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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE go”? CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, JUNE 29, 1967 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Let not mercy and truth forsake thee; 
bind them about thy neck; write them 
upon the table of thine heart— 
Proverbs 3: 3. 

O God, our Father, the source of all 
that is good in life, once again we come to 
Thee: weak—seeking greater strength; 
tired—needing more rest; worried—de- 
siring a deeper peace. We have sought 
satisfaction in the minor details of daily 
life that do not matter much and have 
left undone the major duties that matter 
Forgive us, our Father, and 
strengthen us by Thy spirit that the 
business of this day may be done with 
Thy cause in our hearts. 

Awaken within us the spirit of friend- 
liness and kindliness and good cheer. 
Keep us from allowing disagreements 
to make us disagreeable and from per- 
mitting differences in us to make diff- 
erences between us. Kindle in our hearts 
and in the hearts of all people the spirit 
of good will. Let tolerance and under- 
standing and compassion rule our spirits 
and possess our souls. 

Send us out into this day to do our 
work with all our might and at eventide 
may this world be a better place be- 
cause we have lived and worked and 


prayed. 
In the spirit of Christ, we pray. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and a concurrent reso- 
lution of the House of the following 
titles: 

H.R. 1516. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Tocco; 

H.R. 1703. An act for the relief of Angio- 
lina Condello; 

H.R. 1763. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Raul E. Bertrán; 

H.R. 1764. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Ernesto M. Campello; 

H.R. 1765. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Ubaldo Gregorio Catastis-Rodriguez; 

H.R. 3523. An act for the relief of Chang- 
You Wu, doctor of medicine. 

H.R. 4930. An act for the relief of Mr. Rob- 
ert A. Owen; and 
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H. Con. Res. 393. Concurrent resolution 
that the two Houses shall adjourn on Thurs- 
day, June 29, 1967, until 12 o’clock noon 
on Monday, July 10, 1967. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendment in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a concurrent resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 394. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the President of the Senate 
to sign enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
duly passed by the two Houses and found 
truly enrolled. 


The message also announced that 
the Senate agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 7501) entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments, the Executive Of- 
fice of the President, and certain inde- 
pendent agencies, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and for other pur- 
Poses.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1028. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to extend certain benefits to 
former employees of county committees es- 
tablished pursuant to section 8(b) of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, and for other purposes; and 

S. 1862. An act to amend the authorizing 
legislation of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, and for other purposes. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SPEAKER OF 
HOUSE AND PRESIDENT OF SEN- 
ATE TO SIGN ENROLLED BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS FOUND 
TRULY ENROLLED 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 394), authorization for the 
Speaker of the House and the President 
of the Senate to sign enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions found truly enrolled, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 1, line 4, after “President” insert: 
, President pro tempore, or the Acting Pres- 
ident pro tempore”, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 


homa? 
There was no objection. 


The Senate amendment was concurred 


in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON GENERAL EDUCATION OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR TO SIT TODAY DURING 
GENERAL DEBATE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on General Education of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor may sit while 
the House is in session today during gen- 
eral debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


TO AMEND THE OLDER AMERICANS 
ACT OF 1965 SO AS TO EXTEND 
ITS PROVISIONS 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 10730) to 
amend the Older Americans Act of 1965 
so as to extend its provisions, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 4, after “1968,” insert “$16,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969,”. 

Page 2, line 5, strike out 1969,“ and insert 
1970, 

Page 2, line 5, strike out three“ and insert 
“two”. 


Page 2, line 18, strike out 15“ and in- 
sert 10“. 

Page 2, line 25, after “1968,” insert 810. 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969,”. 

Page 3, line 1, strike out “1969,” and in- 
sert “1970,". 

Page 3, line 1, strike out “three” and insert 
“two”. 

Page 4, after line 15, insert: 

“(g) The first sentence of section 302(b) 
of the Older Americans Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 
3022(b)) is amended by striking out “shall 
be available for reallotment“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “shall be reallotted“.“ 

Page 4, after line 15, insert: 

“STUDY OF NEED FOR TRAINED PERSONNEL 

“Sec. 6. Title V of the Older Americans 
Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C., ch. 35, subch. V) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“ ‘STUDY OF NEED FOR TRAINED PERSONNEL 

“ ‘Sec. 503. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to undertake, directly or by grant or con- 
tract, a study and evaluation of the immedi- 
ate and foreseeable need for trained person- 
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nel to carry out programs related to the 
objectives of this Act, and of the availability 
and adequacy of the educational and train- 
ing resources for persons preparing to work 
in such programs. On or before March 31, 
1968, he shall make a report to the President 
and to the Congress, of his findings and rec- 
ommendations resulting from such study, in- 
eluding whatever specific proposals, includ- 
ing legislative proposals, he deems will assist 
in msuring that the need for such trained 
specialists will be met. 

) In carrying out this section the Sec- 
retary shall consult with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Older Americans, the President's 
Council on Aging, appropriate Federal 
agencies, State and local officials, and such 
other public or nonprofit private agencies, 
organizations, or institutions as he deems 
appropriate to insure that his proposals un- 
der subsection (a) reflect national require- 
ments.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am happy that the House has passed 
unanimously the Older Americans Act 
Amendments of 1967, as further amended 
by the Senate. I believe that in the main 
the changes adopted by the other body 
will strengthen the intent and the ad- 
ministration of this legislation, and the 
1967 amendments as a whole represent a 
continuity of progress for our senior citi- 
zens who, in many cases, have yet to 
make their most valuable contributions 
to the community and to the Nation. The 
Older Americans Act, and the Adminis- 
tration on Aging established thereunder, 
can help to see that they are given that 
opportunity. 


RAPID MOBILIZATION OF RESERV- 
ISTS A KEY FACTOR IN ISRAEL 
VICTORY 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, little has 
been said about the fact that the Israel 
Army, which enjoyed such pheonomenal 
success against the Arabs, is very largely 
made up of reserves. This attests further 
to the significance of the Israel victory, 
but it points up a possible serious weak- 
ness in the organization and training of 
the Reserve components in the United 
States. Israel was able to call out 120,000 
reserves and have them ready for battle 
in days; an equivalent picture in this 
country would be for the United States 
to more than double its effective active 
duty forces inside of 2 weeks. 
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The Israel military reserve and mobili- 
zation system is a model of efficiency. 
Some of the best units were combat ready 
only 12 hours after the callup. All units 
were ready within 48 hours. This reserve 
mobilization system gives Israel a highly 
responsive striking force without impos- 
ing on her the burden of a large regular 
army. Obviously the United States has 
no comparable efficiency in its Reserve 
components. The blame for this cannot 
be laid at the door of the Reserves. For 
most of them, the Pentagon has provided 
no counterpart of the vigorous training 
program conducted by the Israelis or the 
immediate availability of modern com- 
bat equipment. 

In this connection, I submit, for re- 
printing in the Recorp, an interesting 
commentary from the pen of Charles 
Mohr in the New York Times of June 13: 


RAPID MOBILIZATION OF RESERVISTS A KEY 
Factor In ISRAELI VICTORY 
(By Charles Mohr) 

Bantvyas, SYRIA, June 12.—The Israeli Army 
is a highly professional striking force but it 
is composed overwhelmingly of amateurs. 

Israel's military reserve and mobilization 
system, a model of efficiency, constituted one 
of the major factors in the quick victory 
achieved against the Arabs. 

The army that destroyed six Egyptian divi- 
sions in the desert, conquered Jerusalem and 
dislodged the Syrian Army from fortified hill 
positions did not exist physically four weeks 
ago. It existed in the card indexes of the 
Offices of reserve units in every Israeli town 
and city. Some of the best units were combat- 
ready only twelve hours after commandeered 
taxis began delivering call-up notices to 
Israeli homes, mostly on the evening of May 
20. Even “sloppy” units were ready within 48 
hours. 

It is this reserve-mobilization system that 
gives Israel a highly responsive striking force 
without imposing on her the burden of sup- 
porting a large regular army. It is a volunteer 
army in a real sense. During the present crisis 
some reserve units had a 108 per cent response 
to the call-up as over-age and discharged re- 
servists tried to get back into combat units. 

There were almost no evasions of the call- 
up orders. “Next to Nasser,” said a lieutenant 
colonel, our biggest obstacle to success was 
people arguing with us and trying to get in 
the action.” 

LIFE ENDS AT 45 


“I don't know about other countries,” said 
another officer, “but in Israel the male cli- 
macteric comes at 45 when you must leave 
the active reserves. We say life ends at 45.” 

For the ingenious, however, there are ways 
to see action after 45 and they were eagerly 
taken advantage of. Part of the Israeli war 
plan is to mobilize a large number of civilian 
vehicles. The owners of such vehicles have 
the right to volunteer to drive them even if 
over-age, and most owners did so almost 
joyously. 

There is universal conscription for both 
boys and girls, the former serving 30 months 
and the latter 20 months, usually at about 
age 18. 

These conscripts spend their entire active 
service in training because the Israeli staff 
believes that only a superbly trained army 
can protect the country. No time is wasted on 
garrison duty or in occupying static defense 
posts. Normally a special border police force 
guards the nation’s frontiers. 

REGULAR FORCE IS SMALL 

Thus the conscripts in service are not 
really a part of the “regular” army, although 
the description is usually applied to them. 
The true regulars consist only of a small 
group of officers of the rank of captain and 
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above and senior noncommissioned officers— 
a nucleus around which the army is built at 
full mobilization. 

After national service training men are as- 
signed to reserve units and remain in them 
until age 45. Those reservists keep basic per- 
sonnel equipment, such as fatigue uniforms, 
webbing boots, at home. 

Like most democratic nations, Israel has 
a grumbler’s army in peacetime, and a 90 
per cent response to annual training call- 
ups is considered good. 

“Every device of the human imagination 
is used to avoid the training call- ups,“ an 
officer said, “and although by law we are 
allowed to call men up for 30 days each 
year, political pressures mean that most men 
get less than a week’s training each year, 
which is not enough. 

“But when war comes, all this changes and 
the same men who have fought for exemp- 
tions fight to get back in.” 

The call-up notices are usually delivered 
at night or in the evening by taxi drivers 
and other messengers because, as one staff 
officer says, “They are at home then and 
that is when you catch your fish.” 

One Haifa civilian who fought his way to 
this Syrian town described it this way: “I 
came home from a drive with my wife and 
children and there it was—greetings!” 

The summoned reservist makes his own 
way to the armory or storehouse of his unit, 
where he is issued weapons, ammunition 
and other equipment. None of this is as 
smooth or easy as it may sound for the small 
number of regulars who must maintain these 
stores in a state of readiness. 

“Even the flashlight issued to a company 
commander must be filled with fresh bat- 
teries,” said one regular. 

Ideally, the plan is that every tank and 
jeep should be able to start at a touch of the 
ignition button. Fuel is regularly changed, 
batteries are checked and radiators are kept 
flushed. 

The military system is built around a phi- 
losophy that is almost totally offensive and 
does not anticipate prolonged defense. Is- 
rael’s military doctrine is essentially to at- 
tack, but first, to plan for the attack. 

On the first day of the war, 25 Arab air- 
fields were bombed and strafed, some re- 
peatedly, within three hours. On the Syrian 
front, assault infantry units knew far in ad- 
vance exactly how they would tackle Syria 
strongpoints. 

Though discipline sometimes seems in- 
formal, that does not mean it is lax. Instant 
and determined response to combat orders 
is expected and officers who let an attack bog 
down may be removed almost immediately 
from command. 


MEANING BEHIND SOVIET TALK OF 
WITHDRAWAL FROM TERRITO- 
RIES OCCUPIED BY FORCE 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Union in the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
vehemently demanded the withdrawal of 
the armed forces of Israel from the Arab 
territory now occupied after the Middle 
East conflict. 

As a matter of fact, Soviet Premier 
Kosygin himself declared at the U.N.: 

In the Twentieth Century no country has 


the right to expand borders by military 
action. 
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If one could believe in the sincerity 
of the Soviet declarations, which pretend 
to serve international peace, the Soviets 
should first withdraw the Red army 
from the territories they have occupied 
forcibly since 1939. 

It is well known that the Soviets keep 
approximately 28 fully equipped divi- 
sions occupying countries that would 
rather be free of the Russian influence. 
It is also well known that Baltic nations 
and other countries have been incorpo- 
rated into the Soviet Union and a num- 
ber of once free European nations be- 
came the victims of Soviet expansion. 
The Soviet Union should withdraw from 
Estonia, Lithuania, Latvia, and parts of 
Rumania and Poland, which became vic- 
tims of the Soviet expansion that has 
taken place in the 20th century. 

Only if they do so, will their position 
on the Middle East be tenable. 


SHOTGUN APPROACH TO NASA AP- 
PROPRIATIONS WILL COST THE 
TAXPAYERS PLENTY 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time merely to inform the House of the 
results of the action it took yesterday 
so far as the motion to recommit is con- 
cerned on the bill, H.R. 10340, authoriz- 
ing appropriations to the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. 

Mr. Speaker, shotgun approaches to 
matters of this kind never have been 
good and I think probably the most 
glaring illustration of that is the action 
that was taken yesterday. 

For example, in the launch vehicle 
procurement area which is one of the 
items that was included in the shotgun 
approach in the motion to recommit, 
$78.7 million was eliminated out of $150.7 
million—all of which has been scheduled 
to launch the unmanned satellite system 
in this country in the years to come. 

This could well mean that we will have 
hundreds of millions of dollars of un- 
manned satellites sitting on the ground 
waiting for a launch vehicle to put those 
satellites into orbit. 

In addition, the only planetary pro- 
gram that this country has of any mean- 
ing and of any stature, is the Voyager 
program, which was again cut in the 
shotgun approach. This is the only area 
in which we are behind the Russians, in 
terms of effort, and in this regard we are 
substantially behind. The Soviets have 
been aggressive in this area and have 
launched at least four times as many 
satellites, for whatever value—and I 
think it is important to at least be aware 
of the fact that the Russians think that 
this is a very important area—for what- 
ever value, they have launched at least 
four times as many satellites in this par- 
ticular program area as has the United 
States. So I say again that those who 
voted for the motion to recommit ought 
to know full well the responsibilitiy they 
must assume. 
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I do not know how we can correct this 
in conference because of the narrow 
margin that exists between the House 
bill and the Senate bill. However, I am 
hopeful that something can be worked 
out so that this can be done and so that 
we can, if we do nothing else, save the 
taxpayers of this country several hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars that they 
have now invested in satellites. If the 
House position is receded to by the other 
body, it will mean that those satellites 
will sit on the ground waiting for a 
launch vehicle to launch them, It will 
mean the Soviets will further outdis- 
tance us, and badly so. It means this 
Nation’s planetary program dies for the 
next 5 to 10 years. 

Further, I am hopeful that the Appro- 
priations Committee will note that sev- 
eral items cut in the shotgun recommit- 
tal motion, were individually debated on 
the floor and amendments thereto were 
badly defeated. 


ISRAELI ATTACK ON U.SS. 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. I can only conclude that 
the coordinated attack by aircraft and 
motor torpedo boats on the U.S. S. Liberty 
15% miles north of Sinai on June 8 
which killed 34 officers and men of the 
Navy and wounded another 75 was 
deliberate. 

I do not believe the attack was ordered 
at the highest command level of the 
Israeli military, but that it was ordered 
at a sufficiently high level to permit co- 
ordination of the Israel air and naval 
forces involved. This means that some 
officer or officers of relatively high rank 
must have acted on their own initiative. 
Ihave heard reports that similar breeches 
of military discipline at intermediate 
levels occurred during the previous Arab- 
Israeli war. 

It is to be noted that an Israel court 
of inquiry has held an investigation, 
but its findings in this matter have not 
been released. The Israel Government 
has announced that a judicial inquiry is 
underway which may lead to court- 
martial proceedings against those re- 
sponsible. 

The fact that the U.S. S. Liberty was a 
Victory hull vessel, hundreds of which 
were produced and used by the U.S. Navy 
during World War II and since, rules out 
the possibility of mistaken identity. 
Every ship recognition book in the world 
has, for years, identified the character- 
istic Victory hull and superstructure of 
the U.S.S. Liberty as U.S. Navy property. 

What those responsible for this out- 
rage sought to gain can, at this point, 
be only a matter of speculation. It is 
possible that in hot headed excitement 
they believed the attack might involve 
both the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
in the conflict. It is possible that they 
believed a bald attack of this nature 
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might keep these two superpowers out. 
It is possible that, heady with victory on 
the land, those responsible sought a 
means at sea to further demonstrate 
Israeli military might. 

Whatever is the reason for the attack, 
it was an act of high piracy. Those re- 
sponsible should be court-martialed on 
charges of murder, amongst other counts. 
The Israel Government should pay full 
reparations to the United States and in- 
demnities to the families of the Ameri- 
cans killed. 


THE NASA AUTHORIZATION BILL 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the House in voting to reduce the 
line items of the NASA authorization, as 
contained in H.R. 10340, did not do what 
some people thought they did and did 
not do what the press in some ways re- 
ported this morning. I make this state- 
ment for the benefit of those who think 
they voted to reduce the authorization. 
I think they should review the matter, 
because this House did not vote to re- 
duce the NASA authorization one penny 
beyond the $65 million reduction which 
the committee accepted. A request was 
made of the Congress for an authoriza- 
tion of $4,992,182,000. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
RovuvdesusH] moved, and the committee 
accepted his amendment, to reduce this 
authorization in the overall by $65 mil- 
lion. This, in fact, reduced the overall 
authorization to $4,927,182,000. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON], 
in his motion to recommit, asked that 
individual line items be reduced to the 
extent of $136.4 million. They ignored 
the overall total of the authorization re- 
quest as contained on page 1 of the bill. 

So the net effect of the action yester- 
day was this: We have an authorization 
today, as passed by this House, for $4,- 
927,182,000, which is $136.4 million in 
excess of the total of the line items as 
contained in the bill, which means this, 
that NASA now has an authorization 
which contains a contingency fund, or a 
slush fund, or whatever we want to call 
it, of $136.4 million that they can spend 
as they choose, if the Appropriations 
Committee appropriates the money as 
authorized. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, is it 
not true, I would ask the gentleman in 
the well—and I congratulate him for his 
statement and concur completely with 
him—that it creates a $136 million slush 
fund, but it does cut very important line 
items which can put us in a straitjacket 
so that we cannot perform properly this 
space program? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. In my opinion, it 
does. That is all I can express. 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Louisiana has 
pointed up the problem I mentioned on 
the floor yesterday. We in the Committee 
of the Whole and subsequently in the 
House were faced with a parliamentary 
situation which was precipitated by the 
action of the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. It was a bad situation, but 
the House as a whole was not respon- 
sible for it. 

The format of the bill was submitted 
to the Committee of the Whole and to 
the House by the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics. All we could do, after 
the first amendment was approved, was 
to operate on line items. We were not 
responsible for the format of the bill 
which did straitjacket the whole mem- 
bership. 

There is no slush fund in the author- 
ization bill. Sure, there is an extra $134.6 
million in the overall total, but I suspect 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
will take that into account and make the 
necessary decisions so the appropriations 
will conform to the line items and not to 
the overall amount. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. The gentleman 
may be right about that. The Appropri- 
ations Committee may do this. The point 
I make is this: This House did not vote 
to cut the overall authorization. 


ACTION TAKEN BY JOINT COMMIT- 
TEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY TO COR- 
RECT FORMAT OF BILL 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for this time to comment on the problem 
which the distinguished minority leader 
raised yesterday. We had, in this AEC 
authorization bill, accustomed to the 
procedure of previous years, this same 
parliamentary problem. During this in- 
terim period we consulted with the par- 
liamentarian and lawyers, and we have 
an amendment which will be offered, 
which will correct the situation, as soon 
2 the proper time comes. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I compliment the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia and the Joint Committee for ap- 
preciating the difficulties that a bill in 
that format presents the House as a 
whole. I thank the committee for taking 
the proper action so that we will not be 
straitjacketed in the House and so that 
our conferees will not be straitjacketed 
in conference. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Exactly. The gentle- 
man has rendered a service to the House 
in pointing out a longstanding potential 
problem in the language in bills. Our 
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committee was very happy to make this 
adjustment, because, as the gentleman 
has said, it not only protects the rights of 
the Members of the House, but also pro- 
tects the conferees when they go into 
conference with the other body. 

I appreciate the gentleman calling this 
to our attention, and on both sides we 
are most happy to prepare to meet this 
problem. 


ATTACK ON THE USS. “LIBERTY” 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, AB . Mr. Speaker, I did 
not hear all of the speech of the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Hosmer] but 
of what I did hear I wish to approve and 
be associated with. 

The Liberty ship incident—and indeed 
it was more than an incident—has been 
treated entirely too lightly by this Gov- 
ernment. To say the least, too little has 
been said about it. This useless, unneces- 
sary and inexcusable attack took the 
lives of 34 American boys, wounded 75 
others, and left many others in a state of 
horrified shock, to say nothing of what it 
did to a flag-flying vessel of the US. 
Navy. How could this be treated so lightly 
in this the greatest Capitol in all the 
world? 

I have heard Members of this House, 
and many, many others, say that if this 
had been done by others, the leaders of 
our Government would have moved in 
with sternness and appropriate demands 
or even retaliatory action. 

I do not have any feeling against those, 
as individuals or as a people, who were 
responsible for this assault, destruction, 
and death. But according to the report 
which appeared in the papers this morn- 
ing it was, as I had felt all along, posi- 
tively unnecessary, unjustified, and in- 
excusable. Therefore, regardless of who is 
responsible—friendly or unfriendly— 
when American sons are unnecessarily 
killed by unprovoked military attack, 
even in a case of mistaken identity, 
Uncle Sam as a rule demands to know 
“Why?” And ordinarily we do not stop 
with just a demand. 

There are many Members in this 
House who have sons in our National De- 
fense Establishment. There are thou- 
sands of others all over this land who 
have sons and daughters in such. They 
are spread to the four corners of this 
earth, and their objective is to promote 
and maintain peace in the world, and 
everybody knows it. There is no doubt 
about that. These men at all times are 
entitled to the strong backing of every 
citizen of this land of every race and 
every creed. They are entitled to and 
should have the strong arm, as well as 
the strong voice of their Government and 
their people behind them. But who has 
spoken out in their behalf from this land 
since some of their number were so sud- 
denly shot down and others so severely 
wounded on the Liberty ship? 
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The Liberty ship was 15% miles off- 
shore, more than 12 miles beyond that 
which we recognize as territorial waters. 
It was more than 3% miles beyond that 
recognized by Egypt as territorial water, 
and it was 9½ miles beyond the terri- 
torial waters claimed by Israel. 

Before the attack, the Pentagon said 
unidentified planes flew in and about the 
ship. Undoubtedly these were the planes 
of the subsequent attackers. The ship 
was well marked, so said the Pentagon. 
Its name was painted on its stern. U.S. 
letters and numbers were on it: bow. The 
day was clear. And it was distinctly flying 
the flag that you and I stood here and 
so praised and respected just a few days 
ago on Flag Day. But what respect have 
we shown for it since it was so recklessly 
shot down by the Israel attackers? 

What complaint have we registered? 
What has Washington said? To tell you 
the truth, this great Capital as well as 
this great Government—if it can still be 
called great—was and is as quiet as the 
tomb regarding this horrible event. 

The Pentagon has just concluded and 
made public a report on this incident. 
According to reports in the news media 
this morning, the Pentagon said the 
attackers “had ample opportunity” to 
identify the ship before that which it 
described as the “unprovoked” attack. 
The Pentagon stressed that the Liberty 
was clearly marked, that it was in inter- 
national waters, that it had a right to be 
where it was, and that the attack was 
incessant, heavy and hard; that the at- 
tack came from both planes and torpedo 
boats, designed not simply to knock out 
but to destroy the ship and its men. 

With due respect for the top leaders 
of our Government—the White House, 
the State Department, and the Con- 
gress—it is not enough, Mr. Speaker, to 
allow this matter to drop with a simple 
statement of regret from those respon- 
sible for the attack, no matter how sin- 
cere the statement may be. It is not 
enough to let it drop with a simple state- 
ment that the attackers just happened to 
make a mistake. This is too serious a 
matter to accept a simple “Excuse us, 
please” sort of statement. There must be 
more than this to assure our men, our 
people, and our Nation that another na- 
tion must not make such unprovoked and 
vicious attacks upon us. 

Indeed, there must be more than ex- 
pressions of sorrow and regret. As the 
gentleman from California has suggested 
there must be restitution, payment of 
damages, appropriate apologies, and 
appropriate assurances that such will 
not happen again. There must be the 
kind of action that will guarantee the 
respect of all nations for our ships, our 
flag and our country. There must be 
respect for the brave men of our great 
Navy. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, it is up to the 
top level of this Government to speak 
out on this matter and to make appro- 
priate demands. If this is not forthcom- 
ing, then, Mr. Speaker, what do you sup- 
pose will be the thoughts of the men of 
our Navy and of our Armed Forces as 
they are directed to trouble spots around 
this globe on missions of peace? We do 
not have to be little about this matter. 
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Nor do we have to be mean. Firmness 
is the word. Firmness. And we had bet- 
ter hurry before it is too late. And we 
had better hurry with it before we are 
classified as a second-rate nation. The 
world has been standing by looking at 
us now for days since the Liberty was 
pounced upon. What do we do? What 
do we say? 

The people of America, the fathers 
and loved ones of those brave Navy men 
of the Liberty are waiting and listen- 
ing. What is Washington going to say 
or do? 


AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR THE ATOMIC ENERGY COM- 
MISSION FOR FISCAL YEAR 1968 


Mr. HOLIFTELD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10918) to authorize ap- 
propriations to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in accordance with section 261 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
California. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 10918, with 
Mr. Burke of Massachusetts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD] will be recognized for 1 hour, and 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hosmer] will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

I realize it is late in the week. I realize 
that many of our Members have reser- 
vations to go to their districts for the 
upcoming recess. 

Therefore I will do my best to expedite 
the debate. I will not cut off anyone who 
has anything pertinent to say. However, 
if the Members of the House feel as I 
do about this matter, we will expedite 
the consideration of this bill for the con- 
venience of the Members of the House. 
I have a 14-page analysis of the bill here 
which, under ordinary circumstances, I 
might be constrained to read in toto. 
However, the same information is in the 
report which is available to all of you. 
Therefore I will state the main purposes 
of the bill and ask unanimous consent 
to have the analysis of my remarks 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 
Then when the reading of the bill after 
general debate is called for, I will ask 
unanimous consent at that time that the 
bill be considered as read and open for 
amendment at all points. 

I hope that the membership will 
cooperate in this way so we can expedite 
this matter since this is a noncontrover- 
sial bill. There may be one or two items 
that some Members of the House differ 
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with us on, but the House section of the 
joint committee is unanimous in its re- 
porting of the bill which you now have 
in front of you. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the bill 
H.R. 10918 is to authorize appropriations 
to the Atomic Energy Commission for 
fiscal year 1968. Pursuant to section 261 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, the joint committee has con- 
sidered the proposed fiscal year 1968 au- 
thorization for all appropriations to the 
Atomic Energy Commission, including 
both operating and plant and capital 
equipment funds. Our hearings on this 
matter were held over a period of 7 weeks 
and consumed a total of 34 hours in pub- 
lic and executive sessions. In the course 
of our hearings, the committee consid- 
ered the AEC’s programs in considerable 
detail. 

In general, this bill would authorize 
appropriations to the AEC in the total 
amount of $2,633,876,000 for “Operating 
expenses” and “Plant and capital equip- 
ment” for fiscal year 1968, including in- 
creases in prior years’ authorization. 
This amount is about $4 million less than 
the AEC’s authorization request to Con- 
gress, and about $374 million more than 
the AEC’s fiscal year 1967 authorization. 

Close to $200 million of this authoriza- 
tion increase is attributable to new weap- 
ons construction and operating require- 
ments. The authorization for the overall 
reactor development program increases 
by $53.4 million. There are significant in- 
creases in prior year project authoriza- 
tions—$81.5 million—primarily asso- 
ciated with a fast flux test facility and a 
meson physics facility. The balance of 
unobligated funds from prior years— 
which reduces the authorization request— 
is substantially less this year than last. 

Section 101(a) of H.R. 10918 would 
authorize appropriations of $2,164,843,- 
000 for “operating expenses” of the AEC. 
On page 3 of the report before you, you 
will find a breakdown of the Joint Com- 
mittee’s recommended authorization for 
AEC’s major programs and subpro- 
grams. A more detailed discussion of each 
committee action will be found in the 
section of the report entitled Committee 
Comments,” beginning at page 8. If any 
Members have questions about any spe- 
cific committee action, I will be happy 
to attempt to answer them. 

Section 101(b) of the bill would au- 
thorize appropriations of $338,233,000 
for “Plant and capital equipment.” 
Again, I will be happy to respond to any 
specific questions on the “Plant and cap- 
ital equipment” budget. 

One of the more significant of the 
Joint Committee’s actions under this sec- 
tion of the bill is a proposed increase of 
$15,000,000 over the amount—$700,500,- 
000—requested by the Commission for its 
important nuclear weapons program. 
On the basis of information elicited in 
executive hearings, the committee be- 
lieves that a more intensive development 
and testing program than would be pos- 
sible with the amount of money re- 
quested by the AEC is required if devel- 
opment of new weapons systems and 
their entry into production are to occur 
at a pace consistent with the national 
security. It is toward this end that the 
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committee has recommended this $15,- 
000,000 increase in the weapons program. 

In connection with the weapons pro- 
gram it should also be noted that this 
bill would authorize $180,250,000 in 
plant and capital equipment for the pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1968. Included in this 
request is $100,500,000 for the construc- 
tion of new weapons production capabil- 
ities at six locations: Oak Ridge, Tenn.; 
Rocky Flats, Colo.; Burlington, Iowa; 
Amarillo, Tex.; Tampa, Fla.; and Savan- 
nah River, S.C. The major portion of the 
new weapons production capabilities re- 
quested relate to warhead production for 
Poseidon and other new nuclear weapons 
systems. 

In another of the Commission’s impor- 
tant programs—the reactor development 
program—the committee has recom- 
mended a net reduction of $1,750,000 
from the AEC’s operating fund request. 
The total recommended operating au- 
thorization is $484,290,00. 

Up sharply—by about 40 percent—is 
spending for the high gain fast breeder 
reactor program, where the program 
level will go from approximately $51 
million in fiscal 1967 to about $71 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1968. Major increases have 
been proposed for fiscal year 1968 in a 
further effort to concentrate resources 
on the longer range objectives of the re- 
actor development program. As most of 
you know, the breeder reactor is the one 
which holds the promise of providing 
this Nation and the world with a virtual- 
ly limitless supply of energy. If our 
long-term energy needs are to be solved, 
it is absolutely essential that breeder re- 
actors be developed. 

A very significant point has been 
reached concerning test facilities for the 
fast breeder program. Included in this 
budget is the balance in funding of $80 
million for construction of the fast flux 
test facility at Richland, Wash. This 
facility, for which $7.5 million in archi- 
tect-engineering funds was previously 
authorized, will provide critically needed 
test facilities for the sodium cooled fast 
breeder program. In light of the complex- 
ity of this facility, test results from it 
are not expected until about 1975. We 
feel that it is important, therefore, to 
authorize this project this year. 

Insofar as the more highly developed 
light water reactors are concerned, or- 
ders for their construction continue to 
be placed at a brisk pace by the Nation’s 
utilities. Again in calendar year 1966, 
major commitments were made to nu- 
clear-powered electrical generating ca- 
pacity. During the year approximately 
16.5 million kilowatts of nuclear fueled 
electrical generating capacity were or- 
dered. 

By comparison, about one-fourth of 
that amount, or 4.7 million kilowatts, of 
nuclear-fueled generating capacity were 
ordered in the preceding year—a year 
when more nuclear capacity was con- 
tracted for than in all the years prior 
thereto. This trend has not abated in 
the first 6 months of the present calen- 
dar year. 

While this rapid growth of the nuclear 
power industry is indeed encouraging to 
those of us who have worked for the de- 
velopment of an additional energy source 
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for this Nation, the committee has re- 
emphasized to the designers, manufac- 
turers and utilities that they must pay 
unparalleled attention to the details of 
design, construction, and operation to 
assure that performance and safety re- 
quirements are met. The heavy demands 
that are being, and increasingly will be, 
put upon all of our sources of energy— 
be it coal, gas, oil, hydroelectric, or nu- 
clear—makes it essential that power- 
plants using the newest of these energy 
sources become available without sig- 
nificant delays. 

With respect to the Government’s 
R&D endeavors in the civilian power pro- 
gram 1966 also saw a number of signifi- 
cant developments. During the year the 
AEC, with the Joint Committee’s encour- 
agement, further concentrated Govern- 
ment development efforts on fewer power 
reactor concepts. A number of concepts 
were dropped, including the experimen- 
tal beryllium oxide reactor—EBOR—and 
the heavy water organic cooled reactor 
HwWoOcR—concepts. The latter concept 
was dropped after the Joint Committee 
recommended and the AEC performed, 
an intensive review of the program to 
determine whether the technical and 
economic factors involved, when viewed 
in relation to the potential of competing 
systems, justified the expenditure of the 
resources needed to carry out this pro- 
gram. The effect of the decision was to 
save $15 million in fiscal year 1968 alone. 
In addition, the sodium reactor experi- 
ment—SRE—was terminated because of 
its limited potential value in the ad- 
vanced sodium cooled reactor field. Fur- 
ther concentration of effort on the more 
promising reactor concepts is planned. 

I think the Commission is to be com- 
mended for the forthright way in which 
it has weeded out a number of these de- 
velopment programs when it became ap- 
parent to the Commission that the line 
of effort involved was not feasible or 
sufficiently promising, or did not offer 
significant advantages over alternate 
systems competing for limited funds. The 
easier course in such cases might be to 
spare the ax and simply continue the 
program at a relatively modest funding 
level. The Commission is to be congratu- 
lated for making these ofttimes very 
hard decisions. 

Two Government-industry cooperative 
power projects in the reactor develop- 
ment program—namely, the Fort St. 
Vrain reactor in Colorado and the metro- 
politan water district nuclear power-de- 
salting project in southern California— 
are at important stages. Regarding the 
Colorado project, the committee is 
pleased to note that the 9-month period 
of power operation of its forerunner, the 
Peach Bottom reactor, began on June 3, 
1967, following satisfactory completion 
of a reasonable demonstration period. 

The next—or construction—phase of 
the demonstration high-temperature 
gas-cooled reactor is dependent upon 
continued successful operation of the 
smaller Peach Bottom reactor. Thus the 
upcoming period is of critical importance 
in determining the future of this joint 
AEC, Public Service Co. of Colorado, and 
General Dynamics Corp. project. 

The parties involved in the metropoli- 
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tan water district nuclear power-desalt- 
ing project are continuing to take the 
necessary steps to carry this project for- 
ward. The committee reviewed develop- 
ments in this connection with the AEC 
during the recent authorization hearings. 
The committee understands that a con- 
struction permit application may be filed 
by the participating electrical utilities 
with the Commission’s regulatory staff 
by the fall of the year. 

The committee intends to continue to 
monitor developments in both of these 
important projects closely. 

There are other important reactor ap- 
plications which are fully covered in the 
committee’s report before you, and which 
I anticipate other speakers will address 
themselves to during the course of de- 
bate on this bill. These include applica- 
tions in space, and in the first line war- 
ships of our Navy. 

In the physical research program, the 
committee has recommended authoriza- 
tion of several important projects. First 
and foremost, perhaps, is the recom- 
mended initial authorization of $7,333,- 
000 for the 200 Bev accelerator, to be 
located at Weston, III. As you will recall, 
the proposed site of the 200 Bev was 
among the six which the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences recommended to the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and was the 
unanimous selection of the five AEC 
Commissioners. 

On the basis of intensive hearings by 
both the full Joint Committee as well as 
the Subcommittee on Research, Develop- 
ment, and Radiation, the committee 
voted to recommend an authorization of 
$214 million less than the $10 million re- 
quested by the Commission. 

These moneys will be used principally 
for architect-engineer work for the proj- 
ect. It will be recognized, of course, that 
this is only a fraction of the total cost 
of the facility. 

The budget also includes funding of 
an additional $50.3 million for the Meson 
physics facility at the Los Alamos Scien- 
tific Laboratory in Los Alamos, N. Mex. 
It is estimated that the total cost of this 
project will be approximately $55 million. 
Earlier $4.7 million was authorized for 
this project, primarily for architect-en- 
gineering work. Also proposed to be lo- 
cated at the Los Alamos Scientific Lab- 
oratory is a project which would house 
and power the proposed scyllac con- 
trolled fusion experimental device. This 
bill includes an $8.5 million construction 
authorization for this purpose. The proj- 
ect is the first new construction project 
requested by the Commission for con- 
trolled fusion research in the past 5 
years. 

Action on another important physical 
research project, the omnitron accelera- 
tor proposed for the Lawrence Radiation 
Laboratory in Berkeley, Calif., has been 
deferred by the Committee in fiscal year 
1968. 

In view of the cost of the proposed ma- 
chine, as well as the competition it faces 
for the limited resources available for 
new accelerator projects, the Committee 
voted to put this project aside for this 
year without prejudice. 

I will now summarize very briefly the 
remaining sections of H.R. 10918. 
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Section 102 of the bill would impose 
certain cost limitations on the initiation 
of construction projects, similar in most 
respects to limitations contained in other 
AEC authorization acts. 

Section 103 of the bill would authorize 
the AEC to perform design work, subject 
to the availability of appropriations, on 
construction projects which have been 
submitted to Congress for authorization. 
This special authority would allow the 
AEC to undertake preliminary design 
work on projects which are of such ur- 
gency that actual physical construction 
must be initiated promptly after appro- 
priations for the projects have been ap- 
proved. 

Section 104 of the bill would allow the 
AEC to transfer funds between the op- 
erating expenses” and the “plant and 
capital equipment” accounts to the ex- 
tent permitted by an appropriations act. 
In the past, the AEC appropriations acts 
have allowed the AEC to make transfers 
between these two accounts of up to 5 
percent of the appropriations for either 
account, provided that neither appro- 
priations could be increased by more 
than 5 percent by such a transfer. 

Section 105 of the bill would amend 
the AEC authorization act for fiscal year 
1958—Public Law 85-162—by extending 
for an additional year, until June 30, 
1968, the date for approving proposals 
under the third round of the AEC’s co- 
operative power reactor demonstration 
program. 

Section 106 of the bill would amend 
previous AEC authorization acts to in- 
crease two project authorizations, as dis- 
cussed above, and change the location of 
another project previously authorized. 

Section 107 of the bill would rescind 
authorization for two projects which are 
no longer considered necessary, except 
for funds heretofore obligated. 

These are the highlights of H.R. 10918. 
It is the belief of the Joint Commit- 
tee that this bill provides for a prudent 
authorization which is sufficient to as- 
sure the continuation of essential activi- 
ties in both the military and peaceful ap- 
plications of atomic energy. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing I would like 
to state that H.R. 10918 was reported out 
by the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy without any dissent among the 
House Members of the Committee, and 
I urge its enactment in its present form. 

The major portion of the new weapons 
production capabilities requested relate 
to the warhead production for the Pose- 
idon which, as you know, is a new mis- 
sile designed to go into our nuclear sub- 
marine and other nuclear weapons 
systems. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in compliance 
with my recent discussion with the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp], at the proper time during the 
reading of the bill, I shall offer certain 
amendments. The amendments will be 
proposed to meet a special objection 
which was raised by the distinguished 
minority leader yesterday. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendments are 
for the purpose of avoiding parliamen- 
tary difficulties in the event that amend- 
ments are made to section 101(b) of this 
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bill which affect the total amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the AEC 
under section 101, as well as the total 
amount authorized to be appropriated to 
the AEC for plant and capital equipment 
under section 101(b). 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment in no 
way affects the amount authorized to be 
appropriated to the AEC under this bill; 
nor does it constitute an additional lim- 
itation on the use, for authorized pur- 
poses, of funds appropriated to the AEC 
beyond those limitations set forth in 
previous AEC authorization acts. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to add that I 
have studied the objection made by the 
distinguishea minority leader yesterday 
concerning the authorization of the 
total sum for NASA. I recognize that 
the AEC authorization bill contains sim- 
ilar authorization sums—and it has so 
contained them for many years—but we 
were unaware of this particular matter 
until it was brought to our attention by 
the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. Chairman, as I stated a moment 
ago, it is my opinion that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. Forp] 
performed a distinct service to the pro- 
cedures of the House of Representatives, 
because the procedures of the House of 
Representatives should be orderly, and 
the hands of the conferees should not be 
tied when we go into conference on the 
position taken by the other body. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I consider this to 
be one of the most important contribu- 
tions made to the procedures of the 
House this year and I pay honor to the 
distinguished minority leader for calling 
this to our attention. We are very happy 
for it and have absolutely no reluctance 
on our part to concede that past practice 
has been a bit impractical and, there- 
fore, we are very happy to comply with 
his suggestion. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I, too, want to compli- 
ment the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Ho.irretp] for the attitude which 
he has displayed here today and would 
ask the gentleman with respect to the 
amendment which he proposes to offer, 
what will the amendment do? Is it de- 
signed to strike out the total sum in 
line 6? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes. The amend- 
ment will do the following: 

First, on page 1, line 6, strike out 
“amended, the sum of $2,503,076,000, as 
follows:” and insert “amended:” 

Second, on page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike 
out “construction, $338,233,000 as fol- 
lows:” and insert “construction, a sum 
of dollars equal to the total of the fol- 
lowing:” 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, again I 
thank the gentleman. I would like to say 
to the gentleman I was somewhat star- 
tled to read in the report the separate 
views of three Members of the other body 
with respect to this legislation. It is not 
often we find separate views carried in 
6 Sa report by Members of the other 
Would the gentleman very briefly ex- 
plain the situation? 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD, Yes; I will be glad 
to explain it. 

During the course of the selection of 
the sites for this 200 billion electron volt 
accelerator, certain criteria were sent 
out to the different States. Over 200 ap- 
plications, I believe it was, and there may 
have been more than that, came in. 
There were six sites selected as comply- 
ing best with the criteria. One of the sites 
was Weston, Ill. I might add the site in 
my home State of California was elimi- 
nated. It was unanimously decided by the 
Atomic Energy Commission that a cen- 
tral location for this important device 
was one of the most important criteria 
that should be weighed in the selection 
of the site. 

Subsequent to the selection of the six 
sites the civil rights question was raised, 
and it was raised in this fashion, that the 
facility should not be built in Weston, 
III., because Weston, III., or the State of 
Illinois, did not have an open housing 
law. This was not in the original criteria 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

I want the gentleman to keep that 
point in mind. The criteria that were set 
out had nothing in it in regard to open 
housing. It was subsequently brought 
into controversy through speeches made 
by some of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sioners. 

So when it was belatedly brought in, 
of course it created a furor, and the or- 
ganizations that are interested in civil 
rights decided to make a cause celebre 
out of the selection of this particular 
location. 

Now, here is what they are doing: 
They are saying that a Federal facility 
should not be built in any State in the 
Union that does not have an open hous- 
ing law. Now, there are 30 States that do 
not have open housing laws. If this prin- 
ciple were carried out that the pro- 
ponents want—and there will be an 
amendment offered to strike this facility 
because of this factor, and this factor 
alone—because in reading the minority 
report the gentleman will see that the 
distinguished chairman of the Joint 
Committee in the other body says he 
does not object to the facility, nor to the 
site of Weston; his only concern is this 
open housing problem—if this principle 
were followed, 30 States of our Union 
would be ineligible for any kind of Fed- 
eral facilities. 

The gentleman knows my position on 
civil rights. I voted for civil rights bills 
when civil rights bills were before the 
House. This is not a civil rights bill. This 
is not a pertinent matter to be brought 
up on this particular facility. If you are 
speaking of discrimination, this is a dis- 
crimination against a sovereign State of 
our Union, because the 30 States of the 
Union that do not have an open housing 
law, and who now have Federal facilities 
and will have Federal facilities in the 
future authorized to be placed in those 
States, would be automatically shut out 
if this principle was followed through. 

I yield to no man in my interest in the 
rights of human beings, but I also feel 
that there is a time, a place, and an 
orderly way to consider those rights, In 
bringing this matter into controversy in 
utilizing this principle to destroy and to 
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prohibit the placement in the State of 
Illinois of a facility of this type, which is 
a great scientific device, and in which all 
of the scientists of the world are inter- 
ested—to prevent that is offering no 
comfort or help to the people who are 
interested in civil rights. 

I shall oppose this amendment when it 
is offered with all my power. I hope that 
the Members of the House will recognize 
the equity that is involved in my posi- 
tion, and the position of my committee, 
and every House member of the com- 
mittee on both sides of the aisle, and that 
the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. GROSS. I find myself again com- 
mending the gentleman from Califor- 
nia for the position he takes on this par- 
ticular matter. 

I assure him so far as I am concerned, 
I will certainly vote against any amend- 
ment to use this bill as a vehicle to force 
open housing. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man for the compliment. May I say it is 
doubly appreciated in view of the gentle- 
man's appointment yesterday on the se- 
lect committee in regard to parking per- 
mits, and I will be in to see him in regard 
to an additional parking permit. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Did I un- 
derstand the gentleman to say that the 
Atomic Energy Commission does not 
have criteria on the matter of fair hous- 
ing? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Exactly. The orig- 
inal criteria were set out in April 1965, 
and did not have such criteria. 

Dr. Seaborg later on, after having an 
opportunity to look at the site, said he 
would consider this in making the selec- 
tion, and they specifically said that they 
had considered it and that they had been 
given assurances which were satisfactory 
to them and they have selected the site 
for the facility. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Is the gen- 
tleman aware of the fact that Dr. Sea- 
borg and members of the Commission 
every time they interviewed the respec- 
tive sites that have been selected had 
asked the question about discrimination 
and open housing? Do you know they 
did that in every instance where they 
went and looked at a site? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. My statement still 
stands. The criteria that were sent out 
to every State in the Union did not have 
one word in them about open housing. 

Now what the Chairman and the mem- 
bers of the Atomic Energy Commission 
may have said and may have talked to 
people about is extraneous to the criteria 
that were sent out—and therefore I say 
it was not sent out. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Is the gen- 
tleman now saying that the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission did not take that into 
consideration at all? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No. I have already 
said that they testified before our com- 
mittee, and I will be glad to read it to 
you from the book, that they had con- 
sidered this matter and they had come 
to the conclusion that assurances as to 
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fair housing opportunities had been 
made and were satisfactory to them and, 
therefore, they selected that site. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Did they 
offer any explanation as to how they 
would comply with the Executive order 
in relation to discrimination. There is 
an Executive order as it relates to dis- 
crimination issued by the President. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If there is an Execu- 
tive order that applies to the placing of 
this plant in this area, it will be complied 
with. If there is a provision in the law 
that applies to this facility, undoubtedly 
it will be complied with as a matter of 
law. So I am not going to enter into an 
argument about any constitutional ques- 
tion with the gentleman who is a dis- 
tinguished lawyer and who has me at a 
disadvantage because I am a layman. 
But I will say if laws do exist, they will 
be enforced and if they do not exist, 
then let the Congress pass laws prohib- 
iting a Federal facility from going into 
such States. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is ex- 
actly the reason for the Executive order 
which was issued by the President. Cer- 
tainly, if the gentleman has taken a look 
at the newspapers, he saw where the 
Secretary of Defense threw or declared 
out of bounds a number of apartments 
out here close to Andrews Air Force 
Base. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I do not know of any 
place where the Secretary of Defense has 
closed up a plant or prevented the ex- 
pansion or the building of a plant in a 
State that did not have an open hous- 
ing law—and the gentleman from Col- 
orado does not know of any such case 
either. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to compliment the gentleman 
from California for the position that he 
and his committee have taken with re- 
gard to this matter. 

The gentleman from Colorado is per- 
fectly aware that this Congress has re- 
fused to pass an open housing law. So 
the gentleman from California is correct 
when he says that once open housing 
becomes law 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Or a State that does 
not have open housing. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Or a State that 
does not have open housing, then they 
will have the obligation of whatever law 
with which they are required to comply. 

I suppose the gentleman from Colorado 
finds himself in the position in which 
I find myself: His State wanted this 
project, too. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I share that same 
disappointment, that the great State of 
California, where the scientists have 
been doing design work on this project 
for 5, 6, or 7 years, was not chosen. And 
California has an open housing law. If 
I was looking at this matter from a local 
standpoint, I would be down complaining 
and trying to knock this facility out. 
But I feel that this went through the 
executive branch in a proper adminis- 
trative way. The Commission of five dis- 
tinguished members came before our 
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committee and explained to us and jus- 
tified to us in sufficient detail their choice. 
The members of our committee were 
unanimously behind the selection, al- 
thouzh all of us were disappointed that 
it did not go to our particular State. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I would like to 
say as one Representative from a State 
very much interested in this project that 
we in Louisiana have some disappoint- 
ment, but we do feel the procedures, the 
criteria which were established and 
utilized in making the selection were ad- 
ministered without discrimination, and 
we feel the choice, although it may not 
please us, is one which will work, and 
there is but one thing for the Congress 
to do and that is to forget these falla- 
cious arguments and to go ahead and 
build this facility where it is recom- 
mended to be built. 

I support the gentleman and his 
committee. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I want to say also 
to the gentleman that as Vice Chairman 
at this time of the Joint Committee, and 
chairman in other years, Iam very proud 
to tell you that not a member of our 
committee exerted any personal pressure, 
political pressure of any kind upon the 
Atomic Energy Commission. They were 
left free to make an executive judgment, 
an administrative judgment, and they 
came before our committee and justified 
it. I believe this bespeaks the objectivity 
and fairness of the members of the Joint 
Committee, although all of us were in- 
terested in it, including the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL], a mem- 
ber of our committee from the State of 
Colorado, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McCvuLLocH], the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Bates], up in the North- 
east, and I think every member of the 
committee. They were all interested in 
it. But we never tried to put one ounce 
of pressure on any commissioner telling 
them that we wanted the project in our 
State. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I have no doubt 
but what the statement of the gentleman 
is completely correct, and I commend 
him and his committee for the position 
they have taken. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think in view of the question that 
has been raised by the gentleman from 
Colorado it might be helpful at this point 
to quote a sentence or two from the 
release of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion put out in December of last year 
when the announcement of the Weston 
site was made: 

A wide range of assurances and statements 


of support were received responsive to the 
AEC’s request. 


This is referring to their request of 
assurances of nondiscrimination. 
As a whole, these indicated an individual 


and community awareness of the problems 
of racial discrimination and determination 
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to continue and institute measures to cope 
with them. 


These and other information reflected 
a progressive attitude in the Weston site 
area toward equal employment oppor- 
tunity, efforts to provide equality in sub- 
urban public school systems, and a num- 
ber of community human relations coun- 
cils devoted to eliminating discrimina- 
tion. 

In the concluding portion of the state- 
ment they make the very important point 
which in essence has been stated by the 
gentleman in the well, and that is this: 

The Commission’s selection of the Weston 
site is based upon consideration of the inter- 
action of many factors. 


One of these was the factor which has 
been alluded to in the colloquy. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. But it is a factor, 
the gentleman will agree with me, that 
was never set out in the original criteria 
and was never formalized as a formal 
criterion to be complied with. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. The gen- 
tleman is absolutely correct. If he will 
yield further, the record of the hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Research, 
Development, and Radiation makes that 
abundantly clear. They list specific cri- 
teria and this one is not mentioned. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to affirm that statement, that this was 
not a part of the criteria, but, as the 
AEC said, after establishing the criteria, 
then in its investigations of, and evalua- 
tion of the six sites that were in the final 
selection, it considered the matter of 
human relations. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Which it should. 

Mr. HOSMER. Along with a lot of 
other things that were not criteria, and 
they decided very reasonably and ration- 
ally what they should be expected to do. 

I would like to make this one further 
point, that somehow the word is getting 
around, and charges are being made that 
the AEC has been callous with respect to 
its human relations problem. It was not. 
It went in and investigated, and found 
that at the Weston site the conditions 
were reasonably good, and it went ahead 
on that basis. Afterwards, some people 
who did not get the 200 Bev, or some 
people who otherwise wanted an excuse 
to get their names in the paper or dem- 
onstrate without going down and march- 
ing in the streets, have brought up this 
human relations problem. I cannot 
understand what possible reason these 
people have for bringing this up, when 
the matter has been closed once, finally, 
already. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
not only are the texts which have been 
stated here by the chairman, and other 
Members who have spoken on this, true 
as concerns any criteria set up by Atom- 
ic Energy Commission, but there is not 
one word on civil rights mentioned as 
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a criterion in the National Academy of 
Sciences report, I have that document 
in front of me, and the Members could 
read it in the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s fiscal 1967 authorizing legislation 
hearings, there is no reference at all to 
this matter being established as a cri- 
terion. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman is 
correct. And, of course, this went 
through the most intensive 2 or 3 
years of selection process, including 
having the most distinguished scien- 
tists in the United States as a citizen 
advisory group—and that is what the 
gentleman from Illinois has referred 
to—and they came out with a report, 
and that report had not one word to 
say in it on this particular subject. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr, Chair- 
man, I direct the attention of the gen- 
tleman on the floor to the report, on 
page 653, where there is quoted a letter 
from the Chairman of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to Senator PASTORE, 
and on page 654 he has reference to 
the Argonne National Laboratory, about 
which he states: 

As of March 1967, four (2%) Negro em- 
ployees live within 10 miles of the Labora- 
tory, an additional seven (3%) at a distance 
of 11-15 miles, and the remaining 217 (95%) 
at a distance of 15 or more miles. Attach- 
ment A indicates individual cities and vil- 
lages of residence. By comparison approxi- 
mately 45% of the non-Negro employees 
lived within 10 miles, 33% at a distance of 
11-15 miles, and 22% at a distance of 15 or 
more miles. 


If we will also take a look at page 655, 
we will see that there are living in Chi- 
cago 176 who have to travel from the 
Argonne National Laboratory to Chi- 
cago in order to live. This being the sit- 
uation—and the proposed site here is 
further from Chicago than the Argonne 
National Laboratory—my question is 
this: Does the gentleman anticipate 
that those colored employees will have 
to commute to and from Chicago in or- 
der to obtain employment here? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No, I do not. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ERLEN BORN I 
shortly will speak on the availability of 
housing in this particular area. 

Let me go back to the Argonne Labor- 
atory. When the Argonne Laboratory 
was established there was no such thing 
as the civil rights bill we passed, in the 
past 2 or 3 years. The civil rights bills 
were not in existence when the Argonne 
Laboratory was established. The situa- 
tion was completely different then from 
what is is now. 

The gentleman himself has referred 
to Executive orders. The gentleman 
knows what is in the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act, title VI. The gentleman knows the 
laws that have been passed, because they 
have come from his committee. 

The situation today is completely dif- 
ferent from what it was then. 

I would not stand here advocating this 
site if I did not believe there would be 
available housing for all people in this 
area regardless of race or creed. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. WYDLER. Quite aside from the 
civil rights question, which arises in this 
area, I comment because of something 
the gentleman said, that there was no 
other reason to object to the Weston site. 
I have another reason to object to the 
Weston site. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I do not believe I 
said there was no other reason. If I did, 
I will certainly correct that in the REC- 
orp. I said that someone may have said 
people are using this as an objection. 

There may be honest opinions that 
there should not be a device of this kind 
anywhere, at any place. I would not make 
a statement that broad. If I did, I re- 
tract it right now. 

Mr. WYDLER. When I came before 
the committee to testify I came before 
it with a cost analysis and a time of pro- 
duction analysis which I believe clearly 
demonstrates that if the AEC had 
chosen to place this facility at an exist- 
ing atomic accelerator site—for exam- 
ple, I talk particularly about the one at 
Brookhaven, N.Y.—they could have 
utilized the present facilities and saved 
the country much money and much time 
in developing this facility. It seemed to 
me that was a persuasive point to be 
considered by the committee as to the 
location of this accelerator, because they 
are going to a place now which has none 
of these facilities, and they will have to 
absolutely start from scratch to build 
the facility at this location. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I do not wish to en- 
gage in a lengthly argument with the 
gentleman on that particular proposal or 
its merit. I find my own arguments some- 
times very persuasive to myself. 

I merely say that the gentleman’s ar- 
guments were not persuasive to the com- 
mittee, and they were not persuasive to 
the scientific community. 

I have one further answer. The facility 
at Brookhaven will continue to be used 
for the purposes for which it is now 
being used. It was the general judgment 
of the scientific community and of the 
AEC and of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy that a new site would 
have to be procured to provide for the 
things we want, the access and the con- 
struction and so forth. That was why this 
site was chosen, rather than one of our 
sites in California or one of our sites 
in Tennessee, such as Oak Ridge, or even 
at Hanford, Wash. They were all con- 
testants for this site, and all were turned 
down on the same basis, that they did 
not offer the things the Weston site 
offered. 

That is a matter of judgment. 

Mr. WYDLER. What is that thing the 
Weston site offers? I still am waiting, at 
this late hour, to hear what that thing 
is. Can the gentleman tell me what it is? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If the gentleman 
will look at the criteria set out by the 
Atomic Energy Commission he will find 
that in their judgment the criteria were 
more complied with at the Weston site 
than at many other places, including 
California and the gentleman’s State. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 
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Mr. PRICE of Illinois. If the gentie- 
man will turn to page 217 of the record 
of our authorization hearings, he will 
find the estimated annual cost of opera- 
tions and capital improvements at each 
of the six proposed sites. It is there indi- 
cated that the cost of operation at Brook- 
haven would be in excess of $65 million 
a year, and the cost of operation at Wes- 
ton would be about $64 million a year. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from California for 
yielding. 

I simply want to add my words of 
praise to you, to the committee and the 
individual members. I was particularly 
impressed with the statement of the gen- 
tleman in the well highlighting the mat- 
ter and emphasizing the importance of 
the scientific community’s judgment in 
this matter. Further, you stated that you 
and individual members of the commit- 
tee have refrained from attempting to 
force political considerations, or consid- 
erations apart from what is in fact the 
best interest from the standpoint of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the sci- 
entific community, with respect to this 
accelerator and have refrained from in- 
jecting those factors in the decision. 

I applaud this decision. As a matter of 
fact, I testified before the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Organization of Congress in 
1965 pointing out the problem in this 
area. This is a decision to be made not 
on the basis of politics, clearly, but rather 
must be made on the basis of the best 
judgment with respect to these criteria 
as established, by the scientific commu- 
nity with the cooperation of your very 
able committee. I congratulate the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for one 
observation? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois pointed out the low 
cost of operation there. If you take a 
look at the same page, page 217, you will 
come up with the answer that Denver 
had 63.724 as a cost, which is the lowest 
of them all. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield to me for an 
answer? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. That may be 
true, but there are many factors. One 
factor that the gentleman mentioned is 
the cost favored Weston over the Brook- 
haven site. The figures that the gentle- 
man quotes now favor Colorado over the 
Illinois site, but I would like to point out 
in the recommendations of the National 
Academy of Sciences they say that five 
sites principally characterized by either 
having the nucleus of a strong acceler- 
ator design group or one of the Nation's 
outstanding universities nearby are Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Brookhaven, N.Y., Madi- 
son, Wis., and the California site and the 
Weston, II., site. Then they say this 
about the sixth site. They say the sixth 
site, Denver, Colo., has neither the uni- 
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versity strength nearby nor the existing 
design group that is considered desirable. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Of course, the gen- 
tleman is right. The one thing that con- 
vinced me of the importance of the 
central location in the United States 
was that I knew there would be tremen- 
dous transportation problems involved. 
There would be people going back and 
forth to this scientific site, and it was 
a shorter distance from every section of 
the United States to Chicago than if it 
had been put in California or in the 
northeastern part of the United States. 
It was centrally located. It also had 
transportation facilities and was closest 
to the greatest number of universities of 
any of the sites that were considered. 
These are the points that convinced me 
that the Commission had done an ob- 
jective job. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. YATES. The argument of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado reminds me of 
the story Abraham Lincoln used to tell 
about the man who was a friend of his 
and the father of three children. He 
saw the kids crying one day and he 
asked the man what was wrong. The 
man said, It is the old story. I have two 
apples and three children and all three 
of them want it. They are crying to see 
which one should get the apples.” 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. WYDLER. On a different subject, 
I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Than the accelera- 
tor? 

Mr. WYDLER. Other than western 
Ilinois. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. All right. 

Mr. WYDLER. The House took action 
yesterday on the NASA authorization 
bill regarding the development of the 
Nerva rocket. Part of that program is 
reflected in this authorizing bill for the 
AEC as a complementary part of that 
program. I just wonder if the gentleman 
will tell me what it is and what action 
we should take in this bill to make sure 
our action is consistent with the action 
we took yesterday regarding the program 
in the NASA authorization bill. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would say on the 
whole subject of the space program, if 
the Congress wants to take up the basic 
philosophy of whether we should have a 
space program or whether we should 
have $1 billion a year or $5 billion a year 
or $7 billion a year programs and con- 
sider that, then I would say we could 
start knocking out everything that is in 
the space program. However, they have 
not done that. The Congress—not CHET 
HoLIFELD but the $Congress—has 
adopted as a part of our national policy 
that we should have a space program. 

Mr. WYDLER. If the gentleman will 
yield, I am talking about a specific mat- 
ter here. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Let me answer the 
gentleman, because this is a part of the 
answer: If we are going to have a space 
program, in my opinion we have to have 
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nuclear propulsion of space vehicles, if 
it is to be worth a dime. There is ade- 
quate justification for a type of propul- 
sion which goes far beyond the chemical 
propulsion that we can now use. 

Mr. Chairman, it is the consensus of 
the scientists in AEC and NASA that if 
a superior type of propulsion is necessary 
or desirable, then the Nerva engine is de- 
sirable. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, once you pass the 
acceptance of the need for a space pro- 
gram, you accept the need for efficient 
engines in that program in order to pro- 
pel manned orbiting missions or mili- 
tary devices or anything else that might 
come up. I am not saying what might 
come up. But that is the reason why 
the Nerva engine should be built. 

Mr. Chairman, if the Congress of the 
United States takes a position that we 
should not have a space program, then I 
shall be willing to throw the Nerva pro- 
gram out. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, that is ex- 
actly the question which I am undertak- 
ing to raise with the gentleman now. 

Mr, Chairman, the Congress on yester- 
day decided, in effect, to take out the 
development funds for the Nerva engine, 
and a complementary portion of those 
funds are contained in this authorization 
bill. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. They cut some funds 
for the NASA operations, but I will say 
this: The funds that are contained in 
this authorization bill are for research 
and development. They are not tied to a 
mission; they are not tied to anything 
else than research and development. 

Mr. Chairman, the research and de- 
velopment of the Nerva engine has been 
considered to be important by the Con- 
gress in previous years. Any change in 
this respect would represent a revision in 
the will of the Congress. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. HoLIFIELD] hit the 
nail on the head in his last statement. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to be consist- 
ent in voting today to support the full 
amount that we have in this authoriza- 
tion bill, which is for research and devel- 
opment on the reactors which are essen- 
tial, no matter what you do in ‘space 
from here on, preserves the flexibility of 
action in future space missions. One 
could be consistent even though one 
voted yesterday to reduce the amount of 
$20 million from the NASA Nerva pro- 
gram, because that was for hardware 
and this proposed authorization is for 
research and development on the re- 
actors which are required for any mis- 
sions in the future. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am going to re- 
tain the balance of my time. I have 
spoken long enough, longer than I 
expected. f 

Mr. Chairman, in order that other 
Members on the minority side will have 
an opportunity to speak and others on 
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our side will have an opportunity to 
speak, we shall be back during the gen- 
eral debate and shall have plenty of time 
to discuss this matter further during 
the amendatory period. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I never cease to be amazed at the 
great flexibility of the Members of this 
body and the dexterity with which they 
can shift from one particular compli- 
cated and obtuse subject to quite a dif- 
ferent subject matter. 

Mr. Chairman, today, we move from 
the outer space to the inner space pro- 
gram and from the module to the mole- 
cule. But, I shall now turn to the lan- 
gauge as is contained in the committee 
report, because I would like to provide 
a little additional legislative history, and 
that has reference to the wishes of the 
Joint Committee relative to the plow- 
share projects that have been funded in 
this authorization bill for the last fiscal 
year, and the desire that they be carried 
out. 

Mr. Chairman, I direct the attention 
of the Members of the Committee par- 
ticularly to the language of the commit- 
tee report beginning on page 44 and ex- 
tending through page 46, wherein the 
committee has expressed its deep con- 
cern that planned plowshare experi- 
ments have not been conducted, that 
even though the sum of $2 million was 
spent in getting one of these shots ready 
during this past year, the experiment 
was not executed. 

This is important, I think, because the 
President of the United States back in 
February of this year—around February 
or March of this year—told the 18-na- 
tion disarmament conference that the 
United States was prepared to make 
available this very important nuclear 
technological knowledge to the nonnu- 
clear nations. And, of course, it should 
have appeared at the outset that when 
we talk about these plowshare experi- 
ments, we are talking about the peace- 
ful use of the atom, the use of this tre- 
mendous new source of energy with 
which to perform such things as dig- 
ging canals and with particular reference 
to the discussions with reference to the 
likelihood as to the construction of a new 
sea-level canal in the next decade or so. 

It is important that we continue to 
perfect our technology in this regard. 
And it is entirely inconsistent, in my 
opinion—entirely inconsistent—for the 
President to make promises and to give 
assurances to the nonnuclear nations 
that if they will go ahead and sign a 
nonproliferation treaty that we will then 
make this technology available to them 
while we do not carry on the experiments 
that have been planned here in the 
United States, to perfect the basis of 
our own technology in this field. 

So I hope we can make it abundantly 
clear in connection with the legislative 
history we are making on this bill today 
that it is the opinion of the Joint Com- 
mittee that there is a real duty on the 
part of the Commission to proceed to 
carry out this very important program. 

Very quickly, before I yield the floor, I 
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of course want to express my pleasure 
in the fact that we will today, with the 
passage of this authorization bill, be 
funding the advance engineering work 
that will allow the beginning of a most 
important and historic scientific project 
in this country. It is somewhat amusing, 
I think, in a way, to consider that all of 
our debate here today, and that has ap- 
peared in the press in recent months, has 
been revolving around where it should 
be located, but there has not been very 
much said about the importance of the 
facility itself. That is, of course, the most 
important feature of it. I remember serv- 
ing as one of the minority members a 
couple of years ago on the Select Com- 
mittee on Science and Research that was 
set up in this body I think in the 88th 
Congress, to consider and hold hearings 
on the whole spectrum of research and 
development conducted in this country. 
We found that at that time something 
like $16 billion was being expended an- 
nually for research and development, 
but of that gigantic sum less than 10 
percent, only about $1.5 billion annual- 
ly, was going to pure, basic, fundamen- 
tal research, and yet it was the conclu- 
sion of that committee and of some very 
distinguished scientists, that this is an 
area on which we need to maintain 
American scientific supremacy and our 
lead. 

This accelerator, which has no mili- 
tary applications at all—and I had a dis- 
cussion with the distinguished vice chair- 
man of the committee on the floor the 
other day refuting any such notion that 
the construction of this facility has any 
military significance, and that it is going 
to complicate negotiations of a nonpro- 
liferation treaty—that simply is not the 
fact, but it is going to be a very impor- 
tant tool in basic scientific research. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Illinois 1 additional 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized for 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall not take the time of the 
Committee at this particular moment in 
the debate to review the very exhaustive 
procedures that were employed, not only 
by the Commission itself, but by the Na- 
tional Academy of Science, to make sure 
that we were selecting a site for the ac- 
celerator that was not based upon pure 
political partisan considerations, or any 
parochial interest of a particular member 
of the committee, but on the interaction 
of all of the factors that would assure 
the selection of a site that would make 
this a great tool of scientific research 
which I am sure it is destined to be. 

I applaud my fellow members of the 
committee for their lack of partisanship 
and for their lack of parochialism in 
connection with the decision which has 
been made, and I affirm the fact that I 
think the National Academy of Sciences 
and the Commission made the right se- 
lection when they picked Weston, III., as 
the site for the accelerator. 

We have heard, and I am sure we will 
hear more, about open housing at and 
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around the site that the Atomic Energy 
Commission has selected for the 200 Bev 
accelerator. I rise today in support of 
this project, and wish to emphasize the 
positive scientific benefits to be gained 
from this facility. 

There are people who will ask: What 
will we lose if we fail to build this ac- 
celerator? I wish to discuss with you the 
kind of research it is planned to under- 
take with what would be the largest 
energy proton accelerator in the world. 

My colleagues all know by now—22 
years after the detonation of the first 
nuclear weapon at Alamagordo—that 
matter consists of nuclei made of protons 
and neutrons and electrons revolving 
about these nuclei. However, science does 
not know to this day the nature of the 
force that keeps protons bound to neu- 
trons or to each other in the nucleus of 
an atom. In spite of this, we have har- 
nessed that force in nuclear reactors. 
We are producing electricity by such 
means. While being fully aware of the 
famous equation that Einstein derived 
from his special theory of relativity— 
that energy is equivalent to the product 
of the mass times the square of the ve- 
locity of light—and being able to utilize 
this nuclear energy, we are not much 
further ahead in our understanding of 
the forces in the nucleus than we were 
a decade or two ago. 

High energy physics—and this is the 
subject matter for which the 200 Bev 
accelerator has been designed—has con- 
tributed not only new knowledge in 
physics, it has contributed indeed to 
better international understanding. We 
are faced today with the fact that the 
Soviets are completing this year what 
will soon be the highest energy proton 
accelerator in the world. At Serpukhov, 
which is not too far from Moscow, the 
Soviets are completing the construction 
of a 70 billion electron volt accelerator. 
This accelerator is more than twice as 
large in energy as the largest existing 
accelerator, the 33 billion electron volt 
accelerator, which is operating at the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory on 
Long Island in New York State. 

Even if we were to start today to go 
into the final design of the 200 Bev ac- 
celerator and begin construction the fol- 
lowing year, it will be some 7 years 
before we begin operating with the 200 
Bev accelerator, while the Soviets prob- 
ably will be operating their 70 Bev, pres- 
ently the world’s largest accelerator, 
sometime next year. In my opinion there 
is great urgency from the scientific 
standpoint as well as from the national 
prestige standpoint for the United States 
to get started with the 200 Bev ac- 
celerator. 

If we postpone this accelerator for any 
lengthy period of time for reasons that 
are not germane to the scientific progress 
that can and should be made, we will be 
forfeiting to the Soviet Union the leader- 
ship in nuclear physics and elementary 
particle physics that we have built so 
painstakingly in this country since Janu- 
ary 1939 when the discovery of the fis- 
sioning of a uranium nucleus was an- 
nounced at an American Physics Society 
meeting here in Washington, D.C., by 
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that great Italian-American scientist, 
Enrico Fermi. 

Einstein and Fermi came to this coun- 
try because they could pursue this science 
in freedom. We have by supporting sci- 
ence in this country made it possible for 
scientists and engineers to pursue with 
success research and development for the 
good of mankind and for the security 
of the free world. If we fail now to go 
forward with the construction of the 200- 
Bev accelerator we will be failing the 
promise that the great pioneers like Ein- 
stein and Fermi had set for us in their 
exploration of the frontiers of nuclear 
science. 

Even if scentists do not develop knowl- 
edge of commercial value or national se- 
curity impact from the experiments with 
the 200-Bev accelerator—and paren- 
thetically a man would be rash indeed to 
make a prediction that they cannot— 
the knowledge that will come from the 
accelerator will illuminate man’s under- 
standing of the smallest bits of matter 
that go into the nucleus of the atom 
and contribute to the illumination of the 
largest known conglomerates of matter 
at the fringes of the universe which are 
called Quasars, or quasi-stellar radio 
sources. I, for one, believe that such 
knowledge can and will contribute to 
all of the scientific endeavors of man- 
kind. 

I therefore urge my colleagues to vote 
for H.R. 10918, a bill authorizing ap- 
propriations for the Atomic Energy 
Commission and containing a line item 
for the design and other activities con- 
nected with the proposed 200-Bev ac- 
celerator. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Price]. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I strongly support enactment of the 
AEC’s authorization bill for fiscal year 
1968, including provision of $7,333,000 
for architect-engineering and certain 
other work on the proposed 200-Bev 
accelerator. The site chosen by the AEC 
for this accelerator, after exhaustive 
consideration by the National Academy 
of Sciences and the Commission itself, is 
5 in Du Page and Kane Counties, 


I have read the separate views of Sen- 
ator Pastore opposing authorization for 
the 200-Bev accelerator at this time. I 
have, of course, the greatest respect for 
the chairman of our committee and 
readily acknowledge the sincerity of his 
views. However, a large majority of our 
committee—including all of the House 
Members—favor authorization of the 
$7,333,000 for this accelerator now. I also 
disagree with a number of the specific 
arguments Senator Pastore has ad- 
vanced, and shall, therefore, explain my 
own position on the matters identified 
by Senator PASTORE. 

PREFERENCES AS TO TYPE OF MACHINE 


I do not believe it is wise to defer ac- 
tion on this project simply because there 
has been disagreement within the execu- 
tive branch as to the scope of the accel- 
erator to be built. In the first place, the 
AEC is not at this time seeking—nor is 
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our committee recommending authori- 
zation of—all the funds necessary for 
construction of the 200-Bev accelerator. 
All we are recommending are funds for 
architect-engineer work and certain 
procurement and assembly of compo- 
nents required for the initial portions of 
the accelerator’s injector. 

The Joint Committee’s report, more- 
over, adopts the recommendations of our 
Subcommittee on Research, Develop- 
ment, and Radiation—of which I am 
the chairman—that architect-engineer 
funds for the 200-Bev accelerator be au- 
thorized on the condition that the de- 
sign of the accelerator will be such as 
to assure a design intensity set forth in 
the Lawrence Radiation Laboratory 
plans. Our report also specifies the com- 
mittee’s intent concerning other aspects 
of the accelerator’s scope. There is no 
disagreement within our committee on 
these technical matters. If Congress ap- 
proves the AEC’s authorization bill as 
recommended by our committee—as I 


hope will be done—the legislative 
branch’s intent will be clear. 
PRIORITIES IN A HEAVILY COMMITTED 
ECONOMY 


The argument has been made that 
Congress should not approve $7,333,000 
for this project because of other de- 
mands on the Federal budget. Of course, 
this kind of reasoning can be used against 
any worthwhile civilian project. I am as 
much interested as anyone in saving 
money where we can. However, it would 
certainly be false economy to disapprove 
this outstanding research tool—which 
has received the support of the scientific 
community and the administration after 
years of consideration—for budgetary 
reasons. 

PROBLEM OF WATER SUPPLY AT SITE 
SUGGESTED 

During the course of our committee’s 
consideration of the 200-Bev accelera- 
tor, a question was raised by an assistant 
attorney general of the State of Mich- 
igan concerning the impact of approval 
of the proposed site upon certain water 
supply problems involving Lake Mich- 
igan. Subsequently, the assistant at- 
torney general supplied the committee 
with a statement for the record by the 
attorney general of the State of Mich- 
igan, which is printed in the record of 
our hearings. The principal purpose of 
this statement was to bring to our com- 
mittee's attention the fact that unless 
new investigations clearly indicate that 
there are adequate sources of ground and 
surface water to meet the water needs 
which will be required by the accelera- 
tor, as well as by industry and popula- 
tion which it will generate, there could 
arise a demand for additional water from 
Lake Michigan either by the State of 
Illinois on behalf of its newly attracted 
population or by the Federal Govern- 
ment for operation of this facility. 

Our committee considered this matter 
carefully. We requested information 
from the AEC and the State of Illinois, 
all of which is printed in our hearings. 
The AEC informed us as follows: 

The AEC expects, on the basis of informa- 
tion provided primarily by the State of Ili- 
nois, that adequate water is available to the 
proposed new facility from aquifers under- 
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lying the site and from the Fox River. It is 
not considered, therefore, that any water 
would be required from Lake Michigan for 
this project. 


The State of Illinois replied that three 
sources of water for operation of the 
accelerator are potentially available in 
adequate quantities at the site; that 
each of these three sources is potentially 
capable of providing the water require- 
ments of the facility or they could be 
used in any choice of combination of 
sources; and that all are unrelated to any 
use from or drainage to Lake Michigan. 

Of course, I am not here attempting to 
prejudge any application by the State 
of Illinois to obtain additional water 
from Lake Michigan in accordance with 
the Supreme Court’s latest decree. How- 
ever, I believe it is clear that there is 
no reason to withhold approval of this 
accelerator on account of lack of water. 

PUBLIC POLICY QUESTIONS INVOLVED 


There are some who urge that Con- 
gress disapprove siting of the 200-Bev 
accelerator in Illinois because the State 
legislature thus far has not approved 
open housing legislation. I believe it 
would be a grave error for friends of the 
civil rights movement to vote against the 
project on this basis. 

My own stand on issues of equal oppor- 
tunity, civil rights, and open housing is 
known to every Member of Congress and 
to the public. There is not another Mem- 
ber of Congress who has more consist- 
ently and strongly supported legislation 
designed to help assure equal rights for 
all men. In no way whatsoever is my sup- 
port of the AEC’s request for authoriza- 
tion of this project inconsistent with my 
position on these matters. 

It has been asserted that the matters 
of the local status of civil rights and 
nondiscrimination were announced by 
the AEC to be of “primary concern” in 
choosing a site for this accelerator. Like- 
wise, it has been implied that nondis- 
crimination—and specifically open hous- 
ing legislation—was a “primary cri- 
terion,” a “condition precedent,” and 
so forth, to approval of a particular site. 

It is most important to recognize that 
neither the original site selection cri- 
teria submitted to the Joint Committee 
in April 1965 by the Commission, nor the 
criteria submitted to the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences in November 1965, spe- 
cifically mention the criteria of civil 
rights or nondiscrimination, much less 
the matter of open housing legislation. 
Neither did the National Academy of 
Sciences report to the Commission rec- 
ommending consideration of six sites for 
the accelerator, dated March 21, 1966. 

It is correct that beginning in April 
1966 the AEC, in considering the six sites 
recommended by the National Academy 
of Sciences, did announce that certain 
commitments on equal opportunity 
would be expected from the successful 
site. However—and this point was re- 
emphasized during testimony from the 
AEC during our committee’s authoriza- 
tion hearings this year—the Commis- 
sion never took the position that the 
matter of equal opportunity or any of its 
aspects would be given primary consid- 
eration over all other factors in choosing 
an accelerator site. Quite the contrary, 
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the Commission’s decision was an- 
nounced to be based upon a “balancing 
of all factors involved.” Even more im- 
portant, the AEC never singled out the 
existence of open housing legislation as 
a condition precedent to selection of a 
site. 

The environment of a proposed site 
has always been recognized as a key con- 
sideration in locating the 200-Bev ac- 
celerator. I agree that the general cli- 
mate of equal opportunity is an impor- 
tant factor in determining the quality 
of a site’s environment. However, there 
are many matters to be considered in 
evaluating the climate of equal oppor- 
tunity, including actions taken by pri- 
vate as well as governmental bodies. The 
Commission was therefore correct, in my 
opinion, in reviewing a large number of 
factors—such as employment, housing, 
education, municipal, and community 
facilities, and police- community rela- 
tions —rather than focusing its atten- 
tion on only one item. 

Finally, we must remember that it 
will take 7 years for this facility to be- 
come operational, and it will function 
for many years thereafter. During this 
period of time there can and will be, I 
am convinced, concrete steps taken to 
improve further the climate of equal op- 
portunity in Du Page and Kane Counties, 
just as some of these steps have already 
been taken. 

In summary, I urge the Members of 
the House to support H.R. 10918, includ- 
ing the line item for the 200-Bev accel- 
erator at the site recommended by the 
Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois 1 
additional minute for the purpose of 
enabling the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. Rocers], to propound some ques- 
tions. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. When you 
made reference to water supply, you were 
expressing an opinion of the Commis- 
eae in connection therewith, were you 
no 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. More than an 
opinion of the Commission. I was stat- 
ing the information which the Commis- 
sion has in documented form from the 
Illinois State Geological Survey as to 
the potential for water availability on 
the site. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And that 
opinion was rendered before the decree 
that was entered on the 12th day of June 
in the Supreme Court as it relates to the 
action taken by the neighboring States? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. That could be 
true, but the information that we have 
from the State of Illinois and from the 
AEC is to the effect that no water will be 
drawn either from Lake Michigan or 
from drainage into the lake. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If there 
should be a shortage, then it would be- 
come necessary to take the water from 
Lake Michigan, and you would have to 
go back to the Supreme Court and get the 
decree modified, would you not? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. No; I do not 
think so. I do not think there is a possi- 
bility of shortage for the accelerator. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I know better than 
to get into a legal argument with this 
great barrister on my left. But I would 
like to refer to a point in the Supreme 
Court decision to which the gentleman 
refers and which he placed in the RECORD. 

In paragraph 4 on page 3, it says: 

4. The State of Illinois may make applica- 
tion for a modification of this decree so as 
to permit the diversion of additional water 
from Lake Michigan for domestic use when 
and if it appears that the reasonable needs 
of the Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan 
Region (comprising Cook, Du Page, Kane, 
Lake, McHenry, and Will Counties) for water 
for such use cannot be met from the water 
resources available to the region, including 
both ground and surface water and the water 
permitted by this decree to be diverted from 
Lake Michigan, and if it further appears that 
all feasible means reasonably available to the 
State of Illinois and its municipalities, po- 
litical subdivisions, agencies, and instru- 
mentalities have been employed to improve 
the water quality of the Sanitary and Ship 
Canal and to conserve and manage the water 
resources of the region and the use of water 
therein in accordance with the best modern 
scientific knowledge and engineering practice. 


The point of it is that the testimony 
before the committee shows that they 
will not need Lake Michigan water, but 
if, in the last analysis, these various 
counties have any possible need for ad- 
ditional water, they are authorized to 
make an application and obtain a modi- 
fication of the decree to satisfy the needs 
within reason. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Yes; and I will 
say, in selection of this site, the Com- 
mission probably gave the most serious 
attention to the available water supply. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I will yield if 
I have the time. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, as the gentleman knows, water is 
highly essential to operation of this 
plant. Without it, there will be a com- 
plete loss. If a shortage should come, 
then we recognize, as the gentleman from 
California has said, that before we can 
get the water from Lake Michigan, we 
must make an application to the Su- 
preme Court to modify that decree. That 
will take time. Are we going to let the 
plant stay free? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. The point is 
there is no dependence being placed on 
Lake Michigan for the accelerator’s 
water supply. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not yield additional time to the gentle- 
man at this point. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bates]. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this legislation. I would like 
to discuss three portions of it. The first 
is the extraneous issue that has been in- 
troduced into it in respect to the Weston 
site. The second is utilization of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes, and the 
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third is the fantastic advances which 
we have made in nuclear propulsion. 

First, I find it difficult to refrain from 
discussing the open housing aspect of 
the Weston site for the 200-Bev accelera- 
tor. For this body to insist that open 
housing be required in the Weston area 
raises a question of great magnitude. 
Such a provision was not one of the 
original criteria upon which each site 
was to be judged. As one who has voted 
for every civil rights bill while I have 
served in the Congress, I must say that 
the introduction of such an argument 
is both unfortunate and extraneous. It 
does not help the cause of civil rights, 
regardless of how well intended it may 
be. If we are to adopt such an amend- 
ment, it would be necessary for the 
Armed Services Committee to incorpo- 
rate such a provision in every bill in 
reference to every State where we have 
military installations. A strange and un- 
usual situation arises here because we 
are trying to force a State to adopt a law 
which even the Federal Government it- 
self has not adopted. This amendment 
should be defeated. 

Next, I would like to comment on naval 
nuclear propulsion. This bill includes 
$106,700,000 for the development of ad- 
vanced nuclear propulsion engines for 
nuclear submarines and surface war- 
ships. 

The naval nuclear propulsion has un- 
questionably been one of the most suc- 
cessful development programs ever 
undertaken. One of the main reasons for 
the eminent success of this program is 
the positive direction that Admiral 
Rickover has provided to the develop- 
ment work. Another is the unrelenting 
support which the legislative branch has 
given to the program. As our distin- 
guished then vice chairman and now 
chairman—Cuet Hotirretp—said last 
year on the occasion of the joint com- 
mittee’s 20th anniversary: 

The support which the Joint Committee 
and Congress gave to the development of 
the nuclear submarine will long be remem- 
bered as one of Congress’ greatest contribu- 
tions to the preservation of the Republic. 


The Nation is now dependent on the 
nuclear engines we have developed for 
the Navy for one of its main lines of 
defense—the Polaris-launching nuclear 
submarine. The outstanding success of 
Enterprise, our first nuclear-propelled 
carrier, during the Cuban crisis and now 
in operation off Vietnam demonstrates 
what nuclear propulsion also means to 
naval surface warships. 

Our main problem continues to be one 
of convincing certain Department of De- 
fense planners that the acknowledged 
military advantages of nuclear propul- 
sion of surface warships are worth pay- 
ing for. Again this year the Department 
of Defense asked for authorization of 
two oil-fired first-line surface warships, 
again making it necessary for the Con- 
gress to change them to nuclear ships. 

Nuclear power has already revolution- 
ized naval warfare. In reality no Navy 
exists without nuclear power. All nations 
know this. 

In addition, we are on the verge of an- 
other revolution in the age of the nuclear 
Navy. This bill contains the vital author- 
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ization for the continued work to attain 
the next revolutionary development. I 
refer to the research and development 
aimed at developing nuclear reactor cores 
for naval warships which will last for 
the lifetime of the warship. This will 
make possible many changes in the 
design of warships. You can be assured 
it will make our nuclear warships an- 
other order of magnitude more effective 
militarily. 

The Congress has by its persistence 
convinced the Defense Department to 
utilize nuclear propulsion for all of its 
submarines. Moreover, at long last, the 
Department of Defense appears to have 
come around to using nuclear propulsion 
for all of its new aircraft carriers, Un- 
fortunately, there remains a reluctance 
to accept the advantages of nuclear pro- 
pulsion for first-line surface warships 
which escort these carriers. This subject 
will be fully treated in the joint commit- 
tee report on nuclear propulsion of naval 
warships which is in the final stages of 
preparation. I commend this forthcom- 
ing report to all the Members of Con- 
gress. 

I now turn to my third subject, the 
pilot plant for irradiation of meat. 

On June 13, 1967, the Atomic Energy 
Commission announced the selection of 
Irradiated Foods, Inc.—IRRADCO—of 
Allentown, Pa., for negotiation of a con- 
tract to design, build, and operate, with 
Government cooperation, a pilot proc- 
essing plant for the preservation of meat 
by irradiation. The IRRADCO proposal 
was submitted in association with four 
coowners: Isotopes, Inc., Westwood, N..; 
Allen Products Co., Inc., Allentown, Pa.; 
Martin-Marietta Corp., Baltimore, Md., 
and Uniroyal, Inc.—formerly U.S. Rub- 
ber; and a subcontractor, Thompson 
Farms—formerly Reliable Packaging 
Co.—Chicago. 

The plant, expected to be operational 
in about 2 years, will process several va- 
rieties of meat including ham, pork, 
chicken, and beef, which will be intro- 
duced into the civilian market as soon as 
FDA approvals are granted. It is ex- 
pected that such processed meat may be 
stored for months or even years without 
refrigeration and without significant loss 
of wholesomeness or taste. Radiation 
processed bacon, flour, and potatoes have 
already been cleared for public consump- 
tion, and are being used by the Armed 
Forces. 

Technical assistance will be available 
to IRRADCO from the Army’s radiation 
laboratory at Natick, Mass., and from 
AEC’s Brookhaven Laboratory at Upton, 
N.Y. The Department of Commerce is 
cooperating in the interests of develop- 
ing a civilian commercial market for 
irradiated foods, and the Department of 
Defense is planning to purchase a mini- 
mum of 300,000 pounds of irradiated 
meats annually for the first 3 years of 
the plant’s operation. 

AEC participation was authorized and 
funds for limited assistance were appro- 
priated in fiscal year 1967. IRRADCO 
will privately finance the plant design 
and construction and provide the Com- 
mission with technical and economic 
data. 

More than 30 associate proposers, 
mostly from the food or nuclear oriented 
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organizations, submitted proposals. The 
IRRADCO proposal was selected on the 
basis of conceptual design, price, plant 
capacity, amount of AEC assistance re- 
quested, and willingness and ability to 
take business risks of the type involved 
in introducing commercially irradiated 
meat. products into the civilian economy. 
A number of the proposers have re- 
quested and received briefings which, it 
is hoped, will be helpful in guiding their 
continued participation in this field. 

Having said this, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ERLENBORN]. 

Mr, ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise at this time to support the legisla- 
tion under consideration and to compli- 
ment the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy on the job they have done re- 
garding this legislation. Also, I compli- 
ment the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the National Academy of Sciences for the 
way in which they have handled the con- 
test for choosing the location best suited 
for the construction of this proton ac- 
celerator. 

I believe it is apparent that the method 
used was fair to all, and that political 
considerations were set aside completely, 
and that the choice of the location was 
made on scientific grounds. 

Weston, the site that was chosen, is 
located in my district. The people in my 
district will be very happy to have this 
facility. We are sorry that the extraneous 
and false issues of the lack of water 
and the lack of open housing legislation 
in the State have been raised. I will spend 
a minute or two of my time to address 
myself to these points. 

I believe the question of adequacy of 
water has been very adequately covered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Price]. It has been demonstrated, and 
the scientists have been satisfied that 
there is a sufficient water supply in the 
area, completely apart from any source 
of water from Lake Michigan, The Fox 
River and the Niagara limestone aquifer 
that exists at this site will provide suffi- 
cient water. Those scientists who are 
going to operate this proton accelerator 
are satisfied, and I believe we can be 
satisfied with their judgment. 

On the question of open housing, I 
believe it is interesting to note that no 
one, either before the Joint Committee 
or here on the floor, has said there is 
less adequate housing available in this 
area than at the others of the six sites. 
The only question raised is whether the 
State has an open housing law. 

As a matter of fact, the raising of this 
question was done in a manner which 
made it obvious this was being used as 
a wedge to force the State legislature to 
pass an open housing law. 

The fact is the question of open hous- 
ing was not a criteria but, much to the 
credit of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
they did take this into consideration 
and they did offer to the civil rights 
groups, representing the civil rights 
movement in this country, an oppor- 
tunity to express their opinions as to the 
adequacy of the housing at the six final- 
ist sites. 

I would be remiss if I did not report 
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that. the national board of the NAACP 
adopted a resolution just a year ago in 
which they expressed the fact that in 
their opinion there was discrimination 
existing at all six of the finalist sites. 
Five of these States where the sites were 
located had open housing laws, and one, 
Illinois, did not, but they found that the 
discrimination at all six sites was com- 
parable, and they found no reason to 
take any position for or against any one 
of the sites. 

It is obvious they had the opportunity 
to express their opposition to this site 
or to any other site if they found more 
discrimination at one site than at an- 
other. They found at that time there was 
not. 

As a matter of fact, even today the only 
question which is being raised is a ques- 
tion of whether the State of Illinois has 
an open housing law. We do not. We 
have our problems. I do not. deny the 
fact that we have had problems in my 
own home county of Du Page. But we 
have been attacking those problems. 

I can report today that in the two 
communities near to this site, the com- 
munities of Weston and Glen Ellyn, since 
the first of the year there have been 250 
to 300 homes available on a nondiscrim- 
inatory basis through the real estate 
board in each of these communities; 
that is, a total of 500 or 600 homes 
available on a nondiscriminatory basis 
through a voluntary plan, without the 
coercion of legislation. 

It is alse obvious that though we have 
problems in Illinois, those States which 
have open housing laws have not solved 
their problems. New York still has Har- 
lem. California still has Watts. 

The question here really is not whether 
we have adequate housing in the area 
near Weston. The only question raised 
as an objection to this site is that we do 
not. have an open housing law. I believe 
those who raise this question are not 
helping the civil rights cause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe that those who raise this ques- 
tion are not doing any favors to the civil 
rights movement. 

In other cases in this Congress there 
have been attempts to interfere with 
judgments, to interfere with the appro- 
priations process by putting on civil 
rights riders. This Congress, this House, 
has never viewed that as a proper method 
of promoting the civil rights cause. 

I stand here as one who voted for the 
open-housing provisions of the Civil 
Rights Act last year. I would be very 
happy if the State of Illinois would pass 
an open-housing law. But I do not be- 
lieve we can use legislative blackmail for 
the purpose of forcing on any State of 
this country the laws we think that State 
should have by saying to them, “Pass the 
law and we will give you the plum.” This 
would be the most terrible criteria for us 
to use, and it would be a very bad prece- 
dent, which I am certain this House is 
not about to adopt. 

Mr. HOSMER, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. McCuttocu]. 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to support this legislation. The 
paramount. objective of this bill is our 
national security and common defense, 
but I wish to point out to my colleagues 
today one of the more important peace- 
ful aspects of the atomic energy pro- 
gram. It is an aspect that derives directly 
from the nuclear weapon. 

I am speaking about Plowshare, the 
program which takes its name from the 
prophecy of Isaiah. Nuclear weapons, 
like swords, can be beaten into plow- 
shares—or, in this case, transformed into 
peaceful nuclear explosives. These nu- 
clear devices represent a most inexpen- 
sive form of energy where thousands of 
tons of explosive are required to perform 
a given task. 

In the bill before this House, H.R. 
10918, the Joint Committee is recom- 
mending authorization of $21,865,000 for 
Plowshare operating funds. 

These funds are required to advance 
the research and development tasks fac- 
ing Plowshare. There are two major areas 
of utilization for peaceful nuclear explo- 
sives. One is in the area of excavating 
land cuts for canals, highways, and rails, 
and the forming of harbors. Another is 
for the breaking up underground of 
large amounts of rock so as to stimulate 
gas or oil production, for retorting oil 
shale in place, or for leaching of ore 
bodies such as copper in place. Both of 
these uses hold great promise for im- 
proving man’s opportunities for wrest- 
ing from nature needed resources, and 
top improving his means of transporta- 

on. 

I regret to note that the executive 
branch of the Government—despite as- 
surances to the other body and to the 
Joint Committee, 4 years ago, that it 
could and would pursue these develop- 
ments with vigor notwithstanding the 
limited test ban treaty—has not done so. 
As the committee report points out, it 
seems inconsistent for the United States 
to promise to provide other nations with 
Plowshare technology services while at 
the same time failing to proceed with the 
development of that technology. More- 
over, such inconsistency, caution, and 
hesitation has cost us at least $2,000,000. 
One cannot help but agree with the re- 
port’s recommendation that we should 
get on with the task of developing this 
technology. 

If the techniques for facilitating ex- 
traction of oil from oil shale in U.S. de- 
posits alone could be developed, we would 
thereby make available from U.S. de- 
posits alone more usable oil than the 
presently known petroleum reserves in 
the rest of the world. The recurrent 
Middle East crises point up the need for 
the United States to pursue with vigor 
Plowshare developments in oil shale and 
oil and gas production stimulation. The 
first such experiment, called Gasbuggy— 
an experiment to test the feasibility of 
stimulating the production of gas by nu- 
clear explosives—is scheduled to be car- 
ried out in the fall of 1967. Gasbuggy is 
a cooperative Government-industry proj- 
ect 


I urge my colleagues to support H.R. 
10918 which contains authorization for 
many peaceful nuclear developments, 
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among which is the beginning of a sig- 
nificant future for peaceful nuclear 
explosives. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Younc]. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, I join 
with my colleagues of the House who are 
members of the Joint Committee in sup- 
porting the recommendations made by 
the committee in its report, and urge 
you to approve H.R. 10918, the bill to 
authorize the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s appropriations for this coming fis- 
cal year. { 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to call your at- 
tention to the fact that there is in this 
bill a relatively small sum of money, $26.2 
million—a sum less than one percent of 
the total funds being requested for the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s budget this 
year—which will be devoted to the Com- 
mission’s controlled thermonuclear re- 
search program. It will be money well 
spent. The Commission, after 2 years of 
study of this program, has reached a 
policy decision to substantially increase 
the level of research on this promising 


program. 
The Joint Committee welcomes this 
more aggressive approach to controlled 
fusion research. We welcome this ap- 
proach for several reasons. To me the 
most important reason is that the United 
States can ill afford to neglect any new 
and promising sources of energy. As all 
of you know, the electrical energy needs 
of our country are growing at a rate of 
about 7 percent a year. To put it another 
way, the requirements for electrical en- 
ergy are doubling every 10 years. In the 
underdeveloped parts of the world the 
demand for sources of energy are in 
pei cases growing at an even greater 
ra 
Controlled fusion holds the promise 
of a source of electrical energy whose 
fuel supply would be unlimited. There is 
enough deuterium—the heavy isotope of 
hydrogen—in the waters of the ocean to 
fuel controlled fusion reactors for mil- 
lions, if not billions, of years at our cur- 
rent rate of electrical consumption. 
The scientists who are pursuing re- 
search in this field are probably more 
optimistic today than they have been 
for many years. They are convinced that 
they can and will demonstrate the feasi- 
bility of controlled fusion within the 
next decade. A decade is not a long pe- 
riod of time for the advancement of 
technology, particularly one where it is 
universally recognized that getting fu- 
sion energy in a controlled manner rep- 
resents one of the most difficult physics 
problems that science has ever faced. 
As the Joint Committee’s report indi- 
cates, the pursuit of research in this area 
will do more than eventually bring this 
power under man’s control. It will, just 
as the development of controlled nuclear 
fission has done, spur the development of 
more efficient and economical methods 
of producing electrical energy, whether 
by utilizing fossil fuel, nuclear fission or 
controlled fusion. The free enterprise 
system thrives best when there exists the 
gadfiy of competition. Competition 
should not be only between different en- 
trepreneurs. It should be between differ- 
ent technologies as well. 
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For these and other reasons, I urge 
my colleagues in this House to vote for 
ELR. 10918. 

Mr. Chairman, of course, besides ris- 
ing in earnest, sincere, and eager sup- 
port of this legislation, I want to join my 
distinguished colleague and friend on 
the committee the gentleman from 
Ohio, in his commendation of the very 
fine leadership that our chairman has 
given us as well as the ranking minority 
member of the House side, together with 
all of the members of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy and the very able 
staff that serves this committee. 

I think it is a very fine piece of legis- 
lation, Mr. Chairman. I want to say that 
I think this is typical of the work that 
this great committee does. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the legislation as it is reported to 
the House by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 10918, which authorizes appropri- 
ations to the AEC for fiscal year 1968. 
The distinguished vice chairman of the 
Joint Committee has already summa- 
rized the bill, and I endorse his descrip- 
tion of the effect of this proposed legis- 
lation. I would like to add a few words 
specifically directed to the AEC’s raw 
materials program. 

The Joint Committee has recom- 
mended authorization of $129,094,000 
for this program for fiscal year 1968. 
The vast majority of these funds will be 
used for procurement of uranium con- 
centrate for national defense and civil- 
ian needs. The Government’s uranium 
purchases are drawing to a close, how- 
ever, and will terminate on December 31, 
1970. With the sharply increasing growth 
of nuclear power, the need for uranium 
for civilian purposes has increased very 
significantly. 

Our committee explored these matters 
at considerable length last year, and 
again this spring in connection with our 
authorization hearings. As the Joint 
Committee has stated in the past, the 
primary responsibility for satisfying 
commercial demands for uranium lies 
with private industry. That the uranium 
mining and milling industry recognizes 
and is taking the necessary steps to meet 
this responsibility is reflected by, among 
other things, the amount of exploration 
drilling undertaken in 1966 and thus far 
in 1967. 

It should also be recognized that the 
Government—specifically the AEC—has 
certain responsibilities in this area. 
Knowledge concerning the quantities of 
uranium available and costs of recovery 
is intimately related to the pace and 
scope of this Nation’s program for de- 
veloping the more advanced reactors. 
Thus, the AEC should be in a position to 
evaluate and publicize the extent of our 
total uranium supplies, which involves 
= Fae data obtained from private in- 


Another matter the committee expects 
to follow closely during the coming year 
concerns the AEC’s plans for determining 
the viability of the domestic uranium in- 
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dustry and the consequent removal of the 
prohibition against all toll enriching for- 
eign uranium for domestic use, in accord- 
ance with Public Law 88-489. The AEC 
has stated it is still too early to e-tablish 
quantitative criteria for such determina- 
tion, and the committee agrees. However, 
it is important for the AEC and the com- 
mittee to remain alert to new data which 
could affect this conclusion. 
STATEMENT ON RADIATION EXPOSURE OF 
URANIUM MINERS 

The Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy has always maintained the keenest 
interest in the subject of protecting 
atomic energy workers and the general 
public against the hazards of excessive 
radiation exposure. We have conducted 
many hearings and have requested the 
experts in this field, whether they be em- 
ployed in the Federal Government or 
elsewhere, to testify before us. We have 
considered ourselves responsible to Con- 
gress and the American people to place 
the best available information about 
these matters in the public record. 

Uranium miners are among the cate- 
gories of workers who may be exposed 
to excessive amounts of radiation unless 
appropriate measures are taken to re- 
duce this exposure. The radiation haz- 
ards facing uranium miners have been 
considered a number of times in the 
past by the Joint Committee, as well as 
by other committees of Congress. Sub- 
stantial progress has been made by the 
mining industry—in cooperation with 
State and Federal organizations—since 
the early days of the atomic energy pro- 
gram in reducing the radiation levels in 
the mines. However, in April of this year 
we decided that a public hearing was 
called for in order to explore the reasons 
for delay on the Federal level in estab- 
lishing and enforcing effective standards 
for radiation exposure of uranium 
miners. 

We therefore announced that our 
hearings would be held beginning on 
May 9. A few days before our hearings 
commenced, the Secretary of Labor is- 
sued an order under the Walsh-Healey 
Act establishing standards applicable to 
deliveries of uranium to the AEC. At the 
present time all significant deliveries of 
uranium concentrate are being made un- 
der AEC contracts, although substantial 
sales to private parties in the United 
States have already occurred. 

Seven days of hearings specifically de- 
voted to the radiation exposure of urani- 
um miners were held before the commit- 
tee’s subcommittee on research, devel- 
opment, and radiation during May and 
June. Our witnesses included represent- 
atives from Federal and State agencies, 
labor unions, mining companies, and 
Scientific experts. We explored this mat- 
ter in great depth and as a result made 
some preliminary recommendations 
which are set forth in the committee’s 
report on the AEC’s fiscal 1968 author- 
ization bill. One of the results of our 
hearings was the issuance of revised 
Walsh-Healey regulations by the Secre- 
tary of Labor as of June 12, 1967. 

Of course, sustained efforts will be re- 
quired to make further improvements 
in the uranium mining environments. 
Some of these efforts are underway 
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among the responsible Federal agencies. 
The committee remains seriously con- 
cerned, moreover, that the Federal ra- 
diation council still has not adopted a 
recommended exposure standard for 
uranium miners. Our committee expects 
to schedule additional hearings to in- 
quire into this matter. We intend to 
maintain surveillance over the executive 
agencies to assure ourselves that appro- 
priate measures are taken, and that the 
division of responsibilities within the 
Federal Government does not serve as 
an excuse for inaction. 

Unfortunately, a considerable amount 
of misinformation has been publicized 
concerning the past, present, and future 
hazards facing the uranium miners. 
Some of this has been the result of er- 
roneous statements made by Federal 
officials, as well as sensational news cov- 
erage. There are the usual individuals 
who seek to derive personal profit by 
playing upon the fear of the unknown, 
and the legitimate concern we all share 
for the welfare of our fellow citizens. 

It is to be expected in a field as com- 
plex as this that public confusion will re- 
sult, and we consider it one of our com- 
mittee’s primary responsibilities to help 
clarify these matters to the maximum 
possible degree, The record of our re- 
cent hearings, though not yet published, 
is available for anyone to read, and we 
believe that the printed transcript will 
make a significant contribution to under- 
standing of this subject. 

In summary, I believe H.R, 10918 pro- 
vides for essential AEC activities relating 
to the uranium industry, and I urge en- 
actment of this legislation. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from [Illinois [ Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI]. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chair- 
man, I support this legislation. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. 
Morris]. 

Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Chairman, included in H.R. 10918 is an 
authorization for funds to build a meson 
physics facility at the Los Alamos Scien- 
tific Laboratory in the State of New 
Mexico. 

I would like to remind my colleagues 
of the importance of this project, not 
only to research in basic science at the 
Los Alamos Laboratory, but the impor- 
tance of this facility to research and 
education in the Rocky Mountain States. 

This facility, which consists primarily 
of a proton linear accelerator, when com- 
pleted in 1971 will be the highest inten- 
sity—although not the largest energy— 
proton accelerator in existence. Thus it 
will be a unique research tool, the only 
one of its kind in the world, and it will 
be located in the Rocky Mountain States. 

The Los Alamos Laboratory is already 
a center of excellence in nuclear science 
as you all know. The atomic bomb was 
developed at the Los Alamos Laboratory 
and for the most part this laboratory 
has devoted itself to the weapons aspects 
of our national security. However, ap- 
proximately one-half of the Los Alamos 
effort today is in nonweapons research 
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and development, such as the Rover nu- 
clear propulsion for space program and 
the controlled fusion program which 
some of my colleagues may have alluded 
to. I wish to point out today that the 
scientists at the Los Alamos Laboratory 
are also engaged in unclassified basic re- 
search of great significance. The meson 
physics facility will indeed provide an- 
other way to further that fundamental 
research. 

The primary reason for this facility is 
to study the forces within the nucleus of 
the atom, to try to understand why and 
how protons can stick to each other or 
stick to neutrons in the core of the atom. 
My colleagues are aware of the fact that 
we have been able to achieve the release 
of nuclear energy from the nucleus of 
the atom. We can utilize such energy to 
produce electricity. We can also utilize 
such energy to deter other nations from 
nuclear war, but scientists still do not 
know the nature of the forces involved 
in the large amounts of energy that are 
available in the nucleus of the atom. 
The highest intensity proton accelera- 
tor—this meson physics facility—is be- 
ing built with the purpose of studying 
these nuclear forces. The reason it is 
called a meson physics facility is that 
it will produce a secondary beam of me- 
dium mass particles known as mesons, It 
is these medium mass particles, specif- 
ically of the pion type, which it is hypoth- 
esized is the means by which the forces 
between protons and neutrons in the 
nucleus are exchanged, Scientists have 
great hopes that when this facility is 
operating in 1971 we will begin to see 
evidence of the mechanism by which 
these forces are maintained. 

Another group of scientists, the biol- 
ogists and the medical scientists, have 
another use for pions. They would like 
to use negative pions for the purpose of 
treating deep-seated cancers in human 
beings. The linear accelerator at Los 
Alamos will provide beams of pions 
which can be utilized for medical re- 
search purposes in conjunction with the 
University of New Mexico Medical School. 
Such experiments will be carried on there 
and hopefully before the end of the 
1970’s, if better methods are not found 
for coping with deep-seated cancers, 
these strange particles may be used to 
alleviate the problems of deep-seated 
cancers. 

As I stated before, this meson facility 
will be a great research facility unique in 
this world and located in a place con- 
venient to all the scientists of this coun- 
try, but most particularly, convenient to 
the researchers in the Rocky Mountain 
States. There are many good universities 
in the Rocky Mountain States and we 
need such research facilities to assure us 
that the people we train in the sciences 
will be able to work at home and receive 
further graduate training within their 
own region. Furthermore, it will give 
other Americans not blessed with the 
opportunity to live in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, an opportunity to do their 
graduate study and perhaps make their 
careers in science and live in the Rocky 
Mountain region. 

I would therefore urge my colleagues 
to follow the recommendations of the 
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Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and 
support H.R. 10918, the bill authorizing 
funds for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s fiscal year 1968 program, a pro- 
gram which is forward looking with re- 
gard to science and technology. Not only 
ourselves but our children and our 
grandchildren will in the years to come 
profit from the research and development 
that will be carried out with the funds 
being recommended for authorization 
today. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Conyers]. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to point out that the Atomic Energy 
Commission received from Mr. Clarence 
Mitchell, the director of the Washington 
bureau of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, a 
letter which does put in question the 
racial atmosphere and the lack of an 
open housing policy in and around the 
village of Weston, III. Mr. Mitchell’s let- 
ter reads: 

JUNE 21, 1966. 
Dr. GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. SEABORG: It is my understanding 
that the Atomic Energy Commission is care- 
fully evaluating various sites for the loca- 
tion of the Atom Smasher. It is gratifying 
to note that among other things the Com- 
mission is considering whether adequate 
housing facilities will be available for per- 
sons connected with the project. During a 
recent visit to Colorado it was heartening 
to hear that the officials of that state were 
determined to see that there would not be 
any discrimination on the basis of race in 
the field of housing. As I am sure you know, 
the state of Colorado has passed and now 
enforces a fair housing law. 

We are advised that the state of Illinois 
is also under consideration as a possible 
site. That state has a long history of ex- 
tensive housing discrimination on the basis 
of race. In addition, its legislature has re- 
fused to pass a fair housing law. President 
Lyndon Johnson has called upon the Con- 
gress to enact a national fair housing statute 
but the junior Senator from Illinois, Mr. 
Everett Dirksen, has announced his opposi- 
tion to this proposal. With the state legisla- 
ture opposed to fair housing and an influ- 
ential United States Senator also against 
fair housing policies, it would seem that 
Illinois should be disqualified as a possible 
location for the project. 

Accordingly, it is urged that the Commis- 
sion make a careful inquiry on the housing 
picture in Illinois. Without a clear legisla- 
tive safeguard from the state and/or the 
Federal Government, it would seem that 
Illinois cannot possibly give assurances that 
there would be adequate safeguards against 
persons being deprived of housing solely be- 
cause of race. A reply to this letter will be 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE MITCHELL, 
Director, Washington Bureau. 


Mr. Chairman, the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission responded 
as follows: 


U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., July 1, 1966. 

Mr. CLARENCE MITCHELL, 

Director, Washington Bureau, National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. MITCHELL: Thank you for your 
letter of June 21 concerning the problem of 
housing discrimination and its relationship 
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to the Commission’s choice of a site for the 
proposed 200 Bey accelerator. You may be 
assured that the Commission deems this 
matter to be an important aspect in its 
search for the best site for the machine. 
Under the circumstances, I have taken the 
liberty of making key portions of your letter 
available to the Director, State of Illinois 
Department of Business and Economic De- 
velopment, so that he might respond on this 
matter, which is of concern to us all. I am 
enclosing a copy of my letter. 
Sincerely yours, 
GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the question Mr. 
Mitchell raised a year ago is exactly 
what is in contention today. Each of 
the other five final site choices were in 
communities which had better support 
for open occupancy and which had bet- 
ter conditions with reference to this fac- 
tor. 

Mr. Chairman, for anyone to suggest 
to the Congress or to anyone else that 
that question was not involved or is not 
involved, I think they should be referred 
not only to the Chairman’s letter, but to 
the assurances that were sought by the 
Atomic Energy Commission regarding 
the availability of housing to all on an 
equal basis. They went to some length 
to emphasize that they were going to in- 
quire into the racial atmosphere exist- 
ing in the community in which they 
were going to locate an ultimately one- 
half billion dollar project. 

A press release of the AEC, issued on 
January 20, 1967, reflects the fact that 
it did, indeed, seek assurance of a har- 
monious racial atmosphere, and that 
there was some uncertainty concerning 
housing conditions in the area around 
the Weston site. The release stated in 
reference to “other considerations” in 
determining the site for the project: 

With regard to using the Accelerator Labo- 
ratory to help establish new centers of excel- 
lence, the Commission concluded that the 
national nature of the project is of such im- 
portance as to mitigate against too closely 
associating the project with any one institu- 
tion or group of regional institutions. The 
outstanding accessibility of the Weston site 
should enable the Accelerator Laboratory to 
have a large and beneficial impact on more 
than merely the universities and colleges 
closest at hand. 

In its investigations and evaluations the 
Atomic Energy Commission included con- 
sideration of the climate of equal opportu- 
nity and non-discrimination that existed in 
the communities containing and surround- 
ing the six prospective sites, as well as the 
applicable state laws, executive orders and 
local ordinances. 

The AEC sought and obtained assurances 
of nondiscrimination and equal opportunity 
from local government entities, labor unions, 
business and industry, lending institutions, 
professional groups, as well as assurances 
that there would be individual and common 
efforts to prevent or offset discrimination 
and to deal with it promptly should it occur. 

Information received pertaining to the 
Western area reflected a progressive attitude 
toward equal employment opportunity, ef- 
forts to provide equality in suburban public 
school systems, and a number of community 
human relations councils devoted to elim- 
inating discrimination. 

The Atomic Energy Commission noted dif- 
fering views with respect to existence of non- 
discrimination in housing, and in certain 
areas more distant from the site, with re- 
spect to integration in public schools, but 
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will expect that with the leadership of the 
state and local governments and with the 
cooperation and support of citizens and com- 
munity organizations in the Chicago area, 
a broad satisfactory record of nondiscrim- 
ination and equal opportunity will be 
achieved. 


Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
this should be a matter of special con- 
cern to the House since last year we went 
on record that the national public policy 
should be to eliminate segregated hous- 
ing anywhere in America. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, at the prop- 
er time I shall offer an amendment to 
delete from this bill all funds for the 
preliminary design of the Weston 
project. 

Since this question may be raised later 
in the debate, I want to particularly dis- 
cuss the position of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. I want to read to the House a 
telegram sent by the executive director of 
the NAACP, Mr. Roy Wilkins, to Chair- 
man Seaborg, on the day after the IMi- 
nois State Senate defeated the open 
housing law. 


Dr. GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Since Illinois senate today voted to kill 
fair housing bill National Association for Ad- 
vancement of Colored People calls upon 
Atomic Energy Commission to revoke award 
of atomic installation to Weston, Illinois, on 
ground the State has no guarantee in law 
against racial discrimination in the sale or 
rental of homes. This refusal of Illinois 
Legislature means that an intolerable situa- 
tion in which hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars made available by taxes upon all the 
citizens of the Nation, will be used to pro- 
vide jobs only for white workers since only 
they will have unrestricted access to hous- 
ing near their employment. We do not in- 
tend that this shall happen. The contract 
for this installation should go immediately 
to a community and a State which already 
has a fair housing statute. Illinois has had 
its chance and has chosen its course. We 
ask the Atomic Energy Commission to in- 
voke the national non-discrimination policy 
and laws of the United States. 

Roy WILKINS, 
Executive Director. 


To further amplify my initial pres- 
entation on this matter, I would like to 
include in the Recorp at this point a let- 
ter from the National Committee Against 
Discrimination in Housing which I think 
summarizes the case against the Weston 
site cogently, concisely, and persuasively. 
I want to point out the National Com- 
mittee Against Discrimination in Hous- 
ing is made up of all the many national 
organizations which are concerned that 
no American should be denied a place to 
live because of the color of his skin. The 
organizations in the national committee 
include church, labor, civil rights, fra- 
ternal and various other civie groups: 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE AGAINST 
DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING, 
New York, N.Y., January 27, 1967. 
Dr. GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear DR. SEABORG: We are deeply disturbed 
by your Commission’s decision to bulld its 
new $375 million proton accelerator in 
Weston, Illinois, in the most segregated large 
metropolitan area in the United States. De- 
spite Weston’s proximity to Chicago’s heavily 
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impacted racial ghettos there are no Negroes 
living in Weston or in the surrounding com- 
munities. 

The National Committee Against Discrimi- 
nation in Housing (NCDH) has long main- 
tained that Federal Government installa- 
tions of every magnitude and importance 
should be located only in communities which 
are committed to a policy of and are taking 
affirmative action toward achieving integra- 
tion in the housing market and in every 
aspect of community life. 

This position of NCDH has been upheld 
by President Johnson on numerous occa- 
ions, most recently in his address to the em- 
ployees of the Social Security Administra- 
tion in Baltimore, Maryland. Executive Order 
11063 and Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act require that Federal agencies plan and 
execute all programs in a manner offering 
maximum opportunity to all citizens. As the 
President repeatedly has noted, the rela- 
tionship of housing to job opportunities is 
clear, direct and crucial. 

Unlike the other areas which participated 
in the competition for the AEC facility, met- 
ropolitan Chicago alone has taken no posi- 
tive steps to confront its racial problems. 
When one considers that applications from 
areas other than Chicago were reinforced by 
state fair housing laws and other state and 
locally developed programs to break down 
segregation in employment, education, hous- 
ing and related facilities, the determination 
of the Atomic Energy Commission to base its 
selection of Chicago on mere assurances of 
nondiscrimination must raise serious ques- 
tions concerning the AEC’s good intentions. 
This decision not only flies in the face of 
established Federal policy, but represents a 
major retreat from the position publicly 
enunciated by the AEC itself. NCDH recog- 
nizes that numerous factors went into the 
site selection process, and that race was but 
one of these factors. However, the pronounce- 
ments of your agency led the nation to be- 
lieve that the open housing condition would 
not be waived under any circumstances. 

As the AEC well knows, Negroes are denied 
the right to purchase and rent homes in sub- 
urban Chicago, which alone would make real 
their access to suburban employment oppor- 
tunities. The Legislature of the State of 
Illinois, for example, has refused consist- 
ently to enact fair housing legislation cover- 
ing the private market. Only last week the 
majority leader of the Illinois State Senate 
indicated that further “study” is required 
before Illinois is ready for fair housing leg- 
islation. In addition, the City of Chicago, 
with more than one million Negroes rigidly 
confined to ted areas, has refused to 
extend its limited and weakly enforced fair 
housing law to the total housing supply. 
Even now, Chicago officials are planning to 
develop six thousand units of public housing 
in an area already heavily Negro to assure 
that racial segregation in that area is con- 
tinued for generations to come. 

So hostile is the Chicago metropolitan area 
to the idea of open housing for Negroes that 
the organized real estate industry of DuPage 
County, where the AEC facility is to be 
located, initiated the successful effort to 
enjoin the enforcement of Governor Kerner's 
executive order on housing. 

The AEOC’s decision was announced more 
than a month ago; yet, there has been no 
significant change in the attitudes and prac- 
tices of public officials or the real estate in- 
dustry in and around Chicago toward open 
housing. Community doors have been locked 
to Negroes for generations, and they continue 
to be locked to Negroes today. Moreover, the 
virtual absence of Negroes from communi- 
ties in and around the Weston site and the 
complete lack of Negro membership in the 
suburban craft unions of metropolitan Chi- 
cago calls into question the basis on which 
even the limited assurances of nondiscrimi- 
nation were given. If Negroes cannot live or 
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work near the site area, their legal right to 
AEC employment is essentially meaningless 
and without foundation. 

We submit that if the public funds and 
monies of the Government of the United 
States are to be used to develop the Weston- 
DuPage area along existing lines of racial and 
economic exclusion, this nation will have 
forfeited in advance the opportunity to uti- 
lize the last remaining land resource in the 
Chicago metropolitan area to facilitate the 
outward movement and suburbanization of 
thousands of Negro families now trapped in 
the slum ghettos of Chicago. 

For the foregoing reasons, NCDH calls upon 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
to withhold final approval of the Chicago 
area site, pending specific positive demon- 
strations that Illinois and Chicago will in 
fact plan, enact and carry through an across- 
the-board program to open wide the doors 
of equal op ity for minority families. 

The AEC and the Joint Committee should 
insist first, that the Legislature of the State 
of Illinois, now sitting in executive session, 
enact comprehensive fair housing legislation, 
cov the total housing supply. This leg- 
islation should apply to owners, builders, 
brokers, mortgage lenders and advertisers. 
Provision for vigorous and affirmative en- 
forcement should be included and specific 
penalties prescribed. 

Secondly, the terms of the agreement be- 
tween the Chicago Freedom Movement and 
the political and economic forces which 
govern Chicago should be positively and un- 
equivocally implemented, with the specific 
aim of breaking down existing patterns of 
residential segregation which have created 
the ghetto way of life. 

Thirdly, the suburban Chicago community 
should initiate a revision of zoning laws, 
building codes and other legal and adminis- 
trative devices which are used to bar entry 
to those communities of low- and moderate- 
income Negro families. Suburban jurisdic- 
tions should be required to enact local fair 
housing ordinances which establish as a 
matter of public policy the desire of these 
communities to welcome persons of all races 
and income groups. 

Finally, the business community of metro- 
politan Chicago, including major employers 
and the real estate, mortgage lending, and 
home building industries, should declare 
publicly their determination to promote resi- 
dential integration through such specific ac- 
tion as the affirmative marketing of existing 
housing to minority families and the develop- 
ment of an ample supply of low- and mod- 
erate-cost units widely dispersed throughout 
suburban Chicago. 

We expect the Atomic Energy Commission 
to hold the state and metropolitan area 
firmly to their commitments, and to fulfill 
its responsibility and obligation to insure 
that the new town resulting from this in- 
stallation will be a truly integrated commu- 
nity which opens the entire surrounding 
area. The steps outlined above are essential. 
If they are taken, they will result in sub- 
stantial desegregation from one of the na- 
tion’s most impacted racial ghettos, If they 
are not, the Weston site must be abandoned. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpWARD RUTLEDGE, 
Executive Director. 
Jack E. Woop, Jr. 
Associate Executive Director. 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McCtory]. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased that this bill (H.R. 10918) au- 
thorizes funds for engineering plans and 
designs to locate the proposed 200-Bev 
accelerator at Weston, III. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
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HoLIFIELD] and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Price] have discussed the 
criteria and detailed consideration which 
entered into the final selection of Weston 
for this great scientific project. 

I am confident that the scientific and 
academic talent and personnel available 
from Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Northwestern University, the University 
of Illinois, University of Chicago, and 
other colleges, universities and scientific 
and academic agencies in this area of the 
Nation contribute to make the selection 
of this site highly commendable. 

I am confident that the cooperation 
of the State of Illinois and the surround- 
ing and neighboring communities to 
Weston will be immediate and complete. 
Their hospitality will be warm and 
genuine. I predict that the experience of 
those who serve with the 200-Bev ac- 
celerator at Weston, III., will be har- 
monious and rewarding to the entire 
Nation. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to join with the 
distinguished vice chairman of the Joint 
Committee in urging the House to enact 
H.R. 10918, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s fiscal year 1968 authorization bill. 

The Commission’s request for author- 
ization of appropriations has again this 
year been subjected to the closest Joint 
Committee examination. In addition to 
the 34 hours of hearings before the full 
committee which Mr. HOLIFIELD referred 
to, related hearings totaling 91⁄2 hours 
were held in executive session before the 
Subcommittee on Military Applications 
concerning nuclear weapons policy and 
special nuclear materials requirements. 
Also, the Subcommittee on Research, De- 
velopment, and Radiation devoted 6 
hours of open hearings to reviewing sev- 
eral issues directly pertinent to the Com- 
mission’s authorization request. 

Mr. HoLIFIELD has already summarized 
this bill and I believe there is no need for 
me to repeat what he has said. However, 
there are one or two points about the 
bill that I might call to your particular 
attention. In what I consider to be a very 
prudent step the committee has recom- 
mended an increase of $15,000,000 over 
the $700.5 million in operating funds re- 
quested by the Commission for its im- 
portant nuclear weapons program. The 
committee became convinced during its 
executive session hearings on this pro- 
gram that added moneys would be needed 
if the Commission was to carry out both 
its high priority weapons development 
and production program and its testing 
program without sacrificing one to sup- 
plement the other. While some committee 
members might have thought it advisa- 
ble to add more than $15 million to the 
weapons budget, and others less, there 
was no question among the members that 
an increase in the neighborhood of the 
amount finally agreed to was necessary 
and desirable. I would like to comment 
further later on concerning the weapons 
program. 

On the civilian side of the AEC budget 
I was particularly gratified to see the 
committee recommend an increase of 
$1.5 million in operating funds for the 
Stanford linear accelerator—SLAC. 
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After spending $114 million to construct 
this machine the Commission was plan- 
ning to operate it at only one-half ca- 
pacity during the coming fiscal year, 
primarily for budgetary reasons. The 
$1.5 million increase recommended by 
the committee, together with another 
$1.5 million which the committee has 
recommended should be provided by the 
Commission from within the physical 
research program, will permit a more 
efficient 15-shift-per-week operation of 
this machine. 

Despite these and one or two other 
recommended increases in particular 
AEC programs, the overall amount re- 
quested by the AEC would not be in- 
creased by this bill, and in fact would be 
reduced by more than $4,000,000. 

As noted by our distinguished vice 
chairman, H.R. 10918 has been reported 
by the Joint Committee without any dis- 
sent among the House Members of the 
committee. I am confident that the bill 
which the Joint Committee has recom- 
mended to Congress is a sound one and 
believe that it warrants passage without 
change. 

Mr. Chairman, it is very important to 
note at times not only those items that 
are authorized, but also those significant 
items that because it is a tight budget 
year failed to receive the committee’s 
recommendation. 

In this connection I wish to bring to 
the attention of this House the impor- 
tance of a modest sized accelerator, the 
omnitron, that the Joint Committee de- 
ferred recommending for funding. 

The proposed omnitron is a facility 
capable of accelerating all kinds—hence 
the name omni—of ions from the single 
charged proton, the nucleus of ordinary 
hydrogen to the 92 proton charges in the 
nucleus of uranium. 

The research to be accomplished with 
the omnitron accelerator, which is pro- 
posed to be built at the Lawrence Radia- 
tion Laboratory in Berkeley, Calif., can 
make significant contributions to many 
fields of science. In particular it has been 
pointed out to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy that this accelerator will 
permit experiments critical to nuclear 
chemistry, nuclear physics, and biology 
and medicine, The omnitron accelerator 
is probably the most versatile accelerator 
ever proposed. 

Studies on the design of this accelera- 
tor commenced in 1964 and the labora- 
tory designers, under the able leadership 
of Prof. Albert Ghiorso, are now 
ready to begin the detailed architect- 
engineering of this device. 

One area of especially significant re- 
search is in the field of creating and 
then identifying new elements. These 
new elements have nuclei heavier and 
of greater charge than uranium. Heavy 
elements with atomic numbers between 
114 and 124 may even be relatively 
stable like plutonium, for example, and 
thus permit new nuclear fuels or possi- 
bly the most dense types of materials 
to be produced. 

Another important area of research 
is biomedicine. Heavy ion beams can pro- 
duce more precise and localized effects 
in living tissue than can X-rays or 
gamma rays. These beams may be used 
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as a surgical knife in areas which would 
otherwise be inaccessible. 

This facility is estimated to cost $25,- 
000,000. Its importance to science and 
eventually to mankind will be great. 

I urge my colleagues in the House and 
on the Joint Committee to remember 
next year that this project was only de- 
ferred. It was deferred without prejudice 
and its approval next year should be 
assured. Its importance is too great to 
do otherwise. 

I would like to include in the RECORD 
at this point a letter from the distin- 
guished director, Dr. Ed McMillan, of 
the Lawrence Radiation Laboratory in 
Berkeley, Calif., where this accelerator 
would be built. He clearly states how im- 
portant this research tool is: 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley, Calif., June 23, 1967. 
Hon. CRAIG HOSMER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Crarc: Following up on our telephone 
conversation of last Friday, I would like to 
make a strong statement in support of the 
Omnitron project, and to do all that I can 
to ensure that the recently announced de- 
ferment does not end up in cancellation. I 
do not believe that this is the intent of the 
Joint Committee, and my statement carries 
no implication of such belief, but I wanted 
to express again to you my opinion that the 
loss of the Omnitron would be a disaster to 
the Lawrence Radiation Laboratory and to 
American science. 

The Omnitron will be a most important 
research instrument for the Nuclear Chemis- 
try and the Biology and Medicine programs 
conducted by LRL. It is expected that the 
Omnitron will also be widely utilized by 
many other scientists from institutions 
throughout the country. 

It will make possible research investiga- 
tions in areas which heretofore were not ac- 
cessible. New, rich regions of research will 
be developed and exploited, adding greatly 
to the understanding of the basic laws of 
science and leading to important strides in 
biology and medicine (for instance, medical 
therapy). 

A great amount of dedicated effort has 
gone into the conception and design of the 
accelerator and a highly competent staff has 
been built up. These people are naturally 
very disappointed by the deferment, and 
will have to make some readjustments in 
scale of effort, but with adequate support 
and assurance of continuation they will 
make profitable use of the coming year to 
improve the design and sharpen the cost es- 
timates of the project. We are expecting 
$600,000 in R. and D. Funds, and we are re- 
questing the AEC to make available $400,000 
in CP and D Funds. If this is forthcoming we 
shall be able to maintain the strength and 
momentum of the group. 

Thank you for your continued interest in 
our well-being; it is greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
Epwin M. MCMILLAN. 


Mr. Chairman, I think that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union of this House of Repre- 
sentatives has seen a rather remarkable 
thing today, as it does almost each year 
when the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy presents this annual AEC au- 
thorization legislation. It has seen al- 
most total unanimity on the part of the 
members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, it is my opin- 
ion that the Committee has seen this 
because these members, realizing the 
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difficulty of the subject with which they 
deal, and realizing that there are mat- 
ters of biological and physical science, 
and all the other related scientific disci- 
plines involved in these responsibilities, 
make every effort to examine these sub- 
jects carefully and to examine them as 
thoroughly as possible during the open 
and closed sessions of the committee as 
well as during its deliberations on the 
actual language of the bill and the re- 
port thereon which accompanies this 
bill. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, what 
I am saying is that the members of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy come 
to an agreement and a consensus as to 
what is good for the United States in 
relation to its atomic energy and re- 
lated activities. 

We do not always agree down to the 
last dollar. I believe possibly we should 
spend more on Plowshare, and that pos- 
sibly we should spend more than is in 
this bill on some of the nuclear weapons 
activities. Nevertheless, the other mem- 
bers of the committee and I always did 
agree on the sums that are in there, 
because as a consensus we felt they were 
adequate for the purposes and were not 
excessive in relation to the financial con- 
dition of the country in light of the war 
our country is now fighting. 

I realize such respected gentlemen as 
the gentleman from Missouri, Dr. HALL, 
may feel that we should have made some 
kind of an effort to shrink this authori- 
zation by 10 or 15 percent in light of 
these extraneous conditions, and per- 
haps he is very right, but we did not 
happen to see it that way. We have done 
the best job we could. 

It is a pleasure to work with the 
gentlemen who are on this committee, 
and it is a very nice privilege to have the 
support of the fine staff the joint com- 
mittee has. I believe we have come out 
with a bill that can be acceptable to all, 
or at least the majority of the Members. 
I realize we have this problem relative 
to the site in Weston, III., which will be 
considered in further detail during the 
reading of the bill, but I do hope the 
majority of the Members will support the 
committee at this end of the long trail 
that it has gone down since early Janu- 
ary of this year to bring out a good, well- 
rounded program in the atomic energy 
field for the United States of America. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to again say a few words about an im- 
portant part of this bill and explain fur- 
ther a significant action taken by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy on 
the nuclear weapons program. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the paramount 
objectives common to both the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 and its successor, 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, is that 
of assuring the common defense and 
security of the Nation. 

How well that objective has been 
carried out is easily measured by the 
achievements of the AEC’s weapons and 
naval propulsion programs. 

While the achievements have been 
manifold, the Nation’s defenses will not 
remain strong if we rely solely on past 
accomplishments. Our potential enemies 
have not stood still technologically. 
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The strongest of our adversaries has 
moved into areas of sophisticated defen- 
sive and offensive nuclear missiles. 

At the same time, the largest of our 
adversaries has in a very short period of 
years shown that he is capable of starv- 
ing his people but achieving great tech- 
nological success in large nuclear weap- 
ons. Needless to say, I am talking here 
about the Chinese Communist regime 
which only last week punctuated the 
crisis of the world with a hydrogen bomb 
explosion. 

We in this country subject the mili- 
tary’s recommendations for weapons sys- 
tems to public debate. That is as it 
should be in a democracy. In particular, 
I have in mind here the deployment of 
an antiballistic missile system and the 
expenditure of funds for new and expen- 
sive offensive weapons system. I person- 
ally feel that the United States needs 
both, and that efforts should continue in 
both these directions to assure optimum 
progress not only in research and de- 
velopment but in deployment as well. 

In an effort to save money in a year 
in which large sums are being expended 
for the war in Vietnam, the AEC’s pro- 
posed weapons program budget for fiscal 
year 1968 came to us with a somewhat 
lean and emaciated appearance. 

According to figures supplied by the 
committee at our request, the Division 
of Military Applications requested more 
than $874 million to carry out its respon- 
sibilities for the research, development, 
testing, and production of nuclear weap- 
ons in fiscal 1968. By the time this budget 
was submitted to the Congress of the 
United States, approximately $175 mil- 
lion was pared from the proposed weap- 
ons budget. Approximately $110 million 
of this sum represents a change in the 
Division’s estimate of what would be 
required for a supplemental test site 
program. Nevertheless, the executive 
hearings of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy revealed that the pro- 
posed weapons budget was inadequate to 
assure both the development of new 
weapons and the maintenance of re- 
search necessary to this Nation’s con- 
tinued qualitative superiority in nuclear 
weapons for the coming years. 

The Joint Committee has therefore 
added $15 million to the Commission’s 
request for funds for the coming fiscal 
year. Of this additional sum, it is recom- 
mended that $10 million be used for un- 
derground weapons testing and the 
remaining $5 million be utilized in re- 
lated research and development at each 
of the Commission’s three weapons lab- 
oratories. Possibly even this increased 
sum will not be equal to the tasks that 
lie ahead. These include the development 
of new offensive weapons systems, such 
as the Poseidon, and defensive systems, 
such as Spartan and Sprint, in addition 
to the production surveillance and re- 
search and development programs. 

I do not believe that this is the time to 
discuss the important question of the 
deployment of an antiballistic missile 
system. I do note, however, that only last 
Sunday we heard the Soviet Union’s an- 
swer to the President’s attempts to get 
the Soviets to cease and desist in the fur- 
ther deployment of their ABM system. 
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They do not appear to be interested. I 
will not attempt to debate that question 
now. However, I wish to impress upon my 
colleagues that unless funds are made 
available for necessary research and de- 
velopment and testing, there will be 
nothing to debate about. Testing and de- 
velopment take time. We must provide 
the necessary funds for this development 
now if we are to be in a position to deploy 
such systems and arm them at a later 
date. 

I again urge you to support H.R. 10918. 
As proposed by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, it makes a good start for 
the necessary research and development 
required in the Atomic Energy Commis- 
pry weapons program for fiscal year 
1968. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WYDLER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to take 
this time to point out to the House what 
seems to me is somewhat of an incon- 
sistency between the action we took yes- 
terday on the NASA authorization bill, 
and the action we are going to take to- 
day in the Atomic Energy Commission 
authorization. And that is this: that on 
the Nerva development program we are 
talking here about the supplemental re- 
quest of the President, the request he 
made in February of this year for the 
development of the Nerva rocket in 
which he asks for an additional $27.5 
million from NASA. Under the action the 
House took yesterday, we have really re- 
duced that by $24 million, so there is 
only $3.5 million of that left in the au- 
thorization bill. 

And what is programed is comple- 
mentary funds, funds that cannot really 
be spent in one place without being spent 
in another. As part of the same program 
we had a $30 million request, and we are 
going to pass the $30 million authoriza- 
tion. 

I have spoken to the minority leader 
about this matter, and I believe the ad- 
vice he gave to me regarding this is wise. 
He said that we do not know at the pres- 
ent time what action, if any, may be 
taken in conference on this matter, but 
on the assumption that the position of 
the House is upheld in conference, there 
would be adequate time for this to be 
considered by the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and such adjustments as are 
necessary could be made at that time. 
So I am going to take the minority lead- 
er’s advice and opinion in this matter, 
and not offer any amendment in this 
committee to change it and make it con- 
sistent with the action taken by the 
House on the NASA bill. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for his statement. 
Obviously we cannot legislate on a 
specific field between this House and the 
other body and the conferences that lie 
between it. In any event, I wish to assure 
the gentleman that the money for Proj- 
ect Rover that is funded in this au- 
thorization is to establish a technological 
base for the development of the space 
nuclear rocket as such. Now we know 
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there was a constriction of funds yester- 
day that may or may not be of a tem- 
porary nature insofar as hardware is 
concerned, but it was not eliminated; 
the project for a nuclear rocket in space 
is still on. Therefore the technological 
base is still insured by what is provided 
in the Project Rover funds in this bill. 

In any event, such small adjustment 
as may be needed, as has been pointed 
out, can be made or appropriated when 
it acts on the authority granted by this 
bill. 

Mr. WYDLER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if 
the distinguished gentleman, the rank- 
ing minority member of this committee, 
that has brought this matter before the 
House today for its consideration in the 
Committee of the Whole House, would 
again explain for the benefit of Members 
the reductions and the percentage of 
reductions brought about by the commit- 
tee over the funds asked or over the 
budget? 

Mr. HOSMER. The gentleman has 
asked me for a very difficult answer. 

Mr. HALL. I may say to the gentle- 
man, I am asking this question for a very 
specific reason. It is very difficult to dis- 
cern from the report, and if the gentle- 
man will refer to page 1 through page 
4, particularly including the tables 
therein, I have difficulty in discerning 
whether or not there has been a reduc- 
tion of $4,381,000 with the different 
changes that have been brought in by 
the Commission: or whether it is a differ- 
ent figure. I would appreciate the House 
being enlightened on this. 

Mr. HOSMER. Let me say this. The 
gentleman from Missouri has touched 
upon a sore point. We have one figure 
in the authorizations requested. Then we 
got six or seven changes down the line 
since that time. 

We got a change that involved almost 
$100 million for the weapons program. 

Then we got some changes downward. 

Then the nuclear rocket thing was 
turned on again. 

It is a long accounting job and I just 
cannot do it for the gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. Could the gentleman just 
summarize, and say whether there is an 
overage or an underage; or whether it 
was provided for in the budget? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield so that I can give the 
gentleman the figures? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The additions and 
the deductions are on pages 3 and 4 of the 
committee's report and the final figures 
also are to be seen there. 

There has been a total deduction of 
$4,381,000 from the AEC request. 

Mr. HALL. That is over the AEC re- 
quest? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes, $4,381,000 less 
than the AEC request. 

Mr. HALL. Can the gentleman com- 
pare that with last year’s authorization, 
or the budget? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The total authoriza- 
tion, may I say, is more than that for 
1967—that is true. We raised it. The 
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reason for that is that close to $200 mil- 
lion of the increase is attributable to 
new weapon construction. 

The reactor development program is 
increased by this bill. 

Then the fast flux test facility, $80,- 
000,000, and the meson physics facilities, 
$50,800,000, increased the authorization. 

So there is in the total amount about 
$374 million more than last year. But it 
is $4 million less than the AEC request 
for 1968. 

Mr. HALL. This sheds the first light 
of day on a rather confused issue on the 
floor. 

As one of the physicians in the House 
of Representatives, I am not anxious to 
touch a sore point except when I think 
the taxpayers and the country have a 
right to know exactly in time of war 
where their moneys are going and how 
their moneys are being spent. 

I find no fault with the Joint Commit- 
tee bringing this to the floor today and 
I certainly have difficulty in finding any 
trouble in their rocket propulsion ex- 
periments or that associated with armed 
services hardware inasmuch as I serve 
on that committee—or even yesterday’s 
NASA Nerva project wherein this com- 
mission participates. 

But it is unusual not to have reduced 
beyond last year’s request, in this time 
of a planned $29 billion or so deficit. 

I am sorry about the sore points that 
were touched on and I do appreciate the 
gentleman’s references thereto. As I un- 
derstand it, it is more than last year 
because of these various contingencies, 
but it is less than the AEC request by a 
few million dollars. 

Mr. HOSMER. I understand the gen- 
tleman's reluctance to touch on sore 
points and I also appreciate that he does 
do so when he feels that they should be 
touched upon. 

I also appreciate the fact that some of 
the activities that we evaluated and con- 
cluded were valuable to be carried on, 
despite the fact that we are in this war- 
time situation, are not such activities as 
those that the gentleman himself would 
carry on under these circumstances. 

It is a matter of difficult time judg- 
ment, and I certainly respect the judg- 
ment of the gentleman from Missouri 
and the reasons for it, despite the fact 
that it differs from my own in this par- 
ticular instance. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. I would like to say 
in defense of the committee’s presenta- 
tion that in my own remarks I did give 
these figures. In analyzing the whole bill 
I did give, in the well of the House, the 
figures which I have now given you, men- 
tioning the fact that it was more than 
last year, and I gave the exact amount. 
I pointed out also that it was less than 
the AEC request. So the committee was 
pot lax in presenting these pertinent 

acts. 

Mr. HALL. Now, if the gentleman will 
yield further, I heard every word that 
the distinguished chairman said. As he 
knows, I am always in attendance here. 
The only question is not that they were 
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not properly portrayed. The question is 
they were not properly subtracted from. 
I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 10918, which has been 
reported by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. I am for the entire 
atomic energy program and appropria- 
tion authorization. I would, at the same 
time, Mr. Chairman, call my distin- 
guished colleague’s attention to the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s facilities in 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. From within this great 
industrial complex the nuclear age was 
conceived—nurtured by scientific in- 
genuity until today it stands second to 
none in nuclear research and technology. 

Today, the importance of this diversi- 
fied center is as great, if not greater, than 
it was in 1942. 

Since the war, the efforts of Oak Ridge 
have turned to peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, in particular to those problems of 
society which have the solution and 
origin in science and technology. 

Demands for future scientific accom- 
plishments necessitate a greater utiliza- 
tion of facilities and scientific knowl- 
edge accumulated at the development. 

Employees at Oak Ridge are among 
our most dedicated Americans, citizens 
who eagerly seek the opportunity to 
continue making dynamic contributions 
to the Nation’s progress. The accumula- 
tion of know-how, capability, and ex- 
cellence perhaps can never again be du- 
plicated in the world in which we live and 
participate. 

We have the finest laboratories in the 
world, and there is no material that can- 
not be analyzed. 

It is my opinion that some of the great 
problems now facing mankind can and 
will be solved at Oak Ridge and at 
other AEC installations. For example, 
much effort is being put into research 
in water and air pollution and civil de- 
fense. Even the baffling and complex 
mysteries of cancerous diseases, by a co- 
operative program with the National 
Cancer Institute, are currently being 
tackled at Oak Ridge. This program is 
studying the action of viruses, chemicals, 
and other causes of cancer. 

During the 11 months ending in No- 
vember 1966, a total of 2,516,978 curies 
of processed radioisotopes were distrib- 
uted by the Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory. Of this amount over 2 million curies 
of cobalt were sold, mainly for the treat- 
ment of disease. 

AEC does not compete with private in- 
dustry. As soon as a product is developed 
sufficiently, that is to the point that it 
can be turned over to private industry, 
the AEC immediately withdraws from 
that field. During the past year the AEC 
has withdrawn from the sale of 19 more 
radioisotopes, making a total of 36 
radioisotopes from which the AEC has 
withdrawn since 1965. 

There are other aspects of the AEC 
which I could go into, however, these 
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have amply been covered by my col- 
leagues on the committee. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to compliment the distinguished vice 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy for the excellent report 
submitted in support of this authoriza- 
tion bill. 

I am particularly glad to see that pro- 
vision is made for continuing work in 
connection with the merchant ship reac- 
tors program. 

The $100,000 authorized in this bill is 
small—but it will, at least, allow study 
work to be continued while efforts are 
made to move forward with a program 
for nuclear merchant vessel construc- 
tion. 

I recall the Joint Committee’s report 
of 2 years ago when it recommended an 
increase of over $1 million in the au- 
thorization for operating funds for the 
merchant ship reactor program—because 
of its belief that— 

Application of nuclear energy has the po- 
tential of contributing significantly both to 
our national security and to the commercial 
posture of the United States. 


The Joint Committee has consistently 
shown its interest in the possibility of 
nuclear merchant ships. 

At that time—it expressed its dissatis- 
faction with the direction which had 
been provided in the past within the ad- 
ministration for this country’s merchant 
ship reactor program. 

They noted that the program has suf- 
fered from the lack of clear-cut objec- 
tives. 

During this past month—the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
held comprehensive hearings on the sub- 
ject of the proposed layup of the NS 
Savannah—the world's first nuclear mer- 
chant ship. 

Happily—that ill-advised and short- 
sighted move was stopped through the 
action of the Appropriations Committee. 

Our hearings revealed that the nuclear 
merchant ship program continues to suf- 
fer from the lack of clear-cut objectives. 

They also revealed that the reasons for 
this lie within the administration— 
where there has been a failure to assert 
and exercise leadership in the develop- 
ment of an effective overall merchant 
marine program. 

Hopefully—with the continued opera- 
tion of the Savannah in carrying out the 
many chores she has yet to do to meet 
her original objectives—together with 
continued study with the funds author- 
ized by this bill—we can continue to 
maintain our lead in this vital field—un- 
til the confusion in the administration 
nuclear—as well as overall—merchant 
marine program can be settled. 

I commend the Joint Committee for its 
observations and recommendations. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I am voting 
today for H.R. 10918, the Atomic Energy 
Commission authorization which con- 
tains an authorization for a 200 Bev. ac- 
celerator laboratory to be constructed at 
Weston, III. I do so fully recognizing and 
disappointed that this site was chosen 
over an excellent one in my own con- 
gressional district. 

In my reasoning on this action, I have, 
first of all, noted that Weston had been 
selected and approved after considerable 
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investigation by selection groups, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and com- 
mittees of Congress. Once the selection 
was made known, I conducted my own in- 
quiry into the matter and raised two im- 
portant questions contained in the fol- 
lowing letter of April 27, 1967, which I 
now read: 
APRIL 27, 1967. 

Dr. GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. SEABORG: Recent questions sur- 
rounding the selection of Weston, Illinois as 
the nuclear accelerator site prompt me to 
request official clarification from your Com- 
mission. These questions, both public and 
private, have naturally raised anxiety and 
anticipation on the part of Ann Arbor and 
Michigan which worked so hard to secure 
the final selection. 

While we were disappointed that Ann 
Arbor was not chosen, we were thankful that 
a midwest location was recommended. My 
questions to you are in no way directed to- 
ward placing the Weston site in jeopardy. At 
the same time, however, since doubts do ex- 
ist, the people of Ann Arbor and all of 
Michigan deserve clarification. 

First, serious doubts have been raised 
about race relations in the Weston com- 
munity. What are the findings of the Com- 
mission in this area and what, if any, ac- 
tion is planned? 

Second, indirectly, questions on the ade- 
quacy of Weston's water resources also have 
been raised. Is there any validity to these 
doubts and what steps are currently being 
taken to resolve the problem? 

And, finally, foremost in the minds of 
Michigan interests is whether these questions 
are of a serious enough nature so as to 
reopen the selection process, Certainly, if 
such is the case, our community stands ready 
to resubmit our qualifications which we feel 
fully meet the standards of the Commission. 

The efforts of our people on behalf of Ann 
Arbor have inyolved the total community 
both public and private. This unequaled 
unanimity of purpose, completely bipartisan 
in nature, reflects the high degree of co- 
operation still available to the Commission. 

Michigan and Ann Arbor stand in the fore- 
front of the nation in the development of 
forward looking civil rights programs. The 
Michigan Civil Rights Commission, estab- 
lished in the 1963 state constitution, and the 
City of Ann Arbor have made great strides 
in attempting to guarantee equal opportunity 
for all citizens. Ann Arbor has passed an 
open housing ordinance and has established 
a strong Human Relations Council. This is 
not to say that we have solved all racial 
problems, but it does emphasize that we 
have the necessary structure and attitude 
working toward that end. 

Furthermore, Southeastern Michigan is 
blessed with an abundance of water and 
power resources. There is no question that 
these resources could easily accommodate an 
accelerator without jeopardizing the needs 
of surrounding areas. 

I am sure this inquiry will be received 
in the tone in which it is intended; not as 
an attempt to criticize your original decision 
but rather 1) to inquire as to the possibility 
of a review of that decision and 2) to reaf- 
firm the desirability of a location in the 
midwest in general and Ann Arbor in par- 
ticular should the matter be reopened. 

Respectfully, 
Marvin L. ESCH, 
Member of Congress. 


On May 11, 1967, I received the fol- 
lowing reply, which I now read: 
U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 10, 1967. 
Dear Mn. Esch: Thank you for your letter 
of April 26, conveying several questions re- 
garding the selection of the Weston site near 
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chicago for location of the proposed 220 
Bev Accelerator Laboratory. 

Your first question concerns race relations 
in the Weston area. During the long and ex- 
tensive site selection process the Commission 
sought and received assurances of nondis- 
crimination and equal opportunity, as well as 
information on racial climates, from the six 
finalist sites that were then being considered. 
After reviewing the assurances and informa- 
tion, it was concluded that there were strong 
and weak points associated with each of the 
sites, and that each presented a changing pic- 
ture. The conclusion that the Weston site is 
the most suitable location for the facility is, 
of course, based on a balancing of all the 
many factors involved, including those per- 
taining to equal opportunity and nondis- 
crimination. The Commission did not find 
that the open housing situation in the Wes- 
ton area was satisfactory nor has it concluded 
that nothing can be done about it. We be- 
lieve that a positive action program, con- 
cerning the availability of open housing and 
other equal opportunities, can have a very 
significant effect in this area. The Commis- 
sion intends to have such a program through- 
out the life of the facility. 

The second matter involves the adequacy 
of water resources at the site. The AEC ex- 
pects, on the basis of information provided 
primarily by the State of Illinois, that ample 
water is available from aquifers underlying 
the site and from the Fox River. The water 
resources are, therefore, considered adequate. 

You have asked, thirdly, whether these 
matters are of sufficient concern to reopen 
the selection process. In this respect, we do 
not foresee the probability that the Commis- 
sion will reconsider other areas as possible 
locations for the facility. As a result of our 
detailed reviews, we are aware of the at- 
tributes of each of the six finalist sites, and 
extremely appreciative of the cooperation 
given by all the people who were interested 
in them. 


p. 

It is hoped that this information will be 
helpful to you, and if I can be of further as- 
sistance please let me know. 


JAMES J. RAMEY, 
Acting Chairman, 


Of course, I was disappointed in this 
reply. Yet, although some questions still 
remain in my mind, I believe at this time 
that it is in the best interest of the scien- 
tific and research community and of the 
whole nation that the facility be placed 
in the Midwest where it can draw upon 
the unique research complexes and ex- 
pertise available there and still be acces- 
sible to the entire country. 

And certainly when we are at this cru- 
cial crossroad, where the question could 
well be Weston or no facility, rather than 
Weston or Ann Arbor, we ought to pro- 
ceed with Weston. 

There continue to be questions raised 
concerning the racial climate of the Ili- 
nois site. While this deeply concerns me, I 
believe that the legitimacy of these 
claims should, properly and under exist- 
ing law, be determined by the Justice De- 

We have in title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act the power and necessary 
machinery to halt Federal projects where 
discrimination is being practiced. In ad- 
dition, I draw your attentior to Mr. 
Ramey’s statement that the Commission 
plans an action program to attack dis- 
crimination in Weston. 

Perhaps what we need is a thorough 
review of all Federal programs through- 
out the country so that Congress can 
determine exactly all the places we are 
spending money where discrimination 
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exists and what action may be taken to 
end such practices. I, for one, stand ready 
to face that issue. Yet this bill alone is 
not the proper vehicle for such a review. 

Moreover, it would seem ironic that 
the U.S. Congress, which was unable to 
pass its own open housing law last year— 
a measure which I would have sup- 
ported—would today take action aimed 
at coercing a State legislature to pass 
such a statute. 

I feel confident that any racial prob- 
lems in Weston can be corrected. The 
overriding factor at this point is the need 
to proceed with the development of this 
project so that the Nation can benefit 
from its scientific objectives. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not support the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
Conyers] which would have killed the 
authorization of a $7,333,000 appropria- 
tion to start work on the vital proton ac- 
celerator laboratory at Weston, Il. 

Had the amendment proposed substi- 
tution of Arapahoe County, Colo., as the 
site for this facility in place of Du Page 
and Kane Counties, III., I would have 
joined Mr. Convers in his motion. 

To change the site of this facility is 
one thing. To simply obstruct the addi- 
tion of this much-needed laboratory to 
the Nation’s resources for nuclear re- 
search is another. 

I was unhappy with the choice of 
Weston, because the State of Colorado, 
under the leadership of Gov. John A. 
Love and the Colorado Scientific Devel- 
opment Commission headed by Dr. Ed- 
ward U. Condon, presented the AEC with 
@ superb proposal for location of this 
laboratory on State and Federal land 
southeast of Aurora, Colo. 

In the opinion of many, Colorado’s 
proposal offered the AEC and the insti- 
tutions which would operate the facility 
all of the physical support needed, plus 
unusual cultural and human resources 
and a tradition of gracious living for all 
citizens unmatched in the Nation. 

It was and is my position that the AEC 
did not give sufficient weight to two 
aspects of Colorado’s credentials. For 
one thing, I believe the AEC underesti- 
mated the standing of the University of 
Colorado in the scientific community of 
the Nation. The fact that this campus is 
surrounded by such outstanding scien- 
tific organizations as the National Bu- 
reau of Standards Laboratory, the Na- 
tional Center for Atmospheric Research, 
the Point Institute for Laboratory Astro- 
physics, the Environmental Science Serv- 
ices Administration Center and many 
other research-oriented laboratories is 
indicative of the university’s attractive- 
ness. 

The other major point of contention 
was the fact that Weston does not have 
sufficient room to allow the facility to 
“grow” to accommodate an even larger 
proton laboratory which many in the 
scientific community believe the Nation 
will need within the coming decade. 

Despite these points, Mr. Chairman, it 
is my judgment that few, if any, of the 
Colorado officials and citizens who were 
close to the site selection negotiations 
feel that our State failed to have its 
day in court. They take the position not 
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that Weston is a poor choice—only that 
Arapahoe County, Colorado, may be a 
better one. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
this facility is vital to the Nation, and 
that any action on the part of the Con- 
gress to delay or kill the project is un- 
wise. I would rather get on with the 
project and then have us consider means 
to overcome whatever shortcomings 
Weston might have. 

I would hope that the Nation’s inter- 
ests similarly will come first several years 
hence when—I hope—we stand at this 
same point with regard to authorization 
of appropriations for a 1,000 Bey proton 
accelerator to be located in Arapahoe 
County, Colo. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, yesterday 
the House reduced the recommended 
NASA authorization for NASA’s nu- 
clear rocket program by $20 million. 
This followed a lengthy debate on the 
wisdom of initiating a new stage of the 
program—conversion from technology 
studies to the development of flight hard- 
ware—specifically of a flight-configured 
Nerva nuclear rocket engine, for which 
there is at present no mission require- 
ment. The House felt this costly hard- 
ware development had not been justified. 

The same question is before us today 
in the proposed authorization for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The AEC 
original budget request for Project 
Rover—which is the AEC program desig- 
nation for the Nerva development— 
totaled $60.4 million. Costs of $2 million 
in capital equipment and $1 million for 
construction of facilities also were asso- 
ciated with the nuclear rocket program 
for a total of $63.4 million. On February 
28 of this year the AEC budget request 
was amended to include an additional 
$41 million. This relates to the flight 
hardware development portion of this 
program—the Nerva nuclear rocket en- 
gine—which is jointly carried out by AEC 
and NASA under the Space Nuclear Pro- 
pulsion Office. 

‘The extra $41 million includes an addi- 
tional $30 million for Project Rover—new 
total $90.4 million—and additional $1 
million for construction of facilities— 
new total $2 million—and an additional 
$10 million for changes in selected re- 
sources for goods and services on order 
associated with the nuclear rockets 
program. 

As I stated yesterday, the only known 
requirement to date for this costly de- 
velopment—flight hardware by 1975 for 
an investment cost of $2 billion—is a 
possible deep space mission such as a 
manned Mars landing. This would be a 
mission costing upward of $200 billion. 
This is a mission that has neither been 
Officially admitted to, nor discussed and 
approved as a national goal by the Con- 
gress. In addition, there has been no 
adequate comparison yet of the proposed 
nuclear propulsion system to be used in 
the third stage with alternative methods 
based on hardware already in hand. In 
other words, should the manned Mars 
mission ever be accepted as a national 
goal, the Nerva nuclear rocket engine 
would still have to be justified for use 
by cost and benefit. 

The House expressed its doubts yester- 
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day and denied NASA's full request. 
Committee reductions and yesterday’s 
floor action totaled a $30 million reduc- 
tion in funds for this program. I believe 
we should express the same wisdom here 
today on another portion of the same 
program, 

I recommend that we defer funding of 
the $41 million earmarked for a new de- 
velopment for which there is no mission 
requirement and allow technology studies 
to continue unimpeded as intended in 
AEC’s original budget submission for 
fiscal year 1968. I propose that we leave 
$60.4 million earmarked for Project 
Rover, $2 million for capital equipment 
associated with the nuclear rockets pro- 
gram and $1 million for construction of 
facilities associated with the nuclear 
rockets program. This sizable amount 
should be sufficient—as AEC’s original 
intentions suggested—to continue ad- 
vanced research pending any possible de- 
cision by the Congress that the develop- 
ment of flight hardware for the Nerva 
nuclear engine is desirable and necessary 
to carry out our goals in space. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Sec. 101. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in accordance with the provisions of 
section 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, the sum of $2,503,076,000, 
as follows: 

(a) For “Operating expenses”, $2,164,- 
843,000. 

(b) For “Plant and capital equipment”, 
including construction, acquisition, or modi- 
fication of facilities, including land acquisi- 
tion; and acquisition and fabrication of 
capital equipment not related to construc- 
tion, $338,233,000 as follows: 

(1) SPECIAL NUCLEAR MATERIALS.— 

Project 68-1-a, hot laboratory, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, $1,000,000. 

Project 68-1-b, replacement waste storage 
tanks, Richland, Washington, $2,500,000. 

(2) ATomic WEAPONS.— 

Project 68-2-a, new weapons production 
capabilities, various locations, $100,500,000. 

Project 68-2—b, weapons production, devel- 
opment, and test installations, $10,000,000. 

(3) REACTOR DEVELOPMENT. — 

Project 68-3-a, research and development 
test plants, Project Rover, Los Alamos Scien- 
tific Laboratory, New Mexico, and Nevada 
Test Site, Nevada, $2,000,000. 

Project 68-3-b, isotopic space systems fa- 
cility, Sandia Base, New Mexico, $2,250,000. 

Project 68-3-c, modifications to reactors, 
$1,000,000. 

(4) PHYSICAL RESEARCH — 

Project 68-4-a, accelerator and reactor ad- 
ditions and modifications, Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory, New York, $1,095,000. 

Project 68-4-b, accelerator improvements, 
zero gradient synchrotron, Argonne National 
Laboratory, Illinois, $1,900,000. 

Project 68-4-c, accelerator improvements, 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, Berkeley, 
California, $1,740,000. 

Project 68-4 d, accelerator improvements, 
8 and Princeton accelerators, $400,- 
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Project 68—4-e, accelerator improvements, 
Stanford Linear Accelerator Center, Cali- 
fornia, $865,000. 

Project 68-4-f, 200 Bev accelerator, Du 
Page and Kane Counties near Chicago, Illi- 
nois, $7,333,000. 

Project 68-4~g, laboratory and energy stor- 
age facility, Los Alamos Scientific Labora- 
tory, New Mexico, $8,500,000. 

(5) TRAINING, EDUCATION AND INFORMA- 
TION.— 

Project 68-5-a, addition to biomedical 
building, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico, $1,400,000. 

(6) GENERAL PLANT PROJECTS —$39,175,000. 

(7) CarrraL EQUIPMENT —Acquisition and 
fabrication of capital equipment not related 
to construction, $156,575,000. 

Sec. 102. LIXTTATIONS.— (a) The Commis- 
sion is authorized to start any project set 
forth in subsections 101(b) (1), (2), (3), and 
(4) only if the currently estimated cost of 
that project does not exceed by more than 
25 per centum the estimated cost set fortn 
for that project. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to start 
the project set forth in subsection 101(b) 
(5) only if the currently estimated cost of 
that project does not exceed by more than 
10 per centum the estimated cost set forth 
for that project. 

(c) The Commission is authorized to start 
a project under subsection 101 (b) (6) only 
if it is in accordance with the following: 

(1) The maximum currently estimated cost 
of any project shall be $500,000 and the 
maximum currently estimated cost of any 
building included in such project shall be 
$100,000, provided that the building cost lim- 
itation may be exceeded if the Commission 
determines that it is necessary in the interest 
of efficiency and economy. 

(2) The total cost of all projects under- 
taken under subsection 101(b)(6) shall not 
exceed the estimated cost set forth in that 
subsection by more than 10 per centum. 

Sec. 103. The Commission is authorized 
to perform construction design services for 
any Commission construction project when- 
ever (1) such construction project has been 
included in a proposed authorization bill 
transmitted to the Congress by the Commis- 
sion and (2) the Commission determines 
that the project is of such urgency that con- 
struction of the project should be initiated 
promptly upon enactment of legislation ap- 
propriating funds for its construction. 

Sec. 104. When so specified in an appro- 
priation Act, transfers of amounts between 
“Operating expenses” and “Plant and capital 
equipment” may be made as provided in such 
appropriation Act. 

Sec. 105. COOPERATIVE POWER REACTOR 
DEMONSTRATION ProGRAM.—Section 111 of 
Public Law 85-162, as amended, is further 
amended by striking out the date “June 30, 
1967“ in clause (3) of subsection (a) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the date “June 30, 
1968". 

SEC. 106. AMENDMENT OF PRIOR YEAR AcTS.— 
(a) Section 101 of Public Law 89-32, as 
amended, is further amended by (1) strik- 
ing therefrom the figure “$2,604,821,000”, 
and substituting therefor the figure 
“$2,655,621,000”; (2) striking from subsec- 
tion (b) thereof the figure “$344,045,000”, 
and substituting therefor the figure “$394,- 
845,000"; and (3) striking from subsection 
(b) (5) thereof “Project 66-5-h, meson phys- 
ics facility, Los Alamos Scientific Labora- 
tory, New Mexico (AE only), $4,200,000”, and 
substituting therefor “Project 66—5—h, meson 
physics facility, Los Alamos Scientific Lab- 
oratory, New Mexico, $55,000,000”. 

(b) Section 101 of Public Law 89-428, as 
amended, is further amended by (1) strik- 
ing therefrom the figure “$2,210,658,000”, 
and substituting therefor the figure 52,290, 
658,000"; (2) striking from subsection (b) 
thereof the figure “$246,530,000”, and sub- 
stituting therefor the figure 326,580,000“: 
(3) striking from subsection (b) (3) thereof 
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“Project 67-3-a, fast flux test facility (AE 
only), $7,500,000", and substituting therefor 
“Project 67-3—a, fast flux test facility, $87,- 
500,000“; and (4) striking from subsection 
(b) (3) thereof “Project 67-3-b, modifica- 
tions and addition to SIW reactor facility, 
National Reactor Testing Station, Idaho, 
$10,000,000”, and substituting therefor 
“Project 67-3—b, modifications and addition 
to reactor facilities, West Milton, New York, 
$10,000,000". 

Sec. 107. Rescissions.—(a) Public Law 88- 
72, as amended, is further amended by re- 
scinding therefrom authorization for a proj- 
ect, except for funds heretofore obligated, as 
follows: 

Project 64-e-3, SNAP development and test 
facilities, Santa Susana, California, $500,000. 

(b) Public Law 89-428, as amended, is fur- 
ther amended by rescinding therefrom au- 
thorization for a project as follows: 

Project 67-3-e, heavy water organic cooled 
reactor (AE only), $2,000,000. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD (interrupting the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
as read, printed in the Recorp, and open 
for amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. HOLIFIELD 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have two amendments at the Clerk’s 
desk. They are technical amendments 
which we are offering to comply with the 
request of the minority leader yesterday 
in order that the bill be technically per- 
fect and not subject to conflict between 
the total amount outlined in the bill and 
the line item amounts that might be 
changed during the consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer the two amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Hottrrerp: On 
page 1, line 6, strike out “amended, the sum 
of $2,503,076,000, as follows:“ and insert in 
lieu thereof: amended:“. 

On page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike out con- 
struction, $338,233,000 as follows:” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “construction, a sum of 
dollars equal to the total of the following:“ 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, the mi- 
nority agrees with the amendments. 

The CEAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CONYERS 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. j 

The Clerk read as follows: | 

Amendment offered by Mr. Convers: 
Amend section 101 to change “$338,233,000" 
on line 1 of page 2 to “$330,900,000" and 
strike lines 9 and I0 on page 3. j 


Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. j 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The point of order is 
that the first part of the amendment re- 
fers to an amount that has already been 
stricken from the bill on page 2, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Page 2, lines 1 and 2. 
The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may withdraw 
my amendment and resubmit it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, a point of order. The gentleman in 
the well [Mr. Convers] has offered an 
amendment which would reduce the 
amount that appears in lines 9 and 10 
by $300,000. The point of order is that 
if the reduction in the aggregate amount 
has not been reduced to $7,333,000, is not 
his amendment proper, and failure to 
consider it would result i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
suspend, 

The gentleman who has offered the 
amendment advises the Chair he will 
reoffer it, and that as it will be reoffered 
it will be in order. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CONYERS 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a revised amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Conyers: On 
page 3, delete lines 9 and 10. 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the chairman. I want to express my 
gratitude to the chairman for permitting 
this revision of the amendment which, 
very simply stated, would remove from 
this bill all funds for the Weston project. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a great 
deal of discussion as to whether or not 
the factor of a good racial atmosphere 
and a fair housing policy and practice 
is relevant at all to the consideration of 
what will ultimately turn into a half bil- 
lion dollar project. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that it is im- 
portant for this Government to foster 
basic research in these very important 
areas, but I believe it is equally impor- 
tant—if not more so—to begin to foster 
the notion that the freedom to live 
where one chooses is as important as 
‘the scientific technology that we are 
concerned with in this bill, and that the 
American way is to make sure these ex- 
perimental centers are being located 
where all of the potential employees, 
Negro and white, will be able to partici- 
pate in this very large project. 

It is going to take between 6 and 
8 years before this project is com- 
pleted, The Commission has sought in a 
good many instances to attempt to make 
certain that the local status of civil 
rights was one that was acceptable to 
the Commission. 

May I point out, Mr. Chairman, that 
of all the five finalist sites that were un- 
der consideration, this was the only site 
located in a State that does not at least 
have a fair housing law. I would like to 
make it clearly understood to my col- 
leagues that I do not consider a fair 
housing law to be the end-all or the 
be-all in perfecting human relations in 
a community. But of all the sites, the 
one least likely to afford adequate hous- 
ing to any potential employees was the 
site located at Weston. 

This was a factor considered by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. I urge that 
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the Members join with me in assuring 
that this consideration is very carefully 
examined, not only by the Commission, 
but also by the final reviewing body in 
this country, the Congress itself. 

I have had much documented evi- 
dence and met with people whose per- 
sonal experience shows that equal hous- 
ing opportunity regrettably does not 
exist in the area surrounding Weston. 

I am not in this well to blackmail Tli- 
nois into enforcing a fair housing law 
nor to punish the citizens of Weston— 
and I called and talked to the mayor of 
Weston only a few minutes ago, and I 
can assure you that he is a very fine 
gentleman and he is very concerned, as 
are a number of citizens in and around 
the Chicago area, about this problem— 
but we have seen that the assurances 
have not been adequate. A fair housing 
bill was passed by the Illinois House of 
Representatives, but then it was defeated 
in the Illinois Senate. 


We had testimony from the Atomic 
Energy officials themselves, who ad- 
mitted that guaranteed assurances rele- 
vant to equal opportunity in housing in 
this area do not exist. Below is Chairman 
Seaborg’s statement on April 12, 1967, 
regarding the need for open housing leg- 
islation: 


STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN SEABORG, 
12, 1967 

My colleagues, Commissioner Ramey, Com- 
missioner Tape, Commissioner Nabrit, and I 
have come here today at the invitation of 
Governor Kerner to discuss with you what 
we believe to be a common interest and a 
common problem. The common interest to 
which I refer is, of course, obtaining from 
the Congress authorization and funds for the 
design and construction of the 200 BEV Ac- 
celerator Laboratory at the Weston, Illinois 
site. Although we have taken some substan- 
tial steps toward this objective, I must em- 
phasize that we are a long way from its at- 
tainment. 

The Joint Commitee on Atomic Energy 
has concluded its Authorization Hearings 
for this year but has not yet reported out 
with regard to the 200 BEV Accelerator Proj- 
ect. AEC is about to start similar hearings 
before the House Appropriations Committee 
and then, of course, debate will follow on 
the floors of both Houses of the Congress 
when the Authorization and Appropriations 
Bills are considered. Under consideration will 
be a request for authorization of some $10 
million for design work on the project. Al- 
though approval of these funds would per- 
mit proceeding with design, it would not con- 
stitute final authorization of the project. 
Such final authorization will be sought next 
Spring from the Congress assuming that de- 
sign work proceeds according to schedule. 
At that time we can expect that the project 
will be again reviewed by the Congress in all 
its aspects. 

I feel sure that all of us here are anxious 
that the design and construction of the 200 
Bev Accelerator proceed just as fast as pos- 
sible. It is a formidable task even without 
continuing uncertainties regarding the lo- 
cation of the project. This leads me to our 
common problem—discrimination in hous- 
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We have come here today because we be- 
lieve that authorization and appropriation 
of the design monies for the 200 Bev project 
by the Congress this year and the construc- 
tion authorization and appropriation of 
money for the project next Spring are en- 
dangered by the allegations of the existence 
of discrimination in housing in the site area 
and by the absence of legal means at either 
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the State or local level to deal with the sit- 
uation effectively. If this issue could be 
eliminated we believe that the chances of 
obtaining the authorization and attendant 
confirmation of Weston as the site for the 
project would be greatly enhanced. 

There is no question in our minds but 
that the issue of housing discrimination will 
be debated when the AEC Authorization bill 
goes to the floor of Congress within the next 
few weeks. Those offering and defending au- 
thorization of the project will need all of 
the evidence of positive action to eliminate 
discrimination in housing they can obtain. 
Frankly, at the moment, the AEC has little 
to offer. The commitments sought from com- 
munities in the Weston area have failed to 
materialize. On the other hand the concern 
in Congress resulting from protests of civil 
rights organizations against location of the 
accelerator at Weston has not subsided. The 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and the 
AEC recently have received new demands 
that an alternate site be named if Illinois 
does not enact an effective open occupancy 
law or the communities pass effective 
ordinances. 

Even members of the Illinois Legislature 
have recently protested to the President 
against location of the Accelerator Project 
at Weston because Illinois has no effective 
open housing law. 

With the exception of the Village of Wes- 
ton, no community in the site area has en- 
acted an effective open housing ordinance, 
None has even provided the AEC with com- 
mitment letters on nondiscrimination in 
housing. The record here will not be impres- 
sive to the Congress. There is still time for 
effective action at the State level and the 
local level and that is why we have come to 
brief you on how the situation looks. 

In our judgment, enactment of an effec- 
tive open housing law by the Legislature of 
Illinois would go a long way toward ending 
any question of change of location of the ac- 
celerator site. We are not in position to say 
what the Congress will do with regard to the 
200 Bev Accelerator Project if such a law is 
not enacted. 

The schedule for Congressional action be- 
ing what it is you might ask if enactment 
of a State statute could come in time to affect 
the outcome of authorization for the project. 
As I have already indicated, we anticipate 
that Congress will consider this matter both 
this year and next. We hope that if there 
is reason to believe that the Illinois Legis- 
lature will enact an open housing statute at 
the current session, Congress may be willing 
to authorize the funds for continued design 
knowing that next Spring it will have the 
opportunity to study the matter again be- 
fore authorizing construction. If the State 
of Illinois does not act this session, it prob- 
ably will not have another opportunity be- 
fore Congress considers the matter again. 

You may also ask if it is actually feasible 
to move the site from the State of Illinois. 
Political issues aside, it certainly is feasible 
to move the site. Work is just getting under- 
way on adapting the accelerator design to 
the Weston site. As you know, the Commis- 
sion found that any of the final six sites 
under consideration was suitable for the 
project. The Commission certainly does not 
favor relocation of the site but if authoriza- 
tion cannot be obtained for constructing this 
important scientific project in Illinois, the 
matter of location may have to be reexam- 
ined. 

Let us consider for a moment other prob- 
lems that may be raised by the not unlikely 
situation of the Congress authorizing and 
appropriating design money this year on the 
basis that such action will provide an addi- 
tional year to observe what the State of 
Illinois and the local communities do about 
open occupancy legislation. If the Legisla- 
ture does not now enact an open housing 
statute and if the State proceeds with ac- 
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quisition of the land for the project site it 
is going to face a real dilemma because of un- 
certainty as to whether Weston will in fact 
be the project site will continue until Con- 
gress acts again next year. Will the State ac- 
tually acquire the land for the project site 
when doubts continue as to whether Illinois 
really has the project? If it does not acquire 
the land by next Spring what will be the 
ional reaction then when it con- 
siders final authorization of the project? How 
long can the AEC proceed with design of the 
Accelerator for the Weston site with there 
being uncertainties as to project location? 
These are hard but very real problems which 
could be all but put to rest if the discrim- 
ination in housing problem could be elim- 
inated this Spring by enacting an effective 
State statute or local ordinances or preferably 
both. 
That concludes my initial remarks. My col- 
leagues and I would be happy to attempt to 
answer any questions which you may wish to 


What I ask, Mr. Chairman and my 
colleagues, is merely to delete this sec- 
tion and thus make a declaration that 
the Congress firmly backs the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s policy. I want to 
emphasize that my aim is not to have 
this project awarded to New York, Col- 
orado, California, Wisconsin, or even 
Michigan, but merely to eliminate the 
project from the bill now before us. 

Hopefully the Illinois Legislature could 
rectify the situation by the time this bill 
is considered by the Senate and the 
funds could be restored at that time. If 
the matter cannot be solved that quickly 
the funds could easily be authorized in 
a later bill. 

In any case we have plenty of time to 
wait a number of months or even a year 
to gain the necessary assurances. This is 
particularly important because the 
Atomic Energy Commission has had re- 
peated trouble on the score of housing 
wherever sites have been built. I refer to 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Pasco, Wash., and 
a number of other places. I talked only 
this morning with Clarence Mitchell, Jr., 
director of the Washington Bureau of 
the NAACP regarding housing discrim- 
ination around atomic project sites. He 
was kind enough to give me the following 
statement to share with you: 

STATEMENT FROM CLARENCE MITCHELL, DIREC- 
TOR, WASHINGTON BUREAU, NATIONAL As- 
SOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COL- 
ORED PEOPLE—JUNE 29, 1967 
The beginning of the housing discrimina- 

tion in connection with Atomic Energy Mat- 

ters Centers on World War II. At that time 
the Atomic Energy Operations were under 
the direction of Major General Leslie Graves. 

Three important locations gave extensive 

trouble. One was the Argonne Laboratories 

in Chicago. Another was an installation at 

Oak Ridge, Tennessee, and the third was in 

operation at Pasco, Washington. 

Since the areas used at Pasco and Oak 
Ridge were under-developed so far as hous- 
ing was concerned, dwellings were con- 
structed which were almost exclusively for 
the use of personnel connected with the 
Atomic Energy Commission operations. From 
the very beginning, and over a five year pe- 
riod, complaints involving colored persons 
who were denied housing were a constant 
source of friction. Some of the persons denied 
housing were in the scientific classification. 

Although Argonne is in the Chicago metro- 
politan area, we are advised by our Chicago 
NAACP branch that most of the colored per- 
sonnel cannot find housing in the immediate 
vicinity of the project. The largest percent- 
age of the colored personnel must commute. 
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The construction of AEC projects under 
the direct supervision of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, after the Army had relin- 
quished control, began in the 1940's in the 
area between Aiken, South Carolina, and 
Augusta, Georgia. A similar project was 
started in Paducah, Kentucky. 

Both of these areas were also largely rural, 
as in the other cases. Here too, many new 
dwellings were constructed for the purpose of 
making them available to AEC employees and 
to employees of the private constructions 
handling the operations. 

The similarity between each of these cases 
and the present Weston problem is apparent. 
At this period in the country’s history, when 
we are acutely aware of our responsibility 
to be fair to all our citizens, we have an 
opportunity to avoid the mistakes of the 
past. This is why the requirement of firm 
assurances that there will be machinery 
to prevent discrimination in housing at the 
site chosen for the development of the Beva- 
tron is essential. 


I do not want to go back to all those 
sites and take away their grants, but I 
believe the House should become in- 
creasingly careful, since we should 
recognize, as the AEC has, that the 
availability of housing for all Federal 
employees is a very important factor in 
choosing a site for such a large project. 

Regrettably, the Weston area fails in 
this respect. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am reluctant to op- 
pose my friend. I know his sincerity, and 
I know the principles he has and what 
he seeks to obtain. I feel he is perfectly 
in order in offering this kind of amend- 
ment. I know he is dedicated to the prin- 
ciple of civil rights for all people. 

I honestly feel that I am dedicated to 
that same principle. 

The problem of civil rights has been an 
onerous one in this country. We have 
been moving toward obtaining equal 
opportunity for people of all races, creeds 
and colors, and we are going to continue. 

The very fact that this problem has 
been considered in the State of Illinois 
has brought new attention to it. An open 
housing law was passed in the State 
assembly, and it failed in the Senate. 
We have seen that happen on the local 
scene in many States, and have seen the 
situation remedied later. 

We have seen similar things happen 
in this House. 

The problem exists, I might say, in 
States which have open housing laws 
as well as in States which do not have 
them. 

The passing of the open housing law 
in California did not in and of itself 
correct this problem in California. It 
was a move forward, and it has helped 
some, and it is going to help more. 

So far as equal opportunity of em- 
ployment is concerned, I say to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan and the other 
Members of the House that this com- 
mittee is going to watch what happens 
out there. We have had assurances from 
several of the towns, from the chambers 
of commerce, from the real estate board 
and from others. 

There have been open listings, as the 
gentleman from Illinois Mr. ERLENBORN] 
said. There are a large number of open 
listings right at this time. 

There will not be a real housing prob- 
lem there for 5 or 6 years. There will be 
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construction of this facility going on, if 
the money is appropriated, but most of 
the construction workers live in trailers. 
They come in their own trailers. 

Considering that point and considering 
the time that is going to be involved, 5 or 
6 years, for the construction of this fa- 
cility, and the fact that we are going to 
keep our eye on it, and we are going to 
see that the maximum equal opportu- 
nity is given to the people out there to 
become employed on this facility accord- 
ing to their merits, and also that we are 
going to interest ourselves in housing in 
the surrounding communities, I believe 
this can be worked out. 

Now, there are 6,800 acres that are 
going to be in this facility. I would say, 
if we find that there continues to be an 
insoluble problem in the community sur- 
rounding this facility, I would be in favor 
of and I would promise to hold hearings 
on the utilization of some of this 6,800 
acres for a housing project which will be 
on a nondiscriminatory basis. I will hold 
hearings on that and bring a bill to the 
floor of this House, because we are going 
to do the fair and the honorable thing to 
see that equal housing opportunities are 
given to those people who want to work 
in this facility. I think this is right, this 
is honorable, and this is fair. I want to 
say that I will do everything in my power 
to bring this situation about if it is neces- 
sary. I do not believe it will be necessary. 
I believe that the people in these com- 
munities are moving and the letters and 
assurances indicate they are moving in 
the right direction. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CONYERS. I would like to say 
that I personally know of the chairman’s 
activity in the area of civil rights. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD] has effectively fought for civil 
rights legislation for many years. I think 
his statements here will go a long way 
to help resolve the regrettable problem 
that has marred this matter and per- 
haps will smooth the passage of this bill. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I will say that if we 
find an objectionable situation exists out 
there in regard to the employees of this 
facility when it is finished, then I will do 
everything in my power to see enough 
of the land of this great 6,800-acre tract 
is made available on some kind of co- 
operative basis so that houses can be 
built. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HOLIFIELD 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If at that time the 
State has not acted and the county and 
the cities have not solved this problem. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished chairman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes. I yield. 

Mr. CONYERS. I reluctantly question 
the assurances that are going to be forth- 
coming. Let me tell you why. A fair 
housing bill passed the State house of 
representatives, and the State legislators 
from this area and both counties in- 
volved, I want to report, voted for the 
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bill. It was introduced by the member 
from the area in question. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. And the Governor 
of the State fought for it. 

Mr. CONYERS. Yes. But the senate 
was unable to pass the bill. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am questioning what kind of as- 
surances we are going to have forth- 
coming when the Senate was unable to 
do what the House had so valiantly 
fought for. We know there is segregated 
housing that exists in the greater part of 
suburban Chicago. 

As the situation stands now, a Negro 
American employed at the Weston proj- 
ect would only be assured redress for 
housing discrimination in the very few 
small villages which have enacted their 
own fair housing ordinances. Therefore, 
he may have to sift ordinances and 
verify assurances in order to find a home 
for his family which is reasonably close 
to his job. 

I would like to call your attention to a 
condition which arose after the move of 
the 5th Army Headquarters from Chi- 
cago, III., to Fort Sheridan, near Wauke- 
gan, III. Our distinguished colleague, Mr. 
O'Hara, brought up this matter on May 
1, 1967. At that time he cited the fact 
that “one-third of the civilian employees 
at the headquarters were forced to quit 
their jobs rather than move into a local- 
ity where homes ran between $25,000 and 
845,000.“ Moreover, a real estate sales- 
man told Charles Mount of the Chicago 
Tribune on April 30, 1967, that his firm, 
one of the largest in Waukegan, III., 
“could not handle any transactions in 
the move because of the no-discrimina- 
tion stipulation by the Army.” 

Mr. Chairman, if such difficulty for 
400 employees of an already existing in- 
stallation has arisen because of a move 
into the Chicago suburbs, what might 
the thousands of new people who will be 
coming into the atomic project expect? 
The logic of putting this huge new proj- 
ect into an area which has proven its 
policy of housing discrimination simply 
eludes me. 

To further amplify my remarks re- 
garding the availability of open housing 
in the area around Weston, I would have 
Mr. Blount’s article in the Chicago Trib- 
une printed at this point in the Recorp: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, Apr. 30, 1967] 
THE 6TH ARMY GEARED FOR FORT SHERIDAN 
Move 
(By Charles Mount) 

The biggest military campaign in the Chi- 
cago area in recent years will begin May 9, 
most of it under cover of darkness. 

After more than 2 years of planning, the 
nation’s second largest army headquarters, 
5th army, will move from 1660 E. Hyde Park 
bilyd. to Fort Sheridan, adjacent to Highland 
Park. The move, which military officials say 
will cost $2.6 million, will mean relocating, 
over a 12-year period, the work of 945 mili- 
tary personnel, about 500 civilians, and 500 
tons of equipment. 

MOVE TO REDUCE COSTS 

It also will mean that civilians will be 
working in a complete military setting for 
the first time. The headquarters, in a move 
to reduce defense department costs, will re- 
locate from a former hotel and military hos- 
pital to an ex-cavalry post. Many civilians 
will be leaving a place they have worked for 
20 years. 

Relocating their homes will be 325 civil- 
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ians and 140 military families who have 
found or still are seeking off post housing on 
the north shore. Most of the personnel are 
moving from scattered locations on the 
south side. 

Some 136 personnel, 126 of them civilians, 
plan to commute to the fort on special mili- 
tary buses which will stop daily at the Hyde 
Park building and at Howard and Paulina 
streets. Another 80 personnel are seeking car 
pool partners. 

RUN SPECIAL BUSES 


The special buses will run for a three- 
month trial period to accommodate person- 
nel who don’t want to move while their chil- 
dren are in school and to encourage civilians 
who want to work at Fort Sheridan but 
don’t want to move their homes. The army 
is trying to persuade private bus companies 
to take up the routes. 

About one-third of the civilians are quit- 
ting their jobs rather than make the move, 
said Col. Paul A. Baldy, coordinator of the 
move as special assistant to the 5th army 
chief of staff. Other military sources said as 
many as one-half of the civilians will not 
make the move. Most are going to other fed- 
eral jobs. 

In order to avoid massive traffic jams, five 
commercial moving companies will load fur- 
niture and other equipment onto about 27 
vans after work hours. The vans, to conform 
with police requests, will leave one at a time 
at night for the fort, where they will be un- 
loaded shortly after dawn. 


DEVISE TRAFFIC PLAN 


Military police, on orders of Col. Victor G. 
Conley, Fort Sheridan post commander, have 
devised traffic flow plans and special parking 
areas to avoid confusion. 

Each of the 24 sections will move half of 
their operations at one time, thus leaving 
the other half to maintain emergency 
facilities. 

Col. Baldy said same of the civilians quit- 
ting the headquarters are top-rated manage- 
ment and supervisory personnel. The others 
are spread thruout the other civil service 
levels. The army, in order to fill vacancies, 
has hired 283 people from the north shore in 
the last two months, he said. 


MOST BUYING HOMES 

The hiring of local people and the move- 
ment of 465 personnel into the area is ex- 
pected to have a considerable effect on the 
north shore economy, particularly the hous- 
ing market. Most of the personnel are buying 
homes in the $25,000 to $45,000 bracket in the 
Deerfield-Highland Park, Libertyville-Mun- 
delein, and Palatine-Arlington Heights areas, 
Col. Baldy said. 

The army has conducted housing tours 
and contacted real estate brokers to help 
personnel, but many of them still will end 
up paying from 25 to 100 per cent more in 
property taxes than on the south side, he 
said. 

IMPROVE FORT SHERIDAN 


In a move to help reduce possible discrimi- 
nation against Negro personnel, the army 
has held consultations with Negroes sta- 
tioned at Fort Sheridan who live off post. 
Col. Baldy said no problems have been re- 
ported, but a salesman for one of the largest 
Waukegan realtors told The Tribune he could 
not handle any transactions in the move be- 
cause of the no-discrimination stipulation 
by the army. 

Col. Baldy said the present headquarters 
building will be turned over to the Federal 
General Services administration. 

Improvements made at Fort Sheridan prior 
to the move include installation of under- 
ground communications cables; remodeling 
of eight buildings to house the headquar- 
ters; completion of 250 more living quarters; 
a new electrical wiring system, heating plant, 
medical and dental facility, and restaurant; 
and expansion of the library and enlisted 
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men’s barracks. Expansion of the officer’s 
club is under way. Improvements at the 
fort will total about 6.3 million dollars, 


I do not think the proper way to grant 
these awards is to first emphatically 
state that the definite availability of 
housing on an equal basis is a precon- 
dition and then move back from that 
position and rely on mere assurances 
from an area that has a history of segre- 
gated housing. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we will be moving into the same kinds 
of problems that have been involved in 
Pasco, Wash.; Oak Ridge, Tenn.; and 
3 others of the Atomic Energy 


There is no question that housing dis- 
crimination occurs in many of the areas 
surrounding major Government facili- 
ties. This is particularly true for Federal 
facilities located in the suburbs of our 
large cities. 

Just last week, Secretary of Defense 
McNamara dealt with such a problem, 
in the area surrounding the Andrews Air 
Force Base which, as the House well 
knows, is Prince Georges County, Md., a 
suburb in the Washington metropolitan 
area. Secretary McNamara exercised his 
authority to prohibit the rental of hous- 
ing to any servicemen in the area around 
Andrews by any landlord who was not 
willing to make his housing available to 
all American servicemen. 

I am hopeful that in the near future 
similar orders will be issued to cover the 
areas around all military installations so 
that our Negro servicemen who are called 
upon, without any exclusion, to die for 
our country may live, and have their 
families live, in equal and integrated 
housing. I would also hope that every 
Federal agency would use its influence to 
see to it that Federal funds are not used 
to subsidize segregated housing. 


{Memorandum from the Secretary of 
Defense] 


UNSATISFACTORY HOUSING OF NEGRO MILITARY 
FAMILIES LIVING OFF-POST IN THE ANDREWS 
Am Force BASE AREA 


On May 18, 1967, we received from the Gov- 
ernor of Maryland Joint Resolution 47 of the 
Maryland General Assembly which he had 
signed and which called on the Secretary of 
Defense to take immediate action to end 
housing discrimination against military per- 
sonnel. On May 25, 1967, I responded to Goy- 
ernor Agnew, stating that the Department of 
Defense would move expeditiously to carry 
out the intent and spirit of this mandate in 
the State of Maryland, as we had started to 
do elsewhere in the country. I advised the 
Governor that we hac already initiated stud- 
ies of housing discrimination in the area sur- 
rounding Andrews Air Force Base. He was in- 
formed that we would proceed with similar 
studies at other Maryland installations dur- 
ing June. 

Studies at Andrews Air Force Base have 
now been completed. The results have been 
reported by the Under Secretary of the Air 
Force to representatives of the real estate in- 
terests in the Andrews Air Force Base area at 
meetings held with such representatives on 
May 25 and June 12. At these meetings, vol- 
untary compliance was sought with DOD Di- 
rective 5120.36, which states the basic policy 
of equal opportunity for members of the 
Armed Forces in off-base accommodations. 
Several of these representatives have worked 
diligently to obtain voluntary agreement by 
a majority of apartment owners concerned. I 
appreciate these efforts, but to date they have 
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not succeeded. We cannot delay further ac- 
tions to attack this problem. 

The severity of the problems affecting 
Negro military families assigned to the An- 
drews Air Force Base who must live in private 
housing facilities, is demonstrated by the ex- 
perience of over 300 Negro enlisted families 
whom we have contacted. These families re- 
port the following: 

70% are not satisfied with their housing. 

59% reported that they had considerable 
difficulty in obtaining housing. Of this 
number: 

60% stated the reason was due to racial 
discrimination, 

74% were directly refused rental housing 
when vacancies were available. 

87% were quoted higher prices than those 
quoted to other applicants. 

A primary reason for the dissatisfaction of 
these Negro families is the unsatisfactory 
location of their housing, resulting from 
racial discrimination. A canvass of 22,000 
apartment units within a reasonable com- 
muting distance of the Andrews AFB reveals 
that less than 3% of these units are now 
open to Negro families. 

The above conditions demonstrate, beyond 
question, that housing discrimination is 
producing problems which are detrimental to 
the morale and welfare of the majority of 
our Negro military families in the Andrews 
AFB area, and thus to the operational effec- 
tiveness of the base. 

In view of the hundreds of military fami- 
lies who will be moving into the Andrews 
area during the next few months, and in view 
of the absolute essentiality of high morale 
and operational efficiency, these conditions 
can no longer be tolerated. Therefore, the 
following actions will be taken: 

(1) Effective July 1, 1967, military person- 
nel moving into the area or changing their 
place of residence, will not be authorized to 
enter into new leases or rentals of apartment 
or trailer court facilities—within approxi- 
mately 344 miles of the center of the Andrews 
AFB—unless such facility is available to all 
military personnel on an equal basis. This is 
the area in which the military families as- 
signed to the Andrews AFB are now concen- 
trated, and the area which is most desirable 
to enhance the responsiveness of military 
personnel to the operational mission of the 
base. 

(2) The Coordinator of Off-Base Housing 
Services in the Washington, D.C. area will 
advise immediately the owner of each rental 
facility within the area designated above 
that, as of July 1, 1967, military personnel 
will be authorized to rent units in the owner’s 
facility only after he provides written assur- 
ance that his facility observes a policy of 
equal opportunity for all military personnel. 

(3) The Coordinator of Off-Base Housing 
Services will immediately establish proce- 
dures, in cooperation with each of the Mili- 
tary Departments, to inform military fami- 
lies already residing in the Washington, D.C. 
area of the above policies. Further, all per- 
sonnel receiving orders assigning them to 
installations in the Washington, D.C. area 
will, at the time they are first informed of 
their assignment, be advised that after July 
1, 1967, they may not lease or rent housing 
in the designated area adjacent to Andrews 
AFB without first consulting the Housing 
Office of the installation to which they are 
to be assigned. 

(4) The Coordinator of Off-Base Housing 
Services will keep the above policy under 
continuing review. If he finds that the desig- 
nated area should be revised to include addi- 
tional rental facilities in the Andrews area, 
he will recommend such revisions to me im- 
mediately. 

As our studies at other Maryland installa- 
tions are completed, I shall direct further 
actions, as required, to end housing discrim- 
ination. These actions must be prompt and 
effective. 
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Mr. Chairman, Mr. Roy Wilkins, 
executive secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, has chosen the hous- 
ing discrimination around the Weston, 
III., site for the atom smasher as the 
topic of his next syndicated column. He 
has been kind enough to permit me to 
use an advance copy of this column, 
which will appear in the Detroit News, 
July 1, 1967, during this debate. 

Mr. Wilkins’ column clearly expresses 
the frustration of many Negro Ameri- 
cans who are told that on the one hand 
the Federal Government believes in equal 
opportunity and that on the other hand 
a Federal agency has decided to locate a 
huge project in an area which is known 
to be discriminatory. Mr. Wilkins makes 
two very important points which I would 
like to emphasize. One, this project is 
being paid for by all the taxpayers and 
not all will benefit equally; and two, by 
placing this project in an area which 
already practices housing discrimination 
we are laying the groundwork for a pat- 
tern of prejudice for the 6 to 8 years 
needed to construct the atom smasher. 

Many persons with whom I have 
spoken feel that this project should not 
be built on a site in a State which does 
not have a fair housing law. However, 
I do not contend that a State law is the 
only way to guarantee fair housing, nor 
does a fair housing law necessarily mean 
that discrimination will be abolished. 
This is certainly the case in many States 
which have State open housing laws. 
Local ordinances and real estate prac- 
tices could provide the same degree of 
fair housing as a State law. My basic 
disagreement with the Weston site is 
that open housing is not available in 
this part of Illinois. Until open housing 
is a reality, whether achieved through 
a State fair housing law or local ordi- 
nances and assurances, the atomic 
project should not be built on this site 
or any other site where housing discrimi- 
nation prevails. 

I would like to insert Mr. Wilkins’ 
column into the Recorp at this point: 
ILLINOIS CRITICIZED AS ATOM PLANT SITE 
(By Roy Wilkins) 

Negro citizens who have managed to pre- 
serve a faith in the easing of racial difficul- 
ties through steady, orderly procedure got 
another kick in the teeth a few days ago. 

The Illinois state senate has killed a fair 
housing bill. The arresting aspect of this act 
lies in the fact that housing for minorities 
was a factor in the selection of Weston, II., 
as the site for the $375-million atom smash- 
er by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Weston, a town of a few hundred residents, 
has no Negroes in or near the place. DuPage 
County, in which Weston is located, has a 
population of approximately 300,000, of 
which only 600 are Negroes. Since the county 
is very near Chicago and Weston is only 35 
miles from the metropolis, it is easy to be- 
lieve that DuPage County has had a policy 
of deliberately discouraging Negroes from 
settling there. 

In fact, the record shows that DuPage 
County politicians and leaders have opposed 
adamantly the enactment of any fair hous- 
ing legislation by the state legislature. They 
were unbending when the Weston plant was 
being discussed. They wanted no concessions 
on minority housing. 

Five other states, California, New York, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Colorado, had sites 
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competing with Illinois. All of Illinois’ rivals 
had laws on housing and employment even 
though California was involved in litigation. 
Despite this, and despite lily-white Weston 
and almost lily-white DuPage County, the 
Illinois town was the winner, principally 
upon the assurance from IIlinoisans that a 
fair housing law would be enacted. 

Now the Illinois legislature has reneged. 
The state has the $375-million atom plant 
and the $60-million a year in maintenance 
money. It has 2,000 technical employes and 
many workers in other categories, all making 
up a fat payroll for Illinois. For white Ili- 
nois, that is. 

Just in case Negro citizens get any ideas, 
a spokesman for the suburb of Cicero has 
already laid down talk of “bloodshed.” Wes- 
ton has adopted a town fair housing ordi- 
nance but a town official said that it would 
not require anyone to sell or rent to “any- 
one he did not choose to deal with.” Negroes 
are still out in the cold on housing. 

Why is this important? Why the blood 
pressures? Well, the United States, where 
Negroes have lived for 348 years, where they 
pay taxes and where their men have fought 
and died in defense of their country in every 
war from 1776 to Vietnam, is going to use 
tax money to create an employment bonanza 
in the middle of an Illinois prairie and that 
bonanza will be for white, not black, Amer- 
icans. 

This use of the money of all the people to 
build a facility where nonwhite workers will 
have to face insults and bricks and mobs in 
order to occupy a home is a monumental sin 
in the world of 1967. Since about eight years 
of construction are required, a procedure is 
being adopted that will give life to the jim 
crow policy of 1975! 

In a letter to a New York newsp@per a 
woman points out that one Negro is in the 
President's Cabinet and one has been nomi- 
nated to the Supreme Court. She asks, plain- 
tively, “What more do they want?” 

Well, madam, they are grateful to the 
President for the Cabinet member and (if 
confirmed) for the Supreme Court associate 
justice. However, two men, estimable as they 
are, cannot substitute for opportunity and 
justice and dignity for the entire Negro popu- 
lation, or even for Negro Illinoisans, 

The Atomic Energy Commission and its 
controlling Joint Congressional Committee 
should cancel out Weston, III., and build the 
plant elsewhere. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s statement, but let me say 
this: I am just as firm on this as I am 
in my belief that people should have 
equal opportunity and equal rights. 
There are 30 States in this Union that 
do not have open housing laws. Racial 
discrimination has not been removed 
from the 20 that do have open housing 
laws. So we are talking about a serious 
situation here. In those 30 States that do 
not have open housing laws millions, and 
hundreds of millions, and billions of dol- 
lars worth of Federal facilities have been 
constructed and are being constructed 
and will be constructed. I say that to dis- 
criminate against any one of those 30 
States and to say that you cannot have 
Federal money spent in your State not- 
withstanding the fact that you contrib- 
ute to the Federal Treasury is discrim- 
ination of a very, very serious form. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I am not going to 
be a party to that type of discrimination. 
I will support any civil rights legislation 
that comes to this floor which I deem 
just. But I shall not be a party to black- 
jacking any State in this Union into ac- 
cepting a principle which does not rest 
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apply to that State. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I ask that 
this amendment be voted down. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, like the gentleman who 
has just addressed the Committee, I re- 
spect the motives and the sincerity of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Con- 
YERS] in offering this particular amend- 
ment today. But I wonder why it is that 
we have selected this particular project 
to which to apply this alarming and 
astonishing doctrine to the effect that we 
should begin to tell a State what kind 
of general laws it should pass. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I will not 
yield to the gentleman from Colorado at 


this point until I have had an opportunity. 


to express my argument and opinions in 
respect to this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we are talking about a 
project that is located in a relatively 
small portion of two out of the 102 coun- 
ties in the State of Illinois. Yet we are 
being told that unless the legislature of 
the great State of Illinois passes a law 
that is applicable in every single county, 
in every one of these 102 counties, that 
this project should not be approved. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been here serving 
in this Congress for now going on more 
thaf® 7 years. I have never heard a 
more dangerous and arbitrary doctrine 
expressed than this. 

Mr. Chairman, I would suggest to the 
Members of this Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union that we 
ought to look at this project today in 
the light of a very broader perspective 
than simply the Weston project, because 
if we establish this particular precedent 
today, it is going to come back to haunt 
us on every single public works bill, on 
every single authorization for new con- 
struction and on every Federal agency 
project. 

Mr. Chairman, all we have to do is to 
look at what happened just yesterday. 
Yesterday we had a bill pending before 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union very similar to 
this bill, a bill which called for the 
authorization of almost twice the amount 
of money involved in this bill, almost $5 
billion, and if the members of the Com- 
mittee will recall the discussion which 
was held on that bill, there was line item 
after line item contained in that bill 
dealing with millions of dollars worth of 
construction in States where there is not 
open occupancy legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, if we refer to this bill— 
and I do not want to single out my friends 
in the State of New Mexico, but in that 
State we have an authorization of some 
$50 million for the construction of a 
meson facility which is a medium-energy 
research facility located in that State 
wherein there is no open housing law. 

Here, Mr. Chairman, we have not 
heard anything about deleting that par- 
ticular authorization here today. 

So, I would suggest we remember that 
we are talking about not just Weston, 
III.; we are talking about a rather broad 
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and important principle when it comes 
so — manner in which this House legis- 

Mr. CON ERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to point out to my distinguished 
friend, the gentleman in the well, the 
reason that I offered the amendment is 
because citizens around this area who 
have been working in an effort to bring 
about better housing relations and, in- 
deed, race relations, came to me them- 
selves to raise objections to the Weston 
site. They live in the area and know the 
problems from experience. I would most 
certainly object to the placing of this 
project or any other project in any site 
where housing discrimination is such a 
problem that it would affect the hiring 
of personnel. The same group also 
brought the problem to the attention of 
the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission who is also concerned. The 
Commission itself made this request a 
part of the evaluation that would go into 
the question of the selection of one of the 
alternate sites. In fact, Dr. Seaborg was 
so concerned about the racial atmosphere 
around the site that he pointed out that 
if necessary the project could even now 
be placed at one of the other sites. I 
quote: 

As you know, the Commission found that 
any of the final six sites under consideration 
was suitable for the project. 


So my effort here today is not just a 
grandstand measure. There is still time 
to iron out the problems. We can pass this 
amendment and let the Atomic Energy 
Commission either choose a new site or 
postpone any activities at this site until 
there is a suitable guarantee of open 
housing. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. If the gen- 
tleman will permit me to reply, I am not 
going to go back and restate what has 
already been stated during the general 
debate to the effect that this was not 
part of the original criteria that were 
set up. 

But let me say, to assume that the 
progress in eliminating discrimination is 
going to stop in the State of Illinois be- 
cause the Illinois General Assembly dur- 
ing the past session did not pass an open 
occupancy law is to err. I simply do not 
concede this. If I had been the legislature 
I would have voted for such a law. I be- 
lieve the gentleman knows where my sen- 
timents were with respect to title IV of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1966, but I be- 
lieve this is an area in which States 
should legislate, and I hope they will, and 
I have every reason to believe that during 
the next 6 or 7 years, while the project 
at Weston is under construction, that we 
are going to make progress in eliminating 
discrimination in housing in Illinois. 

As the vice chairman pointed out, in 
these 19 or 20 States where they already 
have these laws on the statute books to 
eliminate all vestiges of discrimination 
there is still much progress to be made. 

So I say give the people of the State 
of Illinois a chance to prove their good 
faith. 

The gentleman from the 14th District 
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of Illinois [Mr. ELTEN BORN] in whose dis- 
trict this project will be located, has al- 
ready given us proof that in the towns 
of Weston and Glen Ellyn, which are in 
the immediate vicinity of this accelera- 
tor, 62 percent of the new listings are on 
a nondiscriminatory basis. I believe this 
is probably a far better record than you 
could point to in many areas of our 
country where they already have open 
occupancy laws on the statute books. 

I repeat that it would be a very ex- 
tremely dangerous precedent to adopt 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Michigan. I am as much for the elimina- 
tion of discrimination in housing as any- 
one else, but the method sought to be 
employed here—to compel a State legis- 
lature to act by a variation of the car- 
rot-and-stick technique—is unwise, As I 
stated earlier, the principle is far broader 
than the gentleman from Michigan 
seems to realize. Suppose a Federal ad- 
ministrator in selecting a site for a new 
Federal installation decides a State does 
not offer a wide enough range of social 
services because of inadequate State 
revenues. Should he be in a position to 
compel the State in question to enact a 
progressive income tax to broaden its 
revenue base before securing the Federal 
project in question? Certainly not. 

I repeat the broad implications of the 
gentleman from Michigan’s amendment 
go far beyond the question of open hous- 
ing. It would be disruptive of our whole 
pattern of Federal-State relationships. 
I urge members to consider these ramifi- 
cations in casting their votes today. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I presume that each 
time an individual may ask questions 
concerning this project, particularly if 
his own territory was considered for the 
project, that he is accused of eating sour 
grapes. That is not the situation here. 
And I pointed out and placed into the 
Record yesterday the decision or the de- 
cree from the Supreme Court of the 
United States which, to my way of think- 
ing, places the question of water for the 
facility in danger. All you have to do is 
to take the Record of yesterday and turn 
to page 17793, and read section 4 there- 
of, and you will find that if there is a 
shortage of water that they have to go 
to Lake Michigan to get it, and they 
must go to the Supreme Court to get an 
additional order. That is No. 1. 

No, 2. A great deal is said about the 
savings of money in this endeavor. If 
you will take a look at the hearings, par- 
ticularly on page 217, when you come to 
Chicago and compare that with Denver 
you will find that they selected the one 
whose rate of operation was higher. 

A member of the Committee, said the 
State of Colorado did not meet the edu- 
cational requirements. 

I direct the attention of the commit- 
tee to page 411 of the hearings in con- 
nection with this, wherein they state 
that the University of Colorado in Boul- 
der, the University of Denver, and a 
branch of the University of Colorado in 
Denver, can provide opportunities for 
the continuing education of the younger 
members of the laboratory staff. 
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The gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
ANDERSON] asked why and how did the 
so-called open housing thing get into 
this controversy, and why is it not used 
some place else? 

Well, I will tell you how it got into it. 
This committee went around, and the 
AEC itself, and interviewed the respec- 
tive sites that had been selected, and 
they were six in number. 

One of the questions that they asked 
and insisted upon was, Do you have an 
open housing law? Not only did they ask 
that question when they came to Denver, 
Colo., but they insisted that the Gover- 
nor of the State supply them with a copy 
of the law. At the conference that was 
held, the Chairman of the Commission 
made it plain and clear that they did not 
intend to put it at any site other than 
a site where individuals would not be dis- 
criminated against in any particular. 

That is how it got into this issue and 
that is what the Commissioners them- 
selves asked the people of the respective 
States when they were trying to find out 
how and what it would cost to operate. 

Hence, I take the position that if you 
are to save money, do not select the 
highest cost site that you have, accord- 
ing to your own report. If it must be 
called “sour grapes” then let me read you 
one of the paragraphs wherein they say: 

Denver is an attractive and growing city 
with a population of more than half a mil- 
lion, The communities east of Denver in the 
direction of the site are good residential 
communities. The area offers adequate cul- 
tural opportunities. Schools are good and 
the recreational facilities are excellent, in- 
dustrial services in Denver are diversified 
enough to support the project. 


Now you may accuse me as being 
guilty of sour grapes, but this is nothing 
other than a plain explanation of the 
situation—and may I say the highest 
cost one in the setup was selected. 

Now there is another factor that has 
not been explored here. 

It is true that the State of Illinois will 
supply the land. But who is promoting 
the housing around the installation? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by our colleague, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Con- 
YERS]. 

The taxpayers’ money should not be 
spent where it reinforces any pattern of 
discrimination. Persons on the Federal 
payroll must not be subjected to intoler- 
able and inadequate housing on account 
of their race or color. 

Just last week Secretary McNamara 
ordered housing surrounding Andrews 
Air Force Base, where there is discrim- 
ination, to be off limits to servicemen. 

This order seeks to insure fair housing 
for those men in uniform who are based 
at Andrews. 

It is expected that similar regulations 
will be put into effect in other areas 
where discrimination is practiced. 

We certainly should do as much for 
civilian employees of the Atomic Energy 
enn and large Federal installa- 

ons, 
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I should like to call the attention of 
the Members to a part of the report and 
to the separate views of Senator Pas- 
TORE in which he says: 

In considering the selection of a site for 
the facility, the Commission announced that 
the local status of civil rights and non- 
discrimination would be of primary concern 
in making its choice. 

Notwithstanding its own criterion, speci- 
fied by the Commission, what was the deci- 
sion of the AEC? 

From the six finalists among the consid- 
ered sites, the AEC chose a location in the 
only State of the six which does not have 
open housing legislation. 


Then he goes on to say: 


I happen to believe that such standards 
of human dignity are a proper premise. 


Mr. Chairman, I too believe that they 
are a proper premise and that through 
the power of the purse the Congress has 
the responsibility to enforce equal oppor- 
tunity in housing, in education, in jobs 
and in every area where Federal funds 
are spent. 

Any community which would deny 
equal rights to all Americans certainly 
has no right to have the taxpayers’ dol- 
lars spent in that community in support 
of this facility or of any other facility. I 
believe that the Federal Government 
should use its power to insure that there 
is no discrimination wherever our Fed- 
eral installation is located, and that in- 
cludes the 30 States where there are no 
fair housing laws. 

Last year this House passed a watered 
down fair housing measure which was 
not adopted by the other body. The Con- 
gress has defaulted upon a responsibility 
in this area. In the absence of such legis- 
lation, let us at least insure, as Secretary 
McNamara did last week, that employ- 
ees of Federal installations are not dis- 
criminated against, that taxpayers’ 
money does not go to support bigotry. 
Equal opportunity in employment is 
provided wherever Federal contracts are 
involved. Can we do less in housing? 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I am happy to yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS. Could the gentleman 
from New York reinforce and emphasize 
a point that I think is being lost sight of 
in this debate? I refer to the fact that 
this amendment does not seek to require 
that every State enact a fair housing law. 
There seems to be some thought along 
that line. 

I quite agree with the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] when he says 
that fair housing laws frequently are not 
worth the paper they are written on. For 
example, there is a lot of discrimination 
in the State of Michigan and the State 
of Michigan does have a fair housing 
law. But when the commission was look- 
ing for sites, they were looking for some 
indicia of concern about this very human 
problem. 

One of the indicia is whether or not a 
State has seen fit to take a position as a 
matter of public policy on America’s most 
unsolved problem, and that is the ques- 
tion of fair housing in this country. 

So we are not trying to require that 
every State pass such a law. We are look- 
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ing for whatever evidence might be avail- 
able that such fair housing would in fact 
exist. It does not happen to exist in and 
around the suburbs of the city of 
Chicago. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment, calling for the deletion of 
the authorization of a 200-Bev acceler- 
ator in Weston, Ill. I believe that this 
project should be deleted for a number 
of reasons. 

On December 16, 1966, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission announced its selec- 
tion of the Weston site in Illinois from 
the final list of six sites recommended 
by the National Academy of Sciences. 
The six sites proposed were Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Brookhaven National Laboratory 
at Upton, Long Island, N.Y.; Denver, 
Colo.; Madison, Wis.; Sierra Foothills, 
near Sacramento, Calif., and Weston, III. 

THE OPEN HOUSING QUESTION 


In connection with the announcement, 
the AEC issued a statement entitled 
“Summary Data on Selection of Chica- 
go—Weston—Site for the 200-Bev Accel- 
erator.” Under that section of the state- 
ment entitled “Other considerations,” the 
Commission states in part: 


In its investigations and evaluations the 
Atomic Energy Commission included consid- 
eration of the climate of equal opportunity 
and nondiscrimination that existed in the 
communities containing and surrounding the 
six prospective sites, as well as the applica- 
ble State laws, executive orders and local 
ordinances. ... 

A wide range of assurances and state- 
ments of support were received responsive to 
the AEC’s request. As a whole, these indi- 
cated individual and community awareness 
of problems of racial discrimination and de- 
termination to continue and institute meas- 
ures to cope with it. These and other infor- 
mation reflected a progressive attitude in the 
Weston site area toward equal employment 
opportunity efforts to provide equality in 
suburban public school systems, and a num- 
ber of community human relations councils 
devoted to eliminating discrimination. 

During the selection process, the AEC 
informed the Weston (and the other) site 
proposers of the thinking of the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights on civil rights cri- 
teria, and indicated that the AEC planned 
to seek from the selected site, appropriate 
commitments in areas of employment, hous- 
ing, education and community facilities and 
services as were suggested by the Commission 
on Civil Rights. 

The Atomic Energy Commission noted 
differing views with respect to non-discrimi- 
nation in housing, and in certain areas more 
distant from the site with respect to inte- 
gration in public schools, but will expect 
that with the leadership of the state and local 
governments and with the cooperation and 
support of citizens and community organi- 
zations in the Chicago area, a broad satis- 
factory record of nondiscrimination and 
equal opportunity will be achieved. 

Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding the 
civil rights criteria quoted above, the site 
selected remains the only one of those 
finally considered which is in a State 
which does not have an open housing 
law. It is primarily for this reason that 
I am urging that the authorization of 
funds for this project be stricken from 
the pending bill. 

It is said that billions of dollars have 
been authorized for projects in the 30 
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States without open housing laws. That 
such practices have gone on in the past 
furnishes no justification for the au- 
thorization at issue here today. If we are 
willing to allow this authorization can 
we refuse any other which is directed 
toward an area which rejects this Con- 
gress’ notion of equality for all men? 
Further, Mr. Chairman, we deal here 
not only with criteria resulting from a 
broad based policy of this and preceding 
Congresses, but also with criteria ema- 
nating from the supervising agency, the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Let the record be clear and refiect the 
fact that I, together with my colleagues 
in the House from Long Island and from 
New York State put forth our bes: efforts 
in cooperation with the Long Island As- 
sociation and the Long Island Federation 
of Labor on behalf of the proposed site 
at Brookhaven National Laboratory. 
This is not the reason for my statement 
in the House today. I ask not for recon- 
sideration of the Brookhaven or any 
other site at this time. I do ask that this 
Congress express its unwillingness to 
authorize funds to an area which has 
actively rejected pleas for open housing 
legislation. Today, more than 50 percent 
of the population of the United States 
live in States with open housing 
statutes. 

If one seeks the statutes upon which 
we are basing request for fair housing— 
let him look at the Constitution of the 
United States. 

THE QUESTION OF PRIORITIES 

Mr. Chairman, there are other reasons 
for deleting this project which are ade- 
quately stated in the separate views con- 
tained in House Report No. 369. Among 
other considerations are the need to es- 
tablish priorities in a year when the 
costs of the Vietnam war are mounting 
daily and the projected budget deficit 
is increasing at an unknown rate. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been no con- 
vincing evidence that the public interest 
will be jeopardized by deleting this proj- 
ect. In fact, it may be argued that the 
public interest will suffer if we continue 
to pour funds into programs like this 
without first dealing with the problem 
of human needs, 

In remarks delivered during the de- 
bate over the authorization for NASA, 
I stressed the need to establish priori- 
ties in regard to domestic spending. 
While I agree that this country’s prog- 
ress in the field of atomic energy is both 
dramatic and important, I cannot under- 
stand how this Congress can fail to see 
that the problems of our citizens are 
being shoved into the background in the 
name of progress. 

Mr. Chairman, it must never be for- 
gotten that progress is the result of 
man’s creativity and a strengthening of 
our efforts to improve the lives of our 
citizens will, in the long run, bring 
greater progress. We must always be far- 
sighted but cannot equate foresight with 
science, per se. In the end, better lives 
will build better science and we must 
lay the foundation, now, for the better 
science of the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I have attempted to 
establish a record of legislative history 
and intent in order to make it clear to 
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the executive branch that the AEC had 
an obligation to the Congress and to the 
people of the United States to require 
legislative action by the Illinois State 
Legislature as a condition precedent to 
the commencement of work on the 200- 
Bev accelerator at Weston, Ill. Minois 
has had that chance and rejected it. 
In the face of such a decision, we cannot 
afford to compromise our position on 
human dignity. I, therefore, urge my 
colleagues to support the motion by the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. I 
think the gentleman from New York, 
who just spoke in support of the amend- 
ment, must not have been present during 
the general debate when it was very 
clearly established that there was no cri- 
teria for an open housing law in the of- 
ferings to the States making bids for 
this project. This has been very clearly 
established. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TENZER. The considerations to 
be used by the Commission in the “Sum- 
mary Data on Selection of Chicago— 
Weston—Site for the 200 Billion Elec- 
tron Volt Accelerator,” shows that I have 
included in my statement the follow- 
ing: 

During the selection process, the AEC in- 
formed the Weston (and the other) site 
proposers of the thi of the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights on civil rights cri- 
teria, and indicated that the AEC planned 
to seek from the selected site, appropriate 
commitments in areas of employment, hous- 
ing, education and community facilities and 


services as were suggested by the Commission 
on Civil Rights. 


Mr. ERLENBORN. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. I have no quarrel with 
the gentleman. I merely stated that the 
Atomic Energy Commission did not es- 
tablish as criteria that there be an open 
housing law in the State, and the gentle- 
man was not correct in his earlier pres- 
entation when he said that the criteria 
were changed after the site was selected. 
There was no change in criteria. 

I would like to address myself to the 
substance of the amendment. Either the 
amendment is a personal vendetta 
against the State of Illinois, or we are 
going to be establishing something here 
which will be a test for all appropriations 
to be made in the future by the Congress. 
I think it is clear that even the gentle- 
man offering this amendment is appar- 
ently not making this a broad test to be 
applied, as was pointed out by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON]. This 
very bill has another appropriation for 
the construction of a facility by the AEC 
in a State that does not have open hous- 
ing nor does the gentleman tell me that 
they have assurances on the site that 
they have adequate housing facilities. 
The fact is that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission did inquire into the area of 
whether there would be adequate housing 
on a nondiscriminatory basis. They did 
not set this false criterion of having a 
State statute. I know the gentleman from 
in states that this is not his test 
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But others have been in this fight and 
have been using this as a test. During the 
course of the deliberations of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, I was interrogated 
as to whether we could not have a county 
open housing statute, or whether we 
could get a couple of ordinances passed 
by some of the local communities. It got 
down that far. It became apparent that 
all that was sought by those who were 
pushing this feature at that time was to 
get some statute or ordinance on the 
books. 

Frankly, I do not think this is the way 
to promote the civil rights cause. I be- 
lieve the fact that we have in the nearby 
communities on a voluntary basis over 
two-thirds of new listings of homes on an 
open basis, without discrimination, shows 
that the people themselves—the only 
ones who can fight discrimination—are 
learning and they are doing a good job 
in this area. 

Why can credit not be given to those 
voluntary efforts that have been made? 
Why can credit not be given to the fact 
that this community is doing a good job? 
Why do we use this as a criterion, that 
we must have an ordinance or a statute? 

At the same time the national board 
of the NAACP finds that discrimination 
exists in those States that already have 
open housing statutes. 

I want to finish my presentation by 
saying, if this is a personal vendetta 
against the State of Illinois, obviously 
it must fail. We cannot operate on such 
narrow considerations in this Congress. 
If this is to be a general rule to be 
applied in the future, then when the 
public works bill comes out, let us apply 
that across the board. But if we are go- 
ing to say in every instance that we must 
have a State open housing law, that 
means 30 States in this country will be 
prohibited from having appropriations 
for public works, for NASA, and for the 
military. I do not believe this sort of 
rule can be applied, either. 

It is obvious to me that neither of 
these reasons can justify the amendment 
that has been offered here today. 

As a matter of fact, I believe it is un- 
fortunate that some who felt they could 
get an advantage with this fight have 
brought it this far along. I believe it 
would have been well if they had stopped 
the fight before reaching this point. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, I am 
not going to take a long time. 

Dr. Seaborg, who is the Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, is an 
honorable man and he is a Nobel Prize 
winner. He came and told us that he 
took all six of these sites and looked at 
them from question of the climate of 
nondiscrimination, and of equal employ- 
ment. He took these questions to these 
Government agencies, and this includes 
the Weston site: The Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission, the 
Community Relations Service, the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Equal Opportunity 
and Housing, the Commission on Civil 
Rights, the Civil Service Commission, 
and the Office of Federal Contract Com- 
pliance of the Department of Labor. Not 
one of these six Government agencies on 
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those issues put up any objection to 
Weston or any one of the other sites. 

So, as far as the facts are concerned, 
the facts show there is not a bad climate 
in Weston, despite what some people al- 
lege has been happening in downtown 
Chicago. 

I wonder how many realize how big 
Weston is? There are a total of 500 peo- 
ple in Weston, Ill. When we think of the 
thousands of people who are going to 
be brought in on this project—scientific 
and technological types, who could not 
care less about the color of the skin or 
the religion or the national origin, but 
who care only whether a person has 
brains enough to make one of these 
things work—we can see the kind of 
climate those people will bring in, and 
certainly it is not going to have any ad- 
verse effect on civil rights. 

I suggest we stop this foolishness and 
sour grapes. 

On this business about water, there are 
about 2,000 to 4,000 gallons of water per 
minute needed at this site to cool the 
magnets. These are great big magnets. 
That water is not all going to be con- 
sumed and it does not all go up in steam 
and disappear. We pick it up from the 
ground and use it to cool the magnets, 
and then we put it back into the ground. 
So this business about Lake Michigan 
and the water shortage is another one 
of those things, coming from the sour 
grapes side. 

Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield. We 
have talked too much about the point 
already. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Conyers]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Conyers) 
there were—ayes 7, noes 104. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RYAN 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ryan: On page 
4, after line 18, add a new subsection (d), 
as follows: 

“(d) The Commission is authorized to 
start the projects set forth in subsection 
101(b) contingent upon the enactment of 
Federal or State fair housing measures which 
insure that employees of said facilities not 
be denied equal housing on grounds of 
religion or race.“ 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. HOSMER. It is not germane. It 
attempts to legislate restrictions on an 
authorization bill not provided by the 
rules of the House. It has already been 
voted upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule on the point of order. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, may I be 
heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment is similar in nature to the 
limitation set forth in section 102 of 
the bill. There it is provided that— 
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The Commission is authorized to start 
any project set forth in subsections 101(b) 
(1), (2), (3), and (4) only if the currently 
estimated cost of that project does not ex- 
ceed by more than 25 per centum the esti- 
mated cost set forth for that project. 


In other words, the projects are to 
be started conditionally. 

My amendment would provide that 
the projects set forth in subsection 
101(b) be started contingent upon the 
enactment of State fair housing laws or 
a Federal fair housing law. 

This reaches the point which was made 
earlier by opponents of the previous 
amendment, to the effect that one lo- 
cality had been singled out. This would 
apply across the board. I submit that it 
is germane and in order, and parallels 
the limitations the bill itself sets forth 
on other aspects of the project. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, may 
I be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
section referred to by the gentleman, of 
course, is a limitation on appropriations 
and directed specifically to that point. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Burke of Mas- 
sachusetts). The Chair is ready to rule 
on the point of order. 

In the opinion of the Chair, the 
amendment goes beyond the legislation, 
which is Federal legislation, and would 
require State legislation. Therefore, the 
point of order is well taken. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Under the rule the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 10918), to authorize 
appropriations to the Atomic Energy 
Commission in accordance with section 
261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 663, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. HALL. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Hatt moves to recommit the bill H.R. 
10918 to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 
` A motion to reconsider was laid on the 

able, 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY TO FILE 
A REPORT ON H.R. 11000 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may have un- 
til midnight tonight to file a report on 
H.R. 11000, a bill to provide financial 
assistance to help cities and communities. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING TITLE 37, UNITED 
STATES CODE, RELATING TO 
TRAVEL, TRANSPORTATION, AND 
EDUCATION ALLOWANCES FOR 
DEPENDENTS 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, consider- 
ing the fact that a rule was granted 
on yesterday, I call up the bill (H.R. 
2082) to amend title 37, United States 
Code, to authorize travel, transporta- 
tion, and education allowances to 
certain members of the uniformed serv- 
ices for dependents’ schooling, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


H.R. 2082 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chapter 
7 of title 37, United States Code, is amended 
as follows: 

(1) The following new section is inserted 
after section 427: 


428. Education, travel, and transportation 
allowances: dependents at perma- 
nent station outside United States 

“Under regulations prescribed by the Sec- 

retaries concerned, which shall be, as far 
as practicable, uniform for all of the uni- 
formed services, a member of a uniformed 
service who is on duty outside of the United 
States at a permanent station and when such 
benefits are not made available in kind by 
the Government, is entitled to an education 
allowance and a travel and transportation 
allowance, to assist in providing adequate 
education for his dependents who are au- 
thorized to accompany the member, as fol- 
lows: 
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“(1) An allowance for elementary and sec- 
ondary education not to exceed the cost of 
obtaining such elementary and secondary 
educational services as are ordinarily pro- 
vided without charge by the public schools 
in the United States, plus, in those cases 
where the Secretary concerned has designated 
the duty station of the member as having 
inadequate educational facilities, board and 
room, and periodic transportation between 
that station and the nearest locality (in- 
cluding where applicable the United States), 
designated by the Secretaries concerned as 
having adequate educational facilities; but 
the amount of the allowance granted shall 
be determined on the basis of the educa- 
tional facility used. 

(2) A travel and transportation allowance 
is authorized to meet the travel expenses of 
the dependents of a member to and from a 
school in the United States to obtain an un- 
dergraduate college education, not to exceed 
one round trip each school year for each de- 
pendent for the purpose of obtaining such 
type of education. All or any portion of the 
travel for which a transportation allowance 
is authorized by this section will be per- 
formed wherever possible by the Military Air- 
lift Command or the Military Sea Transpor- 
tation Service on a space required basis. Not- 
withstanding the area limitations in this sec- 
tion, a travel and transportation allowance 
for the purpose of obtaining undergraduate 
college education may be authorized under 
this clause for dependents of members sta- 
tioned in the Canal Zone. 

“(3) The term ‘United States’ shall, for the 
purpose of this section, mean the several 
States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
and the Canal Zone. 

“(4) The words ‘permanent station’ shall, 
for the purpose of this section, include the 
home yard or home port of a vessel to which 
a member of a uniformed service may be 
assigned. 

“(5) Notwithstanding section 401 of this 
title, ‘dependent’ in this section may include 
an unmarried child over twenty-one years 
of age who is in fact dependent and is ob- 

undergraduate college education.” 

(2) The analysis is amended by inserting 
the following item: 

428. Education, travel and transportation 
allowances: dependents at perma- 
nent stations outside United States.“ 

Sec. 2. Section 912 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 912) (relating to ex- 
emption from taxation for certain allow- 
ances) is amended by adding the following 
new paragraph at the end: 

“(4) EDUCATION ALLOWANCE.—In the case 
of member of a uniformed service, amounts 
received under section 428 of title 37, United 
States Code.” 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill, H.R. 2082, was 
approved unanimously by both the sub- 
committee and the full Committee on 
Armed Services. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
authorize payment of travel, transporta- 
tion, and education allowances to mem- 
bers of the uniformed services in connec- 
tion with the schooling of their depend- 
ents overseas, on a basis similar to that 
now authorized for dependents of U.S. 
Government civilian employees. 

The education of children can create a 
major financial and morale problem for 
uniformed personnel stationed in foreign 
areas, where there are no available de- 
pendents’ schools operated by the De- 
partment of Defense. In many foreign 
areas, military dependents cannot receive 
adequate educational opportunities in 
the local schools. 
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Many of our military posts are located 
in Asia, Africa, and the Near East, where 
the language, culture, and educational 
standards are very different from our 
own, and the local schools are unsuitable 
for our children. At most of these sta- 
tions there are so few American children 
in the community that the establishment 
of a dependents’ school under Depart- 
ment of Defense sponsorship is neither 
feasible nor practicable. Parents then 
must send their children to suitable 
schools in other areas, and only tuition 
assistance in such cases is now available 
under the existing authority of the An- 
nual Department of Defense Appropria- 
tion Act. The heavy expenses for trans- 
portation, room, and board which result 
from attendance at these schools con- 
stitute a major financial burden which 
now must be borne by the parents. This 
demand has resulted in a real financial 
hardship for them. This bill would au- 
thorize the payment of certain allow- 
ances to cover these additional expenses 
incurred by uniformed service members 
in this situation. 

Educational allowances similar to 
those contained in this bill are already 
authorized by section 5924(4) of title 5, 
United States Code, for U.S. Government 
civilian employees and State Department 
personnel stationed in foreign areas. 
This bili will permit the establishment of 
service regulations under which uni- 
formed personnel may be paid these same 
allowances. 

The estimated annual cost to the De- 
partment of Defense under this legisla- 
tion will be $2.8 million. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the approval of 
the bill, H.R. 2082. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. FISHER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Where less than first- 
class transportation is available is there 
any requirement that they use less than 
first-class transportation? 

Mr. FISHER. The appropriate regula- 
tions of the Defense Establishment would 
require that they use military transpor- 
tation when available rather than com- 
mercial transportation. 

Mr. GROSS. But, Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, where mili- 
tary transportation is not available, I 
assume that the bill provides the Gov- 
ernment will finance the cost of such 
transportation? 

Mr. FISHER. The gentleman from 
Iowa is correct, and they would be lim- 
ited to only one round trip to the States 
per year. 

Mr. GROSS. And, Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, yes. But 
in that case if there were less than first- 
class transportation facilities available 
is there a provision that they use less 
than first-class commercial rates? 

Mr. FISHER. That would be handled 
under Government travel regulations. 
There are regulations now on that sub- 
ject. This bill does not change those 
regulations. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, would the gen- 
tleman think that this would be a good 
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requirement on the part of the Defense 
Department, in issuing its regulations? 

Mr. FISHER. I certainly agree with the 
gentleman. It is my opinion that the 
gentleman’s observation is well taken. 
It makes the military instructions and 
procedures precisely the same as is the 
case now with reference to civilian de- 
pendents. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from Texas for yielding. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Bos Witson] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, as my 
distinguished subcommittee chairman, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. FISHER], 
has indicated, this bill was reported 
unanimously by both the subcommittee 
oa the full Committee on Armed Serv- 
ces. 

If H.R. 2082 is enacted, implementing 
regulations will provide uniformed serv- 
ices members the following education, 
travel and transportation allowances 
now authorized U.S. Government em- 
ployees serving overseas: 

First. Allowances for elementary and 
secondary education. 

Second. Room and board. 

Third. Periodic transportation from 
member’s duty station having inade- 
quate educational facilities to nearest 
locality having adequate facilities. 

Fourth. Travel and transportation al- 
lowances for dependents to and from a 
school in the United States to obtain 
an undergraduate college education, not 
to exceed one round trip each school 
year for each dependent. Travel by Mili- 
tary Airlift Command or the Military 
Sea Transportation will be utilized when 
available. 

It is estimated that the provisions of 
this legislation would cover approxi- 
mately 3,900 dependent students. For fis- 
cal year 1968, some 1,637 of these stu- 
dents would receive allowances for room 
and board and transportation associated 
with an elementary and secondary 
education. The remaining 2,250 would 
receive transportation allowances in 
connection with the pursuit of an under- 
graduate college education. 

Mr. Speaker, I emphasize that this bill 
does not authorize payment of tuition for 
undergraduate or graduate studies. In 
the case of these advanced schools, 
transportation costs only are authorized, 
if the military sponsor is stationed over- 
seas. That transportation allowance con- 
sists of one round trip per year for each 
dependent student. 

At the present time, the Department 
of Defense operates dependents’ schools 
at several overseas locations. For in- 
stance, the school at Ankara, Turkey, 
supports our military personnel sta- 
tioned in Pakistan, Afghanistan, Crete, 
Rhodes, Ethiopia, Somali, Ugandi, and 
Zambia, as well as other countries. At 
these locations the number of student 
dependents is so small that it would not 
warrant the establishment of a school by 
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the Department of Defense. These chil- 
dren are brought to Ankara where they 
are housed in dormitories. The cost of 
operating the school is provided for in 
the Military Appropriations Act. Tuition 
to military dependents is free; however, 
board and transportation costs must be 
shouldered by the military sponsor. This 
bill would eliminate those costs to our 
military personnel. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is much 
desired and needed by our military per- 
sonnel stationed overseas with depend- 
ents. The bill merely carries out the rec- 
ognized principle that the Government 
should provide equal treatment for all its 
personnel, both civilian and military. I 
strongly urge adoption of the proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
bill. The situation concerning the pro- 
visions of H.R. 2082 has been well stated 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. FISHER]. 

I would like to simply state, for the 
purpose of emphasis, that this bill does 
not authorize payment of tuition for 
undergraduate or graduate studies. 
Transportation costs are authorized only 
if the military sponsor is stationed over- 


seas. 

I might interpolate, Mr. Speaker, that 
the term “military sponsor“ ordinarily 
would be the parents or the adoptive 
parents of the person being transported. 

The transportation allowance is, as the 

has stated, only one round trip 
per year for each dependent student. The 
legislation is much desired, and is needed 
by our military personnel, some of whom 
are, in this day of stress and strain, re- 
peatedly stationed and rotated to over- 
seas assignments. 

This bill merely carries out the princi- 
ple that the Government should provide 
equal treatment for all its personnel, 
military along with civilian, as we find 
them stationed in foreign lands around 
this world which is becoming a contract- 
ing globe in terms of both transportation 
and communications. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge the adop- 
tion of the proposed legislation. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to rise in support of H.R. 2082, a bill to 
authorize travel, transportation, and ed- 
ucation allowances to members of the 
Armed Forces for the schooling of their 
dependents. I am also pleased that the 
bill bears the authorship of my able 
colleague, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp]. 

He was on the committee I chaired 
to conduct onsite investigations into the 
overseas education we offer our depend- 
ents. His interest was keen and genuine 
and he, perhaps more than the rest of 
us, devoted a great part of his time 
toward correcting many of the ills we 
found. This bill, Mr. Speaker, represents 
such a phase of improvement. It is nec- 
essary, for it eliminates a present in- 
equity and hardship on many of our 
military families stationed abroad. These 
families are very much our responsibili- 
ty and the proper education of their 
children is our direct responsibility. 
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Mr. Speaker, at the conclusion of our 
original study, the investigating commit- 
tee proposed a number of recommenda- 
tions for improving our overseas educa- 
tion. Several of these recommendations 
by legislative or administrative direc- 
tive—were accepted and implemented. 
Our followup study found additional 
problem areas and our report will be 
printed in the next couple of weeks. This 
bill is consistent with our recommenda- 
tions and its approval is vital to a sound 
educational program for American de- 
pendents. I hope the House will exercise 
its role and responsibility by granting 
overwhelming acceptance to H.R. 2082 
at this time. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today in support of my bill, H.R. 
2082, which would amend title 37 of the 
United States Code to give members of 
the Armed Forces the same benefits now 
given to civilian employees for payment 
of travel, transportation, and other ex- 
penses incurred in connection with the 
enrollment of their children in overseas 
schools located in areas other than those 
in which the parents are stationed. 

As a member of the Select Committee 
on Education, directed to investigate the 
overseas schools operated by the Depart- 
ment of Defense for American depend- 
ents in 1965 and 1966, I am familiar with 
some of the situations which this bill will 
help correct. 

I found many servicemen, including 
some with low ratings, stationed in areas 
where adequate school facilities did not 
exist for their children. They were re- 
quired to send their children elsewhere, 
and make payments for travel, room, and 
board. Such expenses often represented 
funds which parents had hoped to save 
for the college education of their chil- 
dren, and in some cases, the parents’ in- 
ability to meet such expenses results in 
premature withdrawal from school. 

The Department of Defense operates 
schools in many overseas locations for 
children of servicemen, but in many 
areas such facilities are lacking. This is 
particularly true in some sections of Asia, 
Africa, and the Near East. In these areas, 
where the language, culture, and educa- 
tional standards are so different from 
our own, the education of American chil- 
dren poses a major problem, both finan- 
cially and in terms of morale. 

At most of these stations, there are so 
few American children that establish- 
ment of a Department of Defense school 
is not feasible. Servicemen are left with 
two alternatives—they can utilize corre- 
spondence courses, which are never com- 
pletely satisfactory, or they can send 
their children to the nearest Department 
of Defense school. This in turn requires 
expenditures for travel and for room and 
board, as well as for transportation to 
and from the parents’ home base for an 
occasional weekend or holiday visit. 

My bill would authorize payment of 
certain allowances to cover some of these 
additional costs. Such allowances already 
are authorized by section 5924(4) of title 
5, United States Code, for U.S. Govern- 
ment civilian employees and State De- 
partment personnel stationed in foreign 
areas. 

Enactment of this bill would result in 
an increased annual cost to the Depart- 
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ment of Defense of approximately $2,- 
800,000. This amount, I submit, is not too 
much to spend for the education of the 
dependent children of our servicemen 
who are protecting our national interests 
at military posts throughout the world. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to express my unqualified support for 
H.R. 2082, a bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative WILLIAM Forp that will provide 
much-needed educational allowances for 
dependents of American servicemen as- 
signed to foreign areas. This legislation 
is necessary to correct an existing in- 
equity where our military people are 
stationed in areas with so few dependents 
that the Department of Defense cannot 
justify the cost of establishing a govern- 
ment school for them, forcing the mili- 
tary family to incur the costs of trans- 
portation to the nearest DOD school, as 
well as room and board. Some of these 
individuals serving our country overseas 
are in the lower grades, and the expenses 
they must bear for an adequate educa- 
tion for their children impose a real 
hardship. 

I was privileged to be on the 1965 over- 
seas schools inspection trip with my 
distinguished colleague from Michigan 
whose introduction of this bill has once 
again demonstrated his dedication to 
equal education for all Americans. On 
this trip we found many servicemen who 
were sending their children to distant 
schools, and we also discovered the difi- 
culties they encounter in providing their 
dependents with access to a college edu- 
cation once they complete their sec- 
ondary studies. 

This bill then would provide govern- 
ment allowances for room, board, and 
transportation for those youngsters who 
must travel to DOD dependents’ schools, 
and it will also authorize one round trip 
by air each year for those dependents 
who are admitted to colleges in the 
United States. Since we have already 
recognized this problem by providing 
such benefits for U.S. Government civil- 
ian employees in similar situations, it is 
essential that we extend this assistance 
to the nearly 4,000 dependents of service- 
men who would be covered by H.R. 2082 
and whose education is just as much our 
responsibility. This legislation is much 
needed, and I urge its speedy enactment 
into law so that we may continue to 
demonstrate our ongoing commitment to 
providing all American youth with the 
very best education available. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
e and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers be allowed 5 days to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks on H.R. 2082, just 
passed. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING TRAVEL FOR CER- 
TAIN MEMBERS OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 595 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 595 

Resolved, That, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of H. Res. 83, Ninetieth Congress, the 
Committee on Agriculture is authorized to 
send not more than three members and one 
employee of such committee to such coun- 
tries as the committee may determine for 
the purpose of conducting an investigation 
and study in the Middle East of the opera- 
tion and administration of Public Law 83- 
480, as amended. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
1754 of title 22, United States Code, or any 
other provision of law, local currencies 
owned Ly the United States shall be made 
available to the Committee on Agriculture 
of the House of Representatives and em- 
ployees engaged in carrying out their official 
duties under section 190(d) of title 2, United 
States Code: Provided, That (1) no member 
or employee of said committee shall receive 
or expend local currencies for subsistence 
in any country at a rat> in excess of the 
maximum per diem rate set forth in section 
502(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended by Public Law 88-633, approved 
October 7, 1964; (2) no member or employee 
of said committee shall receive or expend 
an amount for transportation in excess of 
actual transportation costs; (3) no appro- 
priated funds shall be expended for the 
purpose of defraying expenses of members 
of said committee or its employees in any 
country where counterpart funds are avall- 
able for this purpose. 

That each member or employee of said 
committee shall make to the chairman of 
said committee an itemized report showing 
the number of days visited in each country 
where local currencies were spent, the 
amount of per diem furnished, and the cost 
of transportation if furnished by public 
carrier, or if such transportation is furnished 
by an agency of the United States Govern- 
ment, the identification of the agency. All 
such individual reports shall be filed by the 
chairman with the Committee on House 
Administration and shall be open to public 
inspection. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, line 20, after the word “Gov- 
ernment,” insert the words, “the cost of 
such transportation, and”. 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Younc] is recognized for 1 
hour. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS], and pending 
that I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 595 ap- 
plies to the sending of not more than 
three Members and one staff member to 
the Middle East for the purpose of study- 
ing the operations of Public Law 83—480, 
commonly known as the 480 Program.” 


was 
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Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
requests for time, and I urge the adop- 
tion of this resolution. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to ask a ques- 
tion or two concerning the resolution. It 
provides for the sending of three mem- 
bers of the Committee on Agriculture to 
the Middle East to check on the opera- 
tion of Public Law 480; is that correct? 

Mr. POAGE. That is correct. 

I would say to the gentleman that at 
the present time we have been and have 
had 480 agreements with most of the 
countries of the Middle East. Of course, 
when those countries broke relations with 
the United States that automatically 
broke the carrying out of these agree- 
ments that we have, and we felt it was 
in order now to consider whether we are 
going to restore those agreements, or 
whether we are going to seek modifica- 
tions of these agreements. 

Mr. GROSS. That decision will rest, 
will it not, with the Department of State 
and the President of the United States? 

Mr. POAGE. I am afraid that many of 
these decisions actually are made by the 
Department of State. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross] is a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and he 
knows much better than I do those areas 
wherein the Department of State oper- 
ates. 

Of course, Public Law 480 agreements 
are not negotiated by the Department of 
State but are negotiated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and they are im- 
plemented by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and they are financed under the 
Agricultural Appropriations Act. We feel 
that their implementation and operation 
is a proper subject matter for review by 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. GROSS. When does this three- 
man committee plan to go to the Middle 
East? 

Mr. POAGE, Our plan was that they 
should leave on the 8th, but on yester- 
day in conference with the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of 
State and with the three members in- 
volved who would be going, they felt 
that probably it would be advisable to 
wait until the 14th or the 21st to make 
the investigation. So the present plans 
are that they will leave here either on 
the 14th or on the 21st. 

Mr. GROSS. There are reports that 
certain U.S. grain shipments are stalled 
in the Suez Canal. I do not know the 
authenticity of that report but some of 
us are concerned as to whether this Gov- 
ernment will pay the extra freight that 
will be required to go around Cape Horn 
instead of through the Suez Canal in 
supplying Public Law 480 grain to India. 
Will the committee go into that? 

Mr. POAGE. No. While I think it is 
a perfectly proper subject of considera- 
tion, it is not the subject for which we 
are asking this committee to serve. Aid 
to India is an entirely different thing 
from the program in the Middle East 
and the grain shipments that the gen- 
tleman has referred to are on their way 
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to India and not to the Middle East. I 
certainly agree with the gentleman that 
there is a problem there but you cannot 
with just one three-man committee han- 
dle all of the problems of the world. This 
happens to be one that goes beyond the 
jurisdiction that we have sought to im- 
pose upon this subcommittee. 

Mr. GROSS. I trust the committee is 
going to the Middle East to do some work 
and not to look at the pyramids, 

Mr. POAGE. It is not contemplated 
that the committee will even go to Egypt 
and so far as we know there is no way 
they could go that they could see the 
pyramids. There is no intention to see 
the pyramids and there is no intention 
of even going into the United Arab 
Republic. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, there are some 
who say that the pyramids have been 
moved as the result of certain events 
that have occurred lately. 

Mr. POAGE. A good many things have 
been moved but I do not believe the 
pyramids have been moved. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution, as amended. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute in order to ask the distin- 
guished majority leader if he can advise 
us as to the program immediately fol- 
lowing the recess. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the inquiry of the distinguished Re- 
publican whip, we have finished the leg- 
islative business for the week. 

The program for the week after the 
July 4 recess is as follows: 

The House will meet on Monday, July 
10. There is no legislative business. 

Tuesday: Consent Calendar, Private 
Calendar, suspensions—3 bills. 

First, H.R. 10805—extension of US. 
Civil Rights Commission. 

Second, H.R. 11089—to amend title 5, 
United States Code, to provide additional 
group life insurance for Federal em- 
ployees. 

Third, S. 1320—to provide career 
status for certain temporary employees. 

House Resolution 541—dismissing con- 
tested election case of Wyman C. Lowe 
against Fletcher Thompson—Georsia. 

House Resolution 542—contested elec- 
tion case of James A. Mackay against 
Benjamin B. Blackburn—Georgia. 

For Wednesday, S. 20, National Water 
Commission, open rule, with 1 hour of 
debate. 

H.R. 10595, Prohibition of Use of Fi- 
nancial Institutions as Lottery Agencies, 
open rule, with 2 hours of debate. 

Thursday and the balance of the week. 
On Thursday there will be eulogies for 
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our late colleague, the Honorable J. 
Arthur Younger, deceased, and 

H.R. 421, Prohibition of Riots or Other 
Civil Disturbances, which, of course, is 
programed subject to a rule being 
granted, 

This announcement is made subject to 
the usual reservation that conference 
reports may be brought up at any time, 
and that any further program may be 
announced later. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the majority 
leader. 


THE SHOCKING FACT THAT OVER 
100,000 OF OUR PEOPLE DIE EACH 
YEAR OF KIDNEY DISEASE 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, in the last 
6 years, more than 10,000 American 
servicemen were killed in action in 
Southeast Asia. There is another grave 
and distressing figure, though, of which 
most Americans are totally unaware— 
that over 100,000 of our people die each 
year of kidney disease. It is almost un- 
forgivable that we have done as little 
as we have to combat this disease, es- 
pecially in light of what can be done. 

Medical authorities have estimated 
that through the process of dialysis— 
withdrawing and separating blood while 
purifying it—over 20,000 lives can be 
saved a year. 

There are possible uses of artificial 
kidneys tried on an experimental basis 
which can greatly lessen the time for 
blood cleaning but which never have 
been employed on a large scale. 

There are means by which drug ther- 
apy can be developed to fight disease 
where it has not yet reached advanced 
stages. 

Improvements in organ storage pro- 
cedures may facilitate use of cadaver 
transplants and grafts from live donors. 

Yet, with all of these possible courses 
open regretfully, little has been done. 

There are also several agencies with 
programs in force, including the Public 
Health Service, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, National Institute 
of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, and 
the Veterans’ Administration. Unfor- 
tunately, though, there is little coordina- 
tion between them and there is no overall 
planning or advisory committee which 
can coordinate kidney disease programs 
to assure the best treatment of the most 
patients in the most efficient manner. 

When we appropriated an additional 
$800,000 to the National Institute of 
Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases earlier 
this year for further basic research into 
kidney failure, we took a much-needed 
step forward. However, this is but a 
measure of what we must do in this 
area. Today, most sufferers from kidney 
disease spend lives of misery and pain, 
dependent on expensive treatments—if 
they can even manage to qualify for the 
highly oversubscribed equipment and fa- 
cilities. Consequently, life-and-death 
decisions must be made in determining 
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who does and who does not receive the 
benefits of treatment and, tragically, 
many whose lives could be saved or made 
more pleasant and bearable are bypassed 
through this necessarily arbitrary pro- 
cedure. 

It is in the hopes of rectifying this 
situation that I have today introduced 
H.R. 11225, which would amend the 
Public Health Service Act to provide as- 
sistance in establishing community pro- 
grams for pacients with kidney diseases. 
I feel that legislation of this kind is vi- 
tally necessary if we are to make a real 
effort to combat a disease which is al- 
most surely fatal if both kidneys are 
lost. 

The bill would provide financial sup- 
port through grants to public and other 
nonprofit schools of medicine to assist 
in the operation and establishment of 
community prevention and treatment 
programs. In this way, it is hoped that 
from the many methods and programs 
of treatment available, we will be able 
to distill the most valuable and apply 
the proper solution at the proper time. 
To this end, the bill also calls for the 
establishment of a National Advisory 
Committee on Kidney Disease Programs 
to aid in the preparation of regulations 
and formulations of kidney disease pol- 
icy. 

The committee, which would consist 
of the Surgeon General, the Chief Med- 
ical Director of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration—in an ex officio capacity—and 
12 leaders in the fields of medical sci- 
ence, community health, and public af- 
fairs. Hopefully, this committee would 
be able to establish accurate and viable 
guidelines to lead us in the battle against 
this relatively unpublicized but still 
deadly disease. 

For the 3 years that my distinguished 
colleague from Washington [Mr. Apams] 
has been in this body he has been in the 
top echelon of leaders in the attack on 
kidney disease along with his State col- 
leagues in the other body [Mr. Macnu- 
SON and Mr. Jackson]. It is much to his 
credit and work that we have made as 
much progress as we have in this area. 
It is to be hoped that more Members will 
respond to his example and will consider 
the introduction of similar legislation 
in this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, in the 89th Congress, I 
helped cosponsor another bill dealing 
with kidney ailments and, at the time, 
received mail from all over the country 
from sufferers, relatives, and friends of 
those afflicted. 

A woman from Brooklyn has written: 

The above bill presented by you would 
be of the utmost significance in helping so 
many people to continue to live until such 
a time that science will find the answer and 
the cure. 


A volunteer from the Kidney Foun- 
dation in New York has told me: 


It would aid our foundation to help the 
many unfortunates who depend solely on 
our support to help them keep alive until 
research programs will find the ultimate cure 
for all kidney ailments which still remain 
a medical enigma. 


An area businessman has said: 
I hope that your bill will stimulate interest 


among your colleagues and also provide a 
means of enlisting and encouraging support 
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to efforts to publicize and stir up public and 
medical aid for so many sufferers of this 
dreaded disease. 


I have also received many tragic let- 
ters—from parents who have lost chil- 
dren to this killer disease and who hope 
that others will not be similarly afflicted. 

Just last week I received a sad letter 
from a constituent of mine from Avenel, 
N.J., who—along with his brother—has 
been struck by kidney disease, who has 
already lost his mother to the same ail- 
ment and who needs immediate help. 
Unfortunately, I could not promise him 
that help would be forthcoming, for, 
frankly, help is not available in all cases, 
not even when it appears most serious. 

I told him: 

I can’t possibly express to you how dis- 
tressed I become at the reluctance or inability 
of our society to attack and solve the kidney 
disease problem. 


Hopefully, if this bill which I am intro- 
ducing today is enacted I will be able to 
give more optimistic replies to similar 
inquiries in the future; less people will 
suffer; and more citizens will be able to 
lead full, productive, happy and healthy 
lives. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I am introducing a 
bill today in cooperation with the Hon- 
orable Brock Apams, the same bill that 
Senator Macnuson and Senator JACKSON 
have introduced. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. PATTEN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
compliment the gentleman from New 
Jersey on his excellent service in this 
field, and I particularly am hopeful his 
bill will be successful. 

Again I pay my compliments to the 
gentleman for his work in this very diffi- 
cult but important field. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to compli- 
ment my colleague from New Jersey on 
his fine statement and on his continuing 
interest in the problem of treating kid- 
ney disease. His work has been outstand- 
ing and I know all of those who face the 
life-or-death choice caused by chronic 
kidney disease are grateful to him for his 
efforts. 

This problem has been of deep con- 
cern to residents of my district in Seat- 
tle because one of the first centers using 
artificial kidneys to save persons whose 
kidneys have failed was developed by Dr. 
Scribner at the University of Washing- 
ton. One of the first dialysis centers was 
created in Seattle which allowed a lim- 
ited number of persons who faced cer- 
SR death to live and continue at their 

obs. 

The problem, of course, is that this 
treatment was originally very expen- 
sive—averaging over $20,000 per year— 
and the number of lifesaving units was 
limited to less than 20. This meant that 
a combination medical and layman board 
was required to decide which individuals 
lived and which ones died. In November 
of 1965 an NBC documentary pointed out 
the intense tragedy involved in this whole 
process. The expenses have now been re- 
duced to approximately $10,000 per year 
and hopefully can be further reduced. 

This matter came particularly to my 
attention in the spring of 1965 when 
there was presented to me the case of a 
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father of a young family well-known to 
many of us in the area who had stated he 
would rather die than have his family 
faced with the costs that would be in- 
volved to maintain him. 

At that time I introduced H.R. 11289 
to authorize the additional construction 
and development of these artificial kid- 
ney machines in centers throughout the 
United States. 

Since that time, through the wonder- 
ful assistance of Congressman ParrEx 
and others in both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, we have 
worked toward a broader development of 
the whole area of treatment of chronic 
kidney failure. 

I am hopeful that the new authoriza- 
tion bills which have been proposed will 
be available in the period of time after 
fiscal year 1967 to continue the develop- 
ment of this program so that committees 
bales not have to decide who lives and who 

es. 


WITNESS FOR MEDICAID 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the United 
Neighborhood House, a federation of 
settlement houses in New York, held an 
informal hearing on medicaid at the 
Goddard Riverside Community Center in 
my congressional district on April 14, 
1967. Medicaid is New York State’s medi- 
cal assistance program under title XIX 
of the Social Security Act. 

The purpose of the hearing was to 
examine the operation of the medicaid 
health assistance program in New York 
City. 

As United Neighborhood Houses put 
it: 


United Neighborhood Houses sees the 
Medicaid program as a marvelously forward- 
looking health program with vast potential 
benefits to the residents of the low-income 
areas served by its member settlements in 
New York City, as well as to thousands of 
others of moderate means. “Witness for 
Medicaid” was frankly aimed at persuading 
Congress not to curtail the scope of the 
Medicaid program in New York State and to 
suggest to the administrators responsible 
for the program positive ways of improving 
its operations. 

The witnesses at the hearing were, for the 
most part, ordinary neighborhood people 
known to the settlement houses, who had 
made use or tried to make use of Medicaid 
services. Some were Welfare recipients; some 
were not. Among the witnesses also were 
neighborhood workers who had been en- 
gaged in enrolling people in Medicaid and 
helping them make use of its services. 

“Witness for Medicaid” was co-chaired by 
Theodore Pearson, a member of United 
Neighborhood Houses board and by Con- 
gressman Jacob H. Gilbert, the only New 
York Congressman on the House Ways and 
Means Committee, which has before it the 
question of possible amendments to Title 
XIX of the Social Security Act, the basis 
for the Medicaid program in New York 
State. 


Congressman GILBERT, Congressman 
FaRBSTEIN, and I were members of the 
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hearing board. We were impressed by this 
excellent demonstration of grassroots 
interest in such an important program. 

We listened to nearly 40 people—doc- 
tors, social workers, administrators, and 
mostly ordinary citizens—give their 
views on medicaid. The hearing was es- 
pecially useful, because it emphasized 
the importance of a program of medical 
assistance to low- and middle-income 
people; at the same time, the testimony 
underscored how frustrating bureau- 
cratic tangles can be to those who are 
intended to benefit. 

Mrs. Mary Eccles, program director of 
the Bloomingdale family program, 
stated: 

For the first time, entire families are re- 
ceiving medical services. This has been done 
with a certain amount of dignity and respect 
in that people do not have to go to public 
health centers, hospitals, and wait for hours 
to be seen by doctors, dentists, and others. 
They know that now they can go around the 
corner to the nearest doctor, where they will 
be seen immediately. 


Mrs. Doris Harrison, a mother, stated: 

I use Medicaid for my two and a half year 
old daughter. She has a murmur of the 
heart and sickle-cell anemia. Before, I was 
attending the City hospital, which is two 
blocks from my home. 

I used to have to go there and sit and 
wait for hours before I got attention. But 
since I got Medicaid, I go to a lot of places 
in the hospital where she gets needed atten- 
tion that before she didn’t get 

When the Doctor walks in, she’s there. 
She'll look at me. She says, “Okay, Mrs. 
Harrison, come right in, That makes me feel 
like I’ve got a million dollars in my pocket.” 


Another mother told of spending her 
family’s entire savings on medical bills, 
until they registered for medicaid. A 79- 
year-old man told of a 6-month delay 
when he attempted to get his teeth fixed 
through the usual welfare procedure. 
The medicaid program, as one commu- 
nity worker put it, “is not just a medical 
program, but it is also giving preventive 
medicine to the poor, which was not 
available before.” 

The testimony also revealed that the 
program is occasionally marred by un- 
necessary procedural or administrative 
impediments. The medicaid card reads 
“Department of Welfare,” which offends 
the dignity of citizens who do not want 
to think of themselves as on welfare.” 
Mrs. Berth Jackson testified: 

One thing that did happen the first visit 
I went to the dentist. He said, “Oh, are you 
on welfare now?“, when I showed him the 
Medicaid card. And I said, Well, no, that 
doesn't mean we're on welfare. It just hap- 
pens that that's what it says on the top of 
the card—Department of Welfare. I guess 
that was before they knew that that was 
just under the auspices of the Department 
of Welfare? 


At this point, I simply recommended 
that the card be revised to remove “‘De- 
partment of Welfare.” After some dis- 
cussion, Dr. Harold Brown, administra- 
tor of health services of New York City, 
agreed that this would be a desirable 
change. 

The testimony brought out other ad- 
ministrative difficulties: many people are 
simply not aware that the program is 
available, or how to go about register- 
ing for it. Some of the people felt that 
the procedures were too complicated, 
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and that the explanatory material was 
unclear. Another community worker re- 
ported: 

For the four million people who are eligible 
for Medicaid, less than a quarter have 
registered. 


It is evident that wider education 
about the program is required. 

A VISTA volunteer, Miss Karen Nash, 
who has been working with a “medicaid 
alert” program to provide some of the 
needed community education, reported 
that the eligibility criteria tend to 
unfairly exclude elderly people who have 
small incomes but moderate savings. 

Finally, periods of delays in payments 
to doctors, dentists, and druggists, dis- 
courage the medical profession from 
cooperating with the program. Their 
cooperation, of course, is essential. 

These snags—mostly administrative— 
illustrate the importance of humanizing 
bureaucratic procedures if an imagina- 
tive program such as medicaid is to op- 
erate efficiently. The community workers, 
represented by those who testified at the 
hearing, are doing much to remedy this 
problem, but the continuing cooperation 
of officials is essential to an effective 
program, 

Medicaid can be a blessing to the 
health and self-respect of our less- 
wealthy citizens, and therefore to the 
health of our country. United Neighbor- 
hood Houses has made a significant con- 
tribution to a better understanding of 
the program by holding this hearing. 


FREEMAN'S “NEW ‘ERA’ OR 
ERROR 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, 
the announcement last Friday, June 23, 
that the wheat acreage allotment for the 
1968 crop would be reduced about 13 per- 
cent comes at a particularly inappro- 
priate time. Currently the disastrous 
break in prices in the wheat market is 
greatly distressing to those who have re- 
cently harvested the 1967 crop, or are 
about to do so. 

Farmers by their very nature like to 
help feed the hungry but they ought not 
be expected to do so at bankrupt prices. 
Wheat farming today is a decreasingly 
profitable operation in view of escalating 
costs. Wheat prices in Oklahoma have 
broken below $1.50 per bushel in recent 
days. Wheat has declined since Decem- 
ber by approximately 15 cents per bushel. 
A modern farm tractor that would have 
cost $3,000 in December of 1948, will cost 
approximately $10,000 today. Wheat in 
the latter part of 1948 sold for approxi- 
mately $2 per bushel and a farmer could 
plant from fence to fence. Today, wheat 
is selling in Oklahoma for about $1.45 
per bushel and we have severe allot- 
ments. In 1948, the number of farms 
totaled 5,803,000 and today there are 
3,169,000 farms. The facts I just stated 
are the principal reason for this decrease. 
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Such price conditions that the farmers 
face, with what he has to sell compared 
to what he has to purchase, has spelled 
disaster for 2,634,000 farmers. 

The reduction in the acreage allot- 
ment to 59.3 million acres in 1968, after 
having officially raised it from 51.6 mil- 
lion acres in 1966 to 68.2 million acres 
in 1967, suggests that the New Era“ of 
Secretary Freeman is a frantic New 
Error” of official misjudgment of the 
world wheat situation, and a piling of 
error on top of error. In 1966 the “New 
Error” acreage was twice increased to 
meet presumed famine needs, only to dis- 
cover later in the year that Canada, the 
U.S.S.R., and Australia all harvested new 
record large wheat crops and that de- 
mand from India and elsewhere was not 
so imperative as assumed. Preliminary 
indications are that U.S. exports during 
the year 1966-67 now ending were only 
about 735,000,000 bushels, against 867,- 
000,000 bushels in 1965-1966. 

The indicated U.S. carryover of wheat 
into the new crop-year is not much above 
the rather low level of a year earlier, and 
can hardly be charged with the present 
price break. There are indications that 
the size of the current crop may have 
been seriously overestimated by the of- 
ficials of the “New Error.” For example, 
on June 9, the USDA released a report 
estimating the 1967 wheat crop in Okla- 
homa at 88,830,000 bushels—but, with 
the crop now mostly harvested, informed 
opinion on the ground in Oklahoma esti- 
mates that it will hardly amount to more 
than 70,000,000 bushels. This is a serious 
“New Error” which will cost Oklahoma 
farmers thousands of dollars. The same 
error is estimated to be true for Kansas 
and Nebraska where spring frosts, re- 
cent floods, and a soggy harvest may 
have done great damage. Meanwhile, the 
large estimate, very probably an over- 
estimate, plus the psychological effects 
of suggesting officially that the food sit- 
uation is now eased so that acreage 
should be cut by 13 percent for the 1968 
crop, has already brought price disaster 
to the producer. 

The producer is encouraged to par- 
ticipate in these programs by the New 
Era” in the national interest. The fact 
of the matter is that these programs are 
deliberately designed to depress wheat 
prices, by which farmers cannot survive 
unless they comply with the program of 
acreage diversion. 

Secretary Freeman’s New Error“ un- 
fortunately has not confined itself to 
wheat and feed grains, but as well to the 
livestock market, which was hurt recently 
by erroneous “New Era” mathematics. 

What can be done? First, it would help 
to restore payment certificates on the 
substantial fraction of the crop exported. 
There might be further tightening of the 
levels at which the CCC can sell holdings. 
And it would be of great help if the “New 
Era” would stop making “New Errors” 
by putting official estimates on the cor- 
rect track and keeping them there. 


THE “FAIRNESS DOCTRINE” IN 
COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, as an 
advertising agency executive—perhaps 
the only one in Congress—I have been 
increasingly disturbed at the implications 
of the recent ruling by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission extending the 
“fairness doctrine” to commercial adver- 
tising. 

The ruling could have disastrous ef- 
fects on our radio and television indus- 
try, on the advertising business and, in- 
deed, on our whole economy. 

At the same time, Mr. Speaker, I am 
gratified and proud that those in the 
broadcasting industry, many of my fel- 
low Congressmen, and much of the Na- 
tion’s press have recognized FCC’s action 
for what it is—a gross powergrab by a 
Federal agency trying to control the con- 
tent of programing our Nation's broad- 
casting media. 

And I am proud that they are recog- 
nizing that the attempted dictation by 
the bureaucrats will not stop with con- 
trol of television and radio. As Editor & 
Publisher pointed out in a recent edito- 
rial: 

If the practice is upheld in broadcasting, 
sooner or later someone will try to apply the 
same reasoning to print. 


I hate to think of the advertising agen- 
cies grappling with trying to work out a 
successful appeal to customers—knowing 
full well that whatever they say will be 
attacked, rightly or wrongly, by critics 
who not only have free time in which to 
attack but who also have the sponsorship 
of a self-appointed FCC protector. To 
make matters worse, this protector of the 
dissidents has the power of life and death 
over the media, through its power to deny 
licenses. 

If this set of circumstances were to 
prevail it would be a lucky ad agency 
who is able to find a client stupid enough 
to advertise. After all why should the 
client spend his money advertising when 
each ad makes it possible for critics to 
attack his products? 

Recently we have been hearing far 
too many uninformed and irresponsible 
attacks on advertising, usually by people 
who have not taken the trouble to think 
the situation through. The FCC’s action 
is another such attack. 

But advertising is an essential tool of 
modern mass marketing. And mass 
marketing is essential to our modern 
industries. Without mass marketing we 
cannot maintain the economics and the 
mass production techniques on which 
our industrial complex is built. No mass 
marketing—no industry of the kind that 
has made America great. 

Not even the most vocal of advertising 
critics can seriously maintain that in- 
dustry can keep producing goods and 
paying employees if the products cannot 
be sold. 

My colleagues in Congress have al- 
ready pointed out some of the obvious 
dangers in the FCC’s ruling. 

Despite the Commission’s contention 
that the ruling applies only to cigarettes, 
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it is only a matter of time before the 
“fairness doctrine” would be extended to 
many products about which there is 
some controversy, real or imagined. 

We have had pointed out to us the 
very real and present danger that the 
FCC is establishing a precedent for its 
control of the editorial, news, and pro- 
graming content of broadcasters in this 
Nation. 

Stated simply and to the point: The 
FCC is ordering the stations to tell the 
public what the FCC has decided the 
public should be told. This is a plain grab 
for control of the information function 
of our radio and television stations. 

My colleagues have pointed out that 
the FCC is usurping power Congress 
never gave it nor intended the Commis- 
sion to have. Further, the commissioners 
have assumed this power in the face of 
a clear-cut congressional mandate that 
Congress, not some regulatory agency, 
will decide whether there should be re- 
strictions on cigarette advertising be- 
yond those already authorized. 

Further, it is insulting to the Congress 
for the Commission to use the lame and 
transparent dodge that its action is con- 
sistent” with the Cigarette Labeling and 
Advertising Act of 1965. They are thumb- 
ing their noses at Congress when they 
rationalize their actions in this manner. 

These consequences of the FCC’s rul- 
ing have been clearly seen even by those 
who are not directly concerned with im- 
mediate effects of the ruling. People who 
have no interest in cigarettes at all can 
hear the echoes of the future in the FCC’s 
power grab. 

Here are some of the reactions: 

The Columbia Broadcasting System is 
protesting vigorously to the Commis- 
sion—even though the FCC says the CBS 
“flagship” station involved in the ruling 
is already in conformity with the FCC 
directive. 

The National Association of Broad- 
casters is taking a strong stand against 
the ruling. A statement by its president 
termed the FCC action “a dangerous in- 
trusion into American business.” Just 
last Friday, the NAB’s general counsel 
said publicly the group intends to take 
the fight all the way to the Supreme 
Court, if necessary. 

A group of 59 broadcasting stations 
have filed a petition for reconsideration 
of the ruling by the FCC. 

Strong editorial stands opposing the 
ruling have been taken by the Wall 
Street Journal, Broadcasting magazine, 
Printers’ Ink, Advertising Age, and Edi- 
tor & Publisher, among others. Even the 
Medical Tribune, which usually criticizes 
cigarettes and their advertising, could 
not bring itself to praise the FCC action. 
It commented: 

Whether the current ruling by the FCC 
will be considered in conformity with the 
legislation is perhaps debatable. 


A number of radio and television sta- 
tions are taking vigorous anti-FCC 
stands, too. One radio station is even 
running “spot announcements” denounc- 
ing the ruling as “hypocritical” and end- 
ing this way: 

If you are as sick of this as we are, address 
your complaints to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Washington, D.C. 
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Frankly, Mr. Speaker, this kind of 
criticism of the people can put you out 
of business simply by saying “No” when 
you ask for a renewal of your license 
takes guts. 

The Nation’s press—which could con- 
ceivably gain substantial revenue in 
cigarette advertising from the FCC’s ac- 
tion—is overwhelmingly opposed to the 
FCC on this action. I have in my office 
editorials from 65 newspapers from 30 
States. They range from the New York 
Daily News to a couple of 1,500 circula- 
tion weeklies. Of these 65 editorials, 52 
are highly critical of the FCC. Under 
headlines such as “FCC Pipe Dreams” 
and “A Venture in Idiocy,” the editors 
are telling their readers of the obvious 
dangers of the FCC’s position. 

I agree strongly with the editor of the 
Claxton, Ga., Enterprise—circulation 
1,500—when he says: 

The FCC has overstepped its bounds in 
this instance, and should be slapped down in 
no uncertain terms by the Congress. 


In case you missed it, the New York 
Daily News—with the Nation’s largest 
circulation—termed the FCC ruling “a 
tyrannical piece of bureaucratic impu- 
dence” and warned that “if allowed to 
go unchallenged, it could lead to com- 
plete FCC control of TV and radio 
program content.” 

Ig we in Congress allow this high- 
handed action to prevail, we will be just 
as guilty of irresponsibility as the FCC 
obviously is. The implications are too 
far-reaching and too serious to ignore. 

We must not allow regulatory bureau- 
crats to dictate what broadcasters—or 
any other of our free media must tell 
audiences. And they must not be allowed 
to dictate the terms under which legal 
products may be advertised. Such Big 
Brotherism is not the way of free 
democracy. 

Public opinion and commonsense te 
mand that this serious mistake by the 
FCC be corrected immediately - before it 
goes too far to be stopped. 

I therefore urge that the proper com- 
mittees of the Congress conduct, as soon 
as possible, an investigation into the 
Federal Communications Commission’s 
action applying the “fairness” doctrine 
to commercial advertising. 


BALTIMORE FRIENDS OF YESHIVA 
UNIVERSITY HONOR ISAAC H. 
TAYLOR 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day evening, June 26, 1967, the Baltimore 
friends of Yeshiva University sponsored 
the first annual heritage award dinner 
in the city of Baltimore in honor of Isaac 
H. Taylor, a man who has devoted his 
energies to the Jewish community of 
Baltimore and to Israel. 

Our distinguished colleague from New 
York, the Honorable HERBERT TENZER, a 
trustee of the university, was the guest 
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speaker at the dinner. Mr. Tenzer has 
distinguished himself in philanthropic 
causes and is known and respected 
throughout the country. 

In his remarks Congressman TENZER 
spoke of the “dreams of Dr. Samuel Bel- 
kin, president of Yeshiva University,” 
who has framed the exciting program of 
Yeshiva University’s growth and devel- 
opment. He stated: 

On June 2, 1967 I had the privilege of at- 
tending the commencement exercises at the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine—one of 
the Colleges of Yeshiva University—where 
more than 120 young men and women of all 
races, creeds, and color received their medi- 
cal degrees. 

The Albert Einstein College of Medicine 
was established in 1955 and its story is one 
of vision, courage and faith in our American 
democratic way of life. 

The college was built through the gen- 
erosity of men and women of all faiths 
throughout the country and in twelve short 
years has emerged as one of the leading 
medical schools in the nation. 

The success of Yeshiva University lies in 
the determination of those in a position of 
leadership to keep pace with the expanding 
scope of higher education in the United 
States. The University now has 4 major 
centers in New York City and a West Coast 
Division in Los Angeles. Over 7,000 students 
are enrolled at 5 under-graduate and 9 grad- 
uate schools and divisions. 

Among the schools are the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine, the Wurzweiler School 
of Social Work, the Ferkauf Graduate School 
of Humanities and Social Sciences, and the 
Belfer Graduate School of Science. In addi- 
tion there are 41 special programs and serv- 
ices provided by Yeshiva University includ- 
ing the Center for Urban Education, 
Child-Welfare Training Project, Curriculum 
Center for the Mentally Retarded, Informa- 
tional Retrieval Center on Disadvantage, 
In-Service Institution on Science and Math- 
ematics for Secondary School Teachers. In- 
stitution for Advanced Research in Rabbin- 
ics, and the Rose F. Kennedy Center for 
Research in Mental Retardation and Human 
Development. 

The Baltimore community has recognized 
Yeshiva University’s great progress and the 
need to support higher education by par- 
ticipating in this dinner and this tribute 
to an outstanding member of the commu- 
nity—Mr, Isaac H. Taylor. 


Mr. Speaker, the guest of honor at 
the Heritage Award Dinner, Mr. Isaac 
H. Taylor, is a well-known citizen of 
Baltimore. 

Over the years, Isaac H. Taylor has 
made significant contributions to the 
philanthropic vitality of the Baltimore 
community. In giving generously of his 
time and resources to civic and humani- 
tarian causes, he has been motivated by 
a deep concern to help his people and 
neighbors. 

He participates in a wide variety of 
communal and civic activities which in- 
cludes active membership in several 
congregations, president of the Maryland 
Ampal Club, past president of the Rotary 
Club of Ellicott City, member of the 
board of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, and former presi- 
dent of the Howard County School 
Board. He is also president of the Taylor 
Manor Hospital and vice president of 
the Citizen’s National Bank of Laurel. 

Mr. Taylor’s activities on behalf of the 
State of Israel are well known and his 
benefactions to that beloved and coura- 
geous country have been outstanding. 
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They include establishment of a youth 
center in Jerusalem, donation of a hostel 
at Masada, a road in northern Israel, 
and air-conditioning equipment for 
school rooms in Elath. 

The Baltimore Friends of Yeshiva 
University salutes Mr. Taylor for his 
leadership and for his frequent activities 
on behalf of Jewish education. Through 
our tribute, the Baltimore community 
expresses its appreciation of his efforts 
and at the same time endorses the goals 
and objectives of America’s oldest and 
largest university under Jewish auspices. 

The chairman of the dinner committee 
was Judge Joseph Allen; however, a re- 
cent operation prevented him from at- 
tending. His letter addressed to the guests 
and the guest of honor which was read 
to the gathering follows: 

I deeply regret my inability to be present 
at the Dinner being held tonight on behalf 
of the Yeshiva University to honor my dear 
friend Isaac H. Taylor, with the Heritage 
Award, A recent operation and my doctor's 
orders prevent me from joining you. 

May I be permitted, however, to add my 
tribute both to the institution and to the 
man it is honoring. 

Yeshiva University has already established 
itself, in the short space of its existence, as 
one of the leading seats of learning in the 
United States. The Jews of this country may 
take great pride in the great scholars and 
teachers who constitute its faculty and in the 
high academic standing which it has 
achieved. It represents a synthesis of the 
Jewish and American traditions, both of 
which have been strengthened by their being 
combined into an organic unity. 

Isaac Taylor is too well known in this 
community to need any further accolades 
from me. Nothing that advances the cause of 
Jews or Judaism is foreign to him. It is en- 
tirely fitting, therefore, that the Yeshiva 
University and Isaac Taylor became more 
closely associated by the Heritage Award. 
No one has demonstrated his loyalty to his 
heritage more deeply than the man the Ye- 
shiva University has chosen to honor. 

My thanks to the Ho; ble Solomon Liss 
for undertaking my duties at the Dinner, 
upon such short notice. With him at the 
helm, I am sure that I shall not be missed. 
And my best wishes for the success of the 
cause for which this Dinner is being held. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH ALLEN. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Sol Liss, cochairman 
of the dinner, acted as toastmaster. He 
introduced distinguished clergymen and 
community leaders who graced the dais. 
The Yeshiva University alumni in Balti- 
more was represented by Bernard Auer- 
bach, professor of law, University of 
Maryland. 

A most interesting note was added to 
the events when Ronald Taylor, grand- 
son of the guest of honor, a psychology 
major, Ferkauf Graduate School of Hu- 
manities and Social Sciences, Yeshiva 
University, extended his greetings to his 
grandfather on behalf of the entire 
student body of the Yeshiva. He then 
read the following letter which the guest 
of honor received from the mayor of 
Jerusalem. 

MAYOR OF JERUSALEM, 
June 15, 1967. 
Mr. Isaac H. TAYLOR, 
Taylor Manor Hospital, 
Ellicott City, Md. 

Dear Isaac: It is good to be writing “after” 

— events and not during the tense weeks 
ed them and the history-making 
aye of fear and hope that produced such an 
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astounding victory. No one could have 
dreamed of so glorious an outcome, nor of 
such an opportunity now to restore our 
united Jerusalem to its historic role in Jew- 
ish life. 

Miraculously, the Isaac Taylor Community 
Center escaped damage, even though the 
whole Kiryat Yovel section of Jerusalem 
came under heavy bombardment. You will 
be happy to know that the Center served as 
the main HAGA (civil defense) base for the 
entire area with its huge population. Thus 
it played a role in the life of the community 
for which we had hardly intended it, but 
whose life-saving importance can not be 
over-estimated. 

In the days of challenge and opportunity 
that lie ahead for us all I am sure we can 
count on your continuing help and support. 
We have it within our hands now to rebuild 
a Jerusalem which can become a world-wide 
center of beauty and enlightenment for the 
whole human family. 

Warmest regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Teppy KOLLEL. 


Rabbi Israel Tabak, spiritual leader 
of Shaarei Zion Congregation, Balti- 
more, read the following citation—and 
presented—to Congressman HERBERT 
Tenzer to receive the guest of honor. 

This Heritage Award Testimonial is being 
awarded to you by Yeshiva University of 
America in appreciation of your great and 
sustained generosity to the State of Israel 
ever since it was founded; Your continued 
interest in our beloved Jewish State ex- 
pressed through your numerous visits to 
Israel; your establishment of the Youth 
Center in Jerusalem; your contribution to 
the building of the Taylor Road; your dedi- 
cated efforts in establishing other business 
interests on behalf of Israel; your vital as- 
sistance in promoting Israel Bond efforts. All 
these have been a true inspiration to the 
community. 

Your dedicated efforts in the causes of 
Jewish education expressed through your 
material and personal contributions; your 
keen interest in the progress of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity and its various branches of learning 
and culture; your devoted and inspiring as- 
sistance to the Torah institutions in Balti- 
more as well as in other American educa- 
tional endeavors. All these have earned for 
you respect and admiration among men and 
women in all walks of life. 

Your broad sympathy of the various reli- 
gious institutions in the community, and 
particularly for traditional judaism; your de- 
votion to the nationhood of Israel and to the 
ideal of “Klal Yisroel”; all these have earned 
for you a host of friends and has made you 
stand out as one of the leading Jewish citi- 
zens in this community. 

Your humanitarian interests and your pro- 
motion of physical and mental health 
through the Taylor Manor Hospital and 
through other medical enterprises in which 
you and your family have been engaged have 
rendered distinguished service to the State 
of Maryland and the medical endeavors of 
our nation. 

For all these things, Yeshiva University, 
and the Baltimore friends of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity, salute you tonight and wish you con- 
tinued health and Nachas from your family 
and may you have years of dedicated service 
to the causes of Torah and Israel. 

It is our hope and prayer that you may 
live to see the fulfillment of the prayer, 
“Veliyrshalayim ircho brachamim toshuv.“ 


Mr. Speaker, the response by Mr. Tay- 
lor accepting the Heritage Award best 
expresses the feelings of those in at- 
tendance and why the guest of honor is 
so beloved by all who know him and by 
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all the citizens of Baltimore and why so 
many came to honor him. 


Congressman Tenzer, my dear Rabbis and 
good friends of the Yeshiva University. 

It is a very great pleasure indeed to be 
with you all this evening and to accept the 
Heritage Award on behalf of the Yeshiva 
University. 

As a man grows older he acquires a cer- 
tain wisdom of which comes not only from 
words printed in books, but primarily from 
life experience. 

It is if one may call it the wisdom of the 
depths of the heart to guide me as an Amer- 
ican Jew along the path of my life. 

In our country of the United States where 
I was born 75 years ago, people are consid- 
ered aristocrats and belong to nobility when 
they can trace their ancestry to the pilgrim 
fathers, a matter of a few hundred years. I 
do not dismiss all this as something unim- 
portant, but I know and feel deeply within 
me that as an American Jew who remains 
loyal to his country as I have, I can trace 
my ancestors back over 4,000 years to Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob. 

This feeling has been my guide and in- 
spiration and within the limits of my ability 
I have tried to mold my life according to 
this pattern. No man can tell whether he is 
rich or poor by turning to his ledger, It is 
the heart that makes a man rich. He is rich 
according to what he is and what he has 
done, and not according to what he has. 

My philosophy of life is to live and let live, 
and help others to live and to do all this 
while I am living so that I can enjoy, see it, 
and smell it, and to spend the balance of 
my life for my people and Israel. 

Now my dear friends, let me tell you why 
I am interested in the Yeshiva University. 
Not because my grandson is a student there, 
but we have to support this great Academy 
of Learning so that Judaism will live for- 
ever, and have a training ground for our 
Rabbis, teachers, scholars and doctors, 

For this generation we have our own 
strength, so let us forge ahead, grateful for 
our heritage, blessings and opportunities, 
and assured in our faith and conviction to 
fashion a more creative Judaism and build 
a greater University in our time for our chil- 
dren and grandchildren, 

God has been good to me for I am blessed 
with a good wife who has put up with me 
for almost 52 years and two fine sons and 
two wonderful daughters-in-law and five 
very good grandchildren. What more can I 
ask for and again I want to thank you all 
and God Bless you. 


Mr. Speaker, Baltimore has always 
been proud of Isaac H. Taylor, and now 
as the recipient of the Heritage Award 
of Yeshiva University we are even more 
proud of him. The President of the 
United States, Lyndon B. Johnson, the 
Vice President, HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
are holders of honorary degrees from 
Yeshiva University and they too are 
proud of Isaac H. Taylor. 


AUTHORIZING A DUTY ON SOLUBLE 
COFFEE 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced today a bill to authorize a duty 
on soluble coffee. 
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It is a bill aimed at eliminating unfair 
foreign competition which is hurting U.S. 
business and costing U.S. jobs. It is an 
unfair competition based not upon cheap 
foreign pay as compared to decent Amer- 
ican wages. It is based on much more 
direct discrimination. 

The Brazilian coffee industry sells both 
green coffee and soluble coffee—or in- 
stant coffee, as it is generally called. The 
American industry buys green Brazilian 
coffee to make its soluble coffee. 

The Brazilians charge 16 cents a 
pound, “contribution tax“ on the green 
coffee—the raw material—they export. 
But they charge no such “contribution 
tax” on the manufactured soluble coffee 
they send into the United States. 

Further, the American industry be- 
lieves that Brazilians use a much more 
inferior quality of green coffee in making 
their soluble coffee than can be exported. 
They use a cheap, inferior grade for 
their manufactured product which they 
do not even allow their growers to export 
to American firms in raw form. 

I am informed that, as a result, Bra- 
zilian soluble coffee producers offer their 
product in the United States at 96 cents a 
pound or less. It would cost a U.S. proc- 
essor at least $1.10 to buy the equivalent 
quantity of green coffee from Brazil. 
Then it would cost him at least an addi- 
tional 15 cents a pound for processing. 

I have been told that even these figures 
are conservative and may understate the 
discriminatory differential. 

Because of this discrimination, soluble 
coffee imports have sharply increased in 
the last 2 years. In 1965, 2,838,803 pounds 
of soluble coffee were imported. In 1966, 
the imports jumped to 10,533,000 pounds. 
In the first quarter of 1967 alone, 5,954,- 
956 pounds were brought in. 

In other words, imports multiplied by 
more than three times in 1966 over 1965. 
And this year, imports are likely to 
double or triple again. Most of the im- 
ports come from Brazil. 

In the meantime, our exports are drop- 
ping sharply in the wake of this unfair 
competition. In 1965, 12,112,459 pounds 
were sold by U.S. firms to other nations. 
In 1966, the exports decreased to 7,- 
597,000 pounds. In the first quarter of 
1967, they dropped still further to 1,- 
551,520 pounds. 

This is an intolerable situation. 

American soluble coffee producers can- 
not possibly meet this competition in 
which their raw material is artificially 
increased in price above what the manu- 
factured Brazilian soluble coffee costs. 
American business and American jobs 
are endangered. 

In testimony before the US. Tariff 
Commission on September 26, 1966, 
Stephen Hornik, chief steward of the 
Amalgamated Food & Allied Workers 
Local 56 at the Maxwell House coffee 
plant in Hoboken, N.J., warned of the 
dangers. 

He appealed to the Commission for 
help. He said that his union, an affiliate 
of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen, AFL-CIO, had been 
warned by the company that the firm 
would have to begin importing the Bra- 
zilian soluble coffee. 

“When this happens, within 1 year, 331 
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people will be laid off in our Hoboken 
plant alone, with approximately $2,- 
376,000 a year loss of salary, with the 
bulk of this money now being spent in 
the stores, shops, and banks of the city 
of Hoboken,” he estimated. 

Leon B. Schachter, president of local 
56 and an international vice president of 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen, AFL-CIO, informs 
me that there are many other plants 
throughout the Nation which are af- 
fected. He says that some companies 
actually use very little, if any, soluble 
coffee of their own making now. Instead, 
they package the Brazilian soluble coffee 
which they import. 

He warns that soon the Brazilian firms 
may even do the packaging and possibly 
cut out additional American jobs. 

My bill, Mr. Speaker, is aimed at the 
discriminatory foreign tax policy, and 
only at that. 

My measure would have the Secretary 
of the Treasury make findings whether 
imports of soluble coffee threaten or 
cause material injury to the domestic sol- 
uble coffee industry because of a foreign 
export policy which discriminates be- 
tween green and soluble coffee. 

If he does find this to be the case, he 
would set a duty on the soluble coffee im- 
ports sufficient to counterbalance the 
unfair advantage which the foreign sol- 
uble coffee has. 

This approach, Mr. Speaker, is needed. 
This approach is fair. This approach will 
save American jobs and American pro- 
duction. 


RESOLUTION IN MEMORY OF MR. 
HUFFMAN BAINES 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, we were 
all saddened to learn the loss of the 
President’s uncle, the Honorable Huff- 
man Baines, of San Antonio, Tex. The 
President thought enough of this man 
to fly to San Antonio today to attend the 
services. 

It has been my privilege also to know 
“Uncle Huffman.” I have visited with 
him in Austin and San Antonio, and I 
have visited with him here in Washing- 
ton when he and his family came to see 
Washington and to see “his kinfolks.” 

Uncle Huffman was a great American. 
He had known hard work and dedication. 
He knew what it was to work and to earn 
a living. But, through it all, he also knew 
what it was to give of himself to his 
community, his family, and his Nation. 
I think he was typical of the pioneers of 
this great country who have given us our 
great heritage. I am also glad to say that 
his son, Huffman, Jr., and I were class- 
mates at the University of Texas and 
fellow citizens in Austin for many years. 
Huffman, Jr., has been a leading national 
insurance executive for many years, and 
thus proven himself as a worthy heir of 
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this good man whom President Johnson 
respected so very much. 

Our Nation extends its hand of sym- 
pathy and condolence to the Baines fam- 
ily and to President Johnson and his 
family today. 


ANOTHER OUTSTANDING HONOR 
COMES TO THE SECOND DISTRICT 
OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with a sense of deep pride that I 
announce to my colleagues the great 
honor that came to the district I have 
the honor to represent when Samuel A. 
Bell was one of two Chicagoans pre- 
sented the award of “Small Businessmen 
of the Year” by Mayor Richard J. Daley 
in special services at the city hall. 

Thomas E. Gause, regional director of 
the Chicago Small Business Administra- 
tion, announced that Samuel A. Bell, of 
Bell’s Shell Service, 5200 Lake Park 
Avenue; and Charles Hobson, of Hobson’s 
Shoes, 309 East 47th Street, were selected 
by SBA Illinois State Advisory Council 
members headed by James Alter, chair- 
man. They were selected from 80,000 
small businesses in Chicago. “Both Hob- 
son and Bell have made a lifetime career 
of their business,” Gause statec. 

Mr. Bell started pumping gas at 25th 
and South Park Avenue at the age of 18. 
He continued his studies part time while 
he was working at the gas station. He 
attended Northwestern University and 
was graduated with a degree in public 
accounting. 

Bell has been voted “Gasoline Station 
Retailer of the Year” nationally for 7 
consecutive years by the Brand Names 
Foundation of New York 

When urban renewal closed his old 
station, Bell moved to 5200 Lake Park 
Avenue. During the first month at his 
new location, he sold over 70,000 gallons 
of gasoline. This compares with peak 
sales at his old location attained in 1959. 

He was assisted financially through 
the displaced business loan program of 
Small Business Administration. 

He is president of the Hyde Park 
Business and Professional Association, 
on the board of directors of the Hyde 
Park YMCA, Hyde Park Lions Club, 
Hyde Park Kenwood Community Con- 
ference, Kenwood Chamber of Com- 
merce, Southeast Chicago Commission. 
He has been president of the Hyde Park 
Lions Club three times and president of 
the Kenwood Chamber of Commerce 
twice. 

He received a brotherhood award from 
the Kenwood Ellis Community Center 
in 1958. He was selected for a “Man of 
the Year” award cn the South Side of 
Chicago in 1959. He is presently chair- 
man of Mayor Daley’s Cleaner Chicago 
Commitee for the Kenwood area. 

On Wednesday, May 24, Samuel Bell 
and his wife, Frances, celebrated their 
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35th wedding anniversary. They have 
two children, a son who is a lawyer and 
CPA, just returned from a year in Turkey 
with U.S. AID, and a daughter who was 
graduated this summer from the Uni- 
versity of Dlinois and who will be a 
schoolteacher this fall. 


SOMALI INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it gives me great pleasure to extend, in 
my own name and in behalf of the Con- 
gress of the United States of America, my 
warm congratulations to the people and 
Government of the Somali Republic on 
the occasion of the seventh anniversary 
of their country’s independence on 
July 1. 

We in the United States share with the 
people of the Somali Republic their love 
of liberty and devotion to democratic 
ideals. We have a high regard for the 
spirit of individualism which lies at the 
heart of the Somali character and which 
has played such an important role in the 
development of sturdy democratic foun- 
dations of the Somali Republic. We can 
only applaud the Somalis for their steady 
progress in building up their country’s 
national institutions. 

It is only fitting at this time to con- 
gratulate President Abdirascid Ali Scer- 
marche who, on the anniversary of his 
country’s independence, assumes office as 
the new President of the Somali Re- 
public. Our sincere and best wishes go out 
to him as he takes on the leadership of 
this genuinely democratic country. At 
the same time, I want to express my own 
personal regards to my good friend, 
Somali’s Ambassador to the United 
ropes His Excellency Ahmed Mohamed 
Adan. 


THE FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
RWANDA 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
July 1 marks the fifth anniversary of the 
independence of the Republic of Rwanda. 

The 5 years since independence was 
proclaimed in that nation’s capital, 
Kigali, have been marked by continually 
warm relations between our two coun- 
tries. Under the dedicated leadership of 
President Gregoire Kayibanda, the 
Rwandan people are making important 
progress. They are among our stanch- 
est friends in Africa. 

To President Kayibanda, and to his 
fine people, we extend our warm con- 
gratulations and very best wishes on this 
historic occasion. And to the able Am- 
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bassador to the United States, His Excel- 
lency Celestin Kabanda go our congratu- 
lations and every good wish. 


NATAL SALUTE TO MALAWI 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 6 the Republic of Malawi cele- 
brates two anniversaries. One year ago 
it became a republic and 3 years ago it 
achieved independence. 

In its relatively short period of inde- 
pendence Malawi has made impressive 
advances toward overcoming the prob- 
lems posed by a large population in a 
small land-locked area, thanks to the in- 
dustry of its people and the dedication of 
its leaders. 

The President, Dr. H. Kamuzu Banda, 
received his medical degree and most of 
his higher education in the United States, 
including a bachelor of philosophy de- 
gree from the University of Chicago, lo- 
cated in the great second district. In 
June, Dr. Banda paid a private visit to 
the United States during which he was 
received by President Johnson. He sup- 
ports U.S. policies on Vietnam and the 
Middle East. We welcome Malawi as a 
stanch friend of the United States and as 
a partner in the search for world peace 
and prosperity. 

My very good wishes go to Dr. Banda, 
whom I hold in warm affection as a 
friend, to all the people of Malawi and 
Malawi's representative to the United 
States, Joseph M. A. Mseka, Chargé d’Af- 
faires ad Interim. 


BURUNDI IS 5 YEARS OLD 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on Saturday, the proud young nation 
of Burundi will celebrate its fifth an- 
niversary. 

The Republic of Burundi is situated 
high in the mountains of central Africa. 
With its topography, its lovely climate, 
and its location on vast Lake Tangan- 
yika, it is among the world’s most beau- 
tiful countries. 

The past year has been an eventful one 
in Burundi. A Republic, led by Col. 
Michel Micombero, was established No- 
vember 28, 1966, replacing a 400-year- 
old monarchy. 

To that Government and tc our friends, 
the Burundi people, we offer our heart- 
iest congratulations and our warm wishes 
on this important occasion. Our con- 
gratulations and good wishes also go 
to His Excellency, Terence Nsanze, the 
ee Ambassador to the United 

ates, 
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CONGO’S NATAL DAY 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the people of the Democratic Republic 
of the Congo celebrate the seventh an- 
niversary of their independence on June 
30. This anniversary is particularly sig- 
nificant because of the fortuitous cir- 
cumstances in which it is being cele- 
brated. The Congo is at peace and the 
rebellion, which long plagued it, is vir- 
tually at an end. With the monetary re- 
form program recently announced by 
President Mobutu, prospects for eco- 
nomic development have greatly im- 
proved. With its immense resources, 
human and material, the Congo’s po- 
tential is indeed glittering. 

To President Mobutu and to the Gov- 
ernment and people of the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo and to the dis- 
tinguished Ambassador to the United 
States, His Excellency Cyrille Adoula, we 
send our best wishes for future progress 
and happiness. 


HOW TO START A PROPAGANDA 
CAMPAIGN 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, several Members have advised 
me that they are finally beginning to get 
some letter protesting my bill, H.R. 99, 
to raise the rates on third-class mail so 
that this.class of mail will pay its way. 
Up to now, most of these protest letters 
have been duplications in style and con- 
tent because they are no doubt dictated 
from the central headquarters of the 
lobby organization for third-class mail. 

Now some Members may be receiving 
other letters. Big direct-mail organiza- 
tions are requiring their employees to 
write to their Congressmen, They are di- 
rected to do so on company time, Fur- 
thermore, the boss says that the company 
will furnish the paper and envelopes, and 
if the letters of protest are turned in to 
the supervisor, the company will then 
place postage on them—and put them 
in the mail. 

So you see, Mr. Speaker, how genuine 
some of these “protests” really are. Com- 
pare them when you get them with the 
letters you get from the average person 
who is so fed up with this junk mail that 
he is demanding action by Congress to 
set fair rates. 

Under unanimous consent, I attach 
the set of special instructions handed 
to the employees. This is only one fur- 
ther evidence of the phony pressure cam- 
paign which is being launched in an at- 
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tempt to defeat my bill to raise third- 
class postal rates. 
The material follows: 


To Homeworkers and non-day-shift em- 
ployees: 

Attached is a schedule of data and facts 
relating to a Bill before Congress to increase 
Third-Class Postal Rates by 56+ %—it is 
HR 99 (Hechler, W. Va.). 

If passed, this Bill could cause Mail Users 
to reduce or eliminate Direct Mail as an Ad- 
vertising Media—and if this happens, our 
Job Security is threatened. 

Please write your Congressman and Sena- 
tors—you may do it on Company time—we 
will furnish the paper and envelopes—if you 
turn them in to your Supervisor, we will 
place postage on them—and put them in the 
mall. 

Thank you. 


May 1967. 
To all employees: š 

There is a bill before Congress, sponsored 
by Congressman Kenneth Hechler of West 
Virginia, known as HR 99 which would raise 
the cost of postage on 3rd class bulk rate 
mail from $28.75 per thousand pieces to 
$45.00 per thousand—an increase of over 
56%. Unfortunately, experts belleve this bill 
will be passed by an overwhelming vote un- 
less something is done. 

If this happens, it will have a most serious 
effect on the job security of everyone en- 
gaged in the direct mail industry because it 
will force the users of mail to either discon- 
tinue it or to cut back drastically on the 
amount of mail used. 

Since our business is based on mailing mil- 
lions of pieces of 3rd class bulk mail for our 
customers, each and every one of us will be 
hurt directly or indirectly by an unreason- 
able increase in postage rates. 

It is not too late to prevent a destructive 
postage increase. As a citizen and taxpayer, 
you have a right to be heard on this issue 
which so importantly affects your welfare. 
Your Senators and Congressmen will welcome 
your views on the subject. 

We urge that you write a letter right now 
to your two Senators and your Congressman 
and tell them your personal feelings in this 
matter. Handwritten letters in your own 
words will be far more effective than any 
form letter we might suggest. We advise 
against post cards. 

The attached sheet contains some impor- 
tant facts which might help in writing your 
letter. The more Congressmen you write, the 
better—why not ask your friends and rela- 
tives to write too? Also attached is a list of 
names and addresses of Congressmen. 


Some Facts ABOUT Turrp-Ciass BULK MAIL 

Fact: The post office must perform 39 sep- 
arate steps to process first class versus only 
18 steps to process 3rd class mall. 3rd class 
mail is delivered to the post office already 
faced, tied securely, sorted by post office and 
zone in advance, in bags with proper labels, 
often sorted in individual carrier route se- 
quence and no stamp cancellation is re- 
quired. 

Fact: 3rd class mail gets processed only 
after all first class mail. 

Pact: 48% of all 3rd class mail never 
leaves the county of origin. 

Fact: 3rd class mail has already suffered 
much higher postage increases than first 
class: 

Percent increase since 1950 
Pirst class: 
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Fact: Postal Unions favor 3rd class mail 
because it means more jobs. 

Fact: Newspapers hate 3rd class mail be- 
cause mail is the toughest competition for 
advertising dollars the newspapers have. 
That's why newspapers call it “junk mail.” 

Fact: 3rd class mail involves millions of 
jobs in the paper, printing, and associated 
industries. 

Fact: Direct mail is the only way the small 
business man can advertise efficiently—the 
local hardware store can send an advertising 
piece to people residing in his neighborhood 
but he cannot afford newspaper, radio or TV 
advertising because it costs too much and 
there would be too many households reached 
out of the trading area of his store. 


ADDRESSES OF SENATORS AND CONGRESSMEN 
SENATORS 
Post Office Committee 


A. S. Mike Monroney, Oklahoma; Ralph W. 
Yarborough, Texas; Jennings Randolph, West 
Virginia; Gale W. McGee, Wyoming; Daniel 
B. Brewster, Maryland; Vance Hartke, In- 
diana; Quentin N. Burdick, North Dakota; 
Ernest F. Hollings, South Carolina; Frank 
Carlson, Kansas; J. Caleb Boggs, Delaware; 
Paul J. Fannin, Arizona, 

Area Senators 

Indiana, Vance Hartke and Birch Bayh. 

Kentucky, John Sherman Cooper and 
Thruston B. Morton. 

Ohio, Frank J. Lausche and Stephen M, 
Young. 

Address 

Address all Senators to: U.S. Senate Office 

Building, Washington, D.C, 20515. 


CONGRESSMEN 
Post Office Committee 


Thaddeus J. Dulski, New York; David N. 
Henderson, North Carolina; Arnold Olsen, 
Montana; Morris K. Udall, Arizona; Dominick 
V. Daniels, New Jersey; Robert N. C. Nix, 
Pennsylvania; Joe Pool, Texas; William J. 
Green, Pennsylyania; James M. Hanley, New 
York; Charles H. Wilson, California; Jerome 
R. Waldie, California; Richard C. White, 
Texas; William D. Ford, Michigan; Lee H. 
Hamilton, Indiana; Frank J. Brasco, New 
York; Robert J. Corbett, Pennsylvania; H. R. 
Gross, Iowa; Glenn Cunningham, Nebraska; 
Edward J. Derwinski, Illinois; Albert W. John- 
son, Pennsylvania; James A. Broyhill, North 
Carolina; Daniel E. Button, New York; Wil- 
liam L. Scott, Virginia; Philip E. Ruppe, 
Michigan; James A. McClure, Idaho; Fletcher 
Thompson, Georgia. 

Area Congressmen 

Indiana, Lee Herbert Hamilton, 9th Dist. 
Indiana. 

Kentucky, Marion Gene Snyder, 4th Dist. 
Kentucky. 

Ohio, Robert Taft, Jr. and Donald D. 
Clancy, Cincinnati. 

Address 

Address all Congressmen to: House of Rep- 

resentatives, Washington, D.C. 20515. 


THE MIDDLE EAST CRISIS DEMON- 
STRATES NECESSITY FOR A 
STRONG AND HEALTHY DOMES- 
TIC OIL INDUSTRY 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, this is an 
appropriate time to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Congress once again the im- 
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portance of a meaningful mandatory oil 
import program to our domestic oil in- 
dustry. 

For too long the administration has 
dealt out promises but failed to deliver 
in terms of preserving a strong domestic 
industry. Now we have before us the ex- 
perience of the Middle East crises. The 
outbreak of the war in the Middle East 
between Israel and the Arab States drove 
home the absolute necessity of our main- 
taining a strong domestic petroleum in- 
dustry. 

Shortly after hostilities broke out in 
the Middle East, the Department of In- 
terior issued a petroleum emergency dec- 
laration. Approximately 7 million bar- 
rels of daily oil production had been lost 
to the Western world as a result of a cut- 
off of oil supplies by certain Arab na- 
tions. 

The Middle East crisis demonstrates 
the importance of maintaining the effec- 
tiveness of the oil import program in the 
interest of national security. 

For nearly 7 years now I have re- 
peatedly called attention to the underly- 
ing purpose of the mandatory oil import 
program. Simply stated, the primary 
reason for the oil import program is the 
security of the United States of America. 
We must have a strong and stable do- 
mestic petroleum industry to guarantee 
adequate oil supplies for the Nation’s 
domestic needs and or its defense re- 
quirements. 

The Middle East developments have 
given us firsthand experience that we 
cannot depend upon foreign sources for 
our petroleum requirements. We must be 
able to draw upon a healthy and vigor- 
ous domestic supply and reserve which 
can serve our own needs as well as that 
of the free world. 

It is becoming apparent the only way 
to stabilize the program and provide the 
domestic industry with the necessary as- 
surances is to write basic guidelines into 
the law. I have introduced H.R. 10698 to 
spell out those guidelines. 

Mr. Speaker, time and again I have 
called attention to the deteriorating 
condition of the independent oil indus- 
try. It is a sick industry. 

In my own State of Kansas most pe- 
troleum activities reached a peak in 
1956, and since that time they have been 
going downhill steadily. There are several 
key indicators of the depression which 
has hit the independent producer in 
Kansas. 

The number of rotary rigs in Kansas 
is down from 169 in 1956 to approxi- 
mately 40 this year. This means that 
drilling exploration has continued to de- 
cline. 

What should be of great concern to all 
Americans, particularly at this time, is a 
steady decline in crude oil reserves. These 
reserves, according to the Kansas State 
Geological Survey, have dropped from 
862.4 million barrels in 1962 to 751.6 mil- 
lion barrels in 1965, and they are de- 
clining still. 

In recent years we also have witnessed 
a loss of highly skilled jobs because of 
the downturn in this very important in- 
dustry in Kansas. 

One of the primary reasons for these 
declines is that excessive imports from 
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Canada, Latin America, and the Middle 
East have largely removed the incentive 
for looking for new oil reserves. A mean- 
ingful oil import program is essential if 
we are to stimulate investment in the do- 
mestic oil industry. 

The bill I have introduced is not an 
emergency measure because of the 
Middle East crisis. Of course, the crisis 
has helped drive home the validity of 
what Members of Congress from oil-pro- 
ducing States and representatives of the 
independent oil industry have been say- 
ing for many years. We must have a vig- 
orous, healthy domestic petroleum in- 
dustry in the United States to insure the 
security and defense of our country as 
well as continuing oil resources for the 
free world. 

We have repeatedly pointed to the need 
for strengthening the mandatory oil im- 
port program. 

The administration has held hearings 
on the program but no meaningful relief 
for the independent oil producer has been 
forthcoming. There are those who have 
been close observers of the hearings held 
in the past by the Department of Interior 
who have expressed the belief that the 
import hearings are actually “post de- 
cision hearings,” and that the independ- 
ent producer will be the victim of in- 
creased oil imports. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that Congress give 
speedy consideration to this legislation. 
It also would be in the best interests of 
our Nation and this important industry 
to have a thorough investigation of the 
oil import program by the appropriate 
committees of the Congress. 

America cannot afford to let one of its 
most vital industries wither by default 
for want of vigorous action. Oil imports 
must be controlled so as to permit the 
domestic industry to have its fair share 
of the domestic market, replace its de- 
pleted reserves, maintain an efficient dis- 
tributive system and a strong financial 
structure. Only then can America retain 
its position of world leadership and pros- 
perity in peace as well as a posture of 
strength to meet any military situation. 

On Sunday, June 11, 1967, the oil edi- 
tor of the Wichita, Kans., Eagle, Mr. Ted 
Brooks, wrote an editorial which em- 
phasized the uncertainty of foreign oil 
supplies and the importance of a direct 
stimulation of domestic oil producers. 
Under the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include Mr. Brooks’ oil-page 
editorial: 

MIDDLE East Wan REVEALS No SAFETY 
IN FOREIGN OIL 

It has become clear to Americans every- 
where that the fuel and energy security of 
the United States and the world is sus- 
pended on a vulnerable thread of transporta- 
tion from insecure sources of supply in the 
Middle East and Africa. They control 13 mil- 
lion barrels of oil daily, or 37 per cent of the 
world’s 35 million. Asian and Russian sources, 
which dangle on equally tenuous lines, ac- 
count for about seven million. It adds up to 
20 million barrels daily. 

The international oil industry, curiously 
intent on saving face until the truth be- 
comes irrefutable, has been assuring the 
world at large that it faces but a mere in- 
convenience—you move a tanker here and 
a tanker there and presto you have business 
as usual, unless someone goes into the 
tanker-sinking business. 
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In the U.S., which nurtures the bulk of 
the international companies, the American 
Petroleum Institute, their mouthpiece, has 
issued vague reassurance that we can con- 
tinue to roar over the hills behind 400 horses 
for the indefinite future. A state-aligned in- 
dustry that has poured its resources into the 
development of fantastic profits in foreign 
areas has no choice but to hide or justify 
the fact that these profits have been earned 
at the expense of domestic production and 
a domestic producing industry that is now 
on the way to becoming extinct. 

Ou production and consumption are com- 
plex worldwide operations. You do not sub- 
stitute for the loss of five, 10 or 20 million 
barrels daily by moving ships here and there. 
Extra capacity available in Texas, Louisiana, 
Canada and Venezuela is useless if less than 
half of the claimed surplus can be delivered 
where it is needed. Yet, even an independent 
petroleum association has dutifully joined 
its sponsors in proclaiming the availability 
of an extra 2.5 million barrels daily in the 
U.S. 

There is no assurance that the interna- 
tional companies will put all of the domestic 
oil into U.S. channels regardless of need, If 
the Suez crisis of 10 years ago is any guide, 
they will boost the price of crude and send 
part of it to Europe. Then, after the emer- 
gency, when they have re-established foreign 
oil profits, they will blandly cut the domestic 
crude price and thus continue to barter off 
U.S. self-sufficiency and security. 

There is but one answer—a two-part one: 
In some manner, either through price or 
price equivalents, domestic production and 
security must be assured by direct stimula- 
tion of producers. 

The international oil industry must be 
kicked out of the easy alliance with our 
government that has exposed the U.S. to 
side-taking and entanglement in dollar diplo- 
macy that now masquerades under other 
names. 


NASA AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHADEBERG] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite the fact that I did not enter into the 
discussion and debate prior to the pas- 
sage of the national aeronautics and 
space administration authorization act 
on Thursday, I did have strong feelings 
about the propriety of such passage. 

I voted against H.R. 10340 because of 
its almost overwhelming magnitude. No 
one could oppose NASA and its basic ob- 
jectives, but I feel very strongly that we 
must hold down excessive spending dur- 
ing a war. And the war in which we are 
presently engaged is costing ever-mount- 
ing staggering sums. If we are to give our 
troops all the support and equipment 
they need, we must start to make sac- 
rifices fiscally here at home. 

I cannot believe that massive Federal 
programs will falter or die if they are 
pared to more realistic amounts. It is 
quite apparent that the administration 
will expect the taxpayer to live on a 
reduced amount when they come to Con- 
gress later this year with another re- 
quest for a tax increase. It is the same old 
story—the Government will overspend 
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and then ask the poor bewildered tax- 
payer to tighten his belt. 

My voting record may well continue to 
reflect my opposition to unreasonable 
requests by the administration at the 
expense of the already hopelessly har- 
assed taxpayer. 


THE ALEWIFE PROBLEM 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHADEBERG] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
today introducing a bill similar to that 
of my colleague and friend, CLEM ZA- 
BLOCKI, designed to control or eliminate 
the alewife and other pests in the waters 
of the Great Lakes. 

The problem is again acute and does 
not need to be spelled out, as the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. ZABLOCKI] 
told the story very graphically on 
Wednesday last. I will cooperate fully 
with my colleague in an effort to see this 
much-needed bill become law. 


THE FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 
LAW 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. RUMSFELD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, in just 
5 more days, on July 4, 1967, the Declara- 
tion of Independence will be strength- 
ened by a new Federal law. 

It is the freedom of information law— 
Public Law 89-487—which reasserts the 
fundamental right of the American peo- 
ple to know what their Federal Govern- 
ment is planning and doing. The law, 
unanimously approved by both the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives a 
year ago, becomes effective on a most 
appropriate day. By guaranteeing the 
public’s right of access to Government 
information, the new law reinforces our 
independence and freedom. It reiterates 
that our Nation was founded on the prin- 
ciple that the Government derives its 
power from the consent of an informed 
electorate. 

The freedom of information law is im- 
portant because we in this country have 
placed all of our faith, all of our hope, 
in the intelligence of the people and in 
their interest in their government. We 
have said that ours is a government to 
be guided by the citizens. From this it 
follows that Government will serve us 
well only if the people are well informed. 

It is appropriate today to recognize 
some of the individuals who have played 
significant roles in the formulation and 
passage of this new law. 

In the forefront of the battle to oppose 
secrecy in Government during the 1950’s 
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has been the chairman of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee’s Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Operations and Gov- 
ernment Information, the Honorable 
JoHN E. Moss, of California. For more 
than 12 years now, Congressman Moss 
has been a leader in the fight to insure 
the public’s right to know. His leadership 
has been vital to the development of this 
legislation. 

So, too, have other former and current 
members of the subcommittee made sig- 
nificant contributions to the progress of 
this legislation. They include: former 
Representatives Clare Hoffman, George 
Meader, and Senator ROBERT GRIFFIN, all 
of Michigan, who ably served on the sub- 
committee at various times in the 1950’s 
and early 1960’s; Congressman DANTE 
Fascett, of Florida, one of the first 
members of the subcommittee; and par- 
ticularly current members of the sub- 
committee Porter Harpy, Jr., of Vir- 
ginia, ranking minority member OGDEN 
R. REID, of New York, and ROBERT DOLE, 
of Kansas. 

Literally hundreds of reporters, edi- 
tors, broadcasters, and news media 
executives have assisted in the develop- 
ment of this legislation. Those who have 
made most significant contributions in- 
clude: the late Dr. Harold L. Cross and 
the late Dr. Jacob Scher, both of whom 
assisted the subcommittee with their 
valuable counsel; James Pope, formerly 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal; Basil 
Walters, formerly of the Chicago Daily 
News; J. Russell Wiggins, of the Wash- 
ington Post; Creed Black, of the Chicago 
Daily News; Herbert Brucker, of the 
Hartford Courant; John Colburn, of the 
Wichita Eagle and Beacon; and Eugene 
Pulliam, of the Indianapolis News. 

Also, Clark Mollenhoff, of Cowles Pub- 
lications, Inc.; Julius Frandsen, of 
United Press International; Jack Nor- 
man, of Fairchild Publications; William 
McGafiin, of the Chicago Daily News; 
Nick Kotz, of Cowles Publications, Inc.; 
Joseph Costa, of the National Press 
Photographers Association; Howard 
Bell, of the National Association of 
Broadcasters; Eugene Patterson, of the 
Atlanta Constitution; V. M. Newton, Jr., 
of the Tampa Tribune; Theodore A. Ser- 
rill, of the National Newspaper Associa- 
tion; and Stanford Smith, of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Mention should also be made of some 
of the staff members of the subcommit- 
tee who have contributed to this legisla- 
tion. They include the late Dr. Wallace 
Parks, Samuel J. Archibald, Benny Kass, 
Jack Matteson, J. Lacey Reynolds, Jack 
Howard, and Paul Southwick. 

In addition, dozens of other newsmen, 
public information officers of the Federal 
Government, and Government security 
officers have contributed to the adoption 
of this legislation. 

When the Department of Justice dis- 
tributed guidelines for implementation 
of the law to all Government agencies 
recently, it stated: 

If government is to be truly of, by, and 
for the people, the people must know in de- 
tall the activities of government. Nothing so 
diminishes democracy as secrecy. Self-gov- 
ernment, the maximum participation of the 
citizenry in affairs of state, is meaningful 
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only with an informed public. How can we 
govern ourselves if we know not how we 
govern? Never was it more important than 
in our times of mass society, when govern- 
ment affects each individual in so many 
ways, that the right of the people to know 
the actions of their government be secure. 


These words accurately reflect the im- 
portance of the new law. It is my hope, as 
we observe the Fourth of July 1967, 
that the essence of these words may 
begin to be refiected in meaningful ac- 
tions by the Federal Government in be- 
half of an increased availability of Gov- 
ernment information and, thus, in a 
better informed public. 


THE PROPOSED STUDY OF FCC 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Conte] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I have taken 
the floor today to express my great con- 
cern over the 4-to-3 decision last Thurs- 
day by the Federal Communications 
Commission giving its approval to the 
proposed merger of International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and American 
Broadcasting Co. 

In all candor, I must state that I find 
the history of these proceedings before 
the FCC, culminating with last week’s 
decision, extremely disillusioning. It is 
certain to cause legitimate public doubt 
and lack of confidence in the Commission 
and ultimately in our entire governmen- 
tal processes, if the merger is allowed to 
be consummated. 

We were originally faced in this case 
with the Commission, acting through 
four of its seven commissioners, granting 
approval of the merger on the basis of 
an obviously insufficient development and 
consideration of the issues and questions 
involved. The first decision in this case 
on December 21, 1966, was based on a 
2-day hearing held by the Commission 
on September 19 and 20 of 1966. This 
proceeding basically consisted of nothing 
more than the presentation of the views 
of the parties to the merger with some 
questioning by the Commission. It was by 
no means an adversary proceeding, no 
one developed for and presented to the 
Commission the arguments in opposition 
to the merger and the proceeding barely 
seratched the surface concerning the 
matters relevant to the questions then 
before the Commission. Nevertheless, 
four commissioners had no problem at 
all in finding that this merger would be 
in the public interest and in giving it 
vheir approval. 

The need for more meaningful hear- 
ings in this case was obvious. I called for 
additional hearings and for a congres- 
sional investigation of the proposed mer- 
ger and the facts and circumstances rele- 
vant to the Commission’s approval of it. 
After the Justice Department filed a peti- 
tion to reopen the case and intervene as 
A party, P 
telegram to Chairman Hyde of the FCC 
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that further hearings were essential in 
the case. 

The case was ordered reopened on 
February 1, 1967, by the Commission and 
3,100 pages of additional testimony were 
presented, The Department of Justice as 
well as the Broadcast Bureau of the FCC 
participated as parties to the proceedings 
and both filed lengthy proposed findings 
and conclusions. The applicants, of 
course, also filed lengthy proposed find- 
ings and conclusions and the American 
Civil Liberties Union filed a proposed 
statement as amicus curiae. 

We are now faced today, as a result 
of last week’s decision, with the Commis- 
sion, acting through the same four com- 
missioners, again granting approval of 
the proposed merger. 

The problem this time, however, is not 
the lack of sufficient development and 
consideration of the issues in the case. 
Rather it is an apparent disregard by 
the Commission majority of that which 
was developed during the substantive 
second hearing. 

I wrote last week to Donald Turner, 
the head of the Justice Department’s 
Antitrust Division, urging that it appeal 
the decision of the Commission to the 
courts and take all further necessary 
steps to prevent the proposed merger 
from being consummated. I took this step 
because of my conclusion that the rec- 
ord in these proceedings appeared to 
clearly establish that the consummation 
of the merger would not be in the public 
interest. It furthermore, in my opinion, 
certainly did not support the conclusion 
of the majority that the benefits to the 
public interest flowing from the proposed 
merger would clearly outweigh any det- 
riments. 

I do not propose to go into an in-depth 
analysis of this case at the present time. 
There are, however, certain basic propo- 
sitions which I think have been estab- 
lished in this case and which prevent 
any conclusion that this merger would be 
in the public interest. 

I am certainly in agreement with the 
finding of the minority that: 

There is a very significant danger that 
ITT’s other interests will be allowed to in- 
trude on the journalistic functioning of ABC 
and subvert the proper use of this electronic 
outlet for independent information, news, 
opinion and public affairs programing. 


ITT, with vast overseas operations and 
interests, is closely concerned with and 
often involved in political and economic 
developments in numerous foreign 
countries. 

Perhaps the best evidence of potential 
danger here with respect to these as well 
as other ITT interests, can be seen in ex- 
amining the action taken by ITT in their 
attempt to win Commission approval of 
the proposed merger. It becomes obvious, 
in examining the tactics of ITT, that it 
was willing to take whatever steps it 
felt mecessary, regardless of their ap- 
propriateness, in order to achieve their 
desired result. 

This is not the kind of activity which 
would lead one to conclude with any de- 
gree of confidence that the integrity and 
independence of ABC’s news and public 
affairs programing will be maintained, 
following a merger with ITT. 
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Furthermore, I believe the record es- 
tablished that ITT without the merger 
may very well become a significant com- 
petitive force in broadcasting. 

It is quite clear that ITT is interested 
in becoming significantly involved in 
this market. It is equally clear that ITT 
has the capability and financial re- 
sources to eventually accomplish this 
goal in the event that this merger was 
not consummated. 

When one combines this apparent de- 
sire and apparent capability it becomes 
quite difficult to accept the proposition 
that the merger could not have the di- 
rect effect of substantially lessening 
competition in broadcasting. 

However, even in the event that ITT 
did not choose to directly enter the 
broadcasting market, there is still the 
possibility, without the merger, of it 
bringing about revolutionary technolog- 
ical innovations and increased competi- 
tion in the market. 

The potential exists in this country 
for technological growth and develop- 
ment in communications to make our 
present three network television system 
completely outmoded and obsolete and 
to bring about vast improvements and 
increased competition in our broadcast- 
ing system. ITT is today one of the tech- 
nological leaders in the communications 
field. It is well equipped and naturally 
suited to play a leading role in accom- 
plishing these changes. 

However, with the advent of the 
merger ITT would become part of the 
existing establishment. As such its in- 
centive to develop revolutionary tech- 
nological innovations which might be in- 
jurious to its investment in ABC would 
correspondingly diminish. ITT would 
then be more likely to resist rather than 
bring about the new concepts which 
would endanger its established position 
in the broadcasting system. 

I cannot help but conclude that the 
record developed in this case leads to a 
determination just the opposite of that 
reached by the majority—that the po- 
tential detriments to the public interest 
flowing from the proposed merger would 
clearly outweigh any potential benefits. 

It is for this reason that I have called 
upon the Justice Department to appeal 
this decision and take all necessary steps 
to prevent the consummation of the 
merger. 

It is also for this reason that I have 
again called upon the Select Committee 
on Small Business of this House to in- 
vestigate this proposed merger and its 
approval by the FCC. 

But I fear that the question involved 
here and which we in Congress must 
face may be one of even broader con- 
sequence than the specific case of the 
ITT—ABC merger. 

I fear that perhaps the means and 
capabilities of the FCC to deal with the 
increasingly technical and more sophis- 
ticated problems of today’s communica- 
tions industry may be outmoded and in 
need of substantial revision. It may very 
well be that the procedures which the 
Commission presently has available and 
the standards that it is presently apply- 
ing are not commensurate with the de- 
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velopment which has taken place in the 
industry. 

If this is the case it is then up to us 
in Congress to provide the necessary leg- 
islation to update and modernize the 
Commission itself. 

The approval by the Commission of 
this merger has given good cause for 
public concern about the present status 
of the Commission. I propose that we in 
Congress examine that status to deter- 
mine whether it is fulfilling, and is ca- 
pable of fulfilling, the function, and re- 
sponsibility in our society which it has 
been delegated. 


CONTINUED ASSISTANCE TO ISTSP 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Conte] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to introduce into the Recorp an article 
appearing in the July issue of the Atlan- 
tic entitled “Negroes in the Private 
Schools.” The author, Charles Merrill, 
has had wide experience in the field of 
education and is currently headmaster of 
Boston’s coeducational Commonwealth 
School. 

His excellent article echoes many of 
the sentiments which I have previously 
voiced on the floor of this House; 
namely, that the independent schools 
talent search program, and other pro- 
grams which bring Negroes out of the 
ghetto, will not alone cure the problems 
of our Nation, yet without such programs 
we would be taking steps backward. 

I urge my colleagues to study this 
article and, when the time comes, fight 
alongside me to guarantee continued 
Federal assistance to ISTSP. 

The article follows: 


NEGROES IN THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


(A school involving itself in integration 
often skates so close to failure that it be- 
comes overdependent on success, Charles 
Merrill has found in twenty-five years’ expe- 
rience with racial problems in education. 
But he has found also compelling reasons 
for continuing and expanding the experi- 
ence. A graduate of Deerfield Academy and 
Harvard, and a teacher since World War II, 
he is headmaster of Boston’s coeducational 
Commonwealth School.) 


(By Charles Merrill) 


One of the more interesting changes in 
American race relations over the past five 
years has been the rising number of Negroes 
in private schools. Even if this rise has af- 
fected, on a long-term basis, only three to 
four thousand Negro boys and girls, its im- 
pact upon the white middle-class youngsters 
who go to these schools may add up to 
some genuine social value. 

There were always a few schools with a 
name for racial liberalism—Andover, Exeter, 
Northfield, Mount Hermon, less well known 
schools like Wooster and Windsor Mountain, 
city schools like Collegiate in New York, 
Georgetown Day in Washington, Francis Par- 
ker in Chicago, the Quaker schools around 
Philadelphia—but until recently, these 
schools were few and the numbers of Negro 
children involved were few indeed. Even 
schools that considered themselves liberal 
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took refuge in the policy of “We'll accept any 
qualified candidate who applies,” and then 
sat passively when no qualified Negroes 
turned up. In reality, so few roads existed 
between the white world and the Negro that 
not many people were in the mood to travel. 

Both sides saw only their fears. A Negro 
father paying his first visit to a boarding 
school asked lots of questions, but “Who will 
cut my son’s hair?” was his most personal 
worry. Then, how about dances? I taught at 
a school in Missouri which admitted its first 
Negro boys in 1952 under the proviso that 
they not go to the dances. The second year 
they did, but danced only with Negro girls. 
Iam now ashamed of the timidity we showed, 
but at the time it seemed forced on us. The 
tiptoeing schools kept looking for some 
never-never combination of Ralph Bunche 
and Jackie Robinson that would guarantee 
success. 

A fair amount has changed, however, dur- 
ing the past five years. Last fall I made a 
survey of twelve Boston private schools— 
primary and secondary, boys, girls, and coed— 
and where in 1962-1963 these twelve schools 
had a total of 23 Negro students, they now 
have 104. Where in 1965-1966 they had spent 
$61,000 in scholarships for these students, 
in 1966-1967 the figure was $92,000. For half 
these same schools more than half the 
scholarship budget for this year was set aside 
for Negroes. 

These changes have been the result of a 
number of individual decisions by head- 
masters, teachers, trustees, alumni, even stu- 
dents, that their school should pull its weight 
in facing the issue of racial justice. Negro 
parents are more aggressive now in seeking 
out private schools; the schools are more ex- 
perienced in exposing themselves to out- 
siders. The matching-up process has also 
been helped by development of two types of 
placement groups. 

The most important of these is the Inde- 
pondent Schools Talent Search Program, 
started in early 1964 at Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, to recruit and place Negro (plus some 
Puerto Rican, Indian, and proletarian white) 
boys into boarding schools in the northeast- 
ern part of the country. Twenty-six schools 
joined the first year, and their membership 
dues of $1 per student paid for most of the 
administrative costs of the headquarters, lo- 
cated on the Dartmouth College campus. The 
idea received a great boost by the addition of 
a seven-week summer program called A Bet- 
ter Chance, financed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation and held at Dartmouth, to pre- 
pare the boys for their arrival at Groton or 
Pomfret by training them intensively in 
reading, writing, and mathematics, as well 
as in such middleclass skills as wearing a tie 
and playing soccer. 

The second year saw the addition of girls, 
a new summer center at Mount Holyoke, and, 
even more important, the financing of new 
students by the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, under Sargent Shriver. This was the 
first time that the federal government had 
given aid to education at private secondary 
schools. The aid was generous: $2500 per 
student for tuition, room, and board, plus 
$250 for pocket money, travel costs, and 
med: cal expenses. By the summer of 1966 col- 
lege centers had been opened also at Wil- 
liams, Carleton, and Duke, and in September 
ISTSP had placed 500 boys and 175 girls at 
104 member schools, with almost 400 of these 
children financed by the government. 

Another approach has been that of local 
groups trying to place Negroes into private 
day schools of a given city. The Negro Stu- 
dent Fund in Washington, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Lydia Katzenbach, wife of the 
then Attorney General, and a board of prom- 
inent professional and government people, 
was the first example of this type. It re- 
ceived some help in meeting scholarship 
costs from the Ford Foundation, and in the 
two-year period of 1966 and 1967, succeeded 
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in placing 64 children. In Boston the same 
sort of project, the Boston Area Schools 
Placement Program, started in late 1965 un- 
der a different kind of leadership. One direc- 
tor was Melvin King, a Negro social worker 
who had run unsuccessfully three times for 
the school committee and was by then con- 
vinced that neither the public school admin- 
istration nor the Boston voters were inter- 
ested in improving the education of Negro 
children; another director was David Stock- 
man, a businessman who had become indig- 
nant upon finding that the schools were 
offering places and scholarships to Negro 
children and none appeared to fill them. The 
Boston program had weaker resources than 
the one in Washington, with one young Negro 
paid administrator and a fair amount of 
volunteer help, but by September it had 
placed 40 students in independent schools 
and 72 in parochial schools, had assumed 
$3500 worth of partial-scholarship obliga- 
tions, and had a bank balance of zero. 

What is the life of a Negro youngster in 
a private school, and what is the impact 
upon such a school when a number of 
Negroes go to it? It is hard to isolate the issue 
of race when the differences are also of class: 
the majority of these Negro students are 
the children of working and lower-middle- 
class families, while the majority of their 
white schoolmates come from business and 
professional families. And the differences of 
class, cultural background, previous school- 
ing are compounded further by lack of family 
support. Of the two dozen Negro students 
my own school has had in the last six years, 
only half had a father at home. 

The main problem is the scholastic one. 
So much has to be done at first that neither 
the teacher nor the student knows where to 
begin, whether from the youngster’s lack of 
tools of the trade or his inability to buy the 
discipline of the middle-class system: Write 
this paper along these precise lines and hand 
it in tomororw at eight thirty.” And it doesn’t 
come in. One form of self-protection is to 
obey orders, another is to disobey any order 
given: They're not getting me!” To keep 
from losing his temper at what seems like 
unnecessary failure, the teacher is expected 
to have instant recall of the whole race so- 
ciology of American history, whose evils these 
students pay for and pay for: the Southern 
laws that imprisoned a master found guilty 
of teaching a slave to read; the slave system 
that broke up families and sold each child 
separately; the employment system that 
keeps a Negro from getting a job to let him 
support his family; a society that good- 
naturedly despised his music-loving shift- 
lessness and furiously attacked him when- 
ever he tried to break out of the stereotype. 

A teacher who works with Negro students 
gradually comes to learn how overwhelmingly 
racist is the totality of American life. The 
direction of education is to bring a child in, 
to involve him in his own learning and the 
setting of his own goals. The whole direction 
of American history has been to leave the 
Negro out. In my school I teach American 
history to the eleventh grade. What to say? 
Jefferson’s and Jackson’s concepts of democ- 
racy specifically excluded the Negro from any 
participation in them. Lincoln was kind but 
condescending Wilson froze racial segrega- 
tion into the federal civil service. A primary 
aim of our labor movement has always been 
to protect white standards against Negro 
competition. And in the usual American 
novel, the heroine would have been glad to 
accept the young Negro reader as a servant, 
not as a friend. 

“When the others sing ‘America the Beau- 
tiful’ in chapel, I can’t,” one of our boys 
said. The impact of racism means that any 
school with a sizable Negro minority is going 
to have a direct acquaintance with the reali- 
ties of American life that are quite outside 
books. A girl with us from Mississippi had 
been suspended at her previous high school 
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for wearing an LBJ button in the fall of 1964, 
and then expelled and imprisoned for going 
to the wrong drugstore for a Coca Cola. One 
of our graduates has been imprisoned four 
times now in summer organizing work in 
Mississippi and Alabama. Out of this type of 
experience the Negro student comes to school 
with a range of interests pretty well limited 
to his own problems. And if his education 
does open the world to him, he may find him- 
self cut off from his old community. He is an 
“Uncle Tom,” the most dread and spirit- 
shattering of epithets, not because he laughs 
at Mister Charlie’s jokes but because he is 
interested in mathematics. 

A school involving itself in integration 
skates, all too often, so close to failure that 
it becomes over-dependent on the victories 
achieved by each individual Negro and the 
way these victories then allow him to come 
in to the school community. The first suc- 
cesses are likely to occur in athletics. Our 
soccer yarsity generally has two or three Ne- 
gro stars, boys who had never seen a soccer 
ball before they came to us. Yet the stereo- 
type of the Negro as the professional athlete 
is worth avoiding. We needed the two good 
artists and the skilled politician we had; we 
needed especially the girl, richly endowed 
with beauty, character, and academic dis- 
tinction, whose success helped strengthen 
every other teammate in difficulty. In a 
school like ours, set into an almost rigid lib- 
eralism, Joyce was secure enough in her posi- 
tion to become the most articulate spokes- 
man, in amy argument, for the conservative 
point of view. In a large boarding school in 
Connecticut, a number of boys, shortly after 
school had opened, were talking about the 
drama club’s fall play, Ionesco’s Rhinoceros. 
They couldn’t figure it out. A Negro boy who 
had seen Rhinoceros at Dartmouth the pre- 
vious summer told them what it was about 
and how it represented the theater of the 
absurd. His classmates then looked upon him 
in a different way. 

Failure has the opposite result: the out- 
sider goes further out. In trying to avoid 
academic failure, the school is faced with 
some serious problems, theoretical and prac- 
tical. Is it trying to serve the child who needs 
help the most or the child most likely to 
succeed? For the Negro parent whose child 
has never been taught to read properly in 
the public schools, admission to private 
school is the last chance to make it. “Isn't 
that what you're there for?” No, not entirely. 
Even if the new school will lighten the course 
load and give extra tutoring, the difference in 
standards is almost too great. For a child who 
has not picked up what the public schools 
can offer, it is too late. 

How should schools act toward failure in 
Negro students? “If Harry has been with you 
two years you can't send him back to the 
sort of school he came from!” That is partly 
true, but there is a limit to the energy and 
skill a headmaster can ask from his teachers 
for those at the bottom of the class if he is 
also asking a great deal for those at the top. 
And it does no one good to have too many 
people around who can't pull their weight. 

On the other hand, “I’m going to fail any- 
way” is a disease that Negro students are 
susceptible to; Negroes help provide an anti- 
dote to the disease of white adolescents from 
educated and affluent families who are for- 
ever saying: “What is the purpose of all 
this? I’m just going through the motions to 
satisfy my parents’ need for status.” 

In social rather than academic matters, 
when a school community acquires a little 
experience, it can begin to relax. Every new 
event is no longer an ordeal, and children 
acquire an unself-conscious tact, or learn 
when tact doesn’t seem necessary and they 
can rely on frankness. This makes life easier 
for the popular Negro youngster, invited 
home to dinner with the family as almost 
a routine matter; it makes life harder for 
the unpopular youngster because no one 
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feels any compulsion to go out of his way to 
give him a hand. Or the problem simply 
changes rather than improves as it goes 
from theory to practice. At biracial parties 
the theoretical problem used to be Negro boys 
dancing with white girls. The actual problem, 
however, is that white boys and Negro boys 
are likely to dance with the white girls and 
no one dances with the Negro girls. 

Then too, as the size of the Negro minor- 
ity grows, the results may not be what one 
hopes. The human cost of token integration 
has always seemed extraordinarily high to me. 
The one representative is always on parade, 
always on guard. If he has some colleagues, 
however, he can choose at mealtime between 
his white or his Negro friends. But if there 
are enough Negroes around to provide a 
minimum range of interracial friendships, 
yet not enough individuals on either side 
with the warmth and ease to reach toward 
the other, all one gets is two societies, 
courteous but distinct. The spirit of the 
times also has changed. There is less opti- 
mism and perhaps less generosity, on both 
sides, in 1967 than in 1964. “I really don't 
think I can trust any whites,” said one of 
our boys. And a girl: “The only time a white 
man does anything for you is out of a sense 
of guilt.” 

Nevertheless, there are strands hard to see 
sometimes, that tie young people together. A 
girl too shy and bookish to make friends 
readily with other Negroes finds one close 
white friend who sees the world with the 
same thoughtful eyes. Another girl, far from 
her home in Georgia, falls seriously ill, and 
in the visits she receives at the hospital, 
realizes with a bit of surprise how firm a 
place she holds in her schoolmates’ affection. 
A mixed quartet pick up the habit of going 
off to listen to records together. These are 
fragile strands, and nothing in American 
society helps to make them stronger. Never- 
theless, friendship is not the only gain of a 
racially mixed school: a frank recognition of 
difference and even of hostility has its 
values, 

“Don’t always load the dice on the race 
issue,” said one of our Jewish boys in a class 
where we were discussing poverty and its 
relation to race. My grandfather when he 
came from Russia was just as poor as yours, 
and he was able to work his way up to a fair 
sort of life for him and his children.” This 
is an explosive issue, and the girl he said it to 
exploded. “Sure he was poor. But there were 
still jobs he could get, and when he got 
money he could be a part of American so- 
ciety, and my grandfather couldn’t.” 

The most thought-provoking example of 
maturity in race relations appeared out of 
a play that one of our Negro seniors wrote 
last winter. Leroy, an intelligent though not 
a particularly successful student, came orig- 
inally from Tennessee. His father is dead. 
His mother, who works in a beauty shop, is 
a fundamentalist who fears that her son’s 
soul is endangered by all the Godless things 
he has learned, partly at our school. Leroy's 
hero is Malcolm X, and he talks about race 
pride and the necessity, perhaps, of violence 
as a way of defending this pride; but Leroy 
is also fascinated by science, and a beautiful 
scarlet silk-screen abstraction by him hangs 
in the main hallway of the school. 

Leroy started writing his play as a way of 
involving local youngsters in group activity 
more creative than hanging around on street 
corners, but as time went on he began to 
persuade more and more of his middle-class 
schoolmates to play the white parts and to 
share their skills in lighting and design. And 
while the play was rehearsed and argued over 
in a Roxbury parish house, each person in- 
volved kept adding new lines, new episodes, 
new ideas. The story is coffee and cream, the 
Negro term for mixed sex relations, only the 
cream is sour. 

The chorus, the background of meaning- 
lessness and ever potential violence of ghetto 
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life, is a gang of loose-jawed, beer-drinking, 
street-corner casuals. Against them are set 
the earnest members, complete with white 
liberal, of the teen-age Action Group who 
will help organize the community. The actors 
who play these “good” young people are play- 
ing themselves. Their words are a little too 
reasonable, too articulate, and they know it. 
Joe, the white liberal, falls in love with La- 
verne, the Negro girl. Laverne is then shown 
with her frightened, Jesus-calling mother, 
Joe with his whining, selfish parents. Girl 
and boy walk a road of sorrow, insulted and 
threatened by all who pass them, particularly 
by Laverne’s jilted lover from the street cor- 
ner. Then Joe, seated with Laverne at a Negro 
restaurant, where the waiter calls him trash, 
sees his father enter with a Negro prostitute. 
Horrified, he flees; Laverne runs after. Her 
scream pierces the blackened stage. She has 
been knocked unconscious and raped. Joe 
must be the assailant. The Negroes close 
ranks, and when Joe reappears, now with a 
white girlfriend, both of them are brutally 
attacked. The play ends in two more scenes: 
Joe in bandages at home, tended by his new 
girl, rethinking his allegiances, and back to 
the street corner, where the casuals are jok- 
ing nervously about the cops. But who did 
rape Laverne? The joking turns sharper. A 
little old lady stands up. She had seen it. 
The attacker was the jilted Negro. “I did it 
because I loved her!” he cries, and the lights 
go off. 

All the arguments made by this crude 
little play are a lot more complex than they 
would have been five years ago. The villain 
is still the white society that castrates the 
Negro male and leaves him impotent or in a 
rage, but white actions in a time that speaks 
a civil rights language are more complex than 
they used to be. And the Negro response 
is also more complex. Laverne takes Joe as 
her sweetheart because he is more gentle as 
well as more secure than her lover on the 
street corner. And the ultimate crime which 
sets off a holy war of race was committed 
by black against black. 

Perhaps then the value of these limited 
contacts between white and black adoles- 
cents in one or two hundred private schools 
is to confuse racial attitudes a bit, to show 
that the situation is not simple and that 
despite all the official rhetoric, both races 
distrust, resent, and fear each other. And 
if matters are bad now, they will get worse 
in the 1970s when the real fight is locked as 
to who controls the cities. Will the Negroes 
who cannot escape into the suburbs be 
allowed to elect a mayor—or district attorney 
or chief of police—of Newark, Washington, 
Baltimore, Chicago? There had better be a 
fair number of men and women then who 
have dealt with the other team as human 
beings and can accept them as colleagues, 
as neighbors, as parents of their children’s 
friends; who accept, from personal ex- 
perience, the complexity of motivation and 
result. The exhaustion of scholarship budg- 
ets, the end of the federal support for edu- 
cational experiments, and the increasing 
coldness of opinion in the surrounding com- 
munities may see in the school year of 1967— 
1968 the first downward turn in academic 
integration in ten years. We must not let 
this happen. 


CREDENTIALS FOR EDITORIAL 
WRITING 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHsBrooxk] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the tumult and the shouting over 
the spirit of Hollybush has subsided and 
Mr. Kosygin and his entourage have de- 
parted from our shores, it would be well 
to give attention to some of the non- 
sense which appeared in the press during 
the recent visit. As was to be expected 
the New York Times was in the forefront 
in lauding the spirit of peaceful coopera- 
tion exemplified by the summit meeting. 

As a member of background on the 
Times, the words of one man, Louis 
Francis Budenz, a former member of 
the Communist Party and for a number 
of years managing editor of the then 
Daily Worker, are particularly pertinent. 
On page 7 of his book, The Bolshevik 
Invasion of the West,” he states: 

In the good will toward all men with which 
this is written and with the objectivity which 
should mark every recorder of historical 
events, I must express regret for being com- 
pelled to belabor the New York Times, It 
happens to be my favorite newspaper, which 
I have subscribed to in whatever part of 
America I happened to be. Its radio station, 
WQXR, has a great solace to me during my 
long illness. But the record of the Times and 
its satellite press speaks for itself. There was 
the misinformation given by Walter Duranty 
concerning Stalin and his regime at the mo- 
ment of greatest terror. There was the con- 
tinual overlooking of the Ambitions of Red 
China and even before that, there was the 
encouragement of those who wrote falsely 
of the Chinese Communists as “agrarian re- 
formers.” 


Mr. Budenz continues: 

In addition, there was the comfort given 
to the Communists in the Civil War of Spain 
and the total misinformation fed the Ameri- 
can people concerning the purposes and 
plans of the Communist, Fidel Castro. Of 
late, there has been added the almost hys- 
terical opposition to American defense in 
South Vietnam and the ambivalent proposals 
which have been totally blind to the Com- 
munist directive documents. 


With such a perennial blindness con- 
cerning Communist goals and techniques 
and the ability to rationalize away the 
self-evident threat of Communist danger, 
it is hardly surprising that one again 
finds the Times painting a picture of 
sweetness and light of the face of the 
Communist movement’s advances of the 
past 50 years. 

Take this gem of hopeful anticipation 
from the Times of June 20: 

The prospect of constructive joint action 
is heightened by the presence of Premier 
Kosygin at the United Nations. 


The next day in the United Nations 
we received a sampling of “constructive 
joint action,” as expressed by the Times 
editorial of June 20: 

It also means that the Soviet Premier felt 
it necessary to stand before the world tribu- 
nal and engage, in his quiet way, in a trans- 
parent distortion of history, in crude vili- 
fication, in crass propaganda in order to 
prove to the Arab states that the Soviet 
Union, after all, really is their friend. 


After Krushchev’s shoe pounding in 
the United Nations of some years ago, 
no one should have been disappointed 
at Kosygin’s performance. He used the 
world forum as a vehicle for an overall 
attack on the United States. To quote 
the Soviet Premier: 
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For nearly three years now the United 
States, having cast aside all camouflage has 


been carrying out direct aggression against 
the Vietnamese people. 


He went on to note that the United 
States was the real problem in the Near 
East and that we, along with the British 
Government, were the troublemakers: 


They are promoting the aggressor here as 
well. 


How did the New York Times recover 
editorially from the Kosygin blast? The 
above-mentioned editorial of June 20 led 
off with this sentence: 

Since the hope had been so slight that he 
would show some genuine statesmanship in 
his address to the General Assembly yester- 
day, it cannot be said that Premier Kosygin's 
sterile and pedestrian performance was 
much of a disappointment. 


Although the Times was disappointed 
with Kosygin’s performance, its editorial 
of June 26 did glean three “gains” from 
the Glassboro meetings. The first “gain”: 

The atmosphere of Soviet-Americans re- 
lations was improved by the demonstration 
the President, the Premier, and their ladies 
gave of pleasant and friendly contact at the 
highest level. 


The second “gain” was equally as 
nebulous: 

The more than ten hours the two leaders 
spent with each other last weekend enabled 
both men to establish personal links of a 
kind that had not existed before. 


The third “gain” was stated this way: 

Finally the President of the United States 
and the Premier of the Soviet Union under- 
stand one another’s positions better than 
ever, and their comprehension is based on 
private converse in which both men could 
express their ideas frankly without worry- 
ing about the propaganda impact upon 
friend or enemy. 


It is almost beyond comprehension 
that intelligent men can continue to live 
in such a dreamland of unrealism. This 
is the 50th aniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution. During these years the Sovi- 
ets and their cohorts have succeeded in 
submerging approximately one-third of 
the world’s population and one-fourth 
of the world’s surface under the slavery 
of Communist philosophy and practice. 
Literally millions of people have died 
during Communist reigns of terror and 
untold numbers, at one time or another, 
confined to concentration camps. 

The slaughter in Budapest, Hungary, 
in 1956, the spectacle of Cuba, the in- 
famous Berlin wall are but more recent 
legacies of the October Revolution of 
1917. And who is one of the present lead- 
ers of this scourge on mankind? Mr, Ko- 
sygin, of course. Yet the New York Times 
sees a “gain” or improvement in Soviet- 
American relations “by the demonstra- 
tion the President, the Premier, and their 
ladies gave of pleasant and friendly con- 
tact at the highest level.” 

It would serve no purpose to explore 
further the idiocy of such a mirage. 

The New York Times in its evaluation 
of such events as the Kosygin visit could 
well profit in the future from the edito- 
rial policies of a New York competitor, 
the New York Daily News. Some time ago 
the News ran a series of editorials on 
the nature of communism, which series 
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has been reprinted and more than 
100,000 copies sold to date. With this 
know-your-enemy policy it was not sur- 
prising that the News’ evaluation of the 
Kosygin visit was more realistic. While 
hoping that the visit would be “fruitful,” 
the News insisted upon seeing the fruits 
before reacting, remembering that— 

President John F. Kennedy and Russian 
Red Czar N. S. Khrushchev met cordially and 
with fanfare at Vienna June 3-4, 1961. Au- 
gust 12-13, 1961, the Reds threw their 
damnable wall across Berlin. 


When the conference was over the 
News, in contrast to the Times, observed: 

Yesterday the Soviet Russian co-Czar flew 
to Fidel Castro’s Communist Cuba to check 
up on the Kremlin’s island gun aimed at 
the U.S. 's vitals and doubtless growing more 
potent by the week. Kosygin's jump to Cuba 
put added emphasis, as we see it, on the flop 
of the Hollybush conference. 


In view of the record of the past 50 
years, the position of the New York 
Daily News on this latest conference 
makes infinitely more sense than the 
pathetic wishful thinking of the New 
York Times, Everyone of sound mind is 
sincerely hopeful that no international 
conflagration breaks out. Any respon- 
sible person longs for true world peace. 
But all prudent people recognize that for 
the past 50 years there has been fester- 
ing among the nations of the world a 
cancerous international growth which 
has spread havoc over a large portion of 
the globe. And more Americans, through 
responsible education on the evils of the 
Communist movement, are being made 
aware of the danger. A commit- 
tee of the American Bar Association, for 
instance, over the last 5 years has fur- 
nished lecturers and study materials for 
summer institutes on Democracy ver- 
sus Communism” for nearly 10,000 high 
school teachers in 45 States, who in turn 
have reached an estimated 3,000,000 
students. These institutes, normally of- 
fering academic credit, have been held 
at such centers of learning as the uni- 
versities of Colorado, Miami, Southern 
California, and Vanderbilt. 

On June 19 of this year Francis Car- 
dinal Spellman announced that the 
archdiocese of New York will join with 
the American Bar Association this sum- 
mer to equip social studies teachers 
throughout the Catholic school system 
with greater knowledge of the difference 
between democracy and communism. 
The program will be telecast via the 
archdiocesan instructional television 
network to some 200 teachers in 90 
Catholic high schools over a 15-week 
period. Cardinal Spellman reiterated 
the know-your-enemy theme of the 
New York Daily News editorials when 
he stated: 

While America cherishes the right to dis- 
sent, debate is always improved if the par- 
ticipants have done their homework, When 
students read Lenin, Mao Tse-Tung, Stalin 
and Lin-Piao, they can see for themselves 
that class war, deception, subversion and 
the strategy of terror are not outworn 


but the preferred instruments of 
the Communist Party. 


It is high time the New York Times 
began doing its homework. 
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MODERN TOOLS FOR CONGRESS 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years the Congress has been con- 
fronted annually with one or more re- 
quests to approve a higher public debt 
limit. Since 1961 this question has been 
before the Congress 12 times. In 1961, 
Congress increased the debt limit to $298 
billion; in 1962, the debt limit was in- 
creased to $300 billion and later that 
same year it was increased again; in 1963 
the debt limit was increased to $309 bil- 
lion through August 31 and later the 
Congress acted to extend the debt limit 
to $309 billion through November 30, 
1963, and again that year the debt limit 
was raised to $315 billion. In 1964, the 
Congress approved an increase in the 
debt limit to $324 billion. In 1965, the 
Congress authorized an increase in the 
debt limit to $330 billion. In February of 
this year the Congress enacted legislation 
increasing the debt limit to $336 billion 
through June 30. On June 7, this year 
the House for the first time in our history 
voted down a request to increase the pub- 
lic debt limit. Then we were again con- 
fronted with a request to raise the pub- 
lic debt limit to $358 billion for the next 
fiscal year and then to $365 billion for the 
fiscal year starting 1 year from July. 

Each time that the question comes up 
for increasing the public debt limit there 
are many words expressed, and rightfully 
so, condemning and bemoaning our na- 
tional policy of continuous deficit financ- 
ing with the inevitable result of an ever- 
mounting public debt. Since 1961 we have 
been forced to raise the public debt limit 
$43 billion, from $293 billion to $336 bil- 
lion, to provide for the issuance of Fed- 
eral securities so that funds may be 
obtained to pay for the goods and serv- 
ices rendered to the Federal Government 
because we refuse to limit Government 
obligations to the level of expected reve- 
nues. Then we were asked to raise the 
public debt limit another $29 billion. Mr. 
Speaker, our recent history does not re- 
flect a path of fiscal responsibility. In 
recent years we have viewed the constant 
and continuous erosion of the purchasing 
power of our currency through inflation; 
the danger of inflation is increasing, fed 
by our enormous Federal Government 
deficits. 

With the rising public debt the interest 
cost on this debt mounts each year. This 
interest expense is the second largest 
category of Federal expenditures. It is 
surpassed only by the expenditures for 
national defense. The budget submitted 
in January showed an estimated interest 
cost on the public debt for fiscal year 1968 
to be $14,152 million. With the debt 
mounting as rapidly as it is and interest 
rates as high as they are, we must expect 
the actual interest cost to exceed this 
huge budget estimate. However, even this 
budget estimate amounts to more than 
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the combined expenditures for the fol- 
lowing governmental functions: all vet- 
erans’ benefits and services, commerce 
and transportation functions, all housing 
and community development programs, 
labor and manpower programs, and all 
general Government functions including 
legislative, judicial, executive direction 
and management, and numerous others. 
This huge interest expense is borne an- 
nually by the American public because of 
our previous deficit financing. Each time 
we increase the public debt limit we are 
only contributing to increasing this ex- 
pense that grows larger and larger each 
year. 

When we refer to expenditures in bil- 
lions of dollars it is difficult for us to 
perceive just how much money this 
amounts to—thus let me convert this 
estimated interest cost of $14,152 million 
for the next fiscal year into a more un- 
derstandable figure. What does it amount 
to on a per minute basis? For every 
minute of the day and night throughout 
the entire year it is $26,925. On an hourly 
basis it is $1,615,525 per hour around 
the clock throughout the year. Interest 
cost on the public debt for 1 week 
amounts to more than the total annual 
expenditures of the entire legislative 
branch of the Federal Government in- 
cluding not only the Congress with indi- 
vidual Members and committee staffs 
but also the Office of the Architect of the 
Capitol, the Botanic Gardens, the Li- 
brary of Congress, the Government 
Printing Office, and the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

Now as we again face a request to raise 
the public debt limit let us glance back 
to what has happened over the past 6 
years. Interest cost on the public debt 
has increased by more than 50 percent; 
total administrative budget expenditures 
have increased by more than 50 percent; 
and the public debt has increased by 
more than $40 billion and is soaring to 
new heights almost daily. 

It has long been contended by many 
that the public debt ceiling legislation 
affords the Congress an opportunity to 
review the total budgetary picture and a 
means by which to hold down Federal 
spending. Frankly, when we look at the 
record of recent years, we must admit 
that our effort to restrain spending has 
not been successful. 

Every time we are confronted with a 
proposal to raise the public debt limit 
we get comments to the effect the 
Treasury cannot spend one red cent that 
the Congress does not previously au- 
thorize,” “that the debt limit must be 
raised or the Federal Government will 
not be able to pay its bills,” and so forth. 
Under these circumstances the Congress 
is caught in an impossible “either/or” 
situation. Either we approve an increase 
in the public debt limit so that the Gov- 
ernment can continue to function as 
usual with the debt continuing upward, 
or we disapprove an increase in the pub- 
lic debt limit and place the Government 
in the position of not being able to meet 
its already incurred obligations. Thus 
the Congress is continually reacting to 
executive branch proposals. Principles 
of good management would dictate that 
the Congress acquire more acceptable 
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alternatives if we are going to give the 
country the sound and effective legisla- 
tion it needs to meet our national needs. 

We must adopt a more positive ap- 
proach to our problems and determine 
what the alternatives available to us are. 
To do this the Congress must in the first 
instance have more useful information. 
We all know that there is no shortage of 
information, for we are constantly sub- 
merged in mountains of it. But we have 
not the time to plow through the moun- 
tains of available data to evaluate thor- 
oughly all proposals. Nor do we always 
have the right data. Therefore, it is im- 
perative that we get and have available 
in useful form vital selected information 
on all proposals before the Congress. 

The membership of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was set at 435 in 1912 when 
New Mexico and Arizona were admitted 
to the Union. 

As every Member of this body is fully 
aware, there have been tremendous 
changes in the number and magnitude of 
the functions of Federal Government 
over this 55-year span. Let me cite you 
just three basic facts to indicate the ex- 
treme contrast between 1913 and 1968. 
Federal Government employment has 
increased nearly sevenfold from fiscal 
year 1913 to fiscal year 1968. Total ad- 
ministrative budget expenditures, not to 
mention the tremendous amounts that 
are dispensed by the trust funds, will 
have increased by about 190 times over 
this 55-year span. For fiscal year 1913 
total administrative budget expenditures 
amounted to approximately $1.6 million 
for each Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, whereas for the next fiscal 
year they will exceed $310 million for 
each Member. The public debt has in- 
creased about 280 times over this period. 

I think that these figures demonstrate 
the fact that the burden on Members to 
evaluate and weigh legislative proposals 
is increasing at an alarming rate. To me 
this is the strongest possible argument 
for the Congress to employ the most ef- 
fective equipment and tools available to 
it to evaluate all legislative proposals. 

Over the past decade the electronic 
computer has revolutionized many func- 
tions and processes in business and pri- 
vate enterprises, educational and other 
institutions, many State and local gov- 
ernments and the executive branch of 
the Federal Government. Unfortunately, 
we cannot include the legislative branch 
of the Federal Government on this list, 
even though some State legislatures are 
using computers. 

An article in the summer 1965 issue of 
the periodical, Electronic Age, entitled 
“Computers and Legislation,” describes 
the use of computers by the Florida State 
Legislature. Let me cite a few excerpts 
from this article to indicate the feelings 
of these State legislators about the 
benefit of the computer to them: 

At the start of this year’s Florida Legisla- 
ture, it was anticipated that some 3,000 bills 
would be introduced during the two-month 
session. The total eventually reached 4,600. 

This spring, Florida’s state representatives 
and senators for the first time were able to 
put their fingers quickly on any given piece 
of legislation—to answer an inquiry from a 
constituent, to follow the progress of bills 
with which they were directly involved, or to 
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evaluate measures they might wish to pur- 
sue. 

“Evidence is clear to me now that this ef- 
fort could in large measure revolutionize the 
legislative process,” says Senate President 
James Connor. “These computer records give 
to each senator instant history of all bills 
and serve to answer many questions that 
formerly required extravagance in time and 
effort.” 

House Speaker E. C. Rowell has this to 
say: “I heard praise of our new electronic 
program ringing throughout the entire Capi- 
tol Center. Data processing certainly has 
found its place in the Florida Legislature.” 

Prior to the daily computer reports, leg- 
islators seeking information on a specific 
bill had to visit the office of the Chief Clerk 
of the House or Senate Secretary, a chore 
involving considerable time and inconven- 
jence since as many as 150 actions can be 
taken on the floor or in committee on a bill 
before its enactment or rejection. 

“Now they can tell at a glance the status 
of every bill,” says J. Ed Straughn, Director 
of Florida’s Revenue Commission, whose RCA 
301 data processing system did the work in 
its spare time. “The reports keep legislators 
in close touch day by day with all actions 
taken by their colleagues. These reports of 
the previous day’s actions, available before 
the next session began, made members of the 
1965 Legislature better informed and, there- 
fore, more effective representatives of their 
constituents and the State of Florida.” 

The system was adopted by the Florida 
Legislature on the Recommendation of Sen- 
ate Secretary Edwin Praser and Mrs. Lamar 
Bledsoe, House Chief Clerk, after an inspec- 
tion of a computer project in Iowa. The Iowa 
system entails a time lag of one to two days. 
In Florida, a report on legislative action is 
available by 8 A.M. daily, including those 
taken in committee sessions the previous 
night. 

In brief, every member of the Legislature 
has a need to know about all bills put in the 
hopper at the capitol in Tallahassee. Without 
such readily available reference to the tre- 
mendous volume of legislation on an up-to- 
date basis, he cannot operate at maximum ef- 
ficiency. He is, in effect, in the same position 
as a scholar would be in a large library with 
no librarian and no index to direct him to 
the facts and figures he requires. To carry 
the comparison further, the scholar may 
track down his book but it may very likely 
not be the latest edition available. 

It was this pressing need for a better way 
of doing things that prompted the House 
and Senate to send Mrs, Bledsoe and Mr. 
Fraser to Iowa to see what the state was 
doing with a computer in the field of legis- 
lative indexing. What they saw was 
enough to convince them that Florida had 
to inaugurate a similar program. 

“The modern computer equipment and 
techniques at our disposal make it possible 
to do a wide variety of things,” says Director 
Straughn. “In effect, we can plow the date 
field, sow the seed, and reap the information 
harvest with the same tool.” 


These comments indicate the extent 
that one State’s legislators feel the intro- 
duction of automatic data processing 
99 has aided them in their func- 

ions. 

On January 10, 1967, our distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Illinois, 
Representative ROBERT McCtiory, in- 
troduced the bill H.R. 21, designed in his 
words “to provide the Congress with an 
identified capability, based on automatic 
data processing devices and procedures, 
to retrieve selected information that is of 
priority value to the Members and com- 
mittees.” Thankfully, Mr. McCLory was 
joined by several other of our distin- 
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guished colleagues who introduced like 
bills 


The Congress authorizes and appropri- 
ates huge sums for ADP equipment for 
the executive branch of the Government, 
but what are we doing to meet our obli- 
gations to effectively equip ourselves to 
carry out our responsibility to the Amer- 
ican people? Current annual executive 
branch expenditures for ADP equipment 
and services alone amount to about the 
equivalent of 5 years of total expenditures 
for the entire legislative branch of Gov- 
ernment. To me it seems quite evident 
that the longer we struggle without ade- 
quate tools to perform our job the greater 
will become the influence of the executive 
branch of Government at the expense of 
the legislative branch. Often, I have 
heard businessmen say that “sometimes 
the greatest saving you can make is an 
expenditure.” Naturally, what these busi- 
nessmen mean is that the expenditure 
made will be more than offset by savings 
in other ways through greater efficiency, 
reduced waste, larger sales, and so forth. 
In fact this is the underlying thought be- 
hind every business investment decision. 
The valid question for this body to en- 
tertain is: Would the availability of ADP 
services to the Congress improve our 
functioning sufficiently to offset the cost? 

Mr. McCrory, in his statement associ- 
ated with the introduction of his bill to 
which I referred earlier, made some very 
pertinent comments that I feel are most 
fitting here: 

Mr. Speaker, with the convening of this 
90th Congress, we slip another notch behind 
the executive branch in our ability to cope 
effectively with the complexities of modern 
government, Every Member of this body is 
familiar with the much-publicized informa- 
tion explosion which confronts us daily. 

Congressmen see it in its most unappetiz- 
ing form—paperwork. Information comes to 
us in reports, books, periodicals, specifica- 
tions, letters, memoranda, all of which must 
be screened, digested and filed for future 
reference. 

This is information on current legislation, 
future legislation, national issues, local 
issues, world problems—almost anything and 
everything imaginable. And perhaps the most 
discouraging thing of all is that much of it 
is useful information—most of which we 
cannot use. It is not that we do not want 
to use it; the problem is that we do not have 
the capability for using it. 

On the other hand, the executive branch 
has long recognized the utility of an auto- 
matic data processing—ADP—capacity for 
solving its own information handling prob- 
lems. The number of electronic computers 
and punch card units in the departments 
and agencies of Government has risen from 
90 in 1956 to a projected 2,252 for fiscal 1967. 
The total expenditure for ADP equipment 
and services in the executive branch for fiscal 
1967 is estimated to be $1,292 million—an 
increase of $100 million from fiscal 1966. 

Yet despite the vast information handling 
capability which now exists in the executive 
branch—and the impressive capability which 
is also found in the business community— 
Congress continues to plod its way through 
the 20th century without the advantage of 
these management techniques. A manage- 
ment study by Arthur D. Little, Inc., reveals 
that “the use of high-speed computers to 
facilitate the work of Congress and its com- 
mittees is almost nonexistent.” The Little 
report goes on to state that the very nature 
of Congress’ work “calls for flexible manipu- 
lation of massive data into many different 
arrangements for many different purposes, 
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Only with large-scale computers can this be 
done thoroughly and economically.” 

At a time when we are concerned with the 
inroads being made by the executive into 
the prerogatives of the legislative branch, we 
clearly have done little to equip ourselves to 
meet our own space age responsibilities. 


Robert L. Chartrand, a specialist in 
systems and analysis in the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress, in a report Automatic Data Proc- 
essing for the Congress” lists some of 
the potential applications of automatic 
data processing in support of the Con- 
gress. Here is the summary list: 

The Congress as a Unit: 

Status of pending legislation 

Lobbyist activity information 

Direct access to legislative research 

Legal literature/informaton 

Automated index/catalog of congressional 
documents 

Payroll accounts of employees of Congress 

Up-to-date Legislative telephone directory 

Each Chamber as an Entity: 

Current information on issues up for vote 

Post-vote analytical information 

Electric (remote) voting by Congressmen 

The Committee or Subcommittee: 

Current schedule of committees’ meetings 
and hearings 

Histories of committee action 

Exclusive file for each Committee 

Information of Federal contract awards 

Appropriations statistics and information 

The Individual Congressman: 

Exclusive file for each Congressman 

Selected readings of interest to Congress- 


men 
Constituent information 


Mr. Speaker, certainly there are nu- 
merous important applications that the 
Congress can make of automatic data 
processing equipment. But, the one area 
in which I think that it would be of the 
greatest value to Members of Congress 
would be the accessibility of more cur- 
rent and cumulative budgetary data to 
Members in their consideration of meas- 
ures affecting revenue and expenditures 
of the Government. 

Significant budgetary data such as 
previously granted obligational author- 
ity—obligated balances and unobligated 
balances; obligations incurred, estimated 
expenditures, and requested new 
obligational authority—appropriations— 
could be entered into the ADP equip- 
ment on both a functional and a pro- 
gram basis. Also, new obligational au- 
thority granted, changes in rates of in- 
curring obligations, changes in estimated 
expenditures, and so forth, could be en- 
tered into the ADP equipment as the 
legislative session progresses. Thus, at 
any time, the most recent budget infor- 
mation on a cumulative as well as a 
functional and program basis would be 
available to the Congress. Similar sig- 
nificant revenue estimates could be en- 
tered into the ADP equipment and 
revisions to these data from time to time 
would allow the Congress more effec- 
tively to correlate expected expenditures 
with expected revenues and hopefully act 
as a restraint on our ever-mounting pub- 
lic debt. 

Mr. Speaker, along with the develop- 
ment of the planning-programing-budg- 
eting system—PPBS—trecently initiated 
by the executive branch, it seems to me 
that it would be feasible for the Congress 
through the use of ADP equipment to 
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evolve a budgetary information system 
that would provide both detailed and 
cumulative budget data. The budget 
could be broken down annually to show 
the estimated obligations to be incurred, 
and expenditures to be made on an in- 
dividual program basis, and further 
broken down to reflect these data on a 
quarterly basis and more desirably, if 
practical, on a monthly basis. Against 
these estimates could be entered the 
actual data as it develops. Where there 
are significant differences between the 
estimated and the actual data, the Con- 
gress would immediately be made aware 
of it and not be in the situation as it 
was last year where expenditures were 
increasing at a faster pace than was gen- 
erally known. The same type of pro- 
gramed data could be set up for reve- 
nues, thus alerting the Congress to any 
significant changes from the original 
estima’ 


tes. 

Mr. Speaker, this body, charged with 
the responsibility to pass judgment on 
all measures affecting the enormous 
funds received and dispensed by our Fed- 
eral Government, has the obligation to 
the American public to utilize to the 
fullest extent the most effective tools 
available. We can ill afford to ignore the 
most versatile tool yet devised by man— 
the computer. I would urge the Congress 
to avail itself of automatic data proc- 
essing equipment and to use it to regain 
its rightful control over the fiscal affairs 
of this country. 


REPRESENTATIVE POFF NAMED 
COMMISSION VICE CHAIRMAN 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, my friend and 
colleague, the gentleman from Virginia, 
the Honorable RicHarp H. Porr, has been 
named Vice Chairman of the Commission 
on Revision and Reform of the Federal 
Criminal Statutes. It is significant to note 
that the Commission was created through 
legislation authored by Representative 
Porr in the 89th Congress. As you know, 
Dreck Porr also serves as chairman of the 
House Rerublican task force on crime. 

The Commission on Revision and 
Reform of the Federal Criminal Statutes 
will begin the long overdue task of 
streamlining our Federal Criminal 
Statutes. 

This country is witnessing an unprec- 
edented increase in crime. It has been 
reported that total crime in the United 
States between depression year 1937 and 
boom year 1964 increased some 80 per- 
cent. Population during that time period 
increased only 47 percent. 

Crime shows no party preference. It 
honors no city, county, or State border. 
It is a severe national problem that re- 
quires early attention. I am certain that 
Dick Porr will provide effective, positive, 
constructive leadership for the Commis- 
sion. Under Commission Chairman Pat 
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Brown, necessary guidelines for revision 
and reform of the Federal Criminal 
Statutes could be written. I am confident 
that the Commission will perform a 
worthwhile task. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU RE- 
PLIES TO STATEMENT BY HON. 
JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SNYDER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, an attack 
was launched on the American Farm Bu- 
reau yesterday by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Resnick]. I got the im- 
pression that he felt there was some- 
thing wrong with a farmer’s organiza- 
tion selling insurance or making a mu- 
tual fund available for its members, but 
I failed to understand what is wrong 
about it. 

As a member of the American Farm 
Bureau, I am inserting their response 
at this point in the RECORD. 


WasHINGTON, D.C., June 28—The attack 
upon the American Farm Bureau Federation 
by Congressman Joseph Resnick, (D), New 
York, is based upon an abundance of mis- 
information and lack of understanding 
Roger Fleming Farm Bureau Secretary- 
Treasurer, said here today. 

“Perhaps the best example of his ignorance 
of the subject,” Fleming said, “was the 
Congressman’s statement in a press release 
issued earlier today expressing amazement 
that there is any farming at all in Cook 
County, Illinois. 

“Cook County is the home of some of the 
very best farmers in the nation,” Fleming 
said. “I am shocked that a Congressman who 
presumes sO much knowledge would not 
know that simple fact. 

“Cook County, which also happens to in- 
clude the City of Chicago, has more than 
100,000 acres of land in farms, it sells more 
than $16,000,000 worth of farm products a 
year, and the average sales per farm total 
more than $22,000 annually.” 

Congressman Resnick released a broad 
scale attack upon Farm Bureau, the largest 
farm organization in the nation, only min- 
utes before Fleming appeared as a wit- 
ness before the House Agriculture Subcom- 
mittee on Rural Development. 

In his statement, Resnick said the presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Charles B. Shuman, lives in Chicago. 
Shuman’s home is on his farm in Sullivan, 
in mid-state Illinois, and he never has had 
anything resembling a home in Chicago, 
Fleming said. 

The Farm Bureau secretary-treasurer, who 
also is director of the organization’s Wash- 
ington Office, also pointed to numerous errors 
in the Resnick statement which purported to 
name officers of Farm Bureau and some of its 
affiliated companies. 

“Farm Bureau is proud that over the years 
it has offered economic services to its mem- 
bers, and that, most importantly, Farm Bu- 
reau members have retained control and 
ownership of the affiliates providing those 
services. That is the way it should be. 

Farm Bureau is proud that its member- 
ship develops, makes and executes policy. It 
is proud, too, that its record membership of 
1,703,908 families continues to grow. Farm 
Bureau’s greatest referendum occurs annually 
when more than 1,700,000 families volun- 
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tarily pay their dues to become a part of this 
great organization.” 

Fleming said Resnick’s statement is “a di- 
rect attack upon the elected leadership of 
Farm Bureau all across the nation, and it 
constitutes an insult to every Farm Bureau 
member.” 

During remarks at the hearing, Resnick 
said he intended to develop an investigation 
of Farm Bureau. 

Fleming replied that he welcomed an in- 
vestigation of all farm organizations in the 
country, and that Farm Bureau would co- 
operate in any such broad examination by 
any fact-seeking group. 


CANALS: THE EUROPEAN EXAMPLE 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Markras] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, the introduction today by a bi- 
partisan group of cosponsors of the 
C. and O. Canal bill brings to mind an 
aspect of the development of this na- 
tional asset that may be novel to some 
Members. 

Mr. Speaker, countless American visi- 
tors to Europe have discovered the limit- 
less pleasures of European waterways, 
which offer travelers a beautiful, un- 
hurried trip through many parts of Eng- 
land, the Netherlands, Belgium, France, 
and Germany. A vital portion of this 
endless network is made up of canals, the 
large and small man-made waterways 
which still carry pleasure boats and com- 
mercial traffic through open country, 
small villages, and major towns. The 
preservation of these canals, and of the 
colorful and leisurely way of life which 
they promote, has added a new dimen- 
sion to the old world. 

The European example should encour- 
age us to do as well right here. The Ches- 
apeake and Ohio Canal, which begins at 
the doorstep of the Capital, is unexcelled 
in length, beauty and engineering com- 
plexity. Regrettably, since commercial 
use of the C. & O. Canal ended about 45 
years ago, this pioneering public work 
has fallen into grave disrepair. Al- 
though the Pau Pau tunnel has been re- 
stored, most of its mileage has not been 
rewatered, and even its lower segment 
is now dry pending repair of the unfortu- 
nate break in the dike this spring. Yet 
the Canal towpath is used each week by 
thousands of hikers, riders, and cyclists. 
The recreational potential of a fully re- 
stored C. & O. Canal is virtually unlim- 
ited, and I am convinced that the ex- 
ample of other countries should inspire 
us to act now to bring the canal com- 
pletely back to life. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that Justice 
William O. Douglas, the C. & O. Canal As- 
sociation elected officials, conservation 
groups, and civic organizations in this 
area have given their full backing to my 
bill, H.R. 7201, to provide for the im- 
mediate development of the C. & O. 
Canal. The bill has been cosponsored by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Savior], the ranking minority member 
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of the House Interior Committee, and by 
my two colleagues from Maryland, Mr. 
GupE and Mr. Morron. I am proud to 
announce today that an identical bill is 
being introduced by the following Mem- 
bers: Mr. BELL, Mr. Morse of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. REID of New York, Mr. Russ, 
Mr. STRATTON, and Mr. UDALL. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a relatively modest 
bill. It offers us a way to start on the 
canal, and a way to restore this historic 
national monument both as a valuable 
resource in its own right, and as the key- 
stone of any broader Potomac Basin 
plan. 

To indicate the potential for develop- 
ment of this historic waterway, I would 
like to call to the attention of the House 
the following article from Life maga- 
zine of June 23: 


FLOATING Across THE CONTINENT—WATERY 
Byways Take Tourists ON IpYLLIC Vor- 
AGES THROUGH EUROPE 


The gaily pennanted boat appears to have 
blundered onto a Roman aqueduct, but it 
is very much on course, actually, and that 
course is simply taking it over an elevated 
canal in France. But such unexpected excur- 
sions are an everyday affair for the increasing 
number of Americans seeing Europe by water- 
way. Western Europe has an almost endless 
network of rivers and canals, which offer 
tourists a continent very different from the 
familiar one—and serves it up at a measured 
and stately pace no car or train can match. 
River banks are dotted with wildflowers and 
at every bend there is a stone-and-timber 
village which may not have changed in a 
thousand years. The visitor may charter a 
boat—for a cost ranging from $20 to $2,000— 
or bring his own. There is no problem with 
road maps or parking space, though the 
yachtsman should be forewarned that a boat 
can spend days navigating only a dozen miles 
during a traffic snarl, Even so, nothing is to 
prevent a skipper from turning the wheel 
over to an unwary guest, jumping ship and 
disappearing into the countryside, to catch 
up a few hours—or a week—later. The right 
spirit, that’s what counts. This is such a 
wonderful life,” one American doing Europe 
afloat says. “If we don’t see something today, 
we see it tomorrow.” 

FRESH BREAD, A SECRET AGENT AND A LOCK- 
KEEPER’S CACTUS 


(By Mary Leatherbee) 


Floating through Europe in your own boat 
to me is a lazy and most agreeable way of 
traveling—no suitcases to pack, no reserva- 
tions to make, the same bed each night. 
Everyone can do as he pleases—scurry around 
on shore or lie around on deck, sleep late or 
get up early. I myself barely could wait for 
daylight to jump ship and mosey around the 
town we had pulled into the night before. 

It was the happy hour for dogs, cats and 
old men, all out to greet the day, I joined 
them on the empty, cobblestoned streets, 
being careful—after a couple of wettings—to 
stick to the middle of the streets where I 
wouldn't be splashed by buckets of soapy 
water sloshed through doorways onto steps. 
The highest church steeple served as my 
compass, helping me keep my bearings while 
wandering through the town. Early morning 
is a special time to see the old churches— 
the low sun shining directly through the 
windows heightens the colors of the stained 
glass and throws spotlights into the lofty 
gray gloom of the stone. 

Outside I would get a new set of bearings 
from the fragrance of baking bread which 
would lead me to the boulangerie. With warm 
bread in my arms I would make my way to 
the fruit and vegetable stands, admiring the 
pyramids of apples and cabbages and bou- 
quets of carrots and beets. I always bought 
something just to practice my French on the 
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clerks, who had more time and patience at 
this uncrowded hour. Then, loaded with fruit 
and long loaves, I would return to the boat. 

As our boat snaked through towns and 
farms, homes and backyards passed at what 
seemed to be arm’s length. I looked right into 
the unconcerned eyes of a cow munching 
grass a few feet away and heard the grum- 
bles of scowling fishermen if our boat moved 
too close to their lines. 

On a barge that passed very close to us, 
two children were playing on top of the 
wheelhouse in a wire cage built so they 
wouldn't fall overboard. I played peekaboo 
with another child, inside the wheelhouse 
with his father, as he ducked in and out 
through is father’s legs. 

Right next to the gates of one lock, two 
little daughters of the lockkeeper sat in 
straight-backed chairs in front of a black- 
board on an easel. Their busy mother went 
back and forth, cranking the gates for us 
and helping her children with their gram- 
mar. 

Most of the lockkeepers had tidy gardens, 
but one old man who lived alone seemed to 
take special interest in planting. His vege- 
tables and flowers were squared off with 
cabbages, carrots and salvia in a checker- 
board garden. When I admired his design, his 
face opened up like a blossom, and he led me 
around the side of the house to see his 
pride—a 20-foot-high scrawny cactus plant. 
How did it survive the winter, I asked. He 
showed me how he burlapped its roots and 
maneuvered it through the window. Then 
he led me inside his living room to see a hole 
he had cut in the ceiling so the cactus could 
stand erect with its head in the attic. He 
had recently been offered $300 by a passing 
Belgian bargeman who wanted to take it 
home with him—‘Those bargemen will pay 
anything to have something bigger or better 
than their neighbors.” He had turned down 
the sale, as he felt he could get more. I 
thought he had passed up an extremely 
good bid—it looked to me as if the cactus 
was mighty tired of being moved. 

“The people who live or work on the water,” 
our captain explained, “are a different breed 
of mankind, There is a great bond between 
them and they will always give a hand, not 
like the fellow on the road who sees an 
accident and a man hanging in a tree and 
speeds on saying, ‘I wonder what the hell 
he’s doing up there.“ 

We found this out in one stretch of the 
canal where there were many locks very close 
together. A boat had just gone through in 
the opposite direction, so the water in the 
locks was at the wrong level for us. At the 
first lockhouse, a girl dashed out and took 
off on her bicycle down the towpath to warn 
the gatekeepers ahead to raise the water— 
calling out our approach like a Pauline Re- 
vere of the locks. 

Traveling by canal gave us a fine chance 
to try out the regional restaurants. At the 
Relais du Duc de Lorraine, which rates two 
stars in Guide Michelin, we had jambon du 
pays, chimney-smoked and salted with herbs, 
and I was introduced to a wine—Beaujolais 
de l'année. It is very young, very purple and 
very delicious. Only a few months away from 
the picking, it is rarely found outside of the 
Beaujolais district. It is almost always in 
vats, not bottled. M. Cleuvenot, our patron, 
described it is as seigneurial—a wine for no- 
bility When the time came for desert, I 
ordered a honey-and-almond pie I had seen 
passing on the pastry cart. But M. Cleuvenot 
refused to let me have it. “Le jambon,” he 
said “doit étre accompagné en suite par des 
jramboises.” His ham had to be followed by 
raspberries—the pie was too heavy. Like all 
good chefs he was very bossy. I wanted pie. 
He said framboises. I had framboises. 

In Fontenoy at La Cloche d'or, we stuffed 
ourselves with hors d'oeuvres, cote de veau, 
aubergines, Pont Vévéque, apples and red 
table wine for about $2, A charming old man, 
a friend of the widow who owned the res- 
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taurant, stood by our table and shined each 
apple for us. He was very proud of his Eng- 
lish, which he had learned during the war, 
and he told us of his narrow escapes as an 
underground agent. He was the “postbox” 
for messages between the Maquis and the 
English until the SS discovered his post of- 
fice—a hotel room in Nancy. He got away 
but the next man who came for the pickup 
Was executed. From this adventure story our 
friend launched right into a paean of praise 
for the restaurant. A man who ate here 
often, at this very same table, he said, died 
only recently. At the time of death he 
weighed 635 pounds! We showed appropriate 
astonishment, and he sailed on with more 
enthusiasm, “Yes, and at the funeral the 
body in the casket couldn’t get inside the 
church door.” It seemed time to leave the 
table. 

Sometimes the boat had to pass through 
more than 20 locks within a few kilometers, 
and at these stretches we often rented cars 
and took jaunts through the countryside, 
joining the boat again at prearranged locks, 
We enjoyed getting to our destination the 
hard way, taking the tiny roads barely inked 
in on the map instead of the main routes. 
Naturally, we got lost and had to ask direc- 
tions of people in the flelds. When we asked 
one boy if he knew where Flavigny was, he 
answered, “Of course I know where Flavigny 
is, but I can’t tell you how to get there.” 
That was our problem too, 

But we did find Flavigny, which is famous 
for a special candy—little white-coated 
licorice pellets, packed in tubular boxes, 
painted with romantic couples in bucolic 
Scenes. I bought lots of these for the quaint 
charm of the boxes. 

We drove the “route des grands vins.” A 
few early fields were being picked, and we 
parked on a hillside where a family and some 
neighbors were gathering and pressing their 
own grapes. A Percheron, unharnessed from 
the cart, was munching on grape leaves. A 
small baby in a carriage was sitting in the 
shade with his grandmother, and about a 
dozen men and women bent over vines, filling 
their baskets with purple grapes. Two men 
stood in the unhitched cart cranking the 
press as the juice flowed into barrels. A young 
boy who had just dumped his loaded basket 
into the press was getting his reward—a dip- 
per full of the sweet juice. I looked on thirst- 
ily and the men invited me to join them. 
I climbed up into the cart, was handed the 
dipper, and as the crowd called “A votre 
santé,” I eagerly drank—and almost choked 
trying to swallow a mouthful of seeds and 
pulp. Next time, I clenched my teeth as a 
strainer, and rivulets of red juice streamed 
down my chin. 

We were in Nancy in Place Stanislas, with 
its golden gates and rippling fountains, 
when a wedding party appeared and cheered 
as the bride threw money into a fountain. 
Wine was flowing freely, and we were grabbed 
by the arms and pulled to the party in a cel- 
lar restaurant nearby. “American,” a man 
yelled, giving me two big squushy kisses on 
the cheek. As an American, it was nice to 
be greeted this way in France today. This is 
Lorraine, great battlefield of both World War 
I and II. The country is dotted with shell 
holes and monuments, and the people are 
aware of the role the Americans played. They 
tried to tell me how they disapproved of 
M. de Gaulle’s policy. But this was no time 
for politics. A man stood on a chair and called 
for silence. Down the stairs came a statuesque 
woman heavily made up. Standing under a 
small spotlight, she started singing & la Piaf. 
She was quite good and I joined the applause. 
The little bride turned her happy eyes toward 
me and said, That's my uncle.” I thought 
she had confused her sexes in speaking Eng- 
lish, but a minute later, off came his wig, 
which he waved as they cheered. Well, I felt, 
there’s nothing like meeting all the family. 

The Moselle in Germany is swift and wide, 
and cruising on it after the quiet narrow 
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canals of France was like being on an ex- 
pressway after a country lane. At Trier I 
joined friends. Dr. and Mrs. Le Fevre, on a 
boat going north down the river toward 
Coblenz. I was brought up near the Missis- 
sippi, and it always bothers me heading 
north when going downstream, but that’s 
the way the river flows. 

Between Trier and Bernkastel the rolling, 
open banks are carpeted with vineyards. But 
now they had an unnatural aspect. The slopes 
shimmered under glossy plastic and fine net- 
ting; flags and tin pans fluttered and clanked 
in the breeze, and puffs of smoke came from 
muffied explosions. It was just before harvest 
and the nets and noise were to protect the 
grapes against marauding birds. Protruding 
above the arbors were gigantic sundials 
painted on boulders telling the harvesters 
when it was time to go home. 


AN INDIAN WAR WHOOP FROM A RED CANOE 


The locks of the Moselle were like hydraulic 
monsters after the little do-it-yourself ones 
of the French canals. I was standing on the 
embankment when a red canvas-covered 
canoe sli in front of our boat, the 
Hieronymus. Seven of its eight places were 
occupied by husky Germans in striped T- 
shirts boasting the words “Sportklub Mann- 
heim.” They jested and jousted with their 
paddles, shouted to people along the bank 
and gave me a boisterous invitation, “Komm 
und sien,“ pointing to the vacant paddler's 
slot in the red canvas top. I think they were 
as surprised as I was when I slipped over into 
the boat. Out came a bottle of Moselle which 
was shunted back and forth like a loving 
cup, the gulps punctuated by “prosits.” Sud- 
denly the lock waters started to lower, and 
I had to scramble up a ladder built in the 
side of the lock. It was like trying to go up 
an escalator the wrong way—me going up 
while the waters went down. When the gates 
opened, the canoe slipped through the first 
crack and was whisked away in the swift 
current like a little red splinter. 

Bernkastel is a fairy-tale town nestled on 
the riverbank beneath the ruins of a castle. 
The woodlaced houses with their high- 

roofs looked pinched and wobbly as 
if they had been squeezed into the narrow 
streets. It was reverberating with the wine 
festival, and grabbing my bike, I headed for 
the action. Flags fluttered in the brisk wind 
from boats, bridges and rooftops. I cheered 
at boat races and nibbled on foot-long 
sausages. Finally exhausted, I climbed on 
my bike and started back to the boat. Riding 
down the bank I spotted in the distance one 
small moving object coming my way. It 
looked like a giant waterbug. Here were my 
friends of the sporting club, and as they 
passed, they upped their paddles to salute 
me and whooped like Indians in a war canoe. 
ng through stands of merchan- 
dise at outdoor village markets and small 
stores in Germany and France was a constant 
landside I bought tasseled berets, 
floppy bonnets, thick homespun socks. I put 
together a choice yachting outfit from one 
such forage, a wide-striped bargeman’s T- 
shirt which I wore under an authentic blue 
workingman’s jacket along with my faded 
Cape Cod jeans. One purchase was less suc- 
cessful—wooden shoes which I had watched 
the farmers and fishermen along the banks 
slosh about in through muddy yards and wet 
grass. I purchased a pair to wear at my farm. 
But I have proved to be a clumsy clumper and 
have given up because I was always stepping 
out of one in the middle of a puddle. So 
far I have resisted making flower arrange- 
ments in them. 


SESQUICENTENNIAL OF THE FARM- 
ERS & MECHANICS NATIONAL 
BANK OF FREDERICK, MD. 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Maryland (Mr. Maruras] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorpD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, the vigor of a great nation is the 
sum of the efforts of its people and the 
success of the institutions that they 
establish. These institutions are of many 
kinds—religious, educational, govern- 
mental, and economic. In every one of 
these areas the United States has been 
fortunate, but in none more than in the 
development of our system of community 
banks. 

In many areas of national interest to- 
day we are painfully aware that a lack 
of credit facilities can completely pre- 
vent progress. Without the kind of banks 
and financial institutions enjoyed by 
Americans since the Revolution our prog- 
ress would undoubtedly have been much 
slower and more difficult. For that rea- 
son, the anniversary of a great banking 
institution is more than a private affair. 

A banquet held in Frederick, Md., last 
night commemorated the 150th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Farmers & 
Mechanics National Bank. The president 
of the bank, Benjamin L. Shuff, presided 
over the occasion which was attended 
by the Honorable William B. Camp, 
Comptroller of the Currency of the Unit- 
ed States, Mr. Charles Schmitt, presi- 
dent of the Maryland Bankers Associa- 
tion, and representatives of banks 
throughout Maryland, and from finan- 
cial centers such as New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Washington. 

The principal speaker was the dis- 
tinguished Member of the other body 
from the State of Oregon, the Honor- 
able Mark O. HATFIELD. Senator HAT- 
FIELD noted the commitment of early 
Americans to public service and com- 
munity interests as a factor in the suc- 
cess of the Farmers & Merchants Na- 
tional Bank. He challenged the present 
and future generations to an equal in- 
volvement in public affairs as the only 
safeguard of the Republic. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Honorable Henry H. Fowler, sent a mes- 
sage of congratulations which was read 
at the banquet and which I append 
here because of its timely interest. 

JUNE 24, 1967. 
Mr. BENJAMIN L. SHUFF, 
President, Farmers and Mechanics National 
Bank, Frederick, Md. 

Dear Mn. SHUFF: I am glad to join with the 
many friends of the Farmers and Mechanics 
National Bank in extending hearty congratu- 
lations and good wishes on the occasion of 
your bank’s 150th anniversary of service to 
its community, state and nation. 

From its establishment in 1817 as the 
Fredericktown Office of Pay and Receipt of 
the Bank of Westminister, through its chart- 
ering as a National Bank in 1865, and up to 
the present time, the bank has played a 
responsible and significant role in the eco- 
nomic growth of the community it serves. 
That it has done so for a period of time con- 
siderably longer than most financial institu- 
tions is abundant proof of its ability to 
weather the storms of war and depression 
and to respond promptly and well to the 
challenges and opportunities that arise with 
each changing generation. The bank’s own 
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growth and achievement is intertwined with 
that of its customers and depositors, pro- 
viding a stable foundation for continued 
progress. 

Your own sense of gratification on this 
significant occasion must be heightened by 
the fact that you have played a guiding role 
in the bank’s growth for almost a third of 
its long history. I hope that you and the 
other officers, along with the directors and 
employees, will accept my congratulations 
and appreciation for the devoted service that 
all of you have rendered to the cause of 
sound banking and to the strength of the 
National Banking System. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry H. FOWLER. 


REPRESENTATIVE ERLENBORN AN- 
SWERS CLARENCE MITCHELL'S 
LETTER 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FrnpLry] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the direc- 
tor of the Washington Bureau of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, Mr. Clarence 
Mitchell, wrote me on June 21, 1967, 
protesting the authorization of $7 mil- 
lion for the beginning of construction of 
an Atomic Energy Commission installa- 
tion in Weston, III. I understand that a 
number of other Members received a 
similar letter from Mr. Mitchell. 

This morning my Illinois colleague, 
Republican JOHN ERLENBORN, in a letter 
to all Members of the House, answered 
in a most persuasive manner each point 
raised in Mr. Mitchell’s letter, Accord- 
ingly, I insert the text of Mr. Mitchell’s 
letter to me and the text of Mr. ERLEN- 
BORN's letter in the Recor at this point 
in my remarks: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, 
New York, N. F., June 24, 1967. 
Hon. PAUL FINDLEY, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FINDLEY: The Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee has approved the 
authorization of expending $7,333,000 for 
the beginning of construction design and 
other purposes in connection with the new 
Atom Smasher. We deeply regret that the 
Committee voted this approval. The Atom 
Smasher will be built in an area that has a 
notorious record of racial discrimination in 
housing. Some of the same forces responsible 
for this discrimination have also fought 
fair housing legislation in the Illinois legis- 
lature. We urged the Committee to withhold 
approval, at least until it could be deter- 
mined whether Illinois would ease the prob- 
lem of housing discrimination by enacting a 
fair housing law. 

At this point, the provision of funds for 
the project in Illinois amounts to giving a 
federal subsidy for racial segregation in hous- 
ing. This is all the more disturbing because 
there were at least five states in which sites 
were available and which also had workable 
fair housing laws. Therefore, we urge that 
you vote against this item when it comes to 
the floor. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE MITCHELL, 
Director, Washington Bureau. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1967. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: Included in the House’s 
program for Wednesday is the 1968 authoriza- 
tion for the Atomic Energy Commission. An 
item will be $7,333,000 to start work on the 
world’s largest atom smasher at Weston, 
IIlinois. 

You have received a letter from Clarence 
Mitchell of the NAACP urging that you vote 
against this item because Illinois does not 
have an open occupancy law. To locate the 
research facility at Weston, he says, is “dis- 
turbing because there were at least five states 
in which sites were available and which also 
had workable fair housing laws.” 

Since early February, when this racial 
question arose as a reason for opposing Wes- 
ton, I have held forth this challenge: 

Name me the place in the United States— 
or, for that matter, in the world—that is 
without racial prejudice. 

So far, nobody has chosen to accept that 
challenge. Note that Mr. Mitchell is careful 
not to do so. The other five sites have “work- 
able fair housing laws,“ not less discrimina- 
tion than Weston. 

But housing laws do not end discrimina- 
tion, and that is the other side of the coin. I 
ask that you read the NAACP resolution, 
passed just a year ago, on this subject. It is 
included herewith. 

Weston is in Du Page County, which is a 
major part of the 14th District, which I rep- 
resent. Mr. Mitchell calls it “notorious.” I 
reject that description. Here are some facts 
about the Weston neighborhood: 

1. West Chicago, the nearest city to Weston, 
has open housing but no open housing law. 

2. Wheaton and Glen Ellyn are two larger 
towns nearby. They, together with the small 
town of Winfield, have started the Central 
Du Page Program for Better Living, a volun- 
tary open housing plan. Presently, almost 
two-thirds of the new listings are offered on 
a non-discriminatory basis. 

3. In recent months the plan has spread 
to the neighboring towns of Lombard, Villa 
Park and Elmhurst. About 15 per cent of the 
listings in these towns are non-discrimina- 
tory. More than half of the people in Du 
Page County live in these seven towns, West 
Chicago through Elmhurst. 

4. The number of Negro families looking 
for homes has increased markedly in these 
towns in the past two years. A few homes 
have been sold to Negroes—enough to attest 
the good faith of the people. 

5. Joliet, largest city in the 14th District, 
has started work on an open housing or- 
dinance with endorsement by the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

A colleague of Mr. Mitchell testified before 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
He opposed the Weston site on racial 
grounds. He was asked: Are you familiar 
with Du Page County?” 

“Just slightly,” he replied, “and mostly 
statistically.” 

I don’t believe the people around Weston 
are “notorious,” even when viewed statisti- 
cally. 

They are good people . . have built good 
communities. .. have built some of the best 
schools to be found anywhere (which will 
be available to the children of scientists who 
will work at Weston) . . have never per- 
mitted segregation—de facto or otherwise— 
in their schools .. . have an educational and 
cultural level well above average. 

Like all others, they have problems and 
they have, over the years, shown a praise- 
worthy willingness to work towards solu- 
tions. I don’t believe anybody at Weston 
will have any problem because of his race. 
In the 14th District, when we say, “Life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” that’s 
what we mean. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN N. ERLENBORN, 
Member of Congress. 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED JUNE 6, 1966 BY THE 
NATIONAL BOARD OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED 
PEOPLE 
Whereas the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 

sion has decided to construct the world’s 

largest atom smasher at an initial cost of 
$375 million and 

Whereas the question of site selection has 
been reduced to six communities located in 

New York, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 

Colorado and California, and 
Whereas a part of the criteria for final se- 

lection of a site is the question of race rela- 

tions in each of the respective communities, 
and 

Whereas we recognize that racial discrim- 
ination exists in each of the six communities 
now under consideration, we also believe 
that the degree of difference, if any, between 
such discrimination in one as opposed to 
the other is not great enough to justify the 

NAACP in taking sides in the matter; now 

therefore, be it 
Resolved that the NAACP expresses no 

preference with respect to the question of 
selection of a site for the atom smasher 
planned by the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Mr. ERLENBORN, like myself, supported 
the open housing legislation last year, 
but as he pointed out, “housing laws do 
not end discrimination.” Mr. Mitchell 
has confused legal statutes with human 
realities. My colleagues’ letter cites dra- 
matic proof that the people of his dis- 
trict are moving toward achieving the 
spirit of open housing even though the 
Congress failed to pass the bill last year, 
and the Illinois legislature may fail to 
enact a State law on open housing. To 
punish Weston, which has moved to solve 
its own civil rights problems, for the fail- 
ure of others to act either legally or in 
principle is a perversion of logic. The 
people of the 14th District of Illinois have 
moved toward the elimination of racial 
discrimination in housing not because of 
legislative fiat or compulsion but because 
they know it is right. No one suggests a 
sudden or dramatic overnight change. 
Neither would there be such a transfor- 
mation if an antidiscrimination hous- 
ing law were passed. 


PANAMA CANAL 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, “the status 
of the Panama Canal should not be al- 
tered in any way before a final decision 
is made on the location of the new sea 
canal. The new treaties, concluded in 
haste, are an accommodation to the po- 
litical needs of the Panamanian Govern- 
ment.” 

This was the essence of a statement 
approved yesterday by the House Re- 
publican Committee on Western Alli- 
ances, which I serve as chairman. It was 
prepared by a task force consisting of 
Representatives SHERMAN P. LLOYD, of 
Utah; WILLIAM O. Cowcer, of Kentucky, 
and Rocers C. B. Morton, of Maryland. 

Other members of the committee are: 
Representatives E. Ross ADAIR, of In- 
diana, WILLIAM C. Cramer, of Florida, 
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Marvin L. Esch, of Michigan, SEYMOUR 
HALPERN, of New York, WILLIAM S. MAIL- 
LIARD, of California, ALEXANDER PIRNIE, of 
New York, ALBERT H. Quiz, of Minnesota, 
WILLIAM Rortu, of Delaware, HERMAN 
ScuHNEEBELI, of Ohio, CHARLES W. WHAL- 
EN, of Ohio, and Larry WIN N, JR., of Kan- 


Sas. 
Full text of the statement follows: 


The status of the Panama Canal should not 
be altered in any way before a final decision 
is made on the location of the new sealevel 
canal. The special commission on the Isth- 
mus Canal which has been studying the 
problem for nearly two years is not expected 
to report its final recommendations until 
late next year. 

The new treaties concluded in haste are 
an accommodation to the political needs of 
the Panamanian government. As reported 
in the New York Times, they are timed so 
that the Panamanian Congress can ratify 
them prior to the May, 1968 elections. 

The Panama Canal is a convenient and 
vital transportation link for the maritime na- 
tions of the world. It is of critical impor- 
tance to the success of the Latin American 
Common Market. To the United States the 
canal is an important adjunct to national 
security and interstate commerce and of 
crucial importance to our war effort in 
Viet Nam. It represents a cumulative invest- 
ment of more than 4 billion American tax 
dollars. 

Obviously, hasty settlement of such far- 
reaching interests must be avoided. 

The maritime nations, the American re- 
publics, and particularly the people of the 
United States, must have full and timely dis- 
closure of all the facts surrounding the treaty 
prior to any final commitment. 

It is imperative that we avoid a Suez-like 
disaster in Central America. The forces of 
subversive Communism operating through 
their Cuban Nasser would welcome any op- 
portunity to deprive the free world of peace- 
ful access to the canal. The 1966 Tri-Con- 
tinental Conference in Havana announced as 
its goal the destruction of the non-Commu- 
nist governments of the New World. The 
Latin American Solidarity Conference, also 
in Havana, formalized procedures to imple- 
ment this goal. The activities of externally 
supported Communist guerrillas in Bolivia, 
Colombia, Guatemala, and Venezuela are 
clear evidence that these forces are hard at 
work. The recent decision of the Organiza- 
tion of American States to investigate the 
efforts of Fidel Castro to overthrow the gov- 
ernment of Venezuela underlines the serious- 
ness of this threat. 

The most sympathetic consideration of the 
needs of one-and-a-half million Panamani- 
ans cannot justify endangering the best in- 
terests of the maritime nations and 450 mil- 
lion Americans living between the Arctic 
Ocean and Tierra del Fuego. 


WHITE HOUSE RESPONDS TO 
STATEMENT URGING VIETNAM 
DISPUTE BE SUBMITTED TO 
WORLD COURT 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, on May 
26, 1967, I wrote the President request- 
ing that the United States refer the legal 
issues in the Vietnam dispute to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice at The 
Hague for impartial third party adjudi- 
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cation. I have introduced the proposal in 
the form of a concurrent resolution (H.J. 
Res. 586) which would amend the Gulf 
of Tonkin Resolution of 1964 to require 
that we submit the dispute to the Court. 
The essential issues in the Vietnam 
war—as I outlined in my letter to the 
President—are primarily legal. Since as 
a nation we are committed to the rule 
of law rather than the rule of force as 
an instrument to settle international 
disputes, it would be in keeping with our 
highest traditions to refer the issues to 
the Court. 

Impartial third party adjudication 
through the International Court of Jus- 
tice provides a satisfactory way for the 
principal parties in the conflict, South 
Vietnam, North Vietnam, and the 
United States to secure a peaceful dis- 
engagement with minimum loss of face. 

On May 29, 1967, Walt W. Rostow, the 
President’s Special Assistant for Foreign 
Policy Matters, replied to my letter to 
the President. I had presented the pro- 
posal to him personally. The admin- 
istration did not adopt this suggestion, 
but I am confident that it was given 
careful staff attention because of the 
detailed nature of Mr. Rostow’s reply. 
Accordingly I ask that his letter be made 
a part of my remarks at this point. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 29, 1967. 
Hon. PAUL FINDLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FINDLEY: The Presi- 
dent has asked me to reply to your letter of 
May 23, 1967 concerning the possibility of 
recourse to the International Court of Jus- 
tice for adjudication of the issues involved 
in the conflict in Viet-Nam. We appreciate 
your thoughtful suggestions, but we also see 
a number of difficulties in them. 

The United States is a party to the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice and has 
accepted the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
ICJ. We have been seeking and will continue 
to seek to achieve a peaceful solution to the 
conflict in Viet-Nam through the organs of 
the United Nations, through direct negotia- 
tions, or though any other procedure which 
offers any promise of facilitating the conclu- 
sion of an early, just and durable peace in 
that part of the world. We are convinced 
that our actions in Viet-Nam are in accord 
with international law and with the United 
Nations Charter, and we would not object 
to the consideration of the Viet-Nam ques- 
tion by the ICJ if that could serve any useful 


purpose. 

Unfortunately, at the present time, there 
does not appear to be any practical possi- 
bility that the International Court of Jus- 
tice can help to bring peace to Viet-Nam. 
Neither North Viet-Nam nor any other Com- 
munist state has accepted the compulsory 

on of the International Court of 
Justice, and Communist countries have re- 
fused to accept the Court’s jurisdiction when 
the United States has instituted proceedings 
against them in the past. North Viet-Nam 
cannot be compelled to come before the 
Court, and there is no reason to expect that 
it would submit the question of the legality 
of its use of force against South Viet-Nam 
to the judgment of any impartial tribunal. 
In these circumstances, resort to the Court 
by the U.S. could be widely interpreted as 
an empty propaganda gesture. 

Under the UN Charter, the maintenance of 
international peace and security is primarily 
the responsibility of the Security Council. We 
have twice initiated discussions of the Viet- 
Nam conflict in the Security Council, but 
North Viet-Nam and Communist China have 
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denied the competence of the United Nations 
to consider this dispute and have maintained 
that any decisions by the United Nations 
would be considered “null and void.” Further- 
more, in the absence of agreement in the 
Security Council, we believe it unlikely that 
the majority of members of the General As- 
sembly would wish to take any substantial 
decision on the Viet-Nam issue. 

Without wishing in any way to minimize 
the importance to a stable world order of 
impartial international settlement of legal 
disputes, I must note, nevertheless, that the 
Vietnamese conflict involves many political 
issues which a court could not be expected 
to resolve. What is needed most is a willing- 
ness on the part of North Viet-Nam to nego- 
tiate a settlement that protects the legiti- 
mate interests of both North and South. I do 
not believe that efforts to submit the legal 
issues involved to the International Court of 
Justice would be likely to enhance the pros- 
pects for such a compromise settlement. 

Thank you for sending your suggestions on 
these matters. We are most anxious to exam- 
ine every possible avenue to peaceful settle- 
ment of the conflict in Viet-Nam. We believe 
that it is impossible to devise a fair accom- 
modation of the legitimate interests of both 
sides, and we shall continue to make every ef- 
fort to bring about a settlement with that 
end in view. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. W. Rosrow. 


In several important respects I dissent 
from the conclusions Mr. Rostow reaches 
regarding my proposal. Mr. Rostow’s 
contention: “We are convinced that our 
actions in Vietnam are in accord with in- 
ternational law and with the United Na- 
tions Charter,” does not mean, in fact, 
that our actions are necessarily consist- 
ent with the generally accepted princi- 
ples of international law, the United 
States Constitution, or the United Na- 
tions Charter. 

In fact, there is a considerable body of 
opinion which holds to the contrary. 
Some of the evidence gathered by these 
critics is impressive and we should be 
willing that it be taken into account. 
The announcement of virtuous ends does 
not relieve us of the responsibility to see 
that our policy is consistent with the ends 
which we have established. That the 
White House feels our actions are in ac- 
cord with international law is of course 
not surprising, but the general body of 
world opinion remains to be convinced. 

The fact that North Vietnam has not 
accepted the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the Court is not material to my proposal 
for general reasons. 

First, by its application for member- 
ship in the United Nations, North Viet- 
nam has expressed its willingness to ac- 
cept peaceful settlement of international 
disputes. Presumably North Vietnam 
would expose itself to public censure if 
it refused to honor principles to which it 
has assented in writing. 

Second, it is not necessary for a na- 
tion to have previously accepted the 
jurisdiction of the ICJ before a suit is 
filed. North Vietnam could accept the 
jurisdiction of the ICJ at the time the 
issue was joined. 

Third, even assuming North Vietnam— 
or South Vietnam—refused to accept 
the jurisdiction of the ICJ, the United 
States could nevertheless ask the 
United Nations Security Council or Gen- 
eral Assembly for an advisory opinion 
from the ICJ on the issues involved. 
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Mr. Rostow is correct in stating that 
“under the U.N. Charter, the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security 
is primarily the responsibility of the 
Security Council.” However, the mainte- 
nance of peace is not the exclusive re- 
sponsibility of the Security Council as 
the United States itself contended at the 
time of the adoption of the “Uniting for 
Peace Resolution” in 1951. Indeed this 
position has been affirmed by the ICJ 
itself in its advisory opinion on United 
Nations Peacekeeping Expenses in Suez 
and in the Congo. 

The fact that North Vietnam and 
Communist China have denied the 
competence of the United Nations to 
consider this dispute is again immaterial. 
We should continue to stress some type of 
negotiation through the United Nations 
institutions in order to accomplish a po- 
litical settlement, or failing in that, con- 
tinue to expose North Vietnam for its un- 
willingness to accept United Nations 
adjudication of the dispute. 

It is entirely possible, as Mr. Rostow 
stated, that if there was an absence of 
agreement in the Security Council on 
this matter the General Assembly would 
not want to take the issue to the ICJ. 
However, history records an exception to 
this theory. The General Assembly was 
willing to refer the question of U.N. 
peacekeeping expenses to the ICJ not- 
withstanding the opposition of two of the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council, France and the Soviet Union. 

I would be willing to concede that 
many of the issues in Vietnam are polit- 
ical. But the basic questions involved 
are legal, not political. I set out in my 
letter to the President interpretations of 
the Geneva Accords of 1954, the United 
Nations Charter, the SEATO Treaty, and 
general principles of international law 
involving these legal questions. 

In the search for peace in Vietnam I 
hope that the White House and State 
Department will continue to give every 
proposal serious consideration and not 
be blinded by self-fulfilling prophecies 
and overly optimistic statements on the 
progress of the war. I am grateful to 
Mr. Rostow for his courteous and serious 
attention to my proposal. Perhaps at 
some later date he may determine that 
it or some part of it merits additional 
attention. 


APPROPRIATION BILLS STILL 
PENDING 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
has again reached the end of a fiscal 
year without passing the necessary ap- 
propriations bills on time. Until today, 
only one Department—Interior—knew 
how much money it would get for the 
new fiscal year starting this Saturday. 
The others will operate under a contin- 
uing resolution without actually know- 
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ing what Congress will eventually ap- 
propriate. 

In fairness to the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, Mr. Speaker, nine reg- 
ular appropriations bills and two sup- 
plementals have been cleared. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations cannot pro- 
ceed with the five remaining bills until 
authorizing legislation clears Congress. 

One example is the foreign assistance 
program, commonly known as foreign 
aid. There is no guarantee that Con- 
gress will even authorize a program in 
foreign aid for the next fiscal year, much 
less appropriate the money for it. But 
under the continuing resolution, foreign 
aid funds will continue to be dispensed 
without proper direction being provided 
by the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. This is unpardonable, considering 
the serious doubts in our aid programs 
following the Arab-Israeli war. 

I hope that Congress will eventually 
trim at least $5 billion from the budget 
requests by the time all of the appropria- 
tions bills have been passed. In the nine 
regular appropriations bills passed by 
the House so far, over $2.8 billion has 
been cut from the budget requests. We 
can trim at least another $2.2 billion 
from the remaining requests, and it is 
hoped that the Senate sustains these 
cuts. We must accomplish some fiscal 
restraint, because we are in real fiscal 
difficulties in this country today. 


CONGRESSMAN WHALEN AN- 
NOUNCES ADDITIONAL SUPPORT 
FOR THE MIDDLE EAST RESOLU- 
TION 


Mr, REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. WHALEN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, since 54 
of my colleagues joined me in introduc- 
ing a resolution expressing the sense of 
the House of Representatives with re- 
spect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East over a week 
ago, I have recirculated the resolution. 

I was prompted to seek the support of 
other Members by the remarks of Soviet 
Premier Alexei N. Kosygin on Sunday, 
June 25, 1967. 

Mr. Kosygin, according to a transcript 
of his remarks printed in the New York 
Times on Monday, June 26, 1967, stated 
that Israel must withdraw from the ter- 
ritory it occupied following the cease-fire 
before negotiations can begin. 

Mr. Kosygin said: . 

In order to start the consideration of the 
possible peaceful solutions of the problems 
of the Middle East it is necessary as a first 
step to achieve the withdrawal of forces be- 
hind the armistice line. 

That is the most important. It is indeed 
the total question today. 


I agree with Premier Kosygin that the 
question of withdrawal is of prime im- 
portance, But, as I stated in my resolu- 
tion, acceptance of this precondition of 
Israeli withdrawal would repeat the mis- 
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take of 1956 which led to the resumption 
of hostilities 11 years later. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to report that 
the number of Members of this House 
who recognize the validity of this point 
and who have introduced identical or 
similar resolutions has increased to 92. 

The additional 38 Members who have 
introduced resolutions as of today and 
since June 20, 1967 are: JoHN B. ANDER- 
son of Illinois, James C. CLEVELAND, 
JOSEPH E. Kartu, TIM LEE CARTER, HENRY 
HELSTOSKI, ALEXANDER PIRNIE, WILLIAM 
D. Ford of Michigan, E pW D. ESHLE- 
MAN, ROBERT Price of Texas, GEORGE M. 
RHODES of Pennsylvania. 

Epwarp R. ROYBAL, Rogert N. C. NIX, 
ROBERT J. CORBETT, BENJAMIN B. BLACK- 
BURN, JAMES Harvey, WILLIAM S. Broom- 
FIELD, FRANK THOMPSON, JR., of New 
Jersey, THADDEUS J. DULSKI, WILLIAM R. 
ANDERSON of Tennessee, FRANK M. CLARK. 

FRANK J. Brasco, FLETCHER THOMPSON 
of Georgia, Brock Apams, JAMES R. 
GROVER, JR., Horace R. Kornecay, CARL 
D. Perkins, THOMAS L. ASHLEY, JOHN R. 
DELLENBACK, EMANUEL CELLER, 

ABRAHAM J. MULTER, HERBERT TENZER, 
JOSEPH J. AppaBBo, Jacos H. GILBERT, 
EDNA F. KELLY, CLAUDE PEPPER, JOSEPH 
Y. Resnick, Lester L. WOLFF, LEONARD 
FARBSTEIN. 


GLASSBORO SUMMIT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hunt] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, on June 23, 
1967, without any advance notice, a sum- 
mit meeting was conducted at Glassboro, 
N.J., between President Lyndon B. John- 
son and Premier Alexei Kosygin, of the 
Soviet Union. The exact site for the 
meeting was in the home of the president 
of Glassboro State College; namely, Dr. 
Thomas E. Robinson. The house itself 
has for many years been known as Holly- 
bush and has traditionally been the resi- 
dence of presidents of the college. 

Glassboro College was formerly the 
Glassboro State Teachers Normal School, 
but the college has grown so large dur- 
ing the past 15 years that it is now a 4- 
year accredited State college specializ- 
ing in teachers’ education and a liberal 
arts course. 

I know the house very well, having 
visited there on many occasions. It is 
located about one and a half miles from 
my home. I live in Pitman, N.J., which 
adjoins Glassboro directly. Both towns 
have a population of about 10,000 people 
each. 

The honor of having a summit meet- 
ing at Hollybush is something that the 
people of Glassboro and Gloucester 
County will never forget. Although I was 
not invited by Gov. Richard Hughes of 
the State of New Jersey to attend the 
welcoming functions, nevertheless, I did 
visit the campus during the initial sum- 
mit meeting on June 23, 1967. 

I am proud to say the meeting was 
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conducted in the First Congressional 
District and I am likewise extremely 
proud of the reception that was accorded 
President Johnson and Mr. Kosygin. The 
deportment of our people was exemplary 
with none of the usual fanfare of kooks, 
disgruntled people, draft card burners, 
and so forth, in evidence. Our people 
greeted the leaders enthusiastically 
knowing full well that this meeting could 
be the means of averting world war III. 

We are hopeful that many good things 
came from the discussions that were 
conducted by the two leaders, not only 
on June 23, 1967, but at the subsequent 
meeting on Sunday, June 25, 1967. All 
of the world looks anxiously to the fu- 
ture, hoping that the summit meeting 
will bear fruit and be instrumental in 
worldwide peace. Although indications 
at the present do not point toward an 
early solution of the Middle East crisis 
and the Vietnam situation, the people 
are still hopeful that statesmanship will 
prevail as a result of this meeting. 

I am inserting in the Recorp today 
several articles that appeared in different 
papers which will indicate to the entire 
world the attitudes of the people of 
Glassboro, N.J., and Gloucester County. 

The first article was published by the 
Courier-Post newspaper, of Camden, 
N.J., under a dateline of June 23, 1967, 
and carries a thumbnail description of 
Dr. Thomas E. Robinson, our esteemed 
president of the Glassboro State College. 
I have known Dr. Robinson since child- 
hood, due to the fact that we were both 
raised during our teenage years in the 
same locality in Trenton, N.J. He is an 
outstanding educator and a gentleman 
of the highest caliber. His wife, Mrs. 
Robinson, has long been known in our 
community as a gentlelady. 

The second insertion that I am making 
today was likewise printed in the 
Courier-Post of Camden under the date- 
line of June 23, 1967, and was captioned 
“Leaders Hailed by Throng.” The ar- 
ticle was written by Bob Houriet and Lee 
Daniels, two outstanding writers of the 
Courier-Post staff. Their article carries 
a thumbnail description of the actions 
exhibited by Glassboro residents, which, 
in my estimation, depicted the friendly 
nature of our people. 

The third article was printed in the 
New York Daily News under the date- 
line of June 24, 1967, and was written 
by Joe Cassidy, staff correspondent of 
the News. He likewise indicates the at- 
titudes of some of our people in the greet- 
ings to President Johnson and Mr. 
Kosygin. 

My sincere wish is that the summit 
meeting which has just been concluded 
at Hollybush will be the answer to many 
of the personal prayers offered up by 
the Glassboro citizens and the people of 
the First Congressional District of New 
Jersey, which I represent. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Camden, N.Y. Courier-Post, 

June 23, 1967] 
GLASSBORO PRESIDENT ROBINSON NAMED MAN 
OF THE YEAR 
(By Charles Petzold) 

GLasssoro.—Two months ago Dr. Thomas 
E. Robinson, president of Glassboro State 
College, was named “Man of the Year” for 
“putting Glassboro on the map,” 
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Under the 62-year-old Trenton native’s 
guidance, the 44-year-old institution’s en- 
rollment has grown from 418 undergraduate 
students to more than 3,000 students plus 
3,500 part-time and graduate students. 

Dr. Robinson, tall, gray-haired and distin- 
guished looking, has been president of the 
college since 1952. 

The former superintendent of Mercer 
County schools, a position he held from 1944 
through 1952, is the institution’s third pres- 
ident. He received a B.A. degree at Lehigh 
University, an M.A, at University of Pennsyl- 
vania and D.Ed, at Rutgers University. 

From the time he was graduated from col- 
lege in 1926 until 1944, Dr. Robinson was em- 
ployed in the Trenton school system, where 
he served progressively as a teacher and a 
principal before becoming the Mercer County 
superintendent. 

The educator lives with his wife, Margaret, 
in a colonial style home on the Whitney 
Mansion grounds. The home, built in 1849, 
now is known as “Hollybush,” 

According to Samuel E. Witchell, associate 
professor of social studies, the home once 
Was Owned by a man named Whitney who 
was prominent in the glassmaking industry. 

“Whitney entertained many prominent 
guests in this home,” said Witchell. “But 
none as important as this.” 

Dr. Robinson, married for 38 years, has 
written a handbook on public relations and 
magazine articles and has coauthored text- 
books on reading, English and character de- 
velopment. 

He is a member of the New Jersey State 
Board of Examiners, chairman of the New 
Jersey School Building Code Revision Com- 
mission, the National Education Association’s 
Citizenship Committee and the board of di- 
rectors of the Southern New Jersey Develop- 
ment Council. 

He has served as NJEA vice president, edi- 
tor of the NJEA Review. He also edited “It 
Starts in the Classroom” and other publica- 
tions. 

From the Camden (N.J.) Courier-Post, June 
23, 1967] 


Gay GLASSBORO: LEADERS HAILED BY THRONG 
(By Bob Houriet and Lee Daniels) 


GLassBorRo.—With Fourth-of-July bunt- 
ing, bouquets of roses and appeals for peace, 
this borough of 11,000 hosted an historic 
meetings of East and West. 

They took off from work and jammed 
streets, half a dozen deep to catch a glimpse 
of the motorcades bearing President Johnson 
to his confrontation with Premier Alexei 
Kosygin. 

Many of the old houses of this sedate town 
decked their doorways with flags. 

One house flew two sheets from its win- 
dows on which were scribbled: “Welcome to 
Glassboro, World Leaders,” and “End World 
Conflict.” 

DELUGE OF FLOWERS 


For the most part, the reaction of residents 
was reserved. Only once was there an emo- 
tional outburst—when a crowd broke 
through a yellow rope separating them from 
the President and pelted him with red 
flowers. 

Most residents, despite their curbside wait, 
missed the arrival and meeting of the two 
world leaders. 

But 150 persons sneaked under police lines 
and stood in the pine trees beyond the out- 
field of the baseball field where President 
Johnson landed at 10:33 in an olive and 
white helicoper bearing the Presidential em- 
blem. 

The wind from the descending copter 
whipped the trees in the outfield. 

After the Presidential party was welcomed, 
the motorcade swept away to “Hollybush,” 
the ivy-covered home of the college presi- 
dent. 

A hush fell over the crowed as a long line 
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of state police cars preceded Kosygin’s limou- 
sine into the driveway in front of Hollybush. 

On the porch, President Johnson and Sec- 
retary Rush waited with smiles as the Soviet 
entourage approached. The crowd remained 
quiet as the two men shook hands warmly. 


BUILDINGS ISOLATED 


The mansion and other administration 
buildings of the college are isolated from the 
rest of the town by small, winding streets 
bordered with tall trees. A massive police 
force kept the townspeople and swarms of 
out-of-town visitors out of the campus area. 

Simply the knowledge that a Summit Con- 
ference was at hand was excitement enough 
for some. 

A housewife in a red and white seersucker 
dress stood perspiring in the crowd and com- 
mented, quietly: “This is really a terrific 
thing.” 

There was none of the delerlum of the 
big-city ticker-tape parade. This is a conserv- 
ative town of large, old houses, set back 
from the streets with large trees, shading 
lawns which lack the dark ¿reen of pampered 
suburban lawns. 


PATRIOTISM DEMONSTRATED 

There were no demonstrations, except for 
patriotism. 

Typifying the spirit of the town were two 
college students, both seniors from Wood- 
bury. “When we see Kosygin we're going to 
give him a rousing cheer,” said John Troxell. 

“It’s about time that he realized that most 
college students are not anti-American.” 

Many of the stores closed for the day. The 
most conspicuous sign of commercial activity 
was a balloon salesman who quickly sold out 
his stock. 

Some women put on their Sunday best for 
the occasion. Others wore bermudas, their 
hairs in curlers and tried to keep small chil- 
dren, waving American flags, in tow. 

Glassboro residents awoke to find tele- 
vision, telephone installers pacing the streets. 
Newsmen packed the town’s only diner. One 
telephone worker, exhausted after an all 
night’s work, greeted the dawn from the 
porch of the brick-faced Franklin House and 
sipped a can of beer. 

It had been a long night’s work for many 
persons. 


[From the New York Daily News, 
June 24, 1967] 


GLASSBORO’S FOLKS Make Ir A HOPEFUL 
HOLIDAY 
(By Joe Cassidy) 

GLASSBORO, NJ., June 23—Mrs. Susan 
Weisner stood on the side porch of her large 
white house on Academy St., one of many 
streets of big, old houses in this South Jersey 
community. 

A freckled, graying blonde in her mid-40's, 
she came out this morning to attach four 
small American flags to the peeling porch 
rail and was looking past them to the yard 
below when she spoke. 

“I hope that when they finish talking 
today, they'll be a lot fewer families who'll 
be needing these.” She said this aloud as 
her gaze fell on the grim rows of granite 
headstones and grave markers that stud her 
lawn like mute sentinels, 

Her husband's family has been in the 
cemetery monument business since 1895, not 
a very long time for this town of 8,000 per- 
sons, many of whom can trace their family 
roots back to the Revolutionary War. 


RED, WHITE, AND BLUE EVERYWHERE 


But it was the current global conflict that 
thrust this community, one described today 
by New Jersey’s Governor as the “typical 
rural American town,” into the world’s spot- 
light. 

And the townspeople responded as if be- 
lieving that by their own exuberance, by 
the sheer force of their own confidence, that 
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the summit conference in their midst would 
succeed, that it had to. 

Flags flew from hundreds of homes, waving 
desultorily in the muggy air. Others hung 
from shop windows and on hastily erected 
flagstaffs along Main Street. 

Throughout the morning little knots of 
people, neighbors to one another, would meet 
and talk of nothing but the confrontation 
between Johnson and Kosygin at “the col- 
lege.“ 

A young couple, Yvonne and William Bur- 
gess, spent the pre-dawn hours on a 20-foot 
roll of freezer wrapping. With a spray can 
of blue paint, they covered the aluminum 
sheet with, Welcome World Leaders—End 
The Conflict.” 

Then they hung it across the front of their 
green-shingled home. Why? “We felt we had 
to do something,” the young woman ex- 
plained simply. 


THE LOCAL PRESS PLANS AN “EXTRA” 


It was like the Fourth of July in Glassboro 
today. Many shops closed early so the help 
could walk up the hill to the college where 
the meeting was held. The poolroom was 
closed all day. 

Bill Schwoebel jr., editor-in-chief of the 
weekly Glassboro Enterprise, announced that 
he would “come out with an eight-page 
extra—and by Monday if we can meet our 
deadline.” 

In Marie's beauty salon, a five-dryer em- 
porium on Main Street, Mrs. Edward Walton 
asked Marie Fischer if she could “hurry with 
my hair. I want to see the President.” The 
shampoo and set were accomplished in record 
time. 

By 10 A.M. the lawns of the homes on 
Whitney St., those directly opposite the 
house where the principals were to meet, 
were jammed. There must have been 1,500 
people. More of them were packed along roads 
surrounding the campus. 

The holiday mood of the throng was 
heightened by the arrival of an elderly man 
selling red and blue balloons and paper birds 
on sticks, the kind that whistle when you 
wave them in the air. 

Business was as brisk for the balloon man 
as it was for the ice cream vendors. There 
were in the crowd some lost children who 
cried and some tired children who cried until 
patient mothers, in house dresses or shorts, 
comforted them as they waited to glimpse 
the two men who held the fate of so many 
in their hands. 

At 11 o’clock while the President was wait- 
ing for a tardy Kosygin to arrive, he walked 
to the low bluff overlooking the street, and 
when the crowd saw him there was pande- 
monium. 


FLOWERS THROWN TO PRESIDENT 


Johnson waved and the crowd surged for- 
ward as one, the state and local police unable 
to control them. But they were good natured 
as they shouted “Hello,” and “Hi.” The more 
Johnson waved at them, the more they 
shouted. Someone threw a bouquet of roses 
his way. 

When the Chief Executive went to meet 
the Soviet premier at the doorway of the old 
stone house, the crowd settled down, for a 
long wait. 

They sat on the lawns, the adults among 
them wondering what was being decided 
across the street beyond the tall trees. 


NEW AND SHARPER TOOLS FOR 
LAW ENFORCEMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Epmonpson). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Porr! is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, the war on 
crime to be successful must be planned 
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both long range and short range. My 
concern is that action begin now. 

To that end, the able Senator from 
Nebraska and I are introducing today in 
our respective Houses a package of bills 
designed to modernize old criminal stat- 
utes and adapt them to the new chal- 
lenges which crime poses. The package 
will not only sharpen old tools but forge 
new tools of law enforcement. 

My package contains three bills: 

First, a bill prohibiting the investment 
of funds illegally acquired from specified 
criminal activities in a legitimate busi- 
ness concern; 

Second, a bill prohibiting the invest- 
ment in such concerns of funds legally 
acquired but deliberately unreported for 
Federal income tax purposes; and 

Third, an omnibus bill to improve 
criminal procedures in such areas as 
searches and seizures, gathering of evi- 
dence, no-knock entries for capture of 
perishable evidence, appeals for suppres- 
sion orders, witness immunity, perjury 
definition, and obstruction of investi- 
gations. 

ORGANIZED CRIME 

The first two bills in the package are 
aimed at organized crime. Organized 
crime, which crosses State lines and em- 
ploys the resources, vehicles and para- 
phernalia of interstate commerce, is a 
national problem. As such, Federal juris- 
diction is unchallenged and Federal re- 
sponsibility is undisputed. 

Organized crime is a threat to the 
American free enterprise system. Traf- 
ficking in vice and greed and all the 
ignoble human frailties, syndicated crime 
has a gigantic earning power. Receipts 
from illegal gambling alone have been es- 
timated at up to $50 billion a year. This 
earning power has created a reservoir of 
wealth unmatched by any legitimate 
financial institution in the Nation. As 
the President’s Crime Commission elab- 
orately documented, organized crime’s 
overlords have tapped this reservoir and 
invested its funds in wholly legitimate 
business activity. Because resources are 
practically unlimited, the crime syndi- 
cate has the power not only to acquire 
and control an individual business estab- 
lishment, but, by massive purchases and 
sales on the stock market, to manipulate 
capital values and influence price struc- 
tures. By careful, methodical, clandes- 
tine infiltration of several segments of a 
particular industry, organized crime 
can use its vast concentration of dollars 
to create monopolies and, by coercive 
methods, to restrain commerce among 
the States and with foreign nations. 

Clearly, the investment in a legitimate 
business of funds illegally acquired or 
funds legally acquired but unreported 
for tax purposes constitutes an act of 
unfair competition and an unconscion- 
able trade practice against others en- 
gaged in that business. 

The first two bills in my package are 
new. They are intended to activate the 
antitrust laws in a more vital way and 
focus their application upon the problem 
of organized crime. 

As indicated earlier, the first bill 
would outlaw the investment of income 
derived from specified criminal activities 
in legitimate business. The activities 
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specified are those typical of syndicate 
conduct. They include gambling, brib- 
ery, extortion, counterfeiting, narcotics 
traffic, and white slavery. This bill would 
bring to bear upon organized crime the 
criminal penalties and civil sanctions 
currently defined in the Sherman Act. 
Equally as important, if not more so, this 
bill would give Federal investigators 
broader and more certain jurisdiction to 
investigate the activities of syndicated 
crime and identify its illegal revenue 
sources. 

The second bill would outlaw the in- 
vestment in legitimate business concerns 
of income derived by organized crime 
from other legitimate enterprises if such 
income has not been reported for Fed- 
eral income tax purposes. This bill would 
furnish the predicate for investigation of 
the myriad ramifications of organized 
crime’s infiltration into the many com- 
partments and echelons of American 
business. Moreover, in addition to re- 
quire payment of the tax on the unre- 
ported earnings, the crime syndicate 
would be subjected to payment of multi- 
ple damages authorized under the Sher- 
man Act. 

In addition to the other wholesome as- 
pects these two bills would have, jointly 
they would allow organized criminal ac- 
tivities to be attacked before their anti- 
competitive impact can destroy legiti- 
mate business. They would siphon off a 
large part of organized crime’s dollar res- 
ervoir, and this could do as much to 
control this problem as sending a few 
crime chiefs to the penitentiary for a 
temporary season. 

I have said these two bills are new. 
They are; however, there is some prece- 
dent in practice. The existing antitrust 
laws have been used by law enforcement 
authorities in the criminal field. The 
Sherman Act makes every combination 
or trust and every conspiracy in re- 
straint of interstate commerce an illegal 
enterprise. The penalty structure permits 
fines up to $50,000 and confinement up to 
1 year, or both. The existing antitrust 
laws also make provision for pretrial dis- 
covery and investigation by grand juries 
for criminal prosecutions. In addition to 
criminal penalties, the act permits an 
injured party to bring a civil suit for in- 
junction or recovery of civil damages and 
attorney’s fees. 

In the case of United States v. Bitz, 
282 F. 2d 465—2d Cir. 1960—racketeers 
had been indicted under the criminal 
provisions of the antitrust laws for con- 
spiring and threatening to strike against 
the distributors of newspapers to coerce 
money from them. The circuit court of 
appeals upheld the indictment as an ap- 
propriate use of the antitrust laws, and 
convictions were subsequently obtained. 

In the case of United States v. Penn- 
sylvania Refuse Removal Association, 
357 F. 2d 806—3d Cir. 1966—certiorari 
denied, 384 U.S. 96L, 1966, the defendant 
was charged under the antitrust laws 
with a conspiracy to restrain trade by 
coercive methods in the garbage collec- 
tion business. He was convicted and the 
courts sustained the conviction. 

The civil injunction provisions of the 
antitrust laws were used to enjoin a con- 
spiracy to sell yellow grease by coercive 
methods, and the use of the law for this 
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purpose was upheld by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Los Angeles Meat & 
Provision Driver’s Union v. United States, 
371 U. S. 94, 1962. 

Only last March the Department of 
Justice filed a civil antitrust action 
against the National Farmers Organiza- 
tion alleging violence and coercion in at- 
tempting to monopolize the interstate 
sale of milk. Clearly, if the present anti- 
trust statutes can be used for such a 
purpose, they can be used against crim- 
inal combinations by organized crime in 
restraint of trade. 

Indeed, it may be that the present 
antitrust laws are sufficient without 
amendment as a tool in the war against 
organized crime. If so, the two bills I 
have introduced are not necessary. If 
not, they should be refined and passed. 
In their present form, even if imperfect, 
they can serve as a vehicle for hearings 
to enable the Judiciary Committee to 
make a determination on this point, 


CHANGES IN CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 


The third bill in my package is an om- 
nibus measure embracing a number of 
important criminal procedure improve- 
ments. Court decisions defining the lim- 
its of the powers of investigative officers 
in the field of searches and seizures need, 
to be clarified and codified. This bill 
makes it plain that a police officer, while 
making a lawful arrest, can search both 
the person and the immediate presence 
of the suspect for the purpose of pre- 
venting the suspect from escaping, pro- 
tecting the officer from attack, captur- 
ing property which is the fruit of the 
crime, or seizing property used in the 
commission of the crime. It would also 
translate into statutory law the recent 
ruling of the Supreme Court in the Hay- 
den case, which held that officers armed 
with an appropriate search warrant can 
seize and impound personal property to 
be used as so-called mere evidence in 
the prosecution’s case. Heretofore, the 
law has permitted seizure only of fruits 
of the crime and contraband. Mere evi- 
dence, no matter how probative, was 
exempt from seizure. 

The omnibus bill contains what has 
come to be known as the no-knock pro- 
posal. Under present law the officer with 
a search warrant is required before en- 
tering the premises to knock, request 
admission, and divulge his authority 
and purprse under the warrant. The bill 
would permit forcible entry against the 
will of the occupant if the magistrate 
has made a determination—and has reg- 
istered that determination in that war- 
rant—that the property sought is per- 
ishable or that danger to the life or limb 
of the officer might result without such 
authority. Such an entry may be made 
even without express authority in the 
warrant if this is necessary to his pro- 
tection in executing the warrant or if 
it is virtually certain that the occupant 
already knows the officer’s authority and 
purpose, 

Another part of the omnibus bill is 
the language of H.R. 8654 introduced 
earlier by the gentleman from Illinois 
LMr. Rattspack] and recently endorsed 
by the Republican task force on crime. 
This language, following the precedent 
in the Narcotics Control Act of 1956, 
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permits the prosecutor to appeal orders 
suppressing evidence or granting a mo- 
tion for return of seized property before 
the prosecution proceeds to trial. This 
proposal enjoys the support of the Presi- 
dent’s Crime Commission, the Judicial 
Conference on the United States, and 
the Department of Justice. 

The omnibus bill creates a new law 
enforcement tool which has long been 
needed. For the sake of brevity, it is 
called the “obstruction of investigation” 
law. Patterned after the concept of the 
obstruction of justice statute which has 
been on the books for many years, the 
new law would make it a new Federal 
crime for a person to obstruct a Federal 
criminal investigator engaged in the 
lawful investigation of a Federal offense. 

The omnibus bill undertakes to write 
a better witness immunity law than the 
nation now has. Indeed, the nation now 
has some 41 immunity laws. These are 
too many, too imprecise and too awk- 
ward. The language of the new bill rep- 
resents an improvement without perfec- 
tion. It is intended principally to be a 
working paper rather than the final 
product. Refinements can be made and 
some effort must be made to work out 
a system of coordination and liaison with 
State and local law enforcement per- 
sonnel. Until those who have special in- 
formation necessary to convict others 
can be assured that they will enjoy im- 
munity from prosecution at all levels of 
government, no Federal immunity stat- 
ute will function properly. 

The omnibus bill comes to grips with 
a problem which has plagued law en- 
forcement people from the beginning. 
Our perjury laws retain today the old 
common law requirements of direct evi- 
dence and corroborative testimony. The 
omnibus bill, while preserving the re- 
quirement for proving falsity, eliminates 
the direct evidence rule and the so-called 
two-witness rule. Such legislation was 
warmly recommended by the President’s 
Crime Commission, and most legal schol- 
ars agree that there is no longer any 
justification for the cumbersome proce- 
dures which the common law required. 

In context with this package of bills, 
I consider it appropriate to identify once 
again the electronic surveillance bill, 
H.R. 10037, introduced recently by the 
ranking Minority Member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocnu]; the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp]; myself and a score of other Re- 
publican Members of the House. 

The principal thrust of H.R. 10037 is 
to protect the right of privacy of the in- 
dividual citizen. For that purpose, it 
outlaws all wiretapping or bugging by 
private citizens. At the same time, the 
individual’s right of privacy is carefully 
balanced against socity’s right of secu- 
rity. The bill authorizes society to pro- 
tect itself by discovering the criminal 
plans and practices of those who have 
no proper regard for society’s security. 
It authorizes law enforcement authori- 
ties to acquire from a judge of competent 
jurisdiction a warrant—in the nature of 
a search warrant—authorizing the offi- 
cer under carefully proscribed conditions 
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to conduct electronic surveillance 
against named individuals in identified 
locations. 

H.R. 10037 implements the recom- 
mendation of and is patterned after the 
statutory scheme discussed in the orga- 
nized crime task force report published 
by the President’s Crime Commission. 

The bill contains the following signifi- 
cant features: 

Private use of wiretapping and elec- 
tronic eavesdropping devices would be 
absolutely prohibited. 

Federal law-enforcement officials could 
obtain court-authorized electronic sur- 
veillance orders for investigation of cer- 
tain specified offenses, including national 
security and organized crime. 

State authorities could engage in sim- 
ilar activities pursuant to proper State 
statutory authorization. The President’s 
proposal would not only ban all wiretap- 
ping and bugging but also repeal existing 
State laws. 

An elaborate and comprehensive sys- 
tem of checks and safeguards would be 
established to protect individual privacy, 
curb abuses by law-enforcement officers 
and assure the rights and liberties of the 
criminal. Such safeguards include pro- 
visions for the suppression of evidence 
when gathered improperly, advance no- 
tice to the defendant of intent to use 
such evidence prior to trial, notice to 
persons subject to such electronic sur- 
veillance within 1 year after the author- 
ization, limited periods for such author- 
ization, civil remedies to aggrieved 
parties, and strict limitation on certain 
privileged communications such as those 
between lawyer-client, husband-wife and 
clergyman-confidant. Public telephones 
would also be subject to similar stringent 
restrictions, 

All officials—State and Federal—en- 
gaged in electronic surveillance would 
be required to report annually through 
the administrative office of U.S. courts 
to the Congress on their activities to 
allow for continuing congressional over- 
view, and the legislation itself would be 
self-terminating in 8 years. 

It is thus apparent that the most care- 
ful thought and consideration has gone 
into the drafting of this bill in order to 
protect the privacy of the individual 
against both trespass by his neighbor and 
unreasonable intrusion by the policeman. 
And yet society’s interest in investigating 
and controlling criminal activity is in- 
corporated as an essential element of the 
equation of law and order. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to announce 
that I have been joined in the sponsor- 
ship of this package of bills by more than 
a score of Members of Congress, includ- 
ing JoHN RHODES, MELVIN Lamp, Bos 
WILSON, LESLIE ARENDS, BARBER CONABLE, 
CARLETON KING, CLARK MACGREGOR, ROB- 
ERT PRICE, ARCH MOORE, EDWARD HUTCH- 
INSON, ROBERT MCCLORY, ROBERT TAFT, 
HENRY P. Smıru III, and CHALMERS 
WYLIE. 

I repeat, as I began, this package of 
bills is intended to give law-enforcement 
authorities new and sharper tools for 
this task. It is well and good to attack 
the causes of crime at the environmental 
level. It is useful to treat with socioeco- 
nomic conditions which breed crime. We 
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need to improve the methodology of re- 
habilitation to help control recidivism. 
It is helpful to modernize and expand 
physical equipment and facilities used 
by policemen. 

Yet, we must understand that these 
are gradual, long-range techniques. 
Something needs to be done now. Our old 
laws are not adequate to the new need. 
They must be modernized. This is the 
province of the Congress. The people ex- 
pect the Congress to deal with this duty. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. I commend the gentleman 
from Virginia and the Republican task 
force for this very worthwhile effort. We 
all talk about the importance of doing 
something about crime. This is at least 
a step in the right direction. 

I am not familiar with everything in 
the package, but from what has been said 
by the gentleman I know something 
about the work done by the Republican 
task force. I certainly feel that the bill 
deserves serious consideration by every 
Member of Congress. 

Mr. POFF. I thank my distinguished 
colleague. Considering his background in 
law enforcement, his statement is indeed 
meaningful. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have joined the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Porr] in the intro- 
duction of three bills for the improve- 
ment of criminal justice within the Fed- 
eral judicial system. Since the gentle- 
man has already ably outlined their con- 
tent, I shall not presume further upon 
the time of the House to repeat the same 
information. But I think it important, 
Mr. Speaker, to emphasize the meaning 
of these proposals. 

At this time, when we are stunned by 
the very large increase of crime, when 
crime runs rampant, when law-enforce- 
ment officers and criminal trial courts 
have been rendered almost powerless by 
revolutionary new doctrine handed down 
from the Supreme Court and other ap- 
pellate judges, it becomes the urgent and 
immediate responsibility of the Congress 
and the several State legislatures to 
fashion new tools of criminal justice. We 
must be about the task of providing new 
tools to replace those which have been 
stricken down. It is our duty here to en- 
act new laws for the assistance of Fed- 
eral justice. It is the duty of the State 
legislatures to meet a similar responsi- 
bility in the several States. 

The bills being introduced today are 
intended to meet in part this critical 
duty imposed upon us. Two of them will 
afford new tools with which the Govern- 
ment may combat organized crime. We 
are aware of an increasing number of 
cases where interstate criminal syndi- 
cates are investing their ill-gotten crim- 
inal gains in legitimate business endeav- 
or, sometimes with a purpose to captur- 
ing control of a corporate enterprise to 
use it for their own illegal purposes. Two 
of the bills are aimed at that problem. 
The third bill provides new tools for 
reasonable searches and seizures, and 
makes other improvements in Federal 
criminal procedure. 
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I have joined in the introduction of 
this legislation, Mr. Speaker, out of a 
sense of strong conviction that this is 
the way Congress should combat crime. 
We cannot enforce the criminal law. We 
have no power to attempt it. The enforce- 
ment of the law is vested in other hands. 
But it is our duty to make the law which 
others respect and enforce. We should 
be hard at it. 

Today, when activist judges have been 
leaving their judging to become makers 
of the law, we in the legislative branch 
too often heard condemning judicial in- 
trusion upon our legitimate function and 
letting it go at that. Too often the judges 
find themselves faced with a set of cir- 
cumstances for which they find no 
statute law. The legislative branch has 
not spoken. In the settlement of disputes, 
therefore, the judges make the law. This 
has been happening so often in recent 
years that the people generally and, I 
fear, the legislative branch of Govern- 
ment as well, have fallen into the be- 
lief that the courts are superior to the 
legislature, and what the courts proclaim 
to be the law cannot be changed except 
by courts themselves. It is important to 
the survival of the legislative branch 
that it become vigorous in correcting by 
statute those pronouncements by the 
courts of last resort which the people's 
representatives believe to be poor law. 
And in those cases where the courts by 
constitutional interpretation make poor 
constitutional law, the Congress should 
reactivate its powers to narrow the effect 
of such rulings and to hold the courts in 
check. 

It is because I believe the bills we have 
introduced today contribute to the exer- 
cise of such principles that I lend my 
support to them, and congratulate the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr] for 
assuming the leadership in their prepa- 
ration. 

Mr. POFF. The gentleman has made 
his customary scholarly contribution, and 
I want to thank him for his kindness. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
am happy to join my colleague from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Porr] in introducing this 
package of crimefighting legislation. 

The need for strengthening law-en- 
forcement measures is nowhere more 
obvious than here in the Nation’s Capital 
and it was only last week that the Presi- 
dent said that he hoped everyone in this 
country will become alarmed at what is 
happening and ask their representatives 
to do something about it and that people 
who say they are against crime should 
show it by their votes as well as their 
voices. 

I hope the President will remember 
those words when these bills which are 
intended and needed to give law-enforce- 
ment authorities new and sharper tools 
come before him for his signature. 

It is long past time that the rights of 
the citizen who obeys the law are pro- 
tected and that we restore the oldest 
function of Government, that of uphold- 
ing law and order. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join today with a number of 
my distinguished House colleagues in in- 
troducing three bills dealing with crime 
in America today. 

Two of these bills represent a novel ap- 
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proach to the problem of organized crime 
by applying the antitrust laws to or- 
ganized crime syndicates. These bills 
would prohibit criminals from investing 
money they gain illegally in legitimate 
businesses involved in interstate or for- 
eign commerce. 

Organized crime is perhaps one of the 
most serious threats to our Nation today. 
The President’s Crime Commission has 
succinctly summarized the effect of or- 
ganized crime as follows: 

In many ways organized crime is the most 
sinister kind of crime in America. The men 
who control it have become rich and power- 
ful by encouraging the needy to gamble, by 
luring the troubled to destroy themselves 
with drugs, by extorting the profits of honest 
and hard-working businessmen, by collect- 
ing usury from those in financial plight, by 
maiming or murdering those who oppose 
them, by bribing those who are sworn to 
destroy them. Organized crime is not mere- 
ly a few preying upon a few. In a very real 
sense it is dedicated to subverting not only 
American institutions, but the very decency 
and integrity that are the most cherished 
attributes of a free society. 


Yet frequently the perpetrators of or- 
ganized crime go untouched by the law. 
The legislation we are introducing today 
would greatly facilitate the apprehension 
and removal of these dangerous parasites 
fror i society. 

One of the newest areas of penetration 
for these criminals which has recently 
come to light is their investment in and 
control of legal businesses and corpora- 
tions. The Chicago Tribune recently an- 
nounced that a multimillion-dollar ma- 
nipulation of the stock market master- 
minded by a Chicago crime syndicate is 
under investigation by a Federal grand 
jury in New York City. Apparently, these 
hoodlums had compromised or intimi- 
dated sufficient stockbrokers to artifi- 
cially push up sales for several days or 
weeks. When prices had skyrocketed, the 
hoodlums sold out. 

Another activity brought to light by 
the National Crime Commission is the 
underworld’s investment in legal busi- 
nesses and corporations. According to 
the Commission, organized crime has 
moved into businesses ranging from ac- 
counting to yeast manufacturing. Rack- 
eteers control firms with nationally 
known brand names and one “family” 
alone owns $300 million in real estate. 
The Commission continues that the un- 
derworld usually gets its toehold in busi- 
ness by the investment of illegally gained 
funds—untaxed revenue or crime profits. 

The legislation we are introducing to- 
day would strike at the heart of this 
syndicate investment and takeover. We 
must take action now to halt any further 
corrosion of the moral fiber of our Na- 
tion’s business. 

The third bill is an omnibus Criminal 
Procedures Act. It delineates more spe- 
cifically police powers by outlining the 
procedures for search and seizure, gath- 
ering evidence, no-knock entries, with 
a search warrant—under specified con- 
ditions—witness immunity, perjury def- 
inition, and obstruction of investigation. 
The enactment of such a bill is impera- 
tive to untangle the present maze of 
laws, court rulings, and so forth, which 
have arisen in the past few years. As an 
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example of one section of this bill, the 
police officer with a warrant would be 
permitted to forcibly enter against the 
will of the suspect, if the issuing au- 
thority had determined that the prop- 
erty sought was either perishable or that 
the officer’s life would be endangered 
without such authority. Under present 
law the officer is required to knock, re- 
quest admission, and identify the pur- 
pose of his warrant. 

I believe this bill is a meaningful and 
forward-looking step in the improve- 
ment of criminal procedures in our Na- 
tion and I am hopeful that my colleagues 
will take rapid and favorable action on 
this and the two previously mentioned 
bills. 

Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Porr] in spon- 
soring these three, anticrime bills. I urge 
that they be considered promptly. 

Great credit must be given to the gen- 
tleman and the Republican task force on 
crime of which he is chairman. His state- 
ment today concisely and clearly sets 
forth the dimensions of the crime prob- 
lem with which we must cope. His analy- 
sis of the crime problem, coupled with the 
statistics and findings of the President's 
Crime Commission, have set forth the 
urgent necessity for the Congress to act, 

This Nation cannot tolerate the con- 
tinued underground existence of crimi- 
nal syndicates which syphon off some $50 
billion a year from the Nation's com- 
merce. We cannot tolerate the continued 
existence of criminal syndicates possess- 
ing such enormous concentrations of 
financial power. 

The first two bills are directed to 
breaking the power of criminal syndi- 
cates. The third bill, an omnibus bill, is 
designed to strengthen the power of so- 
ciety to protect itself from crime. 

It would do this by clarifying and de- 
fining the authority of police officers, 
while making lawful arrests, to search 
both the person and the immediate vi- 
cinity of a suspect for the purpose of 
preventing the suspect from escaping, or 
for protecting the officer from attack 
and for the purpose of seizing property 
which has been stolen or which has been 
used in the commission of a crime. 

The bill would also allow police officers 
to enter the premises of a suspect forci- 
bly, against the will of the occupant, pro- 
vided he has previously obtained the 
written authority of the appropriate 
court to do so. Under present law, a 
policeman armed with a warrant is re- 
quired to knock, request permission to 
enter, and divulge his authority and pur- 
pose under the warrant. This is a very 
hampering ruling. You can imagine the 
boys inside rushing around to burn up 
the numbers slips while the law waits 
politely outside for permission to come 
in 


The omnibus bill deals with other mat- 
ters affecting witnesses and rights of 
appeal. The gentleman from Virginia ex- 
plained them all in his statement. 

I support these bills because they are 
a strong, just answer to the crisis of 
crime in this Nation. The Federal Gov- 
ernment must respond to the crisis and 
do so quickly. 
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Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am proud to join the gentleman from 
Virginia and others of our colleagues in 
introducing these three bills to combat 
the frightening increase in the rate of 
crime in the United States, and I pay 
tribute to the gentleman from Virginia 
IMr. Porr], the distinguished chairman 
of the House Republican Task Force on 
Crime, and to Senator Roman Hruska, 
of Nebraska, for sponsoring these new 
tools in our Nation’s fight against crime. 
This battle is rapidly escalating into a 
life-and-death struggle between those 
on the one hand who, through utter con- 
tempt for and utter disregard of law and 
order, would wreck our country and, in 
the long run, the world, and on the other 
hand those forces of decency and fair 
dealing upon whom the fate of this 
country and of the world will ultimately 
and does now depend. 

The fundamental decision as to 
whether this country and the world itself 
shall survive is whether the people of 
this country and the people of the world 
are willing to fight for and dedicate 
themselves to the way of law and order 
rather than the law of the jungle. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, these two bills 
which rely on our antitrust tradition 
to prohibit the use in legitimate busi- 
ness of illegally acquired funds or those 
deliberately unreported for income tax 
purposes, and this third bill in the na- 
ture of an omnibus Criminal Procedure 
Act which proposes a number of impor- 
tant improvements in criminal proce- 
dure, are three new weapons for the 
forces of law and order and decency in 
the age-old fight against criminal evil. 
May they prove effective, and may they 
carry the message to the people of the 
United States that their representatives 
are gravely concerned about and dedi- 
cated to the eradication of the weed of 
crime which flourishes today and throt- 
tles with corruption the vitality of our 
Nation. 

Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
all heard reports of mounting crime. We 
receive countless letters about criminal 
activities, not just activities of violence 
but also activities involving less sensa- 
tional financial entanglements. 

The bills we propose today strike at 
both crime and the profits derived from 
crime. By prohibiting investment of in- 
come derived from criminal activities in 
business enterprises involving interstate 
or foreign commerce, we will strike at the 
core of organized crime. By prohibiting 
investment of intentionally unreported 
income and providing for a $50,000 fine 
and/or 1 year’s imprisonment, we will 
make the law more than a simple repri- 
mand. 

Legislation must meet the sophistica- 
tion with which organized crime operates. 
The first two bills of this package are 
a fine start toward meeting the challenge 
of organized crime. The bills go a long 
way toward restoring competition in cer- 
tain segments of the business community 
that have been infiltrated and corrupted 
by organized crime. 

The third bill we propose, the Crim- 
inal Procedure Revision Act, helps to de- 
fine standards, clearly and explicitly, by 
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which investigation officers should act 
in the course of duty. 

None of the bills we propose today will 
solve the mounting problems of crime, 
but they are an important step forward. 
These bills will be an important addi- 
tion to our anticrime statutes. They are 
needed, and they provide a sound basis 
for action by Members. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to join my colleague, the very capable 
chairman of the Republican anticrime 
task force, Representative RICHARD H. 
Porr, of Virginia, in sponsoring three 
bills aimed at reducing crime. 

The first of these bills would prohibit 
the investment of funds illegally ac- 
quired through criminal activity in legit- 
imate business enterprise; the second 
would prohibit the investment of funds 
deliberately unreported for federal in- 
come tax purposes in a legal business 
concern; and the third may be said to be 
an omnibus bill to assist the police officer 
in search. Under this bill an officer, while 
making a lawful arrest, may search for 
evidence relating to the commission of 
the crime. The Supreme Court has said 
that under present law a search warrant 
is needed, which results in the loss of the 
evidence many times. 

There is a no-knock proposal designed 
to allow law-enforcement officers access 
to premises without forewarning crimi- 
nal occupants and, therefore, not only 
endangering their lives but jeopardizing 
their chances to obtain evidence where 
a search warrant has been obtained. 

There is an obstruction-of-investiga- 
tion section. This represents an attempt 
to provide a better witness-immunity 
law. 

These bills represent only a beginning 
in meeting the crime-control problem. 
They do represent a vehicle by which 
hearings may be held and discussions 
may be had with respect to these areas 
of major concern. 

Emphasis in the laws must be placed 
on protection of the victims rather than 
protection of the criminal as has been 
the case in the immediate past. 

We have been told that the criminal 
is really not to blame—that he is the 
victim of his environment, and needs 
only rehabilitation. But obviously this 
soft approach has not worked. What we 
need is some uniform system of crimi- 
nal justice so that punishment is swift 
and consistent with the crime and the 
circumstances. There should also be bet- 
ter cooperation in law enforcement by 
Federal, State, and local officials. 

We in Congress must develop legisla- 
tion to meet the challenge of a whole 
series of U.S. Supreme Court decisions 
in such a way as to resume our tradi- 
tional concern with citizen safety, while 
protecting the constitutional rights of 
the accused. 

I, therefore, respectfully urge imme- 
diate consideration of these three bills 
and hope that the Congress will enact 
legislation in these regards. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to cosponsor the bills introduced 
today by the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Of continuing concern to me is the 
problem of organized crime. In my own 
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State of Illinois it is no secret that orga- 
nized crime is big business. Despite the 
excellent work of the Illinois and Chi- 
cago Crime Commissions in investigat- 
ing the activities of criminal syndicates, 
and the fine job done by the U.S. attor- 
ney's office in Chicago in recently bring- 
ing a number of notorious criminal syn- 
dicate leaders to justice, the problem of 
organized crime continues to grow. 

One of the reasons for this growth 
stems from the fact that organized crime 
operations—principally those of the 
Mafia, or Cosa Nostra, as it is sometimes 
called—have become highly sophisti- 
cated in the last few years. 

Illegal gambling remains the prime 
source of syndicate revenue—an esti- 
mated $50 billion per year. However, the 
coffers of organized crime are now be- 
ginning to be filled with profits from 
illegitimately acquired and financed, but 
otherwise respectable, business opera- 
tions. As the President’s Task Force on 
Organized Crime points out in a recent 
report, criminal control of business con- 
cerns is achieved in several ways, the 
principal two being: First, investing con- 
cealed profits acquired from gambling 
and other illegal activities; and second, 
accepting business interests in payment 
of owners’ gambling debts. Using these 
and other means of criminal takeover, 
organized crime has infiltrated such 
legitimate enterprises as the real estate, 
restaurant, grocery and produce, and gar- 
ment businesses. 

The dimensions of this problem were 
recently made clear when it was revealed 
that one criminal syndicate has interests 
estimated at $300 million in the real es- 
tate business alone. While perhaps sur- 
prising, this example is not unusual and, 
indeed, the extent of control of otherwise 
legitimate businesses remains virtually 
unascertainable. 

Businesses financed by illegally ac- 
quired funds or legally acquired funds 
unlawfully reported for Federal income 
tax purposes, are virtually immune from 
prosecution under our present laws. The 
State of Illinois unfortunately suffers 
from a high incidence of organized 
crime-supported businesses. However, 
such businesses know no State boundaries 
and freely operate across State lines. As 
such these business activities constitute 
a burden on free enterprise, restrain- 
ing competition, and engaging in un- 
fair labor practices. 

Heretofore, the only sanctions avail- 
able to the Justice Department in such 
cases were the civil and criminal provi- 
sions of the antitrust and fair trade 
laws. While civil suits and criminal prose- 
cutions against business racketeers and 
their corporations have been successful 
in some instances, the antitrust and fair 
trade laws literally were not designed for, 
nor do they adequately provide a means 
of coping with the illegal business prac- 
tices of criminal syndicates. Indeed, to 
protect themselves from suit and prose- 
cution, various criminal cartels employ 
staffs of attorneys, accountants, and 
business consultants—many of whom do 
nothing more than work exclusively on 
the quasi-legitimate business affairs of 
organized crime. 

Mr. Speaker, steps must be taken now 
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to provide an adequate means of bring- 
ing full weight of Federal law enforce- 
ment to bear on those who would sub- 
vert and strangle free enterprise through 
the operation of illegitimately financed 
business concerns. To this end, I am 
pleased to associate myself with remarks 
of the gentleman from Virginia, and to 
join with him in sponsoring the two bills 
introduced here today. By providing civil 
and penal sanctions to prohibit the in- 
vestment of illegally acquired funds in 
legitimate business concerns, and pro- 
hibiting the investment in such concerns 
of legally acquired funds but fraudulent- 
ly concealed revenue this Congress can 
put an end to a new and vicious crime 
before it reaches monstrous proportions. 

Mr. Speaker, I should also like to 
briefly address myself to the third bill 
provided in the anticrime package in- 
troduced today. This bill, an omnibus 
measure to enhance our State and Fed- 
eral criminal procedures is long overdue. 
Indeed, it contains substance of several 
measures which I have introduced pre- 
viously in both the 89th and 90th Con- 
gresses. Among these are an obstruction 
of justice statute, and a witness immu- 
nity statute. The need for these provi- 
sions has been well established. 

For example, one need only look to 
the report of the President’s Crime Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement, or the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court in the area 
of criminal and civil contempt, to make 
out a case for broadening the right of 
the courts to confer immunity upon ad- 
verse witnesses, particularly those as- 
sociated with the Mafia. Only in this 
way can the information necessary to 
convict organized crime lords be elicited. 

Mr. Speaker, there was never a more 
propitious time to wage an all-out war 
on crime at every level of law enforce- 
ment. Such an effort has been called for 
by the administration, by concerned Fed- 
eral and State judicial officers, and most 
certainly by the overwhelming majority 
of the Members of this House. As part 
of this effort, I urge my colleagues to 
8 and support the bills introduced 

ay. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members who de- 
sire to do so may be permitted to ex- 
tend their remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. En- 
MONDSON). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


JULY IS DESIGNATED WHEAT 
MONTH IN KANSAS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, July will be 
Wheat Month in the great wheat-pro- 
ducing State of Kansas. Although this 
is the first officially designated Wheat 
Month, it is entirely appropriate because 
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Kansas is the largest wheat-producing 
State in the Nation. 

Wheat Month will be celebrated by 
special appearances of the Kansas 
Wheat Queen, Miss June Inskeep, of 
Cawker City. Other special events during 
July will include radio and television pro- 
grams, news items, and local celebra- 
tions and activities centered around the 
theme of Wheat Month.” 

The wheat industry is vital to the over- 
all economy of the State of Kansas, and 
especially to my First District in western 
Kansas. A great many people are asso- 
ciated with the production, handling, 
storage, transportation, milling, and 
processing of wheat and wheat products. 
The economy of nearly every Kansan is 
in some way affected by the wheat indus- 
try. 

Of special interest are the recent esti- 
mates published by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. June 1 estimates indicate 
the U.S. 1967 wheat crop will be 
the largest on record. The June 1 
forecast places winter and spring wheat 
production at 1,550,386,000 bushels com- 
pared to 1,310,642,000 in 1966—an in- 
crease of 239,744,000 bushels, or 15 per- 
cent of the 1966 total. June 1 estimates 
for Kansas were up 27,190,000 bushels 
over the estimates of a month earlier. 
Kansas’ crop in 1966 was 200,070,000 
bushels. Recent adverse weather condi- 
tions in most areas of Kansas may re- 
sult in a downward adjustment of the 
228,396,000-bushel crop estimated on 
June 1. Heavy and persistent rains have 
taken a heavy toll of the standing crop. 
Harvest has been delayed and some grain 
is reported damaged. In many instances, 
weeds are coming up through the flat- 
tened wheat and the harvested grain is, 
as a result, reduced in quality. The extent 
of damage is not known at this time, but 
the total crop undoubtedly will be less 
than the June 1 estimates. 

The prospects of a good wheat crop in 
1967 is encouraging from the standpoint 
of the need for wheat here at home and 
abroad. Wheat has been the principal 
product used to avert famine in the de- 
veloping countries in years past and will 
continue to be ever more important in 
the future. There is no question but that 
the attainment of an adequate supply of 
food for the ever-increasing world popu- 
lation is one of the greatest challenges 
we face today. Population growth rates 
have outpaced increases in food produc- 
tion. For example, in a few years over 
half of the world’s population will be 
under 25 years of age. In India the popu- 
lation increases 1 million per month, and 
in the world it is over 1 million more peo- 
ple each week. Simply stated, the prob- 
lem is too many people, not enough food. 

We must recognize that the time for 
talking about world population and food 
needs is past and we must now move into 
a plan of action. Kansans have been busy 
in years past and will continue to make 
their contribution in the future. 

For the past 10 years the State of 
Kansas has produced an average of more 
than 200 million bushels of wheat per 
year. With reasonable weather, we be- 
lieve production will continue at this 
level and even increase over the next few 
years. The value of the 1967 Kansas 
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wheat crop is estimated at close to $0.4 
billion—a significant part of the agri- 
cultural economy of the State. 

What the future will bring in terms 
of income to individual Kansas wheat 
producers, and those of the Nation, re- 
mains to be seen. In any case, the only 
way in which wheat producers will con- 
tinue record production levels is to see 
that they get adequate compensation for 
the labor and management which they 
contribute to their farming enterprise. 
For example, figures from the Southwest 
Kansas Farm Management Association 
show the average farmer keeping records 
with the association has an investment 
of $365,000. Last year this average 
farmer showed an $11,000 net farm in- 
come. This is about a 4 percent return 
on his investment and family labor is 
included. In no other industry, and 
farming is an industry, does an owner 
receive so smal] a return on his invest- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful that Wheat 
Month in Kansas might accomplish, 
among others, these three things: first, 
focus added attention on Kansas as the 
Nation’s number one wheat-producing 
State; second, give Kansas an opportu- 
nity to learn more of the significance of 
the wheat industry; and third, to pro- 
mote the sale of wheat products to meet 
domestic and world food needs. 


OBSERVANCE OF WEEK OF JULY 
FOURTH AS NATIONAL SAFE 
BOATING WEEK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CHAM- 
BERLAIN], is recognized for 30 minutes. 

: ERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
once again it is nearing that time of the 
year for all Americans to place special 
effort in the observance of the week of 
July Fourth as National Safe Boating 
Week. That week is expressly dedicated 
to the safety of those Americans who 
spend much of their leisure time using 
the waverways of this great Nation. 

The cause of National Safe Boating 
Week is worthy enough that the Presi- 
dent of the United States issued the fol- 
lowing proclamation earlier this year in 
accordance with Public Law 85-445, 
which I sponsored in the 85th Congress: 

Pleasure boating has become one of Amer- 
ica’s favorite pastimes. Last year, more than 
40 million Americans took to the water in 
more than eight million boats. They also 
added nearly $3 billion to our economy. 

This growing use of our waters must be 
accompanied by a greater awareness of 
s&fety. For the more boats in use the greater 
the potential hazards. If we are to insure the 
full enjoyment of boating, and to avoid need- 
less injury, loss of life, and destruction of 
property, we must pay increased attention 
to the basic principles of boating safety. 

Boating organizations, the boating in- 
dustry, and the Federal and State agen- 
cies must share responsibility for promoting 
boating safety by informing the public of 
safety regulations and recommended safety 
practices, Only through such concerted com- 
munity effort can boating be made one of our 
safest recreational sports, as well as one of 
the most popular. 

To focus national attention on the im- 
portance of boating safety, the Congress by 
a joint resolution approved June 4, 1958 (72 
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Stat, 179) has requested the President to 
proclaim annually the week which includes 
July 4 as National Safe Boating Week: 

Now, therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate the week beginning 
July 2, 1967 as National Safe Boating Week. 

I encourage all Americans using our water- 
ways to learn and observe boating safety 
practices and emergency procedures, and to 
minimize the injury, loss of life, and de- 
struction of property resulting from such 
boating accidents as occur, I urge them to 
extend courteous treatment to their fellow 
boatmen during this week and throughout 
the year. 

I also invite the Governors of the States, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and oth- 
er areas subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States to provide for the observance 
of this week. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 
twenty-fourth day of January in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and sixty- 
seven, and of the independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred 
and ninety-first. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 


This proclamation is clearly indicative 
of the importance that the President 
attaches to recreational boating safety 
and National Safe Boating Week. 

INCREASE IN RECREATIONAL BOATING 


To make the ideals of safe boating in- 
teresting as well as vital to the entire 
boating industry and the boating public, 
the U.S. Coast Guard enlists the con- 
tinual assistance and cooperation of or- 
ganizations such as the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary, the U.S. Power Squadrons, the 
American Red Cross, the National Safety 
Council, as well as boatmen everywhere. 

Safe boating is an enormously big 
project when it is considered there will 
be over 40 million Americans in more 
than 8 million boats of all kinds plying 
the waters from the far reaches of Guam 
in the Pacific to the Virgin Islands in the 
Atlantic, and from Alaska across the 
continent to Puerto Rico. Every river, 
lake, inlet, and bay where navigation by 
any kind of craft is possible will note 
the presence of the American boatman. 

The boating industry reports that 
overall recreational expenditures have 
risen nearly 50 percent since 1956, and 
net sales of boats have increased well 
over 50 percent during the same period. 
Dollar shipments of marine products 
other than boats and motors posted an- 
other alltime high monthly average for 
1966. For the fifth year in a row Amer- 
icans increased their retail spending on 
boats and boating equipment. The 1966 
estimate—a new record—was over $2.8 
billion. This huge amount of money was 
spent for new and used boats, motors, 
accessories, safety equipment, fuel, in- 
surance, docking fees, maintenance, club 
dues, storage, repairs, and club member- 
ships. 

The Coast Guard released its annual 
boating statistics report, as required by 
the Federal Boating Act of 1958 on 
May 1 of this year. The Federal Boating 
Act of 1958 provides for a standardized 
system for the numbering and identifica- 
tion of undocumented vessels, including 
the pleasure boats of more than 10 horse- 
power, and also for participation in this 
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program by the several States. Since the 
effective day of this legislation, April 1, 
1960, 47 States have enacted into law 
numbering systems which have been ap- 
proved by the U.S. Coast Guard, as meet- 
ing the standards set forth in this act. 

The safety aspect of the tremendous 
explosive growth in recreational boating 
is of increasing concern to the Coast 
Guard and to the new Department of 
Transportation. Compare 1966’s 4,067,- 
000 registered boats with the 16,000 in 
1905, or even the 21⁄4 million in 1945, and 
the need for boating safety as a full-time 
operation is quite apparent. More boats 
plus more people logically add up to 
more chances for boating accidents. 
While Congress, State legislatures, press, 
boating industry, and educational or- 
ganizations direct efforts toward promo- 
tion of safety afloat, the most effective 
safety efforts lie with the individual 
boatman. 


NUMBER OF FATALITIES 


There was a slight decline in fatalities 
in boating for 1966—1,318 as compared 
to 1,360 in 1965. In its annual report, the 
Coast Guard revealed that 44.8 percent 
or 591 of the deaths due to boating ac- 
cidents last year were from boats not 
required to be numbered, including row- 
boats, canoes, sailboats, rafts, and other 
small craft. During the same period, 
1966, the numbering of boats in all States 
and territorial possessions of the United 
States remained at an alltime high of 
over 4 million. 

Capsizings, as in past years, still re- 
main as the largest type of casualty in 
the recorded deaths. In 1966, capsizings 
took 47 percent of the total number of 
lives lost in boating accidents. This fig- 
ure is more than the 1965 percentage. 
Injuries increased while boat number- 
ing remained constant. Of the 2,873 per- 
sons in peril because of boating acci- 
dents, drowning accounted for 1,172 vic- 
tims, and 1,013 of the drowned were 
found with no lifesaving devices, al- 
though in most cases they were required 
by law. 

Last year a total of 5,567 vessels were 
involved in 4,350 reported boating acci- 
dents, where there was at least $100 
property damage, or injury, or death. 
This figure shows that 765 more vessels 
were involved in 1966 than the previous 
year; 1,059 of these vessels were involved 
in fatal accidents, while 958 were in acci- 
dents resulting in injuries; 2,333 of the 
total number of boats involved in acci- 
dents received only property damage. 
Speaking in millions, the amount of 
property damage was over the $7 mil- 
lion mark. 

COAST GUARD BOATING SAFETY ACTIVITIES 


To have really safe boating in Ameri- 
can waters, the Coast Guard and assist- 
ing organizations must get directly to 
the basic problem. They must reach the 
individuals comprising the millions that 
are the boating public. In an attempt to 
reach these boatmen, the Coast Guard is 
continuing its newly inaugurated educa- 
tion and persuasion program. Through 
boating films, safety publications, auxil- 
iary programs, and utilization of the 
personnel assigned to the mobile board- 
ing detachments in public education 
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activities, the Coast Guard takes advan- 
tage of every opportunity to stress the 
practical aspects of boating safety. The 
Coast Guard also has close coordination 
with the boating industry, the National 
Safety Council, and other such vital or- 
ganizations. The safety patrol concept 
in recreational boating was a new idea 
in 1964 and will be stressed on all water- 
fronts this year. Using the mobile board- 
ing detachments, the Coast Guard will 
have an on-the-move safety patrol 
which will make unpublished stops at 
every possible navigable lake, river, or 
other waterfront where boating activi- 
ties are conducted. The safety patrol is 
a roving waterborne patrol of boating 
areas for the purpose of deterring, de- 
tecting, and reporting unsafe practices. 
At the present time, there are 37 mobile 
boarding detachments which form the 
backbone of the safety patrol. More are 
planned. These units are effective because 
of their mobility, thus preserving flexi- 
bility so that a broader impact is ob- 
tained. The primary mission of these 
units is to minimize unsafe practices 
such as speed, overloading, improper 
loading, operating while under the in- 
fluence of liquor, operating in swimming 
areas, operating in posted dangerous 
waters, and heading out into stormy con- 
ditions when they should be heading for 
shelter. The effectiveness of the mobile 
units is not to be measured in the num- 
ber of boardings reported. The measur- 
ment of their effectiveness will be 
whether or not our waterways will be 
made any safer; whether the boating 
public is better educated in safe boating 
procedures by the apprehension of the 
reckless or negligent operator; and fin- 
ally whether the accident rate decreases. 
The Coast Guard will educate, persuade, 
and enforce the law. Boating accident 
fatalities must be cut down, as well as 
the number of other accidents. 


BOATING SAFETY A JOINT EFFORT 


The Coast Guard Auxiliary is also ex- 
tremely active in the education of the 
boating public as to safe boating prac- 
tices. As a voluntary, nonmilitary or- 
ganization, the auxiliarists’ purpose is to 
promote safety in recreational boating. 
Its more than 24,000 members are ex- 
perienced boatmen, amateur radio op- 
erators, or licensed aircraft pilots. The 
three basic programs carried out by the 
auxiliary are the courtesy motorboat ex- 
amination, public instruction, and op- 
erations; 144,208 persons were instructed 
in three safe boating courses last year; 
177,160 courtesy motorboat examinations 
were performed. 

As a regulatory and enforcement 
agency of the U.S. Government, the Coast 
Guard encourages State activity in law 
enforcement procedures. Sometimes 
when the positive approach of education 
and persuasion fails, the negative or 
punitive approach gets the message 
across. 

During 1966 the Coast Guard in con- 
junction with its law enforcement duties, 
boarded 74,694 vessels for equipment and 
safety examinations. Of this total, over 
40,000 of the boardings were performed 
by mobile detachments. Nearly half of 
the vessels boarded by mobile units were 
found to be in violation. This high per- 
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centage is due to selective boardings. In 
actual figures, 47.3 percent of the total 
number of boats boarded by mobile units 
were found deficient in some manner. A 
total of nearly 70,000 man-hours were 
expended by the Coast Guard mobile 
boarding detachments in recreational 
boating safety during 1966 in safety pa- 
trols and public information activities. 
NATIONAL SAFE BOATING WEEK 


National Safe Boating Week—focusing 
attention upon the need of pleasure boat- 
men to know and comply with safe boat- 
ing practices and regulation—will begin 
July 2 this year as stated in the procla- 
mation. Its objective is to urge the more 
than 40 million people constituting the 
boating public to help “keep boating 
safe”—to teach important fundamentals 
of safe boating to the newcomers, and 
to remind experienced skippers to prac- 
tice common sense and courtesy afloat. 
The basic theme for this year’s observ- 
ance of the week is “Safe Boating Is 
Fun.” 

National Safe Boating Week also pays 
tribute to the many persons and orga- 
nizations who have contributed toward 
maintaining boating’s fine safety record. 
This year more than 761 Coast Guard 
Auxiliary flotillas, 365 U.S. power squad- 
rons, 350 boating clubs, and scores of 
other boating clubs and safety organiza- 
tions will participate in National Safe 
Boating Week observances in communi- 
ties throughout the country. 

This year the National Safe Boating 
Week Committee has done an excellent 
job of promoting and coordinating this 
event. This committee includes repre- 
sentatives from the U.S. Coast Guard, 
the US. Coast Guard Auxiliary, the 
American Boat and Yacht Council, the 
American National Red Cross, the Amer- 
ican Power Boat Association, the Amer- 
ican Water Ski Association, the Boy 
Scouts of America, the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army, the Na- 
tional Association of Engine and Boat 
Manufacturers, the National Association 
of State Boating Law Administrators, 
the National Safe Boating Association, 
the National Safety Council, the Out- 
board Boating Club of America, the U.S. 
Power Squadrons, the Yacht Safety 
Bureau, and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, 

To all of these organizations safety in 
pleasure boating is as important as it is 
to the individual and his family. To all 
of those national and local committees 
actively participating in National Safe 
Boating Week I extend my congratula- 
tions. I urge all others interested in boat- 
ing safety to join in making this an even 
more effective National Safe Boating 
Week than the successful ones in the 
past. Let us continue the good practices 
of National Safe Boating Week through- 
out the year. 


U.S. FOREIGN POLICY, THE U.N., AND 
A CHANGING WORLD 
Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
CXITI——1132—Part 14 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time I have been gravely concerned 
about the lack of creativity in our for- 
eign policy. We seem always to react to 
Communist initiatives. We continue to 
support reactionary governments for the 
sake of temporary stability. We continue 
to pour arms into tense areas of the 
world, adding to existing dangers, and 
risking the likelihood that those arms 
will be used against our interests or in 
wars between the recipients, as was the 
case with India and Pakistan, and more 
recently, between Israel and the Arab 
States. 

We continue to let the United Nations 
slide into ineffectiveness without taking 
the initiative for its improvement. We 
continue to escalate the war in Vietnam 
without even pointing toward any con- 
structive, peaceful resolution. 

Instead of a creative foreign policy, we 
rely on military strength, decreasing 
economic assistance which could bolster 
the underdeveloped and emerging na- 
tions of the free world. We are forfeiting 
our leadership role in world affairs. 

While there are many Americans who 
would say we have more than challenge 
enough concentrating our energies and 
resources on solving our domestic prob- 
lems, it is not possible today to consider 
the problems at home without relating 
them to our international position. If for 
no other reason, our domestic economy 
is increasingly dependent on our partici- 
pating in the vast and growing markets 
abroad. Today, a large proportion of our 
jobs are tied to imports and exports, and 
this will grow markedly as a result of the 
recent Kennedy round of tariff reduc- 
tions facilitating world trade among the 
developed nations. Trade with the un- 
derdeveloped nations represents the 
hugest untapped potential market for 
every aspect of our production. It is our 
real economic new frontier. 

The sole basis of our foreign policy to- 
day apears to be the negative role of 
anticommunism. Important as is protec- 
tion of free nations from imposition of 
Communist totalitarianism, this is not 
adequate as a foreign policy. The de- 
prived and restive people who are a ma- 
jority of the world’s population cannot 
eat anticommunism. Anticommunism 
does not offer their children any oppor- 
tunity for education, their economies 
any opportunity for expansion. Indeed, 
even effective anticommunism requires 
an affirmative policy offering economic 
and social opportunity, leading to self- 
sufficiency and meaningful political self- 
determination. We must not be in the po- 
sition of responding all the time to Com- 
munist initiatives—we must be the con- 
structive movers of the world. We must 
present a positive program with which 
the people of the world can identify, lest 
their only hope for improvement lie with 
the false hope offered by the Communist 
world. 

Let us not kid ourselves that there are 
easy military solutions to even the nega- 
tive goal of anticommunism. Those who 
have espoused this course of bludgeon- 
ing our way through the world are fast 
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learning its frustrations and expense. 
We should be increasing our constructive 
foreign involvements rather than with- 
drawing from them in reliance on mili- 
tary solutions. 

It is better by far that we should spend 
a few billions creatively to help free na- 
tions stand on their own feet than be- 
come quagmired in the blood, destruc- 
tion, and limitless expense of repetitive 
military interventions. 

The yoke of Communist totalitarian- 
ism will be thrown off at any rate most 
surely and effectively by the forces of 
nationalism than by any U.S. interven- 
tion. This has been demonstrated dra- 
matically by the ouster of the Chinese 
from several African countries and In- 
donesia, and in Eastern Europe by the 
resurgence of independence and private 
initiative. 

Our role in Eastern Europe, Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America should be to 
encourage constructive nationalism, to 
side with the forces of constructive 
change rather than the often stultifying 
status quo, to identify with the legitimate 
aspirations of the people rather than the 
technical legitimacy of governments 
which repress those aspirations. 

America is losing its international 
prestige largely through abandonment 
of a creative, affirmative role offering 
hope to the world’s people, and through 
substitution of a policy relying primarily 
= military threats or actual interven- 

n. 

There is no question in my mind that, 
until we can create effective interna- 
tional peacekeeping machinery, we must 
maintain our military strength. But we 
must use it wisely and with great re- 
straint. We must not substitute sword- 
rattling for a foreign policy. Above all, 
we must not become the schoolyard bully 
of the world. While the schoolyard bully 
may command deference from all his 
classmates out of fear for a while, he 
soon becomes roundly hated; and one 
day it is inevitable that his weaker asso- 
ciates will band together to do him in. 

Our first order of national policy and 
action should be the improvement of the 
United Nations as a vehicle for effec- 
tively settling international disputes and 
avoiding international military conflicts. 
Nowhere are there greater or more cru- 
cial opportunities for our leadership. No 
other forum is so ideally suited for em- 
phasizing the greatest of our affirmative 
strengths, the application interna- 
tionally of the great principles of democ- 
racy on which.we have thrived. We do a 
lot of preaching at home about the 
glories of our democracy. We hail the 
high state of our civilization in the prin- 
ciples and practice of government by 
consent of the governed through elected 
representatives. We even proclaim self- 
determination as one of the guiding 
lights of our foreign policy. Indeed, I 
think the major advance from the cave- 
man to modern civilization is the ac- 
ceptance of law. Yet, we seem satisfied to 
see the relationships between nations 
persist in a barbaric state, determined 
by the cudgel. It is time we began prac- 
ticing internationally the democracy we 
preach at home. 

How can we expect the U.N. to be effec- 
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tive when we will submit to it only those 
problems for which we expect favorable 
action? Our failure initially to place be- 
fore the U.N. the crises in the Dominican 
Republic and Vietnam were perhaps the 
signal factors in undermining the au- 
thority and prestige of the U.N. If we 
mean what we say about our faith in 
democracy, then we must be willing to 
submit to democratic processes. Who can 
say that the U.N.’s disposition of the 
Dominican and Vietnam crises would 
have been any worse than our own? 

How can we expect the International 
Court of Justice to be effective as a 
means of resolving international legal 
disputes so long as we will not repeal our 
own Connelly Reservation which permits 
us unilaterally to withdraw any case 
simply by declaring that it affects our 
vital interests—and thus by reciprocity 
equally releases every other nation? We 
must repeal it. Were it not for this reser- 
vation, the legal problems of the current 
Israeli-Arab dispute over rights of access 
to the Gulf of Aqaba might bindingly be 
brought before the Court. 

How can we expect the international 
community to take seriously our preach- 
ments about the importance of equitable 
treatment of all persons so long as we 
refuse to ratify the Human Rights Con- 
ventions? We must ratify them. 

In these and in many other ways, we 
have not only failed to take leadership 
toward making the U.N. an effective in- 
ternational instrument, but we have 
actually been instrumental in keeping it 
from being effective. 

Of course, the U.S. role toward the 
U.N. has not been wholly negative, by 
any means. We have paid the costs of the 
U.N. and its related agencies, far above 
our fair share. We have supported the 
U.N. peacekeeping operations, though it 
must be noted that all these operations 
so far have been considered to be in our 
own interests. We have been the driving 
force behind the nuclear test-ban 
treaty, the antiproliferation treaty and 
the treaty on peaceful uses of space. 
There are many affirmative things to be 
said on behalf of our role in the U.N., 
many serious criticisms to be made of 
the obstructionism practiced by the 
Soviet-bloc countries and France. Never- 
theless, these affirmatives do not excuse 
our failure of fundamental leadership to 
make the U.N. effective and our un- 
willingness to submit to the U.N. enough 
sovereignty to permit it to function sig- 
nificantly in the critical fields of conflict 
that face the world today. 

Many would argue that the United 
States cannot afford to risk submitting 
to the U.N. disputes of vital concern to 
our interests because of the inadequacy 
of the U.N. machinery. Past performance 
of the U.N. does not bear this out. Only 
a handful of minor resolutions out of 
thousands have been adopted against our 
vote. We are not in any immediate dan- 
ger of being overwhelmed in the U.N. by 
hostile or irresponsible majorities, even 
with its present structural inadequacies. 

If the machinery of the U.N. is out- 
dated, however, as I think it is in very 
important respects, it is up to us to take 
the initiative to modernize it. It is up to 
us to exercise the leadership which is 
ours by virtue of our strength and power. 
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It is up to us to create of the U.N. an in- 
strument to which we and other nations 
will be willing to submit major interna- 
tional controversies. 

The major structural problems facing 
the U.N. are creation of an effective 
peacekeeping force and machinery for 
its use, elimination of the veto power in 
the Security Council as an absolute de- 
vice to obstruct too wide an area of U.N. 
action, the proliferation of membership 
in the General Assembly to the point 
where it is no longer representative by 
any reasonable criteria, and economic 
inadequacies for financing the U.N. it- 
self, its specialized agencies, and its 
peacekeeping activities. The United 
States should take the lead by proposing 
charter revisions or statutory changes to 
resolve each of these issues. 

The veto is the major obstacle to effec- 
tive U.N. peacekeeping. Too many of the 
world’s vital security issues are presently 
subject to absolute veto by any one of 
the five permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council. If the U.N. is to become 
enabled to deal with major security 
problems, we simply must be willing to 
risk more of these problems to U.N. reso- 
lution. This can be approached in a 
number of ways. First, we could consider 
reducing the subject matter area over 
which a veto could be exercised, as, for 
instance, limiting the veto to U.N. ac- 
tions on the soil of the five permanent 
members, Second, we could limit the ab- 
solute nature of the veto, for instance 
by substituting a rule that two of the five 
instead of one alone would be required 
to block any proposed security action. A 
third possibility is to provide that a Se- 
curity Council veto may be overridden by 
some quantitative vote, say two-thirds, 
of the General Assembly. I would recom- 
mend exploration of all three alterna- 
tives—and at our initiative. 

The principal structural problem con- 
fronting the General Assembly is one of 
proliferation of small nations now rep- 
resented as equals to the great powers. 

The U.N. started in 1946 with 51 coun- 
tries, virtually all with longstanding in- 
dependence and experience in interna- 
tional affairs. Today there are 122 
members, more than 50 of which have 
become independent since World War II. 
The African bloc alone has 38 members, 
almost one-third of the total Assembly 
membership. 

It has been estimated—more as a 
mathematical exercise than as a prac- 
tical guess—that there are some 65 more 
states, colonies, and territories which in 
theory could apply for U.N. membership 
now, or upon achieving independence. 
They range from Mozambique with a 
population of more than 6% million to 
Pitcairn Island—population 85. 

I see no realistic possibility of going 
backward to pare down the size of the 
Assembly and eliminate delegations ac- 
cording to new qualification standards. 
I even think there is some merit in hav- 
ing a U.N. body in which all independent 
nations may be represented, no matter 
how small or weak they may be. 

It is clear, however, that the major 
world powers are not going to submit 
matters vital to their interests to a body 
so very unrepresentative—particularly 
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not matters pertaining to the world’s se- 
curity and their own. Some adjustment 
must be provided. Two possibilities occur: 
either weighted voting or establish- 
ment of a new Regional Council within 
the Assembly, larger and more repre- 
sentative than the Security Council, 
empowered to make certain kinds of im- 
portant security decisions. With in- 
creased world market regionalization 
more along the lines of true world eco- 
nomic and political power and interest— 
the formation of the European Common 
Market, the Asian and African Banks, 
and current discussions of a Latin Amer- 
ican Common Market—such a Regional 
Council seems feasible. 

If these obstacles to effective Security 
Council and General Assembly action 
were resolved, our next task would be 
creation of a standing peacekeeping force 
powerful enough to enforce Security 
Council and General Assembly decisions 
and to deter aggression from any source. 

Lastly, the economic problems of the 
U.N. will have to be faced squarely. In my 
mind, the organization cannot tolerate 
the shilly-shallying demonstrated during 
last year’s confrontation on payment for 
peacekeeping operations, or the nonsolu- 
tion finally reached. The United States 
should not have backed down on enforce- 
ment of article 19’s payment require- 
ments, particularly in view of the favor- 
able decision of the World Court on the 
validity of article 19 application. 

The U.N. must have assessment powers 
and the United States must stand fully 
behind them. Assessment is as essential 
to U.N. survival as our congressional 
power to lay and collect taxes is essen- 
tial to our own survival. The penalty for 
nonpayment should be loss of the vote 
in all U.N. councils until full payment is 
made, as provided already in article 19. 
It should be strictly enforced, even if this 
results in threats by major powers to 
withdraw from the U.N., as occurred last 


year. 

If the U.N. is to become more than 
Adlai Stevenson’s characterization of its 
social aspects: Protocol, Geritol, and Al- 
cohol,” changes in the areas I have dis- 
cussed will have to be made. 

For our sake, the sake of our children 
and the sake of our Nation, we cannot 
let the world proceed in its present state 
of international anarchy. We cannot let 
the U.N. go chasing after history with a 
bloody mop. 

To those who say we cannot meet the 
challenges of communism with interna- 
tional democracy, I would say, you have 
little faith in democracy. 

The alternative to making the U.N. 
effective is continued barbarism in the 
world, continued bloodshed with ever 
more advanced weapons of destruction, 
continued little wars risking the big war 
of mass nuclear annihilation. I reject 
that alternative. And I think it not 
unduly idealistic to believe that we can 
make the U.N. effective if we will only 
take the leadership to give it unvetoable 
power of action in international disputes, 
to provide it with a more representative 
legislature, to withdraw our unilateral 
escape clause from jurisdiction of its 
court, to give it real muscle through a 
useable peacekeeping force, and to assure 
its financial survival. 
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AN OBJECT LESSON IN FOREIGN 
AID 


Mr. CABELL. Mr: Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Dominican Republic has regained con- 
stitutional political order and has been 
given another chance to build a stable, 
democratic society. In the past 2 years, 
the United States has contributed $200 
million toward establishing a democratic 
government in the Dominican Republic 
and toward improving the lot of the 
Dominican people. 

The immediate objective of our for- 
eign assistance program in the Domini- 
can Republic is to support the efforts of 
the newly elected Government to attain 
political and economic stability. Our 
overall objective is to assist the Gov- 
ernment in planning and implementing 
long-range development programs, par- 
ticularly in the field of agriculture, de- 
signed to bring about economic and so- 
cial progress for the people of the Do- 
minican Republic. 

This large commitment is, in impor- 
tant part, the inevitable aftermath of 
our questionable military intervention in 
the Dominican Republic. In longer term 
historic perspective, it is also the result 
of our deplorable support for the reac- 
tionary regime of the Trujillos for many 
years. 

It is important for us to learn the 
lesson that Dominican-type military in- 
terventions carry with them an under- 
taking of inordinate responsibility for 
supporting the governments that we help 
to install and rebuilding the structure of 
the society in which we intervene. This 
detracts from the local democratic proc- 
esses and places an undue burden on us 
for running and financing the affairs of 
the country in which we intervene. 

If we ever are successful in bringing 
our military activities in Vietnam to a 
conclusion, we will be faced with an even 
more gigantic rebuilding responsibility. 

It is best by far to leave local affairs 
to local people and through constructive 
foreign aid help free societies to build 
enough strength to stand on their own 
feet. 

We cannot afford to support the world, 
yet every military intervention not only 
carries its own inordinate costs, but this 
kind of huge reconstruction responsibil- 
ity as well. 

The job of rebuilding in the Dominican 
Republic is a vital one, given the fact 
that we did intervene. We must hope 
that, having virtually taken over the 
Government, we can look forward to the 
day when the Dominicans can stand on 
their own feet again. 

Economic reconstruction in the Domin- 
ican Republic is a slow process, but the 
results are beginning to show. The June 
14 issue of the New York Times con- 
tained an article entitled “Dominicans 
Find Economic Progress Comes Slowly” 
which I think would be of interest to our 
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colleagues and I present it herewith for 

insertion in the RECORD: 

DOMINICANS FIND ECONOMIC PROGRESS COMES 
SLOWLY—$200 MILLION IN AID FROM UNITED 
STATES HELPS To SPUR GROWTH 

(By Edward C. Burks) 


SANTO DOMINGO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, June 
8—The United States found this country 
important enough two years ago to move 22,- 
000 troops here to prevent what it said was 
an impending Communist takeover, and it 
has since allocated $200-million in aid. 

The aid amounts to more than $50 for 
every Dominican citizen. 

A dark-skinned working man smiles a lit- 
tle and shrugs when the conversation turns 
to that money and what it might do for him. 
He says progress is “slow, slow, but a little 
better.” 

His comment is a common man’s version 
of what the economists have been saying: 
“It’s still hard to be bullish about the econ- 
omy.” 

Because of the chaotic conditions in 1965, 
when American troops were attempting to 
keep two Dominican factions apart, more 
than half of the $200-million was in the form 
of outright grants. 

FOR FOOD AID, $20-MILLION 

More than $75-million was given for “budg- 
et support” or to pay for day-to-day opera- 
tions and salaries. About $20-million has 
been spent on the Food for Peace program, 
providing school lunches to 270,000 children 
and special food allotments to 300,000 fam- 
ilies. 

More than $90-million has been set aside 
for a wide range of rehabilitation and devel- 
opment projects ranging from agricultural 
modernization to housing, education and the 
stimulation of private enterprise. 

There has been some grumbling that the 
development program has been moving too 
slowly, that the United States has lost the 
aura of success it had here, that some major 
Dominican aspirations are being ignored. 

President Joaquin Balaguer, interviewed 
in the pinkstone Presidential Palace, said, 
“Sure, there are differences of opinion, but 
there’s no conflict.” 

OPPOSITION BACKS PROGRAM 

Even the leading spokesmen of the main 
opposition group, the Dominican Revolu- 
tionary party, privately endorse the Presi- 
dent’s development program. 

There is widespread and deep poverty, the 
kind in which eight children are crowded into 
the one room of a rural bohio, or thatched 
hut. The country has one of the world’s 
highest reported birth rates, 3.5 per cent, 
and its population is expected to reach seven 
million in two decades. 

The illiteracy rate, between 40 and 50 per 
cent, may be growing worse. President Bala- 
guer says 70 per cent of the country’s teach- 
ers are not properly prepared. Many rural 
schools are pathetic shanties with dirt floors. 

For several years, almost a thousand Do- 
minicans, finding that the bright sun and the 
lively beat of the merengue are not enough, 
have emigrated each month to the United 
States. About twice as many go to the United 
States on nonimmigrant visas, and perhaps 
20 per cent of them somehow fail to come 
back, according to consular officials. 

For all its problems, howeve:, the Domin- 
ican Republic cannot be compared with 
Haiti, where the squalor and hopelessness are 
much more extreme. There is electric power 
in remote Dominican villages. The capital 
and Santiago have large sections of beautiful 
homes, and even the poor have a heartiness 
and a pride in their appearance. The most 
remote village has its well-dressed beauties. 

The President meets once a week with offi- 
cials of the United States Agency for Inter- 
national Development, and he can put his 
economic program into one sentence: We've 
got to raise agricultural production.” 

The $90-million in United States loan 
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money allocated for development is used for 
agriculture, irrigation, feeder roads, health 
centers, potable water, education assistance, 
rural housing and for a home-grown Peace 
Corps program. Two hundred young Domini- 
cans, aided by about 30 United States Peace 
Corps volunteers, are working in a thousand 
Dominican „ using community labor 
and materials to build roads, canals, schools 
and other public facilities. 

United States officials here are consider- 
ing whether to ask Washington for $75-mil- 
lion dollars in new development loans, One 
of the loans would provide a modern market 
system for Santo Domingo, where the pres- 
ent market is a group of primitive shanties. 


AID HELPS BUILD INDUSTRY 


United States aid is also helping to build 
some light industry, including metal-work- 
ing, canning and the manufacture of cement 
blocks and fertilizer. 

Despite the Government's emphasis on 
agricultural development, the Dominican Re- 
public spends millions of dollars importing 
such items as fish, beans, canned vegetables, 
tomato paste, milk products and peanuts, 
which are used to make cooking oil. 

President Balaguer has tried to right the 
economy through an austerity program that 
has included “import substitution,” or the 
production of food products that have been 
imported. Other facets of the austerity pro- 
gram are attempts to control wages, to reduce 
the number of employees in the sugar indus- 
try, to tighten credit and to discourage im- 
ports, especially cars and appliances, 

Despite drought and some failures in the 
northwest, a major start has been made on 
@ program to export fruits and vegetables to 
the United States during the winter. First 
quarter figures for 1967 were double those of 
last year. Cattle are being shipped to Puerto 
Rico, and two new canneries are in operation. 


SUGAR INDUSTRY REFORMED 


Traditionally the country has depended on 
sugar, which is still its leading export, but 
the industry, most of which is owned by the 
state, was very inefficient. Perhaps the Pres- 
ident’s major administrative success was a 
reform of the sugar industry. 

The Dominican Republic’s quota for the 
United States market, which pays premium 
prices, was raised 178,000 tons this year to 
about 600,000 tons. The United States sales 
will provide more than $70-million, and the 
Government is the United States to 
guarantee an annual quota of at least 650,000 
tons for the next five years. 

The Government has been less successful 
in its campaign to reduce imports. Although 
individual income is reported to be only $290 
a year, there are those who can pay the huge 
advance deposits and duties required to im- 
port costly appliances and small foreign cars, 
which sell for $4,000 or more. 


TRADE BALANCE GROWING WORSE 


While some so-called luxury imports have 
declined, a steady flow of trucks and indus- 
trial machinery has meant that the trade 
imbalance is getting worse. 

Another source of revenue, personal and 
corporate income taxes, is weak. Together, 
the taxes amount, on the average, to only $7 
a person, 

The Government has an ally in the Roman 
Catholic church. Under the leadership of the 
Papal Nuncio, Msgr. Emanuele Clarizio, the 
church has been in the thick of social work. 
When he arrived here years ago, the Papal 
Nuncio found people in Higuey working on 
an elaborate cathedral. “Why not houses?” 
he asked. “Why do you think to finish a 
basilica like that when you're dying of hun- 
ger and there are no hospitals?” 

The Papal Nuncio, who is seen all over the 
cour try driving his own car, has also put 
a stop to the “monkey business” of using 
priests for political purposes. 

An editor, discussing the needs of the 
Dominican Republic, admitted the need for 
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economic aid but pointed out that the coun- 
try has had 71 leaders in 123 years, What it 
needed most he said, was political tolerance 
and stability. 


THE APPROPRIATIONS BUSINESS 
OF THE SESSION 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Mamon] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, with the 
adoption of the conference report on the 


Summary of action on budget estimates of “appropriations” 
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Treasury-Post Office bill, four appropria- 
tion bills have received final clearance 
this session. They involved $23,606,840,- 
652 of budget requests for appropria- 
tions. They appropriated $23,322,940,767, 
a reduction of $283,899,885. They pro- 
vided $16,200,000 in loan or contract au- 
thority, $14,500,000 less than the budget 
requests. 

Two of the four bills were supplemen- 
tals for the fiscal year 1967 which ends 
tomorrow. They involved $14,533,474,652 
in budget requests for appropriations, 
and they appropriated $14,394,451,417, a 
reduction of $139,023,235. The Vietnam 
defense supplemental accounts for $12,- 
196,520,000 of the appropriations. 

The two regular annual bills for fiscal 
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1968—Interior and Treasury-Post Of- 
fice—involved $9,073,366,000 of budget 
requests for appropriations, and they ap- 
propriated $8,928,489,350, a reduction of 
$144,876,650. 

The House has considered 11 bills dur- 
ing the session and has reduced the 
President’s budget requests for appro- 
priations by $3,039,028,598. It has rough- 
ly $21 billion, plus, additional requests 
yet to consider. 

The Senate has considered four bills 
this session and reduced the budget re- 
quests for appropriations by $195,547,169. 

Mr. Speaker, I include two tables— 
one a summarization of the totals of the 
bills, the other a listing by individual 
bills: 


in appropriation bills, 90th Cong., 1st sess., as of June 29, 1967 


[Does not include any “back-door” type appropriations, or permanent appropriations i under previous legislation. Does include indefinite appropriations carried in annual appropriation bills} 


A. House 1 
2 — in 11 bills passed by House. 


3. Change from corresponding budget requests 2 


B. 9 


1. Budget requests for ser . %% w 2222: ̃— — Seay 


2. — in 4 bills passed b 


3. Change from corresponding . nag ye NSA! CVT d 
6 A Sn gee rae ñ —— . eee 


4. Compared with House amounts 
C. Final actions: 


1, Budget requests for Manager onl considered 


2. Amounts approved in 4 bills enacted 


3. Comparison with corresponding budget requests_._.........--.--.------------------------------------------- 


t requests for “ oponon E r E E E Se 


Bills for fiscal 1967 


All figures are rounded amounts 


Bills for fiscal 1968 | Bills for the session 
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JULY 4, ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
GREAT ITALIAN PATRIOT GARI- 
BALDI 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANNuUNzIO] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure that I rise in commemo- 
ration of the anniversary of the birth of 
a great patriot—Giuseppe Garibaldi, 
Italian soldier, revolutionist, and patriot, 
born on July 4, 1807. 

Garibaldi is a name emblazoned in 
Italian history and indeed in the history 
of mankind’s yearning for freedom. 
While in his twenties Garibaldi met 
Giuseppe Mazzini, whose doctrine of 
revolutionary nationalism inspired Gari- 
baldi to enroll in Mazzini’s society, 
“Young Italy“ —Giovine Italia—which 
was striving for national unity. Garibaldi 
joined the Piedmontese navy in order to 
stir up mutiny and initiate a national 
revolution, but upon being detected was 
forced to flee the country in 1834. For 
his actions he was sentenced to death in 
absentia by the government of Piedmont. 
To escape death the young Italian fled 
to South America where he spent the 
next 12 years—1836 to 1848. 

Returning to Italy in 1848, the year of 
revolutions, Garibaldi first fought for the 
newly formed Milanese Republic against 
Austria. The following year the republi- 
can government in Rome entrusted him 
with the supreme task of defending the 
city against an imminent French inva- 
sion. Although Garibaldi and his follow- 
ers ultimately fell before the superior 
numbers of the French, he won a much 
greater prize than military victory. Their 
bravery and tenacity in defending Rome 
at a time when other revolutionaries 
were offering feeble resistance to the re- 
turn of the old regimes proved to the 
world that Italians could and would fight 
for their national freedom. Without the 
inspiration and brilliance of Garibaldi, 
it is unlikely that the defense of Rome 
would have been so impressive. The 
qualities which he exhibited—skill as a 
general, extraordinary personal valor 
and fearlessness, power of leadership, and 
a determination never to surrender to 
the enemies of Italy—caused him to be 
regarded as the very embodiment of the 
Italian national spirit. 

After the defeat at Rome, Garibaldi 
was forced into exile by the Piedmontese 
government. Only in 1854 was he allowed 
back home, after having spend much of 
his adult life in exile. In 1856 and 1858 
Garibaldi secretly met the Piedmontese 
prime minister, Count Camillo di Cavour, 
after which he was allowed to command 
a unit of volunteers when Piedmont be- 
gan a war against Austria in 1859 with 
French help. The war was ended when 
Lombardy was recovered from Austria 
but with Venetia still in Austrian pos- 
session. Garibaldi broke with Cavour 
when the latter seemed to put Piedmon- 
tese and conservative interests before 
those of national unification. 
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In September 1859, Garibaldi went to 
Florence where he tried to organize a 
march on Rome to overthrow the Pope’s 
temporal power but was dissuaded from 
this course by King Victor Emmanuel. 
Yet early in 1860, when Cavour bargained 
away Nice to France, Garibaldi became 
ungovernable over this cession of his 
home city. Indignant and rebellious, he 
sailed to Sicily with scarcely 1,000 Red- 
shirts, where a revolt had broken out 
against Francis II, the Bourbon king of 
the Two Sicilies. After an extraordinarily 
successful campaign, Garibaldi organized 
Sicily under his persona] leadership and 
marched upon Naples. Checked in Octo- 
ber by the Neapolitan army on the Vol- 
turno River north of Naples, he reluc- 
tantly accepted Piedmontese help and ul- 
timately handed over his command of the 
Two Sicilies to Victor Emmanuel. With 
this territory added to the recently ex- 
panded Piedmontese regime, a new Ital- 
ian state came into being. The great pa- 
triot Garibaldi had thus acted as a chief 
agent in the process of Italian unifica- 
tion. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, we pay tribute to 
Garibaldi, one of the greatest guerrilla 
generals of all time, a great patriot, and 
a prime mover in the cause of Italian 
unification. He truly ranks among the 
universal patriots of all time, and on 
this, the anniversary of his birth, we 
once more recall his greatness, his cour- 
age, and his dedication to the cause of 
freedom. 


ILLINOIS IS MEETING CHALLENGES 
OF AUTOMATION AND TECHNO- 
LOGICAL ADVANCE 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure today to call to the attention of 
my colleagues the report of Mr. William 
Karp, secretary and public member of 
the State of Illinois Commission on 
Automation and Technological Progress. 

I wish to commend Mr. Karp for the 
cogent and comprehensive report which 
was prepared under his direction. Within 
the report, the problems faced by a State 
with a growing industrial complex were 
carefully analyzed. They were discussed 
in depth, and solutions were recom- 
mended whenever possible. Perhaps the 
most significant contribution which the 
commission made was to realize that con- 
tinued economic growth is not assured 
unless constructive programs arise to 
meet new challenges. 

Mr. Speaker, Illinois is one of the most 
dynamic States in the Union. Her indus- 
try is rapidly expanding, her agriculture 
is becoming more efficient, and she ex- 
ports more than any other State in the 
Nation. The contributions of such dedi- 
cated organizations as the commission 
on automation and technological prog- 
ress have put Illinois in the forefront of 
efficient State governments. Because 
other States are faced with the same 
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problems as Illinois, I am sure the high- 
lights of Mr, Karp’s report will be of in- 
terest to all. 

The report follows: 


TECHNOLOGICAL Procress—A REPORT OF 
FINDINGS 

Scientific and technological progress is a 
little like a roller coaster ride. Fascinating— 
but frightening. 

Many people today are more than a little 
dismayed by the scientific and technological 
genii that have escaped into the world. 

Most of us applaud the benefits of tech- 
nological progress which made possible an 
affluent society. But along with these bene- 
fits is the spectre of unemployment and eco- 
nomic dislocation. And not the least of our 
concerns is the existing nuclear, chemical 
and biological capabilities to destroy civiliza- 
tion. 

Instinctively, we sense the need to under- 
stand such powerful forces. 

There is no time for delay in recognizing 
and dealing with the reverberating impacts 
of technological progress upon industry, gov- 
ernment, labor and the cultural institutions 
of Illinois. To keep from faltering, the only 
thing to do is to work hard on the emerging 
problems and issues. 

Which is what the Illinois Commission on 
Automation and Technological Progress has 
been doing through hearings, investigations 
and studies since December of 1965. We do 
not pretend that we have been able to master 
this complex and changing subject. But here 
are some of the highlights based upon our 
findings: 

Technological progress is changing Illinois. 
It will not ruin us. It can enrich us. That 
advance stage of technological progress— 
automation—does present a danger, but only 
if we do nothing about it. The question be- 
fore us is how can this great industrial- 
agricultural state make technological inno- 
vation serve all of its citizens? 

Since World War II. technological advances 
have remodeled the business and industrial 
landscape of Illinois, rescheduled the work 
day and categorized many of us into new 
kinds of occupations. There is greater promise 
today also of solutions to primary human, 
physical, economic and social problems that 
have troubled our lives, our towns and na- 
tions throughout history. 

The Commission found that some leaders 
in industy, labor and government are not 
aware of how technological change is shap- 
ing and redirecting—though not always 
pleasantly—the lives of the men, women and 
children of Illinois. 

Illinois stands as a giant of both industry 
and agriculture in the nation’s economic 
structure. 

No other state in the Union can claim to 
have produced the greatest volume of over- 
seas exports; the biggest tonnage of steel; 
the first nuclear chain reaction; the most 
corn and soybeans; the world’s busiest com- 
mercial airport; and TV’s Kukla, Fran and 
Ollie. 

The changing tides of technological prog- 
ress was investigated by conducting hearings 
in three industries—meatpacking, banking 
and insurance. The testimony of witnesses 
from these industries depicted the impact of 
technological change upon their establish- 
ments: 

The decline of meatpacking in Illinois be- 
gan when rail transportation advantages 
were neutralized by the refrigerated motor 
truck and when advancing technology made 
big, aging plants obsolete. 

Today, new meatpacking plants are smaller, 
more specialized, located most frequently 
near the source of livestock supply—mainly 
in the Western corn-belt—and highly mech- 
anized. Electric power tools and sawing de- 
vices skin, dress and trim livestock. 

Chicago is no longer “hog butcher of the 
world.” The old Union Stockyards has been 
condensed to half its size. The new stream- 
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lined operation makes Chicago the foremost 
livestock distribution center in the world. 
Hogs no longer die in Chicago, they merely 
stage away. For Chicago has become a stag- 
ing area from which each year five million 
animals march to their places on the coun- 
try’s dinner tables. 

Illinois dropped from its number one place 
in meatpacking to number two, behind Iowa. 
Job displacement was severely felt. Employ- 
ment in meatpacking plants dropped 45%, 
from a peak of 41,900 to 23,000 employees, in 
the years from 1956 to 1965. During this ten 
(10) year period, jobs in Chicago declined 
even more sharply, by 57%. A deficit of 15,- 
000 jobs in meatpacking was left behind in 
Chicago alone by the technological changes 
in this industry. 

What happened to the thousands of work- 
ers displaced from meatpacking jobs? 

The vast majority left meatpacking. After 

a period of severe economic hardship, 80% 
were re-employed eventually in other indus- 
stries to jobs paying $1,000.00 less, on the 
average. Few displaced workers had sufi- 
cient education or aptitude for retraining 
and most workers displayed great reluctance 
to relocate their families for the sake of 
jobs. 
Witnesses at hearings on the Banking In- 
dustry testified that automation has made 
a dramatic entrance into financial institu- 
tions. Technological changes have already 
placed banking on the threshold of an ex- 
citing new age. 

The significant move to bank automation 
began approximately ten (10) years ago when 
mounting work loads and increasing oper- 
ating problems engulfed the nation’s com- 
mercial banks. In 1952, eight billion checks 
were written, but by 1960 the total ran to 
thirteen billion. At that rate, by 1970 there 
would have been an annual avalanche of 
more than twenty-two billion checks inun- 
dating the banking industry. 

Other factors, too, propelled banking au- 
tomation. Between 1946 and 1960, commer- 
cial banks had a great growth of business 
activity. The number of savings accounts 
increased 83%; commercial loans 113%; 
mortgages 290%; and installment credit, an 
impressive, mushrooming 850%. 

Such growth has been a result, not a cause. 
It refiects the overall growth of the nation. 

In addition to these external pressures 
leading to automation, there also have been 
several trends within banking that have 
exerted internal pressures for technological 
solutions. Perhaps, most important is the 
growth in bank employment. Few industries 
have so large a ratio of clerical employees 
to payroll costs. If banking employment con- 
tinued its 15 year post World War II growth, 
everybody in the labor force would be work- 
ing in banks by the year 2100. 

The issue was clear. Banks accepted the 
challenge before them with a speed uncom- 
mon for a relatively conservative profession. 

By the late 1950’s, a solution for automated 
processing of the mounting volume of checks 
was hit upon. 

Magnetic Ink Character Recognition— 
known as MICR—was developed and intro- 
duced, and broke the check barrier. 

Computers have opened up a new era of 
banking altogether. For business firms, banks 
can provide such automated customer serv- 
ices as: account-reconcilement programs; 
bill-collection programs; sales analyses; ac- 
counts receivable and payable; expense anal- 
yses; and inventory controls. For individual 
depositors, services may involve: income and 
disbursement analyses; consolidated state- 
ments of all information on a savings, check- 
ing or installment credit account; automatic 
debits; and even a paying-agent service. 

The age of the checkless society or the 
cashless society still has many obstacles to 
overcome. There are trends, however, that 
indicate we will use less and less cash and 
fewer and fewer checks. 
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What becomes of people who have been 
displaced by automation? 

Many old-fashioned jobs are being elim- 
inated. Generally, personnel are transferred 
to similar or better positions. Statewide 
banking employment in Illinois has risen 
about 244%. This is partly the result of the 
offering of new services as well as industry 
growth. 

The Insurance Industry—which like bank- 
ing consists essentially of white collar occu- 
pations—has felt the sharp impact of auto- 
mation, according to testimony of witnesses 
from Illinois insurance companies: 

Insurance is a growth industry. Since 
World War II, many companies have grown 
at a phenomenal pace, 

The Franklin Life Insurance Company of 
Springfield, Illinois, for example, grew from 
one billion to 6,330,000,000 dollars of insur- 
ance in foree from 1952 to 1966. And they 
better than doubled their life policies during 
that time from approximately 400,000 to 
950,000. 

The Continental Assurance Company of 
Chicago grew from five billion to eleven bil- 
lion dollars of insurance in force from 1957 
to 1966. 

The insurance industry ranks among the 
largest employers in the United States, em- 
ploying more than 850,000 people. More than 
half of these—470,000—are employed by life 
companies, Total employment rose 32% be- 
tween 1954 and 1964. 

A large part of the activity of an insur- 
ance carrier consists of the recording, stor- 
age, retrieval, and processing of information. 
Unless a rapidly expanding company takes 
advantage of every means to process this in- 
formation, the burden and expense of paper- 
work becomes insupportable. The old manual 
and punch card system had served insurance 
company purposes well up to a point, but 
now is unable to keep up with the continued 
demand for services. There was no alternative 
for rapidly growing insurance carriers. They 
were compelled to turn to electronic com- 
puter systems. By 1963, companies account- 
ing for 80% of all employment in the insur- 
ance field had installed computers. 

Computer systems have almost eliminated 
decisionmaking in routine jobs. Supervisory 
jobs have a greater number and variety of 
responsibilities. Middle management person- 
nel responsibilities have increased greatly. 

Top management jobs will require more 
skill, Those who aspire for such positions in 
the future will have to be computer ori- 
ented, 

What is the employment outlook in the 
industry? 

Jobs for key punch operators and tabu- 
lating machine operators will decline within 
the next five years. Job opportunities for file 
and junior clerks will be fewer. 

In short, the insurance industry will be 
able to absorb proportionately fewer people 
from the labor market in the years ahead 
than formerly. 

At present, there is an acute shortage of 
trained computer personnel. Many insurance 
companies have had to turn to its own or- 
ganization for talent, and to undertake cost- 
ly training programs. 

It was soon evident that companies in 
many industries other than insurance and 
banking were “beating the bushes” for 
trained computer programmers, systems 
analysts, as well as other trained personnel. 
This led the Commission into a two-day 
hearing on vocational education, manpower 
training programs and apprenticeship. The 
Commission wanted to know what was being 
done by our educational institutions to edu- 
cate and train the workforce of Illinois for 
jobs attuned to the atomic, space and com- 
puter age: 

One witness from industry said that forty 
(40) personnel directors of companies in 
Illinois acknowledged dissatisfaction with 
the average product of our public education 
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system. The general complaint was that lit- 
eracy and mathematical skills were much too 
low for most jobs. 

Products of public high schools and voca- 
tional high schools may be as good as they 
were ten (10) or fifteen (15) years ago, but 
that is not good enough. Today, modern in- 
dustry places a much more serious demand 
on learning ability and achievement, partic- 
ularly in the areas of reading, writing and 
arithmetic. A much greater demand is being 
made for special skills than is being turned 
out by vocational high schools. 

Many companies object to training in ma- 
chine operations that will not be useful any- 
where in industry. With increasing frequen- 
cy, employers comment, We have to untrain 
graduates of vocational high schools before 
we can begin to train them on our machines.“ 

Other witnesses representing private, state, 
city and federal education agencies and man- 
power training programs starkly outlined the 
training and education problems Illinois 
faces: 

Illinois is moving ahead with an exciting 
program—the development of a junior col- 
lege system. In the past, the State has not 
had institutions to do the job a junior col- 
lege can do. It has had universities and it 
has had the secondary schools, but some fields 
such as medical technology are neither uni- 
versity nor secondary school subjects. If the 
junior college succeeds in becoming a com- 
munity institution that serves community 
and state needs, such technical training can 
be started. 

There is a broad gap at present between the 
training the State provides and projected de- 
velopments in industry. We have not really 
come to grips with the many changes in 
workforce skills which are being brought 
about by technological progress. 

Illinois has been among the leading states 
in the Union in the number of out-of-school 
and displaced persons enrolled in training 
under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962. Only California and 
New York surpass Illinois. 

Manpower training programs recently have 
been oriented to the disadvantaged group 
who are unemployed or underemployed. As 
a result, these programs are now geared 
towards filling about one-third of existing 
job needs while two-thirds are unmet because 
of a lack of funds. Consequently, emerging 
occupations in the skilled, technical and pro- 
fessional fields can be helped only on a very 
limited scale because of fund limitations. 
Even training of computer programmers has 
been curtailed. 

Approximately ten different Federal acts 
provide funds for training. Each year the 
State is required to develop a plan for train- 
ing under each of these acts. There is, how- 
ever, no overall coordinating machinery for 
this. Coordination is considered imperative if 
Illinois is to derive full benefit from federal 
funding programs. 

The effect of technological advancement 
in the building trades has been to reduce 
employment and apprenticeship opportuni- 
ties. Six years ago the Cook County Building 
and Construction Trades Council had a mem- 
bership of 130,000 building trades mechanics 
during peak periods. Today, it is down to less 
than 100,000 workers. At the same time, this 
smaller number of mechanics is doing a 
greater square footage and dollar volume of 
construction than ever before. 

Not only building projects are affected. 
Road construction uses a machine that ap- 
plies and pre-finishes 60-foot-wide segments 
of concrete. Only two or three men are needed 
to do final touch-up. 

According to testimony presented by the 
Chicago Urban League, the impact of tech- 
nological progress in the Chicago labor mar- 
ket has been to decrease the number of un- 
skilled jobs while increasing the number of 
semi-skilled and skilled positions. These new 
job openings are out of reach for many Negro 
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workers, primarily because the schools have 
failed to equip Negroes for the realities of 
modern day job requirements, 

The representative stated that high schools 
are failing to educate people. Not enough 
money is being spent per pupil. There are not 
enough experienced teachers. Classrooms are 
overcrowded. 

One of the Commission's last findings 
concerns the 200 billion electron volt (Pro- 
ton) Accelerator Project at Weston, Illinois. 

The project not only will accelerate atoms 
to unparalleled speeds on earth, but will 
also jet stream the State of Illinois into an 
advanced competitive position in science re- 
search. At one fell swoop, Illinois is assured 
of joining the elite fraternity of such sci- 
ence-oriented states as California, New York 
and Massachusetts. 

There is no telling at this stage what spin 
offs in scientific knowledge, new technolog- 
ical advances and new industries may evolve 
out of this remarkable scientific enterprise 
which seeks to penetrate the innermost se- 
crets of matter and energy. We can reason- 
ably predict that the (Proton) Accelera- 
tor will deeply affect industry, university, 
public policy and labor in Illinois. It will 
create in economic potential of unlimited 
dimensions. Suffice it to say, that no single 
event in recent State history has an equal 
claim to significance in shaping the future 
prospects of the people in Illinois, The Com- 
mission's work has only begun. 

Our study of technological progress in II- 
linois thus far has raised more questions 
than we have been able to answer. Many 
subjects have been scrutinized, but are far 
from having been probed or understood. 

We have gone as far as our resources al- 
lowed since the 1965 session of the Illinois 
General Assembly. 

It is not difficult to see that we have a 
long way to go to catch this tiger by the tail. 


HEARINGS ON REPRESENTATION 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary has scheduled 
hearings on House Joint Resolution 396, 
to amend the Constitution to provide for 
representation of the District of Colum- 
bia in the Congress, and companion 
measures, before the full committee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. These 
hearings will begin on Wednesday, July 
19, 1967, at 10 a.m., in room 2141, Ray- 
burn House Office Building. 

Those wishing to testify or to submit 
statements for the record should send 
their requests to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, House of Representative, room 
2137, Rayburn House Office Building. 


PERMANENT PEACE IN THE MID- 
DLE EAST—HOUSE RESOLUTION 
689 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I introduced a resolution upon which 
a permanent peace can be based in the 
Middle East. ‘Today I would like to bring 
this resolution to the attention of my 
colleagues in the House. 

In order to insure permanent peace in 
the Middle East, I believe it is essential 
that peace negotiations take place di- 
rectly between the belligerent nations. I 
am certain any agreement between the 
parties will prove acceptable to the 
world. 

I know my colleagues will find this 
resolution of timely interest and ask 
that they give it their careful considera- 
tion: 

H. Res. 689 
A resolution expressing the sense of the 

House of Representatives with respect to 

permanent peace in the Middle East 

Whereas Israel has, for the third time, 
driven off the aggressors who have vowed 
her destruction; and 

Whereas Israel asks only peace in the Mid- 
dle East; and 

Whereas Israel has thwarted designs of 
communism in the Middle East and is Amer- 
ica’s only reliable friend in the region; and 

Whereas all nations have the right to live 
secure from threats and harassment: Now, 
therefore, be it hereby 

Resolved, That the Gulf of Aqaba and the 
Strait of Tiran be recognized by the United 
Nations as international waters; 

That the Constantinople Treaty of 1888 be 
enforced by the signatory powers so that no 
parties shall be denied passage through the 
Suez Canal; 

That Israel not be required to withdraw 
its troops to any arbitrary line until the 
negotiation of a permanent peace treaty; 

That peace negotiations take place pri- 
marily and directly between the belligerent 
parties in the Middle East; 

That Israel be assured a rectification of 
frontiers to make its territory less vulnerable 
to surprise attack, including possession of the 
old city of Jerusalem; 

That the problem of the Arab refugees 
from this most recent and previous wars be 
resolved once and forever more, with assist- 
ance from the United Nations and the United 
States; 

That this Government and the govern- 
ments of other developed nations contribute 
reasonable amounts of money to encourage 
economic development among all the bellig- 
erent states; 

That the United States agree to guarantee 
enforcement of any peace treaty that emerges 
from the recent conflict. 


ROLE OF WOMEN IN THE WAR ON 
POVERTY 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
role of women in helping to win the war 
on poverty is absolutely crucial, and more 
attention needs to be paid to the efforts 
of many women’s organizations and 
many thousands of dedicated individual 
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ladies in helping the poor to help them- 
selves. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the most active 
and articulate ladies engaged in support 
of the war on poverty is Mrs. Joseph 
Willen of New York City, past presi- 
dent of the National Council of Jewish 
Women, and a leading figure in Women 
in Community Service—WICS—an orga- 
nization comprised of women of all faiths 
which was formed to help make a suc- 
cess of the Women’s Job Corps program. 

As an example of Mrs. Willen’s efforts 
on behalf of disadvantaged American 
youth, I would like to call the attention 
of my distinguished colleagues to a re- 
port on the Tongue Point Job Corps Cen- 
ter for Women in Astoria, Oreg., which 
Mr. Willen, as NCJW president, sent out 
as a news release this past March. Mrs. 
Willen's report is especially significant, 
Mr. Speaker, in that it stresses the vital 
contributions of our distinguished col- 
league, the gentlelady from Oregon [Mrs. 
Green], to a successful Job Corps pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Speaker, with permission I insert 
Mrs. Willen’s report on the Tongue Point 
Center at this point in the RECORD: 

A Vistr ro TONGUE POINT 
(By Mrs. Joseph Willen) 

With the Presidents of the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women, the National Council 
of Negro Women and Church Women 
United, I went to Oregon to be in on the 
planning and opening of the new Women's 
Job Corps Center in Tongue Point, Oreg. 

The new center will be a symbol of the 
success of the Women's Job Corps, and a trib- 
ute to the people who believed in it from 
the start. It is located in the state of Con- 
gresswoman Edith Green, who was largely 
responsible for having women written into 
the original Job Corps legislation. It is be- 
ing reconverted from a former men's center 
to accommodate the vastly increased num- 
ber of women trainees now called for by the 
new amendments to the Economic Oppor- 
tunities Act. Thanks to Rep. Green—and the 
achievements of the women’s corps—the 
number of women has been more than 
doubled, from 10% to 23% of enrollees. And, 
last but not least, it is WICS which is be- 
ing given credit for much of the trainees’ 
success, 

We were invited to the opening particu- 
larly because the Job Corps wanted us to 
share some of WICS' experience with staff 
members of the University of Oregon, which 
has a contract to manage the new center. 
We had an unusually instructive and excit- 
ing meeting with these dedicated men and 
women, who are headed by former Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Arthur 
Flemming. 

They told us that they felt it was an 
“added ingredient” to be working with girls 
who had come through WICS. They were 
delighted with WICS’ approach to the whole 
girl, rather than to her job-training problems 
alone. The volunteers’ personal involvement 
with the girls, the interest in their day-to- 
day problems and their struggles to grow and 
identify as women have made a crucial dif- 
ference in the girls’ motivation, it is felt by 
many Job Corps people. The knowledge that 
others really care if they succeed has given 
these youngsters a true headstart in accom- 
plishing the profound changes that most 
have had to make in their lives. 

The university people told us that they 
themselves expect to learn a great deal in 
working with the girls, because they will be 
able to explore new ways of reaching a seg- 
ment of the school population which the 
public schools have largely failed. They are 
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examining many new teaching and counsel- 
ing techniques which they hope will enrich 
their own school of education as well as 
improve teaching methods throughout the 
state. 


They are already working to attract com- 
munity interest in the center, and thus 
create a favorable atmosphere for the girls’ 
experience. While we were there, we took 
part in a luncheon given for the Mayor, his 
wife and leading citizens of the nearby town 
of Astoria, at which the community people 
pledged to do all in their power to help the 
project and make the girls welcome. They 
were particularly interested in our experi- 
ences, and so stirred by the remarks of WICS 
President Rosemary Kilch at the luncheon 
that a local WICS group was organized on 
the spot. 

I came away feeling that our country is 
becoming more and more aware that ex- 
periments like the Job Corps are worth many 
times the dollar investment that has been 
put in them. Economic deprivation has done 
far more than rob millions of our children 
of good food and homes; it has also robbed 
them of the incentive to try to become suc- 
cessful members of our society. 

The Job Corps, I am convinced, is one of 
the answers because it gives its students for 
24 hours a day that combination of good 
home and good school that our privileged 
children take for granted. It will give our 
Job Corps girls a new chance to contribute 
to the two families in their lives—the fami- 
lies they come home to and the families they 
will raise. 

Pioneering is not easy. It has its risks. The 
girls themselves, the staff person who invests 
a few years of his life, the University which 
sacrifices the valuable time and energy of 
faculty members—all of these are taking 
risks. We in Council took a risk when we 
embarked on this new and difficult program. 
Even had it not paid off, we should have 
done it anyway. But we are lucky. The reward 
is already before our eyes. 


CONSERVATION OF OUR NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Wacconner] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
think we are all interested in conserva- 
tion of our natural resources, and are 
prepared to do all we can do to preserve 
these resources for future generations of 
Americans. However, many of us prob- 
ably do not realize that conservation also 
involves the efficient use and proper re- 
plenishment of resources located in or 
on the outskirts of our urbanized areas. 
My district is honored to have included 
in its borders 1 of 26 areas in the 
country selected for study in how to best 
develop and use the natural resources 
for economic growth while still providing 
for the recreational needs of people in 
and outside the area. This project is 
only 1 of the 26 resource conserva- 
tion and development projects being 
considered. 

If implemented, this project is ex- 
pected to lead to an area income gain 
of over $83 million over the next 15 
years. Retention of natural resources 
will be balanced with industrial growth 
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to provide the best possible living and 
working conditions for this growing 
area. One of the most laudable aspects 
of the project’s plan is the cooperation 
and enthusiasm of both the area resi- 
dents and potential and established in- 
dustries in the region. The entire plan 
is studied in the June 16 Minden, La., 
Press-Herald, and I urge everyone to 
read it to gain a better understanding of 
how efficient use of our natural resources 
can benefit everyone: 


LARGE Economic Impacr Is SEEN IF R. C. & D. 
PLAN Is IMPLEMENTED—15-YEAR GROWTH 
OF $83.3 MILLION PREDICTED 


Large impact on the economy of Webster 
and Bossier Parishes is expected if the Re- 
source Conservation Development Project's 
plan is implemented, according to officials of 
the pilot project. 

Estimations in the Project’s draft call for 
expenditures of more than $44 million during 
a 15-year period while the plan is being in- 
stalled. 

In addition, the draft notes, “If all meas- 
ures are installed, the gross income of the 
area will be increased by an estimated $83.3 
million dollars over the next 15 years.” 

Concerning labor, it was pointed out em- 
ployment within the project area, not count- 
ing additional job opportunities, could re- 
quire 4,200 man-years to implement all 
phases of the project. 

Although the brief predicts specific mone- 
tary increases in forestry and agriculture, it 
simply notes implementation of other phases 
“will ultimately show up as increased growth 
in industry, recreation and tourism and as- 
sociated businesses as a result of these proj- 
ect measures creating a more favorable at- 
mosphere for growth. 

“Increased productivity in agriculture, in- 
cluding forestry, resulting from accelerated 
land treatment and water management pro- 
grams is expected to imcrease the gross in- 
come of the area by an estimated $23.1 mil- 
lion dollars annually once all programs are 
completed,” the report says. 


BRIEF IN FT. WORTH 


According to F. W. Hofmeister, project co- 
ordinator, the plan is now in Ft. Worth, Tex., 
being printed prior to its submission to state 
Officials for approval the last week in June. 
Tentative plans call for the project plan to be 
in Washington, D.C. for approval by June 30, 
Hofmeister noted. 

One of only 26 such projects underway in 
the country, the RC&D program for the Bos- 
sler and Webster required the services of 
more than 100 persons plus some 30 orga- 
nizations and state and federal departments 
in drawing up information for the brief now 
being printed. 

While work on the plan was underway, it 
was noted, 30 meetings were held with more 
than 800 persons in attendance. 


OBJECTIVE 


Officials have noted the primary objective 
of the RC&D plan is “to develop and use 
wisely natural resources for economic growth 
and to provide for the needs of people in 
and outside the project area.” 

It was explained the presence of a “wealth 
of undeveloped soil, water, forest and wildlife 
resources” is evidence of potential benefits in 
the area. 

Pointing out the population rise in the 
project area, the report notes the trench is 
for persons in the Shreveport-Bossier area 
“to flock to the countryside for recreation 
and places to hunt and fish.” The trend is 
becoming greater, thus creating pressures on 
land water, officials added. 


STRONG WILLINGNESS 
Discussing implementation of the plan, the 
brief points out persons in the area have in- 
dicated a strong willingness to carry out 
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many needed project measures to the limit of 
their financial and technical ability. 

“However,” it goes on to say, “Technical 
and financial assistance will be needed to 
help do the job.” 

“They also know that if this assistance 
comes their way and the conservation and 
development of resources in the project area 
will create benefits that are difficult to meas- 
ure in dollars and cents.” 


OBJECTIVES OUTLINED 


A complete listing of objectives for the 
RC&D program here are outlined below: 

1) Fully develop, improve, conserve and 
utilize the project area’s woodland, crop- 
land, grassland, wildlife and water resources 
to meet the following goals: 

a) Triple the value of the standing tim- 
ber resource woodland owner income from 
timber sales. 

b) Double the number of forest industry 
associated jobs and the income in salary 
and wages from forest industries. 

c) Increase cropland income by 25 per cent 
and secure new uses for cropland now pro- 
ducing crops in surplus. 

d) Increase income from livestock enter- 
prises by 35 per cent. 

e) Increase the vast recreational and tour- 
ism opportunities. 

f) Provide aesthetic beauty for all. 

g) Provide high quality water to meet all 
needs. 

h) Utilize all idle, unproductive land for 
the purpose it is best adapted to in relation 
to need. 

2) Encourage new industries to use the 
increased resource production and provide 
more skilled jobs for people. 

3) Complete needed soil surveys. 

4) Encourage and assist communities to 
improve facilities such as water and sewage 
systems, streets, parks, libraries, health and 
sanitation, education and other facilities 
which would make them more desirable 
Places to live and work, 

5) Expand educational and training pro- 
grams to create a well-trained labor force to 
meet the needs of the area. 

6) Increase resource educational work 
with youth groups through schools and 
youth organizations. 

7) Develop watershed projects to conserve 
soil and water and for irrigation, municipal, 
industrial and recreational uses. 

8) Protect, conserve and develop natural, 
scenic, archeological and historic areas re- 
sources and restore historical structures. 

9) Make full use of local leadership and 
secure the participation and support of all 
the people in the project area. 


HIGH HONOR ACCORDED TO MRS. 
OVETA CULP HOBBY 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Casey] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, a great lady 
of Texas—one whom many of my col- 
leagues know personally and respect for 
her charm, ability, and dedication—was 
recently accorded a high honor in Hous- 
ton. 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, chairman of 
the board and editor of the Houston 
Post, became the first woman in history 
to be named to the board of trustees of 
Rice University. 

Because so many of my colleagues re- 
member this great lady from her years 
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of service to our country as the first 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and from her 
distinguished service as first Commander 
of the Women’s Army Corps during 
World War II, I take great pride in 
bringing to their attention the following 
news story concerning her appointment. 

I know my colleagues join with the 
people of Houston in congratulating Mrs. 
Hobby on this great honor. 


Finsr WOMAN NAMED To SERVE—MRS. HOBBY 
NAMED TO RICE UNIVERSITY BOARD 


Oveta Culp Hobby, chairman of the board 
and editor of The Houston Post, has been 
named to the Rice University Board of 
Trustees. 

She is the first woman to serve on the 
board in its 76-year history, Chairman H. 
Malcolm Lovett said in announcing the ap- 
pointment, 

Noting that Mrs, Hobby and her late hus- 
band, former Gov. William P. Hobby, had 
long been associated with Rice, Lovett said: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Hobby encouraged their 
son, William P. Hobby Jr., to select Rice 
for his university education and he was 
graduated in 1953. 

“They have befriended and supported our 
university in many other significant ways 
over the years. 

“Mrs. Hobby's brilliant career in national, 
state and local educational, civic and busi- 
ness affairs will enable her to bring a vast 
experience in such matters to the work of 
our board, and, if she chooses, she may also 
bring the woman's viewpoint for the first 
time directly to our table. 

“We are delighted that she has accepted 
our invitation to join the Rice governing 
body, and will be the one to begin a new 
tradition at Rice.” 

Mrs. Hobby will fill the board vacancy 
created by the death of Harmon G. Whit- 
tington on Oct. 22, 1966. 

She was appointed by President Eisenhower 
as the first secretary of health, education 
and welfare, a post she held from 1953 to 
1955. 

The Cabinet post was one of many con- 
tributions she made to government. 

In 1942 she was named director of the 
Women's Auxiliary Army Corps, and from 
1943 to 1945 she served as the first com- 
mander of the Women’s Army Corps. 

For her wartime service she was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Medal and the 
Philippine Military Merit Medal. 

In 1953 she was named federal security 
administrator. 

Mrs. Hobby currently is a member of the 
Carnegie Commission on Educational Tele- 
vision; National Advisory Commission on Se- 
lective Service; and the Health, Education 
and Welfare Department’s Vietnam Health 
Education Task Force. 

Also, the Board of Advisors to the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development; Conti- 
nental Oil Company Scholarship Award Com- 
mittee; Committee of 75 for the University 
of Texas; and the President’s Commission on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 

Also, the visiting Committee, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University; 
Advisory Board of the George C. Marshall 
Research Foundation; and the Board of 
Trustees, Society for Rehabilitation of the 
Facially Disfigured. 

This year, she received the Carnegie Cor- 
poration Award for Advancement and Dif- 
fusion of Knowledge and Understanding. 

Mr. Hobby is a member of the Houston 
Country Club, Bayou and Ramada Clubs, and 
the Junior League of Houston. 

She has received well over a dozen honor- 
ary degrees, among them doctorates from 
Baylor University, Columbia University and 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
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SERVING OF LIQUOR ABOARD 
AIRLINES 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PrcKLE] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has given the airline 
industry until July 24 to show cause 
why their notice of ruling to discontinue 
the serving of free drinks aboard airlines 
should not be put into effect. 

The ruling proposed by the CAB makes 
good commonsense and is a point to 
which I have addressed myself on the 
floor of the House of Representatives and 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board. I am 
3 that this ruling will go into ef- 

ect. 

I wish to submit the article of notifi- 
cation regarding this ruling which ap- 
peared in the June 24 issue of the Wash- 
ington Post, with the thought that it will 
be of interest to the Members of this 
body: 

CAB To Ban FREE DRINKS IN AIRLINERS 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has proposed 
an end to free drinks aboard airliners. 

The Board has given the industry until 
July 24 to respond to a proposed rule that 
would require each airline to file provisions 
for the type and amount of charges for in- 
flight liquor service, in the same manner 
that they file passenger fares and cargo 
rates. 

The tentative rule says that “It is the pol- 
icy of the Board to require that each pas- 
senger who receives such in-flight service 
shall be assessed a charge therefore which 
shall be reasonably related to the cost and 
value of the service, in all classes of service.” 
On most trunk airlines, first class passen- 
gers receive free drinks, and coach passen- 
gers pay $1 a drink. 

The Board explained its policy regarding 
liquor service is the same as that toward 
movies and other in-flight benefits. 

The CAB said these services are separate 
from the transportation functions of the 
airlines, and therefore the cost should be 
borne as much as possible by the passengers 
receiving the service. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN 
MOORHEAD 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, we al- 
ways address everyone in this House as 
our “distinguished and able colleague,” 
and I, for one, have no difficulty in ex- 
tending this title to most of my fellow 
Members. But there are some of my col- 
leagues for whom I have a particular 
bond of affection and respect. One of 
those is my good friend and neighbor, 
the gentleman from the Pennsylvania 
district adjoining mine [Mr. MOORHEAD]. 

It has long been my pleasure to work 
with BILL Moorweap in the interests of 
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the city of Pittsburgh and of Allegheny 
County which we both have the honor 
to represent, and we are accustomed to 
finding ourselves on the same side of 
most legislative issues, as well. But it was 
particularly satisfying to me to have my 
colleague appear before the Education 
and Labor Committee, of which I am a 
member, to testify on behalf of H.R. 8311, 
the pending administration amendments 
to the Economic Opportunity Act. Mr. 
MoorneEap provided the committee with 
a very penetrating analysis of the 
wonderful work that is being done in 
Pittsburgh by the mayor’s committee on 
human resources with the support of 
OEO, and with a most persuasive argu- 
ment against those who would “de- 
escalate” the war on poverty by tearing 
its command post apart and scattering 
the remnants to other agencies, which 
have other purposes to fulfill and other 
clientele to serve. 

I insert the statement of my good 
friend, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moorneap] at this point in 
the RECORD: 


TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM S. 
MOORHEAD BEORE THE EDUCATION AND 
LABOR COMMITTEE ON H.R. 8311, THE Eco- 
NOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMENDMENTS OF 1967, 
JUNE 28, 1967 
Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 

mittee: It is a great pleasure to be here this 
morning as your first Congressional witness. 
My purpose in appearing here is two-fold: 
first, to speak on behalf of the Economic Op- 
portunity Amendments of 1967 and second, 
to urge that the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity be retained as the central administra- 
tive and coordinating agency for the pro- 
grams that constitute the War on Poverty. 

The bill before you strengthens, continues 
and in some cases expands a complex of 
programs that has been of incalculable bene- 
fit to the people of my city of Pittsburgh. 
Just as importantly, it retains the adminis- 
trative and coordinating framework without 
which the Pittsburgh program could not 
have succeeded to the extent it has. 

Pittsburgh’s program is a success because 
the city was ready with appropriate plans 
and proper leadership a year before the pas- 
sage of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964. The City was able to mobilize quickly 
for its War on Poverty because the pattern 
of cooperation between the City government 
and the community’s social, religious and 
civic organizations was well-established. 

Pittsburgh's anti-poverty administrative 
agency is the Mayor's Committee on Human 
Resources, Inc. Both ends of its name are 
significant. The Mayor of Pittsburgh, the 
Honorable Joseph M. Barr, set up the Com- 
mittee, is its chairman, and appoints a ma- 
jority of the members. Yet the Committee is 
an incorporated private organization, not a 
city agency or a public body, with a member- 
ship representing many important elements 
in the community—business, labor, govern- 
ment, housing and social service agencies, 
the clergy, educators, civil rights groups and 
the poor themselves. 

The Committee combines the variety of 
skills, powers and interests essential for a 
concentrated attack on poverty. Pittsburgh's 
War on Poverty has been a team effort from 
the first. Existing community services and 
agencies have been coordinated with each 
other and the city government in a way 
never before attempted; lines of communi- 
cation are now open between the poor and 
the city; the poor have been given a voice 
in planning ways out of their poverty; and 
all efforts have been focused on specific tar- 
get areas. 

I might add here that Sargent Shriver, the 
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very able Director of OEO, has frequently 
singled out the Pittsburgh anti-poverty 
program as a “model for the Nation.” 

As of yesterday, it is estimated that since 
early 1965 the lives of more than 120,000 dis- 
advantaged Pittsburghers have been affected 
for the better by one or more of the 29 pro- 
grams in the City’s War on Poverty. Here 
are some specific examples: 

In education, 54,000 children from pre- 
school to high school age, have participated 
in special compensatory programs ranging 
from Head Start to reading clinics, to tutor- 
ing, cultural, recreational, counseling and 
mental health programs. 

Employment centers in Pittsburgh's eight 
target neighborhoods have found jobs for 
3,000 sixteen to twenty-one year olds in Pitts- 
burgh’s Youth Corps, nearly 300 sixteen to 
twenty-one year olds in Job Corps camps all 
over the U.S., 450 adults in sub-professional 
posts in anti-poverty programs in their own 
neighborhoods, and 590 adults in new posi- 
tions in the private employment market. 

Some 28,000 persons have received a range 
of comprehensive health services ranging 
from pre- and post-natal care, child medical 
and dental care, home visits from health 
teams, immunization clinics, and most re- 
cently, a neighborhood health center to be 
set up under a $1.7 million OEO grant. 

Social services have been brought to more 
than 27,000 persons. These services include 
family counseling, homemaker training, and 
welfare consultation. 

Free legal services from lawyers in the 
eight target neighborhoods have been ren- 
dered to 3,800 clients. These lawyers also 
conduct consumer education classes. 

Other programs include housing repair and 
maintenance classes for 6,000 students and 
special activities for 2,800 of the city’s aged. 

But while the City, its public and private 
agencies and its citizens deserve substantial 
credit for combining their skills, powers and 
interests in a concentrated effort that neces- 
sarily involves all of them, so, too, does the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 

In my estimation, OEO, the machinery 
that Congress created to administer the War 
on Poverty, was well conceived, and should 
not be dismantled, as some have suggested, 
merely because it has shown some imper- 
fections. Our nearly three years’ experience 
with OEO are reflected in the streamlining 
and strengthening provisions of the bill be- 
fore you. 

It is my firm belief that a majority of the 
flaws that have shown up in the administra- 
tion of certain aspects of the War on Pov- 
erty—most notably the Community Action 

not inherent in the structure 
of OEO but rather are a refiection of the 
fact that some American cities were not as 
well prepared for the demands of the War 
on Poverty as was Pittsburgh. 

Our Pittsburgh program shows that by 
combining the resources and talents avail- 
able in any American community the War on 
Poverty can be won. But it is essential to 
have at the Federal level one independent 
agency, OEO, capabale of concentrating skills 
and resources in the manner the local pro- 
grams do. 

Mr. Chairman, I have noticed that many 
of those who are quick to denounce the War 
on Poverty are equally quick to defend its 
specific component programs, such as Project 
Head Start and the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps. These people seem to feel that by 
removing the specific programs from the 
jurisdiction of OEO, criticism of the anti- 
poverty program will end. To me, this is 
specious logic. 

First, we have seen over the years how 
difficult it is to assure interdepartmental co- 
operation on any project, and there is little 
reason to believe that this situation would 
improve if the various anti-poverty programs 
were parcelled out among the various depart- 
ments. 
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Furthermore, the basic concept of the War 
on Poverty—a total, concentrated attack on 
the complex of social, physical and economic 
ills that afflict our poor—would be subverted 
by fragmenting programs that OEO has thus 
far carefully coordinated among departments 
already overburdened by the demands of 
their own programs. 

Third, the abandonment of OEO as pro- 
posed in the Opportunity Crusade would for- 
feit nearly three years of experience and 
know-how accumulated by that agency in 
the administration of the War on Poverty. 
In many respects, the war would have to 
begin again from where it started in 1964. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge the Com- 
mittee to retain the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity and to strengthen and streamline 
its operations by adopting the amendments 
in the bill now before you. 

Thank you for allowing me to appear here 
today. 


ISRAEL FREEDOM WEEK 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Perper] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
major themes of our present world is the 
struggle for freedom, on both a national 
and international level. 

The Israel nation has undergone a 
constant struggle for freedom from op- 
pression, attempted domination, and ex- 
tinction since its inception. 

The whole free world was alarmed at 
recent Communist backed Arab attempts 
to drive the Israelis into the sea, and as 
the struggle progressed the free world 
was enmeshed in the Israelis’ valiant 
efforts to maintain an outpost of freedom 
in a desert of domination. 

It is with great pleasure and pride that 
I am able to announce that the House of 
Representatives and the Senate of 
Florida, with the concurrence of the 
Governor, the Honorable Claude R. Kirk, 
have designated June 12 to June 19, 1967, 
as Israel Freedom Week, in commemo- 
ration of their victory for all free men in 
the world. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the 
Recorp I submit this resolution proclaim- 
ing Israel Freedom Week: 

RESOLUTION DRAWN UP BY THE FLORIDA HOUSE 

AND SENATE, SIGNED BY GOVERNOR KRK 

Whereas, there exists in the world today a 
constant struggle for freedom from Commu- 
nistic tyranny and 

Whereas, the entire free world is duty 
bound to support in word and deed those who 
find themselves enmeshed in this valiant 
struggle and 

Whereas, world events have embroiled the 
sole remaining bulwark of freedom in the 
Mid-East, the State of Israel, involuntarily 
into this valiant conflict and 

Whereas, the support of the State of Israel 
is the manifest responsibility of all the fol- 
lowers of freedom and 

Whereas, the basic tenets of our nation de- 
mand that we lend all support to the valiant 
citizens of Israel in their life and death strug- 
gle to preserve for us and for themselves the 
freedoms we so cherish, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the House 
of Representatives of the State of Florida, the 
Senate concurring, that the Honorable 
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Claude R. Kirk, Governor of the State of 
Florida, is respectfully requested to demon- 
strate the support, good wishes and prayers 
for victory of all Florida citizens for the 
State of Israel in their struggle for freedom 
by declaring the week of June 12 to June 19, 
1967 as “Israel Freedom Week.” 
CLAUDE R. KRK, Governor. 


JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH ON 
VIETNAM 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Epwarps] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, delegations from 30 States are 
in Washington this week to launch a na- 
tional effort to build visible public sup- 
port for new U.S. initiatives to bring 
about negotiations and a political settle- 
ment based on democratic elections in 
South Vietnam. This effort, which was 
initiated by leaders of nearly 20 religious, 
political, peace, and public affairs orga- 
nizations, will involve the gathering of 
signatures on a national petition for 
negotiations now. 

John Kenneth Galbraith, former Am- 
bassador to India, now Paul M. Warburg 
professor of economics, at Harvard and 
national chairman of Americans for 
Democratic Action, is serving as sponsor 
and addressed the delegates yesterday, 
June 27. He provides for us the long view 
of the historian, asking that we disen- 
gage ourselves from the propaganda and 
rhetoric and the pressures of the pres- 
ent war climate, that we reexamine the 
assumptions of our action. And it is when 
we do this that the wisdom of Mr. Gal- 
braith’s policy suggestions becomes 
abundantly clear—‘the abandonment of 
the goal of territorial conquest and paci- 
fication, deescalation, and a defensive 
strategy, the ending of the air attacks, 
Political detachment, an escape from our 
own propaganda, negotiation if this 
proves possible.” 

Mr. Galbraith’s remarks are penetrat- 
ing and thoughtful. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his excellent speech be placed 
in the Record at this point: 

VIETNAM: THE MODERATE SOLUTION 
(Address by John Kenneth Galbraith, Paul M. 

Warburg, Professor of Economics, Harvard 

University at “Negotiations Now: A Na- 

tional Citizens Campaign To End the War 

in Vietnam,” in Washington, D.C., June 28, 

1967) 

A singular and well-observed feature of war 
is for the view in retrospect to depart radi- 
cally from that which attended the begin- 
ning. Dangers which at the outset of hostili- 
ties seemed to justify the most sanguinary 
steps in the perspective of years seem slight, 
sometimes frivolous. And prospects which at 
the beginning of conflict seemed easy and 
brilliant come to measure only the depth of 
the miscalculation. The case of men who in 
the last thirty years have planned expedi- 
tions against Moscow, Pearl Harbor and 
Pusan not to mention Jerusalem and Tel 
Aviv sufficiently establishes the point. At the 
same time war turns reason into stereotype. 
Acceptance of what in the beginning is an 
estimate of national interest becomes an 
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article of faith, a test of constancy, a measure 
of patriotism. At least while it lasts, war has 
a way of freezing all participants in their 
original error. 

The war in Vietnam, by various calcula- 
tions, has now gone on for more than half a 
decade and with mounting intensity for 
three years. It has shown these classical 
tendencies. The march of history has mas- 
sively undermined the assumptions which 
attended and justified our original involve- 
ment. No part of the original justification— 
I do not exaggerate—remains intact. More 
remarkable, perhaps, very few of the assump- 
tions that supported our involvement are any 
longer asserted by those who defend the con- 
flict. Yet the congealing intellectual processes 
of war have worked to the full. Action which 
is not defended is still adhered to as a dogged 
manifestation of faith. Let me also be fair. 
Those who are committed not to support of 
this venture but to opposition have also 
shown a tendency to become frozen in fixed 
positions. For the first time since 1815 we are 
engaged in a conflict to which a very large 
part of the population is opposed. The 
unanimity rule which has previously charac- 
terized our national conflicts does not exist. 
Those who defend and those who attack both 
lost some of their capacity to accommodate 
their thoughts to new evidence. 

My purpose here is to see if, however 
slightly, one can rise above these rigidities. 
I do not wish to pretend to view our situa- 
tion in Vietnam with any special insight or 
wisdom. These I do not claim, and even 
if I did so, I would be cautiously aware of 
our well-recognized and exceedingly val- 
uable tendency to greet such pretension with 
something between skepticism and outright 

- vulgarity. I would like merely to inquire 
how this conflict will look when minds, those 
ot supporters and adversaries alike, are no 
longer subject to the congealing influences 
of war. And I would like then to propose 
the course of action—I venture even to call 
it the solution—that emerges from such a 
view. 

Many will think that in labelling this a 
“Moderate Solution” I have made an un- 
-happy choice of words. Moderation in these 
days is not in high repute. The term itself, 
in some degree, has come to imply pompous 
and comfortable and well-padded inaction. 
Thus, it rightly arouses suspicion. And in- 
creasingly men are divided between those 
who want the catharsis of total violence and 
those who want the comforts of total es- 
cape. Yet if our national mood opposes mod- 
eration, history favors it. It does not vouch- 
safe us sharp, well-chiselled solutions. It 
gives us blurred edges and dull lines. What- 
ever the ultimate bang or whimper, we can 
be sure that in between there will be only 
compromises. Let me begin with the terrible 
treatment that history has accorded our orig- 
inal justification for this conflict. 
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No one can completely rationalize our in- 
volvement in Vietnam. We are there partly 
as a result of a long series of seemingly minor 
steps. Each of these steps, at the time, seemed 
more attractive—less pregnant with domes- 
tic political controversy and criticism—than 
the alternative which was to call a firm halt 
on our involvement. The aggregate of these 
individual steps—more weapons, more ad- 
visers, a combat role for our men, progressive 
increases in our troop strength, bombing of 
North Vietnam, a widening choice of tar- 
gets—is larger by far than the sum of the 
individual parts. The resulting involvement 
on the Asian mainland is not a development 
that all who asked or acquiesced in the in- 
dividual actions wished to see or even fore- 
saw. 

But back of these individual steps, and 
especially the earlier ones, was a political 
and military justification that once seemed 
compelling. And it is a justification which 
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has since dissolved before our eyes. The jus- 
tification was the assumed existence of a 
united, homogeneous and militantly evan- 
gelical Communism which had chosen South 
Vietnam as the weak point for a probe. 
Speaking to the National Press Club some six 
months after he assumed office, the Secretary 
of State gave an explicit formulation of the 
view of the world crisis in which Vietnam 
Played a part. He said: 

“The central issue of the crisis is the an- 
nounced determination to impose a world of 
coercion upon those not already subject to 
it...it is posed between the Sino-Soviet 
empire and all the rest, whether allied or 
neutral; and it is posed on every continent.“ 

This was an accepted view at the time. 
None thought Mr. Rusk’s formulation other 
than commonplace. He and others repeated 
the thesis—the doctrine of a centrally con- 
trolled and disciplined power guided from 
Moscow—dozens of times. Implicit therein 
was a pattern of policy and of action. This 
had immediate relevance to Vietnam. 

Thus to assume a unitary and evangelical 
force was inevitably to urge a policy of re- 
sistance. And resistance would have to be 
everywhere on the Communist perimeter. To 
allow transgression in one place would, most 
plausibly, be to encourage it elsewhere. And 
here we have the foundation for the analogy 
to Munich which for a long time played such 
a dominant role in the Vietnam discussion. 
Given the assumptions the analogy was per- 
suasive. 

The Sino-Soviet power being imperial and 
coercive, it was necessary also to assume that 
it would never be welcomed by those who 
might be subject to it. It could not reflect 
national aspiration; this was a flat contradic- 
tion in terms. Communist power might seek 
to exploit social grievance. But this, it was 
assumed, would only be a tactic designed to 
win subservience to the ultimate imperial 
and conspiratorial purpose. And this being 
so, no nation should yield to such tactics even 
when the grievance—as might often hap- 
pen—was real. Far better that people stay in 
a less enduring state of exploitation than to 
pass forever into this all-embracing system 
of coercion. This meant, further, that we 
could not be particular as to whom we might 
support; even the most nauseous non-Com- 
munist dictator was preferable to the en- 
during Communist imperialism. And even if 
the Communists had seduced a majority of 
the population it was doubtful that we should 
yield. Rather that we should try to win them 
back. The liberal strategist in this conflict 
set great store by ameliorative social action. 
Conservatives tended to place rather more 
reliance on a gun. 

Given this view of the world struggle 
and none I think will feel it an unfair sum- 
mary of official attitudes in the early sixties— 
our intervention in Vietnam was wholly un- 
derstandable. Let me go further and say 
that it was inevitable. It was unfortunate 
but not decisive that the governments we 
supported, in their commitment to democ- 
racy and humane and civilized values, left 
much to be desired. It was unfortunate but 
not decisive that our intervention was by 
something less than the popular demand of 
the people we aided. 

Moreover, we had a right, given this view 
of the world, to expect two further and vital 
factors to be associated with our involve- 
ment. We had a right to expect that its 
necessity would be appreciated and sup- 
ported by the American people—as our eco- 
nomic and political intervention in Turkey 
and Greece and Western Europe following 
World War II were supported or as our mili- 
tary intervention in Korea in 1950 was sup- 
ported. And it was reasonable to expect that 
the most effective support would come not 
from those who automatically rally to the 


1 Reprinted in The Winds of Freedom. 
(Boston: The Beacon Press, 1962), p. 16. 
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flag when the guns sound but from the more 
introspective, informed and deliberative com- 
munity—those somewhat ambiguous'y styled 
the intellectuals—who would best appreciate 
the long run consequences of short run weak- 
ness and appeasement. People of this in- 
clination had given strong support to the 
Marshall Plan and to the Korean interven- 
tion. A generation earlier they had been in 
the very forefront of the criticism of Munich, 
the symbol of surrender. So their 
support could be expected now. 

Finally, given this view of the world, there 
Was every reason to expect that the American 
initiative in Vietnam would be welcomed 
by the rest of the non-Commumunist nations. 
Previous initiatives had attracted such’ ap- 
plause. The closer a nation to the danger, 
the greater the prospective applause for who 
could tell, after all, who was the next on the 


-list. So the United States would both justify 


and enhance her claim to moral as well as 
eco..cmic and military leadership by assum- 
ing a commanding role in combatting the 
common menace in Indo-China. 
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Merely to state the assumptions which lie 
behind this conflict is to show how com- 
pletely they, and the resulting expectations, 
have been dissolved. History may not vouch- 
safe us sharp edges but, obviously, it can 
be a very blunt instrument. 

We should perhaps remember, in this con- 
nection, that the assumptions which lay 
back of our Vietnam policy, including the 
concept of a unitary and all-embracing Com- 
munist imperialism, were never based on 
any very close knowledge of the subject. 
They were a formula, in some measure a 
theology, adopted by lawyers, businessmen, 
government officials and military men in the 
years of the Marshall Plan and NATO. Few 
of the authors had any first hand knowledge 
of Communism. Few had much experience of 
the political left. None had much experience 
of Asia. All were reacting to the current 
reality of Joseph Stalin. To some extent it 
was a doctrine recited to justify the po- 
litical and legislative action—alliances, mili- 
tary appropriations, economic and military 
aid—which the proponents thought neces- 
sary. There is nothing especially remarkable 
in the discovery that a doctrine so contrived 
failed to stand the test of history. History is 
respectful of truth but not of official truth. 

Since the basie decisions were taken to 
intervene in Vietnam the following has 
happened: 

(1) The Communist world has come to 
pieces along national lines. The two great 
centers during the past years have, on oc- 
casion, been close to diplomatic breach. 

(2) China, which the proponents of the 
Vietnam conflict for a while bravely pictured 
as the deus ex machina is rent within itself. 
Its assumed puppet in Hanoi, like its earlier 
puppet in North Korea, has publicly asserted 
its independence. Not even the most ardent 
defender of the war can now believe that 
Hanoi wants to be part of a Chinese-led 
empire. 

(3) The people we fight in South Vietnam, 
it is now widely agreed, carry the banners 
of Vietnamese nationalism. They do this 
against former colonial officers whom we 
support. Gone, therewith, is the notion that 
people will rally to any alternative to Com- 
munism. 

(4) Those we support, and Marshal Ky 
in particular, have by their burlesque of 
democratic and constitutional process re- 
duced their American supporters and one- 
time defenders to an embarrassed silence. 
Gone is the notion that any alternative will 
be accepted in the United States. Marshal 
Ky’'s recently proclaimed view of the free 
elections which denies criticism to his op- 
ponents and promises military action against 
unwelcome winners was the coup de grace. 
I venture to think that he has now lost even 
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his honorary membership in what are often 
called the forces of freedom. 

(5) The assumption that we could count 
on the applause and support of the other 
countries has disappeared. No European or 
American nation has rallied to our side. Few 
leaders dare speak in our favor. In Asia, 
propinquity to the assumed danger, the 
most aggressive arm-twisting has not 
brought us allies—only a few clients. 

But it is not that we have failed to win 
support that is our misfortune. We have 
aroused by far the most massive hostility 
in our national experience. There is an 
underlying implication, never quite vouch- 
safed, that much of this opposition has been 
manufactured by Communists. If this is so, 
it is the most drastic of all indictments of 
our Vietnam enterprise for it shows what an 
unparalleled opportunity our enterprise has 
accorded the Communists for turning erst- 
while friends into hostile critics. However, 
there is no reason to think that the Com- 
munists are this much involved. People have 
probably reacted in accordance with their 
own conclusions and their own conscience. 

(6) Finally, with all else has gone the 
assumption that Americans could be rallied, 
more or less automatically, behind any war, 
however ill-considered, distant or cruel, pro- 
vided only that Communists could be identi- 
fied on the other side, Instead the Ameri- 
can people have watched the collapse of the 
assumptions on which the Vietnam War 
was launched. In vindication of an intelli- 
gence none should mistrust, a very large 
number have reached the inevitable con- 
clusion. The assumptions that took us there 
have been shown by the history to be false. 
Therefore we should not be there. The rea- 
sons that took us into the conflict having 
disappeared, why do we remain? 

We remain, as all know, because men are 
human and do not like to concede, even to 
themselves, that they were wrong. Those who 
urged our intervention were associated with 
what could one day be regarded as the 
greatest miscalculation in our history. They 
remain in command. They are naturally re- 
luctant to admit that their view of the 
world—the view which counselled this vast 
effort—has been shown to be wrong. And 
so, aided by the military momentum of the 
event itself, they continue. That is why we 
are now at war. 

It also counsels us on our course. Let us, 
as moderates, urge that when a change of 
direction comes as it must, there will be no 
recrimination. Let us counsel those that are 
persisting in error that they are far more 
likely to compound the damage to their repu- 
tation than to retrieve it. For that is what 
happens to men who persist in the face of 
fact. 

Iv 


But there are stereotypes in the attitudes 
of those who are critics of our involvement 
in Vietnam. If one is detailing the miscalcu- 
lations of those with whom he disagrees, it 
is salutary, also, to look for the errors of 
those with whom he agrees. It is most salu- 
tary of all, and in addition a trifle exception- 
al, to search for error in one's own past posi- 
tions and attitudes. 

One grave error of those who criticize our 
involvement in Vietnam is to assume that 
we are a small and heroic and perilously 
situated minority. We are nothing of the 
sort. In times past in the United States popu- 
lar opinion and official persecution have 
dealt rather harshly with dissent. Lives have 
been ruined and men silenced. There has al- 
Ways seemed some special likelihood of this 
when the primitive emotions of war have 
been released. But this does not happen and 
will not happen when vast numbers, in- 
cluding an overwhelming proportion of the 
young and the articulate, are involved. One 
wonders, indeed, if under such circumstances 
one should speak of dissent. Certainly mar- 

_ tyrs do not march by the millions. This tend- 
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ency to appropriate their cloak serves only to 
give a highly erroneous impression of the 
weakness of the opposition to our venture in 
Vietnam. 

If anything, reflection should be on the 
reverse. There is no community concerned 
with foreign policy in the United States 
where the critic of our involvement in Viet- 
nam is not accorded a warm and even en- 
thusiastic hearing. There are quite a few 
where it is not deemed tactful or discreet for 
an official defender to appear. For the first 
time in our history this spring the spokes- 
men for our foreign policy found it necessary, 
in pursuit of this discretion, to avoid that 
fine old American folkrite, the commence- 
ment ceremony. Either too many students 
and too many faculty would be present or too 
many would obtrusively decline to be present. 
This is the situation on which we should 
reflect. 

I think, also, that those who are critical 
of our involvement spend too much time 
worrying about the motives and tactics of 
those who share their goals. Second only to 
the fear that criticism will be suppressed is 
the fear of critics that they will be found in 
association with someone who, for whatever 
eccentric reason, has developed a latter day 
affection for Ho Chi Minh. This is silly. I do 
confess to wishing that all who are concerned 
about Vietmam would be more concerned 
with winning friends and influencing their 
fellow citizens in effective fashion. 

I find myself also more than a little critical 
of those of my fellow critics who admit to a 
feeling of frustration and defeat in their 
efforts to influence the Administration on 
Vietnam. For one thing they have not been 
without influence. On the contrary, they 
have had a great deal. Even within the Ad- 
ministration there are far more people who 
share our honest doubts than is commonly 
imagined. There are more now, I venture to 
think, than ever before. And one has only to 
ask, had there been no criticism, no objec- 
tion, for that matter no demonstrations, 
where would we be in Asia now? What would 
have happened had those who are committed 
to the old stereotypes met with no objection? 
Where would those whose reputation lies 
with a military solution now be? Can any- 
one doubt that we would be far more deeply 
and dangerously involved than now? 

Next, as is said even of the President of 
the United States, the critics of our Vietnam 
involvement have been much too influenced 
by the polls. These I do not doubt show cor- 
rectly the reaction of people to the war. 
They show the national, deeply-conditioned 
tendency to rally to the flag. But the polls 
do not show depth of feeling. They do not 
show ability to articulate feeling—to per- 
suade. They do not show length of memory. 
They do not indicate who will write the 
history and draw the lessons. They do not 
always show where youth and thus the next 
generation stand. If those who feel deeply, 
remember long, can persuade others and who 
will be the next electorate are opposed, it 
may not matter too much that they are a 
minority. As noted, our wars in the past have 
been fought on something close to unanimity 
rule. And they have always had the part of 
the population that now opposes in full 
support. That it is wise to act in neglect of 
the informed, articulate and young—that 
they can be ignored as somehow morally as 
well as numerically inferior—is far from 
proven. On the contrary, it is likely to be 
remembered as one of the cardinal political 
errors of modern times. In American life, it 
has long been my observation that the in- 
tellectual, so-called, is fashionably dismissed 
as a serious factor in all the battles except 
the last. 

The critics of our Vietnam involvement 
have also been too ready to imagine that the 
opposition in Hanoi is eager to oblige Ameri- 
cans of humane inclination by entering 
negotiations on whatever terms we believe 
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convenient. This is unduly optimistic and 
also dangerous. Let me be clear on one thing. 
There is not the slightest doubt that over- 
tures to negotiate have been made. And these 
have not involved the precondition of with- 
drawal. I urge all officials who may be 
tempted to deny this that credibility is not 
something lightly to be tossed away. But 
it is a mistake to base policy on any partic- 
ular assumption as to the behavior and in- 
tentions of Hanoi or the leaders of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front. We do not know the 
enemy that well. Certainly it is a mistake to 
imagine that they are only waiting to oblige 
Americans of goodwill. Such assumptions can 
be undermined by events. And it is very easy 
for those who are hostile to the idea of a 
negotiated settlement, those who want a 
military solution, so to handle our relations 
with Hanoi and the NLF and so to gauge and 
present their responses and non-responses 
that those who disagree—you and I and our 
friends—are left well out on a limb. If we can 
have negotiations on equitable terms, that is 
much to be desired. And the hope that this 
will be possible justifies the emphasis placed 
upon it in the title of this organization and 
by all here assembled. But there must be 
something more. There must also be a policy 
that allows of stubbornness, suspicion, illwill, 
obtuseness and the waywardness of internal 
political struggle on the part of those with 
whom we are involved. No one, after all, 
would counsel Hanoi to repose high hopes in 
negotiations with Nguyen Coa Ky. 

Any policy which relies on negotiations 
is a policy that is at least partly at the 
mercy of others. We must also have a course 
of action which is within the scope of our 
own authority. We must invite negotiations. 
We must have a better policy than mind- 
less escalation should negotiations prove not 
to be possible. 

This brings me to my final point of criti- 
cism of my fellow critics. They exaggerate 
the difficulties in finding an alternative 
course of action to the one we have been 
following. This tragedy has continued so long 
that they have come to believe that the al- 
ternatives have now disappeared. “Perhaps 
something could have been done earlier. Now 
it is too late.” This is wrong—as well as 
morally weak. Alternatives to continued and 
deepening involvement exist. They have even 
been made somewhat more feasible by the 
march of events. Let me, as the last step 
in this lengthy exercise, outline a feasible 
course of action which reduces our commit- 
ment in Vietnam to sensible proportions, pro- 
tects the larger peace, conserves our national 
interest and, what could perhaps be more 
important, reflects the interest of the sadly 
beset and tortured people of this part of the 
world. And it is a policy that does not depend 
on the cooperation of Hanoi and the NLF, 
although should that be forthcoming all 
would be much eased. 
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The first step is to accept in fact what 
many reasonable men have already conceded, 
which is that great areas of South Vietnam 
must remain indefinitely under the author- 
ity of the Viet Cong. They have been under 
this authority for years—sometimes ten or 
more. It was not the policy even in the most 
militant of the Cold War years to roll back 
the Communists from their established posi- 
tions of power, Not even John Foster Dulles 
so urged. There is no indication that such 
policy is wanted by the people most im- 
mediately involved—there is no indication 
whatever that they would ask it at the price 
of the horrors of military liberation. None 
can say, in the context of rural Asia, that on 
the completion of this effort their liberties 
would be greater, their well-being enhanced. 
The men who defend these parts of the 
country—this is especially true of the Me- 
kong Delta—are not foreigners but men who 
fight on their native soil. 

Much of the country under Viet Cong con- 
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trol, the Delta apart, is wild and lightly pop- 
ulated. To invest American lives in so slight, 
improbable and subjective a gain as restoring 
these swamps and jungles to a Saigon ad- 
ministration is unthinkable. Nor do I hon- 
estly believe that even the militant friends 
of our involvement will defend it with much 
enthusiasm. In Laos we have reconciled our- 
selves to continued control in the North by 
the Communist Pathet Lao. What was sensi- 
ble there is sensible in Vietnam. 

Next, having revised our strategic objec- 
tives, we should for the time being seek the 
maximum of security, tranquility and well- 
being in the limited but populous areas that 
we control. With our vast commitment of 
manpower to the area this broadly defensive 
strategy now becomes entirely feasible. This 
is not a matter of retiring to enclaves al- 
though the attack on that policy was less 
that it was militarily unwise than that it was 
militarily unwanted. Rather, it is simply a 
defensive policy which reflects the avowed 
absence of territorial ambition, I frankly do 
not think that the areas we defend can be 
very large—they will be in the main urban 
and populous areas which, by and large, have 
been difficult for or even immune to guerrilla 
operations. They will serve as a refuge for 
those who have committed themselves to our 
enterprise. They will be in a position where- 
in to await negotiations. Should these be 
delayed and should the enemy continue to 
attack, an active defense will be necessary. 
There will be casualties. But these will be 
incomparably smaller than those resulting 
from any effort to secure and hold the whole 
country. Perhaps in this war-weary land we 
can expect stagnation and quiet—as in Laos 
or Korea. And one day there will be negotia- 
tions. 

The next step, strongly dictated by our 
own interest, is to cease the bombing of 
North Vietnam. (The acceptance of the ter- 
ritorial status quo in South Vietnam will 
end, except for defensive purposes, the 
equally deadly and rather less publicized air 
attacks and expeditions there.) Our air at- 
tacks on the North have also, in their own 
way dissolved a great many false assump- 
tions—they have dissolved the assumption 
that they could interdict or even much 
handicap the movement of men and supplies 
to the South, or that they could force nego- 
tiation or that they wouldn’t affect our moral 
authority elsewhere in the world, or that be- 
cause we have airplanes, air power is pro 
tanto always effective. They have shown that, 
whatever the shortcomings of our politics, 
Americans are not so cynical that a party 
can win an election by opposing such use 
of air power and then turn around and ini- 
tiate such action all within weeks. One is 
still puzzled, as a matter of abstract politics, 
how there could have been such a misjudg- 
ment. 

Now and not surprisingly, given the weight 
of our attack on a poor and primitive land, 
the supply of targets have been exhausted. 
So it is clear that we should now end these 
raids. With this action we end the most 
reckless and sanguinary aspect of our in- 
volvement in Vietnam and the one that 
always carried with it the temptation of yet 
more escalation, yet greater involvement. We 
lose nothing. And in the background are the 
repeated suggestions that, if the bombing 
thus ends, there can be negotiations. Rarely 
in foreign policy is the path of wisdom so 
clearly etched. 

Next we must begin to disengage our- 
selves from the political generals to whom 
we have become committed in Saigon. That 
commitment, no less than the belief in a 
military solution, was the production of as- 
sumptions that have thoroughly dissolved. 
It was part of the belief that foreigners and 
Americans alike would approve any alterna- 
tive to Communism. So far as one can tell 
from this distance, it would seem that such 
detachment is necessary if the elections, by 
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which we have set such store, are to be even 
marginally significant. If Marshal Ky and his 
friends feel that they have the backing or 
even the passive acquiescence of Americans 
in their unique view of democracy, it is im- 
possible to suppose that any internal moral- 
ity will prevent them from perpetrating an 
enormous fraud. 

Finally, we must begin to put Vietnam 
back in proper mental perspective. It bulks 
large in our minds not because it is a place 
where great issues are being decided but be- 
cause we have so often said it is such a place. 
We must now begin to live by the truth and 
not by our own propaganda. Indo-China is 
not the cross-roads of the world; no great 
issues of strategy or security are involved. 
Earlier statements that to fight there is to 
avoid fighting in Hawaii or Santa Monica 
are now recalled only with amusement. The 
countries that live in the greatest security 
in that part of the world are not those, 
like Thailand, which we defend but those, 
like Burma, that we do not defend. The 
collapse of Israeli democracy would have 
been a tragedy for all mankind—and 
because it was a democracy it did not col- 
lapse. 

No serious person will suggest that any 
government of the last decade in Saigon 
should evoke a similar passion. Our best 
judgment must now be that, on the other 
side, we are involved with one of the many 
forms of national Communism with which 
we have learned that we can live with and, 
as a practical matter, we now know that we 
must live. 

The steps I have just outlined—the aban- 
donment of the goal of territorial conquest 
and pacification, de-escalation and a de- 
fensive strategy, the ending of the air at- 
tacks, political detachment, an escape from 
our own propaganda, negotiation if this 
proves possible—are not very dramatic. Nor 
do they bring our history in Indo-China to 
an end—even if the ending of the air at- 
tacks do not bring negotiations, we can be 
sure that some day negotiation will occur. 
But this is the nature of the moderate 
program. Violence and death do not lack in 
drama; as all who are experienced in Wash- 
ington have long been aware, it is always 
the men of least moral courage who are the 
loudest in recommending sanguinary action 
and the mailed fist. But the moderate path 
I have outlined is one we can adopt and one 
that will see us clear. It is the one for which 
the largest measure of agreement can be 
won. Our task, the one to which we dedicate 
ourselves today, is to win that agreement. 


THE POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES OF 
VIETNAM 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Brown] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer for insertion in the 
Recorp the remarks of my good friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from New 
York, the Honorable WILLIAM F. RYAN. 

Congressman Ryan’s address delivered 
before the Forum on Vietnam in New 
York is, in many ways, an indictment 
intended for many of us and, also, for 
many others outside this Chamber. His 
thoughtful and critical analysis strikes 
at a very central question: The very 
raison d’étre of this Nation. 

I, too, agree that there are certain 
fundamental questions facing this Na- 
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tion—questions that- demand an an- 
swer. And, I regret to say, we have not 
the time to hesitate as we have in the 
past. The time for answers and solutions 
is upon us. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly recommend 
that the Members of this House spare 
the time to read the articulate and cou- 
rageous address, which follows: 


(Address by Congressman WILLIAM F. RYAN 
at the Forum on Vietnam, New York So- 
ciety for Ethical Culture, April 21, 1967) 


Your invitation to discuss the political 
consequences of Vietnam, I must confess, 
produced mixed feelings. Vietnam and poli- 
tics, after all, is a sensitive subject for Demo- 
crats at this particular time. 

But the issue is difficult for all of us. It 
asks that we measure the repercussions of a 
still unfolding event. And, therefore, it re- 
quires us somehow to think about the pres- 
ent retrospectively. That is no easly task. So 
I must commend you on your ambition, al- 
though for a while I have to bear its burden. 

Perhaps we should begin with a reading, 
from an Atlantic Magazine article by David 
Broder of the Washington Post, who recalled 
a talk with our President: 

“The conversation was in the tiny ante- 
room just off the formal Oval Office. It is a 
place where Lyndon B. Johnson likes to relax 
with a cool drink for an hour or two during 
his long working day. It was Friday evening, 
August 21, 1964, the Friday before the open- 
ing of the Democratic convention which 
would demonstrate to all the world that this 
remarkable man, twice frustrated in Demo- 
cratic conventions, now controlled the 
Democratic Party, lock, stock, and pork 
barrel. 

“Now, on the eve of what he knew would 
be his triumph, he was indulging his favorite 
sport of reading his public opinion polls to 
two callers. He rattled off his percentages 
from this state and that, and then remarked 
on what seemed to him the most significant 
finding of them all. 

Fou see,’ he said, jabbing his finger at 
one page of the bulky report on a Midwest- 
ern state, ‘right here’s the reason I’m going 
to win this thing so big. You ask a voter who 
classifies himself as a liberal what he thinks 
I am, and he says a liberal.” You ask a voter 
who calls himself a conservative what I am, 
and he says a conservative.” You ask a voter 
who calls himself a middle-roader, and that’s 
what he calls me. They all think I’m on 
their side.“ 

Of course, the President was right. He was 
indeed about to inherit a Great Consensus 
unprecedented in the history of the Demo- 
cratic party. It is too easy to assume that 
common opposition to Barry Goldwater was 
the sole source of the unity which marked 
the new consensus. For each bloc within it 
seemed to have something very real to ex- 
pect from Lyndon Johnson’s Presidency. 

For Business, it was the continuation of 
a prosperity which businessmen were finally 
willing to acknowledge as the product of 
the same New Economics which two years 
earlier had been heresy. So Lyndon Johnson 
was on their side. 

For Labor, it was the repeal of 14b, new 
quantities of overtime, more unemployment 
compensation. LBJ was on their side too. 

Civil Rights groups and the poor suddenly 
heard Lyndon Johnson declare that he would 
overcome, And the most militant official ally 
of the nation’s disadvantaged—the man who 
Was really on their side—turned out to be 
the Populist on Pennsylvania Avenue. 

He was as well on the side of non-Eastern 
moderates who had perhaps always felt a bit 
uncomfortable with the Ivy League in the 
White House. 

And if the East and the Ivy League seemed 
to rue the President's unfamiliar style, it 
could hardly deny him credit for the success 
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earned in the last days of the 88th Congress 
and promised in the first days of the 89th. 
So, like it or not, LBJ was on their side too, 

And so, in 1964, Lyndon Johnson stretched 
the Democratic Party to embrace more people 
than ever before in its history. 

Two years later, I was having conversa- 
tions with colleagues in the House Cloak- 
room in which we were questioning our 
prospects in 1968, and indeed the very future 
of the party itself. 

How did it happen and what does it mean? 
The breakdown of the 1964 Consensus, it 
seems to me, is the first issue to explore in 
weighing the political consequences of Viet- 
nam. Of course, deeper strains within the 
Democratic Party have been felt for some 
time—strains, indeed, which can be traced 
to the breakup of the New Deal coalition. 
To what extent, then, can we attribute cer- 
tain developments to the War itself? That 
question is not going to be resolved tonight 
or tomorrow. At present, the most we can 
do is to ask those questions which we must 
wait to answer. 

There was, to begin with, real promise in 
the 1964 election results and the early per- 
formance of the 89th Congress, There seemed 
to be strong support for social reform and 
for peace. The twenty-year preoccupation 
with the Cold War was subsiding. Many of 
us felt that the occasion for major domestic 
reconstruction was at hand. Whether or not 
this was true is in some sense irrelevant. 
What is important is that many of us 
thought it was true. 

Many groups predicated their activities on 
the assumption that significant momentum 
for progress was assured. 

When this kind of momentum is allowed 
to develop, it cannot be interrupted without 
serious consequence. 

On the very simplest level, the interrup- 
tion and the expectations it left unsatisfied 
explain much of what has happened to the 
Democratic Party and to the liberal coali- 
tion. The process, however, is less important 
in itself than for the deeper impulses which 
it released. 

The first steps in the exodus from the 
Consensus were predictable. Republicans 
were bound to defect sooner or later. So 
the appearance of young and contemporary 
Republican candidates in 1966 merely has- 
tened an inevitable process. Somewhat more 

was the disenchantment in the 
moderate community. 

One possible view, of course, is that mid- 
dle-of-the-road America had never really 
embraced the social policies of the New 
Frontier and the Great Society. There is, 
however, a more provocative explanation 
which suggests that the President, the 
supreme parliamentarian confident in his 
guaranteed parliamentary majority, felt he 
need not bother to take his program to 
the people and stir in them a spirit of ad- 
venture and change. He retired to the Na- 
tional Archives, if you will, the spirit of 
John Kennedy’s inaugural address—under- 
standably, perhaps, but with consequences 
a true populist should have anticipated. 
For there followed unexpected backlash on 
social reform, hasty retreat by many Demo- 
crats, predictable encouragement to the op- 
position party, and thus a complete forfeit 
of the very momentum which had seemed 
so sure and so promising. 

The defection of Republicans and moder- 
ates, of course, is a result of more basic and 
perhaps more natural factors than the war 
in Vietnam. I think we can say, however, 
that the sight of Lyndon Johnson suddenly 
preoccupied with a situation that seemed 
beyond his control led many to wonder how 
advisable a commitment to consensus really 
was in the first place. 

But where Vietnam was really felt, of 
course, was in the liberal coalition. For here 
the war has been itself a source of disunity 
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and, more important, a catalyst to irritate 
far more fundmental strains. 

To explore these strains is to begin to 
come to terms with the political conse- 
quences of Vietnam. For as one inspects 
the liberal coalition, one finds disaffection 
from the Democratic party and, more mys- 
teriously, the most severe internal dissension 
within the coalition itself. 

The sources of that dissension are at once 
ideological, political and generational. Each 
bloc within the liberal coalition combines 
these elements with different emphasis. And 
yet, there are basic similarities which testify 
to a common condition. 

Even before the war, for example, the civil 
rights movement suffered from internal dis- 
unity. At the time, these divisions were dis- 
missed as expressing greater or lesser mili- 
tancy. The apparent reality of the movement, 
in any case, was evident in the solidarity of 
the march, locked arms, courage in the face 
of an all too visible adversary, and the com- 
mon expectation of victory through the pas- 
sage of legislation. 

There are few civil rights marches now, few 
locked arms. The enemy is less visible, be- 
cause more fundamental and tenacious. And 
there is no more legislation, no more really 
relevant legislation anyhow. 

Because the war has foreclosed such rele- 
vant legislation—massive social and economic 
investment to eliminate the ghetto—civil 
rights leaders have broken apart over the 
most fundamental political question of all— 
Who is their constituency? To whom must 
the movement now speak? In what tones and 
with what urgency? i 

Inherent in the argument over black power 
then is a disagreement over audience. Car- 
michael and McKissick, SNCC and CORE, are 
concerned primarily with addressing the 
black community in terms and rhetoric 
which articulate the mood of that con- 
stituency, That the cry of Black Power should 
sound frightening to white ears is not sur- 
prising. It is not intended for white ears. And 
the resulting surprise and, frankly, the fears 
are the price these leaders are willing to pay 
for the resonance their words may have in the 
black ghetto, 

Evidently, many civil rights leaders are not 
willing to pay that price. They argue, with as 
much justification in their own terms as 
black power may have in its own terms, that 
social change must come from the white com- 
munity, with its blessing and its sacrifice. 

Beneath all this, let me say again, are gen- 
erational and ideological strains which are 
only beginning to be clear. I cannot say much 
about those. But I think I can say that to the 
civil rights movement the war in Vietnam has 
done three things. It has destroyed the ra- 
tionale for daily harmony and coalition by 
undercutting the prospects of any real legis- 
lative and political change. In so doing, it has 
split the movement on the question of who 
its real audience should be. And it has raised 
very basic questions about the institutions 
as well as the policies of American society. 
Of this, more later. 

The splits within the labor movement are 
probably far less fundamental. Yet foreign 
policy in general, as well as Vietnam, goes 
a long way to explain the conflict of George 
Meany and Walter Reuther. Once more, 
these differences began to flourish when ex- 
pectations of progress were curtailed—in 
this case through the failure of wage-price 
guidelines, the skyrocketing of profits, and 
the defeat of 14b. The evident failure of 
Iabor’s ability to deliver its membership in 
elections gave further cause for reappraisal 
within the movement itself. And if the re- 
appraisals have not yet proven agonizing, 
one still has the impression that the labor 
movement is seriously stalled, preoccupied 
with differences which lack even the bene- 
fits of clear articulation. 

Disaffiliation among the young is no less 
real, though perhaps of a different char- 
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acter. For at first glance, the young, or that 
part of the young which makes itself felt 
politically, seems united in opposition to the 
war, rather than divided because of it. That 
impression is illusory, For the war in Viet- 
nam has produced among the young a far 
more basic split. It is the split, if you will, 
between Politics and pot, between SDS and 
LSD, between a trip to Mississippi and a trip 
to some private dream or nightmare, between 
a march on Selma and a march on the Sun- 
set Strip—in short, between commitment 
and withdrawal. 

And so for youth too, more poignantly and 
more ominiously, the expectations stirred by 
one President and at least sustained tempo- 
rarily by another have been dashed by the 
war in Vietnam. The consequence is dis- 
unity and disaffiliation within a group which 
should be the conscience and cutting edge 
of the progressive forces in America. 

All through the liberal coalition, therefore, 
one finds alienation—political and psy- 
chological. One finds disaffection from the 
Democratic party, if not from traditional 
politics altogether. One finds generational 
gaps, ideological gaps, gaps in styles. One 
finds companions feuding and alliances split- 
ting. One finds, it seems to me, gravest 
cause for concern. 

Now I have attributed these splits to the 
war in Vietnam. Let me be a bit more care- 
ful. I think there are many prior strains 
which the war has exacerbated. There are 
generational differences, differences of style, 
and simple differences of interest. There are 
also differences over the war itself—wheth- 
er or not it ought to be supported. These 
forms of division, I think, characterize the 
union movement and, probably much of the 
older liberal middle class. 

There is, however, another and far more 
serious source of disunity attributable to the 
war. This issue, I believe, splits the liberal 
movement at its base. It causes divisions that 
are more radical and more ominous. I am 
speaking now of divisions regarding analysis 
of the war, differences among those who begin 
in common opposition to the war and end in 
serious argument over its meaning. 

There are, in a sense, two views of Vietnam 
held by those who oppose policy on the left. 
There are those, for example, who see the war 
as a perfect product of what has been called 
“The politics of inadvertence.” Vietnam in 
this view, is no single man’s responsibility. 
It is an aberration, an accident. It is the re- 
sult of small, almost trivial errors which in 
accumulation have produced a great gen- 
eral mistake. 

There is, however, another view of the war, 
less easily abbreviated but distinct and differ- 
ent. Vietnam, it suggests, is no accident, no 
aberration, no product of inadvertence. It is 
on the contrary, the necessary and, in some 
sense, inevitable consequence of certain or- 
ganic disorders basic to American Society, its 
attitudes and its institutions. 

Is there something to this argument which 
many liberals have not yet been able to ac- 
cept? Is there something to this position in- 
deed which touches upon many of the very 
assumptions liberals have taken as gospel? 

Vietnam, after all, is not the first country 
in which America has intervened. We can re- 
call Santo Domingo, the Bay of Pigs, and 
Guatemala. And so there may be a point be- 
yond which reflex interventionism is no 
longer a product of inadvertence but rather 
a pattern reflecting more fundamental dis- 
orders. 

Liberals can often forget that foreign poli- 
cies are the products of interests and institu- 
tions as well as ideals and individuals. And 
if we are to accept that truth, it seems to 
me we must acknowledge that there are 
many institutions, interests and prejudices— 
some of them liberal institutions and liberal 
prejudices—responsible for the war in Viet- 
nam. 

When I speak of institutions, I am not 
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concerned only with conservative corpora- 
tions which have exercised so much influence 
over our policy in Latin America, I am think- 
ing of a defense establishment run on a 72 
billion dollar budget which puts at the Presi- 
dent's disposal 3 million soldiers rather than 
3 million Peace Corps volunteers and AID 
officials with which to meet revolutionary 
change abroad. 

I am thinking of the State Department 
and of research centers, and of university 
departments whose commitment to Ameri- 
can foreign policy is not based on crude lust 
for profit or on refiex anticommunism, but 
rather on a liberal idealism that America can 
make—mind you, make, the world safe for 
diversity. Beneath this is a mentality, for 
which liberals must bear responsibility. We 
must make the world safe for diversity,” 
after all, is a slogan written by a great lib- 
eral, John Kennedy, as a revision of an orig- 
inal slogan written by another great liberal, 
Woodrow Wilson. It indeed expresses liberal 
idealism, but in the rhetoric of coercion, We 
must MAKE the world safe for diversity. This 
is liberal rhetoric, spoken by the Washington 
Post, the Council on Foreign Relations, and 
indeed many of those who are among the op- 
position to the war in Vietnam. 

But with that rhetoric can come the argu- 
ment that we are in Vietnam to make it safe 
for diversity; we are there to guarantee as 
the President tells Members of Congress 
again and again, the self-determination of 
the Vietnamese people. No, it is argued, the 
war is far from inadvertent. It is something 
far more basic and more inevitable. 

To take this position seriously, as I have 
tried to do for only a minute, is to ask some 
very serious questions indeed, If Vietnam is 
truly the product of the politics of inad- 
vertence, if Vietnam is not the specific re- 
sponsibility of any one man, then where lies 
the responsibility? Where lies the guilt? And 
most important, why do we consistently 
move inadvertently in one direction—that 
of refiex interventionism—rather than in 
another. Why has that happened recently 
under liberal presidents, and under secre- 
tarles of State who proclaim themselves to 
be liberals? 

It is questions like these, I think, which 
are troubling the liberal community. The 
argument is not perhaps as loud since it has 
been overshadowed by the larger quarrel over 
the war policy itself. 

But it is no less real for being less visible. 
It makes itself felt, I can tell you, when 25 
of us in Congress who share general misgiv- 
ings over the war try to draft joint state- 
ments expressing common views. We usually 
fail. The apparent cause is an argument be- 
tween those who caution “prudence” in 
rhetoric and those we counsel “candor.” But 
this quarrel is superficial. The basic argu- 
ment is over how serious we believe the war 
really is, and consequently, how much are we 
prepared to risk in the expression of that 
conviction, That is why only 11 of us in the 
House vote against the Vietnam war appro- 
priation, when perhaps 5 times that many 
feel that war is a mistake. 

The argument over the basic meaning of 
the war is felt as well in resolutions at the 
end of conferences and in conversations 
among friends. And it results in very dif- 
ferent levels of frustration and despair among 
people who ordinarily view the world in much 
the same way. 

This particular consequence of the war— 
the painful introspection and divisions it has 
caused within the thoughtful liberal com- 
munity—has even extended to our domestic 
affairs. 

How do we explain the administration's 
retreat on the poverty program? Did Con- 
gress kill the war on poverty? Or is there 
not some truth to the argument that many 
urban middle-class interests are simply not 
willing to surrender any power to the poor? 
Is it perhaps true that the middle class is 
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simply unwilling to accept the “maximum 
feasible participation” of the poor in pro- 
grams designed for their own benefit? 

And what explains the blacklash? Has there 
simply been an arbitrary reaction against 
Watts and Adam Clayton Powell? Or is this 
country more racist than any of us would 
have thought—racist to its foundations 
when the issue is open housing, open em- 
ployment, who you share a street with, who 
you share a lathe with? 

My point should be clear. How healthy 
really are our institutions? How sound is 
the system which establishes priorities that 
have us spending 72 billion a year on de- 
fense and 20 million on rent supplements for 
needy in housing. How responsible is a so- 
ciety which chooses—and we have made that 
choice because we can always choose differ- 
ently—to leave millions in rotten, dirty ghet- 
tos? What kind of country really is America? 

If anyone had told me two years ago that 
America would have half a million troops in 
Asia, that the C.I.A. had its fingers in hun- 
dreds of private domestic organizations, that 
Ronald Reagan would be sitting as Governor, 
that over 50% of all Americans doubted the 
Warren Commission and often the very word 
of its President—if anyone had said all that, 
I would have dismissed him. But the world 
of 1967 looks far different than the world of 
1964. 

Exactly how all this relates to the war is 
a difficult question over which even future 
historians will doubtless disagree, But a pres- 
ent-day liberal politician can say at least 
this much: 

We liberals must look to ourselves. We must 
look at the liberal institutions which are 
largely of our own making, over which we 
exercise considerable power. 

We must wonder just how much respon- 
sibility we ourselves bear for all the evils 
we have so easily deplored. Perhaps we must 
stop saying how much we dislike American 
foreign policy and start talking directly about 
the institutions and the kind of people which 
have produced that policy. 

This kind of radical introspection within 
the liberal community can ultimately be the 
most significant and auspicious political 
consequence of the war in Vietnam. 

For when the war is over and the burning 
is done, we must be different men than be- 
fore. The liberal coalition must be a different 
coalition—in spirit and purpose, if not in 
composition. And if it is, then the Demo- 
cratic Party can be a different party and the 
United States of America can be a different 
nation. 


FARMS IN CRISIS 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, a grow- 
ing amount of attention is being focused 
on the very complex problems of the agri- 
culture industry. The perplexing “cost- 
price squeeze” is all too familiar to every 
segment of our economy but to the 
rancher and farmer it presents an espe- 
cially threatening outlook. The farmer 
and rancher as a producer is faced with 
rising costs just like everyone else but, 
lacking control over the price of his 
product, he has no way of passing on his 
increased costs. 

As this problem deepens, it is going to 
take the combined thinking and effort of 
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all affected parties to work out a reason- 
able solution—and time is growing short. 

As an example of the kind of construc- 
tive thinking that is needed, I recom- 
mend to my colleagues the testimony of 
Mr. Louis Bein of Berthoud, Colo., as 
presented at a recent meeting of farmers 
and ranchers in Fort Morgan, Colo., 
sponsored by the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation Service. Mr. Bein 
is a rancher and a banker and has en- 
joyed the advantage of studying the 
problems of agriculture with that double 
perspective. The speech follows: 

My name is Louis F. Bein of Berthoud, 
Colorado. I am president of The Berthoud 
National Bank that serves a rural community. 
I have fed cattle since 1946 and own an 
irrigated farm. Although I am a member of 
two agricultural organizations, I am a spokes- 
man for no one except myself. 

As a banker, I can testify to the precarious 
financial position of many of our farm cus- 
tomers. Without exception, progress was made 
by our farm borrowers as a result of 1966 
operations. But the way they are exceeding 
their projected requirements, and the way 
farm prices have deteriorated, I am braced 
for some unpleasant circumstances this fall 
when I shall have to confront my friends 
about unpaid loans. 

These are people who are honest, thrifty, 
responsible parents, and leaders in the com- 
munity who work seventy hours a week but 
who may not have the capital reserves or who 
have units that are small. 

These are the people who are providing 
the abundant food this country enjoys below 
the cost of production. 

These people deserve better consideration. 

The revolution in agriculture which has 
resulted in cheaper food and a reserve of 
manpower in the non-agricultural sections 
has been acclaimed as the keystone to our 
affluent society. 

Therefore, let the movement roll, let the 
pendulum swing! We will shortly no longer 
need the family farm. Large scale farming 
requiring corporate structure is the wave of 
the future. But, of course, this is not true. 

If such a farming method were practical, 
the South would still be a slave nation, or 
the food chain stores with their economic re- 
sources would have been buying land in 
wholesale lots. 

If the pendulum swings too far in its pres- 
ent direction, we will find that large corpora- 
tions will be the only entities that can put 
the required economic resources into agri- 
culture. 

The American public should remember 
that these organizations have demonstrated 
their ability to price their products and that 
the price of their products, if and when they 
enter agricultural production, will include a 
forty-hour week. 

The housewife, who will buy food if this 
eventuality occurs, will find that she will no 
longer be able to supply her family from 
twenty percent of her husband's income. 

I am here because I am angry. I am angry 
because farm leadership has not developed to 
solve this ocurring tragedy that farm families 
are and will be shortly facing. 

I am angry because the farm leadership 
now in control has been divisive. The na- 
tional farm community has been confused 
and misled by appeals to myths, faulty eco- 
nomics and sociological concepts by our farm 
organizations who have more interest in their 
own vested existence than the people they 
are serving. 

The leaders of nearly every national farm 
organization have life tenure of office which 
is used by them to prevent the rise of 
healthy debate that would threaten their 
tenancy in office. 

How can any intelligent solution to the 
dilemma be expected to be born under such 
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circumstances where conventions are sched- 
uled with loaded programs? 

My experience and observation have been 
that farmers have been led to pursue one 
whipping boy after another. All such ven- 
dettas are directed at symptoms rather than 
cause and solution. 

The evil of foreign imports is constantly 
being used by farm leaders to divert the en- 
ergies of their constituents. 

The farm leaders do not explain the need 
for international exchange and that if all im- 
ports were shut out, as in the case of beef, 
the productive ability of agriculture would 
shortly fill the gap thus created, and the 
effects of over-production would shortly 
haunt us. 

I, myself, have criticized the monolithic 
power of the chain store in the market. 

This monopoly is the result of natural op- 
portunity afforded by the economics of our 
time. While their presence in the market has 
been to the disadvantage of agriculture, the 
real solution should be agricultural market- 
ing agencies equipped to bargain with them 
and on equal terms. 

The Federal Government, in general, is 
constantly being declared the source of all 
evil, and the Department of Agriculture in 
particular with focus being on the Secretary. 

At present, Secretary Freeman is being ac- 
cused of lack of leadership whereas he has 
proposed at least three different major legis- 
lative programs during his tenure of office 
that have been defeated in Congress as the 
result of lack of consensus among farm or- 
ganizations. 

The concept of management of the na- 
tional economy has evolved in the past thirty 
years and particularly in the past six. 

Agriculture has refused to integrate itself 
into this pattern and has insisted in operat- 
ing in an economic philosophy that the re- 
mainder of the western world 5 in 
the years of the great 

Gunnar Myrdal, the Swedish. economist, 
has stated that in all western countries so- 
ciety has divided up into pressure groups. 
Thus, you have manufacturers of common 
interest who promote their cause, labor 
unions representing working people in many 
occupations, trade groups and many such 

ns that te not only in public 
sectors as lobbyists but also in private sectors 
to negotiate marketing or wage settlements. 

Because of the inability of agriculture in 
every western free nation to follow this pat- 
tern, governments have found it necessary 
spat agriculture by legislation and 
policy. 

It seems to me that in this country we 
have been attempting to divorce govern- 
ment from this responsibility and to pre- 
vent it from assuming an effective role of 
representing agriculture in the market place. 

If this is to be done, our farm organiza- 
tions owe it to us to come up with con- 
structive alternate programs to establish 
marketing organizations that can bargain 
in the market instead of negative platitudes 
and proposals. 

If our farm organizations are not willing 
to suffer the effect on their hierarchy that 
the establishment of commodity bargaining 
agencies would create, then I believe they 
should work for a government farm program 
that would allow agricultural producers to 
enjoy a share of the economy through gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

Some method will have to be found to or- 
ganize commodity groups independent of 
national farm organizations. If this is a de- 
sirable goal, the Secretary of Agriculture 
should take an active role towards this so- 
lution. If legislation is required to give the 
farmers additional freedom to act under the 
law, the Secretary must propose such ac- 
tion, 

On the other hand, if agricultural inde- 
pendence is unattainable, or if the impli- 
cations of agriculture having the same or 
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greater power as enjoyed by labor unions are 
too unpleasant, then let’s stop being bash- 
ful and apologetic about a positive role of 
government in agricultural marketing. Let us 
recognize that if agriculture cannot real- 
ize the cost of production in the market 
place, then it must be paid in some other 
manner. Let us admit that the most success- 
ful farm programs have compensatory pay- 
ments and commit ourselves to this system. 

I am angry at those who rail at symptoms 
and not causes, at those who propose only 
negative solutions, at those who live by the 
past, and finally at those that put their own 
security above those they serve. 


EXAMPLES OF IMPROVED MAN- 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. HENDERSON] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Subcommittee on Manpower and Civil 
Service today released its semiannual 
report of examples of improved manage- 
ment in the executive branch for the 
period July through December 1966. The 
examples cited represent economies in 
excess of $47 million. Many examples of 
Savings or cost avoidance through im- 
proved work techniques and improved 
management are cited, such as the fol- 
lowing: 

The Air Force, as a result of a cost 
comparison study, found it could save 
$700,000 annually, if work now under re- 
search contracts at Air Force Cambridge 
Research Laboratories were accomplished 
in-house by civil service personnel. Con- 
version is to start in the first quarter, fis- 
cal year 1968. 

Department of Justice, Federal Prison 
System, by adopting an employee sug- 
gestion for modifying the pattern of 
duffel bags manufactured by prison in- 
mates, saved $60,012 from October 1965 
to October 1966. 

Department of State effected savings 
of about $35,000 annually through single 
quarterly payments to about 175 storage 
companies instead of making separate 
payments for each lot of employee’s ef- 
fects in storage. 

During calendar year 1966, employ- 
ment in the Federal Government in- 
creased by 10.2 percent, representing 
276,874 employees. The Federal Aviation 
Administration was the only large de- 
partment or agency reporting a decrease 
in civilian employment for the 6-month 
period. The increase in employment may 
be attributed to such factors as: new pro- 
grams authorized by Congress, the Viet- 
nam buildup, programs to replace active- 
duty military, and contractor-furnished 
employees, with Government civilian em- 
ployees, and the impact of the population 
explosion on such departments and agen- 
cies as the Post Office, Commerce, and 
Labor. 

During the last 6 months of 1966, the 
departments and agencies as a result of 
reviewing job vacancies for essentiality 
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reported the abolishment of over 11,200 
positions. This improved manpower man- 
agement action, alone, represents a sav- 
ings to the taxpayers of several millions 
of dollars. 


THE FAIRNESS DOCTRINE GOES 
POLITICAL 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Rartck] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I received the Democrat magazine pub- 
lished by the national committee here in 
Washington. In the center of the pub- 
lication was a most childish insert pre- 
pared by the Institute for American De- 
mocracy, Inc., entitled “A Manual on the 
Fairness Doctrine of the FCC.” 

The manner of presentation hardly 
represents the poise and leadership the 
American people expect of a national 
party which talks “freedom” of speech 
and encourages dissent to the point 
of tolerating flag burning, outlawing 
paver in school, and dignifying commu- 


But the fairness doctrine can work 
both ways, and since many Americans 
may wish to refute such controversial 
programs as U.N. commentaries, race- 
mix programing, and unadulterated So- 
cialist hogwash, the advice offered as to 
how to obtain free time for contrasting 
views, complaints to the FCC, and so 
forth, may also be beneficial to the great 
midstream of American people who tire 
of controlled programing designed to 
regiment their thoughts and actions. 

So, in the interest of academic free- 
dom, let us be fair and put the entire 
battle plan—designed for use against 
constitutional taxpaying Americans— 
people without the funds of a tax-free 
foundation—in the Recorp for all to 
study and perhaps use. While they are at 
it, our colleagues may be interested in 
the list of 70 who permit their names to 
be used as sponsoring this operation, in- 
asmuch as several are easily identified as 
Federal employees. As per usual in these 
times, the well-intended actions of a 
few, in practical application, may de- 
pate the very program they seek to de- 

end. 


KEEPING THE AIRWAVES FrEE—A MANUAL ON 
THE FAIRNESS DOCTRINE OF THE FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


(Nore.—Chances are your home radio 
offers—along with the usual stations special- 
izing in rock-n-roll, classical music, and 
educational programs—a station devoted to 
Radical Right propaganda. Unless listeners, 
who have no way of knowing the source of 
these attacks, are given the other side and 
the opportunity to make up their minds on 
the basis of a balanced presentation, the 
democratic process is put in jeopardy. The 
following manual, which outlines how to 
combat extremist broadcasts, is excerpted 
from an excellent pamphlet prepared by the 
Institute for American Democracy, Inc., 
Suite 101, 1330 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. Copies of the com- 
plete pamphlet may be obtained at $1.00 
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each from the Institute; reprints of this 
condensed version will be available from the 
Democratic National Committee.) 

Every day the integrity of responsible in- 
dividuals and organizations is disputed on 
extremist radio programs. Countered, they 
can be a part of a stimulating discussion in 
which the public gains realistic insights, but 
unanswered attacks by even discredited radio 
personalities, when repeated over and over 
again, can tear down the reputation of even 
the most reputable person or organization. 
You don’t have to absorb this damage, how- 
ever. Here are five steps to get quick relief: 


STEP ONE—KNOW YOUR RIGHTS 


You have a right to be informed by the 
station of all personal attacks. 

The FCC holds “A station licensee, with 
the exception of appearances of political 
candidates, is fully responsible for all matter 
which is broadcast over his station, in- 
cluding broadcasts containing a personal at- 
tack. The Commission has defined a personal 
attack on an individual's or group’s honesty, 
character, integrity or like personal qualities 
in connection with controversial issues of 
public importance. 

“When such an attack occurs the licensee 
has an obligation to inform the person at- 
tacked of the attack by sending a transcript, 
tape, or, if these are unavailable, as accurate 
@ summary as possible of the attack and to 
offer him a comparable opportunity to re- 
spond. The licensee may not delegate his 
responsibilities in this respect to others.” 

You have a right to a comparable oppor- 
tunity to respond. Your community has a 
right to hear ‘the other side’ 

The “Fairness Doctrine” [of the Federal 
Communications Commission] is no simple 
policy statement, but rather a complex body 
of law and precedent developed over 
the years. 

In essence, however, the Fairness Doctrine 
calls for a “two-fold obligation on the part of 
every licensee seeking to operate in the public 
interest: (1) that every licensee devote a 
reasonable portion of broadcast time to the 
discussion and consideration of controversial 
tissues of public importance; and (2) that in 
doing so, he be fair—that is that he afirma- 
tively endeavor to make his facilities avail- 
able for the expression of contrasting 
viewpoints held by responsible elements with 
Tespect to the controversial issues presented.” 
(Emphasis added) 

STEP TWO—LET THE STATION KNOW IN WRITING 
THAT YOU INSIST ON YOUR RIGHTS 

Many stations carrying extremist program- 
ming simply ignore their obligations under 
the Fairness Doctrine, and may even be un- 
aware of them. 

Should you or your group be attacked, send 
the station a registered letter along the 
lines of the following: 


Station XXXX 
Your City, State 

Gentlemen: It is my understanding that 
on the [name of program] carried on your 
station on [date], at approximately [time], 
@ personal attack was made on [your name 
or name of organization]. 

Please inform me, in writing, of what 
arrangements have been made to me 
with a transcript of the program involved 
and to afford me time for a response. I wish 
to appear on this program and will need the 
transcript to prepare my remarks. 

Very truly yours, 

Should a station in your community pre- 
sent highly unbalanced programming (like a 
number of programs containing frequent 
attacks on the National Council of Churches 
or the United Nations, etc), you can send the 
offending station a registered letter similar 
to the following: 

Your City, State 
Station XXXX 

Gentlemen: I note that the integrity of 

the National Council of Churches is ques- 
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tioned frequently on the Billy James Hargis, 
Carl McIntyre, Richard Cotten, Howard 
Kerschner (or whomever) programs carried 
on your station. 

The public in your listening area clearly 
has a right to hear contrasting viewpoints. 
Accordingly, please inform me in writing of 
what efforts have been made to present a 
more balanced programming so that the 
listening public may judge for itself the 
merits of these claims. 

If you are having difficulty in locating 
programs which present a contrasting view- 
point, I will be glad to help you find some 
and am willing (if you are) to appear on 
such programs personally, 

Very truly yours, 


STEP THREE—FIND POTENTIAL ALLIES 


Individuals and representatives of groups 
undergoing similar attacks may want to help. 

Frequent targets of Extremists include 
Protestant Churches affiliated with the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, the liberal Cath- 
olic community, Jewish organizations, li- 
brarians, teachers, trade union leaders, PTA 
leaders, Civil Rights leaders and the United 
Nations and its advocates, and many other 
groups who may be a source of attitudes at 
variance with those of the extremist zealots. 

Allies may want to help you make a test 
case. In addition to our traditional sense of 
fair play, they may have a stake in getting a 
precedent established. 

When you have allies, it may be a good 
idea to follow up your letter with a personal 
visit to the radio station. 


STEP FOUR—COMPLAIN TO THE FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSSION 


If the radio (or TV) station refuses to 
live up to its obligations within a reason- 
able time notify the FCC. 

Send your complaint to: 

Mr. Ben F. Waple, Secretary 

Federal Communications 
Commission 

Washington, D.C. 20554 

The Commission expects a complainant to 
submit specific information indicating: (1) 
the particular station involved; (2) the par- 
ticular issue of a controversial nature dis- 
cussed or personal attack carried over the 
air; (3) the date and time when the pro- 
gram was carried; (4) the basis for the claim 
that the station has presented only one side 
of the question or has not supplied a tran- 
script of a personal attack; and (5) whether 
the station has afforded, or plans to afford, an 
opportunity for the presentation of contrast- 
ing viewpoints. 

Copies of this correspondence can go to 
other media, if, in your judgment publicity 
will help your cause. 

STEP PIVE—START MONITORING THAT STATION’S 

PROGRAMS AND INFORMING OTHERS WHO ARE 

SUBJECTED TO PERSONAL ATTACKS 


The FCC investigates complaints. The 
more valid complaints it has about any sta- 
tion or program, the easier it is for the FCC 
to assign staff to the project and the greater 
the pressure on the station. 

If you can afford it, tape the programs 
most likely to contain personal attacks. Keep 
this tape as evidence, but still demand of 
the station that it supply you with tapes or 
scripts of particular programs in which an 
attack or response to a personal attack 18 
made. 

If you send a complaint to the FCC, a copy 
of the correspondence should go to the sta- 
tion involved and additional copies can go 
to other media. 


YOUR RIGHT TO FREE AIR TIME 


If you are attacked on the air on a paid 
program, this does not mean that you have 
to pay for the time used in reply. (The ex- 
ception, in some circumstances, is if you are 
a candidate for public office.) 

in most instances, the broadcaster did not 
have to air the attack, but when he did, he 
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incurred the obligation to air the other side. 

The FCC sets forth this objective in clear 
language. It asserts: 

“... the public’s paramount right to hear 
opposing views on controversial issues of 
public importance cannot be nullified by 
either the inability of the licensee to obtain 
paid sponsorship of the broadcast time or 
the licensee’s refusal to consider requests 
jor time to present a conflicting viewpoint 
jrom an organization on the sole ground that 
the organization has no local chapter.” 


YOU CAN SECURE BALANCED PROGRAMMING IF YOU 
HAVE THE RESOURCES AND STAYING POWER! 


If you have a station bombarding the au- 
dience with Radical Right programming, you 
have your choice of three basic approaches 
to the problem: 

1—You can set up a monitoring system: 
Get the evidence and present your case to the 
FCC at license renewal time, demanding that 
the franchise be lifted. 

Such efforts are going on in several com- 
munities. The Communications Department 
of the United Church of Christ has secured 
grants to finance some pilot community proj- 
ects. 

For more information on this approach 
write to: 

The Rev. Everett Parker, Director, Commu- 
nications Department, United Church of 
Christ, 289 Park Avenue, New York, New 
York. 

2—You can seek the license yourself, mak- 
ing the case that the public interest will be 
better served by reassignment of the fre- 
quency. 

If you can form a syndicate or interest a 
responsible group capable of financing and 
carrying out such a program, this can be an 
extremely effective approach. It requires a 
great amount of technical knowledge, and 
you will need the assistance of experts. 

3—You can search out programs and per- 
sons offering the “contrasting viewpoints” 
and demand that they be aired, 

Whenever a station carries one side of a 
controversial question, it increases its obliga- 
tion to give the public a contrasting view- 
point. For example, take the frequent at- 
tacks against the United Nations. These at- 
tacks clearly fall within the Commission's 
definition of “controversial issues.” 

For each such attack, you can ask that 
air time be arranged for a professor or clergy- 
man or member of the United Nations As- 
sociation to give the opposite viewpoint. 

The Commission brochure on the Fairness 
Doctrine cites a precedent-setting test case 
involving a program entitled, “Communist 
Encirclement.” This contained attacks on a 
variety of liberal causes, and the licensee had 
refused to seek contrasting viewpoints on 

ds that: 

“The Licensee stated that since it did not 
know of the existence of any communist or- 
ganizations or communists in the commu- 
nity, it was unable to afford opportunity to 
prices who might wish to present opposing 

The Commission held that: “. . . the mat- 
ters listed . . raise controversial issues of 
public importance on which persons other 
than communists hold contrasting views. 
There are responsible contrasting viewpoints 
on the most effective methods of combating 
communism and communist infiltration.” 

It is not necessary that the individual or 
organization who complains provides the 
response. The key thing is that an adequate 
airing be made of the “contrasting view 
point.” 

“The licensee has considerable discretion 
as to the techniques or formats to be em- 
ployed and the spokesman for each point of 
view. In the good-faith exercise of his best 
judgment, he may, in a particular case, 
decide upon a local rather than a regional or 
national spokesman—or upon a s. 
for a group which also is willing to pay for 
the broadcast time.” 
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The broadcaster, however, cannot use 
clearly inferior spokesmen for the contrast- 
ing viewpoint” just to fill a technical obli- 
gation. 

Making adequate programming available 
helps make the case If the imbalance 
continues, and the “contrasting viewpoint” 
is little in evidence, you likely have grounds 
for many complaints. However, in all in- 
stances of personal attack (except up on a 
political candidate), the individual or orga- 
nization attacked has the right to respond. 

When in doubt, write to the FCC stating 
your problem, supplying as many details as 
you can, and asking for an explanation of 
your rights. 

In making a complaint—particularly if a 
personal attack is involved—it pays to choose 
@ good one. By taping programs, you can 
transcribe the parts which bother you the 
most and see if they say what you thought 
they said. 

If there is too much weasel wording, bide 
your time and keep taping. A clear-cut viola- 
tion of the Fairness Doctrine is worth a dozen 

1 cases. 

The ‘fairness doctrine’ does not apply to 
political candidates during a campaign pe- 
riod. In general, political candidates must be 
treated equally, and a station must be willing 
to sell all candidates for the same office com- 
parable commercial time. 

For a fuller explanation of a station's obli- 
gation to all candidates for public office, 
write to the FCC. 


COUNTERING EXTREMISTS WITH ONE FINGER— 
ON “CALL-IN” SHOWS 


You stick your finger in the telephone dial 
and keep calling that station with the phone- 
in show. If possible, get some allies to help. 

Tip One—lIf the show has been taken over 
by a John Birch Society cell, you can rattle 
the zealots by reading Robert Welch’s state- 
ments on the air and demanding that callers 
indicate whether they “go along” with the 
Birch spokesman. The Birchers are good on 
the offensive but usually quite poor on the 
defensive. 

Tip Two—Don’t be fooled by that positive 
tone of voice. Get your own sources, and 
counter “Birchfacts” with the truth, stated 
just as positively. 

Tip three—Tape call-in programs. The 
stations are not obligated to do so, and most 
of them do not. They are obligated to report 
personal attacks, however, and to make time 
available for the “contrasting viewpoint.” If 
you have the evidence on tape, you may have 
a leg up on the station. 

Tip Four—Call upon the station to take 
steps to free the program from Birch domi- 
nation. Make your demand for better balance 
on the air. Get the evidence, and follow up 
with a complaint to the FCC if the Birch 
bias continues. 

Tip Five—Most call-in show moderators 
have the Birchers pegged as an “unusual in- 
fluence,” but they may know little about 
them. Send information on the Birchers to 
the moderators. 

If any other group “takes over“ a program, 
be prepared to take the same steps. While 
this is a typical Birch tactic, there is no rea- 
son why members of the W. E. duBois Clubs 
or some other Far Left organization cannot 
use the same approach. 


YOU CAN TRUST THE EXTREMISTS (TO BE 
EXTREMISTS) 

Competition is fierce for that Radical Right 
dollar. Most of the pitchmen follow the same 
format. They raise the spectre of commu- 
nism, and picture their program as “anti- 
communist.” They picture themselves as 
“God's spokesmen.” 

Once they are safely wrapped in the Flag 
and waving the Cross, they frighten their 
audience and then wind up with a fund 
appeal. 

Incredibly, a substantial number of Amer- 
icans will pay to be frightened. Since all of 
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the pitchmen are hammering at the same 
audience, they have competitive pressure to 
outdo their rivals. Because their business is 
fomenting fear and its companion, hate, ex- 
cesses are inevitable. 

Most of them attempt to whip up white 
backlash, although often in subtle ways. 

All of them claim to be anti-communist, 
but they attack democracy, the institution 
of the Presidency, and the integrity of elected 
leaders—just like the communists do in The 
Worker. 

All of them downgrade the Federal Gov- 
ernment and appeal for a return to “freedom 
and independence.” 

All of them picture themselves as con- 
servatives” and oppose social legislation as 
a “step toward communism.” 

Standard grist for the hate mill is the 
pitch that the Civil Rights movement is 
“part of the communist plot.” 

Since the Protestant denominations are 
placing more emphasis on the social gospel 
than in any previous generation, the Na- 
tional Council of Churches is a frequent 
target. 

Variations on the Birch theme of “Get 
the U.S. out of the U.N. and the U.N. out of 
the U.S.” are echoed daily by many of these 
pitchmen. 

Some of them wind up believing their 
own propaganda. Managements of some sta- 
tions making substantial sums from these 
programs appear to believe these outpour- 
ings as well. 

Both the Radical Right pitchmen and the 
stations profiting from this huckstering may 
attempt to smear all who rise to the defense 
of the middle ground as “leftists.” 

Inevitably they will smear citizens and 
groups who will be entitled to present con- 
trasting viewpoints.” If the radio stations 
carrying this programming are forced to live 
up to the spirit of the Fairness Doctrine, they 
will either require their pitchmen to behave 
in a more responsible fashion or cancel their 
programs altogether. 

When Lifeline calls “rock-n-roll” music 
a part of the communist plot, the local 
musicians are entitled to help along your 
efforts to make the local station strike a 
chord more responsive to the conditions of 
its franchise. Opportunities of this type are 
endless. 


ETERNAL VIGILANCE IS THE PRICE 


A zealous minority can dominate an 
apathetic majority unless the majority does 
something about it! But when a few citi- 
zens are aroused, they can be effective. 

In Aurora, Illinois, for example, one 
housewife took the Birchers on, and when 
she and the allies she recruited exposed the 
Birch domination of a call-in radio show the 
station concerned about the growing imbal- 
ance of its control suspended the show. 

In Bakersfield, California, a citizens’ group 
exposed the bias in a phone-in program, 
and the personal attacks which were its 
trademark suddenly disappeared. 

The FCC can take a broadcaster to court if 
he fails to live up to his obligations, but it 
takes a concerned citizen to originate the 
complaint. 

Some broadcasters refuse to carry some spe- 
cific programs in which their “regulars” make 
specific—and seemingly invalid—attacks, but 
other station managements will not be aware 
of their obligations under the Fairness Doc- 
trine unless citizens refresh their memories. 


FOUR SOURCES OF “BALANCING” PROGRAMS 


There is a dearth of available material for 
the station desiring to air both sides of the 
issues raised by the Radical Right, but here 
are four good ones: 

1. Department of Communications, The 
United Church of Christ, 289 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

2. Anti-Defamation League, 315 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

3. The Institute for American Democracy, 
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1330 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 

4. Your own resources—Pastors, Professors, 
interested citizens. All can get in front of 
that mike. Some stations will help with the 
format. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF RADIO PERSONALITIES 


The following are some of the radio per- 
sonalities who, in the past, have used at least 
some of the above program elements in their 
presentations: 

Carl McIntire: 20th Century Reformation 
Hour, 

Billy James Hargis: 
(Birch endorser). 

Dean Clarence Manion: Manion Forum 
(Member of Birch Council). 

Kent Courtney: Independent American 
(Birch member). 

Tom Anderson: Straight Talk (Member of 
Birch Council). 

C. W. Burpo: Bible Institute of the Air. 

Richard Cotten: Conservative Viewpoint 
(Former Birch Member). 

Wm. Steuart McBirnie: Voice of Ameri- 
canism (Follows Birch Line). 

Melvin Munn: Lifeline (Private promotion 
of oil Billionaire H. L. Hunt). 

R. K. Scott: America’s Future (Follows 
Birch Line). 

Howard Kershner’s: Commentary (Same 
fare as McIntire, Hargis). 

Major Edward Bundy: Church League of 
America (Same as above, with special stress 
on ties to Rhodesia, South Africa). 

Dan Smoot: Dan Smoot Report (Used to be 
Lifeline narrator). 

The John Birch Society: Weekly program 
(John Rousselot frequently handles this). 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: 


Mr. Ben F. Waple, Secretary, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue between 12th and 13th Streets NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

United Nations Association of the USA, 
1325 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 

National Association for Mental Health, 
10 Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

National Council of Churches, 475 River- 
side Drive, New York, N.Y. 

United States Catholic Conference, 1312 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

National Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 2006. 

COPE AFL-CIO, 815-16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

American Jewish Committee, 165 East 56th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

Anti-Defamation League, 315 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Christian Crusade 


IAD’s Sponsors 


The following serve, as individuals, on 
IAD's Sponsoring Committee: 

Dr. Franklin H, Littell, Chairman; Morris 
B. Abram, Msgr. Salvatore J. Adamo, Steve 
Allen, Dr. Irvamae Applegate, Judge Thur- 
man Arnold, Harry S. Ashmore, The Rev. 
Colman J. Barry. O.S.B., Prof. Daniel Bell, 
Dr. John C. Bennett, Francir Biddle, Jacob 
Blaustein, Rt. Rev. John H. Burt, Prof. Hod- 
ding Carter, The Hon. Clifford P. Case, Dr. 
William B. Cate, John Cogley, The Rev. John 
F. Cronin, SS.; 

Oscar de Lima, Samuel Dalsimer, Clyde T. 
Ellis, Oscar Ewing, Marion B. Folsom, Rev. 
Dr. Ray Gibbons, Bishop A. Raymond Grant, 
Dr. Dana McLean Greeley, Dr, William Haber, 
Edwin G. Halperin, Ernest A. Hayes, Dr. David 
R. Hunter, C. E. Israel, Dr. Dumont F. Kenny, 
Joseph F. Kerrins, M.D. 

Leon H. Keyserling, Dr. Arthur Larson, 
Rabbi Arthur J. Lelyveld, George C. Lodge, 
Dr. A. William Loos, Stanley Marcus, Dr. 
Martin E. Marty, The Hon. Gale McGee, 
Ralph McGill, Roy Menninger, M.D. 

Prof. Vernon C. Mickelson, Mrs. Norma 
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Morrison, The Hon. Frank E. Moss, Bishop 
Reuben H. Mueller, Dr. Kenneth G. Neigh, 
James Patton, Bishop W. Kenneth Pope, Law- 
rence S. Phillips, Jacob Potofsky, Walter P. 
Reuther, Edward A. Ring, Dore Schary, The 
Rev. John B. Sheerin, C.S.P., 

George N. Shuster, Roger R. Sonnabend, 
Asa Spaulding, Adlai E. Stevenson III, Bishop 
James S. Thomas, William P. Thompson, 
Louis Untermeyer, Dr. Kimball Wiles, Roy 
Wilkins, Dr. Whitney Young. 


SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN PETER 
W. RODINO BEFORE OSIA GRAND 
LODGE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BURKE] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the U.S. Congress 
the remarks of Congressman PETER W. 
RODINO, JR., on June 24, 1967, at the 53d 
annual convention of the OSIA Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts in Swampscott. 

Representative Roprvo is the senior 
Member of the New Jersey congressional 
delegation. He has served in Congress 
since January 1949. 

A vigorous, effective leader, he has an 
important voice in the Democratic ad- 
ministration of the House of Representa- 
tives, serving as an assistant majority 
whip and member of the House Steering 
Committee. 

In 1965 Mr. Roprno won a 17-year-long 
battle to remove discriminatory national 
quotas and humanize the country’s im- 
migration program. He was a prime 
mover in the successful drive to enact 
medicare, adopt a meaningful voting 
rights law, increase aid to education, and 
accelerate the war against poverty. 

On the international scene, Mr. 
Roprno has been an active delegate to 
the NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference 
and the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration—ICEM—since 
1962. His constructive contributions to 
these organizations have earned him the 
enthusiastic praise of high officials in 
this country and abroad. 

As vice chairman of NATO's Scientific 
and Technical Committee he has done 
important work to control air and water 
pollution on a global scale and to ease 
the world hunger problem. 

Congressman Roprno is a recognized 
authority on immigration and refugee 
resettlement, having given these related 
problems considerable study long before 
his appointment to ICEM. He has visited 
Iron Curtain countries, South Vietnam, 
Israel, Hong Kong, and other areas 
around the world to gather facts on dis- 
placed persons, refugee movements, and 
visa policies. He is one of 15 members 
named to the President’s Select Commis- 
sion on Western Hemisphere Immigra- 
tion. 

Through the years Mr. Roprno earned 
worldwide praise for his humanitarian 
efforts to reunite families separated by 
immigration barriers and to gain a hayen 
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in America for many unfortunate victims 
of Communist tyranny. 

Aware of the special needs and prob- 
lems of the Nation’s elderly, he has 
fought for extended social security bene- 
fits, and is working for the creation of 
a Federal Bureau for Senior Citizens. 

He cosponsored the resolution to in- 
clude the words “under God” in the 
Pledge of Allegiance, 

As a ranking member of the important 
House Judiciary Committee, Congress- 
man Roprno wrote the majority report 
on which the historic civil rights legisla- 
tion of 1957, 1960, 1964, and 1965 is 
based. He was floor manager in the suc- 
cessful fight to win House passage of 
the 1966 civil rights bill. 

Mr. Ropino was an original supporter 
of the mutual security program and 
Voice of America. He was an early advo- 
cate of reappraisal of Latin American 
policies to the end that strong, durable 
friendships could be developed among 
Western Hemisphere nations. As nation- 
al chairman of the Columbian Founda- 
tion, he initiated a “sister cities’ cul- 
tural exchange program linking U.S. 
cities with cities of like size in Latin 
American countries. 

During President Kennedy’s admini- 
stration, he introduced bills that led to 
the creation of the Peace Corps and the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
In the 1950’s he fought for a permanent 
United Nations Peace Force, and he is 
continuing his campaign to establish a 
Foreign Service Academy to train U.S. 
students for diplomatic assignments. 

Congressman Rob No was a member of 
the Presidential delegation to the 100th 
anniversary of Italy’s unification and a 
congressional observer at the Disarma- 
ment Conference in Geneva. 

He assisted in the development of the 
“little people to little people” program 
initiated by his son, Peter III, and de- 
signed to bring together the children of 
the world by letterwriting. In 1948, 
Congressman KRopo himself spear- 
headed an intensive letterwriting cam- 
paign in this country in a successful 
effort to defeat the Communists in 
Italy’s postwar elections. 

In 1941 the Congressman entered the 
U.S. Army and shortly after was sent 
overseas. One of the first Americans to 
win an overseas commission, he earned 
subsequent promotions to the rank of 
captain and a Bronze Star. 

A lifelong resident of New Jersey’s 
10th district, which he represents, Mr. 
Ropino was born June 7, 1909, in New- 
ark. He earned a law degree in 1937 at 
the University of Newark. He is married 
to the former Marianna Stango. They 
have two children, Margaret Ann—Mrs. 
Charles Stanziale, Jr—and Peter III, 
and a granddaughter, Carla. The Ro- 
dinos live at 205 Grafton Avenue, 
Newark. 

Congressman Robo has received 
numerous awards, decorations, and hon- 
ors in recognition of his many contribu- 
tions to a better America and a better 
world. 

The Kingdom of Italy awarded him 
the Cross of Merit and knighted him 
with the Orders of the Crown of Italy 
and SS. Maurice and Lazarus. 
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The present Government of Italy 
made him a Knight Commander and 
awarded him the Star of Solidarity. 
More recently he was made a Grand 
Knight of the Order of Merit. 

He is also a Knight of the Sovereign 
Military Order of Malta and a Grand 
Knight Commander, Equestrian Order 
of St. Agata, of the Republic of San 
Marino. 

In 1964 he won a citation of the Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights Day Association for 
his “distinguished public service in the 
field of Government.” 

Mr. Roprno is the 1965 winner of the 
Amvets’ Silver Helmet Award, the high- 
est honor conferred by that national or- 
ganization. For his fight against com- 
munism he was previously awarded the 
Silver Star of Merit by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and he received distin- 
guished service awards from the Cath- 
olic War Veterans and the Jewish War 
Veterans. 

He received a “special international 
award” in 1966 from the Pious Society of 
St. Charles—Scalabrini Fathers—for his 
work on immigration legislation. 

Congressman Roprno’s remarks fol- 
low: 

The tacit rules of convention require that 
a guest speaker begin his talk with a man- 
datory expression of his delight and pleasure, 
his honor and privilege at having been in- 
vited to participate in the program. 

For the sheer unconventionality of it, I 
would love to break the long-honored rules. 
But the fact is, I am delighted, I am pleased, 
and I do consider it an honor and a privilege 
to join with you on this grand occasion. 

And I welcome the opportunity to explore 
with you, in the fearless Columbian tradi- 
tion, the status of Americans of Italian herit- 
age in the challenging decade of the Sixties; 
a decade in which the limitless void of space 
has become a new frontier of mankind; a 
decade in which the electronic miracle, the 
computer, has come of age as an exciting tool 
of communication, education and scientific 
inquiry; a decade in which civilization seeks 
to halt the proliferation of nuclear weapons 
and find the elusive answer to a just and 
permanent peace. 

Now it has been said that America is 
“God's Crucible.” 

This is an apt and fitting metaphor for 
the great melting pot. 

It is also a misunderstood and misinter- 
preted metaphor. 

Contrary to the widely held view, we do 
not take the many peoples of the world— 
with their unique cultures, their differing 
customs, hopes and dreams—and pour them 
into an imaginary cauldron and boil them 
together until all traces of individuality are 
lost. 

The alchemy of America is quite different; 
and the end product is more precious than 
gold, more durable than diamonds. 

The phenomenon of America, her un- 
rivaled strength and her towering great- 
ness, as I see it, is the direct result of an 
incomplete surrender. Yes. An incomplete 
surrender of traditions and ideals among 
those who come to make their homes here. 

America’s fabric is a rich tapestry of many 
threads, woven with love by a nation of 
immigrants out of single strands of long- 
cherished customs and long-revered tradi- 
tions. 

Each man preserves, in varying degree, 
the patterns of living of his father and his 
father’s father. 

Throughout his life he is influenced by, 
and, in turn, exerts influence upon, all 
others with whom he comes in contact. 
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There is continuous interchange, constant 
cross-fertilization. And in this way, the 
give-and-take of daily living works its 
magic. i 

In holding to his ancient heritage, in cling- 
ing to honored family traditions—even if 
only symbolically—the first, fifth or tenth 
generation American is not any less a good 
citizen and a loyal countryman. 

And therein lies the true strength of our 
nation and the true nature of her greatness. 

We have only to recall President John F. 
Kennedy’s sentimental journey to Ireland 
and the unconcealed joy it brought to him 
to illustrate the point I want to make here. 

And it is within this framework, and in 
this context, that the contemporary status 
of Americans of Italian heritage must be 
examined and appraised. 

Let us face the fact that there is an 
Italian community in Massachusetts, just as 
there is in my home state of New Jersey, and 
throughout the nation. 

Let us face the fact that Italians and the 
sons and daughters of Italians in Massa- 
chusetts, in New Jersey, in the nation and 
around the world have contributed substan- 
tially to the enlightenment of mankind, to 
the knowledge of man, to the beauty of 
music, the glory of art, the advancement of 
science; to the understanding of law and 
justice, and to the strengthening of demo- 
cratic principles. 

I do not intend to recite the long and ven- 
erable list of names of Italians and Ameri- 
cans of Italian origin who have earned uni- 
versal praise and unanimous international 
acclaim for their distinguished contribu- 
tions to the family of man. 

I am sure that you are as familiar as I am 
with these giants of history, these titans of 
creative genius, these champions of bold and 
original thought. 

Like rich veins of pure gold, Italian influ- 
ence glitters across the permanent pages of 
recorded history, from the hesitant begin- 
nings to the hectic present. 

Paradoxically, even we who are of Italian 
descent have only a small idea of the real 
scope and depth of the Italian influence 
upon the world in general and upon Amer- 
ica in particular. 

Italian influence may be likened to an ice 
berg. Only a small portion of its total mass 
shows above the surface. Only the most 
dramatic examples remain in sunlight. The 
rest lies beneath the surface, hidden and un- 
sung, but none-the-less important. 

I am thinking of the influence of the 
common man—my father and the millions 
of fathers like him—who braved the hard- 
ships of harrowing travel by land and sea to 
begin a new life in the New World. 

My father and millions of fathers like him 
sweated Italian sweat and fought back Ital- 
ian tears as they struggled to earn a decent, 
honest living and to gain acceptance in this 
not-always-friendly nation of immigrants. 
And in the agonizing process, they helped to 
build America and to make it great and vital. 

These overlooked heroes supplied more 
than muscle, more than brains. They sup- 
plied the spirit to get things done, the will 
to achieve, the determination to accomplish. 

This is the legacy of the unsung Italian 

t to his adopted land, to the land 
he loved, to the land he gave so much of 
himself, though he received so little in re- 
turn. 

Let me emphasize this. The American of 
Italian heritage seeks neither favor nor re- 
ward because he is of Italian descent. 

But he should not and must not be denied 
fair and just treatment because his name 
ends in a vowel. His abilities should not be 
ignored because he is of Italian origin. He 
should not be bypassed for promotion or 
advancement because his ancestry is Italian. 
His climb up the ladder of success should 
not be made more difficult because of an 
Italian lineage. 
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The American of Italian heritage should 
not have to be twice or three times as good 
as a rival in order to gain recognition, and 
yet we must admit that in many cases, in 
too many cases, this is all too true. Even 
today, my friends. Even today. 

Such treatment, to be sure, shakes and 
rattles the basic principles on which this 
nation was founded. It undermines our 
fundamental concepts of common decency, 
respect for human dignity, and fair play. 

It makes the Bill of Rights an unpaid 
I. O. U., and the Declaration of Independence 
an uncollectable promissory note. 

The practitioners of this kind of indefensi- 
ble behavior, our unenlightened country- 
men, ignore the positive and powerful con- 
tributions of the Italian-oriented commu- 
nity in America, 

They choose to see only the sensational 
headlines that link Italian-sounding names 
to crime, and they ignore the fact, because 
it suits their ugly purpose, that all national- 
ities have their bad actors, their rotten ap- 
ples, their disowned and ostracized criminals. 

The tiny minority, the infinitesimal frac- 
tion of evil-doers is destroying the reputa- 
tion of a proud and wonderful and inspiring 
ancestry. 

A drop of poison is ruining an ocean of 
noble achievements. 

Guilt by association is insidious, but guilt 
by reason of national origin—often genera- 
tions removed—is worse. 

We can not, wo must not, ignore this. We 
dare not stand idly by. 

As a member of the Congress, I fought for 
17 years to eradicate the anti-Italian bias 
that was built into our federal immigration 
act. 

The quota system has been scrapped, I 
am pleased to say, and we no longer have 
to live with the smug implication that the 
people of one country are better and more 
welcome in the United States than the peo- 
ple of other countries. 

The quota system will not be missed. It 
was undemocratic in concept and repre- 
hensible in practice. The junk heap is too 
good a graveyard for it. 

Eliminating bias from our immigration 
law represents an important forward step. 

But much more remains to be done. 

I am told that The Order Sons of Italy in 
America has initiated a research study on the 
role of your Order in society today. You are 
to be congratulated for such enterprise. 

I am aware, also, of the commendable lead- 
ership of your Order in the monumental ef- 
fort to bring about a Federation of orga- 
nizations of Americans of Italian back- 
ground. 

In unity there is increased strength and 
augmented power. Success in the federation 
project will inevitably result in heightened 
importance, new prominence and greater re- 
spect for Americans of Italian heritage. Their 
voice will command added respect. Their 
ideas will enjoy new-found support. Their 
goals will meet more ready acceptance. 

Your national deputy, and my personal 
friend for many years, Michael A. Rivisto, and 
I have long discussed the need for a fed- 
eration, and I have been encouraging and 
supporting the project in every way that I 
can 


And I am pleased that your personable 
and very effective Governor, John Volpe, and 
your energetic and dedicated Grand Vener- 
able, John Guarino, who is winning friends 
for your grand jurisdiction throughout the 
country, recognize the need for the federa- 
tion. 

Now a research study on the role of your 
Order in today’s society and the efforts to 
create a federation are all to the good. 

But if you would allow me the luxury of 
being presumptuous (presumption which is 
prompted by a sense of urgency) I would sug- 
gest that there is a more immediate role 
which your great fraternal organization can 
undertake effectively, and without delay. 
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You can move into the forefront and give 
leadership to the forceful action which the 
present situation demands, You can develop. 
the means to counteract the harm and dam- 
age which the sordid headlines of crime must 
inevitably inspire. 

You can help to correct erroneous impres- 
sions and false generalities. 

As much as you have been doing, you can 
still do more to emphasize the positive, to 
let all Americans know that the trouble- 
makers are a despised and unrepresentative 
minority among vast numbers of decent, hon- 
est, hard-working people. 

It is essential that we let our fellow Ameri- 
cans know how much our great and respected 
Americans of Italian descent have contrib- 
uted and are continuing to contribute to the 
everlasting glory of our nation. 

The task will require all the ingenuity 
and enterprise that we can generate. 

We must develop an effective instrument 
for education and enlightenment. 

We must develop powerful voices in the 
struggle for fair play and simple justice. 

Through patient, dedicated work of socie- 
ties such as yours, through convention pro- 
grams such as yours this evening, we can lift 
and scatter away the dark, ominous clouds 
of misguided public opinion. 

The light of truth must be permitted to 
shine through. 

The deeds, the acts, the sacrifices that went 
into the making of the Italian legacy to 
America must be revealed, so that all Ameri- 
cans may appreciate the boundless dedication 
of Americans of Italian descent to the well- 
being of this nation. 

We desire all Americans to share with us 
our modest pride in the diverse and far- 
reaching contributions we have made 
through nearly five centuries to the founding 
and the building of a stronger, healthier, 
happier America. 

We must breathe fresh life into the dust- 
covered chapters of history that tell of the 
tears and the toil of those who came from 
Italy to become active, working partners in 
the unselfish effort to forge a better nation 
than the world has ever known. 

We must rake the coals of history, so that 
all may see the bright glow of love and loyalty 
that shines more warmly than ever in the 
hearts of Americans of Italian heritage from 
coast to coast. 

America would be diminished and de- 
meaned and her greatness tarnished if the 
contributions of the sons and daughters of 
Italian origin were somehow to be withdrawn, 
denounced or denied. 

Italian influence is inextricably a part of 
America. 

It is a part of every sinew and cell, of 
every vital organ, of every nerve and tissue, 
down to the very marrow of every bone that 
holds America together. 

Italian blood enriches the mainstream of 
America. It has given, it continues to give, 
strength and character and vitality to the 
nation. It shall always be so, ever and for- 
ever. And this is the message I urge you to 
carry forth from this convention tonight. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. ALBERT, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, subsequent 
to last fall’s election and continuing down 
to the present, there has been much talk 
of a “new look” for the Republican 
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Party. Newspaper pundits and others 
have speculated, analyzed, and agonized 
as to whether or not the gains made by 
the GOP in November 1966 represented 
an infusion of new blood which would 
result in the Republican Party in the 
Congress adopting a more enlightened 
and moderate position on economic and 
social questions than had been its custom 
in the past. That there was a body of 
opinion that seriously held forth the pos- 
sibility that the Republican Party was 
capable of embracing the 20th century is 
obviously proof that hope springs eternal 
in the breast of mankind. 

Since the Easter recess the House of 
Representatives has upon four occasions 
had the opportunity to vote on that type 
of issue which clearly delineates between 
those who believe that in this day and 
age the Federal Government has the re- 
sponsibility, yes the duty, to play an ac- 
tive role in creating a better society, and 
those who hold to that obstructionist 
ideology which either denies the very ex- 
istence of the varied complicated prob- 
lems engendered by our urban-industrial 
civilization or takes the view that they 
will yield of solution to repeated incanta- 
tions re individual initiative, states 
rights, and private enterprise. These four 
issues were rent supplements, model 
cities, the food stamp program, and ele- 
mentary and secondary education. The 
overwhelming majority of House Repub- 
licans chose to vote in opposition to each 
and every one of these progressive pro- 
grams. 

The first and second of these votes on 
appropriations for the two new programs 
authorized by the 89th Congress, aimed 
at coming to grips with the terrible prob- 
lems resulting from the slums in our 
large metropolitan centers, came in con- 
nection with H.R. 9960, the Independent 
Offices and Department of Housing and 
Urban Development Appropriation Act 
for fiscal 1968 on May 17, 1967. In 1965, 
President Johnson and the 89th Con- 
gress, working in conjunction, had de- 
veloped the rent supplement program 
to enable private enterprise—builders, 
realtors, and lenders—to provide hous- 
ing for that lowest income group unable 
to secure decent, safe, and sanitary 
dwellings on an economic basis. Prior to 
the enactment of the rent supplement 
program these unfortunate people 
through no fault of their own were lim- 
ited either to competing for a limited 
number of increasingly unpopular pub- 
lic housing units or to permanent con- 
signment to the slums. The passage of 
the 1965 Housing Act, containing the new 
rent supplement program, was hailed by 
both housing theorists and practical 
builders alike as the first major break- 
through in the housing field in a genera- 
tion. Yet when on May 17, 1967, an 
amendment was offered from the Repub- 
lican side of the aisle to delete from the 
Housing Department appropriation bill 
a most modest $10 million appropriation 
for rent supplements for low-income 
families, it received the support of the 
House Republican leadership, with the 
Republican membership voting 163 to 12 
for the amendment and thus in favor of 
assigning our low-income families per- 
manently to the slums. Because of this 
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almost unanimous Republican support 
for the amendment, the rent supplement 
program was deleted 232 to 171. 

The model cities program enacted in 
1966 envisioned a broad unified and co- 
ordinated attack by all levels of govern- 
ment in conjunction with both private 
enterprise and voluntary associations, 
against the innumerable interwoven and 
interconnected problems, both physical 
and social, which beset our cities. It has 
become increasingly clear during the last 
decade that as useful and necessary as 
are the many and varied Federal grant- 
in-aid programs—be they of the “bricks 
and mortar variety” such as urban re- 
newal, water pollution, hospitals, and 
Federal aid to highways, or the so-called 
soft goods or social programs, whether 
the war on poverty or the more tradi- 
tional variety of public welfare assist- 
ance—they were not sufficiently coordi- 
nated to enable us to secure the maxi- 
mum overall potential of the various 
Federal and local efforts aimed at im- 
proving the quality of urban life. When 
the model cities program was enacted 
into law on November 3, 1966, it was pro- 
claimed, without exception, by every au- 
thority in the housing, city planning, and 
urban development fields, as the key 
which would finally unlock all of this Na- 
tion’s resources, both public and private, 
for a titanic and successful onslaught 
against our 20th-century urban fron- 
tiers; a challenge which if successfully 
met would be an accomplishment fully 
as great as was the conquest of our west- 
ern frontier in the 19th century. Yet a 
Republican-sponsored motion to recom- 
mit the housing appropriation bill, with 
instructions to delete the $220 million 
provided for the model cities program, 
while fortunately rejected 213 to 193, re- 
ceived the support of 80 percent of the 
Republicans voting on the matter. Dem- 
ocrats in the House, on the other hand, 
voted 78 percent to finance this pro- 
gram 


Following the Goldwater debacle of 
1964, the chairman of the Republican 
National Committee appointed a task 
force to study why the Republican Party 
has repeatedly done so poorly in our 
large cities. If my recollections are cor- 
rect, this group employed a staff and 
spent considerable time and money in 
producing a rather voluminous report 
as to the reasons for the GOP’s unpopu- 
larity in urban America. Frankly, it 
seems to me that Mr. Bliss has been 
guilty of that crime without peer in Re- 
publican eyes—profligacy. A few min- 
utes devoted to the perusal of the two 
rolicalls in connection with the housing 
appropriation bill, plus an examination 
of similar votes on housing and urban 
affairs problems in earlier years in the 
Congress, would have, at a great saving 
of time, effort, and money, quickly re- 
vealed to that astute gentleman one 
simple fact—on every occasion when 
presented with the opportunity of voting 
for an enlightened program to aid the 
cities of this country, the overwhelming, 
often near unanimous, Republican mem- 
bership of the Congress has chosen to 
vote against the cities. In reciprocation, 
come election day, the overwhelming 
majority of voters who reside in those 
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cities have justly rewarded the Republi- 
can Party with an equally overwhelming 
vote of no confidence. 

Members of the House were afforded a 
third opportunity to register their views 
on a vitally needed program on June 8, 
when the House acted on H.R. 1318, the 
food stamp program. This humanitarian 
program, initially enacted on a pilot basis 
in 1961 and established on a 3-year basis 
in 1964, enables low-income families in 
both the urban slums and depressed 
rural areas to purchase Government- 
subsidized stamps which increases their 
food-buying power at grocery stores. 
This program has permitted these citi- 
zens to supply their children with some- 
thing approaching the basic nutritional 
diet necessary for sound physical and 
mental growth. To anyone with a modi- 
cum of human compassion, it would ap- 
pear inconceivable that this humane 
program should become embroiled in 
partisan controversy. Yet the Republican 
Party in the House, once again incapable 
of shedding its traditional unenlightened 
philosophy which appears to equate 
poverty with sloth, overwhelmingly voted 
in favor of an amendment to cripple 
this program drastically. It would have 
required that 20 percent of the program 
be contributed by the States, despite the 
fact that they now are forced to absorb 
all administrative costs. In all probabil- 
ity many of the poorer States most in 
need of the assistance would have been 
forced to drop the stamp program en- 
tirely while others would certainly have 
had to drastically reduce the number of 
participants. When the roll was called, 
the Republicans voted 124 to 27 in favor 
of emasculating the food stamp program 
while the Democrats voted 164 to 49 in 
favor of sustaining the food stamp pro- 
gram. 

The elementary and secondary educa- 
tion bill, H.R. 7819, without doubt in- 
volved the major battle over domestic 
welfare legislation witnessed since the 
convening of the 90th Congress last 
January. President Johnson and the 
American people in truth won a re- 
sounding legislative victory. Had the 
Republican wrecking crew succeeded in 
defeating or emasculating the elemen- 
tary and secondary education bill, it 
would have undoubtedly been but the 
first step in an all-out attack against each 
and every piece of economic and social 
legislation placed on the statute books 
during the past 6 years. 

Of even greater significance, however, 
is that the present Democratic House of 
Representatives demonstrated in no un- 
certain terms that it cannot be stam- 
peded by divisive appeals based on race, 
creed, or sectionalism. The Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
was a carefully thought out and deli- 
cately balanced compromise, a product 
of the arduous and extended labors of 
many men of good will determined to 
break the stalemate which had prevented 
the enactment of any Federal aid to edu- 
cation during the 1940’s, 1950’s, and 
early 1960’s. The passage of that law in 
1965 is truly a tribute almost without 
peer to American political genius. In tak- 
ing full cognizance, where previous ef- 
forts at Federal aid to education had 
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failed, of the pluralistic character of 
American society, it was able to tap the 
rich reservoir of American humanitar- 
ianism. In providing that assistance 
would be directed primarily toward aid- 
ing culturally and educationally deprived 
children, whether attending private or 
public schools, in both our metropolitan 
slums and rural depressed areas. It was 
able to overcome the religious, racial, and 
sectional controversies which had so 
tragically stymied earlier efforts. 

Obviously, in putting its stamp of ap- 
proval upon the Quie amendment, the 
Republican leadership in the House was 
gambling that it could reignite all of the 
old controversies and thus defeat the 
elementary and secondary education bill. 
All of the leading proponents of the 
Quie amendment had had a long and un- 
qualified record of opposition to any 
form of Federal aid to education. Had 
the Republicans succeeded in their mis- 
chievious effort, education would, of 
course, have suffered an irreparable 
blow, but the even greater tragedy would 
have been that this country would have 
been left with an ugly scar of racial, 
religious, and sectional animosity from 
which it would have been many a day in 
recovering. 

The results are now in. It should be 
crystal clear, even to the most obtuse, 
that the Republican leopard has not, 
cannot, and for that matter has no de- 
sire, to change its spots. There is no 
“new look” republicanism. Republican- 
ism is now what it has always been— 
reactionary, shortsighted, unenlight- 
ened, insular, parochial. By their votes 
on rent supplements, model cities, the 
food stamp program, and elementary 
and secondary education, the Republican 
Party in the House has clearly demon- 
strated that it is without interest in 
economic or social reform, that it pre- 
fers to look backward rather than for- 
ward, and that it is unalterably com- 
mitted in opposition to the 20th century. 


BUCKPASSING BY THE OFFICE OF 
ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
‘unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hantey] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
great privilege of representing Onondaga 
County in the House of Representatives. 
It is a thriving area, full of the bustle 
traditional to any American community 
on the move. It is also full of the anx- 
ieties and pressures which confront an 
American community trying to adjust to 
the temperament of the 1960's. 

The city of Syracuse is located in 
Onondaga County, and it is to this fact 
and its ramifications that I wish to ad- 
dress the attention of my colleagues this 
afternoon. 

In 1964, the city of Syracuse estab- 
lished as a grantee agency the mayor’s 
commission for youth designed as a ve- 
hicle for distribution of funds under the 
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President’s Commission on Juvenile De- 
linquency. As you will recall, Congress in 
the summer of 1964, enacted the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act whose purposes 
were, first, to provide an umbrella oper- 
ation for then existing programs such as 
the President’s Commission on Juvenile 
Delinquency; and second, to expand eco- 
nomic and social opportunities to those 
to whom these words had been empty 
and meaningless. 

The Economic Opportunity Act repre- 
sented a brandnew conceptual approach 
to the problems of cyclical poverty. Its 
preamble held that more than welfare 
and the dole were necessary to root out 
the social malaise which had afflicted the 
lower economic classes of our Nation for 
generations. It held that a massive pro- 
gram of self-help was not only possible 
but absolutely necessary. 

While not a Member of this body at 
the time EOA was enacted, I did do my 
part as an interested citizen to engender 
support for its enactment and proper 
implementation. 

Fortunately, despite a few initial, tem- 
porary setbacks and despite constant 
sniper attacks, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity did get off the ground. 
Equally as fortunate was the fact that 
my own hometown of Syracuse became 
one of the initial participants in the war 
on poverty. 

I suspect that no other agency of the 
Federal Government had more signifi- 
cant hurdles to overcome than OEO, if 
for no other reason than the herculean 
nature of the task handed to it. Any 
agency dealing with the emotional fabric 
of our society, with the stridency of deep 
rooted passions and with the societal 
barnacles of myth, has its work cut out 
for it. But there were those of us in 
whose breast beliefs and confidence ran 
high— belief that cyclical poverty could 
be licked and confidence that our society 
had lost neither its taste nor its capacity 
for adjustment. 

Since no new program can be expected 
to attain perfection in a short period of 
time, if in fact, considering the elements 
of human frailty, it ever can, we were 
well counseled to accept the reality of 
slow progress toward our professed goals 
in the poverty war. 

To be certain, no one, not even the 
most optimistic, believed that we could 
win the war only with injections of good 
faith and money. Hard decisions both at 
the local level and at the national ad- 
ministrative level had to be made. This 
item, Mr. Speaker, brings me to the main 
thrust of my remarks this afternoon. 

The poverty program in Syracuse, N.Y., 
is in the throes of desperation. I will not 
attempt to recount the bitterness which 
has rooted its way into the foundations 
of the Syracuse agency. Suffice it to say, 
without any blameful attributions, that 
a Mexican standoff has been effected be- 
tween opposing elements intimately in- 
volved with the program in Syracuse. I 
said I would make no blameful attribu- 
tions because the air is rife with charges 
and countercharges each of which has 
been brought bluntly and forcefully to 
the attenticn of the highest echelon of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity dur- 
ing the last month. 
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Mr. Speaker, the funds for the war on 
poverty in Syracuse are due to expire 
tomorrow evening at midnight and no 
decision on the part of OEO has as yet 
been forthcoming on the future of that 
program. The decision is beyond the pale 
of local resolution. It is now even beyond 
the reach of the OEO regional office in 
New York City. It is squarely, as it has 
been for a week, in the hands of OEO 
headquarters in downtown Washington. 

I have supported the aims of the war 
on poverty and in all likelihood I will 
continue to support them. But I can 
guarantee that the authorization of new 
funds will provide one of the hottest de- 
bates this Chamber has ever had. 

In my 3 years in Congress, I have wit- 
nessed mountains of bureaucratic inde- 
cision and gobbledygook. I have seen 
bureaucratic vacillation that would have 
shaken less stable governments; I have 
been the recipient of conflicting reports 
which might drive some men onto a diet 
of sarsaparilla and strychnine, but never 
in my congressional tenure, Mr. Speaker, 
have I seen a more blundering mish- 
mash of indecision than that served up 
to me by OEO during the last month. 

I used to think, in my greener days, 
that the semicomic portrayal of bureau- 
cratic operations was something one only 
read about in the columns of crusading 
journalists—but now I have become a 
believer. During the last month either 
I or a member of my staff has talked 
with just about every warm body in the 
OEO establishment. I have pled, cajoled, 
begged, demanded, and otherwise sought 
some decision out of that administrative 
monstrosity only to have my pleading, 
cajolery, begging, and demands fall on 
deaf ears. I have been plugged into more 
telephone connections at OEO than any 
operator on their switchboard. It seems 
to me that the only decision anyone down 
there is capable of making is that some- 
one else is making the decisions. 

Mr. Speaker, I suggest the Congress 
order a carload of medals for buckpass- 
ing struck and then direct that the car- 
load be delivered en masse to the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 


ISRAEL CONTROL OF JERUSALEM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I rec- 
ognize the reservations with which 
much of the world, including our own 
Government, has received the news that 
Israel has decided to administer all of 
Jerusalem as a unity, under the direction 
of Israel authorities. It is felt that this 
was a unilateral action, in contradiction 
to a kind of global consensus. 

I think, however, that we must look 
into the reasons for the Israel decision. 
I believe we will acquire therein some 
understanding of the move. 

Since the partition of Jerusalem in 
1948, when Jordan seized control and 
took charge of the holy places, Jews have 
been forbidden to pray at the Wailing 
Wall, the most holy place in the Jewish 
religion. There have also been recurring 
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reports that obstacles have been placed 
before Christian worshipers. 

The world recognizes politics as one 
thing, Mr. Speaker, but religious faith 
as another. If an Arab State excludes 
Israel from, say, Suez, it is regarded as 
a political act, within a nation’s legiti- 
mate sphere of action. But to exclude pil- 
grims from their religious shrines is cruel 
beyond human standards. We must note 
that Israel has, by law, pledged to keep 
all holy places in Jerusalem accessible— 
to Christians and Jews and, most signifi- 
cantly, to Moslems. I am certain we can 
rely on this pledge. 

It is also important to note that Israel 
has been scrupulous in dealing with the 
Arab minorities within its borders. Every 
sign so far indicates that Jerusalem’s 
Arabs will have more rights of participa- 
tion in the local government than they 
did under Jordan and that they will be 
given fair and even generous treatment 
in an undivided city. 

The question to be asked is, Should 
Israel return to Arab control the Jeru- 
salem hills from which Jordan's soldiers 
rained shells on the Jewish population of 
the city? While Jordan poured death on 
the Israel sector, Israel’s gallant army 
was sacrificing its blood to capture the 
Old City without inflicting damage on 
the holy shrines. What greater assurance 
could the world ask of Israel’s sense of 
responsibility? Having survived the Arab 
State’s third challenge to its existence, 
Israel cannot be denied a border recti- 
fication which includes Jerusalem as a 
measure of self-defense. 

Under no circumstances should the Old 
City of Jerusalem be restored to Arab 
hands because they do not cherish and 
safeguard its holy places. I am com- 
pletely confident that the Israel Gov- 
ernment would be able to work out a 
satisfactory arrangement with the reli- 
gious leaders of the three great faiths so 
that never again will any person be 
denied the right to worship as he pleases 
in sacred Jerusalem. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. SMITH of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GERALD R. Forp), for pe- 
riod July 10 through 15, 1967, on account 
of official business as U.S. Representative 
of the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives at the conference at 
Geneva, Switzerland, on World Peace 
Through Law. 

Mr. Huncate (at the request of Mr. 
Rocers of Colorado), for July 10 to 24, 
1967, on account of official business. 

Mr. Moss, for June 29, 1967 to July 11, 
1967, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 

heretofore entered, was granted to: 

r (The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. REINECKE) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and to include extra- 
neous material:) 

Sgt CHAMBERLAIN, for 30 minutes, to- 

J. 
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Mr. Morse of Massachusetts, for 60 
minutes, on July 10. 

Mr. Micuet, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN (at the request of Mr. 
CABELL), for 20 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. REINECKE) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. SHRIVER. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CABELL) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. BARRETT. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 1028. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to extend certain benefits to 
former employees of county committees es- 
tablished pursuant to section 8(b) of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

S. 1862. An act to amend the authorizing 
legislation of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Commitee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 5702. An act to remove the 5-acre 
limitation on the amount of tobacco allot- 
ment acreage which may be leased; 

H.R. 8265. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as am 2nded, to 
authorize the transfer of tobacco acreage al- 
lotments and acreage-poundage quotas; and 

H.R.10730. An act to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 so as to extend its 
provisions. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 

H.R. 4880. An act to extend the time within 
which certain requests may be filed under the 
Tariff Schedules Technical Amendments Act 
of 1965; 

H.R. 5615. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1969, the existing suspen- 
sion of duties for metal scrap; 

H.R. 10943 An act to amend and extend 
title V of the Higher Education Act of 1965; 
and 

H. J. Res. 652. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968, and for other purposes. 
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ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
JULY 10, 1967 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In ac- 
cordance with House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 393, the Chair declares the House 
adjourned until 12 o’clock noon on Mon- 
day, July 10, 1967. 

Thereupon (at 2 o’clock and 24 minutes 
p. m.), pursuant to House Concurrent 
Resolution 393, the House adjourned un- 
til Monday, July 10, 1967, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


866. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
of guidelines needed for custodial and engi- 
neering staffing in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, Board of Education, 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

867. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
of need for improvement in the Coast Guard 
Reserve training program, U.S. Coast Guard, 
Department of Transportation; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

868. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
of potential savings attainable through im- 
proved control over computations of disabil- 
ity compensation, Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation, Department of Labor; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

869. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting a report on 
anticompetitive practices in the marketing 
of gasoline; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DANIELS: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H.R. 11089. A bill to amend 
title 5, United States Code, to provide addi- 
tional group life insurance and accidental 
death and dismemberment insurance for 
Federal employees, and to strengthen the fi- 
nancial condition of the Employees’ Life In- 
surance Fund (Rept. No. 462). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 421. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit travel or use 
of any facility in interstate or foreign com- 
merce with intent to incite a riot or other 
violent civil disturbance, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 472). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2516. A bill to prescribe penalties for 
certain acts of violence or intimidation, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 473). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 11000. A bill to provide Federal 
financial assistance to help cities and com- 
munities of the Nation develop and carry out 
intensive local programs of rat control and 
extermination (Rept. No. 474). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R.2485. A bill for the rellef of 
Elisabeta Horwath; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 463). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R.3497. A bill for the relief of 
Ramiro Velasquez Huerta; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 464). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4159. A bill for the relief of Teresina 
Fara; with amendment (Rept. No. 465). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CAHILL: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4538. A bill for the relief of Dr. John E. 
Yannakakis (Rept. No. 466). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5216. A bill for the relief of Roberto 
Martin Del Campo (Rept. No. 467). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5996. A bill for the relief of Dr. Bernar- 
dino D. Marcelo (Rept. No. 468). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, MacGREGOR: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 8254. A bill for the relief of Jan 
Drobot (Rept. No. 469). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DOWDY: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 9080. A bill for the relief of Federico 
de la Cruz-Munoz (Rept. No. 470). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. H.R. 1820. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Demetria Messana Barone; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 471). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUSH: 

H.R. 11259. A bill to amend the Oil Pollu- 
tion Act, 1924, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H.R. 11260. A bill to amend section 32(e) 
of title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Ten- 
ant Act, as amended, to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to furnish financial as- 
sistance in carrying out plans for works of 
Improvement for land conservation and 
utilization, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 11261. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 by extending and im- 
proving the provisions thereof relating to 
grants for construction of educational tele- 
vision broadcasting facilities, by authorizing 
assistance in the construction of noncom- 
mercial educational radio broadcasting facil- 
ities, by establishing a nonprofit corpora- 
tion to assist in establishing innovative edu- 
cational programs, to facilitate educational 
program availability, and to aid the operation 
of educational broadcasting facilities; and to 
authorize a comprehensive study of instruc- 
tional television and radio, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 11262. A bill to relieve the Postmaster 
General of responsibility for determining 
mailability under the congressional frank, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 11263. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit the payment 
of benefits to a married couple on their com- 
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bined earnings record, to eliminate certain 
special requirements for entitlement to hus- 
band’s or widower’s benefits, to provide for 
the payment of benefits to widowed fathers 
with minor children, to equalize the criteria 
for de dependency of a child on 
his father or mother, and to make the re- 
tirement test inapplicable to individuals 
with minor children who are entitled to 
mother’s or father’s benefits; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 11264. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit the payment of 
benefits to a married couple on their com- 
bined earnings record, to eliminate certain 
special requirements for entitlement to hus- 
band’s or widower's benefits, to provide for 
the payment of benefits to widowed fathers 
with minor children, to equalize the criteria 
for determining dependency of a child on 
his father or mother, and to make the re- 
tirement test inapplicable to individuals 
with minor children who are entitled to 
mother’s or father’s benefits; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PERKINS (for himself, Mr. 
THOMPSON of New Jersey, Mr. Hor. 
LAND, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. Dent, Mr. 
Pucixskr, Mr. DaN TLS, Mr. WI. - 
LIAM D. Fond, Mrs, Minx, Mr. Bun- 
ton of California, Mr. Qum, Mr. 
BELL, Mr. Remm of New York, Mr. 
ERLENBORN, Mr. BrapEMAS, and Mr. 
Esch): 

H.R. 11265. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to carry out the Adult Education Act 
of 1966 for 2 additional years; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. POFF (for himself, Mr. Mc- 
CuLLocH, Mr. Ropes of Arizona, 
Mr. Lamp, Mr. Bon Wiso, Mr. 
ARENDS, Mr. CONABLE, Mr. Kino of 
New York, Mr, MacGrecor, Mr. 
Price of Texas, Mr. Moors, Mr. 
HUTCHINSON, Mr. McCrory, Mr. Tart, 
Mr. SMITH of New York, Mr. WYLIE, 
Mr. Cramer, Mr. Smirs of Califor- 
nia, Mr. Devine, Mr. Brester, Mr. 
Mesxkitu, Mr. Ramspack, and Mr. 
GOODELL) : 

H.R. 11266. A bill to amend the Sherman 
Act to prohibit the investment of certain 
income in any business enterprise affecting 
interstate or foreign commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POFF (for himself, Mr. RHODES 
of Arizona, Mr. Lamp, Mr. Bos WI. 
SON, Mr. ARENDS, Mr. CONABLE, Mr. 
KN of New York, Mr. MACGREGOR, 
Mr. Price of Texas, Mr. Moors, Mr. 
HUTCHINSON, Mr. Mecronr, Mr. 
Tart, Mr. SmITH of New York, Mr. 
WYLIE, Mr. Cramer, Mr. SMITH of 
California, Mr. DEVINE, Mr. BIESTER, 
Mr. MESKILL, and Mr. ROTH) : 

H.R. 11267. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide for improved crimi- 
nal procedure, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POFF (for himself, Mr. Mc- 
CULLOCH, Mr. RHODES of Arizona, 
Mr. Lairp, Mr. Bos Wiso, Mr. 
ARENDS, Mr. CONABLE, Mr. RING of 
New York, Mr. MacGrecor, Mr. 
Price or Texas, Mr. Moore, Mr. 
HUTCHINSON, Mr. McCrory, Mr. TAFT, 
Mr. SMITH of New York, Mr. WYLIE, 
Mr. Cramer, Mr. Smrirn of Califor- 
nia, Mr. DEVINE, Mr. Bresrer, Mr. 
MEsKILL, Mr. RAILSBACK, and Mr. 
GOODELL) : 

H.R. 11268. A bill to prohibit the invest- 
ment of income derived from certain crimi- 
nal activities in any business enterprise af- 
fecting interstate or foreign commerce, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. QUILLEN: 

H. R. 11269. A bill to amend the Tennessee 

Valley Authority Act of 1933 to provide that 
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the issue of just compensation may be tried 
by a jury in any case involving the condem- 
nation of real property by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 11270. A bill to amend the Federal 
Flood Insurance Act of 1956, to provide for 
a national program of flood insurance, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SCHADEBERG: 

H.R. 11271. A bill to provide for the con- 
trol or elimination of the alewife and other 
such pests in the waters of the Great Lakes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 11272. A bill to relieve the Postmaster 
General of responsibility for determining 
mailability under the congressional frank, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. BIESTER: 

H.R. 11273. A bill to amend the Federal 
Flood Insurance Act of 1956, to provide for 
a national program of flood insurance, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CAHILL: 

H.R. 11274. A bill to amend the Federal 
Flood Insurance Act of 1956, to provide for 
a national program of flood insurance and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. DANIELS; 

H. R. 11275. A bill to authorize a duty on 
soluble coffee; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HAWKINS: 

H.R. 11276. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to carry out the Adult Education Act 
of 1966 for 2 additional years; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 11277. A bill to enact the Employment 
Service Act of 1967; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland: 

H.R. 11278. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1958, as amended, to increase salaries, to 
adjust pay alinement, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 11279. A bill to close loopholes in 
parts 3 and 4 of schedule 3 of the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States by provid- 
ing that the provisions in such parts for 
fabrics in chief value of wool shall also apply 
to fabrics in chief weight of wool, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. PERKINS (for himself, Mrs. 
GREEN of Oregon, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. 
Dent, Mr. WILLIAM D. Fond, Mr. 
HATHAWAY, Mrs. MInK, Mr. MEEDS 
and Mr. Burton of California): 

H. R. 11280. A bill to amend the act of 
June 6, 1933, as amended (48 Stat. 113); to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. RIEGLE: 

H.R. 11281. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase certain per- 
sonal income tax exemptions of a taxpayer 
(including spouses and dependents), to allow 
a credit against income tax to individuals for 
certain expenses incurred in providing and 
obtaining higher education, to expand the 
definition of deductible moving expenses in- 
curred by employees, to protect funds in- 
vested in series E U.S. savings bonds, to pro- 
vide a credit for certain single persons, to 
provide a deduction for transportation and 
personal exemption for disabled individuals, 
to repeal the manufacturers’ excise tax on 
passenger automobiles and trucks, to remove 
the tax exemption for interest on State or 
local obligations issued to finance industrial 
or commercial facilities to be sold or leased 
to private profitmaking enterprises, to curb 
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the tax-exempt financing of industrial or 
commercial facilities used for private profit- 
making purposes, to limit the maximum rate 
of percentage depletion, to provide an in- 
centive for corporate investment in devel- 
oping countries, to provide a tax credit for 
certain local residential and property taxes, 
to modify the capital gains treatment of 
property acquired from a decedent, to repeal 
multiple surtax exemptions, and to estab- 
lish a Commission on Equitable Taxation; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R.11282. A bill to permit Federal em- 
ployees to purchase shares of Federal- or 
State-chartered credit unions through vol- 
untary payroll allotment; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BELL (for himself, Mr. Morse, 
Mr. Rem of New York, Mr. Reuss, 
Mr. STRATTON, and Mr. UDALL): 

H.R. 11283. A bill to establish and develop 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal National His- 
torical Park, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 11284. A bill to amend the Organic 
Act of the National Bureau of Standards to 
authorize a fire research and safety program, 
to establish a National Commission on Fire 
Prevention and Control, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 

By Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 

H.R. 11285. A bill to protect domestic con- 
sumers against an inadequate supply of soy- 
beans and soybean products; to maintain 
and promote foreign trade; to protect pro- 
ducers of soybeans against an unfair loss of 
income resulting from the establishment of 
a reserve supply; to assist in marketing soy- 
beans for domestic consumption and export; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. R. 11286. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the rate of duty on olives packed in cer- 
tain airtight containers; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H. J. Res. 690. Joint resolution designating 
the 7-day period on February 12 
of each year as Negro History Week; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ABBITT (for himself, Mr. 
MeMrrLax, Mr. Downinc, and Mr. 
STUBBLEFIELD) : 

H. Con. Res. 399. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress re the Panama 
Canal Zone; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHMORE (for himself, Mr. 

of Ilinois, 


2 and Mr. Jones of North Caro- 
na): 

H. Con. Res. 400. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress re the Panama 
Canal Zone; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN (for himself, Mr. 
Bush, Mr. Myers, Mr. Harrison, and 
Mr. Bos WILSON) : 

H. Con. Res. 401. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress re the Panama 
Canal Zone; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BURKE of Florida: 

H. Con. Res. 402. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress re the Panama 
Canal Zone; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HOSMER (for himself Mrs. 
May, Mr. CORBETT, Mr. CEDERBERG, 
Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. Bos WILSON, Mr. 
Kyt, and Mr. PIRNIE) : 

H. Con. Res. 403. Concurrent resolution, 
expressing the sense of Congress re the 
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Panama Canal Zone; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. McCLORY (for himself, Mr. 
ERLENBORN, Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr. BUR- 
TON of Utah, Mr. REINECKE, Mr. 
MICHEL, Mr. O’KONSKI, and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN) : 

H. Con. Res. 404. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress re the 
Panama Canal Zone; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia (for himself 
and Mr. MONTGOMERY) : 

H. Con. Res. 405. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress re the 
Panama Canal Zone; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H.Res. 690. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House that certain social secur- 
ity and railroad retirement benefits shall 
not be made subject to Federal income taxes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WYDLER: 

H. Res. 691. Resolution for a stable and 
durable peace in the Middle East; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H. Res. 692. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H. Res. 693. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DADDARIO 

H. Res. 694. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H. Res. 695. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.Res. 696. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H. Res. 697. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWKINS: 

H. Res. 698. Resolution ex the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HICKS: 

H. Res. 700. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H. Res. 701. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. Res. 702. Resolution the 

sense of the House of Representatives with 
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respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

H. Res. 703. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of ent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. STEIGER of Arizona: 

H. Res. 704. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H. Res. 705. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: 

H. Res. 706. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. Res. 707. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: 

H. Res. 708. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H. Res. 709. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H. Res. 710. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DELLENBACE: 

H. Res. 711. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DULSET: 

H. Res. 712. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ESHLEMAN: 

H. Res. 713. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD: 

H. Res. 714. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GROVER: 

H. Res. 715. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HARVEY: 

H. Res. 716. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KORNEGAY: 

H. Res. 717. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
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peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. NIX: 

H. Res. 718. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. Res. 719. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H. Res. 720. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas: 

H. Res. 721. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H. Res. 722. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H. Res. 723. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. Res. 724. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 11287. A bill for the relief of Amir U. 

Khan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 11288. A bill for the relief of Michele 

Como; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 11289. A bill for the relief of Ferdows 
Fajiram, Shahin Fajiram, and Greta Fajiram; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 11290. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Elsa 
Nolasco de Hernandez; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANDMAN: 

H.R. 11291. A bill for the relief of Francesco 

Somma; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 11292. A bill for the relief of Jung Soo 

Doc; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


118. By Mr. HOSMER: Petition of certain 
residents of the 32d Congressional District of 
California, who request enactment by Con- 
gress of legislation to amend the medicare 
provisions of the Social Security Act to allow 
the recipients of the benefits thereunder to 
obtain health care from doctors of chiroprac- 
tic and receive the same benefit payments 
and privileges as are now given the other 
licensed practitioners of the healing arts and 
sciences; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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119. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Portland, Oreg., relative to appro- 
priating funds to reduce the public debt; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


SENATE 
THURSDAY, JUNE 29, 1967 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Acting Presi- 
dent pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

Rev. Edward B. Lewis, minister, Capi- 
tol Hill Methodist Church, Washington, 
D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Dear Father of all life whose presence 
is everywhere and whose goodness never 
fails, grant us such an awareness of Thy 
nearness that we may know Thee as a 
constant companion, guide, and personal 
inspiration for clear thinking. 

As this session of the U.S. Senate 
meets today, we pray that Thou wouldst 
keep these servants of the people faith- 
ful in their high responsibility. Make 
them equal to heavy burdens and ex- 
tended demands. 

As a nation, we shall soon remember 
and celebrate our independence with 
thanksgiving and appreciation of the 
blessing of freedom. Grateful for this 
Nation we love the most, we are also 
mindful of our neighbors of other coun- 
tries. Give to all men freedom, peace, and 
happiness. Especially be with those this 
day who suffer and die because of the 
evil of war. 

Give all responsible citizens of this 
world alertness to the dawn’s early light 
of peace that is possible for all. Make 
us wise to interpret every sign of promise 
and eager to share good tidings of faith 
and hope. Keep us true to our mission. 

We pray in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 7501) making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, and certain independent agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
and for other purposes; and that the 
House receded from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 
13 to the bill, and concurred therein. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1296) to 
authorize appropriations to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for research and development, construc- 
tion of facilities, and administrative op- 
erations, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate; that the House insisted upon 
its amendment to the bill, asked a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. 
TEAGUE of Texas, Mr. Kartu, Mr. HECH- 
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LER Of West Virginia, Mr. Dapparro, Mr. 
Futton of Pennsylvania, Mr. MOSHER, 
Mr. RovupesusH, and Mr. BELL were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the following 
concurrent resolutions, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 393. Concurrent resolution 
that the two Houses shall adjourn on Thurs- 
day, June 29, 1967, until 12 o’clock noon 
on Monday, July 10, 1967; and 

H. Con. Res. 394. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the President of the 
Senate to sign enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lutions duly passed by the two Houses and 
found truly enrolled. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a resolution 
(H. Res. 514) to create a Select Com- 
mittee To Regulate Parking on the House 
Side of the Capitol. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, June 28, 1967, was dispensed with. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR PERCY 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the order previously entered, 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] is 
recognized, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE TWO 
HOUSES FROM JUNE 29 TO JULY 
10, 1967 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr, METCALF) laid before the Sen- 
ate House Concurrent Resolution 393, 
which was read, as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 393 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the two 
Houses shall adjourn on Thursday, June 29, 
1967, and that when they adjourn on said 
day they stand adjourned until 12 o’clock 
noon on Monday, July 10, 1967. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 393) was 
considered and agreed to. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SIGNING 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
House Concurrent Resolution 394, which 
the clerk will state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

H. Con. Res. 394 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That notwith- 
standing any adjournment of the two 
Houses until July 10, 1967, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the Presi- 
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dent of the Senate be, and they are hereby, 
authorized to sign enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions duly passed by the two Houses 
and found truly enrolled. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the concurrent 
resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the 
concurrent resolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that the resolution be amended to in- 
clude “the President pro tempore or the 
Acting President pro tempore.” 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 394), as amended, was agreed to, as 
follows: 

H. Con. Res. 394 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That notwith- 
standing any adjournment of the two Houses 
until July 10, 1967, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and the President, Presi- 
dent pro tempore, or Acting President pro 
tempore of the Senate be, and they are here- 
by, authorized to sign enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions duly passed by the two Houses 
and found truly enrolled. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEES 
TO FILE REPORTS AND SUPPLE- 
MENTAL OR MINORITY VIEWS ON 
JULY 7 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the ad- 
journment of the Senate, following the 
completion of business today, all com- 
mittees of the Senate be permitted on 
Friday, July 7, from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., to 
file their reports together with any in- 
3 supplemental, or minority views 

if desired. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR McINTYRE 
ON PASSAGE OF S. 1862 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Senate passed S. 1862, a bill 
that amended both the Small Business 
Act and the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958. 

The floor manager of the bill was the 
junior Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. McIntyre]. His clear and persua- 
sive statement supporting the measure 
contributed immensely to its swift and 
overwhelming endorsement by the Sen- 
ate. His ready grasp of the issues in- 
volved, his deep understanding of the 
Small Business programs, and his out- 
standing ability to express clearly and 
cogently the effect of the measure served 
to assure its success. 

Joined by the strong support of the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Sparkman], the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, Senator McIntyre proved most 
capable in handling this measure. The 
Senate appreciates very much his ef- 
forts and his devotion. 
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THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of measures on 
the Calendar, beginning with Calendar 
No. 356 and the succeeding measures in 
sequence. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSFER OF INMATES FROM 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA JAIL 


The bill (S. 388) to authorize the At- 
torney General to transfer an inmate of 
District of Columbia jail to any other 
institution under the control and super- 
vision of the Director of the District of 
Columbia Department of Corrections 
notwithstanding the pendency of a peti- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus with 
respect to such inmate, and for other 
purposes was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the pendency before the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia of a petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus, or of an appeal before the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit from a denial of a peti- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus with respect 
to an inmate of the District of Columbia 
jail, such inmate may be transferred by 
the Attorney General of the United States 
or his authorized representative to any of 
the institutions under the supervision and 
control of the Director of the District of 
Columbia Department of Corrections. In no 
case shall any transfer of an inmate of the 
District of Columbia jail pursuant to this 
Act deprive the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia of jurisdiction 
over any petition for a writ of habeas corpus, 
or the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit of jurisdic- 
tion over any appeal from a denial of a pe- 
tition for a writ of habeas corpus filed with 
such court by any such inmate prior to his 
transfer. The authority provided by this 
Act shall be in addition to any other author- 
ity of the Attorney General relating to the 
transfer of prisoners in his custody. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 370), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation 
is to allow the Attorney General to transfer 
an inmate of the District of Columbia jail 
to any other institution under the control 
of the Director of the District of Columbia 
Department of Corrections notwithstanding 
the pendency of a petition for a writ of 
habeas corpus with respect to such inmate, 
or of an appeal from a denial thereof. 


STATEMENT 


Currently, as a result of the holding in 
such cases as Bolden v. Clemmer, 298 F. 2d 
306 (1961), inmates at the District of Co- 
lumbia jail are kept at the jail pending 
disposition of their petition for a writ of 
habeas corpus or of an appeal from a denial 
of the writ. The large number of petitions 
originating in the District jail have helped 
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to increase the crowded conditions there. 
Additionally, the Department of Correction 
believes that inmates are encouraged to file 
frivolous petitions when they desire, for 
some reason, to remain at the jail rather 
than to be transferred either to Lorton or 
Occoquan, in Virginia, the other institutions 
under the control of the District of Colum- 
bia Department of Corrections. 

This bill will expand administrative dis- 
eretion concerning where inmates are to be 
confined. Both Lorton and Occoquan are 
close by so transfer to either of them should 
not involve any substantial additional ex- 
pense or inconvenience to petitioners, at- 
torneys, or the court. The bill specifically 
provides that any such transfer will not af- 
fect the jurisdiction of the district court or 
the court of appeals as to petitions or ap- 
peals filed prior to transfer. 

Mr. Thomas R. Sard, Director of the De- 
partment of Corrections, testified in favor 
of the bill at hearings held by the Subcom- 
mittee on Improvements in Judicial Ma- 
chinery in 1966. Statements in support of 
the bill were sent to the committee by the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, the Department of Justice, and 
the Honorable Edward M. Curran, judge of 
the District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

At hearings held this year, Mr. Kenneth 
L. Hardy, the new Director of the Depart- 
ment of Corrections, reaffirmed the Depart- 
ment's favorable view of this measure. Mr. 
Thomas C. Bell, District of Columbia Cor- 
poration Counsel, also testified in support 
of it. 

After a study of all of the foregoing, the 
committee is of the opinion that this legis- 
lation is meritorious, and recommends that 
the bill, S. 388, be considered favorably. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
crowded condition in the District of Co- 
lumbia jail is a situation that is harm- 
ful to the community and to the inmates. 
Part of this condition is due to deci- 
sicns by the courts requiring that in- 
mates of the District of Columbia jail 
whom have filed petitions for a writ of 
habeas corpus be retained in jail pending 
its disposition. 

The bill that has just been approved, 
S. 388, will help alleviate this condition 
plus provide an opportunity to inmates 
to obtain the benefit of rehabilitation 
programs. As Ramsey Clark, then Deputy 
Attorney General, pointed out in a letter 
to the chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, Senator EASTLAND: 

The District of Columbia jail is primarily 
a holding institution for persons awaiting 
trial. It is not designed to provide rehabili- 
tation programs, such as educational and 
vocational training; and accordingly, it is not 
a desirable detention institution for persons 
who have been convicted and are subject to 
the rehabilitation process. 


The procedure provided by the bill con- 
templates transfer either to Lorton or 
Occoquan in Virginia. This transfer 
should not result in any substantial ad- 
dition of cost or inconvenience to the in- 
mate, his lawyer, or the court. In addi- 
tion, the transfer will not affect the juris- 
diction of the courts. 

Mr. President, the bill has been unan- 
imously reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and is supported by the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, the Department of Justice, and the 
Honorable Edward M. Curran, judge of 
the District Court for the District of 
Columbia. 
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ABOLISHMENT OF OFFICE OF USS. 
COMMISSIONER AND ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF OFFICE OF U.S, MAGIS- 
TRATE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 945) to abolish the office of U.S. 
commissioner, to establish in place 
thereof within the judicial branch of 
the Government the office of U.S. mag- 
istrate, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments, on 
page 2, in the fourth line of the material 
following line 5, after the word “Deter- 
mination”, to strike out “aná” and in- 
sert of“; in line 14, after the word 
“and”, to strike out “where” and insert 
“when”; in the same line, after the word 
“is”, to strike out not“ and insert “no”; 
in line 19, after the word “desirable”, to 
insert “by the Conference“; on page 3, 
line 2, after the word of“, where it ap- 
pears the third time, to strike out “such” 
and insert the“; in line 3, after the word 
“courts”, to insert “of the judicial dis- 
tricts involved“; in line 15, after the 
word “who”, to strike out “is not a mem- 
ber of the bar of the highest court of 
one of the States in which he is to serve” 
and insert “does not meet the bar mem- 
bership requirements of the first sen- 
tence of this paragraph”; on page 4, 
line 4, after the word “court”, to insert 
“or courts”; at the beginning of line 5, 
to strike out “(5)” and insert (c)“; in 
the same line, after the amendment just 
above mentioned, to strike out He holds” 
and insert “A magistrate may hold”; in 
line 7, after the word “the”, where it ap- 
pears the second time, to strike out “Di- 
rector“ and insert conference“; in line 

1, after the word conference“, to strike 
out “may” and insert shall“; after line 
23, to insert: 

(d) No individual may serve under this 
chapter after having attained the age of 
seventy years: Provided, however, That upon 
the unanimous vote of all the judges of the 
appointing court or courts, a magistrate who 
has attained the age of seventy years may 
continue to serve and may be reappointed 
under this chapter. 


On page 5, at the beginning of line 5, 
to strike out (c)“ and insert (e)“; in 
line 8, after the word years.“, to strike 
out “No individual may serve under any 
appointment, under this chapter after 
attaining the age of seventy years.“; at 
the beginning of line 11, to strike out 
“(d)” and insert “(f)”; at the beginning 
of line 15, to strike out “(e)” and insert 
“(g)”; at the beginning of line 19, to 
strike out (f)“ and insert “(h)”; on 
page 8, line 1, after the word “any”, to 
strike out “such surveys” and insert 
“survey”; in line 2, after the word “con- 
ditions”, to insert “in each judicial dis- 
trict”; at the beginning of line 5, to strike 
out “previous”; on page 9, at the be- 
ginning of line 3, to strike out “judges” 
and insert “courts”; in line 7, after the 
word “district”, to strike out “judges” 
and insert “courts”; at the beginning of 
line 12, to strike out “judges” and insert 
“courts”; in line 13, after the word “dis- 
trict”, to strike out “judges” and insert 
“courts”; in line 24, after the word dis- 
trict”, to strike out “judges” and insert 
“courts”; on page 10, line 20, after “(b)”, 
to strike out “Unless” and insert “Except 
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as provided by section 8344, title 5, United 
States Code, relating to reductions of the 
salaries of reemployed annuitants under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, and 
unless’; on page 11, line 3, after the 
word “magistrates”, to insert “effective 
upon their taking the oath or affirmation 
of office“; in line 4, after the word and“, 
to strike out “employees” and insert “all 
necessary clerical and secretarial as- 
sistants employed in“; in line 10, after 
“chapter 83”, to insert “chapter 87 (re- 
lating to Federal employees’ group life 
insurance), and chapter 89 (relating to 
Federal employees’ health benefits pro- 
gram)”; in line 12, after United States 
Code.”, to insert “Part-time magistrates 
shall not be excluded from coverage un- 
der these chapters solely for lack of a 
prearranged regular tour of duty.”; at 
the beginning of line 24, to strike out 
“Such magistrates also shall be fur- 
nished” and insert “The Administrator 
of General Services shall provide such 
magistrates with“; on page 12, line 12, 
after the word “conference”, to strike 
out “part-time United States magistrates 
serving under this chapter shall be en- 
titled to receive from appropriated funds 
reimbursement” and insert “the Director 
shall reimburse part-time magistrates”; 
in line 19, after the word such“, to strike 
out “deputy” and insert part-time“; on 
page 15, line 8, after the word been“, to 
strike out “subpenaed” and insert “sub- 
poenaed“; on page 16, line 6, after the 
word “the”, to strike out Director“ and 
insert Conference“; on page 19, line 9, 
after the word “Director”, to strike out 
the comma and “with the approval of 
the conference,“; in line 10, after the 
word “regulations”, to insert “approved 
by the conference and”; on page 20, line 
22, after (a)“, to strike out “Any United 
States magistrate specially designated 
for that purpose by the district court of 
the judicial district in which he serves, 
shall have jurisdiction to try and sen- 
tence persons committing minor offenses 
within that judicial district.” and insert 
“When specially designated to exercise 
such jurisdiction by the district court or 
courts he serves, and under such condi- 
tions as may be imposed by the terms 
of the special designation, any United 
States magistrate shall have jurisdiction 
to try persons accused of, and sentence 
persons convicted of, minor offenses com- 
mitted within that judicial district.”; on 
page 21, line 10, after the word “de- 
fendant”, to strike out “his right to make 
such election” and insert “that he has a 
right to trial in the district court and 
that he may have a right to trial by 
jury in the district court“; in line 17, 
after “(c)”, to strike out “With the ap- 
proval of a judge of the district court, 
the magistrate may request the proba- 
tion service of the court to make a pre- 
sentence investigation and report to the 
magistrate before the imposition of sen- 
tence upon or the granting of probation 
to persons tried by a magistrate under 
this section. The report shall not be sub- 
mitted to the magistrate or its contents 
disclosed to anyone unless the defendant 
has pleaded guilty or has been found 
guilty.” and insert “A magistrate who 
exercises trial jurisdiction under this sec- 
tion, and before whom a person is con- 
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victed or pleads either guilty or nolo 
contendere, may, with the approval of a 
judge of the district court, direct the 
probation service of the court to conduct 
a presentence investigation on that per- 
son and render a report to the magistrate 
prior to the imposition of sentence.”; on 
page 23, after line 7, to insert: 

(b) Section 3402, title 18, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“§ 3402. Rules of procedures; practice and 

appeal 

“In all cases of conviction by a United 
States magistrate an appeal of right shall 
lie from the judgment of the magistrate to 
the district court of the district in which the 
offense was committed. 

“The Supreme Court shall prescribe rules 
of procedure and practice for the trial of 
cases before magistrates and for taking and 


hearing of appeals to the said district courts 
of the United States.” 


At the beginning of line 19, to strike 
out “(b)” and insert “(c)”; on page 24, 
at the beginning of line 6, to strike out 
“unless an arrested person brought be- 
fore a United States judge or magistrate 
for initial appearance waives a prelimi- 
nary examination after opportunity to 
consult counsel,“; in line 17, after the 
word “section”, to insert a comma and 
“or unless the arrested person, at any 
time after he has been afforded an op- 
portunity to consult with counsel, waives 
the preliminary examination,“; on page 
25, line 17, after the word the“, to insert 
“appropriate”; in the same line, after 
the word “States”, to insert “district 
court”; in the same line, after the word 
“after”, to strike out “his” and insert 
“a”; in line 24, after the word “the”, 
where it appears the second time, to in- 
sert “judge or“; on page 26, line 10, after 
the word initial“, to strike out pre- 
sentment” and insert “appearance”; in 
line 11, after the word “a”, to insert 
“judge or“; on page 27, line 11, after the 
word “Act”, to strike out “may be ap- 
pointed to the office of United States 
magistrate for an initial term pursuant 
to section 631 of chapter 43, title 28, 
United States Code, as amended by this 
Act, and may thereafter be reappointed 
to such office for successive terms, not- 
withstanding his having attained the age 
of 70 years: Provided, however, That any 
such appointment or reappointment of 
an individual over the age of 70 must be 
my unanimous vote of all the judges of 
the appointing district court or courts.” 
and insert “who is a member in good 
standing of the bar of the highest court 
of any State, as defined in section 639 
(6) of chapter 43, title 28, United States 
Code, may be appointed to the office of 
United States magistrate for an initial 
term, and may be reappointed to such 
office for successive terms, notwithstand- 
ing his failure to meet the bar member- 
ship qualification imposed by section 
631(b) (1) of chapter 43, title 28, United 
States Code: Provided, however, That 
any appointment or reappointment of 
such an individual must be by unanimous 
vote of all the judges of the appointing 
district court or courts.“; on page 28, 
line 14, after the word “magistrate”, to 
strike out “is appointed to serve” and 
insert assumes office”; in line 20, after 
the word “magistrate”, to strike out “is 
appointed” and insert “assumes office”; 
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and, at the top of page 30, to insert a new 
title, as follows: 
TITLE V—SEVERABILITY 

Sec. 501. If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stances is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the Act and of its application 
to other persons and circumstances shall not 
be affected. 


So as to make the bill read: 
S. 945 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Federal Magistrates 
Act. 

TITLE I—UNITED STATES MAGISTRATES 

Sec. 101. Chapter 43, title 28, United States 
Code, relating to United States commission- 
ers, is amended to read as follows: 

“CHAPTER 43.—UNITED STATES MAGISTRATES 
“Sec. 
“631. 
“632. 
“633. 


Appointment and tenure. 

Character of service. 

Determination of number, locations, 
and salaries of magistrates. 

“634. Compensation. 

“635. Expenses. 

“636. Jurisdiction and powers. 

“637, Seals, 

“638. Dockets and forms; United States Code. 

“639. Definitions. 


“§ 631. Appointment and tenure. 

“(a) The judges of each United States dis- 
trict court shall appoint United States magis- 
trates in such numbers and to serve at such 
locations within the judicial district as the 
conference may determine under this chap- 
ter. Where there is more than one judge of a 
district court, the appointment, whether an 
original appointment or a reappointment, 
shall be by the concurrence of a majority of 
all the judges of such district court, and 
when there is no such concurrence, then by 
the chief judge. Where an area under the 
administration of the National Park Service, 
or the United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, or any other Federal agency, extends into 
two or more judicial districts and it is deemed 
desirable by the Conference that the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of a magistrate’s appoint- 
ment include the entirety of such area, the 
appointment or reappointment shall be made 
by the concurrence of a majority of all judges 
of the district courts of the judicial districts 
involved, and where there is no such concur- 
rence by the concurrence of the chief judges 
of such district courts. 

“(b) No individual may be appointed or 
serve as a magistrate under this chapter 


unless: 

(1) He is a member in good standing of 
the bar of the highest court of the State in 
which he is to serve, or, in the case of an 
individual appointed to serve in an area 
under the administration of the National 
Park Service, or the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, or any other Federal agency 
that extends into two or more States, a 
member of good standing of the bar of the 
highest court of one of those States: Pro- 
vided, however, That an individual who does 
not meet the bar membership requirements 
of the first sentence of this paragraph may be 
appointed and serve as a part-time magis- 
trate if the appointing court or courts and 
the conference find that no qualified in- 
dividual who is a member of the bar is avail- 
able to serve at a specific location; 

“(2) He is determined by the appointing 
district court or courts to be competent to 
perform the duties of the office; 

“(3) In the case of an individual appointed 
to serve in a national park, he resides within 
the exterior boundaries of that park, or at 
some place reasonably adjacent thereto; 

“(4) He is not related by blood or mar- 
riage to a judge of the appointing court or 
courts; and 
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“(c) A magistrate may hold no other 
civil or military office or employment under 
the United States: Provided, however, That, 
with the approval of the conference, a part- 
time referee in bankruptcy or a clerk or dep- 
uty clerk of a court of the United States 
may be appointed and serve as a part-time 
United States magistrate, but the conference 
shall fix the aggregate amount of compensa- 
tion to be received for performing the duties 
of part-time magistrate and part-time referee 
in bankruptcy, clerk or deputy clerk: And 
provided further, That retired officers and 
retired enlisted personnel of the Regular 
and Reserve components of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
members of the Reserve components of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard, and members of the National 
Guard of the United States and of the Na- 
tional Guard of a State, territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, except the National Guard 
disbursing officers who are on a full-time 
salary basis, may be appointed and serve as 
United States magistrates. 

“(d) No individual may serve under this 
chapter after having attained the age of 
seventy years: Provided, however, That upon 
the unanimous vote of all the judges of the 
appointing court or courts, a magistrate who 
has attained the age of seventy years may 
continue to serve and may be reappointed 
under his chapter. 

(e) The appointment of any individual as 
a full-time magistrate shall be for a term of 
eight years, and the appointment of any in- 
dividual as a part-time magistrate shall be 
for a term of four years. 

“(f) Each individual appointed as a magis- 
trate under this section shall take the oath 
or affirmation prescribed by section 453 of 
this title before performing the duties of his 
office. 

“(g) Each appointment made by any dis- 
trict court shall be entered of record in such 
court, and notice of such appointment shall 
be given at once by the clerk of that court 
to the Director. 

“(h) Removal of a magistrate during the 
term for which he is appointed shall be 
only for incompetency, misconduct, neglect 
of duty, or physical or mental disability, but 
a magistrate’s office shall be terminated if 
the conference determines that the services 
performed by his office are no longer needed. 
Removal shall be by the district court for 
the judicial district in which the magistrate 
serves; where there is more than one judge 
of a district court, removal shall not occur 
unless a majority of all the judges of such 
court concur in the order of removal; and 
when there is a tie vote of the judges of 
the district court on the question of the 
removal or retention in office of a magistrate, 
then removal shall be only by a concurrence 
of a majority of all the judges of the council. 
In the case of a magistrate appointed under 
the third sentence of subsection (a) of this 
section, removal shall not occur unless a 
majority of all the judges of the appointing 
district courts concur in the order of re- 
moval; and where there is a tie vote on the 
question of the removal or retention in office 
of a magistrate, then removal shall be only 
by a concurrence of a majority of all the 
judges of the council or councils, Before any 
order of removal shall be entered, a full 
specification of the charges shall be fur- 
nished to the magistrate, and he shall be 
accorded by the judge or judges of the 
removing court, courts, council or councils 
an opportunity to be heard on the charges. 


“§ 632. Character of service 

“(a) Full-time United States magistrates 
may not engage in the practice of law, and 
may not engage in any other business, occu- 
pation, or employment inconsistent with the 
expeditious, proper, and impartial perform- 
ance of their duties as judicial officers. 

“(b) Part-time United States magistrates 
shall render such service as judicial officers 
as is required by law. While so serving they 
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may engage in the practice of law, but may 
not serve as counsel in any criminal action 
in any court of the United States, nor act 
in any capacity that is, under such regula- 
tions as the conference may establish, incon- 
sistent with the proper discharge of their 
office. Within such restrictions, they may 
engage in any other business, occupation, or 
employment which is not inconsistent with 
the expeditious, proper, and impartial per- 
formance of their duties as judicial officers, 
§ 633. Determination of number, locations, 
and salaries of magistrates 

“(a) SURVEYS BY THE DIRECTOR 

“(1) The Director shall, within one year 
immediately following the date of the enact- 
ment of the Federal Magistrates Act, make a 
careful survey of conditions throughout the 
country to determine, (A) the number of ap- 
pointments of full-time magistrates and 
part-time magistrates required to be made 
under this chapter to provide for the ex- 
peditious and effective administration of 
justice, (B) the locations at which such of- 
ficers shall serve, and (C) their respective 
salaries under section 634 of this title. There- 
after, the Director shall, from time to time, 
make such surveys, general or local, as the 
conference shall deem expedient. 

“(2) In the course of any survey, the Di- 
rector shall take into account local condi- 
tions in each judicial district, including the 
areas and the populations to be served, the 

tion and communications facilities 
available, the amount and distribution of 
business of the type expected to arise before 
officers appointed under this chapter (in- 
cluding such matters as may be assigned 
under section 636(b) of this chapter), and 
any other material factors. The Director shall 
give consideration to suggestions from any 
interested parties, including district judges, 
United States commissioners or officers ap- 
pointed under this chapter, United States at- 
torneys, bar associations, and other parties 
having relevant experience or information. 

“(3) The surveys shall be made with a 
view toward creating and maintaining a sys- 
tem of full-time United States magistrates. 
However, should the Director find, as a result 
of any such surveys, areas in which the em- 
ployment of a full-time magistrate would 
not be feasible or desirable, he shall recom- 
mend the appointment of part-time United 
States magistrates in such numbers and at 
such locations as may be required to permit 
prompt and efficient issuance of process and 
to permit individuals charged with crimi- 
nal offenses against the United States to be 
brought before a judicial officer of the 
United States promptly after arrest. 

“(b) DETERMINATION BY THE CONFERENCE.— 
Upon the completion of the initial surveys 
required by subsection (a) of this section, 
the Director shall report to the district 
courts, the councils, and the conference his 
recommendations concerning the number of 
full-time magistrates and part-time magis- 
trates, their respective locations, and the 
amount of their respective salaries under 
section 634 of this title. The district courts 
shall advise their respective councils, stating 
their recommendations and the reasons 
therefor; the councils shall advise the con- 
ference, stating their recommendations and 
the reasons therefor, and shall also report 
to the conference the recommendations of 
the district courts. The conference shall 
determine, in the light of the recommenda- 
tions of the Director, the district courts, and 
the councils, the number of full-time United 
States magistrates and part-time United 
States magistrates, the locations at which 
they shall serve, and their respective salaries. 
Such determinations shall take effect in each 
judicial district at such time as the district 
court for such judicial district shall deter- 
mine, but in no event later than one year 
after they are promulgated. 

„(e CHANGES IN NUMBER, LOCATIONS, AND 
SaLaRies.—Except as otherwise provided in 
this chapter, the conference may, from time 
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to time, in the light of the recommenda- 
tions of the Director, the district courts, and 
the councils, change the number, locations, 
and salaries of full-time and part-time 
magistrates, as the expeditious administra- 
tion of justice may require. Such determina- 
tions shall take effect sixty days after they 
are promulgated. 

“$ 634. Compensation 

“(a) Officers appointed under this chapter 
shall receive as full compensation for their 
services salaries to be fixed by the conference 
pursuant to section 633 of this title, at rates 
not more than $22,500 per annum for full- 
time United States magistrates, and not more 
than $11,000 per annum nor less than $100 
per annum for part-time United States 
magistrates. In fixing the amount of salary 
to be paid to any officer appointed under this 
chapter, consideration shall be given to the 
average number and the nature of matters 
that have arisen during the immediately pre- 
ceding period of five years, and that may be 
expected thereafter to arise, over which such 
officer would have jurisdiction, and to such 
other factors as may be material. Disburse- 
ment of salaries shall be made by or pur- 
suant to the order of the Director. 

“(b) Except as provided by section 8344, 
title 5, United States Code, relating to reduc- 
tions of the salaries of reemployed annui- 
tants under the Civil Service Retirement Act, 
and unless the office has been terminated 
as provided in this chapter, the salary of a 
full-time United States magistrate shall not 
be reduced, during the term in which he is 
serving, below the salary fixed for him at the 

g of that term. 

“(c) All United States magistrates, effec- 
tive upon their taking the oath or affirma- 
tion of office, and all necessary clerical and 
secretarial assistants employed in the offices 
of full-time United States magistrates shall 
be deemed to be officers and employees in 
the judicial branch of the United States 
Government within the meaning of subchap- 
ter III (relating to civil service retirement) 
of chapter 83, chapter 87 (relating to Federal 
employees’ group life insurance), and chap- 
ter 89 (relating to Federal employees’ health 
benefits program) of title 5, United States 
Code. Part-time magistrates shall not be ex- 
cluded from coverage under these chapters 
solely for lack of a prearranged regular tour 
of duty. 

“§ 635. Expenses 

“(a) Full-time United States magistrates 
serving under this chapter shall be allowed 
their actual and necessary expenses incurred 
in the performance of their duties, including 
the compensation of necessary clerical and 
secretarial assistance. Such expenses and 
compensation shall be determined and paid 
by the Director under such regulations as 
the Director shall prescribe with the approval 
of the conference. The Administrator of 
General Services shall provide such magis- 
trates with necessary courtrooms, office space, 
furniture and facilities within United States 
courthouses or office buildings owned or oc- 
cupied by departments or agencies of the 
United States, or should suitable courtroom 
and office space not be available within any 
such courthouse or office building, the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services, at the re- 
quest of the Director, shall procure and pay 
for suitable courtroom and office space, furni- 
ture and facilities for such magistrate in 
another building, but only if such request 
has been approved as necessary by the ju- 
dicial council of the appropriate circuit. 

“(b) Under such regulations as the Di- 
rector shall prescribe with the approval of 
the conference, the Director shall reimburse 
part-time magistrates for actual expenses 
necessarily incurred by them in the per- 
formance of their duties under this chapter. 
Such reimbursement may be made, at rates 
not exceeding those prescribed by such regu- 
lations, for expenses incurred by such deputy 
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parine magistrates for clerical and secre- 
tarial assistance, stationery, telephone and 
other communications services, travel, and 
such other expenses as may be determined 
to be necessary for the proper performance of 
the duties of such officers: Provided, how- 
ever, That no reimbursement shall be made 
for all or any portion of the expense incurred 
by such part-time magistrates for the pro- 
curement of office space. 
“§ 636. Jurisdiction and powers 

“(a) Each United States magistrate serv- 
ing under this chapter shall have within the 
territorial jurisdiction prescribed by his 
appointment— 

“(1) all powers and duties conferred or 
imposed upon United States commissioners 
by law or by the Rules of Criminal Procedure 
for the United States District Courts; 

“(2) the power to administer oaths and 
affirmations and take bail, acknowledgments, 
affidavits, and depositions; 

“(3) the power to conduct trials under sec- 
tion 3401, title 18, United States Code, in 
conformity with and subject to the limita- 
tions of that section; and 

“(4) such additional powers and duties 
as may be conferred or imposed upon such 
magistrate by any provision of law enacted 
on or after the date of enactment of the Fed- 
eral Magistrates Act, or by any provision of 
the Rules of Criminal Procedure for the 
United States District Courts effective on or 
after that date. 

“(b) Any district court of the United 
States, by the concurrence of a majority of 
all the judges of such district court, may 
establish rules pursuant to which any full- 
time United States magistrate, or, where 
there is no full-time magistrate reasonably 
available, any part-time magistrate specially 
designated by the court, may be assigned 
within the territorial jurisdiction of such 
court such additional duties as are not in- 
consistent with the Constitution and laws 
of the United States. The additional duties 
authorized by rule may include, but are not 
restricted to— 

(1) service as a special master in an ap- 
propriate civil action, pursuant to the ap- 
plicable provisions of this title and the Fed- 
eral Rules of Civil Procedure for the United 
States District Courts; 

“(2) assistance to the district court in the 
conduct of pretrial or discovery proceedings 
in civil or criminal actions; and 

(3) preliminary review of applications for 
post-trial relief made by individuals con- 
victed of criminal offenses, and submission 
of a report and recommendations to facili- 
tate the decision of the district judge hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the case as to whether 
there should be a hearing. 

“(c) The practice and procedure for the 
trial of cases before officers serving under 
this chapter, and for the taking and hear- 
ing of appeals to the district courts, shall 
conform to rules promulgated by the Su- 
preme Court pursuant to section 3402 of 
title 18, United States Code. 

“(d) In a proceeding before a magistrate, 
any of the following acts or conduct shall 
constitute a contempt of the district court 
for the district wherein the magistrate is 
sitting: (1) disobedience or resistance to any 
lawful order, process, or writ; (2) misbe- 
havior at a hearing or other proceeding, or 
so near the place thereof as to obstruct the 
same; (3) failure to produce, after having 
been ordered to do so, any pertinent docu- 
ment; (4) refusal to appear after having 
been subpoenaed or, upon appearing, re- 
fusal to take the oath or affirmation as a 
witness, or, having taken the oath or affirma- 
tion, refusal to be examined according to 
law; or (5) any other act or conduct which 
if committed in a district court would con- 
stitute contempt of such court. Upon the 
commission of any such act or conduct, the 
magistrate shall forthwith certify the facts 
to the district court and may serve or cause 
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to be served upon any person whose behavior 
is brought into question under this section 
an order requiring such person to appear 
before the court upon a day certain to show 
cause why he should not be adjudged in con- 
tempt by reason of the facts so certified. 
The district court shall thereupon, in a 
summary manner, hear the evidence as to 
the act or conduct complained of and, if it 
is such as to warrant the court in so doing, 
punish such person in the same manner and 
to the same extent as for a contempt com- 
mitted before the court, or commit such 
person upon the same conditions as if the 
doing of the forbidden act or conduct had 
occurred with reference to the process of the 
district court or in the presence of a judge 
of that court. 

“$ 637. Seals 

“The Director shall furnish to each United 
States magistrate appointed under this chap- 
ter an official impression seal in a form 
prescribed by the Conference. Each such 
officer shall affix his seal to every jurat or 
certificate of his official acts without fee. 
“$638. Dockets and forms; United States 

Code 

“(a) The Director shall furnish to United 
States magistrates adequate docket books 
and forms prescribed by the Director. The 
Director shall also furnish to each such 
Officer a copy of the current edition of the 
United States Code. 

“(b) All property furnished to any such 
officer shall remain the property of the 
United States and, upon the termination of 
his term of office, shall be transmitted to 
his successor in office or otherwise disposed 
of as the Director orders. 

“§ 639. Definitions 

“As used in this chapter— 

“(1) ‘Conference’ shall mean the Judicial 
Conference of the United States; 

“(2) ‘Council’ shall mean the Judicial 
Council of the Circuit; 

“(3) ‘Director’ shall mean the Director of 
the Administrative Office of the United 
States Court; 

“(4) ‘Full-time magistrate’ shall mean a 
full-time United States magistrate; 

“(5) ‘Part-time magistrate’ shall 
part-time United States magistrate; 

“(6) ‘State’ shall mean any State of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Canal 
Zone, and any possession of the United 
States included within a judicial circuit of 
the United States; and 

7 ‘United States te and 
‘magistrate’ shall mean both full-time and 
part-time United States magistrates.” 

Sec. 102. (a) The item relating to United 
States commissioners contained in the chap- 
ter analysis of part III, title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“43. United States maglstrates - 631.” 


(b) The item relating to United States 
commissioners contained in the part and 
chapter analysis immediately following the 
title caption of title 28, United States Code. 
is amended to read as follows: 

“43. United States magistrates 631.” 


TITLE II—ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF 
THE UNITED STATES COURTS 

Sec. 201. (a) Paragraph (9) of subsection 
(a) of section 604, title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the words 
“United States Commissioners”, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the words “United States 
magistrates.” 

(b) Section 604, title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsections: 

“(d) The Director, under the supervision 
and direction of the conference, shall: 

“(1) supervise all administrative matters 
relating to the offices of United States 
magistrates; 


mean a 
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“(2) gather, compile, and evaluate all 
statistical and other information required 
for the performance of his duties and the 
duties of the conference with respect to such 
officers; 

“(3) lay before Congress annually statis- 
tical tables and other information which will 
accurately reflect the business which has 
come before the various United States 
magistrates; 

“(4) prepare and distribute a manual, with 
annual supplements and periodic revisions, 
for the use of such officers, which shall set 
forth their powers and duties, describe all 
categories of proceedings that may arise be- 
fore them, and contain such other informa- 
tion as may be required to enable them to 
discharge their powers and duties promptly, 
effectively, and impartially; and 

“(5) supervise the conduct of periodic 
training programs and seminars for both full- 
time and part-time United States magis- 
trates, including an introductory training 
program for new magistrates, to be held 
within one year after their initial appoint- 
ment. 

“(e) The Director may promulgate appro- 
priate rules and regulations approved by the 
conference and not inconsistent with any 
provision of law, to assist him in the per- 
formance of the duties conferred upon him 
by subsection (d) of this section. Magistrates 
shall keep such records and make such re- 
ports as are specified in such rules and regu- 
lations.” 

TITLE ITI—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 18, 
UNITED STATES CODE 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


Src. 301. (a) Except as otherwise specifi- 
cally provided by this title, part II, title 18, 
United States Code (relating to criminal pro- 
cedure) is amended by: 

(1) striking out the words “United States 
commissioner” wherever they appear therein, 
and in lieu thereof the words 
“United States magistrate”; 

(2) striking out the words “United States 
commissioners” wherever they appear therein, 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“United States magistrates”; 

(3) striking out the word “commissioner” 
wherever it appears in relation to a United 
States Commissioner, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word “magistrate”; 

(4) striking out the word “Commissioners” 
wherever it appears in relation to United 
States commissioners, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word “magistrates”. 

(b) Section 202(a) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out of 
words “or a part-time United States Com- 
missioner”, and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “a part-time United States commis- 
sioner, or a part-time United States magis- 
trate”. 

(c) The chapter caption of chapter 219, 
part II, title 18, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 


“CHAPTER 219.—TRIAL BY UNITED STATES 
MAGISTRATES” 


TRIAL BY MAGISTRATES 


Sec. 302. (a) Section 3401, title 18, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 3401. Minor offenses; application of proba- 
tion laws 

“(a) When specially designated to exer- 
cise such jurisdiction by the district court or 
courts he serves, and under such conditions 
may be imposed by the terms of the special 
designation, any United States magistrate 
shall have jurisdiction to try persons accused 
of, and sentence persons convicted of, minor 
offenses committed within that judicial 
district. 

“(b) Any person charged with a minor 
offense may elect, however, to be tried in 
the district court of the United States. The 
magistrate shall carefully explain to the de- 
fendant that he has a right to trial in the 
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district court and that he may have a right 
to trial by jury in the district court, and shall 
not proceed to try the case unless the de- 
fendant, after such explanation, signs a writ- 
ten consent to be tried before the magistrate 
that specifically waives both a trial before 
the district court and any right to trial by 
jury that he may have. 

“(c) A magistrate who exercises trial juris- 
diction under this section, and before whom 
a person is convicted or pleads either guilty 
or nolo contendere, may, with the approval 
of a judge of the district court, direct the 
probation service of the court to conduct 
a presentence investigation on that person 
and render a report to the magistrate prior 
to the imposition of sentence, 

“(d) The probation laws shall be applicable 
to persons tried by the magistrate under this 
section, and such officer shall have power to 
grant probation and to revoke or reinstate 
the probation of any person granted proba- 
tion by him, 

“(e) Except in cases of petty offenses as 
defined in section 1(3) of this title, pro- 
ceedings before United States magistrates 
under this section shall be taken down by a 
court reporter or recorded by suitable sound 
recording equipment. For purposes of appeal 
a copy of the record of such proceedings 
shall be made available at the expense of 
the United States to a person who makes 
affidavit that he is unable to pay or give 
security therefor, and the expense of such 
copy shall be paid by the Director of the 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts. 

“(f) As used in this section, the term 
‘minor offenses’ means misdemeanors punish- 
able under the laws of the United States, 
the penalty for which does not exceed im- 
prisonment for a period of one year, or a fine 
of not more than $1,000, or both, except that 
such term does not include any offense pun- 
ishable under any of the following provisions 
of law: Section 102 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (2 U.S.C. 192); section 314(a) 
of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 1925 
(2 U.S.C. 252(a)); and sections 210, 211, 242, 
594, 597, 599, 600, 601, 1304, 1504, 1508, 1509, 
2234, 2235, and 2236 of title 18, United States 
Code.” 

(b) Section 3402, title 18, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 3402. Rules of procedure; practice and ap- 


peal 

“In all cases of conviction by a United 
States magistrate an appeal of right shall 
lie from the judgment of the magistrate to 
the district court of the district in which the 
offense was committed. 

“The Supreme Court shall prescribe rules 
of procedure and practice for the trial of 
cases before magistrates and for taking and 
hearing of appeals to the said district courts 
of the United States.” 

(c) The item relating to section 3401, title 
18, United States Code, contained in the 
chapter analysis of chapter 219, title 18, Unit- 
ed States Code, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


“3401. Minor offenses; application of proba- 
tion laws.” 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 


Sec. 303. (a) Section 3060, title 18, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 3060. Preliminary examination 

“(a) Except as otherwise provided by this 
section, such preliminary examination shall 
be held within the time set by the judge or 
magistrate pursuant to subsection (b) of this 
section, to determine whether there is proba- 
ble cause to believe that an offense has been 
committed and that the arrested person has 
committed it. 

“(b) The date for the preliminary exam- 
ination shall be fixed by the judge or magis- 
trate at the initial appearance of the arrested 
person. Except as provided by subsection (c) 
of this section, or unless the arrested person, 
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at any time after he has been afforded an 
opportunity to consult with counsel, waives 
the preliminary examination, such examina- 
tion shall be held within a reasonable time 
following initial appearance, but in any event 
not later than— 

“(1) the tenth day following the date of 
the initial appearance of the arrested person 
before such officer if the arrested person is 
held in custody without any provision for 
release, or is held in custody for failure to 
meet the conditions of release imposed, or 
is released from custody only during specified 
hours of the day; or 

“(2) the twentieth day following the date 
of the initial appearance if the arrested per- 
son is released from custody under any con- 
dition other than a condition described in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection. 

“(c) With the consent of the arrested per- 
son after opportunity to consult counsel, the 
date fixed by the judge or magistrate for the 
preliminary examination may be a date later 
than that prescribed by subsection (b), or 
may be continued one or more times to a date 
subsequent to the date initially fixed there- 
for. In the absence of such consent of the 
accused, the date fixed for the preliminary 
hearing may be a date later than that pre- 
scribed by subsection (b), or may be con- 
tinued to a date subsequent to the date 
initially fixed therefor, only upon the order 
of a judge of the appropriate United States 
district court after a finding that extraordi- 
nary circumstances exist, and that the delay 
of the preliminary hearing is indispensable 
to the interests of justice. 

“(d) Except as provided by subsection (e) 
of this section, an arrested person who has 
not been accorded the preliminary examina- 
tion required by subsection (a) within the 
period of time fixed by the judge or magis- 
trate in compliance with subsections (b) and 
(c), shall be discharged from custody or from 
the requirement of bail or any other condi- 
tion of release, without prejudice, however, 
to the institution of further criminal pro- 
ceedings against him upon the charge upon 
which he was arrested. 

“(e) No preliminary examination in com- 
pliance with subsection (a) of this section 
shall be required to be accorded an arrested 
person, nor shall such arrested person be 
discharged from custody or from the require- 
ment of bail or any other condition of re- 
lease pursuant to subsection (d), if at any 
time subsequent to the initial appearance of 
such person before a judge or magistrate 
and prior to the date fixed for the prelimi- 

examination pursuant to subsections 
(b) and (c) an indictment is returned or, in 
appropriate cases, an information is filed 
against such person in a court of the United 
States. 

“(f) Proceedings before United States 
magistrates under this section shall be taken 
down by a court reporter or recorded by 
suitable sound recording equipment. A copy 
of the record of such proceeding shall be 
made available at the expense of the United 
States to a person who makes affidavit that 
he is unable to pay or give security therefor, 
and the expense of such copy shall be paid 
by the Director of the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts.” 

(b) The item relating to section 3060 con- 
tained in the section analysis of chapter 203, 
title 18, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 


“3060. Preliminary examination.” 
TITLE IV—TRANSITIONAL PROVISIONS 
APPOINTMENT OF MAGISTRATES 


Sec. 401. (a) No individual may serve as a 
United States commissioner within any judi- 
cial district after the date on which a United 
States magistrate has been appointed by the 
district court for such judicial district. 

(b) An individual serving as a United 
States commissioner within any judicial dis- 
trict on the date of enactment of this Act 
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who is a member in good standing of the 
bar of the highest court of any State, as 
defined in section 639(6) of chapter 43, title 
28, United States Code, may be appointed to 
the office of United States magistrate for an 
initial term, and may be reappointed to such 
office for successive terms, notwithstanding 
his failure to meet the bar membership 
qualification imposed by section 631(b) (1) 
of chapter 43, title 28, United States Code: 
Provided, however, That any appointment or 
reappointment of such an individual must 
be by unanimous vote of all the judges of 
the appointing district court or courts. 


APPLICABLE LAW 


Sec. 402. (a) All provisions of law relating 
to the powers, duties, jurisdiction, functions, 
service, compensation, and facilities of 
United States commissioners, as such provi- 
sions existed on the day preceding the date 
of enactment of this Act, shall continue in 
effect in each judicial district until but not 
on or after (1) the date on which the first 
United States magistrate assumes office with- 
in such judicial district pursuant to section 
631 of chapter 43, title 28, United States Code, 
as amended by this Act, or (2) the third 
anniversary of the date of enactment of this 
Act, whichever date is earlier. 

(b) On and after the date on which the 
first United States magistrate assumes office 
within any judicial district pursuant to sec- 
tion 631 of chapter 43, title 28, United States 
Code, as amended by this Act, or the third 
anniversary of the date of enactment of this 
Act, whichever date is earlier— 

(1) the provisions of chapter 43, title 28, 
United States Code, as amended by this Act, 
shall be effective within such judicial dis- 
trict except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided by section 401(b) of this title; and 

(2) within such judicial district every 
reference to a United States commissioner 
contained in any previously enacted statute 
of the United States, any previously 
promulgated rule of any court of the United 
States, or any previously promulgated regu- 
lation of any executive department or agency 
of the United States, shall be deemed to be a 
reference to a United States magistrate duly 
appointed under section 631 of chapter 43, 
title 28, United States Code, as amended by 
this Act. 

(c) The administrative powers and duties 
of the Director of the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts with respect to 
United States commissioners under the pro- 
visions of chapter 41, title 28, United States 
Code, as such provisions existed on the day 
preceding the date of enactment of this Act, 
shall continue in effect until no United 
States commissioner remains in service. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 403. Except as otherwise provided by 
sections 401 and 402 of this title, this Act 
shall take effect on the date of its enactment. 

TITLE V—SEVERABILITY 

Sec. 501. If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stances is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the Act and of its application 
to other persons and circumstances shall not 
be affected. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 371), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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PURPOSE OF LEGISLATION 

The purpose of S. 945 is to abolish the 

Office of U.S. commissioner and reform the 
first echelon of the Federal judiciary into 
an effective component of a modern scheme 
of justice by establishing a system of US. 
magistrates. The U.S. magistrate system es- 
tablished by S. 945 differs from the commis- 
sioner system in the following important 
ways: 
1. It changes the title of the office of the 
front line of Federal justice to U.S. magis- 
trate, and formally classifies U.S. magistrates 
as either full time or part time. 

2. It requires that all U.S. magistrates be 
attorneys unless it is impossible to find a 
qualified attorney to fill a particular posi- 
tion, and establishes other minimum quali- 
fications in order to insure judicial inde- 
pendence and disinterest. 

3. It eliminates the anachronistic fee sys- 
tem of compensation, and replaces it with a 
system of salaries set on a sliding scale ac- 
cording to anticipated workload. 

4. It gives full-time U.S. magistrates a se- 
cure 8-year term of office, and part-time U.S. 
magistrates a secure 4-year term of office; 
both full-time and part-time magistrates 
are subject to removal only for cause. 

5. It provides that full-time U.S. magis- 
trates are to be supplied with office space, 
clerical assistants, and all necessary station- 
ery and other materials; and that part-time 
U.S. magistrates are to receive reimburse- 
ment for all necessary expenses incurred in 
the performance of their official duties. 

6. It allows U.S. magistrates to be assigned 
duties by the U.S. district courts in addition 
to those normally undertaken by U.S. com- 
missioners today. These additional duties 
may include, but are not limited to, service 
as special masters, supervision of pretrial or 
discovery proceedings, and preliminary con- 
sideration of petitions for postconviction 
relief. 

7. It gives the U.S. magistrate an expand- 
ed trial jurisdiction over minor criminal of- 
fenses when the accused executes a knowl- 
edgeable waiver of both his right to trial be- 
fore a U.S. district court and any right to 
trial by jury he may have. Under present law, 
U.S. commissioners have trial jurisdiction 
over misdemeanors committed on Federal 
reservations when the offense is punishable 
by not more than 6 months’ imprisonment 
or a fine of $500, or both. The magistrate's 
trial jurisdiction, with certain exceptions, 
will extend to misdemeanors wherever com- 
mitted, that are punishable by imprison- 
ment for not more than 1 year, or a fine of 
not more than $1,000, or both. Appeal of 
right to the district court is accorded those 
who elect to be tried before the magistrate. 

8. It clarifies existing law with regard to 
the preliminary hearing by requiring that, 
absent a grand jury indictment or an appro- 
priate court order, a hearing be held within 
a reasonable time not to exceed 10 days fol- 
lowing initial appearance if the accused is 
held in custody, or within 20 days following 
initial appearance if the accused has been re- 
leased on ball or otherwise. 

In summary, S. 945 is intended both to up- 
date and make more effective a system that 
has not been altered basically for over a cen- 
tury, and to cull from the ever-growing 
workload of the U.S. district courts matters 
that are more desirably performed by a lower 
tier of judicial officers. 

LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

The Subcommittee on Improvements in 
Judicial Machinery began exploratory hear- 
ings on the U.S. commissioner system in Oc- 
tober 1965. These hearings continued in De- 
cember 1965 and February 1966. The basic 
information gathered at these three sets of 
hearings, supplemented by data gathered 


1 Hearings, “U.S. Commissioner System,” 
pts. 1, 2, 3, before the Subcommittee on Im- 
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from the responses of over 400 U.S. commis- 
sioners to a subcommittee questionnaire, 
provided the foundation for the drafting of 
S. 3475, the Federal Magistrates Act of 1966. 

After extensive circulation to interested 
parties of a draft bill, the Federal Magistrates 
Act of 1966, S. 3475, was introduced on June 
7. 1966, by Senators Tydings and Scott, and 
was cosponsored by Senators Bayh, Bennett, 
Brewster, Douglas, Ervin, Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts, Long of Missouri, and Moss. The 
measure was circulated for comment to ev- 
ery Federal judge, every U.S. attorney, every 
U.S. commissioner, and to numerous bar 
associations, law professors and members of 
the bar—over 1,500 people in all—and the 
subcommittee received many helpful re- 
sponses detailing the thoughts of those con- 
sulted. 

The subcommittee held hearings on S. 
3475 in July and August 1966, and took tes- 
timony from a wide range of interested par- 
ties.“ S. 3475, in an amended form that re- 
flected improvements suggested by wit- 
nesses at the hearings and those to whom 
the bill was sent for comment, has been in- 
troduced as S. 945 in the 90th Congress, and 
is cosponsored by over 40 Senators. The bill 
has the formal endorsement of the Judicial 
Conference of the United States and the 
American Bar Association, and is supported 
by the Department of Justice and the Na- 
tional Association of U.S. Commissioners. 


THE NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


The hearings on the present operation of 
the US. commissioner system, and the re- 
sponses to the questionnaire sent to all com- 
missioners, revealed many substantial defects 
in the exciting system, the most notable being 
the following: , 

Commissioners are paid under a fee sys- 
tem, according to the nature and number 
of matters they handle, This system is of 
doubtful wisdom and questionable constitu- 
tionality. In Tumey v. Ohio, 273 U.S. 510 
(1927), the Supreme Court held that when 
a judicial officer has a direct, substantial, 
pecuniary interest in the outcome of a con- 
troversy before him, the procedure violates 
the due-process clause guarantees of the 
Constitution. The present method of com- 
pensating commissioners probably runs afoul 
of the Tumey rule. (See infra at pp. 20, 21.) 

Present law imposes a ceiling of $10,500. 
on fees a commissioner may earn in a given 
year. This means that the busiest commis- 
sloners are grossly underpaid for the amount 
of work they do, since they often reach the 
statutory ceiling during the first few months 
of the year. It is therefore difficult to attract 
the best men for the job. (See infra at pp. 
20, 21.) 

All but a handful of commissioners—those 
with full-time appointments, who are pro- 
hibited from practicing law—must meet the 
expenses of their office from their own re- 
sources. Consequently, the offices of most 
commissioners are understaffed and poorly 
accommodated. (See infra at p. 23). 

Almost one-third of the over 700 com- 
missioners are nonlawyers, yet commission- 
ers are frequently called upon to apply some 
of the most sophisticated rules of constitu- 
tional law—rules that the best attorneys and 
judges are hard pressed to apply correctly. 
(See infra at p. 13.) 

Many commissioners lack an understand- 
ing of the true nature of their statutory 
functions; there is great disparity from dis- 


provements in Judicial Machinery, Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, 89th Cong., 
2d sess. Hereinafter cited as hearings, U.S. 
commissioner system, pt. 1,.et cetera. 

See hearings, “Federal Magistrates Act,” 
before the Subcommittee on Improvements 
in Judicial Machinery, Committee on the 
Judiciary, U.S. Senate, 89th Cong., 2d sess., 
and 90th Cong., Ist sess. Hereinafter cited as 
hearings, Federal Magistrates Act. 
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trict to district on how even fundamental 
problems are handled, due in great measure 
to inadequate statutory guidelines and the 
lack of any effective administrative apparatus 
within the judiciary that is charged with as- 
sisting commissioners in the performance of 
their duties. 

Commissioners in many districts grant 
search and arrest warrant applications per- 
functorily, thereby depriving both the ac- 
cused and the legal system of an independ- 
ent determination of the question of prob- 
able cause, 

Few commissioners have any clear idea of 
what the contours and purposes of the pre- 
liminary hearing are. Much of this confusion 
is pardonable, since the law with respect 
to the preliminary hearing is in dire need of 
clarification. (See infra at pp. 28, 29.) 

The commissioner’s trial jurisdiction is 
limited to petty offense misdemeanors com- 
mitted on Federal reservations. This re- 
striction gives rise to several undesirable 
consequences: First, the U.S. district courts 
are burdened with a number of minor crim- 
inal matters that could easily be handled 
by a lesser judicial officer such as a commis- 
sioner, and which lend an undesirable “po- 
lice court” atmosphere to the district courts. 
Second, some offenses committed on Federal 
enclaves are “downgraded” from more seri- 
ous misdemeanor or even felony status so 
that they can be tried as petty offenses be- 
fore the commissioner rather than before 
the district court judge. Third, frequently 
petty offenses committed outside Federal en- 
claves are simply nol prossed, since they can 
be tried only in the already overburdened 
district courts. None of these three conse- 
quences of the commissioner's restricted trial 
jurisdiction serves the ends of justice. See 
infra at p. 20 ff. 

Although the present U.S. commissioner 
system is in many ways defective, your com- 
mittee believes it is neither practical nor 
desirable simply to abolish the commissioner 
system and transfer the functions now per- 
formed by that office of the U.S. district court 
judges, who are already overburdened by 
their present duties and not geographically 
situated to service the needs of remote areas 
of the country. Your committee is convinced 
that an upgraded system of judicial officers 
below the level of the district judge can 
provide significant advantages for the Fed- 
eral judicial system. Consequently, S. 945 is 
designed to create an upgraded lower tier 
judicial office that will be free from the 
present defects of the U.S. commissioner 
system, and that will be a truly useful com- 
ponent of our Federal judiciary. By raising 
the standards of the lowest judicial office 
by making the position more attractive to 
highly qualified individuals, and by increas- 
ing the scope of the responsibilities than can 
be discharged by that office, your committee 
hopes to establish a system capable of in- 
creasing the overall efficiency of the Federal 
judiciary by relieving the district courts of 
some of their minor burdens, while at the 
same time providing a higher standard of 
justice at the point where many individuals 
first come into contact with the courts. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, this 
morning the Senate passed S. 945, the 
Federal Magistrates Act of 1967. The 
bill’s purpose is to abolish the office of 
U.S. commissioner and reform the first 
echelon of the Federal judiciary into an 
effective component of a modern scheme 
of justice by establishing a system of 
U.S. magistrates. The U.S. magistrates 
system to be established upon enactment 
of S. 945 differs from the commissioner 
system in the following important ways: 

First. It changes the title of the office 
on the front line of Federal justice.to 
U.S. magistrate, and formally classifies 
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U.S. magistrates as either full time or 
part time. 

Second. It requires that all U.S. mag- 
istrates be attorneys unless it is impos- 
sible to find a qualified attorney to fill a 
particular position, and establishes other 
minimum qualifications in order to in- 
sure judicial independence and dis- 
interest. 

Third. It eliminates the anachronistic 
fee system of compensation, and replaces 
it with a system of salaries set on a 
sliding scale according to anticipated 
workload. 

Fourth. It gives full-time U.S. magis- 
trates a secure 8-year term of office, and 
part-time U.S. magistrates a secure 4- 
year term of office, both full-time and 
part-time magistrates are subject to re- 
moval only for cause. 

Fifth. It provides that full-time U.S. 
magistrates are to be supplied with office 
space, clerical assistants, and all neces- 
sary stationery and other materials; and 
that part-time U.S. magistrates are to 
receive reimbursement for all necessary 
expenses incurred in the performance 
of their official duties. 

Sixth. It allows U.S. magistrates to be 
assigned duties by the US. district 
courts in addition to those normally un- 
dertaken by U.S. Commissioners today. 
These additional duties may include, but 
are not limited to, service as special mas- 
ters, supervision of pretrial or discovery 
proceedings, and preliminary considera- 
tion of petitions for postconviction re- 
Hef. 

Seventh. It gives the U.S. magistrate 
an expanded trial jurisdiction over 
minor criminal offenses when the ac- 
cused executes a knowledgeable waiver 
of both his right to trial before a U.S. 
district court and any right to trial by 
jury he may have. Under present law, 
U.S. Commissioners have trial jurisdic- 
tion over misdemeanors committed on 
Federal reservations when the offense is 
punishable by not more than 6 months’ 
imprisonment or a fine of $500, or both. 
The magistrate’s trial jurisdiction, with 
certain exceptions, will extend to misde- 
meanors, wherever committed, that are 
punishable by imprisonment for not 
more than 1 year, or a fine of not more 
than $1,000, or both. Appeal of right to 
the district court is accorded those who 
elect to be tried before the magistrate. 

Eighth. It clarifies existing law with 
regard to the preliminary hearing by re- 
quiring that, absent a grand jury indict- 
ment or an appropriate court order, a 
hearing be held within a reasonable time 
not to exceed 10 days following initial 
appearance if the accused is held in cus- 
tody, or within 20 days following initial 
appearance if the accused has been re- 
leased on bail or otherwise. 

Mr. President, a great amount of work 
lies behind the measure that was passed 
this morning. The Subcommittee on Im- 
provements in Judicial Machinery began 
exploratory hearings on the U.S. com- 
missioner system in October 1965. These 
hearings continued in December 1965 
and February 1966. The basic informa- 
tion gathered at these three sets of hear- 
ings, supplemented by data gathered 
from the responses of over 400 U.S. com- 
missioners to a subcommittee question- 
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naire, provided the foundation for the 
drafting of S. 3475, the Federal Magis- 
trates Act of 1966. 

After extensive circulation to inter- 
ested parties of a draft bill, the Federal 
Magistrates Act of 1966, S. 3475, was in- 
troduced on June 7, 1966, by Senators 
Types and Scort, and was cosponsored 
by Senators BAYH, BENNETT, BREWSTER, 
Douglas, Ervin, KENNEDY of Massachu- 
setts, Lone of Missouri, and Moss. The 
measure was circulated for comment, 
and to numerous bar associations, law 
professors, and members of the bar—over 
1,500 people in all—and the subcommit- 
tee received many helpful responses de- 
tailing the thoughts of those consulted. 

The subcommittee held hearings on S. 
3475 in July and August 1966, and took 
testimony from a wide range of interest- 
ed parties. S. 3475, in an amended form 
that reflected improvements suggested by 
witnesses at hearings and those to whom 
the bill was sent for comment, has been 
introduced as S. 945 in the 90th Con- 
gress, and is cosponsored by over 40 Sen- 
ators. The bill has the formal endorse- 
ment of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States and the American Bar 
Association, and is supported by the Na- 
tional Association of U.S. Commissioners: 

Mr. President, the passage of S. 945 
by this Chamber is a monument to the 
cooperative efforts and dedication of 
people too numerous to mention here. 
I would like, however, to make special 
mention of the contributions of Hon. 
George Edwards, Judge of the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit and 
chairman of the Judicial Conference 
Committee on the Administration of the 
Criminal Law, and of the other members 
of that committee. Judge Edwards’ com- 
mittee and a subcommittee headed by 
the Honorable Claude F. Clayton of the 
northern district of Mississippi added 
their exceptional efforts to those of the 
staff of our Subcommittee on Improve- 
ments in Judicial Machinery, suggesting 
technical and substantive amendments 
which helped develop the bill to its final, 
and, we think, best obtainable version. 
Further, both the National Association 
of U.S. Commissioners, and the Ameri- 
can Bar Association gave the Subcom- 
mittee on Improvements in Judicial 
Machinery their fullest measure of co- 
operation. 

Finally, I must mention the splendid 
cooperation and support I have received 
from the other members of the Sub- 
committee on Improvements in Judicial 
Machinery. Without the wholehearted 
participation in this effort by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. HrusKa] on behalf of the minority, 
S. 945 would be a far less satisfactory 
piece of legislation. The record should 
also show that Senators Ervin, Hart, and 
Scott participated in and chaired many 
of the hearings on S. 945 and its prede- 
cessor, and made many helpful sugges- 
tions refiected in the final version of the 
bill. 

Mr. President, for over 100 years the 
U.S. commissioner system has eluded 
substantial revision. The result: we have 
a 19th century operation charged with 
holding the front line of Federal justice 
in the 20th century. Reforms provided 
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by S. 945 are long overdue. It is my hope 
that the House of Representatives will 
promptly take up this important piece 
of legislation, and that it will be enacted 
into law before the termination of this 
session of Congress. 


APPELLATE REVIEW OF CERTAIN 
SENTENCES IN CRIMINAL CASES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1540) to amend chapter 235 of 
title 18, United States Code, to provide 
for the appellate review of sentences im- 
posed in criminal cases arising in the 
district courts of the United States which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments, on 
page 2, line 1, after the word “imprison- 
ment”, to insert “or death”; in line 12, 
after the word “sentence” to insert “im- 
posed”; in line 13 after the word ex- 
cessive.”, to strike out and may review 
the procedure whereby the sentence was 
imposed.” and insert “This power shall 
be in addition to all other powers of re- 
view presently existing or hereafter con- 
ferred by law.“; in line 17, after the word 
“appeals,” to strike out and the sentence 
is lawful,“; in line 25, after the word 
“If”, to strike out “, after considering the 
sentence, the court of appeals does not 
affirm the district court’s exercise of dis- 
cretion in imposing the sentence,” and 
insert the sentence imposed is not af- 
firmed or the appeal dismissed,” on page 
3, line 4, after the word The“, to strike 
out “defendant” and insert defendant's 
sentence”; in line 5, after the word “not”, 
to insert be“; in the same line after the 
amendment just above stated, to strike 
out “receive an”; in the same line after 
the word “increased”, to strike out sen- 
tence”; in line 7, after (d)“, to strike 
out “Except as otherwise provided in this 
section,” and insert The application for 
leave to appeal from sentence shall be 
regarded as a notice of appeal for all pur- 
poses, and”; in line 11, after the word 
“appeal”, to strike out “from a judgment 
or order of conviction and, where an 
appeal from a judgment or order of con- 
viction is taken in the same case in 
which the court of appeals has granted 
leave to appeal the sentence, the appeal 
from judgment and sentence shall be 
heard together“, and insert to a court of 
appeals. A denial of the application for 
leave to appeal on the ground that the 
sentence imposed is excessive shall not 
prejudice any aspect of the appeal pred- 
icated on other grounds. If the applica- 
tion is granted all issues on appeal shall 
be heard together.”, and on page 4, line 
6, after the word “sentence”, to insert 
“of imprisonment or death”; in line 15, 
after the word “defendant”, to strike out 
“filing an application for leave to appeal 
or”, so as to make the bill read: 


8. 1540 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 235 of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting immediately after 
section 3741 thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 


“§ 3742. Appeal from sentence 

„(a) An application for leave to appeal 
fro.a the district court to the court of ap- 
peals the sentence of imprisonment or death 
imposed may be filed by a defendant with 
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the clerk of the district court in any felony 
case in the following instances: 

“(i) after a finding of guilt by a Judge or 
jury, whether following a trial or the ac- 
ceptance of a plea; 

“(ii) after the revocation or modification 
of an order suspending the imposition or exe- 
cution of a sentence or placing the defend- 
ant on probation; 

(111) after a resentence under any other 
applicable provision of law. 

“(b) Upon granting leave to appeal, the 
court of appeals may review the merits of the 
sentence imposed to determine whether it is 
excessive. This power shall be in addition to 
all other powers of review presently existing 
or hereafter conferred by law. If the applica- 
tion for leave to appeal is denied by the court 
of appeals, the decision shall be final and not 
subject to further judicial review, 

(e) Upon consideration of the appeal, the 
court of appeals may dismiss the appeal, 
affirm, reduce, modify, vacate, or set aside 
the sentence imposed, remand the cause, 
and direct the entry of an appropriate 
sentence or order or direct such further pro- 
ceedings to be had as may be required under 
the circumstances. The sentence imposed is 
not affirmed or the appeal dismissed, the 
court of appeals shall state the reasons for 
its action, The defendant’s sentence shall not 
be increased as a result of an appeal granted 
under this section. 

„d) The application for leave to appeal 
from sentence shall be regarded as a notice 
of appeal for all purposes, and the procedure 
for taking an appeal under this section shall 
follow the rules of procedure for an appeal 
to a court of appeals. A denial of the appli- 
cation for leave to appeal on the ground that 
the sentence imposed is excessive shall not 
prejudice any aspect of the appeal predicated 
on other grounds. If the application is 
granted all issues on appeal shall be heard 
together. 

“(e) When an application for leave to ap- 
peal is filed, the clerk of the district court 
shall certify to the court of appeals such 
transcripts of the proceedings records, re- 
ports, documents, and other information re- 
lating to the offense or offenses of the de- 
fendant and to the sentence imposed upon 
him as the court of appeals by rule or order 
may require. Any report or document con- 
tained in the record on appeal shall be avail- 
able to the defendant only to the extent that 
it was in the district court. In each felony 
case in which sentence of imprisonment or 
death is imposed the judge shall state for 
the record his reasons for selecting that par- 
ticular sentence. 

“(f) When a judge has adopted the sen- 
tencing procedure set forth in section 4208 
(b) of title 18, United States Code, an appli- 
cation for leave to appeal may only be filed 
after a judgment or order is entered by the 
judge following the completion of the study 
provided by such section. 

“(g) The provisions of section 3568 of title 
18, United States Code, shall be applicable 
to any defendant appealing under this 
section. 

“(h) This section shall not be construed 
to confer or enlarge any right of a defendant 
to be released following his conviction pend- 
ing a determination of his application for 
leave to appeal or pending an appeal under 
this section. 

“(i) This Act shall become effective six 
months after its approval and shall apply 
only to sentences imposed thereafter.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 235 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new item: 


3742. Appeal from sentence.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bil! was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 372), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF BILL AS AMENDED 


The purpose of S. 1540 is to provide for 
review of felony sentences imposed in the 
district courts of the United States to assure 
that the sentence is not excessive. Review 
will tend to guarantee that sentences reflect 
similarities in the circumstances of defend- 
ants prosecuted for the same crimes. It may 
also further the rehabilitation effort by 
tailoring sentences to individual needs. Re- 
spect for the law will be enhanced as well 
by the opportunity to review the measure 
of punishment accorded, and thus to assure 
that the sentencing process is rational. Ac- 
cordingly, the bill adds a new section 3742 
to chapter 235 of title 18, United States Code. 


BACKGROUND 


Authority for sentence review through the 
appellate process once existed by statute, but 
a revision of the statute did not mention 
sentences and the courts subsequently held 
that the power had been withdrawn by Con- 
gress. This has remained the prevailing doc- 
trine. See United States v. Martell, 335 F. 2d 
764, 767-768 (4th Cir. 1964); United States 
v. Rosenberg, 195 F. 2d 583, 604-607 (2d Cir. 
1952). 

This bill would alter the Federal practice 
currently based upon the doctrine that sen- 
tences are exclusively within the discretion 
of the trial judge and that the courts of 
appeals cannot review a lawfully imposed 
sentence. The situation prevailing in the 
Federal courts stands in marked contrast to 
the practice of 17 States, many foreign na- 
tions, including England and Canada, and 
our military courts. Indeed the Federal juris- 
diction is a singular example of an advanced 
system of jurisprudence that does not allow 
review of sentences. 

The absence of any procedure for appellate 
review of a sentence is a peculiar exception 
to the concern shown for the review of 
every other aspect of a criminal trial. Ap- 
pellate courts carefully study the methods 
by which evidence was secured and the in- 
structions given by the trial judge to guide 
the jury. The record of trial is screened on 
appeal to insure that all findings of fact 
are supported in the record. Where error 
is found in any of these aspects of the trial, 
that error may be corrected on appeal. Yet, 
if a Federal judge imposes an unreasonable 
sentence, the law provides no explicit means 
for the review of that sentence by a higher 
court. 

One consequence of this inability to re- 
view sentences is that appellate courts stretch 
a rule of law to reverse or modify a convic- 
tion where the only substantial error in the 
proceedings below relates to the sentence im- 
posed. Your committee is aware that there 
are numerous criminal appeals in the Federal 
courts that ostensibly attack the preverdict 
trial court proceedings, but in which the ap- 
pellant’s real grievance is that an excessive 
sentence was imposed by the trial judge. If 
specific provision is made for appellate re- 
view of sentences a person aggrieved by his 
sentence, but satisfied with the fairness of 
the proceedings, would not be forced to offer 
technical grounds for overturning his con- 
viction. He would be able to attack the sen- 
tence directly on appeal. 

The difference in the protection afforded to 
the person before and after the determina- 
tion of his guilt was aptly pointed out sev- 
eral years ago in an opinion of the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit Judge Pot- 
ter Stewart, before he was named to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, wrote: 

“Every year numerous appeals come be- 
fore this court which accentuate a seriously 
urgent problem—the disparity of sentences 
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in Federal criminal cases . Justice is 
measured in many ways, but to a convicted 
criminal its surest measure lies in the fair- 
ness of the sentence he receives. Whether a 
sentence is fair cannot, of course, be gaged 
simply by comparing it with punishment im- 

upon others for similar offenses. But 
that test, though imperfect, is hardly ir- 
relevant. It is an anomaly that a judicial 
system which has developed so scrupulous a 
concern for the protection of a criminal de- 
fendant throughout every other stage of the 
proceedings against him should have 80 
neglected this important dimension of fun- 
damental justice. Shepard v. United States, 
257, F. 2d 293, 294 (6th Cir. 1958.)“ 

It is this anomaly that S. 1540 aims to 
correct. Appellate review can have many sal- 
utary effects on sentencing practices, At the 
very least, it can provide a second look at an 
important decision by a source removed 
from the conflict surrounding the original 
imposition of sentence. At best appellate re- 
view could lead to the development of cri- 
teria by the courts of appeals to guide trial 
judges in the performance of their most dif- 
ficult task—the rendering of an appropriate 
sentence. 

THE HISTORY OF THE BILL 

Senator Hruska first introduced a bill on 
this subject, S. 3914, 86th Congress, second 
session, on August 30, 1960. S. 3914 provided 
for an appeal, on the ground that the sen- 
tence was excessive, in those cases for which 
a minimum mandatory sentence was not 
fixed by law. To control the quality and 
quantity of such appeals, however, the bill 
made the allowance of an appeal discre- 
tionary with the circuit court. Upon granting 
the application, the circuit court would re- 
ceive the essential records relating to the 
offense and the sentence imposed. A hearing 
on the appeal was also discretionary. The 
circuit court could only reduce the sentence 
imposed if it was deemed more severe than 
the circumstances of the case warranted. 
By taking the appeal, the defendant waived 
any right to plead that, by reason of the 
revision of the sentence, he had been twice 
put in jeopardy. 

In the 87th Congress, first session, the bill 
was introduced as S. 1692. It was considered 
by the Judicial Conference of the United 
States in its fall 1961 meeting and was dis- 
approved upon the recommendation of the 
Conference’s Committee on the Administra- 
tion of the Criminal Law. But the members of 
the Conference expressed their concern over 
the problem of disparity of sentences and 
authorized the committee to undertake a full 
study of the problem. 

These conclusions subsequently emerged 
from the Conference: 

(i) The right of appellate review should be 
limited to those cases in which the sentence 
imposed is in excess of 5 years. It was esti- 
mated upon the then latest statistics on 
commitment that these cases would comprise 
14.3 percent of the total. 

(ii) The defendant should not be required 
to seek leave to appeal. The 5-year minimum 
sentence was thought a sufficient check 
against “opening the floodgates” of appeal. 
But the appellate courts should be vested 
with the discretion to review the sentence 
solely upon the submission of the record— 
i.e., without a hearing. 

(iii) The appeal, when permissible, should 
include all cases, including those in which 
minimum mandatory sentences are imposed. 
It was mentioned that many narcotic sen- 
tences are notoriously excessive, justifying 
appellate scrutiny. 

(iv) When the sentence imposed is one 
that would be subject to review, the district 
judge should state his reasons for the im- 
position of the sentence. Such a statement 
would greatly benefit the appellate court in 
deciding the question of excessiveness, and 
the requirement could obviate the problem 
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of excessiveness in many cases by encourag- 
ing the sentencing judge to reflect more 
carefully upon the reasons for the sentence. 

(v) Included in the record on appeal 
should be the confidential presentence re- 
port and other reports of any evaluative 
studies made pursuant to statute. The court 
of appeals should decide, by local rule, how 
to protect the confidentiality of these re- 
ports. 

A revised bill, S. 2879, 87th Congress, sec- 
ond session, was introduced on February 21, 
1962, and the Judicial Conference’s Com- 
mittee on the Administration of the Criminal 
Law favorably reported it. At its midwinter 
meeting in March 1962, the Judicial Con- 
ference directed that the bill be discussed at 
the various circuit conferences. Accordingly, 
the Conference passed over the question un- 
til a report was available. In the course of 
the next several months, until June of 1964, 
a number of circuits held conferences on 
the subject. The first to do so was the sec- 
ond circuit. It conducted a full symposium 
on appellate review of sentences, published 
in 32 Federal Rules Decisions 249. 

Appellate review of sentences was also the 
subject of panel discussions at the annual 
conferences of the second, third, and fifth 
circuits. The judges in the second and third 
circuits overwhelmingly favored some meth- 
od of reviewing sentences; however, the 
judges in the fifth circuit did not favor ap- 
pellate review. ‘The subject was also dis- 
cussed at the judicial conferences in the 
District of Columbia circuit and the ninth 
circuit. 

The bill was reintroduced as S. 823 at the 

of the 88th Congress. The Com- 
mittee on the Administration of the Crimi- 
nal Law reported it favorably to the Judicial 
Conference in the fall of 1964 with an 
amendment empowering appellate courts to 
increase, as well as decrease, the original 
sentence. The Judicial Conference voted to 
recommend approval of S. 823 as modified. 
While approval was thus finally secured, the 
division among circuits precluded a unani- 
mous vote in the Conference. 

In the 89th Congress, S. 2722 was intro- 
duced, and on March 1 and 2, 1966, hearings 
were held before the Subcommittee on Im- 
provements in Judicial Machinery. That bill 
would have allowed a person sentenced to 
more than a year to appeal on the ground 
that, although lawful, the sentence was ex- 
cessive. The hearings developed an impres- 
sive record in favor of appellate review of 
sentences including an endorsement from 
the Department of Justice. In March of 1967, 
the Judicial Conference again endorsed the 
principle of sentence review but recommend- 
ed that only sentences of 3 years or more be 
subject to review. 

The shift in judicial opinion over the 
years leading to endorsement of the prin- 
ciple of review reflects doubt that all prob- 
lems of sentencing practice can be resolved 
by extensive use of the Sentencing Act of 
1958. 

Under the act it was thought that if judges 
were brought together to study and formu- 
late objectives, policies, and criteria, con- 
siderable headway could be made in over- 
coming sentencing malpractice. Moreover, 
through a better understanding and use of 
such new sentencing alternatives as the in- 
determinate sentence and the diagnostic re- 
ports authorized by the act, the main cause 
of most disproportionate sentences would 
disappear. In other words, given these addi- 
tional methods of sentencing and greater op- 
portunity for judges to discuss sentencing 
practices, it was anticipated that the chronic 
problem of gross sentence disparities would 
gradually be minimized, if not altogether 
eliminated. The considerable accomplish- 
ment of the Sentencing Act should not be 
understated. Certainly, sentencing institutes 
had beneficial impact on the large entering 
elass of Federal judges appointed under the 
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1961 omnibus judgeship bill, as well as on 
other newly appointed members of the ju- 
diciary. There were equally encouraging re- 
ports from experienced judges. Yet statistics 
show that the problem of the excessive sen- 
tence persists. Information and diagnostic 
reports useful in the effort to find a reason- 
able and proper sentence arc at hand, but 
the district judge must choose to use them. 
If he does not, no methods or statistical 
guidelines are of any avail. Cognizant of 
these considerations, your committee believes 
that the best way to minimize excessive dis- 
parities in sentences is to give some power 
of review to the appellate courts. 


Mr. HRUSKA, Mr. President, the bill 
we have just considered, S. 1540, has 
been the subject of long and painstaking 
study. Some of the greatest legal minds 
in the Nation, plus many distinguished 
jurists have given consideration to the 
measure. Although I first introduced a 
bill on this subject in the 86th Congress, 
it was deliberately not rushed to the floor 
until it was in the best form possible. 
The bill refiects this process and I be- 
lieve it is now ready for consideration 
and enactment into law. 

Mr. President, one will have to look 
far to find a statement which pinpoints 
the necessity for this bill as well as the 
introductory statement of the tentative 
draft of the American Bar Association’s 
Advisory Committee on Sentencing and 
Review, “Standards Relating to Appel- 
late Review of Sentences.” 

The statement is as follows: 

Among the ironies of the law, there are 
many surrounding the manner in which sen- 
tences are imposed in the majority of our 
jurisdictions. One of the most s in- 
volves a comparison of the methods for de- 
termining guilt and the methods for de- 
termining sentence. The guilt-determination 
process is hedged in with many rules of 
evidence, with many procedural rules, and, 
most importantly for present purposes, with 
a carefully structured system of appellate 
review designed to ferret out the slightest 
error. Yet in the vast majority of criminal 
conyictions in this country—90 percent in 
some jurisdictions; 70 percent in others—the 
issue of guilt is not disputed. 

What is disputed and, in many more than 
the guilty-plea cases alone, what is the only 
real issue at stake, is the question of appro- 
priate punishment. But by comparison to 
the care with which the less-frequent prob- 
lem of guilt is resolved, the protections in 
most jurisdictions surrounding the determi- 
nation of sentence are indeed miniscule. 


It is not that Federal law never recog- 
nized the necessity for appellate review 
of sentences, Prior to 1891 there existed 
in the Federal Code the concept of the 
right to appeal a case on the basis of a 
disproportionately severe sentence. How- 
ever, due to oversight or inadvertence 
this concept was missing in the recodi- 
fication. 

The States have also recognized the 
concept of appellate review of sentences, 
since 15 of them have laws or precedents 
which permit appeals or reviews of sen- 
tences. Iowa was the first State to pass 
such a law in 1860. My own State of 
Nebraska has such a law, and experience 
has shown that it works well. In fact, 
the provision of appellate review has 
almost universal acceptance, except in 
the U.S. Federal criminal law. The 
United States is the only civilized nation 
in the world that does not have an appel- 
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late review of sentences in its Federal 
jurisdiction. 

As the report of the National Crime 
Commission, “The Challenge of Crime 
in a Free Society,” pointed out— 

That different judges sentence differently 
is, and always has been, a major and justi- 
fied complaint against the courts. 


This basic shortcoming in criminal 
procedure, on occasion, has produced 
serious anc needless inequities and dis- 
parities. While steps taken by the judici- 
ary, such as sentencing institutes, have 
provided substantial progress toward 
better sentencing practices, such proce- 
dures are not enough. 

This is not to suggest that the right 
of appellate review will solve all of the 
difficult problems in the determination 
of proper sentences. It will provide an 
additional significant tool for improving 
the sentencing process. The judicial 
process should have the means of reach- 
ing and reviewing undeniable mistakes. 
It should facilitate the development of 
proper sentencing practices and stand- 
ards. In other words, an important gap 
in the present system will be closed. 

Valid reasons exist for variations in 
sentences for the same crime. Certainly 
a sentence which may be quite proper 
in a case involving one defendant and 
one set of circumstances may be grossly 
inadequate in dealing with the same of- 
fense committed by a different type of 
individual or under aggravated circum- 
stances. But where the same crime has 
been committed by similar offenders un- 
der similar circumstances, the punish- 
ment should be reasonably uniform. Dis- 
parities based solely upon the personality 
of the judge passing sentence are unjust. 

Other phases of the work of trial 
judges are subject to appellate review and 
supervision. Only sentencing errors are 
immune to correction on appeal. The 
reasons for such a gap are for the most 
part historical. Such reasons are becom- 
ing irreconcilable with the standards of 
due process and are not in step with the 
need for a fair and just sentencing sys- 
tem 


The determination of a proper sen- 
tence involves many considerations. 
Senteneing is not nor can it be reduced 
to an exact science. The exercise of sound 
judgment is an indispensable part of the 
process, but that does not justify arbi- 
trary determinations. When judgments 
cannot be reconciled with reason, it is 
incredible that the appellate courts 
should be denied the opportunity to pre- 
vent a miscarriage of justice. 

Mr. President, during the considera- 
tion of this bill two questions were of 
primary concern. They stem from the 
fear that adoption of the concept would 
provide a burden which the appellate 
courts could not bear. The first is the 
length of sentence which could be re- 
viewed. The second is whether a right 
of appeal should be granted or discre- 
tionary power to appeal should be given 
to the courts of appeal. 

These questions have been resolved by 
providing that leave to appeal may be 
granted in felony cases only. Therefore, 
we avoid the question whether sentences 
of 1 year, 3 years, or 5 years are serious 
enough to merit review. Certainly, a con- 
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viction of a felony warrants the most 
careful study of how punishment shall 
be meted out. In this manner the most 
difficult criminal cases will be dealt with 
fairly. By this means, the courts of ap- 
peals can prevent frivolous appeals, 
which might create a burden, by refus- 
ing to grant leave. 

Subsection (a) sets out the leave to 
appeal in felony cases. It enumerates the 
situations in which the request can be 
made. 

Subsection (b) spells out the scope of 
review. If the application is denied, the 
decision is not further reviewable by the 
Supreme Court. This will head off suc- 
cessive appeals on a limited issue. On 
the other hand, if leave is granted, the 
Supreme Court could exercise its dis- 
cretionary power to review the decision 
of the appeals court. 

Subsection (c) is the sine qua non of 
the bill. It does not allow the court on 
appeal to increase the sentence imposed. 
Putting aside constitutional questions on 
the point, a sense of fairplay dictated 
this decision. In the final analysis, the 
power to increase would work to penalize 
the taking of an appeal—especially when 
the action is discretionary in the first 
instance—and probably would become a 
self-defeating practice. England has 
come to recognize that it is unfair, it 
does not exist in our military courts, 
and no State court with appellate re- 
view procedures provides for it. 

Subsection (d) provides that the ap- 
peal procedure is to be synchronized 
with the appeal rules generally and if an 
appeal is taken from an order of con- 
viction as well, it allows the matter to be 
heard at the same time. 

In subsection (e) the bill provides that 
the defendant shall have the same access 
to presentence reports on appeal as he 
had at the lower court. The sentencing 
judge is required to state for the record 
his reasons for selecting the particular 
sentence imposed in every felony case. 
Every defendant ought to have a right 
to know why the sentence imposed was 
selected. By doing so, it might head off 
a lot of applications as well as contribute 
to a more rational sentence decision. It 
would also help the court of appeals to 
decide whether to grant leave. 

The remaining subsections insure that 
appellate review does not complicate 
other phases of the sentencing laws or 
procedures. Subsection (f), requested by 
the Justice Department, modifies sub- 
section (a) whenever a diagnostic study 
was ordered prior to imposing sentence. 
Subsection (g) makes certain that credit 
for time served is given when the sen- 
tence may be changed. Subsection (h) 
avoids a misinterpretation of the new 
bail procedures. Subsection (i) avoids 
any question about retroactivity and af- 
fords the courts time to prepare for the 
new procedure. 

Mr. President, the device of appellate 
review of sentences was recommended by 
the report of the National Crime Com- 
mission, “The Challenge of Crime in a 
Free Society“ when it stated: 

Appellate review would encourage the de- 
velopment of uniform and considered sen- 
tencing policies within a jurisdiction. It 
leads both the trial court and the appellate 
court to give sustained and explicit consid- 
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eration to the justification for particular 
sentences, It provides a workable means of 
correcting unjust and ill-considered sen- 
tences, particularly those in which the pun- 
ishment imposed is grossly inappropriate. 


Mr, President, I acknowledge the sup- 
port and work of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Improve- 
ments in Judicial Machinery, Senator 
Typincs, and the help of many others 
who have had a part in perfecting this 
bill. It is because of these efforts that 
the bill is supported by the Justice De- 
partment, the Judicial Conference, and 
follows substantially the recommenda- 
tions of the American Bar Association's 
Advisory Committee on Sentencing and 
Review. 

I am sure that the need for this bill is 
recognized by the House of Representa- 
tives, and it is my hope that it will act 
spt and pass it as soon as pos- 
sible. 


ADDITIONAL PLACE FOR HOLDING 
COURT IN NORTH DAKOTA 


The bill (S. 475) to provide an addi- 
tional place for holding court in the 
district of North Dakota was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 475 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That 
section 114 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

In the second sentence of paragraph (4) 
after “Minot” insert “and Williston”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor» an excerpt from the report 
on 373), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation 
is to provide that the city of Williston be an 
additional place for holding court in the 
district of North Dakota. 


STATEMENT 


Identical bills, S. 2392, of the 88th Congress, 
and S. 102, of the 89th Congress, have been 
reported favorably by the committee. All of 
the facts and justification for this legisla- 
tion are contained in Senate Report 1391 of 
the 88th Congress and Senate Report 455 of 
the 89th Congress and are as follows: 

“The Judicial Conference of the United 
States, at its meeting on March 16 and 17, 
1964, voted to disapprove the legislation due 
to the fact that it did not have sufficient 
cases to justify the holding of terms of court 
at Williston, N. Dak. 

“Since that time the committee has re- 
ceived information from the Honorable 
George S. Register, the chief judge of the 
district of North Dakota with reference to 
the legislation. The chief judge supports the 
legislation as do the commissioners of the 
city of Williston and Williston Chamber 
of Commerce. The chief judge in his com- 
ment states that Williston occupies a rather 
unique position among the cities of the 
State. He points out that the Garrison Dam 
project will result in substantial industrial- 
ization, great economic growth, and devel- 
opment in that area. Oil has been discovered 
in the immediate vicinity of Williston and 
he anticipates that there will also be a sub- 
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stantial oil and mineral development. He fur- 
ther contended that the Williston area of 
this State has a very promising future and 
that the developments referred to are in the 
not distant future. It will mean a substan- 
tial and rapid increase in population as well 
as business. Representatives of the bar as- 
sociation called upon the chief judge urging 
the legislation and it is understood that a 
new Federal building is to be built at the 
site of Williston. If Williston is designated 
as a place for holding court in the district 
of North Dakota, quarters for court may be 
provided for in the new Federal building. 

“The committee, after a review of the facts 
surrounding this legislation, takes the view 
that there are adequately sufficient indica- 
tions to believe that the city of Williston 
will be, in the very near future, such a com- 
munity as would require the sitting of the 
U.S. district court for that district. In view 
of these facts the committee recommends 
that the bill. . . be considered favorably.” 

After further consideration, the commit- 
tee adheres to its former recommendations 
and again recommends that the bill, S. 475, 
be considered favorably. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM ANTITRUST 
LAWS 


The bill (S. 1648) to extend the au- 
thority for exemptions from the anti- 
trust laws to assist in safeguarding the 
balance-of-payments position of the 
United States was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 1648 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 6 of the Act of September 9, 1965 (79 
Stat. 674; 31 U.S.C., supp. I, 936) is amended 
by striking out “twenty months after it be- 
comes law” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“on June 30, 1969”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
a 374), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to extend until June 30, 1969, the act of 
September 9, 1965 (79 Stat. 674; 31 U.S.C., 
Supp. I, 936) so as to continue the authority 
for granting exemptions from the antitrust 
laws to assist in safeguarding the balance- 
of-payments position of the United States. 


STATEMENT 


The proposed legislation, introduced at the 
request of the Treasury Department, would 
extend to June 30, 1969 the authority for 
granting exemptions from the antitust laws 
enabling the President to seek the voluntary 
cooperation of American bankers and repre- 
sentatives of other named financial institu- 
tions to curtail the outflow of private capital 
from the United States. The present law per- 
mitting such cooperation expires on June 30, 
1967. 

The present law was enacted in 1965 at the 
request of the President as part of the ad- 
ministration’s program to deal with prob- 
lems arising from the international balance- 
of-payments deficit. The law provides anti- 
trust immunity, subject to certain condi- 
tions, to those banks and other named 
financial institutions participating, at the 
request of the President, in agreements and 
programs designed to reduce the balance-of- 
payments deficit. 
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No hearings were held on the proposed 
legislation. However, hearings on the present 
law were held in the 89th Congress by both 
the House and Senate Antitrust Subcom- 
mittees, (S. 1240 and H.R. 5280, 89th Cong.; 
S. Rept. 549, 89th Cong.) 

The committee is informed that there has 
been no exercise of the exemptions contem- 
plated by the existing law by banks or other 
named financial institutions. 

Nevertheless, the committee is of the opin- 
ion that the extension of the existing law 
until June 30, 1969, will give the President 
a meaningful method to combat the prob- 
lems associated with a balance-of-payments 
deficit. Accordingly, the committee recom- 
mends favorable consideration of S. 1648, 
without amendment. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 117) for the relief of 
Martha Blankenship was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. President. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


TIMOTHY JOSEPH SHEA AND ELSIE 
ANNET SHEA 


The bill (S. 171) for the relief of 
Timothy Joseph Shea and Elsie Annet 
Shea was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 171 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Timothy Joseph Shea and Elsie Annet Shea, 
husband and wife, of Orlando, Florida, the 
sum of $2,000, in full satisfaction of all their 
respective and joint claims against the United 
States for compensation for personal injuries 
and suffering incurred by the said Elsie 
Annet Shea, and damages to their residence 
and property sustained by the said Timothy 
Joseph Shea and Elsie Annet Shea, incident 
to an accident which occurred on October 1, 
1960, when two civil aircraft collided near 
their residence as the result of negligent 
landing instructions given to the pilots of 
such aircraft by operators of the Federal air 
traffic control tower, Herndon Air Port, Or- 
lando, Florida: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 


ceeding $1,000. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an excerpt from the report 
o: 376), explaining the purposes of the 

ill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the legislation is to pay 
Timothy Joseph Shea and Elsie Annet Shea, 
husband and wife, of Orlando, Fla., the sum 
of $2,000 in full satisfaction of their claims 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries suffered by Elsie Annet Shea and for 
damages to their property, incident to the 
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collision of two civil aircraft as the result of 
negligent landing instructions given to the 
pilots of such aircraft by the operators of the 
Federal air traffic control tower, Herndon Air- 
port, Orlando, Fla. 


STATEMENT 


A similar bill, S. 3621, was favorably re- 
ported by the Committee on the Judiciary in 
the 89th Congress and passed the Senate on 
October 21, 1966. There was no action taken 
by the House of Representatives on the bill. 

The Federal Aviation Agency opposes the 
bill on the routine grounds of the bar of the 
statute of limitations as contained in the 
Federal Tort Claims Act, but makes the state- 
ment that perhaps there are certain mitigat- 
ing circumstances in this case.” 

The facts of the case contained in the 
agency report are as follows: 

The incident which gave rise to S. 3621 was 
a midair collision of a Beechcraft Bonanza 
and an Eastern Airlines Martin 404 on Octo- 
ber 1, 1960, while both aircraft were ap- 
proaching Orlando, Fla., Municipal Airport. 
The airliner was damaged, but was able to 
land safely without injury to the crew or 
passengers. The Bonanza, however, crashed 
and the pilot sustained fatal injuries. 

On August 6, 1963, Timothy Joseph Shea 
and Elsie Annet Shea instituted a suit in the 
US. District Court for the Southern District 
of Florida against the United States, Eastern 
Airlines, and other defendants alleging that 
as a result of the negligence of the defend- 
ants, Mrs. Shea sustained personal injuries 
in the amount of $10,000 by reason of the 
inhalation of noxious fumes, smoke, and 
gases emitted by the wreckage of the Bonanza 
aircraft which had fallen on the Shea's place 
of residence. Damages of $3,000 were also 
claimed to compensate the plaintiffs for al- 
leged property damage. Pursuant to a mo- 
tion by the Government, the suit against the 
United States was dismissed on the grounds 
it was barred by the statute of limitations. 
We are not aware of the outcome of the 
litigation against the other defendants. 

The aircraft accident also gave rise to 
another suit against the United States and 
Eastern Airlines. That case (Ayers v. United 
States et al.) involved a wrongful death ac- 
tion brought by the widow of the deceased 
pilot of the Bonanza aircraft. Eastern Air- 
lines was dismissed as a defendant on juris- 
dictional grounds. However, in the trial 
against the United States, the court found 
that Federal Aviation Agency controllers sta- 
tioned at the Orlando Airport control tower 
were negligent and that such negligence was 
the proximate cause of the accident. The 
court also ruled that the Bonanza pilot was 
not contributorily negligent. 

The bill provides for the payment of $2,000 
to cover the claims of the Sheas against 
the United States. Inasmuch as the Sheas 
were not involved in the Ayres case and the 
suit brought by the Sheas against the United 
States was dismissed on procedural grounds, 
we cannot make any comment with respect 
to the amount of damages they may have 
suffered or the validity of a payment of 
$2,000. Also, as we mentioned above, we do 
not know whether any recovery was made 
by the Sheas against parties other than the 
United States. 

A final issue which merits attention in 
this matter is the failure of the Sheas to 
avail themselves of the judicial remedies 
provided by law. The Federal Tort Claims 
Act provides a means of relief of persons 
sustaining personal injuries or property dam- 
age against the United States resulting from 
the negligence of Government employees act- 
ing within the scope of their employment. 
The suit brought under that act by the 
Sheas was not timely. Perhaps there are 
certain mitigating circumstances in the case, 
but we know of no reason why the standard 
provided by law should be ed and 
the special relief provided by S. 171 enacted 
by Congress. 
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The committee disagrees with the conclu- 
sion of the Federal Aviation Agency and be- 
lieves that the facts of this case justify a 
waiver of the statute of limitations. A court 
of record has found that the Government was 
negligent and that such negligence was the 
proximate cause of the accident giving rise 
to this claim. As shown by the letter from 
the claimants’ attorney, the existence of the 
Government’s negligence was unknown and 
thus the claimants could not have filed suit 
within the statutory period. 

In view of the foregoing, the committee 
recommends favorable enactment. 


PATRICK E. EAGAN 


The bill (S. 910) for the relief of the 
estate of Patrick E. Eagan was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

S. 910 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
estate of Patrick E. Eagan of Fairbanks, 
Alaska, is hereby relieved of all liability for 
repayment to the United States of the sum 
of $4,271.36, representing overpayments of 
salary received by him as an employee of the 
Post Office Department at Fairbanks, Alaska, 
for the period from October 19, 1956 through 
April 27, 1962, the Post Office Department 
having failed to deduct from his salary, pur- 
suant to section 13(b) of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
2263(b)), an amount equal to the amount 
the said Patrick E. Eagan was entitled to re- 
ceive in civil service retirement annuity pay- 
ments during said period. In the audit and 
settlement of the accounts of any certifying 
or disbursing officer of the United States, full 
credit shall be given for the amount for 
which lability is relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Margaret Eagan, widow of the 
said Patrick E. Eagan, the sum of any 
amounts received or withheld from him on 
account of the overpayments referred to in 
the first section of this Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 377), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to relieve the estate of Patrick E. Eagan, of 
Fairbanks, Alaska, of all liability for repay- 
ment to the United States of the sum of 
$4,271.36, representing overpayments of sal- 
ary received by him as an employee of the 
Post Office Department at Fairbanks, Alaska, 
for the period October 19, 1956, through 
April 27, 1962, by reason of the Post Office 
Department having failed to deduct from his 
salary an amount equal to the amount he 
was entitled to receive in civil service retire- 
ment annuity payments during said period. 
The bill would further authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to pay to Margaret 
Eagan, widow of Patrick Eagan, the sum 
of any amounts received or withheld from 
him on account of the overpayments. 

STATEMENT 

Present law (5 U.S.C. 2263b) requires that 
when an annuitant is reemployed, a sum 
equal to the annuity allocable to the period 
of actual employment shall be deducted from 
the salary. 

Records of the Post Office Department in- 
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dicate that Mr, Eagan was appointed on 
October 19, 1956, to a position in the Fair- 
banks, Alaska, post office, amd had served 
continuously up to the time of his death. At 
the time of his appointment, he was receiv- 
ing an annuity of $60 per month (increased 
to $66 per month on August 1, 1958), from 
the Civil Service Commission. Although he 
reported the annuity on his application for 
employment, it was not noticed and deduc- 
tions were not made from his salary for the 
period October 19, 1956, date of employment, 
to April 27, 1962, the date the error was 
corrected. 

Since the overpayment of Mr. Eagan 
resulted from an honest error and the De- 
partment has received the benefit of his serv- 
ices, that Department recommends enact- 
ment of the bill. 

Moreover, the Congress has enacted simi- 
lar laws (for example, Private Law 85-416) 
for the relief of other employees who were 
paid in similar circumstances. 

The committee is in agreement with the 
Post Office Department that this legislation 
be favorably considered. The overpayment to 
Mr. Eagan resulted from an honest error and 
the Post Office Department has received the 
benefit of his services. Accordingly, the com- 
mittee recommends favorable consideration 
of S. 910, without amendment. 


JOSEPH W. ROGERS 


The bill (S. 1580) for the relief of Jo- 
seph W. Rogers was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 1580 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That John W. 
Rogers, of Louisville, Kentucky, is hereby 
relieved of all liability for repayment to the 
United States of the sum of $700.80, repre- 
senting overpayments of salary which he re- 
ceived as an employee of the Department of 
Labor (1) for the period from November 24, 
1963, through January 20, 1964, incident to 
his erroneous within grade step-increase from 
grade GS-14, step 6 to GS-14, step 7, and 
(2) for the period from January 21, 1964, 
through December 19, 1964, incident to the 
erroneous determination of his salary rate 
when he was changed from grade 68-14 to 
grade GS-12, due to a reorganization down- 
grading his position, such overpayments hav- 
ing occurred as a result of administrative er- 
ror. In the audit and settlement of the ac- 
counts of any certifying or disbursing officer 
of the United Stat«s, full credit shall be 
given for the amount for which liability is 
relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said John W. Rogers the 
sum of any amounts received or withheld 
from him on account of the overpayments 
referred to in the first section of this Act. 
No part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
No. 378), explaining the purposes of the 
bill 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to relieve John W. Rogers, of Louisville, Ky., 
of all liability for repayment to the United 
States of the sum of $700.80, representing 
overpayments of salary which he received as 
an employee of the Department of Labor for 
the period from November 24, 1963, through 
January 20, 1964, as a result of two errors in 
his pay computation. 


STATEMENT 


Mr. John W. Rogers, while employed by 
the Office of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 
in the U.S. Department of Labor, suffered 
a reduction in grade while so employed by 
that Department on January 21, 1962. Due 
to error Mr. Rogers was paid at his former 
rate rather than suffering the reduction in 
salary, and through error the Department of 
Labor kept the erroneous grade in effect for 
a 2-year period. A second error was subse- 
quently made in computing Mr. Rogers’ sal- 
ary and both errors were subsequently dis- 
covered by a routine audit by the General 
Accounting Office. 

While it was the erroneous action by the 
administrative officials of the Department of 
Labor that caused the overpayment, there is 
no authority to waive recovery of overpay- 
ments made contrary to the statutes and 
regulations fixing the salary rates of em- 
ployees of the United States. The only re- 
course open to Government employees who 
have been overpaid through administrative 
error is by way of private relief legislation. 

The Department of Labor, in reporting on 
the merits of this proposed legislation, states 
in part as follows: 

We have no objection to the bill. The er- 
rors were in no way the fault of Mr. Rogers. 
Further, the errors were not likely to be dis- 
cerned by him. We are aware that the pro- 
posal possibly discriminates against others 
who may suffer equal or greater hardship 
arising from similar circumstances, but who 
do not receive this type of relief. However, 
we think that the solution lies not in penal- 
izing Mr. Rogers, but in the adoption of gen- 
eral legislation in this area whereby relief 
could be granted to employees who are re- 
quired to refund payments which have been 
erroneously made through no fault of their 
own. In this regard, we note that the Civil 
Service Commission supports such general 
legislation.” 

The committee is in agreement with the 
Department of Labor that this legislation 
should be favorably considered. The errors 
were in no way the fault of the claimant. 
Furthermore, the errors were not likely to 
be discerned by him; and finally, repayment 
would impose an undue financial hardship 
on the claimant. For these reasons the com- 
mittee recommends favorable consideration 
of S. 1580 without amendment. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 2762) for the relief of 
Chief Warrant Officer Bernhard Voll- 
mer, U.S. Navy, retired, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


ROBERT A. OWEN 


The bill (H.R. 4930) for the relief of 
Mr. Robert A. Owen was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 380), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to relieve Mr. Robert A. Owen, of Spring- 
field, Va., of liability of $4,056.06, represent- 
ing the total amount of overpayments of 
compensation paid to him by the U.S. Navy 
as the result of an administrative error in 
determining the amount of service that 
should be credited to him for pay purposes. 
The bill would also permit the refund of 
amounts repaid or withheld because of that 
liability. 


DR. JULIO ALEJANDRO SOLANO 


The bill (S. 440) for the relief of Dr. 
Julio Alejandro Solano was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Julio Alejandro Solano shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of February 4, 1961. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 381), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion. 


KUO-HUA YANG 


The bill (S. 1257) for the relief of 
Kuo-Hua Yang was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 1257 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Kuo-Hua Yang shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of June 21, 1961. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an excerpt from the report (No. 
382), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion, 


IRMA STEFANI RUIZ-MONTALVO 


The bill (S. 1398) for the relief of 
Irma Stefani Ruiz-Montalvo was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

S. 1398 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Irma Stefani Ruiz-Montalvo 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of October 31, 1960. 


DR. DAVID CASTANEDA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1106) for the relief of Dr. David 
Castaneda which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, in line 6 after the word “of” 
to strike out “April 4, 1963” and insert 
“August 10, 1961”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

S. 1106 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor David Castaneda shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of August 10, 1961. 


The amendments were agreed to, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


GIUSEPPE TOCCO 


The bill (H.R. 1516) for the relief of 
Giuseppe Tocco was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


ANGIOLINA CONDELLO 


The bill (H.R. 1703) for the relief of 
Angiolina Condello was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


DR. RAUL E. BERTRAN 


The bill (H.R. 1763) for the relief of 
Dr. Raul E. Bertran was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an excerpt from the report (No. 
387), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Raul E. Bertran as of January 
16, 1960, thus enabling him to file a petition 
for naturalization. 


DR. ERNESTO M. CAMPELLO 


The bill (H.R. 1764) for the relief of 
Dr. Ernesto M. Campello was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


DR. UBALDO GREGORIO CATASUS- 
RODRIGUEZ 


The bill (H.R. 1765) for the relief of 
Dr. Ubaldo Gregorio Catasus-Rodriguez 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, 
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DR. CHANG-YOU WU 


The bill (H.R. 3523) for the relief of 
Chang-You Wu, doctor of medicine, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MI SOON OH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 43) for the relief of Mi Soon Oh 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, section 204(c), 
relating to the number of petitions which 
may be approved in behalf of orphans, shall 
be inapplicable in the case of a petition 
filed in behalf of Mi Soon Oh by Mr. and Mrs, 
a Caucutt, citizens of the United 

ates, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
ans by Mr. Geisler, one of his secre- 

es. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will state the nominations 
on the Executive Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
in the Department of Defense be consid- 
ered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
with the Senate confirmation of the new 
appointments in the Defense Depart- 
ment, I want to express again my deep 
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concern as to the handling of the Viet- 
nam war. 

I, along with the Congress, have voted 
for every dollar asked in behalf of the 
American soldier in Vietnam. 

Despite my grave doubts as to the wis- 
dom of becoming involved in a ground 
war in Asia, I, nevertheless, have given 
full support to the Commander in Chief 
and to our troops. 

Although I feel the handling of the 
taxpayers’ money is important, it is not 
the money which gives me greatest con- 
cern; it is the lives of American troops. 

In 2 years’ time, the American people 
have had to accept a considerably wid- 
ened war as manifest by: 

First, a 1,600 percent increase in U.S. 
military personnel in Vietnam—April 
1965, 29,000, presently 462,000. 

Second, a mounting casualty rate. 
Combat casualties in 1966 were 35,000; 
total casualties for the first 5 months of 
1967 are 31,000. 

Third, a 2-year cost to the taxpayer of 
approximately $50 billion. 

Despite these sacrifices, the end of the 
war is not in sight. 

Responsible military leaders feel that 
under present policies the fighting is 
likely to continue for 3 to 5 years—the 
pacification program, of course, is an 
even longer range one of from 10 to 15 


years. 

But it is primarily the military aspect 
of the war with which I am concerned, 
not the economic cost—as great as it is— 
but rather the casualties the American 
people are suffering. 

I submit there is little evidence to sug- 
gest that the policy of our Government 
has been pursuing in Vietnam has been 
successful. To me it is tragic that we 
have sent to Vietnam 462,000 military 
personnel and yet simultaneously have 
permitted the free flow of military sup- 
plies to the enemy through the enemy 
port at Haiphong. 

During the past several months more 
military cargo has gone through Hai- 
phong than during any comparable pe- 
riod. Nothing has been done, and nothing 
is being done, to shut off these supplies 
which are being used against American 
soldiers. 

I feel very strongly, Mr. President, that 
the Government should reappraise its 
basic strategy—a policy of hitting the 
enemy a little bit, but not too hard; of 
creating enemy sanctuaries; and of per- 
mitting the free flow of shipping to the 
enemy. This has prolonged the war and 
increased the casualties. 

After 2 years of fighting, after 2 years 
of sacrifice, after 2 years of build-up of 
military equipment and manpower, the 
end of the fighting in Vietnam is not 
demonstrably closer than it was 2 years 
ago. 

I would hope this new team—or per- 
haps more accurately, the reshuffling of 
the old team—would result in the bring- 
ing about of a fresh look at basic policy 
and basic strategy. 

I would hope this new civilian team 
would work closer with the professional 
military leaders—the men who are 
trained to fight wars and to bring wars 
to a conclusion. 

I am convinced, Mr. President, that 
the Vietnam war is dragging along to the 
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advantage of both the Soviet Union and 
Communist China. 

I submit that a long war in Vietnam 
is advantageous to the Soviet Union and 
to Communist China. It is not illogical 
that both desire the United States to 
continue to shed blood and treasure in 
a war in which neither is directly in- 
volved. 

I am alarmed when I hear the argu- 
ment that is so frequently made in offi- 
cial quarters that the Soviet Union de- 
sires peace in Vietnam. If this were, 
indeed, a fact, peace could come quickly. 

Russia is the main supplier of arms. 
Russia has supplied virtually all of the 
sophisticated weapons. It is Russian ships 
and ships of Russian satellites such as 
Poland, which continue to carry military 
equipment to North Vietnam through the 
enemy port of Haiphong. 

I do not question the motives of our 
policymakers, nor their conscientious de- 
sire to do what is best for the United 
States. 

I do question their judgment. 

It has not been demonstrated that the 
course the United States has followed in. 
Vietnam in the past 2 years has been 
successful. I do believe the restrictions 
which we have put upon our military 
leaders and our unwillingness to shut off 
the supplies going to the enemy have 
prolonged the war and increased the 
casualties. 

While the war has not been widened 
beyond the borders of Vietnam, it has 
been greatly widened insofar as the 
American people are concerned. 

If we continue to restrict our military 
leaders in their missions, if we refuse to 
shut off the supplies going to the enemy, 
if we do not press for greater assistance 
from Asian nations, and our allies else- 
where, then the result of the past 2 years 
show that we face a long and costly 
struggle. 

The reshuffling of the Defense De- 
partment team which takes effect with 
the confirmation of the nominees today, 
gives these four men a good opportunity 
to encourage the Secretary of Defense 
and the President to reexamine basic 
strategy to the end that the Vietnam 
war will be brought to an early and hon- 
orable conclusion. 

Following these remarks, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would like to refer to testimony 
given yesterday, June 28, before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. 

In an open session of the committee I 
put a number of questions to John T. Mc- 
Naughton, who was confirmed today as 
Secretary of the Navy. The significance 
of Mr. McNaughton’s testimony is this: 
For the past 3 years he has served as 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for In- 
ternational Security Affairs. In this 
capacity he has been one of several 
principal advisers to Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara on International de- 
fense matters, including the Vietnam 
war. 

Because of the important position Mr. 
McNaughton has held and because of the 
important position to which he has been 
confirmed by the Senate today, I was 
anxious to get his thinking on certain 
aspects of the Vietnam war and his 
thinking in regard to the Soviet Union. 

I was particularly anxious to know 
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whether he as an important adviser to 
the Secretary of Defense thinks the 
time has come for a basic change in our 
Vietnam strategy. 

I was anxious to know, too, whether he 
would agree or disagree with my asser- 
tion that a long war in Vietnam, where 
the United States is heavily involved and 
Russia is not, whether a long war would 
be to the Soviet Union’s advantage. 

There were other questions I put to 
him, but I am submitting only those 
dealing directly with Vietnam and the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert this part of the testimony 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Senator Byrrp. During the past three years, 
as I understand it, you have been the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Interna- 
tional Security Affairs. 

Mr. McNavucuron. That is correct. 

Chairman RussELL. That is the vote. The 
Committee will stand in recess until after 
the vote. 

Senator Byrd, if I happen to be late, I will 
ask you to preside. 

Senator Bynn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russi. The Committee will 
now stand in recess. 

(Recess) 

Senator Brno (presiding). Gentlemen, the 
Chairman suggested that we start. And if 
the Secretary will permit, I will continue 
where I left off. 

To restate it so that you will have a full 
understanding of it, in the past three years 
you have been the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for International Security Affairs? 

Mr. McNavucuron. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Byrd. Now, in that capacity would 
you consider yourself the principal adviser 
to Secretary of Defense McNamara on Inter- 
national Security Affairs, including the Viet- 
nam war? 

Mr. McNavcnuron. I would think that I was 
one of the principal advisers on that subject, 
yes, sir. The others are, of course, Mr. Vance 
and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs and 
the other Chiefs, they would be advisers of 
more importance than I, but nevertheless 
on the same subject. 

Senator Brno. You are very modest, I can 
say. 

In your capacity as Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for International Security Affairs do 
you evaluate the recommendations of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. McNavcGutTon. I advise the Secretary of 
Defense on the political implications of the 
recommendations. It is not my job to eval- 
uate them in the military sense. 

I am not trying to evade the question, Sen- 
ator. It is just that there is a marriage be- 
tween the political and the military side, 
and my responsibility relates to the political 
half of that marriage, to advise the Secretary 
in this respect. 

Senator Byrd. Many people believe, rightly 
or wrongly, that Naval aviation has been 
hampered in its operations over Vietnam. 
Do you believe that Naval aviation is being 
used effectively to bring the maximum pres- 
sure on the enemy? 

Mr. McNavucuton,. I believe that Naval 
aviation is being used effectively. That is the 
first half of that question. 

The second half, with respect to the maxi- 
mum pressure, this is one in which I am 
afraid I must yield to others with 
to what maximum pressure constitutes in 
the whole equation that the President has 
to address himself to in this regard. There 
is no question but that Nitze’s 
statement is correct, that physical damage 
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could be done with fewer restraints. The 
question of whether more psychological pres- 
sure—more helpful psychological pressure 
from the President's point of view of trying 
to bring the war to a successful conclusion 
would be achieved thereby is a decision he 
has reached in the negative. In other words, 
the President, I believe, thinks he has struck 
the optimum balance at this point in this 
regard. 

Senator Brno. Is that your view also? 

Mr. McNavucnuron. Yes, I support the Pres- 
ident’s decision on this point. 

Senator Brrp. Then I assume that if you 
answered the question precisely it would be 
in the negative, the question being, do you 
believe that Naval aviation is being used 
effectively to bring the maximum pressure 
on the enemy, I assume you would answer 
that in the negative. 

Mr. McNaucnuton. No, I do not know the 
answer to that question. I could answer it 
only in pieces as I have. We could bring 
more physical damage, we could create more 
physical damage, Senator. But the question 
of the word “effective” and the question of 
the word “pressure” is one that the Presi- 
dent deals with every time he makes a 
decision. And it is my understanding that 
he has struck a balance as to what effective- 
ness we achieve in the optimum pressure in 
keeping with what he is trying to do to bring 
the war to an end. And I can only answer it 
that way. 

Senator Brno. If you feel that any of these 
questions should not be considered in Open 
Session, I know of no reason, if Senator 
Miller doesn’t—and we will get Mr. Darden's 
advice, too—that we should not go into 
Executive Session if some of these questions 
appear to be in an area in which you could 
not answer publicly. 

Mr. McNavcuton. Or I could submit an- 
swers to you, Senator, in classified form. 

Senator Brno. Let me ask you this 
question. 

During the past two years do you feel 
that the war has greatly widened? 

Mr. McNavucuton, No—the past two 
years?—no. 

Senator Brrp. Now, could I recite what 
seems to me areas where it has been greatly 
widened. Two years ago, that is, April of 
1965, we had 29,000 ground troops in Viet- 
nam. Today, we have got in round figures 
462,000 ground troops in Vietnam. Now, it 
seems to me that so far as the American 
people are concerned that the war has been 
greatly widened. 

Mr. McNavauron. I agree with your use of 
the word “widened” in that sense. 

The answer to me in that sense is yes, it 
has been greatly intensified. 

Senator Byrrp. It has not been widened in- 
sofar as going beyond the physical bound- 
aries of Vietnam? 

Mr. McNaveuron. That is correct. 

Senator Brrp. It has not been widened in- 
sofar as bringing in additional allies to help 
us? 

Mr. McNavcurTon. Well, we have got some 
additional allies, The Koreans and the Aus- 
tralians and New Zealanders and the Thais 
and the Filipinos have all contributed 
forces in that period, a total of over 50,000, 
between 50 and 60,000 forces. 

Senator Byrd. While it hasn't been widened 
beyond the borders of Vietnam, it may be 
widened so far as the contributions of the 
American people are concerned? 

Mr. McNaucHTON. It has intensified in 
that sense, that is correct. 

Senator Brrp. Intensified both in regard to 
manpower and in regard to economic re- 
sources? 

Mr. McNaucuron, That is correct. And fur- 
thermore—a further correction on my orig- 
inal answer, Mr. Senator—the actions against 
Vietnam have been intensified in that period. 

Senator Brrp. During that same period of 
two years, while the American ground forces 
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were being built from 29,000 to 462,000 today, 
the harbor at Haiphong has been an open 
harbor insofar as cargo going to the Viet- 
namese enemy is concerned, is that correct? 

Mr. McNavucuHron, That is correct, with 
minor modification, with some strikes on 
some minor facilities. The answer in sub- 
stance is yes. 

Senator Byrd. In other words, while the 
war has been greatly widened insofar as the 
American people are concerned in the way 
of combat troops, and in the way of eco- 
nomic resources, we have done rothing to 
shut off the supplies going through the 
harbor at Haiphong? 

Mr. McNavucuton. For practical purposes, 
that is correct. 

Senator Brno. Do you agree with that 
policy? 

Mr. McNavcuron. I support the President's 
decision not to—so far his position has been 
not to change that policy, and I respect 
his judgment in balancing the forces and 
coming out that way. 

Senator Byrrp. Do you see an end to the 
fighting in Vietnam within the next 12 
months? 

Mr. McNavcuron, It could happen. But 
this is a probability. I think it is unwise 
for me to say something which could be 
taken out of context and apply it with over 
optimism or pessimism. There is a chance. 

Senator ByrD. Do you see a long war? 

Mr, McNavucuron. We have already had a 
long war, Mr. Senator. And I believe the best 
chance for a short war is to be prepared 
for a long one, The best chance to shorten 
the war is to be dug in with absolute perse- 
verance to see through a long war if neces- 


sary. 

Senator Brrp. Is a long war in Vietnam 
to the advantage of the Soviet Union in your 
judgment? 

Mr. McNavucuron. This is similar, Sen- 
ator, to a question put to Mr. Nitze. And I 
would answer about the same way, that I 
think that the Soviet Union on balance 
wants to see that war ended, but, A, not if 
she had to take steps to bring it to an end 
which would work to her disadvantage, and 
B, she would not want to end it if it came 
to an end on terms that would severely dis- 
advantage her. And therefore the question 
can only be answered in terms of what the 
outcome is likely to be. I think the Rus- 
sians would like to see the war brought to 
an end on terms that could conceivably be 
worked out. 

Senator Byrd. Do you feel that with the 
United States so deeply involved in Vietnam, 
suffering heavy casualties, and fighting a 
very costly war from an economic point of 
view, that it is or is not to the advantage 
of the Soviet Union to keep it going? 

Mr. McNavcuHrown. I think that it is to their 
disadvantage to keep it going. And I would 
like to make this strictly a personal opinion, 
Mr. Senator, what I am about to give. This is 
strictly personal. I want to make sure that it 
is not connected with anybody’s point of 
view. 

Senator BYRD. In all of these I am seeking 
your own personal judgment. 

Mr. McNavucuron. I am labelling this clearly 
so that there is no misunderstanding. 

Senator Byrrp. I was hoping that all of this 
would be your judgment. 

Mr. MCNAUGHTON. Yes. 

But I want to make sure that this is 
understood on this point. 

I suspect that the United States military 
power is greater today than it has ever been. 
And I think that the Soviets do not associate 
the war in Vietnam with an event which is 
weakening the United States in the way you 
applied your question. I have forgotten the 
final sentence of the way your question was 
phrased, but I do not think that they want 
to keep the war going in order to weaken us. 
I do not believe that. 

Senator Brrp. You do not believe that. I 
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must say that Iam 100 per cent in disagree- 
ment with you. 

Mr. McNavucuron. I am sorry that we are 
in disagreement. 

Senator Byrd. I respect your opinion. 

To get back to my original question, to 
which I assume your answer would be no, 
the original was this: Is a long war in Viet- 
nam to the advantage of the Soviet Union 
in your own personal judgment? I assume 
your answer is no to that question. 

Mr. McNaucuton. The answer is no, if they 
can bring it to an end in terms of their 
shaded area. 

Senator BYRD. If they can accomplish all 
their objectives, perhaps they would like ta 
But assume they don’t accomplish their ob- 
jectives. 

Mr. McNavucHtTon. There are some mini- 
mum objectives they have. I don’t know what 
they are, unfortunately. But I would suspect 
that they would like to see this war brought 
to an end within their minimum objectives. 
They do not have the problem that Secretary 
Nitze raised of their position in the world, 
and they cannot be in a position of running 
out on a colleague, nor of being put in an 
embarrassing position, vis-a-vis, China. They 
have a very complex problem to face, too. So 
I just can’t answer your question yes or no. 

Senator Bryn. I have been fearful that a 
great many individuals in high positions in 
our government have taken that view; that 
the Russians will not be advantaged by a 
long war. I can’t help but believe that a long 
war logically from every point of view is an 
advantage to Russia. We are losing men every 
day. We have these great economic commit- 
ments to Southeast Asia, and the Russians 
have an opportunity to hit us elsewhere and 
stimulate adverse activity elsewhere as they 
did in the Middle East. 

But anyway, your judgment may be right 
and my judgment may be wrong. 

Mr. McNavcuron. Let me add, Mr. Sena- 
tor, that we do not in our behavior count 
on my being right or your being right in 
this regard. 

Senator Brno. I think it is very important, 
though, what is the real thinking of the men 
who have to make these vital decisions. And 
to me it is a matter of vital consequence 
whether or not they believe that a long war 
is to the advantage of the Soviet Union. And 
I can’t help but see that a long war is to the 
advantage of the Soviet Union. 

But if they don’t feel that way, naturally 
they are going to make decisions differently 
from what they would otherwise. 

Let me ask you this. In the capacity that 
you now hold, in your present capacity, how 
heavily do you rely on military judgment in 
your support as to military matters? 

Mr. McNavcuron,. I rely very heavily on 
their judgment in military matters. More 
than one-third of my professional staff is 
military. 

Senator Brnb. Do you think we are nearer 
to an end to the fighting in Vietnam than 
we were two years ago? 

Mr. MCNAUGHTON. Yes. 

Senator Byrd, Do you think that the strat- 
egy that the Defense Department has been 
using in Vietnam during the past two years 
has been successful? 

Mr. McNavcuron. Not yet. 

Senator Byrrp. Is there a difference of 
opinion between civilian and military leaders 
in the Defense Department as to the conduct 
of the Vietnam war? 

Mr. McNaucHtTon. I can’t answer that 
question in a simple way. There are differ- 
ences of opinion in lesser or more detail 
within the military, within the civilian side, 
and obviously within the whole Department. 
There is a general consensus as well, one 

t suspect, as to how the war has been 
fought, I think, to date. I am not denying 
that there are differences of opinion. But 
we don’t think they break the way you have 
broken them. 
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Senator Brrp. Do you think the time has 
come when we should take a new, hard look 
at the strategy we have been using in Viet- 
nam as a result of our last two years ex- 
perience? 

Mr. McNaucHtTon. The answer to that is 
yes, but only in the sense that I think the 
time comes about every two or three months 
to do that. And this, I think, is a periodic 
exercise which the President in a sense asks 
his advisers to do. And the question is not 
too meaningful in that sense, Senator. Be- 
cause the commitment of the United States 
in blood and wealth is so great that I could 
answer that question yes at almost any point 
in time. 

Senator Brno. As an important adviser, do 
you think the time has come for basic 
changes in our policy? 

Mr. McNavcuron. No, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Secretary, I want to 
thank you for coming here today. I don’t 
want to detain you except for another mo- 
ment. I just feel that I should say, as one 
member of the Senate, that I do believe that 
the type of war that we have been fighting 
in Vietnam and the policy that we have 
been pursuing in regard to it has lengthened 
the war, and has increased our casualties. 

I realize that you have a different view- 
point. And I respect your viewpoint. But I 
just wanted to express the view of one in- 
dividual. And I believe very strongly that it 
is to Russia’s advantage that we continue to 
sacrifice men and money and material and 
everything else in the Far East. And for that 
reason I don’t believe that you are going to 
find her unduly cooperative. But there again 
it is not a question of motive or objective, it 
is just a question of judgment. And your 
judgment might be right. And I hope my 
judgment is wrong. 

Mr. McNavucuron., I did not say that I ex- 
pected them to be unduly cooperative. I 
do not expect them to be cooperative. 

Senator Byrd. But you do not agree with 
my assertion that a long war in Vietnam is 
to Russia’s advantage, you do not agree with 
that assertion? 

Mr. McNavucuron. I cannot agree with that. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Secretary. 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Maj. Gen. Robert A. 
Breitweiser to be lieutenant general. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed. 


U.S. NAVY 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the U.S. Navy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
8 are considered and confirmed en 

oc. 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in the 
Department of Justice. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
in the Department of Justice be consid- 
ered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
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sine are considered and confirmed en 
oc. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY’S DESK—IN THE AIR 
FORCE 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read nominations in the Air 
Force, beginning with Marcos E. Kinevan 
for appointment as Permanent Professor, 
U.S. Air Force Academy, and ending with 
Thomas F. Ziemer, to be first lieutenant. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions are considered and confirmed en 
bloc. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY’S DESK—IN THE 
ARMY 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read nominations, beginning 
with Gene P. Abel, to be first lieutenant, 
and ending with Linus P. Zins, to be first 
lieutenant. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions are considered and confirmed en 
bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
notified immediately of the confirmation 
of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


GI JOE MEETS GI NUN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, two 
nuns, 14 college girls, and the thousands 
of GI’s they met on a USO tour of U.S. 
military bases in Germany are the cast 
of characters in a book entitled “GI 
Nun,” which will be published this sum- 
mer by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, here. 

The story of the tour is told by Sister 
Mary Xavier, B.V.M., chairman of the 
speech and drama department of Clarke 
College, Dubuque, Iowa, to Robert C. 
Healey, a professional writer living in 
New York City. 

The tour, sponsored jointly by the 
American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion and the USO, covered 13,000 miles 
in the summer of 1964. The troupe, con- 
sisting of 14 of Sister Xavier’s students, 
gave 51 performances of their 90-minute 
review, Coffee House Theatre, to an au- 
dience of over 35,000 GI’s. 

Sister Xavier and Sister Jeremy, the 
show’s technical director, are the first 
nuns ever to take a show on tour for the 
USO, and quickly became known to the 
GI’s as the “girls in black.” The GI’s 
probably expected a hymn-singing ses- 
sion when they saw the nuns, Sister 
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Xavier notes in her book, but instead 
were served, according to the Armed 
Forces newspaper, Stars and Stripes, 
“modern dance, jazz, blackouts and im- 
provisations that delighted the most 
hard-bitten GI.” 

According to Sister Xavier, the Amer- 
ican soldier was the most memorable part 
of her tour. 

We were warned before we left the United 
States that a GI audience can be rude, crude 
and even obscene— 


She recalls. 


Yet we found that when we expected the 
best from these men, they responded accord- 
ingly. 


In spite of her genuine admiration for 
these boys, Sister Xavier does not hesi- 
tate to give examples throughout her 
book of the unique problems that beset 
the peacekeeping GI. 

Besides its job of entertaining, Coffee 
House Theater brought America to the 
Gl’s. After breaking through the soldiers’ 
tough “you gotta show me” attitude, the 
girls sang, danced, and performed their 
skits and improvisations, until, in daz- 
zling formal gowns and long white gloves, 
they sang the finale and went over the 
top—across the footlights and into the 
audience to mingle with the GI’s. 

Said one soldier: 

Most performers do their stuff on stage 


and disappear. You're the first people to treat 
us as if we were human. 


This summer, Sister Xavier and her 
Coffee House Theater will again go on an 
AETA-USO tour, this time covering the 
military bases of the Northeastern Com- 
mand, which includes Labrador, Green- 
land, Iceland, and Scotland. The publica- 
tion date of “GI Nun” will coincide with 
the start of the tour. 

Sister Mary Xavier was born and 
raised in Chicago, took her B.A. from 
Mundelein College there, and taught 
speech and drama at Englewood Public 
School before entering the novitiate of 
the Sister of Charity, B.V.M., in Dubuque. 
She studied at the Catholic University 
of America under Walter Kerr, Leo 
Brady, Alan Schneider, and Father Gil- 
bert Hartke, O.P., eventually receiving 
her M.A. in speech and drama. In 1949 
she was appointed to her present position 
at Clarke College. 

Coauthor Robert C. Healey has writ- 
ten for the stage, radio, and TV. He 
worked for several years with the late 
Urban Nagle, O.P., founder of New York’s 
Blackfriars Guild, which produced his 
documentary play, “Shake Hands With 
the Devil.” During World War II he 
served 3 years in Europe with the Army 
Historical Section until his discharge 
with the rank of major. His book reviews 
and articles have appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune Book Review, 
America, and the Providence Journal. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as my wife 
attended Clarke College in Dubuque, 
Iowa, when it was called Mount Saint 
Joseph’s, and because of the great per- 
sonal interest both of us have in Clarke 
and its future, as well as appreciation for 
its past, and because of our recognition 
of what these girls and Sister Mary 
Xavier have done in bringing comfort, 
hope, and entertainment to our troops 
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in the European theater, I ask unani- 
mous consent that various excerpts from 
the magazine Time and other material 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From Time magazine, Sept. 4, 1964] 
LEARNING FOR LEISURE 


“Few women reach middle life without a 
heartache,” says the prospectus of Clarke 
College, so Clarke sets about to head off the 
heartache. The small Roman Catholic girls’ 
school in Dubuque, Iowa, accepts the com- 
monplace theory that fledging a family of 
children can ‘eave a woman with too much 
time and a painful lack of purpose. Conse- 
quently, Clarke trains its girls to become, 
as President Sister Mary Benedict explains 
it, “the heart, the educated heart, not only 
of the home but of communities outside the 
home.” 

One-third of the 69 sisters on Clarke's fac- 
ulty of 84 have doctorates, and one-third 
of its seniors go on to graduate school. In 
the past five years, four Clarke girls won 
Woodrow Wilson fellowships and two re- 
ceived Fulbrights. Yet for all but a few stu- 
dents, the future means marriage and a 
family. “If women are not to cheat them- 
selves,” warns Sister Mary Benedict, “they 
must learn to use leisure so that it will 
produce self-growth, self-deepening, self- 
discipline.” 


INTELLECTUAL UNFOLDING 


Training for leisure at Clarke is a fulltime 
occupation. The liberal arts curriculum in- 
cludes a political sclence course on political 
parties and pressure groups taught by a man 
who should know: Robert Horgan, a Ph.D. 
from Notre Dame who is also mayor of 
Dubuque. Twelve hours of philosophy and 
14 hours of theology are required, but the 
academic atmosphere is far from rigid. “A 
freer academic atmosphere is opening up,” 
says Edmund Demers, a lay member of the 
faculty. In the old days, Catholic schools 
were more concerned with virtue than intel- 
lectual achievement. We're still concerned 
with virtue, but we see college as an intel- 
lectual unfolding.” A philosophy student 
says that the most stimulating books she 
read all year were by Jewish Philosopher 
Martin Buber. The Catholic Index of For- 
bidden Books is frequently ignored. “Religion 
permeates everything,” says Art Major Kay 
Kurt, “but you don’t hear God, God, God 
all the time.” 

According to campus legend, the founders 
of Clarke arrived at Dubuque by riverboat in 
1843 bringing a grand piano with them. The 
creative arts have played a central role at 
the college ever since. The girls are bored 
with traditional music, preferring to hear 
concerts by Jazzman Dave Brubeck, or to 
put on their own performances of Virgil 
Thomson’s Medea or Leonard Bernstein's 
Trouble in Tahiti. Bold, colorful abstract 
painting, sculpture, ceramics and mosaics 
by students and faculty are everywhere on 
campus, reflecting Demers’ concept that art 
“is the flesh of every aspect of life.” In drama 
as in the fine arts, the results are vigorous 
and venturesome. 

“The Deputy” 

Clarke's Coffee House theater, a twelve- 
girl troupe, is currently on a Defense Depart- 
ment tour of U.S, Army bases in Europe, ac- 
companied by two nuns. Last week they 
played Munich with a revue of songs and 
blackouts so lively and worldly that, said 
one G.L, “only on second thought did you 
notice that this is a clean show.“ Campus 
productions include not only classics and 
Broadway shows, such as The Diary of Anne 
Frank, but theater-of-the-absurd plays such 
as Zoo Story and The Bald Soprano, and next 
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year selections from The Deputy. Though 
some Clarke alumnae have become career 
actresses, teachers care less about profession- 
alism than awakening imagination. 

“The fine arts satisfy the natural cravings 
for the good, the true, the beautiful,” says 
Sister Mary Benedict, who used to head 
Clarke's psychology department. “Women 
must not only be helpmates and companions 
to their husbands, chauffeurs and counselors 
of their children, but intelligent, generous 
participants in affairs of church and state.” 


{From Time magazine, Sept. 18, 1964] 
INDEX AT CLARKE 

Sm: As the ever amazed husband of a 
“Clarke girl,” I want to congratulate Time 
for pointing out the outstanding training 
granted to students at Clarke College [Sept. 
4]. It was a fine article describing a fine 
school. 

JOHN R, REILLY, 
Commissioner, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Sir: Your story attractively reflected the 
intellectual, cultural, spiritual and social 
climate of our community of scholars at 
Clarke College. To clarify one point; our 
faculty does not ignore the Index or Canon 
1399 (which condemns en bloc certain classes 
of books). The Archbishop of Dubuque re- 
spects the intellectual acumen and the pru- 
dence of our faculty in judging the com- 
petence of certain students to read restricted 
books. In upper~division courses, our more 
mature students read and freely discuss spe- 
cific reserved works of Hobbes, Descartes, 
Locke, Rousseau, Sartre—but only after writ- 
ten permission has been secured from the 
Chancery Office. 

Sister Mary Anne, B. V. M., 
Chairman, Philosophy Department, 
Clarke College. 
DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


THE PANAMA TREATIES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the focus of the country’s interest on 
issues of war and peace in more remote 
parts of the world, the President’s recent 
announcement of a major achievement in 
the conduct of our foreign relations may 
have been overlooked. I refer to the an- 
nouncement on Monday June 26 of the 
agreement on a new treaty with Panama 
to replace the original Panama Canal 
Treaty concluded in 1903 and the sup- 
plementary treaties negotiated in 1936 
and 1955. 

The 1903 treaty has been a source of 
friction and controversy from the incep- 
tion of the canal enterprise. Efforts to 
solve the problems arising out of the 
treaty on a piecework basis have been 
unsuccessful and 2 years ago the Presi- 
dent announced his intention to meet the 
situation head on by negotiating a com- 
pletely new treaty. It was announced 
then that general agreement had been 
reached with the President of Panama 
that the new treaty would recognize 
Panama's sovereignty over the area of 
the present Canal Zone and would pro- 
vide that Panama would share with the 
United States in the management of the 
canal and in the benefits from the ex- 
istence of the canal. These have been the 
major points of dissatisfaction arising 
from the older treaties and the an- 
nouncement last Monday indicates that 
a mutually satisfactory formula has been 
developed in the negotiation of a new 
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treaty. This is a development of tre- 
mendous importance to the United States 
which may prove to be one of the out- 
standing accomplishments of this ad- 
ministration. 

In addition to the treaty relating to 
the operation of the present canal the 
President also announced agreement on 
treaties concerning the defense of the 
canal and its neutrality and possible con- 
struction of a new sea level canal. 

The importance of the Panama Canal 
as an artery of world commerce increases 
with every passing year. In the fiscal 
year that ended June 30, 1966, a total 
of 12,601 oceangoing ships passed 
through the canal carrying 85 million 
tons of cargo, a new record. During the 
first 11 months and 20 days of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, 12,977 ships transited 
the canal surpassing the record set last 
year. 

The canal has always been a great op- 
erational success but the continued ex- 
istence of points of friction with the 
Government of Panama, arising out of 
the old treaties, has caused embarrass- 
ment to the United States in its rela- 
tions with Panama and the other coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere out of 
all proportion to this Government’s in- 
terest in maintaining the exclusive rights 
granted by those treaties. New agree- 
ments that will assure continued efficient 
operation of the waterway and at the 
same time recognize Panama's legitimate 
interest in the operation of this impor- 
tant facility will place the United States 
in a far stronger position than it has 
enjoyed under the old treaties. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial which appeared 
in the Washington Post on June 28, 1967, 
entitled “The Panama Treaties,” be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PANAMA TREATIES 

Agreement of the United States and Pan- 
ama on drafts of the new canal treaties rep- 
resents a formidable achievement by the 
negotiators and a potential boon of immense 
significance for their countries. Only three 
years ago, canal passions were running 80 
hot that violence splattered over the Canal 
Zone, and the United States and Panama 
briefly broke their diplomatic ties. 

To move from that moment of mutual 
political bankruptcy to a point where trusted 
representatives of both sides have agreed on 
the shape of their common future is deeply 
reassuring. Panama can be pleased that what 
for it is the central national question is 
moving toward resolution. The United States 
can be gratified that, by treating a small 
neighbor with respect, it has won tentative 
agreement on issues of major concern, 

The old 1903 treaty, let us recall, was a 
product of Teddy Roosevelt's arrogance, It 
gave this country rights in perpetuity” over 
the sovereign territory of another state. By 
1964 the treaty was a scandal and a stigma 
for both countries. Riots broke out in the 
Zone that January. Fortunately, President 
Johnson recovered quickly from the shock 
and, in agreeing to make a new treaty, 
pledged to abrogate the old one and hence- 
forth to give effective recognition to Pan- 
ama's sovereignty over the Zone. 

The negotiating teams headed by Robert 
B. Anderson and Fernando Eleta produced 
drafts of three treaties. Their details won't 
be made public until sent to the respective 
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legislatures for ratification but their out- 
lines are already clear. 

The first covers the continued operation 
and improvement of the existing canal. The 
problem was to reconcile Panamanian inter- 
ests of payment, personnel and pride, with 
American interests of commerce and hemis- 
pheric security. 

The second concerns a new sea-level canal, 
and reflects the American wish to obtain an 
option to build and run a new canal in Pan- 
ama, at a place and by means of its own 
choice, and the Panamanian wish to in- 
fluence the conditions under which a new 
canal would be dug on its soil. 

The third treaty details the conditions on 
which the United States can use Panamanian 
territory for its military installations, those 
for defense of the canal (and Panama) and 
those for its other military missions in the 
hemisphere. 

Until the treaties’ terms are made public, 
no one can say how either legislature will 
react to them. It is all too certain, however, 
that in both countries, rigid super-national- 
ist elements will attack them as a sellout. In 
the American case, these elements look back 
fondly on the big-stick days of 1903. In Pan- 
ama, they enjoy inflaming the canal issue for 
radical political purposes. 

President Johnson and President Robles 
entered the negotiations with high courage 
and good faith. The treaty drafts deserve, in 
our view, the most sympathetic consideration 
in both countries. For Panama, its very fu- 
ture as a viable nation is at stake and for the 
United States, its strategic situation and its 
good name. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the benefit of the Senate I wish to state 
that the order of business beginning on 
Monday, July 10, will be, first, the legis- 
lative appropriations bill. It is very pos- 
sible, if not certain, that there will be 
rolicall votes on that measure. That will 
be followed by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission authorization bill, and it will be 
followed by the truth-in-lending bill. 
The first two proposals will be in the 
order announced, and then there will be 
taken up the Great Salt Lake National 
Monument bill (S. 25), the election of 
the Governor of the Virgin Islands (S. 
450), and the air quality bill. Therefore, 
the Senate should be on notice that there 
will be very important legislation, and 
perhaps additions to this list, when we 
come back. We should be prepared to 
come back on Monday, July 10, prepared 
to work and prepared to hold committee 
meetings, and to be here for votes to be 
undertaken. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] is recog- 
nized. 


ECONOMIC STRENGTH 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, if the 
United States is to fulfill its interna- 
tional and domestic commitments, it 
must operate from a position of economic 
strength. I speak today, on the eve of a 
new fiscal year, because I fear a new 
round of rising prices and high interest 
rates which would once again impose a 
harsh burden on the American people. 

There is confusion over the prospec- 
tive size of the fiscal 1968 deficit. 

This week the Senate passed a bill 
raising the Federal debt limit by $22 bil- 
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lion, with an additional temporary in- 
crease of $7 billion scheduled for next 
year. Chairman Mutts of the House 
Ways and Means Committee has said we 
may face a 1968 budget deficit of almost 
$30 billion. Although Chairman Ackley, 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, in- 
sists that January estimates of a $13.5 
billion deficit are still in line, Secretary 
of the Treasury Fowler admits that it 
could go over $20 billion. 

There is equal confusion about the ad- 
ministration’s tax policies. 

On Monday of this week, Federal Re- 
serve Board Chairman William Mc- 
Chesney Martin suggested that the ad- 
ministration’s recommended tax increase 
requires prompt action and, further, that 
a 6-percent surcharge might not be high 
enough. Chairman Martin has indicated 
he favored a similar increase in Federal 
taxes last year. However, because no tax 
increase was enacted, monetary policy of 
a restrictive nature was required to slow 
runaway inflation. Today, many sectors 
of the economy, particularly housing, are 
just beginning to recover from those days 
of scarce money and high interest rates. 

Apparently the administration still 
wants the surcharge. But when does it 
want it to become effective? The July 1 
date originally set for enactment of the 
surcharge has been quietly buried. And 
does it want 6 percent, or more? And 
how will it be applied? Equally to indi- 
viduals and corporations, or will one be 
asked to bear a heavier burden? 

On Tuesday of this week, Chairman 
Ackley, of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, appeared before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee. As a member of the 
committee I heard him subjected to 
searching inquiry on such questions. If 
anything, Chairman Ackley’s replies add 
to the uncertainty over the administra- 
tion's fiscal proposals. While he strongly 
pressed the need for an appropriate“ tax 
increase, he refused to say how much was 
wanted or when it should become effec- 
tive. 

I believe the administration should de- 
velop its tax recommendations only after 
revising its 1968 spending estimates. 
While budgetary and economic consider- 
ations may make a tax increase neces- 
sary, the decision to raise taxes cannot 
be made lightly. High taxes can exert a 
drag on economic growth, and have an 
adverse impact on costs, incentives, and 
the standard of living. 

The American taxpayer already carries 
a staggering burden of taxation in spite 
of the 1964 reductions in Federal rates. 
Higher State and local taxes, as well as 
steadily rising Federal payroll taxes, have 
held down the growth in disposable in- 
come. Per capita tax receipts of Federal, 
State, and local governments have been 
rising sharply. The per capita tax burden 
rose from $600 in 1956 to $899 in 1966. 

I do not mean to suggest that the 
American people are unwilling to accept 
these burdens—or even heavier ones—if 
necessary to meet our commitments and 
to maintain a healthy economy. But at 
the very least, they deserve an honest ef- 
fort by their Government to reduce or 
stretch out all nonessential Federal 
spending. 

Are expenditure cuts economically de- 
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fensible? There is no point in tightening 
the fiscal 1968 budget if, as a result, the 
economy were to slip into recession or 
a period of prolonged slow growth. Re- 
cession or slow growth not only means 
fewer job opportunities, but also lower 
revenues and possibly even larger budget 
deficits. 

Since the beginning of this year, the 
economy has been at a standstill. It is 
still adjusting itself to a more sustain- 
able rate of growth after the inflationary 
boom of 1966. 

However, there are strong indications 
that without greater budget restraint a 
new period of inflationary growth may be 
ahead, 

Monetary policy has moved to an ex- 
ee expansionary position since last 

Total bank credit is increasing at a 
rate of almost 15 percent this year—one 
of the largest increases on record. 

Fiscal policy is the most expansionary 
in nearly a decade. 

Actions already taken or proposed will 
contribute even more fiscal stimulus. 
There has been a major tax reduction: 
the restoration of the investment tax 
credit. Another tax cut will occur next 
spring with the scheduled reduction in 
auto and telephone excise taxes. The 
President’s proposal to increase social se- 
curity benefits will increase Treasury 
cash payments in fiscal 1968 by nearly 
84% billion, but will be offset by proposed 
new revenues amounting to only one- 
half that amount in calendar 1968. 

There are already signs of recovery 
within the private sector. Housing starts 
are up. Auto sales are up. There are 
indications that the lag in retail sales 
will soon be over. 

As the private economy accelerates, 
the stage will be set for a new inflation- 
ary boom. Rising civilian and govern- 
ment wage demands will reinforce the 
cost pressures that are already an infla- 
tionary element in the current economic 
situation. Rapidly rising costs will 
squeeze profits, increasing the likelihood 
of substantial price increases, 

A failure to exercise fiscal restraint 
poses still another threat. The size of 
the budget deficit now widely anticipated 
for fiscal 1968 will require massive new 
Federal financing, perhaps as much as 
$16 billion in the second half of calendar 
1967. The impact of such Federal bor- 
rowing could drive interest rates to levels 
even higher than during the severe credit 
squeeze of 1966, a result of an unwilling- 
ness last year to face fiscal facts and 
take necessary action. A similar feature 
now could threaten the foundation of 
our prosperity. 

Fiscal responsibility above all requires 
reductions in spending that would, like 
a tax increase, reduce the prospective 
deficit. 

However, the outlook for Federal ex- 
penditures is uncertain. The question of 
military expenditures accounts for much 
of the uncertainty. This fiscal year, de- 
fense spending was $10 billion higher 
than the administration predicted. Last 
year the administration underestimated 
by $6 billion. These miscalculations led 
to skepticism over the estimates for fiscal 
1968. 
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Authorities in the field more experi- 
enced and wiser than I, who in the past 
have successfully predicted the level of 
defense spending, have said that fiscal 
1968 military expenditures will be at least 
$4 to $6 billion higher than the adminis- 
tration has estimated. And even this esti- 
mate could be conservative if the war in 
Vietnam is sharply escalated. 

While we have seen occasional signs of 
economy in the management of our Gov- 
ernment, neither the administration nor 
the Congress has faced the realities of our 
national situation. Every dollar of Fed- 
eral spending is not equally vital. Every 
dollar spent does not yield equal benefits 
in relation to costs. 

Both Democratic and Republican 
members of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee believe that it is desirable and 
possible to make budget reductions total- 
ling $5 billion o1 $6 billion. Sixteen of the 
20 members of the committee specifically 
urged these reductions last March. 

This was not a call for a reduction in 
current spending levels, but in the fiscal 
1968 budget proposals. Even if the $5 bil- 
lion reduction recommended by the Joint 
Economic Committee were made, the 
level of fiscal 1968 expenditures still 
would be $3.3 billion higher than ex- 
penditures in fiscal 1967. 

Increases in spending have been suffi- 
ciently documented by many others. 
However, there is one statistic that I will 
bring to your attention: In the period be- 
tween fiscal 1965 and the estimate for 
fiscal 1968, cash budget outlays will rise 
$50 billion. This is a 12 percent annual 
rate of increase, or almost three times 
larger than the economy can grow at full 
employment. 

But where can cuts be made? Ob- 
viously, while we are at war, the needs 
of defense must be met. However, even 
during World War II, Congress sought 
out and eliminated waste in the Military 
Establishment. A similar effort is re- 
quired today. A tighter defense budget 
need not mean a weaker Military Estab- 
lishment. 

In the nondefense area, there are 
many budgetary items not essential to 
economic growth or national welfare. 
We in the Senate Space Committee have 
just trimmed the appropriation of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration by one-quarter of a billion 
dollars. Huge outlays on public works 
and construction should be deferred or 
stretched out. In a period when food 
scarcity is replacing yesterday’s food sur- 
pluses, the Department of Agriculture 
budget also offers possibilities for cut- 
backs in spending. 

An immediate review of Federal 
spending policies should be made. I urge 
a three-point program for such review: 

First. Establish priorities among Fed- 
eral programs; 

Second. Review Federal responsibili- 
ties to determine which ones could be 
better performed at the State and local 
levels; and, 

Third. Search for areas in which the 
private economy would effectively as- 
sume some of the functions now under- 
taken by the Federal Government. 

While I consider each point important 
to an orderly reduction in Federal spend- 
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ing, I am particularly concerned with 
involvement of the private sector in solv- 
ing national problems. I urge prompt 
development of new efforts in this area. 
There are inspiring examples of such 
projects in the fields of housing, child 
care centers, and job training. Similarly, 
I would hope the proposal to make the 
postal system more private in manage- 
ment and control would be closely ex- 
amined. 

The Federal Government is not the only 
element of our society that is dedicated 
to solving the problems of the Nation. 
The private citizen, the businessman, 
and the labor leader are prepared to ac- 
cept their share of responsibility along 
with Government. We have an obliga- 
tion to take advantage of their desire 
and ability. 

Ultimately there is little hope of signif- 
icantly reducing Federal spending with- 
out the leadership and support of the 
executive branch. For the executive not 
only recommends the level of new ap- 
propriations, but once the appropriations 
are made, i. controls the rate of ex- 
penditures other than those established 
by law. 

There is no hope of significantly reduc- 
ing Federal spending unless the legisla- 
ture exercises the wisdom, courage, and 
initiative that characterizes good man- 
agement in the governmental sector as 
well as the private sector. 

If the Federal Government hopes to 
preserve a strong economy, the execu- 
tive and legislative branches must act 
less hypocritically about spending than 
they have in the past. 

This does not mean that the adminis- 
tration or Members of Congress are ir- 
responsible in proposing new programs 
or even increasing some others. Condi- 
tions and changing circumstances in a 
dynamic society constantly require 
change. But it does mean that greater 
discipline must be exercised in reducing 
others or even eliminating some pro- 
grams that our changing society makes 
less necessary. 

In conclusion, if the Congress is going 
to enact larger and larger appropriations, 
then it should not complain about en- 
larging the Federal debt or increasing 
taxes. 

The executive must not issue forecasts 
which camouflage harsh fiscal realities 
to discourage congressional spending 
cuts. 

The administration should immediately 
disclose the budgetary outlook and its 
own policies to promote stability. This 
requires a resubmission of its fiscal 1968 
expenditure proposals. Satisfied that 
everything possible is being done to re- 
duce expenditures, I would favor a tax 
increase to cut back the current deficits. 

Our economic strength is essential to 
our own security and that of the free 
world. The course now embarked upon, 
inflation, rising interest costs, and stag- 
gering deficits will not insure us the 
necessary degree of strength. With res- 
olution and a greater sense of purpose, 
we can get back on course. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, with 
his usual clarity and great understand- 
ing, the distinguished Senator from IIli- 
nois has provided us with a prescription 
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for the kind of leadership needed to re- 
store this country’s economic balance. 

He has accurately described the un- 
willingness of the administration to face 
up to the Nation’s fiscal realities. 

The Senator has charted a course for 
legislative responsibility as well. I com- 
mend him for his courage. 

The people of Oregon are particularly 
sensitive to this fiscal irresponsibility. 
The threatened increase in interest rates 
will mean the continued sluggishness of 
the housing market which in turn has 
its extremely disastrous effect upon the 
State’s timber economy. More mills will 
close; more men will become unemployed. 

I have urged the administration to 
recognize these signs of economic im- 
balance and take appropriate action. 

I commend the Senator from Illinois 
for his excellent analysis of our economic 
problems and for the forthright solu- 
tions he has offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brooke in the chair). Under the previous 
order, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] is recognized. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, first I 
should like to commend the Senator from 
Illinois for his very timely and thought- 
ful message on a subject that will cer- 
tainly receive increasing attention as the 
session of Congress proceeds. 

It has been heartening to observe the 
conduct and activity of the junior Sena- 
tor from Illinois. The statement he made 
today is one of the major efforts he has 
made so far in contributing to the work 
in the Senate. However, it has also been 
observed that, on the Joint Economic 
Committee, he has brought a steady tone, 
a clear voice, and constructive thinking. 
I hope the message he brought to us this 
morning will be seriously considered as 
an outline for action in the several fields 
to which he called attention, action 
which certainly is deserved. 


NEW WEAPONS NEEDED IN WAR 
AGAINST ORGANIZED CRIME 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the vitals 
of American society are threatened with 
the cancerous growth of organized crime 
in this country. J. Edgar Hoover has 
described it as “filth with a vile stench,” 
and “the personification of every lawless 
evil.” 

He and other responsible law enforce- 
ment officials throughout the country 
have pleaded for public support for their 
attempts to deal effectively with this 
scourge. Too often the response has been 
indifference and apathy. 

For those who care to learn the facts, 
the nature of this threat is easily ascer- 
tainable. The public record contains 
many efforts to study and do something 
about this menace. In 1950, Attorney 
General McGrath called a conference on 
organized crime. In the same year the 
American Bar Association established a 
special study commission. 

Congress has devoted painstaking 
study to the subject dating from the 
early fifties when a Special Committee 
to Investigate Organized Crime in Inter- 
state Commerce was created in the Sen- 
ate. Several years later, the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
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Labor or Management Field conducted 
an exhaustive study. 

The Senate Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations continued this work 
under the leadership of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN]. 

The McClellan subcommittee held 
hearings concerning gambling and orga- 
nized crime in 1961. Eighty-nine wit- 
nesses were heard. Thirty-three of these 
invoked the privilege of the fifth amend- 
ment. In 1963 and 1964, hearings were 
held concerning organized crime and 
illicit traffic in narcotics. These consisted 
of 15 days of hearings with 54 witnesses. 
Extensive material concerning La Cosa 
Nostra was placed in the hearing record 
based on the testimony of Joe Valachi. 

Annually the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation has reported to 
Congress in testimony before the respec- 
tive Appropriations Subcommittees of 
the House and Senate. 

Most recently, the President’s Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and the 
Administration of Justice devoted an 
entire chapter in its report to this sub- 
ject. In addition, numerous studies have 
been made at the State and local level. 

So the record is detailed and docu- 
mented, but congressional and public 
response has been spotty at best. While 
efforts to control it continue unabated, 
organized crime extends into so many 
areas of endeavor that, on balance, it 
appears that we are barely holding our 
own. 

NATURE OF ORGANIZED CRIME 


Organized crime in the United States 
is a tightly knit and strictly disciplined 
criminal cartel. The largest organiza- 
tion is, of course, La Cosa Nostra. 

This criminal tyranny has been found 
according to Director Hoover, to control 
the major racket activities in many of 
our major metropolitan areas. It oper- 
ates on a nationwide basis and even 
across international borders. Until the 
spotlight of national attention was fo- 
cused upon this group by Senate investi- 
gating committees and others, it car- 
ried on its nefarious activities with al- 
most complete secrecy. It is bound by its 
own body of “law” and “justice,” which 
is not responsive to the control or au- 
thority of established legal institutions, 

La Cosa Nostra has a well-defined or- 
ganizational structure. It is broken 
down into geographic or population 
groups, each group referrec to as a 
“family.” Often there is a well-defined 
chain of command similar to the mili- 
tary. Top leaders in each “family” con- 
sist of bosses, underbosses, counselors— 
“consiglieri”—varying numbers of ca- 
poregima” or captains. The general 
cadre are often referred to as soldiers,“ 
amico nostro—friend of ours—or, in 
some cases, “button man.” The soldiers 
carry out missions or assignments from 
superiors ranging from running errands 
to contract murders. They are the or- 
ganization’s enforcement arm. 

Nationally the most powerful and 
feared bosses make up the ruling body of 
La Cosa Nostra. This group is known as 
“the commission.” The commission pre- 
sides over about two dozen “families” 
operating throughout the country. In all, 
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the total membership in these families“ 
exceeds 5,000 with more than 2,000 in the 
New York area alone. 

This group has been found to be the 
dominant criminal group in this coun- 
try. It works closely with leading racket 
figures from a variety of other groups. 
Mr. Hoover contends that— 

Taken as a whole, La Cosa Nostra, operat- 
ing in concert with other less important 
racket groups, presents a serious threat to 
the well being of our society. 


June 29, 1967 


Mr. President, the President’s Crime 
Commission Report contains an orga- 
nizational chart of an organized crime 
family that is most appropriate. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


An organized crime family 


Boss: 
Consigliere (counselor). 
Underboss: 
Caporegima (lieutenant) (5): 
Soldiers (members grouped under lieutenants): 


Through threats, assault, and murder enforce discipline over members, nonmembers, and fronts on order from 
leader. Corrupt police and public officials. Exercise control in mull. State area. x 


With and throu: 
Legitimate industry: Food products, 


nonmember associates and fronts participate in, control, or influence— 


ucts, realty, restaurants, garbage disposal, uce, garment manufacturi 
taverns, waterfront, securities, labor unions, vending — one perth i 


bars and 
Illegal activities: Gambling — Policy, dice, bookmaking), narcotics, loansharking, labor racketeer- 


ing, extortion, alcohol, and otl 


ORGANIZED CRIME’S PENETRATION INTO 
LEGITIMATE BUSINESS 

Mr. HRUSKA. The illegal activities of 
organized crime—gambling, narcotics, 
loan sharking, prostitution, extortion, 
and the rest—generate tremendous 
amounts of gross revenue, mostly in cash. 
Estimates of this take run into the many 
billions of dollars annually. Substantial, 
though unknown, amounts of this money 
are then funneled into legitimate busi- 
ness. 

Virtually no area of the economy is 
free of organized crime activity. Barber- 
shops and brokerage houses, real es- 
tate and restaurants, construction and 
housewrecking, garbage removal and 
garment manufacturing, vending and 
coin machine operations—especially cig- 
arettes and jukeboxes—entertainment 
and sports, have been infected by the 
hoodlum influences. 

Recent testimony before the Criminal 
Laws Subcommittee by the district at- 
torney of a major metropolitan juris- 
diction reveals that organized crime in 
this one area alone had attempted to in- 
filtrate and take over the area’s barber 
shops, garbage collection, jukeboxes, 
and even retail milk distribution. In each 
of these instances, large amounts of cash 
coupled with threats of violence, extor- 
tion, and similar techniques were utilized 
by mobsters to achieve their desired ob- 
jectives: monopoly control of these en- 

rises 


Oftentimes loan sharking activities are 
the entering wedge. Sometimes called 
“shylocking,” loan sharking not only 
produces great amounts of cash for the 
hoodlums, but is often a vehicle by which 
they obtain control of business enter- 
Prises. In some cases, public records 
show, loan sharks have forced business- 
men who have borrowed from them to 
place one or more of the henchmen on 
the company payrolls. This is often the 
first step toward the eventual take- 
over of a company. In one operation in 
the midwest, a hoodlum forced a small 
businessman who had accepted a loan 
to place him on the company payroll. at 
a “salary” of $1,000 per month. This 
“salary” covered only the interest on the 
loan and did not apply to principal. 

No holds are barred when it comes to 
collection methods. Debtors have been 


subjected to severe physical beatings and 
maimings or have even been put to 
death. Others have been coerced through 
threats against their families or friends. 

In recent weeks the financial journals 
have carried stories of current investiga- 
tions involying manipulation of listed 
stocks on a major exchange by persons 
with known underworld ties. A simple 
but effective procedure was followed. 
First, an established brokerage house 
would be penetrated by the placing of a 
customer’s man with a criminal back- 
ground. Then, miraculously, almost over- 
night, the new man would become a top 
producer and attract “customers” with 
substantial funds available for invest- 
ment. From there, target companies 
would be selected, then substantial and 
carefully controlled purchases of stock- 
holdings negotiated. Then proven tech- 
niques would be utilized to run up the 
selling price of the affected stock. False 
rumors would be circulated as to poten- 
tial earnings or new product develop- 
ments. Mergers and acquisitions, real or 
imagined, were promoted. When stock 
values soared to desired levels, profit- 
taking would occur. Then the helpless 
management, stockholders, and creditors 
were left holding the bag. 

Numerous other examples could be 
cited, but the following extract from the 
President’s Crime Commission is per- 
tinent: 

Today, the kinds of production and service 
industries and businesses that organized 
crime controls or has invested in range from 
accounting firms to yeast manufacturing. 
One criminal syndicate alone has real estate 
interests with an estimated value of $300 
million. In a few instances, racketeers con- 
trol nationwide manufacturing and service 
industries with known and respected brand 
names. 


The Commission also identified at least 
four methods by which control of legiti- 
mate business has been acquired. These 
are: 

First. Investing concealed profits ac- 
quired from gambling and other illegal 
enterprises. 

Second. Accepting business interests 
in payment of the owner’s gambling 
debts. 

Third. Foreclosing on usurious loans. 
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Fourth. Using various forms of extor- 
tion. 

Also, more sophisticated techniques 
are known. One organized crime group 
offered to lend money to a business on 
condition that a racketeer be appointed 
to the company’s board of directors and 
that a nominee for the lenders be given 
first option to purchase the company’s 
stock if a public sale were made. The 
criminal groups also collect on defaulted 
loans by acquiring control over busi- 
nesses and then devise a bankruptcy 
fraud or collect on fire insurance after 
the tangible assets of the business have 
been deliberately destroyed by arson. 

The President’s Crime Commission has 
concluded that too little is known about 
the effects on the economy of organized 
crime’s entry into the business world,” 
but suggested that the harm done to the 
public at least suggests how criminal 
cartels can undermine free competition. 
The ordinary businessman is hard 
pressed to compete with a syndicate en- 
terprise. 

Mr. President, an excellent article ap- 
peared in the U.S. News & World Report 
some time ago which documents the 
ways in which organized crime infiltrates 
legitimate business. I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be inserted in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

THE USE OF THE ANTITRUST LAWS TO FIGHT 
ORGANIZED CRIME 

Mr. HRUSKA. The recent report of 
the President’s Crime Commission con- 
tained this comment: 

Law enforcement’s way of fighting orga- 
nized crime has been primitive compared 
to organized crime’s way of operating. Law 
enforcement must use methods at least as 
efficient as organized crime’s. 


Organized crime, which takes billions 
of dollars—mostly in cash and mostly 
untaxed—annually from the American 
public, has broadened its operations by 
infiltrating and taking over legitimate 
businesses. Once organized crime has en- 
tered a legitimate business, it oftentimes 
uses its great power and resources to 
secure a monopoly in the field. 

With its extensive infiltration of legiti- 
mate business, organized crime thus 
poses a major threat to the American 
economic system. The proper function- 
ing of a free economy requires that eco- 
nomic decisions be made by persons free 
to exercise their own judgment. Force or 
fear limits choice, ultimately reduces 
quality, and increases prices. When or- 
ganized crime moves into a business, it 
brings all the techniques of violence and 
intimidation which it used in its illegal 
businesses. Competitors are eliminated 
and customers confined to sponsored 
suppliers. Its effect is even more un- 
wholesome than other monopolies be- 
cause its position does not rest on eco- 
nomic superiority. Law enforcement here 
is complicated in most of the ways noted 
above in the areas of illegal businesses. 

The threat of organized crime to our 
business economy as well as to our en- 
tire fabric of life is so great that we 
must make effective use of all available 
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resources in the task of combating or- 
ganized crime. It must not be said that 
we had the tools and failed to use them. 

PROVISIONS OF EXISTING ANTITRUST LAWS 

The existing antitrust laws appear to 
possess certain features which render 
them appropriate for use against orga- 
nized crime. 

Section 1 of the Sherman Act makes 
illegal “every combination, combination 
in the form of trust or otherwise, or 
conspiracy in restraint of trade or com- 
merce among the several States or with 
foreign nations!“ —15 USC 1. 

Section 2 of the Sherman Act provides 
that “every person who shall monopolize 
or attempt to monopolize or combine or 
conspire, to monopolize any part of the 
trade or commerce among the several 
States” is engaging in an illegal enter- 
prise—15 USC 2. 

Violation of either of these sections 
is punishable by imprisonment of up to 
1 year or a fine of up to $50,000 or both. 

In addition to criminal penalties, the 
antitrust laws provide for civil enforce- 
ment. Private parties who are injured 
by conduct violation of the antitrust 
laws may bring actions to recover three 
times their losses, plus their attorney’s 
fees—15 USC 15. 

In a private damage suit, the fact of a 
prior Government antitrust judgment 
involving the same conduct may be used 
as prima facie evidence that the anti- 
trust laws have been violated—15 USC 
16. 

Witnesses testifying before a grand 
jury about antitrust violations are given 
immunity from prosecution—15 USC 32. 

The antitrust laws provide for dis- 
covery of facts by means of the grand 
jury process in criminal investigations, 
and by means of a civil investigative 
demand by the Justice Department in 
civil actions—15 USC 1312. 

The above cited provisions appear to 
be applicable to many organized crime 
activities. 

APPLICATIONS OF ANTITRUST LAWS 


In United States v. Bitz, 282 F. 2d 465 
(2d Cir. 1960), the court of appeals sus- 
tained an indictment under section 1 of 
the Sherman Act. In this case, the anti- 
trust laws were used to combat activities 
of racketeers who were engaged in an 
unlawful combination and conspiracy in 
restraint of trade in the wholesale distri- 
bution and sale of newspapers and mag- 
azines in the New York City area. The 
conspiracy operated by means of strikes 
and strike threats to coerce distributors 
to pay the conspirators sums of money. 
Those who refused had their shipments 
of newspapers and magazines interfered 
with. Convictions were subsequently ob- 
tained as a result of the indictment. 

In United States y. Pennsylvania Ref- 
use Removal Ass’n, 357 F. 2d 806 (3d Cir. 
1966), cert. denied, 384 U.S. 961 (1966), 
defendants were engaged in a conspir- 
acy to restrain trade in refuse removal, 
which operated in part by means of the 
coercion of nonmembers of the con- 
spiracy. Criminal convictions were up- 
held on appeal in this case. 

And, in Los Angeles Meat & Provision 
Driver's Union v. United States, 371 US. 
94 (1962), the antitrust laws were used 
in a civil case to attack and enjoin a con- 
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spiracy in the sale of yellow grease which 
was enforced in a coercive manner. 

In light of the increasing magnitude 
of organized crime’s interference with 
legitimate business, it seems appropriate 
that the Senate Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly conduct an investi- 
gation to determine the best means 
whereby the antitrust laws could be 
used more actively and more effectively 
in the fight against organized crime. 
Such an investigation could also be used 
to discover what, if any, additional leg- 
islation is needed to make the antitrust 
laws effective against organized crime. 

As a vehicle for seeking ways to ap- 
ply this field of statutory law to orga- 
nized crime, I introduce today two bills 
on behalf of myself and several other 
Senators. Also, companion bills are be- 
ing introduced in the other body by the 
gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Porr, and 
several of his colleagues on the House 
Republican task force on crime. 

The first bill, S. 2048, would make the 
use of intentionally and deliberately un- 
reported income derived from one line of 
business in another line of business a 
violation of the antitrust laws, This would 
enable the antitrust law enforcement 
agencies to act promptly to discover the 
source of funds by means of discovery 
techniques, and add the sanction of pri- 
vate treble damage suits. Thus, orga- 
nized criminal activity in legitimate busi- 
nesses could be attacked before its anti- 
competitive effect had an opportunity to 
destroy the business. 

By limiting its application to inten- 
tionally unreported income, this pro- 
posal highlights the fact that the evil to 
be curbed is the unfair competitive ad- 
vantage inherent in the large amount of 
illicit income available to organized 
crime. 

Such a provision would be analogous 
to the doctrine that if a patent is misused 
beyond the scope of the patent grant or is 
employed to coerce competitors, the 
patent becomes unenforceable against 
infringers and constitutes illegal monop- 
olization under the antitrust laws. For 
example Switzer Brothers, Inc. v. Lock- 
lin, 297 F. 2d 39 (7th Cir. 1961), cert. 
denied, 369 U.S. 851 (1962). 

The second bill, S. 2049, would pro- 
hibit the investment in legitimate busi- 
ness enterprises of income derived from 
specified criminal activities—especially 
those criminal activities engaged in by 
members of organized crime families 
such as gambling, bribery, narcotics, ex- 
tortion and the like. A full range of 
criminal and civil sanctions which now 
exist in our antitrust laws would be made 
available to enforcement officials and to 
persons adversely affected by such in- 
vestments. 

The antitrust laws now provide a well 
established vehicle for attacking anti- 
competitive activity of all kinds. They 
contain broad discovery provisions as 
well as civil and criminal sanctions. 
These extraordinarily broad and flexible 
remedies ought to be used more exten- 
sively against the “legitimate” business 
activities of organized crime. 

It may well be that these bills I intro- 
duce will not be necessary. It may de- 
velop during hearings that adequate 
machinery exists at the present time in 
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existing law to protect legitimate busi- 
ness against the ravages of organized 
crime, However, if this is not the case, 
Congress should be advised promptly so 
that early consideration can be given to 
these or other measures which may ap- 
propriately deal with this vital field of 
such unfair and predatory competition. 
SPECIAL ASSISTANCE TO STATE AND LOCAL JURIS- 

DICTIONS TO COMBAT ORGANIZED CRIME 

The President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and the Administration of 
Justice made several significant observa- 
tions concerning the efforts of State and 
local jurisdictions to combat organized 
crime. It found that— 

No State or local law enforcement agency 
is adequately staffed to deal successfully 
with the problems of breaking down crim- 
inal organizations. ... Local police are 
hampered by their limited jurisdiction, and 
law enforcement has not responded by de- 
veloping sufficient coordination among the 
agencies. 


The Commission found that tactical 
rather than strategic intelligence gath- 
ering was most often engaged in by local 
enforcement agencies for the immediate 
objective of prosecution. Thus, signifi- 
cant gaps in knowledge occurred in the 
ways in which criminal cartels organize 
and operate as a business. If a body of 
strategic intelligence information were 
developed in the various affected juris- 
dictions, agencies would be better able to 
predict what directions organized crime 
might take and how to cope more effec- 
tively with them. 

The Commission observed that when 
information is obtained very often there 
is little or no cooperation with other ju- 
risdictions exchanging information with 
each other. 

The Commission recommended that 
the attorney general of every State 
where organized crime exists should 
form a special unit of attorneys and in- 
vestigators to gather information and 
assist in prosecution relative to orga- 
nized crime. The Commission found that 
the police departments of every major 
city should have special intelligence 
units concentrating on organized crim- 
inal activity and prosecutors should be 
equipped with sufficient manpower as- 
signed full time to organized crime 
cases. 


The Commission also recommended 
that the Federal Government should 
create a central intelligence office utiliz- 
ing computers and other sophisticated 
data-gathering and related techniques. 
Also, special Federal financial assistance 
should be available to encourage devel- 
opment of the above-recommended ac- 
tivities at the regional, State and local 
levels. 

In order to carry forward these rec- 
omendations, I am introducing amend- 
ment—No. 223—to the administration’s 
crime control bill—S. 917—to provide 
such assistance. 

In those States and political subdivi- 
sions thereof which have significant or- 
ganized crime activity, there would be 
authorized Federal financial assistance 
for the purposes of: First, developing 
State plans to combat organized crime; 
second, establishing or supporting State 
and local organized crime enforcement 
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agencies; and, third, establishing systems 
for organized crime intelligence centers. 

These functions would be carried out 
under the supervision and control of 
State organized crime prevention coun- 
cils. 

ELECTRONIC SURVEILLANCE 

Testimony of respected law enforce- 
ment officials before the Senate Criminal 
Laws Subcommittee indicated that the 
use of electronic surveillance was an es- 
sential tool in efforts to combat orga- 
nized crime. District Attorney Frank S. 
Hogan of New York has described the 
techniques as “the single most valuable 
weapon in law enforcement’s fight 
against organized crime.” Unfortunately, 
this valuable and proven technique has 
been the subject of much controversy 
and confusion. Last year in testimony be- 
for the subcommittee, former Attorney 
General Katzenbach stated: 

Since 1940, every Attorney General has 
construed the act as not prohibiting wire- 
tapping as such, but as prohibiting the inter- 
ception and disclosure or use for personal 
benefit of the information so obtained. Be- 
cause of the prohibition on disclosure, infor- 
mation obtained as a result of a wiretap 
cannot be used by State or Federal authori- 
ties for the purpose of prosecution. 

I agree with my predecessor that the pres- 
ent law regarding wiretapping is intolerable. 
In fact, I would go so far as to state that it 
would be difficult to devise a law more totally 
unsatisfactory in its consequences than 
that which has evolved from section 605. 


Certainly, nothing has occurred in the 
interim to change this intolerable situa- 
tion. 

While there is legitimate and real con- 
cern over the threat to the right of 
privacy which can be posed by indis- 
criminate and uncontrolled use of wire- 
tapping and/or bugging, it is imperative 
that some action be taken. A majority of 
the President’s Crime Commission rec- 
ommended that Congress should enact 
legislation dealing specifically with wire- 
tapping and bugging. In its task force 
report on organized crime the Commis- 
sion offered specific recommendations in 
this regard. 

It is my conviction that with proper 
safeguards and controls proposed by 
Federal and State statutes, electronic 
surveillance can be a most useful and 
effective tool. Accordingly, I am intro- 
ducing a comprehensive bill to achieve 
that objective. 

The bill has the following major 
features: 

Private utilization of wiretapping and 
bugging would be flatly prohibited. 

Federal authorities would be author- 
ized upon the obtaining of Federal court 
orders pursuant to application of the ap- 
propriate U.S. attorney, to conduct elec- 
tronic surveillance in investigation of 
specified crimes involving national secu- 
rity and serious criminal offenses. 

At the State level, electronic surveil- 
lance would be authorized pursuant to 
State statute and upon order of a court 
of general jurisdiction. 

An elaborate system of checks and 
safeguards would be established whereby 
criminal and civil remedies would be 
available to prevent abuses and unau- 
thorized surveillance by public officials 
and private persons. 
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BERGER VERSUS NEW YORE 

On June 12, Mr. Justice Clark deliv- 
ered an opinion of the Supreme Court in 
the case of Berger v. New York—No. 
615—October term 1966. This opinion 
struck down the New York State permis- 
sive wiretapping law and set forth judi- 
cial standards to be applied in the form- 
ulation of any new statute dealing with 
the subject of wiretapping or eaves- 
dropping. 

This decision has been carefully re- 
viewed and has been taken into full con- 
sideration in the drafting of the bill 
which I now introduce. As I understand, 
Mr. Clark’s opinion sets forth the follow- 
ing standards: 

First. There must be a neutral and de- 
tached authority interposed between the 
police and the public; that is, orders for 
interception of the communications fall- 
ing within the privilege of the fourth 
amendment must be issued upon the or- 
der of an impartial judge of competent 
jurisdiction. 

Second. Probable cause must exist 
where the facts and circumstances with- 
in the knowledge of the official request- 
ing the order and of which he has rea- 
sonably trustworthy information, are 
sufficient unto themselves to warrant a 
man of reasonable caution to believe 
that an offense has been or is being com- 
mitted. 

Third. The warrant must particularly 
describe the place to be searched and the 
persons or things to be seized. 

Fourth. The specific crime which has 
been or is being committed must be 
identified. 

Fifth. Precise and discriminate proce- 
dures must be spelled out for issuance 
of the order. 

Sixth. The order must relate to spe- 
cific conversations sought so as not to 
be construed to give authority for a gen- 
eral warrant. 

Seventh. Prompt execution of the 
warrant must be accomplished. 

Eighth. There must be probable cause 
for the continuation of the order. 

Ninth. There must be termination 
date for order once the conversation 
sought is obtained. 

Tenth. There must be a requirement 
for notice—apparently within a reason- 
able time—to the person against whom 
the order has been issued. 

Eleventh. There must be a provision 
for a return on the order. 

While the opinion is critical of the 
time period authorized in the New York 
statute—60 days with 20-day renewals— 
there is no suggestion as to what period 
might be acceptable if the order related 
to specific conversations for specific 
crimes. It is assumed that a 45-day pe- 
riod as provided in S. 2050 would be 
reasonable as long as the order is related 
to specific conversations and specific 
crimes erumerated in the bill. 

It would not be possible for a law en- 
forcement official requesting authoriza- 
tion for an interception order to know 
in advance when the conversation sought 
will actually occur, with the possible ex- 
ception of a few isolated instances. Thus, 
the possibility arises of the interception 
of unrelated communications. 

But extraneous information is also 
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observed and obtained by a police officer 
conducting a physical search of a prem- 
ise or on a continuous “stake out” or 
“tail” of a person under surveillance. In 
these situations nonrelated or extra- 
neous information and evidence is not 
admissible unless it relates to the offense 
for which the warrant has been issued. 

Of course, unrelated conversations 
would not be admissible evidence and 
their misuse or disclosure would be sub- 
ject to prescribed criminal and civil 
remedies. 

In all, every effort has been made to 
respond to the criteria set forth in the 
opinion and to develop a proposal, which, 
if enacted, would comply fully with these 
requirements. 

FEDERAL CRIMINAL REVISION ACT 


Finally, Mr. President, I introduce an 
omnibus measure containing several 
needed and overdue changes in the pro- 
cedural provisions of the Federal Crim- 
inal Code. 

This bill S. 2051, contains six reforms: 

First. Authority for a Federal arresting 
officer to make a reasonable search of the 
person being arrested as well as the im- 
mediate area within the person’s pres- 
ence under four specified conditions; 

Second. Authority for Federal enforce- 
ment officials to seize property located 
within an area for which a search war- 
rant has been granted by the appropri- 
ate Federal judge or commissioner; 

Third. Authority for Federal enforce- 
ment officials to make forcible entry 
without “knocking” if authorized by the 
appropriate Federal judge or commis- 
sioner upon a finding that the property 
sought may be quickly destroyed; 

Fourth. Authority for the Government 
to appeal from a court order for the re- 
turn of seized property or to suppress 
evidence; 

Fifth. A general provision granting 
immunity to witnesses in Federal crim- 
inal proceedings in exchange for the 
compelling of testimony or the produc- 
tion of evidence; 

Sixth. A revision and modernization 
of the present provisions relating to per- 
jury and false statements. 

Several of these provisions implement 
recommendations of the President’s 
Crime Commission. Others carry forward 
the recommendations of Senate subcom- 
mittees which have previously studied 
these problems. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, the bills I introduce to- 
day are intended to serve a single pur- 
pose: To help rid our country of the 
insidious threat of organized crime. I 
welcome the support and guidance of all 
those Senators who share my concern. I 
welcome the support and counsel of 
Congressman RicHarp Porr and his 
colleagues in the other body who have 
devoted serious and painstaking study to 
the subject. 

Taken together, the proposals are 
meant to marshal the best efforts of 
America’s people and its political and 
social institutions against a common 
enemy. 

The President's Crime Commission has 
observed that organized crime succeeds 
only insofar as the Nation perm‘ts it to 
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succeed. We can tolerate this blight on 
our free society no longer. 
Exar 1 
[From the U.S. News & World Report, Mar. 
30, 1964] 
How CRIMINALS SOLVE THEIR INVESTMENT 
PROBLEM 


By latest official estimates, organized crime 
in America is now producing “an annual in- 
come of billions.” 

And the crime bosses, faced with the prob- 
lem of what to do with their illegal wealth, 
are moving ever deeper into a variety of 
legitimate businesses. 

The problem is emerging as one of urgent 
concern to federal, State and local authori- 
ties all across the United States. 

In recent months, it has been discovered 
that mobsters with long criminal records are 
infiltrating multimillion-dollar business en- 
terprises, These include banks and Wall 
Street brokerage houses, big real estate syn- 
dicates, sizable corporations serving the pub- 
lic in many ways. 

One clear fact emerges: The underworld’s 
invasion of legitimate enterprises has be- 
come big business. Racketeers—many of 
them associated with the underworld secret 
society known as the Mafia—now have so 
much illegally acquired money that they're 
hard-pressed to find ways to put it to work 
profitably. 

Consequently, much of the criminal world’s 
excess capital is flowing into legitimate fields. 

From officials and authoritative sources in 
Washington and other cities, “U.S. News & 
World Report” obtained a picture of how or- 
ganized crime is gaining control of more and 
more U.S. businesses: 

Real estate: In New York City alone, U.S. 
District Attorney Robert M. Morgenthau esti- 
mates, underworld investments in real estate 
run into “hundreds of millions.” 

Mafia members are major stockholders in 
a group operating two famous skyscraper of- 
fice buildings, according to Mr. Morgenthau. 
“This is a third-of-a-billion-dollar opera- 
tion,” he said. 

One of the alleged participants is a par- 
ticularly notorious criminal—head of a Mafia 
“family” blamed for numerous murders. He 
was one of the hoodlums arrested at a con- 
vention of racketeers at Apalachin, N. T., in 
November, 1957. 

Activities of this real estate group are be- 
ing probed by the U.S. Senate’s Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations, headed by 
Senator John L. McCleilan. 

Gangsters also are said to be large holders 
of shares in one of the best-known skyscrap- 
ers in Manhattan. 

In New York, at least one well-known hotel 
is owned outright by criminals, U.S. officials 
said. Gangsters also own hotels and motels in 
Miami and Miami Beach, Las Vegas, Detroit, 
Chicago and other cities, Law-enforcement 
officers in other large cities throughout the 
country can name important properties 
owned by known criminals. 

In Tucson, Ariz., two mobsters named be- 
fore the McClellan Committee as Mafia lead- 
ers acquired blocks of downtown business 
property and acres of other real estate offi- 
cials said, Vigorous police action finally drove 
them out of Tucson. 

Another identified leader of the Chicago 
Mafia has large real estate holdings—includ- 
ing hotels—in Chicago, Las Vegas and other 
cities. 

Banks: Enforcement officials believe rack- 
eteers and gamblers have gained a foothold 
in many large banks through stock purchases. 
They attempt to use their position as stock- 
holders to obtain special favors—and often 
succeed. 

In Detroit, one medium-sized bank, now 
under investigation, is owned outright by 
“the mob,” a Washington official said. 

“It is known as the ‘hoodlums’ bank,“ 
the official stated. We have reason to believe 
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that it makes unsecured loans to Mafia lead- 
ers. It lets them open big accounts through 
fictitious names or dummies—no questions 
asked. It has a tieup with large business in- 
terests controlled by the Mafia.” 

In Miami, an almost identical situation is 
said to exist in a bank, also under official 
scrutiny. And in New York City alleged 
gangster control of at least two banks is 
being investigated. 

“We have evidence of one bank officer 
making highly questionable loans to Eastern 
. a Justice Department official 
said. 

As far back as 1950, the Senate Investigat- 
ing Committee headed by the late Senator 
Estes Kefauver learned that a New Jersey 
gambling ring had bought a large block of 
stock in a New York bank. Thereafter, it 
used this bank as its clearing house for 
checks obtained in payment of gambling 
losses. These checks ran into millions of 
dollars. 

A Chicago police official told the Commit- 
tee: “In the past few years they [criminals] 
are becoming very active in the finance in- 
dustry, particularly in small-loan companies, 
in banks.” 

Securities: Official files are bulging with 
instances—including convictions—of pene- 
tration of brokerage offices by gang-connect- 
ed racketeers. Some involve firms with pre- 
viously spotless reputations. Others are 
“boiler room” operations, set up to unload 
worthless stocks through high-pressure sales 
tactics. 

“All in all,” a Washington official said, 
“frauds in which the underworld and the 
financial world are linked have bilked the 
public of many millions.“ 

Sometimes the “stocks” peddled by rack- 
eteers through brokerage offices are worth- 
less certificates in nonexistent companies. 

One Brooklyn mobster, sentenced to jail 
for frauds in connection with Wall Street 
operations, also has interests in real estate 
and other legitimate“ businesses. Among 
other things, investigators say, he manu- 
factures eyeglasses that are sold through a 
labor union’s medical fund. 

Recently, federal investigators have begun 
looking closely at every case involving a 
major financial scandal, They have found 
links to the Mafia or to Las Vegas gambling 
interests in many multimillion-dollar frauds. 

Garment industry: The dress-manufactur- 
ing business, centered in New York, long has 
been known to be overrun with racketeers. 
Many have become millionaires. 

Investigators attribute these successful op- 
erations to the fact that many of these rack- 
eteers run nonunion shops, This keeps their 
costs well below those of nonracketeer com- 
petitors. 

The racketeers keep the unions out of their 
shops, investigators say, by hiring Mafia kill- 
ers and strong-arm men as “labor consul- 
tants.” 

U.S. Attorney Morgenthau, with the aid of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, pre- 
sented evidence recently to a federal grand 
jury on New York Mafia activities. One of 
his main cases involves an alleged Mafia boss 
who owns interests in a string of dress fac- 
tories in New York and Scranton, Pa., and 
is said to be a multimillionaire. 

Other businesses: As the chart on this page 
shows, mobsters are in many legitimate busi- 
nesses. So far as is known, they have not 
taken over large industries such as heavy 
manufacturing. But, from time to time, the 
underworld manages to penetrate the fringes 
of heavy industry. 

A number of years ago, the Kefauver Com- 
mittee discovered, mobsters from Cleveland, 
Ohio, put up part of the money to finance a 
merger of two steel com; es. This under- 
world association since is said to have been 
dissolved. 

A leading auto manufacturer, “U.S. News 
& World Report” was told, has been able to 
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cut its former ties with a car-hauling com- 
pany in which a New Jersey gangster was a 
major owner. 

One alleged leader of the Detroit Mafia at 
one time had a close connection with a stove 
works in Detroit. He also had a lucrative 
contract for the factory's scrap metal. He 
now is in the auto-wash and filling-station 
business. 

Sudden emergence of sons or sons-in-law 
of Detroit Mafia racketeers as contractors for 
scrap-metal handling at big Detroit plants is 
commonplace. 

In Detroit alone, Mafia members have in- 
filtrated legitimate businesses worth at least 
50 million dollars, George Edwards, then po- 
lice commissioner of that city, told the Mc- 
Clellan Committee. He named 98 businesses 
which can be traced to the Mafia. Many of 
the Mafia leaders live in Grosse Pointe, a 
residential district favored by Detroit’s top 
industrialists. 

A figure named by police as one of the 
five “dons” who comprise the Mafia’s ruling 
council in Detroit has many legitimate busi- 
ness connections. These include a wholesale 
produce company with gross annual sales 
in the millions, a large baking company, a 
coach line, and a large beer distributorship. 

Commissioner Edwards also named a race 
track operating near Detroit, and testified: 
“We think there is a major influence on 
[the race track] from the top echelon of the 
Mafia, and that some of the proceeds of this 
million-dollar-a-year operation undoubtedly 
are available for Mafia purposes.” 

The fields of entertainment and sports— 
big business in the U.S—also are heavily 
infiltrated by the underworld, a Justice De- 
partment aide said. 

Hoodlums—who are they? Who are these 
hoodlums who have invaded U.S. business? 
How do they operate? 

The Mafia and other criminal gangs exist 
in every sizable city in America. New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Boston, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Kansas City, Miami and Miami 
Beach, Tampa, Providence and Las Vegas 
are known to investigators as the centers. 

Many of the richest gangsters of today 
made their millions in the old prohibition 
days. Then repeal and income tax prosecu- 
tions ended that era. 

Now the big money in crime, officials say, 
is made in gambling, narcotics and “loan- 
sharking“—the lending of money at ex- 
orbitant interest rates. These illegal activities 
provide the billions which the underworld 
is funneling into legitimate businesses. 

When a businessman falls behind on his 
payments to a loan shark, the gangster often 
simply takes over the business. 

The new image: In the new world of gang- 
ster-businessmen operations, the gangster 
has taken on a new image. As a rule, the top- 
level gangster no longer is a crude, flashily 
dressed, fast-living character. More often, he 
wears Ivy League suits. He lives quietly, often 
in the best residential communities, and 
sends his children to select colleges. Some- 
times he hires public-relations firms to add 
luster to his image. 

“We have 50 important Mafia leaders liv- 
ing in Nassau County on Long Island,” Dis- 
trict Attorney William Cahn told “U.S. News 
& World Report.” “They live circumspectly, 
in houses costing upward of $75,000. They 
take part in civic projects and are liberal 
with their charitable contributions. 

“They all claim they are respectable busi- 
nessmen. Until we began exposing them, 
many citizens did not know that they were 
narcotics pushers, gamblers, labor racketeers, 
blackmailers and panderers, with hired kill- 
ers to do their dirty work.” 

Officials say that criminals often have 
“devious reasons” for entering legitimate 
businesses. Often they want the business 
as a respectable “front” for their illegal 
activities, 
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“Criminals are smarter now about income 
tax matters,” an investigator said. They try 
to show enough ‘legitimate’ income on their 
tax returns to cover up their illegal income 
and keep out of trouble.” 

War on crime: Director J. Edgar Hoover 
of the FBI views the underworld’s vast in- 
vasion of the legitimate business world as a 
menace. He says it enables criminals to gain 
a “respectable front” for their illicit activi- 
ties. 

Within the Department of Justice, At- 
torney General Robert F. Kennedy has 
strengthened the organized crime and rack- 
eteering section of the criminal division. An 
intelligence unit has been set up. It draws 
on the resources of more than 25 federal en- 
forcement agencies. These include the FBI, 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
and the Treasury Department, including the 
Internal Revenue Service, Secret Service, 
Narcotics Bureau and Customs. 

Selected police departments throughout 
the country also co-operate. In return, they 
receive information from the Government, 

“We keep track of 1,100 racketeers,“ says 
William G. Hundley, chief of the rackets 
section. 

Thus, a constant battle is being pressed 
forward by the nation’s law-enforcement 
agencies. Its aim: to bring under control 
what the U.S. Attorney General calls “the 
increasing encroachment of the big business- 
men of the rackets into legitimate business.” 

Here is a list—gathered by U.S. News & 
World Report from official sources—of the 
types of legitimate business in the U.S. in- 
vaded by organized crime: 

Banks, stockbrokers and real estate opera- 
tions, including management of office build- 
ings, apartment houses, residences and 
commercial property. 

Hotels, motels and restaurants. 

Mortgage and loan companies, factoring 
firms, insurance brokers. 

Interstate and local trucking, interstate 
automotive hauling, leasing of trucks, cars, 
charter boats, automobile and truck sales, 
bus lines, taxicabs, garages, filling stations, 
parking lots, car-wash companies. 

Ranching and farming, riding stables. 

Construction, housewrecking, paving, engi- 
neering, hoisting, plastering, carting, garbage 
and waste removal, landscaping, coal and fuel 
oil, coppering, metal shops, aluminum ano- 
dizing, die-casting, cable companies, scrap 
metal, waste paper, warehousing. 

Women’s and men’s clothing manufactur- 
ing, undergarments, draperies, awnings, car- 
pets, linen supply, optical goods, prefabri- 
cated doors, aluminum storm windows, mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing. 

Vending and coin-machine operations—es- 
pecially cigarettes and juke boxes. Also, com- 
panies which distribute records to juke boxes, 
and small recording companies. 

Entertainment and sports, through man- 
agement of performers and athletes, theatri- 
cal agencies, and ownership of night clubs 
and bars. Also, drive-in theaters, race tracks, 
bowling alleys, pool halls, hat-check con- 
cessions in clubs and theaters. 

Liquor, beer and wines, wholesale and re- 
tail; breweries, nonalcoholic beverages. 

Cheese, olive-oil and coffee importing; 
fruit juices and dairy products, vegetables, 
meats, fish, bakery products, pizzas, and 
other foods, wholesale and retail. 

Newspaper distribution, photographic 
processing and supplies, printing plants, sur- 
plus-sales outlets, laundries, dry cleaners, 
barber shops, barber and beauty-supply 
houses, novelties, antiques, miscellaneous 
retail shops. 

Trade schools and barber colleges, travel 
agencies, funeral parlors. 

One gangster-undertaker is believed to 
have used his funeral limousines for illegal 
activities. 

Known criminals also have bought heav- 
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ily into a wide variety of large publicly 
owned corporations through stock purchases. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA, I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. I should like to ask a 
question, prefaced by a statement. 

Having lived all my life in the city of 
Chicago, Cook County, that has been be- 
set with problems of organized crime, I 
am deeply concerned by the organized 
crime problem. I understand the profits 
from gambling alone, available to the 
criminal elements of this country, are in 
excess of $6 billion a year, a figure which 
exceeds the combined profits of the three 
largest corporations in this country. 
Essentially they are tax-free profits. 

Does the Senator from Nebraska feel 
that the pendulum of our system of 
criminal justice has swung too far away 
from the public’s right to protection from 
the criminal element? 

Mr. HRUSKA. There has been think- 
ing that perhaps that is the case. 

It is difficult, of course, to assess the 
entire situation; but we find example 
after example of cases where the theo- 
retical, legalistic, constitutional rights of 
an individual are pressed to a point that 
leaves the community and the public at 
large almost helpless in certain areas. 
There seems to be a firm foundation for 
believing that the Senator is justified in 
asking that question, and that the an- 
swer would be in the affirmative. 

There has been a loss of balance, in 
the judgment of many students of this 
problem, between the rights of the in- 
dividual on the one hand and the right 
of survival of society on the other. 

Mr. PERCY. Will the Senator from 
Nebraska yield for a brief comment on 
those remarks? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I certainly will. 

Mr. PERCY. I agree with the Senator's 
answer, and I would state that while I 
am in sympathy with the administra- 
tion’s approach, to provide Federal aid 
programs to help local law enforcement, 
it is not enough to simply throw money 
at the crime problem. In my opinion no 
defendant has a right to be tried under 
an unbalanced, often outdated system of 
laws. Now, in the judgment of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, is not the objective 
of the Criminal Procedure Revision Act 
we are introducing today to balance so- 
ciety’s right to enforcement of its crimi- 
nal laws? 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is correct. That is 
its principal thrust. In the near future 
we shall have hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Criminal Laws and Pro- 
cedures. Those hearings are scheduled, 
Mr. President, during the week of July 
10. That thrust will have a substantial 
impact on the direction of the testimony 
to be heard. 

Mr. PERCY. I commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] for his incisive statement. I am 
happy to have been associated with him 
in the effort to perfect a series of bills 
which take effective aim on the large but 
elusive target of organized crime in 
America. As one who represents an area 
which in both legend and fact is a strong- 
hold of the nationwide crime syndicate, 
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I commend also the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
whose work in this area with that of his 
Investigations Subcommittee has been 
indispensible to what progress has been 
made in recent years in attempting to 
curb the activities of organized crime. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an address by Mr. Lewis F. 
Powell, Jr., be printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. Powell, a former 
president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion and a member of the President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice, delivered these 
remarks at a recent meeting of the busi- 
ness council at Hot Springs, Va. A mem- 
ber of the Organized Crime Task Force 
Panel of the Commission, Mr. Powell 
concludes in his speech that— 

The greatest crime challenge to our free 
society is organized crime. 


One illustration he includes to sup- 
port this thesis is worthy of special at- 
tention: the estimated annual profit to 
organized crime from gambling alone— 
at $6 to $7 billion per year—is greater 
than the combined net profits of our 
three largest corporations. 

Mr. President, one has only to pick up 
the paper, in my own city of Chicago or 
almost anywhere, to read in detail of the 
activities of the leaders of the organized 
crime syndicate. They are walking ex- 
amples of an increasingly prevalent 
view, among many of our youth, that 
crime may well pay. 

Responsibility for particular crimes 
can be traced to the door of the syndicate, 
where abruptly the trail disappears be- 
hind the ironbound security of a highly 
disciplined organization. Frequently, the 
terrorist or killer involved is well known 
to police through underground informa- 
tion. But the word of the grapevine— 
however reliable—is not evidence, and 
gangland convictions are exceedingly 
hard to come by. Our methods of pro- 
curing reliable evidence, therefore, must 
be modernized and made more effective. 

Consider but one example of Chicago’s 
organized crime problem. Since 1919 
there have been over 1,000 unsolved 
gangland killings. Compare this with the 
national statistics that 91 percent of all 
murders are cleared through arrest, and 
you can better understand that a threat 
of violence from the syndicate implies a 
swift, sure sanction if compliance with 
syndicate orders is not forthcoming. 

In March 1966, the President of the 
United States made an arresting state- 
ment to the Congress and the Nation in 
a special message on crime: 

The most flagrant manifestation of crime 
in America is organized crime. It erodes our 
very system of justice—in all spheres of 
government. It is bad enough for individuals 
to turn to crime because they are misguided 
or desperate. It is intolerable that corpora- 
tions of corruption should systematically 
flaunt our laws. 


This year the President’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration 
of Justice issued a landmark document 
on the nature and scope of organized 
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crime. Anyone who reads chapter 7 of 
the Commission’s report, and studies the 
subsequent Task Force Report on Orga- 
nized Crime should be sobered by the 
detailed description of a nationwide out- 
law government that divides the country 
into areas, from which select groups or 
families have an exclusive on terror and 
plunder. 

Notwithstanding these and other 
similar expressions of concern, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Commission’s report con- 
cluded—at page 200: 

Law enforcement’s way of fighting orga- 
nized crime has been primitive compared to 
organized crime’s way of operating. Law en- 
forcement must use methods at least as effi- 
cient as organized crime’s. The public and 
law enforcement must make a full-scale com- 
mitment to destroy the power of organized 
crime groups. 


The President, in his message, “The 
War on Crime” and in the legislation in- 
troduced to prosecute that war dealt 
principally with Federal assistance to 
State and local law enforcement. 


The legislative proposals I have spon- 
sored today—and may I state that I am 
reserving judgment at this time on the 
electronic surveillance measure—are 
designed to make more effective the bat- 
tle against organized crime. They should 
be subjected to the most careful scrutiny 
by the Members of the Senate. The 
Criminal Procedure Revision Act follows 
closely the recommendations of the Pres- 
ident’s Commission which are fully doc- 
umented in the Commission report, 
chapter 7. The proposals to bring the 
antitrust laws to bear on the organized 
crime menace, and respond to present 
methods of syndicate operation. 

If this Nation can spend $25 billion a 
year to better assure freedom of political 
choice for 14 million people of South 
Vietnam, 11,000 miles from our shores, 
it can afford to spend more ingenuity and 
financial and human resources to pro- 
vide a greater freedom from fear for over 
193 million people right here at home. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

EXHIBIT 1 
ORGANIZED CRIME—CHALLENGE TO A FREE 
SOCIETY 

In a message announcing the creation of 
the National Crime Commission in 1965, the 
President said: “Crime has become a malig- 
nant enemy in America’s midst”. 

THE SHAMEFUL FACTS 

In this, and in subsequent addresses the 
President has emphasized the now familiar— 
and shameful—facts. There has never been 
a time when there were more serious crimes 
against persons and property. Crime is in- 
creasing several times faster than popula- 
tion growth. Juvenile crime is a national 
disgrace, with nearly 50% of all arrests in- 
volving youths 18 years of age and under. 

More than two and three-quarter million 
serious crimes were reported in 1966, and 
this startling figure is grossly understated 
because for every crime which makes the 
record books there are two or more which 
remain unreported. 

The statistics of crime only become mean- 
ingful in terms of people. The President has 
said that “crime—the fact of crime and the 
fear of crime—marks the life of every Ameri- 
can”, There are the victims who suffer in- 


The Commission’s legal name is Na- 
tional Commission on Law Enforcement and 
the Administration of Justice”. 
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jury, loss of property, and even death. There 
is also the staggering economic loss to our 
nation. 

Perhaps the most degrading effect of 
mounting crime is the fear which it gener- 
ates. Citizens are afraid to walk the streets 
at night. Our public parks are often deserted. 
It has been said, without too much exagger- 
ation, that fear of crime is turning us into a 
mation of captives “imprisoned behind 
chained doors, double locks and barred 
windows”. 

It is paradoxical indeed that these condi- 
tions exist in America today. We enjoy more 
prosperity, more productivity, more educa- 
tion and more progress in science and tech- 
nology—than at any other time in all his- 
tory. Nor are we concerned only with mate- 
rial things. There is more genuine concern 
by man for his fellow man, more determined 
efforts to wipe out poverty and disease, and 
far more progress in minimizing discrimina- 
tion and injustice—than at any other time 
in all history. 

Yet, despite this unprecedented material 
progress and the equally unprecedented hu- 
manizing of our attitudes toward less fortu- 
nate people, the crime rate continues to spi- 
ral upward. At the same time, there is a dis- 
quieting eroding of respect for law and due 
process. 

This, in capsule summary, is the situation 
which prompted the creation of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission. The task assigned, of de- 
termining causes and proposing solutions, 
was obviously impossible in any absolute 
sense, There is no more complex problem 
confronting mankind, and it is by no means 
unique to our country. 


THE COMMISSION’S REPORT 


The Commission, with 19 members, 63 staff 
members, and more than 200 consultants, 
and with the assistance of the FBI and other 
agencies of government, worked intensively 
for a period of 18 months. A massive report 
was submitted to the President in February 
1967. 

The Report makes some 200 specific recom- 
mendations—steps which could lead to a 
safer and more just society. They relate to 
basic changes in the operations of police, the 
courts and our system of corrections. They 
deal with juvenile delinquency. They call 
for far greater anti-crime effort by govern- 
ment at all levels and all citizens. 

But this is hardly the occasion to discuss 
detailed recommendations. Rather, it seems 
more useful to consider a specific major prob- 
lem. The greatest crime challenge to our free 
society is organized crime. I thought it might 
be of special interest to this distinguished 
group to consider this particular challenge. 


ORGANIZED CRIME 


Despite Congressional investigations and 
much talk, the public generally has only the 
vaguest conception of organized crime, what 
it is, and what it does. The term evokes, for 
the average person of our generation, an im- 
age of gang warfare (largely in Chicago) and 
perhaps of Al Capone being sent to jail for 
income tax violation because the law was too 
bumbling to convict him of murder and ex- 
tortion. 

The difficulty is that organized crime is 
largely invisible. The Commission described 
it as: 

“An organized society that ‘operates out- 
side of the control of the American people 
and their government, It involves thousands 
of criminals, working within structures as 
complex as those of any large corporation, 
subject to (private) laws more rigidly en- 
forced than those of legitimate governments. 
Its actions are not impulsive, but rather the 
result of intricate conspiracies, carried on 
over many years and aimed at gaining con- 


2The recommendation for Youth Service 
Bureaus is one hopeful result of this study. 
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trol over whole fields of activity in order 
to amass huge profit.” 

The objectives of organized crime are 
power and money. The base of its activity is 
the supplying of illegal goods and services— 
gambling, narcotics, loan sharking, prostitu- 
tion and other forms of vice. Of these, gam- 
bling is the most pervasive and the most 
profitable. It ranges from lotteries (such as 
the numbers racket), off track betting, and 
organized betting on sporting events, to 
illegal gambling casinos. In the large cities 
of our country, few gambling operators are 
independent of organized crime groups. 

No one knows the total take from illicit 
gambling. The best estimates available to the 
Commission indicated an annual profit of 
perhaps $6 to $7 billion per year. This illegal, 
non-taxed income is greater than the com- 
bined net profit last year of AT&T, General 
Motors and Standard Oil of New Jersey — the 
three largest corporate giants in this 
country.“ 

The importation and distribution of nar- 
cotics, chiefly heroin, is the second most im- 
portant activity of organized crime. The 
estimated annual profit is some $350 million. 
This enterprise is organized much like a 
legitimate importing, wholesaling and retail 
business. The heroin, originating chiefly in 
Turkey, is moved through several levels be- 
tween the importer and the street peddler. 
The markup has no parallel in legitimate 
business. Ten kilos of opium, purchased 
from a Turkish farmer at $350, will be proc- 
essed into heroin and retailed in New York 
for $225,000 or more. This cost to the addict, 
usually an unemployed slum dweller, makes 
it almost necessary that he steal regularly 
to support his addiction, The disastrous effect 
of drugs on those who become addicted is 
well understood. There is far less under- 
standing of the extent to which drug traffic 
promotes other crimes. 

The third major activity of organized 
crime is loan sharking. Operating through an 
elaborate structure, large sums of cash are 
filtered down to street level loan sharks who 
deal directly with borrowers. Interest rates 
vary widely, with 20% a week not being 
unusual, The loan sharker is more interested 
in perpetuating interest payments than in 
collecting principal. Force and threats of 
force of the most brutal kind, are custom- 
arily used—both to collect interest and to 
prevent borrowers from reporting to the 
police. 

In all of these illicit operations the “cus- 
tomers”—in reality the victims—are the 
people least able to afford criminal exploita- 
tion. They are the poor, the uneducated and 
the culturally deprived; in the great cities, 
where organized crime flourishes, the victims 
come largely from the ghettos. Their number 
is legion, 

But organized crime’s expanding activities 
are not limited to illicit goods and services. 
To an increasing extent, and with the profits 
from these activities, organized crime is in- 
filtrating legitimate businesses and unions. 
In some cities, it dominates juke box and 
vending machine distribution. Its ventures 
range from laundries, restaurants and bars to 
funeral homes and cemeteries. Through the 
use of force and intimidation, monopolies in 
the service or the product are frequently 
established and maintained, 

The full extent of this penetration of 
legitimate business is not known. But it is 
national in scope and increasing steadily, 
with some nationwide manufacturing and 


2 Crime Commission Report, 187. 

t AT&T, $1,987,943,000; General Motors, 
$1,793,391,691; Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
$1,090,944,000. 

$ Crime Commission Report 189; Report of 
the New York State Commission of Investi- 
gation, entitled “Syndicated Gambling in 
New York State” (1961). 
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service industries already believed to be 
under racketeering control.“ 

The basic core of organized crime in this 
country consists of 24 groups, operating as 
criminal cartels. Originally known as the 
Mafia, they are now called La Cosa Nostra. 
The 24 groups are loosely controlled at the 
top by a national body of overseers. J. 
Edgar Hoover describes the organization as 
follows: 

“La Cosa Nostra is the largest organization 
of the criminal underworld in this country. 

. . They have committed almost every crime 
under the sun... 

“La Cosa Nostra is a criminal fraternity 
whose membership is Italian either by birth 
or national origin. It has been found to 
control major racket activities in many of 
our larger metropolitan areas .. It operates 
on a nationwide basis. .. and until recently 
it carried on its activities with almost com- 
plete secrecy. It functions as a criminal 
cartel, adhering to its own body of ‘law and 
justice’. 

“The twenty four groups, each known as 
a ‘family’ vary in size from as many as 700, 
to as few as 20. Each group is tightly orga- 
nized and carefully structured—to assure 
loyalty, discipline and efficiency, and particu- 
larly to protect the upper echelons from the 
law.” 

At least two aspects of organized crime 
characterize it as a unique form of criminal 
activity. The first is systematic corruption— 
usually by bribery of police and public 
Officials. 

The second is rigid discipline, maintained 
through the position of “enforcer”. It 18 
his indelicate duty to maintain undeviating 
loyalty by the maiming and killing of re- 
calcitrant or disloyal members. 

The efficiency of these professional en- 
forcers is such that even the federal govern- 
ment, in organized crime prosecutions, can 
protect witnesses only by almost total con- 
finement. Indeed, it has been necessary— 
to protect witnesses from this retribution—to 
change their physical appearances, change 
their names, and even to remove them from 
the country. Incredible as it seems, this a 
measure of the impotence of our law 
enforcement. 


WHY ORGANIZED CRIME LIVES ABOVE THE LAW 


Why is it that we are so helpless in the 
face of such arrogance and criminality? This 
question received the most careful attention 
by the Commission. We found a number of 
reasons: 

1. Lack of Resources, Effective investi- 
gation and prosecution of organized crime 
require heavy commitments of time and re- 
sources by experienced manpower. The nec- 
essary commitment of resources has simply 
not been made—by the federal government 
or any state or local government. 

2. Lack of Coordination. Organized crime 
is national in scope. Our system of law en- 
forcement is essentially local. The FBI makes 
a valiant effort to encourage—it cannot com- 
mand—cooperation and coordination. But its 
resources are too thin, and the local response 
is often uninformed—and sometimes al- 
ready corrupted. 

8. Absence of Strategic Intelligence. Fight- 
ing organized crime is a form of warfare— 
against an enormously rich and well-disci- 
plined enemy. Police intelligence is usually 
tactical, being directed toward a specific 
prosecution. The greater need is for true 
strategic intelligence on the capabilities, in- 
tentions and vulnerability of organized crime 
groups. 


Nor have the unions escaped the grasping 
hand of organized crime. Control of labor 
provides unique opportunities for stealing 
union funds, extorting money by threat of 
labor strife, and providing pension and wel- 
fare funds to finance business ventures. 
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4. Failure to Impose Adequate Sanctions. 
The penalties imposed by law and the courts 
are usually inadequate to deter this type of 
crime. One difficulty is that the leaders are 
seldom brought to court. This causes judges, 
perhaps understandably, to be reluctant to 
impose stiff sentences on the underlings. 
Bookies, for example, are rarely jailed. In 
my view, a far sterner form of justice must 
be meted out—whether the guilty defendant 
is a lowly bookie or a syndicate head. 

5. Lack of Public and Political Commit- 
ment. Much of the urban public wants the 
services provided by organized crime. This 
tends to blunt the sort of demand, by an 
outraged public, which would assure more 
effective law enforcement. Moreover, there 
is frequently the corrosive effect of bribery 
and corruption which reaches into govern- 
ment itself. 

6. Difficulty in Obtaining Evidence. I have 
saved until last the single most important 
reason why organized crime flourishes be- 
yond the reach of the law. This is the diffi- 
culty of obtaining evidence, admissible in 
court, for conviction of its leaders. There is 
no secret as to the identity of many of these 
leaders. Their names are known to the police, 
the press and often to the public. They live 
in luxury, are often influential in their com- 
munities, and even become the subject of 
admiration—especially by the young and 
witless. They are living proof that crime 
does pay in America. 

Yet, these known robber barons of the 
mid-20th Century are rarely brought to 
justice because our system of law handicaps 
itself. These handicaps take many forms. 
Some are rooted in our Bill of Rights, as 
construed and enlarged by the courts. 


THE NEED FOR ELECTRONIC SURVEILLANCE 


This morning I shall speak only of one of 
these limitations: namely, that which effec- 
tively prevents the use against these crimi- 
nals of modern scientific methods of detec- 
tion. I refer, of course, to wiretapping and 
bugging. 

Organized crime, astutely taking advan- 
tage of our self-imposed restraints, operates 
largely through unwritten communications— 
word of mouth and the telephone. Records 
so familiar to legitimate business are never 
maintained. Massive gambling operations, in 
particular, are conducted nationwide through 
telephonic communications. 

Under present federal law, we have the 
insensible anomaly of permitting wiretap- 
ping, provided the information obtained is 
not publicly used—in court or elsewhere. 
There is no federal law with respect to bug- 
ging. State laws vary widely—both as to wire- 
tapping and bugging—with doubt still exist- 
ing whether federal law preempts the field. 
In sum, the present legislative situation is— 
as the Commission found—intolerable. 

Congress is currently debating a new fed- 
eral law. There are, broadly, three positions: 
(i) electronic surveillance by law enforce- 
ment should be permitted, and the product 
used in evidence, without restraint other than 
constitutional limitations; (ii) such survell- 
lance should be denied to law enforcement 
entirely, except only in espionage cases; or 
(ili) it should be allowed against major 
crime, upon court order and subject to care- 
fully defined limitations. 

We rightly cherish the privacy of citizens in 
their conversations. Indeed, unless substan- 
tial privacy exists the very fundamentals of 
free speech are threatened. Unrestrained 
wiretapping would be bad enough, but bug- 
ging is an even more repulsive form of in- 
trusion. Progress in electronics permits con- 
versation to be bugged at distances of 
hundreds of feet and through the most 
miniaturized and ingenious devices. Cer- 
tainly, no serious thought should be given 
to granting unlimited right to eavesdrop. 

At the other end of the spectrum of this 
argument, the view is strongly held that pri- 
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vacy is too dear a right to be entrusted even 
to judicial discretion, and that the only solu- 
tion is absolute prohibition—under any and 
all circumstances—of the use of wiretapping 
or bugging to combat crime. 

The middle ground, of court controlled 
electronic surveillance, seems far wiser to me 
than either of the foregoing extremes. This is 
a middle course which has proved successful 
in New York for some twenty years. It is the 
position advocated for many years, until re- 
cently, by the Department of Justice.’ 

The essence of this middle ground is to al- 
low electronic surveillance by law enforce- 
ment in its investigation of major crime, but 
only pursuant to prior order of a judge upon 
a proper showing of need and probable cause 
by a responsible law enforcement official.“ 
Legislation to this effect should also outlaw, 
with appropriate penalties, all private and 
unauthorized use of such surveillance. 

In my judgment, this middle course would 
protect and preserve privacy more effectively 
than would legislation which denies to law 
enforcement all use of these modern tech- 
niques of crime detection. The absolute pro- 
hibition would simply not be obeyed, as the 
need for this type of evidence in certain 
categories of crime is so compelling that 
surveillance would be accomplished surrepti- 
tiously. 

There are some who argue that this need 
of law enforcement has not in fact been dem- 
onstrated. One wonders what level of demon- 
stration is required. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of law enforcement officials believe that 
this type of evidence is indispensable to reach 
the higher echelons of organized crime. 

The most experienced district attorney in 
the United States in this field, Frank Hogan 
of New York, has testified that electronic 
surveillance is “the single most valuable 
Weapon in law enforcement’s fight against 
organized crime.” Mr. Hogan has further tes- 
tified under oath that without wiretapping, 
then permitted by New York law, his office 
could never have convicted Luciano, Jimmy 
Hines, Shapiro and other hoodlums.’ 

As the Crime Commission found: “Only in 
New York have law enforcement officials 
achieved some level of continuous success in 
bringing prosecutions against organized 
crime.” This was possible because New York 
permitted court-authorized wiretapping un- 
til federal court decisions clouded the legality 
of this procedure. 

A majority of the members of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission were convinced of the 
necessity of this type of evidence if law en- 
forcement is to have any reasonable chance 
of confronting organized crime successfully. 

Nor must we rely solely on American ex- 
perience. A Privy Council study in Great 
Britain concluded that it would be neither 
wise nor prudent “to deprive the police of 
this necessary weapon.” 1 


7See testimony before various Committees 
of Congress; see also Rogers, The Case for 
Wiretapping, 63 Yale Law Journal, 792 
(1954). 

®There should also be carefully defined 
limitations as to place, duration, ultimate 
disclosure and reporting. 

? Responsible law enforcement experts who 
have testified in favor of federal legislation 
allowing controlled wiretapping include the 
following: Francis Biddle, Ferdinand Pecora, 
Robert F. Kennedy, Anthony P. Savarese, 
Jr. (Chairman, New York Joint Legislative 
Committee on Privacy of Communications), 
Herbert J. Miller, Jr., Judge J. Edward Lum- 
bard, Frank O’Connor and numerous others. 
Support for such legislation has also come 
from the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York and the New York County 
Lawyers Association. 

1 Privy Councillor’s Report, 1957 (cited in 
the brief amici curiae on behalf of the Na- 
tional District. Attorneys Association in 
Berger v. New York, Case No. 615, Oct. Term 
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Indeed, I know of no other nation which 
imposes the type of limitations on law en- 
forcement now being advocated in our coun- 
try. 

THE BALANCE OF VALUES 

It is true, of course, that no other nation 
has a Bill of Rights as revered as ours, and 
no other nation provides so elaborately for 
the rights of persons suspected or accused 
of crime. Indeed, a case is now pending be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court in 
which the constitutionality of the New York 
electronics surveillance law is at issue. Con- 
gressional action obviously should await and 
be governed by the outcome of this case. 

But whatever the outcome may be, the 
fundamental issue will remain. How should 
we, in a free society, balance—to the greatest 
good of all—the interest of privacy against 
the needs of law enforcement. The balance 
actually is between the possibility of some 
limited intrusion on the privacy of a few 
innocent people as weighted against the ur- 
gent need for more effective means of deal- 
ing with the most sinister type of crime. 

The middle course, tried and tested in 
New York, seems to be the sensible answer. 
This course will result, it is true, in the in- 
terception of conversations by some innocent 
people—despite all of the safeguards. But is 
not this a small price to pay to protect our 
people and our institutions from this type 
of predatory criminal activity? 

Or, putting it different, is it really either 
necessary or socially desirable for the most 
powerful nation in the world to so shackle 
itself that cartels of organized criminals are 
free to prey upon millions of decent citizens 
and to make a mockery of the rule of law? 

It seems to me that the answer is crystal 
clear, and that appropriate remedial action 
is long overdue. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Illinois for his sup- 


port. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1968—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 7501) making 
appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments, the Executive 
Office of the President, and certain in- 
dependent agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of June 27, 1967, p. 17790, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no bjection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a relatively brief state- 
ment on the conference on H.R. 7501, 
the Post Office and Treasury Depart- 


1966, U.S. Supreme Court, p. 44, et seq. The 
Privy Council Report further found that 
court controlled wiretapping resulted in no 
“hardship to the innocent citizen.” 
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ment’s appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1968. 

The conference report contains a total 
of $7,545,641,000. This is $69,507,000 un- 
der the budget estimates; $46,411,000 
over the House bill; $9,526,000 under the 
Senate bill; and $451,584,865 over the 
1967 appropriations. 

For the Treasury Department, the con- 
ference bill contains $921,887,000, an in- 
crease of $6,161,000 over the House bill, 
$7,347,000 under the budget estimates, 
$150,000 under the Senate bill, and $24,- 
956,000 over the 1967 appropriation. Ma- 
jor changes under this title occurred in 
connection with the Internal Revenue 
Service. For “Revenue accounting and 
processing,” the Senate receded from its 
amendment numbered 4, thus allowing 
$177,000,000 for this activity for 1968. 
This amount is $24,000 under the budget 
estimate. Amendment numbered 5, as 
agreed to, appropriates $494,800,000 for 
compliance activities of the Internal 
Revenue Service, instead of $490 million 
as proposed by the House and $496.8 mil- 
lion as proposed by the Senate. The 
amount agreed to is $2 million under the 
estimate. 

For the Post Office Department, the 
bill appropriates $6,603,098,000, an in- 
crease of $425,778,000 over 1967, and rep- 
resents a decrease of $61,910,000 under 
the estimates. The amount allowed is $40 
million over the House bill and $9.3 mil- 
lion under the Senate bill. For Admin- 
istration and regional operation,“ there 
is appropriated $103,450,000, instead of 
$100,450,000 as proposed by the House 
and $105,973,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. The amount appropriated is $7.9 
million over 1967 and $4.5 million under 
the estimate. At an average salary of 
$10,600, the Department will be able to 
fund 8,365 positions under this appropri- 
ation for 1968. This will be an increase 
of 534 positions over the 7,831 positions 
that are available in fiscal year 1967. 

Language, as proposed by the House, 
limiting the number of employees in 
postal regional offices was deleted, and 
language, as proposed by the Senate, pro- 
hibiting payment of salaries of special 
assistants to regional directors for public 
information remains in the bill. 

For “Operations,” there is appropri- 
ated $5,306,500,000, instead of $5,269,- 
500,000 as proposed by the House and 
$5,307,500,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
The amount agreed to for “Operations” 
is $262.9 million over 1967, $37.6 million 
under the estimate, $37 million over the 
House bill, and $1 million under the Sen- 
ate bill. The amount appropriated will 
fund approximately 738,000 positions, an 
increase of 37,100 positions over 1967. 
These additional or new positions will 
be mostly clerks and carriers to cope 
with the estimated increase in mail vol- 
ume over 1967. 

In connection with the “Building oc- 
cupancy and postal supplies“ account, 
the Senate insisted on language, as con- 
tained in the Senate bill, to establish 
two separate appropriations to reflect 
“Building occupancy and postal supplies 
and services” costs separately. 

For Postal public buildings,” the bill 
appropriates $50 million instead of $45 
million as proposed by the House and 
$55,853,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
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The amount agreed to is $5,853,000 under 
the estimate, $5 million over the House, 
and $5.8 million under the Senate. 

Mr, President, this presentation 
touches on the main items of the report. 
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I ask unanimous consent that a table 
showing the 1967 appropriations, the 
1968 budget estimates, the House and 
Senate action, and the conference action 
on the bill be printed at this point in 


{Conference table] 


EFNA) 
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the Record. I hope the Senate will be 
willing to accept the conference report. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Treasury, Post Office, and Executive Office appropriation bill (H.R. 7601), fiscal year 1968 


TITLE 1—TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Appropria- 
tions, I 
year ‘19671 
$7,027, 000 
32, 988, 000 
265, 000 
33, 253, 000 
„278. 000 
21, 193, 000 
Bureau of Marcotics „275, 000 
Bureau of the Public Deb... 53, 794, 000 
Internal Revenue Service: 
Salaries and expenses. 18, 896, 000 
88 eee and processing HEN 207 


Budget esti- Conference 
mates, fiscal | Passed House | Passed Senate action 
year 1968 
$7,317, 000 $7,015, 000 $7,015, 000 
34, 500, 000 34, 500, 000 34, 500, 000 


8 
8 


34, 500, 34, 500, 000 34, 500, 000 

2 89, 061, 89,361,000 | 89, 361,000 
14, 600, 14, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 
6, 565, 6, 565, 000 6, 565, 000 
54, 784. 54, 748, 000 54, 748, 000 
20, 060, 19, 960, 000 19, 960, 000 
177, 024, 000 175,000,000 | 177, 000, 000 
, 016, 000 496, 800,000 | 494, 800, 000 
800, 000 500, 000 500, 000 


Conference action compared with— 

Conference | Budget esti- 
Appropria- | mates, House Senate 
tions, fiscal year 1968 

year 1967 

—$12, 000 —$302, 000 —$150, 000 
+1, 512, 000 

—265, 000 
+1, 247, 000 

1, 083, 000 
—7, 193, 000 

+290, 000 - 

+954, 000 +2, 700, 000 


Total, Internal Revenue Service 665, 132,000 | 698, 900, 000 692,260,000 | 692,260,000 | +27, 128, 000 
Office of the Treasurer 348, 6, 588, 6, 588, , 588, 000 240, 
US. Secret Service.. z 15,631,000 | 16,919, 000 16, 850,000 | 16,850,000 | +1, 219; 000 
Total, title I, Treasury Department. . 896,931,000 | 929, 234,000 | 915,726,000 | 922,037,000 | 921,887,000 | +24,956,000 | —7,347,000 | +6, 161, 000 
TITLE H—POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Administration and regional operation... $107,973, 000 | $100, 450, 000 | $105,973, 000 | $103, 450, 000 
Research, development, and engineering. 23, 148, 23, 148, 000 23, 148, 000 23, 148, 000 
SSS AEN EEEN , 344, 059, 000 5, 269, 500, 000 8, 307, 500, 000 15, 306, 500, 000 
A OT aed OAIR. 258.130.800 258.600.000 ooch 650, 000, 000 
u 130, aa Sst Reta PAA 
1 — — ga FFF N E y E PAA ER a 185,724,000 | 185,724, 000 
N O OR E, EE A 2a 89, 276, 000 89, 276, 000 
Piant equi 201, 345, 000 200,000,000 | 195,000,000 | 195, 000, 000 
Postal public buldings 55,853,000 | 45,000,000} 85, 853, 000 0, 000, 000 


eee 320, 000 6. 665, 008, 000 . 563, 098, 000 


61, 910, 000 +-40, 000, 000 


TITLE 1II—EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Compensation of — er 000 $150, 000 $150, 000 $150, 000 
The White 000 3,009, 000 3, 009, 000 3, 009, 000 
Special proj 000 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
Operating e: 000 708, 000 708, 000 708, 000 
* E 
Council o ic Advisers. „ „ y 
National Securi 000 664, 000 664, 000 664, 000 
fund for 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Expenses of management imp: 000 350, 000 350, 000 350, 000 
Total, — Ill, Executive Office of 
—: hs E EA 17, 014, 135 17, 739, 000 17, 489, 000 17, 739, 000 
TITLE IV—INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
the United States -n.54 $2,355,000 | $2,407,000 407,000 | $2,407,000 | 22, 407, 000 e . [ene <BR 
arma ive —.— nce of the United a. Nl rons nigel 250, 000 — SE GLE pn ESIGN WANE eS acd WP Need —$250, 000 
imental 
r 000 510, 000 510, 000 510, 000 a A E/E" i EEEREN N 
Total, title IV, independent agencies 2, 791, 000 3, 167, 000 2,917, 000 2,917, 000 2,917, 000 +126, 000 —250, 000 
Grand total, titles 1, II. III, and Iv ý 


1 Includes amounts = in 24 Supplemental a Act, 1967 (Public Law 90-21). 


2 Includes reduction of $1,339,000 contained in S. Doc. 23. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE RE- 
CEIVED DURING ADJOURNMENT— 
ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RES- 
OLUTION SIGNED 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 28, 1967, 


The Secretary of the Senate, on 
June 28, 1967, received the following 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives: 

That the Speaker had affixed his sig- 
nature to the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolution, and they were signed 
by the President pro tempore: 

H.R. 4880. An act to extend the time within 
which certain requests may be filed under 
the Tariff Schedules Technical Amendments 
Act of 1965; 

H.R. 5615. An act to continue until the 


3 Includes increase of $2,700,000 contained in S. Doc. 23. 


close of June 30, 1969, the existing suspen- 
sion of duties for metal scrap; 

H.R. 10948. An act to amend and extend 
title V of the Higher Education Act of 1965; 
and 

H. J. Res. 652. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968, and for other purposes. 


PETITION 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a resolution 
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of the General Assembly of Ohio, which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, as follows: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 66 


Resolution memorializing the 90th Congress 
of the United States to take whatever ac- 
tion may be necessary and appropriate to 
bring a lasting peace to the Middle East 
Whereas, The recent tragic war between 

Israel and the Arab states has emphasized, 

once again, the fact that the nations of the 

world are highly interdependent and that, 
consequently, a rash and unconsidered action 
by any one of them may jeopardize the 
peaceful pursuits and well-being of all; and 

Whereas, This situation has also demon- 
strated that such interdependence has raised 
the destructive potential of every nation, 
regardless of its rank as a primary or sec- 
ondary power, to an historically unprece- 
dented level; and 

Whereas, The territorial integrity of the 

Middle East, together with the right of all 

countries to the free and unharassed use of 

the Suez Canal, the Strait of Tiran, and the 

Gulf of Aqaba, has thus become a matter of 

supreme human, as well as international, 

importance, and one which we can disregard 
only at our peril; and 

Whereas, The events of the past several 
years have thoroughly illustrated the dangers 
inherent in a failure to thoroughly resolve 
such problems—which have displayed a tend- 
ency to proliferate that is in almost direct 
proportion to the degree of complacency with 
which we have regarded them; therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That the 107th General Assembly 
of Ohio hereby memorializes the 90th Con- 
gress to take all necessary and appropriate 
action to end forever the possibility of con- 
flict in the Middle East; to encourage fruit- 
ful negotiations between Israel and the Arab 
nations; and to reaffirm the position of the 

United States in regard to the right of in- 

nocent through the affected water- 

ways; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this Resolution 
be spread upon the pages of the Journal, and 
that the Clerk of the Senate transmit duly 
authenticated copies of this Resolution to 
the President of the United States, the Vice 

President of the United States, the Speaker 

of the House of Representatives of the United 

States, the Honorable Frank J. Lausche, the 

Honorable Stephen M. Young, to each mem- 

ber of the House of Representatives in Con- 

gress from Ohio, and to the Honorable James 

A. Rhodes. 

Attest: 
THOS. E. BATEMAN, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


PETITION FOR CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, as my 
distinguished colleagues know, a number 
of States have approved petitions calling 
for a constitutional convention to pro- 
pose an amendment to reapportion the 
State legislatures. Colorado has joined 
those States; and, according to the rules 
of the Senate, I ask unanimous consent 
that Senate Joint Memorial No. 5, 
adopted by the 46th General Assembly 
of the State of Colorado be printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The joint memorial was referred to 
oe Committee on the Judiciary, as fol- 
OWS: 
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SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 5 


Joint memorial memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to call a conven- 
tion for the purpose of proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, to secure to the people the 
right of some choice in the method of 
apportionment of one house of a state 
legislature on a basis other than popula- 
tion alone 
Whereas, The United States Supreme 

Court has ruled that membership in both 

houses of a bicameral state legislature must 

be apportioned only according to population; 
and 

Whereas, For one hundred and seventy- 
five years the people of the various states 
have had the freedom to apportion their 
state legislatures in the manner they felt 
best reflected the interest of the people, rec- 
ognizing that a system of apportionment 
that might be appropriate for one state 
would not necessarily meet the needs of 
another state, but that each state should be 
free to make its own selection; now, there- 
fore, 

Be It Resolved by the Senate of the Forty- 
sixth General Assembly of the State of Colo- 
rado, the House of Representatives concur- 
ring herein: 

That this General Assembly hereby re- 
spectfully petitions the Congress of the 
United States to call a constitutional con- 
vention for the purpose of submitting a 
constitutional amendment to the states, 
which will secure to the people the right of 
some choice in the method of apportionment 
of one house of a state legislature on a basis 
other than population alone; and 

Be It Further Resolved, That this Memo- 
rial is rescinded if the Congress itself, no 
later than June 30, 1967, proposes such a 
plan to the states for ratification; and 

Be It Further Resolved, That a duly at- 
tested copy of this Memorial be transmitted 
to the members of the Congress of the 
United States from the State of Colorado. 

Marx A. HOGAN, 
President of the Senate. 
Comrort W. SHAW, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
JoHN D. VANDERHOOF, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Henry C. KIMBROUGH, 

Chief Clerk of the House of Representa- 

tives. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. PROXMIRE, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 5. A bill to assist in the promotion of 
economic stabilization by requiring the dis- 
closure of finance charges in connection with 
extension of credit (Rept. No. 392). 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, earlier to- 
day the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ProxmirE] filed a report on S. 5, the 
truth-in-lending legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be printed, together with the indi- 
vidual views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc of Ohio in the chair). Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 
Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 
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By Mr. HRUSKA (for himself, Mr. 
DRESEN, Mr. Ervin, Mr. MILLER, Mr. 
Percy, and Mr. HANSEN): 

S. 2048. A bill to amend the Sherman Act 
to prohibit the investment of certain income 
in any business enterprise affecting inter- 
state or foreign commerce; and 

S. 2049. A bill to prohibit the investment 
of income derived from certain criminal ac- 
tivities in any business enterprise affecting 
interstate or foreign commerce, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hruska when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear un- 
der separate heading.) 

By Mr. HRUSKA (for himself, Mr. 
DIRKSEN, Mr. ErvIn, and Mr. HAN- 


SEN): 

S. 2050. A bill to prohibit electronic sur- 
veillance by persons other than duly author- 
ized law enforcement officers engaged in the 
investigation or prevention of specified cate- 
gories of offenses, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hruska when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HRUSKA (for himself, Mr. 
DIRKSEN, Mr. Ervin, Mr. Percy, and 
Mr. HANSEN): 

S. 2051. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to provide for improved crimi- 
nal procedure, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hruska when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BAKER: 

S. 2052. A bill for the relief of Hong Sing 

Cheung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MILLER (for himself and Mr. 
PERCY) : 

S. 2053. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide for periodic cost- 
of-living increases in monthly benefits pay- 
able thereunder; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

S. 2054. A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MILLER when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ERVIN (for himself and Mr. 
Jona of North Carolina): 

S. 2055. A bill for the relief of Yadkin 
County, N.C.; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. SPONG: 

S. 2056. A bill to require Members of Con- 
gress to file annual financial statements for 
themselves, their spouses, and their minor 
children, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules an: Administration. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 2057. A bill to amend the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act, 
as amended, to provide for more effective 
regulation under such act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Rirsicorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOMINICK: 

S. 2058. A bill to provide a practicable 
weather modification program for the Upper 
Colorado River Basin; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dominick when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BREWSTER (for himself and 
Mr. TYDINGS) : 

S. 2059. A bill to authorize construction 
of the Six Bridge Dam and Reservoir on the 
Monocacy River in Frederick and Carroll 
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Counties, Md.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BREWSTER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a 7 ional heading.) 

By Mr. PELL: 


S. 2060. A bill to amend section 503 (f) 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to extend for a period 
of 10 years the authorization to make ap- 
propriations for allocations and grants for 
the collection and publication of documen- 
tary sources significant to the history of the 
United States; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. PELL when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PELL (for himself, Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH, Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Javrrs, and Mr. GRUENING) : 

S. 2061. A bill to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Pett when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PERCY: 

S. 2062. A bill to increase the supply of 
trained housing and community develop- 
ment specialists; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency 

(See the remarks of Mr. Percy when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 2063, A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment and development of the Kenilworth 
National Capital Park in the District of Co- 
lumbia for the benefit of the people of the 
United States and, in particular, children; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 


AMENDING SOCIAL SECURITY AND 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACTS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk two bills, in behalf of myself 
and the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Percy]. I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Record, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, and, without objection, the bills 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. MILLER 
(for himself and Mr. Percy), were re- 
ceived, read twice by their titles, ap- 
propriately referred, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

To the Committee on Finance: 

S. 2053. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for periodic 
cost-of-living increases in monthly benefits 
payable thereunder: 


“S. 2053 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
202 of the Social Security Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 


“ ‘COST-OF-LIVING INCREASE IN BENEFITS 

“‘(w)(1) For purposes of this sub- 
section— 

“*(A) the term “price index” means the 
annual average over a calendar year of the 
Consumer Price Index (all items—United 
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States city average) published monthly by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics; and 

„B) the term “base period” means the 
calendar year 1965. 

2) As soon after January 1, 1968, and 
as soon after January 1 of each succeeding 
year as there becomes available necessary 
data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor, the Secretary shall 
determine the per centum of increase (if 
any) in the price index for the calendar year 
ending with the close of the preceding De- 
cember over the price index for the base 
period. For each full 3 per centum of in- 
crease occurring in the price index for the 
latest calendar year with respect to which 
a determination is made in accordance with 
this paragraph over the price index for the 
base period, there shall be made, in accord- 
ance with the succeeding provisions of this 
subsection, an increase of 3 per centum in 
the monthly insurance benefits payable 
under this title. 

“ (3) Increases in such insurance bene- 
fits shall be effective for benefits payable with 
respect to months in the one-year period 
commencing with April of the year in which 
the most recent determination pursuant to 
paragraph (2) is made and ending with the 
close of the following March. 

“ (4) In determining the amount of any 
individual’s monthly insurance benefit for 
purposes of applying the provisions of sec- 
tion 203(a) (relating to reductions of bene- 
fits when necessary to prevent certain maxi- 
mum benefits from being exceeded), amounts 
payable by reason of this subsection shall 
not be regarded as part of the monthly ben- 
efit of such individual. 

65) Any increase to be made in the 
monthly benefits payable to or with respect 
to any individual shall be applied after all 
other provisions of this title relating to the 
amount of such benefit have been applied. 
If the amount of any increase payable by 
reason of the provisions of this subsection 
is not a multiple of $0.10, it shall be reduced 
to the next lower multiple of 80.10.“ 

To the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare: 

S. 2054. A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 is amended 
by adding after section 21 thereof the fol- 
lowing new section: 


“COST-OF-LIVING INCREASES IN BENEFITS 


“Sec. 22. (a) As soon after January 1, 1968, 
and as soon after January 1 of each succeed- 
ing year as there becomes available neces- 
sary data from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the Department of Labor, the Board 
shall determine the per centum of increase 
(if any) in the price index for the calendar 
year ending with the close of the preceding 
December over the price index for the base 
period. For each full 3 per centum of increase 
occurring in the price index for the latest cal- 
endar year with respect to which a deter- 
mination is made in accordance with this 
subsection over the price index for the base 
period, there shall be made, in accordance 
with the succeeding provisions of this sec- 
tion, an increase of 3 per centum in the 
amount of each annuity, pension, and other 
benefit payable under this Act. 

“*(b) Increases under subsection (a) shall 
be effective in the case of any annuity, pen- 
sion, or other benefit under this Act payable 
with respect to months in the one-year pe- 
riod commencing with April of the year in 
which the most recent determination pur- 
suant to subsection (a) is made and ending 
with the close of the following March. 

„e) Any increase under subsection (a) 
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shall apply with respect to all benefits pay- 
able under this Act during the period for 
which such increase is effective regardless of 
the provisions under which such benefits are 
payable or the manner in which the amounts 
payable are determined, but shall be applied 
with respect to the benefit payable to or with 
respect to any particular individual only af- 
ter all of the other provisions of this Act 
which relate to eligibility for and the amount 
of such benefit have been applied; except 
that (1) the provisions of section 5(i) shall 
not be applied until after such increase is 
applied, and (2) in determining the amount 
of any individual’s annuity for purposes of 
applying the first sentence of section 5(h), 
any amount payable by reason of this section 
shall not be regarded as part of such annuity. 

„d) If the amount of the increase in any 
benefit under subsection (a) is not a mul- 
tiple of $0.10, it shall be reduced to the next 
lower multiple of $0.10. 

le) For purposes of this section— 

i) the term “price index” means the an- 
nual average over a calendar year of the Con- 
sumer Price Index (all items—United States 
city average) published monthly by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics; and 


“*(2) the term “base period“ means the 
calendar year 1965.“ 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the first 
of these bills has to do with social se- 
curity pension increases, and the second 
has to do with Railroad Retirement Act 
pension increases. Under these bills, 
there would be an automatic increase in 
the pensions for every 3-percent increase 
in the retail Consumer Price Index. 

This proposal was first advanced by 
me as an amendment to the Medicare 
Act in 1965. If it had been accepted, it 
would have taken the place of the flat 
7-percent increase that was authorized 
at that time. 

Mr. President, my amendment was de- 
feated because of the opposition of the 
administration leadership in the Sen- 
ate. Iam very sorry that it was defeated, 
because if it had been accepted, the T- 
percent increase which social security 
pensioners are enjoying would now be 
12 percent, because that is the amount 
of the cost-of-living increase which 
would have taken effect for their pen- 
sions. 

Last year, the Republican Party's 
task force on problems of the aged unan- 
imously endorsed my proposal. They 
also made a finding that it would not re- 
quire an increase in social security taxes 
because, as the price index went up, 
wages would also go up, and that would 
mean a higher amount of salary and 
wages subject to the social security tax. 

Therefore, this proposal has a built- 
in safety feature in that no additional 
taxes would be required, and at the same 
time millions of older Americans would 
be protected from the erosion of their 
pensions by the inflation which is stead- 
ily growing and worsening, 

We read in the newspapers today that 
for the last month there was an increase 
of three-tenths of 1 percent in the cost 
of living, which was the identical amount 
of the increase in the previous month, so 
that in only 2 months there has been 
an increase in the cost of living of six- 
tenths of 1 percent. 

What are these older Americans go- 
ing to do to meet the erosion of their 
pension dollars as the result of this con- 
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tinuing and worsening inflation? They 
are helpless. The only place they can 
turn is to Congress. Heretofore Congress 
has legislated increases in social secu- 
rity and railroad retirement pensions 
every 3, 4, or 5 years. I suggest, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that it is wrong to put these mil- 
lions of older Americans in the political 
arena; especially the partisan political 
arena, by putting them at the mercy of 
politicians who make speeches just be- 
fore elections, in effect promising them 
that if they will vote right they will have 
social security or railroad retirement 
pension increases when Congress recon- 
venes. 

Under my proposal this would not hap- 
pen and there would not be partisan po- 
litical appeals to these people because 
as the Consumer Price Index goes up 
pensions automatically would go up. 
There is nothing new or unusual about 
this proposal. Congress in 1962 adopted 
this approach with respect to civil serv- 
ice retirees. Today, those who have been 
faithful public servants and who are re- 
tired and are living on civil service re- 
tirement pensions receive automatic in- 
creases when the Consumer Price Index 
rises 3 percent. When it rises by 3 percent 
their pensions are automatically in- 
creased. It is little enough for us to do 
the same thing for Railroad Retirement 
Act retirees and social security retirees. 

Mr. President, I hope that these two 
bills will receive early and favorable con- 
sideration. 


FEDERAL PESTICIDE CONTROL ACT 
OF 1967 


Mr. RIBICOFF., Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, the Fed- 
eral Pesticide Control Act of 1967. This 
bill is essentially identical to S. 2470 
which I introduced in the 89th Congress. 

I am pleased to introduce the admin- 
istration’s pesticide control bill once 
again. I appreciate the action of the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture in granting me this privilege. 

This legislation was developed from the 
hearings of the Subcommittee on Execu- 
tive Reorganization and International 
Organizations during the 88th Congress. 
It carries out some of the principal rec- 
ommendations of the subcommittee re- 
port on pesticides and public policy filed 
last year. 

The bill contains six major provisions, 
First, it requires that every establish- 
ment engaged in the manufacture or 

processing of an economic poison be reg- 
istered with the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Second, it permits the inspection of any 
establishment in which economic poisons 
or devices are manufactured, or any 
means of conveyance of economic 
poisons. Third, it provides that an eco- 
nomic poison shall be deemed mis- 
branded if it is manufactured in an es- 
tablishment which is not duly registered. 
Fourth, it states that an economic poison 
shall be considered adulterated if the 
manufacturing methods do not conform 
to good manufacturing practice. Fifth, it 
empowers the Federal courts to issue in- 
junctions to restrain violations of the 
act. And sixth, it adds civil remedies to 
the existing criminal sanctions. These 
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new tools will strengthen the regulatory 
efforts of the Department of Agriculture. 

The only significant change in this 
bill is the addition of the designation 
of the Secretary of the Interior in sec- 
tion 8 of the bill for coordination and 
other purposes. This change was made 
to reflect the transfer of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration 
to the Interior Department in Reorga- 
nization Plan No, 2 of 1966. 

Mr. President, it has been almost 3 
years since I introduced my first bill to 
strengthen Federal regulation of pesti- 
cides. In that time pesticide production 
has increased 15 percent to nearly 1 
million pounds a year. During this period 
13,000 new pesticide products have been 
registered with the Department of Agri- 
culture. The growth in production and 
the number of new pesticides poses dif- 
ficult problems of effective regulation. 

Many of the new pesticides are more 
potent and more selective than their 
predecessors. This shows notable prog- 
ress over the broad spectrum of pesti- 
cides. The new generation will not in- 
discriminately harm any organism they 
touch. They are an important advance 
in safety for plants, animals, and hu- 
mans. 

But inherent in these new forms is a 
new danger to life. For these new pesti- 
cides are becoming more like drugs in 
their content and potential effect. They 
raise the specter of unrecognized, grave 
hazards to man. Recent reports from 
three researchers indicate that agents 
contained in certain pesticides are capa- 
ble of doubling the mutation rate in hu- 
man beings. If the mutations occur in the 
nonreproductive cells of the body they 
can cause numerous diseases, including 
cancer. If the mutations occur in the 
reproductive organs they can result in 
genetic changes which could be trans- 
mitted to future generations. 

In following this line of inquiry an 
FDA scientist conducted an investigation 
of certain fungicides which have a 
chemical structure very similar to thalid- 
omide, the sedative that resulted in the 
birth of thousands of deformed babies 
a few years ago. The researcher found 
that the pesticides produced a high rate 
of birth defects in the experimental ani- 
mals. 

These findings were supported by 
another study which concluded that— 

The amount of pesticide chemicals man 
is now absorbing from his environment is 
enough to double the normal mutation rate. 


The dangers of the “silent spring” 
Rachel Carson wrote about are still with 
us. They underscore the need for better 
regulation of the pesticide manufactur- 
ing, labeling, and distribution process to 
assure that high safety standards are 
maintained. Pesticides are becoming 
more sophisticated in their composition 
and effect. Accordingly, we must enact 
regulations which keep pace with scien- 
tific progress—and with new chemicals 
aimed at killing insects and other life 
forms that destroy agricultural crops. 
Since pesticides are developing the at- 
tributes of drugs, it is appropriate that 
we provide drug-like controls over pesti- 
cide production and transportation. 
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The widespread use of pesticides at 
home, on farms, and in industry has 
launched the world on an uncharted eco- 
logical sea. For better and for worse we 
are altering our environment in number- 
less, unknown ways every day. We are 
controlling pests and so promoting more 
abundant agriculturat production, but at 
what human cost? What latent genetic 
changes have we unleashed? No one 
knows. 

How have we impaired man's ability 
to function in his world? A report by the 
University of Colorado Medical Center 
last year showed that men exposed to 
certain pesticide compounds over a long 
period have relatively slow reaction times 
and poor memories, tend to have less 
energy and become unusually irritable. 

What is the impact on wildlife of con- 
tinued exposure to pesticides? Studies of 
DDT residues in a marsh on the Long 
Island shore indicate that fish and bird 
populations are adversely affected by 
sustained ingestion of this pesticide. 

All these experiments and studies 
strongly suggest that harmful chemical 
substances are moving through the bi- 
ological and geological cycles of the earth 
in unknown concentrations that have 
far-reaching and only dimly known ef- 
fects on the ecological system. 

In our determination to save crops, we 
may be shortening our own lives. 

Mr. President, the bill I introduce to- 
day is an important step forward im- 
proved pesticide control. But beyond this, 
the entire Nation must be more con- 
cerned with preserving the ecological 
balance in nature. For if this balance is 
upset, all life on the planet could be 
jeopardized. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2057) to amend the Fed- 
eral Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenti- 
cide Act, as amended, to provide for more 
effective regulation under such act, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
RIBIcoFF, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2057 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Federal Pesticide Control Act of 1967”. 

Src. 2. (e) Section 4 of the Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act 
(61 Stat. 167; 7 U.S.C. 135b) is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(g) Any person who on the date of enact- 
ment of this subsection owns or operates any 
establishment in any State, territory, or the 
District of Columbia, engaged in the manu- 
facture, preparation, propagation, com- 
pounding, or processing of an economic 
poison shall, within one hundred eighty days 
after such date, apply to the Secretary for 
the regulation of each such establishment 
giving his name and the address of each such 
establishment operated by him, Any person 
who begins operation of any such establish- 
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mant after such date shall, within thirty 
days after beginning such operation, simi- 
larly apply for registration with the Secre- 
tary. Except as otherwise provided in this 
subsection, the Secretary shall register any 
such establishment if the operator thereof 
furnishes the required information. In any 
case in which the Secretary finds, after no- 
tice and opportunity for hearing, that any 
methods used in, or any facilities or controls 
used for, the manufacture, preparing, propa- 
gating, compounding, or processing of any 
economic poison, or the disposal of waste 
resulting therefrom, are in violation of regu- 
lations of the Secretary, or otherwise do not 
conform to, or are not operated or admin- 
istered in conformity with, good manufac- 
turing and waste disposal practices to assure 
that such economic poison will meet the re- 
quirements of this Act as to safety and will 
have the identity and strength and meet the 
quality and purity characteristics which it 
purports or is represented to possess and to 
assure that the disposal of waste will not re- 
sult in any pollution which would endanger 
the public health or welfare, he may suspend 
the registration of such establishment until 
the operator demonstrates compliance with 
the requirements of this subsection. No es- 
tablishment for which a registration has 
been suspended shall be reregisterd during 
the period of suspension.” 

(b) Section 2 of said Act (61 Stat. 163; 7 
U.S.C. 135) is amended by changing the pe- 
riod at the end of subsection z to a semi- 
colon and adding the word “or” and a new 
paragraph as follows: 

“(1) if it was manufactured, prepared, prop- 
agated, compounded, or processed in an es- 
tablishment for which a registration was not 
fully effective under section 4g of this Act.” 

Src, 3. (a) Said Act is amended by chang- 
ing the present heading preceding section 5 
(61 Stat. 168; 7 U.S.C. 135c) to read “Books 
and Records and Factory Inspection.” 

(b) Section 5 of said Act (61 Stat. 168; 7 
U.S.C. 135c) is amended by designating the 
existing provisions as subsection (a) and by 
adding a new subsection (b) reading as fol- 
lows: “For purposes of enforcing the pro- 
visions of this Act, officers or employees duly 
designated by the Secretary, upon presenting 
appropriate credentials to the owner, oper- 
ator, or agent in charge, are authorized (1) 
to enter, at reasonable times, any factory, 
warehouse, or other establishment in which 
any economic poison or device is manufac- 
tured, prepared, propagatec, compounded, 
processed, or held for distribution or sale in 
any Territory or in the District of Columbia 
or in interstate or foreign commerce, or is 
held after such distribution or sale, or to 
enter any means of conveyance being used 
to transport or hold any economic poison or 
device in any Territory or the District of 
Columbia or in interstate or foreign com- 
merce; (2) to inspect, at reasonable times 
and within reasonable limits and in a rea- 
sonable manner, such factory, warehouse, es- 
tablishment, or means of conveyance and all 
pertinent data and equipment, finished and 
unfinished materials, containers and labeling 
therein, and all things therein (including 
records, files, papers, processes, controls, and 
facilities) bearing on whether any economic 
poison is adulterated or misbranded within 
the meaning of this Act, or which may other- 
wise bear on whether such Act is being or 
has been violated; and (3) to obtain samples 
of such materials or containers thereof, or of 
such labeling. Each such inspection shall be 
commended and completed with reasonable 
promptness. If the officer or employee obtains 
any samples, prior to leaving the premises, he 
shall give to the owner, operator, or agent in 
charge a receipt describing the samples ob- 
tained. If an analysis is made of any such 
sample, a copy of the results of such analysis 
shall be furnished promptly to the owner, 
operator, or agent in charge.” 
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(b) Section 3 of said Act (61 Stat. 166; 7 
U.S.C. 135a) is amended by inserting before 
the semicolon at the end of subsection c(2) 
a comma end the following: “or to refuse to 
permit entry or inspection as authorized by 
section 6 of this Act“. 

Sec. 4. Subsection y of section 2 of said Act 
(61 Stat. 163; 7 U.S.C. 135) is amended by 
inserting before the period at the end thereof 
a comma and the following: “or if the 
methods used in, or the facilities or controls 
used for, the manufacture, preparation, 
propagation, compounding, or processing of 
said economic poison were in violation of 
regulations of the Secretary or otherwise 
did not conform to or were not operated or 
administered in conformity with good manu- 
facturing practice to assure that such eco- 
nomic poison will meet the requirements of 
this Act as to safety and will have the 
identity and strength and meet the quality 
and purity characteristics, which it purports 
or is represented to ess.“ 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 2 of said Act (61 Stat. 
163; 7 U.S.C. 135) is further amended by 
adding a new subsection (aa) as follows: 

(aa) The terms ‘proper court’ and 
‘district court’ mean a United States Dis- 
trict Court, the District Court of Guam, the 
District Court of the Virgin Islands, and the 
highest court of American Samoa.” 

(b) Section 6 of said Act (61 Stat. 168; 7 
U.S.C. 135d) is further amended by redesig- 
nating subsections d and e as subsections e 
and f, respectively, and by adding after sub- 
section c a new subsection d as follows: 

“(d) The district courts are vested with 
jurisdiction specifically to enforce, and to 
prevent and restrain violations of, this Act.” 

(c) Section 8 of said Act (61 Stat. 170; 
7 U.S.C. 135f) is amended by redesignating 
subsections c and d as subsections d and e, 
respectively, and by adding after subsection 
b a new subsection c as follows: 

“c, Any person who violates any provision 
of this Act shall forfeit to the United 
States a sum, not more than $1,000, for each 
such violation, which forfeiture shall be re- 
coverable in a civil suit brought in the name 
of the United States.” 

Sec. 6. Section 9a(1) of said Act (61 Stat. 
170; 7 U.S.C. 135g) is amended by (1) strik- 
ing out “or” after the semicolon in clauses 
(c) and (d), and (2) by adding after clause 
(d) two new clauses as follows: 

“(e) If any of the claims made for it or 
any of the directions for use differ in sub- 
stance from the representations made in con- 
nection with its registration; or 

“(f) if its composition differs from the 
composition as represented in connection 
with its registration; or”. 

Sec. 7. Section 2 of said Act (61 Stat. 163; 
7 U.S.C, 135) is further amended by inserting 
before the semicolon at the end of subsection 
z(2)(c) a comma and the following: “in- 
cluding the protection of living man and 
other vertebrate animals, vegetation, and 
useful invertebrate animals”. 

Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Secretaries of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the Interior shall provide for 
appropriate coordination of the administra- 
tion of this Act with the administration of 
any other Act administered by the Secretaries 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Interior relating to control, prevention, or 
abatement of air or water pollution. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
as superseding or limiting the functions of 
the Secretaries of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Interior under any other 
law relating to control, prevention, or abate- 
ment of air or water pollution and no pro- 
ceeding or determination under this Act shall 
preclude any proceeding or be considered de- 
terminative of any issue of fact or law in 
any proceeding under any Act administered 
by the Secretaries of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Interior. 
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COLORADO RIVER BASIN 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, the 
Senate Interior Committee is currently 
engaged in the markup of the Colorado 
River Basin legislation. The controversy 
surrounding this legislation highlights 
the critical water problems facing the 
seven Colorado River Basin States. 

But there is only one total solution to 
the problem—more water. There are sev- 
eral ways in which the solution to this 
problem can be approached. Clearly, the 
importation of more water into the basin 
would be helpful and very likely the 
development of desalinization processes 
would take some of the pressure off the 
Upper Basin States. 

But I would submit that weather modi- 
fication can offer an immediate and 
direct partial solution to the problem by 
increasing the supply of water in the 
river. 

The bill I am introducing today would 
provide for a pilot project for weather 
modification in the Upper Colorado River 
Basin States. The bill authorizes $3 mil- 
lion for each of 3 years—$1 million each 
year for the direct application of weather 
modification techniques and $2 million 
each year for the study of the results 
and effects of the program. The program 
would be under the direct supervision of 
the Secretary of Interior with a coordi- 
nating committee for assistance purposes. 

Such a program should relieve the 
pressure of the problems of water 
shortages being encountered in the Colo- 
rado River Basin States. 

I am aware of many of the problems 
connected with weather modification. 
Certainly we have much to learn about 
the effect of weather modification upon 
ecology and we must be equally aware of 
the legal ramifications. This is one reason 
why the bill I am proposing provides 
twice as much money per year for the 
study of the effects of the program as 
it does for the actual application of 
weather modification techniques. 

However, we must recognize the tre- 
mendous advances made in recent 
years—even in recent months—in the 
field of weather modification. We now 
have at our disposal sophisticated scien- 
tific methods of weather modification. I 
am, therefore, convinced that it is time 
to get off dead center and start applying 
these techniques for the direct benefit of 
our water-hungry regions. 

Mr. President, later in the session I 
plan to say more on this subject and 
detail my thoughts on the potential of 
weather modification. 

But at this time, Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to provide a practical weather modi- 
fication program for the Upper Colorado 
River Basin. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD, 

The bill (S. 2058) to provide a practi- 
cable weather modification program for 
the Upper Colorado River Basin, intro- 
duced by Mr. Dominick, was received, 
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read twice by its title, referred to the 

Committee on Commerce, and ordered 

to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 
S. 2058 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Upper Colorado 
River Basin Weather Modification Act”. 

Src. 2. It is recognized that the present 
and growing water shortage in the Colorado 
River Basin has created serious problems of 
national concern. Congress recognizes that 
there is an urgent need to find new sources 
of water for the Colorado River Basin to 
support the rapid increase in population, 
agricultural production and industrial devel- 
opment which is being and which will be 
experienced in the Basin. It is also recog- 
nized that the Colorado River Basin States, 
consisting of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, and California, rely 
to a significant degree upon the Colorado 
River for their water supply and that such 
States contribute significantly and material- 
ly to the commerce of the United States and 
to the welfare of its citizens. It is, there- 
fore, the public policy of the United States 
to assist the basin in alleviating its water 
shortage by devising methods to augment 
the supply of water in the Colorado River 
Basin and it is the purpose of this Act to in- 
crease the supply of water in the Colorado 
River through weather modification pro- 
grams conducted in the Upper Colorado River 
Basin in furtherance of that policy. 

Sec. 3. (a) The President shall within 
ninety days of enactment of this Act, appoint 
a Coordinating Council on Weather Modifica- 
tion for the Upper Colorado River Basin (here 
referred to as the “Coordinating Council’) 
consisting of the Secretary of the Interior 
or his designee, the Secretary of Commerce 
or his designee, the Director of the National 
Science Foundation or his designee and four 
public members appointed without regard to 
the Civil Service laws by the President. Two 
of such public members shall be persons 
connected with institutions of higher educa- 
tion and who are knowledgeable in the field 
of atmospheric research, and two of such 
public members shall be persons connected 
with private concerns experienced in the 
practical application of weather modification 
techniques. The Coordinating Council shall 
select a Chairman from among its members 
and shall meet at the call of the Chairman 
but not less often than four times per year. 

(b) The Coordinating Council shall con- 
sult and confer with the Secretary of the 
Interior concerning the preparation and im- 
plementation of a plan for the practical ap- 
plication of weather modification techniques 
in the Upper Colorado River Basin. 

(c) The Coordinating Council shall con- 
sult and confer with the Secretary of the 
Interior or his designee with respect to policy 
matters arising in the administration of 
this Act and with respect to the coordination 
of weather modification research and pro- 
grams conducted under this Act. 

(d) The Coordinating Council may make 
interim reports to the President of its rec- 
ommendations on the programs instituted 
hereunder and shall make annual reports, 
commencing one year from the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, of its findings and recom- 
mendations to the President. The President 
shall transmit each report to the Congress 
together with his comments and recom- 
mendations. 

(e) Members of the Coordinating Council 
who are not regular full-time employees of 
the United States shall, while serving on the 
business of the Council, be entitled to receive 
compensation at the rate of $100 per day, 
including traveltime; and, while so serving 
away from their homes or regular places of 
business, members may be allowed travel ex- 
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penses including per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence as authorized by section 5703 of title 5, 
United States Code, for persons in the Gov- 
ernment service employed intermittently. 

(f) In carrying out its functions pursuant 
to this section, the Coordinating Council 
may utilize the services and facilities of any 
agency of the Federal Government in ac- 
cordance with agreements with the head of 
such agency and may engage such technical 
assistance as may be needed to carry out 
its functions and as may be approved from 
time to time by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior (here- 
inafter referred to as the Secretary“) shall 
carry out weather modification programs de- 
signed to increase to the extent practicable 
the annual average supply of water from 
rainfall and snowfall in the Upper Colorado 
River Basin of the United States; and shall 
authorize research and study programs by 
contract or grant with institutions of higher 
education to determine the effectiveness of 
such programs, the development of new and 
improved techniques and mechanics in the 
operation of the programs, the effect on the 
ecology of the area, and such other matters 
as may be pertinent to the operations here- 
under. 

Sec. 5. (a) In order to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act, the Secretary shall— 

(1) within six months after enactment of 
this Act, and in consultation with the Co- 
ordinating Council, prepare a plan for the 
practical application of weather modification 
techniques in the Upper Colorado River 
Basin, which may include new and innova- 
tive as well as existing weather modification 
techniques; 

(2) contract with institutions of higher 
education and business concerns, skilled and 
experienced in weather modification, weather 
modification operational activities in accord- 
ance with the plan developed pursuant to the 
preceding clause of this subsection; and 

(3) conduct by grant, contract, or other 
agreement with institutions of higher edu- 
cation, skilled and experienced in weather 
modification and atmospheric research, such 
research studies as he determines appropriate 
to evaluate the practicability and efficacy 
of the program authorized by this Act. 

(b) In the performance of the duties 
specified in subsection (a) of this section, 
the Secretary is authorized to— 

(1) accept gifts and bequests, including 
gifts or bequests restricted or limited by the 
donor for use in connection with certain 
projects or areas; 

(2) acquire by purchase, license, lease or 
donation such inventions, patents, patent 
applications, licenses, real property and in- 
terests therein as he deems necessary; 

(3) utilize the property, equipment, and 
personnel of other agencies of the Federal 
Government, with the approval of the head 
of such agency, and pay for such property, 
equipment, and personnel out of funds made 
available pursuant to this Act, either in ad- 
vance, by reimbursement, or by direct trans- 
fer; and 

(4) consult with appropriate representa- 
tives of the Environmental Science Services 
Administration and of the National Science 
Foundation, and such representatives are 
authorized and directed to furnish such as- 
sistance as the Secretary may reasonably 
require. 

Sec. 6. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “weather modification” in- 
cludes any artificially produced changes in 
the composition, behavior, or dynamics of 
the atmosphere. 

(b) The term “Upper Colorado River 
Basin” means that area of the United States 
consisting of the following States: Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 

Sec. 7. (a) There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to carry out the provisions of this 
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Act $3,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and for each of the two succeeding 
fiscal years. It is the intent of Congress that 
the Secretary in carrying out the provisions 
hereunder shall expend funds authorized 
hereunder in the approximate ratio of $2 for 
research for each $1 expended on operational 
techniques. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CONSTRUC- 
TION OF THE SIX BRIDGE DAM 
AND RESERVOIR, FREDERICK AND 
CARROLL COUNTIES, MD. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing, on bekalf of myself 
and my colleague from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs], a bill (S. 2059) to authorize 
construction of the Six Bridge Dam and 
Reservoir on the Monocacy River in 
Frederick and Carroll Counties, Md. 

This project was one of the key proj- 
ects recommended by the North Atlantic 
division engineer in his April 3, 1963, 
letter to the Chairman of the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. It 
pointed out that the Six Bridge project 
would offer substantial water quality 
control and recreation benefits as well as 
meet present and future local and down- 
stream water supply needs. 

The Corps of Engineers 1963 report 
stated, in part: 

The Six Bridge project will increase the 
dependable flow of the Monocacy River by 
104 cfs. This will provide, together with the 
25 headwater reservoirs located upstream, 
sufficient flow to sustain the anticipated 
growth of the Frederick, Maryland, area 
through the maintenance of both water 
quantity and quality. Recreation and fish- 
ing will be enhanced. Up to 625,000 visitor 
days can be accommodated annually at this 
reservoir, The very small drawdown during 
the recreation season in an average year will 
make this reservoir particularly attractive 
for recreation, and its accessibility from both 
Washington and Baltimore should assure 
high utilization. 

There are no alternative major sites to 
replace the Six Bridge site. A large site was 
investigated downstream of Six Bridge but 
was found to be less suitable. Small reser- 
voirs upstream are heavily utilized in the 
plan. Of the 97 sites originally studied, 41 are 
used in the plan. The remaining sites could 
furnish a major portion of the flow provided 
by the Six Bridge Reservoir, however at a 
much greater economic cost. 

The failure to develop the Six Bridge site 
would eventually arrest the growth of the 
Frederick area or place an increasing burden 
on downstream communities including 
Washington by an increase in the severity 
and range of the resultant pollution. 


Last summer, the fifth consecutive 
summer of severe drought, Mr. James J. 
O'Donnell, director of the Maryland 
State Planning Department and chair- 
man of the Governor’s Potomac River 
Basin advisory committee, urged the 
Federal Interdepartmental Task Force on 
the Potomac to include the Six Bridge 
project in its recommendations to the 
President. In his letter to Mr. Kenneth 
Holum, Assistant Secretary for Water 
and Power, Mr. O’Donnell pointed out 
that: 

This request stems from impending urban- 


ization and economic growth in Frederick 
County and the surrounding area on a scale 


not earlier anticipated and the urgent need 
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to meet on a timely basis local water supply 
requirements. 


Only recently, a study prepared by Dr. 
Abel Wolman for the Metropolitan 
Washington Council of Governments 
recommended the Six Bridge Reservoir 
because of its close proximity to Wash- 
ington as compared with proposed alter- 
nate tributary sites. The report further 
pointed out that Six Bridge would benefit 
both the Monocacy River Valley and the 
National Capital area. 

The Six Bridge project was initially 
endorsed by the Stute of Maryland in 
August 1964. It has the support of the 
Frederick and Carroll County Boards of 
Commissioners, the mayor of Frederick, 
the Frederick County Planning and Zon- 
ing Commission, the Frederick County 
Metropolitan District and Sanitary Com- 
mission, and the Frederick Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The Corps of Engineers “Potomac 
River Basin Report” recommended that 
Six Bridge should be in operation by 1971. 
While this date is fast approaching, the 
project has not yet been authorized be- 
cause of delays related to restudying the 
corps 1963 proposals. 

I would be the irst to admit that I 
disagree with some of those original pro- 
posals, particularly the idea of construct- 
ing a gigantic dam on the main stream 
of the Potomac at Seneca. However, the 
Six Bridge project proposal has received 
solid support at all levels of government. 
It appears foolhardy to me to delay one 
much-needed project until there is com- 
plete agreement on every aspect of the 
Potomac River Basin plan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2059) to authorize con- 
struction of the Six Bridge Dam and 
Reservoir on the Monocacy River in 
Frederick and Carroll Counties, Mary- 
land, introduced by Mr. Brewster (for 
himself and Mr. Typr1ncs), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I am 
happy to join Senator Brewster in in- 
troducing this important bill for the con- 
struction of the Six Bridge project, or as 
the residents of the central Maryland 
region call it, Sixes Bridge. Designed to 
control the flow of the Monocacy River, 
Six Bridge was originally recommended 
by the Army Corps of Engineers in their 
1963 “Potomac River Basin Report.” As 
stated in that report: 

The Six Bridge project would provide water 
quality control and municipal water supply 
for Frederick, Maryland, enhance the recre- 
ational opportunities of the area, and furnish 
additional water for the Washington Metro- 
politan Area. 


The primary reason for the project is 
the need for an increase in the depend- 
able flow of the Monocacy to avert a pos- 
sible water shortage in the Frederick 
County area within the next decade. As 
the prime waterway through Frederick 
County, the Monocacy provides water es- 
sential for industrial, residential, and ag- 
ricultural needs. The Monocacy water- 
shed has experienced five consecutive 
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drought years, from 1962 through 1966, 
culminating in a record low flow for the 
river of 9 million gallons a day at the 
city of Frederick on September 12, 1966. 
The population of the immediate area 
will more than double by 1980, and the 
water needs of Frederick and the nearby 
Fort Detrick alone are predicted to ex- 
ceed 9 m.g.d. by 1976. It is, therefore, ob- 
vious that a water storage facility is 
essential to the development of central 
Maryland. 

So important, in fact, is the Monocacy 
to the general region through which it 
flows that James J. O’Donnell, director 
of the Maryland State Planning Depart- 
ment and chairman of the Potomac 
River Basin Advisory Committee, has 
given top priority to a study of the 
Monocacy flood plain. The need for the 
study has also been recognized by the 
Corps of Engineers, who will initiate this 
study in July. The study will trace the 
50-year history of the Monocacy flood 
plain and will be an essential tool in pre- 
serving the uses of the plain in a manner 
compatible with the waterway’s develop- 
ment. 

Six Bridge would make use of the 
Monocacy to assure an adequate water 
supply for the entire central Maryland 
region. The project would have a sub- 
stantial economic impact. The Corps of 
Engineers in 1963 estimated that an 
average annual monetary benefit of 
$1,352,900 would result from the con- 
struction of the Six Bridge Dam and Res- 
ervoir. 

Six Bridge would also enable the coun- 
ties involved to meet the new high stand- 
ards of the Water Quality Act by flush- 
ing out” the river at times of low flow. 
In addition, the recreational benefits of 
Six Bridge, provided by a regulated flow 
of water and the lake formed above the 
dam, would be considerable in areas 
where there is practically no type of wa- 
ter recreation now. The need for more 
recreation facilities has recently been 
noted by the Frederick County Planning 
and Zoning Commission, which is be- 
ginning formulation of a comprehensive 
plan for the region that will emphasize 
recreation. The Six Bridge project is par- 
ticularly well suited for expanding recre- 
ational opportunities because of the very 
small drawdown that the reservoir would 
undergo during the recreation season and 
its proximity to both Baltimore and 
Washington. 

This proximity points up another im- 
portant feature of Six Bridge in pro- 
viding for the future water supply of the 
Washington metropolitan area. Six 
Bridge Reservoir would be the closest to 
Washington of any in the Potomac River 
Basin now being considered, except for 
the questionable Seneca project. In con- 
trast with Seneca, however, Six Bridge 
has been unanimously recommended by 
every group which has studied it. The 
proximity of the Six Bridge Dam and 
Reservoir to Washington was specifically 
noted in a recent report to the Metro- 
politan Council of Governments on the 
Future Water Supply of Metropolitan 
Washington. In pointing out the ability of 
the Six Bridge Reservoir to serve the 
Washington area, the report stated: 
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Reservoir releases could not be regulated 
to match exactly variations in [Metropoli- 
tan Washington] demand and [Potomac Riv- 
er] stream flow, but should more closely ap- 
proach requirements than with more distant 
reservoirs. 


The Corps of Engineers report in 1963 
noted that: 


There are no alternative major sites to re- 
place the Six Bridge site. The failure to 
develop the Six Bridge site would eventually 
arrest the growth of the Frederick area or 
place an increasing burden on downstream 
communities, including Washington, by an 
increase in the severity and range of the re- 
sultant pollution, 


I believe that the time has come to 
grant this most worthwhile project the 
authorization that it deserves. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 503(f) OF 
FEDERAL PROPERTY AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE SERVICES ACT OF 1949 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949 to extend 
for a period of 10 years the authorization 
for appropriations supporting the col- 
lection and publication of significant his- 
torical documents. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
facilitate long-term planning of editing 
and publishing commitments recom- 
mended by the National Historical Pub- 
lications Commission, on which I have 
the honor to serve. 

At present these commitments are au- 
thorized in the amount of $500,000 per 
year for a period of 5 years, but because 
of the nature of the commitments which 
must be made, the program is presently 
handicapped by the 5-year limitation. 

This legislation is sought by the ex- 
ecutive branch and is part of the 1967 
legislative program of the General Serv- 
ices Administration, which makes the al- 
locations and grants of funds on the ad- 
vice of the Commission. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may insert an explanatory 
letter from the administrator of GSA 
at this point in the Recorp, along with 
the text of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2060) to amend section 
503(f) of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949 to ex- 
tend for a period of 10 years the author- 
ization to make appropriations for al- 
locations and grants for the collection 
and publication of documentary sources 
significant to the history of the United 
States, introduced by Mr. PELL, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2060 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
503(f) of the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, 63 Stat. 377, 
as amended (44 U.S.C. 393), is amended by 
substituting the word “fourteen” for the 
word “four” in the phrase “for the fiscal year 
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ending June 30, 1965, and each of the four 
succeeding fiscal years”. 


The letter presented by Mr. PELL is as 

follows: 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 27, 1967. 
Hon. Huserr H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft bill to extend for a period 
of ten years the appropriation authorization, 
contained in section 503(f) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended (44 U.S.C. 393), for the 
collection, preservation, and publication of 
documentary sources significant to the his- 
tory of the United States. 

This proposed legislation is part of the 
legislative program of the General Services 
Administration for 1967. 

Public Law 88-383 of July 28, 1964 (44 
U.S.C. 393(d)—(h)), provides for a program 
of allocations to Federal agencies and grants 
to State and local agencies and to non-profit 
organizations and institutions for the col- 
lecting, preserving, and publishing of docu- 
mentary sources significant to our Nation's 
history. The allocations and grants are made 
by the Administrator of General Services, 
within the limits of appropriated and do- 
nated funds available therefor, on the advice 
of the National Historical Publications Com- 
mission. An appropriation not to exceed 
$500,000 each year for a period of five years 
is initially authorized for the program. 

The proposed legislation would extend for 
a ten-year period the existing authorization 
to appropriate such sums to carry out the 
program. 

The grant program was established to sup- 
port and stimulate the efforts of public and 
private sources to compile and publish in 
easily available form the important docu- 
mentary record of American history. During 
the three years of its existence, the grant 
program has resulted in a very considerable 
impetus to documentary publication. The 
program has strengthened and accelerated 
the publication projects of 36 institutions. 

Through the use of challenge (or match- 
ing) grants it has been possible to secure 
financial support that was formerly not 
available—from State legislatures, educa- 
tional institutions, publishers, and other 
private contributors. Finally, a program has 
been started for the publication on micro- 
film of collections of documents not of such 
general interest as to deserve elaborate 
presentation in printed volumes, but impor- 
tant enough to deserve wider distribution 
among educational institutions and indi- 
vidual scholars. 

In spite of the substantial progress that 
has been achieved through judicious use of 
grants, a great backlog of worthy projects re- 
mains untouched. During the past 15 years, 
81 major letterpress publication projects 
have been begun. In recent years, 17 of these 
projects, undertaken by a like number of 
institutions, received Federal support. Yet 
there are approximately 80 projects of com- 
parable importance that should be com- 
menced as soon as the requisite financial 
support can be secured. 

Similarly, during the three years of the 
grant program, 19 microfilm publication 
projects have been supported. There are, 
however, at least 200 projects of like impor- 
tance that should be undertaken as soon as 
possible. 

In order to maintain the present produc- 
tive momentum of this valuable work and 
to continue the cooperative undertakings 
which the grant program has achieved, it is 
essential that an extension of the program 
for an additional ten years at its present 
level of authorized funding be made. We are 
asking for this extension in the third year of 
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the present five-year program because we are 
already handicapped in considering projects 
requiring long-term pl We have, for 
example, lost the initiative in making chal- 
lenge grants (that bring in matching funds), 
and we cannot accept offers to sponsor 
projects the National Historical Publications 
Commission feels are deserving of priority. 
We hope for favorable action this session be- 
cause we will otherwise be forced to use any 
funds available these last two years for 
projects of restricted scope, leaving the larger 
projects which we have been supporting un- 
certain again of their future and thus im- 
pairing their efficiency. To insert in the legis- 
lation a new terminal date only five years 
ahead would simply repeat this uncertainty. 
It would limit our ability to provide stable 
and balanced continuity to long-term 
projects, a continuity which is essential for a 
successful program. 

GSA recommends prompt and favorable 
consideration of this draft bill. 

Enactment of the proposed legislation 
would authorize appropriations to GSA, not 
to exceed $500,000 annually, for a period of 
ten years. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that, from the standpoint of the Adminis- 
tration’s program, there is no objection to 
the submission of this proposed legislation 
to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lawson B. KNOTT, Jr., 
Administrator. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL FOUN- 
DATION ON THE ARTS AND THE 
HUMANITIES ACT OF 1965 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on behalf of 
myself and Senators YARBOROUGH, WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey, KENNEDY of Massa- 
chusetts, Javirs, and GRUENING, I would 
like to introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ral, a bill to amend the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and Humanities Act 
of 1965, and authorize the continuance 
of the Foundation’s presently operating 
programs. 

You will recall that the act of 1965 au- 
thorized funding for the Foundation 
through fiscal 1968. The Foundation’s 
appropriations for 1968 have now been 
approved by the Congress. I believe it is 
in the national interest that we now 
extend the life, capabilities, and poten- 
tials of this new agency into future years. 
For the Foundation to submit its budget 
later this year for inclusion in the Presi- 
dent’s budget for fiscal 1969, it is impor- 
tant that new enabling legislation be 
passed during this first session of the 
90th Congress. 

Many of the present Members of the 
Senate joined with me in supporting the 
original legislation which established the 
National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities. At this point I would like to 
pay special tribute to Congress, both as 
an institution and to its individual Mem- 
bers, for the National Foundation on 
the Arts and Humanities was and is a 
true demonstration of imaginative con- 
gressional initiative. When the measure 
was first introduced President Johnson 
stated that this legislation could well in- 
sure for the 89th Congress “a sure and 
honored place in the story of the advance 
of our civilization.” Surely that state- 
ment prophesied great achievement— 
achievement which has become a con- 
crete reality through the work of the Na- 
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tional Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities as is evidenced by the response 
of the public. 

I would also like to pay tribute to Vice 
President HUMPHREY, who helped so 
much to originate these legislative con- 
cepts while he was a Member of the Sen- 
ate and who has so valiantly supported 
them. I would like particularly to salute, 
and thank, the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senator HILL, through whose committee 
the original legislation was approved and 
without whose help this legislation could 
never have been enacted. 

The enabling legislation received 
strong bipartisan support; indeed, Sen- 
ator Javits was a pioneer in this field. I 
would also like to acknowledge the efforts 
and support of Senator Grueninc, who 
was among the earliest sponsors of the 
original bill and who introduced similar 
legislation at the beginning of the 89th 
Congress. In all, 43 Members of this body 
sponsored the Arts and Humanities 
Foundation Act. 

As you know, the Foundation includes 
two endowments, one for the arts, under 
the chairmanship of Roger L. Stevens, 
and the other for the humanities, under 
the chairmanship of Barnaby C. Kenney. 
The record of each endowment indicates 
that both Chairmen have provided ad- 
mirable leadership, and that the two 26- 
member councils of distinguished private 
citizens, who advise the two endowments, 
have recommended programs greatly 
beneficial to our citizens throughout the 
country. 

The wide range of the more than 100 
projects currently funded by the arts 
endowment on a national basis have 
been of special consequence, as have been 
the close to 300 other projects supported 
by State arts agencies on a matching 
basis with the endowment’s funds. Sim- 
ilarly the humanities endowment has 
supported a broad spectrum of fellow- 
ships, research, educational, and public 
programs beneficial to our country’s 
progress in learning and scholarly pur- 
suits. Indeed, I would say that the Foun- 
dation has made an exceptionally fine 
beginning with the relatively limited 
funds at its disposal. 

Mr. President, when this legislation was 
originally discussed in the Congress, we 
were primarily concerned with its basic 
philosophy. We, along with the many 
distinguished witnesses who testified on 
the legislation, addressed ourselves to the 
question of whether or not our Govern- 
ment should support, for the first time, 
an independent agency to benefit the arts 
and the humanities in the United States. 
I believe that that philosophic question 
has been answered resoundingly in the 
affirmative, and that we should now con- 
cern ourselves with the specific needs in 
both cultural areas. 

These needs are well known and will 
be further documented in the hearings 
the Special Subcommittee on Arts and 
Humanities plans to hold. We shall also 
address ourselves to certain recom- 
mended technical changes and refine- 
ments in the law, so that the Foundation 
can carry out its mandate from the Con- 
gress in the best possible fashion, and 
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Personally—and I am sure that there 
are others who join me in this feeling— 
I would like to see the Foundation 
much more substantially funded than in 
the past. I believe that its work can 
make a highly significant contribution 
to the welfare of our people in the fu- 
ture. In truth, its work is basic to so 
many of the goals we seek and wish to 
achieve as a mature nation. 

Mr. President, a “sure and honored 
place” can describe important legisla- 
tion, but I believe those words apply, 
most cogently to the role of the arts 
and humanities in our society. I believe 
that this bill can greatly enhance the 
values of that role, and that it deserves 
our best consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2061) to amend the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities Act of 1965, introduced by 
Mr. PELL (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 


HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVEL- 
OPMENT SPECIALIST TRAINING 
ACT OF 1967 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk, for appropriate reference, a bill 
(S. 2062) to increase the supply of 
trained housing and community develop- 
ment specialists. 

Mr. President, across the country to- 
day hundreds and perhaps thousands of 
organizations and neighborhood groups 
have begun to devise and implement pro- 
grams for the provision of decent hous- 
ing to our lower income citizens at prices 
within their reach. 

Their resources are few, but their as- 
pirations are high. They exemplify again 
the American tradition of helping others 
to help themselves—a tradition that per- 
haps more than any other should be a 
source of pride to the American people. 

The task is an arduous one. Its re- 
quirements encompass nearly every skill 
or profession of modern America. To 
handle this job effectively, the housing 
and community development project ad- 
ministrator must be at the same time a 
specialist in so many fields that a Thomas 
Jefferson or a Leonardo da Vinci might 
well stand in awe of the responsibilities. 

The housing and community develop- 
ment specialist must know how to work 
with his sponsoring organization, 
whether it be a neighborhood block club, 
a church or synagogue, a labor union, a 
citywide improvement association, or 
other kind of nonprofit organization 
dedicated to the goal of increasing the 
opportunities for a better life for those 
who have not been able to share fully 
in the promise of America. 

He must know how to work with the 
civic leadership—the business commu- 
nity, the labor and professional leaders 
of the community, the educators and 
philanthropists, the leaders of every com- 
munity group whose interests touch upon 
his work and whose resources can make 
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a contribution to the success of his ven- 
ture. 

He must know how to work with the 
architects and planners who conceive the 
shape of progress and translate concept 
into detailed design. 

He must know how to work with the 
realtor, the professional who specializes 
in the buying and selling of property. 

He must know how to work with the 
builder who can take a dilapidated tene- 
ment or a vacant lot and produce a home 
for an aspiring family. 

He must know how to work with the 
lenders—the banks, the savings and 
loans, the mortgage houses—whose job 
is to accumulate capital and put it to 
work to build a better America. 

He must know how to work with the 
lawyer, whose skills are needed for the 
orderly development of any project. 

He must know how to work with the 
city regulatory agencies, who have re- 
sponsibilities for building codes and zon- 
ing and a thousand and one other regu- 
lations. 

He must know how to work with the 
vast array of public and private welfare 
and educational agencies and organiza- 
tions whose services can be so important 
in helping a disadvantaged family move 
up the ladder to economic security. 

He must know how to work with the 
people of the neighborhood themselves, 
understanding their problems and frus- 
trations, their hopes and their dreams. 

And he must know how to work with 
the Federal Government, through whose 
often tortuous and exasperating laby- 
rinths he must steer a course if the 
promise of national legislation is to be 
realized by the people and communities 
at the grassroots level. 

A staggering task for an army of 
workers; but yet a task which frequently 
falls upon the shoulders of one man or 
woman—the housing and community 
development specialist. 

With such demanding requirements, it 
is no wonder that specialists who can 
come into a neighborhood and handle a 
project successfully, often in the face of 
every complication nature and the mind 
of man can devise, are in extremely short 
supply. If this Nation is to achieve the 
promise of voluntary action by its people 
to rebuild its cities and declining rural 
areas, this supply must be drastically 
expanded. 

The Housing Act of 1964 contained 
provision for encouraging the qualifica- 
tion of specialists in this area. Title VIII, 
section 802 of that act provided for Fed- 
eral-State training programs, and sec- 
tion 810 provided for fellowships for city 
planning and urban studies. The former 
provision has never been funded by Con- 
gress, and the latter only to the extent 
of $500,000 a year. The House of Rep- 
resentatives has now approved $2.5 mil- 
lion for the Federal-State training pro- 
grams for fiscal year 1968, and I urge 
my colleagues to join me in lending their 
full support to that appropriation. 

But making the appropriation alone is 
not enough. Title VIII as enacted by the 
Congress contained two glaring over- 
sights in the Federal-State training pro- 
gram language. The Federal funds could 
be used only for training “technical and 
professional people who are, or who are 
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training to be, employed by a govern- 
mental or public body which has respon- 
sibility for community development.” 

This language excludes the training of 
capable men and women who, although 
they might not have the formal creden- 
tials to qualify as technical and profes- 
sional people, nonetheless could with the 
proper training develop into top-notch 
housing and community development 
specialists. The administrators of two of 
the most successful local home owner- 
ship projects I know of could not have 
qualified under this language for train- 
ing. 

The language also excludes men and 
women not employed by a governmental 
or public body and with no intention of 
being so employed. This limitation ef- 
fectively excludes training for special- 
ists whose interests lie with the local 
nonprofit organizations or association. 
Thus this title of the law, even had it 
been funded, would have been of little 
direct benefit to the local nonprofit 
groups which so sorely need the trained 
personnel to make their programs work. 

So even as we must affirm our support 
for an initial funding of this program, 
its authorizing language must be broad- 
ened to meet a broader national need. 
And that, Mr. President, is the purpose 
of the legislation I now introduced. 

The Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Specialist Training Act I offer to- 
day is not the first measure that would 
improve and expand upon the present 
title VIII of the Housing Act of 1964. 

My distinguished colleague from Con- 
necticut, Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, has 
taken the lead in this area by introducing 
S. 593 last January 23. The bill I now 
offer is actually based more on his 
amending legislation than on the exist- 
ing title VIII language. 

The differences between our two bills 
are entirely in language and not in spirit. 
I intend to support his S. 593 in the 
Housing Subcommittee, while offering 
some broadening amendments to make 
absolutely clear the intent of both the 
Senator from Connecticut and myself, 
which I think is identical. 

The only reason I offer this bill today, 
Mr. President, is so that the full language 
and effect of the proposed amendments 
may be studied by those most directly 
affected—the officers and members of 
local nonprofit housing and community 
development organizations, including 
local community action agencies and 
other such groups working toward the 
goal of enhanced economic opportunity 
and improved living conditions for our 
less affluent citizens. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a chart I have prepared com- 
paring the existing title VIII provisions 
with those of S. 593 and S. 2062 be in- 
cluded at this point in the Record and 
that the text of S. 2062 be printed at the 
end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the chart 
will be printed at this point, and the 
bill will be printed at the conclusion of 
the remarks of the Senator from Illinois. 

The chart, presented by Mr. Percy, is 
as follows: 
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Comparison of language Title VIII, S. 593, and S. 2062 


Item Section (title VIII)! 
Entities cooperating in program e 
Educational level; persons to be trained. 801 b CI) and 802(a){1)- -~--~ 
Prospective em rs of trainees .. 801(b)(1) and 802(a){1) 
Special 8 vouth s 80103803 — — 
Research scope 801003) and 802(a){1). 
8010000 
Authorizations of appropriations for S0 Cd) 
Federal-State training program. 
Authorization for city planning and urban | 81000 
studies fellowships. _ 
Urban environmental studies ROLLE) 3. aae 


1 As amended by S. —. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I think the 
chart, together with the text of S. 2062 
is self-explanatory. In a nutshell, aside 
from some improved wording, my bill 
would expand the existing authority for 
Federal-State training programs for 
housing specialists to include trainees 
who may not happen to be technical or 
professional people, and who may not be 
employees or prospective employees of a 
public or governmental agency; and it 
would authorize the creation of special 
programs for training promising young 
people and for acquiring experience in 
self-help techniques. These last two im- 
provements, as I have mentioned, are 
due to the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut IMr. Rrisicorr] and I 
hasten to give him full credit for their 
origination. The chart shows clearly the 
variations in appropriations authorized 
by the three pieces of legislation. 

Thirty-eight Senators representing 
both parties have joined me in spon- 
soring the National Home Ownership 
Foundation Act (S. 1592). The National 
Home Ownership Foundation Act would 
charter a private nonprofit National 
Home Ownership Foundation to provide 
technical assistance and mortgage finan- 
cing to local organizations conducting 
programs to help lower income families 
become owners of their own homes. 

The bill I introduce today is a natural 
companion to the National Home Owner- 
ship Foundation Act. For if the program 
contemplated by that legislation is to 
succeed, there must be a sufficient supply 
of trained and skilled local housing and 
community development specialists to 
staff the local sponsoring organizations. 
This legislation would, if aggressively 
implemented, go far to ensure that sup- 
ply. I would thus hope that sponsors of 
the National Home Ownership Founda- 
tion Act would join in supporting this 
modest measure as well. But even if the 
National Home Ownership Foundation 
Act does not immediately become law, 
the need for housing and community de- 
velopment specialists will remain acute. 


rsons showing unusual prom- 
for leadership in urban 


affairs”. 


No specific mention or rehabili- 
tation and construction tech- 


nology. 

No mention of self-help tech- 
niques, resident involvement, or 
achievement motivation. 

$30,000,000 without fiscal year 
limitation for all activities, 


Same as title VIII. 


Includes self-help techniques 


$10,000,000 for community devel- 
opment training and State re- 


Title VIII S. 593 (Ribicoff) S. 2062 (Percy) 

See States and public and private Same as title VIII.. Same as title VIII, plus “business firms and 
universities, colleges, and associations, labor unions, and other associa- 
urban centers, tions and organizations. 

Technical and professional people ae eee Pe . Same, plus other persons with the capacity to 
master and employ such skilts.” 

eee Governmental or public body . oo . Same, plus private nonprofit organizations. 

— No provision.__.................| “Advanced training for young Training, including ping or 


ni 
persons who have shown the interest pa 
capacity for the planning or management of 
local housing and community development 


ekai, 
Specifically includes research in rehabilitation 
and construction technology. 


Includes self-help techniques, resident involve- 
ment, and achievement motivation. 


Same as S. 593. 


search, without fiscal year limi- 


ion. 
$5,000,000 for special 
ing programs annua 


years 1 


ag train- 
ly for fiscal 


72. 
$5,000,000 for self-help housing 
techniques annually for fiscal 


ears 1 


ear limitation 


yi 72. 
bere annually for fiscal years | $10,000,000 annually without fiscal 


Such sums as may be necessary. $50,000,000, at least half of which 
to be used for contracts with col- 


$2,500,000 annually for fiscal years 1968-72. 
No provision (preserves existing sec. 1011(e)). 


leges and universities. 


2 Of the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966 (not title VIII), 


The broadened authority provided by S. 
2062 will meet a most urgent national 
need. 

The distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut has also introduced S. 1433, a 
bill to encourage the formation of neigh- 
borhood development corporations. The 
bill would authorize the Director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to make 
grants to such corporations to defray 
their first 2 years’ operating expenses. 
Up to $30 million annually is author- 
ized by this legislation. 

I am glad to announce my support for 
this bill. The neighborhood corporation, 
in any one of many varied forms, is the 
cornerstone of the National Home Own- 
ership Foundation program. It is the 
local “eligible borrower” to whom the 
Foundation may provide technical as- 
sistance and loans. The great difficulty 
encountered by these local housing and 
community development corporations or 
organizations is the difficulty of con- 
tinually raising “front money” for the 
staff needed to design and execute a 
sound program. This program is particu- 
larly troublesome due to the extraor- 
dinary delays often encountered between 
the time of an FHA insurance appli- 
cation and the final approval—ranging 
in many cases up to 18 months or 
even 2 years. Helping these local orga- 
nizations get off the ground in their first 
2 years makes the prospects for their suc- 
cessful operation significantly brighter. 
In doing so, this bill provides additional 
support for the National Home Owner- 
ship Foundation program. 

Mr. President, the Senate Housing and 
Urban Affairs Subcommittee, chaired by 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN] will hold hearings on 
some 34 bills now pending before it, com- 
mencing on July 17. Among those bills 
are the National Home Ownership Foun- 
dation Act, S. 1592, Senator Rrisicorr’s 
expansion of the urban affairs training 
legislation, S. 593; my own bill, intro- 
duced today, to achieve the same end, 


S. 2062; and the neighborhood develop- 
ment corporations bill just referred to, 
S. 1433. 

As a member of the subcommittee, I 
encourage persons active as officers or 
executives of local nonprofit organiza- 
tions, community action agencies, coop- 
eratives, and similar groups, as well as 
concerned citizens in general, to submit 
to me their views on any or all of these 
bills, soon enough so that I may have 
time to study them prior to the hearings. 
I am sure I speak for the other members 
of the subcommittee when I state that 
we intend to give very careful considera- 
tion to the bills pending before us, and 
the views of those most directly con- 
cerned will be very sincerely welcomed. 

The bill (S. 2062) to increase the sup- 
ply of trained housing and community 
development specialists, introduced by 
Mr. Percy, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

S. 2062 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that this 
Act may be cited as the Housing and Com- 
munity Development Specialist Training Act 
of 1967”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 801 of the Housing Act 
of 1964 is amended to read as follows: 

“FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

“Sec. 801. (a) The Congress finds that the 
rapid expansion of the Nation’s urban areas 
and urban population and the associated 
changes involving the Nation's rural areas 
and their economies, have caused severe prob- 
lems in urban, suburban, and rural develop- 
ment and created a national need for special- 
ists trained in the methods of housing and 
community development, and for the further 
development of those methods themselves, 

“(b) It is the purpose of this part to as- 
sist and encourage the States, in coopera- 
tion with public or private universities and 
colleges and urban centers, and with busi- 
ness firms and associations, labor unions, and 
other interested associations and organiza- 
tions, to— 

“(1) organize, Initiate, develop, and ex- 
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pand programs which will provide special 

in skills needed for economic and 
efficient housing and community develop- 
ment programs to technical, professional 
and other persons with the capacity to 
master and employ such skills, and who are, 
or who are training to be, employed by a 
public body or private non-profit organiza- 
tion conducting or with responsibility for 
housing and community development pro- 


grams; 

“(2) organize, initiate, develop and ex- 
pand special programs, including intern- 
ships, for the training of young persons who 
have shown the interest in and capacity for 
the planning and management of local hous- 
ing and community development programs; 

“(3) support State and local research that 
is needed in connection with housing pro- 
grams and needs, including rehabilitation 
and construction technology, public im- 
provement programming, code problems, 
efficient land use, urban transportation, and 
similar community development problems, 
and 

“(4) support State and local research, in- 
cluding demonstration projects, to deter- 
mine the most effective methods for train- 
ing residents of deteriorating urban and 
rural areas in self-help techniques for re- 
building their physical environments, the 
promotion of resident involvement in neigh- 
borhood improvement and development pro- 
grams, and the generation of additional 
achievement motivation in the residents of 
such areas." 

(b) Section 802(a) of such Act is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 


“MATCHING GRANTS TO STATES 


“Sec. 802. (a) Subject to the provisions 
of this part and in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by him, the Secretary may 
make matching grants to States to assist 


in— 

“(1) (A) organizing, initiating, developing, 
and expanding which will provide 
special in skills needed for hous- 
ing and community development programs, 
to technical, professional, and other persons 
with the capacity to master and employ such 
skills, and who are, or who are training to be, 
employed by a aone body or private non- 

organization conducting or with re- 
sponsibility for housing and community de- 
velopment ; and 

“(B) supporting State and local research 
that is needed in connection with housing 
programs and needs (including rehabilita- 
tion and construction technology), public 
improvement programming, code problems, 
efficient land use, urban transportation, and 
similar community development problems, 
and collecting and publishing statistics and 
information relating to such research; 

“(2) organizing, initiating, developing and 
expanding special programs, including in- 

for the training of young persons 
who have evidenced the interest in and ca- 
pacity for the planning or management of 
local housing or community development 
programs; and 

“(3) supporting State and local research, 
including demonstration projects, to deter- 
mine the most effective methods for training 
residents of deteriorating urban and rural 
areas in self-help techniques for rebuilding 
their physical environments, the promotion 
of resident involvement in neighborhood de- 
velopment and improvement programs, and 
the generation of additional achievement 
motivation in the residents of such areas.” 

(c) Section 802(d) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

„(ö) (1) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for grants to assist training and re- 
search activities described in subsection (a) 
(1) of this section not to exceed $10,000,000. 

“(2) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated for grants to assist training activities 
described in subsection (a) (2) not to exceed 
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$5,000,000 for each fiscal year commencing 
after June 30, 1967, and ending prior to July 
1, 1972, 

“(3) There is authorized to be appropriated 
for grants to assist research and demonstra- 
tion projects described in subsection (a) (3) 
not to exceed $5,000,000 for each fiscal year 
commencing after June 30, 1967, and ending 
prior to July 1, 1972. 

“(4) Appropriations authorized under this 
subsection shall remain available until ex- 
pended.” 

(d) Section 803 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “the total“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “any”. 

Sec. 3. Section 810 of the Housing Act of 
1964 is amended by striking out the first 
sentence of subsection (a) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated not to exceed 
$2,500,000 annually for a three year period 
commencing on July 1, 1967, to be used by the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment for the purpose of providing fellow- 
ships in urban studies, including the gradu- 
ate training of professional city planning and 
urban and housing technicians and special- 
ists as herein provided.” 


KENILWORTH NATIONAL CAPITAL 
PARK IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
provide for establishment and develop- 
ment of a recreational park for the ben- 
efit particularly of the children of the 
District of Columbia living in the Kenil- 
worth area of the District. These chil- 
dren, many of whom are disadvantaged, 
are sorely in need of recreational 
facilities. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2063) to provide for the 
establishment and development of the 
Kenilworth National Capital Park in the 
District of Columbia for the benefit of 
the people of the United States and, in 
particular, children; introduced by Mr. 
Morse, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2063 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembdled, 

Section 1, The Secretary of the Interior 
(hereafter in this Act referred to as the 
Secretary“) is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to establish the Kenilworth National 
Capital Park in the District of Columbia for 
the benefit of the people of the United States 
and, in particular, children, Such park and 
gardens shall be established and developed 
in accordance with a comprehensive plan to 
be prepared in consultation with a planning 
and policy council, established by section 5 
of this Act, and with a development and 
programing advisory committee estab- 
lished by section 6 of this Act. An initial 
summary of this plan shall be reported to 
Congress no later than January 8, 1968. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall establish and 
develop the park and gardens authorized by 
the first section of this Act on the tract of 
land, consisting of one hundred and eighty 
acres, more or less, which is bounded on the 
north by Kenilworth Aquatic Gardens and 
Polk Street, extended; on the west by the 
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Anacostia River; on the east by Anacostia 
Avenue along Watts Branch to Kenilworth 
Freeway and by the Thomas School property; 
and on the south by the Benning Road 
property of the Potomac Electric Power Com- 
pany. This tract of land is, and shall remain, 
under the jurisdiction of the National Park 
Service. 

Sec. 3. The park and gardens authorized 
to be established and developed by the first 
section of this Act shall be created as a model 
maximum-use park of outstanding beauty 
and graceful design, with emphasis on the 
lively sports and varied general recreation, 
providing both the facilities and the educa- 
tional staff supervision for community par- 
ticipation in crafts and performing arts and, 
further, providing an attractive center for 
public gatherings and family entertainment. 

Sec. 4. The plan to be prepared by the Sec- 
retary as required by the first section of this 
Act shall provide for a permanent Board of 
Regents consisting of nine members, with 
the Director of the National Park Service 
as chairman; two members appointed by the 
Senate; two members appointed by the House 
of Representatives; two members appointed 
by the District of Columbia Board of Com- 
missioners; and two members appointed 
by the Secretary. Members of the Board of 
Regents shall serve for terms of four years, 
such terms to be staggered so that no more 
than four appointments shall expire in any 
one year. 

It shall be the duty of the Board of Re- 
gents to review activity programs, standards 
of beautification and maintenance, budg- 
etary recommendations and proposals for 
innovations or improvements. As part of the 
intended purpose that the park shall serve 
as a model for other cities, the Board of 
Regents shall authorize the publication of 
such reports as may seem advisable. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall create a plan- 
ning and policy council consisting of the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Chairman of 
the President’s Council on Physical Fitness 
and one member nominated by each of the 
following organizations: The American Red 
Cross, the National Recreation and Parks 
Association, the American Society of Land- 
scape Architects and the American Institute 
of Architects. It shall be the duty of the 
planning and policy council to advise the 
Secretary in carrying out his duties under 
this Act. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary shall create an ad- 
yisory committee for development and pro- 
graming consisting of the Director of the 
National Park Service, the Chairman of the 
District of Columbia Board of Commission- 
ers, the Chairman of the Recreation Board 
of the District of Columbia, the Chairman 
of the National Endowment for the Arts, the 
Chairman of the White House Committee 
for a More Beautiful National Capital; and 
one nominee of each of the following orga- 
nizations: The U.S. Office of Education, the 
Boy Scouts of America, the Girl Scouts of 
America, the American Rose Society, the 
American Forestry Association, the Garden 
Club of America, the Metropolitan Washing- 
ton Board of Trade, the District of Columbia 
Federation of Civic Associations and the 
Federation of Citizens Associations of the 
District of Columbia. It shall be the duty 
of this advisory committee to make rec- 
ommendations for park development and 
program planning and to assist the Secretary 
in carrying out his duties under this Act. 

Src, 7. The Secretary, in consultation with 
the planning and policy council and with the 
advisory committee for development and 

programing, shall prepare a comprehensive 
plan for design and development of Kenil- 
worth National Capital Park, including pro- 
posals of public policy relating to pro- 
gramed recreation, amusement, perpetual 
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maintenance and long-range beautification; 
giving careful consideration to the Federal 
share of the cost, including all existing Fed- 
eral programs as well as an estimated sched- 
ule of direct appropriations. 

For these purposes, there is authorized to 
be appropriated from the Treasury of the 
United States such funds as may be required 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


ASSISTANCE TO STATE AND LOCAL 

GOVERNMENTS IN REDUCING 
THE INCIDENCE OF CRIME— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 223 


Mr. HRUSKA (for himself, Mr. Percy, 
and Mr. Hansen), submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to the bill (S. 917) to assist State 
and local governments in reducing the 
incidence of crime, to increase the effec- 
tiveness, fairness, and coordination of 
law enforcement and criminal justice 
systems at all levels of government, and 
for other purposes, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate of 
March 16, 1967, 

Mr. BARTLETT, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, reported favorably, 
with amendments, on Thursday, June 
29, 1967, the bill (H.R. 10368) making 
appropriations for the legislative branch 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
and for other purposes, and submitted 
a report (No, 393) thereon, which was 
printed. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS BY SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SEPARATION 
OF POWERS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee’s Sub- 
committee on Separation of Powers, I 
wish to announce that the subcommittee 
will hold its opening hearings on July 
18, 19, and 20 at 10 a.m. each morning 
in the Senate Auditorium, room G-308, 
New Senate Office Building. 

As I have noted in previous state- 
ments, the subcommittee was established 
early in this session of the Congress to 
conduct a 2-year study of the powers 
and duties of the three branches of the 
Federal Government and the extent to 
which any branch, in exercising its 
powers, may have encroached upon the 
powers, functions, or duties of any other 
branch in violation of the constitutional 
system of separation of powers and 
checks and balances. 

This first round of hearings will be 
general in nature and will be devoted 
principally to receiving statements by 
members of the subcommittee and other 
Senators regarding the scope of the sub- 
committee’s study and specific problems 
of encroachment to which the subcom- 
mittee should devote its attention in sub- 
sequent hearings. 

A number of Senators have already in- 
dicated an interest in appearing as wit- 
nesses at these hearings. Any other Sen- 
ator who desires to testify or submit a 
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statement for inclusion in the record 
should communicate as soon as possible 
with the Subcommittee on Separation of 
Powers, room 1403, New Senate Office 
Building. 


HEARINGS TO RESUME JULY 20 ON 
S. 1602 AND SENATE JOINT RESO- 
LUTION 64 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that hearings by the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations will 
resume Thursday July 20, and be con- 
tinued on Friday July 21, on Senate 
Joint Resolution 64, which would estab- 
lish a Commission on Balanced Economic 
Development, and S. 1602, which would 
create a Northwest Regional Services 
Corporation to provide a central location 
for various training centers and 
programs. 

The hearings will be held in room 
3302, New Senate Office Building, begin- 
ning at 10 a.m. on both days. 

I shall again serve as cochairman of 
the committee for the purposes of this 
hearing, by designation of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. MCCLELLAN], chairman of the 
committee. 

Persons who wish to testify or submit 
statements on Senate Joint Resolution 
64 or S. 1602 should notify Mr. William 
E. O’Brien, professional staff member of 
the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

Statement by him entitled “Jackson: 

Birthplace of the Republican Party.” 


CAP PROGRESS TO CONTINUE 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
Brig. Gen. William W. Wilcox, of the 
U.S. Air Force, is the commander of the 
Civil Air Patrol of the Air Force at Max- 
well Air Force Base, Ala. The publica- 
tion Civil Air Patrol Times for May of 
this year contains a statement by him 
in the nature of an editorial entitled 
“CAP Progress To Continue.” 

General Wilcox is an able pilot and 
has a distinguished war record. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a short biography 
of General Wilcox and the article to 
which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphy and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Bric. GEN. WILLIAM W. WILCox, USAF, Com- 
MANDER, CIVIL AIR PATROL-USAF MAXWELL 
AFB, ALA. 

Brigadier General William W. Wilcox as- 
sumed command of the Civil Air Patrol- 
USAF on May 1, 1967 .. . was formerly com- 
mander of the 19th Air Division, Strategic 
Air Command, Carswell AFB, Texas. . is 
a command pilot with more than 6,000 
hours... the ninth National Commander 
of Civil Air Patrol. 
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General Wilcox was born in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, September 11, 1915 ... is a veteran of 
30 years service . . enlisted in the U.S. 
Army Reserve in March 1935 , . attended 
the U.S. Military Academy at West Point, 
and was commissioned in June 1940 
received his wings in 1941. 

WWII bomber pilot in the Mediterranean 
and the China-Burma-India theaters for four 
years... led the 81st Bomb Squadron in 
combat missions in the Middle East .. his 
was among the first bombardment units to 
hit the Germans in North Africa . . . played 
major role in driving the Germans into Al- 
geria, then into Tunisia. . . General Hoyt 
S. Vandenberg (who later became Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force) flew with him when 
their bomber was riddled by antiaircraft fire. 

Commanded the 12th Bomb Group (Light) 
in campaigns over Italy .. later led the 
same group against the Japanese in the CBI 
theater . after WWII he was assigned to 
the Air Training Command for a short 
time , served as an instructor in mathe- 
matics at the Military Academy for four 
years—1946—1949. 

During Korean War he was with the direc- 
torate of intelligence, Headquarters, USAF, 
. . attended the Air War College in 1953... 
was assigned to the Far East Air Forces 
July 1954 where he commanded a resupply 
group. 

The General was assigned to Strategic Air 


Command in 1957... was a wing commander 


for four and a half years until his assignment 
to Headquarters, SAC, as chief of operations 
and training division. 

combat record includes 73 missions in 
the B-25 light attack bomber during WWII 
over India, Burma, Libya, Sicily, Naples, 
Anzio and Rome . .. has flown the B-52, T-39, 
C-118, SA-16, B-29, B-47 and the U-2 
weather reconnaissance aircraft. 

General Wilcox has been awarded the Silver 
Star, Distinguished Flying Cross, Legion of 
Merit, Air Medal with seven Oak Leaf 
Clusters, Air Force Outstanding Unit Award, 
Distinguished Unit Citation and several 
campaign ribbons, 

married Retha O. Goddard in June 
1941 ... their children are: William W. Jr, 
February 1, 1946; Charles H, March 19, 1948; 
and Sarah G, December 13, 1949. 


PROMOTIONS 


2Lt., 11 June 1940 temporary, 11 June 1940 
permanent. 

1Lt., 10 October 1941 temporary, 11 June 
1943 permanent. 

Capt., 1 March 1942 temporary, 26 July 
1943 permanent. 

Maj., 11 July 1942 temporary. 

Lit. Col., 14 July 1943 temporary, 1 July 1948 
permanent. 

Col., 3 July 1950 temporary, 1 July 1954 
permanent. 

Brig. Gen., 27 July 1964 temporary. 


From the Civil Air Patrol Times, May 1967] 
CAP Procress To CONTINUE 


(By William W. Wilcox, Brig. Gen., USAF 
National Commander) 


I am looking forward to my assignment 
as your National Commander with great 
anticipation. I have been aware of the Civil 
Air Patrol for many years, but, I must admit, 
Iam not as well informed about the organi- 
zation as I would like to be. I plan immedi- 
ate action to remedy that. 

I have devoted much of my life to avia- 
tion and to airpower. True, most of my 
active aviation experience has been with the 
military, but I do not subscribe to the theory 
that military aviation alone comprises this 
nation’s airpower. The great civilian aircraft 
fleet—and the people who operate and main- 
tain that fleet—contribute equally to our 
national airpower. This is why I am particu- 
larly looking forward to my association with 
the Civil Air Patrol. That is why I am espe- 
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cially happy to begin that association at this 
point in the organization’s history. 

From the briefings I have heard and 
from talking to Col. Joe L. Mason and Col. 
Lyle Castle, your national board chairman, 
I have the feeling that CAP is definitely on 
the move. Two particular programs are, I 
think, indicative of the direction in which 
we are moving. I am referring to the expan- 
sion again this year of the national cadet 
flying encampments and the aircraft acqui- 
sition program. The true impact upon our 
daily lives of the great strides in aviation 
over the recent past has not been fully rec- 
ognized by many Americans. The need for 
development of aviation-oriented youth in 
this country is recognized by all too few in- 
dividuals and organizations. 

I am, therefore, convinced that the Civil 
Air Patrol has an unequalled opportunity 
to take the lead and to render a real serv- 
ice to our country through our aerospace 
education and training programs. I feel our 
two-pronged approach to the CAP program is 
the correct one. In other words, the combina- 
tion of flying and academic activity in our 
cadet program seems to me to be the only 
logical route to run in accordance with the 
CAP mission. These two elements of our 
cadet program—fiying and academics—com- 
plement each other. The emphasis of either 
element over the other works to the detri- 
ment of the whole. 

I do not mean to imply that our cadet 
flying encampments and the aircraft acquisi- 
tion program are the only important parts 
of the CAP program. The FAA instructor 
pilot upgrading program, the IACE, AAOC, 
and Jet Orientation Course, to name only a 
few, are important to the overall CAP pro- 
gram, of course. But the cadet encampments 
and the acquisition program are fairly re- 
cent developments for the CAP, They will be 
watched by many people outside of our orga- 
nization. That is why they are so important 
at this time. I urge each of you, however 
remotely connected with either of these pro- 
grams, to put forth whatever effort is neces- 
sary to assure their success. 

Now to another subject, 

I can assure you, as your new National 
Commander, that I do not believe in the 
“new broom” concept. The idea of change for 
the sake of change does not appeal to me in 
the slightest. Because of my lack of detailed 
knowledge of the CAP, I do not consider 
myself qualified to even begin to recommend 
changes to existing programs or organiza- 
tion. And I will refrain from doing so. The 
obvious answer is to spend the next several 
months doing a whole lot of listening and 
very little talking. For the immediate future, 
I plan to travel as much as possible and talk 
to as many of you as I can. In this way I 
hope to become more familiar with the Civil 
Air Patrol and acquainted with the people 
who make it work, So, when we meet, if some 
of my questions seem to you to be a bit “off 
base,” please be patient. The questions will 
only be my way of trying to educate myself 
about our organization. I can think of no 
better way to learn. 

This assignment will be something entirely 
new and different for me. It is one I know I 
will enjoy. I know, too, that I am fortunate 
to have become associated with a forward- 
looking, dynamic organization; one whose 
dedication to American airpower and hu- 
manitarian ideals is well known, 

With your continued enthusiastic support, 
we can be assured that CAP will continue 
on the progressive course we have set. 


THE LARGER FEDERAL PAYROLL 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on September 25, 1966, the 
President issued an executive order the 
purpose of which was to freeze Federal 
civilian employment at the July 1, 1966, 
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level. Notwithstanding this fact we find 
that for the past 8 months the adminis- 
tration has been padding the public pay- 
roll at the rate of eight extra employees 
every 5 minutes. 

These 131,871 employees are in addi- 
tion to the normal replacements for res- 
ignation, retirement, and so forth, and 
they are as follows: 


Month Employment | Increase 

Octobers ct isi ast aain 2,798, 212 24, 488 
November 2, 834, 940 36, 728 
December. 2, 842, 528 7,588 
January 1967 2, 848, 249 5,721 
Fobruaty 2, 864, 626 16, 377 
Nn 2.882, 639 8, 013 
CCT 2, 899, 673 17, 034 
NC 2,905, 595 5, 922 

Total 131, 871 


The addition of 131,871 new employees 
in 8 months is the equivalent of adding 
16,000 per month or 4,000 per week or 
800 per day—5-day week—or 100 per 
hour—8-hour day. 

These 131,000 extra employees which 
the administration admitted they did 
not need are costing the taxpayers over 
$1 billion annually. 

Nor can all of these additions be at- 
tributed to the war in Vietnam. A large 
percentage are new employees hired 
under the ever-expanding Great Society 
programs. For example, in the 5,922 ad- 
ditions for May we find the larger in- 
creases were in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment with 3,795, the Interior Depart- 
ment with 1,693, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration with 1,246, and the Post Office 
Department with 969. The Treasury De- 
partment reported a decrease of 5,407. 

In May in the Department of Defense 
the larger increases in civilian employ- 
ment were reported in the Navy with 
4,054 and the Army with 2,297. The Air 
Force reported a decrease of 4,625 for 
May. 

This total of 2,905,595 civilian employ- 
ees certified to the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures by Federal agencies in their 
regular monthly personnel reports in- 
cludes some foreign nationals employed 
in the U.S. Government activities 
abroad, but in addition to these there 
were 122,231 foreign nationals working 
for U.S. agencies overseas during May 
who were not counted in the usual per- 
sonnel reports. 


NEED FOR STUDY BY CONGRESS OF 
MAJOR ADMINISTRATIVE LEGIS- 
LATION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, this administration has developed 
a practice of sending messages to the 
Congress which involve major legislative 
procedures at the last minute and then 
in a great atmosphere of urgency de- 
mand enactment without time to con- 
sider any amendments. 

The result is that Congress, by its 
meek acquiescence, is retreating to the 
role of a rubber stamp. 

Anticipating another such experience 
on the administration's tax policy I have 
written to the Secretary of the Treasury 
suggesting that if the administration is 
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going to ask the Congress for a tax in- 
crease prior to its adjournment that it 
make its decision promptly and submit 
it to the Congress in order that we may 
have time not only to study the recom- 
mendations themselves, but also to have 
time to hold hearings and discuss pro- 
posed changes in some of the various 
recognized loopholes in our present tax 
structure. 

On the top of this list of inequities in 
our existing tax structure which need 
a broad revision before any tax increase 
is considered are the numerous depletion 
allowances for oils and minerals. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a copy of 
my letter to Secretary Fowler embracing 
this suggestion. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JUNE 28, 1967. 
Hon. Henry H. FOWLER, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Department of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C, 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: According to re- 
cent press accounts the Administration is 
planning to submit to the Congress sometime 
before its adjournment a request for a 
broad tax increase. 

Before any tax increase is enacted many 
of us feel that certain recognized loopholes 
in our existing tax structure should be re- 
examined. I am therefore trusting that the 
Administration’s decision will be submitted 
to the Congress far enough in advance to 
give us adequate time to consider these re- 
visions along with your request for new 
taxes. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 


“FLY-IN” OF FARMERS UNION—THE 
WHEAT SITUATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
June 13 and 14, there was a so-called 
fly-in under the sponsorship of the 
Farmers Union from the States of Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Montana. 

The purpose of this fly-in was to bring 
to the attention of appropriate Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate the situa- 
tion in which the wheat ranchers of this 
country find themselves because of the 
price structure under which they have to 
operate. 

The Montana Farmers Union through 
its president, Leonard Kentfield, of 
Great Falls, Mont., made a statement in 
behalf of the Montana group before the 
House Committee on Agriculture on 
June 13 and also before a panel consist- 
ing of some members of the Senate Agri- 
culture Panel and others on June 14. 

The Senate panel was presided over 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern], and its 
members included the distinguished 
senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youna], the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CaRLSON ], and the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. Monpa.e]. In addition, Senators 
AIKEN, METCALF, PEARSON, MUNDT, and 
McCartTHy, and myself were in attend- 
ance, and were aware of all of the argu- 
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ments raised by the Farmers Union 
groups. 

In the main, as I have said, the dis- 
cussion was on wheat, its price, and its 
future. It was a worthwhile panel hear- 


ing. 

It was illuminating, it was educational. 
Ii was very well attended. Approximately 
100 farmers and ranchers came from 
Montana at their own expense and by 
air which, of course, explains the use of 
the term “fly-in.” 

These farmers have much on their 
minds. They are extremely worried 
about the price of wheat and its future. 
Their arguments were cogent and to the 
point. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement made on behalf 
of the Montana Farmers Union be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE MONTANA FARMERS UNION 
FoR HEARINGS OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE, JUNE 13, 1967, AND SENATE 
AGRICULTURE PANEL, JUNE 14, 1967 
Honorable Chairmen and Members of the 

Committees: 

We urge immediate approval of S. 7 or 
comparable farm income-increasing legisla- 
tion as a necessary first step in overcoming 
the most pressing problem facing farmers 
today—the lack of adequate income. 

We have seen that increasing allotted 
wheat acres by about 32 percent in two boosts 
for 1967 holds no promise of increasing farm 
net income. On the contrary, the outlook is 
that wheat farm income is going down as 
production goes up, 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture is now 
estimating a record U.S. wheat crop for 1967. 

As of March 15, 1967, the farm parity ratio 
stood at 74 percent for prices received. It 
had dropped to 72 percent for the month 
ending April 15. On May 15 it increased to 
74 percent again—still 26 percent less than 
a fair level. 

On May 31 of this year growers received 
about 61 percent of parity (national average) 
in the market for their wheat. Wheat prices 
received by farmers for the 1966 wheat crop 
averaged nationwide $1.58 a bushel Febru- 
ary 15, 1967. 

We must remember that the so-called sur- 
pluses of wheat and feed grains are gone. 

This price condition is deplorable. The 
gross disparity becomes very clear when it is 
realized that price parity for wheat is $2.60 
a bushel (May 15). 

In Montana because of an unjust freight 
rate differential the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration loan rate runs 6 to 16 cents or 
more below the national authorized level of 
$1.25 per bushel, 

Even with the domestic certificate value 
blended in, our Montana growers are for- 
tunate to realize $1.50 per bushel gross on 
their crops—a level much below parity. This 
bad situation would ‘be worse without the 
domestic certificate. 

Net income has vanished for many farm 
operators in Montana. 

We urge all-out support, therefore, for 
legislation now under consideration here 
to provide a wheat export certificate start- 
ing at 65 cents a bushel and a commensurate 
increase in feed grain supports. 

While farm prices go down the cost of 
living continues to go up. 

It is interesting to note that farmers are 
continuing to subsidize consumers. The 
Labor Department report of March showed 
a sharp drop in wholesale grocery prices 
which was offset by a big cost of living in- 
crease for clothing, transportation and medi- 
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cal care which boosted the cost of living in- 
dex to a new high. 

The deepening depression in agriculture, 
marked by too low prices which have not 
been anywhere near parity since the 1950's, 
is forcing large numbers off the land. 

Since 1950 the number of farms in Mon- 
tana has declined from 35,000 to 27,000 in 
1964. 

The average size of Montana farms has 
increased from 1,600 acres in 1950 to 2,400 
acres in 1964, 

The increase in acres per farm has not 
brought prosperity either to farmers or to 
the business enterprises in the rural areas. 
As a matter of actual fact, low prices and 
high acreages have been accompanied by the 
growth of vacant store windows in our towns. 
Today our farm people are asked not only 
to produce cheap food for the American 
people, but they are asked to produce for the 
hungry abroad. This is a worthy challenge. 

However, we feel that our farm families 
cannot continue to survive providing food 
at sacrifices so serious it is undermining 
their own welfare. 

United States makers of munitions of war 
are assured parity plus. Should American 
farms be required to take less than parity 
for Food for Peace? 

Last October delegates attending the An- 
nual Convention of the Montana Farmers 
Union adopted a resolution calling for an 
export certificate on wheat of at least 65 
cents a bushel to eligible producers, 

We urgently call upon Members of Con- 
gress and the Administration to provide leg- 
islation that will increase substantially farm 
income and improve the economy of our 
rural communities. 

Thank you. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION'S 
USE OF CAMP PERRY SHOULD BE 
DENIED DURING VIETNAM CON- 
FLICT 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
it is of the utmost importance during 
the period when more than $30 billion 
of taxpayers’ money is being blown up 
in smoke in South Vietnam that we 
search out and make every reasonable 
and possible cut of nonessential spend- 
ing; and those cuts should continue until 
such time as our involvement in the ugly 
civil war in Vietnam is ended, This is 
the least we can do for already heavily 
taxed citizens and corporations. 

The national rifle matches held in Ohio 
at Camp Perry year after year cost tax- 
payers approximately $3 million each 
year. I seriously question the propriety 
of conducting these matches this year 
in view of the tremendous budgetary 
requirement for the Vietnam war, and 
while more than 500,000 American boys 
are fighting and many dying in this 
small distant country which is not within 
our sphere of influence. Also, in view of 
the alternative possible uses for this fa- 
cility and its equipment, this expendi- 
ture should be ended. 

During World Wars I and II and also 
for a part of the Korean conflict, these 
matches, which are held in conjunction 
with the National Rifle Association, 
were called off. This precedent should be 
followed this year. Granting that the na- 
tional rifle matches are interesting and 
instructive, it is also evident that they 
are regarded as a fat-cat junket for civil- 
ians who, year after year, shoot at tar- 
gets at Government expense. 

Much of the vast cost of these matches, 
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held under the authority of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and by means of a Gov- 
ernment subsidy, goes for the use of 
Camp Perry, for housing, feeding, and 
supplying competitors and service per- 
sonnel, for travel expense for civilian 
competitors and for ammunition. Ap- 
proximately 3,000 servicemen are as- 
signed for support duty. With competi- 
tors from our Armed Forces, the total 
number of servicemen involved in this 
recreational project numbers 5,000 or 
more. 

Next August, nearly 30,000 young 
Americans will be drafted for service in 
our Armed Forces. 

Very definitely, with many Americans 
killed and wounded daily in combat in 
Vietnam and $2,500 million being blown 
away each month in that conflict, this 
Government subsidy to the National 
Rifle Association should be terminated. 
Of course, officers of the association will 
yelp and tell members to write their Con- 
gressmen. However, the President has 
asked that expenditures for all non- 
essential activities and programs be cur- 
tailed to help ease the budgetary strain 
of the Vietnam conflict. Certainly these 
rifle matches come under the category of 
nonessential activities. 

Those matches which are a necessary 
part of military training for active duty 
servicemen could easily be rescheduled at 
another time or at another base, and 
would require only a portion of the ex- 
pense, Manpower, and facilities now ex- 
pended in the Camp Perry rifle matches. 

Camp Perry is in a beautiful beach 
area of Lake Erie between Sandusky and 
Toledo, Ohio. It is a lovely vacation area. 
It is a facility of great size and flexibility, 
capable of providing room and board for 
many more than 10,000 people. It is un- 
conscionable to reserve it during the 
months of August and September for 
these nonessential rifle matches. I make 
vigorous objection to that. 

Its many acres would afford magnif- 
icent weeks of recreation and training 
for 15,000 or 20,000 underprivileged 
children in the Hough area of Cleveland 
and from slum areas of Toledo, Cincin- 
nati, Dayton, and other cities of Ohio 
and of neighboring States. It would 
mean much for the health, happiness, 
and rehabilitation of many of these 
youngsters, Camp Perry would be put to 
better use and the expense to our tax- 
payers would be much less. 

In addition to using Camp Perry for 
youth-improvement programs, it would 
be an ideal place for a rest and recreation 
camp for wounded and convalescing 
Vietnam veterans who are presently 
packed in hospitals extending from Viet- 
nam to Walter Reed Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Some time ago I was at the Clark Air 
Force Hospital near Manila, and the hos- 
pital was absolutely clogged and filled 
with wounded and sick young men who 
had been brought there from Vietnam. 
Therefore, instead of rifle matches and 
a happy junket for civilians, why not do 
the logical thing? Why not make Camp 
Perry available for the use of these vet- 
erans who were wounded or afflicted with 
malaria and other jungle diseases in 
Vietnam? It is such a logical thing to do 
that officials of the Defense Department 
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will probably not do it. It would certainly 
be more sensible than the holding of 
shooting contests requiring great expen- 
ditures of military funds and manpower. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc of Ohio in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S SILVER 
POLICY 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I take 
the time of the Senate today only because 
I feel the administration’s current silver 
policy is a source of concern not only to 
the Senate but also to the country as a 
whole. 

The administration’s current silver 
policy is a hydra-headed monster which: 
First, is costing the U.S. taxpayers mil- 
lions of dollars; second, is providing a 
direct subsidy to our large silver manu- 
facturers; third, is a direct depressant to 
our already depressed mining industry; 
and, fourth, is endangering our supply of 
silver needed for defense purposes, 

Mr. President, the current silver give- 
away will cost the U.S. taxpayers at least 
$71.8 million during the next few months 
unless corrective action is taken by the 
Treasury. In fact, the cost to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer may soar well over the 
$71.8 million figure if the world price of 
silver continues to climb. 

The U.S. Treasury is currently selling 
silver to domestic manufacturers at $1.29 
per ounce, which is approximately 42 
cents less than the world market price. 

As of June 22 the Treasury had 25.6 
million ounces of silver in its free silver 
reserves. In addition, the President signed 
the silver certificate bill into law last 
Saturday, June 24, 1967, and this bill 
authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury 
to write off as much as $200 million worth 
of silver certificates which will free 154 
million additional ounces of silver. As- 
suming this is done, the Treasury will 
then have a total of 179.6 million ounces 
of silver which it can sell off at the tax- 
payers’ expense. 

The Treasury has been selling its free 
silver reserves at these bargain basement 
prices in tremendous volumes. From the 
first of the year the Treasury’s free silver 
reserves dropped from 154 million ounces 
to approximately 90 million ounces on the 
first of May. The tempo of sales has in- 
creased dramatically in the past few 
weeks; and as of June 22, the Treasury 
had only 25.6 million ounces in its free 
reserves. 

As the world price increases, the num- 
ber of domestic bargain hunters in- 
creases, and at the same time the tax- 
payers’ silver supply entrusted to the 
Treasury decreases millions of ounces per 
month—at a loss to the taxpayers of ap- 
proximately 42 cents per ounce. 

The sale of silver to domestic manu- 
facturers at $1.29 per ounce amounts to 
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a direct subsidy of these business con- 
cerns. If the Treasury were to stop selling 
the taxpayers’ silver at $1.29 our do- 
mestic manufacturers would have to pur- 
chase their silver on the open market at 
approximately $1.71 per ounce. There is 
absolutely no reason why the adminis- 
tration should be subsidizing our large 
silver manufacturers. 

Of equal concern to me is that the 
administration’s silver policy has further 
depressed an already depressed silver 
mining industry. Last year domestic con- 
sumption of silver for the arts and in- 
dustries totaled approximately 150 mil- 
lion ounces, while domestic production 
was only 42.5 million ounces. Despite this 
silver gap“, the administration’s silver 
policy is designed to suppress rather than 
stimulate silver mining. 

The administration’s silver policy is 
also jeopardizing our supply of silver for 
defense purposes. 

Mr. President, I explained in detail my 
concern over the lack of a specific set 
aside” of silver for defense purposes in a 
floor speech on June 5, 1967. While I will 
not repeat those remarks at this time, I 
do want to reiterate my concern over the 
refusal of the Treasury to cooperate in 
establishing a defense stockpile of silver. 

The principal rationale used to support 
the administration silver policy is as il- 
logical as the policy itself. 

It is argued that during the transition 
period from silver coins to clad coins, the 
price of silver had to be maintained at 
$1.29, the monetary value of silver, to 
prevent the melting down of our silver 
coins which, if it had happened, would 
have compounded the coin shortage ex- 
perienced in 1963 and 1964. As you know, 
Mr. President, it might become profitable 
to melt silver coins for their silver con- 
tent at about $1.40 per ounce. It was 
never envisioned that the Treasury would 
continue to hold the price of silver at 
$1.29 permanently—but rather only for 
the protection of our silver coinage dur- 
ing the transition period. 

The only rationale then for maintain- 
ing the domestic price of silver at $1.29 
is the Treasury’s claim that we are still 
in the transition period from silver to 
clad coins. 

The facts clearly dispute this. 

The Treasury, both by word and deed 
has indicated that we have passed 
through the transitional period. 

In House Report No. 1468 of the 89th 
Congress it is stated that the Treasury 
indicated the mint would implement a 
“crash” production schedule for coinage 
by producing coins on a 7-day, 3-shift 
basis until the transition period was com- 
pleted. 

This “crash” schedule was, in fact, im- 
plemented. 

However, last November the mint elim- 
inated their crash program and reverted 
from a 7- to a 5-day week. 

On May 4, 1967, Under Secretary Barr 
stated in his testimony before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee on S. 
1352, at page 6 of the hearings, that 
commencing June 30 the mint “will shift 
from a three- to a two-shift operation in 
the production of our coins.” 

If we have not completed the transi- 
tion period and if there is any danger of 
a coin shortage, why has the administra- 
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tion reduced coin production and why are 
they contemplating further reductions 
later this week? 

Even more startling is the statement of 
Under Secretary Barr found on page 69 
in those same hearings. He stated and I 
quote: 

At the present time, we are approaching the 
limits of capacity of our facilities for stor- 
age of new coins available to be issued if 
needed. It is our belief that we probably have 
in circulation, in inventory, and in produc- 
tion, a sufficient amount of the new coins 
so that if the existing silver coins in circu- 
lation should begin to disappear, we would 
have enough coins to meet the country’s 
needs. However, it is difficult to estimate 
the total needs of the country for coinage, 
and we feel that we can take no chances in 
this regard. Accordingly, we are continuing 
heavy production of the new coins at all of 
our Mints to insure an amount of the new 
coins in circulation and in inventory which, 
according to every estimate, will be more than 
sufficient to meet any potential needs of 
the country for coinage. 


It is inconceivable to me that the ad- 
ministration can reduce the production 
of coinage, state that the transition pe- 
riod is “probably” over and still justify 
giving away the taxpayers’ silver at $1.29 
per ounce under the guise of protecting 
our silver coinage. 

The administration wants it both 
ways. 

They must not be permitted to cry 
“wolf” on the one hand and reduce the 
production of our coinage on the other 
hand—at the expense of the American 
taxpayer. It is apparent that the ad- 
ministration’s credibility gap extends 
even to our silver policy. 

But the absurdity of the administra- 
tion’s position does not stop here. 

The justification for maintaining the 
price of silver at $1.29 through sales at 
that price has been to prevent the melt- 
ing down of our silver coinage. The Coin- 
age Act of 1965, enacted on July 23, 1965, 
gave the Treasury the authority to issue 
regulations prohibiting the melting of 
our coinage under severe penalty of law. 

However, no such regulation was 
issued until May 18 of this year—nearly 
2 years after the authority was granted. 
This regulation is now in effect and 
should, therefore, prevent the melting of 
silver coins even if the domestic price of 
silver were permitted to rise to meet 
world prices. 

I submit that the time is past due 
for the administration to embark on a 
new silver policy. 

It is time to stop selling the taxpayers’ 
silver at bargain basement prices. 

It is time to stop subsidizing our large 
domestic silver manufacturers who 
through the Silver Users Association has 
successfully lobbied for our current silver 
policy. 

It is time we let the price of silver 
reach its own level in the market place 
in order that our silver mines may be 
profitably reactivated and production in- 
creased. 

I would urge the Treasury to suspend 
its silver sales. This would lock-in the 
taxpayers’ silver investment, and would 
assure an adequate supply of silver for 
our national defense stockpile and coin- 
age purposes. 

In the alternative, I would urge the 
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Treasury to sell its free“ silver only 
at the world market price. 

I would not be surprised if the Admin- 
istration spokesman replied that they 
should not alter the Treasury price of 
silver until the Joint Commission on the 
Coinage has studied the matter. As a 
member of that Commission, I would re- 
mind the administration that the estab- 
lishment of the Commission was author- 
ized in 1965 but the Commission could 
not meet until May, 1967, because the 
President failed to appoint the eight pub- 
lic members. I must candidly state that I 
am convinced this Commission was ren- 
dered inoperative for nearly 2 years be- 
cause the administration chose to dictate 
our silver policy rather than have the 
matter independently studied by the 
Commission. 

We have unfortunately reached the 
point where, in my judgment, the Treas- 
ury should now act first and seek the 
belated counsel of the Commission at its 
July meeting. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


U.S. MERCHANT MARINE POLICY 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past week, under the able chair- 
manship of my distinguished colleague 
from Alaska, Senator BARTLETT, the 
Merchant Marine Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Commerce has 
conducted detailed hearings aimed at 
exploring the true condition of the U.S. 
merchant marine. 

The purpose of these hearings is not 
only to give ourselves an understanding 
of the current woeful condition of the 
American maritime industry, but to pro- 
vide a foundation for a congressional 
remedy of that condition. 

The normal sequence of events has 
been somewhat reversed: Usually, it is 
the administration that sends its recom- 
mendations to Congress for deliberation, 
debate, and enactment into law. But 
today, when concrete legislative pro- 
posals are needed desperately to keep 
the American- flag fleet afloat, none have 
been forthcoming from the executive 
branch. 

Instead, there has been a lot of talk— 
too much talk and too little action. Much 
has been said about the Secretary of 
Transportation’s new maritime program, 
but in reality this program has never 
been set down in detail on paper. It is 
a vapor, an intangible that has brought 
not new hope for the maritime industry, 
but only frustration and anger. 

Recognizing this situation, my dis- 
tinguished colleagues in the Senate, 
Senators MAGNUSON and BARTLETT, and 
my friend and fellow Marylander, Con- 
gressman EDWARD GARMATz, have joined 
together to form a congressional mari- 
time policy. 
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Recognizing the policy vacuum that 
could be fatal to our merchant marine, 
they pledged to join together in creating 
and enacting a new program this year. 

In a joint statement issued 2 weeks 
ago, they said: 

Each passing day, each new crisis makes it 
increasingly obvious that our country must 
have a modern, well-balanced merchant ma- 
rine and related industry components. Equal- 
ly obvious is the fact that such is not at 
hand. 


I applaud this statement and the ac- 
tion of Senators MAGNUSON and BARTLETT 
and Congressman GARMATZ in seizing the 
initiative where the executive branch 
has hesitated. I certainly give my whole- 
hearted support to the program now 
being formulated as a result of the mer- 
chant marine review hearings. 

I think that finally we are going to get 
something done, for surely concrete steps 
must be taken this year, right now, to 
bolster the American-flag fleet. 

I recognize, of course, that the admin- 
istration has been reluctant to make its 
plan definite until it can be almost en- 
tirely sure that it will be well received. 
As a result, the sky has been darkened 
by numerous trial balloons sent aloft 
to the cheers of some parts of the in- 
dustry and the groans of other parts. 

This may be wise politics, and some- 
time, someday it might result in a good 
program. But when? Our shipowners, 
our shipbuilders, our maritime unions, 
and our ports cannot wait forever. They 
need a revitalized maritime policy be- 
fore we go home in the fall. I pledge my- 
self to do everything I can to help them 
get it. 

In all honesty, I must admit that some 
of the blame for delay lies with ourselves 
in Congress. Congressional apathy to- 
ward the merchant marine has been a 
major stumbling block to needed im- 
provements. Unfortunately, the mer- 
chant marine seems not to have much sex 
appeal. 

This is a serious problem. Apathy can 
kill a program just as easily as strong 
opposition. It is the duty of those in- 
volved with the maritime industry, if 
they wish to thrive, to educate the Na- 
tion in the problems they are beset with 
and the need for reform. People today 
simply do not realize how vitally impor- 
tant our fleet is to America, both com- 
mercially and for reasons of national 
defense. 

How many people realize, for instance, 
that 97.6 percent of supplies to Vietnam 
go by ship? We simply never hear of 
the tremendously important role that our 
merchant marine is playing in Southeast 
Asia. 

How many people realize that 60 per- 
cent of all troops sent to Vietnam go by 
ship—an astonishing figure which proves 
that, despite the rapid development of 
air transportation, ships are essential 
to the deployment of our Armed Forces. 

Of course, on this subject, the Admin- 
istration did make one concrete pro- 
posal which, fortunately, was defeated 
by Congress before it got off the ground. 
This was the celebrated fast deployment 
logistics ship idea, the proposal to con- 
struct, at enormous cost to the American 
taxpayer, huge floating arsenals sta- 
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tioned offshore trouble spots, ready to 
deploy men and arms to the scene of 
battle faster than ever before. 

What a terrible idea. Not only would 
these leviathans lend a very trigger- 
happy outlook to our foreign policy, but 
they would deal a crushing and unneces- 
sary blow to our shipping industry. It is 
a well-known fact that any slowup in 
the line of supply between, say, San 
Diego and DaNang occurs not in San 
Diego, not on the high seas, but in the 
unloading process in Vietnam. FDL’s 
could in no way obviate this congestion 
problem. In reality, they would not speed 
the supply process up an hour. Fortu- 
nately, this fact was patently clear to 
the House and Senate Armed Services 
Committees, which killed the FDL plan. 

The point is, of course, that the De- 
partment of Defense, realizing the ob- 
solescence of our merchant and liner 
fleet, and realizing the fact that our 
global position depends on a well- 
equipped, modern fleet, determined to 
skirt around the need to revitalize the 
merchant marine, and build a merchant 
marine of its own—Government owned, 
Government operated, and offering slim 
dividends to the taxpaying public. 

In two World Wars in this century, 
and in the Korean war, our merchant 
fleet outmatched all others in getting 
men and supplies across the oceans fast. 
There is no reason to believe that this 
record of achievement cannot be con- 
tinued during the current conflict, just 
so long as we buckle down and give our 
merchant fleet the governmental support 
it needs. 

I can find no justification whatsoever 
for abandoning the time-honored policy 
of integrating the privately owned 
American-fiag fleet into the national de- 
fense in times of crisis. Fortunately, Con- 
gress vindicated that policy this year, 
and I hope it will continue to do so 
against all future counterproposals 
from the Department of Defense. 

The American maritime industry does 
not benefit from the traditional means 
of protection: duties and barriers of dis- 
tance. Nor does it profit from constant 
injections of technological research 
sponsored by the Government. The sim- 
ple fact is that our maritime industry 
exists because of a complicated set of 
Government programs and regulations. 
If these are abandoned, or, more realis- 
tically, if they are allowed to become 
obsolete, the industry will die. Without 
Government assistance, our shipping 
and supporting industries could not com- 
pete successfully in the world market. 

The reason, of course, is our higher 
wage rates. In Japan, the leading ship- 
building nation today, a shipyard worker 
earns one-third or less of what he would 
earn here. A ship can be constructed in 
Japan for 45 percent of what it costs 
here. In fact, the shipbuilding materials 
here cost what the whole ship would 
cost in Japan. 

A similar disparity can be found in the 
wage rates of foreign and American 
ships’ crews. Furthermore, unavoidable 
operating costs, like dockage, pilotage, 
and cargo-handling, cost here two to four 
times what they do in foreign ports. 

I would submit that in no other indus- 
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try is the confrontation between Ameri- 
can and foreign wage rates more dra- 
matic. The need to accommodate our 
vastly higher wage rate, plus the need 
to replace and expand a fleet that is 
growing obsolete in block—this, ba- 
sically, is the problem we face today. 

In the years since the war, we have 
slipped to 16th in shipbuilding. At this 
moment, we have 48 ships of 596,300 
gross tonnage under construction, while 
Japanese yards have 583 ships of 18 mil- 
lion gross tons in the works. 

Further, only 7 percent of our own 
foreign commerce goes in American-flag 
ships. The American-flag fleet totals 
10.3 million gross tons, or 6.4 percent of 
the world total. That ranks us as the 
fifth greatest maritime power, when 20 
years ago we were No. 1. 

By contrast, the Soviet Union, which 
at the end of World War II was a mari- 
time power of little significance, has now 
risen to sixth place, with a fleet of over 
9 million gross tons. Today, Russia con- 
tracts to build ships in foreign yards, not 
because it is cheaper to do so, but be- 
cause her own yards are filled to capac- 
ity. Clearly, the Russians realize the im- 
portance of a strong merchant marine, 
and are bent on making sure they have 
one. Needless to say, our own declining 
fleet suffers by comparison. 

In 1965, the Soviet Union accepted 
delivery of 100 merchant ships, while 
the United States took delivery of only 
16. We had on order 41 merchant ships 
of over 1,000 tons, and the Russians had 
464. Consequently, while the average 
age of our fleet creeps up to around 20 
years, the Soviet fleet gets younger every 
year. 

The question is now what do we do 
about this sad state of affairs. Given the 
total dependency of the maritime indus- 
try on Government programs, it follows 
that the only answer lies in a Govern- 
ment policy of rejuvenation. What 
should such a policy include? 

First, in the general area of govern- 
mental reorganization, I would recom- 
mend that the Maritime Administration 
be established as an independent agency, 
under neither the Department of Com- 
merce nor the Department of Trans- 
portation. I believe firmly that only as 
an independent agency, free from sub- 
ordination to other transportation con- 
cerns, can the Maritime Administration 
come up with the kind of program nec- 
essary to revitalize our fleet. If a sound 
and progressive maritime policy had al- 
ready been presented by the Administra- 
tion, then perhaps I and other friends of 
the maritime industry would be content 
to see Marad inside that department. 
But this has not happened. 

In line with this proposal, I would 
recommend that the Commerce Com- 
mittee be allowed to authorize merchant 
marine appropriations. At present, mer- 
chant marine funds are reviewed only 
by the Appropriations Committee. I have 
introduced a bill to provide for this 
change, which, I believe, would 
strengthen congressional oversight in 
the maritime field. 

Second. The maritime industry cannot 
continue to operate without subsidies, no 
matter how alien they may seem to the 
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free enterprise system. Subsidies can be 
divided into two essential categories, con- 
struction and operating. 

The Secretary of Transportation has 
proposed informally that construction 
subsidy payments be made directly to the 
shipyards, and basically this seems a 
sound plan. It is important however, to 
make it clear from the beginning what 
price differential the subsidies are based 
on: the relatively small British-American 
differential, or the high U.S.-Japanese 
differential. The complications here are 
obvious, and need to be worked out well 
in advance. 

Due to the high standard of living of 
American seamen, there appears to be 
no alternative to continued operating 
subsidies. Only in this way can American- 
flag liners continue to compete in the 
world market. In the merchant marine 
review hearings, several witnesses have 
proposed that operating subsidies be ex- 
tended to what are now unsubsidized 
liners and bulk carriers. Considering the 
ever-increasing requirements of our 
world trade, this proposal has definite 
merit, and should be implemented. 

My third general proposal comes in the 
field of vessel replacement. We are cur- 
rently more than 90 ships behind in our 
vessel replacement program. In order to 
maintain our fleet, we should be building 
at least 30-40 new ships a year, rather 
than the 13 provided for in this year’s 
maritime budget. 

I do not believe one penny should be 
spent for the rehabilitation of old ships 
or the reconditioning of the mothball 
fleet. That is only a temporary expedi- 
ent, and would do nothing to improve 
the overall quality of the fleet. All money 
that it has been proposed to spend in 
this way should go to the construction of 
new ships. Rehabilitation of old ships 
is economically unsound. 

The Secretary of Transportation has 
given considerable weight to the pro- 
posal that part of our ship replacement 
program be carried out in foreign yards. 
I am strongly opposed to this plan. There 
can be no doubt whatsoever that it would 
deal a crushing blow to the shipbuilding 
industry in America. Only when our ship- 
yards are full to capacity should we even 
consider building American-fiag ships 
abroad, and then only after due consulta- 
tion of Congress. 

Hand-in-hand with modernizing the 
fleet goes the modernization of our ship- 
yards—there are only 11 of them 
left. In 1953, US. yards delivered 45 
ships. U.S. shipyards can deliver as many 
ships today without driving costs up. I 
would strongly recommend, however, 
that Congress consider extending loans 
to American shipyards, in much the 
same way as loans were extended to 
foreign shipyards after World War II, 
to accomplish the modernization that is 
needed. 

Fourth. Another area in which the 
Government can be of great assistance 
in the promotion of a healthy merchant 
marine is the retention and reaffirma- 
tion of the Cargo Preference Act under 
which at least 50 percent of all U.S. 
Government cargo must go in US. 
bottoms. 

Despite explicit Presidential orders to 
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the contrary there have been numerous 
occasions when this requirement has not 
been met. 

Fifth. Considering the tremendous 
amount of benefit that airlines and rail- 
roads have derived from Government- 
sponsored research, I believe it is essen- 
tial that the Government step up its re- 
search in the maritime field. The signs 
this year were profoundly discouraging, 
when the Bureau of the Budget recom- 
mended removing from the Maritime Ad- 
ministration budget the $2 million 
necessary to keep the nuclear ship 
Savannah in operation. It is essential 
that we continue development in the 
nuclear field, for this is one area in 
which we have a clear lead. It was enor- 
mously gratifying to the friends of 
the maritime industry when the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries restored that vital $2 million 
to keep the Savannah in operation for 
another year. 

A new merchant marine policy must 
include much more than these five points. 
I would consider these simply a starting 
point. The tragedy is that the longer we 
go without a policy the more the situa- 
tion deteriorates. In fact, what is hold- 
ing all aspects of the maritime industry 
back more than anything else at this 
point is the lack of a policy that will give 
firm assurance for the future. 


THE VISTA BAIL BOND PROJECTS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, our Na- 
tion’s legal system is one of the most 
refined and sophisticated in the world. 
It is predicated upon the fundamental 
principle that a man is “innocent until 
proved guilty.” Yet this historic privilege 
of American law too often has little 
meaning or relevance to the more than 
30 million Americans living in poverty. 

The bail system—one of the most en- 
during anachronisms in American legal 
procedure—relegates an indigent accused 
of a crime to a position of second-class 
citizenship. Because a poor person can- 
not afford bail he cannot afford equal 
justice. The point is that legal equality 
is undermined by the bail procedure 
which in essence forces the accused— 
who is still innocent—to pay for his free- 
dom, thereby jeopardizing the legal 
rights and equality of the poor. 

Many Senators are lawyers by educa- 
tion and past profession, and they espe- 
cially understand this cruel legal irony. 
The distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] has focused the 
attention of the Senate on this problem. 
Under Senator Ervin’s leadership, Con- 
gress enacted the Bail Reform Act, which 
instituted long-needed changes in Fed- 
eral bail practices. 

That is one of the reasons why, today, 
I want to tell Congress of the significant 
and effective job VISTA volunteers are 
performing for the poor. Almost all of 
us know of their devoted and lasting 
service to the less fortunate in urban 
ghettos and rural hollows, mental health 
institutions, migrant communities, and 
on Indian reservations. But today I wish 
to speak of VISTA’s bold and imagina- 
tive bail bond programs that endeavor to 
make law’s justice a reality to all Ameri- 
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cans—not just to those who can afford it. 

At present VISTA has bail bond proj- 
ects in several of the Nation’s largest 
cities. In these cities, VISTA volunteers 
are making it possible for thousands of 
arrested persons who cannot afford bail 
to be released—persons who might other- 
wise be confined to a jail cell for months 
awaiting trial. Now, the thought of re- 
leasing persons charged with crimes 
arouses an understandable apprehension 
in some; some people argue that society 
should protect itself. The work of VISTA 
volunteers in no way challenges this re- 
sponsibility. In fact, it secures equal jus- 
tice for first offenders only after compre- 
hensive interviews with the indigent 
defendants and key witnesses and thor- 
ough character investigations. And even 
then, the defendant is released on his 
own recognizance only after all the facts 
are presented to the judge so that he can 
make a fair decision in the interest of 
both the defendant and society as a 
whole. 

So society is not threatened, indeed all 
society benefits from VISTA’s bail bond 
programs. First, the defendant and his 
family are not discriminated against be- 
cause they are poor. The defendant can 
continue in his job and support his fam- 
ily. Personal dignity is not subordinated 
to and poverty is not perpetuated by 
antiquated legal procedure. 

Second, society gains from the imple- 
mentation of legal equality. It costs the 
State nearly $4 a day to keep a man in 
prison. The average period of time that 
a defendant has to remain in jail await- 
ing a trial is 3 months. Therefore every 
worthy defendant who is set free pend- 
ing a trial represents a saving of hun- 
dreds of dollars to the taxpayers of that 
State. When we consider that more than 
4,200 defendants have been released as 
a result of VISTA’s bail bond program, 
this means savings to the States involved 
in excess of $1 million. 

Additionally, a fantastic amount of 
money is saved the State because the re- 
leased defendant’s family is kept off the 
welfare rolls and the defendant himself 
continues to contribute to the economy 
and pay taxes. All told then, VISTAs 
are saving the State millions of dollars 
as a result of their service with bail bond 
projects. 

The service of the VISTA volunteers 
over the past 2 years has been most im- 
pressive and encouraging. The facts 
speak for themselves: In four cities 
across the country, more than 4,200 
arrested persons who could not afford 
bail have been released pending their 
trial—all of them upon the recommenda- 
tions of VISTA volunteers. Of those de- 
fendants released as a result of the 
VISTA bail bond projects, 98 percent 
have showed up for trial. These facts 
confirm both the validity of the aims of 
VISTA’s bail bond program and the vol- 
unteers’ effectiveness in realizing those 
aims. Also justified is VISTA’s trust that 
the poor would accept such assistance in 
good faith, thankful for the chance to 
retain their dignity and means of self- 
support. 

I should like to cite a couple of spe- 
cific examples that illustrate the service 
VISTA volunteers are providing to both 
the poor and society as a whole. In San 
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Francisco, more than 16,500 indigent de- 
fendants have been interviewed by 
VISTA volunteers. More than 2,700 of 
them have been released without bail by 
the judges assigned to their cases upon 
VISTA’s recommendations—this is more 
than double the number released before 
VISTA’s program was initiated—and 98 
percent of those released without bail 
have showed up for their trial. 

In a new effort in Miami, volunteers 
working in the public defender's office 
have interviewed thousands of arrested 
indigents. All of those released upon the 
recommendations of VISTA volunteers 
have reported to trial. But the volunteers 
go beyond seeking only a release. Prior 
to the trials of those released, volunteers 
call upon the person and his family, of- 
fering counsel and assistance. After the 
trials, VISTAs continue to provide 
counseling and serve as an employment 
service for persons whose sentences are 
suspended or who are acquitted—a ma- 
jority of those accused, it turns out— 
and are in need of work. 

A Tulsa Tribune editorial tells in a 
few words the real meaning of VISTA’s 
service in the field of jurisprudence and 
the reason why the Senate and, indeed, 
the whole Nation must give VISTA all 
the support and encouragement possible 
in their bold endeavor: 

We've had a feeling of hopelessness for 
some time in the shadow of rising crime 
statistics, The good men (police, judges, 
most lawyers, prosecutors) have always out- 
numbered the bad men (criminals, delay- 
seeking lawyers, cooperating professional 
bondsmen), but they usually are ambushed 
some place along the way. Most of the posi- 
tive action has come from the bad men. 
VISTA offers a chance to even up the 
weights. 


I am sure the Senate will give VISTA 
the mandate to “even up the weights” 
of justice’s scale, so that the poor as well 
as the affluent of our Nation may realize 
law not as their enemy, but rather as 
their guardian. By so doing, both the 
less fortunate and all of society will 
realize the benefits of legal equality and 
real equal justice. 


GEORGETOWN FATHERS HON- 
ORED—REVS. FRANCIS J. HEYDEN 
AND DANIEL E. POWER, S.J. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on this 
day, June 29, the Religious Heritage of 
America is conferring on the Reverend 
Francis J. Heyden, S. J., and the Rev- 
erend Daniel E. Power, S.J., its coveted 
Faith and Freedom Award. The presen- 
tation of the award is being made in full 
recognition of their solid achievements 
on behalf of the nationally renowned 
Georgetown University Forum. Founded 
in 1946 by Father Heyden, who in his 
own right is an outstanding astronomer 
and scholar, the Georgetown University 
Forum has grown to be one of the most 
effective media for the discussion and 
clarification of current issues facing our 
Nation. The public service it has per- 
formed is invaluable and enduring. 

It is with a great sense of admiration 
and esteem, which I know is shared by 
many Senators, that I express my warm 
congratulations to the honored fathers 
for their work and accomplishments in 
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the interests of our Nation. In further 
fitting recognition of their constructive 
efforts I ask unanimous consent that 
their short biographies, the numerous 
awards won by the Forum, and a list of 
Senators and Representatives who have 
appeared on the Forum in the period of 
only 1960-67 be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rev. Francis J. HEYDEN, S.J. 


Father Heyden, Director of the Georgetown 
University Forum, was its founder in 1946. 
A native of Buffalo, New York, he entered 
the Society of Jesus in 1924. He has received 
degrees in Philosophy and Theology from 
Woodstock College, Maryland; M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees in Astronomy from Harvard Uni- 
versity; and the D.Sc. (honoris causa) de- 
gree from Georgetown University. For the 
past 21 years he has been Professor and Head 
of the Department of Astronomy at George- 
town University. 

He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma 
Psi, and the National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters. 


Rev. DANIEL E. Power, S.J. 


Father Power, the Program Director of 
the Georgetown University Forum, is a na- 
tive of New York City. He holds A.B. and A.M, 
degrees from Boston College, and a Ph.D from 
the Gregorian University in Rome. He entered 
the Society of Jesus in 1922, took Philosophy 
studies at Weston College, Massachusetts, 
and Theology at Woodstock College, Mary- 
land. In 1937 he became Professor of History 
and Government at Georgetown University. 
During World War II he was an Army Chap- 
lain, serving on Leyte and Luzon from 1943 
to 1946. Presently, he is Director of the Of- 
fice of Public Affairs at Georgetown Univer- 
sity. 

He is Vice President of the Greater Wash- 
ington Educational Television Association, a 
member of the National Press Club, and the 
National Association of Educational Broad- 
casters. 


[The Georgetown University Forum] 


CLARIFICATION, Nor CONTROVERSY, Has Irs 
REWARD 


(By Lucile Parish, WTJS Airlines in the 
Jackson Sun, Tenn., April 10, 1960) 


In the fall of 1946, the Georgetown Uni- 
versity Radio Forum began their discussion 
programs. From its beginnings, the George- 
town program has taken the attitude that 
listeners are busy people who nonetheless 
feel responsible for knowing what is going 
on in the world around them. They like to 
be able to rely upon expert opinion as they 
gather political, historical and scientific in- 
formation. 

Georgetown University has always been 
conscious of being part of a great living 
laboratory of ideas and public affairs. It was, 
therefore, a logical step for the University 
to carry its role of educator into the studio 
as well as the classroom. Members of the 
University’s distinguished faculty were heard 
speaking about topics of current—and often 
urgent—interest, not as they would treat 
them in formal lectures, but as they would 
discuss them among themselves. 

The Forum extended its service to its lis- 
teners by calling upon its distinguished 
neighbors in this world capital. The num- 
ber of listeners grew with each new guest 
panelist. Soon the Georgetown Forum was 
on a growing radio network bringing infor- 
mation to the nation. 

Now the Forum goes into its second dec- 
ade, at a time when it is more vital than 
ever that the voices of free men be heard. 
It still talks to the same kind of listeners. 
everywhere, and it never aims its words over 
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their heads. It keeps its listeners aware—and 
awake—without shouting at them. It tries 
always to offer facts, reasoned opinion, and 
logical conclusion. It likes to present several 
experts thinking a subject out together; the 
listener can think with them as they lay 
down their ideas to help form the bulwark 
of truth we call American democracy. 


AWARDS—1957 TO 1959 
Citation by National Association of Educa- 


tional Broadcasters. 
American Cancer Society. 


American Association of University 
Women. 
Freedoms Foundation. 


National Multiple Sclerosis Society. 
Catholic Broadcasters Association. 


The Bethesda-Chevy Chase Branch of the 
American Association of University Women 
awards this certificate to Channel 5 in rec- 
ognition of the rewarding content in 
“Georgetown Forum,” February 1954—June 
1956. 

The Washington, D.C. Area Chapter, Na- 
tional Multiple Sclerosis Society, Certificate 
of Appreciation, is presented to The George- 
town University Forum, whose dedicated 
leadership and devotion to humanitarian 
service have given inspiration and substance 
in assisting those stricken with Multiple 
Sclerosis, and promoted research to aid the 
advance of science in conquest of the disease. 

H. R. THURBER, 
Vice Admiral, U.S. Navy, (Ret.), 
Chairman of the Board. 

Distinguished Service Award presented to 
Georgetown University Forum in recognition 
of notable public service in aiding The Cru- 
sade for Freedom under the sponsorship of 
The American Heritage Foundation. 

WALTER BEDELL SMITH, 
President. 


Chairman. 
The Trustees, Directors and Officers of 
Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge an- 
nounce with pleasure the selection of George- 
town University, by the distinguished 
National Awards Jury, to receive moe 
Washington Honor Medal, No. 50, for ege 
Program, Georgetown University Radio For- 
um. An outstanding achievement in helping 
to bring about a better understanding of the 
American Way of Life during 1954. 
(Awards announcement on George Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, February 22, 1955, at Valley 
Forge.) 
KENNETH D. WELLS, 
President. 
Don BELDING, 
Chairman oj the Board. 


For meritorious public service in further- 
ance of the public’s heritage: “An Informed 
Press Means an Informed People,” over the 
DuMont Television Network this Certificate 
of Public Service is herewith awarded the 
following television program as a feature of 
“Newspaper Week” to The Georgetown Uni- 
versity Forum, of Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C., by Washington Lodge, No. 
15, of the Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks of the United States of America. 

By Order of the Lodge: 

JAMES P. KEATING, 
Exalted Ruler. 
R. S. PICKREL, 
Secretary. 

The Washington Board of Trade Awards to 
Georgetown University Forum. A certificate 
of recognition for noteworthy contributions 
to community education and understanding 
of many challenging and timely issues via 
the media of radio and television, 1946 to 
1954. 

Presented: October 19, 1954. 

HOWARD C. DRAKE, 
Secretary. 

Francis I. KANE, 
President. 
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Georgetown University Radio Forum, pro- 
duced by Georgetown University, has been 
selected for distribution to the stations of 
the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters Radio Network. tion is 
hereby given to this contribution to the 
educational broadcasting movement. 

January 10, 1958, 

ROBERT E. UNDERWOOD, Jr., 
Network Manager. 
Harry J. SKORNIA, 
Executive Director, 


The Business and Professional Women's 
Club of the District of Columbia, Inc., 
awards a Citation to Georgetown University 
Forum, as the most outstanding public af- 
fairs program locally produced for television. 

May 20, 1957, 

ELIZABETH HALTOM, 
President. 


Received in 1966: Another award from 
American Association of University Women. 

Received in 1967 (addressed to Father 
Heyden and Father Power), letter of com- 
mendation from the Secretary of the Navy. 
List oF SENATORS AND CONGRESSMEN WHO 

Have APPEARED ON THE GEORGETOWN FORUM 

1960-67 

[C.-Congressman; S.-Senator] 


Year 
Hon. James J. Roosevelt (C.) 1960 
Hon, Bruce Alger (C.) (Texas) 1960 
Hon. Alvin M. Bentley (C.) (Michigan). 1960 
Hon. Wayne L. Hays (C.) (Ohio)) 1961 
Hon. Joseph S. Clark (S.) (Pennsyl- 

TTT 1962 
Hon. William G. Bray (C.) (Indiana) — 1963 
Hon. Vance Hartke (S.) (Indiana) 1963 
Hon. Thomas Curtis (C.) (Missouri)... 1963 
Hon. John A. Blatnik (C.) (Minnesota). 1963 
Hon. Thomas M. Pelly (C.) (Washing- 

(ON) se eee kame 1963 
Hon. Samuel Stratton (C.) (New York). 1963 
Hon. Alan Bible (S.) (Nevada 1963 
Hon. Joel T. Broyhill (C.) (Virginia) 1964 


Hon. Armistead I. Selden, Jr., (C., at 
large) (Alabama) 
Hon. Edna F. Kelly (C.) (New Tork) 
Hon. John E. Fogarty (C.) (Rhode Is- 
po) a eet —— —— 
Hon. Silvio O. Conte (C.) (Massachu- 
setts) 
Hon. Edmund S. Muskie (S.) (Maine) 
Hon. Harris A. Williams, Jr. (S.) (New 
Jersey) 
Hon. Ed Edmondson (C.) (Oklahoma) 
Hon. Eugene McCarthy (S.) (Minne 
o E E T en a 
Hon. Thomas J. Dodd (S.) (Connect- 
icut) 
Hon. Don L. Short (C.) (North Dakota). 
Hon. John O. Marsh, Jr. (C.) (Virginia). 
Hon. Louis C. Wyman (C.) (New Hamp- 
shire) 
Hon. Joe L. Evins (C.) (Tennessee)) 
Hon. Richard Bolling (C.) (Missouri) 
Hon. Robert C. Byrd (S.) (West Vir- 
ginia) 
Hon. William Moorhead (C.) (Penn- 
sylvania) 
Hon, Peter H. Dominick (S.) (Colo- 


At ep tee el Sk SST 1965 
Hon. Michael Feighan (C.) (Ohio) 1965 
Hon, Ogden R. Reid (C.) (New York)... 1965 
Hon. Carlton R. Sickles (C.) (Mary- 

TFTTTdTCTCTCTCT—T—T—T—T— A Nees 1965 
Hon. George T. Broyhill (c.) (Vir- 

e eae 1965 
Hon. Jack Miller (S.) (owa) 1966 
Hon. Henry S. Reuss (C.) (Wisconsin) — 1966 
Hon. Harry Flood Byrd, Jr. (S.) (Vir- 

ginian) series TTT 1966 


Hon. George S. McGovern (S.) (South 
C U RS ea E E OR 
Hon. Claiborne Pell (S.) (Rhode Is- 


r . E 1967 
Hon. Edward J. Derwinski (C.) (I- 
% eS eRe 1967 
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DOMINION DAY 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, for 121 
years, Canada anc the United States have 
lived together in peace and harmony. In 
these days of international strife and 
turmoil over borders and national integ- 
rity, it is most refreshing for me to think 
of the International Peace Garden which 
lies on the border between North Dakota 
and the Province of Manitoba. This 
monument which has been developed 
cooperatively by our two nations is elo- 
quent testimony to the friendly relations 
we have with the neighbors to the north 
of us, the citizens of Canada. July 1 is 
Dominion Day, the Canadian National 
Holiday, and I believe the Senate should 
take proper note of it. 

Another example of cooperation be- 
tween the United States and Canada is 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, which was 
opened 8 years ago. It has provided a 
trade route to the heartland of both the 
United States and Canada, and has en- 
abled both nations to market their agri- 
cultural products to those parts of the 
world which are not able to grow all of 
the food necessary. Without the coop- 
eration of Canadian citizens, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway would not have been 
possible. 

Our joint defense arrangements with 
Canada are more extensive than with 
any other country in the world and 
Americans must pay tribute to the fine 
spirit of the Canadian people in working 
together to provide early warning radar 
bases and other installations which are 
an important part of the defenses of 
both countries. Though we may say that 
geography made cooperation necessary, 
it could not have taken place without a 
spirit of willingness to work together. 

North Dakota shares many historical 
and cultural traditions with Canada. I 
am told that 30 percent of the people of 
Canada are French descendants. In the 
northeastern and north-central parts of 
North Dakota, one finds that French 
names like Peltier are common. Canada 
also has great open prairies which pro- 
duce abundant crops of agricultural 
products, and pastures for livestock to 
graze, just as there are in North Dakota. 
Among Canadian citizens are natives of 
Iceland and those who immigrated to the 
new world during food shortages in Ire- 
land, just as they did to my State. North 
Dakota and Canada number among their 
citizens people with similar old world 
roots in the Scandinavian and most 
northern European countries. 

Canada is rich in natural resources, 
not only in terms of iron ore, coal, 
uranium and oil, but also the natural 
resource of people. The United States 
should be proud to have Canada as its 
stanch ally, and we should do everything 
Possible to promote good relations with 
our Canadian neighbors. 

This year is the 100th anniversary of 
the passage of the law out of which the 
Canadian Nation grew. In honor of this 
anniversary, the Canadian people have 
created a World Fair, Expo 67, which 
many citizers of the United States have 
had the opportunity to visit, and to 
which many more will go. Because of the 
concentration of Expo 67 on people and 
the things which influence peoples’ lives, 
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it is my belief that this celebration re- 
flects the fact that Canada is growing in 
its national feeling of identity as a na- 
tion, and that it is growing in pride and 
prestige among the other nations of the 
world. 

I am proud to number among my 
friends in North Dakota people of Cana- 
dian descent. The vigor and determina- 
tion which the climate and soil of Can- 
ada required of these people has con- 
tributed to the growth and development 
of the United States. They have been 
a great asset to the United States. 

Canada is not the gold rush boomtown 
or the Yukon wilderness so often asso- 
ciated with it in the popular media of 
entertainment. Canada is a modern na- 
tion of people working together toward 
their future. Canada is a partner in 
world affairs, Canada is a nation of great 
opportunities and great people. I believe 
it appropriate for the Senate to 
the contribution which Canada has made 
to the United States and to the world 
to its 100 years. 


NO ONE HAS SEEN INFINITY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Chairman of the US. Civil 
Service Commission, Hon. John W. Macy, 
Jr., recently delivered the commence- 
ment address at the University of Dela- 
ware graduation ceremonies in Newark. 

He challenged the graduates to “al- 
ways seek the higher goal, the fixed star 
of human concern and human better- 
ment.” 7 

Mr. Macy was awarded an honorary 
degree by the university which I might 
say I am proud to call my alma mater. 

In the interest of giving others the 
opportunity to share his thoughts, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of his 
speech, entitled “No One Has Seen In- 
finity,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No One Has SEEN INFINITY 


President Perkins, fellow honorees, mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees, faculty, stu- 
dents, and, most especially, the Class of 
1967: 

For all of us gathered in this pleasant spot, 
this is a day of change. We gather to recog- 
nize change. Whether it be graduation“ or 
“commencement,” this point in time marks, 
particularly for the men and women receiv- 
ing their degrees, an experience in change, a 
watershed of existence, a personal transi- 
tion in a world of accelerating change. 

If any theme is appropriate for such an 
occasion as this when those we recognize 
are concentrating on personal interests of 
a much higher magnitude than any matter 
offered from this platform, it is the nature of 
change and what it augurs for the future 
of the graduate. 

Unfortunately, far too many Commence- 
ment speakers, especially those in public 
life, abuse platforms such as this to ad- 
dress audiences far beyond those graduates 
within range of their voices. They tend to 
forget John Bunyan’s admonition, that “The 
excitement of tual speechmaking is 
fatal to the exercise of the highest powers.” 
They seek to warn the world, postulate new 
programs or condemn contemporary society 
from a platform which should address it- 
self to matters of future meaning to the true 
VIPS of the ceremony—the graduating class. 
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But what of life with change in the final 
third of the 20th century? From this van- 
tagepoint today at the educational heart of 
the “First State,” what do the forces of 
change—those generated by science and 
technology, by social and economic pressures, 
by the rising aspirations of men and women 
in the undeveloped world, by perpetual threat 
of self-destroying conflict—what do these 
forces hold in store for those concluding their 
experience in this fine university? 


CHANGE IS NOT NEW 


Change is not new. It has been going on 
since the beginning of time. It will continue 
into infinity. No one has been infinity, no 
one can expect to see it. It is the speed of 
change that is the phenomenon of our time. 
This speed magnifies and multiplies the hu- 
man problems which must be solved if man 
is not only to survive but to maintain direc- 
tion toward affirmative goals of peace and 
creativity. When the members of this Class 
arrive at the pinnacle of that “command 
generation” at the age of 55, the year will 
be 2000. From your ranks will come the 
leaders, the problem solvers upon the eve 
of the 2ist century. The promise and the 
problems of what appears to be infinity to- 
day will be the reality of your time. 

Certain conditions of that time have al- 
ready been predicted by expert forecasters. 
They predict the population of the country 
will approach 315 million, 125 million jobs 
will be required, 9 out of 10 Americans will 
be living in super-cities or their suburbs. In 
technological developments, 30 years of moon 
exploration will have been completed, super- 
sonic flight will have further collapsed time 
and space in global travel, satellites will have 
afforded instant communication by word and 
picture among the people of the world, ar- 
tificial control of climate and perhaps even 
of human behavior may be within the grasp 
of man. - 

In the face of these conditions, the future- 
oriented graduate has a broad of 
choices in planning his future. But, hope- 
fully, this wealth of choice will be invested 
with an eye toward his own personal in- 
fluence on tomorrow. That influence may 
appear to be infinitesimal and inconsequen- 
tial but one person’s commitment to a better 
future can be satisfying to him and can be 
disproportionately potent in contemporary 
society. But admittedly choices are harder to 
make because of the certainty of change and 
the necessity for a realization that choices 
must be changed as conditions change. 

There will be conflicting voices from coun- 
selors in the forming of choices, There will 
be those who say that the notion of serving 
a lifetime in a single profession is obsolete. 
There will be those who, like John Gardner, 
stress the necessity of an ever-renewing so- 
ciety,” where change and choice through 
new experiences foster innovation and where 
the only true stability is possible through 
stability in motion, Yet others will assert 
that ultimate fulfillment can only be 
achieved through the cultivation of excel- 
lence in — single professional field or special- 
ization, But I am sure you have learned in 
your academic experience to accept contra- 
dictory guidance without becoming confused. 

In our society, in the face of change, we 
must constantly strive to assure that there 
are opportunities for as many of our people 
as possible to enjoy the luxury of choice. 
But there needs to be a higher goal—a fixed 
star—to provide navigational direction in 
steering a course among choices. There need 
to be comprehensive goals that serve as ob- 
jectives that will remain fixed in a changing 
world. These objectives are “human con- 
cerns.” As science and technology amplify 
the power of man, concern should focus that 
power on the most human and humane goals. 

My distinguished Federal colleague Dr. 
Glenn Seaborg, here on this platform, has 
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eloquently presented this view in another 
Commencement address: 

“You are being asked to enter this world 
of immense new physical possibilities con- 
fined by barriers of social inertia, of afflu- 
ence existing adjacent to poverty, of knowl- 
edge and concern amid ignorance and indif- 
ference, of political turmoil and philosophi- 
cal upheaval, of all this tossing about on a 
sea of change. You feel the urgent need for 
coping with this, for working to control and 
direct the tide of change. The whole thing 
cries out for action—meaningful action, Yet 
there seems to be little opportunity for it, 
especially for you. 

OPPORTUNITIES IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


But the opportunities for the expression 
of human concern in solving these problems 
of change are available to us in a great va- 
riety of forms in public service. Professional 
service in the interest of the American people 
can channel these concerns into penetrating 
analysis of human problems, and ultimately 
into constructive political and administrative 
action designed to relieve these concerns, or 
at least to have human progress keep pace 
with technological change. The public serv- 
ice is an important place because it is im- 
portant to take charge of change, to use it 
to direct the future toward human goals. 
Here is the place where one’s natural criti- 
cism of present or anticipated ills and blem- 
ishes can be translated into planned action 
for progressive change. 

PROBLEMS OF MEGALOPOLIS 

This beautiful campus is a green spot in 
the midst of a rapidly urbanizing belt ex- 
tending from north of Boston to south of 
Washington. In this belt, which sociologists 
have come to call megalopolis, exist the 
greatest industrial productivity, the highest 
professional and technical skills, the most ac- 
complished executive leadership, and other 
showcase assets of American life, But in the 
same area we have ample evidence of two dire 
and drastic problems which have arisen from 
these conditions—urban decay and urban 
disadvantage. In the great cities along this 
belt we see manifestations of alarm on the 
urban front which prompted President John- 
son to say, in describing the objectives of the 
Great Society: 

“It is harder and harder to lead the good 
life in American cities today. The catalog of 
ills is long. There is the decay of the centers 
and the despoiling of the suburbs, There is 
not enough housing for our people or trans- 
portation for our traffic. Open land is van- 
ishing and old landmarks are violated.” 

He called for “a place where every child 
can find knowledge to enrich his mind and 
to enlarge his talents. A place where leisure 
is a welcome chance to build and reflect, not 
a feared cause of boredom and restlessness. 
A place where the city of man serves not only 
the needs of the body and the demands of 
commerce, but the desire for beauty and the 
hunger for community.” 

The poor, the disadvantaged, the dis- 
criminated against are increasingly con- 
centrated in tight qualid urban areas where 
they are deprived of a decent environment, 
where they are offered little opportunity and 
less hope. This is the almost invisible but 
increasingly tragic by-product of our other- 
wise affluent society. In response to these 
conditions there is a rising desire on the part 
of urban leadership to search out new and 
better ways for attacking the problems of 
city management, planning, and resource 
allocation. But this desire can only be ful- 
filled if a larger number of imaginative and 
committed persons from many different 
disciplines are mobilized to find new ap- 
proaches before degenerating change places 
solution beyond our reach. 

The mobilization of talent and imagina- 
tion to attack these problems constitutes an 
urgent demand upon the younger generation 
in every profession, Public service to build 
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better cities demands the engineer and the 
planner, the teacher and the social worker, 
the doctor and the health technician, the 
lawyer and the manager. But this is a de- 
mand for the specialist with the broad view, 
with the public commitment, with the hu- 
mane outlook. 


AMERICA’S UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


The city will continue to be the arena in 
which renewed and special efforts must be 
made to complete America’s unfinished busi- 
ness—the true equality of the Negro in 
American society. 

In the recent past our attention has been 
drawn with shock and disbelief to the con- 
ditions of inequality in the South. But the 
time has now come to examine conditions 
closer to home. We need to concentrate on 
failures to achieve equality in urban areas 
outside of the South if equality is to be a 
reality and not just a recently re-affirmed 
legal fact. No American can be exempted 
from his part in fulfilling the rights now 
recognized and expressed by Congress in the 
civil rights statutes of the past three years 
and the court decisions of the past thirteen 
years. 

We must find the means for eliminating 
the black ghetto and for breaking the white 
suburban noose around our cities. We must 
remove the disadvantage of segregated ed- 
ucation whether imposed by de facto condi- 
tions or past practices. We must develop and 
share with all Americans, the assets of culture 
and natural beauty. We must move from 
protest demonstration to the demonstration 
of actual change and progress. We must face 
the difficult task of organization for action 
and problem solving. Here is an opportunity 
of choice to contribute individual capability 
in a special public service to overcome Amer- 
ica’s long-term human disability. 


POPULATION CONTROL—AN ESSENTIAL ISSUE 


Because megalopolis is an area of popula- 
tion concentration, we are also reminded of 
the reality of population growth, at home 
and abroad. Fortunately, the subject of popu- 
lation control has moved out into the bright 
light of public discussion in recent years. 
This discussion must have a high place on 
any agenda for the future. Any future solu- 
tion to national and international problems 
will hinge heavily on the answer to these 
very large questions: Can we stop the deluge 
of unwanted pregnancies? Can we harness 
technology and culture to bring new dignity 
to the miracle of birth and the blessings of 
parenthood? 

Unless we can answer these questions af- 
firmatively in the years ahead, man may be 
truly overwhelmed by man. At the present 
rate of reproduction there will be one square 
foot of land space per person on the globe 
in 200 years, and in 750 years the weight of 
human frames would exceed the weight of 
the planet. Nature would, of course, unleash 
its own population control program in a 
much shorter time—a program of plague and 
starvation, murder and cannibalism, The fu- 
ture can be very seriously influenced through 
a realistic though compassionate considera- 
tion of this problem. 


QUESTIONS OF GLOBAL CONCERN 


The necessity of the years leading to the 
century’s end will not be limited to this 
urban portion of the public sector or to the 
global problems of population control. There 
will be a myriad of issues relating to life or 
death among the nations of the world. The 
struggles of the past few days in the Middle 
East have starkly illustrated the delicate 
balance between war and peace among the 
closest of international neighbors. But as I 
look forward with you, here are some of the 
questions the answers to which you may 
join in seeking: 

What transition will the nation-state sys- 
tem undergo as the globe contracts further 
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through supersonic travel, as Tokyo draws 
within a couple of hours of New York, as 
more and more of our concerns leave the bi- 
lateral conference table and enter the multi- 
laterial forum, with the entire world watch- 
ing via fleets of Telstars? 

Will Latin America have a common market 
in 1975, economic integration by 1985, polit- 
ical union by 1995? And if such a timetable 
becomes the historic record, what kind of 
relationship will emerge between the Colos- 
sus of the North” and a supercolossus of 
the south? 

Will Africa have to endure the convul- 
sions of violent revolution, civil war, the op- 
pression of labor, and urban squalor that 
have accompanied the rise of industrial so- 
ciety in the West and in the Soviet Union? 

Will Asia evolve into a regional commu- 
nity where patterns of development can as- 
sure better than a marginal existence for 
its vast populations? 

Will the support of the Western world be 
sufficiently steadfast and sympathetic to as- 
sure a conquest of hunger, ignorance, and 
disease? 

Before a true world community is formed, 
susceptible to the rule of world law, what 
new superstates will emerge? 

How can the powerful intercourse of the 
superstates be regulated and channeled into 
constructive designs? 

These are the questions forged by the forces 
of change and crying for leadership to pursue 
solutions, This leadership, bred in your gen- 
eration, must be developed for public service, 
all the way from the precinct to the global 
level. Increasingly, leaders in nongovern- 
mental activities—in business, in universi- 
ties, in professions—have recognized their 
public service responsibilities, and have 
joined forces with those in government in 
dealing with conditions that require affirma- 
tive change. 

In these real and ever-present public is- 
sues are opportunities for the type of public 
service Plato described so long ago: 

“But when their turn comes, toiling also at 
politics and ruling for the public good, not as 
though they were performing some heroic ac- 
tion, but simply as a matter of duty.” 


ANTI-LEADERSHIP VACCINE 


In a report which attracted widespread at- 
tention last year, John Gardner sounded a 
warning and a plea for future leadership 
when he discussed the subtle though power- 
ful ingredients of what he described as the 
“anti-leadership vaccine.” He deplored a 
tendency in our contemporary education 
whereby men and women of the highest in- 
tellectual capacity were encouraged to scorn 
leadership and to pursue a more self-centered 
professional development. I prescribe public 
service, drawn from the many intellectual 
disciplines and diverse professional prepara- 
tions, as the counter-agent to this vaccine. 
The fine educational experience offered by 
this university provides the ideal foundation 
for such public service commitment. 

Each generation in its time has moved for- 
ward. Lack of vision has caused many mis- 
takes to be made along the way but when rec- 
ognized, they are corrected. It is the nature 
of man to try to do the best as he sees it in 
the conditions and circumstances that sur- 
round him, This is what confronts you—no 
more, no less. It is obviously more difficult for 
you because of the unprecedented pressures 
and the conflicts of change, the collapse of 
time and space, the knowledge explosion and 
other conditions. But this means it will be a 
greater human experience because you will 
accomplish more, you will have more chal- 
lenging problems to solve, you will need 
brighter and broader visions. May you seize 
the opportunities of change, may you influ- 
ence its course, may you always seek the 
higher goal, the fixed star, of human concern 
and human betterment. 
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TEACHERS’ REACTION TO 
TEACHER AIDES 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, yester- 
day the Senate passed an extension of 
the Teachers Corps and the new Educa- 
tion Professions Development Act. Both 
these programs will improve the quality 
of education for all the Nation’s school- 
children. 

Included in the Education Professions 
Act is a provision for the training and 
maintenance of teacher aides. 

I have introduced along with Sena- 
tors CLARK, MONDALE, and PELL, an 
amendment to the 1967 Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act to create 
a full-time program to train and main- 
tain teacher aides in the Nation’s ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

Teacher aides can relieve the class- 
room teacher of many of the burden- 
some, time-consuming, nonteaching 
duties they are now required to perform. 

At a time when the national teacher 
shortage has reached an alarming level, 
we must take immediate steps to keep 
the teachers we now have and make the 
job more attractive so that new teach- 
ers can be recruited. 

At the initiative of Representatives 
SCHEUER, of New York, and STEIGER, of 
Wisconsin, provision for teacher aides 
has been included in the House-passed 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. 

Hearings on this proposal will be held 
by the Senate Education Subcommittee 
after the Fourth of July recess, and I am 
hopeful that this program will be en- 
acted this year. 

The proposal has the full support of 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards of 
the NEA. They have, through exhaustive 
study, revealed the widespread enthu- 
siasm for such a program among class- 
room teachers. 

The Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards Commission has com- 
piled a record of comments made by 
teachers concerning the teacher aids. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rxc- 
ORD, as follows: 

From the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
June 1967] 

War Do TEACHERS Say ABOUT TEACHER 

AIDES? 

One of the fastest and most efficient ways 
to improve schools is to provide teacher aides 
for the classrooms of the nation. 

The National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards be- 
lieves that teacher aides help both teachers 
and children. We believe that professional 
teachers spend too much of their time super- 
vising lunchrooms, cranking ditto machines, 
and selling football tickets, correcting objec- 
tive tests, and it is the children who suffer. 
Having a trained teacher to do these chores 
is like having a surgeon spend most of his 
time carrying bedpans. 

Teacher aides can make it possible for the 
teacher to individualize the school program. 
The aide can help the teacher reach and 
teach the child. 

But what the TEPS Commission says is less 
important, really, than what teachers say. 
The evidence is already overwhelming. Teach- 
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ers in schools with aides like the idea; they 
know that having an aide helps the children 
and the teachers. 

The following statements are part of a 
large and rapidly accumulating collection of 
statements from teachers about the values of 
the teacher aides program: 

From James E. Morse, Fourth Grade 
Teacher, Elementary School District No. 96, 
Valley View Public Schools, Lockport, Illi- 
nois: 

My name is Jim Morse, teacher of a fourth 
grade gifted class at Valley View School, 
Lockport, Illinois. I am twenty-five years 
old, married, have a B.S. degree in Zoology 
and Chemistry, and will receive a M.S. of 
Education in Schoo] Administration in Au- 
gust of this year. My class is involved in a 
National Demonstration Center for the ‘Year 
of the Non-Conference’ sponsored by NEA 
and will be involved in a State of Illinois 
Gifted Demonstration Center next year. Our 
program incorporates a cooperative teaching 
team specially trained to teach elementary 
students of the fourth and fifth grades, a 
comprehensive and on-going inservice pro- 
gram for teachers, and content innovations 
at the fourth and fifth grade level. 

“A vital part of our program are the 
teacher aides. These personnel are used to 
directly help the teachers of the gifted pro- 
gram. We utilize a secretary and a task force 
teacher. The secretary assists the teacher 
in typing, making audio-visual aides and 
doing general clerical work. The task force 
teacher is a certified teacher who is assigned 
to/and involved in the gifted program. She 
understands the processes and methods of 
teaching and she is available to relieve the 
regular teacher when he is attending confer- 
ences, orienting visitors to a demonstration 
lesson or conducting a critique session of a 
demonstration lesson. 

“Teacher aides are beneficial in that they 
free the teacher from non-academic duties 
and enable him to become more involved in 
teaching and counseling children. The teach- 
er can take an active part in program plan- 
ning and curriculum development. An added 
benefit is increased morale in that the 
teacher feels he is spending more time in 
utilizing his professional training.” 

From Elizabeth N. Johnson, Classroom 
Teacher, Lawsonville Avenue School, Reids- 
ville City Schools, Reidsville, North Carolina: 

“I have taught six, seven, and eight year 
old children for seventeen years in public 
schools of North Carolina. For the past 
twelve years I have taught at Lawsonville 
Avenue School in Reidsville, North Carolina. 

“The following are some of the major 
tasks which the teacher aides perform in my 
classroom, Collect all monies, maintain at- 
tendance registers, make lunch reports, 
maintain cumulative record folders, weigh 
and measure pupils, score objective tests, 
supervise loading and unloading of school 
buses, help with playground activities, su- 
pervise lunch period, transport sick or in- 
jured children home, assist with operation 
of audiovisual equipment, assist with the 
instructional program under my supervision. 

“I have found that classroom teachers are 
confronted with many duties during the 
school day that are not related to the pro- 
gram of instruction. The teacher aides in 
our school have relieved the classroom teach- 
er from many of these duties. We are now 
able to devote more of our time to the im- 
portant things in education, such as the 
instructional program as it relates to the 
needs of children, Teacher aides have pro- 
vided us with more time to teach.” 

From Eleanor W. Cawthorne, Classroom 
Teacher, Morse School, Washington, D.C.: 

“My name is Eleanor W. Cawthorne. I am 
a teacher at Morse School, a small elementary 
school in the Cardozo inner-city area of 
Washington, D.C. 

“Just over a year ago, three very pleasant 
and very capable women were assigned to 
our school as teacher aides, trained and em- 
ployed with funds provided under Title I of 
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the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. None of the three had attended college, 
yet the value of their short training was ap- 
preciated immediately. Sometimes I wonder 
now how I ever got along before I had the 
help of a teacher aide. My aide does most 
of the clerical work, handles arrangements 
for field trips, helps with special art projects, 
takes lunch duty, and does so many other 
things too numerous to put on paper. Our 
aides are able to and often do assume re- 
sponsibility for a whole class if a substitute 
or parent is not available. (I feel they should 
get extra pay for this work.) 

“As a teacher, I find that I am able to do 
better planning and to give more individ- 
ualized attention to the children in my 
class. When I had to do all of the routine 
and clerical work myself there just wasn't 
enough time for individual instruction. Most 
of my teaching had to be directed to the 
class as a whole. Now the children get much 
more attention from me as a teacher and 
something extra from the aides as well. The 
children respect the aides as much as they 
do the teachers, Children often take their 
problems to the aides. In fact in personal 
matters I think the aides can reach children 
better than the teachers. One little girl who 
was a discipline problem has become one of 
the nicest in the school. She was habitually 
tardy or truant and well on her way to delin- 
quency. Lately, she has had a perfect attend- 
ance. One of our aides took the time and got 
through to her. She is only one of many 
Morse School children who have been di- 
rectly helped by teacher aides. 

“The program of special training provided 
by the teacher aide staff combined with the 
personal strengths of the aides themselves 
have already had a strong impact on all as- 
pects of our school life. Our great hope now 
is that steps will be taken within the D.C. 
School System to establish the teacher aide 
career on a permanent basis, so that the im- 
pact will be a lasting one. The other teachers 
of Morse School join me in urging a strong 
national teacher aide bill that would make 
available to all classroom teachers the bene- 
fits that we have experienced.” 

From (Mrs.) Eleanor B. Voss, Classroom 
Teacher, Anniston Public Schools, Anniston, 
Alabama: 

“As a teacher of both programmed and 
conventional mathematics at Johnston Jun- 
ior High School, I am able not only to de- 
scribe but to evaluate the importance of 
teacher aides in our program. 

“The role of the aides in our individual- 
ized program in mathematics is of vital im- 
portance. Their duties consist of administer- 
ing tests in a testing room, grading test 
papers, cataloging and issuing books, main- 
taining a current roster of all mathematics 
classes, aiding in the placement of students 
new to our school to the proper classes, filing 
test papers in students’ individual folders, 
and assisting the teachers by any possible 
method. The performance of these necessary, 
but time-consuming, tasks frees the teacher 
to teach. 

“Here at Johnston team teaching is used 
as a means to individualize our program. All 
mathematics teachers attend a daily plan- 
ning meeting where they discuss and plan 
various methods for achieving the objectives 
of the program. Team teaching is successful 
in the mathematics commons where two 
teachers supervise the individual work of 
approximately sixty students ranging from 
seventh grade mathematics to plane geom- 
etry. This type instruction is possible only 
with the use of trained clerks to aid the 
teacher. Too, effective use of team teaching 
is practiced in two of the algebra classes 
where teachers direct small group discus- 
sions of concepts at various levels of learn- 
ing. This permits a student from the larger 
groups to participate in activities that meet 
his needs and provides for him, a more en- 
riching program. Through these sessions the 
student is able to progress vertically through 
the course at a higher rate of speed. 
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“The importance and necessity of the work 
of the clerks cannot be overemp! 
Without their assistance it would be virtu- 
ally impossible to provide an individualized 
program. Individual testing, an essential 
phase of individualization, cannot be carried 
out without their assistance. Since testing is 
also an important learning experience, the 
correcting and scoring of test papers by the 
clerks enables the teacher to schedule a more 
detailed conference with the student for an 
explanation of his weaknesses, In general, 
the success of our program depends upon the 
effective functioning of the clerks.” A 

From Mrs. Roy Strowser, English-Speech 
Teacher, Joint School District No. 233, Box 
236, Hagerman, Idaho: 

“I am an English-Speech teacher and high 
school librarian for Hagerman School Dis- 
trict at Hagerman, Idaho. I feel that at Hag- 
erman the first big step in raising the qual- 
ity of instruction in my classes and increas- 
ing the efficiency of the operation of the 
Library was to free me of many non-instruc- 
tional duties. Previously roll taking, super- 
vising hallways and study rooms, selling 
tickets, clerical work, averaging grades, and 
duplicating materials for class work took 
much of my time. Aides now file catalog 
cards, do library research, check cross-refer- 
ences, make posters, administer objective 
tests, score these tests, type business letters, 
reserve materials, order materials, file, an- 
swer the telephone, take messages and assist 
other students in the operation of the audio- 
visual equipment. 

“I am now able to spend much more of 
my time in the things I was trained to do 
such as directing, planning, preparing, moti- 
vating, evaluation, and providing resources 
for increased learning opportunities for my 
students. I have twenty-two student aides 
and one adult aide working directly under 
my supervision. The adult aide, Mr. Deanna 
Ills, supervises some of the student aides, 
answers much of the correspondence, and 
is responsible for seeing that students and 
teachers receive excellent service from the 
library. Mrs. Ills performs most of the duties 
traditionally thought to be a librarian’s, leav- 
ing me much more time to organize and 
develop a much more efficient learning situ- 
ation for our students. 

“How many of our people could afford 
medical service if your doctor and mine still 
handled their own laboratory work, took 
temperatures, did their own bookkeeping 
and operated their own x-ray machines? 
Teachers are too valuable to spend their time 
in a manner that the medical profession has 
long outgrown.” 

From Mrs. Louise Corbin, Director, NECDC- 
Hilltop Center for Families with Young 
Children, 344 Blue Hill Avenue, Dorchester, 
Massachusetts: 

“There is hardly a school with as many 
professional teachers as local demands re- 
quire. This problem is more acute in low 
income areas. Because of this, there is a 
drastic need for utilizing the services of 
trained non-professionals. The teacher aide 
becomes a valuable asset to any classroom. 
We have used them successfully at Hilltop 
Center. 

“It is a mistake to assume that people 
from poverty communities are lacking in 
ability, intelligence and ambition. It is im- 
perative, therefore, to provide programs 
geared towards developing the talents of 
non-professionals. They are valuable as as- 
sistants to head teachers. They should have 
an accurate understanding of what their 
duties should be. An aide should be given 
the responsibilities of a head teacher. If 
the teacher is absent, the aide should be able 
to take charge of the class. There is a vital 
need for trained non-professionals, Training 
programs for these people should be con- 
tinued.” 

From A Bruce McKay, Mathematics De- 
partment Chairman, John F. Kennedy High 
School, 1901 Randolph Road, Silver Spring, 
Maryland: 
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“I am a Mathematics teacher at John F. 
Kennedy High School in Silver Spring, Mary- 
land, and have been involved in the utiliza- 
tion of services of teacher aides for the past 
two years. Generally, these services can be 
categorized as administrative/clerical and in- 
structional in nature. The extent and degree 
of these services is, of course, dependent on 
the particular competence of the individual 
aide. 

“In mathematics we have found the most 
beneficial services to be preparing stencils 
and dittos of daily work; administering and 
- correcting tests, recording pupil achievement 
and assisting in the organization and prepa- 
ration of materials. That aides perform these 
duties allows me more time to work with 
students and other mathematics teachers in 
(a) the careful selection of specific problems 
for daily work and tests; (b) more precise 
scrutiny of the student’s work and diagnosis 
of his difficulties leading to (c) more effective 
prescription of materials and methods he can 
use to correct these difficulties. Other ad- 
ministrative duties that are performed by 
aides includes preparing visual transparen- 
cies and arranging the details before large 
group instruction, organizing filmstrips, lo- 
cating audio-visual materials of instruction, 
preparation of mathematics orders, and 
other clerical responsibilities. 

“We have been fortunate in our selection of 
teacher aides, in that they have had special 
skills that enable them to assist with instruc- 
tion in various ways. Presently our teacher 
aide had enough training in mathematics 
to be able to help students having difficulty 
with certain mathematic skills. She has also 
enough background in computer program- 
ming to assist a small group of students in 
learning this skill. Outside the field of mathe- 
matics, she has worked with the school’s 
majorettes and girl’s drill team. In short, 
the teacher aide is utilized according to her 
special skills and talents. 

“I believe that the role of the teacher is 
improved in schools utilizing the services of 
teacher aides. Effective utilization of teacher 
assistants or aides can enable teachers to 
spend more of their time helping students or 
performing tasks more directly related to 
the individual student and his needs. The 
common plea of ‘time to teach’ and the ‘pro- 
fessionalization’ of the teacher has been sat- 
isfied to a large degree by the utilization of 
these paraprofessionals. The overall result 
is indeed, an improved learning situation for 
our youth, and a more logical use of the pro- 
fessional skills of our teachers.” 

From First year art teacher, Timberlane 
Regional High school, Plaistow, New Hamp- 
shire: 

“In large group lecture situation and in 
open lab, the teacher aides have been of 
great assistance. 

“In large group lecture (about 160 stu- 
dents) the aides have taken care of at- 
tendance and getting much of the equip- 
ment (projectors, recorders, sound system 
‘in ready’) into the lecture hall. This is all 
absolutely necessary, as time is at a premium. 
The success of the lecture often times de- 
pends on the ability of the teacher aides to 
keep the machinery running smoothly. 

“For assisting with the open labs, it is 
necessary that the aide have some back- 
ground and experience with art. Keeping 
order is not the function of this individual. 
It is assumed that he or she will be able to go 
beyond a babysitting kind of situation 
actually working with students who are do- 
ing such things as painting, drawing, sculp- 
ture, etc. 

“As there are about 400 students in the art 
program it is essential, if we are to work the 
maximum amount of time, that the room be 
open the whole day. For one teacher to carry 
this load, is a bit much. 

“There is a great quantity of ordering of 
supplies. It takes time and is something an 
aide could do. Making arrangements for field 
trips (buses, permission slips, etc.) takes 
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time from actual class teaching and planning 
time, here too an aid could be helpful. 

“In the large group lecture when a test is 
being given, an aide can administer it and 
when given a key, or what ever is necessary, 
also correct them. 

When all of these things really are operat- 
ing for the teacher there is essential time 
gained to plan and organize.” 

Testimony in behalf of Teacher Aides by 
the Reading Teacher of Timberlane Regional 
High School, Plaistow, New Hampshire: 

“Seventeen years teaching experience. 11 
years adult education. Worked with student 
teachers, department aides and teacher 
aides just this year. 

“All typing is done by my aide. Acts as a 
sounding board for preliminary planning, 
supervised study after knowledge of how to 
use multiple materials, corrects objective 
type tests not corrected by students, dec- 
orates (art) bulletin boards, and runs 
mimeograph machine, Keeps closets and 
materials in order. 

“Having an aide has made possible my 
opening a developmental lab nearly full 
time. It has released me from ‘chores’ and 
gives me time to plan professionally and 
work individually with remedial students 
and act as a consultant for other curricu- 
lum associates who feel the need and realize 
the value in making use of a reading 
specialist. 

“The Teacher Aide has saved the day for 
me.” 

From Mrs. Stonebarger, Coordinating 
Teacher, Tamura School, Fountain Valley 
School District: 

“The Child—heart of the educational sys- 
tem, the motivational force and the ulti- 
mate goal. American educators would agree 
that the above statements are true. With- 
out the child our system of education would 
have no purpose. It is reasonable then to 
assume that the education of children should 
be as effectively and efficiently pursued as 
possible. 

“In operation in several schools in the 
United States is a system whereby profes- 
sionals and non-professionals join forces in 
an attempt to create an educational atmos. 
phere conducive to the efficient education of 
the child. 

“The classroom teacher influences the for- 
mal education of the child to a far greater 
extent than any other adult. This teacher 
must provide a well-thought-out program for 
each child in the class in order that the ulti- 
mate goals for the child are achieved. 

“She must first develop a physical atmos- 
phere which will increase the child’s desire 
for knowledge. Bulletin boards, interest areas, 
seating, all must be planned by the teacher 
in the best interest of her children. 

“Knowing each child and diagnosing his or 
her particular needs is in the realm of the 
teacher. A child may be average in reading, 
but excel in math. The classroom teacher 
must be aware of this and prescribe an ap- 
propriate program of study for each child 
individually. 

“Concept development and instruction are 
a major part of educating the young and are 
specifically the duties of the classroom 
teacher. She has been academically trained to 
understand the best possible way to deal with 
a specific need in the best interest of the 
child. 

“The teacher determines the course which 
each child will follow throughout the year, 
will set academic goals for the child, and be 
perceptive to which a goal adjustment is 
necessary. 

“The total development of the child in an 
academic setting is the responsibility of the 
teacher. She is the professional person con- 
trolling and influencing his academic growth. 

“Working along with the teacher and at her 
instigation is a new person in the educational 
field. A nonprofessional person who is one not 
specifically trained to teach or whose teacher 
training is not complete. These le are 
teacher aides and function as their title im- 
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plies. They come from several sources; the 
first is the community. Many times they are 
parents in the community who wish to pro- 
vide a service to the district with a nominal 
remuneration. They also may be provided 
through a college on a work study program. 
Usually they are students studying in the 
field of education who are interested in work- 
ing with children and teachers. 

“These non-professional members of the 
staff add greatly to the efficient educational 
program developed by the teacher and may 
work in many non-instructional capacities. 

“Freeing the classroom teacher from the 
tedious tasks which often reduce her plan- 
ning time is a primary area in which the 
teacher aides work. Clerical work such as typ- 
ing, filing and duplicating may be done effec- 
tively by the teacher aide. Bulletin boards 
planned by the teacher may fall into the 
area of work of a teacher aide, thereby assist- 
ing the teacher in a main area of educating 
the child—that of creating an atmosphere 
conducive to learning. 

“The teacher aide may do taping of specific 
lessons or prepare materials for an art lesson 
upon request by the teacher. 

“Many picture files, ditto files and tape 
banks have been prepared by teacher aides, 
and in these ways make the individualizing 
of instruction more manageable for the 
teacher. 

“Although the instruction in a classroom 
may be done only by the teacher, the teacher 
aide may assist in the room in many ways. 
While the teacher is working with a small 
group of children in the room, the teacher 
aide may act in a supervisory capacity— 
making sure students have needed materials 
(books, paper, etc.), and that they are work- 
ing on assigned work. This frees the teacher 
from the old problem of ‘dividing her atten- 
tion’. She may devote her full attention to 
the area of work at hand. 

“The teacher may have planned a listen- 
ing comprehension test for a group of stu- 
dents. The teacher aide may read a story to 
the group and then dismiss them to take the 
teacher's prepared test. During this time the 
teacher will be making use of her time— 
instructing. 

“Basic math drills using flash cards or 
math wheels may be part of the teacher aide 
role. Students in need of much drill may 
respond to the teacher aide giving him extra 
work in the problem area but not the in- 
struction. 

“Many art lessons planned and presented 
by the teacher may be implemented by the 
teacher aide again as a supervisor along with 
the teacher. 

“A time-consuming area for the profes- 
sional person has always been the various 
yard duties she must stand. Now the teacher 
aide can relieve many of these duties freeing 
the teacher for even more preparation time. 

“This new concept in education pairs pro- 
fessionals and nonprofessionals in such a 
way that they are both able to use their 
capabilities in an effort to raise the educa- 
tion of the child to its optimum.” 

From: Jamaica Plain Day Care Center, at 
Bromley Park, 962 Parker Street, Jamaica 
Plain 30, Massachusetts: 

“As a teacher of a group of older 4 year 
olds and a training teacher in the Garland 
Summer Institute program, I welcome the 
opportunity to express my own views and 
ideas concerning the value of an aide in the 
classroom situation. 

“At the present time I am extremely for- 
tunate to have an aide who is a graduate of 
the Garland Summer Institute. 

“While at Garland she was introduced to 
Child Psychology, Children's Literature, Pre- 
School Science, Art, Curriculum and many 
varied subjects to help in her work with 
young children. 

“With this initial training she was able to 
step right into the classroom situation and 
assume her many responsibilities. This would 
not have been possible without her training 
beforehand. I would have had to take time 
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away from the children in order to help her 
adjust. 

“The duties of the aide varies. Not only 
does she help with the household chores in 
the room, along with the teacher and chil- 
dren; she works directly with the children 
in programming. This includes: reading 
stories, introducing new art media, conduct- 
ing science experiments, and many other 
classroom projects. 

“She is always aware of the children’s 
needs and readily takes cues from the teacher. 
I think it is fair to say that she’s more of 
an assistant than helper. Without her the 
room does not function properly. 

“The one fault I have to find is that the 
program is not long enough. These girls 
should be able to continue on in the Fall and 
continue their studies while they work. I 
speak for my aide who said, ‘It was all over 
just when we were beginning to see results 
of our work.’ With more schooling my aide 
could one day be an assistant or head 
teacher.” 

From Jacquelyn Armstrong, Second Grade 
Teacher, Lincoln School, School District 
No. 25, Riverton, Wyoming: 

“I would like very much to take this op- 
portunity to express my feelings concerning 
the use of teacher aides. I have had the as- 
sistance of a part-time teacher aide for the 
past two years, thanks to the federal money 
appropriated under Title I, ESEA. 

“My name is Jacquelyn Armstrong. I have 
been teaching second graders for the past 
six years at the Lincoln Elementary School, 
for School District No. 25, in Riverton, 
Wyoming. 

“The administration has, during each of 
the last two years, hired the equivalency of 
five full-time teacher aides for Lincoln 
School, to be shared with the fourteen class- 
room teachers. 

“At Lincoln, the teacher aides are utilized 
in many different capacities. Several of the 
aides are used prior to, and after school each 
day, in order to provide individual help with 
additional drill exercises for children in 
such areas of weakness as arithmetic, read- 
ing, and phonics. 

“One aide, known as the teacher's secre- 
tarial assistant, provides a great deal of daily 
help by typing and doing general copy work, 
as well as working ir our centralized library 
which was begun under Title II funds. 

“Other ways in which the aide helps me 
each day are: 

“The aide corrects papers and workbooks, 
thus getting material back to the children 
shortly after it has been worked. 

“The aide gives individual help to chil- 
dren at their seats while the teacher is hold- 
ing group instruction. 

“The aide displays the children’s work 
and helps with bulletin boards. 

“The aide sets up machines and equip- 
ment which would otherwise take me from 
the classroom, such as the overhead projec- 
tor, the opaque projector, and the slide and 
movie projector. 

“The aide helps assemble materials for 
specific lessons on tape for our listening 
centers. 

“The aide helps with secretarial chores 
such as making room lists, form work, typ- 
ing, chart making, and inventories. 

“The aide listens to children read orally, 
after the formal lesson has been presented 
by the teacher. 

“The aide is the children’s friend. She 
answers their questions when the teacher is 
busy elsewhere. 

“I feel this program has tremendous merit 
and is one of the best aspects of the federal 
aide program. I personally would like very 
much to see it extended so that we might 
have the use of teacher aides for a greater 
portion of each day. 

“It has made much more individual in- 
struction possible for the children who really 
need it. Through the aides’ help the teacher 
can reach more children and help with their 
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individual problems. This is being demon- 
strated through the remedial classes before 
and after school. In the classroom, also, 
children can now be helped when and where 
they need it. 

“Another reason I feel that the aide pro- 
gram is so successful is that we can now 
offer an enriched and expanded program 
due to the time gained from release of 
menial classroom chores. We now have more 
actual teaching time. 

“The program does not reduce the teach- 
er's responsibilities; it enhances her teach- 
ing.” 


FAIR PLAY FOR THE CATTLEMAN 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, Senate 
bill 1588, which has been introduced by 
me with the cosponsorship of 37 other 
Senators, is intended to revise and 
tighten up our present system for ap- 
plying import quotas on meat under cer- 
tain circumstances, as now provided for 
in Public Law 88-482 enacted 3 years 
ago. As a result of sponsoring this legis- 
lation, some of us have been accused of 
wanting to push the price of meat up to 
some outrageous level, perhaps, and gen- 
erally to hold up the housewife when she 
goes to the grocery store to buy food for 
her family. 

Particular reference is made to a state- 
ment by a group called the Meat Im- 
porters Council of New York which re- 
ferred to S. 1588 as a “Clout the Con- 
sumer” bill. The statement was placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by my good 
friend the senior Senator from New York 
{Mr. Javits] on June 14 of this year and 
appears at page 15793. I do not quarrel 
with the Senator’s action in making this 
Recorp insertion, nor with the tenor of 
his remarks. As always, the Senator 
spoke in excellent taste, and did not per- 
sonally associate himself with the kind 
of language used in the statement he in- 
serted. I realize that by making avail- 
able the other side of the argument he 
represented the interests of his constit- 
uents as he understood them. 

Nevertheless, certain of the arguments 
and implications contained in the state- 
ment of the Meat Importers Council 
should be answered or clarified. 

The first is an implicit suggestion by 
the Meat Importers Council that the 
American housewife is prepared to cheat 
the cattleman by paying less than a fair 
price for the meat she buys. I reject this 
notion completely. The American house- 
wife no more wants to profit at the ex- 
pense of the beef producer than she 
wants her husband to get less than a fair 
price for the product of his labor. 

The Senator from New York will re- 
call the shameful history of the garment 
industry in his State. He will remember 
the sweatshop conditions that existed 
under which women and children were 
in virtual bondage. 

Happily, that era is now only an un- 
pleasant memory but still vivid enough 
that the unions which worked so valiant- 
ly to remove this stigma from the Amer- 
ican scene still use their sponsored radio 
programs to appeal that only garments 
bearing a union label be purchased in 
order to avoid a return to the days of 
the sweatshop. 

Workers in the garment industry 
properly demanded and received im- 
proved working conditions and better 
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pay for their labor. Americans generally. 
responded to this demand and have 
been willing to pay more for a dress or 
a coat made in a union shop than for 
a cheaper product made in a sweatshop. 

The burden of the argument by the 
Meat Importers Council is that those of 
us who wish to tighten up the quota law 
wish to “Clout the Consumer.” They sug- 
gest that we are asking for some kind 
of special unjustified subsidy from the 
Government for the cattleman, and that 
we will push the price of beef out of the 
reach of the city dweller. What are the 
facts? 

To answer that question, I have put 
together figures showing the course of 
average hourly wage rates during the 
past 20 years, compared with the 
average price of choice steers ready for 
slaughter at Chicago. Mr. President, the 
average wage in all manufacturing in- 
dustries in this country in 1947 was $1.22 
per hour. By May of 1967, the average 
factory wage was $2.80 per hour; during 
that 20-year span it had more than 
doubled. 

The cattleman has not been so fortu- 
nate. His wage rate is expressed in the 
price he receives for the cattle he sells. 
In 1947 the price of choice steers, Chi- 
cago, was $26.22 per hundred pounds. 
In May of 1967 the price for the same 
quality of animal at the same market 
was not even as high as it had been 20 
years earlier. It was $25.46 according to 
Department of Agriculture official fig- 
ures. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be inserted at the end of my re- 
marks the table with these figures, and 
certain other tables being discussed in 
the course of these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, is it hard 
to understand why cattlemen feel they 
have just cause for complaint? Since 
1947 wages have more than doubled. The 
prices of just about everything else have 
gone up. The cost of living has gone up. 
But cattle prices have not gone up. After 
20 years they are down just a little. 

The farmer must pay 1967-level wages 
for labor he hires. He must pay 1967- 
scale prices for everything he buys. But 
he is expected to content himself with 
receiving the same prices for cattle in 
1967 as in 1947—or perhaps a little less. 

It is said that if we should tighten up 
our controls over the importation of for- 
eign beef, it might push beef out of the 
reach of lower income city families. Let 
us analyze the argument also, in the light 
of the cold, hard facts. 

My next table shows what is called the 
per capita disposable personal income.” 
In 1947 the per capita income was $1,179 
in this country. In 1966 the correspond- 
ing per capita income figure was $2,568 
for every man, woman and child—more 
than double the 1947 figure. Each indi- 
vidual had more than twice as much 
money to spend on food, clothing, shelter 
and other things. 

With this greatly increased income, 
consumers were able to live better. They 
could spend more for food, and still have 
more money left over for other things. 

How much did they have to spend for 
food? My table shows that in 1947 they 
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had to spend 25.7 percent of their in- 
comes for food. But year by year the per- 
centage of income that had to be de- 
voted to food went down. 

By 1966 food took only 18.1 percent of 
consumers’ income, leaving so much 
more money available for other purposes. 
That is a measure of how much the gro- 
cery bill of the average family has de- 
clined, compared with the income at the 
disposal of the wage earner. 

The consumer is spending less of his 
income for food, but what is he getting 
for his money? Is he living as well? Is he 
getting as much for his money? 

Of course, the answer is that he is 
getting more. The figures on cOnsump- 
tion of beef are most revealing. In table 
III is shown the per capita consumption 
of beef, year by year, from 1947 to 1966. 

-In 1947 American people ate 69.6 
pounds of apiece. In 1966 they ate 

104 pounds of beef apiece—an increase of 
50 percent more per capita. 

How can anyone honestly suggest that 
the American cattleman is exploiting the 
consumer in the face of these facts? The 
consumer is getting 50 percent more beef 
per capita. He is eating better generally. 
And his grocery bill is taking a smaller 
and smaller part of his weekly paycheck. 

One other point should be covered. 
Those who urge the unrestricted use of 
foreign beef sometimes argue that the 
imports go mostly into hamburger and 
the like and therefore do not directly 
compete with U.S. beef. 

It is true that the imported beef is not 
of very high quality. Most of it does go 
into hamburgers, frankfurters, and other 
manufactured meats. But it is not true 
that it does not compete with US. 
production. 

The fact is that most of the meat in 
the hamburger or frankfurter comes 
from American animals, and a good part 
of it comes from steers graded Good and 
Choice. 

In 1964, the U.S. Tariff Commission 
made a special study of beef and beef 
products. That report pointed out that 
most of the meat from grain-fed steers 
goes into table cuts—that is, steaks and 
roasts. However, certain parts of a beef 
carcass, regardless of grade, are used for 
processed meats, that is, hamburgers, 
sausage, and so on. For example, necks, 
shanks, and plates, even those from 
Choice steers, nearly always go into 
manufacturing use, instead of as table 
cuts, Also, some parts, such as flanks and 
briskets, particularly of carcasses grading 
“Good” or “Utility,” are consumed either 
as table beef or manufacturing beef, 
depending on market conditions. 

In its report the Tariff Commission 
presented a tabulation showing the 
quantities of beef consumed in the form 
of table cuts, hamburgers, and so on, and 
the type of cattle or the source from 
which it came. This table shows, for ex- 
ample, that in 1963 4.4 billion pounds 
of beef was consumed as hamburger, and 
that over 80 percent of that beef—3.6 
billion pounds—came from domestic pro- 
duction. Over half of it—2.4 billion 
pounds came off of fed cattle. 

In the same way, out of the 3.5 billion 
pounds of beef used for other processed 
meat products, 2.8 billion pounds came 
from domestic animals, not from imports. 
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Let me return for a moment to the 
question of the price of cattle. As pre- 
viously noted, in 1947 the average price 
for choice steers in Chicago was $26.22 
a hundred; in May of 1957 it was $25.46. 
During the intervening years, it has 
averaged above $30 in only 3 years. 
In 5 years, the average was below $24 a 
hundred—a bankruptcy level. Mostly it 
has fluctuated between $24 and $30 a 
hundred. 

During the 20 years since 1947, the 
cost of living has increased by 48.2 per- 
cent. That cost of living has gone up for 
the cattleman and his wife, the same as 
for everyone else. 

If cattle brought $26 in 1947, they 
would have to bring 48 percent more 
today—almost $39 a hundred—in order 
to maintain the cattleman’s buying 
power. American cattlemen do not ask 
for so much. To us, $30 a hundred would 
seem like heaven. 

If the factory worker needs a raise 
from time to time, so does the cattleman. 
The record shows that the factory worker 
has received a raise every single year 
since 1947. But the cattleman received 
$26 a hundred for choice steers in 1947, 
and only $25 a hundred in 1967. 

The Meat Importers Council has 
called S. 1588 clout-the-consumer legis- 
lation. It has called for a full and ob- 
jective inquiry into all of the facts. 
American cattlemen are willing and anx- 
ious to have all the facts made public. 
When that is done, we are confident that 
no one will ever again refer to legislation 
of this sort as “clout the consumer” 
legislation. 


EXHIBIT 1 


Taste I.—Average hourly earnings in manu- 
facturing industries compared with average 
prices of choice slaughter steers, Chicago, 
1947-67 


Average hourly | Steers sold out 


earnings— | of first hands 
Manufacturing tor slaughter— 
industries ! o, Choice 
(per 100 tbs.) 2 
$1. 217 $26. 22 
1. 328 30. 96 
1.378 26. 07 
1.440 29.68 
1.56 35. 96 
1.65 33.18 
1.24 24.14 
1.78 24, 66 
1, 86 23. 16 
1.95 22. 30 
2.05 23. 83 
2.11 27. 42 
2.19 27. 83 
2.26 26.24 
2. 32 24.65 
2.39 27.67 
2.4 23. 96 
2.53 23.12 
2.61 23.13 
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Tant I. Average hourly earnings in manu- 
facturing industries compared with average 
prices of choice slaughter steers, Chicago, 
1947-67—-Continued 


Average hourly | Steers sold out 


earnings— | of first hands 
Manufacturing for slaughter— 
dustries! Ch 0 
per 100 Ibs.) ? 
pt SAREE Eine tae ree $2.71 $26. 29 
F 2. 80 25. 46 


1 As reported by Department of Labor. 

2 As reported by Department of Agriculture. 
Tasers II. Disposable personal income and 

per capita erpenditures jor food, 1947-66 


Expenditures for food 
Disposable 
personal 
income Percent of 
per capita Per capita | disposable 

personal 

income 
1 $1,179 25.7 
1948 1,290 316 24.5 
1, 264 300 23.8 
1,364 303 22.2 
1. 468 338 23.0 
1,518 348 23.0 
1.582 347 22.0 
1,585 348 22.0 
1,666 351 21.1 
1,743 359 20.6 
1, 801 373 20.7 
1.831 383 20.9 
1,905 386 20.3 
1,937 388 20.0 
1, 983 392 19.8 
2, 064 398 19.3 
2,136 404 18.9 
2,273 418 18.4 
2,411 18.2 
2, 568 18.1 


TaBLE IlI.—Per capita consumption of beef 
in the United States, 1947-66 


88888888888838888 
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104.0 
Economic Research Service, U.S. 


Source: 
Department of Agriculture. 

General note: Includes 48 States from 
1947 through 1963, 50 States thereafter. Con- 
sumption is civilian only. Units are carcass- 
weight equivalent. 


TABLE IV.—U.S. civilian consumption of beef, by forms and by sources, 1963 
[Billions of pounds, carcass weight] 


Form in which beef is consumed 


. eon A oa eee Renna 
r SR ee . ee 
Other processed meat products 


Domestic production 
Fed 2-way 
cattle cattle 
ae 7.0 2.6 
Txi 2.4 7 
been 1 4 
— 9.5 3.7 


1 As reported by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
2 Less than 50,000,000 Stands: 


Source: U.S. Tariff Commission, Beef and Beef Products (Washington, D.C., June 1964), p. 27. 
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THE FEDERAL BUDGET IS GETTING 
SMALLER 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, the June 18 issue of Arizona 
Days and Ways, a Sunday magazine 
published by the Arizona Republic of 
Phoenix, Ariz., contained an article on 
the Federal budget entitled “The Fed- 
eral Budget Is Getting Smaller,” written 
by Mr. Ben Cole. The article is based on 
interviews with Senator CARL HAYDEN, 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. Senator HAYDEN is one of the 
most respected Members of Congress. 

Mr. President, through long years of 
service on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, Senator Haypren, working with a 
highly competent staff, is more knowl- 
edgeable concerning Federal budgets 
than anyone else in or out of Govern- 
ment. This is a very interesting and well- 
written article which I commend to the 
reading of anyone interested in Federal 
budgets. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FEDERAL BUDGET Is GETTING SMALLER 

(By Ben Cole) 

The first words Carl Hayden spoke when 
he went to Washington as a member of the 
House of Representatives were in support of 
an amendment to increase an appropriation 
for fire-fighting in national forests. 

“When I finished my fiye minutes, I sat 
down beside Bob Talbot, who was one of the 
two surviving Confederate veterans. 

“Uncle Bob said, ‘You just had to talk. 
That reporter took down every word you said 
and you can never get it out of the Congres- 
sional Record, so be careful about what you 
have to say.“ 

Hayden took the old-timer's advice and 
became one of the least heard members of 
Congress. He wryly suggests that his silence 
may have been the secret of his political 
longevity. 

But when the veteran Arizona senator does 
say something it is with authority: For ex- 
ample, when he speaks to those who con- 
sistently voice concern over increased federal 
spending and who appeal to him as chairman 
of the powerful Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Sen. Hayden is undismayed by the growth 
of the federal budget. There are more people, 
he says, and people demand services and 
create problems. They cost money. 

Therefore, looking ahead from his 55 years 
as a lawmaker, Hayden says the total figure 
on yearly appropriation measures will be 
bigger. 

This does not necessarily, he cautions, in- 
dicate that the per capita expenditure is 
higher, or that the federal government is 
spending more and more of what the people 
produce. 

On the contrary, as a percentage of the 
Gross National Product—the total production 
of the economy each year—the federal 
budget might be said to be getting smaller, 
the senator suggests. 

Hayden's career in Congress has been 
closely involved with the appropriation of 
funds, a function he considers the basic duty 
of lawmakers. 

Since Hayden went to Congress in 1912 
more than $2.3 trillion has been appropriated 
to run the nation. 

As chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, the 89-year-old is probably the 
highest authority on the federal spending 
process. 
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He measures appropriations in two ways: 

Are they productive capital expenditures 
like public roads, flood control projects or 
other types of tangible things needed and 
wanted by the people? If so, he is for them. 

Are they valuable programs which benefit 
the whole nation? He cites the postwar “GI 
Bill of Rights” with its educational aid for 
veterans as an example since it provided 
the country with skilled and scientifically 
trained manpower not otherwise available. 

Congress, Hayden contends, was never sup- 
posed to function as a rubber stamp for the 
executive branch in money matters. He can 
cite notable skirmishes he fought to preserve 
the congressional prerogative. 

At the conclusion of each Congress, he 
places in the Congressional Record a table 
showing how much the President asked Con- 
gress to appropriate, and how much the two 
houses were able to cut from that figure. 

It is, of course, the House of Represent- 
atives that always or nearly always can cite 
the largest reductions. 

By tradition, the House acts first on all 
appropriations measures. This means the 
Senate can, if it sees fit, restore the reduc- 
tions and work out compromises in confer- 
erence committees with House managers. 

Hayden notes with considerable satisfac- 
tion that the Senate very often agrees with 
the House and has, on many occasions, found 
even further reductions were possible. 

The Senate is derisively called the “upper 
body” by members of the House of Represent- 
atives who argue that “the Senate always 
‘ups’ the appropriation bills after we cut 
them.” 

Sen. Hayden also chuckles at the criticism. 
He has observed, without complaint, that in 
some years a majority of the members of the 
House Appropriations Committee have been 
before him to seek restoration of funds cut 
by the House from projects affecting their 
districts. 

Sen. Hayden is aware that members of the 
House have vastly different problems from 
senators, For one thing, they are elected 
every two years; and, for another, they rep- 
resent limited local interests. 

Thus, for example, Rep. Morris K. Udall 
may concentrate at times on matters of in- 
terest only to his own constituents, but Sen. 
Hayden must consider the needs of the entire 
state. The same applies to every senator and 
every representative. 

In a sense, the appropriations committees 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
are the bill-payers for all the other com- 
mittees. 

Contrary to popular belief, Sen. Hayden 
and his House counterpart, Rep. George 
Mahon, D-Tex., cannot wave their great pow- 
ers as chairmen and make the federal estab- 
lishment vanish. Neither can they pare the 
federal budget to a nubbin and bring back 
the drowsy days of the 1920s. 

Congress, first of all, authorizes the spend- 
ing programs for which appropriations are 
made. Some authorizations may wait years 
before appropriations are provided to carry 
out the projects they specify. 

But the important thing to remember is 
that the appropriations committee passes on 
appropriations bills only. These bills, under 
congressional rules, may not contain any 
legislation. 

When, in 1912, Hayden arrived in Wash- 
ington to start his unique congressional ca- 
reer, the federal budget was just over $1 
billion and the gross national product $46 
million. 

World War I sent the budget soaring, and 
appropriations in 1918 and 1919 were $18 
billion and $27 billion, respectively. 

Then came the tranquil '20s, with appro- 
priations of $3 billion, $4 billion, $5 billion— 
up until the New Deal pump priming days 
of 1935 when they began to climb to $9 bil- 
lion and $10 billion levels. 
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The first year of American participation in 
World War II saw appropriations of $34 bil- 
lion, the gross national product $139 billion, 
Uncle Sam was taking 24.4 per cent of what 
the economy produced. 

The war crest year of fiscal 1945 appropria- 
tions reached $98 billion—47.1 per cent of a 
gross national product of $216.8 billion, 

Subsequently, while yearly appropriations 
have climbed, so has the level of the econ- 
omy. The 1967 spending estimate is $126.7 
billion against a gross national product of 
$762.5 billion—16.6 per cent. 

The national debt was $269.9 billion in 
1946 and represented 133.9 per cent of a gross 
national product of $201.6 billion. This year 
the national debt is $327.3 billion, represent- 
ing 42.9 per cent of the current gross na- 
tional product of $762.5 billion. 

According to this method of figuring, the 
public debt expressed as a percentage of the 
gross national product is decreasing, the 
same way the federal budget is decreasing in 
relation to the gross national product. 

The Bureau of the Budget, in its booklet 
called, “The Budget in Brief,” lists some of 
the reasons why Congress is called on for 
increasing funds. 

“The growing workloads of federal agen- 
cies,” the booklet says, “stem directly from 
these steadily increasing requirements for 
more and better public services. For exam- 
ple, between 1958 and 1968: 

“The number of active urban renewal 
projects will have risen by over 250 per cent. 

“Visitors to our National Parks will have 
increased 150 per cent. 

“The number of occupied federally assisted 
public housing units will have grown by 
nearly 70 per cent. 

“Enrollees in vocational education pro- 
grams will have increased by almost 80 per 
cent. 

“The volume of mail delivered will have 
risen by nearly 40 per cent. 

“The number of passports issued will have 
increased 175 per cent. 

“The number of federal grants and loans 
to college students will increase more than 
four-fold, to 2.2 million. 

Then, there are programs that did not 
exist 10 years ago. For instance, in 1968: 

Medicare will cover more than 40 percent 
of the medical costs incurred by 20 million 
older citizens. 

The education of 8.5 million disadvantaged 
school children will be strengthened. 

The number of medical schools improved 
or constructed with federal support will total 
71; 

Federal funds will have assisted in making 
about 117,000 low and moderate income hous- 
ing units available under private sponsorship. 

Anybody, Sen. Hayden notes, can go down 
the list and pick out programs or items he 
would throw. The trouble is that every pro- 
gram has its supporters, and budget-making 
is never merely an accounting exercise for 
the U.S. Senate. It is a political undertaking, 
and it requires getting compromises every 
step of the way. 

“I doubt if there ever was an appropria- 
tions bill that pleased every senator, or even 
one senator altogether,” Sen. Hayden has 
observed. 

Currently, of course, the Vietnam war is 
adding to the demands for federal appro- 
priations. Yet, without considering the de- 
mands of war, the trend of the federal budget 
is, and has been for a long time, upward. 

The mystery of the appropriation process 
at times overwhelms even the Congress itself 
which manifests its bafflement by proposing 
ostensible innovations which often are old 
methods long rejected as unsuited to the 
need. 

The new Congressional Reorganization Act, 
currently nearing final action in the House 
of Representatives, contains at least one such 
deference to the lawmakers’ general belief 
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that somehow the appropriations committees 
might function more rigidly. 

The bill calls for the committees to hear 
the Director of the Budget each year explain 
the federal spending proposals of the coming 
fiscal year. 

For decades this had been the custom: The 
Director of the Budget would come to Capitol 
Hill with his thick book and his reams of 
supporting papers. The meetings were sin- 
gularly dull, and before long Sen. Hayden 
found himself sitting dutifully and alone. 
He continued each year to conduct the meet- 
ing, usually the only member of the commit- 
tee to sit it out. Then, at last, he quietly sus- 
pended the obviously unwanted ceremony. 

The new reorganization act would require 
Hayden to reinstitute these annual conver- 
sations with the director. When the provi- 
sion was called to Sen, Hayden’s attention 
with the suggestion he might want it 
amended out of the reorganization measure, 
he only shrugged. 

“Tt won't make any difference. Let it be.“ 
was his decision. There were other more 
restrictive items he preferred to eliminate. 

President John F. Kennedy, as a young 
senator from Massachusetts, undertook to 
reform the federal budget-making proce- 
dure in what many colleagues believed was 
a sound economy move. 

He proposed the frequently recommended 
adoption of an accrued accounting system 
instead of the annual administrative budg- 
eting system used by the executive agency. 

Sen. Hayden notes that the system looks 
good on the surface because it appears to 
tighten down the lid on spending. In ac- 
tuality, in his opinion, it would shift the 
control of the appropriation process away 
from Congress and put it in the hands of 
the federal bureaus. 

The subtlety of this is best explained in 
an oyer-simplification; instead of telling the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, for example, how 
much it may spend in a fiscal year under 
the present system, Congress would be told 
by the agency what it planned to spend in 
the next 12 months. 

Sen. Hayden interposed an objection when 
the Kennedy accrued account bill reached 
the calendar. It was, therefore, not called up. 
Finally, it was agreed as a compromise to 
send the bill, which came out of the govern- 
ment operations committee, to the appro- 
priations committee then under the chair- 
manship of the late Sen. Styles Bridges, 
R-N.H, 

The appropriations committee considered 
it and reported it again. The Senate passed 
it. It went through the House and President 
Eisenhower signed it into law. 

But it was unworkable, as Sen. Hayden 
foresaw. So it was never implemented, and 
it died a natural death on the day set for its 

tion. 

“The appropriations procedures of the 

Senate are the result of 100 years of experi- 
ence—sometimes very hard experience,“ Sen. 
Hayden warns. He is disinclined to rush into 
any improvisations for that reason. 
. The late Sen. Harry F. Byrd, D-Va., the 
leader of the economy bloc in the Senate for 
a quarter of a century, urged all appropria- 
tions be considered in a single bill, 

Byrd succeeded in selling his idea to Con- 
gress, and it was tried once in 1950. The late 
Rep. Clarence Cannon, D-Mo., who prided 
himself on slashing presidential budgets 
without mercy, angrily denounced the proce- 
dure, 

The bill itself looked like a fat, coverless 
phone book. It was physically unwieldly and 
nearly incomprehensible even to committee 
members. It was never tried again. 

In an analysis of the failures of the one- 
package system, Sen. Hayden set down, also, 
five arguments for and against the “item 
veto,” frequently advanced as a tool a Presi- 
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dent might use to eliminate from spending 
bills any items of which he might disap- 
prove. 

As Sen. Hayden noted, the proponents of 
the item veto declare: 

“It would permit the elimination of leg- 
islative riders. 

“It would reduce extravagance in public 
expenditures. 

“It has worked successfully in 39 states, 
where the governors have been given that 
power. 

“The constitution of the Confederate 
States of America, adopted in 1861, per- 
mitted the President to ‘veto any appropria- 
tion or appropriations, and approve any 
other appropriation or appropriations.’ 

“Presidents Grant, Hayes, Arthur and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt have recommended 
the item veto.” 

On the other side Sen. Hayden set down 
these ar ents: 

“It would lessen the responsibility of the 
Congress. 

“It would increase the influence of the 
executive whose powers have already been 
expanded. 

“It would be an uncertain grant of power. 

“It would impair the system of checks and 
balances established by the Constitution. 

“It would defeat the legislative intent of 
the Congress.” 

Thus, far, Congress has withheld the item 
veto. Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy and 
Johnson have subsequently improvised a 
modest kind of substitute: They have, on 
occasion, simply not spent funds Congress 
voted for which they had not asked. 

From the outset, Congress has guarded 
jealously its right to control the federal 
purse, President Washington, in 1791, sent 
the Senate a message indicating he intended 
to ransom some Americans held captive by 
Algiers and urging an appropriations on 
your earliest attention” for the recognition 
of a new treaty with the emperor of Morocco, 

The Senate quickly advised President 
Washington by resolution to suspend his 
operations for the ransom of the captives 
until funds were provided. It then voted to 
appropriate $20,000 for recognizing the em- 
peror of Morocco, the funds to be derived 
from duties on distilled spirits. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
which Sen. Hayden has directed since 1955 
is only 11 years older than its chairman, 

The Senate created the appropriations 
panel in 1867, following the Civil War. Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s wartime regime is considered 
by congressional historians to be the “high 
water mark of the exercise of Executive 
power in the United States.” 

Francis S. Hewitt, writing the history of 
the committe, notes of that period, “Millions 
in federal funds were spent without appro- 
priations having been made for such. The 
exigencies of the moment had in many in- 
stances pre-empted other considerations so 
that congressional attempts to control the 
purse were frustrated by an executive who 
wrote: ‘I feel that measures, otherwise un- 
constitutional, might become lawful by be- 
coming indispensable to the preservation of 
the nation.’ 

“Once the national danger subsided, the 
Congress reasserted its constitutional rights. 
Appropriations control was one area to which 
attention was directed.” 

The Senate, March 7, 1867, adopted a reso- 
lution by Sen. Henry B. Anthony, R-R.I., 
creating a seven-member committee on ap- 
propriations. 

Today’s Senate Appropriations Committee, 
far from being Sen. Hayden's one-man show, 
is an organization of 26 senators and a pro- 
fessional staff of 35 men and women, includ- 
ing three Arizonans, Thomas J. Scott, of 
Douglas, chief clerk; Paul Eaton of Yuma, for 
many years Hayden's administrative assist- 
ant, and Joe E. Gonzales of Superior. 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S SKILLFUL 
HANDLING OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
CRISIS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the perform- 
ance of the Johnson administration dur- 
ing the Middle East crisis is receiving 
widespread—and deserved—praise. 

Writes publisher John S. Knight: 

President Johnson has shown excellent 
judgment and commendable restraint in 
dealing with the Middle East crisis. 


This sentiment has been echoed by a 
large number of newspaper editorials 
from coast to coast. 

I share this view. I believe that Presi- 
dent Johnson demonstrated superb 
statesmanship and patience in dealing 
with a highly complex and dangerous 
situation. There is no question but that 
the President took the most reasonable 
course for the Nation—one that avoided 
the possibility of a confrontation with 
the Soviet Union, but which also acted 
as a restraint to those seeking to escalate 
or widen hostilities to the point where 
the whole world could have been in- 
volved. `“ 

The Presiden.’c performance deserves 
the warm praise and commendation of 
the Congress and of all the American 
people. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert into 
the Recorp a sampling of newspaper 
reaction to Mr. Johnson’s diplomatic 
skill. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Chicago Daily News, June 10, 
1967] 


L. B. J. RESTRAINT WINS IN CRISIS 
(By John S. Knight) 

President Johnson has shown excellent 
judgment and commendable restraint in deal- 
ing with the Middle East crisis. 

He was not thrown off balance by emo- 
tional appeals for U.S. unilateral interven- 
tion in behalf of Israel. 

Nor did he later yield to pressures from 
the Soviet Union demanding an Israeli pull- 
back as a condition of a cease-fire agreement. 

Had the President employed the same calm 
and discerning approach to the problems of 
Southeast Asia, we would not today be en- 
gaged in a frustrating and inconclusive large- 
scale war in Vietnam, 

Israel's spectacular military successes 
against the Arabs have greatly allayed the 
fear of a third world war. For that, we can 
eternally be grateful. 

But the triumph of arms, though tem- 
porarily reassuring, is but the prelude to our 
hopes for peace. 

Three times in the last two decades have 
we seen Israel and the Arab nations at war. 
The hatreds born of these conflicts—together 
with centuries of religious, ideological and 
economic strife—have made the Israelis and 
the Arabs irreconcilable enemies. 

Yet there must be a better approach to 
coexistence in the Middle East than border 
raids, retaliatory measures and eventual re- 
sort to war. 

If we accept this premise rather than living 
forever under the Arab threat to drive the 
Israelis into the sea, the appointment by 
President Johnson of a special committee to 
work for acceptable and permanent solutions 
of the border struggle must be viewed as a 
most constructive step. 

For this is the hour and the opportunity 
to remove the impasse which has seen Israel 
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and the Arabs at each others’ throats for the 

last 19 years. 

The flimsy undertakings made after the 
Anglo-French-Israeli attack of 1956 and the 
subsequent withdrawal of these forces were 
found to have no validity in practice. 

Thus Israel was denied access to the Suez 
Canal, open to all other nations, and Nasser’s 
restriction of navigation through the Gulf 
of Aqaba invoked the present hostilities. 

Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban con- 
cedes that Arab denial of the existence of 
Israel is the heart of the problem. And Mrs. 
Avraham Harman, wife of the Israeli am- 
bassador to the United States, believes that 
ignorance and poverty fostered by rulers of 
the Arab world are Israel's real enemies rath- 
er than the peoples of the Arab countries. 

So the questions facing President John- 
son’s task force on the Middle East are not 
easily answered, Yet we do have the assur- 
ance that they will not be neglected or 
ignored as they were in 1956. 

The dramatic story of Israel, a product of 
the United Nations in 1947, is too well known 
to be repeated here except to say that the 
United States has a compelling interest in 
her survival. 

With government aid and privately sold 
Israel bonds, this tiny country has ded 
its industry, established irrigation projects, 
built new towns in the Negev desert, con- 
structed new harbors, highways and housing 
ad pushed exploitation of natural resources 
such as phosphates, cooper, oil and the 
potash and bromine of the Dead Sea. 

Moreover, Israel has given technical as- 
sistance to the majority of the 50 new coun- 
tries which have come into being since Israel 
itself was born. 

Thus, our involvement with Israel— 
whether emotional or in admiration for her 
accomplishments—is very deep indeed. The 
leaders of Israel unlike that mischievous 
tyrant, Gamal Abdel Nasser, seek no do- 
minion over other lands, 

As Israel’s 20th Century prophet, David 
Ben-Gurion, wrote in “Jews in Their Land”: 
“We must dispel the hostility of the encir- 
cling Arab peoples and make a covenant of 
peace between them and Israel that will cul- 
minate in economic, cultural and political 
co-operation, and advance the well-being of 
the whole Middle East, 

President Johnson's committee will dis- 
cover, however, that an Israel disillusioned 
by the broken pledges of the 508 has 
the point of accepting in good faith. 

She will demand and should obtain as a 
matter of justice access to both the Suez 
Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba. 

To help accomplish these ends, we must 
be firm in our dealings with Nasser, who first 
broke off diplomatic relations with the 
United States. 

The usual U.S. tendency to reward our 
enemies with massive grants of aid once the 
fighting has stopped should be avoided this 
time around. 

Our best diplomacy must be summoned in 
our relations with Russia, always remaining 
firm, patient and unrelenting on matters of 
high principle. 

Thus far in the Middle East turmoil, the 
Johnson administration has an admirable 
record. 

We pray then that its wisdom is more 
than a passing mood that firmness, dignity 
and restraint will mark its coming to matu- 
rity in the field of foreign affairs. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
June 12, 1967] 

Wuire House: TIGHTLY ORGANIZED POLICY 
SECTION BRIEFS JOHNSON ON MIUIDEAST 
Crisis 
(Note.—A dispatch Saturday viewed United 

States handling of the current Mideast 

crisis from the standpoint of the State 

Department. The following report approaches 
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the matter from the perspective of the White 
House.) 
(By Saville R. Davis) 

WASHINGTON.—The outbreak of the Middle 
East crisis was unexpected by the United 
States Government in the sense that most 
such explosions come without sure warning. 
And in the Middle East the barometer always 
points to sun in the sky and storm in 
politics. 

But criticisms of the lack of advance plan- 
ning for this crisis are both understandable 
and not the whole story. 

When the crisis did break, President John- 
son was ready with a firm and strong state- 
ment of the United States’ basic position 
within 2% hours of the moment he was 
awakened in bed with the news. This basic 
policy was not changed by a millimeter as 
the crisis rolled on, and what looked like 
an Arab success was turned into an Arab 
defeat. 

To those closely covering the White House 
this firm hand at the top, while confusion 
reigned elsewhere, was not an accident. 

Most of the charges of confusion come 
from persons and countries who disagree 
with the policy, not from the absence of firm 
policy. 

CRITIC MAKES CHARGE 

The reason why the President knew what 
he was doing, irrespective of whether one 
agrees or disagrees with it, is to be found in 
his own tightly organized foreign-policy sec- 
tion, which functions around the clock. It 
is in action when the more relaxed planning 
machinery of the State Department is under- 
staffed or preoccupied with routine or other 
matters. 

Where the White House staff might be 
faulted is in failure to take steps in advance 
to head the crisis off. But the critic who 
makes this charge has two additional ques- 
tions to answer, in his turn: What steps? 
And how can the divided political situation 
in the United States, with respect to the 
Middle East, be brought to the point of sup- 
porting action when it is preoccupied with 
Vietnam? 

The steps which might have deflected 
President Nasser from his adventurous gam- 
ble were roughly two: First, to hurt him or 
maneuver American force in his path so that 
he was unable to move (he knew the funda- 
mental American commitment to defend 
Israel was a firm one, and his ploy was to 
block the Strait of Tiran, not to “bribe 
Nasser.“ 

Second, to use credit with Colonel Nasser 
to induce him to cope with his problems at 
home and not risk everything by plunging 
abroad. But American opinion, and congres- 
sional opinion, were strongly set against 
either step. The prevailing mood was not 
to “go it alone” in the Middle East, and not 
to “bribe” Nasser. 

So the White House, in a political situation 
where action in the Middle East was not pos- 
sible, held itself ready for action when events 
should compel it and make it politically pos- 
sible. Democracies can take steps in time of 
crisis which are unthinkable when the heat 
is not on. 

The chief White House adviser on foreign 
policy, Walt Whitman Rostow, is known to 
have made a consistent and deliberate effort 
to keep the President’s attention focused on 
areas other than Vietnam. His unit in the 
White House basement prides itself on hav- 
ing made considerable progress in areas like 
Europe and Latin America while the atten- 
tion of the country is riveted almost exclu- 
sively on Vietnam. Mr. Rostow has kept ac- 
tive policy discussions on these other areas— 
including the Middle g both in 
the White House itself and at lower levels of 
government. 


CRISIS GROUP DESIGNATED 


When a crisis actually comes, however, any 
advance planning has to be applied to the 
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specific situation, and this takes fast and 
supple footwork. The Rostow group, together 
with Secretary of State Dean Rusk and his 
staff, who are always kept closely geared into 
the White House calculations lest an admin- 
istrative disorder take over, carried on this 
function of helping to guide this improvisa- 
tion during the first phase of the crisis. Now 
the President has designated a special crisis- 
management group, under the experienced 
McGeorge Bundy, to head it up. 

Looking back on the period before the ex- 
plosion, therefore, it appears that in the 
lower echelons of government there were 
gaps of personnel and what sometimes looked 
like confusion. But on the whole, a case can 
be made by those who watched it closely that 
the people at the top knew what they were 
doing and were better prepared for it than 
most persons yet recognize. 

In sum: from the perspective of the White 
House press room, it would appear that most 
of the “confusion” was at base caused by 
differences of Judgment by various groups 
and critics as to what should be done, rather 
than by a breakdown in preparing for what 
was actually done. 


From the Christian Science Monitor, 
June 12, 1967] 


AMERICA’S MIDEAST DIPLOMACY 


Washington has shown considerable skill 
in its handling of the Middle Eastern crisis 
so far. Despite the (almost inevitable) crum- 
bling of the American position throughout 
the Arab lands, the United States has fol- 
lowed a generally well-thought-out line of 
action. We cannot with those critics 
who say that the administration has been 
weak and wavering. 

It is true that Washington appears to have 
been caught flat-footed by the speed with 
which the crisis developed last May. There 
are suggestions that Washington should have 
sought to temper the swiftness with which 
United Nations Secretary-General U Thant 
fell in with Cairo’s demand for the removal 
of United Nations Em y Force units 
from parts of the Sinai. But it must be re- 
membered that all nations (and this in- 
cludes Israel and the Soviet Union) appear 
to have been caught equally by surprise at 
the speed with which the crisis developed. 

Before the fighting began, the United 
States supported efforts to have the Security 
Council take preventive action. After the 
fighting broke out, Washington was quick to 
demand that the Council act to halt the war- 
fare. 

Although Washington has warm ties with 
Israel, its spokesmen immediately announced 
a hands-off-the-fighting policy. There are, of 
course, those who question whether Wash- 
ington would have followed such a policy 
were Israel, rather than the Arabs, being de- 
ſeated. Washington is also criticized by some 
for not having agreed that the Council’s first 
cease-fire demand also calls for a surrender 
of all territory taken by either side. Yet, 
given all the circumstances, particularly 
Washington’s conviction that President Nas- 
ser was deeply anti-America, the American 
stand since the beginning of the crisis in 
mid-May has been at most points com- 
mendably even-handed when compared with 
that of, say, the Soviet Union. 

Perhaps most important of all has been 
the manner in which W. n has han- 
died Moscow throughout the crisis. Indeed, 
it has been apparent from the 
that Washington clearly understood that the 
main goal throughout the crisis must be to 
keep American-Russian relations on as 
steady and unheated a basis as possible. Al- 
though the crisis is still far from over, it 
would seem that Washington (with equal 
reciprocation from Moscow) has succeeded 
in this important work. 

There is evidence that Western Europe as 
a whole has approved of American policy 
towards the crisis. This will be welcome in- 
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deed to the White House. Whether in the non- 
Western parts of the world, that is in Asia 
and Africa, there will be similar approval 
is less certain. But it seems likely that, in 
the West at least, American diplomatic stock 
is higher than at any time since America’s 
massive intervention in the Vietnamese war 
in the winter of 1965. This provides an en- 
couraging background for the almost incon- 
ceivably difficult diplomacy which must now 
begin in and around the Middle East. 


RENT SUPPLEMENT PROGRAM 
DESERVES SUPPORT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, nearly 2 
years ago, Congress enacted legislation 
to provide an imaginative, unique, and 
sound program to provide good housing 
to very-low-income people; this is the 
rent supplement program. 

It is imaginative for several reasons, 
but chief among them is the fact that it 
enables private enterprises to serve the 
low-income housing market directly for 
the first time. 

The new feature embodied in the pro- 
gram is the payment of a rent supple- 
ment to the private housing owner to 
make up the difference between the rent 
a poor family can afford, and the market 
rent for the housing unit the family 
needs. 

The program is a sound one. It is built 
on the concept that major involvement 
of the private sector in every endeavor 
brings efficiencies, economies, and pro- 
gressive improvement. 

It does not force the low-income family 
that improves its lot in life out of decent 
housing and back to the slums because 
family income passed a certain limit. 

Instead, it encourages families to ad- 
vance, and, having done so, pay their full 
rent. 

This program is a hand up—not a 
handout. 

Rent supplement housing is financed in 
the traditional manner. 

The mortgage loans are made by pri- 
vate lenders. They bear interest at the 
market rate, and are insured by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. 

The money for rent supplements and 
the authority to contract to pay the sup- 
plements are provided in appropriations 
by Congress. 

As I said earlier, we provided the basic 
program about 2 years ago. 

Unfortunately, we did not act as 
quickly as we might have to get it under 
way. 

It was not until May 1966—about 9 
months later—that contract authority 
for rent supplements was provided in 
supplemental appropriations. 

In the intervening months there was a 
lively public debate about the merits of 
this housing aid for low-income families. 

This discussion has continued for 
about 2 years. Some comments have 
been helpful and informative. Others, 
unfortunately, resulted from misinfor- 
mation or lack of understanding. Some 
were plain distortions. These latter have 
muddied the issue. 

The latest variation on the distortion 
theme goes like this: “There is no de- 
mand for the program.” 

This, of course, is pure nonsense. 

In calendar 1966, Congress provided 
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rent supplement contract authority 
totaling $32 million. 

That allocation was exhausted in less 
than a year. 

Project proposals continue to pour into 
the FHA offices at the rate of about 5,000 
units a month. 

Right now, FHA has enough proposed 
rent supplement units in its pipeline to 
earmark $20 million in additional con- 
tract authority. 

In other words, half of the President’s 
budget request for rent supplement 
funds—$40 million—could be reserved 
immediately for new projects, and with- 
out affirmative action by this body and 
this Congress there is no contract au- 
thority. 

In spite of the public record, we con- 
tinue to hear the charge that there is 
no demand for the rent supplement pro- 
gram. 

Now for the second criticism—‘The 
program is not producing.” 

The record shows the strongest of FHA 
multifamily housing mortgage insurance 
programs to be section 221(d) (3) hous- 
ing, which provides rental units for low- 
income families through below-market 
interest rate financing. 

This program grew from about 8,800 
units in fiscal 1962 to some 24,700 units 
in fiscal 1966. Applications under the (d) 
(3) program account for about 39 per- 
cent of all FHA multifamily housing ap- 
plications. 

The (d)(3) program—FHA’s fastest 
growing rental program—was created 
in mid-1961. But, the first (d) (3) project 
was not ready for occupancy until nearly 
a year later. 

By comparison, the rent supplement 
program had a project in occupancy 
within 7 months after it was funded. 

A number of projects are now in op- 
eration and about 800 families are re- 
ceiving the benefits of rent supplements. 
Some of these projects were created by 
rehabilitation of sound but rundown ex- 
isting housing. Others are housing-for- 
the-elderly projects that were under con- 
struction or recently completed. 

I understand that scores of all-new 
construction projects will be underway 
this year. Some already are being built. 

So much for the program’s produc- 
tivity. 

There is another criticism—more of- 
ten implied than stated. That is, “The 
rent supplement program somehow 
really does not serve the poor.” 

Let us review briefly some of this pro- 
gram’s requirements. 

First, eligible tenants must have in- 
comes at or below those for admission to 
public housing in the locality. 

Total family assets cannot exceed 
$2,000 unless the applicant is 62 or older; 
then the limit is $5,000. 

In addition, eligible tenants must 
qualify as displaced by governmental ac- 
tion, be elderly or handicapped, living 
in substandard housing, or be without 
housing because of a natural disaster. 

Eligible tenants pay 25 percent of fam- 
ily income toward the rent. Any differ- 
ence between that and the economic rent 
is met by the supplement paid directly 
to the private project owner. 

If family income changes, so does the 
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supplement. Thus, it is possible for the 
family to better itself economically, pay 
the full rental, and not have to move. 

The housing is privately planned, 
owned, and operated. The private owner 
selects his tenants, and there are the 
usual landlord-tenant relationships. 

Rent supplement housing develop- 
menis are subject to local taxing author- 

y. 

They are modest in design, but there 
is no institutional or project look to 
them. This is a private housing program. 
In my judgment, it is a most productive 
program. 

More than 33,600 families will have a 
decent home because of it. This is the 
progress to date. 

We have in our hands the potential for 
its greater service in the months ahead. 

The requested $40 million in contract 
authority would provide about 44,000 
poor families with housing that meets 
the American standard. 

I urge every Senator to join with me 
in full support and funding of the rent 
supplement program. 


THE NATIONAL HOME OWNERSHIP 
FOUNDATION ACT—VIEWS OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING 
AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 11 of this year the distinguished 
Representative from New Jersey [Mr. 
WIDNALLI, who is ranking Republican 
member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee and its Housing subcommit- 
tee in the other body, placed in the 
Record a Memorandum describing what 
at the time was the plan which has since 
been embodied in the National Home 
Ownership Foundation Act, S. 1592. 
Shortly thereafter the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development cir- 
culated an unsigned memorandum crit- 
ical of the proposal as it then stood. 

After 3 arduous months of research 
and development, the legislation to 
create a National Home Ownership 
Foundation was introduced, with numer- 
ous and important improvements over 
the January version, on April 20. The 
following day Secretary Weaver of HUD 
issued a nine-page statement sharply 
critical of the proposal, drawing upon the 
earlier HUD memorandum. 

Subsequently, on June 10, Secretary 
Weaver was interviewed by United Press 
International and again commented on 
the National Home Ownership Founda- 
tion Act. 

In order to clarify certain misconcep- 
tions about the act, and to offer a dol- 
lars-and-cents analysis of its potential 
benefits to lower income families, I have 
had prepared a statement which ad- 
dresses itself to these criticisms and mis- 
understandings, dated June 20. 

In view of the wide interest this state- 
ment has generated, I feel that it is ap- 
propriate to make its contents available 
to the public. I thus ask unanimous con- 
sent that the HUD memorandum of 
January 31, Secretary Weaver’s state- 
ment of April 21, excerpts from Secre- 
tary Weaver’s UPI interview of June 10, 
and the text of my analysis of June 20 be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Unsigned memorandum dated Jan. 31, 1967, 
referring to National Home Ownership 
Foundation plan as described in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Jan. 11, 1967] 
A New Dawn For OUR CITIES—A HOME- 

OWNERSHIP ACHIEVEMENT PLAN 


(As described by Senator CHARLES H. Percy) 
SUMMARY OF PROPOSAL 


A new private nonprofit corporation would 
be chartered by Congress—the National 
Home Ownership Foundation, Inc. (NHOF). 
Two-thirds of the board of directors of NHOF 
would be drawn from the private sector of 
the economy and the remainder would be ap- 
pointed by the President with Senate ap- 
proval. 

NHOF's function would be to encourage 
the formation of local nonprofit housing as- 
sociations (LNHA) and to provide them with 
technical assistance, trained personnel and 
some of the funds needed to carry on their 
activities. 

The function of the LNHA's would be to (1) 
prepare low-income families for homeowner- 
ship by providing them with a basic educa- 
tion, on-the-job training and other forms of 
counseling; (2) acquire substandard dwell- 
ing units; (3) hire contractors who, using 
low-cost techniques and the trainees re- 
cruited in the area being rehabilitated, will 
rehabilitate the dwelling units; (4) sell to 
the low-income families these remodeled 
units; (5) finance their purchase by a mort- 
gage loan the interest on which would vary 
depending primarily on the need and the in- 
come of the buyer and the cost of the unit. 

The financing of the program would be as 
follows: 

(1) NHOF will have the blanket obliga- 
tional authority to channel funds to the 
LNHAs from existing Government programs 
to cover its training and counseling services. 

(2) NHOF will issue Federally tax exempt 
debentures in the private money market. 
These bonds will, in effect, be Federally guar- 
anteed—that is, they will, in case of default 
be exchangeable for equivalent government 
securities. They will have an interest rate 
pegged to the rate of prime commercial 
bonds. An initial subscription of up to $100 
million will be made by the Government, 
which money will be repayable without in- 
terest. A further source of funds would be 
the sale by NHOF of some of the mortgage 
loans it has received from LNHA to FNMA, 
which would purchase these uninsured 
below-market-interest-rate mortgages at par, 
using Special Assistance Funds furnished by 
the Treasury. 

(3) FHA will insure the new owner against 
losing his home due to curtailment of in- 
come through ill health or economic reces- 
sions. The cost of this insurance will be 
borne by borrowers under FHA insured mort- 
gages. 

ANALYSIS 
Delegation of sovereign power to private 
corporation 

The program is administratively weak in 
that there is unbridled delegation of power 
to a nongovernmental corporation. The pro- 
posal grants to a private corporation the 
power not only to siphon funds from Con- 
gressionally authorized programs but to 
pledge the credit of the United States. Con- 
trol by legislative and executive branches is 
so weak as to run the substantial risk of the 
program being declared unconstitutional by 
the judicial branch. 

The basic financing aids specified cannot 
provide housing for the poor 

The crucial element of the plan—develop- 
ing a method to make it possible to rehabili- 
tate housing at a price which puts it within 
reach of the poor—is also its weakest spot. 
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There is no indication of the mechanism by 
which hired contractors will achieve the 
“low-cost technique” which has as yet elud- 
ed such giants of United States industry 
as United States Steel and U.S. Gypsum. 
Without such a technological breakthrough, 
the major financial mechanism specified by 
the proposal—low interest rate money 
achieved through using Federal credit and 
Federal guarantees, and through exemptions 
from income taxes, is barely sufficlent to pro- 
duce lower middle income housing, let alone 
low-income housing. 

Yet the cost to the Treasury of the pro- 
posed use of Federal credit and guarantees, 
and tax exemption could be very great. The 
proposal clearly contemplates amending “the 
FNMA laws to provide the FNMA purchase 
of a specified amount of NHOF-held mort- 
gages in order to revolve the financing 
funds.” But the proposal carefully avoids the 
question of how much in Federal funds 
FNMA would need. Every below-mar- 
ket-interest-rate mortgage acquired by the 
NHOF would have to be purchased by 
FNMA with Treasury funds if the NHOF is to 
be able to “turn over” its limited capital and 
carry on any sizeable operations. Assuming 
that the average below-market-interest-rate 
mortgage is $10,000, the purchase of only 
10,000 such mortgages a year would require 
$100 million in Treasury funds. In addition, 
the loss in Federal tax revenue involved in 
exempting from taxes the interest payments 
on NHOF debentures would be equal to 50 
percent of the dollar amount of the interest 
payments. 

The “Hooker” 

Apparently in belated recognition of the 
fact that the basic financing aids specified 
in the proposal cannot bring housing with- 
in the reach of the poor, the author suggests 
that Federal urban renewal funds be used to 
help local public agencies acquire buildings 
in “urban renewal or concentrated code en- 
forcement areas for low-cost resale to 
LNHAs”. This would permit LNHAs to get 
buildings acquired by condemnation at a 
fraction of the price paid for them (and per- 
haps as a gift from the local public agen- 
cies) with Federal and local funds paying 
the difference between the cost of acquiring 
the buildings and the amount paid for them 
by the LNHAs. While there is a specific and 
sizeable Federal and local subsidy involved 
in this kind of “write down”, it can be a 
valid and desirable use of the urban renewal 
program, Use of this kind of a “write down” 
can help to accomplish the redevelopment of 
slum and blighted areas in accordance with 
a public plan which emphasizes reuse of the 
area for residential purposes by low-income 
families. 

However, the author, perhaps fearful that 
his ‘“new-dawn” proposal may work only 
with this kind of subsidy, and anxious not 
to be limited to buildings in urban renewal 
and concentrated code enforcement areas, 
also recommends amending the urban re- 
newal laws to permit the use of urban re- 
newal funds for acquisition of building shells 
for LNHA rehabilitation in areas not pres- 
ently designated as urban renewal or con- 
centrated code enforcement areas.” Em- 
phasis added] The LNHAs would thus be 
given a roving commission to obtain homes 
(apparently through condemnation by local 
public agencies on their behalf) at a frac- 
tion of their real cost. The write-down would 
be borne by Federal and local funds. 

There are very serious questions as to the 
legality of this kind of indiscriminate taking 
of property, improving it and conferring the 
benefits provided by Federal and local funds 
upon an individual selected by a private 
nongovernmental body. Aside from the very 
questionable legality of this aspect of the 
proposal if Federal funds are going to fully 
underwrite the difference between the cost 
of producing housing and the price the poor 
can afford to pay, we ought, at least, to be 
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told how much this will cost per house, who 
will select the beneficiaries of the program, 
and how we will avoid windfalls to a bene- 
ficiary whose income rises and who sells a 
house he has acquired with substantial 
subsidy. 

Not in the mainstream of housing finance 


The program will have a disruptive effect 
on the existing structure of housing finance. 

(1) FNMA will be required for the first 
time to purchase mortgages on dwelling units 
which are neither insured nor based on an 
economic analysis of the value of the under- 
lying security. The amount of the mortgage 
may often exceed the market value of the 
property (rehabilitation often adds less to 
the market value of a house than the cost 
of doing the work) and the cost to the Treas- 
ury of possible foreclosures could be cata- 
strophic. 

(2) The sale of tax exempt, Federally 
guaranteed debentures, which promise a 
yield equal to that of prime commercial 
bonds with no risk, will tend to siphon funds 
from the usual mortgage markets, thereby 
increasing the pressure on interest rates and 
the cost of homeownership to nonsubsidized 
families. 

(3) The proposal contemplates “insurance 
to protect homeowners against foreclosures 
due to curtailment of income through ill 
health or economic recession”. If the home- 
owners, selected from among the poor, are 
required to pay an actuarial premium for this 
insurance, its size would be far more than 
they could bear. On the other hand, if the 
proposal assumes (as it appears to) FHA 
assumption of the insurance payment, with 
the risk spread over all FHA borrowers, non- 
subsidized families participating in the FHA 
program will be saddled with the cost of 
benefits provided to the beneficiaries of 
this program, If subsidized insurance is to 
be provided the beneficiaries of this pro- 
gram, its cost should be borne by the entire 
society, not just the person who happens to 
have an FHA mortgage. 


SUMMARY 


While well-intentioned, the New Dawn” 
proposal indicates little understanding of 
the problems of developing housing within 
the economic means of poor people. The pro- 
posal is totally unsupported by any factual 
analysis of the problems involved or the 
impact of its purported solutions. 

It is predicated on a reasonable notion— 
that the provision of housing within the 
means of the poor requires some subsidy. 
But there is not an iota of cost analysis of 
what kind of subsidy would be required to 
make housing available at low enough costs 
for low-income families to afford. Beyond 
statements of good intentions and financial 
juggling, there is only one phrase devoted to 
the difficult problem of reducing the cost 
of rehabilitation—“The plan by opening up a 
mass market for housing rehabilitation 
products and techniques, would stimulate 
technological advances in those fields.” 

There may be great potential for the appli- 
eation of technological advances to the de- 
velopment of new rehabilitation products 
and techniques. But the comparatively small 
additional expenditures the New Dawn” pro- 
posal would add to the present $11 billion a 
year being spent on housing rehabilitation 
will not by itself stimulate the development 
of either new procucts or new techniques. 

Relatively speedy duplication of space-age 
technology to housing rehabilitation will 
require public subsidy. There are no corpo- 
rate giants in the whole rehabilitation in- 
dustry with the resources or the competence 
to develop the new products and techniques 
that may be found. 

In addition, significant reductions in the 
cost of rehabilitation will be possible only 
if substantial numbers of houses to be re- 
habilitated can be assembled in one place and 
worked on at one time. 
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Although it is superficial and seeks an 
easy “Madison Avenue” solution—home- 
ownership—to the complex problem of pro- 
viding decent housing for the poor, the pro- 
posal should not be totally condemned ex- 
cept insofar as it purports to be a “New Dawn 
for Our Cities”. Subject to revision and re- 
finement, and supported by factual analysis, 
a reasonable pilot or experimental home- 
ownership program could be developed which 
would be helpful to some lower income fam- 
ilies in achieving better housing and living 
conditions. But to pretend that such a pro- 
gram could have any massive impact is to 
deceive and raise false hopes while deferring 
the search for realistic solutions to the diffi- 
cult problems of urban living. 

STATEMENT BY ROBERT C. WEAVER, SECRETARY, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT, ON THE PROPOSED NATIONAL 
Home OWNERSHIP FOUNDATION ACT, APRIL 
21, 1967 


While well-intentioned, the proposal for 
a National Home Ownership Foundation in- 
dicates little real understanding of the prob- 
lems of producing housing within the eco- 
nomic means of poor people. The proposal 
is based on a reasonable notion—that provid- 
ing housing the poor can afford will require 
some subsidy. But it is totally unsupported 
by any factual analyses as to the kind, and 
amount, of subsidy that would be required 
for workable home ownership by poor fam- 
ilies. Despite glowing statements of good in- 
tentions and a bewildering maze of financial 
juggling, it provides a wholly inadequate 
subsidy to the low-income home buyer at an 
incalculable total cost to the taxpayer. 

The proposal has a number of serious de- 
fects: 

It fails to involve local government. 

It fails to connect adequately its provisions 
to local communities’ plans for their own 
growth or redevelopment. 

It fails to coordinate the assistance it might 
provide with existing Federal and local pro- 
grams. 

It fails to provide adequately for the relo- 
cation of people who may be displaced. 

It fails to provide the means for families 
of low incomes to own their own homes. 

It ignores the fact that only a small seg- 
ment of the urban poor have incomes stable 
enough to undertake home ownership. 

And it unnecessarily proliferates Federal 
programs for housing assistance, and greatly 
complicates the governmental machinery for 
assisting housing and the growth and rede- 
velopment of our cities. 

Thus, it does not hold, as the supporters 
have said, “great promise for rebuilding de- 
caying urban and rural areas and providing 
decent housing for their people.” 

Nor is the idea of home ownership for the 
poor as novel as this proposal implies. On 
March 15, 1967, President Johnson an- 
nounced a housing program for low-income 
families saying: “For many American 
families, home ownership is a source of pride 
and satisfaction, of commitment to commu- 
nity life. . . . We learn how best to help low- 
income families to own their own homes.” 


THE PROGRAM 


The heart of the proposal is: 

A federal guarantee of principal and in- 
terest on up to $2 billion in debentures to be 
issued by a Federally-chartered National 
Home Ownership Foundation and 

An interest subsidy paid by the U.S. Treas- 
sury to reduce monthly payments on in- 
dividual mortgages. 

The Foundation would use the borrowed 
money to make loans to various local non- 
profit organizations which, in turn, would 
use the funds to construct or rehabilitate pri- 
vate housing for sale to low-income 
purchasers. 

The low-income purchaser of the housing 
would obtain a mortgage either from a pri- 
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vate lending institution at whatever interest 
rate was required by that institution, or, and 
most likely, from the non-profit organiza- 
tion, 

The ‘Treasury Department would pay 
monthly on behalf of the low-income pur- 
chaser, a portion of the interest on the 
mortgage. 

Under the statutory formula in the bill, 
the Federal interest subsidy payment would 
range from 3 percent to a fraction over 4 
percent during different periods of time. At 
the present time, under the formula in the 
bill, the Federal interest supplement pay- 
ment would be 4% percent of the interest 
on the mortgage. 

To pay this interest subsidy, contracts 
would be executed which would obligate the 
Congress in fiscal 1968 to appropriate $10 
million per year for 30 years, and this obli- 
gation could be increased in fiscal year 1969 
to $30 million annually, and increased in 
fiscal year 1970 to $60 million per year. 

The most disheartening aspect of the pro- 
posal is that while its potential cost to the 
taxpayer is very great, its benefit to the poor 
families it seeks to help is very limited. 

The interest payment subsidy that Treas- 
ury would pay to private lenders would not 
reduce housing costs enough to enable low- 
income families to afford home ownership. 

In large measure, this results from the 
fact that the mortgage interest rate paid by 
low-income purchasers of homes under the 
proposal would have to be around 6½ per- 
cent, The National Home Ownership Foun- 
dation would have to pay close to 6 percent 
for money that it could borrow in the capital 
market. After adding % percent that the 
National Home Ownership Foundation 
would be required to pay Treasury as an in- 
surance premium, plus a small margin for 
operating expenses of the NHOF and the 
local nonprofit organization, the mortgage 
would have to bear a 6% percent interest 
rate. Any private lender making a 30-year 
uninsured mortgage loan would also require 
a 6% percent interest rate. 

The subsidy, based on the statutory for- 
mula, could cover up to about 4½ percent of 
the 6% percent interest. This would be equal 
to $32.50 for a $12,500 mortgage with 30-year 
maturity. The $32.50 subsidy would reduce 
the monthly housing expenses required of 
the homeowner to about $100 per month. To 
pay this amount with an expenditure of no 
more than 20 percent of income, families 
would require a $6,000 annual income. Even 
if they were to spend up to 25 percent of in- 
come for housing, they would need an in- 
come of at least $4,800. Thus, the program 
would not subsidize home ownership for the 
low-income families that now are housed in 
public housing, where the median income of 
non-elderly families is $3,225. 

In addition, the mortgage limits, $12,500 
and $15,000 in high costs areas, would not 
permit the construction of single-family 
homes in most of the cities where the urban 
poor are concentrated. Thus, not only would 
the proposal provide inadequate subsidies for 
low-income home purchasers, but the mort- 
gage limits would not enable the construction 
of the type of housing promised by the spon- 
sors. 

The failure of the proposal to involve local 
government means that it cannot become a 
major instrument for revitalizing urban 
slums and blighted areas. Good housing 
exists only in good neighborhoods. Blighted 
neighborhoods cannot be improved without 
the participation of local government. Need- 
ed public facilities and services can only be 
provided through the action of local gov- 
ernment. 

The local governing body has to be in- 
volved in any large-scale attempt to improve 
neighborhoods. For code enforcement and 
other public action are basic to neighbor- 
hood rehabilitation. The use of the local gov- 
erning body’s power of eminent domain is 
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essential to putting together a large enough 
group of houses to be rehabilitated, or a 
large enough piece of land on which new 
houses are to be constructed, on an economic 
basis. 

In addition, only with the help of the 
governing body of a community can ade- 
quate provisions be made for the relocation 
of people displaced from substandard hous- 
ing by a rehabilitation program. The public 
housing and urban renewal programs of 
HUD have, after great effort and tough ad- 
ministrative requirements, achieved effective 
relocation; but their experience documents 
the fact that well-motivated non-profit or- 
ganizations do not succeed in this area. Ef- 
fective relocation requires public adminis- 
trative machinery and a continuing public 
involvement. 

The failure of the proposal to involve local 
government may result in the activities ac- 
tually harming a local community’s plans 
for its redevelopment or growth. Since, un- 
der the proposal, non-profit groups need not 
in any way coordinate their activities with 
local public activities, their actions may dis- 
rupt or conflict with local public programs 
of social and other assistance, which aid 
neighborhood rehabilitation. 

The technical services which could be per- 
formed by the foundation have not been ex- 
plicitly considered in terms of costs. But all 
experience to date indicates that they are 
as expensive as they are necessary. By pro- 
viding no explicit adequate financing to cover 
these costs, the proposal appears to require 
they be covered in the mortgage. Since there 
is no maximum on the cost that will be 
charged for these purposes, a significant part 
of the benefits of an interest rate subsidy 
could be eaten up if the technical assistance 
is on a meaningful scale. 

The proposal fails in its attempts to pro- 
tect the low-income purchaser. The proposal 
to develop insurance to protect the purchaser 
against inability to make the mortgage pay- 
ment because of disability, or unemployment, 
is hopelessly naive. There is little hope that 
private insurance companies, without sub- 
stantial subsidy, can provide the insurance 
needed at acceptable rates. 

This Administration has long been experi- 
menting with and developing a group of 
programs to achieve maximum involvement 
of private enterprise in rebuilding our cities. 
In the process, we have developed the rent 
supplement program, the turnkey approach 
to public housing, and the 221(d) (3) mod- 
erate-income housing program. 

Only last year the Congress enacted the 
Sullivan Amendment which utilizes Section 
221(d) (3) for the acquisition and rehabilita- 
tion of housing for non-profit groups for re- 
sale to families of very low income, Thus we 
have already developed a method of achiev- 
ing, without additional and burdensome ad- 
ministrative machinery, the home ownership 
objectives of the proposal. 

We are also undertaking a demonstration 
program to supply the answers to the very 
questions that remain unanswered in the 
proposal. In his message on Urban and Rural 
Poverty the President directed me to carry 
out a low-income home ownership program, 
so that we may learn how to help low-income 
families own their own homes. Among the 
matters to be probed are how to identify 
low-income families with the potential to 
build an ownership equity in a home and how 
to make self-help operative in an urban set- 
ting; what is the practicability of insurance 
against foreclosures because of idleness or 
unemployment, and how to develop a less 
costly house. 

We have also conducted and sponsored a 
series of local experiments involving many 
forms of cooperation between private enter- 
prise and government. As these developments 
occur, we have discovered two basic facts. 
First, this maximum private involvement is 
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complex and cannot be done in a one-shot, 
isolated way. Second, there must be maxi- 
mum involvement of private enterprise and 
government at all levels if we are to succeed. 

This Administration welcomes interest in 
urban development and the rebuilding of de- 
clining urban and rural areas. We are en- 
couraged, too, by the fact that there is agree- 
ment between the Administration and the 
supporters of this proposal on certain basic 
goals. All of us are dedicated to maximum 
involvement of private enterprise in housing 
and urban development and the increase of 
home ownership opportunity among aspiring 
low-income families. 

As the proposal is being considered by the 
Congress, we hope that its analysis will af- 
ford the basis for a bi-partisan support of 
effective legislation in this vital aspect of 
domestic life, 


ON THE PERCY PROPOSAL 
(Robert Weaver, Secretary of HUD, UPI in- 
terview program, “From the People,” Wash- 

ington, June 10, 1967) 

Q: Republicans say that we are not get- 
ting private enterprise interested enough in 
fixing up the cities. Senator Percy has put 
in a bill to establish some kind of home 
ownership foundation which would raise a 
couple of billion dollars in the private market 
and then relend it to moderate-low-income 
people so they can buy their own homes. 
What about that program, that approach? 

Dr. Weaver: Let me say two things. As far 
as the objective of having home ownership 
among the people with low incomes, I think 
it is just like being against sin. I think every- 
body would take that position. However, I 
think to promise large numbers of low in- 
come people that in the immediate future 
that they are going to be able to achieve 
home ownership is a snare and a delusion 
and it can be a cruel hoax because in many 
instances with these extremely low down 
payments, with these long periods of loans 
after three years they will have a negative 
equity. And if they lose their jobs, or if 
they are sick, they will lose their home. And 
if you think you have disillusionment and 
you think you have despair and potential 
violence in the ghetto now, what's going to 
happen if this occurs in large numbers? And 
this plan says this is going to be protected 
by an insurance program which is not going 
to be subsidized. Well we know that you 
can’t do this without a subsidy or the insur- 
ance program is no good. And these people 
are going to lose their homes under this pro- 
gram. Finally the Percy program involves 
an extremely complicated whole new system 
of machinery from a party which wants to 
cut down on government. They're setting up 
a whole new machinery of government and 
neglecting existing units which can do this, 
and under the Sullivan bill are doing this. 
But under the Sullivan bill we are taking 
the position that we have to walk and crawl 
before we can run, And we are doing this 
as a demonstration and an experimental pro- 
gram to find out what are some of the basic 
problems. And we are not promising that 
this is going to be the universal approach 
to all of these things. We are tying this in 
to the other programs, as contrasted to the 
Percy program which would be out there 
by itself and would not be coordinated with 
all that’s going on. 

Q: Well what is this Sullivan bill? 

Dr. Weaver: The Sullivan bill is a bill 
which was passed last year using the 221(d) 
(3) program, the 3% interest money on home 
ownership. But it’s on an experimental basis, 
We have $20 million which we are financing 
this with under the Fanny Mae program. 

Q: Isn’t there a danger that some of those 
people will lose their homes? 

Dr. Weaver: Yes, but this would be in the 
hundreds not in the 10's, 15's and the 20 
thousands, 
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THE NATIONAL HOME OWNERSHIP FOUNDATION 
AcT—FAcTUAL ANALYSIS OF STATEMENT BY 
ROBERT C. WEAVER, SECRETARY OF HOUSING 
AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT, ISSUED APRIL 21, 
1967 


(Prepared by the office of Senator 
CHARLES H. PERCY) 

On the day following introduction of the 
National Home Ownership Act (S. 1592— 
H.R. 8820), Secretary Weaver issued a nine 
page statement attacking the NHOF pro- 
posal on various grounds. The purpose of 
this memo is to analyze Secretary Weaver's 
criticisms in order that their merit may be 
evaluated. 

I. THE ROLE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

The first principal thrust of Secretary 
Weaver's statement is that the NHOFA “fails 
to involve local governments.” 

Close reading of the NHOFA reveals: 

1. “local public agency” defined for later 
use in section 3(d). 

2. “local nonprofit housing association” 
defined broadly enough to include a public 
or quasi-public local agency (section 3(e)), 
which point is explicitly stated in the ex- 
planatory memorandum accompanying the 
legislation in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
which reads: 

“A public corporation designed to provide 
housing could presumably qualify as a local 
nonprofit housing association.” 1 

8. The Foundation, in furthering the pur- 
pose of the Act, required to “make maximum 
use of existing public and private agencies, 
institutions, firms,, consultants, and pro- 
grams.” (section 101 (a)). 

4. The Board of the Foundation composed 
of, among others, “two from among repre- 
sentatives of State and local public agencies.” 
(section 102 (b)). 

5. The Technical Assistance Service au- 
thorized to assist eligible borrowers in secur- 
ing the participation of local business firms, 
financial institutions, religious organizations, 
educational institutions, labor unions, foun- 
dations and professional and civic organiza- 
tions and associations, local public agencies, 
and all other such groups in homeownership 
programs.” (section 108(a) (3) ). 

6. The Technical Assistance Service au- 
thorized “to assist eligible borrowers to ob- 
tain, through both public and private chan- 
nels, the access to supporting programs in 
the fields of training, employment, and 
counseling”, etc. (section 108(a) (6)). 

7. The eligible borrower, as a condition for 
obtaining a Foundation loan, required to 
demonstrate that, in the course of planning 
and developing its program, it “shall have 
consulted with the appropriate Federal, State, 
and local public agencies”. (section 110(a) 
(13) ). 

8. The Foundation authorized “to enter 
into a coadjuvant agreement with any pri- 
vate individual, corporation, or institution, 
or with any State or local public agency.” 
(section 112). 

9. The Housing Act of 1949 amended to 
require that a local governing body explicitly 
find that a proposed urban renewal plan will 
afford maximum opportunity, consistent with 
the sound needs of the locality as a whole, 
for the rehabilitation or redevelopment of the 
urban renewal area by private enterprise “or 
nonprofit organizations including eligible 
borrowers” as defined in the National Home 
Ownership Foundation Act (section 202). 

10. Local urban renewal agencies author- 
ized to convey urban renewal property at fair 


Note that, under Secretary Weaver's 221 
(h) mortgage insurance program, relied 
upon by him as the answer to the Percy 
proposal, only a “private nonprofit corpora- 
tion or association” could obtain FHA insur- 
ance. The NHOF plan would include both 
local public instrumentalities and limited- 
dividend sponsors. 
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value to an eligible borrower under the Na- 
tional Home Ownership Foundation Act 
(Section 203). 

In addition to these provisions of the 
Act itself linking together the Home Owner- 
ship program and local government, supple- 
mentary comment by the Act’s sponsors adds 
additional support. Senator Percy’s Special 
Assistant, addressing the National League of 
Cities on March 13 on the Home Ownership 
proposal, stated: 

“How can local government cooperate if 
this program were installed? Well first of all, 
one of the greatest assets of the local gov- 
ernment is the prestige of the mayor. If a 
mayor puts his endorsement and his prestige 
and support behind it, it would of course 
be a tremendous advantage to a local non- 
profit association. 

“Secondly, programs of code enforcement 
which most mayors are now aggressively pur- 
suing could certainly tie in very well in pro- 
moting this kind of urban rebuilding. Open 
space programs, taking advantage of the 701 
programs of HUD or locally financed pro- 
grams, would of course make a great contri- 
bution to neighborhood development as 
would improvement of community facilities 
and schools. 

“Building code modernization, a task 
which faces many cities today, would be an 
additional help insofar as it would help per- 
mit the use of new technological means of 
providing decent housing which are not 
presently allowed by building codes, which 
in many cases were drafted 30 or 40 years 
ago 


“Tax abatements or tax freezes at the pre- 
rehabilitation level for some period... 
would of course help hold the cost down to 
low income buyers and thus make home 
ownership more available to more people. 

“We have also included a rather ingenious 
method whereby a city housing authority 
could generate a great deal of local slum 
improvement without incurring any substan- 
tial overhead. It would work something like 
this: the public authority would issue its 
own tax exempt bonds at, say 3%. With the 
proceeds it would purchase an equivalent 
amount of equal term National Home Own- 
ership Foundation bonds, also at 3%. With 
those proceeds, the Foundation would make 
a previously arranged loan, or number of 
loans, to local associations working in that 
city at the 3% rate, which would of course 
lower the costs to the home buyer. 

“The local associations would transmit the 
mortgages to the Foundation or its local 
agent in repayment of the loan. 

“As the mortgagor made his regular pay- 
ments on his mortgage, the Foundation 
would service the bonds sold to the public 
authority, which in turn would service its 
own tax exempts. At the end of the term, 
the Foundation would retire its bonds, and 
the authority would retire its bonds. 

“While this may sound complicated, upon 
some refiection I think you can see that 
the city authority here—or a State authority 
for that matter—could get the results with- 
out ever having to get into the management 
and mortgage marketing business. We think 
this offers a really exciting way, susceptible 
to many imaginative innovations, for a re- 
sponsive city government to stimulate pro- 
grams right in its city.” 

It would thus seem clear that substantial 
thought has been given to ensuring a co- 
operative working relationship between 
Foundation-financed projects and local gov- 
ernments. Indeed, as Secretary Weaver points 
out, such cooperation is certainly essential 
to the success of local organizations working 
through the National Foundation.“ 


2It is interesting to note that Secretary 
Weaver's 221(h), 221 (d) (3), and rent sub- 
sidy programs do not require the approval 
of elected local officials. 
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II. ASSISTANCE TO POOR FAMILIES, COSTS AND 
LEVERAGE 


The other main thrust of Secretary 
Weaver's statement is the charge that the 
NHOF plan would be inadequate to help 
lower income families achieve home owner- 
ship, even though the cost to the taxpayer 
would be “incalculable.” 

Secretary Weaver begins his analysis with 
a factual error regarding the amount of in- 
terest payable by the Treasury as subsidy to a 
home buyer. He states that, under the statu- 
tory formula in the bill, “the Federal interest 
subsidy payment would range from 3 percent 
to a fraction over 4 percent during different 
periods of time.” A close reading of the 
relevant section (113(a)) reveals that (a) 
nowhere is the figure 3% mentioned, and 
(b) the interest subsidy payment or any 
given mortgage would not vary during dif- 
ferent periods of time, but would be at a 
fixed rate not in excess of the average market 
yield to maturity on all outstanding market- 
able obligations of the United States at the 
date of the loan or loan commitment. Cur- 
rently this rate is around 4½ %. 

The main point of the Secretary's argu- 
ment centers on the respective merits of the 
NHOF proposal and the 221(h) mortgage 
insurance program enacted in the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1966. This 
program, known to Congress as the Sullivan 
Amendment after its author, Congress- 
woman Leonor K. Sullivan (D.-Mo.), essen- 
tially extended the existing 221(d)(3) pro- 
gram to single family rehabilitated homes 
for sale to public-housing eligible families 
at below market interest rates.“ 

The Secretary makes these statements 
(emphasis added): 

“The interest payment that the Treasury 
would pay to private lenders (under the 
NHOF plan) would not reduce housing costs 
enough to enable low income families to 
afford home ownership.” 

“Only last year the Congress enacted the 
Sullivan Amendment which utilizes Section 
221(d)(3) (sic) for the acquisition and re- 
habilitation of housing for nonprofit groups 
for resale to families of very low income. 
Thus we have already developed a method 
of achieving, without additional and bur- 
densome administrative machinery, the 
home ownership objectives of the proposal.” 


A. Comparison 


It is thus instructive to draw a comparison 
in dollars and cents terms of the benefits 
afforded by the respective proposals. The 
assumptions and computations used are 
based on standard FHA amortization sched- 
ules and on FHA instruction handbook 3700, 
“Program For Purchase and Rehabilitation 
of Housing for Resale to Low Income Pur- 
chasers.” (Section 221 (h))“ 

For purposes of the example, assume a 
family of five in Washington, D.C. with a 
yearly gross income of $4100, or $342 per 
month. This gross income is equal to the 
public housing admission level in Washing- 
ton. Subtracting $9 in withholding taxes 
yields a monthly net effective income of $333. 

The FHA chart, “Prospective Monthly 

Housing Expense Related to Mortgagor's 
Effective Monthly Income, Washington, D.C. 
Jurisdiction”, reveals that the prospective 
monthly housing expense—the total cost of 
housing, including debt service, insurance, 
taxes, utilities, heat, repairs and mainte- 
nance—tfor this family would be $120. Since 
the FHA rule is that debt service runs only 
55% of prospective monthly housing ex- 
pense, the debt service in this case would be 
$66.00. This is the maximum debt service a 
$4100 income family of five in Washington, 


The 221(h) program does not apply to 
new construction or to multifamily coopera- 
tive or condominium ownership. 

‘Hereinafter referred to as the 221 (h) 
handbook”, 
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D.C. can pay to obtain loan insurance under 
the new 221(h) program. 

Under the 221(h) program loans will nor- 
mally be insured at 3% interest for a period 
of 20 years. In certain cases, if a home buyer 
cannot meet payments at this level, the Com- 
missioner is authorized to extend the ma- 
turity to 25 years. The 25 year figure will be 
used to compute the maximum assistance 
available under this amendment. 

According to standard FHA amortization 
schedules, a 3%, 25 year mortgage requires 
a monthly debt service payment of $4.75 per 
thousand dollars of loan. Thus with $66.00 
available for debt service, the family in ques- 
tion could afford a home loan of $13,895. 
(866.00 divided by 4.75, times 1000). 

Thus, to sum up, under the 221(h) pro- 
gram's maximum terms, a $4100 Washington, 
D. C., family of five could afford a $13,895 
mortgage loan. 

What income would the same family need 
to afford a $13,895 mortgage loan under the 
NHOF program? 

Secretary Weaver estimates that the NHOF 
could make mortgage loans on a breakeven 
basis at 644% interest. The maximum 
amount of the assistance the NHOF pro- 
gram could provide is governed by the aver- 
age market yield to maturity on all outstand- 
ing marketable obligations of the United 
States, as of the date of loan or loan com- 
mitment. At the time of Secretary Weaver's 
analysis, that yield was, to the next lower 
quarter of a percent, 4½ %. The effective in- 
terest rate to be paid by the home buyer 
under the NHOF plan would then be 2½ % 
(644% minus 4½ %). The NHOF plan would 
permit loans of 30 year maturity. 

From the standard FHA amortization 
schedules, a 214 %, 30 year mortgage requires 
a monthly debt service payment of $3.83 per 
thousand dollars of loan. For a home loan of 
$13,895, the monthly debt service payment 
would thus be $53.22 ($3.83 times 13.895). 

According to the 221(h) handbook, the 
prospective overall monthly housing expense 
would be $53.22 divided by 55%, or $96.77. 
From the FHA chart referred to, this amount 
corresponds to a monthly net effective in- 
come of about $235. Since at this income 
there is no withholding, this is also the 
monthly gross income, yielding a maximum 
yearly gross income of $2820. 

Thus, using approved FHA rules, under the 
NHOF program a $2820 family of five in 
Washington, D.C., could afford a $13,895 
mortgage loan, while under Secretary Wea- 
ver's 221(h) program the same family would 
require an income of $4100 for the same 
house. 

While the official position of Secretary 
Weaver is that a lower income family should 
spend no more than 25% of its income on 
total housing costs, the FHA tables reflect 
actual operating experience for section 203 
single family homes. — * in some cases near 
the lower income range families will be found 
actually allocating up to 40% of their in- 
comes for housing costs. 

Since the sponsors of the NHOFA agree 
with Secretary Weaver that 25% is a more 
reasonable number, this result will be cor- 
rected to reflect that decision, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Secretary Weaver's official 
221(h) regulation permits housing costs to 
range up to almost 40% of a poor family’s 
net effective income. To do this, the calcu- 
lated prospective monthly housing expense 
is set equal to one fourth the monthly in- 
come, This shows that $96.77 monthly hous- 
ing expense (NHOF) can be sustained by a 
Washington, D.C., family of five with a net 
effective income of $387 a month or $4644 
a year, while a $120 monthly housing expense 
can be sustained by a family with an income 
of $480 a month or $5760 a year. 

It would thus seem that Secretary Weaver's 
assertion that his 221(h) program would ef- 
fectively help very low income” families, 
while the NHOF program would fail to help 
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even “low income” families, does not stand 
up under close scrutiny. 


B. Costs of the subsidy 


It remains also to examine the cost to the 
taxpayer of the NHOF plan, which Secretary 
Weaver terms “incalculable”, with the costs 
of his 221(h) program, 

Under the NHOF plan, the monthly cost 
borne by the Treasury, should there be no 
subsidy repayment by the home buyer, would 
for the example used be the debt service 
on a 644%, 30 year, $13,895 mortgage, less 
the corresponding figure for a 214% mort- 
gage. This amount, from the FHA amortiza- 
tion schedules, is $87.96 less $53.22, or $34.74. 

Unfortunately, while it is simple to com- 
pute the subsidy cost under the NHOF pro- 
gram, it is exceedingly difficult to do so for 
the 221(h) program, in effect a direct gov- 
ernment lending program at a below market 
interest rate. 

The “Report of the Committee on Federal 
Credit Program to the President of the 
United States” (1963), in a section headed 
“Need for Measurement of Subsidies’, rec- 
ommended: “that the subsidy element be 
explicitly recognized. The first step should 
be to compare the interest rate paid by the 
borrower on direct Federal loans to be the 
sum of (a) the prevailing market yield on 
Government securities of comparable ma- 
turities, (b) an allowance for administrative 
costs, and (c) an allowance for expected 
losses. Similarly, the revenues if any, from 
premiums and other fees charged on insured 
and guaranteed loans should be compared 
with a reasonable allowance for administra- 
tive expenses and expected losses in the 
guarantee or insurance program,” 

Clearly this computation involves a num- 
ber of arbitrary assumptions, and 
will vary in their evaluation of the various 
components, 

The point, however, is that under the 
NHOF program Congress and the taxpayer 
know exactly how much is being spent, and 
on whom, and for what. Under the below 
market interest programs such as 221(h), 
the costs are buried far from view in the 
financial underpinnings, and cannot be pre- 
cisely ascertained. 


C. Leverage effect 


It is also useful to compare the economic 
leverage of Federal funds used as interest 
assistance payments under the NHOF pro- 
gram, and as FNMA special assistance funds 
under the 221(h) program. 

Assume, to conform to the previous illus- 
tration, that the homes sold under each pro- 
gram average $13,895, and are sold at the 
most favorable terms afforded by each pro- 
gram, and that $10 million in Federal funds 
is available in each case. 

Under the NHOF program, we have seen 
that the annual subsidy cost in this case, 
again aside from any repayments by the 
buyer, would be $416.88 (12 times $34.74). 
With $10 million available for interest assist- 
ance, some 23,987 homes could be provided. 

Since no private lender will accept a 221(h) 
3% mortgage, FNMA must issue a commit- 
ment to buy the mortgage from the private 
lender as soon as it is made. With $10 million 
available for this purpose, FNMA will be able 
to finance only 720 such units. 


In an unsigned memo circulated by the 
Department of HUD in January of 1967, the 
then-current version of the NHOF pian (since 
substantially revised) was criticized for in- 
sufficient leverage effect as follows: 

“The (NHOF) proposal clearly contem- 
plates amending the FNMA laws to provide 
the FNMA purchase of a specified amount of 
Foundation-held mortgages in order to re- 
volve the financing funds. But the proposal 
carefully avoids the question of how much 
in Federal funds FNMA would need. Every 
below-market-interest-rate mortgage ac- 
quired by the Foundation would have to be 
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Under the NHOF plan, of course, again 
leaving aside any subsequent repayments of 
the subsidy, the entire $10 million is spent 
and not just loaned. Over the years, of 
course, the $10 million used to purchase 
mortgages through FNMA in the 221(h) pro- 
gram will be returned to the Government, less 
defaults and other costs. 

The NHOF plan has now been revised to 
eliminate FNMA purchase of below-market- 
rate-mortgages; but the Department’s earlier 
analysis is an exact description of the work- 
ing of the 221(h) program. It would indeed 
require $100 million from the Treasury to 
permit FNMA to take out 10,000 $10,000 mort- 
gages under 221(h). 

To create 23,987 new homes at $13,895 each 
under 221(h) would require an immediate 
special assistance appropriation of $333.3 
million. The statutory limitation of $20 mil- 
lion for this program indicates not only its 
limitations but also the difficulty of obtain- 
ing larger amounts given the present war- 
time budget situation. The NHOF program, 
by contrast, would get the same results in 
delivered housing for an annual budget out- 
lay of only $10 million, a figure much more 
acceptable in the appropriations process.“ 


III. MISCELLANEOUS POINTS 


The following criticisms also appear in 
Secretary Weaver’s statement: 

A. Insufficient mortgage limits 

The Secretary observes that a unit mort- 
gage limit of $12,500 ($15,000 in high cost 
areas) is too low to permit single family 
construction in cities. The figure $12,500 is 
equal to the single family mortgage limit 
under the existing 221(d)(2) mortgage in- 
surance program for low and moderate in- 
come families and displacees, which pro- 
gram’s effectiveness is thus called into ques- 
tion. In addition, the Secretary does not seem 
to recognize the possibility of rehabilitation 
of multifamily buildings, which can fre- 
quently result in mortgages within the $12,- 
500 limit. 

Should testimony indicate that these fig- 
ures are too low for some exceptionally high 
cost areas there would be no objection to re- 
vising them in light of evidence presented. 


B. Relocation 


Secretary Weaver's statement also claims 
that the Home Ownership proposal “fails to 
provide adequately for the relocation of 
people who may be displaced.” Among the 
loan criteria in S. 1592 appears the follow- 
ing (section 110(a) (9)): 

“Wherever a program includes demolition 
or extensive rehabilitation of inhabited 
dwellings, the eligible borrower must make 
arrangements for the relocation of the in- 
habitants, either on a permanent basis, or 
temporarily until such time as the improved 
housing can be made available to them.” 

It is contemplated that local public agen- 
cies with experience in relocation would play 
a prominent role in helping an eligible bor- 
rower meet his criterion, 


C. Insuring homeowners against foreclosure 


Secretary Weaver refers to President John- 
son’s instruction to him to carry out a pilot 


purchased by FNMA with Treasury funds if 
the Foundation is able to ‘turn over’ its 
limited capital and carry on any sizable op- 
erations. Assuming that the average below- 
market-interest-rate mortgage is $10,000, the 
purchase of only $10,000 such mortgages a 
year would require $100 million in Treasury 
funds.” 

Throughout these calculations discus- 
sion has focused on a unit costing $13,895. 
This is only because the chosen example re- 
lated to that figure, and is not to suggest 
that that figure represents any sort of ex- 
pected median unit cost. Especially when 
rural housing is taken into consideration, it 
is believed that the NHOF median unit cost 
would be much closer to $10,000. 
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low income home ownership program to find 
out, among other things, how to identify 
low income families with the potential for 
ownership, and how to protect lower income 
buyers against foreclosure because of idle- 
ness or unemployment. 

At the same time, however, he announces 
the results of his forthcoming investigations. 
Without knowing how to identify potential 
owners, he asserts that “only a small seg- 
ment of the urban poor have incomes stable 
enough to undertake home ownership.” He 
goes on to state that the “proposal to de- 
velop insurance to protect the purchaser 
against inability to make the mortgage pay- 
ment because of disability, or unemploy- 
ment, is hopelessly naive. There is little hope 
that private insurance companies, without 
substantial subsidy, can provide the insur- 
ance needed at acceptable rates.” 

On this point Professor Charles Abrams, 
perhaps America’s foremost housing author- 
ity, has cited FHA officials who estimated 
that the annual premium for such insurance 
would be on the order of $25. He goes on to 
say, “When I submitted the proposal to 
HHFA and FHA in 1962 [when Secretary 
Weaver was HHFA administrator], it was 
rejected principally because their function- 
aries felt the administrative costs would be 
too high. In the experimental scheme, FHA 
estimated the ‘high cost’ at $3.5 million for 
the first year, $2.5 million for the second 
year, and $1.5 million annually thereafter. 
It is clear that the real obstacle is not the 
administrative cost but FHA’s traditional 
aversion to innovation and to the assumption 
of social functions.” 7 


IV. SUBSEQUENT REMARKS BY SECRETARY 
WEAVER 


Secretary Weaver was the featured guest 
on UPI's From the People” interview pro- 
gram on June 10, 1967. In the course of the 
program he was asked his views of the NHOF 
proposal. In addition to views expressed 
previously, the Secretary added this observa- 
tion: 

“I think to promise large numbers of low 
income people that in the immediate future 
that they are going to be able to achieve 
home ownership is a snare and a delusion 
and it can be a cruel hoax, because in many 
instances with these extremely low down 
payments, with these long periods of loans 
after three years they will have a negative 
equity. So if they lose their jobs, or if they 
are sick, they will lose their homes. And if 
you think you have disillusionment and you 
think you have despair and potential violence 
in the ghetto now, what's going to happen 
if this occurs in large numbers?” 

Secretary Weaver then stated that his 
221(h) home ownership mortgage insurance 
plan for lower income families obviated any 
need for the NHOF proposal. He was then 
asked: “Isn’t there a danger that some of 
those people will lose their homes?” 

To which the Secretary replied: 

“Yes, but this would be in the hundreds, 
not in the ten, fifteens, and the twenty 
thousands.” 

The New York Times, reporting this inter- 
view on June 11, 1967, noted: 

“A similar danger exists with a home own- 
ership program recently initiated by the Ad- 
ministration, Mr. Weaver conceded. But since 
the Administration effort is relatively small, 
the potential for violence is less, he said.” 


ne City is the Frontier, 
Harper & Row, 1965), p. 265. 

8 Note that the NHOFA does not attempt 
to prescribe the amount of down payment. 
Section 110(c) states that “The Board shall 
establish minimum downpayments or other 
similar contributions to be made by the 
prospective home buyer or person seeking to 
acquire equity in a dwelling unit.” Whether 
these minimum levels would be “extremely 
low" is a matter of conjecture. 


(New York: 
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This position of Secretary Weaver's thus 
seems to be that the Administration’s plan, 
in contrast to the NHOF program, would 
lead to less violence since it would attempt 
to help less people become home owners. 

The official Administration position on the 
rent subsidy program, however, takes a dif- 
ferent approach. According to Vice Presi- 
dent Humphrey, speaking in New Orleans 
on July 18, 1966, “Without rent subsidies, 
we will have open violence in every major 
city and county in America.” 

The sponsors of the NHOFA feel that these 
statements speak adequately for themselves. 


V. CONCLUSION 


Secretary Weaver concludes his statement 
with these remarks: 

“This Administration welcomes interest in 
urban development and the rebuilding of 
declining urban and rural areas, We are en- 
couraged, too, by the fact that there is 
agreement between the Administration and 
the supporters of this proposal in certain 
basic goals. All of us are dedicated to max- 
imum involvement of private enterprise in 
housing and urban development and the in- 
crease of home ownership opportunity 
among aspiring low-income families.” 

“As the proposal is being considered by 
the Congress, we hope that its analysis will 
afford the basis for a bipartisan support of 
effective legislation in this vital aspect of 
domestic life.” 

The sponsors of the National Home Owner- 
ship Foundation Act find themselves in 
strong accord with these constructive re- 
marks. 


SENATOR MUNDT ALERT TO THE 
DANGER IN “BRIDGEBUILDING” 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, as the 
administration continues its blundering 
policy of “bridgebuilding” with its ill- 
conceived proposal to Congress to expand 
East-West trade, more and more is being 
disclosed as to just how far they have 
already gone by executive branch action 
alone. 

President Johnson, by Executive order, 
last October opened up for trade to the 
Communist-bloc countries with no li- 
censes or restrictions, over 400 items. 
Supposedly they are to be nonstrategic 
items. Unfortunately, grave doubts exist 
as to the administration’s understanding 
of the word “nonstrategic,” and several 
of the items are more than borderline 
cases. 

In addition, the Commerce Department 
has authority to license various items 
that would be used for peaceful purposes. 
Here the administration evidently as- 
sumes that they will be, even though 
many of them have dual purposes. One 
such item was disclosed recently by the 
alert action of the senior Senator from 
South Dakota, [Mr. Munpr]. Senator 
Mounpr noticed and promptly protested 
the granting of a license to ship to Poland 
a valuable gravity meter which could as- 
sist the Communists in improving the 
accuracy of its guided missiles. Senator 
Monpt, placed the exchange of cor- 
respondence relative to this item in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 21, 1967, 
and it can be found on page 16629. 

Subsequently, newspapers around the 
country have referred to the extraordi- 
nary action on the part of the Commerce 
Department, and have commended the 
alert action of Senator Munpr. I join in 
commending my colleague for his serv- 
ice, and I believe it points out clearly 
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the need for vigilance on the part of Con- 
gress to supervise and restrain the ex- 
ecutive branch. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Willard Edwards’ column from 
the Chicago Tribune of June 22, and edi- 
torials from the Fort Lauderdale Sun- 
Sentinel and the Fort Lauderdale News, 
be placed in the Recor at this time. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Chicago (III.) Tribune, June 22, 
1967] 


CAPITOL VIEWS 
(By Willard Edwards) 

WASHINGTON, June 21.—The United States 
government, it is now disclosed, was pre- 
pared early this year to assist Russia in im- 
proving the accuracy of its guided missiles. 

ce of President Johnson’s pro- 
Bam for “an enlarged partnership” with the 
communist bloc, the commerce department 
approved an export license for shipment to 
an iron curtain site of a unique American 
scientific instrument, concededly of vital 
military value in missile warfare. 

At the request of intelligence agencies, the 
shipment has been delayed but it remains 
“under consideration” and government offi- 
cials are still arguing that it should be au- 
thorized. 

The alertness of Sen. Karl E. Mundt [R., 
S.D.] led to revelation of this seemingly in- 
credible incident. Not much can jolt Mundt, 
who has spent nearly 30 years in Congress, 
often playing a leading role in investigations 
of espionage, scandal, and corruption in gov- 
ernment. But he was understandably shocked 
in this instance. 

On June 6, he spotted, on a list of export 
licenses approved by the commerce depart- 
ment, the scheduled shipment to Poland of 
a “gravity meter” valued at $10,200. 

On the surface and to the layman’s eye, 
the item seemed innocent enough. It was a 
“geodetic instrument,” sought by the Insti- 
tute of Geodesy and Cartography in War- 
saw, allegedly for use in connection with “a 
geodetic mapping project, sponsored by the 

International Association of Geodesy.” Ge- 
odesy is a branch of applied mathematics 
used to measure large portions of the earth’s 
surface and variations of terrestrial gravity 
and magnetism. 


FIRES OFF LETTER FOR INFORMATION 


Mundt's suspicions were aroused, however, 
and he fired off a letter demanding complete 
information on the nature of the instrument 
and its “military application,” if any. Some 
geodetic instruments of exceptional accu- 
racy, he noted, could furnish data of value to 
“guided missile trajectory determinations.” 
What was this one’s accuracy in terms of 
mia If it could, in fact, be used for 
military , what was the commerce 
e rationale for granting the ex- 
port license? 

The answer, on June 13, was apologetic, 
defensive, and highly revealing. Rauer H. 
Meyer, director, office of export control, re- 
ported that the instrument was a “Worden 
type gravity meter” with a reading accuracy 
of 0.01 milligals. Since a milligal is a unit 
of acceleration which approximates one mil- 
lionth of the normal acceleration of gravity 
at the earth's surface, the instrument’s ac- 
curacy is almost beyond human comprehen- 
sion, far beyond the needs of “geodetic 
mapping.” 

The Worden type gravity meter, in fact, 
can be made nowhere else in the world but 
in the United States. Made of quartz fibres, 
its manufacture demands such technical 
Skill that fewer than a dozen experts, all 
Americans, can make one. The major pur- 
pose of a device of this accuracy is to pro- 
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vide data for guided missile trajectory de- 
terminations. 

Each missile carries it own guidance sys- 
tem. Measurement of the force of gravity 
is essential to the accuracy of directional 
instruments built into these systems. The 
Worden meter, with its unequaled capacity 
for measuring the force of gravity, provides 
data for perfecting the guidance system, 
thus making the missile more certain of 
reaching its target. 


ADMITS VALUE IN MISSILES SYSTEMS 


Meyer conceded that such instruments 
were, indeed, a source of data of value” in 
missile systems. In fact, he reported, the 
license approved on Feb. 1 had been with- 
drawn Feb. 16 at the request of “intelligence 
sources.” Shipment of the meter to Poland 
had been held up. 

However, he wrote Mundt, “currently the 
license is pending further consideration.” 
He offered arguments in support of its ap- 
proval. Present military emphasis in the 
missile field, he asserted, is on seaborne iner- 
tial navigation and the Worden meter could 
be used only on land. He also suggested that 
comparable Russian instrument were avail- 
able in Poland, causing Mundt to wonder 
why the Communists were so anxious to ob- 
tain a made-in-America type. The answer, 
an expert said, is that the Worden meter is 
truly matchless. 

At times, Mundt commented wonderingly, 
the cold war takes on a dreamlike if not 
nightmare quality. Trading with the en- 
emy—once deemed indefensible—continues 
to command administration support despite 
evidence that Russia supplies most of the 
war materials to North Vietnam and armed 
the Arab states for their effort to drive Israel 
into the sea. 

[From the Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) Sun- 

Sentinel, June 26, 1967] 
U.S. AIDE APPROVED SELLING MISSILE DEVICE TO 
REDS 


Suppose you were looking at the muzzle 
of a pistol being held by a person spouting 
epithets and vowing your death, and you no- 
ticed the gun wasn’t quite aimed at your 
heart. 


Consequently, you suggest, “a little higher 
and slightly to the left. That's it, right on 
target.” 

If that sounds fantastic and stupid, it is. 

So is the idea of selling to the Communist 
bloc a highly sophisticated device that will 
increase the accuracy of guided missiles 
which unquestionably are poised behind the 
Iron Curtain and aimed at the United States, 
because we have intercontinental ballistic 
missiles programmed for Soviet targets—just 
in case. 

Incredible as it may be, someone in our 
Department of Commerce authorized selling 
to Poland an instrument that would refine 
the accuracy of Red ICBMs. Their use would 
virtually guarantee a knockout blow by nu- 
clear warheads fired at us. 

The idea, it seems, stems from the desire 
for an “enlarged partnership” with the Com- 
munists. 

Involved is a gizmo called a “Worden-type 
gravity meter” which relates factors of the 
earth’s gravity to a missile’s trajectory to a 
degree of accuracy almost beyond human 
comprehension. 

The device is so advanced that it is made 
nowhere else in the world and only about a 
dozen Americans know its manufacturer. Yet 
for $10,200 somebody in the Department of 
Commerce was prepared to sell one to Po- 
land, supposedly for geodetic mapping pur- 
poses. 

This completely defies our belief. 

It amounts to an over-the-counter sale of 
a top-secret piece of equipment that could 
lead to the obliteration of our country for 
the mere price of $10,200. 

With bargains like that, the Kremlin need 
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not invest all the time and money required 
for elaborate spy rings to steal our military 
secrets, as was the case of the Rosenbergs 
filching out atomic secrets that made Russia 
the threat it is today. 

Apparently, the watchfulness of Sen. Karl 
Mundt, R-S.D., has nipped the sale in the 
bud, preventing what very well could be a 
monumental threat to our national security. 

According to the Chicago Tribune Press 
Service, the senator was examining a list of 
export licenses issued by the Commerce 
Department when he noticed the scheduled 
shipment of a gravity meter to Poland for 
a “geodetic mapping project” sponsored by 
the International Assn. of Geodesy. 

“Geodesy,” the press report explained, “is 
a branch of applied mathematics used to 
measure large portions of the earth's surface 
and variations of terrestrial gravity and 
magnetism.” 

These data are vital to missile accuracy, 
as Sen. Mundt was aware, so he queried the 
Commerce Department and received a re- 
luctant admission that the “geodetic device” 
could be employed for improving missile 
accuracy. 

A department spokesman, however, also 
disclosed that the export license had been 
held up at the request of “intelligence agen- 
cies,” although it was further noted that the 
shipment remained under consideration. 

Sen. Mundt's disclosure now might kill the 
deal, regardless of the Johnson administra- 
tion’s penchant for courting the Kremlin, 
irrespective of the consequences to our 
security. 

As the press service noted, Senator Mundt 
has spent nearly 30 years in Congress, “often 
playing a leading role in investigations of 
espionage, scandal and corruption in govern- 
ment.” 

We can only add that if the senator had 
done nothing else in three decades as a law- 
maker he has rendered his nation priceless 
service by detecting the proposed sale of 
the missile guiding device to our avowed 
enemy. He deserves a letter of gratitude from 
every reader of this newspaper. 

Something else remains to be done, and 
that is an exhaustive investigation to deter- 
mine whether authorization of the export 
license was the result of sheer idiocy, or 
whether there was an audacious attempt to 
imperil our nation. In fact, Sen. Mundt’s 
disclosure mandates some system of review 
and full explanation of all export licenses 
approved by the Commerce Department. As 
costly or as burdensome as the task may be, 
it could mean the difference between life 
and death for the United States. 

Lenin boasted that the United States 
would sell Communists the rope by which 
they would hang us. He employed the wrong 
analogy. He should have said that we would 
aim the gun at ourselves and suggest when 
to pull the trigger. 


[From the Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) News, 
June 24, 1967] 
EAGERNESS FOR East-West TrapE Is SEND- 
ING VITAL WEAPONS TO COMMUNISTS 


There has been a tendency for many years 
to toss the label traitor at individuals whose 
actions or statements failed to conform to 
the last degree to our precepts. But most 
Americans are very reluctant to believe their 
fellow men will place the interests of other 
nations ahead of their own. 

However, there are frequent incidents 
where it takes strained reasoning to main- 
tain that patriotism has not been trampled 
while other purposes were being advanced. 

Hardest of all to put into terms of Ameri- 
can interests was the incident disclosed this 
week. It was one of those situations which fit 
in with the present policy of building bridges 
to the East, particularly furthering trade 
with the Red bloc nations. 

As has been pointed out in the past, as- 
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pects of trade with the Red bloc frequently 
involve materials, supplies or other items 
which are of military significance to un- 
friendly nations. 

But there has never been disclosed before 
an incident of extending such vital aid as 
was the situation this week. 

Involved was a license granted to export to 
Poland a $10,200 device known as a Worden- 
type gravity meter. 

Sen. Karl Mundt, R-S.D., noted this on the 
list of export licenses and became, in turn, 
curious and then furious. 

Sen. Mundt wanted detailed information 
on the gravity meter and its military appli- 
cation, if any. 

As the facts developed, this was not any 
simple $10,200 instrument. It was most spe- 
cial, one that only 12 people in the world 
have the know-how to make. And those 12 
are all Americans. 

It was not a simple device to be used, as 
represented, in geodetic mapping. It was ca- 
pable of far out accuracy in gravity reading, 
described as almost beyond human compre- 
hension and far beyond the needs of any 
geodetic mapping. 

This delicate, specialized, precision instru- 
ment has one prime purpose today—to pro- 
vide data for guided missile trajectory deter- 
minations. In short, it is vital in pinpoint- 
ing the targets for missiles. It is capable of 
Zeroing a missile in on a distant target rath- 
er than ranging a few miles afield. 

This was what the Commerce Department 
export license experts were ready to put into 
friendly hands. As a matter of fact, a depart- 
ment spokesman told Sen. Mundt, the license 
is being given further consideration. 

While department spokesmen conceded the 
gravity meter was indeed a source of data 
valuable in missile systems, it was asserted 
the importance was minimized by the fact 
that Russian meters were available in Po- 
land. 

Sen. Mundt’s study, however, indicated the 
American instrument was truly matchless, 
far superior to the Russians. 

The situation makes it quite clear how far 
we have come as a nation since the late 
1930s. Then, the United States was happily 
selling scrap iron and steel to the Japanese, 
blissfully ignoring the fact the Orientals 
were making it into armaments like mad. 
Later, that scrap iron and steel was hurled 
at our fighting men, creating the greatest 
threat to our existence in history. 

We have refined all of that nowadays, We 
are sending materials which will assure that 
potential enemies do not waste any missiles 
or military might if they turn them on us. 

This same theory was involved in another 
story of the past week—the announcement 
by the Atomic Energy Commission that it 
would like to share {ts proposed $370 million 
electron volt nuclear accelerator with Russia. 

This giant, to be built at Weston, III., is 
intended to further research into matter and 
electronics. 

And, of course, the United States is anx- 
ious to share its discoveries and develop- 
ments with others, particularly Russia. 

To be sure, the AEC put out a feeler that 
the Russians might want to reciprocate by 
letting our scientists use their machine 
which is about one-third the size. 

But we cannot recall that Russia has ever 
shown any inclination to force upon us stra- 
tegic war materials, military secrets or the 
like. 

In fact, the Russians seem downright 
ungrateful. There was a time when Soviet 
agents had to slink around, eavesdropping, 
bribing and stealing to get a few secrets. 
They show little appreciation of present 
practices which make all of these available 
in the mail order catalogue. 

One cynic put it another way. He said we 
will never have another Alger Hiss case— 
after all, we have no secrets any longer, and 
what would another Hiss be able to pass 
along to an enemy? 
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CBS PROGRAM ON WARREN 
COMMISSION REPORT 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, from 
the very day of its publication, the War- 
ren Commission Report on the assassi- 
nation of President Kennedy has been 
the subject of controversy. It has been 
described as a “whitewash.” It has been 
denounced as a “cover-up.” Books have 
been published, articles have been dis- 
tributed, and investigations have been 
conducted, all of them pointing to weak- 
nesses within the Warren Report. As a 
result, polls have revealed that 6 of every 
10 Americans have grave doubts about 
the veracity of the report itself. In Eu- 
rope, where the critics’ books have been 
given wide circulation, the uncertainty 
regarding the Commission’s conclusions 
is even greater. 

Starting last Sunday night, and con- 
tinuing through the following four eve- 
nings in prime viewing time, the CBS 
television network has been broadcasting 
a timely and needed documentary analy- 
sis of the evidence relative to the event. 
It examines in minute detail the points 
brought out by critics. The divergent 
opinions of scientific specialists are pre- 
sented. The conflicting testimony of ear 
and eye witnesses at the scene of the 
tragedy is revealed for evaluation by the 
viewer. The network’s presentation is 
painstaking and methodical. It retains 
objectivity. Alternative conclusions are 
proffered until, through application of 
logic, only one is reasonable. In each 
case, on each point, the conclusion even- 
tually chosen is the same as that reached 
by the Warren Commission. 

The tremendous exposure given this 
series of programs should reduce the 
nagging doubt many citizens have had 
about the Warren Commission Report. 
Mr. President, the CBS network should 
be commended for this fine reportorial 
analysis. It is an excellent example of 
an intelligent and informative use of 
the TV medium in the public interest. 


AIRCARGO SHIPMENTS 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, a rev- 
olution in the shipment of aircargo is 
occurring throughout the world as the 
surge of containerization commences to 
affect all aircargo operations. 

Containerization is a form of moving 
goods more rapidly and economically 
and at the same time providing space 
utilization on large air transports. 

Nearly all forms of transportation are 
presently experimenting with container- 
ization, but the field of aircargo is de- 
veloping rapidly into a containerized 
business. Airfreight rates for container- 
ized cargo are averaging 40 percent be- 
low the general airfreight cost, and 
shippers who containerize their freight 
are being given incentive discounts of 
$1 per 100 pounds. 

Mr. President, I invite the Senate’s 
attention to an article prepared by Mr. 
Gerald Godbout, an internationally 
known aircargo expert, and published in 
a recent issue of Interavia. Mr. Godbout 
says that containerization is the most 
workable, useful tool ever conceived for 
— faster, and safer movement of 
go i 
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It is estimated that by 1975 we shall 
probably see 80 percent of our airfreight 
moving in containers. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle, entitled “The Cargo Container: 
Key To Total Worldwide Distribution,” 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE CARGO CONTAINER: KEY TO TOTAL 
WORLDWIDE DISTRIBUTION 
(By Gerald J. Godbout) 

International trade is in the midst of a 
container reyolution and we air cargo advo- 
cates—possibly smug after witnessing four 
years of success for IATA’s container pro- 
gramme—had best look around at what ship- 
lines, railroads and trucklines are doing in 
the field of containerisation. Failure to take 
such a look could well leave international 
airlines on the outside when the full eco- 
nomic potential of the container revolution 
finally is realised and recognised. We might 
begin by asking ourselves: just what is a 
container? The answer is not so obvious. A 
burlap bag is a container, and so is a barrel. 
A box, of course, is a container, but so is a 
hand. Put wheels on a box and what results— 
a container or a trailer? 

None of these answers comes close to fixing 
an economic definition for a container. The 
real answer is that the cargo container is the 
most workable, useful, inter-modal tool ever 
conceived for cheaper, faster and safer move- 
ment of goods. It is the key to total distribu- 
tion; the key to making full economic use of 
all the inherent advantages of all forms of 
transportation—the speed of the airplane, 
the low cost of the box car and the ocean 
vessel and the flexibility of the truck. 

Physically, containerisation has been 
around ever since pre-historic man curled his 
hand around a stone. Economically, contain- 
erisation’s history still is to be written; but 
there is no doubt that this history will be 
bright. Some economic experts estimate the 
cost of distributing the world’s products runs 
to about $100 billion a year and, as a part 
of the total cost of doing business, distribu- 
tion is exceeded only by the cost of labour 
and raw materials. There seems to be little 
anyone can do about labour and materials 
costs. But there is much that can be done 
about cutting the cost of distribution and 
the container—with its ability to be moved 
through the air and over rails, roads and 
waterways—doubtless is the basic working 
tool in this area of cost reduction. 


TODAY 


An IATA member airline will give a cargo 
shipper a discount of 12 per cent if the cargo 
is delivered in an IATA-approved container. 
A standards committee established by IATA’s 
Container Board has recommended 12 spe- 
cific sizes for future containers. The new 
series of containers would have volume dis- 
placements ranging from 61.75 cubic feet to 
450 cubic feet, the latter occupying a full 
pallet of the type used aboard today’s jet 
freighters. The containers would be modular 
with today’s cargo jets and would meet re- 
quirements of the US domestic container 
programme. 

The new US domestic container programme 
presents a family of four standard container 
types. These containers accommodate freight 
in amounts ranging from a maximum of 
10,000 pounds in Container Type A, the 
largest, to 420 pounds, the minimum freight 
weight which must be tendered to qualify 
for an incentive rate reduction, in Container 
Type D, the smallest. 

All shippers participating in the domestic 
containerisation programme receive a pack- 
aging incentive discount; one dollar per 100 
pounds, for example, below otherwise appli- 
cable rates in the case of Container Type A. 
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The packaging incentive is given the 
shipper in return for his delivering a loaded 
container to the airline, It applies on com- 
modities moving under both the general c~m- 
modity and specific commodity rates. 

A density discount gives shippers a further 
rate reduction of 33144 per cent per pound 
on each pound by which a shipment exceeds 
10 pounds per cubic foot. The greater the 
density beyond 10 pounds per cubic foot, the 
greater the saving to the shipper. The density 
discount applies to commodities moving 
under the general commodity rate. The com- 
bined effect of the packaging and density 
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discounts can reduce total air freight charges 
by 30 per cent or more on container loads 
of relatively high density. The savings on 
rates are in addition to shipper savings in 
labour costs, packaging and time which flow 
from containerisation. 

A US shipline will move containerised cargo 
across the Pacific at rates varying from 20 
to 50 per cent of what it charges for non- 
containerised cargo. What's more, the ship- 
line uses only 50 men and 20 hours to un- 
load a containership in contrast to the 150 
men and five days it takes to unload a con- 
ventional cargo ship. 


Direct operating costs (DOC) for selected aircraft 


Aircraft DOC per mile | DOC per day 
30. 69 $802 

82 1,144 

1.15 1,693 

1.19 2,306 

1. 56 3, 023 

2.37 5, 051 

1. 88 5, 837 

1.79 7,811 

2.75 12, 375 


1 Estimated from manufacturers“ preliminary data. 


Total cost Daily cargo | DOC per cargo | Total cost per 
per day ton-miles ton-mile cargo ton-mile 
(DOC+-10C) (cents) (cents) 
| — 2 
$1,604 | 069 19.71 39, 42 
2.288 8,649 13. 23 26. 4 
3, 387 „280 4. 38 28,75 
4,611 31, 969 7.21 14, 42 
6, 04 33, 906 8.91 17, 83 
10. 102 35, 166 14. 36 28.73 
11,675 86, 6.71 13, 43 
15, 262 192, 375 3.97 7.94 
24,750 495, 000 2.50 5. 00 


Note.— Ihe same average speeds and average daily utilization shown in the table below are used. Indirect cost (10C) is assumed 


to be equal to 100 percent of direct cost. 


Gross revenue earning capabilities of selected aircraft in cargo configurations 


Aircraft Manufacturer 


Average daily 


Average t 
Cargo (tons) | speed (miles Daily cargo revenue a 
ao per hour) | (ton-miles) | 20 cents p 
3.5 150 4, 069 $814 
25 180 8, 649 1,730 
8.0 190 11, 780 2.356 
16.5 250 31, 969 6, 394 
17.5 250 33, 906 6, 781 
16.5 275 35, 166 7.033 
28.0 345 89.940 17.388 
45,0 475 192,375 38, 475 
110.0 500 495, 000 99. 000 


Note.—Average daily utilization is assumed to be 7.75 hours for piston aircraft and 9 hours for turboprop and jet aircraft. 


Several railroads are about to 
complete plans for a trans-European express 
train hauling only containers. This train will 
leave north European ports daily, dropping 
off loaded containers all the way from Rot- 
terdam to Rome. At each drop-off point 
trucklines will take over to make fina] de- 
livery. 

A US truckline is selling container service 
in the Orient through a surprisingly simple 
marketing technique. The truckline has con- 
vinced US buyers of Far Eastern goods that 
small shipments should be turned over to the 
truckline’s Far East agents. The shipments 
are consolidated into container loads heavy 
enough to qualify for low ocean shipping 
rates based on volume and turned over to 
ocean carriers for movement to the US where 
the truckline makes final delivery. The US 
buyers save on ocean transport costs. The 
truckline gets business. 

A common factor in all of the container 
applications outlined is the mutual economic 
benefits that flow to both shipper and car- 
rier—rate reduction for the shipper and cost- 
cutting for the carrier. There is, however, 
another more important factor and its impli- 
cations should not be overlooked. The truck- 
line selling containerisation in the Orient is 
achieving mutual shipper-carrier benefits by 
making the best possible use of the low-cost 
advantage of the steamship and the door-to- 
door delivery advantage of the truck. Con- 
tainerisation, thus, is altering competitive re- 
lationships that have existed between sur- 
face carriers for hundreds of years and, as 
such are changed, competitive relationships 
between air and surface inevitably must 


change. Quite simply, the future of air cargo 
containerisation cannot be different from the 
future of containerisation per se. 


CHANGING ATTITUDES 


Despite the general air of optimism in the 
air cargo side of the airline industry, there 
are still some who are sceptical and disbe- 
lieve the forecasts. It is recalled that the 
air cargo enthusiasts have been talking for 
years about the coming breakthrough which 
never arrives and financial results have been 
continuously disappointing, particularly in 
all-cargo operation, so the passenger oriented 
executive argues that air freight operation 
can never be self-supporting. 

This attitude may explain to a great ex- 
tent why air freight has not developed at a 
faster rate—some managements have been 
too passenger orientated. The hopeful signs 
that this attitude has changed or is chang- 
ing are the orders for increased cargo car- 
rying capacity and ground facilities; but it 
is still too early to assume that all the lessons 
of the past have been learnt and understood; 
and that the airlines clearly understand that 
the passenger market and the cargo market 
are separate and unlike in every respect ex- 
cept that the aircraft is the means of trans- 
portation. It is because of this dissimilarity 
thet sales methods must be different and 
the sales organizations must be separated. 

A factor in passenger rtation which 
has bedevilled the airline industry from its 
earliest days has been the wide fluctuations 
of traffic volume—seasonally, daily, and 
hourly—and flow rates. On a major air route 
such as the North Atlantic, the airlines have 
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been forced to offer a wide scale of promo- 
tional fares in an effort to smooth out the 
fluctuations in traffic at different seasons of 
the year and in the flow pattern. In the air 
cargo business, there is no round trip busi- 
ness, so sales must be generated at both 
ends. 

There is another major difference between 
passengers and cargo. Millions of individual 
passengers make their own decisions on where 
and when they desire to fly, but in the case 
of air cargo it is important to remember that 
80 per cent of the world’s international busi- 
ness is done by only 800 companies and there 
is tremendous competition between air and 
other forms of transport for the business 
they generate. Some passenger oriented air- 
line executives, conditioned by years of suc- 
cess in diverting traffic from ships and rail- 
roads, wrongly assume that the same pattern 
will be followed in the cargo market, over- 
looking the efforts that the shipping, rail- 
road and truck industries are making to 
increase their share of the freight market 
by improved service and modernization. A 
great word in the air cargo world today is 
containerisation, but the other transport 
systems are developing and expanding con- 
tainer operation. The use of these standard- 
ized containers is integrated between sea, rail 
and road transport systems in the most eco- 
nomical and fastest combinations with the 
object of offsetting the speed advantage of 
air transport. 

Cost still plays and will continue to play 
a major role in determining whether freight 
travels by air or surface transport and the 
gap continues to narrow between air and its 
competitors. With passenger loads of 100 per 
cent the Boeing 747 will still have capacity 
for freight equal to today’s jet freighters. 
This alone should accelerate the downward 
trend of freight rates and this factor cou- 
pled with the frequent departures of the pas- 
senger aircraft to widely scattered destina- 
tions should provide a tremendous impetus 
to expansion of the air cargo industry. Per- 
haps the passenger oriented airline execu- 
tives are partially right and the future of air 
freight depends to a great extent on passen- 
ger carrying services, but which will get pri- 
ority when in 1975 or 1985 air freight revenue 
exceeds passenger revenue? Perhaps the SST 
will provide the answer. 


TOMORROW 


I am convinced the container concept is 
the glue that will bond all elements of the 
world’s transportation and distribution pat- 
tern into an integrated whole. The container 
is the physical device that will make the best 
possible use of all forms of transportation 
in order to get the world’s goods to the right 
place at exactly the right time at the lowest 
possible overall cost. A container system 
suitable for moving freight by air, water and 
land—in any combination or sequence—may 
be the only really effective answer to today's 
growing trend toward reducing distribution 
costs, the last frontier of industrial cost cut- 
ting. Such a system combining simplified 
paperwork, reduced handling costs, minimal 
loss and damage, lower insurance charges, 
higher speeds and greater efficiencies can 
create opportunities never before envisioned 
in international trade. All efforts to develop 
profitable international markets will be 
fruitless unless a total transportation sys- 
tem moves the right goods to the right place 
at the right time at the right price. 

To view the container in this light must 
be something of a challenge for the world’s 
airlines where the undeniable glamour of 
flight too often has led us to think of our 
industry as separate and apart from other 
forms of transportation. But the law of the 
market-place—like an immutable law of 
nature—is change or perish. We air-oriented 
thinkers need only to look at the passenger 
traffic carried by ocean carriers to realise the 
truth of such a law. 
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A growing volume of air cargo over recent 
years must not deter the continued appli- 
cation of imaginative approaches to the air- 
line business. Success must not breed apathy. 
It must not be a deterrent to creative mar- 
keting. The air industry’s role in the con- 
tainer revolution will be determined by how 
well we interpret the distribution needs of 
the world’s traders, rather than how we 
analyse our own operating desires. 

I doubt that we will stand idly by, mute 
witnesses to the ferment that is contain- 
erisation. We will, I believe, realise that 
change is the only consistency. We will real- 
ise we are working for the customer and that 
he must be a mutual beneficiary in any cost 
reduction brought about by containerisation. 
We will keep alive the internal enthusiasm 
and zest for achievement that traditionally 
has characterised air transportation. 

We will become a part of the container 
revolution—and soon! 


WHO ARE THE OPPONENTS OF THE 
HUMAN RIGHTS CONVENTIONS ON 
FORCED LABOR AND SLAVERY ?— 
XCVIII 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one of 
the most confounding exercises for ad- 
vocates of U.S. ratification of the Human 
Rights Conventions on Forced Labor and 
Slavery is to attempt to identify any real 
opponents of ratification. 

In July of 1963, President Kennedy 
asked for the Senate’s advice and consent 
to these Conventions because “they will 
stand as a sharp reminder of world opin- 
ion to all who may seek to violate the 
human rights they define. They also 
serve as a continuous commitment to re- 
spect these rights. There is no society so 
advanced that it no longer needs periodic 
recommitment to human rights.” 

Certainly we in the United States are 
especially fortunate that slavery and 
forced labor are not in any way contem- 
porary problems. But the practice of 
forced labor is no stranger to wide sec- 
tions of the earth. 

Slavery is a flourishing economic ac- 
tivity in parts of the Arabian peninsula, 

The true opponents to U.S. ratification 
of these Conventions are not any pressure 
lobby nor any special interest group; in- 
stead, they are the two traditional 
nemeses of human rights everywhere— 
ignorance and indifference. 

This attitude holds that slavery is a 
closed, albeit sad, chapter in our national 
history. It continues: how can forced 
labor even be seriously considered in a 
nation where the merits of the 35-hour 
workweek are being widely debated? 

We cannot continue ignorant to the 
existence of these practices in the world, 
or indifferent to their dehumanizing ef- 
fect upon their victims. 

The United States has a deep moral 
obligation to ratify the Conventions on 
Forced Labor and Slavery. American 
labor leaders have recognized this obli- 
gation and urged the ratification. These 
spokesmen want, as I believe all Ameri- 
cans want, established and guaranteed 
standards of international behavior. 

The freedom from human slavery or 
from forced labor is a human freedom— 
an inalienable freedom—not one to be 
alternately granted or grabbed at the 
whim of some dime store despot. 

I want to emphasize again that the 
Convention on Slavery is a Supplemen- 
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tary Convention to the Convention on 
Slavery signed by the United States dur- 
ing the administration of President Cal- 
vin Coolidge and ratified during the 
administration of President Herbert 
Hoover. 

I cannot accept the apparent conclu- 
sion that the United States of four dec- 
ades ago was more strongly opposed to 
slavery than the United States of 1967. 

Without any further delay the Senate 
should ratify the Conventions on Forced 
Labor and Slavery along with the other 
Human Rights Conventions on Freedom 
of Association, Genocide, and Political 
Rights of Women. 


COLUMBIA DEMOCRAT PRAISES 
REVENUE SHARING 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on June 9, 
the Columbia, Tenn., Democrat pub- 
lished a very thoughtful and timely edi- 
torial on the merits of tax sharing. As 
I have said many times, not only in this 
Chamber but also across the State of 
Tennessee, the future of federalism in 
America is not guaranteed. Rather we 
must work to safeguard it. 

Our system of government is premised 
upon local initiative. In most cases, our 
problems are best solved by the people 
involved at the local level. But today lo- 
cal government units need the moneys to 
meet the growing demands placed upon 
them. 

Should the Federal Government em- 
bark upon a plan of revenue sharing with 
the States then I think the Nation will 
have taken a significant step forward 
to preserve our federal system as our 
Founding Fathers intended. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tax SHARING PLAN Goo IDEA; WORTH SOME 
CONSIDERATION 

Several years ago a proposal came to pub- 
lic notice whereby the federal government 
would return a proportion of the taxes it 
takes from the states back to the states. 
The purpose was to put the states back into 
a better financial position to meet the wants 
and needs of their people. 

The proposal disappeared for a while but 
made a new appearance on the Senate floor 
in the maiden speech of Tennessee’s Repub- 
lican Senator Howard Baker. At this time it 
seemed the proposal had substantial political 
support, Now it seems to have disappeared 
again, as expected, and whether anything 
ever comes of it or not the implications and 
the possibilities are still worth full public 
consideration. 

The states, and local governments, have 
been depending more and more on a wide 
assortment of federal aids. Voters are even 
encouraged to promote all manner of local 
programs if Uncle Sam will pick up part or 
perhaps most of the chit. 

What isn't mentioned is that this money 
has to first be taken from the people—and 
that a substantial part of that take disap- 
pears in paying the overhead of vast and 
sometimes mysterious Washington bureauc- 
racies. 

Worse than the financial question is that 
federal aid also means federal domination. 
So state and local rights, responsibilities 
and pride of purpose are gradually eroded 
away. In this, as in individual affairs, hand- 
outs create mendicants, 
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The best solution of course would be to 
end federal participation in strictly local 
affairs. But this is unlikely. Failing of that, 
a return of just part of the federal tax take 
to the states from which it came might give 
local governments some resurgence of inde- 
pendence and authority that they so sorely 
need. 


CRIME: STILL OUR NATION’S 
NO, 1 DOMESTIC CRISIS 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, for the 
past 3 days, Richard Starnes, by means 
of his articles in the Washington Daily 
News, has given many of us insight into 
the forgotten victims of crime. He has 
revealed to us the suffering and misery 
of those who know by personal experi- 
ence that the crime rate in this country 
is increasing many times faster than 
the population. 

Today Mr. Starnes’ article concerns 
another victim of crime—policemen— 
policemen who daily face death on the 
streets of our cities in order to protect 
their countrymen. Their’s is an increas- 
ingly dangerous job as is revealed by 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover: 

Since 1960 ... there have been 278 police 
murdered by criminals . . . There were prior 
histories of criminal arrests for 76% of the 
362 persons involved in murdering law en- 
forcement Officers. ... 


This fact coupled with the poor at- 
titude that too many have toward police- 
men has had its effects. According to 
Fred E. Inbau, professor of criminal law 
at Northwestern University Law School: 

During the first six months of 1964, 1965 
and 1966, Chicago’s police resignations— 
without pension and for the purpose of ac- 
cepting other employment—jumped from 20 
in 64 to 37 in 65 and to 90 in 66. In July 
1966 alone there were 37 such resignations! 


Patrolman Anthony Paga, the police- 
man who is the subject of the News 
article today, points out another very 
striking reality: 

The pay is inadequate. The truck driver 
who collects our trash makes more money 
than I do. 


No one is more aware, Mr. President, 
of the fantastic increase in crime than 
is the underpaid, poorly respected police- 
man. It is time that we take steps to 
improve the lot of these brave men who 
perform one of the most important 
services in our country. It is time that 
we move forward in a united force 
against the most insidious enemy of our 
Nation’s well-being—crime. 

As the discerning Senator from Neb- 
raska so adequately pointed out this 
morning, the ramifications of crime in 
this country go far beyond our city 
streets. Crime, organized and unorga- 
nized crime, directly and indirectly af- 
fects every man, woman, and child in this 
country. If we get a haircut, buy a home, 
eat in a restaurant, have garbage re- 
moved from our front yard, buy ciga- 
rettes from a machine, or go to see a box- 
ing match we may be adding funds to the 
coffers of the crime movement in this 
country. It is time that we protect the 
would-be victims of crime by positive, and 
progressive action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this moving article be entered 
in the Record along with my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE FORGOTTEN VICTIMS or Crimes: I 
COULDN'T Get Ur THAT HILL Now 
(By Richard Starnes) 

PrrrssurcH, June 29.—A policeman's wife 
lives in a twilight world of apprehension, an 
endless nightmare where the chime of a 
phone can bring the cold embrace of terror. 

“T heard on the radio that a policeman had 
been hurt, shot by a bank robber. I knew it 
was in my husband’s district. I prayed it 
wasn’t him. Then they called me from the 
hospital and I knew it was.” 

Speaking is Mrs. Anthony Paga, a frail, 
careworn woman for whom the past eight 
years have been an eternity of travail. Seated 
beside her is her husband, who wryly de- 
scribes himself as a “medical miracle.” He 
was wounded July 23, 1959. For months he 
clung to the shadows between life and death. 
‘Today he still has an open wound in his back. 
He will never recover more than a semblance 
of his former rugged good health. 

“It was a blistering hot day,” Patrolman 
Paga recalls. “I'd been painting this house. 
Up on a ladder, at 96 degrees.” 

Their house in Pittsburgh’s Beechview 
neighborhood means a great deal to the Pa- 
gas. With five children ranging in age from 
5 to 16 they still manage to keep it shining 
with the sort of scrubbed glow that is pro- 
duced only by elbow grease and dedication. 

“I was due at the station house at three 
that afternoon. I got there a few minutes 
early, but before I could even stand rollcall 
we heard on the police radio that a couple 
of guys from our station were after two gun- 
men who'd stuck up a bank. Well, cops are 
a clannish lot, and I'd been a cop for nine 
years. So my buddy and I piled into his car 
and headed toward the West End. There was 
a wooded area called Chicken Hill, and that’s 
where the two were.” 

Paga, a heavy smoker, lights a cigaret. 

“I started up the hill. I told my buddy, Bob 
Thompson, to hang back, not to come up 
after me if something happened. ‘I'll get back 
down,’ I told him.“ 

Patrolman Paga was a cool head under fire. 
He’d been wounded in Europe in World War 
II, and subsequently served in Korea. 

“Getting up that hill was tough going, but 
I was in good shape. I saw a guy in a 
white shirt—a sport shirt or a tee-shirt. 
I don’t know which. I had the drop on 
him, but I couldn’t shoot because I was 
afraid it might be a detective. I knew there 
were plainclothesmen on the hill too. So I 
called out to this guy to throw down his gun. 
That's when I was hit. It was like somebody 
kicked me in the stomach; it knocked me 
down. I knew I was hit bad. I guess nobody 
wants to die. All I could think about was that 
poor woman sitting there. I wondered who 
would take care of her. We had three children 
then and she was pregnant with Cindy.” 

“Cindy was born five days later,” Mary 
Paga supplies. “I went over to the hospital 
as soon as they called me. They told me it 
was very bad. I could hear him in the emer- 
gency room, and I could hear the man who'd 
shot him, crying for help. He'd been shot, too. 
I felt like taking a gun and going in there 
and killing him.“ She smoothes a wrinkle out 
of a sofa cushion. “The doctors did just as 
much for him as they did for my husband.” 

“Those doctors were terrific,” Paga said. 
“I wouldn't be here otherwise. By the time 
I got to the hospital I was in terrible pain, 
but they told me they couldn’t give me any- 
thing to help until they’d started blood trans- 
fusions and done some other things. The 
bullet had gone through my liver and colon, 
and had hit my pancreas and a kidney. It 
nicked my spine before it stopped. 

“I was raised in a Catholic orphanage— 
both my parents died when I was a child 
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and right after I was hit I really wanted a 
priest. I wanted one bad. Then, it was like a 
miracle, I guess, a young priest just happened 
to be passing by. They told him two cops 
had been shot—they’d shot Bob Thompson, 
too—and the priest climbed up to the West 
End railroad trestle where they were carrying 
me off the hill. He was a very brave man. I 
made a confession to him, and that made me 
feel much better.” 

The arrival of little Cindy was the only 
ray of cheer that penetrated the pain and 
despair of the next few days. 

The doctors at Mercy Hospital noted re- 
markable” improvement in the wounded 
patrolman almost as soon as he was told 
of the event, but he remained on the critical 
list. Forty-five days later the wounded po- 
liceman watched from his bed as the Most 
Rev. John J. Wright, bishop of the Pittsburgh 
Catholic Diocese baptized little Cynthia Eve 
Paga. It was the first time Paga had seen his 
daughter. 

“The Bishop was very kind to do that,” 
Paga says. “He knew it would mean a lot to 
me, and it did.” 

But in spite of superb medical care, and 
in spite of encouragement from fellow officers, 
department officials, and a personal visit from 
the late Gov. David Lawrence, Paga’s wounds 
proved obstinately dangerous. Complications 
occurred in his damaged pancreas, his 
wounded kidney eventually had to be re- 
moved, and osteomyelitis developed where the 
robber’s bullet struck his spine. The spinal 
wound is still draining. The patrolman, a six- 
foot-two 210-pounder when he was wounded, 
had shrunk to 132 pounds before he turned 
the corner and began slowly to mend. 

He testifled from a wheelchair at the trial 
of the two gunmen, both of whom were con- 
victed and sentenced to 17 to 35 years 
imprisonment. 

“I truly don't know what I'd say if I were 
to see those two today,” Paga says. “One of 
them was wounded twice in the buttocks, 
and I've heard he has a lot of trouble with 
sciatica as a result of it. I don’t know if I 
shot him or not; I remember getting off four 
shots after I was hit, but I just don’t know 
if I hit anybody. 

I've done a lot of thinking about it since 
it happened. I know I wouldn't want any son 
of mine to be a policeman. I'd been on the 
force nearly 10 years when I was shot, and I 
was still making only around $5,000. I’m still 
on the force on limited duty, and now I'm 
making $6,900. The job is tough—80 per cent 
of the time you see the worst that’s in peo- 
ple—and nowadays they expect you to be an 
attorney. The pay is inadequate. The truck 
driver who collects our trash makes more 
money than I do. I'm not complaining. Ev- 
eryone has been great to me. The hospital 
bills, everything. They were even going to 
send me to Philadelphia for a special pan- 
creas operation they’d developed there. And 
that wonderful old Irish nurse 

“. . Margaret Doherty,” Mary Paga inter- 
jects. 

“. . Margaret Doherty, was there all the 
time, just wonderful. The Bishop, the Gov- 
ernor, everybody was great. But the profes- 
sion of police officer needs to be upgraded. 
It’s a tough job. O.K., I had my job to do, 
and I did it. But I’m not so sure I'd do it 
the same way again. 

Anthony Paga laughs. “I couldn’t get up 
that hill now.” Then he thinks of another 
ripple from the ever widening series of events 
radiating from the gun duel that almost cost 
him his life. “David, he’s 13 now, was al- 
ways my special buddy. We were real pals. 
When I got shot he wouldn’t eat. He just 
stopped eating. He got anemic, and they had 
to put him on liver and iron.” 

Patrolman Paga, a specimen example of 
the 20,000 or so policemen who are wounded 
every year in the war on crime, pats his 
wife’s hand. “Without this one I'd have 
never made it at all.” 
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STATE DEPARTMENT IN TROUBLE? 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
June 20, I made a statement on the need 
for organizational reform of the State 
Department, Foreign Service and other 
agencies involved in the field of foreign 
relations. At that time, I inserted in the 
Recor an article by Mr. Attwood in the 
February issue of the Atlantic and an 
article from the January 27 issue of the 
New York Times on the results of a study 
made by Prof. Chris Argyris of Yale. 

I would like, at this point, to insert in 
the Record a recent article on the same 
subject. The article is entitled “State De- 
partment in Trouble?” and appeared in 
the latest issue of the U.S. News & World 
Report. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the U.S. News & World Report, July 3, 
1967] 
STATE DEPARTMENT IN TROUBLE? WHAT'S 
GOING ON INSIDE 


(Nore.—The State Department is coming 
under increasing attack from its own career 
diplomats. They complain that red tape, 
bureaucracy, caution—and often incompe- 
tence—make it impossible for the huge De- 
partment to do the job it is supposed to do.) 

At a time when the U.S. is facing more 
and more worldwide problems, complaints are 
rising that the organization for dealing with 
those problems—the State Department—is in 
a mess, 

A high-ranking American diplomat charged 
in mid-June, after the outbreak of war in 
the Mideast, that his January warnings from 
Cairo had been downgraded or ignored. 

A Yale professor, hired by the Department 
to interview Foreign Service officers of all 
ranks to find out what was wrong, has 
blasted the entire organization for pussy- 
footing. 

Critics in and out of the State Department, 
in books and article—and sometimes in con- 
fidence—have explained why the machinery 
which formulates U.S. foreign policy is out 
of whack. 

President Johnson himself has shown an 
awareness that all is not well in the sprawl- 
ing diplomatic establishment. 

Last September, he asked his Attorney 
General, Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, to step 
down from a Cabinet post and become the 
Under Secretary of State. His assignment: to 
shake up and streamline a bureaucracy which 
has grown from 6,000 persons in 1940 to more 
than 25,000 today. 

It wasn't long before Mr. Katzenbach was 
reported to have echoed an appraisal first 
voiced by his predecessor in the post, George 
W. Ball—that he was in the midst of a “fudge 
factory.” Loosely translated, that seemed to 
be another way of saying what would-be re- 
formers have said in the past: The Depart- 
ment has massive, built-in resistance to 
change. 

That the State Department harbors some 
nagging doubts about its role in the nuclear 
age was seen when it engaged Chris Argyris, 
chairman of the department of administra- 
tive sciences at Yale, to look into the State 
Department’s methods of operation. 

The Argyris report, made public in Janu- 
ary, said, in effect, that the Department is a 
closed society, populated by careful citizens. 
They would, in the words of one Foreign 
Service officer, rather “keep quiet 1,000 times 
than speak up once and be wrong.” 

A prominent exception to this particular 
accusation is David G. Nes, U.S. chargé d'af- 
faires in Cairo—until he led the evacuation 
of Americans from Egypt in early June. 

Washington, he said, ignored his frequent 
warnings that war was imminent, Ignored 
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also, he said, were his repeated pleas to send 
a top-level diplomat to Cairo for an effort to 
divert Egypt’s President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
from a fight with Israel. 

When a new Ambassador finally arrived in 
Cairo and was asked on May 21 about the im- 
pending crisis, the new Ambassador reported- 
ly responded: “What crisis?” 


INACCESSIBLE SECRETARY? 


All this was a result, Mr. Nes said, of the 
inability of high-ranking diplomats in the 
Department to lodge their views quickly at 
the highest level—with Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk. Mr. Nes, “The Baltimore Sun” re- 
ported, said that the Secretary simply wasn't 
accessible to subordinates knowledgeable on 
Middle Eastern affairs. 

When a “U.S. News & World Report” staff 
member attempted to talk to Mr. Nes in 
Washington, a State Department official said: 
“Mr. Nes has said all that he is going to say— 
ever.” 

A former Foreign Service officer who re- 
signed five years ago, shrugged this off. “Nes 
isn't the first good man the Department 
didn't listen to,” he said, and he won't be 
the last to complain that nobody paid any 
attention to his good advice.” 

In recent months, the State Department 
has been subjected to a drumfire of criti- 
cism. 

A former career Foreign Service officer, 
Smith Simpson, in his book, “Anatomy of 
the State Department,” develops the thesis 
that the Department is both unwilling and 
unable to accept the leadership of American 
foreign policy and diplomacy. 

Mr. Simpson quotes former Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson as saying that the crit- 
ical and central considerations in judging 
Foreign Service people are “the factors of 
insight and will.” 

Then, Mr. Simpson adds: “For these fac- 
tors, however, the Department has only a 
dilettante’s concern. No political experience 
whatever is required for admission to the 
diplomatic establishment and no tests have 
been developed of candidates’ political 
judgment. 

Various symptoms of political instinct 
are indeed demanded—such things as tact, 
sense of humor, ingratiating manners—but 
more because they are the qualities the fra- 
ternity likes to find in its brothers, than be- 
cause they are indicators of a politically 
oriented mind.” 


“ARCHAIC” SYSTEM? 


“The National Observer,” in a detailed ap- 
praisal of the Department on May 22, said 
this: 

“Basic to most of the criticism are two 
themes: Mr. Rusk, it is said, has failed to 
provide leadership and direction both within 
the Department and in the Government's 
foreign-affairs establishment as a whole; and 
the system itself is archaic, obsolete, and in- 
capable of speedily providing the kind of 
shrewd, informed judgments on which wise 
policy must be based.” 

Even “The Foreign Service Journal” raised 
a highly embarrassing question about the 
State Department in a recent article. The 
title: “Are We Obsolete?” 

Drawing a bead on the State Department 
is not a new game. Harry Hopkins, White 
House aide to Franklin D. Roosevelt, said the 

ent was made up of “cookie-push- 
ers.” After World War II, critics said it got 
too big too fast. Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
charged it was full of Communists and “de- 
viates.” President John F. Kennedy called it 
“a bowl of jelly.” 

Today, however, the cries of the critics are 
louder and more urgent. 

In a world which grows increasingly com- 
plex, they say, the U.S. can no longer afford 
the State Department’s clubby ways. What 
is needed, they add, is a fresh approach to 
the whole business of formulating foreign 
policy. 
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The mission of the State Department, sim- 
ply stated, is to represent the United States 
abroad. That involves reporting on signifi- 
cant developments and recommending policy 
lines. 

SECRETARY JEFFERSON 


In the days of Thomas Jefferson, the first 
Secretary of State, only a handful of State 
Department officers were needed to man 
the 16 consular posts abroad. Dispatches 
went forward by sea pouch. 

Now Secretary of State Rusk has nearly 
275 listening posts around the world. To and 
from these posts abroad, a daily tide of 2,000 
telegrams ebbs and flows. 

In Washington, the mimeograph machines 
crank out dozens—sometimes scores—of 
copies of the incoming messages. The reading 
burden for literally hundreds of officers is 
nearly insupportable. Many complain that 
only a fraction of the material they are called 
upon to read is pertinent to their duties. 

But that is only a part of the problem. 
Many communications require so-called “im- 
mediate action.” This calls for a written reply 
which generates meetings, multijointed au- 
thorship, clearances“ with all those who 
“need to know.” And then there is the coun- 
tertide of outgoing messages. 

Said one harassed officer, who specializes 
in West European affairs: 

“Ninety per cent of the junk I have to read 
is just thumb-sucking. Somebody writes it 
to impress his boss. The boss rewrites it be- 
cause then he gets his initials on the dis- 
patch, too. That way, Washington is con- 
vinced that everybody is busy. But all the 
dispatch generally says is ‘on the one hand’ 
and ‘on the other hand.’ I could write most 
of it from here. But who needs it?” 


YOU'D BETTER LAUGH 


A more philosophical Foreign Service offi- 
cer, who recently resigned after 13 years of 
service in the Far East, said this: 

“Sure, the State Department is a ‘paper 
tiger.’ It lives on paper. But I could stand 
that. It’s the system that got me. It’s all 
so deadly serious. And there is the business 
of the annual efficiency rating for everybody. 
You may be working for a cretin or a dolt. 
But you’d better never disagree with him— 
and you’d better laugh at his jokes. One 
really good knifing on an efficiency rating and 
you've had it.” 

It was this aspect—each member of the 
Foreign Service living at the sufferance of his 
immediate superior—which the Argyris re- 
port diagnosed as “the living system.” 

Time after time, career diplomats, in tape- 
recorded sessions with Mr. Argyris, lashed 
out at the system. 

Here are their own views of the 
tion which is entrusted with a vital role in 
the nation’s foreign policy— 

Officer A: “I think that one reason I have 
succeeded is that I have learned not to be 
open, not to be candid. Do [you] realize 
what you are implying—that we should 
strive to be more open? That's like 
us to commit organizational suicide.” 

Officer B: “You think you've understood 
the system, and suddenly you find you 
haven't. You try to hit it, change it, yell at 
it, but it seems to go on, undisturbed and 
largely untouched.” 

Officer C: “All this talk on being open and 
leveling is nice—I’m for motherhood, too. 
But I can tell you, if you get the reputation 
of having lost several important battles—no 
one wants a loser. The word gets around and 
you have been ruled off the promotion lists.” 

Officer D: “I was given a job to type 3,000 
file cards. I was furious. Why not use a girl 
for this? I was told that secretaries were 
scarce. Then I found that another Foreign 
Service officer had done the same job one 
year earlier. I came up with a simple solu- 
tion and took it to my boss. He told me it 
was a great idea but it wouldn't work. 
He told me to go back to my typing. I con- 
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tinued so that no one would consider me a 
troublemaker. Finally, I got out.” 


TOO MANY PEOPLE 


The Foreign Service men were equally 
candid on the problem of overstaffing. Here is 
a composite reaction of a number of the De- 
partment’s officers on the relationship be- 
tween crises and size of embassy staffs 
abroad: 

“I believe that we staff for crises. Once the 
crisis is over, it is hard to cut back. We 
create and enjoy crises. Our office operates 
with crises. There are too many people for 
everyday work and they have too little to 
do. The more the crises, the better they like 
it. They feel like they're doing something.” 

Ellis O. Briggs, when Ambassador to 
Czechoslovakia, had a unique solution for 
overstaffing. He recommended, back in 1948, 
that Washington reduce by 50 per cent his 
staff of 80 Americans, 33 of whom were from 
the Pentagon. 

The recommendation got no action until 
the Czechs, for reasons of their own, de- 
clared five sixths of the U.S. Embassy staff 
persona non grata. 

The exodus left Ambassador Briggs with 
what he described as “the most efficient 
mission of any in which I have been priv- 
ileged to serve.” 

Later, Mr. Briggs said this: 

“The only American official who can rescue 
the conduct of our foreign affairs from the 
expensive confusion created by unneeded 
personnel abroad is the President himself, 
by directing the Secretary of State to take 
action.” 

Sometimes departmental disorganization 
hits the headlines and involves U.S, spokes- 
men abroad in dangerous problems of 
semantics. When Arab-Israeli fighting 
erupted in the Middle East, a State Depart- 
ment spokesman in Washington said: 

“Our position is neutral in thought, word 
and deed.” 

Before the day was out, a White House 
aide added some embroidery. The State De- 
partment view, he said, was “not a formal 
declaration of neutrality.” 

Finally, the air was cleared by e 
Rusk himself. Said he: 

“We are not a belligerent. We have no 
forces involved, but this does not involve 
indifference.” 

Around the world, State Department 
spokesmen dutifully reported this view— 
and its subsequent modifications. 

Mr. Argyris, in a summation of his report 
on the Department, emphasized that his 
analysis was only a partial one. He expressed 
the hope that the system's “stranglehold is 
not so strong as to make change impossible.” 

And he also paid tribute to the “intel- 
lectual integrity” and “strength of char- 
acter” of the men he interviewed. 


COMPANY PROBLEMS, TOO 


Some of the nation’s largest corporations, 
Mr. Argyris wrote, have many of the same 
weaknesses he found in the State Depart- 
ment. 

But he pinpointed the problems of the 
diplomatic establishment in these words: 

“As an organization [it] may not collapse, 
but it has, in my opinion, the seeds for its 
own rigidity, sluggishness and pathology.” 

The Argyris report concluded with a care- 
fully written series of recommendations on 
how “the living system” of the State Depart- 
ment might be gradually changed. 

The first proposal called for a shakeup at 
the top in “behavior and leadership style” of 
the Department’s senior officials. 

Six months later, a staff member of “U.S. 
News & World Report” called the office of 
the Deputy Under Secretary for Administra- 
tion, requested an interview to determine 
what, if anything, had been done to imple- 
ment the Argyris recommendations. 

A spokesman for that office made this re- 
sponse: 
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“I don't think he has time to see you. 
Things are pretty hectic over here.” 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR HARRY F. 
BYRD, JR. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp, the following edito- 
rial which appeared in the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch on June 29, 1967, en- 
titled Senator Byrp Winning a Place.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator BYRD WINNING A PLACE 


U.S. Sen. Harry F. Byrd Jr. is making an 
unusual record for a new member of the 
upper legislative branch. The manner in 
which his influence is being felt in that 
body would gratify his late father. 

Sen. Byrd's latest demonstration of leader- 
ship was in connection with the vote to raise 
the limit on the national debt. He led the 
fight to slash the proposed ceiling, and failed 
by only one vote to win approval for his 
amendment. The vote was 44 to 43. 

Subsequently he made another effort to 
hold down the ceiling, in connection with 
the arrangement to make it flexible on a 
seasonal basis, The vote on this was 44 to 
42. 
For a man who had served only a few 
months, filling out the term of his father, 
until last year’s election, and then had been 
in the Senate for only a few additional 
months, following his successful candidacy 
before the people, this is a quite exceptional 
performance. 

It has been evident for some time that 
Harry Byrd Jr. was determined to make an 
impact in the Senate, and that he would not 
be content simply to keep his chair warm 
and draw his pay. 

He has been quite vocal in criticizing the 
failure of our allies to aid us in Vietnam— 
particularly for their shipments to our 
enemies through the port of Haiphong. Not 
content to view the problem at a distance 
of some 10,000 miles, Sen. Byrd, a member 
of the Armed Services Committee, visited the 
war zone of Vietnam, as well as nearby coun- 
tries. 

He came back with the view that more 
aggressive action by our forces is needed. 
He also was firm in his belief that the Soviet 
Union is not desirous of peace, since it is 
furnishing most of the weapons with which 
the Viet Cong's resistance is made effective. 

Mr. Byrd also has been vigorous in oppos- 
ing the proposed consular treaty with Russia, 
as well as the suggestion that we lend $50 
million to an Italian bank to finance a giant 
Fiat automotive plant in the USSR. 
“Bridge-building” is not to his liking. 

He may not be right in all these attitudes, 
although we are inclined that he is “on the 
beam” in most of them, But he is working 
industriously to inform himself, he is out- 
spoken in his expressions, and he is winning 
a position in Washington which commands 


respect. 


FEDERATION OF ATOMIC SCIEN- 
TISTS VIETNAM STATEMENTS—A 
DISSENTING VIEW 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, some 
time ago much was made over an essen- 
tially anti-Vietnam policy position pub- 
licly taken by the Federation of Atomic 
Scientists. 

Critics of the President’s policy in 
Southeast Asia were quick to cite the 
Federation of Atomic Scientists position 
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as further justification of their own op- 
position to the struggle in Vietnam, 

I think it is noteworthy, therefore, to 
call attention of those critics to the April 
1967 Federation of Atomic Scientists 
newsletter, in which one of the society’s 
most distinguished members, Ernest C. 
Pollard, strongly dissents from the Fed- 
eration of Atomic Scientists previously 
announced position and expresses his 
dismay that a scientific organization had 
chosen to involve itself in partisan poli- 
tics. 

In printing Mr. Pollard’s letter in the 
newsletter, the editor acknowledges that 
several of their members had expressed 
grave reservations about both the sub- 
stance of the Federation of Atomic 
Scientists policy dissent and the wisdom 
of the Federation of Atomic Scientists 
in taking a public position in an area of 
national policy where it could not claim 
to speak with scientific competence. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that those pertinent portions of the 
Federation of Atomic Scientists newslet- 
ter of April 1967 be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter portions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FEDERATION OF ATOMIC SCIENTISTS VIETNAM 
STATEMENTS—A DISSENTING VIEW 


(Note.—As noted in the February News- 
letter which carried the FAS Vietnam state- 
ments, a substantial fraction of FAS mem- 
bers had serious reservations either about 
(1) the substance and tone of the statements 
or (2) the wisdom of the FAS taking a public 
position in an area of national policy where 
it could not claim to speak with scientific 
competence, however strongly held the views 
of individual members. For this reason, it 
seems appropriate to print in the Newsletter 
the following letter from Ernest C. Pollard. 
Professor Pollard is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Biophysics at Penn State. He has 
been an FAS member for over twenty years, 
and is a former Vice Chairman and Council 
member. Formerly at Yale University, Pollard 
was Chairman of the Yale-centered FAS 
Scientists Committee on Loyalty and Se- 
curity which produced, in 1954, a carefully 
researched and objectively written 33,000 
word report on the Fort Monmouth security 
investigations. It seems fair to say that the 
1954 FAS report, for which Pollard was chiefly 
responsible, and the 1967 Vietnam statements 
represent somewhat contrasting ways in 
which the FAS, over the years, has chosen 
publicly to address itself to issues of concern 
to its members and to American scientists. — 
HLP.) 

APRIL 25, 1967. 

The February Newsletter gave me my first 
chance to read the FAS statements on Viet- 
nam. I had also read the release of the cor- 
respondence between President Johnson and 
Ho Chi Minh. This letter brought home to me 
the reality of the North Vietnamese position 
and the obstacles this presents to negotiation. 

I am dismayed at the general approach 
taken by the FAS which seems to me to be 
partisan and not in keeping with a scientific 
position. I can single out especially the fol- 
lowing part of a paragraph: 

“It is evident to us that the continuation 
of the war is damaging to the interests of 
the nation, of the people of Vietnam, of man- 
kind. We are opposed to our government's 
present role in Vietnam and urge the U.S. 
to take immediate steps to reduce its military 
involvement and to achieve an early termina- 
tion of hostilities.” 

The release of the exchange between Pres- 
ident Johnson and Ho Chi Minh showed that 
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President Johnson did offer to de-escalate 
mutually and start negotiation. I cannot find 
any suggestion that Ho Chi Minh has similar 
thoughts. To do what is suggested in the 
paragraph just quoted from the FAS state- 
ment, therefore, requires that the United 
States can only achieve an early termination 
of hostilities by pulling out. It is my em- 
phatic belief that to do so would not be fur- 
thering the interests of the nation, the people 
of Vietnam, and mankind. It would instantly 
create a sharp change in the balance of power, 
result in uprooting or death for perhaps five 
million Vietnamese and strongly set back 
the hopes for freedom of a large part of the 
world. It is not surprising that I feel that it 
is out of place for FAS to issue the statement. 
It seems to me that it is greatly at variance 
with their past operations such as the Mc- 
Mahon Bill, the FAS study of the Fort Mon- 
mouth security investigations, and the rein- 
statement of A. V. Astin. In the case of the 
McMahon Bill the overriding importance of 
civilian control of atomic energy was first 
understood by scientists who presented the 
case clearly and forcefully. The Fort Mon- 
mouth study was concerned with the vul- 
nerability of security policies affecting science 
and scientists to political pressures. The re- 
instatement of A. V. Astin was based on the 
right of a careful laboratory study to be re- 
ported without political manipulation of the 
director of the laboratory. All these were clear 
cut instances in which the FAS had a real 
understanding of the point of issue and in 
which they could make their position clear 
without fear that time would damage the 
validity of their stand. 

In the case of the Vietnam war, if we are 
to take a position, we should have carefully 
examined it and be certain it is valid. I do 
not believe this was done, and because I do 
not, I present some different thoughts. 

First, there is a real difficulty about negoti- 
ation. This is because the clear majority opin- 
ion in the U.S. differs sharply from Ho Chi 
Minh's stated position that negotiations are 
only possible after the U.S. has withdrawn. 
Without pretending to be an opinion analyst 
I can say that of some 40 scientists I have re- 
cently polled as to a satisfactory end solu- 
tion there is almost a total agreement on 
either (a) forming a separate S. Vietnam in 
an analogous way to S. Korea or (b) holding 
our position in S. Vietnam for a ten year 
period, after which an election is held. A very 
small minority favor an all out war, but this 
minority is as great as those who favor a 
gradual pull-out with the expectation that 
the Viet Cong would take over. Almost no- 
one thinks we should pull out, apologize and 
pay an indemnity, probably the only present 
basis for a rapid end to the war. It would be 
worthwhile for the FAS to conduct an opin- 
ion poll on a wider basis. I suggest they do it. 

Since we face a continuation of conflict, 
why are we involved and what do we seek 
to gain by prolonging it? I here suggest a few 
factors which influence me, 

To me the central issue involved is open 
government, I define this as a government 
in which scholars have access to truth, es- 
pecially in domestic affairs, can teach and 
publish it, and discuss it. It should include 
some means of change of policy which can 
result from such teaching, publication and 
discussion, either by elections (preferably) or 
some how else. I believe that only with this 
kind of government can conference table 
solutions to international problems be 
achieved. These problems are the urgent mat- 
ters to which we must seek solution to avoid 
catastrophe in the future. The peaceful rec- 
ord of open government is very good since 
1920 or so. In Vietnam we are supporting in- 
cipient efforts at forming open government. 
This is not only in Vietnam, but very im- 
portantly in the whole area from Korea to 
India and Africa. Our presence with our 
troops is far more eloquent than words. I be- 
lieve it is being effective outside Vietnam, 
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The existence of open governments is not 
@ natural consequence of normal progress. 
This is something which we as scientists 
should be acutely aware of. We have only 
been free to think, even in a limited way, 
for three hundred years or so. In recent times 
it has been clear that the degree of open 
government in the world is not increasing 
and perhaps is even diminishing at the mo- 
ment. Only by strong effort on someone's 

can this form of government, which 
I believe to be that desired by the majority 
of all peoples, but not desired by groups who 
seek to exert special power beyond their per- 
sonal scope, to be allowed to grow. It is to me 
a sad thing that many of the other nations 
in which open governments occur do not see 
the importance of military adequacy. I am 
convinced, for example, that lives would be 
saved in the long run by a much more active 
intervention in Rhodesia than is at present 
being contemplated by Great Britain and 
that it is really her job to do more than she is 
doing. The United States is taking her re- 
sponsibilities seriously and doing so should 
be given credit. 

This present war is not a war of aggression. 
That there be suggestion that it is, which 
is present in the FAS news release is a dis- 
tortion. We are a tortured and unhappy peo- 
ple. We are driven to do what we are doing 
because it is our belief that in the long run 
there will be less bloodshed and more lives 
saved by doing it. This is without question 
our viewpoint and one that needs to be 
respected. 

The kind of war which is being fought 
against us, guerrilla warfare, is a particularly 
repulsive form of influence. It means the con- 
trol of 90% who want to live and farm, by 
1% who want to raise trouble and 
power. I find it hard to think of a better 
cause in which to intervene than on be- 
half of some kind of government, almost any 
kind, which is not introducing such type of 
terrorist blackmail. 

If we have to keep a runinng confronta- 
tion with communism, and it looks very 
much as though we have to, then Vietnam 
is a good place. The supply line from China 
into Vietnam is terribly difficult. I grew up in 
that part of the world and I well remember 
the journey which took me from Yunnan to 
Haiphong. It is a difficult supply line. 

It seems to me that the opposition to the 
Vietnam War comes from two sources, One is 
the “new left” which is an anarchist group 
offering very little positive to society and 
which seeks essentially to create disturbance 
because they are convinced that our present 
society is not one in which they wish to live. 
Vietnam is convenient for them. Something 
else would be used if there were no war. The 
other group is a group which believes in what 
I call the “undeclared peace.“ They are a 
group who think the pattern of world 
thought has pased beyond that of force and 
armed efforts and warfare and instead has 
moved into a state in which peaceful settle- 
ment is to be sought. It would be very de- 
sirable if this were so, but I can find no 
evidence for it. The present mood of the 
nations of the world is not very different 
from that which existed in the 1930s. At 
that time many of us (and I was one of 
them) felt that the time had come to 
strengthen the League of Nations and seek 
disarmament. What became clear was that 
it was very easy for strong military leaders 
to take over nations and in a short six years 
pose one of the greatest of all threats to the 
freedom of mankind. The reason we are still 
free today is not because of the peaceful in- 
tentioned people, like myself, but because of 
those who resolutely supported and strength- 
ened scientifically their nation’s military po- 
tential. This is a lesson which we scientists 
should not ignore. 

If it were true that we did have this gen- 
uine sweep of feeling throughout the world 
in favor of peaceful settlements, then it 
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would be worthwhile risking our position. 
The FAS should examine whether this is a 
real position, whether the degree to which 
peaceful settlement will in the future be 
relied on has increased, and whether there 
is a strong sense of feeling in the world in 
this direction. I would like such a statement, 
assessing this present position. However, it 
has not been done and in the meantime we 
have to rely on our own impressions. My 
impression is that there is an active minor- 
ity in the United States and perhaps a larger 
group in England that feels this way, but 
there is nowhere near strong enough feeling 
for us to say that we can abandon all thought 
of national techniques of intervention. Be- 
cause there is tacit agreement to avoid nu- 
clear weapons, we are very probably going to 
see much more of the type of guerrilla war 
which aims at imposing on the majority the 
will of a minority. To show that this does 
not pay, is, in my opinion, a contribution to 
world order and worth doing. 

I definitely resent the statement which has 
put scientists versus our government, It is 
most unwise to do this unless we have a 
strong feeling that we must. Merely to have 
had to poll the Federation implies that the 
drive was questionable. 

I greatly regret that the FAS for whatever 
reason, has given support to those who show, 
increasingly, that they have always been 
enemies of the U.S. It is my personal belief 
that they are also enemies of negotiated in- 
ternational justice, effective disarmament, 
and freedom of thought. I am not seeking to 
resign from the FAS and in fact as evidence 
of this, here is my check for $25. Neverthe- 
less, I am very sad that a group in which 
I have been closely involved has become so 
partisan. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ernest C. POLLARD. 


SMALL WATERSHED PROGRAM 
SOLVES COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on June 10, 
1967, I had the privilege to participate in 
the dedication of the Shady Valley water- 
shed project in Johnson County, Tenn. 
This offered an ideal example of com- 
munity problems being solved through 
group action. 

A principal address at the dedication 
ceremony was delivered by Dr. D. A. 
Williams, Administrator of the Soil Con- 
servation Service. It was an inspiring 
address. Dr. Williams has a vast store- 
house of experience in community de- 
velopment. In fact, he has made a career 
of it. He has dedicated 32 years of his 
life to community development through 
soil and water conservation. He has been 
Administrator of the Soil Conservation 
Service for the past 14 years. During that 
period he has directed that agency 
through a period of its greatest change 
since it was established by the Congress 
in 1935. 

Major responsibility of SCS when he 
became Administrator was technical as- 
sistance on erosion control to soil con- 
servation districts. A few months earlier, 
SCS had been assigned responsibility for 
the Department of Agriculture’s flood- 
prevention and river-basin investigation 
activities. Just getting started was the 
pilot watershed program, authorized by 
the House Appropriations Committee in 
July 1953. Major emphasis was on ero- 
sion control and conservation manage- 
ment of agricultural land. 

Dr. Williams carried the resource con- 
servation concept into another stage of 
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development in which the extensive in- 
terrelationships of soil, water, plants, 
and animals, and a more dynamic con- 
cept of land use and treatment were 
recognized. 

His long experience as an engineer 
specializing in water conservation led 
him to conclude that soil and water man- 
agement are inseparable, that the con- 
servation of these resources is more than 
an agricultural problem, and that these 
resources can be effectively developed for 
all the people only through a program for 
an entire watershed. 

The leadership he gave to the concept 
that flood prevention, water supply man- 
agement, and land management are wa- 
tershedwide problems requiring the joint 
efforts of the people of town and farm 
in the watershed community, aided by 
the State and the Federal Government, 
led to the enactment of the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act, 
Public Law 566, in August 1954. 

Through this small watershed pro- 
gram the Department of Agriculture is 
providing technical and financial assist- 
ance to a large and growing number of 
rural-urban communities in developing 
multiple-purpose watershed projects for 
flood prevention, agricultural water man- 
agement, municipal and industrial water 
supply, fish and wildlife development, 
and recreation. And they do this through 
local organizations. 

In his address Dr. Williams said: 

Planning and carrying out a watershed 
project cannot be successful without local 
support such as the people of Shady Valley 
have given. The action must come from the 
local level—then draw in other help—rather 
than the other way around. 


This, in my judgment, is real sound 
philosophy for community development. 
I should like to expose all Senators to it. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
Dr. Williams’ address be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TALK BY D. A. WILLIAMS, ADMINISTRATOR, SOIL 
CONSERVATION SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, AT DEDICATION OF THE 
SHADY VALLEY WATERSHED PROJECT, JOHN- 
SON COUNTY, TENN., JUNE 10, 1967 


It is a privilege to participate in the dedi- 
cation of the Shady Valley Watershed Proj- 
ect. 

We in the Soil Conservation Seryice—and 
I am sure I can speak also for others in the 
Department of Agriculture—are glad that we 
have been able to be a part of your under- 
taking. While it is always an inspiration to 
help get projects underway—it is doubly re- 
warding to join a community in dedicating 
a completed, or essentially completed project 
such as yours. 

Planning and carrying out a watershed 
project cannot be successful without local 
support such as the people of Shady Valley 
have given. The action must come from the 
local level—and then draw in other help— 
rather than the other way around. 

It is this kind of community action and 
local leadership that has made our country 
what it is today. It is this kind of action and 
leadership that assures progress in the fu- 
ture. 

Just as this watershed project is a part of 
a wider plan for the economic development 
of Johnson County—for the Appalachian 
Region—and the State, so is it also a part 
of an even wider endeavor to bolster the Na- 
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-tion's rural economy through more complete 
resource development. 

In a broad sense, your project may also be 
considered as part of a worldwide effort to 
attain economic stability and agricultural 
sufficiency. 

Last month, a Water for Peace Conference 
was held in Washington, attended by repre- 
“sentatives from all over the world. The con- 
ference was prompted by the President and 
authorized by the Congress. It brought na- 
tions together in.a common cause. It em- 
phasized the vital role water plays in feed- 
ing the world and in supporting industry 
and progress. .. and in alleviating problems 
that cause so much of the unrest in the 
world today. 

Many presently unproductive land areas in 
developing nations can be made productive 
through proper water management. They are 
the hope for feeding millions of underfed 
people. 

Water management in any country, how- 
ever, starts with the land. It must be com- 
bined with proper land management, This, 
of course, is the basic concept of your water- 
shed project. It is the basic concept of the 
soil and water conservation program being 
carried out nationwide through soil con- 
servation districts. 

Erosion control drew most of the attention 
of conservation districts when they were first 
formed. Today districts are tackling much 
broader soil and water conservation problems. 
They are helping to develop efficiently the 
potential of natural resources. They are 
planning resource development to provide 
foundations to support the economies of 
rural communities. 

Our countryside is endowed with abundant 
natural resources. 

However, financial resources are not always 
available to develop resource potentials. 

Congress has, during the last decade or so, 
provided tools to bring the two together. 

Watershed projects are one of these tools. 

People in more than 125 watersheds are 
already enjoying the benefits of completed 
watershed projects. These, plus yours and 
nearly 700 others that are being installed will 
prevent tens of millions of dollars in flood 
damages each year. These savings alone, ex- 
tended over the life of the projects, will more 
than pay for their installation and main- 
tenance costs. 

Other benefits in these watersheds—some 
planned, such as recreation, water supply, 
and fish and wildlife developments—some 
unplanned and unforeseen—multiply the 
benefits many times. 

I know that you have already had the op- 
portunity to realize some of the effects of 
your project. Although yearly benefits are 
estimated at $36,000, they cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars alone. They can and should 
be measured in terms of how the project 
affects the lives of the people who live here. 
The ability of people to make a living. The 
well-being of the community. The increased 
value of farms. A place where young people 
will have a future. 

People are the reason for soil and water 
conservation. All resource development pro- 
grams should provide a better living for peo- 
ple. Our resources—soil, water, plants, and 
wilidlife—are significant only as they pro- 
vide for people’s needs. With growing popu- 
lation and a more affluent society, those 
needs are increasing rapidly. 

Your Johnson County Soil Conservation 
District—along with the others in Tennes- 
see—have within the last five years revised 
and broadened your programs. The new pro- 
grams respond to new responsibilities and 
challenges while continuing to deal with 
old conservation problems that need con- 
tinued attention. 

The need is great for continuing and 

g the Federal-State-local team- 
wack and cooperation to get the conservation 
job done. I assure you that the Soil Conser- 
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vation Service will do everything it can to 
support this relationship. 

But the real strength comes from you— 
the local people. You know what your needs 
are. You know your problems, You set the 

ls. 

The leadership in resource development 
also comes from the local part of the part- 
nership—the soil conservation district. The 
district has the knowledge. It has the ex- 
perience. It has the organization to act. It 
understands the local problems. It recognizes 
the potentials in resource development. 

You, the people of the watershed com- 
munity, deserve congratulations for your 
many contributions to this partnership that 
made your watershed project possible. 

Yours is a major contribution to the agri- 
cultural program of Johnson County. It is 
a contribution to the well-being of the com- 
munity. 

Last year a Gallup Poll revealed that half 
of the people in the United States would like 
to live in the country—but that only a third 
of them do. 

Why? Because of lack of opportunity in 
many rural areas. 

Johnson County and other parts of the 
Appalachian Region are facing up to this 
problem. 

Your watershed project and other plans 
for economic development are aimed to halt 
the migration of young people and others to 
seek employment elsewhere. 

I congratulate the sponsors of the Shady 
Valley Watershed Project—the Shady Valley 
Watershed District and the Johnson County 
Soil Conservation District. I ly want 
to comemnd Mr. Argus Bievins, President of 
the Watershed District, and Mr. Wiley Tay- 
lor, Secretary of the Watershed District and 
member of the Soil Conservation District, 
who I understand have provided much of the 
driving force that has made this project a 
reality. 

Shady Valley has a reputation for its nat- 
ural beauty. One could not visit here with- 
out knowing why. It has great resource as- 
sets worth protecting. It has great poten- 
tial. It is heartwarming to have been a part 
of its development. 


OIL AND GAS PRODUCTION IN KAN- 
SAS TOTALS $% BILLION AN- 
NUALLY 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, as Sen- 
ator from the State of Kansas I am al- 
ways mindful of the contribution that 
oil and gas make to my State. Kansas 
ranks seventh in oil and gas production 
nationally and our economy enjoys more 
than $500 million annually from this in- 
dustry. With domestic production sag- 
ging in the past few years, I want to call 
attention to the oil industry of Kansas 
and what it means to the State and the 
workers who help produce this form of 
energy for many other sections of the 
country. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
that an article by Kansas City Star 
Science Editor Alvin S. McCoy entitled 
“Oil and Gas Production in Kansas 
Totals 8% Billion Annually” be inserted 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In SEVENTH PLACE NATIONALLY: OIL AND Gas 
PRODUCTION IN Kansas ToraLs $44 BILLION 
ANNUALLY 

(By Alvin S. McCoy) 

LAWRENCE, Kans.—Rhythmically the rocker 
arms of oil pumps are in quiet motion 
over Kansas, symbols of an industry that 
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produces approximately one-half billion dol- 
lars of raw products in Kansas in a year. 

The activity extends across the state. Oil 
or gas, or both, are found in 92 of the state's 
105 counties, 

From the discovery well in Neodesha, Kans., 
in 1892 the fields spread west to El Dorado, 
Russell, and then over the entire state. Many 
have been pumping for decades, 

From them, and from the rich gas fields 
in the Hugoton area, a flow of products 
comes to Kansas City and Eastern markets. 

Oil is as close to Kansas City as southern 
Johnson County. 

Gas is found in Johnson, Wyandotte and 
Leavenworth Counties. Wyandotte and 
Leavenworth production lumped together by 
the State Geological Survey in 1965, was esti- 
mated at 160,000 cubic feet. 

For years Kansas was fifth in the nation 
in total production of crude oil, but it has 
been nudged out in the last several years 
by the new discoveries in Wyoming and New 
Mexico to make it seventh. 

Kansas is topped also by Texas, Louisiana, 
California and Oklahoma. 

In the production of natural gas, however, 
Kansas ranks fifth. 

From its original 12 barrels a day at Neo- 
desha, Kansas produced an estimated 103,- 
713,256 barrels of crude in 1966, the State 
Geological Survey estimates. At an average 
price at $2.95 a 42-gallon barrel, this figures 
$305,954,105 from crude oil alone. Average 
daily production was 284,146 barrels. 

Natural gas (856,421,989 million cubic 
feet) was valued at $107,052,749, which does 
not include natural gasoline and helium, 

Natural gasoline, and liquid petroleum gas 
extracted from gas, were worth 643, 200,000 
and helium, which has been booming since 
the government's conservation program in 
1963, was valued at $32,635,000. 

The survey appraises total oll and gas raw 
products at $484,965,000 for 1966, or 83 per 
cent of the value of all minerals produced 
in the state. 

Missouri production is much smaller. No 
wells were drilled in 1965, the last year of 
final reports from the Independent Petroleum 
Association of America’s “Oil and Gas Pro- 
duction in your State.” Crude oil production 
was 73,000 barrels, averaging 200 barrels a 
day from eight of the 114 counties. 

Missouri oil production in 1965 was valued 
at $183,000; gas at $27,000. Until January 1, 
1966, there had been 136 oil wells, 160 gas 
wells, and 655 dry holes drilled in the state. 

By contrast, Kansas, a major oil producing 
state, had 3,402 wells drilled in 1965. Of these, 
1,422 were dry holes, 1,466 were oil wells, 206 
were gas wells, and 308 were service wells. 

Oil exploration still is a risky business. 
Those who chanced their money in wildcat 
territory (not adjoining proven fields) hit 
555 dry holes, 70 ofl wells and 14 gas wells 
in 1965. Thus those who went into virgin 
territory had an 11 per cent chance of strik- 
ing oil. 

In development wells, extending present 
oil fields, the percentage was much better. 
There were 1,396 oil wells, 192 gas wells and 
867 dry holes. 

Once there was drama, quick wealth and 
romance in seeking the elusive pools of black 
gold, Kansas has witnessed the transition 
from the early independents, who struck it 
rich, to the more efficient operations of ma- 
jor oil companies today. These companies 
are quick to purchase an independent’s 
strike, if he will sell. 

In early times nitroglycerine was used to 
crack the oil-bearing rock and increase the 
flow. Geologists studied surface structure, or 
cores, and made decisions largely by hunch 
and intuition on whether a “dome” or anti- 
cline would be found a half mile below. 

Then came the seismographs and mapping 
of echoes from explosions to chart the struc- 
ture below. Today, automation and com- 
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puters have been added to predict the con- 
volutions of likely formations. 

Nitroglycerine was replaced by “hydrofrac- 
ing,” a system of cracking the rock by in- 
jecting oil under great pressure, about 15 
years ago, and fields in Eastern Kansas were 
re-opened. 

Kansas has been producing oil for 75 years. 
Many of the wells have run for decades. Best 
evidence of the state’s long experience is the 
estimate that 65 percent of the total crude 
oil produced in Kansas is from stripper wells, 
most of which run only a few barrels a day. 

Since the 1930's the state has prorated the 
production from new fields as a conserva- 
tion measure. The Kansas Corporation com- 
mission issues allowables“ to the better 
fields, limiting the daily production of wells 
and fields so that more oil will be recovered 
over the years. 

Owners can make a quick buck by pump- 
ing their wells to the limit. But water comes 
in and thousands of barrels are lost. Most 
Midcontinent states restrict production un- 
der state laws, a program in which Alf M. 
Landon, former governor, played a major 
role, Illinois refused to adopt regulatory laws 
and its fields were prematurely exhausted. 

A great many wells, particularly in Eastern 
Kansas, are secondary recovery wells. As pro- 
duction declines to a barrel a day or so, it 
has been the practice to drill other wells or 
use abandoned ones, inject water, and force 
oil to a central recovery well by water flood- 
ing. More recently, steam, heat, and other 
methods are used. 

At the end of 1965 there were 46,500 pro- 
ducing oil wells in Kansas and 7,200 gas and 
condensate wells. 

Deepest ever drilled, a dry hole, went to 
8,243 feet. There were 70 drilling rigs active 
in the state. 

Formations generally tilt toward the west 
and south. The Kansas City limestone, which 
outcrops in Kansas City, dips in to a half 
mile deep in Central Kansas, and has been 
a good producing formation. Toward the 
southwestern border, depths are nearly a mile. 

Oil wells generally are drilled on each 20 
acres in a field, although the industry is 
striving for 40-acre spacing. There is usually 
only one gas well to a section of 640 acres. 

An indication of the impact of the oil in- 
dustry in Kansas is the estimate that 20 per 
cent of the state’s total acreage—some 10,- 
465,000 acres—are leased for oil and gas pro- 
duction or are producing oil or gas. 

Farm owners usually receive an average of 
$1 an acre a year for a lease. Income on the 
estimated 5,265,000 nonproductive leased 
acreage would exceed 5 million dollars a year. 

The land owner retains a one-eighth roy- 
alty interest in all oil produced on his land 
and the monthly checks amount to a large 
sum. Royalty rights are property rights and 
may be sold or traded. 

Because of the risk, and the depletion of 
oll reserves, the industry has been permitted 
to deduct 2714 per cent of its income from 
crude oil and gas production before federal 
income taxes are figured on the rest. 


GUIDELINES FOR EFFECTIVE 
FEDERAL HOUSING POLICY 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I recently 
had the good fortune to discover an ex- 
cellent article by Dr. Saul Klaman, vice 
president and chief economist of the 
National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, in the fall 1966 issue of Business 
Economic. 

Dr. Klaman's article, entitled “Guide- 
lines for Effective Federal Housing 
Policy”, contains a great deal of wisdom. 
In particular, the points made by Dr. 
Klaman serve to point out the sound and 
responsible financing approach of the 
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National Home Ownership Foundation 
Act—S. 1592—which I am privileged to 
sponsor along with 38 other Members of 
this body. 

The National Home Ownership 
Foundation would be a private nonprofit 
institution created by congressional 
charter to make technical expertise and 
mortgage loans to local organizations 
conducting programs for helping lower 
income families to become owners of 
their own homes or apartments. 

Dr. Klaman emphasizes the need for a 
creative public/private partnership in 
housing, with private enterprise showing 
the way, and government supplementing 
but not preempting its efforts. The 
NHOFA is founded on precisely that 
principle. 

Dr. Klaman decries the use of below 
market interest rate programs, such as 
221 (0d) (3) for two reasons: First, they 
clearly preempt rather than supplement 
private credit; and, second, they obscure 
actual subsidy costs, preventing any 
meaningful cost/benefit analysis. 
Through the financing method employed 
in the NHOFA both these objections to 
below market interest rate mortgages 
are completely overcome. 

Dr. Klaman also makes a number of 
trenchant observations on the present 
practices of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, and offers some perceptive 
thoughts on its potential role in the 
future. And he concludes by recommend- 
ing a “voluntary public/private admin- 
istrative network at the national, State, 
and local levels, in which public agen- 
cies and private groups jointly plan, de- 
velop, and implement programs for ur- 
ban rebuilding.” While Dr. Klaman does 
not develop this idea further, it is not 
difficult to see how the proposed National 
Home Ownership Foundation, with its 
regional offices and local eligible borrow- 
ers, could square with that recommenda- 
tion. 

I commend Dr. Klaman’s outstanding 
article to Members of the Senate, and 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GUIDELINES FOR EFFECTIVE FEDERAL HOUSING 
Pole 

(By Saul B. Klaman, vice president and 

chief economist, National Association of 

Mutual Savings Banks) 

(Nore.—A creative partnership is re- 
quired, involving private resources as well as 
the Federal, state and local governments, if 
the massive complex tasks of urban revitali- 
zation are to be accomplished. The broad 
basic goal of Federal policy should be to en- 
courage and supplement rather than pre- 
empt the use of private resources. Moreover, 
cost/benefit principles, as well as proper pub- 
lic/private balances, should normally guide 
Federal involvement. Political and emergency 
pressures must yield to these long-range 
criteria.) 

“The finance of home building . . is the 
most backward of our whole credit system. 
The whole process of (home) purchase and 
finance involves a ceremony like a treaty be- 
tween governments. .. . Part of the dif- 
ficulty lies in inadeqate financial organiza- 
tion and part of it you will find in obsolete 
laws.” 

These were among the introductory re- 
marks of President Hoover at the Conference 
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on Home Building and Home Ownership, 
which he convened in 1931 to consider how 
to deal with the nation’s collapsed housing 
and mortgage market structure. Out of this 
conference came the establishment of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System in 1932, 
followed shortly thereafter by the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation and the Federal 
Housing Administration. Federal interven- 
tion in urban real estate processes had be- 
gun. 

Now, more than three decades later, many 
remain cynical about the structural improve- 
ments achieved. Some still maintain, as did 
Mr. Hoover, that “the finance of home build- 
ing is the most backward of our whole credit 
system.” Even more observers would hold 
that the process of home purchase and 
finance continues to involve “a ceremony 
like a treaty between governments.” And 
there is probably only minor disagreement 
that today’s housing markets remain ham- 
pered by “inadequate financial organization 
and . . obsolete laws.” Many others 
would argue, on the other hand, that Federal 
achievements in upgrading our housing sup- 
ply broadening home ownership, and mod- 
ernizing the mortgage contract far outweigh 
old problems still unsolved and new ones 
created. 

While lively debate on the impact of Fed- 
eral housing policy will undoubtedly con- 
tinue, no one will dispute that Federal 
intervention in the housing industry has 
broadened and deepened over the years— 
through war and peace, depression and pros- 
perity. Indeed, there has scarcely been a year 
since the Great Depression in which new 
and expanded housing programs have not 
been enacted. And with the establishment 
of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Department in 1965, a new era in Federal 
urban and housing policy has been 
launched. As Robert Weaver, the first Secre- 
tary of the Department, recently observed: 
“The national role in urban problem-solv- 
ing is large and growing.” 

This role extends well beyond the housing 
and mortgage industries. Attention is now 
focused on urban revitalization and the wide 
range of problems that this term implies— 
from air pollution to blighted neighbor- 
hoods, to central city congestion, to ill-used 
land, to urban and suburban ghettoization, 
to shortages of community facilities, to in- 
adequate metropolitan and regional plan- 
ning, and so on to countless interrelated 
problems that beset our cities today. 


GOALS OF FEDERAL POLICY 


In launching its new urban effort, it will 
be crucial for the Federal government to 
keep its role in balanced perspective, rela- 
tive to that of the private sector. It is equally 
essential, I believe, for private enterprise to 

that the Federal government does 
have a key function to perform in the build- 
ing and rebuilding of our urban environ- 
ment. 

What we must establish, in essence, is a 
creative partnership between the private and 
public sectors parallel to the “creative fed- 
eralism” envisioned with respect to Federal 
and state and local governments. Such a 
partnership will seek the realization of 
broadly accepted public goals through maxi- 
mum use of private means. 

The objective of maximizing the participa- 
tion of the private sector in the revitalization 
of our cities is more than a basic tenet of 
a private market system. It is a realistic ap- 
proach to the massive task involved. It recog- 
nizes the practicality of using existing pri- 
vate institutional arrangements, funds, and 
skills. It recognizes that major reliance on 
the public sector for needed funds would se- 
verely strain the Federal budget and admin- 
istrative structure. 

The broad, basic goal of Federal policy 
must, therefore, be to encourage and to sup- 
plement—not to pre-empt—the use of private 
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resources, This broad policy goal must also 
bear allegiance to the basic cost/benefit prin- 
ciple of public finance. Stated simply, this 
principle requires Federal financial assistance 
to be openly recognized and disbursed so that 
costs incurred may be measured directly 
against benefits achieved. 

It cannot be said, unfortunately, that these 
basic principles have always been closely ob- 
served in Federal housing policy. Indeed, 
immediate expediency—arising out of politi- 
cal or emergency circumstances—has more 
often dictated policy than long-range criteria 
of appropriate private/public or cost/benefit 
balance. This has meant that the approach to 
Federal housing and urban development pro- 
grams has often been uncoordinated and 
piecemeal. It has meant the accumulation of 
Federal aids, including direct grants, loans, 
and mortgage insurance, in programs which 
have tended to supplant, rather than to sup- 
plement, private credit. And it has meant 
that costs have too often been obscured while 
concentrating on benefits obtained. 


AN EXAMPLE OF BAD PUBLIC POLICY 


One specific Federal approach may be cited, 
which violates both criteria of maximum pri- 
vate participation and cost/benefit balance. 
It is the use of “submarket” interest rates, 
in direct and insured mortgage lending pro- 
grams, to provide housing cost subsidies for 
low and middle-income families. It is widely 
recognized, of course, that FHA-insured be- 
low-market-rate loans “purchased” by FNMA 
in the so-called secondary market, represent 
a thinly disguised substitute for direct Fed- 
eral lending. 

Admittedly, the submarket rate ap- 
proach—whether used in direct or insured 
lending—is an administratively convenient 
and politically expedient device to achieve 
housing cost subsidies. But, if the basic long- 
range policy guidelines suggested here are 
useful and meaningful, this technique must 
be gradually eliminated because: (1) it 
clearly pre-empts, rather than supplements, 
the use of private credit, and (2) it obscures 
actual subsidy costs, which cannot, therefore, 
be measured against benefits achieved. 

I would also emphasize that, even when 
direct Federal loans are appropriate to fill a 
private credit gap, they ought not be offered 
at submarket rates of interest. It is one thing 
to provide Federal credit, as a matter of pub- 
lic policy, at going rates of interest to bor- 
rowers unable to secure private funds on 
competitive terms. It is quite another to pro- 
vide a cost subsidy through the submarket 
rate technique. If subsidies are deemed 
sound social policy, they should be provided 
more directly and accepted as a social cost. 


A NEW TURN IN FEDERAL POLICY? 


Recent Federal actions have, at long last, 
given overt recognition to the need for new 
types of subsidy techniques to achieve de- 
sired public objectives. In proposing the new 
rent supplement program in the 1965 Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act, for ex- 
ample, President Johnson stated that: 

“Up to now government programs for low 
and moderate income families have concen- 
trated on either direct financing of construc- 
tion, or on making below-the-market rate 
loans to private builders. ... [If the rent 
supplement program] works as well as we ex- 
pect, it should be possible to phase out most 
of our existing programs of low-interest 
loans.” 

At another point, in his 1965 “Message on 
the Cities,” the President indicated that 
even the practical advantages of low inter- 
est mortgage programs were running out: 

“We must recognize that the benefits [of 
below-market-interest-rate programs] are 
decreasing as the rising cost of Federal bor- 
rowing narrows the difference between the 
interest we ask and that demanded in the 
private market.” 

He might have added further that such a 
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huge amount of funds is required to rebuild 
our cities that scarcely a dent can be made 
by the submarket interest-rate approach, 
through which Federal monies are ladled out 
with an eyedropper. 

In any event, Federal recognition that both 
the concept and practicality of submarket 
interest rate programs may have run their 
course is a major step forward. It may, in 
fact, prove to be a significant turn in the di- 
rection of Federal housing policy towards in- 
creased reliance on the private sector. Ad- 
mittedly, the 1965 Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act did provide for submarket 
interest-rate programs, but it would be ex- 
pecting too much to have these programs cut 
off entirely until other, more direct, subsidy 
techniques have been proven successful. 

This is why I regard the rent supplement 
program as so critically important. It is es- 
sential, in my judgment, that the program be 
funded and gotten underway without fur- 
ther delay. Conceptually, at least, rent sup- 
plements meet the dual test of good Federal 
policy that I have outlined here. Maximum 
reliance is placed on the private sector, for 
the housing to be provided under this pro- 
gram will be privately built, privately owned, 
and privately financed. And the subsidy costs 
of supplemental rent payments to low-in- 
come groups will be openly measurable 
against benefits received, rather than ob- 
scured through interest-rate subsidies. 


ROLE OF FEDERAL MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


Perhaps the single most significant Fed- 
eral housing program which epitomizes the 
creative partnership between the private and 
public sectors is Federal mortgage insurance. 
This is so, of course, only at market rates 
of interest. With respect to costs, moreover, 
the program is entirely self-supporting 
through income from insurance premiums. 
For both reasons, Federal mortgage insur- 
ance, through the long-established FHA, 
should be the principal credit aid in the re- 
vitalization of our cities. 

There is a body of opinion among private 
market participants which disagrees with this 
view. It holds that for FHA to embrace the 
new high-risk urban rebuilding programs is 
to forsake the basic business principle of in- 
suring economically sound residential mort- 
gage credits for which it was created. Indeed, 
it is said, that the fundamental concept and 
philosophy, under which FHA has operated 
so successfully for three decades, is violated 
when it moves into areas other than stand- 
ard single-family housing and multi-family 
projects. Accordingly, this view concludes 
that FHA should stick to its original knitting. 

At the other extreme, there is the view 
that FHA, as originally conceived, is obsolete, 
that there is no longer any need for the gov- 
ernment to continue a general business-like 
imsurance operation for the financing of 
regular suburban tracts or apartment proj- 
ects. Such financing has already been proven 
sound in the eyes of private lenders, as the 
increasingly liberal conventional mortgage 
terms bear witness. 

The view I espouse, which is somewhere be- 
tween these widely disparate positions, I 
believe to be wholly consistent with the origi- 
nal FHA concept and purpose. Nor do I be- 
lieve these to be obsolete when applied to 
current new needs and goals. What, then, 
were FHA's basic purposes and objectives, and 
how do they apply to today’s environment? 

The Federal Housing Administration was 
established in the depths of economic de- 
pression to stimulate the construction of 
new housing and the repair and moderniza- 
tion of existing housing, in large part to 
provide new employment opportunities. Fed- 
eral mortgage insurance was the technique 
adopted to encourage the flow of private 
credit into markets which, in retrospect, had 
proven to be excessively risky. The clear in- 
tention was to create and maintain a broad, 
sound residential mortgage market and to 
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develop a viable, modern mortgage credit 
instrument. While the approach was new, 
daring, and imaginative, the concept of eco- 
nomic soundness” was its cornerstone and 
prerequisite. 


FHA’S CONSERVATIVE APPROACH 


In the almost uninterrupted rise in real 
estato markets which followed its establish- 
ment, FHA became a resounding business 
success. Success often tends to breed con- 
servatism. So also does responsibility, And as 
the years wore on, the protection of its ex- 
cellent “business record” became a prime 
objective of FHA. Field office administrators, 
especially, clung to proven markets and risks. 
Interest in broadening housing and mortgage 
horizons and in accepting greater risks— 
the basic foundation of the FHA idea— 
lessened considerably. Meanwhile, conven- 
tional mortgage lending terms—following the 
FHA lead—were steadily liberalized. And the 
private market reduced the value it placed 
on FHA insurance, as shown by narrowed 
yield differentials. 

More recently, FHA has been broadening 
its sights and programs to encourage the flow 
of private credit into urban rebuilding and 
rehabilitation. Other special-purpose high- 
risk programs have also been embraced. But 
with each halting new step, a volley of criti- 
cism has been fired at FHA by those who 
maintain that to move in these new direc- 
tions is to violate the basic concept and phi- 
losophy of Federal mortgage insurance, to 
undermine the cornerstone of ‘economic 
soundness.” 

It seems to me, however, that just the 
reverse is true, that only by pursuing these 
new programs does FHA fulfill its original 
purposes and objectives—to open up new 
markets and opportunities with private re- 
sources which otherwise might be long de- 
ferred or developed eventually only with 
public funds. Indeed, FHA serves its most 
useful function, I believe, when it operates 
on the frontiers of housing and mortgage 
markets. It must innovate. It must be cog- 
nizant of changing market patterns and 
unmet needs and, through the insurance 
technique, channel resources into those areas 
where private industry still fears to tread 
alone. To follow this course is to break new 
paths in the original FHA tradition. 
Not to follow it is to retrogress into a shell 
of safe, proven markets until the funda- 
mental reason for Federal mortgage insur- 
ance disappears. 


A DYNAMIC ROLE FOR FHA 


In this frame of reference, no program 
is more suitable to the fulfillment of the 
fundamental concept and objectives of Fed- 
eral mortgage insurance than the revitaliza- 
tion of our cities. And no technique is better 
suited than mortgage insurance, at market 
rates of interest, to maximize the use of 
private resources to implement broadly ac- 
cepted public goals. Certainly, few tasks are 
of greater domestic economic and social sig- 
nificance than the rebuilding of our urban 
complex. Yet, in the initial stages of de- 
velopment, the risks confronting private 
lenders are great. These ingredients are 
tailor-made for the use of Federal risk- 
sharing aids. Once urban rebuilding pro- 
grams prove economically sound, private in- 
dustry participation will increase and the 
need for Federal assistance will be reduced, 

The acceptance of greater risks inherent 
in broad new programs means that an in- 
creased share of the contingent liabilities 
borne by the Federal government through 
mortgage insurance may ultimately turn into 
real liabilities. But a Federal insurance 
agency and the American community should 
be willing to bear this burden, if the ob- 
jective sought is worth the risk entailed. It 
seems entirely logical and appropriate, then, 
that Federal mortgage insurance be centered 
on those investments which are riskier than 
alternative private market opportunities, but 
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which have a strong long-range base of eco- 
nomic soundness. 

It would be incorrect to infer from all 
of this that FHA should withdraw entirely 
from all proven minimum-risk markets, as 
some have suggested. This would be prema- 
ture, primarily because it is through FHA’s 
role in underwriting and standardizing mort- 
gage contracts that nationwide marketabil- 
ity is achieved. So long as legal and struc- 
tural barriers hinder the interstate flow of 
conventional mortgage credit, so long will 
FHA continue to play a vital role in chan- 
neling funds from capital-surplus to capital- 
shortage areas. 

Private mortgage insurance has only re- 
cently begun to make headway. Apart from 
savings and loan associations, in fact, few 
lenders use it. As experience is built up and 
reserves accumulated, however, the protec- 
tion offered by private mortgage insurance 
companies will become more meaningful, and 
lender resistance to this approach may lessen. 
Other techniques for increasing the market- 
ability of conventional loans may also be 
developed over the years. To the extent that 
this occurs and state laws are modernized, 
the need for FHA insurance will diminish. 
But in the meantime, one may characterize 
nationwide lending as one of the “frontiers” 
of m markets, still heavily dependent 
on the Federally underwritten mortgage in- 
strument. 

In strictly local markets, however, I would 
regard the continued need for FHA loan in- 
surance on “standard-type” single-family 
and multi-family housing as steadily dimin- 
ishing. The high-ratio, long-term amor- 
tized mortgage contract—pioneered by FHA— 
is now widely accepted. Moreover, increased 
knowledge of basic economic processes and 
built-in stabilizers, and the Federal govern- 
ment's broad commitment to maintain full 
employment, represent stronger insurance 
against financial disaster than the individ- 
ually insured mortgage. At the very least, it 
would seem worthwhile to experiment with 
techniques which would place a greater share 
of the risk of local lending on private lend- 
ers. Perhaps a system of Federal/private co- 
insurance might be developed in which the 
lender receives a higher yield on FHA loans 
in return for greater risk. 


PUBLIC/PRIVATE ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 


In this brief consideration of selective as- 
pects of Federal policy in housing and urban 
development, I would like to offer one final 
thought with respect to administrative struc- 
ture. We ought to give careful consideration 
to the establishment of a voluntary public/ 
private administrative network—at the na- 
tional, state, and local levels—in which pub- 
lic agencies and private groups jointly plan, 
develop, and implement programs for urban 
rebuilding. Such Councils of Urban Rebuild- 
ing Enterprises (CURE) would give adminis- 
trative recognition to the need for a creative 
public/private partnership. The existence of 
CURE would recognize that private institu- 
tions have more to give than money: they 
have imaginative and technical skills as well. 

This kind of cooperative public/private 
structure is not especially new. It has been 
developed before at various levels of govern- 
ment with various degrees of success. Much 
can be learned from these other arrange- 
ments—both the successful and unsuccess- 
ful. The important thing is that through a 
continuing, cooperative administrative ar- 
rangement, old battle lines between public 
and private forces might more quickly dis- 
integrate. And this, of course, is essential to 
the forging of a meaningful private/public 
partnership, 


TRUTH-IN-PACKAGING REVISITED 


Mr, HART. Mr. President, when the 
89th Congress finally passed—almost 
unanimously—the  truth-in-packaging 
bill, I said: 
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It is my belief that the passage of the 
Truth-in-Packaging bill in its final form is 
a historic breakthrough in the area of con- 
sumer legislation, that this breakthrough is 
the beginning of a long and successful pro- 
gram of consumer assistance legislation; that 
the Truth-in-Packaging bill is strong, effec- 
tive and meaningful legislation. 


Yes, my fingers were crossed. But only 
to wish that strong regulations would be 
promulgated under the directions and 
standards of the bill. For, as the Presi- 
dent noted at its signing, the bill would 
prove either effective or noneffective, 
depending on how the administrative 
agencies responded to the legislative 
mandate. 

There is always some danger when the 
writing-in of details is left to an admin- 
istrative agency. However, because of the 
nature of the subject, it seemed to me 
that the need for flexibility and specific 
expertise demanded this approach. Con- 
gress is not equipped to write detailed 
specifications for hundreds of product 
lines. Nor does freezing this kind of de- 
tail into a statute make much sense. 

Therefore, the possibility of congres- 
sional intent being thwarted by agency 
inaction or timidity seemed a necessary 
risk in the interest of sound, meaning- 
ful, and fair legislative draftsmanship. 

The FDA regulations now have been 
written and the FTC can be expected to 
conform with those of FDA. In addition, 
the Department of Commerce has estab- 
lished procedures and set up machinery 
to develop weight and measure standards 
where “undue proliferation” requires it. 

Since the publication of the FDA pro- 
posed regulations, I have heard no in- 
formed source apply the description 
“watered down” to the law as some were 
doing at the time of its passage. Indeed, 
at the Federal Bar Association briefing 
conference on the legislation, expressions 
suggested quite the contrary. 

It is apparent to me from the FDA 
regulations and the procedures estab- 
lished by the Department of Commerce 
that the agencies entrusted with formu- 
lating regulations have fairly interpreted 
both the spirit and intent of Congress. 
The regulations appear strong enough 
to assure meaningful improvement in 
consumer assistance and at the same 
time are not unduly harsh for industry. 
The regulations published thus far, I 
believe, are well balanced and deserve 
industry support. 

Unfortunately, this support does not 
look likely. Hundreds of comments have 
been filed by industry groups. While some 
are constructive and reasoned, many are 
not. They appear, instead, to be raising 
again the same arguments which were 
used in an attempt to defeat the legisla- 
tion. Industry serves neither its own best 
interest nor that of consumers when it 
closes its eyes to the fact that truth-in- 
packaging is now the law of the land. 
Congress considered, and rejected, the 
objections which are being made in re- 
sponse to publication of the proposed 
regulations. I cannot emphasize too much 
one point which I would think is obvi- 
ous—the bill has passed, these objections 
are now resolved. 

The goal of affected parties now, I 
would hope, should be not to frustrate 
the law’s implementation but to insure 
that regulations are workable and fair. 
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Some diehards seem not to understand 
that they only hurt their own long-term 
best interest when they adopt an ob- 
structionist instead of a constructive 
stance. 

They should remember that the bill 
was passed to assist consumers. This 
policy must be uppermost in the actions 
of the agencies involved. Certainly there 
will be some inconvenience and difficul- 
ties for industry in the first instance. But 
these were carefully weighed in Con- 
gress—for almost 5 years—and on bal- 
ance the present formula contained in 
the truth-in-packaging bill was accepted. 

I would hope that in the future the 
more constructive lead of the more real- 
istic companies and trade associations 
would become the standard for the in- 
dustry. 

Of course, the regulations proposed 
to date deal with only the mandatory 
provisions of the bill. We have yet to see 
what action will be taken under the dis- 
cretionary sections. It will be necessary 
for the agencies to continue their mo- 
mentum if the consumer is to gain the 
full measure of assistance the bill pro- 
vides. However, a sound beginning is a 
good omen for a successful program. It 
is likely the agencies are no more anxious 
to have Congress begin further consider- 
ation on ways to strengthen the truth- 
in-packaging bill than is industry. Yet 
Congress surely will reenter the picture 
if effective agency effort lags. 

Congress also left the door open on 
one of the most controversial aspects of 
the proposal. This related to establish- 
ment of reasonable weights and measures 
where undue product proliferation re- 
quires it. The law contains a House 
amendment of a voluntary procedure for 
the so-called mandatory provision of the 
Senate version. It is this section which 
truly puts the good faith of industry on 
trial. 

Industry argument ran that reforms 
can best be accomplished in this area 
voluntarily. Enough House Members be- 
lieved these arguments to give industry 
its chance. But if industry does not make 
good on its promise, not only will it in- 
vite swift legislative response from those 
who took its word in good faith, in addi- 
tion, grave doubts will be cast on such 
arguments in regard to other legislation. 
Whether or not voluntary solutions to 
economic problems are possible is the 
sole issue here. And how it is resolved in 
this case will have far-reaching legisla- 
tive consequences. 

One fact must be evident—Congress 
has given a clear mandate that undue 
proliferation must cease. And in many 
respects the mandate in the House ver- 
sion is more clearly set forth than in the 
earlier Senate version. 

First, the House removed the Senate’s 
complex procedural steps. All appeal pro- 
cedures were removed in regard to this 
provision. 

Second, the House removed all the 
“due regard” provisions which would 
have required extensive evidence by the 
agency in five different categories, all 
difficult of proof. 

Third, the House removed all excep- 
tions to the provision contained in the 
Senate bill. 

Fourth, the House version requires a 
yearly report to Congress and sugges- 
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tions for legislation if voluntary proce- 
dures are not working. 

The final act, therefore, removes all 
exemptions, all strictures regarding 
specific finds to be made by the agency 
and all appeal procedures which had 
been contained in the Senate version. 

The House action, agreed to by the 
Senate, makes clear the intent of Con- 
gress that the “unreasonable weight and 
measure” provision be a simple, direct 
and uncluttered demand” to industry 
to work out reasonable solutions with 
the Department of Commerce or face 
tough mandatory legislation. 

A word is also in order on the concept 
of “undue proliferation.” It does not re- 
fer to numbers alone but must be con- 
sidered in relationship to the product 
market involved. It is a relative term. An 
individual manufacturer may have no 
more than four separate weights. And 
his principal competitors may have no 
more than four separate weights. But if 
the weights are not standardized so that 
in the aggregate the consumer is faced 
with a larger number of differing weights 
in competing brands, undue prolifera- 
tion may exist. The purpose of this pro- 
vision is not to encourage a counting 
game—rather to consider realistically 
the problem of the consumer in attempt- 
ing to compare prices of competing 
brands. 

Shifting to another area, at the time 
the bill was passed I said: 

The Senate Truth-in-Packaging bill de- 
clared it a policy of the United States to 
assist consumers by “facilitating price com- 
parisons.” The House very deliberately 
changed the word “price” to value“, and 
this change has been concurred in by the 
Senate. What this means is that the U.S. 
Congress has now assumed responsibility for 
assisting consumers by facilitating “value 
comparisons.” This declaration is significant 
because it enlarges Congressional policy to 
include “quality” comparison—a component 
of value. This “quality” element has vastly 
greater implications than the more limited 
concept of price. For instance, it opens the 
door to consideration of legislation such as 
grade labelling and government testing of 
consumer products. 


After passage of the bill the reason for 
change was given a different interpre- 
tation by the author of the amendment, 
Congressman Gilligan. He said: 

It is designed to insure that the govern- 
ment agencies and officials charged with 
enforcing the law and issuing regulations 
thereunder do not exercse the powers con- 
ferred upon them, particularly section 5, for 
the sole purpose of facilitating a mathe- 
matical computation; that is, a price com- 
parison, in the supermarket aisle. Price is 
only one element in a consumer value de- 
cision; other factors of equal or greater im- 
portance are product performance, the con- 
venience of the package, and the suitabil- 
ity of the size or quantity of the product in 
satisfying a consumer's personal desire or 
need. Obviously what constitutes value is 
highly subjective. 


Congressman Gilligan did not give this 
explanation until the act had been 
passed by both houses, hence is not part 
of the Congressional history of the bill 
when one determines congressional in- 
tent. 

It seemed to me that the House 
amendment was clear and unambiguous 
on its face. Changing the word “price” 
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to “value”, it appears to me now, as it 
did at the time of consideration and pas- 
sage, obviously adds the element of qual- 
ity to the policy statement. Had Con- 
gressman Gilligan made his after-the- 
fact explanation before the bill was 
passed, there are many of us who might 
not have been so ready to accept the 
amendment. 

Indeed, the conferees’ report states: 

Section 2 of the Senate-passed bill states 
that the label on packages of consumer com- 
modities should facilitate “price compari- 
sons, and section 5(c) of the Senate-passed 
bill provides that the discretionary regula- 
tory requirements would be applicable where 
necessary to facilitate price“ comparisons. 
In both instances, the House amendment 
uses the term “value” in lieu of “price”. 
The conference substitute adopts the House 
version and uses the term “value” in both 
instances. The conferees wish to make clear 
that the concept of “value comparison” is 
broader than the concept of price compari- 
son“ and includes the latter within the 
former at a very important factor in mak- 
ing a value comparison. 


This is the only reference I am aware 
of either in the floor debates or in any 
report on the matter. And I for one ac- 
cepted the language at face value. It is 
doubtful that the clear, unambiguous 
language can be modified by the un- 
spoken motives of the sponsor. 

One last word. Relatively modest re- 
quests were made by the agencies in- 
volved for appropriations to cover their 
truth-in-packaging activities. These 
were cut, in some cases substantially, by 
the House Appropriations Committee. It 
would indeed be ironic if, after 5 years 
of legislative battle ending in almost 
unanimous congressional approval, the 
war was to be lost because of inadequate 
agency appropriations. 

The bill is entitled to a fair chance. 
The consumer is entitled to save the 
money which proper agency response to 
the law’s direction will make available. 

It is neither good economics nor good 
sense after a house has been built to let 
it rot by saving a few dollars on paint. 

I am confident that the modest re- 
quests will be restored, for certainly this, 
at least, is the commitment of Congress 
to the American consumer implicit in 
passage of the legislation. 

The truth-in-packaging bill is a his- 
toric breakthrough in consumer legisla- 
tion. It heralds increasing congressional 
awareness of consumer problems. The 
measure of its application depends on 
agency determination and good sense 
and industry cooperation. The outcome 
will determine the direction of congres- 
sional action for many years to come in 
this field. I would hope that an aware- 
ness of this basic fact is clear to all con- 
cerned. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES AND OP- 
PORTUNITIES OF ADVERTISING’S 
FUTURE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, per- 
haps the most encouraging development 
in the past few years in the marketing 
and advertising of consumer goods has 
been the strong call for enlightened self- 
regulation raised within industry itself. 
I know of a no more enlightened voice 
than that of Frederick E. Baker, a leader 
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in the advertising industry, both in his 
hometown of Seattle and nationally. 

In his role as vice president- ethics for 
the American Advertising Federation, 
Fred Baker delivered, on June 25, in 
Long Beach, Calif., a speech on “The 
Responsibilities and Opportunities of 
Advertising’s Future,” in which he as- 
serts the need for strong and meaningful 
self-policing by the advertising industry 
itself. In that speech, he outlined a new 
program for the establishment of ethics 
committees in local advertising clubs to 
enable the advertisers, themselves, to im- 
plement their excellent “Advertising 
Code of American Business.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this speech be printed in its 
entirety at the close of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES AND OPPORTUNITIES OF 
ADVERTISING’S 
(Speech by Frederick E. Baker) 

This noon, let’s think together as to where 
advertising presently is, and the likelihood 
of its future. 

To people who do not earn their living in 
advertising, or in related fields such as mar- 
keting, advertising can mean any of a num- 
ber of things. 

It can mean the convenience of knowing 
where desired goods or services are to be 
found—what brand, what features and at 
what price. 

It can mean the instrument that helps 
provide them news and entertainment. 

It can mean news itself—new items—new 
approaches—new services—new time-saving 
devices—new opportunities. 

It can mean a method of disposing of some- 
thing of their own—perhaps through the 
classified section. 

It can mean the frustration of an ex- 
penditure based on misleading claims. 

It can also mean the frustration caused by 
messages in poor taste. 

For the most part, people appreciate ad- 
vertising. Consciously, or unconsciously, they 
recognize advertising performs a vital func- 
tion and is here to stay. 

Only when we who do earn our living in 
advertising “play games” with the consum- 
ing public do they rise in righteous indig- 
nation. 

So our first responsibility is to not “play 
games.” 

Not all the advertising you read or hear 
today is great advertising. Very little is, in 
fact. Most is good. Some not good at all. A 
small part is obnoxious or atrocious. 

So our second responsibility is to con- 
stantly strive for great advertising—and 
never be satisfied with anything less than 
good. Never the obnoxious. Never the atro- 
cious. 

Basically, advertising is the presentation 
of facts in an interesting and effective man- 
ner. 

So our third responsibility is to know what 
the facts are. It follows, then, our fourth 
responsibility is to present our communica- 
tion in an interesting and effective manner. 

Advertising is intended to fill a need, satis- 
fy a want, or create a desire. No one, of con- 
sequence, has ever quarreled with advertis- 
ing’s role in filling a need. Or even to satisfy 
a want. Some critics do not agree that cre- 
ating a desire is a virtue. However, if there 
could be no advertising except to fill a need, 
or satisfy a want we would be back in the 
horse and buggy days for certain. 

Without creating a desire, there would be 
no automobiles, airplanes, refrigerators, 
freezers, washers, dryers, advanced technol- 
ogy in foods, or clothing, or furniture, or 
housing—you name it. 
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So our fifth responsibility is to fill a need, 
satisfy a want, or create a desire. 

There is more to advertising than facts, 
creative ideas and clarity of expression. 
There is the construction of the advertising 
itself, be it print or broadcast. 

Hence our sixth responsibility is to make 
certain we have assembled the proper, and 
best, physical ingredients for a successful 
ad — type — engraving — art — photog- 
raphy — sound — film, etc. 

The best of ads, with an inefficient media 
selection is a great waste of the advertiser's 
dollars. 

So our seventh responsibility calls for in- 
telligent media strategy and selection. We 
must know the demographies which apply to 
our needed audience and evaluate what 
medium, or media, best deliver the needed 
audience, 

This is beginning to sound like a primer on 
advertising—and such certainly is not my 
intention. Let me close this phase of the dis- 
cussion by talking a minute about the most 
important responsibility of all—the respon- 
sibility of personal attitude. 

Advertising seems to be such a glamorous 
business that sometimes we forget the de- 
votion to detail so necessary if advertising 
is to function properly. Even the giants in 
this business must do their homework, Yes— 
with perspiration and wrinkled collars even. 
There are so many chances for a slip—or a 
poorly thought out decision—or careless han- 
dling—or insufficient, perhaps even inaccu- 
rate, information. One slip—mistake in judg- 
ment, or inferior performance, and a part 
of somebody’s money goes down the tube. 

The kind of responsibilities we have been 
discussing have always been a part of adver- 
tising, are today, and will be so in the future. 
They, and others, are the responsibilities 
which must be met if fine, effective advertis- 
ing is to result. 

We have another responsibility which does 
not relate so much to individual advertise- 
ments, It relates, primarily, to the immediate 
problems which face the advertising indus- 
try. Some of these stem from our own ac- 
tions, or failures. 

Inherent in meeting this responsibility is 
also one of the great opportunities for ad- 
vertising's future. I am referring now to our 
ethical or moral responsibility. 

Let's take a hard, realistic look at the facts 
of life. We are an immense business—14 or 
15 or 16 or 17 or 18 billions a year are spent 
in advertising trying to convince people 
about something. Some authority said the 
average person is exposed to 1500 or 1600 ad- 
vertising impressions every day. There are 
people, in and out of government, who be- 
lieve we in this business enjoy too much 
freedom—that in the public interest we 
should be subject to more and more regula- 
tion and confinement. Who are these people? 
Some are well meaning citizens who genu- 
inely believe the power of motivation that 
we enjoy is too great. Others are trouble 
makers or nit-pickers who get their own ego 
satisfactions by raising Cain with nice people 
like us. They write inspired letters to their 
state legislators and Congressmen. They are 
for truth in packaging—truth in lending— 
truth in everything. 

Well, so are we—but more about that a bit 
later. 

We need to understand the elected office 
holder and the career public servant, also. 
The elected office holder keeps his eye on two 
balls—all the time. One ball relates to his 
continuing to hold office. Here he needs 
issues—popular issues—vote-getting issues. 
Currently, the entire “consumer interest” is- 
sue is just a dandy. Being for the consumer 
is like being for the flag and motherhood. In 
the months and years ahead we can expect 
unrelenting pressure on our business in the 
name of consumer interest. 

The other ball relates to trying to do an 
effective, hopefully statesmanlike job in the 
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day-by-day meeting of his responsibilities. 
With the multitude of legislation introduced 
each session, be it state or national govern- 
ment, his job is not an easy one—particularly 
if he is conscientious and sincere. 

So when the two balls seem to follow the 
same line of flight something is likely to hap- 
pen. That's where we are right now, with a 
deep consumer interest on the part of citizens 
and a myriad of legislation designed to appeal 
to them and cure any or all of the ills 
allegedly involved. 

Before progressing further, a word about 
the career public servant. Here I refer to the 
people on the Federal Trade Commission, 
Food and Drug Administration, Justice De- 
partment, Department of Commerce, the Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President for Consumer 
Affairs, etc. We are thinking here, also, about 
both the appointed executives and their 
staffs. 

Most of these people are highly dedicated. 
Most of them could earn a better living— 
more money—outside of government than in- 
side. While some hold deep-seated preju- 
dices—most of them try very hard to be fair 
minded. 

As AAW Vice President-Legislation for two 
years; as General Chairman of the AFA-AAW 
Washington Conference in 1966, and as a 
member, for the past 8 or 9 years of the 4A 
Committee of the Board on Government and 
Public Relations, I have come to know most 
of these people quite well indeed. 

When I was selected last fall as AAF’s Vice 
President-Ethics, it seemed to me two things 
needed to be done—and promptly. The first 
was to attempt to remove the dialogue be- 
tween government and our business from a 
public dialogue into a private dialogue. With 
this in mind, while at this year’s Washington 
Conference, I had a very fine meeting with 
Esther Peterson. I promised her that if things 
the government was up to disturbed us (in 
the AAF) we would not make speeches about 
it but would contact her, or the proper gov- 
ernmental agency. In turn, if she had com- 
plaints about advertising, instead of making 
a speech on it she would refer the problem to 
us. Only if we were unsuccessful in meeting 
the problem would the matter go further. We 
shook hands on it—she kept her word and 
we have been keeping ours. We are working 
right now on a problem referred to the office 
now held by Betty Furness by a New York 
Congressman, We are doing it with AAF 
Board approval and through AAF channels, 

It is our purpose to maintain this identical 
relationship with Chairman Paul Rand Dixon 
of the Federal Trade Commission, with Food 
and Drug’s Dr. Goddard, with Senator Warren 
Magnuson, Chairman of the powerful Senate 
Commerce Committee, with Commerce Secre- 
tary Sandy Trowbridge, and their associates 
and staffs. We will continue, of course, to 
clear the bulk of our matters of mutual 
interest with Betty Furness. 

The Board of AAF understands this policy 
and approves it. 

The second thing I believe needed to be 
done was to establish a positive, constructive 
program of action within AAF designed to 
recognize that, from time to time, advertising 
does have shortcomings—so it thereby is im- 
portant that we keep our own house in order. 

We are responsible for the Advertising Code 
of American Business. We, and the National 
Better Business Bureau, are its primary 
champions. This code has also been endorsed 
by about 30 additional national associations. 

We are now entering into a new program 
for implementing the Advertising Code. 

The purpose of this program is to develop 
and sustain an effective method for reducing 
the incidents of advertising which fail to 
comply with the basic tenets of the Adver- 
tising Code of American Business; and to 
accomplish this by encouraging voluntary 
self-regulation by the advertiser. 

It is intended that the program be devel- 
oped and implemented as a joint effort be- 
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tween the local advertising club and the local 
Better Business Bureau. We have requested 
that each advertising club establish an Ethics 
Committee. Our suggestion is that the com- 
mittee consist of three representatives each, 
from advertising agencies, advertisers, media 
and suppliers. 

As a beginning step, the officers of the local 
ad club, together with the appointed Ethics 
Committee chairman, confer with the officers 
of the local Better Business Bureau and re- 
quest the appointment of a comparable group 
from the Better Business Bureau so that a 
Joint Committee on Ethics, AAF-BBB, can 
be established for the local area. 

The Committee's basic function would be 
to review specific advertisements submitted 
to it which are believed to be false or mis- 
leading in contest; or otherwise fail to meet 
the standards required by the Advertising 
Code for American Business. 

„ As a reminder—this is a condensation of 
the Code: 

1. Truth—Advertising shall tell the truth 
and reveal significant facts. 

2. Responsibility—Advertising agencies and 
advertisers shall be willing to provide sub- 
stantiation of claims. 

3. Taste and Decency— Advertising shall 
be free of statements, illustrations or im- 
plications offensive to good taste or public 
decency. 

4. Disparagement— Advertising shall offer 
merchandise or service on its merits, and 
refrain from attacking competitors unfairly 
or disparaging their products or services. 

5. Bait Advertising— Advertising shall offer 
only merchandise or services readily avail- 
able at the advertised price. 

6. Guarantees and Warranties—Advertis- 
ing of guarantees and warranties shall be 
explicit. 

7. Price Claims—Advertising shall avoid 
false or misleading price or savings claims. 

8. Unprovable Claims— Advertising shall 
avoid use of exaggerated or unprovable 
claims. 

9. Testimonials—Advertising containing 
testimonials shall be limited to those of 
competent witnesses reflecting a real and 
honest choice. 

At the outset, the membership of both the 
Ad Club and the Better Business Bureau 
should be advised of the Ethics Committee's 
formation and purpose, It should be made 
clear to the members of both organizations 
that should anyone find an advertisement 
which he or she believes fails to meet the 
standards of the Advertising Code for Amer- 
ican Business, they should send it to the 
Ethics Committee for review and action. 
It is left to the discretion of the local ad 
club and Better Business Bureau as to the 
timing of advising the general public that 
the program is in being and available to 
anyone disturbed by an advertisement. 

Two courses of action would be open to 
the Ethics Committee. 

(1) After review and discussion, the com- 
mittee may determine that the advertise- 
ment in question is correct in its claims and 
that it is not in violation of the Code. If 
so, the committee’s finding should be for- 
warded to the inquirer in an appropriate 
letter. One of the responsibilities of the 
Ethics Committee is education. It is impor- 
tant that when an advertisement is mistak- 
enly questioned by the consumer as being 
false or misleading, the true facts be given 
the consumer from the Committee's analysis. 
Otherwise, the consumer may continue to 
carry a false Judgment against the advertiser. 

(2) After review and discussion, the Com- 
mittee may conclude that the advertise- 
ment in question is indeed false or mislead- 
ing; or that it does not meet the require- 
ments of the Code. If so, two representatives 
of the Committee, one from the ad club, the 
other from the Better Business Bureau 
would make a personal call on the advertiser 
pointing out how and why his advertising 
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fails to meet the Code requirements. In addi- 
tion, suggestions could be made as to how 
the advertisement in question might be 
altered in order to conform to standards. The 
advertiser would be asked to voluntarily 
cease and desist said advertisement until 
appropriate changes were accomplished. 

It is extremely important that the tone 
and approach of these personal conversations 
be professional and friendly. Honest mis- 
takes in advertising copy are easily made by 
the advertiser or his agency. We recognize, 
also, false and misleading statements are 
sometimes intentional. Either way, personal 
contacts by advertising and business repre- 
sentatives should be friendly, dignified, 
patient and professional. 

It is believed that the majority of those 
advertisers who are so contacted would vol- 
untarily comply with the suggestions made. 
However, if the advertiser chooses not to 
comply, and the situation is flagrant, he, 
should be made aware that a formal com- 
plaint will be filed with the Better Business 
Bureau, 

At this point no further action would be 
taken by the Ethics Committee. Any fur- 
ther action would be handled through reg- 
ular Better Business Bureau channels. 

Once again, the committee should report 
final disposition of each case to the original 
inquirer. The consumer is then assured that 
something has been done about his com- 
plaint. 

At the Houston AAF convention a few days 
ago, the head of the New York Better Busi- 
mess Bureau advised that an extensive survey 
conducted upon several thousand consumer 
complaints indicated only a very small per- 
cent—less than 3%—would in any way fall 
under the category we have been discussing. 
Yet this small portion of the whole spec- 
trum of advertising is precisely what causes 
our problems with Congress, the regulatory 
agencies and state legislatures. 

With our fine ad clubs, teamed up with 
equally fine Better Business Bureaus in 
approximately 180 cities throughout this na- 
tion, we should be able to make a marked 
contribution for the betterment of the ad- 
vertising industry and the consuming pub- 
lic. 

This is our great opportunity. 

This is our great responsibility. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brewster in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 394) authorizing the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the President of the Senate to sign 
enrolled bills and joint resolutions duly 
passed by the two Houses and found 
truly enrolled. 


AUTHORITY TO RECEIVE MESSAGES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Secretary of the Senate be authorized to 
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receive messages from the House of Rep- 
resentatives during the adjournment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT—LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS ACT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, 
when H.R. 10368, the Legislative Appro- 
priations Act, is reported, it be made the 
pending business before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I reiterate the words of the major- 
ity leader earlier today in putting the 
membership of the Senate on notice that 
when the Senate convenes on Monday, 
July 10, the legislative appropriations 
bill will be before the Senate, at which 
time we expect to have rollcalls. 

The majority leader expresses the hope 
that Senators will be here so that the 
Senate may proceed with rollcalls and 
dispatch its business accordingly. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY, 
JULY 10, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, pursuant to the terms of the con- 
current resolution previously agreed to, 
I move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until Monday, July 10, 1967, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 11 
o'clock and 53 minutes a.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Monday, July 10, 
1967, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 29, 1967: 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
CoMMISSION 


Clifford L. Alexander, Jr., of New York, to 
be a member of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission for the term expiring 
July 1, 1972, vice Stephen Shulman, 


IN THE Am FORCE 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Air Force, under the 
appropriate provisions of chapter 835, title 
10, United States Code, as amended. All offi- 
cers are subject to physical examination re- 
quired by law. 

To be lieutenant colonels 

Abrams, Edwards, Jr., 38122. 

Abramson, Emanuel M., 37586. 

Adams, Michael E., 37342. 

Adams, William D., 36775. 

Ainsley, Edward J., 37912. 

Akers, Charles H., 38023. 


Alexander, Jack D., 38465. 
Alford, Frank B., Jr., 37300. 
Algeo, John B., 23925. 
Allbright, William F., 37927. 
Allgood, Vernon L., 37783. 
Alloway, William G., 36102, 
Along, Joseph D., 38401. 
Alton, Noel S., 37792. 
Amend, Billy T., 37472. 
Ames, Douglas M., 22584. 
Andersen, Howard J., 37148. 
Anderson, Hugh B., Jr., 37999. 
Anderson, Hunter W., 17737. 
Anderson, James R. 37707. 
Anderson, Philip B., Jr., 52832. 
Anderson, Stanley L., 25532. 
Armistead, Victor, 37546. 
Armitage, John V., 64432. 
Armstrong, Donald N., 837449. 
Arney, Cloyd L., 37866. 
Arnold, Howard B., Jr., 17651. 
Arpke, Charles K., 23834. 
Arriaga, Eusebio, 38463. 
Arrington, Harry B., 38414. 
Ash, William O., 38118. 
Atterbury, Wilfer R., 3'7700. 
Aubel, Clark L., 37498. 
Aulbach, Charles E., 37386. 
Ault, Clyde E., 37806. 
Averett, John B., 38374. 
Baca, Leo C., 16704. 
Bachman, Jay G., 20752. 
Bachtelle, Stewart M., 38024. 
Bacon, Thomas R., 38054. 
Bacon, William P., 38200. 

, Richard W., 37225. 
Bailey, Cecil D., 38407. 
Bailey, William K., 37316. 
Baird, Jack R., Jr., 52480. 
Baisley, William D., 17386. 
Baker, Bert L., 37384. 
Baker, Charles E., 38146. 
Baker, Dwight R., Jr., 37201. 
Balch, Clayton L., 23734. 
Baldwin, Ernest A., 37653. 
Ballew, Monte, Jr., 37155. 
Banks, Roland L., Jr., 64441. 
Barfield, Herman E., 38462. 
Barger, Richard D., 38303. 
Barker, Clyde E., 38471. 
Barker, William R., 23880. 
Barnard, John R., 17920. 
Barnes, George W., Jr., 21467. 
Barnes, William B., 52378. 
Barrow, Ruffin C., 37008. 
Bartels, Henry G., 64425. 
Barth, Jack E., 37676. 
Barthel, George J., Jr., 38419. 
Bartlett, William H., Jr., 37212. 
Barton, James R., 38087. 
Basco, Johnnie M., 37493. 
Basler, Sterling A., 52529. 
Batson, Gerald W., 24365. 
Bauer, James H., 38420. 
Baumgartner, Jack E., 37482. 
Beal, Frederick R., 37717. 
Beatie, Charles F., Jr., 38143. 
Beaumont, Lee C., Jr., 37685. 
Beaver, Robert R., 52527. 
Becker, Clarence E., 37356. 
Beckett, James V., 36430. 
Bedell, Charles H., 37948. 
Bell, John C., Jr., 37611. 
Bell, William I., 37345. 
Bellovin, Milton, 17686. 
Benner, James W., 36275. 
Bennett, Gayle M., 38034. 
Bennett, Wesley E., 52435. 
Berbec, Cornelius P., 37741. 
Berggreen, Cole J., 23941. 
Berkovitz, Martin, 37347. 
Berman, John J., 37284. 
Berner, Lawrence E., 52402. 
Bernier, Joseph P. L., 37264. 
Beseler, Eldon S., 38193. 
Bijold, Eugene J., 38329. 
Billman, Joe T., 36334. 
Biltoft, Max O., 64459. 
Bishop, Russell, 27678. 
Bixler, Kenneth, 37914. 
Black, William E., 38282. 
Blackburn, William R., 38403. 


June 29, 1967 


June 29, 1967 


Blair, Emerson B., 37246. 
Blanchard, Felix A., 17692, 
Blanchard, Lionel D., 37667. 
Blandin, Robert W., 23735. 
Bocken, Richard C., 25612. 
Bohne, Robert E., 38018. 
Bold, John E., 52407. 
Bolstridge, Leslie J., 37719. 
Bone, Vernon F., 37861. 
Bontempo, John C., 37280. 
Booth, Joseph B., 37723. 
Boots, Maurice J., 24392. 
Borini, John N., 38159. 
Borresen, Edward W., 25786. 
Boster, Charles F., 37552. 
Bouldin, Richard J., 38338. 
Bourke, Donald W., 38055. 
Bourque, Arthur D., 38328. 
Bouvier, Arthur O., Jr., 38012. 
Bowe, Donovan K., 36509. 
Bowen, Robert W., 37743. 
Bower, John A. B., 37630. 
Boyce, Harris S., 37022. 
Boyce, James T., 37626. 
Boyd, John H., 38015. 
Boyle, Joseph M., 37731. 
Boynton, John B., 37826. 
Brady, Francis R., 37620. 
Brady, Joseph C., 48803. 
Brady, William A. 37446. 
Brashear, Wesley C., 37818. 
Braun, James A., 37978. 
Braun, Leo M., 52423. 
Breding, Robert H., 52344. 
Breedlove, James M., 17671. 
Brennan, Herbert O., 17653. 
Breslauer, Irving H., 37525. 
Brewer, James L., 52489. 
Brewer, William M., 37917. 
Bridges, Benjamin E., 38111. 
Bright, Bruce B., 38312. 
Bright, William A., Jr., 37591. 
Brisick, Edward J., 21480. 
Brooks, Joseph E., 37600. 
Broshek, John A., 37406. 
Brothers, Walter F., 37592. 
Brower, Walter L., 37526. 
Brown, Earle P., 36309. 
Brown, Edward G., Jr., 52416. 
Brown, Elton D., 36701. 
Brown, Francis O., 52342. 
Brown, Walter A., Jr., 52419. 
Brown, William Y., 37149. 
Bruner, Evan R., 37359. 
Brunner, Leroy P., 60037. 
Bryant, Charles S., 37722. 
Bryant, Robert L., Jr., 38270. 
Buck, Wendell R., 37033. 
Bueker, Frederick L., 37786. 
Buie, John H., 36099. 
Buihner, Norman E., 36597. 
Bullard, Thomas L., 52403. 
Bulow, Charles W., 37957. 
Bunch, Charles L., 37857. 
Burgenheim, Miles E., 37829. 
Burgnon, Eugene L., 52464. 
Burke, Wesley A., 37444. 
Burkett, Homer H., 52413. 
Burnett, William R., 25798. 
Burns, Erit L., 37590. 

Burns, Warren L., 38237. 
Burry, Frank J., Jr., 52338. 
Burton, James E., 37657. 
Burton, Roy J., 37989. 
Butcher, Budd H., 37241. 
Butler, Eugene H., 38135. 
Byrne, Joseph K., 37294. 
Cain, Earl W., 37838. 
Caldwell, Charles E., 37994. 
Callanan, William E., 38100. 
Cameron, Robert J., 37941. 
Campbell, Jack O., 38349. 
Campbell, Oliver F., 37698. 
Cann, James P., 37438. 

Cann, Robert E., 37810. 

Card, Edward R., Jr., 38347. 
Carey, Woodrow T., 52382. 
Carlisle, Joe L., 37728. 
Carlson, Donald D., 17916. 


Carpenter, William S., Jr., 17667. 


Carr, Charles C., 38365. 
Carroll, Bill J., 17292. 
Carson, Anthony H., 38386. 


Carson, Robert K., 37410. 
Carter, Braxton, 23726. 
Carter, Duffey A., 36270. 
Carter, Paul T., 52396. 
Cartwright, Lewis E., 38052. 
Caselman, Everett, Jr., 32406. 
Cassil, John F., 38056. 
Castillo, Bennie, 52507. 
Castleberry, Woodie O., 37361. 
Caughron, Kenneth D., 38038. 
Cayton, Cecil B., 36426. 

Cecil, Floyd M., 37799. 
Chalker, Albert E., Jr., 37629. 
Chandler, Charles B., Jr., 37341. 
Chapman, Jack W., 36228. 
Chapman, Kenneth E., 52331, 
Chapman, Lewis T., 37331. 
Charon, Hubert J., 64404. 
Chase, Levi R., 37352. 
Chason, Robert L., 27680. 
Chernis, Philip B., 52526. 
Childers, David C., 37828. 
Childers, Raymond R., 48794. 
Christian, Harold K., 37908. 
Christian, William S., Jr., 38269. 
Christie, Douglas S., Jr., 60028. 
Church, Frank C., 37759. 
Ciccolella, John E., 38197. 
Clark, Allen C., 37250. 

Clark, Charles M., Jr., 64423. 
Clark, Donald M., 38355. 
Clark, Frederick W., 38443. 
Clark, Howard W., 38309. 
Clark, Jack W., 37378. 

Clees, Robert J., 38162. 
Clement, Leonard L., 37496. 
Clemovitz, Fred, 37938. 

Clift, William H., 36235. 
Coapman, A. L., 52503. 
Cochran, Robert W., 38233. 
Cochran, William F., 38302. 
Cockman, Chester W., 37639. 
Cohn, Murray E., 37932. 
Coleman, Robert D., 37257. 
Collins, John W., 37455. 
Comstock, William P., 37182. 
Connor, James J., Jr., 38413. 
Connors, John A., 38105. 
Conrey, Robert L., 37355. 
Consta, Arthur L., 23718. 
Coon, William R. Jr., 37762. 
Cooper, Edwin H., 36215. 
Cooper, Robert W., 37171. 
Cooper, William E., 52496. 
Copeland, Bert F., 38459. 
Corbin, William D., 38164. 
Cottongim, John E., 17626. 
Coulter, John M., 37454. 
Coulter, Richard R., 38096. 
Coumbs, Thomas J., 52427. 
Courtney, Richard D., 36558. 
Covarrubias, Robert W., 37705. 
Covi, Angelo G., 38475. 
Cowan, William M., 38318. 
Cox, Philip S., 64445. 

Coyne, John M. Jr., 17688. 
Crain, Forest B., 64464. 
Crawford, Milton N., 38241. 
Crawford, William A., Jr., 21797. 
Crook, Frank D., 37545. 
Cross, Cecil J., 52457. 
Crowder, Jess W., 37292. 
Crozier, Harry J., 37357. 
Crumplar, John R., 37189. 
Cullen, Ray W., 38379. 
Cummins, Charles O., 52393. 
Cuomo, Stephen D., 38576. 
Custer, Samuel A., 37711. 
Daggett, Stanley A., Jr., 37439. 
Dailey, Warren, 37849. 
Dakan, Spencer G., 52522. 
Daniels, William L., 38357. 
Danyliw, Bohdan, 24553. 
Darcy, Edward J., 38022. 
Daries, Stanton G., 25779. 
Darilek, Allen H., 52472. 
David, Lester T., 37832. 
Davis, Benjamin W., 37892. 
Davis, Frank R., 37809. 
Davis, Howard S., 21521. 
Davis, John G., 37254. 

Davis, Shadrach E., 38046. 
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Davison, Fred, 37219. 
Dean, John C., 38225. 
Debellefeuille, Jean O., 38422. 
DeJonghe, Joseph J., 38009. 
Delaney, Louis A., 38405. 
Delano, Willard A., 52303. 
Delaune, Herman L., 17915. 
Delise, Dominic V., 36966. 
Dempsey, William E., 37190. 
Desens, Sherwin G., 38449. 
Desmond, James A., 38244. 
Dess, William J., 64433. 
Detrick, William R., 23733. 
Devitt, John R., 37811. 
DeWitt, John E., 52442. 
Dewland, John J., 52432. 
Dey, Howard E., 52506. 
Dicks, Norman R., 37610. 
Dickson, Harry H., 37929. 
Diefenderfer, William H., 64468. 
Diehl, Carl W., Jr., 37397. 
Dillard, George E., 17542. 
Dilley, Riley N., 37757. 
Dixon, Jack C., Jr., 24263. 
Dixon, Joseph P., 52401. 
Dombrowski, Joseph A., 37616. 
Donegan, Charles E., 18283. 
Dorfman, Herman, 37511. 
Dorries, Garland W., 38252. 
Doty, John C., Jr., 52362. 
Doughty, David H., 20722. 
Dowd, Robert H., 37207. 
Dowd, William H., 52366. 
Downey, William J., 52421. 
Downhill, Jack E., 24587. 
Drake, Flavious F., 26773. 
Driskill, Sanford G., 52458. 
Druary, John W., 38222. 
Drumm, William H., Jr., 28224. 
Duame, Donald D. 37925. 
Dubisher, Francis E., 38396. 
„Philip T., 37222. 
Dukes, Sterling W., 24420. 
Dulin, John W., 37312. 
Dunham, David M., 17663. 
Dunlap, Jack R., 37153. 
Dunn, Edward W., 37327. 
Dunn, James M., 25800. 
Dunn, Roscoe B., 52490. 
Dunning, Hal H., 37575. 
Dunstan, Albert J., 52434. 
Dutton, Dutton C., 38126. 
Earhart, Charles A., 36046. 
Earle, Guy C., 37025. 
Early, James W., 38342. 
Easley, Richard K., 52347. 
Eastman, Burns R., 22782, 
Eatman, Jack B., 38108. 
Eaton, Alfred F., 37683. 
Eberle, Harold J., 17628. 
Eccles, Clifton W., 52356. 
Eckenroth, Philip L., 38351. 
Eddy, Egbert B., 23728. 
Edmisten, Stamy E., Jr., 52470. 
Edwards, Harry L., 37962. 
Ehart, William G., 36568. 
Ellet, Marshall J., 37701. 
Elliott, Robert A., 37333. 
Ellis, Leonard L., Jr., 37240. 
Ellison, William E., 38247. 
Ells, David E., 48812. 
Elmendorf, Harry H., 38291. 
Elvin, Bruce M., 37969. 
Elwood, John E., 52351. 
Emminger, Robert M., 37430. 
Engel, Henry J., 38305. 
Engelhardt, Raymond E., 52474. 
Enos, James W., 17645. 
Entwistle, Harry G., 37194. 
Enyeart, Robert E., 52377. 
Erickson, Robert E., 38658. 
Ervin, Delbert J., 37255. 
Erwin, Otis H., 37185. 
Evans, Carl V., 52519. 
Evans, James D., 37221. 
Ewan, Ernest O., 37213. 
Fabiani, Henry L., 37297. 
Fagan, James B., 22834. 
Fahrney, John W., 25608. 
Faour, George F., 37268. 
Farar, Marvin B. D., 37951. 
Farmer, Francis A. D., Jr., 36776. 
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Farnham, Arthur E., Jr., 38178. 
Feeney, Vincent G., 38017. 
Feezel, Ralph S., 37585. 

Fels, Edward T., Jr., 37551. 
Fennell, William E., Jr., 37733. 
Fenton, John S., 52397. 
Fenton, Melvyn, 38179. 
Fergerson, Jack B., 37796. 
Ferguson, George W., 52345. 
Fernandez, Gonzalo, 17577. 
Ferranti, Anthony J., 38412. 
Finn, Lawrence R., 37890. 
Fioretti, Edward A., 52521. 
Fiorillo, John A., 37252. 
Fisher, James B., 37481, 
Fisher, James L., 52473. 
Fithian, Ben L., 38256. 
Flaherty, Leo F., 24711. 
Flanders, Donald V., 37244. 
Fleckenstein, George J., 52483. 
Fleischer, Herbert L., 37536. 
Fleming, Edward F., 75779. 
Fleming, Glenn E., 37335. 
Fleming, Paul F., 37475. 
Floto, Carl T., Jr., 38216. 
Flowers, Dale L., 36638. 
Flusche, Raymond P., 37509. 
Folmar, William E., 37414. 
Fontanella, Charles E., 37530. 
Forbes, Thomas R., 36058. 
Ford, James J., 24350. 
Foster, Charles T., 38148. 
Fouts, Sidney L., 37158. 
Fowkes, William, 37870. 
Fox, Cecil E., 17600. 
Franklin, Earl N., 52449. 
Frazier, Foster F., Jr., 38288. 
Frederick, James A., Jr., 52361. 
Freeman, Melvin B., 52440. 
French, A. L., Jr., 37141. 
French, Faye E., 23716. 

Frey, George A., 36091. 

Frey, Raymond E., 52381. 
Fry, Kenneth L., 38192. 
Fuerst, Milton, 38051. 
Fugett, Kenneth A., 64472. 
Fuller, Henry C., Jr., 37062. 
Funk, Dale R., 52477. 

Gabel, Wilfred V., 52412. 
Gaffney, Joseph H., 37844. 
Gagnier, James L., 37382. 
Gahagan, James D., 37734. 
Galgan, John C., Jr., 37724. 
Gall, Joseph A., 52441. 
Gallman, Robert B., 64429. 
Galyean, Marcus W., 38415. 
Gambel, Burrel B., 37195. 
Gannon, William J., 37542. 
Garces, John R., Jr., 36349. 
Garcia, Jan, 38383. 

Gard, Samuel A., 38001. 
Gardner, John F., 23784. 
Gardner, Robert G., 37893. 
Garland, Jack C., 37833. 
Garrabrants, Edson L., 17622. 
Garrett, Charles A., 52355. 
Garrett, Everette T., 64439. 
Garrison, Edward L., 37953. 
Garwood, David E., 52415. 
Gates, Albert E., Jr., 36919. 
Gates, Paul N., 37050. 
Gaumond, George W., 37309. 
Gautschi, Fred H., Jr., 21490. 
Gayle, Benjamin B., Jr., 37992. 
Gerhart, Paul E., 38026. 
Gerwig, John W., 37703. 
-Giannarelli, Errico G., 37680. 
Gieseman, Earl R., Jr., 38275. 
Gilbert, Reginald G. M., 37200. 
Gilchrist, Guy G., Jr., 38234, 
Giles, Garland E., 37281. 
Gilligan, Thomas C., 37146. 
Gillis, Mallon A., 38364, 
Gilmer, Harold P., 37557. 
Gingland, Richard P., 38163. 
Glauch, Alden G., 37574. 
Glesener, Cletus E., 52350. 
Gohsler, Harry R., 38171. 
Goldberg, Lester B., 37715. 
Goldberg, Oscar, 48806. 
Goldman, Sidney A., 3'7584. 
Good, James O., Jr., 37987. 
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Goodale, George G., 37581. 
Goodson, Howard P., 37478. 
Goodwin, Norman E., 38248. 
Gordon, Lawrence T., 37548. 
Gouchoe, Maurice W., 38020. 
Gould, Jack K., 60033. 
Grafton, Harry E., 64443. 
Graves, James M., 38092. 
Gray, Edmond D., 22746. 
Gray, William W., 17589. 
Greene, Howard R., Jr., 36236. 
Greene, John K., 37727. 
Gregory, Newman S., 37735. 
Gremillion, William N., 37598. 
Griffin, Arthur W., 37253. 
Griffin, Frederick J., 37879. 
Griffith, James M., 38061. 
Griffith, Robert B., 17602. 
Grindstaff, Ernest W., 37773. 
Grits, George H., 37661. 
Grossman, Harold W., 38215. 
Groves, Alonzo W., 38243. 
Guisinger, Ralph C., 38441. 
Gunderson, Hebert L., 37432. 
Gundry, Hugh C., 36593. 
Gutches, William H., 37453. 
Guyote, Tarlton A., 38423. 
Gwinnett, Allen F., 38165. 
Haek, Jack J., 37911. 
Haesecke, Herbert L., 37679. 
Hagen, Earle Q., 37249. 
Hagerstrom, James P., 37787. 
m, Robert J., 37237. 
Haines, Franklin. W., 37484. 
Hales, Ermine L., 22826. 
Hall, Billy J., 37419. 
Hall, James M., Jr., 37963. 
Hall, Robert S., 64460. 
Hall, Robert W., 52485. 
Halstead, Warren W., 38155. 
Hamant, Vincent F., 21484. 
Hamel, Robert B., 38286. 
Hamilton, Jack M., 37217. 
Hamlin, Horace C., 38411. 
Hamner, Winford E., 37855. 
Hand, Clarence B., 37555. 
Hanna, Theodore M., 37970. 
Hansen, Richard J., 37541. 
Hanson, Quentin D., 52409. 
Harbst, Kenneth E., $7304. 
Hardy, George E., 64473. 
Harlan, Henry H., 37898. 
Harley, Ernest G., Jr., 38078. 
Harmon, Frank F., Jr., 37973. 
Harpster, John S. 24441. 
Harrelson, Harry D., 64444. 
Harrington, George F., 17620. 
Harrison, Philip P., 37636. 
Harrop, John V., 37851. 
Harry, Arthur S., 38062. 
Hart, Allen C., 24418. 
Hart, Gene, 37891. 
Hartman, Dwight W., 37223. 
Hartwell, Norris E., Jr., 38065. 
Hatcher, William D., 38258. 
Haugen, Warren G., 26786. 
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Stoddard, Moreau E., 38236. 
Stokes, Clyde B., 36631. 
Stokes, Jone C., 37589. 
Stover, Lawrence P., 37550. 
Strada Raymond A., 37697. 
Strahan, Hubert W., 37854. 
Strom, Francis E., 37540. 
Stryker, Jackson R., 37403. 
Stuckey, Daryle R., 55084. 
Stueck, Walter E., 38181. 
Stuk, Martin, 38452. 

Stukas, Robert R., 17169. 
Stutzer, Norman H., 38254. 
Suber, Clarence H., Jr., 37187. 
Sugrue, Francis J., 25790. 
Sullivan, James F., 38190. 
Sundborg, Andrew T., Jr., 38123. 
Sundstrom, Oscar J., 37564. 
Surratt, Maurice D., 37390. 
Sussmann, Philip B., 37693. 
Sutterly, Robert A., 38435. 
Sutton, James O., Jr., 37740. 
Sutton, John H., 38468. 
Swain, Charles A., 38173. 
Swain, James N., Jr., 36137. 
Swant, Gene R., 37781. 
Swanton, Robert T., 37686. 
Sweet, Robert V., 36134. 
Swift, Lowell J., 37668. 
Sybenga, Philip M., 37673. 
Sydlowski, Eugene, 38321. 
Taff, Harold A., 37188. 
Tager, Thomas E., 37450. 
Tappen, Alfred A., 37968. 
Tate, Lawrence H., 38359. 
Taylor, Mervin M., 17938. 
Taylor, Richard J., 37477. 
Taylor, Robert C., 37628. 
Taylor, William J. D., 38274. 
Teague, Charles E., 22728. 
Tempest, Rone B., Jr., 38313. 
Templin, Albert E., 38439. 
Thacker, Charles E., Jr., 43294. 
Thacker, Elmer C., 52461. 
Thacker, Jack H., 37895. 
Thames, Barney H., Jr., 37273. 
Thaxton, William F., 36384. 
Thiaville, Joseph E., 37323. 
Thomas, Glenn V., 37623. 
Thomas, Ned, 37293. 
Thomas, Richard F., 37435. 
Thompson, Albert L., 37964. 
Thompson, Dennis H., 37463. 
Thompson, Jack H., 37784. 
Thompson, John D., 37360. 
Thompson, Templeton A., 37559. 
Thompson, Warren C., 38010. 
Thornton, Billie E., 38436. 
Tiernan, Harry J., 38067. 
Timmins, Jack L., 38157. 
Tinney, Frank, 37512. 
Tippin, Don A., 37506. 

Titus, Lowell E., 37412. 
Tolbert, Dalphy E., 37499. 
Torres, Victor, 37997. 
Traendly, Eugene W., 24578. 
Trapp, Lansford E., 37366. 
Traylor, Robert S., 37338. 
Triwush, Henry, 37206. 
Troup, Duane H., 37827. 
Truett, Herbert W., 24446. 
Tuck, Elmer L., 37644, 

Tuck, John R., 37260. 

Tuck, Sterling L., 36183. 
Tucker, Carl E., 37568. 
Tucker, Leland C., 37303. 
Tucker, Young A., 17670. 
Turcotte, Wilfred N., 37537. 
Turner, William J., 37982. 
Turner, William L., 37842. 
Tutsock, John J., 38440. 
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Tway, Duane C., 37508. 
Twyford, Thomas L., 36755. 
Tyree, Guy, 37298. 

Udick, Earl W., 37198. 
Ulbricht, Walter E., 37983. 
Ulrich, William A., 37601. 
Upstill, Charles W., 60030. 
Vaden, Joe C., 37874. 
Vanbuskirk, George L., 36953, 
Vanderhoek, Paul C., 37289. 
Vandiver, Everett B., 37613. 
Vanek, Gerald J., 37930. 
Vanepps, James S., 38337. 
Vanhorn, Ben A., 38284. 
Vanhouten, Philip J., 36693. 
Vanzee, Glen V.. 38375. 
Vaughan, Harry B., 37774. 
Velluva, Edward F., 37320. 
Velders, Merwin G., 38040, 
Vengelen, Ray F., 52531. 
Verhusen, Ben L., 38180. 
Vetter, Emerson W., 38281. 
Vickers, A. J., 38474. 

Vogle, George W., 37377. 
Vornbrock, Walter G., Jr., 37675. 
Voss, William R., 38268. 
Vrilakas, Robert A., 37364. 
Wadlington, Irvin L., 37276. 
Waggy, William, Jr., 38659. 
Wagner, Michael, 38079. 
Wahl, Eugene A., 37635. 
Waid, Charles L., 25507. 
Walcott, Oliver M., 36473. 
Waldron, Karl M., Jr., 60038. 
Walker, Donald M., 64430. 
Walker, John A., Jr., 37884. 
Walker, Lyle H., 37199. 
Walker, Van S., 37265. 

Wall, Frank A., 38230. 
Walters, Robert E., 37905. 
Wanfried, Harold W., 64422. 
Warden, Arthur F., 38220. 
Warren, Frank H., 37468. 
Washmon, Douzer E., 37602. 
Waski, Raymond, 37324. 
Watkins, James R., 37224. 
Watts, Blanchard K., 37776. 
Wautelet, Raymond J., 37920. 
Weatherwax, Kenneth C., 52515. 
Weaver, Douglas C., Jr., 17583. 
Weaver, Richard E., 38255. 
Weaver, Wilton G., 38437. 
Wegener, Willis B., 37490. 
Weir, Richard H., 37220. 
Welch, James P., 37998. 
Welch, Stanley H., 37485. 
Wells, Harold G., Jr., 52414, 
Werdung, Romeyne M., 52387. 
West, Leroy, 37641. 
Westbrook, Luther J., 38242. 
Weydert, Charles F., 37405. 
Wheelhouse, Henry L., 37319. 
Whitaker, Raymond N., 37144. 
White, Alton E., 37558. 
White, Charles J., 37753. 
White, David B., 37572. 
White, Dean R., 38467. 

White, Lee W., 24696. 

White, Robert W., 17618. 
White, Thomas S., 37665. 
White, Zane W., 38353. 
Whitehead, John L., Jr., 37088. 
Wickman, Russel A., 37666. 
Widman, Walter F., 37505. 
Wigley, Erskine, 37794. 
Wilcox, George W., 52333. 
Wilder, Thomas L., 37535. 
Wilkes, Harry T., 37544. 
Wilkinson, John L., Jr., 52228. 
Wilkinson, William A., 37507. 
Williams, Harry J., 37813. 
Williams, Leo M., 48793. 
Williams, Leonard E., 37371. 
Williams, Richard M., 37321. 
Williams, William A., Jr., 38261, 
Willing, Thomas P., 37517. 
Willis, J. Vern, 37417. 

Wiillsie, Richard E., 38266. 
Wilson, George S., 37491. 
Wilson, Kieth G., 38021. 
Wilson, Thomas E., 38245. 


Wimer, Alvin L., 22752. 
Windoffer, Robert A., 38130. 
Wing, Robert L., 37880. 
Winner, Alan M., 37967. 
Winters, Earl E., 37597. 
Wise, Harold O., 37944. 
Wise, William H., 52360. 
Witchey, Francis M., 37729. 
Witt, Harry A., 37429. 
Wittneben, Henry F., 37971. 
Woiro, Warren S., 21506. 
Wojciehoski, Gerald J., 17609. 
Wolbrette, David J., 38392. 
Wolf, Paul J., 52369. 

Wolfe, Ernest R., 37993. 
Wolfgong, William H., Jr., 37547. 
Wood, Crispin M., 38363. 
Wood, James W., 28202. 
Wood, Rodney J., 37883. 
Wood, Ward D., 64435. 
Wood, William L., Jr., 37373. 
Wood, William R., 37295. 
Woodcock, James W., 48805. 
Woods, Gilbert N., 37878. 
Woods, Harold B., 37609. 
Woods, Leo T., 37500. 
Wooten, Clyde W., 38003. 
Wray, John D., 25793. 

Wren, Donald B., 37678. 
Wright, Devere M., 37745. 
Wright, Louis A., 37208. 
Wulff, Earl G., Jr., 38417. 
Wynecoop, Joseph A., 37627. 
Wyseman, Thomas K., 48785. 
Yahle, Joseph G., 38232. 
Yarbrough, John F., Jr., 37946. 
Yeaman, Donald R., 37469. 
Yon, Verus A., 37313. 

Yost, Warren C., 38263. 
Young, James A., 38101. 
Young, John E., Jr., 60034, 
Young, John M., 17629. 
Young, Lawrence J., 38287. 
Young, William H., 22743. 
Young, William R., 38057. 
Zahn, George A., 37135. 
Zanolli, Louis W., 37437. 
Zartman, Monroe D., 52463. 
Zerbe, Franklin E., 52400. 
Zorich, Sam, 37903. 
Zwartjes, William J., 37906, 
Zweizig, James A., 64438. 


CHAPLAINS 


Bird, Dallas A., 23206. 
Boardman, William A., 25631, 
Buck, Wesley J., 48610. 
Denehy, John F., 24683. 
Harms, Sudderth A., 32421, 
Huber, Walter H., 48609. 
Meerdink, Vernon J., 48608. 
Nelson, John F., 1860232. 
Sandrock, Hans E., 27998. 
Schroeder, Victor H., 23207. 
Schuck, David B., 24682. 
Tollett, Vaughn H., 55115. 
Trapp, Richard D., 55117. 
Waugh, Earl E., 23208. 


DENTAL CORPS 


Adams, William C., 23214. 
Adkisson, Sam R., 26749. 
Beidelman, Edward R., 28126. 
Brest, Harold C., 32026. 
Clower, James C., 59484, 
Coons, George F., 23177. 
Cowe, Donald W., 51569. 
Crosby, James F., Jr., 28129. 
Devlyn, John E., 29415. 
Everett, Richard H., Jr., 32572. 
Hicks, Rodeheaver H., 25703. 
Jenkins, Charles A., Jr., 26388. 
Kobler, Milton J., 29653. 
Lindenmuth, James E., 32356. 
Loper, Clifford E., 61151. 
Mellow, Emil A., 32571. 
Ridgley, Charles D., 23215. 
Samaha, Francis J., 27496. 
Schutt, Harold E., 51005. 
Seamands, Charles W., 29279. 
Slack, Wesley G., 55871. 
Sloan, Roy S., 29865. 
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Stansbury, Bruce E., 27525. 
Stewart, Kenneth L., 24679. 
Stewart, Luie D., 26485. 
Tanquist, Robert A., 56157. 
Trovillion, Howard M., 27979. 
Vernino, Daniel M., 25668. 
MEDICAL CORPS 
Anderson, Claude T., 26701. 
Bratt, Harry R., 26354. 
Burwell, Robert R., 26738. 
Dietz, Harold W., 69727. 
Haworth, Wallace G., 27585. 
Jacobs, Paul H., 26697. 
Johnson, Howard H., Jr., 25637. 
Kable, Kelvin D., 26368. 
McCann, Robert J., 24216. 
Miller, Perry B., 24139. 
Odland, Lawrence T., 24135. 
Olson, Robert O., 55852. 
Pierard, Albert A., 27611. 
Randolph, Charles L., Jr., 24217. 
Shea, William H. H., 29771. 
Spivey, Charles G., Jr., 29772. 
Steck, Willard D., 27626. 
Stuteville, James H., 27589. 
Thompson, James M., 26364. 
Tredici, Thomas J., 25656. 
Woosley, Homer E., Jr., 24137. 
NURSE CORPS 
Aragon, Frances, 21137. 
Muns, Angelica G., 22051. 
O'Donnell, Regina C., 21019. 
Peden, Louise S., 25747. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Beisner, Arthur T., 48960. 
Berlow, Leonard, 23239. 
Bundrick, George B., Jr., 48952. 
Callaghan, Donald E., 19848. 
Christiansen, Prank R., 48978. 
Cocheres, Thomas L., 48975. 
Colon, Howard, 25337. 

Galati, Ralph H., 48962. 
Hannah, Ernest A., 48974. 
Hobson, Robert W., 48967. 
Kennedy, James M., 48968. 
Loebig, Gordon F., 48971. 
Nichols, Glendal D., 48965. 
Patrick, John H., Jr., 48979. 
Preston, Robert J., 48970. 
Quenk, Joseph J., 23230. 
Rhodes, Stanley, 21646. 
Rogers, George H., 48961. 
Thacker, Bob B., 48964. 

Wolff, Francis E., 48963. 


VETERINARY CORPS 


Barnes, Charles M., 23218. 
Benson, Richard E., 24226. 
Bilderback, William R., 23216. 
Davis, Harold C., 23075. 
Garner, Howard S., 25669. 
Moe, Douglas F., 26645. 
Reeves, Johnie L., 23220. 
Ringley, Donald W., 24225. 
Seigneur, Leslie J., 27499. 


BIOMEDICAL SCIENCES CORPS 


Albert, Paul A., 61158. 
Gilbert, George E., 48977. 
Krause, Richard E., 48980. 
Morris, Floyd M., 21645. 
Nowell, Wesley R., 25737. 
Stauch, John E., 23079. 
Thompson, Ralph F., 48958. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following distinguished graduates of 
the Air Force precommissioned schools for 
appointment in the Regular Air Force in the 
grade of second lieutenant, under the pro- 
visions of section 8284, title 10, United States 
Code, with dates of rank to be determined by 
the Secretary of the Air Force: 


Bienvenue, John R., FV3204558. 
Blankenbeker, Cleon, FV3189243. 
Cole, Robert A., FV3189377. 
Condon, Robert C., FV3206396. 
Cool, Lawrence E., FV3199089. 
Davenport, Michael R., FV3205129. 
Devitt, Thomas K., FV3199090. 
Dunn, David J., FV3199091. 
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Dunn, David J., FV3205844. 

Engstrom, Philip J., FV3205507. 

Gaskell, William L., FV3163386. 2 

Graef, James P., Jr., FV3205517. si 

Grant, Anthony P., FV3204465. 

Guarino, Gilbert B., FV3174099. 

Hoffman, Robert P., FV3199092. 

Horton, William F., FV3177655. 

Janelle, Donald G., FV3154560. 

Killeen, John E., FV3174111. 

Knolle, Hermann, FV3199094. 

, Lance, FV3174493. 

Lee, Joseph P., FV3206367. 

Mekaru, Mark M., FV3174499. 

Messamore, Claude E., FV3193481. 

Meurer, Earl L., FV3199100. 

Miller, William D., FV3205695. 

Moholt, Thomas J., FV3206427. 

Philo, John D., FV3199102. 

Radcliffe, Allen B., FV3161937. 

Rodgers, Jimmie A., FV3199105. 

Rudin, John U., FV3205706. 

Ryan, Philip W., Jr., FV3205654. 

Satchell, Wallace J., Jr., FV3199106. 

Schlauch, Paul J., FV3206440. 

Smith, Harold K., Jr., FV3204208. 

Southall, David M., FV3204209. 

Stanley, Rowland D., FV3157807. 

Steele, Robert G., FV3162069. 

Steinman, John A., Jr., FV3206315. 

Stengel, Joseph E., Jr., FV3157744. 

Streib, Victor L., FV3204211. 

Thompson, Donald L., FV3205781. 

Underwood, Bobby C., FV3204213. 

Whisenant, Herman A., FV3156963. 

White, Lewis C., FV3206197. 

Wolfson, David M., FV3206763. 

Subject to medical qualification and sub- 
ject to designation as distinguished gradu- 
ates, the following students of the Air Force 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions of 
section 2106, title 10, United States Code, 
with dates of rank to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Air Force: 


Adams, Nathan J., Jr. Newman, James H. 
Bailey, Patrick G. Nuttleman, Robert A. 
Baker, Norman R. O'Malley, Robert G. 
Brandt, Arthur J. Phifer, Lonnie D., III 
Carter, Gregory S. Polito, Joseph, Jr. 
Courter, Jim R. Richter, Kenneth 
Davis, Charles R. Romberg, Gary P. 
Debellevue, Charles B. Shearer, James A. 
Harris, William R. Soileau, Bruce E. 
Harvin, Michael E. Tarr, Terry G. 
Holmes, David L. Taylor, Paul A. 
Jonkosky, Charles K. Vansice, Robert B., Jr. 
Kowalski, Richard C. Washburn, Thomas E. 
Layton, Ronald A. Watson, Tony J. 
Lewis, John D. Williams, James R. 
Mason, William C. Williams, William R. 
McDonald, Paul W. Williford, Richard L. 
McMahan, Michael R. Worthington, Jesse C. 
Murphy, Robert O. 

In THE ARMY 

The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment as professor of English, U.S. Military 
Academy, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 4331 and 4333: 

Capps, Jack L., 057322. 

The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment as professor of Earth, Space and 
Graphic Sciences, U.S. Military Academy, un- 
der the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 4331 and 4333: 

Kirby, Gilbert W., Jr., 059134. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army, by transfer in the 
grade specified, under the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, sections 3283, 3284, 
3285, 3286, 3287, 3288 and 3290: 

To be major 

Drury, Orcutt P. (MSC), 071914. 

To be first lieutenant 

Freeman, Eldon V. (MSC), OF106112. 


To be second lieutenant 
Kinnan, Donald P. (MSC), 098259. 
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To be first lieutenant, Medical Service Corps 
Gabbert, John H. (Arty), OF 103113. 

To be second lieutenants, Medical Service 

Corps 

Ammerman, Frederick W. (Arty), OF 104590. 
LaRochelle, David F. (Arty), OF 104851. 
Lazenby, Gerald A. (Arty) , OF101958. 
McKelvey, L. Patrick (Arty), OF105479. 
Parker, Thomas C. (AGC), OF 106764. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 3287 and 3288: 


To be majors 
Cameron, Donald T., Jr., 02265363. 
Kirk, Windle E., 01937703. 
Kleinfelder, Robert H., 01924596. 
Koester, Kenneth M., 01937850. 
Martin, William R., 01879915. 
Murray, Patrick B., 01882598. 


To be captains 
Alvadj, Gordon S., 05504269. 
Brewer, Charles F., Jr., 04010388. 
Brigham, Hugh W., 05405426. 
Brooks, Earl R., 04063046. 
Cary, Kenneth R., 02288203. 
Coley, William, Jr., 05210981. 
Coppley, Johnny R., Jr., 05304101. 
Craig, Jack A., Jr., 05304309. 
Doherty, Terence, 05002193. 
Fischer, Robert C., 02283372. 
Grasmeder, John M., 04035622. 
Haley, Robert H., 04062700. 
Hayes, Norman C., 04004630. 
Herrera, Francisco A., 01915421. 
Holcombe, Jerry V., 04063028. 
Hunter, Clifford J., 05006797. 
Johnson, James R., 02268357. 
Jones, John L., Jr., 01935865. 
Keck, Richard L., 04303817. 
Kuhr, Richard E., 04021836. 
Lajoie, Roland, 05001170. 
Layman, John W., 05405526. 
Lipscomb, Lawrence A., 04032193. 
Lokay, Fred J., 04069017. 
Longarzo, William L., 05405174. 
McCampbell, Charles D., 05209602. 
McDonald, William E., 05504022. 
McFadden, James M., 05304237. 
Mitchell, Gene A., 04030603. 
Monahan, James F., 05208111. 
Neal, Barney K., Jr., 02206965. 
Nixon, Paul L., 04075808. 
Norris, Kenneth S., 05201120. 
Norton, Daniel B., 04066368. 
Peters, William R. S., 05209981. 
Pollard, Joseph W., III, 04075521, 
Ragan, James A., 05304147. 
Reynolds, Willie R., 05404512, 
Santoro, John M., 04052479. 
Shreve, Wayne L., 02277022, 
Slagle, James V., 05405391. 
Smith, Charles K., 05510654. 
Smith, Edward N., 05900026. 
Snyder, Richard J., 05301803. 
Storment, Calvin A., 01341306. 
Sweeney, John P., III. 05405580. 
Tocher, Robert B., 05704944. 
Truby, Allen G., 04045448. 
Villa, Joseph A., 04075564. 
Virciglio, Paul J., 04068040. 
White, Neal A., 05405219. 
Wilde, Marvlyn R., 05405088. 
Wilfong, John F., 05401997. 
Willis, Edward C., 05403073. 
Wingo, Franklin J., 05402248. 
Yakshe, John S., 05304542. 


To be first lieutenants 


Akin, Kenneth A., Jr., 05222247. 
Alderman, John H., Jr., 05707162. 
Allen, David L., 05706439. 
Ashworth, Jimmy P., 05320544. 
Atkinson, Thomas J., Sr., 05216760. 
Baker, Robert G., IT, 05531405. 
Bateman, Billy B., 05415598. 
Baumann, Allen A., 02312246. 

Bell, David A., 05316804. 

Bell, Jack K., 05227773. 


June 29, 1967 


Berg, Earl E., 02306764. 

Bobbitt, John F., 05406129. 
Bock, James W. E., 05316014, 
Bolling, George H., 05316892, 
Boss, Ora L., 05412391. 

Boterweg, Conrad, III. 05316807, 
Bowen, Dennis M., 05414806. 
Boyett, Warren G., 05318137. 
Bullock, Thomas G., 05221349. 
Burelli, Robert C., 05221053. 
Burman, John L., 05223549. 
Canady, Morgan E., 05320974. 
Cembor, William G., 05517721. 
Chomko, John, 02306229. 
Cleveland, Charles R., 05313634, 
Coester, Jan W., 05515688. 
Collins, Robert F., 05315071. 
Conner, Leroy E., Jr., 05530259. 
Cooper, Teddy N., 05402018. 
Correll, Phillip W., 05322370. 
Cunningham, David A., 05016325. 
Deblois, Thomas A., 05009080. 
Degyansky, Albert W., 05416899. 
DesChamps, Patrick L., 05314559. 
DeVore, Matthew, 05316617. 
Drake, Earle A., 05705506. 
Durand, Ernest R., 05318161. 
Elliott, James R., 05410503. 
Elliott, Thomas L., 02311440. 
Eudy, Spencer M., Jr., 05420763. 
Feddo, Peter A., 05016024. 

Ferrie, Bertram W., 05009088. 
Fisher, Johnnie W., Jr., 02297733. 
Fix, Jerrold E., 05514477. 

Flores, James P., 05415873. 
Foutter, Richard R., 05022096. 
Gannon, David L., 05220300. 
Garner, Jay M., 05314798. 

Gillen, James, 04085415. 

Gisler, Charles J., 05320953. 
Goodell, Rodney T., 05531625. 
Gonneville, Donald E., 05320465. 
Graham, Allan D., 05316236. 
Green, Gary A., 05414872. 

Green, Joe W., 05320307. 
Groves, William C., 05218973. 
Guajardo, Tigrio, 05415905. 
Guenther, Hartmuth D., 05405918. 
Hafner, George J., Jr., 05709181. 
Harrell, John W., 05310605. 
Harris, James E., Jr., 05312287. 
Haubrich, Robert W., 05517460. 
Hazen, Donald E., 05530272. 
Heglund, Chester R., 05321791. 
Helms, Harold J. A., 02305288. 
Helwig, Bill J., 05709570. 7 
Henderson, Donald D., 05414013. 
Hobbs, Thomas W., 05220400. 
Hoffman, Dieter H., 05406664. 
Holland, Thomas G., 05018061. 
Holmes, Allan J., 05212425. 
Howe, Charles E., 05533438. 
Hutcherson, Nickey J., 05408689. 
Hutek, Charles E., 05004925. 
Imel, Gary L., 05709900. 
Jackson, John H., 05412773. 
Jaedicke, Cecil D., Jr., 05312149. 
Jennette, Alexander T., Jr., 02299334, 
Johnson, Adrian J., Jr., 05415818, 
Johnson, Claude W., 05307793. 
Johnson, James C., 05412630. 
Johnson, John C., 05233217. 
Johnson, Ronald L., 05315224. 
Kearney, William M., 05703429. 
Keating, David W., 05009992. 
Keating, Michael D., 05315226. 
Keenan, James E., 05010766. 
Kettering, John R., 05530620. 
Koch, William L., 05515844. 
Kosolapoff, Michael G., 05320803. 
Kotouch, James H., 05233525. 
Laslie, James C., Jr., 05313186. 
Ledford, Larry G., 05314069. 
Lillard, Larry D., 05310298. 
Lockwood, Nile S., 05017640. 
Lukitsch, Joseph M., 05213838. 
Lynn, Larry D., 05218490. 

Lynn, Wiliam E., 05532367. 
Mackenzie, Robert B., 05705660. 
Mead, Stuart A., 05318932. 
Miller, John D., Jr., 05411717. 
Millett, Jack R., 05216411. 


Miscik, John G., 05406348. 
Morris, James W., 02303575. 
Morris, William G., 05223079. 
Morrison, Carlos S., 05216296. 
Mossburg, James E., 05310919, 
Myers, James R., 05310799. 
Myers, Jesse, 05316554. 

Nichols, James O,, 05414605. 
Noble, John A., 05307633. 
Norris, Donald G., 05414485. 
O'Reilly, John W., Jr., 05413839. 
Palladino, George F., 02317434. 
Pope, Danny E., 05315547. 

Ray, Ernst R., 05706933. 
Reading, Charles N., 05707830. 
Roderick, Gary L., 05413030. 
Rodman, David B., 05406742. 
Roerty, Dennis F., 05015917. 
Rogers, Richard L., 05413304. 
Ropp, Robert H., 05316248. 
Roskowski, Raymond F., 05018285. 
Roths, Melvin L., 02306162. 
Rowe, William J., 05412257. 
Royal, Donald D., 02293911. 
Royal, Reginald P., 05317421. 
Royer, Aaron M., 05405997. 
Sanders, John D., 05709871. 
Schneider, Ralph R., 05416352. 
Scott, Donald L., 05512759. 
Seibert, Gunter P., 02307303. 
Seitz, Quentin L., Jr., 05208750. 
Shuler, Lucius, Jr., 05221556. 
Smith, Daniel L., 05320988. 
Snodgrass, Wilder M., 05412580. 
Speltz, Karl W., 05702016. 
Steinmetz, Karl, 05221523. 
Stewart, Alan P., 05215764. 
Surette, Warren J., 05015728. 
Swedish, Benjamin R., 05311562. 
Timmons, Aurin C., Jr., 05214022. 
Turner, Duane B., 05410081. 
Valentine, Kit J., 05709341. 
Vernon, Edwin T., 05320593. 
Vick, Prentice R., Jr., 05413667. 
Watkins, Jack R., 05315174. 
Watts, William J., 05316252. 
Waugh, Marion E., 02300136. 
Weigand, James R., 05222175. 
Whigham, John A., 02304834. 
Wiker, Charles M., 05009016. 
Wilkinson, John W., 05414076. 
Williams, Arthur E., 05007330. 
Wright, Frederick S., ITI, 05405542. 


To be second lieutenants 


Adamowski, Paul L., 05023111, 
Anderson, Cecil T., 05417059. 
Anderson, William F., Jr., 05324333. 
Baker, Hugh M., Jr., 02310773. 
Beard, Beau B., 05416637. 

Beard, John D., 05423832. 

Berry, Rolland H., Jr., 05224349. 
Brandenburg, Lawrence E., 05324885, 
Brown, Frederick A., 05413436, 
Brown, Jeffrey W., 05225319. 
Brumley, Leland J., 05417114. 
Caswell, Edward S., 05019525. 
Caudell, Jimmy J., 05417761. 
Cimral, Ted A., 05710563. 
Cochran, Michael D., 05406376. 
Coen, Kendall B., 05327532. 
Collier, Samuel M., 05418708. 
Conine, William H., 05536442, 
Conway, Peter J., 05326210. 
Datesman, George H., Jr., 05420451. 
Daverso, Frank S., 06325550. 
Davies, Gerard J., 05023766. 

Early, Gerald H., 05711669. 

Ellis, John M., 05419013. 

Eng, Harry F., 05419857. 

Engle, Clifford L., 05324006. 
Entzminger, Ronald B., 05531415. 
Etheridge, John T., 05419353. 
Farrow, Russel K., 05900113. 
Gerrie, Andrew A., 05713639. 

Getz, John E., 05224744. 

Gilliam, James W., 02318195. 
Grant, Barclay F., Jr., 05329652. 
Harvey, Daniel B., 05324936. 
Hatton, Edward T., 05020540. 
Healy, Maurice W., 05322890. 
Henderson, John W., Jr., 05418885. 
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Hennessy, James B., 05224927. 
Hotard, Ernest P., 05417728. 
Hunt, Carl V., Jr., 05418801. 
Kanaga, Keith C., 05713170, 
Kania, Leon W., 05226796. 
Kaucheck, David J., 05534551, 
Kearns, Philip F., 05326426. 
Kennedy, Freddie A., 05322545. 
King, James P., 05418646. 
Knox, John W,, 05420058. 
Lander, Joseph N., 05419377. 
Lander, Robert J., 02299777. 
Leonard, Ronald R., 03145771. 
Maher, John C., 05225177. 
Marlow, Ronald J., 05535308. 
Marm, Walter J., 05325600. 
McClenahan, John S., 05230405. 
McCormack, Jay A., 05225646. 
McGinty, Terrance J., 05322567. 
McMillan, Wesley J., 05328646. 
Meredith, Richard A., 05420896. 
Miner, Dennis K., 05419555. 
Nolan, John P., 05331329. 
Owen, Robert V., Sr., 02321740. 
Peck, John A., 05225706. 
Pendarvis, Edward T., 05328079. 
Phaup, Arthelius A., Jr., 05223080. 
Poole, George G., 05229575. 
Potts, Robert E., 05710065. 
Quirin, Peter H., 05322444. 
Randles, Douglas L., 05325317. 
Rehfeldt, Charles C., Jr., 05023275. 
Seaman, Richard W., 02325435, 
Sivigny, Michael J., 05019650. 
Smith, Michael R., 05421362. 
Sponberg, Darrell L., 05413866. 
Stango, Marty R., 05227888. 
Thompson, John H., 05709976. 
Todd, Terry L., 05423979. 
Vance, Richard L., 05420199. 
Walters, William P., 05326824. 
Weidinger, Thomas H., 05418772. 
White, Frank L., Jr., 05419679. 
Williams, Robert P., Jr., 05323940. 
Wright, George M., 05326516. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and branches specified, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, 
3288, 3289, 3290, 3291, 3292, 3293, 3294, and 
3311: 

To be major, chaplain 

Hager, Richard E., 02270821. 


To be captains, Army Medical Specialist 

Corps 

Brady, Barbara R., R2755. 

Carmona, Louis S., MJ2295755. 

Hamai, Fay S., J2296075. 

Johnson, Danessa W., J100268. 

Lofton, William, Jr., MJ100308. 

Lopez, Sarah J., M2326019. 

Schmechel, Marilyn J., R2675. 

Strayer, Eleanor J., R2289665. 


To be captains, Army Nurse Corps 


Conley, Everett W., MN2292051. 
Ferry, Oswald A., MN2291971. 
Genito, Gerard S., MN805855. 
Girvan, John B., MN2295640. 
Harder, Mary F., N2300399. 
Hartman, Jay N., MN902595. 
Hill, Maurine L., N3075181. 
Myers, Charles L., Jr., MN2294734. 
Smith, John A., Jr., MN5003433. 
Tracy, Joseph M., MN805791. 
Wetsch, Thomas J., MN805854. 


To be captains, Dental Corps 


Belasco, John R., 05239959. 
Berube, Joseph D. O., 05501097. 
Boyer, Kenneth H., 05232294. 
Carpenter, William M., 05219305. 
Eaton, John D., III, 05416176. 
Green, James K., 05227430.. 
Hammett, John E., 05408336. 
Hansen, Carl A., 05518322. 
Harrison, John W., 05300728. 
Masterson, Martin P., 05220189. 
Neighbors, Clyde R., 05310346. 
Oman, Edward R., 05525650. 
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To be captains, Judge Advocate 
General's Corps 
Briggs, David B., 05204623. 
Robbins, Thomas Q., 05309985. 
Iskra, Wayne R., 02314126. 
McGinley, Stanley E., 05704330. 

To be captains, Medical Corps 
Barta, Joseph A., Jr., 05315838. 
Buck, Edward G., Jr., 05227207. 
Casat, Charles D., 05241660. 
Gaither, Robert H., 05210836. 
Kirchenbauer, Stanley J., 05310083. 
Lewin, Marvin L., 05540809. 


To be captain, Medical Service Corps 
Osborne, Harold S., 04075363. 


To be first lieutenants, Army Medical 

Specialist Corps 

Durey, Doris J., R2741. 

Haley, Donald L., MM2307696. 

Hawkes, Harold W., MM2310946. 

Henry, Ralph E., MJ2308960. 

Schiska, Richard L., MJ2308106. 

Swanson, John A., MM2307813. 

Yokoi, Frances N., J2308147. 


To be first lieutenants, Army Nurse Corps 


Baca, Richard C., MN2316257. 
Bauman, Ivonna, N5411436. 
Cochran, Jacqueline C., N2326231. 
Delap, James N., MN2305076. 
Dorstewitz, Ellen M., N5519483. 
Goad, Nan J., N5312881. 

Jensen, Glenda, N5709050. 

Jones, Royce E., MN5411692. 
Kolbeck, Patricia A., N2321263. 
Kuklinski, Joanna L., N5411650. 
Massimino, Joseph J., MN2307786. 
Matteson, Ruth A., N5708656. 
Moriarty, Francis M., MN2315891. 
Morman, Geraldine G., N3112442. 
Sanders, Bobbye J., N2311060. 
Scarber, Fannie L., N5709039. 
Scott, Ruby R., N5411291. 
Sepulveda, Gladys E., N2303734. 
Shinskie, Edward F., MN2308104. 
Sokoloski, James L., MN2206074. 
Voisine, Marcia J., N2320553. 
Weir, Patricia A., N2315899. 
Zanto, Raymond L., MN2316275. 


To be first lieutenant, Chaplain 
Hutchens, James M., 05407551. 
To be first lieutenant, Dental Corps 
Kotwal, Keki R., 05326023. 


To be first lieutenants, Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps 


Cundick, Ronald P., 05709715. 
Davis, Gary L., 05709404. 

Johnson, Jeremy R., 05001878. 
Kelley, Oliver, 05402217. 

Moss, Frederick E., 05515256. 

Rose, Lewis J., O23 11465. 
Rosenstock, Louis A., III, 05220869. 
Vlach, Robert B., 05516929. 

Zleit, William E., 02329183. 


To be first lieutenants, Medical Corps 


Carnes, Thomas E., 05218143. 
Collins, Conrad D., 02320682. 
Coppa, Michael G., 02325761. 
Darby, Frank J., Jr., 05408333: 
Flandermeyer, Kenneth L., 02325420. 
Funderburk, Marshall S., Jr., 05320013. 
Glass, Richard S., 02320919. 

Hart, Michael N., 02320751. 
Hayes, Thomas D., 05416173. 
Heiny, Bernard A., 05708458. 
Judy, Kenneth L., 02321014. 
McEarchern, Walter W., 02325442, 
Merenstein, Gerald B., 02325439. 
Nettles, Harry H., 05316943. 
Payne, Ronald J., 05707827. 
Phyliky, Robert L., 02320666. 
Steller, Robert T., 02325890. 
Tarry, Kirby B., 02325758. 

Teske, Theodore K., 05711855. 
Troop, Joe R., Jr., 0232097. 

Tse, Francis H., 02325891. 

Wilson, Lynn E., 02326086. 


To be first lieutenants, Medical Service Corps 
Billingsley, Herchel O., 05317046. 
Cole, Ronald M., 05413200. 

Durey, Riehard W., 02314328. 
Frew. William D., 05218225. 
Intolubbe, James G., 05216609. 
Isgrig, Frederick A., II, 05409024. 
Italiano, Angelo J., 02313739, 
Laible, Robert J., O53 13755. 
Lindahl, James H., 05516520. 
Lloyd, Felix R., 05413594. 

Miller, William C., III, 05405826. 
Morrissey, Blaise M., Jr., 05014285. 
Pytlik, John C., 05531590. 
Valenti, Fred, 02317445. 

Wilson, Claude L., 05531655. 


To be second lieutenants, Army Nurse Corps 


Chase, Harold M., Jr., MN54 17349. 
Dunlap, Ivan L., MN23 20343. 

Hill, Otis J., MN2325777. 
Hubbard, Sonia S., N 5520528. 
Kosik, Janet A., N 5234528. 

Lester, Rodney C., MN 2325328. 
McLellan, Donna J., N54 17288. 
Murrin, Barbara J., N54 22090. 


To be second lieutenants, Medical Service 
Corps 
Daniel, William G., II. 05323127. 
Handren, Robert T., Jr., 05011856. 
Jones, George H., 05324057. 
Juchau, Simmeon V., 05702076. 
Mathis, Wayne R., 05226205. 
McMinn, Morris T., 02320351. 
Mooney, Richard J., 05417624. 
Walker, Henry J., 02319208. 


To be second lieutenant, Women’s Army 
Corps 

Davis, Rosemary L., L2321264. 

The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Judge 
Advocate General's Corps, Regular Army of 
the United States, in the grade of first Heu- 
tenant, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 2106, 3283, 3284, 
3285, 3286, 3287, 3288 and 3292: 


Baillargeon, Paul P., 05019809. 
Barnes, Rudolph C., Jr., 05321515. 
Bogan, Robert, 05019351. 

Burke, Michael A., 05533184. 
Davenport, Peter M. 

Duffie, Jerry R., 05225463. 

Eisen, Charles L., 05019279. 
Gates, Elmer A., 05534531. 
Heeseman, Rex A., 05710604. 
Holmes, J. E., ITI, 05710226. 
Kadish, Mark J., 05225353. 
Kendy, Joseph, Jr., 05019854. 
Link, John D., 05534004. 

Offer, Stuart J., 05710546. 
Robertson, William W., 05020597. 
Rodriguez, Jaime A., 05826641. 
Smith, John C., 05532920. 
Sugarman, Myron G., 05710415. 
Taylor, Richard C., 05535384. 
Thompson, William D., 05225555. 
Torquato, Thomas M., 05221078. 
Vernon, Elliott H., 05019201. 
Werdehoff, William G., 05327277. 
Zacks, David M., 05323386. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Medical 
Corps, Regular Army of the United States, in 
the grade of first lieutenant, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 2106, 3283, 3284 and 3294: 

Berry, Boyce M., Jr., 05316230. 

Kabo, Robert D., 05219509. 

Mattsson, Carl A., 05707825. 

Miller, Franklin J., Jr., 05218746. 

Pachuta, Donald M., 05011622. 

Young, Robert L., Jr. 05218461. 

The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Medical 
Service Corps, Regular Army of the United 
States in the grade of second lieutenant, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 2106, 3283, 3284, 3286, 3287, 
3288 and 3290: 
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Davis, Brian K. 
Enquist, Lynn W. 
Hinkel, Robert E. 
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Melzer. Albert W. 
Moore, Robert E. 
Novak, Carl A. 


McLain, Frederick R., JSchade, Harold C., III 


05537793. 


Schrader, Robert W. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary and scholarship students for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States in the grade of second lieutenant, 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 2106, 2107, 3283, 3284, 


3286, 3287 and 3288: 
Adams, Charles H. 
Akin, William R. 
Aldape, Joel 
Altschul, Gerard M. 
Ambrose, Richard L. 
Ash, Sherwood E. 
Baker, Howard L. 


Baxendale, John R. D., 


05238476. 
Beddow, Sidney W., II 


Bevington, Richard L., 


Jr. 
Borns, Charles J. 
Bradley, Bernard K. 


Isensee, Donald M. 
Jackson, John W., Jr. 
Jacobs, John A. 
Jensen, John L. 
Jensen, Robert W. 
Johnson, William R. 
Jones, Donald R., Jr. 
Jooss, Carl C. 
Jordan, Adolphus W. 
Keller, Brian G. 
Knight, Jerry L. 
Kowallik, Richard L. 
Krakowiak, Joseph J. 
Lach, Herbert F., Jr. 


Brightman, Alan H., II LaClair, Danny L. 


Britton, William N. 
Brooks, Franklin R. 
Brooks, Jerry R. 
Bufford, Danny F. 
Burritt, Benjamin E. 
Carroll, William J. 
Carter, John L. 
Casey, James R., IT 
Centanni, Ross J., Jr. 
Chalustowski, George 
Cherry, Atwood C. 
Chirumbolo, 


E: 
Christmas, Richard J. 
Clark, Elliot J., Jr. 
Clark, Ernest E., Jr. 
Collins, David R. 
Combs, James C., Jr. 
Conti, Robert J. 


Coppedge, Warren F. 


Jr. 
Coupal, Joseph E. Y. 
Cronin, Dennis P. 
Current, David D. K. 


LaPaglia, Michael W. 
Lawrence, Edward A. 
LeBlanc, Dalton A., Jr. 
Leggett, Isiah 
Lins, Frederick A. 
Lott, Ralph E. 
Madigan, William G. 
Marchese, Frank D. 
Marks, James L. 
Marsden, Henry H., 
III 


Edward Marx, Walker N., Ir. 


Mayersohn, Michael 

McDevitt, Cornelius A. 
05714373. 

Meisel, George E., Jr. 

Meldrum, John H. 

Miller, Donald D. 

Millett, Roman L. 


„Montgomery, Alvin E., 


Jr. 
Moore, James P., Jr. 
Morgan, James L., III 
Muzzy, James W. 


Dandorph, Kenneth M. Nelson, Patrick G. 
Darmanin, Emmanuel Nemeth, Richard D. 


Davidson, Van M., Jr. 
Davis, James C. 
Devendorf, David G. 
Dickinson, Thomas R. 
Dill, Michael J. 
Dixon, Roy L. 
Donovan, Ronald E. 
Drue, Roger H. 
Dupre, Durward D. 
Durfee, Gary L. 
Dykes, George O., Jr. 
East, Charles M., III 
Ehlers, Frederick D. 
Elliott, James B. 
Emig, John T. 

Feil, Leslie K. 

Fisher, James H. 
Fleming, John R., Jr. 
Ford, Charles H., Jr. 
Foster, Gary N. 

Gale, Bruce R. 
Gallant, John A., Jr. 
Garlitz, Richard L. 
Gibson, William A. 
Giddens, Paul J. 
Glass, Patrick R. 
Gray, Gary 

Green, Dennis A. 
Haimovitz, Benny P. 
Hall, John C. 
Hampton, William A. 
Hannah, William P, 
Harper, Gary N. 
Harrod, Roger B. 
Heslop, Ronald D. 
Hindman, William R. 
Homan, James V. 
House, John K. 


Newby, Carl G. 
Newman, Joel I. 
Olinger, Ronald D. 
Oliver, Vincent G., Jr. 
Orr, Raymond J. 
Passen, Lewis M. 
Perez, Edward L. 

Rae, Vernon W., Jr. 
Randall, Charles I. 
Ratajczak, Jerome F. 
Ray, John A. 

Reed, Cliff W. 

Reed, Dennis K. 
Richards, David A. 
Robertson, James A. 
Rockwell, William J. 
Ronning, Craig O. 
Ross, John L., Jr. 
Rossa, Raymond S., Jr. 
Rowe, Arthur W., Jr. 
Rudzik, Richard P. 
Ruiz, Robert 

Russell, William T., Jr. 
Scandrett, William, Jr. 
Scheeren, William O. 
Schoenborn, Donald 


w. 
Schoenborn, Robert 
M., Jr. 
Schriver, William H. 
Schroeder, Phillip V. 
Schultz, Kurt L. 
Shipp, John 8. 
Smith, Clyde G., Jr. 
Smith, Ted H. 
Sopko, Rance D. 
Spector, Dennis E. 
Steiger, Michael S. 
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Stewart, Bobby A. 
Stohr, Stanley J. 
Street, George L., IV 
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Vargas, Hector S. 
Victum, Larry C. 
Von Trott, John T. 


Taliaferro, Franklin D. Wagstaff, John S. 


Tatum, Edwin R. 


Walker, Harold S., III 


Taylor, Everette L., Jr. Wedding, Benny E. 


Thompson, Don R. 
Tolbert, Larry D. 
Traver, Robert L. 


Wehrl, James L. 
Welch, Patrick R. 
Wells, David R., Jr. 


Trexler, Herbert J., Jr. Wisneskl, Joseph A. 


Tschudi, Robert L. 
Tucker, Carlos L. 


Young, Howard A. 
Zak, Michael I. 


In THE Navy AND MARINE CORPS 
The following-named Officers of the U.S. 
Navy for promotion to the grade of chief 
warrant officer, W—4 subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


Acuff, Burnis R. 
Allen, Howard W. 
Altizer, Robert B. 
Altomare, Gasper R. 
Alves, Frank 
Ambrose, Timothy J. 
Andress, Samuel E. 
Baier, Kenneth C. 
Beckner, Charles C. 
Begg, Robert W. 
Bishop, Herbert H. 
Bocko, Peter P. 
Bohline, John C. 
Bonenberger, 
Norman G. 
Breeding, James R. 
Broyles, Kermit E. 
Brumbaugh, France 


Burger, Elmer S. 
Carroll, William O. 
Cash, John C. 
Cavanaugh, 

Charles H. 
Chapman, Homer L. 
Christensen, Jack C. 
Christie, Harold D. 
Clark, Harlan D. 
Clements, William R. 
Colter, Lessie H. 
Cook, Charles B. 
Corman, William C. 
Cottrell, Billy R. 
Cullinan, John F. 
Daniel, Charles L. 
Day, Gordon H., Ir. 
Donnelly, Frederick J. 
Dracoules, Harry L. 
Dredger, Robert F. 
Duenwald, Vernon D. 
Eells, Burton B. 
Elkins, Harvey W. 
Emond, Francis L. 
Engle, Clarence W. 
Engler, Donald A. 
Epoch, Wilbert M. 
Fazer, Vernon T. 
Feeney, James F. 
Fore, Ralph W. 
Forgey, Augustine H. 
Forsen, George U. 
Fousie, Howard M. 
Gardner, John F. 
Gentry, Gerald H. 
Giblin, Walter L. 
Gibson, William E. 
Gilbert, Edgar L., Jr. 
Goodwin, Ballard E. 
Gordon, Robert C. 
Griffin, Robert A. 
Grueser, Sidney L. 
Haffey, John E. 
Hansen, Donald A. 
Heeney, Joseph F. 
Hollowell, Joseph M. 
Holmes, Theron C. 
Howell, Abbie R. 


Huddleston, Howard E. 


Hughes, Raymond W. 
Johnson, Byron W. 
Johnson, Harley, Jr. 
Joyner, Edward C. 
Kelly, Francis H. 
Knutson, Robert G. 


Kopchinsky, Edward A, 
Lane, Robert T. 
Lofgren, Earl W. 
Loftus, Joseph F. 
Lowe, Kenneth A. 
Lydon, John F. 
Malloy, Lloyd L., Jr. 
Mansell, John T., Jr. 
Marlino, Lena M. 
Martin, Vincent E. 
Mathiasen, Vernon A, 
Mathison, Elmer L. 
May, Willie C., Jr. 
Mayer, Edward J. 
McCarron, John H. 
McCay, George E. 
McClure, Lester G. 
McCracken, James M. 
McKelvey, Allen O. 
McNaught, Ray A. 
Miller, William V. 
Milligan, John C. 
Mitchell, Harold H. 
Morissette, Lucian G. 
Murray, Eugene C. 
Newton, Thomas A. 
Pace, William J. 
Parrett, Vanita F. 
Petersen, Hans P. 
Pick, Robert J. 
Pierson, Harmon L. 
Pillow, John T. 
Porter, Newell H. 
Prince, Louis F. 
Prisk, Lloyd E. 
Pryor, Walter T. 
Racette, Arthur H. 
Redden, Dennis J. 
Revolinsky. Walter R. 
Rice, Harold B. 
Rooney, Philip J. 
Sanchez, Rogelio, Jr. 
Scanlan, Philip T. 
Schlais, Alvin E. 
Sekerak, Francis A. 
Shealy, Harold O. 
Sheldon, Robert E., Jr. 
Shontz, Michael 
Smith, Clark L. 
Smith, William R. 
Smolski, Stephen 
Spisak, Frank 
Steffen, John V. 
Stenstrom, Joseph F. 
Still, Stephen R., Jr. 
Stone, Thurman R. 
Stubbs, James E. 
Summers, Clarence E, 
Talton, Lewis E. 
Taylor, Earl P. 
Taylor, Jodie V. 
Thompson, Homer C, 
Travis, John R. 
Treanor, Peter F. 
Unkle, Osborne L. 
Upton, “yy eRe 
VanHorn, Gerald M. 
Vedomske, Cyril M. 
Webb, Howard J., Jr. 
Welch, Calvin K. 
Wheeling, James T. 
White, James A. 
Williams, Joseph H. 
Williams, James V. P. 


Willis, Donald W. Yackle, Milton R. 
Windham, Joe C. Zacharias, Clarence J. 


Wooten, Robert W. Zelechoski, Stanley F. 


Douglas G. Matthews, midshipman (Naval 
Academy) to be a permanent ensign in the 
line of the Navy, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law. 

Lt. (Jg.) Charles P. O'Neill, Jr., Civil Engi- 
neer Corps, U.S. Navy, for temporary promo- 
tion to the grade of lieutenant in the Civil 
Engineer Corps, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law. 

Lt. (Jg.) Richard I. Millson, for temporary 
promotion to the grade of lieutenant in the 
line subject to qualification therefor as 
provided by law. 

Lt. William P. Oehrlein, Supply Corps, for 
permanent promotion to the grade of lieu- 
tenant (junior grade) in the Supply Corps 
subject to qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law. 

Lt. James P. Kurtz, Civil Engineer Corps, 
for permanent promotion to the grade of 
lieutenant (junior grade) in the Civil Engi- 
neer Corps subject to qualification therefor 
as provided by law. 

The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant in the line subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 


Hudson, Lyndon R. Templin, Erwin B., Jr. 
Marik, Charles W. Worcester, John B. 
Ruffin, James T. 


James T. Reilly (cadet, West Point) to be 
a permanent ensign in the line of the Navy 
in lieu of ensign in the Supply Corps as pre- 
viously nominated, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps candidates) to be 
permanent ensigns in the line or staff corps 
of the Navy, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

Robert W. Fiene 

Robert W. Fout 

Ronald J. P. Wroblewski 

Clare A. Emery, Jr. (Navy Reserve officer), 
to be a permanent lieutenant in the Dental 
Corps of the Navy, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


William F. Coakley 
Peter Kobes 
Luther T. Lineberger 


The following-named (meritorious non- 
commissioned officer) for permanent appoint- 
ment to the grade of second lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 
Evinrude, Michael G. Swanson, Calvin L. 
Pitman, Thomas E. Wright, Eugene O., II 

Thomas H. Bruce for permanent appoint- 
ment to the grade of commissioned warrant 
officer (W3) in the U.S. Marine Corps, pur- 
suant to the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 1211. 

The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficer Training Corps candidate) for perma- 
nent appointment to the grade of second 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps, subject to 
the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law: 

Medford, Gary L. 

The following named (Army Reserve Of- 
ficer Training Corps) for permanent appoint- 
ment to the grade of second lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 


Charles D. Raper 

The following named (staff noncommis- 
sioned officers) for temporary appointment 
to the grade of second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 
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Marion R. Baggs 
Sheldon J. Bathurst 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate, June 29, 1967: 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Paul H. Nitze, of Maryland, to be the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

Paul C. Warnke, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be an Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

John T. McNaughton, of Illinois, to be the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Charles F. Baird, of Maryland, to be Under 
Secretary of the Navy. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Veryl L. Riddle, of Missouri, to be U.S. 
attorney for the eastern district of Missouri 
for the term of 4 years. 

John C. Begovich, of California, to be U.S. 
marshall for the eastern district of Califor- 
nia for the term of 4 years to fill a new 
position created by Public Law 89-372, effec- 
tive September 18, 1966. 

U.S. Am FORCE 

Maj. Gen. Robert A. Breitweiser, FR1406, 
Regular Air Force, to be assigned to posi- 
tions of importance and responsibility desig- 
nated by the President in the grade of lieu- 
tenant general, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 8066, title 10, of the United States Code. 

U.S. Navy 

The following-named officers of the line 
of the Navy for temporary promotion to 
the grade of rear admiral, subject to quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law: 
Maurice H. RindskopfParker B. Armstrong 


James D. Ramage 
Wiliam E. Kuntz 


Jack M. James 
Michael U. Moore 


Daniel K. Weitzenfeld William R. McClendon 


William H. House 
Norbert Franken- 
berger 


Leo B. McCuddin 
Sam H. Moore 
William M. Harnish 


Albert H. Clancy, Jr. Leslie H. Sell 
James C. Longino, Jr. Thomas R. McClellan 


Vincent P. Healey 
Allen A. Bergner 
Thomas B. Owen 


James C. Donaldson, 
Jr. 
Tazewell T. Shepard, 


Robert R. Crutchfield Jr. 

Walter D. Gaddis Kenneth C. Wallace 
Ralph E. Cook John K. Beling 
David F. Welch George C. Talley, Jr. 
Jerome H. King, qr. Shannon D. Cramer, 


Douglas C. Plate Jr. 
Martin D. Carmody Robert E. Adamson, 
William J. Moran Jr. 
James B. Osborn William W. Behrens, 
John B. Davis, Jr. Jr. 


The following-named officers of the Navy 
for temporary promotion to the grade of rear 
admiral, in the staff corps indicated, subject 
to qualifications therefor as provided by law: 

MEDICAL CORPS 
Felix P. Ballenger 
SUPPLY CORPS 
Paul F. Cosgrove, Jr. Roland Rieve 
Grover C. Heffner Stuart H. Smith 
Elliott Bloxom 
CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
Spencer R. Smith James V. Bartlett 
U.S. Am Force 

The nominations beginning Marcos E. 
Kinevan for appointment as permanent pro- 
fessor, U.S. Air Force Academy, and ending 
Thomas F. Ziemer, to be first lieutenant, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record on June 8, 1967 (8AF). 

U.S. Army 

The nominations beginning Gene P. Abel, 
to be first lieutenant, and ending Linus P. 
Zins, to be first lieutenant, which nomina- 
tions were recelved by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL REecorp on June 
14, 1967 (7A). 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Congressman Shriver Announces 1967 
Kansas Fourth District Opinion Poll 
Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my practice since coming to Con- 
gress to send to my constituents in the 
Fourth Congressional District of Kansas 


a questionnaire on important issues fac- 
ing the Nation on the foreign and domes- 
tic fronts. 

This year my 1967 opinion poll was 
sent to approximately 100,000 households 
in the seven counties of the Kansas 
Fourth District. This was done with the 
assistance of interested volunteers 
throughout the district who aided me in 
addressing envelopes from telephone di- 
rectories. I am pleased to report that ap- 
proximately 18,100 questionnaires have 
been returned and tabulations on these 
are complete. This is an excellent re- 
sponse. It represents the keen interest 
and concern which citizens of my district 
heve regarding Government and legisla- 
tive matters facing the Congress. 


For the first time this year husbands 
and wives in the household had an op- 
portunity to express their individual 
views on the issues. I was pleased to re- 
ceive additional comments and personal 
opinions on many of the questions from 
my constituents. 

Mr. Speaker, I am again placing the 
tabulations which have been made on 
the questionnaire in the Recorp in order 
that Members of Congress and the Pres- 
ident may be apprised of the opinions of 
citizens in the Kansas Fourth Congres- 
sional District on the issues included in 
the poll. Under the leave extended, I also 
include a few of the comments which 
accompanied the ballots. 


Tabulation of 1967 opinion poll in 4th Congressional District of Kansas 


{In percent] 


F 


1. Do A favor 8 the pis ery dy a bent and Labor into a single Department of e and Labor? 


ohn 


6. The e — ledged to follow *‘a sensible course of fiscal and budgetary 
‘ge on individual and corporate income taxes as req 


b. oning and/or reducing certain domestic spending programs until the Vietnam war is ended? 


PZS PR PS „ FBS 
- wN C420 medi Oo 
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VIETNAM 
President Johnson in his State of the 

Union Message on January 10, 1967 stated: 
“We have chosen to fight a limited war in 

Vietnam in an attempt to prevent a larger 


the conflict is almost over. This I cannot do. 
We face more cost, more loss, more agony. 
For the end is not yet. 

Which of the following courses of action 
do you favor most? 


war.. . I wish I could report to you that 
Un percent] 
His Her 
B. Withdrawal Of U.S; fON68 e y , sennagse=nit 10.3 13.5 

2 Continue our present course ... .. f nnmnnn m 1.4 5.1 
3. Increase ground a an naval forces sufficient to insure com 

shortest possible me 65.7 56.6 
4. cessation of bombing in North Vista 2.6 21 
yee ingyen forces, but increased use of air and sea power against North Vietnam and supply ab 27 

e . is ee Se Se 


ON VIETNAM 


“I would like to state that I am for either 
getting in and win the war in Vietnam or 
get out...” 

“As to the Vietnam conflict (not war), all 
I know is what I read and hear, but with 
that information, we are supposed to be such 
a strong nation, and yet we can't win over a 
small country like N. Vietnam. We are losing 
more men and planes all the time and I am 
personally in favor of either them 
we mean business, or if we don’t get Viet- 
nam's 100% support, get out and bring our 
men home.” 

“In regard to the war, I wish I knew the 
answer.” 

“President Johnson has much information 
that we do not. He is doing the best he 
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knows how—in an impossible situation. He 
has my sympathy.” 

“We are most sad about the Viet Nam war, 
just can’t see how it is a just war.” 

ON SOCIAL SECURITY 

“I feel that with the spiral of cost of living 
raises that Social Security payments need a 
boost.” 

“Frankly I'm unequivocally opposed to any 
increase in the social security tax ever! Had 
I had my way in the beginning any Social 
Security program would have been strictly 
voluntary.” 

“Inflation has adversely affected effective- 
ness of Social Security payments to senior 
citizens, consequently an increase in monthly 
Social Security payments would be helpful.” 

ON THE DRAFT 

“There is no such thing as a fair draft 
law. To be fair would mean to draft every 
eligible male into the service and we all 
know this doesn’t happen and would not 
happen under any draft law. It would be 
chaos if it did.” 

“I feel if everyone’s son had to serve by 
the time he was 22, there would be other 
ways to settle difference.” 

“I just wish to say how frightful I think 
it is to pick on 19-year-olds, and by lottery 
at that! It’s not much of a graduation 
present 

ON SPENDING 

“I want you to know that I am a very 
irate and disgusted taxpayer because of all 
the spending of the government. The do- 
mestic programs must be curtailed war or 
no war. This ‘Great Society is ridiculous.’” 

“Along the money line .. just think 
what would happen to the families if they 
had the same spending policies that are 
presently employed by our government. 
Our government is just one big family and 
it should govern its expenditures like the 
little family has to.” 

ON AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS 

“I feel that our foreign imports of not only 
agricultural products but other items such 
as metals, petroleum and numerous other 
finished products have been much too high 
and that we should do everything possible 
to bring into balance our export-import 
program.” 

“The farmers of this country labor long 
and hard to keep ahead of problems caused 
by nature, ie. drought and floods. Why, 
they make less per hour than most city 
dwellers. We don’t import foreign labor to 
compete with our labor. If we are to import 
foreign food ciearly label where they are 
grown and by whom they were packed. The 
cost off the grocer's sheif should equal the 
the American grown product.” 

OTHER TOPICS 

“Personally, I sometimes feel that our con- 
stitution has been kicked around consider- 
ably in the last 30 or 35 years.” 


President’s Rat Extermination Act 
Advances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 
Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Committee on Banking and 


Currency ordered reported H.R. 11000, 
the Rat Extermination Act of 1967. This 
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is one of the most humane pieces of leg- 
islation that has ever come out of our 
committee, and it is aimed at a problem 
that must weigh on everyone’s con- 
science. 

In his message on urban and rural pov- 
erty, the President stated: 

The knowledge that many children in the 
world's most affluent nation are attacked, 
maimed, and even killed by rats should fill 
every American with shame. Yet this is an 
everyday occurrence in the slums of our 
cities. 


I share the President’s deep concern, 
and I was most pleased to see our com- 
mittee approve H.R. 11000 embodying 
the President’s recommendations by a 
vote of nearly 4 to 1. 

The program which H.R. 11000 would 
authorize will supplement our present ef- 
forts in training, education, and 
on the problem of rat extermination and 
control by providing grant assistance to 
cities to carry out local programs. In 
fact, this program will be the principal 
form of federally aided direct action to 
eliminate rats from the slums in our cit- 
ies and towns. The bill authorizes the ap- 
propriation of $20 million in each of the 
fiscal years 1968 and 1969 to make grants 
to local governments to cover two-thirds 
of the cost of exterminating rats and 
then providing continuing control 
through such measures as eliminating 
their food supply through better refuse 
collection and better waste storage. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems almost incredi- 
ble that we have delayed so long in con- 
centrating our efforts on this serious 
problem. The threat to health and the 
damage to property and the human fear 
these rodents cause must be removed. 
There is no excuse for this national dis- 
grace in our supposedly wealthy society. 
Thousands of ratbite cases are reported 
every year and most of the victims are 
infants or small children. HR. 11000 
should reach the floor of the House very 
shortly after the Independence Day re- 
cess, and I hope that it will receive the 
same overwhelming support here that it 
did in committee. 


Jackson: Birthplace of the Republican 
Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 29, 1967 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, July 6 
marks the 113th anniversary of the 
founding of the Republican Party at 
Jackson, Mich., in the year 1854. 

To mark that anniversary, the people 
of Jackson are planning an appropriate 
observance in that city over the week- 
end of July 7. Among the events sched- 
uled are a banquet, a pageant, exhibits 
and addresses by prominent Republi- 
cans, including Members of Congress. 

A highlight of the observance will be 
an address by Representative FRED 
SCHWENGEL, of Iowa, who is well known 
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in and out of Congress as an authority 
on the first Republican President, Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

The early days of the Republican 
Party, and the concerns which gave birth 
to the party, need to be recalled fre- 
quently not only in Jackson, Mich., but 
throughout the Nation. 

It was in Jackson on July 6, 1854, that 
our party was founded; here that the 
principles for which the youthful Re- 
publican organization then stood, and 
still holds to, were adopted by a formal 
convention assembled precisely for that 
purpose, That famous gathering “under 
the oaks” remains a testament to the 
conscience of this America, and to the 
initiative and human concern of the peo- 
ple of Michigan. 

The Republican Party is unique in our 
political history. It originated spontane- 
ously, born of a determination to no 
longer avoid an issue—slavery—which to 
them was of the utmost moral conse- 
quence. It was not so much the glamor 
of a particular leader which brought to- 
gether men of various political alle- 
giances, backgrounds, and loyalties; but 
rather the love of individual liberty and 
the nobility of the human spirit. 

Think back to that green summer day 
in Jackson, over a century ago, when 
Whigs and Democrats, Free Soilers, and 
Liberty men banded together to voice 
their anger at the evil of slavery and their 
belief that human dignity is not limited 
by color or race or religious beliefs— 
principles on which the Republican Party 
still stands today. 

The party’s birth is chronicled in nu- 
merous journals, from one of which I 
quote the following excerpt: 

As the hall was entirely inadequate to the 
accommodation of those assembled {a com- 
plaint we cannot make today], an adjourn- 
ment was had to an oak grove on the out- 
skirts of the village, where a platform was 
hastily erected. The scene, as the crowd 
moved toward the grove, was an inspiring 
one. As far back as the eye could reach was 
a procession of men, with many women also. 
The grove itself was a beautiful piece of 
woods, situated on what was known as “Mor- 
gan's Forty.“ situated between the village 
and the race course. The scene there was an 
animated one, suggesting a huge picnic, the 
Jackson brass band enlivening the occasion 
with patriotic airs. 


The convention, assembling at the spot 
which later became the intersection of 
Franklin and Second Streets, was per- 
haps the first group officially to fuse the 
new antislavery elements into a cohesive 
group and to give that group the name 
“Republican.” The Jackson Convention is 
clearly the first assembly to formulate 
and give an abiding place to Republican 
principles in a party platform. 

Horace Greeley is thought to have 
been responsible for suggesting the Par- 
ty’s name. Joseph Warren, the editor of 
the Detroit Tribune, who had done so 
much to galvanize public sentiment in 
opposition to the extension of slavery, 
later stated that Greeley had suggested 
the name Republican a day or two before 
the assembly in Jackson. At the conven- 
tion Warren urged the adoption of the 
name, which was included in the plat- 
form. 
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The name was & logical choice—for 
theoretical, sentimental, and historical 
reasons. Because Jefferson had initiated 
the policy of restricting slavery in the 
Ordinance of 1784, sentiment favored 
naming the new party ‘“Republican”—a 
name which Andrew Jackson had earlier 
deemed expendable. For the slavery- 

sympa Democrats had betrayed 
both the heritage of Jefferson and the 
cause of liberty. It was up to the new 
party to revitalize the Jeffersonian con- 
cept of human freedom and republican 
liberty which were now so shamefully 
abused. Writes Arthur Norman Hol- 
combe: 

The original spirit of the Anti-slavery Re- 
publicans was the spirit of the Declaration 
of Independence, of the Land Ordinance of 
1785, and of the Northwest Ordinance of 
1787. Of the first of these great documents, 
Thomas Jefferson was the author; he had a 
leading part in the preparation of the sec- 
ond; his ideals were embodied in the third. 
In these three documents the fighting prin- 
ciples of the Anti-slavery Republicans were 
first set forth. The interests to which the 
Anti-slavery Republicans were most strongly 
devoted were those which had most loyally 
supported the Jefferson policies. Thus the 
spirit as well as the name of the original 
Jeffersonian party was revived by the party 
of Lincoln, of Seward, and of Chase. 


William S. Myers has pointed out that 
Michigan was especially fertile ground 
for the Republican Party to take seed 
in, since its people were well informed 
and scorned the institution of human 
slavery. 

He writes: 

The State of Michigan was then peopled by 
inhabitants of old American stock, far above 
the average in education and intelligence, 
and we can see this section of the American 
people at its best. 


The young Republican Party appealed 
to the educated and culturally sophisti- 
cated men and women who formed the 
intellectual nucleus of the Nation. As one 
historian—A, M. Simons—has noted: 

Whittier wrote its campaign songs, Lowell 
translated its doctrines into poetry, while 
Emerson, Bryant, Longfellow, Holmes, and 
Motley were some of the names high in 
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American literature counted on its member- 
ship rolls. 


Particularly important in gaining for 
the Republicans the publicity necessary 
to political survival, was Horace Gree- 
ley’s newspaper, the New York Tribune. 
Journalists such as Greeley helped the 
Republican Party recognize in its 1854 
platform the interests of working men 
and women as well as the intellectuals 
of the day. 

The Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854, 
which repealed the Missouri Compro- 
mise and opened the Western territories 
to slavery, led to the Jackson meeting. 
Among the Democratic leaders who par- 
ticipated were Kingsley S. Bigham, 
Hovey K. Clarke, and Isaac P. Chris- 
tiancy, all famous names in the history 
of Michigan politics. 

Among the Whigs who joined the group 
was Zachariah Chandler, who later dis- 
tinguished himself as Republican Sena- 
tor from Michigan. Chandler’s speech at 
the 1854 convention was particularly 
stirring. He caught the spirit of this 
conference. Said Chandler: 

Misfortunes make strange bedfellows. I see 
before me Whigs, Democrats, and Free Soilers, 
all mingling together to rebuke a great Na- 
tional wrong. I was born a Whig; I have 
always lived a Whig, and I hope to die fight- 
ing for some of the good Whig doctrines. But 
I do not stand here as a Whig. I have laid 
aside party to rebuke treachery. 


Another speech of great appeal was 
made by Lewis Clark, a fugitive slave, 
immortalized as the character, “George 
Harris” in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Clark was the son of a Revolutionary 
soldier and a Kentucky Negress, and was 
then living on a farm near Sandwich, 
Ontario. He told how at the death of his 
father the family was sold on the auc- 
tion block, and how he escaped from 
slavery. The effect of his speech on the 
assembly was powerful, intensifying the 
determination of the audience to end this 
institution. 

It was an inspiring day; one of those 
high moments in history which still af- 
fects human affairs. 


July 10, 1967 


The timelessness of that first Republi- 
can platform makes it worth repeating: 

Surely that institution [that is, slavery— 
for which today we may substitute civil in- 
justice of all kinds] .. . Surely that institu- 
tion [reads the platform] is not to be 
strengthened and encouraged against which 
Washington, the calmest and wisest of our 
Nation, bore unequivocal testimony; as to 
which Jefferson, filled with a love of liberty, 
exclaimed: “Can the liberties of a Nation be 
ever thought secure when we have removed 
their only firm basis, a conviction in the 
minds of the people that thir liberties are 
the GIFT OF GOD? That they are not to be 
violated but with his wrath? Indeed, I trem- 
ble for my country when I reflect that God 
is just; that His justice cannot sleep forever 

We believe these sentiments to be true 
now as they were then. 


In 1967, those sentiments are just as 
true; the Republican Party still stands 
for the rights of men, for human jus- 
tice, and for individual dignity. The con- 
vocation under the oaks on that bright 
summer day did the Nation an invalu- 
able service, for which the city of Jack- 
son, Mich., is justly remembered. 

This city is today a thriving example 
of the American spirit. A center for in- 
dustry, transportation, and higher edu- 
cation; it has a reputation for enlight- 
ened political activity. The congressional 
district in which Jackson is located sends 
a Republican Representative to the Con- 
gress—partial testimony to the promi- 
nent role Republicans have played in 
Michigan history in the century follow- 
ing the Jackson convention. 

Yes, we are proud of our party, and of 
the role which Jackson has played in its 
formation and perpetuation. 

I salute the city of Jackson and offer 
my sincere admiration for the loyalty of 
its people to the principles for which the 
Republican Party stands. 

As the Detroit Post Tribune wrote long 
ago: 

To the men who gathered on that mid- 
summer day in the oak grove at Jackson be- 
longs the honor of being the first to com- 
prehend a great opportunity; they were wise 
enough to improve all its possibilities, and 


there founded and named the party of the 
future. 


SENATE 


Monpay, Jury 10, 1967 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

Rev. Edward B. Lewis, D.D., minister, 
Capitol Hill Methodist Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Dear God of all goodness, we are re- 
minded of the positive part of living 
when we bow for a moment of prayer. 

In this time of history when we are 
prone to major on the negative, we need 
the thought of the power of the basic 
goodness which is given to life as its 
sure foundation. 

Help us to have the spirit to minister 
and not expect to be ministered unto. 
Quicken in us an awareness of human 
need. Teach us to forget ourselves in 
service to others. Give us the will to pay 


the personal spiritual price for the peace 
we seek. 

May we share our abundance with the 
hungry, open doors of beauty to the 
troubled, and extend the hand of friend- 
ship to the lonely and confused. 

Give us the grace to be wise stewards 
of good things that have been entrusted 
unto us. 

We pray in the name of our Lord. 
Amen. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that 
the President had approved and signed 
the following acts: 

On June 30, 1967: 

S. 617. An act to authorize the States of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and 
Washington to use the income from cer- 


tain lands for the construction of facilities 
for State charitable, educational, penal, and 
reformatory institutions; and 

S. 1432. An act to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, and for 
other purposes. 

On July 3, 1967: 

S. 68. An act ‘tor the relief of Dr. Alfredo 
Reboredo-Newhall; 

S. 714. An act to amend section 22(g) of 
the Federal Reserve Act relating to loans to 
executive officers by member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System, and to amend the 
Federal Credit Union Act to modify the loan 
provisions relating to directors, members of 
the supervisory committee, and members of 
the credit committee of Federal credit 
unions; and 

S. 763. An act to amend the act approved 
August 17, 1937, so as to facilitate the addi- 
tion to the District of Columbia registration 
of a motor vehicle or trailer of the name of 
the spouse of the owner of any such motor 
vehicle or trailer. 

On July 4, 1967: 

S. 1649. An act authorizing the change in 

name of certain water resource projects un- 
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der jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Army. 
On July 7, 1967: 

S. 1226. An act to transfer from the U.S. 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
to the District of Columbia court of general 
sessions the authority to waive certain provi- 
sions relating to the issuance of a marriage 
license in the District of Columbia. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations and withdraw- 
ing the nomination of Dale Wayne Har- 
din, of Virginia, to be an Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner which nominating 
messages were referred to the appropri- 
ate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate: 

H.R. 2082. An act to amend title 37, United 
States Code, to authorize travel, transporta- 
tion, and education allowances to certain 
members of the uniformed services for de- 
pendents’ schooling, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 10918. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED 
ON CALENDAR 


The following bills were each read twice 
by their titles and referred, or placed on 
the calendar, as indicated: 


H.R. 2082. An act to amend title 37, United 
States Code, to authorize travel, transporta- 
tion, and education allowances to certain 
members of the uniformed services for de- 
pendents’ schooling, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 10918. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes; placed on the calendar. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
June 29, 1967, was dispensed with. 


WAIVER OF CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the call of the Leg- 
islative Calendar, under rule VIII, was 
dispensed with. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


On request cf Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
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the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following sub- 
committees were authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today: 

The Subcommittee on Employment, 
Manpower, and Poverty of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The Subcommittee on Criminal Laws 
and Procedures and the Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Delinquency of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, the pend- 
ing business is the legislative branch ap- 
propriation bill, which will be considered 
today. 

Following that, it is anticipated that 
the Senate will take up S. 5, Calendar No. 
378, the truth-in-lending bill. Following 
that, it is anticipated that S. 1963, Order 
No. 337, the AEC authorization bill, will 
be considered, to be followed—though 
not necessarily in this order—by such 
legislative proposals as the election of a 
Governor of the Virgin Islands, S. 450; 
the Great Salt Lake National Monument, 
S. 25; the air quality bill, S. 780, and the 
agricultural appropriations bill, H.R. 
10509. 

So it appears that the Senate will have 
a busy week, and I would hope that the 
Members of the Senate would be on hand, 
so that this legislation may be disposed 
of as expeditiously as possible. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. If we are able to con- 
clude consideration of the legislative ap- 
propriation bill today—and there is no 
question in my mind that we will—is it 
the desire of the majority leader to lay 
down S. 5, the truth-in-lending bill, as 
the pending business this afternoon? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; and if there is 
no objection, even to get started on its 
consideration. 

Mr. TOWER. Does the majority lead- 
er anticipate that there will be any votes 
in connection with S. 5 today? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would doubt it, 
because there will be some discussion and 
even votes on the pending business, the 
legislative appropriation measure. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank the majority 
leader. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand in 
adjournment until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


THE SENATE SCORE AFTER 6 
MONTHS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Members of Congress have just re- 
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turned—invigorated and refreshed 
from a 10-day recess, so I consider this 
an appropriate time to discuss what is 
yet to be done in the Senate and also 
summarize what the Senate has done. 

Before a sine die adjournment of the 
first session of the 90th Congress we must 
consider: 

Nine appropriation bills, excluding the 
legislative, to be acted on today, and 
agriculture, which is to be reported to- 
morrow; 

The AEC authorization which is to be 
acted on Wednesday; 

A new method of financing the rural 
electric and rural telephone systems; 

Amendments to the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act to 
provide loans to individual farmers or 
tenants to finance outdoor recreational 
enterprises; 

The Federal Meat Inspection Act; 

The military construction authoriza- 
tion; 

The extension of the Export-Import 
Bank Act which has been reported; 

The Investment Company Amend- 
ments Act redefining the equitable 
standards governing relationships be- 
tween investment companies and the in- 
vestment advisers and principal under- 
writers; 

The truth-in-lending bill which will 
be acted on tomorrow; 

The Rat Extermination and Control 
Act; 

The National Flood Insurance Act; 

The Fire Research and Safety Act; 

The revision of the protection pro- 
= under the Flammable Fabrics 

et: 

The Natural Gas Pipeline Safety Act; 

The District of Columbia crime con- 
trol bill; 

The national crime control measures; 

The extension of the interest equaliza- 
tion tax for 2 more years; 

The election reform measures; 

The social security amendments; 

The foreign aid authorization; 

A TOE Indian Resources Development 
ct; 

The wild rivers bill; 

The bill establishing a nationwide sys- 
tem of trails for recreational purposes; 

Amendments to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act and the Higher 
Education Act; 

Extension of the Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention Act; 

The health bills including the Medical 
Device Safety Act, amendments to the 
Mental Retardation Act, Comprehensive 
Health Act amendments, and Vocational 
Rehabilitation; 

Amendments to the poverty program; 

The Air Quality Act which is to be re- 
ported tomorrow; 

The authorization for the highway 
safety and beautification program; 

The postal revenue and District of 
Columbia revenue bills; 

The military and civilian pay bills; 

Civil rights, and perhaps a tax bill: 

The completion of the Food Stamp 
Authorization Act, the congressional re- 
districting bill, the space authorization, 
the emergency strike legislation, and 
the Veterans’ Benefits Act, all of which 
are in conference. 

The above is not all inclusive by any 
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means but it provides us with a sampling 
of what lies ahead before we can close 
the doors with the feeling that we have 
met our responsibilities. 

To summarize our activities to date, I 
ask unanimous consent that the follow- 
ing report be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Senate legislative activity to July 10, 
1967—Senate Democratic policy com- 


mittee 
n. 2 103 
Hours in sesslon amenn nn 508 :04 
Total measures passed_..-.......- 391 
‘Treaties .......<...- aS Sb 
Confirmations . — 37,385 
PURMO UMW. ĩᷣͤ . saan 53 


Following is brief summary of major Sen- 
ate activity. Presidential recommendations 
and bills in accord with the President’s 
program are indicated by (PR). 


AGRICULTURE 


Community development act: Provides 
for grants to assist local areas in planning 
for facilities and services necessary to their 
future development. S. 645. P/S 5/9. (PR) 

Food stamp authorization: Extends for 3 
years the food stamp program and authorizes 
a total appropriation of $675 million to be 
allocated as follows: $200 million for fiscal 
1968, $225 million for fiscal 1969 and $250 
million for fiscal 1970. S. 953. In conf. (PR) 

Forest resources survey: Increases the 
limit on annual appropriations from $2.5 
million to $5 million to keep the timber sur- 
vey current. S. 1136. P/S 5/9. 

Tobacco: Removed restrictions on leasing 
and transferring Maryland tobacco allot- 
ments. PL 90-6. 

Tobacco—acreage allotments: Authorizes 
the lease, sale and transfer of acreage allot- 
ments and acreage-poundage quotas for fire- 
cured, dark air-cured and Virginia sun- 
cured tobacco to other farms in the same 
county. PL 90-51. 

Tobacco—5-acre limitation: Removes the 
5-acre limitation on the amount of tobacco 
allotment acreage which may be leased. 
PL 90-52. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


1967 


Second supplemental: Appropriated a 
total of $2,197,931,417 for various depart- 
ments. PL 90-21. (PR) 

Vietnam: Appropriated a total of $12,- 
196,520,000 for the support of military opera- 
tions in Southeast Asia. PL 90-8. (PR) 


1968 


Interior: Appropriated a total of $1,- 
$82,848,350 for the Department of the Interior 
and related agencies. PL 90-28. (PR) 

Treasury-Post Office: Appropriated a total 
of $7,545,641,000 for the Departments of 
Treasury and Post Office. PL 90-47. (PR) 


CONGRESS 


Art and antiquities: Establishes a biparti- 
san commission on Art and Antiquities of 
the Capitol. S. J. Res. 27. P/S 4/6. 

Congressional redistricting: Establishes 
Federal standards of contiguity and com- 
pactness to be met by States in changing 
boundaries of congressional districts based 
on population changes shown by census, 
HR 2508. In conf. 

‘Economic Report: Extended required date 
for transmission of President’s economic 
report to Congress from January 20 to Jan- 
uary 30. PL 90-1. 

Joint Committee on Organization of Con- 
gress; Extended through June 30, 1967, the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress established March 11, 1965. The 
resolution authorized an additional $60,000, 
making a total authorization of $350,000 
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since the committee was established. S. Con. 
Res. 2. S. adopted 1/30. H. adopted 1/31. 

Joint Committee on Organization of Con- 
gress: Continues through 12/31/67 the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Congress 
established 3/11/65. Authorizes the Joint 
Committee on to make expenditures from 
7/1/67 through 12/31/67, not to exceed $50,- 
000 to be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate. S. Con. Res. 32. Senate and House 
adopted 6/12/67. 

Joint Economic Committee: Expanded 
Joint Economic Committee from 16 to 20 
members, one member of each party from 
the Senate and the House. PL 90-2. 

Legislative Reorganization Act: Provides 
for major changes in committee procedures, 
strengthens fiscal controls and informational 
sources in order to permit Congress to op- 
erate more efficiently. S. 355. P/S 3/7. 

Special Senate Committee on Organiza- 
tion of Congress: Extended through June 30, 
1967 in order to take care of any conference 
requirements on S. 355, the Legislative Re- 
organization bill. S. Res. 106. Adopted 4/11. 

Special Committee on Organization of 
Congress: Continues through 12/31/67 the 
Special Committee on the Organization of 
Congress established by S. Res. 293, agreed 
to 8/26/66. S. Res. 183. Senate adopted 6/12. 

U.S, Capitol grounds: Provides for formu- 
lation, adoption, administration and periodic 
updating of a comprehensive plan for US 
Capitol grounds. S.J. Res. 74. P/S 5/18. 


DEFENSE (ALSO SEE VIETNAM) 


Coast Guard authority: Authorizes $165,- 
014,000 to be appropriated to the US Coast 
Guard for fiscal 1968 for their capital re- 
quirements in ships, planes, shore facilities, 
and aid to navigation. PL 90-37. (PR) 

Military procurement authorization for fis- 
cal 1968: Authorizes a total of $21,168,032,- 
000; of this amount $13,862,400,000 is for pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels 
and tracked combat vehicles and $7,305,632,- 
000 is for research, development, tests and 
evaluation. PL 90-22. (PR) 

Military Selective Service Act: Extended 
the draft through 7/1/71, preserved student 
deferments and prohibited a lottery system 
unless authorized by Congress. PL 90-40. 
(PR) 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Escheat claims; Removes the dollar limit 
on the authority of the DC Board of Com- 
missioners to settle claims of the District of 
Columbia in escheat cases. PL 90-33. 

Liens: Provides that a judgment or decree 
of the US District Court for the District of 
Columbia shall not constitute a lien until 
filed and recorded in the office of the Re- 
corder of Deeds of the District of Columbia. 
S. 1227. P/S 6/13. 

Marriage licenses: Transfers from the US 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
to the District of Columbia Court of General 
Sessions the authority to waive premarital 
blood test and waiting period requirements 
relating to the issuance of marriage licenses 
in the District of Columbia. PL 90-53. 

Motor vehicle titles: Facilitates transfers 
of motor vehicle or trailer ownership by 
eliminating requirement that applications 
to the Director of Motor Vehicles for official 
certificates of title and statements relating 
to liens be made under oath. S. 764. P/S 6/13. 

Parking facilities: Provides an effective 
method for dealing with the present and 
future needs for motor vehicle parking fa- 
cilities in the District of Columbia. S. 944. 
P/S 6/27. 

Trafic Act amendments: Authorizes the 
DC Board of Commissioners to issue and 
renew motor vehicle operator permits for 
periods less than 3 years whenever it is found, 
on the basis of medical evidence, that the 
physical or mental condition of the applicant 
warrants such limitation. S. 762. P/S 6/13. 

Pennsylvania Avenue; Establishes the Com- 
mission on Pennsylvania Ave. to see that 
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Pennsylvania Ave. is developed as a national 
historic site. S.J. Res. 18. P/S 3/13. (PR) 

Vehicle Registration: Permits an individual 
owner to add to the registration of a motor 
vehicle or trailer the name of the spouse of 
such owner, as a joint owner, without ob- 
taining an entirely new registration with full 
fees. PL 90-43. 


DUTY 


Manganese ore tariff: Extended duty-free 
treatment for manganese ore from 6/30/67 to 
6/30/70. PL 90-49. 

Metal scrap tariffs: Continued duty-free 
treatment for certain metal scrap through 
June 30, 1969. PL 90-45. 

Nickel tariff: Extended tariff-free treatment 
for nickel from June 30, 1967 to September 
30, 1967. PL 90-48. 

Tariff refund claims; Extended the dead- 
line for filing claims for refund of duty pur- 
suant to the Tariff Schedules Technical 
Amendments Act of 1965 from June 30, 1967 
to September 30, 1967; and extended for 1 
year to June 30, 1968, the following pro- 
grams: 

(a) Aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren’s program 

(b) zrd- party payments on behalf of de- 
pendent children 

(c) Foster care in child care institutions 

(a) Repatriated Americans 

(e) Dependent children of unemployed 
parents 

(f) Foster care by arrangement with other 
state agencies 

(g) Demonstration projects. PL 90-36. 


ECONOMY AND FINANCE 


Alaska development planning: Authorized 
$300,000 for fiscal 1968 and for each fiscal 
year thru fiscal 1970 for operating expenses 
of the Federal Field Committee for Develop- 
ment Planning in Alaska for long-range eco- 
nomic planning. S. 1281. P/S 6/12. (PR) 

Appalachian Regional Development Act 
Amendments: Authorizes $273,650,000 for 
Appalachian programs other than highway 
construction for the 2 fiscal year period end- 
ing 6/30/69; expands medical services and 
facilities, provides needed hardwood prod- 
ucts research, gives technical assistance for 
low and moderate income housing, in addi- 
tion to continuing programs established 
under the 1965 act. S. 602. P/S 4/27. (PR) 

Balance of payments: Extends to June 30, 
1969 the authority for granting exemptions 
from the antitrust laws to assist in safe- 
guarding the balance-of-payments position 
of the United States. S. 1648. P/S 6/29, H.R. 
8630. H. Cal. 

Bank credit: Permits Federal Reserve 
banks to extend credit to member banks and 
others in accord with current economic con- 
ditions. S. 966. P/S 4/14. 

Bank obligations: Permits Federal Reserve 
banks to invest in certain obligations of for- 
eign governments. S. 965. P/S 4/14. 

Dicyandiamide—Duty free: Delegated au- 
thority to negotiate a zero tariff on imported 
dicyandiamide free of staging requirements 
of Trade Expansion Act of 1962. PL 90-14. 

Federal Reserve Loans: Increased amounts 
which member banks may lend to their ex- 
ecutive officers and Federal credit unions 
may lend to their directors and members of 
supervisory and credit committees. PL 90-44. 

Investment credit restoration: Restored 
7% investment tax credit and certain uses 
of accelerated depreciation methods effec- 
tive May 24, 1967; however, property or 
equipment ordered during the suspension 
period but not delivered before May 24, 1967 
will be eligible for the credit; makes Presi- 
dential Election Campaign Fund Act inop- 
erative until statutory guidelines are en- 
acted. PL 90-26. (PR) 

Public debt limit: Provided temporary debt 
limit of $336 billion through June 30, 1967. 
PL 90-3. (PR) 

Public debt limit: Increased the perma- 
nent debt limit from $285 billion to $358 
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billion, effective 7/1/67; increased the debt 
limit temporarily by $7 billion to $365 bil- 
lion, effective 7/1/68 and each July 1 there- 
after until June 29 of each succeeding year; 
and provided that the limit would revert to 
$358 billion on each June 30. PL 90-39. (PR) 

Savings and loan holding companies: Pro- 
vides for regulation of Savings and Loan 
Holding Companies and subsidiary com- 
panies. S. 1542. P/S 6/26. (PR) 

Silver certificates: Allowed Treasury to free 
up to $200 million of silver in its stock by 
writing off a portion of outstanding silver 
certificates and to end redemptions for all 
outstanding silver certificates after one year. 
PL 90-29. (PR) 

Small Business Amendments of 1967: In- 
creases by $650 million the authorization for 
the Small Business Administration’s revolv- 
ing fund and, among other things, would 
establish new minimum capital requirements 
for small business investment companies. 8. 
1862. P/S 6/29. (PR) 


EDUCATION 


American Academy: Increases from $10 
million to $25 million the amount of real 
property which may be held by the American 
Academy in Rome in the District of Colum- 
bia. S. 281. P/S 5/19. 

Public Broadcasting Act: Provides grants 
for construction of educational television and 
radio facilities; establishes a Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting to facilitate expansion 
and development of noncommercial broad- 
casting and program diversity; authorizes 
Secretary of HEW to conduct a comprehen- 
sive study of instructional television and 
radio. S. 1160. P/S 5/17. (PR) 

School Construction: Authorizes the State 
of Washington to use income from certain 
lands to construct school facilities and other 
public institutions. PL 90-41. 

Teachers Corps—Education professions de- 
velopment: Extends the Teachers Corps 
through fiscal 1970 and authorizes $33 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1968, $46 million for fiscal 1969, 
and $56 million for fiscal 1970. Establishes a 
National Advisory Council on Education 
Professions Development and 4 new pro- 
grams beginning in fiscal 1969 to provide— 

(1) Grants and contracts to attract quali- 
fied persons to the education field; 

(2) Grants to local educational agencies 
experiencing critical shortages of teachers; 

(3) Grants and contracts to provide ad- 
vanced training; 

(4) Fellowships, traineeships, institutes 
and preservice and inservice training. 

PL 90-35. (PR) 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


ASCS county office employees: Recognizes 
periods of employment service in the county 
Offices of the Agriculture Stabilization and 
Conservation Service for the purposes of 
salary adjustment, annual and sick leave, 
and reductions in force for former county 
office employees in the Department of 
Agriculture. S. 1028. P/S 6/28. 

Foreign Service retirement: Placed an- 
nuitants of the Foreign Service retirement 
system on the same basis as civil service 
annuitants for purposes of computing future 
cost-of-living increases in annuities; pro- 
vides retired Foreign Service personnel and 
their survivors with the same cost-of-living 
increases accorded civil service annuitants; 
and increases the maximum creditable serv- 
ice from 35 to 40 years. S. 2003. P/S 6/26. 

Political activity: Extends the life of the 
Commission on Political Activity until 
12/31/67. S. 853. P/S 4/6. H. Cal. 

Survivors annuities: Amends the Civil 
Service Retirement Act to provide for in- 
clusion of certain periods of reemployment 
of annuitants for purpose of computing 
annuities of their surviving spouses, S. 1190. 
P/S 5/9. 

Temporary employees—Career status: Re- 
solves temporary status appointment prob- 
lems of classified and postal services by 
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permitting agencies to convert temporary 
employees to career positions under specified 
conditions. S. 1320. P/S 5/9. H. Cal. 

GENERAL GOVERNMENT 

Federal property accountability: Provides 
for adequate accountability by a Federal 
agency over property under its control. 
S. 805. P/S 6/26. 

Guam: Provides for popular election of 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor for the 
territory of Guam. S. 449. P/S 5/9. 

Puerto Rico: Extended congratulations to 
the people of Puerto Rico on their 50th an- 
niversary of US citizenship. S. Res. 86. 
Adopted 3/2. 

Real property tares: Extends for 2 years 
from 12/31/66 the period during which pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes may be made to State 
and local tax authorities by the Federal Gov- 
ernment with respect to certain real prop- 
erty transferred by the RFC and its sub- 
sidiaries to other Government departments. 
PL 90-50. 

Trust Territory of Pacific Islands: In- 
creased from an annual authorization of 
$17.5 million to maximum of $25 million for 
fiscal 1967 and $35 million for fiscal 1968 and 
1969; provided that future appointments to 
office of High Commissioner shall be made 
by the President and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. PL 90-16. (PR) 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Mental health centers: Extended federal 
grants for the construction of community 
mental health centers for 3 years, through 
June 30, 1970 and authorized $50 million in 
fiscal 1968, $60 million in fiscal 1969 and $70 
million in fiscal 1970. PL 90-31. (PR) 

Older Americans Act: Extends the grant 
programs under the Older Americans Act of 
1965 through 1972 and authorizes $16,950,000 
for these grants in fiscal 1968 and $26 million 
for fiscal 1969. Appropriations for the follow- 
ing 3 fiscal years, 1970 through 1972, will be 
authorized later. PL 90-42. (PR) 

Product safety: Establishes a 7- member 
National Commission on Product Safety ap- 
pointed by the President, with final report 
to be submitted to President and Co: 
by 1/1/69. S.J. Res. 33. P/S 6/6. (PR) 


HOUSING 


Homeowners assistance authorization: Au- 
thorizes $11 million during fiscal 1967 for use 
by the Secretary of Defense to provide as- 
sistance to military or civilian employee 
homeowners who suffer financial losses in 
selling homes where military installations 
close. S. 1216. P/S 4/11. H. Cal. 

Update laws: Amended several existing 
housing laws to conform them to the estab- 
lishment of the new Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, PL 90-19. 

Urban fellowship program: Extends for 3 
years the authority to appropriate $500,000 
annually for city planning and urban stud- 
ies fellowship program. S. 1762. P/S 5/15. 
(PR). 

INDIANS 

Flathead Reservation: Authorizes distribu- 
tion of an award (approximately $4 million) 
by Indian Claims Commission to confed- 
erated Salish and Kootenai tribes of Flat- 
head Reservation in Montana. PL 90-11. 

Indian Claims Commission: Extended the 
life of the Commission through 4/10/72 and 
expanded its membership from 3 to 5 com- 
missioners. PL 90-9. (PR) 

Southern Ute Reservation: Authorizes dis- 
tribution of an award (approximately $1.5 
million) by Indian Claims Commission to 
Southern Ute tribe of Southern Ute Reser- 
vation in Colorado. S. 1191. P/S 3/13. P/H 
amended 4/17. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Centennial of confederation of Canada: 
Extended congratulations of to 
Parliament of Canada as a gesture of good- 
will and friendship in marking the 100th 
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anniversary of the Confederation of Canada. 
H. Con. Res, 280. H. adopted 3/20; S. adopted 
3/21. 

Diplomatic Relations Act: Complements 
the Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Rela- 
tions by conveying greater privileges to for- 
eign personnel. S. 1577. P/S 6/15. Motion en- 
tered to reconsider 6/19. 

Food for India; Recommended up to an 
additional three million tons of food grains 
for India and an additional $25 million of 
emergency food relief for distribution by 
American volunteer agencies. PL 90-7. 
(PR). 

High-risk benefits: Authorizes additional 
employee benefits for all U.S. Government 
personnel serving in hostile areas abroad, 
such as Vietnam and for Foreign Service 
personnel and their dependents in emer- 
gency or extraordinary situations. S. 1785. 
P/S 5/17. (PR). 

International bridges: Grants congres- 
sional consent for the construction of inter- 
national bridges and collection of tolls for 
their use. S. 623. P/S 4/3. 

International human rights: Creates an 11- 
member advisory and coordinating committee 
to be known as the US Committee on Human 
Rights to formulate plans for participation 
by the US in the observance of the year 1968 
as International Human Rights Year. S. 990. 
P/S 6/14. 

Peace Corps authorization: Authorizes ap- 
propriation of $115,700,000 for fiscal 1968 
operation of the Peace Corps. S. 1031. P/S 
5/15. (PR). 

JUDICIAL 


Appellate review: Provides for appellate re- 
view of sentences imposed in criminal cases 
arising in the district courts of the US. 
S. 1540. P/S 6/29. 

Inmate transfer: Authorized the Attorney 
General to transfer an inmate of the DC jail 
to any other institution under the control 
of the DC Department of Corrections not- 
withstanding the pending of a petition for 
a writ of habeas corpus. S. 388. P/S 6/29. 

Judicial review: Provides judicial ma- 
chinery necessary for instituting an equita- 
ble action for declaratory judgment to ob- 
tain judicial review of constitutionality of 
grants or loans made under certain enu- 
merated acts of Congress. S. 3 P/S 4/11. 

Obscene telephone calls: Makes it a Fed- 
eral offense to make certain obscene or 
harassing telephone calls in interstate or 
foreign commerce or within the District of 
Columbia. S. 375. P/S 4/24. 

U.S. magistrate: Abolished the Office of the 
U.S. Commissioner and established in lieu 
thereof the Office of U.S. Magistrate within 
the judicial branch of the Government. S. 
945. P/S 6/29. 

LABOR 


Railroad shopcrajft dispute: Extended un- 
til 5/3/67 the period for making no change 
of conditions under section 10 of Railway 
Labor Act applicable in current dispute be- 
tween railroads and certain of their em- 
ployees. PL 90-10. (PR) 

Railroad shoperajt dispute: Extended for 
an additional 47 days, until 12:01 a.m. June 
19, 1967, the original 20-day cooling-off pe- 
riod in current railroad labor-management 
dispute. PL 90-13. (PR) 

Railroad shoperaft dispute: Provided for 
establishment by the President of a five 
member Special Board to operate during a 
90-day no-strike, no-lockout period which 
begins upon enactment of this resolution 
in order to maintain the Nation’s railroad 
transport without interruption during fur- 
ther collective bargaining to settle the dis- 
pute. S.J. Res. 81, In conf. (PR) 


MEMORIALS 
Golden Spike Commission: Establishes a 
13-member Federal Golden Spike Centen- 
nial Celebration Commission to cooperate 
with Utah Golden Spike Commission in plan- 
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ning an appropriate observance of the 100th 
anniversary on May 10, 1969. S.J. Res. 10. 
P/S 4/14. 

Kennedy birthplace: Established the birth- 
place of the late President John F. Kennedy 
in Mass. as a national historic site. PL 90-20. 

Patrick V. McNamara Building: Provides 
that the federal office building to be con- 
structed in Detroit, Mich., be named the 
“Patrick V. McNamara Office Building” in 
memory of the late Senator from Michigan. 
S. 343. P/S4/4. 


PROCLAMATIONS 


American History Month: Designated 
February of each year as American History 
Month and requested the President to issue 
a proclamation, S.J. Res. 26. P/H amended 
5/25. 

Father's Day: Designated the third Sun- 
day in June of each year as Father's Day 
and requested the President to issue an an- 
nual proclamation. S.J. Res. 11. P/S 5/18. 

National Carih Asthma Week: Authorized 
the President to issue a proclamation 
designating the week beginning 5/1/67 as 
“National CARIH Asthma Week,” thus 
focusing attention on the broad program of 
clinical and basic research at the Children’s 
Asthma Research Institute and Hospital in 
Denver, Colo. PL 90-4. 

National Coal Week: Authorizes the Pres- 
ident to proclaim the week beginning June 
18, 1967 as National Coal Week in honor of 
the golden anniversary of the founding of 
the National Coal Association. S. Con. Res. 20. 
S. adopted 4/17; H. adopted 5/25. 

National Coin Week; Authorizes the Pres- 
ident to proclaim the fourth week in April of 
each year as National Coin Week. S.J. Res. 
28. P/S 5/18. 

National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week: Amends the act of 1945 estab- 
lishing the first week in October of each 
year as “National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week” to broaden its appli- 
cability to all handicapped workers by re- 
moving word “physically.” S.J. Res. 44. P/S 
5/18. 

National Farmers Week: Requests the 
President to issue annually a proclamation 
designating the 7-day period beginning on 
the first Sunday in April as National 
Farmers Week. S.J. Res. 19. P/S 5/18. 

National Home Improvement: Requests the 
President to proclaim the month of May, 
1967 as National Home Improvement Month. 
S. J. Res. 69. P/S 5/18. 

Professional Photography Week: Au- 
thorizes the President to issue a proclama- 
tion designating the week of July 23 
through July 29, 1967 as Professional 
Photography Week. S.J. Res. 41. P/S 5/18. 

Rush-Bagot Agreement: Designates April 
28-29, 1967 as Rush-Bagot Agreement Days. 
PL 90-12. 

Sajety Patrol Week: Designates the second 
week of May of each year as National School 
Safety Patrol Week and authorizes the Presi- 
dent to issue an annual proclamation. S.J. 
Res. 72. P/S 5/18. 

See-the-United States: Authorizes the 
President to extend through 1967 his procla- 
mation of the period to see-the-United States 
and its territories. S.J. Res. 57. P/S 4/14. 

UNICEF: Designates October 31 of each 
year as National UNICEF Day. S.J. Res. 56. 
P/S 4/14. 

REORGANIZATION 

Budget Commission: Establishes a 14- 
member Joint Committee on the Budget. S. 
538. P/S 5/11. 

Plan No. 1: Transferred from the Secretary 
of Commerce to the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion authority to approve surrender of cer- 
tain ship documents. Effective 5/9/67. 

RESOURCE BUILDUP 

Banks Lake: Authorizes the Secretary of 
Interior, pending completion of Columbia 
Basin project, to operate and maintain Banks 
Lake of the Columbia Basin project for the 
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purpose of recreation as well as presently 
authorized project purposes for a period not 
to exceed six years. S. 605. P/S 3/6. 

Desalting plant: Authorized the Depart- 
ment of Interior, thru its Office of Saline 
Water, to participate in construction and 
operation of a nuclear desalting plant in 
California. PL 90-18. (PR) 

Feasibility studies: Permits the Secretary 
of Interior to continue feasibility investiga- 
tions of certain specified water resource pro- 
posals which were not authorized by PL 89- 
561 or by other legislation and authorizes 
feasibility investigations of new water re- 
source projects. S. 1788. P/S 5/24. 

Interstate oil and gas compact: Grants 
congressional consent to a 4-year extension 
of the interstate compact to conserve oil 
and gas. S.J, Res. 35. P/S 5/4. 

Kennewick irrigation extension: Author- 
izes construction, operation and mainte- 
mance of Kennewick division extension, 
Yakima project, Wash. in order to bring an 
additional 6,300 acres of land under irriga- 
tion in the Yakima river valley. S. 370. P/S 
3/6. 

Missouri River Basin: Increases to $69 mil- 
lion the authorization for continuing work 
on the Tiber Dam of the Missouri River Basin 
project during fiscal 1967 and 1968. S. 1601. 
P/S 5/4. 

National Water Commission: Establishes 
the National Water Commission to review 
and advise in the entire range of water re- 
source problems. S. 20. P/S 2/6. H. Cal. (PR) 

River basin monetary authorization: Au- 
thorized $472 million for 82 separate water 
projects in 14 river basin development plants. 
PL 90-17. (PR) 

Saline water conversion authorization: 
Makes available for appropriation in fiscal 
1968 a total of $26,782,000 for the saline water 
conversion program. PL 90-30. (PR) 

San Rajael Wilderness: Sets aside San Ra- 
fael as a wilderness under the National Wil- 
derness Preservation System enacted in 1964. 
The San Rafael wilderness is part of the Los 
Padres National Forest and is located in the 
San Rafael and Sierra Madre Mountain 
Ranges in southeastern Santa Barbara 
County, California, S. 889, P/S 5/2. (PR) 


SPACE 


Space authorization: Authorized appro- 
priations totaling $4,851,006,000 for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion for fiscal year 1968, as follows: research 
and development, $4,135,700,000; construc- 
tion of facilities, $67,100,000; Administra- 
tive operations $648,206,000. S. 1296. In conf. 
(PR) 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Alaska: Authorizes the disposal of Gov- 
ernment-owned longlines communication 
facilities in the State of Alaska. S. 223. 
P/S 5/9. 

Interoceanic Canal Study Commission: 
Extends to 12/1/70 the time in which the 
Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Study Commis- 
sion must complete its study and make 
recommendations on the feasibility of, and 
the most suitable site for, a second overland 
canal thru the American isthmus. S. 1566. 
P/S 6/12. (PR) 

Manele Bay, Hawaii: Authorizes $172,000 
for additional construction costs on the 
small-boat harbor at Manele Bay, Lanai, 
Hawaii. S. 423. P/S 5/1. 

Obscene Matters and Materials Commis- 
sion: Creates a Commission on noxious and 
obscene matters and materials. S. 188. P/S 
5/11. 

30-year leasing: Extended to June 30, 1972 
the authority of the Postmaster General to 
negotiate and enter into lease agreements 
for periods up to 30 years for special-purpose 
post office buildings. PL 90-15. 

Urban mass transit: Extended for 4 
months, to 11/1/67, the authority for the 
Dept. of Housing and Urban Development to 
provide grants to States and local public 
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bodies and agencies for the acquisition, con- 
struction, or improvement of urgently 
needed urban mass transportation facilities. 
PL 90-34, 


VIETNAM 
Military procurement and construction 
supplemental authorization: Authorized 


$4,548,200,000 in supplemental funds for 
fiscal 1967 as follows: $3,788,700,000 for 
procurement of aircraft and missiles; $135 
million for research, development, test and 
evaluation; and $624,500,000 for military 
construction; included a declaration of Con- 
gressional policy on supporting our Armed 
Forces in Vietnam. PL 90-5. (PR) 

Supplemental appropriations: Appropri- 
ated a total of $12,196,520,000 for fiscal 1967 
for the support of military operations in 
southeast Asia. PL 90-8. (PR) 

Veterans: Authorizes an average increase 
of 5.4% in nonservice-connected pensions to 
veterans, widows and dependents; provides 
additional benefits to veterans who have 
served in the Armed Forces during the “Viet- 
nam Era“ comparable to those benefits pro- 
vided by Congress for veterans of World Wars 
I and II and the Korean conflict; and au- 
thorizes increases in educational allowances 
under the 1966 GI bill. S. 16. In conf. (PR) 


TREATIES (PR) 


Soviet Consular Treaty: Provided for 
Prompt notification and access to nationals 
of one country arrested or detained in the 
other, and extends criminal immunities to 
consulate officials and employees. Ex. D (88— 
2). Resolution of ratification agreed to 3/16. 

Outer space: Established general principles 
for the peaceful exploration and use of outer 
Space; including the moon and other celestial 
bodies. Ex. D (90-1). Resolution of ratifica- 
tion agreed to 4/25. 

Narcotics Drug Convention: Simplified the 
international narcotic control machinery and 
provided additional measures for the inter- 
national control of narcotic drugs. Ex. G (90 
1). Resolution of ratification agreed to 5/8. 

Convention for the International Council 
for the Exploration of the Sea: Authorized 
the Council to promote and encourage re- 
search and investigations for the study of 
the sea, particularly living resources, and to 
publicize and disseminate the results. Ex H 
e ak Resolution of ratification agreed to 

Great Lakes Fisheries Convention Amend- 
ment: Amended the existing convention be- 
tween the U.S. and Canada to increase the 
size of the Commission from 6 to 8, with 
the U.S. and Canada each entitled to name 
4 instead of the present 3 commissioners. Ex 
5 d - Resolution of ratification agreed to 

International Convention for the Conser- 
vation of Atlantic Tuna: Established an In- 
ternational Commission to make a study of 
tuna and tunalike fish populations, including 
research on the abundance, biometry, and 
ecology of the fishes, the oceanography of 
their environment, and the effects of natural 
and human factors on their abundance. Ex. 
5 * Resolution of ratification agreed 

Customs Convention on Temporary Im- 
portation of Professional Equipment: Au- 
thorized temporary duty-free entry of 
articles such as press, radio, television equip- 
ment, movie cameras, typewriters and scien- 
tific materials. Such equipment must be re- 
exported within six months unless the time 
period is extended for valid reasons. Ex. K 
17 Resolution of ratification agreed to 

Customs Convention on the ATA Carnet for 
Temporary Admission of Goods: Provided 
for the issuance of a carnet for the goods 
covered by the convention in Ex. K (above), 
so it will not be necessary to post a bond. Ex. 
ay aay . Resolution of ratification agreed to 

Customs Convention Regarding ECS Car- 
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nets for Commercial Samples: This conven- 
tion is a companion to the International 
Convention to Facilitate the Importation of 
Commercial Samples and Advertising Ma- 
terial approved in 1956, and obviated the 
necessity for posting bond. Ex. M (89-2). 
Resolution of ratification agreed to 3/1. 

Customs Convention on Containers: Re- 
quired member states to permit the tempo- 
rary duty-free entry, generally three months, 
of large containers used in international 
trade. Ex. J (89-2). Resolution of ratification 
agreed to 3/1. 

Customs Convention on the Interna- 
tional Transport of Goods Under Cover of 
TIR Carnets: This is a companion to the 
container convention (Ex. J) above and 
allowed a loaded container to transit through 
a country or to pass the point of entry with- 
out inspection, which will take place at the 
point of destination. This carnet covers 
dutiable goods transported by road vehicles 
only. Ex. N (89-2). Resolution of ratification 
agreed to 3/1. 

Convention of Mar Del Plata: Reduced 
the burden of paperwork for ships in inter- 
national voyages. Ex. Q (89-2). Resolution 
of ratification agreed to 3/1. 

Convention on Facilitation of Interna- 
tional Maritime Traffic: Promoted interna- 
tional trade and travel by simplifying, stand- 
ardizing and reducing the usual formalities. 
Ex. R (89-2). Resolution of ratification 
agreed to 3/1. 

International Convention on Safety of Life 
at Sea Amendments; Improved the fire pro- 
tection of ships, particularly passenger ves- 
sels. Ex. E (90-1). Resolution of ratification 
agreed to 3/21. 

Convention on the Service Abroad of Ju- 
dicial and Extrajudicial Documents: Assured 
that parties involved in a suit be given 
timely notice with respect to judicial and 
extrajudicial documents served abroad and 
to facilitate international judicial assistance 
by simplifying and expediting the proce- 
dures. Ex. C (90-1). Resolution of ratifica- 
tion agreed to 4/14. 

International Telecommunications Con- 
vention Annees and Protocol: The main 
purpose of this convention was to replace the 
Geneva Convention approved in 1961, The 
Geneva Convention formed the Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Union (ITU), the 
organization which carries on negotiations 
among its members and coordinates the use 
of all forms of international telecommunica- 
tions. The new convention follows the pat- 
tern of the 1961 convention but contains a 
number of minor improvements and several 
major modifications relating primarily to the 
functioning of the ITU and some of its or- 
gans. Ex. O (89-2). Resolution of ratification 
agreed to 4/18. 

United Nations Charter Amendment: 
Amended article 109 of the UN charter to cor- 
rect an oversight in the Security Council 
voting requirements, Ex. A (90-1). Resolution 
of ratification agreed to 5/8. 

International Exchange of Publications 
and Documents: Provided for the exchange, 
on a reciprocal basis, of official publications 
and Government documents. Ex. G (88-1). 
Resolution of ratification agreed to 5/8. 

Convention Concerning International Et- 
change of Publications; In this general con- 
vention the parties undertake to encourage 
and facilitate the exchange of publications 
between both governmental bodies and non- 
governmental institutions of an educational, 
scientific and technical or cultural nature 
which are nonprofit-making in character. 
Ex. G (88-1). Resolution of ratification 
agreed to 5/8. 


MESSAGE FROM HOUSE RECEIVED 
DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 29, 1967, 
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The Secretary of the Senate, on June 
29, 1967, received the following message 
from the House of Representatives: 

That the House had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 10730) to amend the Older Amer- 
icans Act of 1965 so as to extend its pro- 
visions. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following bills, and they were signed by 
the President pro tempore: 


H.R. 1516. An act for the relief of Giu- 
seppe Tocco; : 

H.R. 1703. An act for the relief of Angio- 
lina Condello; 

H.R. 1763. An act for the relief of Dr. Raul 
E. Bertram; 

H.R, 1764. An act for the relief of Dr. Er- 
nesto M. Campello; 

H.R. 1765. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Ubaldo Gregario Catasts-Rodriguez; 

H.R. 3523. An act for the relief of Chang- 
You Wu, M.D.; 

H.R. 4930. An act for the relief of Mr. Rob- 
ert A. Owen; 

H.R. 5702. An act to remove the 5-acre 
limitation on the amount of tobacco allot- 
ment acreage which may be leased; 

H.R. 7501. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, the Executive Office of the President, 
and certain independent agencies, for the 
fiscal year, ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 8265. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to authorize the transfer of tobacco acreage 
allotments and acreage-poundage quotas; 
and 

H.R. 10730. An act to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 so as to extend its pro- 
visions. 


REPORT ENTITLED “ECONOMIC EF- 
FECT OF VIETNAM SPENDING” — 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE DUR- 
ING ADJOURNMENT—SUPPLE- 
MENTAL VIEWS (S. REPT. 394) 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate 
of June 29, 1967, 

Mr. PROXMIRE, from the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, on July 7, 1967, sub- 
mitted a report entitled “Economic Effect 
of Vietnam Spending,” together with 
supplementary views of Senators JAVITS, 
JORDAN of Idaho, and Percy, which was 
printed. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following com- 
munications and letters, which were re- 
ferred as indicated: 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR RE- 
SULTING FROM THE NATIONAL STUDY OF STRIP 
AND SURFACE MINING 
A communication from the President of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior resulting from the national study of 
strip and surface mining (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

APPROVAL OF LOAN FOR FINANCING OF CERTAIN 

TRANSMISSION FACILITIES 
A letter from the Administrator, Rural 

Electrification Administration, Department 

of Agriculture, reporting, pursuant to law, 
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approval of a loan to M. & A. Electric Power 
Cooperative, Poplar Bluff, Mo., in the amount 
of $2,941,000, and the use of $1,321,746, of 
funds available from previous loans, for the 
financing of certain transmission facilities 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

A letter from the Administrator, Rural 
Electrification Administration, Department 
of Agriculture, reporting, pursuant to law, 
approval of a loan to the Rural Cooperative 
Power Association of Elk River, Minn., in the 
amount of $10,280,000, and the use of $55,- 
000, available from previous loans, for the 
financing of certain transmission facilities 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

A letter from the Administrator, Rural 
Electrification Administration, Department 
of Agriculture, reporting, pursuant to law, 
approval of a loan to Sho-Me Power Corp. 
of Marshfield, Mo., in the amount of $9,- 
866,000, including $8,541,610, for the financ- 
ing of certain transmission facilities (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 


REPORT ON EXPORT-IMPORT BANK INSURANCE 
AND GUARANTEES ISSUED IN CONNECTION 
Wrr U.S. Exports TO YUGOSLAVIA 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary, Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington, Wash- 
ington, D.C., reporting, pursant to law, that 
the amount of Export-Import Bank insur- 
ance and guarantees issued in connection 
with U.S. exports to Yugoslavia, for the 
month of May 1967, totaled $1,352,437; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORTS ON PROPOSED PROJECTS FOR CERTAIN 
RESERVE UNITS OF THE ARMED FORCES 


A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), reporting, pursuant to law, on the 

facility project to be undertaken 
for the Army Reserve Center, at San Juan, 
Puerto Rico; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), reporting, pursuant to law, on a 
training facility project proposed to be 
undertaken for the Army National Guard, at 
Camp Drum, N.Y.; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


ADJUSTMENT OF LEGISLATIVE JURISDICTION 
Over LANDS OF THE U.S. NAVAL STATION, 
LONG BEACH, CALIF, 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to adjust the legislative jurisdiction exer- 
cised by the United States over lands com- 
prising the U.S. Naval Station, Long Beach, 
Calif. (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


PROPOSED PLAN OF ACTION RELATING TO MIDDLE 
East Crisis Aas Ir AFFECTS PETROLEUM 
SUPPLIES 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, transmitting, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate, a recommended plan of 
action relating to the Middle East crisis as 
it affects petroleum supplies (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


REPORT UNDER CIGARETTE LABELING AND 
ADVERTISING ACT 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report under the Cigarette 
Labeling and Advertising Act, dated June 30, 
1967 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington, D.C., transmitting 
for the information of the Senate, a copy of 
an erratum noting a correction in the above- 
mentioned report (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Commerce. 
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PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING TO 
DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 


A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the act entitled “An act to regulate 
within the District of Columbia the sale of 
milk, cream, and ice cream, and for other 
purposes”, approved February 27, 1925 (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


RETIREMENT CREDIT FOR CERTAIN ALIEN 
EMPLOYEES OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations, Department of 
State, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to authorize retirement credit for cer- 
tain alien employees of the Foreign Service 
during breaks in diplomatic relations, and 
for sther purposes (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on potential savings attainable 
through improved control over computations 
of disability compensation, Bureau of Em- 
ployees’ Compensation, Department of Labor, 
dated June 1967 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on guidelines needed for cus- 
todial and engineering staffing in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia, Board 
of Education, District of Columbia Govern- 
ment, dated June 1967 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on review of duty-free sales of 
certain waste produced from imported condi- 
tionally duty-free carpet wool, Bureau of 
Customs, Treasury Department, dated June 
1967 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on problems in processing claims 
against voluntary relief agencies arising from 
alleged loss or misuse of food donated for dis- 
tribution abroad, Department of Agriculture, 
Agency for International Development, dated 
June 1967 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on need for improvement in the 
Coast Guard Reserve training program, U.S. 
Coast Guard, Department of Transportation, 
dated June 1967 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on review of application of re- 
vised procedures for determining irrigation 
benefits to the Almena Unit, Missouri River 
basin project, Bureau of Reclamation, De- 
partment of the Interior, dated July 1967 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on review of procedures for 
preventing the payment of dual benefits for 
the same disability or death, Bureau of Em- 
ployees’ Compensation, Department of Labor, 
dated July 1967 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

AMENDMENT OF ACT RESERVING CERTAIN PUB- 

LIC DOMAIN LANDS IN NEVADA AND OREGON 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
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legislation to amend the act of January 17, 
1936 (49 Stat. 1094), reserving certain pub- 
lic domain lands in Nevada and Oregon as 
a grazing reserve for Indians of Fort McDer- 
mitt, Nev. (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


REPORT ON ANTICOMPETITIVE PRACTICES IN THE 
MARKETING OF GASOLINE 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on anticompetitive 
practices in the marketing of gasoline (with 
an accompanying report); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


AUDIT REPORT OF PACIFIC TROPICAL 
BOTANICAL GARDEN 


A letter from the attorneys for the Pacific 
Tropical Botanical Garden, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, an audit re- 
port of that organization, for the calendar 
year 1966 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Two letters from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders suspending deportation 
of certain aliens, together with a statement 
of the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
pertaining to each alien, and the reasons for 
ordering such suspension (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES OF 
CERTAIN DEFECTOR ALIENS 
A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting admission 
into the United States of certain defector 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
THIRD PREFERENCE AND SIXTH PREFERENCE 
CLASSIFICATION FOR CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
reports relating to the granting of third 
preference and sixth preference classification 
for certain aliens (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
REPORT OF NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 

A letter from the Chairman, National Labor 
Relations Board, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of that 
Board, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1966 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
REHABILITATION OF NAVIGATION STRUCTURES 

OF THE Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT 


A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, Washington, D.C., transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to authorize reha- 
bilitation of navigation structures and ap- 
purtenant works of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Project to be carried out by the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 
and financed from appropriations (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


REPORT ON GUIDELINES FOR MINIMIZING Pos- 
SIBLE Sor. Erosion From HIGHWAY CON- 
STRUCTION 
A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 

tion, Washington, D.C., transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on guidelines for mini- 
mizing possible soil erosion from highway 
construction (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Public Works. 

STUDY or ADVANCE ACQUISITION oF HIGHWAY 

RIGHTS-OF-WAY 


A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, Washington, D.C., transmitting, pur- 
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suant to law, a “Study of Advance Acquisition 
of Highway Rights-of-Way” (with an accom- 
panying document); to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


HIGHWAY RELOCATION ASSISTANCE STUDY 

A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, Washington, D.C., transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a “Highway Relocation Assist- 
ance Study” (with an accompanying docu- 
ment); to the Committee on Public Works. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. Monroney and Mr. CARLSON 
members of the committee on the part 
of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations: 


“ENROLLED House JOINT MEMORIAL 19 

“To the Honorable Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Fifty-fourth 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
in legislative session assembled, most re- 
spectfully represent as follows: 

“Whereas the Bureau of Land Management 
of the Department of the Interior is charged 
with improving and maintaining the public 
range lands at a level of forage production 
in keeping with the need for watershed pro- 
tection and other resource uses; and 

“Whereas the bureau has announced re- 
ductions of 52,886 animal units months in 

g use scheduled over the next three 
years on public lands in Eastern Oregon; 
and 


“Whereas it has been estimated that a sum 
approximating $3 million is needed for re- 
habilitation of the public grazing lands 
where reductions are scheduled, 8 
to insure watershed protection and erosion 
control but also to restore forage for live- 
stock and wildlife and to perpetuate other 
multiple-use benefits; and 

“Whereas it has been the policy of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management not to permit the 
expenditure of money by private individuals 
for purposes of the long-term rehabilitation 
of public grazing lands; and 

“Whereas the announced reductions in 
grazing use would be deleterious to the eco- 
nomic well-being of this state generally, and 
especially of those communities dependent in 
large part upon the livestock industry; now, 
therefore, 

“Be It Resolved by the Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Oregon: 

(1) The Congress of the United States 
is memorialized to appropriate the moneys 
necessary for rehabilitation of the public 
grazing lands in this state where reductions 
in grazing use have been scheduled by the 
Bureau of Land Management, so that the 
necessary watershed protection, natural 
beauty, and erosion control may be accom- 
plished as speedily as possible without dras- 
tic reductions in grazing use and consequent 
economic dislocations in this state. Until 
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such time as Congress provides funds for 
public range improvement, it is urged that 
grazing use be stabilized at its present per- 
mitted level. 

“(2) A copy of this memorial shall be 
sent to the presiding officer of the Senate and 
to the House of Representatives, to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and to each member 
of the Oregon Congressional Delegation.” 

Two memorials of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“SENATE MEMORIAL No. 1094 


“A memorial to the Congress of the United 
States to provide for protective tariffs on 
imported agricultural products 


“Whereas, the government of the United 
States has established as national policy that 
poverty within this nation shall be elimi- 
nated, that every citizen is entitled to a de- 
cent and respectable standard of living and 
each worker entitled to a minimum wage in 
excess of that earned by the citizens of any 
other nation, and 

“Whereas, the United States, the world’s 
greatest agricultural nation, depends heavily 
upon agricultural laborers to produce the 
necessary food and fiber for the sustenance 
and clothing of our people and of other 
friendly peoples throughout the world, and 

“Whereas, no other nation on earth pays 
its agricultural workers as well or maintains 
such a high standard of living and healthful 
environment for her people as does the 
United States and that as a result thereof, 
the cost of labor for food production in the 
United States greatly exceeds the cost of 
labor in any other nation, and 

“Whereas, in our determinaion to provide 
only the most wholesome foods of the high- 
est qualities possible for our citizens we have 
added to the cost of food production ex- 
pensive inspection and grading services for 
the benefit of our consumers, and 

“Whereas, the preceding factors have re- 
sulted in an unavoidable increase in the 
prices of home grown agricultural products, 
and 

“Whereas, foreign agricultural products do 
not have to contend with comparable cost 

factors and therefore are econom- 
ically sold for a price lower than that of the 
home grown agricultural products, causing 
the American product to have an unfavora- 
ble competitive position, and 

“Whereas, the disparity in prices between 
home grown and foreign grown agricultural 
products induced by governmental action 
can only be removed by governmental ac- 
tion, and 

“Whereas, if remedial action is not forth- 
coming the American agricultural industry 
will expire and the American consumer, 
though initially paying a lower price, would 
eventually be at the mercy of prices set solely 
by foreign producers and food quotas au- 
thorized by foreign governments, and 

“Whereas, the lack of remedial action will 
result in American investment in foreign 
agricultural industries with a consequential 
additional depletion of the gold supply, and 

“Whereas, food has been recognized by 
the federal government as our most power- 
ful weapon in the fight for peace, and 

“Whereas, the collapse of the American 
agricultural industry or a reduction in the 
productive capacity of such industry would 
detrimentally affect the civil defense posture 
of the country as the survivors of a civil ce- 
fense emergency would be solely dependent 
upon American agricultural products for 
continued existence. 

“Be It Resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Florida: 

“That the congress of the United States be 
and is hereby requested to maintain those 
protective agricultural import tariffs which 
currently exist. 

“Be it further resolved that the congress 
of the United States make a detailed deter- 
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mination of what additional agricultural 
tariffs and quantitative limitations of im- 
ports is needed to perpetuate the American 
agricultural industry and that the congress 
expeditiously enact such import controls. 

“Be it further resolved that copies of this 
memorial be dispatched to the president of 
the United States, to the president of the 
United States senate, to the speaker of the 
United States house of representatives, and 
to each member of the Florida delegation to 
the United States congress. 

Filed in Office Secretary of State June 21, 
1967.” 


“House MEMORIAL No. 180 


“A memorial to the Congress of the United 
States to provide for the retention of 5 per 
cent of all Federal income taxes collected 
within the several States to be used by 
said States for general State purposes 
“Whereas, there has been pending in the 

congress of the United States a bill for the 
refund in and transfer to the states of five 
per cent (5%) of all federal income taxes col- 
lected within the several states for use for 
general state purposes without any federal 
direction, control or interference, now, 
therefore, 

Be It Resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Florida: 

“That we do hereby petition the members 
of the congress of the United States to adopt 
legislation to provide that five per cent (5%) 
of all income taxes collected on individual or 
corporation incomes shall be deemed to be 
revenue of the state or territory within 
which it is collected for general state pur- 
poses without any federal direction, control 
or interference. 

“Be it further resolved that said legisla- 
tion shall direct the several district direc- 
tors or regional units of internal revenue to 
deduct said five per cent (5%) from all 
such federal tax collections and retain and 
remit said amounts to the state or territory 
where collected to be used for the aforesaid 
purposes. 

“Be it further resolved that copies of this 
memorial be dispatched to the president of 
the United States, to the president of the 
United States senate, to the speaker of the 
United States house of representatives, and 
to each member of the Florida delegation to 
the United States congress. 

“Filed in Office Secretary of State June 
29, 1967.” 

Two joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No, 16 


“Relative to inclusion of the Middle Fork 
Feather River in proposed federal wild 
rivers system 
“Whereas, The Middle Fork Feather River 

from the community of Sloat (Plumas Coun- 

ty) downstream to Oroville Reservoir (Butte 

County) flow through the spectacular Mid- 

dle Fork Canyon for 45 miles. This canyon 

and its river provide one of the most unique 
scenic and recreational areas in California. 

Its peak of scenic beauty occurs in Bald Rock 

Canyon where Bald Rock, a great granite 

dome, towers over 2,500 feet above the ma- 

jestic view of Bald Rock Falls in the river 
below; and 

“Whereas, Tributary to Bald Rock Canyon 
is Feather Falls, the third highest (640 feet) 
waterfall in the United States. Numerous 
tributary streams between Sloat and Oroville 

Reservoir add cool, clear water to the main 

river, and are spawning and nursery grounds 

for one of the outstanding native trout fish- 
eries in the nation; and 

“Whereas, The Middle Fork Feather River 

represents more than 17 percent of the re- 

large, free-flowing mountain rivers 

in California that have no guarantee for per- 

petuation. It presently provides a fishing and 

hunting paradise to sportsmen seeking a 
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quality experience; a picturesque haven to 
the photographer and artist; a thrilling raft 
trip to the experienced white-water naviga- 
tor; and a varied outdoor laboratory to the 
scientist; and 

“Whereas, The Middle Fork Feather River 
could be a symbol of timelessness and con- 
tinuity to future generations. It is a river 
that can and should be cherished in per- 
petuity in its natural free-flowing state, and 
should be set aside as a wild river; and 

“Whereas, Development of the Middle Fork 
Feather River for irrigation and hydroelectric 
power is being considered. Such development 
would destroy much of the scenic, fishery 
and recreational qualities associated with 
this rare type of flowing river environment. 
The supplemental water needs of the irriga- 
tion interests involved can be met in several 
Ways, without prohibiting agricultural ex- 
pasion in the area. Hydroelectric power pro- 
duced by the project would be surplus to 
northern California for at least the next 20 
years; and 

“Whereas, Nowhere in California has a 
single river been dedicated to the wild river 
concept, wherein the scenic and recreational 
attributes are preserved in a free-flowing 
condition. The opportunity for such dedica- 
tion is rapidly disappearing; and 

“Whereas, Because of the growing public 
demand for river-oriented recreation and the 
fact that the proposed water-power develop- 
ment is not essential to the people of Cali- 
fornia, it is evident that perhaps in no other 
area of the state could a wild river be es- 
tablished with so little impact upon conflict- 
ing needs of the citizens; and 

“Whereas, Almost all lands surrounding the 
area are federally owned and are included 
within a federal power withdrawal; and 

“Whereas, It is not now feasible for the 
State of California to designate or establish 
the Middie Fork Feather River as a wild 
river, but it is feasible for the Congress to 
include the Middie Fork Feather River in 
any proposed federal wild rivers system; now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to include the Middle Fork Feather 
River in any proposed federal wild rivers 
system; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the State 
of California respectfully memorializes the 
Federal Power Commission to defer taking 
any action with respect to any pending li- 
cense application for the development of the 
Middle Fork Feather River for irrigation and 
hydroelectric power pending possible con- 
gressional action regarding the inclusion of 
the river in a federal wild rivers system; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, to each Sen- 
ator and Representative from California in 
the Congress of the United States, and to the 
Chairman of the Federal Power Commission.” 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 27 

“Relative to withdrawal of lands in public 

domain from lease or mineral location for 

development of geothermal steam 

The outstanding strength and 

world position of this nation and the ad- 
vanced state of the arts and sciences attained 
by its citizens has been due in large part to 
its wealth of natural resources, and in turn 
to the capacity it has developed over the 
years for production of raw natural resources 
and for their conversion to manufactured 
goods essential to our society; and 

“Whereas, The products of mines form a 
very large part of these natural resources; 
and 


“Whereas, A close relationship may be in- 
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ferred between the capacity of this nation 
for production from mines, and the system 
put into being by congressional acts, particu- 
larly by means of the General Mining Law of 
1872, whereby the discoverer of valuable min- 
erals on the public domain has been able to 
take such discovery into possession without 
let or disturbance on the part of his fellow 
citizen or even of his government; and 

“Whereas, From time to time certain areas 
of the public domain have been withdrawn 
from mineral location by the federal gov- 
ernment (when the lands were properly 
shown to be needed for such purposes as 
national parks, reservoirs, military bases, and 
the like) under prescribed procedures and 
with due consideration, with at least one 
form of such withdrawal requiring express 
congressional approval; and 

“Whereas, All such withdrawals have been 
within distinctly described boundaries, and 
all have been more or less localized and lim- 
ited in extent; and 

“Whereas, Though conflicts have developed 
from time to time between claimants and 
even owners of surface resources, on the one 
hand, and of mineral resources below ground, 
on the other, as for example conflicts devel- 
oping in the 1950’s between uranium mining 
claimants on the Colorado plateau and hold- 
ers of federal leases for gas and oil production 
on the same lands, all such conflicts have 
been resolved either by judicial process or by 
occasional act of Congress amending but not 
rescinding the basic philosophy of the Gen- 
eral Mining Law of 1872; and 

“Whereas, The foregoing notwithstanding, 
there was published in the Federal Register, 
on February 7, 1967, a proposal by the De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Land 
Management, for withdrawal from all forms 
of mineral location or leasing of all those 
lands of the public domain valuable or pros- 
pectively valuable for geothermal steam, the 
lands being no further described, and ap- 
parently being subject only to designation 
by the U.S. Geological Survey as to potential 
value of such purposes; and 

“Whereas, Not until March 24, 1967, was 
the issue clarified by the publication, in the 
Federal Register for that date, of a modified 
request in which the lands to be withdrawn 
are described by reference to legal sub- 
divisions of the United States survey and 
total more than 800,000 acres in California; 
and 

“Whereas, The legal effect of publication 
in the Federal Register of the proposal for 
such withdrawal is tantamount to imme- 
diate withdrawal of all land so designated, 
and renders invalid all claims staked thereon 
since date of publication (March 24, 1967) 
including those unwittingly staked on such 
lands by prospectors and miners not accus- 
tomed to reading the Federal Register; and 

“Whereas, In addition the legal effect also 
has caused suspension of all negotiations 
and proceedings in progress in the state on 
the part of the U.S. Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and the U.S. Forest Service that 
would have completed mineral leases, in- 
cluding petroleum leases, land exchanges, 
and patents, within the area designated; and 

“Whereas, Conflict that may be anticipated 
between lessees from the federal govern- 
ment of lands for geothermal purposes and 
locators, under the mining law, of locatable 
minerals on the same land, is open to solu- 
tion by many means other than cancella- 
tion of location privileges; and 

“Whereas Energy from geothermal steam 
may be important in the future but today is 
so new and so undeveloped and in some of 
its aspects (especially geological relation- 
ships) is so little understood as to render 
unfeasible any exact definition of land of 
geothermal steam potential except in un- 
usual and extremely limited cases; and 

“Whereas, If administrative convenience is 
at stake, this is of no such importance to the 
nation as is the need for administratively 
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unhampered, orderly, and continuous pro- 
duction of mineral raw materials by private 
industry; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California records 
its opposition to the proposed withdrawal as 
being most harmful to existing land uses, as 
unnecessary to the anticipated needs, as too 
broad, as embracing for too much land, as 
unnecessary to the control of water pollution, 
if that is a purpose, and, finally, as being 
contrary to the expression of Congress in the 
general mining laws that the public domain 
be open to discovery, possession, and utili- 
zation of mineral deposits by citizens; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the 
State of California respectfully memorializes 
the President of the United States and the 
Secretary of the Department of the Interior 
to rescind the action taken y publication in 
the Federal Register of the proposed with- 
drawal; and be in further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, to 
the Secretary of the Department of the In- 
terior and to each Senator and Representa- 
tive from California in the Congress of the 
United States.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of American Samoa; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


“Requesting the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation which would 
permit American Samoa to be represented 
in the House of Representatives of the 
United States by a non-voting delegate 


“Whereas, the people of American Samoa 
are among the very few groups of Americans 
not now represented in the Congress; and 

“Whereas, such representation would be an 
effective bridge whereby the American 
Samoan people could make-known to other 
Americans and their representatives in the 
halls of Congress their problems, hopes, and 
aspirations; and, at the same time, in the 
consideration of problems of mutual concern 
facing the Congress, he could pass on the 
benefit of the experience and insight of an 
ancient and unique culture; and 

“Whereas, the enactment of legislation 
giving the people of American Samoa repre- 
sentation in the Congress would be a further 
demonstration of making the democratic 
dream a reality for more people; and it would 
demonstrate to all people of the world, and 
particularly the people of the South Pacific 
area, the practice of the democratic way of 
life by all who are under the protection of 
the American flag; and 

“Whereas, we are Samoans, but we are 
Americans also, and for more than three 
score years we have served our Country, the 
United States of America, with full devotion 
and an abiding faith in those virtues of 
justice, equality and freedom for which 
countless thousands have given their last 
full measure, in order that democracy might 
survive on this earth; and 

“Whereas, as American Samoa is moving 
forward for self-government, we have 
knocked at your doors once, we have asked 
and have not been disappointed when our 
desire for a voice in Congress was presented 
to the 87th Congress by our two devoted 
friends, the Honorable Oren E. Long, then 
Senator from Hawaii, and the Honorable 
Ernest Gruening, Senator from Alaska in 
1961; Now, Therefore, 

“Be it resolved by the Senate of Tenth 
Legislature of American Samoa, the House 
of Representatives concurring, that the 90th 
Congress of the United States be, and it is 
hereby respectfully urged to consider and 
act favorably upon legislation such as S. 994 
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and S. 995, introduced by Senator Oren E. 
Long during the 87th Congress, which would 
permit American Samoa to be represented by 
a non-voting delegate in the House of Rep- 
resontatives; and 

“Be is further resolved, that certified 
copies of this Concurrent Resolution be for- 
warded to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, the 
Chairman of the Senate and House Commit- 
tees on Interior and Insular Affairs, Senator 
Daniel Inouye of Hawail, Senator Ernest 
Gruening of Alaska, the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Director of the Office of Terri- 
tories, Department of the Interior, and the 
Governor of American Samoa. 

“A. P. Lauvao-Loro, 
“President of the Senate. 
“MuacutuTra F. TUIA, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives.“ 


A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Missouri; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


“House RESOLUTION 256 


“Memorializing Congress to provide funds for 
the relief of those suffering losses from the 
effects of floods now prevalent in Missouri 
“Whereas, a large area in Missourl which 

includes many communities are now suffer- 

ing from floods due to an unusually heavy 
amount of rain; and 

“Whereas, these floods are causing ex- 
tremely heavy damage to property, crops and 
livestock and could result in the loss of 
human life besides posing serious threats of 
disease; and 

“Whereas, these floods occur at frequent 
and irregular intervals in the state and 
usually result not only in tremendous ma- 
terial losses but untold misery to the people 
within those areas affected by the high water; 
and 

“Whereas, it is possible to control these 
floods and thereby stop this great damage 
and loss through adequate flood control and 
conservation structures; and 

“Whereas, plans for controlling floods and 
water conservation for most of the major 
streams in Missouri have been developed by 
the U.S. Corps of Engineers and submitted 
to Congress; and 

“Whereas, the implementation of these 
plans will not only result in efficient flood 
control but also in more adequate water sup- 
plies for the growing economy of the state 
as well as the development of the recrea- 
tional and fish and wildlife resources; 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved by the 

House of Representatives of the 74th Gen- 

eral Assembly of the state of Missouri, that 

the Congress of the United States be me- 
morialized to provide funds for the relief of 
those victims suffering losses from the effects 
of floods now prevalent in Missouri; and 

“Be it further resolved that every effort be 
made to expedite the initiation and comple- 
tion of federal flood control and water con- 
servation projects already authorized in the 
basin of the major rivers of Missouri; and 

“Be it further resolved that the Missouri 
agricultural levees program be expanded and 
greatly enhanced; and 

“Be it further resolved to also authorize 
the construction of flood control and water 
conservation projects upon those rivers and 
streams where such are now needed badly 
and are not presently authorized; and 

“Be it further resolved that a duly attested 
copy of this memorial be immediately trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Senate of the 

United States, to the Clerk of the House of 

Representatives of the United States and to 

each member of the Congress from the state 

of Missouri, 
“AGNES MOORE, 
“Chief Clerk, Missouri House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 
A resolution adopted by the Pennsylvania 
Society of Sons of the Revolution, urging 
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the expedition of appropriation of funds for 
the acquisition of lands on the Potomac River 
opposite Mount Vernon; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted by 700 citizens of 
Bronx County, Bronx, N.Y., relating to a 
durable and just peace between Israel and 
the Arab States; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

A petition, signed by Ronald H. Gundt, 
and sundry other citizens of Gakona, Alaska, 
protesting the method of operation of the 
U.S. Bureau of Land Management, located 
in Anchorage, Alaska; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The memorial of Robert W. Collins, of 
Yazoo City, Miss., remonstrating against the 
enactment of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 346, relating to the printing of addi- 
tional copies for the use of the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

A resolution adopted by the Border Cities 
League Speech Congress, of Grosse Pointe, 
Mich., remonstrating against the actions of 
certain elected Representatives, to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

A resolution adopted by the State board 
of education, ex officio regents of the Mon- 
tana University System, Helena, Mont., re- 
lating to the establishment of Mansfield en- 
dowment, University of Montana; ordered to 
lie on the table. 


RESOLUTION OF GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I present, 
for appropriate reference, a resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. I 
ask unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, as fol- 
lows: 

PENNSYLVANIA HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
RESOLUTION, APRIL 11, 1967 

Additional flood control dams are needed 
on the Monongahela River if major flooding 
similar to the disaster of March 7 is to be 
avoided. 

The Rowlesburg and Stonewall Jackson 
Dams, both in West Virginia, are urgently 
needed to control watersheds along the Mo- 
nongahela's tributaries. The Rowlesburg Dam 
would be of particular value in solving any 
flood danger in the immediate future. Both 
dams have been authorized by Congress, 
but little money has been appropriated. 
About one million dollars is needed to get 
the plans off the drawing boards and into 
construction. 

In addition to the two West Virginia 
dams, reservoirs will have to be built at 
strategic locations on creeks flowing into the 
Monongahela; therefore be it 

Resolved (the Senate concurring), That 
the General Assembly of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania memorialize the Congress 
of the United States to make the necessary 
: appropriations to start construction of 

dams, particularly the Rowlesburg Dam to 
put into effect flood control on the Monon- 
gahela River; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the presiding officers of 
each House of the Congress of the United 
States and to each Senator and Representa- 
tive from Pennsylvania in the Congress of 
the United States. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 


fore the Senate a resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
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Pennsylvania, identical with the fore- 
going, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I have 
received from the South Carolina Gen- 
eral Assembly a concurrent resolution, 
introduced by the agriculture committee 
and passed by both Houses of that body, 
memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to provide for protective 
tariffs on imported agricultural products. 
This resolution correctly points out that 
this country’s workers are paid the high- 
est wages on earth which they deserve 
as the most proficient and well-trained 
workers on earth. It further points out 
that in their attempts to provide only 
the most wholesome foods of the highest 
quality possible for our citizens, the agri- 
cultural industry has incurred costs not 
experienced by foreign producers. These 
and other factors have contributed to 
the disparity in prices between home- 
grown and foreign grown agricultural 
products. 

The need to provide protection for 
America’s agricultural industry has been 
recognized by the President as is evi- 
denced by his recent action in imposing 
quotas on the importation of dairy prod- 
ucts. It is my belief that this action was 
prompted at least in part by a Senate 
bill introduced by Senator PROx MMR, of 
Wisconsin, and cosponsored by 56 Sen- 
ators, including myself, which would 
have accomplished the same end. 

However, the job is far from done. 
Other segments of American industry 
are still experiencing these same prob- 
lems. There is legislation currently in 
the Senate to provide the same type of 
relief for American meat producers, and 
I have legislation pending to provide this 
same protection for the American textile 
industry which is so important to many 
segments of our agricultural industry. 

Mr. President, this resolution is evi- 
dence of the widespread and ever-grow- 
ing awareness in this country of the un- 
fair competition American industry is 
facing from foreign products produced 
at labor wages which would not be toler- 
ated in this country. 

I ask unanimous consent on behalf of 
myself and my colleague, Mr. THURMOND, 
that this resolution be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Agriculture 
Committee for appropriate action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The concurrent resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Finance, as follows: 
CALENDAR No. S. 603 
A concurrent resolution to memorialize the 

Congress of the United States to provide 

for protective tariffs on imported agricul- 

tural products 

Whereas, the government of the United 
States has established as national policy that 
poverty within this nation shall be elim- 
inated, that every citizen is entitled to a 
decent and respectable standard of living and 
each worker entitled to a minimum wage in 
excess of that earned by the citizens of any 
other nation; and 

Whereas, the United States, the world’s 
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greatest agricultural nation, depends heavily 
upon agricultural laborers to produce the 
necessary food and fiber for the sustenance 
and clothing of our people and of other 
friendly peoples throughout the world; and 

Whereas, no other nation on earth pays 
its agricultural workers as well or maintains 
such a high standard of living and healthful 
environment for her people as does the 
United States and that as a result thereof 
the cost of labor for food production in the 
United States greatly exceeds the cost of 
labor in any other nation; and 

Whereas, in our determination to provide 
only the most wholesome foods of the high- 
est qualities possible for our citizens we have 
added to the cost of food production expen- 
sive inspection and grading services for the 
benefit of our consumers; and 

“Whereas, the preceding factors have re- 
sulted in an unavoidable increase in the 
prices of home grown agricultural products; 
and 

Whereas, foreign agricultural products do 
not have to contend with comparable cost 
increasing factors and therefore are econom- 
ically sold for a price lower than that of the 
home grown agricultural products, causing 
the American product to have an unfavorable 
competitive position; and 

Whereas, the disparity in prices between 
home grown and foreign grown agricultural 
products induced by governmental action 
can only be removed by governmental action; 
and 

Whereas, if remedial action is not forth- 
coming the American agricultural industry 
will expire and the American consumer, 
though initially paying a lower price, would 
eventually be at the mercy of prices set 
solely by foreign producers and food quotas 
authorized by foreign governments; and 

Whereas, the lack of remedial action will 
result in American investment in foreign 
agricultural industries with a consequential 
additional depletion of the gold supply; 

Whereas, food has been recognized by the 
federal government as our most powerful 
weapon in the fight for peace; and 

Whereas, the collapse of the American 
agricultural industry or a reduction in the 
productive capacity of such industry would 
detrimentally affect the civil defense posture 
of the country as the survivors of a civil 
defense emergency would be solely dependent 
upon American agricultural products for 
continued existence. Now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate, the House of 
Representatives concurring: 

That the Congress of the United States 
be, and is hereby requested to maintain 
those protective agricultural import tariffs 
which currently exist. 

Be it further resolved that the Congress 
of the United States make a detailed deter- 
mination of what additional agricultural 
tariffs and quantitative limitations of im- 
ports is needed to perpetuate the American 
agricultural industry and that the Congress 
expeditiously enact such import controls. 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
Resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the United States, to the President of the 
United States Senate, to the Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives, and 
to each member of the South Carolina dele- 
gation to the United States Congress, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a concurrent resolution 
of the General Assembly of the State of 
South Carolina, identical with the fore- 
going, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 
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By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

S. 2064. A bill for the relief of Basile 
Christopoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S. 2065. A bill to amend the prevailing 
wage provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act to 
include subsistence allowances; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KucHet when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 2066. A bill to establish certain policies 
with respect to certain use permits for na- 
tional forest lands; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BARTLETT (for himself, Mr. 
Brno of West Virginia, Mr. CHURCH, 
Mr. Fonc, Mr. Muskie, and Mr. 
RANDOLPH) : 

S. 2067. A bill to provide for the protection 
of the public health from radiation emis- 
sions from electronic products which are in 
commerce or are imported into the United 
States; to the Committee on Commerce, by 
unanimous consent order. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BARTLETT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr, ELLENDER (by request): 

S. 2068. A bill to repeal certain acts relat- 
ing to containers for fruits and vegetables; 
exportation of tobacco plants and seed; 
naval stores; and wool; and for other 


urposes; 

S. 2069. A bill to provide for U.S. standards 
and a national inspection system for grain, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 2070. A bill to further amend the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act of 1946; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 2071. A bill for the relief of Dr. Antonio 
M. Tagle: and 

S. 2072. A bill for the relief of Nestor S. 
Cueto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 2073. A bill to allow a credit against in- 
come tax, or a deduction from gross income 
as the taxpayer may elect, for certain po- 
litical contributions made by individuals; 
and 

S. 2074. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act and related provisions of 
other acts to permit individuals insured for 
benefits under part A of such title to re- 
ceive, for a limited period, certain payments 
with respect to inpatient hospital services 
and outpatient hospital diagnostic services 
furnished to them by certain hospitals not 
participating in the program established by 
such part A, and to permit individuals so 
insured to receive certain payments with re- 
spect to emergency hospital services fur- 
nished to them by certain hospitals which 
are licensed under State law but which are 
not authorized to be paid under such part A 
for services provided by them; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 

(See the remarks of Mr. TALMADGE when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 2075. A bill to provide for the vesting 
or primary responsibility for the protection 
of the public health from radiation hazards 
in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 2076. A bill to assist public and private 
nonprofit hospitals to carry out needed mod- 
ernization and improvement projects by 
providing Federal guarantees of loans made 
for such purpose and by providing for Fed- 
eral payment of part of the interest on such 
loans, and to encourage the development of 
new technology systems and concepts in the 
provision of health services; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

S. 2077. A bill for the relief of Ling (Jose- 
phine) Chu (Sister Josetta Marie); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 2078. A bill for the relief of Dr. Alberto 
De Jongh; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr, HARRIS: 

S. 2079. A bill for the relief of Dr. Alfredo 
F. Mendez, M.D.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S. 2080. A bill for the relief of Li Yau 

Cheung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TYDINGS;: 

S. 2081. A bill for the relief of Jacqueline 
Whang-Peng; and 

S. 2082. A bill for the relief of Joseph J. 
Jefferies; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


A BILL TO INCLUDE SUBSISTENCE 
ALLOWANCES IN THE WAGE PRO- 
VISIONS OF THE DAVIS-BACON 
ACT 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in the 
Western States it has long been a cus- 
tom to compensate workmen for the 
costs incurred in taking employment at 
construction sites in remote areas far 
away from urban centers. In California, 
and most other Western States, these 
subsistence payments are an essential 
part of the wage package, enabling the 
worker to put himself on the job. I in- 
troduce today legislation to include these 
payments as one of the so-called fringe 
benefits to be included in the prevailing 
wage provisions of the Davis-Bacon 
Act—40 U.S. C. 276A. 

In many Western States, the payment 
of subsistence, sometimes known as “out 
of town” payments, is customarily in- 
cluded in collective bargaining agree- 
ments between representatives of the 
contractors and the unions of the build- 
ing trades. In most areas, nonunion con- 
tractors also follow this practice. These 
payments are, therefore, a matter of lo- 
cal custom and not exclusively an ele- 
ment introduced by the collective bar- 
gaining process. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in the RECORD 
there be printed portions of collective 
bargaining agreements concerning sub- 
sistence wage payments, specifically a 
portion of article XXIV of the agree- 
ment between the Sheet Metal & Air 
Conditioning Contractors Association of 
Southern California, Inc., and the Heat- 
ing, Ventilating & Air Conditioning Con- 
tractors Association. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ARTICLE XXIV. SUBSISTENCE AND OUT OF 
Town 

Section 1. All work beyond forty (40) miles 
from the Zone Center is out of town work, 
and subsistence shall be paid as follows: 

Per day 
e RENEA RARE $9 
Sonn . 12 


Section 2. When an Employee works in the 
forty (40) to fifty (50) mile area, he shall be 
paid Nine Dollars ($9.00) for each day worked. 

Section 3(a). When an Employee works in 
an area beyond fifty (50) miles from the Zone 
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Center, he shall receive Twelve Dollars 
($12.00) per day subsistence on a seven (7) 
day basis or actual reasonable expenses in- 
curred, if higher. 

Section 3(b). Such subsistence shall be 
paid for holidays or week-ends when employ- 
ment continues beyond such holidays or 
week-ends, 

Section 3(c). If an Employee works on a 
job site beyond the fifty (50) mile area on 
any day, he shall be paid expenses for that 
day even though he travels back to his home 
on that day. 

Section 3(d). For each round trip beyond 
the fifty (50) mile area required by the Em- 
ployer, where the Employer does not furnish 
transportation, the Employee shall be paid on 
out of town work at the rate of Twelve Cents 
(12 cents) per mile for said transportation. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, this is a 
typical example of the agreement on sub- 
sistence wage payments. It shows that 
these payments are made both in recog- 
nition of the distance from residence to 
job site and of the number of days 
worked. The customary payment is made 
on a per diem basis. 

The need for this kind of pay adjust- 
ment is a direct result of the vast dis- 
tances in the American West which have 
influenced so much of its culture and eco- 
nomic development. Subsistence was 
originally a premium wage paid to en- 
courage qualified workers to travel extra 
distances, frequently over rough roads 
and difficult terrain, to take jobs required 
to build the highways and communica- 
tions nets, the dam sites and reservoirs, 
and the many other public works projects 
which have been vital to the economic 
growth of Western America. 

Today, many workmen have camping 
trailers in which they live during the 
workweek and return to their homes 
weekends. They do, in fact, maintain two 
homes. As recognized in other forms of 
work it is only normal that they be paid 
a compensation. This is fairly recognized 
by both management and labor in most 
of the West. 

There are, however, contractors com- 
ing into the Western States from outside 
the area of normal bargaining agree- 
ments who do not accept this custom. As 
a consequence, they are able to bid on the 
basis of lower wage cost. In effect, they 
are undercutting the local contractor 
who has accepted the customary wage 
package which includes subsistence. 

In my view, these subsistence payments 
are clearly the kind of compensation in- 
tended to be included in the fringe bene- 
fits definitions in section (1) (b) of the 
Davis-Bacon Act. The administration 
disagrees with this view. I believe the leg- 
islative history of the Davis-Bacon Act 
and its various amendments indicates 
quite clearly that the phrase or other 
bona fide fringe benefits” as written in 
the act in 1964 would include subsistence 
payments. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this point that a portion of the 
House report on H.R. 6041—89th Con- 
gress, second session—be printed in the 
Record. It shows clearly the intent to 
give a broad latitude to the definition of 
“fringe benefits” in the act. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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TYPES OF FRINGE BENEFITS 

As far as the committee has been able 
to determine, H.R. 6041 enumerates all types 
of fringe benefits that are now common to 
the construction industry as a whole and it 
doubts that additional types would be recog- 
nized at this time. The committee has pro- 
vided the means for avoiding problems which 
might arise in the future by including an 
“open end” provision so that new benefits 
might be recognized as they become pre- 
vailing. In this connection, the committee 
wishes to point out that a particular fringe 
benefit need not be recognized beyond a par- 
ticular area in order for the Secretary to 
find that it is prevailing in that locality. 
Any other conclusion could result in under- 
mining prevailing local wage standards in 
violation of the basic purpose of the Davis- 
Bacon Act. 


Mr. KUCHEL. The policy of the Davis- 
Bacon Act has ever been to include all 
elements of pay in the wage package. The 
failure to include subsistence payments 
is a serious oversight. 

Mr. President, the projects which may 
be affected by the legislation I am pro- 
posing today are usually small as Fed- 
eral public works projects go. But, they 
may include reclamation projects costing 
hundreds of millions of Federal taxpay- 
ers’ dollars. A fair determination of wage 
rates in advance of bidding may well de- 
cide what contractor gets the job. The 
present law gives an unfair advantage to 
those contractors who do not accept the 
prevailing wage standard. This is a grave 
injustice to both management and labor. 
It requires the urgent attention of the 
Congress. 
Mr. President, I ask that this legisla- 
tion be appropriately referred, and I fur- 
ther ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the bill be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2065) to amend the pre- 
vailing wage provisions of the Davis- 
Bacon Act to include subsistence allow- 
ances, introduced by Mr. KucHEL, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2065 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 1(b)(2) of the Act of March 3, 1931, 
as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a(b)(2)) is 
amended by inserting immediately after for 
vacation and holiday pay,” the following: 
“for subsistence allowances,“. 


RADIATION SAFETY ACT OF 1967 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for myself and Senators BYRD 
of West Virginia, CHURCH, FONG, MUSKIE, 
and RANDOLPH, the Radiation Control for 
Health and Safety Act of 1967, a bill 
to provide for the protection of the pub- 
lic health from radiation emissions from 
electronic products which are in com- 
merce or are imported into the United 
States. 

This act authorizes the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to step 
up the research efforts of the Depart- 
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ment in the field of radiological health 
and safety and to develop and adminis- 
ter standards for the control of radia- 
tion emissions from electronic products. 
Standards would be set after consulta- 
tion with appropriate parties, and the 
Secretary would review and evaluate on 
a continuing basis whatever testing pro- 
grams were then set up by industry to 
assure that electronic products complied 
with the prescribed standards. Similarly, 
standards would be set for imported 
products, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury would refuse admission to any 
product which did not meet these spec- 
ifications. The bill sets up appropriate 
penalties for violators, and establishes 
routes of appeal. 

This bill is in most respects identical 
to H.R. 10790, introduced by Represent- 
atives Rocers of Florida and JARMAN of 
Oklahoma, now scheduled for hearings 
before the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. In addi- 
tion to some technical modifications, two 
minor changes have been made. The bill 
has been made more flexible in its spec- 
ifications as to where administrative au- 
thority will reside within the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
It may be that in the course of hearings, 
it will be decided that the Secretary 
should be given less latitude in this re- 
gard, but I do not now feel competent to 
prejudge the matter. Second, the defi- 
nition of “electronic product” has been 
revised to clarify the fact that the bill’s 
coverage extends, but is not limited to, 
the entire range of devices which emit 
X-radiation. 

It has now been 72 years, Mr. Presi- 
dent, since Dr. Wilhelm Roentgen dis- 
covered X-rays, and it must be said that 
the efforts of Representatives ROGERS, 
JARMAN, and myself to regulate their use 
are not without precedent. For example, 
in the State Assembly of New Jersey in 
the early days of experimentation with 
X-rays, the assemblyman from Somerset 
County introduced a bill as follows: 

Mr. President, I rise to propose to the 
honorable gentlemen of the State of New 
Jersey a new bill, one which, in view of the 
strange invention of Mr. Roentgen and its 
possible insidious use in public places, will 
protect the integrity and self-respect of 
American womanhood. Gentlemen, I call for 
the prohibition of these indecent and in- 
discreet X-rays in the manufacture of opera 
glasses. 


For good or for ill, X-rays never dis- 
played the potential which the gentle- 
man from Somerset feared—or perhaps 
hoped—that they would. But Dr. Roent- 
gen’s discovery has nonetheless been ap- 
plied in ways which would have sur- 
passed his wildest dreams. And we are 
now at a time and place in our techno- 
logical development where an increas- 
ingly wide range of devices are being 
employed which directly utilize X-rays 
or other types of radiation, and where 
another sizable class of products may in- 
advertently, or as a side effect, produce 
high levels of radiation. 

One device of this latter sort has been 
very much in the news recently: the 
television set. The public and the Con- 
gress have been understandably alarmed 
with the news that General Electric has 
found it necessary to recall 90,000 color 
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television sets manufactured between 
June 1966 and February 1967. These sets 
have been found to produce X-radiation 
levels considerably in excess of the limit 
of 0.5 milliroentgen per hour recom- 
mended by the National Council for Ra- 
diation Protection and Measurement. 
This is disturbing enough, but what is 
even more disquieting is the fact that 
these are sets which first came off the 
assembly line a year ago and have been 
on the market some 9 months. 

Only a month ago the National Center 
for Radiological Health was issuing as- 
surances that no television viewers had 
received excessive exposure. But 2 weeks 
ago the Director of the Center, Dr. James 
G. Terrill, confirmed the fact that these 
sets, which in many cases had been on 
dealers’ shelves and in consumers’ homes 
since last September, were potentially a 
very grave health hazard. General Elec- 
tric, it was announced, was in the proc- 
ess of recalling the defective sets. 

This incident casts grave doubts, Mr. 
President, upon the adequacy of our 
present efforts at product surveillance 
and control. Certainly it should relieve 
us of any illusion that the atomic age 
has automatically brought with it the 
effective control of radiation hazards. 
Hopefully it will serve us as a concrete 
example of what may be a much broader 
set of problems, and will stimulate us to 
gather needed information and take re- 
medial action. 

This television X-ray incident is a 
warning to us. It is a warning of future 
risks and dangers that our people may 
encounter as our modern technologies 
emphasize ever more powerful electronic 
and X-ray devices for industry, for 
communications and for medicine. We 
are clearly in the age of high-powered 
electronic circuits and vacuum tubes 
that operate under conditions which 
can generate X-rays to expose the unin- 
formed and the unwary. 

We are coming to the age of the 
“radar range,“ when housewives may 
have in their kitchens electronic devices 
powerful enough to cook a good-sized 
roast in just a few minutes. Such units 
may well employ high voltage tubes that, 
unless properly designed and installed, 
may be a source of exposure to X-rays in 
the home. Industry and agriculture are 
beginning to make more use of machines 
to generate radiation powerful enough 
for the processing of chemicals, for 
sterilizing surgical products, for killing 
crop pests or for extending the shelf life 
of perishable foods by “radiation pas- 
teurization.” 

Our unquenchable thirst for electrical 
energy in industry and in our homes may 
well lead to the specification of higher 
and higher voltages in various electronic 
circuits and machines, with the conse- 
quent possibility of unwittingly intro- 
ducing new sources of ionizing radiation 
into the places where we work and live. 

The television X-ray incident warns 
us that we cannot blithely assume some- 
one will in fact check new high voltage 
components, new high-powered circuits, 
new potential producers of radiation. 
Who would have thought that one of the 
leading companies in the development 
of nuclear energy and one of the most 
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experienced in working with radiation 
hazards, would have to recall 90,000 
color television sets because of a radia- 
tion hazard? 

Mr. President, the warning is clear. 
Our technological progress in electronics 
and in high-powered vacuum circuits is 
moving rapidly, and we cannot assume 
that engineers in industry who are edu- 
cated in power or in electronics or in 
communications will anticipate radia- 
tion hazards associated with their de- 
signs for components and equipment. 

It has long been recognized, of course, 
that the wide range of diagnostic and 
therapeutic X-ray devices used in medi- 
cine, while they are of inestimable value 
in modern medical care, still afford great 
risks if defective or misused. Certain 
fragmentary studies would suggest that 
the use of defective medical equipment 
might be quite widespread. The National 
Committee on Radiation Protection and 
Measurement, for example, has said that 
there is no reason why fluoroscopes 
should emit more than 10 roentgens per 
minute and has set that as the maxi- 
mum safe level of exposure. Yet a survey 
in a southern county a few years ago 
showed that of 189 fluoroscope machines 
tested, 113 or 60 percent emitted more 
than 10 roentgens per minute. 

Such dangers, while seldom effectively 
countered, have not gone totally unrec- 
ognized. The National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Radiation over a year ago pointed 
to a “gap” with regard to standards for 
X-ray equipment used in medicine and 
dentistry and recommended to the Sur- 
geon General that the Public Health 
Service should take the initiative in the 
formulation and promulgation of stand- 
ards for the premarketing clearance of 
X-ray equipment used in the health pro- 
fessions and in industry.” On February 
16 of this year the President noted in his 
message on consumer protection: 

Congressional testimony has revealed that 
s. . X-ray machines, which could have been 
properly safeguarded at little cost, emitted 
excessive doses of radiation. 

I recommend the Medical Device Safety Act 
of 1967. 

Under this Act... the Food and Drug 
Administration will establish standards to 
assure the safety and performance of cer- 
tain classes of widely used devices—bone 
pins, catheters, X-ray equipment and dia- 
thermy machines. 


The problem is thus a far-ranging one, 
Mr. President, extending far beyond 90,- 
000 defective television sets. How far we 
do not know. That is what we must find 
out. 

We also must obtain a clearer picture 
of the scope and adequacy of our present 
regulatory efforts. It has now been more 
than 20 years since Congress, in the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, gave the 
Atomic Energy Commission the au- 
thority to regulate the possession and 
use of artificially radioactive materials 
throughout the country. Congress over- 
hauled that act in 1954, renewing and 
expanding this regulatory authority. But 
in neither of these instances did Con- 
gress feel compelled to come to grips with 
the regulation of radiation from X-ray 
devices and other electronic products, 
from electronic components, or from 
naturally radioactive materials. The 
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Public Health Service has been charged 
with building up a national capability in 
radiological health, but it does not have 
authority to enforce compliance with 
whatever standards it may recommend 
or to regulate in any other manner. By 
implication, that responsibility has re- 
mained with the States. 

The performance of the States in this 
regard has been mixed, but by almost 
any standard it has been inadequate. 
Most States simply have not been able 
or willing to build up their own capa- 
bility effectively to control this kind of 
hazard. The latest figures available to 
me from the Public Health Service show 
that for fiscal year 1965, nine States still 
had less than two people in State radio- 
logical health, and 45 States had a total 
full-time equivalent of only 193 men in 
their radiological health activities. Only 
eight States had the full-time equivalent 
of 10 men or more each for their radio- 
logical health activities. These few indi- 
viduals are the only persons in the Na- 
tion entrusted with the oversight and 
regulation of devices ranging from tele- 
vision sets to dental X-ray machines; 
from high-voltage tubes employed in in- 
dustry to the fluoroscopes used in gastro- 
intestinal examinations. 

If manpower figures furnish us with 
an index to the paucity of State regula- 
tory efforts, so does a look at most State 
statute books. Perhaps the most dra- 
matic example is to be found in shoe fit- 
ting fluoroscopes. For many years it has 
been known that these devices are a 
source of severe gonadal dosages of a 
totally unnecessary sort. Yet there are 
still 18 States that have not banned their 
use. As I noted on the Senate floor on July 
21, 1966, there are eight States that have 
no regulations or statutes of any kind 
governing any devices that emit X- 
radiation. The States spend only $1.8 
million a year on all their X-ray pro- 
grams combined, and this sum includes 
formula grants from the Public Health 
Service. 

In light of these limited State capa- 
bilities and in view of the proliferation 
of devices which emit radiation, it seems 
imperative that we provide for increased 
Federal efforts in surveillance and re- 
search and provide the Secretary with 
authority to regulate the manufacture 
and the importation of potentially 
hazardous devices. By moving now to 
control commerce in devices which may 
be sources of dangerous ionizing radia- 
tions, we can deal with these problems 
before they become so pressing or so 
emotionally charged that hasty action is 
required or public fears hinder the full 
exploitation of the positive potentialities 
of radiation and radioactive materials. 

Surely we cannot wait until we suffer 
through the equivalents of collapsed 
bridges, exploded boilers, crashed air- 
craft, and harmful drugs before we act. 
We have come dangerously close to this 
with the General Electric television in- 
cident. Surely the alternative of no 
action, or of continuation along our 
present course, is not acceptable. 

It is important to note, however, that 
the Radiation Control Act would not pre- 
empt or discourage most State efforts at 
surveillance and control. The Secretary 
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would be authorized to set up and en- 
force certain standards, some of them 
preemptive, to govern the manufacture 
of devices where the national health and 
safety are found to be at stake. But the 
Secretary is also empowered and directed 
to stimulate and encourage the efforts of 
the States and of industry. He would be 
enabled to expand the Department's sup- 
port and assistance for research and in- 
vestigations relating to the biological ef- 
fects of radiation and their treatment 
and control. Perhaps even more im- 
portant, the Secretary is directed to un- 
dertake a long-range, continuing pro- 
gram to inform and educate all State 
public health personnel about control of 
ionizing radiation in our technological 
age. 

Moreover, the bill in its present form 
deals only with the standards which 
products meet before their introduction 
into commerce. It would leave the in- 
spection and regulation of devices after 
their installation to the States. It may 
be that here, too, Federal participation 
is appropriate, after the model of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s perform- 
ance of inspection functions at certain 
installations. It may be that we would 
opt for some further stimulation or sub- 
sidizing of State, local, or regional ef- 
forts at inspection and control. This is a 
matter with which we must deal, how- 
ever, and we will need to explore it in 
hearings. 

In any case, Mr. President, I wish to 
stress that the Radiation Control Act is 
not intended as a substitute for State and 
local efforts at surveillance and control 
but, on the contrary, is designed to sup- 
plement and to stimulate those efforts. 

In a similar fashion this bill might 
complement other regulatory statutes 
currently receiving congressional atten- 
tion. The President’s proposed Medical 
Devices Safety Act, as I noted a few mo- 
ments ago, would provide for some reg- 
ulation of therapeutic—though not diag- 
nostic—X-ray devices. Another relevant 
piece of current legislation is Senate 
Joint Resolution 33, introduced by Sen- 
ators MAGNUSON, Corton, and Moss, 
which authorizes the establishment of a 
Product Safety Commission. This resolu- 
tion has already passed the Senate, and 
I am hopeful that it will soon receive 
favorable House attention. It wouid 
provide for a major stepup in our Fed- 
eral research effort in the area of prod- 
uct safety. The commission would es- 
tablish the identity of products offering 
various kinds of hazards to the consum- 
ing public, would evaluate industry’s ef- 
forts at self-regulation and the protec- 
tions now afforded by Federal, State, 
and local laws, and would make reports 
and legislative recommendations to the 
Congress. Surely, this matter of radia- 
= hazards would come within its pur- 

ew. 

But while it is thus important to co- 
ordinate the Radiation Safety Act with 
other governmental efforts at research 
and regulation, it is also important that 
we give radiation protection the atten- 
tion and the priority it deserves. We are, 
after all, dealing with a particular and 
unique sort of hazard, although it in- 
volves a wide and expanding range of 
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medical, industrial, and household de- 
vices. We have the opportunity now to 
anticipate a certain set of dangers that 
may flow from accelerating technological 
progress, and to institutionalize a sort 
of vigilance and protective authority. 

The dangers are present and growing: 
the General Electric television incident 
is ample documentation of that, and for 
years I have been urging that we act up- 
on the information we either have or 
can obtain concerning the hazards con- 
nected with diagnostic or therapeutic X- 
ray devices. Moreover, radiation hazards 
are of a particularly insidious sort. Ex- 
posure to radiation cannot be seen, 
smelled, heard, or felt; the victim is par- 
ticularly defenseless, knowing nothing of 
the dangers to which he is being exposed. 
And whatever dangers may exist apply 
not only to the exposed individuals them- 
selves, but also have a bearing on the 
characteristics and the infirmities their 
children and grandchildren might in- 
herit. 

It is thus important, Mr. President, 
that we in Congress gather extensive in- 
formation concerning the scope and the 
degree of radiation dangers connected 
with medical, household, industrial, and 
communications devices. It is important 
that we move to step up our present Fed- 
eral research efforts. It is important that 
we come to some evaluation of the ade- 
quacy of present efforts at regulation and 
inspection. It is important that we pro- 
vide for Federal monitoring and control 
where needed. The Radiation Safety Act 
of 1967 in its present form is only an im- 
perfect beginning, but it is a beginning, 
and I am hopeful that hearings, revisions, 
and favorable action will be forthcoming 
during the next few weeks. Our people 
are entitled to the relief from uncertainty 
and irrational fears that will come with 
increased knowledge of radiation hazards 
and with the institution of needed stand- 
ards and controls. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the proposed Radiation Control 
for Health and Safety Act of 1967 be 
printed at this point in the Recorp, and 
that the bill be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2067) to provide for the 
protection of the public health from radi- 
ation emissions from electronic products 
which are in commerce or are imported 
into the United States, introduced by 
Mr. BARTLETT (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

S. 2067 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Radiation Control for Health and Safety 
Act of 1967“. 


CONGRESSIONAL DECLARATION 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that 
the public health and safety must be pro- 
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tected from the dangers of radiation from 
electronic products as provided in this Act. 
In order to achieve this objective, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall 
(1) undertake and provide support and as- 
sistance for research and investigations re- 
lating to the biological effects and control of 
such radiation hazards, (2) cooperate with 
public and private organizations for these 
purposes, and (3) develop and administer 
standards for the control of radiation emis- 
sions from electronic products. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(1) the term Secretary“ means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 

(2) the term “radiation” means any elec- 
tromagnetic radiation, including but not 
limited to ionizing radiation, and any sound 
radiation which can be generated during the 
operation of electronic products or devices; 

(3) the term “electronic product” means 
any manufactured product or device which 
has an electronic circuit which during oper- 
ation can generate or emit a physical fleld 
of electromagnetic radiation or sound radia- 
tion, and such term includes any X-ray de- 
vice; 

(4) the term “commerce” means (A) com- 
merce between any place in any State and 
any place outside thereof; and (B) com- 
merce wholly within the District of Colum- 
bia; and 

(5) the term “State” includes the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, Guam, and American Samoa, 


RESEARCH, STUDIES, INFORMATION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary shall establish 
and carry out a program to protect the pub- 
lic health from hazardous radiation emis- 
sions from electronic products and, as part 
of such a program, shall— 

(1) plan, conduct, coordinate, and sup- 
port research, development, training, and 
operational activities to minimize radiation 
exposure of people to radiations emanating 
from electronic products and to minimize 
such radiations; 

(2) maintain liaison with and receive in- 
formation from industry, industry associa- 
tions, and other organizations on present 
and future potential radiation emissions 
from electronic products; 

(3) study and evaluate emissions and con- 
ditions of exposure to such radiation in rela- 
tion to epidemiological and bioeffects studies 
and control activities; and 

(4) develop, test, and evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of procedures and techniques for 
minimizing radiation exposure. 

(b) In carrying out the provisions of sub- 
section (a), the Secretary is authorized to— 

(1) collect and make available, through 
publications and other appropriate means, 
the results of, and other information con- 
cerning, research and studies relating to the 
nature and extent of radiation hazards and 
control thereof, including appropriate rec- 
ommendations in connection therewith; 

(2) make grants to public and private 
agencies and institutions and to individuals 
and nonprofit organizations for research 
purposes stated in subsection (a) (4); and 

(3) contract with public or private agen- 
cies, institutions, and organizations, and 
with individuals, without regard to sections 
3648 and 3709 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 529; 41 U.S.C. 5). 

STANDARDS 

Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary shall by rule 
prescribe such standards applicable to the 
emission of radiation from electronic prod- 
ucts as he determines to be necessary in order 
to protect the public health and safety. In 
the development of such standards, the Sec- 
retary shall consult with appropriate inter- 
ested persons, including representatives of 
industries which would be affected by such 
standards. 
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(b) The provisions of section 553 of title 
5, United States Code (relating to the ad- 
ministrative procedure for rulemaking), and 
of chapter 7 of title 5, United States Code 
(relating to judicial review), shall apply with 
respect to any rule prescribing, amending, 
or revoking any such standard. 

(c) Each such rule shall specify the date 
on which it shall take effect which, in the 
case of any rule prescribing or amending any 
such standard, may not be sooner than the 
one hundred and eightieth day or not later 
than one year after the date on which such 
rule is issued, unless the Secretary finds, for 
good cause shown, that an earlier or later 
effective date is in the public interest and 
publishes his reason for such findings, in 
which case such earlier or later date shall 
apply. 

(d) The Secretary shall review and eval- 
uate on a continuing basis testing programs 
carried out by industry which are intended 
to assure that electronic products comply 
with standards prescribed under this section. 


IMPORTS 


Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall deliver to the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, upon the latter’s re- 
quest, samples of electronic products which 
are being imported or offered for import 
into the United States, giving notice thereof 
to the owner or consignee, who may have 
a hearing before the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. If it appears from 
an examination of such samples or other- 
wise that any electronic product fails to 
comply with applicable standards prescribed 
pursuant to section 5, then, unless subsec- 
tion (b) of this section applies and is com- 
plied with, such electronic product (1) shall 
be refused admission, and (2) the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall cause the destruction 
of such electronic product unless such arti- 
cle is exported, under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, within 90 
days after the date of notice of refusal of 
admission or within such additional time 
as may be permitted by such regulations. 

(b) If it appears to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare that any electronic 
product refused admission pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section can be brought 
into compliance with applicable standards 
prescribed pursuant to section 5, final de- 
termination as to admission of such elec- 
tronic product may be deferred upon filing 
of timely written application by the owner 
or consignee and the execution by him of 
a good and sufficient bond providing for the 
payment of such liquidated damages in the 
event of default as the Secretary may by 
rule prescribe. If such application is filed 
and such bond is executed the Secretary may, 
in accordance with rules prescribed by him, 
permit the applicant to perform such oper- 
ations with respect to such electronic 
product as may be specified in the notice of 
permission, 

(c) All expenses (including travel, per 
diem or subsistence, and salaries of officers 
or employees of the United States) in con- 
nection with the destruction provided for in 
subsection (a) and the supervision of op- 
erations provided for in subsection (b), and 
all expenses in connection with the storage, 
cartage, or labor with respect to any elec- 
troni¢ product refused admission pursuant 
to subsection (a) of this section, shall be 
paid by the owner or consignee, and, in 
event of default, shall constitute a lien 
against any future importations made by 
such owner or consignee. 


RECORDS AND REPORTS 
Sec. 7. Every manufacturer of any elec- 
tronic product which is subject to standards 
prescribed under section 5 shall establish 
and maintain such testing records, make 
such reports, and provide such information 
as the Secretary may by rule reasonably re- 
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quire to enable him to determine whether 
such manufacturer has acted or is acting in 
compliance with this act. 


PROHIBITED ACTS 


Sec. 8. No person shall (1) introduce, or 
deliver for introduction, into commerce, or 
import into the United States any electronic 
product which fails to comply with any ap- 
plicable standard prescribed under section 
5, (2) fail or refuse to permit access, to the 
Secretary or any of his duly authorized rep- 
resentatives, to testing records required pur- 
suant to section 7, or (3) fail or refuse to 
make any report required pursuant to sec- 
tion 7. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec. 9. (a) The district courts of the 
United States shall have jurisdiction, for 
cause shown, to restrain violations of sec- 
tion 8. 

(b) Any person who violates section 8 
shall be subject to a civil penalty of not more 
than $1,000. For purposes of this subsection, 
each activity set forth in section 8(1) with 
each electronic product involved shall con- 
stitute a separate violation, except that the 
maximum civil penalty imposed on any per- 
son under this subsection for any related 
series of violations shall not exceed $400,000. 


SENATOR RANDOLPH COSPONSORS 
RADIATION CONTROL FOR 
HEALTH AND SAFETY ACT—CITES 
HAZARDS NOT ONLY TO ADULTS, 
BUT TO CHILDREN AND UNBORN 
GENERATIONS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
my privilege and responsibility to cospon- 
sor with my distinguished colleagues, 
particularly the senior Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] and my com- 
patriot from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Radiation Control for Health and 
Safety Act. 

Since the discovery, in 1929, by Dr. 
Hermann J. Mueller, that X-rays cause 
genetic changes, or mutations, in living 
cells, scientists the world over have de- 
voted thousands of research hours to 
studying these changes and the phe- 
nomena associated with them. Dr. Muel- 
ler was awarded the Nobel Prize in physi- 
ology for this pioneer work, so important 
was it found to be to man. 

In the intervening 38 years, we have 
developed, in this country and abroad, a 
vast wealth of information as to what 
irradiation does to living cells—human 
and nonhuman—and this knowledge is 
being expanded upon every day in both 
private and public research laboratories. 

But one fact has been demonstrated 
so often, and so clearly, that in one area 
we need no further demonstration—and 
that is in the area of the fact of genetic 
change. Irradiation does cause change. 
It causes visible changes in the chromo- 
somes, which can be seen under micro- 
scopic lenses; it causes changes which 
are not always visible in the chromosome 
itself but which become visible in the 
next generation of life—changes in such 
characteristics as color of skin pigment, 
color of eyes, length of hair, or fertility, 
It has been demonstrated that irradia- 
tion produces—in species after species 
tested—sterility. 

This is, of course, dependent upon 
dosage to a certain extent. That is to say, 
that with irradiation by “x” number of 
rays, the probability of producing a 
measurable effect can be calculated. But 
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let us not forget that the measurable 
effect is produced often by one ray hit- 
ting, and changing by its tremendous 
energy input, one chemical “gene” on 
one chromosome. All it takes to produce 
a miscarriage, blindness, or lesser defi- 
ciencies—such as a lack of resistance to 
measles—is one ray. 

It is well known, and detractors of 
safety devices and warnings of the effects 
of irradiation, state frequently that we 
receive on this planet a certain amount 
of irradiation daily from the sun's en- 
ergy field which peppers the earth with 
rays. This is true. But we, as a species, 
have what every other viable species— 
plant and animal—has, and this is a tol- 
erance level which allows us to survive in 
spite of this rather standard dosage of 
natural irradiation. 

But our tolerance level is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, just that—a tolerance “level.” We 
cannot, without facing dire conse- 
quences, exceed this level. We cannot 
change the natural, God-given laws in 
accordance with which we live and repro- 
duce ourselves, giving life to succeeding 
generations. I have said this before, in 
connection with the problem of crime, 
and I state it again: 

No species can survive—and ours is no 
exception—if it commits suicide. 

To let even one generation come of age 
without any respect for authority—the au- 
thority of the parent, the society, or the 
natural laws which govern the plant and 
animal kingdoms and the universe—is tanta- 
mount to suicide at this point in time. 


Because I feel so strongly about this 
problem, Mr. President, I take, with 
pleasure, this opportunity to cosponsor 
the bill introduced by Senator BARTLETT 
to provide for research, and some regula- 
tion, perhaps, in connection with those 
household, industrial, medical, and other 
items which could prove hazardous both 
to the adults who use them, the children 
exposed to them, or the offspring from 
the seeds being carried within us which 
will produce our progeny and our chil- 
dren’s progeny. Once a change has been 
made in a gene, it is difficult to reverse 
it. And, in closing, I would like to point 
out to my colleagues that laboratory 
measurements have shown that at least 
90 percent of known genetic changes are 
harmful. 

Man can improve himself socially, mor- 
ally, and spiritually. He can also, through 
carelessness, ruin himself physically. 


CREDIT AGAINST INCOME TAX FOR 
CERTAIN POLITICAL CONTRIBU- 
TIONS 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to allow taxpayers either an in- 
come tax credit or tax deduction for po- 
litical contributions. 

Under the provisions of my bill a tax- 
payer would be permitted at his option 
to take one-half of the total contribu- 
tions made to political campaigns as a 
credit on his Federal income tax up to a 
maximum credit of $10 a year or take as 
a deduction from gross income contribu- 
tions made to political campaigns up to 
a maximum deduction $100 a year. 
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The tax credit or deduction would be 
allowed for political contributions made 
to candidates for any Federal, State, or 
local elective office in a general or pri- 
mary election. 

The bill is designed to provide an 
equitable and effective method of en- 
couraging greater citizen participation 
and interest in the political process, and 
at the same time provide candidates for 
public office with an adequate source of 
funds to meet campaigning expenses 
without relying on large contributions 
of special interests. 

By allowing an option of either a tax 
credit or deduction, the bill insures that 
all taxpayers will have an opportunity 
to benefit regardless of their tax bracket 
or whether they use the standard de- 
duction. The tax benefit procedure, as 
provided for in my bill, will allow much 
needed action in the field of campaign 
financing while still retaining the tradi- 
tional and basic relationship between 
the candidate and contributor. In addi- 
tion, since considerable experience has 
been gained in the use of tax benefits for 
other purposes, adequate administrative 
control procedure can be readily estab- 
lished. 

Mr. President, I believe this bill in- 
corporates the only acceptable approach 
to government support for political cam- 
paigns. In the past few months a variety 
of other bills have been introduced 
which seek to improve the current 
method of financing political campaigns 
through some form of government sup- 
port. I have studied these proposals and 
the comments of those who have spoken 
for them, and I have become convinced 
that the tax incentive approach, as pro- 
vided for in my bill, represents the most 
practical vehicle for congressional action 
in this area. 

I shall not at this time comment on all 
the proposals which have been made 
concerning political campaign financing, 
but I would like to draw some contrast 
between my bill and the direct subsidy 
approach recommended by the admin- 
istration. 

S. 1883, which embodies the recom- 
mendations of the President, provides 
for a direct subsidy in the form of a con- 
gressional appropriation to political 
parties. This approach raises, I believe, 
a number of serious problems which cast 
grave doubt on the wisdom of enacting 
such a bill. There are three specific points 
that I would like to raise. 

In the first place, the bill purports to 
foster the desired goals of eliminating 
financial qualifications for public office 
and reducing possible influence exer- 
cised by special interests through large 
campaign contributions. 

These are admirable goals, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but I find it difficult to believe that 
the administration’s bill will help to 
achieve them. On the contrary, I believe 
one of the greatest defects of this pro- 
posed legislation to be that it creates 
the impression of action without the sub- 
stance. 

On the other hand, by limiting Federal 
assistance to presidential campaigns in 
the general election, the bill applies to 
the elections where it is already rela- 
tively easy to raise money. It does not 
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help a man in the primaries where money 
can be a very important factor, nor does 
it apply to senatorial or congressional 
campaigns, where it can be difficult to 
raise money without incurring obliga- 
tions. Moreover, it creates the impres- 
sion that some element of control is 
established. This is no more than an illu- 
sion. The restrictions on expenditures 
contained in the administration’s bill 
will reach no further than the national 
party committee, or subsidiary bodies un- 
der its control. What this amounts to, in 
effect, is that in the future there will be 
a proliferation of corporation and lobby 
associations, and of “independent” or 
“spontaneous” citizen groups which will 
serve to channel contributions into cam- 
paign coffers of candidates. The candi- 
dates will, of course, be well aware of this 
source of assistance, and obligations will 
be created which are every bit as real as 
are now created under the present sys- 
tem. 

In contrast, the tax incentive approach 
represents a definite step toward the 
realization of these goals. This approach 
permits aid to candidates at all levels— 
local, State, and Federal—and in all elec- 
tions—primary and general. 

Thus, aid will truly be available to men 
who might otherwise be prevented from 
seeking public office because of financial 
barriers. In addition, since the tax in- 
centive approach is designed to encour- 
age relatively small political contribu- 
tions from the greatest number of per- 
sons, the likelihood of a candidate being 
forced to seek campaign funds from spe- 
cial interests is reduced. 

The second point I would like to raise 
concerns the administration of the Presi- 
dent’s bill. Since the provisions of the 
bill will be administered by an executive 
department, it will be necessary to estab- 
lish administrative guidelines to insure 
uniform and equitable treatment of all 
candidates. 

Now, to some extent these guidelines 
will be shaped by the Finance Commit- 
tee, but I feel certain that because of the 
complexity of this bill, they will be deter- 
mined in a large measure by the execu- 
tive department responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the bill. I am sure that 
the administration will claim that these 
guidelines will be reasonable and fair. 

Perhaps they will be, but this is not my 
point. I only assert my belief that once 
again we will witness the assumption of a 
quasi-legislative role by the executive 
branch of Government at the expense of 
Congress. 

Mr. President, this problem arises from 
the complex nature of drafting legisla- 
tion to administer Federal subsidies, We 
have seen it before with other programs. 
But why invite this problem when a suit- 
able alternate course of action exists in 
the form of a tax incentive bill? 

As I have said before, the administra- 
tion of my bill will be relatively simple 
because it will be possible to follow es- 
tablished practice set up in accord with 
rules now designed for other types of 
tax credits and deductions. These are 
practices, I might add, that are under 
the direct control of Congress. 

The third and final point I would like 
to make about S. 1883 concerns its effect 
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on our democratic system. Mr. President, 
there is nothing in this bill to prevent 
the Communist Party of the United 
States from receiving Federal funds. 
Furthermore, considering the present at- 
titude of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, I seriously doubt whether such a 
prohibition could be added that would 
not be struck down by the courts. 

Mr. President, I do not want to see 
the Communist Party drink from the 
same cup as the Democratic and Repub- 
lican Parties. Whatever the intention of 
the drafters of this legislation, this could 
be the effect if it becomes law. Some may 
say this is unlikely, but I say we cannot 
afford to run the risk, however small. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, it is 
quite obvious that the increasing cost of 
politics is a situation that must be cor- 
rected. But S. 1883 does not provide 
the answer. 

I believe that my bill will at least put 
us on the right track, and I hope my 
colleagues will join with me in helping 
to see it become law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2073) to allow a credit 
against income tax, or a deduction from 
gross income as the taxpayer may elect, 
for certain political contributions made 
by individuals, introduced by Mr. Tat- 
MADGE, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


PAYMENT TO CERTAIN INDIVID- 
UALS UNDER MEDICARE PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
bill I introduce today is designed to solve 
a significant and inequitable medicare 
problem. 

Frequently, older people require emer- 
gency hospital care as a result of an ac- 
cident or sudden acute illness. There is 
often no time in such urgent situations 
to hunt down a hospital which meets the 
requirements for emergency care under 
section 1861(e). Nonetheless, a hospital 
fully licensed by a State may be nearby, 


-but because of its inability to meet the 


section 1861(e) requirements, payment 
may not be made for its emergency care. 

Let us face it. The normal and sensible 
thing to do in an emergency situation 
created by accident or illness is to get 
the person to the nearest hospital. You 
just do not wait around trying to find 
out whether that hospital will cooperate 
with medicare. You worry about treat- 
ment—not payment—at that point. 

But, later on, the patient and his fam- 
ily all too often are faced with the hard 
fact that the hospital rendering the 
emergency care does not participate or is 
not eligible to participate under medi- 
care and/or will not accept the reim- 
bursement agreement for emergency 
services in such hospitals. This leaves 
the old person not only confronted with 
illness, but a fat hospital bill which, in 
some manner, he has to pay. Once again, 
the promise to pay the hospital bills is 
an empty one—obviously a situation 
RS Congress never intended to bring 
about. 
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The problem is particularly serious in 
rural areas where hospitals are often few 
and far between. 

I think we of the Congress are quite 
capable of applying our commonsense to 
correct this situation. This bill proposes 
to pay to a person covered under medi- 
care after June 31, 1966, 75 percent of 
the reasonable charges for emergency 
care rendered him in a licensed hospital 
which did not have, or refused to execute 
a reimbursement agreement with social 
security. 

In addition, Mr. President, the bill I 
am now introducing is designed to pay 
directly to the senior citizen participat- 
ing in the medicare program 75 percent 
of the reasonable charges for his treat- 
ment in a hospital which is not partici- 
pating, or has not participated, in the 
program but has met the requirements in 
paragraphs (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), and 
(7) of section 1861(e). The social secu- 
rity law prohibits the payment of reason- 
able charges to the medicare patient if 
the hospital he or she attends has not 
been admitted into the program. My bill 
will enable the medicare patient who 
knowingly or unknowingly receives treat- 
ment in a nonparticipating hospital to 
be reimbursed a substantial portion of 
the reasonable charges for necessary 
care. This is not a permanent provision, 
but rather a temporary measure that will 
allow a reasonable transitional period 
from July 1, 1966, to December 31, 1968, 
for hospitals and social security to work 
out any problems which now prevent 
good hospitals from participating, Pay- 
ment of 75 percent of the reasonable 
charges was selected as a fair figure to 
reimburse the patient and yet not pro- 
vide an incentive to hospitals to remain 
out of the program. 

The bill is not to be construed as a 


reward for the hospital that has not com- 


plied with title VI, but it is to indemnify 
the innocent medicare patient who has 
no control over whether or not the hos- 
pital to which his doctor sends him is 
medicare approved. In this regard, it is 
totally consistent with the congressional 
intent that our fine older Americans not 
be financially “wiped out“ by the high 
cost of hospital care. 

Many hospitals were a few weeks to a 
few months late in complying with the 
guidelines, but were eventually certified 
to care for medicare patients. Unfortu- 
nately, those medicare patients who were 
forced to seek hospitalization during this 
transitional period will not be reim- 
bursed for their expenses. 

Mr. President, my legislation is intro- 
duced so that Congress may reaffirm its 
pledge to our senior citizens and provide 
them the promised hospitalization insur- 
ance. It is my sincere belief that Congress 
has an obligation to these patients. They 
have paid into the program with the ex- 
pectation that medicare benefits would 
be provided, but for many of them we 
have failed on our promise. It is for this 
reason that I call your attention to this 
problem and urge your serious considera- 
tion of this legislation. 

It must be realized that this forgotten 
patient has no decision as to whether 
his community hospital will participate. 
With many, the fact that the hospital is 
not participating is only an afterthought 
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until sickness strikes and a huge bill is 
presented for payment. Furthermore, the 
choice of hospital is generally decided by 
his doctor’s hospital affiliation. Other- 
wise, the poor, sick old person must try 
to find a new physician on the staff of 
a participating hospital. In this case, a 
longstanding relationship of trust for 10, 
20, 30, or even 40 years must be sac- 
rificed so that the so-called medicare 
beneficiary can save himself in many 
cases from virtual personal bankruptcy. 

These are tragic and terrible choices 
to force upon sick, helpless, older Ameri- 
cans. Medicare was supposed to relieve 
the “financial nightmare” of illness and 
not to substitute one bad dream for 
another. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2074) to amend title XVIII 
of the Social Security Act and related 
provisions of other acts to permit indi- 
viduals insured for benefits under part A 
of such title to receive, for a limited 
period, certain payments with respect to 
inpatient hospital services and outpatient 
hospital diagnostic services furnished to 
them by certain hospitals not participat- 
ing in the program established by such 
part A, and to permit individuals so in- 
sured to receive certain payments with 
respect to emergency hospital services 
furnished to them by certain hospitals 
which are licensed under State law but 
which are not authorized to be paid un- 
der such part A for services provided by 
them, introduced by Mr. TALMADGE, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


HOSPITAL MODERNIZATION AND 
IMPROVEMENT ACT OF 1967 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, the 
Hospital Modernization and Improve- 
ment Act of 1967. A companion measure 
is being introduced today in the House 
of Representatives by the dean of the 
New York State congressional delegation, 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER. 

This bipartisan legislation is aimed at 
correcting the condition of intolerable 
obsolescence which afflicts at least one- 
third of our Nation’s hospital capacity. 
It is reaching crisis proportions in many 
metropolitan areas, according to hospital 
authorities. 

Specifically, the legislation provides: 

First. Federal loan guarantees of up to 
90 percent for hospital modernization 
and Federal payments of interest charges 
above 2 percent to fill the need of $1 
billion annually for hospital moderniza- 
tion. The estimated cost of this program 
to the Federal Government in its first 
year of operation would be $49 million. 

Second. A grant program to develop 
new techniques in hospital moderniza- 
tion and construction, at a cost of $15 
million to the Federal Government for 
the first year of operation. 

One-third of our Nation’s hospital ca- 
pacity is outmoded and obsolete, im- 
pairing the quality of our health care, 
adding to already rapidly increasing 
health costs and limiting medical educa- 
tion and research centered on hospitals. 
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The bill I introduce today is designed to 
meet this need. The program contem- 
plated by the bill has the support of the 
American Hospital Association with 
whom I worked in drafting its provi- 
sions. 

Present Federal aid to hospital mod- 
ernization is inadequate to meet the need 
of modernizing the obsolete 272,000 
beds—one-third of the Nation’s hospital 
capacity—and the 13,000 additional beds 
becoming obsolete each year. The $50 
million contemplated under the Hill- 
Harris amendments will cover only 6,200 
beds in the next fiscal year. Federal 
funds for depreciation under medicare 
and medicaid will account for another 
estimated $125 million. 

This bill fills the need for the $1 bil- 
lion required annually for hospital mod- 
ernization. 

Under this legislation, for the next 5 
years, the Federal Government would 
provide guarantees of up to 90 percent 
on loans for the modernization of pub- 
lic and private, nonprofit, short-term 
general hospitals. Loans would not ex- 
ceed 25 years and could include projects 
adding up to 5 percent to the institution’s 
capacity. Interest above 2 percent would 
be paid by the Government, similar to 
the procedure now followed in federally 
guaranteed rural electrification and col- 
lege student loans. The estimated first 
year’s cost of the bill is $49 million. 

American communities are meeting 
only 59 percent of the country’s modern 
hospital needs. In New York Stete, for 
example, outside New York City, more 
than $287 million in hospital moderniza- 
tion is required, 52 percent of the area’s 
capacity. And New York City, according 
to the most recent estimates, needs an 
estimated $1.25 billion in modernization 
funds. 

The Hospital Review and Planning 
Council of Southern New York has ob- 
served that while on the one hand mod- 
ern developments have made possible 
new patterns of diagnosis and treatment, 
these advances have placed such heavy 
demands on existing hospital facilities 
that virtually every hospital plant in New 
York City requires costly alterations or 
complete replacement. Among the 130 
general care hospitals in the city, 72 per- 
cent of the surgical suites are inadequate, 
90 percent of the X-ray suites are inade- 
quate, 71 percent of the emergency de- 
partments are inadequate, 72 percent of 
the outpatient facilities are inadequate 
and only 17 percent would pass Public 
Health Service fire standards. 

Twentieth century medical care can- 
not be given in 19th century hospitals. It 
is necessary that we proceed with a hos- 
pital modernization program without de- 
lay, not only in the interests of provid- 
ing urgently needed health care, but also 
in the interest of economy. Hospital con- 
struction costs are increasing an esti- 
mated 7 percent annually. Thus, post- 
poning for 1 year the $1 billion needed 
for hospital modernization annually 
would add another $70 million to hospital 
construction costs, an increase which is 
passed on to local taxpayers and local 
users of hospital services. 

Hospital modernization will also serve 
to hold down costs to patients. Hospital 
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fees are the fastest increasing item in 
the cost of living—last year, the index 
rose 16.5 percent and some authorities 
anticipate further increases ranging up 
to 30 percent for the current year. 

Obsolete and outmoded hospitals can 
be wasteful of the most expensive ele- 
ment in hospital operation—key hospital 
personnel. Personnel costs now exceed 
70 percent of hospital operation costs 
and are becoming an increasingly impor- 
tant consideration. 

The larger hospitals, which are usually 
the older ones, are the primary sources 
for the education of health personnel. 
The superior health system of the Nation 
is dependent upon these hospitals for the 
essential personnel to continue essential 
medical research and to translate the 
product of medical research into effec- 
tive medical care. 

The older teaching hospitals are pri- 
marily located in metropolitan areas and 
for this reason they have received rela- 
tively little assistance under the Hill- 
Burton program since its inception 
shortly after World War II in 1946. Be- 
cause these older teaching hospitals are 
mostly large institutions, the financial 
problems of their modernization are so 
extensive as to require them to look to 
the Federal Government for assistance if 
they are to continue to serve the best 
interests of the public. 

In addition, these larger hospitals 
serve not only patients living in urban 
areas but are also necessary to provide 
care for the more difficult cases which 
are sent in from rural areas, areas which 
have insufficient facilities to provide 
more complex care. Hospitals, it should 
be emphasized, are not independent. 

As I have indicated, the bill also con- 
tains a new program for modernization 
of hospital procedures, funded at $15 
million for fiscal year 1968. Provision of 
hospital care ranks as one of the first 10 
service industries in the Nation. As an 
essential element of health care, hos- 
pital procedures should be as effective 
and as efficient as is possible. While the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is engaged in some efforts in this 
area of modernization of procedures, it 
is generally acknowledged to be insuffi- 
cient. As long ago as 1952, the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on the Health Needs 
of the Nation advocated “an immediate 
start on studies necessary for improve- 
ment of hospital functions.” That start 
should no longer be delayed. 

Governor Rockefeller has stressed the 
need for legislation when earlier this 
year he urged the New York congres- 
sional delegation to “immediately under- 
take appropriate action leading to 
greater Federal participation in meeting 
crucial hospital needs.” This bill would 
accomplish that purpose. 

Mr. President, with Representative 
CELLER sponsoring this legislation in the 
House, we intend to do everything we can 
to push it. It is critically essential, if 
medicare and medicaid are really to be 
made to mean anything, and that hos- 
pital facilities be adequate to the task. I 
say, advisedly, that one-third, at least, 
of hospital facilities today are inade- 
quate to the task. The people are bound 
only to be frustrated and disappointed 
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in their enjoyment of the benefits we 
have made available to them by the fact 
that we are not giving them the facili- 
ties to enjoy them. Yet, with the modest 
budget which I have just described of 
$50 million a year, it can be done, with 
the aid of the private sector, in more 
investment. Everyone knows that the 
people will buy hospital bonds which are 
guaranteed by the Federal Government. 
No one wishes to sue a hospital. People 
will certainly rely upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment to guarantee the bonds. This is 
an intelligent and wise way in which to 
do it and I hope it will have very early 
action on the part of Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2076) to assist public and 
private nonprofit hospitals to carry out 
needed modernization and improvement 
projects by providing Federal guarantees 
of loans made for such purpose and by 
providing for Federal payment of part 
of the interest on such loans, and to en- 
courage the development of new tech- 
nology systems and concepts in the pro- 
vision of health services, introduced by 
Mr. Javits, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Hospital Moderniza- 
tion and Improvement Act of 1967”. 


FINDINGS OF FACT AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that— 

(1) one-third of the Nation’s hospital ca- 
pacity is outmoded and obsolete including 
many of the Nation’s largest and most com- 
prehensive hospitals on which the public 
relies for its health care, 

(2) the needs of the Nation for hospital 
facilities require that existing hospital facili- 
ties be modernized and replaced in order to 
improve and expand patient care through 
the adaptation of their facilities to new 
medical uses, 

(3) loans for the modernization and re- 
placement of public and private nonprofit 
hospitals are currently not generally avail- 
able on reasonable terms and at moderate 
interest rates, and 

(4) payments to hospitals for providing 
service to patients insured under title XVIII 
of the Social Security Act and payments 
under title XIX of the Social Security Act do 
not sufficiently take into account the costs 
which must be incurred in order to meet the 
needs of hospitals for modernization as well 
as for maintenance, repair, and replacement 
of plant and equipment. 

(b) It is therefore the purpose of this Act 
to assist public and private nonprofit hos- 
pitals in meeting the costs of needed mod- 
ernization, replacement, and improvement 
of hospital facilities by providing for Federal 
guarantees of loans made to hospitals to 
defray such costs and by providing for pay- 
ment, by the Federal Government, of a por- 
tion of the interest on such loans, 
AMENDMENTS TO THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

ACT 

Sec. 3. (a) Title VI of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. ch. 6A, subch. IV) is 
amended by redesignating part B as part C, 
by redesignating sections 621 through 625 as 
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sections 631 through 635, respectively, and 
by inserting after section 610 the following 
new part: 


“Part B—LOAN GUARANTEES FOR MODERNIZA- 
TION OF HOSPITALS 


“FEDERAL ASSISTANCE THROUGH GUARANTEED 
LOANS AND PARTIAL PAYMENT OF INTEREST 
ON SUCH LOANS 
“Sec. 621. (a) In order to assist public and 

private nonprofit hospitals (other than hos- 
pitals primarily for the care and treatment 
of mentally ill or tuberculous patients) to 
obtain loans for the purpose of moderniza- 
tion and replacement of their buildings and 
equipment, the Surgeon General, on behalf 
of the United States, is authorized (subject 
to the succeeding provisions of this part) to 
guarantee to non-Federal lenders making 
loans to such hospitals for such purpose, pay- 
ment when due, of all principal and interest 
on loans approved under this part. 

“(b) The amount of the aggregate of the 
loans with respect to which guarantees may 
be extended under this part shall not exceed, 
in the case of loans made in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, $725,000,000; in the 
case of loans made in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, $855,000,000; in the case of 
loans made in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970, $850,000,000; in the case of loans made 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, $845,- 
000,000; in the case of loans made in the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1972, $840,000,000; 
and in the case of loans made in any of the 
three succeeding fiscal years, such amount 
as may be established by Act of Congress. 
No loans which are made after June 30, 1975, 
shall be guaranteed under this part. 


“PROJECTS ELIGIBLE FOR LOAN GUARANTEE 


“Sec. 622. (a) A loan under this part shall 
be granted with respect to any project only 
if the Surgeon General determines that— 

“(1) such project is for the modernization 
or replacement of a public or private non- 
profit hospital (other than a hospital pri- 
marily for the care or treatment of mentally 
ill or tuberculous patients), 

“(2) the amount of the loan (when com- 
bined with amounts available from other 
sources) will be sufficient to complete the 
project, 

“(3) such project does not involve or will 
not result in more than a 5 per centum in- 
crease in the bed capacity of such hospital. 

“(4) there is available from the allocation 
(made pursuant to section 623) a sufficient 
allotment from which a loan guarantee may 
be made, and 

“(5) such project is needed by such hos- 
pital to enable it more effectively to meet 
the health needs of the population area served 
by it. 

“ALLOCATION IN ACCORDANCE WITH NEED 

“Sec. 623. The Surgeon General, after con- 
sultation with the Federal Hospital Advisory 
Council, shall, after considering the extent 
to which the various areas of the United 
States are in need of hospital modernization 
and replacement, and the relative financial 
abilities of such various areas to meet such 
need, allocate the amounts with respect to 
which loan guarantees are available for any 
year among such areas with a view to assist- 
ing, in a fair and equitable manner, each 
such area most effectively to meet its hos- 
pital modernization and replacement needs 
through the loan guarantee program estab- 
lished by this part. 


“CONDITIONS FOR LOAN GUARANTEES 

“Sec. 624. (a) (1) Only a loan which is made 
on reasonable terms and which bears a 
reasonable interest rate (as determined un- 
der regulations of the Secretary) shall be eli- 
gible to receive a guarantee under this part. 
No guarantee under this part shall apply to 
so much of the principal amount of any loan 
as exceeds 90 per centum of the cost of the 
project with respect to which the loan is 
made. 

(2) No guarantee shall be made under this 
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part unless the indebtedness to be guaran- 
teed has a maturity not exceeding 25 years 
and unless the Surgeon General determines 
that there is reasonable assurance of the re- 
payment of the guaranteed indebtedness. 

“(b)(1) The United States shall be en- 
titled to recover from the applicant the 
amount of any payments made pursuant to 
any guarantee under this part, unless the 
Surgeon General for good cause waives its 
right of recovery; and, upon making any 
such payment, the United States shall be 
subrogated to all of the rights of the recipi- 
ent of the payments with respect to which 
the guarantee was made. 

“(2) Guarantees under this part shall be 
subject to such terms and conditions as the 
Surgeon General determines to be necessary 
to assure that the purposes of this part will 
be achieved, and, to the extent permitted by 
subsection (c), any of such terms and condi- 
tions may be modified by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral if he determines such modification is 
necessary to protect the financial interest of 
the United States. 

“(c) Any guarantee made by the Surgeon 
General pursuant to this part shall be in- 
contestable in the hands of an applicant on 
whose behalf such guarantee is made, and as 
to any person who makes or contracts to 
make a loan to such applicant in reliance 
thereon, except for fraud or misrepresenta- 
tion on the part of such applicant or such 
other person. 


“PAYMENT OF INTEREST ON GUARANTEED LOANS 


“Sec. 625. (a) The Surgeon General shall 
pay to each holder of a loan guaranteed under 
this part, for and on behalf of the hospital 
to which such loan was made, so much of the 
interest which becomes due and payable on 
such loan as is attributable to so much of 
the interest rate of such loan as exceeds 2 
per centum. Each holder of a loan guaranteed 
under this part shall have a contractual 
right to receive from the United States in- 
terest payments required by the preceding 
sentence. 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for each fiscal year such 
amounts as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of subsection (a).“ 

Sec. 3. The Public Health Service Act is 
further amended by adding after section 318 
the following new section: 


“DEVELOPMENT OF NEW TECHNOLOGY SYSTEMS 
AND CONCEPTS IN THE PROVISION OF HEALTH 
SERVICES 


“Sec. 319. (a) The Surgeon General is au- 
thorized to make grants to any public or 
nonprofit private agency, institution, or orga- 
nization and enter into contracts with any 
public or private agency, institution, or orga- 
nization for research, experiments, or dem- 
onstrations to improve the quality of health 
services or make more efficient the provision 
of such services, in institutions or otherwise, 
including development and testing of auto- 
matic equipment and systems and other new 
technology systems or concepts for the pro- 
vision of such services. 

“(b) Payments of any such grants or under 
any such contracts may be made in advance 
or by way of reimbursement, and in such in- 
stallments, as the Surgeon General may de- 
termine; and shall be made on such condi- 
tions as the Surgeon General finds necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this section. 

“(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to carry out this section $15,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and such 
sums as may be necessary for each fiscal 
year thereafter.” 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] be added as a co- 
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sponsor of the bill (S. 1948) to amend the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 to 
provide day care for children of low- 
income families in order to enable their 
parents or relatives to choose to under- 
take vocational training, basic education, 
or employment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS], I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 1796) to impose 
quotas on the importation of certain 
textile articles, the names of Senators 
Baker, SPARKMAN, STENNIS, and HANSEN 
be added as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of the Senator from 

(Mr. SYMINGTON], I have been 
asked to state that through oversight, the 
name of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE] was not included as a cosponsor 
of Senate Resolution 143, which Sena- 
tor SymIncTON submitted on June 28. At 
Senator Sy MIN TON 's request, I ask unan- 
imous consent that, on the next printing 
of the resolution, Senator HarTKe’s name 
appear as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that public hear- 
ings have been scheduled for Tuesday, 
July 18, 1967, at 10:30 a.m., in room 2300, 
New Senate Office Building, on the fol- 
lowing nominations: 

Philip Neville, of Minnesota, to be U.S. 
district judge, district of Minnesota, vice 
Gunnar H. Nordbye, retired; 

Thomas D. Lambros, of Ohio, to be 
U.S. district judge, northern district of 
Ohio, to fill a new position created by 
Public Law 89-372, approved March 18, 
1966; and 

John D. Butzner, Jr., of Virginia, to be 
US. circuit judge, fourth circuit, vice 
J. Spencer Bell, deceased. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the above nominations 
may make such representations as may 
be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HRUSRKA], and myself, as chairman. 


S. 836, A BILL TO CREATE A NA- 
TIONAL FOUNDATION FOR THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES—NOTICE OF 
CONTINUATION OF HEARINGS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I an- 
nounce that the Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Research of the Committee on 
Government Operations will continue 
hearings on S. 836, a bill to create a 
National Foundation for the Social Sci- 
ences. The hearings will be held on 
Wednesday, July 12, and Thursday, July 
13, in room 3110, New Senate Office 
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Building, beginning at 10 am. each 
day. Testimony is expected from 11 
witnesses. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF 
FEDERAL RESEARCH AND DE- 
VELOPMENT FUNDS—NOTICE OF 
CONTINUATION OF HEARINGS 
ON TUESDAY, JULY 11 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the Sub- 
committee on Government Research of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions will continue hearings tomorrow, 
Tuesday, July 11, at 10 am. in 
room 1318, New Senate Office Building, 
on Senate Resolution 110. The resolu- 
tion concerns the geographic distribution 
of Federal research and development 
funds. Testimony will be heard from five 
additional witnesses. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON FED- 
ERAL JURY SELECTION BILLS 
(S. 383, S. 384, S. 385, S. 386, S. 387, 
S. 989, S. 1319) 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Im- 
provements in Judicial Machinery, of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I wish 
to announce a hearing for the considera- 
tion of S. 383, S. 384, S. 385, S. 386, S. 387, 
S. 989, and S. 1319. These bills would 
provide improved judicial machinery for 
the selection of Federal juries. 

The hearing will be held at 10 a.m. 
on Thursday, July 20, 1967, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee hearing 
room, 6226 New Senate Office Building. 

Any person who wishes to testify or 
submit a statement for inclusion in the 
record should communicate as soon as 
possible with the Subcommittee on Im- 
provements in Judicial Machinery, room 
6306, New Senate Office Building. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS RELATING 
TO ELECTORAL COLLEGE REFORM 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, in be- 
half of the chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments, I wish to announce 
hearings on resolutions pending before 
that subcommittee which pertain to elec- 
toral college reform. The hearings are 
scheduled for 10 a.m. on July 12, 13, 14, 
18, 19, and 20. The hearings on July 12, 
13, and 14 will be held in room 457 of the 
Old Senate Office Building. The hearings 
on July 18 will be held in room 324, Old 
Senate Office Building. The hearings on 
July 19 and 20 will be conducted in 
room 457, Old Senate Office Building. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS OF BUSINESS 
AND COMMERCE SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF SENATE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA COMMITTEE 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Business 
and Commerce of the Senate District of 
Columbia Committee, I wish to announce 
hearings for the consideration of S. 1941, 
a bill to control and abate air pollution 
in the District of Columbia, and S. 1245, 
S. 1246, and S. 1247, bills relating to the 
use of space surrounding freeways and 
public streets in the District of Columbia. 
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The hearing on S. 1941 will be held on 
July 18, 1967, beginning at 9:45 a.m., and 
the hearings on S. 1245, S. 1246, and 
S. 1247 will be held on July 25 and 27, 
1967, beginning at 10 a.m. All hearings 
will take place in the District of Colum- 
bia Committee hearing room, 6226 New 
Senate Office Building. 

Any person who wishes to testify or to 
submit a statement for inclusion in the 
record should communicate as soon as 
possible with the Senate District of Co- 
lumbia Committee, room 6200 New Sen- 
ate Office Building. 


NOTICE OF POSTPONEMENT OF 
HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
desire to give notice that the public hear- 
ings on the following nominations sched- 
uled for Tuesday, July 11, 1967, at 10:30 
a.m., in room 2228, New Senate Office 
Building, before the Committee on the 
Judiciary, have been postponed to 
Thursday, July 13, 1967, at 10:30 a.m.: 

Thurgood Marshall, of New York, to be 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States; and 

Warren M. Christopher, of California, 
to be Deputy Attorney General, vice 
Ramsey Clark. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the above nominations 
may make such representations as may 
be pertinent. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TION BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that to- 
day the Senate received the following 
nomination: 

Kennedy M. Crockett, of Virginia, a 
Foreign Service officer of class 2, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States to 
Nicaragua. 

In accordance with the committee rule, 
this pending nomination may not be con- 
sidered prior to the expiration of 6 days 
of its receipt in the Senate. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


By Mr. JAVITS: 

Congratulatory messages relating to 92d 
birthday anniversary of Charles A. Upson, 
Lockport, N.Y. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

Department of the Interior Conservation 
Award of citations to Maurice Arnold and 
Robert McColly, of Montana. 


CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee has ordered reported the central 
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Arizona project bill, S. 1004. The com- 
mittee worked hard to resolve the differ- 
ences among the States over certain pro- 
visions in this bill, and it also eliminated 
some of the controversial features of 
previous proposals. The central Arizona 
project bill is a good, workable measure, 
which I hope will command the support 
of a majority of Senators. 

A very good analysis of this bill, de- 
scribing how the differences and contro- 
versies have been resolved, is found in 
the lead editorial of the Washington Post 
of Sunday, July 2, 1967. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WATER FOR ARIZONA 


The Colorado River bill reported out by 
the Senate Interior Committee is a compro- 
mise designed to avoid the opposition which 
resulted in its defeat last year. The central 
purpose of the bill is to supply Arizona’s 
desperate need for water. Some other proj- 
ects have been included, but the proposed 
Marble Canyon and Hualapai Dams have 
been properly eliminated so as to center at- 
tention on the main issue. 

At present central Arizona is drawing from 
its underground supply of water about 2.2 
million acre-feet a year in excess of the re- 
plenishment from rain and snow. Continued 
over a long period, this could mean only dis- 
aster for a rapidly growing state. Even with 
all the water it has a right to claim from 
the Colorado River, Arizona will still face 
critical shortages. In these circumstances 
there should be no controversy over the 
granting of Federal aid for what is essentially 
& rescue operation. 

Fortunately, Arizona can get the 2.8 mil- 
lion acre-feet of water annually to which it 
is entitled under the 1963 Supreme Court 
ruling without construction of either of the 
controversial dams. Reservoirs already in use 
will store more water than is available in 
the Colorado system at present. Additional 
dams were sought because of the power they 
would produce and the revenue they would 
raise under the Reclamation Act to finance 
the tapping of additional water supplies. 

If Congress passes the bill in somewhat 
its present form, there will be new hope for 
adding Marble Canyon to the Grand Canyon 
National Park. Indeed, this is the under- 
standing in the Senate Interior Committee. 
As for the Hualapai Dam site, the Committee 
reserved judgment and would instruct the 
Federal Power Commission to issue no permit 
for the site until Congress has resolved the 
issue some time in the future. Both precau- 
tions are sensible. Five or ten years hence 
the question of the usefulness of the dam 
may be substantially altered, and it certainly 
ought not to be built unless it ultimately 
proves essential to a regional solution of the 
Southwest's water problem. 

Some Californians are hostile toward the 
bill, not only because of the elimination of 
the Hualapai Dam, but also because of the 
27-year limitation on the guarantee of 4.4 
million acre-feet of water to California and 
because of the absence of any provisions for 
studying ways and means of augmenting the 
supply of water to the Southwest. But the 
guarantee of water to one state in times of 
shortage, when all the participating states 
have a right to their share, is itself highly 
dubious. And since the Senate has already 
passed a bill to create a National Water 
Commission to study all the country’s acute 
water needs and a similar bill has been re- 
ported out of committee in the House, there 
is no need for duplicating that legislation in 
the Colorado River bill. 
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We think Congress would be well advised 
to end the long controversy over water for 
parched Arizona by accepting the Senate 
committee bill with possibly additional re- 
finements. 


RETURN OF SENATOR INOUYE 


Mr, KUCHEL. Mr, President, I wish 
to observe that a beloved friend has re- 
turned, and I have a tear in my heart in 
saying, “Thank God you are well, Dan.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the acting minority leader 
in what he has just said about the return 
of our distinguished and esteemed col- 
league, the Senator from Hawaii, DANIEL 
K. INOUYE. 

With his return, Senator Ixouxx brings 
to this Chamber a warmth, an under- 
standing, and a tolerance we all appre- 
ciate. We are glad that this distinguished 
and most highly esteemed colleague of 
ours is once again back in harness; and 
we expect to see him here every day per- 
forming his many tasks with the same 
high degree of skill and competence that 
has characterized all of his many con- 
tributions in the service of the Nation. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. On behalf of my fellow 
members on the Committee on Armed 
Services, I should like to say “welcome 
back” to Senator Inouye. We have missed 
him. We have missed his wisdom, his 
calmness, his good humor, and his equa- 
ble manner, and we are delighted to see 
him back. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I associate my- 
self with the remarks of my colleagues. 
We are all happy to welcome back a very 
great and distinguished American, a be- 
loved colleague of ours, DANIEL K. 
Inouye, of Hawaii. 

The United States is not the only place 
on earth that honors him. I vividly re- 
call visiting, in Brazil, the homes of Japa- 
nese immigrants who were building new 
lives in the great Republic to the south; 
and in many of those little homes were 
pictures of Senator Inouye, with flowers 
around him. They were serving as shrines 
of those fine people who have come to 
the New World. 

We are happy to have this great Amer- 
ican patriot back in our midst, and we 
want him to stay away from hospitals 
and to be with us from now on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from California has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from California may proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska is recognized. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, when 
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I last talked with the Senator from Ha- 
Wali [Mr. Inovyve] he said he would re- 
turn to the Senate on July 10, and here 
he is, looking as fit as a fiddle, as we 
knew he would. We knew that a man who 
went through what he went through in 
Italy in World War I would not be held 
down by a little old operation. We are 
happy to see him back with us in com- 
plete health to make further contribu- 
tions on behalf of his State to the Na- 
tion. We welcome his return with grate- 
ful hearts. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Inovye] has such a 
warm place in the hearts of all of us that 
we would like to have the opportunity all 
day of telling him and each other how 
glad we are that he is back. I think it is 
commendable that the Senator from 
California has made this opportunity 
available. I wish to add my warm good 
wishes to the Senator from Hawaii and 
extend congratulations from all of us 
that he is here. 


WELCOME BACK, DAN 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, it is with a 
deep sense of relief and gratitude that 
I welcome back to the Senate Chamber 
my esteemed colleague from the State of 
Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE]. 

Iam sincerely happy for Dan INOUYE, 
for his family, for my State, for all of 
us—that he has recovered from a major 
operation. His successful recovery is a 
great relief to all of us, for we know the 
ordeal he has experienced. 

We missed him during the 2 months 
he has been away, undergoing the pre- 
liminary tests and operation, and then 
recuperating at his home. 

When I visited him at Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center, shortly after his 
operation, Dan showed the cheerful and 
indomitable courage which we all ad- 
mire in him. I am glad that he has had 
the quiet rest at home with his wife 
Maggie and their young son. 

I know I express the warm feelings of 
a of us when I say, “Welcome back, 

AN.” 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to join in expressing my de- 
light in seeing the able and congenial 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE] re- 
turn to his Senate floor duties. We have 
missed him, and we have all been con- 
cerned for his welfare. It is good to note 
that he is looking so very well and is in 
every way his old self. Senator INOUYE 
is a conscientious and diligent public 
servant who attends to his duties in an 
exemplary way, and I am glad that we 
can now be assured, as we tackle the 
heavy legislative load before us, that we 
will have the assistance of Senator InN- 
OUYE during the remaining difficult days 
of this sesssion. 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS DELIV- 
ERED BY SENATOR ALLOTT AT 
COLORADO SCHOOL OF MINES 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. ALLotT] made the commencement 
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day address at the Colorado School of 
Mines at Golden, Colo., on June 2, 1967. 
I have read the text of his address. It 
is most provocative. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


sent that the address by the senior Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] be 
printed in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY GORDON ALLoTT, U.S. SENATOR, 
COLORADO SCHOOL OF MINES, GOLDEN, COLO., 
JUNE 2, 1967 


President Childs, Members of the Board of 
Trustees, faculty members, students, and 
friends, it is an honor to be here today and 
be asked to give what has long been called 
“a commencement speech” at the graduation 
ceremony of this great school. 

Whether graduate or undergraduate, the 
fact that you are here and about to happily 
participate in this day, is in itself proof of 
your perseverance. 

The Colorado School of Mines is unique. 
Few other institutions of learning require as 
much from their students for their profes- 
sional degrees. 

No other sets higher standards for its 
graduates. 

No other of comparable size is superior 
in the nine disciplines in which professional 
degrees are offered. 

Under the leadership of your President and 
faculty the School of Mines has remained a 
leader in the search for knowledge of the 
world in which we live. You have never for- 
gotten you are concerned with all the ele- 
ments that make life possible—our natural 
resources, of minerals, air and water. 

The Colorado School of Mines has a repu- 
tation for excellence, for breadth and depth 
of its curriculum, and its faculty. You, as a 
school, are a part of the soil and the min- 
erals, the materials and the industry of our 
State. 

EMBARKATION 


Commencement, for each new generation, 
means embarkation into a world of new 
things—new ideas—new problems. For my 
generation it was a depression, the dust bowl, 
worldwide economic chaos, and a world war. 
For you, too, there are problems. To name a 
few: Vietnam, worldwide hunger, the prob- 
lems attendant upon the population explo- 
sion. And to you falls the task—which all 
the generations that have gone before you 
have failed to completely discharge—the 
building of bridges of law, of justice, and of 
peace between Nations, both old and new. 
Intimately connected with all this, is the 
need for wisdom in conserving the vast nat- 
ural resources. And here is where you can 
make a particular contribution as graduates 
of this school. 

Yours also is the enormous task of cor- 
recting the mistakes of the past—of rebuild- 
ing and rehabilitating our environment so 
that once again it will serve human need and 
not serve to degrade human life. Yours is the 
task of cleaning up the streams which past 
generations have befouled, of cleaning from 
the air the thousand-and-one types of ref- 
use mankind has so profusely spewed forth 
through the years. 

These are gigantic tasks, an enormous re- 
sponsibility to pass on from one generation 
to another. But your education you have 
received here has provided you with the skills 
and the burning desire to rectify these errors 
of the past. To those of you going on to 
graduate school will you keep true con- 
servation as an ideal so as not to pass on the 
pollution with which man has surrounded 
himself? 

You and I, though of different generations, 
are bound by a number of common ties. We 
are, I hope, rational human beings seeking 
` solutions to enormous problems. But we are 
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more than separate human beings wandering 
alone in the world. We have a common her- 
itage—and a common destiny. We have a 
heritage that is National. And we have a 
common destiny—a destiny which can be a 
glorious one—or shameful. It depends—as it 
has always depended—on us. 

My generation has not solved the prob- 
lems of an increasingly complicated world, 
We are passing on to you new problems. And, 
I do not expect your generation will solve all 
the problems of its time. You will undoubt- 
edly pass on some equally as insoluble to 
those who come after you. 

No, we have not solved all our problems; 
nor will you. But, God has given us the un- 
alienable right to try! And God has given us 
talents to apply toward the search for so- 
lutions which so far have eluded us. The 
question I ask is how we—or, since the task 
ultimately will be yours, how you can make 
your fullest contribution to the solution 
of these growing problems. Problems of tech- 
nology whirl in on us at break-neck speed. 
Problems of a world population doubling in 
size—not every thousand years but every 
forty—and this in some nations where men 
have barely emerged from the stone age. 
Problems both domestic and foreign—that 
demand our time and attention. 

These are the challenges of today and the 
future. Their very complexity and magnitude 
lead to the confusion and the frustration 
which, in turn, lead inevitably to what might 
well be termed a crisis mentally. This is 
what I would especially talk to you about 
today. 

CRISIS MENTALITY 

Many intelligent people when faced by one 
or more of these complex problems feel it 
can be solved by an emergency panacea. 
They are sincere in this belief, even though 
the panacea evolves during a period of 
alarum—or even hysteria. Such so-called so- 
lutions often exhibit little more intelligence 
than a fireman attempting to quell a flame 
by pouring on gasoline. 

And yet they act! And having acted by 
way of an intellectually puny panacea they 
are able to salve their conscience. After all, 
they have acted. They’ve done something— 
and that seems to be that. It is time to relax 
until the next crisis is upon them. 

This is not a phenomenon restricted to 
any single group; nor is it restricted to a 
single political party, nor to a generation. 
It is not new, for history is replete with sit- 
uations where men failed to come to grips 
with reality. The graveyard of history is 
strewn with the bones of panaceas which 
evolved through crisis mentality; when prin- 
ciple gave way to expediency, and long-term 
need was suborned to short-term economic, 
social or political gain. 

I am not a prophet and I cannot predict 
the future. I would not attempt to proph- 
esy—for I remember where a prophet is 
without honor. But the future can be de- 
termined—and we are a nation of deter- 
minists. 

We can determine the future if we first 
understand the alternatives and then make 
a choice based on principle and ultimate good 
rather than expediency and immediate gain, 
and have courage to establish priorities. 

The future is not something that simply 
unfolds—independent of human and natural 
actions and reactions. And yet, there are 
those who talk of the future as if it were 
such an independent force. This is decadent 
thinking. I think it is safe to set down 
as a great lesson learned from science that 
anything is possible in principle will be done 
if people want to do it. I mean, really want 
to do it. 

So, when we try to avoid this crisis men- 
tality, this knee-jerk reaction to problems, 
by asking ourselves, “what is going to hap- 
pen?”, what we really mean is: “What do 
we want to happen?” 

To illustrate ... witness the most sig- 
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nificant contribution of this very school in 
oil shale research. 

Earlier study into feasible means of ex- 
tracting oil from shale had come almost to 
a complete halt some years before, and the 
Anvil Points pilot plant at Rifle, Colorado 
was virtually idle. Recognizing this growing 
void in efforts to achieve a technological 
break-through in this important area of 
future resource development, the Research 
Foundation of your school. .. in consort 
with industry. . . pioneered a new effort 
in 1964 that literally breathed new life into 
an industry with enough potential economic 
impact to stagger the imagination. And the 
events today in the Near East show the wis- 
dom of this foresight. There is no waiting 
for the crisis of a world-wide petroleum 
shortage by this consortium; instead their 
effort is to prevent the crisis. 

Many a commencement speaker has told 
the new generation coming up, “The future 
is yours.” Well—yes, it is. That is, if you are 
willing to exert yourself. You can capture 
this elusive future with ideas. And you must 
have the energy to translate those ideas into 
values. 

MAN HAS POWER 


Man has more power than he realizes. Man 
today has power to make life for all humans 
not only bearable but abundant, useful, dig- 
nified, and yes, even creative. But we cannot 
leave this power in a neutral gear. We must 
start today applying that power. If we wait 
too much longer we will paint ourselves into 
a corner. 

We can no longer afford to say to ourselves, 
“given time, things will sort themselves out”. 
For we have no more time. I repeat, the world 
is doubling its human population every forty 
years. 

Hence, it well behooves us to take a long- 
range look at man and his problems. We 
must, to the best of our ability, look into 
the future from the platform of the present 
to determine where man is heading. Having 
made this determination we must start now 
to do something about it. 

Having looked into the future, though, we 
must not panic. We must not, for example, 
look at this portentious problem of a dou- 
bling world population in forty years, go 
into contortions of thoughtless emotional- 
ism, and come up with a sudden cure-all— 
another panacea—to provide food, housing 
and security for all. 

That, I believe, leads to crisis mentality, 
just as it has in the past when any problem 
looms suddenly and with foreboding on the 
horizon. 

It is in another area, but let me give you 
an example of what I am discussing: 

The year was 1957. The Soviet Union 
startled the world—and, I might add, shocked 
American pride—by sending into orbit the 
first satellite. They called it Sputnik—and 
that little chunk of metal shook Washington 
as it had not been shaken before. 

Crisis mentality took over. 

Not only did we find over-reaction in Gov- 
ernment, but also among the press, the ed- 
ucators, the social observers, economists. We 
were told this was now “the age of Sputnik”, 
as if nothing else mattered. 

All called for immediate action. 

And action there was. Yes, the Nation 
acted! 

And we very nearly had chaos as well. 

There were demands that our educational 
system be changed. 

There were, and are now, some serious and 
thoughtful people—intelligent men—who 
suggest that college courses be retooled in 
terms of space science. They want to sub- 
ordinate liberal arts, history, religion, litera- 
ture and the earthbound sciences to the bot- 
tom of the totem pole. 

Would it not have been possible to ap- 
proach the problem more calmly? Was it 
mandatory that we give up the American 
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principle of calm approach to complex prob- 
lems just to throw a small round sphere into 
the sky? 

Were American physicists, engineers and 
technicians somehow to be considered feeble- 
minded because they had concentrated on 
developing advanced circuitry and cygro- 
genics rather than concentrating in the area 
of building a bigger and more powerful ver- 
sion of what was essentially a rocket engine 
of the 1940’s? I think not. 

But crisis mentality exploded the Nation’s 
Capital. Everything had to be refocused to 
the overpowering urge to get something into 
the air. 

With this historic perspective in mind I 
think the term “crisis mentality” might be 
defined as an alarmist reaction to vexing and 
intricate problems. Those problems could 
more often than not be solved—I mean ac- 
tually solved—by the application of logic and 
reason along with a large dose of perserver- 
ance—rather than by hasty application of a 
do-it-all-now panacea. For one of the in- 
evitable results of the latter is frustration 
or despair as the results fail to measure up 
to overheated expectations. This is followed 
by a sort-of apathy, to be relieved only by 
the whipped-up excitement of a new crisis 
in a new field. 


THE COMPLEXITY OF THE 20TH CENTURY 


Certainly one reason the crisis mentality 
is so much in evidence in our time is the in- 
creased complexity of our environment. To 
approach the challenging demands of our 
world rationally and effectively, we daily 
need more knowledge about the nature of 
man, and the nature of his universe. 

These things used to be very simple. The 
universe was infinite and that was that. To- 
day I understand there is considerable dis- 
cussion over whether or not it is constantly 
expanding or oscillating or remaining rela- 
tively stable. 

And we have discovered—I should say 
more properly you in the audience and thou- 
sands of dedicated men and women like you 
have discovered—that matter is not just 
matter. It is all sorts of little bits and pieces 
of energy that pop out when you crack an 
atom open or even when you just bump them 
a bit. 

And now that we have discovered coherent 
light—this remarkable thing that comes out 
of the end of a laser—we find out all sorts 
of new things about light and what it can 
do—all quite unheard of as recently as yes- 
terday. 

But this is not yesterday. It is already 
today and pretty soon it will be tomorrow. 
And here is where my concerns lie. 

Unfortunately, crisis mentality has, gov- 
ernmentally, become a way of life. Those 
who rely upon it as such too often sit back 
and do nothing until a crisis—sometimes 
easily predictable—develops. As I said, in 
Many fields we have the required knowl- 
edge—and the required power—to act. But 
we do not. 

Another and more recent governmental 
example of this crisis mentality in action 
comes to mind. 

The seven percent tax credit to encourage 
modernization or expansion of plant capac- 
ity is a case in point. A complicated one, 
but a case nonetheless. 

First, the economy was over-heating. 
There was threat of runaway inflation in- 
stead of planned inflation. The panic button 
sounded. And the seven percent investment 
tax credit was removed. 

Then there was a business slowdown. It 
looked as though things might get worse. 
Again the alarums were sounded, and the 
trumpets blew. 

And so it was requested that the invest- 
ment tax credit be reinstated. 

Place yourself in the position of an Amer- 
ican businessman. He does not know 
whether to buy or to sell, whether to expand 
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or retrench, to build or not to build, to in- 
crease his inventory or to clear his shelves 
and warehouses. 

Because it has been treated as a quick- 
cure panacea, the seven percent tax credit 
has become an economic albatross. 


THE FEDERALIST PAPERS 


A century and a half ago the Philadel- 
phia Convention gave to the United States 
a constitution which, despite great Civil War, 
has stood the test of time and experience. 
For the most part the members of the Con- 
vention were young—Alexander Hamilton, 
for example, was only thirty and James Mad- 
ison only thirty-six—but young or old, it was 
an enormously gifted group of men who were 
assembled in Philadelphia on May 14, 1787. 

Between October, 1787 and May, 1788, a 
total of eighty-five lengthy articles in de- 
fense of the constitution were published, 
most of which appeared in the New York 
newspapers. They were the joint effort of 
Hamilton, John Jay, and Madison. The very 
first of these articles in what we know today 
as the “Federalist Papers“ was written by 
Alexander Hamilton and in it he made direct 
reference to the crisis mentality. Said Hamil- 
ton: 

“It has been frequently remarked that it 
seems to have been reserved to the people of 
this country, by their conduct and example, 
to decide the important question whether 
societies of men are really capable or not of 
establishing good government from reflec- 
tion and choice, or whether they are forever 
destined to depend for their political consti- 
tutions on accident and force.” 

We have our choice today; to follow the 
path of reflection and choice or to depend 
upon accident and force. Is this not really 
just another way of saying that the merit of 
the future is that we can exert our worth, 
our ideas, and try to validate our values? 

CHALLENGE OF THE YOUNG 

Your challenge, and the alternative to the 
crisis mentality, is to join together the forces 
of the old and the new; experience and ex- 
periment; history and destiny; the world of 
men and world of science. 

It is to project the future, with courage, 
confidence and decision, prepare for it, guide 
it. 

How well you achieve this synthesis will be 
the measure of your generation. 


POPE PAUL'S ENCYCLICAL “ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF PEOPLES” ELO- 
QUENT PLEA FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 
AND HUMAN DIGNITY—XCIX 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, His 
Holiness Pope Paul VI has authored a 
truly remarkable encyclical “On the De- 
velopment of Peoples.” 

Pope Paul has eloquently pleaded the 
cause of mankind, emphasizing man’s 
inherent dignty and his solidarity. 

The words of the Holy Father have 
special meaning for the advocates of the 
U.S. ratification of the Human Rights 
Conventions. Pope Paul has stated with 
great eloquence what I have been try- 
ing to emphasize during every session of 
the 90th Congress in hopes of persuad- 
ing the Senate to ratify the Human 
Rights Conventions on Forced Labor, 
Freedom of Association, Genocide, Po- 
litical Rights of Women, and Slavery. 

In his “Final Appeal,” the pontiff spoke 
to men of good will when he wrote: 

Finally we turn to all men of good will 
who believe that the way to peace lies in the 
area of development. Delegates to interna- 
tional organizations, government officials, 
gentlemen of the press, educators: all of 
you, each in your own way, are the builders 
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of a new world. We entreat almighty God to 
enlighten your minds and strengthen your 
determination to alert public opinion and 
involve the peoples of the world. Educators, 
it is your task to awaken in persons, from 
their earliest years a love for the people who 
live in misery. Gentlemen of the press, it is 
up to you to place before our eyes the story 
of the efforts exerted to promote mutual as- 
sistance among peoples, as well as the spec- 
tacle of the miseries which men tend to for- 
get in order to quiet their consciences. Thus 
at least the wealthy will know that the poor 
stand outside their doors waiting to receive 
some left-overs from their banquets. 
Government officials, it is your concern to 
mobilize your peoples to form a more effec- 
tive world solidarity, and above all to make 
them accept the necessary taxes on their 
luxuries and their wasteful expenditures, in 
order to bring about development and to 
save the peace. Delegates to international 
organizations, it depends on you to see that 
the dangerous and futile rivalry of power 
should give place to collaboration which is 
friendly, peaceful, and free of vested inter- 
ests, in order to achieve a responsible devel- 
opment of mankind, in which all men will 
have an opportunity to find their fulfillment. 


Mr. President, I do not presume to con- 
strue the words of Pope Paul to any par- 
tisan end. But the message is unequivo- 
cal: human rights, human dignity, and 
peace. 

This is the objective of the Human 
Rights Conventions—the establishment 
of minimum universal standards of hu- 
man dignity, I urge the Senate to ratify 
the Human Rights Conventions on 
Forced Labor, Freedom of Association, 
Genocide, Political Rights of Women, 
and Slavery. 


CREDIT UNIONS AS A TOOL AGAINST 
POVERTY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, J. Wil- 
liams has written a most perceptive and 
informative report for the Ohio State 
Legal Service Association on the credit 
union movement and its value as a tool 
in the fight against poverty. The report 
points out the desirability and necessity 
of providing an economic alternative to 
the higher interest rates, the higher 
prices, and the inferior service that lower 
income groups receive. Fighting such dis- 
crimination against the poor in these 
fields is an important step in breaking the 
perpetual ties of the poverty cycle. 

The credit union movement encour- 
ages escape from this cycle by providing 
benefits to lower income families that are 
presently available only to upper- and 
middle-income groups. These benefits in- 
clude loaning money to members at rea- 
sonable rates of interest without unman- 
ageable service charges and with the en- 
couragement of thrift and saving. This 
leads to better income management for 
participants in the credit union move- 
ment. 

As a membership-operated concern, 
the credit union also serves as a focal 
point for community action work by pro- 
viding a tool for helping the poor help 
themselves. In this sense the credit union 
movement is an educational program, 
serving to teach its members the talents 
of running their own business and man- 
aging their own resources. Thus, it not 
only ends discrimination in the money 
market, but also helps educationally to 
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break the oft-discussed and tenacious 
circle of poverty. 

Because of the importance of the credit 
union movement and the significant in- 
novation it represents in the war on pov- 
erty, I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Williams’ report entitled “Organizing the 
Credit Union, a Self-Help Enterprise“ be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ORGANIZING THE CREDIT UNION: A SELF-HELP 
ENTERPRISE 


(By J. Williams) 
OVERVIEW OF POVERTY 


There are approximately thirty five mil- 
lion poor people in our affluent society. On 
a percentage basis, this total, alarmingly, 
equals 18% of the population. Of the free en- 
terprise system, it has been said that every- 
one has a chance to succeed almost without 
really trying. Obviously, some people have 
been doing more succeeding than others or 
perhaps succeeding at the expense of others. 

This paper will review the plight of the 
millions of poor people who are separated 
from the good things of life. In many in- 
stances, even from the bare necessities of life. 

Sometimes, the poor are second and third 
generation welfare recipients. Usually, these 
persons have large families. Where this is not 
the case, lack of training, poor health and/or 
advanced age are contributing factors. In 
this climate, the poor feels frustrated, bitter, 
locked in and without hope. They commonly 
live from payday to payday or from unem- 
ployment check to unemployment check or 
from welfare check to welfare check without 
plan or purpose. For all practical appear- 
ances, the poor are literally defeated souls. 


MARKET PLACE 


When the poor venture into the “market 
place” to borrow money or to purchase ap- 
pliances, clothing, furniture, etc., the extent 
to which they are victimized is staggering to 
the imagination. This occurs because avail- 
able cash is low and the cost will involve 
credit. Therein lies trouble. Unable to secure 
credit at old time, reputable establishments, 
the only solution is to patronize the “dollar 
down” merchant. 

From the beginning, the prices at such 
places may vary anywhere from 50% to 100% 
over prices for similar items at other stores. 
When this disadvantage is further com- 
pounded by installment contracts which in- 
cludes add-on provisions, hidden charges for 
credit reports, late payment fees, etc., the 
fact that the poor pay more“ is understood. 

The picture gets worse when the poor bor- 
row money. Interest rates charged by debt 
adjusters, debt proraters, loan sharks, pawn 
shops and finance companies, may go as high 
as 48%. In addition, there are charges for 
life insurance, credit reports, service charges 
and the like. 

NEED FOR AN ECONOMIC ALTERNATIVE 

A review of the cycle of poverty with its 
degrading by-products; e.g., hopelessness, 
fear, frustration, etc., reveals that there is 
need for an alternative for the poor. An eco- 
nomic alternative creates a choice. The 
privilege of a choice stimulates competition 
for the consumers dollar which works to the 
advantage of the consumer. Middle class and 
wealthy people, for example, may shop at 
Macy’s or Gimbel's for merchandise, depend- 
ing upon which has the better sale. Or, they 
may borrow money, for example, from New 
York Manufacturers and Trust or Chase 
Manhattan Banks, depending upon which 
has the lower interest rates on loans. Not so 
for the poor. They either deal with the high 
cost “dollar down” merchant or loan sharks 
and finance companies who charge high rates 
of interest. Clearly, there is need for an eco- 
nomic alternative. 
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CREDIT UNION FILLS THE NEED 


The Credit Union is ideally suited to fill 
the need. Members pool their savings as a 
hedge against emergencies and economic 
exploitation. Loans are usually granted for 
any provident and productive purpose. Mem- 
bers are taught to separate their money 
shopping from their shopping for goods. If 
a member finds a good buy on a television 
set, he is encouraged to borrow the money 
for the purchase from the Credit Union and 
not sign a questionable sales contract at the 
store. 

Being poor will not prevent a person from 
receiving every consideration the Credit 
Union can offer. In the Credit Union, the 
most important security for a loan is the 
character of the individual. 


DEFINITION AND BRIEF HISTORY 


The Federal Credit Union Act describes 
a “Federal Credit Union” as a cooperative 
association organized in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act for the purpose of 
promoting thrift among its members and 
creating a source of credit for provident or 
productive purposes. Federal Credit Unions 
are corporations chartered by the United 
States to operate among well-defined groups 
with a strong common bond. 

Generally speaking, Credit Unions are part 
of a world wide plan for the economic bet- 
terment of mankind. The Credit Union 
movement was started approximately 118 
years ago in Germany. Friedrich Wilhelm 
Raiffeisen organized the “Union in Aid of 
Impoverished Farmers” because of the fact 
that unfair and oppressive rates of interest 
were charged them for credit. The Credit 
Union movement first came to North Amer- 
ica via Canada in 1909. Alphonse Des Jar- 
dins initiated the first Credit Union in this 
country in 1909 in New Hampshire. Edward 
A. Filene, a Boston merchant, was respon- 
sible for the rapid spread of Credit Unions 
in the United States. 

The United States Federal Credit Union 
Act was passed in 1934, Today, there are 
22,600 federally chartered Credit Unions in 
the United States. These Credit Unions have 
18 million active accounts with $11 billion 
in assets. 

In Latin America after only 4½ years 
of American assistance, Credit Unions have 
increased from 432 to 2,216; the membership 
from 124,000 to 590,000 and the assets from 
$4.2 million to $41.4 million. 

There are at present, forty-seven OEO- 
funded Credit Unions serving low income 
families. These Credit Unions offer great 
promise as a means of bringing to more and 
more of the poor the advantages of Credit 
Union membership. At the end of 1966, OEO- 
funded Credit Unions had 16,000 members 
and $785,000 in assets. In terms of people, 
this means that each year, 9,000 loans with 
a cumulative value of over $1 million, are 
being made to people who cannot get such 
assistance from other financial institutions. 


BASIC OBJECTIVES 


The basic objective of a Credit Union is 
to make credit for provident purposes more 
available to people of small means, thereby, 
helping to stabilize the credit structure of 
the United States. Credit Unions exist and 
fiourish primarily because they promote 
thrift and provide credit at reasonable rates 
for people of small means. Not for profit, 
not for charity, but for service” has become 
the slogan of the Credit Union movement. 
The true success of any Credit Union is 
measured not by the amount of dividends 
it pays, nor by the amount of money it ac- 
cumulates, but by how well it serves its 
members, how well it helps them form hab- 
its of thrift and how well it helps to teach 
them to control their finances. Real thrift, 
however, goes far beond the mere amassing 
of money. In a Credit Union, the savings 
members accumulations are used to make 
loans to other members, granted upon the 
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judgment of officials elected by the mem- 
bers for that purpose. Thus, savings are not 
hoarded, but are put to work by enabling 
members to provide not only for necessities 
and emergencies, but also by helping them 
raise their general standard of living as 
well. The supreme objective of any Federal 
Credit Union is to assist its members, 
through systematic thrift and the wise use 
of credit to obtain more of the things that 
make their lives richer and more satisfying 
while at the same time they are strengthen- 
ing their over-all financial security. 

In the UPO program, it was initially feared 
that although Credit Union objectives were 
noble, dealing with poor credit risks would 
soon render the program meaningless to the 
people it was designed to serve. This has not 
been the case. Two-thirds of the Credit Un- 
ions in the program paid dividends at the 
end of 1966. The bulk of the losses, less than 
1%, were incurred during the first year of 
operation. This is a remarkable record since 
most Credit Unions are located in Govern- 
ment agencies or private firms and are inac- 
cessible to low-income groups. 

Because some method was needed to teach 
budgeting skills and promote savings among 
the poor at the inception of the Poverty 
program, the Office of Economic Opportunity 
was persuaded to consider how the unique 
characteristics and objectives of Credit Un- 
ions would benefit the poverty stricken fam- 
ily. In order to further achieve goals en- 
visioned by OEO, staff members insist that 
each borrower include in his monthly or 
weekly repayment, at least a small amount 
for savings. Since Credit Union membership 
is tied to consumer education, members are 
constantly urged to save. The basic objec- 
tives of Credit Unions serving low-income 
families are the same as all Credit Unions. 
The only difference is the degree of urgency. 


LEGAL REQUIREMENTS 


A Credit Union is simply a group of people 
who save their money together and make 
loans to each other at low interest rates. 
Each Credit Union is organized by members 
of a particular group, such as people who 
work for the same employer (occupational); 
or, who belong to the same fraternal order, 
church, labor union (associational); or, who 
live in the same community (community). 
Occupational groups require a minimum po- 
tential membership of 100 employees by a 
single employer. Associational groups require 
a minimum membership of 200 members, and 
a community group, 200 potential families. 
Most Credit Unions serving low-income fam- 
ilies through community action programs 
are organized on an association basis. There 
will be a fairly wide latitude in the field of 
membership of a Consumer Action 
associational type group. An example of the 

used in the field of membership for 
Friendship House Community Federal Credit 
Union of Washington, D.C. reads as follows: 

“Persons enrolled and participating with- 
in the past twelve months in neighborhood 
development programs of the United Plan- 

Organization which are administered 
by Friendship House in Washington, D.C., 
who live within the area bounded by East 
Capitol Street on the north, South Capitol 
Street on the west and the Anacostia River 
on the south and east; employees and cur- 
rently registered volunteers of 8 
agencies of the United Planning Or 
tion who work in neighborhood eee 
programs administered by Friendship House 
in the above described area; employees of 
this credit union; members of their imme- 
diate families; and organizations of such 
persons.” 

Although Credit Union policies are set by 
the individual membership or by their se- 
lected officials, each group functions under 
a federal or state charter and their financial 
operations are reviewed and supervised by 
the Government or State. Details for forma- 
tion including role of the incorporators, 
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functions of the keyman, form of organiza- 
tion certificate, etc.. may be found in Fed- 
eral Credit Union Pamphlet (HEW, No. 505) 
entitled “Completing the Organization of a 
Federal Credit Union.” 

Federal requirements and State of Ohio 
requirements for formation of Credit Unions 
are very similar. Each will require a strong 
common bond. Filing fees will vary slightly. 

OEO is not a chartering agency and will 
therefore not have legal requirements con- 

formation of Credit Unions. In those 
Credit Unions funded by OEO, the Boards and 
respective committees are encouraged to have 
representation from the poor. This condition 
in no way creates a problem, since the con- 
cept is basic in the Credit Union operation. 


SCOPE OF OPERATION 


Credit Unions serving low-income families 
have a single, two-part objective—promotion 
of systematic savings and extension of low 
cost credit to all persons of the target popu- 
lation who have been previously excluded 
from these services by existing financial 
institutions, Credit Unions lend themselves 
to the economic growth and enrichment of 
both the adult and youth in the community. 
In Washington, D.C., permission has been 
secured from the Superintendent of the D.C. 
Public School System to establish money 
management classes and school-located 
Junior Credit Unions. Demonstration pro- 
grams are under way in certain target areas 
to provide low-income Credit Union mem- 
bers with discount buying privileges in 
selected retail stores. Although the Credit 
Union in the Consumer Action Program is 
designed to benefit low-income families, all 
persons in the community are urged to par- 
ticipate, including rich and poor, business- 
man and wage earner, churches and pool 
room operators. The underlying concept is a 
merger of the “haves” with the “have nots”, 
thereby, raising the standard of living in the 
community through a painless re-distribu- 
tion of the wealth. Further, when a cross 
section of the target area participate in huge 
numbers, the law of averages, coupled with 
the power of fifty cents (50 cents) is likely 
to function favorably. This thesis has been 
highly successful in the insurance industry. 


FUNDING 


Usually, Credit Unions are initiated and 
run by volunteers until they are able to hire 
full time staff. This process naturally, takes 
quite a few years. Most Credit Unions par- 
ticipating in CAP programs are funded by 
OEO for three full time staff members plus 
expenses for operation, totaling approxi- 
mately $25,000 per year. The reason for this 
level of funding is two-fold: a) There are 
thousands of low-income families who need 
financial counselling and instruction in 
money management immediately, which 
would require full time personnel plus, b) a 
full time staff encouraging all eligible per- 
sons to join, will hasten the time when the 
Credit Union will become self-sustaining, 
thereby, reducing the amount of subsidy re- 
quired in the long run. Regardless, it is dif- 
ficult to imagine a community based Credit 
Union not being well on the way to a self 
sustaining operation after say, four (4) 
years. It is significant to state, that Credit 
Unions should be organized wherever pos- 
sible to provide an economic alternative for 
marginal families, funding notwithstanding. 


MEMBERSHIP REQUIREMENTS 

Individuals who meet the field of member- 
ship requirements are eligible to join by pay- 
ing an entrance fee of twenty five cents (25 
cents) plus, five dollars (85.00) for their 
first share. In the absence of five dollars and 
twenty five cents ($5.25), an eligible person 
may join by paying as little as fifty cents (50 
cents); (25 cents entrance fee plus 25 cents 
installment on first share). The Credit 
Union Board may, by resolution, reduce the 
entrance fee for minors to ten cents (10 
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cents), in an effort to encourage them to de- 
velop early thrift habits. 

In the low-income Credit Union, indi- 
viduals are introduced to the program 
through community organizations, referrals, 
social service agencies, community and 
block clubs, posters placed in the neighbor- 
hoods and jointly-sponsored mailings with 
other component programs in which com- 
munity persons are directly receiving serv- 
ices or volunteering their time. The most 
rewarding of all referrals are those made by 
an already benefit receiving member. This 
member is able to tell first hand, how easy 
it is to join and how saving a few cents 
quickly adds up to many dollars. The Credit 
Union is not concerned about how much the 
member saves, rather the rhythm. 

MEMBERSHIP BENEFITS 

In the Washington area, potential mem- 
bers are constantly told about four (4) ben- 
efits resulting from Credit Union member- 
ship; namely, 

(a) Life Savings Insurance—for each dol- 
lar of savings in the Credit Union, there is 
a dollar of Life Insurance, usually up to 
$2,000 without cost to the member. Two 
thousand dollars ($2,000), in savings will 
create a $4,000 estate. This is true for sav- 
ings deposited before age 55. Between age 55 
and 70, life insurance benefits are on a 
graduated table. There is no life insurance 
for savings deposited after age 70. 

(b) Loan Protection Insurance—all loans 
to members are covered by life insurance 
without cost to the member. This protec- 
tion also ceases at age 70. 

(c) Money Orders usually are sold to 
members for a flat fee of twenty cents up 
to two hundred dollars. Since many low- 
income families pay bills in this fashion, the 
savings accumulate quite rapidly. 

(d) Members learn to save small sums 
regularly without difficulty. This occurs be- 
cause the members are furnished saving 
aids; e.g., dime savers which hold three 
dollars and quarter savers which hold five 
dollars plus, other kinds of banks and coin 
holders. 

Other membership benefits consists of in- 
novative Credit Union hours and that of bor- 
rowing at regulated low interest rates. In 
addition, dividends are earned on savings 
accounts. Since for many members the Cred- 
it Union is their only form of banking, be- 
coming familiar with the world of finance is 
another benefit. 


ADMINISTRATION 


A Credit Union is member owned and con- 
trolled. The members themselves elect the 
officials who carry on the daily business. 
Nonetheless, these officials and employees 
are responsible to the members for the man- 
agement of their business. This democratic 
feature of the Credit Union operation has 
made it very appealing to low-income per- 
sons who have been historically left out of 
the decision making process. They are given 
to understand that each member has only 
one vote regardless of whether he has five 
dollars in the Credit Union or $5,000. Dur- 
ing the months of January, February and 
March of this year when the nine UPO Cred- 
it Unions were holding their second annual 
membership meetings, the participation by 
community residents was highly encourag- 
ing. Plain citizens were asking questions 
about Credit Union lending policies, savings 
policies, promotion policies, etc., which was 
not unlike questions which may have been 
asked at the annual meeting of AT&T. 

Generally speaking, the Board of Directors 
will set all policies. The Credit Committee 
will approve or reject loans and the Super- 
visory Committee will audit the books quar- 
terly. The office of the Credit Union Coordi- 
nator at UPO Central Staff Headquarters 
acts as technical adviser to the nine Credit 
Unions. Central staff provides on-the-job- 
training classes in Credit Union manage- 
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ment, daily assistance in routine account- 
ing procedures and training techniques in 
Board development and meaningful citizen 
participation by officials in the performance 
of their vested duties as requested by the 
Presidents of the Boards of Directors. 

The most serious problem encountered in 
implementing the low-income Credit Union 
program was the procedures to reduce the 
chance of loans becoming delinquent, or in 
cases where this had already happened, 
working towards a meaningful solution. At 
the end of January 1967, one thousand six 
hundred and seventy five loans were out- 
standing in the amount of $196,708.39. Of 
this number, one thousand three hundred 
were current and less than two months de- 
linquent. Three hundred and seventy five 
loans in the amount of $28,735.62 were more 
than two months past due and classified as 
delinquent. The average ratio of delinquency 
for this period was 14.6%. This matter has 
been discussed with Credit Union staff, 
Boards of Directors and the Examiners from 
the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. The 
BFCU realize that this is above the average 
for the Credit Union movement, however, 
the Bureau has indicated that it was antici- 
pated, and is considered normal for a low- 
income Credit Union in the early stages of 
development and operation in target area 
locations. 

Initially, all Credit Union Boards of Direc- 
tors were plagued with the same conflicting 
views by staff and community persons; i.e., 
that of believing that the loan program was 
affiliated with public assistance type emer- 
gency loans. Through discussions with staff 
and community, a change of attitude de- 
veloped and slowly the idea that the low- 
income Credit Union Program alone will not 
solve the problem of poverty, has become a 
reality. 


PROCEDURE FOR ORGANIZING A CREDIT UNION 
Determine interest 


Before planning for a Credit Union, in- 
terested persons should discuss the idea with 
key people in the community including the 
potential sponsor. In the course of these 
meetings and discussions, a genuine effort 
should be made to determine if the com- 
munity would support a Credit Union if one 
is established. A Federal Examiner, State 
Examiner or representative from local Chap- 
ter of the Credit Union League, should work 
closely with the interested group. 


Charter meeting 


After it has been determined that the Idea 
of a Credit Union has met with approval, a 
Charter meeting should be arranged. At the 
Charter meeting, at least seven persons and 
not more than ten should complete the sign- 
ing of the organization certificate. The Ex- 
aminer or League representative will help in 
describing the proposed field of membership 
(who may join). 

At this meeting, a nominating committee 
and/or organizing committee should be se- 
lected. The nominating committee obviously 
will recruit potential Credit Union Board 
members and committee members whose 
names for election at the * * * will be sub- 
mitted to the members for election at the 
organizational meeting. 

The organizing committee has the respon- 
sibility of arranging and planning for the 
organizational meeting. This group will mail 
announcements, secure a satisfactory meet- 
ing place, provide refreshments, ballots, etc. 


Organizational meeting 


The highpoints of the organizational 
meeting will be the Charter presentation 
ceremony and the election of officials to 
serve on the Board of Directors and the vari- 
ous committees. The Examiner will give a 
brief history of the Credit Union movement 
and also explain the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the officials. The organizational 
meeting is the only meeting in which mem- 
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bers as well as potential members are per- 
mitted to vote, After a staff is selected, the 
Credit Union is ready to commence business. 


First board meeting 


Within seven days, the new Board of Di- 
rectors will convene for the purpose of 
electing officers from their own number. 
Also, at the first Board meeting many im- 
portant policies will be established. Among 
the policies will be: (1) depository for Credit 
Union funds, (2) maximum share limit, (3) 
maximum amount of unsecured loans, (4) 
rate of interest on loans, (5) business hours, 
(6) change fund amount, (7) petty cash fund 
amount, (8) selection of surety, (9) maxi- 
mum period of repayment on loans. 


Credit committee 


The Credit Committee will have at least 
three members and not more than five. They 
will approve or reject loans submitted to 
them under guidelines established by the 
Board. These guidelines pertain to maximum 
amount of loan and maximum period of 
repayment. 

Supervisory committee 


The Supervisory Committee will audit the 
records quarterly and report its findings to 
the proper regulatory authority. Credit 
Unions use a standardized accounting 
system, 

Education committee 

The number of persons who can serve on 
the Education Committee is unlimited. All 
interested persons are encouraged to volun- 
teer their services to help educate the 
community about the Credit Union and 
consumer problems. An active Education 
Committee is essential in the development 
and growth of a community based Credit 
Union. 

FORWARD PLANNING 


Credit unions 


After 2 years of progress and problems, the 
Washington CAP Credit Unions are plan- 
ning an all out assault on poverty and some 
of the causes thereof. Staff members re- 
cently completed six months of classroom 
training in Credit Union operation. The 
graduation exercise was held on March 23rd, 
and certificates were awarded to members of 
the class by the Director of the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions. This training will 
serve as a springboard in providing greater 
service to members, including better family 
financial counselling. 

In order to keep abreast of all matters 
which affect Credit Unions, low-income 
Credit Unions in particular, the Boards of 
Directors of the nine United Planning Or- 
ganization’s Credit Unions are framing a 
Constitution for an American Federation of 
Community Credit Unions. According to the 
volunteer officials, this organization will 
focus on items which can be dealt with on 
a city wide and national basis. Such items 
include joint purchasing, promotion and 
perhaps funding and accounting. Also dock- 
eted, are other ideas pertaining to charge- 
card instant credit for members; on premise 
Credit Unions for Senior Citizens who live in 
housing projects within Credit Union fields 
of membership; and, feasibility of selling 
Food Stamps in Credit Union offices. 

Consumer action 

Some of the above programs will be pos- 
sible only if a linkage of Credit Unions and 
Consumer Action occurs. Present Credit 
Union staffing patterns preclude undertak- 
ing any new prorgams because of current 
workload. 

SUMMARY 

Mr. J. Deane Gannon, Director of BFCU, 
and Mr. J. Orrin Shipe, Managing Director 
of CUNA International, are on record as 
supporting Credit Unions serving low-income 
families. 

Credit Unions are uniquely structured and 
designed to benefit the common man what- 
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ever his race, creed or religion. Credit Unions 
in the District of Columbia with an average 
age of twenty months operation at the end 
of March 1967, pointed with pride to Assets 
of $277,844.00; Savings of $239,182.00; and, 
1794 loans outstanding, totaling $214,202.00. 
Members at the end of the same period num- 
bered, 5868. 

While the above figures are impressive, 
friend and foe alike in the Credit Union 
movement have their eyes on Credit Unions 
serving low-income families. It is antici- 
pated that the Credit Unions will continue to 
grow because they are basic cooperatives and, 
as such, are fundamentally sound. 

Credit Unions, along with viable consumer 
programs, have the capability to arrest such 
practices as balloon notes, debt pooling, bait 
advertising, hidden finance companies, in- 
stant wage attachments, etc. The poor con- 
sumer will be the chief beneficiary in each 
instance. 


COMMENDATION OF THURGOOD 
MARSHALL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Milwaukee Common Council, in a resolu- 
tion adopted June 23, 1967, has taken the 
laudable step of commending and con- 
gratulating Thurgood Marshall on the 
occasion of his nomination as Associate 
Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

In my opinion this recognition of an 
important step in American history rep- 
resents the deep national support for 
President Johnson’s nomination of this 
most distinguished and qualified man to 
such a powerful position. In addition to 
recognizing the contribution that Mr. 
Marshall will make to the Supreme Court 
as an individual, however, the resolution 
further recognizes the implications that 
his nomination has in making the Amer- 
ican dream open to all without reference 
to race, creed, or other artificial quali- 
fications. In many ways, then, this nom- 
ination is recognized by the resolution 
as being the climax to both a life and 
an era spent in opening doors to a whole 
segment of the American population. 

Because of the expression of national 
support this resolution represents for a 
most significant act on the part of the 
President and because it so strongly in- 
dicates the feeling prevalent in the State 
I represent, I wish to bring this resolu- 
tion to the attention of the Senate. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
this resolution be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION COMMENDING THURGOOD MAR- 
SHALL ON His SELECTION AS ASSOCIATE JUS- 
TICE OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 
Whereas, Thurgood Marshall, Solicitor Gen- 

eral of the United States, has been elevated 

by President Lyndon B. Johnson to the Su- 
preme Court; and 

Whereas, Mr. Marshall served for twenty- 
three years as Chief Counsel for the 
N.A.A.C.P. during which time he successfully 
argued 29 civil rights cases before the Su- 
preme Court; and 

Whereas, In this tenure he was instru- 
mental in reversing many segregation laws 
and Southern election inequities; and 

Whereas, His “Brown vs. Board of Edu- 
cation” victory in 1954 opened the way to 
integration of the public schools; and 

Whereas, Mr. Marshall was appointed in 
1961 by President Kennedy to the Federal 
Court of Appeals; and 
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Whereas, He relinquished this post at the 
request of President Johnson to assume the 
position of Solicitor General, the Justice 
Department’s Director of all Federal litiga- 
tion before the Supreme and Appellate 
Courts; and 

Whereas, President Johnson on June 13, 
1967 nominated Mr. Marshall to serve on 
the Supreme Court because he had “earned, 
and deserved a place on the Supreme Court 
and is the man best qualified for the job 
by training and experience”; and 

Whereas, It is fitting that this recognition 
be forthcoming to a Negro American, for it 
is appropriate as part of the “American 
dream” that rewards should go with greater 
frequency to the deserving without reference 
to race, creed, or other artificial qualifica- 
tions; and 

Whereas, This Honorable Body wishes to 
congratulate Mr. Marshall on his elevation 
to the high court, and to commend him for 
his lifetime dedication to the cause of human 
rights; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, that it hereby congrat- 
ulates Mr. Thurgood Marshall on his selec- 
tion as Associate Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, and extends its best wishes 
for his continued success in the service of 
his country; and, be it 

Further resolved, That this resolution be 
spread upon the permanent record of this 
Council and suitably engrossed copies for- 
warded to President Lyndon B. Johnson and 
Mr. Marshall. 

Adopted June 23, 1967. 


SENATE ETHICS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio, Mr. President, 
after some 9 days debate, which at times 
appeared to be akin to filibustering, the 
charges brought against Senator Dopp 
were finally brought to a vote and dis- 
posed of. Since then, there has been 
from time to time editorial and news 
comment that we in the Senate should 
immediately proceed to adopt a code of 
ethics and that the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Standards and Conduct should 
without delay hold hearings and hen 
submit a proposed code of ethics to the 
Senate for debate and adoption before 
adjournment of this session of Congress. 

Mr. President, I take a very dim view 
of such proposals and question the ur- 
gency of these proposals. The Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct is 
composed of six of the most eminent 
and highly respected Senators of the 
United States. They are among the busi- 
est men in the Senate, and frankly I 
consider every one of our colleagues to 
be very industrious. There is a tremen- 
dous load of legislative work to dispose 
of before adjournment. I doubt very 
much if this session of the Senate in any 
event will be able to complete its duties 
before late September or October. In my 
opinion there is no occasion whatever 
for these committee members to work 
many hours this summer and fall pre- 
paring to submit a code of ethics and 
conduct termed proper for Senators. 

The Senate, following prolonged de- 
bate and listening day after day to argu- 
ments, many of which were superfluous 
restatements of arguments previously 
made, did its duty in a grievous and most 
unhappy situation. We met our respon- 
sibility without evasion and determined 
by a large majority of our membership 
that there was clear and convincing proof 
that a colleague had engaged in a course 
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of conduct over a period of years from 
1961 to 1965 of exercising the influence 
and power of his office as a U.S. Senator 
to obtain, and use for his personal bene- 
fit, funds from the public through polit- 
ical testimonals; and that he deserved 
censure for conduct which was contrary 
to accepted morals, derogated from the 
public trust expected of a Senator, and 
tended to bring the Senate into dishonor 
and disrepute. In doing this we sustained 
the conclusions of the committee. 

In the course of that debate mention 
was made by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc] and 
others that there were no standards, 
guidelines or specific rules of conduct 
with which a Senator must comply, and 
since no such rules had been laid down, 
the inquiry was an ex post facto proceed- 
ing. It was and is my judgment that this 
was an unfounded argument without any 
validity whatever. 

It is 178 years since the drafting of 
the Constitution of the United States. 
Those patriots who wrote the Constitu- 
tion of our country did not consider it 
necessary that either body of the Con- 
gress be guided by a set of rules of con- 
duct or a specific catalog of ethics to be 
adhered to by Senators and Representa- 
tives. As no canons of ethics or rules of 
ethical conduct have been promulgated 
in 178 years, surely the tranquillity and 
well-being of our Nation will not be in 
jeopardy if the Senate Committee on 
Standards and Conduct postpones giving 
consideration to this subject until next 
year. 

Mr. President, honesty is easy to define. 
There is nothing difficult when it comes 
to defining dishonesty or honesty. Any 
adult knows, or should know, what funds 
that come into his possession happen 
to be trust funds and what funds in his 
possession really belong to him person- 
ally to be used by him as he sees fit. 
Thousands of years ago Almighty God 
handed down to Moses on Mount Sinai 
the Ten Commandments, thereby estab- 
lishing for all time proper and adequate 
rules of personal conduct. I have said 
before and I repeat, that no group of 50 
or 100 men and women in our entire 
country, whether in industry or serving 
as directors of great institutions or in 
any field of endeavor or serving in any 
capacity whatever, is more trustworthy, 
or has greater integrity and probity and 
a higher sense of responsibility and dedi- 
cation to their duty than Members of the 
US. Senate. I stand by that statement. 
I salute every Member present in this 
Senate Chamber. 

Finally, Mr. President, may I state 
that nearly 10 years ago, on July 11, 1958, 
to be exact, there was a joint resolution 
passed in the Congress of the United 
States which really set up a code of 
ethics. Those who state that we Senators 
should hurriedly at this time adopt a 
code of ethics for U.S. Senators would 
do well to read this code which has been 
in existence for 10 years. The joint reso- 
lution adopted in both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives states: 

All Government servants must expose cor- 
ruption wherever discovered, 


I recall that the entire debate on the 
recent charges against the Senator from 
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Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] consumed 9 days. 
This could just as well have ended in 2 
or 3 days. The facts are, and I am certain 
that most Senators will agree with me, 
that nothing was gained and no new 
arguments were advanced following the 
first 2 or 3 days. Throughout the entire 
debate a group of former employees in 
the office of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp] were castigated and de- 
nounced for making public what they re- 
garded to be wrongdoing on the part of 
the Senator on whose staff they had 
served. That portion of the joint resolu- 
tion to which I made reference provides: 
“All Government servants must expose 
corruption wherever discovered,” and ap- 
pears to me to definitely place a direct 
obligation on the employees of Senators 
and Congressmen or any other Govern- 
ment servants to report publicly any cor- 
ruption or wrongdoing to the prejudice 
of our Government. In this recent case 
these persons had knowledge that this 
particular Senator concerning whom 
they believed they were justified in mak- 
ing a complaint was in years past an FBI 
agent for a period of 11 months. It seems 
understandable, therefore, that there was 
reason for some, or all, of them to feel 
they would not accomplish anything by 
reporting their statements to FBI Direc- 
tor J. Edgar Hoover, or to some other offi- 
cials in the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. Therefore, it would seem entirely 
reasonable for them to report the facts, 
as they understood them, to a nationally 
known newspaper columnist. They did 
that. The result is history. 

Mr. President, it is ironic that during 
the same period that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Standards and Conduct in- 
vestigated and considered the charges 
against the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut, certain cadets, termed “tolera- 
tors,” at the U.S. Air Force Academy were 
asked to resign, not for cheating, but for 
their failure to inform on other cadets 
whom they allegedly knew to have 
cheated or suspected of cheating in their 
class work. At almost the same time the 
Select Committee on Standards and Con- 
duct and other Members of the Senate 
castigated former Senate employees for 
making public evidence they had of mis- 
conduct of a U.S. Senator. It is evident 
that a very curious double standard of 
morality seems to exist if there is valid- 
ity to the denunciations we listened to re- 
cently day after day for 9 days. Certainly, 
employees of the Senate should be held 
to the same standard of moral conduct as 
the cadets at our service academies. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that in the 
future any Senate employee, or any em- 
ployee of the Federal Government in 
whatever capacity, will make known any 
incidents of wrongdoing by his superiors 
or coworkers that come to his attention. 
Such conduct should be commended, not 
condemned and denounced. 


MINED LANDS RECLAMATION 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
my colleague, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], was 
unexpectedly called to Cleveland yester- 
day because of the untimely death of his 
brother, Dr. William Lausche, who suf- 
fered a heart attack late Saturday eve- 
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ning. Dr. William Lausche was a highly 
respected professional man in our home 
city, Cleveland. Senator LauscuHe had 
prepared and had expected to make a 
speech on the subject of mined lands 
reclamation and a recent report of the 
Secretary of the Interior, and I was 
asked to act on his behalf. 

Mr. President, the facts are that my 
colleague, Senator Lausch, has over the 
years been a leader as Governor of Ohio 
and in the Senate in efforts to require the 
strip mining industry to reclaim future 
mined lands and to provide Federal as- 
sistance in the reclaiming of lands mined 
prior to any State laws. It is folly to 
spend money for beautification, for 
planting trees and otherwise, while at 
the same time we allow to go unregu- 
lated the strip mine operators who are 
devastating thousands of acres of land 
in many States of the Union. I am happy 
to be a cosponsor of S. 217, the legisla- 
tive proposal which he introduced earlier 
this year to provide a system of control 
over the strip mining of coal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator Lauscue’s remarks, 
which he had intended to deliver today 
as well as the text of the chapter in the 
Secretary of the Interior’s report deal- 
ing with recommendations, be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

MINED LANDS RECLAMATION 
(Statement by Senator LauscHe) 

I have had the pleasure during the recent 
recess period of reviewing the final report, 
“Surface Mining and Our Environment”, 
issued a few days ago by the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Honorable Stewart L. Udall, 
as a result of a two-year comprehensive na- 
tionwide study of surface mining. 

I have taken a personal interest in this 
study for it is the direct result of my re- 
peated efforts to have legislation enacted to 
provide for a study by the Secretary of the 
Interior of strip and surface mining opera- 
tions in the United States and for a report 
to Congress of the results of such study, and 
for other purposes. I introduced bills on this 
subject on three different occasions: first, 
in 1962 (S. 3304); secondly, in 1963 (S. 1013); 
and thirdly, again in 1965 (S. 368). Finally, 
in 1965, the contents of my bill were incor- 
porated as an amendment to S. 3 and became 
Section 205(c) of the Appalachia Bill, which 
passed the Congress and was signed into law 
in March of that year and is now known as 
Public Law 89-4. 

I commend Secretary Udall and all those 
who participated in the study, research, 
documentation and publication of this ex- 
tremely important report. I urgently recom- 
mend that each Senator and each Member of 
the House study it thoroughly in order that 
they may become familiar with past and 
present problems resulting from inadequate 
stripped-land reclamation and also the im- 
portance and the necessity for the Congress 
to address itself to this subject without fur- 
ther delay. 

In reading the chapter on “Recommenda- 
tions”, beginning on Page 104 of the Re- 
port, I am particularly gratified to note that 
these recommendations follow very closely 
to the provisions and objectives set forth in 
S. 217, which I introduced on January 12th 
of this year together with my able colleagues, 
the Senator from Alaska, Mr. Bartlett; the 
Senator from Arkansas, Mr. Fulbright; the 
Senator from Montana, Mr. Metcalf; the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, Mr. Nelson; the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, Mr. Scott; the Sena- 
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tor from Maryland, Mr. Tydings; and the 
Senator from Ohio, Mr. Young. 

The bill contemplates establishing a sys- 
tem of control over the strip mining of coal. 
Our Government, through the Congress, has 
undertaken the responsibility for underwrit- 
ing extensive nationwide programs for high- 
way beautification, soil conservation, build- 
ing of new parks, and recreational areas, re- 
habilitation of slum areas in the cities, and 
many other programs entailing huge ex- 
penditures of the taxpayers’ money. 

While we have been speaking of beautify- 
ing the countryside, we have stood idly by 
while the strip miners of coal are destroying 
the land, removing the coverage, eliminating 
the trees, polluting the waters, and other- 
wise rendering useless the land which has 
been stripped of its surface. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FROM “SURFACE MINING 
AND OUR ENVIRONMENT,” A REPORT ISSUED 
BY THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, JULY 
1967 

FINDINGS 


Surface mining in the United States has 
affected 3.2 million acres of land. Of this 
total, 2.0 million acres need varying degrees 
of treatment to alleviate a range of environ- 
mental damage both on-site and off-site. 
About 20,000 active operations are disturbing 
the land at a rate estimated in excess of 
150,000 acres annually. Data submitted by 
the surface mining industries indicate that, 
in 1964, the amount of land partially or com- 
pletely reclaimed was equivalent to only 31 
percent of the area disturbed in that year. 
Surface mining activities are expected to ex- 
pand rapidly in coming years. By 1980, it is 
expected that more than 5 million acres will 
have been affected by surface mining. 

Some damage from surface mining is in- 
evitable even with the best mining and land 
restoration methods. But much can be done 
to prevent damage and to reclaim mined 
lands. 

Elementary principles of resource manage- 
ment dictate that our Nation put a stop to 
unnecessary damage from future mining, and 
begin an orderly program to repair damage 
from past mining. Ravages of unreclaimed 
surface mining affect virtually all resource 
values: Forest, lands, fish and wildlife, clean 
water, natural beauty. 

There is a strong Federal interest in such 
a program. Soil erosion, water pollution, and 
economic dislocations caused by irresponsible 
surface mining affect not only the State in 
which the mining is done; the entire region, 
and the Nation itself, suffer. 

A large measure of responsibility, however, 
must rest with State and local governments, 
and with landowners, mining companies, and 
other interested groups. New Federal pro- 
grams to minimize future mining damage, 
and to repair past mining damage, should 
be designed to stimulate and encourage 
stronger efforts by States, local governments, 
and private enterprise. But, if the efforts of 
State and local government and private en- 
terprise continue to fall short, the new Fed- 
eral programs also should be designed to as- 
sume without delay a large measure of direct 
Federal action. 

It is essential that a national surface 
mining program include both the preven- 
tion of future damage, and the repair of past 
damage. Should available funds not be suf- 
ficient to carry forward both parts of the 
program on the desired schedules, Federal, 
State, and local programs should give pri- 
ority to the prevention of future damage, fol- 
lowed by basic reclamation and finally re- 
habilitation. A public dollar spent to assure 
the prevention of future damage can be 
many times more effective than one spent on 
restoration of lands damaged in the past. 

Basic reclamation comprises remedial 
measures necessary to alleviate or eliminate 
conditions resulting from surface mining, 
such as: Erosion, flooding, water pollution, 
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damage to aquatic and wildlife habitat, bar- 
riers to access, and hazards to public safety. 

A supplemental program of rehabilitation 
comprises land development for parks and 
recreational areas, residential and industrial 
sites, scenic improvements, and other special- 
ized land uses contributing to the economic 
potential or social improvement of areas. 

In light of the foregoing findings, we make 
the following recommendations for a na- 
tional surface mining program: 


PREVENTION OF FUTURE DAMAGE 


We recommend that: 

a. The Federal Government establish 
standards and reclamation requirements for 
the reclamation and conservation of surface- 
mined areas regardless of ownership, in co- 
operation with industry, conservation, gov- 
ernmental (Federal and non-Federal) and 
other interests. Because the prevention of 
future damage is of high priority, consulta- 
tion and active development of appropriate 
standards and requirements should be initi- 
ated as soon as possible. Such activities 
should take into account other Federal, 
State or local plans, programs and regula- 
tions which relate to surface mining and the 
reclamation and rehabilitation of mined 
lands. 

b. It should be recognized as an obliga- 
tion of the State governments to enact and 
enforce regulations on non-Federal lands, 
adequate to assure that the costs of re- 
claiming lands mined from now on will not 
become a public responsibility. Regulation 
and enforcement should be explicit respon- 
sibilities of the State; however, their effec- 
tiveness should be subject to continuing 
review by the Federal Government to pre- 
vent the continued build-up of derelict lands. 
The annual Federal/State cost to assure ade- 
quate reclamation as an integrated part of 
the mining cycle would be only one-tenth as 
much as the cost of reclaiming the derelict 
land which would accrue in the absence of 
such a program. 

c. In the absence of satisfactory State reg- 
ulation to control current and future sur- 
face-mining operations, or a failure of en- 
forcement, Federal standards and reclama- 
tion requirements upon the surface mining 
industry should be imposed until such time 
as the State is prepared to assume its re- 
sponsibilities. 

d. All agencies of the Federal Government 
should apply effective, coordinated controls 
to surface-damaging exploration and surface 
mining activities conducted on lands under 
their jurisdiction. 

e. Federal standards and requirements, 
both for guidance of Federal land-managing 
agencies, and for the States in adopting 
regulations, should include but not be lim- 
ited to e 

(1) Measures to control or alleviate effects 
of surface-mining operations that have a 
harmful impact upon the environment both 
during and following mining; 

(2) provisions which relates specifically 
to: (a) Control or elimination of water pol- 
lution, (b) control or soil erosion, (o) elimi- 
nation of health and safety hazards, (d) 
conservation of natural resources, and (e) 
preservation and restoration of natural 
beauty; 

(3) issuance of a permit, or license, to sur- 
face mine contingent upon the submission 
by the operator of an acceptable mining and 
reclamation plan, with time limits imposed 
for the completion of reclamation; 

(4) penalties for surface mining without a 
license, or permit, and for willful refusal to 
comply with Federal or State regulations; 

(5) performance bonds sufficient to cover 
anticipated cost of reclamation, the for- 
feiture of which may involve the denial of 
future permits and licenses; 

(6) funding to insure an adequate inspec- 
tion and enforcement staff; 

(7) periodic reports from operators on rec- 
lamation progress; 
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(8) requirements and procedures reason- 
ably consistent with those of adjacent States, 
or similar ecological areas; and 

(9) sufficient administrative flexibility to 
apply the regulations and reclamation stand- 
ards in a manner that will reflect variations 
in local conditions, and prohibit mining in 
areas where reclamation is determined to be 
physically or economically unfeasible. 

f. The Federal Government should encour- 
age cooperative mined-land conservation ac- 
tivities by the States and other interested 
parties, such as: 

(1) The enactment of State reclamation 
laws that are compatible with those of con- 
tiguous States; and 

(2) the establishment of effective legal 
agreements or compacte relating to the reg- 
ulations of surface mining. 


REPAIR OF PAST DAMAGE 


We also recommend: 

a. Federal participation with States, and 
private landowners, in a program of remedial, 
or basic, reclamation and a supplementary 
program of rehabilitation, or land develop- 
ment, should be authorized. Total program 
completion could be accomplished within 20 
years, although the program could be longer 
or shorter depending upon availability of 
funds. Flexibility in scheduling would permit 
necessary budgetary adjustment. The Fed- 
eral Government has a major interest in basic 
reclamation and must assume a major share 
of the cost if the program is to be accom- 
plished. The Federal share in rehabilitation 
generally should be less than for basic rec- 
lamation. 

Federal assistance to programs of reclama- 
tion and rehabilitation of surface-mined 
lands should not be available where: (1) A 
non-Federal legal obligation to reclaim the 
lands exists but has not been performed; 
or (2) where current mining may impair the 
reclamation undertaken. Further, Federal 
assistance to programs of rehabilitation 
should not be available where the State has 
not developed an acceptable regulatory plan. 

b. The Federal Government should be au- 
thorized to acquire privately-owned sur- 
faced-minded and contiguous lands where 
the public interest requires such action for 
the furtherance of an effective mined-land 
conservation program. Following successful 
reclamation, the acquired lands should be 
placed under the management of an appro- 
priate Federal agency; in many instances it 
would be appropriate to place such lands 
within the National Park, National Wildlife 
Refuge or National Forest systems. Provision 
also should be made for transfer to appro- 
priate State or local agencies, or public sale. 
In the latter case, proceeds of the sale could 
be placed in a revolving fund to acquire 
additional mined lands or otherwise to ad- 
vance the mined-land conservation program. 

c. Financial, technical and other appro- 
priate assistance should be provided to 
States and their subdivisions for developing 
plans for reclamation of lands affected by 
surface mining. Such plans should be on a 
watershed, or other suitable basis, and should 
include but not be limited to: 

(1) Legal authority to engage in coopera- 
tive reclamation efforts and necessary main- 
tenance; 

(2) an inventory of damage resulting from 
surface mining, to be conducted in coopera- 
tion with appropriate Federal agencies; 

(3) determination of private and public 
responsibilities for reclamation and rehabili- 
tation including the extent to which full 
utilization has been, or will be made, of 
other legal remedies available for accom- 
plishment of surface-mine reclamation ob- 
jectives; 

(4) remedial actions to be undertaken, 
including land treatment and structure 
measures; 

(5) financial and other arrangements for 
installation and maintenance of the treat- 
ment program; and 
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(6) an analysis of alternatives considered 
to attain the imperative objectives including 
the possibility of legal enforcement actions 
to alleviate damage to property and impair- 
ment of water quality, together with a sched- 
ule of Federal and non-Federal contributions 
and benefits. 

d. Primary responsibility for reclamation 
of past surface-mined areas on Federally- 
owned or—managed lands should rest with 
the agency with jurisdiction over the land. 

e. It should be the responsibility of the 
operator or landowner to reclaim lands sur- 
face-mined in the future. Federal funds 
should not be used to reclaim or rehabilitate 
lands that are mined after adoption of ap- 
propriate Federal regulations. 


RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION 


A long-range, coordinated research and 
demonstration effort is required to provide 
the scientific and engineering foundation 
needed to insure technological progress in 
mined-land reclamation and conservation. 
To achieve these purposes, both as to past 
and future surface mining, the following 
measures are recommended: 

Fundamental research efforts should be ex- 
panded to provide a better understanding of 
acid formation, nutrient deficiency, effects of 
bacterial action, ground water hydrology, and 
classification of waste or spoil bank mate- 
rials in surface-mined areas. Applied research 
is recommended to improve mining equip- 
ment, procedures, slope stabilization, erosion 
control, and to prevent acid water produc- 
tion. Demonstration sites should be provided 
to explore research possibilities and to edu- 
cate personnel in effective mined-land con- 
servation techniques. 

The Federal Government, in cooperation 
with State agencies, should prepare and 
maintain an inventory of existing surface- 
mined acreage, showing locations with re- 
spect to watersheds and other geographic 
features, travel corridors, and population 
centers. The inventory also should describe 
environmental factors, including soils, vege- 
tation, climate, terrain, and air and water 
conditions in the mined area. A list of active 
surface mining operations should be pre- 
pared and maintained to provide similar in- 
formation for each area, or district, in which 
mining is being conducted. 

The specialized knowledge of Federal and 
State agencies should be utilized both in 
compiling and interpreting the above data. 
It is suggested that existing programs be ex- 
panded to provide the desired information on 
a continuing basis. For example, the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines should obtain information 
on the type and extent of disturbed and 
reclaimed acreage in connection with its an- 
nual collection of mine production data; 
specialists of the Soil Conservation Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture should 
obtain data on soils and vegetation; special- 
ists in other Federal and State agencies 
should provide basic information on water 
quality, aquatic and wildlife habitat, and 
economic factors. 

An expanded program of land reclama- 
tion will require a corresponding increase in 
research facilities, personnel, and financial 
resources. Grants and technical advisory as- 
sistance to States, local agencies, universities, 
and others will be necessary to provide as- 
sistance for programs of research and devel- 
opment. 

ADMINISTRATION 

A comprehensive national surface-mined 
Pam conservation program should provide 
or: 

a. Coordinated Federal activities relevant 
to the reclamation and rehabilitation of sur- 
face-mined land; 

b. Federal standards and requirements for 
the reclamation of past, present and future 
surface-mined areas; 

c. cooperation among State and Federal 
agencies in the development of land-use pro- 
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grams and criteria for past and future sur- 
face-mined areas; 

d. cooperative agreements among F'ederal, 
State, and other governmental agencies, as- 
sociations, and private landowners for the 
reclamation and conservation of past sur- 
face-mined areas; 

e. acquiring, reclaiming, and conserving 
mined-land areas where the public interest 
requires such action; 

f. technical and financial assistance to 
States, local agencies, universities, and others 
to promote research and development; 

g. demonstration projects either separately 
or in cooperation with other interested par- 
ties and government agencies; 

h. priorities and criteria for selection of 
programs and projects; and 

i. promulgation of regulations necessary 
for effective administration of the program. 


TAX CREDITS 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, on 
May 10 I introduced a bill, S. 1743, pro- 
viding a 50-percent credit against 
Federal tax payments for individuals and 
corporations paying State and local in- 
come taxes. At that time, I sent a copy 
of my introductory remarks and the bill 
to the 50 Governors and to a list of 30 
mayors of cities across the country for 
their comments and evaluation of the 
proposal. 

Mr. President, I would like to comment 
briefly on the responses which I have 
received. To date, only 25 Governors have 
responded to my letter of May 11. Of 
these 25 responding, nine indicated that 
the question of tax credits and the 
various tax sharing proposals were now 
under study and, therefore, they were 
unable to make specific comments. Re- 
plies of three of the Governors were 
couched in such general terms that it 
was impossible to determine what their 
position might be. 

Of the 14 which did specifically state 
a position, 10 indicated that they would 
be opposed to a tax credit program. As 
would be expected, those States which 
do not have an income tax at the moment 
were the most likely to indicate opposi- 
tion to the tax credit approach. Also, a 
number of those indicating opposition to 
a tax credit expressed support for tax 
sharing. 

Two of the Governors indicated that 
they definitely favored a tax credit pro- 
gram. Two additional Governors indi- 
cated that they would be in favor of tax 
credits if the program were to be adopted 
as a complement to a tax sharing pro- 
gram, rather than as a substitute. 

Six of the 30 mayors responded to my 
letter and of these three indicated that 
they were very much in favor of the pro- 
posal. Two indicated that the question of 
tax credits and tax sharing was now 
under review by their administration. 
One of the six mayors indicated that he 
was opposed to the tax credit proposal. 

These returns are too incomplete to 
suggest any definite consensus among 
Governors and mayors on the tax credit 
proposal. However, on the basis of the 
response that I have received, both in 
terms of the number of the letters and of 
their contents, it is my impression that 
the Governors who do have positions one 
way or the other prefer tax sharing to tax 
credits, although in several instances it 
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was apparent that they were beginning 
to have some questions about tax sharing 
and that they might become more favor- 
able to tax credits. 

On the basis of the very brief returns 
from the mayors, it would indicate that 
they are much more likely to favor tax 
credits than are the Governors. 

But, Mr. President, I suppose the most 
vivid impression I have, on the basis of 
the returns to date, is that the Governors 
and mayors have given surprisingly little 
serious thought to this whole question. 
The majority seem unwilling or unpre- 
pared to express definite views at this 
time. In fact, Mr. President, I must be 
frank and say that the lack of response 
and the quality of the comments of those 
who did bother to respond suggests to me 
an attitude of casual indifference. 

This raises the rather interesting point 
that while we here in Congress are push- 
ing for a program or programs which are 
for the benefit of State and local gov- 
ernments, the authorities at those gov- 
ernmental levels remain rather unin- 
formed and uninterested. 


MARRIAGE OF SENATOR AIKEN 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I was de- 
lighted to learn of the marriage of my 
distinguished senior colleague, GEORGE 
AIKEN, to his always charming and highly 
competent administrative assistant, Lola 
Pierotti. 

For many years Lola has been the 
right arm in the administration of the 
Senator’s office. Now that she has as- 
sumed the added responsibility of wife 
and homemaker, I know that she will ex- 
ercise a much greater influence in the 
Senator’s career. 

I think that Grorce and Lola are for- 
tunate indeed to have gained each other 
as husband and wife, and I know I speak 
for their many friends in expressing hope 
and confidence that the years ahead will 
be outstandingly kind to them in all re- 
spects. 


U.S. ACTION IN THE CONGO 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I rise 
to register my earnest protest against 
the action of our Government in send- 
ing planes and troops into the Congo to 
intervene or take sides in what has been 
termed a rebellion, but what appears to 
be un internal disturbance. There has 
been no claim that any political ideol- 
ogies are involved, and the question of 
communism has nothing whatever to do 
with the disturbance there. 

It might be well to briefly review some 
of the facts in this case. At the outset 
the Congolese Government claimed that 
a number of so-called mercenaries had 
been dropped into their cities and were 
creating this disturbance. They have now 
abandoned that claim. It was made in 
the United Nations, and when not the 
slightest shred of evidence was produced 
to support that claim, it was no longer 
pressed. 

We must bear in mind, in considering 
these mercenaries who are involved, that 
they are in the pay of Mobutu, the Presi- 
dent of the Congo, and have nothing 
whatever to do with Tshombe or any 
other previous official of that country. 
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And we should also bear in mind, Mr. 
President, that so far as we know from 
the press accounts, when this small 
group, apparently of less than 300, seized 
the city of Bukavu, they did not commit 
any atrocities. They did not kill anyone 
or cause any great damage to property. 
However, when they moved out of the 
city and Mobutu’s army, which we are 
rushing aid to the Congo to support, 
moved in, they looted the city and killed 
a large number of people, including 
women and children. 

Mr. President, I have consistently op- 
posed our involvement in purely local 
rebellions or local wars in countries 
where we have no stake and where we 
have no legal or moral commitment to 
intervene. I have forgotten the exact 
number, but the number of different 
tribes in Africa is very large. There are 
very bitter feelings between some of 
these tribes, and it is highly likely that 
within the next few decades there will 
be a large number of tribal wars between 
these new African countries. Indeed, one 
is raging in Nigeria now, and I would 
not be surprised at any moment to hear 
that we had decided to intervene in the 
conflict there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I say it 
is immoral to send even one American boy 
into a country where we have no com- 
mitment or any vital interest whatever, 
as is the case in the Congo. Why do we 
have any special obligation to Mobutu? 

On a prior occasion when we sent some 
planes and some assistance to Mobutu, I 
protested privately to the highest offi- 
cials of this Government who are in 
charge of those operations; and I come 
to this floor and make this public protest 
today only because that protest was un- 
heeded, and no real substantial reason 
was given as to why we involved ourselves 
in that controversy. 

Another thing, Mr. President: When 
we consider our apparently irrepressible 
desire to rush into some of these situ- 
ations, just how long can we expect the 
Soviet Union and Red China to remain 
quiescent in similar situations? Just how 
long can we expect them to refrain from 
stirring up internal troubles to bring us 
into these countries over the world where 
there is, at the present time, no question 
of political ideology involved, and where 
the subject of communism is not even 
remotely concerned? 

Mr. President, I ask una nimcus con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, at the 
conclusion of my remarks, an article en- 
titled “Congolese Kill 60 in Vengeance 
Assault on Bukavu,” published in the 
Washington Sunday Star of July 9, 1967; 
an article entitled “United States Sends 
Three Aircraft to Mobutu,” written by 
George Weeks and published in the 
Washington Post of today, July 10, 1967; 
and an excerpt from an article entitled 
“Revenge-Bent Congo Force Kills 60 in 
Recaptured City,” published in the 
. Post for yesterday, July 9, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1, 2, and 3.) 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is significant, Mr. 
President, that one of those planes 
stopped at MacDill Air Force Base in 
Florida to pick up a task force headquar- 
ters of strike forces, to carry them into 
the Congo. Why was that, Mr. President? 
If we are just going down there to fly 
some of Mobutu’s troops around over the 
Congo, why should it be necessary to send 
a headquarters there, to make prepara- 
tions for sending troops? 

I do not know why that is the case, 
Mr. President, but there is a very strong 
influence in this country which it seems 
impossible to satisfy unless we do have 
a very large military presence almost 
everywhere; and that influence is making 
itself particularly felt in this present in- 
stance. 

Mr. President, I have spent most of 
my career here in the Senate laboring 
and working to try to assure that the 
armed strength of these United States 
is sufficient to defend the people of this 
country; but I have not spent that time 
and that effort striving to create forces 
that would be sent all over the world un- 
der such circumstances as these people 
are going. Oh,“ Senators might say, 
“there are only about 100 of them; about 
60 Air Force people and 45 paratroopers.” 
But, Mr. President, Vietnam started out 
with a force not much larger than this. 
This presence can swell, and it will swell. 
If a few sons of American mothers are 
killed in the Congo, there will be an ir- 
resistible demand in this country that 
something be done about it. 

We should have enough commonsense 
to keep our heads, and keep our people 
out of situations of that kind over the 
world. It is disheartening to me to see 
such abuse of the military forces of the 
United States. 

Exutir 1 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
July 9, 1967] 

CONGOLESE KILL 60 In VENGEANCE ASSAULT 


ON BUKAVU—FIVE EUROPEANS SLAIN, AIDED 
REBEL FORCE 


KAMEMBE, RWaNDA.—Congolese govern- 
ment troops, routed by rebels aided by white 
mercenaries, returned to the border city of 
Bukavu on Friday and killed more than 60 
persons, including five Europeans in a wild 
rampage of revenge, diplomatic and Red 
Cross officials reported yesterday. 

They said disciplined Congolese paratroop- 
ers brought calm to the eastern Congo resort 
city after their arrival by air from Kinshasa, 
the Congolese capital. 

The reports of the refugees from Bukavu 
to their neighboring nation came as the 
Congolese radio announced that forces loyal 
to President Joseph D. Mobutu had defeated 
mercenaries and rebels in Bukavu, Kisan- 
gani—formerly Stanleyville—and Kindu. The 
radio said the fighting was over. 


LINKED TO TSHOMBE PLOT 

It said the fighting that started last 
Wednesday had ended with government 
forces in control. Mobutu claimed the rebels 
launched the hostilities as part of an at- 
tempted coup plotted in Spain by Former 
Premier Moise Tshombe, who is now in cus- 
tody in Algeria. 

His chartered plane was hijacked while 
flying over Spain's Balearic Islands and di- 
verted to Algiers. The Congo seeks his extra- 
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dition to execute him as a traitor and sub- 
versive. 

Mobutu canceled a nationwide radio ad- 
dress on the end of the fighting yesterday 
“pending more information on the role played 
by some Congolese in the rebellion,” a Con- 
golese radio broadcast said. 

But the Congolese Interior Ministry issued 
an appeal for calm and respect for others’ 
lives and properties, the broadcast said. 

The refugees reaching Kamembe, two miles 
across the border from Bukavu, said the 
Bukavu area is now in the hands of loyal 
forces. 

The Congo-Rwanda border, however, re- 
mained closed to all Europeans. 


AMERICANS SPARED 


About 1,500 Europeans live in Bukavu. U.S. 
Officials in Rwanda said they knew of no 
deaths or injuries to any Americans there. 
About 50 American missionaries in the Bu- 
kavu area fled to Rwanda at the start of 
the hostilities. 

The diplomatic and Red Cross officials at 
the border said the murder rampage of the 
Congolese troops lasted most of Friday. 

They were said to be seeking revenge for 
the easy capture of Bukavu by Katanga 
mutineers. Katanga is the province Tshombe 
led into secession after Belgium granted The 
Congo independence in 1960. 


TOWN SEIZED QUICKLY 


The mutineers and mercenaries took over 
the town without firing more than a few 
shots. The Congolese garrison fied into the 
bush and about 150 of them sought refuge 
in Rwanda. 

Thursday afternoon, little more than 24 
hours later, the mutineers left Bukavu as 
suddenly as they had arrived. Witnesses said 
the city was then calm and there was little 
damage. 

Through Thursday night there were no 
troops in the town. After daybreak Friday, 
the Congolese soldiers in the bush realized 
the mutineers had left and surged back into 
town, the witnesses said. 

They then sought out Europeans they sus- 
pected of having aided the mercenaries and 
shot several of them at point-blank range. 

The dead included three Belgians—a male 
schoolteacher, a grocer and a businessman— 
and two residents of Greek nationality. 


WOMEN, CHILDREN SLAIN 


The Congolese dead included numerous 
women and children, shot down as the troops 
returned in the first flush of their anger. 

Witnesses said there was widespread loot- 
ing and some Europeans living in outlying 
villas have not been seen since Friday morn- 


The unidentified teacher was called out of 
his house and accused of having given in- 
formation to the mercenaries. He denied it 
and was allowed to return to the house. Half 
an hour later the same troops returned, 
called him out a second time and shot him 
dead as he opened the door. 

The uprising in Bukavu at least appeared 
to be connected with the kidnaping of 
Tshombe. 

MERCENARIES JOIN 


When the news of Tshombe’s kidnaping 
reached the numerous troops of Katanga 
origin still operating in the area under com- 
mand of Belgian, French and Spanish mer- 
cenaries, they mutinied against the regime 
of Mobutu, informed sources said. 

The mercenary officers, heavily outnum- 
bered, apparently had no choice but join 
the movement, according to the sources. 

They occupied Bukavu early Wednesday 
at the same time as similar mutinies by Ka- 
tanga troops apparently took place in Kisan- 
gani and Kindu. 

It was not known where the mutineers 
went after evacuating Bukavu. Several re- 
ports said they were seen heading north in 
commandeered trucks. 
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EXHIBIT 2 
[From the Washington Post, July 10, 1967] 
U.S. SENDS THREE AIRCRAFT TO MosuTU—Non- 
COMBAT Am TO CONGO INCLUDES FORCE OF 
150 MEN 
(By George Weeks) 

The United States dispatched Air Force 
transport planes to the Congo yesterday for 
the third time in six years to help the cen- 
tral government quell a rebellion. 


The State Department made the an- 
nouncement, declaring that “the United 
States has consistently supported the terri- 
torial integrity and unity of the Congo.” 

Three C-130 turboprop transports with 150 
Americans aboard were sent to Kinshasa, 
the Congolese capital, in response to Presi- 
dent Joseph Mobutu's request for “non- 
combatant” logistical support to meet a 
mercenary-led uprising in which Mobutu 
already appears to have the upper hand. 


WHITES REPORTED SLAIN 


The announcement came as diplomatic re- 
ports reaching here told of isolated massa- 
eres of whites in the eastern part of the 
country. U.S. officials had no confirmation 
of the number of revenge slayings or of 
casualties in the fighting that began Wed- 
nesday. 

Between 1000 and 2000 whites, including 
about 20 Americans, are said to be in the 
areas of Bukavu, Kindu and Kisangani— 
formerly Stanleyville. 

[Reuters reported that the official Con- 
golese radio announced that the National 
Army is in complete control of Bukavu, 
Kindu and Kisangani. 

[The broadcast said poisoned arrows have 
been reserved for the fleeing foreign mer- 
cenaries and rebelling Katangese troops. 
“The patriots have received orders not to 
kill them with bullets imported from the 
West,” the broadcast was quoted as saying. 
“They will be massacred with arrows.“ 


ARRIVE TODAY 


The four-engine C-130s the Air Force ver- 
sion of the Lockheed Hercules transport 
planes, are to arrive at Kinshasa, formerly 
Leopold ville, today after a rest stop at Ascen- 
sion Island. 

They carried double crews, maintenance 
and communications personnel and 45 para- 
troopers from the 82d Airborne Division at 
Ft. Bragg, N.C., who will act as “plane 
guards.“ 

The planes departed Pope Air Force Base 
near Ft. Bragg late Saturday. One stopped 
at McDill Air Force Base near Tampa, Fla., 
to pick up personnel from the U.S. Strike 
Command who are to establish a small task 
force headquarters in the Congo under the 
command of Col. W. L. Welch, deputy direc- 
tor of operations at Strike Command Head- 
quarters. 

The Command is comprised of Army and 
Air Force elements capable of rapid deploy- 
ment, especially in Africa and Southern 
Asia. As in past airlifts to the Congo, officials 
here stressed that the United States had no 
intention of providing combat units. 

Each C-130 can carry 92 fully equipped 
combat soldiers, 64 paratroopers or 74 litter 
cases. The plane has a range of more than 
2000 miles and can carry 36,700 pounds. 

The Congo reportedly has 18 transport 
planes of its own, including C-47s supplied 
by the United States. 

The United States previously had provided 
airlift support in 1961-63 for the U.N. cam- 
paign to put down Moise Tshombe’s efforts 
as Premier of Katanga to secede from the 
Congo. It furnished air transport again in 
1964—65 to help the central government sup- 
press a leftists rebellion at Stanleyville. 

In addition, in a move widely condemned 
In Africa, the United States provided the 
transports from which Belgian paratroopers 
jumped at Stanleyville in late 1964 to rescue 
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hostages. Tshombe then was Premier of the 
Congo. 

The belief in Washington is that Mobutu, 
even without U.S. transports, has been able 
to contain the rebellion by supporters of 
Tshombe, who is being held in Algeria after 
he was kidnaped on a flight over the Medi- 


terranean. Tshombe is under death sentence 


in the Congo for treason. 

There appears to be confidence here that 
with continued logistical support in the 
form of airlifted vehicles, food, medicine and 
other supplies, Mobutu should be able to in- 
sure victory. 

U.S. officials confirmed a claim by Mobutu 
yesterday that his forces had defeated mer- 
cenaries and rebels in Bukavu, where the 
United States has a consulate, but were un- 
able to confirm his reports of victory at 
Kindu and Kisangani. 

Diplomatic reports said refugees from 
Bukavu claim that Congolese troops who re- 
captured the city from rebel forces went on a 
rampage, killing more than 60 persons, in- 
cluding at least five Europeans. 

[Reuters quoted sources in Brussels as 
saying Bukavu’s European residents were 
put in a camp and threatened with execution 
but were rescued by a 95-man contingent of 
Congolese paratroopers sent in by Mobutu.] 

Reports from Lubumbashi, the Katanga 
capital formerly called Elisabethville, said 
Congolese, on hearing of the mercenary-led 
uprising, rounded up whites from the streets, 
drove them out of town in a truck and killed 
them. Reports of the dead ranged from seven 
to 15. The victims were said to be Belgians 
and Greeks. 

Mobutu, who proclaimed a state of emer- 
gency throughout the nation when fighting 
began, further strengthened his hand late 
Saturday by suspending constitutional free- 
doms until further notice. 

Mobutu also announced that surviving 
mercenaries would be captured and put on 
trial for ‘‘their indefensible crimes.” He also 
said he would get rid of all remaining mer- 
cenaries in the Congo. 


EXHIBIT 3 
[From the Washington Post] 
REVENGE-BENT CONGO Force Kitts 60 IN RE- 

CAPTURED Crry—No OUTSIDE HELP SEEN IN 

MERCENARIES’ REVOLT 

Paris, July 8.—“ One thing is certain: 
there has been no invasion of the Congo by 
armed elements from outside,” writes Figaro 
correspondent Max Clos today. “We are wit- 
nessing simply a military putsch by white 
mercenaries who favor Tshombe, with the 
support of soldiers of Katanganese origin. 

“It represents probably no more than 3000 
armed men, of whom about 1000 are whites. 
Nevertheless, this is a colossal force against 
the 30,000 soldiers of Gen. Mobutu, badly 
commanded, hardly disciplined, whose mili- 
tary value is practically nil.” 

Clos describes the mercenaries as a sort of 
Pretorian Guard, theoretically at the service 
of the Congo government, but always ready 
to serve its own interests. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator be given such 
time as he may require. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, reserving the right to object, would 
the Senator mind placing a limitation 
on that? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, 5 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I have 
no objection. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
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think this is a matter of great impor- 
tance. We have here the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee commenting 
upon this recent movement of American 
forces to the Congo. As he has already 
stated, there is no evidence to indicate 
any incursion into the Congo by the 
Soviet Union or anybody e.se from out- 
side. The situation, whatever one may 
think of it, does not fit any of the inter- 
vention or commitment tneories, that 
have been applied to Vietnam. 

I associate myself with what the Sen- 
ator from Georgia has said. Statements 
have been made by the Secretary of 
State, speaking for the administration, 
about American responsibility to meet 
aggression anywhere, and to intervene 
anywhere. I think this is an example of 
intervening where there is no aggression 
and no justification for intervention. 

The Secretary called me on the tele- 
phone merely to advise me that planes 
were being sent. Originally, as I under- 
stood his first call, this was for the pur- 
pose of rescuing American citizens in 
the Congo. 

Mr. RUSSELL. To evacuate, yes. I had 
the same calls, I might say. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am sure the Sen- 
ator had similar calls. 

But that does not seem to have been 
the case; and our action is an incite- 
ment, an inducement, for other coun- 
tries to react to this incursion and in- 
trusion by us. The first thing one knows, 
as the Senator says, we will have a con- 
frontation with other parties. I think 
it is very dangerous, and I do hope the 
administration will take the advice of 
the Senator from Georgia most seriously, 
and that certainly, at the very least, such 
intrusions into other countries will not 
be made until there has been serious 
conference and consultation with the 
Senator from Georgia and other inter- 
ested Senators. In that way we may be 
given an opportunity, not just to re- 
ceive a telephone call, but to discuss 
these matters, and possibly, I would 
hope, to impose some restraint upon this 
kind of intervention. 

We have almost acquired a habit, it 
seems to me, of intervening wherever the 
slightest eruption takes place. There will 
be many such cases, in many parts of the 
world. I certainly hope that the admin- 
istration takes the advice of the Senator 
from Georgia on this matter most seri- 
ously. I thoroughly agree with him. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CASE and Mr. MANSFIELD ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. Then I shall be 
happy to yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I completely 
agree with the Senator from Georgia, 
and to my chairman I make this sugges- 
tion: The distinguished chairmen of the 
two committees most concerned with this 
matter might very profitably call their 
committees together and seek to hear 
from the administration, in open session, 
just exactly what the rationale for this 
action is, and what has happened. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished chairman of 
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the Committee on Armed Services and 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. I was very 
much surprised to pick up the paper 
and learn that three planes and a num- 
ber of paratroopers had been sent to the 
Congo. 

I do not know what they are doing 
there. I hope this is not a precedent 
which will call for participation in other 
areas of the world, once a conflict breaks 
out. I had thought that, at long last, we 
were finally learning the lesson that we 
cannot participate in every part of the 
globe with American manpower and 
American might. No matter what type of 
planes these were, they were accom- 
panied by paratroopers; and I was 
shocked, surprised, and dismayed. 

I hope, on the basis of the statements 
made by the two ed chair- 
men and others, that there will be a re- 
awakening and a more careful assess- 
ment of events of this nature, because I 
do not believe we can involve ourselves in 
any and every part of the world. Before 
doing so, I think we ought to have con- 
sultations ahead of time, so that we will 
be aware of the facts, if there are any in 
addition to what the newspapers indi- 
cated. What the newspaper have stated 
certainly did not form a basis, in my 
opinion, for the intervention—and that 
is what it is—which this country has 
undertaken in the Congo. We have 
enough trouble as it is. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield to me, on 
my time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I came 
into the Chamber late, and did not hear 
the full statement of the Senator from 
Georgia, but I know the substance of it 
because of prior conversations. I com- 
mend the Senator for the wisdom of his 
position on this matter, and for his 
alertness in bringing the matter to the 
attention of the Senate. 

Certainly, Mr. President, if we have 
not already learned a lesson by going in 
alone and getting unnecessarily involved 
on the other side of the world, we never 
will learn it. Furthermore, there will be 
a serious question, if we should get in- 
volved here to any appreciable degree, 
about our having the ready manpower, 
or even the ready planes, to undertake 
any mission of any considerable conse- 
quence. 

So I hope the Senator from Georgia, 
with his wisdom and alertness, will con- 
tinue to pursue this matter with all the 
vigilance he possesses. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
for his kind comments. Despite what he 
says, I certainly seem to lack the powers 
of persuasion. This is the second time 
this has happened. If it continues, and 
history does not turn itself backward, 
there will sooner or later be some oc- 
currence, some event that will involve 
us on a much larger scale. 

It is not so much a question of man- 
power, Mr. President. Not a single Amer- 
ican boy should lose his life in the Congo 
under circumstances such as exist there 
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Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, can the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia in- 
dicate to the Senate whether any re- 
quest was made by the Government or 
the factions involved and the justifica- 
tion for the administration’s granting 
and acceding to that request. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand that Mr. 
Mobutu, President of the Congo, did re- 
quest assistance from this country. 

The request was accompanied by a 
newspaper statement to the effect that 
he had the situation completely under 
control, having recaptured Bukavu and 
Kisangani, which was formerly the city 
of Stanleyville. However, that is not the 
question in my mind. 

Any time there is a local or a civil war, 
someone is going to be calling for help. 
I do not think we have any obligation 
to supply that help unless American in- 
terests are directly involved. 

Mr. PEARSON. I understand that. I 
was seeking from the Senator some jus- 
tification or definition of our national 
interest in this particular situation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. None has been given to 
me. I have undertaken to gather all of 
the information I could in the situation. 
I spent the greater part of Saturday on 
the matter and went to sources that I 
thought should know. 

I ascertained that this was purely an 
internal matter. And, to my mind, that 
would eliminate any reason on earth for 
American intervention in this situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator may 
be permitted to continue for an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I commend the Senator from 
Georgia for his fine statement. 

This policy seems to be a continuation 
of the policy that was initiated follow- 
ing World War II, at which time the 
experts in the Pentagon and the State 
Department determined that we were 
going to police the whole world. At that 
time, it did not seem to be too bad an 
undertaking. We had some allies. How- 
ever, today, we do not have a single ally 
remaining. They have all deserted us in 
this undertaking. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We had help at that 
time. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. We 
were pretty well able to police the world 
at that time. It is entirely a different 
situation today. Immediately following 
World War II we were the only Nation 
that possessed the nuclear bomb. This 
gave us unchallenged power and influ- 
ence to try and police and keep peace 
throughout the world. That situation no 
longer exists today. There are at least 
five nuclear powers. 

For some 600 to 800 years the British 
did a pretty good job of policing the 
world. They had one great advantage 
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which we enjoyed for a period of years 
following World War II. They had a 
Navy which was supreme and with it 
they were able to effectively police the 
world. 

I commend the Senator for his ap- 
propriate and timely statement. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, this morning I was unable to 
attend during the morning hour of the 
Senate because I was on duty in an ex- 
ecutive meeting of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. The committee held 
an executive session on the pending 
treaties with Panama and we were 
briefed by Ambassador Irwin. I had 
planned to join with certain other Sen- 
ators in the statements they made on 
the floor of the Senate during the morn- 
ing hour, in opposition to the latest U.S. 
military intervention, our intervention in 
the Congo. However, because I had to 
be at the Foreign Relations Committee 
meeting, I was unable to participate in 
the discussion at that time, and there- 
fore I now proceed to make the state- 
ment that I would have made during the 
morning hour. 

This morning, several leaders in the 
Senate on foreign policy—the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]; the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]; a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case]; the majority 
leader of the Senate [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
and other Senators made justifiably 
critical statements of what I consider 
to be the United States’ unjustifiable, 
and uncalled for military intervention 
into the Congo. 

I join with those voices and with 
other voices that have been raised in 
the Senate, warning the administration 
against its unilateral intervention in the 
affairs of the Congo. The sending of 
American planes and American soldiers 
to aid the Congolese Government is but 
another example of an ill-advised abuse 
of executive power. 

It is time for Congress to demand that 
the executive branch stop using Ameri- 
can servicemen as shrapnel fodder for 
diplomatic intrigues. The lives of the 
first batch of American troops are pre- 
cious enough; but the first batch has a 
very definite way of being only the first 
installment of an American intervention 
that calls for more and more and more 
American lives to be sacrificed to keep in 
power abroad a chosen favorite of the 
administration. 

Interestingly enough, most of the 
chosen favorites of this administration 
are dictators, and to keep them in power 
we sacrifice American boys. That is why 
the senior Senator from Oregon has for 
years spoken on the floor of the Senate 
in protest of such illegality on the part 
of this administration. I shall continue 
to protest it, because I have no intention 
of walking out on what I consider to be 
my constitutional trust. 

Rumor, and more than rumor, has it 
that American soldiers are already in- 
volved in guerrilla warfare in Bolivia, as 
well as in the Congo. The rumor is that 
we have a small number of military men 
in Bolivia acting as so-called military 
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advisers. But do not forget that we 
started that way in Vietnam. The first 
military personnel we sent into Vietnam 
were military advisers. 

How well I recall advising the ad- 
ministration at that time of my opposi- 
tion to it, saying to the administration 
that I feared it would be the beginning 
of bogging down large numbers of Amer- 
ican soldiers in Asia, where we have no 
right to be. 

This afternoon I say again that if we 
permit the executive branch of the 
Government to follow such an illegal 
course of action, the great danger is that 
we will be bogged down in other parts 
of the world, with increasing numbers 
of American boys being used as shrapnel 
fodder. In my judgment such a foreign 
policy is without the slightest justifica- 
tion legally or morally. 

Congress must demand full informa- 
tion about these adventures on the part 
of the executive branch, and must put a 
stop to them before they bleed this coun- 
try even more than it is already bleeding 
in Vietnam. The best way Congress can 
put a stop to them is by repealing the 
Tonkin Gulf resolution, for it is that 
resolution that has encouraged adven- 
turism all over the world on the part of 
the administration. 

In due course, in connection with for- 
eign policy legislation on the floor, I in- 
tend to offer the Members of the Senate 
another opportunity to vote for the con- 
tinuance of the Tonkin Bay resolution or 
to vote to rescind it, and a rescission is 
long overdue. 

Mr. President, I view with great con- 
cern the proposal coming out of South 
Vietnam these days that we should send 
100,000 more American boys into Viet- 
nam. I shall oppose that proposal, as I 
have opposed every implementation of 
this illegal war in South Vietnam. 

I shall continue to maintain my abid- 
ing faith in the judgment of the Ameri- 
can people, because I believe it is only 
a matter of time before the American 
people will understand that our soldiers 
are doing most of the fighting in South 
Vietnam. It is our men who are doing 
most of the dying in South Vietnam on 
the combat battlefield. For the most part 
the participation of the so-called South 
Vietnamese army is but a token par- 
ticipation. They are withdrawing farther 
and farther from the front lines. Oh, 
they keep a few men out there for prop- 
aganda purposes. They cannot even 
make a pacification program work. 

It is my continued plea that the United 
States should let this Asian civil war be 
fought by the Asians, and stop murder- 
ing American boys in the name of an 
illegal war in South Vietnam. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is recognized. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may proceed with- 
out a time limitation. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, would the Senator mind plac- 
ing a time limitation on his speech? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to continue for 10 or 12 minutes. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the John- 
son administration has been taking a 
savage pummeling for the last year or 
more over our involvement in Vietnam. 
Much of this has been undeserved and 
very unfair. Some of it, such as the 
chant— 

LBJ, LBJ, How many kids have you killed 
today? 


Comes close to a new low in mindless 
indecency. 

I resent that sort of attack on the 
President of the United States. 

But far more important than the mat- 
ter of taste and good manners is the 
fact that most of this criticism has been 
misdirected. It has been largely aimed 
at pinning upon Lyndon Johnson the re- 
sponsibility for getting us into the mess 
in Vietnam, ignoring, and in some cases 
intending to divert attention from, the 
responsibility of others and previous ad- 
ministrations. I suggest that when Presi- 
dent Johnson took office there were fewer 
options left open to the United States 
than during any previous administra- 
tion back to and including that of Presi- 
dent Truman. 

Before Mr. Johnson became President, 
American troops had been committed to 
the war in substantial numbers. More- 
over, the United States had acquiesced 
in, if it did not actually encourage, the 
overthrow of the Diem government on 
the ground that a better successor gov- 
ernment could be found; thereby, as one 
observer recently pointed out, the 
United States had incurred for the first 
time a moral responsibility in Vietnam. 

President Johnson can hardly be 
charged with major responsibility for in- 
volving us in Vietnam. We were already 
deeply involved when he entered the 
White House. 

Furthermore, I have come, reluctantly, 
to be more and more firmly convinced 
that at no time during the Johnson ad- 
ministration has there been, and that 
there is not now, any real opportunity 
for negotiation settling the war except 
on the basis of giving up U.S. objectives. 
Max Frankel’s closely reasoned and 
thoughtful article on this subject in the 
New York Times magazine of April 30, 
last, seems to me unanswerable. And so 
the criticism that Mr. Johnson has been 
unwilling to negotiate, or has “hardened 
his bargaining position,” is, I believe, un- 
justified. 

I do not like criticism to be unfair 
whether it is directed at a member of 
my own party or another. 

But the really serious thing about these 
unwarranted attacks on Mr. Johnson is 
that they have largely obscured his fail- 
ures in the conduct of the Vietnam war. 
The attention of the public and of the 
critics has been diverted from the serious 
inadequacies and shortfalls in the admin- 
istration’s operations in Vietnam. These 
inadequacies and shortfalls are the di- 
rect responsibility of President Johnson. 
Unless they are corrected there is grave 
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danger that the whole effort in South 
Vietnam will collapse. 

Less than a month ago, Ward Just, a 
reporter for the Washington Post, ended 
a stint of 18 months in Vietnam with the 
following grim assessment: 

This war is not being won, and by any 
reasonable estimate, it is not going to be 
won in the foreseeable future, It may be 
unwinnable. 


Ward Just is one of a number 
of highly perceptive American newspa- 
permen whose reports, individually and 
collectively, afford by far the best picture 
one can get of what is actually going on 
in Vietnam and what the future holds 
in that unhappy country. 

Everything I saw during my recent 
visit to Southeast Asia and in conversa- 
tions with a variety of people both before, 
during, and since my visit, confirms the 
basic soundness of Ward Just’s somber 
appraisal. 

Overall, progress in the revolutionary 
oo program is scarcely notice- 
able. 

A highly respected American who had 
been working in the program and its 
predecessors for years was asked recently 
by a group of newsmen at a farewell 
gathering how long it would take to win 
the hearts and minds of the South Viet- 
namese peasants. He ventured, with 
great hesitancy, that at the present rate 
of progress it might perhaps be done in 
10 years. There are a number of reasons 
for this and I shall discuss some of them 
shortly. 

Before I do, however, it is necessary to 
dispel any idea that there is some quick 
and relatively easy way out. And here we 
have to remember that the question be- 
fore us now is not whether we should 
have gotten into Vietnam in the first 
place. We did intercede and our present 
choices are even more limited now than 
those faced by Mr. Johnson at the outset 
of his administration. 

They are, in brief, to withdraw, to es- 
calate, or to stick it out. 

I do not believe that we can withdraw. 

I came to this position with great re- 
luctance because, like so many Ameri- 
cans, I had been hoping against hope 
that I would find it possible in some way 
to justify our cutting our losses and end- 
ing our involvement in Vietnam at one 
stroke. 

But as Edwin O. Reischauer, 
former Ambassador to Japan, 
written: 

We have allowed the stakes to escalate, 
until now our withdrawal would seriously 
shake confidence in our word and would be 
interpreted as a great triumph for the Com- 
munist program of immediate world revolu- 
tion. This in turn would encourage further 
warfare and instability throughout Asia. 

If we withdraw. . . we are likely to have to 
pay a much greater price in the long run, 
since this could encourage more guerrilla 
“wars of national liberation” and discourage 
those who would withstand them. The least 
unsatisfactory course would seem to be our 
present one of limited warfare to pacify 
South Vietnam, and economic and political 
development to build up a government and 
society more resistant to internal subversion. 
But this will be at best a long, slow and pain- 
ful process. 


Barbara, Ward said substantially the 


same thing a few weeks ago in a speech 
in Washington: 


our 
has 
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To pull out of Viet Nam is not a serious 
option at this time. 


She went on to say that to pull out 
would be an admission that wars of na- 
tional liberation succeed and this would 
be a blow not only to the Atlantic powers 
but also to Moscow, “whose whole case 
against Peking is that wars of national 
liberation are too risky since they cannot 
be won without precipitating nuclear 
war.” 

Even such a critic of U.S. policy as 
David Halberstam, former New York 
Times correspondent in Vietnam, has 
noted: 

Any decision we make in Viet Nam will be 
watched closely and will affect other coun- 
tries in the area. 


This is true, and it illustrates a posi- 
tive side of our policy. 

In my discussions with citizens and 
officials of a number of countries in 
Southeast Asia outside Vietnam, I found 
substantial evidence that China’s neigh- 
bors have taken heart from our com- 
mitment to help preserve the independ- 
ence of South Vietnam. There is at least 
the beginning of a movement toward re- 
gional cooperation, primarily now in 
economic matters, but which holds prom- 
ise of the eventual emergence of an ef- 
fective Asian force for the protection of 
the independence of the nations in that 
area. 

But if we cannot pull out, what of 
escalation? 

I am convinced that escalation of the 
war carries very great risks with little, 
if any, increased prospect of success. 
That is why I have urged—and I still 
urge—that we confine the bombing of 
targets in North Vietnam to those having 
a direct bearing on the infiltration of men 
and supplies into South Vietnam. 

Similarly, I very much doubt that the 
answer to Hanoi and the Vietcong is a 
substantial increase in American military 
manpower in South Vietnam over that 
now scheduled as, it is said, the President 
is being told by his military advisers. 

The nearly one-half million of our 
men now on the ground have by their 
very presence inevitably generated or 
exacerbated a host of conditions, rang- 
ing from anti-Americanism to inflation, 
that compound the difficulties we face. 

And the more we undertake to do for 
the Vietnamese, the less they can and 
will do for themselves those things which 
only they can do. 

The essential—and still largely miss- 
ing—factor in Vietnam is security for 
the villages and hamlets in which most 
of the people live. The security that is 
lacking is no less psychological than 
physical in kind; to provide security is, 
therefore, no less a political than a mili- 
tary challenge. 

It is, in short, an indigenous problem 
to which there must be an indigenous 
a Only the Vietnamese can do the 

ob. 

In fact, however, they are not yet doing 
it—not yet. With some notable excep- 
tions, the military forces of South Viet- 
nam, numbering more than 600,000, have 
thus far failed in this task. 

There are many reasons for this fail- 
ure: weakness of motivation, inadequate 
and wrongly directed training, too few 
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good leaders at every level of command, 
a tradition of corruption. 

None of these is easy to remedy; weak- 
ness of motivation is perhaps the most 
difficult. This has many causes. Some are 
longstanding and deep-rooted, such as 
regional and religious hostilities, and a 
traditional suspicion of central govern- 
ment. 

Some are more recently derived: low 
pay, for example; favoritism; the pau- 
city of opportunity for advancement, 
and, perhaps most importantly, the fail- 
ure of the current government to instill 
in the people an acceptance of its legiti- 
macy and right to govern and a feeling 
that they have a stake in its success. 

To correct these conditions is enor- 
mously difficult, though a start has been 
made. But both the South Vietnamese 
Government and we have to do a great 
deal better if we are to win out. It is to 
this that we must direct our best efforts, 
rather than the substitution of Ameri- 
cans for the Vietnamese. 

Subject to a clear demonstration by 
our defense experts of an overriding mil- 
itary necessity, I believe we should avoid 
the introduction of additional American 
forces beyond those presently scheduled. 

This conclusion is by no means mine 
alone; it accords with the views of a 
number of the best informed and most 
experienced persons with whom I have 
discussed the subject in recent months, 
both at home and during my visit to the 
Far East. 

Our goal must be to insist upon maxi- 
mum effectiveness of both civilian and 
military resources of South Vietnam in 
the “long, slow, and painful process” of 
helping the Government of South Viet- 
nam to bring security and stability to its 
people and to win their confidence and 
support. Upon our success in this de- 
pends the attainment of the very objec- 
tive we seek—the establishment of an in- 
dependent and viable nation in South 
Vietnam. 

What this administration needs, then, 
is not more berating for having gotten us 
into the Vietnamese war or for its alleged 
unwillingness to negotiate or its asserted 
insensitivity to signs of willingness to ne- 
gotiate on the part of the enemy. What 
it needs is for all of us to concentrate on 
the kind of job it is doing in its conduct 
of the total war effort. Here its respon- 
sibility is its own and its accountability 
is total. 

Toward the end of his article Ward 
Just has this to say: 

The Johnson Administration has got its 
priorities badly out of joint in this war. 
Pressed by the generals and other tradition- 
alists, it has attempted to win the war on 
the cheap, by forcing Hanoi to the bargain- 
ing table; by destroying her means of pro- 
duction. 

This strategy has its corollary in the South 
in the indiscriminate use of artillery fire 
at night and literally hundreds of air 
strikes a day. The most severe side effect of 
the first is that it diverts attention from 
the essentials, a shift to a notion that some- 
how the war in the South can be won in the 
North. The second practice argues that ma- 
chinery is a substitute for hard slogging. 
Anyone who has watched how hard the 
slogging is knows the compulsion to substi- 
tute machinery for it. But it won't work. 

If as much effort and money were put into 
retraining the ARVN (South Vietnamese 
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Army), reforming the bureaucracy and forc- 
ing the generals to prosecute corrupt col- 
leagues as are put into dropping bombs on 
the country, there is more than a fair 
chance that the Americans could pull it 
Of, om. 


This prescription must be followed. It 
is the only one, I believe, that holds real 
promise of accomplishment of our ob- 
jectives. 

Finally, a problem that has plagued 
Americans in South Vietnam from the 
beginning is still unresolved. We must 
come to grips with it, and quickly, too. 

The problem is how much influence 
we should attempt to exercise upon the 
South Vietnamese leaders to get them 
to do the things we are convinced must 
be done if our common goal is to be 
realized. 

I think we must, once and for all, make 
up our minds that we must exercise the 
full weight of our influence on every 
important issue, whether it be to restrain 
the personal ambitions of military lead- 
ers, to force reforms both in the civilian 
and military establishments, to reduce 
the corruption and get rid of the cor- 
ruptors, to limit censorship to a mini- 
mum instead of permitting its use with- 
out restraint as a campaign tool and for 
other improper purposes, to restore vigor, 
discipline, and morale to the Vietnamese 
armed forces and get them doing their 
job. 

All this and much more must be ac- 
complished if we are not to see the whole 
Vietnamese effort bog down in complete 
chaos and eventual failure with effects 
which will last for decades and will be 
felt far beyond that remote and rela- 
tively tiny area of the world. 

It has been said on this point, in high 
circles within our Government as well 
as elsewhere, that in truth the United 
States has very little capacity to influ- 
ence the South Vietnamese Government 
because our prestige is already so deeply 
involved that we cannot withdraw. It is 
said that the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment knows this and will laugh at us 
if we tell them that unless they meet the 
minimum requirements we see as essen- 
tial we will no longer continue our as- 
sistance. In short, that we must accept 
whatever the South Vietnamese do and, 
beyond complaining, we can do nothing 
about it. We have, it is said, no “lever- 
age.” 

This is an intolerable position. We 
must not accept it. We have, and we 
must maintain, the right to withdraw 
from Vietnam if it is clear that despite 
our best efforts the Vietnamese them- 
selves will not permit the accomplish- 
ment of the objectives we both seek. 

This would be a catastrophe. But there 
is little, if any, chance to prevent cata- 
strophic failure in South Vietnam ex- 
cept by using all our influence and all 
our efforts in the ways I have indicated. 
If this is done, I believe, with Ward Just, 
that this most difficult undertaking can 
succeed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp arti- 
cles written by: Edmund Stillman, New 
York Times magazine, June 18, 1967; 
Max Frankel, New York Times Magazine, 
April 30, 1967; Ward Just, Washington 
Post, June 4, 1967; and Edwin O. Rei- 
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schauer, former Ambassador to Japan, 
Look magazine, April 4, 1967. 

In this connection, Mr. Reischauer 
testified on January 30 of this year be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee further developing his ideas in 
regard to U.S. policy in Asia, including 
the situation in Vietnam. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a report in the 
Washington Post, May 20, 1967, of a 
speech by Barbara Ward before the 
Women’s National Democratic Club, and 
an article by David Halberstam, New 
York Times Book Review, April 1967. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times Magazine, 
June 18, 1967] 


THE SHORT Wan AND THE LONG WAR 
(By Edmund Stillman) 


The war in the Middle East has thrown 
into glaring relief the essential sentimen- 
tality and disorientation of the contempo- 
rary United States in world affairs. It came 
at a time when the United States was deeply 
involved in war in Southeast Asia in defense 
of national interests that have never been 
rigorously explained, under cover of legalities 
that have never been precisely defined—but 
a war justified, in general terms, as antiap- 
peasement and the honoring of pledges. 

The American reaction to the Egyptian 
blockade of the Strait of Tiran was curiously 
different. Despite the categorical nature of 
previous diplomatic guarantees to Israel, giv- 
en after the 1956 Sinai campaign, the United 
States moved ponderously, demanding the 
auspices of a 15-nation ad hoc alliance prior 
to taking action—whatever that action was 
to be. This was to temporize in a fashion that 
bore more than a fanciful resemblance to the 
behavior of the demoralized Western democ- 
racies facing the Fascist powers’ histrionic 
threats in Ethiopia and Central Europe dur- 
ing the nineteen-thirties. 

The interest of a small state—admittedly 
at this point only its marginal interest in ac- 
cess to the Red Sea by a tiny merchant ma- 
rine, but pregnant with ultimate threat— 
was to be compromised in favor of general 
peace. Only in its attitude toward the mili- 
tary power of the United Arab Republic and 
the Arab world did the State Department 
significantly differ from prewar Whitehall. 
No one in Washington feared Nasser as a 
military opponent, but behind the Arab de- 
mands loomed the threat of the Soviet Union, 
or so it was felt. 

Reading the signs of an ultimate threat, 
the putative victim made a pre-emptive at- 
tack. Here the script departs from the orig- 
inal. The result was an Israeli victory and an 
American demand for an immediate cease- 
fire—a “recourse to reason” within the con- 
text of the most generalized call for a basic 
settlement in a region so inflamed by polit- 
ical and national passions that the combat- 
ants and their sponsors cannot even agree 
on a common definition of the stakes. 

This is the fundamental contrast. In Viet- 
nam, the United States, directly involved and 
paying a heavy cost, rejects the notion of an 
early negotiated compromise that would 
recognize the existence of the enemy Viet- 
cong's interests. Instead, the United States 
pushes for a military solution to a complex 
civil turmoil in which American interests are 
only problematically involved, although our 
native allies are incompetent and weak, and 
the war, in fact, is not being won. 

In the Middle East, Israel is, in the world 
view, America’s protégé and, in the Arab 
view, an outpost of American imperialism, 
however much Washington’s wish is to be a 
friend to all parties. Yet Washington’s sen- 
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timental reaction is to deplore others’ use 
of force to settle serious issues comparatively 
easy to define—namely, the issues of free 
access to the seas and the end of border raids 
across Arab-Israeli frontiers. 

This is the American reaction even though 
in the Middle East it is the hostile forces that 
are weak and America’s protégé that is com- 
petent in war, The brutal fact is that some 
wars are better and more reasonable than 
others. It is true that the Arab defeat will 
rankle, but so greatly inflamed were Arab 
passions that it is not certain the Arabs’ 
bitterness against Israel has been sig- 
nificantly increased. Indeed, clear-cut defeat 
might smash the Arab world’s pathological 
illusionism and serve as the beginning of wis- 
dom. A plausible effect would be to free real- 
istic Arab politicians to negotiate a compro- 
mise, for, so long as the Arab world believes 
it can destroy Israel, no Arab politican can 
safely call for peace. 

The sentimentality and unrealism—some 
might say the latent Phariseeism—of a na- 
tion that employs force sometimes casually, 
as at the Bay of Pigs and in Santo Domingo, 
and yet deplores its use by others are easy 
enough to demonstvate. But there is another 
characteristic of contemporary American for- 
eign policy that is less easy to define—a gen- 
eralized anxiety about change, the poten- 
tially damaging aspect of any change, that 
sometimes finds a contrary expression in in- 
terventions that do not count feasibility and 
the cost of failure. This has been a besetting 
American error in Southeast Asian affairs, 
and is dangerously likely to influence United 
States policy in the Middle East in coming 
months. 

Thus the initial reaction in Washington 
to President Nasser’s tendered “resignation” 
following Egypt’s defeat was one of acute 
anxiety—for what might succeed him—just 
as the rumored possibility of the fall of Nikita 
Khrushchey in the aftermath of the Cuban 
missile fiasco and his failure to bring the 
Chinese ideologues to heel elicited exagger- 
ated fears in the State Department that 
someone “even worse” waited in the wings. 

Policy today is too often calculated in 
terms of sponsoring or strengthening one 
or another internal faction, even though 
it is the business of governments to deal 
with governments—with what is permanent 
in the relations between states rather than 
with what is evanescent. Sensitivity to the 
personality of foreign statesmen is one thing, 
but for the purposes of diplomacy a nation 
ought to be taken as an external, corporate 
identity. What is permanent are the politi- 
cal and economic interests, the geography 
of a nation, its power—rather than the 
murky and often unknowable jungle of in- 
ternal society and politics. 

In these terms, giving limited economic 
and military aid and assigning limited num- 
bers of advisors to the Government of Ngo 
Dinh Diem, the South Vietnamese state, was, 
as events have proved, unwise, but it was 
not folly. To acquiesce in and even encour- 
age a coup d’etat against him on the grounds 
that a better successor Government could 
be formed was not mere folly; it was mor- 
ally wrong. By doing so, the United States 
for the first time incurred a moral respon- 
sibility in Vietnam. Diem, however reaction- 
ary, whatever his egregious faults, was at 
least a quasi-authentic voice of Vietmamese 
nationalism. The Government of Nguyen 
Cao Ky that is our client today is hardly 
that, but a mere facade for an overwhelm- 
ing American military intervention that 
guards a state that is not a state against the 
chaos that the United States, with its mas- 
sive economic and social intervention, as 
much as anyone else has let loose. 

It has been argued that a chief reason for 
the American intervention in Vietnam has 
been the need to demonstrate the validity 
of the United States’ word. Whatever the 
legalities of the argument may be (at what 
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time and under what conditions were these 
commitments made?), with nearly 450,000 
men deployed in Vietnam the practical ef- 
fect has been to cut down the United States’ 
ability to intervene elsewhere. For the nation 
to commit so large a portion of its forces to 
a peripheral war has its dangers, but one 
happy consequence of the heavy American 
involvement in Vietnam has been a reluc- 
tance to deploy United States air and ground 
forces in the Middle East—as did the Eisen- 
hower Administration following the Iraqi 
revolution of 1958, to no great and lasting 
effect. 

Yet interventions need not be purely phys- 
ical. If, now that the military situation seems 
less explosive and the danger of Soviet in- 
tervention rather remote, the United States 
by diplomatic action and covert pressures 
seeks to repeal the current diktat of force 
and ensure a return to what would be sub- 
stantially the situation before the war 
erupted, it will become gravely responsible 
for the aftermath. A too close involvement 
with the details of settlement, a demand that 
general diplomatic assurances be accepted 
by Israel once again in lieu of the advan- 
tages achieved on the battlefield, can only 
make the United States in honor a primary 
military guarantor of the settlement. Yet 
that settlement, however achieved, is all too 
likely to prove unstable. 

To argue for an American spirit of com- 
parative aloofness now is not to argue for 
isolationism or to scoff at international solu- 
tions to political crises. It is to argue for es- 
sentially the same spirit of detachment in 
the aftermath of the Israeli military vic- 
tories that prevailed in Washington as the 
crisis loomed. It is to note that the United 
Nations record in the Middle East is not 
a good one; that as an empirical matter, 
rather than an assertion of faith, the United 
Nations, in which today the Afro-Asian states 
are heavily represented, has not been un- 
biased on Middle Eastern issues. 

In the Middle East the new methods of se- 
curity-keeping have not worked well, so that 
a return to traditional methods of seeking 
security cannot simply be dismissed out of 
hand as a return to an obsolete law by those 
whose own security is not threatened—and 
who have shown themselves prone to uni- 
lateral action when their private interests are 
at stake. 

Indeed the victories won by the Israelis 
are hardly unwelcome. True, they do nothing 
to right the manifest wrongs of the Arab 
refugees or to address the Arab states’ far- 
from-trivial argument that while historically 

has uted the Jews, it is the 
Middle East that now pays the bill. But 
history is full of disappointment and in- 
justice. They are the normal stuff of the 
life of nations; what one cannot plausibly 
reverse must be accepted. Three disastrous 
military encounters with Israel have only 
enlarged the Jewish state and strengthened 
its claim to authenticity. 

To appreciate the distinction between po- 
litical fantasy—the dream of exterminating 
Israel—and reality is not merely a callous 
prescription for the spiritual and mental 
health of Arabs. The United States, too, will 
have to come to terms with reality—the 
reality of a vast yet finite power, and of a 
world in which no nation gets its heart's 
desire, In the American case, this is likely 
to mean the disappointment of a bitter com- 
promise, damaging to national pride, that 
will finally end the war in Vietnam, 

What the Israeli victories have done is to 
puncture the rhetorical violence of the Nas- 
serites, and so to impair the general climate 
of aggression. And in a world which the 
United States evidences a profound anxiety 
over the Communist states’ continuing 
rhetoric of violence and revolution, the Is- 
raeli victories have served to humble the So- 
viet Union and China. Their pretentions to 
sponsor, guide and protect revolutions have 
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been as sham— at little direct cost 
to the United States, in contrast to the seem- 
ingly endless United States commitment to 
discredit Communism in Southeast Asia. 

A stable politics in the Middle East is 
hardly likely to develop in the wake of the 
Arab humiliations but it is difficult to see 
how Communism can make much headway 
in the ensuing turmoil now that the chief 
Communist states have done so little for 
those they incited. For Arabs, the bluff that 
lay behind the Soviet reinforcement of naval 
units in the Mediterranean, plainly designed 
to intimidate the United States at small cost, 
is likely to rankle for years to come. Smart- 
ing from defeat, even as they vent a tradi- 
tional anger at Washington and London, the 
Arab intelligentsia are more likely to blame 
Moscow or Peking than themselves. 

But the effects of these victories extend 
beyond the Middle East. To the degree that 
even post-Stalinist Russia has been prone 
to reckless intervention in distant regions— 
as in the Congo disorders in 1961 and in the 
Caribbean in the autumn of 1962—the out- 
come has been one more lesson in reality. 
In the days and weeks to come we may ex- 
pect the Soviets to attempt by severing rela- 
tions, by conditional threats and vague warn- 
ings, to recoup lost prestige. 

The loss of more than $1-billion in mili- 
tary ald may be only a minor matter to the 
Soviets. But the instability and incompe- 
tence of Egyptian and Syrian forces call into 
question the utility of the often near-hys- 
terical Afro-Asian regimes as instruments of 
Communist policy against the West. To this 
extent, the turn of events in the Middle East 
can only hasten the day when the Soviet 
Union, abandoning its pretentions to oversee 
universal revolution, takes up its proper role 
as a great Eurasian state, ambitious and dif- 
ficult no doubt, but ambitious and difficult 
in traditional terms. 

The American responses to the Middle East 
crisis and the Southeast Asian crisis have 
been very different in outward form, yet 
there is a common denominator: a persistent 
inability to comprehend the scope of en- 
demic violence in the world and a persistent 
unwillingness to see a purely local balance 
of forces emerge without the direct interven- 
tion of the United States. Happily insulated 
by history, the United States barely under- 
stands the irrationality of these tradition- 
ally unreasonable regions, all the while press- 
ing on them plausible solutions for con- 
structive” substitute activity—the sensible 
pursuit of economic development and gain— 
in a world peopled by idealist fanatics who 
would rather die than submit to reason“ as 
Washington defines reason. 

In this American inability to make con- 
tact with the darker impulses of the world 
there is an element of real nobility—and real 
tragedy. America is a kind of historical acci- 
dent, a place where a popular revolution 
brought forth reason, not a reign of terror; 
where 18th-century concepts of political rea- 
son and the innate goodness of mankind 
(once subject to wise laws) not only survive 
but draw powerful support from the testi- 
mony of material abundance and practicing 
democracy, only a little marred by the plight 
of the submerged poor and by racial vio- 
lence. Yet wealth and democracy do not 
place America in emotional contact with the 
fantasy ideologies of state power that agl- 
tate the Middle East and Asia. 

No doubt, America’s political strength and 
its immense material power derive from the 
habit of reason as much as from the inher- 
rent natural resources of the land. But the 
habit of reason is far from being universal. 
In effect, the virtues that endow the United 
States with its immense strength—its ca- 
pacity to affect distant events in the world— 
rob America of the understanding necessary 
to deploy that power well. 

If the world sought the things that Amer- 
loans believe in, it would be possible to 
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mitigate the world’s violence. Unfortunately, 
what agitates Afro-Asia today is not, as the 
sentimental argument would have it, a mere 
revolution of rising expectations; it is not 
merely a desire for political dignity and a 
just share in the world's wealth. 

Afro-Asia reacts today against a centuries- 
long humiliation—its subjugation, not merely 
to the white man's empires, which are gone, 
but to the powerful technological civiliza- 
tion of the West, which endures and is fun- 
damentally destructive to inherited native 
values and self-respect. The mere presence 
of an alien civilization—even while the 
Middle East, for example, covets the tech- 
niques of power which that alien civili- 
zation uses—is why the Arab states, hardly 
without exception, speak of Israel as an 
outpost of neo-imperialism. They would do 
so whether or not Israel were neutralized 
and denied political and military alliances 
and arms from abroad. 

That is also why dispatching nearly half 
a million American troops to Vietnam (in 
this sense, Negro paratroopers are as alien 
as white Americans) has not checked the 
Vietcong movement, but fed it. However 
much the United States would like to ignore 
distinctions of language, culture and race, 
America does not belong to the conceptual 
world of Afro-Asia and, for Afro-Asians, has 
pitiably little of relevance to say. 

Nor does the tragedy end there. For the 
curious fact is that the United States’ almost 
pathological anxiety about change has led 
to a strange inversion of isolationism. Instead 
of blocking out an alien world, fending it off, 
modern America has accepted a kind of uni- 
versal responsibility and embarked on a cam- 
paign of almost universal scope. 

In crude terms, a kind of interventionist 
mania has developed, so that no issue is 
taken as alien to America, or as engaging our 
interests only tangentially. According to the 
new internationalism, there is no remote 
cause in today’s world, no second- or third- 
order crisis, no situation in which the Amer- 
ican presence plausibly harms rather than 
aids solution. Granting that isolationism was 
a great evil, well-ended, it does not follow 
that the proper alternative to isolationism is 
megalomania, Yet it is this aspect that Amer- 
ican interventionism sometimes takes on. 

The hard truth is that for all the goodness 
of the American intention, for all the alli- 
ances and territorial guarantees, for all the 
blood, for all the billions in economic aid, we 
have not done much that is truly positive 
for the Middle East or Southeast Asia. One 
might plausibly argue that the United 
States—by involving these marginal areas at 
a fever pitch of nationalism in the confron- 
tation with the Soviets—has helped enlarge 
the cold war. 

Certainly we have overestimated the dis- 
cipline and centralization of the Communist 
movement; we have grievously underes- 
timated the effective resistance that hyper- 
nationalism, if it is allowed legitimate ex- 
pression, can oppose to Communism. The 
trouble is that the United States too often 
by its suffocating presence has strangled that 
hypernationalism at birth. 

There are more areas in the world holding 
their own against Communism and aggres- 
sion, without direct United States aid and 
intervention, than it is fashionable to num- 
ber in today’s Washington. Abstention—a 
pragmatic and reluctant interventionism—is 
an austere doctrine for Americans, but it 


may well be we must learn to practice it 
more. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 30, 1967] 
How Lone WILL. Ir Last? 
(By Max Frankel) 
WaSHINGTON.—How long will it last? How 
could it possibly end? Will bombing 
Haiphong make them say “Ouch” or Nuts“? 
Will grazing Hanoi soften them up or merely 
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annoy? Let's pacify. Let's mortify. 
escalate so as to negotiate. 

In most wars, the armchairs are full of 
generals refighting every battle, recasting 
every strategy, second-guessing every field 
commander. But Vietnam, being different in 
virtually every other sense as well, has also 
produced a new kind of kibitzer—the arm- 
chair diplomat. The galleries to this war are 
crowded mostly with mediators who second- 
guess, not the warriors but the negotiators, 
and spin many an intricate design not for 
winning the war but for ending it. 

Senator Robert F. Kennedy would end the 
bombing briefly. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
would stop the shooting unilaterally. Gen. 
James Gavin would huddle in enclaves. Sen- 
ator Wayne Morse would summon the United 
Nations. Senator J. W. Fulbright has eight 
points. Secretary-General U Thant has three. 
Walter Lippman has varlatlons on one. The 
New York Times editorial page has one after 
another. 

Most of the sideline proposals represent a 
degree of protest against the war or the mili- 
tary tactics with which it is being waged. 
Invariably, however, the amateur suggestions 
have been borrowed, imitated or supplanted 
by the diplomacies of the belligerents—Ho 
Chi Minh's four points and Dean Rusk’s 14— 
so that at any one time there are usually more 
peace plans than bombs in the air. 

What is more, a large number of the side- 
line brokers really abhor the sedentary role. 
Ministers, journalists, scholars or officials of 
wholly uninvolved or even uninterested gov- 
ernments periodically leap from their arm- 
chairs and fly about the world seeking out 
the combatants, carrying messages to and 
fro, adding their own interpretations of what 
they hear, or think they hear, and propound- 
ing yet another formula for peace. 

In the spirit of referees everywhere, these 
intermediaries generally profess objectivity, 
and often make a good claim for it, thus in- 
curring the wrath of now one side, now the 
other. Washington has learned to hide its 
scorn and to speak respectfully even of the 
once deeply resented U Thant, although 
President Johnson and Secretary Rusk still 
mumble contemptuously about all the “self- 
appointed candidates for the Nobel Peace 
Prize.” 

Yet the same kind of peace games are 
regularly played also inside the American 
Government and, if recent hints are to be be- 
lieved, inside the Government of North Viet- 
nam. Both are regularly confronted, it seems, 
by “scenarios” to step up the war, to step 
down the war or, in various ways, to inter- 
rupt the war—all presented as the quickest 
way to conclude the war. 

So insistent are the discussions of how best 
to end the war, it is sometimes forgotten that 
all the active belligerents have a prior in- 
terest in winning the peace, not simply 
making it. In fact, the fighting itself is often 
dismissed by the mediators as a matter quite 
separate from the quest for a settlement, In 
some quarters, every new form of military 
pressure is automatically deemed hostile to 
peace; in others, every suggestion of striking 
a bargain is seen as a betrayal of the military 
cause. 

The result of all this is that the prospects 
of peace are, like the objectives of war, being 
debated in a semantic jungle as dense as the 
most overgrown terrain in Vietnam itself. 
Every day someone is urging one side or the 
other to escalate or to deescalate, to de- 
augment and to disinfiltrate, to pause tem- 
porarily or unconditionally and, above all, 
to negotiate. On paper, at least, it is time to 
defoliate. 

This war, like any other, could end in a 
dozen different ways, planned or unplanned, 
the result of the war itself or of some wholly 
irrelevant development far away. We can only 
guess how it will end and when, but some 
sense of the possibilities and probabilities 
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underlies every informed choice of tactics on 
all sides. 

The semantic defoliation might best begin 
with the genus neg-otium, the Latin root of 
“negotiate,” meaning not easy.” 

A hawk wanting to sound reasonably dove- 
ish—Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor while serving as 
United States Ambassador in Saigon—once 
said of Vietnam that all wars end by negoti- 
ation. Whatever his hopes at the time, the 
general knew better, of course. Wars do not 
always end by negotiation. They also end in 
capitulation or annihilation or both. And 
if you asked a Vietnamese below the age of 
25, he might speak from the fullness of his 
experience and reply that some wars never 
end. 

If there is any point in speculation about 
whether this war will ever end, and how, it 
would help to ban the word “negotiate” al- 
together. It was once both meaningful and 
respectable, but of late it has become the 
catch-all slogan of all too many irrecon- 
cilable notions. Men who really dream of 
total military victory, like Premier Nguyen 
Cao Ky of South Vietnam, offer to “negotiate” 
while really imagining only some ceremony 
of surrender. Men who really wish the United 
States would just get out, like Walter Lipp- 
mann, talk of “negotiation” because they 
deem the word politically more neutral than 
“withdrawal.” 

Indeed, for the major antagonists in the 
war, periodic offers to “negotiate” have been 
largely extensions of the military conflict— 
verbal and diplomatic ploys aimed at achiev- 
ing a more advantageous battlefield position. 

In his recent letter to President Ho, Presi- 
dent Johnson offered relief from the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam and assurances of no 
further American troop build-ups in South 
Vietnam if only Hanoi would let the Com- 
munist forces of 280,000 men fight unsup- 
plied and unreplenished against the allied 
forces of one million. And President Ho 
replied that if the bombing of his country 
stopped unconditionally, he might consider 
talking about how the 450,000 American 
forces are to be withdrawn from the battle 
as the first step toward a settlement. 

One can argue about this or that inter- 
pretation of this or that element in the 
avalanche of peace proposals. But it is no 
mere coincidence that throughout the war, 
the most vigorous invitations to “negotiate” 
have come from the side that saw itself in 
a militarily superior, or at least potentially 
superior, position—North Vietnam until Feb- 
ruary, 1965, and the United States since 
April, 1965. And the potentially weaker side 
has been reluctant or downright deaf. 

Now one side, now the other, has been 
only too willing to “negotiate” what 
amounted to a face-saving retreat by the 
other, and both sides have clearly understood 
this, even when the armchair peacemakers 
around the world have not. 

At various times, in fact, both sides have 
been confident that a mere agreement to 
“negotiate” by the other would significantly 
injure the morale of its military forces and 
allies, so that getting the enemy's agreement 
to “negotiate” has at times been this war's 
direct equivalent of his crying uncle.“ 

Back in the autumn of 1964, when Hanoi 
was offering peace talks while the Johnson 
Administration gagged every time it tried to 
pronounce the word “negotiation,” Secretary 
Rusk once remarked that the anti-Commu- 
nist forces were then so weak and near to 
total defeat that he would rather just quit 
and run than “negotiate” his own humilia- 
tion. 

And similarly today, as they confidently 
propose “negotiation” to the Communist 
side, American Officials think that the same 
logic is probably at work in Hanoi. Deep 
down, they believe—and also hope—in Wash- 
ington that when North Vietnam comes to 
terms with its own predicament it will choose 
to quit the battlefield as quietly as it ar- 
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rived rather than sign an agreement that 
would define the proportions of its failure. 

“Negotiation” in its original sense meant 
“not easy,” that is, a difficult process of bar- 
gaining in which parties who want some- 
thing roughly comparable from each other 
sit down and haggle about the price and the 
wording of the contract. If ever both sides in 
a war need peace badly enough simulta- 
neously, then the conflict may well end in a 
bargain that leaves both equally satisfied or 
frustrated or both. But we had better call 
this process “bargaining” to distinguish it 
from the now debased slogan of “negotia- 
tion.” The concept of a hard and difficult 
bargain is useful also because it vividly 
suggests that a real deal is far from the only 
possible end of the Vietnam saga. 

A bargain requires a coincidence of inter- 
est and a balance of power that is only 
seldom achieved in war diplomacy—and 
rarely recognized in time even when the coin- 
cidence occurs. Americans have not genu- 
inely bargained for the end of a war since 
1815, and even that war's settlement with 
the British merely acknowledged a military 
stalemate and left most of the real issues 
for subsequent resolution. 

The prospects for a bargain in Vietnam 
are especially remote because on each side 
of the conflict there are allies pursuing 
noticeably different objectives. Thus, the 
conflict really encompasses two distinguish- 
able—though no longer separate—wars. It 
is hard at present even to imagine how they 
could be sortied out in a bargain involving 
the four principal belligerents. 

One war is between the so-called National 
Liberation Front (N.L.F.) and the so-called 
Government of South Vietnam, or more ac- 
curately, Army of the Republic of Vietnam 
(AR. V. N.). It is a battle for power—for ter- 
ritory and, above all, direct authority over 
the people living in the southern half of Viet- 
nam—waged by military, political and eco- 
nomic means. 

Unfortunately for those who are trying to 
design a deal, or even merely to blow the 
whistle and arrange a standstill, this war 
has not produced two readily definable en- 
campments between whom the spoils of ter- 
ritory and population might be divided. 
Neither the NL. F. nor the AR. V. N., rules ef- 
fectively in clearly delineated or contiguous 
hunks of territory or over divisible groups of 
people. They hold a town here and a village 
there, reign in a province there and a district 
here, control a road by day or a river by 
night. 

Not now, and not in the foreseeable future, 
therefore, can the fighting between them be 
ended by any conceivable scheme of parti- 
tion, as in Laos five years ago. 

Nor is there any significant third or neu- 
tral force in South Vietnam to which the 
two rival forces might be persuaded or com- 
pelled to submit. The N.LF. and the 
A.R.V.N. are the only two effective “national” 
institutions that could even pretend to pow- 
er in South Vietnam, and their writ rarely 
extends farther into the countryside than 
the length of their bayonets. 

War No. 2 is between North Vietnam and 
the United States. Though bloodier than the 
first, it is nonetheless an ancillary contest in 
which each side is trying to defeat, or at 
least to nullify, the power of other so as to 
leave itself free to assist its ally in war No. 1. 
The second war has not only complicated 
the tactics of the conflict, it has raised the 
stakes by injecting the prestige of two proud 
Governments. Moreover, to real interests, it 
has added issues of principle (“wars of lib- 
eration must be defeated once and for all“) 
and ideology (“anticolonial wars are just 
and thus inevitably successful’). And be- 
hind each of the ancillary contestants there 
now stands a host of allies, involved in vary- 
ing degrees, with varying stakes in the out- 
come. 

Not only the four principal antagonists 
but at least a dozen other nations could now 
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rightly claim a seat at a Vietnam peace con- 
ference. And even if they ever did manage 
to come together, the presence of the Soviet 
Union and Communist China alone—alleged- 
ly on the same side of the table—would 
quickly plunge the meeting into cacophon- 
ous chaos. 

Those who call for “negotiations” cannot 
shake off these realities. They may, nonethe- 
less, try to arrange a real bargain but they 
must deal with the real issues to be bar- 
gained about, not merely with the simple 
notions of finding a time and place for a 
meeting. 

The problem, as they say in professional 
diplomatic establishments, is substantive, 
not procedural. There are already ample 
channels of communication between Hanoi 
and Washington, direct and indirect through 
other capitals and governments, as the John- 
son-Ho exchange showed. The N.L.F. and the 
A. R. V. N. could probably exchange messages 
between any two waiters in a Saigon hotel. 

Nor is there any shortage of intermedi- 
aries, professional or amateur. Besides the 
wandering minstrels, and journalists, there 
are the Canadian Indian and Polish members 
of the International Control Commission for 
Indochina shuttling around the capitals of 
the region, including Hanoi and Saigon. 
There are the so-called co-chairmen of the 
1954 and 1962 Geneva Conferences on Indo- 
china, the Soviet Unions and Britain; dozens 
of nonaligned and moderately aligned gov- 
ernments seeking peace or merely self-impor- 
tance; U Thant, and even the International 
Committee of the Red Cross. 

Their inquiries and invitations to peace 
talks have produced a record of rejections 
and conditions by one side or the other that 
clearly suggests no lack of understanding. In- 
deed, the record suggests that the bellig- 
erents have understood each other only too 
well. No mere lack of communication and 
no mere insistence on ceremony has blocked 
the path to peace. The central issue remains 
what it was as this war began, and it remains 
the focus of contest: Who shall hold sway 
in South Vietnam? 

That problem, not some exaggerated sense 
of protocol or pride, accounts for the cele- 
brated reluctance of the United States to 
deal directly with the N.L.F. and for the less 
celebrated but equally firm refusal of North 
Vietnam to deal with the leaders of the 
A.R.V.N. If either of the contestants in the 
second war were to deal with the enemy’s ally 
in the first war, it would be conceding an 
essential piece of the peace—a share of the 
power in South Vietnam that both the N.L.F. 
and the A.R.V.N. continue to claim exclu- 
sively. 

Who talks to whom is thus not a minor 
matter of form but something close to the 
essence of the conflict. 

In this situation, only two types of bargain 
are really conceivable. 

To end the first war by compromise, the 
N.L. F. and the AR. V. N. would have to agree 
to share power in some kind of genuine coali- 
tion arrangement. “Coalition,” too, is a tricky 
word because the virtual defeat of one side or 
the other might some day be concealed in 
a clearly pro-Communist coalition such as 
those that rule in Eastern Europe or a clearly 
anti-Communist coalition of the type some- 
times seen in Western Europe. But a real 
compromise in the foreseeable future would 
require a real coalition of a kind never 
before effectively constructed anywhere be- 
tween Communists and non-Communists, 
even in situations of lesser passion. 

The coalition arranged for Laos at the Ge- 
neva Conference in 1962 is not an apt prec- 
edent. It never worked in fact, and it 
worked on paper only because a middle-of- 
the-road, or so-called neutralist, faction 
could be assigned a central role in the 
coalition, and because a virtual demarcation 
line could be drawn between the territories 
held by Communist, non-Communist and 
anti-Communist forces on the ground. 
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The advocates of a bargain in Vietnam 
must face up to the design of a viable co- 
alition, So far, they have not done so and 
none of the major parties to the war has 
given them any ground for hope. The United 
States Government decided long ago that a 
coalition was unworkable, undesirable and 
therefore unacceptable. The military leaders 
of South Vietmam have said they would 
never agree to a coalition, The leaders of the 
National Liberation Front have spoken of 
a coalition, but never of one that would 
assign even a minority place to their princi- 
pal antagonists in Saigon and usually only 
of a coalition in which they would have a 
dominant voice. 

Senator Kennedy came close to proposing 
a coalition in his first critical appraisal of 
the war more than a year ago, when he said 
the Vietcong would eventually have to be 
offered a “share” of the power in South 
Vietnam, but he backed away from sugges- 
tions that he meant a Laotian-type of co- 
alition and has let the idea languish without 
further development. No one else has de- 
veloped it either. 

It has been suggested in many quarters 
that the political and ethnic and religious 
factions of South Vietnam might yet work 
out an acceptable means of governing them- 
selyes if only they were left to their own 
devices or if a Buddhist Government were 
deliberately installed in Saigon in place of 
the military and encouraged to bargain di- 
rectly with the N.L.F. 

The trouble with this is that neither the 
Buddhists nor any other faction has demon- 
strated any capacity to organize or admin- 
ister a larger portion of South Vietnam than 
the A.R.V.N.; on the contrary, the indica- 
tions are that the A.R.V.N. would forcibly 
destroy such a movement, if only in the in- 
terests of physical self-preservation. Nor 
have any of the anti-military and anti-Com- 
munist groups shown themselves capable of 
dealing constructively with the NL. F. or will- 
ing to defect to do it. There simply is no 
meaningful third force around which to 
build. 

The United States’ answer to this problem 
has been to encourage the transformation 
of the present military Government into a 
more civilian, more legitimate and more 
charitable regime that might eventually 
come to resemble a “third force.” By en- 
couraging the proclamation of a new Con- 
stitution, the holding of national elections 
and a policy of national reconciliation or 
amnesty, the officials of Washington and 
Saigon hope gradually to lure many of the 
N.L.F.’s political and military cadres to their 
own ranks, or at least toward more conven- 
tional and peaceful political contest. 

But such reconciliation is a long-range 
process. And if it worked, it would really rep- 
resent a military and psychological as well 
as political defeat for the N.L.F., resulting 
in a bogus, rather than genuine, coalition 
with supremacy assured for the anti-Com- 
munist forces. 

The only other conceivable bargain that 
could be struck in the near future would be 
almed at ending war No. 2 between North 
Vietnam and the United States. 

Since neither seems willing to leave the 
South Vietnam battlefield to the other, such 
a bargain would have to arrange for their 
simultaneous and genuine withdrawal from 
the contest, leaving the N.L.F. and the 
AR. V. N. to slug it out alone. This has been 
the objective of most of the “negotiating” 
formulas advanced from the sidelines over 
the years. 

Such a bargain is obstructed, first, by the 
reluctance of both North Vietnam and the 
United States to withdraw from the conflict, 
even in a fair deal, so long as their respec- 
tive allies, the N. L. F. and the A. R. V. N., would 
be left to the mercy of the other, Something 
close to perfect parity between the rival 
South Vietnamese belligerents would have to 
exist, or be thought to exist, if Hanoi and 
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ashington are to be persuaded to keep 
hands off at this late 5 

Even if some prolonged period of delicate 
balance could be imagined, a second major 
difficulty would develop around the mean- 
ing of “hands off” or “withdrawal.” 

Would every “Northerner”—that is, even 
a native Southerner trained in guerrilla war- 
fare in the North and then sent South again 
to fight—have to retire from the battlefield 
before North Vietnam was considered to 
have withdrawn from the war? 

Would every C.I.A. agent or other American 
“adviser” have to sail for home before the 
United States was considered to have with- 
drawn? 

Could neither side ship weapons and am- 
munition to its allies in the continuing war 
No. 1? And if not weapons, uniforms? Or 
medical supplies? Or rice? 

And who, conceivably, could inspect and 
enforce such unimaginable restraint by two 
Governments that have already spent so 
much blood and treasure in their respective 
interventions? 

Yet these are the issues that would have to 
be resolved in the design of an ancillary bar- 
gain to end the ancillary war in Vietnam. 

The seed of such a deal was perhaps 
planted in the Manila declaration of the 
United States and its allies last October, 
promising that American forces would be 
withdrawn “as” the North Vietnamese with- 
drew and as the level of violence “thus” 
subsided. The last of the Americans, it was 
promised after some logistic calculations, 
could be shipped out within six months after 
the last of the North Vietnamese had 
departed. 

This declaration, however, was more in the 
nature of a vague assurance that the United 
States sought no permanent bases in Viet- 
nam than a serlous bargaining position. The 
horrendous difficulties of defining the prop- 
osition and of policing such an arrangement 
have left Hanoi and Washington equally, 
and understandably, cold to it. 

So much, then, for a direct bargain in 
which any two or all four of the main an- 
tagonists would deal more or less equally 
with each other in arranging a major reduc- 
tion or total cessation of the fighting. A 
“negotiated” or genuinely bargained settle- 
ment does not now loom among the more 
likely prospects. Nor did it ever. 

This is a conclusion that can be reached 
even by those who about the origins 
of the war, the nature of the war or the 
wisdom of United States involvement in it. 
Barring gross ineptitude by one of the nego- 
tiating parties, no conference-table bargain 
can ever achieve what the soldiers and other 
men of power have failed to achieve. 

In Vietnam today, there is neither a de- 
cisive victory by one side nor a stable, well- 
nigh unbreakable stalemate of the two 
sides. Each side still expects either its own 
victory or the enemy’s exhaustion and these 
are not attitudes that can be translated or 
bargained into a settlement. 

The result, as the most sober men on both 
sides have long recognized, is a bitter and 
determined war of attrition, a negotiation 
by fire. 

To recognize that fact is not to condone it, 
but the overwhelming odds are that one of 
the sides in this war will have to be forced 
and mightily persuaded to yield effective 
rule in South Vietnam to the other before 
the war can end. 

Such an end may ultimately be ratified at 
one or more surrender ceremonies disguised 
as “negotiations” or it may simply happen 
through the stealthy retreat of the North 
Vietnamese and their allies, 

Either kind of end could come through an 
important change in the context of the 
war—the death of one or more of the most 
persistent advocates of the war in Hanol or 
Washington or their effective political de- 
feat at home or a sudden choking off in the 
supplies of war due to upheaval in Moscow 
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or Peking or economic depression in the 
United States. 

Any such dramatic event—comparable to 
the death of Stalin, which seemed to clear 
the way for acceptance of stalemate in 
Korea—could lead sooner than anyone now 
expects to the withdrawal of the United 
States or North Vietnam, since neither would 
risk conquest or subjugation even if it quit 
entirely. But upheavals cannot, by defini- 
tion, be predicted. Each side maneuvers to 
be in position to take advantage of such a 
break, but in the meantime it must reckon 
on altering the balance of power in South 
Vietnam by direct and bloody action. 

To force an end of the war by direct action, 
both sides must think in terms of the risks 
and opportunities of fighting a significantly 
larger or wider war, a significantly smaller or 
more limited war, or the kind of war euphe- 
mistically called more of the same.“ 

The N.L.F. and the A.R.V.N. are now fight- 
ing at virtually peak capacity, militarily and 
politically. A more intensive war, therefore, 
could result only from the action of their 
respective allies. 

North Vietnam could send the bulk of its 
300,000-man army to join its 50,000 troops 
in South Vietnam, thus risking the virtually 
total destruction of its country from much 
more massive bombing by the United States, 
a much larger, more or less conventional 
ground war against a still further augmented 
allied force in the South and possibly a 
counterinvasion of its territory. 

It would be risking enormous losses and at 
least eventual military defeat against the 
rather slim chance that a much bigger war 
would be suddenly repudiated or abandoned 
by the United States. 

Communist China or the Soviet Union or 
both could further intensify the war by in- 
tervening openly with “volunteer” or regular 
forces, but they would thus risk retaliation 
against their home territories while, at best, 
prolonging the war and denying the United 
States an outright victory. Only the rapid 
escalation of such an enlarged war toward a 
worldwide or nuclear conflict could so 
frighten all parties that it would increase 
rather than further injure the chances of 
compromise. 

With every form of Communist escalation 
certain to be matched or doubled by the 
United States, it seems much more likely that 
the Communist tacticlans would seek advan- 
tage in a smaller war of sporadic guerrilla 
assault, terror and political action, aimed 
not so much at winning or ending the con- 
flict as at prolonging it past the point of 
American endurance. 

Taken to its logical extreme, this strategy 
could even lead to a North Vietnamese de- 
cision to quit the war altogether—though 
only temporarily—by ylelding South Viet- 
nam and somehow bargaining most Ameri- 
can troops out of the country while planning 
to mount a new assault a few years later, 
when Washington would have turned its 
attention to other matters and presumably 
lost all taste for a resumption of the war. 

There have been some suspicions in Wash- 
ington that this is precisely what the Rus- 
slans have urged upon North Vietnam, and 
that at least a few leading officials in Hanoi 
have been willing to listen. 

To guard against this possibility, the 
United States has placed ever more emphasis 
on the political and economic measures that 
could assure the survival of a non-Commu- 
nist Government in Saigon and arm it to 
withstand such a future challenge without 
permanent American occupation. However, 
having paid so dearly for such a North Viet- 
namese withdrawal and for such a respite in 
the South, it is unlikely that the United 
States would soon abandon South Vietnam 
to its fate until it felt sure of a peace of at 
least some years. 

This leaves North Vietnam and the N.L.F. 
with only the choice of a major capitulation 
or “more of the same.” By yielding South 
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Vietnam to the A.R.V.N. forces, the Commu- 
nists could probably buy an amnesty for their 
own fighters in the South and guarantees of 
both economic help and physical security 
from both the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

But unless their fortunes in war deterio- 
rate rapidly in the next few months—as some 
Americans insist they will—the Communist 
leaders are unlikely to seek such an end until 
they have tested the persistence of the United 
States through the 1968 election campaign 
and perhaps even longer. 

President Johnson, for one, is convinced 
that North Vietnam is waiting to win in 
Washington what it cannot win on the battle- 
field; that it remains obsessed by the mem- 
ory of that 100-to-1 shot that scored in 1954 
when political collapse in Paris preceded the 
military collapse of the French forces in Viet- 
nam. The visible unpopularity of the war in 
the United States, the active opposition of in- 
fluential men and commentators and the 
heady notion that conquerors from afar can 
always be outwaited by defenders of the 
homeland may indeed sustain the Commu- 
nist forces beyond all rational military cal- 
culations. 

The accumulated grievances of two dec- 
ades, the mistrust of the European white 
man, the ignorance and suspicion of all West- 
ern contracts and of the previous Western- 
style negotiations in Geneva in 1954 may 
well endow North Vietnam with the tradi- 
tional strength of the weak, the sense that 
survival itself is at stake and that only the 
enemy has anything left to lose. Hanoi could 
easily find virtue in the necessity of simply 
hanging on. 

So far, at least, the Johnson Administra- 
tion has been similarly unwilling to risk a 
significant enlargement of the war. It has 
been urged by some of its officials to attack 
more diligently the routes and even the 
sources of North Vietnam's military supplies, 
accepting the risk of harming Soviet ships or 
a direct Soviet or Chinese intervention. 

The larger the war, it has been said, the 
more decisive the American military superi- 
ority. The greater the danger of a Soviet- 
American clash, it has also been said, the 
greater the incentive for Moscow to force 
Hanoi to settle or quit. Such an end may yet 
be sought by the United States, but less 
from calculation than desperation. For the 
moment, Washington does not appear to feel 
so much pressure that it will rush to that 
most precipitous brink. 

Also before the Administration are pro- 
posals for fighting a drastically curtailed 
kind of war, including a long or indefinite 
pause in the bombing of North Vietnam and 
experiments with cease-fires and stand-stills 
and retreats to enclaves in South Vietnam. 

The answers in Washington to these sug- 
gestions is that too many important military 
battles are being fought and too many polit- 
ical efforts have been mounted now in South 
Vietnam for the United States to inhibit 
or handicap its own troops. Even if gradually 
reciprocated by North Vietnam, the Admin- 
istration argues, such restraint would leave 
the Saigon regime under guerrilla and terror 
attack before it has had time to consolidate 
its rule over significant portions of South 
Vietnam. 

Instead, the United States has decided 
to continue to wear down the insurgents by 
bombing them into endless flight around 
the difficult terrain of South Vietnam, de- 
stroying their military installations and 
secret supply depots, killing or luring into 
defection as many as possible and thus 
winning time for the creation of a more 
viable society and government. 

That is why the intensified American mil- 
itary action is being accompanied by strong 
pressure for political evolution, reform and 
economic stability and development, even 
in the midst of war. 

How, then, will it end? By attrition in 
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South Vietnam or by now unimagined ac- 
cident in Moscow or Hanol or Washington 
or Peking. 

How soon? Probably not soon, even if the 
pace of combat subsides remarkably. For 
even if the United States is right in think- 
ing itself to be the stronger side now, it 
cannot hide from the Communist forces what 
President Johnson knows and concedes. 

Though the American military situation is 
considerably strengthened, he said recently, 
and though South Vietnam's political matu- 
ration will prove helpful, “I think we have 
a difficult, serious, long-drawn-out, agoniz- 
ing problem that we do not yet have the 
answer for.“ 

For the “other side,” as it is called, the 
problem must appear still more difficult, 
serious, long-drawn-out and agonizing. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 4, 
1967] 


Tus War May BE UNWINNABLE—STAFF 
WRITER Warp Just Has LEFT SAIGON AFTER 
REPORTING THE WAR IN VIETNAM FOR THE 
Past 18 MontHs—Tuis Is His ASSESSMENT 
OF THE FIGHTING, BOTH FOR TERRITORY AND 
FOR THE MINDS OF MEN 

(By Ward Just) 

Saicon.—This war is not being won, and 
by any reasonable estimate, it is not going to 
be won in the foreseeable future. It may be 
unwinnable. 

Frustrated at the resiliency and resources 
of the enemy, the Administration revises its 
rules of engagement and widens the war. 
South Vietnam, unstable at best, threatens 
to become unmoored altogether. 

The Americans and the Saigon government 
have not been able to dispel what one offi- 
cial calls “the revolutionary atmosphere.” It 
persists, and it is the property of the Com- 
munists. Non-Communist Vietnamese refuse 
to place themselves in the center of the 
struggle. 

“Man is so made that he never whole- 
heartedly risks his life fighting for an illu- 
sion,” Saigon newspaper publisher Dang Van 
Sung said in 1963. He may willingly die for 
an illusion.” 

There are few illusions left in Vietnam, 
least of all among the non-Communist 
Southerners. The Vietcong may not be re- 
garded as marauders, but they are no longer 
saviors, yet the roots of revolution are deep 
in the peasanty. Thirty billion dollars and 
thousands of dead men have not bought us a 
better illusion, one around which the popu- 
lation can rally wholeheartedly. 

The middle class sees the country being 
torn apart by a war machine fitted not to 
counter insurgency but for what Gen, Wil- 
liam C. Westmoreland correctly calls a war of 
attrition. To Vietnamese, it seems a case of 
killing a man in an auto accident to save 
him from cancer. 


THE IRRELEVANCE OF TIME 


Among the Americans, what is missing is 
a sense of purpose and a sense of priorities. 
No one can agree on what the situation in 
Vietnam is, except that it is surely unsatis- 
factory. 

No one can say with any certainty that the 
Allies are a quarter or a half or three-quar- 
ters down the road. No one can say whether 
it is the end of the beginning or the begin- 
ning of the end or, indeed, whether units of 
time have relevance in Vietnam. 

Five officials of the American mission, all 
close friends with access to the best infor- 
mation available here, decided a few months 
ago to take an informal accounting of the 
situation in Vietnam. They assembled at 
noon over pots of hot coffee and in the best 
academic tradition assigned each other 
themes. 

One man took revolutionary development; 
another, combat operations; a third, the 
effectiveness of the government. Before be- 
ginning, however, one man thought there 
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ought to be an agreed estimate of the over- 
all situation. They fell to talking of that and 
did not rise until shortly after 7 p.m. 

“You wouldn’t believe the divergence of 
view,” one of them said later. “We finally 
managed to get everyone more or less to- 
gether. We drafted a weasel-worded state- 
ment that came out, I guess, on the very light 
side of optimism.” 

Or the very light side of pessimism, de- 
pending on the turn of mind, all having to 
do with “resolution” of “the situation,” 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 


There are no measurements here, only at- 
titudes. And in trying to sum up 18 months 
in Vietnam, there are no movements this 
way and that and no deep-going themes. 
There is only incident: 

On the basis of the evidence, American 
Officials have decided that the Revolutionary 
Development cadre program is workable. This 
is not to say that it will work, but that it can 
work. In some places, it is working, and in 
other places it is not working. Generaliza- 
tions are difficult. 

Prime Minister Ky and Chief of State 
Thieu, now locked in a struggle for the Presi- 
dency, are on a collision course. Senior Amer- 
ican diplomats believe there will be no col- 
lision because Vietnamese generals have told 
them that the army will stay out of it. Other 
Americans are skeptical. 

The incidence of mental breakdown among 
American civilian officials in Vietnam is ris- 
ing. No one has isolated the causes, 

The rifle range at the base camp of the 
25th Infantry Division at Chuchi, 20 miles 
west of Saigon, is insecure and frequently 
under sniper fire. Recruits cannot use it for 
weapons testing unless they are accompanied 
by a patrol. The division has been at Chuchi 
12 months, 

Only one field grade officer in the South 
Vietnamese army has been wounded leading 
troops into battle in the past three years. 
He is Gen. Cao Van Vien, the current chief 
of the General Staff, who was wounded as 
a young colonel three years ago. He was re- 
cently given a silver star by Gen. Westmore- 
land. 

The new American military compound at 
Tansonnhut is expected to cost more than 
the Rayburn Building on Capitol Hill, or 
about $100 million. And there are no swim- 
ming pools. 

AN ALIEN CONCEPT 


Verbs in the Vietnamese language have no 
tense changes, The verb is the same whether 
past, present or future, and is modified by 
a second word. This says something for the 
Vietnamese mentality and its sense of time, 
but for Americans here (including this one) 
that is a tertiary matter. Only a handful un- 
derstand the language well enough to use it 
in sophisticated discourse. 

No one can understand the shooting war 
in Vietnam because the correspondents have 
not devised a calculus for measuring it as 
a continuum, The military is worse, profess- 
ing to find significance in the corpse count 
and mistaking valor for progress. 

The war is now reported by correspondents 
as Broadway is reviewed by drama critics. 
Each operation is a production of its own, 
unrelated to its predecessors. It is reviewed 
on its own merits, because there are no other 
standards of judgment. 

When the Marines assaulted Kienhoa Prov- 
ince in the Delta, correspondents were on 
the beach to greet them—Walker Kerrs and 
Harold Clurmans in fatigues—awaiting the 
sound of gunfire. Communists killed, weap- 
ons caches uncovered, villages searched. 

If there are very few Communists killed 
and no weapons uncovered, and the Marines 
thrash around for ten days without any sig- 
nificant meeting, the correspondents can 
write, as this one did, that the operations 
was “said ... publicly and privately ... to 
be unsuccessful.” 
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OLD CHARLIE KICKS, TOO 


So the battles erupt: small ones in the 
Delta, larger ones in the Highlands, the larg- 
est of all in the First Corps, and none of 
them battles for terrain or control of popu- 
lation but for men and supplies. 

“If we keep going at it like this,” said a 
young Marine lieutenant at the Demilitarized 
Zone last weekend, my kids are going to be 
fighting this war.” 

He had been in Vietnam nearly a year, and 
was asked what progress he saw. We're sure 
kicking hell out of old Charlie,” he said, “but 
old Charlie sometimes kicks hell out of us. I 
guess I don't see the progress because I am 
too close to it.” 

Frustrated, angry, bewildered at the in- 
ability of American flrepower to contain “old 
Charlie,” the military puts ever more in- 
credulous schemes in train. Invade the DMZ. 
Bomb Hanoi. Mine Haiphong harbor. Land at 
Vinh. And none of them bear on winning the 
war in South Vietnam except as they mar- 
ginally impede the ability of the enemy to 
send men and supplies south. 

These are sideshows introduced by authors 
who sense that the main plot is slipping and 
losing the velocity required to hold the at- 
tention of the electorate. The insurgency 
seems impossible to beat back, so you invade 
the Demilitarized Zone. Half the province 
chiefs in the country are corrupt, half the 
Vietnamese army won't fight, so you bomb 
Hanoi. 

A former Premier of South Vietnam sat at 
lunch in the Caravelle Hotel the other day, 
cut into an “entrecote grille,” sipped an 
American beer and pronounced sadly, “The 
problem isn't the North Vietnamese army; 
it's the South Vietnamese government." 

THE FRONT-LINE VIEW 

But tell that to the Marines fighting in 
Quangtri Province or the Fourth Infantry 
Division 30 miles west of Pleiku. They are 
fighting North Vietnamese infantry splen- 
didly equipped with modern Chinese weap- 
ons, well-disciplined, fanatically dedicated. 
Those troops have come down from the 
North, and somehow the flow must be 
stopped. There must be a tourniquet some- 
where. 

The bombing of the trails from the North 
Was supposed to stanch the flow, but it 
failed. Now the planners want to dig a ditch 
from the South China Sea to western Laos. 
These planners make a plausible case for it— 

can make a plausible case for anything 
in Vietnam—but somehow common sense 
throws up its hands. Is a ditch really the 
answer? Perhaps it is. 

Intelligent men have been wrong before. 
They said that American troops would not 
fight well in Vietnamese jungles; they have. 
They said that jet aircraft was useless 
against the guerrilla; it isn't. They said that 
B-52 strikes were inconsequential, no more 
than jungle-busters; they aren't (“and at 
only a million dollars a raid,” an official said 
aryly). 

Maybe a ditch would prove its worth. 


THE LONG, SLOW SLOG : 

In South Vietnam, the heavy weaponry, 
the tanks and aircraft more often than not 
make the headlines, but it is the long, slow 
slog that makes the war. 

The time was early March, 1966. Two bri- 
gades of the First Cavalry Division were op- 
erating out of Bonson in northern Binhdinh 
Province. The company was moving very 
slowly, the Vietcong just ahead of it. From 
time to time, the retreating enemy would 
leave a man behind to squeeze off a sniper 
round. 

We were walking through bombed out vil- 
lages and carefully tended rice fields. The 
company was taking two casualties an hour 
from the snipers. The company commander 
was new and not certain how he would 
proceed. 
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The faces of the villagers bewildered him. 
The faces were opaque, but occasionally you 
thought you saw a trace of a smile. 

We were walking along a footpath with the 
villagers standing along the side. One old 
woman had been injured and blood came 
from a cut on her face. 

An exhausted sergeant who had seen 
friends killed that day, had been under fire 
himself and had walked four hours through 
heat so wet and oppressive it fell like a 
heavy blanket, stopped before an elderly vil- 
lager. The rest of the company went on, but 
the sergeant stood and stared at the old man. 

The two stood watching each other, the 
sergeant from Columbus, Ga., and the old 
man from a village in Vietnam. The Ameri- 
can pulled up his M-16 rifle, the light auto- 
matic weapon manufactured by Colt of Con- 
necticut and said to be the finest rifle the 
American forces have ever fielded, and leveled 
it at the old man's chest. 

The Vietnamese began slowly to weep, 
somehow without losing his dignity or break- 
ing the stare. Wisps of beard grew from wat- 
tled chin and neck. Then his legs began to 
shake. His hands involuntarily jerked up- 
ward in the Vietnamese expression of wel- 
come, or of prayer. 

The American's jaw went very tight and 
the blue eyes went cold and blank. He moved 
the gun barrel so it was an inch or two from 
the old man’s breast-bone. It lasted long 
enough for the American to take the cigar- 
ette out of his mouth and drop it on the 
ground, Then it passed and he put the gun 
down. 

The gun was pointed at the ground and 
the sergeant moved his face around to see 
where his platoon was. A few of them were 
watching him. “Hell!” he said to the old 
man, “Go on and get back to work, I ain’t 
going to kill you.“ 

He hefted the rifle and walked on, and the 
villager stayed, still expressionless, still shak- 
ing uncontrollably. He had come as close 
as man can come to death. 


A DIFFERENT WAR 


A tough and talented woman came to Viet- 
nam last year to write war correspondence. 
She did her homework very well and ended 
up one night at Maj. Gen, Jack Norton’s din- 
ner table at Ankhe. 

Norton was the commanding officer of the 
First Cavalry Division and set one of the 
best tables of any fleld commander in Viet- 
nam. The woman writer had known him in 
World War I, but that had been a different 
war. 

Norton was very solicitous that the woman 
not get hurt. In fact, wherever she went, she 
found tough, experienced American officers 
who were concerned for her safety, “Charlie 
is everywhere,” they would say. She couldn't 
understand it. 

In World War II, as a war correspondent 
she lived in the trenches with a steel helmet 
along with the rest of them. The danger was 
equal. You went where you had to go and 
took your chances along with everybody else. 

She recalled to Norton a mortar attack 
they had both survived in France. There had 
been no solicitousness then. There had even 
been—and here there is certain to be mis- 
understanding, but I know no other word— 
a certain exhilaration. 

Now there was no exhilaration, only a kind 
of clammy “Charlie-is-everywhere” psychol- 
ogy. There was no sense, the woman said, of 
fighting the good fight, It all seemed so un- 
equal. 

What she meant was that the Americans 
had assembled the most formidable fighting 
force in the world to defeat half-naked na- 
tives. This was the effect, leaving aside for 
the moment that the half-naked natives were 
remarkable fighters, and seldom half-naked. 

But they possess no fighter-bombers, no 
B-52’s. In mid-1966, they had no heavy ar- 
tillery. They did not command a single heli- 
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copter, and there was no cold beer or instant 
medical attention in the field. 

They launched sporadic mortar attacks, 
but there was nothing like the long-barreled 
175 guns at Glolinh just south of the Demili- 
tarized Zone. Those guns sit there in full 
view and fling shells into North Vietnam. 
There was just “Old Charlie,” who assaulted 
at night, and sometimes ambushed by day, 
and melted away. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL PRICE 


The game becomes frustrating. A price is 
paid for the sort of military superiority we 
have built in this country, and that price 
is a certain psychological imbalance. Ameri- 
cans know all about fair play, and this game 
isn't being played fairly. 

There is, of course, no other way to play 
it. A war is not a football game or a tennis 
match, and points are not given away so that 
the participants may feel more evenly 
matched. But there is a psychological price 
to pay, and the Americans are paying it. 

“Why won’t he come out and fight?” ask 
the young colonels and majors newly arrived 
in Vietnam. He stays back, playing a tight, 
nasty game: night mortar attacks, assassina- 
tions of government officials (149 so far this 
year), a grenade in a bar, sniping, infiltra- 
tion, 

To counter, the Americans bring their 
heavy artillery and air power to bear. The 
Americans have flights of B-52s, but the 
North Vietmamese have a rocket accurate 
enough—or lucky enough—to hit (as one did 
the other week) ten feet from the bed of 
Brig. Gen. Ike Ryan, the commander of Task 
Force Delta, at the forward Marine command 
post at Dongha, ten miles south of the De- 
militarized Zone. 

The woman writer found an unnatural ap- 
prehension among American troops. It was a 
result of both overestimating and under- 
estimating the enemy, and of seeing un- 
matchable power brought to bear without 
seeming to be working. 

I did not at first understand what the 
woman meant. Later, when I read Michele 
Ray’s account of how the Vietcong behaved 
during an air strike, I would know a little 
more of what she was getting at. As the 
bombs fell and the Communist soldiers 
crowded into a tiny cave, Ray wrote, there 
was laughter. 


NO SIGN OF CRACKING 


It is easy to make supermen of the Viet- 
cong. Surely they have taken more punish- 
ment than any other revolutionary army in 
history. And while captured documents and 
prisoner interrogation reports show that 
there is disillusionment and pain, they do 
not yet show that there is despair. There is 
no evidence of a crack, least of all among 
the fresh fighters from the North. 

The problem is seen in a better perspective, 
however, when it is realized that the Amer- 
icans and the Saigon government have an 
incomparably more difficult job than the 
Communists. The Saigon government must 
administer the country, fight an offensive 
war and assemble a social revolution. 

Saigon must deal with the fractured Viet- 
namese society, from Thich Tri Quang on 
the left to Father Hoang Quynh on the right, 
but must also deal with dissatisfied civil ser- 
vants, get the rice to market, protect the 
population, educate the children and some- 
how deal with the Americans. 

The Communists do not have these prob- 
lems, which are the problems of responsi- 
bility. They do not have to administer a 
country or fabricate a social revolution. They 
have the patent on social revolution, perhaps 
largely because they have not yet had to 
make it work. They are heirs to the Viet- 
namese nationalist tradition. 

The objectives are to stay alive, keep con- 
trol of the machine, intimidate collaborators, 
hit the Americans and the ARVN at times 
and places of their own choosing (an increas- 
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ingly difficult assignment) and wait. While 
they are waiting, they are enduring terrible 
hardships. 

It is not the best of all possible worlds in 
Vietnam today to be a Vietcong. But some 
ways it is worse to be a supporter of the gov- 
ernment, or anyway a supporter of the war 
against the Vietcong. The Communists can 
say with justice that they had the war won 
before the Americans got into it. It is the 
Americans who reversed its course and must 
bear responsibility for what is now happen- 
ing. 

Saigon must, for its part, demonstrate that 
the war is worth winning and that life will 
somehow be better when the Communists 
are defeated. Most educated Vietnamese be- 
lieve this, but for the average man who has 
eyes to see and ears to hear, it must strain 
credulity. Not that the Vietcong are to be 
preferred, but the war has gone very far. 
Anything would be better. 


A TOUGH AUDIENCE 


The veteran was sitting crosslegged on 
the stone floor of the airport waiting room. 
It was hot and crowded and dirty, and we 
were all waiting for the 5 a.m. flight to 
Pleiku, Flares were up on the eastern edge 
of the field. 

The veteran was dressed in blue pajamas, 
hic back against the wall and surrounded 
by six grinning Vietnamese Rangers. Rangers 
are among the toughest Vietnamese troops, 
not celebrated for their sensitivity. It is said 
that villagers would rather be protected by 
the Vietcong any day than by Rangers. 

The veteran was sightless. His sockets 
were raw gashes in a shallow face which was 
scarred and shiny, as if polished. Both hands 
were missing, and a foot. He had obviously 
been hit by a mine or a grenade, and I looked 
at him and wondered how he had lived 
through it. 

But he seemed cheerful. He was looking 
from side to side with the sightless eyes, 
waving the stumps, telling the story. The 
Rangers were listening seriously, as one 
listens to an experienced older brother or 
someone entitled to respect. The veteran was 
telling them how he had been wounded. 

The story went on for ten minutes, with 
most of the Americans in the room averting 
their eyes. The veteran spoke very excitedly. 
Occasionally, one of the Rangers would ask 
him a question, and he would think about 
it, and answer slowly. He stopped finally and 
pawed at his eyes with a wrist. 

One of the Rangers lit a cigarette and 
carefully placed it in the wourded man’s 
mouth. Then he put the package of cigar- 
ettes in the breast pocket of the blue pa- 
jamas. They stood there laughing until it 
was time to board the plane, and then one 
of the Rangers took the veteran by the arm 
and helped him to the bus. They were to- 
gether all the way to Pleiku, laughing and 
smoking cigarettes. 

THE MULTIPLE GOVERNMENT 

There is no more complex matter in Viet- 
nam than the Vietnamese government, which 
is in reality two—some say three—govern- 
ments. 

There is the military regime of Nguyen Cao 
Ky, and the corps commanders and province 
chiefs theoretically responsive to it. But un- 
der the regime there is a vast layer of French- 
trained civil servants who work in a world 
unconnected with the war or the Americans. 

They record’ natural deaths, births, mar- 
riages, deeds. They process traffic tickets and 
collect a few taxes. They exist in a world 
quite apart from the rulers. 

It is often impossible to know which lever 
to pull to get action. The ministries in Sai- 
gon often exist principally as a vehicle for 
payment of salaries. The one truly opera- 
tional ministry is the Ministry of Revolu- 
tionary Development, now headed by Gen. 
Nguyen Duc Thang. 
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Thang’s ministry is responsible for the 
Revolutionary Development cadres, which 
are financed by the Central Intelligence 
Agency. What Thang says presumably goes, 
unless Ky or the CIA say something differ- 
ent, in which case it doesn’t go. 

To the extent that the junta (a Spanish 
word, incidentally, meaning “together” and 
thus, in the context of the Ky government, 
inappropriate) governs, it governs through 
the corps commanders, the province chiefs 
and the ReDey Ministry. 

The level of leadership, both in Saigon and 
the provinces, is low. The primary problem 
is corruption, The top jobs in the provinces 
and districts are often for sale, at prices said 
to range from a quarter of a million piastres 
in a poor proyince to a million and a half 
in a rich one. 

In the opinion of some observers here, the 
corruption problem will not be solved until 
all the money is gone. And at the rate the 
Americans are putting money into Vietnam, 
that millennium is some distance away. 

BEWILDERING LARGESSE 

Deeper than corruption, though, is the in- 
capacity of the Vietnamese to absorb Lyndon 
Johnson's Great Society, a concept not ex- 
actly rooted in Asian tradition or especially 
congenial to it. 

In Washington, the President can ask why 
there aren’t more schools. In the provinces, 
the problem is more complex. Are there 
books? Teachers? Who will build the school? 
Does the village need one? Want one? How 
much “squeeze” (local jargon for graft) 
must be taken off the top? 

The bewildering variety of American pro- 
grams, from advisers on tax collection to ex- 
perts in animal husbandry to projects in- 
volving health, auto repair and journalism, 
is beyond the capacity of the Vietnamese to 
absorb. The Americans are trying to stuff ten 
pounds of sugar into a five-pound bag. And 
the bag more often than not is labeled 
Made in America.“ 

What the Vietnamese want is not bigger 
and better rice crops or even handsomer 
schools, but social justice and security. 
United Nations Ambassador Arthur Gold- 
berg found this out when he came to Saigon 
in March. 

An enterprising Embassy official arranged 
for a meeting between Goldberg and Saigon 
student and youth leaders, These leaders are 
not often sought out by the Embassy, and 
the last meeting between them and a promi- 
nent American—Vice President Humphrey— 
was very nearly a disaster. 

The students told Goldberg that there was 
no social justice In Vietnam, and that was 
the trouble. What did the students mean by 
that, the Ambassador asked. “Corruption in 
the government,” one said bluntly. Beyond 
social justice, one young government official 
told the Ambassador that Vietnamese more 
than ever had the feeling that the war had 
become an American war with Vietnamese 
on the outside looking in. 

A DIFFICULT CONCEPT 

The students emerged depressed, and one 
said later that Goldberg did not appear to 
understand what they meant. If that was 
true, the Ambassador is not alone. Vietnam- 
ese intellectuals, particularly young ones, are 
not always easy to follow. They appear to 
want the Americans to dispose of the gen- 
erals, win the war, liquidate all holdings in 
Vietnam and exit as quickly as possible—all 
simultaneously with as little dislocation to 
Vietnamese society as possible. 

It comes easy, after a year and a half of 
watching the money-grubbing cyclo drivers 
and bartenders, the insistence of the street 
vendors and the massive indifference of 
much of the armed forces, to place the blame 
for the inertia in this war principally on the 
Vietnamese, or anyway on the Vietnamese 
leadership. 
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But it is not that simple in Vietnam, Noth- 
ing is. The most attractive Vietnamese in the 
country is in many ways the Prime Minister, 
Nguyen Cao Ky. Since he began to regard 
himself as presidential material, he has be- 
come crafty, which has detracted some from 
a kind of blitzkreig honesty that once per- 
mitted him to say, “In Vietnam, 85 per cent 
of all rumors are true.” Since the principal 
rumor at the time was an outrageous story 
about himself, the comment showed a lot of 
class. 

Americans, particularly American military 
officials, tend to forget that the Vietnamese 
are laughing most of the time. They em- 
barrass easily, and have a highly developed 
sense of the ridiculous. The war, or as many 
of them call it, “the situation in Vietnam,” 
strikes many of them as intrinsically mad, 
an East Asian theater of the absurd where, 
almost without anyone's realizing it, a full- 
scale war has erupted, and no one can quite 
say what is being fought for, or over. 


DEMONSTRATIVE 


My Vietnamese assistant, Vu Thuy Hoang, 
who is also the foreign editor of one of the 
Saigon papers, comes to the office each day 
at 6 p.m. with a compendium of the day’s 
news. About once a week he picks up news 
of a demonstration to be held in this or that 
sector, protesting this or that outrage. 

“There will be a demonstration tomorrow,” 
Hoang said on Monday. 

“Whose?” I asked. 

“Buddhist,” Hoang said. 

“What are they demonstrating against?” 

“Buddha's birthday.” 

“Are they for it or against it.” 

“That is not clear,” Hoang said. 

“Who will actually be doing the demon- 
strating?” 

“Monks and nuns,” Hoang said, laughing. 

Hoang went to America on a State Depart- 
ment grant in April. He was in New York 
at the time of the Vietnam demonstrations 
and asked a friend if all the people who had 
carried Vietcong flags were Communists, He 
was told no, that in most cases they were 
Just people against the war. He observed that 
the demonstration was very orderly for so 
many people; in Vietnam, there would have 
been violence. 

On the rest of his visit, he was noncom- 
mittal. The United States, he said, is an im- 
mense country, 

When the Vietnamese are good, they are 
very, very good. There is a young American- 
educated girl working for AID in the Saigon 
suburbs with the refugees. She is one of the 
very good ones, from an old, educated Hanoi 
family with a sense of the social revolution 
so desperately required in this country. 

She has become pessimistic over the 
course of the war and the reconstruction of 
the countryside. She is depressed at the sort 
of programs proposed by the Americans, and 
depressed at the inability of the Vietnamese 
to assert their fragile sovereignty. Most of 
all, she is depressed over the people of the 
countryside, who perceptibly withdraw a 
little more each day. They move a little 
further into the cocoon prepared by ances- - 
tors and attitudes increasingly irrelevant to 
Vietnam in 1967. 

She came to lunch a month ago and said 
that it was hopeless. The country was hope- 
lessly schizophrenic. She said very slowly, “I 
am a seller of dreams to people who don’t 
want any.” 

That is enough to break your heart if you 
care about the Vietnamese, and the Amer- 
icans in Vietnam do, and want to see the 
war succeed because of the awful responsi- 
bility the Americans have assumed by com- 
ing to Vietnam and changing the land and 
its people. When you lose girls like that, 
it is worse than losing a battalion of troops. 


THE NEW WAR 


This war is finally a matter of responsi- 
bility, a point that the articulate dissenters 
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in the United States might remember. The 
Vietcong met the Saigon government in a 
reasonably fair test of arms and ideals in the 
late 1950s and early 1960s and for all prac- 
tical purposes won. 

The Americans escalated as the North 
Vietnamese escalated, and finally in 1965 the 
combat troops came and from there on the 
balance of nature in Vietnam was altered. 
The situation in this country is Washing- 
ton’s responsibility as much as it is anyone's 
responsibility. 

How then? 

The Johnson Administration has got its 
priorities badly out of joint in this war. 
Pressed by the generals and other tradition- 
alists, it has attempted to win the war on the 
cheap, by forcing Hanoi to the bargaining 
table; by destroying her means of production. 

This strategy has its corollary in the South 
in the indiscriminate use of artillery fire at 
night and literally hundreds of air strikes a 
day. The most severe side efect of the first 
is that it diverts attention from the essen- 
tials, a shift to a notion that somehow the 
war in the South can be won in the North. 
The second practice argues that machinery 
is a substitute for hard slogging. Anyone 
who has watched how hard the slogging is 
knows the compulsion to substitute ma- 
chinery for it. But it won't work. 

If as much effort and money were put into 
retraining the ARVN (South Vietnamese 
Army), reforming the bureaucracy and forc- 
ing the generals to prosecute corrupt col- 
leagues as are put into dropping bombs on 
the country, there is more than a fair chance 
that the Americans could pull it off. But in 
Vietnam, the Americans have a leadership 
problem. 

There are men of immense ability and 
dedication here, but there are not nearly 
enough of them. Many of the best, from the 
lieutenant colonel transferred from his 
province to the logistics command in Ari- 
zona to the young intellectual given appall- 
ingly short shrift by the USIA, go unap- 
preciated by the American Establishment, 
which in its way is as opaque as the Viet- 
namese. 

In the final analysis, the war can only be 
won by the Vietnamese. But it is still the 
Americans’ to lose, by misapplication of 
power or by impatience or sheer unwilling- 
ness to do what needs to be done. The Ad- 
ministration ought to decide that it is in 
the war for keeps and that victory is not to 
be bought by bombing a power plant in 
Hanoi. What it is going to mean is more 
dead men, both Americans and Vietnamese. 

It is going to mean fighting the war on 
their terms, not ours. It is going to mean a 
definition of war aims, so far not supplied 
by the Administration, and most of all a 
careful explanation of the kind of casualties 
that can be expected, and the manner in 
which men will die. 

A LAST CIGARETTE 

Truman Schockley died at 19, a poor boy 
from somewhere in the Midwest, his buddies 
said. He was a Negro, in a war which has 
taken its share of Negroes. 

He was standing on the edge of a rice fleld 
on the east slope of the Anloa Valley in 
January, 1966. His company had chased the 
Vietcong all afternoon, had killed some, 
wounded others. The company slipped back 
to a clearing in the early afternoon to await 
extraction by helicopter. 

There, smoking a Lucky Strike and staring 
off into the mountains, Schockley died with 
a sniper’s bullet through the heart and 
stopped breathing before the cigarette 
stopped burning. The company commander 
sent a platoon into the underbrush to look 
for the sniper, but the sniper had left. 
Schockley was put in a green body bag and 
sent to Bongson for transport to Saigon and 
then home. 
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[From Look magazine, Apr. 4, 1967] 
THe FORMER U.S. AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN TELLS 

Wat We SHOULD Do Next In AsIaA—WE 

CANNOT BECOME THE POLICEMAN OF ASIA, A 

SCHOLAR-DIPLOMAT Says, AND WE Must Nor 

WITHDRAW From THE CONTINENT ON WHICH 

More THAN HALF THE WORLD'S PEOPLE LIVE. 

He Apvises THAT WE ENCOURAGE ASIAN Na- 

TIONALISM, AVOID THE QUICKSANDS OF VIET- 

NAM-TYPE WARS AND Stop TRYING To Iso- 

LATE RED CHINA 

(By Edwin O. Reischauer) 

There is not much agreement in this coun- 
try about the war in Vietnam, except that it 
is something we should have avoided. We are 
paying a heavy price for it—in lives, in na- 
tional wealth and unity, and in international 
prestige and influence. The best we can hope 
for from the war is sufficient peace and sta- 
bility in South Vietnam to allow that small 
and weak country to get painfully to its feet 
at last; the worst is a nuclear conflict too 
horrible to contemplate. 

Our choices of action are very limited, and 
all are unsatisfactory. If we escalate the fight- 
ing, we run the risk of paying a much higher 
price, with little increased prospect that this 
will end the original guerrilla war in South 
Vietnam, If we withdraw to cut our imme- 
diate costs, we are likely to have to pay a 
much greater price in the long run, since 
this could encourage more guerrilla “wars of 
national liberation” and discourage those 
who would withstand them. The least un- 
satisfactory course would seem to be our 
present one of limited warfare to pacify 
South Vietnam, and economic and political 
development to build up a government and 
society more resistant to internal subversion. 
But this will be at best a long, slow and 
painful process, 

Some feel that the Vietnam war is too 
costly to bear. Certainly, we could ill afford 
to have more Vietnam-type wars or bigger 
ones. There is no easy way to extricate our- 
selves from the war we are in, but we should 
at least learn from it to avoid getting into 
similar situations in the future. Not just 
Washington, but we, the American people, 
must do a great deal of studying, pondering 
and discussing. We need a great debate—not 
just about Vietnam but about Asian policy 
in general. I do not think that we really have 
an Asian policy—that is, a well-thought-out 
concept of our relationship with Asia. We 
lack an overall understanding of the prob- 
lems we face there, the limitations of our 
influence and the potentialities the Asians 
themselves possess. Decisions have been made 
country by country and case by case. Small 
and seemingly reasonable steps have been 
taken to meet specific, immediate problems, 
but sometimes these little steps have led us 
by slight, imperceptible turns away from our 
objectives. This is the way we stumbled into 
the blind alley of our present Vietnam 
policy. Let us learn from this experience to 
try to chart our course in Asia as a whole, £0 
that the little decisions will collectively lead 
us in the right direction. 

There is a danger that in our frustration 
over the Vietnam war, we may react blindly 
and unwisely. Some people, reacting like a 
desperate bettor who hopes to recoup his 
past losses by continually doubling the wager, 
advocate increasing our military efforts. They 
seem to feel that our national security de- 
mands that we defend every square mile of 
Asia from the threat of Communist encroach- 
ment. This course would end by making us 
the policeman of Asia. The absurdity of this 
concept is shown by the enormity of the task 
in Vietnam alone, which, North and South 
together, holds only two percent of the popu- 
lation of Asia. 

At the other extreme, some urge the United 
States to isolate itself from Asia. They argue 
that Asians, having their own distinctive 
cultures, should go their own way, in pov- 
erty and turmoil, I suppose, while we go our 
own prosperous and peaceful way. But this 
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is the second half of the twentieth century. 
The world has been drastically shrunk by 
the wizardry of science and wil undoubtedly 
go on shrinking. More than half the people 
of the world live in Asia, even in the re- 
stricted sense of the area from Pakistan and 
India eastward through Southeast Asia and 
Indonesia to China, Korea and Japan. And 
we in the United States control about one- 
third of the world’s wealth and power. Is it 
conceivable that we can isolate our one-third 
of the world from their half? To attempt to 
do so would be folly. 

There is, of course, a wiser middle course, 
somewhere between backward-looking isola- 
tionism and the hopeless task of trying to be 
the policeman of Asia. But in order to find 
it, we must first decide in what way Asia is 
important to us. 

In the early postwar years, during the stark 
confrontation between a seemingly unitary 
Communist bloc and the free world, it ap- 
peared that our chief interest was in keep- 
ing the nations of Asia out of Communist 
clutches, so that in the future, when they 
had come to possess greater strength, they 
would not augment the power of a mono- 
lithic Communist movement dedicated to the 
destruction of the remaining free nations. 
This picture of the world situation, however, 
has since faded. The Communist countries 
are far from unitary, and at least some of 
them show lessening enthusiasm for the Com- 
munist crusade. Even the seizure by a neo- 
imperialist China of some of her neighbors 
seems less likely than it once did. China is 
obviously beset by serious inner ailments, 
and the swallowing of indigestible foreign 
peoples would only add to her woes. 

Our interest in Asia, thus, is not primarily 
negative—to deny it to the Communists; it 
is positive—to help it become a healthier part 
of the world we live in. The Asian half of 
humanity will unquestionably have a grow- 
ing influence on the well-being of the rest 
of us. It wil become increasingly difficult for 
the world to continue half poor and half 
rich, half in turmoil and half at peace. An 
impoverished, hungry Asia is a continuing 
drain on the rest of the world. An unhappy, 
war-torn Asia is a threat to all of us. We have 
already seen this all too clearly in the Korean 
War and now again in Vietnam. We shall all 
be the richer when Asia is more affluent, and 
world peace will be much closer for all of us 
when Asia has achieved stability. 

There may be more agreement on this gen- 
eral objective than on how we should go 
about achieving it. I believe that our past 
errors have largely stemmed from a failure 
to understand the scale and the complexity 
of the problem in Asia. The area involved 
is huge, and the number of people, stagger- 
ing. Except for the Japanese, all live in rela- 
tively poor and underdeveloped lands. In our 
ignorance of Asia, we have often applied false 
analogies. 

We assumed, for example, that if our post- 
war aid to Europe and Japan could restore 
these regions so quickly to prosperity, a 
comparable infusion of economic aid in Asia 
should start it on a takeoff to prosperity. Re- 
storing war-devastated, industrialized lands, 
however, is a relatively easy task, for they 
already possess the requisite technical skills, 
Bringing underdeveloped countries to indus- 
trialized affluence is a much slower and 
harder job, because complicated skills and 
habits must first be learned. The achieve- 
ment of democracy and the social attitudes 
and institutions that accompany it is even 
more difficult and time-consuming. We have 
been unrealistic in expecting many Asian 
countries to develop democracy quickly. Pos- 
sibly, it may never come to some of them. 

Another false analogy we applied to Asia 
was the concept that a sharp, firm defense 
line could be established there, just as had 
been done in Europe. Communist engulfment 
of an industrialized Czechoslovakia had 
added significant strength to the Communist 
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side. The seizure of a strategically placed 
Greece might have done the same. Hence, 
we built a firm defense line across Europe, 
Based as it was on the solid terrain of ad- 
vanced societies, it held fast against the 
waves of communism, But the analogy breaks 
down in most of Asia. North Vietnam, which 
the Communists have engulfed, or other 
regions that might fall to them are essen- 
tially deficit areas today. Their shift from 
one side to the other would subtract no 
strength from the one or add any to the 
other. Moreover, a defense line, such as we 
can help build with our sort of military 
power, sinks all too easily in most of Asia 
into the quagmire of underdeveloped econ- 
omies and unstable political systems. It can 
achieve little against subversion and guer- 
rilla warfare, which, rather than open in- 
vaston, are the real threat. 

We failed to see the limitations of our 
economic and military power and at the same 
time overestimated the speed with which 
most Asian lands would become significant 
elements in the world balance of power. In 
this sense, we have approached Asia with 
the wrong time scale, thinking in terms of 
months or years, when we should have been 
thinking in decades. Most of the countries 
of Asia are still struggling to become viable 
units. Many face a grim race between rapidly 
increasing mouths to feed and a lethargic 
rise in food production. Most of Asia will 
not figure in the world balance of power 
for decades, and many now unpredictable 
changes will have taken place before then. 
Thus, we need not become too exercised over 
existing conditions. What is important to us 
is not where an Asia nation stands today but 
wiere it may be heading in the long run. 

Perhaps our most serious blunder has been 
to underestimate the force of nationalism in 
Asia. We have continually talked about how 
important it was, but we have not always 
acted as though we understood this. Actu- 
ally, nationalism has stood as the chief bar- 
rier to the take-over of Asian nations by 
unitary world communism, by Chinese neo- 
colonialism, or, for that matter, by any 
outside force. We have had rather spectacular 
evidence of this in Indonesia. We see it in 
the determined independence of weak and 
unaligned countries like Burma and Cam- 
bodia. Nationalism is also the chief hope for 
developing viable political and economic 
systems in Asia. Most countries have little 
wealth and few skills, but in nationalism, 
they have a driving force that will help them 
in time to overcome these handicaps. 

It is a pity that in our eagerness to draw 
sharp defense lines against communism and 
to achieve quick economic progress, we have 
so often run afoul of Asian nationalism. It 
is inevitably focused against the countries 
and the race that held so much of Asia in 
colonial bondage until only a few years ago. 
We Americans may feel no guilt about co- 
lonialism, because we never believed in it 
and eagerly withdrew from our accidental 
venture into colonial rule in the Philippines. 
But we are today by far the strongest of 
the Western powers, and as such, we inevi- 
tably appear in Asian eyes as the chief suc- 
cessors to the colonial masters of yesterday. 
When we take the lead in defense, or even 
in economic development, the Asian hears 
overtones of colonial domination. When we, 
with our superior weapons, fight Asians, no 
matter how worthy our motives may be, all 
Asians—and many other people, too—feel a 
sense of revulsion. 

Vietnam itself is a good illustration of 
these points. If we had understood the di- 
mensions of the problem, the time scale in- 
volved, the ineffectiveness of our type of 
military power and the strength of nation- 
alism, we would have stayed clear of the 
quicksands of the present Vietnam situa- 
tion. In 1945, we would have sided with 
Vietnamese nationalism, whatever the Com- 
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munist leanings of the leaders, rather than 
giving grudging aid to the hopeless Prench 
attempt to reestablish their empire. Since 
Vietnam has had a history of more than a 
thousand years of determined opposition to 
Chinese domination, the Vietnam that would 
have emerged would certainly have been no 
more inimical to our interests than a Titoist 
Yugoslavia and would probably have been 
much further along the road to becoming a 
healthy member of the family of nations 
than it is today. Those of us interested in 
Asia back in 1945 saw this, but the pre- 
ponderant concern—both in Washington and 
in the nation at large—for our European 
friends, rather than for Asians, led to our 
unwise support of French colonialism. 

Again in 1954, a clearer understanding of 
the problems involved in Vietnam would 
have kept us from stepping into the un- 
sound situation the French left behind them, 
The results, while probably less advanta- 
geous than if we had sided with nationalism 
in 1945, would still have been better than 
what we have today. Even later, there were 
times when we should have made a different 
choice than we did. But, bit by bit, the 
choices became harder and fewer. We have 
allowed the stakes to escalate, until now 
our withdrawal would seriously shake con- 
fidence in our word and would be inter- 
preted as a great triumph for the Com- 
munist program of immediate world revolu- 
tion. This in turn would encourage further 
warfare and instability throughout Asia. 

We should not, however, be too harsh on 
ourselves for our past errors in judgment. As 
the only great country to survive World War 
II unscathed, we suddenly found huge and 
complicated responsibilities thrust on our in- 
experienced shoulders. We were deployed 
militarily around the world. We should be 
proud that we rose to the challenge with as 
great success as we did. Faced as we were 
with unfamiliar problems, we have not too 
surprisingly made many mistakes, especially 
im areas like Asia, which we knew so little 
about. But let us learn from these errors to 
do better in the future. 

We need a shift in our approach—or per- 
haps we might define it as a sharper focus 
on our long-range relationship with Asia. 
Nationalism is the great force within Asia. 
The largest external force that can be 
brought to bear on Asia’s problems is the 
one-third of the world’s economic power in 
our hands, especially if this is joined by 
another third in the hands of the other in- 
dustrialized, free nations. We should not let 
these two great forces work at cross-purposes. 
We should not antagonize Asian nationalism 
or smother it with our eager, mother-hen 
activities. To be more specific, we should 


withdraw gradually from the role of leader- 


ship we so naturally fell into in the early 
postwar years and shift to a role of outside 
supporter of Asian initiatives, 

On the military side, for instance, we 
should be extremely chary about commit- 
ting our power in Asia, because it is so rela- 
tively ineffective and so easily stirs up coun- 
tercurrents. There will be, of course, great 
variations in our military strategy. Japan, as 
a major modernized nation, really stands in 
the same position to us as our chief allies in 
Europe. Few of the generalizations about 
Asia apply to it. A defense alliance with 
Japan and full partnership in every other 
way are as natural as are similar ties with 
the countries of Europe, 

We also have strong historic ties with the 
Philippines, Taiwan and South Korea that 
put them in a special category. But a good 
rule of thumb would be to try to avoid mili- 
tary involvement in most of the rest of Asia. 
In economic and technological aid, we can 
probably do more as an outside supporter 
than as a would-be leader. Our leadership, 
recalling as it does past colonialism, raises 
fears and resentments. As helper, rather than 
leader, we would be less suspect and could 
therefore probably by more effective. It would 
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be a healthier situation if Asian countries 
were eagerly seeking our aid rather than hav- 
ing us so insistent on offering it. A reduction 
in our leadership role might also induce the 
other industrialized nations to try to do more 
than they are. 

The fields of politics and social develop- 
ment are even more sensitive than econom- 
ics. Our greatest dilemma in the past has 
been the question of whether we should sup- 
port a regime that is not democratic or is 
failing to carry out the economic and social 
reforms we feel the situation calls for. But 
this is a false dilemma. We should not be so 
identified with any Asian regime or so re- 
sponsible for it that such problems arise. 
Nor do Asians want us to be in such a posi- 
tion. It smacks too much of colonialism. 
We cannot expect many Asian regimes to be 
democratic; nor are they likely to handle 
their affairs as we think best. But for us to 
try to correct such a situation is likely to do 
more harm than good. 

We should be both less sure that we have 
all the answers and more respectful of Asian 
distinctiveness. As with economic aid, our 
guidelines can be simple. We should do what 
we can whenever an Asian country desires 
help and we feel that such help would, in the 
long run, be beneficial to its development. 

Asian nationalism and the vast economic 
power and technical skills of the free world, 
if properly harnessed together, can in time 
produce the kind of Asia both we and Asians 
desire. In the meantime, we need not sink 
into black despair because of our frustrations 
in Vietnam, Even now, the situation in Asia 
as a whole is moving in the right direction. 
Most countries are inching upward economi- 
cally, and some, like South Korea, Taiwan, 
Thailand and Malaysia, are actually racing 
ahead. Most are strengthening their political 
and social institutions. Meanwhile, China is 
a fading menace, It is beset by inner diffi- 
culties and baffled by a series of foreign- 
policy failures. Its international prestige has 
fallen sharply. Thus, despite the war in Viet- 
nam, or possibly behind the shield that it has 
afforded, most non-Communist Asian states 
are growing in viability and becoming less 
vulnerable to the inner subversion that is 
the chief threat to their stability. 

Recently, there has been a great increase 
in a sense of regional solidarity, particularly 
in Southeast Asia. The oft-heard phrase 
“Asian solutions for Asian problems” is be- 
ginning to take on real meaning. Regional- 
ism can become a strong support for the na- 
tions of Asia, giving them collectively greater 
strength than each could muster alone. This 
is particularly true when advanced nations 
are included in the region. 

Fortunately, two small Western nations, 
Australia and New Zealand, are often in- 
cluded in the Asian club, and Japan, the in- 
dustrial giant of Asia, is a full member. 
Already the world’s sixth-largest economic 
unit and rising fast, Japan can play a major 
role in bringing technological and economic 
progress to the rest of Asia. It can also serve 
as an inspiration, for its example as an af- 
fluent society with social and political free- 
dom has much greater appeal than China’s 
impoverished regimentation. One of the most 
encouraging developments of recent years is 
the emergence of this potentially influential 
Japan from its postwar mood of self-doubt 
and withdrawal to a more positive, construc- 
tive role in international affairs. 

Japan is also in other ways one of the rea- 
sons for optimism about the future of Asia. 
It is the one major, modernized nation that 
is not Occidental in cultural background, 
Caucasian in race, or located in the North 
Atlantic area. Thus, it fortunately bridges 
the greatest fissure in the modern world. It 
is on our side in the division between the 
industrialized North and the less-developed 
South, but on the other side in the divisions 
between Western and non-Western cultures 
and between the white and the so-called col- 
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ored races. The huge and mutually beneficial 
economic, cultural and intellectual relation- 
ship Japan has developed with us and other 
Occidental lands also points to happier fu- 
ture relations between us and Asia, when 
more of its becomes modernized. 

I have said little about China policy, but 
it can hardly be ignored. China’s size and the 
hostility of its leaders make it a problem of 
particular importance and difficulty. Much of 
what I have said about the rest of Asia, 
however, applies to it too, China is poor and 
backward, and its chief motive force is na- 
tionalism. Despite its size, it will enter only 
slowly into the world balance of power. Nu- 
clear weapons are no more usable by it than 
by the great nuclear powers. China is a mili- 
tary force only on or near its own soil, where 
its great manpower gives it muscle. Its eco- 
nomic influence is far less than that of Japan 
alone and is falling further behind each 
year. Its pretension of dominance repels its 
neighbors more than it overawes them. I 
believe that we should be more relaxed about 
China and less negative and defensive in our 
approach to the problems it poses. Our in- 
terest in China is primarily in its future. 
Will it someday become a healthy member 
of a stable world order or will it continue to 
play a disturbing role? Our chief objective 
should be to help it develop in the desirable 
direction. We should help the Chinese rec- 
ognize the realities of the world around 
them, so that they will come to realize that 
peaceful coexistence and eventually coopera- 
tion are the only roads that can lead to the 
strong and prosperous China they desire. 

Our policy of containment of China's 
aggressive urges has been sound, but we have 
been unwise, I feel, in trying to isolate her. 
This policy has had scant success and has 
cost us dearly. It disturbs most Asians, and 
others, too, to see us, the greatest white na- 
tion, seeking to blackball in the United Na- 
tions the largest non-white country. Few of 
our chief allies sympathize with our effort. 
But worst of all, it puts us in the role of 
locking doors on China, when it is to our 
long-range interest to have the Chinese 
come out of their isolation and learn about 
the world. 

A redefinition of our attitude toward 
China would probably have few immediate 
results, except to rid us of the burden of an 
essentially false stance. The 12 million peo- 
ple on Taiwan are adamantly opposed to 
falling under Communist rule, and there is 
every reason for us to support their right 
to self-determination and a seat in the 
United Nations. With Taiwan there, China 
is not likely to enter the United Nations— 
at least for the time being. Nor is it likely 
to let us grant it recognition, even if we 
asked. 

But let us at least remove the roadblocks 
we have ourselves set up in the way of 
China's reentry into the world. Let us show 
respect for Chinese nationalism by with- 
drawing the needless insult of pretense that 
Peking does not rule over China and that 
Chiang’s government may someday reassert 
its control over the mainland. Let us make 
clear that we would be happy to coexist 
peacefully with China and even cooperate 
with it. Let us open the doors to China. 
Frustrations are mounting there, and the 
time may not be so far off when Chinese 
leaders might wish to come out through 
those doors, if they know they are open, 

The above is, of course, only the roughest 
sort of sketch of an Asian policy, touching 
but briefly on a few of the main points. 
We need far more study and discussion be- 
fore we will be ready to chart our course 
more specifically. But we should not delay. 
The heartrending dilemmas we face in Viet- 
nam are no reason to put it off. Instead, 
they show the urgency of approaching our 
Asian problems not in the haphazard fash- 
ion of the past but with a broad, far look 
over the terrain ahead of us. 
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JUNE 9, 1967. 
Miss BARBARA WARD, 
The Economist, 
London S. W. 1. 

Dran Miss Warp: When you spoke in 
Washington on Viet Nam around the middle 
of May at the Woman’s National Democratic 
Club luncheon, I was in Viet Nam and read 
about your talk in the Washington Post on 
my return, 

It sounds to me as though your thinking 
is very much along the lines of my own and 
I should be grateful if you had a complete 
copy of your talk and would be willing to 
let me look at it. I am sending you a copy 
of a brief statement I made on the matter 
when I returned, 

Sincerely, 
CLIFFORD P. OASE, 
U.S. Senator. 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
May 20, 1967] 
BARBARA Warp Says: STALEMATE, DON'T 
ESCALATE 
(By Marie Smith) 

A warning against further escalation or 
“instant solutions” to the war in Vietnam 
was sounded yesterday by noted British 
economist Barbara Ward who suggested in- 
stead a “creative stalemate” in the current 
conflict. 

Such a stalemate, she said, could be the 
solution for preventing the present war from 
erupting into World War III and a nuclear 
holocaust. 

Miss Ward suggested the stalemate could 
be achieved by a “shield or heavy defense 
line on the 17th Parallel from the sea to the 
Mekong” through which infiltration from 
the North to the South would be difficult. 

Such a line, she told a Woman’s National 
Democratic Club luncheon audience at the 
Shoreham Hotel, “would serve to advertise 
to the world the limited and defensive char- 
acter of America’s commitment” and show 
to Ho Chi Minh, America’s determination 
“not to pull out” of the area. 

Miss Ward said “pauses and truces” should 
be tried, but added “I fear an end to all 
bombing would mark a break from the only 
successful pattern we have discovered since 
1945 for fending off general war.” 

The policy of a “creative stalemate” she 
said, has been practiced by the United States 
for the last 20 years and cited its use in the 
Berlin crisis, the Korean conflict and the 
Cuban crises all of which were threats to 
setting off World War III. 

“In the end in each case we were right 
back where we started,” she said. To pull out 
of Vietnam is not a serious optimum at this 
time, she declared. 

To pull out, she continued, would be an 
admission that wars of national liberation 
succeed and this would be a blow not only 
to the Atlantic powers but also to Moscow 
whose whole case against Peking is that wars 
of national liberation are too risky since they 
cannot be won without precipitating nuclear 
war. 

Miss Ward said alarm on both sides of the 
Atlantic centers on fear of an American 
policy of escalating the bombing which is 
interpreted as a policy of “clobbering the 
enemy into quiet submission.” 

“I basically support the American position 
in Vietnam,” she added, “but what we look 
for is proof that America is not the prisoner 
of escalation, that its policy is flexible, 
varied, responsive, sophisticated and not 
bound to some timetable of increasing air 
attacks leading to the risk of wider war and 
ultimately to a nuclear holocaust.” 


From the New York Times Book Review, 
April 1967] 


THe War THAT GREW 


(The Bitter Heritage. Vietnam and Ameri- 
can Democracy 1941-1966. By Arthur M. 
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Schlesinger Jr. 126 pp. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $3.95. The United States 
in Vietnam. By George McTurnan Kahin and 
John W. Lewis. Maps. 465 pp. New York: 
The Dial Press. $5.95. The Politics of Escala- 
tion in Vietnam. A Citizens“ White Paper. 
By Franz Schurmann, Peter Dale Scott and 
Reginald Zelnick. Foreword by Arthur Schle- 
singer Jr. Summary and Conclusion by Carl 
E. Schorske. 160 pp. Boston: Beacon Press. 
$3.95.) 
(By David Halberstam) 


Vietnam consumes us now. I can remember 
just a few long years ago when it was still 
a small country and a small war, and the joke 
among the military was “Don’t knock the 
war in Vietnam; it may not be much, but 
it’s the only war we've got.” And I remem- 
ber, too, the excitement of us correspondents 
there when Bill Mauldin did a cartoon based 
on one of our stories about helicopters’ prob- 
lems—our story and our war were being rec- 
ognized. 

Now the war has caught up with us at 
home; it haunts our thoughts and dominates 
our politics. The war has divided the coun- 
try, has divided the Democratic party, has 
compromised the Great Society programs, 
and threatens to do to Lyndon Johnson what 
Barry Goldwater never could. It was just a 
few short years ago that we were coasting 
along in our rhetoric of international ideal- 
ism, the time of Kennedy and the Peace 
Corps. Now, sadly, the complexities of the 
war are emerging at a time when the Gov- 
ernment, paying the price for its manage- 
ment of news, cannot make a statement 
about the war—however accurate—that can 
be accepted without reservation. 

The consequent and increasing debate has 
finally begun to produce a corresponding 
literature, which up to now has been so slim 
that our leading expert was a French citi- 
zen, the late Bernard Fall. Much of this one 
might call the literature of doubt, and these 
three books are all a part of it. 

The best is “The Bitter Heritage” by Ar- 
thur Schlesinger Jr., the Roosevelt historian 
who served as a Special Assistant to President 
Kennedy, and who is now an Albert Schweit- 
zer professor at the City University of New 
York. On Vietnam he is probably the most 
articulate of the doubters (rather than 
doves). 

This book is an expansion of an article 
written for The New York Times Magazine, 
and it is at times cool, lucid and intelligent; 
when Schlesinger is good, he is very good. 
He has one line on Vietnam that tells all 
too much about this whole sad business: “In 
retrospect, Vietnam is a triumph of the pol- 
itics of inadvertence.” Then he adds: “We 
have achieved our present entanglement, not 
after due and deliberate considerations, but 
through a series of small decisions.” This 
is a useful reminder at a time when there 
is a growing tendency in this country to 
believe in the conspiracy theory and the 
great evil of American military power. 

There is some excellent description of the 
difficulties in applying our great power in a 
country where the enemy is not rich enough 
to afford us good targets ("like trying to weed 
a garden with a bulldozer’’) and some good 
stuff knocking down those who think we 
can win antiseptically by bombing the Viets 
into submission, while sleeping between 
clean sheets. (In this he pays due respect to 
that blunt and candid hawk, Hanson Bald- 
win, for telling precisely what it would take 
to win, if win is the word there—one million 
men.) 

Schlesinger is still Rusk-hunting (you will 
remember that in his book on the Kennedy 
Administration he had Rusk about to be 
fired) and spends a good deal of his time 
needling and mocking the Secretary of State, 
even quoting him in 1951 when he was As- 
sistant Secretary: “The Peiping regime may 
be a colonial Russian government—a Slavic 
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Manchukuo on a larger scale.“ Fun and 
games. 

The failing of his book is that Schlesinger 
has not used the same tough standards on 
President Kennedy as he has on President 
Johnson. He reads selectively from the Ken- 
nedy record, and the implication is always 
there: that Kennedy would not have turned 
the second Indochina war into a ground war 
with white boys fighting Asian boys. 

But it was Johnson’s ill fate to be around 
when all the Indochinese chickens came 
home to roost, when all the other measures, 
the semi-measures and the half-measures 
had failed, A good historian like Schlesinger 
should pay more attention to the question 
of which President really had more freedom 
of action in Vietnam: one who took over 
when there were only 600 Americans there, 
as advisers, or one who took over when a 
commitment of 16,000 had failed. Moreover, 
the latter combined bomber pilots and armed 
helicopter men with a Government news pol- 
icy that called for a steady stream of visitors 
to Saigon to make statements about the firm 
and final commitment of the U.S. to stay in 
Vietnam, as a means of both reassuring and 
giving credibility to the South Vietnamese 
Government. 

One can speculate on the differences in the 
psychological makeup of the two men, but 
we don’t really know how differently they 
would have reacted to the growing dilemma. 
Besides, the key Johnson advisors in much 
of this have been Kennedy men—Taylor, 
McNamara, Bundy, and indeed Rusk. John- 
son talking on Vietnam with false modesty 
and false humility may be a bit tough to 
take, but Vietnam is not his alone; it is truly 
a bitter heritage for all of us. 

The other major book of the three is “The 
United States in Vietnam,” by George McT. 
Kahin and John W. Lewis, both professors at 
Cornell. One of the things this country needs 
right now is a good simple common-sense 
book that combines a good history of Viet- 
nam with an account of the American role 
there. So I read this book with considerable 
anticipation, sometimes liking it, sometimes 
gaining from it, sometimes disappointed by 
it. Finally, I think it is not as good as it 
should be, and it left me a little uneasy. 

It is a history of America in Vietnam—but 
it is more: it is a very strong attack upon 
America in Vietnam. There is every reason in 
the world to attack our presence there, but 
not all its record should be attacked. The 
book would be considerably more valuable 
if it were more balanced and spent more time 
describing the conditions that governed the 
various key decisions. The book is good in its 
discussion of the earlier history and of the 
role of nationalism in Indochina, and how in 
Vietnam the Communists made it Commu- 
nist nationalism. It has always seemed to me 
that this is the decisive problem in Vietnam, 
and that most of our failures there can be 
traced back to it. 

There are two parts in particular that made 
me uneasy. One is the blanket declaration 
that the second Indochina war is simply an 
indigenous rebellion against the repressions 
of Ngo Dinh Diem, that it took place in spite 
of Hanoi’s wishes, and that there was growing 
tension in the south because of Hanoi’s tardi- 
ness in getting aboard the bandwagon. Cer- 
tainly it is true that if Diem hadn't existed 
the Communists would have wanted to invent 
him, and that he played very well into their 
hands. 

Perhaps the authors’ view of the beginning 
is true, and when we have Ho Chi Minh’s pri- 
vate diary we may learn that he opposed the 
war in 1959 but was forced into it by angry 
southerners. But until then we don’t really 
know this, and I don’t think the evidence 
cited by the authors is completely convincing. 
They should at least point out that there is 
a considerable body of opinion, of people who 
are hardly State Department White Paper 
enthusiasts, who doubt their view, and who 
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believe that the war was cynically and calcu- 
latedly orchestrated by Hanoi with south- 
erners from the start. 

Vietnamese Communism, while nationalis- 
tic, has always struck me as being very tough, 
cruel and brutal, so that I find it a little 
hard to believe that the beginning of the 
second Indochina war was quite as happen- 
stance as the authors suggest. Indeed it is 
now a little fashionable to point to the 
immediate post-Diem period as one when 
there was a chance for negotiations and neu- 
tralism. That was the time when Gen. Duong 
Van Minh, a rare popular national figure, 
took over; the Vietcong, uneasy, I suspect, 
that he might have the capacity to govern 
the country and put it together, struck with 
everything they had in order to weaken the 
junta and make sure that it never had a 
chance to unify the country. I emphasize this 
because whether or not Hanoi called the shots 
at the beginning is a major point in our 
national debate. 

The second part of the book that bothered 
me is the authors’ attack on the domino 
theory. I am not a great domino man myself, 
but I think there is some truth in it: any 
decision we make in Vietnam will be watched 
closely, and will affect other countries in the 
area. Perhaps the dominoes will be like Thai- 
land, without a colonial past, and will turn 
out to be of sturdy stuff and will be able to 
stand, but there will be an effect nevertheless. 

The authors dismiss the theory completely, 
attack Gen. Maxwell Taylor for suggesting 
it, of what he called “the bandwagon” reac- 
tion, and ridicule the Administration for pre- 
senting it. If, they say, the United States 
Government talked about the domino theory 
in Europe, an area which Americans know, 
the people here would laugh at it. But that’s 
not quite fair; Europe is different, the Euro- 
pean states are basically stronger. I am sure 
in Eastern Europe where those governments 
are weak, the Russians think in terms of the 
domino theory; if one country begins to pull 
too far. 

I checked out their note on this in the 
back, and there was poor General Taylor 
making the same point: “There is always a 
danger of a sort of bandwagon movement, I 
am afraid, among these very weak countries.” 
Since the domino, or semi-domino theory is 
one that concerns a good many people in the 
country, and since it is one of the most basic 
reasons for the American commitment there, 
it seems to me that serious historians should 
at least put the Government’s case fairly. 
The American record in Vietnam is hardly an 
attractive one in the best light, and hardly 
needs to be exaggerated. 

The third of these books is called “The 
Politics of Escalation in Vietnam” by three 
faculty members of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, Franz Schurmann, Peter 
Dale Scott and Reginald Zelnik (foreword by 
Schlesinger). It is not so much a book as a 
White Paper, or Black Paper if you happen 
to work for the State Department. It is a 
very tough critique indeed of American 
actions there, perhaps too tough. Early in 
the book it charges the Americans with 
telling General Minh that “progress in the 
war,” not progress in popularity, should be 
his Government's prime objective. 

I was there in those days, and it was more 
complicated; the Americans, particularly 
Ambassador Lodge and a group of his 
younger aides, realized then the mistakes of 
the past and wanted desperately for Minh 
to win some popularity. But it was all too 
late; the Vietcong practically owned the 
countryside; the vaunted strategic hamlet 
program existed only in the imagination of 
the previous Ambassador and American 
general, and the combination of the political 
problems and the awesome military difficul- 
ties was simply too much for Minh and his 
generals. No American conspiracy here: sim- 
ply too little too late. 

The theme of this book, relentlessly pur- 
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sued, is that every time there has been a 
chance for negotiations in Vietnam the U.S. 
has chosen to escalate; the other half of that 
same coin is simply (for, all the inane opti- 
mistic comments by all the generals and 
news managers aside, the war has never gone 
well) that we have escalated only out of 
desperation, when the previous commitment 
failed, and we found thereupon that the 
previous commitment had also pulled us in 
so much deeper that it was just that much 
harder to negotiate than ever. Westerners, 
it turns out, are very sensitive and bad about 
losing face. Therefore we escalated only out 
of weakness, when we had nothing to 
negotiate. 

This book has few pretensions, and makes 
no claim to being objective, being in the 
J’accuse tradition. So if you have someone 
in your family who is cocksure about our 
right and might and conduct in Indochina, I 
suggest this as a present. But if you are 
already uneasy about the war and its con- 
duct, I suspect this will not teach you any- 
thing new. 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr, PEARSON. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey has made a most 
important contribution to the greatest 
and most vital issue facing our Nation 
today. 

I suspect what has caused so much 
concern is that those foreign policy posi- 
tions in relation to Europe, formed in 
the years immediately following World 
War II, have now been applied to South- 
east Asia. We heard earlier that we had 
a moral or legal obligation to go into 
Vietnam, and that it was in our national 
security to go in at the inception. 

Whether or not this was true at first, 
as the Senator from New Jersey has 
pointed out, it is true now, and his 
analysis of why we cannot withdraw is 
most meaningful and helpful to me. 

Mr. President, I wish to make one ob- 
servation because I think the Senator 
developed the point in its entirety. If 
my memory is correct, it was the Truman 
doctrine in going into Greece which first 
announced the proposition that we would 
go wherever we were requested to help a 
free, independent nation to maintain 
its independence against aggression, 
whether it be by conventional warfare, 
nuclear blackmail, or guerrilla warfare; 
and that we would go in if we were 
requested to do so. 

I understand the point of the Senator 
to be, and it is so well taken, that: “Yes, 
we will go but only under conditions 
that those free people are willing to do 
their fair share, uphold their responsi- 
bility, accept their own burdens of free- 
dom, and their burdens of participating 
in their defense and independence.” 

I think that the Senator has made a 
great contribution and it has had a great 
influence on me. I thank the Senator for 
the comments he has made today. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas. 

If I were to capsulize what I think 
our policy should be, it should be always 
calculated, conceived, and carried out 
with one clear guiding principle: The 
best interests of the United States. We 
can hardly do more than that. It seems 
that when we attempt to proceed in 
broad generalizations we only get in bad 
trouble and do more harm. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 


THE CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
address myself this morning to the crisis 
in the Middle East and the policy of the 
United States with regard to it. In my 
judgment the present policy of the Unit- 
ed States is a sound one. We should per- 
sist in it. 

As I see evidence of efforts to shake, 
divert, or perhaps even blackmail us away 
from it, I think it is very important that 
a statement with respect to our constancy 
of policy should be reiterated. We should 
not allow ourselves to be misled by the 
Soviet Union which at least verbally is 
pursuing a line unlikely to attain a stable 
and durable peace which the United 
States has, very properly, announced as 
its objective in the resolution filed for 
consideration by the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly on June 20, 1967. 

The refusal of the General Assembly 
to support the Arab line—backed in de- 
bate by the Soviet Union—in effect to 
continue the state of war of the last 20 
years in the Middle East has preserved 
the peace credibility of the United Na- 
tions. In my judgment, the action of the 
General Assembly has served to preserve 
the cease-fire and has been a credible 
action in that respect. 

I learned a long time ago that “no” is 
also an answer and that is what the Gen- 
eral Assembly gave to Arab efforts to con- 
tinue the belligerent situation, and to the 
Soviet Union with respect to its policy. 
I hope Soviet policy will be revised, and 
I understand the leaders in the Kremlin 
are considering this now. It is discredible 
to them and dangerous to the cause of 
peace to continue on the path of vituper- 
ation and opportunism. 

The Soviet Union has engaged itself 
most unwisely in seeking to redeem in the 
United Nations what the Arab leaders 
lost in war. It looks as if this effort is 
going to be transferred to the Security 
Council. That is where the constancy of 
American policy should now be demon- 
strated. Any effort to go back to the old 
policy which bedeviled the Middle East 
for 20 years should not be permitted by 
the United States to succeed in the Se- 
curity Council after failing in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. We must remember that 
so long as the present situation con- 
tinues there is danger. Accordingly, we 
will remain in the present dangerous sit- 
uation of cease-fire—with peace or war 
still in the balance—for some time, per- 
haps months. We see the incident on the 
banks of the Suez Canal emphasizing the 
danger which continues to persist. 

My purpose in speaking today is to af- 
firm my belief that the policy of the 
United States as announced and devel- 
oped should be constant. In this connec- 
tion I would like to praise the team 
headed by McGeorge Bundy, Walt Ros- 
tow in the White House, Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, and Ambassador Ar- 
thur Goldberg at the United Nations, 
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which has shown great devotion and skill 
during the most harrowing moments of 
the Middle East crisis. 

Considering the Soviet Union’s reck- 
less, irresponsible supply of massive arms 
to President Nasser and Syria and its 
military demonstration of support—like 
the current one of sending Soviet war- 
ships into a fighting zone near the Suez 
Canal—the utmost resolution will be re- 
quired on the part of the United States 
if the situation is not to deteriorate again 
into open conflict. The Arab leaders 
might be misled into trying a “second 
round” by Soviet arms supply, or, in the 
sheer effort to redeem their shredded 
prestige to launch military incidents like 
those now resulting in the fighting in the 
canal area, which could escalate again 
into a major struggle. It is indispensable 
that the United States maintain a reso- 
lute position that the cease-fire must be 
respected and that Israel will not be al- 
lowed to be gravely disadvantaged and 
jeopardized by the arms supply to the 
Arab leaders now renewed by the Krem- 
lin on what is apparently a crash basis 
perhaps for some new offensive purpose. 
It is for that reason that the posting of 
U.N. observers to patrol the Suez area 
is certainly desirable. I note that Israel 
is likely to accept. I hope the United 
Arab Republic will, too—if it really is 
not fomenting the breaches of the cease- 
fire as propaganda for its internal con- 
sumption. 

During these months of strain—I say 
months of strain, in the sense of the com- 
ing months—there is also a great oppor- 
tunity to do something about the Arab 
refugees—the number variously esti- 
mated at 700,000 to 800,000—who are now 
physically in territory occupied by Is- 
rael’s forces. The humanitarian aspect of 
this issue has always been the overrid- 
ing consideration; therefore, every effort 
should be made with assistance both 
public and private physically to settle the 
Arab refugees in these areas, whatever 
may be the ultimate political disposition 
of the area. 

Indeed, I am devoting myself at this 
time to an effort in this regard upon 
which I shall, in due course, report to 
the Senate. 

While I recognize that there has been 
considerable discussion about what Is- 
rael claims is only the administrative re- 
unification of Jerusalem, there is no 
question about the fact that respect for 
the religious shrines of the three great 
faiths involved will be assured and will 
be the dominant consideration, Here, too, 
the critical point is the physical one— 
that at long last the Holy City is not the 
subject of intermittent shooing by Arab 
soldiers on parapets and that communi- 
cants of the three great faiths—wherever 
they may be coming from—may, at last, 
visit the shrines without hindrance or 
discrimination, with the peace, order, and 
propriety which should characterize the 
environment of these great shrines. 

Sixty-three Senators have, in Senate 
Resolution 143 sponsored by Senator 
Symincton and myself, shown their sup- 
port of the policy of our Government in 
the Middle East. The President has al- 
ready seen the sentiment of the country 
supporting this policy, too, as shown by 
the latest Harris and other polls. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
Harris poll just referred to. 

There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


THE Harris Survey: MAJORITY IN UNITED 
STATES BACKS MOST ISRAELI POSITIONS 
(By Louis Harris) 

By sweeping majorities—many of them 
over 80 per cent—the American people sup- 
port the principal arguments by Israel for 
a permanent peace in the Middle East. By 
3 to 1, the public rejects the original Arab 
and Russian position in the United Nations 
that Israel first withdraw its troops from 
Arab territory before other issues can be 
settled. 

Seven out of ten, however, think that the 
formerly Jordanian sector of Jerusalem 
should not be absorbed by Israel but that 
Jerusalem should be made an international 
city open to all. And a majority believes that 
Israel should make concessions to Arabs dis- 
placed from their former homeland. 

Key Israeli concerns meet with this kind 
of overwhelming approval in the United 
States: 

82 per cent believe that Israel's existence 
as a sovereign state should be formally ac- 
cepted by the Arab nations. 

88 per cent think that Israel should be 
guaranteed the right to send ships through 
the Gulf of Aqaba, where an Egyptian block- 
ade of Israel’s port of Elath helped trigger 
the recent hostilities. 

86 per cent feel that Israel should also 
have freedom of passage through the Suez 
Canal. 

Two demands made by Russian Premier 
Kosygin in support of the Arabs are rejected 
by a decisive majority of Americans: 

By 79 per cent to 7 per cent, Americans 
oppose any U.N. condemnation of Israel as 
the aggressor in the war and making Israel 
pay reparations for war damage to the Arab 
nations. 

By 62 per cent to 21 per cent, U.S. public 
opinion rejects Israeli withdrawal from oc- 
cupied territory as a precondition to negotia- 
tions. 

The key to peace in the Middle East, two 
out of three Americans believe, is to have 
the world’s major powers guarantee all coun- 
tries in the region against attack by their 
neighbors. Despite the inability of the United 
Nations to prevent the most recent war there, 
58 per cent believe that the U.N. Security 
Council is the place where the terms should 
be worked out. However, there is some dis- 
agreement over the best procedure for arriv- 
ing at a settlement. And 87 per cent also say 
they favor the Arabs and Israelis working 
out a settlement without outside interfer- 
ence. 

A carefully drawn cross-section of the 
American people was asked: 

“As far as the Middle East situation is con- 
oe do you tend to agree or disagree 
that: 


Views on Middle East 


Agree |Disagree|Not sure 
percent | percent | percent 


Israel should be guaranteed the 
right to send ships through the 
Gulf of Aqaba 

Israel should be given the right to 
use the Suez Canal 


work out a peaceful settlement 
without interference 
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In addition, the cross-section was asked: 
“The Russians want the U.N. to condemn 
Israel as the aggressor in the Middle East 
war and make Israel pay Arab nations for 
damage done in the war. Do you agree or dis- 
agree with such action by the United Na- 

tions?” 
Russian condemnation of Israel 

Total public 

(percent) 
ie eet ef a lc Sa Eh vw bs a il 7 


Finally, the public was asked: 

“Do you think the U.N. Security Council 
is the proper place where peace terms in the 
Middle East can be worked out, or do you 
think peace should be worked out else- 
where?” 

U.N. role in Middle East 
Total public 
(percent) 
58 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, our peo- 
ple and our Government will now, not- 
withstanding dangers and vicissitudes, 
be called upon to be constant to it. We 
shall not gain any favor from the Arab 
leaders if we depart from our policy; on 
the contrary, the greatest hatred is 
found in contempt. We simply have to 
see this one through so that the Arab 
world may at last have a chance to be 
redeemed from the parochial fanaticism 
of its leaders which has kept it immersed 
in ignorance, disease, misery, and danger 
for centuries. 

Nor need we be blackmailed by threats 
of cutting off the Middle East’s oil. In 
the first place, it is very doubtful that 
any such threat can be made to stick in 
view of the divisions of self-interest in 
the Arab world. In the second place, the 
world can, if it must, gear itself to meet 
the situation, as it did during the Suez 
crisis in 1956 and 1957. 

I have heard discussion this morning 
about Africa and Vietnam, but here in 
the Middle East is one place where U.S. 
foreign policy is right. Let us keep it that 
way and see that it succeeds and is not 
diverted or swayed by any efforts on the 
part of the Soviet Union or the Arab 
leadership. 


CONSTRUCTION, OPERATION, AND 
MAINTENANCE OF THE SAN FE- 
LIPE DIVISION, CENTRAL VALLEY 
PROJECT, CALIFORNIA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar Order No. 273, S. 1111. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the bill by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A 
bill (S. 1111) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the San Felipe division, Cen- 
tral Valley project, California, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with 
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amendments, on page 1, line 4, after the 
word supplies”, to strike out “area de- 
velopment,”; on page 2, at the beginning 
of line 5, to strike out unit“ and insert 
“division”; in line 7, after the word 
facilities.“, to insert “No facilities shall 
be constructed for electric transmission 
and distribution service which the Secre- 
tary determines, on the basis of an offer 
of a firm fifty-year contract from a local 
public or private agency, can through 
such a contract be obtained at less cost 
to the Federal Government than by con- 
struction and operation of Government 
facilities”; after line 13, to strike out: 


Sec. 2. Subject to the provisions of this 
Act, the operation of the San Felipe division, 
shall be integrated and coordinated from 
both a financial and an operational stand- 
point, with the operation of other features 
of the Central Valley project in such man- 
ner as will effectuate the fullest, most bene- 
ficial, and most economic utilization of the 
water resources hereby made available. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary is authorized in 
connection with the San Felipe division to 
construct, operate, and maintain or other- 
wise provide for basic public outdoor recrea- 
tion facilities, to acquire or otherwise to in- 
clude within the division area such adjacent 
lands or interests therein as are necessary 
for present or future public recreation use, to 
allocate water and reservoir capacity to rec- 
reation, and to provide for the public use and 
enjoyment of division lands, facilities, and 
water areas in a manner coordinated with 
the other division purposes. The Secretary is 
authorized to enter into agreements with 
Federal agencies or State or local public 
bodies for the operation, maintenance, and 
additional development of division lands or 
facilities, or to dispose of division lands or 
facilities to Federal agencies or State or local 
public bodies by lease, transfer, conveyance, 
or exchange, upon such terms and conditions 
as will best promote the development and op- 
erations of such lands or facilities in the 
public interest for recreation purposes. 

(b) Federal operation and maintenance 
costs allocated to recreation and fish and 
wildlife enhancement and Federal costs in- 
curred specifically for land for those p 
and basic recreation facilities shall be non- 
reimbursable; joint costs allocated to recrea- 
tion and fish and wildlife enhancement shall 
in the aggregate be nonreimbursable to the 
extent thay do not exceed the sum of $7,000,- 
000 plus 10 per centum of the joint costs in 
excess Of $40,000,000. Provision shall be made 
for the reimbursement, for the contribution 
by non-Federal interests, or for the realloca- 
tion of costs allocated to recreation and fish 
and wildlife enhancement in excess of the 
foregoing limit under one or a combination 
of the following methods, as may be deter- 
mined appropriate by the Secretary: (1) pro- 
vision by non-Federal interests of land or 
interests therein or facilities required for the 
division; (2) payment or repayment, with 
interest at a rate comparable to that for 
other division functions, pursuant to agree- 
ment with one or more non-Federal public 
bodies; (3) reallocation to other project 
functions in the same proportion as joint 
costs are allocated among such functions. 

(c) Costs of means and measures to pre- 
vent loss of and damage to fish and wildlife 
shall be treated as division costs and allo- 
cated to the other division purposes. Nothing 
herein shall limit the authority of the Sec- 
retary granted by existing provisions of law 
relating to recreational development of water 
resource projects or disposition of public 
lands for recreational purposes. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec. 2. The conservation and development 
of the fish and wildlife resources and the 
enhancement of recreation opportunities in 
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connection with the San Felipe division shall 
be in accordance with the provisions of the 
Federal Water Project Recreation Act (79 
Stat. 213). 

Sec. 3. The Secretary may contract with 
the State of California for the delivery 
through facilities of the State water project 
to the San Luis forebay reservoir of all or 
any part of the water of the Central Valley 
project assigned to the San Felipe division. 


On page 5, line 12, after “Sec. 5.”, to 
strike out There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this Act.“ and insert In view of the 
special circumstances of the San Felipe 
division, neither the provisions of the 
third sentence of section 46 of the Act 
of May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 636, 649) nor 
any other similar provision of the Fed- 
eral reclamation laws shall be applicable 
in the south and north Santa Clara sub- 
areas so long as the water utilized on 
project lands is acquired by pumping 
from the underground reservoir.”; 

After line 20, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 6. For a period of ten years from the 
date of enactment of this Act, no water from 
the project authorized by this Act shall be 
delivered to any water user for the produc- 
tion on newly irrigated lands of any basic 
agricultural commodity, as defined in the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, or any amendment 
thereof, if the total supply of such com- 
modity for the marketing year in which the 
bulk of the crop would normally be marketed 
is in excess of the normal supply as defined 
in section 301(b) (10) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, unless 
the Secretary of Agriculture calls for an in- 
crease in production of such commodity in 
the interest of national security. 


And, on page 6 after line 8, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for construction of the new 
works involved in the San Felipe division 
$92,380,000 (October 1966 prices), plus or 
minus such amounts, if any, as may be re- 
quired by reason of changes in the cost of 
construction work of the types involved 
therein as shown by engineering cost in- 
dexes, and, in addition thereto, such sums as 
may be required to operate and maintain said 
division. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of providing irrigation and munic- 
ipal and industrial water supplies, conserving 
and developing fish and wildlife resources, 
enhancing outdoor recreation opportunities 
and other related purposes, the Secretary 
of the Interior acting pursuant to the Fed- 
eral reclamation laws (Act of June 17, 1902, 
32 Stat. 388, and Acts amendatory thereof or 
supplementary thereto), is authorized to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain, as an addition 
to, and an integral part of, the Central Val- 
ley project, California, the San Felipe divi- 
sion. The principal works of the division shall 
consist of the Pacheco tunnel, pumping 
plants, power transmission facilities, canals, 
pipelines, regulating reservoirs, and distribu- 
tion facilities. No facilities shall be con- 
structed for electric transmission and dis- 
tribution service which the Secretary deter- 
mines, on the basis of an offer of a firm fifty- 
year contract from a local public or private 
agency, can through such a contract be ob- 
tained at less cost to the Federal Government 
than by construction and operation of Gov- 
ernment facilities. 

Sec. 2. The conservation and development 
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of the fish and wildlife resources and the 
enhancement of recreation opportunities in 
connection with the San Felipe division shall 
be in accordance with the provisions of the 
Federal Water Project Recreation Act (79 
Stat. 213). 

Sec. 3. The Secretary may contract with the 
State of California for the delivery through 
facilities of the State water project to the 
San Luis forebay reservoir of all or any part 
of the water of the Central Valley project as- 
signed to the San Felipe division. 

Sec. 4, In locating and designing the works 
and facilities authorized for construction 
by this Act, and in acquiring or withdraw- 
ing any lands as authorized by this Act, the 
Secretary shall give due consideration to re- 
ports prepared by the State of California on 
the California water plan, and shall consult 
with local interests who may be affected by 
the construction and operation of said 
works and facilities or by the acquisition or 
withdrawal of lands, through public hear- 
ings or in such manner as in his discretion 
may be found best suited to a maximum 
expression of the views of such local in- 
terests. 

Sec. 5. In view of the special circum- 
stances of the San Felipe division, neither 
the provisions of the third sentence of sec- 
tion 46 of the Act of May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 
636, 649) nor any other similar provision 
of the Federal reclamation laws shall be ap- 
plicable in the south and north Santa Clara 
subareas so long as the water utilized on 
project lands is acquired by pumping from 
the underground reservoir. 

Src. 6. For a period of ten years from the 
date of enactment of this Act, no water 
from the project authorized by this Act shall 
be delivered to any water user for the pro- 
duction on newly irrigated lands of any 
basic agricultural commodity, as defined in 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, or any amend- 
ment thereof, if the total supply of such 
commodity for the marketing year in which 
the bulk of the crop would normally be 
marketed is in excess of the normal supply 
as defined in section 301(b)(10) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, unless the Secretary of Agriculture calls 
for an increase in production of such com- 
modity in the interest of national security. 

Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for construction of the new 
works involved in the San Felipe division 
$92,380,000 (October 1966 prices), plus or 
minus such amounts, if any, as may be re- 
quired by reason of changes in the cost of 
construction work of the types involved 
therein as shown by engineering cost in- 
dexes and, in addition thereto, such sums as 
may be required to operate and maintain 
said division. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this legislation is to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain the San Felipe 
division of the Central Valley project, 
under which water would be transported 
from the San Joaquin Valley across 
Pacheco Pass into the area occupied by 
San Benito, Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, 
and Monterey Counties, and particularly 
the city of San Jose. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has de- 
veloped a plan which could alleviate wa- 
ter supply problems of the four counties 
for many years to come through the im- 
portation of water developed by the Cen- 
tral Valley project. 

I particularly wish to commend my 
longtime friend, Representative CHARLES 
S. Gusser, who has pioneered this im- 
portant venture. At this time his stead- 
fast efforts are guiding this legislation 
through the House of Representatives. 

This project will eventually provide 
273,000 acre-feet of water annually for 
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land in California counties on the west 
slope of the coast range. Wells in that 
area are becoming dry, or polluted from 
boron infiltration, and in the coastal 
areas, sea water intrusion threatens to 
become a major problem. Rapid urbani- 
zation of the area has also resulted in 
serious pressures on the existing water 
supply. 

The project water supply will be ob- 
tained from the Sacramento-San Joa- 
quin Delta through the operation of ex- 
isting facilities of the Central Valley 
project, and will then be transported 
through State or Federal facilities from 
the delta to the San Luis Reservoir. A low 
level tunnel will carry the water through 
Pacheco Pass in the Diablo Range to a 
104-mile canal and pipeline distribution 
system. 

Other features of the project will in- 
clude one large and several smaller 
pumping plants, three small regulatory 
reservoirs, and distribution facilities. 

The total cost of constructing the 
works will be $98.3 million. Inlet works 
and the first 2-mile section of the 
Pacheco tunnel are nearing completion 
under a 1964 contract, awarded as an 
economy measure to permit construction 
before the site was covered with water by 
the filling of the San Luis Reservoir. 

In October 1966, the Department of 
the Interior approved and submitted to 
Congress a Bureau of Reclamation 
feasibility report recommending author- 
ization of the project. The report stated 
that the project was economically feasi- 
ble and financially justified. 

Local agencies, cooperating with Fed- 
eral authorities in planning this project, 
have shared the cost of investigation to 
date, and are organizing an entity quali- 
fied to contract with the United States 
under reclamation law. 

The bill was reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

I ask unanimous consent that copies 
of the letters from the Department of the 
Interior and the Budget Bureau appear 
at this portion of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 18, 1967. 
Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JACKSON: This responds to 
your request for the views of the Department 
on S. 1111, a bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the San Felipe division, Central 
Valley project, California, and for other pur- 
poses. 

We recommend enactment of the bill if 
amended as set out herein. 

The San Felipe division is a proposed mul- 
tiple-purpose addition to the Central Valley 
project, involving the delivery of water from 
that project system to portions of Santa 
Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz, and Monterey 
Counties, Calif. The plan of development is 
described in detail in our planning report to 
Congress dated September 26, 1966, printed 
as House Document 500, 89th Congress. 

The service area for the division lies south 
of San Francisco Bay in the Santa Clara 
Valley west of the Diablo Range. It includes 
lands in the valley of the Pajaro River and 
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in the portion of Santa Clara County which 
drains north to San Francisco Bay. For con- 
venience, the area has been considered as 
four subareas each of which differs substan- 
tially from the others in terms of present 
water supply, current and projected urbani- 
zation, proposed method of water service, and 
other physical and ecological characteristics. 

The largest subarea and the one having 
the most complex water problem is north 
Santa Clara County. This highly urbanized 
and rapidly growing area depends to a large 
extent upon ground water for municipal and 
industrial supplies as well as for agriculture. 
Pumping of water in amounts greater than 
the natural recharge for many years has low- 
ered the ground-water levels below sea level 
in some places. The dewatered aquifer has 
allowed serious land subsidence and the in- 
trusion of saline waters from San Francisco 
Bay. Despite the diligence of local agencies 
in developing local water supplies and im- 
porting water, this overdraft of the ground- 
water resource is expected to continue and 
to increase under the demands of a forecasted 
growth of population and industry. 

The water problems of the other three areas 
are oriented more toward agricultural water 
requirements and are even more immediate 
than north Santa Clara’s in that the surface 
water is almost completely utilized and there 
are less extensive or satisfactory ground- 
water resources. In those areas substantial 
areas of arable lands now are limited in pro- 
duction and other suitable lands cannot be 
developed for lack of dependable water. 

Under the proposed plan about 273,000 
acre-feet of Central Valley project water 
would be made available to the San Felipe 
division each year by pumping from the Sac- 
ramento-San Joaquin Delta into San Luis 
Reservoir of the authorized San Luis unit 
(Public Law 86-488) which is now under 
construction. The pro Pacheco tunnel 
through the Diablo Range under Pacheco 
Pass would transport the water from San 
Luis Reservoir into the valley of Pacheco 
Creek, a tributary of the Pajaro River. From 
that point, two major canals would be built; 
one flowing northward to serve South Santa 
Clara Valley and to tie into the existing 
water control and distribution system of 
north Santa Clara County; the other flow- 
ing westward to serve the Hollister and 
Watsonville areas. Other principal engineer- 
ing works proposed for construction include 
conduits, pumping plants, three small reser- 
voirs and distribution systems with numer- 
ous relift pumping units. 

The estimated cost of constructing the 
works proposed for the San Felipe division 
is $98,340,000 at October 1966 prices, includ- 
ing distribution systems estimated to cost 
$21,711,000. The inlet works for the Pacheco 
tunnel have been built as a part of the San 
Luis unit at a cost of about $5,960,000. Fu- 
ture appropriations of $92,380,000 would be 
needed to build the San Felipe division. 

The total division cost including assigned 
costs for Central Valley project power and 
water storage and interest during construc- 
tion is $126,399,000. This amount is tenta- 
tively allocated among purposes of the divi- 
sion as follows: Irrigation, $65,901,000; mu- 
nicipal and industrial water, $51,397,000; rec- 
reation, $3,133,000; and fish and wildlife en- 
hancement, $5,968,000. Total annual costs, 
comprised of amortization of division costs 
and operation and maintenance, are $6,471,- 
000. 
Construction and operation of the division 
would result in annual benefits as follows: 


Municipal and industrial. 
Recreation 
Fish and wildlife enhancement 


513, 000 


ae ee 17, 869, 000 
13, 444, 000 
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The benefit-cost ratios resulting from these 
figures are 2.76 to 1 for all benefits and 2.08 
to 1 for direct benefits only. 

The irrigated lands of the San Felipe divi- 
sion now total 180,000 acres. It is expected 
that as a result of urban encroachment on 
irrigated lands, the net service areas for ir- 
rigation will be about 107,000 acres in year 
2020. The land and climate are favorable 
to intensive cultivation of a wide variety of 
fruits, nuts, vegetables, and row crops, and 
to dairying. The irrigation water users will 
be able to repay a portion of the construction 
costs allocated to that purpose, in addition to 
all of the costs of operation and maintenance 
and of the distribution and drainage sys- 
tems. The municipal and industrial water 
users would repay with interest all of the 
costs allocated to that purpose, in addition 
to all of the costs of operation and mainte- 
nance and of the distribution and drainage 
systems. To accomplish this repayment 
water rates will be set at $7 per acre-foot 
for irrigation water and $30 per acre-foot 
for the municipal and industrial water sup- 
plies delivered at the Pacheco tunnel outlet. 

The benefits to fish and wildlife enhance- 
ment will accrue from improved water sup- 
ply in existing reservoirs, and no specific 
facilities or separable costs are involved. The 
only specific costs for recreation involve ac- 
quisition of lands and construction of fa- 
cilities at Hudner Reservoir. As required by 
the Federal Water Project Recreation Act 
(Public Law 89-72) the San Benito County 
Board of Supervisors has indicated its in- 
tent in writing to agree to administer 
the land and water areas for those purposes 
and to assume the repayment of the non- 
Federal portion of these costs, now estimated 
at $150,000. 

Of the 180,000-acre total, slightly less than 
10,200 acres are presently in excess of the 
permissible acreage per ownership under 
reclamation law. It is anticipated that this 
excess total will diminish due to continued 
urbanization of the area, notably in north 
Santa Clara County. Most of the excess lands 
will be served through surface facilities, and 
there is no reason to anticipate any unusual 
problems in connection with excess land ad- 
ministration in those areas. In the south and 
north Santa Clara subareas where the San 
Felipe division will provide ground-water 
recharge, the administration of acreage lim- 
itations will likely be more complex. How- 
ever, in all cases where excess irrigable lands, 
as defined in reclamation law, are involved, 
recordable contracts will be required in ad- 
vance of water delivery, if the lands are to 
receive project water for irrigation, either 
by surface application or by recharging the 
adjacent underground aquifers. Either type 
of delivery would be considered the “receipt 
of water” supplied by the San Felipe divi- 
sion within the meaning of section 46 of the 
act of May 25, 1926, as amended. In the case 
of those areas to be served by underground 
water recharge rather than surface deliv- 
erles, recordable contracts will be required 
from all excess owners prior to initiation of 
water supply for recharge purposes. 

We would propose that the bill be amended 
in some respects. On line 4, page 1, the words 
“area. development” should be deleted as 
there is no longer a project cost allocation 
for that purpose. On line 3, page 2, the word 
“division” should be substituted for the word 
“unit.” Section 2 of S. 1111 concerning oper- 
ation of the division does not appear to pro- 
vide any authority which is not elsewhere 
specifically conferred or implied. In the in- 
terest of simplifying the bill, we suggest sec- 
tion 2 be deleted. 

Section 3 of S. 1111 concerns the functions 
of recreation and fish and wildlife enhance- 
ment in connection with the San Felipe di- 
vision. The passage of the Federal Water 
Project Recreation Act (79 Stat. 213) and 
subsequent legislative history makes it pos- 
sible to provide for inclusion and cost sharing 
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of these functions by reference to that act. 
The limitation on joint costs in Public Law 
89-72 would not be exceeded under our pres- 
ent analysis. 

Accordingly, we recommend the following 
language in lieu of that found in section 3 
of S. 1111: 

“The conservation and development of the 
fish and wildlife resources and the enhance- 
ment of recreation opportunities in connec- 
tion with the San Felipe division shall be in 
accordance with the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Water Project Recreation Act (79 Stat. 
213).” 

The transportation of the division water 
supply from the delta to San Luis forebay 
reservoir may be accomplished by either of 
two methods: first, as discussed in the plan- 
ning report, by use of available capacity in 
the pumps and aqueduct of the State of 
California water project, or second, by utiliz- 
ing capacity in the Delta-Mendota Canal of 
the Federal Central Valley project. 

In order that we may utilize the former 
plan if it proves to be more desirable, we 
recommend a new section be added to the 
bill: 

“Sec. 6. The Secretary may contract with 
the State of California for the delivery 
through facilities of the State water project 


Estimated additional man- ears of civilian emp 
San Felipe 


Estimated additional man-years of civillian employment: 
Executive direction: 
Executive 


Total, administrative services and support 


Substantive (program): 
Engineering aids 


Total estimated additional expenditures__..............- 
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to the San Luis forebay reservoir of all or 
any part of the water of the Central Valley 
project assigned to the San Felipe division.” 

In the event the committee wishes to es- 
tablish a ceiling on the appropriation of 
funds for the construction of the San Felipe 
division, the following language is suggested 
in lieu of the present section 5 of the bill: 

“There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for construction of the new works in- 
volved in the San Felipe division $92,380,000 
(October 1966 prices), plus or minus such 
amounts, if any, as may be required by reason 
of changes in the cost of construction work 
of the types involved therein as shown by 
engineering cost indexes and, in addition 
thereto, such sums as may be required to 
operate and maintain said division.” 

A tabulation indicating the estimated ad- 
ditional personnel and expenditures for the 
first 5 years of the construction program is 
enclosed in compliance with Public Law 801, 
84th Congress. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this report from the standpoint of the ad- 
ministration’s program, 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH HOLUM, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


ment and expenditures for the 1st 5 years of 
ivision 


= Ta $1,700 | $2, 225 
7,183 | 14,502 | 18,716 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., April 18, 1967. 

Hon. HENRY M. JACKSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAMMAN: This responds to your 
letter of March 2, 1967, requesting the views 
of the Bureau of the Budget on S. 1111, a 
bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct, operate, and maintain the San 
Felipe division, Central Valley project, Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes. 

The purpose of this legislation is stated 
in its title. 

The Department of the Interior, in a re- 
port to your committee on S. 1111, recom- 
mends a number of perfecting changes to the 
bill. Bureau of the Budget concurs in these 
recommendations. 

We have a question concerning the timing 
of the proposed project. We feel that initia- 
tion of construction may not be warranted 
until about 1970. If the project is authorized, 
we would expect the Department of the In- 
terior to review the timing of project initia- 
tion in order to insure that the public in- 
vestment is not made prior to its need. Our 
views on this subject were set forth in our 


letter of September 14, 1966, to the Secretary 
of the Interior as printed on page v of House 
Document No. 500, 89th Congress, second 
session. 

In anticipation that the Department will 
make the necessary review of project timing, 
the Bureau of the Budget would have no 
objection to enactment of S. 1111 if amended 
as recommended by the Department of the 
Interior. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILFRED H. ROMMEL, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask that 
the committee amendments be adopted. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
the amendments are agreed to. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PANAMA CANAL 
ISSUES 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, an 
objective study of the Panama Canal sit- 
uation must depend upon current knowl- 
edge. I am pleased therefore to offer to 
my colleagues an up-to-date bibliography 
on Panama Canal issues. I believe this 
compilation will be one of the most ex- 
tensive and current which will be avail- 
able; I hope that my colleagues and other 
students of the canal problems will draw 
upon it freely. 

In beginning the study of any impor- 
tant question, it is always necessary to 
view all sides. Therefore, I would like to 
emphasize that the items in this bibliog- 
raphy are not necessarily reflections of 
my own views. One will find here the 
articles of the distinguished and coura- 
geous defender of American rights in the 
Canal Zone, the Honorable DANIEL J. 
FLoop; one will find the articulate and 
technical writings of historical specialists 
and other experts; but one will also find 
the work of the pro-Castro Panamanian 
Deputy, Thelma King. No one, of course, 
is going to read all of this material. Yet 
those who do draw upon it should realize 
that these sources are not all of equal 
value; nor do they carry any endorse- 
ment because they are listed here. 

Students of canal problems soon be- 
come familiar with the monumental 
bibliography, “Subject Catalog of the 
Special Panama Collection of the Canal 
Zone Library-Museum”—G. K. Hall & 
Co.; Boston, 1964. That work may be use- 
ful to specialists, but it contains many 
items of purely historical value. More- 
over, its publication in 1964 revealed that 
the library-museum’s collection was it- 
self far from complete, particularly with 
regard to current issues. There appeared 
to be a tendency to collect material that 
supported only certain factions in canal 
controversies, and to ignore worthy ma- 
terial on the opposing side. Those who 
are researching contemporary problems, 
therefore, need a more objective and cur- 
rent bibliography. 

This bibliography depends in part upon 
the compilation printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp on September 2, 1964, by 
the Honorable Clark W. Thompson, 
Representative from Texas. Many addi- 
tions have been made, however, and a 
complete rearrangement is offered. 
Nevertheless, it is quite possible that sig- 
nificant items have been inadvertantly 
omitted. I intend to publish an adden- 
dum if necessary. Therefore, I ask those 
who know of other items that should be 
included to forward them to me to be 
entered upon the list. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the “Bibliography of Canal 
Issues, 1967” be printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bibli- 
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ography was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CANAL Issues, 1967 
ADDRESSES, SPEECHES, ETC. 

Ailes, Stephen. “The Panama Canal Is His 
Greatest Monument.” Address eulogizing 
John F. Stevens at the dedication of Stevens 
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13, 1962. Reproduced in Cong. Rec., January 
28, 1963, p. 1153. 
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Caribbean.” Address before the Long Island 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, May 20, 1960. 
Reproduced in Cong. Rec., July 1, 1960, pp. 
15523-15527. 
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produced in Cong. Rec., March 4, 1949, p. 
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D.C., April 19, 1948. Reproduced in Cong. 
Rec., April 21, 1948, p. A2449. 

“What’s Ahead for the Merchant 
Marine.” Address before the Rotary Club, 
Baltimore, Md., January 11, 1949. Reproduced 
in Cong. Rec., January 27, 1949, p. A395. 

Bray, William F. “Secret Agreement with 
Panama.” Cong. Rec., February 10, 1964, pp. 
2833-2834. 

Bridges, Styles. “U.S. Relations with Pan- 
ama.” Cong. Rec., February 18, 1960, p. 2852. 
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June 8, 1959. Reproduced in Cong. Rec., June 
29, 1959, pp. 12160-12162. 

Cederberg, Elford A. “Canal Zone Terri- 
tory: Should be Widened.” Daily Cong. Rec., 
February 24, 1964, p. A852. 

Collier, Charles S. Address before 22nd an- 
nual meeting, Washington Chapter, Panama 
Canal Society, May 18, 1957. Reproduced in 
Cong. Rec., May 24, 1957, pp. 7636-7637. 

Duval, Miles P. Jr. Address before 22nd 
annual meeting, Washington Chapter, Pan- 
ama Canal Society, May 18, 1957. Reproduced 
in Cong. Rec., May 24, 1957, p. 7636. 

Finch, George A. “Navigation and Use of 
the Suez Canal.” Address before American 
Society of International Law, April 25, 1957. 
Reproduced in Cong. Rec., May 29, 1957, pp. 
8105-8107. 

Flood, Daniel J. “Canal Zone Protection.” 
Cong. Rec., July 29, 1959, p. 14647. 

“Canal Zone Police: Red Infiltra- 
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17, 1964, pp. 14084-14085. 

“Canal Zone Security: Significance 
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the Americas.” Cong. Rec., June 30, 1959, pp. 
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Caribbean Sea, Panama Canal, and 
the Monroe Doctrine.“ Cong. Rec., July 7. 
1959, p. 12896. 

Congress Must Save the Panama 
Canal.” Cong. Rec., April 9, 1963, pp. 6088- 
6097. 


“Continued Liquidation of Panama 
Canal: Congress Must Act.” Cong. Rec., Sep- 
tember 26, 1963, pp. 18172-18173. 

“Isthmian Canal Policies—A Chal- 
lenge to the Congress.” Cong. Rec., February 
25, 1959, pp. 2924-2940. 

Flood, Daniel J. Isthmian Canal Policy 
Questions: Selected Addresses. House Docu- 
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Washington: G.P.O., 1966. 523 p. 
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6472-6475. 

“Panama Canal and the Milton El- 
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Flood, Daniel J. “Panama Canal: Formula 
for Future Canal Policy.” Cong. Rec., March 
11, 1964, pp. 4945-4958. 
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Anniversary Marred by Attempted Mob Inva- 
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PANAMA CANAL TREATIES 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
late Friday editions and Saturday edi- 
tions of the Chicago Tribune carried the 
first solid news that the public has re- 
ceived about the specific terms of the 
treaties with Panama. It is remarkable 
how far this Nation has departed from 
the historic doctrine of “open covenants, 
openly arrived at.” The terms of the 
treaties have been shrouded in secrecy 
from the very beginning of the negotia- 
tions. The excuse has been given that 
Panamanian nationalists would use 
knowledge of the terms to stir up resent- 
ment against its ratification. 

From events last week, it is clear that 
Panamanian politicians will attempt to 
exploit the situation no matter how much 
secrecy is employed. The real objective 
of the Robles and Johnson administra- 
tions, in my judgment, was to keep pub- 
licity and interest in the treaties at a low 
ebb, thus depriving the people and their 
elective representatives of the opportu- 
nity of a careful and leisurely study of 
the treaties and their implications. The 
result is that the American people are 
just now getting their first look at trea- 
ties which will have an important bear- 
ing on the future of this Nation. Iron- 
ically, they are getting that look because 
of the desire of Panamanian nationalists 
to block the treaties. 

Mr. President, I want to congratulate 
Mr. Chesly Manly and the Chicago Trib- 
une for their initiative and persistence 
in getting the news scoop of the year. 
It is a shame that the American people 
should have to get this news—informa- 
tion rightfully theirs—in such a round- 
about manner. Yet as long as we have 
newspapers which are as courageous and 
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forthright as the Tribune, the American 
people have much for which they can be 
thankful. The most worthy tradition in 
journalism is the tradition that does not 
wait for an official handout of managed 
news, but goes directly to the source and 
obtains that which is suppressed. Until 
the official text is released, those of us 
in the Senate who want to study this 
matter objectively, and with the source 
documents, will have to make do with 
the partial text published by the Trib- 
une. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article, Tribune Bares Canal Pact,” by 
Chesly Manly, be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TRIBUNE Bares CANAL Pact—NATIONALISTS 
See REJECTION—FIND DEFENSE TERMS Ex- 
TREMELY OFFENSIVE—TREATY RECOGNIZES 
SOVEREIGNTY—OPpPosITION LEADER CALLS IT 
Pourrican TNT 

(By Chesly Manly) 

PanaMa Ciry, July 6.—The new treaty for 
the defense of the Panama canal contains 
provisions which are so offensive to Pana- 
manian nationalists that they predict its re- 
jection by the national assembly. Yet Amer- 
ican military authorities and members of 
Congress probably will find the treaty hope- 
lessly Inadequate for the protection of the 
canal 


A major part of the text of the defense 
treaty was made available to THE CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE today by an opposition leader of the 
assembly, who called it “political T. N. T.“ 
It authorizes the use of certain defense areas 
by the United States, but any military 
measures outside of these specified areas 
which the United States might consider nec- 
essary for the protection of the canal in case 
of aggression, armed conflict or other emer- 
gency, could be taken only with the consent 
of Panama. 

The treaty is one of three recently ap- 
proved in Washington by negotiating teams 
of the two governments. One treaty, which 
explicitly recognize Panama’s sovereignty 
in the canal zone, would replace the treaty 
of 1903, which granted to the United States 
“in perpetuity” all rights in the present 
canal zone “which it would possess and exer- 
cise if it were the sovereign of the territory 
to the entire exclusion of the Republic 
of Panama of any such sovereign rights, 
power, or authority.” 


RIGHT TO BUILD ANOTHER CANAL 


The third treaty would give the United 
States the right to build a sea level canal 
across Panama, if it should choose a site in 
this country, instead of other possible routes 
in northern Colombia and on the border of 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

Foreign Minister Fernando Eleta, chief 
negotiator of the new treaties for the govern- 
ment of President Marco Robles, success- 
fully resisted efforts of opposition leaders to 
make the texts public at a special meeting 
of the permanent legislative commission of 
the national assembly today. 

This commission which acts when the as- 
sembly is not in session invited both the 
foreign minister and the nine-member for- 
eign relations council and advisory body ap- 
pointed by the President to attend the meet- 
ing, but the council voted 8 to 1 to be repre- 
sented only by its chairman, Octavio Fabrega, 
a former foreign minister. 

Eleta said the government was inhibited 
by diplomatic protocol, implying an under- 
standing with the United States—from pub- 
lishing the draft treaties. Also, he said the 
drafts brought back from Washington on 
June 23 were in English and that the official 
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Spanish translations have not been com- 
pleted. 

After the treaties have been formally 
signed, he said, they will be presented to a 
special session of the national assembly, not 
the permanent legislative commission. His 
defiance of the commission was challenged as 
unconstitutional, but not successfully. 

It is reported that President Robles will go 
to Washington on or about July 23 for a joint 
signing ceremony with President Johnson. 
Unlike Johnson, Robles cannot succeed 
himself, but he expects to choose his succes- 
sor from Panama's ruling oligarchs and both 
presidents intend to exploit the new treaties 
for all possible political advantage. 


STUDENTS DEMAND NATIONALIZATION 


About 500 students from the Panama Na- 
tional institute demonstrated outside the na- 
tional assembly building, carrying signs de- 
manding “nationalization” of the canal and 
“Sovereignty or Revolution.” The mob burned 
a United States flag, produced by one of the 
students. 

In January, 1964, students from the insti- 
tute invaded the canal zone to raise Panama- 
nian flags and haul down United States flags, 
and in the rioting, looting, and burning that 
followed, there were more than 100 American 
casualties including four killed. An official 
United States report said the mobs were “in- 
filtrated and led by extremists, including 
persons trained in communist countries for 
political action of the kind that took place.” 

More details of the treaty on the canal it- 
self were disclosed today. A deputy who has 
read the text confirmed reports that Pan- 
ama’s share of the toll revenues will be based 
on a formula which would yield from 28 to 
30 million dollars in the first year and grad- 
ually rise to about 40 million dollars. 

Panama now receives only about $1,930,000 
a year as compensation for the use of the 
canal zone, but its direct financial benefits 
from the United States operations in the 
zone, including wages and salaries to Pana- 
manians and the purchase of goods and serv- 
ices, totaled more than 115 million dollars a 
year. This is about the same as the govern- 
ment’s budget for 1967. 

The new treaty would expire in 1999 or 
upon the completion of a sea level canal, 
except that it could be extended for 10 more 
year if a sea level canal had been started 
and not completed. 

The present canal zone, 10 miles wide 
and 60 miles long, would be abolished and 
replaced by a much smaller “canal” area. 
Besides an original payment of 10 million 
dollars to Panama for the present zone, the 
United States purchased all the ground in 
the area from individual owners. Among oth- 
er lands and facilities that would be turned 
over to Panama are 13 docks and piers, with 
3.3 miles of berthing space, at Balboa and 
Cristobal, which are valued at 30 million 
dollars. Commissaries now operated by Unit- 
ed States agencies for the armed forces and 
canal company employees including 4,000 
Americans and 11,000 Panamanians, would 
be turned over to private Panamanian inter- 
ests. 

The canal company would be abolished 
and replaced by a joint administration with 
9 directors—5 Americans and 4 Panamanians. 

The government of Panama would have 
the right to shut down the Panama railroad, 
now operated by the canal company, two 
years after the effective date of the treaty. 
Opposition leaders say this provision is ob- 
viously designed to benefit Panama's power- 
ful bus monopoly. 


CHARGE ELECTION STOLEN 

Opposition deputies, representing a unit- 
ed front” organized by former President 
Arnulfo Arias, leader of the Panamenista 
party, say the treaties contain many objec- 
tionable provisions, but their main complaint 
is that the Robles regime stole the election 
from Arias in 1964, that it is not representa- 
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tive of the Panamanian people, and that it 
has no right to negotiate treaties of such 
importance, 

Arias is in Europe, but he told this re- 
porter last November that no matter how 
good a treaty negotiated by the Robles regime 
might be, the assembly would not approve 
it. 

Altho the canal treaty recognizes Panama’s 
sovereignty, the opposition leaders note that 
the United States would have a 5 to 4 major- 
ity on the joint board, and that the treaty 
also provides for separate administrations of 
justice in the canal area. United States na- 
tionals accused of crimes would be tried in 
American courts. 


SCHOOLS CHANGE HANDS 


Latin American schools now operated by 
the canal administration, however, would be 
taken over by the Panamanian department 
of education. 

Altho Panamanian nationalists say the 
treaty falls far short of giving Panama effec- 
tive sovereignty, American military and civil- 
ian authorities, both here and in Washing- 
ton, say the recognition of Panama’s sover- 
eignty would be a standing invitation to na- 
tionalization of the canal by any communist 
infiltration government. 

If Panama should nationalize the canal, 
these critics say, the United States could not 
act effectively to protect it, even in the event 
of a communist takeover, without raising the 
cry of intervention thruout Latin America. 


PART OF TREATY TEXT 


Following is part of the text of the defense 
treaty: 

‘The Republic of Panama and the United 
States of America shall provide jointly for 
the defense, security and continuity of oper- 
ation of the Panama canal and its appurte- 
nant and supporting facilities and services 
and of the canal area, as same is defined in 
Article 3 and delineated in annex one of the 
treaty concerning the Panama canal which 
the Republic of Panama and the United 
States of America have signed on this date. 
To this end and for its part, the Republic 
of Panama hereby makes available to the 
United States of America the use of defense 
areas described in annex A of this treaty for 
canal defemse areas and the canal as pur- 

es. 

“Pursuant to this treaty, the United States 
of America shall have the right to act to in- 
sure canal defense for the purpose of carry- 
ing out its responsibilities hereunder, the 
United States of America shall have access to 
and free movement between the defense areas 
and the canal are referred to in this para- 
graph, 

“The provisions of this treaty shall apply 
mutatis mutendis [to be altered when nec- 
essary] to the defense and security of any 
sea level canal constructed and operated in 
the Republic of Panama, pursuant to the 
provisions of the treaty concerning a sea level 
canal entered into by and between the Re- 
public of Panama and the United States of 
America on this date, with such modification 
of annex A and other provisions of this treaty 
as agreed by the two governments to be nec- 
essary to provide for such defense and 
security. 

PROVISIONS FOR DEFENSE 


“In case of an international conflagration 
or the existence of any great threat of ag- 
gression or any armed conflict or other emer- 
gency endangering canal defense, the Re- 
public of Panama and the United States of 
America shall take such preventive measures 
as are necessary for the protection of their 
common interest in effectuating the pur- 
poses of this treaty. 

“Any such measure which shall appear es- 
sential to the United States of America * * * 
take and which would affect the territory of 
the Republic of Panama outside of the de- 
fense areas and the canal area referred to in 
Paragraph one of this article will be the 
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subject of consultation in the 
committee. 

“The joint committee shall be composed 
of one representative each of the govern- 
ment of the Republic of Panama and of the 
government of the United States of America, 
each of whom shall have one or more dep- 
uties. The joint committee shall determine 
its own rules of procedure and appoint such 
subcommittees as may be required. The joint 
committee shall be so organized that it may 
meet immediately at any time at the request 
of the representative of either the govern- 
ment of the Republic of Panama or the 
government of the United States of America. 

“If the joint committee is unable to re- 
solve a particular matter, it shall refer that 
matter to the respective governments for 
further consideration through appropriate 
channels,” 


joint 


SPEECH BY PRESIDENT JOHNSON 
IN BALTIMORE 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, suc- 
cess or failure of the American way of 
life may not always be measured by the 
number of things we have produced, or 
the material goods we have accumulated. 

Indeed, the success of the American 
way of life may better be expressed—as 
President Johnson put it in a speech to 
the Jaycees at Baltimore—by how much 
we have done to stretch the human mind 
in education; how much we have cared 
for the body in need of health; how far 
we have extended the horizons of those 
bypassed by the rapid advance of our 
own civilization. 

There are many things for which 
Americans should be happy, as President 
Johnson pointed out in that speech. 

We ought to be happy that there is 
freedom here, and that we are able to de- 
fend it abroad. 

We ought to be happy that we are 
using more of our resources to raise 
America to the standard of living all its 
citizens desire. 

We ought to be happy about America’s 
diversity, and her unity. 

We ought to be happy that we belong 
to the peace seekers, and not to the war- 
makers—no matter what our enemies 
say. 

We ought to be happy that we are rich 
and powerful, but that we are also re- 
sponsible and compassionate. 

We ought to be happy that our enter- 
prise system has remained free while it 
has become more socially responsive. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
speech by President Johnson to the Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce of Baltimore. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE NATIONAL 
CONVENTION OF THE JUNIOR CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, BALTIMORE, MD. 

President Suttle; Governor Agnew; Sena- 
tors Brewster and Tydings; Congressmen 
Garmatz, Fallon, Machen, Long, and Friedel; 
Mayor McKeldin; Mr. D'Alesandro; Mr. 
Shriver; distinguished J.C.’s and your ladies, 
I am glad that you asked me to come here 
today and I am so happy that I could come. 

Some one said recently that “I am for the 
future. I expect to live the rest of my life 
there.” 

So all of us here this morning are going 
to live the rest of our lives in the future— 
most of us in this country. Not only are we 
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going to live our lives in the future, what is 
more important, our children and our 
grandchildren are. 

We can give them a country where crime 
is commonplace, where strife is certain, 
where free enterprise is frowned upon, where 
the state is everything—or we can invest our 
money and our efforts wisely to make the 
next generation freer and happier than ours 
has been. 

A former President of the United States 
once said—when he was speaking about our 
living under the First Amendment and ex- 
ercising the freedoms that go with it—that 
“Criticism is no doubt good for the soul.” 
But we must beware that it does not upset 
our confidence in ourselves. 

You would hardly expect a man who has 
had an automobile for sale to tell you that 
the motor heated, the wheels had not been 
put on properly, the horn wouldn’t blow, 
that the automobile itself had a very short 
life—and then expect you to buy it. 

But we hear other nations say so many 
things about our own in criticism—and we 
say so many things ourselves—that I some- 
times wonder if the rest of the world hears 
only what is wrong with America. 

It is good that we have a system where we 
can freely talk about what is wrong because 
when we have the proper information, we 
make the proper judgments. We can only get 
information by communication. 

Proceeding on the assumption this morn- 
ing that you young leaders of America have 
heard some of the things about what is 
wrong with this country, I am going to 
assume that I may be permitted to talk 
about some of the things that are right 
with America. 

I should like to ask each person here to 
engage in a little introspection for the next 
few minutes I am privileged to be with you. 
I would like you to ask yourselves to count 
your own blessings—to ask yourself “What 
do I have to be thankful for; what do I have 
to appreciate; what do I have to be proud 
of; what do I have to look forward to? What 
do I have that my grandfather did not have— 
or that my father did not have—or that 
my brother did not have?” 

Let us compare some of the present day 
conditions to—and I quote—“the good old 
days“. 

Or if we could—and still be polite—we 
might compare some of our conditions in 
America to some of the conditions in other 
countries that we have had pointed up to 
us from time to time. 

Let us look at our educational system— 
because the very basis of a great nation is 
an educated mind, a healthy body, and a 
free enterprise system. 

50 years ago in our educational system, only 
10 percent of our boys and girls graduated 
from high school. Today that figure is not 
10 percent. It is 75 percent. That is more 
than double that of France or West Ger- 
many, Italy or Great Britain. 

50 years ago only about 4 percent of 
our young people went to college. Today that 
figure is about 40 percent. Only 10 percent of 
the young people of Great Britain and 
France go to institutions of higher learning. 

Let us look at some other education we are 
getting from protesting and expressing dis- 
sent in this country. During a week a short 
time ago, our newspapers and our T.V. pro- 
grams, our radio commentators, informed us 
fully about the protesters and the “peace- 
niks” who invaded the Pentagon. 

They came there to stay—they walked 
over the tulips; they sat down on the steps; 
they slept in the halls. After we had analyzed 
it all carefully and the reports had been fully 
given—sometimes dramatically and occa- 
sionally emotionally—the sleep-ins“ num- 
bered 12, a bare dozen. 

During that very same week, there were 
10,000 young Americans who voluntarily— 
on their own—walked into the military en- 
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listment centers directed by the Pentagon 
and volunteered their services and their lives 
for America. 

Let me repeat, there were over 10,000 first 
term enlistments in one week. 

Unfortunately, a student carrying a sign 
or protester wearing a beard, or an attention- 
seeker burning a draft card in front of a 
camera can get more attention—and more 
billing—than all 10,000 of these volunteers. 

So we will continue to have those visit the 
Pentagon to speak their mind. We will con- 
tinue to have those visit the enlistment 
stations to give their lives—but let us keep 
the two in perspective. 

In exercising our freedoms, let us check 
on them as we go along—and be sure that 
we never abuse them. 

Americans are the best fed, the best paid, 
and the best educated people in the world. 
That is something we ought to be proud of 
in America. I know what we do when we are 
not the best fed, or the best read, or the 
best paid. 

All we have to do is look back to the 
situation in Washington when I first came 
there in 1931—when the Bonus Marchers 
were driven down Pennsylvania Avenue 
and look back to the emergency legislation 
which was required in the days following. 

The banks had to be closed—and reopened 
again. Our farm commodities were being 
burned, and our soup kitchens stretched for 
half a mile in some of the main centers of 
our towns, 

So much for our employment and our 
education. What about our health condi- 
tions? 

Deaths from the dread diseases have been 
cut in half in the last 50 years. Life ex- 
pectancy has doubled in the last 100 years. 
Infant mortality rates have been cut in 
half in the last 30 years. Artificial kidneys 
now in use soon will be joined by the arti- 
ficial heart. 

Measles have been retired in the pages of 
history. Polio is no longer the fear of every 
mother in the land—thanks to our great 
medical profession, and thanks to a country 
which has concentrated on trying to do what 
is right—and correct what is wrong. 

Medical care has recently forged an ex- 
traordinary partnership. We have almost 20 
million elderly persons. We have over 200,000 
doctors working with this group. Under the 
Medical Care Program, over five million 
Americans in the last year—and the first 
anniversary is coming up very soon—have 
received physician services. Almost three mil- 
lion have received hospital care. 

I have not come here to say to you that 
all is right and perfect. We still have many 
problems. We are facing up to them. We are 
recommending measures to deal with them. 
We won't get them all. We may just get a 
fraction of them—but we are not ignoring 
them—vwe are not running away from them 
and we are not cutting out on them. 

I saw in some report from some great uni- 
versity yesterday something about how we 
had cut back on our Poverty Programs, and 
how we had denied our people education 
programs and health programs because we 
were defending our country. 

Well, that is just not true. That is just not 
80. 
A little over three years ago—when I be- 
came President—we had no poverty pro- 
gram. We were in Vietnam, but we had no 
poverty am. We started one—and we 
have increased it every year since. 

This year, we are increasing it by 25 per- 
cent—without tucking tall and running in 
Vietnam. 

More money will be spent on poverty in the 
United States in trying to do something 
about it this year by the Federal Govern- 
ment than we spend in Vietnam. 

In our educational program—when I be- 
came President a little over three years ago— 
we were spending $4 billion a year. This year 
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our budget is $12 billion—three times as 
much for education in three years—and we 
are still doing our duty in Vietnam. 

In our health p: three years ago, we 
were spending a Httle over $4 billion a year 
in the Federal Government for health needs. 
This year our budget is a little over $12 
billion—three times as much for health in 
three years as we were spending three years 

We still have many problems of unem- 
ployment and poverty. Even though Ameri- 
ca’s poorest housing is in a luxury class 
for the masses of some other countries, we 
do have slums. We want to do something 
about them. We are doing something about 
them. 

We passed our Model Cities program this 
year. That is the most far-reaching step in 
that direction that this nation has ever 
taken. 

Today there are seven million fewer people 
living in poverty than there were seven years 
ago. The unemployment rate has dropped 
from 5.7 to in the neighborhood of 3.7. Op- 
eration Head Start has already given three- 
quarters of a million children from the poor 
families a leg up on education. It is grow- 
ing every day. 

More than a million persons are receiving 
job training under Federal programs com- 
pared to none seven years ago. 

Almost one million people are going to 
college this year because of higher educa- 
tional programs enacted under our Adminis- 
tration and passed by our Congress. 

We all owe a debt to the Congress which 
has enacted this legislation for us. 

So when you go back and talk about some- 
thing that went wrong—how a motor failed— 
or how a red light stuck—or how someone 
looked on television—or how long they 
spoke—or what they didn’t say—ask yourself 
to remember some of the good things that 
you have produced. 

Our educational system—summarizing—is 
second to none anywhere in the world. Our 
prosperity is second to none anywhere in the 
world. Our standard of living is second to 
none anywhere in the world. 

We produce more goods; we transport more 
goods; we use more goods than anyone in the 
world. 

We own almost a third of the world’s rail- 
road tracks. We own almost two-thirds of the 
world’s automobiles—and we don’t have to 
wait three years to get a new one either. 

I shouldn’t be surprised—if you are anx- 
ious enough right now—but what some peo- 
ple on this very floor will take your orders. 

The Baltimore New Car Dealers Association 
had better be careful or they will get out- 
figured. Someone will make you a cut rate 
proposition. 

We own half the trucks in the world. We 
own almost half of all of the radios in the 
world. We own a third of all of the electricity 
that is produced in the world. We own a 
fourth of all of the steel. Our health condi- 
tions rank favorably with those of other 
countries in the world. Although we have 
only about six percent of the population of 
the world, we have half of its wealth. 

Bear in mind that the other 94 percent of 
the population would like to trade with us. 

Maybe a better way of saying it would be 
that they would like to exchange places with 
us. 


I would like to see them enjoy the bless- 
ings that we enjoy. But don’t you help them 
exchange places with us—because I don’t 
want to be where they are. 

Instead, I believe we are generous enough— 
I believe we are compassionate enough—and 
I believe we are grateful enough that we 
would like to see all of them enjoy the bless- 
ings that are ours. 

I say to you young business leaders of 
America, there never has been a time when 
the business groups of this country—the 
young leaders of this country—the employ- 
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ees and the labor leaders of this country have 
cooperated with their Government more than 
now. Your President is grateful for it. 

I want to leave one thought with you, If 
you forget everything else I say, please re- 
member this when you go back to your own 
community to provide them with the leader- 
ship that I want to provide you—that I am 
trying so hard to provide you. 

You say to them that it is not absolutely 
essential—it is not a prerequisite—and it is 
not required that you tear our country down, 
and our flag down, in order to lift them up. 

I want to conclude now by just quietly 
saying a word to you about this larger world 
that we all live in. I think it is on your mind 
and in your heart—as it is on mine and in 
mine. 

We are in South Vietnam today because 
we want to allow a little nation self-de- 
termination. We want them to be able to go 
and vote for the kind of leaders they want 
and select the type of Government they 
want. We want them to be free of terror and 
aggression in doing that—as we want it for 
ourselves. 

We made a contract. We had an agreement. 
We entered into a treaty that was confirmed 
by our Senate, 82 to 1, saying that in the 
face of common danger, we would come and 
help. 

We came. We are helping. We are doing 
our best. I solicit the cooperation of each of 
you to the extent that you can give it. 

We Americans are deeply concerned about 
the recognition of the right of self-determi- 
nation. That is what each of you demands for 
yourself. So let us help your fellowman in 
other parts of the world enjoy it, too. 

Self-determination is really the right to 
live. That is what we ask for all of the na- 
tions of the Middle East—not just for some 
of them. 

We believe that for the peoples of the 122 
nations of the world, speaking now of the 
under-developed nations of the world spe- 
cifically, real self-determination only comes 
when hunger and disease and ignorance and 
poverty are overcome. We believe that the 
peoples of all of these nations are entitled 
to that self-determination. They won't have 
it until we can conquer those ancient ene- 
mies—illiteracy, ignorance, disease and pov- 
erty. 

Just as it is here in our home, we believe 
in the First Amendment, in free speech and 
in a free press. We believe in the Bill of 
Rights. We believe what matters abroad is 
also freedom from fear and freedom from 
want—the freedom to make choices and not 
just to submit to a brutal destiny. 

Two days ago, not very far from here, I 
met with Chairman Kosygin of the Soviet 
Union. The nations we spoke for are two 
of the most powerful nations in all of the 
world. In the family of nations, two of the 
strongest have two of the greatest respon- 
sibilities. 

For my part, and for your nation, that 
responsibility involves helping other nations 
to choose their own futures as they see it. 

We seek as well maximum understanding 
between these two great powers. For 10 hours 
we looked at each other with only the in- 
terpreters present in a very small room. 

Though our differences are many, and 
though they run very deep, we knew that in 
the world's interest it was important that 
we understand, if we could, the motivations 
as well as the commitments of each other. 
We religiously, dedicatedly, and determined- 
ly worked at that assignment for those two 
days. 

That is why we met in the house called 
Hollybush. To bring about better under- 
standings, and to discuss respective goals and 
commitments, we came there. 

When we left I believe we had achieved 
that. We agreed we would continue to main- 
tain contact through diplomatic channels, 
through other means of communication, and 
direct contact. 
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In Saigon, in the Sinai, at Hollybush in 
New Jersey, in the slums of our cities, in the 
prairies of our land, in the hollows of Ap- 
palachia, in scores of underdeveloped coun- 
tries all around the world where men strug- 
gle to make their own future and to secure 
their little families, that it what we are 
about. 

If the young leadership of our country 
supports us over the long hard pull that lies 
ahead, if you can endure the tensions, if you 
can understand that the air is going to be 
rough and the road is going to be bumpy, 
you can, in the words of your own creed, 
“Help us unlock earth’s great treasure— 
human personality.” 

Then the cussers and the doubters will be 
relegated to the rear; the doers and the 
builders will take up the front lines. 

Now you are going to return to your homes. 
You have engaged in looking at yourselves 
and at your country. I have been able to dis- 
cuss it for only a very brief time. 

I am going back to attend a one o'clock 
meeting with Secretary Rusk and Secretary 
McNamara and others who are giving every- 
thing they have to your country. We are not 
only going to talk and plan and work and 
pray to develop ways and means of keeping 
your country and your families secure, but 
we are going to do our dead level best to 
bring peace to every human being in the 
world. 

Our problems are many. Our solutions are 
few. I am not as concerned about the in- 
dividual differences which we have with 
other nations—because with few exceptions 
I think those can be reconciled—but I am 
concerned that every boy and girl, that every 
man and woman who enjoys citizenship and 
freedom and prosperity and the blessings of 
this land know what they have and are de- 
termined to build upon it, to improve it— 
and by all means to keep it. 


CUBA: THE DANGER AT OUR 
SOUTHERN SHORES 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, it appears 
as if our Nation’s press is awakening to 
the danger off our southern shores. For 
a number of months the issue of Fidel 
Castro and his Communist Cuba has gone 
relatively unnoticed. Since the verbal 
clash over Cuba’s Russian missiles in 
1962, little attention has been paid to 
this small island 90 miles off Florida’s 
coast. 

Recently, however, a change has oc- 
curred. Some weeks ago I placed in the 
Recorp several articles, by Carl T. 
Rowan, concerning Cuba’s potential 
threat to the United States. In the weeks 
since those articles were published, a 
subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs has issued a compre- 
hensive report, the Organization of 
American States has undertaken a study 
of Cuba’s involvement in guerrilla ac- 
tivity in Latin America, and several other 
articles and columns have concerned 
themselves with this insidious threat. 

Mr. President, today I ask unanimous 
consent to place in the Record two more 
articles, one written by David Lawrence 
and published in the Washington Star, 
the other written by Tom Wicker and 
published in the New York Times. 

Both gentlemen concern themselves 
with the large part that Cuba has played 
in the subversion and terrorism con- 
tinually going on in Latin America. 

Mr. Wicker notes Castro’s part in 
guerrilla activity in Bolivia and Vene- 
zuela and then points out that— 
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Castro. . is behind similar terrorism in 
Colombia, the Dominican Republic and 
Guatemala. 


Mr. Lawrence quotes from the House 
subcommittee’s report that— 

Cuba is still receiving considerable assist- 
ance from our “friends and allies.” Such as- 
sistance results in improving Cuba’s econ- 
omy as well as furnishing Castro with addi- 
tional resources to expand his revolution, 


England, Spain, Japan, France, Mo- 
rocco, Italy, and Canada have all con- 
tinued their trade with Cuba in the face 
of strong protests by members of the 
OAS. 

Yet, despite the danger Cuba poses to 
freedom in the Western Hemisphere and 
the trade that our allies continue to 
maintain with this threat, official Wash- 
ington does nothing. 

Mr. Wicker points out that— 


The seriousness of guerrilla activity in 
Latin America is not overlooked in Wash- 


ington. 


Let us hope that Washington breaks 
its silence on the matter to show that it 
has noticed and that it will not permit 
the status quo to continue. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LATIN AMERICAN “VIETNAMS” LOOM 
(By David Lawrence) 


The United States is confronted with the 
possibility of a half-dozen or more Vietnam- 
type conflicts. For the Castro government 
of Cuba, supported by the Soviet Union, has 
instigated an extensive series of guerrilla 
wars designed to harass the inilitary forces 
of governments in Central and South 
America. 

A comprehensive report, just issued by a 
subcommittee of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, declares that Castro has ex- 
panded his list of target countries, and is 
holding on July 28 in Havana a conference of 
Communist parties from various areas in 
Latin America to plan more subversive and 
terrorist activities. 

At present, the report says, “There are 
guerrilla movements of significance” in Ven- 
ezuela, Colombia, Guatemala and Bolivia. 
Details of these operations now are furnished 
by the House committee, based on an ex- 
tensive investigation and public hearings. 

The big question is whether some of the 
principal countries in the world are going 
to cooperate with the United States in pre- 
venting Cuba from carrying out its plots. 
The House committee—which heard testi- 
mony from officials of the State Department 
and the Defense Intelligence Agency—makes 
these findings: 

“Cuba is still receiving considerable as- 
sistance from our ‘friends and allies.” Such 
assistance results in improving Cuba's econ- 
omy as well as furnishing Castro with addi- 
tional resources to expand his revolution. 

“The British are trading with Cuba and 
recently completed a credit guarantee for a 
large fertilizer plant, despite our protests. 
At least nine members of the Organization 
of American States have remonstrated with 
the British government, but to no avail. 

“A number of other countries have granted 
credits to Cuba, including Spain, Japan, 
France, the Benelux countries, Morocco, the 
United Arab Republic, Italy and Canada. 
Canadian wheat, purchased by the Soviet 
Union and shipped to Cuba, amounted to 
$208 million in 1965, according to the latest 
figures available. 

“The United States should urge other 
members of the Organization of American 
States to join with it in taking the most 
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forceful measures practicable toward termi- 
nating entirely all significant trade between 
the free world and Cuba.” 

Realistically, the only effective method of 
cutting off trade with Cuba is a blockade. 
When a nation is virtually in a state of war 
with other governments, as is the case with 
Cuba, measures can be taken to “quarantine” 
the perpetrator of a widespread aggression. 

The Organization of American States has 
already adopted resolutions condemning the 
government at Havana for “aggression and 
intervention” and recommending suspension 
of diplomatic relations as well as trade and 
shipping between member countries and 
Cuba. It is significant that only Mexico has 
not complied with the 1964 vecision to cut 
off relations with Cuba. 

The OAS has also proclaimed the right of 
its members to engage in individual or col- 
lective self-defense, “including armed force, 
if Cuba persists in aggressive and interven- 
tionist acts.” 

The Soviet Union, too, is on notice to keep 
missiles and other aggressive weapons out of 
Cuba, and the House committee report says 
that the OAS has urged that member coun- 
tries take all necessary individual or collec- 
tive measures, including armed force, to as- 
sure this.” 

Although an agreement was reached in 
1962 between the late President Kennedy and 
the Khrushchev regime in Moscow to dis- 
mantle the missile bases set up in Cuba, there 
is no certainty as to how many weapons re- 
main. The House committee declares that a 
large supply of arms is present in Cuba as 
well as about 5,000 Soviet nationals. These 
include a “military assistance group” of 
around 2,000 which, the committee says, 
“helps in maintaining and operating the 
Soviet equipment turned over to Cuba.” 

While there is no evidence to indicate that 
Soviet combat troops are in Cuba, it is clear 
that Soviet military aid has increased since 
September 1966. This, the committee says, 
could be “a phase of the necessary Soviet re- 
placement and resupply program for the 
equipment introduced in 1962.” Cuba's air 
defense capability, moreover, is being mod- 
ernized. But the primary threat posed to the 
hemisphere by the Soviet-Castro conspiracy 
is, as the committee points out, “the con- 
tinuing support of Communist insurgency 
activities in Latin America.” 


[From the New York Times, July 6, 1967] 


In THE NATION: GUERRILLAS SOUTH OF THE 
BORDER 
(By Tom Wicker) 

WASHINGTON, July 5.—Reports from Bue- 
nos Aires suggest that President Barrientos 
of Bolivia has asked Argentina for ground 
troops to assist him in fighting Cuban- 
trained guerrillas supposedly under the lead- 
ership of the almost legendary Che Guevara. 
This is doubted here because such requests 
are unheard of among the sensitive South 
American states, and because Barrientos has 
been known to exaggerate the guerrilla scare 
to strengthen his own position. 

Nevertheless, the report dramatizes a situ- 
ation of considerable menace in Latin Amer- 
ica; it adds perspective to one apparent fail- 
ure of Soviet Premier Kosygin's visit to this 
hemisphere; and it suggests the potential 
importance of the Organization of American 
States. 

SERIOUS BUSINESS 

The seriousness of guerrilla activity in 
Latin America is not overlooked in Washing- 
ton. Barrientos’ forces have been hard hit 
by the Cuban-trained cadres and the United 
States already is providing Bolivia some 
training assistance and a few helicopters. 
Just recently an O.A.S. investigating mission 
confirmed Cuban-fomented guerrilla inci- 
dents in Venezuela, which has been having 
mounting troubles of this kind since 1963. 

Castro, it is believed on good evidence, is 
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behind similar terrorism in Colombia, the 
Dominican Republic, and Guatemala. 

Therefore, it is useful to look at a little- 
publicized meeting of the Economic Com- 
mission of Latin America (E.C.L.A.) five 
weeks ago in Caracas. 

E. C. L. A. is an arm of the United Nations, 
of which Cuba is a member, so Castro was 
represented by a large delegation. But the 
largest group of “observers” came from the 
Soviet Union, which is not an E.C.L.A. mem- 
ber. The observers’ mission was to drum up 
trade with Latin America, and the Russians 
not only did a hard selling job but also of- 
fered all sorts of perquisites—Soviet tech- 
nical assistance, for instance, and training 
in the Soviet Union for Latin-American per- 
sonnel. 

here think the potential for So- 
viet-South American trade, if politics were 
no barrier, is considerable, and the Soviets 
at Caracas obviously thought so. But the 
guerrilla intervention in this hemisphere 
by Moscow’s ally Castro is one of the major 
barriers to the development of this trade. 

In a news conference this week in Alaska, 
Vice President Humphrey said President 
Johnson had urged Kosygin to put pressure 
on Castro to call off his guerrillas. If so, it 
adds interesting perspective to Kosygin's 
talks with Castro—the perspective of an- 
other instance of parallel Soviet-American 
action, 

But since Kosygin apparently failed to 
convince Castro, the question of what can be 
done about subversion in Latin America is 
sharpened. The United States would not be 
welcome as a policeman in that area, nor is 
either Congress or the Administration likely 
to have much stomach for another Viet- 
namese-style intervention. Nor does any- 
thing like Barrientos’ purported request for 
assistance from Argentina make much 
sense when the O. A. S. is available. 

What the O.A.S. is available for is the 
major question. As a result of the recent in- 
vestigation in Venezuela, the organization's 
foreign ministers will meet here, probably 
in August, to consider the “hemispheric 
threat” the investigators believe they found, 
and to decide what to do about it, 


A POLICE FORCE 


An OA. S. police force appears out of the 
question, given the reluctance of Chile, Mex- 
ico, Colombia and even Venezuela to create 
such as instrument (although Argentina, 
Brazil and the United States have looked fa- 
vorably on the idea). 

A tighter economic squeeze on Cuba is all 
that appears in prospect. But if the threat 
continues, the O.A.S. sooner or later will 
have to do more—either to alleviate the 
conditions in which subversion and “wars of 
liberation” thrive, or to provide stronger 
military resistance, or both. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY AR- 
KANSAS STATE AFL-CIO 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent. that several resolu- 
tions recently adopted by the Arkansas 
State AFL-CIO be printed in the body of 
the Recorp following my remarks. These 
resolutions concern several critical public 
policy issues and deserve the attention of 
the Senate. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 9—Soctan SECURITY 
IMPROVEMENTS 
(Submitted by Executive Committee) 

Whereas, President Johnson has urged the 
Congress of the United States to increase 
Social Security benefits by an average of 


20 percent with the biggest proportionate 
share going to the 2½ million retirees who 
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now get only the minimum of $44 a month 
($66 for a couple); and 

Whereas, even the proposed increases 
would fall short of assuring Social Security 
beneficiaries genuine financial independence, 
as contemplated by the Social Security Act; 
and 

Whereas, many other nations, far less af- 
fluent than the United States, have far more 
adequate social welfare systems; and 

Whereas, no remotely comparable insurance 
protection is available to Americans at any 
price. 

Now therefore be it resolved, that the Con- 
gress of the United States take prompt, posi- 
tive action to attack the deficiencies that 
exist in the Social Security system, so that 
older Americans, widows and children, and 
the disabled can live out their retirement 
years in dignity and self-respect rather than 
in poverty and despair. 

Be it further resolved that since the pro- 
gram's biggest single defect is lack of ade- 
quate cash benefits, that the Congress act 
to increase these benefits as proposed by the 
President. 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be sent to the United States Sena- 
tors and Congressmen from Arkansas re- 
questing them to support the President's 
proposals, and to place this resolution in 
the records of Congress. 

Be it further resolved that this resolution 
be given the fullest publicity through the 
communications media. 

RESOLUTION No. 10—PERSONAL INCOME TAX 
EXEMPTION 


(Submitted by International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers, AFI 
CIO; District Lodge 156; Lodges 921, 997, 
and 1775) 

Whereas, it has always been the goal of 
organized labor to seek a new way of life for 
and add dignity to the lives of America’s 
millions of working people; and 

Whereas, the destiny of these working 
people are more often than not molded by 
national legislation; and 

Whereas, we all recognize the fact that the 
cost of living has so greatly risen in the past 
20 years; and 

Whereas, while this cost of living has 
risen, the amount of personal tax exemption 
for each dependent has remained unchanged. 

Now therefore be it resolved that the 
Arkansas State AFL-CIO does hereby go on 
record in support of an increase in the per- 
sonal tax exemption for each dependent 
from $600 to $1,000. 

Be it further resolved to notify the Arkan- 
sas Congressional delegation of its action and 
urge their support in this important issue. 


RESOLUTION No. 11—WAGE-HOUR 
ENFORCEMENT 


(Submitted by Executive Committee) 


Whereas, the new federal minimum wage 
law that went into effect February Ist has 
extended coverage to more than nine mil- 
lion additional workers; and 

Whereas, in the state of Arkansas in 1966 
over one million dollars in back wages was 
found due to employees; and for the nation 
the amount exceeded ninety million dollars; 
and 

Whereas, complaints of employer violations 
of the Wage-Hour Act rose sharply in the 
first two months of the new amendments to 
the law. Complaints filed in February were 
up 36 percent over the filings for the same 
month of 1966—some 1,885 to 2,572. March 
complaints were up 48 percent—some 2,216 
to 3,275; and 

Whereas, the Labor Department has never 
had enough inspectors to do an adequate job. 

Now therefore be it resolved that the 
Arkansas State AFL-CIO Central Bodies and 
Local Unions set up watch dog committees 
to aid and assist all workers, including non- 
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union employees, to file complaints and to 
publicize this effort in their local communi- 
ties. 

Be it further resolved that the Arkansas 
State AFL-CIO and its affiliates notify their 
congressional delegation of the crucial need 
to provide funds for additional inspectors of 
the Wage-Hour Act. 

17—CoNSUMER PROBLEMS 
(FEDERAL) 
(Submitted by Executive Committee) 

Whereas, high on the list of items which 
demand immediate and extensive attention 
from the 90th Congress are the problems of 
the American consumer; and 

Whereas, of primary concern to consumers 
are the specific products bought for personal 
use. Consumers need and should have ade- 
quate protection against fraudulent prac- 
tices, assurance that the products are safe 
to use, and that product and price informa- 
tion is adequate and accurate; and 

Whereas, in testing the current state of 
affairs by these standards, we find that much 
Congressional concern and action is needed. 

Now therefore be it resolved by the Arkan- 
sas State AFL-CIO, in convention assembled, 
that in cooperation with National AFL-CIO 
we seek: 

1. Action to remedy the exploitation of 
consumers by those who provide consumer 
credit. 

2. A general investigation by the Congress 
of the insurance industry in all its aspects. 

3. Action on the over-pricing of key con- 
sumer products like food and drugs. 

4. Legislation to provide consumers with 
unbiased product information to aid in the 
wise purchase of consumer products and to 
end misleading, false or fraudulent informa- 
tion about consumer products, including the 
sale of land. 

5. Swift action to insure the safety of 
consumer products and to prevent accidental 
death and injury to those who buy them. 

6. Establishment of formal governmental 
machinery to help assure that consumer 
problems will receive the attention they de- 
serve and that solutions will not only be 
devised but aggressively promoted both by 
the Congress and the Executive Branch. 


RESOLUTION No. 


RESOLUTION No. 19—Srrus PICKETING 


(Submitted by International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, Local 295) 

Whereas, inequitable restrictions have 
been imposed upon legitimate economic ac- 
tivity of building and construction trades 
unions on construction sites by virtue of a 
literalistic interpretation of the picketing 
provisions of the National Labor Relations 
Act rendered by the National Labor Relations 
Board and followed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Denver Building 
Trades case (341 U.S. 675); and 

Whereas, legislation to eliminate these in- 
equitable restrictions on the building and 
construction trades has been pending before 
Congress for over twelve years; and 

Whereas, such legislation has been given 
long and exhaustive consideration by both 
the executive and legislative branches of the 
government with the result that there is, 
and has consistently been, wide bipartisan 
support for such legislation, evidenced by 
the endorsement of such legislation by Ad- 
ministrations of Presidents Truman, Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy and Johnson, and commit- 
ments made for a vote on the floors of 
Congress by Republican leaders; and 

Whereas, Secretaries of Labor Arthur J. 
Goldberg and W. Willard Wirtz have both 
testified before Co. in favor of the 
enactment of corrective situs picketing 
legislation. 

Now therefore be it resolved that the dele- 
gates assembled at this Sixth Biennial Con- 
vention of the Arkansas State AFL-CIO 
declare their wholehearted and undivided 
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support for the enactment of the Situs 
Picketing Bill to grant the long delayed re- 
lef to which building and construction 
trades workers are entitled. 
RESOLUTION No, 21—LEVEL FIVE For ALL 
LETTER CARRIERS 
(Submitted by National Association of Letter 
Carriers, Branch 35) 


Whereas, the most unrealistic evaluation 
of the Letter Carriers duties for purposes of 
establishing a fair wage for the position is 
the linkage of his job description to em- 
ployees in Level 5 of the General Schedule 
grade; and 

Whereas, the inequity of this injustice has 
been compounded by the neglect of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch to establish machinery and 
methods that could be expected to produce 
data on which true comparability might be 
measured, as was clearly intended by the 
Congress when it included a “Declaration of 
Policy” in the Pay Act of 1962; and 

Whereas, the once glowing promise of 
“comparability” is nothing but a fantasy at 
best and a cruel hoax at worst, because it 
fixes federal wages to those paid by the least 
enlightened private employers, and to indus- 
tries in which relatively few people are en- 
gaged, rather than to the better and bigger 
firms in private enterprise. 

Now therefore be it resolved that we exert 
every possible effort to secure legislation that 
will place all PFS Level 4 employees in PFS 
Level 5. 

Be it further resolved that the first two 
steps in Level 5 be eliminated. 

RESOLUTION No. 22—PrRESIDENT LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON: A COMMENDATION 


(Submitted by United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO, Local Union No. 4880) 


Whereas, President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
during his administration, has consistently 
and effectively supported laws and programs 
that were in the best interest of the people 
of the United States; and 

Whereas, many of the laws and programs 
which members of organized labor have sup- 
ported for years have been enacted into law 
during President Johnson’s administration; 
and 

Whereas, many improvements have been 
made in existing laws and programs that 
help people who need help the most; and 

Whereas, real gains have been realized such 


as: 

1. Continuing prosperity with six million 
more people at work in higher paying jobs 
and a drop in the unemployment rate from 
5.7% to less than 4%. 

2. Protection of more than 19 million el- 
derly people under hospital insurance part 
of Medicare and 1714 million under supple- 
mentary medical insurance with over 3 mil- 
lion having already received hospital care 
and 5% million having received doctor's serv- 
ices under this program. 

3. A better living for older people because 
of the 7% increase in Social Security benefits 
for 23 million Americans and Social Security 
benefits for additional millions with addi- 
tional improvements being pushed in Con- 
gress at this time. 

4. A better education for our young people 
with 8 million disadvantaged children being 
helped in 17,000 communities under the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, 135,- 
000 college students receiving direct grants 
and another 198,000 being helped under work 
study programs, and 49 million school chil- 
dren receiving benefits from library books, 
textbooks, and other educational material. 

5. Hope for the poor of our country un- 
der programs in which $9.3 billion dollars 
have been spent to assist the poor and 
combat poverty. Under these programs more 
than 4 million Americans have moved above 
the poverty line, over 737,000 children have 
been helped through Head Start programs, 
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350,000 youths have been helped by Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps and more than 30,- 
000 by the Job Corps, more than 1 million 
persons have received training under the 
Manpower Development and Training Pro- 
gram, and more than 8 million more work- 
ers added to coverage of minimum wage 
laws and increases from $1.25 per hour to 
$1.60 per hour in the minimum wage. 

6. Improvement in the living conditions 
in our cities through improved Housing laws, 
rent subsidies, urban renewal, area rede- 
velopment, model cities programs, and pro- 
grams to relieve the air and water pollution 
problems in our cities, 

7. More equality of rights and opportuni- 
ties for all of our citizens under Civil Rights 
and Voting Rights laws, and 

8. Continuation of a Foreign Policy that 
has enabled the people of the free world to 
improve their economies through our For- 
eign Aid programs and has protected their 
National Independence against armed ag- 
gression from Communist nations through 
our treaties of mutual defense, including 
the use of our own military forces as has 
been necessary. 

Now therefore be it resolved that the 
Arkansas State AFL-CIO commends Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson and his admin- 
istration for these great achievements and 
pledge to him our wholehearted support for 
his programs and his re-election as Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1968. 

Be it further resolved that the Arkansas 
State AFL-CIO urges all United States Sen- 
ators and Representatives from our state to 
unite behind President Johnson and his pro- 
grams and to give him their support. 


RESOLUTION No. 24—Crrizens' JOB PROTEC- 
TION Law 
(Submitted by Little Rock Allied Printing 
Trades Council) 

Whereas, organized labor has proved to 
be of great economic value to the democratic 
progress of the United States, and provides 
security and stability not only for its mem- 
bership but for industry, churches, civic and 
cultural groups and fraternal organizations; 
and 

Whereas, any element of our society that 
tends to lessen the effectiveness of the or- 
ganized labor movement must, of necessity, 
lessen the security and stability of the Amer- 
ican social, economic and governmental sys- 
tem; and 

Whereas, professional strikebreakers, their 
procurers, herders and employers have been 
proven to be economic mercenaries who con- 
tribute nothing to the community they in- 
vade, pay little or nothing to the support of 
the local government; the availability of a 
strikebreaking complex negates fair and legal 
collective bargaining, and the professional 
strikebreaker himself, more often than not; 
and 

Whereas, more than seventy cities and 
thirteen states have, to date, enacted laws 
barring professional strikebreakers from 
practicing their trade within their jurisdic- 
tions which indicates the desire of the Amer- 
ican people for legislation in this area. 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Ar- 
kansas State AFL-CIO support legislation 
pending in Congress that would prohibit in- 
terstate traffic in strikebreakers as being 
inimical to the economic growth and well 
being of the American people. 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be transmitted to President John- 
son and the entire Arkansas congressional 
delegation. 


RESOLUTION No. 32—CoMPULSORY ARBITRATION 


(Submitted by BLF&E Lodges 45, 428, 551, 
and 779) 

Whereas, on August 28, 1963, the Congress 
enacted and the President signed a compul- 
sory arbitration law (Public Law 88-108) 
compelling the five railroad operating unions 
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to submit the basic issues of the employment 
and use of locomotive helpers (firemen) and 
train crew consist to a final and binding set- 
tlement by an arbitration board; and 

Whereas, after four years of operating un- 
der PL 88-108 and experience is that it is un- 
workable, unsatisfactory, unfair, undemo- 
cratic and has created more problems than 
it has solved; and 

Whereas, the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce and the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce heard President 
George Meany testify: 

“I just merely point out, as a matter of 
common justice, as a basic tenet of democ- 
racy, that you cannot give special protec- 
tion to one citizen from the consequences of 
the legal action of another. And, if it is legal 
for a man to quit his job, then you cannot 
protect somebody from the consequences of 
him quitting his job. 

“If you are going to make it illegal for him 
to quit his job, then I think you have got to 
look at the paramount public reason for tak- 
ing this right away from a man, and the 
answer is quite obviously public ownership. 

“If you are going to compel people to work, 
whether they want to work or not, because of 
a paramount public interest, then the para- 
mount public interest should be asserted by 
seeing that nobody makes a profit out of that 
particular operation.” 

Now therefore be it resolved (1) That the 
Arkansas State AFL-CIO in convention, re- 
cords its unalterable opposition to compul- 
sory arbitration and expresses fear that Con- 
gress has given management an incentive not 
to bargain; and, further, (2) That Congress 
be urged to scrutinize the railroad industry— 
its operations and financial structure—to as- 
certain whether the industry is as poverty 
stricken as claimed. (3) We vigorously oppose 
all further efforts to impose compulsory arbi- 
tration by National Congress. 

RESOLUTION No. 34—ADVERTISING OF DISTILLED 
Sprrirs 


(Submitted by Coopers International Union 
of North America, Local 85) 


Whereas, federal law on advertising of dis- 
tilled spirits allows age to be claimed only 
for the period during which whiskey is stored 
in new charred oak cooperage; and 

Whereas, the federal government adopted 
such regulations in 1937, and reaffirmed them 
in 1949 and 1962, to protect the quality of 
American whiskey and to guard the consumer 
and distilling industry against deceit and 
fraud; and 

Whereas, certain distillers have asked that 
federal regulations be changed to permit age 
to be claimed on neutral spirits stored in re- 
used cooperage and add color and flavoring, 
without stating these facts on the bottle 
label; and 

Whereas, the changes proposed would de- 
ceive the consumer and permanently deprive 
cooperage workers in Arkansas of employ- 
ment; and 

Whereas, Senator Fulbright and Represent- 
ative Mills have introduced in Congress S. 
1614 and H.R. 10380, bills which would pro- 
tect and preserve the present fair advertising 
standards for distilled spirits. 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Ar- 
kansas State AFL-CIO go on record oppos- 
ing proposed changes in federal standards for 
advertising distilled spirits; and 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be mailed to the Arkansas delega- 
tion in Congress. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON—A DETER- 
MINED PEACE-SEEKER 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President— 

The true political strength and the true 
victories of this President lie not in home 
but rather in world affairs. 
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“This President” is, of course, Presi- 
dent Johnson. And the point made by 
William S. White, in a recent column, is 
that the President’s talent as a firm, but 
flexible, world leader who is determined 
to find peace in a troubled world, is a 
source of great strength to Mr. Johnson 
as the leader of the American people. 

Mr. White notes that the President’s 
popularity is increasing now because of 
his skill in foreign affairs—particularly 
in Latin America, Asia, and in the Mid- 
dle East. 

The American people overwhelmingly 
support the Commander in Chief's poli- 
cies in Vietnam. They are with him in 
his quest for progress for Latin America 
and Asia; and they solidly support his 
policy for a peaceful settlement of differ- 
ences in the Middle East. 

As Mr. White said: 


The people are giving him a good report 
card because (he has avoided) an ineffective, 
sugar-candy line in this country's dealings 
with the world overseas. 


Mr. White is correct. And the Ameri- 
can people will continue to support a 
President who remains steadfastly com- 
mitted to a firm and flexible policy that 
aims to leave no stone unturned in the 
quest for a just and lasting peace. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp Mr. White's column, from the 
Washington Post of July 5, 1967, en- 
titled “L. B. J.’s Strength.” 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 5, 1967] 


L. B. J.’s STRENGTH: He SCORES HIGH IN 
FOREIGN PoLIcCY 


(By William S, White) 


President Johnson's dramatic rise in the 
polls, and concurrently in the fickle affec- 
tions of the Nation’s Democratic Governors, 
has a simple and richly ironical meaning. 

He has moved up sharply in favor not 
because of but rather in spite of his ceaseless 
domestic reformism. The people are giving 
him a good report card because he has not 
allowed a high and surely a debatable degree 
of liberalism in home affairs to lead him to 
take an ineffective, sugar-candy line in this 
country’s dealings with the world overseas. 

He is riding high, in short, because he has 
shown an essentially conservative-minded 
skill in foreign affairs; in Latin America, 
in Asia, in the Middle East and in Africa. 
This is the very area, moreover, in which the 
cliche-thinkers among American politicians 
and commentators had so long pictured him 
as a kind of naive Texas cowboy with dung in 
his boots and you-all in his mouth. 

When Mr. Johnson came to office in the 
tragedy of the Kennedy assassination, the 
stereotype here, and, far more importantly, 
abroad, was of a no doubt able but still 
parochial politician really at home only on 
the range of the United States. He would 
deal well with Congress; and perhaps his 
Great Society would surpass Kennedy's New 
Frontier in civil rights, medicare, urban re- 
newal, and all that. But he would be lost in 
the sophisticated outer world. 

The first half of this estimate was sound 
enough and has in fact materialized; ma- 
terialized too well, for a good many Ameri- 
cans, including this one. But the second part 
was profoundly ill-informed and even more 
profoundly dangerous to the interests not 
simply of Johnson or the Democratic Party 
but rather to the United States. For it mis- 
led people abroad, and notably those who 
hold high position, about the capacity of an 
American President unable to lead. 
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His “accent”; his rural Southern upbring- 
ing; the circumstance that he had gone to 
a little freshwater college and never to an 
Ivy League university—all these led to in- 
stant conclusion in the foreign press and 
diplomatic communities in Washington that 
here was a possibly able fellow in domestic 
matters but a fellow sure to be quite lost 
among the complexities of foreign policy. 

The bottom truth of it was inevitably lost 
in all this nonsense. That truth, as the recent 
polls have clearly shown, is that the public 
itself has not accepted the stereotype, as at 
length it rejected a similar stereotype about 
Harry Truman, who was a country boy, too. 
All the objective indications are that Lyndon 
Johnson’s domestic legislative successes 
hardly enchant most of the people. His 
marked, and sometimes extreme, liberalism 
at home does not, as the saying goes among 
the teen-agers, really send the national con- 
sensus. 

Where he scores with that consensus that 
ultimately controlling body of national opin- 
ion which is rightly preoccupied not with 
domestic reforms but with national safety 
and national honor in an exceedingly peri- 
lous world—is in his ability to look after 
this country’s gut interests abroad. 

The irony? It is that the true political 
strength and the true victories of this Presi- 
dent lie not in home but rather in world 
affairs, 


LOVETT-LEARNED PROFESSORSHIP 
OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, a good 
deal is heard these days about the “revo- 
lutionary development” in the science of 
management and the use of new tools in 
decisionmaking, such as systems analy- 
sis, cost-effectiveness studies, and plan- 
ning-programing and budgeting. These 
techniques have reached a point where, 
if wisely applied, they can be helpful aids 
in much Government business. There is, 
however, exaggerated talk about the dif- 
ferences between what has been done 
and what is being done. It is useful to be 
reminded that modern management 
tools are rooted in more than a quarter- 
century of experience and evolution. 

Of particular significance was the work 
of statistical control in applying ad- 
vanced management principles in the 
U.S. Air Forces during World War II. 
This Air Forces Statistical Control orga- 
nization was the forerunner of the func- 
tion of the Air Comptroller—a function 
which has been adopted by the other 
services and the Department of Defense. 
Statistical control was also the predeces- 
sor of systems analysis and linear pro- 
graming. 

A heartwarming event last month re- 
calls some of this history. Robert A. Lov- 
ett, former Secretary of Defense, and 
Harvard Prof. Edmund P. Learned were 
jointly honored in an endowed profes- 
sorship by the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration. Mr. Lovett, 
as Assistant Secretary of War for Air in 
World War I, in consultation with Gen. 
H. H. Arnold, commanding general of 
the Army Air Forces, initiated the estab- 
lishment of the Statistical Control orga- 
nization. Professor Learned was the first 
director of training at the Statistical 
Control Officers School at Harvard and 
later served as consultant to the com- 
manding general of the Air Forces. 

The text of the release announcing 
the Lovett-Learned Professorship of 
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Business Administration at the Harvard 
Business School tells more of the story. 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the release be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A HARVARD BUSINESS SCHOOL RELEASE, 
Boston, Mass., JUNE 7, 1967 

Robert A. Lovett, former Secretary of De- 
fense, and Harvard Professor Edmund P. 
Learned were jointly honored in an endowed 
professorship announced last night (June 6, 
1967) at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration at a 25th reunion 
gathering of former officers of the Air Forces 
Statistical Control organization. 

The Texas-born banker and Harvard 
Business School educator had differing but 
critical roles in introducing modern busi- 
ness concepts to military planning, procure- 
ment, and personnel deployment during 
World War II through the advent of Statis- 
tical Control. 

The Lovett-Learned Professorship of Busi- 
ness Administration at the Harvard Business 
School was made possible by gifts of former 
Officers of Statistical Control, their associates 
and organizations with which they are now 
affiliated, The effort to raise the endowment 
fund was headed by Charles B. Thornton, 
the World War II organizer and chief of Sta- 
tistical Control, and Roy L. Ash, a former 
Statistical Control officer. Mr. Thornton is 
chairman of the board and Mr. Ash is presi- 
dent of Litton Industries. 

Mr. Lovett, then Assistant Secretary of 
War for Air, had primary responsibility for 
expanding the Air Forces from 4,000 combat 
planes and 300,000 men late in 1941 to the 
80,000 aircraft and 2,500,00 men it later com- 
manded. Mr. Lovett, in consultation with 
General H. H. Arnold, Commanding General 
of the Army Air Forces, authorized the estab- 
lishment of Statistical Control and selected 
Mr. Thornton to organize and direct it. For- 
mer Harvard Business School Dean Donald 
K. David was requested to set up the Air 
Forces Statistical Control School at Harvard. 

Professor Learned, now the Charles E. Wil- 
son Professor of Business Administration at 
Harvard, was the first director of training 
at the Statistical Control Officers School and 
later served as consultant to the Command- 
ing General of the Air Forces. 

The mission of Statistical Control was to 
apply advanced management principles to 
the planning and operation of the U.S. Air 
Forces during World War II. Trained at the 
Harvard Business School, a corps of more 
than 3,000 carefully selected officers was as- 
signed throughout the world to gather, ana- 
lyze, and report data for the planning and 
efficient management of the resources of the 
Air Forces. 

The Statistical Control organization that 
they set up was the forerunner of the Air 
Comptroller’s function, which is applying to- 
day the most sophisticated management sys- 
tems to Air Forces operations, as well as hav- 
ing been adopted by the Department of De- 
fense and the Departments of the Army and 
the Navy. 

In turn, the management systems devel- 
oped for military use by then Colonel Thorn- 
ton and his Statistical Control staff are re- 
cognized today as also the forerunners of 
such programs as systems analysis and linear 
programming indispensable to modern in- 
dus 


Commenting on the new chair, Dean George 
P. Baker said, We at the School are proud 
to be able to honor these two distinguished 
Americans in this way. Mr. Lovett, an alum- 
nus of the Harvard Business School, is a 
business statesman in the best and most 
exacting sense of the term who has placed 
his extraordinary abilities and management 
skills frequently in the service of his coun- 
try. In both his public and private careers, 
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he has acted with courage, vision, and human 
und , enabling business and gov- 
ernment to meet their great responsibilities 
effectively and efficiently. Professor Learned 
has been a leader in the development of al- 
most every phase of graduate education for 
business since he joined the Harvard Busi- 
ness School Faculty 40 years ago, and, like 
Mr. Lovett, has unstintingly made his skills 
and knowledge available to business and the 
nation. It is most appropriate that the names 
of these two men, whose contributions flowed 
together in the creation of the Statistical 
Control Organization in World War II, should 
be paired, in honor, in this professorship of 
Business Administration. 

“We are also most grateful to Mr. Charles 
B. Thornton, who is a member of the Har- 
vard Business School Visiting Committee, and 
Mr. Roy L. Ash, an alumnus, for their leader- 
ship in this professorship possible. 
In their support of education for business 
responsibility, they haye demonstrated the 
creative potential of skilled and dedicated 

in war and peace and exemplified 
Professor Learned’s view of business man- 
agement as ‘releasing the creative energies of 
this nation.’” 

Mr. Lovett, who now makes his home in 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N.Y., was born 
in Huntsville, Texas, in 1895. The son of a 
Texas judge, he learned to fly before World 
War I, in 1916, and, with the entry of the 
United States into the war, left Yale Univer- 
sity to become one of the Navy’s first pilots. 
He was sent to France in 1917, won his 
French Wings, and established the U.S. Naval 
Air Service Transitional Flying School in 
France. Transferred to Royal Air Service in 
England, he piloted flying boats on North 
Sea submarine and convoy patrol, and, after 
participating in the first night raids on the 
German submarine pens, established the first 
Navy bombardment squadron. As a result of 
his experience, he became one of the nation’s 
leading proponents of air power. 

He received his Bachelor’s degree from 
Yale in 1918, went to Harvard University for 
postgraduate work at the Law School (1919- 
1920) and the Graduate School of Business 
Administration (1920-1921), and in 1921 
joined the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York City as a clerk. Five years later, 
he became a partner in the banking house of 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Company, with 
which he has been associated throughout 
his business career, with periodic leaves for 
public service. 

He was appointed a special assistant to 
Secretary of War, Henry L. Stimson in De- 
cember of 1940 and four months later was 
named Assistant Secretary of War for Alr, a 
post he held throughout World War II. He 
served as Undersecretary of State with Sec- 
retary George C. Marshall from 1947 to early 
1949, and when General Marshall was named 
Secretary of Defense in 1950, joined him 
again as Deputy Secretary of Defense. Mr. 
Lovett himself served as Secretary of De- 
fense during the Korean war years of 1951 to 
1953. Returning again to Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Company in 1953, he was made 
a general partner, a position he still holds. 
He is a director of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., New 
York Life Insurance Company, Freeport Sul- 
phur Company, and North American Avia- 
tion, Inc. He is also a trustee of Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology and the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Education, 
and a life member of the Corporation of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

He is a holder of the Navy Cross, the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, the Presidential 
Medal of Freedom, and the Grand Cross, 
Order of Leopold II (Belgium). 

Professor Learned was born in Lawrence, 
Kansas, the home city of the University of 
Kansas, from which he received his Bachelor 
of Arts degree in economics with honors in 
1922 and M.A. in 1925. Travelling East then to 
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the Harvard Business School, he received his 
Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.) 
degree and joined the Faculty as an instruc- 
tor there in 1927, the year the School moved 
from quarters in Harvard Yard to its present 
campus. In 1929, he was named as Assistant 
Professor of Marketing, and a year later be- 
came the third person to receive the degree 
of Doctor of Commercial Science from Har- 
vard. Since then, he has taught in eight 
course areas at the Harvard Business School, 
and headed six of them. He helped to bring 
about the marriage of accounting and sta- 
tistics that produced the concept of manage- 
ment control and provided the basis for the 
Army Air Force Statistical Control Organiza- 
tion. He also played a major role in the 
development of courses in the area of Human 
Behavior in Organizations and for six years 
was head of the Business Policy course, the 
only required subject in the second year. 
He also helped to introduce the executive 
training programs pioneered at the School. 

In addition to teaching in a great many 
areas of study at the School, Professor 
Learned has been chairman of several key ed- 
ucational planning committees for the 
School, and is the author of several books 
and case books. 

After serving as director of training for the 
Statistical Control Officers School, Professor 
Learned has continued as a special con- 
sultant to several federal agencies and mili- 
tary services, including the Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force, A business and economic 
consultant to industry for 40 years, he has 
maintained long continuing relationships 
with Standard Oil Company (Ohio), Stand- 
ard Oil Company (N.J.), Ethyl Corporation, 
and Litton Industries. 

He has been a lecturer at the Air War 
College, a founding director and a member 
of the faculty of the Hawaiian Advanced 
Management Program, and a member of the 
Visiting Committee of the University of Kan- 
sas School of Business. He and his two 
brothers, Stanley Learned of Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma, president and chief executive ofi- 
cer of Phillips Petroleum Company and Albert 
P. Learned, of Kansas City, Missouri, a con- 
sulting engineer, have all received the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Alumni Association Award 
for distinguished service to mankind, the 
only family ever so honored there. 

He is the recipient of the Distinguished 
Service Medal, U.S. Army, in 1945; the Ex- 
ceptional Civilian Service Medal from the 
U.S. Air Force in 1952, and, last fall, the 
Meritorious Civilian Service Medal for dis- 
tinguished performance” as consultant to 
the Chief of Staff of the U.S. Air Force from 
1942 through 1966. 

Professor Learned, after 40 years on the 
Faculty will retire August 31 from the Har- 
vard Business School. He and Mrs. Learned 
make their home at 985 Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


CRISES BLUR REALITY OF SLOW 
BASIC CHANGE 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in this 
age of crises and confusion, we stand in 
danger of failing to grasp the perspec- 
tive of the changes which are reshaping 
the world in which we live. We tend to 
focus our attention on a day-by-day, al- 
most hour-by-hour, process of coping 
with the symptoms of change without 
paying due attention to the cumulative 
impact. Prof. Zbigniew Brzezinski has 
drawn this problem into sharp focus with 
a thoughtful address, which was pub- 
lished in the Washington Post on Sun- 
day, July 9, 1967. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle, entitled “Crises Blur Reality of Slow 
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Basic Change,” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
[From the Washington Post, July 9, 1967] 


CRISES BLUR REALITY or SLow Basic 
CHANGE 
(By Zbigniew Brzezinski *) 

International politics is dominated by 
crises, The result is that we often mistake 
these crises for the reality of international 
politics. Going from crisis to crisis, we lose 
sight of the more basic and often more 
important changes that imperceptibly 
reshape the world in which we live. 

It is useful, therefore, sometimes to pause 
and ask in a detached way: What is the 
nature of our era? What is really changing in 
international politics? By posing these ques- 
tions, we become better equipped to discuss 
the implications of historical trends for 
American foreign policy. Definition of a 
broad framework of that kind in turn en- 
ables us to see in sharper relief our true 
interests and goals in specific regions of the 
world, such as Europe or Asia. 

As I look at international politics, I see 
five major changes taking place, together 
fundamentally altering the nature of in- 
ternational relations in our day. The changes 
are not obvious, because they are slow, but 
their cumulative impact is most important. 


IDEOLOGY LOSING IMPACT 


The first involves the waning of ideological 
conflicts among the more developed nations 
of the world. 

Since the French Revolution, conflicts 
between states have been profoundly emo- 
tionalized by mass struggles induced by a 
mixture of ideology and nationalism. Where 
that mixture was particularly intense, as in 
the case of Nazism, the conflicts which re- 
sulted were particularly bloody and destruc- 
tive. 

By and large, during the last 150 years or 
so, relations among the more advanced 
states, particularly in Europe, have been 
poisoned by the emotionalizing impact of 
absolute doctrinal answers concerning most 
of the basic issues of humanity. This con- 
dition is waning because of a variety of fac- 
tors. 

First of all, nuclear weapons have neces- 
sitated greater and greater restraint in rela- 
tions among state. The realization of the 
enormous destructiveness of nuclear conflict 
has had a most sobering effect on states- 
men. Hitherto, one could calculate the cost 
and the potential advantages of war; today, 
this simply is no longer possible, and thus 
even the most bitter ideological hatreds have 
to be restrained Sy common sense. 

Second, we are realizing more fully that 
social change is such an enormously com- 
plex and interrelated process, with so many 
variables, that it cannot be reduced to a few 
simple ideological formulas as in the early 
stages of industrialization. Ideological atti- 
tudes are thus giving way to a problem-solv- 
ing, engineering approach to social change. 

Third, communism, the principal, and un- 
til recently the most militant, revolutionary 
ideology of our day, is dead; communism is 
dead as an ideology in the sense that it is no 


1A member of the State Department 
Policy Planning Staff, Zbigniew Brzezinski is 
also professor of public law and govern- 
ment at Columbia University and director of 
its Research Institute on Communist Af- 
fairs. He is the author of several books, in- 
cluding “Alternative to Partition: For a 
Broader Conception of America’s Role in 
Europe.” The accompanying article is ex- 
cerpted from an address to the National For- 
eign Policy Conference for Editors and 
Broadcasters at the State Department. 
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longer capable of mobilizing unified global 
support. On the contrary, it is increasingly 
fragmented by conflicts among constituent 
units and parties. This has contributed to 
ideological disillusionment among its mem- 
bers. 

Communist states, Communist movements 
and Communist subversion are still very im- 
portant on the international scene, but Com- 
munist ideology as a vital force is no longer 
with us. Revolutionary movements in differ- 
ent parts of the world instead relate them- 
selves more specifically to local radical tradi- 
tions and try to exploit local opportunities. 

Thus the common doctrine and its alleged 
universal validity are being diluted by spe- 
cific adaptations. The process is destroying 
the universal appeal and global effectiveness 
of ideology. 

All of that, cumulatively, prompts the 
waning of the ideological age in relations 
particularly among the developed nations. 
The role of ideology is still quite important 
in relations among the less developed states 
where problems are simpler, where issues 
can be translated into black-and-white prop- 
ositions and where absolute doctrinal cate- 
gorles still appear superficially relevant. 


VIOLENCE ALSO EBBING 


Closely connected with the waning ideo- 
logical conflicts among the more developed 
nations of the world is the decline of violence 
among these states. 

Over the last 150 years, the international 
scene has been dominated by conflicts fought 
principally among the more advanced and 
largely European nations of the world. The 
focus of violence today is shifting to the 
third world. Increasingly, conflicts are either 
between some of the developed nations and 
the less developed nations or instability in 
the underdeveloped world is itself the source 
of global tensions. It is thus a basic reversal 
of the dominant pattern of the recent past. 

The new restraint on violence displayed by 
the more advanced states in relations among 
one another is also largely due to the nuclear 
age. It should be acknowledged that without 
the presence of nuclear weapons, a major 
war probably would have erupted in the last 
20 years. Given the range of conflicts, the 
frequent tensions and the occasional clashes 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, in almost any other era in history a 
war between them probably would have en- 
sued. 

This restraint among the more advanced 
states is still largely absent insofar as rela- 
tions among the less developed states are 
concerned, Moreover, the ideological passions 
and nationalist tensions have not yet run 
their full course there and consequently the 
propensity toward total reactions, total com- 
mitment and total violence is still quite high. 

Without discussing the pros and cons of 
the Vietnamese war, it offers a good example 
of the generalization made above. It reflects 
the shift of focus in global affairs from con- 
flicts between the developed states to a con- 
flict that involves a wealthy and highly ad- 
vanced country in an effort to create regional 
stability. The unwillingness of the Soviet 
Union to become totally involved in the con- 
flict stems from the realization of its own in- 
terest in preserving peace in the nuclear age 
and also from the gradual waning of its 
ideology, which weakens its sense of total 
identification with every revolutionary move- 
ment in the world. 


THE BROADER VIEW 


The third generalization is that we are wit- 
nessing the end of the supremacy of the 
nation-state on the international scene. This 
process is far from consummated, but the 
trend seems to me to be irreversible. It is not 
only a matter of security interdependence 
among allied states. It is also a matter of 
psychological change. 

People through history have expanded 
their sense of identification. At first, men 
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identified themselves with their families, 
then with their villages, then with their 
towns, then with their regions and provinces, 
then with their nations. Now, increasingly 
people are beginning to identify with their 
continents and regions. 

This o has been induced by the ne- 
cessities of economic development and of 
the technological revolution, by changes in 
the means of communication—all of which 
cause people to identify themselves more and 
more with wider, more global human in- 
terests. 

AMERICA’S EMERGENCE 

The fourth major change which has taken 
place in our times is the emergence of the 
United States as the preponderant world 
power. 

The conventional view is that since 1945 
we have seen three basic stages of interna- 
tional development: first, U.S. nuclear mo- 
nopoly; second, bipolarity, based on two 
homogeneous alliances rigidly confronting 
each other, and now increasingly polycen- 
trism, with many states playing the inter- 
national game. 

I submit that this is a wrong perspective; 
in fact, the sequence has been the opposite. 
The first postwar era—1945-50—was essen- 
tially a polycentric era. 

The United States was largely disarmed. It 
had a nuclear monopoly, to be sure, but its 
nuclear power was essentially apocalyptic; it 
Was not applicable—it was only usable in 
circumstances which everyone wished to 
avoid—hence it was not politically relevant. 

The United States was disarmed, it was 
only beginning to be involved in Europe, 
hardly involved in Asia and there were still 
two major empires on the scene, the French 
and the British. The Russians were assert- 
ing their regional control over Central Eu- 
rope, but they were not yet involved in Asia. 
Asia itself was in turmoil. This truly was the 
polycentric era. 

It gave way to the era of bipolarity, of 
dichotomic confrontration, if you will, be- 
tween two alliances, one led by the Soviet 
Union, one led by the United States. The 
Soviet Union during this time acquired nu- 
clear capacity, and under Khrushchev it mis- 
judged its nuclear power and attempted to 
pursue between 1958 and 1962 a policy de- 
signed to assert Soviet global supremacy. 

These years were dominated by the Soviet 
effort to throw the West out of Berlin, to 
put missiles in Cuba and to force a show- 
down. However, Khrushchev discovered in 
1962 that the Soviet Union still had only 
apocalyptic power. Its nuclear power was not 
relevant when faced with American power, 
which by then had become much more com- 
plex and much more usable in a far greater 
diversity of situations. 

Today, the Soviet Union is in effect a re- 
gional power, concentrating primarily on Eu- 
rope and on the growing danger from China. 
Our power during this ensuing period has 
become applicable power with a long-range 
delivery system, with the means of asserting 
itself on the basis of a global reach. 


A FRAGMENTING WORLD 


The fifth major change involves the grow- 
ing fragmentation of the world, not only 
between the developed states and the under- 
developed—which is, of course, much talked 
about—but the increasing fragmentation of 
the developed world. 

I have particularly in mind the growing 
difference between the United States and the 
rest of the advanced world. The United 
States is becoming a new society, a society 
no longer shaped by the impact of the in- 
dustrial process on social, economic and 
political life. 

That impact still shapes European life; if 
you look at the changes in the nature of 
the European political elite, if you look at 
problems of employment or unemployment 
or welfare, if you look at efforts to create 
greater access to education in Europe—all 
of these are manifestations of the impact of 
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the industrial process on a formerly rural 
and traditional society. 

The United States is no longer in this kind 
of historical era. Increasingly, our social 
dilemmas are of leisure, well-being, automa- 
tion, psychic well-being, alienation of the 
youth (usually from well-to-do middle-class 
families). All of that is connected with a 
standard of living which has become rela- 
tively stable and high, connected with a 
society which is well-to-do but in many re- 
spects has new dilemmas of purpose and 
meaning. 

We are becoming, in effect, a postindustrial 
society in which computers and communi- 
cations are shaping more and more our way 
of life. Our education and our image of the 
world are shaped more by television and less 
and less by sequential, logical media such as 
books and newspapers. If the Europeans are 
today experiencing the automobile revolu- 
tion—which extends physical mobility— 
Americans are undergoing an electronic rev- 
olution, which extends our senses and 
nervous systems. 

All of this induces new perspectives and 
new attitudes and sharpens the difference be- 
tween us and the rest of the developed 
world. It also creates underlying tension in 
addition to the obvious problems of foreign 
policy, such as the Kennedy Round, the prob- 
lem of NATO, the problem of East-West re- 
lations and so forth. 

If there is any merit in this highly gen- 
eralized analysis of the nature of change 
in our time, what are its implications for 
American foreign policy? First of all, we 
should not become ideological latecomers. 

We have traditionally been the pragmatic 
society, free of ideological shackles. It would 
be unfortunate if now we succumb to in- 
ternal and external ideologization, either be- 
cause of belated anti-Communist rigidity at 
a time when the Communist world is becom- 
ing fragmented or because of radical reac- 
tions to internal dilemmas, the new dilem- 
mas of our society that I spoke about. 

It would be unfortunate if these new 
dilemmas, inherent in the United States’ be- 
coming a new type of society, were responded 
to on the basis of essentially irrelevant, out- 
moded, 19th century ideological formula- 
tions. And this is the great danger, particu- 
larly with the New Left, which is looking for 
ideological guidance and only too often turns 
to outmoded anarchistic, Trotskyite or ni- 
hilistic doctrines completely irrelevant to 
the new dilemmas of our society. 

Second, in our foreign policy, we ought to 
avoid the prescriptions of the extreme right 
or the extreme left. The right only too often 
says erroneously that to protect a better 
America, we ought to stay out of the world. 
The New Left says that to build a better 
America, we have to stay out of the world. 

Both are wrong, because today our global 
involvement and our prepondeance of power 
is such that our disinvolvement would cre- 
ate international chaos of enoromous pro- 
portions. Our involvement is a historical fact 
—there is no way of ending it. One can de- 
bate about the forms it ought to take, about 
its scope and the way it is applied, but one 
cannot any longer debate in absolutist terms, 
“Should we or should we not be involved?“ 

Third, we should not underestimate, be- 
cause of our own historical formation, the 
role of revolutionary nationalism in the 
world. While we have to pursue the task of 
building a world of cooperative communities, 
we have to realize that revolutionary nation- 
alism is a stage of development which in 
many cases cannot be avoided. We should 
therefore be very careful not to get overin- 
volved in conflicts with the result that we 
are pitched against revolutionary national- 
isms, making us appear as impediments to 
social change. 


WHEN TO INTERVENE 


This raises the extremely complicated is- 
sue of intervention. Under what conditions 
should we or should we not intervene? It is 
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extraordinarily difficult to define clear-cut 
criteria; but as a broad generalization, it 
might be said that intervention is justified 
whenever its absence will create regional in- 
stability of expanding proportions, 

It has to be judged largely on its interna- 
tional merits and not in terms of specific 
domestic consequences within individual 
states. It is that distinction which justifies 
intervention; it is that distinction which 
warrants our involvement today in the effort 
to create regional stability in Southeast Asia. 

Fourth, in seeking ties with the develop- 
ed nations of the world, particularly with 
Western Europe, we have to emphasize, in 
addition to specific political and security ar- 
rangements, increasing efforts addressed to 
the fundamental social dilemmas which are 
inherent in the widening gap between the 
United States and Western Europe. We ought 
to try to share and distribute our new knowl- 
edge and technological skills, because this 
is the unique asset of the postindustrial so- 
ciety. 

Finally, to apply these remarks cumula- 
tively and briefly to Europe: Since the ideo- 
logical age is waning, since the developed 
world is increasingly becoming the zone of 
tranquility, since the United States is play- 
ing a predominant role in the world and 
since we are in a new historical era which 
gives us special assets, it is our task to de- 
velop a broader approach for Europe, the 
purpose of which, as the President said in 
New York Oct. 7, is to end gradually through 
reconciliation the cold war, a remnant of the 
civil war that has divided the most advanced 
parts of the world for the last 150 years. 


A TRANSOCEANIC COMMUNITY 


Thus we need to adapt the Atlantic con- 
cept to the post-cold war era. We should 
strive increasingly to shape a community 
of the developed nations which will contain 
four basic components: the United States; 
& more homogenous and integrated Western 
Europe in close ties with the United States 
but also in increasingly close linkage with 
Eastern Europe; an Eastern Europe which 
will gradually begin to stand on its own 
feet and engage in subregional integration 
more independently of the Soviet Union 
while in turn retaining its ties with the 
Soviet Union; a Soviet Union which will also 
be drawn into constructive relationships 
with Western Europe and the United States. 

Only by developing such a community of 
the developed nations, of which Japan 
should naturally be a member, can we try 
to assure a measure of order to a world 
which otherwise will be increasingly domi- 
nated by chaos. 

If we look 20 years ahead, we can clearly 
see a challenge to the survival of organized 
society in several parts of the world. When 
we look 20 years ahead in the developed 
parts of the world and particularly in the 
United States, where the scientific, techno- 
logical, medical and chemical revolutions are 
progressing most rapidly, we can increasingly 
see a challenge to the individual as a myste- 
rious, autonomous human being. 

We cannot effectively respond to these 
twin challenges if we are at the same time 
preoccupied with ideological and doctrinal 
conflicts which no longer have much rele- 
vance to the fundamental concerns of our 
day. Given the traditional American quest 
for human freedom and today’s U.S. global 
power, we have the opportunity and the re- 
sponsibility to take the lead in responding 
to these twin challenges. 


FOOD FROM THE SEA 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, it 
might be said that in recent years we 
have learned a great deal about the sea 
and its resources. Yet, when one attempts 
to put the available information to good 
practical use, he sooner or later comes 
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up against some rather disturbing de- 
ficiencies in knowledge. The sea and its 
resources constitute one of man’s last 
frontiers, a source of staggering amounts 
of both food and wealth. While we are 
very much aware that the potential is 
great, we cannot say with certainty how 
great it is; neither do we know how best 
to utilize it and to manage it. Even more 
disturbing to me is that the United States 
is far back in the pack in the race to 
put the sea’s treasures to use. Other 
countries are far ahead of us. 

We do, however, have a few men of 
vision in this field—in the Government, 
in the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
the Navy, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
the Coast Guard, and other agencies, and 
in the private sector. We would do well 
to listen to them. 

One of the most knowledgeable and 
forward looking of those in the private 
sector is Dr. W. M. Chapman, director, 
division of resources of the Van Camp 
Sea Food Division, Ralston Purina Co. 
In mid-Marcn of this year he gave a 
paper at a conference on law organiza- 
tion and security on the use of the 
ocean, at Ohio State University. Dr. 
Chapman’s paper, entitled Food Pro- 
duction From the Sea and the Nutritional 
Requirements of the World,” is worthy of 
our serious study. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Foop PRODUCTION FROM THE SEA AND THE 
NUTRITIONAL REQUIREMENTS OF THE WORLD 
Dr. Kasahara has asked me to make some 

notes on food production from the sea and 

the nutritional requirements of the world. 

It must be kept in mind that the base of 

knowledge existing is not adequate to make 

statements on either subject that are more 
than very rough approximations. However 
some comments are made on these and re- 
lated matters. 

FOOD PRODUCTION FROM THE SEA 

The actual food production from the sea 
in 1965, the last year of full record (FAO, 
1966b) was just over 45 million metric tons. 
This was the ocean of a total aquatic 
yield for that year of 52.4 million metric 
tons. 

Professor Schaefer (1965) on the basis of 
a careful review of the existing data and 
previous such estimates, interpreted by his 
long fishery experience, concluded That, at 
a conservative estimate, the world fishery 
production may be increased to 200 million 
metric tons per year, with no radical devel- 
opments, such as fish farming or far-out new 
kinds of fishing gear” (Schaefer, 1967). 

I have estimated that the ocean is pro- 
ducing at least 2 billion tons per year of 
organisms which have a size and form that 
render them capable of practical harvest by 
man with known technology. (Chapman, 
1967). 

My calculations were based on an average 
production somewhere between the first and 
second trophic level amove the phytoplank- 
ton. Schmitt (1965) has estimated by quite 
different means that the potential ocean 
productivity of the first trophic level above 
the phytoplankton is about 4 billion tons per 
year. 

As Kasahara (1967) has quite properly 
pointed out, the lack of basic information 
on the production of organisms in the sea 
make such mathematical exercises of lim- 
ited value since they are based largely on 
assumptions that are simple guesses, bol- 
stered by meager data, and they do not in- 
dicate how soon, under what circumstances, 
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or in what form of animals, the estimated 
yields might be obtained. For present pur- 
poses their relevance is only in their rough 
comparison with needs. 


NUTRITIONAL REQUIREMENTS OF THE WORLD 


The phytoplankton which forms the bulk 
of the ocean’s plant production are single- 
celled organisms that are not practical of 
harvesting by man under available tech- 
nology, and there is nothing in sight at the 
present which would indicate that they 
could ever be harvested under a situation 
where the value of the yleld would exceed 
its cost. Accordingly, leaving aside the 
multicellular kelps and algaes of the inshore 
area, the food production of the ocean re- 
quires to be harvested in animal form at 
one or more steps above the plants in the 
food chain. As a result the bulk caloric con- 
tent of the human diet will continue to be 
provided by the carbohydrates of land plants 
and is not considered herein. The largest 
bulk of ocean food is, and will be, animal 
protein, with considerable volumes of 
animal oil, and with vitamins, nutrient min- 
erals, etc., merely as plus factors. 

The world-food deficit in 1970 is estimated 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture (1964) 
to include the equivalent of 6.5 million tons 
of non-fat dry milk or 3.0 million tons of 
fish protein concentrate, plus the equivalent 
of 3.2 million tons of soy grits, either in that 
form or otherwise. Since the seed proteins are 
all somewhat less well-rounded in amino- 
acid content for the human diet that animal 
protein, 7 million tons of fish protein con- 
centrate should be quite adequate for the 
purposes of filling the 1970 estimated world 
deficit in protein for the human diet antic- 
ipated by the Department of Agriculture. 

A normally inefficient fish meal plant 
averages using somewhat less than 6 tons 
of whole fish for making 1 ton of fish meal. 
Fish protein concentrate plants, when oper- 
ating on a commercial scale, should do con- 
siderably better than this. Figuring rather 
roughly in terms of these fish meal yield 
factors 48 million tons of fish (say anchovy, 
herring, or sardinella) would produce at least 
8 million tons of fish meal or the equivalent 
fish protein concentrate. 

Thus in rough terms, a doubling of the 
1965 fish catch, if the new amount were 
made into fish protein concentrate, could 
fill the 1970 world deficit in edible protein 
estimated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Thus the conservative estimate of 
Schaefer respecting ocean production poten- 
tials is more than enough to accommodate the 
existing situation for the near future and 
there is no need to worry much presently 
about the more astronomical estimates of 
potential ocean productivity given by 
Chapman and Schmitt. 

Schaefer (1967) has come at this problem 
from a somewhat different viewpoint by com- 
paring the potential harvest of the living 
resources of the sea at the second trophic 
level above the plants with the requirements 
of 6 billion people, not quite double the 
present world population. He assumes a per- 
capita diet of 2500 kilogram calories per day, 
80 grams per day of total protein, and 15 
grams per day of animal protein. He notes 
that about 46% of present ocean catch con- 
sists of herring-like fishes that feed at the 
second, or first, trophic level above the plants. 
This computation results in a higher than 
necessary figure because more recent nutri- 
tional research indicates that an average 
daily intake of 54 grams of properly balanced 
protein is adequate to maintain health 
(FAO, 1965). Nevertheless his calculations 
indicate that the sea potential at the second 
trophic level is adequate to provide some- 
where between 1.6 and 6.1 the total protein 
requirement of 6 billion people, or between 
8.7 and 34 times their animal protein re- 
quirement. 

The purpose of these calculations is only 
to demonstrate that there is more than ade- 
quate wild stock of usable animals being 
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produced by the ocean at present to satisfy 
the total animal protein needs, and in fact 
the total protein needs, of a world popula- 
tion substantially larger than presently ex- 
ists or is anticipated during the course of 
this century (Schmitt, 1965). Accordingly the 
causes for the present acute shortages of 
protein in the suman diet are to be sought 
in socio-economic roots and not in avail- 
ability of wild living resources. This has a 
bearing on rather expensive schemes now 
being considered to raise the level of ocean 
natural productivity through induced up- 
welling, genetic manipulation, aquaculture, 
etc. 


AVAILABLE FOOD PROTEIN SOURCES 


Animal protein foods of all sorts con- 
tribute less than ten percent of the total 
calorie value and only one-fourth of the pro- 
tein content of the food supply in countries 
with over 64 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion (West, 1965). The rest comes from plant 
sources. There are very large underutilized 
sources of edible protein from plant sources 
available and much scope for their increased 
production from the land. These are the 
pulses, among others, and the press-cake 
from a variety of vegetable oil seeds (soy, 
peanut, cotton, sesame, safflower, sunflower, 
etc.,) are high in protein. These proteins are 
ordinarily short one or more of the amino- 
acids needed to form a balanced human pro- 
tein ration but this can be remedied by 
adding synthetics (methionine to soy, for ex- 
ample), or adding a smaller quantity of a 
higher priced but better balanced protein 
(such as dry skim milk or fish protein con- 
centrate). 

There are also schemes afoot, at the lab- 
oratory level yet, to produce edible protein 
through the culture of single cell algae us- 
ing organic wastes or paraffin as an energy 
base. While these may be a good way from 
commercial exploitation on a substantial 
scale there is nothing I know of that would 
appear to be a substantial block to this. 

The purpose for mentioning this subject 
is to note that fish protein concentrate must 
be available at a relatively low cost per unit 
in order to be able to compete with these 
other sources of protein in the human diet. 

The respective costs of production and 
prices available for fish protein concentrate 
are not yet available in good enough shape 
for doing more than guessing with but the 
large use of the ocean fish presently is for 
fish meal for livestock feeding and the cost 
parameters are well known there. At a de- 
livered price of $180.00 per ton for fish meal 
at the mixing plant in North America the 
market begins to stagnate because of com- 
petition with soy plus synthetic methio- 
nine. Manufacturing, overhead and related 
costs are not less than $60.00 per ton (aside 
from transportation costs between process- 
ing plant and feed mill). Twenty dollars per 
ton and 6 tons of raw material per ton of 
meal would yield a processed meal cost of 
$180.00 per ton at the plant. These are only 
rough costs. Increased oil yield and increased 
plant efficiency will raise the price that can 
be paid for raw material; lowered oil yield, 
transportation costs, taxes and fees will low- 
er it, but a range between approximately 
$10.00 per ton and $30.00 per ton encom- 
passes the whole world price range for whole 
fish for fish meal production, to the best of 
my knowledge. The lid of other available 
proteins keeps it there. 

AQUACULTURE 

Aquaculture is a fashionable subject just 
now among uninformed dreamers who seek 
to remedy the world protein deficit and see 
this as a panacea to that end. Aquaculture 
also has been practiced since antiquity and 
there are few forms of agriculture that are 
more sophisticated. 

The chief barrier to aquaculture as a pana- 
cea for human diet relief is that the unit 
cost of production is high. It is suitable for 
oyster, mussel, clam and shrimp production 
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where demand is high and the cost of equiv- 
alent produce from wild stock is also. In 
Central Europe, Israel and parts of Asia 
(chiefly, but not exclusively, in association 
with paddy-rice culture) it is locally im- 
portant as a fish producer. There is no 
place in the world where significant volumes 
of aquatic products are produced by aqua- 
culture close to the permissible cost range of 
raw material for fish meal or fish protein 
concentrate noted above. Nor is there any 
foreseeable likelihood of this. 

Although aquaculture production has not 
expanded in the world at the rapid rate ex- 
perienced by harvesting of wild marine 
stocks in the past twenty years (and is not 
likely to in the next twenty) it has been 
expanding somewhat, and has scope for fur- 
ther expansion. This lies in at least three 
directions: 

(1) for luxury priced products such as oys- 
ters, mussels, claims and shrimp 

(2) for fish that are to be used fresh locally 
without bearing added processing and trans- 
portation costs, and 

(3) specialty products for speciality mar- 
kets (pearls, laver, etc.,). The scope is not 
large enough to affect materially the world 
food picture. 

NEED AND DESIRE 


The peoples in the diet-deficit countries 
need more protein, in some cases most des- 
perately. Their basic problem is not a world 
shortage of protein but that their total pro- 
ductivity of everything, except more babies, 
is insufficient to produce enough food to feed 
themselves or enough of other products to 
afford to buy the food they require. What- 
ever is to reduce their protein needs must be 
very cheap. 

In contrast the peoples of the adequate- 
diet countries want more protein. Their total 
productivity of everything is sufficient to 
produce the food they need and enough other 
products to afford to buy the food they want. 
Without exception, as countries (and people) 
have gone through the economic course from 
poverty to affluence, their diet has included 
relatively more protein and less carbohy- 
drates. They have enough disposable income 
to buy what they want. 

It is to the diet of the adequate-diet coun- 
tries that most of the vastly increased pro- 
duction of the ocean in recent years has 
gone. The United States was the magnet 
drawing the fish production of the world to 
it in the immediate post-war world, then the 
industrialized countries of Western Europe, 
then Japan, then Russia, then the other 
countries of Eastern Europe. Now the inter- 
nal use of fish by the middle income coun- 
tries increases as their disposable income in- 
creases. 

As other countries join the affluent list the 
already affluent countries continue using 
more fish totally and per capita. The total 
use of fish in the United States continues to 
grow and it has been for some time the largest 
user of fish among the nations in the world. 
Its own domestic fish catches have remained 
reasonably level for a generation and it has 
steadily increased its imports of fish to fill 
its wants. For several years it has imported 
more fish than it caught. Japan encouraged 
the building of its fisheries in the post-war 
period to produce the protein and dollars it 
needed, Its fisheries grew to much beyond 
pre-war level, and are still expanding slightly 
but in the last few years it has trended 
steadily toward being a net importer of fish. 
In 1966 Japan imported $135 million worth 
of aquatic products. This was 52% greater 
than 1965 imports, which were substantially 
greater than those for 1964, (Suisan Keizai 
Shimbun, 2/9/67). The European Economic 
Community has been a large net importer 
of fish for a long time. 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE PROBLEM 


Nations worry about the diets of their 
people but by and large both they and their 
peoples worry more about their foreign ex- 
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change balances, and the manufactured items 
that can be bought with them. This affects 
the production and flow of fish and fishing 
effort in the world quite materially. 

Among the affluent countries the United 
States has been so wealthy and inattentive 
to such matters that its government could 
ignore the mounting annual fish bill, which 
now comes to about $600 million per year. 
(Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 1966b). 
This has not been so comfortably the case in 
other countries. Japan has long supported its 
fishing in the outside world both to earn 
foreign exchange and to bring in food. The 
“Outer Seven” in Europe and Canada sub- 
sidize their fisheries heavily so they can earn 
foreign exchange, in some instances, and con- 
serve it in others. France has a highly pro- 
tected fishing industry to conserve foreign 
exchange, Italy, Greece and Spain in recent 
years have been subsidizing their long-range 
fleets heavily in order to conserve foreign 
exchange. Although many people attribute 
all sorts of motives to Russia for the massive 
support given its fisheries, the original eco- 
nomic argument used to persuade the Pre- 
sidium to devote the required capital and 
labor to the matter was couched in terms of 
protein being cheaper to take out of the sea 
than to produce on the land. The other coun- 
tries of eastern Europe are following suit. 

On the other side of the coin developing 
countries with serious dietary problems and 
serious foreign exchange problems encour- 
age the growth of their fisheries to earn 
foreign exchange first and provide food for 
the country second. Examples are legion, but 
Peruvian fish production mostly ends up 
in North America and Europe, and the fish- 
ery of India which has been well mecha- 
nized and attended to is that for shrimp, 
which produces foreign exchange. 


CONSERVATION 


It is now fashionable among the few 
economists who are concerning themselves 
with fishery problems to look down their 
noses a little at conservation practices in 
fisheries as something slightly evil which 
biologists foisted on an unsuspecting world 
through ignorance or to cause economic 
injustices. There is nothing about conser- 
vation that is easy or simple, including its 
defense. The point of maximum sustainable 
yield for any particular stock may vary 
considerably with the periodic changes in 
environment. In only a very few stocks of 
ocean fish are the parameters required to 
estimate the point of maximum sustainable 
yield available, and their acquisition is al- 
ways costly and difficult. 

About the only thing that can be said 
for the proposition of stopping the increase 
of fishing effort in a fishery on a particular 
stock as a point somewhere near that cor- 
responding to maximum sustainable yield 
is that, on the one hand you can often get 
the governments and their fishermen to do 
s0, and on the other hand the general 
public understands the general thesis and 
is not only in favor of it but demands its 
application. The fishermen reluctantly agree 
to it because the more they overfish the 
quicker they go broke. The general public 
agrees to it because the more overfishing 
the less the food production from that stock, 
and this is bad. 

Aside from a few economists, everybody 
is in favor of the conservation of marine 
fish stocks and this is a standard to which 
all can rally. There was no dissent on this 
point at the 1958 Conference on the Law 
of the Sea, nor is there in the theory of in- 
ternational cooperation in this field. The 
Russians are as avid to conserve as anyone 
else (in fact it was the Russian fishery 
scientist Baranovy who thought up the idea 
in 1909). Even the Norwegians and Japanese 
have come around to the view that large 
marine fish stocks can be overfished and 
considerable economic damage be done in 
the process. 
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THE DIVISION OF THE SEA’S WEALTH 


In this section I am talking about wealth 
in its simplest connotation—the division 
among nations and their fishermen of the 
crop of living resources which the sea pro- 
duces each year. 

There are several ways in which this prob- 
lem can be handled. 

One way was to have a narrow territorial 
sea, with everything outside that being com- 
mon property among the nations, with 
everybody agreeing not to overfish any of 
the common owned resources, and leaving 
the division of the profits among the nations 
open to negotiation among them, so long 
as they did not damage the commonly 
owned resources. 

A second way is to divide up the resources 
or areas of the ocean among the nations 
as their own property, as has been done 
with most of the land area of the world. 

A third way that has been seriously pro- 
posed is to turn the whole thing over to 
the United Nations as its property to be 
used for the benefit of its treasury. 

There are variations of these schemes, 
like giving particular nation’s specially rich 
pieces of the ocean because they are poor 
and need the help (such as the fisheries of 
the continental shelf, or within 200 miles, 
etc.,), but these are the three main systems 
available. 

The first way is the one proposed in the 
1958 “Convention on Fishing and the Con- 
servation of the Living Resources of the 
High Seas” which really was a concretion 
from growing international practice during 
this century. I have been in favor of this 
solution during my whole professional ca- 
reer, and so have many of my colleagues. 

It is a very discouraging side of the street 
to work. It calls for cooperation among the 
affected nations and their fishermen. The 
nations and their fishermen, irrespective of 
race, color or previous condition of servi- 
tude, tend to be grasping, thievish and un- 
cooperative. It calls for considerable costly 
research the money for which the fishermen 
will not willingly contribute, about which 
the nations are so niggardly that the nec- 
essary research cannot be done, and which 
“pure” oceanographers will use for other 
purposes if you turn your back for a moment. 
It calls for patience and a little tolerance 
of other thoughts, and there is little enough 
of either in the world. 

As a matter of fact antagonists can point 
with considerable scorn to the fact that the 
system worked disastrously with Antarctic 
whales and they will be delighted as the 
next few years show how poorly it is work- 
ing throughout the whole of the North At- 
lantic, on both sides, and beginning to work 
poorly along the whole West Coast of Af- 
rica as well. Proponents can only point with 
pride to rather modest and infrequent ac- 
complishments—North Pacific Fur Seal, 
Fraser River Salmon, Northeast Pacific Hali- 
but, Northwest Pacific Salmon and Crab, 
and perhaps eastern tropical Pacific yellow- 
fin tuna. These are the very instances that 
so incense the economists. 

The third system is quite clear cut and 
has a good deal theoretically in its favor. 
The bulk of the world’s surface and con- 
tained resources is high seas and the common 
property of all the nations. The harvesting 
of the resources and their husbandry, all 
hands agree, require much better attention 
quite rapidly. The United Nations is the rep- 
resentative of all of us and we all have a 
voice in it. It belongs to all of us and it needs 
more money for its running. The husbandry 
of the living resources of the high seas re- 
quires more money. It therefore seems clear 
that the only sensible thing to do is to give 
the whole thing, lock, stock and barrel to 
the United Nations, it pay all costs, get all 
profit (or net economic yield) and either 
keep the overage to pay its own bills with or 
divide it out by some system to the former 
owners and its members—the nations. By re- 
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stricting entry into fisheries, it is said, the 
United Nations can create enough net eco- 
nomic yield that unregulated fisheries would 
otherwise waste so that the whole thing 
would be profitable. 

It is not clear to me how the nations can 
attend to their selfish interests in fish (such 
as making or defending foreign exchange, 
feeding their people, toadying to their spe- 
cial interests, etc.), under such a system. 
The system would look to me to require 
quite a different sort of United Nations than 
now exists (with a juridical system more 
complex than the International Court of 
Justice, an ocean police system which might 
just eat up all the profits, a research and 
management agency quite different than 
anything existing in the present U.N. struc- 
ture or family). I am not sure that the net 
result would not just be to make the cost per 
ton of catching fish, and its price to the 
consumer, higher. Other than some things 
of this nature the third system warrants 
close examination. 

The second system, to divide out the ocean 
among the individual nations (together with 
systems involving wide area, or continental 
shelf claims) seems to me to be indefensible 
in respect of the living resources of the sea. 
The result of the same system on land has 
been to eradicate those wild resources that 
required to wander a good deal in their life 
or, in the case of the more elusive birds, to 
reduce them down to population that would 
yield some sport for rich people but not in- 
terfere with domesticated crops and things. 

So many of the important marine living 
resources find it necessary to their existence 
to migrate great distances along shore, across 
oceans, or just far out to sea, that it does 
not seem likely that broad fishery limits or 
dividing up the ocean between nations would 
reduce international strife over these re- 
sources, reduce the need for cooperative 
international action, increase the yield ot 
food or wealth from the ocean, or save the re- 
sources from overfishing or, in the case of 
some mammals, extinction. 


THE USE OF THE OCEAN’S PRODUCTIVITY 


A key problem in using the ocean’s pro- 
ductivity for feeding people is the loss of 
efficiency in transfer of energy from one step 
to another in the web of life. While the fig- 
ures are by no means as well known as the 
following statement would indicate, it takes 
about ten pounds of diatoms to make one 
pound of anchovy, ten pounds of anchovy 
to make one pound of bonito, and ten 
pounds of bonito to make one pound of yel- 
lowfin tuna. A general difficulty is that the 
kinds of fish that are high on the trophic 
level (tuna, flounder, cod, salmon) tend to 
taste better, have better texture, and handle 
and process better than those of the lower 
trophic level, which are ten to one hundred 
times more abundant. 

Because of these characteristics fishing 
effort is attracted to the higher trophic level 
fishes and the much more abundant lower 
trophic level animals are not much used. 
From the standpoint of amino-acid balance 
of their proteins, however, pound by pound 
of protein they are as nourishing as the 
searcer higher trophic level animals. It is 
flavor, texture, and appearance that are the 
high-priced and delicate attributes of fish; 
the protein simply as protein is cheap from 
them. 

Three main ways to use the great produc- 
tion of animal life at the second, and first 
trophic levels are: (1) to can, pickle, or other- 
wise preserve the herring, anchovy, etc., for 
direct human consumption; (2) run it 
through higher trophic level fish (tuna, sal- 
mon, etc.,) thus taking a great loss in effi- 
ciency but getting a more desirable product, 
or; (3) making it into fish meal and run- 
ning it through chickens or swine to yield a 
more desirable product. 

The processing and transportation costs 
relative to raw material costs and end price 
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obtainable in the competitive market are a 
handicap to the first method. For example 
in a large part of the world canning of sar- 
dine is not practical because the value of the 
can is higher than the value of the product 
in it. Consequently this use of those raw ma- 
terials does not expand rapidly. 

Making the fish meal and running it 
through chickens or swine is considerably 
more efficient ecologically and economically 
than letting nature take its course and yield 
the more valuable tuna, salmon, flounder, 
etc. The processing costs are relatively light, 
as are transportation and storage costs; you 
end up with live, fresh meat (chicken) where 
and when you want it; and if feed grains are 
available at reasonable costs the whole proc- 
ess results in the production of animal pro- 
tein in acceptable form where you want it 
quite cheaply. It is to this use that the great 
expansion of fish production from the world 
ocean in the past twenty years has been put. 
It is the only way so far developed of prac- 
tically getting these large volume, low cost, 
low trophic level marine proteins into the 
human diet and actually used. 

A device for short cutting the tuna, sal- 
mon, flounder, cod, chickens and swine in 
this process of getting low trophic level ani- 
mal proteins into the human diet much 
more efficiently is marine protein concen- 
trate. For reasons that will be noted below 
marine protein concentrate is better generic 
term for this device than fish protein concen- 
trate. 

The theory is that water, which comprises 
perhaps 75% by weight of the living resource 
and is no more nutritious than water from a 
tap, is extracted and thrown away, thus sim- 
plifying the storage and spoilage problems 
and vastly cheapening the tion 
costs. The second step (although not neces- 
sarily in that processing order) is to extract 
the fats, treat them properly so that they do 
not rancidify, and use them for human nu- 
trition, or otherwise, also. What you have 
left is the solids of the fish which comprises 
about 20% of the original raw material 
weight. It contains substantially all of the 
original protein and also a good deal of vita- 
mins and nutrient minerals that add plus 
factors to the nutritional quality of the 
product. The product is stable, odorless and 
tasteless. It is cheaply stored and transported. 
It can be ted in formulated foods 
so that without adding much to the cost 
of the food its nutritional quality is greatly 
enhanced. 

This device would be such a break through 
in the problem of efficiently getting the ani- 
mal protein production of the ocean directly 
into the human diet that it could quite con- 
ceivably revolutionize this whole process and 
mitigate the worst aspects of present human 
malnutrition in the world, or quite eradicate 
protein malnutrition, which is generally con- 
sidered to be among the greatest health prob- 
lems in the world. 

This possibility is so striking as to have 
great popular appeal. It does to me also, 
and I think the whole thing is quite possible 
of accomplishment. It is necessary to caution, 
however, that this accomplishment is a 
long way yet from reality. The processing 
methods have not been worked out and 
tested on a full commercial scale yet. The 
formulated foods which would be the carrier 
are not in general use yet in the world, and 
where they are coming to use is in the 
industrialized world and not the developing 
world where they are needed rather than 
wanted. Chickens are simply acceptable as 
food in a wider sector of humanity than is 
marine protein concentrate, and this may be 
the case for a long time to come. 

A reason for calling such a substance 
marine, rather than fish, concentrate is that 
a great deal of the ocean’s protein (and oil) 
production at the second, or first, step above 
the plants is invertebrates such as krill 
(Euphausia), red crab, and various other in- 
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vertebrates that are impractical to use for 
direct human consumption but which make 
good fish meal or marine protein concen- 
trate. Dr. Kasahara (1967) has reported on 
the exciting possibility of tapping a resource 
of krill in the Antarctic which may amount 
to 100 million tons per year, the possibility 
of which the Russians are exploring at 
present. 
THE MORAL QUESTION 

In these problems of more fully using the 
food potentials of the ocean it seems to me 
that a moral question of considerable mo- 
ment is involved. 

What should be the objective—protecting 
the livelihood of inshore fishermen, long 
range fishermen, particular societies or na- 
tions, regions or economic classes of na- 
tions, or feeding those who need feeding? 
Almost anyone who is asked the question 
will answer in reverse order to that above, 
but the general tenor of several papers sub- 
mitted at this conference have not been 
thought through very thoroughly in re- 
spect of their practical effects on this ques- 
tion. 

If the answer is that we should give at- 
tention to the proper nutrition of the devel- 
oping world then it seems to me the practical 
steps would be— 

(a) prevent overfishing of any particular 
resource, and 

(b) place no barrier in the way of harvest- 

any underfished resource, and particu- 
larly one that would raise the cost per unit 
of production. This is the sense of growing 
international practice and of the 1958 Con- 
vention on Fishing and the Conservation of 
the Living Resources of the High Seas”. It is 
contrary to the sense of t manage- 
ment of these things over to the United 
Nations or establishing broad ranges of 
fishery jurisdiction over the adjacent high 
seas by nations, both of which would re- 
strict access to resources and raise costs of 
production. 

On the other hand the steps required to 
implement existing policy require expendi- 
ture of monies and skills for conservation re- 
search, management activities, and related 
matters which the developing nations do not 
have and which the industrial nations have 
not been prepared to do on a scale adequate 
to the need. 

This note has not intended to be compre- 
hensive in its treatment of the relations of 
food production of the ocean to the nutri- 
tion of man. It has only indicated that the 
ocean is producing naturally more animal 
protein that is usable by man than the pres- 
ent population of the world could use, and 
indicated a few of the questions which need 
further consideration and attention before 
the ocean contributes its share to the solu- 
tion of human nutrition problems. 
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THE GALBRAITH VIETNAM 
WAR PROPOSAL 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, repeatedly 
we hear the suggestion that U.S. troops 
in South Vietnam should withdraw to 
enclaves and from these strongholds de- 
fend that Asian nation from complete 
Communist takeover. Most recently this 
suggestion came from a highly regarded 
scholar, John Kenneth Galbraith. His 
thesis, however, has been refuted. 
Among those who disagree and who have 
expressed their disagreement is col- 
umnist Howard K. Smith, who pointed 
out in the Washington Star Sunday that 
such a policy would surrender the initia- 
tive to the invaders and free the Com- 
munists to continue their advances in 
other nations of Southeast Asia. This, as 
Mr. Smith concluded, is not a reasonable 
alternative to our present policy of slow, 
but steady, attrition in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Howard K. Smith’s column re- 
futing Galbraith’s Vietnam war proposal 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REFUTING GALBRAITH’S VIETNAM Wan PROPOSAL 
(By Howard K. Smith) 

There is an old saying about the French to 
the effect that if they can sum up a problem 
in a neat phrase, they think that they have 
solved the problem. Frustration over the war 
in Vietnam is causing many Americans to 
imitate the French and espouse the “enclave 
strategy“ of settling down in Vietnam in a 
defensive posture. Then they assume that 
this is a solution when in fact it is merely a 
phrase with little meaning. 

John Kenneth Galbraith, the head of 
A.D.A. and one of our best wordsmiths, is the 
newest exponent of the strategy. In a speech 
he has proposed the defensive enclave plan 
as the heart of what he calls a “moderate 
solution.” Since Moderate has become a good 
word, even better than Liberal—and Solu- 
tion is a better word—the wrapping is novel. 
But the idea within is old and of doubtful 
substance. 

The defensive enclave plan was first offered 
by Gen. Gavin. Since he proposed it, how- 
ever, he has virtually defined it out of exist- 
ence. He has made it clear that his plan does 
not mean that our soldiers in Vietnam should 
just sit in their coastal enclaves. He intends 
the plan to be one of flexible defense.“ That 
is, our forces would reconnoiter extensively 
outside their enclaves, would send out pa- 
trols everywhere, and when they find the 
enemy concentrating, they would ‘copter out 
large units to attack the enemy and prevent 
him from taking the initiative against our 
enclaves. 

The trouble with this definition of Gen. 
Gavin's plan is that it describes just about 
what we are doing now. Our men do not 
roam about all year and bivouac wherever 
they happen to find themselves at night. In 
fact, they sleep most nights in enclaves, and 
they keep their weapons and machinery and 
hospitals in enclaves. And they go out from 
the enclaves to fight the enemy where they 
find him, returning to the enclaves after- 
wards. So the enclave plan as defined by Gen. 
Gavin comes near to being just words that 
signify little. 

Apparently, however, Mr. Galbraith means 
the strategy to be truly and completely de- 
fensive. If so, the military flaws in his pro- 
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posal should be too obvious to need a fresh 
rebuttal. The plan abandons the initiative 
to the enemy, letting him choose where and 
when and in what force battles will be 
fought. That means that in every encounter 
he will be in superior strength. He is already 
bringing down large units, and with our 
troops pulled back into enclaves he will be 
able to blast us with much bigger forces. 

Important details are different, but essen- 
tially the Maginot line in World War II and 
Dienbienphu in the French colonial war in 
Indochina were instances of enclave strategy. 
The policy means higher casualties and de- 
moralization for the defenders. 

But there is an even more serious objec- 
tion to the enclave plan. It ignores the reason 
we entered into a land war in Vietnam in the 
first place. 

The President did not decide to go into 
Vietnam in force in July of 1965 just to save 
South Vietnam. If only that small country 
were at stake he might have imitated Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in the case of the Hungarian 
rebellion against Moscow in 1956; he might 
have said that the risks and the costs are too 
great for so small a stake. 

The prospect the President faced was that 
if South Vietnam went, the rest of South- 
east Asia would follow. The Communists 
were advancing in Laos, had bent Cambodia 
to their will, had announced and launched 
guerrilla war in Thailand, and were pouring 
arms into Indochina in order to try to seize 
that country in the fall of 1965. None of this 
is domino theory; it is domino fact. 

The U.S. intervention in Vietnam tied the 
Communists down and halted this progres- 
sion of disasters. 

If we decided now to draw back into coastal 
enclaves, we would be freeing the Commu- 
nists to continue their advance inland. We 
would be abandoning the purpose for which 
we intervened. In time the alarm of the 
American people would require us to resume 
the offensive; but now the fighting would be 
deep inland under very disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances. 

Our present policy of attrition in the field, 
and government-building in the populated 
areas, is slow. It can be amended and im- 
proved. But in two years the policy has at 
least somewhat changed the situation for 
the better. The Communists have ceased 
winning in the field, and a viable government 
is crystallizing in a country that was pure 
chaos in the summer of 1965. 

No one likes what we are doing. Real al- 
ternatives are still wanted. But Mr. Gal- 
braith has not offered one. 


A NEW LOOK AT THE VIETNAM WAR 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Commercial Appeal, of Memphis, Tenn., 
is one of the outstanding newspapers of 
the country. The editor, Mr. Frank R. 
Ahlgren, is one of the most perceptive 
and discriminating observers of the 
American and world scenes. 

On July 6, the lead editorial of the 
Commercial Appeal presented some ob- 
servations about the war in Vietnam 
which deserve the attention of the Sen- 
ate and of the administration. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LOOKING AT VIETNAM ANEW 

As Defense Secretary Robert McNamara 
takes off for still another visit to Vietnam, 
the time has come to take a new look at the 
Vietnam War. 

Two questions face the Administration at 
this point. 

One is: Should we increase the number 
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of United States forces there? The other: Can 
we increase the number of forces? 

The answer to the first question must be 
found in political assessment of the situa- 
tion. This means assessment not only of the 
political situation within the United States 
but also a measuring of what the continued 
build-up of the United States troops in Viet- 
nam is doing to our political objectives there 
and in all of Asia. 

At home, this means mainly a judgment by 
President Johnson as to whether a step-up 
in Vietnam operations at this time will 
strengthen the Administration’s position 
with the voters in 1968. The President will 
have to weigh the cost in lives which United 
States forces now are experiencing—we al- 
ready have 11,000 American dead—and the 
cash cost—it is now estimated at 70 million 
dollars a day—against voter reaction to an 
increase of these costs. 

On this last point it should be noted that 
the President’s popularity has declined 
steadily with past increases in Vietnam op- 
erations, but rose sharply when he managed 
to keep the United States out of involvement 
in the Middle East war. 

Stepping up the Vietnam War also will 
mean stepping up the national budget and 
the national debt. Defense and war already 
are taking an 80-billion-dollar bite out of 
the budget each year. Congress already has 
indicated its opposition to the idea of auto- 
matically escalating the national debt. It 
must come to the realization soon that the 
major reason for that increase is the cost of 
war and defense and the extension of that 
kind of spending into the future. 

On the question of what effect increased 
involvement will have on Vietnam and Asia, 
we must depend upon reports from the ob- 
servers who have been there. Last Sunday 
Peter Arnett and Horst Faas of the Associ- 
ated Press, who have won Pulitzer prizes for 
their work in Vietnam, told the readers of 
The Commercial Appeal that five years of 
war have not begun to accomplish what the 
United States set out to do in Vietnam, 

The Vietmamese people and nation are 
being torn apart more and more by the 
conflict without promise of achieving any- 
thing like democracy there even if a military 
victory should be achieved some time in the 
long future. 

There were great expectations for the 
popular elections which are scheduled there 
now in September. Those elections may give 
more clues to how the Vietnamese themselves 
feel about the war, the government which 
the United States is supporting and, perhaps, 
even about the United States. The elections, 
however, will have to be weighed carefully, 
for the antics of the Ky Government there 
already have indicated that we have failed 
even to make it possible to get a true ex- 
pression of opinion by the people at the 
ballot boxes. 

On this page today The Commercial Appeal 
begins a series of two articles by Guy North- 
rop, chief editorial writer for this newspaper, 
who has just returned from a seminar on 
China and Vietnam at Stanford University. 

From his reports and from the reports of 
others one must conclude that the United 
States is running grave risks by its increas- 
ing involvement in Vietnam. 

If more troops are to be sent there now, 
there is fairly general agreement, mobiliza- 
tion of the reserves will be required. This will 
be necessary because the Army is suffering 
already from a serious shortage of non-com- 
missioned officers, helicopter pilots and ex- 
perienced lieutenants, captains and even 
majors. This will mean further sapping our 
military strength in Europe and our forces 
in the United States which have been held 
in readiness for an emergency such as the 
Mideast war might have caused. 

The danger, then, is that the United States 
is putting so much into Vietnam for so little 
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result and leaving the rest of the world ex- 
posed for aggression whenever Moscow or 
Peking decide they want to move. 

In short, the United States is being mouse- 
trapped. 

This does not mean that the original idea 
that Communist China poses a world threat 
was wrong. The question is, are we meeting 
that threat in the best possible way by con- 
tinued escalation of the Vietnamese War? 
The demonstration of China’s nuclear threat 
in the high-flown test of the H-bomb should 
be a major factor in reassessing our entire 
Far East policy. A victory in Vietnam will not 
prove a defense against that kind of power 
and certainly not a deterrent. 

From all indications, the task facing Sec- 
retary McNamara as he visits Vietnam again 
is not trying to figure out how to expand the 
war there, but rather how to consolidate 
what small gains we may have achieved so 
that we can be an effective force in all areas 
of the world in the years ahead. 


THE MEANING OF THE FOURTH OF 
JULY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in these days of supersophisticated 
activities, which are designed by large 
numbers of groups to make simple patri- 
otism appear out of date, it is good that 
we have an opportunity on the Fourth of 
July to review all that Independence Day 
and independence itself means to us as 
Americans. 

Such an assessment was done quite 
effectively by the Wheeling News-Reg- 
ister, of Wheeling, W. Va., in its July 4 
editorial, The Land We Love.” 

Similar sentiments were expressed by 
an editorial in the July 3 issue of the 
Martinsburg Journal, of Martinsburg, 
W. Va., entitled “A Debt to the Past.” 

The Herald-Dispatch, of Huntington, 
W. Va., also carried a very thoughtful 
editorial, commenting on the column, 
“We Have Abandoned Our Symbols,” by 
James J. Kilpatrick, stressing that so- 
called activists are today weakening the 
very form of government which has pro- 
vided their freedom, whereas all too 
many citizens are indifferent to the ero- 
sion occurring in our national fervor for 
the cause of independence. This edito- 
rial, “It’s Quite a Document, Really,” 
and the column by Kilpatrick were car- 
ried side by side in the July 4 issue of the 
Huntington Herald-Dispatch, and state 
a strong call for greater respect for our 
symbols of freedom. 

I believe many of us here in the Sen- 
ate will find that these editorials articu- 
late well our own feelings on this score. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
editorials and the Kilpatrick column be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news- 
paper editorials and column were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) News-Register, 
July 4, 1967] 
THE LAND WE LOVE 

On this Independence Day we suppose that 
most Americans will find little time to look 
back at whence this Nation sprang. We are 
so busy with our personal pleasures that what 
is past is past and sometimes even the future 
doesn’t concern us much. It would seem that 
we live in an era that worships only the 
present. Too bad because there is so much to 
be learned from history. 

There is for example the urgent need for 
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Americans to understand that while this Na- 
tion was born in rebellion, the rebels of 1776 
cannot at all be compared with today’s ad- 
vocates of “direct action” which plague our 
land with stress and conflict. True it is we 
had a Boston Tea Party but that affair was 
staged by men who were not represented in 
the British Parliament. That makes quite a 
difference. 

Either because they are ignorant of this 
Nation’s history or choose to ignore basic 
truth, the so-called “activists” of today are 
weakening the very form of government 
which has provided their freedom. Uncon- 
trolled license simply kills liberty, Thus there 
is ample cause for concern with the tempest 
of anarchy which plagues America. 

It was at the close of the American Con- 
stitutional Convention that someone asked 
Benjamin Franklin, “What is this kind and 
form of our new government?” 

Mr. Franklin replied, “A republic—if you 
can keep it.” 

On this Independence Day Americans 
should ponder those words of Benjamin 
Franklin, There have been other republics 
which have failed, even powerful and influ- 
ential ones, Recall how one day Rome held 
sway over the world from Britain to Egypt. 
Its legions, behind the eagle standard, were 
long invincible, Its wealth was beyond com- 
prehension. But Rome is no more. 

A republic can only be constituted by a 
representative system of the people. Thus we 
can act only through our duly elected repre- 
sentatives and not through direct mass ac- 
tion. We cannot take the law into our own 
hands or choose to obey only certain laws. 

Recall for a moment what did happen in 
ancient Rome when disregard for law became 
a way of life. Ferdinand Lot writes, “To 
harshness and dishonesty were added venal- 
ity and peculation. Everyone stole.” And 
J. H. Breasted in “Ancient Times” writes, 
“Life and property were nowhere safe; tur- 
bulence, robbery and murder were every- 
where.” 

It is to be hoped that we have not gone 
too far down the road which led Rome to 
her final collapse. Pray too that our people 
have not become so distressed and discour- 
aged with current trends that they believe 
themselves alone and helpless. The voice of 
the people again must be heard in this land 
we love for it is our firm conviction that the 
great majority of Americans are lawabiding, 
decent and deeply spiritual people. All that 
is required of them is to shake off their 
lethargy and exercise the power entrusted to 
them by the use of the ballot. 

From a hot, steamy Philadelphia in late 
June 1776, John Adams wrote his wife that 
when the day of adoption of the Declaration 
of Independence arrives it “ought to be 
solemnized with pomp and parade, with 
shows, with games, sports, guns, bells, bon- 
fires, and illuminations from one end of this 
continent to the other, from this time for- 
ward, forever more.” 

There probably is a need for patriotism as 
expressed by John Adams, but patriotism is 
more than flag-waving and bonfires and pa- 
rades. Patriotism is the tranquil and steady 
dedication of a lifetime. 

[From the Martinsburg (W. Va.) Journal, 
July 3, 1967] 
A DEBT TO THE Past 

One hundred and ninety-one years ago to- 
morrow a brave band of patriots took one of 
the boldest actions in the history of man- 
kind in formally approving the Declaration 
of Independence which forever severed our 
ties from the government of the British 
Empire. 

It is easy to sit here today and say “so 
what” but it should not be forgotten that 
the men who took this irrevocable step were 
not only pinning their fortunes but their 
very lives upon the successful outcome of a 
military venture which must go down in 
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history as one of the longest shots imagin- 
able, 

If the rugged and ragged little band under 
the leadership of George Washington had 
failed, then men who signed the Declaration 
of Independence would undoubtedly have 
died as traitors to the king. It is hard to real- 
ize that this volunteer and misfit army could 
successfully challenge the power of Great 
Britain, then the mightiest nation in the 
world. 

Some will say we were lucky that the 
British were having their troubles at home, 
that King George didn’t really care too much 
about losing these miserable colonies, that 
France decided to help us but too much 
combined to make for a winning cause to 
believe it could have been all luck. We prefer 
to think that there was considerable inter- 
vention of Divine Providence on our side. 

If we accept this idea of Divine Providence 
being with us, then we must also accept a 
great responsibility forever to see that this 
support of Divine Providence was not mis- 
placed. In other words, it is up to present 
and future generations to see that the United 
States of America remains a bastion of free- 
dom and a beacon of hope for all mankind. 
[From the Huntington (W. Va.) Herald- 

Dispatch, July 4, 1967] 
IT’S QUITE A DOCUMENT, REALLY 

Elsewhere on this page today James Kil- 
patrick suggests we have abandoned our 
symbols, almost nothing stirs patriotism. 
The very least we can do on Independence 
Day is to refresh our memories. It’s quite a 
document we celebrate today. The world 
has seen nothing like it then or now. 

The purpose of the Declaration is set forth 
in the first paragraph—a striking sentence, in 
which simplicity of statement is combined 
with what historians have called “urbane 
solemnity of manner” and “haunting 
cadence” which is the peculiar quality of 
Jefferson's best writing. Recall this: 

“When in the course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands, which have connected 
them with another, and to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station, to which the laws of nature 
and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation.” 

No nation before had begun with such 
a political philosophy. Before setting down 
specific grievances against the king of Great 
Britain, a philosophy was set forth upon 
which the case of the colonies could solidly 
rest. 

This amazing philosophy, which affirms the 
right of a people to establish and even over- 
turn its own government, is formulated in 
the first part of the second paragraph of the 
Declaration: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty and pursuit of happiness; that to 
secure these rights governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed; that 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter or abolish it, and to in- 
stitute new government, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to affect their safety and hap- 
piness.” 

Having presented their case, and having 
formulated a philosophy of government, the 
framers of the Declaration had but one 
choice: 

“We therefore the representatives of the 
United States of America in general Congress 
assembled and appealing to the supreme 
judge of the world for the rectitude of our 
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intentions do in the name and by the au- 
thority of the good people of these colonies 
solemnly and declare— 

“That these united colonies are and of right 
ought to be free and independent states; 
that they are absolved from all allegiance to 
the British crown; and that all political con- 
nection between them and the state of Great 
Britain is and ought to be totally dissolved; 
and that as free and independent states they 
have full power to levy war, conclude peace, 
contract alliances, establish commerce, and 
to do all other acts and things, which inde- 
pendent states may of right do. And for the 
support of this declaration, with a firm re- 
liance on the protection of divine provi- 
dence, we mutually pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor.“ 

So remarkable is the document we cele- 
brate today, it has room for the militant 
patriot and the chronic, professional dis- 
senter. It provides for those for whom love 
of country is a matter of the heart, and for 
those whom President Johnson calls “the 
cussers and the doubters.” The rights of both 
are protected under its freedoms. 

We have quoted only briefly. We suggest 
that as part of your celebration today you 
take time to reread it for yourself. You may 
be amazed at how refreshing the Declaration 
still is. You might even recapture some of 
its spirit. 


[From the Huntington (W. Va.) Herald- 
Dispatch, July 4, 1967 
We Have ABANDONED OUR SYMBOLS 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

For most Americans, the Fourth of July 
long since has lost its patriotic meaning. 
There will be some rallies today, but crowds 
will be thin. A few flags will fly on drowsy 
residential streets. Now and then a couple 
of sinful firecrackers will punctuate the quiet. 
Mostly, it will be beach, beer and barbecue, 
and back to work tomorrow. 

It is foolish to preach sermons on the 
topic. Man can no more be scolded into be- 
ing patriotic than he can be cajoled into be- 
ing lovable. You feel these things, or you 
don’t. Many persons with an abiding love for 
their country have no particular love for 
history. It is not necessary to wave a flag 
today to prove a point. 

All the same, it is regrettable that so 
little attention is paid these days to the 
American Revolution, and to the human be- 
ings we tend to identify most closely with it. 
For this was a revolution unlike other revo- 
lutions. The men who led it were attractive 
and interesting persons—men of substance, 
men of learning, men of quality. 

One thinks of revolutions, late and soon: 
The French Revolution, and the Bastille 
stormed; the Russian Revolution, and a tat- 
tered mob at the Winter Palace; revolutions 
in Africa and South America, Castro’s shirt- 
less ones. In the familiar pattern, revolutions 
breed in human misery: They are the des- 
perate adventures of outs who seek to get in. 
The objects may be spiritual in part, but they 
are mostly material; in the eyes of the lead- 
ership, a love of liberty is weighed by a love 
for power, for treasure, for land. It is not 
aristocracy alone that must be overthrown, 
but in Carlyle’s phrase, the “Aristocracy of 
the Moneybag.“ 

None of this was true of the American 
Revolution. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence, reflecting the many-faceted man who 
was its principal author, is a diamond 
strangely cut. It begins with poetry, leaps 
into legalisms, files briefly into hyperbole, 
and winds up in the fine-honed phrases of 
contract law. But the first grievances to be 
recited are not grievances of the human 
spirit. The King had “refused his assent” to 
certain laws; he had “utterly neglected to 
attend” to other laws, and he had “refused 
to pass“ still more laws. He had dissolved 
legislatures, discouraged immigration, ob- 
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structed the administration of justice, and 
“sent hither swarms of officers to harass our 
people and eat out their substance.” 

True, the Declaration goes on to accuse the 
Crown of having “plundered our seas, rav- 
ished our coasts, burnt our towns, and de- 
stroyed the lives of our people.“ Mercenaries 
were on their way to complete those works of 
death, desolution and tryanny that already 
had been marked by “cruelty and perfidy 
scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous 
ages.” But these two or three sentences to 
one side, the Declaration is a model of law- 
yerly restraint. 

The fact is that the leaders of the Ameri- 
can Revolution were not “oppressed” by the 
standards of their day or of ours. Many of 
the signers, far from having nothing to lose, 
in truth had everything to lose. Francis 
Lewis, William Floyd, and Lewis Morris, all 
of New York, had great estates on Long Is- 
land; they saw their property plundered and 
their families imprisoned. Arthur Middleton 
of South Carolina, Carter Braxton of Vir- 
ginia, George Clymer of Pennsylvania, 
Charles Carroll of Maryland, Richard Stock- 
ton of New Jersey—all were men of wealth 
and position. They were not firebrand con- 
spirators or barefoot peasants. In the homely 
word, now out of fashion, they were patriots. 

Our schools no longer teach their stories. 
Who today has heard of Caesar Rodney? He 
was dying by inches of cancer that had eaten 
half his face away, but he rode 80 miles 
through a storm so that Delaware’s vote 
could be cast for independence. Stephen 
Hopkins, the fighting Quaker of Rhode Is- 
land, signed with a hand that shook with 
palsy. Thomas Nelson, in Virginia, learned 
that British troops had taken refuge in his 
beautiful home. “Give me the cannon,” he 
said; and pulled the lanyard. 

Why did they do it? It was because politi- 
cal liberty and personal freedom had mean- 
ings then that men have mislaid today. The 
founding fathers ached for independence, 
dreamed of it, died for it. In our own time, 
a new bureaucracy sends forth swarms of 
officers to harass our people; once again, a 
distant power lays down infinite regulations 
for the purpose of fatiguing the people into 
compliance with them. The spirit of inde- 
pendence wanes. 

And that is the only purpose in regretting 
our neglect of the glorious Fourth. The day 
symbolizes a spirit worth preserving; and a 
nation that abandons its outward symbols 
sooner or later risks the loss of inner grace. 


FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF 
MEDICARE 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the medi- 
care program recently passed its first 
anniversary. Its first year, while not per- 
fect, has represented a remarkable 
achievement in that 19 million American 
people were put under a program entirely 
new and without the chaos which many 
doubters had predicted. 

Columnist Marquis Childs took note of 
this achievement in a column which ap- 
peared last week in the Washington Post 
and other newspapers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Childs’ column be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mepicare’s YEAR: A HAPPY BrrrHpay 
(By Marquis Childs) 

At least two cheers should go up for the 
anniversary just past. Medicare is one year 
old and, despite some delays and disloca- 
tions, it has been instituted with remarkable 
success. To put 19 million people under a 
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program entirely new to American medical 
practice and resisted by a large part of the 
organized medical profession as a socialist 
intrusion on the free way of life was no 
small task. As President Johnson has said, 
this is the greatest single civilian under- 
taking since World War II. 

Small wonder that Social Security Com- 
missioner Robert M. Ball is proud of what 
he and his staff have been able to accom- 
Plish. His report on the first 12 months bulges 
with impressive statistics—4 million persons 
for in-patient hospital services; $2.4 billion 
paid to hospitals for these services; 25 mil- 
lion doctor bills for which $640 million was 
paid out. 

The gloom and doom opponents of Medi- 
care predicted that so many people over 65 
would rush to the hospitals for free service 
that hospital care would inevitably break 
down. This has not happened. The expected 
increase has been within reasonable limits, 
according to Ball, There has been a 15 to 20 
per cent increase in hospital use by those 
qualifying under Medicare but this has re- 
sulted in less than a 5 per cent increase in 
total hospital use. 

The President with his extraordinary ca- 
pacity for spreading his interest far and wide, 
together with his driving energy, has helped 
to nurse the program along. He was deter- 
mined to bring into active cooperation 
groups, such as the American Medical As- 
sociation, that had fought Medicare. Under 
his direction Social Security contracted with 
Blue Cross, Blue Shield and 27 commercial 
insurance companies to administer both the 
hospital and the doctor’s service phases. 

Not the least of the achievement is the 
integration of the hospitals as required under 
the Civil Rights Act before they could benefit 
from Medicare. Of 6550 hospitals throughout 
the country only 146 cannot qualify. Of the 
latter 43 are in Missisisppi, 21 in Alabama 
and the rest scattered throughout the South. 

This is a revolution in custom and be- 
havior. Blacks and whites share rooms in 
Southern hospitals. Where Negro doctors 
qualify they serve on hospital staffs. 

At the start of Medicare delays in the re- 
payment to individuals for what they had 
paid out to doctors, unwilling to accept re- 
sponsibility for collecting directly from So- 
cial Security, caused hardships. Older people 
on small incomes had to borrow money to 
meet these obligations while they walted 
often for months to be reimbursed. Ball says 
that the waiting time has now been reduced 
to days instead of weeks in virtually every 
state. There are still problems in administer- 
ing certain outpatient phases of Medicare, 
with the need perhaps to make minor 
changes in the law. 

With these minor qualifications the over- 
whelming fact is that millions of Americans 
are getting quality medical care, many of 
them for the first time in their lives. They 
are getting it as a right grounded in the 
Social Security System and not, as the Amer- 
ican Medical Association would have it in 
its swing toward reaction, as a privilege. Nor 
is there evidence that the program has con- 
tributed substantially to the spiraling costs 
of medical care. 

Pride of achievement to one side, when 
measured against need this is a small revolu- 
tion indeed. Sargent Shriver produced the 
other day appalling figures to show how in 
affluent America with the highest medical 
standards in the world roughly one-third of 
the Nation has little or no share in the bene- 
fits of medicine or dentistry. 

Two black marks on the record point this 
up. One is the high proportion of rejections 
in the draft for physical reasons, The second 
is the fact that the rate of infant mortality 
in the U.S. stands seventh or eighth in the 
list of nations, below countries with far more 
scarce resources, 

It was no long in coming, with Harry Tru- 
man denounced as a dangerous radical for 
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daring to propose it, that Medicare must 
seem the successful end of the road rather 
than merely a beginning. The pinch of the 
cost of the war in Vietnam and the threat 
of a big government deficit, together with 
the increasingly conservative temper of Con- 
gress, seems to put a period to any further 
advance. Shriver is battling to save his pov- 
erty program from destruction with the odds 
against him. 

Yet Medicare proved what can be done. 
And history has shown that revolutions can 
rarely be checked in mid-course. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL LAWRENCE 
F. O'BRIEN 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my admiration for the 
great work which is being done on be- 
half of the American people by Post- 
master General Lawrence F. O’Brien. 
Every Member of the Senate is deeply 
concerned with the ever-growing prob- 
lems faced by the Post Office Department 
in dealing with the fantastic growth in 
mail volume. I am convinced that Larry 
O’Brien has organized the postal service 
in the last 2 years to identify these prob- 
lems more accurately than ever before in 
the past. 

At the same time, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral has been bringing to the attention 
of the American people certain positive 
means of dealing with these unprece- 
dented problems which their increasing 
use of the mails has caused. 

But beyond his tremendous responsi- 
bilities as Postmaster General, Larry 
O’Brien continues to serve the American 
people in extraordinary fashion as the 
President's legislative expediter and 
adviser. 

The people of Oklahoma recently had 
an opportunity to become more familiar 
with Mr. O’Brien’s contributions to their 
Government. He was in our State to 
make the dedicatory address at the new 
Tulsa Post Office and Federal Building. 
As would be expected, he did a superb 
job. 

The measure of Postmaster General 
O’Brien’s accomplishment on this par- 
ticular mission for the President can be 
gained by noting an editorial published 
after his visit in the Tulsa World, a news- 
paper often highly critical of this ad- 
ministration. 

To emphasize my admiration and ap- 
proval of Mr. O’Brien’s labors both as 
Postmaster General and as an efficient 
and loyal member of a great administra- 
tive team, I bring this editorial to the at- 
tention of the Senate and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

At the same time, I invite the attention 
of Senators to Mr. O’Brien’s remarks 
at the Tulsa dedication, and ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and remarks were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

LOYAL TO THE Boss 

It's not hard to understand why Larry 
O'Brien, the U.S. postmaster general, has 
been described in the highest terms of affec- 
tion by two Presidents—the late John F. 
Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson. 

In his series of appearances in Tulsa last 
week—meeting the press, dedicating the new 
postoffice and firing up local Democrats 
O'Brien showed a deep personal loyalty to 
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both of the men he has worked for at the 
White House. 

He is known as the last of the “Irish Ma- 
fla“ —one of the close-in groups around 
President Kennedy—for all the others have 
departed since L.B.J. took over the office. 
O’Brien is a professional politician, and proud 
of it, and he has found satisfaction in car- 
rying on under the Johnson administration. 

His attachment is more than personal; he 
regards the work of the Administration as a 
cause worthy of a man’s best efforts. He also 
feels that Mr. Johnson has been wrongly 
maligned by some of his critics—and doesn’t 
hesitate to defend the President with the 
voice of a man who knows the story from the 
inside. 

Regardless of how we feel about some of 
the Administration’s programs, we have to 
respect Larry O'Brien for his loyalty and what 
appears to be a sincere unyielding devotion 
to the men he has served in Washington. 
ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL LAWRENCE 

F. O'BRIEN, AT THE DEDICATION OF THE 

TuLsa Post OFFICE AND FEDERAL OFFICE 

BunlbiNd, TULSA, OKLA., JUNE 23, 1967 

I am delighted to join my friend and one 
of America’s great statesmen, Senator Mike 
Monroney, and the other distinguished 
guests here today for this notable occasion. 
This new Post Office and Federal Office 
Building represents an investment of well 
over $8 million and reflects continued co- 
operation between the General Services Ad- 
ministration and the Post Office Department. 
The space in this building will be used by 
several government agencies, thus making 
the building a new center of Federal activity 
in this area, More important, it symbolizes 
and is tangible evidence of the health of 
Tulsa’s economy. 

I know that a lot of hard work and com- 
munity effort have gone into this project and 
I know, from a number of conversations 
with Senator Monroney, Senator Harris, and 
members of your House delegation, that this 
project has enlisted the personal concern of 
your very able Members of Congress, all of 
whom realize that better postal service in 
Tulsa will help improve service throughout 
the entire State. This is a proud day for us, 
and I want to thank Senator Monroney for 
inviting me here today to share in this dedi- 
cation ceremony. 

Senator Monroney, as you well know, is 
Chairman of the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. This Committee brings 
to its Chairman not headlines, not the glare 
of publicity, but rather enormous demands 
on his time, mountains of hard, detailed 
work and the satisfaction of a job well done. 
And to that Chairmanship Senator Mon- 
roney has brought a sense of responsibility, 
a diligence in pursuit of the public interest 
and, above all, a spirit of objectivity and 
independence. Everyone who knows Mike 
Monroney in Washington knows what you 
know here in Oklahoma—that here is a man 
who serves one interest and one interest 
only: the interest of the people of this State 
and the Nation. He is beholden to no man, 
He recognizes no special interests. 

Yes, Mike is a no-nonsense chairman. But 
he has to be to achieve his aim—which is 
better postal service for you here in Okla- 
homa and for all Americans, He fights hard 
to improve the postal service. His personal 
interest and encouragement have resulted in 
a great increase in the air transportation of 
mail, and many other postal innovations are 
directly rooted in his close association with 
the Post Office Department. 

Senator Monroney is also Chairman of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee which passes 
on postal funds, Since Congressman Tom 
Steed has parallel responsibilities on the 
House side, where appropriations measures 
are formed, these two men together have a 
tremendous impact on the postal service. 
Their vision, their knowledge, experience, 
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and sympathetic understanding are simply 
vital if we are to function effectively. Cer- 
tainly, they have, year after year, hammered 
out budgets that combine the greatest possi- 
ble economy with the greatest amount of 
improved service. In Senator Monroney and 
Congressman Steed you are blessed with a 
powerful team fighting and working to safe- 
guard and strengthen the nation’s greatest 
communications resource: your postal serv- 
ice. 

In the restless, ever changing world in 
which we live, the word “explosion” is more 
and more frequently used to describe cur- 
rent events. There is the threat of nuclear ex- 
plosion, and the number of nations now 
holding in their hands the H-bomb has in- 
creased to four. There is the population ex- 
plosion, in which nations such as India and 
the countries of Latin America find them- 
selves overwhelmed, their productivity in- 
creases absorbed by ever new legions of hun- 
gry mouths, There is the violence explosion, 
for which our crime statistics form the fever 
chart. 

But, from my desk in Washington, the ex- 
plosion that most immediately concerns me 
is the “information explosion.” Years back a 
leader of another nation threatened to bury 
us, Well, it often seems that we are going 
to bury ourselves, not with nuclear fall-out, 
but with piles and piles and piles of paper. 
This blizzard of paper is produced by the 
most dynamic economy in the world. 

Our gross national product is about $763 
billion, 

We are in the 76th month of unprecedented 
economic prosperity. 

Our index of industrial production is 
about 155 per cent of what it was back in 
1957 to 1959. 

Personal income rose to $614 billion a year 
as of last month. 

We are better educated than ever before. 
The average number of school years com- 
pleted per citizen is at an all-time high of 
11.8. More Americans are going to school 
than ever before. And the Federal, State and 
local governments are pouring almost $30 
billion into education, more than twice the 
entire national income of Spain and 70 per 
cent of the entire income of Italy. 

In short, the United States right now has 
more people earning more and learning more 
than at any time in its history—or the his- 
tory of any nation in the world. 

What does this mean for the Postal Serv- 
ice? Simply that we are the mirror of this 
affluence, this rising standard of living and 
learning. 

For this rising standard has produced the 
“Information explosion“ with its fall-out of 
paper. And much of this paper is moving 
through the mails, The mail statistics, my 
friends, are almost staggering. 

Back a century ago the average mail patron 
wrote six letters a year; now the figure is 403 
a year for every man, woman and child in 
the country, and will soon reach 415. And, of 
course, we have almost 200 million Americans 
compared to 36 million in 1867. 

As a result right now—this year—we are 
moving 80 billion pieces of mail. During the 
last Christmas Holiday period alone the Post 
Office Department delivered as much mail 
as is handled in France all year. 

How do we keep from being smothered by 
this deluge of mail? 

How do we reduce to the absolute mini- 
mum the direct and indirect cost of mail 
service to our society? 

The really enormous increase in mail vol- 
ume places us in a new dimension. Old ways 
of thought, old methods simply will not cope 
with this problem. In fact, I would say that 
right now your Post Office is in its third 
period of development. 

The first such period was when Benjamin 
Franklin established the United States 
Postal Service. This was the period of or- 
ganization. 
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The second period was when President 
Lincoln’s Postmaster General, Montgomery 
Blair, paved the way for the Universal Postal 
Union, and established free city mail delivery, 
the money order system, and the railway 
postal service. This was the period of erten- 
sion 


The third period coincides with the 1960's. 
To meet the growing strain on our postal 
communications system, we are moving into 
a massive program of mechanized mail 


My first official visit to a post office in 
November, 1965, was symbolic of our entry 
into the third stage, the period of the postal 
industrial revolution. The occasion was the 
unveiling of a new mail handling machine, a 
device that reads ZIP Coded addresses elec- 
tronically, and then sorts the mail by the 
numbers. This is only one of many new 
machines now in our arsenal of mechanized 
mail handling instruments. 

Also symbolic of this third stage of devel- 
opment is the fact that postal research, 
- hitherto a stepchild, has at last been recog- 
nized as the seed-bed of future progress, and 
for the first time in the history of the Post 
Office Department we have an Assistant Post- 
master General for Research and Engineer- 
ing. As far as the status of research and 
development is concerned, this puts us about 
where General Motors and DuPont were 40 
years ago—but at least the step has been 
taken, and we look confidently forward to 
an acceleration of progress in this vital area. 

A third aspect of our postal industry rev- 
olution is that we have now established 
one of the greatest networks of electronic 
information gathering in the world. Through 
automatic data processing your postal serv- 
ice soon will have a kind of radar that will 
permit us to see where we are going, and 
where the rocks and shoals are that we 
should be avoiding. 

Thus, the answer to better mail service 
lies not alone in hiring more postal em- 
Pployees ... though our postal force grows 
each year. 

The answer does lie in giving these dedi- 
cated employees the finest tools and facili- 
ties available so that they achieve their full 
productivity . . and so that you can get 
your mail on time. 

President Johnson has given me a man- 
date to achieve this end. He has told me: 

“I have said in the past, and I repeat now, 
that I want you to provide this country with 
the finest mail service it has ever known, 
while managing the Post Office Department 
efficiently and prudently. I want you to ex- 
plore all the techniques available to mod- 
ernize our postal service and make certain 
that they are being used to provide the 
American people with the best postal system 
in the world at the lowest possible cost to 
the taxpayer.” 

This is the President's order to me, and I 
want the people of Tulsa to know that I in- 
tend to carry out that order. Certainly with 
men of the caliber of Senator Monroney and 
Representative Steed as Chairmen of Senate 
and House Committees deeply concerned with 
postal matters, we have a powerful construc- 
tive force at work. 

My friends, the Post Office Department is 
a precious instrument of education and de- 
mocracy. It is the most public and the most 
private form of communication known to 
man. It is the most public because any man, 
woman, or child can mail a letter. It is the 
most private because first-class mail is as 
safe from prying eyes as your own homes. It 
takes a court order to open a letter—and the 
courts have to be given a mighty good rea- 
son. This Post Office of ours is something we 
should be proud of. It has bound together 
a diverse and enormous nation with chains 
of paper. 

And let me add that a building, no matter 
how well designed and constructed, is simply 
a beginning—it is an inert thing of brick and 
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mortar. For it takes people, good people, to 
turn that beginning into achievement. 

I know that we are fortunate in the caliber 
of postal employees who will assure that 
achievement. In your postal staff, Tulsa has 
outstanding and dedicated public servants. 
You know without my reminding you how 
hard and how well these good people work to 
move your mail. 

It is a pleasure to turn this post office over 
to your Postmaster, John W. Henderson, and 
to repose in him the heavy responsibility for 
assuring that Tulsa continues to receive mail 
service second to none, the kind you need— 
the kind you deserve—the kind we intend 
that you get. 


A SMALL AND DANGEROUS WORLD 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, a world 
that wants peace waits hopefully, as 
Ralph McGill reminds us in a very 
worthwhile column published in the 
Washington Star of July 5, 1967. It is 
a small and dangerous world, he says, in 
which “agreements do not come in a 
single conversation.” Mr. McGill’s point 
bears upon the recent summit confer- 
ence in New Jersey and reminds us that 
the world’s hope for peace is aided by 
the realization that men of great power 
are able to look one another in the eye 
and try to reason from facts before 
them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. McGill’s column be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WORLD REMAINS SMALL, DANGEROUS 
(By Ralph McGill) 

In Glassboro, New Jersey, suddenly cast 
in the role of the most important interna- 
tional city in the world, the crowds set up 
a cry of “We want Johnson! We want John- 
son!” after each of the conferences with 
Soviet Premier Alexei N. Kosygin. There were 
cheers, too for the Russian. The Kosygin tour 
to Niagara Falls brought him applause and 
hopeful good will. 

In Los Angeles, where President Johnson 
flew to address a badly disorganized Demo- 
cratic party after recessing the first discus- 
sions, there was at least a unity of listening. 
(Outside the sandaled, bearded pickets 
marched, carrying signs calling the President 
a murdered and declaring Vietnam to be 
“Johnson’s war.“) 

There runs through the world a deep de- 
sire for peace—there always has been such 
a desire. But when peace, or something ap- 
proaching it, comes, it will be the result 
of the power realists such as Johnson and 
Kosygin, not of the groups that degrade their 
own country and carry out a childish sick- 
joke criticism of the President as a part of 
their “dissent” for peace.“ 

At Los Angeles, where the Democratic lions 
and lambs met together to hear what is one 
of the two most important voices in the 
world today, the President said: 

“It is good to sit down and look a man 
in the eye and try to reason with him and to 
have him reason with you ... Agreements do 
not come in a single conversation. But I 
think we understand each other better and 
I was able to make it very clear indeed that 
the strength and determination of your 
country and its government are fully 
matched by our persistent eagerness to talk 
and work for peace and friendship with all 
who will work with us 

The President reminded the nation of an- 
other truth. 

“Past summit meetings have not ended 
our troubles .., The world remains small 
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and dangerous, and all nations—even the 
greatest—have hard and painful choices 
ahead of them 

The President was reflecting on past fail- 
ures only to remind us of them. But, it is 
important to know that Johnson went to 
the old college house in Glassboro, once the 
home of a tycoon of the “feudal baron” era, 
better prepared, despite the brief time for 
it, than his predecessors. 

President Eisenhower went to the Paris 
summit meeting with the Russians briefed 
by the semi-messianic conclusions of the 
then Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. 
Eisenhower was not suited by background or 
politics to “sit down and look a man in the 
eye and try to reason with him and to have 
him reason with you .. .” The Paris summit 
session broke up in disaster and humiliation 
for Eisenhower. 

President Kennedy went to Vienna in 1961 
without an agenda. He was entirely unre- 
silient, having gone to meet Nikita Khru- 
shehev with two basic ideas to stand on the 
Western alliance and to ask for a Soviet 
easement in Laos, where the first act of 
the Vietnamese drama was then in progress. 

Kennedy, able and intelligent, reached 
Vienna with the Western alliance concept 
all but destroyed by his previous talks with 
Gen. de Gaulle. His prestige had been severely 
damaged by the Bay of Pigs disaster. This 
summit, too, was totally unproductive, save 
for the educational resolve it gave the young 
President. 

Johnson, despite the short time afforded 
him, was prepared. He had with him a most 
impressive group of able, knowledgeable men. 
They were realists in international power re- 
lationships. They, too, understand that men 
must be able to look one another in the eye 
and to try, at least, to reason from the facts 
before them. 

Johnson, for example, has been able to ex- 
tricate himself, as Kennedy was in the proc- 
ess of doing when death came, from the im- 
possible Dulles-Eisenhower “Colc War" doc- 
trine. The Johnson policy is that “those in- 
volved in the hostilities must be involved 
in the peace.” This is a flexible policy, per- 
mitting regional decisions, as the Dulles pol- 
icy did not. 

Meanwhile a world that wants peace, waits 
hopefully. Agreements are not made in one 
or two conversations. But they may emerge 
from such conversations. The world is small 
and dangerous. And even the powerful na- 
tions have painful decisions to make. 

There are miles to go before we sleep.” 


COAL IS ENERGY BARGAIN 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, those of us who have watched 
closely the manner in which coal is com- 
peting successfully in the energy mar- 
kets of the world take great pride in 
noting that U.S. coal can, in many in- 
stances, be delivered to European des- 
tinations at a price substantially less than 
that of European coal. 

Undoubtedly, the manner in which 
the U.S. coal industry is forging ahead 
with its research is being rewarded with 
significant new markets for coal. 

Because of the importance to the U.S. 
economy of a healthy coal industry, I 
have noted these developments in an 
article, “U.S. Coal Is an Energy Bargain 
for the Free World,” which was pub- 
lished in the June 1967 issue of the Coal 
Mining & Processing magazine. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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U.S. Coan Is AN ENERGY BARGAIN FOR THE 
FREE WORLD 


(By Senator ROBERT C. BYRD) 


Everyone, at home and abroad, is con- 
cerned these days about rising prices. And 
everyone is looking for useful bargains. 

We have one to offer the Free World— 
abundant reserves of high quality low-cost 
U.S. bituminous coal. Long-term contracts 
between foreign consumers and U.S. coal 
producers offer the greatest security of sup- 
ply and encourage investment to better meet 
the specific needs of consumers. 

Steel producers in Europe and Japan are 
particularly aware of this fundamental fact 
of modern business life. They are looking with 
more than passing interest to U.S. coal as a 
vital ingredient in their continuing struggle 
for economic survival. Indeed, economically 
competitive coal from American mines can 
mean more than survival for European in- 
dustry; it can provide for the growth that 
is needed by European businesses to meet 
competition in foreign markets. 

EUROPEANS TOUR OUR MINES AND PORTS 

The growing European interest in coal 
from America was brought into sharp focus 
by a recent tour of U.S. coal production and 
transportation facilities by representatives 
of the Coal Committee of the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Europe, The 
tour was sponsored by the National Coal As- 
sociation and its affiliate, the Coal Exporters 
Association of the U.S., in cooperation with 
the State Dept. and the Dept. of the Inte- 
rior. 

Coal men from Europe, including some 
from behind the Iron Curtain, came to see 
how vast amounts of coal are produced in 
this country at amazingly low cost. They 
learned, for example, that the average 
American coal miner turns out more than 17 
tpd—over five times as much as the West 
German miner, his most efficient European 
counterpart. 

They became convinced that our coal re- 
serves are sufficient to meet demands for 
several centuries to come. In my home state 
of West Virginia alone, a report filed with 
the Coal and Steel Community’s High Au- 
thority stated that known reserves of low- 
sulfur, low-ash coking coal amount to 6.5 bil- 
lion metric tons. About 4 billion metric tons 
of this can be recovered, according to con- 
servative estimates. 

“It appears that the expression of fear 
about insufficient availability in the long- 
term of (U.S.) coking coal of a good quality 
and with a low content of volatile matter,” 
the report concluded, “can be set at rest.“ 

The ECE Coal Committee saw first hand 
how coal is moved in great bulk from the 
mine to a single major consumer in a single 
express-train movement of 10,000 tons or 
more. Development of this transportation 
technique by American railroads in very 
recent years has permitted reduction of coal 
freight charges by more than one-third in 
many cases. 

The European coal representatives also in- 
spected the modern coal-loading facilities 
at the Tidewater port area in Virginia where 
increasingly larger colliers are being loaded in 
less than a single turn of the tide to carry 
coal from America to consumers in half the 
nations of the world. 

Three essential elements in the U.S. coal 
scene, as viewed by the ECE tour participants, 
can be summarized as follows: (1) The 
amazingly efficient U.S. mines, tapping now 
only a trace amount of the economically 
recoverable reserves of coal still under- 
ground; (2) the increasingly economical 
means which have been developed, and 
which are in the process of further improve- 
ment, to transport coal rapidly in bulk from 
mine to market; (3) the facilities through 
which U.S. coal can be shipped to overseas 
destinations in greater amounts than ever, 
arriving in European markets at costs sub- 
stantially below those of indigenous coals. 
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OUR EXPORT COAL IS COMPETITIVE 


European coal producers, always faced with 
poor mining conditions—thin seams at great 
depths—are now caught up in a spiral of 
rising wages and the necessity to increase 
coal prices to meet miners’ wage demands. 
The result is that U.S. coal can, in many in- 
stances, be delivered to European destina- 
tions at a price substantially less than that 
of European coal. 

Governments in Western Europe are seek- 
ing to keep their coal industries alive with 
payments of various forms of subsidies, 
partly to keep their own coal competitive 
with coal from the U.S. Just recently the Eu- 
ropean Coal and Steel Community approved 
a subsidy plan for coke and coking coal 
produced in the Community, The subsidy 
amounts to $1.70 per ton, with a sliding 
scale up to $2.20, and a maximum average of 
$1.70. The subsidy program runs from Jan. 
1, 1967, to Dec. 31, 1968, and amounts to an 
over-all total of $22 million. The major por- 
tion of $20.1 million has been allocated to 
West Germany. 

In the midst of this situation U.S. coal 
still remains competitive in certain European 
markets and the demand for coal from this 
country continues. Markets for U.S. coals in 
Europe registered a slight decline last year, 
owing to difficult marketing conditions. But 
forecasts point to increased fuel needs in 
this market. A bright future is predicted for 
U.S. coal exports to foreign countries, not 
only to Europe but to South America and 
Japan also. 


WE CAN CONTRIBUTE TO THEIR ECONOMIC 
HEALTH 


By remaining strongly competitive in Eu- 
ropean energy markets, coal from the U.S. 
can actually make significant contributions 
to the economic well-being and growth of 
industry in this critical region of the Free 
World. A specific case in point is the role 
that high-quality coking coal from U.S. 
mines can play in the steel industry and in 
steel-using industries on the Continent. 

In the shrinking world in which we live, 
international trade is important to every rea- 
sonably industrialized nation. Goods and 
services produced in one country must be 
exportable on a competitive basis if a nation 
is to survive in the world marketplace. 

With rising costs, the highly-industrialized 
nations of Western Europe and their econ- 
omies, individually and collectively, are in 
danger if the products of their industries 
cannot compete abroad, An essential ingredi- 
ent to the future economic welfare of Eu- 
rope, and perhaps much of the Free World, is 
the strength of the steel industries of these 
countries. 

Freerer use of low-cost, high-quality U.S. 
coking coal in European steel mills will per- 
mit these steel producers to turn out raw 
steel and steel products at more competitive 
prices. Likewise, European manufacturers of 
products made with steel produced in Eu- 
rope will be better able to keep abreast of 
competition throughout that area and in 
many parts of the world. And everyone con- 
cerned will benefit, including U.S. coal pro- 
ducers and the men who mine the coal in 
this country. 

Efforts to penalize American coal in the 
energy markets of Europe, through subsidy 
payments and by various import restrictions, 
can only penalize, in the long run, the in- 
dustries which must rely on the lowest-cost 
coal available. The more far-sighted ap- 
proach is to permit coal from the U.S. to 
find its place in the energy markets on the 
Continent on the basis of its ability to com- 
pete with indigenous energy sources. The 
industries of Europe, and the over-all 
economy of Continental nations should be 
able to benefit from the abundance of use- 
ful energy available from coal to be found 
within our shores. 

From our own point of view, there is 
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much we can do enhance the economic at- 
tractiveness of U.S. coal to European indus- 
trial consumers. Congress has already taken 
one step in this direction by authorizing a 
$30-million project to deepen the main ship 
channels in Hampton Roads habor at Nor- 
folk, Va. The deepening of the outbound 
channel of the Norfolk Harbor and Thim- 
bleshoal channels was completed in mid- 
January of this year. Shortly thereafter, the 
largest coal-carrying ship in the world, the 
“Cetra Columbia,” departed for France with 
a cargo of 84,000 tons of U.S. steam coal. 

“Carrying coals to Newcastle” has long 
been regarded in the English language as 
a symbol of a futile endeavor, but with con- 
ditions as they are in Britain today this 
time-worn phrase may take on new mean- 
ing. The British coal industry is having its 
own problems, not unlike those on the Con- 
tinent. British steel and iron producers are 
urging their government to lift the total 
ban on coal imports to permit use of low- 
cost, high-quality U.S. coking coal in their 
mills. These pleas for American coking coal 
have been enhanced by the recent com- 
munity subsidy program on coking coal, 

Meanwhile, the British iron and steel 
manufacturers have suggested that the 
“foreseeable economies in... home coal 
seem small in relation to the. . . savings 
which could be secured by the regular im- 
portation of coal in bulk carriers.” The cost 
advantages of imported coals do not seem 
likely to disappear before 1975, they have 
said, 


RESEARCH CAN CREATE NEW MARKETS 


While the efforts of American coal pro- 
ducers and exporters are focused on present 
uses and markets, eyes are being turned as 
well to the future. The U.S. coal industry is 
becoming increasingly research-oriented. 
This attention shows signs of being re- 
warded with significant new markets for 
coal 


In the chemical and physical sense, coal is 
a complex substances. Properly treated, it 
can yield hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
new and useful products. At least two are 
important in terms of the future energy 
needs of mankind at home and abroad. 

One is the production of competitively- 
priced gasoline from coal. A pilot plant now 
under construction at Cresap, W. Va., is ex- 
pected to demonstrate that coal can be used 
to make gasoline at a cost comparable with 
gasoline produced from petroleum. Com- 
mercial application of the process will be the 
next step, producing petroleum refinery feed- 
stock in our major coal regions, 

If, eventually, the coal industry can pro- 
vide the crude oil industry with only 10 per- 
cent of its annual needs, production of coal 
to meet this requirement alone would run to 
about 143 million tpy. And this is regarded 
by many as a very conservative estimate. 

Then, too, there is the very strong likeli- 
hood that pipeline-quality gas can be pro- 
duced from coal to supplant potentially 
dwindling reserves of natural gas in the U.S. 
The U.S. Office of Coal Research is sponsor- 
ing some of these developmental efforts with 
federal funds, but it is significant to note 
that the gas industry, through the American 
Gas Association, is also financially involved 
in the research now moving along several 
lines, 

If coal can, in time, produce 10 percent of 
the pipeline-quality gas needed for the fu- 
ture, as now seems to be possible, the indus- 
try will have another new market for some- 
thing on the order of 145 million tpy. This 
again is a conservative estimate. 

Energy from these two new sources—pro- 
duced by low-cost U.S. coal—may also find 
customers abroad. We must be prepared to 
meet these demands when they arise. Our 
producers and exporters, and the manufac- 
turers of new products from coal, can fill 
many of the Free World's needs for energy 
and goods and services, 
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WE NEED A HEALTHY COAL INDUSTRY 


I have noted that ours is a shrinking 
world, one in which international trade is 
most important. We in the U.S. do not regard 
it as being any different, for much concern 
is expressed these days about the current 
balance-of-payments situation. We are, in 
effect, paying out more in American dollars 
to import goods and materials from abroad 
than we are taking in through exports of 
materials produced in this country. 

There is little doubt that a healthy coal 
industry is important to many in this coun- 
try, particularly in Appalachia, if only be- 
cause coal exports contribute substantially 
toward our balance of international trade 
payments. Coal exports to about 50 nations 
bring in approximately $500 million a year. 
And there is every indication this amount on 
the plus side of the trade balance sheet will 
increase as demand for coal from America 
grows. 

As a West Virginian, I am certainly proud 
to pay tribute to the role played by the coal 
industry in the economy of my home state. 
As a U.S. Senator, I am proud also that coal, 
West Virginia's principal product, is playing 
such an important part in the economic 
life of the nation and the Free World. 

Despite the strong challenge from atomic 
energy in the domestic electric utility fuel 
market, the coal industry, in my opinion, is 
faced with a rewarding future wherever low- 
cost energy is needed in great abundance. 
The nations of Europe are beginning to see 
in U.S. coal a hope for greater economic 
strength in terms of present uses of coal. 

U.S. coal can hardly be regarded as an old 
fuel, Indeed, as I see it, coal may just now 
be coming of age. And it is certainly a bar- 
gain the world sorely needs. 


LULAC NATIONAL CONVENTION EN- 
DORSES BILINGUAL AMERICAN 
EDUCATION BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the League of United Latin American 
Citizens has endorsed S. 428, the bilin- 
gual American education bill. LULAC is 
the largest organization of Latin Amer- 
ican citizens in the country, and the 39th 
National Convention, held at Phoenix, 
Ariz., was attended by people from all 
over the United States. Senate bill 428, 
cosponsored by a number of Senators, in- 
cluding all Senators from Texas, New 
York, and California, where the largest 
concentrations of Spanish-speaking citi- 
zens live, is the first bilingual education 
bill ever introduced in Congress. Hear- 
ings have been held in Washington, D.C., 
California, and Texas on S. 428. 

I ask unanimous consent that resolu- 
tion No. 17 of the 1967 National Conven- 
tion of the League of United Latin Amer- 
ican Citizens be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 17, LEAGUE OF UNITED LATIN 
AMERICAN CITIZENS, 1967 NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

Whereas: Our forefathers established a 
Government based on democratic ideals and, 

Whereas: This Nation has flourished by the 
blending of various cultures and, 

Whereas: Our democratic form of govern- 
ment requires that citizens be educated in 
order to fully exercise their citizenship and, 

Whereas: A bilingual-bicultural curricu- 
lum will best meet the educational needs of 
Spanish-speaking students in the United 
States and, 

Whereas: The present limited aid to edu- 
cation program guidelines do not specifically 
focus attention on the development of bi- 
lingual-bicultural education programs and, 
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Whereas: There are nine and one-half mil- 
lion Spanish-speaking persons in this Nation 
and its territories who would best develop 
their God-given talents in a bilingual- 
bicultural curriculum and, 

Whereas: In comparison with all other 
groups in the United States, the Spanish- 
speaking people receive the lowest level of 
education under the present educational 
structure, 

Be it resolved: That LULAC go on record 
in support of bilingual-bicultural educa- 
tion—especially Senate Bill No. 428, intro- 
duced by Senator Yarborough and the House 
of Representatives Bill No. 10224, introduced 
by Congressman Hawkins. 

Every LULAC Council is hereby instructed 
to contact their Representative and Senator 
in Washington and strongly advocate his 
support of these measures. 


PROGRESS OF ANTIPOVERTY PRO- 
GRAM IN HAWAII 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, now that 
Senator CLank's Subcommittee on Pov- 
erty has interrupted its field hearings to 
begin its hearings with the administra- 
tion witnesses from the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, the time has arrived 
for a careful appraisal of our national 
effort to combat the roots of poverty in 
America. It has been brought to my at- 
tention that the committee had not been 
able to review firsthand the progress of 
the antipoverty programs in my State 
of Hawaii. 

If they had had the opportunity to 
travel there, they would have found the 
poverty program progressing at a more 
than satisfactory pace with the well-de- 
veloped cooperation of various State and 
local public and private groups. Com- 
munity action agencies, for example, 
have been established in each county 
and are reaching out to help the poverty- 
stricken at the local level. The Job Corps 
centers have been running smoothly and 
providing the disadvantaged youth of 
Hawaii with a chance to develop useful 
skills which will allow them to con- 
tribute to society and live in dignity. 

This laudatory appraisal of the prog- 
ress to date and optimistic outlook for 
the future of these programs in Hawaii 
was amplified in a recent letter from 
Gov. John A. Burns, to Senator CLARK 
of Pennsylvania. The Governor indi- 
cated an overwhelming enthusiasm and 
endorsement of our Federal antipoverty 
programs in his State and urged expan- 
sion in all areas. 

So that the informed views of Gov- 
ernor Burns who has followed these pro- 
grams closely might be made available 
to my fellow colleagues, I ask unanimous 
consent that his letter to Senator CLARK, 
dated May 29, 1967, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

May 29, 1967. 
Hon. JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR CLARK: This is to express 
my regret that the Senate Subcommittee on 
Poverty was not able to visit Hawaii during 
its Western tour. I am sure it would have 
found some interesting developments in the 
State of Hawaii. The poverty programs 
throughout the State have been moving 
along rather well with extensive cooperation 
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from all levels of government, labor, private 
groups and the target residents. 

In each county we have a community 
action agency, The NYC program is in op- 
eration in each county. The Job Corps pro- 
gram which is operated by the State De- 
partment of Land and Natural Resources 
has its center in Honolulu with Satellite 
Camps in Hawaii and Kauai Counties. 

Our community action agencies have been 
working very closely with the Department 
of Education to fully implement the coop- 
erative agreements developed by the Office 
of Education and the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. Committees on the State, District 
and School levels have been established and 
are meeting regularly to discuss problems 
as they relate to Head Start and the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 

The Cooperative Area Manpower Planning 
Systems (CAMPS) Committee has been es- 
tablished and are in the process of develop- 
ing a State plan. 

It is my feeling the effort being expended 
in this State is in the right direction. We do 
have our problems but we feel much of it 
can be resolved with clear thinking and hard 
work. I fully support the efforts of the pov- 
erty programs and do hope there will be 
expansions in all areas. 

Warmest personal regards. May the Al- 
mighty be with you and yours always. 

Sincerely, 
Joun A. Burns. 


DR. RALPH SEGALMAN, OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF TEXAS AT EL PASO, 
OFFERS SOUND SUGGESTIONS ON 
MIGRANT WORKER SITUATION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Dr. Ralph Segalman, of the University 
of Texas at El Paso, recently wrote me 
his observations on the migratory worker 
situation. His letter contains so many 
sound suggestions that I feel it should 
be called to the attention of every Sen- 
ator and all others who are concerned 
with this problem. I therefore ask unan- 
imous consent that his letter of June 7, 
1967, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE UNIVERSITY oF TEXAS aT EL 
Paso, Texas WESTERN COLLEGE, 
June 7, 1967. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear RALPH: I’m sorry that you were on 
the floor when I tried to reach you on Mon- 
day, June 5, 1967. I wanted to talk with you 
about the Migrant Worker situation in rela- 
tion to Texas in general, and particularly in 
West Texas. 

I'm enclosing a map of the migrant stream 
which goes from Texas into the West, Cen- 
tral, and East of the United States. No one 
really knows how many there are but it could 
be anywhere from five to seven million peo- 
ple involved. Every year these people go out 
for the crops and then return some time in 
November, although many stay on, in the 
hope of finding some winter work. This year, 
more than ever, I believe that they will be 
coming home to Texas. The reason is sim- 
ple—the machines are taking over on the 
farms. I doubt that many will stay on in the 
North without work and in the cold. And 
this time, they may come home to stay, or to 
move on to the warmer climate near the 
border where they may have relatives or 
friends. 

I became interested in the problem as an 
educational and technical consultant for one 
of the Migrant Education Programs at Mathis, 
Texas. I also became interested in the mi- 
grant problem when I helped plan the de- 
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velopment of Project Bravo, the Community 
Action Program in El Paso. I have also been 
involved in helping develop a number of other 
programs relating to the migrants, including 
a High School Equivalency program, Upward 
Bound at UTEP. 

I have fast come to the conclusion that: 

1. The migrant problem is not local but 
national in responsibility. The local commu- 
nities, whether rural or urban, are unable to 
deal with the problem. 

2. Texas is particularly concerned with the 
problem, because it is, or will be the place 
these people come home to; and these com- 
munities either are, or soon will be over- 
taxed with the problems involved. I have the 
feeling that they would be presently over 
taxed, except for the fact that the migrants 
are often treated as if they were invisible; 
and because they have, in the past, come 
home with a bit of savings from their thou- 
sand dollars or so of earnings. This time, 
however, they'll come home with little or 
nothing in savings and our communities are 
not prepared for them. 

8. I’ve observed many of the programs 
which have been set up to deal with the 
problem. My observations are that: 

(a) The projects are sparsely scattered, 
and badly under-financed. 

tb) Worst of all, the projects, other than 
the few under direct supervision of OE. O., 
are all too often handled unimaginatively, 
and “by the numbers.” Often, in the educa- 
tional field, the programs meet all the “pack- 
aging” requirements and few of the intrinsic 
qualities directly related to teaching the peo- 
ple in terms which they can understand, and 
which have real meaning to their lives and 
job realities. In relation to employment, 
somehow, despite the availability of O.E.O. 
funds for retraining and special job place- 
ment to follow, (a rehabilitative educational 
program at the disposal of the Labor Depart- 
ment) the Secretary of Labor has not made 
sufficient arrangements for the present group 
or even part of the presently available group, 
letting alone the arrangements to prepare 
adequately for the thousands who can be ex- 
pected to come home in the coming months. 

I doubt that health facilities for migrants 
exist to an extent where the impact can be 
felt in terms of health rehabilitation of 
migrants. How can we expect a migrant to 
study basic education with an abscess in 
his teeth, or a hernia uncorrected. Frankly, 
except for the O.E.O. people, in too many 
cases, the bureaus seem to operate in a 
“business as usual” manner and seem to 
concern themselves more with their own 
structural antonomy and bureau growth and 
influence, and less on the effectiveness of the 
job to be done. It seems as if everyone seems 
to want to multiply more of the unrelated 
and uncoordinated services without too 
much concern over the products and the 
effectiveness of the service. 

The so called CAMPS Program may or may 
not work, depending upon how much lever- 
age O.E.O. will have in seeking coordination 
and effective education, followed by follow- 
through job training and employment which 
is watched over carefully. 

The expected return of the migrants to 
their home bases or the nearest large cities 
ean only aggravate most of the inter-group 
tensions which already exist there. The usual 
reaction to such tensions is, all too often, 
unresolved but obscured by destructive riots 
and repressions which occur instead. In some 
cases, the riots are merely “seeded” while 
the tensions are “saved up” sometimes for 
years, until some seemingly “little” incident 
sets them off. 

There are numbers of solutions for the 
problems which include minimum wage ex- 
pansion, pension programs, and expansion of 
welfare services. I'm in agreement with such 
efforts although as a social scientist, I be- 
lieve that these are only first steps” to the 
major solution, which is rehabilitation on a 
major scale. Minimum wage expansion, we 
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know, leads on to more automation on the 
farm. Pensions are ways of resolving the 
problems of the older adults but open no 
new hope for the young people. These young 
people are important to the older people 
whose lives have reached a “dead end.” Either 
they hold hope for their next generation for 
“a better life,” or they reach a condition of 
despair in which irresponsible actions are 
born. 

To expand rehabilitative services of edu- 
cation, employment training and placement 
which is not geared to this client group is 
hopeless and wasteful. Robert H. G. Thomp- 
son, one of the British critics of American 
efforts has said, “somehow, whenever Ameri- 
cans double their effort, they manage to 
square the error.” I’m afraid that in too 
many instances, they’re right and I hope that 
in migrant work, the emphasis will be put on 
placing those who can, and who have dem- 
onstrated that they can when permitted, to 
be given the opportunity to harness the 
available resources and secure more resources 
to meet the problem now while it still can 
be done. 

I know that the problem exists all over 
America, but the migrants are different in 
this sense. If we act now, we can perhaps 
resolve the problem before they get to the 
inner cities of America, and particularly the 
cities of Texas, where it will then be harder 
to solve a year or two of living along the 
pattern of those already in poverty and 
without hope for the future. 

In other words, what I’m saying is, allow 
the dedicated people who are concerned with 
the problem some leverage with the struc- 
tured agencies with which they have to deal, 
and give them the money to produce results 
over a reasonable period of years, not 
months, 

In my opinion, results are possible, given 
the leverage and the resources. In Mathis, 
Texas, for example, we have an adult migrant 
education program which we can all be proud 
of. Unlike other cities, where the structured 
group elected to take over, and “do more of 
the same,“ in Mathis, they yielded to the 
Community Action Group which was guided 
by the Migrant Division people of O.E.O. 
You'll be interested to know that by various 
innovative techniques and, of course, by 
teachers trained specifically to work on this 
special process without concern for other ir- 
relevant preparations, we are securing and 
maintaining three years academic progress 
for ten months of teaching. This takes a 
new kind of “savvy,” dedication and sincerity 
which perhaps can be taught to established 
agencies, if you give the potential teachers 
of the agencies the means and role of setting 
out the path and keeping the agencies on it, 

As a Texas legislator, I believe that you 
have a stake in the situation which has a 
potential for considerable difficulty and per- 
haps even danger. What would happen, for 
example, if the people who return in such 
numbers and in such condition that there 
will be health welfare or other problems ag- 
gravated enough to finally bring local au- 
thorities to realize that they need immedi- 
ate help? Will the agencies be ready to give 
them the help they need? After years of do- 
ing routinized untested or unevaluated ac- 
tivities, will they be ready to set up services 
to deal with the thousands involved? Are 
the migrants equipped with trained, edu- 
cated leadership who can help them work 
with the communities? Are the uncoordi- 
nated agencies in such shape that they can 
provide local community leadership geared 
to work with rather than to fight with the 
returning migrants? 

More and more, I’m convinced that edu- 
cation and retraining on an innovative and 
dedicated basis is the basic answer to prob- 
lems of poverty in Texas, if followed up by 
careful job placement and rechecking on job 
adjustment and retention. This can be done, 
in my opinion, only if: 
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1. The money allocated has to be quad- 
rupled in order to have any real effect. 

2. The job has to be done on a coordinated 
basis, which is possible, I believe, only if 
someone in O.E.O. is given some leverage in 
control of month by month funding based 
on results achieved and demonstrated co- 
ordination by state operating agencies, 

3. The job is possible only if the Depart- 
ment of Labor opens up the required MDTA 
and other training opportunities expanded 
to meet realistic requirements. It is a dreary 
thing to see so many unfilled jobs for trained 
workers in Texas, while so many Texans are 
without training. 

I though that you would want me, as a 
sociologist who is acquainted with the prob- 
lem directly, to report my observations and 
conclusions to you. I know that you are con- 
cerned and interested enough about the im- 
plications for Texas that I would suggest 
that this might well be a subject you might 
want to discuss with your Texas colleagues 
in the House and Senate. In any case, I can 
only hope that something can be done, for 
once, in advance, on time, and not in the 
all too often encountered experience of too 
little and too late“ to do anything more 
than stretch out the problem into one of 
the decades of difficulty. In this kind of a 
crisis, it’s time to do what is effectve rather 
than what comes naturally. I would appre- 
cate any reactions you may have to this 
communication. 

Sincerely, 
RALPH SEGALMAN, ACSW, Ph. D. 

P.S.—It seems incongruous to me that 
USPHS, Immigration, Agriculture, Customs, 
Labor, and even the Texas Liquor Commis- 
sion can work so well together at border 
points in checking admissions into Texas 
(which is, primarily, a police function) and 
yet somehow the various Federal and State 
agencies cannot seem to develop similar ac- 
tive cooperative roles when migrant people 
with problems are involved. Is it visionary 
to expect such active cooperation in what is 
probably an equally urgent matter? Cannot 
one agency, the O.E.O., for example be given 
the leverage with the other agencies, so that 
a productive job can be done with the mi- 
grant group? 


THE DESPERATE NEED FOR FLOOD 
PROTECTION IN MISSOURI 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
results of the recent terrible floods in 
Missouri are summed up well in a letter 
I received from one of the most prom- 
inent women in my State. I would hope 
that every Member of the Senate would 
be sympathetic to her tragic observa- 
tions. I ask that they be included at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the observa- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Everything in the Grand River Basin is 
already gone. A few days ago I stood on Semi- 
nary Hill—a high point here—and looked at 
the gorgeous green and yellow carpet of corn 
and wheat that stretched as far as my eye 
could see—because I wanted to just look at 
its beauty. Sunday I stood and looked again 
with all the others at the sickening, sicken- 
ing sight of flood waters that in the night 
tore away the barriers and gobbled up that 
beautiful carpet—all that work, all that un- 
paid-for seed and fertilizer. The Grand was 
moving more sluggishly for she had gorged 
until she was literally stuffed. 

The people stood and just gazed. My throat 
hurt with emotion caused by the stupidity of 
the mixed sense of values in Washington. I 
could hear the words of people There's 
money for everything, everybody, everywhere, 
and all we want are some dams—but then 
we don’t count.” It wasn’t a bitterness 
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exactly, but a sound and look of having been 
betrayed—a sound of futility. It’s a sound 
that’s growing lately here and in all the 
surrounding counties. I've pondered and 
pondered over it. It reminds me of the 30s. 
People aren’t hungry, but this feeling, Can 
it just be that America has forgotten it 
can't live by bread alone. Are we sacrificing 
principle for privilege—or must people yearn 
for office so they try to buy the masses by 
sacrificing the others? 

People here know that war and poverty— 
that’s a fighting word—cost; but they also 
know that that excuse is not good enough, 
for all they have to do is turn on their tele- 
vision and hear people in the Administration 
say, We will help every underdeveloped 
country.” They know what that takes and 
whose taxes. They know too that much of 
North Missouri is underdeveloped, despite 
the fact it has what many a country yearns 
for—water, open spaces, places for industry, 
room for people to live, breathe and play. But 
it seems all this is expendable, and its people 
will be forced to join the misery of the 
already teeming dirty cities. 

What a poor reward for a people that are 
part of a science that has made America the 
leader in the world of the one thing that 
man cannot exist without—food. 

In our own relatively small area here, 
100,000 acres of the best cropland in Amer- 
ica have been covered with flood. That alone 
would feed a great many. Added to that, 
think of the human misery, in the economy 
of the little towns, the danger of the out- 
break of disease, Houses that are flooded have 
to be cleaned after a flood; and believe me, 
land does too. 

It just seems stupid to me. Perhaps we 
should demonstrate. 


COAL FLY ASH 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, some of the amazing results of re- 
search and development of new technol- 
ogy in the coal industry offer tremen- 
dous potentials for benefit to the Ameri- 
can people. 

As one example, coal fly ash is now 
being used to both lighten and strength- 
en bricks and concrete building blocks. 

The development of this material for 
building use is discussed in an excellent 
article, “A New Industry in the Making 
A Late Report on Coal Fly Ash,” pub- 
lished in the July 1 issue of the United 
Mine Workers Journal. 

As a person instrumental in getting 
funds to initiate the fly ash research 
project, with the support of the mem- 
bership of the Senate, I wish to provide 
information as to the effective utiliza- 
tion of the funds to construct a pilot 
brickmaking plant at Morgantown, W. 
Va., which have resulted in this devel- 
opment of the useful potentials of coal 
fly ash. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A New INDUSTRY IN THE MAKING: 
REPORT ON CoAL FLY ASH 


Coal fly ash, which most people regard 
as a kind of nuisance waste material if they 
even know what it is, is actually one of the 
nation’s major industrial minerals. On a ton- 
nage basis fly ash ranks as the sixth most 
abundant mineral produced in the United 
States today. Fly ash is simply the principal 
residue left over from the combustion of 
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The Journal, from time to time, has re- 
ported on the tremendous potential for uses 
for fly ash to make brick and other construc- 
tion material, to strengthen road beds, to 
add to soil to increase porosity and to mix 
with cement to strengthen concrete. 

Dr. Walter R. Hibbard, Jr., director of the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, thinks the nation is 
throwing away a fortune each year by its 
failure to make greater use of fly ash. The 
Journal reported in detail on Dr. Hibbard's 
views on fly ash in the March 1 issue. 

The latest report on fly ash comes from 
Gerard C. Gambs, assistant to the vice 
president-chemicals, Consolidation Coal Co, 

Among other things, the more extensive 
sale of waste fly ash could enable electric 
power companies to reduce the production 
cost of electricity which would be of great 
benefit to the coal industry in its competi- 
tion with atomic energy, natural gas and 
oil for electric power markets. 

Because of the importance of this subject 
the Journal herewith publishes major por- 
tions of the statement by Gambs, presented 
recently to the Senate Subcommittee on Air 
and Water Pollution. It is entitled, The Mar- 
keting of Fly Ash in the United States, Eu- 
rope, The United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R. 

The summary statement follows: 

“Fly ash is a major industrial mineral in 
the United States. Fly ash ranks as the 
sixth largest mineral produced in the United 
States today. 

“Coal burning power stations in the United 
States were among the first in the world to 
install efficient ash-collecting systems ahead 
of their stacks. This whole program of ash 
removal from stack gases has been pursued 
by the power companies just about as fast 
as technological developments permitted and 
the progress in removing particulate matter 
has been phenomenal. Each year since the 
first mechanical and electrostatic precipita- 
tors were installed, more efficient ones have 
come on the market and a modern power 
station today spends many millions of dol- 
lars on the ash collectors which can now 
remove over 99 percent of the particulate 
matter coming to their stacks. . . The 
U.S.A. is now one of the world’s largest pro- 
ducers of fly ash with an annual production 
of 20 million tons. Until recent years. . it 
was all dumped as a waste product... . 
More than two million tons of fiy ash will be 
consumed for useful purposes in the U.S.A. 
in 1967. . . When all the present programs 
for using fly ash commercially are brought 
to fruition, fly ash shortages could possibly 
develop in many coal-burning areas of the 
country. 


“During 1966, I... (visited) ... the 
United Kingdom, West Europe, and Rus- 
sia ... (to learn what) . . being done in 


these countries to utilize their fly ash com- 
mercially. 

“Russia is the only country. . . that pro- 
duces more fly ash than the U.S. A., 30 mil- 
lion tons a year, and has done virtually noth- 
ing toward consuming it usefully. .. . The 
Russians are extremely interested in utilizing 
their fly ash, particularly in concrete because 
Russia produces even more cement than the 
U.S.A. and has a constant cement shortage. 
As a result of my talks. . . several Russians 
have visited in the U.S.A. and travelled across 
the country to learn what is being done here 
to utilize fly ash commercially. 

“West Germany produces a total of nine 
million tens of fly ash a year. ... Most 
power stations burning bituminous coal re- 
inject the fly ash into the boilers and convert 
it into a comparatively coarse granular slag. 
This slag is all used for aggregate and 
amounts to four million tons a year. Germany 
happens to be a country short of good ag- 
gregates so this solution to a significant part 
of their fly ash problem fits nicely into their 
economy. Four million tons a year of fly ash 
produced from burning brown-coal, or lig- 
nite, is not used commercially there although 
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I... believe . . . it could be used in con- 
crete, .. . The Germans have also expressed 
interest in new uses for fly ash and I... 
expect .. they will soon. . . use their ex- 
cess fly ash in concrete. 

“In France, . fly ash production is about 
four million tons a year and half of it... 
is sold commercially. The principal use... is 
in the manufacture of cement, either as a 
part of the raw material feed for the kiln, or 
interground and blended with cement clinker 
to make the equivalent of our portiand- 
pozzolan cements. 

“The United Kingdom produces about nine 
million tons of fly ash annually. Of this, 
about 3.5 million tons are utilized commer- 
cially. The largest single use in England is 
as a structural fill for land, in roadways, air- 
port runways and similar applications. 
Very little fly ash .. . is used in concrete, but 
the English are very much interested in the 
progress of our fly ash concrete work 
and have . . visited several of our installa- 
tions. 

“When all the various constructive uses 
of fly ash are fully developed in the U.S.A., 
we can consume it all... . However. . no 
one single use, such as in concrete, can ac- 
complish this, and some entirely new uses 
under development will . . be needed, One 
very important project on fly ash utilization 
is being sponsored by the Department of 
the Interior's Office of Coal Research at the 
Coal Research Station of West Virginia Uni- 
versity. A good-sized pilot plant has been 
built and is just about to start producing 
high-grade bricks and blocks from a raw ma- 
terial containing 97 percent coal ashes con- 
sisting mostly of fly ash which is mixed with 
some bottom slag ashes. The coal ash bricks 
and blocks made experimentally so far on 
smaller equipment appear to have superior 
qualities, If this project proves to be a com- 
mercial success .. . this use .. alone could 
consume a lot of the U.S.A.’s fly ash, ... 

“Reasons why industry is working so hard 
to utilize all fly ash commercially ...can be 
summarized ... as follows: 

“1. Utilization of fly ash will result in the 
reduction of the cost of coal burned by 
utilities and ultimately means lower electric 
costs.... The... utility can not only 
eliminate their disposal costs but receive 
income from the sale of fly ash. The... 
total can mean as much as 1 to 2 cents per 
million Btu reduction in the cost of coal 
burned. . . This means that these credits 
rather than debits to the utility will be most 
helpful in keeping our coal industry com- 
petitive with the nuclear power industry. 

“2. As the country becomes more urbanized 
and the generation of electricity continues 
to grow, the areas available for .. fly ash 
disposal become . . difficult to locate 
The conversion of fly ash into commercially 
useable products is absolutely essential if the 
coal-burning power generating industry is 
to continue to grow. ... 

With regard to the specific use of fly ash 
in concrete there are no... limita- 
tions. . . . One of the principal jobs . . is 
to make every engineer, architect, and con- 
tractor . . aware of the usefulness of fly 
ash in concrete. We are meeting with con- 
siderable success along these lines with the 
“ads” Consolidation Coal Co. has been 
running 

Additional and continued financial as- 
sistance by the U.S. Government for funding 
research projects on fly ash utilization would 
be very helpful in accelerating the commer- 
cial use of fly ass. 

“The National Coal Association is working 
with the electric utility industry ... (to 
set) up a National Fly Ash Association. 

“Badly needed .. to provide... dis- 
semination or.. . information about fly ash 
uses ... to provide the technical services 
needed, and to actively promote new and 
different uses just as fast as they are devel- 
oped.” 
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SENATOR MUSKIE’S WARNING 
SHOULD BE HEEDED 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, in an 
article entitled “Clearing the Air,” pub- 
lished in the May 1 issue of Forbes maga- 
zine, the distinguished Senator from 
Maine [Mr. MUSKIE] is quoted as laying 
down a frank warning to American in- 
dustry. He says in effect that the rising 
menace of air pollution makes compre- 
hensive and effective control measures 
inevitable. Senator Muskie, an eminently 
wise and practical legislator, reminds in- 
dustry that it has two alternatives. It 
must either take bold action on its own 
initiative to curb pollution or it will be 
faced with strong Federal legislation 
that may prove far less palatable. 

Senator Muskie warns that public re- 
action to increasing air pollution may 
“generate pressures for precipitous ac- 
tion in many cases. Intelligent corpora- 
tion executives should remove the chance 
of their company becoming a scapegoat 
when a serious incident occurs.” He 
urges companies to “take concrete steps 
to abate any air pollution they can be- 
fore an incident occurs—to gain a repu- 
tation for a clean-air program in ad- 
vance.” 

Mr. President, no one favors Federal 
intervention when alternative solutions 
are possible. Nothing would be a greater 
vindication of the spirit of free enter- 
prise than for American industry to rise 
to the challenge and through private 
initiative take the necessary measures to 
control the air pollution for which it is 
largely responsible. I urge the industrial 
community to heed Senator MusKIE’s 
sound advice. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Forbes article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDMUND S. MUSKIE—CLEARING THE AIR 

When Edmund S. Muskie went to Wash- 
ington in 1959 as the first Democratic sena- 
tor from the state of Maine, the big domestic 
issue then, as now, was civil rights. The 
Senate Majority Leader called him in and 
said: “How do you plan to vote on cloture?” 
And Muskie replied: “You'll know when I 
cast my vote.” 

The Senate Majority Leader was Lyndon 
B. Johnson, and nobody talked to Johnson 
like that. He got even with Muskie by put- 
ting him on the Public Works Committee, 
which in those days was the Senate’s 
“Siberia.” 

Today, air pollution and water pollution 
are major national concerns. Johnson, as 
President, has asked the Congress for stiff 
legislation to control air pollution. And who 
is chairman of the Public Works subcommit- 
tee on pollution? Edmund S. Muskie. 

According to some estimates, cleaning up 
the nation’s air and water may cost about 
$30 billion over the next ten years and about 
$120 billion over the next 33 years,” and 
Muskie’s subcommittee has to find the an- 
swers to such questions as: Who shall do 
what? And who will have to pay for what? 
The latter question, Muskie believes, is purely 
a technical one. The public will have to foot 
that $120-bil¥on bill, whether as stockhold- 
ers, consumers or taxpayers, 

Muskie thinks industry would be well ad- 
vised not to wait for Congress to act on the 
President’s request for legislation to elimi- 
nate air pollution but to start moving right 
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now. “With air pollution, we are seeing more 
emotionalism than we saw with water pol- 
lution,” he says, “and this emotionalism can 
generate pressures for precipitous action in 
many cases, Intelligent corporation execu- 
tives should remove the chance of their 
company becoming a scapegoat when a seri- 
ous incident occurs, There is a tendency in 
all of us to look for a scapegoat, you know. 
If a major incident happens, many people not 
even directly affected by it might call for a 
halt in the use of automobiles in an area, 
for a stop in the use of oil, of coal, and so 
forth. Therefore, companies should... take 
concrete steps to abate any air pollution 
they can before an incident occurs—to gain 
a reputation for a clean-air program in 
advance.” 

Muskie’s rise to a position of such influ- 
ence in the Senate is only less surprising than 
the man himself. Tall and lanky, he looks 
like the very model of a Down-Easter. Ac- 
tually he is the son of a Polish immigrant 
tailor. He practiced law before he went into 
politics in the mid-Fifties and became goy- 
ernor of Maine. 

Taciturn as a true Down-Easter, he will 
not say now what kind of antipollution 
legislation he will propose. However, his atti- 
tude seems clear: Pollution is an important 
issue and a potentially popular one, and 
unless industry moves decisively against it, 
then the Government is going to—and in a 
big way. 


LT. JOSEPH BENJAMIN ANDERSON, 
JR., TOPEKA, KANS. 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, Kan- 
sans this week are honoring a distin- 
guished resident who was a superior 1965 
graduate of West Point. I invite the 
Senate’s attention to Lt. Joseph Benja- 
min Anderson, Jr., of Topeka, who was 
the subject of a documentary film taken 
in combat in Vietnam and produced by 
French writer Pierre Schoendoerffer. 

Because he is a typical Kansan and 
American, we in Kansas are distinctly 
proud of the accomplishments of Lieu- 
tenant Anderson and his dedication to 
the defense of freedom. Lieutenant 
Anderson last week was the guest of 
honor in Topeka and the featured 
speaker at the dedication of a new bridge 
in that city. It was during this dedica- 
tion that Lieutenant Anderson explained 
his feelings toward the Vietnam war and 
the sense of duty which his comrades in 
arms have toward that conflict. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled “U.S. 
Strength in Its People,” published in the 
Topeka Daily Capital of July 5, 1967, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. STRENGTH IN ITs PEOPLE 

“What makes America great,“ Joe Ander- 
son was telling Topekans gathered to dedi- 
cate the Kansas Avenue Memorial Bridge, “is 
not its lands, its rivers, or its money—but its 
people.” 

Ist Lt. Joseph B. Anderson, 24, was home 
in Topeka from the war in Vietnam to dedi- 
cate the bridge as a memorial to war dead. 

He was standing there, on a platform, 
speaking, and everybody who had been in the 
parade, or had come to watch the cere- 
monies—about 300 persons—seemed to for- 
get the bridge dedication. 

All attention focused on Anderson, 
man in a dress-white Army uniform. 

He was soft-spoken, talking about the 
meaning of the Fourth of July. Pinned to 
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his uniform was the Silver Star Medal for 
heroism and the Bronze Star Medal for meri- 
torious service—both earned as a platoon 
commander in Vietnam. 

The only reference Anderson made to his 
experiences in Vietnam was in the form of a 
joke. It was July 4, he said, and he found he 
“ducked a couple of times” at firecrackers. 

Instead, he said the wars for American 
ideals began with the Revolutionary War and 
continued through Vietnam, where “I’m 
happy to say men are upholding the stand- 
ards of the United States without question.” 
They are “tested daily,” he said, “and are 
doing an excellent job.” 

MAYOR SPEAKS 

Mayor Charles W. Wright, speaking briefly, 
said the bridge symbolizes “getting from one 
place to another,” and said that each light 
on the bridge will serve as a candle for the 
war dead who died to aid progress. 

But everyone at the bridge dedication was 
watching Joe Anderson, the man in the 
dress-white uniform. They could ask for no 
better representative. 

At the dedication ceremonies was Pierre 
Schoendoerffer and his wife, who arrived in 
Topeka Monday from Paris, France. 

PRODUCED SHOW 

Schoendoerffer produced a television pro- 
gram about Anderson and the platoon of 
U.S. soldiers he commanded in Vietnam. It 
was broadcast for the first time in the United 
States over CBS television and WIBW-TV 
Channel 13 Tuesday night. 

Anderson and Schoendoerffer appeared on 
WIBW-TV Tuesday afternoon. 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, July 4, 1967, the CBS television 
network carried an hour program en- 
titled The Anderson Platoon.” This 
film, as I have noted, was made by 
French producer Pierre Schoendoerffer. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle published in the Topeka Daily 
Capital of July 2; a column by Rick 
DuBrow, published in the Washington 
Post; and an article entitled Anderson's 
Platoon,” published in Newsweek for 
June 26, be printed in the Record. These 
articles and columns graphically depict 
the remarkably human story of men at 
war and the reactions of such men as Lt. 
Joseph Anderson, Jr. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: 

[From the Topeka (Kans.) Daily Capital, 
July 2, 1967] 
TOPEKA’S JOSEPH ANDERSON STARS IN 
TV REPORT 
(By Dick King) 

A much-acclaimed hour film report from 
Vietnam, featuring a Topekan, will be shown 
at 9 p.m. Tuesday on Channels 13 and 5. 

It is “The Anderson Platoon,” a CBS news 
special based on the activities of 33 men com- 
manded by ist Lt. Joseph B. Anderson, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Anderson, 1037 Chandler. 

The day-to-day terror and tedium facing 
front-line Americans at war in Vietnam are 
captured by a Frenchman, Pierre Schoen- 
dorffer, and a two-man camera crew which 
spent six weeks last fall with Anderson's 
platoon. 

A diary kept by Schoendorffer, illustrated 
with still pictures taken by his cameramen, 
provided a two-page Midway special report 
in the April 23 issue. 

The documentary was shown on British 
national television in May after it had been 
seen in Canada and France, The London Daily 
Mail said response to the program in Britain 
was “tremendous” and critics said it helped 
them understand more clearly the position of 
the United States in Vietnam. 
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The documentary focuses on Lieutenant. 
Anderson and his men as they push through 
an alien jungle, fight the enemy, assist the 
wounded—and enjoy lighter moments in 


Schoendorffer, a veteran of Dienbienphu 
in the same country in 1954, lets his camera 
tell the story and the documentary, he says, 
expresses no political point of view. “I am 
on the side of the soldier,” he explains. 

The men of the company had one thing 
in common, Schoendorffer said—youth. In- 
dustrial workers, hillbillies, farm boys, an 
amateur blues singer, a small farm owner 
and a beatnik from New York were among 
the men commanded by Lieutenant Ander- 
son, a 24-year-old graduate of the Military 
Academy at West Point. 

By the time the action shown on “The 
Anderson Platoon” is over, one is dead and 
six are wounded. 

Their company was of the Ist Cavalry 
Division that launched “Operation Irving” in 
the Bong-sun region of the Danam coast. 
The Anderson platoon was charged with pro- 
N an artillery battery. 

camera follows the platoon as it 
n out and destroys major Viet Cong 
stockpiles, evacuates dead and wounded, in- 
terrogates suspected Viet Cong spies and as- 
sists rescuers after a helicopter crash. 

Schoendorffer catches the strained faces 
of the men as they help wounded buddies 
and the pain of the little girl injured by a 
mortar grenade. He captures intimate mo- 
ments: soldiers sharing laughter, socializing 
at the Lovely Bar in Saigon and sightseeing. 

The camera follows a Southern farm boy 
renting his first hotel room with a bath, 
spending all his money “on the town,” and 
returning to the Anderson platoon four days 
early because he has no money left. 

It shows sudden violence in Saigon as the 
Viet Cong attack members of Prime Minister 
Ky’s government seated on a reviewing stand 
during a celebration. 

And it focuses on moments of tragedy and 
incongruity: a North Vietnamese prisoner 
eating a banana as bullets whiz overhead; 
the helmet of the first American killed in 
the action, and a pig roast in a jungle thick 
with the enemy. 

Says Schoendorffer about filming “the An- 
derson Platoon”: “We went in order to find 
Vietnam, but, except for several poignant 
scenes, we discovered, above all, America.” 

Lieutenant Anderson was graduated from 
Topeka High School in 1961. He was co-cap- 
tain of the football squad and one of the 16 
most honored seniors. 

During his four years at West Point, he led 
his class in mathematics and science, was 
listed on the dean’s honor roll and was a 
member of the cadet choir and glee club. He 
often was soloist in Sunday services. 

Upon graduation from West Point in 1965, 
he attended the Army’s airborne and ranger 
schools before going to Vietnam last summer. 

Lieutenant Anderson has been awarded a 
Silver Star, A Bronze Star with “V” device 
with oak leaf cluster, the Air Medal and an 
Army Commendation medal with “V” device 
for his actions in Vietnam. 

He is due to return to Topeka this week. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 6, 
1967] 


“ANDERSON PLATOON” A TRIPLE SUCCESS 
(By Rick DuBrow) 


Hot.ywoop.—Rarely does a documentary 
come along that succeeds in all three levels 
sought by public affairs. filmmakers; as jour- 
nalism, as social comment and as art. 

Such a documentary, “The Anderson Pla- 
toon,” a French-made broadcast about a 
group of American soldiers at war in Viet- 
mam, was presented for an hour Tuesday 
night on CBS-TV. 

The program, already seen in France, Eng- 
land, Italy and Switzerland, was the work of 
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Pterre Schoendoerffer, 38, and a film crew 
that spent six weeks, day and night, with the 
chosen platoon of 33 men last fall. 

Schoendoerffer, who was with French 
troops at the fall of Dienbienphu in 1954 and 
was a Communist prisoner-of-war for four 
months, presented his story of men at war 
without political comment. 

“I am on the side of the soldier,” he said, 
adding: “We went in order to find Vietnam, 
but, except for several poignant scenes, we 
discovered, above all, America.” 

The platoon he and his crew lived with, in 
obvious constant danger, was under the com- 
mand of Capt. (then Lt.) Joseph Anderson, 
24, Topeka, Kans., a Negro West Point 
graduate 


And the sparseness of words in the hour 
heightened the impact of the achievements 
of reporting, social comment and art. 

As combat reporting, the battle photog- 
raphy, with its emphasis on individual hu- 
man beings, was certainly among the most 
impressive ever seen on American television. 
The sounds, the smells, the horror, the bore- 
dom were all captured with powerful under- 
statement. 

There was the religious service while bul- 
lets cut. up the ground nearby. There was the 
exposed living in the rainfall which lasted 
for a week. There was the crap game. There 
were the soldiers, white and Negro, trying 
to comfort each other when wounded. There 
was a helicopter that crashed into a palm 
tree on takeoff. 

As social comment, there were the flashes 
of insight into some of the relationships in 
the integrated platoon. There was the cross- 
section of America in the composition of the 
fighting men—the boys from the farms and 
cities. The blues singer, the young man de- 
scribed inadequately as a “beatnik.” There 
was the unspoken comment of the common 
bond among all men who must depend on 
each other to survive. 


As art, there were the moments, even in 


the raindrops on a twig, for instance. There 
was the night-time shot of a lit-up hell- 
copter in flight. Repeatedly there were the 
faces. 

There was the farm boy who blew all his 
money in Saigon in a hurry and returned 
four days early to the platoon because he was 
broke. But above all there was the art that 
distinguished the documentary as a whole: 
The simplicity, the lack of pretension, in the 
directness of the many pictures and the few 
words. 


[From Newsweek, June 26, 1967] 
ANDERSON’S PLATOON 


In the jungle of South Vietnam, raindrops 
splatter on a quiet pond as a sprawled Ne- 
gro soldier hums the blues. Artillery shells 
thump in the distance as a Catholic chap- 
lain distributes Holy Communion to a line 
of kneeling GI's. Enemy machine guns clat- 
ter overhead as a a young draftee tucks him- 
self into a fetal position under a protective 
log. 
This is the human side of the Vietnam 
war as seen by a 38-year-old French pro- 
ducer named Pierre Schoendoerffer. For six 
weeks last fall, Scheondoerffer and two crew- 
men from the French broadcasting system 
slogged through the mud near Bong Son 
with a 33-man platoon led by Lt. Joseph B. 
Anderson, a 24-year-old Negro West. Pointer. 
The result is The Anderson Platoon,” a 60- 
minute documentary that presents a remark- 
ably candid and uncluttered portrait of 
American men at war. “This is not a war 
picture,” says Schoendoerffer, who was cap- 
tured by the Viet Minh while as a 
French Army cameraman at Dienbienphu. “It 
is a picture of how hard life is, how difficult 
it is to be a man.” 

It is also a picture that both French and 
American television men, forced to focus on 
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the sporadic action of the war, have all but 
overlooked. “This is a story we simply 
missed,” admits Perry Wolff, a CBS execu- 
tive who was instrumental in buying the 
film for airing on July 4. “It’s one of the 
most humanistic documents I've ever see: 

With scant narrative, Schoendoerffer’s 
camera follows the patrol down a jungle 
trail, recording the tense, heavy breathing 
punctuated by the sounds of birds and in- 
sects; it peeps in on boisterous crap games 
played in a cardboard box between battles; 
and looks on as villages are searched and 
captives questioned. Briefiy, Schoendoerffer 
switches to Saigon to accompany a 20-year- 
old platoon member on leave as he buys a 
guitar for a succulent bar girl. Back in the 
jungle, the cameraman holds his ground to 
film confused battles in the elephant grass 
and record the casual bravery of a sergeant 
hit by a rifle slug. Finally, to the whining 
strains of “St. James the camera 
takes leave of the Anderson platoon as its 
wounded are airlifted and its survivors quiet- 
Iy sift back into the jungle. 

Unlike much of French journalism from 
Vietnam, which is heavily anti-American, 
Schoendoerffer’s film is simply antiwar. “I 
am for the Vietnamese and against the war,” 
he emphasizes. “But I didn’t want to push 
ideas on people.” He was so intent on being 
objective, in fact, that even he was sur- 
prised by the film. “We set out to discover 
Vietnam,” Schoendoerffer says. We discov- 
ered America instead.“ 


GEORGE W. MEAD H OF CONSOLI- 
DATED PAPERS, INC. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, Wiscon- 
sin is the leading paper-producing State 
in the Nation. This is no accident. Wis- 
consin has been blessed not only with 
bountiful natural resources but with 
high-caliber and aggressive industrial 
leadership. Its paper industry’s para- 
mount position reflects in no small meas- 
ure 3 and imaginative manage- 
ment. 

An outstanding example of such lead- 
ership is George W. Mead II, president 
of Consolidated Papers, Inc., of Wiscon- 
sin Rapids. Under Mr. Mead’s manage- 
ment, Consolidated continues to rank 
first in the industry in the production of 
coated papers, despite rigorous competi- 
ton from the “bigs.” The March 15 issue 
of Forbes magazine spotlights Mr. Mead 
and his company’s achievements. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GEORGE W. Meap II: On Dorna Ont THING 
WELL 

Wisconsin Rapids’ Consolidated Papers, 
Inc. is still Iargely a family company, and its 
president, George Witter Mead II, obviously 
was not hindered in his rise by his birthright. 
Even so he is one of the industry’s most 
capable new executives. He picked up a B.S. 
from Yale and an M.S. from the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry, then worked around the 
company for 14 years before succeeding his 
father, Stanton W. Mead, a little over a year 
ago. Now 39, George Mead is the youngest 
ehief executive in the paper industry, out- 
ranking even George Weyerhaeuser by 15 
months. 

Family domination has crippled more than 
one major paper company in recent years. 
But under the tutelage of the Mead family, 


stock, Consolidated has established 
one of the most profitable companies in the 
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industry. Founded as a hydroelectric power 
company in 1893, Consolidated moved into 
paper—newsprint, that is—in 1902, shortly 
after the Meads came into the company, as 
an outlet for its power. In the thirties, when 
low-cost Canadian newsprint began to move 
into the U.S. market, Consolidated got out 
of newsprint and into coated papers for mag- 
azine covers, advertising inserts and the like. 
This fastest-growing segment of the printing 
paper business now provides over 80% of the 
company’s $119-million sales. 

Consolidated was never much of a world- 
beater as a newsprint producer; but in coated 
papers it ranks first in the industry. It claims 
close to 12% of the market, as against some 
10% for Kimberly-Clark, its closest rival, and 
even less for potent competitors like Crown 
Zellerbach, International Paper, Champion 
and Mead. 

As George Mead sees it, Consolidated has 
one major advantage: Our competitors are 
scattered all over the market,” he says, “and 
we're not. We think it’s better to do one 
thing well.” So apparently do its biggest 
customers—Time and Life, Look, Newsweek 
and Reader’s Digest, among others—who 
do not argue much when Mead claims to 
offer better service, greater technical skill, 
and higher quality than most of his com- 
petitors. “To maintain our positions,” Mead 
says, we've got to excel.” 

At the same time, however, Mead has 
no intention of limiting Consolidated nar- 
rowly to its specialty. “We have certain 
technical abilities,” he says. Our goal is to 
put them to use in areas where we haven’t 
used them before.” A case in point is the 
new carbonless copy paper that Consolidated 
and Minnesota Mining will introduce early 
next month. A highly technical product that 
took almost three years to develop, the new 
paper will compete for a share of the single- 
copy carbon-paper market, in which Na- 
tional Cash Register’s NCR papers are al- 
ready a major factor. Though Mead shrinks 
from making predictions, he concedes that 
within a decade Consolidated could be pro- 
ducing 100,000 tons a year of the new prod- 
uct vs. a total company paper output last 
year of 439,000 tons. The more brainpower 
you put into a product the better,” Mead 
says. “We don’t want to make something 
anybody can turn out. We want to do things 
that are hard to do.” 

Such products, of course, are less vul- 
nerable to competition than high-volume 
commodity papers, and at the same time, 
generally command higher margins. Which 
is one reason why Consolidated last year 
racked up a return on stockholders’ equity 
second only to Scott’s among the narrow- 
line paper producers—a record $10.6 million, 
or 11.9%—and did so without a thin dime 
of debt to provide leverage. For 1967, Mead 
is cautious. “There are a lot of crosscur- 
rents,” he says. “Even so, we ought to keep 
a little ahead of last year.” 


PUT REDWOOD CREEK IN REDWOOD 
PARK 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, in his 
column published in the Washington 
Post of Sunday, July 9, 1967, Irston R. 
Barnes, chairman of the Audubon Nat- 
uralist Society, discussed the proposed 
Redwood National Park. 

Mr. Barnes concluded that— 

Primary attention should be given to Red- 
wood Creek, where cutting by lumber com- 
panies may soon destroy the opportunity to 
save these best, unprotected stands. 


Many Members of the Senate and 
House concur in that view. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


sent that Mr. Barnes’ article be printed 
in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 9, 1967] 

WHAT PRICE A REDwoops NATIONAL PARK? 

(By Irston R. Barnes) 


The Johnson administration has formu- 
lated a compromise plan to more than com- 
pensate the State of California, various com- 
munities, and the lumber companies for any 
“losses” that might be imagined, or sustained, 
through the establishment of a Redwoods 
National Park. However, with this compro- 
mise, the Administration and the Congress 
should now work to secure the enactment 
of the Metcalf-Cohelan bill rather than the 
more limited Administration bill sponsored 
by Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel (R-Calif.) 

Opposition to the Redwoods National Park 
has come, predictably, from the lumber com- 
panies operating in the area—notably from 
Georgia-Pacific, the country’s second largest 
lumber company. 

Opposition has also come, curiously, from 
Governor Reagan, who has insisted that Cal- 
ifornia be compensated for the creation of a 
national park, despite the fact that Cali- 
fornia, more than any other state in the 
Union, has benefitted economically from the 
national parks within its boundaries. 

The compromise proposal with the State of 
California contemplates negotiations for the 
transfer to the State of 25 Federal areas ap- 
proximating 250,000 acres, which a State 
study has identified as suitable for recre- 
ational development; an increase in the al- 
lowable timber cut on national forests to 
provide for continuance of lumbering opera- 
tions; an exchange of lands to adjust the 
boundaries of Six Rivers National Forest, and 
a program of road building. 

There are two areas that should be in- 
cluded in any Redwoods National Park; Red- 
wood Creek and Mill Creek. 

Redwood Creek is the finer area, but un- 
fortunately all of the land to be acquired is 
in the hands of private timber interests, Red- 
wood Creek has the largest, the tallest, and 
the best stands of redwood trees. The value 
of the region for national parks purposes was 
recognized in a 1964 report of the National 
Park Service. 

In opposing the taking of the Redwood 
Creek area for the National Park, the lumber 
interests have argued that all of the best 
stands are already in state parks, which is 
not the fact, and that there is little differ- 
ence between cut-over land with second- 
growth trees and groves of virgin redwoods 
2000 or more years old. If the difference is 
slight to the lumber companies, they should 
end their opposition; the public sees a great 
and controlling difference for national park 
purposes, 

Because of budgetary restrictions, an in- 
evitable condition so long as the Vietnam 
war continues, the Administration proposals 
center on the less satisfactory Mill Creek area 
in Del Norte County. Here two of the best 
stands, about 14,400 acres, are already incor- 
porated in the Jedediah Smith and Del Norte 
Coast State Redwood Parks. The proposal is 
to acquire an additional 18,000 to 24,000 acres 
from private timber interests to connect the 
two State Parks. 

If it is impossible to include both the Mill 
Creek and Redwood Creek areas in a national 
park at this time, primary attention should 
be given to Redwood Creek, where cutting by 
lumber companies may soon destroy the op- 
portunity to save these best, unprotected 
stands. 

The Mill Creek park proposals are less 
costly, but this should not be the determin- 
ing factor in an investment in perpetuity for 
all future Americans. Mill Creek is also 
smaller and less satisfactory, and by reason 
of the state parks, less urgent. 

If there is to be a two-step program in 
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creating the Redwoods National Park, it 
should begin with Redwood Creek. 

The political problem in getting a Red- 
woods National Park centers in the House of 
Representatives and in getting the best bill 
out of the House Interior Committee. Letters 
to your representatives and senators would 
help immensely at this stage. 

The Senate is reportedly prepared to pass 
either the Administration bill sponsored by 
Senator Kuchel or the more adequate Met- 
calf-Cohelan bill. It is to be hoped that 
whatever the House action, the Senate will 
enact the latter bill as the only measure con- 
sonant with the importance of a Redwoods 
National Park for all Americans. 


THE TREASURY’S SILVER POLICY 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
commend the Washington Post for its 
editorial entitled “The Silver Fiasco,” 
published on Saturday, July 8, 1967. The 
editorial points out the folly of the 
Treasury's policy of selling our silver re- 
serves at $1.29 while the world market 
price is much higher. It supports in part 
a statement I made on the floor of the 
Senate on June 29, in which I urged that 
the Treasury suspend silver sales. How- 
ever, in the alternative I urged that if 
sales are to continue, the Treasury should 
sell the taxpayers’ silver only at the mar- 
ket price. Currently, the taxpayers’ sil- 
ver is being used to subsidize our large 
silver manufacturers which will ulti- 
mately cost the American taxpayers a 
minimum of $70 million over the next 
few months if our current policies con- 
tinue. 

As a member of the Joint Commission 
on Coinage, I intend to express myself 
fully on this issue at the Friday meeting. 

I am pleased to see that the Washing- 
ton Post has once again pointed out the 
fallacy in the Treasury’s silver policy. 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 8, 1967] 
THE SILVER Frasco 

Economists, as recent events demonstrate, 
are endowed with something less than per- 
fect foresight, but there are areas in which 
their analysis works with tolerable accuracy. 
It has long been asserted that efforts by 
governments to control the prices of widely 
traded commodities results in mischievous 
disruption. And the recent experience with 
silver validates that proposition. 

Because world consumption is in excess of 
production, the market price of silver is 
much higher than the $1.293 per troy ounce 
at which the Treasury makes purchases. But 
that obvious imbalance made little impres- 
sion on the Treasury decision makers who 
in May opted to go on selling silver to legiti- 
mate domestic concerns” at the low official 
price while prohibiting everyone else from 
exporting or melting the old silver coins to 
take advantage of the higher world prices. 

At the time this newspaper pointed out 
that perpetuating a two-price system confers 
handsome subsidies on silver users, penalizes 
producers and increases upward pressures on 
world prices. Those predictions were vali- 
dated by the course of events. In fact, one 
coin and currency dealer in New York is now 
offering $1.12 for each $1 silver certificate 
that is offered him. And with the rising trend 
of the price of silver, there will doubtless be 
violations of the ban on export or melting 
down old coins. 

A second meeting of the Joint Commission 
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on the Coinage is tentatively set for July 14. 
Its first order of business should be a recom- 
mendation to eliminate the $1.293 ceiling on 


silver and dispose of the remaining Treasury 
stock at market prices. 


THE JOHNSON-KOSYGIN SUMMIT— 
MEASURED TOWARD 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, everyone 
is saying that we should have expected 
no miracles from the recent meeting be- 
tween President Johnson and Premier 
Kosygin. 

Yet the most miraculous thing of all 
was that such a meeting took place, and 
that it took place in a spirit of friend- 
liness and understanding. 

Surely, a meeting between the two 
most powerful nuclear nations in the 
world—at the height of some of the dif- 
ferences—contains something of the 
miraculous. 

But I believe the American people are 
well satisfied with the summit meeting. 

They are satisfied that President 
Johnson did explore every possible means 
to peaceful agreement. 

They did admire the cordial atmos- 
phere in which the meeting was held. 

They did think that there were posi- 
tive results from the meeting, and that 
the world is a little less dangerous, as 
President Johnson said. 

Such support for the President is re- 
flected in an editorial published in the 
Wyoming Eagle of June 27, 1967. I be- 
lieve that this editorial reflects the 
thinking of people all across our country. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

I share with them that feeling, as I 
also share with them a feeling of sus- 
tained faith in President Johnson’s her- 
culean efforts toward peace with honor 
and dignity for mankind. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Wyoming Eagle, June 27, 1967] 
JOHNSON-KOSYGIN TALKS 

We are not among those who seem to be- 
lieve the just-concluded talks between 
President Johnson and Soviet Premier Kosy- 
gin were a waste of time. 

The talks gave the leaders of the two most 
powerful nations in the world a chance to 
become a little better acquainted. They made 
for a little better understanding, and they 
may have payed the way for a little closer 
communications in the future. 

As President Johnson noted, sometimes “it 
does help a lot to sit down and look at a 
man—right in the eye—and try to reason 
with him, particularly if he is trying to rea- 
son with you. 

“We may have differences and difficulties 
ahead, but I think they will be lessened, and 
not increased, by our new knowledge of each 
other.” 

News reports indicated the two world lead- 
ers were far apart in their views—ran into 
vast areas of disagreement—during their 
talks which were described as blunt but 
never reaching the point of warnings or ulti- 
matums. : 

One report said the only area in which 
the two seemed to have agreed was on what 
the President termed the urgent need for 
prompt agreement” on a treaty to prevent 
the spread of nuclear weapons. 

Kosygin still contended, at the close of the 
talks, that the United States “is continuing 
its aggression” in Vietnam and that the 
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United States must quit bombing North Viet- 
nam and withdraw its troops from South 
Vietnam. And he still contended that the 
first step toward settlement of the Middle 
East crisis is condemnation of Israel as the 
aggressor and withdrawal of Israeli troops 
from captured Arab territory. 

Yet, the President said, “even in Vietnam 
I was able to make it very clear, with no 
third party between us, that we will match 
and outmatch every step to peace that others 
may be ready to take.” 

Even before the talks began, no one really 
expected President Johnson and Kosygin to 
come up with solutions to the many, knotty 
world problems or even to alleviate, drasti- 
cally, the tensions of the cold war. 

In fact, last Friday, the President, him- 
self, warned that his talks with Kosygin 
would not necessarily ease Soviet-American 
difficulties. 

But, as the President said Sunday, “some- 
times in such discussions you can find ele- 
ments—beginnings—hopeful fractions—of 
common ground, even within a general dis- 

ent.” 

He also said that the talks had made the 
world a little smaller and “a little less dan- 
gerous.” 

If this turns out to be the case, the talks 
will have been well worth the time and 
effort. 

Even though it appears the two leaders 
made little or no toward solving 
the major problems of the world—even 
though the United States and Russia are as 
far apart as ever—it seems certain that the 
weekend talks reduced misunderstandings. 
And that, in itself, is important in this world 
of tensions and nuclear weapons. 


DEFERRAL OF CHOICE OF LOCATION 
FOR BEVATRON ATOM SMASHER 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy has 
filed its report authorizing appropria- 
tions for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for fiscal year 1968. 

It is important to note that a major 
project which drew nationwide atten- 
tion during recent months was again the 
subject of controversy. The chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] was joined by the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Armen] and 
the Senator from Washington IMr. 
Jackson! in filing a separate view rec- 
ommending the deferral of authoriza- 
tions for the proposed 200 Bev accelera- 
tor to be located near Weston, III. 

The chairman noted that the pro- 
posed authorization would be inconsist- 
ent with Government policy regarding 
civil rights legislation. I have always 
supported and voted for progress in civil 
rights and believe that Congress has been 
making significant strides in this field. 
In keeping with this progress, one of 
the criteria in selecting a site for the 
accelerator was to be an atmosphere 
free of discrimination, and having a 
progressive civil rights attitude. 

The National Academy of Sciences 
recommended the only site, out of six 
finalists, which did have and continues 
to have a questionable civil rights at- 
mosphere. Aside from this basic incon- 
sistency, the legislature of the State, 
where the site is located recently failed 
to enact pending legislation on the sub- 
ject. We are being asked to dedicate our- 
selves to one principle and practice an- 
other. It would seem to me that a wise 
and firm national policy is certainly 
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called for if we are to continue our ef- 
forts to develop legislation which recog- 
nizes the dignity and equality of man. 

The distinguished chairman voiced 
concern over several other factors which 
might affect the project; among them 
was a U.S. Supreme Court decision this 
month curtailing the amount of water 
the State of Illinois is entitled to divert 
from Lake Michigan. Also, some uncer- 
tainty has been expressed as to the size 
and scope of the machine itself. 

Certainly all of these factors are im- 
portant and warrant at least additional 
time for a closer look before we proceed 
with a program of such scope. 

Mr. President, since S. 1963, authoriz- 
ing appropriations for the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission will soon be taken up 
for debate, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Recorp two edi- 
torials from the Denver Post entitled 
“Disqualify Weston as Bevatron Site” 
and “Illinois on the Bevatron Spot.” I 
also ask unanimous consent that two 
newspaper articles, one from the Rocky 
Mountain News, entitled “Illinois Could 
Lose Atom Smasher,” and one from the 
Denver Post, entitled “Atom Smasher 
Site Choice Threatened,” be printed in 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Denver Post, Apr. 17, 1967] 
ILLINOIS ON THE BEVATRON Spor 


Most hopeful human rights news of last 
week is the report that Dr. Glen T. Seaborg, 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
has warned Gov. Otto Kerner that Illinois 
may lose a proposed $375 million proton ac- 
celerator unless the state enacts a fair hous- 
ing law. 

For Coloradans, this is most hopeful news 
for two good reasons. 

First, of course, Dr. Seaborg's action could 
mean that Colorado, a finalist in site selec- 
tion competition for the AEC bevatron, might 
still have a chance of winning that great 
scientific and financial prize. 

Certainly, if Dr. Seaborg and other AEC 
commissioners stick to their guns and insist 
that equal opportunity in housing is a pre- 
requisite for winning this multimillion dol- 
lar federal installation. Colorado is in an ex- 
cellent position to benefit. Colorado is a na- 
tional leader—perhaps the national leader in 
fair housing. 

But the second and more important reason 
for Coloradans to be en ed by Dr. Sea- 
borg’s action is that it represents the first 
overt sign of a wise national policy which 
The Post, for one, has long urged. That would 
be to make all site selections for major fed- 
eral installations contingent upon the lo- 
cality selected demonstrating real progress 
toward equal opportunity for all its residents. 

A firm federal policy of this kind would, 
of course, be good for Colorado—and a well- 
deserved reward for its past progress. But 
it would also be good for the whole nation, 
Colorado included, to have such a potent in- 
centive to make further progress in the field 
of equal opportunity. 

We can think of no development more 
likely to speed progress in human relations 
than for every state, at one time or another,- 
to face the alternative Governor Kerner and 
other Illinois leaders are facing now: either 
shape up, open up, move forward in human 
Telations—or lose out in competition for ma- 
jor federal installations and payrolls. 
It will be interesting to see how Illinois, 
where Chicago was a pioneer in creating seg- 
regated housing back in 1917, responds to 
Dr. Seaborg's warning. 
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At any rate, we must commend Dr. Sea- 
borg for his initiative. Regardless of whether 
Colorado gains any ground thereby in com- 
petition for the AEC bevatron, what Seaborg 
is doing is profoundly good for the nation. 


From the Denver Post, Feb, 9, 1967] 
DIsQuALIFY WESTON AS BEVATRON SITE 


Witnesses before the Joint Congressional 
Atomic Energy Committee jabbed sharply 
Tuesday at the Achilles heel of the Atomic 
Energy Commission's decision to put the 
world’s largest atom smasher in Weston, III. 

That Achilles heel is the fact that hous- 
ing in DuPage County, the Chicago suburb 
where Weston is located, is rigidly segre- 
gated—closed to Negroes. 

In this category Weston is the antithesis 
of Denver, which was one of six finalists in 
the competition for site selection by the 
AEC. The other cities in the running also 
have better records in race relations than 
Weston. 

Unless this situation is changed, we be- 
lieve this fact should flatly disqualify Wes- 
ton as a site for the proposed bevatron or 
any other major federal installation. And we 
believe the Atomic Energy Committee would 
be doing the nation—and President John- 
son—a favor by enforcing such a ban. 

There are two major reasons why this is 
80. 
First there is the human reason. As Clar- 
ence Mitchell, astute Washington lobbyist 
for the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People put it, “If the AEC 
had set out to find a site where its colored 
employes, scientists and visitors would be 
most likely to encounter discrimination in 
housing, Weston would clearly qualify for 
that dubious honor.” 

This is a disgraceful and inhumane en- 
vironment in which to put a scientific tool 
which will draw scientists of all races and 
colors from all over the nation and world. 

And there is no doubt how the real estate 
industry in DuPage County feels about per- 
mitting nonwhite residents. When Illinois 
Gov. Otto Kerner tried to effect open housing 
in the state by means of an executive order, 
the organized real estate industry of DuPage 
County spearheaded a successful fight for 
an injunction to block enforcement of the 
order. 

The second reason to wipe DuPage County 
off the books as a possible bevatron site is 
that it would be good policy. The federal 
government should use the location of new 
federal installations to advance the whole 
concept of equal opportunity for all Ameri- 
can citizens—particularly in jobs and hous- 
ing. 

Inherently, site selection for big federal in- 
stallations is a tremendously influential tool 
to help end segregation of all kinds. The 
allure of a big federal payroll puts the issue 
right to those whose practical support of 
equal opportunity is most needed—local 
business and governmental leaders. 

Moreover, this is a lever which the execu- 
tive branch of government can use, to a 
great extent, without waiting on congres- 
sional action. So the executive branch is 
derelict in its duty if it does not use this 
lever whenever it can. 

Apparently President Johnson and his 
aides did not consider the chance they were 
passing up when they permitted AEC to 
select Weston as the site for the bevatron. 
So we believe the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee would be doing the President a favor 
if it holds up funds for Weston and gives 
the President a chance to change the AEC’s 
mind. 

No greater blow for liberty could be struck 
now, in our opinion, than for the Congress, 
the AEC and the President to make equal 
opportunity in housing a decisive factor in 
site selection for any major federal installa- 
tion. 
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[From the Rocky Mountain News, 
Apr. 14, 1967] 


ILLINOIS COULD LOSE ATOM SMASHER 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., April 13.—Illinois could 
lose a giant atom smasher planned for the 
Weston area because of alleged racial dis- 
crimination in housing, the Atomic Energy 
Commission chairman said here Wednesday. 

But an “open housing” law could insure 
the location of the multi-million dollar 
facility in Illinois, Glenn T. Seaborg said. 

The atom smasher planned would cost 
more than $50 million and would be a prime 
magnet to the Chicago area and the Midwest 
for top scientists and technicians. Nearly 
every state in the nation fought to have the 
facility located within its boundaries. 

Four of the five commission members met 
here with Goy. Otto Kerner, legislative lead- 
ers, and mayors of communities in the 
Weston area. 

Seaborg told them that Congress, which 
must authorize the project, could demand 
that it be located elsewhere. 

Allegations of housing discrimination in 
the Weston area and lack of an “open hous- 
ing” law in Illinois would be debated when 
the authorization bill for the facility goes 
before Congress within the next two weeks, 
Seaborg said. 

The Denver area was among the five semi- 
finalists which lost out to Weston. 

Sen, Peter H. Dominick (R-Colo), said he 
believed the AEC should have given greater 
weight to Illinois’ lack of an open housing 
law, a statute in effect in Colorado since 
1897. But he disagreed with Seaborg’s read- 
ing of congressional sentiment. 

[From the Denver Post, Apr, 14, 1967] 
Housine Law LACKING: ATOM SMASHER SITE 

CHOICE THREATENED 


SPRINGFIELD, III. — The selection of Weston, 
III., as the site of a nuclear accelerator may 
be endangered by lack of a statewide open 
housing law, says Glenn T. Seaborg, chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Failure of the Illinois General Assembly 
to enact such legislation, Seaborg said, could 
result in the removal to some other state of 
the $375 million atom smasher plant awarded 
to Weston. 

Seaborg and three AEC members met 
Wednesday with Gov. Otto Kerner, legislative 
leaders and mayors from towns in the 
Weston area to discuss antidiscrimination 
measures, 

“If this issue could be eliminated,” Sea- 
borg said, we believe the chances of obtain- 
ing the authorization and attendant con- 
firmation of Weston as the site for the project 
would be greatly enhanced.” 

Seaborg said Congress has been concerned 
because of protests by civil rights organiza- 
tions against the Weston site. 


DENVER IN FINALS 


The Denver area was among five semi- 
finalists which lost out to Weston. A large 
tract of land on the old Lowry Bombing 
Range south of Aurora was acquired by the 
state and set aside for the atom smasher. 

Colorado officials were hopeful, until the 
Weston decision was announced, that the 
Lowry site would be chosen, 

The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People strongly endorsed 
Denver as having the best racial climate of 
any of the six sites in the final competition. 

Sen, Peter H. Dominick, R-Colo., said he 
believed the AEC should have given greater 
weight to Illinois’ lack of an open housing 
law, a statute in effect in Colorado since 
1897. 


ABUSE OF TAX-FREE MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the abuse 
of the tax-free status of municipal bonds 
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for purposes of private industrial devel- 
opment is reaching scandalous propor- 
tions. In 1966, more than half a billion 
dollars in tax-exempt bonds were issued 
to induce industries to move to or locate 
in the bond-issuing States. This is not 
only a flagrant abuse of a public subsidy 
originally established to promote devel- 
opment of public facilities in underdevel- 
oped and depressed areas but works a 
serious economic hardship on States 
which do not authorize industrial de- 
velopment bonds. 

I have introduced two bills, S. 1282 and 
S. 1283, to restrict this practice. Repre- 
sentatives ZaBLocKI and Reuss have in- 


troduced similar proposed legislation in 


the House. Support for such legislation 
is widespread. The National Association 
of Real Estate Boards in November 1966, 
called upon Congress to enact such re- 
strictive legislation. On June 17, 1967, the 
Milwaukee Journal forcefully spoke out 
against the increasing abuse of the in- 
dustrial development bond and endorsed 
the Zablocki-Reuss bills. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Journal’s editorial and the statement of 
policy of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, June 17, 1967] 

Ban ON Tax FREE BONDS FOR INDUSTRIAL 

PLANTS NEEDED 


The Milwaukee County Industrial Devel- 
opment Corp. (MCIDC), spurned by the in- 
ternal revenue service in its bid for tax 
exempt status on industrial development 
loans, now favors federal legislation to out- 
law sale of tax free public bonds to finance 
new facilities for private industry. 

Whatever the firm’s motives, the cause 
is certainly right. Municipal industrial de- 
velopment bond financing has grown into a 
mad scramble of plant enticement that some- 
times borders on the disgraceful. It should 
have been prohibited long ago. 

The federal government originally grant- 
ed state and local governments the right to 
issue tax exempt bonds for the single pur- 
pose of helping them reduce costs when bor- 
rowing to finance public facilities—schools, 
hospitals, roads, etc. Because the bond buy- 
ers are not required to pay federal tax on 
the interest they receive on their loans, state 
and local governments are able to sell the 
securities at a low interest rate. Uncle Sam 
thus forgoes tax revenues—an estimated $3.6 
billion—which otherwise would flow to Wash- 
ington, in order to reduce state and local 
public facility and service costs. In other 
words, this is a federal subsidy that all 
American taxpayers underwrite. 

However, when states, local governments 
or specially authorized “development orga- 
nizations” misuse these tax exempt securities 
to finance industrial facilities for sale or 
rent to profit making firms, they in effect 
are channeling the benefits of cheaper, sub- 
sidized tax exempt financing designed for 
public purposes into private pockets instead. 
This indirect raid on the national treasury 
clearly perverts the original intent of tax 
free bonding. 

The situation has become so bad that many 
small communities with meager resources 
have floated enormous bond issues simply to 
lure industry, Other towns have been left 
holding the bag after having been duped by 
fly by night operators. 

Obviously, this practice must be curbed. 
Reps. Zablocki and Reuss (D-Milwaukee) 
have introduced bills to restrict municipal 
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industrial development bond financing by 
denying private corporations the right to 
deduct from the federal income tax the 
rental which they pay to local governments 
for the use of factories built with tax free 
bonds. Restrictions along this line are needed. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF REAL 
ESTATE BOARDS, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1967. 

Hon. GAYLORD NELSON, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR NELSON: I have read with 
interest your comments in the Senate on 
March 14, 1967 in connection with your in- 
troduction of S. 1282 and S. 1283 relating to 
tax-exempt financing of industrial or com- 
mercial facilities used for private profitmak- 
ing purposes. 

Our Association endorses legislation such 
as S. 1282, I am enclosing a copy of the per- 
tinent resolution adopted by our last annual 
convention. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN C. WILLIAMSON. 


“STATEMENT OF 1967 PoLicy, ADOPTED BY THE 
DELEGATE Bopy, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
REAL ESTATE Boarps, MIAMI BEACH, FL A., 
NOVEMBER 17, 1966 


“MUNICIPAL INDUSTRIAL BONDS 


“Increased use of municipal tax-exempt 
bonds to finance construction of plants and 
other facilities by instrumentalities of gov- 
ernment for leasing to business enterprises 
represents a gross distortion of the principle 
of tax exemption because the bonds are 
issued primarily for private benefits. Munici- 
pal industrial financing also poses the threat 
of government ownership of industrial facili- 
ties. To minimize the chance of abuse in the 
use of municipal tax-exempt bonds we call 
upon the Congress to enact legislation deny- 
ing tax deduction for any amount paid to a 
municipal government unit by a private 
company for occupancy of an industrial fa- 
cility financed out of the proceeds of tax- 
exempt municipal industrial bonds.” 


THE RIGHT TO GOOD HEALTH 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the 
American Medical Association has taken 
an unfortunate step backward in its 
election of Dr. Milford O. Rouse as its 
new president. Dr. Rouse can hardly be 
speaking for the average American phy- 
sician when he asserts, as he did in his 
inaugural address to the AMA, that or- 
ganized medicine must oppose the con- 
cept that health care is a right rather 
than a privilege. 

Even the AMA, which has consistently 
opposed Government involvement in 
health care, has maintained in the past 
that all Americans are entitled to ade- 
quate medical care. Their point of con- 
tention has been, rather, that the pri- 
vate practice of medicine is the proper 
means for insuring that such care is 
provided. For organized medicine to now 
assert that medical care is a privilege 
and not a right—in other words, that 
medical care is contingent upon the pa- 
tient’s ability to pay for it—reduces the 
practice of medicine to a coldblooded 
and inhumane business transaction. Dr. 
Rouse’s position is clearly in violation of 
the basic principles of medicine, the 
Hippocratic oath. 

On June 28, 1967, the Milwaukee 
Journal published a very fine editorial 
attacking this deplorable shift in AMA 
policy. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
FECORD, as follows: 


THE RIGHT To GOOD HEALTH 


Do all Americans have a right to proper 
medical care? The new president of the 
American Medical association (AMA) appar- 
ently thinks not. In his inaugural address to 
the AMA last week, Dr. Milford O. Rourke 
lambasted government health programs in 
general and medicare and medicaid in par- 
ticular as threats to the private practice of 
medicine. Organized medicine, he warned, 
must oppose the concept that health care is 
“a right rather than a privilege.” 

The Declaration of Independence holds 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” 
to be self-evident, unalienable rights. The 
corollary—self-evident to most Americans 
but not to Dr. Rouse—is that the rights to 
life and happiness presuppose the right to 
good health. 

The purpose of the government health 
programs is to insure proper medical care to 
all Americans, rich and poor, as a matter of 
right—not just to some as a matter of privi- 
lege. The fact that many conscientious doc- 
tors treat needy patients without thought 
of gain demonstrates that they, too, recog- 
nize proper medical care as something to 
which all are entitled. 

This country is rich enough, wise enough, 
humanitarian enough to provide proper 
medical treatment to those who need it as 
a matter of right. 


FEDERAL-STATE TASK FORCE 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the 
Johnson administration’s newly orga- 
nized Federal-State task force went to 
Wyoming on March 18 for a series of 
meetings with the State's elected officials 
and State agency and department heads. 

That they had a stormy session was 
borne out in two editorials published in 
the Wyoming State Tribune and by the 
statements of Wyoming Governor Stan- 
ley K. Hathaway. 

Governor Hathaway had some partic- 
ularly constructive points to make in a 
statement of May 25. He said that States 
such as Wyoming “cannot possibly enter 
into every program” as can other larger 
States. He noted also that there are some 
500 various Federal-State programs, 
many involving participating grants by 
the States—grants which place a partic- 
ularly heavy burden on smaller States. 

Governor Hathaway points out that 
between the Federal and State govern- 
ments, the process of communication is 
slow.“ 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remarks of Governor Hath- 
away and the Wyoming State Tribune 
editorials to which I have alluded be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and remarks were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Wyoming State Tribune, May 
26, 1967] 
ANOTHER SNOW Jon 

Witnessing yesterday's Federal-State Part- 
nership Program meeting at the Capitol here 
was to review a depressing spectacle. One 
can only conclude that it was nothing more 
than a snow job, designed purely for the 
purpose of making the state governments of 
America further receptive to federal rape. 

This is not to demean the sincerity of pur- 
pose of all the members of the federal dele- 
gation that came here from Washington, or 
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the majority of these persons anyway, nor 
of the various federal officials of the state 
and region. As a matter of fact, listening to 
the various state representatives aim their 
shafts at Federalia, we got the distinct im- 
pression that they had mostly kind words 
for the regional representatives of the various 
agencies involved. It is Washington that 
gets the state people's ire aroused. 

Some of the sub-sections like highways 
and others went off very well in their meet- 
ings; but predictably health, education and 
welfare was another matter. It is here too 
that the greatest conflicts inevitably arise 
between the federal and the state govern- 
ments, where the federal bureaucracy is the 
most intransigent and unyielding; and in 
short where the action is in government in 
this country. 

One federal spokesman yesterday had the 
gall to try to pass the buck to Congress for 
the inflexibilities of gobbledegookery of the 
various federal health, education and wel- 
fare programs. 

Included in this claim was the amazing 
assertion that the state executive depart- 
ment representatives were in effect soul- 
mates with the federal administration peo- 
ple from Washington. We understand each 
other,” this individual said in effect, imply- 
ing that both of them had their problems 
with their respective legislative branches of 
government. 

The state people, from what we gathered, 
didn’t understand it that way at all and 
told the federal people so in so many polite 
words. 

The implication was raised by some federal 
members in this group that if Congress would 
just stay out of it, the federal HEW programs 
could be arranged for the convenience of 
both the state and federal administrators. 

The federal bureaucrats overlooked one 
point, however, which was offered as a re- 
minder by one of the state participants. The 
latter noted that most of the programs en- 
acted by Congress in implementing the 
health, education and welfare programs have 
been laid down by the federal administrators 
themselves. 

In connection with a certain amount of 
local enthusing today over defeat of the 
so-called Quie Amendment to the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
it might be noted in this particular connec- 
tion with the bitterest opposition to the 
Quie proposal—a state-oriented idea if ever 
there was one, that would have provided a 
certain amount of state emancipation from 
Federalia—was fought most bitterly by the 
Johnson Administration. And by, it must be 
presumed, some of the very people who were 
here yesterday telling our state government 
Officials that if they could just divest them- 
selves of congressional interference, the fed- 
eral and state administrators could in effect 
run things pretty well to suit themselves. 

This argument was to the effect that a 
more flexible arrangement between the fed- 
eral and state levels could be achieved with- 
out congressional interference. 

It’s a pretty amazing—or perhaps brazen 
is a better word—attitude when one looks 
back on the Quie proposal which would have 
achieved just this result—a more flexible 
arrangement suitable to the needs of the 
various states, in administering the red-tape 
clogged federal aid to education program. 

And so we say that yesterday's visit here 
was nothing more than window-dressing, 
something that one state administrator in 
effect accused the federal visitors of seeking 
to carry out. 

Next year is election year and presumably 
the Johnson Administration wants to get 
some of the more abrasive areas between the 
states and Washington smoothed off. 

We're here to say nobody should have been 
fooled by what transpired yesterday. In fact, 
we believe nobody was. 
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[From the Wyoming State Tribune, May 25, 
1967] 
KEEP Your FINGERS CROSSED 


The federal-state partnership talks at the 
Capitol today will cover a multitude of prob- 
lems, judging from the announced schedule 
of the discussion groups. 

There is just one friction point, however, 
whose solution would do much to improve 
relationships between these two levels of 
government. 

If cabinet officers and sub-functionaries in 
the various departments of the United States 
government would just answer their mail, 
things would go much better for them at the 
state level than now. 

The federal department heads are especially 
remiss in this respect, and particularly so 
in their dealings with the states. 

We know of instances too numerous to 
mention in which federal department chiefs 
have either totally ignored communications 
addressed to them by the elected heads of 
state governments in this country, have de- 
layed for days and in many instances weeks, 
or have delegated the responsibility of an- 
swering such communications to some assist- 
ant far down the line. 

Bluntly, this hacks the governors and the 
state department and agency chiefs, and it 
annoys a lot of their constitutents, too. 

The people of the various states are in- 
clined to place a great deal more confidence 
in their state officials than in the federal- 
level authorities especially when the latter 
mostly are bureaucratic appointees. These 
various state residents who feel in this 
fashion, are all voters, too, a point that some 
how seems to escape the federal-level people. 

When governors don't get a reply from 
Washington on some query, not only they 
but the citizens who initiated the action in 
the first place, are apt to become very un- 
happy. 

Thus you have federal-state relationship 
problems necessitating the sort of meeting 
that is being held here today, when just a 
little simple foresight and attention to busi- 
ness at the Washington level might go a long 
way toward prevention—much further, in- 
deed, than conferences. 

During the Hansen Administration, there 
were instances when then Governor Hansen 
addressed protests, pleas, appeals and other 
communications to federal cabinet officers, 
to which he received no reply at all. The 
worst offenders in these instances we recall 
were the secretaries of interior and agricul- 
ture. 

A very good instance occurred this spring 
in connection with Governor Hathaway's 
protest to Postmaster-General Lawrence 
O'Brien about the threatened cutback of 
railway postal clerks domiciled in Cheyenne. 
The governor of Wyoming addressed a let- 
ter to O’Brien on March 24 concerning this 
cutback. He did get a somewhat prompt re- 
ply, dated April 5. However, it was not from 
O'Brien, but a deputy assistant postmaster 
general for whom the letter was signed by 
a sub-functionary in the deputy assistant 
postmaster-general's office! Not a word from 
the head of the department to whom the 
communication had been addressed in the 
first place. 

We see by the Congressional Record that 
Cliff Hansen still is having his problems in 
this regard, too, despite the fact that he 
now is a member of the U.S. Senate instead 
of governor of Wyoming. Senator Hansen 
noted somewhat plaintively the other day, ac- 
cording to the Record, that he had received a 
reply from a cabinet officer in late April, toa 
communication he addressed to that indi- 
vidual in early March. 

Which proves Cliff has moved up some- 
what in status insofar as the federal pan- 
jandrums are concerned. Once upon a time 
they used to ignore him altogether. 

So there. You have one small idea for the 
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suggestion box as to how to improve federal- 
state relations. Undoubtedly a lot of 

will be explored by the various federal-state 
panels this afternoon, 

We hope much good will come of this part- 
nership program. But we doubt it. 

Your Governor REPORTS 

By the time this column appears in print, 
the Western Governor's Conference in West 
Yellowstone, Montana and the National Re- 
publican Governor’s Conference in Jackson 
will be over. 

The Governors will be back in their re- 
spective States and the business of admin- 
istering their branch of American govern- 
ment will again occupy their utmost atten- 
tion. 

However, I believe it is safe to say even 
before these two Conferences begin, that the 
13 Governors at the Western Governors Con- 
ference and the 25 Republican Governors 
in attendance at the Jackson meeting, will 
take up the reins of State Government fol- 
lowing the June meetings with a bolstered 
sense of purpose and dedication to the neces- 
sity of keeping State government strong and 
responsible. 

This is one of the most important prob- 
lems facing the Chief Executives of the 50 
States today. 

While strictly local and regional matters 
demand close attention from the Governors 
and their various organizations, like the 7 
member Federation of Rocky Mountain 
States, they face a common challenge in 
finding ways and means of strengthening 
government close to the people. 

That the need to improve the ability of 
State government to meet the demands of 
the people is recognized by officials from 
Washington to the basic municipal govern- 
mental structure, was demonstrated by the 
visit to Cheyenne on May 25 of more than 
40 Federal officials headed by former Florida 
Governor Farris Bryant, chief of the Federal 
Office of Emergency Planning. 

The meeting of this Federal-State Task 
Force” came on the heels of a gathering in 
Washington, D.C., March 18 at which Presi- 
dent Johnson urged the nation’s Governors 
to cooperate with him in making his 
“New Federalism” work. 

Such cooperation, no matter under what 
slogan, has been sought by Federal officials 
for many years. 

The one major hurdle, I believe, has been 
an unwillingness on the part of the Federal 
government to allow the States an equal 
voice in planning necessary programs and 
implementing them. 

Former Governor Bryant told me in 
Cheyenne that the complaints registered by 
myself and other Wyoming officials and 
heads of State agencies, were similar to 
those he had heard in other States during 
his tour. 

These complaints are sound and they are 
based in fact and in a desire on the part of 
the States to actively pursue the best in- 
terests of their citizens. 

I told the Federal visitors to our Capitol 
City that unless the Federal Government rec- 
ognizes that Wyoming does not need and, in 
fact, cannot afford to enter into every one 
of the more than 500 Federal spending pro- 
grams cataloged today then, in my opinion, 
there is no Federal-State partnership. There 
is only Federal government control and di- 
rectives to the States to spend money we do 
not have on programs we do not need. 

The continuation of the Federal policy of 
penalizing States which choose not to accept 
Federal dole for projects not suited to their 
needs, by cutting off such necessary funds 
as highway money, will only serve to further 
strangle the shrinking financial resources 
available to the States. 

The Federal task force which discussed 
these problems with us in Cheyenne in May 
indicated that the Federal government is 
sympathetic to relaxation of the insistence 
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that all States participate in various pro- 

grams. 

Coupled with this is the apparent attitude 
toward the proposal of bloc grants and a re- 
turn of a certain share of the Federal income 
tax to the States with no strings attached. 

But, the fact that an election year is near 
and that the Great Society is not meeting 
with the success desired by its architects 
must be taken into consideration. 

The 25 Republican Governors can be a very 
strong force in moving the Federal Govern- 
ment toward a return to its rightful role as 
a defender of the people standing ready to do 
only what cannot be done through local 
levels of government. 

Here in Wyoming we have taken a great 
many steps since the beginning of 1967 to 
do necessary things for ourselves. 

I believe that recently Wyoming State 
Government, the Legislature and dedicated 
citizens at all levels of local government and 
in their private organizations, have done 
much to prove State Government is effective 
and efficient when it has the support of the 
citizenry. 

The new Wyoming Industrial Development 
Corporation has been incorporated and will 
soon be in operation, the State Department 
of Recreation is busy now laying plans for 
an immediate beginning to improvement 
work in the State’s recreational areas and 
the development of new facilities for visi- 
tors to our State. 

Wyoming is cooperating with the Federa- 
tion of Rocky Mountain States in stepped 
up research work into the uses of oil shale, 
coal and other mineral resources. 

This State is keeping pace with her sister 
States. We are doing so because we have the 
advantage of being young and vigorous. 

Through our own efforts we are setting an 
example of local government doing its ut- 
most to work for the improvement of a State 
by efforts at the local and State level. 

And this, I believe, is a path more and 
more people are demanding be followed by 
their Government. 

In my July report to you I hope to be able 
to discuss some of the suggestions made by 
the 25 Republican Governors for a return to 
strong, grass-roots government. 

REMARKS BY GOVERNOR STANLEY K. HATHA- 
WAY TO THE FEDERAL-STATE TASK FORCE, 
CHEYENNE, Wyo., May 25, 1967 
I would like to introduce our elected offi- 

cers who are here this afternoon: Our Secre- 

tary of State, the Honorable Thyra Thomson; 
our Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the Honorable Harry Roberts; our State 

Treasurer, the Honorable Minnie Mitchell; 

our State Auditor will be here a little bit 

later—Mr. Copenhaver. 

Well, this is a unique occasion for us in 
Wyoming, a small state, to be visited by so 
many of you people in the federal govern- 
ment. We are grateful for the opportunity to 
talk with you this afternoon. 

I hope that you will not construe any of 
the things that I may say as being political, 
because they are not intended to be so. I am 
merely speaking as a former country lawyer 
who now finds himself in the Governor's 
Chair, who loves his country and his state 
and wants to do something to improve gov- 
ernment at all levels. 

I confess that in the first five months of 
my administration I felt a little bit like the 
hare and the hounds in dealing with some of 
the federal agencies, and mostly because 
I didn't realize that there were so many, 
I suppose that I have been briefed on at 
least 100 federal aid programs of one type 
or another, or subdivisions of such. This is 
quite a job, to become acquainted with and 
have a sound working knowledge of this 
myriad of programs. I haven't yet conquered 
the matter, but I am working on it, and I 
hope that today our understanding will be 
greater. Of course, the program that Gov- 
ernor Bryant will talk to you about, a good 
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program, the federal-state partnership, en- 
compasses more involyement in state govern- 
ment, particularly the Governor's office. With 
a staff of six people, this has its burdens, I 
can tell you, but it also has its gratifications. 

It has its budgetary problems, and the first 
thing I would like to say to you, gentlemen, 
Governor Bryant and Governor Peabody, we 
cannot match every program that is con- 
ceived at the federal level, and I know that 
you don't anticipate that we will. The budget 
of this state has doubled in four years, mostly 
in an effort to match many categorical fed- 
eral programs. 

We find that once we become involved in 
some of the programs, sir, the federal 
finances quit in a few years and we have to 
pick up the entire burden. This is one of 
the great problems of a small state like this, 
with an economy that is not progressing as 
rapidly as we would like to see it. Of course, 
recognizing that we can’t enter into every 
phase of federal involvement, it is hoped 
that when we make indications that we can't 
we will have more understanding at the 
federal level. We cannot possibly enter into 
every program that they do in Ohio, New 
York, Pennsylvania or California. We would 
like to do a better job in the things we are 
working on and not try a shot-gun approach 
to the entire field. We are not doing a good 
job in many areas—this is as much our fault 
as it is yours. We have to do a better job in 
state government. We have to restore some 
vitality in state and local government, be- 
cause I think you will all agree, and I be- 
lieve our colleagues in the federal govern- 
ment today will agree with me when I say 
that you cannot put a program into effect 
because it looks good on the drawing board 
and because it is passed by Congress. The 
implementation is the important facet of 
the pr „ and that has to be done basi- 
cally at the local level, at the grass roots: the 
state government, the city and county gov- 
ernment. There has been a wide area of lack 
of communication in this field, and that is 
why I am encouraged about this meeting 
today, because I think we are starting to 
bridge this communications gap. 

There are some other observations I would 
like to make, as I see it in my first months 
as Governor of this state. We seem to throw 
away the guidelines of some of the estab- 
lished programs, and we seek new guidelines 
and new rules and new regulations for every 
new program that is conceived, and yet many 
of these tried and tested formulas that have 
worked for the federal and the state govern- 
ment are not being used. I fail to under- 
stand why we have to write a new rulebook 
for every program that is enacted by 
Congress. 

We write new regulations and the pure 
paper work and involvement of people keep- 
ing up with these regulations and rules is in 
itself a monstrous problem. 

I hope that we can get more flexibility in 
these programs and we are not stymied by 
tons and tons of red tape between Cheyenne 
and Denver and Washington. 

Somehow we can simplify some of these 
procedures. The federal-state partnership is 
great, and I’m for it one hundred percent, 
and yet I think we have to define exactly 
what that partnership is going to be. Is the 
state a limited partner, is the role of the 
state merely to administer the federal pro- 
grams on the local level? If this is the con- 
text of the word “partnership”, I think it is 
going to fail at the outset. If the partnership 
means that the states are going to have a 
voice in the planning and writing the rules 
and regulations, then I think it may work 
much better than it has in the past. We must 
be allowed some flexibility in this area. 

I think that we must also remember that 
the states are not here merely to push all of 
the programs that the federal administra- 
tion wants pushed; in other words, we are 
not here just to carry out the directives that 
may come from Washington. I have found 
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and I regret to say this, that communication 
is a little bit different when we're trying to 
implement a new program that is conceived 
at the Washington level, than it is when we 
are conceiving something at the grass-roots 
and trying to get communications through 
the regional and national levels. The process 
of communication is slow. A couple of ex- 
amples—maybe not very good examples—but 
the trouble we had here last winter on the 
elk slaughter—we were trying to save the elk 
from being shot down from helicopters in 
Yellowstone Park and yet I couldn’t get an 
answer, Governor, from my telegrams to 
Washington—no communication at all. And 
finally public pressure brought about a Sen- 
ate hearing in which we finally got the mat- 
ter stopped. This is a state that craves eco- 
nomic development, and yet I can’t get fif- 
teen acres of land purchased in Sweetwater 
County for a five million dollar new plant. I 
can't get an answer from the Department of 
the Interior to my telephone calls and letters. 
These kinds of problems bother us at the 
local level. When we are asking, the com- 
munication is slower than when we are being 
told. Somehow, we have got to find a mod- 
erate aspect of this, one that we can all live 
with. I am sure that we can. 

I don’t want to take all afternoon talking 
here—let me say that I congratulate you, sir, 
and Governor Peabody also, for being part of 
this team, because I know that you under- 
stand state problems, being former Governors 
of two great sovereign states, and I think in 
our discussion here today we can point out 
some of the inadequacies of our communica- 
tions. This is one of our major purposes, I 
know, here today. 

Let me say to the state department heads 
here, we are going to divide up a little later 
into discussion groups. I hope that you will 
discuss your problems frankly and that we 
will have a good give-and-take discussion, 
This is our role. Now I'm sounding like I’m 
just being critical and haven't said anything 
constructive. I am the first to admit that we 
can run a lot better state government. A lot 
of our inadequacies are our own fault and 
we are going to try to do something about 
that. I don’t think we can do it all in com- 
mittee hearings and conferences, and let me 
say that we are asked to send someone to 
Washington every week to a conference of 
one kind or another, and I think we all 
better frankly admit that some of these 
conferences are not properly planned—they 
do not have enough meat in them to justify 
sending two or three people 2000 miles to 
spend a half a day or a day. Frankly, we don’t 
have the budget to afford trips like this every 
week or every couple of weeks. As I said 
earlier, we can’t participate in every federal 
program. I hope that when we write back and 
tell the federal agency that we can’t partici- 
pate in it, they will accept that. We find it 
necessary now to write two or three letters 
to indicate that we just can’t see our way 
clear to participate in this program at this 
time. There are some of the problems of a 
small state, gentlemen, and I am sure they 
are not unique in many areas, but they are 
very real to us. We want to cooperate com- 
pletely. The federal government and many 
of these programs are essential to the econ- 
omy and well-being of the people of this 
state—we know that. We want to do a better 
job. We want to help you do a better job. 
I think we can do that. 

At this time, I would like to present a great 
Governor, a former Governor of the State 
of Florida, a very charming gentleman, a 
man you will love to hear—we are proud to 
have him in Wyoming. Governor Farris 
Bryant. 


THE MUCH-MALIGNED RETAIL 
DRUGGIST 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, some 
pharmaceutical manufacturers would 
like to have the American public believe 
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that the local pharmacist is the villain 
behind high prescription drug prices. 
Such allegations are totally unfounded. 
It is high time that the blame be re- 
moved from the much-maligned retail 
druggist and placed where it belongs, 
right at the front door of the drug man- 
ufacturers themselves. 

The distinguished Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Lone] made this point very 
forcefully in an address he delivered on 
June 17, 1967, before the Louisiana Phar- 
maceutical Association. 

The fact is that the pharmacist is as 
anxious as the general public to see drug 
prices reduced. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Senator Lord's address be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HONORABLE RUSSELL B. LONG, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR BEFORE THE LOUISI- 
ANA PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, JUNE 17, 
1967 


I appreciate your invitation to come here 
and visit with you fine folks who do so much 
to keep Louisianians healthy. 

This is a chance for me to see old friends 
and to share my thoughts on what can be 
done to reduce prescription prices while at 
the same time increasing the net earnings 
of drugstores. 

Now, before I tell you how my bill will 
help you, as well as the patients and every 
taxpayer, I want to discuss a very serious 
and dangerous situation which has 


developed. 

attempts are being made to 
place the blame for high prescription prices 
on the local pharmacy. You all know about 
the superficial surveys of prescription costs 
recently undertaken in Chicago by some 
bureaucrats of the American Medical Associ- 
ation, The biased, distorted and misleading 
conclusions concerning surveys of less than 
700 prescriptions were trumpeted in national 
publicity as conclusive evidence that local 
drugstores are the villains behind the high 
price of drugs. No mention whatsoever was 
made of the exorbitant prices charged to 
pharmacies by drug manufacturers as being 
a principal cause of inflated prescription 
costs. (I suggest that a good slogan for the 
big brand name manufacturers might be 
There's gold in them thar pills“ !) No men- 
tion at all was made of the fact that the 
local drugstore has to pay much higher 
prices for the same quantities of the same 
drug product than do hospitals, clinics or 
physicians. 

This is just one example of the kind of 
attack being made upon the integrity, hon- 
esty and business practices of our com- 
munity pharmacies. 

One thing needs to be made crystal clear 
right now. Here is one United States Senator 
who is not deceived for a single minute as 
to who is really responsible for the high cost 
of drugs. Here is one Senator who will not 
watch dedicated pharmacists being made the 
scapegoat for intolerable prescription prices, 
Here is one Senator who will not stand idly 
by and see the fine pharmacists of this nation 
held up to scorn and ridiculed as greedy, 
heartless, profiteers. You know better, I know 
better, and the perpetrators of that propa- 
ganda know better. 

Let me tell you what is being done, at 
least in one case, to correct the situation. 

A few months ago, the President asked 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Labor to hold a conference on the costs of 
health care. That conference will be held in 
Washington on June 27th and 28th. Quite 
properly, drugs is one of the five major topics 
on the conference program. 

The preliminary title of the section on 
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drugs was “Drug Cost Factors“. However, 
after H.E.W. consulted with the Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers Association and 
other groups, the title was changed to “The 
Cost of Pharmaceutical Services”. I repeat, 
“The Cost of Pharmaceutical Services“ not 
“Drug Cost Factors“. Here we have a con- 
ference on the high costs of health care 
and the title of this important section in- 
stead of being something more accurate like 
“Drug Prices and Costs” or Costs and Pric- 
ing Policies of Large Drug Manufacturers”, 
seems to settle on “The Cost of Pharma- 
ceutical Services” as the big factor in the 
high cost of prescription drugs. 

I didn’t like that one-sided attempt to 
pick on the retail pharmacy. H.E.W. asked 
for my comments on their conference and 
I instructed my staff people to make abso- 
lutely clear to them my strong feelings about 
the matter. In fact, H.E.W. was told that 
if a change in the title of the drugs section 
was not made, I would protest this de- 
plorable situation to the President. 

Gentlemen, it sometimes pays to raise a 
little hell in the interest of fair play. The 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has just announced a change in the 
title of that section on drugs. It is no longer 
called “The Cost of Pharmaceutical Serv- 
ices”, it is now “The Cost of Drugs and 
Pharmaceutical Services“. 

Perhaps this is a small victory in a big 
war. We will keep fighting to bring out the 
truth as to who is primarily to blame for 
the high cost of prescription drugs—and, in 
this “good” fight the community pharmacy 
will not be tarred with a misdirected brush 
if I have anything to say about it. 

As you know, I have introduced a bill in 
the Senate which, if it becomes law, might 
very well achieve the hat trick - improved 
drug quality, lower prescription prices and 
higher earnings for pharmacists. 

That drugs bill, S. 1303, was written up 
with the help of organizations such as the 
American Pharmaceutical Association and 
the National Association of Retail Druggists. 
Your own Sal D’Angelo and Frank Vogt 
provided helpful comments. S. 1303 is a 
better piece of legislation because of all of 
that expert assistance. 

When Sal D'Angelo and Frank Vogt were 
in Washington some weeks back, they in- 
vited me to write an article for your maga- 
zine, “The Louisiana Pharmacist” explaining 
my drugs bill and telling how it would bene- 
fit pharmacists. Sal tells me that the article 
will appear in your next issue of The Louisi- 
ana Pharmacist”. That article will give you 
a full explanation of the “Long Bill”, includ- 
ing its important advantages for pharmacists, 
patients and taxpayers. 

Right now, I'd like to describe the high- 
lights of the drugs proposal. Quality—First 
and foremost is drug quality. We are not 
about to force second-rate drugs on anyone. 
Under the Long Bill, the Government would 
not pay for any substandard, poor quality or 
inferior drug products. 

Governmental agencies would be respon- 
sible for assuring the quality of drug prod- 
ucts. The Food and Drug Administration and 
the Formulary Committee, set up under the 
bill, would conduct expanded inspection of 
manufacturing plants and all necessary test- 
ing of drug products. That inspection and 
testing would be done continuously—it’s not 
a one-shot proposition. 

The pharmacist would be able to identify 
a product of proper quality through the use 
of what amounts to a kind of super “Good 
Housekeeping Seal of Approval“. 

Under present law, all producers and dis- 
tributors of drugs are required to register 
with the Food and Drug Administration. 
Right now that registration is nothing more 
than an information list—the F.D.A. can’t 
take someone off that list no matter how bad 
a job he does in producing or handling drugs. 

Under S. 1303, those same manufacturers 
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and distributors who now must register under 
the law, would be required to put their regis- 
tration numbers and names on their drug 
packages. But—and here is the key point— 
when a manufacturer or other person is 
found to be producing or distributing a sub- 
standard drug product he would be forbidden 
to place his registration number on his drugs. 

No Medicare or welfare payments could be 
made for a product which did not have a 
registration number on it. All the pharmacist 
has to do is to check for the registration 
numbers to know whether he was dispe 
a product which met all the standards for 
the drug. 

I suspect that no pharmacist would want 
to sell an unregistered product to any of his 
customers—regardless of whether he could 
get paid for it. The lack of a registration 
number would be clear evidence of problems. 

Another advantage of this registration is 
that the pharmacist will be able to identify 
the manufacturer of the drug—whereas right 
now all he often gets is the name of the 
packager or distributor. The products paid 
for under S. 1303 would certainly not be 
“Drugs Anonymous”! 

We are not interested in keeping the source 
of a drug anonymous—but the industry may 
very well want to do so. For example, in re- 
cent testimony before the Nelson Committee 
it was brought out that New York City paid 
$15.63 per 1000 for 50 milligram Benadryl 
capsules. When the drug was ordered generi- 
cally under the name Diphenhydramine— 
the cost was only $3 per 1000 capsules. In 
both cases the drug was purchased from the 
same manufacturer, Parke-Davis. Here is a 
true generic equivalent if I’ve ever seen one 
despite the fact that the Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association says, “there ain’t 
no such animal”. I suppose that Parke-Davis 
will say that the drug is 5 times better, 5 
times faster, and 5 times purer when it’s 
called Benadryl! 

Furthermore, do you think Parke-Davis 
would sell Benadryl to your drugstores for 
$15.63 a thousand? Would they sell it to you 
on a generic basis for $3 a thousand? We all 
know the answer to that one. I’m not arguing 
that they should increase their prices to 
hospitals—I just want them to reduce their 
prices to community pharmacies. 

Once again, let me emphasize that only 
drug products of proper quality could be 
paid for under the bill, regardless of whether 
they were produced by the big drug com- 
panies or the smaller ones. The drug recall 
lists of the Food and Drug Administration 
provide evidence that the large brand name 
firms also have to be policed to guard against 
substandard drug products. They make them 
too. 
Payment for Prescriptions—Under the bill 
I propose, the drugstore would be paid the 
actual cost of the drug product plus a pro- 
fessional fee. The fee would be negotiated 
with a State agency—such as the Welfare 
Department—by organizations like the Lou- 
isiana Pharmaceutical Association. 

It is intended that the professional fee be 
sufficient to cover all costs of operation plus 
a fair profit. It is not intended that the 
pharmacy have its net income reduced. In 
fact, under proper operation, net income 
should be increased—particularly where be- 
low average payments are now being made 
for welfare prescriptions. 

Based upon present welfare prescription al- 
lowances in Louisiana, I understand that a 
professional fee would work out to about 
$1.50. I think that amount is inadequate. A 
fair fee ought to more realistically reflect 
costs of doing business and allow for a 
reasonable profit. Maybe it ought to be $1.75 
or $2.00—it certainly should not be $1.50. 
The professional fee, would, of course, be in 
addition to the actual cost of the drug to 
the pharmacy. 

I also think it should be understood that 
my bill does not establish a system of com- 
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pulsory generic prescribing and dispensing. 
S. 1303 simply encourages a greater usage 
of quality generics in the Medicare and wel- 
fare programs by placing sensible limits on 
the amounts that the Federal Government 
will pay. The bill does not prohibit payment 
toward the cost of good-quality brand name 
products—in some cases even full payment 
may be made. 

A committee would be set-up consisting 
of the Surgeon-General, the Commissioner of 
F. D. A., the Director of the National Institutes 
of Health, the Commissioner of Narcotics and 
5 public members distinguished in medicine 
and pharmacy. That committee would estab- 
lish a Formulary of the United States—pretty 
much on the same basis as a good hospital 
formulary—listing all drugs reimbursable 
under Medicare and welfare. 

Under S. 1303, there are 3 cases where full 
payment could be authorized for brand name 
drug products. 

First, if the drug was provided in a hospi- 
tal using a proper formulary system. (As 
you know, most accredited hospitals pur- 
chase their drugs generically.) 

Second, where there were no generic prod- 
ucts of proper quality available for a par- 
ticular drug. 

Third, where a manufacturer proves to the 
Formulary Committee that his particular 
product has, “distinct, demonstrated, thera- 
peutic advantages” over the products offered 
by other manufacturers of the same drug. 

Where brand name payment is not author- 
ized under these three conditions, Federal 
allowances would be limited to the range of 
prices charged for a reasonable selection of 
quality generic versions of a drug. These 
price ranges would, of course, allow for dif- 
ferential pricing by manufacturers so that 
the Government can take advantage of lower 
prices, where they exist, without, on the 
other hand, penalizing the local pharmacy 
which often has to pay the highest prices. 
Where a doctor prescribed by brand name, 
Federal funds would be allowed on that pre- 
scription only up to the top of the range of 
prices charged for quality generic versions of 
that same drug. The differences between the 
quality generic price and the brand name 
price would have to be paid by a State. A 
State could, on the other hand, change its 
anti-substitution laws to permit the pharma- 
cist to fill a welfare prescription with a good 
generic product even though the doctor pre- 
scribed by brand name. 

Freedom of Choice of Pharmacy—There is 
another very important provision in the 
Long Bill which I know is of great interest 
to you. That is the section providing for 
“Freedom of Choice of Pharmacy” under Title 
19 (Medicaid). 

This amendment would give the welfare 
patient the right to have his prescription 
filled at any community pharmacy which 
had agreed to comply with the drug cost and 
service requirements established by a given 
State. 

The purpose of this amendment, which 
was worked out with your national organiza- 
tions, is to put an end to the “sweetheart” 
arrangements under which welfare prescrip- 
tions can be filled only at specific drugstores 
or hospital pharmacies. This freezeout“ is 
not only unfair to the local drugstores, but 
it often requires the welfare patient to go 
miles out of his way to get a prescription 
filled. Enactment of S. 1303 would put an end 
to this inequitable and inconvenient kind of 
arrangement, 

CONCLUSION 

Many favorable and encouraging com- 
ments on the Long Bill have been received 
from pharmacists, Recently, the “Somerset 
County Apothecary”, the bulletin of the 
Somerset County Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion in New Jersey, published an editorial by 
James M. Beatty which in good part sums 
up my thoughts. 

After discussing some of the problems 
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facing pharmacists—such as discriminatory 
pricing by manufacturers—the editorial goes 
on to say that legislative relief is on the way. 
I now quote: 

“This is the bill by Senator Long of Louisi- 
ana, which advocates the use of ‘quality gen- 
erics’, whenever possible in all Federal pro- 
grams, including Medicaid, Medicare, etc. 
The APhA at its 1967 annual meeting recom- 
mended that this bill be adopted, and recom- 
mended that pharmacists support the generic 
concept. 

“Why? Because the public, as well as the 
government is becoming more and more price 
conscious. Generic prescribing, they have 
been told, results in cheaper prescriptions 
for the same medicine, almost every time. 
You will soon be getting more and more 
questions from your patients concerning 
‘branded vs. generics’. 

“I believe it is time for every pharmacist 
to support the generic concept. The choice 
of the drug to be used rightfully belongs to 
the doctor, but the choice of the specific 
product belongs to you, the registered phar- 
macist. Your training, knowledge and capa- 
bilities make this so. You are the one who is 
the drug expert. All a doctor learns about 
medicines, he learns from the detail men, 
who teach only about their specific product. 

“The generic concept has the pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturers running scared. They say 
that the patent and trademark systems are 
the basis of our free enterprise system, and 
that this system is being threatened by this 
concept. 

“But they are only crying wolf to protect 
their vested interests. The generic concept 
does not threaten to abolish the patent sys- 
tem. It merely says that, where a patent is 
not in effect, a quality generic equivalent 
should be used wherever possible. The effect 
of this is merely to take the choice of the 
brand to be used away from the doctor and 
give it to the pharmacists. 

“If Senator Long's bill is passed, and I be- 
lieve it will, you will find more and more 
manufacturers’ representatives will be telling 
you, the pharmacist, why their particular 
product will be the best one to use. Also, I 
doubt that a manufacturer will continue to 
give discriminatory prices to doctors and hos- 
pitals when the community pharmacist de- 
termines what brand to use on all prescrip- 
tions for non-patented items. 

Furthermore, I believe that it is time that 
community pharmacists, and pharmacy as a 
whole, realize that their interests coincide 
with those of the public, and not necessarily 
with the manufacturers. The dispensing of 
a less-expensive but just as effective ‘quality 
generic’ instead of a high-cost brand name 
for the same drug is definitely in the public 
interest. This can only result in increased 
stature for pharmacists in the eyes of the 
public as well as the manufacturers.” 

Thank you again, for providing this chance 
to get together with you. 


WHY THE 500-PERCENT MARGIN OF 
ERROR IN BUDGET DEFICIT? 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, now 
that fiscal year 1967 has drawn to a close, 
we are all waiting to hear what the pre- 
cise budget deficit will be. Estimates are 
that it will run around $11 billion. When 
the President presented his budget mes- 
sage to Congress in January 1966, for 
fiscal year 1967, we were told the deficit 
would be $1.8 billion. 

As it turned out, he was off 500 percent. 

For fiscal year 1968, we were told that 
the deficit would be $8 billion. I pray that 
the budget for fiscal year 1968 does not 
have a 500 percent margin of error in it. 
If it Goes, we will be pushing into a $40 
billion deficit at this time next year. 
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I have just returned from an extensive 
tour of Utah during the July 4 congres- 
sional recess. I found that almost over- 
whelmingly Utahans support the war ef- 
forts, but they expressed deep concern 
over the cost of the Vietnam war. 

The administration must bear the 
brunt of criticism for the grave miscal- 
culations of the deficit, but it is the tax- 
ridden and inflation-weary taxpayer who 
must bear the cost to the economy. 

When the deficit is made public, un- 
doubtedly the administration will blame 
the war in Vietnam. 

The war carries a $2 billion a month 
price tag, but the administration still will 
have to explain why spending in strictly 
civilian areas increased more than $27 
billion over the 1966 fiscal year. 

The administration has pushed ahead 
with spending on Office of Economic 
Opportunity projects, swimming pools, 
golf courses, and subsidized recreation 
programs while blaming the war for 
budget deficits. 

Certainly inflation will continue to 
threaten the economy as long as non- 
essential programs continue unchecked. 

A timely and thought-provoking edi- 
torial entitled “Why the Mistakes in Viet 
War Costs?” was published in the Deseret 
News, Salt Lake City, Utah, on July 8, 
1967. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Salt Lake City (Utah) Deseret 
News, July 8, 1967] 

Wir THE MISTAKES IN Viet Wark Costs? 

For two years now, the Vietnam War has 
been the single most important factor in the 
U.S. economy. Thus it is incredible that the 
Administration can be accused of badly un- 
derstanding the impact of the war on the 
U.S. budget. 

Yet that is just what the Congressional 
Joint Economic Committee is doing. In one 
of the bluntest criticisms of the Adminis- 
tration yet, the Joint Committee this week 
said that because Congress wasn’t given more 
accurate estimates of the war, it was unable 
to consider in their true light the need for a 
tax increase or a cutback in federal spend- 
ing to keep the economy on an even keel. 

In its criticism, the Joint Committee is 
only following the ead of such noted pri- 
vate economists as Eliot Janeway and Paul 
Samuelsen, who have warned that the un- 
anticipated costs of the Vietnam War will 
lead to a whopping deficit. One can almost 
take his pick of how big that deficit will be; 
the official estimate now is $13.5 billion, but 
unofficial guesses range between $25 and $30 
billion. 

Moreover, congressmen, in their unani- 
mous report, place the blam> for fiscal 1967’s 
money shortages and soaring interest rates 
on the Administration and warn, “The same 
dreary cycle of events threatens again.” 

The Administration originally figured fis- 
cal Vietnam costs at $10.5 billion. That figure 
was increased to $19.9 billion last January 
and is now said to be about $20.4 billion. 
That's an error of $10 billion—enough 
money to run the agriculture and space pro- 
grams combined and have a little left over. 

As if that bungle were not enough, it now 
appears estimated war costs for fiscal 1968, 
which began July 1, will only be half of the 
actual costs. 

What has gone wrong? Is the Administra- 
tion guilty of distortion or merely wishful 
thinking when it continues to make a series 
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of mistakes like this in an area so vital to 
the economy? 

Or is the fault with a Pentagon which is 
unable, for some reason, to come up with 
accurate estimates? If so, then Secretary of 
Defense Robert McNamara, who has a repu- 
tation for enforcing monetary discipline in 
that building, has much to answer for. 

Even now, Sec. McNamara is in Vietnam, 
and after almost every other time he has 
visited that unhappy land the U.S. troop 
commitment has increased. Gen. William 
Westmoreland is asking for more troops—at 
least 100,000 and maybe 200,000. Each addi- 
tion of 50,000 troops is estimated to add an- 
other $5 billion to the costs of the war—and 
to the deficit. 

The Joint Economic Committee warns 
that the Administration’s underestimates 
may lead to the second year of tight money. 
Certainly, inflation will continue to threaten 
the economy as long as spending in nones- 
sential “butter and jam” programs continues 
unchecked. The tax increase, which the Ad- 
ministration counted on in its budget to 
take effect July 1, is still in limbo, and reve- 
nues will be lower because of the current 
business slowdown. 

President Johnson must bear the brunt 
of criticism for this series of miscalculations. 
But it's the tax-ridden and inflation-weary 
taxpayer who must bear the cost to the 
economy. 


VALUABLE RESEARCH IN FOREST 
PRODUCTS MARKETING 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have supported funds to permit 
the establishment and continued opera- 
tions of the U.S. Forest Service’s Forest 
Products Marketing Laboratory at 
Princeton, W. Va., and have noted with 
much satisfaction the effective work be- 
ing performed at this Federal facility. 

Others, too, have been impressed with 
the potentials of the work developing at 
Princeton. An editorial in the June 19 
issue of the Sunset News-Observer— 
Princeton-Bluefield, W. Va.—entitled 
“Valuable Research,” reports on the 
value of a recently developed wooden 
guardrail post in future highway con- 
struction. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Sunset News-Observer, June 19, 
1967] 


VALUABLE RESEARCH 


The recent demonstration of a wooden 
guard rail post driver at the Forest Products 
Marketing Laboratory was impressive enough 
to command the attention of the guard rail 
contractors, installers and various state high- 
way department officials who attended the 
event. Even more commanding were the 
study reports made to the group. However, 
there was some opposition to the machine 
and the studies, although it wasn’t strong 
and nothing that can’t be overcome. 

Installing wood guard rail posts in this 
manner is less expensive than the old method 
of digging holes. That was a time consuming 
process, and one that a machine driving steel 
posts had supplanted. 

With the new wood post driver the cost 
comes down to a more than competitive price. 
Actually, researchers note that using this 
method of driving the wood post will save 
from $1 to $1.50 per post. This would be a 
tremendous savings when a state is installing 
thousands of posts each year. 

The state of California and the General 
Motors Corporation have also done studies 
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on the wood post. As well as showing them 
more economical, the studies prove that 
wooden posts with solid steel rails are safer 
than the steel post and steel rails. The safe- 
ty angle could be more important in the long 
run than the present economics. 

With the wood post and the steel rail, a car 
has less chance of bouncing back into traffic 
after striking the rail, since the impact snaps 
the post and allows the rail to bend under 
the force of the impact. 

Some of the arguments raised against the 
wood post driver is the cost. Many of the 
contractors and installers feel that $15,000 
per machine is high, too high when they 
already have steel post driving machines that 
cannot be modified to drive the wood post. 

Their second argument is that they know 
they have a continuing supply of steel posts, 
but do not know if they can be supplied with 
wood posts. 

The Forest Laboratory personnel feel that 
West Virginia has a tremendous future in 
supplying these posts, either round or 
squared-sawed. At the present time Forest 
Service scientists at Madison, Wis., are con- 
ducting a study on the strength of West Vir- 
ginia timber, and early reports indicate that 
it is showing up well. 

If the final results of the study confirm 
the early reports, it would appear that the 
Mountain State is going to become a prime 
producer of these posts in the future. 

The local laboratory is now moving into a 
second phase of its project in a marketing 
study. This will cover such things as the 
amount of timber now used in guard rail 
posts, the amount that will be used in the fu- 
ture and its cost. This is expected to show 
that there is an abundance of West Virginia 
timber for the job. 

Based on what is known now, it would 
appear that the wood guard rail post is about 
to assume new importance in highway con- 
struction. Because of the money savings, 
States where the guard rails are widely used 
should begin to require them in all construc- 
tion. The fact that they are safer should 
almost alone be reason enough to demand 
their use. 

We think the forest lab has done a fine 
job in this study. It shows why such a re- 
search facility was needed. It should have 
been in operation many years ago, before the 
wood industry lost so many markets. 

Since the industry did not do this type of 
research, it could very well be that the fed- 
eral government will do more for the indus- 
try than it ever did for itself. 


THURGOOD MARSHALL 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, few men 
have ascended to the Supreme Court 
with higher qualifications and greater 
experience than has Thurgood Marshall. 
While his distinction as the first Negro 
to serve on the Court has understand- 
ably received the greatest attention in 
the press and news media and while the 
appointment of a Negro is long overdue 
and particularly fitting, it is important 
to emphasize that Mr. Marshall was the 
best man for the job regardless of the 
color of his skin. 

Thurgood Marshall has had a long and 
distinguished legal and judicial career. 
He has probably argued more cases be- 
fore the Supreme Court than any other 
man. He has had extensive experience 
in just about every phase of the judicial 
branch, serving both as an appellate 
court judge and as Solicitor General of 
the United States. 

The Common Council of the City of 
Milwaukee has recently passed a resolu- 
tion commending Thurgood Marshall on 
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his selection as Associate Justice of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. I join them in their 
congratulatory wishes and ask unani- 
mous consent that their resolution be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION COMMENDING THURGOOD MAR- 
SHALL ON His SELECTION AS ASSOCIATE 
JUSTICE OF THE U.S. SUPREME COURT 
Whereas, Thurgood Marshall, Solicitor 

General of the United States, has been ele- 

vated by President Lyndon B. Johnson to 

the Supreme Court; and 
Whereas, Mr. Marshall served for twenty- 
three years as Chief Counsel for the 

N.A.A.C.P. during which time he successfully 

argued 29 civil rights cases before the Su- 

preme Court; and 
Whereas, In this tenure he was instru- 
mental in reversing many segregation laws 
and Southern election inequities; and 
Whereas, His “Brown vs. Board of Educa- 
tion” victory in 1954 opened the way to in- 
tegration of the public schools; and 
Whereas, Mr. Marshall was appointed in 

1961 by President Kennedy to the Federal 

Court of Appeals; and 
Whereas, He relinquished this post at the 

request of President Johnson to assume the 

position of Solicitor General, the Justice 

Department's Director of all Federal litiga- 

tion before the Supreme and Appellate 

Courts; and 
Whereas, President Johnson on June 13, 

1967 nominated Mr. Marshall to serve on 

the Supreme Court because he had “earned, 

and deserved a place on the Supreme Court 
and is the man best qualified for the job by 
training and experience”; and 

Whereas, It is fitting that this recognition 
be forthcoming to a Negro American, for it 
is appropriate as of the “American 
dream” that rewards should go with greater 
frequency to the deserving without reference 
to race, creed, or other artificial qualifica- 
tions; and 

Whereas, This Honorable Body wishes to 
congratulate Mr. Marshall on his elevation 
to the high court, and to commend him for 
his lifetime dedication to the cause of 
human rights; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Common Council of the 

City of Milwaukee, that it hereby congratu- 

lates Mr. Thurgood Marshall on his selection 

as Associate Justice of the United States 

Supreme Court, and extends its best wishes 

for his continued success in the service of 

his country; and, be it 

Further resolved, That this resolution be 
spread upon the permanent record of this 
council and suitably engrossed copies for- 
warded to President Lyndon B. Johnson and 

Mr. Marshall. 

Adopted June 23, 1967. 


BOYS WHO WORK WITH FEAR, 
CRIME: OUR NATION’S NO. 1 DO- 
MESTIC CRISIS 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I have 
spoken out on the Senate floor about the 
innocent victims of crime and the price 
they pay. 

On Sunday, July 9, an excellent article 
by Miriam Ottenberg appeared in the 
Washington Star concerning such vic- 
tims. Her first few lines tell the entire 
story: 

Every day, somewhere in Washington, a 


working boy is yoked and robbed . . . always, 
fear is a weapon. 


The article further revealed the inabil- 
ity of our present standards to cope with 
juvenile crime and prompted several 
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questions which deserve answers, partic- 
ularly with respect to the attitude of the 
courts in returning offenders to the 
streets. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Boys WHO WoọoRK WITH FEAR 
(By Miriam Ottenberg) 
THE PROBLEM 


Every day, somewhere in Washington, a 
working boy is yoked and robbed. Sometimes, 
a knife is pressed against his side to back 
up a demand for money. Often, half a dozen 
youths gang up on him. 

Always, fear is a weapon—the victim's fear 
of reprisal if he tells who was involved in 
what has happened to him. 

Parents, sharing the fear, hesitate to let 
their sons report the robbery to police. 
Sometimes a boy is too terrified even to tell 
his mother. 

If the crime is reported, the young victim 
often claims he can’t identify his assailants 
although they may go to the same school 
or use the same playground. 

This aura of fear settles not only on the 
boy and his parents but on whole neighbor- 
hoods. No one wants to get involved. 

Only rarely do young robbers carry out 
their threat to “get” their victim if he 
identifies them, but the fear of retalia- 
tion is always there. What adult—much less 
a 12-year-old newsboy—feels comfortable 
about putting the finger on a knife-wielding 
bandit? After all, he knows from experience 
that Juvenile Court is going to put the 
young criminal back on the streets within a 
couple of days if he’s kept in custody at all. 

Even the most cursory check of juvenile 
records shows the hoodlum is quite likely 
to remain at large through half a dozen 
yoke robberies, house-breaking and car- 
stealing episodes. 

In Washington now, the young criminals 
are riding high because—as they brag openly 
nobody can touch them. They’ve beaten the 
rap, as they see it, and they want their 
friends to know it. They've got the law on 
their side. All the talk they hear about their 
“constitutional rights” makes them feel 
they've really made the “big time.” 

Meanwhile, the number of young victims 
of juvenile robbers has risen sharply. In 
the first 10 months of this fiscal year, 456 
children under 16 years of age were robbed, 
compared with 48 young victims for all of 
fiscal 1957—an 850 per cent increase. Studies 
of robbery reports show that the majority 
of the young victims were working boys. 

That’s why The Star decided to investigate 
the plight of working boys and to seek ways 
to curb the runaway rampage of juvenile rob- 
bery gangs, particularly with school out and 
honest teen-agers trying to earn money. 

With public officials and community lead- 
ers calling for employment opportunities for 
juveniles to keep them out of trouble, The 
Star found too little attention being paid to 
the juveniles who already work but are being 
robbed of the fruits of their employment by 
other juveniles. And sometimes they're 
robbed of the jobs, too. 

For the young robbery victims, feeling like 
marked men, have given up the newspaper 
carrier jobs, stopped spending their Saturdays 
delivering groceries or have quit any work 
that kept them on the street after dark. 


Profiles of victims 
Often the term “disadvantaged” is used to 
excuse juvenile criminals but it applies just 
as well to their victims. The working boys 
come from the same neighborhoods and 
frequently have faced greater deprivations 
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than their assailants. Eighty-four percent of 
this year’s young victims have been Negro. 

By far the majority of the working boys 
who get robbed range in age from 11 to 15 
years. The bullies always pick on the smaller 
or weaker, but there’s another reason why 
younger boys become the targets. They're 
known to have money at certain times and 
their work often takes them on the streets 
alone after dark. 

As a group, probably the most frequent 
victims are the newspaper carrier boys col- 
lecting on their routes. About 10 of them a 
week are now being robbed by other juveniles. 

Another hard-hit group are the boys of 
Organized Community Youth for D.C. Inc. 
(OCY), who wear badges, obey a set of rules 
and earn their money in tips by hauling 
packages for grocery customers. 

A few years ago, one of these boys saved 
$3,000 toward his college education with tips 
collected during four years of carrying pack- 
ages. No longer. 

A mother last week recalled her grocery- 
carrying son brought home $8 in tips one Sat- 
urday. Since he had been bringing home 
only $2 or $3 a week, she asked if he were 
getting bigger tips. 

“No,” he said. “The big guys weren’t around 
today so I got to keep all my tips.” 

That was how she learned her son had been 
robbed week after week. 

Organized Community Youth used to have 
grocery-carrying boys at 26 groceries. The 
group had to give up serving four stores be- 
cause of frequent attacks on boys on their 
Way back from delivering the groceries. 

In the 22 remaining stores served by OCY, 
delivery boys at four or five stores are now 
being robbed weekly. 

How many working boys have been robbed 
in Washington this year and kept quiet about 
it is anybody’s guess. A national estimate 
puts the unreported robbery figure at 50 per 
cent. It could run higher among the young 
victims here. 


Mother backs silence 


A Southeast mother explained why she 
didn't let her young son report being Dë peren 
and robbed as he was returning from 
service station job one night. “This robe 
she said, “they used fists. If he tells police 
what happened, next time they may come 
after him with a knife.” 

One newsboy was so terrorized by the rob- 
bers that he determined to make good the 
loss of his subscriber’s money out of his sav- 
ings rather than tell even his mother that 
he’d been threatened with the jagged edges 
of a broken bottle unless he emptied his 
pockets. 

Occasionally, robbery comes to light be- 
cause the boy is injured. One boy suffered 
fractured ribs. Another had his front teeth 
knocked out. Often the victims require treat- 
ment for cuts. 

Sometimes, working boys are beaten after 
the gangs get their money. A 14-year-old 
was smashed in the jaw by a young robber 
who warned him: “Next time, don't tell me 
you don’t have any money.” Two days later, 
the boy spotted his assailant and alerted 
police. But the boy’s parents decided there 
wasn’t going to be a “next time” for their 
son to be robbed. They made him give up his 
newspaper route. 

Experiences of youthful victims in the Fifth 
Precinct are typical of what's happening to 
working boys in many parts of the city. This 
year, in less than five months, more than 30 
Southeast juveniles were robbed and all but 
a few were working boys. 

These excerpts from Fifth Precinct reports 
tell the story: 

“Youth with Abe Lincoln beard Jumped out 
of the bushes and pointed a small black 
pistol at him.” 

“Surrounded by eight boys who told him if 
he ran they would hit him with stick. Took 
$27.42.” 
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“Approached from behind by three youths. 
One pointed long-bladed knife at him while 
second got $17 from his pockets.” 

“Four boys took $32 and then beat him 
about face and stomach. One wore stocking 
mask.” 

“Three boys went through his pockets and 
got $16. Victim then beaten about face and 
knocked to ground where he covered his face 
to prevent further injury.” 


Actions are adult 


These are the nightmarish encounters 
which go under the misnomer of “miscon- 
duct.” Tomes have been written of late about 
juvenile misconduct by such authorities as 
Supreme Court justices and the National 
Crime Commission but the District’s young 
robbers don't match the popular descriptions 
of the juvenile delinquent. 

They may be classed as children but they 
rob like adults, and nearly as often. Juveniles 
accounted for 46 percent of all robbery ar- 
rests in the District during fiscal 1965 and 
42 percent during fiscal 1966. Nationally, ju- 
veniles accounted for only 28 percent of rob- 
bery arrests. 

The number of juvenile arrests for robbery 
in Washington rose from 191 for all of fiscal 
1957 to 725 in fiscal 1965 and 598 in fiscal 
1966. Juvenile authorities predict a sharp in- 
crease this year. 

As an influence for bad among teenagers, 
the effect of these juvenile robbers is in- 
calculable. In April, one week after a North- 
west newsboy was robbed and lost $51 in 
newspaper collections, he was arrested him- 
self with two others for robbing a newsboy. 
He was tired of fighting the gangs so he 
joined them. He's been in trouble ever since. 

In another case, a bigger boy threatened 
to beat up a youngster if he didn’t hand over 
$10 by the next day. Terrorized, the younger 
boy stole $10 from his mother’s pocketbook. 
That was his introduction to crime, 


Pattern of offenders 


The Star’s study of juveniles who rob ju- 
veniles shows some meaningful patterns. 

Usually, they’re no longer first offenders 
when they start yoke-robbery. 

Earlier, they've tried their hand at shop- 
lifting and housebreaking. When they move 
from crimes against property to crimes 
against the person, their first targets are 
the working boys. 

The young criminals don't buy food or 
clothing with their loot because it wasn't 
hunger for necessities that made them rob. 
More often, the money goes into the nearest 
pinball machine or to adults who'll buy 
whiskey for them. 

These “children” may be arrested five 
times a year but, more often than not, their 
only experience behind locked doors is a 
night or two in the Receiving Home. They're 
supposed to get rehabilitated in the com- 
munity but, all too often, their only change 
is to become more confident that they can 
get away with the next offense. 

They used to admit their “involvement.” 
Now they deny it. They know they can keep 
silent when police question them. They want 
a lawyer. They ask for a jury trial. They are 
told they’re entitled to a face-to-face meet- 
ing with the witnesses who speak against 
them. They know their rights. 

That’s apparently the way the Supreme 
Court justices want it—all but Justice John 
M. Harlan, who thinks the court has gone 
too far in some ways and not far enough in 
others, and Justice Potter Stewart, dissent- 
ing all the way, who warns that the court 
is inviting “a long step backward into the 
19th century.” 

Court decision effects 


Why are so many juvenile offenders left to 
roam the streets? Here's how court decisions 
have contributed: 

1. The Supreme Court says the boys 
should have lawyers and the lawyers de- 
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mand jury trials—even though the judicial 
conference here a few years back suggested 
abolishing jury trials in Juvenile Court. At 
the end of May, 31 juveniles were waiting 
to be tried by juries, the highest in the 
history of the court. Half the jury demands 
were made by the group that represents 
many of the boys—Neighborhood Legal 
Services. Meantime, the boys are free to rob 


2. The U.S. Court of Appeals has over- 
whelmed Juvenile Court with so many new 
time-consuming procedures that a juvenile 
robber arrested today won't appear before 
the judge until late September, if he faces 
the judge at all. One jury trial, for instance, 
occupies the hours that could be spent on 25 
initial hearings—the first and often the only 
time a juvenile comes face to face with the 
judge. 

3. The appellate court’s wide-open invita- 
tion to lawyers to test other aspects of Ju- 
venile Court law has prompted more mo- 
tions, arguments and hearings that spring- 
board the cases to the higher court while 
the juveniles involved in it all are often free 
to spring-board from one offense to another. 

4. Even when they are tried, found in- 
volved and committed, the commitment has 
a way of coming apart and the boy is put 
on the street again. The latest such case, by 
coincidence, mirrored many elements of The 
Star’s investigation. 

A 17-year-old with two unknown com- 
panions allegedly grabbed a 13-year-old 
newsboy in pre-dawn darkness, struck him 
in the eye and demanded money. A jury 
found the youth “involved” and committed 
him to the National Training School. Then 
a Neighborhood Legal Services lawyer ap- 
pealed the boy's commitment and the D.C. 
Court of Appeals ruled that a verdict of “in- 
volved” was too vague and indefinite to sat- 
isfy the constitutional requirement of due 
process now laid down by the Supreme Court. 

Conviction reversed. The boy is now free 
to go his way unless the corporation counsel 
wants to start all over again, which is highly 
unlikely. 

If a finding of “involved” or “guilty” does 
stand, probation is much more likely for the 
youth than either commitment to an insti- 
tution or a waiver of the case to District 
Court for trial as an adult. 

Juveniles who are not really juvenile any 
more figure the percentages. What are the 
odds for continued freedom? Right now, the 
odds are with them, despite these two point- 
ers the other way: 

1. The number of delinquents referred to 
Juvenile Court this fiscal hit an all- 
time high weeks before the fiscal year 
ended. 

2. Robbery is a crime against the person 
and thus more dangerous than property 
crimes, and juvenile robberies are on the 
increase. 

More crimes, yes, and more dangerous 
crimes, but the number of boys committed 
because of their crime sprees has gone stead- 
ily downward. 

At Cedar Knoll, the Welfare Department's 
institution for older delinquents, the aver- 
age daily population decreased from 465 in 
April, 1966, to 391 in April, 1967, Admissions 
likewise dropped, from 63 in April, 1966, to 
44 this April. Lack of space didn’t hold down 
the commitments, either. Space hasn’t been 
a problem at Cedar Knoll for 10 years. 

Washington’s young toughs aren't bulging 
the National Training School for Boys, either. 
Currently, only 80 District boys are lodged in 
the training school compared with 113 in 
June, 1966, when the rate of serious juvenile 
crime was considerably lower. 


Study of cases 
What’s happening to the boys picked up 
repeatedly for preying on other boys? The 
Star delved into eight cases where the juve- 
nile had included such robberies among their 
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assorted crimes. Of the eight offenders—all 
with sizable records—only one had been 
committed to an institution. The others are 
still on the street. 

The case of a 14-year-old is typical. 

He had been picked up and warned by po- 
lice repeatedly since 1963 for such offenses 
as beating up a boy, disorderly conduct, 
shouting curses and petty larceny where a 
shop owner declined to prosecute. 

In October, 1966, he climbed to the roof 
of a garage and damaged cars stored there. 
He was charged with unlawful entry and 
made his first trip to Juvenile Court. It was 
a short trip because the case against him was 
dropped and the boy never went before the 
judge. 

Two weeks later, police caught him and 
two other boys when they broke into a 
beauty parlor. That time, he faced the judge. 
On December 12, 1966, he admitted his in- 
volvement and the case was continued for 
disposition. 

A week after that court appearance, he was 
arrested with four other boys in a vacant 
house piled high with stolen merchandise. 
Police charged him and the other boys with 
two nousebreakings. The boy showed police 
how he had entered some 34 other stores on 
burglary expeditions since February but he 
wasn't charged in those cases. 

Juvenile Court officials decided not to take 
the boy before a judge even in the two house- 
breakings where the loot had been recovered 
and the boy had been caught with it. 

Now the boy’s criminal career shifted from 
housebreaking to robbery. 

On January 21, 1967, he joined seven or 
eight others in ganging up on a 16-year-old 
grocery employe and demanding his money. 
The 14-year-old robber was caught near the 
scene. He didn't see the judge that time 
either. The intake section decided against it 
on the grounds that the boy denied the 
offense, which would have meant a trial; 
he was already under court jurisdiction, al- 
though the first case still hadn't been dis- 
posed of, and he was being seen at the adoles- 
cent clinic. 

In March, with another boy, he yoke- 
robbed a 12-year-old newsboy and took $11.40 
from his pocket. Again he denied the robbery 
and gave police an alibi which turned out 
to be false. The victim identified him. This 
case wasn’t presented to the judge either. 
The youth was still awaiting disposition of 
the original case—the housebreaking for 
which he had seen the judge more than three 
months earlier. 

On May 18, he robbed for the third time 
in five months. He pushed a boy against the 
wall of a school building, pulled up his shirt 
and took the money the boy had hidden 
under his belt. When police picked him up 
this time, they decided it wasn’t safe to leave 
him in the community any more. They put 
him in the Receiving Home. 

On May 22, he was taken from the Receiv- 
ing Home to appear before the court’s hear- 
ing officer for disposition of the housebreak- 
ing in which he had been caught the previous 
November. 

None of the three robberies had gotten the 
boy to the judge. The hearing officer didn’t 
even know about the robbery four days ear- 
lier. He put the 14-year-old robber on pro- 
bation. 

Juvenile Court records show a boy can stay 
on probation through a series of robberies. 
The case of a 17-year-old tells a story re- 
peated many times: 

After six robberies, he’s still on probation. 

The continued presence of these juvenile 
robbers on the streets contributes to the 
victims’ sense of hopelessness and adds to 
the fear of reprisal, What's the use of risking 
a beating by reporting the robbery, the vic- 
tims ask, when nothing changes for the one 
cee does the robbing—and the threatening, 
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What’s done elsewhere? 


If the juvenile robbers stray across the line 
into Maryland and threaten to “get” a young 
victim who reports what happened to him 
there, the chances of the robber r 
free to carry out the threat are much less 
likely than in Washington, The Star found. 

“If a robbery with threats of reprisal ever 
came to my attention, the leaders of the gang 
would be put away,” said Judge Edward A. 
Loveless Jr., who is assigned to juvenile mat- 
ters in Prince Georges County. “This goes be- 
yond the question of rehabilitation. They're 
not only hurting themselves but everybody 
else.” 

In Montgomery County, Juvenile Court 
Judge Alfred D. Noyes said he has warned 
boys that “if you threaten or any of your 
friends threaten retaliation, we'll hold you 
responsible.” 

Judge Noyes believes the “streetwise” 
should be put in a facility where they can 
be controlled because “I don't think it does 
any good to put a boy on probation if he 
thinks he’s getting away with something.” 

Maybe it’s a coincidence but neither coun- 
ty is plagued by reprisal-threatening young 
bandits preying on working boys. 

Judge Robert I. H. Hammerman of the 
Supreme Court of Baltimore's Division of 
Juvenile Causes likewise reported that his 
court didn’t have that kind of problem. “We 
avoid reprisals through detention,” he said. 

In Cleveland, Juvenile Court Judge Walter 
G. Whitlatch, president of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Juvenile Court Judges and an adviser 
to the National Crime Commission’s task 
force on juvenile delinquency said he keeps 
boys in custody if there’s any threat of re- 
taliation. 

He feels strongly that putting aggressive 
boys into residential training schools is the 
real way to handle chronic young offenders 
and to prevent their followers from being 
involved in similar crime careers. 

And how does Judge Whitlatch react to 
juvenile robbers preying on working juve- 
niles? 

We consider this serious,” he said. These 
boys need custody and control. If you take 
them out of the community, you don’t have 
this problem.” 

But they're not out of the District of 
Columbia community and we do have a prob- 
lem. All kinds of long-range solutions are 
proposed to the over-all problem of juvenile 
crime in the District in both the National 
and District Crime Commission reports, 

Chief among the District recommendations 
is a Youth Commission, which would seek 
out pre-delinquents and steer them in the 
right direction before trouble catches up 
with them. The proposed commission would 
also oversee the treatment of delinquents. 

Other solutions are being sought. 

Chief Judge Morris Miller of Juvenile 
Court insists he can’t accomplish his goal 
of bringing juveniles promptly before the 
court without a fourth judge, even with the 
new third judge. Judge Miller wants more 
probation officers to reduce the impossible 
case load now being carried by the workers 
and he’s asked for the nucleus of a research 
unit to pin down individual problems in 
need of special attention just as The Star 
has pinned down the problem of juvenile 
robbers preying on working boys. The unit 
would also analyze the results of various 
treatment programs. 

Welfare Director Winifred Thompson is 
having such success with the three small 
half-way houses now in operation on an 
experimental basis that she has asked Con- 
gress to fund not only the three original ones 
but five more. These closely supervised 
centers are the bridge between — 
and the community, giving court and welfare 
staffs a better chance of determining when 
it’s best for both the juvenile and the com- 
munity for a boy to be on his own again. 
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Commissions and officials are trying to 
meet long-festering problems with long- 
range solutions. But the problem of juvenile 
criminals preying on juvenile workers is im- 
mediate. What can be done now—not a 
decade from now—to protect boys against 
both robbery and reprisal? 

Herbert J. Miller Jr., District Crime Com- 
mission chairman, reaches the same solu- 
tion as the judges in other jurisdictions. 

“The only immediate short-range step that 
can be taken is to remove from society those 
who have demonstrated their inability or 
unwillingness to comply with the law,” he 
said. 

“Just because you feel sorry for these 
boys doesn’t mean you have to leave them 
on the street. You don't really help them 
by turning them loose to prey on more 
kids.” 

Since offenders are being turned loose, 
these steps are now promised or proposed to 
make the city safer for the working boy: 

Both Judge Miller of Juvenile Court and 
Welfare Director Thompson intend to have 
their staffs focus more attention on robbery 
repeaters. 

Judge Miller wants to make sure juvenile 
robbers see the judge even if their status 
doesn't change. 

Miss Thompson wants all new offenses 
by welfare wards reported to the department, 
which doesn't always happen now. Then, as 
a condition of their parole, these repeaters 
would have to attend group discussions at 
least once a week because they may out- 
smart the case workers but they can’t fool 
each other.” 

Corporation Counsel Charles Duncan plans 
to make certain that the government is rep- 
resented at every stage of Juvenile Court pro- 
ceedings where juveniles now have counsel. 
For example, he said government attorneys 
could recommend to the judge that the ju- 
venile robber make restitution as a condition 
of probation. 

Similar suggestions to take the profit out 
of crime came from Deputy Chief John F. 
Ryan, head of the Youth Aid Division, who 
wants parents held responsible for their chil- 
dren’s depradations, and from Assistant 
School Superintendent John D. Koontz, who 
proposes disciplining juvenile offenders by 
putting them to work on neighborhood im- 
provement projects. 

Out of all the what-can-be-done question- 
ing, this answer came most often: “Report 
the crime!” 

And what about the threats of retaliation 
that keeps so many victims silent? 

Says Police Chief John B. Layton: “Where 
there is a threat of reprisal, one of the best 
assurances of safety is police awareness of 
the original offense. The fact that the of- 
fender is identified and known to the police 
acts as a deterrent against reprisal.” 

Layton said police officials will stress re- 
porting these boy-against-boy crimes when 
they address civic meetings and confer with 
precinct councils. 

Ryan will have the schoolboy patrol coor- 
dinators carry the same idea to class assem- 
blies in the fall. At the same time, the 
coordinators will sound a warning that any 
reprisal will be considered more serious than 
the original offense. 

Emmett R. Brown, Sr., president of the 
District Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
will urge the juvenile protection chairman 
of each PTA to launch a concerted drive to 
encourage both children and parents to re- 
port the robberies. 

And Deputy School Superintendent John 
M. Riecks says if police believe a report-the- 
crime campaign will be useful, the schools 
will hold anti-crime assemblies as soon as 
school starts—beginning with the trouble 
spots, particularly in Southeast Washington. 

Meanwhile, the mother of one newsboy 
has her own answer. 

“For my own peace of mind,” she said, “I 
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walk with him when he's collecting. As soon 
as he gets a dollar bill, I take it. At least 
when I'm with him. I know he’s all right.” 


SOME ACTION 


Chief Judge Morris Miller of the District's 
Juvenile Court has changed court policy to 
make sure juveniles charged with robbery 
are taken before a judge, it was learned last 
night. 

In a memorandum to the court’s director 
of social work, the judge said: “It appears 
to me that we must at this point make a 
concerted effort to handle offenders in cases 
involving offenses against persons on a firmer 
basis and with more exposure to the judicial 
processes of the court as the circumstances 
may warrant.” 

The judge acted after reviewing the facts 
brought out in The Star’s investigation of 
the increasing number of juveniles preying 
on working boys. The Star noted that de- 
spite repeated robberies and threats of re- 
prisal if the robbery is reported, many of the 
juveniles never appear before the judge on a 
robbery charge. 

That's what Judge Miller wants changed. 

He recalled that after Judge Aubrey E. 
Robinson, Jr. left for District Court in No- 
vember, 1966, and seven months passed be- 
fore a successor was sworn in, two judges, in 
effect, had to cover the work of three. 

So, court procedures were modified to give 
priority to cases where the boy was being held 
at the Receiving Home or a change of his 
status—such as commitment—was involved. 

Judge Miller said he had become increas- 
ingly concerned with the number of com- 
plaints filed with the court involving offenses 
against persons. He particularly cited yoke 
robberies of youngsters engaged in delivery 
and collections as well as assaults on persons 
accompanied by intimidating threats. 

“I have noted, too,” the judge added, that 
there have been incidents of repeaters in 
these categories of cases and under our pres- 
ent policy, since no change of status may be 
involved, subsequent cases are not normally 
petitioned and brought before a judge.” 

In calling for a change of policy, Judge 
Miller specified that these complaints should 
get to the judge, not only initially but more 
particularly where there is evidence of a pat- 
tern of repeated incidents. 

“Intake workers and probation officers,” 
Judge Miller warned, “should be alert to sit- 
uations where intimidation is involved and 
threats of reprisal are made to the victims 
and these facts should be made known to 
the judge in social study reports and at hear- 
ings in court. 

“This will, of course, involve more judicial 
time, but the situation should be somewhat 
alleviated after the third judge is confirmed 
and takes office and will be even more alle- 
viated should pending legislation to expand 
the bench of this court to five judges be 
passed by the Congress.” 


THE NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the Wash- 
ington Star published, several days ago, 
an excellent editorial on the space au- 
thorization bill which will be taken up 
in conference shortly. 

Two items singled out in this editorial, 
an independent safety panel and a re- 
quirement for NASA to keep Congress 
more “fully and currently informed” 
about space problems, are proposals 
which I, too, fully support. To quote the 
Star: 

It would be well to embody both in the 
final 1968 authorization bill, if only to put 
NASA on firm notice that it is time to shape 
up. 
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The way to shape up NASA is to fol- 
low and look into its day-to-day activi- 
ties much more closely than we have in 
the past. These two proposals would help 
us to do so, and I hope the conferees will 
agree to retain these two features of the 
House bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 


A Senate-House conference will convene 
shortly to reconcile differences in versions 
of the space agency authorization bill acted 
on late last month. Important adjustments 
must be made if the country is to get the 
most from its space dollar henceforth. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration is at a crossroads, partly be- 
cause of the tragic Apollo fire of January 27, 
partly because of competing pressures for 
tax dollars, If continuity and momentum are 
to be maintained in the space program—as 
we believe should be done—the conferees 
must act with special wisdom this year. 

This is no time for pet projects, boon- 
doggles and log-rolling, and no time to cur- 
tail valuable programs of tomorrow simply 
to fatten and sustain less valuable ones of 
today. Some of this already has been irrevo- 
cably done, and there is real danger that 
more may be done in conference. 

The Senate has cut the Voyager program 
of unmanner Mars spacecraft to zero this 
year, while the House is allowing $50 mil- 
lion—less than NASA asked for. In our view 
the House position should be accepted; half 
a loaf is better than none. 

Two other items in the House bill should 
be embodied in the final version in the in- 
terest of orderly administration of the space 
program. One would establish an independ- 
ent safety panel in NASA, and the other 
would require the space administrator, on 
his own initiative, to keep Congress “fully 
and currently informed” of problem-areas in 
the space effort. 

The appalling disregard of elementary safe- 
ty procedures last January 27 bespeaks a 
need for advice on this score. The evasiveness 
of NASA Officials regarding the “Phillips Re- 
port” underscores a need for improved com- 
munication between the agency and the 
committees. 

Both proposals were strongly opposed by 
administration spokesmen on grounds that 
seem shallow and legalistic. It would be well 
to embody both in the final 1968 authoriza- 
tion bill, if only to put NASA on firm notice 
that it is time to shape up. 


THE DISTRICT COURT CLERK AND 
FEDERAL JURY SELECTION 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on June 
28, 1967, the Subcommittee on Improve- 
ments in Judicial Machinery of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary received testi- 
mony from a number of witnesses con- 
cerning proposals for Federal jury selec- 
tion. 

The subcommittee was privileged to 
have the benefit and experience of those 
individuals who are directly responsible 
for the actual operation of jury selection 
systems, the clerks of the district courts. 
Included among those who testified is a 
man whom I have known for many years, 
Mr. Richard C. Peck. Mr. Peck has served 
as clerk of the US. District Court for 
the District of Nebraska since April 1, 
1959. Prior to that, he was chief assist- 
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ant U.S. attorney for the district of 
Nebraska for 3 years. He has also served 
as law clerk to the Honorable J. W. 
Woodrough, circuit judge of the US. 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 
In addition, he has been a practicing at- 
torney for a period of 6 years. He is also 
the author of many legal articles and is 
well qualified to speak on the subject of 
jury selection. 

Mr. Peck’s prepared statement reminds 
us not to forget that the bulk of the work 
of the courts is in the civil field and that 
civil cases more often present some of 
the most complex factual problems to be 
resolved by jury verdict.” In light of this 
basic fact, he goes on to explain the jury 
selection system in Nebraska, how it 
works and the particular characteristics 
of the State of Nebraska which require 
its particular jury selection system. 

He cautions that any selection system 
should not degenerate into administra- 
tive ‘paper shuffling’ ” and that the prob- 
lem should not be compounded by legis- 
lative requirements for administrative 
details whereby we lose ourselves in fur- 
ther masses of regulatory exercises.” Mr. 
President, the analysis, observations and 
recommendations of Mr. Peck concern- 
ing the various legislative proposals for 
jury selection are based on long experi- 
ence, and I think, merit the attention of 
all Senators. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Peck’s statement be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD C. PECK, CLERK, U.S. 
DISTRICT Court, DISTRICT or NEBRASKA 
To the Honorable Chairman and Members, 
Subcommittee on Improvements in Ju- 
dicial Machinery of the Committee on 

the Judiciary, U.S. Senate: 

In considering the merits of various jury 
proposals, some almost agitatingly proffered 
in recent years, there recurs to me repeatedly 
the caution which Senator Hruska has given 
on several occasions; namely, that the mis- 
sion of the courts is not one of simply pro- 
viding a vehicle for the imposition of a civics 
lesson upon every citizen of this country. 
The admonition poignantly reminds us that 
it is the administration of justice between 


litigants which is the primary function of 
the courts. 

Too often, with the term “trial by jury” we 
think firstly, if not solely, of criminal mat- 
ters and thus lose sight of the fact that it 
is the civil cases which not only constitute 
by far the greater volume of work in the 
courts but also more often present some of 
the most complex factual problems to be re- 
solved by jury verdict. Just as the im- 
portance of having effective juries in the 
disposition of criminal matters is never to 
be minimized, it is likewise no less true that 
the jury tribunal must be so equipped as to 
enable it to competently strive for correct 
resolution of the intricacies involved in such 
things as civil anti-trust litigation, complex 
contractual disputes, maritime proceedings, 
personal injury actions, etc. 

It is from these premises that my analysis 
of the proposals before you begins. You have 
invited me to testify generally on the 7 
Senate bills now being considered by this 
Committee, and 4 major questions have been 
propounded: 

1, Is Legislative Change Called For Now? 

I think each Clerk of Court can reliably 
answer this question only in terms of what 
he has experienced and observed in his own 
District. In the District of Nebraska we over- 
hauled our jury procedures at the turn of 
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this decade using as a guide the 1960 re- 
port of the Judicial Conference Committee 
on the Operation of the Jury System. We 
use what is generally referred to as the “Sug- 
gester” or “Key-Man” system. The Jury 
Commissioner shares equal responsibility 
with the Clerk in the securing of names of 
prospective jurors and in the subsequent 
drawing of jury lists. 

The District comprises the entire State of 
Nebraska with no divisional units but with 
3 designated places of holding court; namely, 
Omaha and Lincoln in the eastern part of 
the State and North Platte in the west cen- 
tral area. The State is some 450 miles in 
length from east to west and 250 miles in 
width from north to south. The population 
is about 1,430,000 with the only metropolitan 
center being the Omaha area. Otherwise the 
State ranges from a generally sparsely popu- 
lated western ranching area graduating 
easterly into intensive farming units and 
more numerous towns and smaller cities. 

There are 93 counties in the State. A high- 
way network dictated by geographic charac- 
teristics and population distribution causes 
some areas to be well over 300 road miles 
from a place of holding court. We have 
therefore availed ourselves of the permissive 
provisions of 28 USC 1865 and to minimize 
inconvenience and financial loss to jurors 
and to reduce the cost to taxpayers we do 
not call jurors from all counties. The counties 
designated by court order for the securing 
of jurors for each of the 3 court sites are 
concentrated enough to allow us to cause 
jurors to travel no more than slightly in 
excess of 100 miles one way, yet wide enough 
in area to reflect a balance of urban and 
rural populations, political and religious af- 
filiations, racial and ethnic origins, and the 
various levels of economic and social struc- 
ture. 

Our experience with this system of jury 
selection has been excellent. I have not been 
made aware of unfavorable comment by 
either the bar or by litigants. On the con- 
trary, such observations as have been made 
were of a complimentary nature; and since 
our State courts use voter lists taken from 
poll books, there has been a real basis for 
comparison of juries selected by each of these 
methods. Since 1960 the system has received 
and withstood a challenge on appeal in a 
capital case, Pope v. U.S., 372 F2d 710 (8 Cir., 
Feb. 13, 1967). In another bank robbery case 
challenge was made by motion to dismiss 
filed prior to the Pope decision but was 
abandoned by a plea of guilty after that 
decision. The procedure as operating before 
1960 was also sustained in Beatrice Foods v. 
U.S., 312 F2d 28 (8 Cir. 1963), Cert. denied 
373 U.S. 904, 83 S.Ct. 1289, 10 L.Ed.2d 199. 

So my answer to query No. 1 is that 
nothing in our experience in Nebraska would 
indicate a need for legislative change now. 

Possibly my testimony should end there. 
But I am enough of a realist to sense that 
legislative change is about to occur none- 
theless; and, if this be true, then I count 
my efforts best exerted toward obtaining the 
most desirable legislation possible. There- 
fore, I pass on to the next major question 
put to me. 

2. If Change Is Called For, How Detailed 
Ought The Statute To Be? (Cf. S. 383 and 
S. 384 with S. 989 and S. 1319). 

It seems to me that if a change is to be 
made, S. 383 represents by far the most sen- 
sible and adequate approach. I agree whole- 
heartedly with Senator Tydings’ observation 
made at the time of the bill’s introduction 
that a careful look at this proposal should be 
taken before indulging in pursuit of another 
solution. It fixes the responsibility for meet- 
ing constitutional standards exactly where it 
belongs (namely, the district courts) and 
preserves the flexibility which is so necessary 
to enable the courts to deal with their own 
peculiar problems. If all districts, in their 
geographical characteristics, in their popu- 
lation composition and distribution, and in 
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their volume and nature of litigation 
handled, were like, for example, Maryland, 
or Nebraska, or any other selected district, 
then it would be quite easy to devise a de- 
tailed and rigidly uniform procedure for ac- 
complishing jury selection. But it should be 
abundantly evident that this is not the case, 
and to make the assumption that a jury se- 
lection procedure for one district is neces- 
sarily adequate or equally operable in all 
other districts is to close the mind to the 
reality of the great variation of charac- 
teristics which does exist over the length 
and breadth of this country. 

The purported safeguards and remedies 
provided for in S. 384 do not strike me as 
necessary. Nothing in my experience would 
justify the requirement in proposed section 
1864(b) (iii) that drawing be made of three 
times the number of persons required during 
the preceding year. And the enforcement pro- 
visions set forth in subsection (d) appear 
to me as unwarranted invitation for “mini- 
picking” harassment of the Judicial Council 
by any person who feels compelled to make it 
his business to “ride herd” on the judicial 
processes. There is adequate machinery al- 
ready provided for whereby litigants can test 
the adequacy of the processes by which a 
jury is selected; witness Rabinowitz v. U.S. 
366 F2d 34 (5 Cir.); Pope v. U.S., (8 Cir.), 
Supra; and Beatrice Foods v. U.S., (8 Cir.), 
Supra. 

My chief criticisms of the other bills are: 
(1) that they prescribe a too rigidly detailed 
procedure which reduces the jury selection 
process to a mere mechanical exercise; and 
(2) that they impose record making chores 
upon the courts in an amount far more 
burdensome than the benefits therefrom can 
justify. Here I reassert my conviction that 
the most pressing current need of the courts 
is to find a capability for rising above indul- 
gence in burgeoning amounts of administra- 
tive “paper-shuffling” and thereby more fully 
free themselves for the task of promptly 
moving to conclusion the ever increasing 
amount of litigation which comes upon their 
dockets. Congress ought not to be guilty of 
further compounding this problem by the 
passage of legislative requirements for ad- 
ministrative details whereby we lose our- 
selves in further masses of regulatory exer- 
cises. 

S. 989 and S. 1319 are both open to the 
criticisms enumerated above. Nearly every 
section, subsection, and subdivision makes 
provision for something which must be re- 
corded or reported. Both bills are so detailed 
as to read more nearly like an agency regula- 
tion than like a basic statute. 

But if the decision of the Congress is that 
a rigid procedure must be imposed then my 
reluctant preference is S. 989. 

There should be first resolved, however, 
the basic question of the advisability and 
workability of procedures requiring a Judi- 
cial Council to approve individual district 
plans which may later be in issue upon ap- 
peal to a court whose members are that 
Council. This is a concept quite radically 
different from traditional practices which 
have historically isolated a court from any 
involvement in an issue until it is con- 
fronted with it through litigation between 
parties. The Criminal Justice Act plan mech- 
anism is not analogous; for the mechanics 
by which an attorney is selected for a de- 
fendant without funds to employ counsel is 
not apt to foment litigable controversy, but 
the mechanics by which juries are selected 
are themselves so entwined with constitu- 
tional principles as to make litigation almost 
inevitable. I can do no more here than 
simply state my conviction of the existence 
of the question. 

In addition, the laborious procedures out- 
lined for the drafting, submission, modifica- 
tion and approval of those plans run con- 
trary to my conviction that the courts should 
not be compelled to indulge in elaborate 
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time consuming paper work. The danger is 
that to spell out and implement machinery 
by which we satisfy everyone's fancy as to the 
ultimate in reflection of a community cross- 
section, we labor so hard that we have 
neither the time nor the capacity to move 
the actual work of the courts. But it may be 
wisdom to tolerate this burden if the plan 
mechanism thereby retains a degree of flexi- 
bility for the individual districts which 
might better enable them to cope with pe- 
culiarly local problems. 

I note that subdivision (3) of section 
1863(b) directs that names of persons re- 
siding in each county of the district must be 
placed in the master wheel, and subdivision 
(8) authorizes the district court to fix the 
distance from the place of holding court 
beyond which a juror so residing may claim 
excuse from jury service. The latter sub- 
division gives some relief from the proposals 
advanced in the other bills which make 
service mandatory from every county no 
matter what the distance; but I submit that 
this still unnecessarily compounds the flow 
of superfluous paper work. First we must 
follow the routine of selecting names at 
random from registration lists in these far 
away counties make cards for them, put them 
in the master wheel, then questionnaire 
them, and then grant their requests for ex- 
cuse because of the distance from the place 
of holding court. The better and more practi- 
cal course is simply to permit the court to 
exercise its sound discretion in fixing the 
areas from which jurors will be selected, as 
is now permitted by 18 USC 1865(a). It 
avoids this useless administrative burden, it 
reduces the cost of jury service which must 
be borne by the taxpayers, it minimizes in- 
convenience and financial loss to jurors, and 
still permits the selection of jurors from an 
area deemed large enough to reflect a rea- 
sonable cross-section of the social, economic, 
racial and religious structure of the entire 
district. 

I would propose a change to section 1866 
(c). In subdivision (1) thereof it is pro- 
vided that a person summoned for jury serv- 
ice may be “excused by the court for not 
more than six months at a time upon a 
showing of undue hardship or extreme in- 
convenience”. I see no justification for the 
six months restriction. Suppose a young 
housewife makes a showing that she has 4 
children ranging from age 1 month to 6 years 
and no one to care for them; or a husband 
with a wife and 8 minor children makes a 
showing that his sole earnings are sales 
commissions, that he is deeply in debt be- 
cause of protracted illnesses in his family 
and any diminution of earnings now will be 
the straw that throws him into bank- 
ruptcy—to merely excuse these people every 
six months is an exercise in futility and a 
waste of time, effort and paper work. Surely 
a judge of a district court can be trusted 
with the discretion necessary to determine 
whether the excuse for hardship in an indi- 
vidual case should be 1 week, 1 month, 1 year, 
or until the master wheel is next emptied 
and re-filled. I would recommend that this 
six month period be stricken. 

I would also eliminate the requirement 
that the results of peremptory and cause 
challenges, as provided for in subdivisions 
(4) and (5) of 1866(c) must be noted on 
the qualification form or on the juror card. 
These challenges arise in the course of em- 
panelment for trial, are reflected on such 
juror striking lists as may be in use in each 
district, and I fail to see how an additional 
record on the qualification form or card can 
serve any useful purpose for anyone. 

One particular facet of S. 989 sows a seed 
which, I think, merits considerable consid- 
eration; namely, that part of the proposed 
section 1863(b)(1) which would enable a 
court to choose not to establish a jury com- 
mission but rather to authorize the Clerk 
alone to manage the jury selection process. I 
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have never had adequately demonstrated to 
me just exactly what present need exists for 
the office of Jury Commissioner. Apparently, 
in days gone by it served the purpose of 
insuring that jury service did not become a 
matter of political patronage, hence the re- 
quirement that the Clerk and Commissioner 
be of opposite political parties. Now, however, 
juror fees are not a financial plum, and in- 
deed you do no service to your political 
friends by placing their names in the jury 
wheel, 

Though it is not the case in the District 
of Nebraska, my understanding is that in 
many of those districts where the Suggester 
system is not used the Clerk performs nearly 
all of the administrative work required in the 
securing of names of qualified persons for 
service and the Commissioner only performs 
the perfunctory chore of assisting in putting 
the names into the wheel “alternately” as 
required by 18 USC 1864. It may well be that 
the time has come to recognize the present 
day lack of purpose or need for a Jury Com- 
missioner and to accept the fact that the 
management of the jury selection process is 
a task properly delegable to the Clerk alone, 
just as is true of many other administrative 
processes involved in the performance of the 
courts’ functions. 

This would become unquestionably true if 
the jury selection process is so rigidly fixed 
as is prescribed by S. 989 or S. 1319. With no 
discretion or judgment to be exercised, the 
check and balance of the office of Jury Com- 
missioner becomes completely unnecessary. 
Much better would it be to provide the Clerk 
with the additional deputies necessary to 
operate the processes prescribed by the pro- 
posed Act than to fix a fee of $50 per day for 
the services of someone appointed to an office 
the functions of which have been rendered 
obsolete. 

3. Are Voter Lists An Appropriate Source 
For Achieving The Goal Of Community Rep- 
resentation? 

My answer is that such lists are no worse 
and probably not much better than any 
other list, such as city directories, telephone 
directories, personal property assessment 
lists, etc. Nevertheless, if the Suggester Sys- 
tem is to be abandoned, then the use of voter 
lists is probably the best choice for a source 
of names. This will depend, however, upon 
whether or not voter registration is required 
by state law in all States. Not until only a 
few weeks ago did the legislature of the 
State of Nebraska enact legislation requiring 
voter registration in all counties, and that 
law will not be operative to the extent of 
providing a source of names until registra- 
tion is closed 10 days before the 1968 Pri- 
mary elections which will be held on May 
14 of that year. After that time we will be 
able to use voter registration lists in the 
District of Nebraska, though the abstracting 
of names from lists for a total of 93 counties 
will constitute no small task. We will pray 
that deputies in such additional numbers as 
required will be supplied. 

In this connection, consideration ought 
also to be given to the possible need for 
authorization of funds to purchase copies of 
voter lists from the county offices in which 
those lists will be compiled. The securing of 
copies of such lists would avoid the cost and 
loss of time which of necessity would result 
by sending deputies to each of the offices for 
the purpose of abstracting the random selec- 
tions of names from the original registration 
records. It may be that in comity most offi- 
cials will not make a charge for this service, 
but I think that would by no means be a 
certainty. Moreover, such an assumption 
would in turn assume that actual lists exist 
as Opposed to a mere assembly of card files. 
I have been informed that unless the charge 
be waived, the cost of a listing of the voters 
registered in Douglas County would be about 
$150 and in Lancaster County about $100. 

4. Should The Statute Contain A Provision 
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Such As Section 1866(b) (3) Of S. 385, Which 
Would, In Conjunction With 1866(a) Au- 
thorize A Subjective Examination Of Poten- 
tial Jurors? 

If procedures proposed by S. 989 or S. 1319 
are enacted, then my answer to this ques- 
tion is NO. The suggester system provides a 
satisfactory machinery, admittedly open to 
abuse if extreme care is not exercised in the 
selection of suggesters, whereby persons “so 
lacking in intelligence, information, probity 
or common sense as to be unable to render 
satisfactory jury service” are not likely ever 
to be recommended for service. That deter- 
mination not to recommend is thus confi- 
dentially made by a reliable person using his 
own knowledge derived from observation of 
the individual in his own community over a 
period of time, Without the benefit of such 
personal contact I would not want, as a 
member of a jury commission, to be em- 
powered with the authority of making a de- 
cision of “not qualified” under the standards 
indicated above. That more properly is the 
function of the Court acting upon challenge 
for cause by a litigant, or of the attorneys 
in their exercise of peremptory challenges. 

In summary, if legislative change is to be 
made, S. 383 is my first choice; with the 
changes suggested we could live with S. 989 
(or with S. 1319 so modified), but I am not 
enthusiastic about it. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RICHARD C. PECK. 


THE ROLE OF BUSINESS AND INDUS- 
TRY IN PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
problems of the poor, disadvantaged, and 
deprived were the subject of detailed 
study during the Business-Civic Leader- 
ship Conference sponsored by the De- 
partment of Justice in Chicago, III., on 
June 5-7, 1967. Among those attending 
the conference was Philip H. Vogt, a man 
who has studied such problems for over 
25 years. 

Mr. Vogt is a professor of sociology at 
the Municipal University of Omaha, in 
Nebraska. Prior to joining the university 
staff in 1960, Professor Vogt was Douglas 
County welfare director for 20 years. 
During his tenure as welfare director, I 
came to know and respect his judgment. 
In the summer of 1966, I asked Professor 
Vogt to serve as a special consultant on 
education and welfare. In this effort, as 
in all others, he brought a combination 
of first-rate professionalism and down- 
to-earth commonsense to bear on the 
problems. 

Professor Vogt made a number of ob- 
servations as a result of the conference 
and highlighted several important con- 
siderations relating to the poor and dis- 
advantaged minority groups. The initial 
observation was that all of the social wel- 
fare programs, most of which are spon- 
sored by the Government “are producing 
minimal results.” Following this he 
pointed out that the treatment of social 
problems is very expensive and it there- 
fore is apparent that only the ingenuity 
and resources of business and industry 
are such as to provide sufficient impact 
and coverage to make a real dent on the 
social ills of our great urban centers. 
Finally, Professor Vogt reminds us: 

If business and industry fail to accept this 
responsibility, then government will continue 
to expand the welfare state, with continued 


blundering and waste, and the eventual loss 
of the uniqueness of American life. 
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It is this very danger that many of us 
see developing to a greater extent every 
day. And it is heartening to see the ex- 
amples of where business and industry 
have taken the lead in providing educa- 
tion, training, and jobs to the disadvan- 
taged poor. Some of these efforts are 
listed by Professor Vogt. 

Mr. Vogt also relates the experience of 
the Cook County Department of Public 
Aid, in Illinois, where the relief and aid 
to dependent children caseloads have 
been reduced, while the national case- 
load average has been increasing at ap- 
proximately 50 percent. He points out 
that this has been accomplished by the 
“adoption of policies specifically designed 
to help families to become productive 
and economically self-sufficient.” This is 
not accomplished by doing for others, 
but rather “it embodies the concept of 
working with people.” 

It is refreshing to know that steps are 
being taken to help those in our society 
to discover the promise of what it really 
meeans to be “created equal.” I ask 
unanimous consent that Professor Vogt’s 
observations be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the observa- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


BUSINESS-CIVIC LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE, 
CHICAGO, JUNE 5-7, 1967 


It is fair to state that Omaha is confronted 
with serious social problems, of minority- 
group relations: violence, crime and 
dependency. 

There continues to be controversy and 
confusion over what should be done, how it 
should be done and who should do it. 

The recent Business-Civic Leadership 
Conference in Chicago provided some basic 
considerations and suggestions to these 
problems which can be very helpful to us 
here. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


1. The many symptoms of social disor- 
ganization of the disadvantaged, largely 
minority people of the ghetto, are closely 
inter-related and inter-dependent. Any ef- 
fective attack requires a total, coordinated, 
approach utilizing the combined resources, 
ingenuity and participation of business, 
volunteer welfare organizations and 
government. 

2. Flexibility, originality and experimen- 
tation should characterize programs de- 
signed to find solutions to these multi- 
faceted problems. The volunteer, private sec- 
tor of society is uniquely equipped to pioneer 
and invent new ways, methods, and solu- 
tions which meet the many varied and 
changing situations in urban America. 

3. The business leadership of the com- 
munity is beginning to realize their obliga- 
tion and opportunity for contributing to the 
solution of social-economic problems of the 
community. This direct business concern 
and involvement is the most promising ele- 
ment to be added to the total effort which 
is required. More specifically, industry and 
business are finding that: 

a. A job is the best answer to poverty and 
unrest and a large proportion of the disad- 
vantaged ghetto dwellers can become eco- 
nomically productive. But special arrange- 
ments and modifications in procedure and 
personnel practices are required. 

b. Investment of time and money is re- 
quired to “level the cycle of poverty”, but 
when flexible employment policies are uti- 
lized, organized training programs instituted 
more ingenious methods of recruitment de- 
vised, and individual concern is shown by 
management, morale is improved, high 
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turnover of employment reduced and pro- 
duction increased. 

c. The same ingenuity applied to human 
resources as applied to production pays long 
term dividends, 

d. A positive philosophy on the part of 
management that recognizes the natural 
desire and need for the normal individual to 
be useful and productive is being rediscov- 
ered in the training and employment of the 
disadvantaged and previously considered 
unemployable. 

e. A work environment, that includes the 
entire life of management down to the fore- 
man, must be created which understands the 
special problems of the disadvantaged mi- 
nority. According to Robert Bushelle of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. of Chicago, there 
has never been an unsuccessful experience in 
employee integration when it is handled prop- 
erly. “Business and industry are rapidly re- 
quiring the art and practice of human rela- 
tions in production.” The “business frame of 
reference” for solving the problem of the 
marginal worker is a success story when put 
into operation. 

4. A great deal is being learned and applied 
in community organization which is giving 
new meaning and vitality to neighborhood 
life. A re-vitalization of constructive partici- 
pation and involvement of neighborhood life 
revolving around basic issues and social 
problems can take place where indigenous 
leadership is discovered and individuals are 
made to feel the “belong”; that they count, 
and that they can participate in planning 
and decisions which effect them. 

5. The Chicago Public Aid Department has 
demonstrated that relief rolls can be leveled 
off and even reduced when clients are given 
an opportunity and the responsibility for 
basic education, job training and cooperation 
with industry. Tax consumers are being 
transferred to tax producers. 


SPECIFIC APPLICATION TO OMAHA 


1. The disadvantaged minority in Omaha 
must be effectively and constructively or- 
ganized. The key to this organization is to 
uncover latent, indigenous leadership in the 
Negro Community and make them a vital 
factor in the planning and decisions which 
effect their welfare. It has been demonstrated 
that this kind of community organization is 
possible and invaluable in raising the level of 
participation and involvement, in restoring 
self-confidence and hope, in establishing 
more effective means of social control, and 
in determining and maintaining consensus. 
But this kind of organization requires un- 
derstanding, expertise and time. But it is ap- 
parently essential if we are to reduce the 
unrest and effect greater stability and con- 
trol. 

2. The business and industrial leadership 
in Omaha have the opportunity and respon- 
sibility of providing more jobs for the dis- 
advantaged minority. This will include: 

a. A review of entrance requirements to the 
job including greater flexibility and in some 
instances the removal of any arbitrary re- 
quirements. 

b. Setting-up of basic education and train- 
ing programs, 

c. Establishing employee programs and 
policies designed to give individual attention 
to the marginal employee and assistance with 
personal problems which endanger stable 
employment. 

d. Providing recruitment facilities conven- 
lently located in the ghetto areas. 

e. Initiate corrective measure to improve 
transportation and housing. 

3. Minorities are handicapped by poverty, 
ignorance and language difficulties. To ef- 
fectively deal with these problems it has been 
found invaluable to locate service agencies in 
the neighborhood. The multi-purpose service 
center is apparently becoming the model 
where all the inter-related problems of the 
individual family and neighborhood can be 
seen and treated constructively, immediately, 
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and multilaterally. In this way buck-passing, 
confusing referrals, piece-meal approaches 
are minimized. 

It is urgently recommended that Omaha 
develop this plan of operation and establish 
a “helping center” where people can be seen 
and served in the environmental setting. The 
multi-services included in such a center 
could be: 

a. Classes in urban living. 

b. Literacy and basic education for adults 
and school dropouts. 

c. Job counseling and placement. 

d. Family counseling. 

e. Day care for children. 

f. Action oriented activities related to im- 
proving housing, transportation, neighbor- 
hood improvement. 

g. Family planning. 

h, Public assistance, applications and re- 
views. 

1. Communications improvement including 
the availability of community resources, in- 
terpretation of laws and regulations, changes 
in policy, etc. 

j. Legal aid. 

k. Childrens’ clinics. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF WHAT IS BEING DONE: 


1. Jobs-Now“, in Chicago, is a cooperative 
arrangement between the YMCA and indus- 
try to recruit, give two week job orientation 
and assist in job placement of youths from 
the gangs in the ghettos. 

2. Project Jet, in Buffalo, is a cooperative 
arrangement with business to provide jobs, 
education and training in which the super- 
visory staff of management is the crucial 
element. 

3. STEP—Solutions to Employment Prob- 
lems—is a challenging program developed by 
the National Manufacturing Association, 
concerned with the “people problem” or the 
“hard core employee”. It is a three-pronged 
attack including basic research into employ- 
ment problems, a clearing house for informa- 
tion and ideas and assisting in local action 
programs. 

4. Dwight R. Zook, Corporate Director, Per- 

sonnel Services, North American Aviation, 
has participated in the Watts area in Cali- 
fornia to increase employment by recruit- 
ment directly in the ghetto, improving trans- 
portation and modification of hiring stand- 
ards. 
5. Paul Smith, Industrial Manager of West- 
ern Electric at Kearny, N.J., has participated 
in a joint business and endeavor of recruit- 
ment and job training which has resulted in 
employment of over 1,000 from minority 
groups. 

6. Robert Bushelle, Public Relations Man- 
ager, Illinois Bell Telephone Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, has developed a program of 
human relations with special emphasis on 
the role of the supervisor in understanding 
the minority, recognizing his potential, em- 
phasizing successes and search for talent 
which has paid dividends in hundreds of new 
jobs for minority members. 

7. Edward W. Subert, Civic Affairs Manager, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, made 
a study of minority employees in his company 
which demonstrated the economic injustice 
of segregated housing and resulted in a vig- 
orous company policy in support of open 
housing. 

CONCLUSION 


1. It is apparent that the array of programs 
now underway in behalf of the poor and 
disadvantaged minority groups, largely by 
the government, are producing minimal re- 
sults. In fact, we are not certain what pro- 
grams may be successful, partially so, or are 
failing. The social scientists are either not 
being used to evaluate the programs or when 
they are the operators and politicians refuse 
to accept their findings unless they support 
earlier assumptions. 

2. Intensive treatment of social problems 
is very expensive and at best limited due to 
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shortages of personnel and willingness and 
ability to finance the cost. 

3. It seems apparent that only the ingenu- 
ity and resources of business and industry 
are such as to provide sufficient impact and 
coverage to make a real dent on the social 
ills of our great urban centers. 

4. If business and industry fail to accept 
this responsibility then government will con- 
tinue to expand the welfare state, with con- 
tinued blundering and waste, and the even- 
tual loss of the uniqueness of American life. 


THE Cook County DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
Arp 


The Cook County Department of Public 
Aid has a unique story to tell covering their 
operations during the past 5 years. For a 
while the caseloads of relief and Aid to 
Dependent Children have been increasing na- 
tionally approximately 50% (particularly 
ADC) the caseload in the Chieago area has 
not only been contained but reduced slight- 
ly. This has been done by the adoption of 
policies specifically designed to help families 
to become productive and economically self- 
sufficient. 

First, the legislature increased appropria- 
tions for administration which made pos- 
sible reduction of caseloads, in-service train- 
ing of staff and education leaves and most 
important an allocation of 5 million dollars 
for education and training of clients on the 
relief rolls. 

Second, a Bureau of Training and Educa- 
tion was formed “to ensure that every per- 
son receiving public aid in Cook County gets 
as much education and training as he is will- 
ing to get and as he can profitably use“. 
Specifically: 

a. An Adult Literacy Program was estab- 
lished in cooperation with the Chicago Board 
of Education to help the great number of 
uneducated and under-educated public as- 
sistance recipients acquire the n 
communications and computation skills to 
enable them to compete for jobs. 

b. Welfare Rehabilitation Services were 
initiated. The employment and placement 
unit provides tests and examines potential 
employees. On-the-job training is made 
available through a shelter workshop setting 
arranged on a contract basis from private 
industry. Special training programs are car- 
ried on in cooperation with service and busi- 
ness firms in: Nurses Aid, Practical Nursing, 
Department Store, Clerical, Yellow Cab Driv- 
ers, Food Preparation, Service Station, Wood 
Finishing, Institutional Housekeeping and 
National Cash Register Office Machine Train- 
ing. During the past year, 10,942 men and 
women were placed in jobs by the Welfare 
Rehabilitation Service. 

Third, a Bureau of Home Economics and 
Family Improvement was designed to uplift 
the social and environmental conditions of 
public aid recipients. A total of 55 locations 
are utilized to provide classes, demonstra- 
tions and personal assistance to improve the 
quality of responsible family life. 

Fourth, the Cook County Department of 
Public Aid is making use of the provisions 
of the Manpower Development and Training 
Act, and funds available from the Economic 
Opportunity Act, for specialized training and 
upgrading persons in various occupations; 
the creation of a Parents Opportunity Pro- 
gram, designed to rehabilitate deserting 
fathers, reunite them with their families and 
offer intensive training and supportive serv- 
ices; and a long range program which at- 
tempts to increase basic reading skills of 
culturally deprived children by means of a 
computerized learning device which provides 
individual instruction to every pupil. 

The success of the Cook County Depart- 
ment of Public Aid is based on the very solid 
premise that vast numbers of people who are 
on the relief rolls can be helped by an aggres- 
sive program of supportive services to help 
themselves to become economically and so- 
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cially self-sufficient. It suggests that rights 
to assistance also involves obligations to total 
advantage of available opportunities to help 
yourself. It embodies the concept of working 
with people rather than simply doing things 
for people. 

Even more fundamental, the question may 
be raised as to whether the ADC Program 
should not be completely eliminated as 
method for meeting the problems of the 
disadvantaged in today’s society. There is 
considerable evidence that the conditions 
which may have justified such a program in 
the mid-thirties no longer exist. Today, with 
accelerated trends of urbanization and tech- 
nology, and the increasing disorganization 
of family life, a new philosophy and meth- 
odology are indicated. The unskilled job 
opportunities are declining, women in in- 
creasing numbers are working. A higher level 
of sophistication is required of the individual 
to live in today’s metropolitan, technological 
complex. While society continues to have the 
responsibility of meeting the needs of the 
unfortunate, those in need have the 
responsibility of participating in all oppor- 
tunities which lead to self-sufficiency and 
independence; basic education, job training, 
and the discipline which a job demands, 
family planning, responsible child care, etc. 
And this should hold true whether or not the 
father is in the home. A new rational is indi- 
cated based on the facts of life in contem- 
porary America. 

The Human Resource Development Group 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce might 
well make an inquiry here. The Advisory 
Panel on the Guaranteed Income could prof- 
itably explore this approach as a substitute 
for the simplistic, radical proposals now 
being made. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, is there further morning 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If there be 
none, morning business is concluded. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1968 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 379, 
H.R. 10368. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The Assistant LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 10368) making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
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pending business before the Senate, the 
legislative branch appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1968 (H.R. 10368), provides 
funds for the operation of the Senate, 
House of Representatives, Architect of 
the Capitol, Botanic Garden, Library of 
Congress, Government Printing Office, 
and the General Accounting Office. 

This is the second time that the ap- 
propriation for the General Accounting 
Office has been included in this bill. 

The total of the bill is $273,662,404. 
Senators will observe from page 1 of the 
report, which is before each Member, 
that the bill is $45,572,452 over the bill 
as it passed the House of Representa- 
tives in June. I should like to point out, 
however, that this increase includes $45,- 
165,305, which was not considered by the 
House of Representatives. This amount 
is for Senate items traditionally omitted 
from the bill by the House. Therefore, the 
increase by the Senate committee is 
$407,147 above the appropriations ap- 
proved by the House and consists of 
three items: $366,769 for the Library of 
Congress; $18,620 for the Joint Economic 
Committee; and $21,758 for the Capitol 
Police. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching provi- 
sion in the bill this year relates to the 
conversion of pay rates of Senate em- 
ployees to a gross rate basis. Senators 
will recall that the legislative reorgani- 
zation bill, S. 355, as it passed the Senate 
in March of this year, contained the fol- 
lowing provision: 

Sec. 324. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate is requested to prepare, 
and make recommendations to the Senate, 
at the earliest practicable date with respect 
to— 

(1) a plan for the conversion to a gross 
rate basis of pay rates of employees of the 
Senate who are being paid on a basic plus 
additional compensation basis; 

(2) a schedule of gross salary rates to be 
applicable in fixing and adjusting pay rates 
of such employees; and 

(3) a plan for the conversion of Senator's 
clerk hire allowances from an aggregate basic 
8 basis to an aggregate gross salary 

Such recommendations shall include, or 
be in the form of, legislative proposals de- 
signed to carry into effect the plans and 
schedule referred to in this section. 


Since the provision I have just read 
relates solely to the Senate, it would not 
normally be altered by the House of Rep- 
resentatives in its consideration of the 
legislative reorganization bill. So the 
committee decided to proceed forthwith. 
Under the committee’s proposal, the plan 
for the conversion of pay rates of Senate 
employees to a gross rate basis, along 
with the abandonment of the controver- 
sial basic-gross system, will be effective 
August 1, 1967. 

The chief complaint about the basic- 
gross system, which has been in opera- 
tion for over twenty years, is that the 
basic amount is misleading in that it 
does not reflect the actual compensation 
of the employee, nor does the basic al- 
lowance for Senators reflect the total ex- 
penditures for clerk hire. The existing 
basic-gross system has a minimum sal- 
ary of $1,142.52—a basic of $60—and 
there are now 149 steps beginning with 
$60 basic per annum and proceeding up- 
ward to $8,880 basic per annum in multi- 
ples of $60. The gross rates range from 
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$1,142.52 to $24,460 in varying, though 
not uniform, steps. 

The new language proposed by the 
committee fixes a minimum gross sal- 
ary per annum of $1,080 and establishes 
rates in multiples of $180, thereby pro- 
viding a total of 131 levels to a maximum 
of $24,480. 

The committee studied the estimated 
gross obligations for fiscal year 1967 for 
each Senator based on the payrolls of 
May 11, 1967. The committee selected, 
first, a gross allowance for the 54 Sen- 
ators from States with a population of 
less than 3 million, this minimum being 
based upon estimated obligations, to- 
gether with the addition of a conversion 
factor. This same procedure was fol- 
lowed for the four Senators from States 
with a population of 17 million and 
above, to secure a maximum allowance. 
The remaining States were fitted into 
this pattern, based upon population. The 
new gross allowances for clerk hire for 
Senators are found on page 6 of the 
committee report and, insofar as pos- 
sible, preserve the traditional mathe- 
matical differences in allowances be- 
tween States of varying populations. I 
ask unanimous consent that the table be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Clerk hire allowance 


Conversion 1 
Under 3,000,000 (54) $167, 400 
S,00G, 000, (26)! oan eS 2 180, 000 
4,000,000 (10 „„é 190, 800 
5,000,000 and 6,000,000 (822 200, 700 
7,000,000 and 8,000,000 (2) _________ 211, 500 
ee aA A h i= EE EA 224, 100 
i I A 236, 700 
E3000 O00 f S A 4249, 300 
AAO NCO tan een nat ee! 261, 900 
13,000,000 and 14,000,000 (0 274, 500 
15,000,000 and 16,000,000 (0) 287, 100 
17,000,000 and over (4) 22 300, 600 


Amount includes revisions of clerk-hire 
allowance to accommodate maximum usage 
except as noted in footnotes 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

Two Senators presently expending in ex- 
cess of amount indicated. 

* Two Senators presently expending in ex- 
cess of amount indicated. 

*One Senator presently expending in ex- 
cess of amount indicated. 

One Senator presently expending in ex- 
cess of amount indicated. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I also 
believe it would be desirable to include 
in the Recorp the old basic rate allow- 
ances for each population group, so I ask 
unanimous consent that this table be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Clerk hire allowance 
[Old basic rate at $60 basic multiples] 


Under 3,000, 00 0 . 8 855, 020 
h ee 60, 000 
S dancin EE 63, 000 
5,00C,000 and 6,000, 66, 000 
7,000,000 and 8,000,000 - 69, 000 
DO ee ne sen are oe enone 72, 000 
% 76. 980 
c eee 79, 980 
TTT 82, 980 
13,000,000 and 14,000,000 85, 980 
15,000,000 and 16,000,000 88. 980 
17,000,000 and over 91, 980 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, a re- 
view of estimated obligations for fiscal 
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year 1967 for each Senator was made on 
June 28, 1967, and based upon the con- 
version to new rates as of that date, some 
Senators will be required to adjust down- 
ward their obligations in order to live 
within the new gross allowances recom- 
mended by the committee. Senators will 
observe the footnotes on the table on page 
6 of the report, which explains that two 
Senators in the 3 to 4 million population 
group are expending at the present time 
in excess of the new gross allowance of 
$180,000. This situation applies to two 
Senators in the next population group 
of between 4 and 5 million. It is also true 
of one Senator in the 11 to 12 mil- 
lion population group and of one Sen- 
ator in the group above 17 million. These 
Senators, as well as two other Senators 
whose new allowances, to a very small 
degree, are insufficient, have been ad- 
vised fully of this situation. 

The committee was faced with the 
proposition of converting from a basic 
to a gross rate while, at the same time, 
providing no increases in present clerk- 
hire allowances. 

The difficulty arises from the fact that 
the $60 basic allowance results in an 
annual expenditure of $1,142, whereas 
much higher basic allowances do not rise 
in the same proportion. While some Sen- 
ators availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity, in accordance with the law, to use 
small basic allowances, other Senators 
did not. The use of small basic allow- 
ances—and, consequently, additional em- 
ployees—thereupon resulted in a higher 
annual expenditure. Two Senators with 
the same basic allowances would have en- 
tirely different gross allowances by rea- 
son of this system. 

The committee did not provide addi- 
tional clerk-hire allowances; conse- 
quently, these few Senators will be faced 
with the necessity of reducing personnel. 
The new conversion table for salaries for 
Senate employees is printed on pages 7 
and 8 of the committee report. I ask 
unanimous consent that the table be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Conversion, gross per annum 
[Present and proposed] 


$1,142.52 

c a pe AR eee 3, 780 
67. ... 3, 960 
c re che ical a 4,140 
95.190 E wate Sie ease ans alien 4, 140 
. SS eT 4, 320 
— ———— R 500 
(SE EY EE LENS HED OAL AS 4, 500 
ee eee 4, 680 
OE TTS 00 ia eee 860 
ans.... 5. 040 
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Conversion, gross per annum—Continued 
[Present and proposed] 


Kop K O: 44„4cĩ„1„„%„%.½ 8, 100 
S 8, 280 
$8,318.14...._..-____....-.--~---<<<= 8, 460 
$8,469.93 ..-..-----____----- 8, 640 
$8,700.46 ~-...--.-..---- 8, 820 
$8,853.60 ~------------ 9, 000 
$9,006.77. -....--..-- 9, 180 
$9,159.90 ~.--.---- 9, 180 
89,318.09 9, 360 
89,466.26 9, 540 
89,619.41 9,720 
$9,772.57 - 9, 900 
$10,015.55 10, 080 
$10,170.12__...-.----..------------- 10, 260 
$10,324.67 ...--...--.....~--------- 10, 440 
$10,479.21 ~.....-...--~-~.--~------ 10, 620 
$10,633.78 ~------------------------ 10, 800 
810.788.312 10, 800 
0 TT 10, 980 
i 11, 160 
$11,352.88 ~...---.-.~-..----------- 11,520 
$11,508.81 ~....-...._..-.----------- 11, 520 
$11,664.74 _...-...---.------------- 11, 700 
$11,820.68 ~....----.--.....-------- 11, 880 
$11,976.62 ~---~.-~--.-------------- 12, 060 
$12,182.54 ~...........~--..---...-- 12, 240 
$12,288.47 ....----------.....------ 12, 420 
$12,444.42 _.....-----.---~--------- 12, 600 
$12,600.36 ~--...-.....----~.--~-.---- 12, 780 
$12,869.68 ~....----..-----~---.-.--- 12, 960 
13.024.622 ¶—en. 13, 140 
819,174.80 260-25 nens 13, 320 
$18,324.94 -.....-...--..----------- 13, 500 
$13,475.13 
$13,625.31 
$13,775.48 
$13,925.63 
$14,199.82 
$14,351.32 
$14,502.82 
$14,650.31 
$14,788.02 
$14,925.74 
$15,063.47 
$15,201.18 
$15,472.86 
$15,611.80 
$15,750.72 
$15,889.65 
$16,028.58 
$16,167.51 
$16,306.40 
$16,445.33 
$16,584.27 
$16,867.99 
$17,008.11 
$17,148.24 
$17,288.36 
$17,428.50 
$17,568.61 
$17,708.74 
$17,848.87 
$18,143.41 
$18,284.74 
$18,426.07 
$18,567.39 
Sr 18, 720 
SIG OOOO yo ( 18, 900 
SIS SOL D0) oan etnananee 19, 080 
T 19, 260 
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Conversion, gross per annum — ontinued 
[Present and proposed] 


$22,375.05 


$23,875.98 
$24,022.13 
$24,168.27 
$24,314.41 
$24,460.00 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, an- 
other important change which the com- 
mittee recommends relates to the tele- 
phone and telegraph allowances for Sen- 
ators. Again, the legislative reorganiza- 
tion bill, as it passed the Senate in March, 
directed the Sergeant at Arms to submit 
a plan for consolidating telephone and 
telegraph allowances of Senators. Upon 
the recommendation of the Sergeant at 
Arms, the committee has inserted lan- 
guage in the bill which will provide for 
this consolidation. Under this provision, 
which is almost identical to the existing 
statutory language relating to telegram 
allowances, it will be possible for both 
accounts—telephone and telegraph—to 
be placed on a calendar-year basis, with 
both allowances handled in the same ac- 
counting period. The Committee on Rules 
and Administration will be in a position 
to promulgate necessary rules and regu- 
lations so as to permit the interchange- 
ability of the two allowances. Under this 
plan, when all the telephone allowances 
of a Senator have been used, he will be 
in a position to use telegraph allowances, 
if he has a balance remaining, for tele- 
phone calls and vice versa. 

The committee was advised that the 
backlog of work in the service depart- 
ment is such that additional employees 
were urgently needed. The committee has 
included language and funds in the bill 
for nine additional employees in the de- 
partment. These positions are described 
on page 9 of the report. 

The Sergeant at Arms of the Senate 
and the Chief of the Capitol Police ap- 
peared before the committee and recom- 
mended 46 additional police positions, 
including 40 privates, four sergeants, one 
lieutenant, and one captain. It was ex- 
plained to the committee that with these 
additional positions, it will be possible to 
establish a 5-day workweek for the Sen- 
ate positions similar to the 5-day work- 
week recently approved by the House of 
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Representatives and, in addition, to bring 
the number of police on the Senate side 
to the full complement, believed neces- 
sary by the Sergeant at Arms and the 
Chief of Police. 

I believe it is generally agreed that the 
elevator service in the New Senate Office 
Building is unsatisfactory. At least, the 
committee has stated so in its report for 
several years. Last year, Senators will 
recall, the committee directed the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol to examine into the 
situation and make recommendations. 
The Architect of the Capitol is recom- 
mending the installation of three addi- 
tional elevators at the southwest corner 
of the New Senate Office Building adja- 
cent to the subway entrance. The budget 
estimate recommended $470,000 for these 
three additional elevators, which will be 
located in the space now occupied by the 
stairwell. The committee has provided 
the necessary funds for the installation 
of these elevators at the location speci- 
fied. 

The committee has also included in 
the bill sufficient funds to operate the air 
conditioning in the Senate Office Build- 
ings 24 hours a day. This is in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol and approved by the 
House of Representatives for the con- 
tinuous operation of the air conditioning 
in all of the buildings of the House, the 
Senate, and the Capitol. 

For the Library of Congress, the com- 
mittee has increased the House bill in 
the amount of $366,769. With these 
funds, the Library will be in a position 
to increase its personnel in the Process- 
ing Department, Reference Department, 
and the Office of the Librarian. Within 
the Processing Department, the addi- 
tional personnel will help in maintain- 
ing its file of information on periodicals 
and other serial publications. If the serial 
record is not maintained on a current 
basis, the services of the rest of the Li- 
brary are seriously affected, and if this 
information is out of date, all of the ma- 
jor libraries in the country are affected. 
The committee did not amend the House 
bill with respect to any other items un- 
der the Library of Congress and concurs 
in the recommendations contained in the 
House bill. 

The committee has concurred with the 
House of Representatives on all of the 
appropriations for the General Account- 
ing Office and the Government Printing 
Office. However, the committee felt that 
an increase in the limitation on travel 
for the Office of the Superintendent of 
Documents from $1,500 to $4,000 was 
justified. 

The report attempts to describe in more 
detail the recommendations of the com- 
mittee, and I will be glad to answer any 
questions the Members may have. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc and that the bill as thus 
amended be regarded for the purposes of 
amendment as original text, provided 
that no point of order shall be considered 
to have been waived by reason of agree- 
ment to this request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 
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The amendments, agreed to en bloc, 
are as follows: 
At the top of page 2, to insert: 
“SENATE” 
On page 2, after line 1, to Insert: 
“COMPENSATION OF THE VICE PRESIDENT AND 
SENATORS, MILEAGE OF THE PRESIDENT CF 
SENATE AND SENATORS, AND EXPENSE AL- 
LOWANCES OF THE VICE PRESIDENT AND 
LEADERS OF THE SENATE 
“COMPENSATION OF THE VICE PRESIDENT AND 
SENATORS 
“For compensation of the Vice President 
and Senators of the United States, 
$3,299,305.” 

On page 2, after line 8, to insert: 
“MILEAGE OF PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE ANÐ OF 
SENATORS 

“For mileage of the President of the Senate 
and of Senators, $58,370.” 
On page 2, after line 12, to insert: 


“EXPENSE ALLOWANCES OF THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
AND MAJORITY AND MINORITY LEADERS 
“For expense allowance of the Vice Presi- 
dent, $10,000; Majority Leader of the Senate, 
$3,000; and Minority Leader of the Senate, 
$3,000; in all, $16,000.” 
On page 2, after line 17, to insert: 
“SALARIES, OFFICERS, AND EMPLOYEES 
“For compensation of officers, employees, 
clerks to Senators, and others as authorized 
by law, including agency contributions and 
longevity compensation as authorized, which 
shall be paid from this appropriation without 
regard to the below limitations, as follows: 


“OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 
“For clerical assistance to the Vice Presi- 
dent, $211,680.” 
At the top of page 3, to insert: 


“CHAPLAIN 

“Chaplain of the Senate, $15,995.” 

On page 3, after line 2, to insert: 

“OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

“For office of the Secretary, $1,445,745, in- 
cluding $156,060 required for the purposes 
specified and authorized by section 74b of 
title 2, United States Code: Provided, That 
effective August 1, 1967, the gross allowance 
for clerical assistance and readjustment of 
salaries in the disbursing office shall be 
$204,300; and the gross salary of the Finan- 
cial Clerk shall be $25,611 per annum.” 

On page 3, after line 10, to insert: 

“COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 

“For professional and clerical assistance to 
standing committees and the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, $3,486,060.” 

On page 3, after line 14, to insert: 

“CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 

“For clerical assistance to the Conference 
of the Majority, at rates of compensation to 
be fixed by the chairman of said committee, 
$103,320. 

“For clerical assistance to the Conference 
of the Minority, at rates of compensation 
to be fixed by the chairman of said com- 
mittee, $103,320.” 

On page 3, after line 21, to insert: 
“ADMINISTRATIVE AND CLERICAL ASSISTANTS 
TO SENATORS 

“For administrative and clerical assist- 
ants and messenger service for Senators, 
$18,054,000.” 

At the top of page 4, to insert: 

“OFFICE OF SERGEANT AT ARMS AND DOORKEEPER 


“For office of Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper, $3,878,510: Provided, That, effective 
July 1, 1967, the Sergeant at Arms is author- 
ized to employ the following additional em- 
ployees: one assistant night supervisor at 
$2,460 basic per annum; one automatic typ- 
ing repairman at $2,880 basic per annum; 
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one mailing equipment repairman at $2,640 
basic per annum; one senior addressograph 
operator at $2,400 basic per annum; two 
addressograph operators at $2,160 basic per 
annum each; one offset press operator at 
$2,700 basic per annum; two inserting ma- 
chine operators at $1,980 basic per annum 
each; one Captain, Police force, at $4,320 
basic per annum; one Lieutenant, Folice 
force, at $3,600 basic per annum; four Ser- 
geants, Police force, at $2,940 basic per an- 
num each; and forty Privates, Police force, at 
$2,160 basic per annum each: Provided fur- 
ther, That appointees to the Capitol Police 
force positions authorized herein shall have 
the equivalent of at least one year’s police 
experience.” 
On page 4, after line 19, to insert: 


“OFFICES OF THE SECRETARIES FOR THE MAJORITY 
AND THE MINORITY 
For the offices of the Secretary for the 
Majority and the Secretary for the Minority, 
$172,905.” 
At the top of page 5, to insert: 


“OFFICES OF THE MAJORITY AND MINORITY 
WHIPS 

“For four clerical assistants, two for the 
Majority Whip and twa for the Minority 
Whip, at rates of compensation to be fixed 
by the respective Whips, $19,080 each; in all, 
$38,160." 

On page 5, after line 5, to insert: 


“OFFICE OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL OF THE 
SENATE 


“For salaries and expenses of the Office of 
the Legislative Counsel of the Senate, 
$327,575.” 

On page 5, after line 9, to insert: 

“CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE” 

On page 5, after line 10, to insert: 

“SENATE POLICY COMMITTEES 

“For salaries and expenses of the Majority 
Policy Committee and the Minority Policy 
Committee, $211,325 for each such commit- 
tee; in all, $422,650.” 

On page 5, after line 14, to insert: 


“AUTOMOBILES AND MAINTENANCE 

“For purchase, exchange, driving, main- 
tenance, and operation of four automobiles, 
one for the Vice President, one for the Pres- 
ident Pro Tempore, one for the Majority 
Leader, and one for the Minority Leader, 
$44,700.” 

On page 5, after line 19, to insert: 

“FURNITURE 

“For service and materials in cleaning and 
repairing furniture, and for the purchase of 
furniture, $31,190: Provided, That the fur- 
niture purchased is not available from other 
agencies of the Government.” 

On page 6, after line 2, to insert: 

“INQUIRIES AND INVESTIGATIONS 

For expenses of inquiries and investiga- 
tions ordered by the Senate, or conducted 
pursuant to section 134(a) of Public Law 
601, Seventy-ninth Congress, including $404,- 
335 for the Committee on Appropriations, to 
be available also for the purposes mentioned 
in Senate Resolution Numbered 193, agreed 
to October 14, 1943, $5,623,265.” 

On page 6, after line 9, to insert: 


“FOLDING DOCUMENTS 
“For the employment of personnel for fold- 
ing speeches and pamphlets at a gross rate 
of not exceeding $2.32 per hour per person, 
841.900.“ 
On page 6, after line 13, to insert: 
“MAIL TRANSPORTATION 
“Por maintaining, exchanging, and equip- 
ping motor vehicles for carrying the mails 
and for official use of the offices of the Sec- 
retary and Sergeant at Arms, $16,560.” 
On page 6, after line 17, to insert: 
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“MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


“For miscellaneous items, exclusive of la- 
bor, $4,088,420, including $365,000 for pay- 
ment to the Architect of the Capitol in ac- 
cordance with section 4 of Public Law 87-82, 
approved July 6, 1961.” 

On page 6, after line 22, to insert: 

“POSTAGE STAMPS 


“For postage stamps for the offices of the 
Secretaries for the Majority and Minority, 
$140; and for airmail and special delivery 
stamps for the office of the Secretary, $160; 
office of the Sergeant at Arms, $125; Senators 
and the President of the Senate, as author- 
ized by law, $90,400; in all, $90,825.” 

On page 7, after line 4, to insert: 

“STATIONERY (REVOLVING FUND) 


“For stationery for Senators and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, $303,000; and for sta- 
tionery for committees and officers of the 
Senate, $13,200; in all $316,200, to remain 
available until expended.” 

On page 7, after line 9, to insert: 


“COMMUNICATIONS 


“For an amount for communications which 
may be expended interchangeably for pay- 
ment, in accordance with such limitations 
and restrictions as may be prescribed by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, of 
charges on official telegrams and long-dis- 
tance telephone calls made by or on behalf 
of Senators or the President of the Senate, 
such telephone calls to be in addition to 
those authorized by the provisions of the 

tive Branch Appropriation Act, 1947 
(60 Stat. 392; 2 U.S.C. 46c, 46d, 46e), as 
amended, and the First Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act, 1949 (63 Stat. 77; 2 U.S.C. 46d- 
1), $15,150." 
On page 7, after line 21, to insert: 
“ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


“Effective January 1, 1968, the paragraph 
relating to official long-distance telephone 
calls to and from Washington, District of 
Columbia, and the paragraph relating to 
long-distance telephone calls originating and 
terminating outside Washington, District of 
Columbia, under the heading “Contingent 

of the Senate” in the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1947, as amended 
(Public Law 479, Seventy-ninth Congress; 
2 U.S.C. 46c, 46d), and the paragraph relat- 
ing to flat rate long-distance telephone serv- 
ice contracts under the heading “Adminis- 
trative Provisions” in the appropriations for 
the Senate in the Legislative Branch Appro- 
priation Act, 1966 (Public Law 80-90; 2 U.S.C. 
46d-2) are ed. 

“Effective January 1, 1968, and thereafter, 
there shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate charges on strictly official long- 
distance telephone calls when so designated 
in accordance with rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration of the Senate.” 

On page 15, line 21, after the word Com- 
mittee”, to strike out “$383,000” and insert 
“$401,620”. 

On page 17, line 9, after the word “Board”, 
to strike out “$75,000” and insert “$96,758”. 

On page 23, after line 12, to insert: 

“SENATE OFFICE BUILDINGS 

“For maintenance, miscellaneous items 
and supplies, including furniture, furnish- 
ings, and equipment, and for labor and ma- 
terial incident thereto, and repairs thereof; 
for purchase of waterproof wearing apparel, 
and for personal and other services; including 
eight attendants at $1,800 each; for the care 
and operation of the Senate Office Build- 
ings; including the subway and subway 
transportation systems connecting the Sen- 
ate Office Buildings with the Capitol; uni- 
forms or allowances therefor as authorized 
by law (5 U.S.C. 5901; 80 Stat. 299), to be 
expended under the control and supervision 
of the Architect of the Capitol; im all, $3,- 
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204,900, of which $470,000 shall remain avail- 
able until expended.” 

On page 24, after line 2, to insert: 

“SENATE GARAGE 

“For maintenance, repairs, alterations, 
personal and other services, and all other 
necessary expenses, $58,600.” 

On page 27, line 2, after the word “Board”, 
to strike out “$15,712,000” and insert “$16,- 
078,769". 

On page 32, line 10, after the word ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$1,500” and insert 
“$4,000”. 

On page 34, after line 9, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

“Sec. 105. (a)(1) Whenever the rate of 
compensation of any employee whose com- 
pensation is disbursed by the Secretary of the 
Senate is fixed or adjusted on or after the 
effective date of this section, such rate as so 
fixed or adjusted shall be a single per an- 
num gross rate which is a multiple of $180. 

“(2) New or changed rates of compensa- 
tion of any such employees shall be certified 
in writing to the disbursing office of the Sen- 
ate on or before the day on which they are to 
become effective, except that in the case of 
any change, other than an appointment, to 
become effective on or after the first day and 
prior to the tenth day of any month, such 
certification may be made at any time not 
later than the tenth day of such month. 

“(b) The rate of compensation of each 
employee whose compensation is disbursed by 
the Secretary of the Senate which was fixed 
before the effective date of this section of a 
basic rate with respect to which additional 
compensation is payable by law shall be con- 
verted as of such date to the lowest per an- 
num gross rate which is a multiple of $180 
and which is not less than the aggregate rate 
of compensation (basic tion plus 
additional compensation provided by law) 
which such employee was receiving imme- 
diately prior to such date. Any increments 
of longevity compensation to which an em- 
ployee became entitled prior to the effective 
date of this section under section 106(b) of 
the Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 
1963, as amended (2 U.S.C. 60), shall be ex- 
cluded in converting such employee's rate of 
compensation under this subsection, but such 
employee’s rate of gross compensation shall 
be increased by $540 (which shall be con- 
sidered to be an increase under such section 
106(b)) for each such increment. 

“(c) In any case in which the rate of com- 
pensation of any employee or position, or 
class of employees or positions, the com- 
pensation for which is disbursed by the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, or any maximum or 
minimum rate with respect to any such em- 
ployee, position, or class, is referred to in or 
provided by statute or Senate resolution, and 
the rate so referred to or provided is a basic 
rate with respect to which additional com- 
pensation is provided by law, such statutory 
provision or resolution shall be deemed to 
refer, in lieu of such basic rate, to the per 
annum gross rate which an employee receiv- 
ing such basic rate immediately prior to the 
effective date of this section would receive 
(without regard to such statutory provision 
or resolution) under subsection (b) on and 
after such date. 

() (1) On and after the effective date of 
this section, the aggregate of the per annum 
gross rates of compensation of employees in 
the office of a Senator shall not at any time 
exceed 

“$167,400 if the population of his State is 
less than 3,000,000; 

“$180,000 if such population is 3,000,000 but 
less than 4,000,000; 

“$190,800 if such population is 4,000,000 but 
less than 5,000,000; 

“$200,700 if such population is 5,000,000 but 
less than 7,000,000; 

“$211,500 if such a is 7,000,000 but 
less than 9,000,000; 
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“$224,100 if such population is 9,000,000 but 
less than 10,000,000; 

“$236,700 if such population is 10,000,000 
but less than 11,000,000; 

“$249,300 if such population is 11,000,000 
but less than 12,000,000; 

“$261,900 if such population is 12,000,000 
but less than 13,000,000. 

“$274,500 if such population is 13,000,000 
but less than $15,000,000. 

“$287,100 if such population is 15,000,000 
but less than 17,000,000; or 

“$300,600 if such population is 17,000,000 
or more. 

“(2) Within the limits prescribed by para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, Senators may 
fix the number and the rates of compensa- 
tion of employees in their respective offices. 
The salary of an employee in a Senator’s 
Office shall not be fixed under this paragraph 
at a gross rate less than $1,080 per annum 
or in excess of $14,400 per annum, except 
that (i) the salary of one employee may be 
fixed at a gross rate of not more than $18,- 
180 per annum, (ii) the salary of one em- 
ployee may be fixed at a gross rate of not 
more than $22,320 per annum, (iii) the 
salary of one employee may be fixed at a 
gross rate of not more than $23,400 per an- 
num, and (iv) the salary of one employee 
may be fixed at a gross rate of not more 
than $24,480 per annum. A Senator may es- 
tablish such titles for positions in his office 
as he may desire to designate, by written 
notification to the disbursing office of the 
Senate. 

“(e) (1) Subject to the provisions of para- 
graph (3), the professional staff members of 
standing committees of the Senate shall re- 
ceive gross annual compensation, to be fixed 
by the chairman ranging from $14,220 to 
$22,320. 

“(2) The rates of gross compensation of the 
clerical staff of each standing committee of 
the Senate shall be fixed by the chairman as 
follows: 

“(A) for each committee (other than the 
Committee on Appropriations), one chief 
clerk and one assistant chief clerk at $6,120 
to $22,320, and not to exceed four other 
clerical assistants at $6,120 to $10,620; and 

“(B) for the Committee on Appropriations, 
one chief clerk and one assistant chief clerk 
and two assistant clerks at $15,840 to $22,320; 
such assistant clerks as may be necessary at 
$10,800 to $15,660; and such other clerical 
assistants as may be necessary at $6,120 to 
$10,620. 

“(3) No employee of any standing or select 
committee of the Senate (including the ma- 
jority and minority policy committees and the 
conference majority and conference minor- 
ity of the Senate), or of any joint committee 
the expenses of which are paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, shall be paid at 
a gross rate in excess of $22,320 per annum, 
except that— 

(A) two employees of any such committee 
(other than the Committee on Appropria- 
tions), who are otherwise authorized to be 
paid at such rate, may be paid at gross rates 
not in excess of $23,400 per annum, and one 
such employee may be paid at a gross rate 
not in excess of $24,480 per annum; and 

“(B) seventeen employees of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations who are otherwise au- 
thorized to be paid at such rate, may be paid 
at gross rates not in excess of $23,400 per an- 
num, and one such employee may be paid at 
a gross rate not in excess of $24,480 per 
annum. 

For the purpose of this paragraph, an em- 
ployee of a subcommittee shall be considered 
to be an employee of the full committee. 

“(f) No officer or employee whose compen- 
sation is disbursed by the Secretary of the 
Senate shall be paid gross compensation at 
a rate less than $1,080 or in excess of $24,480, 
unless expressly authorized by law. In any 
case in which the fixing of any salary rate in 
multiples as required by this section would 
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result in a rate in excess of the maximum 
rate specified in this subsection, the rate so 
fixed shall be reduced to such maximum rate. 

“(g) The first sentence of section 106(b) of 
the Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 
1963, as amended (2 U.S.C. 60j) is amended 
to read as follows: ‘An employee to whom 
this section applies shall be paid during any 
period of continuous service as such an em- 
ployee additional gross compensation (here- 
inafter referred to as “longevity compensa- 
tion”) at the rate of $540 per annum for 
each five years of service performed as such 
an employee during such period.’ 

“(h) Section 5533(c) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“*(c)(1) Except as provided by paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, unless otherwise au- 
thorized by law, appropriated funds are not 
available for payment to an individual of pay 
from more than one position if the aggregate 
amount of the basic pay from the positions 
exceeds $2,000 a year, and if— 

“*(A) the pay of one of the positions is 
paid by the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives (in the case of employees receiving 
basic rates of compensation); or 

“*(B) one of the positions is under the 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol. 

%) Unless otherwise authorized by law, 
appropriated funds are not available for pay- 
ment to an individual of pay from more than 
one position if the aggregate (gross) com- 
pensation from the positions exceeds $5,987 
a year, and if the pay of one of the positions 
is paid by the Secretary of the Senate or the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives (in 
the case of employees receiving single per 
annum rates of compensation). 

“(i)(1) The paragraph under the heading 
‘Administrative Provisions’ in the provisions 
relating to the Senate in the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1958 (2 U.S.C. 
72a-4), is repealed. 

“(2) The paragraph relating to the author- 
ity of Senators to rearrange the basic salaries 
of employes in their offices in the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1947, as amended 
(2 U.S.C. 60f), is repealed. 

“(3) The paragraph imposing limitations 
on basic and gross compensation of officers 
and employees of the Senate appearing under 
the heading ‘Senate’ in the Legislative Ap- 
propriation Act, 1956, as amended (2 U.S.C. 
60a note), is repealed. 

“(4) The paragraph relating to rates of 
compensation of employees of committees 
of the Senate, contained in the Legislative 
Appropriation Act, 1956, as amended (2 U.S.C. 
72a-la, is repealed. 

“(5) The joint resolution entitled ‘Joint 
Resolution providing for a more effective 
staff organization for standing committees 
of the Senate’, approved February 19, 1947 
(2 U.S.C. 72a-1), as amended, is repealed. 

“(6) Section 4(f) of the Federal Employees 

Increase Act of 1955, as amended, is 
repealed. 

“(j) The rate of compensation of each tele- 
phone operator on the United States Capitol 
telephone exchange and each member of the 
Capitol Police, whose compensation is dis- 
bursed by the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be converted to a gross rate 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
section. 

“(k) This section shall be effective from 
and after August 1, 1967.” 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as the 
Senator knows, in the past the stationery 
allowance has been a bone of contention 
in this bill. Should the money not used 
to purchase stationery go to the indi- 
vidual Member of Congress, or should it 
revert to the ? 

When I went to my office this morn- 
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ing, I had a notice from the Senate's fi- 
nancial clerk that the amount of my 
stationery allowance for the fiscal year 
just ended this July 1 was $3,000. 

I spent for stationery $1,563.90 and 
had a balance in the account of $1,436.10 
on July 1. 

I was given the option of taking that 
money for my own use or returning it to 
the Treasury. 

Ever since I have been a Senator, that 
money has always been returned to the 
Treasury. It is my feeling that any 
money appropriated or made available 
to a Senator for stationery should be 
used for stationery. 

I have wondered about the authority 
under which it was possible for Members 
of Congress to convert unused stationery 
funds to their personal use. 

I find that the transcript of hearings 
on the legislative appropriations bill for 
fiscal year 1967, at the bottom of page 
21, traces the legislative history of the 
Stationary Account back to the 1868 De- 
ficiency Appropriation Act. Here is the 
pertinent language, which supposedly 
gives the authority for commuting un- 
used stationery funds to the Members 
personal account. 

In this appropriation act there was con- 
tained a provision which reads as follows: 

“Provided that from and after the third 
day of March 1868 no Senator or Represent- 
ative shall recelve any newspapers, except 
the Congressional Globe, or stationery or 
commutation therefor, exceeding $125 for 
any one Session of Congress.” 

2 U.S.C 41 ANNOTATION 

Now, this proviso is a basis, appears to be 
the basis from the codifier’s annotation, for 
2 U.S.C. 41 which reads that “no member or 
delegate is entitled to any allowance for 
newspapers”. 

It is also the basis for the commutation 
that we have been making since. 


Is that a correct statement? 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is a statement 
of fact. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Where is the law 
that expressly permits that action? Is 
there any other provision in the law that 
permits a Senator to withdraw for his 
own personal benefit the unused amount 
of his yearly stationery allocation. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is it. There is 
nothing else as far as I can tell, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
think the law ought to be amended be- 
cause this language amounts to almost 
nothing insofar as law is concerned. It 
merely limits the amount of funds avail- 
able to Members for newspapers and sta- 
tionery. I suppose the fact that the 
money cannot now be used for news- 
papers gives rise to the proposition that 
this language is also the basis for the 
commutation of stationery funds. 

If the money is not all used for the 
purchase of stationery, the assumption 
is that one can take the cash balance and 
pocket it if he wants to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That has been the 
case for 100 years, whether it is right 
or not. 

So that the Recorp will be complete, 
the Senator from Louisiana brought this 
matter before the Senate at the time the 
legislative reorganization bill was being 
considered. There was a rollcall vote on 
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the matter, and the Senator prevailed by 
a lopsided vote of 59 to 18. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act is 
now before the House of Representatives 
for consideration, and I am told—not- 
withstanding some pessimistic state- 
ments that have been made regarding 
that subject—that there is a good prob- 
ability that the bill, in one form or an- 
other, will be considered by the House in 
this session. 

I would trust that this would take care 
of the matter which bothers the Senator. 

I personally would not like to see any 
change made in the pending bill with 
relation to this matter, because I am 
pretty well convinced that since it would 
also relate to Representatives, the House 
conferees would not be disposed to accept 
any provision the Senate might put in 
the bill. They might not even be willing 
to discuss the matter on the ground that 
it is a matter for consideration by the 
House Administration Committee. 

I point out for the Record that the 
Senator has expressed his opinion before 
on this matter, and his opinion has pre- 
vailed. There is fair assurance that, 
within the comparatively near future, 
the condition about which he complains 
will no longer obtain. 

Mr. ELLENDER, I have no intention of 
offering an amendment. What I was at- 
tempting to do was to bring to light the 
law that permitted this to be done. From 
what I can see, there is no actual law on 
the subject. It simply has been a custom 
that has been practiced, as the Senator 
has said, for almost a hundred years. I 
think it is wrong, because any time the 
Senate appropriates—as it does now in 
the pending bill—$3,000 per year, any 
part of that money that is not used for 
the stated purpose of buying stationery 
should revert to the Treasury. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I should like to ask 
the Senator a question. Do I recall cor- 
rectly that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, which was incor- 
porated in the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act, provided that if within 30 days 
after the end of the fiscal year, a Senator 
could produce receipts showing that he 
had purchased stationery from sources 
other than the Stationery Room, in a 
different amount than shown in the sta- 
tionery account, he could be reimbursed 
for the amount? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not recall the 
exact wording, but I would have no ob- 
jection whatever if a Senator desired to 
buy stationery for official purposes 
whether he bought it from the Station- 
ery Room in the Senate Office Building 
or anywhere else. 

Mr. BARTLETT. In his home State, for 
example. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If he used it to pur- 
chase stationery which is used in his offi- 
cial business, I would have no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am now informed 
that this is the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Louisiana, which was 
adopted by the Senate on March 6 last. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I said, I would 
have no objection to outside purchases. 
I am arguing against the practice of 
Members collecting the balance of their 
stationery account which has not been 
used, and converting it for personal pur- 
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poses. I understand that some buy news- 
papers. It would seem to me that under 
the language I have just read, that would 
be prohibited, particularly since the ref- 
erence to allowing the purchase of news- 
papers was deleted from the language in 
1913. 

I would have no objection to the use 
of this fund for other purposes, provided 
Congress agrees to it. But I do not think 
it right for us to appropriate for each 
Senator, and for each Member of the 
House of Representatives, $3,000 per year 
for stationery, and then allow half of it 
to be used for stationery and the other 
half pocketed. When I say “pocketed,” I 
mean drawn out, considered as income, 
income tax paid on it, and anything you 
please, done with it. I do not believe Con- 
gress ever intended that to be the case. 

I understand that the rule in the House 
is that on the day Congress convenes, a 
Representative withdraws his $3,000 and 
does what he wishes with it. It goes to 
his bank account. If he wants to purchase 
stationery, he can do so; if he does not 
want to purchase stationery, he does not 
have to do so. 

I believe it is wrong for us to appro- 
priate a specific sum for a specific pur- 
pose and then for that purpose not to be 
followed. That is what I object to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. On March 6, 59 Sen- 
ators agreed with the Senator from Lou- 
isiana and only 18 disagreed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Notwithstanding 
that, I notice the withdrawals continue. 
In the last 3 or 4 years, in the report of 
the Secretary of the Senate, appear the 
names of those who have withdrawn the 
cash—that is, the cash balances that 
were due—left over from the amount 
allocated for stationery purposes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am glad the Sen- 
ator mentioned that. I am glad, particu- 
larly, because a myth has grown up that 
everything, or almost everything, about 
the fiscal affairs relating to Senators is 
concealed, is never made a matter of pub- 
lic record; and of course the facts are 
otherwise. 

The Senator from Louisiana has just 
pointed out a vivid illustration of this. 
If you have any money left in the account 
and withdraw it—I have been in favor 
of that for quite some time, having con- 
sumed all of it—your name appears in 
a book which is published, I understand, 
twice a year by the Secretary of the 
Senate. 

bon ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BARTLETT. So it is all there. The 
newspaper reporters can discover what 
has happened, and the public can there- 
by learn what has transpired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am glad that the 
Senator has clarified for us the author- 
ity for a Senator to retain whatever he 
does not spend. To my way of thinking, 
the authority cited does not give that 
authority. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Personally, I would 
say that it is a fairly weak authority up- 
on which to lean. 

par ELLENDER. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. BARTLETT. But there it is. 

I yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In line 
with what the Senator from Louisiana 
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has said, I, too, am disappointed that the 
House has not acted upon the Legislative 
Reorganization Act, which includes the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana. I was a cosponsor of that 
amendment, the purpose of which was to 
make it mandatory that any part of a 
stationery allowance which is not used 
for stationery, as defined under the law, 
would automatically revert to the Treas- 


ury. 

I agree fully with what the Senator 
from Louisiana has said. I do not believe 
it was ever intended that the unused bal- 
ance of this allowance would revert to the 
individual Members. 

In this connection, I am offering an 
amendment which is identical with that 
passed by the Senate in March, as a part 
of S. 355. This is the so-called Ellender- 
Williams amendment. The amendment I 
am offering today is identical with the 
other amendment, except that the dates 
have been changed to bring it in con- 
formity with the bill now before us. I 
hope that this amendment will be ac- 
cepted. Certainly, the Senate, having 
2 7 5 on it before, is on record in favor 

I send the amendment to the desk, and 
ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Han- 
RIS in the chair). The amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Delaware will 
be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I object. I should like 
to hear it all read, because we have had 
so many different suggestions, and I 
want to know which one is pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 42, between lines 4 and 5, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 106. (a) The paragraph under the 
heading ‘Stationery (revolving fund)’ in the 
appropriations for the Senate in title IV of 
the Foreign Aid and Related Agencies Ap- 
propriation Act, 1964 (77 Stat. 864; 2 U.S.C. 
46a), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: ‘The allowance for 
stationery shall hereafter be available only 
for (1) purchases made through the Senate 
stationery room of stationery and other of- 
fice supplies for use for official business, 
and (2) reimbursement upon presentation, 
within thirty days after the close of the fiscal 
year for which the allowance is provided, of 
receipted invoices for purchases elsewhere of 
stationery and other office supplies (exclud- 
ing items not ordinarily available in the 
Senate stationery room) for use for official 
business in an office maintained by a Sena- 
tor in his home State. Any part of the al- 
lowance for stationery which remains un- 
obligated at the end of the fiscal year 1968 
or any subsequent fiscal year shall be with- 
drawn from the revolving fund established 
by the Third Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1957 (71 Stat. 188; 2 U.S.C. 46a 1), and 
covered into the general fund of the Treas- 


“(b) The stationery allowance, as author- 
ized by law, for each Member of the House 
of Representatives and each Resident Com- 
missioner shall hereafter be available only 
for (1) purchases made through the House 
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stationery room of stationery and other of- 
fice supplies for use for official business, and 
(2) reimbursement upon presentation, with- 
in thirty days after the close of the session 
for which the allowance is provided, of re- 
ceipted invoices for purchases elsewhere of 
stationery and other office supplies (exclud- 
ing items not ordinarily available in the 
House stationery room) for use for official 
business in an office maintained by a Member 
in his home State. Any part of the station- 
ery allowance which remains unobligated 
at the end of the session for which it is 
available, beginning with the first session 
of the Ninetieth Congress, shall be with- 
drawn from the revolving fund established 
by the Legislative Branch Appropriation 
Act, 1948 (61 Stat. 366; 2 U.S.C. 46b 1), and 
covered into the general fund of the Treas- 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I wish to repeat that this 
amendment is identical with the provi- 
sions of the Ellender-Williams amend- 
ment which was agreed to earlier in 1967 
as a part of S. 355, the so-called Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act. The only 
change in the amendment which is now 
being offered and the amendment which 
was agreed to then would be to bring 
the dates into conformity with the fact 
that we are now in a new fiscal year. 
Other than that this is the same amend- 
ment. 

I believe the debate on this matter has 
been rather broad over a period of years, 
and it should not be necessary to repeat. 
This matter has been agreed to by the 
Senate on numerous occasions, includ- 
ing its adoption earlier in 1967. 

In order to save the time of the Sen- 
ate I am wondering whether the Senator 
from Alaska, who is in charge of the bill, 
is willing to accept the amendment. If 
he is willing to accept the amendment, 
as far as I am concerned, we can bring 
the debate to a close; if he is not willing 
to accept the amendment I will ask for 
a record vote on it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I re- 
gret to say to the Senator from Dela- 
ware that I cannot accept the amend- 
ment. The reasons for not accepting the 
amendment are twofold. In the first in- 
stance, this proposal was not considered 
either in the subcommittee or in the full 
Committee on Appropriations. Coupled 
with that is the fact that many of the 
items incorporated in the Legislative Re- 
organization Act were discussed within 
the subcommittee and the full commit- 
tee, and there were obvious needs for 
changes in this appropriation bill to 
conform with some of the provisions in 
the Legislative Reorganization Act. 
However, this amendment was not dis- 
cussed in committee. 

Before making my second point, I 
should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. Did I hear correctly when the clerk 
read the amendment that it covers 
Members of the House of Representatives 
as well as the Senate? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The other reason 
why I, as chairman of the subcommittee, 
do not believe I can accept the amend- 
ment is that from my understanding the 
House conferees would not accept any 
provision of this nature. It is obvious 
from what we understand that in all 
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likelihood the House conferees would 
say that they do not have the authority 
to discuss it and that it lies entirely 
within the discretion of the House Com- 
mittee on Administration. That being 
the fact, or so I believe it to be, I think 
it would be a gesture in futility for us 
in this body to try to impose on the other 
body our judgment as to how they should 
operate their business. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Why does 
not the Senator let us agree to the 
amendment and then it could be taken 
up with the House conferees. The Sena- 
tor may be pleasantly surprised; the 
House conferees may be very enthusiastic 
for the amendment—or at least they 
should be. Let us give them a chance. 
If the House conferees will not accept 
that portion of the amendment which 
affects their stationery allowance cer- 
tainly we would want it to apply to the 
Senate. However, I have a feeling that 
the House may be more interested in ac- 
cepting this amendment than the Sena- 
tor realizes. This amendment has merit. 

Not only would the amendment, as 
drafted, provide for payments for sta- 
tionery at the stationery store, but also 
if office supplies as described under the 
rules were purchased elsewhere the pro- 
posal would provide for routine reim- 
bursement to the Member from the dis- 
bursing office. A Member could get re- 
imbursed for actual expenditures either 
in the stationery store in Washington or 
back home in any stationery store. It 
would provide for complete reimburse- 
ment for all stationery expenses. 

However, whatever is left over at the 
end of each fiscal year would automati- 
cally revert to the Treasury as is pres- 
ently the custom with all other expense 
allowances of Members of Congress; such 
as, the Western Union allowance, the 
telephone allowance, the travel allow- 
ance, and so forth. Of course, all of those 
allowances are available only when they 
are actually paid out. 

If the money is not used, if it is not 
spent for the purpose allocated, it would 
revert to the Treasury. That is all that is 
provided in this measure. There have 
been questions raised, as the Senator 
from Louisiana pointed out, that the 
present rules may not be broad enough 
and that Members should be allowed to 
buy newspapers and charge that expense 
to stationery expense. That point would 
come within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

This bill deals only with appropria- 
tions, and this is a limitation as to how 
the money being appropriated can be 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Do I understand that 
the amendment as drawn and submitted 
applies equally to the allowance in the 
Senate and in the House of Representa- 
tives? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Under those condi- 
tions I would hope that the chairman of 
the subcommittee would accept this 
amendment. 

I recognize there are different inter- 
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pretations of the existing law. Senators 
have been uniformly told by the staff of 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
the Disbursing Office that we are entitled 
to the commutation of any unexpended 
allowance, and many of us have claimed 
it. ° 

The Senator from Florida has felt 
that the subscription to newspapers in 
his home State and the payment for film 
for television and clips for radio should 
be covered, and are covered by this mat- 
ter, because this particular section of 
the law enacted nearly 100 years ago was 
enacted long before these more recent 
means of communication had been 
worked out. 

This is really a communications allow- 
ance for Members of Congress. The 
Senator from Florida hopes that this en- 
tire question can be clarified by the able 
committee, so well handled and headed 
by the distinguished Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT] in conference with the 
other body; and if not, in this particular 
conference that the subject will be 
cleared up before this question comes up 
again, because every Member of the 
Senate has been embarrassed one way or 
another by the continued existence of 
this question. 

The Senator from Florida feels the 
entire allowance is hopelessly inadequate 
to cover all of the things it is supposed 
to cover: stationery, stationery for our 
newsletters, the envelopes for our news- 
letters, the clips for radio, the television 
films, the subscription for newpapers— 
all of these things having to do with our 
communication with our people back 
home. The Senator from Florida hopes 
that clarifying language will finally be 
enacted into law. With that in view, he 
respectfully asks his distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee to accept this 
amendment and let us see what can be 
worked out. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, with 
respect to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Delaware, I said that it 
had not been discussed in full committee 
or subcommittee and I had not talked 
to any member of the committee con- 
cerning it. Since then, I have had an 
opportunity to discuss the matter with 
the ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee, the distinguished Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL], and as a 
consequence of our discussion of this 
subject, the committee will accept the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, for my- 
self, and Senators MONDALE, BAKER, 
BAYH, Brooke, Case, CLARK, GRIFFIN, 
GRUENING, HARRIS, HART, HATFIELD, 
JAVITS, KENNEDY of New York, Lone of 
Missouri, MCINTYRE, MUSKIE, PERCY, 
Sponc, and WILLIAMS of New Jersey, I 
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send to the desk an amendment to the 
legislative appropriations bill of 1968, 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 36, line 10, strike out “$167,400" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$190,800”. 

On page 36, line 12, strike out “$180,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$203,400”. 

On page 36, line 14, strike out “$190,800” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$214,200”. 

On page 36, line 16, strike out 8200, 700“ 
and insert in lieu thereof 8224, 100“. 

On page 36, line 18, strike out “$211,500” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$234,900”. 

On page 36, line 20, strike out “$224,100” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$247,500”. 

On page 36, line 22, strike out “$236,700” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$260,100”. 

On page 36, line 24, strike out “$249,300” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$272,700”. 

On page 37, line 1, strike out “$261,900” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$285,300”. 

On page 37, line 3, strike out 8274, 500“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “$297,900”. 

On page 37, line 5, strike out 8287, 100“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “$310,500”. 

On page 37, line 7, strike out “$300,600” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$324,000”. 

On page 37, lines 17 and 18, strike out “the 
salary of one employee may be fixed at a 
gross rate of not more than $23,400” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the salaries of two em- 
ployees may be fixed at gross rates of not 
more than $23,400”. 

On page 3, line 24, strike out “$18,054,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$20,254,000”. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment to the legis- 
lative appropriation bill for fiscal 1968 
is to enable every Senator to pay for the 
legislative assistance which was author- 
ized by the legislative reorganization bill. 
Senators will recall that last year the 
House of Representatives passed similar 
legislation. We are approximately 1 year 
late now. 

THE NEED FOR ADDITIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
ASSISTANCE NOW 

Mr. President, we all know that cur- 
rent staff allowances are grossly inade- 
quate to the crushing congressional 
workload. We are now considering a $170 
billion Federal budget, thousands of bills, 
enormously complex and dangerous in- 
ternational problems, and major domes- 
tic programs sought by the President. In 
addition, we must determine which pro- 
grams should go forward and which must 
be postponed to avoid a major budget 
deficit. 

Neither the executive branch nor any 
major business operation would attempt 
to make these vitally important decisions 
with the meager staff assistance Senate 
allowances now provide. It would be the 
worst kind of false economy to fail to 
provide modest additional staff allow- 
ances to help us in making these multi- 
billion-dollar decisions. 

Every Senator knows how difficult it is 
to keep track of the scores of bills re- 
ported by the subcommittees and com- 
mittees of which he is a member and the 
hundreds of significant bills reported to 
and enacted by the Senate during every 
session of Congress. 

In fact, no Senator can possibly attend 
all the meetings and hearings of the com- 
mittees and subcommittees of which he 
is a member since two or more subcom- 
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mittees frequently meet simultaneously. 
Until it becomes possible for a Senator 
to be in two places at once, we need more 
staff to monitor committee proceedings 
and other legislative developments and 
analyze and report to us about them. 

The job of a U.S. Senator, I submit, is 
to legislate—not only to be an ombuds- 
man, not only to serve the needs of his 
constituents—but the main purpose of 
a U.S. Senator is to legislate. 

Existing staff allowances seriously in- 
hibit the ability of a U.S. Senator, par- 
ticularly if he happens to be a junior 
Senator, to do this most effectively. 

Mr. President, I recall so well my first 
year in the Senate when I sat on the 
Committee on Space and Aeronautical 
Sciences, the executive branch came in 
to present their request for a multi- 
billion-dollar authorization, and rank on 
rank of $50,000 to $100,000 a year con- 
sultants testified, with rank upon rank 
of the highest paid executive personnel, 
six or seven rows of them, ready to 
present why we, the legislative branch, 
should, in effect, rubberstamp the exec- 
utive proposal. 

What did we have on our side, sup- 
posedly an equal branch of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment with the executive department? 

We had three professional staff mem- 
bers on the committee. They are good 
people. They are good secretaries. Each 
Senator up there, in order to handle this 
complicated presentation, had only a 
notebook about this multibillion-dollar 
proposal, but was supposed to be able to 
stand up and question, direct, give seri- 
ous thought to, innovate, implement, 
and criticize the authorization of bil- 
lions of dollars. It was just impossible 
to do so. 

It is impossible today, I submit, to do 
the proper job if we do not have the 
proper supporting personnel, 

Last year, the House of Representa- 
tives, recognized the complete inade- 
quacy of existing staff allowances to 
meet the demands of the mammoth leg- 
islative burden. In the legislative appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1967, the House 
voted every Member an additional clerk- 
hire allowance of $7,000 basic per year— 
which was, relatively speaking, more 
than I request for the Senate. This in- 
creased the basic clerk-hire allowance 
by more than 27 percent for every Mem- 
ber of the House. The Senate also in- 
creased its clerk-hire allowances last 
year, but by a maximum of 8 percent, 
and by only 3.8 percent in the case of the 
majority of Senators. 

This minimal increase in Senate clerk- 
hire allowances was hardly adequate to 
the legislative needs of more Senators. 
Recognizing this, the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of the Congress— 
ably headed by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monron- 
Ey]—recommended that every Senator 
receive an additional staff allowance of 
$23,400 annually for the purpose of hir- 
ing a legislative assistant. The Senate 
adopted this provision as part of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act we passed 
by a vote of 75 to 9 this spring. 

There is the rub, Mr. President. This 
additional allowance will not become 
available until 30 days after the reor- 
ganization becomes law. And the reor- 
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ganization may not become law for 
another full year, 

Unfortunately, the chances for House 
action on the Reorganization Act during 
this session of Congress—which is al- 
ready half over by any measurement— 
appear dim. After exhaustive considera- 
tion by the Senate, the bill was referred 
to the House Rules Committee on March 
9. It was the subject of only one hearing, 
on April 11, and has not been formally 
considered since. Every sign points to 
prolonged consideration of the bill in 
the House. 

The Congressional Quarterly, in its 
June 9, 1967, issue No. 23, pages 975, 976, 
977, and 978, heads up its article on the 
reorganization bill with this heading: 
“House Outlook Dim for Legislative Re- 
organization Bill.” 

Let me quote one paragraph from page 
978. This is at the conclusion of the 
article on the reorganization bill. The 
paragraph is entitled “Outlook”: 

Judging from all indications, House Demo- 
crats will not accept S. 355 as passed by the 
Senate. Although even the Senate version 
cannot be considered, according to most 
analysts, to be a comprehensive reform meas- 
ure, it touches too many sensitive spots in 
House committee procedures, in the hier- 
archy of the House and in longstanding prac- 
tices to gain wide support. Substantial 
changes in the bill appear to be mandatory 
if the bill is to be brought up for floor action 
at all. 


In the July 7 issue of Congressional 
Quarterly, No. 25, which just came out 
this morning, on page 1147, there is an 
even more pessimistic report of what is 
going to happen to the reorganization 
bill. I read from the middle of that para- 
graph, under the caption, “What Con- 
gress Has Done: Congressional House- 
keeping.” It reads as follows: 

The Senate spent six weeks in sporadic de- 
bate on a relatively mild Congressional Re- 
organization bill (S. 355) which was ap- 
proved March 7 after Senators had acted on 
75 floor amendments. By early July, however, 
the bill was still 1 in the House 
Rules Committee, where it was opposed by 
influential and senior House Members. Moves 
were afoot to water down the bill to satisfy 
powers in the House, but whether this could 
be accomplished to gain passage in 1967—or 
at all—was anybody’s guess. 

Eventual House approval of the bill 
may require a great deal of substantive 
amendment of its provisions, certainly 
leading to a long and difficult House- 
Senate conference. Not until 30 days 
after both Houses accept the conference 
report will the additional $23,400 become 
available to any Senator. 

Last year, at the time that the House 
of Representatives passed its amendment 
authorizing money for a legislative as- 
sistant for each Member of the House of 
Representatives, I proposed a similar 
amendment to provide a similar legisla- 
tive assistant for each Member of the 
Senate. At the request of the senior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], I 
did not force that amendment to a vote. 
I withdrew it on the ground that the 
legislative assistant proposal was needed 
as an inducement to secure Senate ap- 
proval of the Reorganization Act. 

I would like to quote some of the lan- 
guage of some Senators in that debate at 
that time, first of all myself, summariz- 
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ing what I felt was the principal need. 
I said: 


I think it is high time that Congress face 
the fact that it has lost pace with the 
executive branch in providing itself with the 
necessary manpower to analyze and criticize 
administration recommendations for legis- 
lation. 

Every Senator's staff is greatly overbur- 
dened in just trying to keep track of legis- 
lation and constituent matters. Too little 
time is left for the members of any Senator's 
staff for really critical analysis of adminis- 
tration programs. Practically no time is left 
to either a Senator or his staff to research, 
organize, and propose constructive legisla- 
tive programs. Yet this body, the Congress, 
is supposed to be the branch of the Federal 
Government which proposes legislation. 


I am reading from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, volume 112, part 13, page 17470: 

Mr. STENNIS. I walked into the Chamber 
just a few minutes ago, but I am familiar 
with the subject matter, and I heard the 
statement of the Senator of Oklahoma. I 
want to express my interest in the subject 
matter and say to the Senator from Okla- 
homa and members of the subcommittee 
that I think they have done an outstanding 
job in recognizing so clearly this need and 
making a recommendation in connection 
with it. I shall strongly support it when it 
comes before us as a matter of legislation. 
I am entirely in sympathy with the purpose 
of it. It is a “must.” 

We operate at a disadvantage. We come 
into session every January, when we have a 
budget of over $100 billion, when we have 
many laws already in operation, and more 
laws proposed that go into every facet of 
the economic, political, and every other 
phase of the lives of the people of the en- 
tire Nation. We must have someone who 
is interested in legislation as a career, who 
is willing to stay with it year after year. This 
proposal is a step forward in trying to reach 
that problem. I support it. 

However, I think the Senator from Mary- 
land would be wise not to press his amend- 
ment. I see in the report some reference 
to the fact that there may be a delay in the 
recommendation; for instance, committees 
of the Senate and House might be divided. 


Mr. President, I did not press for this 
amendment in the last fall’s or this 
spring’s supplemental appropriation bill, 
because the Senator from Oklahoma 
said they still needed time. But I am 
pressing today, because the need for 
some legislative help, which was acute 
last year, is no less critical this year. In 
fact, the executive branch salary scales 
are so much higher than ours in the 
Senate, that competition for top person- 
nel is sometimes impossible within cur- 
rent allowances. Within the last 6 
months, for example, two key members 
of my own staff have been offered com- 
parable jobs in the executive branch at 
salaries considerably in excess of what 
I am able to pay them. 

I do not think the Senate of the United 
States wants to default legislative leader- 
ship to the executive branch for still an- 
other year, while the House decides what, 
if anything, to do about the Reorganiza- 
tion Act. Or should we provide, on an 
interim basis, the funds for legislative 
assistance we have already voted to 
authorize through that act? 

PROVISIONS OF THE AMENDMENT 


The amendment I offer would simply 
appropriate for 1 year an additional 
$23,400 in clerk-hire allowance for the 
use of every Senator. This amount is 
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equal to the sum we authorized for a 
legislative assistant in the Reorganiza- 
tion Act. Should the reorganization 
emerge from the House and go to a 
successful conference before next year, 
funding of its legislative assistant pro- 
vision can simply be amended so as to 
take effect upon expiration of the legis- 
lative appropriation with which we are 
dealing. Thus there will be no overlap of 
funds. 

I submit that this amendment will not 
delay the Reorganization Act. When I 
offered a similar amendment last year 
to this same bill, Senator Monroney, 
floor manager of the bill as well as chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of the Congress, prevailed 
upon me not to dress it to a vote, lest it 
imperil the Legislative Reorganization 
Act. He said: 

I am dedicated to the need for such a staff 
member, and at the earliest practicable date, 
but it should not interfere with the overall 
considerations of the entire Reorganization 
Act. 


I wholeheartedly support the reorga- 
nization bill and, along with 74 other 
Senators, voted for it. I would do nothing 
to subvert this important reform. I with- 
drew my amendment last year because 
Senator Mowroney thought it might 
jeopardize final approval of the bill. 
However, now that the Senate has passed 
the Reorganization Act there is no rea- 
son for Senators to wait to get the legis- 
lative assistance nearly everyone agrees 
we desperately need. 

Providing these funds for the Senate 


among certain Members about the 


bill. These are House problems 
only the House can solve. Pro- 
these essential legislative assist- 
ance funds for the Senate now will not 
affect House action one bit. 

I might add, Mr. President, that in the 
House of Representatives the request for 
a legislative assistant was never included 
in the reorganization bill. They passed 
on that issue before the reorganization 
bill ever passed the Senate. They passed 
theirs 18 months ago. 

In any case, no Senator’s support for 
the reorganization bill will be dimin- 


Senator supports the bill now, he will 
support it just as strongly if we provide 
him more legislative help now. If he op- 
poses the bill, nothing we do now will 
change his mind. 
SENATORS WILL USE THESE FUNDS FOR 
ADDITIONAL LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANCE 


One other objection made against this 
amendment does not restrict the funds to 
hiring a legislative assistant whereas the 
Reorganization Act’s provisions would. 
Thus the funds this amendment theoret- 
ically would provide may be used for 
other personnel purposes, such as more 
stenographers or clerical help. 

To continue to deny the essential leg- 
islative help to all Senators now for fear 
that a few will not make use of it neither 
serves the national interest nor is it fair 
to the overwhelming majority of Sena- 
tors who desperately need this help now. 

In any case, now that the Senate has 
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passed the reorganization bill, the objec- 
tion that these funds could be used for 
other than legislative purposes is no 
longer valid. This legislative appropria- 
tions bill we consider today is for 1 year 
only. If the reorganization takes effect 
before next June 31, the conference 
committee can merely tie the effective 
date of its legislative assistant provision 
to that date—the end of fiscal 1968. Thus 
as this legislative appropriation lapses 
next year, the similar Reorganization Act 
provision would become effective. I trust 
the Appropriations Committee will make 
the necessary adjustment in clerk-hire 
allowance next year, if, in fact, the Re- 
organization Act becomes law before 
then. 


CONCLUSION 


In short, the need for action to pro- 
vide every Senator with added legisla- 
tive assistance is more urgent now than 
ever before. We should act now to pro- 
vide that help. 

Mr. President, a number of questions 
have been proposed by various Senators 
concerning my amendment, and I have 
endeavored to set forth a number of the 
more pertinent questions and my re- 
sponses, which I should like to read at 
this time: 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT THE LEGIS- 
LATIVE ASSISTANCE AMENDMENT 

1. Q. Why should Senators have more legis- 
lative assistance? 

A. The primary job of a Senator is to legis- 
late. Last year the Senate passed nearly 700 
bills and resolutions which became public 
law and considered countless others which 
did not. More than 3,900 bills and resolutions 
were introduced in the Senate alone last 
session and more than 18,500 in the House 
of Representatives. 

This year the congressional workload will 
not only be just as heavy, but it is compli- 
cated by the question whether to increase 
income taxes to meet the Vietnam war cost, 
increase social security taxes to increase 
benefits, and/or decrease federal spending on 
already authorized programs. If the Senate is 
to deal in an informed and effective manner 
on these delicate and difficult questions 
which so critically affect our economy and 
the well-being of every American, it must 
have the staff to do the job. 

Presently every Senator must hire such 
legislative assistance as he has from his 
clerk-hire allowance. To the extent he hires 
legislative staff, he is unable to hire other 
staff to meet the increasing demands of con- 
stituent mail and requests for services, to 
maintain effective liaison for his state and 
its local governments and organizations with 
federal agencies and to handle the countless 
other tasks facing every Senate office. 

Recognizing the inadequacy of present 
staff allowances to the legislative needs of 
each Senator, Section 326 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act passed by the Senate 
75-9 last March provided $23,400 for every 
Senator to hire a legislative assistant. That 
provision of the Reorganization Act was spe- 
cifically sustained by a 55 to 26 rollcall vote 
in the Senate on March 6, 1967. 

2. Q. Why not wait for the Reorganization 
Bill to pass the House? 

A. The Senate passed the Reorganization 
Bill on March 7. It was referred to the House 
Rules Committee on March 9. That com- 
mittee held one day of hearings three months 
ago, but has taken no further formal ac- 
tion on the bill. There is no prospect of im- 
minent House action to pass the bill. In fact, 
it is quite possible the bill will not pass the 
House this session. 

In a June 9 article entitled “House Out- 
look Dim for Legislative Reorganization 
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Bill,” Congressional Quarterly reported that 
the bill “is stalled in the House Rules 
Committee” on account of House objec- 
tions to some of its provisions, and that, 
even if the bill is watered down enough to 
secure House approval, “Differences may be 
irreconcilable, unless the Senate recedes to 
House amendments.” Thus a long and diffi- 
cult conference must be expected even after 
the bill eventually passes the House. 

3. Q. How does the Legislative Assistance 
Amendment work? 

A. The Amendment would increase every 
Senator's clerk-hire allowance for one year 
by $23,400—the same amount the Reorga- 
nization Bill would already be providing 
Senators had the House passed it. 

Since enactment of the Reorganization 
Bill is unlikely in the foreseeable future, the 
question facing Senators is simply whether 
they wish to wait indefinitely for the staff 
allowance they had already authorized in the 
Reorganization Bill. This proposed amend- 
ment will provide the additional funds im- 
mediately. 

4. Q. Will the proposed Amendment di- 
minish the chances of the Reorganization’s 
passage? 

A. The Reorganization Bill passed the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 75 to 9. Its problems in the 
House derive from deep-seated objections by 
influential House members to some of its 
provisions. Nothing the Senate does about 
providing itself sufficient staff now will af- 
fect the chances of the Reorganization Bill 
in the House or in the Senate if a Confer- 
ence on the bill succeeds. As a matter of fact, 
the House itself increased its clerk-hire al- 
lowance by 27-30% last year to meet the in- 
creasing congressional workload. 

5. Q. What will the Amendment cost? 

A. The Amendment provides a $23,400 ad- 
dition to every Senator’s staff allowance. The 
Reorganization Bill Report estimated the 
cost of the comparable Reorganization Bill 
provision at $2.2 million a year, or $22,000 
per office, on the practical theory that not 
every Senator would spend the whole 
amount. (By inadvertance, my original letter 
to you about this amendment indicated this 
cost figure would be the figure used in the 
amendment, The actual amount authorized 
by the Reorganization Bill was $8,460 basic 
or $23,244 gross. The Legislative Appropria- 
tions Bill converts all basic figures to gross 
figures this year, however, producing a gross 
of $23,400 for $8,460 basic. Therefore the 
higher figure of $23,400 will be used in the 
amendment.) 

6. Q. Why not use the language of the Re- 
organization Bill restricting the use of the 
funds to the hiring of a legislative assistant? 

A. That would be “legislating on an ap- 
propriation,” forbidden by Senate rules, and 
be subject to a point of order. 

7. Q. Won't some Senators use the funds 
for hiring non-legislative staff, such as secre- 
taries? 

A. The question is whether all Senators 
should be denied these urgently needed 
funds because a few might use them to hire 
additional clerical help they need. 

In any case, the appropriation is for a 
single year which has already begun, If the 
Reorganization is passed before next July, 
its legislative assistant provision can be 
simply made effective as of the beginning of 
next year, and the funds provided by this 
amendment earmarked in next year's legisla- 
tive appropriation for that use. 

8. Q. Doesn't the Legislative Appropriation 
Bill, in converting a Senator’s basic salary 
scales to gross amounts, provide additional 
funds for some Senators? 

A. Yes, for some. But at least five Senators 
will have their present payrolls reduced on 
August 1 by the conversion, Others, who for 
one reason or another are not presently 
spending their full basic allowance, will find 
they have less money under the new bill 
than they have today. For example, a Sen- 
ator from a state of 3 to 4 million people 
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who presently has an unexpended balance 
of $6,000 basic and a present gross payroll 
of $166,000 would have about $183,000 to 
spend for staff if he paid the unexpended 
$6,000 to one additional staff member today. 
Under the new system he will have only 
$180,000—a $3,000 annual loss. Thus, the 
need for this amendment is increased, not 
decreased, for many Senators by the conver- 
sion of basic to gross salary scales in this 
year’s Legislative Appropriation Bill. 

9. Q. Has the House provided similar 
assistance to its Members? 

A. Yes. Last year, through this same bill. 

The House increased the basic clerk-hire 
allowance of every Member by $7,000—an 
actual minimum amount of at least $19,220. 
This increased the clerk-hire allowance of 
each House Member by 27 to 30%. The 
Senate also increased its clerk-hire allow- 
ances last year, but by a maximum of 8%. 
Most Senators received an increase of only 
3.8%. 

The practical benefit of last year's in- 
crease will be significantly reduced for a 
number of Senators and eliminated alto- 
gether for some by the conversion of basic 
allowances to gross allowances proposed in 
this year’s Legislative Appropriation. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. MONDALE, I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland for 
his leadership on this issue. I think it is, 
in its way, one of the most important is- 
sues to face this Congress, because it 
deals with the fundamental issue of 
whether the legislative branch is to be 
able to deal effectively with the many is- 
sues that come before it. It recognizes, as 
have many outside independent studies, 
that one of the big crises in American 
government is the inability of the legisla- 
tive branch to adequately deal with the 
many issues that come before it. That 
situation, in turn, I think, is traceable to 
the limited staffs made available to Sen- 
ators and Representatives. I believe that 
is why the pending amendment is of such 
importance. 

Does the Senator from Maryland be- 
lieve that the exceptionally heavy de- 
mands on the time of Senators necessi- 
tates the highest quality, most compe- 
tent staffs available to assist with legis- 
lative committee duties? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Absolutely. As the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr, 
SyMInctTon] pointed out to me, the Con- 
gress of the United States is constantly 
being criticized for inaction, for lack of 
knowledge, for failure to assert initiative 
in the legislative field, for always waiting 
for the executive branch to move first, 
for not proposing our own legislation, for 
not taking the initiative. 

Here is one way, at least, that we can 
try to bring the legislative branch up to 
a par with the executive, and reassert the 
old basis of quality of the three branches 
of Government. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the legis- 
lative branch is just as important as the 
executive or the judiciary, and that we 
ought to have the tools with which to 
work. 

Mr. MONDALE. I thank the Senator 
from Maryland for that answer, with 
which I wholeheartedly agree. 

I suppose that I am a typical Senator. 
I have three legislative committee as- 
signments, and one special committee 
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assignment, to the Select Committee on 
Aging. 

I serve on 12 subcommittees. Each of 
those subcommittees and each of the 
committees has before it, at all times, 
matters involving the spending of bil- 
lions of dollars; profound issues of Fed- 
eral, State, and local relationships; 
issues of human rights, social develop- 
ment, and social advance; issues involv- 
ing the relative status of this country 
in the aeronautical and space age, and 
the strength and vitality of the American 
economy—the question, for example, of 
how we are to deal with what I call 
the retirement explosion, which is 
caused by better health and better living 
standards—and the whole spectrum of 
the quality of life in America. 

I ask the Senator from Maryland 
whether he feels that, as the workload 
each of us must bear to deal with these 
issues increases, we have, today, ade- 
quate staffs to do the quality of work 
which one would expect and require, on 
all occasions, of the Senate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Unless a Senator is 
fortunate enough to be in the senior 
segment of the Senate with the resources 
of a powerful committee or subcommittee 
at his beck and call, he is not in a 
position to do justice to the legislative 
programs presented by the legislative 
branch. 

Junior Senators are not in a position 
to provide the initiative, imagination, 
and critical oversight which is so neces- 
sary on the part of every legislator in 
doing his job. 

It is not right to have to act on multi- 
billion dollar authorizations when they 
are laid on the desk and brought up for 
action without a Senator, or at least a 
trusted staff member, having the oppor- 
tunity to go over the matter. 

Too many Senators are doing just 
that. 

There is no possible human way for 
a Senator such as the Senator from 
Minnesota or myself or any Senator to 
know the facts about even the principal 
appropriation bills without some type of 
legislative assistance. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I am 
glad that the Senator from Maryland 
pointed out the difference which might 
exist between a new Senator, or a Sen- 
ator who for one reason or another does 
not chair a committee or subcommittee, 
and a Senator who does chair such a 
subcommittee or committee to which a 
staff is assigned and selected by the com- 
mittee. 

It does create a difference which is lit- 
tle recognized on the outside. 

It is quite apparent here. It is a mat- 
ter of substantial importance to a Sena- 
tor. It is a distinction which is not jus- 
tified. 

Certainly each Senator has enormous 
responsibility to his State and country. 
He must be able to deal with the prob- 
lems before him. 

This is a distinction that should not 
exist, and the only way that I know of 
to do away with this distinction is to 
create the post of additional legislative 
assistant. 

That is exactly what we sought to do. 
It is the reason why I think the Senator 
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from Maryland was correct in offering 
his amendment. 

At this point, the chances that the 
amendment will be agreed to do not look 
as bright as we had hoped. 

Am I correct in my understanding that 
in the last Congress the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted itself an additional post 
of legislative assistant at a time when 
the Senate did not do so? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is correct. 

I offered this amendment last sum- 
mer as an amendment to the Legislative 
Appropriations Act for the fiscal year 
1967. At that time the House of Repre- 
sentatives added funds for a legislative 
assistant for each House Member. 

At the request of the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], I withdrew the amendment at 
that time, although I felt that I had a 
majority of the Senate with me. I was 
asked to withdraw the amendment be- 
cause Senator Monroney said it might 
jeopardize the passage of the reorganiza- 
tion bill in the Senate. 

The Senate did pass the reorganiza- 
tion bill with a vote of, I think, 75 to nine 
this past spring. The House has already 
had its legislative assistant for almost a 
year, through its additional clerk hire. 

As pointed out in the Congressional 
Quarterly, it is even possible that not 
even a watered-down reorganization bill 
will be passed this year. 

Mr. MONDALE. The President has re- 
quested approval by Congress of a budget 
that is approximately $170 billion. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MONDALE. Would it not make 
sense to allocate a modest increase in 
funds with which to provide Congress 
with the staff necessary to maintain an 
understanding and comprehension of 
what this vast budget involves and all of 
the policies underlying it? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MONDALE. If we did so, what 
percentage of that budget would we use 
if we had an assistant? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It would be approxi- 
mately one one-hundred-thousandth 
of 1 percent for each Senator or one 
one-thousandth of 1 percent for the en- 
tire U.S. Senate. 

Mr. MONDALE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland for his 
fine leadership in this field. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
honored to be a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment. However, I think politically that 
a showing of an intelligent application 
to our jobs far outweighs the feelings 
of some people concerning the size of the 
salary or the number of assistants. 

We serve as 100 Senators with the 
fate of the world in our hands, and we 
render our best judgment. 

That is why the people sent us here. 
They expect us to use our best judg- 
ment and to stand up and defend our- 
selves against those who oppose what 
our best judgment dictates. 

That is the type of amendment offered 
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by the Senator, and I am very honored to 
support it. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, can the 
Senator inform me of the ratio of the 
staff on the standing committees as be- 
tween majority and minority representa- 
tion? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am sorry. I do not 
have the figures. 

Mr. PEARSON. My question rather 
suggests the answer. I do not know 
whether it is factually so, but I imagine 
it is about 10 to 2. 

On many committees, such as Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations, and the 
other committees, as far as I know, the 
staff serves both the majority and mi- 
nority representation equally well. 

The amendment of the Senator, if 
agreed to, would be of great advantage 
to the minority Members of the Senate. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It would be. I am very 
honored to have many distinguished 
minority Members as cosponsors. 

Mr. PEARSON. I am not a cosponsor, 
but I certainly intend to support the 
amendment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland, and the Senator from 
Minnesota, who is a cosponsor of the 
amendment. 

I think this would answer one of the 
greatest needs of the Senate today. 

Does this need for staff not grow more 
acute as the population of a State 
increases? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It certainly does. I can 
see how great it is in Maryland. I 
shudder to think what it must be in the 
more populous States, States such as 
New York, Texas, and Michigan. 

I know what it is in my relatively small 
State. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. With 10,700,000 
eo the problems increase many- 

old. 

I refer to the table on page 6 of the 
report. The Senator will notice in the 
tabulation on page 6 that a certain 
amount of money is provided a Senator 
with which to run his office, but if a 
Senator represents a State with a popu- 
lation, such as is the case in my State, 
he would only have about 50 percent 
more money than would a Senator repre- 
senting a State with less than 3 million 
population. 

This is wholly inadequate to do the 
job of Senator of the United States. 

I commend to the Senate the book, 
“Congress Needs Help,” by Dr. Philip 
Donham and Robert J. Fahey, with an 
introduction by David Brinkley, which 
was published by Random House, New 
York, 1966. I shall read a few lines 
from the foreword by David Brinkley, as 
a predicate for a question to the Sen- 
ator. In the foreword, Mr. David 
Brinkley says: 

In the beginning, they said Congress 
would make the laws and the President 
would execute them. That is still the idea 
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and it is still a good one, but after all these 
years it has turned out that the Presidents 
are better able to do their job than the 
Congresses are able to do theirs, and so it 
has turned out the Presidents try, often 
successfully, to do both. 


That is, to make the laws and exe- 
cute them. 

We have, then, what amounts to a pro- 
found revision of our Constitutional sys- 
tem. It came almost without our noticing 
it, and certainly without anyone deliber- 
ately planning it, but it simply is the his- 
tory of governments that whoever has power 
and does not use it does not keep it. And 
that also is the history of Congress. 

It has great power, more than any other 
branch of the government. But effective use 
of power or leadership certainly requires 
change to accommodate to the changes in 
society. A leadership institution that fails to 
change will become an interesting and per- 
haps charmirg irrelevance, like the founder 
of the hardware business now grown into 
a huge corporate enterprise, an elderly gen- 
tleman whose oil portrait hangs in the board 
room, who mouths nineteenth-century 
platitudes, who is ceremoniously honored 
for his early achievements and always 
remembered on his birthdays but otherwise 
ignored. 

Congress has not yet reached this state 
of honored irrelevance, but it is moving to- 
ward it ani unless it makes some changes 
in itself, it will shortly arrive. 


Does the Senator agree with that 
statement? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I agree with the state- 
ment. I believe that is the crux of the 
debate, the crux of the amendment—the 
need to make Congress a coequal branch 
with the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH, It is absolutely 
impossible to get the information and to 
do the work without qualified staff as- 
sistants to help us, is it not? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is completely im- 
possible. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I understand 
that the executive branch has over 3 
million civilian employees. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. And the legisla- 
tive branch, the supposed coequal 
branch, has 5,000 employees for 535 
Members of Congress—435 in the House 
and 100 in the Senate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. So with an aver- 
age of less than 10 employees per Mem- 
ber of Congress, we say that we are a co- 
equal power with the branch that we 
give 3 million employees, not count- 
ing the military, and we give those em- 
ployees the salaries which are said to be 
needed to retain that personnel. We 
raise their salaries above those of our 
staffs, and enable the executive branch 
to hire our staffs away, as it constantly 
does. Does the Senator agree? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. In the book 
“Congress Needs Help,” by Dr. Philip 
Donham and Robert J. Fahey, in which 
they talk about many things, including 
mainly the staff to do the work, appears 
this statement: 

What it has recommended, as will be seen, 
is that within its existing power structure 
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Congress make some changes that will help 
it do better the job it wants to do. I em- 
phasize that because from the beginning of 
this project, the understanding among all of 
us involved was that we were not trying to 
see how Congress could be made more liberal 
or more conservative or more of anything 
except more effective in doing the work the 
Constitution assigns to it and the work it 
wants to do and the country needs it to do. 


Is that not the crux of the matter? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. It is not to make 
Congress more liberal or more conserva- 
tive, but to enable each Congressman to 
do the work that the people elected him 
to do. 

Mr, TYDINGS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I quote further 
from the book: 

Had we proceeded otherwise, the Arthur D. 
Little report would have been received as 
just one more complaint from the left or 
the right and soon dismissed. There are al- 
ready several organizations devoted, they say, 
to making Congress more effective. But they 
all define an effective Congress as one ideo- 
logically leaning their way—that is, efiec- 
tively liberal or effectively conservative. They 
are, therefore, ineffective themselves. They 
are lumped in with all the other ideological 
interest groups in a city perhaps oversupplied 
with them. Arthur D. Little’s report is con- 
cerned only with how Congress could make 
efficient use of the modern techniques of 
information, communication and manage- 
ment, It is not concerned with ideology. 


Is that not the purpose of the Sena- 
tor’s amendment? The amendment is not 
concerned with ideology, but is designed 
to enable the Senate to be an effective 
part of the Government and to exercise 
and to have the power it is intended to 
have under the Constitution. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is the purpose of 
the amendment. 

I thank the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The same need 
is pointed out in “U.S. Senators and 
Their World,” a political science study, 
by Donald R. Matthews, published by the 
University of North Carolina Press, at 
Chapel Hill, in 1960, and “Professional 
Staffs of Congress,” by Kenneth Kof- 
mehl, part of the Purdue University 
Studies, Humanities Series, 1962. 

They point out that Congress is losing 
its power, its status, and its capability to 
do its job, because we will not hire the 
necessary people to do the work for us. 

A few years ago 20,000 bills were in- 
troduced in one session of Congress, and 
5,000 bills were passed in 2 years. 

It is utterly impossible for a Senator 
to know what is in all those bills, and it 
would be utterly impossible with the one 
legislative assistant that the amendment 
of beg Senator from Maryland would pro- 
vide. 

I am amazed at the modesty and the 
smallness of the Senator’s amendment, 
but I realize it is so small because of 
the problems involved. He realizes that if 
he proposed an amendment to give us the 
staff we need, it would not be adopted. 
It is similar to sampling the water in a 
pool. Do not put your entire toe in the 
water, but touch it with the big toe. The 
Senator has touched the water with the 
big toe. I hope we will not wipe it off, but 
will let a little water stay on the end 
of the big toe of this amendment. 
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Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr, PERCY. I commend the Senator 
from Maryland for his leadership in this 
area. I am happy to cosponsor the 
amendment. 

I know that some Senators have gained 
a modest amount of funds as a result of 
the legislative appropriation bill. I come 
from a State of 10,700,000 people, and 
I should like to report to the Senator that 
I have just been notified by the financial 
clerk of the Senate that as of August 1, 
I must cut my payroll by $2,000. It is 
impossible to cut my payroll by $2,000, 
when I have not seen my own paycheck 
since I began my service in the Senate. 
I have put it into a special fund which 
is used for salaries, and which has been 
supplemented in the last 6 months by 
other personal funds necessary to main- 
tain an office to carry out the responsi- 
bilities I am dutybound to uphold. 

The mail in our office has run upward 
of 2,500 letters a day. Unless I am to 
start a campaign to have people write to 
their Representative, rather than to their 
Senator, I shall have to somehow main- 
tain a staff to answer those letters; be- 
cause every letter comes from a citizen 
in my State who is concerned with mat- 
ters in which his Senator should become 
involved, and the writer should be in- 
formed of the position of the Senate or 
of my position with respect to those 
matters. 

Also, as a freshman Senator from the 
State of Illinois, I have been assigned by 
the Senate to some 13 committees or 
subcommittees of the Senate, and I 
know that I am not able to fulfill the 
responsibilities assigned to me, simply 
because we do not have adequate staff to 
carry out the responsibilities. 

As the ranking Republican member 
on the Subcommittee on Small Business 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I would like to do many things 
for the small businessmen of this 
country. Many of the provisions of our 
present legislation should be researched 
and looked into, but I am not able to 
take the initiative, simply because the 
legislative assistance provided in my 
office—even though it is strongly sup- 
plemented by additional funds—is in- 
adequate to do the job. 

I can attest to the fact that the best 
possible investment of funds would be 
to give the Senators an additional legis- 
lative assistant, to provide the kind of 
staff that is required so that the Sen- 
ator can carry out his responsibilities. 

I commend the Senator from Mary- 
land for initiating such an amendment, 
which is not particularly popular with 
constituents unless they understand that 
a modest investment at this level can in 
the end result in a Senator, who is deal- 
ing with multibillion-dollar problems, 
doing a much better and a more consci- 
entious job than he could do otherwise. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I re- 
gretfully rise to speak against the 
amendment pending before the Senate 
at this time. 

I think it would be a tragedy to forgo 
what was accomplished after 7 weeks 
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of debate by the Senate on a congres- 
sional reorganization reform bill, and 
after dozens of rollcall votes and amend- 
ments on various items where the Sen- 
ate worked its will in an effort to provide 
for better reorganization of our body. 
There were many things which Senators 
did not particularly like but which they 
felt were absolutely necessary if we are 
to reform and reorganize ourselves into 
an efficient body. 

I believe that one of the finest parts 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
was the unanimous recommendation by 
the bipartisan committee of 12 mem- 
bers who studied this matter on behalf 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate for the employment of a legisla- 
tive assistant. 

Let us get the language correct. This 
is provision for a legislative assistant. 
There was to have been provision for a 
legislative assistant who would be able to 
help us in that job which we are sent 
here to do, which is to consider all ele- 
ments which enter into the passage of 
legislation—what the legislation is about, 
the cost to the Federal Government, the 
desirability, and the reasons for its pas- 
sage. However, through either an acci- 
dent or a mistake in spelling the Tydings 
amendment has language that changes 
the legislative assistant“ that the 
Congress overwhelmingly endorsed to 
legislative “assistance,” which takes 
away the skilled, able, competent expert 
that was required to be hired for this 
specific job after long discussion and 
consideration by the committee and the 
Senate. The change has been to legisla- 
tive assistance which would permit the 
employment of whatever clerical help we 
want instead of a legislative assistant. 

We could have a very high level man, 
as would be needed by the Senator from 
Maryland, who is a Senator of ability 
and understanding, to substitute for us 
in committee hearings, listen to testi- 
mony, and be able to brief us about a 
situation where we might have three 
other committee meetings to attend that 
day—someone who would be able to ad- 
vise us on the aspects of the legislation 
and the effect of weeks or months of 
hearings on proposed legislation. 

Instead, we are asked to tear out the 
requirement which the Senate voted for, 
which was the specific provision for a 
legislative assistant, and go to a program 
of hiring a lot of clerks, typists, secre- 
taries, robot operators and addresso- 
graph operators. We would be tearing up 
a major provision of the bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Of course, it can be 
said that Senators will not do that. They 
have been able to hire this man by for- 
going up to about $23,000 all along, and 
they may hire a group of stenographers, 
or they could hire a legislative assistant. 
However, they have not done it. The fact 
remains that during the 7 weeks that 
we spent in debating the bill—and other 
members of the committee have also re- 
iterated this—Senators wanted to be free 
of the obnoxious thing that people who 
have studied political science know to be 
a fact: We need an expert assistant; not 
a large number of people. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Would the Senator 
agree that the reason why it is impos- 
sible to have the exact language in the 
proposed amendment is that it would be 
legislating on a regulation, which is sub- 
ject to a point of order? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think that the 
Senator has the right, under Senate ap- 
propriation procedures, if he wishes, to 
hire these people as clerks, which we did 
not anticipate when we passed the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act. But if the 
Senator wanted to hire a batch of clerks 
and say that they are legislative assist- 
ants, the Senator has the authority, I 
believe, under the legislative appropria- 
tion bill to do it, or he may do it right 
and hire a legislative assistant. I think 
that we would be tearing up the main 
thing that we hoped to bring about: A 
package that was seriously studied for 
over a year by a joint committee and on 
the floor of the Senate for some 7 weeks 
and which Senators understood when 
they voted. There was tacit agreement to 
abide by the joint legislative activity 
and to take our bill up, when action is 
completed in the House, and put it into 
conference and accept the amendments 
we thought good and reject those which 
we thought bad. 

Now, the Senator is in a hurry and I 
do not blame him. The Senator from 
Maryland is a very able and competent 
Senator. He lives a bus ride from a ma- 
jor group of his constituents. He must 
have a very busy office. I know he does 
because he has an important position 
on the Committee on the Judiciary and 
other committees. However, to rush into 
this new proposition and hire so many 
stenographers and clerks—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I shall yield to the 
Senator in a moment. I did not interrupt 
the Senator. The Senator spoke for near- 
ly an hour and I enjoyed hearing him 
and did not interrupt him. I shall be 
happy to yield in a moment. 

We are now asked on an appropriation 
bill to chuck this measure because we 
want our Christmas presents in July. 
We are to take this action on the basis 
that somebody wrote in the Congres- 
sional Quarterly that the bill does not 
have a chance in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. None of the Congressmen, the 
majority leaders, or the leaders over there 
in the Committee on Rules, or the Joint 
Committee on Legislative Reorganization 
have been quoted as being responsible 
for this story or the belief that this bill 
is dead in the House of Representatives. 
My information from members of the 
joint committee and the leadership of the 
House of Representatives is that they 
are going to pass the bill. 

The big ruckus that is going on is 
whether the Committee on Rules would 
have a voice in the establishment of 
House rules. The joint committtee, Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, 
concurred in by the Senate on a pro 
forma basis in the Reorganization Com- 
mittee, wrote new House rules governing 
committee procedures. It is my under- 
standing that Representative BOLLING 
of Missouri, a member of the Committee 
on Rules, has written a bill which has 
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the consensus of the Committee on Rules 
of the House of Representatives, which 
is a powerful body and does not like to 
lose jurisdiction. They have rewritten 
many of the prevailing House rules on 
procedure. It is my understanding that 
there is a likelihood that this will be 
supported by the Committee on Rules as 
an amendment to the Reorganization 
Act and, having completed that, there 
are very few points of difference between 
the Senate and the House bills. 

I do not know why we have to rush 
into this simply because a few of us— 
and I do not yield to the Senator from 
Maryland in his need for additional as- 
sistance; I have the same pressure as 
other Senators—have a need for more 
clerical assistance. If the need is for 
clerical assistance, why not propose leg- 
islation providing the clerical assistance 
which is needed and save the big and im- 
portant matter of having a man of char- 
acter and caliber as a legislative assist- 
ant, and not bring in an open-door in- 
vitation with much in the statement 
that it does not really meet the require- 
ments or the payroll, as they would 
wish. 

Everyone knows that our legislative 
duties require some degree of expertise, 
and there is required someone who can 
act at times when we cannot be present 
in three or four committee hearings at 
the same time when there may be such 
an important task as marking up a bill. 

I am happy to yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Is it not a fact that 
when the reorganization bill does pass 
and the conferees can agree on a reorga- 
nization bill, that my amendment, if 
adopted, would be, in effect only 1 year, 
and thereafter the Senator would have 
the language he wants? 

I rely on the integrity of the Senate. 
If we get the reorganization bill, fine. We 
supported it. It was July 22 last year 
when it was decided to wait. We passed 
a supplemental last fall and this spring. 
We waited. It is now July. I cannot for 
the life of me see how adoption of the 
amendment by the Senate would affect 
in one iota the action of the House Rules 
Committee or the House Members. They 
already have their legislative assistants. 
How would adoption of the amendment 
imperil in one iota what happens to 
the reorganization bill? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator sat, as 
I did for 7 to 8 weeks and listened to the 
various attacks on the Legislative Re- 
organization Act. Many things in it were 
not popular, including the registration 
of lobbyists. There were many other 
things which were hard medicine to take. 
Iam saying that if we take out this one 
item which will so strongly benefit Mem- 
bers of the Senate in the work they need 
to do, we are going to find precious little 
pressure to get through a Reorganization 
Act at all. 

I, as a working member of that com- 
mittee, refuse to take the responsibility 
of saying that there is any reasonable 
chance that we will perfect a Reorgani- 
zation Act if this matter is stricken from 
the bill requiring the legislative assistant 
to be a man of some competence and 
some expertise, and turn loose this 
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$23,400 salary which can be spread 
around, among messenger boys, letter 
folders, stenotypists, and others of that 
kind. 

I hope we could have—as we did man- 
age to get in the first Reorganization 
Act—these administrative assistants for 
Members of Congress. Most of us find 
that we would be lost without the able 
and specific assistance we get from them. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY., I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for yielding to me. I want to make it 
clear that I completely agree with the 
expressions just made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma. I think 
that adoption of the amendment would 
do what he has suggested—that is, re- 
duce the strength behind the reorganiza- 
tion bill as passed by the Senate and re- 
duce the eagerness of Senators to get a 
reorganization bill passed by Congress. 
The particular item we are now dis- 
cussing was one of the favorite items of 
many Senators, and one which many 
Senators felt they most needed. I realize 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma, and the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota who was the minor- 
ity leader on the bipartisan committee 
which worked out this reorganization 
bill, stood on the floor of the Senate for 
7 weeks before they could get a bill 
passed, and until they had disposed of 
some 75 amendments. 

I do not want to do anything to re- 
duce the chance of their efforts becoming 
effective. I think that is exactly what we 
would do, in the first instance, in the 
Senate, if we adopted this amendment. 
We know that the bill will be materially 
changed in the House. But, aside from 
that, and more important right now, is 
the effect of adopting such an amend- 
ment by the Senate upon the House of 
Representatives. 

I have listened to this debate. I had not 
intended to participate. I listened to my 
good friend the Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. Monpae] a short time ago say that 
he did not think the reorganization bill 
was going to pass in the House, that he 
wanted this measure badly, and there- 
fore he was supporting the amendment. 
If he thinks that, what are we going to 
expect to be told by those in the House— 
and there are a good many there, and 
they are in high places there—who op- 
pose the bill? 

I think it will materially reduce the 
chance of consideration and passage of 
the reorganization bill by the House. 

I agree so completely with my good 
friend that I must say this, if he will 
permit me to say a few words more, that 
I do not believe the Senate can, in justice 
to its fine Members who worked out 
the reorganization bill, take this action 
against their advice, and against their 
knowledge of how this would affect the 
whole picture. 

My recollection is that the able com- 
mittee worked more than a year on 
bringing out this reorganization bill with 
Members of the other body who worked 
with them. 
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I remember clearly that we debated 
the measure for 7 weeks. I marveled at 
the patience of the Senator from Okla- 
homa, the Senator from South Dakota, 
and other members of the committee 
who labored so long on getting some- 
thing done here in the Senate. 

If we start to whittle away on it now, 
taking the things which we most ar- 
dently desire, we could take everything 
that applies solely to the Senate in just 
that way. 

Would we not materially reduce the 
enthusiasm of those who support the bill 
in the House of Representatives and 
materially increase the optimism of 
those who are trying to beat it and would 
feel that they will be able to beat it 
there? 

I think we will do a great disservice to 
our own committee and to the Senate 
itself, which has adopted the reorgani- 
zation bill by a very heavy vote, if we 
adopt this amendment, which is ad- 
mitted to be one of the most eagerly 
desired reforms so far as the Senate 
is concerned in the whole length and 
breadth of the reorganization bill. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Oklahoma will insist stoutly upon his 
position. 

I shall certainly support him strongly. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I appreciate very 
much the support of the distinguished 
Senator from Florida, because it means 
a great deal. The measurement of his 
wisdom on this point is even more im- 
portant. 

I agree very much that we will be 
sending out a signal, loud and clear, 
that the Senate has abandoned all hope 
of reorganizing Congress, that it has 
taken to the lifeboats, that we will all 
row for ourselves, that we have to have 
a few messenger boys, clerks, letter 
mailers, or stamp lickers, in the office 
instead of a well-qualified, able, and 
competent legislative assistant to be our 
alter ego to attend committee meetings 
when it is impossible for Senators to do 
so. 
I think the Senate can wait a little 
while before it surrenders, before it 
throws in the sponge. The Senate is the 
greatest legislative body in the world 
and the House is the next greatest delib- 
erative body in the world. It has the 
competence or should have the com- 
petence without panicking to then re- 
organize itself and bring about an im- 
provement in the way it handles its busi- 
ness in the Senate. 

The effort today to scuttle the bill 
and get out what we can and junk the 
rest will not be a credit to the Senate or 
to Members who, I feel, do not under- 
stand the implications that action in 
favor of this amendment would bring 
about in the opinion of those who follow 
the proceedings of Congress, who are 
students of government and political 
science, or even those who understand 
the normal economy of congressional or- 
ganization. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will 
colleague yield to me? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MONDALE. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague for yielding to me. I 
believe the Senator will recall that I 
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was one of those who supported him 
throughout the fight for congressional 
reform. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator was 
very effective, too. 

Mr. MONDALE. I very much believe 
that my colleague performed a magnif- 
icent role and continues to do so in 
seeking reform in Congress. I applaud 
him for it. 

What I find difficult to understand is 
why adoption of the Tydings amend- 
ment would, in any way, interfere with 
the adoption of the Congressional Re- 
form Act, now bottled up in the House 
Rules Committee, as I understand it. 

The Senate has passed the Congres- 
sional Reform Act. It can do it again. 
Our problem is that this is the best op- 
portunity to add that legislative assist- 
ant. If the Congressional Reform Act is 
not passed, we will still have the neces- 
sary and substantial assistants that we 
so desperately need to perform our 
responsibilities. 

I have never understood why the 
adoption of the Tydings amendment in 
any way would reduce the chance of 
adoption of the Congressional Reform 
Act. 

As I have stated before, the problem 
is in the House. The House has already 
added assistants for its Members in a 
previous Congress. I find it difficult to 
understand why this matter has any 
bearing. 

Would the Senator tell me why? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think the Senator 
must know because he was in the Cham- 
ber during the 7 to 8 long weeks we were 
trying to pass the Reorganization Act. 
He knows the differing opinions of Sena- 
tors. He knows the great number of 
amendments which ranged from rule 
XXXII to lobbying registration, and many 
other items. This was one of the first 
pieces of the bill that directly assisted 
the Senator to carry forward his work. 
Every Senator knows this. The Senate 
was united on this one thing. 

Strip this away from the Reorganiza- 
tion Act and, in effect, I might say, we 
will be serving the ice cream and no one 
is going to eat the spinach. This is about 
the situation we are in. 

I can tell Senators, based on experi- 
ence I have had in this Chamber, that the 
Reorganization Act will be just as dead 
as a doornail if this provision comes out 
of the bill. I do not propose to see it 
come out if I can in any way persuade 
the Senate that that is the situation. 

If I were a Member of the House and 
I saw the Senate reach in and grab this 
$23,400 and turn it over to stenographers, 
instead of the experts we need, I would 
say the bill is dead. Why bother us about 
broadcasting? Why bother us about open 
sessions of Appropriations Committees? 
Why bother us with all of that? Dump 
it, and we are through, because the Sen- 
ate has already done it.” 

This is the choice we have to make. 
Are we so eager to take advantage of 
the necessary added help, the way the 
Senate has provided, by changing a fund 
restricted to legislative assistants, a man 
or perhaps a woman who would be able 
to help a Senator in the legislative job he 
needs, to money for answering the mail 
or doing the necessary tasks that natu- 
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rally fall on a Senator’s office? We have 
a choice to make. We are at a crossroads. 
If we choose to have this extra amount 
for a stenographer or perhaps an occa- 
sional legislative expert or two—maybe 
some will do that—we should consider 
the Reorganization Act dead. 

It took 20 years after the first one 
in order to get started with another one. 
It is not all I hoped for, but it does do 
some good. It will be a long time before 
we will be able to find anyone else to 
take that job on and do all the work, 
listen to testimony, listen to people who 
say how this shop“ should be run, have 
a bill passed, and then see it not enacted 
because we are too eager to take our 
share of the benefits of it, before the 
House can act in what must be a joint 
action of the two Houses of Congress. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEx. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado, 

Mr. ALLOTT. I agree with what the 
Senator has said about the reorganiza- 
tion bill; but would he not agree that, in 
the event the Senate desired to do this 
in the latter days of this session, it 
would be fully possible to do it, for ex- 
ample, on the first supplemental bill 
that came before the Senate? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. I did not hear him. 

Mr, ALLOTT. Would the Senator not 
agree that, if it were desired to do what 
is proposed here, it would be possible to 
do it in the first supplemental bill in the 
latter days of the session, when that bill 
came before the Senate? 

Mr. MONRONEY. A supplemental bill 
would be subject to amendment to pro- 
vide for additional help as much as the 
legislative appropriation bill would be. 
It certainly would be as open to such an 
amendment at that time, when the 
House had had more chance to work its 
will. The House has to work its will. It 
was not nearly as slow as the Senate was 
place. 
in getting the bill passed in the first 

Mr. ALLOTT. I understand the argu- 
ments the Senator uses in reference to 
the reorganization bill, and I am in sym- 
pathy with them. It was not a bill that 
was a very popular bill. A number of 
weeks were used in debating it on the 
floor, and it consumed much time. 

As the Senator will recall, I had a dif- 
ferent approach with respect to the ques- 
tion of legislative assistants than the one 
which the committee adopted. I realized 
the futility of trying to change the bill, 
and finally voted for the method which 
the committee itself brought out. But I 
say this, and I say it particularly to my 
friends on the other side of the aisle: 
Here is a legislative appropriation bill 
before us. We have a new chairman of 
that subcommittee, who has been a 
Member of this body for a long time. This 
is his first year as chairman of that sub- 
committee. I understand there was not a 
word of testimony before the committee 
on this item. I have not read all of the 
hearings, but I understand there was not 
a word of testimony on it before the com- 
mittee. 

I ask the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee if I am correct in that statement. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Now we ask a man who 
has undertaken the arduous task of 
chairmaning the subcommittee which 
considered this appropriation bill and 
brought it to the floor, without any hear- 
ings on that item, without any back- 
ground on it, without any testimony on 
it with respect to the specific needs, only 
generalities, to take this amendment on 
the floor and say we shall provide $23,400, 
or whatever the exact amount is. 

I say to my friends that the Senate is 
based on the supposition that the com- 
mittees do their work. The chairman of 
the committee and the ranking minority 
member, the Senator from California, I 
think have a right to consider the items 
with relation to this bill which properly 
come before them in committee. 

I do not know what I might do on a 
later bill if it came before us—on a sup- 
plemental bill, for example but I would 
think at this time, considering how much 
is at stake for the Reorganization Act, 
considering that many of us do want the 
opportunity to get some legislative as- 
sistants that we do not have, particu- 
larly in the skilled fields, and the sci- 
entific fields, for example, it would be 
very, very unwise to endanger the move- 
ment or passage of that bill in the House 
of Representatives. 

As far as I am concerned, I would cer- 
tainly be willing to listen to testimony on 
this matter when it came before the 
committee later. A supplemental bill will 
come before us sometime before we ad- 
journ. If the situation in the House were 
still in abeyance and stalemated—which 
we hope it will not be—then Members of 
the Senate could come before the sub- 
committee which is chairmaned by the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore]. Everybody knows he is a fair 
man and an openminded man. Then 
perhaps we could lay a foundation for 
this item, rather than just debate it in 
remarks made on the floor, because I 
think justifications for this additional 
amount should be a part of the record. 

But, more than that, I go back to one 
thing which I am afraid the Senate is 
getting away from in some things; and 
that is that the Senate cannot function 
unless it functions through its commit- 
tees. If the committees do not have an 
opportunity to take testimony, the op- 
portunity to cross-examine, then the 
record is not going to reflect accurately 
the situation the committee is trying to 
establish, and in effect we would pull the 
rug out from under the committee. 

For that reason, I shall vote against 
the amendment, not precluding its con- 
sideration later in this session. 

I am heavily swayed by my good 
friend and neighbor from Oklahoma 
with respect to the arguments about the 
reorganization bill, which we will hope to 
see over here, and I think the tangible 
help from it will be very great. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado for his 
very kind remarks. I agree thoroughly 
that there will be other opportunities, 
more appropriate at least, when the 
House has had a greater amount of time 
to consider the bill. I know the position 
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of the House is a very sensitive one, one 
that could be highly influenced by any 
action we would take here today, to in- 
dicate, at least to it, that we were aban- 
doning the idea and gutting the Re- 
organization Act. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Having listened 
to the statements made by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oklahoma, 
and having listened to the entire debate 
on this amendment, I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks of the Senator 
from Oklahoma. I think he has made a 
very valid and very strong argument 
against the adoption of the amendment, 
particularly at this time. I note that 
while the statement is made that this 
amendment would allow each Senator 
to hire one additional employee at a 
salary of $23,400 a year, a super-clerk 
of some kind, in fact the $23,400 is merely 
an addition to each Senator's staff allow- 
ance. A Senator, if he could find a person 
who was worth $23,400, could hire him 
and pay him that. Or, he could use the 
funds in any manner that he saw fit— 
to hire secretaries, messengers, and typ- 
ists, or spread it around among his pres- 
ent employees. 

I am unalterably opposed to this 
amendment. If it is adopted, I assure my 
colleagues and citizens of Ohio that this 
potential loss to taxpayers will be de- 
creased by at least the $23,400 which 
would be allotted to me. Very definitely, 
I shall not add to my senatorial staff the 
additional employee provided at a salary 
of $23,400 per annum if this amendment 
is adopted. I do not need to add this high 
salaried person to my office staff. 

Mr. President, this is not a trivial mat- 
ter. It would cost the taxpayers of this 
country an additional $2,340,000 a year. 
In addition to that, as the Senator from 
Oklahoma knows, there would be addi- 
tional costly fringe benefits. 

It happens that I represent one of the 
more populous States of the Union. 
Ohio has a population of 10 million. My 
view on this issue is just the opposite of 
that of my distinguished friend, the sen- 
ior Senator from Texas [Mr. Yarsor- 
oucH], as well as to that of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy]. I observe in the Congres- 
sional Directory that the State of Ohio 
is listed as having a larger population 
than the State of Texas, and a popula- 
tion of about 300,000 less than the great 
State of Illinois. The fact is that my 
State of Ohio today has a population of 
approximately 10,500,000. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I wish to con- 
tinue for a moment; then I shall be 
happy to yield to my distinguished 
neighbor. 

Mr. President, the President has asked 
that expenditures for all nonessential 
activities and programs be curtailed to 
help ease the budgetary strain, because 
of our Vietnam involvement, that is caus- 
ing $2.5 billion of taxpayers’ money to be 
blown up in smoke every month. Budget 
requests from every Federal agency are 
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being carefully scrutinized for areas in 
which they should be cut. The Congress 
has been asked to levy increased income 
taxes on individual citizens and on cor- 
porations. There are reports that this in- 
crease May even be more burdensome 
than the previously stated proposal of a 
6-percent surtax on all individuals and 
corporations. I agree with the senior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma that it seems un- 
conscionable at this time, and it is pre- 
mature, for us to vote ourselves an 
additional $2.5 million a year for staff 
allowances. 

If some Senators feel that, in order to 
fulfill their duties properly, they require 
additional staff help, I regret that situa- 
tion; because we all want to be good pub- 
lic servants. I voted for the legislative 
reorganization bill last March, although 
I really had some reservations about this 
particular authorization. But I voted for 
it, and I state to the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma that I am prepared to do so 
again. 

But it is my view that our present al- 
lowances for hiring staffs is entirely ade- 
quate and we should work a little harder 
and I think we can get by, in this grim 
era when American individuals and cor- 
porations are being very heavily taxed to 
meet the extraordinary expenditures due 
to our involvement in an ugly civil war 
in Vietnam, more than 500,000 young 
Americans have made an American 
ground and air war at a cost of many 
priceless American lives. 

Mr. President, I voted for the legisla- 
tive reorganization bill last March, al- 
though I had reservations regarding the 
authorization which it contains for ad- 
ditional clerk-hire allowance for Sena- 
tors. However, I felt that it was on the 
whole a meritorious legislative proposal 
and believed that this unnecessary pro- 
vision could be nullified in the proper ap- 
propriation bill. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has not yet acted on the legis- 
lative reorganization bill. Now we find 
a premature attempt to put one of its 
least meritorious provisions into effect. 

Mr. President, it is the view of the jun- 
ior Senator from Ohio that present al- 
lowances for hiring of senatorial staffs is 
entirely adequate. I find that the allow- 
ance provided for the Senators from 
Ohio and from States with similar popu- 
lations to be more than adequate. The 
fact is that I personally have never used 
the entire amount authorized to me. I 
doubt that it will be necessary for me to 
do so in the future. 

When I was first elected to the Con- 
gress in 1932 as Congressman-at-large 
from Ohio, Senators of the United States 
were allotted staff allowances which per- 
mitted the employment of four or five 
employees. Times have changed, and the 
demands on Members of Congress have 
grown immensely since that time. Today 
a Senator requires many more employees 
in order to fulfill his duties and respon- 
sibilities, but in my judgment our present 
clerk-hire allowance is adequate—in fact 
liberal. This amendment calls for an un- 
necessary ependiture of a huge sum of 
money. 

The ostensible purpose of this amend- 
ment is to enable Senators to hire an ad- 
ditional assistant at a salary of $23,400 a 
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year. The fact is that there is nothing in 
the amendment that would limit these 
additional funds for that purpose. For 
instance, the additional $23,400 clerk- 
hire allowance could be used to hire more 
secretaries or any other staff increase 
desired by a Senator. 

Under existing rules, each Senator is 
entitled to employ four people at a salary 
in excess of $18,000 a year; one at not 
more than $18,180; one at not more than 
$23,320; one at not more than $23,400; 
and one at not more than $24,480. There 
is no limit on the number of employees 
that a Senator may hire at salaries below 
$18,180 a year, as long as his total allot- 
ment is not exceeded. Frankly, I be- 
lieve these limitations are fair and ade- 
quate. I do not believe that the duties 
and responsibilities of a Senator of the 
United States have increased in the last 
2 or 3 years to an extent warranting an 
additional employee at a salary in excess 
of $23,000 a year, or the expenditure of 
taxpayers’ money for that purpose. 

Furthermore, should this amendment 
be adopted, we have every reason to ex- 
pect that the other body will surely adopt 
similar legislation, thereby greatly in- 
creasing the loss to taxpayers. I was glad 
to note that the appropriations for the 
legislative branch recommended by the 
Committee on Appropriations were be- 
low the budgetary estimate. It is fitting 
that the Congress should set an example 
for other Federal agencies and depart- 
ments to follow. To vote ourselves addi- 
tional taxpayers’ money for hiring em- 
ployees for our senatorial offices would, 
in my estimation, be an unneeded and 
unconscionable action at this grave pe- 
riod with our national budget greatly un- 
balanced. I urge that the amendment be 
defeated. 

I should like to support my personal 
friend, the junior Senator from Mary- 
land, who offers this amendment, and 
who spoke so glowingly about it. I should 
like to support the views of my neighbor, 
the senior Senator from Texas, whose 
problems, it seems to me, must be similar 
to the problems of the State of Ohio, be- 
cause our populations are just about the 
same. But I will not take second place 
to him regarding the workload placed 
upon me and concerning the volume of 
correspondence received by me. I be- 
lieve I have the most letter-writting con- 
stituency of any Senator. I try to answer 
their letters, and I try to do my job. I 
think we should exercise a little patience, 
stand with our committee in voting down 
this amendment, and patiently follow 
the leadership and guidance of the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma on this matter. 
I say to the Senator that I appreciate the 
argument that he has made. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio for his endorsement, and I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a brief colloquy 
with the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Yes, indeed, but 
do not tell me Texas is growing faster 
than the State of Ohio. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
am forced to overcome the Texan’s nat- 
ural reticence and rise to the statement 
of the Senator from Ohio that the popu- 
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lation of Ohio exceeds that of the State 
of Texas. I will admit that it was greater 
7 years ago, but that no longer happens 
to be the fact, and our population is now 
700,000 greater than that of Ohio. The 
State of Texas is proud of that fact, but 
it adds to the woes of a Senator trying 
to serve 1034 million people, and to ren- 
der that service on the basis of a formula 
set up many years ago, before the present 
rapid and easy communications and the 
present high literacy rate in this country. 

Mr. President, we are the most letter- 
writing people on earth. Americans re- 
ceive 80 billion pieces of mail a year— 
more than the rest of the world com- 
bined, both slave and free. The problems 
of Congress have grown immeasurably; 
and to try to communicate effectively 
with the people on the present modest 
budget is virtually impossible. 

Even before I came to the Senate, for- 
mer Senator Lehman of New York dili- 
gently tried to answer every letter he 
received. Being a wealthy man, he was 
able to hire enough staff to do the job. 
The amount of the payroll that he paid 
out of his own pocket was larger than 
the amount supplied by the Government. 

That is the problem that the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Percy] has told us 
about. He has said that he used his 
salary to hire people. However if one is 
not able to do that, he has an impossible 
situation. 

This relates only to Senate staff and 
not to the House staff. 

With all due respect to my good friend, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Ohio, I speak only to claim for my State 
what the people deserve since they are 
fourth in population among the States 
of the Union. 

The State of Texas has passed not only 
the State of Ohio in population but also 
Illinois. Because of the larger population, 
the problems are greater and we need 
more help to do the job that the people 
sent us here to do. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. There is no dis- 
pute between my distinguished friend, 
the senior Senator from Texas, and me. 
I am in the fortunate position of having 
my office located right next to the office 
of the Senator from Texas. 

I know that 7 years ago Ohio, accord- 
ing to the census at that time, had a 
population of approximately 9,700,000, 
and I believe that at that time the State 
of Texas had a population of approxi- 
mately 9,500,000. 

It is true, of course, that today the 
State of Texas has 500,000 more citizens 
than does the State of Ohio. However, it 
is difficult for me to believe that the 
Texas citizens write more letters than do 
the citizens of my State. 

The Senator and I know each other 
well, and I know what a busy office he 
maintains. I see the lights in his office on 
Saturday afternoons and frequently on 
Sundays. I see the crowds of people that 
come to see him. 

The truth, however, is that Ohio is only 
1 hour distant from Washington by jet 
plane. I am glad to have constituents 
come and give me the benefit of their 
views and their advice. Many of them do. 

I suspect that, while the population of 
the State of Texas has grown in the last 
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several years to the point where it ex- 
ceeds the population of the State of 
Ohio, I suspect that we each have ap- 
proximately the same number of callers 
from our respective States. 

I know that we devote a great deal of 
time in handling these affairs. I am 
sympathetic with the fact that the Sen- 
ator feels it necessary that this amend- 
ment be agreed to. However, I cannot 
concur in that view. 

I feel that we should wait until the 
reorganization bill has been enacted in- 
stead of now giving every Senator, 
whether he really needs it or not, an 
additional $23,400 for clerk hire that 
he can spend in any way he sees fit, and 
thus, in this critical and grim period, 
add approximately $2,340,000 to the 
already heavy burden of taxpayers. 

I will vote against the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, no Sen- 
ator is more in favor of congressional 
reorganization than I. I testified at great 
length before the Monroney-Madden 
committee. 

I supported a far more strenuous re- 
organization bill than the joint commit- 
tee came out with. I voted for the bill 
on the floor. If the measure comes back 
from conference in any kind of reasona- 
ble form, I will vote for it. 

The arguments made against the 
Tydings amendment make no sense at 
all. 

I have listened with interest to the 
comments made by the Senators from 
Florida, Oklahoma, Colorado, and other 
States. 

I cannot see that this proposal would 
interfere in any way whatever with the 
Passage or nonpassage of the reorga- 
nization bill in the House. 

As we all know, the bill is in durance 
vile in the House Rules Committee, and 
apt to stay there for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. The senior Members of the House 
of Representatives do not want the bill 
to be passed. 

Why should we let the House prevent 
us from having a legislative assistant, 
which most of us badly need? 

I could not follow the argument of the 
Senator from Colorado that there was 
not any testimony before the Committee 
on Appropriations. Of course there was 
no testimony given, and why should 
there have been? We had 7 weeks of de- 
bate on the measure on the floor of the 
Senate earlier in the year. 

The joint committee worked long and 
faithfully to create the bill in which the 
provision for a legislative assistant is a 
relatively minor but nevertheless a most 
useful part. 

I cannot conceive that this action 
which I hope we will take in supporting 
the Tydings amendment will influence 
the vote of a single Member of the House 
of Representatives. 

Together with some 30-odd additional 
Members of the Senate, I am up for re- 
election next year. I desperately need 
the additional money to put my staff to 
work on the legitimate legislative issues 
which will be called into controversy in 
Pennsylvania next year. 

If the pending amendment is agreed 
to, I shall spend every nickel of this 
money for an additional legislative as- 
sistant, whom I need very badly. 
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It is said that we could spend this 
money for clerk hire instead of a legis- 
lative assistant, and that is true. How- 
ever, it is also true that we could do the 
same thing under the other measure. 
So it makes no sense to vote against the 
Tydings amendment and wait for the 
reorganization bill, when we can do the 
same identical thing under the legisla- 
tive reorganization bill by a device so 
transparent that I think every Senator 
is aware of it. 

I hope very much that the Tydings 
amendment will be agreed to, because to 
me it is a most important matter to get 
additional legislative help for Members 
of the Senate who need it badly, and I 
need it desperately. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator explain how anyone will 
find it possible—and certainly not the 
Senator from Pennsylvania—to spend in 
that way the $23,400 that is specifically 
authorized. The section of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act so specifies— 
that it may not be spent for any other 
purpose than for a legislative assistant. 
It does not say assistance.“ 

I do not see how it can be done with- 
out violating the law, and I do not think 
that Senators are inclined to violate the 
law to get additional clerical hire. But 
this would be plainly the provision of 
$23,400 for any help that a Senator 
wishes to employ, whether in his home 
office or here or on the floor of the 
Senate or any place else. 

It would be wide open under the 
Tydings amendment. 

On a rollcall vote the Senate, by a vote 
of 26 to 56, voted down a proposal of 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER] to strike that very section of the 
bill, a part which would require this 
money to be spent specifically and only 
for legislative assistants. 

Mr. CLARK. The legislative history of 
the pending bill, resulting from the de- 
bate this afternoon, makes it very clear 
indeed that it is the intention of the 
sponsor of the amendment and those 
who support him, to have the money 
used for legislative assistants. 

It is true that we cannot legislate in an 
appropriation bill. 

The Senator from Maryland did not 
make it very clear that this money was to 
be spent only for a legislative assistant. 
I am confident that the overwhelming 
majority of the Members of the Senate 
will use it for the purpose which the 
Senator from Maryland intends it to be 
used for. 

To answer the other question, the Sen- 
ator knows full well that it is a perfectly 
simple matter, if the reorganization bill 
is passed, to designate somebody in your 
office as an additional legislative assist- 
ant, to take the money then and spend it 
for additional clerk hire. It is as simple 
as that. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I believe the Sena- 
tor is ignoring the plain declaration of 
law that requires this money to be spent 
specifically for the employment of a legis- 
lative assistant. You can upgrade a mail 
clerk to be a legislative assistant. But I 
do not believe many Senators wish to do 
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that. I have spoken with dozens of Sena- 
tors, and I believe many of them want 
stricken from the act the requirement 
that only a legislative assistant be hired. 

I believe that a large portion of this 
would go into clerical hire and not for 
the purpose for which it is designated in 
the Reorganization Act, and for which 
the Senator has written many bits of 
testimony and speeches and statements 
in his books regarding the need of more 
skilled help by Members of this body. 

Mr, CLARK. As the Senator knows, 
there are many ways to skin a cat. I do 
not have the slightest doubt that there is 
more than one way, if the Legislative Re- 
organization Act is passed and the extra 
legislative assistant is authorized, by 
which a Senator, if he desired—and I 
would not—could convert the additional 
legislative assistant by moving his pawns 
around in such a way that in the end he 
would get clerk hire, if that is what he 
wanted, or a legislative assistant, if that 
is what he wanted, just as much under 
the original Reorganization Act as under 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. PEARSON. The Senator made ref- 
erence to the fact that the House would 
make a determination as to whether or 
not the Senate would have the extra leg- 
islative assistant. It is my understand- 
ing—and I ask if my understanding is 
correct—that the House has already 
made provision for an extra legislative 
assistant under their procedures. 

Mr. CLARK. It is my understanding, 
but I yield to the Senator from Maryland 
with respect to that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. The 
House, in the 1967 fiscal year legislative 
appropriation, funded a legislative as- 
sistant for every Member of the House 
of Representatives. When that bill came 
to the Senate, I proposed to do the same 
thing for each Member of the Senate. 

At that point, the Senator from Okla- 
homa said that it might jeopardize the 
adoption of the reorganization plan by 
the Senate, and he asked me to hold off 
until after the adoption of the reorga- 
nization plan by the Senate. 

The Senate passed the reorganization 
plan, 75 votes to 9, last spring—several 
months ago. The congressional reorga- 
nization bill passed by the Senate is still 
tied up, has not even gotten out of the 
House Rules Committee; and the au- 
thorization for eack Senator’s legisla- 
tive assistant—the legislative assistant 
for each House Member was created a 
year ago—cannot go into effect for the 
Senate—despite the fact that the Mem- 
bers of the House have had theirs for a 
year—until 30 days after the House of 
Representatives agrees to the congres- 
sional Reorganization Act, if ever. 

Mr. PEARSON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, if I 
were voting strictly on the merits of the 
proposed amendment, I would vote for 
it. But I expect to cast an economy vote 
in this matter, and therefore I shall vote 
against the Tydings amendment. 

When this matter was brought up dur- 
ing the consideration of the reorga- 
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nization bill, I voted against limiting a 
Senator to this amount for the legislative 
assistant. It is my judgment that a Sen- 
ator should have the flexibility on that 
point that he has on all other matters 
within his jurisdiction. In my opinion, if 
it is wise to pass the legislative assistant 
authorization as provided in the reorga- 
nization bill, there is no reason why the 
same method should not be adopted by 
the Tydings amendment. 

As I stated, if I were casting a vote 
on either of those issues, I would vote 
for the Tydings amendment because it 
merely gives the Senator’s office more 
money, and he can use every dollar, if 
he wishes, for a legislative assistant. I 
see no need to wait until a later date 
for it to be implemented, if it is needed. 

I want to tell the Senator from Mary- 
land my position on this matter, not 
because I am opposed to the principle 
of allotting this amount to the Sen- 
ator’s office, because I think that is where 
it should be allotted, and not pinned 
down to any one staff assistant. The next 
thing that will be requested will be a 
special appropriation for a research as- 
sistant or a special appropriation for a 
military assistant. I have those positions. 
Why should we single out one? They all 
work on legislation. That is our main 
function here. 

It is my judgment that if we are going 
to allow the legislative assistant appro- 
priation, the wise thing to do is to allow 
it as proposed in the Tydings amend- 
ment. However, although I voted for the 
reorganization bill, I considered the bill 
as a whole; but when that particular 
issue came up I did not vote for it then. 
I did not think the Senator’s hands 
should be tied on that issue. 

I expect to vote against the Tydings 
amendment from an economy stand- 
point. I do not see how we can ask the 
executive branch or the agencies of Gov- 
ernment to economize when we are 
spending more. The Vietnam war is on 
and I think the executive branch should 
be required to tighten its belt. If that 
is the case, I think the legislative branch 
could tighten its belt some. I think we 
could get by without that additional 
amount, and for that reason I shall cast 
my vote against the Tydings amendment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, first 
I should like to address a question to the 
proposer of the amendment, the Sena- 
tor from Maryland. 

It is noted that the sum provided for 
in the amendment does not provide the 
amount required for a full fiscal year. I 
think I know the reason or reasons that 
this is so. However, a statement in this 
regard should be in the Recorp. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am delighted to ex- 
plain. My figure was taken from the 
“cost of legislation” table which appears 
on page 12 of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1967, compiled by the legis- 
lative staff committee. Not all Senators 
will, of course, put on a new legislative 
assistant to utilize the fund. We also 
have completed 1 month of the new 
fiscal year. The proposal would take 
effect August 1 if it were adopted today. 
It would be operating in 11 months of 
the 12-month fiscal year. That is the 
reason. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. That is the reason I 
anticipated the Senator to disclose. 

Now, Mr. President, the senior Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT] said a 
while ago that I was the floor manager 
of the bill for the first time. That was a 
statement of absolute truth. When I 
was appointed chairman of the subcom- 
mittee a few months back by the senior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], I 
thought the appointment was a great 
honor. When the full committee finished 
working over the report of the subcom- 
mittee, I was not sure of the degree of 
that honor. As this afternoon wanes I 
bei less and less competent on this sub- 
ject. 

There has been a very interesting de- 
bate on this proposition. The junior 
Senator from Ohio, for example, and 
the senior Senator from Texas, both 
coming from very large States, men- 
tioned the tremendous correspondence 
they receive, which they are required to 
answer. The Senator from Ohio said that 
he did his very best to successfully at- 
tend to all his correspondence and we, 
his colleagues, and the public, under- 
stand that he does do that, and some- 
times his letters are reasonably short 
and quite pointed. 

Mr. President, I do not have any au- 
thority to accept the amendment of the 
Senator from Maryland. This proposi- 
tion was not discussed in the subcom- 
mittee or before the full Committee on 
Appropriations. There are other matters 
that were considered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Is it not true 
that in the subcommittee I brought up 
the question of the dire need for addi- 
tional staff? I brought it up last year, and 
at that time it was said that we were 
getting more allowance for stamps and 
travel home. I brought it up last year 
and I brought it up this year, and we 
were not able to make headway. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I may be in error 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I do not mean it 
was brought up in testimony. I mean it 
was brought up in executive sessions 
over and over. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Senator con- 
stantly pointed out that Senators should 
be adequately staffed in their offices and 
have enough people to do the job that 
faces them. I do not think there would be 
many Senators who would disagree with 
the case he presented. 

I merely wish to say at this point, that 
since the committee did not consider the 
specific matter and since it did not ap- 
prove the specific matter, I have no au- 
thority and I have no right, on behalf 
of the committee, to accept the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it true that if the 
amendment were adopted, the subject 
would not be in conference, because it 
applies only to the Senate, and the House 
would not challenge an amendment 
voted by the Senate that applied only to 
the Senate? 
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Mr. BARTLETT. If the House of Rep- 
resentatives were to challenge it, it 
would be a considerable break in a long- 
standing tradition, I think the answer is 
in the affirmative. 

The subject has been debated fully. It 
has been approached from one side and 
from the other side. I believe that every 
possible argument has been brought to 
bear by both sides and there is no need 
for me to take additional time of the 
Senate in further discussion of the mat- 
ter. 

Mr, President, I suggest that since the 
yeas and nays have been called for, that 
the Senate proceed to vote at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of New York in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, speaking 
as the ranking Republican member of 
the Joint Committee on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Congress, I wish to say that I 
strongly support the position stated by 
the chairman of our committee, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

I think it would be a very tragic error 
if we were now to start to cannibalize 
the Reorganization Act. Nobody knows 
what the House of Representatives is 
going to do on this reform legislation. But 
we can be sure that the House of Rep- 
resentatives would be stultified and do 
nothing if we take out all the candy sack 
elements for one group or the other, pass- 
ing them separately, and ask the Con- 
gress then to take the barebones and 
less attractive features where somebody 
has to make a sacrifice. 

The Reorganization Act is a great step 
forward. If I sense the public opinion 
around the country, it is moving in the 
direction that the Senate moved in ap- 
proving the Reorganization Act over- 
whelmingly. I think that the House of 
Representatives, before the end of the 
session, is going to decide that it is con- 
fronted with public opinion in terms of 
reform, After having passed this bill 
after 7 long weeks of debate, we must not 
walk down the hill again because we 
think there is a pot of gold at the bottom 
of the hill whereby we can obtain quicker 
than ordinarily the extra amount of 
money desired for Senate staffing. It has 
been brought out, but it should be em- 
phasized, that when the Senate voted in 
favor of this before, it set the extra 
money apart specifically for the hiring 
of a legislative assistant, precisely as we 
have an administrative assistant, and 
whose name would appear on the public 
payroll as a legislative assistant. Now we 
have a request for more money, $23,400 
per office big States, little States, needy 
States, whether we need it or not, come 
and get it, $23,400, to be distributed 
around our offices some way, not for a 
legislative assistant as provided in the 
Authorization Act so far as the reorga- 
nization of Congress is concerned, but 
just to be spent for messengers, guides, 
typists, perhaps for 20 or 30 extra sum- 
mer interns to be added to the influx 
which is already present in the corridors 
and in the office buildings in great 
numbers. 

Mr. President, I think that we should 
stick with the reform legislation in which 
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we get $23,400 per office for a legislative 
assistant. That is progress. Adoption of 
the Tydings amendment would be walk- 
ing down the hill, unwilling to wait for 
the House to determine in its orderly 
procedure whether to act or not and 
failing to earmark the extra salary al- 
lowance to meet existing needs. 

I think the House will act, as the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma has pointed out. If 
it does not act, then we will this year 
have another supplemental bill. We will 
have another legislative appropriation 
bill next year and a supplemental bill 
before that, in January. 

I can say, speaking as the ranking Re- 
publican member of the subcommittee 
dealing with supplemental appropria- 
tions, that the Senator from Rhode 
Island {Mr. Pastore] and I will be glad 
to hear the Senator from Texas or the 
Senator from Maryland, or anyone else 
who has a case to make in behalf of this 
legislation. But we prefer to hear it after 
we know what disposition the House is 
going to make. 

At this time, let us not shoot reorga- 
nization and congressional reform out of 
the saddle in the name of either avarice 
or impatience. Let us be temperate. Let 
us wait. No one’s office is going to col- 
lapse in the next 6 months. Let us find 
out whether the House will act as we 
hope it will, and the problem will be 
solved. If the House fails, then appropri- 
ate committees are ready to hear the 
testimony of those who believe we should 
then act independently. We are legis- 
lating in time of war and when our na- 
tional budget is already alarmingly out 
of balance. We hear talk of new taxes to 
meet increasing Federal expenditures. 
Surely we can afford in the Senate to 
practice some of the economy we preach. 

I hope that the Tydings amendment 
will be defeated. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ob- 
serve the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typrncs]. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HRUSKA (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DirKsEN]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “yea.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The rolleall was concluded. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrn], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF], the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator 
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from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF], 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Baym], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Buick], the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], and the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Pastore] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Burpick] and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Baym] is paired with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrn}. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lonc] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore]. 
If present and voting the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper 
and Mr. Morton], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], and the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan] are necessarily 
absent. 

The pair of the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. DIRKSEN] has been previously an- 
nounced. 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 31, as follows: 


[No. 178 Leg.] 
YEAS—48 

Baker Hart Montoya 
Brewster Hatfield Morse 
Brooke Hickenlooper Murphy 
Byrd, W. Va Hollings Muskie 
Case Inouye Nelson 
Clark Jackson Pearson 
Cotton Javits Percy 

id Kennedy, Mass. Randolph 
Eastland Kennedy, N.Y. Scott 
Fannin Kuchel Spong 
Fong Long, Mo. Stennis 
Fulbright McGee Symington 
Griffin McGovern Tower 
Gruening McIntyre Tydings 
Hansen Miller Williams, N.J 
Harris Mondale Yarborough 

NAYS—31 
Aiken Ellender Proxmire 
Allott Ervin Russell 
Bartlett Hayden Smith 
Bennett 1 Sparkman 
Bible Holland Talmadge 
Boggs Jordan, N.C. Thurmond 
Cannon Mansfield Williams, Del. 
Carlson McClellan Young, N. Dak. 
Church Monroney Young, Ohio 
Curtis Mundt 
Dominick Prouty 
NOT VOTING—21 
Anderson Hartke Metcalf 
Bayh Hruska Morton 
Burdick Jordan, Idaho Moss 
Byrd, Va Lausche Pastore 
Cooper Long, La. Pell 
Dirksen Magnuson Ribicoff 
Gore McCarthy Smathers 
So Mr. Typrnes’ amendment was 

agreed to. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on final passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I of- 
fer an amendment on page 2, line 25, 
to strike out the sum of “$211,680” and 
insert “$235,080.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
on page 2, line 25, to strike out the nu- 
meral and insert in lieu thereof 
“$235,080”. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, this 
amendment has one purpose, and one 
purpose only. The Tydings amendment 
which has just been adopted gives to 
each Senator an additional $23,400. The 
amendment which I have proposed would 
give the Vice President the same sum 
for the same purposes. My understanding 
is that the Vice President has an impera- 
tive need for more assistants, and it is 
my very strong belief—I have cleared 
this with the ranking minority member 
of the Legislative Appropriations Sub- 
committee, the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. Kuchl that what we 
have done just now for ourselves we 
ought to do likewise for the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that it 
be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated, 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 37, between lines 7 and 8, insert 
the following: 

“In any case in which the aggregate of 
the gross salaries (basic compensation plus 
additional compensation provided by law) 
payable on June 28, 1967 to employees in 
the office of a Senator is in excess of the 

te amount of the gross rates pro- 
vided for such Senator under the foregoing 
provisions of this paragraph, such amount 
shall be increased, in the case of such Sen- 
ator, by an amount equal to such excess, 
rounded to the nearest multiple of $180. 

“In determining for the purposes of the 
foregoing sentence the aggregate amount of 
the gross rates provided for any Senator 
there shall be excluded the amount of 
$23,400", 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I make 
the point of order that this proposal is 
a legislative amendment on an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, I ask for a 
ruling on the point of order. This amend- 
ment has been passed on by the Legis- 
lative Reference Service, specifically on 
the issue of whether it would be subject 
oe point of order. I ask the Chair to 
rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Kennepy of New York in the chair). It 
appears to the Chair to look like legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Chair sustain 
the point of order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of order is sustained. 
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Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, I with- 
draw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 


ment of the amendments and the third 


reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] de- 
serves the praise of his fellow Senators 
for the legislative appropriation bill that 
is now pending. I also wish to point out 
that the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] a year ago asked this parlia- 
mentary body to direct the Committee 
on Appropriations to make a study of 
clerk hire and all the problems associ- 
ated with it. The Senate acceded to this 
recommendation. Under the able leader- 
ship of the Senator from Alaska, a study 
was made by the committee staff and 
recommendations presented to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. Its recom- 
mendations were adopted by the com- 
mittee and are now before the Senate. 
Now at long last the prestidigitation 
surrounding the mysteries of clerk hire 
goes by the board. 

I say to the Senator from Alaska that 
what he and the other members of his 
committee have done is in the public in- 
terest. I want the Recorp to show that 
as far as I am concerned—and I think 
I reflect the feelings of the Senate—the 
staff, the members of the committee, and 
particularly the Senator from Alaska de- 
serve our thanks and a just meed of 
praise from all of us in the Senate. I also 
wish to express again my respect and 
gratitude to the Senator from Delaware 
for his continued and unflagging efforts 
to seek and sustain high standards in the 
conduct of the business of this body. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am delighted, of 
course, with what the Senator has said. 
A while ago I told the Senate that I was 
not sure that I had been particularly 
honored by being made the chairman of 
this subcommittee. Now my faith is being 
restored. 

Left solely to my own devices, I never 
could have prepared the conversion table 
which is incorporated in the pending bill. 
It was also the work of Mr. Scott, Mr. 
Brenkworth, and Mr. Woodruff, and they 
deserve credit. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I quite agree. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As the 
author of this proposal last year, I wish 
to express my appreciation also for the 
work of the subcommittee in carrying 
out this revision. I think it is a long 
overdue revision in our appropriating 
system. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, after 
reviewing the bill, the report, and the 
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hearings on this legislation, I confess 
that I, too, find considerable difficulty 
in converting myself to the various posi- 
tions that are stated. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
may we have order in the Senate? It is 
utterly impossible to hear the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I merely wish to 
express the hope that the chairman of 
the committee, through his staff or the 
office of the Secretary of the Senate, will 
publish a letter or a statement which 
will define the different positions pro- 
vided for on committee staffs and the 
pay scales for them, and the same for 
the offices of Senators. I think that 
would be of great help to us. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That will be done 
promptly, I assure the Senator from 
Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New Mexi- 
co [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrn], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartruy], the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Metcatr], the 
Senator from Utah [(Mr. Moss], the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Bayn], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burpicx], the Sena- 
tor Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], and 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Baym], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tors from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore 
and Mr. PELL], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Ruisicorr], the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. Haypen], and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SmMaTHERS] 
would each vote yea.“ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER 
and Mr. Morton], the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN], and the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper and Mr. 
Morton], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], and the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Jorpan] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 76, 
nays 3, as follows: 


No. 179 Leg.] 
YEAS—76 
Aiken Bartlett Boggs 
Allott Bennett Brewster 
Baker Bible Brooke 
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Byrd, W. Va. Holland Muskie 
Cannon Hollings Nelson 
Carlson Hruska Pearson 
Case Inouye Percy 
Church Jackson Prouty 
Clark Javits Proxmire 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Curtis Kennedy, Mass. Scott 
Dodd Kennedy, N.Y. Smith 
Dominick Kuchel Sparkman 
Eastland Long, Mo. Spong 
Ervin Mansfield Stennis 
Fannin McClellan Symington 
Fong McGee Thurmond 
Fulbright McGovern Tower 

McIntyre Tydings 
Gruening Miller Williams, N.J. 
Hansen Mondale Williams, Del. 
Harris Monroney Yarborough 
Hart Montoya Young, N. Dak. 
Hatfield Morse Young, Ohio 
Hickenlooper Mundt 
Hill Murphy 

NAYS—3 
Ellender Russell Talmadge 
NOT VOTING—21 

Anderson Hartke Metcalf 
Bayh Hayden Morton 
Burdick Jordan, Idaho Moss 
Byrd, Va. Lausche Pastore 
Cooper Long, La. Pell 
Dirksen Magnuson Ribicoff 
Gore McCarthy Smathers 


So the bill (H.R. 10368) was passed. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to, 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the conferees on the part of the 
Senate be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BART- 
LETT, Mr. Proxmire, Mr. YARBOROUGH, 
Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. Kuchl, Mr. COTTON, 
and Mr. Louxd of North Dakota con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
overwhelming vote just recorded speaks 
best for the outstanding ability demon- 
strated by the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on the Legisla- 
tive Branch. As in every endeavor he has 
undertaken, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT] has again excelled. And 
every Member of this body appreciates 
the task he has performed on this as on 
all measures that gain his support. In 
short, he has won an outstanding victory 
and has done so with great skill and wis- 
dom. Senator BARTLETT deserves the 
praise of the Senate. He certainly earned 
it. 

The Senate similarly is grateful to the 
senior Senator from California IMr. 
Kuchl I. As the ranking minority sub- 
committee member, he supported this 
measure with his typically outstanding 
competence and keen skill. His coopera- 
tion, his devotion, and his articulate ad- 
vocacy served immensely to assure this 
great success. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] is to be commended for the 
able manner in which he presented his 
views on this measure, offering the 
amendment concerning additional funds 
for legislative assistants and winning 
its approval. The success of the amend- 
ment was due in large measure to his 
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persuasive arguments. Joining Senator 
Typincs with their clear and concise 
views were the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Monpate], the Senator from IMi- 
nois [Mr. Percy], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YarsoroucH], and others. 
The Senator from Florida [Mr. Hot- 
LAND], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney!], and the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Attotr] contributed to 
the discussion with the thoughtful and 
articulate analysis that has character- 
ized all of their many contributions. 
The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER] is similarly to be commended for 
adding his thoughtful appraisal. 

Finally, the Senate may be proud of 
another achievement gained expedi- 
tiously and with full regard for the views 
of all Members. 


MARTHA BLANKENSHIP 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 361. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 117) 
for the relief of Martha Blankenship. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Republican calendar 
committee, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the RECORD 
a memorandum with respect to the pend- 
ing bill. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM WITH RESPECT TO S. 117 
(CALENDAR 361), FoR THE RELIEF OF MARTHA 
BLANKENSHIP 


The sponsor of this bill is Senator Jen- 
nings Randolph. 

A similar bill, S. 3750, passed the Senate 
in the closing days of the 89th Congress but 
died in the House. 

The bill would relieve the beneficiary of 
this bill of her liability to the United States 
in the amount of $1,887.86, which was the 
total “insurance lump sum” and the “resid- 
ual lump sum” paid her under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act with respect to the 
death of a railroad employee, Hasten Daniels. 

The report of the Railroad Retirement 
Board reads, in principal part, as follows: 

“The payment of the lump sums was made 
to Mrs. Blankenship solely by virtue of the 
fact that she filed an application for such 
sums with respect to the death of Mr. Daniels, 
her brother, of whose estate she is the ad- 
ministratrix, and gave the answer ‘None’ to 
the question therein requesting the names 
of and other information about the employ- 
ee’s children. including illegitimate, 
adopted children, and stepchildren * * +, 
Under the law, the existence of minor chil- 
dren, eligible for monthly annuities, had the 
effect that the lump sums were not payable. 
Mrs. Blankenship's asserted use of the money 
to pay debts of the decedent, or to pay his 
burial expenses, is not relevant. 

“After the lump-sum payments were made 
to Mrs. Blankenship, the Board was informed 
that the employee was survived by two minor 
children, It was developed that these chil- 
dren were born to Mabel Jones, the divorced 
wife of the deceased employee, while she was 
still married to him. Mrs. Blankenship’s at- 
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torney contended that the children were 
nevertheless illegitimate; but the Board's 
Bureau of Retirement Claims notified her on 
November 16, 1965, of its determination that 
the children were legitimate, and after pro- 
test and some further correspondence with 
her attorney the Bureau adhered to its posi- 
tion. No appeal has been taken from that 
determination. (Italic supplied.) 

“The Board is opposed to any essentially 
private relief bill which, like S. 3750, would 
waive recovery of benefits erroneously paid 
under the Railroad Retirement Act through 
the fault of an individual in giving inac- 
curate or misleading information on the ap- 
plication form submitted by the individual. 
The answer ‘None’ to the question respect- 
ing the employee's children was erroneous 
since these children were born to the em- 
ployee’s wife during the existence of their 
marriage, before they were divorced. The 
question on the application is expressly 
phrased so as to make clear that it is for the 
Board, not the applicant, in case of any 
question, to determine whether a child is 
the child of the employee and is legitimate. 
(Italic supplied.) 

“To grant relief in these circumstances by 
way of a private bill would establish a 
precedent which would lead to demands from 
other persons for similar relief in similar 
circumstances. The volume of cases in which 
misstatements of this character result in 
payments not due, which have to be re- 
covered, while small in a relative sense to 
the Board's overall volume, is not incon- 
siderable in terms of absolute numbers. 
Congress has authorized the Board to waive 
overpayments, payments of amounts not due, 
in cases where, in the judgment of the 
Board, first, the individual paid was without 
fault and, second, recovery would be con- 
trary to the purposes of the act or against 
equity or good conscience. The Board had 
made no such determinations here. The en- 
actment of this bill would in effect circum- 
vent the requirements for waiver now in the 
law. The Board opposes any such bill, the 
purpose of which is to extend to certain in- 
dividuals benefits or privileges not available 
to all others similarly situated.” 

The following is quoted from the commit- 
tee report: 

“The committee disagrees with the con- 
clusions of the Railroad Retirement Board 
and finds that the bill, S. 117, should be 
recommended favorably. 

“Attached to this report following the de- 
partmental letters is a certified copy of the 
divorce wherein it was adjudicated that the 
two minor children were not the children 
of the claimant’s deceased brother. Thus the 
presumption of legitimacy has been rebutted 
and the committee belives that this is con- 
trolling on the Railroad Retirement Board. 
Since these were not the deceased's children 
the claimant correctly answered ‘None’ on 
the application she filed as administratrix. 
The effect of the court decree is that these 
children are not the illegitimate children of 
the deceased. They are the illegitimate 
children of the divorced wife.” 

In view of the obvious fact that enactment 
of this bill would constitute a precedent, it 
is questionable whether relief of this nature 
should be granted by way of a private bill 
in behalf of a single individual rather than 
through general legislation which would be 
applicable to all those similarly situated. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
November 16, 1965, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board wrote a letter to Mrs. 
Martha J, Blankenship, stating that pay- 
ments made to her were made errone- 
ously, and containing the following 
statements: 

In response to our letter, dated August 12, 
1965, requesting that you refund the errone- 
ous payments totaling $1,887.86 which you 
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received from the Railroad Retirement 
Board, you indicated that you consider that 
the two children born during the marriage 
of Hasten Daniels were not the children of 
the late Mr, Daniels. We have considered the 
contents of the Decree of Divorce of the 
marriage of Hasten and Mabel Jones Daniels, 
which includes a statement that the defend- 
ant, the natural mother, gave testimony that 
her children were not the result of her mar- 
riage to Hasten Daniels, and that Hasten 
Daniels was not obligated to support those 
two children who were borne by his wife dur- 
ing their marriage. 

In determining whether the surviving 
child of an insured employee can qualify for 
a child’s insurance annuity under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act as the legitimate child 
of the employee, the Railroad Retirement 
Board follows the applicable law of the State 
of the employee’s domicile. Evidence sub- 
mitted by parents which tends to make a 
child illegitimate will not be accepted by 
the Board, if, under the law of the State of 
the employee’s domicile, children born dur- 
ing wedlock are presumed to be the legiti- 
mate children of the mother’s husband at 
the time the child was born or conceived, 
and where, under the State's law, the pre- 
sumption of the child's legitimacy cannot be 
rebutted if the only available evidence as to 
the child’s illegitimacy is the testimony of 
the mother or her legal husband. 

We consider that the State of West Vir- 
ginia, the State of the late Hasten Daniels’ 
domicile, follows the rule of law which pro- 
vides that testimony by the child’s mother 
or the person who was her legal husband 
when the child was born or conceived is 
not acceptable evidence to disapprove the 
child's legitimacy, and that the presumption 
of the husband’s paternity of such child 
can only be overcome by the clearest evi- 
dence that it was impossible for him to be 
the father of the child. For judicial decisions 
of the State of West Virginia in support of 
the presumption of a child’s legitimacy, see 
State vs. Reed, 149 S.E. 669, (W. Va. 1929) 
and State vs. Joplin, 47 S.E. 2nd 221 (W. Va. 
1948). 

Based on the applicable laws of the State 
of West Virginia, the Board considers that 
the two children, born during the marriage 
of Hasten Daniels, are the legitimate chil- 
dren of the deceased employee and, as such, 
they are entitled to survivor's benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement Act on the basis of 
the late Mr. Daniels“ account. Because of the 
children’s annuity entitlement, no survivor 
benefits were payable to you on your claim 
with respect to the death of the late Hasten 
Daniels. 


I would call to Senators’ attention 
the fact that, acting as a judge in the 
State of West Virginia, having full 
knowledge of the law of that State, the 
Honorable Charles W. Ferguson found 
that the two children—Carol Fay, age 
15 months, and Larry Ray, age about 5 
months—were the illegitimate children 
of Mabel Jones and not the illegitimate 
children of Hasten Daniels. 

On this basis, after having received 
legal opinions, I introduced S. 3750 last 
year, and, since this bill passed the Sen- 
ate on October 20—too late for House 
action—reintroduced the bill, now S. 
117, on January 11, this year. 

Although I am not myself a lawyer, I 
would suggest to Senators that we might 
well be faced with an extremely difficult 
problem if we were to take the suggestion 
of my very able colleagues on the Re- 
publican Calendar Committee and at- 
tempt to deal, on a Federal level, with 
general legislation in this area—since 
this is basically a question of a judge 
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of a State circuit court making a partic- 
ular finding in a particular case of 
divorce. 

Iam grateful to my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle for their cooperation in 
assisting this distressed lady, who spent 
well over the amount of money she re- 
ceived from the Railroad Retirement 
Board to liquidate the honest debts left 
by her deceased brother. My thanks to 
the majority leadership, especially my 
colleague, Senator Rosert C. BYRD, and 
to the minority members, under the 
leadership of Senators DIRKSEN and Fax- 
NIN. > 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 375), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to relieve Mrs. 
Martha Blankenship, of Meador, W. Va., of 
her lability to the United States in the 
amount of $1,887.86, which is the total of the 
“insurance lump sum” and the “residual 
lump sum“ paid her under sections 5(f) (1) 
and (2) of the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937, 50 Stat. 307, as amended (45 U.S.C. 
228a-228z-1), with respect to the death of 
the railroad employee, Hasten Daniels. 


STATEMENT 


A similar bill, S. 3750, was reported favor- 
ably and passed by the Senate in the closing 
days of the 89th Congress and was referred 
to the House of Representatives, where no 
action was taken prior to the adjournment of 
that Congress. 

The facts of the case contained in the re- 
port on S. 3750, 89th Congress, from the Rail- 
road Retirement Board are as follows: 

“The payment of the lump sums was made 
to Mrs. Blankenship solely by virtue of the 
fact that she filed an application for such 
sums with respect to the death of Mr. 
Daniels, her brother, of whose estate she is 
the administrator, and gave the answer 
‘None’ to the question therein requesting the 
names of and other information about the 
employee’s children, ‘* * including illegit- 
imate, adopted children, and stepchildren 
+ + +? Under the law, the existence of minor 
children, eligible for monthly annuities, had 
the effect that the lump sums were not pay- 
able. Mrs. Blankenship’s asserted use of the 
money to pay debts of the decedent, or to 
pay his burial expenses, is not relevant. 

“After the lump-sum payments were made 
to Mrs, Blankenship, the Board was informed 
that the employee was survived by two minor 
children. It was developed that these children 
were born to Mabel Jones, the divorced wife 
of the deceased employee, while she was still 
married to him. Mrs. Blankenship's attorney 
contended that the children were neverthe- 
less illegitimate; but the Board’s Bureau of 
Retirement Claims notified her on November 
16, 1965, of its determination that the chil- 
dren were legitimate, and after protest and 
some further correspondence with her attor- 
ney the Bureau adhered to its position. No 
appeal has been taken from that determina- 
tion. 

“The Board is opposed to any essentially 
private relief bill which, like S. 3750, would 
waive recovery of benefits erroneously paid 
under the Railroad Retirement Act through 
the fault of an individual in giving inaccu- 
rate or misleading information on the appli- 
cation form submitted by the individual. 
The answer ‘None’ to the question respecting 
the employee's children was erroneous since 
these children were born to the employee’s 
wife during the existence of their marriage, 
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before they were divorced. The question on 
the application is expressly phrased so as to 
make clear that it is for the Board, not the 
applicant, in case of any question, to deter- 
mine whether a child is the child of the 
employee and is legitimate. 

“To grant relief in these circumstances by 
way of a private bill would establish a prece- 
dent which would lead to demands from 
other persons for similar relief in similar 
circumstances. The volume of cases in which 
misstatements of this character result in 
payments not due, which have to be recov- 
ered, while small in a relative sense to the 
Board's overall volume, is not inconsiderable 
in terms of absolute numbers. Congress has 
authorized the Board to waive overpayments, 
payments of amounts not due, in cases 
where, in the judgment of the Board, first, 
the individual paid was without fault and, 
second, recovery would be contrary to the 
purposes of the act or against equity or good 
conscience. The Board had made no such 
determinations here. The enactment of this 
bill would in effect circumvent the require- 
ments for waiver now in the law. The Board 
opposes any such bill, the purpose of which 
is to extend to certain individuals benefits 
or privileges not available to all others simi- 
larly situated.” 

The committee disagrees with the conclu- 
sions of the Railroad Retirement Board and 
finds that the bill, S. 117, should be recom- 
mended favorably. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 


The bill (S. 117) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Martha 
Blankenship of Meador, West Virginia, is 
hereby relieved of all liability for repay- 
ment to the United States of the sum of 
$1,887.86, representing the amount of survi- 
vor benefit payments which were errone- 
ously paid to the said Martha Blankenship 
under the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 
incident to the death of her brother, Hasten 
Daniels, such payments having been used 
by the said Martha Blankenship to pay 
the funeral expenses and debts of her de- 
ceased brother prior to a determination by 
the Railroad Retirement Board that such 
payments should have been made to the 
surviving children of the said Hasten 
Daniels. In the audit and settlement of the 
accounts of any certifying or disbursing of- 
ficer of the United States, full credit shall 
be given for the amount for which liability 
is relieved by this Act. 

Sec, 2, The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to the said Martha Blankenship, 
the sum of any amounts received or with- 
held from her on account of the payments 
referred to in the first section of this Act. 


CWO BERNHARD VOLLMER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 365. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
2762) for the relief of CWO Bernhard 
Vollmer, U.S. Navy, retired. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, as a mem- 
ber of the Republican calendar commit- 
tee, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
memorandum with respect to the pend- 
ing bill. 

There being no objection, the mem- 
orandum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM WITH RESPECT ro H.R. 2762 
(CALENDAR 365), For THE RELIEF or CWO 
BERNHARD VOLLMER, U.S. Navy (RETIRED) 
The sponsor of this bill is Bob Wilson 

(Rep., Calif.). 

This bill would waive applicable limita- 
tions to permit CWO Bernhard Vollmer, U.S. 
Navy (retired), to file a claim for retired pay 
allegedly erroneously withheld from him dur- 
ing his employment by the Fire Department 
of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and to have that claim considered under 
applicable law. 

Claimant was employed by the Fire De- 
partment of the government of the District 
of Columbia from November 1, 1946 to July 
31, 1948. During this period, $4365.90 was 
withheld from his retired pay on the as- 
sumption that his employment was subject 
to the restrictions of the dual compensation 
provisions of section 212 of the Economy Act 
of 1932. However, subsequently, the Comp- 
troller General held (in March 1958) that, 
in view of decisions by the Court of Claims, 
commissioned warrant officers would no 
longer be considered subject to the dual 
compensation limitations of the 1932 act. 
Based on this decision claimant would have 
been entitled to a refund of the entire pay 
withheld during his District of Columbia em- 
ployment. However, the 10-year statute of 
limitations applied to any claim for the 
amounts withheld. Accordingly when claim- 
ant submitted his claim for retired pay on 
July 30, 1958 he was advised that no action 
could be taken on his claim. 

The Department of the Navy, with Budget 
Bureau clearance, has no objection to relief. 

Comment: The General Accounting Office 
has taken a consistent position through the 
years that the 10-year statute of limitations 
should be considered a complete bar to all 
claims, This is not only for the purpose of 
providing finality through the operation of 
a statute of limitations, but also because the 
provision of relief by way of a private bill 
for one claimant would be preferential and 
discriminatory as to all others similarly situ- 
ated. The favorable report of the committee 
would indicate that the General Accounting 
Office has not been contacted with respect to 
the merits of this claim. This was confirmed 
by my contact with the General Accounting 
Office via telephone. 

Moreover, to provide relief in this situation 
would constitute a windfall to claimant. It 
was not he who pressed his claim through 
the Court of Claims, but others who did not 
sleep on whatever rights they had but, in- 
stead, pressed their claims within the period 
of the statute of limitations until those 
rights were established. To follow the prin- 
ciple which this bill pursues could be quite 
costly to the Treasury, whether by other pri- 
vate bills or through general legislation. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 379), explaining the purposes ot the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to waive applicable limitations to permit 
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CWO Bernhard Vollmer, U.S. Navy (retired), 
to me a claim for retired pay allegedly er- 
roneously withheld from him during his em- 
ployment by the Fire Department of the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia and to 
have that claim considered under applicable 
Iaw. The bill further provides that the claim 
shall be filed within 1 year of the bill’s en- 
actment. 
STATEMENT 


The Department of the Navy, in its report 
to the committee on the bill, has indicated 
that it would have no objection to its enact- 
ment. The government of the District of Co- 
lumbia in its report takes no position in 
connection with the bill because it does not 
directly relate to the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Vollmer was employed by the Fire De- 
partment of the government of the District 
of Columbia from November 1, 1946, to July 
31, 1948. this period $4,365.90 was 
withheld from his retired pay on the assump- 
tion that his employment was subject to the 
restrictions of the dual compensation provi- 
sions of section 212 of the Economy Act of 
1932 (5 U.S.C. 59a). However, subsequently, 
in a Comptroller General decision (37 Comp. 
Gen. 591 (March 1958) ), it was held that in 
view of decisions by the Court of Claims, 
commissioned warrant officers would no 
longer be considered subject to the dual com- 
pensation limitation of the 1932 act. Based 
on this decision, Mr. Vollmer would have 
been entitled to a refund of the retired pay 
withheld during his District of Columbia 
employment. However, by the time the situa- 
tion was clarified, the 10-year statute of 
limitations provided in section 71a of title 
31 of the United States Code applied to any 
claim for the amounts withheld. The Navy in 
its report to the committee noted this fact 
and stated as follows: 

“In view of the fact that the entitlement 
was not changed by the Comptroller General 
interpretation until after the 10-year period 
had expired, the Department of the Navy has 
no objection to the enactment of this bill.” 

The committee concurs in the action of the 
House of Representatives and recommends 
that the bill, H.R. 2762, be favorably con- 
sidered. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing and was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

So the bill (H.R. 2762) was passed. 


TRUTH-IN-LENDING ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 378, S. 5. I do this so that the bill will 
become the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 5) to 
assist in the promotion of economic sta- 
bilization by requiring the disclosure of 
finance charges in connection with ex- 
tension of credit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 
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That this Act may be cited as the “Truth 
in Lending Act“. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds and declares 
that economic stabilization would be en- 
hanced and that competition among the 
various financial institutions and other firms 
engaged in the extension of consumer credit 
would be strengthened by the informed use 
of credit. The informed use of credit results 
from an awareness of the costs thereof by 
consumers. It is the purpose of this Act to 
assure a full disclosure of such costs with a 
view to promoting the informed use of con- 
sumer credit to the benefit of the national 
economy. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act 

(a) “Board” means the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System. 

(b) “Credit” means the right granted by 
a creditor to a person other than an 
nization to defer payment of debt or to 
incur debt and defer its payment, where 
the debt is contracted by the obligor pri- 
marily for personal, family, household, or 
agricultural purposes. The term does not. 
include any contract in the form of a bail- 
ment or lease except to the extent specifically 
included within the term consumer credit 
sale”, 

(c) “Consumer Credit Sale” means a 
transaction in which credit is granted by a 
seller in connection with the sale of goods 
or services, if such seller regularly engages 
in credit transactions as a seller, and such 
goods or services are purchased primarily 
for a personal, family, household, or agri- 
cultural purpose. The term does not include 
any contract in the form of a bailment or 
lease unless the obligor contracts to pay as 
compensation for use a sum substantially 
equivalent to or in excess of the value of the 
goods or services involved, and unless it is 
agreed that the obligor is bound to become, 
or for no other or a merely nominal con- 
sideration has the option of becoming, the 
owner of the goods upon full compliance with 
the provisions of the contract. 

(d) (1) Finance charge“ means the sum 
of all the charges imposed directly or indi- 
rectly by a creditor, and payable directly or 
indirectly by an obligor, as an incident to 
the extension of credit, including loan fees, 
service and carrying charges, discounts, in- 
terest, time price differentials, investigators’ 
fees, costs of any guarantee or insurance 
protecting the creditor against the obligor’s 
default or other credit loss, and any amount 
payable under a point, discount, or other 
system of additional charges. 

(2) If itemized and disclosed under sec- 
tion 4, the term does not include amounts 
collected by a creditor, or included in the 
credit, for (A) fees and charges prescribed 
by law which actually are or will be paid 
to public officials for determining the exist- 
ence of or for perfecting or releasing or satis- 
fying any security related to a credit transac- 
tion; (B) taxes; (C) charges or premiums for 
insurance against loss of or damage to prop- 
erty related to a credit transaction or against 
liability arising out of the ownership or use 
of such property; and (D) charges or 
premiums for credit life and accident and 
health insurance. 

(3) Where credit is secured in whole or in 
part by an interest in real property, the term 
does not include, in addition to the duly 
itemized and disclosed costs referred to in 
clauses (A), (B), (C), and (D) of paragraph 
(2), the costs of (i) title examination, title 
insurance, or corresponding procedures; (ii) 
preparation of the deed, settlement state- 
ment, or other documents; (iil) escrows for 
future payments of taxes and insurance; 
(iv) notarizing the deed and other docu- 
ments; (v) appraisal fees; and (vi) credit 


(e) “Creditor” means any individual, or 
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any partnership corporation, association, 
cooperative, or other entity, including the 
United States or any agency or instrumen- 
tality thereof, or any other government or 
political subdivision or agency or instrumen- 
tality thereof, if such individual or entity 
regularly engages in credit transactions, 
whether in connection with the sale of goods 
and services or otherwise, and extends credit 
for which the payment of a finance charge 
is required. 

(f) (1) “Annual percentage rate“ means, 
for the purposes of sections 4(b) and 4(c), 
the nominal annual rate determined by the 
actuarial method (United States rule). For 
purposes of this calculation it may be as- 
sumed that: 

(A) The total time for repayment of the 
total amount to be financed is the time from 
the date of the transaction to the date of 
the final scheduled payment. 

(B) All payments are equal if every sched- 
uled payment in the series of payments is 
equal except one which may not be more 
than double any other scheduled payment 
in the series. 

(C) All payments are scheduled at equal 
Antervals, if all payments are so scheduled 
except the first payment which may be sched- 
uled to be paid before, on, or after one period 
from the date of the transaction. A period 
of time equal to one-half or more of a pay- 
ment period may be considered one full 
period. 

(2) The Board may prescribe methods 
other than the actuarial method, if the Board 
determines that the use of such other 
methods will materially simplify computa- 
tion while retaining reasonable accuracy as 
compared with the rate determined under 
the actuarial method. 

(3) For the purposes of section 4(d), the 
term “equivalent annual percentage rate“ 
means the rate or rates computed by multi- 
plying the rate or rates used to compute the 
finance charge for any period by the number 
of periods in a year. 

(4) Where a creditor imposes the same 
finance charge for all balances within a 
specified range, the annual percentage rate 
or equivalent annual percentage rate shall be 
computed on the median balance within the 
range for the purposes of sections 4(b), 4(c), 
and 4(d). 

(g) “Open-end credit plan” means a plan 
prescribing the terms of credit transactions 
which may be made thereunder from time 
to time and under the terms of which a 
finance charge may be computed on the out- 
standing unpaid balance from time to time 
thereunder. 

(h) “Installment open-end credit plan” 
means an open-end credit plan which has 
one or more of the following characteristics: 
(1) creates a security interest in, or pro- 
vides for a lien on, or retention of title to, 
any property (whether real or personal, tan- 
gible or intangible), (2) provides for a re- 
payment schedule pursuant to which less 
than 60 per centum of the unpaid balance 
at any time outstanding under the plan is 
required to be paid within twelve months, 
or (3) provides that amounts in excess of 
required payments under the repayment 
schedule are applied to future payments in 
the order of their respective due dates. 

(i) “First mortgage” means such classes of 
first liens as are commonly given to secure 
advances on, or the unpaid purchase price 
of, real estate under the laws of the State 
in which the real estate is located. 

(j) “Organization” means a corporation, 
government or governmental subdivision or 
agency, business or other trust, estate, part- 
nership, or association. 


DISCLOSURE OF FINANCE CHARGES 

Sec. 4. (a) Each creditor shall furnish to 
each person to whom credit is extended and 
upon whom a finance charge is or may be 
imposed the information required by this 
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section, in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Board. 

(b) This subsection applies to consumer 
credit sales other than sales under an open- 
end credit plan. For each such sale the cred- 
itor shall disclose, to the extent applicable— 

(1) the cash price of the property or serv- 
ice purchased; 

(2) the sum of any amounts credited as 
downpayment (including any trade-in); 

(3) the difference between the amounts 
set forth in paragraphs (1) and (2); 

(4) all other charges individually item- 
ized, which are included in the amount of 
the credit extended but which are not part 
of the finance charge; 

(5) the total amount to be financed (the 
sum of the amounts disclosed under (3) 
and (4) above); 

(6) the amount of the finance charge 
(such charge, or a portion of such charge, 
may be designated as a time-price differen- 
tial or as a similar term to the extent ap- 
plicable) ; 

(7) the finance charge expressed as an an- 
nual percentage rate, if the amount of such 
charge is $10.00 or more; 

(8) the number, amount, and due dates 
or periods of payments scheduled to repay 
the indebtedness; and 

(9) the default, delinquency, or similar 

charges payable in the event of late pay- 
ments. 
Except as otherwise hereinafter provided, the 
disclosure required by this subsection shall 
be made before the credit is extended. 
Compliance may be attained by disclosing 
such information in the contract or other 
evidence of indebtedness to be signed by 
the obligor. Where a seller receives a pur- 
chase order by mail or telephone without 
personal solicitation by a representative of 
the seller and the cash price and deferred 
payment price and the terms of financing, 
including the annual percentage rate, are 
set forth in the seller’s catalog or other 
printed material distributed to the public, 
the disclosure shall be made on or before 
the date the first payment is due. 

(c) This subsection applies to extensions 
of credit other than consumer credit sales 
or transactions under an open-end credit 
plan. Any creditor making a loan or other- 
wise extending credit under this subsection 
shall disclose, to the extent applicable— 

(1) the amount of credit of which the 
obligor will have the actual use, or which 
is or will be paid to him or for his account 
or to another person on his behalf; 

(2) all charges, individually itemized, 
which are included in the amount of the 
credit extended but which are not part of 
the finance charge; 

(3) the total amount to be financed (the 
sum of items (1) and (2) above); 

(4) the amount of the finance charge; 

(5) the finance charge expressed as an 
annual percentage rate, if the amount of 
such charge is $10.00 or more; 

(6) the number, amount, and due dates 
or periods of payments scheduled to repay 
the indebtedness; and 

(7) the default, delinquency or similar 
charges payable in the event of late pay- 
ments. 


Except as otherwise hereinafter provided, 
the disclosure required by this subsection 
shall be made before the credit is extended. 
Compliance may be attained by disclosing 
such information in the note or other evi- 
dence of indebtedness to be signed by the 
obligor, Where a creditor receives a request 
for an extension of credit by mail or tele- 
phone without personal solicitation by a rep- 
resentative of the creditor and the terms of 
financing, including the annual percentage 
rate for representative amounts of credit, 
are set forth in the creditor’s printed mate- 
rial distributed to the public, or in the 
contract of loan or other printed material 
delivered to the obligor, the disclosure shall 
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be made on or before the date the first pay- 
ment is due. 

(d) (1) This subsection applies to open- 
end credit plans. 

(2) Before opening any account under an 
open-end credit plan, the creditor shall, to 
the extent applicable, disclose to the person 
to whom credit is to be extended— 

(A) the conditions under which a finance 
charge may be imposed, including the time 
period, if any, within which any credit ex- 
tended may be repaid without incurring a 
finance charge; 

(B) the method of determining the bal- 
ance upon which a finance charge will be 
imposed; 

(C) the method of determining the 
amount of the finance charge (including 
any minimum or fixed amount imposed as 
a finance charge), the percentage rate per 
period of the finance charge to be imposed 
if any, and, in the case of an installment 
open-end credit plan, the equivalent annual 
percentage rate; and 

(D) the conditions under which any other 
charges may be imposed, and the method 
by which they will be determined. 

(3) For each billing cycle at the end of 
which there is an outstanding balance under 
any such account, the creditor shall disclose 
to the extent applicable— 

(A) the outstanding balance in the ac- 
count at the beginning of the billing 
period; 

(B) the amount and date of each exten- 
sion of credit during the period and, if a 
purchase was involved, a brief identification 
(unless previously furnished) of the goods 
or services purchased; 

(C) the total amount credited to the ac- 
count during the period; 

(D) the amount of any finance charge 
added to the account during the period, 
itemized to show the amount, if any, due to 
the application of a percentage rate and the 
amount, if any, imposed as a minimum or 
fixed charge; 

(E) the balance on which the finance 
charge was computed and a statement of 
how the balance was determined; 

(F) the rate, if any, used in computing 
the finance charge and, in the case of an 
installment open-end credit plan, the equiv- 
alent annual percentage rate; 

(G) the outstanding balance in the ac- 
count at the end of the period; and 

(H) the date by which, or the period (if 
any) within which, payment must be made 
to avoid additional finance charges. 

(4) If a creditor adds to this billing under 
an open-end credit plan one or more install- 
ments of other indebtedness from the same 
obligor, the creditor is not required to dis- 
close under this subsection any information 
which has been disclosed previously in com- 
pliance with subsection (b) or (c). 

(e) Written acknowledgment of receipt 
by a person to whom a statement is required 
to be given pursuant to this section shall be 
conclusive proof of the delivery thereof and, 
unless the violation is apparent on the face 
of the statement, of compliance with this 
section in any action or proceeding by or 
against an assignee of the original creditor 
without knowledge to the contrary by such 
assignee when he acquires the obligation. 
Such acknowledgment shall not affect the 
rights of the obligor in any action against 
the original creditor. 

(f) If there is more than one obligor, a 
creditor may furnish a statement of re- 
quired information to only one of them. 
Required information need not be given in 
the sequence or order set forth in this sec- 
tion. Additional information or explana- 
tions may be included. So long as it con- 
veys substantially the same meaning, a 
creditor may use language or terminology 
in any required statement different from 
that prescribed by this Act. 

(g) If applicable State law requires dis- 
closure of items of information substantially 
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similar to those required by this Act, then a 
creditor who complies with such State law 
may comply with this Act by disclosing only 
the additional items of information required 
by this Act. 

(h) If information disclosed in accordance 
with this section and any regulations pre- 
scribed by the Board is subsequently ren- 
dered inaccurate as the result of a prepay- 
ment, late payment, adjustment, or amend- 
ment of the credit agreement through 
mutual consent of the parties or as per- 
mitted by law, or as the result of any act or 
occurrence subsequent to the delivery of the 
required disclosures, the inaccuracy result- 
ing therefrom shall not constitute a viola- 
tion of this section. 

(1) (1) Subject to paragraph (2)— 

(A) whenever an annual percentage rate is 
required to be disclosed by this section, such 
rate may be expressed either as a percentage 
rate per year, or as a dollars per hundred 
per year rate of the average unpaid balance; 
and 

(B) whenever a rate other than an annual 
rate is used to compute a finance charge and 
is required to be disclosed under subsection 
(d), such rate may be expressed either as a 
percentage rate per period of the balance 
upon which the finance charge is computed, 
or as a dollars per hundred per period rate of 
such balance. 

(2) On and after January 1, 1972, all rates 
required to be disclosed by this section shall 
be expressed as percentage rates. 

REGULATIONS 


Sec. 5. (a) The Board shall prescribe reg- 
ulations to carry out this Act, including 
provisions— 

(1) describing the methods which may be 
used in determining annual percentage rates 
under section 4, including, but not limited 
to, the use of any rules, charts, tables, or 
devices by creditors to convert to an annual 
percentage rate any add-on, discount or 
other method of computing a finance 
charge; 

(2) prescribing procedures to ensure that 
the information required to be disclosed 
under section 4 is set forth clearly and 
conspicuously; and 

(3) prescribing reasonable tolerances of 
accuracy with respect to disclosing infor- 
mation under section 4. 

(b) In prescribing regulations with re- 
spect to reasonable tolerances of accuracy 
as required by subsection (a) (3), the Board 
shall observe the following limitations: 

(1) The annual percentage rate may be 
rounded to the nearest quarter of 1 per 
centum for credit transactions payable in 
substantially equal installments when a 
creditor determines the total finance charge 
on the basis of a single add-on, discount, 
periodic, or other rate, and such rates are 
converted into an annual percentage rate 
under procedures prescribed by the Board. 

(2) The use of rate tables or charts may be 
authorized in cases where the total finance 
charge is determined in a manner other than 
that specified in paragraph (1). Such tables 
or charts may provide for the disclosure of 
annual percentage rates which vary up to 8 
per centum of the rate as defined by section 
3 (f). However, any creditor who willfully and 
knowingly uses such tables or charts in such 
a manner so as to consistently understate the 
annual percentage rate, as defined by section 
3(f), shall be liable for criminal penalties 
under section 7(b) of this Act. 

(3) In the case of creditors determining 
the annual percentage rate in a manner other 
than as described in paragraph (1) or (2), 
the Board may authorize other reasonable 
tolerances. 

(4) In order to simplify compliance where 
irregular payments are involved, the Board 
may authorize tolerances greater than those 
specified in paragraph (2). 

(c) Any regulation prescribed hereunder 
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may contain such classifications and differ- 
entiations and may provide for such adjust- 
ments and exceptions from this Act or the 
regulations thereunder for any class of trans- 
actions, as in the Judgment of the Board are 
necessary or proper to effectuate the purposes 
of this Act or to prevent circumvention or 
evasion of, or to facilitate compliance by 
creditors with, this Act or any regulation is- 
sued hereunder. In prescribing exceptions, 
the Board may consider, among other things, 
whether any class of transactions is subject 
to any State law or regulation which requires 
disclosures substantially similar to those re- 
quired by section 4. 

(d) In the exercise of its powers under this 
Act, the Board may request the views of other 
Federal agencies which in its judgment exer- 
cise regulatory functions with respect to any 
class of creditors, and such agencies shall fur- 
nish such views upon request of the Board, 

(e) The Board shall establish an advisory 
committee, to advise and consult with it in 
the exercise of its powers under this Act. In 
appointing such members to such committee 
the Board shall seek to achieve a fair repre- 
sentation of the interests of sellers of mer- 
chandise on credit, lenders, and the public. 
Such committee shall meet from time to time 
at the call of the Board, and members thereof 
shall be paid transportation expenses and not 
to exceed $100 per diem. 


EFFECT ON STATE LAWS 


Sec. 6. (a) This Act shall not be con- 
strued to annul, alter or affect, or to exempt 
any creditor from complying with, the laws 
of any State relating to the disclosure of in- 
formation in connection with credit transac- 
tions, except to the extent that such laws 
are inconsistent with the provisions of this 
Act, or regulations issued thereunder, and 
then only to the extent of the inconsistency. 
This Act shall not otherwise be construed to 
annul, alter or affect in any manner the 
meaning, scope or applicability of the laws 
of any State, including, but not limited to, 
laws relating to the types, amounts or rates 
of charges, or any element or elements of 
charges, permissible under such laws in con- 
nection with the extension or use of credit, 
nor to extend the applicability of such laws 
to any class of persons or transactions to 
which such laws would not otherwise apply, 
nor shall the disclosure of the annual per- 
centage rate in connection with any con- 
sumer credit sale as required by this Act be 
evidence in any action or proceeding that 
such sale was a loan or any transaction other 
than a credit sale. 

(b) The Board shall by regulation exempt 
from the requirements of this Act any class 
of credit transactions which it determines 
are subject to any State law or regulation 
which requires disclosures substantially simi- 
lar to those required by section 4, and con- 
tains adequate provisions for enforcement. 

(c) Except as specified in section 7, noth- 
ing contained in this Act or any regulations 
issued thereunder shall affect the validity 
or enforcibility of any contract or obliga- 
tion under State or Federal law. 

CIVIL AND CRIMINAL PENALTIES 

Sec. 7. (a) (1) Any creditor who, in connec- 
tion with any credit transaction, knowingly 
fails in violation of this Act, or any regula- 
tion issued thereunder, to disclose any in- 
formation to any person to whom such in- 
formation is required to be given shall be 
liable to such person in the amount of $100, 
or in any amount equal to twice the finance 
charge required by such creditor in connec- 
tion with such transaction, whichever is the 
greater, except that such liability shall not 
exceed $1,000 on any credit transaction. 

(2) In any action brought under this sub- 
section in which it is shown that the creditor 
disclosed a percentage rate or amount less 
than that required to be disclosed by sec- 
tion 4 or regulations prescribed by the Board 
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(after taking into account permissible toler- 
ances), or failed to disclose information so 
required, there shall be a rebuttable pre- 
sumption that such violation was made 
knowingly. Such presumption shall be re- 
butted if the creditor shows by a preponder- 
ance of evidence that the violation was not 
intentional and resulted from a bona fide 
error notwithstanding the maintenance of 
procedures reasonably adapted to avoid any 
such error: Provided, That a creditor shall 
have no liability under this subsection if 
within fifteen days after discovering the 
error, and prior to the institution of an ac- 
tion hereunder or the receipt of written no- 
tice of the error, the creditor notifies the 
person concerned of the error and makes 
whatever adjustments in the appropriate ac- 
count as are necessary to insure that such 
person will not be required to pay a finance 
charge in excess of the amount or percentage 
rate so disclosed. 

(3) Any action under this subsection may 
be brought in any court of competent juris- 
diction within one year from the date of the 
occurrence of the violation. In any such ac- 
tion in which a person is entitled to recover 
a penalty as prescribed in paragraph (1), the 
defendant shall also be liable for reasonable 
attorneys’ fees and court costs as determined 
by the court. 

(4) As used in this subsection, the term 
“court of competent jurisdiction” means 
either any Federal court of competent juris- 
diction regardless of the amount in contro- 
versy, or any State court of competent 
jurisdiction. 

(b) Any person who knowingly and will- 
fully gives false or inaccurate information 
or fails to provide information required to 
be disclosed under the provisions of this Act 
or any regulation issued thereunder, or who 
otherwise knowingly and willfully violates 
any provision of this Act or any regulation 
issued thereunder, shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 
one year, or both. The responsibility for 
enforcing this subsection is hereby assigned 
to the Attorney General. 

(e) No punishment or penalty provided by 
this Act shall apply to the United States, or 
any agency thereof, or to any State, any 
political subdivision thereof, or any agency of 
any State or political subdivision, 

(d) No person shall be subject to punish- 
ment or penalty under this Act solely as the 
result of the disclosure of a finance charge 
or percentage which is greater than the 
amount of such charge or percentage re- 
quired to be disclosed by such person under 
section 4, or regulations prescribed by the 


EXCEPTIONS 


Sec. 8. The provisions of this Act shall not 
apply to— 

(1) credit transactions involving exten- 
sions of credit for business or commercial 
purposes, or to governments or governmental 
agencies or instrumentalities, or to orga- 
nizations; or 

(2) transactions in securities or commodi- 
ties in accounts by a broker-dealer registered 
with the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion; 

(3) credit transactions, other than real 
property transactions, in which the total 
amount to be financed exceeds $25,000; or 

(4) transactions involving extensions of 
credit secured by first mortgages on real 
estate. 

REPORTS 

Sec. 9. Not later than January 3 of each 
year commencing after the effective date of 
this Act, the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall, respectively, make reports to the 
Congress concerning the administration of 
their functions under this Act, including 
such recommendations as the Board and the 
Attorney General, respectively, deem neces- 
sary or appropriate. In addition, reports of 
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the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System shall include the Board's assess- 
ment of the extent to which compliance with 
the provisions of this Act, and regulations 
prescribed thereunder, ts being achieved. 
EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 10. The provisions of this Act shall 
take effect upon July 1. 1969; except that 
section 5 shall take effect immediately upon 
enactment. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, there 
will be no debate on this bill tonight, but 
it will be the pending business at the 
conclusion of the morning hour on to- 
morrow. 


RIOT PREVENTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues, an ad- 
vertisement by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
which was published in the Washington 
Post of this morning. The advertisement 
is entitled “Riot Prevention,” and con- 
tains 15 specifications from this very re- 
liable and prestigious organization in 
the civil rights and race relations field 
concerning what they consider to be the 
causes of the existing discontent in 
many cities. Unfortunately, this discon- 
tent has resulted in riots in many cities 
in this Nation, including, most recently, 
the city of Buffalo, N.Y. 

I do not think anybody present, in- 
cluding myself, needs protest his fidelity 
to the concept of public order or his 
confidence in the ultimate justice which 
can be done under our Constitution and 
form of government. And while I join 
with all of my distinguished colleagues 
in vigorously asserting the fact that we 
will at no time be intimidated in what 
we do by public disorders, it is a fact 
that our job is to anticipate such dis- 
orders and do justice. 

One of the objectives of citing these 
15 specifications is to emphasize that 
riots of this kind must be anticipated 
and that there are measures which can 
be taken in the private and public sec- 
tors and at all levels of government 
which deal with the primary complaints 
of human beings which finally drive 
them into action against an orderly 
society. 

It is a fact that deep frustration 
creates this difficulty at a time of the 
year when it is the most vivid in the 
minds of people who riot. And this frus- 
tration is aggravated by trade unions 
and business communities which fail to 
find or create job opportunities, by the 
action of the Federal Government in 
failing to pass and strictly enforce strong 
civil rights legislation, and by the local 
governments in not being alert to the 
needs of their own communities. 

This advertisement makes very con- 
structive reading. It is a very intelligent, 
well-done job. 

We do not have to agree with every 
specification in order to respect the 
scholarship and the understanding 
which has gone into this message. 

I advise every Senator to read it, and 
I especially advise officials of States, 
municipalities, and cities who are 
charged with the responsibility for public 
order to take heed of the fact that we 
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must see these events coming months 
ahead, if we want a chance to head them 
off. 


If we try to bring to bear the facilities 
of all agencies of government, the com- 
munity relations councils, local, public 
and private agencies before the riots hit 
us, we may avert them. However, if we do 
not plan ahead and make an effort, for 
example, to get jobs for Negro teenagers, 
it will be too late to avert the riots which 
we fear and deplore. Society will then 
have suffered a very disastrous blow as a 
result of our failure to act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the advertisement to which I 
have referred printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Riot PREVENTION 


Riots are bad business for all concerned— 
the rioters, the targets and an ordered so- 
ciety. Superficial studies always seek to find 
who fired what shot, who shouted thus and 
so, or who made a speech at what place. 
Hardly anyone gives a passing thought to 
the shavings and gasoline which have been 
piled up and scattered around for months 
and years, just waiting for an emotion- 
laden, overt act to ignite it. Some smoldering 
material, ready to burst into flame, has al- 
ready been piled up on the civil rights issue. 

1. The 1966 Civil Rights Bill was filibus- 
tered to death in the United States Senate 
last fall after passing the House. No part of 
the bill was allowed to reach the floor. Nega- 
tive predictions on the fate of the 1967 Bill 
fill the political air. 

2. Congressman Adam Clayton Powell was 
summarily deprived of his chairmanship of 
the House Education and Labor Committee 
on the day before the Congress opened last 
January and was refused his seat the next 
day. Although re-elected overwhelmingly by 
the voters in his district in a special election, 
he has not yet been seated in the 90th Con- 
gress. 

8. The 1967 Civil Rights Bill, containing, 
among other titles, one calling for the Equal 
Opportunity Commission to have the au- 
thority to issue cease and desist orders, has 
been virtually buried. At present the EEOC 
can determine that a firm is discriminating 
and thus violating the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, but it cannot order it to stop. 

4. The Atomic Energy Commission 
awarded a multimillion-dollar atom smasher 
plant to Weston, Ill, even though Hlinois 
had no state fair housing law, on the pledge 
of responsible Ilinois officials that such a 
law would be enacted. But on June 16 and 
27, 1967, the Illinois state Senate finished 
killing the last of eight fair housing bills 
previously passed by the House. 

5. Nine-tenths of the Selective Service 
Boards in the nation contain no Negro mem- 
ber. Negro young men, drafted to serve in 
their country’s armed services, see very few 
members of their race among the board 
members who order them off to war. 

6. The guidelines laid down by the Office 
of Education of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare for speeding up the 
desegregation of the public schools in the 
South were blunted and trimmed by the 
90th Congress in response to pressure from 
the Southern states. Thirteen years after the 
historic Brown decision of 1954, Dixie 
pressure has forced HEW to restrict its en- 
forcement machinery to one locality in the 

"s Office. It also has forced the 
elimination of the Commissioner of the 
Office of Education from any enforcement 
duties in connection with school desegrega- 
tion. 
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7. Rent supplements, on which poor Negro 
and white families depend for improvement 
of their housing, was killed by the House of 
the 90th Congress. 

8. The appropriation for the model cities 
program affecting Negro citizens in the cen- 
ter cities was cut from a requested $662- 
million to $237-million by the House of the 
90th Congress. 

9. The Teachers Corps, which supplies 
teachers for school districts with a heavy 
enrollment of pupils from low-income 
families, has been placed completely under 
state control. 

10. The income of Negro families has 
dropped to 53 percent of the income of white 
families, from a previous figure of 57 percent. 

11. The national unemployment rate is at 
its lowest percentage—3.8, but the Negro 
unemployment rate is freely acknowledged 
to be twice to four times that. The Negro 
teen-age unemployment rate in the summer 
of 1966 was 33 per 100, whereas the white 
teen-age rate was 14 per 100. 

12. In New Rochelle, N.Y., and in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, craft unions in the building 
trades have been refusing employment to 
Negroes and refusing them entrance to ap- 
prentice training programs, even though the 
buildings projects are Federal ones, the con- 
tracts for which can be cancelled on revela- 
tion of discriminatory practices. This exclu- 
sion of Negross from employment on tax- 
financed building projects is a widespread 
practice. 

13. The Coleman Report of a Johns Hop- 
kins University team has disclosed that the 
gap between Negro and white children in the 
public schools is widening, yet stubborn op- 
position persists to changes in crowded 
ghetto schools, to new teaching methods and 
be quality elementary and secondary educa- 

on. 

14. The walls around Negro center city 
ghettos remain unbreached except for an 
occasional crack. Whenever a Negro family 
escapes into a previously all-white area, the 
parents and children have to run the gaunt- 
let of insults, rocks, bottles, telephone 
threats and other intimidations. 

15. With unprecedented speed, the House 
has passed an “anti-riot” bill. This was 
cleared for the floor promptly by Rep. Wil- 
Ham M. Colmer of Mississippi, chairman of 
the House Rules Committee, thus confirming 
it as a punitive measure, rather than as a 
preventative. Already there exist ample legis- 
lation and more than ample policing forces 
to deal with anything short of a full-scale 
civil war. 

The list can go on and on. Courts hand 
down decisions which are ignored. Laws are 
passed, but not observed. Congress enacts 
measures, but the funds to carry out the 
provisions are cut to the bone or denied 
completely by the appropriations commit- 
tees. Anti-poverty projects are booted about. 
Funding is denied or delayed. 

The upshot is that the majority of the 
Negro population, which believes in law and 
order, cannot bring itself to sweeping and 
unreserved condemnation of the ones among 
it who are impatient at the slamming doors, 
impolite to the slammers and insubordinate 
to the winking authority and to its minions 
who confront them with anti-riot forma- 
tions and anti-Negro mentalities. 

Nobody except troublemakers wants an- 
other upheaval, North or South, but if one 
should occur, remember the tinder that has 
been scattered, hither and yon, these many 
years. 

Remember, too, that if the white popula- 
tion had been cooped up and shackled down 
in ghetto housing, slum schools and jim crow 
jobs the nation would be in the midst of a 
genuine revolution, not a series of riotous 
outbreaks by a riotous few. 

Riot prevention begins with the Congress, 
with state legislatures and city councils, with 
boards of education (and the vast School 
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Establishment), with housing authorities, 
with organized labor, with employers, with 
courts and the police. 

Did you lay the groundwork for a riot 
today? 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT oy COLORED 
PEOPLE, 

Krvie, KAPLAN, President, 

Bishop STEPHEN G. Srorrswoon, 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 

Roy WILKINS, 
Executive Director. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Senator from New York 
has inserted in the Recorp the advertise- 
ment that was published in this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. I was going to do the 
same thing. I associate myself with every 
remark made by the Senator. I think it 
is an excellent statement. 

I commend Mr. Wilkins for his state- 
ment. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, as the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has said, I have also 
read the advertisement. 

I had the advertisement on my desk, 
and I am delighted that the Senator from 
New York has made the remarks he made 
and had the advertisement printed in 
the Recorp, as I intended to do. 

I think it is the sort of thing which all 
of us in this country would do well to 
quietly read, and those of us who have 
legislative responsibilities should react 
to it. 

Every line of it is gospel. 

Mr. JAVITS. These words could not 
come from greater advocates of justice 
and the dignity of man in this country. 
Iam grateful to the Senators. 


MILITARY AID TO HANOI BY 
MOSCOW AND PEKING 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the ad- 
ministration, which is advocating in- 
creased trade with the Soviet Union and 
its satellites, should read an article 
appearing in the Washington Evening 
Star on July 7. 

Gathering the data from a variety of 
U.S. Government sources, the Associated 
Press details the volume of assistance 
the Soviet Union is providing and has 
provided North Vietnam. 

The article reports that Russia has 
furnished North Vietnam more than 
10,000 artillery pieces, mortars, and other 
heavy weapons, and that in the first 
3 months of this year, the volume of 
cargo unloaded by Soviet ships at 
Haiphong reached a record level of more 
than 200,000 tons. 

It also shows that Communist China 
has sent in supplies of more than 750,- 
000 small arms, most of which were then 
sent to the Communist forces fighting 
in South Vietnam. 

I believe this report should be kept in 
mind in the days ahead when the eu- 
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phoric talk of a detente with the Soviet 
Union takes on greater intensity. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle, entitled “Scope of Arms Aid to Hanoi 
by Moscow, Peking Disclosed,” be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Score or Arms Am To Hanor By Moscow, 
PEKING DISCLOSED 


Communist China has supplied North 
Vietnam more than 750,000 small arms, many 
of which have been shipped on to Commu- 
nist forces fighting in South Vietnam, U.S. 
sources report. 

Russia has furnished North Vietnam more 
than 10,000 artillery pieces, mortars and 
other heavy weapons. 

These figures, gathered from a variety of 
U.S. government sources, indicate the scope 
of Russian and Red Chinese aid to North 
Vietnam, the main supplier of the Commu- 
nist Viet Cong as well as North Vietnamese 
regulars in South Vietnam. 

The volume of cargo unloaded by Soviet 
ships at Haiphong, North Vietnam's chief 
port, reached a record level of more than 
200,000 tons in the first three months of this 
year. 

ESTIMATED $1.5 BILLION 

U.S. experts calculate that Soviet military 
aid to North Vietnam totaled close to $1.5 
billion from 1955 through last year. Chinese 
military assistance to North Vietnam came to 
nearly $200 million through 1966. 

Economic aid to North Vietnam from all 
Communist sources reached $1.5 billion dur- 
ing this period. About half came from Mos- 
cow, a little less than half came from China 
and some 10 per cent from Red nations of 
eastern Europe. 

The war in Vietnam currently is costing 
the United States about $25 billion a year. 

The current assessment by knowledgeable 
US. officials is that even without help from 
the Soviet Union or China, North Vietnam 
could continue the war, but its effort would 
be much less effective, This assessment also 
covers action in Laos. 


PORT CLOSING IMPACT 


U.S, experts believe shutting off the port of 
Haiphong would magnify North Vietnamese 
problems and drain material and human re- 
sources. 

But if the Russians and Chinese kept up 
basic support in the face of a port closure, 
American analysts are convinced North Viet- 
ham could continue the present degree of 
operations in both South Vietnam and Laos. 

The Russians, it was said, could use South 
Chinese ports, shifting to rail transportation 
there, instead of sending goods into Hal- 
phong. Crude oil could be shipped to Chinese 
refiners and refined products transshipped to 
North Vietnam by train. 

This supposes the Chinese would permit 
such action, Although the Russians and 
Chinese are bitter foes politically, indica- 
tions are the Chinese are not interfering with 
present Soviet overland shipments through 
China to North Vietnam, 


SMALL ARMS SUPPLIED 


China is providing most of the small arms, 
ammunition, antiaircraft artillery, some 
heavy weapons and some trucks to North 
Vietnam, U.S. experts say. Moscow is fur- 
nishing virtually all of the petroleum sup- 
plies to North Vietnam, with some small 
amounts from Romania. 

The Soviet Union also is sending North 
Vietnam most of its radar, surface-to-air 
missiles, MIG jet fighters, heavy weapons and 
some of its trucks. 

More than 95 per cent of the small arms, 
artillery and ammunition enters North Viet- 
nam by rail—which makes vitally impor- 
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tant the two main railroad lines connecting 
Hanoi with China. 

About 90 per cent of the petroleum sup- 
plies are carried in North Vietnam by sea. 
All of the trucks, essential to moving heavy 
military toward South Vietnam, also 
arrive in North Vietnam by sea. 

The Chinese are carrying the main load in 
training North Vietnamese antiaircraft gun 
crews—reportedly in North Vietnam. 

It is not known how many surface-to-air 
missiles the Soviet Union has supplied North 
Vietnam, but many more than 3,000 have 
been fired so far. 

North Vietnamese missile men undergo 
their training in their own country, but 
North Vietnamese MIG pilots are reported 
trained in the Soviet Union. 

U.S. authorities say Moscow has supplied 
North Vietnam some 60 MIG jet fighters and 
nearly 140 other military aircraft. Red China 
is reported to have given North Vietnam 
more than 40 MIGs. 

Latest estimates indicate there are up to 
10,000 Chinese military men in North Viet- 
nam serving as antiaircraft instructors, sup- 
ply handlers and engineers for repair of 
docks, railroads, bridges and other similar 
facilities destroyed or damaged by U. S. air 
attack, 

There was no estimate on the number of 
Soviet citizens in North Vietnam. 


DUBUQUE COLLEGE GROUP 
CHEERS GI’S 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the part 
that one Iowa college is playing in boost- 
ing the morale of our soldiers overseas 
was vividly portrayed by writer Ruth 
Dean in a Washington Evening Star ar- 
ticle on July 8, 

It is particularly gratifying to see the 
reception being accorded the Clarke 
College USO drama troupe, led by a 
nun, Sister Mary Xavier Coens, B.V.M. 

The Dubuque college group already has 
toured U.S. Army installations in Eu- 
rope, and in a few weeks will visit facil- 
ities in Iceland, Greenland, Labrador, 
and Newfoundland. 

As Sister Mary Xavier puts it: 

The girls come home waving the flag, and 
back at college we had “Cheer John” cam- 
patens to keep in touch with the GIs we've 


I believe we need more of such whole- 
some and constructive student activity 
on our campuses. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle, entitled “GI Nun Is Colonel, Too,” 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GI Non Is COLONEL, Too 
(By Ruth Dean) 

It's a little unusual to hear a nun throw- 
ing military jargon around like “TDY, hit 
the road and CO” and more startling yet to 
see a pair of colonel’s eagles pinned to her 
habit. 

But this is nothing to the first impression 
Sister Mary Xavier Coens, B.V.M., made 
when she landed at several U.S, Army in- 
stallations in Europe with her 14-girl Clarke 
College U.S.O. drama troupe. 

DOUBLE TAKE 

“Whose general's sister are you?“ was the 
greeting she got at one airport. And the wel- 
coming committee did a double-take when 
she calmly replied: “I’m TDY,” which trans- 
lates to “temporary duty” in civilianese. 

In a few weeks, Sister Mary Xavier will be 
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-off again on her second U.S.O. trip with a 
troupe from the same Dubuque, Iowa col- 
lege where she teaches speech and drama, 
headed this time, for the Army’s northeast 
command— the big icebox,” she calls it, 
comprising Iceland, Greenland, Labrador and 
Newfoundland. 

Sister’s fame may have preceded her since 
her European venture has been recorded in 
a soon-to-be-published book, “G.I. Nun“ co- 
authored with Robert C. Healey (P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons $4.50). 

Sister Mary Xavier and Sister Mary Jer- 
emy Macklin, also of the Clarke College 
drama department, are the first nuns ever 
to take a show on tour for the USO. 

It wasn't long before the GIs started call- 
ing them the “girls in black.” If their 35,000- 
member GI audience expected a hymn-sing- 
ing routine, their “show-me’” boredom 
erupted into applause when they saw the 
90-minute “Coffee House Theater” reyue put 
on by the girls. 

The hit of the show? When the college 
girls donned formal evening dress with long 
white kid gloves and “went over the top” of 
the footlights to visit with thei: audience. 

This moment proved to be the most touch- 
ing of the revue, Sister recalled yesterday at 
a Washington press conference. 

Instead of whistles, there was silence— 
then applause. 

One GI exclaimed “God, they're beautiful!” 
And one burly one came up to her after- 
wards with tears in his eyes, and said: 
“Thanks Ma'am, for the white gloves.” “They 
were really gentlemen,” Sister said of their 
GI audiences. 

The girls are carefully picked for this 
assignment. “Talent is the last on the list,” 
said Sister Xavier. “You take those few girls 
among that many men and personal integrity 
comes first on the list of qualifications.” 

Most of the time the girls and the nuns 
found themselves “listening posts” for GIs 
wanting to pour out their loneliness, disgust, 
or disappointment with the girl back home. 

“The come home waving the flag.“ 
said Sister, “and back at college we had 
‘Cheer John" campaigns to keep in touch 
with the GIs we've visited.” 


NEW ROLE? 


In fact Sister Xavier sees a new role for 
nuns, “People laugh at me but I think there 
ought to be God's WACs and God's WAVES,” 
she said. “They would make great listening 
posts.” 

It is easy to see how Sister’s warmth and 
understanding brought her first an hon- 
orary captain’s bars, then more recently a 
pair of honorary colonel’s eagles. But she is 
adamant in stressing she’s neither abdicated 
her vows to join the Army or that she’s in 
show biz. 

Sister had one inflexible rule for the girls 
no single dating and no dating of officers. 
The latter occasioned about the only time 
she rank.“ She forbade a young of- 
ficer to date one of her girls. Bewildered he 
asked her, “What have you against me, 
Sister?” and she replied, “Only that you're a 
second lieutenant!” 


IT’S TIME TO STAND UP FOR THE 
UPPERDOG 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, Miller 
Upton, president of Beloit College, Beloit, 
Wis., recently delivered an address at 
the honors convocation of Ripon College, 
Ripon, Wis. 

President Upton did not mince any 
words in asserting that it is about time 
to give more recognition to the achiever 
and the doer. 

I have just about reached the end of my 
tolerance— 


He said— 
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for the way our society at the present time 
seems to have sympathetic concern only 
for the misfit, the pervert, the drug addict, 
the drifter, the ne’er-do-well, the maladjust- 
ed, the chronic criminal, the underachiever, 
the loser—in general, the underdog. 


Mr. Upton does not say that society 
should ignore these but he does say that 
society must take note of the achieve- 
ments of those who rise above their sur- 
roundings and contribute to society as a 
whole. 

I believe the address merits attention 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
article, “It’s Time To Stand Up for the 
Upperdog,” which appeared in the July 
10 issue of U.S. News & World Report, be 
placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


“TIr’s Trae To STAND UP von THE UPPERDOG” 


(Norx.— IS U.S. going too far in its con- 
cern for the “underdog”—the ne’er-do-well, 
the criminal? A college president suggests 
that it is time to give more recognition to the 
“upperdog.” Here he tells what he means by 
the “upperdog.” He also suggests that the 
U.S. worry less about creating a “great soci- 
ety,” first build a “decent” society.) 


(From an address by Miller Upton, president 
of Beloit College, Beloit, Wis., which he 
delivered recently at the honors convoca- 
tion of Ripon College, Ripon, Wis.) 


I have just about reached the end of my 
tolerance for the way our society at the pres- 
ent time seems to have sympathetic concern 
only for the misfit, the pervert, the drug ad- 
dict, the drifter, the ne’er-do-well, the mal- 
adjusted, the chronic criminal, the under- 
achiever, the loser—in general, the underdog. 

It seems to me we have lost touch with 
reality and become warped in our attach- 
ments, if not in fact psychotic. 

In short, I feel it is time for someone like 
me to stand up and say, “I’m for the upper- 
dog!” I’m also for the achiever— the one who 
sets out to do something and does it; the 
one who the problems and oppor- 
tunities at hand and endeayors to deal with 
them; the one who is successful at his im- 
mediate task because he is not worrying 
about someone else’s failings; the one who 
doesn’t consider it “square” to be constantly 
looking for more to do, who isn't always ra- 
tionalizing why he shouldn’t be doing what 
he is doing; the one, in short, who carries 
the work of his part of the world squarely 
on his shoulders. 

Not the wealthy, necessarily; not the ones 
in authority, necessarily; not the gifted, nec- 
essarily—just the doer, the achiever—regard- 
less of his status, his opulence, his native 
endowment. 

We are not born equal; we are born un- 
equal. And the talented are no more respon- 
sible for their talents than the underprivi- 
leged for their plight. The measure of each 
should be by what he does with his inherited 
position. 

No one should be damned by the environ- 
mental condition of his life—whether it be 
privileged or underprivileged. .. . 

It is a dying fashion to pay respect to those 
who achieve—who really “have it,“ to use 
the vernacular. This is the day when the 
fashion is to be for the underdog. The atti- 
tude is being developed that if you really 
want to care for you—and who doesn't? 
don’t be successful; be a misfit, a loser, a vic- 
tim of one’s environment. This is an occa- 
sion to honor the successful—to say it is 
better to win than to lose, better to receive 
an A than a C, that class rank is meaning- 
ful, that those who have developed the pat- 
tern of achieving in college will go on achiev- 
ing out of college, and, because of their 
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achievement, the rest of us will live richer 
and easier lives. 

Im not entirely sure of the reason for 
what appears to me a general social-psycho- 
logical aberration, but I suspect it springs 
from a massive social guilt. 

Each of us individually is so aware of our 
personal limitations that we have devel- 
oped a form of masochistic reaction to prob- 
lems of the day. Instead of attempting to 
deal with the problems in a forthright way, 
we berate ourselves, we martyr ourselves, we 
pillory ourselves. 

Or, if the problems seem too much to us 
to handle, we mitigate our sense of guilt by 
heaping all blame on convenient scapegoats 
or by concerning ourselves with the prob- 
lems of others at a conveniently remote 
distance, 1 

Let me illustrate my point by specific 
reference: 

I have become increasingly bored and re- 
sentful of the ridicule and snide references 
made of the WASPS—the white, Anglo-Sax- 
on, Protestant suburbanites, I wouldn’t feel 
the point so strongly were the criticisms lev- 
eled by those outside the circle. Such could 
be looked upon as healthy social criticism 
and competition. But when it comes mainly 
from those who are part of the circle— 
WASPS stinging themselves—it assumes the 
nature of sick self-immolation. 

Our society’s treatment of the Negro over 
the years is deplorable. In fact, that’s too 
mild a term for it. The word “sinful” in its 
full theological sense is more accurate. But 
this fact does not justify us, in our sense of 
guilt, condemning a particular segment of 
society which in many ways constitutes the 
backbone of American social existence. 

If damning by association is wrong, as I 
would maintain strongly it is, then how hor- 
ribly wrong it is to level our guns of hostil- 
ity, envy and ridicule in this fashion on the 
successful white man who more often than 
not struggled financially to get a college 
education, who more often than not works 
at his job more than 60 hours a week, who 
buys a comfortable home in the suburbs with 
the welfare of his family in mind, who is ac- 
tive in his church and community affairs 
who gives his time to service on boards of 
education and social-welfare agencies, and 
in some cases is shortening his life span 
through overwork and anxiety resulting from 
the basic social responsibilities he must 
carry. 

These are among the chief doers and 
achievers of today. And where would our so- 
ciety be without them? For one thing, we 
would not have Ripon College or Beloit Col- 
lege or the University of Wisconsin as we 
know them today were it not for the likes of 
these people. Nor could we afford to have a 
major portion of the population going to 
school for 12 to 20 years. Nor would we enjoy 
the leisure time, recreational activities and 
cultural advantages which are a direct prod- 
uct of our material welfare. However, there 
would be one by-product advantage: We 
would have to be so concerned individually 
with eking out our own meager existence 
that there would be no time to be wasted on 
such irrelevant and dishonest name-calling 
and buck-passing. 

BLAMING ECONOMIC SYSTEM UNFAIRLY 

Or, just as we point an accusing finger at 
those who succeed within our economic 
system, so we accuse the system itself of 
faults which are not of its creation. In short, 
we tend to blame the economic system for 
the faults of individuals who operate within 
it. 

It is important to recognize that the qual- 
ity of any society is directly related to the 
quality of the individuals who make it up. 
Therefore, let us stop referring naively to 
creating a great“ society. It is enough at 
this stage of our development to aspire to 
create a “decent” society. And to do so our 
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first task is to help each individual be decent 
unto himself and in his relationship with 
other individuals. 

A decent society cannot be created out of 
a vacuum and imposed. It can only evolve 
out of the lives of constituent members. In 
this regard, our economic system has become 
the scapegoat for the failures of our educa- 
tional, religious and family institutions to 
develop decent and responsible individuals. 

Whenever one blames another or group of 
individuals for one or more of the ills of 
mankind—beware! He is expressing personal 
hostility and offering no solution. There is no 
single scapegoat for the world’s ills, unless it 
be our own personal limitations as finite 
beings. 

Also, the Puritan ethic and religious moral- 
ity in general have come in for some heavy- 
handed humor and disdain. I can support 
that criticism which focuses on arbitrary 
value judgments. But we seem to be in the 
process of developing a much more perverse 
kind of moralism—a moralism which says 
that since love is the one absolute virtue of 
man, the one way we will solve the problems 
of poverty, crime, racial discrimination and 
the like is by forcing everyone to love every- 
body else—we must love the white man be- 
cause he is white, or the black man because 
he is black, or the poor because he is poor, 
or the enemy because he is the enemy, or the 
perverse because he is perverse, or the 
afflicted because he is afflicted! Rather than 
because he is a human being, any human 
being who just happens to be white or black, 
poor or rich, enemy or friend. 

This is a hideous abuse of the notion of 
love that avoids the hard fact that love is a 
uniquely personal experience. 

If it is idle to attempt to legislate individ- 
ual morality, it is even more idle, and even 
arrogant, to attempt to force individual love. 
There can be no love unless it is genuine and 
authentic. To love, or go through the pre- 
tense of loving, without truly feeling that 
way is one of the lowest forms of hypocrisy. 
It is dishonest at its worst. And the fruit of 
such dishonesty, as with all forms of dis- 
honesty, is distrust, degradation, chaos. We 
should respect all people so much that we 
would not dare demean one by pretending to 
love him when we dont. 

We need to start being honest with our- 
selves in more ways than one. It is too bad 
that we have failed to heed the charge that 
Polonius made to his son: “This above all, to 
thine own self be true.” For were we to do so 
we would have to admit honestly and joy- 
ously that love in its very essence is selfish. 
Were it not so, there would be none—not 
real love—only a martyred imitation. . 

We have serious problems and issues fac- 
ing our society at the present time. Let there 
be no doubt about it. But they can be solved 
over time if we will attack them directly and 
honestly—that is, if we will be willing to 
pay the price in time and persistent per- 
sonal effort. 

They will never be subject to instant solu- 
tion—to wishing it so. Nor will they be 
solved by blaming others for their existence, 
or by making certain segments of society the 
Scapegoat for the general ills of society. Nor 
will they be solved by running away from 
them by concerning ourselves with remote 
situations rather than those at hand. Nor 
will they be solved by application of the 
perverse notion that to love means only to 
sacrifice one’s self. 

The one most certain point is that they 
will be solved by doers—not people with 
good intentions, but individuals with good 
deeds. Not those who talk a good game, but 
those who play a good game—the achiever. 


“ENCOURAGING INDIVIDUAL EXCELLENCE” 

We will never create a good society, much 
less a great one, until individual excellence 
and achievement is not only respected but 
encouraged. That is why I'm for the upper- 
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dog—the achiever—the succeeder. I'm for 
building an ever better society, and this will 
only be done by those who take seriously 
their responsibility for achievement, for 
making the most of their native ability, for 
getting done the job at hand. 


IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE—PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON AT GLASSBORO 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, President 
Johnson has always said that he would 
go anywhere at any time without any 
conditions in the cause of peace. 

The summit conference at Glassboro 
illustrated his passion for peace. 

Mr. President, for this course of action 
I applaud my President as I have always 
applauded my President when I think he 
is within the framework of our constitu- 
tional system; and I have criticized him 
when he does not stay within the frame- 
work of our constitutional system. He is 
clearly outside of it in Vietnam but he 
was within it at Glassboro. 

The President went to great lengths to 
take advantage of Premier Kosygin’s 
visit to the United States and set new 
grounds for peaceful negotiations. 

He went to great length to reach an ac- 
commodation of views on where the sum- 
mit meeting would be held. 

He succeeded in having a much longer 
discussion than was probably antici- 
pated. 

And he stated the American position 
on world affairs clearly, directly, and 
without threat or intimidation. 

Indeed, as the attached editorial in the 
Oregonian of June 24 says, President 
Johnson has gone “more than halfway” 
in the spirit of Hollybush. 

Whatever the specific results, few can 
deny that a calmer, more peaceful at- 
mosphere has been created by the meet- 
ing, and we should be proud of the Presi- 
dent for having taken the conference 
from start to finish without a single mis- 
step. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial pub- 
lished in the Oregonian of June 24, 1967, 
supporting the President’s peace efforts 
at Glassboro. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

More THAN HALF Way 

President Johnson has always said he'd 
go more than half way to negotiate with the 
Communists. And so he did yesterday. 

Glassboro, N.J., is 135 miles from Wash- 
ington and only 111 from New York, a differ- 
ence of 24 miles. However, Mr. Johnson 
traveled by plane from Washington to Phila- 
delphia and then by helicopter to Glassboro, 
whereas Premier Kosygin took the New Jer- 
sey Turnpike from New York. Distances by 
air usually are less than by highway, so 
maybe the President didn’t concede the full 
24 miles to the man from the Kremlin. 

In any event, Mr. Johnson didn't have to 
go crawling to New York to meet Mr. Ko- 
Sygin and the latter didn't have to go hat- 
in-hand to Washington or Camp David. Both 
obviously felt they had to maintain an air 
of reluctance if not indifference, Israel and 
perhaps many Americans would have re- 
sented Mr. Johnson’s kowtowing to the Rus- 
sians and the Arab and Red Chinese would 
have taken an even dimmer view of Mr. Ko- 
sygin's running down to Washington. This 
despite the fact that everyone knew the two 
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had communicated frequently on the hot 
line during the war in the Middle East and 
that Messrs. Rusk and Gromyko had been 
working like beavers to arrange a summit“ 
meeting. 

Glassboro, a town of some 10,000 popula- 
tion, got its name from a glass factory estab- 
lished there about the time of the American 
Revolution. For the 1840 presidential com- 
paign, the factory produced bottles in the 
shape of the log cabin where William Henry 
Harrison was born. A Philadelphia distiller 
named E. C. Booz filled the bottles with 
whiskey and they became known as Booz 
bottles. The common term “booze” comes, 
however, from an old English word borrowed 
from Flemish. 

The Victorian stone house of the president 
of Glassboro State College, where the “Big 
Two“ met, is called Hollybush. Should 
Messrs. Johnson and Kosygin prove to have 
got along as well in their comic-opera meet- 
ing as Messrs. Eisenhower and Khrushchev 
did at Camp David, which caused Mr. Khru- 
shchey to refer to the “Spirit of Camp David,” 
Hollybush would be a pretty name for a 
similar term. Spirit of Glassboro” is not in- 
spiring and “Spirit of Booz Bottle” is out of 
the question, of course. 

However, one should not expect too much 
from a meeting arranged by laying a ruler 
on a map. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in an ar- 
ticle appearing in the May issue of the 
monthly magazine Physical Fitness 
Newsletter, a resident of my State, Prof. 
H. Harrison Clarke, has offered several 
thought-provoking suggestions for im- 
proving our Nation’s physical fitness pro- 
gram by revamping the operations of the 
President’s Council on Physical Fitness. 

Professor Clarke is eminently qualified 
to discuss the performance of the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Physical Fitness. He 
has been associated with the Council as 
a research consultant; he holds the po- 
sition of research professor in the School 
of Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation; and he serves as editor of the 
magazine Physical Fitness Newsletter. 

Professor Clarke’s article deserves to 
be carefully studied by all those con- 
cerned with the present and future per- 
formance of the President’s Council on 
Physical Fitness. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from Professor 
Clarke's article be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MonpateE in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The excerpts referred to follow: 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PRESENTS COUNCIL 
ON PHYSICAL FITNESS 
(By Prof. H. Harrison Clarke, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oreg.) 

Three Presidents of the United States 
should be saluted for their insight into the 
need for and support of the fitness Council 
they created and continued for over a dec- 
ade of usefulness. This Council, without 
doubt one of the smallest and most dynamic 
of federal agencies, has become well estab- 
lished and accepted by the American public. 
Without doubt, too, it has reflected credit 
upon the Presidents whom it served. But, 
even more important, it has rendered a great 
service to the children, youth, and adults 
of this nation in successfully sponsoring 
processes for improving their physical fit- 
ness. 

COUNCIL STATUS 

Since 1961, the Physical Fitness Consul- 

tant to the President has been a part-time 
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appointee. The Council staff has consisted 
of four full-time individuals, one of whom 
has also served as Administrator. The quali- 
fications of this staff have been divided be- 
tween public relations experts and physical 
educators. The Council per se has consisted 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Chairman, the Secretaries of De- 
tense, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labor, the Attorney General, and the 
Housing and Finance Administrator. For 
several years, the Council’s budget was 
shared by these agencies; presently, it is 
a line item in the Public Health Service 
budget. There has been no change in the 
amount of the budget since 1961. 

The functions and activities of the Coun- 
cil have changed greatly since its origin in 
1956 by President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Under this President, its function was pri- 
marily public relations. Under Presidents 
John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson, 
the public relations function continued but 
it also became actively involved in suggest- 
ing and promoting physical fitness programs 
and practices. The research function of the 
Council has been studied and a specific pro- 
posal for a Physical Fitness Research In- 
stitute has been formulated .. . 


SUGGESTIONS 


Below are suggestions for the future of the 
President’s Council on Physical Fitness. 
Logically, the President is now giving con- 
sideration to the whole status, direction, and 
potential usefulness of the Council. From 
his public statements, he has indicated that 
a truly great society must rest basically upon 
a physically fit citizenry: that continuance 
of a generally low level of physical fitness is 
a shocking waste of human resources. The 
United States of America should be pre- 
eminent in the world in its sponsored physi- 
cal fitness program. 

1, Some way should be found to give the 
Council permanency and continuity within 
the federal government, either by placement 
in an existing agency or by establishment of 
a new agency. In initiating and continuing 
the Council, a new agency was formed be- 
cause Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy, and 
Johnson believed that no existing agency 
encompasses all of the functions of the 
Council; the selection of the eight agencies 
to form the Council, as listed above, sup- 
ports this assumption. However, the Council 
now does not have permanency, and con- 
tinuity is dependent upon the views of each 
new appointee as Physical Fitness Consul- 
tant to the President. 

The most logical existing agency for loca- 
tion of the Council is the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. However, if 
this were done, it should be a new agency 
within the Department. Locating the Coun- 
cil under either the Office of Education or 
the Public Health Service would be too re- 
strictive for the functions it should perform. 
And, further, it could well be treated as an 
“orphan”, if channels for action became too 
tenuous. 

Among the advantages of the Council's 
presidential source has been its active sup- 
port by the President of the United States 
and his dynamic call to the nation for action 
to improve the physical fitness of all citizens. 
Without doubt, this has been a tremendous 
asset. The risk is that succeeding presidents 
may not hold the same views relative to the 
need for physical fitness leading to govern- 
ment involvement as heretofore. 

* * * * + 

3. An increased budget for the Council is 
definitely needed. As indicated above, the 
budget amount has not changed since 1961, 
despite the fact that several new programs 
have been initiated. Without going into de- 
tail here, additional funds are needed to 
provide for a full-time professional Con- 
sultant to the President, additional staff to 
carry out the Council's mission, publication 
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of revised and new manuals, expanded public 
relations efforts, utilization of additional 
professional consultants, and stimulation 
and support of physical fitness research. 

4. Government support of physical fitness 
research is desperately needed. Presently, 
federally support of such research for the 
common man is infinitesimal. The United 
States is a laggard in this regard, being 
exceeded by far by Russia, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Sweden, West Germany, Canada, and 
other nations. Physical fitness research in 
the U.S.A. is confined almost exclusively to 
university physical education research lab- 
oratories; where, financial support is meager 
and studies are largely dependent upon the 
completion of the thesis requirement by 
graduate students. 

In general, exceptions admitted, the pres- 
ent interest of government support of physi- 
cal fitness research may be summarized as 
follows: Extensive research is being con- 
ducted at opposite poles of the physical fit- 
ness continuum: at the upper pole, the 
physical fitness needs of astronauts, flight 
personnel, submariners, underwater demoli- 
tion frogmen, and others subjected to special 
stresses; at the lower pole, the medical care 
of sufferers from heart disease, cancer, arthri- 
tis, infectious diseases, metabolic diseases, 
neurological conditions, blindness, mental 
aberrations, and others. Very little physical 
fitness research for the benefit of the great 
mass of humanity receives federal support., 

The President's Council on Physical Fit- 
ness cannot realize its mission adequately, 
cannot service all Americans effectively, and 
cannot achieve world leadership without re- 
course to research. Over a period of five years, 
this fact has been recognized by the Council 
through its appointment, first of a Research 
Consultant and a committee to study re- 
search needs, and, later, a Physical Fitness 
Research Task Force. This effort has been 
seriously hampered by lack of funds, but has, 
nevertheless, continued to function pro- 
gressively. The Council has continuously 
recognized that existing findings of physical 
fitness research must be mobilized, dissemi- 
nated, and applied and that physical fitness 
research must be stimulated, supported, and 
conducted. In this way only can the most 
effective physical fitness processes and prac- 
tices be proposed. 

The Council has established the fact that 
no existing government agency or combina- 
tion of agencies as presently constituted will 
work cooperatively with the Council in meet- 
ing its research needs. As a consequence, the 
Physical Fitness Research Task Force, com- 
posed of physicians, physiologists, and physi- 
cal educators, was formed to examine into 
ways by which research of vital interest to 
the Council can be realized. This Task Force 
has now prepared a statement of the need, 
feasibility, and purposes for establishment 
of a Physical Fitness Research Institute. The 
support of such an Institute is essential for 
the full realization of the Council’s mission, 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS PENSION 
BENEFIT TRUST FUND—ANNUAL 
MEETING AT SEA ISLAND, GA. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, during the 
past several years, I have served as the 
public member of a 25-man board of 
trustees of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers pension bene- 
fit trust fund. Twelve members of the 
board of trustees are representatives of 
the electrical construction industry, and 
12 members are representatives of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

Theoretically, my responsibility as an 
impartial public member of the board 
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is to make such recommendations as may 
be needed to resolve any differences 
which conceivably might develop over 
the administration of the pension benefit 
trust fund between the representatives 
of the electrical contractors and the rep- 
resentatives of the union. However, I 
am pleased to report that such a high 
degree of stabilization within the elec- 
trical industry between the electrical 
contractors and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers exists 
that determinative recommendations by 
the public member of the board have 
not been necessary in a single instance 
during my terms of office on the board. 

This does not mean that the board 
of trustees meetings and exchange of 
written communications are always 
characterized by unanimity of opinion. 
However, one of the most remarkable 
things about the relationships within the 
electrical industry in the country is the 
long record made by representatives of 
management and labor in talking out 
together their differences of opinion to 
the point of resolving and molding those 
differences into a common agreement 
acceptable to both sides. 

Without diminishing in any way the 
credit that is due the representatives of 
management and labor within the elec- 
trical industry for resolving their differ- 
ences among themselves, no little credit 
is undoubtedly due to the late Prof. 
Edwin Witte of the University of Wis- 
consin, who was the public member of 
the board of trustees, starting in 1948 
until his death in 1960. Professor Witte 
for many, many years was professor of 
labor economics and industrial rela- 
tions at the University of Wisconsin. He 
was one of my academic benefactors to 
whom I shall never be able to repay my 
debts of gratitude. Professor Witte 
and his distinguished colleague, Prof. 
Selig Perlman, were the two professors 
in the field of labor economics under 
whom I studied, both as an undergradu- 
ate and graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Their scholarly 
publications in the field of labor econom- 
ics are still and will be for many years to 
come standard reference works in the re- 
quired reading in the economic class- 
rooms and seminars of the colleges of 
America. 

Professor Witte was one of the aca- 
demic architects of our social security 
system. When I was a member of the War 
Labor Board during World War II and 
the compliance officer of that Board, it 
was necessary for me on many occasions 
to present the compliance papers in a 
defiance case to President Roosevelt for 
his signature. I remember that on one of 
those occasions, President Roosevelt 
talked to me in very high praise of 
the contributions which Prof. Edwin 
Witte had made in the preparation of 
the great piece of New Deal legislation, 
known as the Social Security Act. He also 
spoke of Professor Witte’s work in the 
field of labor legislation, such as the 
Wagner Act. 

Professor Witte served the War Labor 
Board in various capacities as mediator, 
arbitrator, and member of the regional 
War Labor Board in the Middle West. 
After I retired from the War Labor Board 
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to become a candidate for the U.S. Sen- 
ate in 1944, Professor Witte became a 
member of the National War Labor Board 
where he served with great distinction. 

Upon his death in 1960, I was asked 
by the board of trustees of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
pension benefit trust fund to succeed 
Professor Witte as the public member of 
the board. I consider it a great honor to 
sit in the chair occupied by my teacher 
and beloved friend, Professor Witte. 

Each year, the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers’ pension ben- 
efit trust fund holds an annual meeting 
at which the two cochairmen of the 
board submit an annual report to the 
board. 

The annual meeting this year was held 
at Sea Island, Ga., on May 26, 1967. Each 
year at the annual board of trustees 
meeting, I am called upon to make a 
statement on any subject matter that I 
think will be of interest to the members 
of the board. This year, my statement 
related to some aspects of labor rela- 
tions problems in time of war with spe- 
cial emphasis on the 1966-67 railroad 
dispute involving the railway industry 
and six shopcraft unions. 

In view of the fact that the pension 
benefit trust fund of the electrical in- 
dustry is one of the oldest in example- 
setting funds in American industry with 
a record that has exercised great influ- 
ence in the development of other man- 
agement-labor pension benefit trust 
funds, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the May 26, 1967, report of 
Cochairmen Joseph D. Keenan, repre- 
senting the union, and Robert L. Hig- 
gins, representing industry, and my 
statement to the board of trustees be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

REPORT ON THE IBEW PENSION BENEFIT TRUST 
FUND BY THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

This report of the Trustees of the Pension 
Benefit Trust Fund is being presented at Sea 
Island, Georgia, May 26, 1967. It is issued ac- 
cording to the provisions of Article III-A, 
Section 3, Paragraph (g) of the Employes’ 
Benefit Agreement by which the Pension 
Benefit Trust Fund was created and under 
which it operates. This section of the agree- 
ment states that the Trustees shall “make a 
full and complete report to the National 
Board” each year. 

While the “full and complete” report refers 
specifically to the funds and the operation 
of the Pension Benefit Trust Fund, this year 
marks the 15th Anniversary of the Trustees 
Report in printed and expanded form. We 
have included in our reports, information 
concerning the electrical industry and the 
high degree of cooperation which exists be- 
tween the National Electrical Contractors As- 
sociation and the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers in many fields. By so 
doing, and by giving our report the widest 
possible coverage, we have demonstrated that 
joint planning has paid off for employers 
and union members, and that cooperation is 
a better way of life for labor and manage- 
ment than dissonance and strife, and the 
public we both serve has benefited immeasur- 
ably through our joint endeavors. 

Much of the material found in this annual 
report has been adapted from our reports of 
previous years, though perhaps written up 
in different form. Therefore, if it seems rep- 
etitious to those of us who participate in 
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our Board meetings each year, please bear 
in mind that some 900,000 of our reports are 
circulated annually, not just to members of 
NECA and IBEW but also to members of 
Congress, every major library and college in 
the country, to Government agencies, em- 
ployers, unions and labor departments, un- 
ions and schools in foreign countries. Many 
persons are being exposed to a Trustee’s Re- 
port for the first time and for their benefit 
and the review of others interested, we again 
attempt to bring our readers a comprehen- 
sive picture. 


EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 


In order for men to understand and co- 
operate with each other, they first must com- 
municate with each other. With that in 
mind, there has always been a free exchange 
of speakers at NECA and IBEW gatherings. 
NECA President Richard Osborn was a prin- 
cipal speaker at the IBEW’s Diamond Jubilee 
Convention in St. Louis, Missouri in Sep- 
tember 1966 and IBEW President Gordon 
Freeman journeyed to Houston, Texas to ad- 
dress NECA’s annual Convention in Oc- 
tober, 1966. 

Regional meetings of NECA chapters and 
Progress Meetings of the Brotherhood have 
seen a free exchange of guest speakers dur- 
ing the past year. 

From some of the themes presented it 
would -be difficult to a stranger to ascertain 
whether he was attending a Contractors’ or 
a Union gathering. We are both concerned 
with the daily rapid growth of our industry, 
for the tremendous potential projected for 
the future, and ways and means of meeting 
the challenge of the electronic and atomic 
age. 

FUTURE OF THE INDUSTRY 

The Edison Electric Institute recently 
projected some figures—some statistics of 
vital concern to all in the Electrical In- 
dustry, whether it be the Utility or the Con- 
struction branch. 

By the end of 1966, the total electric 
utility industry in the United States had a 
generating capability estimated at 247.8 mil- 
lion kilowatts. This represents a 5.1 percent 
increase over the actual 1965 total of 235.7 
million kilowatts. Total generation of elec- 
tricity in 1966 reached 1.26 trillion kilowatt- 
hours—6,373 kilowatt hours for every man, 
woman and child in the United States. Be- 
fore the end of this year a 7.8 percent in- 
crease over last year’s total is expected. 

And by the year 2000, a little more than 
three short decades from now, the total 
electric utility industry will be generating 
at a figure somewhere between 6 and 10 tril- 
lion kilowatt hours. According to William 
J. Clapp, President of E.EI., assuming a 
total of 8 trillion kilowatt-hours, that means 
the industry will build in three and one- 
half decades the equivalent of seven addi- 
tional power systems the size of the 1965 
system. Increased use per customer will ac- 
count for most of this gain. 

This tremendous growth in the electric 
power business also spells tremendous 
growth for the construction industry. Build- 
ing the new power facilities and bi 
“the juice” to all the new homes, office build- 
ings, factories, presents an ever-growing work 
load for those of us involved in the construc- 
tion industry. And when we look forward to 
new developments being projected for our 
industry—the tremendous sales potential of 
electric heat (20 million homes by 1980); the 
electric car, the advance of nuclear power; 
pollution control; our part in urban re- 
newal—the job picture ahead is certainly 
bright. 

However, the picture also brings with it 
added responsibility on our part, to plan 
together and be ready for the “challenge of 
the future.” 


APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING 


Perhaps our greatest need is in the field 
of Apprenticeship Training. We are constant- 
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ly striving to set up the number of appren- 
tices and the quality of their training and 
with considerable success. But this is a “con- 
stant” job and one that NECA and IBEW 
must work on every day particularly at the 
local level. 

More and more local Joint Apprenticeship 
and Training Committees are bringing their 
programs into conformity with the require- 
ments of the laws and good practices. They 
are securing adequate financing through 
contracts, and are obtaining sufficient help 
to keep the necessary records to do a good 
job. 

The employers and the union in the elec- 
trical construction field have always agreed 
on two points—one, that an adequate force 
of apprentices should constantly be added to 
employment rolls in order to insure a con- 
stant supply of trained workmen to meet the 
needs of a growing industry. And two—that 
training of apprentices and journeymen be 
thorough and kept up to date. 

The National Joint Apprenticeship and 
Training Committee for the Electrical In- 
dustry (NECA and IBEW) has its headquar- 
ters in Washington under the direction of 
“Buck” Baker and assistants Mac“ McIntyre 
and “Andy” Phillips. Under the policies set 
by the National Committee, these men have 
developed a National Course for Apprentice 
Inside Wiremen and Apprentice Linemen. 
They have also produced several Journeyman 
short courses and developed visual aids used 
in instructing apprentices and journeymen. 
All of these materials will be updated and 
improved as they are used, revised, and re- 
printed from year to year. The National Com- 
mittee will continue to gather statistical 
data sc the industry can be informed as to 
the trends in the nation. 


JOURNEYMAN TRAINING 


Second only to building our Apprentice- 
ship program is the job of continuing to 
build and expand our journeyman skill im- 
provement training. There is a growing de- 
mand in the construction industry for 
specialized contractors, which also means 
workmen capable of doing specialized work. 
Our changing industry demands new skills 
and abilities. We can take pride in the 
courses which we have developed in such 
fields as Atomic Energy, Industrial Elec- 
tronics, Motor Control, National Electrical 
Code, Blueprint Reading, Electrical Heating 
and others. All of these courses are helping to 
keep Electrical Workers and their Contrac- 
tors up to date in an ever-changing, ever- 
growing electrical world. 

We can also take pride in the fact that so 
many in our industry are taking advantage 
of the courses offered. The thousands of cer- 
tificates being issued yearly are concrete 
evidence of the progress being made in this 
field. - 

NATIONAL ELECTRICAL WEEK 


Your Trustees want to mention the 
growth and importance of National Elec- 
trical Week as a means of publicizing the 
electrical industry and our part in it. NECA 
has always been more active than IBEW in 
this important public relations venture. 
However, the number of local unions of the 
Brotherhood joining in the enterprise is in- 
creasing yearly, due we feel, to the stimula- 
tion by employers and the International 
Office of the Brotherhood, in providing plan- 
ning kits to all local unions and urging their 
use, 

LEGISLATIVE FRONT 

Your Trustees Report usually makes men- 
tion of any legislative efforts in which NECA 
and IBEW have been engaged. In this ses- 
sion of Congress, the Brotherhood again re- 
newed its efforts to have the Situs Picketing 
bill passed. This effort has received the sup- 
port of the National Electrical Contractors 
Association and the outlook is good far pass- 
age this year. 

Another note of interest insofar as Congress 
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is concerned. Hearings were held before the 
United States Senate Committee on Urban 
Development in April. They were chaired by 
Senator Abraham Ribicoff who spoke of the 
field of Urban renewal as a project involving 
expenditures of a trillion dollars. This is a 
program important to our country but also 
very important to our industry. Representa- 
tives of our industry appeared before this 
committee pledging “practical technology 
and highly efficient procedures” in accom- 
plishing the urban renewal and development 
job. 


COUNCIL ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The Council on Industrial Relations for 
the Electrical Construction Industry has 
always been our top example of success in 
labor-management cooperation, In the event 
that some reading this booklet are not 
familiar with the CIR, this is the 47-year- 
old organ used for settling disputes in the 
electrical construction industry. 

The Council is made up of 12 members, six 
from the Contractors and six from the Union, 
The Council handles those cases in which 
the normal collective bargaining processes 
between local contractor and local union 
have bogged down and become dead-locked. 
This is the electrical industry's answer to 
strikes and lockouts. The Council decisions 
must be unanimous, Only once in its 47-year 
history has it ever had a decision violated. 

Today many labor and management groups 
are exploring the possibility of trying to set 
up an arbitration and mediation organ, in 
an attempt to eliminate strikes and bring 
more stability into their respective fields. It 
is amazing to educators, writers, arbitrators, 
to learn about our Council for the first time. 
Our set-up is being widely recommended to- 
day in an effort to bring the same kind of 
peace we have known for nearly half a cen- 
tury, to other industries, their employers and 
employes. 

For the last five years, the CIR has aver- 
aged a workload of 100 cases per year. Dur- 
ing that period, cases have been presented 
from all 50 states of the Union and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with the exception of 
Alaska, Hawaii, Rhode Island and South 
Carolina. 

There are approximately 500 construction 
locals in the IBEW. This means that ap- 
proximately one out of every five locals and 
corresponding contractor group, is using the 
Council each year. Of course, there are some 
contractors and local unions which never 
employ the CIR to settle their differences. 
However, the very fact that it exists—a 
Supreme Court—has been an impetus to 
many employer-employe groups to resolve 
their differences at home. 

The Council on Industrial Relations is very 
much a part of the Electrical Industry as 
we know it. 

Of course, as with every man-made organ, 
there are those who will be dissatisfied with 
its operation. Our CIR is no exception. There- 
fore, at every IBEW and NECA Convention 
we find it necessary to oppose efforts to elim- 
inate the Council and also to seek means to 
strengthen and preserve it. 

The Council is almost half a century old. 
It has worked well. However, there is never 
a man-made organ of any kind that can- 
not possibly be improved and made better. 
As your Trustees Report was going to press, 
a meeting was being held at IBEW head- 
quarters in Washington (formed by a resolu- 
tion passed at the IBEW Convention in St. 
Louis) to study CIR procedures and perhaps 
suggest changes in procedures for IBEW and 
NECA consideration. 

We are all agreed that our Council has 
worked well and brought peace to our in- 
dustry. If it can be made to work even bet- 
ter, bringing a higher degree of satisfaction 
to both sides in any dispute, then we will 
welcome any innovation. 

We now come to the final area of labor- 
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management cooperation to be covered in this 
report. 


THE PENSION BENEFIT TRUST FUND 


For the benefit of those reading about the 
Pension Benefit Trust Fund for the first 
time, we again present a brief history. 

The first Pension Plan covering workers in 
the Electrical Construction Industry was de- 
veloped by the IBEW and applied to bene- 
ficial members of the union. It was estab- 
lished by the 1927 Convention of the Brother- 
hood and the first pension payments began 
in 1928. In the beginning a member of 20 
years membership could retire at age 65 and 
receive a pension of $40.00 monthly. The pen- 
sion was financed by a 37 cent per month 
payment by each beneficial member. 

The IBEW plan was carried on without 
change for some 20 years. On January 1. 
1947 the benefit was increased to $50.00 
monthly. 

Until 1946, these benefits were financed 
entirely by an apportionment of the monthly 
dues (except for earnings on the fund) pay- 
able by “A” (beneficial) members, to the 
Pension Benefit Fund administered by the 
IBEW. 

About 1945, the IBEW employed a firm of 
consulting actuaries who told them that the 
IBEW Pension Plan was in trouble and that 
considerably more money would have to be 
brought in if the plan was to survive. In fact 
the actuaries said that the 37 cent monthly 
contribution would have to be increased to 
about $5.00. It was then that the IBEW 
turned to the Contractors’ Association to ask 
for help in continuing to provide pensions 
for its members. 


EMPLOYES' BENEFIT AGREEMENT 


In 1946, NECA and IBEW reached an agree- 
ment whereby the Contractors in the Asso- 
ciation would put 1 percent of their total 
payroll into a special fund (The National 
Electrical Benefit Pund—N.E.B.P.). Another 
fund was set up called the Pension Benefit 
Trust Fund (the P.B.T.F.). At the start, the 
contractors’ 1 percent payments were put in 
the N.E.B.F. and then out of the N.E.BF. 
each year, an amount which matched the 
total I.B.E.W. members’ contributions to 
their own pension fund was put into the 
Pension Benefit Trust Fund. All pensions for 
the I.B.E.W. members were then paid out of 
our pension fund (the P. T. BF.) Pensions 
were then running $50.00 monthly. 

In 1952, the IBEW changed the plan so 
that 30 years of membership was required for 
the $50.00 pension. Members with 25 to 29 
years would get a $40.00 pension and mem- 
bers with 20 to 25 years membership would 
get a $30.00 pension. This change did not 
apply to any of the members already in the 
plan—in other words IBEW members ini- 
tiated or reinstated before 1952, About the 
same time the Contractors agreed to take out 
the whole 1 percent from the N.E.B.F. and 
put it into the Pension Benefit Trust Fund 
(instead of just matching the IBEW con- 
tributions). 

Until 1957, the combined resources of the 
PBTF and the PBF were considered as ap- 
plicable to meet the liabilities of the IBEW 
Members’ Pension Plan, although somewhat 
less than half of the total beneficial member- 
ship of some 300,000 were actually working 
for contributing contractors. In fact, after 
establishment of the PBTF, the payment of 
all pension benefits for existing pensioners 
was shifted from the PBF to the PBTF, and 
the benefits for all new pensioners were paid 
from the PBTF until 1957. 

NLRB RULING CHANGES SET-UP 

In 1957 the National Labor Relations 
Board ruled that the provision of the Em- 
ployes’ Benefit Agreement which required 
20 years of membership in the IBEW in order 
to qualify for pension was illegal. 

As noted, prior to this ruling, all pension 
disbursements were made from the PBTF, 
and the PBF was kept fully invested, with 
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the combined funds applicable to the Plan 
liabilities. The effect of the 1957 amendment 
was to create two separate funds, each with 
their respective liabilities. 

As a result of this amendment, there now 
exists a separate plan covering all employes 
(not necessarily Union members) covered by 
the agreement between IBEW and NECA. 
The Contractors (or covered employers) still 
contribute 1 percent of gross labor payroll of 
covered employees to the NEBF, which pays 
operating expenses and transmits the bal- 
ance of the payroll assessments to PBTF. 

The PBTF continued to pay pension bene- 
fits (at the rate of $50.00 per month) to all 
surviving pensioners who retired prior to 
June 1, 1957. The 1957 NLRB ruling also 
changed the existing arrangement to provide 
pensions for eligible employes in the elec- 
trical industry instead of only to “A” mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood. 

Until more recent amendments affected a 
change, with respect to all employes who re- 
tired after June 1, 1957, the PBTF, provided 
a pension benefit based on years of service 
in covered employment, a sum which was 
generally equal to 50 percent of the pension 
benefit to which an “A” member of the 
IBEW would be entitled under the IBEW 
members’ Pension Plan with a corresponding 
period of membership. 


AMENDMENTS TO AGREEMENT 


The NECA Plan has counted only “covered 
employment” with a contributing employer. 
Initially “covered employment“ was re- 
stricted to employment with an employer 
during that period of time which the em- 
ployer was obligated to contribute 1 percent 
of payroll to the NEBF. Since 20 years of 
“covered employment” is required for retire- 
ment, and since contributions (and conse- 
quently covered employment) did not 
commence until 1946, no employe (except 
for the closed group retired prior to 6/1/57) 
has been eligible for a benefit from the 
NECA Plan. 

On September 26, 1964 the definition of 
covered employment was amended to permit 
the recognition of up to 5 years of past serv- 
ice credits, for service with an employer prior 
to the date the employer became obligated 
to contribute. These past service credits 
count as years of service in covered employ- 
ment and were made retroactive to employes 
who retired, prior to 1/1/65. 

This amendment allowed employes retired 
after 1962 to receive benefits from the PBTF. 

Today as the full audit presented to all 
members of the National Board will show, 
the Pension Benefit Trust Fund has assets 
amounting to more than $130,000,000. Last 
fall the actuaries made another study of the 
plan and pronounced it fully funded. The 
fund is in excellent shape for two reasons— 
good return on investments; and the fact 
that pension benefits are fiat dollar amounts 
while contractors have been paying 1 percent 
of payroll which has continued to rise. Be- 
cause of this advantageous position, the 
change indicated above, whereby employes 
retiring after 1962 began to draw pension 
from the Pension Benefit Trust Fund took 
place. If this amendment had not been put 
into. effect, 1966 would have been the year 
for such change. The pensions added as a 
result of this change resulted in a net in- 
crease of some 2800 receiving pension in 1965. 

Because of the report of the actuaries and 
the soundness of the fund, the Employes 
Benefit Agreement was amended October 23, 
1965 (Effective January 1, 1966) as follows: 

“The purpose of the amendment is to pro- 
vide for pension payments on a graduated 
scale with a base of $2.00 per month per year 
of covered employment for each year of 
credited service. Consequently, an employe 
with a minimum required twenty years of 
covered employment would receive $40.00 per 
month and an employe with twenty-one 
years, $42.00; twenty-two years, $44.00, etc. 
Although this formula applies to all employes 
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who commenced receiving retirement bene- 
fits from the National Electrical Benefit Fund 
on or after January 1, 1965, the amendment 
takes effect on January 1, 1966.” 


SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 


At the conclusion of this report appears 
our Statement of Receipts and Disburse- 
ments and a statement showing the number 
of members on pension for the year 1966. 

Your Trustees met monthly in conformity 
with Article III-B of the Employes Benefit 
Agreement to approve applications for pen- 
sion. 

Readers will note that in 1965, because of 
the amendment effective January 1, 1965, 
which allowed for five years of past credited 
service to employes engaged in the electrical 
industry for periods prior to their employer 
being subject to the agreement, that the 
NEBF commenced paying pensions to some 
2600 additional employes.* 

IBEW EFFECTS CHANGES 


The amendment of January 1, 1966 which 
liberalizes the pensions being paid to Elec- 
trical Workers, is another big step in the field 
of labor-management cooperation, At its 
Convention in St. Louis last fall, the IBEW 
introduced amendments to stabilize and 
liberalize its own IBEW Pension Plan. 

The amendments met with considerable 
opposition because of the substantial in- 
crease of payment by IBEW members to the 
plan. However, on rollcall vote the amend- 
ments did pass by a considerable majority. 
Pensions were increased and disability, vest- 
ing and insurance clauses were incorporated 
into the improved plan. 

Now, IBEW members working for Electri- 
cal Contractors covered under the Employes 
Benefit Agreement receive pensions from 
both funds. These payments added to Social 
Security will enable Electrical Workers to live 
out their senior years in security and dignity. 

All of us present at this annual meeting, 
in some measure, are responsible for the pres- 
ent operation and the future of the electrical 
construction industry. We feel we can take 
pride in the fact that the men who helped 
bring our industry to the position it occu- 
pies today, have not been forgotten. The 
pensions provided for them can make the 
difference between living in modest comfort 
and merely existing. It is a sense of security 
that blesses living and enables a man to 
enjoy life while he also continues to con- 
tribute to the good of his industry and his 
community. NECA-IBEW cooperation has 
effected this while it has continued to meet 
its responsibility to the Electrical Industry 
and the public. 

Henry S. Owens and Company, Certified 
Public Accountants, have audited the books 
of the Trustees for the year 1966 and a copy 
has been furnished to all members of the 
board. 

Once again your Trustees wish to thank 
all members of the National Board and the 
officers of the National Electrical Contractors 
Association and the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, especially NECA 
President Richard W. Osborn and IBEW 
President Gordon M. Freeman. We extend our 
special thanks also to Wilfred D. Howell, 
Executive Secretary of the Pension Benefit 
Trust Fund for his efficiency in the operation 
of his office and his assistance to us, and also 
to Leo S. Woolls, IBEW comptroller for his 
cooperation. 

We extend our thanks likewise to the Pub- 
lic Member of our Board, Senator Wayne 
Morse, not only for his attention to our 
Pension Fund but his over-all interest and 
help in the basic labor-management policies 
of our two organizations. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOSEPH D. KEENAN, 
ROBERT L. HIGGINS, 
Trustees. 


+The total number of IBEW members on 
pension as of May 1, 1967 was 27,767. 
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Statement of receipts and disbursements 


Cash on hand Jan. 1, 1966.-_.-_ $1, 100, 904 
Cash receipts: 
Contributions from NEBF__-_-_ 15, 925, 000 
Payments—real estate loans... 7, 616, 062 
Interest: 
Real estate loans 4, 283, 187 
Securities „„ 1. 020, 615 
Sale and redemption of securi- 
yEnc oe yen SS PR 26, 526, 599 
% ( ˙—— nee 297, 596 
— scr —— 253. 951 
Commitment fees and dis- 
GONO ͤ SEE, 30, 168 
— — nee Sane abl 173, 450 
ae ae ee SS 56, 126, 628 
— ee eee aaa 57, 227, 532 
Cash disbursements: 
Pensions paid——— 4, 212, 282 
Securities purchased: 
Real estate loans 17, 671, 812 
Garn, ̃ . 5, 132, 474 
Time deposits—— 21, 350, 000 


Stocks and bonds 4, 120, 469 
Real estate purchased 3, 210, 752 
Postage and supplies 69, 464 
Investment expenses 348, 547 
(( 18, 684 

TOE A 56, 134, 484 
Balance, Dec. 31, 1066. 1, 093, 048 
Cash, Dec. 31, 1966: 
American Security & Trust Co.: 

Checking account 8806, 154 

P 236, 894 
Bank of Nova Scotia: 

In an 10, 750. 

Checking account 39, 250 

Balance, Dec. 31, 1966.... 1,093,048 


Statement re number of members on pension 
1966 


E 


r ie Eee 


7, 230 
1966 

January. 75 7, 296 
February. 58 7,350 
March 32 7,407 
April_ 61 7,418 
May... 47 7,424 
June.. 56 7,430 
July. 39 7,497 
August 50 7, 526 
September. 50 7,546 
tober. 4 7,522 
November. 44 7, 481 
Decembe: 44 7,457 

1966 
Total admitted - 1. 069 
Returned to trade 245 
597 
227 


pension 
1965 
Total admitted——— 3, 582 
Returned to trade 211 
SCC oan ates eee 563 
eee K ee 
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STATEMENT MADE BY SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, 
PUBLIC MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL EM- 
PLOYEES BENEFIT BOARD, AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL ELECTRICAL BENEFIT FUND AT SEA 
IsLaN D, GA., May 26, 1967 
Once again, I want to commend Mr. Jo- 

seph D. Keenan and Mr. Robert L. Higgins 

for another excellent annual report on the 

IBEW Pension Benefit Trust Fund, which 

they have submitted this morning for the 

consideration of the Board of Trustees, 

It is a matter of great pride to me that I 
am privileged to serve as the Public Mem- 
ber of the Board. Although I contribute very 
little to these annual meetings, I, neverthe- 
less, learn a great deal from them. 

As I listened this morning to the reading 
of the report to the Board of Trustees, pre- 
pared by our Co-Chairmen Robert L. Higgins 
and Joseph D. Keenan, I was particularly 
impressed by the section dealing with the 
Council on Industrial Relations for the Elec- 
trical Construction Industry. The record of 
the work of that Council in the handling of 
labor disputes within the Electrical Con- 
struction Industry is simply phenomenal, 

As the report states, The Council is made 
up of 12 members, six from the Contractors 
and six from the Union. The Council han- 
dles those cases in which the normal col- 
lective bargaining processes between local 
contractor and local union have bogged 
down and became dead-locked. This is the 
electrical industry’s answer to strikes and 
lockouts. The Council decisions must be 
unanimous. Only once in its 47-year history 
has it ever had a decision violated. 

“Today many labor and management 
groups are exploring the possibility of trying 
to set up an arbitration and mediation organ, 
in an attempt to eliminate strikes and bring 
more stability into their respective fields, It 
is amazing to educators, writers, arbitrators, 
to learn about our Council for the first time. 
Our set-up is being widely recommended 
today in an effort to bring the same kind of 
peace we have known for nearly half a cen- 
tury, to other industries, their employers and 
employees, 

“For the last five years, the CIR has aver- 
aged a workload of 100 cases per year. Dur- 
ing that period, cases have been presented 
from all 50 states of the Union and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with the exception of 
Alaska, Hawali, Rhode Island and South 
Carolina. } 

“There are approximately 500 construction 
locals in the IBEW. This means that ap- 
proximately one out of every five locals and 
corresponding contractor group, is using the 
Council each year. Of course, there are some 
contractors and local unions which never em- 
ploy the CIR to settle their differences. How- 
ever, the very fact that it exists—a Supreme 
Court—has been an impetus to many em- 
ployer-employee groups to resolve their dif- 
ferences at home.” 

It is my hope that other industries will 
follow the good example that the Electrical 
Construction Industry has set. No doubt I 
am particularly impressed with the section 
of the report on the Council on Industrial 
Relations because for many years, I have 
been so involved in trying to help settle labor 
disputes in so many industries that have 
never developed the techniques for settling 
their own labor disputes without a third 
party intervention. 

Therefore, I have decided this morning 
to make some comments on the pen 
nationwide railroad dispute which involves 
the railroad carriers and the six shop craft 
unions. These shop craft unions include 
among their members electricians, as well as 
machinists, mechanics, sheet metal workers, 
railway carmen, firemen and oilers. I thought 
the Board might find it of interest for me 
to review briefly what the Federal Govern- 
ment has been trying to do in its capacity 
as the third party intervenor in attempting 
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to resolve this dispute without a railroad 
strike. 

President Johnson asked me to introduce 
in the Senate in his behalf the Adminis- 
tration’s proposed procedure for seeking a 
peaceful settlement of this dispute. The Pres- 
ident’s recommendations for the procedure 
that he proposes to have followed in an en- 
deavor to settle the dispute are set forth in 
Senate Joint Resolution 81, which I intro- 
duced in the Senate in behalf of myself, the 
Senator from Montana, Mr. Mansfield, and 
the Senator from Illinois, Mr. Dirksen. The 
President announced the resolution as a 
proposal or extended collective bargaining 
and mediation to finality. 

In discussing the proposal, I want to make 
clear that I do so only for informational 
purposes and not out of any other motiva- 
tion. I am sure that some of you will not 
agree with some aspects of the proposal, but 
the national emergency that will be created 
by a railroad strike or lockout at this time 
makes this issue one about which we should 
inform ourselves. 

President’s proposal is a wise and states- 
manlike solution to insure the security and 
welfare of the American people. It is fair. It 
is just. It is new and it is unique. It will do 
the job, and, at the same time, it will insure 
the collective bargaining rights of both labor 
and management if they want to exercise 
those rights in good faith. 

I have followed this dispute very closely 
for eight long months. I have been consulted 
by the President on numerous occasions as 
to the course of action the Government 
should take. I have studiously avoided taking 
sides because I know that collective bar- 
gaining, in the final analysis, is always the 
best solution. 

But, at the same time, I have made it clear 
to the administration that both seizure and 
compulsory arbitration should be avoided 
in the interest of preserving economic free- 
dom of choice and action for all of American 
labor and management. My advice has been 
based on the truism of American constitu- 
tionalism that under our system of self- 
government rights of any individual or group 
must be exercised in relation to and in re- 
spect of the relative rights of others. In 
the field of industrial disputes, as in the areas 
of other human relations in our society, 
most rights under our constitutional system 
are relative especially in respect to the 
superior interests of the public welfare. We 
should never forget that our social, economic 
and political order rooted in our system of 
constitutional self-government has as its 
primary objective the promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare of all of our people. 

The decisions of our courts throughout 
our history are legion in proclaiming that as 
a matter of law the public interest and gen- 
eral welfare of all of the people must prevail 
when there is a conflict between public rights 
and subordinate private rights. 

In the final draft of the President's pro- 
posal for ad hoc emergency legislation, which 
the President has recommended to the Con- 
gress for its consideration in meeting on the 
legislative front the threat of a nationwide 
stoppage of railroad transportation in time 
of war, I am pleased to see the President has 
carefully avoided these two extremes. 

This proposal does not seize the railroads. 

This proposal does not ignore the negotia- 
tions which have already taken place. 

This proposal is not compulsory arbitra- 
tion. 

He did not sacrifice the basic rights of 
either side of this dispute—despite enormous 
public pressure to find a speedy solution. 

The American people are well aware of 
what a nationwide railroad strike would 
mean to their welfare and security. They are 
also well aware of the painstaking efforts 
taken by the President and the Congress to 
do everything possible to avert a disastrous 
and paralyzing strike. 
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The p by the President builds upon 
these previous efforts. Specifically, the Presi- 
dent is requesting a new procedure to ex- 
tend collective bargaining, not to supplant 
it. 

He is proposing a joint congressional res- 
olution authorizing the establishment of a 
five-member special board to operate during 
a 90-day, no-strike, no-lockout period. 

The heart of the proposal pulsates these 
guarantees of fair dealing to the parties and 
to the public through the arteries of just 
channels: 

First, the protection of the public interest; 

Second, the protection of the collective 
bargaining process; 

Third, the protection of the purposes of 
the Railway Labor Act; 

Fourth, the assurance of a fair, equitable 
extension of true collective bargaining in 
this case if the parties wish to protect that 
precious right of economic freedom; and, 

The providing of a final judgment of the 
Board filling the narrow gap now separating 
the parties if, at the end of 90 days, they 
have been unable to resolve their differences 
through extended good faith collective 
bargaining and mediation. 

During the first 30 days in the life of this 
Board, there would be intensive mediation 
efforts with both sides in the dispute in an 
effort to find a satisfactory solution. 

If no agreement is reached, beginning on 
the 31st day, the Board would be authorized 
to hold hearings to study the equity of the 
President's Special Mediation Panel proposals 
of April 21. 

That Panel, I might add, was the very best 
that could have been appointed. It was 
neither anti-union nor anti-management. It 
sought neither to muscle aside outstanding 
issues nor to ignore the rights and interests 
of either side. 

The Chairman of the Board, Judge Charles 
Fahy, has had a brilliant career of serving 
our Government in many capacities since 
1933. From 1949 to 1967, he was U.S. Circuit 
Judge, U.S. Court of Appeals, District of 
Columbia. 

The two other members of the President’s 
Special Board are Dr. George W. Taylor and 
Dr. John T. Dunlop. 

Dr. Taylor is professor of industry, Whar- 
ton School, University of Pennsylvania. He 
has been one of the Nation’s leading arbi- 
trators of labor disputes for over 25 years. 
I had the honor of serving under his leader- 
ship on the War Labor Board during World 
War II. Dr. Taylor was Vice Chairman of the 
Board. His expert knowledge in the field of 
industrial relations and unimpeachable im- 
partiality are proclaimed by both labor and 
management throughout the Nation. 

Dr. John T. Dunlop is a professor at Har- 
vard University and also is one of the lead- 
ing labor arbitrators in the country. He was 
Vice Chairman of the Boston Regional War 
Labor Board during World War II and was of 
great assistance to the National War Labor 
Board in helping resolve some of the most 
critical industrial disputes during the war. 

These three members of President John- 
son’s Special Panel performed dedicated and 
distinguished public service to our President 
in seeking to lead the six railroad craft 
unions and carriers to a mediated settlement 
of the pending railroad dispute. The record 
shows that the Board was successful in nar- 
rowing the gap of differences between the 
parties, and they submitted a report to the 
President and to the country which will be 
turned to as a document of authoritative 
reference by students and scholars working 
in the field of industrial relations for years 
to come. 

This Special Presidential Panel recom- 
mended a general wage increase of 6 percent, 
effective January 1, 1967, for 18 months. 

Now, under the President’s proposal, if 
there is still no agreement reached by the 
60th day following passage of the resolution, 
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the board would file its determination with 
the Congress and the President, stating 
whether any modification of the Special 
Mediation Panel proposals is deemed neces- 
sary. 

If, on the 91st day, there is still no agree- 
ment, the Special Mediation Panel proposals, 
or any modifications which the board has 
found necessary, would take effect. They 
would continue in effect until both sides 
reach their own agreement through the proc- 
ess of collective bargaining. The board’s rec- 
ommendations would continue in effect until 
agreement is reached, or for a period not to 
exceed 2 years from January 1, 1967. 

Let me emphasize: A final agreement 
reached by both sides will, at any time, su- 
persede that Board’s recommendations and 
would apply retroactively. 

The President has recommended a reason- 
able and equitable formula for helping the 
parties reach a settlement in this dispute. 
While this proposal effectively eliminates the 
possibility of a walkout, it does not impede 
the effectiveness of collective bargaining. 

This proposal is fair to both labor and 
management. It is fair to the American peo- 
ple. It is in the public interest. 

What we have done in this resolution is 
really to follow the procedure that was fol- 
lowed on the War Labor Board in many, 
many cases during World War II, in which 
we gave the parties an opportunity to settle 
their dispute by way of collective bargain- 
ing and mediation. Then we would say, “If 
you two sides can't settle this dispute now 
that we are in the midst of this war, we will 
have to settle it in the public interest for 
you.” 

There are differences between the War 
Labor Board procedures and the procedures 
set forth in this resolution, but the similari- 
ties are greater than the differences. 

The result was that during World War II. 
our procedure of extended collective bar- 
gaining and mediation settled most labor 
disputes without the need for the last step 
of finality by way of a War Labor Board de- 
cision on the merits of the substantive issues 
that caused the dispute in the first place. 

I will be very much surprised if these 
parties do not settle this dispute long be- 
fore the expiration of the 90 days, because 
the gap of financial difference between them 
is very small, anyway. 

But, as I explained to the President and 
his advisers in our various discussions, we 
cannot escape the fact that we are at war, a 
very serious war. That war raises for evalua- 
tion and comparison the right of self-help 
on the part of the carriers and the brother- 
hoods by way of lockout or strike as against 
the right of the people of this country, from 
the standpoint of their public interest, to 
have uninterrupted operation of the rail- 
roads for the duration of the war. It is on 
that basis that I advocate this resolution. 

Further, may I say that in arbitration you 
do not have mediation. Arbitration is a 
straight judicial process. When you walk into 
an arbitration room, you walk into a court- 
room, and the case is decided on the basis 
of the evidence before the board of arbitra- 
tion, as before a court, with the proponent 
of each issue having the burden of proof on 
it and the responsibility of su his 
burden of proof on that issue. But the pro- 
cedure involved in this resolution is not 
arbitration in that sense. This resolution, 
may I say, provides basically for a procedure 
calling for extended collective bargaining and 
mediation ending up, if necessary, with a 
ruling of finality on the part of the Govern- 
ment ordering a continuation of operation 
of the railroads on a basis of a reasonable 
application and adaptation of what would 
seem to be a fair and equitable compromise 
of the position taken by the parties in col- 
lective bargaining and mediation, 

You will not find a jury box of 12 Ameri- 
cans anywhere in this country that would 
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not render a unanimous verdict in opposi- 
tion to a stoppage of the operation of the 
railroads, because they know our national 
security would be imperiled. They know that 
the war interests that face the Republic are 
so serious that the public interests cannot 
possibly justify a shutting down of rall- 
road transportation in this country. 

Let me make perfectly clear that this is 
not an arbitration board. 

Let me make perfectly clear that this reso- 
lution does not in it have a single element 
of what is known as arbitration. 

In spite of the fact that opponents of the 
resolution, in and out of Congress, and some 
of the leaders of labor, keep referring to it 
as a compulsory arbitration resolution, there 
is not an element of compulsory arbitration 
in it. 

This is a 100-percent mediation proposal. 
The Board will have to act upon it within 
the framework of mediation. 

I want to dwell on this point momentarily 
because there is so much misunderstanding 
about the resolution in the publications 
which have appeared. 

It is a very difficult and complex concept 
of law regarding the distinction between 
arbitration and mediation. However, it is 
vital to a proper understanding on the part 
of the parties and on the part of Members 
of Congress, to state what this resolution 
really is. 

The Special Panel that would be provided 
for under this resolution could not even 
make use of the Ginsburg report, for that 
report is a judicial report. It is one based 
upon what we call a record hearing. It is a 
report bound by the evidence which was 
submitted to it at the official record hear- 
ings of the Board. The Ginsburg Board had, 
of course, the responsibility of documenting 
its recommendations with evidence the par- 
ties submitted on the record. 

The Special Panel that is being set up by 
the President under this resolution is a 
mediation panel, a panel which seeks to lead 
the parties to a conscionable compromise of 
the dispute over the unsettled issues. In mak- 
ing its recommendations, it is not bound to, 
or confined by, evidence submitted on the 
record. I want to repeat that the resolution 
provides for a mediation procedure, and not 
an arbitration procedure. 

What is arbitration? Arbitration is the 
judicial process, as we point out in the com- 
mittee report, and as was discussed during 
the hearings in much greater detail than I 
propose to outline today. 

In broad-brush outline, arbitration is the 
judicial process in which the arbitrator, or 
the board of arbitration, if we are dealing 
with more than a single arbitrator, is bound 
by two very important judicial rules. First, 
the parties that appear before the arbitrator 
have the burden of proof on each issue in 
accordance with the burden on the pro- 
ponent. That is, if the brotherhoods in this 
case, for example, speaking hypothetically, 
make a proposal for a change in the vacation 
provisions of the old contract, then they 
have the burden of proof on that proposal. 
The arbitration board is bound by the second 
rule of procedure, namely, the proponent has 
to establish that burden of proof by the pre- 
ponderance of the evidence. 

If the proponent of a particular issue fails 
to establish his contention by a prepon- 
derance of the evidence, then the arbitra- 
tion board has no course available to it other 
than to rule against the proponent. Usually 
the recommendation is in such language as 
this: “The request of the proponent is 
denied,” or “The board’s recommendation is 
that the request of the proponent be with- 
drawn.” 

The arbitrator is subject to review. If it can 
be shown that the arbitrator went outside of 
those two points of procedural rules, that 
arbitration award can be subject to attack in 
court. The law books contain many, many 
cases in which arbitration awards have been 
channeled into the courts on the ground 
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that the arbitrator went outside of his frame 
of reference or that the arbitrator failed to 
abide by these two important procedural 
rules. 

What is a mediation procedure? Mediation 
is not a judicial process at all. The mediator 
is not bound by any rules with reference to 
the burden of proof. The mediator is not 
bound by the rule that the request of either 
party must be sustained by a preponderance 
of the evidence. The mediator's job is to lead 
the parties to a conscionable compromise, 
irrespective of what the evidence may be. Of 
course, a mediator does not ignore the proof 
and evidence that the parties advance in sup- 
port of their arguments in the mediation 
process. 

Let us get down to the nub of the ques- 
tion. The mediator also takes into account 
the economic position and the economic 
strength of the parties to the dispute. He 
takes into account what he thinks would be 
a fair and reasonable compromise of their 
differences. 

Unless we understand that vital difference 
between arbitration and mediation, we will 
never be able to understand the differences 
that will probably develop in the debate 
between the proponents of the resolution 
and the opponents of the resolution. 

In explaining the proposal for settling the 
railroad dispute which the President has rec- 
ommended to the Congress, I want to stress 
that the practical issue we have had to con- 
sider was what kind of action should be 
taken to keep the rails operating and to deal 
with the dispute. The solution we worked out 
at the White House and which the Senate 
has adopted is in most respects similar to 
the procedures that worked so successfully 
during the two years of my service on the 
War Labor Board. That is why I endorsed 
this procedure. I saw it produce agreement 
after agreement in 1942 and 1943. 

We started then, of course, with a declara- 
tion of war after the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
An industrial conference of labor and man- 
agement executives followed a few weeks 
later, from which came an agreement that 
there should be no strikes or lockouts, and 
that a tripartite board would be established 
to decide finally all labor disputes not other- 
wise settled peacefully. Labor's “no-strike” 
pledge came from William Green, Philip Mur- 
ray, and John L. Lewis, and was frequently 
repeated during the war by individual lead- 
ers and by international and local unions. 

The tripartite board was created by execu- 
tive order in January, 1942, “pursuant,” it 
said, “to the declaration of war.” A War La- 
bor Disputes Act followed in 1943 codifying 
our function by statute. I was one of the four 
public members of that board; four others 
represented labor and four others represented 
management. 

I shall always be proud of the record that 
Board made during the two years I served 
on it. It was particularly true in those first 
two years that the “no-strike, no-lockout” 
pledge was honored by both labor and man- 
agement. The rulings of the Board were un- 
supported by any enforcement power. Indeed, 
in the spring of 1944, the District of Colum- 
bia Court of Appeals ruled that the directives 
of the War Labor Board were advisory only, 
and that noncompliance did not subject any- 
one to legal penalties, since neither the Exec- 
utive Order nor the War Labor Disputes Act 
made strikes illegal or prescribed any penal- 
ties for failure to comply with Board orders. 

That makes its record for achieving settle- 
ments especially remarkable. Another public 
member, the late Ed Witte of the University 
of Wisconsin, my benefactor and predecessor 
on this Board of Trustees, recorded its his- 
tory in a 20-page article published at the 
close of the war by the Harvard Business Re- 
view. In it, Professor Witte reports that over 
the whole life of the War Labor Board, over 
21,000 disputes were handled and decided by 
it, most of them involving a great many 
issues. Out of those 21,000, the Board failed 
to gain voluntary compliance in only about 
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250 instances, or a trifle over 1% of all dis- 
putes handled. 

How well I remember the determined and 
emphatic position the union representatives 
took when they joined in urging a union to 
accept a Board recommendation, even after 
the four labor members may have been out- 
voted! That was how we gained compliance 
from both labor and ent. 

Ot the 250 failures, only in 75 instances did 
the Board consider them to be of sufficient 
impact upon the economy to call for a report 
to the President or the Director of Economic 
Stabilization, setting forth the facts in the 
situation, Of these 75 reports, 50 resulted in 
seizure of the facilities in order to forestall 
a work stoppage, 47 of them coming during 
actual hostilities. 

The great bulk of noncompliance came in 
1944 and 1945, after I had left the Board. 
While I served on it, I was also compliance 
Officer, and in those 2 years only 10 or 11 
cases went so far as seizure. Virtually all of 
those were necessitated by management re- 
jection of a proposed settlement. All told, of 
the 47 wartime seizures, 21 were for union 
noncompliance and 26 for management non- 
compliance, 

Ed Witte summarized the matter very well 
when he wrote: 

“Any careful study of the wartime han- 
dling of labor disputes, in the author's opin- 
ion, must lead to the conclusion, shared by 
all the members of all three sides of the 
War Labor Board—management, labor, and 
the public—that the mainstay in the govern- 
ment’s policy was the no-strike pledge, rather 
than any law or executive order. . It became 
a saying in Board circles that its compliance 
policy consisted largely in kicking a case 
around in the hope that a settlement would 
be effected ultimately.” 

This was because even seizure did not carry 
with it any legal compulsion, either to work 
or to accept a Board recommendation, It did 
carry the patriotic compulsion to work or to 
operate under the flag in time of war. Archi- 
bald Cox, labor adviser to President Kennedy, 
described the seizure procedure in World War 
II labor cases as not having been used “to 
bring about a negotiated settlement of the 
underlying labor dispute. In most cases, the 
WLB had made a decision, and although the 
parties were nominally free to negotiate a 
different settlement, seizure was in reality a 
sanction for commanding the obedience of 
the recalcitrant party.” 

As Ed Witte described it: 

“The National Board had a high percentage 
of last-minute successes in such strike hear- 
ings, but if defied could do nothing but re- 
port the situation to the Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization. Generally, plant seizure 
then followed, with resumption of operations 
and a call to the strikers that they return to 
work. With the exception of the anthracite 
coal miners in 1945, the strikers during the 
war always did go back to work after govern- 
ment seizure. They were under no legal obli- 
gation to do so, however, and many times 
it was doubtful up to the last minute wheth- 
er even seizure would be effective.” 

Of course, it was never more than token 
seizure. The flag went up over the property, 
but the operation went on as before, with 
the union, or management, accepting under 
the color of the flag what it would not ac- 
cept otherwise. Those seizures were termi- 
nated as soon as the recommendation of the 
Board was made part of the contract, or the 
parties reached a different agreement, 

It is pertinent to the current rail case to 
point out that the use of seizure to gain 
union compliance with a Board order began 
to break down in a Machinists’ dispute in 
the San Francisco Bay area in September of 
1944. The union had rejected a Board order 
that it accept overtime work assignments. 
The plants had to be seized before the union 
would work overtime; but it never did ac- 
cept the recommendation under conditions 
of private management. The government had 
to keep control of those shipyards for the 
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duration in order to keep them operating, 
and as soon as the seizure ended with the 
end of hostilities, the strike was resumed. 

That dispute late in 1944 marked the be- 
ginning of a steady rise in failure to gain 
union compliance. As victory in the war 
neared, the patriotic urgency lessened, and 
when seizure was used after the war and 
during the Korean war in specific disputes, 
it came to be accompanied by injunctive 
powers, The railroad industry has undergone 
far more seizures than any other. They date 
back to World War I, and the impact has 
been less fruitful each time, until in 1951 
over year and a half of nominal govern- 
ment operation dragged on before any settle- 
ment was reached. 

In this rail dispute, the history of the 
industry suggests that another token seizure 
would lead nowhere, so far as settlement is 
concerned. Now, the form of penalty seizure 
advocated by some, calling for impounding 
of profits, implies that the carriers are the 
party that has resisted the recommended 
settlements, which is not the case at all. All 
that penalty seizure would say to the carriers 
is that they have to give in to union de- 
mands, and if that were to be the course of 
public policy, it would be more forthright of 
Congress simply to enact into law the union 
demands as the future condition of work. 

In short, I think we have exhausted the 
usefulness of seizure, so far as reaching a 
settlement in this rail dispute is concerned. 
A “mediation to finality,” as this bill is called, 
affords a much better prospect. That is why, 
however, I want to emphasize that the Presi- 
dent’s proposal is designed for this dispute. 
It must not be construed as a precedent 
for future legislation applicable to other in- 
dustries, nor should it be construed as a 
precedent for permanent legislation for this 
industry. 

I have taken the time this morning to 
give you my views on the President's proposal 
for settling the railroad dispute, because I 
think all management and all labor, as well 
as the general public, have a great stake in 
the outcome of this dispute. As I have been 
heard to say so many times, our substantive 
rights as free men are determined in no 
small degree by the procedural rights avail- 
able to us. The procedure of the President's 
proposal I think offers both management 
and labor the maximum of collective bar- 
gaining and mediation freedom consistent 
with protecting a superior public interest 
in a time of great national emergency. 


DISPATCH OF U.S. PARATROOP- 
ERS TO THE CONGO 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
press this morning carried reports that 
three U.S. Air Force planes, with 150 
Americans aboard, have been sent to the 
Congo to assist in quelling rebellion 
against the central government. The 
planes are said to be four-engine C-130 
transports. The personnel aboard in- 
clude 45 paratroopers from the 82d Air- 
borne Division, officially described as 
K lane ” 


Although all personnel are described 
by the State Department as “noncom- 
batants,” it seems clear that the US. 
assistance is designed to show the world 
that we are backing the government of 
Congolese Dictator Joseph Mobutu 
against its internal dissidents. Granted 
that Mobutu asked for U.S. aid, this is 
a pure case of U.S. meddling in the civil 
strife of another country. No one believes 
for the moment that outside nations are 
invading the country. There is no evi- 
dence that Communists are attempting 
to overthrow the government. This is a 
matter of internal politics, and the 
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United States has taken the side of 
Mobutu. 

The speed with which the State De- 
partment has intervened is amazing, in 
view of the record of the Mobutu regime. 
Mobutu seized power by force. He ex- 
ecuted his opponents who remained in 
the country. He issued a sentence of 
death against his capable opposition 
leader, Moise Tshombe, who had gone 
into exile. He has gone to the far leftist 
side of the spectrum, and is seeking to 
nationalize Western investments in the 
Katanga mines. In recent days, he has 
shown himself willing to become an ac- 
complice to the act of piracy and kidnap- 
ing which abducted Tshombe and con- 
fined him to a pro-Red Algerian prison. 
In spite of this, the U.S. State Depart- 
ment has leaped to his aid. 

Mr. President, we have no business in 
the Congo, and certainly no business 
propping up an anti-Western regime that 
is in trouble because of its tyrannical and 
unpopular measures. Tshombe is a 
genuinely popular figure throughout the 
Congo. It is only natural that Mobutu’s 
drive to get custody of Tshombe and ex- 
ecute him should arouse resentment and 
rebellion among his supporters in that 
land. Indeed, it should arouse indigna- 
tion in the United States, for Tshombe 
has proved himself to be an ardent friend 
of America. In 1964, it was Tshombe’s 
strength and popularity that saved the 
Congo from Communist guerrilla war and 
devastation. Today the State Department 
says that Tshombe is “none of our busi- 
ness,” but it intervenes and strengthens 
the hand of the man who seeks to kill 
him. 

The truth is that we have an interest 
in Tshombe, but not in the Congo. We 
owe it to Tshombe to see that his life and 
freedom are preserved. To the Congo, we 
owe only the obligation to keep our nose 
out of her internal strife. After all, Nige- 
ria has been in rebellion for months with 
one region proclaiming itself an inde- 
pendent state, much as Katanga did 6 
years ago. We have no business there. I 
need only remind this body that our com- 
mitment to South Vietnam began with a 
handful of advisers—so-called noncom- 
batants. Yet there is no Communist-free 
world struggle in the Congo today. We do 
not need to be noncombatants adding our 
weight to the struggle of an anti-Western 
nation to be independent of civilized 
standards of justice. 


TIME TO TAKE HEED 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, today’s newspaper headlines place 
the United States back in an old rut— 
attempting to backstop the Congolese 
Government in an internal military 
fracas which apparently resulted from 
insurrection in the ranks of its national 
armed forces. 

I call attention to the fact that this is 
the third time in less than 10 years— 
1960, 1964, and now in 1967—that the 
United States has rushed assistance to 
the Congo. In order to put down a re- 
volt, the Congolese Government has evi- 
dently now requested the United States 
to provide supporting assistance, and 
our Government has ordered three large 
transport planes to the Congo, report- 
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edly carrying 150 servicemen, including 
45 paratroopers, technically to guard the 
planes and to provide the task force with 
mechanical care and logistical support. 

While there is a scarcity of factual in- 
formation available as to the exact situa- 
tion in the Congo, with the Congolese 
Government headed by Mobutu claim- 
ing intervention by foreign mercenaries 
from European nations, it appears clear 
enough that this is round three of Amer- 
ican aid to a new government involved 
in internal military problems. 

I join with the majority leader, with 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, with the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
other Senators, in saying that I am dis- 
mayed at our unilateral action in the 
matter. The situation has been consid- 
ered by the United Nations Security 
Council, at the request of the Congolese 
Government, and it is apparently due for 
further consideration. 

This would certainly appear to be a 
U.N. problem. When are we Americans 
going to learn our lesson on unilateral 
action? Where are other nations and 
their planes and personnel at this time? 

Are we as a nation trying to earn the 
title of “Fire Brigade to the World”? Are 
we going to rush to the scene of action 
whenever internal military breaks occur 
in all the recently emergent nations of 
the world? If so, where are the re- 
sources which we will need to allocate 
for manning such backstopping efforts? 

Specifically with regard to the current 
hot spot in the Congo, I wonder what we 
shall next send in to support Mobutu? 
The situation in the Congo could pos- 
sibly become another Vietnam. Of course, 
if the dispatch of planes is a necessary 
effort to remove American citizens to 
safety, that is a different matter. But 
paratroopers would not be needed. In 
any event, we should take heed—we 
should stop to review the manner in 
which we may become quickly and easily 
committed in the internal difficulties of 
foreign nations. 

The United States must not assume 
the role of fire brigade, military style, 
for the nations of the world. I am op- 
posed to our intervention where our 
country’s security interests are not en- 
dangered in any way. We have no busi- 
ness in the Congo, and I protest the 
action our Government has taken. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, if there is no further business 
to come before the Senate, I move in 
accordance with the order previously 
entered, that the Senate stand in ad- 
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journment until 12 o’clock tomorrow 
noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 25 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
July 11, 1967, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 10, 1967: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
Kennedy M. Crockett, of Virginia, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 2, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Nicaragua. 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Robert C. Moot, of Virginia, to be Admin- 
istrator of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, vice Bernard L. Boutin. 
U.S. MINT 
Marian N. Rossmiller, of Colorado, to be 
Superintendent of the Mint of the United 
States at Denver. 
NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 
Leverett Edwards, of Oklahoma, to be a 
member of the National Mediation Board 
for the term expiring July 1, 1970 (reappoint- 
ment). 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
Dr. Roger W. Heyns, of California, to be a 
member of the National Science Board, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, for the remainder 
of the term expiring May 10, 1970. 
U.S. MARSHAL 
Paul G. April, of New Hampshire, to be 
US. marshal for the district of New 
Hampshire for the term of 4 years 
(reappointment). 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
Dale Wayne Hardin, of Illinois, to be an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner for the 
remainder of the term expiring December 
31, 1972, vice Charles A. Webb. 
In THE ARMY 
The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in grade indicated under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3962: 
To be lieutenant general 
Lt. Gen. Ashton Herbert Manhart, 018773, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army). 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 

the Senate July 10, 1967: 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 

Dale Wayne Hardin, of Virginia, to be an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner for the 
remainder of the term expiring December 
31, 1972, vice Charles A. Webb, which was 
sent to the Senate on June 7, 1967. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Jury 10, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Thou shalt rejoice in every good thing 
which the Lord thy God hath given unto 
thee.—Deuteronomy 26: 11. 

Almighty God, our Father, again we 
come to Thee with gratitude for the rest 
and change of our recess and for the 
opportunity of serving Thee and our 
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country this present hour provides. We 
pray that Thou wilt help these represent- 
atives of our people to face the chal- 
lenge of these times with courage: to 
accept their responsibilities with confi- 
dence and to solve their ever-present 
problems with creative wisdom, 

May they learn anew the lesson that 
the secret of finding life and happiness 
is not to do what you like to do but to 
learn to like what you have to do. In this 
spirit we pray and in this spirit may we 
do our work this day. 

Our Father, we pray for him whose 
companion has entered into the life im- 
mortal. May the comfort of Thy spirit 
abide in his heart and in the heart of his 
family. Help them and us to trust Thee 
more fully, to remember that love and 
life are everlasting and that Thy mercy 
endures forever. May our sympathy draw 
us closer to him and to each other and 
make Thy presence more real in all our 
lives. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, June 29, 1967, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 


S. 43. An act for the relief of Mi Soon Oh; 

S. 171. An act for the relief of Timothy 
Joseph Shea and Elsie Annet Shea; 

S. 388. An act to authorize the Attorney 
General to transer an inmate of the District 
of Columbia jail to any other institution 
under the control and supervision of the Di- 
rector of the District of Columbia Depart- 
ment of Corrections notwithstanding the 
pendency of a petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus with respect to such inmate, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 440. An act for the relief of Dr. Julio 
Alejandro Solano; 

S. 475. An act to provide an additional 
place for holding court in the district of 
North Dakota; 

S. 910. An act for the relief of the estate of 
Patrick E. Eagan; 

S. 945. An act to abolish the office of US. 
commissioner, to establish in place thereof 
within the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment the office of U.S. magistrate, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1106. An act sor the relief of Dr. David 
Castaneda; 

S. 1257. An act for the relief of Kuo-Hua 
Yang; 

S. 1398. An act for the relief of Irma Ste- 
fani Ruiz-Montalvo; 

S. 1540. An act to amend chapter 235 of 
title 18, United States Code, to provide for 
the appellate review of sentences imposed in 
criminal cases arising in the district courts 
of the United States; 

S. 1580. An act for the relief of John W. 
Rogers; and 

S. 1648. An act to extend the authority for 
exemptions from the antitrust laws to assist 
in safeguarding the balance-of-payments 
position of the United States. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
OF SIGNING OF ENROLLED BILLS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that pursuant to the authority 
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granted him by House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 394, 90th Congress, he did on June 
29, 1967, sign the following enrolled bills 
of the House: 

H.R. 1516. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Tocco; 

H.R. 1703. An act for the relief of Angiolina 
Condello; 

H.R. 1763. An act for the relief of Dr. Raul 
E. Bertram; 

H.R. 1764. An act for the relief of Dr. Ern- 
esto M. Campello; 

H.R.1765. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Ubaldo Gregorio Catasus-Rodriguez; 

H.R. 3523. An act for the relief of Chang- 
You Wu, M.D.; 

H.R. 4930. An act for the relief of Mr. 
Robert A. Owen; and 

H.R. 7501. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, the Executive Office of the President, 
and certain independent agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes. 


DISCUSSION OF REPUBLICAN PRO- 
POSAL FOR DEESCALATION OF 
WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, eight of 
our Republican colleagues this morning 
have presented a proposal for a staged 
deescalation of the war in Vietnam. 

While I have some reservations about 
the usefulness—and the philosophy— 
of this document, there is one statement 
of policy with which I am in total agree- 
ment. The authors warn against chang- 
ing the nature of the war from a limited 
one to a total one. At the same time, they 
argue against a complete cessation of 
the bombing, which, as they put it, would 
“involve a great military risk to the 
United States.” This is a reasonable ap- 
proach—an approach that has been the 
cardinal policy of the administration, 
from the beginning of the Vietnam con- 
flict. 

But here I must part company with 
my eight Republican colleagues. My 
principal objection to their proposal is 
that it implies that the key to peace in 
Vietnam lies not in Hanoi, but in Wash- 
ington. I categorically reject this im- 
plication. And I reject it on the basis of 
the facts. 

The proposal may reflect good inten- 
tions, but it reveals a shockingly bad 
memory on the part of its authors. 

Have they already forgotten that there 
have been 28 separate proposals for 
peace—accepted by the United States 
and rejected by the Hanoi regime? 

Have they forgotten that President 
Johnson has literally searched the 
world—communicating with practically 
every head of state and meeting with 
practically every ambassador—to find 
terms acceptable to Hanoi? 

Have they forgotten the vituperative 
reply that Ho Chi Minh made to Presi- 
dent Johnson’s letter earlier this year? 

Have they forgotten that Ho Chi Minh 
has flatly stated that he will consider 
nothing short of a complete and uncon- 
ditional cessation of the bombings? 
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Have they forgotten that America has 
on five separate occasions, ceased bomb- 
ing in the north for a total of 52 days? 
It is common knowledge that we re- 
frained from bombing an area of 300 
square miles in and around Hanoi for 
the entire first quarter of this year—a 
period of cessation much longer than 
the Republicans are now calling for. 

The meaning of all this is inescapable: 
The United States has led the way in 
proposing peace in Vietnam. But it takes 
two sides to negotiate, and Hanoi has 
not revealed the slightest interest in 
coming to the peace table. 

So I would like to ask our eight col- 
leagues this morning: Are they address- 
ing these proposals to Washington—or 
to Hanoi? And perhaps even more to the 
point: Are they in possession of some new 
information as to the attitude of Hanoi 
that the administration is not aware of? 
If they are, I am sure that the President 
would be eager to learn what it is. 

The record shows that as far as the 
Johnson administration is concerned, no 
stone has been left unturned, no rumor 
ignored, no advice unheeded, no plan 
left unexplored. 

And yet, these eight members describe 
the administration’s diplomacy as un- 
yielding and inflexible.” 

I think each Member of this body has 
heard both the President and the Secre- 
tary of State say that the United States 
would meet at the negotiating table by 
sundown if there were somebody there 
to meet with. If this is ‘unyielding and 
inflexible,” then I need a new dictionary. 

These same gentlemen imply that the 
United States is pursuing a policy of un- 
conditional surrender. Yet, we are not 
asking for one acre of ground, the sur- 
render of a single enemy soldier, or the 
abdication of the present regime in 
Hanoi. Our sole objective in Vietnam is 
a peaceful solution, acceptable to both 
sides. If this is a policy of “unconditional 
surrender,” then we are living in Alice 
in Wonderland.” 

For the benefit of those who seem to 
have forgotten what has come before, I 
think it is vital that we review the rec- 
ord. 

On the diplomatic side, 28 separate 
proposals have been accepted by the 
United States and rejected by Hanoi. 
These proposals were offered by govern- 
ments of both friendly and unfriendly 
nations. They were carefully considered, 
sincerely presented, and contained equi- 
table and realistic conditions to deesca- 
late the struggle and to begin solid ne- 
gotiations for peace. I would like to re- 
view these proposals. 

First. A reconvening of the Geneva 
Conference of 1954—and return to the 
agreements of 1954. 

Second. A reconvening of the Geneva 
Conference of 1962 on Laos—and a re- 
turn to the agreements of 1962. 

Third. A conference on Cambodia. 

Fourth. An all-Asian peace conference. 

Fifth, A special effort by the two Co- 
chairman of the Geneva Conference. 

Sixth. A special effort by the members 
of the International Control Commis- 
sion—India, Canada, and Poland. 

Seventh. A role for the U.N. Security 
Council—or the General Assembly—or 
the Secretary General. 
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Eighth. Talks through intermediar- 
ies—single or group. 

Ninth. Direct talks—with the United 
States or with South Vietnam. 

Tenth. Exchange of prisoners of war. 

Eleventh. Supervision of treatment of 
prisoners by International Red Cross. 

Twelfth. Demilitarize the DMZ. 

Thirteenth. Widen and demilitarize 
the DMZ. 

Fourteenth. Interposition of interna- 
tional forces between combatants. 

Fifteenth. Mutual withdrawal of for- 
eign forces, including North Vietnamese 
forces. 

Sixteenth. Assistance to Cambodia to 
assure its neutrality and territory. 

Seventeenth. Cessation of bombing and 
reciprocal deescalation. 

Eighteenth. Cessation of bombing, in- 
filtration, and augmentation of US. 
forces. 

Nineteenth. Three suspensions of 
bombings to permit serious talks. 

Twentieth. Discussion of Hanoi’s four 
points along with points of others, such 
as Saigon’s four points and our 14 points. 

Twenty-first. Discussion of an agreed 
four points as basis for negotiation. 

Twenty-second. Willingness to find 
means to have the view of the liberation 
front heard in peace discussions. 

Twenty-third. Negotiations without 
conditions, negotiations about conditions 
or discussion of a final settlement. 

Twenty-fourth. Peace, and the inclu- 
sion of North Vietnam in large develop- 
ment program for Southeast Asia. 

Twenty-fifth. Government of South 
Vietnam to be determined by free elec- 
tions. 

Twenty-sixth. Question of reunifica- 
tion to be determined by free elections. 

Twenty-seventh. Reconciliation with 
Vietcong and readmission to the body 
politic of South Vietnam. 

Twenty-eighth. South Vietnam can be 
neutral if it so chooses. 

I would like to repeat that each of 
these proposals—regardless of the 
source -was accepted by the United 
States and rejected by Hanoi. 

But even in the face of one diplomatic 
rebuttal after another, the United States 
did not cease its efforts to deescalate the 
war. On five separate occasions we ceased 
the bombing in North Vietnam without 
imposing any conditions on North Viet- 
nam. 

The first pause was for a 7-day period 
in 1965, from May 12 through the 17th. 
Hanoi’s response was that the halting 
of the bombing was a trick. 

In December 1965, there was a 36-day 
pause. Again, there was no change in 
Hanoi’s belligerent attitude. 

In December 1966, we paused twice for 
2 days each. And in February of this year, 
we paused for another 5 days. 

On five separate occasions we pre- 
sented Hanoi with an opportunity for 
peace. And she used that opportunity to 
resupply her troops in the south. 

This is the record of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. What is the record of Hanoi? It 
was stated bluntly on February 10 of this 
year in a letter from Ho Chi Minh to 
President Johnson. That letter asserted 
that the only way for the restoration of 
peace is this: 
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The U.S. Government must stop definitely 
and unconditionally its bombing raids and 
all other acts of war against the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam, withdraw from South 
Vietnam all U.S. and satellite troops, recog- 
nize the South Vietnamese National Front 
for Liberation, and let the Vietnamese people 
settle themselves their own affairs. 


In other words, Hanoi will not negoti- 
ate until the free world has turned over 
to the Communists the 15 million citi- 
zens of South Vietnam on a silver plat- 
ter. And then, of course, there will be 
nothing to negotiate. 

Mr. Speaker, there can no longer be 
the slightest doubt who wants peace and 
who wants the war to continue. 

For his part, President Johnson has 
emphasized our Nation’s determination 
to continue to press for negotiations. 

We will not be discouraged. Nor will 
we be deterred from this quest to find a 
formula that will bring Hanoi to its 
senses and to negotiations. 

But I again ask my colleagues: Have 
they received some indication that Hanoi 
has relaxed its position? 

I ask them further: Are they trans- 
mitting their proposal in document form 
to Hanoi for its consideration? 

President Johnson has said that we 
will talk without conditions or we will 
talk about conditions. 

I can speak from experience when I 
say that there is no man in the world 
who wants peace more than Lyndon B. 
Johnson. And there is no man in the 
world who is working harder to achieve 
it. Hanoi may choose to ignore this fact. 
Some of our Republican colleagues may 
choose to question this fact. But the 
record of this Government speaks for it- 
self. And so does the record of Hanoi. 


MRS. FRANCES HUMPHREY HOW- 
ARD, A DEDICATED CAREER PUB- 
LIC SERVANT 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Mrs. Frances Humphrey How- 
ard is well known to many of us as a 
dedicated career public servant. She now 
holds a position as program liaison offi- 
cer for the Volunteer Foreign Aid Serv- 
ice, Office of Technical Cooperation and 
Research, Agency for International De- 
velopment, to which she brings extensive 
experience as an educator, consultant to 
the United Nations, and a world traveler. 

On June 5, 1967, Mrs. Howard ad- 
dressed the eastern Massachusetts region 
of the women’s American ORT—Orga- 
nization for Rehabilitation Through 
Training—luncheon which was held at 
the Sheraton Boston Hotel. Mrs. How- 
ard’s well-presented perspective on the 
issue of foreign aid—one which is enig- 
matic to much of the public—was en- 
thusiastically received on that occasion, 
and I would like to include here the text 
of her remarks for the consideration of 
my colleagues: 
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Our PRIVATE AND PUBLIC EFFORTS IN FOREIGN 
Am 


(Address by Mrs. Frances Humphrey 
Howard) 

I am delighted and deeply honored that 
you have asked me to be here today and to 
address this large charming and distin- 
guished audience. 

I note with pleasure that your luncheon 
has been planned around the theme “ORT 
International”, and the presence here of 
representatives of several countries adds 
greatly to the international flavor of this 
event. 

And all of this is as it should be. Yours is 
a world-wide organization dedicated to the 
rehabilitation of the underprivileged in many 
parts of the world through vocational train- 


Organizations such as yours help promote 
a fellow feeling among men in many coun- 
tries. 

In these times when our security and aspi- 
rations are linked with the security and 
aspirations of freedom-loving people in 
many other lands, the responsibility for im- 
proving mutually beneficial international 
understanding and human well-being can 
be met only through a combined effort by all 
of us, in and out of Government. 

In this respect also your organization is 
rendering a valuable service to our country as 
well as to the cause of international under- 
standing, human well-being and peace. 

Women's American ORT deserves much 
credit for the tremendous success of voca- 
tional training in many countries on five 
continents. 

ORT has been helping teach thousands of 
formerly displaced the technical 
knowledge and skills which will make them 
useful and self-respecting members of 
society. 

Moreover, the many workshops and trade 
schools maintained by ORT overseas con- 
tribute substantially to the economy and 
general welfare of these countries. 

Naturally and understandably, a substan- 
tial part of your humanitarian efforts in 
spreading vocational education and other 
training is directed toward Israel. In fact 
ORT has helped much to make Israel what it 
is today—a land where people live in dignity, 
Justice and equality for all. 

Three weeks ago we shared a special grati- 
fication in observing the 19th anniversary of 
the rebirth in Israel. Israel today is a truly 
modern miracle. With faith in God and 
dogged determination, the people of Israel 
have rescued hundreds of thousands of per- 
secuted human beings from all over the 
earth. 

What has taken place in that land is a 
truly monumental achievement. Desert is 
being transformed into fertile valleys. Barren 
land has been made fruitful and productive. 
Its industrial output is increasing daily, and 
its economy is expanding at a phenomenal 
rate. 

We hope and pray that peace will prevail in 
that area of the Near East, the dark clouds 
hovering there will be dispersed, and our ef- 
forts both within and without the United 
Nations will result in dispelling the fears 
which now plague the life of that region—a 
region sacred to the three great religions of 
Christianity, Islam, and Judaism. 

Many among you in this hall are my per- 
sonal friends and I happen to be acquainted 
with many more members of ORT in other 
parts of our country. I have therefore had 
ample opportunity to become familiar with 
the goals and philosophy of ORT. 

The dignity of the individual and the con- 
cept of the brotherhood of man under the 
fatherhood of God is a cornerstone of your 
philosophy. 

Our Nation, composed of many ethnic 
strains, races and religions, is dedicated to 
upholding human dignity and the concept 
of the spiritual nature of man, And if we 
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ever were to lose our sense of brotherhood, of 
kinship with all free men, we would have en- 
tered upon our Nation's decline. 

It is true that many are the people who 
will agree with such a philosophy of the 
brotherhood and dignity of man, and men 
will often pay lip service to such noble ideals, 
but not many are those who will actually put 
these ideas and ideals into practice. 

In this and other aspects, you who are 
active in the ORT movement deserve much 
praise. You are actually giving a new and 
vibrant meaning to the concept of being 
“our brother’s keeper.” 

Another cornerstone of ORT philosophy is 
the recognition of brotherhood and equality 
of all immigrants—recent or old. Organiza- 
tions such as yours have worked long and 
hard for the liberalization of the immigra- 
tion laws of the United States and the aboli- 
tion of that abominable national origins 
quota system. $ 

That quota system, you will recall, 
based on the fallacious belief that the place 
of birth, or the racial origin of a human 
being, should determine the quality of man’s 
intellect or his moral character, or his suit- 
ability for assimilation into our Nation and 
our Society. 

The Immigration Act of 1965 has cast the 
discredited national origins theory, devised in 
1921, on the junk pile of other obscure and 
inhuman ideas that have been discarded 
long ago. And although the reform was a 
long time in coming, the fruit of the lengthy 
labor of good organizations such as yours is 
sweet. 

The legislation enacted two years ago was 
a monumental step in establishing an immi- 
gration policy consistent with our times and 
based upon a man’s family relationship and 
value to the United States. 

Thanks to the concerted efforts of all of 
us, we need not—as we have over so many 
decades—hide our eyes in shame to the other 
nations of the world for the way we admit 
their people to our country. The lamp of the 
Statue of Liberty at the golden door has 
been rekindled and has banished forever 
those shadows that have dimmed its bright 
flame too long. 

I also happen to know that ORT favors the 
broad objectives of the civil rights movement 
and deplores any barriers to equal oppor- 
tunity. 

In ancient times, people built walls around 
cities to protect themselves from barbarians 
on the outside. Now we do not have walls 
of stone to keep people outside from coming 
in, but we have psychological walls, economic 
and social barriers, which imprison people 
within the city slums and ghettos and areas 
of obsolescence, 

The people of whom I speak are cut off 
from the mainstream of American life. They 
live as if they are a separate nation. Presi- 
dent Johnson called it “the other nation” 
in his famous Howard University speech. In 
America there is no room for two classes of 
citizenship, This must be one nation with 
one citizenship. 

We must understand there are no easy 
answers, no instant solutions, to problems 
generations in the making. The vital task 
of building a system of justice which treats 
all men alike—black and white, rich and 
poor—must be carried out everywhere in 
our country. 

“Equal justice under law” is more than a 
slogan etched over the entrance of the Su- 
preme Court. It is the foundation of our 
entire democratic system of government. But 
we should strive to translate legal promises 
of equality and freedom into reality. 

It is one thing to demand the Federal 
Government to meet its growing responsi- 
bilities in civil rights. But it is another to 
generate in our states and localities the com- 
mitment and urgency required to produce 
significant improvement in the lives of 
people. 
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And it is one thing to overcome flagrant 
examples of racial prejudice—segregated 
hotels, buses and parks. But it is another to 
eliminate the more subtle and sophisticated 
techniques which effectively restrict true 
freedom of choice in jobs, education and 
housing. 

The real change must take within 
our hearts and minds, We should strive to 
bring this about because it is proper and 
just, because we have the moral obligation to 
match our with performances and 
to reward faith with fulfillment. 

All of us are partners in this great effort 
to create a better society, a Great Society at 
home and a better community of free na- 
tions living together in peace, justice and 
freedom. 

Building a great society is not the tob of a 
President alone. It is not the sole responsi- 
bility of a Congress. It cannot be done only 
in Washington. It has to be the special goal 
of every citizen. Every American has to pitch 
in and improve the corner of the country 
where he lives. 

This is a new working partnership among 
all elements of our society—Government, 
business, labor, the university, the volun- 
tary tion, and the individual citi- 
zen—without regard for old jurisdictions and 
animosities, a partnership of free men and 
women, working through free institutions, 
for a common goal. 

At home, we will continue to attack pov- 
erty through such weapons as community 
action and Headstart; rent supplements and 
child nutrition; aid to elementary and sec- 
ondary education in poverty areas; the Job 
Corps; the Neighborhood Youth Corps; medi- 
care and neighborhood health centers, and 
so forth. 

Our goal for the next decade is modern 
medical care for every person of every age, 
whatever his means. 

Our goal for the next decade is that the 
child born in America will have a normal life 
expectancy of 75 years; that the child born 
in America—no matter what color his skin— 
will have the same or better chance for life 
as the child born in Sweden, which has the 
lowest infant mortality rate in the world. 

We set as our goal that the child born in 
America need no longer fear smallpox, mea- 
sles, diphtheria, and whooping cough; that 
he no longer suffer the heart damage caused 
by rheumatic fever; that he will no longer 
fear tuberculosis as a serious threat to health 
and happiness. 

Our goal for America is to cut the kill rate 
from heart disease, cancer, and stroke by 
300,000 men and women each year. 

We cannot settle for less. In fact, we ask 
for more; we want to find not only a longer, 
healthier life for every child and every citi- 
zen now living, we want also to find a hap- 
pier life. We will find it. Our children and 
their children will be stronger and live longer 
because of the work we do today. 

Some say we seek to create in America a 
welfare state. This is indeed a sad misunder- 
standing. What we seek to create is a state 
of opportunity. As the Vice President said 
recently, we seek not to paralyze initiative, 
but to revive it; not to build up the oppor- 
tunity of those below at the expense of those 
above—but to broaden the horizons of both; 
not to dictate the terms of help, but to al- 
low each community to find its own answers 
in its own way.” 

That is what our national investments in 
the war against poverty, in health and edu- 
cation are all about. They are investments in 
opportunity, in self-help and personal ini- 
tiative. 

Now the question is can we afford all these 
programs? Should we cut back here at home? 

The answer of all responsible economists is 
that we can afford to continue our efforts 
toward full opportunity for all Americans; 
toward social justice; toward making every 
American citizen a positive and productive 
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citizen who contributes something to his 
society. 

The fact is that we cannot afford not to 
continue. 

Some 11 million Americans have been 
reached in the past three years by our na- 
tional programs for opportunity, and have 
begun their journey toward becoming self- 
sustaining, taxpaying citizens. 

Our economy has been expanding for the 
past 6 years without interruption and our 
Gross National Product has already exceeded 
the three quarters of a trillion dollar mark. 

Yes indeed, we can amply afford to spend 
a portion of our wealth to create a better, a 
happier society. 

And, I repeat, we are all partners in this 
great effort to improve living conditions at 
home and abroad. 

As you know, large sections of mankind 
are trying, in a rising tide of hope, to catch 
up with the 19th and 20th centuries. They 
look to us, as leaders of the free world, for 
help, And our response is, as it should be, 
more than words of compassion—it is deeds. 
Our response is in keeping with our best 
national traditions. 

We must help developing countries be- 
cause it is just and right. We must also help 
them because our own welfare demands it. 
It takes no great gift of perspicacity or fore- 
sight to realize that unless there is progress 
and unless there is growing satisfaction of 
just desires, there will be discontent, rest- 
lessness and turmoil. 

The developing world would soon become 
a cauldron of violence, hatred, and revolu- 
tion without some assistance. How would 
you feel if you were a member of a family 
whose total income was less than $80 per 
year? Yet a majority of the people of the 
world have incomes of less than $80 a year. 

Under such conditions, communism, with 
its false and easy promises might well be 
able to transform these popular desires into 
an instrument of revolution. We should help 
these people even if communism never ex- 
isted. 


Be that as it may, every American who is 
concerned about the future of his country 
must also be concerned about the future of 
Africa, Asia, and our old friends and neigh- 
bors in Latin America, 

Our foreign aid programs are helping the 
less developed free nations to acquire the 
human skills and capital resources they need. 

Foreign aid has been attacking illiteracy 
in most of the less developed countries; 
feeding hungry people; helping people build 
decent places in which to live; and eradicat- 
ing malaria and other diseases in various 
parts of the free world. 

AID. programs in education and health 
last year totalled $350 million. Today, AID is 
financing educational teams from 71 Ameri- 
can colleges and universities working in 38 
countries. In the last 5 years, 240,000 class- 
rooms were constructed with AID help. More 
than 500 million people have been freed 
from dangers of malaria with A.I.D. as- 
sistance. 

Our programs have helped establish or 
improve industries in various free countries 
thus contributing to economic and political 
stability around the globe. 

Yet no program of our Government has 
been more misunderstood and criticized. 
We still hear the tired and worn-out cliches 
about “give-away” programs, about “money 
poured down the drain” and so forth. 

The myth that foreign aid is a give-away 
program should have died long ago. The ac- 
tual cost of our economic assistance is less 
than one half of one percent—not one per- 
cent—less than one half of one percent of 
our Gross National Product. 

Another important fact to remember is 
that the purchases of goods and services for 
foreign aid are financed right here in the 
United States. 

Over 90 percent of the disbursements by 
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the Agency for International Development 
are estimated to be committed right here in 
the United States, thus creating jobs for 
Americans. Therefore, I repeat, foreign aid 
is an investment abroad that pays long- 
range and short-range dividends at home. 

Of course, we are deeply concerned with 
the widening gap between food production 
and human needs in many areas of the 
world, Most of the world’s population is los- 
ing the battle to feed itself. 

Our war on hunger, therefore, is an inten- 
sive and sustained drive, led by the United 
States, to increase the supply of food 
throughout the free world. It aims to cre- 
ate the economic and technical capacity that 
each nation must have either to produce or 
buy commercially the food it needs. 

The new Food for Freedom Act stresses the 
need for strengthening indigenous scientific 
and technological capacity in food and agri- 
culture and describes self-help measures to 
increase per capita food production and 
improve storage and distribution. 

AJ D. now proposes to increase its invest- 
ment in agriculture—to mobilize greater 
U.S. technology and resources by transfer- 
ring American farming techniques and 
equipment to the developing countries; con- 
structing fertilizer plants; establishing more 
extension services and financing research 
for better and nutritious crops. 

Today, 1,300 A.I.D.-financed agricultural 
experts are working overseas; 2,000 foreign 
agricultural professionals are studying in 
this country under A.I.D. auspices. 

A. ID. projects are helping to irrigate more 
than a million acres in India, a half mil- 
lion acres in Pakistan, and a hundred thou- 
sand or more each in Korea, Afghanistan, 
Ecuador, Morocco and Tunisia. 

Food output has been rising in the less 
developed countries, but it has not kept pace 
with rising population. 

A solution to the population problem of 
each country must be found by the indi- 
vidual countries themselves, according to 
their cultures, needs, and traditions. 

Solutions to such problems cannot be im- 
posed from outside. But, as President John- 
son said, “we will give help and our support 
to nations which make their own decision to 
insure an effective balance between the num- 
bers of their people and the food they have 
to eat. And we will push forward on the 
frontiers of research in this important fleld.” 

Significantly complementing our official 
foreign assistance efforts are the private 
voluntary agencies. These are the associa- 
tions formed by dedicated people such as you 
who seek to help people to help themselves, 

Among these associations, ORT occupies 
a prominent and honored place. I am proud 
of my close association with these private 
groups. Our Government considers such 
voluntary efforts very important. In the 
Vice President's opinion, as he expressed it 
a few weeks ago, “the work of the Volun- 
tary Agencies is the true Voice of America 
and the true spirit of this land.” 

And so, my charming friends, as we meet 
here today, in this atmosphere of beauty, 
serenity, peace and contentment, the wheels 
of the State Department’s Agency for In- 
ternational Development are turning, and 
the representatives of the voluntary agencies 
such as ORT are hard at work, and the 
beneficial results are felt in distant lands— 
in many and varied ways, but always for the 
good of humanity. 

Because of Women’s American ORT ef- 
forts at home and abroad, young men and 
women in Tunisia or Morocco are achieving 
self-fulfillment and the satisfaction born 
of a good and creative life. 

Because of Women’s ORT efforts, a bright- 
eyed boy or girl in Israel may some day be 
placed on the road to great achievement in 
the flelds of technology and science. 

Because of Women’s ORT efforts, hundreds 
of skills are placed into the hands and minds 
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of countless thousands around the world 
and doors are opened to life, freedom and 
dignity. 

May ORT continue to grow and flourish 
for the benefit of humanity—for the benefit 
of all of us. 

I thank you, You have been a wonderful 
audience, 


WHY WERE U.S. MILITARY FORCES 
SENT TO THE CONGO AS SHOW 
OF SUPPORT FOR THE CONGO- 
LESE GOVERNMENT? 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am shocked 
to note that the United States has sent 
military forces to the Congo, ostensibly 
as a show of support for the Congo- 
lese Government. We have no treaty ob- 
ligations there. Congress has not been 
asked to authorize or to appropriate 
funds for such a venture. Nor would we. 

May I sadly remind those in power 
that we already have a war. It is half- 
way around the world in Asia, and the 
progress we are making there is pain- 
fully slow. It is now costing the lives of 
nearly 1,000 Americans a month. We do 
not want another war in Africa. It was 
a token intervention, much like the one 
in the Congo, which led to full-scale in- 
volvement in Vietnam. 

It is inconceivable to me that we would 
attempt to settle civil disorders for other 
nations throughout the world. We have 
not even shown that we can solve our 
own. Through token intervention, we can 
invite similar involvement by the forces 
of other nations and find ourselves in a 
contest to get there first in every danger 
spot. It is altogether too obvious that 
this can lead to world conflict. There 
should be immediate withdrawal of 
American forces from the Congo. 


DISPUTE BETWEEN NATIONAL EDU- 
CATIONAL TELEVISION AND 
OTHER GROUPS CONCERNING 
THE PROGRAMING OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL TELEVISION 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
recently been involved with a dispute 
between national educational television 
and other groups concerning the pro- 
graming of educational television. 

I am inserting in the Recor today a 
fine editorial by Mr. John Voorhees in 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Wednes- 
day, June 7, 1967, indicating the type of 
programing which can be done and 
which will, in my opinion, provide an 
incentive for even finer programing on 
the networks: 
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Pustıc TV AND NET 
(By John Voorhees) 


The current issue of Newsweek has a pro- 
vocative, sometimes puzzling report on PTV’s 
future, an article by Joseph Morgenstern who 
waxes enthusiastic about the subject but 
who also spouts more than a little nonsense, 
particularly in reference to N.E.T. 

There are passages which sound as if Mor- 
genstern were out “to get” National Educa- 
tional Television—he condescends to de- 
scribe N.E.T.’s programming as “competent,” 
talks about “pussyfooting documentaries,” 
terms programs like “A Time for Burning” 
and “The Way It Is” as interesting.“ Since 
Morgenstern is so critical of N.E.T., one 
wishes he could point to similar fine efforts 
by commercial networks. 

And he is dead wrong in insisting there’s 
an absence of “unsafe, unpopular, unexpect- 
ed views” in N.E.T. programming. It was first 
to question Vietnam— The Mills of the 
Gods” may have been a Canadian film but 
it was the first critical documentary seen 
on American TV. It had a thoughtful series 
on the Far Right and the Far Left and ex- 
plored the new morality” prior to the com- 
mercial networks. And the excellent, com- 
prehensive “Arts: USA” series spotlighted 
controversial art, poetry and drama that has 
yet to be seen on commercial TV. 

Morgenstern is right in saying PTV 
needs money, fresh ideas, more showman- 
ship—but his idea that N.E.T. is afraid of 
getting good enough to compete with com- 
mercial TV is nonsense, N.E.T. is already 
competing in news, drama and public serv- 
ice—last night's on-the-spot News in Per- 
spective” is a case in point. It isn’t compet- 
ing in the silly entertainment series that 
certainly have their place but are hardly 
indicative of what TV should be at its best. 
Expecting PTV to always be entertaining is 
a contradiction in terms—like a “fun war.” 

Morgenstern is also correct when com- 
menting on the future danger of local sta- 
tion managers who may want to play it safe 
and keep PTV uncontroversial. PTV is going 
to be an increasingly important force in the 
years ahead and now is the time for all 
Americans who feel TV should be so much 
more than it is to do everything possible 
to support it. 

But to attempt to give it lip service on 
one hand, while making snide remarks about 
N.E.T., which has practically singlehandedly, 
with the Ford Foundation, given educational 
TV the stature it has attained, is not only 
ridiculous but insulting. 

Crisis condition—The three networks 
dumped their re-runs to provide full cover- 
age of the UN Security Council’s emergency 
session Tuesday night, followed by wrap-up 
comments by network analysts, the most 
complete being that on CBS with Mike Wal- 
lace in charge. 

But N.E.T. never spent Ford money for in- 
terconnection more wisely than it did Tues- 
day night in arranging for a special “News 
in Perspective” session (at 8 p.m., (Channel 
9)). The opinions and background informa- 
tion of Lester Markel, Hanson Baldwin, C. L. 
Sulzberger and Max Frankel offered welcome 
information to combat the rhetoric of the 
diplomats at the UN. 

The four men interestingly and thorough- 
ly explored the past, present and future of 
Israel, the Arab nations and the UN, giving 
viewers the invaluable depth reporting that 
the commercial networks so seldom have the 
time for. It was an evening that showed how 
commercial TV and PTV can complement 
each other. 


THE HERITAGE OF ST. LOUIS UNI- 
VERSITY, FIRST BEYOND THE 
MISSISSIPPI 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include copy of joint resolution intro- 
duced today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 691) to provide official recognition 
by the Government of the United States 
of the forthcoming sesquicentennial 
observance beginning next year of the 
founding of St. Louis University, the 
oldest university beyond the Mississippi 
and the one most deeply involved in the 
development of the American West. 

The university was founded on Novem- 
ber 16, 1818, at a time when no State of 
the Union lay entirely west of the Mis- 
sissippi and of all of the vast territory 
of the Louisiana Purchase, only Louisi- 
ana had been admitted as a State. The 
great regions of Texas and California 
were still parts of another nation. The 
Erie Canal had not yet connected the 
Atlantic with the Great Lakes. The Great 
National Road had barely reached the 
headwaters of the Ohio River. On the 
Western Plains, Sitting Bull and Crazy 
Horse were young braves, who could 
hardly be aware of the irresistible tide 
of the white man that would sweep 
through the West in their lifetimes. 

St. Louis University taught the sons 
of William Clark, Pierre Chouteau, Jo- 
seph Roubidoux, Touissaint Charbon- 
neau and his Indian wife, Sacajawea, 
Judge Silas Bent, Gov. Alexander Mc- 
Nair, and Senator Ninian Edwards, and 
of other explorers and statesmen of the 
West. It taught men who themselves ex- 
plored and developed the western coun- 
try including Marcellin St. Vrain, Joseph 
Primeau, the Bent brothers—stabilizers 
of the Santa Fe Trail—and Pierre Jean 
De Smet, missionary extraordinary 
among the Indians of the Northwest. 

Even before New Mexico became ter- 
ritory of the United States, students 
from there and other provinces of our 
sister Republics to the south came to St. 
Louis University for their education. 
Three of these young men later repre- 
sented the Territory of New Mexico in 
the U.S. House of Representatives. 


“TR” NOTED ITS VAST INFLUENCE ON THE WEST 


On his visit to the school at the time 
of the Louisiana Purchase Expedition in 
1904, President Theodore Roosevelt com- 
mented on the influence of St. Louis 
University in the West. The President 
said: 

I have been much in the West, and I have 
come across the traces of your work both 
among the communities of our own people 
and among the Indian tribes; and it is in- 
deed a pleasure to be here today . .. as the 
guest of the first and oldest University 
founded in our country west of the Missis- 
sippi in this Louisiana Purchase. 


From the time when President Jeffer- 
son purchased the Louisiana Territory 
from Napoleon until the present hour, 
the story of the West has been the story 
of cooperation between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the communities and the 
people of the West. This has been emi- 
nently the pattern at St. Louis Univer- 
sity. The Federal Government and the 
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municipal government of St. Louis sub- 
sidized the education of certain groups 
of students in its earliest years. One of 
the most colorful personalities among 
them was Touissaint Charbonneau, the 
son of one of the guides of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, who was destined to 
be a prominent western guide later on. 
FEDERAL SUBSIDY TO JESUIT FATHERS TO EDUCATE 
INDIANS 

The Jesuit Fathers, who have staffed 
the school since 1829, and requested its 
university charter in 1832, came to the 
Middle West under the joint sponsorship 
of President James Monroe and Bishop 
Louis W. V. Du Bourg, of Louisiana. Sec- 
retary of War John C. Calhoun had 
launched a program of help for the West- 
ern Indians in 1819. The Government of- 
fered to defray up to 75 percent of the ex- 
penses entailed by any religious, educa- 
tional, or philanthropic group that of- 
fered a satisfactory program for the im- 
provement of the tribes. Under this pro- 
posal, in 1823, Bishop Du Bourg offered 
an estate near the confiux of the Missouri 
and Mississippi Rivers as a site for a 
combined Indian school and Jesuit semi- 
nary. The Government provided a sub- 
sidy to start the St. Regis Indian Semi- 
nary. Some of the greatest missionaries 
of the American West, preeminently 
Pierre Jean De Smet, gained their first 
knowledge of American Indians at this 
school. Other seminarians prepared to 
teach at St. Louis University. 

This cooperation with the Federal 
Government, so pronounced during the 
school’s early years, again became evi- 
dent after the outbreak of World War I. 
when Parks Air College, now a constit- 
uent part of St. Louis University, trained 
one out of every 10 fliers in the Army Air 
Force. 

ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY A KEY FACTOR IN CITY’S 
URBAN RENEWAL 

In recent decades, St. Louis University 
stood as a stabilizing influence in the 
center of the city of St. Louis, when many 
individuals and other institutions were 
fleeing to the suburbs. Its campus erected 
a wall against the spread of urban decay. 
It formed an island from which the com- 
munity could launch its inner city res- 
toration. Its expanded campus now 
forms an integral part of the city’s large 
urban redevelopment program. 

When President Lyndon Johnson, the 
third Chief Executive to visit the St. Louis 
University campus while in office, went to 
St. Louis to launch the city’s bicenten- 
nial celebration, he planted a maple tree 
next to the Busch Memorial Center. He 
said: 

This city and this campus are now and will 
continue to be in the forefront of our nation’s 
leadership in this new age of science and 
technology. 


On March 11, 1967, an article in the 
Saturday Review singled out St. Louis 
University as an exemplar of how an 
urban university can cooperate with the 
community for the betterment of all 
citizens. It stated: 

A number of universities have made a good 
deal of headway in this difficult field of com- 
munity adjustment and community service. 
One of them is St. Louis University, which 
has reached out to serve the whole metro- 
politan area, whether by easing tensions in 
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the inner city or by bringing the benefits of 
good music and art to the people. In urban 
renewal, it has done a remarkable job. 

TEXT OF HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 691 


Mr. Speaker, the observance by St. 
Louis University of its forthcoming 150th 
anniversary is an event in which all 
Americans who are proud of the great 
heritage of this country, and of the cour- 
age and foresight of the brave men and 
women who explored and settled the 
western half of our Nation, would want 
our Government to participate. 

In the city of St. Louis, and in the 
State of Missouri, we are deeply involved 
in this impressive anniversary. All of the 
areas of the West which have been the 
beneficiaries of the scholarship and 
compassion and guidance of the Jesuit 
Fathers who made this University great 
should have some means of joining in 
the celebration of one of the notable 
events of American educational history. 

Therefore, I have submitted, for ap- 
propriate reference and, I hope, early 
action by the House, a joint resolution 
which extends the greetings and felicita- 
tions of the people of the United States, 
through their Government, to those who 
today carry on the work so well begun 
in November 1818, in the founding of the 
first and, in a great many respects, the 
foremost university of the West, St. Louis 
University. 

My own ties to this fine institution are 
many, particularly through my husband, 
the late Congressman John Berchmans 
Sullivan, who was throughout his life 
proud of the training he had received at 
St. Louis University as an undergraduate 
and as a student of law, and whose at- 
tachment to his alma mater I came to 
share. 

The text of the House joint resolution 
relating to the forthcoming 150th anni- 
versary of St. Louis University is as fol- 
lows: 

H. J. Res. 691 
Joint resolution extending greetings and 
felicitations to Saint Louis University in 
the city of Saint Louis, Missouri, in con- 
nection with the 150th anniversary of its 
founding 

Whereas Saint Louis University, founded in 
1818 and formally chartered by the General 
Assembly of Missouri in 1832, was the first 
institution of higher learning to be estab- 
lished west of the Mississippi River; and 

Whereas its early administrators and mem- 
bers of the faculty were members of the So- 
ciety of Jesus who came to Missouri with the 
cooperation and aid of the then Secretary of 
War, John C. Calhoun; and 

Whereas certain members of the Society of 
Jesus performed invaluable service for the 
United States in its relations with the In- 
dians and were consultants to various Pres- 
idents of the United States; and 

Whereas the Jesuit Fathers explored and 

important councils between the 
Indians and the United States Government 
and were able to make suggestions to the 
United States Government for the alleviation 
of Indian problems; and 

Whereas the University served as friend 
and consultant to several of the official ex- 
plorers of the Trans-Mississippi and was alma 
mater to others, pioneers, and settlers of the 
West; and 

Whereas there have been members of the 
Cabinet of the President of the United 
States, and several Congressmen, Senators, 
Governors, and statesmen who can be 
counted among Its alumni; and 
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Whereas fts graduates have founded many 
schools as well as other institutions of higher 
learning throughout the United States; and 

Whereas in a century and one half the 
University has enhanced the prestige of 
American scholarship and scientific research 
and has contributed to the advancement of 
learning, the betterment of the professions, 
and the enrichment of the community; and 

Whereas in the past decade, the University 
has expanded its physical facilities and sta- 
bilized a decaying area of the city of Saint 
Louis; and 

Whereas Saint Louis University will during 
1968-69 celebrate its founding by significant 
intellectual and cultural events, under the 
theme “Knowledge and the Future of Man,” 
at which illustrious scholars and personages 
will attend; and 

Whereas these activities connected with 
the anniversary will be devoted to furthering 
and developing the values implicit in the 
theme; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembied, That the Government 
of the United States extends its greetings 
and felicitations to Saint Louis University, its 
President and board of trustees, its faculty 
and students, and urges the citizens of the 
United States to cooperate with the univer- 
sity anniversary observances to promote the 
deepening of human understanding and the 
enlargement of human knowledge for the 
common good of all men. 


RATES ON JUNK MAIL SHOULD BE 
RAISED BEFORE TAXES 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, as the cost of the war in Viet- 
nam increases beyond what had been 
anticipated, and as the budget deficit 
mounts, there has been considerably 
more talk about an increase in personal 
and corporate taxes. In fact, I was rather 
interested in a startling headline in the 
financial section of the Sunday New York 
Times, reading “Support Growing for 
Higher Taxes.” This new analysis by 
Robert A. Wright commences with these 
sentences: 

Reluctantly, some businessmen have con- 
cluded that a tax increase is needed. With 
an eye on the mounting Federal deficit and 
another on the Vietnam situation, an in- 
creasing number of executives believe that a 
tax increase is the most realistic course, if 
not the most preferable. 


The taxes which people and businesses 
pay provide revenue for many different 
services. Over $400 million annually out 
of these taxes goes to make up the deficit 
created because third-class mail pays 
only a little over 60 percent of what it 
costs the Post Office Department to de- 
liver it. Every time you pay your tax bill, 
part of it goes to help subsidize the di- 
rect-mail industry. Under our free en- 
terprise system when a business is al- 
ready making a good profit, as the third- 
class mailers are, why should the rest of 
the taxpayers kick in to help them make 
an even greater profit? 

This week the Postal Rates Subcom- 
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mittee will probably take action on the 
first comprehensive postal rate bill we 
have had since 1962. Before we even 
consider raising personal and corporate 
income taxes, we should raise the rates 
on third-class mail so this class of mail 
pays 100 percent of its way, instead of 
the very mild increase to 80 percent 
which is being advocated in the admin- 
istration bill. 

As I have repeatedly and publicly 
stated, I also feel that there is a strong 
and valid case for raising second-class 
rates even beyond the level advocated in 
the administration bill. For example, a 
surcharge on magazines with circula- 
tions over 500,000 would be advisable. 

These steps should be taken firmly be- 
fore talk about either a first-class postal 
rate rise, or an increase in taxes. There 
is a far stronger argument today than 
six months ago for tapping the available 
revenue sources before deciding on the 
feasibility of a tax increase. 

Now is the time to require profitmak- 
ing enterprises to pay the full cost of 
mailing their advertising instead of ex- 
pecting the taxpayers of this Nation to 
subsidize this class of mail. 


THE ACTIVITIES AND ACHIEVE- 
MENTS OF THE AMERICAN FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called to an attack re- 
cently made on this floor by one of my 
colleagues from New York against the 
Farm Bureau. 

In essence that attack contended that 
the Farm Bureau was not a bona fide 
organization of farmers properly con- 
cerned with matters of farm policy, but 
was in reality a gigantic insurance com- 
bine masquerading as a organization of 
farmers. 

These are very serious charges, Mr. 
Speaker. As one who has served in this 
House for more than 8 years, and who 
has worked closely with members of 
grassroots Farm Bureau groups through- 
out upstate New York during all those 
years, and as the New York State Mem- 
ber of Congress whose district includes 
more Farm Bureau members than any 
other New York district, I must say 
most emphatically that this charge that 
the Farm Bureau is not an organization 
of farmers but a massive insurance com- 
bine masquerading as farmers is simpy 
not true as far as my experience is 
concerned. 

I am frank to say that I have not al- 
ways agreed with all the views and rec- 
ommendations of Farm Bureau groups 
in my district, any more than I have 
always agreed with every single recom- 
mendation of any kind of organization, 
farm or otherwise. But in 8% years of 
working closely with Farm Bureau mem- 
bers and Kitchen Konferences through- 
out my district I know that Farm 
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Bureau members are not only farmers 
but good farmers. They are devoted to 
their profession and they take a very 
conscientious interest not only in farm 
legislation but in all kinds of legislation 
affecting our country. In fact I know of 
no group more conscientiously inter- 
ested in what goes on in Washington 
than the Farm Bureau. 

I may not always agree with them but 
I certainly warmly welcome their in- 
terest and their views and I hope they 
continue that very useful, very patriotic, 
and very conscientious effort. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the gentleman on his lauda- 
tory remarks concerning the Farm Bu- 
reau. I too have had a great experience 
with the Farm Bureau organization, 
both nationally and in my home State 
of Illinois where they have a tremen- 
dous membership. They are objective in 
their approaches, and they try to do a 
public service, and in my humble opin- 
ion they do an extraordinarily fine job. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly appreciate the comments of the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois. 

I might just make this additional 
comment. The impression has been giv- 
en that lots of nonfarm families join 
the Farm Bureau, not because of their 
interest in agriculture, but in order to 
buy certain insurance policies available 
to Farm Bureau members. Well, I have 
done a little research on this point in 
my home district, and I think it will be 
of interest to Members of this House 
that in the eight counties of my district, 
for example, those members of the 
Farm Bureau who also participate in 
Farm Bureau insurance programs range 
from 31 to 82 percent of the total county 
membership. If only a portion of those 
who join the Farm Bureau bother to ob- 
tain the insurance benefits that are 
available to members of the organiza- 
tion, it hardly looks as though the insur- 
ance benefits are so lush and so desir- 
able that vast throngs of nonfarm fami- 
lies, as has been suggested, are joining 
the Farm Bureau simply to take advan- 
tage of its available insurance benefits. 

In fact, in all of New York State, I 
am informed, only 6,309 Farm Bureau 
members out of a total statewide mem- 
bership of 14,185, or in other words 44 
percent, have participated in Farm Bu- 
reau’s insurance benefits. 

Actually, there is nothing very un- 
usual in an organization’s offering spe- 
cial insurance benefits to its members. 
I have long been a member of the Re- 
serve Officers Association, for example, 
and I know that periodically special in- 
surance programs are offered to us by 
virtue of our membership in that group. 


SPECIAL ORDER TO BE GIVEN ON 
THE VIETNAM WAR 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am gratified indeed at the 
qualified endorsement which the distin- 
guished majority leader has given to a 
proposal which several Republican Mem- 
bers have endorsed concerning the situ- 
ation in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not respond to the 
questions he raised in his remarks a few 
moments ago, but I would merely call 
the attention of the Members on the 
floor that later in today’s proceedings I 
will, under a special order, on behalf of 
seven of my colleagues from the minor- 
ity side put forth this plan, and I ear- 
nestly hope that many Members will 
want to take part in what I believe will 
be an interesting and stimulating debate 
at that time. 


THE ADMINISTRATION HAS NOT 
MADE A CASE FOR INCREASED 
TROOP COMMITMENT IN VIETNAM 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
McNamara is in Vietnam as a part of the 
publicity buildup in support of a major 
increase in troop strength there. 

The Congress should demand thorough 
and detailed justification for any in- 
crease. Before our troops get more deeply 
involved in a war on the Asian main- 
land, basic questions must be answered 
satisfactorily by the administration. The 
President’s warmaking powers are not 
open ended with no restraint except his 
own self-restraint. 

Congress should demand its proper, 
constitutional voice in this decision. No 
one can reasonably contend that the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution of 1964 or President 
Johnson’s electoral victory that year gave 
him a mandate to send ground forces 
without limit into Vietnam. Indeed the 
resolution and the President’s subsequent 
victory at the polls occurred while he 
was warning against U.S. involvement in 
an Asian land war. 

A new resolution giving the President 
specific authority to commit additional 
ground forces to Vietnam should be re- 
quired before any increase occurs. In my 
opinion, the administration at this point 
has not made a case for an increase. 


U.S. INTERVENTION IN THE 
CONGO 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the action 
by President Johnson in sending three 
C-130 transport planes to participate in 
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the rebellion in the Congo ought to be 
3 by every thinking Amer- 
can. 

These military aircraft, manned by 
U.S. Air Force crews and paratroopers 
from the 82d Airborne Division, have 
been dispatched without the slightest ap- 
proval of Congress. These planes, crews, 
and combat troops have not been sent 
to the Congo to evacuate American na- 
tionals. According to the State Depart- 
ment, they have been dispatched pri- 
marily to airlift Congolese troops and 
military equipment, 

In other words, President Johnson has 
injected the United States into still an- 
other rebellion around the world, this 
time in support of the so-called Presi- 
dent of the Congo, Lt. Gen. Joseph Mo- 
butu, who clearly demonstrated a year 
ago that he is, in fact, one of the world’s 
most brutal military dictators. 

Mr. Speaker, what will happen if the 
Communists also decide to intervene in 
the Congo rebellion by sending Mig jet 
fighters to stop the use of U.S. trans- 
ports? 

Mr. Speaker, the United States can- 
not longer attempt to police and finance 
the rest of the world. Are we also sched- 
uled to intervene in the rebellion in Ni- 
geria and every other fracas in Africa? 

Congress ought to take action im- 
mediately by telling Lyndon Johnson to 
get those planes, crews, and paratroop- 
ers out of the Congo and back to the 
* States as fast as it is possible to 

0 So. 


WILL THE REAL KOSYGIN STAND 
UP? THE ONE THAT VISITED 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON OR THE 
ONE THAT VISITED CASTRO? 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I just 
wonder if the real Mr. Kosygin will stand 
up, I know that many of the students 
and parents who lauded and applauded 
in Glassboro at the university when 
Kosygin took the platform and pledged 
supposedly himself and his country to 
peace that those students were heartened 
by those words. It is understandable why. 
However, that heartening reaction be- 
came disenchantment and disheartening 
immediately thereafter when Kosygin 
went to Cuba to consort with Castro, who 
is building and continuing to build a 
Communist-dominated island, and to 
peddle revolution throughout this hem- 
isphere and throughout the world from 
this Communist seedbed island 90 miles 
from the shores of the United States of 
America. 

I was hoping that there would be 
some evidence of the Communist-an- 
nour.ced—at Glassboro, that is—peaceful 
intent there in Cuba as well, as a result 
of Kosygin's visit. But I have seen no re- 
traction of the announced meeting of 
another tricontinental meeting to return 
to Havana on July 28, 1967, which is just 
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a few days from now, at which time some 
27 Communist revolutionary action or- 
ganizations will meet with Castro and, 
conspiring and using war materiel pro- 
vided by the Communists, are to renew 
plans to inflame further revolution of a 
Communist nature throughout this hem- 
isphere and throughout the world. 

So I say today, Will the real Mr. 
Kosygin stand up? I think I know which 
one he really is. The record and history 
shows it. But if he is going to put out any 
Communist fires threatening world peace 
let him put one out in Cuba to start with. 
That is something that the Communists 
are not going to do and have not done. To 
the contrary they are intentionally build- 
ing Cuba as a Communist revolutionary 
export island 90 miles from our shore. 

Reminiscent of assurances given in the 
1962 missile crisis when the Russian Am- 
bassador was assuring President Ken- 
nedy that no missiles were in Cuba at a 
time when they were being put in opera- 
tional status, is it not? 

How often are we to gullibly be taken 
in by Communist duplicity and deceit? 


SUPPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
ACTION IN AFRICA 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
IIlinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is in the interest of the United States 
and of the world that the territorial in- 
tegrity of the Congo and of other Afri- 
can countries be protected. I was not 
consulted as to what happened in the 
Congo, but I was in Chicago yesterday, 
and early yesterday morning I was 
called up and informed as to the sensible 
Congo determination before a public an- 
nouncement was made. I said that 
speaking for myself and I thought for 
my subcommittee, the Subcommittee on 
Africa of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, I completely approved of what had 
been done. We were sending in no armed 
men, no armaments, only furnishing 
three airplanes for communication in 
the interest of peace. I think it is very 
necessary that the territorial integrity 
of all of the African countries should be 
preserved. I think it is possible that in 
the future the trend will be toward fed- 
erations, as in the case of Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanzania, and Zanzibar, but at 
the present time it would be nothing 
short of tragedy, if existing countries 
should break into pieces, several small 
nations instead of one large and rela- 
tively powerful nation. 

In regard to Nigeria, I think it is well 
known that it is the hope of our country 
and our Government that domestic quar- 
rels may be resolved and that Nigeria 
may remain intact, territorially, perhaps 
ultimately to fulfill her destiny as one of 
the great nations of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I do think that within 
50 years there will be in Africa one of 
the great nations of the world, and I do 
hope that in this uneasy present time 
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every effort of our Government will be 
made within the proper limitations to 
preserve the territorial integrity of the 
African countries and as far as it is 
within our power by peaceful means to 
prevent them breaking up into parts. 


BANKRUPTCY OF U.S. POLICY 
TOWARD NATO 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Republican Committee on Western Al- 
liances, continuing a study of the NATO 
decline, issued on July 5 a second state- 
ment in the series which sharply de- 
nounced the administration for neglect 
of the Atlantic alliance, demonstrating 
that the bankruptcy of American diplo- 
macy toward the West is weakening the 
institutional ties provided by NATO. 

Contrasting President Kennedy’s July 
4, 1962, declaration of interdependence 
with the deterioration of Atlantic rela- 
tions, the committee said that since Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s appeal, U.S. policy has 
steadily “undermined the unity and vital- 
ity of the Atlantic alliance.” 

In its analysis, the committee unfolded 
a factual, chronological record of ad- 
ministration failures. It blamed the Gov- 
ernment for failing to utilize NATO 
channels, for unilateral actions pursued 
without consultation with NATO part- 
ners, for refusing to accommodate legiti- 
mate allied demands and interests, and 
for routine employment of allies as mere 
executors of American military doctrine. 

The statement was prepared by a com- 
mittee team consisting of Representative 
Seymour HALPERN and Representative 
Marvin L. ESCH. 

Other members of the committee, 
which I serve as chairman, are: Repre- 
sentatives E. Ross ADAIR, WILLIAM O. 
COWGER, WILLIAM C. CRAMER, SHERMAN P. 
LLOYD, ROGERS C. B. Morton, WILLIAM S. 
MAILLIARD, ALEXANDER PIRNIE, ALBERT H. 
Quiz, WILLIAM V. ROTH, HERMAN SCHNEE- 
BELI, CHARLES W. WHALEN, and LARRY 
WInn. 

Full text of committee statement: 

U.S. Porter Towarp NATO: THE LONG RE- 
TREAT FROM PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S JULY 4 
DECLARATION OF INTERDEPENDENCE 
United States foreign policy under the 

Kennedy and Johnson Administrations, de- 

spite repeated verbal assurances to the NATO 

commitment, has served to undermine the 
unity and vitality of the Atlantic Alliance. 

Political and military decisions taken by 

our government, and the frequently unilat- 

eral method of reaching them, in 

of NATO, have helped weaken NATO's im- 

portance in a fast-changing world. 

The decline of NATO, as an instrument 
of diplomacy and solidarity, is a bitter dis- 
illusionment when measured against the 
expectations raised by President Kennedy’s 
1962 July 4 Declaration of Interdependence, 
when he called at Philadelphia for a re- 
newed drive toward Atlantic partnership. 

Unhappily, our own neglect has replen- 
ished the skepticism of those who look upon 
NATO as an enterprise of increasing irrele- 
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vance. On the European continent, political 
outlooks are changing. Our apparent indiffer- 
ence to Alliance principle strengthens the 
notion that NATO as a military pact and 
political entity can no-longer play a major 
role in shaping allied policy. 

While President de Gaulle must share 
responsibility for the continuing NATO de- 
cline, the contradictory nature of America’s 
approach to the Alliance has, during the past 
several years, raised European suspicions 
about our motives and is leading the NATO 
institution into an increasingly infectious 
malaise. This inconsistence on our part, be- 
tween big power unilaterialism and pro- 
fessed allegiance to post-war NATO ideals, 
reflects a methodology which, given the 
other negative influences, can be fatal. 

What is more, the United States has evi- 
dently lost the power and art of productive 
leadership when precisely this quality is 
needed more than ever to mend the disarray. 
Reaffirmations of support for NATO integra- 
tion and Atlantic unity are indeed hollow 
in contrast to our compunction for solitary 
action and failure to consult. NATO, as a 
theoretical and practical answer to common 
interests, is workable both as part and con- 
sequence of a functioning inter-allied 
diplomacy. It is, at least partially, the bank- 
ruptey of American diplomacy toward the 
West that is weakening the institutional 
ties provided by NATO. 

In a previous statement, we reviewed the 
NATO situation in broad terms, referring 
briefly to American policy-making which is 
damaging the continued validity of the 
Alliance structure.* It is not possible to 
reform our basic approach, and pose realistic 
solutions to NATO's deterioration, without 
thinking seriously about the past. 

The shortcomings of Administration policy 
are being constantly analyzed in public 
journals. The decision of France to with- 
draw from the NATO command stirred a 
new round of discussion. At the same time, 
one does not sense that the ongoing crisis 
has precipitated a similar, searching debate 
in officials quarters, among those responsible 
for the formulation of policy. 

The very critical state of the Alliance 
results, in part, because over a lengthy span 
of time we have failed to use it, or more 
concretely, we have not found it expedient 
or necessary to do so. Generally, our unilat- 
eral pursuit of developments outside the 
NATO sphere; our unwillingness to accom- 
modate allied thinking so as to facilitate a 
unified, Western position on world prob- 
lems; or disinclination to utilize fully NATO 
channels for negotiation and consultation 
when crises erupt or strategic decisions are 
pending; or routine employment of allies as 
mere executors of American military doc- 
trine; all of this has helped to shape the 
apprehensions and doubts now being voiced 
by a resurgent Europe and concerned 
Americans. 

NATO suffers not only a power gap but a 
gap in expertise. American defense thinking 
has dominated NATO Preparedness to such 
an extent that what is sporadically and tardi- 
ly referred for communal resolution becomes, 
in reality, a discussion of how to implement 
American decisions and technology. We have 
never encouraged Europeans to develop es- 
sentially European concepts of defense 
strategy. 

The record testifies to a persistent neglect 
of NATO interests: 

Subsequent to the building of the Berlin 
Wall, the major allies could not agree to a 
common response to Khrushchev. The ad- 
ministration, clinging to a policy of seeking 
discussions with Moscow, which never tran- 
spired, refused to accommodate in any meas- 
ure the more adamant position of President 
de Gaulle, resulting in a lingering disagree- 


*Statement of House Republicans Com- 
mittee on Western Alliances, dated June 13, 
1967. 
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ment which made impossible any future 
Franco-American summit talks, despite the 
fact that these had been planned when Mr. 
Kennedy met President de Gaulle in Paris 
earlier. 

In May, 1962, Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara abruptly announced, and later 
elaborated, a new NATO strategy of ‘‘flexible 
response” which, in effect, relegated the Euro- 
peans to a beefed-up conventional role in 
NATO defense. This turnabout was not first 
subjected to debate within NATO. It sup- 
planted the Radford Plan of 1957, which em- 
phasized the employment of tactical and 
strategic nuclear weapons in Europe’s de- 
fense. Intelligent observers could see that the 
new posture was, in reality, an outgrowth of 
purely American security interests, regard- 
less of their legitimacy. Also, the reversal 
raised questions about the authority of U.S. 
defense planning—the Radford Plan was 
supposedly a fit strategy for the future. 

Washington’s consistent refusal to harmo- 
nize Western policy toward the newly-inde- 
pendent states of Afro-Asia leaves a giant 
portion of the earth's surface benevolently 
open to American unilateralism. This was 
demonstrated by the administration’s ap- 
proach to the Congo crisis, Angola, and our 
flamboyant pursuit of Sekou Toure’ of 
Guinea, who de Gaulle considered a rene- 
gade. Whatever the merits of these policies, 
they nevertheless underscored allied differ- 
ences, somewhat ostentatiously, and 
amounted to a dubious attempt to disassoci- 
ate the country from the legacy of British 
and French colonialism. Paradoxically, this 
concern for imagery came at a time when 
Europe had already relinquished almost the 
last vestiges of Empire, some said too quickly. 

Europeans, unjustly, were claiming that we 
were putting the interests of Nkrumah and 
other more short-lived governments above 
their own. It is indeed ironic that today, 
throughout much of the have-not world, the 
United States has superseded those European 
colonialists as the foremost “imperialist” in- 
terloper. 

During the Cuban missile crisis of 1962, 
the principal allies were not consulted pre- 
vious to the crucial decisions, despite the 
possible impact of any confrontation on the 
Alliance. 

In December of 1962, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration brusquely cancelled the Skybolt 
project and forged a new British-American 
nuclear working partnership; de Gaulle first 
got the word by reading press dispatches of 
the official communique of the Nassau meet- 
ing. Later France was offered the same Po- 
laris deal, but rejected it; to polite in- 
quiries, the administration hedged about ex- 
porting nuclear know-how to the French, 
putting them on a par with Britain, and to 
de Gaulle this represented another instance 
of preferred treatment under the nominally 
undiscriminating Polaris arrangement. 

In essence, this scornful regard for the 
French nuclear program, the un-readiness to 
cooperate fully with France on nuclear mat- 
ters when the force de frappe became an ir- 
revocable fact, however negligible or even 
dangerous as a deterrent, served to under- 
write de Gaulle’s claim about Anglo-Saxon 
collusion and again stressed the unfettered 
dominance of American interests in Alliance 
politics. 

In 1963, a Soviet-American understanding 
forced the dislodgement of U.S. missiles in 
Turkey and Italy, without the prior sanc- 
tioning of NATO. 

In 1964, the President qualified the auto- 
matic character of the NATO commitment 
to Turkey, in the event of a Cyprus invasion 
which might have precipitated a Soviet in- 
cursion. 

The multilateral nuclear force (MLF) con- 
cept, which underwent some revisions, was 
an ill-conceived gimmick aimed at broad- 
ening NATO control over nuclear deterrence 
without surrendering the American veto. 
Despite the State Department propaganda 
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campaign, even the Germans were never en- 
tirely enthusiastic. Moreover, no one seems 
to have thought of the plan’s effect on 
French-American relations, and of its un- 
questionable adverse influence on Franco- 
German Conciliation, which remains the 
key to peace and stability in Europe. 

After President de Gaulle’s 1966 press con- 
ference announcing the NATO withdrawal, 
American policy geared itself to mobilizing 
European opinion in defence of the status 
quo and against the French attitude. In any 
case, the tactless outpouring of anti-de 
Gaulle sentiment on the part of highly- 
placed American diplomats could hardly re- 
verse the situation, and it is difficult to es- 
cape the conclusion even now that U.S. pol- 
icy prefers to cordon off France from further 
NATO concerns. We do not agree with the 
French view of NATO and much of her for- 
eign policy. Despite obvious differences, how- 
ever, a U.S. policy which quarantines France 
or abstains from endeavoring to reach ac- 
commodation on matters of mutual con- 
cern, is clearly detrimental to the interests 
of the Alliance as a whole. 

American initiatives in the field of dis- 
armament and arms control, including the 
current prolonged negotiations on nuclear 
non-proliferation, have proceeded outside 
the NATO context. Disarmament is certainly 
a desirable goal on its face, which no Amer- 
ican or European statesman would deny. But 
our evident tendency to ignore the impact of 
such agreements on the NATO situation and 
allied interests, and to refrain from thor- 
ough consultation within NATO prior and 
during the evolution of concrete proposals, 
further illustrates our inattention to the 
prerogatives of the other Alliance members. 

Similarly, the European states look with 
understandable favor upon the prospect of 
a Washington-Moscow detente. They rec- 
ognize that their ultimate security relates 
to Russo-American understanding. But they 
are suspicious of possible faits accomplis 
reached bilaterally, on sensitive issues af- 
fecting their future and security, without 
an effective voice in the formulation of 
policy concerning Europe. This is particular- 
ly true in the case of West Germany, the 
most vulnerable state, seeking to maintain 
options, which needs solid support from 
its NATO partners. By some wretched illogic, 
the Johnson government may be handling 
the sought-for detente so that it wrenches 
Atlantic relationships, and in the end, fails 
dismally in both areas. Alliance solidarity 
and mutual understanding are not incon- 
sistent with East-West easing of tensions, 
although the immediate urgency of military 
factors may fade. Surely the Alliance is 
based on something more than the threat 
from Moscow. 

Since President Eisenhower left office, 
there have been no meetings of NATO heads 
of government, President Johnson has gone 
to the summit with Latin American chiefs 
of state. He has just recently conferred with 
Premier Kosygin. These meetings reflect a 
resourcefulness and high-level concern 
which are urgently needed to meet the 
NATO crisis. 

For an over-all view of the sequence of 
U.S. policy toward NATO, here is the fac- 
tual record: 

May 1961—The North Atlantic Council ex- 
pressed concern over bilateral consultations 
initiated by President Kennedy with the 
Soviet Union on disarmament, and urged 
close consultation with the Council. 

June 1961—President Kennedy down- 
graded his special visit to President de 
Gaulle by making it only a stopover on his 
trip to Vienna to meet Chairman Khrush- 
chev. 

August 1961—Building of the Berlin Wall 
was permitted by the Four Powers, 

Spring 1962—Declaration of Paris ignored 
by Kennedy Administration. 

May 1962—NATO strategy altered uni- 
laterally by Kennedy Administration. 
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Fall 1962—No consultation within NATO 
prior to President Kennedy’s ultimatum to 
Soviet Union and blockade of its vessels en- 
route to Cuba despite direct impact on al- 
lies if war ensued. 

December 1962—Kennedy Administration 
cancelled Skybolt missile project and pro- 
posed substitution of a multilateral force 
of Polaris submarines. 

January 1963—Kennedy Administration 
abruptly withdrew missiles from Turkey and 
Italy, apparently as a unilateral concession 
to Soviets. 

May 1963—Kennedy Administration of- 
fered half-measures to assuage allies desire 
for nuclear sharing—allied nuclear deputy 
to SACEUR, allied observers at Omaha. 

June 1963— Kennedy Administration ne- 
gotiated nuclear test ban with Soviet Union; 
established “hot line” between Moscow and 
Washington, but no such link with NATO 
capitals. 

October 1963—Operation Big Lift raised 
doubt about U. S. commitment of troops to 
NATO. 

January 1964—Johnson Administration 

foreign investment and travel. 

Jan 1964—Johnson Administration 
sold wheat to Soviet Union at super discount. 

June 1964—President Johnson qualified 
NATO commitment to Turkey vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union. 

September 1964—U.S. private investment 
in Europe restricted by Johnson-sponsored 
interest equalization tax. 

December 1964—President Johnson re- 

fused to license export of computer to 
France. 
May 1965—Secretary of State was sent to 
Dominican Republic instead of North At- 
lantic Council meeting. Switched to Council 
after Republican prod. 

July 1965—Pierrelatte overflight by U. S. 
NATO plane was not adjudicated through 
NATO. 

December 1965—U. S. trust of NATO allies 
put in doubt by nuclear non-proliferation 
negotiations in Geneva. 

March 1966—U.S. rebuffed French request 
for consultation on troop and base agree- 
ments—aligned other 13 allies against French 
position. 

March 1966—Despite objection of several 
allies, Johnson Administration initiated pro- 
posal to move the North Atlantic Council 
from France. 

April 1966—President Johnson rejected the 
date for withdrawal of troops from France— 
U.S., United Kingdom and Germany formed 
a group to deal with France. 

October 1966 and April 1967—President 
Johnson traveled abroad to participate in 
chiefs-of-state meetings of Far East and OAS 
powers, but no NATO chiefs-of-state meet- 
ing has been held since 1958 when Eisen- 
hower was President. 

May 1967—During Greek crisis, Johnson 
Administration failed to re-affirm our auto- 
matic commitment to defend all NATO na- 
tions—a commitment which, in respect to 
Turkey, had been seriously qualified by 
unilateral action in 1964. 

The overriding need is to reform our think- 
ing about the Alliance and give it a mean- 
ingful political role. Our indifference to 
NATO, except as an appendage of homegrown 
strategic thinking, will not suffice in the 
context of a resurgent “Europeanism” and 
Tapid changes taking place in the world 
arena. 

In a forthcoming third statement, we will 
recommend means for revitalizing NATO and 
bringing about a fresh, realistic American 


posture. 


NUCLEAR TREATY: TIME TO 
START OVER AGAIN? 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may 
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extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Republican Committee on Western Alli- 
ances believes it is time to start over 
again on a nonproliferation treaty. 

In a statement, July 5, prepared by a 
team consisting of Representatives E. 
Ross Aparr and Larry Winn, JR., the 
committee observed that— 


Formal American efforts to achieve a nu- 
clear nonproliferation treaty have been un- 
derway since August of 1965 and may have 
new impetus as the result of the Glassboro 
meeting. 


It posed the questions, What has been 
the trend in NATO since these talks 
started?” “What has been achieved as re- 
gards the so-called detente with the 
Communists?” What has been the trend 
in disarmament?” 

These questions naturally occur in view 
of subsequent Soviet action: Stepped-up 
aid to North Vietnam, refusal to ratify 
the consular treaty, continuing shipment 
of arms in great quantities to the Middle 
East in spite of the recent fighting there, 
harassment of our fleet on the high seas, 
continuing buildup of arms in Cuba, and 
support of subversion in Latin America. 

Other members of the committee, 
which I serve as chairman, are Repre- 
sentatives WILLIAM O. COWGER, WILLIAM 
C. Cramer, Marvin L. Esch, SEYMOUR 
HALPERN, SHERMAN P. LLOYD, WILLIAM S. 
MAILLIARD, ALEXANDER PIRNIE, ALBERT H. 
Quiz, WILLIAM V. ROTH, Herman T. 
SCHNEEBELI, CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR., 
and Rocers C. B. MORTON. 

Full text of the statement: 


NUCLEAR Treaty: TIME To START Over 
AGAIN? 

Formal American efforts to achieve a 
nuclear nonproliferation treaty have been 
underway since August of 1965, and may 
have new impetus as the result of the Glass- 
boro meeting. It is now time to assess the 
results. What has been the trend in NATO 
since these talks started? What has been 
achieved as regards the so-called “detente” 
with the Communist world? What has been 
the trend in disarmament? 

As regards NATO, it is all too clear what 
has happened. After all, the question of 
nuclear weapons was a significant factor, 
most people seem to feel, in President De- 
Gaulle’s decision to “go it alone.” American 
installations are by now almost completely 
abandoned in France. France is proceeding 
on every front, within the limitation of her 
resources, to become a true nuclear power. 
She now has nuclear bombs and bombers 
with which to deliver them. She has launched 
a nuclear submarine. 

Germany is rapidly becoming both sus- 
picious and alienated, as a result of our 
seemingly desperate haste to conclude a non- 
proliferation treaty with the USSR. As one 
of the world’s leading industrial powers, she 
feels that she will not only be forced to take 
a back seat in nuclear technology as a result 
of the proposed treaty, but under changed 
conditions would be left defenseless from 
attack by a nuclear power. 

Italy has expressed misgivings concerning 
the treaty, During Vice President Humphrey’s 
recent visit, Italian Premier Moro and For- 
eign Minister Fanfani are thought to have 
told the Vice President that the treaty could 
become a serious bar to future unity moves 
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in Western Europe in the fields of political 
and military institutions. 

A recent statement by George Ball, former 
U.S. Under Secretary of State, suggesting 
that Great Britain should surrender her 
nuclear deterrent to America as “a contribu- 
tion to peace” brought a strong reaction. 
The London Daily Express stated: “Such 
interference in our affairs is futile and im- 
pertinent.” 

These negotiations have now been going 
on for nearly two years, The Soviet Union, 
it is generally agreed, is in no hurry to sign 
such a treaty. In fact, it can be argued that 
there is no reason for them to hurry as long 
as the mere fact of negotiating tends to split 
the NATO alliance, After all, the more seem- 
ing concessions we make to the Soviets over 
this issue, the more suspicions grow among 
our European NATO allies that they are 
somehow to be left out in the cold. This atti- 
tude only increases the stature of President 
Charles DeGaulle and his “third force“ con- 
cept of Europe. 

Aside from the Outer Space Treaty in the 
field of disarmament, little has been 
achieved since we seriously started trying to 
achieve a nonproliferation treaty. Red China 
has recently tested a hydrogen bomb, and in 
the next few years, should be able to fire 
atomic missiles at her neighbors. Elsewhere, 
armaments and the number of worldwide 
trouble spots have increased. 

How has the Communist world and in 
particular the Soviet Union responded? The 
Soviets have stepped up their aid to North 
Viet Nam. They have refused to ratify the 
Consular treaty out of spite for our policy 
in Viet Nam. They are reported to be con- 
tinuing to send arms in great quantities to 
the Middle East in spite of the recent fight- 
ing. They are actively engaged in harassing 
our fleet on the high seas. They are daily 
poaching in our domestic fishing grounds, 
The East European satellites are assisting 
North Viet Nam. The Soviets refuse to con- 
sider cutting back on their anti-ballistic 
missile system in order to prevent adding a 
new dimension to the arms race. They con- 
tinue to arm Cuba and support subversion in 
Latin America. 

How then should we proceed? First, let us 
face the fact that the Soviet Union has per- 
mitted the United States to lead in these 
negotiations to the point that any failure 
of them will be laid at our door. Worse than 
that, any undue restrictions it places upon 
our allies will also be blamed on the United 
States. 

Recent reports in the press speak of some 
progress in the negotiations for a treaty, both 
as regards our NATO allies and the Soviet 
Union. However, we have had many ups and 
downs during these negotiations. Might not 
our best course of action be to withdraw our 
proposed treaty text and start anew? This 
would serve several purposes. The Soviet 
Union would be put on notice that we had 
gone just about as far as we could by way 
of making concessions in order to achieve 
this treaty. Second, it would present us with 
the opportunity to start anew with our 
NATO allies. We could then proceed to ham- 
mer out a new treaty draft acceptable to all 
of NATO, Then and only then should we 
proceed to reopen negotiations with the So- 
viets, if the Soviets appeared to be genuinely 
interested. In fact, such a pause would give 
us the further opportunity of achieving a 
truly integrated NATO nuclear command. 

In any case, we should press forward with 
plans for an anti-missile system—to close 
the ABM gap. To the maximum extent possi- 
ble, this should be done in collaboration with 
our NATO allies, as Dr. Edward Teller has 
recently suggested. We should never sacrifice 
the interests of a major part of the free 
world—NATO—just to secure a signature 
on a nonproliferation treaty that might or 
might not help the cause of world peace. 
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THE KENNEDY ROUND AND THE 
FUTURE OF U.S. TRADE POLICY— 
AN EVALUATION OF PROGRESS 
AND ISSUES IN THE SIXTH ROUND 
OF TRADE NEGOTIATIONS UNDER 
THE GENERAL AGREEMENT ON 
TARIFFS AND TRADE—PART IV: 


INDUSTRIAL NEGOTIATIONS: 
CHEMICALS 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
at this point a list of contents covering 
my remarks: 

LIST OF CONTENTS OF CHEMICAL SECTION 

The Industrial Sectors Discussed in the 
Present Report. 

Chemicals in the Kennedy Round. 

Chemicals and International Trade. 

Trade Negotiations Effect on U.S. Chemi- 
cal Companies’ Foreign Investment and 
Sales. 

Raw Materials Costs and Competitiveness. 

Future Tariff and Trade Negotiations Will 
Require Broader Scope. 

The Nature of World Trade in Chemicals: 
Statistical Problems. 

A Continuing Export Surplus. 

Benzenoid Chemicals Trade. 

The Converted ASP Rates—The Impor- 
tance of Intermediates and Dyes. 

ASP As a Customs Valuation Method, 

Some Attributes of the ASP System. 

ASP In the Context of Its Time. 

The Problem of European Postwar Recon- 
struction. 

Dynamism and Continuing Innovation. 

International Chemical Competition and 
International Pricing. 

U.S. Chemical Industry, Trade Negotia- 
tions, and Change. 

The Conversion of ASP to Normal Valua- 
tion Methods. 

Nagging Objections to Conversion. 

The Negotiation of ASP in the Kennedy 
Round, 

What is the Nature of the Benzenoid In- 
dustry? 

Why the Benzenoid Chemical Sector Asks 
Special Treatment. 

What is the Margin of Injury from Chang- 
ing the ASP System? 

The European Stake in the Removal of 
American Selling Price. 

European Arguments, 

Kennedy Round Trade Negotiations. 

Two Packages, One “Decouped” From the 
Other. 

Reciprocity in the First Package. 

Share of Dutiable Imports. 

Reciprocity in the Second Package. 

Foreign Non-Tariff Concessions in the Sec- 
ond Package. 

Important Problem of Border Taxes. 

Border Taxes in the Kennedy Round and 
in Future Negotiations. 

Border Tax and Export Rebate are Integral 
Parts of National Taxation Systems. 

Nullification of Tariff Concessions. 

Need for Immediate Action on the Border 
Tax Problem After the Kennedy Round. 

GATT Meeting on Countervailing Duties 
Should be Broadened. 

1967 Meeting of GATT Contracting Parties. 

Patents and International Trade. 

Conclusion, 


Mr. Speaker, this is the fourth in a 
series of reports attempting to explain 
the major issues of the Kennedy round. 
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These discussions demonstrate why 
these issues have been so difficult to re- 
solve and at the same time why their 
rational resolution is so important to 
each American—indeed also to each 
world citizen—in some way: as a con- 
sumer, as a worker or producer, a farmer, 
a businessman, or investor. A deeper un- 
derstanding of trade also brings about 
a greater realization of how important 
trade is to peaceful relations among na- 
tions. 

It is also the purpose of these reports 
to record the events of a landmark in- 
ternational trade negotiation that may 
be the last of its particular type. But 
the end of the traditional tariff nego- 
tiation is also a beginning of a new, 
more important, and more fruitful kind. 
In deciding our new international trade 
Policies, we will want to take into ac- 
count the factors that shaped the pres- 
ent negotiations, and devise strategies 
to comprehend them. Thus, throughout 
this series of speeches. I have tried to 
emphasize their meaning for future trade 
policy. I would not have tried to make 
my analyses so thorough, otherwise, of 
events that will soon be past. 

This report follows the “crisis” of the 
Kennedy negotiations—the week of May 
8 to May 15, and the formal conclusion 
of the Kennedy round on June 30. Thus 
this report on four key industry sectors 
is an attempt to relate the events leading 
up to the final decisionmaking that 
ended during that week in May—and to 
be as explicit as now is possible about 
the nature of the final decisions them- 
selves. 

The weeks since May 15 have been 
consumed in negotiating the details of 
the broader agreements, and with the 
technical work of rewriting the tariff 
schedules of all participants to record 
and implement the agreements nego- 
tiated. In the case of the US. Tariff 
Schedules that means the rewriting of 
the bulk of the 6,300 tariff items therein. 
It can be expected that the Tariff Com- 
mission experts who are rewriting the 
schedules will take this opportunity to 
somewhat simplify them without alter- 
ing their negotiated effect. However, 
many substantive decisions were per- 
force made in this detailed work and 
accordingly we have not been able to 
have a full report of the Kennedy round 
decisions until these details were re- 
solved, and until the experts of other 
nations also compiled their new sched- 
ules. 

THE INDUSTRIAL SECTORS DISCUSSED IN THE 
PRESENT REPORT 

The industrial sectors dealt with in 
the present report have been among the 
key concerns of the industrial negotia- 
tions. Chief among these is the sector of 
chemicals, which was almost from the 
beginning singled out as a critical area 
of negotiations at Geneva. 

In the third in this series of speeches, 
given on May 1—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
pages 11320-11335—I explained the 
origin and usefulness of the “sector ap- 
proach” to negotiation in difficult indus- 
try groups, and I discussed the sector 
of steel. I also described as a principal 
tactical concern of the negotiations the 
problem of disparities. I will not retread 
this ground in the present report. 
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CHEMICALS IN THE KENNEDY ROUND 


One of the problems which caused the 
chemicals sector to be treated for pur- 
poses of Kennedy round negotiations as 
a separate sector is the American selling 
price—ASP—system of customs valua- 
tion, established by law in 1922, and 
the important “benzenoid”—coal-tar— 
chemical products to which ASP applies. 
The European Common Market negoti- 
ators sought to make those chemicals to 
which the American selling price system 
applies, although the trade involved ef- 
fectively amounts to only about 5 per- 
cent of total U.S. chemical imports, the 
key to a successful industrial negotiation 
and to a considerable degree they suc- 
ceeded in doing so. 

The United States responded by pro- 
posing a “two-package” approach, one 
that would allow negotiation in the Ken- 
nedy round of a small separate package 
including benzenoid chemicals which 
would then be referred to Congress for 
implementation through the legislative 
process. Separation of the benzenoid 
chemical—ASP problem in this manner 
from the much larger chemicals sector 
allowed the negotiators to make use of 
the authorities already granted to the 
President by Congress to reciprocally 
lower U.S. duties. 

The U.S. concept of the chemical sec- 
tor negotiations and the separate pack- 
age prevailed over that of the European 
Common Market which, in particular 
among the other negotiants with interest 
in the American selling price system, 
sought to secure U.S. acceptance of a 
one-package approach. 

The one-package approach would have 
required the United States to submit the 
bargains in the entire chemical sector to 
the Congress. This approach not only 
could have endangered fullest use of the 
negotiating authorities already given the 
President by Congress in 1962, but it 
would have presented Congress with a 
situation that it has chosen to avoid 
since the “Smoot-Hawley” Tariff Act 
of 1930, the last occasion when Congress 
attempted to legislate each U.S. rate of 
duty. Certainly, though I have held that 
in the recently completed restructuring 
of our tariff schedules the Ways and 
Means Committe should act as a court 
of appeals under carefully defined guide- 
lines, as a general principle I believe 
Congress should continue to avoid the 
practice of setting individual rates. 

Thus the American selling price, 
merely a method of assessing duties on 
foreign imports that was singled out as 
a nontariff barrier to trade will become 
an issue before Congress. The Common 
Market, Britain, and other countries 
have contended that American selling 
price should be removed and have made 
special tariff-cut offers of considerable 
importance to secure this objective, and 
which are conditioned on changing the 
ASP system. As a nontariff trade prob- 
lem, the United States has also suc- 
ceeded in obtaining reciprocal nontariff 
offers from the Common Market, Britain, 
and Switzerland, and these too are con- 
tained in the “separate package” for 
ASP which I will describe below. 

CHEMICALS AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


ASP and the chemicals to which it ap- 
plies aside, the American chemicals in- 
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dustry is internationally competitive, ag- 
gressively innovative, and therefore 
rapidly changing and growing. Dr. Jules 
Backman, professor of economics at New 
York University, called it “one of our 
great growth industries during the past 
half century.” 

Since the Second World War the 
chemical industry has truly interna- 
tionalized. The growth of chemicals as 
a worldwide industry is closely inter- 
woven with rising standards of living and 
industrial development, so that most 
economic sectors in some way depend on 
chemicals to meet agricultural and in- 
dustrial requirements. 

Not only is the American chemical in- 
dustry a great exporter of its products, 
the export surplus for chemicals averag- 
ing more than one-quarter of U.S. total 
export surplus in the 1960's, it is also a 
great exporter of capital for invest- 
ment” in foreign production. 

Reason for the growth and essentiality 
of the chemicals industry is found in two 
key functions the chemicals industry 
performs; invention of new substitute 
materials that compete directly with the 
products of agriculture and mining, and 
processing of the products of agriculture 
and mining in such a way as to multiply 
their uses and enhance their physical 
properties and capabilities. 

The growth potential and industrial 
importance of the chemicals sector, par- 
ticularly plastics, is demonstrated by a 
study of the uses of competing plastic 
products in industrial production, as pro- 
jected into the future. This study by Dr. 
Guy Suits for the 1966 Conference on 
Government, Science, and Public Policy, 
published in the 89th Congress by the 
House Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics, concludes that— 

Plastics (polymers) are already replacing 
many metals in consumer products to such a 
degree that in American industry as a whole 
the volume of polymers used in manuafctur- 
ing products already exceeds the volume of 
steel... polymers will soon overtake 
steel—even on a weight basis— and they 
may have already done so. It is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that polymers will, in 
the future, become the basic structural ma- 
terials of our civilization. 


One lesson of this forecast is that steel, 
and other metals, must not only remain 
price competitive, but must innovate ag- 
gressively. It would seem evident that 
steel would put itself at a disadvantage 
vis a vis other strongly competing ma- 
terials by cushioning itself from interna- 
tional competition; this could well be the 
effect of some sort of special levy on 
imported foreign steel. 

Another lesson is that, though steel 
will continue to be industrially important, 
it would appear that this once most es- 
sential industry may be reaching the 
point at which it has become one of the 
limbs of the industrial “tree” that may 
be overshadowed by new, higher limbs. 
The new limbs and their branches will be 
the newer product groups, that may have 
been developed either to compete di- 
rectly with steel and the more traditional 
materials, or to process natural mining 
and agriculture products in such a way 
as to allow them to compete with such 
materials. But this is a gradual process 
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at best and the use of steel will continue 
to grow if it remains competitive. 

In discussing chemicals we are there- 
fore discussing an international industry 
to which international trade and invest- 
ment are important, and to which inter- 
national tariff and trade negotiations are 
thus also important. Its involvement in 
the international economy is another 
vital difference between the American 
chemical industry and the steel industry. 
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Our large chemical corporations are 
truly international corporations, but this 
is not true of our steel producers, whose 
perspective seems to be limited to our 
domestic marketplace. 

TRADE NEGOTIATIONS’ EFFECT ON U.S. CHEMICAL 
COMPANIES’ FOREIGN INVESTMENT AND SALES 
The Kennedy round international 

trade negotiations will affect interna- 

tional direct investment in chemical 
plants and facilities, but the extent of 
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the effect is difficult to measure pre- 
cisely. The reason is that many factors, 
not tariff and trade barriers alone, go to 
make up a “ecision about foreign in- 
vestment. 

The foreign capital transactions“ 
outflows of funds for investment and in- 
flows of profits from investment plus 
royalties, and so forth—of the chemical 
industry are summarized in the follow- 
ing table: 


Selected foreign transactions reported by 76 chemical companies reporting under the voluntary program 


(Millions of dollars] 


2. na from direct investments and oner specified transactions: 


a 
b 


c) Reinvested earnings of foreign affiliates... 


4. Direct investment capital transactions: 


() Reinvested earnings. 


H „ 1 
ess use of funds borrowed abroad by U.S. incorporated companies ! 


Adjusted capital outflows 


1 Funds raised through foreign sales of securities issued by special U.S. incorporated companies 
or through — iorn) loans from foreign banks, etc., to all types of U.S. incorporated companies. 
e. 


3 Not applica 


In spite of its substantial overseas in- 
vestment, the U.S. chemical industry 
continues to supply its overseas markets 
by exporting from its United States fa- 
cilities: chemical exports from the U.S. 
as a percent of sales by foreign plants 
has decreased, but total chemical ex- 
ports have continued to increase. The 
mix is changing, and when participation 
in foreign markets by means of exports 
or sales under licenses is threatened, the 
industry is ready to make direct invest- 
ments in production facilities abroad. 
Also, U.S. chemical companies think of 
export business as a means of testing 
product lines abroad, from which mar- 
keting footholds direct investments in 
foreign production might be shown to be 
worthwhile. Foreign chemical investors 
follow a similar course and in benzenoid 
chemicals production in the United 
States they have adopted a similar 
policy. 

There is a prevalent view that bulk 
chemicals that are low in value must be 
produced near the point of consumption, 
or freight, tariff, internal taxes and 
other costs of international sale will add 
so much to the export price that they 
cannot compete in distant, foreign mar- 
kets. On the surface this seems to be 
true, but when U.S. chemical exports 
are closely analyzed, it seems that they 
consist of many bulk products—basic 
chemical products and intermediates. 

U.S. direct foreign investment in 
chemical plant production abroad will 
likely continue, but at the same time it 
is expected that substantial tariff cut- 
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ting in the chemical sector, cuts close to 
the internationally agreed optimum of 
50 percent, will somewhat mitigate U.S. 
chemical firms’ incentive to directly in- 
vest abroad. 

These observations about direct in- 
vestments should not seem to be in- 
tended critically. The above table shows 
that direct foreign investment produces 
substantial returning income to the U.S. 
which is reflected positively in our bal- 
ance of payments. In fact, the income 
on investments and from royalities is 
much greater than the capital outflow— 
item 46 above. Rather than criticizing 
American companies’ direct foreign in- 
vestment it would be more appropriate 
to direct criticism at the government 
policies that now threaten to injure it. 
In spite of U.S. controls on U.S. direct 
private foreign investment in the devel- 
oped world, U.S. chemical firms’ direct 
investment has fortunately continued to 
be substantial, even though the sources 
of capital are more diverse. 

The continuing need for such foreign 
investment has been succinctly given by 
Mr. John J. Powers, president of Charles 
Pfizer and Co., Inc., in a speech at Stan- 
ford University on April 13: 

To leave competition to enjoy the growth 
potentialities abroad would be to concede to 
them substantial earnings which they can 
use to compete more effectively everywhere, 


including the domestic market. (Italic 
added.) 


The obligation of the American gov- 
ernment is to realize that international 
trade and international investment do 


Source: U.S, Department of Commerce, Nov. 17, 1966. 


not operate in watertight compartments 
—they are intimately related. Thus, to 
pursue a policy of trade expansion 
through reciprocal reduction of trade 
barriers should be complemented with an 
equally expansive foreign investment 
policy. 

It seems unfair to American industry 
to expose it to competition in interna- 
tional markets without allowing it to 
protect its interests by investment in 
production in foreign markets. At the 
same time, it would be wise for those 
American industries, such as the textile 
industry, that do not seize opportunities 
for direct foreign investment, particular- 
ly in the poorer countries where U.S. in- 
vestment is not constrained by the volun- 
tary program, to do so, for they could 
likely improve their profits and create 
genuine economic and industrial devel- 
opment in poor areas through such in- 
vestments. 

RAW MATERIALS COSTS AND COMPETITIVENESS 


A problem of somewhat similar nature 
is that of petrochemical feedstocks. In- 
creasingly the chemical industry has 
turned to using petroleum derivatives as 
the raw base for its products. Other na- 
tions’ chemical industries have followed 
the same course. But there is an essential 
difference in the competitive structure of 
costs that has emerged as the use of 
petroleum feedstocks grows. This is, 
U.S. chemical companies have lim- 
ited access to such feedstocks because 
the importation of oil into the United 
States is controlled by a system of quotas 
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that by and large were structured to 
consider only the health of the US. 
petroleum producing industry, and 
omitted consideration of the health of 
the petrochemical industry, when insti- 
tuted in 1959 under national defense 
provisions of U.S. trade law. 

The oil import quota program has been 
receiving a growing amount of criticism 
and complaint on many fronts. The key 
result of several years of the import 
quota program as now administered is 
that supplies of crude oil and its deriva- 
tives have become substantially more ex- 
pensive in the United States than they 
are in the rest of the world. 

For a fuels industry, which is al- 
most totally domestic in nature, these 
higher costs produce no significant com- 
petitive effects. For the U.S. petrochem- 
ical industry, which competes worldwide, 
an extremely critical problem is posed. 
In this industry, raw materials generally 
comprise around two-thirds of the total 
manufacturing cost, and are available to 
foreign competitors at prices which in 
many instances have not been artificially 
inflated. 

The U.S. petrochemical producer is, 
therefore, bound to be at sharp competi- 
tive disadvantage not only in export 
markets but now domestically with his 
foreign competitor, now that the Ken- 
nedy Round has further lowered tariffs 
on petrochemicals. The oil import quota 
program is a knotty problem. It is the 
only case of import control that has ever 
been justified in terms of national de- 
fense essentiality. It is inextricably 
linked with the economics of the South- 
western United States. But these and 
other complexities should not dissuade 
impartial governmental analysis of the 
effects of the oil import quota program, 
and prevent the program from impairing 
the competitiveness of our chemical 
companies in world markets. 


FUTURE TARIFF AND TRADE NEGOTIATIONS WILL 
REQUIRE BROADER SCOPE 


Chemicals is an industry in which na- 
tional levels of technology are fairly 
equal. European, Japanese or American 
hesitance to cut tariffs cannot very logic- 
ally be based on claims that technologi- 
cal “gaps” create disparate competitive 
situations, This similarity has in fact led 
some to suggest that world chemicals is 
one of those industrial sectors that would 
be a good candidate for free“ interna- 
tional trade, and this would be a reason- 
able suggestion if it were not for what 
appear to be serious disparities in wage 
rates, in patent laws, research and de- 
velopment costs, government subsidies in 
various forms and in standards of busi- 
ness conduct. In world chemicals trade 
the Japanese are now rapidly becoming 
a more important factor, and now in 
chemicals, as in steel and textiles and 
other industry areas, there are growing 
complaints that apart from simply being 
aggressive salesmen, Japanese are em- 
ploying “unfair practices” in their exter- 
nal trade. 

A recent example from the auto in- 
dustry is instructive to relate. Fortune 
magazine of June 1967, page 114, de- 
scribes increasing Japanese success in 
selling autos, and describes the business 
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practices used in achieving high sales. 
These include dual pricing, “one price 
for cars shipped overseas and one for 
those that are sold at home,” and also 
intensive advertising. 

Fortune also reports that the domestic 
Japanese auto market is “carefully pro- 
tected.” There is no reason why the Jap- 
anese auto producers should not sell their 
autos in the American market, but they, 
in my judgment, are coming very near 
the borderline of unfair business prac- 
tice in pursuing deliberate and open dual 
pricing policies as they allegedly do. And 
they are pursuing faulty domestic eco- 
nomic policy in doing so. 

In pursuing deliberately, as is implied, 
a policy of dual pricing, the Japanese 
are in fact pricing at less than home 
market value. This is the first condition 
for a finding of dumping, the second 
stage of which in American law and ac- 
cepted standards of international com- 
mercial practice is proof of serious in- 
jury. It will probably be very difficult to 
prove that American automakers are be- 
ing seriously injured by Japanese im- 
ports, so the deliberate market pricing 
differentials probably cannot be changed 
by U.S. action. 

But the Japanese are following an un- 
wise economic course, in two ways. First, 
by their high domestic prices they are 
denying to their own people the ability 
to buy cars, and therefore they are pre- 
venting the most important development 
necessary for a truly highly developed 
industrial economy sustained consumer 
purchasing power. There are fewer cars 
per capita in Japan than in any other free 
world industrial country, and there are 
no more important consumer industries 
than the automotive. Lowering prices of 
autos and raising wages would have two 
important effects on the Japanese econ- 
omy. It would result in higher standards 
of living and would allow Japan to com- 
plete the most important developmental 
stage, and it would help remove that 
extraordinary labor cost differential that 
makes Japanese competition so disturb- 
ing to older industrial economies. 

But there are other important steps 
needed to be taken. Japan must accept 
fully the obligations of the OECD char- 
ter and allow foreign companies to in- 
vest in Japanese production. The recent 
foreign investment control liberalization 
is known and admitted by the Japanese 
not to be really meaningful. And it must 
allow for foreign competition. Amer- 
ican auto companies may not be “se- 
riously injured” by the carefully 
planned, aggressively priced, low profit 
Japanese auto sales in this market, but 
they expect, and they should fully ex- 
pect, that they be allowed equally to 
compete in the Japanese market either 
by exporting to that market from their 
facilities in America or in Europe, or by 
investing in Japanese auto production. 

Without this significant liberaliza- 
tion” of practice and attitude in all in- 
dustrial areas the Japanese can expect 
limited sympathy from those Americans 


-like myself who demand equality and 


fairness in international trade and in- 
vestment when the Japanese complain 
about restrictions which prevent them 
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from expanding their exports further to 
the United States or to other foreign 
markets. 

A more completely competitive inter- 
national economy, unhindered by tariff 
as well as other-than-tariff trade bar- 
riers, will require new concentration on 
nontariff barriers. In this effort a new 
appreciation of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade may be necessary. 
It seems that many of us have forgotten 
that GATT already contains rules of fair 
and uniform trading practice that in ef- 
fect are a sound underpinning for future 
efforts to establish fair competition by 
removing non-tariff barriers and export 
subsidies of many and varied kinds. If 
GATT has seemed to be inefficient, or 
slow to enforce these standards of fair 
conduct, it may be because many na- 
tions’ trading rules were enacted some- 
time long before the GATT was drafted 
and agreed. 

If this is the case, the passage of 
time alone will have an effect on unify- 
ing nations’ practices as these nations 
laws and practices evolve to conform to 
GATT. But this conformity by accretion 
should be hastened by deliberate inter- 
national action continually to redefine 
and improve the GATT regulations 
against unfair and unnecessary practices 
that do impede trade. This should be 
among the first of our international trade 
priorities after the Kennedy round, and 
it should proceed without delay. A full 
scale conference among GATT members 
on other-than-tariff trade problems is 
increasingly urgent. This conference 
should take place in the fall even if it is 
at “working” level to establish an agreed 
agenda for a larger conference. 

THE NATURE OF WORLD TRADE IN CHEMICALS: 
STATISTICAL PROBLEMS 


World trade in chemicals and the place 
of the American chemical industry in 
this trade is indicated in the following 
data on world chemical trade flows. At 
the outset, it is important to realize that 
the statistics relating to chemicals are in 
an incomplete stage of development. It is 
therefore hazardous to draw general 
conclusions at any time—or indeed any 
conclusions—too quickly. There are no 
definitive data relating U.S. chemical 
imports and exports to U.S. production 
to make statistics really comparable. 
There are too many chemicals, and too 
many stages of processing and reprocess- 
ing among them to be able to obtain ac- 
curate net figures. 

The best guide to imports and exports 
in relation to production is the statistical 
series titles “U.S. Commodity Exports, 
Imports as Related to Output,” Census 
Bureau publication ES—2, 1963-64. But 
this compilation has serious drawbacks 
because it does not eliminate the various 
stages of reprocessing to produce a net 
result. And a good part of the difficulty in 
obtaining statistical completeness results 
not from methodology but from remark- 
able innovation that continually in prog- 
ress. 

It is proper to point out here that 
American statistical compilations and 
methods are generally accepted to be the 
best in the world. If our statistics in the 
area of chemicals are not perfect, and 
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impede somewhat the international dis- 
cussion of these issues, then the inade- 
quacies of others’ statistics have impeded 
the discussions even more. 

Nonetheless, it is important to have 
the best statistics possible in order to 
conduct the trade negotiations in chem- 
icals with intelligence. And the Office of 
the Special Representatives for Trade 
Negotiation, in cooperation with other 
Government agencies, and importantly 
and commendably, with the American 
chemical industry, has compiled detailed 
data relating to world trade in chemical 
products, data which, though sometimes 
limited as stated, has been invaluable 
in the negotiations. 

To present an overall picture, the sta- 
tistical compilation agreed to be the best 
one is the series prepared by the Orga- 
nization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development—OECD—the 21-member 
nation international consultative orga- 
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nization headquartered in Paris. The 
OECD series B statistical bulletin for 
1966 presents chemical sector data ac- 
cording to the standard international 
trade classification—SITC—and pre- 
sents them in comparable form for all 
countries involved in the chemical nego- 
tiations. 

These OECD data are valid for use in 
general discussion of the chemical sec- 
tor, but the detailed trade negotiations 
themselves have been conducted in terms 
of the more specific data relating di- 
rectly to the Brussels Tariff Nomencla- 
ture—BTN—both for the European 
Community and the European Free 
Trade Association—EFTA—countries 
and the Tariff Schedules of the United 
States—TSUS—for the United States. 

This has required the construction of 
a “concordance” between the tariff 
structures of the United States and the 
EEC. This tariff schedule concordance, 


U.S. chemical trade 
Un millions of dollars; all data f. o. b.] 
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which is an agreed, definitive compari- 
son between the TSUS items and BTN 
items, was forged after years of effort. 
On the American side the work was done 
largely by Tariff Commission personnel 
in Geneva and Washington, but this 
work has unfortunately not been com- 
pleted for all other major participants. 
Thus we lack, for example, a formally 
agreed “concordance” between the 
chemical schedules of Japan and the 
United States, and the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 


A CONTINUING EXPORT SURPLUS 


But for our more general purposes 
here, international trade A chemicals, 
including chemicals subject to the 
American selling price system, can be in- 
telligently discussed on the basis of the 
OECD data. These data presenting in- 
ternational chemicals trade as compiled 
by the OECD on the basis of SITC data 
for 1964-65 follow—see table, page 7: 
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This table shows the large surplus of 
U.S. exports over imports in the chemi- 
cals sector: $943 million of imports versus 
$2.7 billion of exports in 1966. This sur- 
plus extends throughout U.S. chemicals 
trade by SITC sector, including those 
SITC sections which contain most of 
the chemical products subject to Amer- 
ican selling price: Organic chemicals, 
dyes, and pharmaceuticals. 

Dyes is the only SITC category in 
which all U.S. import trade is entirely 
subject to ASP. The Organics and Phar- 
maceuticals categories contain mixtures 
of ASP and non-ASP items. Dyes are 
claimed by their domestic manufac- 
turers to be most vulnerable to foreign 
imports and therefore most in need of 
continuing high rates of ad valorem 
duties based upon the American selling 
price—ASP—system of customs valua- 
tion. But, note in the above table that 


Source: OECD. 


US. imports of dyes in 1965 were worth 
$43 million, while U.S. exports were 
worth $93 million. 

The SITC sections in the above table 
are broken down more thoroughly. It is 
possible to obtain a figure for dyes in 
three digits, rather than just two digits as 
above. Even in the more minute category 
there is a surplus of exports over imports. 
About half of U.S. dye exports go to 
Canada. The United Kingdom and EEC 
sells us more dyes than we sell them. 

Imports of dyes and intermediates will 
probably increase under the negotiating 
scheme agreed to in Geneva on May 15, 
though the question of damage is still 
open, and the import increase could be 
substantial. But, that the U.S. dye in- 
dustry is sufficiently competitive right 
now to sell $93 million of its products 
abroad, requires evaluation. It may be 
that U.S. dye and intermediate export 


opportunities will increase as a result of 
the approximately 45 to 48 percent re- 
duction of Swiss, Common Market, and 
United Kingdom chemical tariffs after 
the ASP “second package” is complete. 
BENZENOID CHEMICALS TRADE 


The data cited above show U.S. chemi- 
cals trade in perspective. They give some 
idea of trade flows in categories in which 
ASP items are found, in relation to total 
U.S. chemical import-export trade. 

The data below show trade in benzen- 
oid chemicals separately. They are ab- 
stracted from Tariff Commission Report 
181 of July 1966, the report in which the 
Commission finally determined, after 
public hearing and lengthy investigation 
with active participation and construc- 
tive assistance stemming from the world- 
wide commercial contacts of the Ameri- 
can chemical industry, the ad valorem 
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equivalents of rates of duty converted“ 
from the ASP basis. TC 181” can be con- 
sidered the best currently available pub- 
lic description of the ASP system. It 
explains the nature of the ASP system 
and its effects on trade in a past pe- 
riod—1964—in terms of converted“ 
rates of duties expressed as percentages. 
According to TC 181: 

Total imports (of benzenoids) in 1964 were 
valued at $53 million—equivalent to 1.5 per- 
cent of domestic sales. Included among 39 
importing firms which accounted for 86 per- 
cent of the total value of imports were 13 
domestic subsidiaries of foreign manufactur- 
ers. These 13 accounted for 56 percent of the 
total invoice value of imports. Imports by 
domestic (chemical) concerns from foreign 
subsidiaries were not significant. 

U.S. exports of benzenoid chemicals and 
products in 1964 had a value of approxi- 
mately $285 million, 


In other words, according to TC 181, 
imports of ASP-subject benzenoids were 
a very small—1.5 percent—portion of 
1964 U.S. production of benzenoids. Fur- 
ther in 1964 the United States had a sig- 
nificant export surplus in the same ASP 
subject benzenoids—$53 million versus 
the Tariff Commission’s necessarily ap- 
proximate estimate of $285 million, The 
export figure in that year could have 
been higher, or lower. 

This is not to ignore that without the 
ASP system, imports might rise quite 
substantially. Certainly Europeans, apart 
from their emphasis on the American 
selling price system as a bargaining tac- 
tic, think they have a real commercial 
interest in expanding their trade in ben- 
zenoid products by changing the Ameri- 
can selling price system through inter- 
national bargaining. 

THE CONVERTED ASP RATES—-THE IMPORTANCE OF 
INTERMEDIATES AND DYES 

There are about 800 chemical rates— 
or items—in the chemical section of the 
U.S. tariff of which 108 are potentially 
subject to ASP. The Tariff Commission 
found that of these 108 items, the con- 
verted rates of six are lower than they 
would be under conventional valuation 
procedures, 22 are the same, and another 
nine are only nominally higher. For this 
group of 37 of the 108 ASP-affected 
item, the ASP system does not have an 
important effect. The adverse trade effect 
in this group, if any, is a nontariff effect 
that I will discuss below. 

We are mostly concerned, then with 71 
rates. These 71 ASP-subject rates are 
higher than they would be under con- 
vention valuation procedures—most not 
excessively higher except in the tariff 
“positions” relating to dyes and inter- 
mediates. Thus, conversion of the ASP 
system to the conventional system itself 
would have little tariff effect except in 
intermediates and dyes, according to TC 
181. 

The converted TC 181 rates in the sec- 
tion of the TSUS relating to dyes—item 
406.02 to item 406.80B—in terms of per- 
centages ad valorem equivalent, are 75, 
43, 34, 46, 57, 64, 82, 98, 38, 42, 54, 65, 
73, 83, 98, 117, 172, 48, 54, 72, 98, 43, 22, 
and the basket rate of 48 percent. The 
arithmetic average of these rates is 
about 70 percent. These are extremely 
high rates in comparison to the arith- 
metic average of all U.S. rates of duty, 
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which is about 12 percent and they are 
quite high also in relation to foreign 
countries’ rates for comparable products. 

Thus the portion of the TSUS appli- 
cable to dyes, when converted to ad 
valorem equivalents based on 1964 data, 
contains the much noticed rate 172 per- 
cent, which U.S. Deputy Special Repre- 
sentative for Trade Negotiations Michael 
Blumenthal called in a speech at Kron- 
berg, Germany, on December 8, 1966, the 
“Mont Blanc” of the U.S. tariff schedule. 
But Ambassador Blumenthal also 
pointed to the European Common Mar- 
ket rate on manufactured tobacco of 180 
percent, which he appropriately called 
the “Everest” of the Brussels Tariff No- 
menclature. 

ASP AS A CUSTOMS VALUATION METHOD 


I discussed the workings and the his- 
tory of the American selling price sys- 
tem at considerable length in my report 
to the House of Representatives on the 
trade negotiation of May 31, 1966. The 
portion of the report having to do with 
chemicals and the American selling price 
problem appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REeEcorpD, volume 112, part 9, pages 11861- 
11865 of that day. In reviewing that 
statement I find that it remains accurate. 
Thus I will deal here only in a general 
way with the background of the ASP 
system and how it works, for this has a 
bearing on the possible change of the 
system through future legislation. 

The American selling price system of 
customs valuation is one of nine meth- 
ods for determining how rates of duty 
shall be assessed on imported items. 
These nine methods are provided by sec- 
tions 402 and 402(a) of the 1930 Tariff 
Act. These sections of the Tariff Act pro- 
vide that any imported benzenoid chem- 
ical which is competitive with a similar 
American product shall be valued on the 
basis of the wholesale price of that 
American product. The same system ap- 
plies to only three other categories of 
goods: rubber-soled footwear, canned 
clams, and wool gloves by the dozen. It 
is now important only for chemicals and 
footwear. 

A U.S. duty is normally assessed on 
the basis of the foreign market value of 
the imported article which is true also 
of the normal assessment of duties of 
European and other countries, except 
that the U.S. uses an f.o.b. basis while 
other countries use c.i.f. The c.i.f. base 
vis a vis f.0.b. gives an average rate ad- 
vantage of about 10 percent to those who 
use it because the percentage ad valorem 
duty rate is applied to a base cost that 
is increased an average of 10 percent by 
the addition of costs of insurance and 
freight—c.if. 

But, under ASP, when a benzenoid 
chemical enters U.S. ports, the first act 
of the customs officer is to examine the 
chemical through a laboratory test, 
determine whether it is competitive with 
a similar American-made benzenoid, find 
out the wholesale price of the similar 
American chemical, assess the rate of 
duty on that amount, then finally apply 
the amount of the duty to the imported 
product, 

SOME ATTRIBUTES OF THE ASP SYSTEM 


The ASP system is unique in that it 
alone of our valuation systems provides a 
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tariff derived from the wholesale price 
of the American product, whatever that 
price may be. And the ASP system is 
unique in that it automatically comes 
into effect whenever American producers 
begin to make a benzenoid chemical. In 
such a situation a benzenoid chemical 
not made in the United States that had 
been imported for several years under 
normal valuation systems and normal 
rates of duty may be suddenly valued 
according to ASP if a U.S. company be- 
gins to produce it. When the company 
stops producing it the valuation basis 
again becomes the normal one. 
ASP IN THE CONTEXT OF ITS TIME 


American selling price became a fix- 
ture of American tariff law in the Ford- 
ney-McCumber Tariff Act of 1922. It 
was the sequel to a special law enacted 
on behalf of chemicals in 1921, for what 
might then have been adequate reasons, 

During World War I the United States 
had to generate its own organic chemi- 
cals industry, in order to supply the do- 
mestic market, which had relied almost 
completely on German chemical produc- 
tion particularly of dyes. By the end of 
the war the German industry, in the 
context of the economic disruption of its 
own economy and the unstable postwar 
world economy marked by disrupted 
trade patterns and widely fluctuating 
prices, fought to regain old markets and 
reestablish its former dominance. Enact- 
ment of the special measures of protec- 
tion for the portion of the chemicals in- 
dustry producing coal-tar“ chemicals 
resulted. In this period chemical indus- 
tries everywhere were not the integrated 
industries we know today; they were spe- 
cialized in areas of production such as 
explosives, dyes, and so forth. Chemicals 
using petroleum as a base were almost 
unknown. 

In the extensive Senate debate on the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act, led in the 
Senate by Republican Finance Commit- 
tee Chairman Smoot, Senator Smoot ex- 
plained that the majority of the Finance 
Committee had rejected the former em- 
bargo as unnecessary because the chemi- 
cal industry had largely regained its 
strength, and that the committee had 
rejected also the American selling price— 
which was then called “American valua- 
tion“ —as the basis for the valuation of 
all American duties. On page 5876 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 24, 1922. 
Senator Smoot explained the reasons 
why the Finance Committee had rejected 
the American valuation method: 

The [American valuation] plan was aban- 
doned early in the discussion first, because 
of the limited number of exactly comparable 
domestic and foreign products; second, the 
difficulty and probably litigation involved in 
defining comparability to the satisfaction of 
importers, domestic manufacturers, and cus- 
toms officials; and third, the disturbance to 
business while these difficulties were being 
adjusted. 


Senator Jones, Democrat, of New 
Mexico, asked later in the debate why 
then the Finance Committee had adopted 
American valuation for the chemicals 
schedule of the new tariff bill, in light of 
the fact that the bill would permit about 
50 percent increase in tariffs. Senator 
Jones wished to make a case that the 
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American valuation was simply a dis- 
guise for taxes much higher than 50 
percent. 

Mr. Smoot, page 5881: 

The spread in certain items is so great be- 
tween the foreign valuation and the Ameri- 
can valuation that the only way we could 
protect at all by giving the President the 
power to increase to the extent of 50% would 
be on the basis of the American valuation. 
We could not do it on the foreign valuation. 


Mr. Jones: 


Then if I understand the Senator, the pur- 
pose in conferring power upon the President 
to change the basis of classification (valua- 
tion) is to enable the President to impose a 
duty which would be beyond 50% of the 
foreign valuation. 


Mr. Smoot: 
Absolutely. 


Late in the debate, page 5883, Senator 
Smoot went on to point out that when 
the American valuation was used: 


The duties will be exceedingly high. There 
is no doubt about that: . . in fact I will 
say to the Senator (Mr. Jones) now that if 
the duty under the foreign valuation were 
60% which did not give sufficient protection 
. and the President . . increased that 
to a 900% rate of duty ... The American 
people might just as well know about it now 
as at any time 


Senator Jones, page 5881, had claimed 
that the essential purpose of American 
valuation was to disguise these high rates 
so as not to “shock the public con- 
science.” 


THE PROBLEM OF EUROPEAN POST WORLD WAR I 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Prof. J. B. Condliffe, a noted economic 
historian, writes of this period of post- 
war reconstruction, in which the United 
States emerged as the only economically 
wealthy nation, on page 479 of his text- 
book, the “Commerce of Nations,” as 
follows: 


In its changed creditor status, the United 
States should logically have moved toward 
lower tariff duties so as to admit a greater 
volume of imports. Instead, the first post- 
war depression led to the Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Act of 1922. The average level of duties 
in this tariff was not very high as compared 
for example with the average level of the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff of 1930. 

But the increases were shrewdly placed on 
the very imports that might have done the 
most to right the balance of payments ... 
The American refusal to take payment for 
its much needed exports by accepting a 
larger volume of imports diverted the Ameri- 
can exporters who needed European markets, 
and the European consumers who needed 
American food, materials, and equipment, to 
what seemed the only possible alternative— 
American loans to Europe 


This was the period in which ASP 
originated. Initially, of course, ASP ap- 
plied only to coal-tar chemicals. It was 
extended to certain rubber-soled foot- 
wear in 1933, boiled baby canned clams 
packed in their own juice in 1934, and 
wool-knit gloves worth less than $1.75 a 
dozen in 1936. These latter applications 
of the ASP system are discussed in my 
May 31, 1966, Kennedy round report re- 
ferred to above. ASP was used five addi- 
tional times, in the 1920’s. One of these 
instances was rejected by the courts, the 
other four were repealed by the 1930— 
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Smoot-Hawley—Tariff Act. There is 
ee for congressional repeal of 
P. 

But in the period of the First World 
War chemistry as an industry was only 
beginning to be developed. Even in Ger- 
many the chemical industry was infant 
in contrast to other older industries. In 
the United States chemicals did not be- 
come one of our largest industries until 
the 1930’s, and in the rest of the indus- 
trial countries the rise of chemicals as 
an industrial mainstay really had its 
roots in the late 1930’s and the 1940’s. 

DYNAMISM AND CONTINUING INNOVATION 


The American chemical industry has 
come a very long way indeed from its 
former infancy, as has the entire world 
chemical industry. According to the First 
National City Bank of New York’s review 
of corporate profits in 1966 as compared 
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to 1965—see the April 1967 addition of 
the Monthly Economie Letter—the 
chemical products industry—distinct 
from petroleum production and refin- 
ing—reported a net income after taxes 
of $1.8 billion, the third largest net in- 
come for all U.S. manufacturing indus- 
tries, an increase of 6 percent over 1965. 
Return on net worth was 15.1 percent, 
which was above the average for all 
manufacturing industries as reported by 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and the Federal Trade Commission, but 
this is not to ignore that net income in- 
creased less for chemical industries in 
1966 than it did for many other manu- 
facturing industries. 

Chemical industry research and de- 
velopment worldwide is extensive, as the 
ee table based on 1959 data 
shows: 


Percentage distribution of indusiry R. & D. expenditures in various countries, 1959 
[Percentages in each industry] 


Country 
Industry 
United United Sweden Japan Canada 
States Kingdom 
Research intensive: 
—B! AA e 32.2 
CFT A Ta 9.2 
Electronics 12.3 
Other electrical 11.5 
Mochiney - 10.1 
Instruments 3.8 
—. — : fliy 2 Ne 13.0 


Total, research intensive.................-..--..- 
Total, other industries 


om 


Source: Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development; “Science, Economic Growth, and Government policy (Paris: 


1963), p. 81. 


INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL COMPETITION AND 
INTERNATIONAL PRICING 

In its international trade the chemical 
industry has shown significant interna- 
tional competitive ability. In contrast to 
the steel industry, the chemical industry 
prices on an incremental basis, appar- 
ently called in industry jargon a net- 
back basis. That is, it does not attempt 
to maintain a fixed margin between cost 
and selling price, rather, it meets com- 
petitors’ prices in foreign markets just 
so long as it obtains a reasonable return 
from the sale above the cost of the item. 
This pricing practice does not constitute 
actionable or injurious dumping, though 
it can a priori be considered sales at less 
than home market value. 

We are therefore discussing an indus- 
try that has demonstrated considerable 
competence and great experience in in- 
ternational marketing—a giant industry 
that should experience net gain from the 
export opportunities that would appear 
to be a result of significant Kennedy 
round reciprocal tariff reductions. 

U.S. CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, TRADE NEGOTIATIONS, 
AND CHANGE 

From the data in the preceding table 
on U.S. chemical trade, 1966 U.S. chem- 
ical exports to all countries were $2.67 
billion, as opposed to imports of $943 mil- 
lion. According to these OECD data, the 
United States has a trade surplus in each 
of the categories of chemical production. 

But the position of the American 
chemical industry toward the trade nego- 


tiations has traditionally been unenthu- 
siastic. It admits to being satisfied with 
the international status quo in trade, 
even though the result of effective cuts 
in the chemicals sector worldwide could 
mean an increased volume of trade and 
therefore greater business, more employ- 
ment, and hopefully, larger profits. 

When looking at the components of an 
industry’s production and activity, there 
is always the tendency to become wedded 
to a static viewpoint. It is of course 
much easier to measure what has hap- 
pened or what is happening at the given 
moment, than what will happen in the 
future. We tend to forget that the key 
element in any dynamic economy is 
change. In the American economy we 
have grown used to the idea that econom- 
ic change is synonymous with economic 
growth. The size of the economic pie, the 
totality of economic activity, is increas- 
ing, but businessmen tend to want to 
maintain at least their former percent- 
age, even though in absolute terms they 
may be experiencing growth. 

An efficiently functioning marketplace 
economy makes all these economic shar- 
ing decisions. But sometimes it is hard 
for a businessman to accept that the 
market has determined his share to be 
proportionately smaller than what it 
used to be. The realization that it is not 
as big as it could be if economic rela- 
tionships were not continually changing 
tends to make some businessmen attempt 
to maintain the economic status quo, 
which is of course incompatible with a 
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truly dynamic economy as well-as their 
own long-run interests. 

So we are continually faced with this 
question: What is most important, hav- 
ing a bigger pie, or maintaining some 
historical division of the economy in 
which industries retain their dominant 
or less dominant place? This important 
question is posed continually in all areas 
of the economy. 

THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
NEGOTIATIONS 


So the chemical industry as a whole 
has been hesitant, and the sector of the 
industry engaged in producing benzenoid 
chemicals has been outspoken in its op- 
position to fundamental change in the 
American selling price system and the 
rates of duty that are applied on the 
American selling price valuation basis. 
This opposition, as one might expect, has 
taken the form not only of representa- 
tions to the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, but also to the Congress, where 
the activities of the industry, as repre- 
sented by legal counsel and members of 
the industry, have been intense. 

The reason for this representational 
effort, of course, is that it has been ac- 
knowledged by the executive branch 
for some time that any change in the 
American selling price system would re- 
quire congressional implementation. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 100; 
passed by the Senate in the 89th Con- 
gress on June 29, was an attempt to dis- 
suade the executive from even starting 
negotiating in this area on the theory 
that the 1962 Trade Expansion Act did 
not provide authority to do so. Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 100 was the sub- 
ject of an explanatory letter my fellow 
House congressional delegate, my col- 
league from California, CEC. R. KING, 
and I addressed to the members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee on 
July 10, 1966: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 20, 1966. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: On June 29, the Senate 
passed S. Con. Res. 100 expressing the sense 
of the Senate that the President should not 
go beyond the authority given by the Trade 
Expansion Act in the “Kennedy Round” 
trade negotiations at Geneva (CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, vol. 112, pt. 11, pp. 14704-14709). The 
Resolution is primarily directed against pos- 
sible negotiation to remove the American 
selling price (ASP) system of customs valua- 
tion. Secondarily, the Resolution is directed 
against efforts to negotiate an international 
anti-dumping code. 

As background, you may want to know 
that Governor Herter, at the request of the 
President, has asked the Tariff Commission 
to convert the duty rates now based on the 
ASP system to conventional rates. Four 
groups of products are now subject to ASP: 
benzenoid (coal-tar) chemicals, certain rub- 
ber-soled footwear, boiled baby canned clams 
and certain wool gloves. In making the con- 
version the Commission has held a public 
hearing at which representatives of these in- 
dustries testified. After the Tariff Commis- 
sion makes such a conversion it will hold 
another public hearing to determine the 
economic effect of conversion of rates on the 
industries concerned. Then the President will 
decide whether to negotiate removal of ASP 
on a contingent basis. If he so decides, and 
negotiations take place, then the President 
must return to Congress for approval of the 
results of the negotiation. 
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In the meantime, U.S. representatives at 
Geneva. have begun to discuss hypothetically 
with representatives of foreign nations what 
they might be prepared to offer in exchange 
for changing the ASP systems; whether it 
might be worth our while in reciprocal con- 
cessions from Europeans and others, partly 
in the chemical sector, to consider beginning 
actual negotiations. These explorations be- 
gan in early May. 

Against this brief background we are en- 
closing for your further information a copy 
of a letter we have received from the Presi- 
dent’s Deputy Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations, Ambassador William 
Roth. In his letter Ambassador Roth states 
why he considers the primary concern of 
S. Con. Res. 100 to be groundless, 

Sincerely, 
CECIL R. KING. 
THOMAS B. CURTIS. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, OFFICE OF THE SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR TRADE NE- 
GOTIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., June 30, 1966. 
Hon. CECIL KING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Cxcn.: As you know, on June 29, 
1966, the Senate passed Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 100. This resolution is apparently 
intended to express the sense of the Con- 
gress that the President should not enter 
into a trade agreement affecting, in particu- 
lar, the American selling price (ASP) system 
of customs valuation before obtaining statu- 
tory 5 to implement such an agree- 
ment. that the operative 
8 of the resolution is stated in gen- 
eral terms, but I know of no issue in the 
Kennedy Round other than the ASP system 
which would come presently within its 
terms, 

We are sorry that the Senate saw fit to 
pass this resolution, because we do not feel 
that the concern which underlies it—how- 
ever legitimate—is actually warranted. We 
gather that the resolution was prompted 
basically by a concern that any trade agree- 
ment which the President might enter into 
concerning the ASP system would present 
the Congress with a fait accompli, and that 
the Congress would have no choice but to 
pass the necessary implementing legislation. 
This will not be the case, as we have said 
before, for the following reasons. 

First, the Congress would be kept fully 
informed at every step. Before the President 
decides. whether or not to offer a modifica- 
tion of the ASP system, two public hearings 
will have been held. This will permit the 
Congress, as well as interested private 
parties, to consider the issues regarding any 
possible modification of the ASP system. 
Moreover, before a decision is made, the 
Congressional Delegates to the Kennedy 
Round will be able to observe the progress 
of the exploratory discussions in Geneva, as 
one of the Congressional Delegates did at 
the first meeting early in May. In addition, 
the Congressional Delegates will also have an 
opportunity to follow the conduct of any 
formal negotiation concerning the ASP 
system. 

Second, the Congress would be free to 
accept or to reject any agreement concerning 
the ASP system on the basis of its individual 
merits. The United States has already made 
it abundantly clear and will continue to 
emphasize that the Congress would, in effect, 
have to approve any agreement involving the 
ASP system, and that it would do so only 
if such an agreement provided mutual and 
equivalent benefits. Moreover, it is clearly 
understood that any such agreement will be 
separate and distinct from the overall 
Kennedy Round agreement. Therefore, in 
considering whether to enact the necessary 
implementing legislation, the Congress would 
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be able to appraise any such agreement on 
its individual merits, without getting en- 
meshed in the rest of the Kennedy Round, 

Accordingly, it is our considered judgment 
that the present exploratory discussions in 
Geneva concerning the ASP system fully 
safeguard the freedom of action of the Con- 
gress, and that this would be equally true 
of any formal negotiation on this issue. 
However, as you know, there will be no such 
negotiation unless and until the President, 
after having reviewed the results of the 
two Tariff Commission hearings and of the 
exploratory discussions in Geneva, decides 
to proceed. As we continue our discussions 
in Geneva with respect to the ASP system, 
we will make a particular effort to see that 
you and your staff are kept fully and con- 
tinuously informed. We would also urge you 
to attend a session in Geneva concerning 
the ASP system whenever your schedule 
permits. 

I am sending this letter to the other 
Congressional Delegates as well. 

Sincerely, 
Wrtt1M M. ROTH, 
Acting Special Representative. 
THE CONVERSION OF ASP TO NORMAL VALUA- 
TION METHODS 

Responding to the continued Euro- 
pean pressure to modify the American 
selling price, and with the realization 
that without some movement on ASP a 
large segment of U.S. export trade, in 
which the United States had an impor- 
tant interest, namely all chemicals, might 
otherwise not benefit from potent tariff 
cuts, the Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations agreed to open dis- 
cussions in the Kennedy round to indi- 
cate U.S. willingness at least to consider 
attempting to achieve congressional 
elimination of the system if satisfactory 
bargains were offered to the United 
States to make the conversion worth- 
while. 

At that time one of the difficulties of 
taking such a decision was, plainly, that 
no comprehensive study had ever been 
made of the American selling price sys- 
tem, including some understanding of 
what it meant in trade terms—that is, 
what its actual effect as measured by 
an ad valorem tariff really was, and 
what the trade flows over and around 
this barrier really looked like. 

How to determine these facts about 
the effects and the workings of the ASP 
system were debated within the admin- 
istration for over a year, because any at- 
tempt to convert or to translate rates 
entailed many administrative and sta- 
tistical complexities. These complexities, 
which related largely to the collection of 
data on import sales of benzenoids and 
other items subject to ASP, and methods 
of evaluating the data to insure its ac- 
curacy, were discussed in my May 31, 
1966, report on the Kennedy round in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 112, 
part 9, pages 11856-11859. 

In order to determine the economic 
meaning of the American selling price 
system, the Tariff Commission was re- 
quested by the Office of the Special Rep- 
resentative for Trade Negotiations acting 
at the request of President Johnson to 
schedule a second set of hearings. At 
these hearings the domestic chemical in- 
dustry and importers would be able to 
present their views of the accuracy of 
the converted ad valorem rates and of 
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the economic impact of the suggested 
course of action. 

The Commission’s hearing on the con- 
version brought forth the representa- 
tives of interested groups and had an 
excellent effect. After years of too often 
uninformed discussion about ASP, the 
ASP system was in a position to be eval- 
uated. The participation in the hearing 
by the domestic industry and by im- 
porters resulted in the presentation of 
extensive data on the sale prices of for- 
eign chemicals, data which were not 
available to the Commission and data 
which the Commission used to make 
more accurate rate conversions. 

One result was that Mr. Marshall 
Young, then vice president of the Mon- 
santo Co., could say to the Com- 
mission at the fall hearing on economic 
impact that your acceptance of docu- 
mented foreign pricing for the conver- 
sion of some of the rates is a clear indi- 
cation of the Commission’s determina- 
tion to be objective.” 

NAGGING OBJECTIONS TO CONVERSION 


Nonetheless the benzenoid chemical 
industry has not accepted the conver- 
sion as providing protection equivalent 
to that provided by the ASP system. In 
the words of Mr. Young, “conversion to 
new rates and the elimination of ASP do 
not result in a tariff system equivalent 
to ASP which automatically adjusts for 
the cost disadvantages of manufacture 
in the United States.” 

This objection to the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s conversion would apply to any 
conversion, or abandonment, of the ASP 
system. For the conversion of rates could 
be utterly honest and fair, but the re- 
moval of the system would eliminate its 
unique tariff effects: its responsiveness 
to changing domestic prices, production 
decisions, and its nontariff trade bar- 
rier effects. 

Thus, when the Tariff Commission re- 
moved the competitive, noncompetitive 
distinction at the root of the ASP sys- 
tem—when a foreign product is com- 
petitive then it is assessed on the basis of 
the wholesale selling price of the Amer- 
ican competing product, rather than its 
own price—it attempted to do so in such 
a way as to, when converted, yield the 
same amount of duty as would be yield- 
ed under the ASP provisions, but it re- 
moved the unusual valuation provisions 
at the root of the system. 

But the dye sector of the benzenoid 
industry has additional complaints, re- 
lating to the adequacy of the conversion, 
that should be related here: These com- 
plaints in part concern a basket item in 
the portion of the converted benzenoid 
schedules relating to dyes—item 406.50- 
J—a basket which could potentially con- 
tain thousands of individual imported 
dyes because of the development of new 
products, changes in the names of prod- 
ucts and other reasons. This would occur 
even though the Commission, in estab- 
lishing the new schedule of converted 
rates, attempted to line out,” or provide 
a rate specifically for, all items in which 
trade in 1964 had been important. And 
in determining “importance” they chose 
to use a “sliding scale” of value. That is 
for example, trade in an item with a duty 
rate of 20 percent would be important 
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if the trade were $200,000. But trade 
worth only $20,000 over a rate of 75 per- 
cent would also be considered important. 

The benzenoid industry claimed the 
averaging process to be unfair because 
it refused to recognize the competitive, 
noncompetitive distinction that is the 
most distinct feature of the American 
selling price system. According to Tariff 
Commission Report No. 181, page 55: 

To continue that distinction in the con- 
verted schedules could be accomplished by 
“freezing” the competitive-non-competitive 
status of imports as of 1964 and providing for 
compounds not imported in that year at the 
competitive rate (on the assumption that 
the varied domestic production would have 
provided competitive articles had not the 
ASP provisions presented competing im- 
ports). However, such a solution would re- 
quire naming specifically about 1,700 non- 
competitive articles imported in 1964 (many 
of them trade-named articles) . 

On the other hand, a substantial degree 
of equivalency of protection for those ben- 
zenoid chemicals imported in 1964 has been 
achieved by specifically naming as many 
compounds within the various sub-categories 
as sound standards of tariff nomenclature 
would allow. 


The dye industry has also been con- 
cerned for two other reasons. One was 
that the existence of the large basket 
item 406.50-J with the “low” rate of 
duty of 48 percent would cause distortion 
of the trade and not provide “equiva- 
lency of protection.” For example, in the 
case of a certain black dye, that in one 
chemical formulation is valued at 80 
percent, there is an incentive to domestic 
users to obtain a cheaper black dye or a 
new, renamed, or reformulated black dye 
that could be imported under the basket 
rate of 48 percent. 

Second, the industry has pointed out 
that the international color index sys- 
tem, the usual basis on which the dye 
duties have been “lined out” in the U.S. 
schedule and the system on which the 
Tariff Commission based its converted 
schedules for dyes, can be changed in 
several ways. The estimation of the dye 
industry was that, if the distinction pro- 
posed by the Tariff Commission were 
continued, within 3 or 4 years procedural 
and legalistically proper changes will 
have been made whose effect will be 
simply to change the nomenclature of 
dyes to make them importable at the 
“low” basket rate of 48 percent. Because 
there would be distinct economic incen- 
tive to rename dyes so that they would 
be imported in the basket, the dyes 
would in fact be renamed and in time all 
dyes would be imported at the low basket 
rate. 

This was a valid and telling argument, 
but it was in effect obviated by the man- 
ner in which the dye duties were handled 
in the second ASP package negotiated 
at Geneva. Because all dyes will, if the 
package is enacted, have a single rate of 
30 percent, there will be no economic or 
technical incentive to shift from one 
category to another. 

The discussion and debate about the 
adequacy of the conversion in providing 
equivalency, and the question of techni- 
cal flaws in new converted schedules for 
dyes particularly, have continued since 
December 23, 1965, when the special rep- 
resentative requested the Tariff Commis- 
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sion to convert the rates, in his words, 

“in order to provide a sound basis for 

U.S. policy in this field.” 

THE NEGOTIATION OF ASP IN THE KENNEDY 
ROUND 

At the outset, the special represent- 
ative assured that there would be no 
decision to negotiate ASP without basi- 
cally observing the prenegotiation pro- 
cedures set forth in the 1962 Trade Ex- 
pansion Act, including Presidential 
decision to negotiate based on inter- 
agency recommendation and Tariff Com- 
mission advice. Because the negotiation 
of ASP would not take place under au- 
thority of the Trade Expansion Act but 
rather be negotiated ad referendum there 
was no legal requirement that the pre- 
negotiation procedures in the 1962 Trade 
Act be used. 

But from the outset there have been 
insinuations of bad faith on the part of 
the special representative, and implica- 
tions that the intention of the special 
representative was to negotiate the ASP 
system in Geneva prior to the final Tariff 
Commission conversion prior even to the 
tentative conversion of rates and also be- 
fore the Commission’s study of the eco- 
nomic impact of their conversion and 
reduction by a hypothetical 50 percent. 

From my own experience with the ne- 
gotiations, including my presence at the 
negotiations in Geneva when the United 
States in May 1966 began its first ex- 
ploratory talks with European and other 
delegations about the ASP system to 
determine what they might offer in ex- 
change for change in the system, and 
from constant contact with the problem 
throughout the period during which it 
has been a concern, I would judge that, 
in carrying out his intention to negotiate 
ASP in the context of the Kennedy 
round, the special representative has 
given every indication of awareness of 
the need to achieve substantial reciprocal 
bargains in return for changing the sys- 
tem, has consistently presented change 
in the ASP system as requiring congres- 
sional approval, and has attempted to act 
fairly and in good faith with the domes- 
tic industry. 

WHAT IS THE NATURE OF THE BENZENOID 

INDUSTRY? 

It will be useful to define and describe 
the benzenoid chemical industry. How 
many firms, of what size, could be af- 
fected by ASP change? In discussing 
benzenoids, the tendency seems always 
to speak as if it were a sector of produc- 
tion isolated from all other chemical 
production, a type of product made by 
a wholly distinct group of firms. 

If we were to take the statement from 
Tariff Commission Report 181 that 724 
manufacturing companies employing 
116,000 persons” made benzenoids, it 
might appear that the ASP system is 
responsible for the continued existence 
of all these firms and all these workers. 
But this does not seem to be the case. 

There is some doubt about the ac- 
curacy and coverage of the data on 
employment presented by the Commis- 
sion. First, the data was collected by 
means of a Tariff Commission question- 
naire to the industry, not through an 
actual field investigation. And there is 
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the possibility that the reported infor- 
mation tended to maximize the number 
of workers by including all those produc- 
tion as well as salaried employees whose 
jobs would in some way be affected by 
removing the ASP system, such as those 
only part of whose day is spent making 
or marketing a benzenoid chemical. It is 
possible that the number of employees 
directly involved in benzenoid produc- 
tion could be as low as 60,000 instead of 
116,000. On the other hand, there are 
those who contend that benzenoid em- 
ployment could actually be greater than 
116,000. 

Of the 12 types of benzenoid chemical 
products subject to American selling 
price valuation all of which the Syn- 
thetic Organic Chemical Association 
believes to be subject to inquiry, there 
are only four considered to be sensitive 
to removal in the ASP system. These 
four types of production are pigments, 
intermediates, dyes, and azoics. In each 
of these product groups, except azoics, 
analysis shows that a group of large 
companies account for the bulk of pro- 
duction, and that many of the same 
large companies are the biggest produc- 
ers in each of the three areas. 

In intermediates, for example, about 
16-odd companies account for the bulk 
of production, worth in total $711 mil- 
lion in 1964. Among these are Monsanto, 
Dow, Du Pont, American Cyanamid, Al- 
lied Chemical, Goodyear, Goodrich, Her- 
cules, Eastman Kodak, Mobay—Mon- 
santo-Bayer—Koppers, Shell, Cal Stand- 
ard, Union Carbide, and General Ani- 
line. Of course, all of these companies 
produce many other products. Imports 
of intermediates as a proportion of 
domestic sales were 2 percent in 1964. 

Dye and dye intermediate makers 
reporting to the Tariff Commission in 
1964 numbered a little over 40. Of these, 
it is estimated that only about 35 sell 
dyes. That is over 40 firms are said to pro- 
duce dyes for consumption somewhere 
in their own operations, but about 35 
actually sell dyes in the marketplace. 
About one-half of all dye sales, worth 
$264 million in 1964, were accounted for 
by only four firms. A handful of other 
large firms account for more than three- 
quarters of total sales. The biggest 
plant in the industry is that at Tom’s 
River, N.J., owned by a consortium of 
three Swiss firms, which employs 800— 
1,000 people, it is estimated. The same 
three Swiss firms are also reported to be 
closely linked with several German 
chemical companies. 

The other major dye producers include 
Du Pont, General Aniline, and the Na- 
tional Aniline Division of Allied Chemi- 
cal, Cyanamid, Southern Dyestuff Divi- 
sion of Martin-Marietta, Hilton Davis 
Division of the Sterling Drug Co., Ameri- 
can Aniline, and the Verona-Pharma 
Corp. 

Of the remaining dyemakers which 
reported to the Tariff Commission in 
1964, most are allied with some larger 
firm. For example, Otto B. May Corp., of 
New Jersey, a medium-sized firm, is 
owned by the large textile firm of Cone 
Mills, Southern Dyestuff is a division of 
Martin-Marietta, and Berkshire Chemi- 
cal is a division of the Tenneco Chemical 
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Co., itself a part of Tenneco, Inc., which, 
according to Fortune magazine’s direc- 


tory of the 500 largest firms, is ranked, 


53d. 

However, there is a committee of dye- 
makers called the Ad Hoc Committee of 
Dye and Dye Intermediate Producers 
composed of 16 members which are 
largely independent—Berkshire and 
Southern Dyestuff are members of this 
group. This group of 16 claims also to 
speak for 40 other independent dyemak- 
ers. It should also be noted that the ad 
hoe committee comprises makers of pig- 
ments and azoics as well as dyes and dye 
intermediates. 

The third area of import-sensitive 
benzenoid production is azoics. Azoics are 
said to account for about $9 million of 
U.S. benzenoid sales in 1964. Four firms 
accounted in 1964 for the bulk of azoic 
sales. Less than a dozen firms account for 
the entire azoic production. 

The fourth area of production, pig- 
ments, shows the same pattern of pro- 
duction. Here 1964 sales of $84 million are 
accounted for by firms among which 
the following seem to account for the 
bulk of production: Du Pont, Holland- 
Succo Division of Chemetron, Sherwin- 
Williams, American Cyanamid, Harmon 
Division of Allied Chemical, Imperial 
Color Department of Hercules, General 
Aniline, Hilton-Davis, Ansbacher-Seigel 
Division of Sun Oil, Federal Color Labs, 
and Ridgeway Color Division of Martin- 
Marietta. Imports of pigments were 1.3 
percent of domestic sales of pigments in 
1964. 

WHY THE BENZENOID CHEMICAL SECTOR ASKS 
SPECIAL TREATMENT 


The benzenoid chemical industry trade 
association is the Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers Association 
SOCMA—and secondarily the Manu- 
facturing Chemists Association—MCA. 
SOCMA claims that its 75 members ac- 
count for 80 percent of U.S. benzenoid 
production subject to ASP. A SOCMA 
publication titled “Tariffs and the U.S. 
Benzenoid Chemical Industry” presents 
the case of those in the industry opposed 
to changing the ASP system, which I will 
outline briefly here. Copies of this report 
may be obtained from SOCMA, 261 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

In general, the industry claims that a 
sound benzenoid industry should be 
maintained in this country; that this re- 
quires an equalization of U.S. production 
costs with the substantially lower cost of 
production in Europe and Japan; and 
that tariffs based on the American selling 
price provide the best known procedure 
for accomplishing the required equaliza- 
tion. 

The SOCMA arguments for unchanged 
ASP protection more specifically is as 
follows: 

First. Because of the nature of the 
molecular structure of benzenoid chemi- 
cal it is necessary to produce and to sell 
all of a series of benezenoid coproducts, 
all of which may not be in demand, with 
the result that some products provide the 
bulk of the income and others are avail- 
able at extremely low prices. 

Thus SOCMA argues that if a sub- 
stantial quantity of one key coproduct 
were to be imported into this country 
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at-a low price it could break that neces- 
sary economic balance and make an en- 
tire line of products uneconomical. 

Such an effect assumes that there will 
be serious injury to the benzenoid in- 
dustry. This assumption is challenged by 
Dr. Walter Haines in his study for the 
organic chemicals group of the American 
Importers Association. Dr. Haines, chair- 
man of the Department of Economics at 
New York University College of Arts and 
Sciences, using basic data prepared by 
the firm of Arthur D. Little for the 
SOCMA itself, shows in this data that 
even under a 100- percent cut in all duties 
to zero there would still occur growth in 
sales, Dr. Haines’ method was to present 
data from 1954 to 1964, obtain an aver- 
age yearly growth rate for sales of all 
benzenoids of about 7 percent and apply 
this to the next 10 years, then to com- 
pare this with a projected growth of im- 
ports under a 50-percent tariff cut, and 
under a 100-percent tariff cut. 

Dr, Haines’ conclusion—page 83—is 
that “the effect of a 50-percent reduc- 
tion in all benzenoid duties will be to re- 
duce the annual rate of growth of domes- 
tic sales from a level of 7.1 percent 
1954 to 1964—to one of 6.3 percent— 
1964 to 1974.” And this would oceur in 
spite of a rise in the rate of growth of 
imports from 14 to 30 percent. On page 
86 he concludes that: 

So boundless is the potential of this in- 
dustry that even the complete elimination of 
tariffs will not cause it to decline in terms 
of sales. 


Second. SOCMA argues that because 
product prices vary considerably among 
all countries producing benzenoids, there 
is no “uniform market price on which 
to base a tariff.” The SOCMA argues that. 
an attempt to base ASP tariff rates on 
the same base used for all other imports, 
called foreign value or export value, will 
not provide adequate protection because 
the foreign prices vary too greatly and 
cannot be “counted on.” 

On the other hand it can be argued 
that were import trade in benzenoids to 
increase, this situation would somewhat 
modify. And it is possible to challenge the: 
assumption that the trade in benzenoids 
is so different from other types of trade 
that it requires a special valuation sys- 
tem. The argument that widely fluctuat- 
ing foreign prices required a more stable 
valuation base was used as a justification 
for the American selling price in 1922 
debates. Then it had as substantiation 
the wild inflation of the German cur- 
rency. There is no need to have a “uni- 
form” foreign price level on which to 
base a tariff at present. 

Third. Many benzenoids are made by 
a “batch” process, in contrast to con- 
tinuing production runs which allow 
efficiencies of scale. Because batch prep- 
aration requires higher labor costs in 
relation to other costs, it is said to be 
cheaper to produce benzenoids abroad, 
though there is a distinction made be- 
tween small batches and medium 
batches. In the former, SOCMA says the 
United States is generally unable to com- 
pete in world markets. 

On the other hand it is argued that 
the “batch process” argument applies 
only to a small portion even of dye and 
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azoics production, which was only about 
$264 million out of a total benzenoid 
production of $3.9 billion in 1964. Closely 
related to the “batch process” argument 
is the argument that labor costs abroad 
are very much lower than in the United 
States, and therefore the totality of pro- 
duction costs are necessarily lower. The 
fact that the United States actually ex- 
ports dyes is proof of some international 
competitive ability. 

Fourth. SOCMA argues that foreign 
production is “rationalized,” that is, one 
or two producers supply the entire for- 
eign country’s needs for certain products, 
versus four or five producers in the 
United States. This gives foreign pro- 
ducers volume as well as production 
advantages, because U.S. antitrust law 
prevents similar “rationalization” of the 
U.S. industry. To evaluate this claim 
there should be some attempt to compare 
benzenoid production by type with pro- 
duction in other major producing 
countries, to determine the relative size 
of each. 

Fifth. SOCMA argues that the result of 
reduction of duties on benzenoids would 
be a loss of incentive for research in the 
benzenoid field particularly in the crea- 
tion of new dyes for new synthetic fibers, 
and in the development of coproducts 
that have important industrial uses. U.S. 
fiber producers, SOCMA argues, could 
not hope for “truly dedicated assistance” 
from the European dye industry, because 
the European dye producers are also pro- 
ducers of synthetic fibers. 

If it is true that no danger to the in- 
dustry will result from tariff cuts then 
this argument cannot be applicable. Even 
if there is some damage to the industry 
there is no presumption that research 
activity will cease. On the other hand, 
let us stop to take a closer look at the 
relationship between research and the 
ASP system. I recall a report that the 
head of the benzenoid operation of a 
major U.S. chemical producer com- 
plained that for years he had been try- 
ing to obtain capital funds to develop 
his dye operation, but that the board of 
directors would not allocate the invest- 
ment funds in his direction. There was 
clearly no need to do so; why. invest to 
develop an already profitable operation 
with no tough competition? This experi- 
ence would indicate that the existence of 
ASP has been a disincentive to research. 
I understand that a new patent in dyes 
has not been filed since 1933. On the 
other hand one of the competitive effects 
of a decrease of benzenoid duties could 
actually, it is argued, stimulate research 
and investment in new ways of making 
the same products. 

WHAT IS THE MARGIN OF INJURY FROM 
CHANGING THE ASP SYSTEM? 


I have described above the composition 
of the benzenoid chemical industry in 
terms of production of four types of ben- 
zenoids considered to be particularly sen- 
sitive to competition from foreign pro- 
duction. How can the impact of convert- 
ing and cutting the rates of duty on 
these items be accurately measured, and 
what is the possibility of actual “injury”? 
These questions are at best difficult to 
answer. 

In the dye area, at least two firms of 
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substantial size have made some deci- 
sions regarding their future business 
operations as contingency planning were 
ASP to be removed. I will outline these 
plans here in order to give an idea of the 
way in which these firms would continue 
to operate by adjusting to new market 
conditions, and how they might continue 
to operate in such a way, as to retain the 
special close relationship with our Amer- 
ican fiber producers that is of concern 
to the textile industry. This type of oper- 
ation is essentially the same as that used 
by the 13 foreign subsidiaries making 
benzenoids in the United States. 

One of the firms in question would first 
begin to import foreign semifinished 
dyes, and finish them in the United 
States to provide customers with their 
usual product. It is estimated by the Cus- 
toms Bureau that the amount of value 
added to finish dyes for marketing may 
be 20 percent and much higher. 

Second, the company would establish 
in conjunction with a foreign firm a dye- 
stuff and intermediate plant in a foreign 
country, in order to supply both growing 
European business and their own U.S. 
needs and to provide a competitive man- 
ufacturing facility for its research and 
new products. 

In these ways the firm would continue 
to maintain its sales network and its 
ability continuously to supply American 
dye customers with their needs. So there 
should be no automatic presumption that 
employment will be immediately and di- 
rectly affected by change of this kind; 
the firm would continue to be a viable 
business operation, taking advantage of 
the economics of the changed situation 
and perhaps even reshaping itself into an 
international company with large Euro- 
pean sales. 

Nonetheless, for all the above reasons, 
and reasons relating to the ade- 
quacy of the Tariff Commission’s judg- 
ments on economic impact of conversion 
and cutting, certain elements of the 
U.S. benzenoid chemical industry along 
with some of those the dye industry have 
registered opposition to changing the 
system at all. 

These elements have given an erro- 
neous impression that the chemical in- 
dustry as a whole is hostile to the GATT 
negotiations. That the industry is not 
unified in opposition to the negotiations 
has become evident during the past 
month. This diversity of opinion within 
the industry is itself evidence that some 
chemical firms believe that on balance 
the negotiations were beneficial to their 
own export sales and to the long-run in- 
terests of the entire economy. 

THE EUROPEAN STAKE IN THE REMOVAL OF 

AMERICAN SELLING PRICE 


The European stake in removing the 
ASP system and cutting the converted 
rates by large percentages is tactical, 
economic, and emotional. These three 
motivations were clear during my discus- 
sions with European businessmen, trade 
association executives, and officials of 
governments in early December 1966, 
particularly in Germany, France, and 
Belgium but also in Britain. 

The tactical importance of the Amer- 
ican selling price system to Europeans 
was to balance the pressure that Ameri- 
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cans applied on the European Commu- 
nity to remove or modify its newly de- 
veloped farm systems. Clearly the Euro- 
pean tactical interest was to find the 
basis of a negotiating counterthrust and 
they chose what they thought to be the 
Achilles heel of the American tariff struc- 
ture, the American selling price, par- 
ticularly its application to the only sector 
where it really mattered to Europeans: 
benzenoid chemicals. And in benzenoid 
chemicals the Europeans saw that their 
unfavorable balance of trade in such 
chemicals could be better balanced 
toward their favor by expanding the 
American market for European benze- 
noid chemicals. 

The countries most interested in con- 
verting, then cutting, the converted 
American benzenoid rates were Germany 
and France. Italy, with no real export 
interest in benzenoids, chose to make an 
issue of ASP removal to the point of 
impeding agreement on the Common 
Market’s position in the chemical sector. 
Italy’s motive seemed to be to remove 
chemicals entirely from the Kennedy 
round and thus to protect its own chemi- 
cal industries. 

To evidence its determination to make 
an issue of the narrow ASP problem the 
Common Market made some major ex- 
ceptions from its offers—it excepted from 
the negotiations three of its tariff “chap- 
ters“ —29, 32, and 39— containing chem- 
icals—and made partial and conditional 
offers on the remainder. It seemed, 
plainly, that the U.S. interest was to re- 
duce the rates in these schedules, which 
covered a very substantial share of U.S. 
exports. Common Market exception of 
these items was indeed a serious threat 
to our continued exports. 

Thus in the final weeks of decision 
ending May 15, the two issues that pre- 
dictably became pivotal were the Amer- 
ican selling price and gains. The final 
bargains that were made in order to seal 
the negotiations on May 15 were made 
mostly in these two most important items. 

Because it had been emphasized for 
several years as important for tactical 
reasons, and because there is a strong 
European economic interest in removing 
the American selling price system for 
benzenoid chemicals, the ASP issue by 
the time of my December 1966 trip to 
Europe had been allowed to become quite 
an emotional issue. 

German and French chemical produc- 
ers and certain Common Market officials 
spoke of the American selling price sys- 
tem as “the symbol of the difficulty of 
competing in the American market,” or 
the “symbol of American protectionism.” 
I was amazed at the extent to which 
economic sin—American variety—was 
identified with the ASP system. It is su- 
Perficially comparable to the way in 
which many Americans, myself included, 
have spoken of the variable levy systems 
and its elaborate applications to EEC 
farm production. The key difference is 
that ASP is a system of limited applica- 
bility that has not been applied to a new 
product since 1936. In contradistinction 
the variable levy and its supporting 
agricultural price systems is a major 
new development with far-reaching ef- 
fects on international trade in farm 
products. 
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EUROPEAN ARGUMENTS 


The Europeans with whom I spoke in 
December had an outlook on the Ameri- 
can selling price system and the nego- 
tiations relating to it that may explain 
why the negotiations became so difficult. 

First, they did not seem to accept the 
American argument that the conversion 
from one system to the normal system 
was itself a change requiring payment 
in terms of European nontariff barriers. 
In taking this position they were incon- 
sistent with their own past complaints 
about the troublesome mechanics of the 
operation of the ASP system, mechanics 
that allegedly caused exporters to the 
United States so much difficulty and gave 
ASP nontariff barrier attributes. 

Second, there was an extraordinary 
unwillingness to accept, or even to think 
in terms of, the need to make recipro- 
cal offers in chemicals and in benzenoids 
in return for our negotiating ASP rates. 

Third, there was unwillingness to 
accept the need for a separate package 
of bargains on benzenoids that required 
implementation by the Congress. Even 
the requirements of congressional ap- 
proval was somewhat questioned. 

My reply to these comments was to 
assert that in order to succeed in im- 
plementing the conversion of ASP by 
Congress there would have to be mean- 
ingful tariff and nontariff offers by the 
Europeans—offers sufficient to make the 
same American industry and unions that 
might oppose the conversion feel that 
the advantages of conversion were at 
least equal to the disadvantages. 

KENNEDY ROUND TRADE NEGOTIATIONS 


The problem of American selling price 
was felt as early as November 17, 1964, 
when exceptions lists were tabled in 
Geneva. As I noted above, at that time 
the European Community withheld its 
tariff “chapters” 29, 32, and 39, which 
contain products of substantial U.S. ex- 
port interest. Thus, the chemicals sec- 
tor became one of the problem sectors 
isolated by consent of the participating 
countries in the GATT for special ne- 
gotiations as a sector. Countries partici- 
pating in the sector discussions were 
initially the EEC, United Kingdom, Swit- 
zerland, and the United States. These 
were later joined by Japan. 

The difficult decision to study publicly 
the ASP system was taken and the Tariff 
Commission was requested, as I described 
above, with the help of the Customs Bu- 
reau, to convert the rates based on Amer- 
ican selling price to normal ad valorem 
rates, even though in order to do so a 
certain amount of selectiveness would 
have to be used in choosing the data on 
which to make the study. As I indicated 
above, the study went forward in the 
Commission. By early May, 1966, a list 
of tentative converted rates was made 
available by the Commission to the spe- 
cial representative and a discussion with 
other delegations, at which I was present, 
was held at Geneva. 

U.S. CONDITIONS FOR NEGOTIATING ASP 

In opening its discussion of ASP, the 
U.S. delegation made the following 
points: 

The discussions were to be purely an 
exploration of what might be feasible 
and they were in no way to be taken 
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as constituting a formal offer on the 
part of the United States, or even a com- 
mitment to make such an offer at some 
future date. 

Second, our trading partners must be 
willing to specify significant offers before 
the United States would decide whether 
or not to offer such a concession on ASP. 

Third, any negotiation on ASP must 
be on the basis of a separate reciprocal 
package unrelated to the general Ken- 
nedy round agreement, so as to avoid 
making the latter conditional upon im- 
plementation of the ASP agreement. 
Thus the United States made what was 
to prove to be the key decision not to 
jeopardize the entire chemical negotia- 
tions by returning them for congres- 
sional approval but to make fullest pos- 
sible use of the Trade Act’s negotiating 
authority in chemicals, and to return a 
separate ASP-oriented, self-balanced, 
package to Congress. This strategy was 
dubbed the “two-package” approach, 

Fourth, with respect to benzenoid 
chemicals, in particular, any concession 
by the United States on ASP would re- 
quire significant Common Market offers 
on chemicals, especially benzenoid chem- 
icals. 

Fifth, any ASP agreement would re- 
quire implementing action by the U.S. 
Congress, just as it might require ap- 
proval by other nations’ parliamentary 
bodies. 

In other words, the U.S. delegation 
made clear that ASP had two effects, 
which would require separate payment to 
remove. The first effect, the nontariff 
barrier effect, would require payment by 
the Europeans in kind: in terms of a 
nontariff barrier such as the road tax. 
Our modifying the second effect, the 
tariff effect of ASP, would moreover re- 
quire other nations to give concessions 
in the chemical sector and also specifi- 
cally in benzenoid items. 

In making these opening moves, the 
United States met the negotiating chal- 
lenge squarely, and put other negotiants 
in the position of having to respond to 
the American suggestion. As late as 
Christmas 1966, only two nations, Switz- 
erland and Britain, had responded with 
offers based on our hypothetical proposal. 

TWO PACKAGES, ONE “DECOUPED” FROM THE 

OTHER 

The problem then became to convince 
the Common Market of the American 
tactical approach to the problem, the so- 
called “two-package” approach, a con- 
cept given by the Community the French 
name “decoupage,” or loosely translated, 
“cutting apart.” It has been observed 
that the very fact that this American 
idea was given a French name was itself 
an indication that the Community had 
understood the importance of the con- 
cept and that therefore the Americans 
had won at least a psychological victory. 
Even so, the Community was very slow 
in making a concrete offer based on the 
“decoupage” principle. Acceptance of 
“decoupage” by the Community was in 
fact a key step in the solution of the ASP 
problem in the final decisionmaking in 
May. 

RECIPROCITY IN THE FIRST PACKAGE 


Each package is said to be reciprocal 
in dollar terms. The first package pro- 
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vides that the United States shall cut the 
duties on all chemicals, including present 
duties on benzenoid chemicals based on 
ASP, by an average of about 40 to 42 per- 
cent. The EEC, United Kingdom, Switz- 
erland, Japan, and others will make cuts 
in combination averaging about 25 per- 
cent. 

The cuts of the United Kingdom and 
the EEC are partial cuts. The EEC agreed 
to make 50 percent cuts on a group of 
items, and somewhat less than 50 per- 
cent on another group. It will make no 
cuts on only three items. On items on 
which it has agreed to eventual full 50- 
percent cuts, it has offered in the Ken- 
nedy round—first package—to cut by 30 
percent those chemicals with rates of 
25 percent and higher, by 35 percent on 
chemicals of primary interest to third 
countries—such as Switzerland—and by 
20 percent on other chemicals. The re- 
maining percentage cuts are conditional 
on ultimate U.S. change in ASP. 

On chemicals eventually to be cut by 
less than 50 percent, two-fifths of the cut 
will be made in the Kennedy round, the 
remainder will await congressional im- 
plementation of ASP. The United King- 
dom offers in the first package are 
roughly similar in scope to those of the 
Common Market. Switzerland, Japan, 
and others cut by close to 50 percent in 
the first package. U.S. exceptions in- 
cluded no reductions and some small par- 
tial cuts, on duties where rates are al- 
ready low, and on a few specialized items 
relating to lead and zinc. 

On the surface the first package would 
appear to be out of balance to the disad- 
vantage of the United States if consid- 
ered only on the basis of the percentage 
cuts. But in this case, measurement of 
reciprocity—always a difficult task— 
should not be based only on percentage 
duty cuts. In the case of chemicals the 
better measure is the effect on the dol- 
lar volume of trade subject to tariff 
cuts, and the potentials for increasing 
that trade as a result of tariff cuts. 

In one sense, reciprocity is synony- 
mous with opportunity. The best govern- 
ment can do is to provide opportunity for 
expanding exports by obtaining cuts in 
the barriers that inhibit exports. In the 
first chemicals package there was a sig- 
nificant success in cutting substantially 
the duties of our trading partners on 
items appearing to be of great export in- 
terest to the United States. 

Thus, the United States, as a large net 
exporter—$2.7 billion in exports versus 
$940 million in imports in 1966—has 
achieved the substantial percentage cuts 
mentioned above on a broad range of 
products that it already sells in volume 
and in items where U.S. exports are 
growing fast and where good potential 
seems to lie. On the other hand, the 
United States has made substantial tariff 
cuts on a much smaller volume of chem- 
ical import trade. If the tariff cuts re- 
ceived by the United States and the tar- 
iff cuts we made on the volume of im- 
port trade are expressed in terms of dol- 
lars, it now appears that the United 
States has actually obtained in the first 
package a positive dollar balance in our 
favor. 

Even though in terms of percentage 
cuts alone, the first package might not 
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seem in terms of dollar 
trade flows the United States can gain. 

Typical of this situation is plastics 
where, upon completion of the second 
package, foreign duties will be 10 percent 
or less. In organic chemicals other than 
plastics duties now up to 33 percent will 
generally be no higher than 12 percent. 


SHARE OF DUTIABLE IMPORTS 


The importance of percentage tariff 
cuts can also be measured by the amount 
of trade to which tariffs apply. Generally 
speaking, our principal bargaining part- 
ners in the chemicals sector apply duties 
on a larger portion of their chemical 
trade than does the United States. This 
would indicate that an equal percentage 
cut in all countries’ tariffs could have 
less meaning for the United States than 
for some of our principal trading part- 
ners. 

For example, 79 percent of U.S. chem- 
ical imports from the EEC were dutiable 
in 1964, whereas 88 percent of EEC im- 
ports from the United States were du- 
tiable in 1964. U.S. duty-free treatment 
of chemicals is principally in the raw 
material or crude form of chemicals, 
such as chemical fertilizers. The United 
States is also a large exporter of bulk 
chemicals as well as of finished products. 
Thus, in 1964, 18 percent of US. im- 
ports from Canada were dutiable, and 
56 percent of Canadian imports from the 
United States were dutiable. Also in 1964 
90 percent of U.S. chemical imports from 
the United Kingdom were dutiable com- 
pared to 93 percent of U.S. chemical ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom. In such 
cases an equal tariff cut has more mean- 
ing for U.S. exports than U.S. imports. 

RECIPROCITY IN THE SECOND PACKAGE 


In the second package, which requires 
implementing legislation on the part of 
the United States, the United States 
agrees to remove the American selling 
price method of assessing customs duties. 
Then the converted Tariff Commission 
rates would be cut by 50 percent, and, 
where the converted rate still exceeds 20 
percent ad valorem, it will be brought 
down to 20 percent. This formula will 
apply to virtually all the benzenoid chem- 


not be cut below 25 percent ad valorem 
after a 50-percent cut, and dyes and 
azoics need not be cut below 30 percent 
ad valorem after a 50-percent cut. 

In exchange for these cuts in converted 


than an average rate of about 12 per- 
. In some cases the United Kingdom 
cut by 60 percent in order to reach 
low level. After the second package 
complete all of the major participants 
will have cut by an average of about 45 
to substantially all their 


FOREIGN NONTARIFF CONCESSION IN THE 
SECOND PACKAGE 
Also, to pay for the removal of the ad- 
verse nontariff effect of ASP system, the 
United States demanded and got modi- 
fications of nontariff barriers by the 
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Common Market, the United Kingdom, 
and Switzerland. The most important of 
these nontariff barrier concessions made 
in return for American selling price is 
modification of the Common Market's 
road taxes. There is some debate about 
the meaning of this concession for Amer- 
ican auto sales in Europe. From my dis- 
cussions in France in December, how- 
ever, it would appear that distributors of 
U.S.-made autos in Europe would benefit 
greatly from modification of the effects 
of the road tax. 

The British concession, modification 
of the Commonwealth preference on 
tobacco by a cut of about 25 percent in 
the most-favored-nation—MFN—trates, 
could have real meaning for U.S. tobac- 
co exports. At present U.S. tobacco ex- 
ports are inhibited by an astonishingly 
wide range of foreign tariff and nontariff 
barriers. Two important reasons are: 
First, that in many countries tobacco is 
State controlled; second, taxes on tobac- 
co sales are a large source of revenue in 
many countries. The cut in the margin 
of preference enjoyed by Britain’s Com- 
monwealth members should have trade 
meaning particularly in respect to di- 
minishing the preferential advantage of 
Rhodesia, traditionally a large supplier 
of tobacco to the United Kingdom until 
cut off by Britain for political reasons 
last year. 

Finally, in recognition of the non- 
tariff barrier effect of ASP, Switzerland 
has offered to modify its regulations on 
imports of canned fruit. 

At the completion of the second pack- 
age and the staged reductions of tariffs 
after the Kennedy round, foreign chemi- 
cal duties will be at very moderate levels. 
Few chemical duties in the United King- 
dom and the EEC, for example, will be 
greater than 12 percent. Reduction of 
chemical duties by Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom will allow U.S. exports 
greater access to the entire market of 
the eight countries of the European Free 
Trade Association. 

It appears that the negotiations in the 
chemical sector have been among the 
most successful in any sector in achiev- 
ing the original goals set for the nego- 
tiations, given the difficulties in this sec- 
tor from the beginning of the negotia- 
tions, and the last-moment negotiating 
impasse on the problem of the two- 
package approach. 

IMPORTANT PROBLEM OF BORDER TAXES 


Success has been achieved in tariff ne- 
gotiations and the effects of the negotia- 
tions in terms of tariffs can be predicted 
to offer substantial new advantages to 
the American chemical industry, as well 
as new challenges. 

But the reduction of tariffs to low 
levels in all major trading countries, is 
only the beginning of the elimination of 
barriers to exports of U.S. products. In 
a speech to the Synthetic Organic Chem- 
ical Manufacturers Association on June 
6, 1966, Mr. C. M. Brown, chairman of 
the board of the Allied Chemical Corp., 
identified what he considers these types 
of obstacles as follows: 

Most foreign nations have carefully re- 
fined their complex systems of turnover and 
value-added taxes, of export rebates, or (sic) 
arbitrarily administered customs regulations, 
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of border taxes and transit fees. They have 
refined and polished them to the degree that 
their domestic industries can grow and 
prosper—in spite of American competition. 

Most of the objections of Mr. Brown 
stem from the border tax—these alone 
would account for his references to turn- 
over and value-added—or indirect— 
taxes, and export rebates. 

With regard to methods of valuing im- 
ports used by trading nations, it should 
be remembered that the United States is 
one of the few countries—besides the 
Commonwealth countries—that use the 
. O. b. or freight on board system, not the 
cif. system for valuing imports. 

The latter system is based on the so- 
called Brussels definition of value for 
customs purposes, which has become a 
widely accepted standard for the ma- 
jority of most countries’ customs admin- 
istration. These countries, with or with- 
out justification, complain about US. 
nonconformity. 

As I have said in the past, I am willing 
to discuss the faults of the United States 
if other nations are willing to equally 
discuss their own faults. One American 
virtue and European fault, is the prob- 
lem of Government buying. Here Ameri- 
can practice, though now somewhat in- 
consistent as among Government agen- 
cies, is completely in the open, conducted 
in accordance with published administra- 
tive regulations and open bidding. In 
many European countries and Japan, 
however, government buying is done 
secretively, with little opportunity for 
bidding that would include foreigners, 
and without publicly known ground rules. 

What emerge then as nontariff mat- 
ters of deep trade importance are border 
taxes and Government buying regula- 
tions. These should become major areas 
for negotiation and international action 
in the near future. I will discuss further 
here only border taxes, leaving Gov- 
ernment buying to another paper. 

BORDER TAXES IN THE KENNEDY ROUND AND IN 
FUTURE NEGOTIATIONS 

In spite of the fact that the Kennedy 
round was the first international tariff 
and trade negotiation to include non- 
tariff barriers, they were not its main 
emphasis: the border tax problem was 
perhaps beyond its scope from the out- 
set. The reason is that the border tax and 
its corollary, the export rebate are only 
the outward manifestations of the in- 
direct taxation systems employed in 
most European countries, and to a lesser 
extent, by the U.S. Federal and State 
Governments. 

In the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, the border tax was accepted 
on ground of equity—it would have been 
inequitable, was the reasoning, to have 
allowed a foreign import to enter Hol- 
land let us say, without adding a cer- 
tain margin to the cost of the import 
equal to the margin of the indirect 
or “excise’—tax the domestic Dutch 
supplier had to pay on his product. 

Similarly, the logie holds for exports, 
as follows: “Why should our Dutch ex- 
ports to the outside world be outpriced 
because they are burdened with an added 
value or turnover tax?” The GATT an- 
swer was that an export rebate in this 
circumstance was legitimate. 

It should be remembered that U.S. ex- 
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cise or indirect taxes, for example, excise 
taxes on tires and automobiles, are re- 
bated for exports and added to the value 
of imports. 

But what about the U.S. system of di- 
rect taxes? Should there not be a margin 
added to imports to account for the 
added cost represented by U.S. income 
taxes? The theory was that a direct tax 
does not get passed forward to the con- 
sumer as an indirect tax theoretically 
does. The theory in fact was that the 
manufacturer absorbed entirely the cost 
of the income tax and perhaps simply 
passed it back to the investor in the 
form of fewer profits. But, in fact, the 
system almost certainly works so that 
the costs of our direct taxes are passed 
forward also. 

Thus, in practice, we may very well 
find that the indirect tax may not be 
passed forward to the consumer as re- 
lentlessly as was assumed when the bor- 
der tax was legalized in GATT, and that 
the direct tax does get passed forward 
much more than was thought at the 
time. 

BORDER TAX AND EXPORT REBATE ARE INTEGRAL 
PARTS OF NATIONAL TAXATION SYSTEMS 

From this brief discussion of a very 
complex problem one fact should emerge 
very clearly: the border tax” and the 
“export rebate” are not simply isolated 
practices to be removed by the stroke of 
a pen—they are integral parts of national 
taxation systems. It must therefore fol- 
low that “doing something” about the 
border tax is a big and very difficult un- 
dertaking, and that “doing something” 
may perhaps require change in European 
taxation systems, the GATT, and our 
own practices in the United States. 

What should be clearest is that, given 
the labyrinthine technicalities of the 
Kennedy round even without the border 
tax problem being thrown in, the Ken- 
nedy round physically, logistically, was 
not a good place to deal with the big 
border tax problem. 

But there is the suspicion, at least in 
regard to U.S. exports to the border tax 
countries, that the problem is mitigated 
for practical purposes. For example, 
there are those observers of American in- 
ternational commerce who believe that 
U.S. chemical companies consider the 
border tax problem in their pricing for 
export, and absorb the cost of the border 
tax by reductions in their sale price. One 
confidential study has shown that U.S. 
chemical companies on the whole price 
higher in the United States than in any 
external market. In direct contrast with 
the steel industry, the chemical industry 
prices incrementally in foreign markets, 
depending on the competitive conditions 
in each market. They do so, it seems, 
without offending their domestic U.S. 
buyers—one of the reasons the steel in- 
dustry has traditionally given for not 
pricing incrementally abroad. And some 
observers think that in pricing for for- 
eign markets one of the considerations is 
the element of tax that may be imposed 
at the foreign border. 

But, what about the immediate trade 
effects of the border tax on our exports? 
This, it is claimed, hurts our exports now 
and will hurt them more in the future 
as the Common Market harmonizes its 
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domestic taxation systems along the lines 
of the French model and the border tax 
and export rebate both become 14.7 per- 
cent in 1968. For some EEC member 
countries this will be a substantial 
increase. 

Germany has already begun moving 
toward this objective, and will receive an 
equivalent rebate on exports, competing 
with United States exports in third 
markets. These adjustments, however, it 
must not be forgotten, are to be accom- 
panied by correspondent increases in the 
domestic taxes paid by German in- 
dustry. Thus, according to the rationale 
of the border tax, competing imports for 
reasons of equity to German industry 
should be taxed comparably at the bor- 
der. This example shows the complexity 
of the border tax system. 

NULLIFICATION OF TARIFF CONCESSIONS 

On its face the border tax is a serious 
problem—it certainly is serious when 
considering the competitive effects on 
U.S. exports to third markets. Some 
determined international action must be 
taken to get at the roots of the prob- 
lem and arrive at some equitable deter- 
mination of it. One such effort was the 
U.S. attempt to include in the final Ken- 
nedy round settlement a provision that 
when nontariff barriers nullify the effect 
of tariff concessions, grounds for inter- 
national compensatory action is pro- 
vided. 

This provision would have reasserted 
the right of a GATT member to take 
steps under article 3(1), 3(2), and 
2(1) ch) to be compensated for internal 
tax adjustments. 

Until now the U.S. chemical industry 
has been able to export far more to the 
world than the U.S. imports from the 
world. But there is no reason why the 
industry should have to cope with a sys- 
tem that may be unfair and places on 
it an unfair competitive disadvantage, 
particularly in third markets. There 
would probably be less incremental pric- 
ing and therefore less danger of en- 
gaging in real, injurious dumping were 
the border tax-import rebate problem 
to be resolved. 

NEED FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION ON THE BORDER 
TAX PROBLEM AFTER THE KENNEDY ROUND 
The border tax problem will not just 

go away. Particularly now that tariffs 

will be reduced by stages to quite low 
levels as a result of the Kennedy round, 
the border tax will constitute an in- 
creased proportion of the “costs of 
entry” of U.S. exports to border tax 
countries’ markets, even though finance 
costs are borne by European industries. 

Thus there is a need for immediate ac- 

tion on the part of the United States. 

This action should be both domestic 

and international. First, the U.S. spe- 

cial representative for trade negotia- 
tions should immediately institute 
studies in conjunction with industry by 
examining companies’ records on export 
sales, that would show the exact com- 
mercial effect of the border tax system. 

At the same time, there should be an 

effort to determine the actual economic 

effects of the direct tax as opposed to 
the indirect tax on domestic producer 
and consumer. 

Two international meetings this year 
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could be forums in which to address our- 
selves to these and other problems. One 
is a meeting now in tentative planning 
stages to examine into the application of 
countervailing duties by various GATT 
members. The second is the annual 
meeting of the Contracting Parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, a meeting that will be held in the 
fall. 

GATT MEETING OF COUNTERVAILING DUTIES 

SHOULD BE BROADENED 

As part of the Kennedy round settle- 
ments the Nordic countries have secured 
from the United States and other par- 
ticipating countries a commitment in 
principle to meet in late 1967 to discuss 
the issue of countervailing duties. A 
countervailing duty, permitted by article 
IV of the GATT, is a duty levied by an 
importing country to protect itself 
against goods on which a bounty or a 
subsidy of some kind has been applied in 
the exporting country. 

A countervailing duty is therefore a 
sanction against an unfair trade prac- 
tice. Quotas, licenses, and embargoes are 
by far the most regressive of mecha- 
nisms to regulate trade. A countervailing 
duty, on the other hand, is one of the 
several means provided by GATT and 
accepted by international practice to 
take action against measures that dam- 
age trade. Another example is the right 
of a GATT member country to levy a 
compensatory duty against another 
country which takes action affecting 
the tariff on its exports. 

A countervailing duty action by the 
U.S. Government can be taken under 
section 303 of the 1930 Tariff Act, which 
has its roots in a U.S. statute of 1898. 
Other nations also have countervailing 
duty provisions; in the case of the Com- 
mon Market, article 96 of the Treaty of 
Rome provides for countervailing duties. 
The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, article IV, also provides a coun- 
tervailing duty provision which states 
that countervailing duties should not be 
applied against an imported product un- 
less the imports are causing injury to a 
domestic producer. 

Because the U.S. countervailing duty 
provision predates the GATT, it does not 
contain such an injury requirement. 
There are those who believe that U.S. 
law should be amended to “conform” to 
GATT, and in fact an attempt was made 
to amend section 303 in the early 1950s, 
without success, The majority of other 
trading countries apply their counter- 
vailing duty laws and regulations to de- 
termine injury before assessing a coun- 
tervailing duty. But this aspect of the 
problem requires further study. 

Thus the nonconformity of U.S. law 
with GATT article IV has been of con- 
cern to some of our trading partners. 
Acting on this concern, the Nordic coun- 
tries have obtained a tentative commit- 
ment from the United States in the con- 
text of the Kennedy round to have an 
international conference this year on the 
problem. 

The United States should, of course, be 
willing to discuss its countervailing duty 
laws with other countries provided also 
that such countries are also willing to 
discuss aspects of their own laws that we 
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might find troublesome. We may even 
wish to argue at such an international 
meeting that the GATT provision re- 
quiring injury before assessing a counter- 
vailing duty is unrealistic and should 
itself be changed, rather than changing 
the U.S. countervailing duty provision to 
conform to other’s practices, For there 
seems to be little reason why there should 
be a necessity for proof of injury from 
a plainly unfair practice like a subsidy. 
On the other hand, it is argued that, if 
there is no injury to a domestic industry, 
why should consumers not take advan- 
tage of the foreign country's subsidy? 
Still others argue that such an unfair 
trade practice should be a malpractice 
per se. This is a complex issue, but these 
are.some of the considerations that must 
be looked into. 

In any case, the United States should 
attempt to broaden any meeting this 
year on the subject of countervailing 
duties to include other problems, particu- 
larly border taxes. 


MEETING OF GATT CONTRACTING PARTIES, 1967 


The meeting in the fall of the con- 
tracting parties of the general agree- 
ment would provide the opportunity to 
discuss some of the most pressing con- 
cerns in the international trade field. 
This would include the entire area of 
nontariff barriers, including the prob- 
lems of international taxation systems as 
they reflect on international trade, li- 
censes, quotas, and differences in na- 
tional systems for the valuation of im- 
ports. It should also include problems 
stemming from the differentials in na- 
tional patent laws, the differences in na- 
tional antitrust concepts, and other 
methods of business operation that pass 
under the term “restrictive business 
practices.” In addition there is the area 
of competitive export promotion pro- 
grams that might include subsidy but 
also would include Government promo- 
tion of very aggressive export sales tech- 
niques. 

All of these problems can and must 
be handled in an international, multi- 
lateral forum. The results of their in- 
vestigation and discussion in GATT 
should be to internationally harmonize 
national trade and business practices. 
The International Antidumpin, Code 
now drafted is an excellent precedent 
for such action. 

Both the fall of 1967 meeting now 
planned to look into the specific matter of 
countervailing duties, and the much 
more comprenensive annual contracting 
parties meeting, are in their own ways 
appropriate to handle these problems. 
United States participation in these 
meetings should be directed to elevating 
the whole area of “other-than tariff” 
trade practices to the level of concen- 
trated, purposeful discussion among the 
membership of the General Agreement, 
which now has 72 contracting parties— 
full members—four provisional members 
—Argentina, Iceland, Tunisia, United 
Arab Republic—three countries that 
participate under special arrangement— 
Cambodia and Poland—and eight other 
countries to whose territories the GATT 
has been applied and which now, as in- 
dependent states, maintain a de facto 
application of the GATT pending final 
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decisions as to their future commercial 
policy. y 

The attention we have given in the 
past to negotiating tariffs should now be 
turned to these newer trade problems, 
including the border tax. All of these 
problems are too important to put aside. 
They are in need of study and also of 
international action to resolve. Economic 
change, domestic and international, pro- 
cedes too quickly to allow time for rest 
periods—trade policy cannot lag while 
trade problems await action. 

PATENTS AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

For the American chemical industry, 
where sizable sums are invested in re- 
search and development, patent protec- 
tion of inventions is of great impor- 
tance. A good patent system serves two 
important functions. It opens up inven- 
tions to the public as opposed to sealing 
them off as trade secrets, so providing 
for more widespread public use and fur- 
ther development of the patented inven- 
tion, in exchange for giving the patentee 
an assured period of time in which to 
use—or license—the patented invention 
exclusively, thereby allowing him to re- 
coup his research and development costs 
at a profit. 

Though we are improving our already 
effective patent system, an important 
problem in its development is the in- 
ternational system for registering and 
protecting patents. With the growth of 
world commerce, investment, and busi- 
ness activity there has not been a con- 
comitant growth of our ability to pro- 
vide patent protection on a worldwide 
basis. 

The United States and other countries 
have already taken steps toward trying 
to create an international patent system, 
and these efforts must be continued. One 
area that might be developed both here 
and abroad is in the concept of design 
copyrights and patents. United States 
patent and copyright law and very few 
if any foreign laws do not adequately 
protect from foreign copying the designs 
of domestic industries heavily involved in 
new design. In the United States this is 
of particular concern to the textile and 
apparel industries. This is an area to 
which I hope it will be possible to give 
much fuller attention, with a possible 
view also to internationally coordinating 
countries’ approaches to design protec- 
tion. 

CONCLUSION 

In this report on a key aspect of the 
Kennedy round I have attempted to ex- 
plore the historic and economic back- 
ground of the ASP system itself, its 
workings as a method of customs valua- 
tion, the reasons of those who wish to 
maintain the systems, the background of 
the Kennedy round negotiations and 
some of the attitudes that shaped the 
European position on the removal of 
ASP, and the nature of the final pack- 
ages themselves. 

Throughout, I have tried to discuss 
this difficult and complex issue in the 
context of the totality of world trade and 
investment in chemicals, and in terms of 
a dynamic, innovative, and growing in- 
ternational industry. Finally, I have un- 
derscored the need for new approaches 
to deal effectively with the “other-than- 
tariff” problems in international trade, 
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problems that have assumed a new 
prominence in international trade ne- 
gotiations. 

To implement the second, ASP pack- 
age resulting from the Kennedy round 
chemicals sector negotiations, Congress 
will be asked to study and decide the 
changes negotiated. This public proce- 
dure promises that as much, if not more 
public attention will be given to the 
chemicals sector and the American sell- 
ing price system of customs valuation 
after the formal conclusion of the Ken- 
nedy round on June 30, 1967, as during 
it. During the processes of congressional 
study and deliberation there will be 
ample opportunity to examine all of the 
above matters in full. 


OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Inde- 
pendence Day was commemorated this 
year with increased spirit in thousands 
of communities throughout the country 
as citizens recognized the significance 
of their American heritage and the need 
to reaffirm their support of our national 
beliefs. Three independent publications 
serving the south suburban area of Cook 
County, III., produced impressive edi- 
torial comments during the Fourth of 
July period and I submit them for the 
Recorp at this point as sound expres- 
sions of grassroots American opinion. 
{From the Suburban Life, June 29, 1967] 

Hat, COLUMBIA 

Strike up the band! Wave the flag! Show 
your pride in the United States! 

Corney? Yes, in some quarters it is con- 
sidered that. But we don't buy such 
criticism. 

Patriotism is something that is looked up- 
on today in many quarters as “square.” If it 
is square tell it to those guys who are slug- 
ging it out in Vietnam or those who were 
lucky enough to make it back from Korea, 
World War I or those who mucked their 
way through the mud and trenches of World 
War I. And then duck. 

Tuesday we will observe the 191st anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Independence, a 
document drawn up by a handful of British 
colonists who knew full well they were stand- 
ing in the shadow of the gallows. 

If they could stand proud and unbending, 
so can we. 

The Fourth of July is the most celebrated 
holiday of this nation. It's too bad that it 
isn't celebrated as it once was. Several com- 
munities in this area have scheduled pro- 
grams, but there are many more that haven't. 

It’s also too bad that many youngsters and 
some adults will suffer injuries because of 
illegal fireworks and that others will die or 
be injured in automobile accidents. 

‘This is the most productive, the wealthiest, 
the strongest nation on the face of the earth. 
Everyone has the right of free speech, to go 
where he chooses when he chooses. There are 
no frontier barriers or armed guards to re- 
strict our movements. 

It's true we have our racial and religious 
bigots, but they will disappear in time with 
the proper moral and legal outlook which 
will assure the freedom of all, regardless of 
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race, creed or color. Laws are not the answer; 
the acceptance is. 

It is to our credit that we realize our 
shortcomings and that we are willing to do 
something about them, even though the 
slow processes are not to the liking of those 
in opposition. 

Despite our failures, we still make up the 
best nation in the world. And we should be 
proud of it and proclaim it more than we 


do. 

Reflect for a moment on Belleau Woods, 
the Argonne, Pearl Harbor, the Hertgen 
Forest, the Chosan Reservoir and the steam- 
ing jungles of Laos and Vietnam. 

And then thank God for the men who bled 
and died that we may live in the greatest 
country in the world. 

Stand up and be counted on Tuesday. Fly 
the flag, stamp your feet to the tunes of a 
marching band and proclaim to the rest of 
the world that we're Americans and proud of 
it. 
If that be corny, make the most of it. 


— 


[From the Tribune, July 2, 19671 
DECLARATION SIGNERS—TRULY 
“INDEPENDENTS” 

Lately it seems we in America are cele- 
brating the Fourth of July instead of In- 

dependence Day. 

Lately it has been fashionable to deride 
“flag wavers” as right-wing super-patriots 
and if you get a lump in your throat when 
the flag goes by, you're a square. 

Patriots today aren't the same as patriots 
of 1776. 

Ben Franklin, with words like “a penny 
saved is a penny earned” would have no place 
in government because he subscribed to the 
wrong theory about money management. 

Patrick Henry saying “Give me liberty or 
give me death” would be met by crowds of 
university students shouting “Give him 
death!” 

George Washington, forsaking a comfort- 
able plantation life to spend a grueling 
winter at Valley Forge with his rag-tag army 
would have been replaced by a supreme com- 
mander who would tell him that diplomatic 
warfare is preferred to victory and that the 
revolution could be won by “reasoning to- 
gether” with Old King George. 

Paul Revere, merely a silversmith and not 
a university egghead, would have had to 
stay at his forge. He didn’t have security 
clearance to go galloping around the country- 
side, releasing classified information. 

Thomas Jefferson, obviously a member of 
the opposition party of the future, was get- 
ting set to run for office. What right did he 
have to write, “these truths we hold to be 
self-evident”? What did he know about “Life, 
Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness”? 

Lafayette represented a foreign power. 
After all, neither the Colonies nor Britain 
then was sending foreign aid to France. If 
we had been, of course, France probably 
would have taken Britain’s side and the De- 
claration of Independence would have be- 
come a design for wallpaper. 

And, had there been a United Nations, the 
American forces would probably have been 
censured, all 13 colonies would have been 
turned back to England, and the security 
council would have demanded that damages 
be paid for the Boston Tea Party. 

Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, Revere, 
Henry and Lafayette were men of their times, 
not ours. They wouldn't stand a chance to- 
day, because they were squares and flag 
wavers. 

It’s a good thing they were around in 
1776. 


From the Sun-Standard, June 29, 1967] 
OLD GLORY Has A PROUD HERITAGE 


Independence Day is a day for waving 
Old Glory—a day to hold the stars and stripes 
bigh, a day to salute our nation’s flag. How 
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did our national emblem come into being? 
Did Betsy Ross make the first American 
flag? Those searching our history can find 
no factual foundation for this traditional 
story. 

The American Flag consists of thirteen 
horizontal stripes, seven red alternating with 
six white, and in the upper corner near the 
staff, a rectangular field of blue containing 
fifty five-pointed white stars. The stripes 
symbolize the thirteen colonies whick origi- 
nally constituted the United States of 
America; the stars represent the States of 
the Union. In the language of the Conti- 
nental Congress which defined the rymbolic 
meaning of the colors red, white, and blue 
as used in the flag, “White signifies Purity 
and Innocence; Red, Hardiness and Valor; 
Blue signifies Vigilance, Perseverance and 
Justice.” 

The first national standard of the new 
colonies, designed and adopted even before 
the United States itself was formed, was 
known as the Grand Union Flag. It was dis- 
played by General George Washington on 
Prospect Hill, outside of Boston on Jan. 
1, 1776, and was composed of thirteen al- 
ternate red and white stripes with the 
British Union Jack in the upper left corner. 
Washington’s troops carried this flag when 
they drove the British from Boston. 

The Declaration of Independence was 
signed under this flag, which remained our 
standard until June 14, 1777, when the Con- 
tinental Congress adopted the design of the 
Stars and Stripes. At that meeting it was 
resolved that, “the flag of the United States 
shall be thirteen stripes, alternate red and 
white, with a union of thirteen stars of 
white on a blue field, representing a new 
constellation.” Conclusive proof exists to 
support the fact that one Francis Hopkinson, 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence 
designed this flag not Betsy Ross. When it 
was first flown has not been determined. 

The Stars and Stripes remained unchanged 
until Jan. 13, 1794, when Congress voted for 
two stripes and two stars, one each for Ver- 
mont and Kentucky. As new States joined 
the Union they demanded representation in 
the stars and stripes of the flag. This prac- 
tice was followed until April 18, 1818, when 
with fifteen stripes and fifteen stars, Con- 
gress voted that the flag should contain 
thirteen alternate red and white stripes rep- 
resenting the original thirteen states, and 
that a star for each new state should be 
added on July 4, following its admission to 
the Union. The last two stars to be added 
were for Alaska and Hawaii, which achieved 
statehood in 1959. 

In 1912 President William H. Taft issued 
the first executive order of its kind, which 
dealt with the proportions and details of 
the flag since much confusion had arisen 
over the design, size, form, color, arrange- 
ment of the stars and parallelism of the 
stripes. 

The overall width and length of the United 
States flag, known technically as the hoist 
and fly respectively, is fixed in the ratio of 
1:1.9. The thirteen stripes were established 
as being of equal width. The hoist of the 
blue field containing the stars was fixed at 
seven thirteenths of the overall hoist, that 
is, as extending from the top of the flag to 
the bottom of the seventh stripe; and the 
fly of the blue field was fixed at a tiny frac- 
tion over three fourths of the overall hoist. 
The diameter of each star was established 
as a minute fraction under one sixteenth 
of the overall hoist. 

The flag should be displayed on all days 
when the weather permits, especially on New 
Year’s Day, January 1; In tion Day, 
January 20; Lincoln's Birthday, February 12; 
Washington's Birthday, February 22; Easter 
Sunday (variable); Mother's Day, second 
Sunday in May; Armed Forces Day, third 
Saturday in May; Memorial Day, (half staff 
until noon), May 30; Flag Day, June 14; In- 
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dependence Day, July 4; Labor Day, first 
Monday in Sept.; Constitution Day, Sept. 
17; Columbus Day, Oct. 12; Veteran’s Day, 
Nov. 11; Thanksgiving Day, fourth Thursday 
in Nov.; Christmas Day, Dec. 25; and such 
other days as may be proclaimed by the 
President; the birthdays of States (dates of 
admission); and on State holidays. 


Mr. Speaker, at a time when there is 
a deliberate assault on the great prin- 
ciples of our country it is especially 
stimulating to note the true spirit ex- 
hibited at the grassroots level by edito- 
rials such as these. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN THE NA- 
TIONAL HOME OWNERSHIP FOUN- 
DATION ACT AND THE 221(h) PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, more 
than 150 Members of both Houses of the 
Congress, including members from both 
parties, have joined Senator CHARLES H. 
Percy in cosponsoring the National 
Home Ownership Foundation Act. Critics 
of our proposal, while recognizing the 
need to increase homeownership pos- 
sibilities for our lower income citizens, 
have contended that there is nothing in 
the National Home Ownership Founda- 
tion bill that cannot be done under 
existing law, particularly the 221(h) 
program enacted last year. This latter 
program has been described by the Pres- 
ident in his message to Congress on pov- 
erty as a “pilot program.” As recently as 
June 10, 1967, HUD Secretary Robert 
Weaver referred to it as “a demonstra- 
tion and experimental program.” The 
first obvious difference, therefore, is in 
the attitudes toward the potential scope 
of homeownership among lower income 
Americans that the two approaches ex- 
hibit. 

A more detailed comparison between 
National Home Ownership Foundation 
and the section 221(h) program follows 
in the accompanying charts. In general, 
the following should be noted: 

First, the existing program, nearly a 
year old without any funds disbursed, 
relies on the Government to be the regu- 
lator of lending and construction activity, 
with the private sector only a participant. 
National Home Ownership Foundation 
sees Government as the guarantor of a 
private institution, with the private sec- 
tor as the major initiator and developer. 

Second, the present law makes use of 
the Federal Housing Administration in 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. Both FHA and HUD have 
undistinguished bureaucratic reputations 
in the area of aiding lower income hous- 
ing, and both are dedicated to the rental 
approach. National Home Ownership 
Foundation avoids this ossified bureauc- 
racy and relies on private enterprise ef- 
ficiency and expertise. 

Third, the existing law cannot func- 
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tion with its below-market-interest rate 
mortgages without the guarantee that 
Treasury funds will be available to the 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
to purchase the mortgages. That is the 
only way it can keep its interest charge 
low to the potential homebuyer. National 
Home Ownership Foundation, however, 
relies on a direct interest subsidy by the 
Treasury on a market interest rate 
mortgage. There is also no recoverability 
feature in present law for the subsidy 
involved in below-market-interest rate 
mortgage under section 221(h) under 
National Home Ownership Foundation, 
as the income of the homebuyer reaches 
levels where he can pay a more economic 
mortgage payment and interest rate, the 
subsidy is recovered. 

Most importantly, for the same Fed- 
eral budget impact, the National Home 
Ownership Foundation subsidy approach 
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can produce 33 times as many housing 
units. Given present budget difficulties, 
there is no hope for any expansion of 
the present pilot program under 221(h) 
to a significant level of units. And given 
the tremendous leverage per Federal dol- 
lar that is possible under National Home 
Ownership Foundation approach, any 
significant expansion of the existing pilot 
program would be uneconomic, in com- 
parison, under any budget conditions. 

Fourth, the National Home Ownership 
Foundation program can reach families 
at lower income levels than under section 
221(h). Using approved FHA rules, for 
example, under the 221 ch) program’s 
maximum terms, a $4,100 Washington, 
D.C., family of five could afford a $13,895 
mortgage loan. The same loan could be 
assumed, under National Home Owner- 
ship Foundation, by a similar family with 
an income of only $2,820 annually. 
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Finally, a key to acceptance of any 
new program in the rehabilitation and 
construction fields is the expansion of job 
opportunities. Only a program of ade- 
quate size and duration can actually 
place additional workers on the employ- 
ment rolls. The same is true of returns 
for private investment and profitably to 
private enterprise. 

The existing Federal program under 
221 ch) is a $20 million pilot program 
which can produce only 2,000 housing 
units scattered across the country, using 
an average unit cost of $10,000. The Na- 
tional Home Ownership Foundation pro- 
gram, utilizing $2 billion of private in- 
vestment capital has a potential for 
broadscale projects involving 200,000 
such units as a minimum goal. 

I include at this point a detailed anal- 
ysis of the two programs: 


COMPARISON BETWEEN 221(h) AND NATIONAL HOME OWNERSHIP FOUNDATION 


1. Philosophy of Government. 


2. Organization and control. 


3. Interest rate on mortgage. 


4. Interest rate to purchaser of equity 
ownership. 


5. Resale of mortgage in secondary mort- 
gage market. 


6. Source of mortgage funds. 


7. Cost to taxpayers. 


8. Recoverability of subsidy. 


9. Supporting services to local non-profit 
groups and to the prospective home buyer. 


10. Neighborhood involvement. 


11. “Sweat equity” and downpayment, 


12, Income levels served. 


13. Type of housing assisted. 


14. Rehabilitation and new construction. 


SECTION 221(h) 


Government as regulator of lending activi- 
ty and construction; private sector as par- 
ticipant only. 

FHA program, under HUD. Non-profit or- 
ganization at neighborhood level. 


8 per cent, same as 221(d) (3) below market 
rate. 
3 per cent. 


No resale. Below-market-rate interest re- 
quired purchase by FNMA in its special as- 
sistance operations. 

Dependent on FNMA willingness to pur- 
chase any mo e made under program. 
Otherwise private lending institutions will 
not lend with below market rate. 

Money or FNMA to buy 3 per cent mort- 
gages must be borrowed by Treasury at 
higher market rates. Difference is subsidy. 
If FNMA then pools mortgages and sells par- 
ticipation certificates in pool, the difference 
between the 3 per cent mortgage return to 
FNMA and market rate on the PC must be 
made up by Treasury subsidy. 

None. 


None provided in law. Requirements added 
in Regulations. 


Local non-profit corporation may be 
neighborhood oriented, but nothing required 
in law. 


Provides for volunteer work by potential 
home owner with value of labor reflected in 
lower mortgage figure for unit. This does 
not take place of minimum FHA downpay- 
ment of $200, Units can be rented with 
credit towards downpayment on rent with 
option to purchase plan. 

Limited to those who can be served by rent 
supplement program, which in turn is de- 
fined as public level incomes. 


Limited to single family detached, semi- 
detached or row housing. 


Limited to rehabilitation. 


NATIONAL HOME OWNERSHIP FOUNDATION 


Government as guarantor of private insti- 
tution; private sector as major initiator and 
developer. 

No FHA, HUD control, private non-profit 
national corporation chartered by Congress. 
Neighborhood non-profit corporations, coops, 
limited dividend corporations. 

Market interest rate. 


Could range from market interest rate to 
substantially lower figure as determined by 
formula in law, and allocated by Foundation 
(at present as low as 21⁄4 per cent). 

Conventional secondary mortgage market; 
resale possible without dependence on FNMA. 


Sale of $2 billion in guaranteed bonds at 
market rates. Private capital. 


Where necessary, difference between in- 
terest rate paid to mortgage holder by home 
buyer and rate due holder from mortgage 
is met by Treasury. $10 million first year; $30 
million second year; to $60 million maximum 
authorization annually, third year. 


Interest subsidy paid back by home buyer 
when his income reaches moderate income 
levels, or when he sells equity at taxable 
profit. 

Supporting technical, planning, job train- 
ing, budget counseling, etc. services required 
in law. 

First chance for homes and employment 
opportunities must be for neighborhood resi- 
dents. Local non-profit corporation, cooper- 
ative, etc., must have neighborhood involve- 
ment. 

Allows for “sweat equity” labor to cut 
down on cost of owning home to borrower 
in form of larger downpayment. Downpay- 
ment or equivalent to be set by Foundation. 


Mortgage money available to anyone un- 
able to afford and obtain conventional 
financing who shows capability of becoming 
a home owner. Would cover both public 
housing income levels and level immediately 
above that level where shortage of housing 
and mortgage funds also exists. 

Includes single family detached semi- 
detached row housing; also multi-family co- 
operatives and condominiums in recognition 
of core city type of housing supply. 

Applies to both rehabilitated and new con- 
struction housing. 
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15. Tie in with local government. 
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No direct tie-in with local government re- 
quired in law. 
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Requires consultation with Federal, state 
and local public agencies; requires the Foun- 
dation to use existing public pro- 

grams as much as possible; coadjuvant 
eee risk) loans with public agencies; 
“local non-profit housing association” de- 
fined to include public housing. 


AMEND NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON 
THE ARTS AND HUMANITIES ACT 
OF 1965 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rem] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am happy to be able to join with sev- 
eral colleagues in introducing today leg- 
islation to amend the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and Humanities Act of 
1965. 

The amendments proposed, while gen- 
erally of a technical nature, will make 
needed changes in the scope of the 
Foundation’s endeavors and the proce- 
dures under which it operates. 

I believe the Foundation has worked 
creatively in the State of New York and 
throughout the Nation to support and 
encourage artists, authors, playwrights, 
and the members of the dance. 

In addition to grants to a number of 
talented individual New Yorkers in sev- 
eral fields, national organizations based 
in New York City have also received as- 
sistance from the National Endowment 
for the Arts. For example, the Academy 
of American Poets received a matching 
grant to launch a lecture series entitled 
“Dialogs on the Art of Poetry,” for high 
school teachers. 

The American Lyric Theater Work- 
shop received a grant to create a special 
theater laboratory for professional 
actors, writers, musicians, and dancers, 
under the direction of Jerome Robbins. 
The Educational Broadcasting Corp. re- 
ceived a matching grant under a pro- 

gram to enable educational stations 
throughout the country to provide addi- 
tional programing in various art fields. 
Other grants indicative of the diversity 
and crectivity of the Foundation’s en- 
deavors went to the American Play- 
wright Theater, the New York City 
Opera Co., the New York Shakespeare 
Festival, and the New York State Coun- 
cil on the Arts—the first State arts 
council. , 

The National Endowment for the 
Humanities has supported as well numer- 
ous individual and institutional projects 
with financial assistance for research 
and publications, educational, and special 
projects, and fellowships and stipends 
in many areas of intellectual and 
creative endeavor. 

This range of work gives earnest of 
our concern at the national level for the 
arts, and we should, in my judgment, 
continue to fully support the efforts of 
the Foundation. 

To this end, the amendments proposed 
in this legislation will make important 
changes in the procedures of the Foun- 


dation while continuing that artistic 
freedom and independence from Govern- 
ment control or direction that is vital for 
full and free development of creative en- 
deavors. I think that the Congress must 
take especial care that, whatever the 
nature of the amendments ultimately 
adopted, we do not attempt to legislate 
standards for projects supported by the 
Foundation. The role of the critic and the 
judge should be left to Roger Stevens 
and Dr. Barnaby Keeney, and to their 
distinguished councils. 

Five significant amendments are con- 
templated in this legislation. First, the 
definition of the term “workshop” in 
section 3(f) of the act would be amended 
to include workshops in the humanities 
as well as those in the arts. 

Second, changes in sections 5(c) and 
5(f) of the act would permit the National 
Endowment for the Arts to enter into 
contracts as well as award grants. Fur- 
ther, the endowment could, under this 
amendment, provide assistance to a 
group for a survey in the arts without re- 
quiring the group to match the Federal 
contribution. This change could be par- 
ticularly valuable for new arts organiza- 
tions which do not yet have the facilities 
or personnel for matching fund solicita- 
tion. 

Third, section 5(h)(5) would be 
amended to permit the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts to use any amounts 
remaining after grants are made to the 
States for further program activities. It 
is contemplated that such funds could 
be used to make grants to groups within 
States or to support regional activities 
among several States. 

Fourth, changes are proposed in the 
duties of the National Council on the 
Arts and the National Council on the 
Humanities. Under present law, each 
council must make a recommendation on 
every application submitted to the En- 
dowment before the Chairman may ap- 
prove or disapprove the application. This 
procedure, given the large volume of ap- 
plications and the relative infrequency 
of Council meetings, is not in the best 
interest of efficient operation. Thus, it is 
suggested that a Council recommenda- 
tion not be required where the Chairman 
intends to disapprove an application and 
that each Council be authorized to waive 
the application review requirement in 
favor of the Endowment Chairman con- 
cerned under such circumstances and 
with such restrictions as the Council may 
choose to include. 

Fifth, amendments are suggested to 
permit more discretion with respect to 
the matching of restricted gifts with 
funds provided ur. der section 11(b). At 
present, only unrestricted gifts may be 
matched, a requirement which has cur- 
tailed the opportunity for obtaining gifts. 

Finally, open-ended authorizations are 
recommended, beginning in fiscal year 
1969, in order to accommodate the in- 


creasing number of applications. Open- 

ended authorizations will also permit 

more flexibility in allotting funds to the 

different categories of assistance, as de- 

. and budgetary considerations will 
ow. 


RESPONSIBLE DISSENT OR CALCU- 
LATED TREASON 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable EDwWwI x E. Wrs, chairman 
of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, has compiled a valuable, 
short, foreword to the committee’s an- 
nual report for 1966, which points out 
the damage that is being done to our Na- 
tion’s efforts in Vietnam by antiwar pro- 
testors who have fallen prey to the Com- 
munist’s “big lie.” 

There is no doubt that many of the 
protests against the war are inspired, 
organized, led, and promoted by Com- 
munists in the United States. These facts 
were well publicized in the committee's 
recent Vietnam Week report, But little 
attention is given to the effects these 
actions have upon Communists in Viet- 
nam and those outside Vietnam who are 
the suppliers of the war. 

Chairman WII LIS points out a state- 
ment by Gen. William Westmoreland 
which shows the significant achieve- 
ments of antiwar protestors. 

Mr. WILLIS states: 

General Westmoreland had no doubt about 
the ability of the United States to defeat its 
enemy on the military front. His only real 
concern was the enemy attack on his rear 
a Communist victory on the political, prop- 
aganda, and psychological warfare fronts, 
particularly in the United States, which 
could rob this country of victory even 
though it won every battle in Vietnam. 


This statement of General Westmore- 
land’s beliefs followed from his hesita- 
tion to find North Vietnamese General 
Giap wrong on two of seven reasons why 
the Communists would win the war. 
These were, as stated in the foreword: 

Glap's belief that the Communists would 
win because of increased pressure on the 
United States from other nations and be- 
cause “pressure against the war is growing 
in the United States.” The latter, General 
Westmoreland said, is “the central consid- 
eration.” 


It would indeed be ironic if those who 
profess so vehemently a desire for an 
end to the war, regardless of the terms 
or losses to the free world, would actually 
be prolonging this conflict by giving the 
Communists a hope against all hope. 
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This, however, may be the case, as 
General Westmoreland’s statements tend 
to indicate. Add to this a statement, re- 
ported in the New York Times of June 
19, 1967, of Gen. Lewis W. Walt: 

General Walt ... said today that the North 
Vietmamese believed that if they held out 
long enough and caused enough American 
casualties, “the people here in the states 
will give up and pull out.” 

General Walt said that he had found out, 
from talking with prisoners and defectors, 
why the Vietcong and the North Vietnamese 
kept fighting in spite of heavy military 
losses. “They realize that they cannot win 
this war militarily, but they believe they 
can win it politically and psychologically, 
back here in the United States,” the general 
said. 


And if these sources are insufficient, 
the North Vietnamese themselves print 
glowing reports of antiwar activities in 
the United States. 

Vietnam Courier, which calls itself an 
information weekly, and lists as its ad- 
dress, 46 Tran Hung Cao Street, Hanoi, 
carried in the April 10 edition a long ar- 
ticle entitled American People’s Grow- 
ing Opposition to L.B.J.’s Vietnam War.” 
The article goes on for many column 
inches citing the actions of draft card 
burners, the antiwar activities of in- 
tellectuals, student groups and so forth, 
including, National Coordinating Com- 
mittee to End the War in Vietnam, Youth 
Against War and Fascism, Students for 
a Democratic Society, Student Nonvio- 
lent Coordinating Committee, Du Bois 
Clubs, Robert Lowell, Staughton Lynd, 
M. S. Arnoni, the Mississippi Freedom 
Democratic Party, Arthur Miller, and 
other groups or persons or movements 
which are, knowingly or unknowingly, 
aiding the Communist position. 

The statement of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS] sets the actions 
of these groups and persons in detailed 
relief and provides yet another call for 
all Americans to assume the responsi- 
bility of searching out the truth about 
anti-Vietnam stands. I include it in the 
Recorp at this point for the use of oth- 
ers who might not have seen it: 
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The Chinese Communist “Song of the 
Guerrillas” was also known by a title that 
sounds ludicrous to the average American, 
“Go to the Rear of the Enemy and Give Him 
a Kick in the Pants.” 

The message and this alternate title of the 
“Song of the Guerrillas” illustrate the strat- 
egy the Communists are using against the 
United States today, the strategy they always 
use when engaged in armed conflict with 
any enemy. 

Communists do not fight purely military 
engagements. They believe in, and practice, 
the concept of total war. They fight not only 
on the battlefields but on all fronts. They use 
psychological and political means, propa- 
ganda, subversion, economics, the arts—every 
conceivable weapon—to attack, undermine, 
and weaken their military opponent from the 
rear. 

Moscow, Peking, and Hanoi have a direct 
hand in the war the United States is fighting 
against the forces of international commu- 
nism in Vietnam today. They are openly pro- 
viding military equipment, munitions and 
other forms of material assistance to the Viet 
Cong. 

This direct aid from Hanoi and the two 
most powerful Communist nations on earth, 
however, is not the limit of outside Commu- 
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nist participation in the war in South Viet- 
nam. Communist nations and organizations 
which are not sending direct material assist- 
ance to the Viet Cong, as Moscow, Hanol, and 
Peking are doing, are giving aid on the im- 
portant nonmilitary fronts mentioned above, 
They are doing this by waging intense po- 
litical and psychological warfare against the 
United States and in behalf of the Viet Cong. 
The effectiveness of the warfare they have 
been conducting has been demonstrated on 
numerous occasions during the last few years 
by the hostile demonstrations that have 
greeted top officials of the United States when 
they have visited foreign countries. 

Addressing a White House luncheon on 
April 28, 1967, General Westmoreland, com- 
mander of our military forces in Vietnam, 
revealed that a year earlier General Giap, 
the military leader of North Vietnam, had 
listed seven reasons why he believed the 
Communists would eventually win the war in 
Vietnam. General Westmoreland added that 
he thought Giap’s reasons comprised “a very 
intelligent assessment“ of US. problems in 
Vietnam. 

General Westmoreland then cited facts to 
prove that General Giap was wrong on five 
of his seven reasons. He hesitated to find the 
Communist military leader in error on only 
two points—Giap’s belief that the Commu- 
nists would win because of increased pres- 
sure on the United States from other nations 
and because “pressure against the war is 
growing in the United States.” The latter, 
General Westmoreland said, is “the central 
consideration.” 

General Westmoreland, in other words, had 
no doubt about the ability of the United 
States to defeat its enemy on the military 
front. His only real concern was the enemy 
attack on his rear—a Communist victory on 
the political, propaganda, and psychological 
warfare fronts, particularly in the United 
States, which could rob this country of vic- 
tory even though it won every battle in 
Vietnam. 

There is little reason to doubt the validity 
of General Westmoreland’s judgment and 
concern. The Communists have made it clear 
that, in their efforts to win in Vietnam, they 
are pinning their hopes largely on the non- 
military phases of the struggle. 

What is the Communist aim as regards the 
war in Vietnam and, more importantly, how 
do they hope to achieve their aim? 

The New Draft Program of the U.S. Com- 
munist Party (1966) states: “The supreme 
challenge of the moment * * is to halt U.S. 
aggression, to end U.S. military occupation 
of South Vietnam * *.” 

U.S. Communist Party leader Guss Hall 
told the delegates to the 18th National Con- 
vention of the party, held in New York City 
in June 1966: We cannot rest until the last 
piece of U.S. military equipment, the last 
warship, the last plane, the last unit of mili- 
tary personnel has been removed from the 
soil of Vietnam 

These two statements echo the world Com- 
munist line, Communists everywhere have 
been saying the same thing for several years. 

How do the Communists hope to achieve 
their above-quoted aim? 

A recent issue of the Communist Party’s 
official newspaper, The Worker, spelled out 
their strategy for victory. Referring to the 
war in Vietnam, it said: 

“The war will come to an end when it be- 
comes untenable for the [U.S.] ruling class. 
This will occur when inability to win the 
war on the battlefield is coupled with such 
mass opposition and resistance at home that 
the only alternative is a reversal of course. 
* + ©” [Emphasis added.] 

It is significant that the Communist Party 
did not claim in this statement that North 
Vietnam and the Viet Cong can actually in- 
flict a military defeat on the United States. 
On the contrary, it emphasized that the 
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nonmilitary phase of the struggle, particu- 
larly as it is conducted within the United 
States, is the key to Communist victory. In 
doing so, it spotlighted the vital role the 
U.S. Communist Party has to play in the 
Vietnam war. 

How well are the U.S. Communists carry- 
ing out their assignment of undermining 
our military forces in Vietnam by attacking 
them from the rear—on the homefront? 

Henry Winston, a longtime party leader, 
led the delegation of U.S. Communist Party 
members who attended the 23d Congress of 
the Soviet Communist Party in Moscow last 
year. In his address to the congress, Winston 
assured the assembled Soviet Reds that “the 
Communist Party of the USA, gives its sup- 
port to, and participates in, the building of 
the broadest unity of all strata to stop the 
war in Vietnam, * * *” 

In his message to the 23d Soviet Party 
Congress, U.S. party boss Gus Hall said that 
in the United States various “forms of 
struggle” are “challenging U.S. aggression in 
Vietnam.” Spelling out the forms of struggle, 
he listed the following“ parades, demon- 
stratlons, mass meetings, picket lines, dele- 
gations, petitions, public hearings, polls, 
teach-ins, read-ins, television, radio, and 
many others. * * *” 

Never before while the United States has 
been engaged in war have there been so 
many and such varied antiwar demonstra- 
tions and protests within its borders. It 
would be untrue to say that each and every 
one of these demonstrations has been orga- 
nized by Communists. Despite this, it is a 
fact that the Communist Party, U.S.A., and 
other Communist organizations and their ad- 
herents have been importantly involved in 
the great majority of them and have been 
the originating and guiding force in the 
major demonstrations. 

Clearly, the Communists are doing their 
sabotage job well. Moreover, the recent cal- 
culated and concentrated Communist effort 
to tie the war in Vietmam to the inflam- 
matory civil rights issue is reason to believe 
that the Communists now aim to promote 
other than peaceful demonstrations against 
the war. It is evidence that they are trying 
to put into effect a defeat-the-U.S. strategy 
outlined in the past by Gus Hall. 

Writing in an international Communist 
journal about 7 years ago, Hall rejoiced in 
the fact that (in the Communist view) the 
balance of world power had been so altered 
that the Communists could now defeat the 
United States without a world war. He 
pointed out, however, that this “would not 
happen automatically” and though the de- 
feat of the United States did not require a 
world war, it could not be achieved “without 
mass actions.” 

What did he mean by this? 

To illustrate what he meant, he referred 
to developments in South Korea, Cuba, Tur- 
key, and the Congo where incidents char- 
acterized by mob violence or armed revolu- 
tionary uprising had taken place. He also 
stated that, in considering the possibilities 
of bringing about the downfall of the United 
States, the recent “heroic struggle” against 
U.S. imperialism in Japan was a good exam- 
ple to study.” This was a direct reference to 
the massive demonstrations, characterized 
by widespread violence, which had toppled 
the regime of pro-U.S. Premier Kishi and 
had forced President Eisenhower to call off 
his visit to Japan planned for June 1960. 

The Communists in the United States alone 
do not have the numbers to constitute “such 
mass opposition and resistance” that our 
Government will be forced to reverse its Viet- 
nam policy. To succeed in creating the im- 
pression of such opposition, therefore, they 
must get others to do their work for them. 
If they can also incite them to violence, so 
much the better. 

How are they going about doing this? 
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By large-scale, organized dissemination of 
lies, falsehoods, half-truths, and distortions 
about the war in Vietnam; about why the 
United States is fighting there, how it is 
fighting there, and its aim in fighting there. 

They are counting on winning the required 
numbers of aroused followers, and thus their 
homefront war against this country, by mas- 
sive use of the weapon totalitarians have 
traditionally used to achieve their ends—the 
big lie technique, the constant repetition of 
falsehoods until they finally gain credence. 

Numerous Communist organizations in this 
country have distributed millions of words 
completely distorting the reality of the war 
in Vietnam and all matters related to it. 

By this massive propaganda attack on the 
homefront—the rear of our military forces in 
Vietnam—the Communists have made every 
American citizen a combatant in the war. 
They have imposed on each of us the same 
obligation to fight the enemies of our coun- 
try as our troops in Vietnam have. They have 
also made it clear that the war is being 
fought not only in Vietnam, but that enemy 
forces are operating in this country as well. 

Widespread dissemination of the truth 
about Vietnam, combined with revelation of 
the lies the Communists are telling about the 
war and why they are telling them, is the 
only thing that can defeat the U.S. Commu- 
nists’ effort to confirm General Giap's belief 
that fifth column operations here at home 
can ultimately defeat our forces in Vietnam. 

Over 10,000 men have already given their 
lives for the United States in Vietnam. The 
least we on the homefront can do is to so 
thoroughly inform ourselves about the facts 
and issues that not only will we not be taken 
in by the Communist lies and distortions, but 
that we will be able to keep others from fall- 
ing for them as well. This requires some effort 
and sacrifice, but very little compared to what 
is required of those in our military services 
and certainly no more than every citizen owes 
his country. 

We cannot afford to underestimate the im- 
portance of the domestic front in this war 
and the kind of enemy we face on it. Propa- 
ganda warfare has been a vital factor in some 
past Communist victories. As regards the 
enemy we face, his nature was spelled out for 
us by the Communist playwright Berthold 
Brecht when, in his play, “Die Massnahme,” 
he pictured the ideal Communist in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Who fights for Communism must be able 
to fight and not to fight, to say the truth 
and not to say the truth, to render and to 
deny service, to keep a promise and to break 
a promise, to go into danger and to avoid 

, to be known and to be unknown. 
Who fights for Communism has of all the 
virtues only one: that he fights for Com- 
munism.” 

The Communists in the United States, at- 
tacking the rear of our Armed Forces, are 
fighting as dirty and unprincipled a war on 
the propaganda front as the Viet Cong are 
on the military front. In fighting them on 
the homefront, however, we, as Americans, 
can no more adopt the completely unprin- 
cipled practices of the “ideal” Communist as 
spelled out by Brecht than our military 
forces in Vietnam can in fighting on the 
military front. 

As Americans, however, we are challenged 
to demonstrate to the world that both the 
American ideal and the ideal American are 
far superior to their Communist counter- 
parts and that they will prevail here as well 
as in Vietnam. 

We are also challenged to distinguish 
sharply between honest and responsible dis- 
sent and calculated treason which mas- 
querades as dissent—so that we may protect 
the former and destroy the latter. 

Carefully contrived falsehoods, spread by 
plan from one end of the country to the 
other on a massive scale in a concerted ef- 
fort to injure the United States and promote 
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hostile foreign powers, is not dissent. It is 
treasonous conspiracy. 

Further, those who exercise their consti- 
tutionally protected right of dissent must 
face the fact that it does not include any 
right to spread Communist-concocted lies 
about this country or to collaborate with the 
Communist enemies of the United States, 
domestic or foreign, To do this is a stab in 
the back, to betray here at home, all those 
who are fighting—and those who have died 
on the military front in Vietnam. 

Epwin E. WILLIS, 
Chairman. 


CRAMER AMENDMENT ESSENTIAL 
TO PREVENT FEDERAL CONTROL 
OF DEVELOPMENT AND PLANNING 
IN METROPOLITAN AREAS AND TO 
STOP FORCED METRO GOVERN- 
MENT 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. CRAMER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues are well informed as to my efforts 
to prevent the implementation of section 
204 of last year’s Demonstration Cities 
Act, which would withhold Federal funds 
in numerous grant-in-aid programs in 
order to force metro government through 
federally dictated regional planning 
agencies. As you know, the House adopted 
my amendment to the independent of- 
fices-HUD appropriations bill specifically 
denying the use of funds for the admin- 
istration and implementation of this 
section. 

This appropriations bill, carrying my 
amendment, is now before the Senate 
subcommittee and I would urge my col- 
leagues in the House to join me in bring- 
ing to the Senators’ attention the impor- 
tance of this amendment and the seri- 
ousness of the consequences to all ma- 
jor cities and metropolitan areas 
throughout the United States should the 
Senate fail to join the House in approv- 
ing my amendment. 

I submit herewith an article on this 
subject which appeared in the May 12 
Pittsfield, Mass., paper. This article 
points up further the little publicized ef- 
fect implementation of section 204 will 
have and I hope it will assist in focusing 
attention both on the scope and impact 
of the section, as well as in reemphasiz- 
ing the urgent need for enactment of my 
amendment to the appropriations bill to 
prevent the implementation of this pro- 
gram at this time. I hope that by pre- 
venting the implementation of section 
204, the way will be paved for eventual 
repeal of the authorizing legislation. 

The following article is submitted in 
the hope it will add to my colleagues’ un- 
derstanding of this situation and I 
therefore respectfully submit it for their 
interest and information. 

REGIONAL PLANNING UNITS DESIGNATED 
To REVIEW FEDERAL AID APPLICATIONS 
(By Grier Horner) 

Starting in July Pittsfield and all other 
U.S. cities of more than 50,000 may be 
forced to submit their applications for most 
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types of federal aid to regional planning 
agencies for review. 

But enforcing the little-publicized July 1 
deadline might jeopardize funding for the 
many cities where regional planning boards 
have not been formed. Therefore, the John- 
son administration is expected to propose a 
one-year extension of the effective date. 

Pittsfield and almost every other city in 
the New York-New England region, however, 
should be safe even if the extension isn't 
granted, according to a highly placed official 
in the federal Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD). 

Only one city in that Northeastern region, 
the official said, is without an area-wide 
planning agency. 

BCPC IN LINE 


The agency that will presumably be ap- 
proved to review Pittsfield aid applications is 
the Berkshire County Planning Commission 
(BCPC). 

If it is designated, it will not have an ac- 
tual veto over Pittsfleld's plans. However, it 
will have the power to recommend whether 
or not the various federal agencies should 
grant aid to most local projects. 

Among the many types of applications that 
would have to be submitted to the BCPC are 
those for open space land programs, water 
and sewer facilities, mass transportation, 
river basin pollution control, highway land- 
scaping, highway development, airport plan- 
ning and construction, soil and water con- 
servation loans, and construction of hospi- 
tals, mental health centers and libraries. 

The point of channeling the applications 
through an areawide planning agency is to 
coordinate a city’s planning with that of its 
surrounding communities. The section (204) 
was inserted in the administration's 1966 
model cities measure by its floor manager, 
Sen. Edmund S. Muskie, D-Maine. 

A Republican staff member of the House 
Banking and Currency committee, which has 
jurisdiction over urban affairs, told The 
Eagle the section has “set a monster in 
motion.” 

“I don’t think too many states or locali- 
ties are aware of its existence,” he said. 

Some Republicans feel the provision is 
changing the course of local government by 
stripping cities of control over their destiny. 

A Congressional Quarterly fact sheet says 
the section’s provisions have caused “a severe 
legal tangle.” According to the publication 
one source of confusion is that the section 
“does not stipulate what steps will be taken 
if local officials bypass the review.” Another 
problem it cites is administrative slowness 
by the Budget Bureau in implementing the 
section. 

If an effort is made to extend the deadline 
to July 1, 1968 it will take the form of an 
amendment to the housing bill still in the 
House Banking and Currency Committee. 

A Democratic staff member of that com- 
mittee said such a move would be made if it 
is determined the July 1 deadline will create 
trouble for too many cities. 


A JOURNALIST LOOKS AT VIETNAM 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. DEVINE] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr.. Speaker, a highly 
respected journalist, businessman, and 
community leader, A. Monroe Court- 
right, visited Vietnam, and wrote an out- 
standing article which I commend to the 
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attention of the Members of Congress 
and the public generally: 


A JOURNALIST Looks AT VIETNAM—Fimst HAND 
IMPRESSIONS ON A TRIP TO THE Far East 
(By A. Monroe Courtright) 

A. Monroe Courtright, 40, publisher of the 
Westerville, Ohio, Public Opinion and a 
member of the Air Force for four years 
during World War II, was one of a group of 
editors and publishers who traveled to the 
Orient in the spring to “examine the military 
position of the U.S. in the Far East.” The trip 
was made with the co-operation of the De- 
fense Department, although the men paid 
their own way. 


NO WAR JUSTIFIED 


No war, in my opinion, can ever be ration- 
alized effectively as a “just” war and certainly 
the Vietnam War is no exception. However, 
after a month’s tour of the Far East with 
26 other men from newspapers, radio and 
television stations in 17 different States, I 
am convinced that the policy the United 
States is pursuing in Vietnam is as justified 
as that in any war in which this country has 
ever participated. 

And in view of the fact that the menace 
of communism, under the leadership of the 
U.S.S.R. and Red China, is such a threat as it 
is in the world today, I’m not sure but that 
what we're trying to do in Vietnam isn't even 
more important than past wars, insofar as 
this country’s—and the world’s—future is 
concerned. 


FAR EASTERN COUNTRIES THANKFUL TO THE 
UNITED STATES 

Strangely enough, I, and the rest of the 
men in our group, came to this conclusion 
not because of being in Vietnam, but as the 
result of meeting and talking with the of- 
ficials and people of Taiwan (Formosa), 
South Korea, Thailand and the Philippines. 
Without exception, they expressed to us their 
thanks for what America has done and is 
doing in Vietnam, in order to assure that the 
smaller countries of the Far East can deter- 
mine their own destinies. 

As the Foreign Minister of Thailand, 
Thanat Khoman, said to me, “Until the 
United States took a definite stand in Viet- 
nam, all of the smaller countries in the Far 
East were concerned greatly about the com- 
munist menace of Red China—how we can 
maintain our freedom and determine our 
own destiny is our paramount interest and 
concern and we feared for our ability to do it. 
However, when your great country showed 
that it would stand beside us to repel com- 
munism, we took hope, and today we no 
longer fear Red China and we are more than 
willing to add our resources and our co- 
operation to those who defend freedom.” 

He went on to add that an indirect result 
of the United States’ stand in Vietnam was 
to be seen in Indonesia, where the forces 
opposing communism rose up and purged 
the country of the Red threat, fairly sure 
that Red China would not, in view of the 
U.S. action in Vietnam, send in “volunteers” 
to put down the revolt and sustain the 
communist-dominated Sukarno government. 


A DIFFERENT KIND OF WAR 


A visit to Vietnam makes it rather clear 
as to why we are fighting a war there, but 
the war itself is something else again, since 
in all of our history, America has never 
fought a war such as is going on in Vietnam. 
In all our prior conflicts, we have identified 
our enemy forces, sought them out and de- 
stroyed them in order to bring about victory. 

It’s not that easy in Vietnam, since there 
are four important phases of the war, all 
of which must succeed if victory is to be 
achieved there and a permanent peace is to 
be brought to the country. They are: 

(1) The battle against the regular North 
Vietnamese or main forces,” 

(2) The struggle against the Viet Cong, 
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(3) The success of the Chieu Hoi or “Open 
Arms” program whereby the Viet Cong are 
encouraged to desert the communist forces 
and come over to the government’s side, and 

(4) The success of the pacification program 
and the bringing of security to the villages 
now dominated by Viet Cong terrorism. 

Without exception, American officials, from 
General William Westmoreland on down, are 
convinced that the only way to solve the 
Vietnam situation is to work through the 
Vietnamese people themselves We, meaning 
the United States, could occupy the country, 
but it would take double and perhaps triple 
the men now there to do it, and nothing 
would be gained, in the long run, 

This reasoning is simple and it boils down 
to the primary reason we are in Vietnam 
today—we are there because this nation feels 
that any other nation, regardless of size, 
should be allowed to determine its own des- 
tiny. South Vietnam has asked us to help 
it remain free and we are furnishing that 
help. To pull out before this objective has 
been accomplished would be disastrous to 
the whole Far East situation, and ultimately 
would reflect on the stature and security of 
the United States itself. 


AN EVEN GREATER PROBLEM 


While seeing the Vietnam war, first-hand, 
opened our eyes to a lot of misconceptions 
we held before visiting the country, our eyes 
were also opened to another problem in the 
Par East, which if not solved, will cause the 
world far more trouble and problems than 
is now caused by the war in Vietnam. It may 
be summed up by three words—too many 
people. 

The average American has no conception 
of the misery and poverty the people in the 
Far Eastern countries endure. The worst 
slums in our cities would be paradise to mil- 
lions of people living—“existing” is a better 
word—in shacks or in no houses at all in 
these countries. 

During the trip I spent four days with Dr. 
and Mrs. Norman H. Dohn in Manila, where 
he is connected with the American Embassy 
as a United States Information Officer. Norm 
showed me the results of the population 
explosion in the Philippines and it was hard 
for me to realize that human beings exist 
under such conditions, 


TO FEED THE HUNGRY 


Fortunately, the United States is earnestly 
trying to do something to improve the situa- 
tion, one of the most oustanding endeavors 
being the International Rice Institute, about 
30 miles from Manila, where Americans are 
revolutionizing the rice industry. (The Insti- 
tute is headed by Dr. Richard Bradfield). I 
was amazed to learn that for hundreds of 
years, Oriental farmers have been growing 
rice and losing from 50 to 90 percent of their 
crop, simply because the stalks were too weak 
and the ripened grain caused them to bend 
over and drop the rice into the water of the 
rice paddies. 

In a little more than three years, Ameri- 
can scientists at the Rice Institute have 
come up with the simple solution of develop- 
ing a rice plant with a stronger stalk, which 
will increase rice production a great deal in 
future years. Unfortunately the increased 
production will not nearly satisfy the hunger 
of the millions of additional mouths to feed, 
unless the present high birth rate is 
curtailed. 

Probably the biggest personal thrill that 
I got out of the trip was a sense of pride in 
America—its aims and accomplishments in 
trying to help the world be a better place 
for all people—and a sense of thankfulness 
to God that I was privileged to have been 
born in this country in the first place. In 
short, it takes a trip of this sort to make an 
American appreciate the blessings we have— 
I only wish that all Americans could take 
a similar trip. 


July 10, 1967 


“OEO’S WORK IS REALLY JUST 
BEGINNING” 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. BUTTON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, on June 
14 a group of businessmen from across 
the country, who work closely with local 
community action programs, held a 
meeting in Washington to exchange 
views, reflect constructive criticism, and 
present their proposals on community 
action programs. More than 50 business- 
men, all of whom serve on local coun- 
cils of community action programs, at- 
tended the meeting, and at the close of 
the session a resolution was presented 
and unanimously adopted. Since I am 
sure many of my colleagues are inter- 
ested in what business leaders have to 
say about community action programs, 
with unanimous consent I insert the res- 
olution at this point in the RECORD: 


A Resolution to the Congress of the United 
States Passed Unanimously by the Com- 
munity Action Sub-committee of the Busi- 
ness Leadership Advisory Council Chaired 
by Ralph M. Besse, Chairman, Cleveland Elec- 
tric Nluminating Company: 

“Whereas those in attendance at this meet- 
ing are representatives of a variety of busi- 
ness interests throughout the Nation; 

“And whereas we are actively engaged in 
the War on Poverty through service on Com- 
munity Action boards and through private 
efforts to alleviate poverty in our own com- 
munities; 

“And whereas we are vitally interested in 
the continued success of the Community 
Action Program; 

“We therefore strongly recommend: 

“(1) that the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, whose work is really just beginning, 
remain intact and that it be the central or- 
ganization to lead the efforts in the War on 
Poverty. 

“(2) that the funds recommended in the 
President’s message to Congress for the 
Office of Economic Opportunity effort for the 
coming year be passed by Congress. 

“(3) that this include the maximum 
amount of versatile funds for Community 
Action.” 


Mr. Speaker, local leaders in business 
are important factors in the formation 
and support of all antipoverty projects. 
It is gratifying, that businessmen 
throughout the country, and in sizable 
numbers, have responded to the chal- 
lenge of our national consciousness by 
involving themselves directly with com- 
munity action programs, which, all of 
my distinguished colleagues know, are 
central to the war on poverty. 

Back a few years, many business lead- 
ers, along with others, were doubtful that 
poverty really existed, but when the 
facts about deprivation in America began 
to surface, experts in the field of busi- 
ness—trained with expertise in market- 
ing and sales problems—realized that 
this Nation with the greatest distribu- 
tion system of goods and services had 
never bothered to create delivery systems 
to reach one-fifth of its people. America’s 
35 million poor. 
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Since that time, Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to say, our country’s business lead- 
ers, both with local and national respon- 
sibilities, have attempted to meet this 
exciting and rewarding challenge. Strong 
support from all sectors of American 
business have now urged continuation, 
and in some cases expansion, of many 
of the OEO initiated programs—pro- 
grams that for the first time have at- 
tempted to meet squarely the root causes 
of poverty. 

Businessmen, such as those gentlemen 
who met here recently, have helped in 
the design and organization of war on 
poverty programs since OEO was created 
with the mandate from Congress “to 
eliminate the paradox of poverty in the 
midst of plenty in this Nation.” Sixty of 
these men now serve on the Business 
Leadership Advisory Council. Men like 
Walker Cisler, chairman of Detroit Edi- 
son; Marion Folsom, of Eastman Kodak; 
Edgar Kaiser, of Kaiser Industries; Ger- 
ald Phillippe, chairman of General Elec- 
tric. 

Out of this committee of distinguished 
business leadership have come practical 
proposals such as the recent “Success 
Insurance” plan, which will make it pos- 
sible for smaller businesses across the 
country to participate in programs 
which will train hard-core unemploy- 
ables and guarantee the employer that 
his investment will be returned. Inci- 
dently, the first grant funding a “Suc- 
cess Insurance” plan was approved just 
this past Friday. 

Business leaders, I believe, see the 
value of their participation in these 
programs. Tex Thornton, president of 
Litton Industries, put it well when he 
said: 

In terms of the economic benefit and in 
terms of savings in the cost of relief, crime 
and institutional care, there is very much 
in it for us as businessmen. 


Other major business organizations 
involved in the poverty effort, to name 
just a few, are Westinghouse, I. T. & T., 
Brunswick Corp., RCA, and IBM. This is 
as it should be, for there is certainly 
plenty of work to be done. 

Business leaders know that one-fifth 
of a nation is too rich a resource to lie 
fallow. They know that by raising the 
living standards of the poor their de- 
pendency on welfare can be lessened or 
done away with completely. 

Additionally, many major profes- 
sional, civic, educational and religious 
organizations have reacted favorably to 
OEO initiated programs. 

The American Bar Association has 
strongly endorsed the OEO legal services 
program. 

Leading officials of the American 
Medical Association have endorsed 
neighborhood health centers, federally 
funded. 

The U.S. Conference of Mayors has 
urged the continuing and strengthen- 
ing of community action. 

The National Education Association 
has endorsed the Job Corps. 

The National Congress of PTA’s has 
issued a resolution commending 
VISTA—the domestic Peace Corps. 

Our Nation’s younger civic leaders are 
responding too, and are well represented 
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in the millions of American volunteers 
in the war on poverty. This was evi- 
denced recently by Mr. Bill Suttle, presi- 
dent of the U.S. Jaycees, who said that 
OEO’s objectives of alleviating poverty, 
suffering, ignorance, and blight while 
building a greater America—through 
the resources of local community action 
is fully consistent with the Jaycee ob- 
jectives of “personal growth through 
civic involvement.” 

One of the particular areas of OEO 
activity praised by Mr. Suttle was the 
attempt to provide job opportunities for 
all Americans. He said the Jaycees placed 
emphasis on the need to make productive 
taxpayers out of potential welfare recip- 
ients. He also promised to contact local 
Jaycee officers in selected cities around 
the country, asking them to work with 
leaders of locally established OEO com- 
munity action agencies. 

Mr. Speaker, this kind of broad-based 
support for all the new programs created 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity is 
heartening. More than that, it is solid 
proof that OEO is recognized as the one 
Federal agency which serves as the 
spokesman for the poor in government. 
Only half the size of the Small Business 
Administration, OEO provides the cen- 
tral command post for the Nation’s ef- 
fort to win a war against all the causes 
of poverty. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also pleased to note, 
that many distinguished colleagues on 
my side of the aisle have already indi- 
cated the need for more money next year 
for the war on poverty, and, in fact, have 
gone on record favoring the continua- 
tion of each of the programs initiated by 
OEO. 

Like the businessmen, Mr. Speaker, 
who took time out of their tight sched- 
ules to attend the June 14 conference 
referred to earlier, I, too, believe OEO’s 
“work is really just beginning.” 


A NEW LOOK AT VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Morse] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I sincerely regret that the dis- 
tinguished majority leader has left the 
floor of the Chamber. As I said earlier, I 
was pleased that he took the time to re- 
spond to an address that had not yet 
been delivered on the floor of the House, 
and I am grateful, as my colleagues are, 
for the qualified endorsement which the 
distinguished majority leader, speaking I 
presume, for the administration, made to 
the proposal that I shall set forth now 
on behalf of several of my colleagues on 
the minority side—the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. DRLLENRACK I, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Escu], the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Horton], 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Marias !, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Mosuer], the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. ScHWEIKER], and the gentle- 
man from Vermont [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

I would also like to call the attention 
of the majority leader to the fact that 
my colleagues and I, who have worked 
on this proposal for several months, have 
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already—in a spirit of what I deem to be 
responsible concern—made our proposal 
available to the administration several 
weeks ago. 

It is disturbing to us that the recent 
public discussion of the war in Vietnam 
has polarized into rigidly opposing sides, 
the one urging military escalation in the 
hope of a quick settlement of the war, 
the other urging total withdrawal or 
complete cessation of bombing in the 
north as the only key to peace. Both of 
these points of view, in our judgment, 
reflect their advocates’ lack of under- 
standing of the nature of limited war. 
In addition, they are essentially negative 
and do not offer any positive approach 
ra 2 85 tragic problems of Southeast 

What both sets of critics have forgot- 
ten is that the conflict in Vietnam is a 
limited war. This fact imposes special 
requirements not only on our military 
8 but on our diplomatic efforts as 
we 

We do not for a moment believe that 
the proposal we will make later in these 
remarks is the only hope for settlement, 
but we do think that discussion of the 
kind of diplomatic initiative we will sug- 
gest would contribute to a more balanced 
appraisal of our problems and perils in 
Vietnam. 

THE NATURE OF LIMITED WAR 


The war in Vietnam is a limited war. 
It is limited in the combatants involved. 
It is limited in the objectives of the 
combatants. It is limited in the weapons 
they use. It is limited in the targets 
against which those weapons are 
employed. 

Without a clear perspective of the 
nature of limited war, it may not be 
possible to devise practical diplomatic 
and military steps to bring the war to 
an end. 

Many of the comments of the admin- 
istration and of both groups of its politi- 
cal critics on the Vietnamese war—both 
those who would bomb more and those 
who would bomb less reflect a failure to 
comprehend the differences between lim- 
ited and total war. Those differences are 
essential to an understanding of which 
steps may maximize the opportunities 
for peace. 

What are the essential truths about 
limited war? 

First, a limited war with limited ob- 
jectives cannot be ended and cannot 
remain limited if one side insists on the 
unconditional surrender of the other. In 
one sense this is obvious; the weapons 
and level of force necessary to obtain an 
unconditional surrender would turn the 
war from limited to total. In another 
sense this fact is not so obvious; when 
objectives and weapons are limited both 
sides must be willing to compromise if 
the war is to be ended. 

Second, the end of a limited war re- 
quires that the combatants that meet 
at the peace table appear to be equals. 
If one side were to appear to “lose face” 
by negotiating; negotiations in a lim- 
ited war context would not occur. A peace 
conference between victor and van- 
quished is possible only when one side 
wins and the other loses—loses not just 
face but the war, too. But that means 
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surrender, which in turn means that at 
least one side has removed most of the 
limits on its use of military force. In 
other words, negotiations to end a lim- 
ited war must appear to be at the 
initiative of both sides, must appear to 
some degree to be the result of a military 
stalemate in which both sides can claim 
success, and must result in an agreement 
which each side can convincingly claim 
as a major achievement in pursuit of its 
objectives. It is not necessary for the two 
sides to be actual equals; nor is it neces- 
sary for the agreement to be equally 
valuable to each side; but it is of para- 
mount importance that both govern- 
ments can make a believable case to their 
people that will justify both the negotia- 
tions and their results. 

Third, negotiations to end a limited 
war are unlikely without an advanced 
degree of mutual confidence in the word 
of the combatants. Unlike total war, lim- 
ited war requires communications be- 
tween the opposing sides—effective 
communications of both a tacit and direct 
form. It is through these communica- 
tions that each side can understand the 
objectives of the other side and under- 
stand that both those objectives and the 
weapons used in support of them are 
genuinely limited. The purpose of the 
communications is not merely to avoid 
catastrophe from misunderstanding but 
also to build the kind of confidence in 
the sincerity of the other side that will 
allow negotiations to take place. It is 
thus in the interest of each side to define 
its limited objectives precisely, to avoid 
extravagant public diplomacy which 
might easily be misinterpreted as mere 
posturing for public relations purposes, 
and to be credible by keeping its promises 
and being willing to listen to the 
thoughts of others. It would be unwise 
for anyone to expect that a limited war 
will end suddenly—by one dramatic 
gesture which will lead to an immediate 
peace conference. On the contrary, if 
such a conference is to happen, it must 
be preceded by a series of small steps 
by which each side can test the other's 
genuine desires and by which each side 
ean clearly demonstrate its own. With- 
out that atmosphere of mutual confi- 
dence, negotiations for the end of a 
limited war are not likely to happen and 
are even less likely to be successful. 

Fourth, it is not possible for one side 
to fight a limited war and the other a 
total war. The escalation of one side will 
inevitably be matched by the other. It 
is unreasonable to think that if one side 
has an advantage in available air power 
and the other in available numbers of 
land forces, that either would allow the 
other to use its advantage without em- 
ploying its own. It is equally unwise to 
become preoccupied with the limits you 
have imposed on your own military 
forces and neglect the obvious but un- 
used power available to the other side. 
A decision by either side to remove the 
limits to the power it employs is a deci- 
sion to risk the likelihood of total war. 

From the perspective of these truths 
of limited war, the Vietnam positions of 
the Administration and both sets of its 
critics are found wanting. 

Those who advocate a rapid or steady 
escalation in the power applied against 
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North Vietnam are convinced that such 
a course would force North Vietnam to 
the negotiating table on its knees. Far 
more likely would be the rapid escala- 
tion of the conflict from a limited to a 
total war. 

Among the options still available for 
Communist escalation in the Vietnamese 
confiict are: The use of terrorist bomb- 
ings against Saigon and the civilian pop- 
ulations of other South Vietnamese cit- 
ies; the infiltration in massive numbers 
of the very large North Vietnamese 
standing Army; the use of Communist 
volunteers in massive numbers from 
other Communist countries; the opening 
of a second diversionary military action 
in Korea to sap Western strength; and 
so forth. 

Despite its increasing qualifications as 
a truism, it is nonetheless vital to ap- 
preciate that it is not in the U.S. in- 
terest to become engaged in an unlimited 
land war on the Asian Continent. Escala- 
tion which would change the psychologi- 
cal atmosphere of the Vietnam war from 
emphasis on restraint to emphasis on 
power would be likely to result in such an 
unlimited land war. Therefore, it would 
be wrong. 

Those who advocate a sudden and 
complete halt to the bombing are simi- 
larly convinced that this step would have 
the best chance of bringing North Viet- 
nam to the negotiating table. Unfortu- 
nately, this step would also be unlikely 
to achieve the desired results. Given the 
history of U.S. policy and the nature of 
U.S. domestic politics the government in 
Hanoi is likely to think that the sudden 
and complete cessation of or even pause 
in the bombing is either a ruse or a sign 
of desperation—and in either case the 
cause of negotiations would not be 
meaningfully advanced. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I am 
glad to yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. HORTON. First, I would like to 
commend the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts for the statement he is making. 
I wish to indicate to him and to the 
House that, as he knows, I have worked 
very closely with him in the development 
of this proposal. Second, I want to indi- 
cate to him and to the House that I have 
joined with him in this statement on this 
proposal that we are making. I think it 
is very appropriate that this statement is 
being made at this particular time, be- 
cause the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Mc- 
Namara, is now in Vietnam talking in 
terms of perhaps increasing the number 
of units of American troops in Vietnam. 
There is no talk at the present time about 
deescalation. As far as I know, there is 
no talk at the present time other than 
just wishful thinking that we could ar- 
rive at the negotiating table. Many 
efforts have been made, of course, by the 
administration to try to arrive at a stage 
where they could get to the negotiating 
table, but it seems to me at this particular 
point in time all indications are for esca- 
lation and not negotiation. I am hopeful 
this plan being presented at this par- 
ticular time will bring about debate and 
discussion and can be used as the basis 
for deescalation rather than escalation. 
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So, Mr. Speaker, I want to take this 
occasion to commend the gentleman and 
those who have joined with us in pre- 
senting this proposal to point out that 
I think it is a very good time to propose 
this and also to indicate my hope that it 
can be the basis on which this Nation 
and North Vietnam can arrive at a more 
meaningful effort for negotiations. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
New York for his comments and I would 
like to acknowledge the significant con- 
tribution that the gentleman has made 
in the preparation of the proposal which 
we jointly make to the House today. 

Making the cessation a pause mini- 
mizes its risk and its effectiveness, too. 
The only positive value a sudden and 
complete cessation of the bombing of 
North Vietnam would have would come if 
the bombing were stopped for such a long 
time that North Vietnam became con- 
vinced of the genuine nature of U.S. 
motives and had the opportunity to make 
a diplomatic initiative of its own which 
would appear to be unrelated to the 
bombing cessation and would thereby 
not cause any loss of face to the Hanoi 
government. But in all likelihood the pe- 
riod of time required would be so long as 
to involve serious military risks in allow- 
ing the reestablishment of free-flowing 
supply and support channels to the south. 

In other words, a complete bombing 
pause would not prove the genuine sin- 
cerity of the United States while a com- 
plete bombing cessation long enough to 
prove the genuine sincerity of the United 
States would involve a great military risk 
to the United States. 

In still other words, a complete bomb- 
ing pause would not prove the genuine 
sincerity of the United States but a com- 
plete bombing cessation long enough to 
prove the genuine sincerity of the United 
States would not in any way assure the 
genuine sincerity of North Vietnam. It 
might, therefore, prove to be a greater 
impetus to instability than to stability. 

While the administration rejects both 
of these suggestions from its two sets of 
critics, its position is also a dubious one. 
It appears to be unyielding and inflexi- 
ble—rigidly insisting that the first con- 
crete step toward deescalation be taken 
by North Vietnam—dogmatically de- 
manding that North Vietnam demon- 
strate its genuine sincerity for negotia- 
tions before the United States does. It is 
an attitude which may reflect a misun- 
derstanding of the nature of limited war, 
for it asks the enemy to risk losing face. 
The administration insists on publicly 
putting the Government of North Viet- 
nam on the spot by insisting that she 
back down first. It is a position which 
comes dangerously close to changing the 
atmosphere of restraint to an atmosphere 
of power—and a limited war cannot stay 
limited or be ended in an atmosphere of 
power. 

Significant military escalation, sudden 
and complete cessation of the bombing 
of North Vietnam, and a rigid devotion 
to the status quo all fail to meet the 
limited war criteria of a promising policy 
to bring about honorable negotiations 
to end the war in Vietnam. 

Does a viable policy option exist? To 
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qualify such a policy must meet the fol- 
lowing criteria: 

It must not risk expansion of the lim- 
ited war to total war. 

It must not risk significant erosion of 
the current military advantage of the 
United States in Vietnam. 

It must induce a growing atmosphere 
of mutual confidence. 

It must permit each side the oppor- 
tunity to claim initiative. 

It must not require either side to “lose 
face.” 

It must be susceptible to presentation, 
verification, and implementation through 
the private channels of diplomacy. 

STAGED DEESCALATION 


Such a potential policy does exist. 
The experts would probably call it 
“staged deescalation.” One variation of 
it would be as follows: 

The United States would halt all 
bombing in North Vietnam north of the 
21st parallel for 60 days. 

If during that time the North Viet- 
namese Government undertook a sim- 
ilarly limited, similarly visible and sim- 
ilarly measurable step toward deescala- 
tion the United States would immedi- 
ately halt all bombing in North Viet- 
nam north of the 20th parallel for 60 
days. 

If within the first 60-day period the 
North Vietnamese had taken no such 
step, the bombing would be resumed. 

In five such successive steps the 
United States would gradually cease all 
bombing of North Vietnam. Each step 
after the first would be dependent upon 
a similar deescalation by Hanoi. If no 
such step were taken in the first 60 days, 
the plan would end. 

If either side violated its word at any 
time, the plan would end. 

The United States should propose the 
plan to the Hanoi government through 
private diplomatic channels only. Any 
public notice or acknowledgment of its 
acceptance or implementation should be 
made only by mutual agreement. 

Those equivalent deescalatory steps to 
be taken by the North Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment could be proposed in the plan 
by the United States, or could be defined 
in advance by the North Vietnamese 
Government, or could be accepted one by 
one as they are implemented. It is vital, 
however, that clear and precise informa- 
tion about them be communicated so 
that they can be verified. Obviously, 
agreement in advance would be prefer- 
able in order to assure that what Hanoi 
a is equivalent Washington does 

so. 

Examples of measurable and equiva- 
lent deescalatory steps by the North 
Vietnamese Government might include: 
the cessation of shipments to and from 
specific military supply depots in the 
southern portion of North Vietnam; the 
erection of barriers on and the nonuse 
of specific supply routes in North Viet- 
nam and Laos along the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail; the withdrawal of all Mig fighters 
to distant bases in northern North Viet- 
nam; the cessation of all terrorist bomb- 
ings in specific areas of South Vietnam; 
the release of U.S. prisoners of war; et 
cetera. 

It would be vital not to expect the 
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North Vietnamese to undertake steps 
which might put themselves at a distinct 
military disadvantage. 

The staged cessation of U.S. bombing, 
if the plan does not work, can be re- 
versed on a few hours’ notice. The steps 
to be taken by North Vietnam should be 
expected to be of the same nature. It 
would be unwise, for example, at an 
early stage in the deescalatory process 
to demand or expect, from the North 
Vietnamese, steps such as the disman- 
tling of their SAM sites, total evacuation 
of supply depots, or withdrawal of army 
units from the south. 

This policy of staged deescalation 
meets each ot tné criteria cited pre- 
ously to maximize the chances for 
negotiations in a limited war and mini- 
mize the military risks involved. 

It obviously does not risk expansion 
of the limited war to total war. 

It does not risk significant erosion of 
the current military advantage of the 
United States in Vietnam. The greatest 
military advantage which results from 
the bombing of North Vietnam comes 
from destroying targets in southern 
North Vietnam—supply depots and 
routes along the Ho Chi Minh and other 
trails into South Vietnam. By halting 
the bombing stages, by starting the ces- 
sation in northern North Vietnam and 
gradually working southward, by tying 
each successive stage to equivalent 
North Vietnamese reductions in its sup- 
port operations to the south, the plan 
minimizes the military risks to the 
United States. If a cessation of US. 
bombing north of the 21st parallel were 
matched by a dismantling of and evacu- 
ation from major North Vietnamese sup- 
ply depots along the Ho Chi Minh Trail, 
and if successive U.S. steps were 
matched by similar North Vietnamese 
steps, by the time U.S. bombings were 
halted in all of North Vietnam, most 
significant North Vietnamese infiltration 
of men and supplies into South Vietnam 
would also be halted. The first U.S. step 
envisaged in the plan may not be 
matched by the North Vietnamese—in 
which case after 60 days all the bombing 
the United States is now doing could be 
resumed. Furthermore, the 60-day ces- 
sation of bombing above the 21st parallel 
would affect raids over Hanoi, but would 
not affect raids over Haiphong or Nam 
Dinh areas, each of which would be 
immune from bombing only after the 
second U.S. step which must be preceded 
by some significant North Vietnamese 
deescalatory step. 

The staged deescalation plan would in- 
duce a growing atmosphere of mutual 
confidence. In fact, the most important 
attribute of the plan is that each step 
by each side involves little military risk 
in itself, is clearly visible to and meas- 
urable by the other side, and is dependent 
upon a previous step by the other side. 
It is a series of small steps, each of which 
builds confidence in the genuine sincerity 
of each of the combatants. If it is suc- 
cessful, at the end of the process not 
only will U.S. bombing in the north and 
North Vietnamese infiltration into the 
south be ended, but a spirit of confidence 
might have emerged. That spirit of con- 
fidence could provide a real opportunity 
for fruitful and honorable negotiations 
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or for a similar staged deescalation in 
South Vietnam itself—or both. 

The plan would permit each side the 
opportunity to claim initiative. The plan 
calls for nine or 10 separate steps, taken 
alternately by the United States and 
North Vietnam. Patriots, political scien- 
tists, and propagandists in each country 
will be able to claim that it was the steps 
taken by their government which led to 
the other side taking similar steps. Each 
side can claim—and do so justifiably— 
that its initiatives paved the way toward 
peace. It is a flexible system through 
which both sides can equally contribute 
toward peace and through which both 
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jectives. 

The plan would not require either side 
to “lose face.” It would not require that 
one side yield either to the force or the 
threat of force of the other. It would be 
a mutual deescalation from which both 
sides could benefit. This would be espe- 
cially true if the plan were initiated 
through private diplomacy—and imple- 
mented and announced through mutual 
diplomacy, which leads to the final 
criterion: 

The plan obviously can be susceptible 
to presentation, verification, and imple- 
mentation through the private channels 
of diplomacy. It can be, and if it is to 
succeed, it should be. 

Even if the plan meets all the criteria 
of limited diplomacy, will it work? No 
one can answer that. All that can be said 
for it is that it seems to offer more prom- 
ise than the stand-pat policy of the ad- 
ministration or the alternatives sug- 
gested by either set of its major critics. 
For too long the administration im- 
plicitly, and its Vietnam critics explicitly, 
have held out the hope to the American 
people that there is some simple formula, 
some magic key which, if found, could 
end the Vietnamese war suddenly and 
dramatically. This is extremely unlikely. 
It is not in the nature of limited war for 
peace to come overnight—for surrender 
is improbable and a cease-fire comes only 
after arduous diplomacy. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I am 
glad to yield to the distinguished chair- 
o of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ces. 
Mr. RIVERS. Did we not try a 30-day 
pause in the bombing of North Viet- 
nam? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I re- 
call that we did, but that was 2 years 
ago, if my recollection is correct. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts will yield 
further, it was fewer than 2 years ago. 

Then we had the lunar truce which 
represented another pause in the bomb- 
ing. However, they did not show any indi- 
cation at all that they would cease their 
activities. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I be- 
lieve the reason, if I may respond to the 
distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina, was the lack of the kind of in- 
tensive diplomatic effort which should 
have been made in connection with that 
particular cessation, but which was not 
made. 

Mr. RIVERS. The 30-day period to 
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which I refer was not 2 years ago. The 
President of the United States sent am- 
bassadors and emissaries to over 19 na- 
tions in a very, very viable and intense 
effort to get these people to come to the 
negotiating table. 

The President even said that if they 
even raised an eyebrow any time, any- 
where, any place, to indicate that they 
would discuss this problem, this country 
would be willing to discuss it. 

However, what did Ho Chi Minh say? 
His response was based upon the condi- 
tion that we withdraw all of our forces 
from Vietnam first. He was positive and 
adamant with reference to that posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot see where the 
gentleman’s proposal would bring about 
any sort of proposal or response on the 
part of the North Vietnamese to the ef- 
fect that they wish to sit down and dis- 
cuss this situation. 

All of us want to stop this thing, and 
God knows that. I receive the casualty 
figures every single day. However, these 
people do not seem to worry about that. 
At this time they are carrying on a very 
large-scale offensive right now with 
rockets from Russia, bombing our bases 
with rockets which are coming into the 
port of Haiphong and down the railroad 
tracks from Red China. 

If the gentleman has any private in- 
formation that these people would do 
something like this, if he would present 
such information he would indeed render 
a great service to his country, if we could 
just have some indication that we may 
find a plan where these people will be 
willing to sit down and discuss these 
issues. 

But I would remind the gentleman that 
in the demilitarized zone there were hun- 
dreds and hundreds of violations of the 
truce during the lunar truce, and that 
they were crowding the roads of Laos in 
order to go down the back way to the 
Mekong Delta. 

These people do not frighten easily, 
and these people are not frightened now. 

As I say, I must commend any effort 
and certainly I do not deprecate the ef- 
forts of the gentleman nor do I demean 
the efforts of the gentleman for any plan 
that he has—but I just cannot see where 
the program the gentleman has suggested 
will work, and be successful, based on 
past experience. 

I would ask the gentleman, if the 
gentleman does not mind talking to me 
for a second or two longer, whether the 
gentleman does not share my opinion. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I would 
say to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, if I were 
to have the opportunity to respond, that 
the distinction is this, I believe: In the 
previous efforts that the administration 
has made—and there have been many of 
them, several of which the distinguished 
majority leader recited earlier today. 
And I believe we all give credit to and 
applaud the efforts the administration 
has made—I believe in each one of these 
efforts we have asked for simultaneous 
matching action by the North Viet- 
namese, whereas the approach we put 
forth today involves a limited US. 
initiative at a minimum military risk. 
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It would mean that the United States 
would first take a certain course of 
action, at minimum military risk. This 
approach never has been tried before; it 
is a novel approach. We believe it has 
very great opportunities of leading the 
way to possible negotiations, a goal that 
I know the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services and 
everyone in this body wants to achieve. 

I believe the earlier history which the 
distinguished chairman has recited does 
not have relevance to this proposal. 

Certainly every Member of this House 
is aware of the intransigence of the 
North Vietnamese. Certainly we are 
aware of the fact that they are not about 
to quit. Certainly we are well aware of 
the terroristic activities they have en- 
gaged in. But we conscientiously and ear- 
nestly believe that this kind of new de- 
parture is likely to bring about results 
which the earlier efforts have not 
achieved. 

Mr. RIVERS, I would say to the gen- 
tleman that we have not as yet gone all 
out to punish these people. They have 
sanctuaries the gentleman ought to know 
about. They have sanctuaries that con- 
tain the most intensive antiaircraft fire 
that has ever been known in the history 
of warfare. Our fliers call it the road to 
hell, as they fly over it. They shoot our 
planes down day after day. They have 
knocked down many of our planes by 
reason of these sanctuaries. We have as- 
certained they have thousands of anti- 
aircraft guns. So I would say to the 
gentleman that we have not in fact 
punished them enough. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I would 
suggest that one of the measurable, veri- 
fiable deescalatory steps that we might 
require from the North Vietnamese would 
be a halt in the use of these sanctuaries. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mao Tse-tung says that 
all diplomacy begins at the barrel of a 
gun, and I say we have not punished 
these people as I believe we should, and 
if we do, then they may even get around 
to the point of talking with us, but so far 
we have not punished them enough, in 
my opinion. 

I believe the gentleman has made a 
fine effort, but in my opinion it would 
not work. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for allowing me this time. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am glad the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services could take part in this debate. 
As I said before, if after the first 60-day 
period the North Vietnamese have not 
taken any step toward deescalation, 
then the bombing could be resumed, and 
the plan would come to an end. But if 
something were forthcoming of a mean- 
ingful, verifiable, and measurable na- 
ture, then in five successive steps the 
United States would gradually cease all 
bombing of North Vietnam, each step 
after the first being dependent upon 
similar and comparable deescalation by 
Hanoi. 

Mr. RIVERS. But if either side vio- 
lated that, then it would end at any 
time? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Then 
it would end. 
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Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. STRATTON. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would repeat his suggestion? As 
I understand it, this is a kind of proposal 
for a step-by-step deescalation. Your 
first proposal is that we cease the bomb- 
ing north of the 20th parallel? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. North 
of the 21st parallel. 

Mr. STRATTON. Yes, north of the 
21st parallel. That is 300 miles north of 
the demilitarized zone where bitter fight- 
ing has been going on. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. That is 
right. 

Mr. STRATTON. Let me ask the gen- 
tleman two questions. First of all, his 
proposal would not involve any reduc- 
tion in the bombing of the vital, key, 
choke points of infiltration points of 
South Vietnam. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Cer- 
tainly, in its initial stages that would 
be so and I am glad the gentleman from 
New York has clarified that point. 

Mr. STRATTON. In fact, if I under- 
stand the gentleman’s proposal correctly, 
we might even conduct more intensive 
bombing in that critical, narrow neck 
choke point area so as to prevent the 
infiltration of these weapons that have 
been killing our boys in the DMZ. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. There 
is nothing in our proposal that would 
prevent such an intensification. 

Mr. STRATTON. Let me ask the 
gentleman one further question. 

As I understand it, this proposal is that 
we undertake this cessation for a period 
of time and he says if then we find some 
appreciable reciprocal action on the 
other side, we can move into the second 
step. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. The de- 
escalatory step which, by hypothesis, the 
North would take would have to be a 
measurable and verifiable and compa- 
rable one. 

Mr. STRATTON. What period of time 
would the gentleman propose that we 
cease bombing north of the 21st paral- 
lel to find out whether or not there was 
any reduction by the other side? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. We 
have suggested a period of 60 days be- 
lieving that that period of time would 
permit the kind of intensive diplomatic 
approaches that would be necessary be- 
fore we could see whether there had 
been a measurable, verifiable, and sig- 
nificant deescalation by the North. The 
system should have the flexibility, how- 
ever, to cause a minor violation merely 
to set back the timetable rather than 
necessarily ending the entire experiment. 

Mr. STRATTON. If, as the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services just pointed out, we get 
no further on that suggestion, and I 
think it is very interesting—but if we get 
no further with the North Vietnamese 
than we have on the 28 or 29 other pro- 
posals that our Government has made, 
then the gentleman would suggest that 
we resume the bombing? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. We 
would revert to the status quo ante. I 
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do, indeed, suggest that. However, I 
would point out to the gentleman from 
New York that this effort is different 
from each of the 28 or 29 efforts that the 
administration has made in that it is not 
conditioned upon simultaneous action of 
the North Vietnamese. 

Mr. STRATTON. I think the gentle- 
man is right. This is different. I am not 
sure I would agree with it. We have al- 
ways suggested that the other side make 
a simultaneous move and I think the 
President has said if we can just see any 
indication on the other side of any desire 
to put a brake on their operations, then 
we would take a number of steps on our 
side. The fact of the matter is we have 
seen absolutely no effort made. I think 
the President said at one point if we 
could just see one truck going north to 
Hanoi after all the trucks coming down, 
we might think there had been a change 
but we have not even seen that. So I am 
not too optimistic that even within these 
60 days we would see that. But I think, 
as the distinguished chairman of the 
committee has said, that this is an in- 
teresting proposal and I appreciate the 
gentleman clarifying it as he has just 
done. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I thank 
the gentleman from New York. 

I would like to point out to the gentle- 
man from New York that the proposal 
which my colleagues and I are making 
today is designed to achieve the very 
kinds of objectives that the President has 
indicated we are trying to achieve. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma, the 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. It is very difficult for 
me to share the optimism that the gen- 
tleman has expressed about the 60-day 
proposal which would involve, as I un- 
derstand it, a discontinuance of bomb- 
ing north of the 21st parallel. I say this 
because a total discontinuance of bomb- 
ing for a period of 30 days was com- 
pletely unfruitful. It was unfruitful even 
though we made intensive diplomatic ef- 
forts during this period to bring the mat- 
ter to the conference table. What has 
changed in Hanoi that would cause the 
gentleman to believe that we would be 
doing anything other than encouraging 
the enemy if we stopped the bombing 
north of the 21st parallel? 

What has happened since the last 
cessation of bombing that causes the 
gentleman to come to that conclusion? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in responding to the distin- 
guished majority leader, I do not pretend 
to have optimism. We do not suggest this 
proposal as a panacea. We merely pro- 
pose it as an approach which the ad- 
ministration has not yet taken. Obvi- 
ously, as the gentleman knows, I cannot 
speak for the other side, but I believe 
that what we propose is sufficiently dif- 
ferent from the approaches that have 
been utilized by the administration 
heretofore to merit our careful exami- 
nation of it. It involves a minimum mili- 
tary risk, I know that the distinguished 
gentleman from South Carolina would 
certainly not want to take any risks that 
would result in a serious military setback. 
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Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS. Say that the course 
which the gentleman has suggested is 
followed north of the 2ist parallel, that 
good faith is evidenced by the United 
States, of course, and the whole world 
knows it. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. That 
would be a very significant advantage to 
the United States. 

Mr. RIVERS. Certainly. I understand. 
Suppose we tell the whole world what 
we are doing. Suppose we give it world- 
wide publicity, and say after the period 
of time suggested, 60 days or whatever it 
is, Hanoi would say that our conditions 
are still these: Withdraw from Vietnam 
first. What would the gentleman then 
say? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have already given my answer 
to that question. Of course, it would not 
be proper for the United States to with- 
draw from Vietnam. That is one of the 
prefatory conditions of our proposals. 

Mr. RIVERS. So we would say, “We 
are not interested.” Would we then go 
back to bombing? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Indeed. 

Mr. RIVERS. In the same pattern 
which we are now following? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. That 
decision would be for minds other than 
mine to determine. 

Mr. RIVERS. Or would you intensify 
the bombing? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I think 
that determination is for one far more 
skilled in military affairs than any Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

Mr. RIVERS. You are pretty skilled 
in presenting your plan, and I wondered 
if your plan would then contemplate 
subsequent knocking out of the Port of 
Haiphong, by mining or in some other 
way, but leaving it to the military to do. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would say that this House 
and the other body should engage in the 
days ahead in some serious debate about 
the course of action that our Nation 
should pursue in Vietnam. It is likely 
that the Secretary of Defense will return 
to the United States in a few days with 
recommendations which will be put be- 
fore this Congress. It seems to me that 
every Member of this House and every 
Member of the other body has an im- 
portant responsibility to take part in the 
debate, and only if persuasive evidence 
for intensified military activity is put 
forward should we acquiesce in intensi- 
fying that effort. 

Mr. RIVERS. During this lull about 
which you speak and which you propose, 
suppose we find that the North Viet- 
namese are moving vast stores of sup- 
plies, materiel, and logistics, including 
men, to some strategic point in South 
Vietnam, Laos, the DMZ, and other 
places and say that our conditions are 
the same as they have always been. 
Would the gentleman then intensify the 
bombing all up and down the line? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I think the chairman has mis- 
interpreted what we have proposed, be- 
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cause there is nothing in the plan which 
we advocate which would in any way in- 
hibit the military action now being pur- 
sued by the United States south of the 
2ist parallel, even after the inaugura- 
tion of the plan. 

Mr. RIVERS. I am speaking of north 
of the parallel. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Are you 
familiar with that area north of the 21st 
parallel, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. RIVERS. I have never been there, 
if that is what you are talking about. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Neither 
have I; but the right of interdiction of 
the supply routes would still be main- 
tained. 

Mr. RIVERS. I have understood from 
newspapers that in certain areas some of 
our planes have not flown over. I do not 
know exactly what the areas are, but I 
know that in certain areas they have not 
fiown over North Vietnam. 

If the proposal should fail, would you 
permit them to fiy over those certain 
areas in North Vietnam that they are not 
now flying over? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I would 
say this: If there is no significant, visible, 
measurable response from the North 
Vietnamese after the intensive diplo- 
matic efforts which will have been made 
by the United States during the 60-day 
period which we have described, the 
status quo would be resumed. 

Mr. RIVERS. You would not commit 
yourself to an intensification of the 
bombing? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I think, 
sir, without far greater and compelling 
evidence than is now before the Congress 
that no Member should make that sort 
of determination. 

Mr. RIVERS. If we did not, we would 
be there for a thousand years. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. It may 
well be, Mr. Chairman, but I think that 
those who advocate total intensification 
of the military effort overlook—as I 
sought to point out in my prefatory re- 
marks—the fact that this is a limited war 
and that it is in the national interest of 
the United States that it remain so. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I yield 

to the gentleman from Illinois. 
` Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I was interested in the remarks of the 
gentlemen that, the Secretary of De- 
fense returning shortly, there should be 
a debate and that every Member of the 
House and of the Congress should ex- 
press himself. I agree with him on that. 
Can I come to an understanding with 
my good friend from Massachusetts? 
Does he recommend we should pull out 
of Vietnam? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I cate- 
gorically do not so recommend. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. The gentle- 
man definitely does not. Then, in the 
next political campaign, could it be the 
position of his party that we should pull 
out? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. One of 
the strengths of the Republican Party, 
is the fact that we encourage intellectual 
differences within the party. We do not 
insist upon intellectual conformity. I 
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certainly could not predict at this time 
that this or any other position will be 
the position of the Republican Party in 
the political campaign of 1968. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Does the gen- 
tleman recommend bringing on the third 
World War? Does he advocate that? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I cer- 
tainly do not. As I sought to make clear 
to the chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, I believe those who 
advocate an intensification of the es- 
calatory effort overlook the fact that we 
do have a limited war situation, and it 
is in the interest of the United States to 
keep it as such. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. The position 
of the gentleman is somewhere between 
these two extremes? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Pre- 
cisely. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. The gentleman 
is making a proposal. Is there anything 
novel in the proposal the gentleman 
makes? Is there anything novel in the 
proposal the gentleman is now making? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I be- 
lieve there is. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. What? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. It con- 
templates a dramatic U.S. initiative, and 
it gives the other side, as the Secretary 
of State describes the enemy, a period 
in which to come forward, as the result 
of the stimulation by our best and most 
intense diplomatic efforts, and under- 
take comparable, inexorable, identifi- 
able, deescalatory steps of its own. I 
think this is unique, and different from 
any of the proposals the administration 
has made. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I know the 
gentleman will agree with me that the 
President has sought in every possible 
way to bring about some way of getting 
the other side to the conference table 
to negotiate, and he has operated through 
many foreign governments. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I would 
disagree with the gentleman in this re- 
spect. He said “every possible way.” I do 
not believe that is accurate. I certainly 
do credit the President with the most 
conscientious efforts to achieve negotia- 
tions with North Vietnam. But there is 
one way that has not been tried and that 
is the way we advocate. I believe it de- 
serves the study of the administration 
and the Congress as an avenue which 
we hope will lead to an honorable con- 
clusion, to an honorable peace. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I have a great 
and profound respect for the gentleman 
and I know the power of his intellect. 
May I ask him how many days or weeks 
or months he has been giving to finding 
this solution? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I spent 
well over 12 months in working over the 
plan which my colleagues and I propose 
today. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Meanwhile 
the White House and various people in 
the Congress and our Ambassador to the 
United Nations have been operating 
through many governments in the world 
and through religious organizations to 
try to find some answer. Do I understand 
the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
finally found that answer? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I cer- 
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tainly am not presumptuous enough, Mr. 
Speaker, to assume that we have found 
the answer. We do not pretend we have 
a panacea. We do pretend to introduce 
into the debate a concept, an approach, 
which hopefully will deserve the atten- 
tion of the administration and will hope- 
fully deserve the support and the atten- 
tion of the people of the United States. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. I hope the 
gentleman has found the answer. If he 
has, I will pay tribute to him and to his 
year of fruitful study on this. The gen- 
tleman tells me this has gone on for a 
year. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I am 
sorry I did not understand the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. The study 
which has resulted in the proposal the 
gentleman is making took a year? 

Mr, MORSE of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. If it turns out 
all right, I will pay the gentleman tribute 
and say it is the most fruitful year that 
has ever been given by any Member of 
Congress to the service of his country. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I cer- 
tainly will welcome those words from the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I share the 
feeling of the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois in his last statement, but 
the gentleman knows the old axiom that 
the whole is greater than any of its 
parts. 

It is very difficult for me to understand 
why a partial discontinuance of bomb- 
ing is a new approach when a total dis- 
continuance for a 30-day period was 
tried and failed. I do not see anything 
new about it. It is just a part of some- 
thing which has already been fully but 
unsuccessfully tested. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in response of the comment 
made by the distinguished majority lead- 
er, I would merely point out that what 
my colleagues and I advocate is unique 
and distinguishable from that which the 
administration has already pursued, in 
that it involves a first step being taken 
by the United States, followed by inten- 
sive communication, by intensive diplo- 
macy with the other side, in order to ob- 
tain a limited deescalatory—step that is 
comparable, measurable, verifiable. 

I believe that at no time has the ad- 
ministration so divided this terribly com- 
plex problem into a series of smaller and 
hopefully more achievable steps. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON, I apologize for in- 
truding on the gentleman’s time, but I 
should like to make one other comment 
and to ask another question. 

I believe the gentleman’s comments a 
moment ago made it clear that he is 
offering this proposal, and others join 
him in offering it, because he does not 
quite believe that this Government really 
has done everything it can to elicit the 
eee of Hanoi in deescalating the con- 
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Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I would 
say that they have not done this. 

Mr. STRATTON. I referred to 28 or 
29 proposals. The gentleman said this is 
a new one that has not been made. 

The gentleman’s proposal really is 
based on the assumption, is it not, that 
Hanoi is interested in getting out of this 
war if only the right kind of formula can 
be provided. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I cer- 
tainly would not join the gentleman in 
that statement. I would say this: it is in- 
cumbent upon every American, and es- 
pecially upon those of us who have a 
policymaking responsibility, to search for 
techniques and for avenues which will 
encourage the North Vietnamese to adopt 
that posture. 

Mr. STRATTON. We have found, have 
we not, as the distinguished majority 
leader has pointed out on several oc- 
casions, that all of the ideas which have 
been suggested before—lI will agree that 
the gentleman’s specific idea has not 
been proposed before—have foundered 
on the proposition that Hanoi just is not 
interested in cranking this down. They 
still believe they can win. They figure, 
why should they bother to agree to any 
proposals, because if they hang on a 
little longer we will get tired over here 
and they can pick up all of the marbles 
without a single string attached. 

The gentleman feels this is not true, 
that Hanoi still would like to make peace, 
but we have not come up with the right 
formula? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I would 
suggest that the ingredients of the plan 
of which my colleagues and I propose 
take full cognizance, are No. 1, that this 
is a limited war; No. 2, that it is designed 
to increase mutual confidence of the ad- 
versaries; and No. 3, that it presents an 
approach which will permit the other 
side to respond without losing face, 
which is imperative in this kind of situa- 
tion. 

Mr. STRATTON. I ask the gentleman 
another question. Suppose that the pro- 
posal is put into effect and suppose, after 
the two months the gentleman proposes, 
we get no response of the type he ex- 
pects from the other side. Then could 
we have some assurance that the gentle- 
man and those proposing this will recog- 
nize what many of us I believe have re- 
luctantly concluded already, that Hanoi 
just is not interested in making any kind 
of an agreement? 

Therefore, the only way to settle this 
is to continue to apply the pressure in a 
military way, I agree with the gentle- 
man, and a restrained way but to con- 
tinue to apply the pressure until they just 
have to get out. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I have 
already said, Mr. Speaker, that if the 
North Vietnamese did not respond in the 
arbitrary period that we have described, 
hostilities could be resumed as before. 

Mr. STRATTON. Would not the gen- 
tleman take the lead as eloquently as he 
is now taking it in saying that We have 
had a fair trial. It is clear to me and to 
my colleagues that Hanoi is not inter- 
ested in this and therefore we have no 
alternative but to pursue this as long and 
intensively as necessary in order to force 
them out of this and end their aggres- 
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sion rather than continuing to pretend 
that they really want to get out of it but 
just have not found the right formula.” 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I would 
agree with the gentleman but I point out 
that just as I cannot speak for the North 
Vietnamese, neither can the gentleman 
speak for them. I think we beg the ques- 
tion when we say obviously this will not 
be the answer. 

Mr. STRATTON. I think I have said 
already that the gentleman’s proposal I 
believe is an interesting one and it ought 
to be studied. It has some dangers but 
may be something that would be valu- 
able. I do feel there ought to come some 
point, though, after we have tried all of 
the suggestions—and this is the 29th 
one—there ought to come some point at 
which we finally say, “There is not any 
point in suggesting these people really 
want to make peace. The only thing we 
can do is to continue to support our 
friends and make their aggression on the 
other side of the DMZ absolutely im- 
possible.” 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. In the 
diplomatic influence that would follow 
the first step of this plan it might be 
made abundantly clear. 

Mr. STRATTON. I think at some point 
we ought to have a little unity in this 
country. I think the President has gone 
not only the first mile but has gone the 
second mile as well. There are people— 
and the gentleman is one of them— 
though who think he has not. It seems 
to me that we ought to be pretty clear as 
to where we stand, and if it is clear they 
do not want in North Vietnam to come 
to the conference table under any condi- 
tions except that they take everything 
on their terms, this country then ought 
to be unified in support of our objectives 
there. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I re- 
mind the gentleman that at the Manila 
conference the President of the United 
States made clear a principal objective 
of the United States was to achieve 
honorable and fair negotiations. We are 
united with the President of the United 
States in offering this plan to achieve 
that objective. 

Mr. STRATTON. Absolutely, but it 
takes two to make peace, as the gentle- 
man well knows. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I am 
glad to yield to the distinguished major- 
ity leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman has been 
very courteous and very liberal in yield- 
ing his time. The gentleman from New 
York suggested there have been some 
28 proposals to which the United States 
has agreed but which have been rejected 
by Hanoi. Would the gentleman yield for 
the purpose of my reading those 28 pro- 
posals into the Recorp? It seems to me, if 
the gentleman has the time, it might be 
well to have this done at this point. 
Otherwise I will ask unanimous consent 
that they be made a part of the remarks 
which I made earlier in the day. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Could 
you do it in that way? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that with my remarks 
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made earlier today I may include a list 
of the proposals referred to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am grateful to the gentleman 
for making this inclusion which he just 
has, because, as I said, every one of us 
who are responsible for the proposal 
that I make at this moment are mind- 
ful and appreciative of the efforts that 
the President has made in this direc- 
tion. However, I think the formula that 
we advance is sufficiently different from 
those advanced earlier to warrant full, 
careful, and deliberate study by those 
in responsibility in the executive branch. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman yielding. I asked 
him to yield because I did want to com- 
ment on the statement by the gentleman 
from New York when he said that he 
hoped at some point we would have some 
unity in this country. I hope and trust 
that it was not a suggestion that by rais- 
ing the proposal which the gentleman 
from Massachusetts raised he was work- 
ing against this desirable factor of unity 
in this country. My problem with the 
statement of the gentleman from New 
York is that the President himself has 
said repeatedly he would welcome all sug- 
gestions and all ideas of people in this 
country of both political parties, as well 
as people from other nations. He has 
put out this request. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts, I think, is being useful, 
exceedingly useful, by contributing to 
the dialog on Vietnam, by discussing 
this subject responsibly and by making 
recommendations and suggestions. I 
think such a dialog is a healthy thing 
in a free country. 

And, I might say further, that if, in 
fact, the conflict in Southeast Asia— 
and I mean all Southeast Asia, as well 
as Vietnam—is to be a long one, as has 
been repeatedly said by our leaders 
within the last 12 months, but was less 
frequently said in the first 3 years—if 
it is to be a long and expensive war and 
if it is to be painful, as indeed it is, then 
the people of this country can under- 
stand it and support it to the extent it 
merits support, and participate in their 
roles of helping to guide our Government 
only to the extent that there has been a 
dialog and that there is a full under- 
standing of the problems and the nature 
of the pressures which we face on this 
situation. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I congratulate 
the distinguished gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Morse] for contributing 
to this dialog. I certainly would not want 
the Recorp to suggest that he or his col- 
leagues are doing anything to create dis- 
unity in this country. On the contrary, 
it is my opinion that they are serving a 
very useful purpose. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Massachusetts yield to 
me at this point in order to respond to 
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the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rums- 
FELD]? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I yield 
further to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it was quite clear in my remarks in the 
Record and in my remarks to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts that I was com- 
mending the gentleman for this proposal 
and stated that I thought it was a very 
interesting one and one that deserves 
deep consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. RUMSFELD] is well 
aware of the fact that this country is 
not united in its support of the Vietnam 
commitment. And, this has concerned me 
very deeply, because there is a great gap 
between the commitment of the men on 
the fighting lines in Vietnam whom I 
have seen and whom I am sure the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
RUMSFELD] has seen, and the commit- 
ment of the people back here in this 
country. 

I was saying and suggesting to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Morse] that his is a very interesting 
suggestion. However, following out his 
suggestion, and if it does not produce 
any results, would the gentleman feel 
we might be a little bit closer toward the 
gcal of unity in this country in recog- 
nizing that Hanoi does not want peace 
and that the only way out of this thing 
is to continue to push the war until they 
are no longer able to commit aggression 
in South Vietnam? 

That, I think, is what we are working 
toward and looking for. 

Mr. Speaker, I was not suggesting that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts was 
contributing to disunity. I was thinking 
that, as a result of his proposal, per- 
haps we might be at least a little closer 
to unity on the subject. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I yield 
further to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I see. The point I 
think that I feel so strongly about is the 
fact that certain people of this country 
in order for them to support something 
requires that there is an understanding 
of it. I have not been totally satisfied 
with the information policies of this ad- 
ministration with respect to the war in 
Vietnam and with respect to our activ- 
ities in Southeast Asia. 

I am not saying merely that there has 
been news manipulation. I am going be- 
yond this. I feel that there is an affirma- 
tive responsibility on the part of the ad- 
ministration to do what they have in- 
creasingly done in the last few months, 
namely, to develop within this Nation 
and the free world a better understand- 
ing of what the pressures are as well as 
the fact that they will not be quickly re- 
solved with the use of massed armies 
across the borders, as in World War I 
and II, and to develop an understanding 
of the nature of this operation. Only 
with this kind of information and un- 
derstanding will this country have the 
kind of unity which the gentleman from 
New York is so earnestly seeking. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts for yielding to me at this time and 
I wish to commend the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] as well as 
the gentlemen from the other side of 
the aisle for what I think has been a very 
helpful dialog. 

However, may I make a comment with 
reference to a remark which was made 
by the distinguished majority leader, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. AL- 
BERT]. The gentleman asked what hap- 
pened in the last days or the last weeks 
or months in Hanoi that might lead us 
to think that things have changed and 
that they might listen now. 

As I say, we do not know what has 
happened here, but unless we are pre- 
pared to say that just because a thing 
has been tried once, or because some- 
thing has been tried once and it brought 
forth no response, that we should not 
pursue it further. I believe we should 
continue to try it. 

As the gentleman from Illinois pointed 
out just a moment or so ago, the Presi- 
dent himself has asked that we, the 
people, and we, the Members of Congress, 
come forth with all of our best thinking 
on this subject. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts for the crea- 
tive thinking which has gone into this 
proposal as something which indeed has 
not been tried, but which is something 
that may open up the door and pro- 
duce that which we have been con- 
stantly seeking, so that Hanoi will re- 
spond to something which it has re- 
jected before, namely, sitting down under 
this new proposal which, as stated, has 
the great advantage of not risking the 
lives of our boys over in Vietnam, and 
that under this new proposal something 
may indeed spark a reply from Hanoi 
and lead to a very earnest and real dis- 
cussion of the proposal of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts over prior plans. 

When ideas have been put forth be- 
fore to stop the bombing across the bor- 
der in North Vietnam, we know and our 
military leaders have said that it pro- 
duces the great risk that we would permit 
the floodgates to open so that supplies 
will flow to the south, and every time 
this happens we increase the loss of 
life of our men in the south. 

However, under this plan we would not 
open those floodgates, there would still 
be a constriction of the funnel that leads 
into the south, but certainly as a result 
of this direct stand we will be asking the 
North Vietnamese to show whether or 
not they are interested—we do not know 
whether in truth they are interested in 
any meaningful negotiations—but the 
hope of this plan is that we will take a 
direct action without running great risk 
to our men in the south. We are calling 
for an affirmative declaration that the 
North Vietnamese are interested, or 
whether they are not interested, and we 
can then proceed to take future actions 
on the basis of the measures they have 
taken. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts for yielding to me. 
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Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
Oregon for his comments, and I also ac- 
knowledge the important contributions 
he has made in the development of the 
program which is the subject of our dis- 
cussion this afternoon. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts for yielding, and I wish to congratu- 
late him on the excellent leadership in 
the work that he has done in presenting 
this proposal to us. 

Mr. Speaker, today our Nation grinds 
through its longest war. 

It is a war which has escalated from a 
small force of 600 American technicians 
to over 500,000 American fighting men. 
And more requested. 

It is a war in which more than 11,000 
Americans have been killed and over 
65,000 wounded. 

It is a war in which we are spending 
$22 billion yearly—almost one-sixth of 
our national budget—with another in- 
crease in taxes threatened. 

It is a limited war to gain limited ob- 
jectives. 

But it is a war with which Americans 
are growing increasingly impatient and 
frustrated because of its seeming end- 
lessness, its enormous cost, and its tragic 
human consequences. 

The time has come when we must ask 
whether we are following the best road 
towards peace. 

I would question today whether every- 
thing possible is being done to seek set- 
tlement of the war. 

I suggest that there is available to us a 
more promising road towards peace than 
any of the paths which the administra- 
tion or certain “hawks” or “doves” would 
have us follow. 

I propose today, as a plan for peace in 
Vietnam, that this Nation initiate a pol- 
icy of mutual step-by-step deescalation 
with Hanoi. 

The outlines of one variation of this 
policy are these: 

The United States, having proposed 
the plan to Hanoi through private dip- 
lomatic channels, would halt all bomb- 
ing north of the 21st parallel in North 
Vietnam for 60 days. 

If within the first 60-day standby pe- 
riod the North Vietnamese had taken no 
such step, the plan would end and the 
bombing would be resumed. 

The United States would gradually, in 
five successive steps, cease all bombing 
of North Vietnam if, after each 60-day 
step, the North Vietnamese took a sim- 
ilar deescalation step. 

The measurable and equivalent de- 
escalation steps which the North Viet- 
namese could take without putting them- 
selves at a distinct military disadvan- 
tage would include: the stopping of all 
terrorist activities in specific areas of 
South Vietnam; the stopping of ship- 
ments to and from specific military sup- 
ply depots in the southern part of North 
Vietnam; the barricading and abandon- 
ment of specific supply and infiltration 
routes along the Ho Chi Minh Trail; and 
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the withdrawal of Mig fighters to dis- 
tant bases in northern North Vietnam. 

I suggest that this proposal for a pol- 
icy of mutual step-by-step deescalation 
is both positive and practical. 

It enhances the chances for peace 
through negotiations in a limited war 
and it minimizes military risks. 

It avoids the danger of the course ad- 
vocated by those “hawks” who would 
escalate the war, because it obviously 
does not risk expansion of the limited 
war to total war. 

It avoids the dangers of the naive 
course advocated by those “doves” who 
would unilaterally cease fire and retreat 
from the countryside, because it does 
not risk significant erosion of our cur- 
rent military advantage in Vietnam. 

Netiher side would be placed at a dis- 
tinct military disadvantage because both 
sides would be required to mutually de- 
escalate. 

I suggest that this step-by-step dees- 
calation plan would induce an increasing 
atmosphere of trust—a necessary pre- 
requisite to meaningful negotiations. 

It is a series of small steps, each in- 
volving relatively little military risk, and 
each of which builds confidence in the 
genuine sincerity of each of the com- 
batants. 

The plan would not ask either side 
to “lose face.” It is a plan which gives 
each side the opportunity to claim justi- 
fiably that its initiative promoted peace 
and served its national objectives. 

I cannot guarantee that this policy 
of mutual step-by-step deescalation will 
bring peace. But I do believe strongly 
that it holds tremendous promise. 

I do believe that it holds far greater 
promise of peace than either the ad- 
ministration’s stand-pat policy or the 
alternatives suggested by either the 
“hawks” or the “doves.” 

I would urge today most sincerely 
that the President immediately exam- 
ine in good faith this plan for peace in 
Vietnam through initiation by the United 
States of a policy of mutual step-by-step 
deescalation. 

For such a plan, I am confident, could 
move us forward to fruitful negotiation 
and peace. 

It is time, now, to become more ag- 
gressive in our search for peaceful set- 
tlement through negotiations. 

It is time, now, to persuade the ad- 
ministration to pursue peace through 
negotiations with the same intensity 
that our valiant fighting men resist ag- 
gression. 

But it is not time, now or ever, to sug- 
gest, as some have done, that without 
any indication of good faith from the 
communists, we should unilaterally cease 
fire throughout Vietnam and hope the 
Communists do the same, firing only if 
fired upon. 

These same critics suggest that we 
abandon the policy of searching out and 
destroying Communist forces in South 
Vietnam. 

They suggest that we retreat in Viet- 
nam, shoring ourselves up in what are 
described as easily defensible positions“ 
and “sallying out perhaps from time to 
time to protect the perimeter from mor- 
tar fire.” I would argue that these critics 
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show their naive misunderstanding of 
world affairs. 

I suggest to you that theirs is a call 
for retreat from reason. 

In effect, they ask that the United 
States and South Vietnamese forces 
cease fire, abandon the countryside and 
the peasants to the Communists, and re- 
treat to the more easily defended cities. 

I submit to you that such suggestions— 
made in the name of promoting peace— 
are utterly unrealistic when we face the 
hard, cold facts, something that pro- 
ponents of these suggestions are either 
unwilling or unable to do. 

To follow such suggestions at present 
would be to deal a devastating blow to 
the chances of achieving a lasting world 


To follow such suggestions at present 
would be tantamount to surrender and 
withdrawal of U.S. forces from Viet- 
nam—a tragic defeat for the free world. 

Those who make such suggestions at 
times appear as if they believe they alone 
seek peace. They have no monopoly on 
peace. Their path is not the only road, 
and certainly not the best road towards 
peace. 


Let us not forget the lesson of Mu- 
nich—how Hitler grabbed the Rhine- 
land, Austria, and Czechoslovakia. 

Let us not forget that to yield to ag- 
gression today is to invite wider wars to- 
morrow. 

There is an important role to be played 
today by informed critics willing to face 
facts and shed any naive dreams about 
the state of the world. 

A constructive critic might reasonably 
ask, as I have today, whether everything 
possible is being done to seek settlement 
of the war short of total military victory. 
Are efforts really being made to reveal 
our limited objectives by the offering of 
new political and military inducements? 

A constructive critic today might rea- 
sonably ask how the administration can 
justify the escalation of recent months 
when it rejected that same escalation 
2 years ago as being out of bounds. 

A constructive critic today might rea- 
sonably ask whether the administration 
has given good faith consideration to 
proposals such as those for an All-Asian 
Peace Conference. 

A constructive critic today might rea- 
sonably ask why the American people 
long ago were not leveled with and told 
frankly of the long range implications 
of this conflict—why they were led 
down the primrose path and given only 
small doses of bad news in sugar-coated 
pills. 

But no reasonable critic willing to 
face the hard, cold facts would naively 
insist that this is a civil war, or call on 
the United States and South Vietnamese 
forces to abandon the countryside and 
peasants to Communist terror and sub- 
version. 

It makes far more sense to pursue 
peace by immediately initiating a policy 
of mutual step-by-step deescalation. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Massa- 
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chusetts for the initiative he has started 
in what I hope will be continuing dia- 
log on the conduct of the war in Viet- 
nam, and the military and diplomatic 
policies involved there. 

I also believe we are all indebted to 
the leadership of the House, the atten- 
tion of our distinguished Speaker, and 
the participation of the majority leader 
in this dialog. 

I have felt for months that this House 
of Representatives has really fallen 
down on its constitutional responsibil- 
ity in the field of warmaking. We have 
yielded this to far too great an extent 
to the President. I am very much heart- 
ened by what I have heard this after- 
noon, and I hope it will be followed on 
subsequent days by further exploration 
of new ideas, new initiatives, new pos- 
sible policies to bring this conflict to a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I thank 
the gentleman from Illinois for his 
comments. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I do not want this debate to close with- 
out paying a compliment to my col- 
league from Massachusetts, and to com- 
mend him for the liberality he has used 
in giving time to the opposition, or at 
least to this side, as well as the other 
side. 

I believe that the gentleman should be 
commended for his attitude in this 
regard. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank my good friend from 
Illinois. 

I would also like at this time to call at- 
tention to the contribution the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has made in the development, formula- 
tion, and exposition of this proposal 
which we today have made. 

Mr. Speaker, I will just take a few 
more moments, and then I will conclude. 

I would like to point out the distinc- 
tion between what we are proposing here 
and what has been the policy of the ad- 
ministration. As I said, it seems to me 
the administration has been overly in- 
flexible, and let me, just as evidence of 
this fact, read from the President’s well- 
publicized letter to Ho Chi Minh of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1967. 

At that time the President of the 
United States said: 

I am prepared to order a cessation of 
bombing against your country and stop fur- 
ther augmentation of the United States 
forces in South Viet Nam as soon as I am 
assured that infiltration into South Viet 
Nam by land or by sea has stopped. 


Mr. Speaker, in my view and in our 
view, the United States by this proposal 
offers too much and asks too much. 

It seems to me if we can do it step by 
step as we here propose, we are adopting 
anew approach which hopefully will lead 
to negotiations that we all hope and trust 
will lead to an honorable conclusion of 
hostilities. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to congratulate the gentleman from 
Massachusetts for taking this time to 
discuss this problem on the floor of the 
House. I think it is time that we spend 
many more hours on this matter of the 
war in Vietnam and for the entire mem- 
bership of the House of Representatives 
to be informed better than we are today 
about what is going on in Vietnam. 

As a freshman Member of the Con- 
gress, Iam appalled at the lack of knowl- 
edge when we try to find out what is 
going on in Vietnam. I have attended a 
few of these briefings as the gentleman 
has and then after the briefing you can 
go out and read the very same thing in 
the newspaper. 

However, I do want to take issue with 
the gentleman on the position that he 
takes. Having been a jet fighter pilot in 
the Korean war, I feel that the gentle- 
man’s proposal would actually cost us 
more lives. I have never been an advocate 
of deescalation in this sort of situation. 
However, I do want to congratulate the 
gentleman for this colloquy here today 
and I hope it will stimulate more and 
more talks about the war in Vietnam so 
we can try to bring it to an honorable 
close. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
and I certainly respect his point of view 
in this regard. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. I know the gentleman 
is sincere and is making a real effort to 
be helpful, but it seems to me the gentle- 
man is trying to blow out a forest fire 
with his breath. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
PATTEN). The time of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] has 
expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
Morse] has been so generous in yielding 
of his time and since the gentleman 
indicates that he would like a few more 
minutes, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for 10 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I thank 
the distinguished Speaker of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, let me just say in closing, 
that we conscientiously believe that 
what we have proposed here today is 
something that is worthy of considera- 
tion at the very top level of the executive 
branch of our Government. 

We think it does provide for a signifi- 
cant U.S. initiative at minimum military 
risk. 

We think what we propose will stimu- 
late the other side to make the kind of 
response that we would like to see. 

There is no panacea for Vietnam and 
the proposal offered here is certainly not 
put forth as a panacea. Without doubt, it 
can be improved but we honestly believe 
that the best chance for peace lies not 
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in giant power and giant concessions, 
but that it lies in small steps taken 
quietly, steps that make the position of 
each side credible to the other side. This 
in our view is now the task of responsible 
diplomacy in Vietnam. 


POLITICAL PERVERSION OF 
SCHOLARSHIP 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Agricul- 
ture Secretary Orville L. Freeman is 
guilty of political perversion of agricul- 
tural scholarship and his Director of 
Agricultural Economics, Dr. Walter W. 
Wilcox, of poor scholarship. 

I base these charges on personal cor- 
respondence just completed with agri- 
cultural economists in nine universities. 

My correspondence and study reveal 
what I consider to be extensive misrep- 
resentation of facts, conclusions for 
which assumptions and computations 
could not be furnished, and—worst of 
all—a shocking abuse and misuse of 
scholarship as symbolized in the highly 
respected term—land grant universities. 

It is clear that Secretary Freeman in 
testimony April 3 before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Agricultural Appropria- 
tions, and in speeches April 19, in 
Hutchinson, Kans., and Ames, Iowa, and 
on April 20, in Decatur, Ind., stooped to 
political perversion of agricultural 
scholarship. 

In his testimony and speeches, Free- 
man has contended that the scholars 
agreed with his prediction that legisla- 
tion—H.R. 8001—proposed by myself 
and 19 other Congressmen would cut 
farm income by one-third. 

The other members who have intro- 
duced similar legislation are Tom Curtis, 
FRANK CLARK, CRAIG HOSMER, JIM CLEVE- 
LAND, CHARLES TEAGUE, SILVIO CONTE, 
FERNAND ST GERMAIN, LAWRENCE WIL- 
LIAMS, GEORGE RHODES, ALEXANDER 
PIRNIE, WILLIAM RotH, HAROLD DONO- 
HUE, RICHARD OTTINGER, JAMES HARVEY, 
THomas O'NEILL, CARLETON KING, 
CHARLES MATHIAS, JR., JOHN DENT, and 
Lovis WYMAN. 

Detailed computations to support the 
prediction did not exist. 

The conclusions were not presented 
generally to agricultural economists at 
land grant universities for review, and 
therefore general endorsement by them 
did not occur. Quoting from my letter: 

The conclusions were not even endorsed 
by the agricultural economists to whom you 
privately showed a copy of the prediction 
study at the Iowa State University luncheon 
meeting February 1 in Chicago. From our 
correspondence and communication with 
your office it is obvious this event formed 
the principal if not the entire basis for com- 
ments made subsequently and erroneously 
by Mr. Freeman to the effect that agricul- 
tural economists from nine land grant uni- 
versities had endorsed the study. Although 
several indicated general support, even in 
this carefully selected group, the exceptions 
and sharp reservations were notable. 

The “no program” policy proposal which 
you and Mr. Freeman said would cut farm 
income one third was actually a non exist- 
ent “straw man.” No legislation is now be- 
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fore the Congress which could reasonably 
be called a “no program” approach. 


Here is the text of my letter dated to- 

day summarizing my correspondence: 
JuLY 10, 1967. 

Dr. WALTER W. Wrtcox, 

Director, Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Office of the 
Secretary, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. WIL cox: Subsequent to our ex- 
change of letters I have engaged in exten- 
sive study and correspondence in regard to 
your document entitled “Farm Program 
Needs 1968-1970.“ 

I have sought to determine the assump- 
tions and computations, if any, on which it 
was based; the accuracy of its analysis; the 
degree to which it reflected the views of the 
economists from several leading universi- 
ties with whom you consulted; and the de- 
gree to which Agricultural Secretary Orville 
L. Freeman has been objective and fair- 
minded in recent speeches during which he 
discussed this document in relationship with 
legislation introduced by myself (H.R. 8001) 
and 19 other Members of Congress. 

My correspondence and study are now 
complete, and the results are most disturb- 
ing. They reveal what I consider to be ex- 
tensive misrepresentation of facts, conclu- 
sions for which assumptions and computa- 
tions could not be furnished, and—worst of 
all—a shocking abuse and misuse of schol- 
arship as symbolized in the highly-respected 
term—land-grant universities. 

It is clear that Secretary Freeman, in testi- 
mony April 3 before the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Agricultural Appropriations, and in 
speeches April 19 in Hutchinson, Kansas and 
Ames, Iowa, and on April 20 in Decatur, 
Indiana stooped to political perversion of 
agricultural scholarship. 

I realize that you cannot always control 
the use of a document like this, even though 
prepared under your direction, and perhaps 
circumstances may make it impossible for 
you even to control completely its contents. 
Therefore, I make no attempt to hold you 
personally accountable for it in all its de- 
tail, nor do I blame you for the unfair man- 
ner in which this document has been con- 
verted to political purposes by Mr. Freeman, 
or by others. 

But I do feel compelled to give you the 
opportunity to help set the record straight 
regarding the document itself and the offi- 
cial comments made about it. 

In the speeches mentioned above, as offi- 
cially reported in USDA release 1226-67, No. 
4608 as released by the Office of the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Freeman is quoted as stating: 

“There are three basic options—three al- 
ternatives—before us. One is to swap the 
present voluntary programs for no program 
at all. Pending in Congress right now is a 
bill sponsored by the farm organization I 
mentioned previously. I point out to you 
that studies by our Department economists 
indicate that the ‘no-program’ approach will 
cut farm income one-third below present 
levels. I point out further that this conclu- 
sion is concurred in by experts from nine 
Land-Grant Universities.” 

When I read this astounding paragraph, 
I telephoned your office and asked for the 
detailed assumptions and computations 
upon which Mr. Freeman based his forecast 
of farm-income reduction. My phone con- 
versation confirmed that the “‘no-program” 
approach mentioned by Mr. Freeman was 
the bill supported by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and introduced by my- 
self, Rep. Thomas B. Curtis (Mo.) and 
others. Your office supplied me with a 
copy of the document “Farm Needs 
1968-1970” as being the “studies” to which 
Mr. Freeman referred. The document con- 
tained the following paragraph: 

“In preparing this report, analysts in the 
Department of Agriculture benefitted from 
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the advice and counsel of nationally recog- 
nized agricultural economists at Iowa State 
University, University of Minnesota, Kansas 
State University, Michigan State University, 
University of Wisconsin, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, North Carolina State University, Harv- 
ard University, and Stanford University.” 

The universities total nine and presum- 
ably are the “nine Land-Grant Universities” 
to which Mr. Freeman referred, although 
neither Harvard nor Stanford is so classified. 

I examined the document carefully and 
found that it did not set forth to my satis- 
faction assumptions and computations which 
would reasonably support the income fore- 
cast. I expressed my dissatisfaction to your 
office, requesting all available additional de- 
tail, and had the following exchange of cor- 
respondence with you: 

“APRIL 27, 1967. 

“DEAR Mr. FINDLEY: The Department of 
Agriculture release, Farm Program Needs 
1968-1970, constitutes a complete report of 
the study on that subject. The basic assump- 
tions underlying the study are on page 2 of 
the release. Yields of feed grains, food grains, 
and cotton were assumed to increase by 2 to 
3 percent per year. It is also assumed that 
all the price support features of the current 
annual adjustment programs would be dis- 
continued along with the diversion features. 

“The farm program needs study was largely 
based on an earlier study titled A Look Ahead 
jor Food and Agriculture made in the Eco- 
nomic Research Service. A copy of that study 
and a statistical supplement is attached. 
The earlier study contains a more complete 
discussion of the assumptions and trends. 
The earlier study, however, concentrated on 
the productive capacity of agriculture 10 to 
15 years from now with supports continuing 
at current levels. As such, it does not convey 
the near term impact of terminating all 
aspects of the annual adjustment programs. 
The farm program needs study is an extrap- 
olation of the earlier study with emphasis 
on the near term impact of eliminating the 
price support as well as the diversion fea- 
tures of the current annual adjustment pro- 
grams, 

“An earlier draft of the program needs pa- 
per was reviewed by economists of the land 
grant colleges and their comments were re- 
ceived at a luncheon in Chicago on February 
1. Additional comments from three of the 
economists were received by letter. The fol- 
lowing are some of the comments contained 
in their letters. 

1 certainly agree that our agricultural 
economy will continue to face the problem 
of excess capacity during the next several 
years.’ 

The area in which I found myself agree- 
ing most readily was that relating to field 
crops, . . . On the matter of livestock (top 
of page 5) I was left a little unsure about 
predicted behavior of the aggregate figure 
because of the diverse patterns of dairy cattle, 
beef cattle, hogs and poultry. I think the ex- 
pected movement through 1970 may not be 
far off.’ 

like the report very much but I do feel 
that the emphasis should be on the con- 
tinued imbalances that will exist in our 
food and fiber system. ... we also have 
the responsibility of maintaining minimum 
income standards in the farming segment. 
The end result is a stand-by type of program 
that would maintain the stability of the 
food and fiber system of the U.S. and at 
the same time maintain the type of income 
levels that currently exist. I arrive at the 
same conclusion that you do that the pro- 
grams as such cannot now be terminated. 
. . guess the only difference is one of 
emphasis 

As purchased inputs become more im- 
portant to the farming segment the sta- 
bility of that purchasing power becomes 
more important to those firms supplying 
the inputs such as farm machinery, fertil- 
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izer, pesticide companies, etc. Undoubtedly, 
those supplying farm inputs would welcome 
a program of food and fiber stability just as 
much as the farmer would.“ 
“Sincerely yours, 
“WALTER W. WILCOX, 
“Director, Agricultural Economics.” 


“May 2, 1967. 

Dran Dr. Wiicox: Thank you for being 
so helpful with your letter and enclosures of 
April 27. You mentioned a luncheon meeting 
in Chicago on February 1 attended by econ- 
omists of the land grant colleges. You also 
quote briefly from letters written to you sub- 
sequently by three of the economists. 

“May I have a list of the names of the 
people and their capacities who attended the 
February 1 meeting? May I also have photo 
copies of the letters written by the three 
economists mentioned in your letter from 
which excerpts were quoted? 

“In addition if a summary of the discus- 
sion which ensued in connection with the 
February 1 luncheon in Chicago was placed 
on paper I would value very highly a copy 
of it. 

“In the ‘summary’ of March, 1967, which 
discusses farm program needs 1968-1970, on 
the top of page 3 is the sentence which be- 
gins ‘With no annual adjustment programs 
and no commodity loans during the 1968- 
1970 period.’ I assume from the construction 
of this sentence that the estimates assume 
that no commodity loans would be made 
either from public or private sources. Am I 
correct in this assumption? 

“Thank you for giving this your attention. 

“Inasmuch as I am getting inquiries con- 

Secretary Freeman’s speeches in 
which he refers to the effect of the ‘no pro- 
gram’ approach I have urgent need for the 
information requested in this letter. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“PAUL FINDLEY, 
“Representative in Congress.” 


“May 9, 1967. 

“Dear Mr. FINDLEY: This is in reply to 
your letter of May 2, 1967. The sentence on 
the top of page 3 which you quoted referred 
only to government loans. It was assumed 
that loans would be available from private 
sources on the usual terms. 

“The college professors with whom I 
counseled at a luncheon meeting in Chicago 
are as follows: 

“Earl O. Heady, Distinguished Professor, 
Iowa State University, Ames Iowa 

R. J. Penn, Professor, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin 

“James G. Maddox, Professor, North Caro- 
lina State University, Raleigh, North Caro- 


lina 

“Luther Tweeten, Visiting Professor, 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, California 

“Dale Hathaway, Professor, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan 

“H. C. Williams, Professor, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio 

“Any notes made by the individuals on 
the draft they reviewed have been discarded. 

“The excerpts in my last letter were taken 
from letters received from: 

“Vernon Ruttan, Head, Department of 
Agricultural Economics, University of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul, Minnesota 

“John Nordin, Head, Department of Eco- 
nomics, College of Arts and Science, Kansas 
State University, Manhattan, Kansas 

“Ray Goldberg, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard University, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

“Perhaps it would be appropriate for you 
to write them if you wish rather than for 
me to make photo copies of their letters. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“WALTER W. WILCOX, 
“Director, Agricultural Economics.” 


Your letter of May 9 listed, in total, nine 
agricultural economists, each serving on the 
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staff of a different one of the listed uni- 
versities. 

Accordingly I wrote to each of them as 
follows: 

DEAR : Dr. Walter W. Wilcox, Direc- 
tor, Agricultural Economics Department, De- 
partment of Agriculture, tells me that you 
were among the college professors with whom 
he counseled at a luncheon meeting Febru- 
ary 1 in Chicago in regard to a departmental 
study entitled “Farm Program Needs 1968- 
1970.” 

“On April 20, Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville L. Freeman in regional farm policy 
conferences in the Midwest made the follow- 
ing statement: 

Pending in Congress right now is a bill 
sponsored by the farm organization I men- 
tioned previously. I point out to you that 
studies by our Department economists indi- 
cate that the no-program approach will cut 
farm income one-third below present levels. 
I point out further that this conclusion is 
concurred in by experts from nine land- 
grant universities.’ 

“I have verified with the Department of 
Agriculture that a bill I have introduced, 
H.R. 8001, which is supported by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation and is almost 
identical with similar bills introduced by 
Representatives Curtis of Missouri and Clark 
of Pennsylvania, is the proposal to which 
the Secretary referred as a “no-program” 
approach which will cut farm income one- 
third below present levels. 

“Under the circumstances you can under- 
stand my interest in determining in as great 
detail as possible the reasoning, assumptions, 
and computations through which the one- 
third figure was determined. 

“As you attended the February 1 luncheon 
to which Dr. Wilcox referred, I would appre- 
ciate any comments you may have about the 
study which was the subject of discussion. 
I would appreciate very much having a copy 
of any summaries of the discussion or your 
own personal evaluation of the study which 
developed during or subsequent to the 
luncheon. 

“In seeking your cooperation, I assure you 
that I think it entirely proper for economists 
of the leading colleges and universities of 
the United States to cooperate fully with 
Secretary Freeman and with other govern- 
ment officials in evaluating proposed pro- 
grams. As you may know, I served six years 
on the Committee on Agriculture in the 
U.S. House of Representatives and because 
of this background continue to have a keen 
interest in the future of American agricul- 
ture. 

“Thanks for your cooperation. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“PAUL FINDLEY, 
“Representative in Congress.” 


I also wrote to the deans of the colleges of 
agriculture where such exist within the nine 
universities. My letter of inquiry to the deans 
was as follows: 

“Dear DEAN : In a series of speeches, 
April 19-20, 1967 in Kansas, Iowa and Indi- 
ana, Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man included the following paragraph: 

There are three basic options—three al- 
ternatives—before us. One is to swap the 
present voluntary programs for no program 
at all. Pending in Congress right now is a bill 
sponsored by the farm organization I men- 
tioned previously. I point out to you that 
studies by our department economists indi- 
cate that a “no program” approach will cut 
farm income one-third below present levels. 
I point out further that this conclusion is 
concurred in by experts from 9 land grant 
universities.’ 

“Upon inquiry I learned that your school 
is among the “9 land grant universities” men- 
tioned by Secretary Freeman. 

“Correspondence with Dr. Walter Wilcox, 
Director, Agricultural Research, Department 
of Agriculture, discloses that on February 1 
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in Chicago a luncheon meeting was held at 
which farm program needs for 1968-70 were 
discussed in some detail. I enclose a copy of 
a letter dated April 27 which I received from 
Dr. Wilcox in which he refers to this luncheon 
and quotes briefly from unidentified agri- 
cultural economists who attended. 

“I have also verified with the Department 
of Agriculture that a bill I have introduced, 
H.R. 8001, which is supported by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation and is almost 
identical with similar bills introduced by 
Representatives Curtis of Missouri and Clark 
of Pennsylvania, is the proposal to which 
the Secretary referred as a ‘no program’ ap- 
proach which will cut farm income one- 
third below present levels. 

“Under the circumstances you can under- 
stand my interest in determining in as great 
detail as possible the reasoning, assumptions, 
and computations through which the one- 
third figure was determined. 

“Accordingly I would like to know if you 
or any agricultural economists on your staff 
actually concurred in the conclusion on farm 
income reduction as reported by Secretary 
Freeman. If so I would value very highly 
having a copy of any written material which 
may have been prepared in letter form or 
otherwise bearing upon this conclusion. 

“If you or any members of your staff have 
had the opportunity to examine the H.R. 
8001 or similar bills whether in connection 
with Secretary Freeman’s study project or not 
I would again very much appreciate having 
a copy of such statements. 

“In closing may I assure you that my only 
purpose in writing is to have the benefit of 
the thinking of you and agricultural econ- 
omists of your staff. I think it is entirely 
proper for agricultural economists of the 
leading colleges and universities of the 
United States to cooperate with Secretary 
Freeman and with other government officials 
in evaluating proposed programs. 

“As you may know, I served for six years 
on the Committee on Agriculture in the U.S. 
House of Representatives and because of this 
background continue to have a keen interest 
in the future of American agriculture. 

“Thanks for your cooperation. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“PAUL FINDLEY, 
“Representative in Congress.” 

Let me outline briefly the facts and con- 
clusions I have drawn from the various docu- 
ments and correspondence. 

1. The April 3 testimony and the April 
19-20 speeches of Secretary Freeman pleaded 
the case for maintaining existing “commod- 
ity programs for grain” and denounced those 
who sought to change his programs. Your 
office confirmed that in these statements he 
was attacking legislation introduced by my- 
self (H.R. 8001) and 19 other Congressmen. 
The document you prepared for the Secre- 
tary, .nd which your office stated he used as 
the basis for his attacks, actually predicted 
the possible effects of eliminating current 
support, payments, and diversion programs 
for wheat, feed grains and cotton. 

It was shocking to discover that the Secre- 
tary had based his plea for maintenance of 
existing “grain pr alone on a study 
which in fact included the effects“ of abol- 
ishing the cotton program as well as those 
for grain. 

What serious legislative proposals moti- 
vated your study and the attendant remarks 
about a so-called no program“ approach by 
the Secretary? 

While your office confirmed he was refer- 
ring to the bills of my colleagues and my- 
self, your study can, in no way, be considered 
an analysis of any of the 20 bills, for several 
reasons. 

First, the inclusion of cotton increased 
substantially the immediate reduction in 
government payments (thus immediate in- 
come). That also increased substantially the 
diverted acreage which would most likely 
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be shifted into soybeans and other feed 


The bias this introduced into Mr. Free- 
man’s interpretation of your study is sub- 
stantial. Cotton is in a terrible mess, brought 
on by unsound domestic and international 
government policies, and that is why it was 
not included in the bills. It must be dealt 
with separately so that commercial wheat 
and feed grain producers are not required to 
bear cotton’s adjustment burden. 

Second, your May 9 letter, saying “it was 
assumed loans would be available from pri- 
vate sources on the usual terms,” completely 
ignores the impact of the loan insurance 
feature of my bill. The 90 percent insured 
loan would substantially raise the level of 
loans made to the individual producer by 
reducing risk to the lender. Reduction of 
risk would also reduce interest rates on these 
loans to farmers. To suggest otherwise is to 
imply that the FHA Home Improvement, 
Farmers Home, Veterans’ Administration and 
other insurance or guarantee programs have 
no impact on the housing and home im- 
provement money markets. 

Third, the removal of the nonrecourse loan 
program imparts a degree of risk to the pro- 
ducer in his planting plans and, in the full 
context of managerial decisions, this risk 
acts to moderate any production expansion. 
My bill would remove the threat of CCC 
dumping such as occurred in 1965 and 1966 
and thus would remove a substantial de- 
pressant to market prices. The various fea- 
tures of my bill would facilitate orderly 
marketing by giving farmers the means to 
hold their commodities, strengthen prices 
by removing the threats of dumping and 
gluts at harvest time. It would force the 
government to purchase aid-program sup- 
plies directly from the market. 

Fourth, the longterm effect of my program 
would be to accelerate the healthy trend 
toward contract farming in wheat and feed 
grains. Under it production would be to fill 
pre-production contracts. Control of farm 
production would be placed in the hands of 
producers responding to consumer demands. 
Consumers of course would include the gov- 
ernment which itself could contract for 
milk, grain, or other program needs, foreign 
or domestic. 

2. Your letter of April 27 states your study 
was based on the document A Look Ahead 
for Food and Agriculture. In it supports were 
assumed to continue “at current levels.” I 
note on page 2 of this document it says: 
“Although policy assumptions are difficult to 
specify in long-run appraisals, the projections 
imply some type of program to stabilize farm 
prices and income.” 

Dr. Wilcox, in fairness you must admit that 
your assumption of “current levels” is only 
one possibility consistent with the “Look 
Ahead” document, An increase in the attrac- 
tiveness of the voluntary long-term land re- 
tirement system (which would remain in 
effect under my bill) is a possibility that is 
also consistent with it. 

The increase in attractiveness would be 
possible in both relative and absolute terms. 

My bill increases the relative attractive- 
ness of long-run retirement by removing the 
more costly and damaging short-run diver- 
sion programs, Current commodity programs 
place a premium on short run diversion 
through heavy cash payments for diversion 
itself, plus higher supports on production 
from remaining acreage. 

The current program not only encourages 
the shift of resources to remaining acreage, 
it also finances virtually riskless expansion of 
total resources and thus total productive 
capacity on the remaining acres! If I may 
Say so, this document shows rather poor 
scholarship. Its conclusions derive heavily 
from a glaring distortion of the “Look Ahead” 
study, and it provides no valid basis for 
condemning either my bill or those of my 
colleagues. 
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8. My correspondence directly with the 
deans and professors does not substantiate 
the claim of support indicated by the study 
and by Secretary Freeman. Let me quote 
directly from several of the replies I re- 
ceived: 

Reply A: “I raised several questions re- 
garding the draft I saw. My plane schedule 
required that I leave prior to the luncheon 
mentioned by Dr. Wilcox in his letter. There- 
fore, I did not benefit from the discussion 
by other individuals who had also read the 
document, nor have I written any letters 
regarding the document. I was somewhat 
surprised, therefore, to find myself listed as 
one of those who implicitly endorsed the con- 
clusions that were presented in the final re- 
port.” 

Reply B: “Individual faculty members are, 
of course, free to express their personal views 
about public issues in which they are in- 
terested as private citizens. Professor 
informs me that the extent of his participa- 
tion in the matters about which you in- 
quired in your letter of May 3 was to take 
part in the luncheon discussion of a draft 
of a statement which was apparently later 
issued by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
as the release entitled ‘Farm Program Needs 
1968-70'.” 

Reply C: “The meeting (February 1 in 
Chicago) was called by Iowa State University 
to review manuscripts that might be in- 
cluded in a book to be published on agri- 
cultural policy. .. . 

“Walter Wilcox was at the meeting and 
although not a formal part of the session, 
he gave Prof. a chance to read and 
privately comment on a tentative con- 
fidential statement on farm program needs 
1968-70. Whether the final statement in- 
cluded any of Prof. 's verbal comments 
is not known.” 

Reply D: “In addition to Dean 8 
comments, I might add that on looking in- 
formally at the confidential document on 
February 1, I suggested that increased agri- 
cultural production would not be as rapid 
nor as easy to get as most economists were 
indicating, particularly in the livestock sec- 
tors. 

Reply E: In conclusion, the USDA evalua- 
tion of economic conditions for 1968-70 
seems reasonable, but is only a crude fore- 
cast because of uncertainties which plague 
any prediction. It should not be interpreted 
to mean that farm prices must be supported 
above free market equilibrium levels. But it 
does mean that a trend toward a free mar- 
ket must be accompanied by an adequate 
transition program, and must consider the 
unstable nature of farm production and 
marketing, and the advantages of economic 
stability for farmers.” 

Few people would dispute the need for a 
transitional alternative in moving ahead to 
a freer market system. It is precisely because 
of this need that my bill (H.R. 8001), and 
those of my colleagues, deals only with 
wheat and feed grains, with provision for 
using insured loans, freezing CCC stocks, off- 
setting CCC sales by equivalent purchases, 
purchasing aid supply needs directly from 
the market, and increasing greatly the rela- 
tive attractiveness of long-run land retire- 
ment. 

None of these features were analyzed in 
your study. Indeed they were totally ignored 
by you and Secretary Freeman, Yet they are 
essential features of the proposal the Secre- 
tary condemned so summarily and without 
the slightest analysis. 

To label our proposed legislation as a no 
program” approach is not merely inaccurate. 
It is a gross distortion of the facts. 

Finally, the misuse of our nation's scholars 
for purely political purposes is shocking. It 
is disturbing to find that a Cabinet Officer 
has such a poor regard for our intellectual 
community. 
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In view of your long and prominent career 
in agricultural economics, I am confident you 
will wish to acknowledge frankly that: 

1. Detailed computations to support the 
“Needs” document’s conclusions as to pro- 
jected farm income under programs proposed 
by myself and 19 colleagues (and to which 
the Secretary referred directly in his invec- 
tive) did not exist, and therefore could not 
be furnished in response to my request. 

2. The conclusions were not presented gen- 
erally to agricultural economists at land- 
grant universities for review, and therefore 
general endorsement by them did not occur. 

8. The conclusions were not even endorsed 
by the agricultural economists to whom you 
privately showed a copy of the study at the 
Iowa State University luncheon meeting 
February 1 in Chicago, From our correspond- 
ence and communication with your office it 
is obvious this event formed the principal if 
not the entire basis for comments made sub- 
sequently and erroneously by Mr. Freeman 
to the effect that agricultural economists 
from “9 land-grant universities” had en- 
dorsed the study. Although several indicated 
general support, even in this carefully-se- 
lected group, the exceptions and sharp res- 
ervations were notable. 

4. The no program” policy proposal which 
you and Mr. Freeman said would cut farm 
income one-third was actually a non-existent 
“straw man.” No legislation is now before 
the Congress which could reasonably be 
called a “no program“ approach. Nor has such 
legislation ever been proposed or supported 
by any farm organization of national prom- 
inence, at least not within the past 30 years. 

5. The legislation I have introduced (H.R. 
8001), which is supported by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, deals only with 
wheat and feed grains. Programs would be 
left intact for cotton, tobacco, rice, peanuts, 
sugar, wool, and other commodities under 
discretionary price support pro; ch 
of which involves either extensive price sup- 
port payments and/or payments for land 
retirement. My bill would also leave in full 
effect the Cropland Adjustment Program and 
would establish insured loans for wheat and 
feed grain producers, all of which would 
work to strengthen farm income. 

With deep regret I conclude from this ma- 
terial that the remarks of the Secretary were 
not directed to sound long-run policy in the 
interest of a healthy agriculture. Rather 
they were intended to discredit unfairly a 
bill to return farm management to farmers, 
provide food supply at prices established at 
fair levels through the marketplace, and re- 
duce significantly the tax cost of farm pro- 


‘Sincerely yours, 
PAUL FINDLEY, 
Representative in Congress. 


COOK COUNTY, ILL., AGRICULTURAL 
PROFILE 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, on June 
28 the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Resnick] made a statement on the 
floor—which appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorpv—in which he questioned 
the presence of an agricultural basis for 
the existence of the Cook County, III., 
Farm Bureau. In making this allegation, 
he said: 
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I seriously question how many farmers or 
people who have a major agricultural interest 
there are in the city of Chicago, 


Apparently the gentleman from New 
York is not aware that Cook County and 
Chicago are not conterminous. That 
much of Cook County lies outside the city 
of Chicago is clearly indicated by the 
fact that the limits of the city of Chicago 
include only 143,488 acres of the 610,560 
acres in Cook County. In other words, the 
city of Chicago comprises less than one- 
third of the land in Cook County. In fact, 
Cook County, my home county, has an 
active agricultural community. Since 
much of this farming activity is based in 
my district, the 13th District of Illinois, I 
thought it proper to set the record 
straight by including the following state- 
ment outlining the agricultural statistics 
for Cook County, III., as taken from the 
1964 Census of Agriculture, the most re- 
cent data available: 

AGRICULTURAL PROFILE, COOK County, ILL.— 

1964 CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE—ALL DATA ARE 

For 1964 


Furms Number and size 


Proportion of land in farms 


percent 165 

Average size of farm (county) 
acres.. 105.2 
Average size of farm (State) - do — 225.5 


Land in farms and number of farms by size 


of farm 
Number of | Total acres 
Acres per farm farms each | each class 
class 
230 754 
231 5, 383 
57 3.338 
89 7.309 
105 12, 333 
73 11,474 
43 8, 446 
27 6, 315 
73 24, 032 
28 17, 885 
3 3, 580 


Farm investment 
Value of land and buildings per 


Value per farm (State) 
Value per acre (State) 


Equipment and facilities 


Number 

Item Number | of farms 

on farms | rej g 

ms 
Automobiles 1,328 876 
Motortrucks. 1,211 714 
Tractors (other than g: „008 799 
Garden tractors and motor tiller: 551 363 
Grain and bean combines 330 304 
Pickup balers 214 213 
Hay conditioners.. 55 55 
Crop driets 29 23 
Cornpickers 353 323 
Field ba harvesters: 

Cylinder or flywheel. 65 65 
i ee 25 25 
Telephone... 905 
Television set... 853 
ome freezer 593 
Milking machine = 51 
Bulk mitk tank 32 


1 Not reported in 1964 Census of Agriculture. 
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Other production inputs, cost 


Number 
Item Dollar of farms 
value 
Livestock and poultry feed. 
Livestock and poultry purchased. 
and trees. 


Gasoline and petroleum prod 

Machine hire and customworx 

Hired labor (including 944 regular 
workers on 276 farms) 


Farm production and income 


CROPLAND HARVESTED 
Total Number 
Cropland per farm acres of farms 
Any cropland harvested_.._........-- 79, 624 885 
Less than 10 acres.. at 370 173 
10 to 49 acres. 3,645 215 
50 to 69 acres. „554 57 
70 to 99 acres. = 5, 226 89 
100 to 139 acres. 9,734 105 
140 to 179 acres... Say 9, 079 73 
180 to 219 acres... ~ , 787 
220 to 259 actes TE 5,371 27 
260 to 499 acres... --| 19,321 72 
500 to 999 acres__. E „307 
1.000 to 1,999 acres pe 3,230 3 


PRODUCTS SOLD, VOLUME AND VALUE 
Livestock and Livestock Products 


Farms Number | Value of 


Item 


pr 
Crops: Field crops, other 
than vegetables and 
frelts-anud nasty EEN EG fatima deus 
Vegetables: Value of sales, 
163 farms sold 
$1,434,458. 


1 Not reported in 1964 Census of Agriculture. 


ACREAGE HARVESTED FOR SALE 


Item Acres 
3888 136 1,493 
Sweet corn... -.. — — 106 1,774 
Snepbeons (hush snd pole)... 2 0 

napbeans (bush ai ees 
Watermelons 17 33 
lig 5 [VOSS SERA EN 69 516 
Cantaloups-muskmelons_. 48 85 
Sweet peppers 69 109 
Green peas. 6 84 
Squash. 63 143 
Dry onions... 4l 220 
Asparagus.. 11 16 
rrots 27 47 
Pumpkins 66 194 
Fruits and nuts: 
sales; $11,422. 
Farms har- Volume 
Item vesting each | harvested 
item 
Strawberries (sales) .------ 
a (sales)_ 
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AMOUNTS SOLD OR HARVESTED 


Farms 
Item reporting | Volume sold 
arvest | or harvested 
or sale 
Corn, as grain (sales) 388 | 1,555,733 bu. 
Soybeans (ha for beans)--- 449 | 548,269 bu. 
Wheat (sales) 245 | 258,375 bu. 
Oats (sales) 164 | 134,724 bu. 
Barley (sales) 2.248 bu. 
Rye (sales). .. 14 | 6,462 bu. 
Alfalfa (sales, 149 | 7,454 tons 
Clover, timothy, 35 51 2 tons 
Small pn as hay (sales). 3 | 81 tons 
Other hay (sales). 13 | 509 tons 
Alfalfa (harvested)... 1,000 ib. 
Red clover seed (harve: 2,940 Ib. 
Irish po (ha 14 | 2,162 cwt. 
Sweet potatoes. 12 bu. 


Nursery and greenhouse products: 
Value of sales: 297 farms sold $8,575,684. 
Nursery products: 113 farms harvested 
1,811 acres, $2,129,987. 
Cut flowers, etc.: 
Under glass: 142 farms with 3,293,- 
025 square feet glass. 
Grown open: 46 farms with 45 acres, 
Value of sales: Cut flowers, etc., 
$5,598,155. 
Vegetables, seeds, bulbs, mushrooms: 
Under glass: 34 farms with 358,209 
square feet glass. 
Grown open: 39 farms with 1,005 
acres, 
Value of sales, vegetables, seeds, 
bulbs, mushrooms, $847,542, 
Forest products: 
Standing timber: One farm sold $1,500. 
Firewood, pulpwood, fence posts, sawlogs, 
Christmas trees: Four farms sold 
$3,325. 


Recreation income: Hunting, fishing, and 


other recreational services: Eight farms sold 
$119,301. 


Income recap 


$16, 861,915 
14, 108, 547 
4, 082, 118 
1, 434, 498 
11, 422 
Forest products and 
horticultural species. 8, 580, 590 
All livestock and livestock 
oye oe See ea 2, 634, 067 
Poultry and poultry 
produetss 304, 020 
Dairy products 688, 665 
Livestock and prod- 
— — 1, 641, 382 
Average sales per farm (coun- 
A 17, 583 
Average sales per farm (State) 15, 983 


Commercial farms in the county (745 of 
the 959) had $16,426,595 of the $16,861,915 
worth of sales, For commercial farms: 
Average sales per farm (county) — $22, 049 
Average sales per farm (State 18, 880 


Farms by economic class and value of farm 
products sold 


Economic class: 
Commercial farms. 
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Value of farm products sold—Continued 


Value per farm: Number Of farms 
| $1,500 to. $1,999. .. 48 
$2,000 to $2,499_______---__________ 33 
$2,500 to $4,999_______--------_-.-- 130 
$5,000 to $7,499__.----_------------ 88 
$7,500 to 89,999 70 
$10,000 to $14,999._-------------.. 111 


$15,000 to $19,999___.--.-..------- 68 
$20,000 to $29,999__-_-_----------- 93 
$30,000 to $39,999__-.-_..-.-------- 41 
$40,000 to $59,999_._.--..---.----- 45 


Livestock-share tenants 


A REVISED AND VIGOROUS U.S. DI- 
PLOMACY NEEDED TODAY MORE 
THAN EVER 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Monacan] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nouncement by Germany of the decision 
to reduce her commitment to NATO by 
40,000 to 60,000 troops underlines the 
urgent necessity for a reexamination of 
U.S. policy regarding the Western de- 
fense organization in the coordination of 
objectives among the pact countries. 

In the view of competent authorities 
a dangerous euphoria exists among 
NATO members concerning the extent of 
the detente in Eastern Europe and the 
possibility of reliance thereon. 

Since the United States recently with- 
drew 18,000 support troops from France 
it has announced a decision to withdraw 
35,000 combat troops from Germany after 
January 1, 1968—apparently for balance- 
of-payment reasons—we must bear some 
responsibility for creating the atmos- 
phere in which this new reduction of 
strength by the hitherto most willing 
European partner was deemed advisable. 

Is this a good time to disassemble 
NATO? 

In the light of today’s international 
situation, the answer must be negative. 
The forces on the East side of the curtain 
have not decreased, but have increased 
in capacity over the years. Twenty Rus- 
sian divisions are maintained in East 
Germany, several in Poland and Hun- 
gary, as well as many more in the west- 
ern U.S.S.R. In the very newspaper which 
bore the word of the German reduction 
there appeared a report of the refusal of 
the Russians to give up the military 
leadership of the Warsaw Pact. Finally, 
a host of events from Vietnam to Glass- 
boro and including the naval surveillance 
in the Sea of Japan, the guerrilla activity 
in Latin America, and the lightning-fast 
rearming of the Arab Nations testify that 
raph has been no softening of the Krem- 

line. 
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Either we need something like NATO 
as a Western defense or we do not. In 
my judgment, the increasing military 
capacity of the Communists requires a 
counterforce. We must not allow any 
preoccupation with Southeast Asia to 
blind us to the needs of the Atlantic 
community or to diminish the force of 
our leadership. 

A revived and vigorous U.S. diplomacy 
in Western Europe is needed today more 
than ever. 


ESCAPE FROM POVERTY 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
June 30, the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
addressed the National Seminar on 
Vocational-Technical Education at the 
University of Maryland. Chairman 
PERKINS delivered an inspired message 
to those in attendance and I certainly 
share his feelings on poverty and in a 
concentrated Federal attack on it. 

The very able gentleman from Ken- 
tucky also emphasized the vital need for 
vocational training as an avenue of at- 
tack—perhaps the most productive one. 
I emphatically echo his belief in this, and 
in the role of vocational-technical train- 
ing in our country. The principal escape 
from poverty is adequate employment; 
and we can do much toward that end 
by making vocational education and 
training a reality to many of our citizens 
now living lives of despair. 

I commend the remarks of my chair- 
man to the Members who, I hope, will 
5 as much satisfaction in them as I 

d: 

SPEECH BY REPRESENTATIVE CARL D. PERKINS 

I am happy to greet you today as repre- 
sentatives of the men and women responsible 
for the great strides we have made in recent 
years in the field of vocational education. 

You have translated into solid accomplish- 
ment the aim and purpose of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, the Manpower Devel- 
opment Training Act, and other legislation 
in this field. For this, you deserve the lasting 
gratitude of your countrymen. 

Because you so thoroughly understand the 
problem, no one realizes more clearly than 
you that 1967 is no time to rest on the glories 


of past achievement. This is the time to get 
on with the job. 

There are still many of our fellow citizens 
who must be brought into the mainstream 
of American economic life, and kept there. I 
happen to believe that vocational-technical 
education is one of the best vehicles for 
getting this job done. 

Geographically, our target is in the ghettos 
of the great cities of the land, in the rural 
Spanish-American areas of the Southwest, 
the Indian reservations of the Great Plains, 
the old tenant-farmer fields of the Southeast, 
and the isolated mining camps and rural 
communities of my Appalachian homeland. 

But this is not a geographic problem to be 
attacked with dams and dikes and irrigation 
systems. This is a social problem involving 
32 million Americans who do not share the 
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general affluence of history’s most prosper- 
ous civilization. 

I am talking about our fellow citizens to 
whom the great breakthrough in health and 
medicine means little or nothing. The knowl- 
edge explosion and the great improvements 
in education have scarcely touched them. 
The billions we have spent on supersonic 
jets, interstate highways and 150-mile-an- 
hour trains leave them unmoved—for they 
are immobile in an age in which we talk of 
traveling to the Moon by 1970. The develop- 
ment of modern time-saving devices means 
little to a man when time already hangs 
heavily on his hands. 

Today we are engaged in a great Congres- 
sional debate, the outcome of which will de- 
termine the future of these millions of 
American citizens. This, to me, is astonish- 
ing—that there should be any argument at 
all over the most concerted effort in our 
history to lift poverty from the backs of 
men, 

Down on Pennsylvania Avenue there is a 
building on whose facade is inscribed What 
is Past is Prologue. In light of our progres- 
sive history and our abiding concern for hu- 
man beings, I am convinced that when the 
debate is resolved within a few weeks, we 
will have taken another historic step for- 
ward. Were it to be otherwise, we would have 
to revise that inscription to read The Future 
Contradicts the Past. I do not believe for one 
moment that the American nation will turn 
its back upon the progressive tradition of its 
yesterdays. 

As a matter of history, we began the 20th 
Century with the prospect that a wage earner 
could live productively and in old age retire 
to a life of poverty. 

We set out to revise the unhappy cycle 
with the enactment of the Old Age Survivor's 
Insurance legislation in 1935—a direct at- 
tack on the poverty that weighed so heavily 
on our elder citizens. This was thought of as 
an antipoverty program. 

Today, the Social Security Retirement sys- 
tem is no longer a poverty program. It is a 
broad-based retirement insurance program 
serving virtually all segments of the popula- 
tion. 

Other landmark national legislation has 
sought to provide individuals and families 
with protection against those calamities with 
which they cannot cope. Unemployment in- 
surance, workmen’s compensation, bank de- 
posit insurance, Medicare—these are just a 
few instances of national concern. 

The point is this: Whereas in the past the 
victims of mass unemployment, the victims 
of disability or sickness, and the elderly were 
often subject to poverty, these conditions 
are no longer permitted to imprison millions 
of Americans in a straight-jacket of want. 

These great programs which guard the 
mass of our citizens from economic disaster 
are, however, predicated upon the initial par- 
ticipation of all beneficiaries in the main- 
stream of American economic life. 

That is to say, the Social Security retiree 
must first have been a wage earner. To be 
covered by the minimum wage law, one must 
first have possessed an employable skill and 
a job. To be a beneficiary of most of the 
technological and vocational programs, one 
must first have had certain basic education 
skills such as reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and quite often a high school diploma. 

But the man or woman we are trying to 
reach today, the hard core victim of poverty, 
quite likely has never been a consistent 
Wage earner. He may never have completed 
grade school. And, unfortunately, he is quite 
likely to feel hostile to the established insti- 
tutions that serve the mainstream. 

So you see, in spite of all the broad-gauge 
programs we have devised to shield people 
from economic disaster, some 32 million 
Americans are still confined to conditions of 
poverty. 

These are not people put in a temporary 
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squeeze because of a downturn in the econ- 
omy. They are not necessarily people felled 
by injury or disease. 

Theirs is a self-perpetuating poverty, in- 
herited from their parents and now being 
transmitted to their children, It is a poverty 
of hope and motivation, and it is a poverty 
of outlook. The road ahead for these people 
is down hill. They are isolated from the na- 
tional goals, the national thought, and the 
national activity. 

The vibrant economy of which this nation 
is so justly proud simply operates at a level 
above their heads and beyond their reach. 

These were the men and women the coun- 
try and the Congress had in mind when we 
enacted the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964. From the vantage point of 30 years 
of experience in social legislation, we saw 
that the needs of several million American 
families simply were not being met through 
the normal and institutional means of pro- 
viding educational opportunities, welfare, 
economic development—yes, even occupa- 
tional training. Many, many millions had 
benefitted. But 32 million had not. 

Perhaps most tragic of all is the fact 
that the children of the poor were insulated 
from the benefits we intended because of 
the unreachability of their parents. 

I am happy to say that the great debate 
about which I spoke a few minutes ago does 
not involve abandoning the effort to reach 
the por. Rather, the argument is over the 
means of doing it. 

The efforts which were initiated in 1964 are 
concerned principally with education, occu- 
pational training, health services, legal as- 
sistance and community development. 

The principal critics of the 1964 act simply 
contend that these programs should be 
splintered away from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity and lodged in the established 
agencies of government that have tradition- 
ally operated in these areas. 

I reject that argument. Moreover, I shall 
fight to the last hearing, the last motion, 
and the last hour of debate and conference to 
preserve a centralized and coordinated as- 
sault on the root causes of poverty. 

It would be the height of folly to divide 
our forces and dissipate our strength at this 
critical point in the effort. 

Strong, efficient, coordinated direction is 
now being given by Sargent Shriver through 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. That is 
where these programs belong, and that is 
where they must stay until their success is 
so firmly established that their day-to-day 
administration can be delegated to the old 
line agencies of government. 

A splintering-off of the anti-poverty pro- 
grams from the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity at this point in time would produce 
this result: 

The agency to which the new program is 
assigned would have to reorient its opera- 
tion in terms of servicing the poor and thus 
diminish its major mission, 

The alternative is that the primary objec- 
tive of the particular anti-poverty program 
would be diminished by merging with the 
broad mission of the old-line agency to 
which it is assigned. 

I want you to understand that I am a 
longtime champion of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. It is ably 
administered and performs tremendous serv- 
ice to the nation. But I do not feel it is 
prudent to require that the Department re- 
orient its operation or its mission in order 
to concentrate on the peculiar needs of the 
poor, 

Similarly, the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of Labor have 
broad-based missions to serve the needs of 
the nation. The constituencies of all these 
agencies have strong representation in na- 
tional organizations to promote the general 
interest of farmers, home builders, workers, 
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unions, and others. But they have no repre- 
sentatives of that vast, unorganized, inartic- 
ulate constituency of the poor. This group, 
32 million strong, would simply be lost in 
the shuffle if the programs O.E.O. now ad- 
ministers were redistributed. 

If anti-poverty efforts are to be parceled 
out to established agencies and to appear 
merged as only small budgetary items sur- 
rounded by budgetary items for the major 
missions of the agency, we shall have lost 
a major and perhaps decisive thrust in the 
effort to eliminate poverty. 

This effort requires many different ap- 
proaches, many different tactics and pro- 
grams. 

I can’t help feeling that we are neglecting 
one of the best approaches by underfunding 
our vocational education mission, In fiscal 
1967, Federal support for vocational educa- 
tion under the 1963 Act reached a ceiling 
of $225 million. To meet the fundamental 
needs of vocational education the Federal 
Government should be spending in support 
of these programs $1 billion annually. 

I am hopeful that this Congress will raise 
the authorizations contained in Section 2 
of the Vocational Education Act from $225 
million to $400 million effective for fiscal 
1968 and to $1 billion thereafter. 

At the same time, I feel that it is urgent 
that we increase authorizations for the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity programs in the Occupa- 
tional Training areas, in the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, Job Corps, and community ac- 
tion oriented occupational training. By keep- 
ing these activities centered in the Office of 
Economic Opportunity we will assure con- 
tinued focus upon the specific needs of the 
people now trapped in poverty. 

At the same time we must assure the con- 
tinued participation of vocational educators 
in Economic Opportunity oriented programs 
of occupational training. These programs are 
successfully and effectively reaching the 
most needy groups. 

We are making good progress on many 
fronts. Let us make sure that this progress 
continues by keeping the effort against pov- 
erty united and coordinated in the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. I certainly hope you 
can support us in that intent. 

Today I urge keeping intact the authority 
of the O.E.O. to enage in a great variety of 
programs specifically directed to poverty and 
the poor, but I look forward to the day when 
O.E.O. will work itself out a job. 

That day will dawn when the 32 million 
American poor finally achieve full participa- 
tion in the good life that we know this coun- 
try can provide. 


VIETNAM: FENCING THE NORTH 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BINGHAM] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in the 
New Republic for July 8, Mr. Andrew 
Hamilton, a writer on military affairs for 
Newhouse newspapers, has written a 
most interesting article on the idea of 
seeking to establish a physical barrier to 
the infiltration of men and supplies into 
South Vietnam from the north. Mr. 
Hamilton appears to be sympathetic to 
the President’s fear that a cessation of 
the bombing in the north would give 
Hanoi a military advantage, but he 
points out that this situation would 
change if such an effective barrier to in- 
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filtration could be established. He fur- 
ther argues that the high cost of the 
barrier would be less than the cost of 
aircraft losses over North Vietnam plus 
the cost of bombs dropped. 

I commend Mr. Hamilton’s article to 
my colleagues and other readers of the 
Recorp, as follows: 

VIETNAM: FENCING IN THE NORTH 
(By Andrew Hamilton) 

With the presidential campaign barely 
more than a year away, there are signs that 
Mr. Johnson is planning to add something 
new to the war effort which could eventually 
change the nature of the Vietnam struggle. 
The new factor is a barrier“ of electronic 
devices around Vietnam to monitor infiltra- 
tion of men and supplies from North Viet- 
nam, Laos and Cambodia, and to permit 
rapid border enforcement. If the electronic 
wall were to curb infiltration, the residual 
arguments for continued bombing of North 
Vietnam would lose whatever validity they 
might still have. 

The impression grows that under present 
strategy, neither the many battles in the 
South nor the air war against the North are 
going to bring an end to the fighting. One 
no longer hears much about that “light at 
the end of the tunnel” which glimmered 
fitfully last fall. General Westmoreland has 
sent Washington his estimates of the num- 
ber of additional American troops he could 
use, mostly for more search and destroy op- 
erations. These are said to run from one 
more division up to four or five, in descend- 
ing order of priority. But there is no evidence 
that General Westmoreland guarantees that 
any number of additional troops will pro- 
duce victory within a year or 15 months. The 
retraining of South Vietmam’s ‘Army 
(ARVN) for “pacification” duty has turned 
out to be a far longer-term project than 
the optimists expected last fall, and one be- 
gins to hear about all sorts of new organiza- 
tional schemes to make better use of 
ARVN's manpower. 

The bombing campaign against North Viet- 
mam has run for nearly 30 months. Well 
over $1 billion worth of American aircraft has 
been lost to enemy fire or in accidents; at 
least another $1 billion in ordnance has been 
dropped on or shot at North Vietname; more 
than 500 American pilots have been killed or 
captured; most of the North’s industry has 
been hit and at least partially destroyed, and 
its roads, railroads, bridges and waterways are 
under constant attack. Yet the enemy force 
in South Vietnam keep growing slowly, ac- 
cording to publishd intelligence estimates. 
The intensity of conflict in the South is also 
growing. The North Vietnamese leaders seem 
fully prepared and able to sit out another 
year or more of bombing, both to prove that 
they will not submit to coercion and to see 
what the American presidential election will 
bring. Pondering this, the President must at 
times be tempted to believe that “more of 
the same” will bring only more of the same— 
another year or more of “this bloody im- 
passe,” as he called it last month, with a 
settlement not perceptibly nearer. Not the 
best record to run on. 

But Mr. Johnson believes that a negotiated 
settlement is no more attainable than a mili- 
tary victory in the short run. In the opinion 
of the officials who estimate Hanoi’s inten- 
tions, the North Vietmamese government 
would agree to talks,“ if the bombing of 
North Vietnam were stopped. They doubt, 
however, that the talks“ would lead to 
“negotiations” during which Hanoi would 
back away from any of its aims—certainly 
not until after the US elections. The estimate 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, which the Presi- 
dent can hardly ignore when he has troops in 
the field, is that Hanoi would take military 
advantage of the cessation of bombing to in- 
crease infiltration of men and supplies in 
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the South, in hopes of achieving a major 
tactical victory that would have maximum 
political impact in Washington and Saigon. 
So when the military are asked about end- 
ing the bombing, they growl “over our dead 
bodies,” and they mean that literally. 

Thus, the President is told that the safest 
way to fight the war in the South is to con- 
tinue bombing the North, relentless pressure 
countering relentless presssure. At the same 
time, he is also being given a highly unfavor- 
able assessment of the bombing as a costly 
and inefficient counterinfiltration weapon. 
(According to the air force chief of staff 
himself, most bombing raids against North 
Vietnam achieve a “700-foot CEP! circular 
error probable. This means that only half 
the bombs drop within 700 feet of their 
targets.) Moreover, persistent bombing is 
poisoning relations between the US and 
other nations, particularly the Soviet Union 
and contributes to holding up such vital 
matters as talks on limiting deployment of 
anti-ballistic missiles or a Middle East set- 
tlement. Nor is it bringing Hanoi to the con- 
ference table. Moreover, Mr. Johnson is told 
it is morally repugnant to a lot of Americans 
who are not the demonstrating sort. Curiously 
enough, this assessment is coming from the 
Pentagon, although not from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It is held not only by De- 
partment of Defense civilians, but by some 
lower-grade officers. 

For several years, the Defense Department 
has considered various schemes for blocking 
the infiltration from North Vietnam by phys- 
ical barriers. Most were discarded as too 
static, too costly in terms of manpower, and 
not likely to have the same military or (it 
was hoped) political advantages as bomb- 
ing. The military, in particular, were op- 
posed to the barrier plans. But the idea re- 
mained. as a possible alternative to the 
bombing strategy, and as possible insurance 
against the reintroduction of infiltration fol- 
lowing any political settlement. For these 
reasons, a major research program named 
“Practice Nine“ was started by Defense Sec- 
retary Robert S. McNamara last year to 
determine whether new detection and warn- 
ing devices could be developed that would 
make a barrier “cost effective.” 

“Everybody and his brother,” according 
to one research official, has been called in 
to deliver opinions on the feasibility of the 
sensor technology required and on the 
“trade-offs” between a barrier and bomb- 
ing, as well as to do the engineering. Com- 
binations of airborne and ground-based sen- 
sors have been studied to determine the best 
way to detect foot infiltrators, bicycle and 
pack animal traffic under dense jungle can- 
opy in wild, rough terrain. When the sen- 
sors detect such traffic, they would alert ob- 
servation posts or planes which could order 
artillery fire, air strikes and helicopter-borne 
troops to stop the infiltration. Barbed wire, 
minefields, strongpoints and other standard 
barrier devices would be used where the ter- 
rain permitted. Where it did not, mine-acti- 
vating sensors could be installed along in- 
filtration trails, along with sensors to call 
in air strikes and reaction forces. 

An electronic fence of this sort would 
make use of improved night observation de- 
vices using light intensification techniques; 
personnel detection radars which see mov- 
ing targets by means of the Doppler shift, 
and which have been used successfully at 
ranges of several miles to aid in protecting 
isolated Special Forces camps in Vietnam; 
seismic detectors that can be remotely 
placed to pick up ground tremors caused 
by marching men; magnetic detection de- 
vices; infrared sensors; ultraviolet sensors; 
acoustical amplifiers; electric eye“ beam- 
breaking devices and other gadgetry. Some 
would have a radio link to rapid data-proc- 
essing equipment, which would analyze the 
patterns for estimates of the amount and 
kind of traffic. 
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WHERE WOULD IT BE BUILT? 

Army studies have determined that a rea- 
sonably impermeable barrier” using this sort 
of technology could be constructed at a cost 
of $1 million a mile, including manning 
costs which make up 80 percent of the to- 
tal. And even if the cost estimate doubled, 
officials have said, it would be cheaper to 
build a barrier around the the 600 miles 
of South Vietnam than to lose another 600 
attack aircraft over North Vietnam, at $2 mil- 
lion a plane plus the cost of bombs dropped. 

The same sensor technology can be used 


‘to improve the efficiency of search and de- 


stroy forces in South Vietnam, which one 
defense official describes as very low. By 
helping to pinpoint enemy forces, camps and 
tunnels, he said, the technology “can im- 
prove search and destroy by a factor of 
10.” 

Advances in sensor technology, notwith- 
standing, the barrier plan remains contro- 
versial. Some find repugnant the concept of 
a “Berlin wall” built by the United States, 
although the arguable point is made that 
the Berlin wall was designed to keep people 
in while this wall would be designed to keep 
them out. The military are no longer so 
strongly opposed to the idea, but they don’t 
want to take men from search and destroy 
operations and tie them down guarding the 
barrier. It is thought that a barrier of any 
length would require three to four divisions 
of airmobile troops (more than two divisions 
are now on border duty). Also, they believe 
the barrier should stretch from the South 
China Sea across the northern tip of South 
Vietnam and then on across Laos to the 
Mekong River, instead of ending at the Lao- 
tian border. But that is ruled out; the Lao- 
tion government firmly opposes the plan. 
An alternative is to turn the barrier south 
along South Vietnam's western boundary. 
But this is very rough territory, where in- 
stallation of the barrier would be more diffi- 
cult and its effectiveness more open to ques- 
tion. Finally, some of the sensor devices will 
not be available for at least a year, if then. 
Technologically, they present magnificent 
problems,” one official notes. 

Nevertheless, the Administration appar- 
ently is preparing to fleld-test the electronic 
barrier on a major scale, beginning just 
south of the demilitarized zone between 
North and South Vietnam. Already, Marines 
have cleared a seven-mile strip between Gio 
Linh and Con Thien which is being widened 
to 500 yards. This will be sowed with mines, 
barbed wire and sensors and covered by con- 
centrated artillery. According to reports, the 
strip will next be extended four miles from 
Gio Linh to the coast, then westward. It 
might then be carried south along the 
boundary. 

Officials think that, using present tech- 
nology, a barrier covering the major infiltra- 
tion routes can be installed within a year. If 
this is done, and it proves effective, the Pres- 
ident will perhaps be in a position to dees- 
calate, then stop the bombing without risk- 
ing major trouble in the South from in- 
filtration. This might be the formula to solve 
the current impasse, and, conveniently, it 
would be available for use just about the 
time the presidential campaign picks up mo- 
mentum during the fall of 1968. 

In the 17th century the rival war lords of 
the Trinh and Nguyen families, rulers re- 
spectively of North and South Vietnam, 
fought constantly with each other. But the 
Trinh, although stronger, were unable to 
overcome the Nguyen and seize the South. 
Historians attribute the successful southern 
defense in part to two huge walls built 
across the coastal plains by the Nguyen in 
the 1630's, near the narrow waist some 25 
miles north of the present demilitarized 
zone. That division of Vietnam, according 
to Bernard Fall, lasted 150 years. But it did 
not bring peace. The learning curve in Viet- 
nam is very flat. 
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THE MARKET FOR U.S. COINS HAS 
FINALLY STABILIZED 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Fascett] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
years of the coin shortage, one of the 
prime causes which aggravated the seri- 
ous lack of coin was its withdrawal from 
circulation by the coin speculator whose 
principal motive was to make a quick and 
easy profit. These speculators who di- 
verted bags and barrels of coin from nor- 
mal circulation patterns increased the 
problems of the average businessman 
who could not obtain sufficient coin for 
his normal needs. Because of this, his 
costs of doing business were increased, 
which no doubt resulted in higher prices 
to the consumer. Incidentally, the true 
coin collector, the hobbyists, found a 
steady rise in the prices for the coins 
which he needed for his collection. 

Since early 1964, the Legal and Mone- 
tary Affairs Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, of 
which I am chairman, attempted by rea- 
son of its work to assure that the coun- 
try would have adequate supplies of coin 
in order that the businessmen would not 
be hampered in the conduct of their nor- 
mal commercial operations. 

In the coin shortage report, part 2— 
House Report No. 195, 89th Congress, first 
session—which was issued on March 22, 
1965, we tried to distinguish between 
hoarders and coin collectors. In the re- 
port we stated: 

COIN HOARDING AND SPECULATION 

The measuring of coin needs is further 
complicated by the lack of valid information 
on the quantities of coin which are being 
kept out of circulation by hoarders, The true 
coin collector does not materially contribute 
to the coin shortage. The Treasury witness 
stated that he felt the coin collector has 
never been a problem, in that, assuming 
there are 10 million coin collectors (which 
he thought to be a pretty high estimate) and 
each withdrew a set of each mint’s coin, 
per year, that would amount to only about 
100 million coins, a sizable quantity in itself, 
but of little consequence in the overall 
picture. 

However, those who buy up new coin by 
the bag and roll are a problem. Their goals 
are not the education and pleasure derived 
from the pursuit of a hobby but solely expec- 
tations of financial gain. This gives rise to 
speculation, creates hoarding, increases 
prices inordinately, and intensifies the short- 
age. Collaterally, it also adversely affects the 
true collectors, who are finding it difficult to 
add to their collections except at highly in- 
flated prices, 

While there is no way of accurately count- 
ing the coin holdings of hoarders, a clear 


‘realization that the holdings are large may 


be gained from a perusal of the advertise- 
ments in coin publications. Often these con- 
tain offers. of coins, at fancy prices, by the 
roll, the bag, and even the ton. Treasury 
officials in reviewing one such publication 
found advertisements by 53 dealers and 69 
individuals which offered 1964 coins for sale 
or trade by the roll or the bag: Such traffick- 
ing in, or holding of, coins is not iMegal; 
however, there is at present no reliable means 
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of estimating the quantities of coins so held 
out of circulation. 

Some further conception of the sizes of 
hoards is reflected in an articles in the Wall 
Street Journal for January 14, 1965, which 
reports that a bank has loaned speculators 
$1.1 million, secured by 34 tons of silver 
coins, and expressed a willingness to make 
more such loans. 

A belief popular with many coin hoarders 
is that they cannot lose on their investment 
in coins; that even if they do not make a 
profit, they cannot lose. The fact is, as testi- 
fied to by the Treasury witness, they are los- 
ing the interest or profit which could be made 
by putting their money somewhere else. Thus 
they could earn 4 or 4½ percent by putting 
their money in banks or savings and loan 
accounts, their losses would be protected 
at least to the extent of $10,000 of each de- 
posit, and they would be relieved of the 
burdens of safeguarding and storing bulky 
quantities of heavy coin. 

Since about 1962 what had formerly been 
the quiet hobby of coin collecting developed 
for many persons into a wild speculation, 
with bid-asked markets and sales conducted 
through teletype services throughout the 
United States. A small dealer in a remote 
part of the United States can offer coins just 
as can his counterpart in metropolitan areas, 
quite a contrast to the time when trades took 
place at meetings of local coin clubs. The 
speculation grew to such extent that rolis 
and bags of coins minted in 1964 were 
hoarded, and advertised for sale at premiums 
the Treasury witness characterized as fan- 
tastic.” Speculators are interested in pro- 
moting the idea that there is a coin shortage, 
that current coins have high value and are 
going to get more valuable and, therefore, 
are good investments for individuals. 

Speculation is often completely unrelated 
to realities. For example, dealers have offered, 
at from $2 to $3 each the 45 million silver 
dollars which the Congress has authorized, 
but which have not been minted. 

As more and more people enter the market, 
prices rise. The bubble of speculation, how- 
ever, can burst and purchasers of coin can 
suffer Jarge losses. Even in coin publications, 
warnings to that effort are beginning to ap- 
pear, cautioning speculators that they will 
sooner or later find that they have built card- 
houses that will come toppling down around 
their collective ears. 

The sad thing about it, the Director of the 
Mint said, is that people are going to lose 
money; they are “going to lose tremendous 
amounts of money, unfortunately.” 

Meanwhile, hoarding and speculation de- 
prives commerce of coins needed in the 
carrying on of businesses and impedes the 
Treasury in its attempts of forecast future 
coin needs. 


The subcommittee was impressed with 
the “crash program“ which the Bureau 
of the Mint had planned in order to over- 
come the coin shortage. On the basis of 
the success achieved, shortly after the 
inauguration of the program, and its 
faith in the ability of the Mint to ac- 
complish what it set out to do, the sub- 
committee was assured that production 
would be adequate to make speculation 
unprofitable. In the coin shortage re- 
port, part 2, the subcommittee found: 

The bubble of wild speculation in ordinary 
coins at ever-increasing prices it expected to 
break with large losses to speculators. 


On October 20, 1966, I reported to the 
Members of the House on this problem 
stating that the coin speculator’s bubble 
had burst, and inserted in the RECORD 
an article which had been published in 
Coin World which commented on the 
downward trend of values of U.S. coins 
in the collector’s market. In that article, 
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the author listed several factors to which 
he attributed the change in the market. 
The first of these factors which I think 
was most significant is quoted as follows: 


Coin prices became too inflated due to ex- 
cessive unrealistic promotion, all of which 
was successful due to the human desire for 
large and quick profit the easy way. And 
neither the dealer nor the investor is with- 
out blame in this respect. 


The 1968 edition of A Guide Book of 
United States Coins,” generally known as 
the Red Book to coin collectors, has just 
been published and it confirms the prog- 
nostications of my subcommittee with 
respect to recent speculation in coin, I 
am happy to report that the market is 
stabilizing and that the collector should 
be able to obtain coins at reasonable 
prices. Much credit is due to the Bureau 
of the Mint, which has shown a remark- 
able capacity to produce coin in large 
quantities, resulting in the overcoming 
of a serious coin shortage. To me, this 
indicates that there is no need to fear the 
recurrence of such a situation for many 
years to come. 

The article by Mr. Herbert C. Bardes 
in the New York Times of June 25, 1967, 
I feel sure will be of interest to every 
Member of the House. 

Corns: Rep Book REVEALS STABILIZING Man- 
KET 
(By Herbert C. Bardes) 

There are more price changes in United 
States coins in the 1968 Red Book than there 
have been in any of the previous 20 annual 
issues, Although many of the changes are 
on the down side, the drops are moderate 
and the same holds true for the increases. 
Thus, the overall trend toward a stabilized 
market continues. 

The 2ist annual Red Book, officially called 
“A Guide Book of United States Coins,” will 
be available next month in coin shops, as 
well as in the coin sections of department 
stores and in many book stores throughout 
the country. The red, hardcover book is pub- 
lished by the Hobby Supply Division of the 
Whitman Publishing Company, Racine, Wis. 
and it is priced at $2. 

The Red Book, a guide to retail prices, 
lists coin quotations arrived at by averaging 
the prices reported by a panel of nearly 50 
established dealers from all parts of the 
country. 

SOLID BASE 

An optimistic trend for the entire hobby 
is the continuing downward adjustment of 
prices from the speculative heights of two 
or three years ago. Richard S. Yeoman, edi- 
tor of the Red Book, observes that, as a re- 
sult of this trend, the true scarcity of cer- 
tain issues is being brought into sharper 
focus.” 

The coins that have been hardest hit are 
the modern, relatively common issues, 
“Sharp downward fluctuation in the values 
of these coins,“ he notes, “has resulted 
from the continued lessening of interest by 
the speculator element.” 

Late-date proof sets are also in the fore- 
front of price reductions. “It will come as 
no surprise,“ Mr. Yeoman says, “that modern 
proof sets have dropped drastically in value 
as more and more holdings are dumped on 
the market.“ 

Another not unexpected drop can be ob- 
served in Lincoln cents; they are down for 
the second straight year. Also disheartening 
to dealers is the continued slump in the In- 
dian head cent series. These two have always 
been among the most popular United States 
coin series. The interest is still there, he 
says, but not enough to sustain inflated 
prices, 
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NICKELS KNOCKED 


One of the biggest surprises is the Buf- 
falo nickel series. Although prices in the 
better grades are steady, or show slight in- 
creases, the lower grades are down slightly. 
“This,” observes Mr. Yeoman, “is the first 
time—ever—that the Red Book has had any 
lowering of prices” in Buffalo nickels. 

All through the speculative boom of the 


. early sixties, cooler heads in the hobby con- 


tinued to sound the warning that a collapse 
was inevitable. Their predictions came true 
as soon as the hoarders, especially the hap- 
less amateurs, woke up to the simple econom- 
ic fact that “for every coin there must be a 
collector.” 

This truth was borne out then, and is still 
being illustrated, by the steady appreciation 
in the prices of type coins. Mr. Yeoman com- 
ments, “The most common coins in e ch se- 
ries (the basic type coins), particularly in 
uncirculated condition, continue to reach 
new highs. It takes no great prognosticator 
to see that the type coins in extremely fine 
and very fine condition should soon be on 
their way up in price.” 

Also noticeable in this 21st issue of the 
Red Book is that “almost no coin is priced 
under 10 cents. This does not mean that 
some of the common material is not worth 
less than 10 cents, but only that nowadays 
no dealer can afford to merchandise a coin 
for under that price.“ 

American Colonial coins—those made in 
this country or in Europe for circulation in 
the Colonies from the mid-1600's to the early 
1790'’s—rarely are spectacular price perform- 
ers from year to year. They usually make 
slight to moderate advances, 
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This year the Red Book shows a better- 
than-average Colonial performance, with 
about half of the coins showing moderate 
increases. This growth was anticipated, and 
is generally attributed to the results of the 
nationally publicized auction of the out- 
standing C. H. Stearns collection of Colonials, 
conducted by Mayflower Coin Auctions in 
Boston last Dec. 2 and 3, 

“However,” Mr. Yeoman notes, “many of 
the rarities in this series have not come up 
for public sale in many years, so that new 
prices could not be established.” 

The long-hoped-for surge of interest in 
the silver commemorative half dollars has 
still not materialized. Almost every value in 
this series is down, and some of the issues 
have dropped radically. Even the much 
smaller series of gold commemorative coins 
has slumped. 

In half cents, general price increases are 
noted in proof and uncirculated coins, with 
somewhat less strength in the very fine and 
extra fine grades of condition. In most in- 
stances, the lower grades are down. 

Large cents are even stronger. The early 
dates made heavy gains, especially those in 
better condition, Sharp increases are noted 
for large cents in uncirculated condition, 

The sustained interest in type coins re- 
vealed itself most strongly, of course, in the 
limited-mintage 19th century issues such as 
20-cent pieces, silver three-cent pieces, nickel 
three-cent pieces, bronze two-cent pieces and 
the trade dollar. 

A detailed review of the Red Book discloses 
that there are some 40 major categories of 
United States coins in gold, silver, copper and 
cupronickel. Collectors will find it interesting 
and instructive—and quite possibly profit- 
able—to take the time for a series by series 
comparison between 1967 and 1968 (copies of 
the 1967 edition are still available in most 
coin shops). 


CANADA CELEBRATES INDEPEND- 
ENCE CENTENNIAL 


Mr. STRATTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Florida [Mr. Fascet.t] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? r 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, it was 
just 100 years ago, as our own people 
were striving to rebuild the framework 
of their Nation which had been so se- 
verely shattered by the Civil War, that 
the Canadian people were preparing to 
undertake the often perilous task of 
forging a nation from the legacies of 
British imperialism. 

One hundred years ago, on July 1, 
1867, despite the differences and sec- 
tional rivalries endemic in a land of such 
large and diverse proportions as Canada, 
the colonial Provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec, and New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, under the conditions established 
by the British North American Act, 
joined together to form the Confedera- 
tion of Canada. Although other Prov- 
inces were to join the confederation later, 
and the expanses of the central plain 
were as yet unorganized, the fact that 
the vital step had been taken marked the 
final passing of the age of British North 
America and the beginning of a long and 
fruitful relationship between the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada. 

Today, the Canadian nation reaches 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from the St. Lawrence to lands end at 
the edge of the Arctic Ocean. Within 
this area of such majestic proportions is 
a nation of people fused from many na- 
tionalities who are proud to call them- 
selves Canadians, and this pride is not 
without the greatest justification. For 
today Canada is not only one of the 
world’s leading producers of such staples 
as wheat and timber, but one of the 
world’s mightiest industrial nations as 
well, ; 

That the Canadian people eagerly 
accepted their responsibilities as a mem- 
ber of the world community has come as 
little surprise to those who have watched 
the development of this conscientious 
and independent state. While fully aware 
of her position as a member of the Brit- 
ish commonwealth of nations and of her 
economic ties with the United States, 
Canada has played an increasingly im- 
portant and creditable role in the United 
Nations. During the past 25 years, Ca- 
nadian statesmen, doctors, and soldiers, 
acting as representatives of the United 
Nations, have labored strenuously in 
every corner of the globe to insure the 
maintenance of international peace and 
to provide care and hope for the less 
fortunate members of the family of man. 

Yet the thoughtful Canadian who 
turns to his country’s history to seek ex- 
planations for his nation’s greatness will 
quickly pass over the somewhat romantic 
image of rugged Canadians carving a 
dynamic nation out of the vast northern 
wilderness and bring his thoughts to rest 
on the true meaning of the struggle for 
a Canadian community. This quest for 
an independent Canada did not erupt as 
dramatically as had our own drive for 
independence, nor was it accompanied 
by the irrational excesses of patriotism 
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that have so often characterized the 
birth of new states. It was slow, tedious, 
and often without fanfare. But it was, 
nevertheless, as doggedly determined as 
that of any nation on the earth whose 
peoples have earned the right to state- 
hood and independence. 

The real meaning of the Canadian ex- 
perience has been that nation’s efforts to 
create a meaningful and separate iden- 
tity in the northern half of the North 
American Continent. This Canada has 
done, and for his the United States can 
be thankful. 

Canada’s independent and truly dis- 
tinctive culture has given this country 
the most precious gift either a man or 
a nation can have—a friend. From our 
friendship based on diversity, mutual re- 
spect, and trust, has flowed an inter- 
change of ideas and criticism which has 
vastly enhanced the wealth and strength 
of both our nations. 

Though at times critical of American 
policy, Canada’s criticism has been of- 
fered in what she has always considered 
to be the best interest of both countries 
and the world in general. In all her rela- 
tions with the United States and with 
other nations, Canada has acted with a 
steadfastness of purpose and toleration 
of others that can only be the product of 
her own long and determined struggle 
for a Canadian identity. 

During this year of Canada’s centen- 
nial, the people of the United States of 
America offer their warmest congratu- 
lations to their northern neighbors and 
closest friends, the Canadian people. 


FREEDOM SHRINE ESSAY CONTEST 
IN MIAMI 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FasceLL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, on June 
29 I had the privilege of calling to the 
attention of my colleagues the first of 
five essays that were first-place winners 
in the annual Freedom Shrine Essay 
Contest sponsored by the Exchange Club 
of Miami. Today I commend Clarence 
Smith, Betty Holzmann, Robert Clark, 
and Ellen Sandler for their fine expres- 
sions of the meaning of the freedom 
shrine to each of them. Their essays fol- 
low: 

WHAT THE FREEDOM SHRINE MEANS TO ME 
(By Clarence Smith, Miami Senior High) 
“Two roads diverged in a yellow wood, 
And, sorry I could not travel both 

And be one traveler, long I stood 

And looked down one as far as I could 
To where it bent in the undergrowth;“ 

Robert Frost tells of a traveler who must 
make a critical decision which will affect his 
life and the lives of countless others for 
years to come. He has an opportunity to take 
the short road which seems to lead to suc- 
cess, or he may take the long road which 
after many attempts appears to lead nowhere. 

Many of my fellow Americans apparently 
feel the same way or have the same idea 
that the short road will lead to success. They 
will reach out at any opportunity, not really 
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knowing where they are going or what they 
are doing. Their reply is, “Why should I 
fight; I am not protecting myself; why 
should I die.” The chant goes on, but these 
cheers go beyond the words. The youth will 
destroy documents symbolic of their respon- 
sibilities, carry picket signs, and go so far 
as to denounce the system of our govern- 
ment. 

The Freedom Shrine reminds the youth 
of these responsibilities and serves as a guide 
in life to those who haven't forgotten them. 

In 1776 our forefathers felt that tyranny 
should no longer exist in our country. They 
wanted the coming generations to have lib- 
erty and equality. After weeks of writing, 
Thomas Jefferson created the ideals and the 
words that brought a nation, our nation, to- 
gether: “We hold these truths to be self 
evident that all men are created equal.” 
But this declaration was only the beginning; 
the battle had begun. The time came for 
fighting and dying. These gallant patriots 
were looking down that long road. They were 
hoping that by taking that road future gen- 
erations would be free. 

Our nation began the long journey to free- 
dom; they knew not where it led, but with 
faith in its people, they knew that they 
were headed in the right direction, 

America became known as the “Cradle of 
Liberty,” and our heritage was strengthened 
by many races and creeds. These people were 
seeking freedom found only in the United 
States. These people, here for many reasons, 
helped create our nation. 

Our Freedom Shrine also reminds us that 
as the young democracy grew, grave problems 
arose which split the nation, and brother 
took arm against brother. The people of this 
land found that another terrible obstacle 
could be passed with perseverance. 

Our Nation is the longest living democracy 
and we ask ourselves why. The treaties of 
the two world wars we have fought, which 
are in the Freedom Shrine, remind us of 
our great heritage, and when traveling down 
the road, when an obstacle stands in the 
way, we can look back at the heritage of our 
ancestors. We then will conclude that a na- 
tion can only survive with the help of its 
citizens. 

We have faced many obstacles, and we have 
seen the people of the United States react. 
What road will the youth follow? We have 
a choice. However, the temptation to take 
the short road is strong. Before we continue 
on our way, we should stop, look, and re- 
member the days when our country was 
born and the heritage left us. 

A respect for the past should be instilled in 
the youth of America. They should realize 
the debt they have to pay. They need a 
shrine to do this, a shrine symbolic of free- 
dom, the freedom they now possess. The 
Freedom Shrine serves this purpose. 

Two roads—one leads easily to a world 
enslaved; the other, although more difficult 
to traverse, leads to a life of freedom. We the 
youth must make a decision based on the 
shrine of inspiration, encouragement, and 
guidance in order that one day we will be 
able to say: 


“Two roads diverged in a wood, and I— 
I took the one less traveled by, 
And that has made all the difference.” 


THE FREEDOM SHRINE: Irs MEANING TO ME 


(By Betty Holtzmann, Thomas Jefferson Jr. 
High) 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, and that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

These were the words set down by a group 
of politicians on July 4, 1776. Now the deed 
was done. The Americans had openly declared 
their independence from English tyranny. 
There was no turning back; the wheels of 
progress had begun to turn. 
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The Declaration of Independence, in itself, 
is nothing. What it symbolizes is more im- 
portant. Through it, and the rest of the Free- 
dom Shrine, we can come to fully realize that 
our country’s heritage goes beyond the dusky 
past into the foreboding future. 

As we gaze at the documents that con- 
stitute the Freedom Shrine, our magnificent 
past is easily seen in all its splendour. The 
Pilgrims again embark on the hazardous 
voyage across the Atlantic, hoping to find 
their long-desired freedom. The colonists 
stand up to the mother country, and the 
lion is subdued by the mouse. And as we look 
onward, a vast panorama of rolling plains 
and high plateaus is shown to us, proving 
that America’s manifest destiny has been 
fulfilled, and that our country truly reigns 
from sea to shining sea. But then the roll of 
drums and the thunder of cannon reminds 
us that a civil war has to be fought, and that 
many will die for a cause so complex that its 
bare essentials would fill volumes. But, the 
war is won, and, in the midst of joviality, a 
pistol shot is heard, and a man dies for his 
country. President Lincoln is buried, and 
the the nation weeps. 

The Freedom Shrine moves on, and the 
terror of the World War is relived before 
our eyes. Our country grieves for the dead 
and the wounded, but, in the end, the United 
States comes through triumphant. 

We have now arrived at the present. The 
documents that are to be displayed in the 
future have not yet been written, and we 
are struck with awe. What will follow? Which 
wars will be won and lost? Which men will 
live and die? The answers to these and many 
questions can be found in the Freedom 
Shrine. “There is, of course, more to be 
gained from the use of documents than the 
recapturing of significant moments from the 
history of free men.” Because this state- 
ment could not be truer, we may well find 
the answers to many probing questions of 
the future by delving into the documents 
of the past. 

Looking again at the Shrine, we recognize 
many a famous document, Every one of them 
was written for a significant purpose. Let us 
begin with the Northwest Ordinance. The 
document shows plainly the good Judgment 
of our government. Is it any wonder that 
Daniel Webster doubted whether “any single 
law of any lawgiver, ancient or modern, has 
produced effects of more distinct, marked, 
and lasting character than the Ordinance of 
1787”? We also find much food for thought 
in the Monroe Doctrine of 1823. In studying 
this declaration, we find evidence of the 
well-known virtue of Americans to stand 
up boldly in the midst of adversity. 

When President Lincoln was about to sign 
the Emancipation Proclamation, he raised 
his eyes and declared, “I never, in my life, 
felt more certain that I was doing right.” 

With this, he wrote his name in bold letters 
across the bottom of the page. This docu- 
ment symbolized our nation’s willingness to 
give equality to all men. By this proclama- 
tion, Negro slaves were officially freed. Ne- 
groes, it is true, still struggle for equality, 
but the Emancipation Proclamation marked 
the beginning of the popular belief in civil 
rights. It need not be said that one day soon 
all racial prejudice will be eradicated. 

Now we have seen three of the many 
famous documents of the past. By studying 
them, we find dramatic proof of the un- 
marred record of goodwill and courage of 
our country. With this knowledge, we can 
face the future and rest assured that the 
future of America will be as honorable as 
its past. 

When I think of the Freedom Shrine, I am 
reminded of many things. I think of an open 
field with the scent of daisies in the air. I 
think of crying gulls and roaring surf and 
the feel of the warm sun on my back. I think 
of the bustling city, with its gleaming tow- 
ers and reverent monuments; its cool marble 
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halls and its warm city sidewalks. I think 
of the morning sun, appearing on an horizon 
that never ends, and that is unlimited in its 
grandeur. I think of carefully-planted crops, 
given to Mother Nature’s care; the nourish- 
ing grains, the varieties of vegetables, and 
the open flelds that lie and wait to be cul- 
tivated. And in the midst of this farm life, 
I recognize an insignificant red barn, bor- 
dered by the traditional white picket fence. 
And as I think of all these things, in rela- 
tion to the Freedom Shrine, my heart leaps 
with joy as I realize that this is America! 
But more than this, America is people. Amer- 
ica is the landlady downstairs and the 
handyman down the street. It is the distin- 
guished executive and the insignificant clerk, 

So, when I am asked the Freedom Shrine’s 
meaning, I can only say: 

America, from, sea to shining sea! 

(Nore.—The source of all Quotations is 
the book, Living American Documents, avail- 
able at the Thomas Jefferson Junior High 
School Library.) 


FREEDOM SHRINE: ITs MEANING TO ME—THE 


GERMAN INSTRUMENT OF SURRENDER 
(World War II) 
(By Robert Clark, Kimloch Park Jr. High 
School) 


On May 7, 1945, in allied headquarters at 
Reims, France, Alfred Jodl, representing the 
German high command, was forced to sur- 
render, unconditionally, all forces on land, 
sea, and air under German control. This 
marked the cessation of the hostilities be- 
tween the allied powers and the Third Reich. 

g in 1939 and lasting until May 
1945, the German forces captured towns, 
cities, and countries, in an attempt to take 
over the entire world. During these ruthless 
years, they executed millions of Jews, In 
short, they threatened the safety of the 
whole world. 

On December 11, 1941, the United States 
entered the war determined to bring these 
hostilities to a stop. After 3144 years of bitter 
fighting the allies succeeded, they had won 
the war and ended the immediate threat to 
the free peoples of the world. 

Although no bomb or Nazi soldier ever 
touched this country, we still took the re- 
sponsibility of preserving freedom in our 
hands and fought to save the European 
people. 

Without the courage of the American 
soldier and the clever war strategy, we might 
all be living under Fascism. But because of 
the valor and agility of the G.I. we live in a 
Democracy, as do most of the Europeans. 

More than 16 million men fought in this 
dreadful war, and 291 thousand of them did 
not come home. They fought in strange lands 
so that their families at home would be 
safe. These gallant men fought and died 
for us so that we might worship as we please, 
hold a job we like, make a profit, and have 
all the rights guaranteed through Democracy. 

I believe that the United States is truly 
the world leader in protecting the Demo- 
cratic ideals and customs of those free coun- 
tries throughout the world that are 
Democracies and also in encouraging and 
aiding the many people and countries of the 
world that are seeking our ways of life and 
Government—those of a Democracy. 

The instrument of surrender is not just a 
lot of words on a piece of paper; to me, it 
is the whole idea that we, as Americans, are 
so dedicated to and proud of our great Na- 
tion and its free Government that we will 
not tolerate any power or force that 
threatens our freedoms. 

In the Second World War we succeeded in 
preserving our freedom and also the freedom 

Europe. 


of 5 

For years the United States has been try- 
ing to promote and protect Democracy. I 
believe that the German Instrument of Sur- 
render not only ceased the spread of Nazism, 
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but also put Democracy one step higher on 
the ladder to world-wide approval. 


THE FREEDOM SHRINE: ITs MEANING TO ME 
(By Ellen Sandler, Rockway Jr. High School) 


For Orango and Gavril the date was Julian 
8, 2095, yet of course they realized that for 
Aron and me it was July 17, 1967. That night, 
in the dark, empty corridors of Rockway 
Junior High, a strange meeting took place. 

Aron and I were walking to the store to 
pick up some groceries for his mother. The 
night air was fresh and clear, and we enjoyed 
each other’s company. Our usual route took 
us past Rockway, our last year’s school. 

As we approached Rockway, I experienced 
a sensation which I find somewhat difficult 
to put into words. Have you ever felt as 
though you were being drawn into a place, 
propelled by an unknown force? It is know- 
ing deep within you that something awaits 
you inside, indefinable yet, nevertheless, ex- 
istent, not wholly understandable, yet on the 
verge of being so, 

For a split second everything went black. 
I was vaguely aware of Aron's supporting me 
to a bench just outside Rockway’s main 
office. 

“What happened?” 

I'm not exactly sure.” 

Let's get going. This place bugs me.“ 

“Aron, I'm staying here. I can’t explain it, 
but I must stay here now... fora 
while. You too, I think. I know you don't 
understand what I'm trying to say, but some- 
thing is going to happen. I can feel it. We're 
needed here for something tonight—some- 
thing important.” The urgency in my voice 
must have impressed him. 

We walked silently through the dark, de- 
serted corridors like two conspirators. The 
walls appeared huge and distorted, with 
black shadows lurking everywhere. I started 
to speak, but the ominous atmosphere of the 
vacant classrooms reduced me to an awed 
silence. 

Suddenly I stopped where I was, dead still. 
The blood drained from my face. My lips 
worked furiously in an attempt to speak, yet 
no sound emerged. 

My first impression was that the entire wall 
was aglow, but after I recovered from the ini- 
tial shock, I realized that the eerie, yellow- 
green light radiated from a glass-enclosed 
case, which Aron and I recognized as the 
Freedom Shrine. 

However, the light was not transmitted di- 
rectly from the case, but originated deep 
within the wall, from an immeasurably far- 
off distance. The wall and the documents ap- 
peared transparent. The night air had a faint 
rusty odor, as of burning fuel. 

I stood in apprehension as the yellow light 
slowly flooded the corridor. The center, grow- 
ing rapidly larger, began to take shape. It 
was some sort of whirling machine consist- 
ing of a rectangular chrome-colored platform 
completely covered by a transparent dome. 
On the platform I could distinguish a multi- 
colored panel with flashing lights and N 
ing discs. There were three rec 
one vacant, the other two occupied by men. popeo 
shuddered involuntarily, quivering with ex- 
citement and anticipation, I heard a distant 
rumbling which got louder and louder as the 
machine grew nearer, until a great roar filled 
the empty school. I covered my ears with my 
palms, closed my eyes, and waited. 

All at once everything stopped. There, in 
front of the Freedom Shrine, stood the ma- 
chine I had seen through the glass. It was 
approximately half the length of the corri- 
dor, and measured about seven feet from the 
ground. 

Slowly the glimmering dome rose. The men 
came suddenly to life in their chairs. One 
glanced around, spotted Aron and me, and 
silently formed the word wait.“ I could not 
have moved if I wanted to. They unstrapped 
their seatbelts and stepped down. 

Their attire astounded me. There is a kind 
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of period-style overriding current fashion, 
and these two travelers seemed out-of-joint 
with the times. 

“So, my young friends have already arrived. 
Good. I am Gavril,” spoke the man on the 
right. This is Orango, my ...uh... as- 
sistant. Our business in this century will take 
but a brief time-span, but it is of utmost im- 
portance.” 

I studied him. His earnestness was beyond 
question. He asked for neither introduction 
nor explanation, and I did not venture any. 
He already seemed to know all about us. 

He spoke with a depth of feeling and emo- 
tional power that commanded attention. My 
earlier fear left me. Curiosity took its place, 
yet I was secure in the knowledge that all 
my questions would be answered. 

Gavril continued: “We are from star-date 
2095. This,” he motioned to the machine is 
our time capsule.” 

“You mean we are your past—your his- 
tory?” I asked timidly. 

“History,” he repeated quietly, musing to 
himself. “What we experience this moment 
glides, in the next moment, into the past.” 

“Prom the unchangeable past to the un- 
knowable future.” I recited. 

Gavril smiled. “The fallacy that the past 
was unchangeable did not matter as long 
as there was no means of changing it. Your 
statement is quite untrue. Tonight my past 
will be altered, and you shall know your pre- 
destined future. And,” he added as an after- 
thought “change it. You see, your civiliza- 
tion is headed for destruction. Tonight we 
will alter the path that man has followed 
thus far in the process of evolution, to the 
year 2095. Man has forgotten the essentials 
of living together with his kind; those essen- 
tials are in these documents.” He gestured 
toward the Freedom Shrine. It was then that 
I began to understand. 

“It will be your job to inform the masses. 
Show them the difference between democracy 
and dictatorship, conformity and individ- 
ualism, education and indoctrination, be- 
fore it is too late. Teach them to use their 
eyes, ears, and brains to ‘see’ my friends, to 
‘see’! To be aware of the vast world around 
them, to remember that the choice is their 
own. 

“The Freedom Shrine is not just a collec- 
tion of ‘dead’ documents. They are not just 
part of the patriotic past. Liberty, justice, 
rights—these were fighting words back in 
the beginning of governmental history. Re- 
vive them! Bring them back to life!” 

My mind raced. I thought of what I had 
read in history books: of our forefathers 
fighting, dying, giving up their homes, fam- 
ilies, and everything they had strived for all 
their lives so that our land might be free. 
Times when “liberty” and “freedom” were on 
the lips of every man, woman, and child, 
when rebellion was in the very air they 
breathed. We are breathing the same air! 
Another rebellion is in store for us—a pa- 
triotic rebellion. Were our forefathers to have 
died in vain? What they did should not only 
be remembered, but practiced. Now, and for 
generations to come! 

There was so much I wanted to know. 
“But what happened to my world?” I asked. 
“Did it wipe itself out in some vast global 
war?” 

Gavril sighed. “No, little one, it did not 
get even that far. It just died—as did all the 
early civilizations.” 

He had no reason to lie, yet it hardly 
seemed possible. Just died? I thought of my 
world, with all its complexities. Progress 
everywhere you looked—medicine, space, 
science, engineering. Yet it had serious prob- 
lems. Racial intolerance... Crime... 
War. . traffic casualties. Why didn't people 
read the Freedom Shrine documents? But, 
unfortunately, to get people to read was one 
thing—to get people to understand what 
they read was quite another. 

It was then that I realized that this was 
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not the drama of what life might be, but the 
nightmare of what it is becoming. The time 
to do something about it was now! The Free- 
dom Shrine documents were the savior of 
this planet! 

“Your world is decaying.” Gavril's voice 
startled me. “Governmental corruption is in- 
evitable.” 

No, I thought wildly. No! No! No! This was 
not man’s destiny, mot his reason for crea- 
tion! To “Just die?“ Never! There was only 
one solution. 

“Yes” said Gavril, motioning to the Free- 
dom Shrine. The answer is here.” 

For the first time he turned to Orango. I 
had not yet heard him speak. Well, Orango, 
what is your opinion?” asked Gavril. 

“You know what I think. I told you right 
from the start. We thought that coming 
back when they still had a chance could 
change our world. Look at them—only kids! 
Did you see the faces of the people passing 
by? Lethargic! Do they care what happens 
after they die? All they worry about is them- 
Selves, oblivious to their neighbor’s prob- 
lems. Who are we to tangle with predestiny? 
If we fall 

He whirled around to face the Freedom 
Shrine. Look!“ he yelled in blind fury. 
“Look, you fools! Why, they've got it right 
in front of them and they don’t even know 
it’s there! 

“In front of them is the key to the future— 
entrusted to these idiotic, insecure, drunken 
conformists!“ 

Orango fell to his knees. He wept fever- 
ishly, passionately, desperately as he kissed 
the glass enclosing the documents. 

Suddenly he turned, pointing a finger at 
Aron. “What do you see, boy? Pieces of yel- 
low paper covered with illegible doodling? 
Look closer than that, boy, if you intend to 
survive!“ He covered his face with his hands, 
his huge body racked with convulsions, 

Gavril’s clear, concise voice cut through 
the blackness, “I’m afraid I must apologize 
for .. Before he could continue, Orango 
was on his feet, seething with anger. 

“Apologize, eh?” Then, without warning, 
Orango ran straight for the Freedom Shrine, 
throwing all his weight against the glass ... 
a blinding crash, and it shattered in a thou- 
sand pieces. 

Gavril bent over Orango’s inert form. With 
a great effort, he succeeded in dragging him 
to the time capsule and placing him in his 
chair. 

Gavril walked resignedly to where we stood. 
He looked solemnly at Aron. “Are you aware 
of your duty?” Aron nodded. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Come.” Aron took my arm. His voice re- 
sounded ominously in the lonely corridors. 

“Everything Gavril said was right, you 
know.” 

We were leaning against the railing on the 
second floor. The view was not much: houses 
containing sleeping people, fat and bloated, 
ignorant and petty. 

“You understand now, don’t you?” asked 
Aron, urgently. 

“I—I'm not sure.” 

Just think how wonderful it would be if I 
really could wake these people from their 
apathy. ... No more weapons or wars. 
People could live, work, and be happy. 

“It’s up to us,” he said. I looked into his 
eyes and saw something there that I had 
never seen before. Sudden comprehension 
struck me like a physical blow. 

“You're going with Gavril, aren't you?” 

Gavril came up behind us. Aron stared at 
me, unseeing, then turned and walked toward 
the Freedom Shrine. 

Oh why, why? Gavril, you have no right 
to take Aron from me like this. I turned my 
back to Gavril, feeling wretched and sick at 
heart. I was aware of him standing behind 
me. Was he having his doubts about me? 
You have a huge job ahead of you, I told 
myself. 
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I straightened up and turned to face Gavril 
with a determined look on my tear-stained 
face, 

For a moment I thought I saw relief pass 
over Gavril's countenance—or was it glory? 

Aron stood in the shadows lost in 
thought. He fingered a few chips of broken 
glass, absently trying to piece them together. 

Gavril put his hand on my shoulder reas- 
suringly. Do not worry about your friend. 
He will have the best of care. He will learn 
many things, and some day be a powerful 
galactic leader. For he already knows the first 
step to eternity—the Freedom Shrine. 

“Please, do not feel sad. You have your 
own life to live, just as important to man- 
kind. You live in a world where the Freedom 
Shrine still exists. Help people to understand 
that in these documents lies hope for man- 
kind. . . You will do your task well.” He 
looked deep into my eyes. “Ah, little one. 
So young, yet so old.” 

Gavril walked slowly to Aron. The pair 
walked side by side to the time capsule. 
They took their places on the platform. Gav- 
ril touched a button, and the whole appa- 
ratus began to purr. Slowly a clear dome 
covered the machine. 

As I watched, the wall again became trans- 
parent and the time capsule receded back 
into the Freedom Shrine. The whole school 
seemed ablaze with light. As sight of the 
time capsule grew dimmer, I imagined I 
heard Aron yell through the raging cres- 
cendo of sound. “I will be back someday!” 

But I can never be sure. 

Nor will I ever be sure of anything again. 

You see, I not only had our country’s des- 
tiny but the whole future of mankind before 
me. There were two paths: One to glory and 
greatness, a harmony of human beings and 
nature; the other, to death and destruction, 
hate, war, and the eventual extermination of 
the species. 

It was up to me—and the 
Shrine!” 


“Freedom 


MORE FISCAL MISMANAGEMENT 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
28 the Federal Highway Administration 
announced release of $1.6 billion in Fed- 
eral-aid highway funds, effective July 
1. According to the official announce- 
ment, $1.1 billion is the regular first 
quarter apportionment for fiscal year 
1968 and $515 million represents the re- 
mainder of the $1 billion in highway 
funds ordered deferred by President 
Johnson last November in an effort to 
reduce inflationary pressures on the 
economy. 

I strongly protested the two-stage re- 
lease earlier this year of $525 million in 
highway funds, pointing out that infla- 
tion was still a serious problem and that 
the administration was still talking about 
a 6-percent income tax surcharge to meet 
the demands of its programs, both for- 
eign and domestic. If anything, the pres- 
sures of inflation have increased over 
the past 3 months and I am once 
again constrained to point to the admin- 
istration’s failure to chart a prudent and 
responsible fiscal course. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
the stock market is uncertain, why con- 
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sumers are confused, why Members of 
Congress are aroused. Estimates of the 
1968 budget deficit range from the $13.5 
billion offered by Chairman Ackley of 
the Council of Economic Advisers to 
Treasury Secretary Fowler’s $20 billion 
to Ways and Means Chairman MILLS’ $29 
billion. 

Yet, the administration seems to be 
doubletalking on its fiscal policy. On the 
one hand, it apparently does not feel in- 
flation is a threat for it has requested and 
received, over my protest, a record in- 
crease in the national debt, outrageous 
appropriations for wasteful and clearly 
deferable programs, and now adds more 
fuel to the fire by releasing $1.6 billion 
in highway funds. On the other hand, 
it threatens at 6 percent or higher re- 
gressive tax increase supposedly because 
it feels the threat of inflation to be seri- 


ous. 

Is it too much to ask that the Ameri- 
can people be told where our economy 
is going and why? Is it so difficult to es- 
tablish realistic priorities among Federal 
programs? 

I, for one, Mr. Speaker, do not want 
to be approached later this year with 
an emergency tax increase bill necessi- 
tated by an unwillingness to head off the 
crisis now. It is not too late to call a halt 
to runaway Federal spending. But time 
is running out. 


FUNDS NEEDED FOR GRAZING 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the House of 
Representatives a memorial from the 
Legislature of the State of Oregon. The 
legislature memorializes the Congress to 
appropriate $3 million for the rehabili- 
tation of the public grazing lands in 
Oregon. 

This memorial is fully consistent with 
my testimony on March 15 of this year 
before the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee for Interior and Related 
Agencies. At that time, I pointed out that 
the Bureau of Land Management has 
advised reductions in grazing permits in 
Oregon amounting to 52,886 animal- 
unit-months within the next 3 years 
unless $3,093,652 is appropriated for a 
rehabilitation program. 

As I emphasized in March, it has been 
amply demonstrated that mere reduc- 
tions in grazing use does little, if any- 
thing, to restore range lands to produc- 
tive use. However, such reductions im- 
pose crushing burdens on those adjacent 
landowners and communities dependent 
upon the fullest possible utilization of 
public lands for their economic base. 

In my congressional district, the Vale 
grazing project—a pilot project using 
modern management techniques—has 
shown that intensive land management 
does pay off. 

I, therefore, urge the Congress to give 
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its careful attention to this memorial 
from the Legislature of the State of 
Oregon. 


THE SILVER SCANDAL OF 1967 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been evident for some years that the di- 
minishing supply of silver in the world, 
against increasing industrial demands, 
would force the U.S. Treasury to cease 
minting silver coin and cease the sale of 
silver at a controlled price. The result 
has been that speculators, who were 
aware of this situation as early as 1960, 
have closed in and driven up the price 
of silver, banking on the hope that prices 
would rise suddenly on the day that the 
Treasury ran out of free silver. 

This past month, we have seen the sad 
spectacle of the U.S. Treasury being 
driven literally to the wall by speculators, 
and our worst fears have been realized: 
silver speculators have made a killing, 
at the expense of the Treasury and the 
silver users. 

It is clear that the Treasury has known 
as long as anybody else that there has 
been speculative pressure, and that it has 
been taking defensive measures to pre- 
vent an explosion in silver prices. Yet, 
when the storm finally broke in May, the 
Treasury found itself completely unpre- 
pared, and the result is the silver scandal 
of 1967. This whole affair needs investi- 
gation, and I have called upon the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee to investi- 
gate why speculators were able to com- 
mand the day, and how it happened that 
the Treasury was unwilling or unpre- 
pared or unable to deal with the situa- 
tion. I am also introducing today a bill 
to reinstate the silver transfer tax, which 
for 22 years succeeded in preventing 
speculation in silver. 

I believe that had this tax been in force 
this year, speculative fever would have 
been much lower and the present crisis 
would have been avoided. As it is, the 
Treasury has been forced to stop sales 
of free silver to any except recognized 
industrial and business users, and has 
been forced to scrabble about and find 
150 million ounces of silver in the re- 
demption fund for use in the free silver 
reserve. But this measure cannot do more 
than depress futures prices. On Monday, 
the first trading day after the transfer 
bill was signed, silver futures were off, but 
on Tuesday, they were up. The London 
silver price now stands at about 40 
cents higher than the Treasury price. 

Obviously, Mr. Speaker, the silver situ- 
ation is chaotic, and fully in the hands of 
speculators. Even the most reputable of 
US. dealers has been forced to increase 
the price on silver for immediate delivery, 
and futures are selling at as much as 
—— cents an ounce above the Treasury 
Price. 

Dealers now talk about melting coin- 
age, speculating that this will happen 
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when silver reaches $1.38 an ounce, 
which is not far away, if the current 
trend continues. They talk about vast 
amounts of silver coming from India, if 
the price hits $1.50 an ounce or more. 
They speak of dealers and industrial 
users stocking up on silver coin, so as to 
have a supply available. No matter what 
they say, they are bidding up the futures 
prices, and making their killings today, 
no matter what the real situation is or 
may be in six months. 

Congress has known, and the Treasury 
Department has known that there would 
be speculative operations as a result of 
known differences between the demand 
and supply of silver. It is this difference 
that caused us to stop making 90-per- 
cent coin, and this difference that causes 
unrest in the market. It is a known fact 
that silver will rise in price, and the prob- 
lem has been to prevent the market from 
going into speculative hands as a result 
of this knowledge. 

The Treasury has been aware of this 
since 1959, and every year since 1963, I 
have questioned the Treasury about it. 
Every year, I have been told, there is no 
problem. I was told last year, and I was 
told this year, that there would be no 
price break in silver. But here it is. This 
month there is not only a price break, but 
we see the spectacle of the Treasury be- 
ing unable to supply silver at the Treas- 
ury price, except to industrial and busi- 
ness users, and then only with the aid of 
an enormous writeoff of the redemption 
reserve. We see the Treasury selling 4,000 
ounces of silver one day and five times 
that much the next, until they suspended 
sales—obviously because something went 
wrong between May 4 and May 5. 

This sad spectacle has caught the 
Treasury unprepared. It has undermined 
the most reputable silver dealers in 
America by making them the victims of 
speculators. It will result in an unneces- 
sarily high increase in the price of all 
silver products, all applications of silver 
for all uses. 

I believe that we need to find out why 
this has happened, and when we do, I be- 
lieve that the remedy will be the same 
as it was years ago—the silver transfer 
tax. 


The silver transfer tax places a 50-per- 
cent tax on the gain of silver sold from 
one interest to another. It applies only to 
speculators. By making half of the gain 
of the speculator the gain of the Treas- 
ury, it effectively prevents speculation at 
all. But the tax is repealed now, on 
Treasury advice. I think that the time 
has come when we should determine 
whether that advice is valid. 


WASHINGTON POST ARTICLE DAM- 
AGING TO INNOCENT TEXAS IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, on June 
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8, the Washington Post carried an article 
relating to a fine imposed against the 
United Services Life Insurance Co., and 
mentioning that the House Banking and 
Currency Committee intended to fully 
investigate United Services Life. 

The publicity generated from this fine 
has adversely affected an uninvolved in- 
surance company in my district. United 
Services Life is in no way connected with 
USAA Life Insurance Co., which is head- 
quartered in San Antonio. However, the 
similarity of names has caused USAA 
Life to lose customers and potential 
business. This is most unfortunate, inas- 
much as the USAA companies are, I be- 
lieve, highly regarded by their customers 
and by the insurance industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point a 
letter from the vice president for under- 
writing of USAA Life of San Antonio 
which sets the situation straight, and 
I also include my letter to the Washing- 
ton Post: 

JUNE 14, 1967. 


Dear Mr. GONZALEZ: A published article in 
the Washington Post, Washington, D.C., 
dated June 8, 1967, disclosing that the Unit- 
ed Services Life Insurance Company of Wash- 
ington, D.C., had been fined $10,000 by In- 
surance Superintendent Albert F. Jordon for 
misrepresenting terms of a policy in a pro- 
motional letter has caused embarrassment 
and potential loss of business to USAA Life 
Insurance Company of San Antonio, Texas. 
This is due, in all probability, to the similar- 
ity of names. The USAA Life Insurance Com- 
pany is a wholly owned subsidiary of United 
Services Automobile Association of San An- 
tonio, Texas, and neither of these compa- 
nies is affiliated in any way whatsoever with 
United Services Life Insurance Company of 
Washington, D.C. 

The USAA Life Insurance Company, like 
its parent organization, United Services Au- 
tomobile Association, has a prime objective 
of providing an insurance service to officers 
of the Armed Forces and Members of the As- 
sociation. 

USAA Life Insurance Company, without 
agents or representatives in the field, has 
undertaken the task of offering low cost life 
insurance protection to its eligibles. In addi- 
tion, active duty officers are considered for 
up to $20,000 of permanent life insurance 
even if they are scheduled for duty or serv- 
ing in Southeast Asia. The policy is issued 
without an increase in premium or a war ex- 
clusion. 

USAA Life Insurance Company began do- 
ing business in October of 1963 and in this 
short period of time has had a very rapid 
growth. At year end 1966, the financial state- 
ment of the Company indicated assets of 
$6,561,609.69 and a net gain from operations 
of $545,171.15. The National Underwriter, is- 
sue of May 6, 1967, indicated USAA Life In- 
surance Company to be 487th in size as de- 
termined by insurance in force. With over 
1,700 life insurance companies in existence, 
this is also an indicator of the Company’s 
fantastic growth. 

Since our inception the similarity of names 
has caused much confusion with our eli- 
gibles. We have had to make special efforts 
to counteract the misconception. Many of 
our Members have indicated that agents of 
United Services Life Insurance Company of 
Washington, D.C., left the impression that 
there was an affiliation. 

We would appreciate any action by you 
on our behalf to call this matter to the at- 
tention of the Honorable Wright Patman, 
the W. m Post and any other media or 
individuals who might help prevent any 
further misunderstanding. 

For your edification of this matter, we have 
attached an excerpt of the Washington In- 
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surance News Letter of June 12, 1967, a copy 
of a letter just received from one of our 
Members in Washington, D.C., and a sum- 
mary of our subsequent telephone conserva- 
tion with him. 
Sincerely yours, 
James L. SNYDER, 
Major General, USA-Ret., Vice Presi- 
dent, Underwriting. 
JuNE 15, 1967. 
The Eprror, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: On June 8, The Washington Post 
carried an article stating that the United 
Services Life Insurance Company had been 
fined for violating the laws of the District 
of Columbia. 

This company is in no way connected with 
USAA Life Insurance Company, which is 
headquartered in San Antonio, and which is 
known world wide for the quality and integ- 
rity of its service. However, USAA Life has 
suffered adverse effects because of the June 
8 story in the Post. I hope that you will 
clarify the differences between these firms, 
inasmuch as USAA Life is in no way guilty 
of wrong doing. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry B. GONZALEZ, 
Member of Congress. 


EVEN THE CHEF IS MEXICAN 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to a fine Mexican restaurant, the 
Alamo, in nearby Riverdale, Md., owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. John Van de Putte. If 
any transplanted Texans miss the fine 
restaurants of San Antonio as I fre- 
quently do, they will be interested to 
know that the Alamo approaches the best 
of Spanish-American food, and hints at 
the rare atmosphere of San Antonio. 
Everyone should be thinking of attend- 
ing HemisFair 1968 in San Antonio next 
spring, and the Alamo will provide a good 
preview of what to expect in native food. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point the 
column which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star, on June 22, by restau- 
rant critic John M. Rosson, who tried 
the “San Antonio” plate at the Alamo: 

DINING OUT: EVEN THE CHEF IS MEXICAN 

(By John M. Rosson) 


Of all the jurisdictions in the Washington 
area, Prince Georges County probably is the 
least rewarding where fine restaurants are 
concerned. 

You can count them on one hand and 
still have fingers left with which to fold 
your napkin. 

We were pleasantly surprised, then, when 
we found a thoroughly enjoyable spot in 
nearby Riverdale this week called the Alamo, 
a tidy little Mexican restaurant nestled away 
in a small shopping area near the intersec- 
tion of Kenilworth Avenue and Riverdale 
Road. 

Not only did we find it spotless, but the 
Alamo, owned and operated by Mr. and Mrs. 
John Van de Putte—veteran area restaura- 
teurs—boasts a Mexican chef who knows his 
dishes. It does not go without saying, of 
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course, that a Mexican restaurant has a 
Mexican chef. There are German restaurants 
hereabouts sporting Georgia-born chefs, and 
French spots with Algerian chefs. 

The Alamo has something else, too, de- 
spite its suburban setting. It has atmosphere. 
The picture begins with a restrained, and 
therefore tasteful, use of Mexican appoint- 
ments—from serapes to sombreros—but it 
culminates with the performances on Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday nights of Los 
Rene’s, two young men who stroll about the 
dining room (beginning at 7 p.m.) playing 
South-of-the-Border music. Those are the 
nights to visit the Alamo. They play until 
11 p.m. 

As is the case with most Mexican restau- 
rants in the Washington area, the Alamo 
menu falls into the “Tex-Mex” category. 
That is, the recipes—and they are no less 
authentic because of it—come as close to 
being those the diner would find along the 
Texas-Mexican border as the ones he would 
encounter in Mexico proper. 

To put it another way, the Alamo cuisine 
is not as hotly seasoned as one would find 
in the Mexican hinterlands. It is more 
reminiscent of Mexican preparations found 
in Mexico City restaurants and in Texas. Of 
course, the diner can make them hotter. All 
he has to do is dip into the bowl of salsa 
picante, the pepper-hot Mexican sauce. 

For purposes of wide sampling, we chose 
the Alamo’s San Antonio dinner: A plain 
chopped lettuce and tomato salad (with oil, 
vinegar and salsa picante), a bowl of tosta- 
dos (crisp cornmeal chips), a delicious taco 
(a tostado filled with meat, chopped lettuce, 
onion and tomato and seasoned with hot 
sauce), cheese-filled enchiladas, a meat- 
filled tamale, frijoles refritos con queso 
(Mexican beans) and arroz Mexicana (Mexi- 
can-style rice). We finished with flan (the 
rich Latin custard topped with burnt cara- 
mel sauce) and coffee. The bill came to just 
over $3. 

There are many such Offerings at the 
Alamo. In most cases the arrangements 
make provision for a sampling of many 
dishes. However, if the diner has a favorite 
there’s an a la carte listing, which means 
he may do his own selecting. 

Again, like most Mexican restaurants in 
the area the Alamo makes a token effort to 
aid the non-adventurous guest. It lists three 
American offerings: One steak, one chicken 
and one seafood dinner. 

Finally, the Alamo offers better than aver- 
age service. What our waitress lacked in 
cheerfulness she made up for in prompt- 
ness. Perhaps she’d have been happier if 
she'd made out better in her effort to help 
another waitress don earrings. The little 
vignette included a lengthy consultation, a 
phone call, the daubing of rubbing alcohol 
on the earlobes, the insertion of the rings, 
and at least four checks and discussions 
in front of a nearby mirror. Surprisingly, 
the pretty duo somehow kept their eyes on 
the tables and, as far as we could deter- 
mine, left no one waiting. 

The Alamo address is 5508 Kenilworth 
Avenue. Since it’s a bit difficult to spot, the 
driver heading north on Kenilworth should 
look for the big Acme store on the left side 
of the avenue just before coming to the 
Riverdale Road intersection. The restau- 
rant is next door. 

The Alamo hours are 10 a.m. to 2 a.m, 
Monday through Friday, and 1 p.m. to mid- 
night on Saturday. It’s closed on Sunday. 
The kitchen is open at least until 10 p.m. 
nightly. The later hours are for the benefit 
of those who want to patronize the bar, a 
room separate from the dining area, 


PROGRESS IN THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Texas [Mr. Wricut] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, in a 
crisis-prone world it heartens us to point 
to a major trouble spot of the past which 
is showing signs of progress toward 
constitutional democratic government. 
This is our close neighbor in the Carib- 
bean, the Dominican Republic. 

On July 1, the constitutional govern- 
ment of President Joaquin Balaguer 
completed its first year in office. This 
year has been the longest period of freely 
elected government in that country in 
almost 40 years. It is true that conditions 
for political unrest and upheaval are 
still present—even though dormant— 
there. But the Dominican people have 
come a long and encouraging way from 
the chaos and dangers of the crisis in 
April 1965. 

Under the harmonizing and stabilizing 
influence of President Balaguer the 
Dominican people have had the oppor- 
tunity to lay aside some of the differ- 
ences which so bitterly divided them 
over the preceding years. They have been 
able to plan and to work at the task of 
economic and social development. 

The obstacles and difficulties that re- 
main are formidable enough to require 
their best efforts. The economy is not yet 
diversified and balanced enough to be 
able to support a modern nation. The 
country is largely dependent on sugar 
production for foreign exchange earn- 

Its other agricultural resources 
have not been sufficiently developed. 
Imports are running far ahead of ex- 
ports. The private sector of the economy 
is undernourished, and it needs more 
encouragement. Unemployment is high. 

President Balaguer has brought aus- 
terity measures and sizable development 
programs to bear on these problems, and 
the United States is doing its part with 
substantial technical and financial as- 
sistance to advance these programs as 
rapidly as possible. 

The objective of all this is basic and 
radical change. We should not expect it 
to come about easily, but fortunately the 
Dominican people seem to be committed 
to the effort, and with continued sta- 
bility there is reason to believe they will 
be increasingly successful. 


THE SUMMIT AT GLASSBORO—THE 
PRESIDENT STATES THE AMERI- 
CAN POSITION 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Resnick] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, last 
month’s summit conference was much 
more than a bargaining session between 
two world leaders. It was a remarkably 
personal forum in which President John- 
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son could make unequivocally clear the 
American position on Vietnam, on the 
Middle East, on the arms race, on the 
nonproliferation of nuclear weapons, 
and on a host of other economic and 
diplomatic issues which could bring the 
Soviet Union and the United States 
closer together or could carry us to the 
brink of disaster. 

It is always better for one’s adversary 
to know your position. There are fewer 
possibilities for mistakes. 

Thus, I believe the summit was of in- 
estimable value. It permitted President 
Johnson and Premier Kosygin to sit 
down together and exchange personal 
views about the tenuous state of peace in 
the world. 

I believe the President deserves credit, 
and the polls indicate that he is receiving 
it, for having made the meeting possible, 
and for having sought every avenue to 
peace. 

It is apparent that the majority of 
Americans support the wisdom of the 
summit meetings, and that President 
Johnson was reflecting the national will 
when he went to those meetings as our 
representative. 

I insert in the Recorp editorials from 
well-known newspapers which explore 
the meaning of the summit, and which 
applaud the President’s efforts there. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Cheyenne (Wyo.) Eagle, June 27, 
1967] 


JOHNSON-KosyYGIN TALKS 


We are not among those who seem to be- 
lieve the just-concluded talks between Presi- 
dent Johnson and Soviet Premier Kosygin 
were a waste of time, 

The talks gave the leaders of the two most 
powerful nations in the world a chance to 
become a little better acquainted. They made 
for a little better understanding, and they 
may have paved the way for a little closer 
communications in the future. 

As President Johnson noted, sometimes “it 
does help a lot to sit down and look at a 
man—right in the eye—and try to reason 
with him, particularly if he is trying to reason 
with you. 

“We may have differences and difficulties 
ahead, but I think they will be lessened, and 
not increased, by our new knowledge of each 
other.” 

News reports indicated the two world lead- 
ers were far apart in their views—ran into 
vast areas of disagreement—during their 
talks which were described as blunt but never 
reaching the point of warnings or ulti- 
matums. 

One report said the only area in which the 
two seemed to have agreed was on what the 
President termed “the urgent need for 
prompt agreement” on a treaty to prevent 
the spread of nuclear weapons. 

Kosygin still contended, at the close of the 
talks, that the United States “is continuing 
its aggression” in Vietnam and that the 
United States must quit bombing North Viet- 
nam and withdraw its troops from South 
Vietnam. And he still contended that the 
first step toward settlement of the Middle 
East crisis is condemnation of Israel as the 
aggressor and withdrawal of Israeli troops 
from captured Arab territory. 

Yet, the President said, “even in Vietnam 
I was able to make it very clear, with no 
third party between us, that we will match 
and outmatch every step to peace that others 
may be ready to take.” 

Even before the talks began, no one really 
expected President Johnson and Kosygin to 
come up with solutions to the many, knotty 
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world problems or even to alleviate, drasti- 
cally, the tensions of the cold war. 

In fact, last Friday, the President himself, 
warned that his talks with Kosygin would 
not necessarily ease Soviet-American 
difficulties. 

But, as the President said Sunday, some- 
times in such discussions you can find ele- 
ments—beginning—hopeful fractions—of 
common ground, even within a general 
disagreement.” 

He also said that the talks had made the 
world a little smaller and “a little less 
dangerous.” 

If this turns out to be the case, the talks 
will have been well worth the time and effort. 

Even though it appears the two leaders 
made little or no progress toward solving the 
major problems of the world—even though 
the United States and Russia are as far apart 
as ever—it seems certain that the weekend 
talks reduced misunderstandings. And that, 
in itself, is important in this world of ten- 
sions and nuclear weapons. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, July 1, 
1967] 


THE Great INTERNATIONAL GAMBLE 
(By Gould Lincoln) 


President Johnson has emerged from the 
Glassboro “summit” conference in stronger 
position in this country and in the free and 
non-aligned countries. 

Soviet Premier Alexei N. Kosygin, on the 
contrary, while doing what the Politboro in 
Moscow ordered—what he was expected to 
do—by his complete intransigence in re- 
gard to the Vietnam and Middle East situa- 
tions has revealed himself and his govern- 
ment as no friends to negotiated and just 
peace in either area. 

His demands that the United States, as 
a preliminary t any peace talks in Viet- 
nam, not only cease bombing targets in 
North Vietnam but remove its armed forces 
from South Vietnam are recognized, except 
by the extremist “doves” as entirely un- 
realistic. And so are his demands that the 
Israelis retreat to their old lines before the 
war on June 5 as a prerequisite to any dis- 
cussion of the recognition of Israel as a sov- 
ereign state and of its right to free access 
to the sea. 

The Russians having lost out while backing 
the Arab Nations, headed by Nasser’s Egypt, 
in their war of extermination against Israel, 
are doing their best to win a so-called peace, 
and to regain some of their own lost prestige 
—all of which was predictable and evident 
to the world. However, it is not necessary 
that the Russians be permitted to win the 
peace. 

This is not to say that the Glassboro con- 
ferences between Johnson and Kosygin were 
without value. During their many hours 
both were able to explore the problems in 
Vietnam and in the Middle East and to state 
their positions. It is possible to report that 
Johnson exhibited a certain degree of flexi- 
bility, without yielding in any way to his 
basic demands for a just peace, a peace in 
which the South Vietnam republic and its 
people will be free from further Communist 
attack, and a peace in the Middle East that 
will do justice to Israel and to the Arab 
nations, 

Just what i. and how far the “spirit of 
Glassboro” goes have yet to be developed. 
The hope has been expressed in many quar- 
ters that it will lead to a reduction in world 
tensions. This, however, is still just a hope. 
One thing is all to the good. Direct lines of 
communication between the President of 
the United States and the Soviet premier re- 
main open. If, as so often has been said and 
written, the Russians want peace, it is within 
reach, If, however, it is peace on their own 
terms alone, it is not likely to happen. 

Kosygin was cordially welcomed by the 
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Americans and he expressed his pleasure at 
their welcome, and that so far constitutes 
the “spirit of Glassboro.” In his later press 
conferences he said frankly that no agree- 
ments had been made and his position and 
that of his country had not changed. 

Johnson said much the same thing, though 
he went further and expressed a hope that 
something might be done in the future for 
the cause of peace. 

Like his predecessors in the White House, 
he has again and again announced he was 
ready to seek peaceful settlement of the is- 
sues that have divided the West and the East 
ever since the conclusion of World War II. 

While Kosygin had an opportunity to see 
the United States for the first time and to see 
American people in their own country, the 
American people were able to see and to 
hear the Russian premier. And what they 
heard, although commentators urged that it 
was for home consumption and for the ears 
of the Arab nations—and for the Chinese— 
sounded very like a contemptuous attack 
upon the United States and its policies. Tra- 
ditionally, Americans do not like to be kicked 
around by any one, be he king, emperor, 
Fascist or Communist dictator. 

So far as is known today, Kosygin has 
left the leaders of this country still in the 
dark as to Russia’s aims. And some of them 
are saying it is a big gamble what the Soviet 
Union will do—the same gamble since the 
days of Lenin. It is a gamble this country has 
to face, and not from a position of weakness. 
Johnson has recommended patience—but not 
without firmness. 


CONGRESSMAN HAMILTON’S AD- 
DRESS TO INDIANA FUTURE 
Tae OF AMERICA CONVEN- 

ON 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TON. Mr. Speaker, a 
wonderful group of young Hoosiers 
gathered recently at Purdue University 
for the 38th annual Indiana Future 
Farmers of America Convention. 

This year it was my privilege to de- 
liver the keynote address to these young 
men and women who are so vitally im- 
portant to the future of our State and 
Nation. 

The text of my remarks follows: 

I don’t want to speak to you tonight from 
false pretenses. I am not a farmer. I have 
never plowed a furrow, either straight or 
crooked. I have milked a cow but it was 
not altogether a satisfactory experience. As 
a matter of fact, it was almost agonizing for 
me as it was for the cow. 

But I come here as one with unbounded 
admiration for farmers. Daniel Webster, the 
great statesman of the early 19th Century, 
made the observation that farmers are the 
founders of civilization and prosperity. I 
have come to know enough about the econ- 
omy of this country and the economies of 
many less developed countries around the 
world to know that Daniel Webster knew 
what he was talking about. 

One reason I admire farmers is because 
they have a talent for growing things. You 
see before you a man whose flair for grow- 
ing things runs to crabgrass in lawns and 
weeds in flower gardens. 

In preparation for this speech I began 
to read the Creed of the Future Farmers of 
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America. I say I began to read because I 
couldn’t get much farther than the first 
few words. Those words are, “I believe in 
the future of farming.” 

The question that immediately popped into 
my mind was: why should you? 

There are some facts about farm life in 
America today that are deeply disturbing. 
They must cause any young man or woman, 
thinking about his future on a farm, a 
moment’s pause, thoughtful hesitation, or 
even genuine doubt. 

Listen to some of these disquieting facts: 

1. People are leaving the farms in large 
numbers, An average of 800,000 people have 
left the farm in each of the last five years. 
In the past 3 decades the farm population 
of the nation has shrunk from 32 million 
to 12 million. 

These people are not persuaded there is 
a future in farming. The question posed in 
that popular song during World War I has 
not been answered. “How're you gonna keep 
’em down on the farm, after they’ve seen 
Paree.” 

2. Farmers are getting older. By 1970 nearly 
half of the farmers in America will be 55 
years of age or older. 

Fewer and fewer young people are studying 
agriculture in the nation. The number of 
agricultural undergraduate students de- 
creased from 124%,% of total enrollment at 
land grant institutions in 1951 to 3.9% in 
1965. 

Evidently fewer young people believe they 
have a future in farming. 

8. The number of farms are declining. 
There were 6.4 million in 1940; today there 
are 3.2 million. 

4. The farmer is not getting his fair share 
of the nation’s prosperity. On the subject of 
how is a farmer doing, you can become in- 
volved in an avalanche of statistics and com- 
parisons, I am usually reminded of James 
Thurber’s response to the routine inquiry of 
a friend who asked him, How's your wife?” 
He replied, “Compared to what?” 

Likewise, the farmer’s income depends 
largely on what it is compared to. 

The important point for our purposes is 
assented to by all. The farmer is not being 
adequately rewarded for his efforts. 

5. The farmer is not sufficiently appreciated 
by the American people. The American people 
must soon realize that broke farmers cannot 
continue to produce our present abundance 
and that present prices are not sufficient to 
bring to and hold in agriculture young peo- 
ple like yourselves, and other resources to 
support abundant production. 

In view of these circumstances, how can 
you recite that Creed of the FFA, “I believe 
in the future of farming?” 

I am reminded of a story about John 
Adams. During the great debate in Phila- 
delphia in 1776 over the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence, the opponents 
of the Declaration spoke first. 

They pointed out that a Declaration of 
Independence would not strengthen the 
country by one regiment or one cask of 
powder. They said to declare for independ- 
ence was like destroying your home in the 
winter before you had another shelter. They 
said to declare for independence meant war: 
A war for which the colonies were unpre- 
pared—economically, politically and mili- 
tarily. 

There were a hundred arguments against 
independence, all of them forceful and per- 
suasive: 

The people had not spoken clearly, 

The time was not right. 

The Congress had no power to declare in- 
dependence, 

The colonies were not united. 

The British war machine would overwhelm 
them. 

Then John Adams was given the assign- 
ment to respond to the opponents of the 
Declaration. He came out with the power of 
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thought and expression that moved the 
delegates. He poured his soul into the debate 
and the resolution for independence was 
adopted. 

Logic, reason, many facts may have sup- 
ported the opponents of the declaration. 
History as it unfolded did not. 

Logic, reason and some facts may be evoked 
to persuade you that farming is not a good 
future. But, I believe, history as it unfolds 
will applaud your belief, and your future in 
farming. 

There may be some facts which should 
make you examine carefully your decision to 
farm. Some may even suggest that there is 
not a future in farming. 

I take heart from you and I agree with 
you. I do not agree with the voices of gloom 
and doom in American agriculture. I join 
you in saying that there is a future in farm- 
ing today. 

The facts I recited are only the dark side 
of agriculture. The bright side includes the 
following: 

1. Farm income—Last year, net farm in- 
come climbed to $16.3 billion, the second 
highest in history, while total gross income 
by farmers was setting an all-time record, 
The net income figure was 40% greater than 
it was in 1960 and 15% higher than in 1965. 
Realized net income per farm was setting 
an all time record at $5,024—this is 19% 
higher than the previous year and 70% 
greater than 1960. 

2. Grain exports—Exports have risen dra- 
matically, especially in feed grains for dol- 
lars. Feed grains became our largest single 
dollar earner of any export last—year—ag- 
ricultural or industrial. And increased 
exports are reflected in higher prices. On 
April 15, wheat was 15¢ higher than a year 
ago and corn was up 7¢. 

3. Reduced surpluses—Those surpluses 
which plagued us in the 1950s are all gone. 
By January 31, this year, the investment of 
Commodity Credit Corporation in farm com- 
modities was down to $4.3 billion, a reduction 
of nearly $2.5 billion from 1966 and $4 bil- 
lion less than the peak years of 1956 and 
1959. Of greatest importance, however, is the 
fact that surpluses have been reduced with- 
out depressing farm income. In fact, prices 
in surplus commodities have moved steadily 
up as we have disposed of the surplus in 
government storage. 

4, Family farms—There has been an in- 
creasing number of family farms graduating 
into the “adequate size” class in recent years. 
Since 1959, nearly 200,000 farm families have 
moved to gross sales of $10,000 or more a 
year. They are gaining on city workers and 
approaching parity of income. 

5. Soybean and feed increases—Producer 
receipts, as of April 15 this year, were up 
$564 million in wheat and $381 in feed 
grains—as compared with 1965. Income from 
soybeans was up $537 million compared with 
1960. 

There is a future in farming for you be- 
cause you will have a sure sense of your own 
usefulness. 

You practice what Thomas Jefferson said 
was, “The first and most precious of all the 
arts.” 

Not the least of blessings that come to a 
man is a sure sense of his own usefulness. 
Surely this blessing comes to a farmer. Upon 
him people are dependent for food and, thus, 
life itself. Thomas Carlyle understood the 
necessity of feeling useful. 

It was he who wrote: “Blessed is he who 
has found his work.” And Thomas Carlyle 
knew whereof he spoke. He had tried the 
ministry, but he gave it up because he said 
most of his fellow clergymen spent more 
time studying the Bishop than the Bible. 
He tried the Law, but he gave it up when its 
drudgery and technicality drove him to de- 
spair. He tried teaching, but he gave it up 
when he lost patience with mediocrity and 
stupidity. He worked at each pursuit with- 
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out joy doing his duty as he saw it, and then 
he turned to writing. 

He experienced an immense victory. He 
found an inner satisfaction and it was then 
that he wrote “Blessed is he who has found 
his work.” And having found it, the conse- 
quences to Carlyle were tremendous. This 
average lawyer and mediocre minister, the 
run of the mill teacher became one of the 
great men of English literature with his 
flamboyant and bombastic style assuring 
him a place in the sun. 

The farmer at his tractor must have a 
feeling of akinship to Carlyle or to Michel- 
angelo, who said as he worked on the statue 
of the David: “It is only well with me when 
I have a chisel in my hand.” 

He must share with Carlyle a sure sense of 
his own usefulness. 

By obtaining mastery over plants and 
animals in the development of agriculture 
the farmer enables more than 3 billion people 
to inhabit this globe. Without him, if man 
had to revert to nature, only one person out 
of every 1,000 alive today would be able to 
survive. 

Recognizing that, can a man farm and not 
feel useful? 

You as a farmer know that your produc- 
tivity is the underpinning of a vigorous 
economy. Agriculture is the single most 
dynamic force in a dynamic American 
economy. 

The observation of William Jennings Bryan 
is still true. He said: “Burn down your cities 
and leave our farms and your cities will 
spring up again as if by magic. But destroy 
our farms and the grass will grow in the 
streets of every city in the country.” The 
amber grain, the verdent corn, the fruited 
plains have become a major economic force 
in this country and abroad. 

As a farmer you will be the most produc- 
tive worker in a marvelously productive, 
34 trillion dollar, economy. 

One worker on the farm today feeds and 
clothes himself and 32 others. By 1975, he 
will feed and clothe 50. 

Today the farmers’ assets total $273 billion 
with an equity ratio at a very favorable 83%. 

That 5% of our population can produce 
so much is one of the truly incredible achiev- 
ments of the 1960s. It is an indelible tribute 
to the ingenuity, the enterprise and the use- 
fulness of the American farmer. 

If the farmer didn’t product a thing, he 
could still be an enormous economic asset 
because he is the nation's biggest consumer. 
He spends more than $30 billion annually for 
goods and services, buying 7% of the nation’s 
steel, 10% of its petroleum, 9% of the na- 
tion’s rubber. 

In fact 3 of every 10 jobs in private em- 
ployment in the nation today are related to 
agriculture. 

Not long ago I was talking with several 
of my colleagues in the Congress, all of whom 
represent big cities. They were curious about 
Indiana, and I suddently realized they 
though of our state in terms of a rustic, 
homely, quaint Indiana—warm, friendly, 
easy-going. They thought of Indiana farmers 
sitting around the old pot bellied stove, 
smoking the corn cob pipe, spouting epi- 
grams and witticisms, living the life so won- 
derfully pictured by James Whitcomb Riley. 
It may be part of our history, it is certainly 
part of our folklore, but it simply isn't true 
anymore, 

We have a job to do in telling our big 
city representatives that the Indiana, the 
American, farmer is a vital, indispensable, in- 
credibly productive person, without whom the 
cities would crumble and deteriorate with 
alacrity. 

That is why Congressman Ed Roush and 
I have invited Congressmen from the three 
largest metropolitan centers in the nation to 
visit Indiana farmers to exchange views on 
urban and farm problems. 
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We are concerned that the big city repre- 
sentatives do not fully appreciate the impor- 
tance of the American farmer in maintain- 
ing the security, strength and prosperity of 
the nation or the seriousness of the economic 
plight of the farmer, caught in the grip of a 
cost-price squeeze. 

We want the metropolitan Congressmen 
to visit cornfields, hog barns, cattle sheds, 
watershed and soil conservation projects and 
to meet with Hoosier farmers for informal 
conversations on the wide variety of common 
concerns in urban and rural life. It is our 
hope that as a result of their visist to 
Indiana, they will have enjoyed Hoosier hos- 
pitality, experienced the flavor of Indiana 
rural life, and gain new insights into In- 
diana agriculture and its problems. 

As a future farmer, you in Indiana enter 
one of the richest agriculture regions in the 
world. Indiana ranks third in this nation 
in the production of corn and hogs. You 
become one of the genuine miracle men of 
the day. The record your predecessors have 
compiled is one that just doesn’t fit into the 
stereotype Hoosier farmer of old. 

Indiana agriculture is a $5 billion a year 
business with an investment per worker of 
$74,000, three to four times as much capi- 
tal investment to create one job in agricul- 
ture in Indiana than in American industry. 
Indiana agriculture is a big, complex busi- 
ness and it takes a highly intelligent, hard- 
working man and woman to succeed at farm- 
ing today. 

As farmers, you will have a sure sense of 
your own usefulness because the food-popu- 
lation crisis has cast the American farmer 
in a vital new role. 

It can be said without exaggeration that 
the American farmer must be regarded as 
one hope of the world in years ahead. His 
task is not to feed all the people everywhere, 
which would simply be impossible. But his 
task is to help fend off a global catastrophe 
while effective solutions are being worked 
out. His task is to go into all the world, 
telling the story of the secrets of his pro- 
ductivity. 

The simple fact is that next to the pursuit 
of peace, the greatest challenge to the human 
family is the race between food supply and 
population increase. That race tonight is be- 
ing lost. 

It is an irony of tragic proportions that 
with the enormous productivity and tech- 
nology of American agriculture, we have a 
crisis in the world in the most elemental 
task: feeding ourselves. Surely the first ob- 
ligation of the community of nations is to 
provide food for all of its members. 

Secretary Rusk, who goes from crisis to 
crisis, said to a group of us the other day 
that rarely a day goes by that he is not en- 
gaged in a food related problem. 

The underdeveloped nations of the world 
are slowly learning that they cannot neglect 
the development of their agricultural sec- 
tor. The American farmer is the key man as 
this nation extends help to those countries 
which are determined to expand their own 
food production and are willing to make 
agricultural development the top priority. 

The only effective solution to the world 
food problem will be to export to the under- 
developed countries not surplus food—ex- 
cept in cases of emergency—but to export 
the knowledge, techniques and the tools of 
the American farmer which have produced 
the abundance that we enjoy. 

The old Chinese proverb is “If you give a 
man a fish, you feed him for one day—if 
you teach a man to fish, you feed him for 
many, Many days.” 

Jonathan Swift wrote, “Whoever could 
make two ears of corn or two blades of grass 
to grow upon a spot of ground where only 
one grew before would deserve better of man- 
kind and do more essential service to his 
country than the whole race of politicians 
put together.” 
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That’s not very complimentary to those of 
us who are politicians, but I must acknowl- 
edge the truth of the statement. 

The future farmer can say with assurance 
“I believe in the future of farming” because 
he is indispensable, sure of his own useful- 
ness: 

In providing food and fiber for his country- 


men, 

In providing the economic underpinnings 
of a prosperous economy, 

In becoming the major asset in the war 
against hunger. 

Farming will demand the full use of your 
powers: your physical energy, your intellec- 
tual capacities, and your moral fiber. Farm- 
ing is no longer just a job. It is a skillful 
profession. It is no longer the solitary, bur- 
dened figure pictured in Millet’s “The Man 
with a Hoe.” 

Today’s farmer manages men, machines 
and capital. He knows horticulture and ani- 
mal husbandry. He is an appraiser of scien- 
tific developments and an analyst of con- 
sumer needs. He is a marketing strategist. He 
is a laborer and a mechanic, a conserva- 
tionist, a community leader concerned with 
the revitalization of rural America, 

Your future in farming will be exciting 
and challenging. 

The long hours of drudgery doing farm 
chores will be drastically reduced. Week- 
ends off will become possible even for the 
livestock feeder. Family farms will be 600- 
1000 acres with $14 million invested. You will 
have far more control over your market and 
your bargaining power will grow. Your rural 
communities will be healthier, stronger, more 
vigorous. Science will push and prod agri- 
culture into achievements we can only dimly 
foresee. 

Computerized weather analysis systems will 
guide the time of planting, fertilizing and 
harvesting crops. Push button feeding oper- 
ations will control the blending, the process- 
ing and delivery of feed to livestock and 
poultry. New types of harvesters will become 
common, like the mechanical tomato picker 
which gathers as many tomatoes in one hour 
as can be picked by 60 farm hands or the new 
lettuce harvester which bypasses heads of 
lettuce not yet mature. Herbicides with the 
magical talents of killing weeds and pests 
but not grain are being developed. 

The day is not too far off when farmers 
will be able to dispense with cultivation of 
his crops altogether. 

Even today agriculture uses more units of 
atomic energy than any other single peace- 
time industry. The fly and the screwworm 
commit hari-karl as the result of the use of 
atomic radiation preventing reproduction, 

An expert on Southeast Asia told me that 
the single most important development in all 
of Asia in recent years came not from the 
statesman, but the farmer who developed a 
tough, resilient strain of rice which will 
enable the rice farmer to enrich the diets of 
millions and help to resolve the food crisis 
problem. 

And to those of you burdened with the 
daily chores of the farm, the day of the push- 
button farm will come sooner than you think. 
When it does, you or your children will put 
your unmanned machines into operation by 
directing them with radio signals while you 
watch on a TV scanning screen in your office. 

But don’t be misled by dreams of the fu- 
ture. Remember the disturbing realities of 
farming I mentioned earlier. 

The future for the farmer will not be easy. 
His path is beset with many obstacles. But 
farmers have been and are problem solvers. 

If a machine won't work, they fix it; if 
soil is washed way, they conserve it; if land 
is dry, they irrigate it; if production is un- 
satisfactory, they fertilize. 

According to the faith of a democratic so- 
ciety, freemen respond to the challenge of 
problems wherever found. The farmer will use 
his full powers to respond to the real chal- 
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lenges on the farm. The nation, indeed the 
world, depends upon him. 

All of us want to build and grow and cre- 
ate. Your predecessors in farming have done 
this in a remarkable way. They have con- 
served and improved and made use of our 
natural environment to the benefit of all of 
us. And we draw strength and encourage- 
ment from what they have done for the na- 
tion. 

Accept the hard realities of agriculture, 
but don’t ignore the accomplishments, I 
cannot share the gloomy forebodings of many 
voices in agriculture today. I know you do 
not either, because you say: “I believe in the 
future of farming.” 

I look forward with you to a great future 
for farmers in Indiana and in the nation. A 
future in which they will match their per- 
formance with their potential, their wealth 
with their resources, their power with their 


purpose. 

I look forward to a rural Indiana, restless, 
thriving, striving, developing its natural en- 
vironment, harvesting its rich crops, making 
its economy vital and vibrant. And I salute 
you for the major parts you will play in 
making rural America strong, and free and 
productive. 


NATIONAL GUARD UNITS AND LAW 
ENFORCEMENT OFFICIALS HAN- 
DLE VANDALS IN LAKE GENEVA, 
WIS. 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. ScHapEBERG] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
realize that in the immediate future we 
shall be considering H.R. 421 and the 
possible prohibition of riots and other 
civil disturbances, but I would like to 
bring up a matter which occurred dur- 
ing the recess which relates to such dis- 
turbances. 

The Fourth of July holiday was spoiled 
for residents, merchants, and visitors in 
my district when several thousand young 
men and women absolutely ran amok. 
There were no racial overtones, and this 
is one reason the potentially explosive 
series of incidents was able to be handled 
without the usual cries of “police bru- 
tality.” 

Iam sorry that our friends in the other 
body have not yet passed a bill on the 
desecration of the flag, for this is one 
of the events that transpired at Lake 
Geneva, Wis., during the disturbance. 
Fortunately, there was a group of about 
a dozen Vietnam veterans who were at- 
tempting to enjoy a holiday in the area, 
and they did battle with the young ma- 
rauders when a flag was burned. Al- 
though not totally successful in their ef- 
forts because of the sheer weight of 
numbers opposing them, the veterans did 
raise a new flag the next day and acted 
as guards to prevent the vandals from 
repeating the unfortunate action. 

The successful effort which turned 
back the rioters and saw them jailed— 
some 500 strong—was a tribute to local 
government and an example of com- 
munity cooperation. Mayors, sheriffs, 
police chiefs, deputies, and the National 
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Guard were more than a match for the 
invading throng. 

The local law enforcement officials in 
Lake Geneva, Delavan, and Fontana are 
to be particularly congratulated for their 
valiant effort to maintain law and order. 
It is not easy for a policeman to stand 
his ground against a thousand ranting 
and raving hoodlums. These men did 
their jobs and are a credit to our Nation. 
The judges who handed out stiff sen- 
tences and fines to the then more docile 
marauders are also to be commended. 
A slap on the wrist is not sufficient pun- 
ishment for a participant in mob vio- 
lence, and the judges taught the visiting 
vandals this fact in no uncertain terms. 

But my real point in taking the floor 
today concerns the excellent action of 
the Wisconsin National Guard. Col. 
Hugh Simonson, chief of staff of the 
unit, demonstrated the versatility of 
Guard units, and showed us once again 
how much we do need the National 
Guard. 

Administration leaders who would 
abolish National Guard units had best 
think twice about law enforcement 
emergencies, times of State and local 
disaster, rioting, in addition to the 
backup and reserve strength the National 
Guard furnishes. 

Iam proud of my district residents and 
the Guard units who have done such an 
effective job in showing the Nation that 
rioters and hoodlums can and will be 
handled when the task is performed by 
individual States and localities. 


THE GROWTH AND FUTURE OF 
RURAL AMERICA 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. ZwacH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, this month 
the Rural Development Subcommittee of 
the House Agriculture Committee will 
continue hearings on the growth and 
future of rural America. 

I have high hopes that the subcom- 
mittee will make a helpful contribution 
to the development of the American 
countryside. Today the exploding popu- 
lation of urban areas has created a crisis 
in the city. Metropolitan areas simply 
cannot provide clean air or water or ade- 
quate transportation, schools, housing, 
roads, or other facilities rapidly enough. 

At the same time the heavy migration 
of people to the cities has created a crisis 
in the countryside. Presently, there just 
are not enough jobs to take care of our 
rural people. The problem is complicated 
by consistently low farm prices. Re- 
cently, parity slipped to a low 72 per- 
cent of a fair price. Administration farm 
policies to allow large quantities of com- 
peting imports have aggravated this 
situation even more. Many family-farm 
food factories have been forced to shut 
down. 

As soon as I came to Washington, I 
urged early hearings to study country 
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problems. Basically, what we need to do 
is determine how we can expand indus- 
try and encourage new business in our 
rural areas. The countryside has been 
denied the financial increases granted to 
all other American industries. We have 
the finest labor markets, because people 
are hardworking, conscientious, and 
honest. The countryside is the place to 
live and work and play and pray. 

Mr. Speaker, a number of people have 
worked hard for countryside develop- 
ment. Mr. G. B. Gunlogson, founder of 
Countryside Development Foundation, 
Inc., recently presented a proposal for 
a congressional Committee on Country- 
side Affairs. Mr. Don Olson, editor of the 
Marshall Messenger in Lyon County, 
Minn., has done a great deal of work in 
this area also. Recently he testified be- 
fore the Rural Development Subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture. Mr. O. B. Augustson, editor of the 
West Central Tribune of Willmar, Minn., 
has spoken out on this issue for many 
years. He is a real leader in the move- 
ment in central Minnesota. 

Although many others have played a 
vital role in the development of the 
countryside, these three have made out- 
standing contributions. I should like to 
have articles written by them printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Mr. Gunlog- 
son outlines his proposal for a congres- 
sional committee. Don Olson reviews one 
aspect of our difficulty, the dilemma 
faced by dairy farmers. Mr. Augustson 
raises significant questions facing rural 
America today. 

The material referred to follows: 


A PROPOSAL FOR A CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 
ON COUNTRYSIDE AFFAIRS 


(By G. B. Gunlogson) 


This proposal for establishing a Commit- 
tee on Countryside Affairs is hereby submit- 
ted to leaders in Congress. 

The American economy has been so dy- 
namic and complex that some of its basic 
elements have been thrown out of balance. 
Technology has almost completely changed 
former methods, sometimes at the expense 
of certain groups of people and sometimes 
at the expense of wide areas and communi- 
ties. 

The most critical area of imbalance and 
lack of understanding has grown up between 
the urban and rural segments of the nation's 
economy. Yet there has never been a time 
in our history when their interdependence 
and mutuality of interests and resources 
were so essential to human progress. This 
committee could do much to explore the 
relationship and provide a body of informa- 
tion and understanding in light of today’s 
changing conditions and needs. 

There is much convincing evidence that 
many of our most perplexing economic and 
social problems would have been avoided or 
greatly minimized if the public had been 
better informed about these conditions, Cer- 
tainly it would have provided some basis and 
facts to guide individuals in planning their 
affairs and to adjust to changing conditions. 

The committee would provide a forum and 
bring to public attention a wide range of 
viewpoints from leaders in the countryside, 
in cities, in industry, government and edu- 
cation concerning causes and solutions of 
problems that confront both cities and coun- 
tryside. Most importantly, it could help give 
direction to the many discordant influences 
and forces that are now shaping the future. 

The countryside is not just an incident in 
the nation’s affairs, It is the foundation of 
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our whole economy. The United States is 
98 percent countryside and 2 percent cities 
in terms of area and natural resources, Its 
affairs transcend current issues in impor- 
tance. Almost every aspect of human welfare 
is tied to the countryside. These are the cir- 
cumstances to examine. Because of the com- 
plexities and scope of these aspects, only 
some of them are summarized here: 

First. Ever since the land was first settled, 
the countryside has been primarily depend- 
ent on raw materials from its fields, forests, 
and mines. Each community became increas- 
ingly dependent on one commodity or a sin- 
gle source of income. Most of the enterprises 
in towns, in effect, grew out of the land. This 
became the pattern and the ceiling for the 
countryside economy. 

Meantime, the development of highly 
varied industry and business became the 
function of cities. This economy became 
more creative and dynamic, and advancing 
technology favored this growth. The goal 
of cities became growth. They became the 
symbols of American progress. 

The cities acquired many great qualities, 
including grandeur and excitement, impor- 
tant cultural centers, great political power 
and money potential, compelling acquisi- 
tiveness, tremendously influential metropoli- 
tan press and other media. At the same time, 
many are now in deep trouble from popula- 
tion pressure, rising costs, and taxes. Many 
of them are no longer suitable for the de- 
velopment of the kind of industry that can 
provide wide employment for middle-class 
people. Economic and social problems and 
human despair are prevalent in increasing 
numbers of big cities. 

Second. These growing contradictions 
make it clear that cities cannot stand by 
themselves. They are a part of the whole 
national picture and should be viewed in 
this perspective. About 98 percent of the 
United States lies outside the big cities. All 
agriculture and nearly all natural resources, 
over 24,000 places and country towns under 
10,000 population (as listed in the Rand 
McNally Road Atlas), and 65 million people 
compose the countryside complex. 

Third. Both human and natural resources 
are at stake. Already the human environ- 
ment in many high-population centers has 
become polluted. Lakes Erie and Ontario are 
reported dying. The time has come when we 
must consider new alternatives. 

Our vast natural resources and living space 
cannot be effectively used by the greatest 
number of people when more than 100 mil- 
lion continue to be squeezed together and 
increasingly constrained within less than 
2 percent of the 3.6 million square mile area 
of the United States. This incongruity be- 
comes even more apparent when it is realized 
that these conditions are also creating prob- 
lems in the rest of the country and leaving 
its great potential of land and natural re- 
sources relatively underdeveloped. 

Fortunately, the symptoms of these cir- 
cumstances may be leading a growing num- 
ber of people toward a more realistic future. 
This movement would combine city values 
with those qualities that exist only in close 
proximity to the good earth. This kind of 
town and country development is taking 
place in many parts of the country. While 
some of the phases are still in their formative 
stages, there are no less than 5,000 small 
cities in the countryside ranging in size from 
one to fifteen thousand or more that serve 
as prime examples. In this development we 
may find the answer to many of the most 
baffling problems that now confront the 
country. 8 

Fourth. Agriculture is responsible for more 
than 35 percent of all jobs in the country, 
but more of these jobs are being created 
outside than within the countryside. In 
many of the richest agricultural areas, whole 
communities have been deteriorating and 
left in decaying circumstances. This has 
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been laid to technological advancements. 
Much of the technology has served as a two- 
way pump, sucking money and people away 
from the countryside and returning finished 
goods. The process has impoverished the 
economy and created a human wasteland in 
many areas of the countryside. 

But technology per se is not biased; it can 
be directed to serve the public welfare at all 
levels. It is just that the value system ap- 
plied to it has not been thought out to end 
objectives. We have been more concerned 
with machine efficiency, production ef- 
ciency, and cost effectiveness than with living 
effectiveness, with environmental effective- 
ness, or with effects on the human being. 

While the farmer is the most efficient pro- 
ducer in industry, judged by almost every 
yardstick that may be applied, the rank-and- 
file farmer remains the most underpaid 
member of the production economy. This 
efficiency has not been willed to him. Before 
the turn of the century, he had developed 
the most efficient agriculture in the world; 
and this enabled the country to become a 
lender instead of a borrower nation. In all 
our history of foreign relations, the farmer 
has probably been the greatest good-will 
builder we have had. 

Fifth. There is widespread concern in the 
countryside about a growing land “monop- 
oly.” In some sections of the country, large 
land holdings are now in the hands of ab- 
sentee owners, some of whom are big cor- 
porations. Invariably, the communities suf- 
fer, opportunities disappear, and people move 
out. This kind of “monopoly” could become 
far more serious to the quality of living 
conditions in the country and to the future 
welfare of the American public than the 
kind of economic monopoly with which the 
government has often been deeply concerned. 
It is well that we look at these symptoms 
now, or we may have to face up to “land 
reform” measures later, such as now con- 
front many nations. 

The relationship of people and the land 
resource is not a new issue. It was early rec- 
ognized that the people who owned their 
land and homes became better community 
builders and better citizens, Our system, 
which has encouraged wide individual own- 
ership of land, homes, and property, has 
been in a large degree responsible for the 
initiative and enterprise of the American 
people. 

Sixth. No longer can farming alone sup- 
port the countryside and provide oppor- 
tunities for the people who live there. The 
economic base must be broadened by diver- 
sification. Not only is farm labor being re- 
placed by machinery, chemicals, and higher- 
yielding seed, but many substitutes are con- 
tinually replacing farm-grown products. 
For example, hand-made fibers now account 
for about 50 percent of all textile fibers. 
Wool consumption has. gone down from 
about 9 percent of the total in 1950 to less 
than half of that. 

The impact of these developments has 
been enormous. Now less than one family in 
five is farming, while four out of five have to 
make @ living in town or get out. 

It has long been clear that the decline 
of most country towns has resulted from lack 
of economic diversification. It makes no dif- 
ference whether the industry is single-crop 
agriculture, mining, one-plant manufactur- 
ing, or exclusively forestry. Single economy 
in a community tends to stagnate and to 
limit local opportunities and to degrade the 
community. Individual initiative and skills 
have little chance to develop, and the more 
progressive and competent leave the com- 
munity. 

These conditions have been in the mak- 
ing for a long time. The processes of adjust- 
ment will come slowly. Unless they grow 
largely from within and are tailored to the 
condition in each community, they are not 
likely to bring permanent improvement. If 
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these facts had been recognized in time, 
Appalachia probably would not have be- 
come the poverty symbol it is today. 

Seventh. We must begin to look to the 
countryside for much more than raw ma- 
terials. Nowhere else are there to be found 
greater future opportunities for industry 
and new business development. Nowhere else 
is investment safer. Nowhere else is the en- 
vironment so friendly nor the air and water 
so fresh. Here are the green earth, ample 
living space, and all the vital resources to 
sustain the highest standard of living to be 
found anywhere in the world. 

Much of the vitality, the planning, and 
the progress in the countryside are centered 
around its small cities. It is important that 
they continue to go ahead. They provide 
business services, educational, health, social, 
and recreational facilities, and opportunities 
for young people. To support such a town 
requires diversification and people. The 
country towns are the gateways not only to 
all our land resources but to a new kind of 
future for millions of people. People in the 
country are eager to move forward. 

Farmers, too would have as much or more 
to gain than anyone. Such development 
could bring more local processing and 
packaging of farm products as well as in- 
crease local consumption and demand for 
various products of the land. It would mean 
more local opportunities for farm families, 
and there would be more incentive to plan 
for their future in their own communities, 

Actually, a great deal of progress is al- 
ready under way. It has gone on without at- 
tracting much public attention, yet much 
of it has contributed more to our basic 
resources than many skyscrapers. More than 
9,000 towns and small cities now have mod- 
ern highways, power, improved educational, 
health and recreational facilities—often bet- 
ter than found in big cities. Lakes, water- 
ways, vacation areas, forests, and soils have 
been improved. In 1965, 57 million acres pro- 
duced 4 billion bushels of corn compared 
with 2.08 billion bushels from 100 million 
acres in 1930. This is progress in which 
the whole nation has been sharing. 

The concept of diversification and crea- 
tive development of industry and business 
is still very new in much of the country- 
side, Yet there are many towns and small 
cities in every state that are outstanding 
examples of what initiative and inventive- 
ness can do. Their experiences should become 
more widely known. 

Many leaders in government and indus- 
try are advocating more industry and busi- 
ness development in the countryside, and 
they are becoming more numerous every 
week. Representative John Zwach has re- 
cently stated: “I am making development of 
the countryside one of my primary efforts in 
Congress.“ Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man pleads: More people moving into the 
cities means more problems, more waste, 
more loneliness and more despair... A 180- 
degree turn in the thinking of big city- 
oriented America is necessary to save the 
cities and revitalize rural America.” From 
Mr. W. B. Murphy, president of Campbell 
Soup Compay: “It is in order to suggest... 
that manufacturers can do themselves a 
favor and our country a service by allocat- 
ing a fair share of their new plants to the 
rural areas.“ Scores of others have recently 
made similar pronouncements. 

Eighth. The “rural” image is misleading 
and is hurting the countryside. The public 
needs a clearer picture of what the country- 
side is and what it has to offer. The com- 
mittee can help formulate a body of coun- 
tryside values, perspective, and identity. 
The countryside has had no voice or means 
with which to project an up-to-date image. 

The term “countryside” itself needs 
wider popular acceptance, The census classi- 
fies all populations on farms and in towns 
under 2,500 as “rural.” The press and many 
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agencies commonly refer to everything out- 
side “urban areas” as rural.“ While rural is 
a revered tradition, it is no longer adequate 
or appropriate for defining the combined 
economy of town and farm. It doesn’t fit this 
kind of countryside and is misleading. 

For example, most of the 3,500 towns and 
cities in the country ranging in size from 
2,500 to 10,000 (and some larger) in popula- 
tion are just as much countryside based and 
dependent on farming or on the land econ- 
omy as are towns under 2,500. There are 
many fine communities centered in towns 
under 2,500 and even half that size; but as 
the countryside develops, the better towns 
are certain to grow. Should they pass this 
population mark, they become no more urban 
than before so long as they remain a part 
of the countryside. 

Actually, industry is moving to the coun- 
tryside. In the last two years, several hun- 
dred plants have been opened in small cities. 
A study covering a limited number of these 
enterprises has revealed some significant 
facts. In general, the attitude of the work- 
men is better than in big-city plants. They 
have more pride in their place of work. More 
of them own their homes and take more in- 
terest in the total welfare of the community. 
They are stable and responsible. 

These advantages may be more important 
than is generally recognized by industry or 
the local community. A much broader sur- 
vey covering a large number of establish- 
ments in a number of states is one of the 
more urgent projects to be undertaken at 
this time. 

The human factor is an important re- 
source in every country community. Im- 
provements in the physical assets have been 
or are being realized in thousands of coun- 
try towns—modern highways, power, edu- 
cation, health and recreational facilities. 
Fortunately, these developments are taking 
place without sacrificing traditional values 
of country living and at just the time when 
population and social pressures are building 
to painful heights in the big cities. 

Ninth. The nation is living in a dangerous 
age. For a whole generation the country has 
been engaged in hot and cold wars. This year 
67 billion dollars are going into defense and 
to fight a war in Asia, Another 40 billion or 
more may soon be added for missile defense. 
Despite these great efforts, it may be assumed 
that a growing number of ICBM’s are zeroed 
in right now on every big city in the country. 
Whatever our defense calculations may be, 
the nation’s ultimate survival would be in 
the countryside. 

But the greatest threat to the nation may 
not be from outside hostilities, but from 
man-made dangers—pollution of his en- 
vironment, abnormalities from overcrowding, 
increase in crime, and spiritual impoverish- 
ment. There is no one answer or one solution 
we can turn to, but the most promising 
haven to explore is the countryside. 

Tenth. If the countryside, which embraces 
more than 98 percent of the land area in the 
country, is to accommodate future develop- 
ments, it must not stand still. It must con- 
tinue to make its tremendously diversified 
resources and natural advantages still more 
attractive and inviting to industry that is 
seeking more suitable environment and to 
people seeking homes in communities that 
are more to their liking. This is just as im- 
portant to the future of big cities as it is to 
the countryside. 

The countryside must continue to foster 
its native virtues and qualities, which have 
contributed so much to our history—to our 
finest literature, art, culture, and national 
leadership. Four of our last six Presidents 
have come from the countryside; and more 
than its share of leaders in government, in- 
dustry, science, and education continue to 
come from there. This is the American back- 
ground, and here is where our most enduring 
future lies. 
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DARY ASSOCIATION Is LEARNING 
(By Don Olson) 

The year 1967 will go down in history as 
the year when many farm organizations and 
associations caught up with the more ad- 
vanced thinking of their own members. This 
is particularly true in the dairy industry. 

In the past most dairy associations re- 
peated monotonously the old cliche that 
farmers must become more efficient if they 
are to become more prosperous. The poor are 
lazy or dumb or poor managers. 

Then the U.S. Naval Academy examined 
the books of its dairy operation and found 
that with top-grade cattle, bigness and all 
kinds of efficiency, it still was losing money 
by the tens of thousands of dollars. 

Kern County Land Co., owner of one of the 
largest dairy operations in the world, sold off 
its milk cows after losing a reported million 
dollars. Their computers told them there was 
no way out of the mess. 

As we said earlier, the farmers have 
learned. Now their associations are learning. 

We are proud of the American Dairy Assn. 
editorial we are reprinting below. It doesn't 
mean a millennium has arrived, but it’s a 
darned good sign. 

“The great exodus of dairy farmers from 
the American scene is quite evident in Min- 
nesota as we move into the 31st anniversary 
of June Dairy Month. Some 6,051 dairy farms 
are no longer in existence in Minnesota re- 
ducing the number of dairy cattle by 96,000. 

“Why? What are the reasons? Well . the 
reasons are varied and many, The narrow 
margin of profits for the small dairy farmer 
has taken some of the toll. Attraction of bet- 
ter paying jobs and shorter hours are another 
reason. Health, age, lack of competent help, 
these and many other reasons can be added 
to the list. 

“The average dairy farmer works seven 
days a week, 365 days a year. Cows must be 
milked morning and evening, they don't 
adjust to an 8 to 5, 5 day a week schedule, 
with two weeks vacation and all legal holi- 
days off. 

“How about age? The average age of the 
Minnesota dairy farmer is 57 years old. Not 
old, but when you have to work 16 to 18 
hours per day at being a jack of all trades 
... that 57 can seem awful old. If you are 
fortunate enough to be able to find good 
farm labor, the cost is almost prohibitive 
and the margin of profit is cut even smaller. 
And then you have to give him at least two 
days off a month, 

“You say the youngsters coming up can 
help and take over. Perhaps this would be 
true if the young farmer-to-be wasn't at- 
tracted by big city industry and wages. Let's 
face it, 40 hour weeks with paid vacations 
is much more alluring to him and it’s much 
easier to make a living for his family. When 
you have to work far below the minimum 
wage most businesses are required by law 
to pay . who wouldn’t leave the farm? 

“All right, what are some of the answers? 
Number one, of course, is an increase in the 
price of milk paid to the dairy farmer. And 
how about the consumer? Mrs. Housewife 
often complains because butter is 75c per 
pound or the price of a quart of milk has 
gone from 23 to 24c. But you'll never hear 
anyone argue or write their congressman 
when the price of a cocktail goes to 75c or 
a bottle of beer goes to 35c. 

“The American Dairy Assn. doesn’t feel 
everyone should become temperance, nor do 
they feel we should go back to prohibition, 
but instead, the consumer should take a look 
at the healthful aspects of dairy products. 
Not just for children, but for adults as well. 
More than 100 food elements are found in 
milk. A quart of milk provides 82 per cent 
of the day’s need of calcium, 63 per cent of 
phosphorus, 40 per cent of protein, 83 per 
cent of riboflavin, 30 per cent of vitamin A, 
21 per cent of calories and 22 per cent of 
thiamine.” 
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RURAL AMERICA APATHY? 
(By O. B. Augustson) 

This issue of The Tribune could almost 
be called a Rural Life edition. In the news 
columns a three column headed story on 
Town and Country Committees and a two 
column headed story covering the Christian 
Rural Life meeting held recently at Olivia. 
Add to this an article in the Public Forum. 
And now, this editorial. 

All this was not planned. Just sort of hap- 
pened. But we are glad it did. Perhaps with 
some stresses of this kind one can arouse 
the folks of rural America out of their 
apathy. Perhaps there may be some action— 
if rural America wants to save itself. Or do 
people just don’t care. Or are they looking 
for someone else to do something. Well— 
they will wait in vain. No one helped labor 
in its day—they did it themselves. Farmers 
and Main Streets dependent upon them— 
may have to do the job. 

Already one has seen the effects of the 
policy so harshly enunciated by the Commit- 
tee on Economic Development—to rub out 
millions of small farmers—let them go down 
the drain. Development?—no Destruction. 
Look thru the country and see the vacant 
farm buildings. Look at some of our villages 
and see the empty store buildings. Note the 
loss of farm population, the loss or stagnancy 
of village population. The picture is there for 
even the blind to see. 

But does rural America care? The farmers 
themselves, the business people in our town? 
Well one can quote Holy Writ which so often 
says that a people without vision, perish. 
What vision has rural America just now, 
what vision did it have during these past 
years when this denuding of a countryside 
began? Someone sleeping—someone did not 
care? Willing to let the big boys lead rural 
folks by the nose—down the road they should 
not go—the wrong road for the farmers, the 
wrong road for the rural town—yes, the 
wrong road for our nation and society as a 
whole. To substitute big, complex teeming 
centers of population, the interurbias of 
tomorrow, for the wonderful countryside of 
rural America where there is still some evi- 
dence of human kind fearing both God and 
Man! 

It is about time that rural America, the 
farmers and the businessmen plus the pro- 
fessions to including the church, rise up in 
arms or this thing is going to wind up with 
ghost towns on the prairies of rural America. 
The day to come of the big farmer, the cor- 
porate farmer—another big to add to all the 
other big in the country—where a handful 
are going to tell the people what they are 
going to pay thru the nose. This is to be 
done thru monopoly or simple collusion. 

Strong language? Alarmists? Don’t think 
so. We say and will say again that a lot of 
little people built this wonderful nation, big- 
ness in all its forms can lead it down disin- 
tegrating roads and the very fate our our 
Christian democracy may be at stake either 
from the left or the right 

Farm organizations are divided. Their lead- 
ership does not seem inclined to get together 
on some compromise program. There is no 
farm bloc in the Congress. Farmers are a 
small ten per cent or less. Politicians are 
urban minded—where the big votes are. 
There is no united front for rural America 
and no one single voice. Who will supply it. 
There is only one answer—it must be, allied 
with the farmers, the people of our rural 
villages, town and rural cities who compose 
40% of the population of the nation or 70 
million people. When they unite and de- 
mand economic justice—even the politicians 
will listen—at least someone will—if not the 
politicians—rural people will demand that 
farm leaders finally forget their own jeal- 
ousies, decide on the one program and see it 
thru, But decide—rural America must do 
and quit fiddling while the Rome of rural 
America burns. 
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The farmers need help in their cause— 
which cause is also that of the rural towns— 
or don’t the latter realize this yet—perhaps 
the cash registers have not squeaked enuf or 
enuf business places closed. Rural America 
is at the crossroads—what will it do about 
it—continue to sleep? 

MEETINGS HELD IN WEST CENTRAL IN CAUSE 
or TOWN AND CoUNTRY—BUSINESSMEN 
URGED To ENLIST IN THE MoveEMENT—AC- 
TIVE UNIT ALREADY SET Up IN KANDIYOHI 
CoUNTY—MORE UNITS SOUGHT IN OTHER 
WEST CENTRAL COUNTIES 


During the past year or so there have been 
in this area of our state many meetings 
which have concerned themselves with what 
is happening to rural America. The loss of 
family farms, the loss of farm populations, 
the inadequate farm income, the adverse 
effects on the economy of rural villages and 
also rural cities. 

These meetings have been sponsored by 
farm groups, by commercial interests and 
even held under religious auspices. They 
have all been concerned about what is hap- 
pening in rural America, are apprehensive 
about the continuing trends which if car- 
ried to the extremes could actually lead to 
ghost towns on the prairies of our agricul- 
tural states. 

IN MANY TOWNS 


In this region such meetings, concerned 
with the future of agriculture and their ef- 
fects on rural towns, have been held in many 
places—in Willmar, Granite Falls, Monte- 
video, the little town of Sunburg and more 
recently at Olivia. 

At those meetings there have attended, 
businessmen and professional men, some 
from labor and of course leaders and mem- 
bers of farm organizations. They have all 
expressed concern over trends in agriculture 
today and the present and ultimate effects 
on the Main Streets of rural America, And 
the meetings have been to good purpose, to 
call and direct attention to the farm situ- 
ation and the rural economy. 


UNIT AT WILLMAR 


Along this line there has been organized 
in Willmar in recent months a group which 
has adopted the name of the “Town and 
Country Action Committee of Kandiyohi 
County.” Its purpose is to concern itself with 
the problems of our rural area. It has a board 
of directors composed of business and pro- 
fessional men, labor, the clergy and farm- 
ers—a composite group. This Committee is 
designed towards final study of the problem 
of rural America as a mutual concern of 
both town and country. Memberships are 
now being promoted among rank and file 
farmers, business and professional people. 
When this organizational machinery is per- 
fected the Committee will take up its task 
of what should be done to halt the present 
trends in agriculture which are detrimental 
to both the farmers and the rural towns. 


SUNBURG MEETING 


In the meantime—in Kandiyohi County 
again—another group has been meeting at 
the village of Sunburg. Here under the lead- 
ership of the late Russell Wagner the Com- 
mercial Club of that town came out not long 
ago with a resolution calling for some action 
to obtain higher farm income, to save what 
are left of our family farms and all this to 
the economic interest also of rural town 
business, This resolution which was the first 
to come out of any rural town in the region 
was published in the West Central Daily 
Tribune. 

Later on this same group at Sunburg called 
another meeting with farmers and mer- 
chants from Kandiyohi, Swift and Pope 
counties. At this meeting it was decided that 
an area meeting should be held to which the 
leaders of the four national farm organiza- 
tions would be invited to speak—heads of 
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the Farmers Union, Farm Bureau, the NFO 
and the Grange. 


AREA PROSPECT 


To accomplish this purpose an area wide 
organization would be needed. Instead of at- 
tempting this difficult task alone, the repre- 
sentatives of the Sunburg gathering, noting 
that a county organization had already been 
effected at Willmar in the Town and Country 
Action Committee of Kandiyohi County, 
prevailed upon this latter group to take up 
the task of trying to establish similar units 
in all the counties of West Central Minne- 
sota, Thus the Sunburg inspired movement 
joined its cause with the organization cen- 
tered at Willmar. The latter Town and 
Country Action Committee accepted the 
task. 

BANKERS MEETING 


This took effect when a meeting of the 
bankers of several counties was held Monday 
evening June 19th at the town hall in Mur- 
dock at which members of the Kandiyohi 
Town and Action Committee brought their 
message. To this wise—that perhaps the 
bankers in their respective counties could 
help organize units like the one in Kandi- 
yohi county. It was both felt and expressed 
that the leadership for such county units 
must come through the cooperation of 
banking and business people working with 
the farmers. 

At the Murdock meeting, Ed Broden, Mur- 
dock merchant, presided. John Vikse of rural 
Willmar chairman of the Kandiyohi County 
Action Committee spoke of the purpose for 
such organizations and explained what the 
unit at Willmar was seeking to do. O. B. Au- 
gustson, editor of the Tribune at Willmar, 
pointed to the need for action, Walter Carl- 
son, Pennock businessman and vice presi- 
dent of the unit at Willmar expressed the 
concerns of Main Street and Harold Arvidson 
of Kandiyohi stated that the facts of what 
is happening in rural America must be as- 
sembled and action come from the grass 
roots. State Senator Robert Johnson of Will- 
mar endorsed the proposals made and in- 
formed how the rural areas are losing out 
economically and legislatively as well in 
Minnesota with 51% of the state’s popula- 
tion now located in the 7 county metropoli- 
tan area. 

NEED FOR ACTION 


Mr. Vikse pointed out that rural America, 
its farmers and all rural towns, villages and 
cities comprise 40% of the nation’s popula- 
tion or 70 million people. He urged the 
bankers present to return to their respective 
counties and help organize units similar to 
the Town and Country Action Committee 
of Kandiyohi County. 

There was an excellent discussion by the 
bankers and others present at this Murdock 
meeting and it is hoped that action will be 
taken in the other counties of West Central 
Minnesota. When this is done there will 
doubtless be an area wide meeting of all 
the county units to discuss the problems of 
rural America and suggest plans and reach 
agreements on possible solutions and 
remedies. 

At the Murdock meeting the sudden pass- 
ing of Russell Wagner of Sunburg was noted 
with regret and a moment of silent tribute 
and prayer was offered in his memory. 

NEED UNITED FRONT 

It is now the hope of the Sunburg move- 
ment, now merged with the Town and Coun- 
try Action Committee of Kandiyohi County 
established at Willmar, that this cause will 
embrace all counties in West Central Minne- 
sota. An area movement which could well 
spread thruout the state as Main Street joins 
hands with the farmers in studying the 
agricultural problem and coming up with 
some solutions and answers. This to the de- 
sired end that rural America will have a 
united front and one large single voice which 


will speak not only from the acres but also 
from the business streets of the area, 


MAIN STREET SPEAK? 


During the past decade and more Main 
Street has not been vocal. The time has come 
when it no longer should be silent. Main 
Street should now join with the farmers in 
a mutual cause involving the economic wel- 
fare of both. Unless this is done the present 
trends in agriculture could continue from 
bad to worse—there could be less and less 
farms and less and less business on our 
Main Streets. That is the outlook, that is the 
cause, that is the task facing all rural Amer- 
ica today! 


On FARM LEADERS 


To the EDITOR: 

The main speaker at the Rural Life 
meeting sponsored by the New Ulm Diocese 
and held at Olivia Friday evening was Sister 
Thomas More of Manitowoc, Wisconsin. The 
main theme of her speech given by after 
introductory remarks by Bishop Schlad- 
weiler, was that the common people of this 
country have reneged on their responsibility. 

She said that what is at stake here (rural 
America) is not the cost-price squeeze, not 
Colby cheese imports, not ice cream mix im- 
ports, etc., it is the preservation of our sys- 
tem of government. She said our federated 
system of government is the most difficult 
to make work but it is the only one in which 
the individual is preserved and that the 
present imbalance between the ruler and 
the ruled is the fault of the ruled because 
they have reneged on their share of the 
responsibility. 

Sister Thomas More, who researched all 
the farm organizations for her doctor's 
thesis, proposed a three-point program for 
farmers, 1. coordinate action. 2. democratize 
organizations. 3. appreciate people. Farmers 
do not lack brains but they lack the ma- 
chinery needed in a federation of existing 
farm organizations. It is not a merger she 
proposes nor a new organization but a re- 
structuring of present organizations. These 
must begin at the county level which is 
large enough to get a cross section of the 
thinking of the people in the area and small 
enough to make the individual responsible. It 
is useless to wait for national leaders to work 
for a better deal for farmers. “The fellow 
with four aces doesn’t want a new deal,” 
she said. She thinks farmers could find 
many areas of common agreement. 

In order to coordinate action you are 
going to have to reform all farm organiza- 
tions, is her idea. Don't get on the defen- 
sive,” she said, “Anybody wanna say your 
organization is perfect? Nobody is that big a 
fool.” The needed reforms include limited 
tenure for elected officers and free press and 
free speech for all members, even the kooks. 
Failure to let everybody present their ideas 
indicates a lack of faith in the judgment 
of the common people. They can be de- 
pended upon to separate the good ideas from 
the kooky ones. 

At one time or other during her speech, 
Sister More attacked all the major farm 
organizations and said you should figure 
out which organization has the machinery 
you could best use, join it and become 
active. “Mr. Dechant was Sec.-Treas. for 20 
years, so you have new leadership, but new 
ideas? Who are you kidding.” She knows 
people who say Mr. Staley is a fine man, he'll 
know when to get out. “I betcha Lyndon 
Johnson wishes he had that break.” They 
elect their Mother Superior for a term of six 
years and if you want her longer than that, 
you write to Rome. “I don’t know what you 
know about writing to Rome, but you'll be 
dead a long time before you get the answer.” 
She belongs to the Grange, but, “you go to 
a meeting and honest to God, you gotta hold 
a mirror under their noses to see if they 
are alive.” 
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To start the proposed federation-of farm 
organizations which would permit farmers 
to compete with the oligopolies and become 
price makers rather than price takers. Sister 
thinks it would be necessary for someone 
other than a farmer to call the farmers 
together the first time. The County Agent, 
rural clergy, or editor, etc., were suggested. 
She stated, “It is not the obligation of the 
clergy to come up with the answers but 
they can come up with the principles and 
the farmers find the answers.” 

During a question period some one asked: 
“Why not try this simple formula, ‘Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God, etc’.” and Msgr. 
O'Rourke of Des Moines, Iowa and National 
Director of Rural Life answered that that 
kingdom is not something esoteric but refers 
to building a kingdom of God here on earth 
where justice will prevail. 

Also on the program were Father McRaith, 
Milroy, Diocesan Rural Life Director, Msgr. 
Louis Miller of South Dakota and Pastor 
Robert Hendrickson, Jasper, Minnesota. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Francis BOUTA. 


CLONTARF, MINN. 


A MEASURE DIRECTING BENEFITS 
FROM RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
ACT KEEP PACE WITH INCREAS- 
ING COST OF LIVING 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. ZwacH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when inflation is increasing and the 
value of the dollar is becoming less and 
less, folks living on fixed incomes are 
having a hard time paying their bills. 

In the Sixth District of Minnesota 
thousands of retired citizens and widows 
with children rely on income from the 
social security and railroad retirement 
programs. But inflation has cut into their 
pension, and has drastically reduced 
their purchasing power. 

These are people who have worked 
hard over the years to provide for their 
families, and to plan ahead for their 
retirement. But the modest amount that 
folks were able to put away for their re- 
tirement years so that they could live a 
decent life has often been cut in half by 
the Government’s unsound fiscal pro- 
grams. The dollar that many of them 
saved was worth 100 cents. That was in 
1940. Today that dollar can be bought 
for 42 cents. At the present rate of de- 
cline it will be worth only 31 cents in 10 
more years. 

Add a devalued dollar to the inflation- 
ary spiral—with its reduced purchasing 
power—and you have a critical situation 
with any folks who rely on a fixed in- 
come. 

The cause of inflation is excessive 
Government spending. It comes when 
the Government will not balance the 
budget. Even though we have made cut- 
backs in spending during this Congress, 
the majority party continues to support 
deficit spending. Only recently the Fed- 
eral debt limit was increased, encourag- 
ing and allowing the administration to 
continue high levels of spending. 
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Mr. Speaker, the innocent victims of 
these policies are the folks on a fixed in- 
come. It is urgent that they be rescued 
immediately. For that reason, I am in- 
troducing a measure in the House today 
that will direct that benefits from the 
Railroad Retirement Act keep pace with 
the increasing cost of living. This bill is 
a companion to legislation introduced 
by the gentleman from Nebraska, Con- 
gressman GLENN CUNNINGHAM. It pro- 
vides that when the cost of living in- 
creases by 3 percent, railroad retirement 
benefits will automatically be increased 
by a comparable amount. 

I hope that this legislation will be 
passed without delay. 


TIME TO DEFEND “UPPERDOG” 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 


There was no objection. 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the July 10 
issue of U.S. News & World Report car- 
ries excerpts of a thoughtful, highly im- 
pressive address by Miller Upton, presi- 
dent of Beloit College in Beloit, Wis. Dr. 
Upton’s remarks bear on the present 
warped tendency to glorify the losers in 
society while downgrading the accom- 
plishments and importance of our win- 
ners—the doers and achievers of Amer- 
ica. Dr. Upton’s speech is most deserving 
of public attention, and I am pleased to 
include it in the Recor at this point in 
my remarks: 


Ir’s TIME To STAND Ur FOR THE “UPPERDOG” 


(From an address by Miller Upton, president 
of Beloit College, Beloit, Wis., which he 
delivered recently at the honors convoca- 
tion of Ripon College, Ripon, Wis.) 


I have just about reached the end of my 
tolerance for the way our society at the pres- 
ent time seems to have sympathetic concern 
only for the misfit, the pervert, the drug ad- 
dict, the drifter, the ne’er-do-well, the mal- 
adjusted, the chronic criminal, the under- 
achiever, the loser—in general, the under- 
dog. 

It seems to me we have lost touch with 
reality and become warped in our attach- 
ments, if not in fact psychotic. 

In short, I feel it is time for someone like 
me to stand up and say, I'm for the upper- 
dog!” I'm also for the achiever—the one who 
sets out to do something and does it; the one 
who recognizes the problems and opportu- 
nities at hand and endeavors to deal with 
them; the one who is successful at his im- 
mediate task because he is not worrying 
about someone else’s failings; the one who 
doesn’t consider it “square” to be con- 
stantly looking for more to do, who isn’t 
always rationalizing why he shouldn't be 
doing what he is doing; the one, in short, who 
carries the work of his part of the world 
squarely on his shoulders. 

Not the wealthy, necessarily; not the ones 
in authority, necessarily; not the gifted, nec- 
essarily—just the doer, the achiever—regard- 
less of his status, his opulence, his native 
endowment. 

We are not born equal; we are born un- 
equal. And the talented are no more respon- 
sible for their talents than the underprivi- 
leged for their plight. The measure of each 
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should be by what he does with his inherited 
position. 

No one should be damned by the environ- 
mental condition of his life—whether it be 
privileged or underprivileged. .. . 

It is a dying fashion to pay respect to those 
who achieve—who really “have it,” to use the 
vernacular. This is the day when the fashion 
is to be for the underdog. The attitude is be- 
ing developed that if you really want people 
to care for you—and who doesn’t?—don’t be 
successful; be a misfit, a loser, a victim of 
one’s environment. This is an occasion to 
honor the successful—to say it is better to 
win than to lose, better to receive an A than 
a C, that class rank is meaningful, that those 
who have developed the pattern of achieving 
in college will go on achieving out of college, 
and, because of their achievement, the rest 
of us will live richer and easier lives. 

I'm not entirely sure of the reason for 
what appears to me to be a general social- 
psychological aberration, but I suspect it 
springs from a massive social guilt. 

Each of us individually is so aware of our 
personal limitations that we have developed 
a form of masochistic reaction to problems of 
the day. Instead of attempting to deal with 
the problems in a forthright way, we berate 
ourselves, we martyr ourselves, we pillory 
ourselves. 

Or, if the problems seem too much for us 
to handle, we mitigate our sense of guilt by 
heaping all blame on convenient scapegoats 
or by concerning ourselves with the problems 
of others at a conveniently remote distance. 

Let me illustrate my point by specific 
reference: 

I have become increasingly bored and re- 
sentful of the ridicule and snide references 
made of the WASPS—the white, Anglo- 
Saxon, Protestant suburbanites. I wouldn’t 
feel the point so strongly were the criticisms 
leveled by those outside of the circle. Such 
could be looked upon as healthy social criti- 
cism and competition. But when it comes 
mainly from those who are part of the 
circle—WASPS stinging themselves—it as- 
sumes the nature of sick self-immolation. 

Our society’s treatment of the Negro over 
the years is deplorable. In fact, that's too 
mild a term for it. The word “sinful” in its 
full theological sense is more accurate. But 
this fact does not justify us, in our sense 
of guilt, condemning a particular segment 
of society which in many ways constitutes 
the backbone of American social existence. 

If damning by association is wrong, as I 
would maintain strongly it is, then how 
horribly wrong it is to level our guns of 
hostility, envy and ridicule in this fashion 
on the successful white man who more often 
than not struggled financially to get a college 
education, who more often than not works 
at his job more than 60 hours a week, who 
buys a comfortable home in the suburbs 
with the welfare of his family in mind, who 
is active in his church and community 
affairs, who gives his time to service on 
boards of education and social-welfare agen- 
cies, and in some cases is shortening his life 
span through overwork and anxiety result- 
ing from the basic social responsibilities he 
must carry. 

These are among the chief doers and 
achievers of today. And where would our 
society be without them? For one thing, we 
would not have Ripon College or Beloit Col- 
lege or the University of Wisconsin as we 
know them today were it not for the likes 
of these people. Nor could we afford to have 
a major portion of the population going to 
school for 12 to 20 years. Nor would we enjoy 
the leisure time, recreational activities and 
cultural advantages which are a direct prod- 
uct of our material welfare. However, there 
would be one by-product advantage: We 
would have to be so concerned individually 
with eking out our own meager existence 
that there would be no time to be wasted 
on such irrelevant and dishonest name- 
calling and buck-passing. 
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BLAMING ECONOMIC SYSTEM UNFAIRLY 


Or, just as we point an accusing finger at 
those who succeed within our economic sys- 
tem, so we accuse the system itself of faults 
which are not of its creation. In short, we 
tend to blame the economic system for the 
faults of individuals who operate within it. 

It is important to recognize that the 
quality of any society is directly related to 
the quality of the individuals who make it 
up. Therefore, let us stop referring naively 
to creating a “great” society. It is enough 
at this stage of our development to aspire to 
create a “decent” society. And to do so our 
first task is to help each individual be de- 
cent unto himself and in his relationship 
with other individuals. 

A decent society cannot be created out of 
a vacuum and imposed. It can only evolve 
out of the lives of constituent members, In 
this regard, our economic system has become 
the scapegoat for the failures of our educa- 
tional religious and family institutions to 
develop decent and responsible individuals. 

Whenever one blames another or group of 
individuals for one or more of the ills of 
mankind—beware! He is expressing personal 
hostility and offering no solution. There is 
no single scapegoat for the world’s ills, un- 
less, it be our own personal limitations as 
finite beings. 

Also, the Puritan ethic and religious 
morality in general have come in for some 
heavy-handed humor and disdain, I can 
support that criticism which focuses on 
arbitrary value judgments. But we seem to 
be in the process of developing a much more 
perverse kind of moralism—a moralism 
which says that since love is the one absolute 
virtue of man, the one way we will solve the 
problems of poverty, crime, racial dis- 
crimination and the like is by forcing every- 
one to love everybody else—we must love the 
white man because he is white, or the black 
man because he is black, or the poor because 
he is poor, or the enemy because he is the 
enemy, or the perverse because he is per- 
verse, or the afflicted because he is afflicted! 
Rather than because he is a human being, 
any human being who just happen to be 
white or black, poor or rich, enemy or friend. 

This is a hideous abuse of the notion of 
love that avoids the hard fact that love is 
a uniquely personal experience. 

If it is idle to attempt to legislate in- 
dividual morality, it is even more idle, and 
even arrogant, to attempt to force individual 
love. There can be no love unless it is genu- 
ine and authentic. To love, or go through 
the pretense of loving, without truly feeling 
that way is one of the lowest forms of 
hypocrisy. It is dishonesty at its worst. And 
the fruit of such dishonesty, as with all 
forms of dishonesty, is distrust, degradation, 
chaos. We should respect all people so much 
that we would not dare demean one by pre- 
tending to love him when we don't. 

We need to start being honest with our- 
selves in more ways than one. It is too 
bad that we have failed to heed the charge 
that Polonius made to his son: “This above 
all, to thine own self be true.” For were 
we to do so we would have to admit honestly 
and joyously that love in its very essence is 
selfish. Were it not so, there would be 
none—not real love—only a martyred 
imitation. ... 

We have serious problems and issues facing 
our society at the present time, Let there 
be no doubt about it. But they can be 
solved over time if we will attack them 
directly and honestly—that is, if we will be 
willing to pay the price in time and per- 
sistent personal effort. 

They will never be subject to instant solu- 
tion—to wishing it so. Nor will they be solved 
by blaming others for their existence, or 
by making certain segments of society the 
scapegoat for the general ills of society. Nor 
will they be solved by running away from 
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them by concerning ourselves with remote 
situations rather than those at hand. Nor 
will they be solved by application of the 
perverse notion that to love means only to 
sacrifice one’s self. 

The one most certain point is that they 
will be solved by doers—not people with 
good intentions, but individuals with good 
deeds. Not those who talk a good game, but 
those who play a good game—the achiever. 


ENCOURAGE INDIVIDUAL EXCELLENCE 


We will never create a good society, much 
less a great one, until individual excellence 
and achievement is not only respected but 
encouraged. That is why I’m for the upper- 
dog—the achiever—the succeeder. I’m for 
building an ever better society, and this will 
only be done by those who take seriously 
their responsibility for achievement, for 
making the most of their native ability, for 
getting done the job at hand. 


MORTGAGES FOR THE POOR 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER] 
may extend her remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the great and growing interest in the 
proposed National Home Ownership 
Foundation as a means of encouraging 
and making feasible the rehabilitation 
and purchase of houses by low-income 
families, I feel certain our colleagues will 
welcome the very informative discussion 
of this plan by its principal sponsor, 
Senator CHARLES H. Percy, of Illinois, 
which appeared in the July issue of the 
Mortgage Banker. 

As a cosponsor of the legislation to 
create the Foundation, I have been de- 
lighted to learn that the Senate Sub- 
committee on Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs will hold hearings on the plan and 
that prospects are good that our own 
Housing Subcommittee will also sched- 
ule hearings on the legislation. 

Senator Prrcy’s article, which is en- 
title “Mortgages for the Poor,” and 
which I include herewith as a part of my 
remarks, will contribute to a greater un- 
derstanding of this imaginative and con- 
structive proposal. 

The article follows: 

NATIONAL HOME OWNERSHIP FOUNDATION: 
MORTGAGES FOR THE POOR 
(By Senator CHARLES H. Percy, Republican, 
of Illinois) 

Last February a CBS television team did 
a special presentation on life in a Chicago 
slum building. At one point the CBS com- 
mentator is standing in a vacant lot ad- 
jacent to the tenement. Children are playing 
amid the waste paper, junk, and broken 
bottles. 

The commentator is talking with Mrs. 
Barber, a Negro lady who lives in the tene- 
ment building. He asks her about her dream 
house, and she says: 

“My dream house? I would like to have 
a dining room—kitchen, say, and three rooms 
and a sun porch on the first floor, and most 
of all, have a recreation center in the base- 
ment.” 

And Mr. Staples, who lives in the same 
slum tenement, adds softly: 

“This is every man’s dream, to own his 
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own home and be able to have a decent place 
for your family to live in—because you know 
if you own this, you know this is yours.” 

Time and again, in encounters and cor- 
respondence with poor people and their or- 
ganizations, I have heard this sentiment 
repeated with a depth of feeling that can be 
very moving. There is no doubt in my mind 
that this desire to own a home—not just any 
home, but a decent home in a decent neigh- 
borhood—is as common to today’s urban 
poor as to middle and upper income sub- 
urbanites. 

For home ownership, aside from its eco- 
nomic values, can generate important psy- 
chological values as well. It can bring pride 
and dignity and self-esteem to families who 
have known little of those feelings. It can 
bring a new sense of community responsi- 
bility, stability, and respect for law and order. 
It can yield the vital feeling of “roots,” of 
having a place and an identity in urban mass 
society. It can contribute to the practice of 
deferred gratification—of saving today for 
tomorrow’s benefit, a characteristic conspic- 
uously absent from most poor families, It 
gives the home buyer a new understanding 
of the workings of the business world—of 
taxes and insurance and mortgage payments 
and credit ratings. And, perhaps most im- 
portant, just the prospect of owning a de- 
cent home of his own can be a powerful force 
to motivate a poor man to strive to overcome 
poverty and advance to a better, more inde- 
pendent life. 

No one would pretend that every poor per- 
son can be made into a responsible home 
owner. Obviously, some can scarcely hope to 
achieve it—the mentally and physically han- 
dicapped, the unemployable, the perpetual 
welfare case, the elderly poor, the transient, 
the criminal or degenerate. But even when 
all these people are excluded, there remain 
hundreds of thousands of American families 
that have or can develop the capacity for 
home ownership, but who today have little 
realistic opportunity to enjoy its advantages. 

Few greater challenges—and opportuni- 
ties—confront this nation today than devis- 
ing a way for helping these families help 
themselves to become home owners—whether 
it be a single family home, row house, or 
condominium or cooperative apartment. 

In many places around the country, local 
home ownership projects for lower income 
families are in operation or taking shape. 
The Bicentennial Civic Improvement. Cor- 
poration in St. Louis has perhaps received 
the most publicity. The Interfaith Inter- 
racial Council of the Clergy of Philadelphia 
is on the same track. Better Rochester Liv- 
ing in upstate New York has now com- 
pleted 55 homes for sale to poor families, 
Flanner Homes in Indianapolis has for over 
15 years pioneered in urban home ownership 
and cooperative “sweat equity” construction. 
HOPE, Inc. has a project under way in Bal- 
timore. Dr. Martin Luther King is sponsor- 
ing a condominium conversion for lower 
income families on Chicago’s West Side. 

It is noteworthy that most projects of 
this sort were generated not by government 
grants, but by the voluntary initiative of 
concerned citizens at the local level. And it 
is equally noteworthy—and indeed axio- 
matic—that wherever this sort of project has 
been a success, behind that success stands a 
mortgage banker who cared enough to make 
it happen. 

In St. Louis, to take the leading example, 
the Federal Housing Administration and the 
War on Poverty couldn’t be bothered with a 
dedicated priest’s dream for rebuilding a 
slum into a community of home owners. But 
some mortgage lenders in St. Louis saw the 
promise. And through their faith and sup. 
port—and unsubsidized, uninsured, 15-year, 
6% home mortgages—these mortgage lend- 
ers helped bring about a new dawn of op- 
portunity for 57 families who up to that 
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time knew only the desperation of public 
housing or the squalor of the slum. 

But as so often happens, no sooner has a 
private-sector idea begun to prove itself than 
the advocates of government action move 
in. Progress, they solemnly aver, comes from 
the initiative of government, not from the 
strengths and resources of the private 
sector. 

Few would say today that government— 
federal, state, and local—has no responsi- 
bility in the field of housing. The debate is 
whether government should be the initiator 
and executor of programs for enlarging 
housing opportunities, or whether it should 
serve as a guarantor and reinforcing agent 
to back up private sector efforts. 

In my view, government has an important 
concern in expanding home ownership op- 
portunities for all Americans. But, in the 
words of a recent Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion policy statement, government should 
“be concerned with the removal of the ob- 
stacles that impede the potential utiliza- 
tion of private credit.” Where there are 
credit gaps, the statement continues, “their 
elimination will best be achieved by directing 
the influence and action of government to 
fostering the institutions through which pri- 
vate initiative will be given encouragement 
and confidence to reach its fullest capa- 
bilities.” 

To try to foster this sort of private institu- 
tion, I have joined 38 other Senators and 110 
Representatives in sponsoring legislation to 
create a private National Home Ownership 
Foundation. The National Home Ownership 
Foundation would have two essential func- 
tions: (1) to provide the needed technical 
knowhow and expertise to local groups spon- 
soring home ownership programs for lower 
income families who have or can develop the 
potential for carrying a modest mortgage, 
and (2) to make mortgage funds available to 
finance projects which do not now have di- 
rect access to local capital. 

The federal government would aid in two 
principal ways. It would, first of all, stand 
behind the debentures issued by the Foun- 
dation to insure investors against loss, just 
as, for example, it now stands behind mari- 
time bonds to encourage ship construction. 
Second, it would subsidize the cost of home 
ownership for a lower income family. But the 
program would not operate through FHA or 
FNMA. And the investment of $20 million in 
government interest assistance money could, 
through a powerful leverage effect, generate 
the financing of perhaps 60,000 homes, com- 
pared with only 2,000 through direct FNMA 
takeout without participations. 

Let me construct an example of how the 
National Home Ownership Foundation pro- 
gram could work. A local organization un- 
dertakes to sponsor a home ownership 
program in its neighborhood. Part of that 
program, of course, will be the production 
of decent housing; an equally important 
part will be the identification of families 
with home ownership potential and their 
preparation to accept its responsibilities. 

The Foundation’s Technical Assistance 
Service, at the invitatior. of this local ‘‘client” 
group, helps design a program—including 
involving members of the local business and 
financial community on the local organiza- 
tion’s board. Local lenders will be approached 
for construction and mortgage financing. 

Some prospective buyers, presumably, will 
be unable to obtain or afford local conven- 
tional financing. The Foundation is then au- 
thorized to make loans directly to these buy- 
ers, from funds raised through the sale of 
debentures on the open market. Local mort- 
gage management institutions would service 
theso mortgages on contract with the Foun- 
dation. The home buyer, of course, would 
pay the bulk of the monthly mortgage pay- 
ment; the Treasury woul.. make payment for 
the difference, (Later on, if the buyer's in- 
come rises substantially, he would begin to 
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pay back the previous subsidy, which would 
convert it from a subsidy into an investment 
on the part of the government.) 

There are many variations of this basic 
plan. Using the “coadjutant agreement” sec- 
tion of the bill, a local lender could make a 
loan to a local organization, with the Foun- 
dation absorbing over 90 percent of the risk. 
To do so, the lender would buy government 
guaranteed Foundation debentures in an 
amount equal to 90 percent of the required 
project mortgage, and put the remainder out 
directly on a risk basis to the local borrower. 
The Foundation would simultaneously make 
a loan to the local organization equal to the 
lender's bond purchase. Here, I think, is a 
way in which local lenders can make loans to 
local projects without incurring undue risk 
of loss—but retaining the advantages of 
highly visible sponsorship of a worthy local 
effort to produce better homes. 

Or, consider this possibility: instead of 
buying debentures of the Foundation, the 
local mortgage lender might obtain a cash 
deposit directly from the Foundation to cover 
90 percent of the local project's cost. This 
loan would be made with the agreement that 
the Foundation would accept 90 percent of 
any loss that might ensue waiving its claim 
as a depositor-creditor. In this variation, the 
Found~tion would not hold mortgages at all, 
while the local lender would have effective 
insurance against up to 90 percent of his 
potential loss. 

The plan, contained in S. 1592, covers 
some 33 pages of legal language. No doubt 
much of that language is susceptible to im- 
provement—perhaps even those parts of it 
contributed by mortgage bankers who were 
consulted during the four-month drafting 
process. Without attempting to explain all of 
its details, let me point out some particular 
benefits it offers to the mortgage banking 
profession, 

First, the National Home Ownership Foun- 
dation program promises a substantial in- 
crease in home ownership and home mort- 
gages, especially among those who under 
present circumstances would never expect 
to become mortgagors. As experience ac- 
cumulates, lenders will develop sound cri- 
teria for evaluating loan applicants on 
grounds in addition to mere credit history. 
When relevant social factors are taken into 
account—especially a sustained determina- 
tion on the part of the prospective home 
owner to achieve the economic security 
needed to carry a mortgage—I am firmly 
convinced that America’s mortgage lenders 
will discover a sizable new market presently 
beyond their lending experience. 

Second, the program would result in 
thousands of families doing business with 
local mortgage lenders. It would teach them 
the fundamentals of modern banking prac- 
tice, insurance, taxes, and prudent savings, 
of which so many lower income families are 
ignorant. It would give them the reassuring 
knowledge the mortgage lender is there to 
make a better life possible for them, and not 
to exploit them for someone else’s advantage. 

Third, it would provide a useful yardstick 
for evaluating present below-market gov- 
ernment programs—and a responsible al- 
ternative in which the private enterprise 
system can function without the privileged 
competition of government agencies. 

But beyond these specific advantages to 
the mortgage banking industry, I am con- 
vinced that enactment of this legislation— 
if wholeheartedly backed by the private en- 
terprise system—can lead to a major turn- 
ing point in America’s domestic life. For, by 
restoring government to its proper role as 
guarantor and reinforcer, the private institu- 
tion envisioned in this tion can gen- 
erate a new spirit of private initiative to 
meet national problems the free enterprise 
way. And as such, it can signal a turning 
away from 35 years of adherence to the no- 
tion that good things happen only when a 
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government program is created to make them 
happen. 

I say this can happen, not that it will 
happen. The mere chartering by Congress 
of a new private institution is not enough. 
Private enterprise, including the financial 
community, must display the dedication and 
resolution needed to recapture the initiative 
from government. Now is the time for bold 
action to implement those decades of 
luncheon club speeches about the “free enter- 
prise way.” 

Is this bill the last, best hope for revers- 
ing the dangerous drift to ultimate de- 
pendence on government for all new initi- 
ative? It would be presumptuous of me to 
say so. Yet I cannot help but feel that here, 
for the first time in recent years, is a proposal 
for an effective mechanism for mobilizing 
the enormous resources of the private sector 
to meet one of the nation’s most crucial 
problems. It is a proposal to give direction 
and discipline to private efforts, with the 
government’s role restricted to safeguarding 
against the risks inherent in pioneering a 
largely unfamiliar new area. If the private 
sector does not rally to the cause, if its ex- 
perts do not supply the technical refinements 
that may be needed, if its leading spokesmen 
do not boldly and clearly reaffirm and act 
upon their belief in private initiative—then, 
I must confess, my hopes for generating a 
rebirth of nongovernmental action and re- 
sponsibility will not be bright. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON THE NORTH- 
EAST DROUGHT 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER] 
may extend her remarks at this point 
in the Record and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, for nearly 
7 years, the Northeastern United States, 
the center of much of the Nation’s popu- 
lation and industry, has been subjected to 
one of the longest and most severe 
droughts in history. 

As many of our colleagues will recall, 
Congress in 1965 approved an amend- 
ment to the omnibus rivers and harbors 
bill to launch an attack on the water sup- 
ply problems of this great area. The 
amendment authorized the Northeastern 
United States Water Supply Study, which 
was begun in August 1966, under the di- 
rection of the North Atlantic division of 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 

The North Atlantic division has now 
issued a summary report of the accom- 
plishments and current activities of the 
Northeastern United States Water Sup- 
ply Study which I am sure will be of 
great interest to our colleagues. 

According to the report, the text of 
which I shall include following my re- 
marks, the Northeastern United States 
Water Supply Study has now completed 
a drought survey of the entire northeast. 
It has identified and studied all com- 
munities which have been forced to im- 
pose water restrictions. It has reviewed 
the scope and services of all public water 
supply utilities in the area, initiated ef- 
forts to obtain necessary information on 
industrial water use, begun an evaluation 
of newer concepts in hydrologic analysis, 
and planned a study to determine the 
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economic value of water as a basis for 

policy decisions regarding the scope of 

local financial participation in Federal 
water supply projects. 

The Northeast United States Water 
Supply Study has conducted 22 public 
hearings covering every State in the 
study area, considered local and regional 
plans and programs for attacking water 
supply problems, and received proposed 
solutions in which the Federal Govern- 
ment could reasonably be expected to 
participate. 

It is especially significant, Mr. Speaker, 
that as a result of the study to date, the 
metropolitan areas of northern New 
Jersey and Washington, D.C., have been 
identified as having “an urgent need” 
for water supply projects during the next 
10 to 15 years. 

As one who supported very strongly 
the authorization for the Northeast 
United States Water Supply Study, I 
believe that the Congress will welcome 
the report as an indication of substan- 
tial progress. I am hopeful that the ap- 
propriate committees of the House and 
Senate will follow the progress of the 
Northeast United States Water Supply 
Study closely and will be prepared to act 
expeditiously on its recommendations for 
relieving the area of the constant threat 
of drought. 

The provision of improved water sup- 
ply systems for the northeast in general 
and for northern New Jersey and Wash- 
ington, D.C., in particular is so urgent 
a need for the simple reason that this 
area is the most densely populated part 
of the country, with some 47 million peo- 
ple occupying approximately 201,000 
square miles. This area contains 20 of 
the Nation’s 100 largest cities, and 72 
percent of its population resides in 
metropolitan areas. The area’s popula- 
tion is expected to double in the next 50 
years, and its water supply needs are an- 
ticipated to increase at a substantially 
higher rate. 

We are making a good, if belated, be- 
ginning, Mr. Speaker, but ultimate suc- 
cess, at a cost we can afford, will depend 
on our understanding of the seriousness 
of prolonged water shortages and our 
willingness to act expeditiously in ef- 
fecting sound solutions. The report, 
which follows, makes an important con- 
tribution toward this objective. 

SUMMARY OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND CURRENT 
ACTIVITIES NORTHEASTERN UNITED STATES 
Water SUPPLY STUDY, JUNE 15, 1967 
Work on the Northeastern United States 

Water Supply Study began in August 1966. 
An initial “Plan of Study” was drafted and 
subsequent activities have involved: a series 
of public hearings; consideration of the need 
for urgent projects; a review of proposed local 
action reports; a survey of al] communities 
experiencing drought restrictions; develop- 
ment of statistical information on all public 
water utilities; a search for sources of de- 
tailed industrial water supply information; 
the selecting of advanced hydrologic analysis 
procedures; examining procedures that 
might define the economic value of water in 
the Northeast; and expansion of the “Plan 
of Study”. 

Public Hearings—The NEWS Study has 
conducted public hearings at 22 locations 
covering every state within its study area. At 
these hearings; loca] and regional water sup- 
ply problems have been described to us; the 
plans and programs that have been developed 
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or are being developed to attack these prob- 
lems have been submitted; and at our re- 
quest outlines of the solutions in which the 
Federal government could reasonably be ex- 
pected to participate, were presented. 

Approximately 30,000 hearing notices have 
been mailed to interested parties. Establish- 
ing the mailing list for the h has 
itself required a major effort, since the or- 
ganizations and individuals interested in, 
and influential upon northeastern water sup- 
ply have not been recorded or kept on file by 
any particular group of agencies. Therefore 
as a service to others as well as itself, the 
NEWS Study has coded each hearing’s mail- 
ing list on IBM cards, so that all or portions 
of the list may be used by anyone wanting 
to contact those interested in Northeastern 
Water Supply. 

Urgent Projects—Among the areas cur- 
rently showing an urgent need for water 
supply projects during the next 10 to 15 
years, are the metropolitan sections of north- 
ern New Jersey and Washington, D.C. 

Northern New Jersey communities have 
experienced severe water use restrictions dur- 
ing the recent drought. Many of their 
sources have already reached estimated 
yields, and the management structure of 
their water utilities is so vested and complex 
that total and judicious water supply man- 
agement has not been attainable. 

One tentative solution to the water source 
problem of northern New Jersey under con- 
sideration by the NEWS Study, is the feasi- 
bility of developing a storage reservoir for 
the area, that would possess the capability of 
having its inflow augmented with water 
pumped from the Hudson River. Depending 
on the availability of site locations, such a 
reservoir might also be used to provide stor- 
age releases for the New York City water 
supply system and for assistance in repress- 
ing the salt front in the Delaware River. 

An extremely serious situation developed 
in the Washington, D.C. area during the 
recent drought when the demand for water 
supply nearly equalled the amount of water 
available from the source, the Potomac 
River. Since high increases in the growth 
rate of this area are expected, it follows that 
the demand for water in the near future 
could not be met during a return of this 
previous drought. The NEWS Study is there- 
fore considering prior recommendations by 
the Corps of Engineers, for reservoir devel- 
opment in the Potomac Basin. In addition, 
the Study is considering the possibility of 
connecting the Potomac Basin with the Sus- 
quehanna River via a pipeline. 

Among the many local proposals being re- 
viewed are suggestions for 

a) a tidal dam on the James River 

b) a pipeline connecting the Susquehanna 
River with the Delaware River so that stor- 
age releases from Federal reservoirs cur- 
rently authorized for these river basins, 
might be re-routed to the communities of 
southeastern Pennsylvania and northern 
Maryland. Extension of this pipeline, known 
as the Mason-Dixon project, to the Potomac 
Basin has also been suggested and is under 
consideration as mentioned above. 

c) the construction of a tidal dam just 
north of New York City to create a fresh 
water reservoir in the Hudson River. 

d) the construction of dams at both ends 
of Long Island Sound, including possible di- 
version of the Hudson River so as to create 
a fresh water reservoir which among other 
uses, could supply New York City, Long Is- 
land and southern Connecticut with water. 
This suggestion further proposed that high- 
way and railroad crossings be incorporated 
into the dam structures to make the dams 
more functional and economical. 

Drought Survey—A drought survey of the 
entire northeast has been completed. Those 
communities experiencing water restrictions 
have been tabulated and we know the size of 
the populations served, the severity of the 
restrictions and the cause of the restriction 
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whether it be due to the water source, the 
transmission line, the treatment facilities 
or the distribution system. This survey will 
be put to use in making the selections of 
those areas in which the Federal government 
can become a co-sponsor of immediate or 
urgently needed projects. 

Public Water Supply Statistics—The 
name, address and operating head of every 
public water supply utility in the northeast, 
of which there are 4,003, has been determined 
as well as information on each utility's 
source of water, pumpage, service population 
and annual revenue. From this we know that 
there is currently a 10% transfer of water 
among systems of the northeast, which 
means that this section of the country al- 
ready has a certain preparedness for the 
concept of inter-regional transfer of water. 
We know from the revenue statistics, that 
these water utilities may have a total borrow- 
ing power of more than 5 billion dollars, 
which in turn could be applied to the solu- 
tion of their own water supply problems, 

Industrial Water Supply Statistics—Since 
industrial water use is intimately tied to in- 
dustrial production, the availability of such 
information has been found to be highly 
confidential and consequently, difficult to ob- 
tain. The NEWS Study therefore, has chosen 
to seek the assistance of the Bureau of the 
Census in a manner similar to that developed 
by the Office of Appalachian Studies. The 
Census of Manufactures has on file, detailed 
industrial water use data for every section 
of the country. We intend to develop with 
the Bureau of the Census, procedures 
whereby they can provide us with as much 
of this information as possible without vio- 
lating their disclosure rule. We also hope to 
acquire their mailing list so that cooperation 
may be sought directly from particular in- 
dustries. 

Selection of Hydrologic Procedures—Ac- 
cording to the American Water Works Asso- 
ciation, the effects of the past drought on 
water supply sources have been in good part 
a measure of the error water supply planners 
made in estimating safe yield. This has 
prompted the NEWS Study toward evalu- 
ating some of the newer concepts in hydro- 
logic analysis. These new concepts which are 
admittedly controversial, draw on the 
strength of statistics to synthesize long 
streamflow sequences from the relatively 
short, historical records of the past. From 
this we hope to be able to visualize more 
explicitly, the extremes of the future and 
plan more appropriately for their occurrence 
than traditional methods would otherwise 
enable us to do. 

Economic Value of Water—The NEWS 
Study is approaching Ph D candidates in the 
field of Water Resources, with the proposal 
that they utilize our drought survey and our 
other statistical information on water sup- 
plies, as raw data from which they can 
postulate the extent of economic d: 
suffered as a result of the recent drought. 
From this, guidelines might be developed for 
determining the economic value of water 
which could then be translated into policy 

the scope of local financial partic- 
ipation, in Federal water supply projects. 
So far, two Ph D candidates have expressed 
an interest in using our data to develop such 
economic theories. From their point of view, 
the drought has been a great experiment 
providing invaluable, empirical data. 

Plan of Study—The original “Plan of 
Study” as written for NEWS was general with 
regard to the engineering and economic de- 
cisions required for immediate and long 
range planning. The “Plan of Study” is being 
expanded consistent with our current ac- 
complishments, to make our work assign- 
ments more explicit and our goals more de- 
tailed and specific. 

At the close of the Fiscal Year 1967, the 
NEWS Study will have undergone extensive 
exposure to many water supply interests and 
to the general public in the northeast, In- 
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formation will have been compiled on those 
areas in need of urgent projects; initial re- 
view of state and local water supply plans 
will have been completed; development of 
new engineering and economic procedures 
will be underway and a substantial amount 
of basic statistics will have been compiled 
both on the effects of the drought and on 
the characteristics of the water supply util- 
ities themselves. 

In Fiscal Year 1968, the scope of our basic 
data will be extensive enough to enable the 
beginning of detailed engineering analysis on 
specific projects and to begin framework de- 
velopment of intermediate and long range 
plans. A special attempt will be made to 
complete at least one specific project pro- 
posal. The NEWS Study will also re-evaluate 
the yields of sources currently serving the 
larger communities of the northeast and will 
initiate development of guidelines for local 
participation in Federal water supply 
projects. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, for 60 
minutes, on July 11, 1967; to revise 
and extend his remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Price of Texas) to revise and 
extend their remarks and to include 
extraneous material: ) 

Mr. FIX, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. Zwack, for 30 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
Was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Price of Texas) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. BUSH. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. STRATTON) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. PUCINSEI. 

Mr. TENZER in two instances. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 43. An act for the relief of Mi Soon Oh; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 171. An act for the relief of Timothy 
Joseph Shea and Elsie Annet Shea; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 388. An act to authorize the Attorney 
General to transfer an inmate of the District 
of Columbia jail to any other institution 
under the control and supervision of the 
Director of the District of Columbia Depart- 
ment of Corrections notwithstanding the 
pendency of a petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus with respect to such inmate, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

S. 440. An act for the relief of Dr. Julio 
Alejandro Solano; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 475. An act to provide an additional 
place for holding court in the district of 
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North Dakota; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 910. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Patrick E. Eagan; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 945. An act to abolish the office of U.S. 
commissioner, to establish in place thereof 
within the judicial branch of the Government 
the office of U.S. magistrate, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1106. An act for the relief of Dr. David 
Castaneda; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1257. An act for the relief of Kuo-Hua 
Yang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1398. An act for the relief of Irma Stef- 
ani Ruiz-Montalvo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1540. An act to amend chapter 235 of 
title 18, United States Code, to provide for 
the appellate review of sentences imposed in 
criminal cases arising in the district courts of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1580, An act for the relief of John W. 
Rogers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1516. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Tocco; 


H.R. 1703. An act for the relief of Angiolina 
Condelio; 

H.R. 1763. An act for the relief of Dr. Raul 
E. Bertram; 

H.R. 1764. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Ernesto M. Campello; 

H.R. 1765. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Ubaldo Gregorio Catastis-Rodriguez; 

H.R. 3523. An act for the relief of Chang- 
You Wu, M.D. 

H.R. 4930. An act for the relief of Mr. 
Robert A. Owen; and 

H.R. 7501. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, the Executive Office of the President, 
and certain independent agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for other 
purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on June 29, 1967, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles: 


H.R. 1516. An act for the relief of Giu- 
seppe Tocco; 

H.R. 1703. An act for the relief of Angio- 
lina Condello; 

H.R. 1763. An act for the relief of Dr. Raul 
E. Bertram; 

H.R. 1764. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Ernesto M. Campello; 

H.R. 1765. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Ubaldo Gregorio Catasts-Rodriguez; 

H.R. 3523. An act for the relief of Chang- 
You Wu, Md; 

H. R. 4930. An act for the relief of Mr. Rob- 
ert A. Owen; 

H.R. 5702. An act to remove the 5-acre 
limitation on the amount of tobacco allot- 
ment acreage which may be leased; 

H.R. 7501. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, the Executive Office of the President, 
and certain independent agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes; 
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H.R. 8265. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1988, as amended, 
to authorize the transfer of tobacco acreage 
allotments and acreage-poundage quotas; 
and 

H. R. 10730. An act to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 so as to extend its 
provisions. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 31 minutes pm.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


870. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting the report 
of the Secretary of the Interior resulting 
from the national study of strip and surface 
mining, pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 89-4; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

871. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Instal- 
lations), transmitting a notification of the 
location, nature, and estimated cost of an 
additional facility project proposed to be un- 
dertaken for the Army Reserve at San Juan, 
P.R., pursuant to the provisions of 10 U.S.C. 
2233a(1), and to the authority delegated by 
the Secretary of Defense; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

872. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to adjust the legislative jurisdiction 
exercised by the United States over lands 
comprising the U.S. Naval Station, Long 
Beach, Calif.; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

873. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), transmitting a notification of the 
location, nature, and estimated cost of a 
training facility project proposed to be un- 
dertaken for the Army National Guard at 
Camp Drum, N.Y., pursuant to the provisions 
of 10 U.S.C. 2233a(1) and pursuant to the 
authority delegated by the Secretary of De- 
fense; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

874. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the act entitled “An act to regulate 
within the District of Columbia the sale of 
milk, cream, and ice cream, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

875. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Labor Relations Board, transmitting the 31st 
Annual Report of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1966, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 3(c) of the Labor t Rela- 
tions Act, 1947; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

876. A letter from the Assistant Secretary, 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, trans- 
mitting a report of the amount of Export- 
Import Bank insurance and guarantees 
issued in connection with U.S. exports to 
Yugoslavia for the month of May 1967, pur- 
suant to the provisions of title III of the 
Foreign Assistance and Related Agencies Ap- 
propriation Act of 1967, and to the Presi- 
dential Determination of February 4, 1964; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

877. A letter from the Comptroller General 
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of the United States, transmitting a report 
of review of procedures for preventing the 
payment of dual benefits for the same dis- 
ability or death, Bureau of Employees’ Com- 
pensation, Department of Labor; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

878. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
of review of application of revised proce- 
dures for determining irrigation benefits to 
the Almena unit, Missouri River Basin proj- 
ect, Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
the Interior; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

879. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
of review of duty-free sales of certain waste 
produced from imported conditionally duty- 
free carpet wool, Bureau of Customs, Treas- 
ury Department; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

880. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting a report 
concerning (A) the effectiveness of cigarette 
labeling; (B) current practices and methods 
of cigarette advertising and promotion; and 
(C) recommendations for legislation which 
are deemed appropriate, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 5(d)(2) of the Federal 
Cigarette Labeling and Advertising Act; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

881. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report of rec- 
ords proposed for disposal, pursuant to the 
provisions of 63 Stat. 377; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

882. A letter from the executive director, 
the Military Chaplains Association of the 
United States of America, transmitting the 
Annual Report of the Military Chaplains 
Association of the United States of America, 
for the year 1966, pursuant to the provisions 
of Public Law 81-792; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

883. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in certain cases of aliens 
found admissible to the United States, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 212(a) (28) 
(I) (ii) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

884. A letter from the general counsel, Pa- 
cific Tropical Botanical Garden, transmitting 
a report of audit of the Pacific Tropical Bo- 
tanical Garden, for the period January 1, 
1966, through December 31, 1966, pursuant 
to the provisions of Public Law 88-449; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

885. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of list and orders entered in cases in behalf 
of certain aliens, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 212 (d) (6) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

886. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
provisions of section 244 (a) (1) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1952, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

887. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
provisions of section 244(a) (2) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1952, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

888. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved, accord- 
ing to certain beneficiaries third preference 
and sixth preference classification, pursuant 
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to the provisions of section 204(d) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, as amended, 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

889. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Congressional Relations, Department of 
State, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to authorize retirement credit for cer- 
tain alien employees of the Foreign Service 
during breaks in diplomatic relations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

890. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting the “Highway Reloca- 
tion Assistance Study,” pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 89-574; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

891. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting the “Study of Ad- 
vance Acquisition of Highway rights-of-way,” 
pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 
89-574; to the Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. H.R. 7659. A 
bill to amend title 13, United States Code, 
to provide for a mid-decade census of popu- 
lation, unemployment, and housing in the 
year 1975 and every 10 years thereafter; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 480). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 454. An act for the relief of Richard 
K. Jones; with amendment (Rept. No. 475). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. DOWDY: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3195. A bill for the relief of Eli Eleonora 
Bianchi (Rept. No. 476) . Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CAHILL: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3881. A bill for the relief of Despina and 
Christina Hatzisavvas; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 477). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 7427. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Kolometroutsis; with amendment (Rept. No. 
478) . Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7516. A bill for the relief of Song Sin 
Taik and Song Hyung Ho; (Rept. No. 479). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADAIR: 

H.R. 11293. A bill to expand the definition 
of deductible moving expenses incurred by 
an employee; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H.R. 11294. A bill to provide Federal assist- 
ance to courts, correctional systems, and com- 
munity agencies to increase their capability 
to prevent, treat, and control juvenile de- 
linquency, to assist research efforts in the 
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prevention, treatment, and control of juve- 
nile delinquency, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 11295. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Judicial Center; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 11296, A bill to assist in combating 
crime by creating the U.S. Corrections Service, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 11297. A bill to assist public and pri- 
vate nonprofit hospitals to carry out needed 
modernization and improvement projects by 
providing Federal guarantees of loans made 
for such purpose and by providing for Fed- 
eral payment of part of the interest on such 
loans, and to encourage the development of 
new technology systems and concepts in the 
provision of health services; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CULVER: 

H.R. 11298. A bill to provide assistance to 
certain States bordering the Mississippi River 
in the construction of the Great River Road; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 11299. A bill to amend the Federal 
Firearms Act to prohibit the use in the com- 
mission of certain crimes of firearms trans- 
ported in interstate commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 11300. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the rate of duty on whole skins of mink, 
whether or not dressed; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.R. 11301. A bill to prohibit age discrim- 
ination in employment; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 11302. A bill to amend the Anti- 
dumping Act, 1921; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 11303. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit travel or use 
of any facility in interstate or foreign com- 
merce with intent to incite a riot or other 
violent civil disturbance, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 11804. A bill to expand the definition 
of deductible moving expenses incurred by 
an employee; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 11305. A bill to clarify and otherwise 
amend the Meat Inspection Act, to provide 
for cooperation with appropriate State agen- 
cies with respect to State meat inspection 
programs, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 11306. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of savings bonus bonds, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STAFFORD (for himself, Mr. 
Brester, Mr. BUTTON, Mr. CAHILL, Mr. 
Don H. Crausen, Mr. Conte, Mr. 
DELLENBACK, Mr. ERLENBORN, Mr. 
Esch, Mr. FPRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. FUL- 
TON of Pennsylvania, Mr. Grover, 
Mr. HALPERN, and Mr. Harvey): 

H.R. 11307. A bill to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. PERKINS, Mrs. GREEN of 
Oregon, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. Dent, Mr. 
PUCINSKI, Mr. DANIELS, Mr. BRADE- 
Mas, Mr. CAREY, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. 
WILLIANX D. Forp, Mr. HATHAWAY, 
Mrs. MINK, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. MEEDs, 
Mr. Burton of California, Mr. Rem 
of New York, Mr. Esch, Mr. Gamo, 
and Mr. MOORHEAD) : 

H.R. 11308. A bill to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 
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By Mr. WHALEN (for himself, Mr. 
RAILSBACK, Mr. Ret of New York, Mr. 
Rostson, Mr. RUMSFELD, Mr. RUPPE, 
Mr. SayLor, Mr. SCHNEEBELI, Mr. 
SHRIVER, Mr. STANTON, Mr. STEIGER of 
Wisconsin, Mr. Tart, and Mr. WHAL- 


LEY): 

H.R. 11309. A bill to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 11310. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Dinosaur Trail National 
Monument in the State of Texas; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ZWACH: 

H.R.11311. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide for cost- 
of-living increases in the annuities and pen- 
sions (and lump-sum payments) which are 
payable thereunder; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER (for himself, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. KEITH, Mr. KuPFERMAN, 
Mr. Larra, Mr. McDapg, Mr. Mac- 
GREGOR, Mr. MarRras of Maryland, 
Mr. MEsKILL, Mr. Morse, Mr. Mon- 
TON, Mr. MosHER, and Mr. MYERS) : 

H.R. 11312. A bill to amend the Military Se- 
lective Service Act of 1967; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HICKS: 

H.R. 11313. A bill to provide additional 
benefits for optometry officers of the uni- 
formed services; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 11314. A bill to permit surplus nursery 
stock to be used for noncommercial beautifi- 
cation purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.R. 11315. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide that postmasters and 
other employees in the postal field service 
shall receive at all times basic compensation 
in excess of the basic compensation of any 
employee under his supervision and direc- 
tion; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H. J. Res. 691. Joint resolution extending 
greetings and felicitations to St. Louis Uni- 
versity in the city of St. Louis, Mo., in con- 
nection with the 150th anniversary of its 
founding; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEVILL: 

H. Res. 725. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to the establishment of permanent peace in 
the Middle East; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 
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By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H. Res. 726. Resolution concerning peace 
in the Middle East; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H. Res. 727. Resolution providing for a 
thorough review of U.S. policy toward the 
U.S. S. R.; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McCLURE: 

H. Res. 728. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to the establishment of permanent peace in 
the Middle East; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


247. By Mr. ULLMAN: Memorial of the 
Oregon Legislative Assembly, 1967 regular 
session, relative to the appropriation of 
moneys necessary for rehabilitation of the 
public grazing lands in the State of Oregon; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

248. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of California, rela- 
tive to the proposal by the Department of 
the Interior for withdrawal from all forms 
of mineral location or leasing of all those 
lands of the public domain valuable or pros- 
pectively valuable for geothermal steam; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

249. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of California, relative to the de- 
ferring of action with respect to any license 
application for the development of the Middle 
Fork of Feather River in any pending wild 
rivers system in California; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

250. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Florida, relative to protective 
tariffs on imported agricultural products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

251. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Oregon, relative to appropriation 
of moneys necessary for rehabilitation of the 
public grazing lands in Oregon; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriation. 

252. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of South Carolina, relative to pro- 
tective tariffs on imported agricultural prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

253. Also, memorial to the Legislature of 
the State of Texas, relative to an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
which would return, without restriction, 5 
percent of individual and corporate income 
tax collections to the 50 States of the Union; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 11316. A bill for the relief of Shige- 
yasu Matoba; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 11317. A bill for the relief of Andrea 
Ribaudo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 11318. A bill for the relief of Filippo 
LiParoto; to the Committe on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 11319. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
Acierno; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 11320. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Joaquim Bulhoes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 11321. A bill for the relief of Michele 
and Ivana Tiriticco; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 11322. A bill for the relief of Ricardo 
Siguancia Rosario; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PETTIS: 

H.R. 11323. A bill for the relief of Jozsef 
Jutasi and his wife, Gizella Jutasi; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 11324. A bill for the relief of Dr. Naga- 
rapu Reddy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 11325. A bill for the relief of Nellina 
Te Mirjan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 11326. A bill for the relief of Kennie 
E. Ashton; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 11327. A bill for the relief of John L. 
Wolfe; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

120. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Communications Workers of America, Wash- 
ington, D.C., relative to situs picketing; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

121. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Port- 
land, Oreg., relative to antiriot act legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on Rules. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Postal Problems and Salaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
need for the development of legislation 
to improve and advance the postal serv- 
ice and the working conditions and sal- 
aries of career postal employees is most 
urgent. On several occasions in the past, 
I have called attention to the inadequa- 
cies and inefficiencies of the postal serv- 
ice in the 13th Congressional District of 


Illinois. I have discussed these problems 
with postal employees who have re- 
peatedly emphasized that the major ob- 
stacles to the improvement of postal 
service are the constant turnover of per- 
sonnel and the difficulty of recruiting 
high-caliber employees, due to the level 
of salaries and the working conditions 
which, I have been told, are not con- 
ducive to high morale in many instances. 

The Congress must find an acceptable 
and effective solution. Bills have been 
introduced, on which hearings have been 
held, to reclassify the levels of positions 
in the postal field service in an effort 
to attract qualified personnel to the serv- 
ice. I am hopeful that the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
will give particular attention to the prob- 


lem of employee turnover and full con- 
sideration to the steps that have been 
proposed to meet this problem, includ- 
ing the reclassification of postal posi- 
tions. 

I would also urge once again that the 
concept of pay differentials, based on 
cost-of-living data, be thoroughly ex- 
plored. What may be a fair wage in one 
section of the country may not be a fair 
or even a livable wage in another area. 
The Chicago metropolitan area, for ex- 
ample, is one of the highest cost-of- 
living areas in the country. Based on the 
1959 comparison study of 20 cities, the 
latest such study conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the Chicago area 
ranked with Seattle, Wash., as the most 
expensive section in the United States. 
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There is no question but that postal em- 
ployees in the Chicago area find it diffi- 
cult to maintain a reasonable standard 
of living on their salaries. 

Rapid and reliable postal service is a 
necessity, not a luxury, in a modern com- 
mercial society. It is past time for the 
Congress to take the initiative in seeing 
that the necessary steps are taken to 
assure that goal. 


Results of 1967 Questionnaire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, in May of 
this year, I sent a questionnaire on 10 
important issues facing our Nation to all 
of the households in the Seventh Con- 
gressional District of Texas—221,000. I 
am happy to report that we received ap- 
proximately 30,000 replies to this ques- 
tionnaire, and today I am placing in the 
Recorp the opinions of my constituents. 

The results speak for themselves. The 
vast majority of my constituents are not 
satisfied with the status quo. They would 
like to see constructive action by this 
Congress on almost every important 
issue. I respectfully request that all 
Members review this tabulation so that 
they, too, may have the benefit of the 
opinions of these interested citizens from 
the Seventh Congressional District of 
Harris County, Tex. The tabulation 
follows: 

RESULTS OF 1967 GEORGE BUSH QUESTIONNAIRE 
[Results in percent] 
1. What should we do about Vietnam? 
Total 


S ER BU 100 
Escalate military action by continuing 
bombing enemy airbases..........--- 66 
Continue present course without nego- 
tiations 
Continue present course with negotia- 
tions 22 
Withdraw as soon as possible 10 


2. What should we do about the admin- 
istration’s estimated deficit? 


OGRE} —.—ĩç—ßv—— 100 
Increase personal] and corporate taxes to 
c 
Curtail domestic spending 62 
Combination of these „ 21 
No action required as long as gross na- 
tional product increases 11 


3. What should we do about the war on 
poverty? 


— ASEE SSE = 100 
Increase expenditures 3 
Reorganize program to make it more re- 

sponsive to local needs 52 
Eliminate program 45 
4. What should we do about the draft? 

TO a 100 

Eliminate all college deferments 27 


Eliminate graduate school deferments 
only 
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Eliminate draft and make service careers 
attractive enough to attract volun- 
e Ma D 8 a erent ä 

Retain present system — 18 


5. Should a tax credit be allowed parents 
of college students? 


creased? 


7. What should we do about relatives on 
congressional payrolls? 


Wr! tte bps Anr Aa iar 100 
Require Congressmen to disclose rela- 
RE A TS 
Make it illegal to have relatives on pay- 
u —, K— 8 37 
oe. 3 
8. What should we do about social se- 
curity? 
TT mines chasse 100 


Increase benefits 20 percent as rec- 
ommended by President 17 


Increase benefits 8 percent with no tax 


Increase benefits 50 percent but finance 
program through general revenues 
rather than social security taxes 14 


9. What should we do about gun legisla- 
tion? 


TOOR | oni aeoe a A 100 
Strong bill requiring all citizens to reg- 
istor- Herm ?—EÄ•) 34 


Strong bill providing tougher penalties 
for criminals. 


No additional laws required..........-- 11 


10. What should we do about trade with 
communist countries? 


tions 


only 
Eliminate trade altogether_.....--...-. 29 


Defer trade talks until Vietnam war is 
terminated 


A 92d Birthday Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Mr. 
Charles A. Upson, of Lockport, N.Y., re- 
cently celebrated his birthday anniver- 
sary—his 92d. 

Mr. Upson, in 1910, founded and for 
years served as president of the Upson 
Co., a Lockport firm specializing in the 
manufacture of wood fiber panels and 
laminated paper products. Many of the 
company’s principal products were in- 
vr aes and patented by Mr. Upson him- 
self. 

As befits a civic leader marking his 
92d birthday, Mr. Upson received many 
congratulatory messages from friends all 
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over the country, including one from 
Vice President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 

Included among his birthday honors 
was the Award of Merit, conferred upon 
him by the American Paper Institute. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
congratulatory message from Vice Presi- 
dent Humpurey, the American Paper In- 
stitute’s Award of Merit, and an article 
published in the Buffalo Evening News, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


Mr. CHARLES A. Upson, 
Lockport, N.Y.: 

Your many friends in Washington join 
me and Mrs. Humphrey in extending our 
heartiest congratulations to you today on 
the great occasion of your 92nd birthday. 

We know what great satisfaction you must 
feel as you look back over almost a century 
of service and devotion to your country, 
your industry, and your fine family. 

We are especially pleased to learn that the 
American Paper Institute will soon honor 
you with an award in recognition of your 
many contributions over the years to the 
progress of the paper-making industry. This 
is an honor you richly deserve. 

Best wishes to you and your family for 
many more happy birthday celebrations, 

Sincerely, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 

The Vice President of the United States. 

Award of merit conferred upon Charles 
A. Upson on the occasion of his 92d birth- 
day in recognition of his many contributions 
over the years to the progress of the paper 
making industry; 

His imaginative and enduring innova- 
tions in the development of paper products; 

His energetic leadership in the expan- 
sion of the frontiers of knowledge in the 
paper making industry; 

His dedicated participation in civic affairs 
and humanitarian activities at the local, 
state, and nation! levels; 

His constant striving toward the brother- 
hood of man under the fatherhood of God. 

In testimony whereof the signatures of the 
President and Secretary and the Seal of the 
Association are hereunto affixed this — day 


of April, 1967. 
> President, 


a Secretary. 
PAPER INSTITUTE WILL Honor UPSON FOR His 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


LOCKPORT, March 31.—A 92-year-old re- 
tired business executive who pioneered many 
innovations in the paper making and wall 
board industry will be honored next week by 
the American Paper Institute Inc. 

Charles A. Upson, who marked his 92d 
birthday Monday will receive a citation in 
his home at 573 Washburn St. for his con- 
tributions to the industry and national econ- 
omy while he was president of The Upson 
Co. which he founded in 1910. 

Mr. Upson, who still keeps busy with civic 
duties and gardening and flower raising, has 
received birthday congratulatory telegrams 
from Vice President Hubert Humphrey and 
Robert E. O’Connor, president of the Paper 
Institute. 

He was born March 27, 1875 in Tonawanda, 
the son of the late William H. and Nella M. 
Ayrault Upson, descendents of early French 
Huguenots who first settled in Connecticut 
and later at Canisteo. 

Mr. Upson founded the Upson Co. here 
after graduation from the University of 
Pennsylvania and association with the 
former Beaverboard Co. of Buffalo and the 
Niagara Paper Co. here. 

His career included patenting more than 
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40 inventions associated with the paper- 
making industry. Included were develop- 
ment of protective film paper for Eastman 
Kodak Co., the manufacture of jigsaw puz- 
zles, special fasteners for erecting fiber board 
and designs for machinery used to produce 
laminated fiber board, paper board and spe- 
clalty papers. 


District of Columbia Residents Deserve 
Right To Vote for Representation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I am cer- 
tain that all Members of the House have 
known for many years that the residents 
of the District of Columbia have never 
had and still do not have the right to 
vote for any representation in the Con- 
gress. 

When one comes here, and meets the 
people of Washington and appreciates 
the size and beauty and substance of this 
community, he cannot help but wonder 
why they have no representation in the 
national body. 

The U.S. Constitution speaks of Sen- 
ators and Representatives being selected 
by and coming from the several States 
and since the District of Columbia is 
not a State, it does not have the right 
to elect Representatives and Senators. 
The legislative history of the Constitu- 
tional Convention does not avail itself 
with information which can today 
clearly explain this omission. 

Washingtonians can and should be 
able to participate in the national de- 
bates and decisions which concern the 
citizens of our Nation. It is also inter- 
esting to note that Washingtonians have 
an added involvement in the Congress 
because it is the city council for the 
District. 

If separation from the voters was a 
reason for disenfranchising nearby resi- 
dents in the earlier years, it is no longer 
valid today because it is impossible. The 
means of transportation and communi- 
cation have become so progressive that 
geographical separation is no longer an 
insulation, even for those who might 
desire it. 

I understand, Mr. Speaker, that back 
in December 1800, Representative Dennis 
made a speech in this body, on this sub- 
ject, and that he said: 

If it should be necessary, the Constitution 
might be so altered as to give them a dele- 
gate to the general legislature when their 
numbers should become sufficient. 


This seems to be a reasonable crite- 
rion. If there were not enough people in 
the new District to justify a Congress- 
man, then they should not have one at 
that time. It would follow then that the 
District should be franchised when it 
has an adequate population. 

We all know that the District has 
grown tremendously. The census of 1880 
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showed it to have acquired a population 
that would have entitled it then to ask 
admission as a State if it were upon the 
footing of an ordinary territory. At that 
time the number of persons to be rep- 
resented by each Member of the House 
was about 152,000 according to the ap- 
portionment. The District then had 
177,638 residents and exceeded the popu- 
lations of Nevada, Delaware, and Oregon. 
Today it has more residents than 11 of 
our States. 

Washington, D.C., has thus met the 
qualifications stated by our predecessor, 
Mr. Dennis, in 1800. It has the people 
and it is entitled to the representation 
that he suggested. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, the argu- 
ments of freedom from popular pressure 
and of inadequate population have been 
met and overcome by developments in 
our modern society and are now irrel- 
evant. It is highly desirable for Wash- 
ingtonians to elect their own representa- 
tives to the Congress. Since this will not 
impair our national independence from 
State governments and will actually 
assist us in providing for our own pro- 
tection, I believe we should give them 
the franchise now. 

I am therefore introducing my own 
resolution—House Joint Resolution 
597—to indicate my support for an 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution 
which provides for representation of the 
District of Columbia in the Congress. 


Department of the Interior Conservation 
Award Conferred on Two Montanans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
highest award the Secretary of the In- 
terior can confer is the Department’s 
Conservation Award. On June 12, the 
Secretary so honored two Montanans. 
They are Maurice Arnold, a member of 
the Valley Board of County Commission- 
ers, and Robert McColly, chairman of 
the Valley County Citizens’ Advisory 
Planning Committee. 

Senators may recall that I took some 
part in the floor deliberations of the 
Classification and Multiple Use Act when 
it was before us in 1964. Iam very pleased 
therefore, that the activities of these 
two Montanans led to the first classifi- 
cation under this important act. 

The Classification and Multiple Use 
Act—Public Law 88-607—is interim leg- 
islation calling on the Secretary of the 
Interior to review public lands to deter- 
mine those suitable for certain kinds of 
dispositions and those suitable for reten- 
tion in Federal ownership. The legisla- 
tive history anticipated the closest co- 
operation between Federal officials and 
the States and localities in which these 
reviews would take place. 

Mr. Arnold and Mr. McColly are proof 
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that the anticipation has been fully met. 
Working through the National Associa- 
tion of Counties, Valley County, Mont., 
accepted an invitation from the Bureau 
of Land Management to test the criteria 
and procedures. 

The Valley County commission ap- 
pointed a citizens’ planning advisory 
committee to acquaint the people of 
Valley County with the facts affecting 
land use in their county. The committee, 
led by Mr. McColly, met group by group 
with the various people using the public 
lands in Valley County. Later there were 
meetings with all groups together. At 
these meetings the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement officials were invited to explain 
the terms of the Classification and Mul- 
tiple Use Act, the criteria and proce- 
dures for the review. In other words, these 
Federal officials working with respected 
local leaders were able to bring complete 
understanding of the purposes of this act 
vonn to the citizens who were affected 

y it. 

“As à result of this widespread under- 
standing,” as Secretary Udall’s citation 
declares, the first classification order 
under this crucial public land act desig- 
nates 614,000 acres of public lands in 
Valley County as the first public lands” 
to be marked for retention in Federal 
ownership for multiple-use management. 
As Secretary Udall points out in his 
citation— 

This classification erases the indetermi- 
nate status of these lands which has been 
impending management levels need to pro- 


duce their potential contribution to Ameri- 
can life. 


Mr. President, this classification of 
public lands in Valley County, Mont., 
shows the excellent results we can get 
when the purposes of laws are fully 
understood by the local people most im- 
mediately affected by them. We owe 
much to the Maurice Arnolds and Robert 
McCollys throughout the West who have 
undertaken to be thoroughly briefed on 
the meaning of the Classification and 
Multiple Use Act and are taking an ac- 
tive part in explaining it to their friends 
and neighbors. 

Mr. Arnold and Mr. McColly received 
their award at the annual meeting of 
the Montana County association at a 
meeting in Miles City on June 12, 1967. 
Harold Tysk, State Director for the 
Bureau of Land Management, repre- 
sented Secretary Udall and presented the 
awards during a session of the public 
lands panel. Dan Mizner, president of 
the Montana County association; Ken 
Rustad, chairman of the public lands 
panel; and John Stevens, new president 
of the Interstate County Commissioners 
Association, were present. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Secretary Udall’s citations to 
Maurice Arnold and Robert McColly be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the citations 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., June 12, 1967. 
Mr. MAURICE ARNOLD, 
Hinsdale, Mont. 

Dear Mr. ARNOLD: In recognition of your 

outstanding leadership resulting in historic 
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milestones in public land management, it 
is a pleasure to present to you and Mr. Robert 
McColly the Department of the Interior Con- 
servation Service Award. 

Your local leadership in Valley County, 
Montana, has fully justified President John- 
son’s faith that “new concepts of coopera- 
tion” can be devised between national lead- 
ers and “the leaders of local communities.” 
You have combined a concern for proper 
land use with skill as respected local leaders 
to place before the people of Valley County 
the fundatmental facts regarding the new 
Classification and Multiple Use Act as it was 
proposed to be applied in Valley County. 

As a result of this widespread understand- 
ing, the first classification order under this 
crucial public land act designates 614,000 
acres of public lands in Valley County as the 
first public lands prossessing “such values 
as to make them more suitable for reten- 
tion in federal ownership...” This clas- 
sification erases the indeterminate status of 
these lands which has impeded a manage- 
ment level needed to produce their potential 
contribution to American life. 

This classification came about because of 
your dedication to good land use planning, 
your willingness to grasp the principles of 
a new law and your untiring efforts to place 
before the people the facts of the land situ- 
ation in eastern Montana as they related 
to the law. 

Representing the people of Valley County, 
you and Mr. McColly have erected a historic 
milestone in public land management. You 
have justified the President’s belief that new 
modes of cooperation can be worked out be- 
tween national and local leaders. Please ac- 
cept our congratulations and gratitude for 
your fine public service. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., June 12, 1967. 
Mr. ROBERT McCotty, 
Hinsdale, Mont. 

Dear Mr. McCotiy: In recognition of your 
outstanding leadership resulting in historic 
milestones in public land management, it is 
a pleasure to present to you and Mr. Maurice 
Arnold the Department of the Interior Con- 
servation Service Award. 

Your local leadership in Valley County, 
Montana, has fully justified President John- 
son’s faith that “new concepts of coopera- 
tion” can be devised between national lead- 
ers and “the leaders of local communities.” 
You have combined a concern for proper land 
use with skill as respected local leaders to 
place before the people of Valley County the 
fundamental facts regarding the new Classi- 
fication and Multiple Use Act as it was pro- 
posed to be applied in Valley County. 

As a result of this widespread understand- 
ing, the first classification order under this 
crucial public land act designates 614,000 
acres of public lands in Valley County as the 
first public lands possessing “such values as 
to make them more suitable for retention in 
federal ownership...” This classification 
erases the indeterminate status of these 
lands which has impeded a management 
level needed to produce their potential con- 
tribution to American life. 

This classification came about because of 
your dedication to good land use planning, 
your willingness to grasp the principles of a 
new law and your untiring efforts to place 
before the peopel the facts of the land situ- 
ation in eastern Montana as they related to 
the law. 

Representing the people of Valley County, 
you and Mr. Arnold have erected a historic 
milestone in public land management. You 
have justified the President’s belief that new 
modes of cooperation can be worked out be- 
tween national and local leaders. Please 
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accept our congratulations and gratitude for 
your fine public service. 
Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Executive Branch Must Act on Aircraft 
Noise Abatement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, on June 30, 
1967, the U.S. District Court for the 
Eastern District of New York struck 
down as unconstitutional an aircraft 
noise abatement ordinance of the town 
of Hempstead, N.Y. In his decision Fed- 
eral Judge John F. Dooling held that reg- 
ulations restricting aircraft must come 
from a Federal agency. 

As a sponsor of legislation to establish 
maximum aircraft noise levels—H.R. 
1398—I have maintained that jet noise 
is a national problem. On February 6, 
1966, in his transportation message to 
Congress, the President recognized jet 
noise as a national problem and ap- 
pointed a White House task force “to 
frame an action program to attack this 
problem.” 

The task force is headed by the Presi- 
dent’s science adviser, Dr. Donald 
Hornig who wrote to me on June 5, 1967, 
stating that the passage of the aircraft 
noise abatement bill was “critically im- 
portant.” . 

The problem of jet noise has now been 
recognized at the highest levels of our 
Government as a national problem and 
by the courts as a Federal responsibility. 
The time for action is now. 

The wheels of the legislative process 
move slowly. The use of the airplane as 
a means of transportation is growing at 
a faster rate than our population. It is 
estimated that the airplane passenger 
rate is growing at the rate of 10,000 
passengers daily while our population is 
increasing at the rate of 6,700 persons 
per day. This rate of increase is bound 
to accelerate the hazards of air travel. 
Air safety must not be sacrificed because 
of the failure of Congress to act. That 
is why I am calling for the exercise of 
executive authority. 

The 1958 Federal Aviation Act—sec- 
tion 307(c)—authorized the Administra- 
tor of the Federal Aviation Agency to 
establish regulations limiting the use of 
navigable air space “to protect persons 
and property on the ground.” The Con- 
gress has mandated the FAA to protect 
the rights of homeowners and persons 
living in and around the airports. The 
nuisance of jet noise and the growing 
menace from the increased number of 
jet flights as more jet planes are de- 
livered, leave no room for delay. The peo- 
ple of my district, within the shadow of 
Kennedy International Airport, are cry- 
ing out for relief from this menace and 
demand the protection and the right to 
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quiet and peaceful enjoyment of their 
homes. 

At the request of the President, the 
Congress approved the establishment of 
a separate Department of Transporta- 
tion with a secretary at the Cabinet level. 
The Honorable Alan S. Boyd was made 
Secretary of the Department of Trans- 
portation. I have today written to Mr. 
Boyd urging him to take cognizance of 
the mandate of the Congress and exercise 
his executive authority to set aircraft 
noise standards at a maximum level. 
By administrative regulation, the execu- 
tive branch of the Government will make 
it immediately clear to every airline op- 
erator and airplane engine manufacturer 
that the Federal Government recognizes 
its obligation in the area of aircraft 
noise abatement. The Secretary should 
promptly take the necessary steps to im- 
plement the basic objectives of the pend- 
ing aircraft noise abatement bills, co- 
sponsored by more than 20 Members of 
the House of Representatives. This will 
be a step in the right direction. The 
people have spoken; the Congress has 
issued its mandate in the Federal Avia- 
tion Act; the Federal courts have pin- 
pointed the responsibility; the President 
has called for action and his science 
adviser has called the need “critically 
important.” Now is the time for Secre- 
tary Boyd to take the necessary action. 


Northeastern Illinois State College A 
New Liberal Arts Institution for Chi- 
cago’s Northwest Side 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to announce that on July 1, 
1967, by action of the Ilinois Legislature 
and Gov. Otto Kerner, Northeastern IIli- 
nois State College became a legal entity. 
This college, located in the 11th Congres- 
sional District of Illinois, in the city of 
Chicago, is both a very old and very new 
institution of higher learning. It is very 
old since it is one of two institutions 
tracing descent back to the normal school 
established in Cook County in 1869. It is 
very new since it has been acting as an 
autonomous unit only since the occupa- 
tion of its new campus in 1961. 

In a rapidly changing world, educa- 
tional systems, too, are changing. It is, 
therefore, appropriate that this college 
should look toward change in the present 
and the future. At the same time, it 
should also be mindful of, but not unduly 
influenced by, the past, for it has almost 
100 years of continuous service. 

In 1869, the general assembly of the 
State of Illinois authorized the establish- 
ment of a normal school in any county 
of the State. The Cook County Board of 
Supervisors, which had been operating 
experimental normal school classes at 
Blue Island, established a normal school 
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in the village of Englewood. When Engle- 
wood was annexed to Chicago, owner- 
ship, control, and support of the normal 
school was transferred to the city of Chi- 
cago. 

The length of the program was origi- 
nally 6 months; in 1899, it became 2 
years. In 1938, upon authorization to 
grant the bachelor of education degree, 
the 4-year curriculum was introduced. 
Graduate study was also inaugurated in 
1938. After a series of changes, the name 
of the Cook County Normal School be- 
came Chicago Teachers College in 1938. 

To meet the growing demand for ac- 
cessible teacher training facilities in 
Chicago and to relieve overcrowding on 
the south campus, one or more branches 
of the college have been maintained in 
various locations since 1949. This policy 
led to the decision, in 1957, to establish 
and build a permanent north campus. 
Chicago Teachers College North began 
operation on this new campus in 1961. 

On July 16, 1965, the ownership and 
control of Chicago Teachers College was 
transferred, by authorization of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Illinois, to 
the board of governors of State colleges 
and universities and its campuses re- 
named Illinois Teachers College Chi- 
cago—North and South. 

When Chicago Teachers College be- 
came Illinois Teachers College, it had a 
precise and single purpose—to educate 
men and women to become career teach- 
ers. This was also the purpose of the Cook 
County Normal School when it opened its 
doors in 1869, as it was the purpose of 
many normal schools and teachers col- 
leges which blossomed in the United 
States in the late 19th century. 

Under Colonel Parker, who was prin- 
cipal from 1883 to 1899, the Cook County 
Normal School acquired a worldwide rep- 
utation for innovation. Visitors from far 
and near were attracted to the campus 
by reports of the radical practices and 
ideas being used to modify the process 
of teacher education. Northeastern Illi- 
nois State College does not reject the 
innovative heritage of its ancestor. From 
the beginning on the new campus in 1961, 
the program has been openly and frankly 
experimental with the broad general goal 
of developing in each individual student 
his ultimate potential of human worth 
and dignity and the concomitant sense 
of responsibility to himself and his fel- 
low men, individually and collectively. 

To guide each student as he strives to 
develop his full potential, the faculty 
used the basic assumption that any proc- 
ess designed to help a person understand 
himself, other human beings, and the so- 
ciety in which he lives, must be in essence 
a liberally trained student. The faculty 
believes that the educational process 
should enable a student to broaden and 
deepen his insights into man through the 
study of world cultures. It believes this 
process should assist a student in devel- 
oping understanding of some of the 
major concepts and principles of knowl- 
edge as they bear on the full range of 
human concerns. It believes this process 
should stimulate intellectual curiosity 
and provide the incentive for continuing 
study and inquiry throughout life. It be- 
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lieves this process should encourage the 
student to question and explore across 
disciplinary lines as he attempts analysis 
and synthesis within his expanding in- 
tellectual world. It believes the process 
should include decisionmaking and 
problem solving on the part of the stu- 
dent as preparation for his role as citi- 
zen and potential leader. Also, the fac- 
ulty of the college believes that the proc- 
ess should provide a foundation for skill 
in the art and science of teaching for the 
many students who seek careers in the 
classroom, 

The excellent faculty at the college has 
developed a philosophy for the education 
of teachers which is strikingly non- 
traditional. It is a deliberate attempt to 
make the liberal arts the major empha- 
sis in the education of teachers. Such a 
strong emphasis on the liberal arts for 
teachers is in the college’s tradition of 
questioning the wisdom of the well-worn 
paths in education. Our program has en- 
compassed a succession of experiments 
and innovations in content, method, and 
organization. Some have been more pro- 
ductive than others. The college has tried 
to keep the most productive processes 
and discard the least productive in both 
old and new approaches. This attitude 
has served well in the past and the in- 
tent is to foster it in the future in the 
face of whatever changes there may be. 
This college proposes to imitate no other 
college as it continues its tradition. 

It does not see itself as a shadow in- 
stitution molded to a pattern, however 
good that pattern may be; it aspires to 
be an institution of unusual substance, 
changing with a changing world; it ac- 
cepts as the only constant in this world 
of change, the creativity and ingenuity 
of a faculty engaged in exploring educa- 
tion with a good student body. 

The plans for nonteaching majors and 
the curriculums designed for the educa- 
tion of secondary school teachers have 
been in preparation for 2 years. The 
new curriculums will be available in the 
academic year 1967-68 and will reflect 
the basic philosophy of the college that 
an education to be worthy of the name 
must have as its primary goal the libera- 
tion of the mind of man. 

It should be emphasized that in becom- 
ing a multipurpose institution, the col- 
lege will not in any sense neglect teacher 
education. This will continue to be a 
major interest of the institution. It is 
expected that more teachers will be pro- 
duced than ever before. Young people 
just graduating from high schools some- 
times do not see the promise of careers 
in teaching. The faculty of this college 
hopes that its conviction that teaching 
can be both exciting and rewarding, that 
it offers a unique opportunity for the 
creative person, will be contagious. By 
its example, this faculty will attract 
young people of intellectual quality to 
the profession of teaching. 

This college is, and will continue to 
be, concerned with the problems of urban 
areas. The advantages of our urban lo- 
cation are many. The city dominates cul- 
tural activities. The city has become the 
focus of political ferment; it serves as a 
laboratory for social problems of aston- 
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ishing diversity. This is where the prob- 
lems are. This is where the problem solv- 
ing goes on. Here are the challenges in 
education, in housing, in matching peo- 
ple without jobs to jobs without people. 
Here are the problems in transportation, 
in air pollution, in water supply. Here is 
a world microcosm with many cultures 
in close proximity. Here is the battlefield 
for undoing the wrongs of the past and 
doing careful planning for the rights of 
the future. Here are the great industries, 
the research laboratories, the thought- 
provoking meetings of opposing convic- 
tions, the media centers for television, 
radio, the great newspapers. If the wish 
is to stimulate problem solving, the city 
may serve as a text, resource, laboratory. 
From megalopolis, this college draws its 
students. While they are on campus, they 
are still in close contact with the city. 
If the college succeeds in liberating their 
minds, and helps them to become prob- 
lem solvers, these students will leave 
campus with ideas and ideals which will 
bring a fresh vitality and enthusiasm to 
their battle to improve the human con- 
dition. The city and the Nation will reap 
the benefits. 

As an urban institution, the college 
will maintain its experimental and in- 
novative bent. Experiments seeking the 
answers to many questions in education 
are in progress or being planned. Two 
questions which concern the college 
greatly should suffice as examples— 

First, how can an urban commuter 
college attain the climate for learning 
claimed for the living-learning situation 
of the residential college? 

Second, as we grow, how can we pre- 
serve the advantages of the small close- 
knit community? 

The college intends to continue asking 
probing questions about the problems 
and myths of higher education. It has 
expressed the firm determination to be 
candid about failure and to recognize the 
ephemeral quality of success. 

The college is fully aware of its re- 
sponsibilities in developing problem- 
solving approaches which deal with 
major questions at the State, National, 
and international levels. It is important 
in our shrinking physical world that all 
educated people understand that many 
problems are worldwide. It is also es- 
sential that we come to realize that an 
understanding of some of the diverse 
world cultures is a prerequisite for prog- 
ress toward a peaceful better world. 
With this in mind, the college is devel- 
oons programs in international educa- 

on. : 

The college will continue to develop 
activities on the campus which will be 
intellectually provocative and culturally 
stimulating. There will be expanded serv- 
ices to the community. Neighbors have 
been welcome at concerts, plays, art ex- 
hibits, and lectures. Planning is being 
done for a wide variety of credit and non- 
credit activities designed for residents of 
the community. These could range from 
art classes to seminars on the Far East. 
Northeastern Illinois State College is an 
educational and cultural asset to its com- 
munity, the city, the State, and the 
Nation. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, Juty 11, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Ross W. Dye, Church of Christ, 
Washington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 


As the hart panteth after the water 
brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, 
O God.—Psalm 42: 1. 

Our Father, we pray that we may rec- 
ognize our inadequacies and know that 
the only answer to our need is the living 
God. We invoke Thy guidance upon the 
Members of this body that they may 
frame wise and just laws cesigned to pro- 
vide for the welfare of all citizens. Imbue 
each of us with not only the long view 
of history but also with an awareness of 
eternity. May we desire to be Thy serv- 
ants, and grant us wisdom for our tasks. 
We pray that men and nations may lay 
aside their ancient hatreds and dwell in 
peace. Give us clear views of personal 
and national goals, and supply the 
strength that no just cause shall ulti- 
mately fail. In Christ’s name we pray. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Geisler, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

On June 24, 1967: 

H.R. 6133. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the saline water conversion pro- 
gram, to expand the program, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 6431. An act to amend the public 
health laws relating to mental health to ex- 
tend, expand, and improve them, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 9029. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and for other purposes. 

On June 26, 1967: 

H.R. 1526. An act for the relief of Cecil A. 
Rhodes; and 

H.R. 2048. An act for the relief of William 
John Masterton and Louis Vincent Nanne. 

On June 28, 1967: 

H.R. 834. An act to amend section 5 of the 
act of February 11, 1929, to remove the dollar 
limit on the authority of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
settle claims of the District of Columbia in 
escheat cases; 

H.R. 4445. An act for the relief of Aurex 
Corp.; 

H.R. 4717. An act to authorize the con- 
veyance of certain lands owned by the 
United States to the State of Tennessee for 
the use of Memphis State University, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; and 

H.J. Res. 601. Joint resolution extending 
for 4 months the emergency provisions of 
the urban mass transportation program. 

On June 29, 1967: 

H.R. 4880. An act to extend the time within 

which certain requests may be filed under 
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the Tariff Schedules Technical Amendments 
Act of 1965; and 

H.R. 10943. An act to amend and extend 

title V of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 
On June 30, 1967: 

H.R. 5424. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for procurement of vessels and aircraft 
and construction of shore and offshore estab- 
lishments for the Coast Guard; 

H.R. 10867. An act to increase the public 
debt limit set forth in section 21 of the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 652. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968, and for other purposes. 

On July 1, 1967: 

H.R. 10730. An act to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 so as to extend its 
provisions. 

On July 3, 1967: 

H.R. 5615. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30; 1969, the existing suspen- 
sion of duties for metal scrap. 

On July 7, 1967: 

H.R. 1516. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Tocco; 

H.R. 1703. An act for the relief of Angiolina 
Condello; 

H.R. 1763. An act for the relief of Dr. Raul 
E. Bertran; 

H.R. 1764. An act for the relief of Dr. Er- 
nesto M. Campello; 

H.R. 1765. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Ubaldo Gregorio Catasus-Rodriquez; 

H.R. 3349. An act to continue until the 
close of September 30, 1967, the existing sus- 
pension of duties on certain forms of nickel; 

H.R. 3523. An act for the relief of Chang- 
You Wu, M.D.; 

H.R. 3652. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1970, the existing suspen- 
sion of duties on manganese ore (including 
ferruginous ore) and related products; 

H.R. 4241. An act to extend for 2 years the 
period for which payments in lieu of taxes 
may be made with respect to certain real 
property transferred by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and its subsidiaries to 
other Government departments; 

H.R. 4930. An act for the relief of Mr. 
Robert A. Owen; 

H.R.5702. An act to remove the 5-acre 
limitation on the amount of tobacco allot- 
ment acreage which may be leased; 

H.R. 7501. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
the Executive Office of the President, and 
certain independent agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 8265. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to authorize the transfer of tobacco acreage 
allotments and acreage-poundage quotas. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 2762. An act for the relief of CWO 
Bernhard Vollmer, U.S. Navy (retired). 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 10368. An act making appropria- 
tions for the legislative branch for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1966, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 10368) entitled “An act 
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making appropriations for the legislative 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and for other purposes,” re- 
quests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. BARTLETT, 
Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. 
HAYDEN, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. Corrox, and 
Mr. Younc of North Dakota to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 117. An act for the relief of Martha 
Blankenship; and 

S. 1111. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the San Felipe division, Central 
Valley project, California, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The message also announced that the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate, pursuant 
to Public Law 115, 78th Congress, en- 
titled “An act to provide for the disposal 
of certain records of the U.S. Govern- 
ment,” appointed Mr. Monroney and Mr. 
CaRLsON members of the Joint Select 
Committee on the part of the Senate for 
the Disposition of Executive Papers re- 
ferred to in the report of the Archivist of 
the United States numbered 68-1. 


PELLY APPLAUDS HOUSE DISCUS- 
SION OF PEACE PROPOSAL 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in the past I 
have called for a full debate by this body 
on the question of the war in Vietnam. 
Yesterday we witnessed the closest thing 
to a debate on this issue when the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] 
along with a number of our colleagues 
presented a policy of “staged deescala- 
tion” to end the Vietnam war. 

On June 5 I raised the question before 
this House on whether or not constructive 
alternatives have been available and pro- 
posed within our Government and out- 
side it at each stage in the escalation of 
the Vietnam conflict. All policies of Gov- 
ernment need alternatives which can be 
readily available, and especially policies 
concerned with warfare. The gentlemen 
who spoke yesterday deserve the thanks 
of the Nation for coming forth with the 
constructive alternatives to a difficult 
situation. I was also happy to hear our 
distinguished majority leader IMr. 
ALBERT] take an interest in the proposals 
put forth yesterday by our eight col- 
leagues. 

Along the same lines, Mr. Speaker, I 
was delighted that a number of Members 
of Congress spoke up against the in- 
tervention of the administration in the 
present rebellion in the Congo. The token 
intervention approval by the President 
was completely ill advised. 

Mr. Speaker, a constituent of mine 
recently wrote: 
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Sons, fathers, brothers, husbands are 
dying today. Ask yourself why. Give your- 
self the answer—if you can. Let's have the 
“guts” to make up for our own mistakes— 
let’s not make that unborn babe pay our 
bills, fight our wars, furnish our food and 
housing. Let’s wipe the ingratiating grins 
off the faces of the warmongers and political 
spendthrifts who “paint the picture” with 
colors we have never seen. 


Again, Mr. Speaker, I wish to applaud 
the Members of the House who took part 
in yesterday's discussion of a proposal to 
bring about peace. The House at long last 
is showing signs of constructive and con- 
stitutional responsibility in debating the 
Vietnam issue. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


EXTENDING THE LIFE OF THE COM- 
MISSION ON POLITICAL ACTIVITY 
OF GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 853) to 
extend the life of the Commission on 
Political Activity of Government Per- 
sonnel. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, on June 19 the extension 
of the life of this Commission on Politi- 
cal Activity was before the House, under 
the Consent Calendar, and certain ques- 
tions were asked at that time. The in- 
formation was not then available. 

It was pointed out that the Commis- 
sion on Political Activity had failed in 
an early start, because of the failure to 
appoint all of the Commissioners for 
nearly 3 months. Questions as to what 
progress had been made were not an- 
swered at that time. 

Since that time, Mr. Speaker, the re- 
port has been made available. This is a 
simple extension in order to complete 
the business of the Commission. I under- 
stand the cost will be less than or at 
least no more than an additional $25,000. 

I wonder if the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary would advise us 
further as to what progress has been 
made in the Commission’s original aims 
and objectives, and whether it has made 
any progress. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman or to any other Member who 
has this information. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I notice the gentle- 
man who is a member of the Commis- 
sion is present in the Chamber. I am sure 
he could give a better report as to what 
the Commission has done than I. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the response 
of the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. The committee, of 
course, has met and organized, and a 
staff has been engaged to carry on the 
work of the Commission. 
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Hearings have been held in various 
parts of the country. 

We seek to determine whether or not 
there should be greater liberalization of 
the Hatch Act. Frankly, there is a dis- 
agreement in the committee to some de- 
gree as to what the objectives ought to 
be 


I feel, as a member of the Commission, 
that there should be some investigation 
of the violations of the Hatch Act in 
order to determine where the act should 
be tightened up, to eliminate political 
activity. 

This seems to be glossed over, and I 
am very disappointed about that. How- 
ever, there are areas where there needs 
to be some clarification as to penalties 
and other phases of the Hatch Act. I 
think that we will get things straightened 
out and finally come up with a good re- 
port. I have not attended all of the meet- 
ings myself but have attended enough so 
that I do feel we will bring this thing out 
in pretty good shape before we get done. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the appro- 
priation for this will be allowed. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, if I might ask 
the gentleman an additional question. I 
think, as per his last sentence, that he 
does hope this bill will be allowed for 
the limited extension of the Commission 
so that we can have further funding and 
additional staff and complete the writing 
of the report. What would you expect to 
happen as a result of the writing of the 
report? Would you expect the people in 
the military services, for example, to be 
encouraged to read beyond the first page 
of the existing Hatch Act which tells 
them what not to do and to read into the 
second and third pages which tells them 
what their rights are as citizens and 
their responsibilities thereunder? 

Mr. NELSEN. My feelings are—and 
the hearings developed this—that the 
Federal employees and the military are 
unaware of what they can and what they 
cannot do under existing law. We have 
suggested to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion that more information be made 
available to the Federal employees so 
that they know what they can and can- 
not do. I think this is important, but it 
has been pointed out to me that the Civil 
Service Commission has been limited in 
what they can do because of the limited 
appropriations available to them. I think 
there is some merit to that observation. 

Mr. HALL, I will say further to the 
gentleman, Mr. Speaker, that I appre- 
ciate his responses and certainly appre- 
ciate his being on the Commission. I am 
very familiar with the work he has done 
in certain administrative agencies and 
departments where they “bug” the em- 
ployees for political contributions, in di- 
rect violation of the Hatch Act. I hope 
that the Commission will further empha- 
size and develop, under his natural lead- 
ership and membership on this Com- 
mission, these phases. This might be 
emphasized as well as the rights of all 
the citizens and Government employ- 
ees—or others—in exercising their 
franchise to select as well as elect good 
representatives in our representative re- 
public. 

Mr. NELSEN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HALL. I will be glad to yield. 
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Mr. NELSEN. I would like to point out 
in the hearings early I made it very clear 
that I thought not only should we inves- 
tigate the possibility of some liberaliza- 
tion in some areas, but I also felt it was 
necessary that we provide some enforce- 
ment machinery where there were viola- 
tions. I also feel there should have been 
some thorough investigation as to viola- 
tions so that we might understand the 
extent to which it has occurred. There 
have been fundraising dinners where 
Federal employees have been pressured 
to purchase tickets. Yet this seems to be 
sort of shoved aside and there seems to 
be a desire of some to look toward lib- 
eralization and not toward a tightening 
of the enforcement side. I hope before we 
are through we can get at it. I have asked 
that counsel be provided for some of 
these investigations. So far my request 
has not been honored. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to ask, in the opinion of the gentleman, 
if he believes that there will be proper 
coordination with this body's new Com- 
mittee on Standards and Ethics, and the 
subcommittee of House of Representa- 
tives administration—as far as campaign 
funds, the declaration of intent, disclo- 
sure, and any other standards of ethics 
and conduct as far as the members of 
the Government and this Congress are 
concerned? 

Mr. NELSEN. I am sure there will be. 
I must say in the Commission there are 
some very, very competent men and 
some outstanding persons. I think you 
will find on the Commission itself, 
whether they be Republican or Demo- 
crat, that there is a unanimity of feeling 
that moves in the direction I have sug- 
gested. I am sure when we are through 
we will be pleased with the report we 
have to offer. 

Mr. HALL. Does the gentleman feel 
that the delay in the appointment of the 
Commission, originally, is what is pri- 
marily responsible for the need for an 
extension of time and additional 
moneys? 

Mr. NELSEN. Without question that 
is true. 

Mr. HALL. This is rather expensive, 
but in view of the statements of the gen- 
tleman and the reaction in the weeks 
since this first came up, I withdraw my 
reservation, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr, NELSEN. Thank you. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to ask someone why, since President 
Johnson signed this legislation on Octo- 
ber 3, 1966, the members of the Commis- 
sion were not appointed until the fol- 
lowing January 26? The bill plainly 
specified that the Commission should re- 
port within 1 year. In other words, on 
October 3 of this year. Can anyone shed 
any light on the intriguing question of 
why the President delayed from October 
3, 1966, to January 26, 1967, to appoint 
members of the Commission? 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. I do not know that I 
can specifically answer the question, but 
I would like to point out to the gentle- 
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man from Iowa that it is my recollection 
the act was passed late in the session and 
actually I think that the time for report- 
ing should have been at a different time. 
However, there was not enough time for 
a commission to get into operation in 
order to make a report within the limi- 
tations of the language of the act itself. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that is about the 
best answer I could give to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. However, it is my fur- 
ther opinion that there has also been 
some delay as to the appointment of a 
Commission. But, perhaps, we are as 
much in error on our side on this question 
as others are on the other side of the 
aisle, where the names have not been 
suggested to fill these positions. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, there is not very 
much economy involved when the delay 
necessitates an additional expenditure of 
$25,000. 

Mr. Speaker, this amount of money 
would supply a substantial amount of 
light at the White House. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman from Iowa will yield further, I 
would agree with the gentleman that we 
could buy a lot of electricity for $25,000. 

Mr, GROSS. It seems very, very 
strange to me that the President of the 
United States could not appoint the 
members of this Commission during the 
time from October 3, 1966, until Janu- 
ary 26, this year. 

I wonder how much has been expended 
by this Commission to date? Does the 
gentleman have any idea as to how much 
has been expended by the Commission so 
far? 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. OLSEN. There has been obligated, 
as of July 1, $110,000. 

Mr. GROSS. And, now, you want an- 
other $25,000 to complete this study. You 
will not be back here asking for more 
money as a result of the procrastination 
at the White House; is that correct? 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, we do not an- 
ticipate asking for a further extension. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection, but before 
doing so I submit for printing in the 
Recorp at this point an editorial from 
the July 5, 1967, issue of the Waterloo, 
Iowa, Courier which deals with the 
strange action of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and Department of Justice in the 
case of a Federal employee who was held 
to have violated the Hatch Act. I sug- 
gest that the Commission scrutinize the 
handling of this case. 

The editorial follows: 

Justice DEPARTMENT Fars To Back 
HATCH ACT VERDICT 

A man by the name of Robert E. Hobart 
of Concord, N.H., is a member of the Postal 
Clerks Union and part-time secretary- 
treasurer of the New Hampshire AFL-CIO. 

According to the union newspaper, “The 
Machinist,” “As part of his duties for the 
state labor body, Hobart mailed out (during 
the 1964 campaign) a pamphlet, ‘Right Wing 
Takes Over a Major Political Party.’ The 


pamphlet included a report on right-wing. 


activities at the Republican National Con- 
vention and was published by Group Re- 
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search Reports, an organization which keeps 
tabs on extreme groups.” 

For this political activity, the Civil Service 
Commission suspended Hobart for 30 days 
for violation of the Hatch Act and as a 
result he lost $674.62 in pay. But the AFL- 
CIO associate counsel appealed to the Court 
of Claims on behalf of Hobart. 

The Justice Department failed to defend 
the case in any way and Hobert was awarded 
back pay. 

In answer to an inquiry from Rep, H. R. 
Gross, R., Iowa, Acting Assistant Attorney 
General Carl Eardley declared: 

“The department's analysis of the litiga- 
tion factors in the Hobart case produced 
the conclusions that it was not a typical 
Hatch Act case, that any defense would, of 
necessity, raise Constitutional issues, and 
that it would be a wholly unattractive test 
vehicle upon which to premise a major court 
battle over the Constitutionality of the 
Hatch Act. 

Chairman John W. Macy, Jr., of the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, declared in a letter 
to Gross: In short, a settlement of the case 
which cost the government less than $700 
(repayment of 30 days’ pay to Mr. Hobart), 
constituted the most considerate defense of 
the statute under the circumstances.” 

Thus, the Civil Service Commission, after 
finding Hobart guilty of violating the Hatch 
Act by administrative order, refused with 
the Justice Department to defend its posi- 
tion in court. 

The whole concept of the Hatch Act is that 
civil servants are protected against political 
discharge and in return are denied the right 
to engage directly in partisan politics except 
for private discussions with friends and vot- 
ing at elections. 

It is the function of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the Justice Department to en- 
force this concept of the law and they were, 
in our opinion, grossly negligent in refusing 
to defend the original administrative order. 

The U.S. Supreme Court found the Hatch 
Act Constitutional in 1947; but it often re- 
verses itself according to the personal views 
of the justices. But a reversal in this case 
would disastrously undermine the civil serv- 
ice concept and would soon result in gov- 
ernment by the government rather than 
government by the people. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

the present consideration of the bill? 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: ¢ 
S. 853 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of section 7(b) of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to create a bipartisan com- 
mission to study Federal laws limiting polit- 
ical activity by officers and employees of Goy- 
ernment”, approved October 3, 1966 (80 Stat. 
868), is amended to read as follows: “The 
Commission shall submit a comprehensive 
report of its activities and the results of its 
studies to the President and to the Congress 
on or before December 31, 1967, and upon 
the filing of the report, the Commission shall 
cease to exist.“ 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 2733 OF TITLE 
10, UNITED STATES CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10482) 
to amend section 2733 of title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the application 
of local law in determining the effect of 
claimant’s contributory negligence, to 
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clarify the procedure for appeal from 
certain claims determinations, and to 
limit the amount of attorney fees there- 
under. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to interrogate the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. ASHMORE] as 
to the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, as I view this bill, at the 
present time under the Tort Claims Act, 
the doctrine of comparative negligence 
would apply only if a State has the doc- 
trine of comparative negligence; is that 
true? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, that is true. It is 
also what this bill, if enacted, would pro- 
vide as to the Military Claims Act. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. So, 
what this bill provides is with respect to 
the liability of the Military Establish- 
ment for tort claims, and thet in enfore- 
ing a claim, if a State has a doctrine of 
comparative negligence, you would pay 
based upon that doctrine; is that cor- 
rect? ` 

Mr. ASHMORE. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. It is 
my judgment based upon a reading of 
the bill—or, rather, a reading of the re- 
port that you do not know what the addi- 
tional cost will be involved by reason of, 
let us say, liberalizing our tort claims 
laws insofar as the Federal Government 
is concerned and insofar as our Military 
Establishment is concerned? 

The gentleman does not know how 
much it would cost the Government if 
we so liberalized the law? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I will state 
to the gentleman that there is no way, 
based upon our hearings and the infor- 
mation which we had presented to us, 
to predict what the estimated or the 
exact cost would be, because we do not 
know how many cases there will be, as a 
matter of fact. But it, primarily, pro- 
vides for greater fairness toward all peo- 
ple who might have claims against the 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I read from Report No. 
377, page 6 thereof, the following: 

Only clause (1) of the bill would have some 
increased budgetary impact. 


A realistic estimate, however, is not 
possible as this proposal would apply 
only to accidents arising in areas where 
the doctrine of comparative negligence 
applies, and where the application of the 
Federal Tort Claims Act and the Foreign 
Claims Act is not involved. The bulk of 
the claims would be for property damage 
resulting from traffic accidents involving 
U.S. vehicles and private vehicles of U.S. 
nationals in foreign countries. In the 
past, the number and amounts of these 
claims have not been large—and of 
course we anticipate they would not be 
large in the future. Clause (2) would re- 
sult in considerable savings to the Gov- 
ernment in the cost of administration 
and processing of appeals. 

It was the opinion of the subcommit- 
tee that the cost would not be very much 
more than what it is at the present time. 

As we say in the report, and as you 
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and I realize, no one knows how many 
accidents are going to happen in some 
foreign land. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Does 
the gentleman know how many States 
in the Union apply the doctrine of com- 
parative negligence? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I could not answer 
the gentleman’s question. 

Ar. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Does 
the committee have an answer in its 
files? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I do not believe that 
we have the precise number. Some 
States, of course, have the doctrine of 
contributory negligence as a complete 
bar to a claim, and I believe that the 
doctrine of comparative negligence is 
followed in approximately 10 States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. If 
this bill passes, will the Federal Govern- 
ment then involve its several depart- 
ments in embracing the doctrine of com- 
parative negligence fully and com- 
pletely? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I am sorry. Would the 
gentleman repeat his last question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Yes. 
I was just wondering: We apparently 
have the doctrine of comparative negli- 
gence in the ordinary Federal Tort 
Claims Act, and we will now be extend- 
ing it to the military. 

Mr. ASHMORE. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. And 
inasmuch as it will apply to all military 
establishments, then I presume it will 
prevail abroad if we have an accident 
abroad? 

Mr. ASHMORE. It would under this 
act; yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Are 
there any other departments or any 
other parts of the Federal Government 
now where you have involved and do em- 
brace the doctrine of comparative 
negligence? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Not that I am aware 
of beyond those administering the stat- 
utes cited in the committee report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. I 
would state to the gentleman from South 
Carolina the reason I am asking him the 
questions is that when I was in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature we considered 
adopting the rule of comparative negli- 
gence for our great State, and the evi- 
dence showed it would cost a tremendous 
amount of money to do away with the 
doctrine of contributory negligence and 
adopt the doctrine of comparative neg- 
ligence. 

However, if the gentleman says it is 
not going to cost the Federal Govern- 
ment very much money, I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I am convinced it 
would not. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 10482 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2733 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by— 

(1) striking out the word “and” at the 
end of clause (4) of subsection (b) and in- 
serting in place thereof “or, if so caused, al- 
lowed only to the extent that the law of the 
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place where the act or omission complained 
of occurred would permit recovery from a 
private individual under like circumstances; 
and”; 

(2) striking out the period at the end of 
subsection (g) and inserting in place thereof 
the following: “, subject to appeal to the 
Secretary concerned, or his designee for that 
purpose.”; and 

(3) adding a new subsection (h) to read: 

“(h) No attorney shall charge, demand, 
receive, or collect for services rendered, fees 
in excess of 10 per centum of any award or 
settlement under this section. Any person 
violating the provisions of this subsection 
shall, if recovery be had, be fined not more 
than $2,000, or imprisoned not more than 
one year, or both.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
On page 2, lines 7 through 13, strike the 


language of lines 7 through 13 on page 2 of 
the bill. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend section 2733 of title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize the ap- 
plication of local law in determining the 
effect of claimant’s contributory negli- 
gence, and to clarify the procedure for 
appeal from certain claims determina- 
tions.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Consent Calendar. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON GENERAL EDUCATION OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR TO SIT DURING GENERAL 
DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on General Education of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor may be 
permitted to sit during general debate 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE TO SIT DURING GENERAL 
DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may be permitted to sit during general 
debate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


DISAPPROVAL OF US. INVOLVE- 
MENT IN THE CONGO 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, while not a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, I want to associate myself with those 
who are critical of President Johnson’s 
sending of military planes and personnel 
to the Congo these last 2 days. I believe 
it is unwise to directly intervene in the 
tempestuous, unstable boiling pot of un- 
settled, restless, darkest Africa. The 
United States is already overextended. 
We ought not to invite further foreign 
involvements in this way at this time. 

More particularly, this ought not to be 
done without the prior approval and au- 
thorization of the Congress of the United 
States. Telephone consultation with a 
few Senators is not enough. Congress is 
not a rubberstamp for any President, 
whatever his political party. 

Although the conduct of foreign affairs 
is undeniably entrusted by the Constitu- 
tion to the executive branch, when such 
conduct can lead to war by extensive 
predictable involvement of men and 
equipment it ought not to be undertaken 
without advance deliberation and ap- 
proval of the Congress. Accordingly, I 
have today introduced a resolution of 
disapproval of this latest foreign involve- 
ment in the Congo. I would offer such a 
resolution whether the administration 
were Republican or Democrat. The 
United States can no longer afford the 
risk of one-man involvement in war of 
this entire Nation. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER, This is the day set for 
the call of the Private Calendar. 

The Clerk will call the first bill on the 
Private Calendar. 


E. F. FORT ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2661) 
for the relief of E. F. Fort, Cora Lee Fort 
Corbett, and W. R. Fort. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


DEMETRIOS KONSTANTINOS 
GEORGARAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1596) 
for the relief of Demetrios Konstantinos 
Georgaras (also known as James K. 
Georgaras). 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


PUGET SOUND PLYWOOD, INC., OF 
TACOMA, WASH. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4949) 
for the relief of Puget Sound Plywood, 
Inc., of Tacoma, Wash. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 
There was no objection. 


ANTONINA RONDINELLI ASCI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1564) 
for the relief of Antonina Rondinelli 


Asci. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 1564 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purposes of sections 203(a)(2) and 205 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Miss 
Antonina Rondinelli Asci shall be held and 
considered to be the natural born daughter 
of Alfred A. and Francesca A. Asci, citizens 
of the United States: Provided, That the nat- 
ural parents of the beneficiary shall not, by 
virtue of such parentage, be accorded any 
right, privilege, or status under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Antonina 
Rondinelli Asci may be classified as a child 
within the meaning of section 101(b) (1) (F) 
of the Act, upon approval of a petition filed 
in her behalf by Mr. and Mrs. Alfred A. Asci, 
citizens of the United States, pursuant to 
section 204 of the Act: Provided, That the 
brothers or sisters of the beneficiary shall 
not, by virtue of such relationship, be ac- 
corded any right, privilege or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CARLOS ROGELIO FLORES-VASQUEZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2036) 
for the relief of Carlos Rogelio Flores- 
Vasquez. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. INGE HEMMERSBACH HILTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6096) 
for the relief of Mrs. Inge Hemmersbach 
Hilton. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


CAPT. REY D. BALDWIN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 95) for 
the relief of Capt. Rey D. Baldwin. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


JESSE C. JOHNSON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 324) for 
the relief of Jesse C. Johnson. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. MARY T. BROOKS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 371) for 
the relief of Mrs. Mary T. Brooks. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


S. 371 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Public Printer is authorized and directed to 
pay out of the revolving fund of the Goy- 
ernment Printing Office the sum of $742.40, 
representing salary due Mrs, Mary T. Brooks, 
an employee of the Government Printing 
Office, for the period January 13, 1966, 
through February 26, 1966, when she was 
separated from her employment due to the 
erroneous notification by the Civil Service 
Commission of approval of her application 
for disability retirement. After tax with- 
holding, payment of group life and health 
insurance premiums, and deductions of 
amounts due the Civil Service Retirement 
and Disability Fund, the balance of the 
amount hereby appropriated shall be paid 
to Mrs. Brooks in full settlement of any and 
all claims against the United States aris- 
ing out of her erroneous separation, and the 
period January 13, 1966, through February 26, 
1966, shall be deemed a period of creditable 
Federal service by Mrs. Brooks for retire- 
ment and related purposes. The Public Print- 
er is further authorized and directed to pay 
out of the cited revolving fund the agency 
contributions for retirement, life insurance, 
and health benefits purposes which would 
have been required by law had Mrs. Brooks 
been in paid employment during the period 
of her erroneous separation. 

(b) No part of the amount appropriated 
in this Act shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
subsection shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MRS. CHIN SHEE SHIU 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 636) for 
the relief of Mrs. Chin Shee Shiu. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 
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T. SGT. ANTHONY J. CORSO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 650) for 
the relief of T. Sgt. Anthony J. Corso, 
US. Air Force (retired). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 650 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Tech- 
nical Sergeant Anthony J. Corso, United 
States Air Force (retired), is hereby relieved 
of all liability for repayment to the United 
States of the sum of $468.86, representing the 
amount of overpayments of basic pay re- 
ceived by the said Technical Sergeant An- 
thony J. Corso, for the period between 
April 1, 1950, and January 7, 1963, as a result 
of administrative error. In the audit and 
settlement of the accounts of any certifying 
or disbursing officer of the United States, full 
credit shall be given for the amount for 
which liability is relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Technical Sergeant An- 
thony J. Corso, referred to in the first sec- 
tion of this Act, the sum of any amount 
received or withheld from him on account 
of the overpayments referred to in the first 
section of this Act. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASHMORE 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ASHMORE: On 
page 2, line 8, insert: 

“No part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF PUGET 
SOUND NAVAL SHIPYARD 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 652) for 
the relief of certain employees of the 
Puget Sound Naval Shipyard. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 652 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That each of 
the following named persons is relieved of 
liability to the United States in the amount 
which appears beside his name: 

Rita L. Burdick, $604.00; Frederick R. 

Bixler, $910.07; Rolland A. Bastrom, $105.60; 
R. C. Boyce, $593.71. 
Each such amount is the amount of over- 
payments, arising out of an administrative 
error, of his salary as a civilian employee of 
the Puget Sound Naval Shipyard during the 
years 1962, 1963, 1964, and 1965. In the audit 
and settlement of the accounts of any cer- 
tifying or disbursing officer of the United 
States, credit shall be given for amounts for 
which liability is relieved by this section. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
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priated, to each person named in the first 
section of this Act an amount equal to the 
aggregate of the amounts paid by him, or 
withheld from sums otherwise due him, with 
respect to his indebtedness to the United 
States specified in such section. 

(b) No part of the amount appropriated in 
subsection (a) of this section for the pay- 
ment of any one claim in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with such claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this subsection shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CHARLES H. THURSTON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 819) for 
the relief of Charles H. Thurston. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
S. 819 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Charles 
H. Thurston of Macon, Georgia, is hereby re- 
lieved of all liability for repayment to the 
United States of the sum of $905.08, repre- 
senting overpayments of salary which he 
received as an employee of the Department 
of the Air Force at Robins Air Force Base, 
Georgia, for the period from September 3, 
1963, through July 17, 1965, such overpay- 
ments having been made as a result of ad- 
ministrative error in determining the rate of 
basic compensation to which the said Charles 
H. Thurston was entitled when he was 
changed from grade GS-9 to grade GS-7, 
effective September 3, 1963, due to the abol- 
ishment of his former position. In the audit 
and settlement of the accounts of any cer- 
tifying or disbursing officer of the United 
States, full credit shall be given for the 
amount for which liability is relieved by this 
Act. 

Sec, 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Charles H. Thurston the 
sum of any amounts received or withheld 
from him on account of the overpayments 
referred to in the first section of this Act. 
No part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


WARREN F. COLEMAN, JR. 
The Clerk called the bill (S. 985) for 
the relief of Warren F. Coleman, Jr. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
S. 985 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That Warren 
F. Coleman, Junior, an employee of the De- 
partment of the Air Force, is hereby relieved 
of all liability for repayment to the United 
States the sum of $1,253.07, representing the 
amount of overpayments of salary received 
by the said Warren F. Coleman, Junior, for 
the period from July 10, 1955, through Feb- 
ruary 24, 1962, as a result of administrative 
error. In the audit and settlement of the 
accounts of any certifying or disbursing of- 
ficer of the United States, full credit shall 
be given for the amount which liability is 
relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Warren F. Coleman, 
Junior, referred to in the first section of this 
Act, the sum of any amounts received or 
withheld from him on account of the over- 
payments referred to in the first section of 
this Act. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASHMORE 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ASHMORE: On 
page 2, line 8, insert: 

“No part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ALTON R. CONNER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1045) for 
the relief of Alton R. Conner. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


S. 1045 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Alton 
R. Conner, of Warner Robins, Georgia, is 
hereby relieved of all liability for repayment 
to the United States of the sum of $736.46, 
representing overpayments of salary which 
he received as an employee of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force at Warner Robins Air 
Force Base, Georgia, for the period from June 
8, 1958, through February 23, 1963, such over- 
payments having been made as a result of 
administrative error. In the audit and settle- 
ment of the accounts of any certifying or 
disbursing officer of the United States, full 
credit shall be given for the amount for 
which liability is relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Alton R. Conner, the sum 
of any amounts received or withheld from 
him on account of the overpayments referred 
to in the first section of this Act. No part of 
the amount appropriated in this Act shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


THOMAS M. SCANLON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1537) 
for the relief of Thomas M. Scanlon. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 1537 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Thomas 
M. Scanlon, of 1131 Chalet Avenue, New 
Carlisle, Ohio, is relieved of liability to the 
United States in the amount of $268, repre- 
senting the balance of a salary advance which 
the United States Air Force failed to with- 
hold from his pay and allowances at his 
direction prior to his discharge. In the audit 
and settlement of the accounts of any certi- 
fying or disbursing officer of the United 
States, credit shall be given for amounts for 
which liability is relieved by this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


OMER PENNER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1653) 
for the relief of Omer Penner. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 1653 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of the war claims fund, 
to Omer Penner, 1924 Cabrillo Street, San 
Francisco, California, the amount certified 
to him under section 2 of this Act. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of Omer Penner against the 
United States for detention benefits under 
section 5(a) through 5(e) of the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended by the War Claims 
Act Amendments of 1954: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this Act 
in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 

Sec. 2. The Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission shall promptly determine and 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
amount which would have been payable to 
Omer Penner as detention benefits under sec- 
tion 5(a) through 5(e) of the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended by the War Claims 
Act Amendments of 1954, if Omer Penner 
had filed a claim therefor within the period 
prescribed by law. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 2, line 1, strike “in excess of 10 
per centum thereof”. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 
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CLARA B. HYSSONG 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1655) 
for the relief of Clara B. Hyssong. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


FRANK I. MELLIN, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1674) 
for the relief of Frank I. Mellin, Jr. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. LESSIE EDWARDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1680) 
for the relief of Mrs. Lessie Edwards. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


OUR LADY OF PILLAR CATHOLIC 
CHURCH, SANTA ANA, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1894) 
for the relief of Our Lady of Pillar Cath- 
olle Church in Santa Ana, Calif. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 1894 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Our 
Lady of Pillar Catholic Church in Santa Ana, 
California, is relieved of liability to the 
United States in the amount of $505.80, rep- 
resenting its liability to the United States 
because of an inadvertent violation of a re- 
striction regarding the use of donated prop- 
erty which Our Lady of Pillar Catholic 
Church received under the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949. 
In the audit and settlement of the accounts 
of any certifying or disbursing officer of the 
United States, credit shall be given for 
amounts for which liability is relieved by this 
section. 

Sec, 2. No part of the amount appropriated 
in the first section of this Act in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this section shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 2, line 5, strike “in excess of 10 
per centum thereof”. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 
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CHILDREN OF MRS. DORIS E. 
WARREN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2454) 
for the relief of the children of Mrs. 
Doris E. Warren. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without preju- 
dice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


COMDR. ALBERT G. BERRY, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2757) 
for the relief of Comdr. Albert G. Berry, 
Jr. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


IKE IGNAC KLEIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3474) 
to require the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission to determine the 
amount and validity of the claim of Ike 
Ignac Klein against the Government of 
Hungary, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


MAURITZ A. STERNER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3865) 
for the relief of Mauritz A. Sterner. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


T. MICHAEL SMITH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R, 4015) 
for the relief of T. Michael Smith. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


TO CONVEY PROPERTY IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4833) 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
real property of the United States situ- 
ated in the State of Pennsylvania. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 4833 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That the 
Attorney General is authorized and directed 
to convey to Mr. Ralph J. Litchard, rural 
delivery numbered 1, Montgomery, Pennsyl- 
vania, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to that portion of the 
0.262 acre tract of land described in section 2 
of this Act and owned by the United States 
on the date of enactment of this Act, upon 
payment to the United States by or on behalf 
of Ralph J. Litchard of the fair market value 
of the United States portion (as determined 
by the Attorney General). 

Sec. 2. The 0.262 acre tract of land re- 
ferred to in the first section of this Act is 
described as follows: Beginning at a point 
along the western side of United States Route 
15 approximately 10 miles south of the city 
of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, and is bor- 
dered on the south by land of Ralph J. Litch- 
ard and on the west and north by land of 
United States Bureau of Prisons. Land mark- 
ings begin at an iron pipe on the western 
right-of-way line on Route 15; said iron 
pipe being opposite the first culvert under 
Route 15, north of Litchard’s Motel; thence 
from iron pipe marking north twenty-seven 
degrees thirty minutes east a distance of 
129.75 feet to a second iron pipe marking; 
thence north sixty-nine degrees thirty-one 
minutes west a distance of 175.85 feet to a 
third iron pipe marking; thence south thirty- 
one degrees fifty minutes east a distance of 
199.80 feet to the first iron pipe marking the 
place of beginning on Route 15, adjacent to 
Litchard’s Motel property. This property 
described contains 0.262 acre, presently be- 
longing to the Northeast United States Fed- 
eral Prison Camp. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, after line 21, add a new section 
as follows: 

“Sec. 3. In conveying the tract herein- 
before referred to, the Attorney General may 
vary from the description stated: Provided, 
That the total area actually conveyed by him 
shall not exceed 0.500 acre (14 acre).” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MRS. HAZEL M. LaFRANCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5025) 
to confer jurisdiction on the U.S, Court 
of Claims to hear, determine, and render 
judgment on certain claims of Mrs. Hazel 
M. LaFrance against the United States. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


ALBERT P. MORELL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5967) 
for the relief of Albert P. Morell. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 5967 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
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of $954.67 to Albert P. Morell, of Dunmore, 
Pennsylvania, in full settlement of his claims 
for funeral and burial expenses rendered in 
connection with the funeral of the late Nun- 
ziata Lalli which were not paid due to the 
fact that the principal assets of the decedent 
consisting of three $1,000 and two $500 series 
E savings bonds were made payable upon 
death to the United States and were not, 
therefore, available for the payment of nec- 
essary and proper funeral and burial ex- 
penses. No part of the amount appropriated 
in this Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed upon receipt of the 
United States savings bonds of series E 
totaling $4,000 (face value), numbered 
D-32876574-E, D-30831656-E, M-30623497-—E, 
M-30623498-E, and M-30623499-E, outstand- 
ing on the books of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, registered in the name of Nunziato 
Lalli, 610 North Washington Avenue, Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, payable on death to the 
‘Treasurer or the Treasury Department of the 
United States, or upon receipt of evidence 
satisfactory to him establishing their loss, 
together with evidence of the death of Nun- 
ziato Lalli, so that redemption of the bonds 
is effected, to apply the proceeds, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to pay not in 
excess of the sum of $954.67 to Albert P. 
Morell of Dunmore, Pennsylvania, to the 
extent judicially determined, or otherwise 
established to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary, in full settlement of his claims with 
respect to funeral and burial services ren- 
dered in connection with the funeral of the 
late Nunziato Lalli which were not paid due 
to the fact that the principal assets of the 
decedent consisted of the aforedescribed 
bonds, and were not, therefore, available for 
the payment of necessary and proper funeral 
and burial expenses. No part of the amount 
appropriated in this Act in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
81,000.“ 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


was 


SWIFF-TRAIN CO. 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6004) 
for the relief of Swiff-Train Co. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


FRED W. KOLB, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6189) 
for the relief of Fred W. Kolb, Jr. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


JOHN A. DANISCH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6324) 
for the relief of John A. Danisch. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 6324 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
of July 31, 1956, as amended (70 Stat. 743, 
Eighty-fourth Congress), the period of time 
served by John A. Danisch with the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Mi- 
gration (I. CE. M.), a public international or- 
ganization, from April 15, 1952, to February 
9, 1954, shall be held and considered to be 
creditable Federal service for retirement pur- 
poses. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, lines 6 and 7; strike “In- 
tergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration (I.C.E.M.)” and insert “Provisional 
Intergovernmental Committee for the Move- 
ment of Migrants from Europe (PICMME) “. 

On page 2 line 1, strike “creditable Fed- 
eral service” and insert “leave without pay 
from Federal employment”. 

On page 2 after line 2, add new section 2, 
as follows: 

“Sec. 2. The limitations of section 8348(g) 
of title 5, United States Code, shall not apply 
with respect to benefits payable on the basis 
of the provisions of this Act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOHN E. COPLIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6452) 
for the relief of John E. Coplin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bills, as follows: 


H.R. 6452 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding any limitation of time with 
respect to application for, or payment of, re- 
imbursement of expenses incident to the 
shipment of Federal employees’ household 
effects incident to change of duty station, 
the claim of John E. Coplin, an employee 
of the Department of Agriculture, for ship- 
ment of his household effects from Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, to Chicago, Illinois, 
shall be deemed to have been timely filed 
and shall be considered and acted upon in 
accordance with applicable law and regula- 
tions if such claim is filed within one year 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ALGONAC MANUFACTURING CO. AND 
JOHN A. MAXWELL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6462) 
granting jurisdiction to the Court of 
Claims to render judgment on certain 
claims of the Algonac Manufacturing Co. 
and John A. Maxwell against the United 
States. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


JESSE W. STUTTS, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6663) 
for the relief of Jesse W. Stutts, Jr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 6663 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Jesse 
W. Stutts, Junior, is relieved of Hability to 
pay to the United States the sum of $1,294.40, 
representing the aggregate amount of over- 
payment of compensation received by him 
during the period beginning April 8, 1963, and 
ending May 29, 1965, both dates inclusive, as 
an employee of the Department of the Army 
at Redstone Arsenal, Alabama, due to an ad- 
ministrative error which occurred without 
fault on his part. In the audit and settle- 
ment of the accounts of any certifying or 
disbursing officer of the United States, credit 
shall be given for the amount for which lia- 
bility is relieved by this section. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Jesse W. Stutts, Junior, the sum 
certified to the Secretary of the Treasury by 
the Secretary of the Army as the aggregate 
of amounts paid to the United States by 
Jesse W. Stutts, Junior (including amounts 
withheld by the United States from amounts 
otherwise due him), on account of the lia- 
bility for which relief is granted by the first 
section of this Act. No part of the amount 
appropriated in this section in excess of 10 
per centum thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions 
of this section shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 2, line 12, strike “in excess of 10 
per centum thereof”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SLATOR C. BLACKISTON, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6862) 
for the relief of Slator C. Blackiston, Jr. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 6862 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Slator C. Blackiston, Junior, an employee of 
the Foreign Service of the United States, the 
sum of $9,515.73 in full satisfaction of his 
claim against the United States for compen- 
sation for personal property lost while per- 
forming his official duties. No part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act shall be paid 
or delivered to or recelved by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DR. EMANUEL MARCUS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7599) 
for the relief of Dr. Emanuel Marcus. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


RICHARD ALAN WHITE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7811) 
for the relief of Richard Alan White. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 7811 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of subchapter III (relating to civil 
service retirement) of chapter 83 of title 5, 
United States Code, Richard Alan White shall 
be held and considered to be the adopted son 
of Benny R. White, deceased former employee 
of the Rural Electrification Administration, 
United States Department of Agriculture. No 
benefits shall.accrue by reason of the enact- 
ment of this Act for any period prior to the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 2. Section 8348(g) of title 5, United 
States Code, shall not apply with respect to 
annuity benefits resulting from the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHARLES WAVERLY WATSON, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8091) 
for the relief of Charles Waverly Wat- 
son, Jr. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


EDDIE GARMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8485) 
for the relief of Eddie Garman. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 8485 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Ed- 
die Garman, of Mill Creek, Pennsylvania, the 
sum of $897.30. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of the 
said Eddie Garman for a death gratuity pay- 
ment on account of the death of his brother, 
who was killed in action in Korea on Sep- 
tember 19, 1951, while serving in the Army. 
The payment of such claim by the Secretary 
of the Army is barred by the provisions of 
the Act of October 9, 1940 (31 U.S.C, 71a), 
which imposes a ten-year limitation of time 
on the payment of claims against the United 
States. No part of the amount appropriated 
in this Act in excess of 10 per centum there- 
of shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, line 4, strike “in excess of 10 
per centum thereof”. 


te ng committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


VICTOR L. ASHLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10414) 
for the relief of Victor L. Ashley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 10414 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Victor 
L. Ashley, of Green Cove Springs, Florida, is 
relieved of liability to the United States in 
the amount of $3,708.80, representing an 
overpayment of compensation from January 
27, 1957, through October 1, 1961, received 
by him while employed with the Florida 
group, Atlantic Reserve Fleet, Green Cove 
Springs, Florida. In the audit and settle- 
ment of the accounts of any certifying or 
disbursing officer of the United States, credit 
shall be given for amounts for which lability 
is relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2, The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the said Victor L. Ashley an 
amount equal to the aggregate of the 
amounts paid by him, or withheld from sums 
otherwise due him, in complete or partial 
satisfaction of the liability to the United 
States specified in the first section of this 
Act: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this Act shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
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guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 


exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ATHANASIA ARGERE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 39) for 
the relief of Athanasia Argere. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


DR. OTON SOCARRAZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 60) for 
the relief of Dr. Oton Socarraz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 60 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Oton Socarraz shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of April 13, 1961, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. JUAN RAMON DIAZ ZAYAS 
BAZAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 67) for 
the relief of Dr. Juan Ramon Diaz Zayas 
Bazan. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
S. 67 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Juan Ramon Diaz Zayas Bazan 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of August 16, 1961. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. ALBERTO FERNANDEZ-BRAVO 
Y AMAT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 132) for 
the relief of Dr. Alberto Fernandez- 
Bravo y Amat. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 132 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Alberto Fernandez-Bravo y Amat 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of July 3, 1961, 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. CESAR A. MENA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 164) for 
the relief of Dr. Cesar A. Mena. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 164 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Cesar A. Mena shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of September 11, 1960. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MARIA JORDAN FERRANDO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 168) for 
the relief of Maria Jordan Ferrando. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 168 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, as amended, Maria Jordan 
Ferrando shall be held and considered to be 
the parent of Mrs. Victoria Trabue, a citizen 
of the United States, within the meaning 
of section 201(b) of the said Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ROSA ANNA GENOVESE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 256) for 
the relief of Rosa Anna Genovese. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


ROSA AGOSTINO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 280) for 
the relief of Rosa Agostino. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


DR. CARLOS VICTOR DE LA CON- 
CEPCION GARCIA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 327) for 
the relief of Dr. Carlos Victor De La 
Concepcion Garcia. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
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S. 327 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Carlos Victor De La 
Concepcion Garcia shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of June 1, 1962. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. JESUS L. LASTRA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 462) for 
the relief of Dr. Jesus L. Lastra. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 462 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Jesus L. Lastra shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of July 6, 1961. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DR. GUILLERMO N. HERNANDEZ, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 464) for 
the relief of Dr. Guillermo N. Hernan- 
dez, Jr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 464 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Guillermo N. Hernandez, 
Junior, shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of May 31, 1961. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DR. MARIO GUILLERMO MARTINEZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 465) for 
the relief of Dr. Mario Guillermo Mar- 
tinez. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 465 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Doctor Mario Guillermo Martinez 
shall be held and considered to have been 


lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of July 17, 1961. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. MANUEL A. ZUNIGA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 499) for 
the relief of Dr. Manuel A. Zuniga. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
S. 499 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Doctor Manuel A. Zuniga shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of August 18, 1961. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DOREEN DELMEGE WILLIS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 904) for 
the relief of Doreen Delmege Willis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 904 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, the periods of time 
Doreen Delmege Willis has resided and was 
physically present in the United States or 
any State since August 2, 1952, shall be held 
and considered as compliance with the resi- 
dence and physical presence requirement of 
section 316 of said Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


LUIS TAPIA DAVILA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 906) for 
the relief of Luis Tapia Davila. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 906 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Luis 
Tapia Davila shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of No- 
vember 12, 1960. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: : 

On page 1. line 3, after the word “That”, 
insert the following: “, for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act”. 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


was 


DR. ESTHER YOLANDA LAUZARDO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 996) for 
the relief of Dr. Esther Yolanda 
Lauzardo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 996 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Esther Yolanda Lau- 
zardo shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
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for permanent residence as of August 21, 
1960, 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. AMPARO CASTRO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 118) for 
the relief of Dr. Amparo Castro. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 118 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Amparo Castro shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of May 1, 1958. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SETSUKO WILSON (NEE HIRANAKA) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 534) for 
the relief of Setsuko Wilson (nee Hiran- 
Aka). 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


HYE SUK PAENG AND MI KUNG 
PAENG (PATRICIA ANN) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 822) for 
the relief of Hye Suk Paeng and Mi Kung 
Paeng (Patricia Ann). 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


DR. FLORIBERTO S. PUENTE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1278) for 
the relief of Dr. Floriberto S. Puente. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1278 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Floriberto 8. Puente shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully admit- 
ted to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of July 3, 1961. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ELISABETA HORWATH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2485) 
for the relief of Elisabeta Horwath. 
Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
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mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


RAMIRO VELASQUEZ HUERTA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3497) 
5 the relief of Ramiro Velasquez Huer- 


a GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


TERESINA FARA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4159) 
for the relief of Teresina Fara. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


DR. JOHN E. YANNAKAKIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4538) 
for the relief of Dr. John E. Yannakakis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 4538 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, John E. Yannakakis, doctor of 
Medicine, shall be held and considered to 
have complied with the requirements of sec- 
tion 316 of that Act as they relate to resi- 
dence and physical presence. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ROBERTO MARTIN DEL CAMPO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5216) 
for the relief of Roberto Martin Del 
Campo. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


DR. BERNARDINO D. MARCELO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5996) 
for the relief of Dr. Bernardino D. 
Marcello. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 5996 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Bernardino D. Marcelo shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
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admitted for permanent residence as of De- 
cember 28. 1956. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JAN DROBOT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8254) 
for the relief of Jan Drobot. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERICO DE LA CRUZ-MUNOZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9080) 
for the relief of Federico de la Cruz- 
Munoz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H. R. 9080 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Federico de la Cruz-Munoz 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of March 28, 1960. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MRS. DEMETRIA MESSANA BARONE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1820) 
for the relief of Mrs. Demetria Messana 
Barone. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 1820 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Mrs. Demetria Messana Barone shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That, the Attorney General is author- 
ized and directed to cancel any outstand- 
ing orders and warrants of deportation, war- 
rants of arrest, and bond, which may have 
issued in the case of Mrs. Demetria Messana 
Barone. From and after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act, the said Mrs. Demetria 
Messana Barone shall not again be subject 
to deportation by reason of the same facts 
upon which such deportation proceedings 
were commenced or any such warrants and 
orders have issued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further call 
of the Private Calendar be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMODITY 
CREDIT CORPORATION—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit to the Con- 
gress the annual report of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for fiscal year 
1966. 

This report shows clearly the progress 
that is being made toward our goal of 
economic equality for rural America. 

Farm surpluses have virtually been 
eliminated. With the removal of this 
threat to farm prices, farm income has 
been strengthened. 

Yet the elimination of surpluses poses 
a new dilemma: 

On the one hand, national and world 
needs demand a high level of production 
of food and fiber. With populations soar- 
ing and the margin of food supplies 
growing thinner in many areas of the 
world, we cannot gamble on the possibil- 
ity of inadequate stocks. 

On the other hand, farmers who pro- 
duce supplies in excess of immediate re- 
quirements as a national precaution, 
cannot be expected to bear the cost 
themselves through depressed farm 
prices and income. 

To increase price protection for farm- 
ers in these new circumstances, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has recently 
expanded its price-support loan program. 

The price-support loan program has 
long provided farmers protection against 
commodity price reductions. Under the 
program, farmers are able to obtain 
loans at harvesttime, enabling them to 
withhold their products from the mar- 
kets until later in the marketing season 
when prices are more favorable. Loans 
for this purpose totaled nearly $2 billion 
in fiscal 1966. 

The expansion of the price-support 
loan program will permit more farmers 
to keep commodities off the market be- 
yond the current crop season. The com- 
modities will continue to be owned by 
the farmers, with the Government pay- 
ing the storage costs as part of the Na- 
tion’s price for maintaining adequate 
reserves. 

By thus drawing further upon the re- 
sources of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to meet changing conditions, 
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this Nation will be taking another im- 
portant step toward economic equality 
for the American farmer. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
THE WHITE House, July 11, 1967. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
BOARD OF ACTUARIES FOR RE- 
TIRED SERVICEMAN’S FAMILY 
PROTECTION PLAN—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit the 12th An- 
nual Report of the Board of Actuaries for 
the Retired Serviceman’s Family Protec- 
tion Plan. 

This plan, which was adopted in 1953, 
allows retired servicemen to elect re- 
duced pay so that their widows and chil- 
dren can receive survivor benefits. At the 
end of 1965, the year covered by this 
report, more than 67,000 retired service- 
men were participating in this program 
and about 5,000 families were receiving 
its benefits. 

I commend this report to your atten- 
tion. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, July 11, 1967. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE PRIVILEGED RE- 
PORTS 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 162] 
Adair Flood Meeds 
Ashley Foley Miller, Calif. 
Baring Friedel Monagan 
Berry Grover Moore 
Bevill Hagan Moorhead 
Blackburn Hansen,Idaho Morgan 
Brock Hansen, Wash. Moss 
Burton, Utah Hathaway Murphy, N.Y. 
Clawson,Del Hébert O'Hara, Mich. 
Collier Hungate O’Konski 
Conable Karth O'Neal, Ga. 
Daddario King, Calif. Pepper 
Dent Kyl Purcell 
Diggs Leggett Rees 
Dingell McClure Reifel 
Dwyer McDade Reinecke 
Feighan McEwen Reuss 
Fino Martin Rostenkowski 
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St Germain Stephens Watson 

St. Onge Taft Wilson, 
Shipley Tuck Charles H. 
Smith, N.Y. Tunney 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). On this rollcall 370 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


EXTENSION OF THE U.S. CIVIL 
RIGHTS COMMISSION 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
10805) to extend the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 10805 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 104(b) of the Civil Rights Act of 1957, 
as amended (78 Stat. 251; 42 U.S.C. 1975c 
(b)), is further amended by deleting the 
words “January 31, 1968”, and substituting 
therefor the words “January 31, 1973”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] will 
be recognized for 20 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuL.Locu] 
will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, this bill, 
H.R. 10805, extends the existence of the 
U.S. Civil Rights Commission for a pe- 
riod of 5 years, which is from January 
31, 1968, to January 31, 1973. In his 
recent message, the President has rec- 
ommended the extension of the Com- 
mission for 5 years. The Department of 
Justice has likewise supported the exten- 
sion of the Commission. 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
is an independent, bipartisan agency 
which, on the recommendation of then 
President Eisenhower, was first estab- 
lished in 1957 and then extended by the 
Congress at various times. It is not a 
law-enforcement or prosecuting agency; 
it acts primarily and solely as a factfind- 
ing and research agency. In 1964, Con- 
gress expanded the scope of its duties to 
serve as a clearinghouse for information 
on the problem of civil rights through- 
out the Nation. The members of the Com- 
mission are all distinguished, dedicated 
gentlemen, all devoted to maintenance of 
civil rights. ; 

In each of the States, including the 
District of Columbia, there are advisory 
committees to assist the Commission in 
gathering and disseminating informa- 
tion about civil rights problems. It has 
conducted conferences on local as well as 
on a national basis on many problems 
affecting civil rights. In the past, most 
of the work of the Commission has been 
centered on what was the major prob- 
lem in the field of civil rights—that in 
the South. However, it is now planned to 
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broaden its work, and I may say it has 
already started to broaden it to the prob- 
lems which exist in other parts of this 
country. For example, hearings have 
been held by the Commission in many 
cities throughout the Nation—in New 
York, Chicago, Washington, New Or- 
leans, and Boston. 

The Commission has now undertaken 
studies on a variety of new issues which 
require this extension. The program in 
the past has emphasized the denial of 
civil rights to Negroes in the South, but 
currently the Commission has launched 
a similar program of factfinding and re- 
search into the urban civil rights prob- 
lems, with emphasis on the North. It has 
broadened its scope beyond just the hard- 
core civil rights problems so as to include 
examinations of the more complex prob- 
lems of civil rights and possible solutions. 

The Commission has undertaken the 
examination of the problems faced by 
the American Indian and the Mexican- 
American in the denial of civil rights. 
These are areas of civil rights which 
need to be examined and assessed in 
order to point up the need for legislation. 

The Commission performs a very use- 
ful function as the only independent 
agency which can examine the impact 
of the various Federal programs and 
Federal activity affecting the problem of 
civil rights. It has studied on a local and 
State level the activities in federally as- 
sisted programs, thus, appraising the 
Federal laws and policies in order to be 
determined whether they are being effec- 
tively implemented. 

The reports of the Commission have 
been widely published and circulated and 
have received the approval of most of 
the experts in this field. 

This bill will in no way affect the basic 
authority which prior legislation has con- 
ferred on the Commission. It is specifi- 
cally authorized to investigate com- 
plaints that citizens are being denied 
their right to vote by reason of their race, 
religion, color, or national origin. It is 
authorized to investigate allegations of 
vote fraud, to study and collect informa- 
tion concerning legal developments con- 
stituting a denial of equal protection of 
the laws because of race, color, religion, 
or national origin, including the admin- 
istration of justice, to appraise the laws 
and policies of the Federal Government 
with respect to the denial of equal pro- 
tection of the laws, and, finally, to serve 
as a national clearinghouse for civil 
rights legislation. 

Despite the fact that the Commission’s 
limited authorization—normally for 2 
years—has in the past presented it with 
the problem of maintaining continuity 
of its program and its staff, the Commis- 
sion has performed its work and per- 
formed it well. I believe that it should 
be relieved of the problem of attempting 
to maintain an adequate staff and a long- 
range, effective program. This bill is de- 
signed to do that very thing. 

As I have stated earlier, there are many 
problems which need to be analyzed and 
appraised. The enactment of this bill will 
do that very thing. It is the only agency 
in our Government which can do it and, 
therefore, I believe this legislation should 
be enacted. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I have been very much 
intrigued in reading the report accom- 
panying the bill to note that 99 percent 
of the report is dedicated to a depart- 
mental report. Does the committee have 
no views on this legislation that ought to 
be stated in this report? I tell the gentle- 
man frankly that I have never seen a re- 
port quite like it. The panel report refers 
to a gentleman by the name of William 
L. Taylor, who is not otherwise identi- 
fied. Who is William L. Taylor? 

Mr. CELLER. I will say to the gentle- 
man that William L. Taylor is the staff 
director. In addition thereto, the state- 
ments made in the report reflect the 
views of the committee. The vote in the 
committee was unanimous. There was no 
dissenting vote with reference to this 
bill. We feel that the bill is very meri- 
torious. The Commission has been estab- 
lished in a Republican administration 
and has carried on through a Democratic 
administration. It is a purely bipartisan 
agency, and I do hope the gentleman 
from Iowa will consider it in that light. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will yield 
further, I would have appreciated some- 
thing in the report attempting to justify 
the continuance of this Commission, I 
see nothing in the report to justify a 
continuance at a cost of some $2,600,000 
a year except a self-serving statement on 
the part of a member of the staff of the 
Commission. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman was 
probably inattentive to what I said in my 
statement, which gave some idea of what 
the Commission is doing. If the gentle- 
man would want me to, I would be very 
glad to give him a copy of my statement. 
In addition to that, the President of the 
United States in his message covered the 
subject rather well and pervasively. If 
the gentleman will look at the Presi- 
dent’s message, which is the House docu- 
ment, he will see some very cogent rea- 
sons why we should extend the life of 
this Commission. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, I yield further to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in my opin- 
ion, based upon what I can read—and, 
certainly, I cannot obtain any informa- 
tion from this report, on the basis of 
reading a report that is written by a 
staff member of the Commission itself—I 
say again that it is self-serving. 

Mr. Speaker, if this Commission has 
accomplishec anything by way of stop- 
ping riots, by way of doing anything to 
protect the civil rights of all the people 
of this country, I know nothing about it. 
In my opinion the Commission is an 
aggregation of payroll straphangers. 

Mr. CELLER. That may be the gentle- 
man’s opinion. But it is an opinion that 
is not shared by the rank and file of the 
people of this Nation. The President does 
not share that point of view; the De- 
partment of Justice does not share that 
point of view; the members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary do not share that 
point of view and I would further state 
to the gentleman from Iowa it is my 
opinion that a preponderant number of 
the Members of this House will not share 
that point of view. 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I thank the gentle- 
man from New York for yielding. 

I noticed in the press over the past 
weekend that this Commission is having 
a difficult time keeping members and 
personnel; that there has been quite a 
number of resignations of directors and 
members of the Commission itself. Also 
that there has been a tremendous num- 
ber of resignations and quite a turnover 
in the personnel of the Commission. 

Can the gentleman from New York 
give us any information as to the reason 
for this? 

Mr. CELLER. The period heretofore 
of extension was only for 2 years and it 
made it difficult for the Commission to 
maintain good personnel, and it made it 
very difficult to recruit new personnel 
which had to be paid. It is for that reason 
that we are asking that the extension be 
for a period beyond the 2 years as rec- 
ommended by the President; namely, 5 
years. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from New York will yield 
further, I gathered from that press re- 
port that the Commission was facing a 
great difficulty in finding something to 
do; that it was having to make work for 
itself with little or no work suggested 
for it by people around the country; and, 
that they were having all kinds of prob- | 
lems in finding new fields of so-called 
rights violations, thus indicating it is 
serving a useless function. 

Mr. CELLER. It is my opinion that the 
gentleman would find that they primarily 
addressed themselves to situations in the 
South. They are now spreading into 
other sections of the country and par- 
ticularly into the North and into a num- 
ber of metropolitan areas of the North 
which need the attention of such a Com- 
mission as this. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the press 
report indicated that these people went 
out of their way to locate civil rights 
violations, and that it was just simply 
difficult for the Commission to find some- 
thing to do. I think that is about the 
situation. 

Mr. CELLER. The hearings held be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee 
seemed to indicate a vast number of 
complaints with reference to voting, 
covering almost every State of the Union. 

The gentleman from Mississippi will 
find that information on page 269 of the 
hearings which were held before the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Departments of Justice and Commerce, 
the judiciary and related agencies for 
fiscal year 1968. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, does this 
Commission have any authority to look 
into the riots that have been visited upon 
the country, the destruction of property 
and the violation of local laws and so 
on that have been incidental to these 
riots? 

Mr. CELLER. I should think that it 
has that authority where there is in- 
volved a denial of civil rights. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Could we expect 
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that they might look into those situa- 
tions? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not know whether 
we could expect anything like that or 
not. I do not know whether they intend 
to do that or whether they expect to 
work for the Director in other fields. I 
cannot say. But the inquiry the gentle- 
man has made is a very sound one. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. There is really not 
a genuine need for the continuance of 
this Commission, is there? Is it not a 
most useless and unnecessary thing? 

Mr. CELLER. I believe there is, be- 
cause there is a continuing deprivation 
of civil rights in the North, in the West, 
and in the East, not only in the part of 
the country the gentleman comes from, 
but in my own part also, I can assure the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I note in the committee 
report on page 2 in item 2, under No. 1, 
Commission Functions, that it says: In- 
vestigate allegations of vote fraud.” 

I assume that that refers to the power 
to investigate under section 104, para- 
graph 5, which the Commission has un- 
der the 1957 act to investigate allega- 
tions made in writing under oath or af- 
firmation that citizens of the United 
States are unlawfully being prevented 
from or being denied the right to vote, or 
to have their vote counted in any na- 
tional elections involving the election of 
Members of the Senate or the House or 
other Federal elections, and so forth. I 
assume that that is what section 2 re- 
fers to? 

Mr. CELLER., I believe the gentleman 
should add further that it was at the 
gentleman’s suggestion that the amend- 
ment was offered and agreed to success- 
fully. It is the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentleman 
for that observation. However, my con- 
tinuing interest is in inquiring whether 
or not the gentleman has any informa- 
tion as to whether that has been effec- 
tuated, and in fact whether the Com- 
mission is going to go into further vote 
fraud cases as directed by the Congress— 
and this of course relates to vote fraud 
and the right of everyone to vote, and 
have their votes properly counted, mean- 
ing people in the majority as well as 
in the minority. 

Mr. CELLER. I can say in answer to 
the inquiry of the gentleman that there 
have been over 1,139 complaints of vote 
fraud on the basis of voting rights com- 
ing from practically every State in the 
Union. Apparently the Commission has 
addressed itself to some of these com- 
plaints. Some of these complaints were 
sworn to and some were not sworn to. 
They cover general irregularities con- 
cerning voting, particularly in civil 
rights. Now, I cannot give the gentle- 
man information as to how far the Com- 
mission went or how deeply they went 
into this particular question, but arpar- 
nape they are addressing themselves 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The gentleman from New York 
has consumed 16 minutes; the gentleman 
has 4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CELLER. I thank the Speaker for 
directing my attention to that fact. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this legislation and also, 
of course, the motion to suspend the 
rules. 

As the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary has reported, this legisla- 
tion was initially recommended in the 
Eisenhower administration, and the life 
of the Commission has been extended 
four times. Regretfully, there were some 
interims between the extensions of the 
life of the Commission by reason of the 
slow action of the Congress. It is hoped 
that this legislation will be passed today, 
and by an overwhelming vote, so that 
the Commission and the employees will 
fully realize that this Commission has 
the support of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr, Speaker, from the very beginning 
of the Commission the members thereof 
were people of great ability and great 
standing in this country. Today, the 
Chairman of the Commission is Dr. John 
A. Hannah, president of Michigan State 
University. The Vice President is Eugene 
C. Patterson, an official with the Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Dr. Theodore M. Hesburgh, president 
of the University of Notre Dame, is a 
member of the Commission and has been 
a member of the Commission for most of 
the time since its inception. 

Dr. Erwin N. Griswold, Harvard Uni- 
versity Law School, is a member of this 
Commission. 

Robert S. Rankin, professor of politi- 
cal science at Duke University, is a mem- 
ber of this Commission. 

Mrs. Frankie Muse Freeman, an offi- 
cial of the St. Louis Housing Authority, 
is a member of this Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been asked: What 
has the Commission done? I am pleased 
to report to the House of Representatives 
that numerous studies have been made 
by the Commission in various parts of 
the country including the State of Ohio 
and particularly in Cleveland, Ohio. We 
now have some information as to why 
we had the riots in Cleveland that were 
so disastrous to the people up there. 

One of my colleagues will speak at 
some length on these reports and will 
bring some of the tangible evidence to 
the House for its view and I shall not 
dwell upon it longer. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I think the over- 
whelming evidence furnished by this 
Commission and by the staff since 1957 
shows that it has been performing a use- 
ful public service every day of its life and 
that its life should be extended for 5 
years. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, I 
think it should be a permanent Commis- 
sion, because the problem of civil rights 
is a continuing one. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman for one question. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I wonder if the 
gentleman would care to tell the House, 
since he will only yield for one question— 
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what the studies of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission finally say were the causes of 
the riots in his native State of Ohio? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I am sorry I did not 
understand the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Would the gentle- 
man mind telling the House, since the 
Civil Rights Commission has now con- 
ducted an investigation of a sort into the 
problems of civil rights in Cleveland and 
in Ohio, what they have found the 
cause of the demonstrations and riots 
and violence in Cleveland to be? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Of course, the of- 
ficial findings on the immediate causes 
of those riots are contained in the report 
of the grand jury which investigated 
that case. 

In addition to those findings, the Civil 
Rights Commission found that we had 
neglected the education of some of the 
youth in Cleveland and that we did not 
satisfy the housing needs of the people 
there. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Would the gentle- 
man yield for just one further question? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. In further answer 
to the gentleman’s question, it has been 
suggested by an alert staff member that 
the Cleveland riots had as their immedi- 
ate cause professional agitators who were 
sent there from other States in the 
Union. 

Let me quote briefly from the grand 
jury report: 

“It was established before the jury that 
the leaders of the W.E.B. DuBois Club and 
the Communist Youth Party, with inter- 
changeable officers and virtually identical 
concepts, arrived in Cleveland only a few 
days before the Hough area disorders. They 
took up residence at 1844 East 81st Street, 
only a short distance from the central point 
of origin of the Hough area troubles. 

“These men, who came from Chicago, New 
York and Brooklyn, were Mike Bayer, other- 
wise known as Mike Davidow, Daniel Mack, 
Ronald Lucas and Steve Shreeter. They were 
seen constantly together. They made swift 
contact with the JFK (Jomo Freedom Ken- 
yata House, headquarters for the rioters) 
House leadership, and with Phil Bart of Mid- 
dlehurst Road, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, and 
his wife, Connie, who, the evidence showed, 
are the leaders of the Communist Party 
throughout the Ohio Valley district, includ- 
ing Cleveland.” 

Hard on the heels of this report, the UPI 
quoted Stokely Carmichael from New York 
as saying, In Cleveland they're building 
stores with no windows—all brick. I don't 
know what they think they'll accomplish. It 
just means we have to move from Molotov 
cocktails to dynamite.” 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Does the gentle- 
man mean the same type of agitators who 
have been going into the South have been 
going into Cleveland? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I do not know the 
names of all the people who have been 
going into the South. I am speaking only 
as to what the record shows up there. In 
any event, whether they go into the 
South or not, when they are violating 
the law, they should be punished. When 
they are interfering with the rights of 
citizens of this country and using the 
highways and the streets and the by- 
ways to do so and when they are engag- 
ing in riots in violation of the law, they 
should be punished. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding and for stating his thoughts 
on this situation which does concern all 
the Members of this House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The U.S, Civil Rights Commission, has 
not nor ever will be able to come up with 
the precise reasons for the riots in the 
distinguished gentleman’s State or in my 
State or anywhere else. A reading of the 
transcript of the Cleveland hearings of 
the Commission in April 1966 reveals 
that the Commission’s investigation 
found serious problems of inadequate 
housing, education, job opportunities, 
health and welfare programs, and a very 
poor state of police-community relations. 
In fact, these serious problems seem to 
have been the precipitating factors in 
the riots in the Hough area which oc- 
curred a few months after the Commis- 
sion’s Cleveland hearings. 

None of the many investigations by 
the Civil Rights Commission throughout 
America has ever found that the riots 
which so trouble us all actually were 
caused by professional agitators sent 
there from other States of the Union. It 
would be a wonderful thing, I suppose, 
if that were true, because it would then 
be so easy to eliminate these riots. But 
the riots are not caused by malevolent 
travelers who go from place to place but 
are instead caused by the system of deg- 
radation and discrimination that oc- 
curs in so many places throughout 
America. 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
has done an excellent service for America 
by exploring and analyzing the true 
causes of these riots and bringing them 
to the attention of the Congress and the 
American people. As long as we focus on 
the statements and activities of a few 
colorful and flamboyant figures as the 
causes, these riots will certainly continue. 
Only if we focus on the true causes do we 
have any hope of developing effective 
answers and solutions. 

I think it would certainly be helpful if 
the American people and the Congress 
would begin to appreciate the extreme 
sense of frustration that is felt in the 
ghettos of America which is the basic and 
underlying cause of these riots. 

As the gentleman from Ohio has so 
correctly pointed out these riots are 
caused by the serious problems that have 
existed—and over several generations— 
in the racial ghettos of America of slum 
housing, unemployment, poor education, 
totally inadequate welfare programs, 
and the whole system of racial discrim- 
ination. These interrelated set of prob- 
lems have resulted in poverty being in- 
herited from one generation to the next. 
The riots are caused by the great and 
increasing frustration and despair felt 
by millions of Americans who are 
trapped in this inherited poverty and 
degradation. 

The Commission on Civil Rights has 
always taken the true and constructive 
approach of analyzing the basic causes of 
these riots as the only effective answer. 
This is just part of the Commission’s 
overall vital and important role in focus- 
ing the attention of America on the prob- 
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lems of civil rights which the gentlemen 
from Ohio so correctly stated are con- 
tinuing problems. 

I want to strongly second and support 
the statement of the distinguished rank- 
ing Repubiican member of the Judiciary 
Committee, that the Civil Rights Com- 
mission should be made a permanent 
agency of our Government. I very much 
regret that the Judiciary Committee was 
not able to bring out a bill to this House 
which would have given the Commission 
permanent status. 

I doubt that any Member of this House 
is ready to assure us that the problem of 
assuring equal opportunity to every 
American will be solved this year, next 
year, or even in the 5 years for which 
this Commission’s life is being extended. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to thank the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Conyers], our colleague on the Ju- 
diciary Committee, for his contribution. 

I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McCrory], 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I just want 
to support the gentleman from Ohio in 
his statement and to state that in my 
opinion the Civil Rights Commission is 
a most useful agency in connection with 
the long-range problem of civil rights. It 
would be a mistake for this body not to 
recognize that civil rights problems will 
be with us for a long time. We need the 
Civil Rights Commission as a forum be- 
fore which civil rights problems can be 
brought, where they can be discussed, and 
where reliable, factual information can 
be gathered for the benefit of the Nation, 
and particularly for the benefit of the 
Congress. 

From the committee meetings, from 
the report, and from the statements that 
have been made on the floor today I 
would conclude that this is the most use- 
ful agency which we can have in connec- 
tion with the problem of civil rights. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to address a question to the 
gentleman from Illinois. Is it not a fact 
that some of the most effective legisla- 
tion which the Judiciary Committee has 
approved and the Congress has passed 
came from recommendations made by 
the Commission, such as the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965? 

Mr. McCLORY. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. MATHIAS]. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding this time to me. The distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio, the rank- 
ing Republican member of the Judiciary 
Committee, has long been identified with 
legislation which has helped to establish 
and to continue the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission. So I am particular- 
ly happy to be associated with him in 
supporting this legislation today. I 
would be happier, as I am sure he would 
be happier, if this were a bill which 
would make the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion a permanent Commission. But I 
think that we can support the bill in 
good conscience today, in view of the fact 
that this is a substantial extension of 
the life of the Commission, and that 
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after the expiration of 5 years of new 
life which we will provide, there will be 
a further opportunity to make it a per- 
manent Commission. 

I say that it ought to be a permanent 
Commission because it deals with the 
civil rights of everyone. Because of the 
nature of the problems that have plagued 
our society in the last few years there is 
the tendency to believe that civil rights 
are solely connected with racial tensions. 
But this is not so. 

As my distinguished colleague from 
Florida mentioned a few moments ago, 
there are civil rights related to the right 
to vote. That is a civil rights problem. It 
has nothing to do with race as such, or 
it need have nothing to do with race. This 
should be a problem with which the 
Commission should concern itself. 

Civil rights are rights that every Amer- 
ican has. They are rights to do some- 
thing—the right to be educated, the 
right to vote, the right to be represented 
in this House, and many other civil 
rights which all of us have. They do not 
necessarily have a racial connotation. 
But civil rights are rights which every 
American has. These are rights which 
the Commission is constantly supervis- 
ing. The purpose of the Commission is to 
find facts. 

I believe the Commission has done a 
superb job of finding facts. In the 
course of its existence, it has published 
some very distinguished reports. They 
are reports which cover broad areas. 
They are reports which committee coun- 
sel has at the table. They are reports 
which have been of great help to the 
Judiciary Committee in the discharge of 
its legislative responsibilities. 

Again, these reports are not related 
solely to the rights of one group of 
Americans, but to the rights of all Amer- 
icans. As our society grows—and, I hope, 
improves and prospers—different kinds 
of civil rights problems may be pre- 
sented from those which are in the fore- 
front today. This is why I believe we 
need a continuing Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, one that will watch over these 
rights and one that will relate to Con- 
gress the problems of the day so that we 
can legislate effectively in these areas. 

At this point I would like to offer an 
article that appeared in this morning’s 
Washington Post. The article is as 
follows: 

U.S. RIGHTS UNIT CITES POLITICAL Bras IN 
SOUTH 
(By David S. Broder) 

A year-long investigation by the Federal 
Civil Rights Commission has found evidence 
of “numerous incidents” of discrimination 

Negroes by both political parties in 
the South, a Commission official said yester- 
day. 

Willtam L. Taylor, the Commission's staff 
director disclosed in an interview the pre- 
liminary results of its investigation of po- 
litical practices in Alabama, Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina and Tennessee. 

“Problems of discrimination of one kind 
or another were found in most of the states,” 
he said. 

The most widespread complaints were di- 
rected at both Democratic and Republican 
parties, Taylor said. These concerned the 
absence of Negroes among the official primary 
and general election-day poll workers and 
the failure of local party officials to give 
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adequate notice and publicity to party cau- 
cuses and conventions. 


DIRECTED AT DEMOCRATS 


Aside from these general problems, Taylor 
said, specific complaints about exclusion of 
Negroes from party processes were directed 
almost exclusively against the Democrats, 
still dominant at the local level in the eight 
states the Commission investigated. 

The only allegation of discrimination 
against a Republican official concerned the 
action by county GOP committee in one state 
which rejected a Negro candidate’s filing 
papers for the State Legislature. The county 
committee’s action was reversed by the State 
Republican executive committee in that in- 
stance, Taylor said. 

But Taylor said there were “numerous in- 
cidents,” ranging from direct intimidation 
to subtle forms of discrimination, involving 
complaints against local and state Demo- 
cratic officials in the eight Southern States. 

A special equal rights committee of the 
Democratic National Committee is scheduled 
to meet here Wednesday to discuss guaran- 
tees against discrimination in the selection 
of delegates to the 1968 national convention. 


FORMED IN 1964 


The special committee was formed in the 
aftermath of the 1964 convention controversy 
over the predominantly Negro Mississippi 
Freedom Democratic Party's challenge to the 
seating of the Mississippi delegation. It has 
a mandate from the 1964 convention to “as- 
sure that voters in (every) state, regardless 
of race, color, creed or national origin, have 
the opportunity to participate fully in party 
affairs .. .” 

Gov. Richard J. Hughes (D-N.J.) took over 
chairmanship of the committee earlier this 
year after the death of its original chairman, 
former Gov. David L. Lawrence of Pennsyl- 
vania. The committee is expected to begin 
drawing up guidelines Wednesday for spe- 
cific standards that the state es will 
have to meet in order to have their delegates 
accepted in 1968. 

Taylor said the Commission investigation 
findings would be made available, on request, 
to officials of both Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. The Republican party has no 
specific rule on non-discrimination and no 
panel comparable to the Hughes committee. 

According to the staff director, the Civil 
Rights Commission launched its investiga- 
tion after receiving several complaints that 
newly registered Negro voters and would-be 
Negro candidates were finding discrimination 
from party officials in the South in their ef- 
fort to join party activities. 

Taylor noted that the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965, which led to a spurt in Negro regis- 
tration in Southern states, extended its guar- 
antees against discrimination to “all action 
necessary to make a vote effective in any 
primary, special, or general election 
with respect to candidates for public or 

” 


office. 

Investigators for the Commission, under 
general counsel Howard Glickstein and at- 
torney Frank Parker, interviewed Negro com- 
plainants, civil rights leaders and officials of 
both parties in 30 counties in the eight states 
during the past 12 months, Taylor said. 

The staff's findings and recommendations 
will be submitted to the Commission and 
then reported sometime next fall, Taylor said. 
There are no current plans for public hear- 
ings in the South. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. I yield to 
my friend from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

As the gentleman from Maryland 
probably knows, there was a riot in 
Waterloo, Iowa, my home city, during the 
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last weekend, reportedly because of an 
invasion of professional agitators from 
Detroit, Mich. 

Since the gentleman is so sold on the 
Commission’s ability to dispense rights 
to others regardless of race, creed, color, 
or other condition of servitude, what are 
the rights of the merchants and others 
whose properties were the targets of 
Molotov cocktails, rocks, and other 
devices for destruction? What are their 
rights? 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I would say to my distinguished 
friend from Iowa that his constituents 
of Waterloo, Iowa, have very basic rights 
in this situation, rights that I believe will 
be better protected if we have the Civil 
Rights Commission looking into in- 
stances of disturbances, looking into the 
reasons behind these riots, bringing to 
the attention of the Congress the prob- 
lems that exist. If there are wrongs being 
perpetrated, the Commission will find 
out what they are. 

I believe the gentleman from Iowa will 
agree with me that if we can surface 
these problems, if we can see who is at 
fault, and what is at fault, and if we can 
discern the answers, there will be fewer 
riots in Waterloo, Iowa. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
an additional minute to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to give a partial answer to 
the question of my colleague from Iowa. 

Of course, those unlawful acts—if any 
there were in Waterloo—and I am not 
denying them; I am saying if there were 
unlawful acts in Waterloo, they are pro- 
scribed by the laws of the State of Iowa. 
Complaints may be filed against the 
transgressors or, if they be certain of- 
fenses, the transgressors may be in- 
dicted by the grand jury if the facts 
warrant indictment, and they may be 
brought to trial. 

Furthermore, I am happy to say to 
my friend from Iowa, there is likely to 
come onto the floor for debate and vote 
this week the antiriot legislation, which 
passed this body in 1966, which would 
proscribe the movement of people in and 
out of interstate commerce in fomenting 
and inciting and organizing riots. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield for one question. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if we are 
to depend on State law in the State of 
Iowa—and I hope the reliance will be 
upon the State law, for God help the 
people of my State if they must rely on 
the Federal arm of government—if we 
are going to do that, then why have a 
Civil Rights Commission, the only ac- 
complishment of which has been to spend 
several millions of dollars? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yielded for one question, and my an- 
swer to the question of my good friend 
from Iowa is the same answer that goes 
for the legislation that proscribed auto- 
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mobile theft in interstate commerce, in- 
terstate activities in prostitution, and in 
kidnaping, and the like. 

Furthermore, in few if any Federal 
laws have we assumed jurisdiction, at the 
loss of any State. It is supplemental 
legislation. 

If Iowa, Ohio, or Louisiana should fail 
to enforce criminal laws, such failure 
would be primarily the fault of the offi- 
cials and the citizens of those respective 
States. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. Corman]. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 10805. 

The gentleman from Iowa just alluded 
to “condition of servitude” in discussing 
the fields of concern of the Civil Rights 
Commission. 

I am pleased to report that the 13th 
amendment to the Constitution has 
ended that particular problem, and the 
Commission does not have to grapple 
with it. 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
is an independent, bipartisan agency es- 
tablished by the Congress under the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. The Depart- 
ment of Justice earlier this year reaf- 
firmed “the valuable contribution of the 
Commission to our understanding of ra- 
cial problems in diverse areas,” and 
strongly urged the importance of permit- 
ting the Commission to continue its 
work. 

The Commission’s sole function, from 
the beginning, has been to find facts—to 
identify the areas where inequities exist 
and equal opportunity is denied, and to 
report these facts to the President, the 
Congress, and the Nation. It is not 
charged with enforcement powers of 
civil rights laws. 

In 1964, we extended the Commission 
until January 1968, Because of this addi- 
tional grant of time, the Commission has 
been able to undertake a variety of stud- 
ies that would not have otherwise been 
possible. The Commission has been able 
to plan for long-range projects and more 
comprehensive programs. The 5-year ex- 
tension, as provided in this legislation, 
will enable the Commission to continue 
to its optimum worth. 

I urge passage of H.R. 10805 as being 
in the best interest of the Nation. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. WAGGONNER]. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to ask a question or two of 
the chairman of the committee on the 
report, which is, as the gentleman from 
Iowa says, largely a personal opinion of 
a single staff member of the Civil Rights 
Commission. 

Dealing with one of the reports, which 
the Commission during its existence has 
issued, there is listed the report on 
“Racial Isolation in Public Schools in 
1967.” 

Is this not the particular report 
wherein the Civil Rights Commission 
chose to recommend reform of the school 
systems of northern Virginia, Maryland, 
and the District of Columbia, and rec- 
ommended a reorganization of these 
schools and busing students between two 
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sovereign States and the District of Co- 
lumbia to achieve their version of racial 
balance in schools? 

Mr. CELLER. I cannot answer that 
question, because I do not recall exactly 
what were the recommendations. I have 
the volume here. Given time, probably 
I could answer. 

Iam sorry I cannot give the gentleman 
an adequate answer at the moment. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Can the gentle- 
man recall one instance of a study or a 
report which has been issued by the 
Civil Rights Commission which was not 
predicated upon race? We speak of other 
civil rights, but has the Civil Rights 
Commission issued a report on any other 
basis? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not know of any. I 
can say this, though, in reply to the 
gentleman’s question: there was a re- 
port on law enforcement with reference 
to civil rights, called the “Report on 
Equal Protection in the South.” I know 
the gentleman is familiar with that. That 
certainly impinged very directly on civil 
rights and constitutional rights, beyond 
question. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. The gentleman in 
his initial statement set forth the pos- 
sibility that in the future work of the 
Commission it would conduct particular 
investigations in the North. Does this 
constitute an admission on the part of 
the Civil Rights Commission and others 
who are concerned that there is a need 
because of existing discrimination for 
the Civil Rights Commission to expand 
its activities out of the South? 

Mr. CELLER. I would be the last man 
in the world to say there is no discrimi- 
nation based on race, color, or creed in 
the North. I would say we have that dis- 
crimination in my own bailiwick, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., in New York State, and in 
many other States of the North. Cer- 
tainly the Civil Rights Commission 
should direct attention to it. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to say, in answer to the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Louisiana, 
that the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
made a study and issued a report in 1966 
entitled “Children in Need.” 

“Children in Need.” That has no refer- 
ence to race, as such, but to poverty. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mac- 
GREGOR]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, it is 
unusual in this body when every member 
of a subcommittee joins in sponsoring 
the same item of legislation. H.R. 10805, 
the bill to extend the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission for 5 years, is spon- 
sored by all seven of the Democrats and 
by all six of the Republicans serving on 
Subcommittee No. 5 of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. As we approach 
a vote on this matter it is important to 
understand the limited authority and 
powers of the Civil Rights Commission, 
because, as the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary just said, pri- 
marily it is a factfinding body. This is 
a body that seeks to facilitate the trans- 
mission of information on a problem or 
a series of problems or a whole family or 
area of problems of vital concern to all 
Americans, regardless of the color of 
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their skin or the circumstances of their 
birth. It also makes recommendations. 
Those recommendations in and of them- 
selves will not affect the school system 
of northern Virginia. Those recommen- 
dations in and of themselves will not 
solve the problem of riots in Waterloo, 
Iowa, or anywhere else. But Mr. Speaker, 
if Congress has a serious weakness to- 
day it lies in having an insufficient 
factual foundation of knowledge on cur- 
rent problems so as to legislate intelli- 
gently. No one in this body need accept 
any of the recommendations or conclu- 
sions of the Civil Rights Commission. 
Each of us, however, can benefit from 
the factfinding function of this commit- 
tee, headed as it is by such a distin- 
guished educator and administrator as 
the president of Michigan State Uni- 
versity and including in its membership 
Father Hesburgh of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity and the other distinguished mem- 
bers listed by the able gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu]. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. I just 
want to call the attention of the House 
to the sheer weight of the volumes that 
have been produced in recent months 
and years by the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield further to 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
MATHIAS]. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I would like to point out these volumes 
include reports on education, employ- 
ment, housing, justice, a general report 
on civil rights, the hearings in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the hearings on the adminis- 
tration of justice, the report on law en- 
forcement, the report on public educa- 
tion and on racial isolation in public 
schools, just to name a few outstanding 
examples of the factfinding function of 
the Commission. 

I think our friend from Iowa expects 
too much of this Commission. What it 
does is find facts. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I am glad that the 
gentleman from Maryland mentioned 
the reports with respect to the State of 
Ohio, because this reminds me of the 
fact that the Civil Rights Commission 
has in turn spawned citizen advisory 
committees in virtually all of our States. 
Much of its work in Ohio recently is a 
direct result of the initiative of the citi- 
zens advisory committee of that State. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Civil Rights Commission was created in 
1957, it was proposed as a temporary or- 
ganization which would cease to exist “60 
days after the submission of its final re- 
port.” The final report was to be sub- 
mitted “not later than 2 years from the 
date of the enactment of this act.” Ten 
years later, the Civil Rights Commission 
is still with us and is supposed to sub- 
mit its final report not later than Jan- 
uary 31, 1968. The Civil Rights Commis- 
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sion complains that it cannot maintain 
a competent staff unless it is given a 5- 
year extension instead of the shorter 
term extensions previously granted. This 
in itself demonstrates that the Civil 
Rights Commission has no intention of 
ever submitting a final report. Thus 
what starts out as temporary becomes 
permanent as far as Federal creations 
are concerned. Dissenting members of 
the Judiciary Committee warned of this 
in 1957, and I supported their conten- 
tions. 

If this Commission deserved continua- 
tion, I would propose an amendment to 
make it permanent. However, it should 
never have been permitted to continue so 
long. The most significant recent accom- 
plishment of the Civil Rights Commission 
is the publication of the results of a 
yearlong study entitled “Racial Isolation 
in the Public Schools,” a document so 
radical in its recommendations that the 
White House and even Federal educa- 
tion czar Harold Howe II have followed 
a hands-off policy. 

Among other things proposed by the 
Civil Right Commission in this study was 
the enactment of a Federal statute re- 
quiring uniformly across the country the 
elimination of racial imbalance, which 
they define as any school having more 
than 50 percent of its students with non- 
white skin. Communities without enough 
white students in the area presumably 
would have to bus them in to fullfill per- 
centage racial requirements. The long 
range proposal to overcome racial im- 
balance is to require that sites selected 
for low-rent Federal housing projects 
be chosen and rentals made on a basis 
which will bring about the proper racial 
mixture. Even urban renewal projects 
must follow this line to win approval. In 
other words, the answer to our problems, 
according to the Commission, lies in 
racism—the forcing of people to reside 
and attend school because of the color of 
their skin. 

I wonder how the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion missed altogether the complaints of 
Negro parents now being reported by the 
press against the elimination of pre- 
dominantly Negro schools? 

By extending the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission, we are promised that 
more projects of this type can be under- 
taken. I can say without a moment’s 
hesitation that anything too radical for 
the White House and Commissioner 
Howe is definitely too radical for me, and 
I, for one, do not wish to finance any 
more such projects. I was recently forced 
by a sense of responsibility to vote for 
an increase in the debt ceiling caused by 
continuous waste and overspending of 
the peoples’ money. I think the RECORD 
will show that I did not help create this 
financially unsound situation which the 
increased debt ceiling represents. To con- 
tinue this Commission is, in itself, un- 
justifiable; to finance such radical mis- 
chief without a national debt hanging 
over us would be inexcusable; but to pay 
for this rot when we must raise the debt 
ceiling, lay out more than $14 billion in 
interest on the national debt, and are 
asked to raise taxes is unconscionable, 
irrational, and deserving of the condem- 
nation of every taxpayer in the country. 
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For 1968, the House allowance for the 
Civil Rights Commission is $2,650,000 for 
the support of the Commission and its 
153 employees. This works out to an ex- 
penditure of $17,320 salary and expenses 
to keep each staff member on the job. 
Considering the work done, one dollar 
could not be justified. 

Members may tell their constituents 
that they are looking for ways to reduce 
Federal spending. Here is an opportunity 
to vote a constructive “no” and live up 
to those statements about economy that 
pour forth from our offices. 

Let the Civil Rights Commission sub- 
mit its final report by January 31, 1968, 
as the present law requires, and let us 
be done with this unsound crowd. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill, 
H.R. 10805, which extends the existence 
of the Civil Rights Commission from 
January 31, 1968 to January 31, 1973, 
merits the approval of this House. 

The President, in his message relative 
to racial discrimination, has recom- 
mended the extension of the Commis- 
sion for an additional 5 years, as has 
the Department of Justice. 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
as we all know, is an independent, bi- 
partisan agency which was established 
by Congress in 1957. Its existence has 
been extended from time to time by the 
Congress. There should be no doubt in 
anyone’s mind that the existence of the 
Commission on a periodic basis has 
given rise to problems, such as hiring of 
personnel and planning. In 1964, the 
Congress extended the term of the Com- 
mission. It has been able to undertake 
studies on a variety of issues and to plan 
long-range projects, while in the past 
the Commission’s program was one of 
factfinding and reporting of the denial 
of civil rights on the part of Negroes, 
particularly in the South. At present, the 
same program has been launched into 
the civil rights problems in the North. 
The Commission has been able to 
broaden its program beyond the scope 
of the basic civil rights problems, such 
as denial of the right to vote, discrimi- 
nation in housing, and school segrega- 
tion. There are many problems today in 
the field of civil rights which require the 
extension of the Commission. I empha- 
size that its principal function remains 
only to find facts and report to the Pres- 
ident and the Congress. There is no law 
enforcement authority granted to the 
Commission. 


The Commission is the only agency 
within our governmental structure 
which operates independently to study 
and analyze the impact of the various 
programs which the Government has 
undertaken. It is in a position to deter- 
mine whether or not the policy con- 
tained in these programs is being effec- 
tively implemented on all levels—Fed- 
eral, State, and local. It works closely 
with its State advisory committees. It 
cooperates and has close liaison with the 
various Federal departments administer- 
ing programs. 

In the past, the Commission’s work 
has dealt principally with the issue of the 
denial of civil rights of Negroes, but pres- 
ently it is about to consider the civil 
rights problems of other minority groups. 
The American Indian, and the Mexican- 


American are subject to denial of civil 
rights and there is a great need for study 
to be done in these fields. The need here 
is for an independent, factfinding body, 
which the Commission is, in order to de- 
termine objectively what the facts are 
and to recommend what needs to be 
done. There is no agency in the Federal 
Government other than this Commis- 
sion which can perform this necessary 
work. If this Congress is to legislate ef- 
fectively, we need facts. The Commission 
is the agency which can submit these 
facts. Therefore, I recommend to this 
body favorable consideration of this leg- 
islation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, we are considering a bill to ex- 
tend for 5 years an agency which, in my 
opinion, is useless. It has become the 
propaganda mouthpiece of militant civil 
rightists. 

In city after city, the Commission has 
held hearings which have distorted the 
true picture of racial relations. It affords 
twisted minds the opportunity of achiev- 
ing the greatest amount of publicity. Ir- 
responsible and reckless charges are 
made without the Commission making 
any effort to control such outbursts. 

The Civil Rights Commission is costing 
the American taxpayers over $24 mil- 
lion each year. The prime goal of the 
Commission now appears to be bringing 
about racial balance in public schools. 
The Chairman of the Commission made 
this astounding statement to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations: 

We consider long range that we will never 
really have as good education for negroes as 
for whites until we have a greater degree of 
racial balance than we have now. 


Thus, the Chairman of the Civil Rights 
Commission parrots the line taken by 
militant civil rights activists who con- 
stantly insult the intelligence of Ameri- 
can Negroes by declaring they are in- 
capable of acquiring knowledge unless 
they sit by a white child. 

The House would perform a great pub- 
lic service, give the taxpayers a break, 
and improve racial relations by defeating 
this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). All time has expired. 

The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H.R. 10805. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, a 
Parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to withdraw my point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on that 
motion I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 284, nays 89, not voting 59, as 


follows: 
[Roll No. 163] 
YEAS—284 
Adams Albert Anderson, 
Addabbo Anderson, II. Tenn. 
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Andrews, Gilbert 
N. Dak Gonzalez 
Annunzio Goodell 
Arends Goodling 
Ashley Gray 
Aspinall Green, Oreg 
Ayres Green, Pa. 
Bates Griffiths 
Battin Gubser 
Bell Halleck 
Betts Halpern 
Biester Hamilton 
Bingham Hanley 
Blatnik Hanna 
Bo Harrison 
Boland Harsha 
Bolling Harvey 
Bolton Hawkins 
Bow Hays 
Brademas Hechler, W. Va. 
Brasco Heckler, Mass. 
Bray Helstoski 
Brooks cks 
Broomfield Holifield 
Brotzman Holland 
Brown, Calif, Horton 
Brown, Mich. Hosmer 
Brown, Ohio Howard 
Burke, Mass. Hull 
Burton, Calif. Hunt 
ush Hutchinson 
Button Ichord 
Byrne, Pa Irwin 
Byrnes, Wis. Jacobs 
Cahill Joelson 
Carey Johnson, Calif. 
Carter Johnson, Pa. 
Casey Karsten 
Cederberg Kastenmeier 
Celler n 
Chamberlain Kee 
Clancy Keith 
Clark Kelly 
Clausen, King, N.Y. 
Don H 
Cohelan Kleppe 
Conte Kluczynski 
Conyers Kupferman 
Corbett Kyros 
Corman Laird 
Cowger Langen 
Culver Latta 
Cunningham Leggett 
is Lipscomb 
Daddario Lloyd 
Daniels Long, Md. 
Davis, Wis. McCarthy 
Dawson McClory 
de la Garza McCulloch 
Delaney McDonald, 
Dellenback Mich. 
Denney McEwen 
Derwinski 
Devine Macdonald, 
Dole Mass. 
Donohue MacGregor 
Dow Machen 
Dulski Madden 
Dwyer Mailliard 
Eckhardt Mathias, Calif. 
Edmondson Mathias, Md. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Ell 
Erlenborn Mayne 
Esch 
Eshleman chel 
Evans, Colo. Miller, Ohio 
Evins, Tenn 
Fallon Mink 
Farbstein Minshall 
Findley Morris, N. Mex. 
Fino Morse, Mass. 
Foley Morton 
Ford, Gerald R. Mosher 
Ford, Multer 
Wiliam D. Murphy, II. 
Fraser 
Frelingh Natcher 
Fulton, Pa, Nedzi 
Fulton, Tenn. Nelsen 
Gallagher Nix 
Garmatz O'Hara, I 
Giaimo O'Hara, Mich 
Gibbons Olsen 
NAYS—89 
Abbitt Blackburn 
Abernethy Blanton 
Andrews, Ala. Brinkley 
Ashbrook Broyhill, N.C 
Ashmore Broyhill, Va. 
Belcher Buchanan 
Bennett Burke, Fla. 
Bevill Burleson 


Ottinger 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Philbin 
Pickle 


Schneebeli 
Schweiker 

Schwengel 
Shriver 


Williams, Pa. 
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Duncan Jonas Quillen 
Ala. Jones, Ala. Rarick 
Edwards, La. Jones, Mo. Rivers 
Everett Jones, N.C. Roberts 
Fisher Kornegay Rogers, Fla. 
Flynt Kuykendall Satterfield 
Fountain drum Scott 
Fuqua Lennon Selden 
Galifianakis Long, La. Sikes 
Gardner McMillan Smith, Okla. 
Gathings Mahon Snyder 
Gettys Marsh Stuckey 
Gross Mills Taylor 
Gurney Montgomery Teague, Tex 
Haley Nichols Thompson, Ga. 
Hall Utt 
Hammer- Patman Waggonner 
schmidt Poage Wampler 
Poff Whitener 
Henderson Pool Whitten 
Herlong Price, Tex. Williams, Miss. 
Jarman Pryor illis 
NOT VOTING—59 
Adair Hansen, Wash. O'Neal, Ga. 
Baring Hathaway O'Neill, Mass. 
Barrett Hébert Pepper 
Berry Hungate Purcell 
Brock Karth Reifel 
Burton, Utah King, Calif. Reinecke 
Clawson,Del Kyl euss 
Cle Lukens Rostenkowskl 
Collier McClure ni 
Conable McDade St Germain 
Dent Martin St. Onge 
Diggs Meeds Shipley 
Dingell Miller, Calif, Smith, N.Y. 
Monagan Staggers 
Flood Moore Stephens 
Friedel Moorhead Tuck 
Grover Morgan Tunney 
Gude oss Watson 
Hagan Murphy, N.Y. Wilson, 
Hansen, Idaho O’Konski Charles H. 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts and Mr. St. 
Onge for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. King of California and Mr. Dent for, 
with Mr. O’Neal of Georgia against. 

Mr. Barrett and Mr. Miller of California 
for, with Mr. Tuck against. 

Mr. Feighan and Mr. Murphy of New York 
for, with Mr. Hagan against. 

Mr. Moore and Mr. Conable for, with Mr. 
Watson against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Hungate with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Monagan with Mr. Grover. 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Reinecke. 
Mr. Karth with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. Del Clawson. 

Mr. Reuss with Mr. Burton of Utah, 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Cleveland. 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. McDade. 

Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Smith of New York. 
Mr. Flood with Mr. Brock. 

Mr. Hathaway with Mr. Sandman. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Moss with Mr. Reifel. 

Mr. Staggers with Mr. O’Konskl, 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Meeds. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Lukens. 

Mr. Tunney with Mr. McClory. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Kyl. 

Mr. Stephens with Mrs. Hansen of Wash- 


ington. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
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Members may have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


IMPROVEMENT IN BENEFITS AND 
FINANCIAL STRUCTURE OF FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES’ INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
11089) to amend title 5, United States 
Code, to provide additional group life in- 
surance and accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance for Federal em- 
ployees, and to strengthen the financial 
condition of the employees’ life insur- 
ance fund. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 11089 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 8704(a) of title 5, United States Code, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) An employee eligible for insurance is 
entitled to be insured for an amount of 
group life insurance plus an equal amount 
of group accidental death and dismember- 
ment insurance, in accordance with the fol- 
lowing schedule; which schedule shall be 
automatically extended correspondingly 
whenever the rate of annual pay assigned by 
section 5313 of this title to positions of level 
II of the Executive Schedule is increased: 


“If annual pay is— The amount of 
The amount of 8 
_ group life tal death and 
insurance is— | dismember- 
Greater | Butnotgreater ment insur- 
than— than— ance is— 
0 $750 $1, 000 $1, 000 
$750 1, 500 2,000 2.000 
1.500 2.250 3,000 3,000 
2,250 3,000 4. 000 4,000 
3, 000 3,750 5, 000 5, 000 
3.750 4,500 6, 000 6, 000 
4,500 5.250 7,000 7,000 
5, 250 6, 000 8, 000 000 
6, 000 6,750 9, 000 9, 000 
6, 750 7.500 10, 000 10,000 
7,500 8.250 11.000 11.000 
8.250 9,000 12. 000 12, 000 
9, 000 9, 750 13,000 13, 000 
9,750 10, 500 14, 000 14, 000 
10, 500 11,250 15, 000 15, 000 
11, 250 12, 000 16, 000 16, 000 
12, 000 12.750 17. 000 17,000 
12,750 13,500 18,000 18, 000 
3, 500 14,250 19, 000 19, 000 
14, 250 15, 000 20, 000 20, 000 
5, 000 15,750 21,000 21.000 
15, 750 16, 500 22, 000 22,000 
, 500 17,250 23, 000 23, 000 
17, 250 18, 000 24,000 24,000 
8, 000 18,750 25, 000 25, 000 
18, 750 19, 500 26, 000 26, 000 
19, 500 20, 250 27, 000 27,000 
20, 250 21, 000 28, 000 28, 000 
21, 000 21,750 29, 000 29, 000 
21, 750 22, 500 30, 000 30, 000 
„500 23.250 31, 000 31, 000 
23.250 24, 000 32, 000 32, 000 
„000 24.750 33, 000 33, 000 
24, 750 25, 500 34, 000 34, 000 
, 500 26, 250 35, 000 35, 000 
26, 250 27,000 36, 000 36, 000 
„000 27.750 37,000 37, 000 
27,750 28, 500 38, 000 38, 000 
„500 29, 250 39, 000 39, 000 
29, 250 40, 000 40, 000“. 


(b) Section 8707 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“§ 8707. Employee deductions; withholding 
“During each period in which an employee 
is insured under a policy of insurance pur- 
chased by the Civil Service Commission un- 
der section 8709 of this title, there shall be 
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withheld from the pay of the employee his 
share of the cost of his group life insurance 
and accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance. The amount withheld shall be at 
the rate, adjusted to the nearest half cent, 
of 60 per centum of the level cost of each 
$1,000 of insurance, as determined by the 
Commission. The amount withheld from an 
employee paid on other than a biweekly basis 
is determined at a proportional rule adjusted 
to the nearest half cent.”. 

(c) Section 8708(a) of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) For each period in which an employee 
is insured under a policy of insurance pur- 
chased by the Civil Service Commission un- 
der section 8709 of this title, a sum equal 
to two-thirds the amount which is withheld 
from the pay of the employee under section 
8707 of this title shall be contributed from 
the appropriation or fund which is used to 


Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on the first day of the first 
pay period which begins on or after the 
sixtieth day following the date of enactment 
of this Act, but shall have no effect in the 
case of any employee who died, was finally 
separated, or retired before such date of en- 
actment. In the case of an employee who dies 
or retires during the period beginning on the 
date of enactment of this Act and ending 
immediately before the effective date of such 
amendments, the amount of insurance shall 
be determined as if such amendments were 
in effect during such period. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dutsx1] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 11089 provides a 
long-overdue modernization of the Gov- 
ernment employees’ life insurance pro- 
gram. The program was established by 
Public Law 598 of the 83d Congress, ap- 
proved August 17, 1954. There has been 
no substantial change in the program 
for nearly 13 years. 

H.R. 11089 makes three major 
changes. It replaces the outdated $20,000 
maximum of insurance, set in 1954, with 
a $40,000 maximum. It grants every em- 
ployee insurance equal to 143 times his 
annual salary carried to the next higher 
thousand dollars. And it provides for 
financing the full level cost of the pro- 
gram, with premiums shared by em- 
ployees and the Government on a 60-40 
basis. Presently, employees pay two- 
thirds, and the Government pays one- 
third of fixed-rate contributions which 
fall about 8 cents per thousand dollars 
3 short of covering the full level 
cost. 

Mr. Speaker, our Subcommittee on 
Retirement Insurance, and Health Ben- 
efits—and particularly the subcommit- 
tee chairman, the distinguished gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS]— 
are to be highly commended for their 
fine work in developing this excellent 
bill and bringing it before the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS]. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
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11089, the bill under consideration, serves 
two vital purposes by incorporating im- 
portant changes in the Federal em- 
ployees’ group life insurance program. 
First, it provides improvement in the in- 
surance protection of all Federal em- 
ployees by increasing present coverage at 
least 3344 percent. Second, it not only 
provides for full funding of the proposed 
benefits by the employees and the Gov- 
ernment, but for sharing the full costs 
of the presently underfinanced program 
as well. 

The Government life insurance pro- 
gram is one upon which 2½ million Fed- 
eral employees and several more millions 
of their family members depend heavily 
for the major part of their total insur- 
ance protection. The number and scope 
of bills that have been introduced on the 
subject demonstrate the keen interest of 
Members of Congress in the progress of 
the program’s 13-year history. In fact, 
both the House and Senate last year 
demonstrated their concern for the in- 
adequacies existing, and deficiencies be- 
ing incurred, in the program by unani- 
mously adopting a measure which pro- 
vided greater benefits, at a higher price 
tag, than the proposal recommended by 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service today. H.R. 6926 of the 89th Con- 
gress, passed by the Congress without a 
dissenting vote, differed from H.R. 11089 
by providing an additional $2,000 of in- 
surance not subject to reduction after 
retirement. 

Most of us recall, I am sure, that the 
President attributed his disapproval of 
that bill to the inflationary dangers then 
present in the economy, and the high 
costs entailed to both the employees and 
the Government. The total cost of the 
vetoed bill would have come to about 
$196 million, $105 million of which would 
have been paid by employees, and $91 
million of which would have involved ad- 
ditional Government expenditures to the 
program. 

To overcome these objections, the 
committee has agreed to a modification 
that reduces the total annual cost by 
almost $90 million, while providing a 
progressive and attractive plan and fully 
financing all present and proposed costs. 
Since enactment in 1954 of an insurance 
program for Federal employees on a 
cost-sharing basis, coverage equal to the 
next higher thousand dollars approxi- 
mating an employee’s annual salary has 
been provided. Maximum coverage 
geared to the top salary leveis existing 
in 1954 has been limited to $20,000. The 
maximum premium authorized upon en- 
actment has been consistently charged— 
25 cents biweekly to the employees and 
12% cents to the Government, totaling 
37% cents for each thousand dollars of 
coverage. 

Free insurance coverage is available to 
retiring employees under certain con- 
ditions. Such coverage reduces, however, 
by 2 percent per month beginning upon 
retirement or at age 65, whichever oc- 
curs later. Minimum protection equal to 
25 percent of the original face value is 
reached 38 months after the postretire- 
ment reduction begins. 

The maximum 37% cents biweekly 
premium authorized by law has been 
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charged since the program’s creation. 
Although such premium had been con- 
templated to be sufficient to pay the level 
costs of the benefits, several relatively 
minor amendments to the law, without 
any increase in premiums, have increased 
the program’s costs. These amendments 
encompassed lowering the requirements 
for free coverage after retirement from 
15 years to 12 years; the crediting of mili- 
tary service toward such service require- 
ments and a change whereby active em- 
ployees over age 65 continue to be cov- 
ered by the full face value of their poli- 
cies. The rise in actuarial determinations 
that the level costs currently require a 
total premium of at least 45% cents 
rather than 37½ cents, is attributable, 
principally, to these past liberalizations. 

Evidence developed by the commit- 
tee during public hearings in the 89th 
Congress, and again in the 90th Con- 
gress, indicates that insurance programs 
offered workers by employers in the pri- 
vate sector have progressed far beyond 
the Federal program, which has been 
largely unchanged since its inception. It 
is shown that the cost-sharing for life in- 
surance programs in private industry has 
improved markedly, some industries pay- 
ing all of the premiums and most sharing 
at least one-half. 

While H.R. 11089 does not go as far as 
some measures would contemplate, nor 
to the extent employees and their repre- 
sentative organizations have urged, it is 
the unanimous judgment of the commit- 
tee that a reasonable increase in life in- 
surance coverage is highly desirable and 
prudently wise. The bill under considera- 
tion accomplishes a dual objective by ex- 
tending greater protection for lower paid 
employees who can least afford to provide 
adequate insurance entirely at their own 
expense, and by furnishing appropriate 
coverage for higher level employees 
where recruitment and retention in Gov- 
ernment service are most essential. It 
further modernizes the program by up- 
dating its maximum coverage which, in 
the opinion of the committee and the 
administration, is totally unrealistic in 
relation to current salary levels. 

Although there is considerable senti- 
ment to require equal sharing of pre- 
mium costs, comparable to the minimal 
practice in private enterprise today, it 
is the consensus of the committee that 
the program’s cost-sharing ratio be mod- 
ernized from a 2-to-1 basis to a 3-to-2 
basis—the employees’ share to be in- 
creased from 25 cents to 27% cents, and 
the Government’s share to be increased 
from 124% cents to 18% cents per thou- 
sand. I wish to point up the fact that 
the employees will continue to pay the 
major portion—60 percent—of the total 
insurance premium. The bill removes the 
present statutory limitation of 25 cents 
per thousand and authorizes the Civil 
Service Commission to adjust premium 
rates in the event future actuarial deter- 
minations indicate increases as necessary 
i 3 cover the level costs of the bene- 

Failure to provide for payment of 
premiums to cover the level costs of the 
benefits has resulted in annual deficien- 
cies of $40 million. Experience has evi- 
denced that failure of the Government 
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to assure adequate financing of trust 
funds similar to the employees’ life in- 
surance fund inevitably leads to serious 
trouble. I have only to invite your atten- 
tion to the fact that the history of the 
Government’s contributions to the civil 
service retirement fund, has been one 
of “too little and too late.” That kind of 
history, which presently causes a serious 
threat to its financial integrity, must not 
be repeated in the employees’ life in- 
surance program. The bill fulfills the 
present and future financial needs of this 
program. 

H.R. 11089 will accomplish these objec- 
tives: 

First, it fills, to a reasonable degree, 
the inadequacies of protection by in- 
creasing each employee’s coverage by at 
least 33 ½ percent; 

Second, it extends such coverage to 
persons earning up to $30,000 and pro- 
vides for automatic adjustment of the 
insurance schedule at such time as upper 
level salary schedules might be further 
extended; 

Third, it overcomes the program’s 
financial deficiencies by requiring full 
funding of the level costs of the benefits 
by a revised cost-sharing ratio. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the consensus of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice that H.R. 11089 offers answers to the 
objectives of a progressive program that 
is meaningful and essential to its finan- 
cial needs, and one which serves the best 
interests of both the employees and the 
Government. Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
Members of this body to wholeheartedly 
support the bill H.R. 11089, as it is unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DANIELS. I shall be happy to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Montana. 

Mr. OLSEN. For a Member of Con- 
gress with reference to the reductions, it 
is 2 percent per month until it reaches 
25 percent? 

Mr. DANIELS. Not only for a Member 
of Congress, but for all Federal em- 
ployees. 

The bill under consideration provides 
for reductions after the age of 65 or re- 
tirement, whichever occurs later. The 
policy reduces at the rate of 2 percent 
per month, and 38 months later the 
policy will have reduced by 75 percent 
of the principal sum, leaving a balance 
of 25 percent of insurance in force. 

Under the existing insurance program 
Members are entitled to $20,000 of life 
insurance. After retirement, it would re- 
duce to a basic level of $5,000. Under the 
proposed bill each Member would have 
no less than $10,000. 

Mr. OLSEN. And, Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, with respect 
to other employees, what is the improve- 
ment proposed? 

Mr. DANIELS. What is the improve- 
ment with reference to other employees? 

Mr. OLSEN. Yes. Is it the same 25 per- 
cent of the total? 

Mr. DANIELS, The same formula ap- 
plies to all Federal employees. The policy 
would reduce at the rate of 2 percent a 
month for the period of 38 months, to 
25 percent of the principal sum. 
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Mr. OLSEN. Twenty-five percent; yes. 

Mr. DANIELS. Yes, leaving a balance 
of 25 percent of the principal sum. 

Mr. OLSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Nix] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to rise in support of H.R. 11089, a bill 
amending the benefits and financing 
structure of the group life insurance 
plan available to the employees of the 
United States, which has been reported 
to the House unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on Post Offce and Civil Service 
and its Subcommittee on Retirement, In- 
surance, and Health Benefits and co- 
sponsored by 20 of its Members. 

The present program insures each em- 
ployee in an amount equal to the highest 
thousand dollars exceeding his annual 
salary, up to a maximum of $20,000. The 
employee pays $6.50 for each thousand 
dollars of coverage per year, or two- 
thirds of the cost. The employing agency 
contributes $3.25 each year per thousand, 
or one-third of the cost. 

After retirement on disability or on 
an immediate annuity upon completion 
of at least 12 years’ service, the insurance 
is provided on a cost-free depreciating 
basis, the value of the policy eventually 
declining to 25 percent of its original face 
value. Accordingly, an employee whose 
salary is $7,200 is insured for an amount 
of $8,000, which subsequently depreciates 
to $2,000 after retirement. 

H.R. 11089 proposes increasing such 
an employee’s coverage, predicated upon 
each $750 or part thereof of salary, to 
$10,000. The minimum amount of post- 
retirement coverage would be accord- 
ingly increased to $2,500. The employee 
would continue to pay the major share 
of the premium, approximately $7.15 for 
each thousand dollars of coverage each 
vse and the Government approximately 

4.72. 

Testimony presented to the subcom- 
mittee, during its hearings on H.R. 464, 
recommended modifying the postretire- 
ment reduction from 2 percent to 1 per- 
cent each month, and revising the maxi- 
mum amount of depreciation from 75 
percent to 50 percent of full value. Sev- 
eral organizations urged the inclusion of 
previously retired employees, with par- 
ticular respect to extending to them the 
irreducible $2,000 additional unit of cov- 
erage contemplated in the introduced 
bill. 

Being cognizant of the needs of the 
Government’s faithful retirees and their 
survivors, the committee gave thorough 
and sympathetic consideration to such 
proposals. Providing active employees 
with $2,000 of unredueing coverage 
would have entailed a Government cost 
of $35 million annually, and was deleted 
from the pending measure to enhance 
the prospect of final approval. To extend 
the deleted provision to 400,000 deserv- 
ing annuitants would have entailed an 
additional Government cost of $800 mil- 
lion. The budgetary realities of today 
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simply precluded the committee from 
incorporating such a proposal in H.R. 
11089. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill under considera- 
tion does not go as far as some propo- 
nents would desire. However, it is a rea- 
sonable measure, one which is financially 
sound, and a definite step toward a pro- 
gressively ideal life insurance program. 
I urge its wholehearted adoption. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Virginia 
LMr. Scott]. 

Mr. SCOTT. I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding to me. Let me say, Mr. 
Speaker, that my name does not appear 
as a cosponsor of this bill, even though 
I do support it, and I was given that op- 
portunity, but I did not cosponsor the 
bill because I have some reservations 
about two of the provisions of the bill. 

One is the ratio by which the cost is 
divided by the Government and the em- 
ployees. I would prefer to see a 50-50 
sharing basis. I would also prefer to see 
a $30,000 maximum on the amount of 
insurance rather than the $40,000. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this is a good bill 
and I urge that it be adopted by the 
House. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, back in the year 1954 I 
sponsored and floor managed the legisla- 
tion under which this life insurance pro- 
gram came into being. The law has been 
very slightly changed since that time 
and it is now obviously quite out of date 
because of inflation, because of changes 
in the salary structure, and the like. 

This bill, as reported by the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
does correct many of the inadequate 
features of the system and by providing 
a new method for funding it, it is our 
confident prediction that the program 
will be self-sustaining—and that it will 
be a very wholesome thing. 

Second, we believe that increasing the 
maximum amount of insurance avail- 
able to $40,000 is in keeping with the 
increased salaries that are paid not only 
in the Congress but to many of those 
in the executive branch. 

This bill which really could be titled 
a bill for the relief and security of widows 
and children is a very wholesome bill, 
and I hope it passes unanimously as it 
did in the committee. I hope that be- 
cause we have retailored it to meet the 
President's objection to the bill that 
passed last year that the President will 
see fit to sign it into law and that we 
will have for our employees a life insur- 
ance program that is more modern and 
up to date and more in keeping with 
practices in private industry. 

I recognize that this bill does not do 
everything that some of us would like 
to see done in this program, but those 
features, if they ever are enacted into 
law, will have to wait for another amend- 
ment. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I again urge that we 
pass this bill and move it along to the 
day when it will be the law and all of 
our employees will be enjoying its many 
benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
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minutes to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. OLSEN]. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of the bill, H.R. 11089, which I am 
privileged to cosponsor. 

I want to commend the chairman of 
the full committee, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Duusx1] as well as the 
chairman of our subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. DANIELS] 
on what has been an excellent job of in- 
vestigation and negotiation on the sub- 
ject of what can be done economically 
and without great expense to the tax- 
payers in the way of improving the life 
insurance of Federal employees. 

Like our friend, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Scorr] I think we could 
have had or should have had a greater 
participation on the part of the em- 
ployer, but it just would be too expensive 
at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
11089, which I am privileged to co- 
sponsor, a bill providing needed improve- 
ments in the life insurance program of 
the Federal work force, while strength- 
ening the financial condition of the em- 
ployees’ life insurance fund. 

I wish, first of all, to commend the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Retirement, In- 
surance, and Health Benefits, for his 
diligence and dedication in seeking to 
obtain advances in the field of employee 
benefits and for his continuous concern 
for the financial soundness of this pro- 
gram that is of such vital importance to 
all Federal workers and their families. 
I commend the committee’s acting 
unanimously and responsibly in bringing 
before the House a measure that keeps 
faith with our employees, and one which 
I feel is in the interest of the United 
States. 

Since enactment of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 
1954, this program has consistently fur- 
nished coverage equal to the employee’s 
annual salary, plus an equal amount of 
accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance. It has consistently limited 
coverage, anachronistically, to the max- 
imum salary ceilings in effect 13 years 
ago. It has been equally consistent in 
failing to authorize premiums sufficient 
to cover the full costs of the benefits 
payable—a failure which incurs an an- 
nual deficit in the insurance fund of 
$40 million. 

During the 13-year history of the 
program, the premium sharing of life 
insurance programs in the private 
economy has progressed significantly. 
Reliable Government surveys disclose 
that many industries provide its work 
force cost-free life insurance protection, 
while the vast majority pay at least one- 
half the premiums. The subcommittee, 
during its public hearings on the subject, 
developed evidence that the insurance 
benefits offered to workers by model em- 
ployers in private enterprise have im- 
proved markedly, while no relative or 
significant advances have been made in 
the Federal program with respect to 
career employees since its inception. 

H.R. 11089 modernizes the program, to 
a reasonable extent, by providing one- 
third more insurance during an em- 
ployee’s service, and a slightly greater 
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death benefit payable after retirement. 
This is a small, but significant, step 
forward. 

While existing reserves have been 
adequate to pay the increasing costs of 
the coverage, the costs will eventually 
increase to the point that a substantial 
increase will be necessary to pay the 
premiums required to soundly finance 
the benefits. The committee proposes 
avoiding this eventuality by revising the 
cost-sharing from its present 2-to-1 
ratio to a 3-to-2 ratio, increasing the 
Government’s contribution from 33 per- 
cent to 40 percent of the total premium. 
Although it revises the employee’s share 
from 66 percent to 60 percent, still re- 
quiring the employee to pay the major 
portion of the cost, it does not attain the 
minimal ideal 50-50 sharing practice 
prevalent in the private sector. It is 
noteworthy that a provision is included 
authorizing the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to establish and revise, on a 60-40 
basis, the rate of contributions to meet 
the actual level costs of the program, 
when deemed necessary. 

I urge, Mr. Speaker, the unanimous 
adoption of H.R. 11089. 

Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to express my support for H.R. 11089. 
The increased insurance coverage pro- 
vided by this bill will be a great help to 
the families of Federal employees, espe- 
cially those with lower incomes. It is these 
employees who can least afford to buy in- 
surance privately or put back substantial 
savings for their families to live on in 
the event of their death. These improved 
benefits will help lift—at least partially— 
the burden of providing for a family at 
a time when increased living costs cause 
problems enough. 

It is also heartening that the cost- 
sharing of this insurance has been ad- 
justed from a 2-to-1 employee-Govern- 
ment ratio to a 3-to-2 ratio. While en- 
couraging, this, in my opinion, is still 
not as it should be. The Government 
should follow the lead set by many pri- 
vate industry insurance plans, in which 
the company assumes the entire cost of 
the insurance. While I consider the ad- 
justment made by this bill a good sign 
and a start in the direction of a better 
cost-sharing plan, I believe we should 
continue to work toward at least a 1-to-1 
ratio of cost sharing. 

In addition, I would like to have seen 
a provision covering rate of reduction 
of the value of this insurance. Presently, 
Mr. Speaker, the rate beginning at age 65 
or retirement is 2 percent per month to 
a floor of 25 percent of face value, a bill 
introduced by Congressman OLSEN, H.R. 
3380, would change this to a 1 percent 
per month rate of reduction to a floor of 
50 percent of face value. This measure 
is presently pending in our committee, 
but since it is so closely related, I would 
nee to express my support for it at this 

e. 

Mr. Speaker, we are all aware that a 
bill similar to H.R. 11089 was passed by 
the Congress last year only to be vetoed 
by the President. The grounds for this 
veto were that it would be an inflationary 
measure. It is my view that the veto did 
very little toward stemming the flow of 
inflation, but it did meke the families 
of Federal employees potentially greater 
victims ef inflation for another year. Now 
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we, the Congress, have the opportunity 
to correct that by passing this legislation. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
11089 is a bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide additional zroup 
life insurance and accidental death and 
dismemberment insurance for Federal 
employees and to strengthen the finan- 
cial condition of the employees’ life in- 
surance fund. Today this bill, favorably 
reported with amendment by the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, is 
scheduled for consideration by the House 
under suspension of the rules. 

H.R. 11089 would make several major 
changes in the financing and in the 
amount of benefits an individual is en- 
titled to receive. Specifically it would: 

(1) require the Government and employees 
to share the full cost of the insurance pro- 
gram by authorizing an increase in the em- 
ployee and agency contributory rates. 

(2) change the cost-sharing ratio by rais- 
ing the Government's contribution rate from 
3314% to 40% of the total premium, and 
by lowering the employee's rate from 6634% 
to 60% of the premium. 

(3) provide at least 33% more protection 
for employees at all salary levels. 


Essentially H.R. 11089 is identical in 
purpose to the provisions of H.R. 6926, 
89th Congress, with the exception of the 
elimination of one provision. This meas- 
ure passed both Houses, but was vetoed 
by the President statedly because of its 
cost. In an effort to reduce the price tag 
of the proposed legislation, the commit- 
tee deleted the most costly provision, 
that provision which provided an addi- 
tional unit of $2,000 insurance which 
would not reduce after retirement. By 
eliminating this provision the commit- 
tee was able to lower the cost to the Gov- 
ernment of the proposed legislation from 
$91 million to $56 million—a reduction 
of $35 million. 

The need to improve the financing of 
the existing program is urgent. Current 
benefits are presently underfinanced; a 
$40 million annual deficit is being in- 
curred. The present contributory rates 
set by the Federal Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act of 1954 are too low to cover 
the actual continuing cost of the insur- 
ance. They are too low primarily because 
minor progressive revisions since 1954 
have increased the program's costs with- 
out concurrently increasing the contrib- 
utory rates. By allowing the Commission 
to set rates at a level which would cover 
the actual cost of the benefits provided, 
the proposed legislation would put the 
program on a self-sustaining basis. 

The proposed liberalization of the 
amount of benefits to which an employee 
is entitled under the program is long 
overdue. Statistics compiled by the Sub- 
committee on Retirement, Insurance, 
and Health Benefits, during its public 
hearings on H.R. 464, show that insur- 
ance programs offered workers by em- 
ployers in private industry have im- 
proved markedly, while no significant 
amendments have been made in the Fed- 
eral program with respect to career em- 
ployees since the program's inception in 
1954. In addition to being a step toward 
comparability with the private sector, 
the proposed increase in coverage would 
give more protection and security to 
lower echelon employees who can least 
afford private insurance as well as help 
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to recruit and retain higher level em- 
ployees whose services are essential to 
administrative excellence. 

H.R. 11089, as proposed, would render 
the Federal Government’s Insurance 
Program for its employees more sound, 
more equitable, and more progressive. I 
ee urge each of you to support this 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of H.R. 11089, a bill 
which would provide needed improve- 
ment in the life insurance protection of 
Federal employees, 

I introduced a measure similar to the 
legislation we are now considering, ex- 
cept that my bill, H.R. 7849, would ex- 
tend to presently retired Federal em- 
Ployees the benefit of an additional 
$2,000 worth of life insurance which 
would not be subject to the monthly 
reduction provisions. Our Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, however, 
has deleted this provision—the costliest 
item—in order to report a measure 
which would be more receptive to the 
administration’s program. 

The deletion of the provision for 
$2,000 irreducible life insurance cover- 
age would reduce the cost of the bill now 
on the floor to $56 million. This is a sub- 
stantial reduction from the $91 mil- 
lion price tag of the 1966 bill which was 
vetoed by the President. H.R. 11089, 
therefore, pegs the cost of these needed 
life insurance improvements in the vi- 
cinity of the midpoint between the ad- 
ministration proposal which would cost 
$13.4 million and the $91 million which 
the 1966 bill would have cost the Gov- 
ernment. Because I feel strongly that the 
group life insurance program for our 
Federal employees ought to be im- 
mediately strengthened in order to have 
it compare favorably with insurance 
programs offered workers by employers 
in the private sector, I urge a favorable 
vote for H.R. 11089. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mar- 
sunaAGA). The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from New York that 
the House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill H.R. 11089. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 

assed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask that 
all Members may have 5 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks 
in the Recorp on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ACQUISITION OF CAREER STATUS 
BY CERTAIN TEMPORARY GOV- 
ERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
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1320) to provide for the acquisition of 
career status by certain temporary em- 
ployees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes, as amended. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
S. 1320 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) sub- 
chapter I of chapter 33 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting imme- 
diately after section 3304 the following new 
section: 

“$ 3304a. Competitive service; career appoint- 
ment after three years’ tempo- 
rary service 

“(a) Except as provided by subsection (b), 
and subject to subsection (c), of this section 
an individual serving in a position in the 
competitive service under an indefinite ap- 
pointment or a temporary appointment 
pending establishment of a register (other 
than an individual serving in GS-16, GS-17, 
or GS-18) acquires competitive status and is 
entitled to have his appointment converted 
to a career appointment, when— 

“(1) he completes, without a break in 
service of more than thirty days, a total of at 
least three years of service in such a posi- 
tion; 

“(2) he passes a suitable unassembled, 
noncompetitive examination; 

“(3) the appointing authority (A) recom- 
mends to the Civil Service Commission that 
the appointment be converted to a career 
appointment, and (B) certifies to the Com- 
mission that the work performance of the 
individual for the past twelve months has 
been satisfactory; and 

(4) he meets current Commission quali- 
fication requirements for the position, and is 
otherwise eligible for career appointment. 

“(b) An individual serving in a position in 
the competitive service in the postal fleld 
service under a temporary appointment with- 
out a definite time limitation (other than an 
individual serving in a postmaster or rural 
carrier position) acquires competitive status 
and is entitled to have his appointment con- 
certed to a career appointment, when— 

“(1) he completes, without a break in 
service of more than thirty days, at least 
three years of service in such a position dur- 
ing each of which he has been paid for at 
least seven hundred hours of work; 

“(2) he passes a suitable unassembled, 
noncompetitive examination; 

“(3) the appointing authority (A) recom- 
mends to the Civil Service Commission that 
the appointment be converted to a career 
appointment and (B) certifies to the Com- 
mission (i) that the work performance of 
the individual for the past twelve months 
has been satisfactory and (ii) that straight 
time hours as determined by the past twelve 
months’ experience of career substitutes on 
the rolls on the date of the certification will 
not be reduced solely because of the conver- 
sion; and 

“(4) he meets current Commission qualifi- 
cation requirements for the position, and is 
otherwise eligible for career appointment. 
Section 3302 of title 39 does not apply with 

respect to the operation of this sub- 
section. 

„(e) In computing years of service under 
subsections (a)(1) and (b)(1) of this sec- 
tion for an individual who leaves a position 
in the competitive service to enter the armed 
forces and is reemployed in such a position 
within one-hundred and twenty days after 
separation under honorable conditions, the 
period from the date he leaves his position 
to the date he is reemployed is included. 

“(d) The appointment of an individual 
who does not pass a suitable unassembled, 
noncompetitive examination under subsec- 
tion (a) (2) of this section, who is not rec- 
ommended for conversion to career appoint- 
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ment under subsection (a) (3) of this section, 

or who fails to qualify under subsection 

(a) (4) of this section, shall be terminated 

not later than ninety days after he has com- 

pleted the three-year period referred to in 
subsection (a) (1) of this section. 

“(e) The Commission may prescribe regu- 
lations necessary for the administration of 
this section.“. 

(b) The analysis of subchapter I of chap- 
ter 33 of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended by adding the following new item 
immediately below item 3304: 

“3304a. Competitive service; career appoint- 
ment after three years’ temporary 
service.“. 

Sec, 2. The first sentence of section 1310 (a) 
of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1952 
(65 Stat. 757), as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“The Civil Service Commission and the 
heads of the executive departments, agen- 
cies, and corporations shall make full use 
of their authority to require that initial ap- 
pointments to positions in and outside the 
competitive service shall be made on other 
than a permanent basis: Provided, That any 
position vacated by a permanent employee 
called to military service or transferred to 
a national defense agency shall not be filled 
except on a temporary or indefinite basis.”. 

Sec. 3. (a) This section and section 2 of 
this Act shall become effective on the date 
of enactment of this Act. 

(b) The first section of this Act shall 
become effective on the one hundred and 
twentieth day following the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. In the case of an individ- 
ual who, prior to such effective date, shall 
have completed the three-year period re- 
ferred to in section 3304a(d) of title 5, 
United States Code, as enacted by the first 
section of this Act, the date of such comple- 
tion shall be deemed to be such effective 
date. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield as 
much time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
HENDERSON]. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of S. 1320, as amended, to 
provide for the acquisition of career 
status for certain temporary employees 
of the Federal Government and for other 
purposes. 

S. 1320, as amended, which was unani- 
mously voted out of the House Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service on 
June 17, offers a timely solution to a 
personnel administrative problem in the 
Federal Government; namely, the ap- 
propriate appointment arrangements for 
employees who have served for an ex- 
tended period in a temporary status 
without prospects of regular status or 
benefits. 

The purposes of S. 1320, with the com- 
mittee amendments, are twofold: 

First, to make it possible for certain 
Federal employees, including employees 
in the postal field service, to acquire com- 
petitive status and to have their ap- 
pointments converted to career appoint- 
ments. 

Second, to remove the permanent stat- 
utory ceiling on the number of perma- 
nent Federal employees. 

Under existing civil service regulations, 
appointing officers in Federal agencies 
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can employ a person in a temporary 
capacity for a permanent position when 
a suitable civil service register of eligible 
candidates is not available. Such an em- 
ployee continues on the job until an ex- 
amination is held, a register established, 
and an appointment is made on a per- 
manent basis. Sometimes a special regis- 
ter cannot be justified in the immediate 
future. 

The Manpower and Civil Service Sub- 
committee in late 1966, working with the 
Civil Service Commission, developed 
data indicating that there were some 
19,000 Federal personnel working in per- 
manent positions but without career 
status through no fault of their own. 
When hired, the Government did not 
have registers covering these positions. 
Of the 19,000, the subcommittee found 
that some 8,000 had been working in the 
same jobs for 3 years or longer. In fact, 
over 4,200 had been working for 5 years 
or more without status. 

Federal Government personnel, work- 
ing as TAPERS, face the following per- 
sonnel administrative problems: 

First. No retirement privileges under 
the civil service retirement system; 

Second. They can be separated at any 
time by the employing authority; 

Third. No appeal rights under Civil 
Service Commission regulations; 

Fourth. In case of a reduction in force 
the only employees with lower retention 
credits are those serving in limited tem- 
porary appointments; 

Fifth. Limited promotional opportuni- 
ties within the agency; 

Sixth. They cannot transfer under the 
TAPER appointment to another job; and 

Seventh. They are not covered by the 
Universal Military Training and Service 
Act. 

The legislation before the House to- 
day will correct these personnel prob- 
lems. 

The first section of S. 1320, as amend- 
ed, will entitle employees, except those in 
the postal field service, who are serving 
in positions of the competitive service 
under a temporary appointment pending 
the establishment of a register, to ac- 
quire a career status. An employee's ap- 
pointment can be converted to a career 
appointment, when he meets all of the 
specified conditions. Individuals in super- 
grade positions are excluded. The condi- 
tions which must be met are: 

First. The employee completes a total 
of at least 3 years’ service in his position 
without a break in service of more than 
30 days; 

Second. He passes a suitable, unassem- 
bled, noncompetitive examination; 

Third. The appointing authority rec- 
ommends to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion the conversion of the appointment 
to a career appointment, and certifies to 
the Commission that the work perform- 
ance of the individual for the past 12 
months has been satisfactory; and 

Fourth. That he meets Commission 
qualification requirements for the posi- 
tion and is otherwise eligible for a career 
appointment. 

Subsection (b) of section 1 relates to 
an individual serving in a position in the 
competitive service in the postal field 
service working under a temporary ap- 
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pointment without a definite time limi- 
tation, and authorizes conversion of such 
temporary appointments to career ap- 
pointments for such individuals. The 
standards to be met are substantially the 
same, as I detailed above, except that the 
period of service must be at least 3 
years during each of which the employee 
has been paid for at least 700 hours of 
work and that the straight time hours of 
work of the other employees in that office 
will not be reduced solely because of the 
conversion. Postmasters and rural car- 
riers are excluded. 

Section 2 of the bill amends section 
1310(a) of the Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1952, commonly referred to as 
the Whitten amendment, to delete the 
reference to the numerical ceiling on 
permanent appointments. The remaining 
provisions of this section would not be 
affected. These include: restrictions on 
rapid promotions, overgrading of posi- 
tions and veterans’ rights. By lifting the 
personnel ceilings, we are recognizing the 
unprecedented growth that has taken 
place in our economy, in our population, 
and the services to be provided. 

The committee members have noted 
over the years that Federal employee 
ceiling restrictions have forced manage- 
ment officials in several agencies to re- 
sort to the use of either combat-trained 
military or contractor personnel to per- 
form work historically and successfully 
done by civil service employees. Many 
times the alternatives are more expen- 
sive. 

In recommending this change, the 
committee members do not consider the 
removal of the ceiling as a lack of in- 
terest on their part in controlling or 
limiting civilian employment but as a 
recognition of the need to consider the 
total labor costs to get the job done. 
Likewise, the Manpower and Civil Service 
Subcommittee plans to continue to re- 
view the changing employment patterns 
in the Federal Government in light of 
work to be performed and the promo- 
tional opportunities of the Government 
employees called to active military duty. 
If conditions again warrant a ceiling the 
subcommittee will initiate legislation to 
that end. 

It must be reiterated, the other provi- 
sions of the Whitten amendment— 
namely, restrictions on rapid promotions, 
overgrading of positions, and veterans’ 
rights—are not only maintained but are 
as necessary today as in 1952, 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation we have 
before us today has been strongly en- 
dorsed by administration spokesmen, in- 
cluding the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission and the Postmaster General, 
and by numerous employee group lead- 
ers—leaders representing both postal 
employees as well as employees in other 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana, one of my col- 
leagues on the committee. 

Mr. OLSEN. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of S. 1320 and also commend the 
gentleman from North Carolina in the 
well [Mr. HENDERSON] for the excellent 
job and for the exhaustive examination 
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into the many problems in this bill. I be- 
lieve it will make Federal service more 
attractive to people now employed by the 
Federal Government, and I hope it will 
continue to make the Federal service 
more attractive to them, and attract 
others to Federal service. I commend the 
gentleman very highly on the superb job. 
I cannot more highly endorse this bill. I 
hope the Members will vote for it unani- 
mously. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Montana for his support. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON, I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I should like to add my 
compliments to the gentleman from 
North Carolina, the chairman of this 
distinguished subcommittee, for the ac- 
tion has always taken in behalf of our 
valued Government employees, and es- 
pecially for the study he has made with 
regard to all matters pertaining to man- 
power in the civil service or the postal 
service, and its proper utilization, which 
is a direct responsibility of this Congress. 
As I understand the bill before us today, 
would it eliminate the competitive ex- 
amination feature in order to establish 
a register for all those who had had tem- 
porary employment for 3 years? 

Mr. HENDERSON. It would provide 
for an unassembled noncompetitive ex- 
amination, which is not the usual com- 
petitive examination. 

I would point out to the gentleman 
that the purpose of the competitive ex- 
amination is to determine whether or 
not an applicant can do a job, and if he 
is the most qualified applicant. 

As the distinguished Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission testified before 
our subcommittee, the best test is the 
fact that the man has been performing 
the job for the 3-year period, and satis- 
factorily. It must be certified by the 
agency that his work has been satisfac- 
tory for the last 12 months, before he 
can be considered for conversion. 

Mr. HALL. I understand the four stip- 
ulations. I believe they are valid. In fact, 
I had certain functions as a personnel 
Officer at a time during World War II 
when this would have been very desirable 
from the point of view of the executive 
department. 

Does the gentleman not feel that we 
are getting to the place we are allowing 
agencies and the administration and the 
executive branch in particular to make 
decisions which perhaps should be made 
by the Congress? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Except for one 
thing with regard to this particular area. 
We are insisting that the Civil Service 
Commission speed up its examining proc- 
ess. We have been assured that by the 
consolidation of examining boards over 
the Nation there should be a lesser need 
for temporary appointments in the first 
instance. 

I am sure the gentleman would agree 
that while there have been reasons for 
these TAPER appointments, that is not 
the best way to get the best employees 
in Federal service. 

Mr. HALL. I certainly do agree. I am 
not for increasing temporary appoint- 
ments. On the other hand, I hate to see, 
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as the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission said, just another one-time 
cleanup. 

Actually, what this amounts to is a 
channeling into permanent service of all 
of those who have served well, or whom 
someone certifies as having served well 
for a period of 3 years. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I could not agree 
with the gentleman more. 

I believe the very fact that the com- 
mittee is here today with this legislation 
demonstrates that we feel Congress 
should keep oversight in this area, rather 
than to have coverage by Executive or- 
der, as has been the case in the two most 
recent instances. 

If necessary, Congress ought to know 
why, and ought to investigate, as we 
have done in this case, and present the 
matter before the full Congress, as we 
do, for action today. 

Mr. HALL. Once the legislation is 
passed they will not have to come back 
2 Congress, unless we rescind this ac- 

on. 

Mr. HENDERSON. The gentleman is 
correct, But it is the clear intent of 
the subcommittee, in its report, that if 
the administration is not continued as 
we believe it should be, they will have to 
come back at least before our subcom- 
mittee, to assure us, and to give us the 
reasons why it has not been administered 
as we understand it should be. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the legislative 
record. 

Am I correctly advised that mainte- 
nance employees of all Federal buildings 
must be veterans now, by law? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I am not certain. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DULSKI. Examinations are limited 
to them. 

Mr. HALL. In other words, that is true 
for maintenance employees of all Fed- 
eral buildings, not just U.S. post offices? 
Paci DULSKI. For all Federal build- 

gs. 

Mr. HALL. The examinations and the 
establishment of a register are limited to 
veterans; is that correct? 

Mr. DULSKI. Yes. They have the pref- 
erence. 

Mr. HALL. Is it not true, with this 
preference, assuming they pass an exam- 
ination with 70 points, they will not only 
be given veterans’ preference, of 5 or 10 
percent, depending upon service-con- 
nected disability, but will be put at the 
head of the list? Is that correct? 

Mr. DULSKI. That is correct. 

Mr. HALL. Is it not also true they may 
draw their retirement benefits from the 
military at the same time they are earn- 
ing in this new capacity, after an ap- 
pointment from the register? 

Mr. DULSKI. Subject to the Dual 
Compensation Act. 

Mr. HALL. That is right, but the Dual 
Compensation Act excludes these people 
in particular. I can give you instance 
after instance where this is happening 
and where up to 3344 percent of the dis- 
abled veterans are off duty as new civil 
service appointees with preference given 
all the time. 

If the gentleman will yield further, my 
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question is this: I simply want to make 
a legislative record and point out to the 
distinguished committee that I wonder 
if we are not coming to the time and 
place where maintenance involves not 
only broom pushers and people who mop 
down and clean up in the Federal build- 
ings at the end of the day but also peo- 
ple who are involved in maintenance of 
machinery as we become more and more 
automated. They are maintenance em- 
ployees, but I wonder if we are not get- 
ting to the point where we should give 
serious consideration to this. I want to 
mention that as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services I am very 
keenly interested in veterans prefer- 
ences. I doubt very much if they should 
draw both retirement, which is tax free, 
for physical disability and their new civil 
service preferential appointment on full 
pay. I know if they will be off 15, 20, or 33 
percent of the time and they are not 
maintenance employees other than cus- 
todians, that we are coming to the time 
and the place where we should give seri- 
ous consideration in the subcommittee 
and in the full committee to their par- 
ticular utilization. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, be- 
fore I yield to the distinguished chair- 
man, there is a comment that I would 
like to make to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri in response. I want to say that we 
are fortunate the chairman of our full 
committee also serves on the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee. That is why I thought 
I would yield to him, because this is a 
matter which is within the jurisdiction 
of that committee. 

Specifically with regard to your com- 
ments on the Dual Compensation Act, I 
might point out to the gentleman that 
we have divergent views. A very distin- 
guished member of the Committee on 
Armed Services approached me the other 
day saying that the Dual Compensation 
Act should be liberalized so employees 
covered by the act could draw more of 
their retired military pay as well as the 
full pay benefits. This has been before 
our subcommittee. The Dual Compensa- 
tion Act was handled by the subcommit- 
tee. We recognize it is a problem, but at 
this time and as a part of this legisla- 
tion we are not prepared to take it up. 

Mr. HALL. Yes. I understand that, but 
I did want to get this before the com- 
mittee. I appreciate the gentleman’s 
Teassurance and am sure that we can 
disagree without being disagreeable. 
This does not eliminate the Whitten 
amendment? 

Mr. HENDERSON. You are absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished minority mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Mr. GROSS. I think that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. HALL] raised a 
very interesting point. I think this is 
something that the committee ought to 
go into. I am very much for the veterans’ 
preference, but I think here is a situa- 
tion which, as he says, is growing with 
regard to the matter of numbers of 
maintenance personnel involved. I think 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee ought to take a look at it from 
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the standpoint of personnel and the 
utilization of manpower in the Federal 
Government, It may be that jurisdiction 
belongs in the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee. I do not know. I do think that 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee ought to have a look at this 
situation. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I am very much 
appreciative of the gentleman's contribu- 
tion to this legislation. I think we could 
agree that the point the gentleman from 
Missouri made with regard to the in- 
creased level of maintenance people on 
the maintenance of postal equipment is 
a matter that our full committee or one 
of the subcommittees has gone into this 
year. All of these problems are often- 
times interrelated. 

But again, Mr. Speaker, I wish to urge 
the adoption of the Senate bill as 
amended. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would like to ask the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee the number of people that will be 
affected by this legislation and if he 
knows the length of time some of them 
have been in the Government service 
under temporary appointment. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Well, we know that 
in 1966, at the time we did the study 
with the Civil Service Commission, there 
were over 19,000. Of that group there are 
over 4,200 who have served over the 
3-year period and who are certified in 
this bill now pending before us today with 
respect to the length of service. There 
is a sizable number that have been in 
service over 10 or 12 years and, certainly, 
we feel that if they have performed in 
a temporary status satisfactorily to the 
Government that there is a point at 
which they should be entitled to a career 
status. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, I want to say 
that I am sure the distinguished chair- 
man shares my concern for the welfare 
of all Government employees. It is my 
further opinion that this is a situation 
which represents a matter that un- 
doubtedly needs correction and study. 

Mr. Speaker, I am wholeheartedly in 
favor of the proposal. 

Mr. HENDERSON. The distinguished 
gentleman, a member of our committee, 
obviously knows of the benefits provided 
hereunder for our various Federal em- 
ployees, but for the benefit of all the 
Members of the House, I would point out 
that our study revealed that these tem- 
poraries are scattered all over the United 
States, and the need for this legislation 
not only exists in the centers where they 
have such heavy Federal employment, 
but in other areas as well. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this time for the 
purpose of asking the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. HENDERSON] if the 
gentleman knows that the legislation in- 
cludes authority for these temporary em- 
ployees in the postal field service to ac- 
quire competitive career status, provided 
they meet the standards laid down under 
this legislation. 
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We discussed in the committee, how- 
ever, certain problems that may occur 
when these conversions take place. I 
think there are problems now, particu- 
larly in areas where we are faced with 
surplus career regular and substitute 
clerks in the mobile service because of 
the curtailment and discontinuation of 
railway postal units. I note that this 
problem was alluded to in our report. I 
wonder if the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. HENDERSON] could give us 
any information as to just what rights 
these employees have? Would the enact- 
ment of this legislation in any way take 
away their rights of finding jobs at post 
offices near their present homes? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. I 
shall be delighted to yield. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly shall answer the question pro- 
pounded by the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BROYHILL]. 
But, first, I would like to say that the 
contributions which the gentleman has 
made to the subcommittee’s deliberations 
this year, and particularly in the consid- 
eration of this legislation, have been most 
important. I wish to commend the gentle- 
man for his diligence and very fine 
assistance. 

Specifically, with reference to the gen- 
tleman’s interrogation in respect to post 
office employees, it was the interest of 
the gentleman from North Carolina who 
has yielded to me in this area that 
brought about specific language in the 
bill with respect to substitute clerks and 
how they might be affected. In that in- 
stance we were able to come up with 
language which we thought should be 
contained in the legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, in answer to the specific 
request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BROYHILL] with reference 
to the continuance of the mobile units 
and the shifting of those people back into 
the postal service, we were not so suc- 
cessful as reflected by the language as 
contained in the bill. However, on page 
6 of the report the gentleman will find 
that we included some very strong lan- 
guage to this effect: 

The committee has been assured by repre- 
sentatives of the Post Office Department that 
every effort will be exerted to protect the 
rights, and to give all possible assistance to 
the mobile clerks who are now facing reas- 
signment because of the discontinuance of 
the mobile units, 


And, Mr. Speaker, I might say in 
further answer to the inquiry of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Broy- 
HILL], I realize that there are a lot of 
these employees in the areas that the 
gentleman represents, and that with the 
two of us now serving on this subcom- 
mittee, it is my opinion that we should 
be able to do a good job in seeing that 
their rights are protected. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
from North Carolina for yielding. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 2 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of S. 
1320, as amended. This bill would pro- 
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vide much needed relief to many Federal 
employees who have been hired to work 
for the Federal Government, are doing 
a satisfactory or better job, and through 
no fault of their own they lack status 
and retirement benefits. 

From time to time in the past both 
Congress and the President have provid- 
ed relief for TAPER employees. During 
the 84th and 85th Congresses, legislation 
was enacted to provide conversion to ca- 
reer status for certain temporary em- 
ployees in the classified and postal serv- 
ices. 

Recent Executive orders have also been 
issued to provide career status. In Octo- 
ber 1964, certain employees in the postal 
field service were given career appoint- 
ments. Then in March 1965, an Executive 
order permitted certain Treasury em- 
ployees to be given career appointments. 

As the members of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee have stated em- 
phatically in our report on this bill, we 
do not regard this proposed legislation 
as a means of abating the competitive 
processes of the civil service system. In 
the words of the Chairman of the US. 
Civil Service Commission, this legisla- 
tion provides another one-time clean- 
up.” 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly support the 
bill before us today, S. 1320, as amended. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina, I 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of S. 1320, as amended. 

This bill corrects an inequity for Fed- 
eral Government employees who have 
been hired by the Government for per- 
manent jobs and who are doing satisfac- 
tory work. 

Under existing civil service regula- 
tions, Federal agencies can employ per- 
sons in a temporary capacity for perma- 
nent-type jobs when suitable civil service 
registers of eligible candidates are not 
available. These employees continue on 
the job until examinations are held, reg- 
isters are established, and appointments 
are made on a permanent basis. These 
Government workers are what we call 
TAPER appointments—temporary ap- 
pointments pending establishment of a 
register. They have been hired to fill 
needs but have not acquired career sta- 
tus simply because the Civil Service Com- 
mission has not conducted appropriate 
examinations. 

It is my understanding, after hearing 
testimony from the Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, that many of 
these appointments are in occupations 
where there is relatively little employ- 
ment and the Commissioners felt it eco- 
nomically unwise to conduct examina- 
tions for so limited a number of job 
vacancies. 

The bill before us today lays down 
specific criteria for these TAPER em- 
ployees to meet. If they can meet them, 
then career status is possible. The cri- 
teria include: three years in a position 
in the competitive service; passing a suit- 
able, unassembled, noncompetitive ex- 
amination; meeting Civil Service Com- 
mission qualification requirements; and 
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management’s certification of a satisfac- 
tory performance on the job. 

In public hearings on this proposed 
legislation, the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission assured the mem- 
bers of the committee that the Commis- 
sion had no intention of relaxing its 
standards in the Government’s competi- 
tive examination program. The Commis- 
sion has wisely adopted suggestions made 
some 2 years ago by my able colleague 
from North Carolina and chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Manpower and 
Civil Service, Hon. Davin HENDERSON, 
whereby the examining and recruiting 
procedures of the Commission are being 
revised and, in turn, placed under tighter 
control by the Commission. John Macy, 
Chairman of the Commission, has as- 
sured the subcommittee that these re- 
forms will reduce the number of TAPER 
appointments in the future and also will 
provide a more suitable service to the 
public. 

The bill before us today reflects, to a 
marked degree, the work of our Man- 
power and Civil Service Subcommittee. 
We are continually reviewing the man- 
power and civil service policies and op- 
erating techniques of the departments 
and agencies. I feel certain that the 
Chairman is going to continue an active 
review of personnel policies and practices 
in the Federal Government and will take 
appropriate action. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Just to establish a legislative record, is 
the bill under consideration under sus- 
pension of the rules, S. 1320, identical 
with the bill, H.R. 8495, on which hear- 
ings were held by the same subcommit- 
tee? 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
This is the bill, as amended in committee. 
The amendments have been pointed out. 

Mr. HALL. In other words, the bill 
under consideration as amended in com- 
mittee, would be generally the same as 
the bill on which the hearings were held? 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
That is correct. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina, 
Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. FINDLEY 
was granted permission to speak out of 
order.) 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, years ago 
a Congressman listened to President 
Theodore Roosevelt deliver an inspira- 
tional speech filled with moral injunc- 
tion. After it was over he observed dryly 
to a friend: 

The thing I admire most about Teddy 


Roosevelt is his original discovery of the Ten 
Commandments, 


I was reminded of this when I heard 
what our colleague, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Resnick], had to say 
about the Farm Bureau and its insurance 
companies. One would think he had made 
an original discovery. 

No doubt about it. Farm Bureau is in 
the insurance business in a big way. 
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Now that the gentleman from New 
York has acquired this knowledge, he 
should not stop there. A little knowledge, 
it is said, is a dangerous thing, and our 
colleague should go all the way, and get 
all the facts he can about not only Farm 
Bureau, but the other major farm orga- 
nizations as well. They should be invited 
to supply membership figures, sources 
of income, financial statement, summary 
of activities, and also full information on 
affiliated activities. Three of the major 
organizations—Farm Bureau, Farmers 
Union, and the Grange—have their in- 
surance companies. At one point at least, 
Farmers Union did rather extensive con- 
tract work for the Federal Government 
under the poverty program. It may still 
be so involved. 

The gentleman from New York could 
provide a useful service in acquainting 
the public with all facets of farm orga- 
nizations, and it may be that some 
changes are desirable. I would not at- 
tempt to prejudge the situation, and I 
would hope that all farm organizations 
will welcome scrutiny and improvements. 

Several years ago, I recall, Farm Bu- 
reau successfully led a legislative effort 
which resulted in deferred dividends of 
cooperatives being subjected to taxation. 
I have always felt that cooperatives 
should bear their fair share of the Fed- 
eral tax load, and frankly I have yet to 
find a Farm Bureau leader who argued 
against the point. Maybe additional 
changes are in order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say this not 
only to my colleague from Illinois, but 
to all of my colleagues in this House: 
that I read with some concern the words 
of my distinguished colleague from New 
York with respect to Charles Shuman, 
the president of the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, who lives in Moultrie County in 
my district. I would like to say for the 
Record that I know of no person whose 
own personal integrity is thought more 
highly of in my entire congressional dis- 
trict than Charles Shuman. 

Charles Shuman is a farmer. He lives 
on a farm, in Moultrie County, Il. His 
family was one of the earliest of our set- 
tlers, going back into the 1830's. In 
Moultrie County the Shuman family it- 
self is very widespread, and they are all 
equally as well thought of as Mr. Shuman. 
He is widely known in his field, and one 
of the most distinguished men in the 
field of agriculture in the entire United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope my colleague from 
New York will also take note of the fact 
that Charles Shuman has been a 
registered Democrat in Moultrie County, 
as are most of his family, and I believe 
his family for more than 100 years have 
been connected with the Democrat 
Party. 

So there is nothing partisan about this 
at all. I do want to make clear the entire 
record that this man has made. His 
reputation is excellent. I know of no per- 
son in my congressional district who is 
more highly thought of than Charlie 
Shuman. He made a great record as 
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president of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, which is the largest farm 
bureau in all of the 50 States. On that 
record alone, he was made president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
As Charlie Shuman knows, he and I have 
not always agreed, and I am sure that 
my distinguished colleague now ad- 
dressing us from the well of the House 
has not always agreed with Mr. Shuman, 
but this has never in any way detracted 
from my regard for the sincerity and the 
conviction of Charlie Shuman as a man 
and as a person in agriculture who is 
trying to do the best job, as he under- 
stands it, for agriculture. I am happy to 
say to my colleagues in this House that 
Charlie Shuman personally is one of the 
finest men I know. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I appreci- 
ate the fine contribution made by my 
colleague, the gentleman from Illinois. 

Although I do not pretend to have all 
the facts about farm organizations—or 
all the facts about Farm Bureau, for 
that matter—I have had the opportunity 
over a period of 20 years—first as a 
newspaperman, then as a Congress- 
man—to observe firsthand the local, 
State, and national leadership provided 
by Farm Bureau. 

Illinois has the largest Farm Bureau 
organization in the Nation and, I be- 
lieve, always has had this distinction. 
For years an Ilinoisan, Charles Shuman, 
has served with distinction as presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. He moved to that position from 
the presidency of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association—Farm Bureau—a po- 
sition which has been occupied with 
equal distinction for years by William 
Kuhfuss. 

During my years as a newspaperman 
I came to know personally many of the 
county directors of Farm Bureau and 
members of their organization staff. As 
Congressman and for 6 years as Mi- 
nois’ only Congressman on the House 
Agriculture Committee, I came to know 
personally the professional staff of both 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
and the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
as well as the AFBF staff which does leg- 
islative work on the Hill. 

In all those years I have never known 
a Farm Bureau leader or employee who 
was anything but honest, straightfor- 
ward, and high type in every respect. 
Never once have I been misled or given 
misinformation by anyone connected 
with Farm Bureau. In my book Farm 
Bureau is a synonym for integrity. 

Although more often than not I have 
admired and supported the legislative 
positions of Farm Bureau, there have 
been occasions when I have been op- 
posed. But regardless of whether I sup- 
ported or opposed their recommenda- 
tions, I never once had reason to ques- 
tion the integrity of the organization or 
the people in it. 

And I shudder to think what would 
have happened to freedom on the Amer- 
ican farm during those tumultuous years, 
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1961-63, had it not been for the effec- 
tive leadership of Farm Bureau—lead- 
ership which was brought to bear in op- 
position to straitjacket legislation and 
in behalf of freedom to plant. 

I make no claim that Farm Bureau is 
perfect—and it may well be that some 
changes should be made in the coopera- 
tive affiliations of all farm organiza- 
tions—but I cannot sit quietly and hear 
the gentleman from New York voice 
charges of fraud and confidence game 
against Farm Bureau without rising to 
state my personal respect and admira- 
tion for the men who make up Farm 
Bureau. The ones I know are all fine, 
decent Americans, and I am confident 
the insinuations against them will soon 
evaporate in the political heat our col- 
league has generated. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that the gentleman has taken 
this time to make the statement he is 
now making on the floor of the House 
with respect to the American Farm Bu- 
reau. I am also very pleased to hear the 
words of our colleague, the gentleman 
from Ilinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

I heartily endorse what my colleagues 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY and Mr. 
SPRINGER] have said about the Farm Bu- 
reau and its president, Charlie Shuman. 
We may seem to be here defending an 
organization and its president when, in 
fact, neither needs any defense. The con- 
structive contribution the American 
Farm Bureau and its president have 
made to agriculture and to our national 
welfare generally belies the charges that 
have been made. 

Without question, the Farm Bureau is 
the most outstanding farmers’ organiza- 
tion in the country. And, without ques- 
tion, Charlie Shuman is a man of un- 
impeachable character. I might add that 
I have known him for many years, and 
I am well acquainted with other officers 
in the organization. In no one organiza- 
tion will be found men more dedicated to 
the cause of the farmer, to the advance- 
ment of agriculture, and to our country’s 
well-being. 

I have not always agreed with all that 
the Farm Bureau has advocated. But I 
have always known that what they have 
proposed represented their best judg- 
ment as to what is best for the farmers 
themselves and agriculture generally. 

I am pleased that the facts have been 
set straight here this afternoon. What 
we are saying here is no more than what 
the American farmers and everyone who 
has had any knowledge of the Farm 
Bureau's operations have long recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of S. 1320. 

A special word of appreciation is in 
order to the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Manpower, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. HENDERSON], 
for the careful and skillful manner in 
which he has guided the subcommittee 
in producing this legislation. It has been 
a privilege for me to work under his lead- 
ership in this task. 

The evidence before the Subcommittee 
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on Manpower and Civil Service showed 
that there were approximately 19,200 
Federal employees who have served for 
an extended period in a temporary status 
without prospect of regular status, pro- 
motion, or benefit. Of this number, 8,110 
have been working at the some job on a 
temporary basis for over 5 years. The in- 
justices of such a situation are obvious 
and should be removed. These TAPER— 
temporary appointments pending estab- 
lishment of a register—appointees who 
have served for extended periods should 
have opportunities for advancement and 
they should have reduction-in-force pro- 
tection. They should have retirement 
privileges and opportunities which a per- 
manent employee in a similar position is 
entitled to. Under the existing circum- 
stances, however, through no fault of 
their own, they have none of the above 
benefits. 

S. 1320, a bill to provide acquisition of 
career status by certain temporary Gov- 
ernment employees, rectifies the above- 
mentioned injustices by making it pos- 
sible for TAPER appointees who have 
completed at least 3 years of service in 
such positions without a break in serv- 
ice of more than 30 days, to acquire com- 
petitive status and to have their ap- 
pointments converted to career appoint- 
ments. 

S. 1320 also removes the outdated 
statutory ceiling on the number of per- 
manent Federal employees. This ceiling 
was set 16 years ago. It was based on 
1950 conditions. Today it is impractical 
and unrealistic in the light of the tre- 
mendous growth of our economy and 
population, and the corresponding in- 
creased demand for services. In removing 
the ceiling Congress will not be relin- 
quishing its control over the size of the 
Federal bureaucracy. No increased Fed- 
eral employment should result. The ceil- 
ing limits permanent, not total employ- 
ment. In fact, savings should result be- 
cause in the past agencies and depart- 
ments in an effort to meet their needs 
and still remain under the statutory ceil- 
ing have had to resort to more expensive 
contractor personnel. 

S. 1320 is an honest recognition of ex- 
isting problems and conditions within 
the structure of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Because it is another effort by this 
body to render the Federal machinery 
more efficient and equitable in operation, 
it merits the support of each Member of 
this body. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of S. 1320, as amended, which 
was reported unanimously out of the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

One of the fundamental purposes of 
the Civil Service Act of 1883 was to es- 
tablish a career system in the Federal 
Government. Under this system, Federal 
employees have been able to progress in 
an orderly manner through stages of 
tenure culminating in permanent status. 
However, there have been instances 
where a few employees have been placed 
in permanent jobs to meet the unusual 
needs of agencies. Included in this cate- 
gory are TAPER employees, who have 
had considerable experience and are do- 
ing a satisfactory job, but the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has not found it possible 
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or necessary to set up registers. Unfor- 
tunately, a few thousand of these em- 
ployes remain in this TAPER status for 
years without an opportunity to better 
themselves or provide security for their 
families. 

The Subcommittee on Manpower and 
Civil Service has reviewed this problem 
rather intently for the last few weeks. 
Let me quote for you just two of many 
cases that have been brought to our at- 
tention: 

I have been stuck with a TAPER ap- 
pointment for 3½ years. A mere drop in the 
bucket compared to some. I am employed as 
a Crypto Equipment Operator at 
Army Depot. Although I have been in the 
Communications Section longer than most 
operators, I have no seniority, no promo- 
tion opportunities, no transfer rights and 
no civil service retirement. If we ever have a 
RIF, I would be the first to go, as most of 
the other operators were transferred here 
from other Defense activities with status. 
Iam a TAPER here simply because the Com- 
mission has not established a civil service 
register for “Cryptographic Equipment 
Operator.” 

* * * * * 

I have been employed at the Veterans’ 
Administration Center in as a Man- 
ual Arts Therapist, GS-8, four years this 
month and I am still classified in a temporary 
status, simply because there has not been 
a register. Including my four years in the 
military, I have eight years credit. Acutely 
aware of the fact that should there be a 
reduction-in-force, with my low retention 
rights, this insecure position has caused me 
to seriously consider leaving VA for employ- 
ment where I could find a more secure situa- 
tion. 


The bill before the House today, S. 
1320, as amended, provides a solution to 
this problem. The bill makes available to 
the employee who has held a TAPER 
appointment for 3 years, who is doing a 
good job, and who passes an unassembled 
examination, an opportunity to obtain 
career status. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill corrects inequi- 
ties for these Government employees. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of S. 1320, which would pro- 
vide career status for certain temporary 
Government employees. 

The measure has come to the floor 
with an amendment consisting of sub- 
stitute text by our Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. As thus 
amended, the legislation would serve two 
principal purposes. First, it would en- 
able certain Federal employees who are 
serving in positions in the competitive 
service under indefinite or temporary 
appointments, and who complete at least 
3 years of service in such positions with- 
out a break in service of more than 30 
days, to acquire competitive status and 
to have their appointments converted to 
career appointments. Second, it would 
remove the permanent statutory ceiling 
on the number of permanent Federal 
employees. 

The legislation is clearly designed to 
correct an inequitable situation, and it 
has ample precedent in action taken in 
the past by both Congress and the Pres- 
ident. Our committee reports that over 
two-fifths of the 19,140 Federal person- 
nel who in late 1966 were found working 
in permanent positions without career 
status, had been working in the same 
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jobs for 3 years or longer. When we con- 
sider the multitude of employee benefits 
of which these temporary employees 
were deprived because of their lack of 
career status, the urgency of this legis- 
lation becomes at once apparent. 

I am impressed by the committee 
statement that this legislation would not 
be a means of evading the competitive 
processes of the civil service system. It 
would only provide what the Chairman 
of the U.S. Civil Service Commission re- 
portedly has called another one-time 
cleanup. Similar relief provided in the 
past would tend to substantiate this 
view. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation deserves 
our support, and I urge a favorable vote 
for S. 1320. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from New York 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill, S. 1320, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

x motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks on the bill just passed, S. 1320. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


DISMISSING THE CONTESTED ELEC- 
TION CASE OF WYMAN C. LOWE, 
CONTESTANT, AGAINST FLET- 
CHER THOMPSON, CONTESTEE, 
FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
OF GEORGIA, AND DENYING PETI- 
TION OF WYMAN C. LOWE RELA- 
TIVE TO GENERAL ELECTION ON 
NOVEMBER 8, 1966, IN SAID DIS- 
TRICT AND STATE 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I call up House Resolution 541 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 541 

Resolved, That the election contest of 
Wyman C. Lowe, contestant, against Fletcher 
Thompson, contestee, Fifth Congressional 
District of the State of Georgia, be dis- 
missed, and that the petition (numbered 75) 
of Wyman C. Lowe relative to the general 
election on November 8, 1966, in the Fifth 
Congressional District of the State of Georgia 
be denied. 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GoopELL], pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
South Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this resolution is to dismiss an 
election contest brought against FLET- 
CHER THOMPSON, Representative from 
the Fifth District of Georgia, by Wyman 
C. Lowe of Atlanta, Ga., and to deny Mr. 
Lowe’s petition (No. 75) relative to the 
general election on November 8, 1966, 
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requesting the House to investigate the 
right of the gentleman from Georgia to 
his seat ‘and to declare his election null 
and void and his seat vacant. 

To summarize the facts and the rea- 
sons underlying the recommendation of 
the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, FLETCHER THompson, the Republi- 
can candidate was elected to the seat 
from the Fifth District of Georgia, de- 
feating his Democratic opponent, 
Archie Lindsey. His election was chal- 
lenged under the contested-election law 
by Wyman C. Lowe, an unsuccessful 
candidate in the Democratic primary 
election, whose name was not on the bal- 
lot in the general election. It appearing 
to the Subcommittee on Elections that 
there was a serious question of Mr. 
Lowe's standing to bring a contest under 
the contested-election law, the parties 
were invited to file briefs and to appear 
before the subcommittee for oral argu- 
ment on that question. At the hearing, 
Mr. Lowe claimed that he was a candi- 
date in the general election by virtue of 
having conducted a “write-in” cam- 
paign. However, he admitted that he 
had announced his withdrawal from the 
race a few days before the election and 
the committee concluded that he was, 
in fact, not a candidate on election day. 
In the committee’s opinion, the recent 
precedents, going back to Miller against 
Kirwan in 1941, indicates that the House 
regards a noncandidate as lacking the 
requisite standing to be a contestant un- 
der the law because a noncandidate can- 
not claim a right to the seat. These 
precedents are cited on page 2 of Report 
No. 365 accompanying the resolution. 

Therefore, in accordance with the 
precedents, we recommend dismissal of 
the case on the ground that Mr. Lowe is 
not a “contestant” for the seat within 
the meaning of the term as used in the 
contested-election law. 

After the hearing on May 4, Mr. Lowe 
filed a petition with the Speaker, chal- 
lenging Mr. THompson’s election on the 
same grounds asserted in the contested- 
election case, praying that the House in- 
vestigate the election and declare the 
election invalid and the seat vacant. This 
petition was referred to the Committee 
on House Administration on May 8. It 
attacks Mr. THompson’s election on 
ground that the nomination of his Dem- 
ocratic opponent was illegal, being con- 
trary to the Georgia Election Code and 
the rules of the State Democratic Party, 
and that, since there was no lawful 
Democratic candidate, the election of 
Mr. THOMPSON was a nullity. The report 
of the committee points out that there 
is no precedent for unseating a Member 
because of the illegality of his opponent’s 
nomination, even assuming it was illegal, 
and that the establishment of such a 
precedent would jeopardize the integrity 
of congressional elections. If, as petition- 
er contends, the validity of a Member’s 
election is dependent on the legality of 
his opponent’s nomination, it is not diffi- 
cult to perceive the potential danger to 
the integrity of congressional elections. 
If the House were to find out that there 
was no lawfully nominated Democratic 
candidate and to declare the election null 
and void for that reason, the door would 
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be open for the party of a losing candi- 
date in a congressional election to im- 
peach the election of the winning candi- 
date by claiming that the election was 
invalid because the losing candidate had 
not been nominated in accordance with 
election laws and party rules. 

It should be noted that, prior to the 
election, Mr. Lowe brought suit against 
the Democratic nominee and certain 
election officials, seeking to enjoin Mr. 
Lindsey’s candidacy and ordering the call 
of a special Democratic primary. This 
suit was dismissed by the Georgia State 
court prior to the election. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I urge adop- 
tion of the resolution. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, was the 
contestant, Mr. Lowe, under the law at 
any time a nominee of any recognized 
political party in the State of Georgia? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I will 
say to the gentleman, Mr. Lowe was not. 
He was a candidate in the primary elec- 
tion, during the summer or fall, prior to 
the general election, but he was, I be- 
lieve, third. He was not the nominee of 
the party at any time. 

Mr. HALEY. Of no recognized politi- 
cal party in Georgia? 

Mr. ASHMORE. No, sir. 

Mr. HALEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr, GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I join the distinguished 
gentleman from South Carolina, who 
chairs this subcommittee, in the opin- 
ions he has expressed. I commend him 
for the fairminded and fairhanded 
way he handled the hearings, as he al- 
ways does in these types of contests. 

Our subcommittee spent a great deal 
of time on this case. We gave the con- 
testant, or the alleged contestant, ample 
opportunity to argue his viewpoint, and 
it came down to a very simple matter. 
The alleged contestant, Mr. Lowe, was 
not a candidate. As the gentleman from 
South Carolina indicated, Mr. Lowe had 
been a candidate in the Democratic pri- 
mary and failed. After the nominee of 
the Democratic Party withdrew, Mr. 
Lowe claimed there were some violations 
of Georgia law with reference to the 
nomination of the replacement of Mr. 
Weltner on the Democratic ticket. Those 
problems with the nomination of the 
Democratic candidate were carried to 
court. 

There was a dismissal in the Georgia 
courts of Mr. Lowe’s case. The duly au- 
thorized Democratic candidate ran 
against the Republican candidate, Mr. 
FLETCHER THOMPSON, and there is no con- 
tention that Mr. FLETCHER THOMPSON 
was in any way disqualified by his nom- 
ination or that there was any fraud of 
any other irregularity in the election of 
Mr, FLETCHER THOMPSON as a Member of 
this House. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Lowe never 
claimed the right to the seat himself. He 
simply wanted to have another election. 

I would join the gentleman from South 
Carolina in indicating that whether we 
base our dismissal in this instance on the 
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fact—and I believe it is a fact—that Mr. 
Lowe was not a candidate under the law 
and he had no standing as a contestant, 
or whether we base it on the more gen- 
eral grounds in dismissing his petition, 
we must not open the door to this kind 
of election contest. 

It would open all of us, if we should 
accept such a contest, to a type of vexa- 
tious harassment which certainly should 
not be permitted. If in any instance we 
were to permit this type of contest, a 
party which felt it had no chance would 
simply have to see to it that there were 
irregularities in nominating its own can- 
didate. Thereafter it could challenge the 
election of the candidate who had been 
duly elected, claiming that the nomina- 
tion of the defeated candidate was in 
some way in violation of law. 

In this instance there is no question of 
the qualifications of the Republican can- 
didate who won the election. His nomi- 
nation was proper. 

Istrongly support the view of the com- 
mittee and of our chairman that this 
case should be dismissed, including both 
the election contest and the petition 
which has been filed. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CONTESTED ELECTION CASE OF 
JAMES A. MACKAY, CONTESTANT, 
AGAINST BENJAMIN B. BLACK- 
BURN, CONTESTEE, FOURTH CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I call up House Resolution 
542 and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 542 

Resolved, That Benjamin B. Blackburn was 
duly elected as Representative from the 
Fourth Congressional District of the State 
of Georgia to the Ninetieth Congress and is 
entitled to his seat. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
South Carolina is recognized for 1 hour. 
Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GoopE.tu], pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may consume, 
Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this reso- 
lution is to declare that BENJAMIN B. 
BLACKBURN, Representative from the 
Fourth District of Georgia, was duly 
elected and is entitled to his seat in the 
90th Congress. The question of the final 
right of the gentleman from Georgia to 
his seat was referred to the Committee 
on House Administration by House Reso- 
lution 2 adopted on January 10, 1967. 
Briefly, the facts are that in the gen- 
eral election last November the incum- 
bent Democratic Representative from the 
Fourth District of Georgia, James A. 
Mackay, was defeated in a very close race 
by the Republican candidate, Mr. BLACK- 
BURN. Voting was conducted by use of 
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Votomatic vote recorders and punchcard 
ballots tabulated on computers. Mr, 
Mackay challenged the election results, 
claiming that the computers erroneously 
failed to count about 7,000 votes and 
that the procedures for duplicating de- 
fective ballots were improper. His 
charges were the subject of a limited 
investigation by the Special Committee 
to Investigate Campaign Expenditures, 
1966, which filed a report recommending 
that Mr. BLACKBURN be made to stand 
aside at the swearing in of the Members 
of the 90th Congress and that he not be 
seated until the election contest could be 
resolved. 

While the matter was before the special 
committee, Mr. Mackay filed a formal 
election contest in the House of Repre- 
poets under the contested-election 
aw. 

On the opening of the 90th Congress, 
an objection was made to the adminis- 
tration of the oath to Mr. BLACKBURN 
and he was asked by the Speaker to stand 
aside while the other Members were 
sworn. Thereafter, pursuant to House 
Resolution 2, he was conditionally seated 
and the election contest was referred to 
the Committee on House Administration 
to determine, in the words of said reso- 
lution, “the final right of Benjamin B. 
Blackburn to a seat in the 90th Con- 
gress.“ 

While the contested- election case was 
in progress in the House, a group of Mr. 
Mackay's supporters filed suit against 
Mr. BLACKBURN in a Georgia State court, 
challenging his election under the Geor- 
gia Election Code of 1964. This litigation 
was terminated on March 30, 1967, by the 
Georgia supreme court’s denial of a writ 
of certiorari to the Georgia court of ap- 
peals which, on January 25, 1967, had 
held in favor of Mr. BLACKBURN on the 
key issue in the case. In short, they 
adopted Mr. BLACKBURN’S contention 
that the election officials had been cor- 
rect in programing the computers to re- 
ject ballots where the voter had punched 
out the scored block for either “straight 
Democratic ticket” or “straight Republi- 
can ticket” and also punched out the 
scored block for the congressional can- 
didate of the opposing party. The court 
ruled that these were invalid “‘over-votes” 
and not valid “split ticket votes,” as 
claimed by Mr. Mackay. 

As a result of the adverse court deci- 
sion, Mr. Mackay withdrew his election 
contest in the House by letter to the 
Speaker dated April 13, 1967. Accord- 
ingly, the committee has concluded that 
Mr. BLACKBURN should be declared to be 
entitled to his seat and urges adoption of 
House Resolution 542. 

If the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GoopELL] will permit me to, I would like 
to yield for 1 minute to our colleague 
from Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I 
Was named by the Speaker to serve on 
the Special Elections Committee on Cam- 
paign Expenditures which had its exist- 
ence from the general election of 1966 
until the organization of this Congress in 
January. As a part of my responsibility 
serving on that committee I was the 
Member of Congress who objected to the 
seating of the gentleman from Georgia 
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[Mr. BLACKBURN] at the time that the 
90th Congress was organized. I felt since 
the election was in doubt and was under 
contest by Mr. James Mackay that it was 
my responsibility to interpose this objec- 
tion. In the light of the fact that Mr. 
Mackay withdrew his objection by his 
letter of April 13, 1967, I am happy to 
join with the subcommittee, that is, Mr. 
ASHMORE’S subcommittee, of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, of 
which I am also a member, and to en- 
dorse the recommendation of that 
committee. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I also 
join in the committee decision in this in- 
stance to dismiss the contest brought by 
Mr. Mackay against the incumbent con- 
testee, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
BLACKBURN]. It should be emphasized 
that at this stage Mr. Mackay has re- 
quested the withdrawal of his contest, so 
there is really no issue left to argue 
about. 

I think there is one point, however, 
that should be made in this debate which 
affects all of us in the possibility of elec- 
tion contests in our own districts in the 
future. We must move to clarify the 
whole procedure of election contests in 
the interim between the election date 
and the opening of a new Congress. In 
that period the jurisdiction lies to a de- 
gree in the Special Committee on Cam- 
paign Expenditures. As a practical 
matter, the ultimate decision for investi- 
gating and determining election contests 
rests with the new Congress and with the 
Subcommittee on Elections of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. We 
have had in the past confusion in elec- 
tion contest cases. The contester in some 
instances has felt he had complied with 
the law by giving notice of contest to the 
Special Committee on Campaign Ex- 
penditures and failed to give notice under 
the law to the Clerk of the House and the 
Subcommittee on Elections of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, it seems un- 
necessary that we have two such sub- 
committees operating with overlapping 
jurisdiction. 

We have moved to a degree to provide 
that the membership of the Special Com- 
mittee on Campaign Expenditures will 
be the same as the membership of the 
House Subcommittee on Elections. 

Perhaps this would be a solution. In 
any event I believe this Congress should 
move to try to eliminate the overlapping 
and confusion that exists in the present 
law between the jurisdictions of these 
two committees. It caused some difficulty 
in this instance. The Special Committee 
on Campaign Expenditures spent con- 
siderable time debating its proper juris- 
diction, and the special committee ulti- 
mately, by a divided vote, recommended 
that the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. BLACKBURN] not be seated on open- 
ing day. There was considerable dif- 
ference of opinion as to the proper juris- 
diction of the Elections Subcommittee as 
distinguished from the Campaign Ex- 
penditures Special Committee in this 
situation. 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope that we 
could move to eliminate any possibility 
of this type of confusion in the future. 
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Mr. Speaker, one other point should be 
made. It is clear from the history and the 
contest that was brought by Mr. Mackay, 
that there were serious difficulties ex- 
perienced with the Votomatic voting 
machines and the cards that were used 
and which were punched out by the 
voter. In many instances they appar- 
ently did not go through the machine 
properly. 

There were difficulties in counting the 
ballots. Because of this there were a 
great many allegations, brought by Mr. 
Mackay, with reference to this subject 
matter. They were not crucial turning 
points in the determination of this case. 

Mr. Speaker, we did not go into these 
allegations in any great detail in our sub- 
committee. We do not feel that it is our 
obligation as a committee of the Con- 
gress of the United States to investigate 
the relative merits of Votomatic voting 
machines and other machine. But, cer- 
tainly, when we are dealing with a prob- 
lem of election contests and are trying 
in some instances to have a recount of 
the vote, we must be concerned with the 
automatic equipment which is used that 
might make it impossible to have an 
accurate recount, where such a recount 
may be indicated, as determined by our 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Speaker, the difficulties were 
numerous with the Votomatic machines 
in this election. 

Another aspect of the election was 
the difficulty in controlling the Votomatic 
cards. Allegations were made to the ef- 
fect that some of them were left out in 
the corridors overnight and then put 
through the machines, and so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not pass judgment 
as a subcommittee, and as a committee 
we do not ask Congress to pass upon 
these allegations. But we do call atten- 
tion to the fact that these allegations 
were made and that there appears to be 
some substance to the allegations that 
great difficulties were experienced with 
reference to this particular type of 
equipment. 

It is very clear, however, that the 
decision of the Georgia courts to the 
effect that Mr. BLACKBURN won this 
election under the laws of the State of 
Georgia was correct and that the gentle- 
man is surely qualified to be seated. 

Mr. Speaker, the committee is unani- 
mous in recommending the dismissal 
of this election contest. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. BLACKBURN]. 

Mr, BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to say that I certainly appreciate 
and thank my colleague, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Davis] for joining in 
the endorsement of the resolution which 
has come from the Committee on House 
Administration. 

I want to say on my own behalf that 
Iam certainly grateful for the consider- 
ation shown to me by the leadership of 
the House and by the Members of the 
House during this period when this mat- 
ter was under debate. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Declaring that Benjamin B. Blackburn 
was duly elected as Representative from 
the Fourth Congressional District of the 
State of Georgia to the 90th Congress 
and is entitled to his seat.“ 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


UNIFICATION OF JERUSALEM UN- 
DER ISRAELI ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard a great deal in recent days 
about the restoration of the status quo 
ante in Jerusalem. In a speech some days 
ago, I predicted that Arabs of Jerusalem, 
no less than Jews, would be pleased by 
the results of the unification of Jeru- 
salem under Israeli administration. The 
press reports since that time—and I 
speak of every reliable press source—con- 
firm that this is the case. Jerusalem is 
free again, to Arabs, Christians, and 
Jews. What is holy to all three is receiv- 
ing careful attention and the people of 
the former Arab sector are being treated 
with generosity and brotherhood. 

I cannot help but contrast this, Mr. 
Speaker, to the late administration of the 
old section of Jerusalem under the Jor- 
danian Government. A story which ap- 
peared in the New York Times on July 4, 
a dispatch from Agence-France-Presse, 
tells of how the Jordanians, during their 
20-year rule in Jerusalem, removed 
gravestones from the Jewish cemetery 
on the Mount of Olives, one of the holiest 
cemeteries in the Judaic world, and used 
them, literally, to pave the road to Jeri- 
cho. The inscriptions on the stones were 
still visible to the reporter who wrote 
the story. I trust that every Member of 
this body is as outraged as I by this bar- 
baric conduct on the part of the Jor- 
danians. 

Mr. Speaker, one might also have noted 
a story in the New York Times of July 9, 
telling of the damage the Jordanians did 
to the highly regarded Rockefeller Ar- 
cheological Museum in Jerusalem. The 
damage to the museum was slovenliness; 
to the cemetery, it was deliberate sacri- 
lege. Is there any civilized human who 
thinks that the Arab government of 
Jordan deserves to have restored to it 
the honor of taking care of the holy 
places of three great religions? I regard 
such an idea as folly. In my view, Jor- 
dan has forfeited its rights in Jerusalem 
forevermore. 

Never again, Mr. Speaker, can such 
gross irresponsibility be tolerated. Pre- 
mier Eshkol has indicated that Israel 
would be amenable to the presence of 
some international guard of the holy 
places of Jerusalem. I favor such a sym- 
bolic detachment. What we must never 
countenance, however—not for a min- 
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ute—is a return to the way. things were 

before last June 5. 

I include the full text of the July 4 
article from the Times and the relevant 
paragraphs of the July 9 article: 

JORDAN DESECRATED A JEWISH CEMETERY 

JERUSALEM, July 3 (Agence France- 
Presse) Many gravestones removed from 
the Jewish cemetery on the Mount of Olives 
were used to build Jordanian Army Camps at 
Al Azariya and Sur Bahir. 

The Mount of Olives, which for centuries 
had been the burial ground for the Jeru- 
salem Jewish community, was occupied by 
Jordan after the 1948 war and had been 
inaccessible to Jews until Israeli forces 
seized Jordanian Jerusalem June 7. 

Newsmen who toured the camp, on the 
road to Jericho, saw dozens of gravestones, 
their inscriptions still legible, in walls and 
flooring. 

The Minister of Religious Affairs, Dr. 
Zerah Wahrhaftig, who was on the tour, 
called the sacrilege deliberate. He said that 
by such acts Jordan had proved unworthy to 
be a custodian of holy places. 

ISRAEL REPAIRING RAVAGED MUSEUM—BUILD- 
ING USED AS A FORTRESS GETS READY FOR 
VISITORS 

(By James Feron) 

JERUSALEM, July 8.—An Israeli workman 
spent this week removing the plaster that 
had long concealed the chiseled Hebrew 
signs on the walls of the Palestine Archeo- 
logical Museum in the former Jordanian 
sector of Jerusalem. 

The three languages of the British man- 
date—English, Arabic and Hebrew—had 
been used when the handsome stone build- 
ing, familiarly known as the Rockefeller Mu- 
seum, came into use in the middle nineteen- 
thirties. The Rockefeller family donated 
funds for the museum in 1927 but stipulated 
that it should not bear the Rockefeller 
name. 

For the 19 years of Jordanian operation 
the Hebrew lettering had been hidden, plas- 
tered in where it was etched into the stone, 
hidden elsewhere with cardboard or display 
cases. 

Staff members of the Israel Museum, 
whose archeological department is assuming 
control, have been removing the rubble of 
war to prepare one of the best known of 
Middle Eastern museums for an expected 
rush of visitors. 


MUSEUM BECAME FORTRESS 


Jordanian soldiers had used the fortress- 
like museum as a military position. It was 
one of the last buildings to fall before the 
Old City walls, which are across the street, 
were breached on June 7. 

The signs of battle are everywhere, and 
some will last for some time. Most of the 
windows are broken. Shrapnel holes punc- 
tured the ceiling and walls, and new cracks 
have been made in ancient pots and Jars. 

Some ancient glass items spun 180 de- 
grees during the shelling. They remained 
intact but their showcases splintered. 

Dr. Avraham Biran, director of the Gov- 
ernment antiquities department, said that 
it would cost about $80,000 to make repairs. 


AVOIDING WATER POLLUTION IN 
NORTHEAST TEXAS—REMARKS 
OF FRANKLIN JONES, SR. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinguished constituent, Mr. Franklin 
Jones, Sr., a prominent east Texas at- 
torney, has shared my interest and con- 
cern for the lakes, rivers, and streams of 
northeast Texas for many years. As presi- 
dent of the Cypress Valley Navigation 
District, he has watched with particular 
concern the water problems resulting 
from industrial and population growth in 
many areas of our Nation, and has shown 
great foresight in alerting the people of 
the First Congressional District to the 
need for comprehensive planning to pro- 
tect our waterways. Excerpts from Mr. 
Jones’ recent address to the Marion 
County Chamber of Commerce were cited 
in an editorial in the Marshall News Mes- 
senger, July 2, and I enter this editorial 
in the RECORD: 

CLEAN WATER 


Speaking before the Marion County Cham- 
ber of Commerce last April, Franklin Jones 
Sr., focused public attention on a subject 
that is seldom considered in Northeast 
Texas—water pollution. 

Our streams, rivers and lakes are clean, 
we say, and free of pollution. That's a prob- 
lem for the big cities, we think, 

Jones, however, sounded the alarm in not- 
ing this area’s lack of industrial growth in 
bygone years may have been a blessing in dis- 
guise. But he pointed out that this region 
is now beginning to grow industrially, with 
possibilities unlimited, and that new indus- 
tries should install pollution contro] devices, 
Keeping the water free of pollution. 

“Had Northeast Texas undergone an in- 
dustrial boom several years ago, it would 
now be attempting to eradicate the pollu- 
tion problem as other areas are,” Jones said. 
“Now as industry comes to our land, we can 
take precautions to keep our waters clean,” 
he continued. 

So two months ago, Jones, president of the 
Cypress Valley Navigation District was bring- 
ing attention to the pollution problem in 
Northeast Texas. The visit to Texas of the 
President’s Water Pollution Control Advisory 
Board has now served to focus public atten- 
tion on this very important problem of this 
generation: How can we assure this and suc- 
ceeding generations of Texas an adequate 
supply of potable water? 

Texans have thought big in many fields, 
but have betrayed only a limited vision on 
the subject of water supplies until recent 
years. Population growth and industrializa- 
tion have forced a complete reappraisal of 
the question of water supply and distribu- 
tion. The first tentative steps toward major 
redistribution of water supplies through in- 
terbasin transfer have already been taken. 
As with most beginnings the extent and the 
nature of the ultimate plan is still uncertain. 

In any comprehensive water plan for the 
state, though, the question of water pollu- 
tion assumes paramount importance. For 
wise use and reuse of water is essential to a 
successful program. This means that a mu- 
nicipality or an industry which uses water 
must return it to a river system without 
having reduced substantially its quality. 

The responsibility for pollution must be 
shared. There is more than enough blame to 
go around. It will not do to just blame indus- 
try for all our pollution woes. Municipalities, 
through sewage and storm sewer facilities, 
remain one of the most troublesome offend- 
ers of all. The people are as much to blame 
as business and industry and share responsi- 
bility for abating pollution. 

We in Texas are barely on the threshold 
of revolutionary developments in water 
treatment. Primary treatment is no longer 
good enough. Secondary and tertiary treat- 
ment may be required in many industries. 
Some industries may indeed be forced out of 
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business if adequate treatment of waste 
waters cannot be developed. The days of to 
hell with the downstream users” are over. 

Water treatment in Texas is going to be a 
tremendously expensive business. Tens of 
millions of dollars will be required for re- 
search to develop new processes or improve 
those now used. But there is no escaping the 
necessity for adequate treatment of water 
before it is returned to a river or stream. The 
health of our people as well as the economic 
well-being of our state, as Jones pointed out, 
demand it. 


BIG CORPORATIONS DOMINATE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, over the 
course of many years in the Congress, 
I am strongly impressed with the great 
contribution of a few outstanding think- 
ers who combine a dedication to our 
democratic principles with a keen aware- 
ness of economic and social realities. One 
of this distinguished group is Prof. J. 
Kenneth Galbraith of Harvard who, over 
the many years, has shown a great ca- 
pacity for casting his bright light on the 
society around us and showing, in sharp 
focus, what the facts are and, even more 
important, how existing facts often devi- 
ate from our hopes and expectations. Un- 
like many other thinkers in and out of 
academic life, professors like J. Kenneth 
Galbraith are not blinded by their own 
preconceptions or misconceptions. They 
are accurate and brilliant observers of 
the world around them. 

Professor Galbraith’s latest contribu- 
tion to thinking on public policy is a new 
book entitled The New Industrial State.” 
It deals with a matter that vitally con- 
cerns all of us here in the Congress— 
namely, the role of the huge corporation 
in our society. It is his thesis that our 
economy is dominated by some 500 huge 
corporations which are controlled not so 
much by stockholders as by their own 
managerial officials. And their power and 
size frees them from their reliance on 
the traditional market economy. They 
raise their own money through pricing 
and goods high enough to permit capital 
accumulation and they are powerful 
enough to manipulate demand in the 
market. 

Of particular concern to us in the 
Congress is his observation of how weak 
our antitrust enforcement has proven in 
reaching and coping with this growing 
dominance of the big corporation. I do 
not agree with Professor Galbraith’s 
pessimism about the total ineffectiveness 
of antitrust laws. They continue to be 
our main hope and bulwark to stem a 
dangerous trend toward monopoly. But 
I think he has done a great service in ex- 
posing existing weaknesses. It is my fer- 
vent hope that this excellent book will 
be read widely by those of us in the 
Congress who are becoming more and 
more concerned by the merger trend 
and with the imperfections of existing 
antimonopoly laws. In my opinion, we 
must strengthen these laws to preserve 
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what is left of our free competitive 
economy, 

The book, of course, is not primarily 
a treatise on antimonopoly provisions. 
It undertakes to analyze broad trends 
in our industrial society and, as such, it 
will be read by many people concerned 
with public policy. At the same time, it 
has particular relevance for antimonop- 
oly policy. I commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and all members 
of the public who are interested in pub- 
lic policy. 

I submit for the Recorp a summary 
of some of Professor Galbraith’s conclu- 
sions on these matters which appeared 
in an article in the Atlantic Monthly for 
May 1967. Part of this article follows: 


MARKET PLANNING AND THE ROLE OF 
GOVERNMENT 


(By cohn Kenneth Galbraith) 


In fact since Adam and as a matter of 
settled doctrine since Adam Smith, the 
businessman has been assumed to be subor- 
dinate to the market. In last month's ar- 
ticle I showed that modern highly technical 
processes and products and associated re- 
quirements of capital and time lead in- 
evitably to planning—to the management of 
markets by those who supply them. It is 
technology, not ideology, that brings this 
result. The market serves admirably to sup- 
ply simple things. But excellent as it may 
be on muskets, it is very bad on missiles. 
And not even the supply of components 
for the modern automobile can be trusted to 
the market; neither is it safe to assume that 
the market will absorb the necessary produc- 
tion at a remunerative price. There must 
be planning here as well. 

The principal planning instrument in the 
modern economy is the large corporation. 
Within broad limits, it determines what 
the consumer shall have and at what price 
he shall have it. And it foresees the need 
for and arranges the necessary supply of 
capital, machinery, and materials. 

The modern corporation is the direct de- 
scendant of the entrepreneur. This has kept 
us from seeing it in its new role. Had the 

been an outgrowth of the state, 
which we associate with planning, 
we would not be in doubt. The modern cor- 
poration has, in fact, moved into a much 
closer association with the state than most of 
us imagine. And its planning activities are 
extensively and systematically supplemented 
by those of the state. 

Let us consider first the regulation of 


part of both economists and businessmen. 
If one takes faith in the market away from 
he is perilously barren of 
belief. So, he defends the market to defend 
His stock of knowledge. And the large cor- 
porate enterprise needs the concept of the 
market as a cover for the authority it exer- 
cises. It has great influence over our mate- 
rial existence and also our beliefs. But ac- 
cepted doctrine holds that in all of its be- 
havior it is subordinate to the market. It 
is merely an automation responding to in- 


the answer that there is none. 

Control of prices is an intrinsic feature of 
all planning. And it is made urgent by the 
special vagaries of the market for highly 
technical products. In the formally planned 
economies—that of the Soviet Union, for ex- 
ample—price control is a forthright function 
of the state, although there has been some 
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tendency in recent times to allow some of 
the power of prices to devolve on the so- 
cialist firm. In the Western-type economies, 
comprehensive systems of price control have 
come about by evolution and adaptation. No- 
body willed them. They were simply required 
by circumstance, 

The power to set minimum industrial 
prices exists whenever a small number of 
firms share a market. The innocent at the 
universities have long been taught that 
small numbers of firms in the market— 
oligopoly, as it is known—accord to sellers 
the same power in imperfect form that has 
anciently been associated with monopoly. 
The principal difference is the imperfect na- 
ture of this monopoly power. It does not per- 
mit the exploitation of the consumer in quite 
such efficient fashion as was possible under 
the patents of monopoly accorded by the 
first Elizabeth to her favorites or by John D. 
Rockefeller to himself. 

But in fact, the modern market shared by 
a few large firms is combined, in one of the 
more disconcerting contradictions of eco- 
nomic theory, with efficient production, ex- 
pansive output, and prices that are gener- 
ally thought rather favorable to the public. 
The consequences of oligopoly (few sellers) 
are greatly condemned in principle as being 
like those of monopoly but greatly approved 
in practice. Professor Paul Samuelson, the 
most distinguished of contemporary econo- 
mists, warns in his famous textbook on eco- 
nomics that “to reduce the imperfections of 
competition” (by which he means markets 
consisting of a small number of large firms 
or oligopoly) “a nation must struggle per- 
petually and must ever maintain vigilance.” 
Since American markets are now dominated 
by a very few small number of very large 
firms, the struggle, obviously, has been a los- 
ing one and is now lost. But the result is that 
the economy functions very well. Samuelson 
himself concludes that man-hour efficiency 
in the United States “can hardly help but 
grow at the rate of three per cent or more, 
even if we do not rouse ourselves.” A similar 
conflict between the inefficiency of oligopoly 
and the efficiency of an economy composed 
thereof is present in every well-regarded eco- 
nomic textbook. Samuelson agrees that tech- 
nology and associated capital use are what 
improve efficiency. But these are precisely 
what require that there be planning and 
price control, 

And here we have the answer. Prices in 
the modern economy are controlled not for 
the purposes of monopolistic exploitation. 
They are controlled for purposes of planning. 
This comes about as an effortless conse- 
quence of the development of that economy. 
Modern industrial planning both requires 
and rewards great size. This means, in turn, 
that a comparatively small number of large 
firms will divide the production of most 
{though not all) products. Each, as a mat- 
ter of ordinary prudence, will act with full 
consideration of its own needs and the com- 
mon need. Each must have control of its 
own prices. Each will recognize this to be a 
requirement of others. Each will foreswear 
any action, and notably any sanguinary or 
competitive price-cutting, which would be 
prejudicial to the common interest in price 
control. This control is not difficult either 
to achieve or to maintain. Additionally, one 
firm’s prices are another firm's costs. So, sta- 
bility in prices means stability in costs. 

The fact of control is far more important 
than the precise level at which prices are 
established. In 1964 in the United States, the 
big automobile companies had profits on 
their sales ranging from 5 percent to over 10 
percent. There was security against collapse 
of prices and earnings for firms at either 
level. Planning was possible at either level of 
return. All firms could function satisfac- 
torily. But none could have functioned had 
the price of a standard model fluctuated, de- 
pending on whim and reaction to the current 
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novelties, from, say, $1800 to $3600, with 
steel, glass, chrome, plastics, paint, tires, 
stereo music, and labor moving over a simi- 
lar range. 

However, the level of prices is not unim- 
portant. And from time to time, in response 
to major changes in cost—often when the 
renegotiation of a wage contract provides a 
common signal to all firms in the industry— 
prices must be ed. The prices so estab- 
lished will reflect generally the goals of those 
who guide the enterprise, not of the owners 
but of those who make the decisions. Secu- 
rity of earnings will be a prime objective. 
This is necessary for autonomy—for freedom 
from interference by shareholders and credi- 
tors. The next most important goal will be 
the growth of the firm. This is almost cer- 
tainly more important than maximum 
profits. The professional managers and tech- 
nicians who direct and guide the modern 
firm do not themselves get the profits. These 
accrue mainly to the shareholders. But the 
managers and technicians do get the bene- 
fits of expansion. This brings the prestige 
which is associated with a larger firm and 
which is associated with growth as such. 
And as a very practical matter, {t opens up 
new executive jobs, new opportunities for 
promotion, and better excuses for higher 
pay. 

Prices, accordingly, will be set with a view 
to attracting customers and expanding sales. 
When price control is put in the context of 
planning, the contradiction between expec- 
tation of monopolistic exploitation and ex- 
pectation of efficiency, which pervades all 
textbook discussion, disappears. Planning 
calls for stability of prices and costs, security 
of return, and expansion, With none of these 
is the consumer at odds. Reality has, by its 
nature, advantages of internal consistency. 

I must mention here one practical conse- 
quence of this argument, namely, its bear- 
ing on legal action against monopoly. There 
is a remarkable discrimination in the way 
such measures, notably the antitrust laws, 
are now applied. A great corporation wield- 
ing vast power over its markets is substan- 
tially immune. It does not appear to misuse 
its power; accordingly, it is left alone. And 
im any case, to declare all large corporations 
illegal is, in effect, to declare the modern 
economy illegal. That is rather impractical— 
and would damage any President’s consen- 
sus. But if two small firms making the same 
product seek to unite, this corporate union 
will be meticulously scrutinized. And very 
Possibly, it will be forbidden. This may be 
so even though the merged firm is minuscule 
in size or market power as compared with 
the giant that is already a giant. 

The explanation is that the modern anti- 
monopoly and antitrust laws are substan- 
tially a charade. Their function is not to 
prevent exploitation of the public. If great 
size and great market power led to such ex- 
ploitation, our case would long since have 
been hopeless. Their function is to persuade 
people, liberal economists in particular, that 
the market still exists, for here is the state 
vigilantly standing guard. It does so by ex- 
empting the large firms and swatting those 
that seek to become larger. 

The Prench, Germans, and Japanese either 
do not have or do not enforce such laws. 
That is because they are not impelled simi- 
larly to worship at the altar of the market. 
They quietly accept the logic of planning 
and its requirements in size for effective 
market control. There is no indication that 
they suffer in consequence. 

When prices for a particular product are 
set by a few large firms, there is little dan- 
ger of price-cutting. This part of the con- 
trol Is secure. There does remain a danger of 
uncontrolled price increases. 

In particular, when a few large firms bar- 
gain with a strong union, conflict can be 
avoided by acceding to union demands. And 
there is not much incentive to resist. There 
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is a common understanding among the firms 
that all will raise their prices to compensate 
for such a settlement. If demand is strong 
enough to keep the economy near full em- 
ployment, it will be strong enough to make 
such price increases feasible. These price 
increases, in turn, set in motion demands 
for further wage increases. Thus, the famil- 
iar upward spiral of wages and prices pro- 
ceeds. And this too is prejudicial to plan- 
ning. The individual firm, moreover, cannot 
prevent such price increases; they are be- 
yond its control as a planning unit. 

So here, more and more we follow the prac- 
tice of the formally planned economies. We 
rely on the state to set maximum wages and 
prices. In the United States as in Britain 
this is done with great caution, circumspec- 
tion, and diffidence, somewhat in the manner 
of a Victorian spinster viewing an erotic 
statute. Such action is held to be unnatural 
and temporary. Economists accord it little or 
no standing in ecomonic policy. They say it 
interferes with the market. Unions also dis- 
like it: they say it interferes with free col- 
lective bargaining. Businessmen disapprove: 
they say it interferes with their natural free- 
dom of decision on prices. But what every- 
one opposes in principle, all advanced coun- 
tries end up doing in practice. The answer 
once more is clear. In a market economy, 
such ceilings would be unnecessary. But they 
are an indispensable counterpart of economic 
planning and of the minimum price control 
that already exists. 

This price- and wage-setting by the state 
could be dispensed with by having such a 
shortage of demand that it would be impos- 
sible for firms to raise prices and unions to 
raise wages. That is to say, we could do with- 
out such controls by rehabilitating the mar- 
ket for labor and industrial products. It 
would not then be possible to raise wages in 
response to prices or prices in response to 
wages. But that would mean unemployment 
or greater uncertainty of employment, and it 
would mean greater market uncertainty for 
producers—for businessmen. Despite every- 
one's affection for the market, almost no one 
wants these results. So we have strong de- 
mand, small unemployment, reliable pur- 
chases, and the maximum price and wage 
controls that these require. And we try to 
avert our eyes from this result. It would be 
simpler were we to recognize that we have 
planning and that this control is an indis- 
pensable aspect. 

This leads to another subject, the manage- 
ment of what people buy at the controlled 
prices. 

The key to the management of demand is 
effective influence over the purchases of final 
consumers. The latter include both private 
individuals and the state. If all such pur- 
chases are under effective control, there will 
then be a reliable demand throughout the 
system for raw materials, parts, machinery, 
and other items going into the ultimate 
product. If the demand for its automobiles is 
secure, an automobile company can accord 
its suppliers the certainty of long-term con- 
tracts for their planning. And, even in the 
absence of such contracts, there will still be 
a reliable and predictable flow of orders. How, 
then, are the individual consumers managed? 

As so often happens, change in modern in- 
dustrial society has made possible what 
change requires. The need to control con- 
sumer behavior arises from the exigencies of 
planning. Planning, in turn, is made neces- 
sary by extensive use of advanced technology 
and the time and capital this requires. This 
is an efficient way of producing goods; the 
result is a very large volume of production. 
As a further consequence in the economically 
advanced countries, goods that serve ele- 
mentary physical sensation—that prevent 
hunger, protect against cold, provide shelter, 
suppress pain—include only a small and 
diminishing part of what people consume. 
Only a few goods serve needs that are made 
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known to the individual by the palpable dis- 
comfort or pain that is experienced in their 
absence. Most are enjoyed because of some 
psychic or aesthetic response to their pos- 
session or use. They give the individual a 
sense of personal achievement; they accord 
him a feeling of equality with his neighbors; 
they make him feel superior; or they divert 
his mind from thought or the absence of 
thought; or they promote or satisfy sexual 
aspiration; or they promise social accept- 
ability; or they enhance his subjective feel- 
ings of health, well-being, and adequate 
peristalsis; or they are thought to contribute 
to personal beauty. 

Thus it comes about that as the industrial 
system develops to where it has need for 
planning and the management of the con- 
sumer that this requires, we find it serving 
wants which are psychological in origin. And 
these are admirably subject to appeal to the 
psyche. Hence they can be managed. A man 
whose stomach is totally empty cannot be 
persuaded that his need is for entertainment. 
Physical discomfort will tell him he needs 
food more. But though a hungry man can- 
not be persuaded to choose between bread 
and a circus, a well-fed man can. And he can 
be persuaded to choose between different cir- 
cuses and different foods. 

By giving a man a ration card or distribut- 
ing to him the specific commodities he is to 
consume, the individual can be required to 
consume in accordance with plan. But this 
is an onerous form of control, and it is ill 
adapted to differences in personality. In ad- 
vanced industrial societies, it is considered 
acceptable only in times of great stress or for 
the very poor. (Even in the formally 
planned economies—the Soviet Union and 
the Eastern European states—the ration card 
is a manifestation of failure.) It is easier, and 
if less precise, still sufficient, to manage peo- 
ple by persuasion rather than by fiat. 

Though advertising will be thought of as 
the central feature of this persuasion, and 
is certainly important, it is but a part of a 
much larger apparatus for the management 
of demand. Nor does this consist alone in 
devising a sales strategy for a particular 
product. It often means devising a product, 
or features of a product, around which a 
sales strategy can be built. Product design, 
model change, packaging, and even perform- 
ance refiect the need to provide what are 
called strong selling points. They are as much 
a part of the process of demand manage- 
ment as the advertising campaign. 

The first step in this process, generally 
speaking, is to ensure a loyal or automatic 
corps of customers. This is known as build- 
ing customer loyalty and brand recognition. 
If successful, it means that the firm has a 
stable body of customers who are secure 
against any large-scale defection. Being thus 
reliable and predictable, they allow planning. 

A purely defensive strategy will not how- 
ever, suffice. In line with the goals of its 
directing organization, the firm will want to 
expand sales. And such effort is necessary 
to hold a given position. The same. will be 
true of others. Out of these efforts, from 
firms that have the resources to play the 
game (another advantage of size), comes a 
crude equilibrating process which accords to 
each participant a reasonably reliable share 
of the market. 

Specifically, when a firm is enjoying a 
steady patronage by its existing customers 
and recruiting new ones at what seems a 
satisfactory rate, the existing strategy for 
consumer management—advertising, selling 
methods, product design—will be considered 
satisfactory. The firm will not quarrel with 
success. However, if sales are stationary or 
slipping, this will call for a change in selling 
methods—in advertising, product design, or 
even in the product itself. Testing and ex- 
periment are possible. And sooner or later, a 
formula providing a suitable response is ob- 
tained. This will lead, in turn, to countering 
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action by the firms that are then failing to 
make gains. And out of this process a rough 
but reliable equilibrium between the par- 
ticipants is achieved. 

It does not always work. There are Edsels. 
But it is the everyday assumption of those 
who engage in management of demand that 
if sales of a product are slipping, a new 
selling formula can be found that will cor- 
rect the situation. By and large, the assump- 
tion is justified. Means, in other words, can 
almost always be found to keep the exercise 
of consumer discretion within safe or planned 
limits. 

Management of the consumer on the scale 
that I have just outlined requires that there 
be some comprehensive, repetitive, and 
compelling communication between the 
managers of demand and those who are man- 
aged. It must be possible to win the atten- 
tion of those who are being managed for con- 
siderable periods of time without great ef- 
fort on their part. 

Technology, once again, solved the prob- 
lem it created. Coincidentally with rising 
mass incomes came first radio and then tele- 
vision. In their capacity to hold effortless 
interest, their accessibility over the entire 
cultural spectrum, and their independence 
of any educational qualification, these were 
superbly suited to mass persuasion. Tele- 
vision was especially serviceable. Not since 
the invention of speech has any medium of 
communication appeared which is so readily 
accommodated to the whole spectrum of 
mental capacity. 

There is an insistent tendency among so- 
cial scientists, including economists, to 
think that any institution which features 
singing commercials, shows the human in- 
testinal tract in full or impaired operation, 
equates the effortless elimination of human 
whiskers with the greatest happiness of 
man, and implies that exceptional but 
wholesome opportunities for seduction are 
associated with a particular make of auto- 
mobile is inherently trivial. This is a great 
mistake, The modern industrial system is 
profoundly dependent on this art. What is 
called progress makes it increasingly so. 

And the management of demand so pro- 
vided is in all respects an admirably subtle 
arrangement in social design. It works not 
on the individual but on the mass. An in- 
dividual of will and determination can, in 
principle, contract out from under its in- 
fluence. This being the case, no individual 
compulsion in the purchase of any product 
can ever be established. To all who object 
there is a natural answer: You are at liberty 
to leave! Yet there is no danger that enough 
people will ever assert this choice—will ever 
lea veto impair the management of mass 
behavior. 


MAYOR ANGELO J. SARUBBI OF 
NORTH BERGEN, N.J., CITIZEN OF 
THE YEAR 


Mr. DANIELS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, local gov- 
ernment is the cornerstone of our demo- 
cratic society. Upon the efforts of our 
local officials rests the very fabric of the 
American system of government. 

All too often, however, officials who 
serve at this level of government are the 
targets of criticism if for no better rea- 
son than the fact that they are closest to 
the citizens they serve. Because they are 
so accessible, it is very easy for the out- 
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raged citizen to take out his frustrations 
by denouncing those public officials en- 
trusted with the operations of municipal 
government. 

On the other hand, it is a rare event 
when mayors and councilmen receive the 
praise which is due them when they have 
given outstanding service. Thus, Mr. 
Speaker, it is a great privilege and a high 
honor for me to call to the attention of 
all Members of this House an honor 
which has been bestowed upon a very dis- 
tinguished constitutent of mine. 

The Honorable Angelo J. Sarubbi has 
served the town of North Bergen, N. J., 
for many years with great distinction 
and since 1955 has been a member of the 
town commission, and is now serving his 
second term as mayor of North Bergen. 

It is with a great sense of pride that I 
insert at this point in the Recorp an arti- 
cle which appeared in the Hudson Dis- 
patch, a leading newspaper in the 14th 
Congressional District, which tells of 
Mayor Sarubbi's selection as “Citizen of 
the Year” by the North Hudson chapter 
of UNICO, a highly esteemed service or- 
ganization. 

Mayor Sarubbi is an old friend of mine 
and I would like to extend to him and to 
his beloved father, John Sarubbi, and to 
all members of the close-knit Sarubbi 
family, my own personal congratulations. 

The article follows: 


Wirt Honor Sarvssi—He’s UNICO “Man or 
THE YEAR” 

North Bergen Mayor Angelo J. Sarubbi has 
been selected as “Citizen of the Year” by 
North Hudson Chapter UNICO National, it 
was announced yesterday. 

The announcement was made by Presl- 
dent August Orlando and the selections were 
made by a special committee of past presi- 
dents of the service organization headed by 
Frank De Socio. 

Mayor Sarubbi will be honored at a dinner- 
dance to be preceded by a cocktail party on 
Saturday, Nov. 4, at Skyline Cabana Club 
in Jersey City. 

Previous North Hudson citizens to receive 
the award are West New York Mayor John 
R. Armellino, Union City Mayor William 
V. Musto, recently named North Bergen 
School Board Trustee Alfred V. Failla, Hud- 
son Dispatch Managing Editor Thomas R. 
Oliver, late Editor of Hudson Dispatch 
John Mitchell, Commissioner John E, Otis 
of West New York, Principal Joseph Coviello 
of North Bergen High School, and the late 
John F. Cahir of Weehawken. 

In announcing the award, Orlando praised 
Sarubbi, who was reelected a commissioner 
on May 9, for his part in bettering North 
Bergen community life. He also singled out 
Sarubbi's work with North Bergen’s youth. 

Sarubbi first entered North Bergen public 
life in 1949 when he was appointed secre- 
tary to the board of adjustment. He served 
in this post until 1955, when he was first 
selected mayor. He has been a member of the 
town’s governing body ever since. 

He was born in West New York on Feb. 
28, 1916, and was graduated from St. Joseph’s 
Elementary School and Memorial High 
School in that municipality. Sarubbi is also 
a graduate of Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. 

Now a successful building contractor, he 
lives with his wife, the former Mildred Thom- 
son and two sons, John 25, and William 18, 
at 428 74th st., North Bergen. 

In an interview, Orlando said that Sarubbi 
deserved the award because he is an out- 
Standing citizen of Hudson County in gen- 
eral.” The work with youth that Sarubbi is 
praised for in particular, Orlando added, 
“the playgrounds that have been built with 
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his backing throughout North Bergen and 
the track that is being built in North Hud- 
son park now.“ 

UNICO is a service organization whose 
North Hudson branch was started 13 years 
ago. Besides other charities, the group gives 
out one college scholarship a year and it has 
chosen a “man of the year” for the last 10 
years. The proceeds from the “man of the 
year” dinners go to help pay for the scholar- 
ships. 


BRING TO TRIAL, NASSER, THE NO. 1 
WAR CRIMINAL OF OUR DAY 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, there will 
be no peace in the Middle East until sev- 
eral things occur—and they must occur 
practically simultaneously. 

First. Peace treaties must be consum- 
mated between the Arab States and 
Israel as part of which there must be 
agreement as to the geographic bound- 
aries of the countries involved. Peace 
treaties necessarily require as a condition 
of their execution full recognition of the 
political existence and sovereignty of 
each party. 

Second. Acknowledgment by all and 
guarantees by the international commu- 
nity of the right of all to peaceful transit 
without interference of the Suez Canal, 
the Gulf of Aqaba, and the Strait of 
Tiran. 

Third. Resettlement of the refugees. 

The delegates in the U.N. have been 
talking about this for weeks. Unfortu- 
nately, the talk emanating from the 
Arabs and their supporters has been 
false, virtuperative, irrelevant, intransi- 
gent, steeped in hate and thus promising 
more war than peace. 

How do we make some progress away 
from war and toward peace? 

Let us take a lesson from World War 
II and its aftermath. 

As a result of the Hitlerian atrocities 
we set up the Nuremberg trials and the 
pattern thus set has been consistently 
followed in arresting and prosecuting war 
criminals. 

The Arab war criminals, led by Nasser, 
have learned nothing from those trials. I 
say let us teach them. 

We should set up a new war crimes 
court. The first culprit to be tried should 
be Abdel Gamal Nasser. 

Ever since taking over the Government 
of Egypt and its successor, the United 
Arab Republic, he has been urging the 
annihilation of the Israelis and the de- 
struction of the State of Israel. His in- 
citement of hatred, his training of ter- 
rorists and infiltrators was and is for 
the soul purpose of killing the inhabi- 
tants of an entire nation, a duly and 
fully recognized member of the family 
of nations. His last massive but abortive 
attempt was for the sole purpose of ful- 
filling his threats to destroy that entire 
nation. 

The proof of this foul and unprovoked 
conduct on Nasser’s part is spread across 
the pages of history and is indisputable. 
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The last conflict was instigated and 
brought about primarily by Nasser. The 
responsibility for every death, every 
wound, every damage to property, is his. 

He should be brought before an Inter- 
national Court of Justice and tried for 
his villainous misconduct. In the calm 
atmosphere of such a court, the entire 
record should be exposed. Let him dare 
to deny his own statements. 

Regardless of any punishment that 
may be meted out to him, once his 
nefarious actions are made known to 
the Arab masses, they will reject him 
and his dastardly false propaganda. 
When they learn that the billions of dol- 
lars wasted on armaments could have 
been wisely spent to improve their eco- 
nomic condition, they will respond with 
demands for permanent peace. 

Law, order, and justice can prevail 
among nations only when their leaders 
believe in and practice obedience to right. 


INVOLVEMENT IN THE CONGO 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tressing news comes to us that three U.S. 
Air Force planes and accompanying 
paratrooper guards have been sent to 
the Congo to shore up the forces of Pres- 
ident Joseph D. Mobutu. 

This is a dangerous situation, and we 
might be asking for real trouble, because 
the commitment of even a token force of 
Americans could well be an invitation to 
full-scale involvement. We need but 
think back on how our involvement 
mushroomed in Vietnam, starting with 
the assignment of a few mechanics in 
1954 and escalating to an assignment of 
some 450,000 troops today. And even now 
there is a call for another 100,000 or 
more American troops in this area. 

A wholesale involvement in the 
Congo—on top of our already heavy com- 
mitment in Vietnam—would place a ter- 
rible burden on our American manpower 
and resources. All of this raises the ques- 
tion of just how long America can play 
the role of “policeman of the world.” 

What if some form of trouble were to 
break out in South America, in India, in 
South Korea? Would we rush American 
men and materials to those trouble spots 
in an effort to straighten things out with 
a heavy cost of American men and ma- 
terials? 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come for a 
serious reassessment of our foreign pol- 
icy against the background of our avail- 
able human and material resources, The 
question is this: Even if the role of 
“policeman of the world” were a desira- 
ble one, would we have the men and ma- 
terials to back it up? 

We are a rich country, but we are not 
wealthy in manpower. Our population 
figure becomes token when compared 
with the heavy population statistics of 
Asia and Africa. While our material re- 
sources are plentiful, they do not by any 
means carry any built-in insurance 
against exhaustion. 
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Confusion throughout the world cen- 
ters in a conflict of political philosophies 
and ideologies, even as in the case of the 
current troubles in the Congo. We are 
deeply involved in Southeast Asia in a 
sharp conflict with Communist forces, 
and all the while these forces threaten 
new outbreaks in Thailand, South Korea, 
and other parts of the world. One can- 
not help but be concerned that this might 
be a long-range design of communism to 
bleed America white, draining off her 
manpower and materials into carefully 
contrived trouble spots throughout the 
world. 

It is disconcerting to observe that on 
March 1, 1966, the official Chinese Com- 
munist Party newspaper, People’s Daily 
told its readers: 

United States ...can be destroyed piece by 
piece, once it is split up. Everything can be 
split up into its parts, and so can United 
States imperialism, even though it is strong 
and powerful. 


The Communist newspaper went on to 
explain that wars like the one in Viet- 
nam stretch out U.S. power, weaken the 
Americans and make them vulnerable. 
It then added: 

If some of the world’s people (meaning 
the Communist revolutionaries) strike at 
its head and others at its feet, the divided 
United States imperialism can be destroyed 
piece by piece. 


What, then, Mr. Speaker, are we doing 
to guard against this evil eventuality, 
whether it be in the Congo, Vietnam, or 
some other trouble spot of the world? 
Apparently nothing, because every time 
there is an eruption in some part of the 
world, Uncle Sam puts on his police uni- 
form, picks up his nightstick, and rushes 
to the place of disorder. 

Mr. Speaker, the world is too big and 
has too many trouble spots for America 
to act as a world policeman. 

The Congo is a point in order. What 
obligation do we have there? Why should 
we be committed with our men and ma- 
terials in that area? Is there any good 
reason why we should invite the sacrifice 
of American lives on this continent? 

Is it not about time we put a stop to 
trying to act as a lone policeman on a 
vast world beat and, instead, confine our 
police activities to what we can afford in 
men and materials—and what, in our na- 
2 interest, are bona fide obliga- 

ons? 


WIRETAP BAN GOES TOO FAR 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, the problems 
of crime, organized criminal activity, and 
law enforcement continue to mount. The 
people are demanding that Congress pre- 
pare new and stronger laws to deal with 
the Nation’s unprecedented spiraling 
crime rate. But no matter how strong, no 
matter how carefully drawn, no matter 
how well developed new laws may be, 
Congress only legislates. It takes enthu- 
siasm and dedication at the law-enforce- 
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ment level to turn our laws into effec- 
tive tools to combat crime nationwide. 
Law enforcement requires more than 
laws, studies, or commissions. It requires 
cooperation among the legislative, judi- 
cial, and executive branches. It requires 
determination and a continuing effort to 
enforce the laws that Congress has 
written. 

It has been said that the Attorney 
General’s recent memorandum banning 
all wiretapping and nearly all eavesdrop- 
ping by Federal agents, except in iso- 
lated cases, leaves as the next logical 
step an order instructing Federal law- 
enforcement officers to wear blinders and 
stuff cotton in their ears. On Monday, 
July 10, 1967, the Christian Science Mon- 
itor noted that: 

The Attorney General’s rulings mean that 
some federal agents have been stripped of 
some of their most effective weapons in the 
warfare against organized crime, And at the 
very time there exists the overwhelming need 
to escalate that warfare. 


The battle against crime has not been 
won. The problems are still with us in 
even greater numbers. I quote herewith 
the Christian Science Monitor editorial 
with the hope that it will receive the 
careful attention of my colleagues: 

RECONSIDER THE WIRETAP BAN 


In issuing new regulations banning all 
wiretapping and practically all eavesdropping 
by federal agents, except in national secu- 
rity investigations, Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark has gone too far. 

His purpose—to protect individual privacy 
in accord with the Fourth Amendment pro- 
vision against unreasonable searches—is 
commendable. But constitutional rights are 
not absolute. Government errs when it in- 
terprets them so broadly that their enforce- 
ment would substantially endanger the pub- 
lic safety. 

The individual's right to privacy, especially 
now that developments in technology make 
invasion of that right increasingly easy, de- 
serves adequate protection. But this right 
must always be weighed against the public’s 
right to safety—its right to receive adequate 
protection against the ruthless and well-or- 
ganized forces of the national crime syndi- 
cate. 

The Attorney General’s rulings mean that 
federal agents have been stripped of some 
of their most effective weapons in the war- 
fare against organized crime. And at the very 
time when there exists the overwhelming 
need to escalate that warfare. 

Mounting public pressure is building for a 
tough crackdown on crime, regardless of in- 
dividual liberty. The Attorney General’s reg- 
ulations could well have the unintended 
effect of adding to that pressure, and there- 
by ultimately hurt more than help the cause 
he espouses. 

The public as a whole have “certain un- 
alienable Rights,” among which are “Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.” The 
government errs when it interprets the 
Fourth Amendment so liberally that it seri- 
ously impairs the ability of its own agents 
to protect these rights of all the people. 

The Constitution was established not only 
to “secure the blessings of liberty” and “pro- 
vide for the common defense” but to “insure 
domestic tranquility” and “promote the gen- 
eral welfare.” Mr. Clark’s regulations, going 
well beyond President Johnson's 1965 state- 
ment on the subject, fail to strike the needed 
balance. 

He may have been anticipating that the 
Supreme Court will ban the use of eavesdrop- 
ping devices which do not demand a physical 
trespass. In our judgment, he should not 
have so anticipated. And the court should 
not so decide, We also find unduly restrictive 
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the decision not to permit wiretapping by 
federal agents where information gleaned 
will not be publicly divulged or introduced 
as evidence. 

Without at least these uses of electronic 
surveillance—coupled, to be sure, with ade- 
quate administrative controls—we seriously 
doubt whether the government can mount 
an offensive capable of protecting the public 
from the insidious machinations of Mafia- 
type operations. We hope that the Attorney 
General will reconsider his extreme and rigid 
regulations in light of the pressing national 
need to root organized crime from the Amer- 
ican scene, 


L. B. J. AT THE SUMMIT FORGES 
NEW HOPE FOR A PEACEFUL 
WORLD 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker— 

Mr. Johnson said the world is a little less 
dangerous place because they met. This 
could well be true, for even getting to know 
one another better could make future com- 
munications between the two readier and 
more productive. 


This editorial opinion, expressed by 
the Witchita Eagle, sums up, I think, the 
view shared by a majority of sensible 
Americans. We know that the summit 
meeting between our President and the 
Soviet Premier did not produce dramatic 
agreement on a host of outstanding dif- 
ferences. 

But as the Eagle notes, the world may 
indeed be a less dangerous place simply 
because the two most powerful leaders in 
the world expressed themselves candidly 
and openly with one another. 

Perhaps— 


Says the Wichita Eagle— 
the most significant thing about the meet- 
ings is their tone—relaxed and amicable. 
Such a beginning can only make it easier to 
work toward further understanding, 


In my judgment, most of the Ameri- 
can people are rightly proud of President 
Johnson’s proven statesmanship and 
continuing, tireless efforts in pursuit of 
a just, enduring peace. Surely the Glass- 
boro meetings have served to bring home 
to Premier Kosygin these qualities and 
dedicated objectives of our President, as 
spokesman for the American people. 

The President’s policies toward the 
Soviet Union have been firm, but fair. 
The Glassboro summit should have 
brought a greater awareness of these 
policies to the Soviet leadership—as well 
as a greater awareness of the firmness 
and resolution of our Chief Executive. 

The cause of peace was therefore well 
served at the summit conference in New 
Jersey. Our hope—indeed, all of human- 
ity’s hope—is that this meeting will be 
but the first step in a continuous process 
of acquiring both greater respect and 
sounder understanding between two na- 
tions with the greatest capacity to ad- 
vance a peaceful world. 

Under unanimous consent I insert in 
the Record this excellent editorial from 
the Wichita Eagle: 
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No PROGRESS ON MAJOR PROBLEMS, BUT 
SUMMIT TALKS Were USEFUL 


It is not surprising that no particular 
progress was made in the summit talks be- 
tween President Johnson and Premier 
Kosygin on the two toughest issues of the 
moment—Vietnam and the Middle East. 

And it was evident from the statements 
issued after Sunday’s meeting that the posi- 
tion of neither country has been changed on 
those questions. They could hardly have been. 
The Russian attitude cannot be changed 
without the concurrence of the committee 
that really rules the Soviet Union, and its 
present stand is unacceptable to the United 
States. 

But this doesn’t mean the talks were not 
valuable. The mere fact that they happened 
is important. President Johnson issued the 
invitation and Kosygin accepted. The ten 
hours they spent together cannot but have 
resulted in a better acquaintance and a 
firmer by each of the problems and 
attitudes of the other. Mr. Johnson said the 
world is a little less dangerous place because 
they met. This could well be true for even 
getting to know one another better could 
make future communications between the 
two readier and more productive. 

Both leaders reported basic agreement on 
non-dissemination of nuclear weapons, 
which is a major step forward in a vital area. 
It also has been suggested that they may have 
moved closer to agreement on halting the 
nuclear arms race by ending deployment of 
antiballistic missiles. This, if it comes to 
anything, would spare both nations a costly 
and essentially fruitless competition that 
would end in greater armament but no par- 
ticular advantage for either. 

And whatever common ground may have 
been found in the private talks, it would be 
impossible for either leader to alter his public 
stance at once because of the public opinion 
each must face at home, Moreover, the 
wounded cries from Peking about the meet- 
ing serve as a reminder that there is a third 
major nuclear power in the world now—a 
fact that greatly alters both the means and 
the substance of diplomacy. 

Perhaps the most significant thing about 
the meetings is their tone—relaxed and 
amicable. Such a beginning can only make 
it easier to work toward further under- 
standing. 


NAVAL ROLE IN DEFENSE GAINS 
NEW RECOGNITION 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
U.S. Navy has been a source of pride and 
comfort to the people of this Nation since 
its founding. I believe it is a great credit 
to the Navy that it has maintained and 
strengthened its role in our national de- 
fense in the space age. 

Hanson W. Baldwin, an expert on mil- 
itary affairs, presented an excellent pic- 
ture of the current and potential capa- 
bilities of this space age Navy in an ar- 
ticle entitled Missiles Go to Sea“ in the 
New York Times of Sunday, June 9. 

I would like to have this article appear 
in the Recorp, and certainly commend it 
to my colleagues as a well-deserved trib- 
ute to the technology and capability of 
the U.S. Navy. 

The article follows: 
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MISSILES Go TO SEA 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The nuclear age has gone to sea. Last 
week’s news from the Pentagon that the 
Navy is studying a ship-based anti-ballistic 
missile system emphasizes once again—in 
modern context—Alfred Thayer Mahan's In- 
fluence of sea power upon history.“ 

In mobility and in weapons, the marriage 
of the “Nuke” and the ship has transformed 
the two-dimensional navy with control of 
the seas as its objective to a three-dimen- 
sional navy with the added objective of at- 
tack against, and defense of, the great con- 
tinental land masses of the world. 

Strategically and tactically the role of the 
Navy has been transformed by the nuclear 
age; the depths of the sea, the space above 
the atmosphere and every part of every land 
mass on earth are now accessible to modern 
naval power. 

Today, the single most important nuclear 
contribution of the Navy is its fleet of 41 
missile-~firing submarines, each equipped with 
16 missiles, each capable of destroying with 
its megaton nuclear warhead any city on 
earth. 

Nuclear-powered engines—which require 
no air—enable these submarines to remain 
completely submerged for indefinite periods 
and their mobility and invisibility give them 
unequaled defensive invulnerability. 


PLANS FOR POSEIDON 


The submarine-launched ballistic missile 
has, moreover, another major asset; it draws 
the lightning of enemy nuclear attack toward 
the seas rather than—as land-based missiles 
do—toward the populated land. 

In the next few years the Polaris family of 
missiles will be succeeded by the fourth- 
generation Poseidon, a missile with greater 
power, capable—alternatively—of carrying a 
larger warhead for a longer distance or several 
warheads, as well as various devices known 
as penetration aids to help the missile break 
through the enemy's defenses. 

This submarine missile force, which is an 
important part of the nation’s strategic nu- 
clear offensive capability, may become even 
more important in the next step of the arms 
race. If the Russians develop MIRV—Multiple 
Individually guided Reentry Vehicles—or sev- 
eral warheads for each missile, each capable 
of maneuvering along a different trajectory 
to its target, the threat of destruction to a 
fixed missile launcher ashore may become so 
great that the defensive answer may have to 
be to put more missiles at sea. 

In addition to the Navy's ballistic missile 
bombardment force, the Navy’s planes, flown 
from carrier decks, have a definite role in nu- 
clear war. However, the nuclear role of naval 
aviation is now more tactical“ than stra- 
tegic”; the targets of naval aircraft are pri- 
marily near the periphery of the enemy's ter- 
ritory—submarine bases, airfields, radar and 
missile sites—rather than targets deep in the 
interior. 

NUCLEAR DEPTH CHARGE 


The Navy, like the other services, has de- 
veloped so-called tactical, or smaller, nuclear 
weapons for specific purposes. A nuclear 
depth charge, which can be projected from 
plane or surface ship, is designed for use 
against enemy submarines. Small atomic 
bombs for taking out point targets—such 
as a strongpoint on a beach, are available. 
As far as is known, the Navy has no nuclear 
shells, but its short-range missiles—fired 
from surface ships or from planes—can carry 
nuclear warheads. Development of a naval 
model of the Army’s 175 mm. gun is under 
way, and a whole “family” of new naval 
guns, some with rocket-assisted shells, others 
with devices to multiply present ranges 
many times, are under study. Any or all of 
these could utilize nuclear shells or war- 
heads. 

The Navy has also pioneered in the use of 
nuclear power for surface ships; the nuclear- 
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powered aircraft carrier Enterprise has 
chalked up records in combat off Vietnam. 
Nuclear power for surface ships provides vir- 
tually unlimited high-speed cruising range, 
frees the ship of dependence upon oilers, 
eliminates stack gases and provides so many 
other advantages that despite Secretary Mc- 
Namara’s reluctance (based on greater costs) 
a nuclear powered fleet for all major vessels 
seems certain. 

The Navy's seagoing anti-ballistic missile 
system would work this way. A number of 
ships—some with powerful radar, others as 
launching vessels—would position them- 
selves across the “window” or angle of ap- 
proach of missiles launched against the 
United States from bases in Communist 
countries. Such a sea-based system would 
provide an outer line of defense; intercep- 
tion of enemy missiles could be made during 
their mid-course, rather than terminal 
phase. 


INTRASTATE AIR CARRIERS 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt today of a reply to my inquiry of 
Chairman Charles Murphy of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board regarding the Board’s 
position on the respective rolls of inter- 
state and intrastate air carriers which 
I think is sufficiently significant that it 
should be included in the Recor today 
with my inquiry and reply for the bene- 
fit of the Members and of the public. 


The correspondence referred to 
follows: 

May 19, 1967. 
Hon. CHARLES S. MURPHY, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CHAIRMAN MurPHY: There has been 
a recent announcement that you have 
granted to Northern Consolidated Airways 
temporary traffic rights for nonstop service 
between Anchorage and Fairbanks, Alaska, 
in competition with the service now being 
performed by Alaska Airlines. It is under- 
stood that Alaska Airlines has gone into the 
State court to secure a restraining order 
against the State Transportation Commis- 
sion from granting a certificate to Interior 
Airways of Fairbanks which had applied for 
rights to fly seven daily shuttle flights be- 
tween Anchorage and Fairbanks. 

The Anchorage Daily Times of May 11, in 
commenting on these two actions, states, 
“Sources in Washington reported the Civil 
Aeronautics Board was ‘terribly exercised’ by 
reports the State planned to approve intra- 
state service over a route which now is sub- 
sidized by the federal govenment. The CAB, 
one source said, ‘took a dim view’ of the 
state plans”. 

This press story prompts me to inquire of 
you just what may be the position of the 
CAB in its promotion of aviation with re- 
gard to the respective roles which properly 
should be played with interstate and intra- 
state carriers. In such connection, I wish 
that you would include the actions and 
positions which the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has taken regarding the operation of intra- 
state service between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. STAGGERs, 
Chairman, 
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CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, D.C., July 10, 1967. 

Hon. HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to 
your letter of May 19, 1967, inquiring about 
the Board's position regarding the respective 
roles which interstate and intrastate carriers 
should play in aviation. 

The Board's policies towards intrastate 
carriers, and actions by State regulatory com- 
missions, have evolved in the context of the 
limited coverage of the Federal Aviation Act 
over the economic aspects of intrastate ac- 
tivities. While that Act extends safety regu- 
latory control over any operation “in”, or 
which “directly affects” interstate commerce, 
the economic regulatory provisions do not 
explicitly apply to operations which affect“ 
commerce but are not in“ commerce (§ 101 
(4) and (21)). 

The scope of this statutory grant of juris- 
diction affects the Board's actions with re- 
spect to both the intrastate aspects of the 
operations of interstate carriers and the op- 
erations of intrastate carriers. As to inter- 
state carriers, a State Supreme Court has 
held that the State commission can regulate 
the air carriers’ rates for local transportation 
between points in the State (as opposed to 
rates for interstate passengers moving be- 
tween the same points). (People v. Western 
Air Lines, 268 P.2d 723, appeal dismissed, 348 
U.S. 859.) Another State Supreme Court has 
ruled that its State commission could not 
require an interstate carrier to continue 
serving the intrastate portion of a route 
over which the Board had authorized the 
carrier to discontinue service. (Frontier Air- 
lines v. Nebraska Dept. of Aeronautics, 175 
Neb. 501, 122 N.W. 2d 476.) 

As to the so-called intrastate operators, 
where a carrier operates only between points 
located within a single State, the Board's 
jurisdiction has been judicially upheld if the 
carrier participates substantially in the car- 
riage of traffic moving interstate (C.A.B. v. 
Friedkin Aeronautics, Inc., 246 F.2d 173; 
C. A. B. v. Canadian Colonial Airways, 41 F. 
Supp. 1006), or if the carrier flies its air- 
craft over a place outside the State. (Island 
Airways v. C. A. B., 352 F.2d 735.) 

The Board has never asserted authority 
over purely intrastate carriers (not carry- 
ing interstate traffic), even where the intra- 
state carriers compete with federally cer- 
tifieated ones. Furthermore, the Board does 
not intervene before State commissions to 
oppose applications by local carriers for in- 
trastate authority, although it may on occa- 
sion file an amicus statement. The same pol- 
icies are generally followed with respect to 
State regulatory commission matters involv- 
ing interstate carriers. 

The lack of federal control over intrastate 
carrier operations by air did not present sub- 
stantial economic problems until recent 
years. When the Civil Aeronautics Act was 
enacted in 1938, and for many years there- 
after, operations by intrastate carriers were 
not extensive; and no State denied inter- 
state carriers permission to operate over in- 
trastate segments. Furthermore, there was 
little regulatory action by the States. By 
1961, however, 18 States had begun to issue 
certificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity for intrastate common carriage by air. 
In California, at least, passenger traffic is al- 
ready sufficient to enable intrastate carriers 
to operate large jet aircraft. 

The California and Alaska situations il- 
lustrate the resulting problems. In Califor- 
nia, the Board sought over a decade ago to 
enjoin the intrastate carrier, Pacific South- 
west Airlines (PSA), from operating unau- 
thorized flights which carried many passen- 
gers whose journeys began or ended outside 
California. (Friedkin, supra.) Eventually, 
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PSA to entry of a cease-and-desist 
order which barred such carriage. (Western 
Air Lines, Inc. v. PSA, CAB Order E-19655.) 
Earlier this year the Board exempted PSA 
from Title IV of the Act to the extent that 
those statutory provisions applied to PSA's 
jet flights which momentarily operate be- 
yond the three-mile limit in connection with 
takeoff or landing at mainland California 
points, but which do not otherwise involve 
transportation subject to the Board’s juris- 
diction, (Pacific Southwest Airlines, Orders 
E-23958 and E~-24895.) (Copies enclosed.) 

PSA now operates over several important 
intra-California routes in competition with 
Federally certificated air carriers, including 
Pacific Air Lines (Pacific), a subsidized car- 
rier. The California Commission has also li- 
censed at least one other carrier for opera- 
tions between various points within the 
State. 

In Alaska the Alaska Transportation Com- 
mission has undertaken to assert exclusive 
jurisdiction to authorize new nonstop service 
between Anchorage and Fairbanks, and ini- 
tially attempted to prevent one federally 
certificated carrier, Northern Consolidated 
Airlines, from offering such service. The State 
commission also entertained an application 
by an intrastate carrier, Interior Airways, to 
offer the very same service in competition 
with the existing federally certificated car- 
rier, Alaska Airlines. Although no final deci- 
sion has been reached, a State court has en- 
joined the Commission from authorizing In- 
terior to operate; and Northern Consolidated 
has begun service. 

The Federal Government has a large stake 
in the sound development of intra-Alaskan 
service. Before Alaska became a State and 
enacted its aeronautics statute, the Board 
had exclusive jurisdiction over all air trans- 
portation within or to Alaska. From 1938 
through mid-1959, the total subsidy bill for 
the Alaskan air carriers was $77 million, of 
which $42 million was for intra-Alaskan 
operations. For the two federally authorized 
carriers on the Anchorage-Fairbanks route, 
the subsidy bill for their total operations in 
all areas was about $16 million during fiscal 
1962-1966 and is estimated to be over $2.6 
million for fiscal 1967, If the Alaska Trans- 
portation Commission allows an intrastate 
carrier to divert Anchorage-Fairbanks trafic, 
the Federal Treasury could bear much of the 
resulting burden. 

It does not appear that State authoriza- 
tions for intrastate air carriers have had a 
substantially adverse effect upon the devel- 
opment of the federally regulated air trans- 
portation system. They have given rise to 
problems, e.g., the impact of PSA's operations 
in California upon Pacific, which is federally 
subsidized. But there is little doubt that 
PSA's operations have had a salutary effect 
upon air travel in California by way of im- 
proved service, lower fares, and increased vol- 
ume. This may be an appropriate place for 
the Board to apply the policy that it should 
not pay subsidy to a carrier to provide air- 
line service some other carrier will provide 
without subsidy—which is easier said than 
done. 

Similarly, if the State Commission in 
Alaska should insist on actions impairing 
the earning ability of federally subsidized 
carriers, our Board may be driven to consid- 
ering withdrawal of Federal subsidy. I very 
much doubt, however, if it will come to that. 

In summary, it seems to us that there is a 
useful role which intrastate air carriers can 
play; that in most cases this will not im- 
pinge unduly upon the federally regulated 
systems; that we should undertake to mini- 
mize “conflicts” through informal contacts 
with State officials; that we should not in- 
terfere with intrastate operations merely for 
the purpose of asserting or extending Federal 
jurisdiction; that we should be alert to pre- 
vent intrastate air carrier operations from 
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impinging unduly upon the federally regu- 
lated system by taking such actions as are 
open to the Board under the present law; and 
that, if it should prove unhappily that the 
present law is not adequate for that purpose, 
we should then come to Congress for a legis- 
lative remedy. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES S. MurPHy, 
Chairman. 


JuLy 11, 1967. 
Hon. CHARLES S. MURPHY, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: Thank you for your 
letter of July 10 replying to my inquiry of 
May 19 regarding the Board’s position on the 
representative roles which interstate and in- 
trastate carriers should play in aviation. 

I am pleased to note that the Board recog- 
nizes that in the national transportation 
picture there is a useful role which intra- 
state carriers can play, and that there is a 
problem of the extent to which interstate 
carriers should be supported by the Board 
where intrastate carriers provide improved 
and adequate service, at lower fares, to the 
traveling public. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. STAGGERS, 
Chairman, 


AIRLINE ACCIDENT INVESTIGA- 
TIONS 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recor and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of the House may be inter- 
ested in the progress of investigations 
into a number of airplane crashes which 
have shocked the public during the last 
3 or 4 months. For their information I 
include a letter from the Chairman of 
the National Transportation Safety 
Board to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce in the RECORD. 

As may be seen from the letter— 

The investigation of civil aircraft acci- 
dents is now the responsibility of the Na- 
tional Transportation Safety Board. 


Investigations into three aircraft acci- 
dents occurring in March 1967 are 
presently underway. It is to be noted 
that the investigations follow standard 
procedures, in which well-qualified ex- 
perts are employed. The public is kept 
informed throughout the investigation 
by the Safety Board—the primarily re- 
sponsible body. After their investiga- 
tions are complete, detailed findings 
and the probable causes of the acci- 
dents will be released. 

Our committee has been kept in- 
formed that a study of the accidents 
was underway. 

If any legislation is indicated as a re- 
sult of any reports of the Safety Board, 
and if such legislation is referred to our 
committee, we shall hope to act on it 
with all due speed. 

The letter from the Chairman of 
the National ‘Transportation Safety 
Board follows: 
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DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, 
NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION SAFETY 
Boarp, 

Washington, D.C., July 7, 1967. 

Hon. HARLEY O. STAGGERs, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: In accordance 
with your request, the Board is more than 
happy to bring you up to date on the status 
of three commercial airline accidents which 
occurred in the past few months and in 
which your Committee has expressed a par- 
ticular interest. 

In addition, this letter will serve to re- 
view again with you, for your benefit and 
for the benefit of your Committee, the pro- 
cedures the Board follows in connection with 
the investigation and reporting of results in 
aviation accidents of this type. 

1. Air collision at Urbana, Ohio, involving 
TWA DC-9 and a Beechcraft Baron B-55, 
privately owned, March 9, 1967. Since our 
last progress report to you in connection 
with this case, the detailed field investiga- 
tion has been completed; an extensive pub- 
lic hearing was held in Dayton, Ohio, on 
June 6-8, 1967; and we are presently receiv- 
ing comments and suggestions from inter- 
ested parties who have, under our rules, 
thirty days from the date of the hearing in 
which to submit them. 

2. Delta Airlines training flight crash at 
New Orleans, Louisiana, March 30, 1967. The 
field investigation has been completed and 
a public hearing has been scheduled to begin 
in New Orleans on July 19, 1967. The hear- 
ing will be presided over by Member Oscar 
Laurel of this Board, and at that time all 
of the known or ascertainable facts will 
become a matter of public record. It is ex- 
pected that the hearing will not last more 
than two days. 

3. Lake Central Airlines, accident near 
Marseilles, Ohio, March 5, 1967. The field in- 
vestigation in this case has been completed 
and a public hearing is scheduled to be held 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, commencing on 
August 2, 1967. In this case, too, the hear- 
ing is expected to reveal all of the known 
and ascertainable facts and to point the way 
toward corrective action if such has not al- 
ready in fact been instituted. 

I am sure you are quite familiar with the 
investigative process of the Board in aircraft 
accidents of the sort we have been discussing, 
but it might be well to restate it for the 
record, 

The investigation of civil aircraft accidents 
is now the responsibility of the National 
Transportation Safety Board. This responsi- 
bility, with a staff of experienced air safety 
investigators, was recently transferred to us 
from the Civil Aeronautics Board under the 
provisions of the Department of Transpor- 
tation Act, but the function had been exer- 
cised by the CAB from 1940 until the recent 
transfer to us. 

The practice has always been to organize 
a team of experts in the various technical 
areas that might be involved in any such 
accident, under the leadership of trained in- 
vestigators representing the National Trans- 
portation Safety Board. After as exhaustive 
a field investigation as the situation requires 
and permits, the Board schedules and holds 
a public hearing at or near the site of the 
accident. At this stage of the process, all in- 
terested parties, such as the airline con- 
cerned; the Federal Aviation Administration; 
airline employees associations; air-frame 
manufacturers; engine manfacturers; and 
any other possible interested parties, are ac- 
tive participants in adding to and thus de- 
veloping a complete record of all the known 
or ascertainable facts. 

Subsequent to such public hearing, the 
Board analyzes the record and other informa- 
tion known to it and issues a formal report 
as to the probable cause of the accident. 
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Of course, as you know, the entire chain 
of process is conducted entirely in the open, 
and as rapidly as facts are identified as un- 
controvertible and relevant, beginning at the 
accident site, they are immediately made 
known to the interested parties to the in- 
vestigation and are at the same time released 
to the news media and the public. In fact, a 
major part of the constructive results which 
flow from accident investigations are the im- 
mediate putting to use for corrective pur- 
poses of all the information developed dur- 
ing the preliminary stages of the investiga- 
tion or in the public hearing. 

The Board appreciates and understands the 
continuing interest you and your Committee 
have with respect to the performance of the 
accident investigative functions by our Board. 
Please feel free to call on us at any time for 
information or report either as to our process 
generally, or as to the handling of any par- 
ticular case. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH J. O'CONNELL, Jr., 
Chairman. 


CONGRESSMAN HORTON INTRO- 
DUCES ANTISMUT BILL 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill which will permit 
a person to effectively remove himself 
from the mailing list of any publisher 
engaged in the dissemination of morally 
objectionable material. Existing laws, 
which are directed primarily at sup- 
pressing patently obscene materials, have 
proven woefully inadequate to protect 
the public from peddlers of filth. 

In recent months I have received nu- 
merous complaints from parents in my 
district who are appalled by the degener- 
ate publications which they and their 
children have received, unsolicited. It is 
imperative this body act promptly to 
protect people not only from that very 
limited range of materials which falls 
within the legal definition of obscenity 
but also from the myriad publications 
which are not within that definition but 
are, nonetheless, repulsive to the vast 
majority of Americans. 

Because the purveyors of smut almost 
universally develop their mailing lists by 
purchasing subscription lists from repu- 
table publications, any man or boy who 
subscribes to even such a wholesome 
publication as a sports magazine is likely 
to receive printed garbage at some future 
time. It is this unwarranted invasion of 
the individual’s privacy which my bill 
seeks to prevent. 

The Horton bill provides that any per- 
son who receives unsolicited mail which 
he deems to be obscene, lewd, or indecent 
may return it to the Postmaster General 
and request that the sender be notified 
to cease sending such mail to the com- 
plainant. The bill specifically provides 
that any parent may take such action to 
protect the privacy of his children as 
well as his own privacy. 

Upon receiving a complaint, the Post- 
master General is required to notify the 
sender to halt all such mailings to the 
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complainant. If the publisher continues 
to send smut to the complaining individ- 
ual, the Postmaster General is directed 
to schedule a hearing to determine 
whether or not the act has been vio- 
lated. If the act has been violated, the 
Postmaster General may direct the At- 
torney General to apply to a US, district 
court for an order demanding compli- 
ance with the act. The bill provides that 
if the sender does not comply with this 
court order he is subject to the penalties 
for contempt of court. 

This measure, which respects all of 
the recently announced constitutional 
limitations on the police power of the 
Government, will provide every Ameri- 
can with a simple and totally effective 
method of preventing both his own 
privacy and that of his children from 
being disturbed by unsolicited and 
highly offensive pornography. 

I know many of my colleagues share 
my contempt for purveyors of smut and 
I look forward to your strong support of 
this much-needed legislation. 


CONGRESSMAN HORTON INTRO- 
DUCES TWO MEASURES TO AID 
THE RESOLUTION OF THE MIDDLE 
EAST CONFLICT 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing two much-needed 
measures to aid in settling the present 
conflict in the Middle East. The first of 
these measures is a sense-of-the-House 
resolution expressing what I believe are 
the guidelines within which a settlement 
must be achieved if it is to be enduring. 
The resolution provides that the sover- 
eignty of Israel must be recognized, that 
the Suez Canal must remain an inter- 
national waterway open to all nations, 
that all nations must recognize as final 
the boundaries that will emerge from the 
anticipated negotiations, that the ship- 
ment of arms to all countries of the 
Middle East be halted and that all Middle 
Eastern countries immediately devote 
their full attention to the longstanding 
problems of the Palestine refugees. 

The second measure I am introducing 
should provide the necessary stimulus to 
cause the countries of the Middle East to 
relocate these refugees. It is clear that 
if we are to forge a lasting peace in this 
historically contentious area these refu- 
gees, who have long been one of the 
prime sources of friction between the 
Arab and Israel peoples, must be removed 
from the refugee camps along the 1949 
frontier between Israel and the Arab 
nations and that adequate provision 
must be made for their permanent settle- 
ment elsewhere. Because the recent con- 
flict has dramatically increased the num- 
ber of refugees on both sides of the 
borders, it is now even more important 
that the refugee population be relocated. 

Those of us who have been intimately 
familiar with the situation in the Middle 
East have long recognized the continu- 
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ing threat to peace which these refugee 
camps pose. Fortunately, many carefully 
considered and thoroughly documented 
newspaper articles have brought the im- 
portance of this problem to the public 
attention in recent days. 

However, public awareness of the 
problem is not enough. Absent positive 
action by one or more of the great powers 
of the world, these refugee camps and 
the concomitant hostility they generate 
will persist long after the present crisis 
of the Middle East subsides. 

My bill directs the Secretary of State 
to reimburse—to such extent as he 
deems appropriate—any Middle Eastern 
country for expenses it incurs in relo- 
cating Arab refugees from Palestine to 
within its own borders. These payments 
are to be made directly to the host gov- 
ernments subject to such terms and con- 
ditions as the Secretary may deem nec- 
essary. 

It is my fervent hope that if this bill 
is enacted into law, the Soviet Union, in 
furtherance of the spirit of cooperation 
which was manifest at the Glassboro 
summit meeting, will join with the 
United States in this worthwhile and 
nonpolitical effort to relieve world ten- 
sions. 

Since 1948 many thousands of Arabs 
who were formerly residents of Palestine 
have existed in the miserable squalor of 
refugee camps. These camps on the Arab- 
Israel frontier have not only been a 
source of continuing irritation to both 
sides, but also senselessly demeaned the 
residents of these camps who nearly 20 
years ago were victims of the Arab-Israel 
war. An entire generation of refugees has 
grown to virtual maturity knowing no 
other life. United Nations statistics indi- 
cate that over one-half of the popula- 
tion of these camps is under the age of 
18. 

If this body enacts into law the pro- 
posal I am making today, this Nation 
will not only be helping to eliminate one 
of the myriad sources of animosity that 
produced the recent crisis, but it will also 
be helping to terminate the senseless 
waste of human resources that necessar- 
fly continues as long as these refugee 
camps remain. 


DAY CARE ACT OF 1967 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rem] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am introducing today the Day Care Act 
of 1967 which was developed by Senator 
Javits and has already sponsored by a 
number of Members of both the House 
and the Senate. 

This legislation will provide day care 
for children of low-income families in 
order to enable their parents or relatives 
to choose to undertake vocational train- 
ing, basic education, or employment. Far 
more than merely providing additional 
day-care facilities, this measure is de- 
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signed to attack the problem of grow- 
ing welfare rolls by encouraging parents 
to find vocational training or employ- 
ment once they are assured that their 
children will be well taken care of during 
the day. 

The increasing number of Americans 
receiving public assistance is staggering. 
In New York City alone, the monthly 
average of recipients rose from 531,000 
in 1965 to 621,000 in 1966; nationally, 
some 7.5 million people are aided by the 
four federally sponsored welfare pro- 
grams. 

In dollar terms, the total cost has risen 
from $4.2 billion in 1962 to $6.1 billion 
in 1966 and these figures provide assist- 
ance to only one-half of those Americans 
whose income level is below the na- 
tional poverty standard. 

However, a considerable proportion of 
the 900,000 mothers receiving assistance 
under the aid-to-dependent- children 
program are anxious to undertake train- 
ing and employment if they can place 
their children in adequate day-care fa- 
cilities. These mothers want their chil- 
dren to grow up with parents who are 
working, participating members of the 
community, and who are not dependent 
on the monthly relief check. 

There is a second important way in 
which this day-care program would re- 
duce the cycle of dependency. The large 
number of personnel needed to staff and 
maintain the day-care centers can, to a 
great extent, be drawn from among the 
mothers who children make use of 
these facilities. Several existing man- 
power training programs can assist in 
training these women for such subpro- 
fessional positions, The Headstart pro- 
gram has already indicated that parents 
and neighborhood residents actively par- 
ticipating in their children’s experiences 
add meaningfully to the entire program. 

There are a number of other signifi- 
cant features to this legislation which I 
believe are worthy of special mention. 
Provisions are included in the program to 
make it self-liquidating. The Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare— 
whose Department will administer the 
program—may require at least partial 
payment for the day-care services in the 
case of those families who, through em- 
ployment or otherwise, are able to make 
a contribution. 

Coordination at all levels of govern- 
ment and between all similar programs 
is mandated by specifying certain mech- 
anisms of program administration. 

Finally, evaluation requirements are 
written into the bill so that congressional 
oversight will be a meaningful, concur- 
rent procedure. 

The bill would authorize $60 million 
for 1 year as a new part B of title V of 
the Economic Opportunity Act. This 
should provide about 50,000 new day- 
care slots—not nearly enough to meet 
the need but certainly a meaningful start 
with possibilities for expansion, and hope 
for self-confidence and self-sufficiency 
for many families who now know only a 
future of despair. 


THE NEW LEFT 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Ohio [Mr. AsHprooK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, Walter 
Trohan has written a most comprehen- 
sive article on the New Left which ap- 
peared in the Sunday, July 9, 1967, issue 
of the Chicago Tribune. Mr. Trohan is 
the chief of the Tribune’s Washington 
bureau and has spent more than a year 
studying and reporting on campus move- 
ments which he finds shows a “hostility 
to law and order, to civilized behavior and 
to the concept of liberty under law.” It is 
characterized by “anarchism, nihilism, 
and negativism and it flouts and dero- 
gates the institutions which give it the 
freedom it enjoys.” 

Mr. Trohan’s report is “must” reading 
for any American who wants to have a 
better understanding of the New Left 
in America. I include the article with 
these remarks, Mr. Speaker, and I hope 
all of the Members will read it closely: 

Tue New LEFT 
(By Walter Trohan) 

The Student New Left is a many splintered 
thing. A common denominator is most diffi- 
cult to find. The New Left is a mixture of 
theory, sociological action, and bitter pro- 
test. It is linked with the civil rights move- 
ment, the fight against poverty, and the war 
in Viet Nam. 

It is all of these things, yet no one of 
them. If it is any one thing, it is the cul- 
mination of the age of protest. We see it in 
flag burning, draft card destruction, demon- 
strations, and challenges to all forms of au- 
thority. It carries the seeds of revolution in 
its anarchism—and therein lies its great 
danger to those who revere and respect 
democratic law and order. 

The New Left is of the campus but goes 
beyond the campus. It involves students, 
faculty members, writers, intellectuals, beat- 
niks, and hippies. Many of its adherents dress 
wildly to accentuate their nonconformism. 
They wear beat-up trousers and dresses, long 
hair and beards, and the rest. Sometimes it is 
difficult to distinguish among the sexes. 
Members of the New Left are in the minority, 
but they have influenced many of their fel- 
lows, and their activities affect almost every- 
one on all campuses, directly or indirectly. 

Let it be understood that the New Left is 
not communist, altho it is Communist infil- 
trated. Nor does it embrace all youth; the 
vast majority of young people have no part 
of it. This infiltration is coming from vari- 
ous directions. First, there is the Moscow 
wing in the Communist party and its youth 
organization, the W. E. B. Du Bois clubs. 
Second there is the Trotskyite wing of com- 
munism in the Socialist Workers party and 
its youth affiliate, the Young Socialist alli- 
ance. Finally, there is the arm of the pro- 
Chinese Communists, the Progressive Labor 
party. However, these Communists are 
neither in control of the New Left nor work- 
ing in concert. They see the movement as a 
means of gaining access to college cam- 
puses, reaching the minds of students, and 
gaining an aura of respectability. 

Many people are inclined to dismiss the 
New Left as another harmless manifestation 
of college foolishness, such as swallowing 
live gold fish or staging panty raids. There 
is more to the movement, however; if orga- 
nizers and Communists have their way, a 
dagger might be forged for the destruction of 
the American way of life. The average Amer- 
ican sees the New Left in terms of protest 
marches and demonstrations. These should 
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be enough to convince him that the move- 
ment has power to mobilize its members in 
large numbers to win attention or conces- 
sions. 

One of the major aims of the New Left 
is to destroy the links between American in- 
dustry and colleges. Industry and indus- 
trialists are a major source of college revenue. 
Universities are institutions from which in- 
dustry can recruit the talent it needs and 
which serve as a valuable adjunct in re- 
search. The New Left is working to under- 
mine this relationship. It attacks industry 
as part of the Pentagon complex, which is 
blamed for policies the New Left dislikes. 
The strongest attacks have been levied 
against industries directly producing for the 
war effort. 

For some, morality is “bourgeois” and “old 
fashioned.” Some reject bananas as food but 
are devoted to them for hallucinatory smok- 
ing. Some smoke marijuana, and others dote 
on LSD or other drugs. New Leftists can and 
do lock like the conventional boy or girl 
next door, and they often are the brightest 
students. 

A key ingredient of the New Left is ex- 
pressed in a word they like, “alienation,” 
although its meaning is not always clear. 
However, to the New Leftist it signifies what 
he derides as the establishment,” the “power 
structure,” or “the military-industrial com- 
plex.” 

“The young people of the ‘movement,’” 
writes one of its spokesmen, “make no polite 
protest; they rage against the war because 
they see it as the embodiment of all they 
are fighting in American society. It is a 
product of ‘the system’ from which they are 
alienated.” 

The mood of the New Left is described 
by one of its spokesmen, the Students for a 
Democratic Society [S. D. S.], as one of dis- 
illusionment, pessimism, and alienation. 
Many see strong nihilistic or anarchistic 
strains in declarations that our present so- 
clety is decadent and that bourgeois moral 
values are outmoded. In the core of the move- 
ment there seems to be a passionate desire 
to destroy, to hate, and to tear down. They 
hate free society, the concepts of law and 
order, and established values. 

“Among the central questions that a radi- 
cal ideology must attempt to answer are 
these,” according to a New Left spokesman: 
“What are the fundamental changes needed 
to transform society, and what are the steps 
that radicals can take to bring these about?” 
These steps have included defiance of law, 
civil disobedience, and disparagement of the 
American heritage. But when the New 
Leftists are asked to describe their new so- 
ciety, they offer little other than impious in- 
cantations and misty generalizations. They 
have no practical suggestions in their accent 
on the negative. 

The Dow Chemical company, which is a 
major manufacturer of napalm, a fire chemi- 
cal, has been a major target. Last Feb. 28, 
a student demonstration was sponsored at 
Old Dominion college, in Norfolk, Va., when 
company officers were conducting job inter- 
views. The demonstration was orderly, altho 
placards and literature attacked the com- 
pany. A much larger anti-Dow demonstration 
was staged at the University of Wisconsin, in 
Madison. The student newspaper carried the 
headline: S. D. S. to Block Chemical Com- 
pany Interviewing” and told of a massive 
sit-in against the interviews, Still another 
demonstration was staged at Penn State uni- 
versity. Students walked into the room where 
interviews were being conducted and called 
for a discussion of the “moral issues of the 
war in Viet Nam.” 

The right to dissent is the key weapon of 
the New Left. However, its leaders would 
confound this right with what they believe 
to be a right to break any law that does not 
please them. Civil disobedience of the New 
Left has manifested itself in bl trafic, 
lying down in doorways, and invasion of pri- 
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vate and public property. The New Left 
doesn’t believe in attempting to repeal laws 
it dislikes or believes to be wrong or im- 
moral. Instead it disobeys them and encour- 
ages others to disobey them. 

Running thru the New Left movement, 
like a weird leit motif, is a pattern of per- 
sonal habits as reflected in dress, language, 
and moral habits. In some respect these serve 
as recognition symbols for its members, not 
only on college campuses but elsewhere. 
Many New Leftists are identified by their 
beatnik-style long hair and sandals. Some 
of the young men wear beards, and the 
young women dress in black stockings, old 
shoes, and odd-fitting dresses. Often per- 
sonal cleanliness is neglected, as is evi- 
denced by dirty finger nails, unbrushed hair, 
and unwashed faces. 

In the anti-Viet Nam war demonstration 
in Kezar stadium in San Francisco last April, 
a high percentage of the participants were 
beatniks and hippies, who were conspicuous 
with their long hair, unkempt beards, san- 
dals, and multicolored wearing apparel. They 
were heckled during their parade to the sta- 
dium by pro-Viet Nam war demonstrators, 
who kept calling, “Take a bath!” 

A curious psychology seems to underlie 
the desire for unconventional dress. At the 
heart of the New Left Is the concept of re- 
bellion against society and its institutions. 
Bizarre dress becomes, in the eyes of the New 
Leftists, a way of striking back at what they 
call regimentation. They want to be differ- 
ent. They seek ways to scoff at established 
institutions—not only to satisfy their own 
inner feelings of alienation, but to antago- 
nize those who believe in the accepted mo- 
rality. To the New Left, unconventionality 
is an inherent characteristic of its view of 
the world. 

Associated with the habit of weird dress 
is widespread use of drugs, or the psyche- 
delic world. It is difficult to state with accu- 
racy the extent of hippie activity among 
members of the New Left—the use of LSD, 
marijuana, opium, dried banana skins, and 
other types of drugs or supposed drugs. 

Obviously, many New Leftist followers have 
not dabbled in this activity, just as many do 
not adopt the strange mode of dress. How- 
ever, the New Left does nothing to discour- 
age use of or experimentation with drugs. 
Considerable publicity about drugs on cam- 
pus has appeared in the press. Don Smith, 
the onetime New Left president of the Stu- 
dent Council at Iowa State university, ad- 
mitted that he smoked marijuana at pot par- 
ties on the campus. The Scholastic, student 
magazine of the University of Notre Dame, 
has discussed use of drugs on the campus. 
The use of drugs seems to be part of the 
shock psychology of the New Left. It is a 
demonstration of its spirit of rebellion and 
practical evidence of its unconventionality. 
Still another hallmark of the New Left is the 
use of obscene language. Here again is evi- 
dence of the desire to be different and to be 
nonconformist. Four-letter words are fre- 
quent in “New Left Notes,” the publication 
of the S.D.S., the New Left's campus bastion. 
Its writings are designed not only to shock, 
but also to make the authors feel themselves 
to be part of the “liberal modern trend,” 
which accepts and encourages such lan- 
guage in literature and daily life. 

Some obscene language even appears in 
college newspapers. The Observer, student 
newspaper at the University of Notre Dame, 
carried an article last Dec. 8, on California’s 
anti-nudity laws. The story contained a 
paragraph sprinkled with obscenities. The 
March 14 issue of “The Spectrum,” a publi- 
cation of the State University of New York, 
in Buffalo, published a review of a perform- 
ance given by “The Fugs.“ a university musi- 
cal group. The article described, in “frank” 
language, the music performed and the lyrics 
employed. The songs ranged from a gutter 
description of sex to an obscene description 
of American foreign policy. 
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The moral standards of many New Leftists 
can be summed up in the dictum: “What- 
ever you want to do goes!” S. D. S. members 
have held some meetings in rural resort 
areas with members of both sexes, dressed 
and undressed, using the same cabins. In sex, 
as in language, dress, and drugs, some New 
Leftists believe they can assert their in- 
dividuality and personality by unconven- 
tional behavior. It is ironic, however, that 
members of the New Left in their desperate 
effort to throw off the fetters of convention 
adopt a code even more rigid and binding 
than what they throw off. 

A San Francisco church recently offered 
its facilities to hippies, and a controversy 
arose. The clergyman who made the offer 
said that hippies have “a very strong and 
urgent spiritual hunger” and the church 
should help them. An official of the church, 
however, took exception, saying: “When a 
group of people reject the moral code of our 
society, curse and swear, are admitted forni- 
cators, are physically unclean, reject, if not 
despise, the law, etc., I believe they are un- 
Christian and immoral. The fact that they 
may practice principles which are also 
Christian, does not make them either 
Christian or religious.” 

Another key characteristic of the New Left 
is unrelenting criticism of the United States 
usually accompanied by approval of its 
enemies. The New Leftists not only shout 
that the United States is wrong but they 
also assert that this country must have an 
evil, malicious, and unworthy motive for 
almost any action it takes. 

In the war in Viet Nam, the United 
States is accused of “murder,” “destroying 
civilians,” and “unjustified and immoral 
bombing.” At the same time virtually 
nothing is said about Viet Cong or com- 
munist atrocities, raids, and terror tactics. 
This hatred of things American constitutes 
a devil theory of modern history. 

An anti-Viet Nam war rally was held at 
the University of Hawall on March 21, 1966. 
The platform of Hemenway hall was dec- 
orated with a large parody of the American 
flag. Dollar signs replaced the stars; the flag 
was red, white, and black, and the stripes 
were pointed. A Viet Cong flag was flown. 
There were two signs, one with swastikas at 
the top and bottom, which bore the legend, 
“Down with L. B. J. and his fascist running 
dogs.“ 

The anti-Americanism of the New Left is 
demonstrated in many ways. Draft cards 
have been burned. The flag has been 
desecrated. Bitter attacks are made on Amer- 
ican policy and on our leaders. In an anti- 
war demonstration in New York City, floats 
included a replica of the Statue of Liberty 
lying on its side. Trucks were filled with 
parts of mannequins to symbolize destruc- 
tion in Viet Nam. There was a replica of a 
submarine painted yellow. More than 50 
persons burned their draft cards in Central 
Park during the demonstration in a cere- 
mony organized by the Cornell university 
chapter of S. D. 8. 

“They are a minority, a tiny minority, and 
not a very representative one at that,” the 
Washington Daily News commented edi- 
torially on the New York draft card burning. 
“What unites them is their faulty vision. 
They have a truly astigmatic view of the 
war. They ignore United States motives in 
Viet Nam: to let the South Vietnamese set- 
tle their political future free from subversion 
from the north. They ascribe to the United 
States only the basest of motives: murder, 
conquest, dominance.” 

One looks in vain for any comparable 
criticism of North Viet Nam, of its com- 
munist allies, Soviet Russia and Red China, 
from the New Leftists. Not all the New 
Leftists, or even a majority of them, are Com- 
munists, but many Communists are New 
Leftists. The New Leftists seem to share the 
basic communist hatred of America, a hatred 
that apparently can be satisfied only by the 
total destruction of this country. 
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In its nihilism and anarchism lies the dan- 
ger of the New Left. The National Guardian 
of April 8 carried this analysis of S. D. S.: A 
year ago S. D. S. was discussing the possi- 
bility of moving ‘from protest to politics.’ 
Today the discussion is ‘from protest to re- 
sistance.’ The distinction between politics 
and resistance is so great as to imply a 
qualitative change. By politics the S. D. S. 
meant the creation of a leftist political force 
in the United States that would work with- 
in the norms of society. By resistance, ac- 
cording to Gregory Calvert, S. D. S. national 
secretary, is meant this formulation: ‘No 
matter what America demands, it does not 
possess us. Whenever that demand comes— 
we resist.“ 

The concepts of “resistance,” not working 
within “the norms of society,” should be 
noted. The S. D. S. plans to organize unions 
of draft resisters. Carl Davidson, S. D. S. na- 
tional vice president, said anti-draft orga- 
nization “moves from protest activity to ac- 
tivity that takes on more and more of the 
characteristics of a seditious resistance move- 
ment.“ Davidson added that if arrest of draft 
resisters is inevitable, they “should jump 
bail, cut out, and go underground, either 
in the United States or Canada.” 

The resistance concept was developed by 
Calvert, who said the S. D. S. has to “build 
a movement out of people's guts, out of their 
so far internalized rejection of American 
society, and present people with a revolu- 
tionary alternative to the American way of 
life.” Calvert continued: 

“A resistance movement, based on the 
slogan, ‘not with my life, you don’t,’ is basic 
to helping people break out of their own 
prisons. People are capable of doing extraor- 
dinary things when they are in resistance. 
They can walk out on their studies and take 
up new lives if necessary. They do not walk 
to gas chambers. In the process of resistance, 
in struggling against the powerlessness that 
capitalism imposes on the individual, there 
is a rediscovery of self in the midst of de- 
humanizing society. 

“Many of us in S. D. S. share a conviction 
that this is what has to happen. That we 
must resist, and that people must break free. 
None of us is sure we can win. All we can 
say is that there are other ways to lead our 
lives in the face of the obscenity of what 
American life is—and we intend to live that 
way.” 

The S. D. S. idea that American society 
isn’t worth saving is amplified by Yale Prof. 
Staughton Lynd, the philosopher in residence 
of the New Left. He says: 

“Participatory democracy seems to be 
driving toward the ‘live-in,’ the building of 
a brotherly way of life even in the jaws of 
the leviathan. It is conscientious objection 
not just to war, but to the whole fabric of 
society. It is civil disobedience not just by 
individuals, but, hopefully, by broad masses 
of alienated Americans. Like the con- 
scientious objector, however, the participa- 
tory democrat has unfinished business with 
the question: Is what's intended a moral 
gesture only, or a determined attempt to 
transform the American power structure?” 

The flag desecration and the draft card 
burning are apparently the outward mani- 
festations of a deeper malady—a total re- 
jection of the United States of 1967. This 
rejection would be brought about by various 
types of resistance in the hope of ripping 
apart the American society. 

Another prime target of the New Left is 
the military. Not only does the New Left 
hate the war in Viet Nam and all military 
leaders, but it also hates the uniform and the 
flag and anything else that smacks of patriot- 
ism. 

Most especially does the S. D. S. hate the 
selective service system. The draft and mili- 
tary service represent the “old system” the 
New Left would overthrow and the American 
military effort in Viet Nam. Some New Left- 
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ists shuttle among campuses organizing 
protest. Members of the New Left counsel 
students on how to avoid military service, 
and some have burned their draft cards, 
usually at a public rally to capture head- 
lines. By involving themselves in civil dis- 
obedience protests New Leftists have received 
support from pacifists and some religious 
groups. 

A petition supporting draft card burning, 
refusal to pay income taxes, and military de- 
sertion was signed last April at a national 
conference on the draft held in St. Louis. 
The signatories supported emigration to 
Canada by American youths so they could 
avoid the draft. The same month the S. D. S. 
participated in an anti-Viet Nam war rally 
in New York City. Attendance was estimated 
at between 100,000 to 125,000. S. D. S. presi- 
dent Nick Egelson urged support of the peace 
movement by draft card burning. He praised 
the 75 students who burned their cards dur- 
ing the rally and called upon those attend- 
ing to “refuse to go to war, and join us in 
acts of disobedience if the war continues.” 

Last December the national S. D. S. coun- 
cil met at the University of California, Berke- 
ley. S. D. S. Vice President Davidson, a 
philosophy instructor at the University of 
Nebraska, proposed formation of anti-draft 
unions. He said he thought that a small per- 
centage of youths of draft age, perhaps 3 per 
cent, if properly organized, could disrupt 
operations at local draft boards. He explained 
that 20 or 30 youths could accompany each 
objector to his draft board, where they could 
protest and harass selective service officials. 
This S. D. S. council also discussed elimina- 
tion of grades at various campuses to create 
problems for draft boards which rely on stu- 
dent grades for draft deferments. 

An article in New Left Notes, official S. D. S. 
organ, offers instruction on harassment of 
draft officials. Among its suggestions are: 

“Send items to rour draft board to be put 
into your file [as they are supposed to keep 
these], such as a copy of Trotsky's ‘History 
of the Russian Revolution,’ or Mao's ‘Mili- 
tary Writings.’ [One person in the west ex- 
propriated several hundred Gideon Bibles, 
and sent one to his draft board each day for 
six months.] 

“You are supposed to notify your board 
of any change in your physical condition, so 
you might wish to send them a postcard 
each day telling them you had sneezed the 
night before. 

“Go to the board and demand to see your 
file. Under most circumstances, there is 
nothing to prevent you from absconding 
with all or part of your file. 

“Send a weekly note to your board say- 
ing you lost your draft card and need a new 
one. 

“Don’t forget the possibilities of feigned 
insanity.” 

In recent months there have been many 
sit-ins at draft boards. S.D.S. members at the 
University of Texas sat down in an Austin 
draft board meeting last October. At Prince- 
ton university, a full page advertisement 
appeared in the student paper of last April 
14, signed by 66 students, who said they 
would not fight in Viet Nam. A similar ad 
signed by 33 students appeared in the Michi- 
gan State university paper. 

The New Left has demonstrated against 
military research conducted at universities 
and colleges. At the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in Philadelphia, two protests were 
staged last October against alleged germ 
warfare research.” 

The New Left is also bitter against other 
“things military” on the nation’s campuses: 
recruiting, military parades, drills, R.O.T.C., 
and even military-sponsored social func- 
tions. 

Early this year, students at Claremont 
college, in Claremont, Cal., held a silent 
protest against a visit by Lt. Gen. James C. 
Richardson, commander of the 6th army, 
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to review an R.O.T.C. drill. The S. D.. 
chapter of the University of California, at 
Santa Barbara, picketed an R.O.T.C. drill. 
And students of the University of Notre 
Dame demonstrated during a review of 
R. O. T. C. units by the university’s president. 

When recruiting teams come to campuses, 
the New Left often organizes demonstrations, 
Last winter the S.D.S. conducted a demon- 
tration at the University of Maryland to 
protest the presence of navy and marine 
corps recruiters. A sit-in was staged around 
an air force recruiting booth at Oberlin 
college, in Ohio, and students at State uni- 
versity, New Paltz, N.Y., tried to prevent 
recruiters from meeting students. 

New Leftists often use campuses as mobili- 
zation centers for demonstrations against 
nearby military bases and industrial facili- 
ties. Last November S.D.S. units at San 
Fernando Valley State college, Northridge, 
Cal., protested the war at the California air 
national guard facility in Van Nuys. Some 
of the protesters were arrested. At the trial, 
evidence was developed that the partici- 
pating students were given S.D.S. instruc- 
tions on how to behave or misbehave, and 
they evidently were told in advance that bail 
would be provided by a professor. The judge 
held that the students had a right to dissent 
but not to break the law. Other off-campus 
demonstrations also have been held by col- 
lege students at Fort Monmouth, N.J., and 
Fort Holabird, Md. 

Last April scores of students at Howard 
university, a Negro college in Washington, 
chanted “burn, baby, burn” as they set fire 
to an effigy of Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, direc- 
tor of the selective service system. 

A favorite tactic of the New Left on col- 
lege campuses is the disparagement of Ameri- 
ca’s leaders. Americans have long been criti- 
cal and outspoken about their leaders, and 
they consider such criticism a sacred right. 
However, the current criticism differs from 
that of the past in that it arises from the 
intellectual community, where tolerance and 
understanding should be watchwords, but, 
too often, are not. 

Violent and disrespectful remarks against 
the President, the Vice President, members 
of Congress, and ambassadors have become 
a way of life among members of the New 
Left. Not only are the leaders denounced in 
writings and speeches in language that is 
vitriolic and even shameful, but they are 
booed and derided when they make public 
appearances. Last September, when Presi- 
dent Johnson visited Detroit, the Detroit 
Committee to End the War in Viet Nam dem- 
onstrated in front of Cobo hall, where he 
spoke. During the President’s speech, the 
demonstrators moved into the hall and 
shouted anti-war slogans. They were ejected 
by guards. 

Last October, President Johnson spoke at 
the East-West center of the University of 
Hawali. Anti-war demonstrators unfurled a 
banner which read, “You are the aggressor.” 
They also carried bamboo poles from which 
two life-size figures hung in effigy, one in 
the uniform of an American soldier which 
was labeled “Pentagon,” and the other in 
cowboy clothing with the initials “L.B.J.” 
The bad taste of some of the signs can be 
judged in their slogans: “L.B.J. Heading for 
His Last Roundup,” “Our Vietnamalady is 
Pentagonorrhea,” and “L.B.J. Murders My 
Asian Brothers.” 

Last January the “Newsletter,” student 
paper of Johns Hopkins university, Balti- 
more, ran a poll for men of the year, 1966. 
One of the candidates was President John- 
son, who was characterized as follows: “Last 
year’s top mass murderer was a Texas plow- 
boy who has come a long way in the Ameri- 
can crime business. Lyndon Baines Johnson 
of Johnson City, Tex., graduated from his 
humble origins of torturing half caste In- 
dians ... to the American Presidency, where 
he killed John F. Kennedy, Lee Harvey Os- 
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wald, Jack Ruby, and 13 other people whose 
names have been withheld by request. John- 
son, an easy-going ex-school teacher whose 
hobby is bombing defenseless people, cul- 

a remarkable five years, when, on 
Dec. 25, he told Jack Ruby to die of cancer.” 

The genesis of a demonstration is revealed 
in what happened at Antioch college, Yellow 
Springs, O., in connection with a Presidential 
visit to nearby Dayton last September. The 
demonstration was sponsored by the Antioch 
Committee to End the War in Viet Nam, and 
the S. D. S., the sponsors, posted this notice 
on a college bulletin board: 

“President Johnson is coming to Dayton 
on Monday, Sept. 5, Labor day, to speak at 
the Montgomery County fair... . It is ex- 
tremely important that Johnson’s illusory 
consensus be dramatically and publicly chal- 
lenged as often as possible. The unpopularity 
of the Viet Nam war—one of the least popu- 
lar wars in history—has, in fact, been stimu- 
lated and maintained by such challenges. 
Their [sic] is a need, therefore, for as many 
people as possible to confront Johnson on 
Monday afternoon. 

“Realistically, any demonstration before 
an American President contains possibilities 
of physical violence and arrest. Their [sic] 
will be a meeting. .. to discuss types of 
action to be carried out, discipline, transpor- 
tation, and availability of legal assistance 
and bail money [in case such contingencies 
are necessary]. It is essential that anyone 
intending to take part in Monday’s demon- 
stration attend this meeting.” 

Note the mention of “violence,” “arrest,” 
and “bail money,” which indicates the ex- 
tremes to which organizers of the New Left 
are willing to have others go or to go them- 
selves, if necessary. 

Vice President Humphrey, one of the 
founding fathers of the left-wing Americans 
for Democratic Action, has been pilloried 
time after time by the New Left, which hates 
him as a member of the establishment and 
as a supporter of war policy. Last October, 
Humphrey was picketed at the University of 
Florida, in Gainesville. When he spoke at the 
200th anni of Rutgers university, 
pickets representing the S. D. S. and Women 
Strike for Peace carried signs, which read: 
“Humphrey—Killer Hawk“ and “Support 
Your Vice Assassinator.“ Still another plac- 
ard portrayed President Johnson holding a 
machine gun: its legend said, Blood Finger 
Johnson.” 

Last February a mob of students stormed 
Humphrey’s limousine after he had partici- 
pated in a student forum. Young men and 
women banged on the windows and body of 
the car with their fists, shouting, “Shame! 
Shame!” and “War criminal!” Secret service 
men had to clear a path for the car by shov- 
ing demonstrators out of the way. Neither 
the President nor the Vice President would 
abridge the right to dissent, even at the risk 
of personal violence. But they must feel that 
the right is often carried too far. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk and Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert S. McNamara have 
been prime targets of the New Left. Last 
March, Rusk was heckled when he spoke to 
an audience of 2,000 at Cornell university, 
and in December he was the target of dem- 
onstrations at a two-day peace vigil at Ohio 
university, in Athens. McNamara was jeered 
and heckled in an appearance at Harvard 
last November. Some students threw them- 
selves beneath his car and forced him out. 
Last February, 500 Harvard and Radcliffe 
students staged an hour’s demonstration, 
planned by S. D. S. against United Nations 
Ambassador Arthur Goldberg. Gen. Earle G. 
Wheeler, chairman of the joint chiefs of 
staff, spoke at Pembroke college in Provi- 
dence, R. I., last November. After the speech 
& group of students charged the platform. 
Police ushered the general out thru a side 
entrance. 

At San Fernando Valley State college, in 
Northridge, Cal., Vice President Humphrey 
stopped his speech and addressed an S.D.S. 
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group whose members were heckling him. 
“One of the things college is supposed to 
teach you is manners,” he said. “A number 
of you appear to have flunked that course.” 

Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, draft administra- 
tor, has repeatedly been a target of the New 
Left. Recently, extremist student elements, 
thru boisterous and unruly acts, prevented 
him from delivering a talk at Howard uni- 
versity. He was hanged in effigy on the 
campus, 

The New Left displays an intense hostility 
to government investigative agencies and 
police. The CIA and FBI are part of the 
“Establishment” and therefore dangerous to 
the kind of “freedom” envisioned by the New 
Left. At a rally, sponsored by the campus 
Viet Nam Day committee, at the University 
of California, Berkeley, last Feb. 23, speakers 
verbally attacked the university administra- 
tion, the Berkeley police department, the CIA 
and the FBI, 

Morris Hirsch, a faculty member, criticized 
the university for furnishing records to in- 
vestigate agencies without student permis- 
sion, He called for an end to any cooperation 
with the FBI and CIA. Bettina Aptheker, 
student communist leader and daughter of 
the well-known communist leader, de- 
nounced cooperation between the university 
and the FBI and CIA. She called upon pro- 
fessors and students to join in driving them 
off the campus. 

The intellectual intolerance of the New 
Left has not gone uncriticized. The Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties union, which can scarce- 
ly be ed as reactionary, has attacked 
student demonstrations that infringe upon 
the rights of nonparticipants. The A. C. L. U. 
mentioned the protests against McNamara at 
Harvard and Hershey at Howard university. 

“In the light of recent occurrences on some 
college campuses,” the statement said, “the 
American Civil Liberties union considers it 
important that it does not approve of dem- 
onstrators who deprive others of the oppor- 
tunity to speak or be heard, or physically 
obstruct movement, or otherwise disrupt the 
legitimate educational or institutional proc- 
esses.” The A. C. L. U. said that such actions 
threaten the academic freedom of others. 
The statement concluded that students who 
employ such tactics “must accept responsi- 
bility for their action.” 

The intolerance of the New Left is re- 
garded by many as a prime danger on Ameri- 
can campuses today. For in these demon- 
strations, many see the totalitarian patterns 
of Adolf Hitler or Joseph Stalin. 

At the heart of the New Left movement 
is a bitter attack against American higher 
education—its policies, procedures, and 
goals. In fact, the very nature of the uni- 
versity, in its traditional approach toward 
education, is under assault. 

The pressure of the New Left has become 
so organized and intense that in some 
schools, such as the University of California 
at Berkeley, rioting and demonstrations have 
been so common as to constitute a way of 
student life, In other institutions there have 
been sit-ins and other forms of harassment, 
In still others, there have been protests un- 
related to the New Left but traceable indi- 
rectly to its virus of violence. 

At the University of Notre Dame, students 
struck for the right to stay out all night, 
altho South Bend takes up most of its 
sidewalks by midnight. In Washington, stu- 
dents of American university staged a 
protest just to answer newspaper sugges- 
tions that they were apathetic because they 
hadn't demonstrated. And in Madison, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin students rioted over 
the direction of a bus route. 

The attack against the university arises 
from the New Left’s basic distrust of estab- 
lished society. The New Left opposes the uni- 
versity as part of the hated “power struc- 
ture” which reflects the values of a de- 
cadent society.” 

“In the administrative republic of 
America,” according to New Leftist writings, 
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“the primary structure encountered by liv- 
ing beings is the bureaucracy. It takes various 
forms: educational [universities, colleges, 
and high schools], economic [corporations], 
military, governmental, and ideological [reli- 
gious and academic institutions].” 

S. D. S. Vice President Carl Davidson, in a 
recent issue of New Left Notes, argued that 
universities must be reformed. “Our educa- 
tional institutions are corporations and 
knowledge factories,” he said. “They produce 
conformist, pliable students for our ‘de- 
humanized, oppressive’ system.” He urged 
students to become more militant, saying 
that what is obviously needed is to build a 
movement on the campuses with the pri- 
mary purpose of radically transforming the 
university community.” He specifically sug- 
gests the building of a student syndicalist 
movement, which organization would have 
as a basic purpose “student power,” a favorite 
New Left slogan. 

“What we do want,” he says, “is a union 
of students where the students themselves 
decide what kind of rules they want or don’t 
want. Or whether they need rules at all.” A 
primary air of student control would be the 
abolition of the grade system, according to 
Davidson, This, he says, would be a weapon 
to disrupt the normal operations of both the 
university and the draft systems. Without 
grades, he says, “the selective service would 
have a hell of a time ranking us.” 

Other forms of “student power” advocated 
by Davidson include: 

1. Constant harassment and disruption of 
meetings of the existing student govern- 
ment, such as “showing up en masse at a 
meeting and singing the jingle of the now 
defunct ‘Mickey Mouse club.“ 

2. Request or demand of the professor at 
the beginning of a semester “that you and 
your fellow classmates participate in shaping 
the structure, format, and content of that 
particular course.” 

3. Sign up for, attend, denounce and walk 
out of, and picket excessively large classes. 

4. Organize students and “liberated profs” 
to work out “model counter-curricula.” 

5. Hold mock trials of university officials 
for their “crimes against humanity.” 

Davidson's ideas are being circulated 
widely on campuses these days. A recent re- 
port in the New York Times, which said 
Columbia University was considering whether 
to withhold grades from draft boards, listed 
Wayne State University in Detroit, Reed Col- 
lege in Portland, and Haverford college in 
Haverford, Pa., as having abandoned class 
standings. 

Many educators feel that if the S. D. S. 
“student power” and “control” should ever 
come, institutions of higher learning would 
become centers of chaos and turmoil. Pres. 
Wilson Elkins of the University of Maryland 
says that if the “radical fringe” on his 
campus and other campuses gains the con- 
trol it is seeking, the result will be “complete 
anarchy without any financial support.” 

Elkins emphasizes that dissent is vital to 
a university, but he stresses that the issue 
“is one of participation, not student control,” 
and that there is a basic need for the uni- 
versity to act in loco parentis for discipline, 
guidance, and manners. 

Other college presidents have spoken out 
against the New Left. Clifford Lord, president 
of Hofstra university, says: “A new and dis- 
turbing element has been injected thru the 
adoption by student groups of the techniques 
of nonviolent civil disobedience—a revolu- 
tionary tactic which is justifiable only where 
revolution is justified, i.e., where the demo- 
cratic processes have broken down and offer 
mo chance for dialog or reform.” 

James M. Nabrit Jr., president of Howard 
university, pledged support of free speech 
and academic freedom on his campus last 
April, but said the university will not be- 
come a “place of lawlessness and disorder.” 

John A. Logan, president of Hollins col- 
lege, says: “No recent event in our national 
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life is so ominous as the fact that thousands 
of intelligent and dedicated students have 
demonstrated a contempt for legality and 
for the foundations of democratic order upon 
which our society rests.” 

Grayson Kirk, president of Columbia uni- 
versity, urged “self-imposed” restraint upon 
all members of the university community, 
saying, “The right to interfere with the 
rights of others is no part of academic free- 
dom.” He called upon professors to think 
twice before making a “ringing public dec- 
laration . . . on a controversial subject, 
particularly if it is far removed from his 
own areas of scholarly competence or ex- 
pertise.” 

The “free” or “counter-university” is a 
manifestation of the New Left. Many such 
institutions have been set up on and off col- 
lege campuses across the country to chal- 
lenge existing educational processes. The 
“free university” is not a university in the 
accepted sense of the word, nor does it have 
an administration, a competent or orga- 
nized faculty, or regular classes. 

These so-called “free universities” repre- 
sent a potpourri of hastily organized 
“classes,” “bull sessions,” or harangues on 
selected topics. Sometimes universities au- 
thorize use of a regular classroom, and some- 
times the “classes” are held off-campus. 
The “free university” is an assembly of stu- 
dents and nonstudents, who want to study 
topics not given on the campus or to discuss 
topics in a way their teachers do not. The 
instructors range from New Leftist professors 
to Communist party leaders. 

To the New Leftist, free“ connotes the 
opposite of “conforming.” But this defini- 
tion of “free” is similar to that employed 
behind the iron curtain, where newspapers 
are free“ to print what the totalitarians pre- 
scribe, just as schools there are “free” to 
teach the party line. 

In a New York “free university,” New 
Left Prof. Staughton Lynd of Yale was listed 
as teaching “American Radical Tradition to 
1900.“ Another subject was “Socialist 
Thought and Action.” There are often 
courses on civil rights, “participatory” de- 
mocracy [a favorite New Left term], and 
Marxism-Leninism. 

Communists are known to infiltrate these 
radical student classes, where they work 
among an odd assortment of radicals, So- 
cialists, anarchists, nihilists, and dupes. 
The New Left Notes issue of Feb. 27 an- 
nounced a seminar on the topic of “Marx- 
ism and Contemporary Problems” at Harvard 
university last March. The S. D. S. spon- 


sored the seminar in association with the 


American Institute for Marxist Studies, 
which has been identified as a communist 
front headed by a Communist party leader, 
Herbert Aptheker. 

The “free universities” are mainly schools 
for anti-Americanism and revolution, in the 
opinion of qualified observers. In some there 
may be serious discussion and some scholar- 
ship, but many professors believe their chief 
aim is ideological—the study of radicalism, 
the venting of hate against traditional forms 
of society, and the plotting of protests. 

The Feb. 3 issue of New Left Notes carries 
an article by Charles Bauman, a student of 
Southern Illinois University free school, who 
said that as a student of the state school he 
“tried to figure out how to live in a culture 
he disliked.” He said the free school gave him 
his answers. 

New Left leaders do not want very many of 
their followers to go into “free universities” 
because that would drain people from the 


S. D. S. projects which seek to disrupt and 


harass university officials. S. D. S. s Davidson 
says the unfree“ universities may have it 
easier since we aren't around making 
trouble.” 

A sample of the trouble the New Left can 
make was demonstrated at Iowa State univer- 
sity, where Don Smith, a bearded student, 
was elected president of the student body. 
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Smith’s program included abolition of all 
university regulation of student life outside 
the classroom, the elimination of class rank, 
and the end of cooperation with selective 
service Officials unless a student so requested. 
Meanwhile, Smith addressed the American 
Lutheran pastors and their wives on “Why I 
Left the Church.” Subsequently, he admitted 
he smoked marijuana in “pot parties” on the 
campus: Impeachment petitions were circu- 
lated, and he resigned as student president. 

One of the main reasons for the power and 
effectiveness of the New Left, despite its 
small numbers, is the widespread support the 
movement has received from clerical leaders 
as well as from teachers in the academic com- 
munity. 

The religious support, in particular, has en- 
abled the movement to achieve a respectabil- 
ity and acceptance it probably would not 
otherwise have. The presence of clergymen 
of various faiths at demonstrations and 
rallies lends a moral appeal to the movement, 
which the movement itself doesn’t have and 
which many of its members do not personally 
profess. The fact that professors often par- 
ticipate and give guidance provides an aca- 
demic and intellectual aura. 

One important clerical activist is the Rev. 
William Sloane Coffin Jr., Yale university 
chaplain. He has been very active as a speak- 
er, counselor, and adviser. An article in the 
New Haven Register on Washington's birth- 
day reported that Coffin had proposed that 
clergymen encourage American students to 
burn their draft cards. 

“Massive civil disobedience in this instance 
is really a form of moral justice,” he said. 
“On the other hand, we simply have to rec- 
ognize that as men vote their fears and 
prejudices as much as anything else, there 
is no guarantee that majority rule repre- 
sents the rule of conscience.” 

Rabbi Abraham Feinberg was a key 
speaker at the anti-Viet Nam war rally in 
San Francisco last April 15. The Rev. Martin 
Luther King spoke at a companion rally in 
New York the same day. The late Rev. A. J. 
Muste frequently identified himself with the 
New Left. 

On Feb. 3 the New Left Notes carried a 
story that a group of Detroit clergymen, 
lawyers, and others had established a draft- 
counseling center for young men seeking to 
avoid military service. The headquarters of 
the center was given as St. Joseph’s Episcopal 
church, 

“Those of us creating this center are op- 
posed to American intervention in Viet Nam 
and feel we have a responsibility to the many 
young men who are being forced to fight in 
the war they may not understand or agree 
with,” said the Rev. David M. Gracie, center 
chairman, “This responsibility includes dis- 
cussing with them the alternatives to mili- 
tary participation in this immoral war.” 

Use of such phrases as “immoral war“ by 
the clergy lends a moral or spiritual tone to 
New Left disobedience. These clergymen ap- 
parently see in the New Left a “sense of mis- 
sion,” or “a moral thrust” to a better society. 

Other clergymen consider it unfortunate 
that they do not look deep enough to see 
that this radical fringe actually is working 
against law and order, deeply distrusts dem- 
ocratic processes, and not a con- 
structive “idealism” but a cynical attitude 
toward the nature of man. 

Tho there are many varieties of opinion 
among New Left adherents, there doesn’t 
appear to be much sincere belief in religion 
and God, Some New Leftists were reported to 
have joined in a mingling of the sacred and 
profane under the vaulted dimness of Wash- 
ington cathedral last May 21. Some young 
women danced in mini-skirts to rock n' roll 
bands on the altar. Some of the more im- 


pious smoked cigarets and sneered at a serv-. 


ice. Some observers thought they detected 
blasphemy and desecration, but Suffragan 
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Bishop Paul Moore pronounced it “a ter- 
rific success.” 

Members of the New Left don't openly 
attack religion and the church, as a rule, 
but they give them no support. Religion 
seems to play a minor role in the lives of 
most New Leftists. Some openly admit they 
are atheists. 

“It just bothers me to go home because I 
have to lie so much,” said one New Left stu- 
dent. Tm just sitting there and wishing I 
could tell them I’m an atheist, but I can’t 
yet.” 

Staughton Lynd, professor at Yale univer- 
sity, has a tremendous influence on mem- 
bers of the New Left. An article in the New 
York Times of Dec. 28, 1965, identified Lynd 
as one of the New Left’s elder statesmen, 
altho he was then only in his mid-thirties. 
Students were quoted as saying he could be 
“the one man to lead the whole left, one of 
those great men of history and the best 
political spokesman on the left.” 

Lynd is best known for his bizarre and 
publicized visit to Hanoi in late 1965 and 
early 1966, without state department permis- 
sion. He traveled with Thomas Hayden, an 
S. D. S. leader, and Dr. Herbert Aptheker, 
Communist party functionary. On his return 
he addressed many New Left rallies. Lynd's 
influence on the New Left is immeasurable. 
His wife, Alice Lynd, has reported she is 
writing a book on draft resistance. 

Greg Calvert, former history teacher at 
Iowa State university, was another such in- 
fluence in a more limited area. Calvert left 
the campus to become national S. D. S. secre- 
tary. 

Despite the clergy and professors among 
S. D. S. ranks, many other professors and 
students find the New Left movement hollow 
and superficial. They find the speakers and 
the writings echoing the same old cliches. 
They consider the protest movement en- 
tirely negative in that it offers nothing posi- 
tive and is concerned only with tearing down 
established procedures and processes. 

These professors and students, who are 
in the majority, do not see the members of 
the New Left as facing up to the facts of 
20th century life. They do not see the move- 
ment as offering the intellectual integrity, 
hard work, and common sense needed to 
grapple with such problems as poverty, peace, 
and the nuclear age. They see the New Left's 
approach as emotional and simplistic. 

The New Left seems to distrust all per- 
sons over the age of 30. Altho the alleged 
gap between the ages is as old as recorded 
history, the generation gap takes on a spe- 
cial significance among members of the New 
Left. It is not so much based on differences 
of age or environment as on distrust, re- 
jection, and possibly hatred. The New Left 
has absolutely no use for the older genera- 
tion and not the slightest hesitation in say- 
ee so. Julian Bond, Negro leftist legislator 

in Georgia, sums it up: “I’m 28 and already 
I feel old.“ 

The New Leftists accuse their elders of 
having “sold out.” They contend that any 
policy is invalid unless the younger genera- 
tion has a hand in its formulation. They 
preach the right to break laws or rules they 
don’t Uke. 

By their self-righteous posture and con- 
tempt for those who disagree with them, 
the New Leftists have made themselves the 
most isolated group in American life. They 
have alienated themselves from the main- 
stream of university life and national life. 
This isolationism tends to make them more 
radical and more arrogant and more im- 
practical, and it is the reason they are shift- 
ing from a policy of protest to a policy of 
resistance. 

The greatest danger of the New Left is 
that it contains the seditious seeds of a new 
whirlwind of destruction and revolution. The 
impact of the relatively small membership 
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of the New Left is evident from the in- 
creased coverage it gets in the news media. 

Student unrest and dissatisfaction, how- 
ever, are not new. To some members of the 
older generation, student behavior is shame- 
ful, but to others of the same generation, 
student excesses are merely part of growing 
up. Mellowing college adults cannot fail to 
remember, usually with nostalgia and humor, 
some college prank, demonstration, or in- 
cident in which they participated at school 
that might have brought them dismissal, if 
they had been detected. Some were detected, 
and the memory is the more enjoyable. 

College students have long done strange 
things, such as moving statues, ringing bells, 
dreaming up curious initiation rites, block- 
ing traffic, defying prohibition, painting 
signs, putting cows in dormitories, holding 
panty raids, and swallowing goldfish. To- 
day's college youths, for the most part, don't 
behave very differently from their fathers 
and grandfathers. 

Student dissent does not worry many per- 
ceptive citizens today because dissent is an 
in of the American way of life— 
it is indeed, the very heartbeat of academic 
life. What concerns these people is something 
far more fundamental and dangerous: the 
alienation of the New Left from our demo- 
cratic processes and ideals. It is the open hos- 
tility of the minority of students to law and 
order, to civilized behavior, and the concept 
of liberty under the law. It is the growing 
anarchism, the swelling nihilism, and the 
mounting negativism of a movement which 
flouts and derogates the institutions which 
give it the freedom it enjoys. 

Buell G. Gallagher, president of City Col- 
lege of New York, writing in the Saturday 
Evening Post for May 6, says in discussing the 
new species of radical student: 

“One alarming aspect of current rebellion 
is its disregard of the consequences of illegal- 
ity. In essence this is anarchy.” 

The New Left identifies itself with the 
problems of American society: civil rights, 
poverty, disease, slums, and peace. But it re- 
fuses to cooperate sincerely with other groups 
interested in solving the problems. From 
their behavior the New Leftists do not seem 
legitimately interested in bringing about a 
better country, except by destroying the 
values it has. They are dedicated in their 
strange and unpredictable ways to cutting 
at the roots of American society. 

The New Left rejects the seasoned experi- 
ence of the past. Its members distrust all mo- 
tives but their own. They see the future in 
terms of emotion and fanaticism instead of 
reason and common sense. 

The tragedy of the New Left is that its 
members will not communicate. They are ar- 
rogant, haughty, and obnoxious. They sit on 
the side lines and criticize others, who are 
playing the game. They will not do their 
share. In addition to being fanatics, they at- 
tract a vast variety of irresponsibles and mal- 
contents. They influence many good and true 
students, but they attract beatniks, kooks, 
hippies, and embryonic demagogs. 

Recently they have undertaken to recruit- 
ing high school students. In Chicago and 
nearby Indiana the S. D. S. has begun at- 
tempting to organize high school chapters. 
They have circulated literature among high 
school students which reads: 

“Now it’s our turn. Now the United States 
government controls South Viet Nam. Now 
it is American big business men who profit 
from starvation-level Vietnamese wages 
[$1.40 a day maximum]. Now it is L. B. J., 
Rusk, McNamara, and company who yell and 
scream about communist aggression to the 
free world. While they [send] 400,000 Amer- 
ican guys to protect the freedom of the rich 
landlords and American business men to get 
richer... .” 

The New Leftists are anti-democratic, anti- 
American, and anti-common sense. Its mem- 
bers become prey to the superior organiza- 
tional ability of the old-line subversive orga- 
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nizations, such as the Communist party and 
Socialist Workers party and their satellites. 
The history of the New Left is one of manip- 
ulation by men bred in the traditions of 
Lenin and Stalin. The doors of the New Left 
are open for infiltration. 

Today's college rebels are a new breed,” 
says President Gallagher. They know it and 
it’s time we knew it also: New dimensions of 
understanding are required.” 

This is the task and duty of all good 
Americans—to know more about the New 
Left and to follow its anarchist, nihilist, and 
cynical strains. It cannot be arbitrarily 
equated with the Old Left, for all the com- 
munist infiltration. It is too simple to iden- 
tify all members of the New Left as Moscow 
or Peking Communists. They are a new type 
of subversive and their danger, if allowed to 
run unchecked is great. 


AUTOMATION PRESERVES JOBS AS 
WELL AS CREATES THEM 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
early sixties, some economists feared that 
automation would cause massive unem- 
ployment. Since then we have learned 
that advancing automation and declin- 
ing unemployment are not mutually ex- 
clusive. Now, Alfred L. Malabre, writing 
in the Wall Street Journal on May 22, 
1967, offers evidence suggesting that cy- 
bernation may be a preserver, not a de- 
stroyer, of jobs. 

First. Automation has contributed to 
the recent increase in jobs. It hastens 
the growth of new businesses and en- 
ables old ones to stay competitive. As a 
result, many new employees are needed— 
not necessarily production workers but 
more likely sales and research people. 

This suggests the second reason auto- 
mation preserves jobs during an eco- 
nomic slowdown. Automation has in- 
creased the proportion of white-collar 
jobs. These react in a less volatile man- 
ner to fluctuations in economic activity. 

Third. Automation makes it easier to 
trim production without laying off large 
numbers of workers. It increases the 
range of production a firm can handle 
with a fixed number of employees. As Mr. 
Malabre says, The same knobs that were 
so easily turned up can be turned down.” 

These three changes tend to preclude 
any sudden, sharp rise in joblessness. 
But this does not eliminate the need to 
maintain steady economic growth. A 
steep decline in the level of business ac- 
tivity could still trigger a major worsen- 
ing of the unemployment situation. 

Nonetheless, Mr. Malabre’s article 
does indicate that private industry 
strengthens the economy by automating 
its plants. Cybernation creates and pre- 
serves jobs. It stabilizes employment, 
especially when soft spots are showing 
up in the economy. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert 
this article in the Recor at this point: 
APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS IN BUSINESS 

AND FINANCE 

Will automation turn out to be a preserver 

of jobs if the economy runs into trouble in 
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coming months? There is evidence to sug- 
gest so. 

At the start of the decade, some economic 
Cassandras were warning that automation 
would soon cause massive unemployment, 
as machines replaced men at an accelerating 
rate, For a while it seemed that maybe the 
warnings were well founded. The nation’s 
unemployment rate continued to rise for 
nearly half a year after the current economic 
expansion began, and the rate remained 
above 5% for more than three years. 

The sluggish labor situation, in the face 
of continuing business expansion, was widely 
attributed to automation. Employers, with 
their highly automated plants, were able 
simply to turn the proper knobs and increase 
production accordingly. Additional output, 
it seemed, no longer necessitated additional 
employes. 

The assumption, of course, proved incor- 
rect. Knob-turning is sufficient up to a point. 
Then new employes are needed—not neces- 
sarily production workers but more likely 
such personnel as sales and research people. 
The point seems to have been reached dur- 
ing 1965, when the nation’s unemployment 
rate finally began to drop sharply. By the 
end of the year, less than 4% of the U.S. 
labor force was jobless and the rate has re- 
mained below that level ever since. 

In the last year or so, in fact, labor short- 
ages have been much more a matter of con- 
cern than automation or massive unemploy- 
ment. Indeed, it can be argued that 
automation actually has contributed to the 
recent increase in jobs, by hastening the 
growth of new businesses and enabling old 
ones to stay competitive. 

Moreover, there now are signs that auto- 
mation may be helping to keep unemploy- 
ment from rising substantially as business 
shows some softness. Just as it was possible 
in the early Sixties to boost production with- 
out hiring a lot of production workers, it 
now appears possible to trim production 
without having to lay off or fire a lot of 
workers. The same knobs that were so easily 
turned up can be turned down. In addition, 
the spread of automation in this decade 
clearly has brought changes in the makeup 
of the work force that tend to preclude any 
sudden, sharp rise in joblessness. 

Indications that business is softening show 
up, among other places, in the nation’s 
industrial production index. U.S. output in 
April declined to 155.9% of the 1957-59 
average, after adjustment for seasonal vari- 
ations. This is the lowest output level since 
May 1966. As recently as last December, the 
output index stood at 159. The latest figure 
also is down from the 1966 full-year average 
of 156.3. 

At the same time, however, unemploy- 
ment in mid-April amounted to only 3.7% 
of the labor force, seasonally adjusted. This 
is precisely the level that prevailed last De- 
cember and a shade less than the average 
jobless rate of 3.8% for all of 1966. 

This is very different from the situation 
that existed at the start of the decade. Be- 
tween June and October of 1960, in the early 
stages of the 1960-61 recession, the indus- 
trial production index fell about three per- 
centage points, slightly less than the recent 
December-April decline. However, in marked 
contrast to the recent situation, unemploy- 
ment in the 1960 period shot up from 5.4% 
of the labor force to 6.1%. 

It is occasionally claimed that today’s em- 
ployers, unlike their 1960 counterparts, are 
more likely to put workers on short time than 
lay them off, and that this, rather than any 
new stability from automation, explains the 
continuing low unemployment level, The 
trouble with this idea, however, is that the 
average workweek declined almost exactly 
the same small amount in the 1960 period 
as in the recent five months. 

The average workweek in manufacturing 
industries amounted to 40.5 hours in April, 
according to the latest Government estimate. 
The April figure is down from an average 
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workweek in December of 40.9 hours. A 
glance at the 1960 situation shows the trend 
then was remarkably similar. In October 
1960, the average workweek in manufactur- 
ing stood at 39.6 hours, down from an aver- 
age of 39.9 hours in June of the same year. 

A steep decline in business activity, of 
course, could trigger a major worsening of 
the country’s unemployment situation. Such 
a decline could eventually lead to layoffs 
involving the very sorts of white-collar per- 
sonnel who became necessary when the ex- 
pansion finally boomed beyond the knob- 
turning stage. 

In this connection, it is noteworthy that 
such occupations tend to react in a less 
volatile manner to changes in the level of 
economic activity. And a detailed look at 
the makeup of the nation’s work force 
clearly shows that such relatively insensitive 
jobs bulk considerably larger in the economy 
today than at the start of the decade. Then, 
more of the working population was tied 
down on production-line work that now can 
be performed automatically, 


A few statistics help to underscore what 
has been happening. Since April 1960, near 
the end of the 1958-60 business expansion, 
total civilian employment in the U.S. has 
climbed about 20%, but the nation’s produc- 
tion-line work force has risen only 9%. 
However, manufacturers’ non-production- 
line employment has swelled nearly 25% in 
the seven years. In addition, employment in 
service-type businesses, such as ad agencies 
and computer programming concerns, has 
soared 35%, on the average, and even larger 
gains have been registered by such other 
seryice-type categories as teaching. 

Obviously, it is impossible to pinpoint pre- 
cisely the degree to which increasing auto- 
mation is responsible for such changes in the 
work force. There seems little doubt, how- 
ever, that automation has played no small 
role in the changes. And there also seems 
little doubt that the changes tend to stabi- 
lize employment at a time, such as the pres- 
ent, when soft spots are showing up in the 
economy. 

— ALFRED L. MALABRE, Jr. 


AN “ECONOMIC IMPACT” BUDGET 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I have long 
been concerned with the inadequacies of 
conventional budget statements in meas- 
uring the impact of Federal expenditures 
and revenues on the economy. Measuring 
this impact is, of course, essential in 
formulating expenditure and tax poli- 
cies. 

Michael Hugo, in an article in the July 
1967 edition of the Michigan Business 
Review, is concerned with one major 
limitation of the cash transactions and 
national income accounts budgets. He 
proposes a supplemental “economic im- 
pact” budget to complete the picture of 
Government expenditures. 

Conventional budgets suffer from a 
major structural limitation. They record 
only the payment or delivery stage of the 
expenditure process; they do not record 
the placement of orders. Yet an im or- 
tant amount of economic activity is gen- 
erated when obligations are incurred. 
Thus, if an order is placed during one 
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fiscal year, and delivery or payment is 
made during another, the initial impact 
on economic activity is hidden. As a re- 
sult, the influence of Federal expendi- 
tures may be significantly greater than 
conventional figures indicate. In such a 
situation, the Federal Government may 
unknowingly feed inflationary pressure 
into the economy. 

To avoid this limitation, Mr. Hugo 
suggests the use of an “economic impact” 
budget, based on obligations incurred 
and accrued receipts. This series would 
measure the orders placed by the Gov- 
ernment and the taxes owed to the Gov- 
ernment. 

His proposal has several merits. First, 
the statistics are readily available. The 
concept is fully defined—the last five 
budgets have contained summary tables 
of obligations incurred. Second, for the 
executive branch, obligations represent 
the major points of financial control and 
political responsibility. 

Mr. Hugo recognizes, however, that an 
“economic impact” budget is useful only 
as a supplement to conventional budget 
statements. Used alone, it would entail 
several very clear hazards. It would both 
overstate the initial impact of Govern- 
ment outlays and present an exaggerated 
picture of their initial impact on liquid- 
ity. 
Nonetheless, when there is a signifi- 
cant lag between obligation and de- 
livery or payment, the “economic im- 
pact” budget draws a more accurate pic- 
ture of the impact of the Federal finan- 
cial program on the economy than any 
other budget. 

Mr. Hugo has constructed a provoca- 
tive supplement to the conventional 
budgets. In a period when Federal fiscal 
policy is being used more and more fre- 
quently, more accurate measures of its 
impact must be found. We need more 
articles like Mr. Hugo's. 

I include this article in the RECORD at 
this point: 

An “Economic IMPACT BUDGET” 
(By Michael Hugo) 

The financial operations of the federal 
government have a substantial impact on the 
American economy, and this impact creates 
an urgent need, by public and private de- 
cisionmakers, for complete and meaningful 
information concerning the nature and ex- 
tent of those operations. Unfortunately, most 
analysis of fiscal policy vests on a body of 
statistical data which is, in a vital respect, 
incomplete. 

Nearly all evaluations of the impact on 
the economy of federal expenditures and 
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revenues have as their empirical core the 
two conyentional budget statements: (1) the 
consolidated cash statement and/or (2) the 
federal sector of the national income and 
product accounts. This holds true even 
though it is generally recognized that these 
series suffer from a major structural limita- 
tion; namely, they record only the payment 
(consolidated cash statement) or delivery 
(federal sector accounts) stage of the ex- 
penditure process. 

An important amount of economic activity 
is generated when contracts and orders are 
initially placed (obligations incurred), and 
the conventional series do not indicate this 
initial impact on economic activity if enough 
time elapses between obligation and delivery 
or payment so that these stages are registered 
in different recording periods.: A complete 
picture of government expenditure would 
include data on orders placed, and thus be 
three-dimensional, measuring (1) orders, 
(2) payments, and (3) deliveries. 

The nature of the process of government 
expenditure thus argues that the conven- 
tional series present a seriously inadequate 
picture of federal impact, and, a priori, 
numerous rough calculations support this 
argument. For example, of the obligations 
incurred by object class for fiscal 1965, five 
object classes—accounting for 41 percent of 
the obligations—appear likely to have in- 
volved a significant time lag between obliga- 
tion and payment or delivery; that is, a time 
lag which could place obligations for an 
Object class in one fiscal year, and deliveries 
or payments in a subsequent fiscal year.* 
Some specific consequences of this asychroni- 
zation are the differences between obligations 
and payments which can be observed in Table 
I. These data indicate the relative magnitudes 
involved in adding an obligations dimension 
to the conventional payments series. The 
analytical significance of this dimension, of 
course, depends on a qualitative evaluation 
of the data, and professional literature is 
replete with vigorous—though general—as- 
sertions that the employment of obligations 
data would greatly enhance the validity of 
fiscal analysis.“ 


+This problem has been dealt with exten- 
sively by Murray Weidenbaum. See “The 
Economic Impact of the Government Spend- 
ing Process,” The Business Review of the 
University of Houston, Vol. 8, Spring, 1961, 
pp. 3-47. 

+ Ibid., pp. 4-16. 

*See technical note No. 1, appended here- 
to. 

Joseph Scherer, “On Measuring Fiscal 
Policy.“ The Journal of Finance, Vol. 20, No. 
4 (December, 1965), pp. 685-86; Michael E. 
Levy, Fiscal Policy, Cycles and Growth (New 
York: The Conference Board, 1963), pp. 119— 
20; Weidenbaum, op. cit., pp. 4-6, and “The 
Timing of the Impact of Government Spend- 
ing,” National Taz Journal, Vol. 12, No. 1 
(March, 1959), pp. 79-85. 


TABLE I.—Comparison of net obligations to the public! (obligations) and cash payments to 
the public (payments), fiscal years 1962-68 


A. In billions of dollars 


National defense: 


Fiscal years 


Obliga- | Payments 
oo | 


2 


S888 
Ow cia 
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“y 
ANRIN 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste I. - Comparison of net obligations to the public (obligations) and cash pay- 
ments to the public (payments), fiscal years 1962-68—Continued 


B. In terms of percentage growth from the preceding fiscal year 


Fiscal years National defense? 
Obligations Payments 
—1.3 3.7 
2.3 2.1 
-01 —6.8 
24.6 15.2 
18.8 21.9 
1.3 7.7 


Nondefense Total 
Obligations Payments Obligations Payments 

7.6 7.3 3.6 5.7 
6.6 9.1 4.6 5.7 
8.5 8.8 4.9 E? 
9.7 10,9 15.9 12.6 

11.5 12.7 14.7 16.8 

10.5 6.8 6.3 7.1 


1 Net obligations of administrative budget and trust funds, minus interfund and intragovernmental transactions and contributions 


to Government employee retirement funds. 


2 “National defense covers the same accounts as does the functional classification ‘‘National defense“ in the consolidated cash 


statement, 


MERITS OF THE OBLIGATIONS SERIES 


Obligations series receive high marks on 
two other counts. First, obligations have blue 
ribbon credentials as a series of financial 
statistics. As a financial statistic, the con- 
cept is fully defined by statute and adminis- 
trative regulation,’ and the data are pre- 
cisely and verifiably anchored in the operat- 
ing statistics of government agencies.“ Sec- 
ondly, for the executive granch, obligations 
represent the major points of financial con- 
tral and political responsibility.’ In these 
regards obligations have the same signifi- 
cance for the executive that appropriations 
have for the Congress. 

The analytical application of obligations 
data remained unlikely so long as the in- 
formation was presented only in the detail of 
the budget appendix, and this impediment 
prevailed until 1958. Administrative budget 
obligations were totaled for the first time in 
the budget for fiscal 1959, and a summary of 
administrative budget obligations by agency 
first appeared in the budget for fiscal 1963. 
The last five budgets have contained sum- 
mary tables on obligations incurred for ad- 
ministrative budget and trust funds, and the 
summary tables in the last three budgets 
have been supplemented by a detailed analy- 
sis, issued separately by the Bureau of the 
Budget, which itemizes obligations by object 
for the government as a whole, and for each 
major agency, for administrative budget and 
trust funds. 

However tardy these developments have 
been, they now provide a significantly en- 
hanced capability to analyze the economic 
impact of federal transactions. Regrettably, 
this capability has yet to be exploited; both 
the summary obligations data available with 
the last five budgets and the detailed series 
which accompanied the last three budgets 
have been largely ignored in both profes- 
sional and lay analyses of the economic im- 
pact of these budgets.’ 


Public Law 663, 88rd Cong., amended by 
P.L. 79, 86th Cong., 31 USCA 200, “Instruc- 
tions Relating to Apportionments and Re- 
ports on Budget Status, Bureau of the 
Budget Circular No, A-34, July, 1960. 

In contrast to figures which make up the 
Federal Sector of the National Income and 
Product Accounts (FSNI&PA). FSNI&PA 
totals are derived by numerous adjustments 
for timing and coverage, many of which 
must, by nature, be tenuous. FSNI&PA fig- 
ures are not published at all for individual 


programs. 

The President may establish reserves “to 
provide for contingencies or to effect sav- 
ings... .” (P.L. 759, 81st Cong.; 31 USCA 
665). The effect of this authority is to pro- 
vide the President with wide discretion as 
to when—or whether—tfunds authorized by 
Congress shall actually be obligated. 

8 An exception was Murray Weidenbaum's 
“The Inflationary Impact of the Federal 
Budget,” Washington University Working 
Paper 6529, February 10, 1966. 


CONSTRUCTING THE ECONOMIC IMPACT BUDGET 


This paper is intended to suggest, as one 
possibility for employment of obligations 
data, that a given budget’s economic im- 
pact could be measured more fully and ac- 
curately if the conventional series were sup- 
plemented by an “economic impact budget” 
based on Obligations incurred and accrued 
receipts. The “economic impact budget” 
(hereafter referred to as EIB) can be easily 
constructed from available budget data, It 
is best understood as the consolidated cash 
statement with (1) obligations incurred sub- 
stituted for the conventional checks-paid 
recording of expenditures, and (2) receipts 
adjusted to show the accrual of business 
taxes. And the difference between: 

Net obligations to the public and cash 
consolidated receipts, adjusted to accrual 
basis equals economic impact budget, sur- 
plus or deficit. 

On the expenditure side, the aggregate for 
any year is derived simply by adding net 
obligations incurred for administrative budg- 
et and trust funds, and then deducting in- 
tragovernmental and interfund transactions 
which do not involve the public. These trans- 
actions represent payments between the ad- 
ministrative budget and trust funds, pay- 
ments within these funds, and contributions 
to government employees retirement funds. 
On the receipts side, the EIB places consoli- 
dated cash statement receipts on an accrual 
basis by using the same adjustment factor 
which is applied in the budget in converting 
consolidated cash receipts to federal sector 
receipts. Only business taxes, of course, need 
such adjustment. 


EIB AS A LEADING INDICATOR 


The value of obligations incurred as a 
rough “leading indicator” is readily apparent. 
However, use of the EIB to attempt precise 
measurement of the aggregate and net im- 
pact of government transactions on the econ- 
omy entails several very clear hazards. For 
transactions where delivery and payment 
will significantly lag behind obligation, the 
EIB will somewhat overstate the initial im- 
pact of government outlays on manpower 
and machinery. The EIB records the entire 
amount of a government order or contract 
(obligation incurred) in a single fiscal period, 
even though government outlays for other 
than current services and transfer payments 
will utilize productive resources during sub- 
sequent fiscal periods. 

Further, the ability of the EIB to measure 
government's impact on liquidity depends 
on where and when the costs of production 
are financed. If most of the cost of filling 
a government order is financed internally or 
by borrowing within the private sector, then 
the EIB's obligation incurred would serve as 
an accurate and simultaneous record of this 
mobilization of financial resources. In con- 
trast, the conventional budget series would 
not register this activity. On the other hand, 


See technical note No. 2 appended hereto. 
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if private sector financing is undertaken 
gradually over the period of production, 
then the obligation incurred would represent 
an exaggerated picture of the initial impact 
on liquidity. Finally, if the government makes 
advance or progress payments, these would 
be registered in the consolidated cash series. 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE EIB 

The January 1966 budget submission was 
the subject of unusually intense interest 
concerning the effect which Vietnam fund- 
ing could have on the overall composition 
of the budget, the effects which that budget 
might in turn have on the economy, and 
the related fiscal policy measures, if any, 
which the administration would undertake. 
Nearly all public analyses of the budget sub- 
mission and of the policy statements set 
forth in the Economic Report were based 
on one or more of the conventional budget 
series. Yet it is hard to imagine a situation 
were obligations data were so imperative for 
valid analysis of fiscal policy. 

Table II represents an application of the 
Economic Impact Budget as of January, 1966, 
From the data in this table, it is evident 
that the major implication for fiscal policy 
of the budget for fiscal 1967 related not to 
the proposals for the budget year (fiscal 
year 1967) but to the midyear estimates for 
fiscal 1966 which had been substantially re- 
vised since the fiscal 1966 budget was orig- 
inally submitted. Specifically, the estimate 
for obligations incurred during fiscal 1966 
(EIB basis) was revised from $135.7 billion 
to $153.7 billion. The 1965 to 1966 increase 
was originally estimated at $3.8 billion; the 
midyear estimate was $25.8 billion. The con- 
ventional series did not register these revi- 
sions, which virtually constituted a new 
budget for fiscal 1966. In short, in this set of 
circumstances, the conventional series en- 
tirely missed the main point—for fiscal anal- 
N the budget submitted in January, 
1966. 

During the last half of fiscal 1966, the be- 
lief was widespread among private analysts 
that the influence of federal expenditures 
on the economy was significantly greater 
than conventional budget figures indicated. 
This influence stemmed from a substantial 
acceleration of federal orders during the last 
half of fiscal 1966. Final figures for obliga- 
tions incurred (EIB basis) show the full ex- 
tent of the 1965-66 acceleration, which fall 
short of the levels indicated in January, 1966. 
(Table II). 

The midyear (January, 1967) obligations 
figures (EIB basis) for fiscal 1967 show trends 
which are strikingly similar to those appar- 
ent in the mid-year estimates for fiscal 1966. 
The original estimate for obligations incurred 
in fiscal 1967 was $156 billion; the midyear 
estimate is $170 billion. The 1966-67 increase 
was originally $2.2 billion; the midyear esti- 
mate is $21.8 billion. Fiscal 1968 shows an 
excess of obligations over payments of $8.3 
billion; in weighing economic impact, this 
figure must be considered together with the 
possibility of a third straight major mid- 
year revision in January, 1968. 

The value of the EIB as a supplement to 
the conventional budget series is clearly 
highest when substantial government out- 
lays are being made for items with a “signifi- 
cant lag” between obligation and delivery 
or payment. Recent budgets have pegged such 
outlay at a high level, and subsequent budg- 
ets will very likely be similarly composed. In 
such a situation it will not be possible to 
draw an adequate picture of the impact of 
the federal financial program on the econ- 
omy unless obligations data is employed as 
an additional dimension to the consolidated 
cash statement and federal sector accounts. 


1 Economic Report of the President, trans- 
mitted to the Congress, January, 1966, to- 
gether with The Annual Report of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, (Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1966). 
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TABLE II.— Original and revised budget proposals for fiscal 1966 
[Billions of dollars} 


Original, as of January 1965 


Revised, as of January 1966 


i For the EIB, defense covers the same accounts as does the functional classification national defense“ in the consolidated 
tement. 


TaBLR III 
[Billions of dollars} 


1965 actual 1966 actual Change 
2 eee A $52.9 $65.7 +$12.9 
eS eee ee ee ee ee ee 8 82. 3 +7.3 
TTT ö era ER she 148. 2 +20. 
ee re A EE tisa 
a a EE c E A A —14.9 6. 8 
TABLE IV. Detail and derivation, economic impact budget 
Un millions} 
1964 1965 1966 1968 
estimate 
inistrative budget and 
. a ae ; 3 $127,303 | $133,724 | $154,045 $188, 587 
Deduct ta 
sein = = 8 ists RS —— —4,399 | —4,765 | —4, 764 —6, 732 
Deitel — aed IRANS -976 | —1,046 | —1,092 -1,135 
Net obligations to the public. R 121,928 | 127,913 | 148,189 180, 720 
Receipts, consolidated cash statement. — 115, 530 119,699 | 134, 480 168, 106 
Adjust Business taxes to accrual Bass —700 +200 | —1,200 +400 
lidated cash 
—— e 3 114,830 | 119,899 | 133,280 168, 506 
te — —7, 098 14,904 12.214 


TECHNICAL NOTE NO. 1 


The author constructed these speculative 
estimates from object class descriptions set 
forth in Budget Bureau circular A- 12, Uni- 
form Classification According to Objects,“ 
April, 1961. Obligations incurred for fiscal 
1965 were classified as follows: 

Significant lags (41%) 
( 79%) Equipment 
( 2.6%) Lands and structures 
(11.4%) Grants, subsidies, contributions 
(12.7%) Supplies and materials 
( 6.6%) Research and development“ 


* The official object classes do not sepa- 
rately identify obligations for research and de- 
velopment contracts, but a close estimate can 
be derived from (1) data on obligations for 
all R & D contained n Tables 1 and 2 of “Spe- 
cial Analysis I” of the Fiscal 1967 Budget, and 
(2) comparisons of intramural and extra- 
mural R & D contained in Volume 14 of Fed- 
eral Funds for Research, Development, and 
Other Scientific Activities, (National Science 
Foundation, July, 1956), Table C-54. 


Insignificant lags (58% ) 
.0%) Personal services and benefits 
5 %) Travel and transportation of per- 
sons and things 
1%) Rent, communications, utilities 
.2%) Printing and reproduction 
6.2%) Other services, except for R & D 
6.8%) Investments and loans 
5.3%) Insurance claims and indemnities 
74 x Interest and dividends 
2%) Refunds 


Unfortunately, the object classes” used by 
the Bureau of the Budget are, from the point 
of view of economic analysis, deplorably het- 
erogeneous. For example, object class 26 
totals, without distinction, obligations for 
office supplies, chemicals and fuels, ammuni- 
tion and explosives, and materials and parts 
for construction and repair of equipment and 
structures. Object class 31 lumps together 
obligations for furnishings, books, machinery, 
transportation equipment, and armament, 
Object class 32 does not distinguish between 
obligations for land, interest in land, acquisi- 
tion of structures, construction of structures, 
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and fixed equipment. Object class 41 com- 
bines grants and subsidies to State and local 
governments, individuals, and extranational 
recipients. 

If it were possible to establish probable 
time lags for certain object classes or sub- 
classes, it would still be necessary to relate 
time and behavior. A six month lag between 
obligation and payment or delivery for a 
particular object class is significant only 
in relation to the length of the fiscal pe- 
riod, and to points in time within single or 
successive periods. A six month lag would 
be highly significant on a quarterly basis, 
but its significance within twelve months 
would depend on the point of obligation 
within that twelve months. 


TECHNICAL NOTE NO. 2 


In order to maintain symmetry with the 
consolidated cash statement, the EIB shows 
obligations to the public net of receipts. 
However, gross obligations to the public pro- 
vide a more realistic measure of the gov- 
ernment’s aggregate impact on the economy. 
While the surplus or deficit remains the 
same, the difference between net and gross 
obligations to the public is substantial. 


Un billions} 


tions to 


Gross obli 


Net obligations to 
the public i 


in order to make this total correspond precisely to 25 
obligations to the public, El B basis, it would be bay A= 
deri araen to employees retirement funds, as is done 

The receipts from the public which are 
applied directly to finance program opera- 
tions serve to substantially reduce the appar- 
ent magnitude of government financial op- 
erations, The $25.9 billion of such fiscal 1968 
receipts were collected by five types of 
accounts: 

[In millions] 


Public enterprise (revolving) fund 
accounts 


ON nan 1, 939 
Intragovernmental revolving and 
management fund accounts 1, 851 
General fund accounts 559 
c 193 


Some of the major programs involved are: 
Un millions of dollars} 


Fiscal 1968 


Program 
Gross Net 
obligations obligations 


Department of Agriculture: 
Commodity Credit Corporation: 
ys . — fae related pro- 


Don Ra A Se 8, 221 2,615 
Farmers Heme A Administration: 
Agricultural credit insurance fund 752 —12 
Rural housing insurance fund 469 —15 
Direct loan account__._.......... 529 
Rural housing direct loan account. 60 —1,621 
Post Office Department: Postal fund 6, 804 651 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment: 
Renewal and housing assistance: 
Urban renewal fund 447 79 
College housing loans 362 —1, 298 
Low rent public housing fund. 948 368 
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Un millions of dollars] 


Fiscal 1968 
Program 


Gross Net 
obligations obligations 


Department of Housing—Continued 
Federal National Mortgage Asso- 

ciation: gs: 
Management and liquidating 
functions. _....-..... — 
Special assistance functions.. 
Participation sales fund 
Loans, secondary marke 


Tennessee Valley Authority: Tennessee 
Valley Authority fund — 


PRICE-WAGE GUIDEPOSTS 
REVISITED 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
cept of wage-price guideposts fixed by 
the Federal Government to help ward 
off inflation requires better understand- 
ing by public as well as by Members of 
Congress and the administration. 

A recent article in the American Bar 
Association Journal by Dr. Reuben E. 
Slesinger, professor of economics at the 
University of Pittsburgh, contributes to 
our understanding of the guideposts by 
reviewing their history and application. 

The professor made three particularly 
noteworthy observations. 

First, serious questions of public policy 
are raised by the use and misuse of 
stockpiles by the administration. Dr. 
Slesinger points out: 

Presumably, the stockpile was accumu- 
lated for reasons of national security, and 
additions or subtractions should be geared 
to this consideration. Nevertheless, threats 
of stockpile disposal were used to attain far- 
removed objectives, even at the expense of 
national security. 


Second, the professor feels that the 
administration has been “less adamant” 
on holding labor to the wage segment of 
the guideposts. 

Third, Dr. Slesinger observes that on 
the balance, if the basic framework of 
our free enterprise system is to be pre- 
served, the idea of the guideposts as a 
substitute for the marketplace must be 
condemned. 

The author concludes: 

If inflation is a danger, then it should be 
attacked at its source—the demand and cost 
factors involved. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
the address referred to in the RECORD at 
this point: 

THE Price-Wact GUMDEPOST REVISITED 

(By Reuben E. Slesinger) 

This article intends to provide perspec- 

tives on an extremely controversial current 
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topic, one that has brought both labor and 
business into conflict with the Federal Goy- 
ernment. Although first emphasized by Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers (CEA) in 1962 and outlined in the 
Economic Report of that year, the voluntary 
guidepost tool was brought into greater 
prominence by President Johnson as part of 
his “let us reason together” (informal) ap- 
proach. The extensive emphasis on wage- 
price guideposts has been spurred, to a great 
extent, by the Administration’s concern over 
inflation, not only because of the effects of 
inflation on the domestic economy, but also 
because of its repercussions on the balance 
of payments problems, which continue to 
influence domestic policies. 

It has become commonplace to credit the 
idea of the guideposts, as detailed in the 
1962 Economic Report, to President Kennedy 
and Professor Walter Heller (the then Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers). 
Although the root of the idea can be traced 
to an earlier period, the Kennedy-Heller ap- 
proach was the first to spell out in some de- 
tail the importance of the wage-price-pro- 
ductivity relationship in warding off infla- 
tion. Guidelines for price-wage stability, 
with a recommendation for their implemen- 
tation, were set forth by the Committee for 
Economic Development (CED) in its 1958 
publication, Defense Against Inflation. 

In his 1957 State of the Union message, 
President Eisenhower warned against infla- 
tion and exhorted management and labor to 
avoid a wage-price spiral. He urged that bus- 
iness should avoid “unnecessary price in- 
creases”, and “wages and other benefits ne- 
gotiated by labor and management must be 
reasonably related to improvements in pro- 
ductivity. ... Except where necessary to cor- 
rect obvious injustices, wage increases that 
outrun productivity ... are an inflationary 
factor.” 

To implement his concern with prices and 
wages, President Eisenhower created two 
committees, one on Price Stability for Eco- 
nomic Growth and the other on Government 
Activities Affecting Prices and Costs. He also 
instructed the Bureau of the Budget to ac- 
celerate programs for enlargement and im- 
provement of public information on prices, 
wages and related costs, and productivity”. 

In his 1960 Economic Report, President 
Eisenhower made some further comments re- 
garding the wage-price productivity relation- 
ship and emphasized the importance of in- 
fluencing public opinion. 

In his Economie Report of 1962, President 
Kennedy called on business and labor lead- 
ers to accept the “productivity benchmark” 
as a guide“ to wage and price decisions in 
order to hold the line on the price level. In its 
report the CEA used the phrase “guideposts 
for non-inflationary wage and price be- 
havior”. 

At this juncture, the concept of the guide- 
posts several difficulties of im- 
plementation including: (1) problems in- 
volved in the actual measurement of produc- 
tivity changes; (2) problems concerning the 
distribution of the gains of productivity be- 
tween the factors of production; and (3) the 
irregular pattern of wages among industries. 
It is emphasized, too, that productivity is not 
the only basis for the determination of wages. 

It is clear from President Kennedy’s 1962 
Economic Report that the guideposts were 
to be completely voluntary. There may be 
some apparent conflict here. On the one 
hand, volition and free collective 
without compulsion are set forth as an ob- 
jective. But there was a recognition of na- 
tional interests. This qualification could 
open the door for a degree of mandatory con- 
trol and governmental intervention. It also 
creates the necessity for somebody, possibly 
the President, to determine when national 
interest is satisfied and if and when there is 
any conflict between private and national 
interests. 
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President Kennedy's- confrontation with 
the United States Steel Corporation in April 
1962, focussed new attention on the guide- 
posts. For those who sided with the steel in- 
dustry, the guideposts became anathema, 
whereas among the late President's support- 
ers they took on a luster. 

In the 1964 report, the designation was 
changed to price-wage guideposts, from the 
earlier reference to “wage and price” guide- 
posts, thus implying that the price guide- 
posts perhaps had become more important 
than the wage guideposts. A numerical fig- 
ure of 3.2 per cent was cited as being the an- 
nual average trend increase of productivity 
in the private economy during the last five 
years. Earlier the CEA had resisted citing a 
specific figure because of the complexity of 
calculating a representative average. 


THE RECORD OF PRICE INCREASES 


Between 1962 and 1964 the attitude of the 
CEA toward the use of guideposts hardened 
noticeably. In the words of Arthur F. Burns, 
former CEA Chairman under President Eisen- 
hower: “The official position, as now de- 
veloped or clarified, is that the national in- 
terest can be best served by setting wages 
and prices in accordance with the formula 
of the general guidelines—not, to be sure, in 
every instance, but almost that.“ 1 

Governmental and public interest in the 
use of the guideposts began to increase dur- 
ing the latter half of 1964, largely as the re- 
sult of the rapid pace of domestic economic 
development and the attention of the Ad- 
ministration to major wage and price deci- 
sions as the over-all economy continued to 
expand. In August, in the midst of rumors 
that steel prices would soon be raised, Presi- 
dent Johnson stated that he was flatly op- 
posed to any increase in steel prices. In Sep- 
tember, both Chrysler Corporation and Ford 
Motor Company signed new three-year labor 
agreements which were reported to amount to 
an annual increase of about 4.7 per cent, well 
above the wage guidepost; in October, after 
a four-week strike, General Motors Corpora- 
tion also settled with the United Automobile 
Workers. The White House remained silent 
on the automobile settlements, however. 

In the meantime, officers of the United 
Steel Workers labeled the wage guidelines as 
“unworkable and inequitable” and an- 
nounced that the union would seek a sub- 
stantial pay increase next year from the basic 
steel industry. In early October, Inland Steel 
Company, which had yielded to President 
Kennedy’s pressure in 1962 and had refused 
to follow the price increase initiated by 
United States Steel, announced that steel 
boosts were now needed. Soon thereafter, ar- 
ticles in the trade papers as well as the gen- 
eral press appeared with increasing frequen- 
cy, announcing that steel prices were firming 
noticeably and reporting that major pro- 
ducers were virtually unanimous in their 
opinions that prices “ought to go up”. In late 
October a news story reported that the Ad- 
ministration believed that any increase in 
steel prices at this time would be extremely 
difficult to justify in view of the industry’s 
nine-month profit record and the import 
problem. In December, 1964, Inland Steel 
raised the base price of galvanized steel sheet 
and coil by $6.00 per ton, “less than 3%”, and 
rumors of other possible product increases 
appeared in the press. Although the Presi- 
dent had not openly opposed any steel price 
increase since his August statement, he called 
on the CEA early in 1965 to “study” the cur- 
rent movement to higher steel prices and 
to make a report. 

The President's 1965 Economic Report con- 
tained nothing new regarding the guideposts. 
However, with the economy pushing upward 
and with the appearance of some inflationary 
tendencies, the guideposts grew in signifi- 


2Burns, Wages and Prices by Formula?, 
Harv. Bus. Rev., March-April, 1964, page 58 
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cance. In March, 1965, after a three-week 
strike, the can companies signed a wage 
agreement with the United Steel Workers at 
a higher-than-guidepost figure and imme- 
diately raised prices. Late in April, the eleven 
major steel companies and the U.S.W. agreed 
to extend their contract expiration date from 
May 1 to September 1. Shortly thereafter, the 
CEA released its long-awaited report to the 
President on steel prices in which it con- 
cluded that, since steel productivity had kept 
pace with the national trend, the industry 
could afford to give workers an increase in 
wages and benefits without raising prices. 
Late in May, in the strongest anti-inflation 
statement yet from any White House spokes- 
man, CEA Chairman Gardner Ackley told 
American businessmen they must stop rais- 
ing prices. 

Early in June, 1965, the aluminum industry 
signed new three-year contracts with major 
unions at a figure which substantially ex- 
ceeded the wage guideposts. The U.S.W. an- 
nounced the value of the new contracts as 
being 50.1 cents per hour, an annual in- 
crease of 4.1 per cent. At the same time, 
aluminum producers announced partial price 
restorations, up to one cent per pound, on 
virtually all fabricated products. Newspaper 
articles reported that the Administration was 
unhappy with the industry's pricing moves. 
In August and September, attention again 
shifted to the steel industry. 

Late in August, as the steel negotiations 
became snarled, President Johnson sum- 
moned both parties to the White House and 
obtained an eight-day strike deadline exten- 
sion. The President then interjected himself 
into the negotiations, and on September 6 
the steel companies and the U.S.W. agreed on 
a new contract. According to the union, the 
settlement was worth 47.3 cents per hour, 
equal to an annual increase of 3.7 per cent 
over the thirty-five month contract period. 

During the last few months of 1965, a num- 
ber of price increases were announced by 
large firms. Aluminum companies announced 
price restorations of 7 to 12 per cent on se- 
lected electrical conductor products. United 
States Steel announced a tin-free steel for 
cans which was cheaper than black plate and 
at the same time raised prices of electrolytic 
tin-coated products by 2 to 3 per cent. Amer- 
ican Can Company increased prices 4 to 6 per 
cent on cartons for the frozen food and dairy 
industries; Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., 
raised prices for copper plate and sheet used 
for roofing; Bridgeport Brass Company (since 
merged into National Distillers and Chemical 
Corporation) raised prices on a number of 
copper and brass mill products. 

It was becoming increasingly apparent that 
market conditions in the economy not only 
would support more and more price advances, 
but that the continued squeeze on profits 
was forcing companies to seek price increases 
as the only way to react to the ensuing cost 
push effects. 

INFLUENCE OF NATIONAL STOCKPILE 

In this setting a special development took 
place that was to emphasize the Adminis- 
tration’s growing concern over rising prices 
and to furnish it with the opportunity it 
may have wanted to provide a visible demon- 
stration to businessmen that the Federal 
Government intended to enforce the guide- 
posts, at least on the price side. On October 
29, Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
announced that it would increase the price 
of aluminum ingot by one half cent per 
pound, effective November 5, and Reynolds 
Metals Company, Kaiser Aluminum and 
Chemical Company and Harvey Aluminum 
followed suit. President Johnson was re- 
ported to be quite disturbed over the in- 
creases. One week after Olin’s original an- 
nouncement, Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica stated it would follow the ingot price 
increase as well as raise some fabricated 
product prices one cent per pound. In retal- 
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latlon, a few days later the Government 
terminated the industry's efforts to resolve 
disposition of the national aluminum stock- 
pile, despite an industry offer to purchase all 
the surplus metal. Defense Secretary Robert 
S. McNamara also announced intentions to 
dump large quantities of surplus aluminum 
in the open market. After several days of Ad- 
ministration criticism and pleading Alcoa 
rescinded its price restorations. In doing so, 
Alcoa emphasized that it felt strongly that 
its pricing actions were noninflationary and 
were justified by market circumstances. 

The company pointed out that its return 
on invested capital was inadequate and that 
aluminum prices, even with the proposed 
increases, were considerably below those of 
several years ago. However, the company 
stated that it felt compelled to cancel the 
price restorations because of the insistence 
of the Government, which was urgently con- 
cerned about the possible adverse effect of 
any general price increases on the national 
economy while the Vietnam military opera- 
tions were being waged. Secretary McNamara 
announced that President Johnson consid- 
ered Alcoa’s price rollback “an act of indus- 
trial statesmanship—as do I”, and agreed to 
immediate resumption of negotiations with 
the industry for the “orderly disposal” of 1.4 
million tons of surplus aluminum in the 
stockpile. Within two weeks the aluminum 
industry and the Government had reached 
agreement on the disposition of surplus metal 
from the stockpile. 

Shortly after Alcoa rescinded its price 
restorations, Secretary McNamara again used 
material in the national stockpile to influ- 
ence market conditions—namely, in copper. 
Early in November, all United States copper 
producers except Kennecott Copper Corpora- 
tion had raised the domestic price of refined 
copper from 36 to 38 cents per pound. Mr. 
McNamara announced that the Government 
would sell at least 200,000 tons of copper 
from the national stockpile to ease the 
severe copper shortage and relieve upward 
pressure on prices. Within a week all copper 
producers rescinded their earlier two-cent 
advance. Next, the Administration moved to 
clamp down on prices for wheat and flour by 
announcing that it was selling high-quality 
bread wheat from government stocks. As a 
result, flour mills reduced spring-wheat 
bakery flour by 10 cents per hundred pounds, 
cash prices for high-quality wheat slumped 
as much as 7 cents per bushel, and wheat 
futures fell 4 cents. 

The foregoing examples raise a serious 
question of public policy. Presumably, the 
stockpile was accumulated for reasons of na- 
tional security, and additions or subtrac- 
tions should be geared to this consideration. 
Nevertheless threats of stockpile 
were used to attain far-removed objectives, 
even at the expense of national security in 
view of the expanded Vietnam demands. To 
say the least, one might raise the question 
of the constitutionality of these actions. 

At the end of 1965 the steel industry again 
roiled the Administration. On New Year's 
Eve, Bethlehem Steel Corporation announced 
a $5.00 per ton increase in prices of struc- 
tural steel. Inland followed soon after, but 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation (now 
known as C F and I Steel Corporation) 
raised prices only $3.00 per ton. The Admin- 
istration showed its displeasure by ordering 
defense and other government purchases of 
structural steel transferred to companies 
holding the price line. On January 5, United 
States Steel announced a price increase in 
structural steel of $2.75 per ton (about 2 
per cent) and at the same time disclosed a 
reduction of $9.00 per ton (about 6 per cent) 
in prices of cold rolled sheet produced on the 
West Coast. CEA Chairman Ackley stated 
that these price adjustments were accepta- 
ble to the Administration. Newspaper arti- 
cles implied that Mr. Ackley had cleared“ 
these adjustments beforehand. 
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It is of interest to note the Administra- 
tion’s less adamant stand on holding to the 
wage segment of the guideposts, 

One of the most flagrant violations of the 
Wage guideposts occurred in January when 
the New York transit strike of 36,000 workers 
ended in an expensive pact costing 660 to 
$70 million, or an increase of 15 per cent 
over a two-year period. President Johnson 
was highly displeased, terming the settlement 
inflationary and against the national inter- 
est. Under questioning from newsmen, how- 
ever, the President said he planned no ac- 
tion, because: “We have no controls, These 
are voluntary matters.” 

In the latter part of January, 1966, the 
Administration expressed unhappiness with 
wage settlements in the construction trades. 
Nonetheless, most of these trade unions re- 
jected the Administration's plea “to hold 
the line”. The guidelines were attacked fur- 
ther by AFL-CIO President George Meany. 

During the protracted strike against the 
airlines by the Machinists Union in the sum- 
mer of 1966, many sides—management, 
labor and the Government—began to ques- 
tion the guidelines. The ultimate settlement 
did exceed the guidelines, but the concept 
still lives. As late as September, 1966, the 
Administration asked United States Repre- 
sentative Henry S. Reuss to postpone for a 
short while hearings scheduled on this issue. 
The President’s Labor-Management Advisory 
Committee also endorsed a more flexible use 
of guideposts. Interestingly enough, labor, 
which had been opposing the guideposts, 
took a position in their favor—perhaps with 
the thought of being able to exert a role in 
flexible wage-price guidepost policy. It ap- 
pears also that this Advisory Committee may 
become the influential guidepost agency, 
rather than the CEA, which has been more 
or less policing guidepost policy since 1962. 

That the 3.2 guidepost seems to be dying 
slowly is evident from the number of wage 
settlements negotiated since mid-1966 that 
seem to imply a new limit of about 5 per 
cent. In addition, a number of price in- 
creases, although receiving varying degrees 
of official condemnation, have remained, 
such as a recent one involving stainless 
steel. 

The 1966 Economic Report contained a 
detailed discussion of productivity and labor 
trends and costs and prices in selected prob- 
lem areas. It emphasized the increasing im- 
portance of the guideposts by citing specific 
instances (steel and aluminum) where they 
have been helpful. However, the discussion 
differed from the 1965 Economie Report in 
one important aspect—the Government 
changed the ground rules with respect to the 
productivity measurement. In announcing 
the wage guideposts for 1966 at 3.2 per cent, 
the CEA abandoned its mathematical tech- 
nique of using as its benchmark the average 
rise in output per man-hours over the past 
five years. In the two prior years, the five- 
year period had included both the extraordi- 
narily low productivity gains of a year of 
recession (1960) and the extraordinarily high 
productivity gains of a year of recovery 
(1962). However, in setting the guide for 
1966, using the five-year average would have 
meant dropping the 1960 recession year from 
the average and retaining the unsustainable 
productivity gains of a year of recovery plus 
four years of expanding utilization of re- 
sources. Hence, the CEA decided to drop the 
five-year average because it ‘‘no longer gives 
a reasonable approximation of the true pro- 
ductivity trend”. If the CEA had not altered 
its measurement technique, the wage guide- 
post for 1966 would have been about 3.6 per 
cent. However, the CEA asserted that wages 
should increase no faster than the sustain- 
able trend of productivity, which is only 
slightly over 3 per cent in the long run, in- 
dependent of cyclical swings. This shift in 
the method of measurement has been sub- 
jected to severe attack by organized labor. 
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THE CURRENT SITUATION 

That inflationary pressures have become 
stronger in recent months is shown in the 
quickening rise of most broad measures of 
prices and costs. While farm prices, food 
products and nonferrous metals have ac- 
counted for major portions of the increases 
over the past year, price rises now appear to 
be gaining momentum in the industrial sec- 
tor as well. On the basis of what the various 
price measures have shown since early 1965, 
some inflation has already occurred, and the 
major questions now are how much more 
inflation will there be and what will be done 
to contain it. The important point relative 
to the guideposts is that the type of inflation 
at present underway essentially is one of 
demand-pull. With the economy operating 
close to, if not actually at, full capacity, 
aggregate demand is expanding at a more 
rapid pace with the result of price inflation. 
The current federal budget is definitely ex- 
pansionary, regardless of the talk of restraint. 
The combined demands of the Great Society 
and the war in Vietnam are excessively large. 

In addition to an expansionary fiscal policy, 
the money supply (demand deposits and cur- 
rency) has been rising at an advanced rate 
since last summer. From 1960 to mid-1965 
the money supply rose at a 2.8 per cent an- 
nual rate. From June, 1965, through April 
27, 1966, it grew at an annual rate of 6.7 per 
cent. Since mid-February, 1966, it has ex- 
panded at a more rapid annual rate. 

Added to a stimulative fiscal situation and 
the monetary expansion have been burgeon- 
ing plant and equipment expenditures. Cap- 
ital spending by business rose a rapid 14.5 
per cent in 1964, 15.7 per cent in 1965, and 
probably it will show a 1966 rate of about 
16 per cent. On the supply side, however, out- 
put can scarcely expand at the rate prevailing 
since mid-1964, because the labor force is 
not expected to accelerate, and the pool of 
unemployed workers has been greatly re- 
duced. Shortages of skilled labor and of some 
materials are hindering growth of produc- 
tion, and high rates of capacity utilization 
already prevail in many industries. 

Recently, CEA Chairman Ackley indicated 
that the guideposts were needed because “we 
can have inflation without excess demand, 
arising from excessive private income claims”. 
But he conceded that the guideposts had 
made only a “modest contribution to price 
stability” and also that they could “play no 
significant role in a condition of general ex- 
cess demand”. 


A POSTSCRIPT ON RECENT GUIDEPOSTS 


In his January, 1967, Economic Report, 
President Johnson startled the diehards of 
wage-price guideposts by omitting reference 
to a fixed numerical guidepost percentage. 
Thus, the President recognized what had 
been happening the prior year—that the 3.2 
per cent ceiling was being broken on a num- 
ber of occasions, and that labor unions would 
not acquiesce in a 3.2 limit in the many con- 
tracts due in 1967. Thus, a decided break 
in the Administration's anti-inflationary atti- 
tude became evident. 

The Council of Economic Advisers justified 
departure from the fixed guideposts on the 
grounds that labor unions would not accept 
settlements at a 3.2 per cent level for two 
reasons: (1) the fact that the Consumer 
Price Index had advanced by 3.3 per cent in 
1966, and (2) the rise in corporate profits 
in aggregate as compared with labor income. 
The latter would be true, however, if profits 
were measured only from slack or recession- 
e ee 

8. 

The dropping of specific guideposts was not 
without comment by some Congressmen who 
suggested that hearings be conducted on this 
subject. 

It is interesting that attention to the 
guideposts now is coming from some cir- 
that looked upon this ceiling as 
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a stabilization and anti-inflationary meas- 
ure, and now are fearful that wage increases 
in 1967 will be greater at a time when pro- 
ductivity is slackening and profits are being 
squeezed. 

Now, let us review the major arguments 
that have been presented on both sides of 
the guidepost question. In many instances 
there is no right or wrong or black or 
white, but a cloudy gray area in which the 
pros and cons tend to move closer to- 
gether. 

THE PRO SIDE 


1. During the latter half of the 1950's the 
American economy experienced two reces- 
sions, yet suffered from creeping inflation 
which at least in part was due to cost-push 
elements. The guideposts are intended to 
restrain the inflationary behavior of business 
and labor, both of which have discretionary 
market power. 

2. The wage guidepost has helped the Ad- 
ministration to curb demands of govern- 
ment employees. 

3. Guideposts may be effective in the short 
run to stall premature inflation, which re- 
flects special bargaining positions in labor 
and product markets. 

4. Guideposts have the great merit of call- 
ing attention to the fact that the basic way 
to raise the real earnings of labor is to in- 
crease output per man-hour of work. 

5. The enforcement of the guideposts has 
not involved the establishment of a perma- 
nent bureaucracy which would inevitably 
widen and deepen its controls as time went 
on if direct controls were used. 

6, From the viewpoint of the Administra- 
tion, the guideposts offer the distinct ad- 
vantage that they can be applied with great 
rapidity. 

THE CON SIDE 

1. Guideposts are ineffective as anti-in- 
flationary measures. It is impossible to do 
more than suppress inflationary pressures in 
certain areas of the economy, but they still 
show up in other areas or in ways other 
than price increases, such as quality de- 
terioration or dimensional change. 

2. Underlying the guideposts is a sort of 
crude post-markup theory of prices which 
largely ignores demand factors. 

3. Rather than improve co-operation and 
understanding between business and Govern- 
ment confrontations over guidepost “viola- 
tions” tend to identify an industry or one 
company as for or against the President and 
the United States Government. 

4. When economic freedom is not exer- 
cised, it is no longer a part of life. An econ- 
omy in which wages and prices are set vol- 
untarily according to a formula suggested by 
the Government would be almost indistin- 
guishable from an economy in which wages 
and prices are directly fixed by government 
authority. 

5. What's sorely missing from the guide- 
post approach is full appreciation of the 
role flexible wages and prices play in a com- 
petitive, free-market economy. 

6. The guideposts will change the Ameri- 
can system of checks and balances. Protec- 
tion against arbitrary government action has 
been guaranteed in the United States. 

7. The guideposts are based on elusive esti- 
mates of complex aggregates and are applied 
by an averaging technique. 

8. There is a lack of precision as to when 
and to whom the controls or guidelines will 
be applied which creates inequities that can 
lead to an erosion of good economic rela- 
tions among Government, industry and 
labor. 

9. Guideposts, if effectively implemented, 
are only a step away from the direct con- 
trols which are used in centralized econo- 
mies but have been tolerated by the people 
of the United States only in war. 

10, Compliance with voluntary controls im- 
poses a severe conflict of responsibilities on 
businessmen and labor leaders. The corpo- 
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rate official is an agent of his stockholders; 
the labor leader, of the members of his union. 
They have a responsibility to promote their 
interests. 

On the balance, if the fundamental frame- 
work of the American enterprise system is to 
be preserved, the idea of guideposts as a 
substitute for the market place must be con- 
demned. If inflation is a danger, then it 
should be attacked at its source—the de- 
mand and cost factors involved. Finally, the 
administrative problems met in trying to en- 
force a single guidepost figure of 3.2 per cent 
against all types of firms in all sorts of in- 
dustries is far from practicable, not only 
because of the variations among firms and 
industries, but also because of the difficulties 
in calculating productivity changes with a 
high degree of accuracy, 


REPORT ON ACTIVITIES OF CON- 
GRESSMAN MARK ANDREWS 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. ANDREWS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my custom from time to 
time to report to the people of my dis- 
trict on my activities as their Repre- 
sentative in Congress, and to express my 
views on a number of the matters facing 
Congress. In the report I am sending 
today, I discuss the cost of police pro- 
tection, the Mideast situation, and the 
need for antiriot legislation, plus several 
other topics. Under unanimous consent, 
I place it in the Record at this point: 


Having been appointed to the Canada-U.S. 
Interparliamentary Conference by the 
Speaker of the House every year since I was 
elected to Congress, I was the senior Repub- 
lican delegate from the House of Representa- 
tives at this year’s 4 day Conference in Can- 
ada’s Capital City. Joining us, of course, were 
delegates from the U.S, Senate as well as 
Canada’s Parliament and we discussed many 
issues, including mutual defense, the war in 
Vietnam, wheat sales abroad and import 
duties on goods shipped between our coun- 
tries. The informal discussions we held pro- 
vide the basis for future agreements between 
our 2 great nations. Pictured with me above 
are Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield 
of Montana and the Honorable Alvin Hamil- 
ton, Member of the Canadian Parliament and 
former Minister of Agriculture. 


NO QUANTITY DISCOUNT ON POLICE 
PROTECTION 


Generally, economies can be affected by 
doing business on a large scale. You might 
think, therefore, that a city the size of Chi- 
cago would have a lower police cost per 
resident than a smaller town. This simply 
isn’t true. Police protection in cities of one 
million or more population costs each citizen 
an average of $27.31 per year, according to 
the National Research Bureau, 

In checking with the 5 largest cities in 
Eastern North Dakota, I found that, despite 
general increases in budgets for salaries, 
residents pay an average of $10.82 per year 
for our police—and North Dakota enjoys the 
lowest crime rate in the nation. 

It follows, of course, that we need less 
police protection because we have less crime. 
We have less crime because we have far less 
of the social and economic conditions that 
produce criminals. Also, people in smaller 
towns and cities seem to work better to- 
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gether, have a higher regard for our neigh- 
bors and more pride in our communities, 

Finally, as everybody knows, people in 
North Dakota are just plain better. 


MIDEAST SITUATION CONTINUES CRITICAL 


The problems that have brought about 
8 crises in the past 20 years in the Middle 
East still remain largely unresolved. The 
flair up of an actual war in this powder keg 
region of the world brought to mind a state- 
ment I issued almost exactly a year ago urg- 
ing the Administration to “demonstrate 
some ability to cope with more than one in- 
ternational problem at a time before—once 
again—it is too late“. 

Unfortunately, they were caught off guard 
again; and despite clear warnings months 
in advance the White House badly mis- 
judged the seriousness of this pending crisis. 

Actually the Administration failed to even 
have an Ambassador on hand in Cairo for 
the critical 3 months preceding the crisis. 

Despite the summit conference and all 
the talk about U.S. and Soviet cooperation 
in keeping the war from spreading, final 
settlement of the problem is actually further 
away than at any time since the end of 
Arab-Israeli war in 1956. 


HOODLUMS AGAIN THREATEN AMERICA 


So far this summer, major riots have been 
reported in more than 29 American Cities. 
Professional agitators have roamed about 
the country preaching hatred and urging 
violence. Lives have been lost and millions 
of dollars in property damaged. 

Last year, I introduced legislation making 
interstate travel to incite or encourage these 
riots a Federal crime punishable by up to 
5 years in prison, $10,000 in fines or both. 
The proposal was “bottled up” in Commit- 
tee and the same tactics to hold back this 
legislation were employed in this Congress. 
In June a group of us introduced Resolu- 
tions to force action on the anti-riot bill 
and our strategy was successful. The Ju- 
diciary Committee released the bill and House 
Floor action is now scheduled for mid-July. 

The rights of every citizen to live safely 
and peacefully in his own community must 
be protected from these outside hoodlums, 
who have no connection with any respon- 
sible civil rights organization and seriously 
damage the cause they pretend to promote. 


$45,000 FOR A FLAGPOLE 


When my Appropriations Subcommittee 
was trying to figure out how the Bureau of 
Standards managed to spend more than $107 
million on their new headquarters—$42 mil- 
lion more than expected, I discovered one 
extravagance that shows how nonthinking 
bureaucrats are able to waste the tar- 
payers’ money. The 90 foot stainless steel 
flagpole erected in front of the building costs 
$45,000—$500 per foot! I think “Old Glory” 
would have waved just as proudly on a more 
reasonably priced pole. 


NATURALIZATION CEREMONY AT 
MONTICELLO 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on July Fourth, Secretary of 
the Treasury Henry H. Fowler addressed 
the U.S. Court for the Western District of 
Virginia 1967 Naturalization Ceremony 
at Monticello, the home of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. In those auspicious surroundings 
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the Secretary gave us an eloquent re- 
minder of the thought of Jefferson and 
his rival, Andrew Hamilton. As the Sec- 
retary noted, much of what those illus- 
trious gentlemen had to say has applica- 
bility to our own situation. I call his re- 
marks to the attention of my colleagues 
and insert them in the Recorp at this 
point: 
SPEECH BY HoN. HENRY H. FOWLER 

(Remarks of the Honorable Henry H. Fowler, 

Secretary of the Treasury, on the occasion 

of the 1967 Naturalization Ceremony for 

Applicants for Citizenship, before the U.S. 

District Court for the Western District of 

Virginia, under auspices of the Thomas 

Jefferson Memorial Foundation, Monticello, 

Va., July 4, 1967) 

As an American, and a Virginian, I am 
honored to be here with you today. Any 
thoughtful human being is stirred when he 
enters this home of the great humanist; any 
American should feel true pride called forth 
by the anniversary of the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and this significant 
occasion; any Virginian asked to participate 
in a ceremony of this nature at Monticello 
must say, simply, “I thank you for this 
honor.” 

Here at Monticello which housed the per- 
son and thought of Thomas Jefferson, some 
of you today will become new citizens of 
the United States. You have had no easy time 
of it in achieving this status. We need you. 
We need people who want and are willing 
to work for the things which United States 
citizenship signifies. 

What, essentially, are those things? 
Plainly stated, they are two in number: 

One of them is the right to live in freedom 
with the natural rights of the individual 
assured by a system of government based on 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution—embodying the noblest po- 
litical concepts. ever brought forth by the 
mind of man. 

The other is the responsibility to work for 
the preservation and development of this 
country, that system, and the ideals which 
brought it into being. 

Now, which of these comes first—the right 
or the responsibility? That question was 
never fully answered in the formative days 
of our nation. It was never answered be- 
cause strong men, sincere men, men of skill, 
enterprise and ability, fought each other toa 
philosophical draw over which of these con- 
cepts should have priority. The battle was 
joined shortly after these same men, who 
served together as brothers in the cause of 
creating the new republic, achieved their 
immediate goal of winning the war of rev- 
olution and achieving American independ- 
ence. 

The problem they tried to decide was in- 
herent in the very idea of government by 
the people, of the people and for the people. 
When a people itself truly rules—without a 
king—without a feudal aristocracy—with- 
out an oligarchy—which must come first: 
rights as individuals or responsibilities to 
society? 

How should the principle that the nation 
should assure the freedom of the individual 
be reconciled to the principle that the indi- 
vidual has responsibilities to that nation as 
something which is greater than himself? 

Efforts to answer these questions some- 
times crystallized into issues on which pas- 
sions were aroused to the point that rights 
and responsibilities instead of being com- 
plementary seemed to be placed in direct 
confrontation. Some of these issues were: 
freedom of the individual versus organized 
and centralized power; state and local pref- 
erence versus national will. 

Many able men contributed much to the 
intellectual ferment and political action that 
swirled around these questions in the early 
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days of our nationhood. But none contrib- 
uted more than Thomas Jefferson, in whose 
home we are gathered today—and his philo- 
sophical and political opponent, Alexander 
Hamilton, whose portrait was hung in an 
honored place on the walls of this home by 
the man whom he sincerely opposed. 

As a native Virginian, wholly committed by 
heritage and conviction to the Jeffersonian 
tradition, now occupying the post of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in which Hamilton put 
his theories into practice, I have thought 
much about these two men, their acts and 
words. 

My conclusion is that history, in weaving 
its seamless web, is demonstrating that, in- 
stead of confronting each other down 
through the ages in irreconcilable opposition, 
Jefferson and Hamilton are complementary. 
Fused properly, their contributions consti- 
tute the great American tradition of indi- 
vidual rights and collective responsibilities, 
indissolubly bound, with the function of 
government being to aid in the realization 
of both. 

Time does not permit a thoroughgoing 
analysis of this conclusion—only a few re- 
minders may be noted. Let us remember 
the Jefferson who penned that shattering 
Declaration that our rights as human beings 
fre inalienable rights, given to us, along 
with our existence, by God himself. Let us 
think of the way in which this man, through 
this document alone, opened the gates of 
history so that men could walk through them 
erect and proud of their condition as men, 
and away from a past, in Jefferson’s phrase, 
of “ignorance, indigence and oppression.” 

If Hamilton foresaw a future in which 
America would be primarily an industrial 
power, he was right. And if Jefferson saw a 
future in which the states and localities, 
along with the individuals of that nation 
needed the full protection from centralized 
power that the Constitution and laws could 
give them, he was right, too. 

If Hamilton saw that the new nation 
would be weak if it were to consist merely of 
a loosely-knit grouping of communities, his 
idea was sound. Some centralized authority 
and direction was needed if the new nation 
was to achieve sufficient power and resources 
to defend the rights and promote a realiza- 
tion of the responsibilities of its individual 
citizens and play a role on the world scene. 
Can we doubt that Jefferson, after two terms 
as President and the Napoleonic Wars failed 
to recognize the need for means to assure 
the continuing independence and growth of 
the United States? 

And if Jefferson saw that the Constitution, 
which to a great degree owed its passage to 
Hamilton’s influence, failed to provide as- 
surances of individual liberty in its original 
form, he was right. And he was right when 
he fought for the immediate adoption of 
the first amendments which constituted the 
Bill of Rights and brought the power of the 
government back into a more equitable bal- 
ance with the power of the individual citi- 
zen. 

I would not assign the principle of rights 
to Jefferson and responsibility to Hamilton. 
Rather it seems more accurate to conjoin 
the emphasis by Jefferson on broad human 
and moral ends to Jefferson and technical 
and practical concerns with the role of na- 
tional economic and political power to Ham- 
Uton. 

An eminent scholar of the Founding Fa- 
thers has defined their respective contribu- 
tions in these terms: 

“The Republican experiment was a suc- 
cess and can still serve as a model to all the 
world, as the founding fathers hoped, be- 
cause they, by their joint activity, saw the 
necessity for the constant balance and ten- 
sion of power and morals. . . . Jefferson 
contributed the most searching statement 
of the equal rights of man in terms that he 
intended to be a common human faith. Ham- 
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Uton contributed the most searching state- 
ment of the strategic means for estublish- 
ing the economic basis for a society that 
could operate as a unity in controlling the 
resources of nature to increase national pro- 
ductivity. These two in their strong but com- 
plementary opposition contributed the stra- 
tegic ideal of an extensive republic. . . 
Their dialectic opposition and argument, to- 
gether with their strong personal qualities 
and great talents, resulted in securing the 
national interest for the common pursuit of 
happiness.” (KOCH, Power, Morals, and the 
Founding Fathers) 

The views of these two men, I feel, are im- 
portant to us today. The very fact that they 
have never been completely resolved has had 
an effect upon this country which their ex- 
ponents might never have dreamed of as 
being possible at the time: 

This might best be defined as motion with 
stability. I mean this in the sense in which 
a great ship is enabled to rush forward 
through the waves of the ocean at tremen- 
dous speeds, and yet preserve the stability 
of its decks because of the paradox that there 
are two huge tops in its hold, spinning in 
opposite direction, on opposite sides of the 
ship. 

Ih this analogy, the ship becomes the 
United States of America. The rough seas 
become the real dangers which have threat- 
ened and are threatening its progress. The 
speed of the vessel represents the result of 
the human energy unleashed by the success 
of the American Revolution. And the two, 
huge counter-spinning tops“, or gyroscopic 
stabilizers, represent the balances provided 
by the ideas of individual freedom and local 
rights versus individual responsibility for a 
strong central government—hbalances, be- 
cause they oppose each other with equal 
strength—balances which have, it turns out, 
complemented each other, and helped assure 
the strength and steady progress of our 
country. 

On the day one hundred and ninety-one 
years ago on which the people of the Thirteen 
Colonies declared that they were free and 
independent, every person who agreed with 
the declaration became a new citizen. 

Jefferson became a new citizen. Hamilton 
became a new citizen. Jefferson was thirty- 
three at the time he wrote the Declaration; 
Hamilton, nineteen and a captain of artil- 
lery. On that day, George Washington, who 
had held the command of the Continental 
Army for just one year, was only forty-four 
years old. 

These facts give us a clue to an under- 
standing of the men who fought to create 
this country. They were young men. They 
were young giants. The fact is that they set 
loose a tide in the affairs of the world that 
has never stopped running. 

They won the war of revolution which 
guaranteed freedom for the new nation, yes. 
But further than that, they started a revo- 
lutionary movement in world history which 
has never really ended. It is in progress to- 
day, gathering strength and direction as it 
moves. It has been subject to slowdowns and 
explosive diversions. But ever since it start- 
ed it has moved restlessly in pursuit of its 
goal—that pursuit defined by Jefferson: in 
brief, it has assured our country the liberty 
in which we can try to achieve what each 
man defines for himself as “happiness.” 

The big achievement of these men was that 
they took ideas out of the printed pages— 
off the dusty book shelves and away from 
the quiet libraries, and put them into star- 
Hing, physical, actual operation. 

They took the concept of individual lib- 
erty, guided by rule of the individuals them- 
selves, and fashioned it so that it was no 
longer a concept but an actuality. 

And it worked. 

And it is still working. 

And it is still revolutionary. 

Now, since we are the greatest nation on 
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earth—since the revolution which started in 
1776 has pushed us forward, with ever-in- 
creasing momentum to the point at which 
we can no longer seek—as a nation nor as 
individuals—to pursue our dreams alone and 
apart from the world around us—what are 
the great issues which face us today? 

Many of them involve the now familiar do- 
mestic problems of assuring the domestic 
tranquillity promised in the Constitutional 
Preamble. They face us wherever we go— 
in city streets and urban slums and squalor, 
in suburban settlement and rural backwater. 
We are engaged in seeking solutions com- 
patible with the great tradition of rights and 
responsibilities of U.S. citizenship—for exam- 
ple, the right to equal opportunity must be 
conjoined to the responsibility for avoiding 
civil disobedience and violence. 

These issues involve the rights and respon- 
sibilities of U.S, citizenship, we face of nec- 
essity because they physically confront us 
each day. But there are others beyond our 
borders where more of a choice seems to be 
presented. It is those on which I would 
touch. 

Let us all fully understand that the in- 
ternational leadership which we will show 
in our times will do much to determine the 
future for the world and for succeeding gen- 
erations of Americans. 

We face many challenges. However, there 
are three which are surely basic: 

First, the effort of Communism to impose 
its will and extend its influence both by out- 
right aggression and by acts of subversion 
backed by the threat of aggression. 

Second, the responsibilities presented to us 
in our time by the collapse of colonialism 
and the emergence of new nations of under- 
privileged peoples who demand, through 
some system of government, help in seeking 
relief from hunger, disease, illiteracy and 
poverty and the right to the pursuit of hap- 
piness in the terms of our Declaration. 

Third, excessive nationalism, highly visible 
today in some of the world’s more developed 
nations as well as—and more understand- 
ably—in less developed countries, complicat- 
ing the efforts of nations to work together— 
multilaterally—to attack common problems 
and achieve common objectives. 

The work set before us by these issues will 
demand our energies and efforts for long, 
hard years to come, If any of us entertain the 
illusion that these stark problems will dis- 
appear, or fall to pieces as the result of sud- 
den or simple solutions, we should have shed 
it long ago. 

Let us face another harsh fact: the respon- 
sibilities of today’s world are not ours 
alone—either to determine or to bear, They 
are determined by the realities and events of 
the world in which we live—often open to 
our influence but beyond our control. They 
are shared by all the other nations of the 
free world—by all people who, with us, 
cherish freedom and independence and who 
labor alongside us to further the cause of 
peace and justice and freedom and well- 
being throughout the world. 

This is hard work that we face. But let 
us not face it in fear and trembling. We 
have good reason to be self-confident with- 
out being vainglorious; to be realistically 
capable of assessing our own ability with- 
out being deluded by the thought that we 
are all-powerful. 

For we have done great work in our time. 
We have helped counter aggression in all 
its guises, open or concealed, throughout the 
world, in large countries and in small: in 
Greece, in Turkey, in the beleaguered Berlin 
of Germany; in Lebanon, in Iran, in India, 
in Taiwan, in the Congo, in Laos, and now 
in South Vietnam. Let those who may feel 
that this country’s revolutionary allegiance 
to the right of a people to live as they desire 
stopped with the Revolutionary War look at 
this record and pause. It represents nothing 
less than a recitation of the list of battle 
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honors for freedom we have earned in your 
time and mine. 

We have not sought to act alone and apart 
from the rest of the world. With other free 
nations we have forged effective alliances 
against aggression—through the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, through the 
Southeast Treaty Organization, through the 
Organization of American States, and 
through the United Nations. 

We have not shrunk from the sacrifices 
which the times have called forth. We have 
borne the cost of fighting for liberty both in 
the measurable material sense and in the 
immeasurable losses we have taken on the 
battlefield. 

Also in our time, I submit, we have not 
been found wanting in efforts in support 
of the right to pursue happiness in the de- 
veloping nations of the world. Since World 
War II there has been no great multilateral 
organization for social and economic devel- 
opment which does not reflect our leadership 
and our support. Let me run down this roll 
call of progress: the United Nations, the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund; the World Bank, 
the Marshall Plan, the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, the Alliance for Progress, 
and the Asian Development Bank. What op- 
portunities in economic abundance and so- 
cial progress have these institutions opened 
up throughout the world? We may never 
know the full answer in our times. But this 
we know—that in the postwar decades we 
have devoted a fair share of our wealth and 
of our resources through multilateral pro- 
grams—as well as through our own major 
governmental foreign assistance programs— 
to the task of helping others increase their 
share of the world’s abundance. In money 
we have contributed a total of some $100 bil- 
lion of our national wealth to these objec- 
tives in addition to many more billions of 
privately invested capital. 

Far more, we have contributed to these 
objectives with the personal services of 
thousands of our citizens who have served 
this cause and are serving it, under strange, 
and sometimes harsh and dangerous condi- 
tions, throughout today’s world. 

Never before in history has any nation 
done so much and at so great a cost to help 
others gain what we gained through our 
revolution—the promise of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

We may not always have been right. We 
may not always have been successful. But 
we have not been found wanting. 

And we will not be found wanting today 
or tomorrow. 

We will continue to yield to no nation 
in patient pursuit of peace and the works 
of peace. We will continue to demonstrate, 
as we do in Vietnam, that we have the deter- 
mination and the weapons to resist aggres- 
sion, 

We must bear the burden and accept the 
uncertainties and the unpleasantness and 
the imperfections that come with such a 
war as that in Vietnam. It is a war of wills 
as well as a war of weapons. It is a test 
of our willingness to endure—to surmount— 
the strain of constant, continuing conflict 
whose end is never clearly in sight. 

At the same time we must continue—to- 
gether with other developed nations of the 
Free World—to carry our share of the burden 
of leadership in the common task of helping 
the developed nations realize their destiny 
and enrich the lives of their people in dig- 
nity and freedom, We must be willing to take 
the initiative in new multi-national efforts 
to promote free trade, to strengthen the in- 
ternational monetary system, and to make 
available to needy peoples everywhere the 
opportunity and the means and the incen- 
tives for conquering hunger and disease, and 
for living under the liberating light of ed- 
ucation and knowledge. 

We seek for others no more than we seek 
for ourselves—the opportunity for a full and 
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free life. Abroad as at home, our efforts re- 
fiect our awareness that with might must 
come maturity, with wealth and riches must 
come wisdom and responsibility, and with 
success must come sacrifice. 

The challenges before us in the days ahead 
are too great and the world is too small for 
any of us to retire into an island of purely 
private concern—into what one observer has 
called the “cult of private sunshine and 
secluded complacency.” 

It is today, almost two centuries after our 
war of revolution began, that we understand 
most deeply all that America is and can be— 
a land where every man can find not only 
infinite promise but abundant opportunity 
for a full and free life. 

Nine days ago, on the 50th anniversary of 
the Bolshevik Revolution, a Soviet Commu- 
nist party document was issued in Moscow 
which stated, and I quote: 

“The revolutionary rejuvenation of the 
world, begun by the October revolution and 
embodied in the triumph of Socialism in the 
U.S.S.R., has been continued by the trium- 
phant Socialist revolutions in other coun- 
tries. The emergence of the world Socialist 
system is the most important historic event 
after the great October Socialist revolution, 

“Imperialism, notably US. imperialism, 
was and continues to be the main enemy of 
the national liberation movement.” 

The challenges implicit in these false at- 
tacks cannot be ignored. 

You and I know that “national liberation” 
as used in the context I have quoted, means 
nothing more than the coercion of one state 
by another to change its freedom for a totali- 
tarian system forced on it by a neighbor. 

You and I know that we are in the main- 
stream of a true revolution—and that it be- 
gan on July 4, 1776—and not 50 years ago 
last June 25. 

I ask to submit a definition of what our 
revolution is doing. This definition stands on 
its own terms against the sterile accusations 
of “imperialism” contained in the Moscow 
document which I have quoted. The defini- 
tion which I am going to quote was written 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
our revolution. It was written by Thomas 
Jefferson, just a few weeks before he died, on 
July 4, one hundred and forty-one years ago, 
and it refers to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Here it is: 

“May it be to the world .. . the signal of 
arousing men. .. to assume the blessings and 
security of self-government. That form which 
we have substituted restores the free right to 
the unbounded exercise of reason and free- 
dom of opinion. All eyes are opened, or open- 
ing, to the rights of man. The general spread 
of the light of science has already laid open to 
every view the palpable truth, that the mass 
of mankind has not been born with saddles 
on their backs, nor a favored few, booted 
and spurred, ready to ride them legitimately, 
by the Grace of God. These are grounds of 
hope for others. For ourselves, let the annual 
return of this day forever refresh our recol- 
lections of these rights, and an undiminished 
devotion to them.” 

Guided by our undiminished devotion to 
the rights for which the revolution was 
fought, and by our sense of responsibility 
which causes us to work to preserve and ex- 
tend those rights, our nation moves on today. 

To you, who today will become citizens of 
that nation, I emphasize that the rights for 
which we are fighting, and the responsibility 
to fight and work for them, are part and par- 
cel of the lives of every man and woman who 
can say today, “I am a citizen of the United 
States of America.” They are the two sides 
of a medal you have earned. To have one side 
of it alone is impossible. 

Being a citizen of the United States means 
that one accepts the entire medal: the in- 
herent rights which go with citizenship, along 
with the responsibilities and any future in- 
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dividual hardships which those responsibili- 
tles may imply—at the same moment in time. 

Whether that medal of citizenship is bright 
and newly-minted, as will be the case with 
those offered and accepted today; or whether 
the medal of citizenship has become dulled 
because it has been held for a lifetime, it still 
has these two sides—obverse and reverse— 
rights and responsibilities; and no one should 
ever become so accustomed to it—so inured 
to it—as to ever try to buy his way through 
life with it on the strength of one side only. 

This has not been our history. And as long 
as our history is guided by this principle, we 
should have no fear of what the future may 
hold for us. 


A MAJOR THEME FOR 1967 CAPTIVE 
NATIONS WEEK—REVIEW OF U.S. 
POLICY TOWARD THE U.S.S.R. 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Bray] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the period of 
July 16 to 22, 1967, will mark the ninth 
observance of Captive Nations Week. 
Since its inception in 1959, when Con- 
gress passed the Captive Nations Week 
resolution—Public Law 86-90—the ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week has 
progressively grown in this country and 
abroad. One need only scan the book 
“Captive Nations Week: Red Nightmare, 
Freedom’s Hope,” and he will appreciate 
the scope and depth of the event for 
1966 alone. Not only in every section of 
this country has the annual observance 
taken root, but also in the Republic of 
China, South Korea, the Philippines, 
Turkey, India, West , Argen- 
tina, and many other free world coun- 
tries. 

We cannot ever afford to abandon the 
1 billion captive humans in the Red em- 
pire. The present tendency to neglect 
the captive nations is both immoral and 
harmful to the vital interests of our Na- 
tion. In view of imperiocolonialist Rus- 
sian operations in Vietnam, North Korea, 
the Middle East, and Cuba, the time has 
arrived to examine and review fully our 
policy toward the U.S.S.R. The scourge 
of Soviet Russian imperiocolonialism 
has yet to be highlighted in the United 
Nations. 

Every Member has recently received 
the pamphlet “Review of U.S. Policy 
Toward the U.S.S.R.: A Major Theme for 
the 1967 Captive Nations Week.” Written 
by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky of Georgetown 
University, the article emphasizes that 
no such review has ever been undertaken 
by Congress and that one is long over- 
due, particularly in the light of recent 
developments. The article contains a 
proposed resolution which I, for one, sup- 
port and haye submitted because it is 
well substantiated by fact. I hope many 
of my colleagues will do likewise in cele- 
bration of this ninth observance of 
Captive Nations Week. So that the gen- 
eral public may become familiar with 
this subject, I include the Dobriansky 
article in full in the RECORD: 
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[Reprinted from The Ukrainian Quarterly, 
vol, XXIII, No. 1, spring, 1967] 


REVIEW oF U.S. POLICY Towarp THE U.S.S.R.: 
A MAJOR THEME FOR THE 1967 CAPTIVE Na- 
TIONS WEEK 

(By Ley E. Dobriansky) 

During the period of July 16-22 millions 
of Americans will again observe in one form 
or another the annual Captive Nations Week. 
As in the past few years, they will be joined 
by increasing numbers of peoples in other 
lands—in Asia, Latin America, Western Eu- 
rope, and Africa—where the annual obsery- 
ance has also taken root. Developed into a 
vital tradition since its inception in 19659, 
Captive Nations Week is entering into its 
ninth year of observance, and each year has 
exceeded in breadth and depth all preced- 
ing years. The full spectrum of the 1966 ob- 
servance, here and abroad, is well described 
in book form, and thousands of copies have 
already entered into circulation both na- 
tionally and internationally.* 

AMERICA’S BREED OF PAVLOVIAN DOGS 

Captive Nations Week has from the start 
proven to be a national forum for the dis- 
cussion and evaluation of U.S. foreign policy, 
current trends in Cold War developments, 
and forecasts of Red strategy and tactics in 
the immediate future. It has become the 
midway point in any calendar year for the 
crystallization of thought and action bear- 
ing on the Red Empire and its dozens of 
captive nations. Moscow and its syndicated 
associates make no bones about their aim 
to have the Week eliminated, and in our 
country several circles have responded to 
Favlov's bell, salivating with the same de- 
sire in behalf of what they call “detente,” 
“peaceful coexistence,” “easing of tensions,“ 
“relaxation” and other strikingly appropri- 
ate physio-psychological terms for the Pav- 
lovian experience. Few will forget Izvestia’s 
compliments to the editor of The Washing- 
ton Post for his salivated response, which it 
characterized as a “realistic understanding 
of the matter” and then poured on the fol- 
lowing for nuclearitizing effect: “in a situ- 
ation where the relation of power has shifted 
to the side of Socialism, the U.S. cannot 
force the peoples of the Socialist countries 
to adopt its standards without risking the 
holocaust of a world war. How long do the 
Capitol and the White House intend to 
amuse the world with their absurd plans?“ “ 
And the dog is supposed to rest euphorically 
until the bell rings again. 

As in many other spheres of Cold War 
activity, the Red attempt to cultivate the 
breed of Pavlovian dogs with regard to Cap- 
tive Nations Week is persistent and, in indi- 
vidual cases, successful. In 1966, for example, 
Radio Riga blurted out, We recall a meet- 
ing with Shabad, a correspondent of The 
New York Times, after the 25th anniversary 
of Soviet Latvia. He said he had never written 
about any such ‘Week’ and would not do it 
in the future because it was all lies.” 4 In- 
terestingly enough, this controlled propa- 
ganda agency hammered away at the Week 
on six occasions. Here are a couple of sam- 
ples: The announcement that the so-called 
Captive Nations Week has been proclaimed, 
reaches us from the USA like a demagogical 
ghost. It cannot be fully ignored because 
such manifestations have become an impor- 
tant part of US political attitude (July 17, 


1 For a capsule account see author's article, 
“Forget The Captive Nations?”, Washington 
Report, American Security Council, July 18, 
1966. 

*Captive Nations Week: Red Nightmare, 
Freedom’s Hope. National Captive Nations 
Committee, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1966, Washington, D.C. pp. 310. 

3 Izvestia, Moscow, July 15, 1964. 

Radio Riga, Latvian S. S. R., July 23, 1966. 
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1966). Three days later—‘“‘These miserable 
‘Captive Weeks,’ proclaimed officially by 
Washington, serve not only the purpose of 
the cold war. The USA is endeavoring to pose, 
by this means, as a guardian of freedom and 
right, at a time when she conducts a san- 
guinary war against the Vietnamese people.” 
Were he alive, Ivan Petrovich Pavlov, the 
famous Russian physiologist, would be 
aghast at the psycho-political applications 
of his theories on conditioned reflexes. 

Especially illuminating is the fact that last 
year Moscow itself changed gears in radical 
departure as concerns its attitude toward 
the Week. After seven years of tirades and 
vehement denunciations it decided to try 
the technique of mute silence. This stance 
contrasted sharply with the past and par- 
ticularly with Suslov’s 1965 blast, Especially 
disgusting is the villainous demagogy of the 
imperialistic chieftains of the United States. 
Each year they organize the so-called Cap- 
tive Nations Week, hypocritically pretending 
to be defenders of the nations that have 
escaped from their yoke.” Undoubtedly, by 
the silent technique the boys in Agitprop 
hoped to minimize the impact of the Week 
and at the same time further their preten- 
tions of peaceableness and conversion to 
“good and soft communism.” They left the 
denunciatory task to puppets and subsidi- 
aries, instead. For example, a Red periodical 
sought to tie the captive nations issue with 
anti-Semitism, referring to “criminals” who 
“are active in the organizations of the so- 
called ‘captive nations’... have their own 
press and conduct war-inciting activities 
through demonstrations, picket lines, etc.” * 
The Reds are apparently concerned that the 
“‘captive nations’ organizations are often 
connected with similar organizations in other 
countries in Europe and Latin America.“ © 

If one bothers to scan the book on Captive 
Nations Week mentioned earlier, he cannot 
but be impressed by the fact that the spir- 
itual communion extends to all continents 
of the world. In 1966, for instance, President 
J. Ongania of Argentina joined the many 
Chiefs of State in issuing a Captive Nations 
Week proclamation, urging government insti- 
tutions and the people to mark the week by 
appropriate observance. Similar proclama- 
tions were issued by Argentine mayors, such 
as Mayor J. Schettini of Buenos Aires, and 
Cardinal A. Caggiano devoted a special sol- 
emn Mass for the captive nations in the Ca- 
thedral of that city. For the first time, too, 
Australia launched the observance, with Min- 
ister V. Meckman and others participating in 
rallies in Melbourne and elsewhere. Much to 
Moscow’s chagrin, no doubt, the truths about 
the captive nations in the face of all the al- 
leged “tremendous changes” in the Red Em- 
pire will not be allowed to be brushed under 
the rug of diplomatic expediency and make- 
believe. 

The Week has also served the very impor- 
tant purpose of highlighting the numerous 
myths a number of Americans have been 
pavlovized into, For one, not a year goes by 
without the need for impressing upon our 
people the nonsensical conceptions still nur- 
tured by many as to the nature and com- 
position of the Soviet Union. Here is an 
outstanding example of misguided notions 
commercialized into the millions: “Geo- 
graphically the largest single nation in the 
world, the land traditionally known as Russia 
sprawls across one-seventh of the earth’s sur- 
face. . After the U.S. this once-backward 
nation now produces more steel, oil, electric 
power, aluminum and cement than any other 
country. In 1949 the USSR became the second 
nation to produce an atom bomb. In 


Chaim Suller, “Anti-Semitism In The 
USA,” Political Affairs, Fall Issue, 1966, p. 26. 

* Ibid, p. 28. 

The Editors of Life, Handbook of the Na- 
tions and International Organizations, Life 
World Library, New York, 1966, p. 14. 
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rudimentary fact, neither the Czarist Russian 
Empire—the so-called traditionally known 
Russia—nor the USSR has ever been a “na- 
tion,” and the present empire’s economic 
advances rest on broad foundations of Rus- 
sian imperio-colonialist exploitation of over 
@ dozen captive non-Russian nations and 
countries in the USSR, but one couldn’t know 
these fundamental facts from this superficial, 
commercialized effort to “inform” the Ameri- 
can reader. The untiring dispenser of Ken- 
nan's Fables spreads similar nonsense in gar- 
bled, sophisticated style, but fortunately few 
legislators are taken in by his involute lan- 
guage and weak judgments, notwithstanding 
the mass of conceptual confusion that under- 
lies them“ It is a pity, indeed, that through 
the club alliance in the Department of State 
the case of Svetlana Stalina was initially en- 
trusted to the dispenser's care, but despite 
the fears of the club the situation can be 
properly sanitized by several Congressional 
hearings? A vaunted ‘Russian expert’ is 
scarcely a competent analyst of one who can 
be tested on her Georgian background. 


OTHER ASPECTS OF THE CURRENT ILLUSION 


In the course of the 1967 Captive Nations 
Week several other myths, dominant wishful 
thoughts, and glaring omissions of thought 
will doubtlessly be underscored. One, of 
course, is the myth that the so-called satel- 
lites in Central Europe are progressing to- 
ward “independence.” For a striking expres- 
sion of this myth, read this: “With the ex- 
ception of East Germany, Russia has no more 
satellites, in the sense the term was used 
for so long. Rumania has defied her, as did 
Yugoslavia and Albania years ago. Czecho- 
slovakia has proposed Eastern European mili- 
tary arrangements that exclude the Soviet 
Union. To keep her troops in Europe, Russia 
has been forced to negotiate status-of-forces 
agreements, not unlike the ones we have 
around the world. Where she used to be able 
to commandeer the production of Eastern 
Europe for her own use, Russia now sends 
her raw materials to Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, to supply their grow- 
ing industries.” 10 

Little has it occurred to the Senator grasp- 
ing at these minor, accidental changes that 
each of these parts of the Red Empire is ulti- 
mately dependent for its survival under a 
Red regime upon the strength and power of 
the USSR. Also, the points he raises are given 
to other more accurate interpretations. The 
Rumanian contingent of the syndicate, for 
example, has defied the northern industrial 
sphere of captive Central Europe rather than 
what he calls Russia.“ In short, there is no 
shred of substantial evidence that supports 
this convenient myth and, if as a case in 
point, the Senator wants to learn about Po- 
land, he would do well to read the excellent 
summary on developments there as provided 
by one legislator who states, “Independence 
and liberalism in Soviet satellites—if Poland 
is typical of them—are myths.”™ Needless 
to say, as concerns the captive nations, the 
peoples themselves, nothing the Senator has 
said alters, or will alter, their basic state of 
captivity under the reign of the interlocking, 
though sometimes squabbling, Red syndi- 
cate. 

Concerning Vietnam, those who have par- 
ticipated in the Captive Nations Week ob- 
servances have consistently upheld Presi- 


*“Kennan’s Version of Why Communist 
World Is Split,” The Sunday Star, Washing- 
ton, D. C., February 5, 1967, p. C-3. 

For a timed and planted article see Mur- 
rey Marder, “U.S. Fears Svetlana Hill ‘Cir- 
cus.“ The Washington Post, April 23, 1967. 

1 Senator Edward M. Kennedy. 

And The Next Generation,” CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, April 21, 1967, p. 10468. 

u Congressman Paul Findley, Poland: The 
Myth of the Independent Satellite,” Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, January 31, 1967, p. 2108. 
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dent Johnson's actions in that heated arena 
of the Cold War. Criticisms have been di- 
rected, however, at the scope of his policy 
there and the implementation of our meas- 
ures. Vietnam is a sterling example of our 
unpreparedness in the Cold War—too little 
and too late, followed as usual by desperate, 
last-minute recourse to military arms. At 
present, our situation there has assumed 
scandalous proportions, and when we are 
told that we can look forward to a long, 
drawn-out struggle, this is really the meas- 
ure of the price facing us for our Cold War 
negligence in the past, from 1954 on. 

The plight of the 17 million captive North 
Vietnamese will again be highlighted. It is 
strange, indeed, that few of our leaders ever 
discuss this troublesome subject. Yet it is 
crucial to our winning the war in South 
Vietnam. Canada’s diplomat and former rep- 
resentative on the International Control 
Commission for Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia, Theodore B. Blockley, has significantly 
pointed out, “Many of the North Vietnamese 
whom I met expressed the hope that one 
day the Americans would ‘again’ liberate 
them from tyranny and oppression. The 
previous liberation, in their minds, was from 
the Japanese.” “ Characterizing the ICC as 
not only impotent but a “fraud,” the Ca- 
nadian diplomat has revealed how thousands 
of North Vietnamese had stormed the Ca- 
nadian delegation’s office in the mistaken 
belief that exit visas could be obtained. 
Lagging miserably in ways and means of 
psycho-political warfare, we haven’t even 
begun to scratch the potentialities of the 
captive North Vietnamese in the war with 
totalitarian Hanoi, and this largely with 
free Vietnamese and Korean means in the 
spirit of “Asia For Free Asians.” 

Another chief theme of the 1967 Captive 
Nations Week observance is the fraudulence 
of the Russian Bolshevik revolution. Moscow 
and its associates are planning a tremendous 
propaganda show this coming November, 
celebrating the 50th anniversary of this 
tragic event. Though scarcely any Western 
journalist or commentator surmised it, even 
the designation of the new USSR spaceship— 
Soyuz! —is symbolically tied up with the 
forthcoming propaganda show. The empha- 
sis on the “union” of the USSR will be in the 
forefront to conceal the captivity and ex- 
ploitation of the numerous non-Russian na- 
tions in that artificial state. The sharp con- 
trast these past 50 years between expansive 
Soviet Russian imperio-colonialism, particu- 
larly in the USSR, and the almost complete 
decolonization process in the Free World 
should be of basic educational worth to our 
citizenry. 

For those under the powerful Pavlovian 
influence there will also be the need to 
stress the anti-anticommunism drive of the 
Red Syndicate, the deepening reality of the 
Cold War, and Red economic strategy in the 
whole East-West trade issue. Those who 
wishfully think that concepts of captive na- 
tions, Red Empire, communist conspiracy 
and so forth are rigid and deep-frozen rep- 
resentations of thought should begin famil- 
jarizing themselves with Red literature. 
Actually, such people are mental throw- 
backs to the mid-30s and appetizing meat 
for the Pavlovian exercise. To mention only 
one, Moscow’s International Affairs is re- 
plete with articles on exploiting intellec- 
tuals,” non-Communists, and liberals in the 
West for the destruction of anti-Commu- 
nism. The same applies to those who through 
conditioned reflexes are under the illusion 
that the Cold War has ended or is on the 
verge of ending. The illusion itself is a prime 
product of Moscow’s Cold War management, 
and this at a time when we are deeply 
steeped in a heated sector of the Cold War, 
namely Vietnam itself. Last September, 


12 Associated Press, New York, February 6, 
1967. 
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Pravda summed up the matter this way: 
“The ways and methods of revolution em- 
brace the whole arsenal of methods in the 
class struggle. . . including armed strug- 
gle.” By class struggle is meant divide and 
conquer in behalf of ultimate Soviet Rus- 
sian imperio-colonialist power, and the strug- 
gle proliferates with varying intensity on 
every continent, including our own country. 

To facilitate Moscow's world-wide Cold 
War operations, especially in Vietnam, by 
liberalizing our trade with its empire borders 
on psycho-political lunacy. The present 
drive for such liberalization is also a shining 
example of our Cold War ineptitude, and in 
the end will result in desperate measures of 
military intervention, as seen in Vietnam. 
The matter of trade was brought up time and 
time again in the fight over the Senate’s 
ratification of the US-USSR Consular Con- 
vention, which was the first part of a package 
deal that spells only a series of American 
Cold War blunders and losses. It is regret- 
table that Senator Dirksen, who coud have 
won great distinction in blocking the rati- 
fication, now thinks the USSR has made “a 
new ball game” for the East-West trade 
issue by signing a pact in March with Red 
China to step up the flow of war materials 
to North Vietnam.” No, the ball game still 
is the old one, and it was best shown during 
the hearings on the Consular Treaty. That 
episode alone should convince us of the 
dire need for a full review now of US policy 
toward the USSR, rather than for us to 
bounce haphazardly from issue to issue as 
the winds blow tactically from the East. 


PARAMOUNT SYMBOL OF U.S. POLITICO-CULTURAL 
LAG 


To appreciate how much narrow domestic 
politics and pressure were exerted on this 
basic Consular Treaty issue, we can start 
with the concerned declamations of a lady 
Senator who changed her mind at the last 
capricious moment. Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith of Maine solemnly declared, “I find it 
dificult to rationalize making a consular 
treaty with a nation that is helping the 
enemy kill American service personnel. This 
situation is completely contrary to the al- 
leged treaty goal of the development of more 
friendly relations between the United States 
and Russia.” 

Concise and taken alone, this statement 
points to the three essential aspects of the 
controversy that had significantly surrounded 
the issue of the U.S. Senate's ratification of 
the treaty. These basic aspects are: the poor 
timing for the treaty’s ratification, the acute 
doubtfulness of its advancing more friendly 
relations,” and the flagrant misconceptions 
(e.g., USSR is Russia“) justifying the press- 
ing need for a full and thorough review of 
U.S. policy toward the USSR. 

The treaty could not have been pushed 
for ratification at a worse conceivable time. 
Signed on June 1, 1964, the convention had 
not been put to the test of popular interest 
and criticism until the summer of 1965 when 
an attempt was made to railroad it through 
the Senate for ratification. The attempt 
failed, but was repeated this past January, 
only to fail again as increasing numbers of 
Americans, concerned with the USSR’s 
heavy support of Hanoi’s aggression against 
South Vietnam, demanded at least open hear- 
ings on the treaty. The situation in Vietnam 
was radically different in 1964 than it is now. 
Americans weren’t being killed daily by Rus- 
sian and other communist arms as they have 
been in mounting numbers since 1965. In 
March of this year about 100,000 tons of war 
supplies were shipped into Haiphong, the 
chief port of North Vietnam, by Red ships 
from the USSR and the so-called “independ- 
ent” satellites of Central Europe. 


See on pact Karl E. Meyer, “Hanoi’s Move 
In Sino-Soviet Pact Is Cited,” The Washing- 
ton Post, April 20, 1967. 
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In contemporary circumstances it was not 
only difficult, as Senator Smith said, to ra- 
tionalize Senate consent of this treaty, but 
it was also irrational to accept a pact which 
by substantive analysis would guarantee a 
clear, net psycho-political advantage to our 
prime enemy in Vietnam. The war in Viet- 
nam would not last long if Moscow and its 
Red associates in Eastern Europe were, in 
the interest of genuine peace, to cut off their 
flow of critical war supplies to Hanoi. In this 
ultimate sense of sustaining power in the 
war, Moscow, rather than Hanoi, is our chief 
enemy in Vietnam. Well over 80 per cent of 
the high-powered items used by the North 
Vietnamese totalitarians is furnished by Mos- 
cow. Even now, long-range Russian weapons, 
the 140-mm. rockets, have been provided the 
Viet Cong to extensify the decimation of 
American lives. 

“Subtle” rationalization in support of the 
treaty and the next step, liberalized trade 
with the USSR, had gone so far in Washing- 
ton that it is being argued, “it is not to 
American advantage to have the flow of Rus- 
sian aid to Hanoi reduced.” The twisted 
logic of this position is that Hanol's greater 
dependence on USSR support as against Red 
Chinese aid would enable Moscow to influ- 
ence its compatriot aggressors into peace 
negotiations. It is small wonder that letters 
to Senators from citizens across the nation, 
many of them with loved ones in the war, 
have ranged in the ratio of 200 to 1 against 
a treaty with the prime enemy. Senator 
Charles H. Percy of Illinois, who was elected 
to represent his alert constituents, actually 
boasted of defying a ratio of 7,000 to 46 in 
opposition to the pact" Despite the feelings 
of many Republicans in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, this and similar actions in the 
Senate killed the possibility of making this 
episode an issue for Republicans in the 1968 
Presidential election.” Only a 3rd Party can- 
didate can make it a live issue. 

Following the open, public hearings on the 
Consular Treaty, an obviously less “subtle” 
but further rationalization for Senate con- 
sent was the CIA's great desire to have the 
pact ratified. The new pitch to undecided 
Senators was the opportunity the treaty 
would provide for broadened CIA operations 
in the USSR. This so-called “confidential 
matter” changed the minds of several legis- 
lators as well as a few national leaders who 
had been previously against ratification. The 
rationalization only demonstrated how few 
really had bothered to seek convincing an- 
swers to poignant questions and points raised 
during the public hearings. Of course, a num- 
ber were motivated to favor the treaty by 
political considerations far remote from its 
substantive contents, as next year’s presiden- 
tial elections, the open housing amendment, 
internal Party problems and the like. 

The February hearings on the treaty estab- 
lished three general facts which should serve 
as solid lessons for America’s alert citizenry 
in the future. As shown in the proceedings 
of the Senate’s Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the three facts are: (1) the clear in- 
ability of the treaty's proponents to meet the 
most fundamental points of criticism against 
its ratification, (2) a patent lack of aware- 
ness concerning the psycho-political ramifi- 
cations of the pact, and (3) as indicated by 
outmoded preconceptions used, a deficient 
and stumbling understanding of the Soviet 
Union itself, which, behind the facade of 
“peaceful coexistence” is not only our prime 
enemy in Vietnam but also the chief insti- 


“ The Christian Science Monitor, February 
23, 1967. 

15 “Consular Pact Passes Ist Test,” 
Evening Star, March 10, 1967, p. A-5. 

1 Rep. John M. Ashbrook, “The Consular 
Convention With The Soviet Union—An 
Issue For the 1968 Presidential Campaign,” 
The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, January 26, 1967, 
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gator of anti-American attitudes and activity 
in Western Europe, the Middle East, Africa, 
and Latin America." These easily substanti- 
ated facts cast grave doubt on the objective 
of “more friendly relations” that the treaty is 
supposed to advance. 

One major objection is that the treaty is 
superfluous and represents a sham perform- 
ance of improving relations with the Soviet 
Union. It is part of the present concocted 
make-believe in detenting the USSR. The 
objection is firmly based on the Roosevelt- 
Litvinov exchanges of 1933 that established 
diplomatic relations between the United 
States and the USSR. Aside from adventi- 
tious references made to a proposed consular 
convention then and an exemplifying Ger- 
man-USSR Agreement of 1925, Litvinov ex- 
pressly agreed to the protection of American 
citizens touring or residing in the USSR in a 
November 16, 1933 communication, It reads: 
“Furthermore, I desire to state that such 
rights will be granted to American nationals 
immediately upon the establishment of rela- 
tions between our two countries.” 

Predicated on the establishment of sim- 
ple relations, this agreement was never 
legally abrogated and thus, in international 
law, has remained in force to the present day. 
Supreme Court decisions, such as U.S. vs. 
Belmont in 1937 and U.S. vs. Pink in 1942, 
as well as a case in New York, are founded 
on the exchanges. The so-called Russian con- 
cession on notification and access in the 
present treaty is really no concession at all. 
This right should have been demanded long 
ago on the basis of the 33 agreements. When 
this vital point was brought up in the hear- 
ings, the chairman, Senator J. W. Fulbright, 
rightly admitted—for the record shows it— 
that the State Department was never chal- 
lenged on this. And this after two years of 
concern with the treaty! Yet, following the 
hearings the State Department minced the 
truth in response to the Committee's inquiry 
when it predicated the whole Litvinov ex- 
change and declaration of protection on the 
German-USSR Agreement of 1925. It is 
amazing that no one in the Senate chal- 
lenged this stratagem, 

Another important legal objection is based 
on the misrepresentations in the treaty it- 
self, which are clearly indicative of the 
askewed preconceptions dominating our of- 
ficials who framed the pact. The treaty is 
replete with the notion of a “Soviet nation- 
al,” “a national of the sending state,” “the 
national flag of the sending state,” and “the 
national coat-of-arms of the sending state.” 
Even on the basis of the USSR Constitution, 
not to mention rudimentary political reali- 
ties in the USSR, there is no such political 
animal in existence as a “Soviet national,” 
nor are there such objects in existence as a 
“national flag” or a national coat-of-arms” 
of the USSR. These concepts are applicable 
to the United States, which is a nation- 
state, but they are myths as concerns the 
USSR, which is an empire-state made up of 
numerous, different national republics. 

In a court of law, a contract of this sort, 
dealing in part with mythical objects, would 
be thrown out for its crass misrepresenta- 
tions. But worse still, from a psycho-political 
point of view, Moscow surely must gloat over 
the unbridged gep of understanding shown 
by our professed bridge-builders with regard 
to the many non-Russian nations in the 
USSR. On the one hand, it naturally wel- 
comes this treaty and its fantastic concep- 
tual contents, for by all evidence the treaty is 
essentially a diplomatic affirmation of Mos- 
cow’s imperium in imperio, the Soviet Union 
itself; on the other hand, it will unquestion- 


17 Consular Convention With The Soviet 
Union, Hearings, Committee On Foreign Re- 
lations, United States Senate, USGPO, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1967. 

15 See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
1967, p. 6269. 
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ably use the treaty in its dealings with the 
non-Russian nations as prime evidence of the 
fact that they have little to look forward 
to from a country that in one breath speaks 
of “friendship with all peoples and in the 
next doesn’t even recognize their distinctive 
national identities, which Moscow at least 
nominally does. 

Aggravating all this further is the branch 
principle of consularism, the instrument that 
supposedly attests to the “national” inte- 
grality of the USSR. Regardless of the spe- 
cious distinction made between the treaty as 
a body of guidelines and subsequent negotia- 
tions on consulate locations, the very proffer 
of this principle in regard to the multina- 
tional USSR reduces the non-Russian repub- 
lics in that state to a territorial expression of 
“Russia,” negates their distinctive national 
identities and sovereign popular wills, and 
creates an additional legal mess where in the 
United Nations our representatives recognize 
both de jure and de facto two original, sover- 
eign Charter members, Soviet Ukraine and 
Soviet Byelorussia. Again, on this point the 
State Department played on the weakness of 
many a Senator with a high-pressure mem- 
orandum that blatantly raised the question 
“Does the Convention prejudice the position 
of subject peoples incorporated against their 
will into the Soviet Union?” and then glibly 
answered it, No, it does not.” 1% 

Plainly, if more windows are desired in 
“Russia,” if mutual understanding toward 
all peoples were a sincere objective, and if we 
had the foresight to avoid these and other 
psycho-political disadvantages of the treaty, 
we would wisely consider the realistic alter- 
native of setting up embassies in Byelorussia, 
Ukraine, Georgia, and Kazakh Turkestan. 
This is accommodated by Article 18a of the 
USSR constitution. It would also be a real 
test of Moscow's desire for peaceful relations. 
Moreover, on a reciprocal basis with their em- 
bassies In Washington, we would be able to 
cover their and subversive political 
activity far more effectively than with “Rus- 
sian” consulates in Chicago and other cities. 
It is noteworthy that the State Department 
has consistently opposed the far more advan- 
tageous embassy idea because of the presence 
of more communists here; yet, with the con- 
sulate idea, it would allow for more of them 
in more vulnerable areas of the country. 

Significantly, none of these points and 
criticisms were challenged by the treaty’s 
proponents. The amateur show staged by 
Senators Morton and Percy avoided these 
points entirely, confused “Russia” and the 
USSR with “the Soviets” throughout and 
came up with some fantastic interpretations 
as, for example, Latin American states won't 
follow us because they haven’t in the past, 
not recognizing that Moscow just began to 
exert pressure there in a major way in the 
past ten years.” Neither have they or other 
proponents answered the additional criti- 
cism bearing on the real protection of Ameri- 
cans traveling in the USSR. Superficially 
bandying about the 20,000 figure of Ameri- 
cans the USSR annually and the 
250 “Soviet nationals” here measures neither 
the relative intelligence worth of the pro- 
jected ratio nor the scope of the hoped-for 
protection. With greater freedom of move- 
ment here the specially assigned 250 may in 
these terms be equivalent or exceed in value 
the 20,000 there, most of them given to typi- 
cal American tourism and guided, of course, 
by overseeing Intourist. Furthermore, it can- 
not be too strongly emphasized that the 
treaty's notification and access provision is 
no guarantee whatsoever against the contin- 
uation of arbitrary arrests of American na- 
tionals who, if they are important enough 


1 “US-USSR Consular Convention, Ques- 
tions and Answers,” Department of State, 
February 6, 1967, p. 7. 

C CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 9, 1967, pp. 
5992-5996. 
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to Moscow, can easily be brainwashed in the 
span of three days. As in the recent Kazan- 
Komarek case, such Americans can be ar- 
rested and held incommunicado by the Rus- 
sians indirectly on the terrain of their outer 
empire, in Poland or Czecho-Slovakia. It is 
noteworthy that almost immediately after 
the Senate's inept ratification the State De- 
partment released a brochure warning Amer- 
icans, in effect, that travel in the USSR is at 
their own risk. 

The espionage and subversion disadvan- 
tages of the treaty were also not met with 
adequate explanation. The shell game of 
manipulating the 15 or 20 figure of Russian 
consular personnel expected here conceals 
the net disadvantage we face because of sev- 
eral reasons. One is that well spy-trained 
Russians would enjoy a larger pond to fish 
in here than we there. Second, the coeffi- 
ciency of their spy effectiveness is generally 
conceded to be greater. Third, a point which 
was completely overlooked though it is al- 
ready well founded in this country, the Rus- 
sians will have expanded opportunities for 
coercion, blackmail of U.S, citizens with rel- 
atives in the USSR, bribery, and sundry sub- 
versive tactics directed against ethnic 
groups; and this with unprecedented diplo- 
matic immunity covering felonies such as 
murder and kidnapping. It doesn’t require 
much imagination to see how little or no rec- 
iprocity there exists in this for us. 

No reply could be found for the additional 
criticism that the treaty opens up a Pan- 
dora's box of Soviet Russian pressure against 
every free government in Latin America. With 
the supposed leader of the Free World ex- 
tending this benefit to the rulers of the 
Kremlin, what Latin American government 
could refuse their request for a similar con- 
vention, Beginning with 15 or 20 here we 
may well end up with several hundred addi- 
tional Russian operatives in the hemisphere, 
cloaked with diplomatic immunity and at a 
time when many of our own officials have 
been warning us to expect stepped-up Red 
subversion south of the border. The Morton 
reply mentioned above is about as lame as 
one would expect, for we're in the 60’s not 
the 30's. 

Finally, Secretary of State Rusk was hon- 
est to point out that one objective for the 
treaty’s ratification is its contribution to 
“increasing trade between our two coun- 
tries.“ This is just the first step, a part of a 
large package. Piercing the vagaries and slo- 
gans of “normalizing relations,” “advancing 
peace,” “improving communications” and so 
forth, an internal analysis of the treaty re- 
sults in a grave disadvantage for us. It will 
even be graver if our citizens permit the next 
part of the package deal to be handled as 
in slipshod a manner as the first one was. 
For, on trade, we will only be rej our 
tragic economic errors of the 20's and 30's in 
regard to the USSR. Flushed with a supposed 
victory on ratification, Senator Morton is 
talking antiquated nonsense when he states, 
“There are strong indications that a new era 
is beginning for the peoples of Russia and 
Eastern Europe. It is in our national interest 
that we make sure that American ideas and 
skill become a part of that changing world.” @ 
He reveals not only his complete ignorance 
of the Cold War but also of the record of U.S. 
trade with totalitarian powers. 

Enough has been shown here to indicate 
the glaring politico-cultural lag existing in 
our country with regard to the USSR. It is 
almost like an ineradicable blind-spot for 
some legislators and others alike. However, 
the matter of accommodating Russian con- 
sulates in this country still is not resolved. 
Proponents of the treaty repeated ad 


* Hon. John R. Rarick, “Traveling to Com- 
munist Russia?”, daily CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, April 10, 1967, p. Al676—-77. 

= “Morton Asks Widening of Red Contacts,” 
The Washington Post, April 4, 1967. 
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nauseum the point that ratification of the 
treaty does not necessarily mean the estab- 
lishment of Russian consulates here, which 
is a subject for further negotiations. Also, 
in rationalizing his switch Senator Dirksen 
stressed emphatically that the “treaty would 
not enable the Soviet Union to establish a 
consulate in Chicago or any other city.” * Not 
only this, but the citizenry was informed 
that Dirksen “was assured by Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk that ‘appropriate Congres- 
sional Committees’ would be consulted be- 
fore a U.S, consulate was established in Rus- 
sia as well as clearance with community of- 
ficial before a Soviet consulate could be lo- 
cated in this country.”** This agreement 
opens up a whole new area on the issue, and 
Mayor Daley of Chicago has already declared 
that his city wants no Russian consulate. 
As we approach Captive Nations Week, pres- 
sure is building up to have other Mayors 
of our port-cities declare themselves along 
the same lines, It will be interesting to see 
what counter-pressure will be brought to 
bear to overcome the agreement. 


TIME FOR REVIEW OF U.S. POLICY TOWARD THE 
U.S.S.R. 


The hearings on the Consular Convention 
have shown beyond question of doubt our 
pressing need for a full and thorough review 
of U.S. policy toward the USSR. On the scale 
of politico-diplomatic calculation the treaty 
definitely does not rest on a quid pro quo 
basis; the net disadvantage is ours. What 
makes the situation worse is that we, rather 
than the Russians, have pressed for it; and 
though the President could initiate negotia- 
tions for consulates without a treaty, it has 
been felt that at least the Senate should as- 
sume part of this responsibility. But the 
treaty is a vestigial remain of the 30’s when 
our knowledge of “Russia” and its global 
ambitions and operations was quite want- 
ing. Judging by the preconceptions and con- 
cepts displayed in the hearings, there still 
is the want, but will the need for such a re- 
view be recognized? 

Never in our history has such a review been 
undertaken to eliminate the conceptual cob- 
webs which misdirect us into net disad- 
vantageous positions. In part, Senator 
Roman Hruska has sensed this need in stat- 
ing that this treaty and other measures “are 
going to affect the basic philosophy of our 
relations with the Communist countries.” 
There can be no better time than now to do 
what we have never done before but should 
have done long ago. 

The author offers a proposed resolution 
which, in content, can be easily documented 
and substantiated on the basis of the mis- 
conceptions and contradictions to facts 
uttered by our foremost leaders in the 
twenty years, exclusively in relation to the 
Soviet Union. We rightly pride ourselves in 
this country on seizing upon the innovative, 
the new, and the changing. It will be in- 
teresting to see whether, with courage and 
foresight, we can bring into full public view 
and for unprecedented examination and as- 
sessment our policy toward the USSR. The 
proposed measure reads as follows: 


“RESOLUTION ON REVIEW OF U.S. POLICY TOWARD 
THE U.S.S.R. 


“A resolution providing for a thorough re- 
view of U.S, policy toward the U.S.S.R. 


“Whereas in his 1967 State of the Union 
Message the President declared ‘the genius 
of the American political system has always 
been expressed through creative debate that 
offers reasonable alternatives; and 

“Whereas U.S. policy toward the USSR is 
most crucial to the issue of global peace or 
war, and the cumulative evidence of the past 


z Consul Pact Will Not Aid Spies: Dirk- 
sen,” Chicago Tribune, February 20, 1967. 
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two decades, including Greece, Iran, Korea, 
Cuba, the Congo, the Dominican Republic, 
and Vietnam, casts a reasonable and heavy 
doubt on the peace-insuring efficacy of the 
pursued policy; and 

“Whereas there has never been a thorough 
Congressional review of our policy toward 
the USSR, even at levels below another Great 
Debate, examining and illuminating ques- 
tionable preconceptions, arrant conceptual 
confusions, contradictions to fact and prin- 
ciple, and high-level counter-contradictions 
that have surrounded this policy; and 

“Whereas proposed particular measures, 
such as the U.S.-USSR Consular Convention, 
U.S.-Soviet trade, cultural exchange agree- 
ments, etc., depend for their accurate and 
proper evaluation on the soundness or no of 
the underlying assumptions and criteria in 
the general policy; and 

“Whereas these assumptions and criteria 
have been too frequently conveyed by official 
assertions that are patently contrary to fact 
and/or principle, and especially at this time 
deserve to be openly and thoroughly exam- 
ined; and 

“Whereas, to cite one example, on the 
highest level an old, imperial Czarist Rus- 
sian usage, albeit fictional to present condi- 
tions, has been revived in the thought “The 
common interests of the peoples of Russia 
and the United States are many’; and 

“Whereas, by way of further example, the 
notion expressed by one of our Presidents, 
‘no nation in the history of battle ever suf- 
fered more than the Russian suffered in the 
course of the Second World War,’ contra- 
dicts the facts that the ravaged territories 
in the USSR were largely non-Russian and 
the losses of Lithuanians, Latvians, Esto- 
nians, Ukrainians, Armenians and other non- 
Russian nationals were equal if not greater; 
and 

“Whereas, in additional contradition to 
fact, more than one national leader has 
voiced the mythical constructions of ‘200 
million Russians’ in existence and the USSR 
as ‘Russia,’; and 

“Whereas, to mention another apt example, 
a high-level conception misjudges ‘areas, 
such as the Ukraine, Armenia, or Georgia’ as 
constituting ‘traditional parts of the Soviet 
Union ...an historical state,’ which factually 
has been in existence for only forty-five 
years; and 

“Whereas, in sharp contradiction to this 
quoted misconception, an outstanding offi- 
cial U.S. statement in the United Nations 
emphasizes: ‘An independent Ukrainian Re- 
public was recognized by the Bolsheviks in 
1917 and later ‘with the help of the Red 
Army, a Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 
was established and incorporated into the 
USSR’; also, ‘In 1920, the Soviet army in- 
vaded, and Armenian independence, so long 
awaited, was snuffed out’, also, ‘in 1921, the 
Red Army came to aid of Communists rebel- 
ling against the independent State of Georgia 
and installed a Soviet regime’; and 

“Whereas these selected examples of basic 
confusion, contradictions of reality, and offi- 
cial counter-contradictions are compounded 
by growing doubts related to operating prin- 
ciples, double-standards, and policy incon- 
sistencies, even at a time when the USSR and 
its syndicated Red associates supply the to- 
talitarian Red regime in North Vietnam to 
kill increasing numbers of American defend- 
ers of independent South Vietnam; and 

“Whereas, on the basis of these and nu- 
merous other points of evidence, it is not in- 
conceivable that the forthcoming 50th anni- 
versary of the Russian Bolshevik revolution, 
which gave rise to Soviet Russian imperio- 
colonialism and its world-wide aggressive 
ambitions, might elicit in ‘the spirit of 
peaceful coexistence’ harmful expressions 
virtually equating this fraudulent revolution 
with our own American Revolution and its 
symbolization of national independence, in- 
dividual liberty, and freedom; and 
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“Whereas a genuine policy of peaceful co- 
existence means progressive reciprocity, sub- 
stantial reduction of barriers year by year, 
the absence of controlled movements, an in- 
tensified understanding between nations in 
the USSR and the United States, and sur- 
cease from indirect provocation in other 
parts of the Free World, none of which has 
been realized in the past decade; and 

“Whereas a policy founded on basic mis- 
conceptions, myths, and internal contradic- 
tions generates a grand illusion which in the 
long run can only lead to disastrous results 
for our independence and national security 
and certainly, in the short run and with 
reference to the nations in the USSR, fails to 
validate the President’s declaration in his 
1966 State of the Union Message: The fifth 
and most important principle of our foreign 
policy is support of national independence— 
the right of each people to govern them- 
selves and to shape their own institu- 
tions. .. . We follow this principle by en- 
couraging the end of colonial rule’: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the United 
States of America (or the House of Repre- 
sentatives) in Congress assembled, That a 
complete and thorough review of U.S. policy 
toward the U.S.S.R. be undertaken. The re- 
view shall be conducted by means of public 
hearings, designated studies relevant to all 
essential aspects of the subject, and sched- 
uled symposia consisting of Members of the 
Senate (the House), representatives of inter- 
ested areas in our Government, and invited 
participants from the private sector of our 
society. The results of this comprehensive 
review will be made available by publication 
and other media to the American public. On 
the basis of the results the Senate (the 
House) shall determine what ‘reasonable al- 
ternatives’ exist to our present policy toward 
the USSR.” 

In the midst of many foolish notions being 
expressed almost daily with reference to our 
commitment in Vietnam and the obvions in- 
consistency, nay irrationality, of policies 
pursued by the Administration in relation 
to different but inseparable sectors of the 
Red Empire, the American people, who in 
the last resort are called upon to sustain the 
price of policy misjudgments, are at least 
entitled to this kind of review—a truly first 
Great Debate on U.S. policy toward the 
USSR. Will courage, foresight, and open- 
mindedness prevail? This is the question for 
Captive Nations Week, 1967—or are we con- 
tent to pursue make-believe measures based 
on crass misconceptions, Pavlovianized reac- 
tions, and insular political considerations? 


STAMP TO COMMEMORATE THE 
50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE IN- 
DEPENDENCE OF THE BALTIC 
STATES 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to provide for the 
issuance of a special postage stamp to 
to commemorate the 50th anniversary of 
the independence of the Baltic States. 

My bill authorizes the Postmaster 
General to issue a special postage stamp 
to commemorate the 50th anniversary of 
independence of the Baltic States. The 
stamp would be of such denomination 
and design as the Postmaster General 
would determine. 
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The bill would provide for sale of the 
stamps to commence on February 16, 
1968, which is the 50th anniversary of 
the independence of Lithuania, the first 
of the Baltic States to gain its independ- 
ence. 

The illegal and oppressive Soviet Rus- 
sian control of the Baltic States is one 
of the great tragedies of modern history 
and we should take every possible step 
to dramatize the desire of the Baltic peo- 
ples for the restoration of their legiti- 
mate independence. I believe that the is- 
suance of a special postage stamp will 
effectively and dramatically demonstrate 
that the American people and our Gov- 
ernment stand behind the perseverance 
of the Baltic peoples in their continued 
hopes for restoration of their freedom 
under independent governments truly 
reflecting their national traditions and 
histories. 


STATEMENT OF RUMANIAN 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Soviet involvement in the Middle East 
war dramatizes a fact that many in the 
United States had conveniently ignored; 
namely, the persistence of the Soviet 
Union in attempting to expand its colo- 
nial holdings. It is obvious that the basic 
motivation of the Soviet Union is to seize 
control of a number of Arab States de- 
priving the citizens of freedom and pro- 
ducing direct Communist territorial 
holds in the Middle East. Therefore, it 
is with great interest that we note the 
effective and accurate analysis of the 
Soviet Middle East scheme by knowledge- 
able observers and students of history. 

One very forceful group maintaining 
legitimate concern over Communist con- 
trol of Rumania and other Eastern Eu- 
ropean lands is the Rumanian National 
Committee. In a special meeting on 
June 23, 1967, this group issued a special 
statement on the Middle East crisis 
which I deem of special significance and 
place in the Recor as a continuation of 
my remarks: 

STATEMENT OF THE RUMANIAN NATIONAL COM- 
MITTEE IN CONNECTION WITH THE MIDDLE 
East CRISIS AND THE DECLARATIONS MADE 
IN THE UNITED NATIONS ASSEMBLY BY THE 
— MINISTER OF THE U.S.S.R., JUNE 23, 
19 
During the United Nations Assembly de- 

bates on the Middle East crisis, the Prime 

Minister of the U.S.S.R., Mr. Kosygin, de- 

clared that the Soviet Union defends—and 

demands that all others, too, respect—the 
independence and territorial integrity of all 
nations. We quote: 

“While upholding the rights of peoples to 
self-determination, the Soviet Union just as 
resolutely condemns the attempts by any 
state to conduct an aggressive policy toward 
the other countries, a policy of seizure of 
foreign lands and subjugation of the people 
living there.” (U.N. Assembly, June 19, 
1967.) 
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In this connection, it is most appropriate 
to recall the following solemn declaration 
made by the Soviet government on April 3, 
1944: 

“The Soviet government declares that it 
does not pursue the aim of acquiring any 
part of Rumanian territory or of changing 
the existing social order in Rumania.” 

Several months later, by force of arms, the 
Soviet government imposed on Rumania— 
with a two-hour ultimatum—a communist- 
dominated government. Thus, against the 
will of the Rumanian people, Soviet Russia 
installed a communist regime that exists 
there to this day. 

The Soviet government denies to anyone 
the right to annex territory by military 
action. But, Soviet Russia, at the end of 
World War II, annexed the Rumanian prov- 
inces of Bessarabia and Northern Bucovina 
(19,752 square miles and a population of 
3.7 million), both provinces integral parts 
of Rumania. 

For Soviet Russia to have the authority 
to make declarations such as that quoted 
from the address in the UN. Assembly, a 
prime requisite would be that she, herself, 
be not guity of the very acts her representa- 
tives call “international crimes” and, more- 
over, that she renounce the fruits of those 
aggressions committed—in violation of the 
principles she, herself, proclaims—against 
the independence and territorial integrity of 
other nations. 


C. AUSTIN BARKER DISCUSSES 
GOLD CRISIS 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KUPFERMAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, those 
who consider Fort Knox a reservoir, 
and those who are concerned with our 
balance-of-payments problem will find 
enlightenment on the gold crisis in the 
very interesting talk given by C. Austin 
Barker, of the firm of Hornblower & 
Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes at the Pacific- 
Northwest Metals and Minerals Confer- 
ence earlier this year. 

The Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle printed it on June 8, and I appreciate 
the fact that my constituent, Joseph A. 
Gimma, brought it to my attention so 
that I in turn could present it to my 
colleagues. 

Mr. Barker's “golden” discussion fol- 
lows: 

GOLD AS AN ECONOMIC FEVER THERMOMETER 
(By C. Austin Barker) 

Our economy appears to be more sickly 
today than a year ago on an international 
payments basis and it has been getting sicker 
since 1957, Since 1960 when foreign central 
banks noted that our gold had become in- 
sufficient to cover short-term liabilities to all 
foreigners, our treasury gold has declined to 
about $13.1 billion, The amount of gold set 
aside for the statutory reserve requirement 
of a 25% gold cover for Federal Reserve notes 
has risen somewhat since the commercial 
banks’ cash deposit gold reserve requirement 
was abandoned in March 1965. The gold 
reserve. requirement is now just a little under 
$10 billion which leaves us about $3 billion 
free gold. Meanwhile, as of last year-end, our 
short-term liabilities abroad had risen to 
over $31 billion. Of this amount $5.1 billion 
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was held by foreign international institu- 
tions, and of the balance, roughly, one-half 
was held by foreign central banks and the 
other one-half by foreign individuals. 

Chart I [chart not printed in RECORD] 
shows the decline in U.S. gold stocks since 
1949, the rise in short-term liabilities to 
foreigners and the current 25% statutory re- 
serve requirement of gold to cover our na- 
tional currency. It is interesting to note that 
two years ago the liquid U.S. dollar liabilities 
held by foreign central banks and govern- 
ments totaled $13.2 billion. At year-end 1966 
these holdings had shrunk to $12.6 billion, 
indicating that there is a definite measure of 
decline of confidence in the dollar by foreign 
central banks, The dip in the lower curve is 
the result of the removal of the gold cover 
for bank cash deposits with the Federal Re- 
serve. The middle curve shows the run on 
gold that accompanied this policy debate and 
the Congressional legislation to effect it. 

Chart II [chart not printed in RECORD] 
indicates that our exports of goods and serv- 
ices are growing rapidly and we have the 
largest trade and services surplus of any na- 
tion in the world, largely the result of Ameri- 
can business efforts. Yet our spending abroad, 
largely by the Federal government, has 
created a perennial payments deficit with no 
end in sight. And our trade surplus has been 
deteriorating for several years because of 
rising costs and prices in our domestic econ- 
omy due to the spending burden of foreign 
aid, military defense and our national budget 
deficit. 

Based upon UN data on wholesale prices 
since World-War II, the purchasing power of 
the Swiss franc has fallen far less than the 
US. dollar. In the past two years, the pur- 
chasing power of the Canadian dollar, French 
franc and German mark have bettered or 
equalled the U.S. dollar on this score and for 
a dozen years the Japanese yen has been the 
world’s most stable major currency. The 
dollar's record is not a relatively enviable one 
on this basis. 

It is clear that gold serves a role as a fever 
thermometer in that the rise or fall of gold 
stock indicates too heavy a payments sur- 
plus or too large a payments deficit. The 
basically simple remedy would be to prescribe 
easy or tight money, respectively. But there 
are also other national policies which affect 
foreign trade balances of goods and services 
payments deficits which can be examined as 
collateral remedies. 

Despite the practice of many nations, it is 
still a fundamental economic truth that for 
the national economic body to remain 
healthy, it should practice good health habits 
in the form of sound fiscal and sound mone- 
tary policies domestically and international- 
ly, The gold thermometer has already warned 
us repeatedly that something must be done 
about the balance of payments deficit. There 
is no sense in changing the scale on the 
thermometer because we would only be fool- 
ing ourselves. This is what some are advo- 
cating by a change in the bookkeeping for 
our international payments accounting. No 
government can control fundamental eco- 
nomic forces by legislation or changes in 
bookkeeping entries. 


MONETARY REFORMS 


There once was a Greek god named Proteus 
who, legend says, was a hard man to get hold 
of because when caught or cornered, he dis- 
engaged by simply changing shape. He re- 
minds us of some monetary reformers. As 
soon as one argument or proposal is 
or about to be exposed as unworkable in a 
worldly market place, a new reform shape 
shows up in the headlines. The sum total 
over the past decade is that a lot of people 
are confused or uncertain over what is a 
sound monetary policy. They are still a little 
wary of the “free lunch” idea but politicians 
and political administrators seem to be afraid 
to adopt standard, disciplined solutions and 
their inaction creates a fertile field for 
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scholars and government staffers who are 
emerging as supple innovators of “painless 
solutions.” In the Protean tradition, escape is 
involved herein, rather than reform. As long 
as most countries felt there was no doubt 
that they could convert dollars into gold, U.S. 
dollars were considered a good supplement 
to their official gold reserves. This feeling 
lasted for many years. Now that there is 
doubt in those minds, some scholars and 
money managers and officials, primarily from 
England and the United States, are suggest- 
ing new monetary systems. 

Some of these plans call for substituting a 
new kind of borrowing in place of borrowing 
from the International Monetary Fund be- 
cause to avoid being paid back with depreci- 
ated currency, the IMF has in effect put gold 
clauses on their loans to avoid this possi- 
bility. The new borrowing plan is to give the 
creditors some sort of composite units which 
they would hold as a sort of “paper gold” 
but which would not be subject to conver- 
sion into gold. Naturally, all the creditor 
nations, those with favorable balances of in- 
ternational payments, are critical of these 
plans, and this is basically the description 
of most types of reform in international 
monetary systems in the debates now going 
on. Yet, as long as the U.S. Treasury and 
the Administration argue that gold revalua- 
tion is simply not in the cards and as long 
as we have some supply of gold in our 
Treasury stock, the arguments for non-gold 
reform“ will go on. If we lose our gold, 
other nations ultimately may take over the 
international banker's role and there will be 
no more “reform” debate. 

Almost without exception, these “new” 
reforms include more government controls, 
immediately or inevitably. There is little 
consideration for the free market found in 
their structure. Some new propositions 
might even sacrifice our nation’s monetary 
soversignty. On this score, a United States 
citizen need not be cynical to be concerned. 
Many of the supporters of such risky solu- 
tions advocate monetary controls artificially 
to bring about “riskless” interest rates to 
“punish” the bankers and “reward” the 
poor, The resultant inflation, which is the 
cruelest tax of all, would then be checked 
by government price and profit controls, 
ceilings, or freezings. If business expansion 
and growth slow down, the reformers would 
be ready to have government step in and 
provide full employment by spending first, 
which is popular, and raising taxes later. 

A popular answer to our concern is 
usually put in the form of a question, 
“Would you raise interest rates to solve the 
payments deficit and cause grave unemploy- 
ment?”—or—“Are you not a Christian?” 
Many businessmen cringe at these questions. 
I suggest there are alternative solutions if 
we face the problem realistically. 


WHAT ARE THE CHOICES? 


In today’s serious monetary situation we 
could first tighten money and credit by 
slowing down the purchase of government 
securities and by other Federal Reserve 
measures to prevent an outflow and also to 
correct the basic economy. However, the 
economy has already softened somewhat and 
the Federal Reserve is cooperating in this 
respect and creating new money to help 
avoid a recession. Under these conditions we 
can expect a gradual loss of gold and if it 
continues, possibly a run on gold. 

A second step to solve the payments 
deficit would be to cut foreign aid tempo- 
rarily until the Vietmam war is concluded 
and also to re-examine our policy of non- 
Vietnam military expenses abroad with a 
view to our allied nations sharing more of 
the burden or else we may have to reduce 
it unilaterally on the grounds that we 
simply cannot afford the foreign exchange 
burden. Europe has become stronger now 
and Russia is preoccupied on her eastern 
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borders. This decision could be made on a 
military rather than on a political basis. 
The armed services have traditionally sup- 
ported a sound U.S. dollar as fundamental 
to our national security. Who will be our 
friends when our gold is gone?” is a na- 
tional defense as well as a political ques- 
tion. 

A third choice is to raise the price of gold 
to, say, $70 am ounce. This would be the 
most orderly of the alternatives because all 
countries would then do the same and there 
would be a status quo in this respect. The 
$13 billion of U.S. gold would become $26 
billion and this would buy time for some 
of the above solutions to be worked out. 
In itself it would not solve the payments 
deficit but it would cut off the “crisis pres- 
sure.” 

The fourth alternate solution would be 
to stop selling gold at $35 an ounce, or at 
any price. In effect, this would be a gold 
embargo. Other nations would then either 
close their “gold windows” or keep them 
open, but in either case the U.S. dollar would 
tend to depreciate in relation to other cur- 
rencies as long as we have deficits. This 
would be an unstable and unsatisfactory sit- 
uation and would require other nations to 
devalue irregularly or set up various counter- 
acting forces in order to avoid an export ad- 
vantage to America in its trading abroad. 
Presumably it would be immensely compli- 
cated by exchange controls and other con- 
trols which would handicap international 
free trade. 

If we closed the “gold window” to for- 
eigners the price of gold would rise because 
we would then have discontinued the policy 
of dumping gold on the market to hold it 
down to $35 an ounce and the demand pres- 
sure for gold would increase relatively be- 
cause of the uncertainties of a worldwide 
rise in gold prices. However, closing the gold 
window would slow but not stop the drain 
on our Treasury gold because U.S. industry 
buys gold from the Treasury at almost four 
times the annual US. gold mining produc- 
tion rate. 

Thus if the gold embargo were continued 
for an indeterminate period, a fifth alter- 
nate remedy would need to be adopted then, 
or sooner, i.e., an exploration and/or produc- 
tion subsidy on gold for American miners. 
A subsidy was enacted to encourage uranium 
production and was very successful. The 
subsidy could be another “stop-gap” to “bide 
for time” but on a necessarily long-term ap- 
proach to give American miners a chance at 
least to supply our industrial needs for gold. 

RECENT GOLD PROPOSALS 

On April 6th, the House Banking Commit- 
tee of the U.S. Congress announced hearings 
on the legislation releasing some of the 
Treasury's silver stock from use as backing 
for silver certificates. The announcement 
came out about the same time as a disclosure 
by the U.S. Treasury that the stock of “free” 
silver had dwindled to less than 100 million 
ounces for the first time in decades. Only 
three years ago, it was widely believed that 
there was a many years’ supply of silver in 
the Treasury’s silver stock. 

On the same date, April 6th, Mr. Rudolph 
A. Peterson, President of the Bank of Amer- 
ica, in an address before the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, called for a reap- 
praisal of the U.S. policy for combating the 
balance of payments deficit and for a relaxa- 
tion of government controls over foreign 
len and investing by American business. 
He stated that the U.S. piecemeal negative 
attempts to fix balance of payments prob- 
lems have failed. And he called for a better 
understanding of the actual strength of the 
nation in world economic affairs. What we 
need, he proposed, is an overall long-range 
payments strategy which will be economi- 
cally sound. He noted that the past U.S. ap- 
proaches on the balance of payments deficit 
have resulted in short-term tactical moves 
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which have led us astray and caused anxiety 
abroad about the soundness of the dollar as 
well as the economic aims of the United 
States. 

One cannot help but agree 100% with this 
leading banker and especially his desire for 
a timetable to roll back the pseudo-exchange 
controls now in existence, i.e. the interest 
equalization tax and the voluntary restraint 
program on bankers and corporations abroad. 
He is taking the strong, long-term forward 
view on this score and away from the tenets 
of mercantilism which we are in danger of 
having imposed upon us more and more, 
However, I am puzzled in one respect where- 
in it is stated that the increases in U.S. short- 
term liabilities abroad are measures of 
strength not weaknesses just as increases in 
deposit liabilities of commercial banks are 
one criterion of their strength. I under- 
stand why deposit liability increases are one 
criterion of strength for a commercial bank 
so long as the deposit monies are wisely and 
profitably invested which is the goal of com- 
mercial banking. This type of well-managed 
banking growth is what made the Bank of 
America the world's largest bank. Neverthe- 
less, I cannot envisage a commercial bank 
asking its depositors not to withdraw their 
deposits because the bank would then be 
in difficulties (unless as a special plea for 
continuance as with some CD’s). This ap- 
pears to be the analogy of what the U.S. 
Treasury is doing by asking certain foreign 
nations not to cash in their claims for gold. 
Unfortunately, this cannot prevent a sur- 
reptitious liquidation by friendly nations of 
dollars for tangible U.S. goods. 

We knew when the United States incurred 
short-term liabilities abroad that they could 
be turned into dollars at will and we had 
guaranteed that those dollars were converti- 
ble into gold at will. However, foreigners are 
not subject to restrictions about gold as U.S. 
citizens are. U.S. citizens cannot ask for pay- 
ment in gold of domestic liabilities as, for 
example, for Federal Reserve notes. But if 
foreign central banks have accepted dollars 
as equivalent to gold, they have a choice 
later (which we do not have) of asking for 
final payment in gold. Moreover, in what did 
the U.S. invest the monies arising from these 
liabilities abroad? In foreign aid gifts or 
loans, a domestic deficit, or was it expensed 
abroad for military purposes? Thus, we have 
no counterpart claims or earnings as a bank 
has. It is for these reasons that I cannot see 
the commercial bank analogy in the case 
of our international short-term liabilities, 
We simply incur an interest burden when 
these liabilities grow. To be sure, if we could 
sell all of our foreign assets, short and long- 
term and pay off all short and long-term 
Habilities we would have a surplus of many 
billions of dollars, but we cannot plan so 
drastic or far-reaching a liquidation if we 
are to remain the world’s banker and con- 
tinue free international trading. 

Mr. Peterson stated that as a last resort, 
if the drains on the U.S. gold stock became 
intolerable, the United States might have to 
refuse to sell gold. If the Administration can 
come up with an overall payments strategy 
which would be economically sound, as Mr. 
Peterson proposed, there would be no need 
for the drastic step of putting an embargo on 
our gold. On the other hand, I would suggest 
that if the Administration believes that we 
are going to reach this drastic requirement 
in the near future, perhaps it should raise 
the price of gold while we still have sufficient 
gold in our coffers, which, if doubled, could 
pay off a substantial part of the current U.S. 
liabilities abroad owed to central banks and 
would undoubtedly bring tremendous 
amounts of gold out of the hoards that in- 
vestors have been holding as an inflation 
hedge. This gold undoubtedly would find its 
way into central bank official gold reserves 
and answer the gold liquidity problem. It is 
estimated by one international gold expert 
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that there is between $20 and $25 billion of 
gold locked up in private investors’ hands, 
A price rise for gold would be a sounder 
action than the removal of the law requiring 
25% in gold as a backing of the U.S. national 
paper currency. Removal of the 25% gold 
backing would free up nearly $10 billion of 
our gold, all of the gold cover, and could 
cause a drastic run on gold. We all know 
what happened when Congress removed the 
small gold backing of commercial bank cash 
deposits with the Federal Reserve Bank. We 
lost $1.5 billion of gold in a half year to “free 
up” $4.7 billion of our gold reserves. The 
Treasury experts had estimated less than a 
$400 million outflow of gold if we removed 
this “outer perimeter” of our gold protection. 
We can only conjecture the gold outflow if 
the 25% cover, the “inner perimeter,” is 
breached, particularly with our payments 
deficit worsening and prospects of a rapidly 
increasing domestic budget deficit. 

As an economist, recognizing the economic- 
fiscal impasse where the Administration and 
the refuse to revalue gold and have 
not been able to eliminate the deficit in gold 
drain, I cannot believe the Bank of America 
is strategically wrong in suggesting that the 
United States close the “gold window” under 
these given circumstances. It seems fruitless 
to tell the government, in effect, that its 
firmly reiterated policy is wrong. After all, 
they are our elected officials. Perhaps time 
will show them a better solution if they 
adopt a policy to stop selling gold to tem- 
porarily solve the emergency of losing our 
gold and then see the resultant effect on the 
dollar. 

In my opinion, and I have no inside infor- 
mation, the proposal seems to be a very 
subtle and complicated approach with an 
educational purpose. Although it is not the 
best or most orderly solution, it could be 
turned into a better solution, later, after the 
price for its educational effect were paid. 
Thus it would be a step, though somewhat 
costly, toward order and better than butting 
one’s head against the Treasury’s well- 
publicized stone wall of $35 an ounce and 
the continuing payments deficit. 

I cannot pinpoint the cost of closing the 
“gold door” but the cost of our nation and 
to the world of losing all of our gold would 
be far, far greater in effect than the loss of 
the $13.1 billion in U.S. Treasury stock. Con- 
gress has been spending billions of our dol- 
lars in foreign aid to the poorer nations for 
food and education and billions to fight pov- 
erty in our underdeveloped urban areas, in- 
cluding large amounts for education and re- 
training. The educational effect toward 
sounder fiscal and national policies in the 
United States that might be brought about 
by closing the gold door and noting the 
results might well be worth the cost. There- 
fore, I cannot criticize what I believe to be 
the well thought-out strategic approach to 
close the “gold window.” 

I also respect and support the admonitions 
of the vast majority of banks and most 
economists that the Administration adopt 
sound fiscal policies to solve our balance of 
payments deficit. But what is really to be 
done, now? Isn't this the overriding ques- 
tion for our national position as the world’s 
international banker and the free world’s 
freedom? 

CONCLUSION 

In an economy like ours which is geared to 
emphasize productivity and where politics is 
geared to popularity, pressures are created 
which tend to compromise financial and per- 
sonal integrity. The social ills and fiscal ir- 
responsibility are so much everybody’s fault 
that they become nobody's fault. “Paper 
gold” solutions are not novel but horse-and- 
buggy innovations, out of place in a scien- 
tific age which needs financial integrity now 
more than at any other period in history. I 
could continue to catalog the fiscal-political 
problems but the big question for the Amer- 
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ican public remains, “Is the apparent in- 
solubility of this conflict inevitable?” I say 
it is not inevitable if we guide our national 
body by diagnosing its economic health 
periodically with our gold fever thermometer 
and acting accordingly. 

For centuries, gold has been the best 
money in the world, especially for interna- 
tional trade purposes. He who possesses gold 
may buy anything that is for sale. This is 
not always true of other currencies. It is 
less true of credit. That is why gold is the 
best hedge against a decline in the pur- 
chasing value of a country’s currency, or 
conversely, the best known hedge against 
inflation where such factors are substantial 
enough to offset the cost of holding a non- 
earning asset. Over the past hundred years 
and more so in recent years, the world’s 
leading international monetary experts have 
explained in books and treatises why gold is 
such an important and necessary element of 
any international monetary system under the 
economic policies of free international trade. 
Therefore I do not think it is necessary for 
me to try to explain why gold is so desirable 
or so useful for this purpose. Rather, it seems 
to me that all of the debates that have been 
going on for the past decade, and more in- 
tensely so in the past four or five years, 
have arisen because of the balance of pay- 
ments deficits of the world’s two key cur- 
rency nations—the United States and Great 
Britain, and standard solutions are painful. 

Since 1948 to the end of 1966, the gold 
holdings of all free nations rose from about 
$33 billion in U.S. dollars to $42 billion, or 
an increase of about 27%. World trade, on 
the other hand, measured by imports alone, 
more than tripled over that period. If we 
compare this with the free world gold pro- 
duction which has been rising gradually over 
the last dozen years and is now running at 
a little over $1.4 billion a year and add the 
supplemental Soviet gold sales of $300 mil- 
lion to $400 million in the past years (ex- 
cept 1966), you will note that new supplies 
are not increasing at as rapid a rate as world 
trade. In recent years most of the new sup- 
plies seem to have disappeared into private 
hoards, because a look at the tables of official 
gold stocks discloses that they have risen 
very slightly since 1960 and not at all in 
1966. Also, the gap between the two growth 
rates is largely made up by increased hold- 
ings of foreign currency reserves which are 
almost entirely in U.S. dollars. These in- 
flatlonary increases were more than the total 
growth in the official gold stocks and have 
arisen primarily from the serious U.S. bal- 
ance of payments deficits since 1948. 

As to the arguments of those who cite 
current statistics on gold production figures 
to prove that there is not enough gold in- 
crease to supply increased liquidity for world 
trade, we should remind them that our pres- 
ent gold exchange standard is more flexible 
than the full gold standard, some say even 
too flexible. But it still serves as a fever ther- 
mometer and the reading is clear. If the 
United States adopts a realistic policy of 
equilibrium in its balance of payments and 
proves it, to the satisfaction of investors, 
worldwide, then gold should come out of 
hiding in sufficient quantity to solve the gold 
increase problem for a score or more years. 
And if this national policy is also followed 
by a rise in the price of gold to, say, a mini- 
mum of $70 an ounce it is possible that new 
discoveries plus increased production in old 
gold mines ultimately should solve the prob- 
lem of gold liquidity with respect to inter- 
national trade requirements for at least a 
generation. Proteus can then return to 
Mount Olympus. I cannot speak for the next 
generation. 

On> needs to be a philosopher as well as 
an economist to try to understand the hopes 
and fears of humans in relation to gold and 
other forms of money and investors are 
human, even if some would classify them 
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into a lower order. If I were to adapt an 
ancient admonition to describe our mone- 
tary reformers it would become, “For the 
love ot (control of) money is the root of all 
(inflationary) evil.” 

Some people say that if everyone stopped 
talking about the “gold problem,” the prob- 
lem would disappear. Longer term investors 
look at the operating facts and financial 
performance of a nation whose money they 
owl just as carefully as for a company whose 
securities they own. If, after investigation, 
the rumors and discussions turn out to be 
erroneous, the situation is disclosed in short 
order. The problem of gold and the U.S. 
payments deficit is not a sudden, speculative 
occurrence but has been going on for many 
years. Until the actual results of our nation's 
financial performance improves, the gold 
problem will be with us. It won't be cured 
by halting the talk or changing the payments 
accounting rules. 

When human nature changes and every 
man shall work for and with his neighbors, 
we shall not need gold or any other form of 
money. Meanwhile, investors must find legal 
ways to protect their savings even though 
such self-defense is often criticized by some 
government officials and money managers. 


NASA NEEDS A WATCHDOG 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe that the following edi- 
torial from the Chicago Daily News will 
be of interest to all Members of the 
House of Representatives. It pays a well 
deserved tribute to the work of my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Congressman Don- 
ALD RUMSFELD, of Illinois, for his effec- 
tive and thoughtful work as a member of 
the House Science and Astronautics 
Committee. His suggestions should be 
adopted if Congress is to fulfill its re- 
sponsibility to the American people as 
the editorial writer points out. 

His specific recommendation for an in- 
dependent safety review board for the 
Space Agency has ample precedent. For 
some years the reactor development pro- 
gram of the Atomic Energy Commission 
has been monitored by an independent 
board of this type. The Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy recently held exten- 
sive hearings on the manner in which 
this review board has functioned. I be- 
lieve that it is the unanimous view of 
that committee that it is helpful to have 
the independent views and recommenda- 
tions on safety by a group of experts who 
are not under any obligation to justify 
or defend administrative actions and de- 
cisions by those who are employed by the 
Government within the executive branch. 

I hope the conference committee will 
heed the recommendations of our col- 
league, Congressman RUMSFELD. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, at this point I include the editorial 
referred to: 

[From the Chicago Daily News, July 10, 1967] 
NASA NEEDS A WATCHDOG 

It will be interesting to see how Rep. 

Donald Rumsfeld (R-Ill.) fares in his fight 
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to preserve his House-approved safety amend- 
ments for the U.S. space program. He has 
pitted common sense against a formidable 
combination of space agency arrogance and 
contractors’ vested interest. Both the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
and the big space contractors have strong 
influence in Congress. In such circumstances 
right doesn’t always prevail. 

Rumsfeld's proposals, airily rejected by 
NASA, would: 

—Set up an independent safety review 
board to keep tabs on NASA operations and 
provide a double check for NASA in spotting 
dangers. 

—Require NASA to keep the two congres- 
sional space committees fully informed and 
up to date on its operations. 

There is ample justification for these re- 
quirements. 

Part of it can be found in the scandalous 
record of fumbling, bumbling and pure care- 
lessness unearthed in the investigation of 
the blazing death of three astronauts at 
Cape Kennedy last January. Most of the 
blame was directed at the prime Apollo con- 
tractor, North American Aviation Inc., but 
some of it had to be shared by NASA, with 
over-all responsibility for the project. 

And part of the justification goes back 
to the condition President Eisenhower al- 
luded to in his famous farewell speech: the 
perils of an alliance between big government 
and the big industries that serve it and profit 
by its contracts. 

Congress, the branch of government in 
closest touch with the people, has a unique 
obligation to exert discipline over the execu- 
tive department’s workings. In exotic fields 
like those of the Central Intelligence Agency 
and NASA there is an understandable tend- 
ency to resent such surveillance. But those 
same agencies, for all the high average cali- 
ber of their work, have demonstrated that 
when supervision is lacking both arrogance 
and carelessness flourish. 

Rumsfeld is serving the public interest in 
trying to bring NASA to some kind of ac- 
counting. 

The bill is before a conference committee 
that begins consideration this week. NASA 
succeeded in keeping Rumsfeld-type provi- 
sions out of the Senate bill, and Rumsfeld, 
himself, while a member of the House Sci- 
ence and Astronautics Committee, was not 
named to the joint House-Senate commit- 
tee. There is obviously good reason to fear 
that, unless public concern is expressed, 
NASA will quietly work its way on the 
measure and keep the public’s nose out of 
its “private” affairs. 


A LETTER FROM VIETNAM 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. GARDNER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
become more and more concerned about 
our present policy in Vietnam, specifi- 
cally why we are not doing more to halt 
the flow of supplies to North Vietnam. 
For the information and consideration of 
my colleagues, I quote the following por- 
tions of a letter received from an officer 
serving aboard a ship in the Western 
Pacific: 

For sometime I have meant to write you 
on a subject, one which both infuriates me 
and gives me a sense of deep impotence—the 
continuous stream of Russian and Soviet bloc 
ships which we sight daily, indeed hourly, in 
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the Gulf of Tonkin, generally with laden 
hulls on a northerly course, or riding high 
heading towards the southeast. As CIC Of- 
ficer, I am often able to listen in over the 
radio nets to the many contact reports filed 
on these Soviet ships, and it is continually 
paradoxical to me to then read in the next 
issue of Stars and Stripes, Time, or News- 
week, that some administration official is 
pledging all efforts to fight this war and bring 
our men home quickly and safely. And yet, 
still these ships steam steadily on, unper- 
turbed by political bombast, carrying the 
materiel to kill American troops. 

For one doesn’t have to be too perceptive 
to understand what is being carried in those 
hulls, or where they are going. While our 
carrier based planes are bombing the scat- 
tered oil, munition and supply depots and 
lines of communication in North Vietnam, 
with our pilots risking their lives over mur- 
derous barrages of anti-aircraft weapons, the 
Soviets are shipping in a flood of war supplies 
to their North Vietmamese and Viet Cong 
allies, allowing them to maintain their ag- 
gression against South Vietnam. I have the 
terrible feeling that political expediency and 
indecision as to the goals of this war are forc- 
ing our pilots to lose their lives bombing a 
persed targets, when the one stroke of clos- 
ing Haiphong Harbor and its associated 
smaller ports could eliminate the necessity 
for many of these costly strikes over North 
Vietnam. 

It is generally acknowledged that a large 
portion of the munitions the North Viet- 
namese need to fight the war are coming in 
by sea. Were we to use our Navy to control 
the seas (as we have the capacity so easily 
to do), we could remove a major Communist 
supply link to Vietnam and deal a crippling 
blow to the ambitions of Ho Chi Minh. 

I do not pretend to be an expert in the 
ways of world power politics, nor do I know 
what effect this further “escalation” of the 
war might have, but I do know what effect 
our failure to interdict Communist supply 
lines, to more effectively fight this war, is 
having. 

I have only to pick up a copy of the UNC 
Alumni News to see that already several of 
my classmates—and friends—have died in 
Vietnam, and to note that a substantial 
number of the men from the classes pre- 
ceding mine have died fighting over here. I 
have only to go down a list of former ship- 
mates who volunteered for duty in Vietnam 
to pick out a name here, a name there, of 
men who have been killed in the past year. 
Both you and I know that more will die in 
the months ahead. 

It is tragic to be killed in any war, even a 
Just war, but it must be of some consolation 
to the parents and wives of these men, and 
the men themselves, to know that they are 
dying for a cause toward which every effort 
is being made to win, and in which their 
sacrifice meant something; it is unforgive- 
able to be killed in a war that our leaders 
have not the strength to pursue to victory, 
but are content only to yearn for a dubious 
stalemate of questionable honor. 

I know that you will consider my remarks, 
sir, and I hope that if you agree with them, 
you will be able to act in the future to lead 
America toward a more constructive policy 
for victory in Vietnam. Only American vic- 
tory will provide that elusive peace we all 
seek. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A U.S. WORLD 
FOOD STUDY AND COORDINAT- 
ING COMMISSION 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
today I enthusiastically join those col- 
leagues who have, with great imagination 
and foresight, called for a joint resolu- 
tion to establish a U.S. World Food Study 
and Coordinating Commission. 

By cosponsoring this resolution for an 
18-member, bipartisan group to study 
world food problems and what can be 
done about them, I wish to call to the 
attention of the House the two major 
problems which this all-important initi- 
ative is intended to deal with— 

First, the world problem of food supply 
and demand brought about by a universal 
population explosion. 

Second, the decline in American agri- 
culture resulting from steadily increas- 
ing production costs and farm debts. 

Experts tell us, Mr. Speaker, that by 
1980—only 13 years away—there will be 
five times more people to feed through- 
out the world than are now being fed. 
Imagine for a moment what this in- 
creased demand for food would mean, 
for example, to famine-ravished India 
and to the truly underdeveloped and war- 
torn countries of the world. 

Where is this food? Where will it come 
from? What is the answer? Undoubtedly 
responsibility for meeting such a crisis 
will eventually rest with the rich coun- 
tries—those who presently can sustain 
themselves—and principally to the 
United States. But I contend that, unless 
we plan and act now, neither we nor any 
other country acting alone or in concert 
with others will be up to the task of 
feeding a starving world. 

Iam not saying that the United States 
can or should solve or even attempt to 
solve the world’s food problems. On the 
contrary, passage of this resolution 
might well avert such a possibility. In 
any event, however, we cannot ignore 
our basic responsibility to humanity 
should this awesome prospect become 
reality and there seems to be little doubt 
that the handwriting is on the wall. 

The thought of a major world fam- 
ine—widespread starvation—people dy- 
ing like flies in the streets and in their 
homes from hunger and malnutrition— 
is a disturbing one indeed. More disturb- 
ing than that, moreover, is the added 
thought of a world unable to respond to 
more than 100 countries pleading and 
begging for food at our doorstep. Such a 
situation conjures up in my mind condi- 
tions as gruesome as nuclear holocaust 
in terms of panic and frustration. 

I have always maintained, Mr. Speak- 
er, that in the final analysis, the world 
will choose between communism and 
freedom, not as a result of war or con- 
quest, but on the merits of what these 
two systems can offer people everywhere 
for the greater uplift of mankind. His- 
torically, the Communists have been 
long on promises but short on delivery 
and I need only cite the recent Middle 
East struggle as an example. To meet 
this serious food challenge of the future, 
I submit that the forces of freedom— 
under our leadership—had better get 
their heads out of the sand to meet this 
impending international crisis. 
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We can best approach this objective 
by being alert for every opportunity to 
use our great productive capacity as a 
major weapon in a stronger economic 
offensive. Hungry people throughout 
the world are looking to America for 
guidance in agricultural policy—we must 
unleash the creative and productive 
genius of American agriculture. This has 
the potential of being one of our great- 
est weapons as we seek victory in the 
cold war. 

Second, Mr. Speaker, is the promise 
this entire prospect of a subsequent 
world food shortage holds for the Amer- 
ican farmer and our agricultural ex- 
perts—both from a short-range and a 
long-range viewpoint. Now is the time 
for us to plan to avoid these future 
shortages. 

As far back as 1964, I pointed out that 
there was a dangerous trend in our 
slumping agricultural economy that had 
to be reversed. In that speech, I specifi- 
cally stated: 

The American farmer has always been 
known as the “Backbone of this Nation” but 
improper Federal agriculture and fiscal 
policies have been “chipping away” at his 
ability to maintain his independence and 
self-sufficiency, Without equivocation, I 
stand ready to work for a reversal of this 
dangerous trend. 


When one considers these and other 
probelms, in the light of the present farm 
slump in which we find ourselves, grave 
doubts arise about our ability to feed 
ourselves 13 years hence—much less any 
other countries. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, we return to the 
premise on which we began. What is the 
answer? Unfortunately, there are no 
readymade solutions which have already 
been conceived. A beginning, however, is 
to be found in the preamble to the joint 
resolution which I offer today and I 
quote: 

To establish a United States World Food 
Study and Coordinating Commission to study 
world food and tural needs, to coordi- 
nate present United States efforts toward 
meeting these needs, and to evaluate the fu- 
ture role of United States agricultural and 
other resources in the light of present and 
projected world food and population trends. 


In summary and in conclusion, Mr. 
Speaker, it has been said and I repeat 
here today that the world is rapidly 
losing the race between an adequate food 
supply and a growing population. At the 
same time, the American farmer is fast 
losing out as his production costs and 
farm debt hit record highs. 

We must, in my judgment, act now by 
getting the best minds together to study 
and evaluate the problem and to make 
constructive, realistic recommendations 
for meeting this awesome prospect of the 
future. 

I urge the immediate establishment of 
a U.S. World Food Study and Coordi- 
nating Commission in accordance with 
the provisions of the joint resolution 
which I offer here today. 


REDWOOD NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
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the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
today I again place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp information pertaining to the 
Redwood National Park matter now 
pending before the House Interior Com- 
mittee. 

Specifically, I will insert my testimony 
made before the committee on June 27, 
1967. 

With the proposed park to be located 
in my congressional district, I hope my 
colleagues will benefit from the points 
I make. It will be my intent to do every- 
thing possible to keep my friends in the 
Congress posted on the progress of this 
important and complicated conservation 
measure. 

Therefore, I include my statement at 
this point in the RECORD: 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members, 
for the opportunity to appear on this legis- 
lation to create a Redwood National Park on 
the North Coast of California. It has been 
aptly labeled the most important conserva- 
tion legislation before the Congress, and I 
concur. Besides the need to create a National 
Park to give suitable recognition to the coast 
redwood giants, unemployment in several of 
the counties in the redwood area has been 
running at levels up and beyond 15% of the 
labor force. The economic stimulus offered 
by a major tourist attraction would be of 
great help to this area, providing it doesn’t 
undercut the economic base we already have. 

Today, I expect to take very little of your 
time. As Congressman from the redwood area, 
I have presented a plan which I call “Red- 
woods-to-the-Sea”. This conservation pack- 
age includes a Redwood National Park and 
Seashore of 53,000 acres in the north as well 
as two other major units—creation of the 
31,500 acre Kings Range Conservation Area 
near the center of my district and comple- 
tion of the 53,000 acre Point Reyes National 
Seashore at the Southern end of my district. 
This is a regional plan calculated to achieve 
a balanced development according to pri- 
ority. 

I have done this to encourage legislative 
action on these three units because of their 
importance to the future of the area. The 
Committee and the Congress have an obliga- 
tion to the Nation’s taxpayers to tell the en- 
tire story—what is planned in the way of 
conservation projects and what it will cost. 

Too often, there is a tendency on Federal 
projects to not tell the whole story—yet the 
projects are authorized—and then watch the 
costs escalate to astronomical figures. 

As Members of Congress, we have a dual 
responsibility. We must represent the con- 
servation organizations advocating these 
projects, but we must also represent the 
people affected and in particular, the tax- 
payer who must inevitably pay the price. 

They are entitled to know the exact costs 
involved. Further, the people affected must be 
relieved as soon as possible. 

They have been living in a kind of eco- 
nomic hell, under the threat of government 
action, waiting for these projects to be com- 
pleted. 

I cannot over-emphasize the vital need to 
take the necessary legislative action to com- 
plete the Redwoods-to-the-Sea conservation 
proposal. 

The people of the Redwood Empire will 
continue to be harassed and restricted until 
the boundaries of these three important con- 
servation units are established. 

No one can make definite plans until the 
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necessary Federal legislative action is com- 
plete. 

The area is in a depressed condition now 
because of the uncertainties previously men- 
tioned. 

I believe all af you have copies of this map 
and brochure. With the Committee’s permis- 
sion, I will submit these copies to the Com- 
mittee for its files. 

Rather than go into detail on Redwoods- 
to-the-Sea at this point, I would like to sub- 
mit for the record, a copy of a speech I 
gave before the National Wildlife Federation 
in San Francisco, and then make one ob- 
servation. This plan contains a Redwood Na- 
tional Park and Seashore proposal on which, 
right now, there is substantial agreement. 
Further, it contains language granting the 
Secretary of the Interior expanded authority 
so that the boundaries on this map can be 
expanded, providing further agreement is 
reached. In other words, I have proposed a 
compromise that would create an outstand- 
ing Redwood National Park and Seashore in 
its present form and can be expanded to in- 
clude additional new redwoods and further 
fruits ci compromise through negotiations 
between the Federal and State governments 
and private owners. In my judgment, this is 
the only way you will get a Redwood Na- 
tional Park worthy of the name. 

With that brief and general explanation, 
Mr. Chairman, I will rest my case for today. 
I believe I may be of much greater service 
to this Committee in its orderly considera- 
tion of the Redwood issue if I yield to other 
witnesses. Later, when the Committee has 
isolated the specific problems in creation of 
a Redwood National Park, and has held field 
hearings and trips into the area, I will make 
myself available for any questions or detail 
work the Committee may desire. As a pilot 
who has flown the area between San Fran- 
cisco and the Oregon line nearly 1,000 times, 
as a native of the area and as a representa- 
tive of the people in local government and 
the Congress for nearly 12 years, I feel that 
I can be of assistance, 

Before I close, however, I would like to 
review very briefly the three major problems 
involved in creation of a redwood national 
park in this area, mainly for the purpose of 
focusing your attention on them early in the 
hearings. These problems are: (1) Federal 
acquisition of State park lands to be in- 
cluded in the national park; (2) acquisition 
of private lands; and (3) the cost. 

Regarding the first, I want to congratulate 
the State of California and the Federal Ad- 
ministration for their diligent efforts to reach 
agreement on an exchange of Federal lands 
for the State Redwood Parks. My mail and a 
number of news stories have indicated an 
impression that we were undergoing a mora- 
torium on the Redwood issue. Such is not 
the case. I am well aware of the continued 
efforts by the State and Federal administra- 
tions to reach agreement on acquisition of 
State Redwood Park lands for a national 
park. It is my understanding that general 
agreement has been reached, and I am anx- 
ious to hear the testimony of Interior's wit- 
nesses on this point. 

Regarding the acquisition of private lands, 
however, I am sorry to report that no such 
activity has taken place. This is the area 
affecting local tax base, hundreds of jobs 
and the economy of the entire area, To my 
knowledge at this time, I have not learned 
of any progress or initiative by the Federal 
agencies in land exchange negotiations be- 
tween the Federal government and the pri- 
vate land owners involved. 

This seems to be a key to future success. 
If new redwoods are to be added to park 
lands, the Federal government should be de- 
veloping a prospectus and the proper forum 
for entering into negotiations with the pri- 
vate owners. 

It is for this reason that I have included 
Title III in my bill. 
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The key words to success in establishing 
a Redwood: National Park are “compromise”, 
“negotiations” and “exchange”. 

There is probably no precedent for some of 
this, but we've said all along that the Red- 
wood Park “question” is unique and will re- 
quire different approaches to solutions than 
any other conservation or park proposal—if 
you're going to have a worthwhile Redwood 
National Park. 

One final point—the Federal cost to create 
this park. The Sierra Club's proposal has 
been estimated at between $120 million and 
$250 million, depending on the estimator. 
The Administration's proposal has been esti- 
mated by them at $60 million, and I under- 
stand this has now been refined to a figure 
near $100 million. As we all know, Mr. Chair- 
man, cost can be a mortally wounding factor 
to the proposals for a Redwood National Park. 
In a year when the Congress temporarily re- 
fused to increase the debt limit, when all 
of us are concerned about government ex- 
penditures, closest scrutiny will be given to 
any park proposal that costs $100 million or 
$60 million. Only by broad use of exchanges 
can we create an excellent park at minimal 
cost, as my bill provides. 

I believe this Committee and the Congress 
has an opportunity to establish a benchmark 
for future land-use policy that will be ex- 
tremely beneficial to all Americans as they 
consider this Redwood Park question. 

But in so doing, we must recognize the 
fact that there are two schools of conser- 
vation thought—preservation conservation 
and wise multiple-use conservation—giving 
balanced consideration to both. 

If you adopt the Redwoods-to-the-Sea con- 
cept, tle down the respective boundaries once 
and for all—you will properly set the stage 
for a National land-use policy that will 
greatly enhance the potential for economic 
growth. 

This, in effect, would establish a land-use 
pattern in the Redwood Empire of California 
that could be adopted elsewhere. 


NEW YORK’S LUCK RUNNING OUT 
ON LOTTERY SCHEME? 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Wy Lie] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
this body takes up H.R. 10595, a bill 
which would prohibit federally insured 
financial institutions from taking part 
in lotteries. It is imperative that this leg- 
islation be enacted so that banks can im- 
mediately be disassociated from the lot- 
tery scheme in New York, and to free 
the banks from any adverse reaction 
from the public which could result from 
the lottery. This morning’s New York 
Times reports that the New York State 
lottery, which had previously been 
reaching only 50 percent of its ticket 
sale estimates, has now dropped to 25 
percent of its goal. 

When the lottery was first conceived, 
it was estimated that 1 million tickets 
would be sold a day. However, during the 
first month of the lottery, only 7 million 
tickets were sold, and indications are 
that sales will drop even more in the 
coming months. 

Typical of the reaction by the public 
to the New York State lottery was the 
remark by an upstate New York bank 
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official, whose region had been allotted 
1.2 million tickets and had sold a little 
more than 100,000 tickets. 

“Do you know anybody that can use a 
million unused tickets?” he said in the 
Times’ article. “Maybe we can have one 
hell of a bonfire.” 

{From the New York Times, July 11, 1967] 


Bank FIGURES SHOW STATE LOTTERY SALES 
ONLY 25 PERCENT or GOAL 
(By Sydney H. Schanberg) 

Nearly complete returns, from the first 
month of the New York State lottery in- 
dicate that sales were only about one-quarter 
of what the state had predicted. 

A survey of the nine regional banks for the 
lottery showed yesterday that about seven 
million, or possibly less, of the $1 tickets 
were sold in June. The state had predicted a 
sale of $30-million a month, or $360-million 
a year, and had based its 1967-68 school-aid 
budget on this forecast. All profits from the 
lottery are to go for education. 

The biggest loser, if the lottery continues 
to falter, will be New York City, which is 
supposed to receive $72-million extra in 
state school aid from the lottery. 

The lottery’s failure to live up to expecta- 
tions could thus push both the city and the 
state closer to seeking tax increases next 
year—a year when all state legislators are 
up for re-election and therefore very reluc- 
tant to pass any new taxes. 

The State Tax Department, which is run- 
ning the lottery, refused to discuss the sales 
results yesterday, except to acknowledge that 
they were off.“ 

Tax Commissioner Joseph H. Murphy con- 
tended that the figures received so far from 
the regional banks were incomplete and pos- 
sibly misleading. He said he would make 
public “the final audited figures” as soon 
as they were available, possibly early next 
week. 

Officials at almost all the regional banks, 
however, said the figures they gave out yes- 
terday were either final or close to final, 
with perhaps a handful of lottery outlets 
still to trickle in. 

The tickets are being sold in about 4,000 
banks, hotels and motels around the state; 
they are also available at a few local govern- 
ment offices and at the harness-racing tracks. 

The regional bank for New York City, the 
Chemical Bank New York Trust Company, 
declined to release the sales figures for the 
city, saying that it was up to the Tax De- 
partment to make them public, if it chose to. 
However, sources elsewhere reported that city 
sales were in the area of 4.5 million. 

New York City is the key to the lottery’s 
success or failure; when the state issued its 
forecast of 30 million tickets a month, it 
estimated that about 60 per cent of them, 
or 18 million, would be sold in the city. 

The eight regional banks covering the 
rest of the state reported total sales of about 
2.2 million tickets. 

One upstate bank official, who asked to 
remain unidentified, noted that his region 
had been allotted 1.2 million tickets and 
had sold only slightly over 100,000. “Do you 
know anybody that can use a million un- 
used tickets?” he said. “Maybe we can have 
one hell of a bonfire.” 

One apparent reason for the lottery’s poor 
performance is the lack of a vigorous ad- 
vertising campaign. Because of Federal laws 
that keep lottery advertising off the air and 
out of magazines and most newspapers, the 
state is limited generally to highway bill- 
boards and posters in buses, subways, com- 
muter railroad stations and the outlets 
themselves. 

LAST MINUTE ADS TAKEN 

“There's no question,“ Commissioner 
Murphy said recently, “that our promotional 
efforts are so severely restricted that it’s very 
dificult to get the word around.” 
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The Tax Department allotted $1.5-million 
to its billboard and advertising campaign. 
Also, in a last-minute attempt to boost the 
lagging sales, it took several ads in a few 
Albany and New York City newspapers dur- 
ing the last week of June. Because of the 
Federal laws, the ads could run only in the 
editions that were not put in the mails. 

The lottery’s slump will have no effect 
on the size of the monthly prizes. There 
will still be 240 prizes for every million tick- 
ets sold, ranging from $150 up to $100,000. 
A yearly superprize of $250,000 will also 
be awarded at the end of the state fiscal 
year, March 31. 

The first monthly drawing will be held 
in three stages, starting in Albany on July 20 
and ending in New York City on July 24 
and July 26. The pattern for all the monthly 
lotteries is expected to be the same, with the 
prize-drawing for the July lottery, for ex- 
ample to be held sometime in late August. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE 
PANAMA CANAL 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs. BoLTON] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a House concurrent res- 
olution, identical to the one sponsored 
by a number of our colleagues, express- 
ing the sense and will of Congress that 
the Government of the United States 
maintain and protect its sovereign rights 
and jurisdiction over the Panama Canal 
and that the administration in no way 
forfeit, cede, negotiate, or transfer any 
of these sovereign rights or jurisdiction 
to any other sovereign nation or inter- 
national organization. 

Along with a number of my colleagues 
I am deeply distressed and disturbed at 
the recent reports that the administra- 
tion has entered into a proposed treaty 
with Panama that would surrender U.S. 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone. While 
the House has no part in the ratification 
of treaties, we do have a responsibility 
to all of the people of the United States 
to safeguard their interests. 

Theodore Roosevelt wrote in Decem- 
ber 1918: 

The Panama Canal must not be interna- 
tionalized. It is our canal; we built it; we 
fortified it, and we will protect it, and we 
will not permit our enemies to use it in war. 
In time of peace, all nations shall use it 
alike, but in time of war our interests at 
once become dominant. 


These words are just as applicable to- 
day. The United States cannot discharge 
its responsibilities for the Panama Canal 
with less control and jurisdiction than 
that to which it is entitled under the 
1903 treaty. The Panama Canal is no 
ordinary enterprise but a vast economic 
and strategic agency that can in nowise 
serve two masters or operate under di- 
vided authority. Over 70 percent of the 
Canal Zone traffic either originates or 
terminates in U.S. ports. 

The Panama Canal has a major stra- 
tegic importance to the United States— 
politically throughout the Caribbean and 
Latin America, and economically to U.S. 
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commerce. The United States has to 
make certain that freedom of transit be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific exists 
for everybody. What would happen un- 
der this proposed treaty if a Nasser 
should become President of Panama? 

It should seem clear that this pro- 
posed treaty is not in the best interests 
of either the United States or Panama. 
It will only further the ambitions of a 
few Panamanian politicians who have 
used the canal for all these years as a 
campaign issue to cover up the real prob- 
lems of their country. Rather than solve 
any problems, the proposed treaty would 
give rise to more and very serious prob- 
lems. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I urge all 
my colleagues to join in expressing the 
will of Congress that it is for mainte- 
nance and preservation of U.S. sover- 
eignty and jurisdiction in the strategi- 
cally important Panama Canal. 


FARMERS SUFFER FROM PRICE- 
DEPRESSING IMPORTS 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, once 
again I must call to the attention of the 
House the fact that another segment of 
the American farm community is suffer- 
ing great damage because of the rising 
flood of price-depressing imports from 
abroad. 

Many mink farmers—including those 
in my 38th Congressional District of New 
York—will be forced to abandon their 
industry unless the flow of mink pelts 
into the United States is limited. 

I have today introduced legislation 
that would place a yearly quota on the 
imports of mink pelts that compete with 
domestic producers. The rate that these 
pelts are being imported is an alarming 
statistic. It is driving down the market 
price for American mink farmers. Last 
year 5.7 million pelts were imported and 
the average monthly rate so far this year 
is higher than the last. 

The mink farmers in my congressional 
district are suffering great damage from 
the effects of this competition. My bill 
would insure that the markets would 
not be lost to our domestic mink farmers. 

Under my bill a quota based on domes- 
tic consumption would be placed on im- 
ports of whole skins, whether or not 
dressed, with a duty of 50 percent ad va- 
8 on mink imports in excess of the 
quota. 


DR. JOHN G. SUGG, PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN OPTOMETRIC ASSOCI- 
ATION 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
on Saturday, July 1, Dr. John G. Sugg, 
an optometrist from Fayetteville, Ark., 
assumed the leadership of organized pro- 
fessional optometry in the United States 
upon his elevation to the presidency of 
the American Optometric Association. 
Dr. Sugg is a native of the State, hav- 
ing been born in Gentry, Ark., in 1922. 
He was graduated from high school there 
in 1940, after which he took three semes- 
ters of work at John Brown University 


in Siloam Springs, Ark., and attended 


the Junior College at Poteau, Okla. Fol- 
lowing 3 years in the Navy during World 
War II, he enrolled in Northern Illinois 
College of Optometry. Following his 
graduation there, he established his first 
practice in Siloam Springs in 1950. He 
moved the practice to its present location 
in Fayetteville in 1954, and has con- 
scientiously served his patients and his 
community. 

Dr. Sugg has been president of the Fay- 
etteville Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and president of the Rotary Club, and 
served a term on the Jaycees’ national 
board of directors. He is a recipient of 
the Jaycees’ Distinguished Service 
Award. 

This gentleman also has served his 
profession in an exemplary manner, as 
chairman of important State association 
committees, president of the Arkansas 
Optometric Association, and in the orga- 
nization of which he is now president. 
He was director of the department of 
public information of the American Op- 
tometric Association for 3 years; was 
elected to the AOA board of trustees in 
1962, where he served as trustee for the 
department of optometric practice dur- 
ing his first 2 years on the board. He was 
elected vice president in 1965, and was 
trustee for external agencies and liaison 
trustee for the International Association 
of Boards of Examiners in Optometry 
during that year. 

Dr. John Sugg accepted further re- 
sponsibilities to his more than 14,000 col- 
leagues in the AOA when he was desig- 
nated president-elect at the annual 
meeting in 1966. In that capacity he 
functioned as trustee for the associa- 
tion's ad hoc committees, 

His other professional affiliations in- 
clude membership in the American Op- 
tometrie Foundation and the optometric 
extension program. He is also a fellow 
in the American Academy of Optometry. 

Arkansas is proud of this native son 
and father of four, who has attained the 
highest position which can be conferred 
by his fellow professionals. We wish him 
well in his year at the helm of this great 
organization, the American Optometric 
Association, which is devoted to provi- 
sion of the best possible visual care of 
the American people, 


DESPERATE NEEDS FOR WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL FUNDING 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Wyatr] may extend 
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his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, during the 
Fourth of July congressional recess, I 
toured my congressional district each 
and every day, talking to people, discuss- 
ing local problems with various groups, 
speaking, and attending meetings. Other 
than Vietnam, perhaps the greatest con- 
cern throughout my district was for the 
full funding of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act. My State has a good 
record in this field, yet much remains to 
be done and is being undertaken. But 
the State cannot do it alone. Upon my 
return to Washington, I found waiting 
for me a most eloquent plea for full 
funding from Kenneth H. Spies, the 
chief engineer of our State sanitary au- 
thority. The text of the letter will be of 
interest to my colleagues because it so 
graphically describes the problems of a 
State that is making a huge effort to 
help itself. When we are discussing $5 
billion for the space program, and huge 
sums for highway beautification, foreign 
aid, and for the administrative costs of 
the poverty program, we must attempt to 
assign priorities with needs like this in 
mind. 

The letter referred to follows: 

STATE OF OREGON, 
OREGON STATE SANITARY AUTHORITY, 
Portland, Oreg., July 7, 1967. 
Re Federal grants for sewage treatment works 
construction. 
Hon. WENDELL WYATT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Wrarr: For the past ten years the 
federal grant programs authorized by PL 
84-660 for assisting local communities in the 
financing of sewage treatment works con- 
struction has been of considerable help in 
the state of Oregon. Now, however, unless 
Congress substantially increases the appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1968, this federal 
grant program may be responsible for de- 
laying for an extended period of time the 
construction of many urgently needed sew- 
age treatment projects in Oregon. 

Under amendments to the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act approved by Congress 
in 1966, a maximum appropriation of $450,- 
000,000 for construction grants for fiscal year 
1968 is authorized. Of this amount, Oregon’s 
share would be $4,695,050. The President's 
budget, however, calls for an appropriation 
of only $200,000,000, of which Oregon is to 
receive $2,262,550. This will be woefully in- 
adequate to meet the requests made by our 
communities. 

We have just completed our compilation 
of the applications that we have received for 
fiscal year 1968 for federal grants under PL 
84-660, and for state grants under the bill 
passed recently by the 1967 Oregon Legisla- 
ture. These applications which cover 49 proj- 
ects request a total of $14,324,788 in federal 
funds and $7,461,738 in state funds, 

Enclosed for your information is a sum- 
mary of Oregon’s present sewage treatment 
works grant requirements. From it you will 
note that we have 7 projects that received 
30% grant offers from the 1967 FY appropria- 
tion, but because they did not get under 
construction before July 1, 1967, they are 
now eligible for an increased federal grant 
equal to 50%, and in some cases to 55%, of 
the total project cost. The increases in these 
7 grants amount to $833,533 which must 
come from the 1968 federal appropriation. 
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In addition, there were 2 other projects 
that were approved for federal grants in FY 
1967, but they did not receive grant offers 
because of insufficient federal funds. These 
2 projects will require $1,129,500 from the 
1968 federal allotment. A third project 
(North Umpqua Sanitary District) was not 
approved for a grant offer in FY 1967, but 
its construction was started during that 
fiscal year and under the 1966 amendments 
passed by Congress it is now eligible for a 
33% federal grant. 

These 10 projects, which were either 
started or intended to be started last fiscal 
year, will therefore require $2,032,278 from 
Oregon's 1968 allotment of only $2,262,550. 
This leaves only $230,272 to apply toward 
the 39 new projects which are eligible for 
at least $12,292,510 in federal grants. 

Even if Congress appropriates the maxi- 
mum amounts authorized for the next two 
years ($450,000,000 in 1968 and $700,000,000 
in 1969), Oregon’s allotment will not be 
enough to fill these requests because it will 
total only $11,822,600. 

In response to the demands of Congress 
and in order to do their share in abating the 
pollution of the nation’s public waters, the 
Oregon communities have greatly acceler- 
ated their programs for construction of 
sewage treatment works. The Oregon State 
Sanitary Authority recently adopted water 
quality standards and an implementation 
and enforcement plan in order to comply 
with requirements of the Federal Water 
Quality Act of 1965. This plan calls for 
secondary treatment of all sewage wastes 
throughout the State within a five year 
period. It is hoped that these programs will 
not have to be delayed awaiting the receipt 
of federal grants. Any assistance you can 
give us in this matter will be sincerely ap- 
preciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
KENNETH H. Spies, 
Secretary and Chief Engineer. 


TRIBUTE TO JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. BURKE] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the great esteem in which John 
Quincy Adams is held by his countrymen 
is shown by such things as the recent 
visit to the Adams National Historic Site 
made by Mrs. Johnson, the First Lady, 
and by the fact that the late President 
Kennedy opened his book, “Profiles in 
Courage,” with an account of how this 
great American statesman willingly 
risked his public career by submerging 
both personal and regional interests to 
the national good. I have expressed my 
own regard for the tradition of public 
service of the Adams family by introduc- 
ing a bill which would enlarge the Adams 
National Historic Site. 

Today, July 11, we observe the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of John Quincy 
Adams. He was born in 1767 in the North 
Parish of Braintree, Mass., the son of 
John and Abigail Adams. 

Among his earliest memories were the 
sights of warfare and revolutionary 
struggle. With his mother he watched 
the British attack upon Bunker Hill. 
During his long life he took pride in the 
accomplishments of the Revolution and 
knew his greatest satisfaction in observ- 
ing the growth and achievements of the 
American Republic. 

In February of 1778, at the age of 11, 
he accompanied his father on a brief 
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diplomatic mission to France. In June 
1779, they left on a second mission to 
Europe, the negotiation of a treaty of 
peace with Great Britain. On this voy- 
age, young John Quincy Adams began 
the diary which he continued with minor 
interruptions until a few years before his 
death in 1848. Prof. Samuel Flagg Bemis 
has said of this diary that it is the 
greatest personal record ever set down 
by anyone in the United States.” 

In it are described the men and events 
of the early years of our beloved coun- 
try as seen by one of America’s finest 
statesmen. Only the high points can be 
mentioned in the brief sketch of his dis- 
tinguished career that I can offer on this 
occasion. 

He was graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1787 and then studied law for 3 
years in the Newburyport office of a law- 
yer who later became chief justice of 
Massachusetts. Adams then practiced 
law, wrote politically controversial news- 
paper articles, and in 1794 was appointed 
the American representative to the Neth- 
erlands. He served in a similar post in 
Berlin. In 1801 he resumed his law prac- 
tice in Boston. 

In 1802 he was elected to the Massa- 
chusetts Senate. In February of 1803 he 
was elected a U.S. Senator by the Great 
and General Court of the Common- 
wealth. In many of the stands that he 
took as a U.S. Senator he earned the 
wrath of the Federalist Party, and his 
Senate career came to an end in 1808. 
He had previously been appointed Boyls- 
ton professor of rhetoric and oratory at 
Harvard, where he now concentrated all 
his energy and ability. Despite his dis- 
agreements with the Federalists, he was 
not a Republican. Neither did he fully 
support the Republican administration, 
and he refused a Republican offer of a 
congressional nomination. Suffering the 
fate of many independents of that peri- 
od and of later ones, he was regarded 
with suspicion by both parties. 

When James Madison became Presi- 
dent of the United States, he appointed 
Adams the American representative at 
the Russian court. Adams participated 
in the peace negotiations with Britain 
after the War of 1812, and was then ap- 
pointed American Ambassador to Great 
Britain, serving in a post his famous 
father had once occupied with great 
distinction. 

In 1817 he was invited by President 
Monroe to serve as Secretary of State. 
The most important negotiation con- 
ducted by Adams in this important Cabi- 
net post was the treaty for the cession 
of Florida by Spain to the United States. 
While the Spanish treaty was in the 
making, Missouri applied for statehood 
and a struggle arose on the issue of the 
exclusion of slavery. Adams approved of 
the Missouri Compromise. He believed 
that the measure excluded slavery in 
territories and States formed in the area 
north of the dividing line. He saw clear- 
ly that the principle involved in the 
Missouri Compromise had momentous 
possibilities that might even lead to the 
dissolution of the Union. To him the con- 
troversy over Missouri was the “title- 
page to a great tragic volume.” His op- 
position to slavery was strong, and in 
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his diary he noted that a life devoted to 
the problem of emancipation would be 
one “nobly spent or sacrificed.” In for- 
eign affairs, the Monroe Doctrine, enun- 
ciated by President Monroe on Decem- 
ber 2, 1823, owed much to the influence 
of Adams as Secretary of State. 

As the presidential election of 1824 ap- 
proached, Adams was one of four candi- 
dates. The office of Secretary of State 
which he occupied had by custom come 
to be regarded as a steppingstone to the 
Presidency. During his term as Secre- 
tary, however, Adams had done very lit- 
tle in practical ways to advance his pros- 
pects. When the returns were in, Jack- 
son had received 99 votes. Adams 84, 
Crawford 41, and Clay 37, Support for 
Adams had come from New York and 
the New England States. With Crawford 
seriously ill, the decision in the House of 
Representatives rested with the support- 
ers of Clay. Clay’s dislike of Jackson 
made him support Adams. Adams re- 
ceived the votes of 13 States to Jackson’s 
seven. 

In his inaugural address, Adams stated 
a broad plan of internal improvements 
for the country. In his annual messages, 
he set forth his ideas for directing the 
powers of the Federal Government to- 
ward improving arts and sciences, and 
for establishing a national university, as- 
tronomical observatories, and other en- 
terprises and activities designed to im- 
prove the general welfare. 

Opposition took shape in Congress. A 
majority of those elected to Congress in 
the middle of his presidential term were 
opposed to Adams. In the bitter presiden- 
tial election of 1828 he was defeated by 
Jackson. He returned to Massachusetts 
where he expected to remain in retire- 
ment in Quincy. The people of the 
Plymouth congressional district had 
other plans for him, however, and he 
was elected as their Representa- 
tive to the 22d Congress by a large ma- 
jority. He was reelected for eight suc- 
cessive Congresses, serving for 17 years 
less 10 days. Neither before nor since has 
a Member sat in the House of Represent- 
atives who possessed so rich and varied 
an experience as he did. He was a former 
President who had an insider’s knowl- 
edge of the political history of 40 years 
both at home and abroad. 

He was industrious and conscientious 
in discharging his duties as a Member 
of the House of Representatives. He 
served on many important committees 
and prepared reports which covered a 
great number of the issues of public pol- 
icy of his time. As a debater he was lis- 
tened to with respect and sometimes 
with fear. His integrity was unques- 
tioned, his information was vast and 
ready, and his manner of speech was di- 
rect, forceful, and sometimes caustic. 

On September 17, 1842, Adams gave to 
his constituents a full statement of his 
conduct during his service in the House 
of Representatives in the form of a study 
of the administrations of the successive 
Presidents of the period. It was called 
“An Address of John Quincy Adams to 
His Constituents of the 12th Congres- 
sional District.” He described his con- 
ception of what the South and the slave 
power had done and had wished to do, 
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and the extent to which their policies 
had been aided by a sacrifice of princi- 
ple by the North. It was the last political 
document of importance prepared by 
Adams, and vividly recapitulated 12 
years of American politics at the na- 
tional level as seen by a leading partici- 
pant. 

On November 19, 1846, he was stricken 
with paralysis while walking in Boston, 
but recovered enough to take his seat in 
the House on February 16, 1847. One 
year later, on February 21, 1848, just 
after he had responded to the call of his 
name in the House Chamber, he suffered 
a second stroke. He was carried to the 
Speaker’s room in the Capitol, and died 
there on the evening of February 23. 

The next day, the Speaker officially 
announced to the assembled House 
Members the death of their venerated 
fellow Member. Eulogies followed, and 
the Members of the House unanimously 
agreed that a committee of one Member 
from each State and territory of the 
Union should be appointed to escort the 
remains of their esteemed colleague, the 
Honorable John Quincy Adams, to the 
place designated by his friends for his 
interment. Thomas Hart Benton said 
of him in the Senate: 

Wherever his presence could give aid and 
countenance to what was useful and honor- 
able to man, there he was. Where could death 
have found him but at the post of duty? 


The funeral ceremonies in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere assumed the propor- 
tions and significance of a national 
pageant. Thousands filed past his coffin 
as it lay in a committee room of the 
House of Representatives. On Saturday, 
February 26, from sunrise to noon, can- 
nons were fired in salute to the departed 
statesman. At 10 minutes before noon, 
the Speaker called the House of Repre- 
sentatives to order. The President of the 
United States entered and took his place 
at the right hand of the Speaker. Then 
came the Justices of the Supreme Court, 
senior officers of the Army and Navy in 
full uniform, the diplomatic corps in 
formal attire, all taking their seats in 
order right and left of the aisle in front 
of the rostrum. The Senate followed, the 
Vice President taking his place at the 
Speaker’s left. Finally, the son of the 
deceased, Charles Francis Adams, other 
members of the family, and close friends 
came in and seated themselves in a row 
reserved for them. Then, after a prayer, 
entered Senators Webster and Davis of 
Massachusetts, preceding the coffin. 

On a catafalque in the space directly 
in front of the Speaker rested the mortal 
remains of John Quincy Adams. The 
silver-mounted coffin bore a plate with 
an inscription that had been written, at 
the request of the Massachusetts dele- 
gation, by Daniel Webster. It read: 

John Quincy Adams, born an inhabitant of 
Massachusetts, July 11, 1767, died a citizen 
of the United States, in the Capitol, at Wash- 
ington, February 23, 1848, having served his 
country for half a century, and enjoyed its 
highest honors. 


The Chaplain of the House preached 
a funeral sermon. A choir sang a closing 
hymn, and the cortege moved out of the 
Capitol through the east front, joining a 
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civic funeral procession which had been 
formed at the portico. 

Not since the city of Philadelphia had 
paid similar homage to its beloved Ben- 
jamin Franklin had there been such pub- 
lic testimony to a deceased American 
statesman. The funeral procession that 
honored John Quincy Adams reflected 
the nature of his 60 years of public serv- 
ice, years that extended from the Ameri- 
can Revolution to the end of the Mexi- 
can War. Slowly the procession moved 
out of the Capitol Grounds on its way to 
the Congressional Cemetery to which 
Adams in his lifetime had accompanied 
so many of his friends and colleagues. 

First marched the military companies 
of Washington with a funeral band. 
Many times had Adams reviewed them 
in the District of Columbia. 

Then came the Chaplains of the House 
and Senate, and the clergy of the Dis- 
trict. In his day, Adams had worshiped 
at all the churches of Washington and 
had been personally acquainted with 
most of their pastors. 

Next followed the Committee of Ar- 
rangements, composed of one Member of 
the House from each State and territory. 
Young Abraham Lincoln represented the 
State of Illinois. 

A Committee of Escort similarly rep- 

resented the States and territories. Then 
came the funeral carriage, flanked by 12 
honorary pallbearers, including John C. 
Calhoun. Adams had known Calhoun as 
a friend and colleague during his Presi- 
dency, and had argued with him many 
times. Each had thought ill-natured 
things about the other in the heat of 
political controversy, yet each had re- 
spected the other as a man and a states- 
man. 
The family, represented by Charles 
Francis Adams and Mary Hellen Adams, 
followed in carriages after the hearse. 
After them came the Sergeant at Arms 
of the House and the Members of the 
House, preceded by the Speaker and the 
Clerk. Behind the House were the Sen- 
ate and its officers in corresponding 
order. 

After the Congress, marched the Pres- 
ident of the United States, James Polk. 
The Justices of the Supreme Court fol- 
lowed. President Madison had appointed 
Adams to the Court, but Adams had de- 
clined the office. 

Next came the foreign diplomatic 
corps. Adams had been America’s great- 
est diplomat during the first half cen- 
tury of our independence when were laid 
the foundations of American foreign 
policy. 

Finally followed a procession of Gov- 
ernment officials, military and naval offi- 
cers, members of State legislatures, the 
Corporation of Washington, the Colum- 
bia Typographical Society, the faculty 
and students of Georgetown College and 
of the Columbian College, and members 
of literary institutions, fire companies, 
and other organizations and societies of 
the District of Columbia. With all of 
these Adams had had close and friendly 
relationships during his many years in 
the Nation’s Capital. 

Following these national honors the 
body rested temporarily in the tomb of 
the Congressional Cemetery pending its 
conveyance to Quincy. A week after the 
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ceremonies at Washington, the Commit- 
tee of Escort entrained to take John 
Quincy Adams back to Massachusetts. 

John Quincy Adams’ death at his post 
of duty touched the imagination of his 
countrymen as nothing had since the 
deaths of John Adams and Thomas Jef- 
ferson on the 4th of July in 1826, the 
50th anniversary of American independ- 
ence. People sensed in a dramatic way 
the breaking of the last personal link 
between the Founding Fathers and the 
men of a new and uncertain era. All 
along the funeral train’s route, flags 
were at half-mast. Business was sus- 
pended in the towns where the funeral 
party stopped for local tributes. Along 
the countryside people stood with bowed 
heads as the train passed by with its 
black-draped car. The Nation experi- 
enced an outpouring of eulogies, elegies, 
obituaries, requiems, odes, poems, ora- 
tions, sermons, resolutions, biographical 
sketches, anecdotes, reminiscences, and 
editorials in praise of the venerable 
Yankee patriot and public servant. 
Newspapers printed selections from his 
verse, quotations from his letters and 
his sayings, illustrations of his steady 
habits, and statements of his religious 
opinions. The obsequies developed into 
what amounted to a countrywide cere- 
mony, a rejoicing that the Republic 
should have produced such a great and 
honorable man and so notable a Chris- 
tian as John Quincy Adams. 

Boston, which would not make John 
Quincy Adams wholly her own while he 
lived, now took him to herself in death. 
Upon news of his passing, the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, which four times had 
declined to elevate him from the U.S. 
House of Representatives to the U.S. 
Senate, listened to eulogies and passed 
resolutions extolling his republican sim- 
plicity of manners, his elevated morals, 
his Christian virtues, and his reverence 
for religion and its institutions: 

With melancholy pleasure, we behold such 
a public servant, when summoned to his 
final account, falling at the post of his duty. 


Bostonians thronged the streets when 
the funeral train arrived. A distin- 
guished local committee received the es- 
cort, and amid tolling bells took the 
coffin to Faneuil Hall, where many were 
waiting in mourning. Conspicuously 
placed inscriptions listed the State and 
National posts that Adams had held 
from boyhood through old age. Over the 
entrance to Faneuil Hall, grasped in an 
eagle’s beak, was a placard: 


This is the last of Earth—I am content. 


Beneath: 

John Quincy Adams, aged 81, Born a citi- 
zen of Massachusetts. Died a citizen of the 
United States. 


Between the galleries above the audi- 
torium were these words of George 
Washington in 1797: 

John Quincy Adams is the most valuable 
character we have abroad and the ablest of 
all our diplomatic corps. 


Adams’ onetime enemy and later 
friend, Joseph T. Buckingham, State 
senator from Middlesex County, who 
had delivered a eulogy in the legislature, 
received the body from the congressional 
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committee and consigned it to Mayor 
Josiah Quincy of Boston for delivery to 
the townsmen of Quincy. Adam's life- 
time friend, Mayor Quincy, said: 

This is no mere pageant. The spots on 
which this bier rests on its journey to the 
grave will not be marked by visible 
tokens ... but associations and recollec- 
tions shall cluster there, inspiring the living 
with the spirit of the dead; and, should the 
time ever come when distance and difference 
of interest shall seem for a moment to 
weaken the bonds of the Union, we will re- 
member that our sister States sympathized 
with us in our grief as readily as their fathers 
rushed to our assistance in peril. 


Tomorrow, he said, the townspeople 
of Quincy would mourn the loss of a fel- 
low citizen not so much as a statesman 
but as a friend: 

He will be “gathered to his fathers,” and 
how great is the significance of the expres- 
sion. When again shall the tomb of a Presi- 
dent of the United States open its doors to 
receive a son that has filled the same office? 


All that was mortal of Massachusetts’ 
illustrious son remained in the Cradle of 
Liberty until the following day, when 
escorting committees, National, State, 
and municipal, entrained for Quincy. 
There a town meeting had already 
adopted resolutions of affection and 
respect to the truthful expositor of the 
principles upon which our republican in- 
stitutions are based, a champion of the 
universal rights of man, and a promul- 
gator of those ideas of human freedom 
shadowed forth in the Declaration of In- 
dependence and destined yet for a long 
time to agitate the world, till the rights 
of man, as man, are everywhere fully 
and practically acknowledged.” 

A marshaled procession of town fathers 
and Norfolk County officers met the 
State and National escorts at the then 
new railroad station. 

After a brief repose at the Adams 
Mansion, they followed the remains to 
the Stone Temple, under a final salute 
of gunfire from atop Penn’s Hill, where 
the boy John Quincy Adams and his 
mother, Abigail, had watched the Battle 
of Bunker Hill across Back Bay. Amid 
the tears of old friends and neighbors, 
the pastor, William Lunt, preached a 
moving sermon based on a text from 
Revelation 2:10: 


Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life. 


Then Adams’ neighbors carried his 
remains to the family tomb that he him- 
self had prepared in the churchyard. 

Perhaps the best epitaph to the mem- 
ory of John Quincy Adams was the one 
that his son Charles placed on the front 
wall of the Unitarian Church in Quincy: 


Near this place reposes all that could die 
of John Quincy Adams, son of John and 
Abigail Smith Adams, sixth President of the 
United States. Born 11 July, 1767, amidst 
the storms of civil commotion, he nursed the 
vigor which nerves a statesman and a pa- 
triot, and the faith which inspires a Chris- 
tian. For more than half a century, whenever 
his country called for his labors, in either 
hemisphere or in any capacity, he never 
spared them in her cause, On the twenty- 
fourth of December 1814, he signed the sec- 
ond treaty with Great Britain which restored 
peace within her borders; on the twenty- 
third of February, 1848, he closed sixteen 
years of eloquent defense of the lessons of 
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his youth by dying at his post in her great 
national council. A son worthy of his father, 
a citizen shedding glory on his country, a 
scholar ambitious to advance mankind, this 
Christian sought to walk humbly in the 
sight of his God. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
this July 11, we observe the 200th anni- 
versary of the birth of one of the great- 
est sons of Massachusetts, and one of our 
outstanding Americans, John Quincy 
Adams, 

He was born in 1767 in the North 
Parish of Braintree, the son of John and 
Abigail Adams. He was the only son in 
American history to occupy the great 
office which his father had won before 
him, the Presidency of the United States. 

He served his country for many years 
and in many different roles. He accom- 
panied his father when the treaty of 
peace was negotiated which ended the 
Revolution. He was an American rep- 
resentative in the negotiations which 
terminated the War of 1812. 

He served as an Ambassador to Great 
Britain, as a member of the Massachu- 
setts Senate in 1802, and as a U.S. Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts from 1803 until 
1808. He was the American representa- 
tive to the Government of the Nether- 
lands. 

George Washington said of his diplo- 
matic activities: 

John Quincy Adams is the most valuable 
character we have abroad and the ablest of 
all our diplomatic corps. 


John Quincy Adams was appointed 
Secretary of State by President Monroe. 
The Monroe Doctrine of December 2, 
1823, was in large measure the result 
of the labors of Adams as Secretary of 
State. 

He won the Presidency in 1824 in an 
election contest decided in the House of 
Representatives. His inaugural address 
contained a masterful plan for American 
internal improvements; and in foreign 
affairs he was a master. 

After the strenuous presidential elec- 
tion campaign of 1828, and the election 
of Andrew Jackson, he returned to his 
beloved home in Quincy, Mass., where he 
expected to enjoy the retirement from 
public affairs to which he had long as- 
pired. Yet he was not permitted by the 
voters of the Plymouth congressional 
district to remain inactive. He was 
elected by them to the U.S. House of 
Representatives beginning with the 22d 
Congress, and was reelected to the next 
eight Congresses, serving for almost 17 
years before his death on February 23, 
1846. It was in the House of Representa- 
tives that John Quincy Adams made a 
major part of his most notable record. 

His death, universally lamented, came 
as he was at work in the Chamber of 
the House of Representatives in which 
he had served with such distinction. He 
was the only former Chief Executive in 
our history who served in the House after 
his presidential term. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend and congratulate the gentleman in 
the well for the very brilliant and ex- 
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haustive and illuminating and impres- 
sive and eloquent address he has deliv- 
ered on one of the great leaders of 
American history, John Quincy Adams. I 
recognize that the distinguished gentle- 
man in the well of the House, my good 
friend the Honorable JAMES ANTHONY 
Burke, has the great honor and privilege 
of representing the district that was once 
represented by the great President John 
Quincy Adams. I might say he is an il- 
lustrious successor of a very illustrious 
Member of the Congress and a very il- 
lustrious President. 

I feel anything I might say with re- 
spect to the contributions to our coun- 
try of one of our great forebears might 
be like carrying coals to Newcastle, but 
nevertheless I want the gentleman to 
know how much I appreciate hearing this 
and how very impressive his remarks 
were regarding this great American. I 
associate myself with his remarks and 
the analysis and recital the distinguished 
gentleman has made about John Quincy 
Adams. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I join the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts and my fellow member on the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services in commend- 
ing the gentleman in the well for this 
timely and most appropriate recognition 
of our sixth President. 

John Quincy Adams has long been one 
of my favorites in history. I am con- 
stantly impressed, as I walk the halls of 
this Capitol, that he once walked here. I 
oftentimes go to the place in the old 
House Chamber, now Statuary Hall, 
where he always resided. Rumor and 
story are that he had a certain place 
where he could overhear, because of the 
acoustic effects, the Members of the op- 
er in their plans and strategy ses- 

ons. 

Most of all, however, John Quincy 
Adams was recognized by the first Sena- 
tor from Missouri, elected by the Mis- 
souri Assembly and known now as a mag- 
nificent Missourian in book and recorded 
prose. 

At the risk of tittering when greater 
larks sing on high. I would like to join 
the gentleman, because I think John 
Quincy Adams’ greatest contribution was 
the fact that he recognized that in a rep- 
resentative republic it was perhaps as 
great an honor to represent the people in 
this body as it was to be elected as the 
Chief Executive Officer. He served in the 
House of Representatives after having 
served as the sixth President of the 
United States. I certainly compliment 
the gentleman in the well. I wonder 
oftentimes whether we fail to appreciate 
the fact that such great men in history 
have walked these same halls where the 
gentleman in the well and others of us 
strive mightily to emulate our predeces- 
sors. I thank the gentleman for what he 
has brought to the body today. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr, HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to add my commenda- 
tion to the gentleman in the well for 
bringing this to the attention of the 
House. I believe in my first study of his- 
tory I felt a great sense of disappoint- 
ment that John Quincy Adams was 
elected rather than Old Hickory,” An- 
drew Jackson. But I have since recovered 
from that and, following the illustrious 
career of the great President Adams and 
also following the illustrious career of 
the gentleman who is now in the well, 
who represents the same district, I share 
the sentiments of all those who honor 
John Quincy Adams for his great serv- 
ice to the State of Massachusetts and 
to the Nation. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for his 
contribution. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join my colleagues in the House in 
calling attention to the important anni- 
versary occurring on this date—the birth 
200 years ago of John Quincy Adams, 
destined to become the sixth President 
of the United States. 

John Quincy Adams was the famous 
son of a famous family—a man who gave 
most of his life to dedicated service for 
his country. 

He was a man who served in the House 
of Representatives from the great Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts for nearly 
17 years. He was a man who rose to the 
high office of President of the United 
States—a man who after losing presiden- 
tial reelection in 1828 nevertheless con- 
tinued to serve his country by returning 
to the House of Representatives until 
his death in 1847. 

But John Quincy Adams also served 
his country in other ways than as an 
occupant of the White House or a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. 

In 1794, he served with great distinc- 
tion as the American representative to 
the Netherlands and later in a similar 
post in Berlin. 

He was a member of the Massachusetts 
Senate in 1802 and 1803 when the peo- 
ple of his State via the Great and Gen- 
eral Court of the Commonwealth sent 
him to the U.S. Senate. 

In 1817, John Quincy Adams was in- 
vited by President Monroe to become 
Secretary of State, an office he held un- 
til he was himself elected to the Presi- 
dency. 

John Quincy Adams was a great states- 
man, a great patriot, and a great Ameri- 
can who represented a congressional dis- 
trict in Massachusetts now represented 
by an equally outstanding American, an 
equally great statesman and patriot— 
my distinguished colleague and good 
friend, the Honorable James A. BURKE. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to associate myself with the re- 
marks of my distinguished colleague 
from Massachusetts, the Honorable 
James A. Burke, who has requested a 
special order today to commemorate the 
200th anniversary of the birth of John 
Quincy Adams. 

It is indeed appropriate that we ob- 
serve this anniversary, for John Quincy 
Adams was the sixth President of the 
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United States from 1825 to 1829. All of 
us are familiar with the contributions of 
this great American patriot, soldier, and 
statesman who served his country in the 
diplomatic service, as Secretary of State, 
in his State legislature in Massachusetts, 
in the U.S. House of Representatives, in 
the U.S. Senate, and as President of our 
wonderful country. 

His whole life was dedicated to public 
service, and his sincerity and dedication 
of purpose in the best interests of the 
people of America were evidenced time 
and time again during his career, In- 
deed, our sixth President’s depth of feel- 
ing for his beloved country can best be 
expressed in his own historic words when 
he delivered his inaugural address on 
March 4, 1825: 

Intentions upright and pure, a heart de- 
voted to the welfare of our country, and the 
unceasing application of all the faculties 
allotted to me to her service are all the 
pledges that I can give for the faithful per- 
formance of the arduous duties I am to un- 
dertake. 


My distinguished colleague, Congress- 
man Burke, represents the same con- 
gressional district of Massachusetts 
which John Quincy Adams represented 
so ably for nearly 17 years. Mr. Burke 
was elected to the 86th Congress, and 
was reelected to the 87th, the 88th, the 
89th, and the 90th Congress. His out- 
standing service on the House Ways and 
Means Committee and in the Congress 
have merited the admiration and confi- 
dence of both his colleagues and his con- 
stituents. It is indeed a privilege to serve 
in this body with my distinguished col- 
league from Massachusetts who is con- 
tinuing to serve his country in the same 
noble and lofty traditions established by 
his predecessor, John Quincy Adams. 

It is my pleasure to join in this com- 
memoration of the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of a great American—John 
Quincy Adams. 

Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, John Quincy 
Adams, diplomat, Senator, Congressman, 
and President of the United States, 
created one of the most remarkable and 
valuable careers in the service of this Na- 
tion ever recorded. Although we are now 
commemorating the 200th anniversary 
of his birth, his place in history has not 
been eroded, his brilliant contribution 
has not been dimmed. 

Had his service to the country been 
limited to his diplomatic efforts, his skill- 
ful handling of American affairs in the 
Netherlands and Russia, and his talent as 
a negotiator at the peace conference with 
England after the War of 1812, his work 
would be memorable. Had his single term 
as U.S. Senator been his only public role, 
with his stanch defense of the Louisiana 
Purchase and his courageous support of 
President Jefferson’s measures of retalia- 
tion against overbearing Britain, that too 
would have been memorable. 

Had his presidential term, at the out- 
set of America’s industrial development 
and western expansion, during which 
John Quincy Adams worked diligently for 
advancement in those areas, been his 
final accomplishment, it would have been 
a memorable climax to an outstanding 
career of public service. 

But, weary and frustrated, John 
Quincy Adams answered once again the 
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call of his fellow citizens and returned to 
Washington as U.S. Congressman; there 
to write perhaps the most outstanding 
chapter of his career. For as Congress- 
man Adams, the aging statesman became 
the forceful advocate of a firm foreign 
policy by opposing the cavalier French 
attitude toward its obligations to this Na- 
tion, and of fiscal responsibility by sup- 
porting the controversial Bank of the 
United States. Most important, John 
Quincy Adams spoke out, virtually alone, 
against the notorious “gag rule“ which 
suppressed the political activities of those 
who opposed slavery. Year after year he 
ceaselessly attacked the tactics of those 
who preferred the old order to civil 
liberty. 

John Quincy Adams’ probity and strict 
integrity, his courage and unflinching in- 
dependence, enfused his campaigns to 
promote the national interest above those 
of State and party. His vision and en- 
durance, his steadfast refusal to desert a 
cause he thought right are qualities that 
serve as a model for those who have fol- 
lowed him into public service. 

John Quincy Adams, in public office for 
most of his six adult decades, has earned 
a place in history as a magistrate who 
sacrificed all for his country and his con- 
science. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
considerable feeling for history that I 
rise today to join Congressman BURKE 
in honoring the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of John Quincy Adams, of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

A distinguished son of one of Amer- 
ica’s most fervent Revolutionary fami- 
lies, he helped to perpetuate a dynasty 
which for well over a hundred years has 
continued to provide the Nation and the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts with 
thoughtful, sensitive, and intelligent 
leadership. As Secretary of State, as 
President of the United States, and as a 
Member of this great deliberative body 
he contributed mightily to the success- 
ful growth and development of the 
United States. 

John Quincy Adams was a frequent 
visitor to my own district in western 
Massachusetts. On one such visit he 
wrote that the view from Pocumtuck 
Mountain overlooking historic Deerfield 
“is a view unexcelled by none, not ex- 
cepting the Bay of Naples.” So like an 
old friend and with a profound admira- 
tion for his unusual intellectual attain- 
ments, I join with my distinguished col- 
league from the eastern part of the Com- 
monwealth in paying this tribute to John 
Quincy Adams whose greatness in his- 
tory is secure and in recent years ever 
growing. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, Massa- 
chusetts has produced many great pa- 
triots and leaders, among them Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams, our sixth 
President. 

The 11th District of Massachusetts has 
been particularly blessed in that it was 
represented here in Congress by Presi- 
dent Adams for almost 20 years. On this 
day, the 200th anniversary of the birth 
of that great American, we salute the 
great State of Massachusetts and its out- 
standing Representatives both past and 
present. 

The 11th District at present is repre- 
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sented by a man well qualified to serve 
in the tradition of his illustrious prede- 
cessor. Our colleague, JAMES A. Burke is 
a highly respected and effective Member 
of this body. We who have the pleasure 
of serving with him congratulate the 
people of his district on their excellent 
choice and good judgment in sending 
such a capable and dedicated person to 
represent them in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am delighted that my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. BURKE], has taken 
this time today in recognition of the 
200th anniversary of the birth of John 
Quincy Adams, our sixth President and 
for nearly 17 years a Member of this 
body. Massachusetts can be justly proud 
of a number of statesmen who helped 
forge the foundations of our freedom. 
Certainly, no family was more distin- 
guished than the Adams. Two Presidents 
and numerous other public figures from 
the Commonwealth have carried the fa- 
mous name of Adams right into our own 
time. 

It was a measure of the esteem in 
which John Quincy Adams was held that 
the people of his congressional district 
returned him to the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives after his unsuccessful bid 
for reelection against Andrew Jackson in 
1828. With characteristic Yankee stub- 
bornness his constituents insisted on re- 
taining the benefits of his public service, 
even though the country as a whole had 
failed to return him to office. 

The long and active career of public 
service of John Quincy Adams reminds 
us of the statement of another famous 
Adams, Samuel Adams who, a month 
after the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, said: 

I ask no greater blessing than to share with 
you the common danger and the common 
glory. 


In marking the birth of John Quincy 
Adams today, we also mark a notable 
tradition of public service. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, for almost 
17 years the 12th Congressional District 
of Massachusetts was represented in the 
U.S. House of Representatives by one of 
the outstanding statesmen of early 
American history. Following his defeat 
in the bitter presidential election of 1828, 
John Quincy Adams, the able if con- 
troversial sixth President of the United 
States, was pressed into service by the 
people of the Plymouth Congressional 
District. Although population changes 
have altered the makeup of the 12th Dis- 
trict, much of that original district re- 
mains in my congressional district, and 
I am particularly honored to join my 
colleagues today in paying tribute to my 
predecessor. 

John Quincy Adams, who was born 
just 200 years ago today, served his Na- 
tion and his constituency conscien- 
tiously and tirelessly. One of the ironies 
of history is that this dedicated states- 
man was not fully appreciated until his 
death at the age of 81. When the Nation 
learned of his death following a fatal 
stroke in the House Chamber, however, 
John Quincy Adams was accorded the 
highest honors and praise. Eulogies, ora- 
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tions, and obituaries in acclaim of the 
venerable public servant flooded the Na- 
tion. Even the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, which had four times refused to 
elevate the Congressman from the 12th 
District to the rank of U.S. Senator, 
passed resolutions extolling his manner, 
his morals, and his virtues. 

Mr. Speaker, if John Quincy Adams 
was not accorded as much respect, love, 
and admiration as his 60 years of public 
service merited while he lived, at least 
his fellow countrymen realized upon his 
death that America had lost one of its 
outstanding statesmen. I am indeed 
awed at the thought that such a man 
was my predecessor in the U.S. House of 
Representatives—awed, and more than 
a bit inspired by the example of this 
illustrious son of Massachusetts and the 
United States of America. John Quincy 
Adams was, as his son declared in the 
epitaph on the front wall of the Quincy 
Unitarian Church, “a son worthy of his 
father, a citizen shedding glory on his 
country, a scholar ambitious to advance 
mankind.” 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, July 11 marks the 200th anni- 
versary of the birth of John Quincy 
Adams of Braintree—Quincy—Mass. 

The people of the United States best 
remember him as the sixth President of 
the United States, following James Mon- 
roe and preceding Andrew Jackson. My 
colleagues may remember that the House 
of Representatives voted him into the 
Presidency following his failure to win 
an electoral college majority over Henry 
Clay and Andrew Jackson. The people 
of Massachusetts also remember that 
John Quincy Adams served with distinc- 
tion in the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives. However, many people 
may forget that John Quincy Adams also 
served as a major policymaker with 
siti distinction in James Monroe’s Cab- 

Prior to his appointment as Secretary 
of State, John Quincy Adams served as 
American Minister to the Netherlands, 
Prussia, England, and Russia. His care- 
ful study of European politics led him 
to believe that the security of the fledg- 
ling United States lay in the develop- 
ment of a strong republican form of 
government, necessary to counteract the 
aggressive power and intentions of the 
European nations. As Secretary of State, 
1817 to 1824, he successfully continued 
his advocation of a strong Union despite 
the opposition of the “weak construc- 
tionists.” This opposition later ham- 
pered his efforts as President. 

Mr. Speaker, his efforts to form a 
strong Republic are best illustrated by 
the policy position adopted during his 
tenure as Monroe’s Secretary of State. 
In successfully advocating the purchase 
of Florida and the prohibition of slavery 
in most of the Louisiana Territory, de- 
spite the opposition of the “weak con- 
structionists,” he strengthened the de- 
velopment of Presidential power, neces- 
sary for a strong Union. With full reali- 
zation of the security requirements of 
our country and the significance of this 
country to independence movements in 
Latin America, he became the principal 
architect of the Monroe Doctrine. This 
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doctrine and the foreign policy aspects 
of Washington’s “Farewell Address,” 
have served since as the historical prem- 
ises of American foreign policy. 

Truly, the pinnacle of public acclaim 
and personal achievement for John 
Quincy Adams was his election to the 
Presidency. However, I believe that his 
successful efforts in Monroe’s Cabinet 
produced the most lasting effects for the 
development of our republican form of 
government. There is no question in my 
mind that in word and deed this great 
patriot and son of Massachusetts pro- 
vided essential cornerstones for our Un- 
ion which emerged greatly strengthened 
from the test of the Civil War. 

John Quincy Adams, like Abraham 
Lincoln, was concerned with the preser- 
vation of this Union, the last, best hope 
of earth.” 

Mr. BOLAND. July 11 is the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of John Quincy 
Adams, a truly great son of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and of Massachusetts. 
When he was born in 1767, the son of 
John Adams and Abigail Smith Adams, 
the stirring events that were to lead to 
our national independence were the 
concern of Americans throughout the 
colonies. With his mother he witnessed 
the Battle of Bunker Hill as a boy, 
watching the patriots of the Boston area 
subdue the power of the mighty British 
Army. With his father he traveled to 
the peace negotiations which ended the 
War of Independence with the triumph 
of American arms. 

He served his beloved country for 
many years, always with a full measure 
of devotion and intelligence. He was our 
ambassador to Great Britain and to the 
Netherlands. He was a U.S. Senator from 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
He was Secretary of State under Presi- 
dent Monroe, and helped in formulating 
and drafting the famous Monroe Doc- 
trine which was enunciated in a message 
of December 2, 1823. 

As the sixth President of the United 
States, Adams wisely guided his coun- 
try in domestic and foreign affairs, After 
his Presidential term he served his Mas- 
sachusetts constituents for almost 17 
years as their Representative in the U.S. 
House of Representatives. 

He died while still active in the affairs 
of that House and of the Nation. His 
death brought forth expressions of ad- 
miration for him and his record of pub- 
lic service from all parts of that country 
which he had served so well. In observ- 
ing the anniversary of his birth, we pay 
respect to the memory of one of our 
country’s greatest men. 

Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 200th anniversary of the birth 
of John Quincy Adams, sixth President 
of the United States. I would like to join 
with our distinguished colleague from 
Massachusetts, the Honorable James A. 
Burke, in paying tribute to an American 
who dedicated his life to his country. 

Adams started his career in govern- 
ment in 1782, at the age of 15, when he 
joined his father in Paris and acted as 
an “additional secretary” to the Ameri- 
can commissioners negotiating the peace 
treaty concluding the War of Independ- 
ence. He then returned to the United 
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States to attend law school, after which 
he opened a law office in Boston. Adams 
wrote a series of papers controverting 
some of Thomas Paine’s doctrines in the 
“Rights of Man,” and later another 
series which supported the administra- 
tion’s neutral policy toward England and 
France. Soon after these writings, Presi- 
dent Washington appointed him Min- 
ister to the Netherlands and other posts 
followed later. 

In 1802, John Quincy Adams was 
elected to the Massachusetts Senate, and 
the following year he was sent to Wash- 
ington as a U.S. Senator. He was not a 
strict party man, and his support of the 
1807 embargo, recommended by Jeffer- 
son, met extreme opposition which ulti- 
mately resulted in the naming of a suc- 
cessor to his Senate seat. 

President Madison appointed Adams 
as one of the American commissioners to 
negotiate a treaty of the War of 1812. 
The result was the Treaty of Ghent in 
1814. 

He served as U.S. Minister to England, 
and subsequently in 1817 became Secre- 
tary of State in President Monroe’s Cabi- 
net. The Monroe Doctrine, which dra- 
matically has affected U.S. foreign policy 
since its formulation in 1823, was pri- 
marily the work of John Quincy Adams 
during his term of office as Secretary of 
State. 

The 8 years of Monroe’s Presidency 
are known as the “era of good feeling.” 
As his second term drew to a close, the 
era of good feeling among his official 
advisers ended rapidly. Adams; Calhoun, 
the Secretary of War; and Crawford, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, each aspired 
to succeed him. In addition, Henry Clay 
and Andrew Jackson were also candi- 
dates for the Presidency. 

No candidate received a majority of 
the electoral votes, however, and the elec- 
tion was taken to the House of Repre- 
sentatives where Adams was elected 
President after Henry Clay had given 
him his support. In return, Adams named 
Clay the Secretary of State. Unjust 
charges of “bargain and corruption” fol- 
lowed, and the feud thus created be- 
tween Adams and Jackson greatly in- 
fluenced the history of the United States. 

Adams served only one term in the 
Presidency, from 1824 to 1828. He was 
defeated in his bid for a second term 
by Andrew Jackson. After 2 years of pri- 
vate life, Adams once again decided to 
return to public service. In 1830 he was 
elected to Congress where he served until 
his death in 1847. It was said that in 
some respects his service in Congress was 
the most noteworthy part of his career. 
While in Congress he was an avid op- 
ponent of the extension of slavery and 
the champion of the right of petition. 
His prolonged fight for the repeal of the 
so-called gag laws” was one of the most 
dramatic contests in the history of this 
body. Adams contended that these gag 
rules were a direct violation of the first 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution and 
refused to be silenced on the question. 
When it was suggested to him that his 
acceptance of this position would degrade 
an ex-President, Adams replied that no 
person could be degraded by serving the 
people as a Representative in Congress. 
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Mr. Speaker, John Quincy Adams had 
a distinguished career of service to his 
country. Few men in American public life 
have possessed more intrinsic worth, 
more independence, more public spirit, 
and more ability than the man we honor 
today on the occasion of the bicentennial 
of his birth. He well deserves this honor 
as a great statesman and leader of our 
country during the early and formative 
years of our Nation. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased to join with my distinguished 
colleague the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BURKE] in recognition of 
the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
John Quincy Adams, a great servant of 
both my State and my Nation. 

I gladly pay tribute to an outstanding 
son of Massachusetts who served his 
State and his country with great dis- 
tinction over a long and illustrious pub- 
lic career. John Quincy Adams eagerly 
applied his abundant talents to a num- 
ber of elected positions. Our Nation is 
better for having had the benefit of his 
energy and his wisdom at a vital phase of 
its development. 

Many people remember John Quincy 
Adams principally for his term as the 
sixth President of our United States. He 
served that noble position ably. Those of 
us who serve in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, however, feel a special kin- 
ship with him because no one exempli- 
fied more the lofty position of the House 
of Representatives in our governmental 
structure than the man we honor today. 
By his action in serving in our distin- 
guished body, after his term as Presi- 
dent, John Quincy Adams demonstrated 
clearly his appreciation for the coequal 
standing of the independent branches of 
the Government. This principle of inde- 
pendence and equality of stature is one 
of the most valuable foundations of our 
Republic. 

Once again I thank the distinguished 
gentleman of the House of Representa- 
tives for permitting me, on this occasion, 
to offer this tribute to the memory of a 
distinguished American. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, on July 
11 we celebrate the 200th anniversary of 
a great American who served for almost 
17 years in the House. John Quincy 
Adams is known to most Americans as 
the sixth President of the United States. 
Few know that after his Presidential 
term he came to the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives where he served both his 
district and his country with all his great 
ability, all his vast energy, and all his 
broad experience of men and issues. 

He was born in 1767 in Braintree, 
Mass., where the revolutionary enthusi- 
asm that would lead eventually to the 
assertion of American independence from 
England was strong indeed. With his 
mother, Abigail Smith Adams, young 
John Quincy Adams even watched a bat- 
tle of the revolution being fought, the 
battle of Bunker Hill. He was a true son 
of the Revolution, just as he was a true 
son of that doughty patriot, John Adams. 
In all of our long history, John Quincy 
Adams was the only son of a President 
of the United States to himself become 
President . 

On February 13, 1778, as a boy of 10, 
John Quincy Adams boarded the frigate 
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Boston with his father who has been 
named one of three commissioners to 
negotiate a treaty with France. John and 
John Quincy Adams arrived in France 
when American prestige was almost en- 
tirely lacking. By the careers of both 
father and son that prestige became a 
force to be feared in the councils of the 
great powers of the world of their eras. 

John Quincy Adams was graduated 
from Harvard College in 1787 and then 
studied law for 3 years. He practiced his 
profession, wrote political articles for 
newspapers, and received an appoint- 
ment in 1794 as the American represent- 
ative to the court of the Netherlands. 
After serving as the American represent- 
ative in Berlin he returned to Boston to 
practice law. 

He was elected to the Massachusetts 
Senate in 1802. The following year he 
was elected by the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature to be a U.S. Senator, and served 
until 1808. Then came energetic service 
to his alma mater, Harvard, as a profes- 
sor of rhetoric and oratory. He left aca- 
demic life to serve his country once again 
when President Madison named him the 
American representative to the Russian 
Government. Adams served as a member 
of the group which negotiated a treaty 
with Britain ending the War of 1812 and 
as Ambassador to the Court of St. James. 

He became Secretary of State in the 
Monroe administration, directed the ne- 
gotiations by which Florida was ceded to 
the United States by Spain, and was re- 
sponsible in large measure for the prin- 
ciples embodied in the Monroe Doctrine. 

As President of the United States from 
1824 to 1828 he served his beloved coun- 
try with determination, skill, and fore- 
sight. Returning to his Massachusetts 
home after his Presidential term, he 
found that his services were again re- 
quired by his friends in the Plymouth 
Congressional District. To both his con- 
stituents and his country he rendered 
distinguished service for almost 17 years 
as the only former President of the 
United States to serve in this body. 

We salute his name and memory on 
this 200th anniversary of his birth. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I commend my able and warmly es- 
teemed colleague from Massachusetts 
LMr. BURKE] for his special order com- 
memorating the 200th birthday of the 
sixth President of the United States and 
a former Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, John Quincy Adams. 

My joy in participating in this occa- 
sion is a very personal one. Victoria 
Adams, a lineal descendant of John 
Quincy Adams, was a high school teacher 
in the city which is my home and which 
I love, Chicago. Victoria Adams taught 
American history at Calumet High 
School, in the district adjoining the 
second, which I have the honor to rep- 
resent. Moreover, Victoria Adams spent 
her last days in the Second District and 
she was well known at the University of 
Chicago. 

After her death, her will disclosed 
that Victoria Adams had willed her for- 
tune of $85,000 to the University of 
Chicago to establish scholarships in 
American history for the students of 
Calumet High School. 

John Quincy Adams was a great 
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American. He was Secretary of State in 
the Cabinet of President Monroe and 
gave dynamic force and drive to the 
Monroe Doctrine. He was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States by the House 
of Representatives, of which later he was 
a Member and in which he died in his 
8ist year. The couch upon which he died 
is now preserved in the office of the Clerk 
of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, the district in Massachu- 
setts served in this historic body for so 
many years by the great American whose 
memory we honor today is indeed sig- 
nally fortunate in the type of represen- 
tation it has enjoyed. I know of no one 
in this body in the 90th Congress who is 
held in higher esteem and affection than 
John Quincy Adams’ successor, the Hon- 
orable James A. BURKE. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, we pay 
tribute today on July 11 to the sixth 
President of the United States, John 
Quincy Adams, born 200 years ago in 
1767 during the crisis-filled period that 
preceded the Revolution. 

He served his country long, faithfully, 
and well. He accompanied his famous 
father, John Adams, to the treaty nego- 
tiations that brought the Revolution to 
its victorious end. He participated in the 
negotiations with Britain which ended 
the War of 1812. 

He served as one of his country’s best 
diplomats when he was America’s repre- 
sentative to the Netherlands and to Great 
Britain, and President Monroe’s Secre- 
tary of State. George Washington once 
said: 

John Quincy Adams is the most valuable 
character we have abroad and the ablest of 
all our diplomatic corps, 


When the Monroe Doctrine was enun- 
ciated in a Presidential message of 1823, 
the arduous work of Secretary of State 
Adams was responsible for many of its 
great principles. 

He was an able U.S. Senator from 
Massachusetts, dedicated President of 
the United States, and, for almost 17 
years until he died in 1846, an excep- 
tionally distinguished and conscientious 
Member of the House of Representatives. 

John Quincy Adams was one of the 
greatest Americans of all time. On the 
200th anniversary of his birth we salute 
his achievements; we pay homage to his 
record of public service; we honor his 
memory. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many brands of courage but few have 
been as commemorative as the courage 
that typified John Quincy Adams. This 
Massachusetts man’s fortitude was of 
such caliber that another inimitable man 
from Massachusetts, the late President 
John F. Kennedy, saw fit to feature the 
resolute deeds of John Quincy Adams in 
his Pulitzer Prize winning book, Pro- 
files in Courage.” 

Few men have exercised their capacity 
for vision to the extent that was true of 
John Quincy Adams. Devoted to the 
principles imbued in him by his parents, 
John and Abigail Adams, he did not sub- 
vert his concept of national responsibili- 
ty for the more immediate interests of 
his constituency. Risking his own 
popularity, he stood for the acquisition 
of western lands that were to add im- 
measurably to the vast richness of our 
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Nation. Though most of his constituents 
were merchants, he backed the Embargo 
Acts in an effort to strengthen first his 
country and, therefore, his own district. 

This strength did not waver, his 
course withstood the hurricanes of time 
and circumstance. His perception en- 
compassed not only his Nation but the 
globe. He envisioned a cohesive, autono- 
mous hemisphere and implemented the 
Monroe Doctrine to insure its reality. 
President Kennedy once said: 

This country cannot lie still in the harbors 
but must set sail. 


John Quincy Adams served with dis- 
tinction at that stormy helm. 

I join with my colleagues on this the 
200th anniversary of the birth of John 
Quincy Adams in giving this stalwart 
and noble statesman the tributes after 
his death that were due him in his life- 
time. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, today we commemorate the 
200th anniversary of the birth of John 
Quincy Adams. It is much less a celebra- 
tion of his birth, however, than it is a 
celebration of his accomplishments. The 
present shape of our Government and of 
our Nation were both influenced by his 
efforts. 

During his lifetime of public service, 
Mr. Adams held a variety of important 
positions. He served as Ambassador to 
Great Britain and as the American rep- 
resentative to the Netherlands. He was a 
member of the Massachusetts Senate, a 
U.S. Senator from Massachusetts, the 
Secretary of State under President Mon- 
roe, President of the United States, and 
served nearly 17 years in the House of 
Representatives. 

His accomplishments in these positions 
were equal to the importance implied by 
their titles. In foreign affairs he was a 
strong advocate of a firm foreign policy. 
He was one of the chief negotiators at 
the peace conference with England after 
the War of 1812. As Secretary of State 
he played a key role in the formulation 
of the Monroe Doctrine, a policy as im- 
portant today as it was in 1823. 

His domestic accomplishments were 
equally impressive. He successfully ad- 
vocated the purchase of Florida and 
defended the Louisiana Purchase. As 
President he proposed a broad plan of 
internal improvements and generally 
promoted the western expansion and in- 
creased industrialization throughout the 
Nation. 

He was one of the earliest and most 
vocal opponents of slavery, and once 
wrote that a life devoted to the problem 
of emancipation would be one “nobly 
spent or sacrificed.” He spoke out, virtu- 
ally alone, against the “gag rule,” which 
suppressed political activities of those 
who opposed slavery. 

Mr. Adams was the only ex-President 
ever to serve in the House of Representa- 
tives, and his 17 years in this body pro- 
duced some of his greatest accomplish- 
ments. His death, following a stroke on 
the floor of the House, was a dramatic 
climax to a distinguished career. The 
legacy he left for the generations which 
followed remains today as an example 
of the great accomplishments of a truly 
brilliant and dedicated public servant. 
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We who serve in the House today would 
do well to emulate his example. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in a country such as this where 
so much of what we now have we owe 
to the wisdom and courage of our fore- 
fathers, it is right to occasionally take 
time out to acknowledge their contribu- 
tion to America. John Quincy Adams 
was certainly one of those to whom we 
owe the most, and on the occasion of the 
200th anniversary of his birth, I wish to 
express my appreciation of his accom- 
plishments. 

Adams devoted the greater part of his 
life to public service both at home and 
abroad. In 1802, after serving for 7 years 
in Europe, he was elected to the Massa- 
chusetts State Senate, and 6 months 
later he was elected to the U.S. Senate. 
Adams went from here back into diplo- 
matic service and was largely respon- 
sible for the peace settlement following 
the War of 1812. As a diplomat, Adams 
was greatly responsible for the truth of 
his own description of U.S. foreign rela- 
tions: 

America, in the assembly of nations, since 
her admission among them, has invariably, 
though often fruitlessly, held forth to them 
the hand of honest friendship, of equal free- 
dom, of generous reciprocity. She has uni- 
formly spoken among them, though often to 
heedless and often to disdainful ears, the 
language of equal liberty, equal justice, equal 
rights. 


In 1817 President Monroe appointed 
Adams Secretary of State. In filling this 
position Adams drew on his vast wealth 
of political experience and as usual he 
served with tremendous vigor. A great 
deal of the credit for the Monroe Doc- 
trine belongs to him. 

Adams became President in 1824. Dur- 
ing his term in the White House he 
worked hard to bring about a large vari- 
ety of improvements, especially in the 
field of education. He pursued these 
goals incessantly and with a self- 
restraint which was true to his concept 
of the ideal government. 

In 1831 Adams began a period of serv- 
ice in Congress almost 17 years long 
which was probably the high point in his 
long public career. This made him the 
only ex-President ever to serve in the 
House. He was always knowledgeable and 
conscientious, and he served on many 
of the most important committees. 
Throughout, he brought all of his in- 
fluence and powers to bear in defending 
the rights of man. 

In February of 1848 he suffered a 
stroke from which he never recovered, 
just after responding to the call of his 
name in the House. Few have devoted 
themselves to the pursuit of their ideals 
with the persistence, honor, and courage 
of John Quincy Adams. 

Today we do well to follow Adams’ 
own advice which he quoted from a bar- 
barian chieftain who defended his 
country against the Roman invasion: 

Think of your forefathers and of your 
posterity. 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with our distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BURKE], in observing the 
200th anniversary of the birth of a great 
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American, John Quincy Adams. Ambas- 
sador, Congressman, Senator, Secretary 
of State, and President, Adams was a 
truly remarkable statesman and patriot. 

As just one example of President 
Adams’ noble legacy to our Nation’s his- 
tory, I would like to speak of one of his 
lesser known qualities—a brave and 
forthright respect and sympathy for the 
rights of minority groups. This charac- 
teristic of the gentlemen from Massa- 
chusetts is best illustrated by the 
Georgia-Indian controversy of the mid- 
1820's. 

Pressure from wealthy plantation 
owners in the South caused the Indian 
Office to proclaim the Treaty of Indian 
Springs between the United States and 
the Creek Indian Nation. Signed in 1825, 
before Adams took office, the treaty was 
approved by the Senate. But the Creeks 
repudiated it and charged fraud. When 
after investigation, Adams found the 
Indians correct—the treaty had been 
signed by a Creek with no authority to 
agree to such a pact—he denounced the 
agreement as void. 

Adams’ respect for the Indians’ rights 
was not widely shared and his action 
crippled him politically in the South and 
West. Historians, in fact, cite this inci- 
dent as a contributing factor in Presi- 
dent Adams’ reelection defeat of 1828. 
This generation of Americans would do 
well to emulate John Quincy Adams’ un- 
derstanding and courage. 

The residents of the 11th District of 
Massachusetts have reason for pride in 
the quality of their public servants as 
exemplified by John Quincy Adams and 
their present Representative, JAMES A. 
Bourke. As did his illustrious predecessor, 
Congressman Burke enjoys the respect 
and esteem of all his colleagues in the 
House of Representatives for his ability, 
integrity, and patriotism. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with my good friend and distin- 
guished colleague from Massachusetts 
(Mr. BURKE] in paying tribute to a great 
citizen. 

John Quincy Adams, the son of the 
second President of the United States 
and himself the sixth President of the 
Republic, was above all an American. He 
foresaw a Nation based upon liberty and 
freedom which would stretch from ocean 
to ocean. From this vision he never 
strayed. As a young Senator, his support 
of the Louisiana Purchase led to con- 
demnation by his Federalist colleagues 
from New England who had urged him 
to follow a sectional rather than national 
policy. His continued support for the 
territorial expansion of the new nation 
eventually alienated him from his former 
partners and led him into the party of 
the Jeffersonian Republicans. 

As a Republican Secretary of State, his 
advocacy of freedom was not limited to 
the United States, and he worked for 
recognition of the right of peoples every- 
where to throw off unrepresentative and 
tyrannical governments. Adams, one of 
the principal authors of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, rejoiced at the end of Spanish 
colonial rule in South America. 

A man of uncorruptible integrity, he 
steadfastly refused to become the parti- 
san of any political faction. His blunt- 
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ness made him somewhat unpopular 
among his colleagues, but he never com- 
promised when he felt the interests of 
the Nation were at stake. In all of the 
many positions in which he served his 
Nation and his God, he did what he be- 
lieved was right without regard to the 
political consequences. 

After his defeat for reelection to the 
Presidency in 1828, he planned to retire 
from public life; but in 1830, he accepted 
a nomination to the House of Represent- 
atives with the proviso that, if elected, 
he be allowed complete independence. 
Following his subsequent election to 
Congress, Adams embarked on what may 
have been the most monumental part of 
his career. The next 17 years were marked 
by a continuing fight against slavery and 
for the preservation of American liber- 

ties. A firm nationalist, Adams was an 
even more stanch believer in the prin- 
ciples for which the country stood. When 
the right of petition was circumscribed 
by the infamous “gag rule,“ Congress- 
man Adams used every resource at his 
disposal to eliminate this violation of the 
first amendment. It was to his credit that 
he helped forge the link between the 
issues of freedom of speech and slavery, 
a tactic which significantly aided the 
antislavery forces. Adams had always 
believed the Declaration of Independence 
to be as much a part of the law of the land 
as the Constitution and that slavery was 
therefore antithetical to the American 
idea of universal equality. His untimely 
death in 1848 temporarily left a void in 
the meager ranks of those fighting what 
he termed the southern slavocracy, but 
the yacuum was soon to be filled by 
Charles Sumner and other proteges of 
Adams. 

John Quincy Adams, Senator, Secre- 
tary of State, President, and Congress- 
man, led perhaps the fullest career of 
public service of any American, past or 
present. His greatest memorial has been 
the growth of the continental American 
Nation dedicated to freedom and prem- 
ised on the idea that all men are 
created equal. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
subject of this special order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


POSTAL RATES FOR NONPROFIT OR- 
GANIZATIONS—AS WE GO DEEPER 
INTO THE RED, THE POSTAL 
SERVICE GETS MORE NONPROFIT 
EVERY DAY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. HECHLER] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, sympathy for a worthy cause is 
a good old American trait, but it has 
gone hogwild in the setting of ridicu- 
lously low postal rates for churches, 
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charities, and other nonprofit organiza- 
tions, This is an area which Congress 
has long regarded as a “sacred cow.” in 
advocating a more rational approach to 
postal rates, I have been besieged with 
arguments like the following: 

“Would you penalize your poor country 
churches, struggling to mail out their 
weekly church bulletins? How can the 
Little Church in the Wildwood possibly 
survive if its fund drive is crippled by 
higher postal rates? Would you slap the 
crippled children in the face? Are you 
against the community chest? What 
about Father Flanagan’s Boys Town and 
the Christmas seals?” 

It is high time that Congress took a 
cold, hard look at the facts. Third-class 
mail was established as a special category 
in 1928—39 years ago. In the past 39 
years, the rate for bulk mailings of non- 
profit organizations have gone up exactly 
one-fourth cent, from 1 cent per piece to 
1% cents per piece. In sharp contrast, 
over the same 39-year period, first-class 
rates have shot up from 2 cents to 5 cents. 
First-class rates, in other words, have 
already increased 150 percent during a 
period when third-class nonprofit rates 
went up a meager 25 percent. And the 
administration bill proposes a further in- 
crease in first-class rates to 6 cents. 

When you consider that nonprofit 
third-class postal rates have gone up only 
one-fourth cent in the last 39 years, con- 
trast this with the price of other items. In 
1928, you could buy a pound loaf of bread 
for 9 cents; today, the cost is about 22 
cents, In 1928, you could have a quart of 
milk delivered to your home for 14 cents; 
today, the price is doubled to about 28 
cents. 


HUGE VOLUME INCREASE IN NONPROFIT MAIL 


As the postal rates for nonprofit or- 
ganizations remained extremely low, 
more and more nonprofit organizations 
began to take advantage of the situa- 
tion through larger mailings. These or- 
ganizations now account for 17 percent 
of all bulk-rate third-class mail, as com- 
pared with only 8 percent in 1952. In 
the same period, the volume of nonprofit 
third-class mail has shot up 250 per- 
cent—from slightly over 800 million 
pieces to nearly 2.9 billion pieces of bulk- 
rate nonprofit third-class mail. Now let 
us contrast that with other third-class 
mail. During the same period since 1952, 
commercial bulk-rate third-class mail 
increased 58 percent, while the total mail 
volume was going up 52 percent over the 
same period. 

In addition to the volume increase in 
third-class mail, many new organizations 
appear to be getting in under the non- 
profit umbrella. The law defines a “qual- 
ified nonprofit organization” as “reli- 
gious, educational, scientific, philan- 
thropic, agricultural, labor, veterans or 
fraternal organizations, or associations 
not organized for profit and none of the 
net income of which inures to the benefit 
of any private stockholder or individual.” 

Many nonprofit organizations are now 
mailing neckties, pins, souvenirs, and 
other items for which they are seeking 
monetary contributions. A number of 
these items are unsolicited. The increased 
volume of such unsolicited items slows 
the delivery of mail, and also competes 
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with private enterprise firms forced to 

pay higher postal rates. 

NONPROFIT RATES SHOULD BE 50 PERCENT OF 
COMMERCIAL RATES 


The Postal Policy Act of 1958, which 
is Public Law 85-426, states: 

Postal rates and fees shall be adjusted 
from time to time as may be required to 
produce the amount of revenue approxi- 
mately equal to the total cost of operating 
the postal establishment less the amount 
deemed to be attributable to the perform- 
ance of public services. 


Title II of the 1958 act also prescribed 
that the minimum charge per piece for 
third-class matter mailed in bulk by non- 
profit organizations should be 50 percent 
of the charge for commercial mailings. 
As a result, when the commercial third- 
class bulk rate was raised from 2 to 2%4 
cents on July 1, 1960, the rate for other 
nonprofit organizations went up from 1 
to 1% cents. 

But in 1962, when the rates for com- 
mercial mailings were raised in stages to 
their current bulk rate level of 2% cents, 
the bulk rates for third-class mailings 
remained frozen at 1% cents. In addi- 
tion, the 1962 legislation actually re- 
duced the nonprofit bulk pound rate 
by about 40 percent. This was ac- 
complished by reducing the pound rate 
on circulars mailed by nonprofit orga- 
nizations from 16 cents to 9 cents, and 
on nonprofit books and catalogs from 
10 cents a pound to 6 cents a pound. 

I feel strongly that we ought to re- 
turn to the policy established in the Pos- 
tal Policy Act of 1958—that rates for 
nonprofit organizations should be 50 per- 
cent of the rates for commercial mail- 
ings. That is why my bill, H.R. 99, pro- 
vides for a bulk rate of 2 ½ cents a piece 
for nonprofit organizations, and 4% 
cents a piece for commercial bulk mail- 
ings. 

Several critics have pointed out that 
percentagewise the rate increases for 
nonprofit organizations are steeper than 
for commercial organizations. But that 
is only because these rates are initially 
so low. As Postmaster General. O’Brien 
very fairly pointed out in his testimony 
on May 9 before the House Postal Rates 
Subcommittee: 

Even with the proposed increased such or- 
ganizations would still maintain large and 
valuable postal preferences, Currently, the 
public service cost of handling nonprofit mail 
exceeds $200 million yearly, nearly 40 per- 
cent of all public service costs. 

ADVISORY PANEL ON POSTAL RATES 


In 1965, the Advisory Panel on Postal 
Rates, headed by former Representative 
Robert Ramspeck of Georgia, made some 
very pertinent observations on postal 
rates for nonprofit organizations: 


We question whether these subsidies 
should be intermingled with postal rates. 
If there is merit in these subsidies, they 
should be identified and included as direct 
payments from the budgets on the Federal 
agencies charged with overseeing public 
welfare activities. Since rate policy and sub- 
sidies are now commingled, the Postmaster 
General is in a position that compels him 
to propose rates based on extraordinary wel- 
fare considerations as well as on conven- 
tional value-of-service and cost criteria 
Funds for subsidies should be provided by 
direct appropriations, to the agency over- 
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seeing the welfare activity, rather than as a 
hidden cost in the postal budget. 


Philosophically, the increasing sub- 
sidy to the nonprofit organizations has 
disturbed thoughtful students. What it 
means is that the general taxpayer is 
forced to pay to make up the postal def- 
icit caused by causes in which he may 
not believe. Why should I be taxed to 
subsidize someone else’s religion?” perti- 
nently asked a writer from Pittsburgh. 
The question well might be raised also 
whether the Post Office Department, 
with the prime responsibility of deliver- 
ing the mail on time—which it increas- 
ingly finds difficult to accomplish effi- 
ciently and speedily—should also be bur- 
dened with extending assistance to all 
sorts of causes. 

Our colleague, the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SNYDER], a few months 
ago gave me a packet of junk mail he 
had received from one of his constit- 
uents, T. A. Hamilton, of 3709 Hillsboro 
Road, Louisville, Ky. Over a period of 
several weeks, Mr. Hamilton accumu- 
lated packages including three neckties, 
two throat lozenges, a plastic thermom- 
eter, a package of Christmas cards, two 
packets of name and address labels, a 
recipe book, a gasoline credit card, 
numerous catalogs and coupons, and a 
set of gummed stickers with prayers 
printed on them. 

CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS SHOULD BE FROM 
THE HEART 

All of this material came to Mr. Ham- 
ilton unsolicited, and most of it came 
from nonprofit organizations at the low 
nonprofit, third-class postal rates. Many 
sent articles of merchandise and asked 
for a contribution. Mr. Hamilton prob- 
ably spoke for a great many people when 
he said: 

I have nothing against charitable orga- 
nizations. However, I believe that our giving 
to such organizations should come from the 
heart, and should not be placed under the 
pressure of modern-day merchandising. 


Under the current rates, it is really 
fantastic what and how much a non- 
profit organization can mail. Up to eight 
publications can be mailed by these 
organizations under the nonprofit sec- 
ond-class rates for as little as 1 penny. 
Furthermore, there is no extra charge 
for long hauls. For 1 penny, the post 
office will take these eight publications 
mailed in New York and deliver them in 
Hawaii. 

If a nonprofit organization wishes to 
make a fund solicitation through third- 
class mail, the post office will deliver 
four fund solicitation letters for only a 
nickel. These rates have been the same 
since 1962, although other postal rates 
were raised in that year. 

NEW RATES ON NONPROFIT ADVERTISING 


I am pleased to note that the admin- 
istration bill contains new language to 
cover nonprofit publications that carry 
more than 10 percent advertising. There 
will be a moderately higher rate scaled 
upward in proportion to the volume of 
advertising carried by these publications. 
This is essentially the same postage prin- 
ciple which has long been applied by 
Congress for commercial publications. 
Yet under the new proposal, nonprofit 
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organizations would continue to receive 
huge postage concessions. 

As my colleagues are aware, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service is looking into 
the problem of tax exemptions and ad- 
vertising in nonprofit publications. It 
is my understanding that Congress will 
be asked to curb the tax exemptions that 
permit churches and other charitable 
organizations to buy up firms which then 
operate in competition with taxpaying 
businesses. I believe this is a healthy de- 
velopment, and many prominent church 
officials have endorsed these moves. 

The postal deficit which is caused by 
third-class mail sent by nonprofit orga- 
nizations has been rising. The difference 
between fully allocated costs and the 
revenues received from nonprofit third- 
class mailings was $58 million in fiscal 
year 1963. These costs rose almost 62 
percent in 3 years for a total of $94 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1966, and are now estimated 
to be running at a rate of about $100 
million a year. The deficit caused by 
second-class nonprofit mailings has risen 
to about $110 million per year. This 
means that the annual deficit of second- 
and third-class nonprofit mailings runs 
over $200 million annually. Perhaps this 
could be labeled “How To Fail in Business 
While Really Trying.” 

In conclusion, I trust that the Congress 
will face up to this problem directly and 
raise the rates on both commercial and 
nonprofit mailings when the postal rate 
bill is considered. 


INVESTMENT IN FUTURE 
EDUCATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. HALPERN] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, in this 
technological age, our stockpile of highly 
skilled manpower is as important to the 
economic welfare and military defense 
of our Nation as our stockpile of indus- 
trial raw materials and nuclear weap- 
ons. 

We must depend upon our colleges and 
technical schools to train these leaders 
of the future, and we must take steps 
now to be certain that our colleges will 
be able to do the job properly. 

The problem goes far beyond the ques- 
tion of providing trained technological 
manpower. Virtually all Government 
agencies—at all levels of government— 
depend upon colleges for vital research 
into such fields as medicine, public 
health, defense, agriculture, space tech- 
nology, air and water pollution, sociology 
and many others. 

Our colleges must meet the demands 
of today, and the demands of the fu- 
ture. And as for the future, all of our 
institutions of higher education face an 
increasing problem during the next 
decade. 

It has been estimated that 10 years 
from now, 12 million young men and 
women will be seeking entrance to insti- 
tutions of higher learning in the United 
States. 

Our college plants will have to double 
their present capacity to handle that 
wave of applicants. Faculties will have 
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to be greatly expanded, and that means 
we must start now to train the scholars 
who will become part of those faculties. 

Our problem will go far beyond that 
of capital improvements to the college 
plant, and manpower expansion in the 
faculty. Many young men and women 
from families in the lower income 
brackets will strive for the opportunity 
to enter colleges, posing these questions: 

How can we make it possible for the 
brainpower of these young people to be 
utilized for the Nation’s good? How can 
we make it possible for colleges, junior 
colleges, and technical schools of our 
country to expand and serve all of the 
scholars who are knocking at their doors? 

It has become more and more the 
custom, in the past few years, to look to 
the Federal Government to solve such 
problems. Federal grants have become 
the panacea for all our ills. 

But together with such Federal pater- 
nalism must go Federal control. Higher 
education must yield some part of its 
autonomy when it depends upon Federal 
handouts. 

Localities must give up their home rule 
prerogatives. 

How much better it would be, how much 
more in keeping with the principles of 
American free enterprise, to devise a way 
in which the private sector of the 
economy could provide the funds to make 
it possible for our colleges and universi- 
ties to expand and serve the growing de- 
mand from the youth of America. 

How much better it would be if every 
child in America could look forward to at 
least a basic nest egg on which he can 
focus his hopes for future higher educa- 
tion. 

A plan which can accomplish just that 
was outlined in this House not long ago 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL]. He called it the 
Iowa plan, in deference to its State of 
origin. 

It is a great plan—so great, that it 
could very well be called the American 
plan. Today, I have introduced a bill to 
put a large part of that plan into oper- 
ation. Later, I know, Mr. ScHWENGEL will 
introduce additional legislation to clarify 
some aspects of the plan, and to add to it. 

Briefly, the plan involves a program 
under which parents would purchase 
educational investment certificates to 
provide at least part of the funds to make 
it possible for their children to attend 
institutions of higher learning. 

A parent could purchase one $50 edu- 
cational certificate each year of a child's 
life, until the child reaches the age of 
18—the usual age for college entrance. 

For each $50 certificate purchased in 
this way, the parent would be entitled to 
a $50 deduction from his annual income 
tax. For example, a parent buying three 
$50 bonds for three children, might have 
a total income tax liability of $600 in 
that year, but he would have to pay only 
$450. 

In cases of lower income families, some 
parents may not have enough tax liabil- 
ity at the end of a year to make it pos- 
sible to take advantage of a full $50 
credit for each child. In that case, a 
grandparent, an uncle, or another rela- 
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tive could buy a certificate, and he, too, 
would be entitled to a $50 deduction. 

If no relative can buy certificates, a 
friend designated by the parents can 
assume the responsibility. It would be 
no burden at all, because each $50 cer- 
tificate would entitle the purchaser to a 
$50 tax rebate. 

If a certificate is purchased each year 
of a child’s life until he is 18, the ac- 
cumulated funds, with interest added, 
would amount to about $1,400 at college 
entrance age. 

After the young student has entered 
college, his parent would be entitled to 
an additional tax deduction of $100 a 
year during the 4 college years, pro- 
viding $400 more—or $1,800 in all—to 
help pay the costs of tuition, books, fees, 
and educational material. 

Educational investment certificates 
vould be sold by banks, savings and loan 
institutions and insurance companies ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, or his designated 
representative. 

The educational investment certificate 
program would accumulate $25 billion 
in the private sector of the economy to 
help expand higher education facilities. 
That would be money distributed and 
used without Federal controls. It would 
be money put to the best use by those 
who know best how to do the job—the 
educators themselves. 

At the same time, such a program 
would give many Americans an oppor- 
tunity to become shareholders in the Na- 
tion’s future, and would offer opportuni- 
ties to many deserving young men and 
women who might not otherwise man- 
age to get to college. 

Under this plan, there should be no 
reason why each young man and young 
woman capable of college study should 
not find a nest egg waiting to help him 
toward higher education when the time 
comes. 

Estimates place the annual cost of tax 
credits under this program at approxi- 
mately $2.6 billion, but that would not 
be the net cost. Many present Federal- 
aid programs would no longer be neces- 
sary, and that would reduce the cost. 

Let us not forget that we grant invest- 
ment tax credits as a spur to the econ- 
omy, and the cost to the Government in 
1967 is estimated at about $2.6 billion. 
Certainly, we can afford an equal amount 
for stimulation investment in our future 
scientists, mathematicians and teachers. 


L. B. J. S ORDER FREED LORAIN 
DOPE BOSS: JUDGE OBJECTED 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. ASHBROOK] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, this 
heading appeared in the Cleveland, Ohio, 
Plain Dealer on Tuesday, July 4, 1967, 
L. B. J.’s Order Freed Lorain Dope Boss: 
Judge Objected.” 

Today, I have called upon the Justice 
Department to release information re- 
garding the questionable circumstances 
surrounding the surprising and unwar- 
ranted release of an Ohio hoodlum, 
Johnny Gay, who got out of custody by 
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order of the President of the United 
States. 

As the article in the Cleveland paper 
stated: 

Nearly everyone in Northern Ohio knows 
him (Johnny Gay) from the cops to the 
Costa Nostra. 


Gay was a big narcotics pusher. In 
1962, Federal agents described him as 
the “largest source of heroin in the State 
of Ohio.” They said he was in the nar- 
cotic business as a wholesaler. 

US. District Judge James C. Connell, 
an eminent jurist, the sentencing judge, 
said: 

Gay for reasons of his own chose to live 
a life spiced up with crime, narcotics, pros- 
titution, bigamy and whatever degrading 
thrills he was susceptible of absorbing, over 
a long period of time, and with malice 
aforethought every day involved. 


Judge Connell ordered Gay imprisoned 
until 1972 but today this hoodlum is free. 
It cannot be doubted that someone up 
there—Washington—likes him.” The 
President has the obligation, I believe, to 
tell us what considerations prompted 
Gay’s early release despite the objection 
of the U.S. judge who best knew the 
facts of the case. 

The commutation was granted over 
the objection of Judge Connell and the 
U.S. attorney’s office in Cleveland, Ohio. 
What particular political pressure was 
Gay able to bring to bear? What well- 
placed attorneys were able to wrought 
this miracle—or should it be called a 
travesty of justice? The eyes of the Na- 
tion have been on the Congress and the 
alleged wrongdoing of Members of the 
House and Senate. Would this case stand 
the same light of day as was shone on 
Senator Dopp? 

The people, yes, and we in the U.S. 
Congress, have a right to know what 
magic Gay seemed to have. He did not 
even qualify for the usual requirements 
for release—namely, a job. He has been 
unemployed 4 of the approximately 6 
months he has been out of Federal 
custody. 

Something smells very bad. Johnny 
Gay has in his possession a document 
bearing Lyndon B. Johnson’s name. A 
U.S. judge, those charged with the ad- 
ministration of justice, Congressmen, 
and the public have a right to know just 
how it got there. Will you tell us, Mr. 
President? 

The articles from the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer are most illuminating on this 
subject. I include them at this point: 
[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, July 4, 

1967] 
L. B. Js ORDER Freep LORAIN Dope Boss: 
JUDGE OBJECTED 

(By Doris O'Donnell and Harry Stainer) 

Lorain,—Johnny Gay is back in town. 

Nearly everyone in Northern Ohio knows 
him—from the cops to the Cosa Nostra. 

Before he was sent to prison, he was a 
big narcotics pusher. In 1962, federal nar- 
cotics agents described him as “the largest 
source of heroin in the State of Ohio.” They 
said he was “in the narcotic business as a 
wholesaler.” 

U.S. District Judge James C. Connell, the 
sentencing judge, said in 1962: “... Gay 
for reasons of his own chose to live a life 
spiced up with crime, narcotics, prostitu- 
tion, bigamy, and whatever degrading thrills 
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he was susceptible of absorbing, over a long 
period of time, and with malice aforethought 
every day involved.” 

He ordered Gay imprisoned until 1972. 

Today Gay is free. 

Today Gay is a big man with a presidential 
commutation that helped cut his prison 
term in half. 

The commutation was granted over the ob- 
jection of Judge Connell and the U.S. attor- 
ney’s office here. 

What magic got him out while others re- 
main in prison without friends, without in- 
fluence? Why and how did people prominent 
in social, civic and police circles in Lorain 
back his release in writing? 

To find out The Plain Dealer assigned 
two reporters to crash through the curtain of 
bureaucracy, to talk with people on Broad- 
way, Vine Street, Dallas Avenue and in the 
“campito,” a mixed Negro-white-Puerto 
Rican community in Sheffield Township. 

They came up with a story bigger than 
Johnny Gay. 

It is the story of a city. 

The Johnny Gay who bolted to freedom 
more than five months ago by executive clem- 
ency of the president of the United States 
once owned a bar in downtown Lorain, called 
Johnny's Bar. It was a black and tan honky- 
tonk hangout for action and action people— 
booze, girls, numbers, narcotics, 

Until forces of Cleveland and Detroit po- 
lice, federal narcotic agents and Coast Guard 
intelligence men moved in on Gay in 1962, 
Gay operated high, wide and handsome. Lo- 
rain law enforcement people were conspicu- 
ously absent in the raid that bagged Gay as a 
narcotic pusher, 

In 1956 Gay beat a marijuana charge. But 
a Negro bootlegger and friend of Gay’s, Mrs. 
Zetta Brown, caught in the same illegal 
marijuana trap, served 10 years in a state 
prison. She was paroled a few days ago from 
Marysville, O., Reformatory for Women. 

In 1962, Gay's luck was bad. 

Doors of the federal hospital-prison for 
narcotic addicts at Lexington, Ky., closed on 
him July 11, 1962. 

Only days before, Judge Connell doled out 
two five-year sentences to run consecutively. 

No parole was to cut the sentence, Judge 
Connell said. When he went to Lexington, 
Gay was 45, fat and paunchy. About 215 
pounds, Balding. 

At age 49, he had served four years, six 
months, two weeks of his prison term. 

Doors flew open for him Jan. 20. Out strode 
Johnny Gay, trimmer and thinner, with a 
plece of paper signed by Nicholas D. Katzen- 
bach, former U.S. attorney general and now 
a U.S. undersecretary of state. 

Lyndon B. Johnson's name appears twice 
in bold, black, block letters. The paper shows 
that executive clemency was granted June 9, 
1966. Probation will be up Jan. 1, 1969. 

The Department of Justice has rules gov- 
erning applications from any federal prisoner 
for executive clemency. One covers pardons. 
One covers commutations or reduction of 
prison terms. 

The eligibility rule for a commutation is: 

“A petition for commutation of sentence, 
including remission of fine, should be filed 
only if no other form of relief is available, 
such as from the court or the United States 
Board of Parole, or if unusual circumstances 
exist, such as critical illness, severity of sen- 
tence, ineligibility for parole, or meritorious 
service rendered by the petitioner.” 

The attorney general’s office reviews all 
such petitions, and then the attorney gen- 
eral advises the president whether the request 
is warranted. 

“Whenever a President notifies the attorney 
general that he is denying a request for 
clemency,” the rules state, “the attorney gen- 
eral or the pardon attorney, shall so advise 
the petitioner and close the case.” 

Gay said in his petition that his father, a 
stroke victim, was dying, that his 10-year 
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sentence was unfair and that his record at 
Lexington had won the praise of the staff. 
He said appeals to the district court had 
failed, 

Gay's presidential commutation, accord- 
ing to Reed Cozart, U.S. pardon attorney, 
was based on an evaluation that Gay's sen- 
tence was “disparate.” His two five-year 
terms, or 10 consecutive years, were, Cozart 
said, “disparate” in the national picture for 
first offenders. Most narcotic violators serve 
the maximum of five years. 

Gay's 10-year term was knocked down to 
seven years. 

His term was further reduced to four 
years, six months and 20 days by virtue of 
“good time” earned at Lexington. 

Statutory and meritorious good time 
earned by Gay at the prison-hospital 
amounted to 1,328 days. 

A statutory credit is “good time” earned 
by prisoners who work in production or in- 
dustrial programs. 

Gay was not engaged in these areas but 
still received staff review board credits for 
work he actually did. 

Meritorious credit is for “acts of heroism” 
or comparable endeavors. Gay earned his for 
“extraordinary” performances at Lexington, 
based on opinions of staff doctors who either 
worked with him or observed his conduct 
and actions. 

Presidential commutations are a rarity in 
the Cleveland area. Few law enforcement 
agents can recall another like the Gay case. 

Even Cozart could not name another 
Ohioan who had received executive clemency 
in recent years. 

During the Eisenhower administration, .a 
Justice Department spokesman said, there 
were 1,157 presidential pardons and com- 
mutations. Under the late President Ken- 
nedy, there were 575 in a three-year period. 
But in 12 months, President Johnson has 
approved 586, nearly as many as Kennedy 
did in three years. President Johnson has 
granted 420 pardons, and 146 commutations, 
such as Gay’s. 

One highly placed federal official said: 
“There are more of them all the time. They 
always go to the worst ones. The criminal 
element gets to the politician.” 

But Cozart denies that any kind of polit- 
ical or other influence figured in Gay’s re- 
lease or any other. He cited the case of Jake 
(The Barber) Factor, a West Coast figure 
who reportedly contributed to President 
Johnson’s campaign fund from behind bars. 
This delayed clemency. When freed, Factor 
told newsmen he gave an identical sum to 
U.S. Sen. Barry Goldwater, at the time a 
presidential candidate. 

It is not impossible to tell the story of Gay’s 
commutation without looking back into 
Gay’s career. 

It is like dropping a rock in a pond. Rip- 
ples widen and widen. 

Ripples spread from Gay into the city, to 
persons in all walks of life. Many lives have 
intertwined with Gay’s. 

Gay was arrested April 30, 1962, after an 
exhaustive investigation lasting more than 
six months. 

Since 1960, tipsters had been telling police 
and federal agents of weekly purchases of 
narcotics at Gay’s place of business. 

Arrested with Gay were Curtis Orr, then 
33, and his sister, Virginia Orr, then 25, Miss 
Orr was Gay’s barmaid. 

From March 1, 1962, until the arrests, fed- 
eral agents contended, Gay and the Orrs il- 
legally bought, sold and transported heroin. 
The trio, singly or in pairs, made flying trips 
to Chicago and New York. The three were 
charged with a total of 21 counts, or sepa- 
rate offenses. Gay alone had 18 counts. 

The charges in Gay’s indictment state he 
bought, sold and transported 10.06 grams of 
heroin. He sold 10.02 grams to a narcotics 
agent on March 11, 1962, and 0.04 grams on 
April 30. 
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With Orr, Gay bought and sold 28.54 grams 
to federal agents, and Gay and Miss Orr il- 
legally sold 9.88 grams of heroin to agents. 
For all purchases, two agents paid $1,375. 

Gay pleaded innocent to 18 counts. Faced 
with a possible prison term of 90 years, he 
changed to a guilty plea on six counts. The 
other 12 were dropped. 

Gay pleaded guilty—along with Curtis 
Orr—to selling 9.88 grams—about one-third 
ounce—of heroin to federal narcotic agent 
Arthur Lewis and another special government 
agent March 17, 1962. He also pleaded guilty 
to selling, again with Orr, 14.62 grams to 
Lewis and another agent March 27, 1962. 

Later, in motions to reopen his case, Gay 
claimed he did not understand how he was 
pleading because he was incompetent due to 
the use of drugs. 

At Gay’s trial, his attorney, John P. Butler, 
Cleveland criminal lawyer, told the court: 
„ . . I realize that the charge is very serious. 
Nothing could make me more conscious of 
that fact. I do not mitigate the seriousness 
of the charge. 

“He had a distinguished record of service 
to the government and while in service in the 
Merchant Marine, on one occasion, he was 
torpedoed. He suffered from shock ...I 
realize that serving the government under 
elements of peril may not justify the use of 
narcotics but this is his explanation for his 
original involvement.” 

The judge was not deterred. Three sen- 
tences, each of five years, he held should run 
concurrently, On three other five year terms, 
he again ruled a concurrent course. But the 
two sets were to be consecutive. 

“So it will be 10 years in the custody of 
the attorney general,” Judge Connell said. 

(Heroin is a drug made from morphine. 
Morphine, in turn, is a drug made from 
opium. Both are addictive drugs. Gay re- 
portedly was selling “cut” heroin as opposed 
to “pure” heroin.) 

(Records show that at the time of Gay's 
arrest federal narcotics agents found Beta 
Lactose milk sugar, which is used to “cut” 
or dilute heroin for resale. They confiscated, 
too, a wire screen strainer used to sift heroin 
in the cutting process for resale.) 

Curtis Orr received a total of six years on 
three counts. Miss Orr received two years, 
or two two-year terms, running concurrently. 
She served her term at Lexington too, Pa- 
roled in 1963, she returned there voluntarily 
for treatment on a voluntary basis for five 
months. Gay bigamously married Miss Orr 
in Chicago on August 23, 1960. 

In a written document later denying Gay’s 
plea that he was a pauper and wanted a new 
trial without counsel, Judge Connell wrote: 

“Gay made a drug addict out of this young 
colored girl (Miss Orr) when he made her 
his agent for buying and selling drugs, and 
then married her in Chicago, and lived with 
her in rooms above his dope den. He fooled 
her into believing he was divorced.” 

Miss Orr, now off parole, lives in down- 
town Lorain and it is an open secret, say Miss 
Orr's friends, that she and Johnny Gay have 
broken up. But they still communicate with 
each other, and neighbors of Miss Orr’s have 
frequently seen Gay’s car parked in front of 
her Broadway apartment. 

Relatives of Miss Orr told reporters that 
when she returned to Lexington for treat- 
ment she gave her marriage certificate to 
Gay, who has never returned it. 

Mention of Johnny Gay in Lorain always 
raises the question of whether he was an 
addict. 

And why he served all of his term at Lex- 
ington instead of a federal maximum secu- 
rity prison. (One advantage of a regular 
prison is that prisoners earn money for work- 
ing. At Lexington, Gay did not earn any 
money.) 

And how he happened to get the presi- 
dential mandatory release. 
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Some people stare in disbelief when it is 
mentioned. 

Lorain Mayor Woodrow Mathna said: “That 
takes a lot of pull, a lot of influence. I have 
an idea who got it for him.” 

Lon. B. Adams, a Lorain lawyer, was Gay's 
first lawyer of record following his 1962 
arrest. He recalled that Gay was held briefly 
in Cuyahoga County Jail. He was released on 
$25,000 surety bond, for which Gay's wife 
pledged their home, valued at $35,000 with 
$15,000 mortgage, and the bar property, 
valued at $55,000 with a $20,000 mortgage. 
The Orrs could not make bail and were held 
in jail. 

On May 4, four days after his arrest, Gay 
was admitted voluntarily to Hanna Pavilion 
of University Hospital, Adams said, for 
“psychiatric treatment.” Gay remained until 
May 19. The diagnosis of his condition was 
“suspected narcotic addict.” 

The court record quotes from a federal 
probation department report on Gay's con- 
dition requested by the probation officer from 
Dr. James W. Jolliff, psychiatric resident at 
Hanna Pavilion: 

Dr. Jolliff stated that the defendant did 
not experience any withdrawal symptoms and 
that the diagnosis would therefore have to 
continue the term ‘suspected’ since it was 
based entirely on the defendant's statement 
of a history of drug addiction. 

“Dr. Jolliff stated that the defendant gave 
no evidence of psychosis or any major mental 
disorder and appeared to be experiencing a 
personality disorder that was not uncommon 
in the case of individuals who had just been 
arrested for a major law violation.” 

The doctor said Gay remained longer than 
necessary because Gay “stated that he was 
experiencing suicidal tendencies...” 

Judge Connell ordered Gay to Lexington 
for treatment as an addict and then to be 
transferred to a prison. 

Lexington, begun back in the mid-1930s, 
was known as Lexington Farm for Narcotic 
Addicts. Many famous stage, movie and 
athletic stars have been voluntary patients 
there. It later became the U.S. Public Health 
Service Hospital. Today it is the National 
Mental Health Institute Research Center. 
Even those affiliated with the hospital admit 
more failures than successes among patients. 

A pre-sentence report, detailing Gay's 
background, was available to Judge Connell, 
and also to Washington officials who handled 
his commutation request. 

In this, Gay admitted using morphine off 
and on from 1943 to 1958. After 1958, Gay 
said he used it more frequently. He said he 
was worried over his investment in a low- 
income housing development in East Lorain. 

Dr. Jimmie D. Hawthorne, a U.S. Public 
Health Service officer at Lexington, where he 
is second in command, said whether Gay was 
a heroin user was dependent entirely on 
“Gay’s story.” 

He said Form N-62 was submitted with 
Gay's pre-sentence report from Cleveland. No 
medical examination records were attached. 

The form read: “I, Gerald Celebrezze (then 
an assistant US. attorney) hereby certify 
that it is my belief that such a convicted 
person is an addict within the meaning of the 
law and authority that established the U.S. 
Narcotics Farm.” 


Gar TRED HAND AS LAWYER, BUT JUDGE KO'D 
His APPEAL 


A year after Johnny Gay was sentenced to 
a 10-year sentence for illegal sale, possession 
and concealment of narcotics, he tried unsuc- 
cessfully to appeal. 

From the federal hospital for narcotics 
addicts at Lexington, Ky., he sent self-au- 
thored legal pleas to U.S. District Judge 
James C. Connell in July, 1963. He was broke, 
he wrote. Hs asked the court to hear his 
petition without counsel. 

The judge viewed Gay's request and com- 
mented: 
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“Since his requests are ambiguous, this 
court will consider this filing as in the na- 
ture of a motion to vacate sentence, on the 
ground that he claims he was not mentally 
competent on his plea. 

“We will consider it as in the nature of 
the suggestion that Gay says he did not know 
what he was doing when he pleaded guilty 
to the various charges against him at the 
time and consider this as a motion that his 
plea of guilty be vacated.” 

The judge questioned Gay's claim that a 
psychiatric hospital “saw fit” to hold him for 
three weeks. A doctor’s report, the judge 
noted, said Gay remained voluntarily be- 
cause he had suicidal tendencies. 

The judge observed: “So, immediately 
after Gay was arrested for his busy life of 
crime, he voluntarily tried a hospital escape 
and it did not succeed. 

“And from the above report, it was very 
proper that it failed,” the judge added. “And 
the foregoing amply demonstrates that Gay's 
first claim that he was so influenced by 
drugs during his crimes that he did not un- 
derstand what was going on, and that he 
was too unable to comprehend his own plea 
of guilty, is another untenable fabrication.” 

Connell included major portions of the 
probation officer's report in his order deny- 
ing Gay a new trial on a pauper’s plea in 
July, 1963. 

The probation report stated: 

“The defendant has an extremely unsavory 
personal reputation in the city of Lorain. 
This reputation is derived from the manner 
in which he has operated his nightclub since 
he purchased it in 1956. 

“There is a feeling in the community that 
the defendant has operated a ring of pros- 
titutes at his club, The county welfare de- 
partment director advised the probation of- 
ficers that in the past several years girls have 
come to his department for assistance stating 
that they had been prostitutes and that 
when they became pregnant, they were put 
out on the street. 

“According to the welfare director, these 
girls identified themselves as ‘Johnny Gay's 

Is.“ 

. police authorities in Lorain ad- 
vised the probation officer that they never 
nad reason to believe that this defendant 
Was personally involved in any prostitution 


“They were of the opinion that he per- 
mitted prostitutes. to solicit openly at his 
club and for years the club has had the repu- 
tation of being the place to go to get a 
woman. 

“The defendant, when questioned by the 
probation officer regarding prostitution oc- 
curing at the club, denied any personal in- 
volvement with prostitution. However, he 
admitted that prostitutes did solicit at his 
club and that he permitted this activiy be- 
cause to stop it would ‘ruin his business.’ 

“The defendant was apparently more con- 
cerned with making money than he was with 
his personal reputation or the reputation of 
his place of business.” 

Connell then drew a conclusion: 

“This Court considers that his claim of not 
having conscious control of himself during 
his ‘crimes,’ of not understanding his law- 
yer, of not being fairly treated and of being 
irresponsible for his actions, is a most frivo- 
lous and malicious fabrication. The motion in 
forma pauperis is dismissed as frivolous and 
malicious.” 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, July 6, 
1967] 
Jounny Gay Woos Starr: Term Cur BY 
1,328 Days 
(By Doris O’Donnell and Harry Stainer) 
At Lexington, Ky., where the National 
Mental Health Institute Research Center now 


operates facilities for drug addicts, Gay be- 
came No. 66862. 
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The tattooed ex-Marine and bar owner be- 
came something else, too, a veritable wonder 
to the hospital staff. 

He was there to serve 10 years for numerous 
violations of federal narcotic laws. 

But he could not envision himself stuck 
in prison for that long. He was 45. He wanted 
out. 

Many prisoners become jailhouse lawyers. 
Gay went this route, too, using the hospital 
library for legal research. 

He bombarded U.S. District Judge James 
C. Connell, who had sentenced him in 1962, 
with legal requests to appeal the conviction 
and sentence. He had only 10 cents to his 
name, he said, and wanted the court to hear 
his petition without counsel. 

Gay charged a miscarriage of justice. He 
charged he was incompetent at the time he 
pleaded guilty to 18 narcotics charges. He 
charged his lawyer “took advantage of his 
incompetence” and promised he would get 
a five-year sentence and parole. Judge Con- 
nel! here denied each motion. 

Judge Connell used remarkable language 
in denying Gay’s appeal. The judge wrote: 

“One can learn something of the mental 
capacity of a defendant by the way he goes 
about the business of committing an offense, 
Of what did Gay’s crimes consist? He was 
in the criminal business which requires more 
cunning and ingenuity than most others, 
and he brought to it more cunning than 
others, 

“He was in the business of successfully 
buying narcotics; finding the sellers; using 
dupes to make the purchases; then finding 
the buyers; transmitting to buyers on a 
successful financial basis and scale; success- 
fully selling only to those he can trust; 
successfully selling only to known addicts; 
successfully avoiding sales to government 
agents. 

“No one could possibly have worked up 
the lucrative business he enjoyed, and at 
the same time have been so mentally in- 
competent that he didn’t know what was 
going on around him, or what he said to 
others, or what they said to him.” 

He added: “The agents had no easy time 
with Gay, for Gay brought unusual intel- 
ligence, daring, perception and generalship 
to his nefarious business.” 

But Gay was not easily deterred. 

Gay wrote probation officials. He appealed 
to the Legal Aid Society in Lexington. He 
was shooting unerringly at a target—free- 
dom. 

Printed application forms for executive 
clemency are available to all federal prison- 
ers, At Lexington few inmates—only six to 
eight of about 700—might take advantage of 
them. 

Gay not only took advantage of them, he 
directed his father, John Gay, a retired 
steelworker, to get signatures of friends and 
relatives. Gay wrote a long autobiography, 
not sparing intimate details of his life, to 
support his application. 

Reed Cozart, U.S. pardon attorney, evalu- 
ated the Gay written document, with 14 
signatures of friends from Lorain, Cleveland 
and Lexington as particularly candid. Gay 
discussed his interracial and bigamous mar- 
riage to a former barmaid, Virginia Orr. Co- 
zart was convinced Gay wasn't trying to hide 
anything. 

The Plain Dealer learned who signed the 
petitions. Names of letter writers were not 
made available by federal officials. 

While the commutation machinery was 
grinding slowly through the U.S. Justice De- 
partment, Gay did not sit around and hope or 
pray. He had another angle or two. It was to 
earn time off his sentence by his behaviour at 
the Lexington hospital. 

Dr. Jimmie D. Hawthorne, M.D. assistant to 
Dr. Robert Rasor, director of the Lexington 
hospital recalled Gay came to Lexington’s 
Cobb Hall in 1962 in a state of “depression.” 

Once improved, he was given a clerical job 
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with the staff that handled psychological 
testing of inmates. Dr. Hawthorne stressed 
that Gay did not administer tests. He gath- 
ered the papers, prepared them for evaluation. 
Paper shuffling, really. 

“He also oiled the machinery on the call 
system,” Dr. Hawthorne said. 

The call system involves getting patients 
safely from security quarters to interview 
offices for appointments with staff, clergy or 
visitors. 

“Our biggest problem has been separating 
men from women, preventing them from 
stopping off en route to appointments or 
turning up missing at some point along the 
way,” the doctor said, 

Before Gay, there were problems of this 
kind with inmates. 

After Gay, none, Dr. Hawthorne said. 

A greenhouse had been abandoned. (Dr. 
Hawthorne explained Lexington officials had 
discarded an old concept that narcotic ad- 
dicts needed fresh air and farm work as 
forms of treatment. The hospital is on 1,000 
acres of rolling Kentucky landscape, and 
farm animals once roamed its blue grass.) 

But Gay, “as a voluntary thing,” revived 
the greenhouse greenery. 

“While here he was a model patient,” Dr. 
Hawthorne said. “He planted the inner 
court—turned it into a horticultural garden. 
He and a professor of romance languages at 
the University of Kentucky had much in 
common with the garden.” 

The professor taught English to Spanish- 
speaking patients. Gay accompanied the pro- 
fessor into the city of Lexington on occasion. 

Gay was an Episcopalian as a youth. At 
Lexington, he switched to Catholicism. He 
wrote a booklet on the changes in the liturgy 
of the mass. He directed incoming patients, 
who were Catholic, to the chaplain. The 
Protestant chaplain tried to recruit Gay, too. 

The Catholic priest, in exchange, wrote 
letters of appeal on Gay's behalf, to U.S. 
Senators Frank J. Lausche and Stephen M. 
Young of Ohio. He also wrote to U.S. Sen. 
Robert F. Kennedy, N.Y. Gay said each sen- 
ator replied that the matter was under in- 
vestigation by the Justice Department. 

Gay's good deeds did not go unnoticed. It 
earned him time off his sentence. His file is 
filled with reports by the hospital review 
staff. Gay was also a guinea pig for the hos- 
pital’s research project and had an oppor- 
tunity for post-graduate work in the newer 
drugs, including LSD. 

At Lexington, the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice tests drugs, real and synthetic, to learn 
if they are addictive and “safe” for mass 
consumption. 

During July and August, 1965, Gay took 
part in four psychological studies—one was 
a reaction of skin to heat. None, Dr. Haw- 
thorne said, required Gay to take any form 
of opiate drug. 

Dr. Hawthorne said Gay got “lump sums” 
of good time for his “meritorious perform- 
ance on a high level,” as determined by the 
staff review board. Normally, Dr. Hawthorne 
said, this is reserved for acts of heroism,” 
He cited a person who rescued trapped pa- 
tients from a stuck elevator. 

“But Gay had sustained superior per- 
formances over and above what was ex- 
pected,” he said. “When a clerk was off he 
performed the clerk’s duties for three 
months.” 

On Dec. 24, 1966, Gay received a furlough. 
He went to his parent’s trailer home at 3948 
Reid Avenue, Lorain, where his father was 
stricken. Earlier the father had suffered a 
stroke. Gay went unescorted under new rules 
of Lexington. Persons who saw Gay in Lorain 
last Christmas were dumb-founded. 

Why was Gay kept at the hospital. Why 
wasn't he transferred to a security prison 
where drug racketeers usually go? 

“At no time,” Dr. Hawthorne said, “did 
the hospital staff feel that we had done all 
we could for Gay. He continued to fight his 
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legal battle. He was upset. He had letters 
from his family (two daughters) which up- 
set him. We felt that 4% years—his stay at 
Lexington—was short. He needed to be here. 

“He left here not dependent on any drug. 
He had a great deal of psychology treatment 
and benefited from it, but whether it will 
sustain him—? 

In Washington, Gay’s No. G-80 document, 
the appeal for presidential clemency, with 
signature of family and friends was fortified 
with dozens of letters. Cozart handled all 
of them. He is a veteran of 25 years in penal 
work. He was one-time deputy warden of the 
federal prison at Leavenworth, Kan. 

The p: report from Kentucky, March 
4, 1966, Cozart said, stated that Gay “had 
been an addict for many years and was now 
cured.” 


Here Are CONDITIONS or Gay’s FREEDOM 


The Cleveland office of the U.S. Board of 
Parole provided The Plain Dealer with a 
list, detailing conditions for a federal parole. 

John A. Gay, while free on a mandatory 
release by virtue of executive clemency, is 
under the jurisdiction of the Cleveland 
parole office. The area includes northern 
Ohio, and extends south to Mansfield, O., 
where Gay is now employed. 

The rules are that a parolee may not leave 
the limits of the district without permission 
of the parole officer. 

The conditions also prohibit drinking 
alcohol to excess, the purchase, on 
or use of narcotics or other habit-forming 
drugs and avoiding places where drugs are 
illegally sold or used. 

Parolees also may not associate with per- 
sons who have a criminal record or asso- 
ciate with persons engaged in criminal ac- 
tivity. 

Firearms are forbidden without written 

on, 

In addition, a parolee may not act as an 
informer or special agent for any law-en- 
forcement agency. 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, July 7, 
1967] 


Gay JOBLESS 4 MontHs—Livep Orr His OLD 
IOU’s 

(By Doris O'Donnell and Harry Stainer) 

Lorarn.—It isn’t every day that a felon 
gets a presidential commutation and walks 
out of federal custody into freedom. 

John A. Gay did. 

With the precious document bearing Lyn- 
don B. Johnson’s name, Gay was supposed 
to have a plan—a home, a job, a way of life 
within the law. 

The hard-won presidential document 
travels with Gay, the former Lorain nar- 
cotics pusher. He keeps it in a shoebox in 
the trunk of his father’s car, which he now 
drives. 

Gay was released from the federal hos- 
pital for narcotics addicts at Lexington, 
Ky., last Jan. 20. But it was May 2 before 
he went to work on his first job in Mans- 
field, O., as a salesman for Majestic Homes, 
a real estate development. He told his em- 
ployer he had been in a clinical research 
hospital. He stayed at the Mansfield YMCA. 
He and the job parted company a few days 
ago. 

From January until May, he had numer- 
ous problems, but no job. His father, John 
A. Gay Sr., was in a nursing home, the vic- 
tim of a stroke. His aged mother, Mrs. Lillie 
Gay, was unable to drive the family car. 
Gay took her to and from the nursing home 
daily. 

Plain Dealer reporters checked Gay’s ac- 
tivities with the federal parole office in 
Cleveland. 

That's a ticklish one,” an officer there 
said. He's supposed to have a job. That's a 
condition of the release. He’s come up with 
several plans. He wanted to go to Chicago, 
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then Philadelphia, And to Thailand. But 
none of his plans were realistic.” 

Michael J, Keenan, Gay’s probation of- 
ficer, explained that under a mandatory 
presidential release, such as Gay's, Justice 
Department reviewers apparently considered 
that Gay, a divorced man, “had a home with 
his mother, could depend upon her for sus- 
tenance and that the regular requirements 
for employment could be waived.” 

Gay came out of the hospital-prison with 
two suits of clothes given him by a former 
brother-in-law, Frank J. Nardini, 3330 E. 
Erie Street, Lorain. Nardini is board chair- 
man of Lorain, Inc., an $11-million real 
estate holding company. 

Nardini and his wife, Laura Dandrea Nar- 
dini, while driving to Florida last January 
dropped off the suits when they visited Gay 
at Lexington. 

Gay barely had cigarette money. 

Barmaids and tavern owners along Broad- 
way in Lorain say Gay has been collecting 
on old IOU’s the last four years. One busi- 
nessman with a reputation for losing heavily 
at gambling is reportedly repaying Gay 
money loaned him before Gay went to prison. 

Gay at that time said his outstanding 
debts totaled $25,000. 

Gay told reporters that his former wife, 
now in Florida, returned IOU’s to him which 
she was unable to collect. 

Reed Cozart, U.S. pardon attorney, told a 
Plain Dealer reporter that the U.S. Bureau 
of Prison's report on Gay showed “he had 
reestablished contact with his wife and 
family and they (the bureau) gave him good 
credit there.” 

This facet of Gay’s commutation record 
bears scrutiny. 

His daughters are married. One lives in 
Philadelphia, the other in Chicago. 

His wife, Mrs. Dorothy Dandrea Gay, 
divorced him in December, 1962, about six 
months after Gay ianded in the addict hospi- 
tal in Lexington. 

The Gays were married March 8, 1940, at 
Napoleon, O., Mrs. Gay filed for divorce May 
18, 1962, less than three weeks after Gay's ar- 
rest for narcotics. 

When she filed for divorce, she was awarded 
temporary alimony and custody of one minor 
daughter. She received a restraining order to 
prevent Gay from selling his property, which 
included an apartment house at 7520 Everett 
Court N.E. here. 

Her lawyer, Joseph A. Ujhelyi, all the time 
noted that “she is fearful he will dissipate” 
his property. 

Mrs. Gay has since remarried. She is Mrs. 
John Ferracane, 2625 N. Andrews Avenue, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Her husband runs a 
bakery and restaurant there. 

Gay's own family—his mother, and a 
brother, George Lewis Gay—termed the di- 
vorce “an agreement” between the Gays. One 
Lorain lawyer called it a “phony divorce.” 

Expectations were that the Gays would be 
reunited when he was free and that his prop- 
erty meanwhile, would remain in his control 
indirectly. 

A police source said the divorce was to en- 
able Mrs. Gay to keep the liquor license for 
Gay's tavern in her name. 

Gay, as a convicted felon, would not be 
able to hold a permit. But on June 21, 1962, 
while Gay was out on bail awaiting trial, a 
state liquor agent showed up at his tavern, 
Johnny’s Bar, demanding the license. It had 
been revoked. 

Gay did not have to check Lorain County 
courthouse records to see where his property 
went while he was away. It was gone. It had 
passed from his wife's hands to her brother's, 
and then to a Lorain policeman, a long-time 
friend of Gay’s. 

Gay’s Bar and other properties went 
through an involved series of transfers after 
his sentencing which, reliable informants 
told The Plain Dealer, were designed to hold 
them in a sort of “safe-keeping” for Gay 
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when he became free. But it did not work 
out that way in each case. 

Gay’s business and moneymaking career 
began after World War II. He and John 
Mariotta formed Associated Builders Supply 
Co., Inc. Then Gay decided to go into busi- 
ness for himself. He had been working with 
his brother's wife, John Dandrea, and Nar- 
dini in Associated Builders and the con- 
struction business run by Dandrea and 
Nardini. 

He sold his interest in Associated Builders 
and bought old Rebman’s Recreation at 
1038-40 Broadway for $105,000 with $30,000 
in cash down. He ran it as Johnny's Bar. 

On May 15, 1962, before Gay’s trial in July 
and his conviction, followed by the divorce, 
he quit-claimed title to his wife on three 
lots on Falbo Avenue, where his $35,000 
home was located. 

There was a $23,000 mortgage with the 
Lorain National Bank on March 6, 1962. It 
was paid off on May 17, 1965. 

Mrs, Gay, in 1963, mortgaged the three lots 
plus two others on Broadway to Ben Hart, a 
Broadway tavern owner, who later was shot 
to death. The price: $34,534. She took another 
$7,500 mortgage on the three Falbo Avenue 
lots, paying it off on May 14, 1965. 

On May 11, 1965, Mrs. Gay—listed as un- 
married on court documents—then deeded 
sublots 73, 74 and 75 on Falbo Avenue to 
Peter and Juanita D'Agnese. Tax stamps to- 
taled $38.50. Taxes are $1.10 per thousand 
evaluation, indicating a $35,000 transaction. 

D’Agnese, former owner of the Lorain 
Broadway Lumber & Materials Co., runs a bar 
at 651 Broadway, which Gay's daughter and 
son-in-law once ran. 

Also back on May 15, 1962, Gay quit- 
claimed title to sublots 8 and 9—his bar 
property at 1038-40 Broadway—to his wife. 

Lawyer Ujhelyi, longtime chairman of the 
Lorain County Democratic organization, did 
not transfer this deed for nearly three years— 
or until May 11, 1965. 

Records show that Mrs. Gay, on March 15, 
1965, deeded the bar property—which was oc- 
cupied then by another bar to her brother, 
John Dandrea Jr., 219 Missouri Avenue, 
Lorain, 

Dandrea is vice president of Associated 
Builders, Inc., secretary-treasurer of Lorain 
Trucking Co., Inc., half-million dollar share- 
holder and director of Lorain, Inc. and a 
principal in American Dock & Dredge Corp. 
There were no stamps on this transaction be- 
tween brother and sister. 

On March 26, 1965, Dandrea took a $25,000 
mortgage on 1040 Broadway from Central 
Securities National Bank of which another 
brother-in-law, Nardini, is a director. It was 
released Noy. 24, 1965. 

Dandrea sold this property to John Kochan 
on Noy. 22, 1965. Tax stamps total $34.10. 
Central Securities National Bank holds a 
$20,000 mortgage on Kochan, It is a 12-year 
note payable at $200 a month. 

Kochan, 3565 Toledo Avenue, has been a 
Lorain patrolman 21 years. Kochan and 
Lorain Police Sergeant Richard L. Griffith 
were acquitted in 1964 of beating a confession 
from 18-year-old Angelo Morales. Their trial 
was in U.S, district court here. 

Kochan said his father, a retired steel- 
worker, put up the money for the bar prop- 
erty. Kochan said a friend, Miss Margaret 
Dziama, rents from him. She is the liquor 
permit holder of the Tally-Ho Bar, 1040 
Broadway. 

Kochan answered when reporters called 
the bar. 

Johnny Gay, since his release from prison, 
said he hangs out at places run by old 
friends. One is the Picadilly on Broadway, 
the other is Kochan’s place which Gay calls 
“Johnny’s place.” 

“Might as well give them the business,” 
Gay said. 

Reporters asked a Lorain vice squad officer 
whether Gay has been in old hangouts. He 
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said he saw Gay in two Broadway night spots 
in recent weeks. 

Another police officer said he heard Gay 
was an informer for the federal government 
and that he’s “bound to be trouble.” 

[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, July 9, 
1967] 
Gay DEFENDS RELEASE By “COURT or Last 
APPEAL” 

(By Doris O'Donnell and Harry Stainer) 

Loratin.—John Alfred Gay said the fed- 
eral government put him in prison and that 
it also was the court of last appeal“ to get 
him out. 

“I was given a sentence over the mini- 
mum,” he insisted, “and there had been no 
chance for probation or parole. A presiden- 
tial commutation was the court of last 
appeal.” 

Gay was sentenced to two five-year terms 
for illegal purchase, sale and concealment of 
narcotics. The terms were to run consecu- 
tively. The maximum sentence for federal 
narcotics violations is five years per count. 
With time off for good behavior, a narcotics 
convict can be freed in less than five years. 

Gay, by a presidential order, had his sen- 
tence commuted to seven years. This was 
further cut by time off for good behavior, He 
was released in 414 years. 

Gay spent three hours with Plain Dealer 
reporters recently. He answered questions 
freely, smiled, smoked. He was pleasant, al- 
most charming. He made no bones about dis- 
liking publicity. 

“If something comes up about me in the 
newspapers,” he said, III relocate. I'd give 
my commutation back to the President if 
you print anything about it and me.” 

Gay sat in the shadow of his parents’ mo- 
bile home at 3948 Reid Avenue, Lorain. He 
held a yellow legal pad on his lap, but he 
wrote nothing on it. 

He explained that “social service workers 
at Lexington” told him of the commutation 
forms in 1964 and that he began preparing 
them. He had already tried to pry the hos- 
pital doors open with the assistance of Cleve- 
land lawyer John P. Butler and failed. Next 
he tried the Legal Aid Society of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 

“An offshoot of my interest in the commu- 
tation,” Gay said, “was that immediately 
after sending my petition in, I helped a man 
named Taylor, an illiterate from New York. 
We both got seven-year commuted sentences, 
and we both got out the same time.” 

Gay said he was investigated for two 
years by the U.S. Justice Department. 

Nathaniel R. Jones, an assistant U.S. At- 
torney here, said that on Jan. 18, 1965, the 
U.S. pardon attorney notified the U.S. at- 
torney's office here that the Gay case was 
under consideration. The Gay file was sent 
here and reviewed. Jones then wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to the pardon attorney, Reed 
Cozart. 


“The seriousness of the offences committed 
and the period of time over which they 
were committed, compels this office to the 
belief that a reduction in sentence at this 
early date is not warranted, Judge Con- 
nell (James C.) concurs in this view.” 

Jones said the Gay file was returned to 
Washington in March, 1965, and “we heard 
nothing more until we were notified of the 
commutation in June, 1966.” 

These reporters asked Gay if was a nar- 
cotic addict, and if so, whether his assign- 
ment to Lexington was based on his own 
statements about using drugs. 

“It was based on my own statements 
pretty much,” Gay said. He explained that 
after his arrest in 1962, he was not given 
either a medical or psychiatric examination 
by the federal court. 

“I was a heroin addict,” he said, “and for 
this I received intensive psychotherapy.” 
oe back at his preprison life, Gay 
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“I was unstable, I led a dual life. Now, 
I know where I want to head. I want happi- 
ness and contentment. I want to be out of 
the public eye.” 

Gay, an ex-Marine, who was also the 
master on a tanker in the Merchant Marine, 
said he started taking morphine while in 
military service. 

Why? “The result of being scared.” 

He saw service in the Mediterranean Sea, 
the Indian Ocean, the Persian Gulf and the 
Sea of Japan. 

After the war, he said he and John 
Mariotta started Associated Builders, Inc., in 
Lorain and later lined up with his two 
brothers-in-law, John Dandrea and Frank J. 
Nardini, in Dandrea & Nardini. 

“I wanted to try to run my own business,” 
he said. “Rebman’s (recreation and bowling) 
looked like a terrifically good business ven- 
ture. I sold my interest in Associated Build- 
ers and bought the place.” 

Nardini had said Gay’s interest in Associ- 
ated Builders was around $20,000 but Gay 
said: “I had more than that coming.” 

Gay then ventured into the home con- 
struction business, operating Dixie Con- 
struction Co. along with his Broadway tav- 
ern. 

Gay said it was during this period that 
he began using drugs oftener. “I used to get 
morphine from a doctor here in Lorain,” he 
said. He's dead now.” 

Gay said that a John S. a Cleveland Negro, 
“had connections” for getting heroin. 

“I was buying for my own use,” Gay said. 
John S. brought in the federal agent. In my 
case, the police claimed I sold the agent $1,- 
370 worth of heroin. I've never seen this 
money.” 

Gay said “the buys” (for heroin) were all 
set up in advance. John S., Gay said, set 
them up. 

Speaking of his use of drugs, he said: 

“It calmed my anxieties, my nerves, and 
lessened my sex inhibitions. After I had used 
it too long, I knew I was physically and psy- 
chologically addicted. 

“I took it during the height of Dixie Con- 
struction,” Gay said, explaining he had built 
40 or 50 homes in the low-price range. 

Gay's barmaid, Virginia Orr, and her 
brother, Curtis, were convicted also in cases 
growing out of the purchases made by un- 
der cover agents at Gay’s tavern. 

“The Orrs used drugs before I knew them. 
They used what I gave them. We used it to- 
gether,” Gay said. 

“I'm sorry for what I did. I can’t turn 
back the clock,” he said. 

Gay said he was “mentally unbalanced” 
by narcotics when he bigamously married 
Virginia Orr in Chicago in 1961. Gay said that 
after the second-floor bowling alleys above 
his tavern were destroyed by fire, he built an 
apartment over his tavern where Miss Orr 
lived. 

He said the reason he pleaded guilty to 
six counts of illegal possession of narcotics 
in 1962 was because he could not “tell my 
wife and family about Virginia Orr.” 

His bigamous marriage, he said, is now in- 
valid or the original marriage contract was 
illegal. (Gay's wife, Dorothy, divorced him 
shortly after he went to the prison hospital.) 

Gay said Miss Orr was in the Lexington 
hospital twice while he was there, once be- 
cause of her sentence, and again voluntarily. 

“I tried to get her to school. She was in 
Lexington five months the second time. I 
got her enrolled in a federally subsidized 
school, took her to classes. She went three 
times and dropped out. 

“If she ever needs help, I'll help her,” Gay 
said. 

Gay charges a conspiracy sent him to 
prison. 

“There was a conspiracy but I broke the 
law; the sentence was not justified,” he said. 

He said that during the years he worked, 
“I gave everything materially to my wife. I 
signed everything over to her after my arrest. 
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We agreed about the divorce. We discussed 
getting together when I got out. I gave 
her everything materially, but I didn’t keep 
love in the home.” 

Gay said his former wife has recently re- 
turned to him cognovit notes from persons 
who owed him money. 

Gay said he has an apartment building 
in Cleveland which he is selling on land 
contract. He draws income from that. 

Olimpio Giannini, owner of the Antlers 
Hotel in downtown Lorain and a bootlegger 
during prohibition days, said Gay ap- 
proached him with a business proposition 
after Gay’s release in January. 

“I told him I didn't want a sporting house 
here,” Giannini told reporters. 

Are you in prostitution? reporters asked 
Gay. 

“I can make money easier than that. I 
won't go in that direction,” he replied. 

Gay wound up the interview by relating 
“a trip” he took on LSD while at Lexing- 
ton. He said he also tested barbiturates, 
drugs used in the national space program, 
and marijuana. 


Reporters tried to interview Miss Orr, call- 
ing at her downtown Lorain apartment and 
at the home of her parents in Sheffield but 
were unable to contact her. 

From official sources, they learned that 
Miss Orr, now unemployed, had been a close 
friend of Leroy Burns. 

Burns is one of six defendants under in- 
dictment in a theft of thousands of pills 
from a Cleveland wholesale drug firm earlier 
this year. 


Vice Ram Nets LORAIN HOTEL Boss 


Lorarn.—Olimpio Giannini, owner of four 
Lorain hotels, was released on $5,000 bond 
after being charged late Friday with keeping 
a place for prostitution, procurement and 
attempted carnal knowledge of a 15-year-old 
girl. 
Giannini, 72, was one of four men arrested 
Friday night in a prostitution raid at his 
Antlers Hotel, largest hotel in Lorain. 

The Antlers is located just a half block 
from the Lorain City Hall and police station. 

The three other men who were arrested 
and charged are Joseph Church, 39, of 1038 
W. 21st Street, a bellboy and bartender at 
the Antlers; and Frederick L. Atkinson, 30, 
and Lawrence Keegan, 24, residents of the 
hotel. 

The four were arraigned before Lorain 
Municipal Judge John Kolena. Giannini will 
have a preliminary hearing July 14 on the 
charges. 

Atkinson is charged with five counts of 
procurement, three counts of carnal knowl- 
edge of the 15-year-old and harboring a 
female for prostitution. His bond was set at 
$17,500. 

Church and Keegan, charged with carnal 
knowledge of the 15-year-old, had bond set 
at $2,500 each. 

Lorain police said their investigation was 
aided by the 15-year-old girl who gave state- 
ments about previous experiences at the Ant- 
lers. She is being held in the Juvenile Deten- 
tion Home. 


U.S. PARTICIPATION IN FIAT- 
SOVIET AUTOMOBILE PLANT 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsHLEY] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to be chairman of the Subcom- 
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mittee on International Trade which re- 
ports to the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. During hearings on 
April 11 and 12, relative to the Export- 
Import Bank, the question was raised 
as to whether the Bank should be per- 
mitted to extend up to $50 million in 
credits to cover purchases in the United 
States of machine tools for the Fiat 
automobile plant to be constructed in the 
U.S.S.R. 

This led to additional questions 
as to whether the U.S. Government 
should permit at this time the expan- 
sion of trade with the Soviet Union and 
the Communist countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope, and whether the Export-Import 
Bank should be allowed to finance such 
expanded trade. These questions, as well 
as statements made recently before this 
body and to the press, have made it clear 
to me that there are widespread mis- 
understandings and misconceptions with 
respect to the Fiat-Soviet automobile 
plant transaction in particular and to 
our Government’s East-West trade pol- 
icy in general. 

For more than 3 months a bipartisan 
group of members of the International 
Trade Subcommittee—Representatives 
JAMES HARVEY, CHESTER L. MIZE, THOMAS 
M. Rees, and myself—devoted intensive 
study to the Fiat transaction, including 
discussions in depth with U.S. Govern- 
ment officials and representatives of the 
American machine tool builders indus- 
try. Between December 7 and 19, 1966, 
we traveled to Italy and the Soviet Union 
as well as to other countries. 

We discussed in further detail the Fiat 
transaction with officials of the Italian 
and Soviet Governments, with officials of 
the Italian Fiat automobile company, 
and with other private industrial and 
banking representatives. Our report, rep- 
resenting the combined opinions of the 
four of us who conducted this intensive 
study, was published on March 1, 1967. 

Perhaps it will be useful, Mr. Speaker, 
to set forth the basic facts regarding this 
proposed Fiat-Soviet auto plant which 
explain why my subcommittee col- 
leagues and I endorsed U.S. participa- 
tion in this transaction by allowing ex- 
ports of U.S. machine tools with Export- 
Import Bank financing. Our position was 
based upon these findings: 

First. Permitting U.S, firms to supply, 
and Export-Import Bank to finance, up 
to $50 million worth of U.S. machine tools 
for installation in the Fiat automobile 
assembly plant in the U.S.S.R. will not 
jeopardize the national security and wel- 
fare of the United States. 

We are assured that the Department 
of Commerce will carefully review each 
application for the export of all tools and 
equipment for this automobile plant in 
the Soviet Union. Equipment normally 
required for the manufacture of light 
automobiles, like the Fiat passenger cars 
to be built in this plant, has already been 
determined by the Commerce Depart- 
ment to be peaceful goods. Based on my 
personal discussions with Commerce De- 
partment officials during our study of 
this transaction, I am confident that, 
as required by section 3(a) of the Export 
Control Act, they will not approve any 
machine tool exports to the U.S.S.R. that 
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would be detrimental to U.S, national se- 
curity and welfare. 

All of the equipment involved has well- 
established uses in the production of ci- 
vilian-type automobiles, but some might 
also be used for strategic purposes. The 
Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced that export approval of such 
equipment would be less likely. The De- 
partment assures us that it will evaluate 
such equipment against a number of 
factors before acting on export applica- 
tions. Factors that will be considered 
are— 

First. What are the alternative uses of 
the equipment, and are these of military 
significance? 

Second. Are the quantities and types 
of equipment requested normal for the 
job and for this proposed plant? The risk 
of diversion from automobile production 
to strategic uses will be carefully as- 
sessed. 

Third. Is comparable equipment avail- 
able abroad? Would U.S. export denial 
effectively prevent Fiat and the Soviets 
from obtaining such equipment from 
non-U.S. sources? 

Fourth. Does the equipment incorpo- 
rate significant technology that is ex- 
tractable? 

Fifth. Would export approval ad- 
versely affect production of equipment 
for the U.S. defense effort? 

Sixth. Is the equipment ordered by 
Fiat from the United States an integral 
part of a large package and, therefore, 
unlikely to be used for any other pur- 
pose? 

In weighing these factors the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will consult the De- 
partments of Defense and State and 
other interested agencies. 

Department of Commerce officials 
have informed me that, according to 
their technical advisers, only a few of 
the machines expected to be ordered by 
Fiat are likely to have alternative uses 
in the production of military vehicles or 
other items. This is because machine 
tools for the production of the small Fiat 
cars and their components generally are 
not applicable to the production of 
heavier components required for mili- 
tary vehicles. Moreover, spokesmen for 
the American machine tool builders in- 
dustry have advised our subcommittee 
group that there is no domestic short- 
age of automotive machine tools of the 
types likely to be installed in the Fiat 
plant. Current order backlogs of the 
American firms are considered normal. 

Our subcommittee group concluded 
that some exports of autos from this 
plant may develop, but we are convinced 
that such exports would be small. Sey- 
eral reasons support this conclusion, The 
types of Fiat autos to be produced will 
be specially adapted to peculiar Soviet 
needs in terms of road and weather con- 
ditions, and they are likely to have very 
limited sales appeal elsewhere. More- 
over, internal demand in the U.S.S.R. far 
exceeds its current and proposed auto- 
mobile production goals. Finally, the new 
plant is not scheduled to enter into full 
capacity production until 1974—7 years 
from now. 

In evaluating the risk to our national 
security and welfare, we should not 
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overlook the magnitude of the Soviet 
capital investment for this plant. We 
should consider also the additional capi- 
tal investments they will later need to 
make for roads, service stations, gaso- 
line, steel and other production ma- 
terials, Needless to say, the capital that 
the Soviets invest in this plant and these 
related activities will not be available 
for investment in military production. 

Second. The Fiat-Soviet automobile 
assembly plant will provide benefits to 
the United States and the free world. 

Secretary of Commerce Trowbridge 
wrote our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Texas, WRIGHT PaTMAN, 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, on April 12 of this year 
that— 

The product of this plant—light auto- 
mobiles—is a peaceful item which will in the 
years to come provide better transportation 
and increase the standard of living for the 
people of the USSR, even though the first 
customers may be their government officials. 


I agree with this. It is in our national 
interest to encourage through peaceful 
trade with the Soviet Union the improve- 
ment of their consumer economy. Even 
if the Soviet leaders try to keep these 
Fiat autos from public consumption by 
restricting their use to Soviet Govern- 
ment officials, I believe that the clamor 
of the Soviet people for these cars will 
compel the Soviet leaders to make them 
available before long to the Soviet people. 

The $50 million that U.S. firms 
will get for their equipment and the 
additional returns accruing from sales of 
their foreign affiliates and licensees 
should help to improve our balance of 
international payments, to provide prof- 
its for American manufacturers, and to 
sustain wages anc work for American 
labor. Certainly these are worthwhile 
benefits to the United States. 

Third. The Fiat-Soviet automobile 
plant will be constructed even if the 
United States refuses to participate with 
equipment exports and financing. 

Intensive study of this matter has con- 
vinced me that our refusal to permit 
equipment exports and/or credit will not 
prevent this plant from being constructed 
by Fiat in the Soviet Union. This con- 
clusion is based on discussions with gov- 
ernment and industry officials, here and 
abroad. In his April 12 letter to Chair- 
man Patman, Secretary of Commerce 
Trowbridge stated: 

It is also quite clear that with or without 
US. equipment or financing the USSR can 
obtain this and other modern light automo- 
tive manufacturing plants from Italy and 
other Western European countries, 


In the face of this judgment, it is dif- 
ficult to understand why we should de- 
prive American business and American 
labor of the benefits that will accrue from 
U.S. participation, or why we should 
want to impair U.S. relations with Italy 
and the Soviet Union. We would be cut- 
ting off our nose to spite our face. 

Fourth. The proposed Fiat-Soviet au- 
tomobile assembly plant has the solid 
support of the administration. 

President Johnson and the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy have been given solid sup- 
port for this transaction by the Depart- 
ments of Defense—including the Joint 
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Chiefs of Staff—State, and Commerce, 
as well as the Export-Import Bank and 
other interested agencies. 

It is in full accord with U.S. Govern- 
ment policy to maintain contacts with 
the Soviets which can lead to more nor- 
mal relations and to encourage the 
Soviet leaders and people toward peace- 
ful cooperation and open societies. Trade 
in peaceful goods with the U.S.S.R. and 
the Eastern European countries helps us 
to achieve these objectives by promoting 
contacts and exchanges. 

This transaction, like other peaceful 
trade actions, represents a constructive 
step toward achieving that “balanced 
strategy for peace“ and the diminution 
of mutual suspicions and fears that has 
long been the policy of the United States. 

If ever we are to use our trade policies 
and measures flexibly and purposefully— 
instead of negatively or passively—to 
promote a wider range of constructive 
relationships between the U.S.S.R. and 
the United States, then now is the time 
and this Fiat-Soviet auto plant is one of 
the means. 

Fifth. The Vietnam war should not 
deter us from acting at this time but 
should, instead, impel us to act now. 

It is easy—and perhaps even popular 
to say that we should drop the Fiat mat- 
ter until the Vietnam war ends. 

I urge U.S. participation in this trans- 
action now because I am firmly convinced 
that this is the right thing to do at this 
time. By seizing the opportunity at hand, 
we will be acting in a constructive man- 
ner to ameliorate the international situa- 
tion outside the Vietnam orbit. 

In the final analysis, Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress has a responsibility to support 
and implement our Nation’s foreign pol- 
icy. President Johnson defined our ob- 
jectives last October 7 when he said: 

Our task is to achieve a reconciliation with 
the East—a shift from the narrow concept 
of coexistence to the broader vision of peace- 
ful engagement. 

Americans are prepared to do their part. 
Under the last four Presidents, our policy 
toward the Soviet Union has been the same. 
Where necessary, we shall defend freedom; 
where possible we shall work with the East 
to build a lasting peace. 

We do not intend to let our difference on 
Vietnam or elsewhere prevent us from ex- 
ploring all opportunities. We want the So- 
viet Union and the nations of Eastern Eu- 
rope to know that we and our allies shall go 
step by step with them as far as they are 
willing to advance. 


In summary, Mr. Speaker, it strikes 
me that it is in our enlightened self- 
interest to promote closer relationships, 
including trade with the Soviet Union, 
at this time. I am not unmindful of the 
fact that the Soviets are supplying North 
Vietnam with arms and materiel that are 
being used against our fighting men. 
Nevertheless, our basic purpose is to 
achieve a stable and lasting peace, and 
this requires not only that aggression be 
thwarted but that positive efforts be 
made to fully explore and maximize 
areas of mutual interest. We must look 
beyond Vietnam and recognize that the 
responsibility for maintaining peace and 
security will rest primarily with the 
United States and the Soviet Union for 
many years to come. As a country, I think 
we have had enough experience to be 
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able to be realistic about communism 
without adopting rigid attitudes which 
only thwart discussion and heighten 
dangers in an already dangerous world. 
Certainly we are sufficiently mature and 
confident as a nation to be able to meet 
with those countries with whom we have 
disagreement and to seek accords which 
promote the cause of peace. 


MICHAEL V. DiSALLE ADDRESSES 
YOUNG DEMOCRATIC CLUBS OF 
MISSOURI, INC. 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
manner. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
distinguished former Governor of Ohio 
and my very good friend, Michael V. 
DiSalle, addressed the State convention 
of Missouri Young Democratic Clubs. 
Governor DiSalle reviewed the history of 
great Presidents, pointing out that the 
truly great ones were often attacked and 
reviled and that President Johnson will 
rate a high place in history as a devoted 
servant to the preservation of peace. 

Governor DiSalle’s illustrative com- 
ments to this youthful audience evi- 
dences once again the intellectual 
breadth and wisdom of this great Amer- 
ican and I commend his remarks to the 
attention of my colleagues, as follows: 
ADDRESS BY MICHAEL V. DISALLE AT YOUNG 

Democratic CLUBS OF MISSOURI, INC., 1967 

STATE CONVENTION, JUNE 10, 1967 

It is a privilege to share the platform of 
this convention with so many distinguished 
Democrats. It is a particular pleasure and 
honor to come to Missouri that has given not 
only the Democratic Party but the Nation 
and the world so many great leaders. No 
Democrat, no American and especially one 
who has worked for him could resist paying 
homage to that greatest of all of your fellow 
citizens, one of the Nation’s greatest Presi- 
dents and one of the world’s all-time great 
leaders—Harry S. Truman. The Nation is 
firmer in its democracy and the free world 
stronger in its resolve as a result of his cour- 
age and wisdom. It has been these qualities 
so capably demonstrated by Harry S. Truman 
that have brought the Democratic Party 
from Jefferson to Johnson as the oldest po- 
litical party in world history and the most 
consistent in its sponsorship of a greater 
dignity for the individual. A dignity which 
incorporates equality of opportunity for all. 

From May 13, 1792, when Thomas Jeffer- 
son founded the Democratic Party, his phi- 
losophy has influenced the course of the 
party’s programs. To those who look back 
and who would like to read history out of 
context, it is safe to say that Jefferson’s 
vision did not contemplate a strict con- 
struction State’s rights party. He did not 
foresee his party urging that the States be 
given the authority to deny persons the 
rights and blessings of American citizenship. 

The Jefferson purpose was to create a party 
which could be really democratic in its 
makeup, in its partisanship, in its purpose 
and its method. In fact, it was to be a party 
that would represent one of the great nat- 
ural views of government, 

Today the Democratic Party remains 
strong in its advocacy of State's rights, even 
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in the face of those who seek to confuse this 
doctrine with license to take away from the 
individual the rights reserved to him under 
our Federal constitution. 

As a sidelight, today in these troubled 
times we might just quickly review that the 
Democratic Party still contends that the in- 
dividual must be protected from the excesses 
of a powerful government, whether that gov- 
ernment is that of a State or of a nation. It 
is because of this constant maintenance of 
this thread of continuity that the Demo- 
cratic Party today exists as the oldest politi- 
cal patry in the world. The foresight of Jef- 
ferson remains as the wisdom of today’s 
Democracy. We cannot look back at Jeffer- 
son, his philosophy, his wisdom, his vision, 
without marveling at his ability to foresee 
the future. This at a time when no thought 
was being given to nuclear energy, let alone 
the advances in communication or trans- 
portation that have since taken place. 

His wisdom is practically confounding 
when we re-read his letter to Monroe in re- 
sponse to Monroe’s request for advice in the 
promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine. In 
this letter, amidst much sound advice, he 
asked a question, “Do we wish to acquire to 
our own confederacy any one or more of 
the Spanish provinces? I candidly confess 
that I have ever looked on Cuba as the most 
interesting addition that could ever be made 
to our system of States. The control which, 
with the Florida point this island would give 
us over the Gulf of Mexico and the countries 
and isthmus bordering on it as well as all 
those whose waters flow into it, would fill 
up the measure of our political well-being.” 
He then dismissed this thought because of 
the danger of war and risking the enmity of 
England. Many of us today wish that his 
musing had been resolved in the affirmative. 

It has been said that Andrew Jackson, pro- 
duced the most turbulent administration in 
our political history. This, of course, is sub- 
ject to question, since turbulent administra- 
tions seem to be the trademark of Demo- 
cratic presidencies. At least through the time 
of Wilson, no other president engaged in 
such furious and continuous political con- 
flict. It was perhaps the strong feeling on the 
needs of democratic government which led 
him to write, “Distinctions in society will 
always exist under every just government. 
Equality of talents, of education or of wealth 
cannot be produced by human institutions. 

In the full enjoyment of the gifts of heaven 
and the fruits of superior industry, every 
man is equally entitled to protection by law, 
but when the laws undertake to add to those 
natural and just advantages, artificial dis- 
tinctions, to grant titles, gratuities and ex- 
clusive privileges to make the rich richer 
and the potent more powerful, the humbler 
members of society—the farmers, mechanics 
and the laborers who have neither the time 
nor the means of securing the favors for 
themselves, have a right to complain of the 
injustice of their government. Consequently, 
the philosophy which governs the thinking 
of the Democratic Party today is that which 
motivated not only Jefferson and Jackson, 
but other strong Presidents such s Madison 
and Monroe, Van Buren and Polk, Grover 
Cleveind, Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, John F. Ken- 
nedy and now, Lyndon B. Johnson. 

When we scan the record of progress for 
which these Presidents have been the archi- 
tects it brings to mind an old Winston 
Churchill story. Engaged in a particularly 
difficult campaign in his own constituency, 
he complimented his opponent on his humil- 
ity and said that it was an admirable quality 
but, he added in true Churchillian style, 
that his opponent certainly had a great deal 
to be humble about! So we, too, can com- 
pliment our Republican opponent: on their 
admirable humility but agree with Churchill 
that in comparing the record of the two po- 
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litical parties, our opponents certainly have 
a great deal about which to be humble. 

The life of the Democratic Presidents dur- 
ing the period in which they held office was 
not an easy one. There was a constant up- 
roar, instigated, motivated and kept alive 
by those who have always feared and still 
fear a truly democratic society. Whereas to- 
day we honor Jefferson and Jackson, this was 
not the case during the period in which they 
were promulgating the programs for which 
today they are admired and honored. In our 
own lifetimes we can think of the abuse re- 
ceived by Franklin D. Roosevelt and the posi- 
tion he now occupies in history. We can 
remember, especially in this area, that the 
popular sport during the administration of 
Harry Truman was to revile him, to down- 
grade him, to abuse him. Today, no fair- 
minded person can doubt that he has already 
achieved a great place in history wh.ch time 
will only serve to emphasize and increase. 

The man whose assassination shocked the 
world, John F. Kennedy of revered memory, 
was the target of many who sought to stop 
his march toward national progress. Today, 
the image-makers are not painting a very 
kind picture of Lyndon B. Johnson but, just 
as it was difficult to imagine the positions 
now held in history by Democratic Presidents 
of the past, here too, history will write a 
much more favorable page on the steward- 
ship of Lyndon B. Johnson and Hubert 
Humphrey. 

We are today again involved in a vexatious 
conflict which saps our energy, our resources 
and our humanity. The struggle for peace 
certainly overshadows the fact that progress 
is being made in areas of domestic concern. 
The disruptions that occur in families cer- 
tainly lead to impatience and dissatisfac- 
tions, but regardless of how badly we want 
peace and how much we strive for it, unless 
our opponents want peace, its achievement 
within our lifetime, the achievement of a 
kind of domestic tranquility that we all long 
for, can remain beyond our reach. This is a 
situation where the President needs our 
understanding, our prayers, our assistance 
and the patience that will help deal with 
situations which, in many instances, are be- 
yond our control. We must never forget that 
for the first time in our experience we are 
dealing with a rival power which denies the 
theory and the practice of our society. 

We must keep in mind that today wherever 
we are engaged in the defense of democracy, 
that regardless of the color of our opponents’ 
jerseys the quarterback is always the same, 
the name of the game regardless of tactics 
is always the same and that is, Beat the 
United States“ —the last capable defender of 
the free individual, the last obstacle in the 
path of our opponents’ goals of world domi- 
nation. 

They challenge the existence of a demo- 
cratic philosophy anywhere in the world. In 
spite of all of our efforts this competition 
will not disappear. In truth, we will have to 
live in the same world with this rival. But 
what we do today will determine whether 
this living together will be in servitude or in 
equality. We cannot overlook the facts of the 
Vietnam conflict as they now exist. 

We cannot hide, we cannot blind ourselves 
to the fact that the so-called “peasant” Viet- 
cong, the grossly under-rated North Viet- 
namese, are carying on a conflict which has 
every indication that they are possessed of 
the world’s most modern equipment, a seem- 
ingly inexhaustible source of supply, that 
they engage all forms of terrorism and that 
the techniques, equipment and supplies are 
being furnished by those foreign powers who 
are most critical of the United States’ in- 
volvement and our attempts to preserve a 
base for freedom in Southeast Asia. 

That there is dissent in this country is not 
unusual, nor is it new. Today we honor the 
revolutionists who made possible the exist- 
ence of this free Nation but we must not for- 
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get that certainly their cause was not blessed 
with the unanimity of opinion of all those 
who were residents of the Colonies during 
that difficult period. The War of 1812 cer- 
tainly produced its share of dissent, even 
though at that time we were fighting for 
freedom of the seas. 

During the War between the States, dis- 
sent and opposition occurred, not only be- 
tween the States but down to families and 
within families. Brothers fought on each 
side for what each thought were his princi- 
ples. During that conflict, Abraham Lincoln 
was faced with the burning of draft head- 
quarters, rather than draft cards. There are 
areas in the country today which changed 
political affiliation over our involvement in 
World War I and World War II. 

All of us who lived during the hectic early 
fifties remember the attack on communism, 
Korea and corruption. 

Today, the free world, including Richard 
Nixon, pays to Harry Truman the homage 
he deserved then, for his courage in taking 
the action necessary to stop communism in 
its attempt to enslave another nation. That 
there is outspoken dissent today is just fur- 
ther evidence to the world that democracy 
continues to exist and to grow while we 
strive to protect it for others. 

Although there can be no limitation on 
intellectual dissent, there can be no justi- 
fication where those extremists may call the 
President and the Vice President of the 
United States, “murderers,” the stupidity 
and the extremism of the Stokely Car- 
michaels must be tolerated in the interest of 
the protection of a Democratic society, but 
certainly they need not be accepted without 
counter-attack and exposure. It is because of 
the President's position during these difficult 
days that we will continue to see him buf- 
feted by wave upon wave of attacks and 
counter-attacks. 

Those who today are being classified as 
“hawks” complain that he is not doing 
enough to bring the conflict to an end by in- 
tensifying the military action. Those whom 
we refer to as “doves” complain that he is 
not doing enough to bring peace through 
negotiations, It should be becoming more 
evident that our position is to seek an hon- 
orable peace, limiting the military action as 
much as possible and urging unconditional 
negotiations through every means at our 
command. Attempts by other nations have 
been spurned. Attempts at Papal interces- 
sion have been rejected. Direct communica- 
tions by the President himself have been 
turned down. It is evident that every at- 
tempt is being made to discredit us and to 
paint a picture of an imperialistic nation 
which desires to subject a small and weaker 
nation to its will. 

Too many in our Nation today are over- 
looking the excesses of the opposition. The 
words of Communist leaders are being 
quoted against the announced positions of 
American lead „Since when do we as- 
sume that the leaders of a philosophy that 
we have long distrusted are speaking in the 
interest of Democracy? Since when can we 
assume that their interest is our future and 
our success? Shouldn’t we remember that we 
cannot afford to be the Little Red Riding 
Hood of the 20th century? The bear has 
sharp teeth—all the better to destroy us if 
we lose our sense of perspective. 

The critics of our Viet Nam policy have 
been numerous and vocal. It certainly is not 
too much to hope that they will join in 
paying tribute to President Johnson for his 
masterful performance in handling the cur- 
rent Mid-East crisis. 

Working around the clock, pressing inces- 
santly for a solution that would restore peace 
in that constantly troubled area, drawing on 
the experience of hours of visiting and get- 
ting to know the heads and important per- 
sonages of other nations, he has brain- 
trusted our world-wide diplomatic network, 
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while at the same time keeping our anxious 
legislators informed and in check, and our 
military forces in readiness. Certainly this 
outstanding effort on the President’s part 
will rate a high place in the history of the 
world as a devoted dedication to the preser- 
vation of peace. 

The latest attempt to frighten the Demo- 
cratic Party and to try to take advantage of 
those who lose perspective is the new 
line that is being peddled, and that is that 
peace can only come with a Republican vic- 
tory in 68. Those who are trying to sell this 
line point to Korea as an example—that it 
was only after President Truman left office 
was it possible to negotiate the peace. Those 
who tell us this fairy tale overlook our con- 
tinued involvement in Korea, where 15 years 
later 50,000 men are still committed and 
billions of dollars have been and still are 
being spent. 

The President is often referred to by his 
detractors as a completely politica] animal 
who seeks only his self-preservation as a 
politician. How inconsistent can we be, not 
to give full support to Lyndon Johnson who 
is staking his political future on what he 
believes to be the honest posture that must 
be maintained by this Nation if we are to 
maintain our commitments and our unso- 
licited position as the leader of freedom in 
the world. It is time Democrats review our 
history and the positions held by Democratic 
presidents in the past which, although at- 
tacked and reviled during their administra- 
tions, today constitute the most glorious 
pages of our history. 

Today our Republican opponents are not 
certain whether to embrace youth or age. 
If their nominee is young they will base a 
campaign advocating the role of youth. If he 
is older, they will support experience. The 
Democratic Party is always young. A member 
of the John Birch Society at 24, is older 
than a Democrat of 83. Lyndon Johnson as 
the nominee of the Democratic Party in 1968 
will have the experience necessary and the 
youthfulness of ideas, ideals and a willing- 
ness to devote himself to the furtherance of 
peace and increasingly improve standards for 
not only Americans but freedom-loving peo- 
ple everywhere—as young Democrats looking 
forward to a better world, you have the re- 
sponsibility of assisting him in giving him 
the kind of victory that will help make pos- 
sible the achievement of our mutual goals. 


THE VISION OF C. SCOTT FLETCHER 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. PEP- 
PER] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on March 
5 through 7 of this year, the education 
television stations division of the Na- 
tional Association of Educational Broad- 
casters held their second national con- 
ference on long-range finance of educa- 
tional television stations. 

Under the able chairmanship of C. 
Scott Fletcher, who was responsible for 
setting up the Ford Foundation’s Educa- 
tional Television program, the confer- 
ence produced a lucid, factual, incisive 
report reviewing the Carnegie Commis- 
sion’s report, “Public Television, a Pro- 
gram for Action,” and also making sug- 
gestions for further action in increasing 
the scope and range of educational tele- 
vision. 
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The 350 conferees agreed according to 
the publication, that— 

The heart of educational television broad- 
casting is the individual station licensee. 
Strengthening of local stations should in- 
clude operations and should occur as a result 
of local needs. Every effort must be made to 
increase the number of educational stations. 


They further emphasized that general 
support for local programing by local 
stations is a priority need, with the main 
thesis of the report being: 

Public television funds should be in- 
sulated, independent and, as far as possible, 
diversified. 


The report also included a historical 
perspective of educational television with 
quotes by President Johnson, Vice Presi- 
dent HUMPHREY, who spoke at the con- 
ference, and others from Government, 
business, and industry. 

Mr. Fletcher—one of the, if not the 
chief expert on educational television in 
America—was called out of retirement 
in Florida to become executive adviser to 
the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters. Under his able tutelage the 
NAEB has made significant strides to- 
ward closing the gap between their goal 
of public television and the existing con- 
ditions of the television industry. Mr. 
Fletcher’s ethic of self-sacrifice and ef- 
forts toward public television will be har- 
vested a thousandfold by future genera- 
tions of Americans who will enjoy the 
benefits of educational television. 

I was very gratified to learn that 
through my efforts and those of my col- 
leagues of the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce will hold 
hearings on the Public Broadcasting Act 
beginning on July 11. A matter of this 
importance to the American people both 
now and in the future deserves careful 
scrutiny and the utmost priority which I 
and my colleagues have been able to at- 
tain for it. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert into 
the Recorp at this point the news release 
issued by the National Association of 
Education Broadcasters: 

Wasuincron, D.C., June 22.—The con- 
cept and principle of a Corporation for Pub- 
lic Broadcasting is strongly endorsed by edu- 
cational television station managers and their 
governing boards of directors, it is stated in 
a report released today by the Educational 
Television Stations division of the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters. 

“Public Television funds should be in- 
sulated, independent and, as far as possible, 
diversified.” 

The report is a result of the Second Na- 
tional Conference on the Long-Range Financ- 
ing of Educational Television States held 
here March 5-7. 

The 350 Conferees agreed, according to the 
publication, that “The heart of educational 
television broadcasting is the individual sta- 
tion licensee. Strengthening of local stations 
should include operations and should occur 
as a result of local needs. Every effort must be 
made to increase the number of educational 
television stations.” They further emphasized 
that general support for local programming 
by local stations is a priority need. 

The 120-page report covers in detail, re- 
sults stemming from the Conference. Con- 
ference participants were asked to review 
and react to recommendations to the Carne- 
gie Commission report “Public Television: A 
Program for Action.” Their approval of the 
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Commission study and amendments they 
added are found in this pamphlet in Chapter 
I, “Summary of Conference Recommenda- 
tions.” The third chapter elaborates on the 
findings. 

C. Scott Fletcher, ETS Executive Consul- 
tant and a member of the Public Board of 
NAEB, was Conference chairman. 

An historical perspective of ETV is part 
of the book. Throughout the report are 
quotes on educational television broadcast- 
ing by President Johnson, The Vice Presi- 
dent who spoke at the Conference, and 
others from government, business and in- 
dustry. 

The Appendices includes texts of addresses 
delivered at the Conference by Dr. James R. 
Killian, Jr., who served as chairman of the 
Carnegie Commission on Educational Tele- 
vision; James McCormack, chairman of the 
Communications Satellite Corporation, and 
McGeorge Bundy, president, the Ford Foun- 
dation. Additionally, the appendices has a 
number of research papers and a diagram 
of the Carnegie Commission plan. 

Copies of the report on The Second Na- 
tional Conference on the Long-Range 
Financing of Educational Television Sta- 
tions, compiled and edited by Drs. Warren 
L. and Serena E. Wade, Wade and Wade 
Media Consultants, San Jose, California, will 
be available for $2.00 from the ETS divi- 
sion, National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, 1346 Connecticut Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


AID FOR THE TOTALLY DISABLED 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Warp] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the House of 
Representatives my introduction today 
of a bill which amends title XIV of the 
Social Security Act to permit aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled to be 
paid, under approved State plans with 
Federal matching, to individuals in in- 
stitutions for the mentally retarded. The 
wording which I propose is: 

An institution which is primarily for the 


mentally retarded shall not be considered an 
institution for mental diseases. 


It is my opinion that action is long 
overdue to correct the tragic situation of 
a totally disabled person being denied 
help because of the type of care he re- 
quires. I am aware of many instances 
where applicants are receiving aid for 
the totally disabled while living at home, 
but would lose such assistance when the 
child is accepted in a facility with six 
or more residents. I firmly believe that 
a child, having qualified for ATD, should 
not be denied the continued support 
when changing his place of residence. 
Therefore, to assist individuals who are 
18 years of age or over and permanently 
and totally disabled—but not blind—in 
attending an institution which is primar- 
ily for the mentally retarded and not an 
institution for mental diseases, I have 
introduced legislation to broaden the 
scope of aid to totally disabled, which, in 
my mind, is long overdue. 
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HUGHES AIRCRAFT EXHIBIT OUT- 
STANDING AT PARIS AIRSHOW 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
CHARLES H. Witson] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, among the spectacular displays 
highlighting the recently staged 27th In- 
ternational Paris Airshow were exhibits 
of American space technology featuring 
Surveyor, the first soft-landing, picture- 
taking unmanned spacecraft to land on 
the moon, and Intelsat II, the world’s 
first commercially operated communica- 
tion satellite to be operational over two 
oceans. 

These space achievements, interna- 
tionally acclaimed by space scientists and 
the world public, bear tribute to Hughes 
Aircraft Co., of southern California, one 
of the 111 American companies that were 
representative of the U.S. aerospace in- 
dustry at the show. 

In the lunar exploration field, Hughes 
demonstrated an engineering compe- 
tence which has seen the successful land- 
ing of two Surveyor spacecraft on the 
moon. Hughes has built seven spacecraft 
for NASA to explore photographically 
selected regions of the moon for the space 
agency’s lunar manned-landing program. 
A third Surveyor is at Cape Kennedy 
now, awaiting launch in mid-July to a 
new region of the moon. 

As an electronics firm whose skills em- 
brace the entire technical spectrum of 
unmanned space exploration and space 
communications, Hughes originally en- 
visioned the synchronous communica- 
tions satellite principle in 1959. Today, 8 
years later, five operational satellites 
born out of that vision are in operation 
22,300 miles out in space above the At- 
lantic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans. 

Two of these are the Syncom satellites 
Hughes built for the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, which 
were launched in 1963 and 1964, respec- 
tively. They subsequently were taken over 
by the Defense Communications Agency 
and are in use now for military traffic 
between the United States and the Far 
East. One is above the Pacific Ocean, the 
other is over the Indian Ocean. 

The Early Bird satellite represents the 
second generation of synchronous alti- 
tude spacecraft. It was launched over the 
Atlantic in 1965 for the Communications 
Satellite Corporation. 

The third generation of satellites, pop- 
ularly known as Intelsat II, were also 
built for Comsat, and were both launched 
early in 1967 into around-the-clock com- 
mercial service above the Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans. 

International aeropsace industry ac- 
clamation is well deserved for the many 
dedicated teams of scientists and engi- 
neers at Hughes who have made possible 
these man-made stars which have illumi- 
nated the frontier of space. 

The Hughes exhibit at the Paris air 
show, which I had the privilege of at- 
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tending, reflected the many and varied 
contributions she has made to our Na- 
tion’s defense and our space exploration 
program. 

I know that my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives and my fellow Amer- 
icans share my pride in our aerospace 
industry, which, thanks to firms like 
Hughes Aircraft, was so ably represented 
at this international show. 


SAN ANTONIO HEADSTART EFFECT 
GROWING WIDELY 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include at this 
point the text of a picture story on the 
accomplishments of the Headstart pro- 
gram in San Antonio, which appeared 
in the San Antonio Evening News on 
July 5, 1967. As reporter Mavis Bryant 
states: 


Teachers find rare hidden abilities in 
children from deprived homes, as well as 
depressing cultural gaps. 


The value of Headstart is well summed 
up in the sentence: 


The enthusiasm of teachers and super- 
visors in the Headstart program seems to 
radiate to parents and others in the com- 
munity, giving them a sense of purpose and 
participation. 


The article referred to follows: 


San ANTONIO HEADSTART EFFECT GROWING 
WIDELY WITH 800 CHILDREN IN 53 CLASSES 
(By Mavis Bryant) 

A kid who never has heard the English 
word for arithmetic hardly could be expected 
to add, subtract and divide. 

And this is where Head Start comes in. 

The Head Start program, a poverty-war 
baby now half as old as the slum kids it 
serves, aims at filling the gaps that throw 
many youngsters behind in school from the 
beginning: cultural, linguistic, nutritional, 
medical. 

As one teacher put it, “Then we hope the 
child can devote full attention to learning 
to read and write.” 

The San Antonio Independent School Dis- 
trict, one of several San Antonio districts 
with Head Start programs, has 800 children 
in 53 classes this summer. They are housed in 
16 centers concentrated in poverty areas. 
Children qualify for the program if their 
families make under $3,000 a year. 

According to Mrs. Doris Brown, one of three 
directors of the program this summer, highly 
personal attention to each child is the key 
to the program. In each class one teacher, 
one paid aide who is a mother from the poy- 
erty area, one Neighborhood Youth Corps 
assistant, and at least one volunteer from 
the community at large can spot and minis- 
ter to individual problems. Spanish-speakers 
among those supervisors aid materially in 
teaching English to the child who knows 
little. 

“One of the major benefits of the Head 
Start program is what the paid aide mothers 
learn and take back into their homes and 
neighborhoods,” said a teacher at Herff Ele- 
mentary School: This helps parents to un- 
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derstand and get involved in their children’s 
education.” 

Parents’ involvement is emphasized by pro- 
gram directors. A Mothers’ Ad Hoc Committee 
in each school recommends subjects which 
might interest parents attending weekly open 
houses. In the weekly meetings parents visit 
classrooms, hear speakers, talk with teachers, 
and see their children perform. 

“You just can’t understand what may be 
troubling a child until you visit his home 
and talk with his family,” commented pretty 
Mrs. Josephine Perales. “We're going to try to 
incorporate this into the regular program.” 
Teachers visit each child’s home twice during 
the eight weeks, to gain greater insight into 
particular environments and also to explain 
to parents about the program. 

Mrs. Perales uses all the resources of David 
G. Burnet Elementary and the program to 
teach her pupils basic concepts. During the 
summer they will build kites, plant seeds, use 
recording machines and film strips, learn to 
paint, and many other things. 

A visit from the local fire department, with 
engines and firemen, was a highlight for 
youngsters at Herff Elementary, according to 
Mrs. Perales’ sister, Mrs. Charlotte Garcia, 
who teaches in the program there. 

“The kids climbed all over the trucks, and 
the firemen explained everything to them. 
They loved it,” she said. 

For many children, the first visit to a doc- 
tor or dentist is a terrifying experience if they 
think they will be hurt. During the summer 
each pupil will receive thorough medical, 
dental, visual, and hearing examinations, 
along with blood tests for anemia and a bat- 
tery of shots. One doctor cleverly combated 
child apprehension by calling in one child, 
who emerged and chose a friend to be next, 
and so on. 

Required medical care can be provided free 

under the program if parents cannot foot the 
cost. But nurses, in cooperation with five so- 
cial workers, often have a hard time getting 
parental permission for the child’s treatment. 
Clothing and shoes can also be provided when 
necessary. 
Any teacher may find a student who simply 
does not respond to classroom activity, or 
one who is such a behavior problem that 
class is disrupted continually. The program 
maintains 10 counselors who work with 
teachers to deal with such individuals. Special 
testing, individual care by a volunteer, home 
visits, and other measures may help the 
child adjust. One child who spoke only Ger- 
man, for example, was assigned an interpreter 
who translated everything the teacher said 
during the classes. 

“I could get them to eat beans all day, 
but beef pie or spinach is another story,” 
said the cafeteria director at Burnet. 

Children in the program are served break- 
fast and a hot lunch each day. 

Teachers prepare the pupils in class for 
new foods they may encounter at lunch, and 
cereal cartons are used for many different 
things during the day. Eating with knives, 
forks, and spoons present a real challenge, 
too, for a 6-year-old who has used only a 
tortilla previously. 

Teachers find rare hidden abilities in chil- 
dren from deprived homes, as well as depress- 
ing cultural gaps. One tiny Mexican-Ameri- 
can, with a father in the penitentiary and a 
mother who deserted him and his three small 
brothers and sisters, lives with a grand- 
mother who speaks no English at all. 

Yet, at five, eyes shining with intelligence, 
he knows how to read and can do addition 
and subtraction. His teacher cannot find 
anyone who has taught him those things. 

The enthusiasm of teachers and super- 
visors in the Head Start program seems to 
radiate to parents and others in the com- 
munity, giving them a sense of purpose and 
participation. A father of one student built a 
scale-model “kitchen,” with stove, icebox, 
and sink, from cardboard, for his class to use. 
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And a real joy for workers at Burnet is 
the help given by volunteers from the Golden 
Age home across the street. 

Besides acting as volunteers, the elderly 
make rainbowhued bean-bags for the chil- 
dren to use. 

“We have one lady who throws away her 
cane as she walks into the classroom because 
she doesn't want the kids to think she’s old,“ 
said a teacher. 


TO PROHIBIT TRAVEL OR USE OF 
ANY FACILITY IN INTERSTATE OR 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WITH IN- 
TENT TO INCITE A RIOT OR 
OTHER VIOLENT CIVIL DISTURB- 
ANCE 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. Bar- 
Inc] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the House will consider H.R. 421, pro- 
viding an amendment to title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit travel or 
use of any facility in interstate or for- 
eign commerce with intent to incite a 
riot or other violent civil disturbances. I 
urge my colleagues to join me in support 
of this badly needed legislation. 

For weeks now, the newspapers, radio, 
and television have been reporting the 
outbreak of riots and civil disturbances 
in various sections of our Nation. These 
riots, although local in nature, are fes- 
tered by professional agitators who flip 
from one city to another with but one 
purpose in mind, start a riot. 

It is no secret that the Nation’s Capital 
has been earmarked to be the site of a 
civil disturbance. What are we going to 
do about it? Sit here and wait until it 
happens, then throw up our hands in 
horror and rush to put through an anti- 
riot bill? 

The bill that has been scheduled this 
coming Thursday makes it quite clear 
that it is not the intent of the statute to 
preempt State law. The intent is to sup- 
plement local law enforcement. 

Congress must show these people who 
take the law in their own hands that 
the American public is fed up with such 
action and will not stand for it any 
longer. Congress has been served notice 
and it is time we face up to our respon- 
sibility. 


MEAD JOHNSON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
SEMINAR 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Ham- 
ILTON] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 


West Virginia? 
There was no objection. 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
this Nation’s progressive businesses is 
Mead Johnson Co, of Evansville, Ind. 
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Each year the company conducts im- 
pressive seminars for its executives. 

It was my honor this year to address 
this group of intelligent and alert busi- 
nessmen. 

The following is the text of my re- 
marks at the Mead Johnson foreign af- 
fairs seminar: 


No region of the world is more varied or 
fascinating or challenging than Asia. It is 
primitive and modern, changeless and chang- 
ing, savage and gentle, grim and gay, old and 
new. 

Within the vast sweep of its 16,900,000 
square miles, extending 5,300 miles from 
North to South and 6,000 miles from East to 
West, there is at once diversity and sim- 
Uarity: a diversity of people, language, cus- 
tom; similarity in environment, tempo and 
a way of life. 

Only in Asia, with its population of 1.8 
billion people, is it possible to leave an air 
conditioned house complete with television 
set and electric kitchen in the metropolitan 
city of Manila, get into an automobile and 
within a day’s drive over a modern highway, 
reach the mountains of Northern Luzon 
where primitive tribes still use spears with 
poisoned arrows and go about almost naked 
and raid the lowlands to kill and take human 
heads. 

In Asia you can find a progressive mon- 
archy in Thailand, a socialist dictatorship in 
Burma, Communism in China, a parliamen- 


tary democracy in Japan, a military and ei- 


vilian triumvirate in Indonesia. 

The Asians like to point out that Asia was 
civilized when Europe was a forest and a 
swamp. It bears the imprints of its own 
traditions and cultures, but also those left 
from the colonial era by Great Britain, 
France, Portugal, Spain, The Netherlands, 
and the United States. 

It is the cradle of religions, containing 
more Buddhists, Hindus, Confucians, 
Taoists, Shintoists, Zorastrians, Moslems 
than any other continent. Also more tribes 
worshipping the spirits of animals and trees. 

To understand Asia (if indeed it can be 
understood) it is necessary to recognize the 
major forces shaping the future of Asia. 

There is nationalism. It is both good and 
bad. 

It can be a unifying force, rallying all the 
diverse groups within the country and giv- 
ing them a sense of national unity. 

It can direct their energies toward na- 
tional goals and eliminate internal divisions. 

It can give them greater security against 
foreign domination and internal subversion. 

But nationalism can also be dangerous 
and disruptive. 

It can destroy any efforts toward regional 
and international cooperation. 

It can destroy any basis for foreign invest- 
ment and produce pointless, wasteful and 
dangerous wars. 

It can hinder rational analysis and sober 
tackling of problems. 

It can subordinate the material welfare of 
whole populations to emotional resentment. 

The best and the worst of nationalism can 
be seen in Sukarno and Indonesia. 

Sukarno did give the Buddhists, the Mos- 
lems, the Javanese and the Sumatrans a 
sense of national unity and purpose. But this 
nationalistic force almost destroyed all that 
it had created. 

In Burma, nationalism has meant an eco- 
nomic war against foreign investors which 
has very nearly destroyed the country’s 
economy. In Thailand, it has meant a na- 
tional unity which has produced a stable 
government, dramatically improving the 
economy. 

Communism is the second major force 
shaping the future of Asia. This is by no 
means a single, monolithic, united force. 
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legal Communist Party in Japan, seeking its 
support from the urban worker. 

The Philippine variety is a revival of the 
Huk insurrection. 

The party in Thailand seeks support from 
the mountain tribes. 

In South Vietnam, 
from the peasants. 

Communism in Asia is also caught in the 
struggle for leadersbip within the Commu- 
nist world between China and the Soviet 
Union. China aims to make the entire area 
a sphere of Chinese domination and believes 
that the United States power and influence 
are the chief obstacles to its goals. China 
therefore supports and encourages any force 
that is alien and hostile to the United 
States. 

The Soviet Union wants to undermine 
both the United States and China. Peking 
and Moscow are competing for the loyalties 
of all the Communist parties in Asia, wheth- 
er these parties are dominant, as in North 
Korea and in North Vietnam, cr minor, as in 
Australia and the Philippines. The rivalry 
is seen most sharply in South Vietnam. 

A third major force shaping the future 
of Asia is the thrust to defeat Communism. 

This thrust has many facets: 

United States troops in Vietnam, 

United States military and economic aid, 

The Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, 

The British Defense Treaty with Malaysia. 

SEATO came about mainly as a result of 
the American effort after the Communist 
victory over the French in Indonesia. It 
seeks to unify the international forces 
against further Communist gains. It has, of 
course, some serious defects: 

Neither Pakistan nor France have really 
committed themselves to opposing Commu- 
nism in Asia. 

It has certainly had to rely too heavily 
on United States power. But it remains a 
major instrument to blunt the Communist 
thrust. 

These three forces—nationalism, commu- 
nism, anti-communism—operate in a conti- 
nent facing massive, enormous, almost over- 
whelming problems—ineffective govern- 
ment, over-population, inexperience in self- 
government, poverty, the low levels of edu- 
cation, inadequate food production, the 
shortage of capital, the effects of the strug- 
gle for and against Communism, the pres- 
sure of powerful outside forces. 

These enormous problems are producing 
what I hope is becoming a fourth major 
force: co-operative multinational efforts to 
solve the problems. I want to discuss this 
in a little more detail later. It is one of the 
most encouraging developments in all of 
Asia. 

Given these major forces shaping the fu- 
ture of Asia, what is United States policy 
in Asia? 

The central propositions of that policy are 
two-fold. One, the extension of control over 
other nations by Communist China, North 
Korea or North Vietnam is unacceptable. 
Such control would create a menace to all 
countries and present a major and direct 
threat to the national interest of the coun- 
try. 

Two free and independent states in Asia, 
working effectively for the welfare of their 
people, are in the long run necessary to 
prevent the extension of a hostile power and 
are in our world-wide interest in peace and 
prosperity. 

These two central propositions are the 
cornerstones of American policy in Asia. They 
have been since the end of World War II. 
They have been carried out by four Presi- 
dents and both political parties. 

Our military action, our military aid, our 
strategic alliances, our economic assistance 
programs, our commitment of military re- 
sources are all part of this grand strategy. 

If you will draw back, I think you may be 
surprised at what has happened in Asia, part 


the support comes 
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of which at least may be attributed to the 
success of that policy. 

Japan has made a spectacular advance and 
soon will become the third ranking economic 
power in the world, 

South Korea, devastated by a conflict only 
a few years back, has now carried out genuine 
democratic elections and is beginning to 
make real economic progress. 

The Republic of China has beat back Com- 
munist threats on the off-shore islands, car- 
ried on sound economic policies—including 
land reform—and made it possible for the 
United States to terminate economic assist- 
ance. The Republic of China has even started 
a technical assistance program of its own in 
other parts of the world. 

The Philippines have beat back a Commu- 
nist Huk rebellion and have become a work- 
ing democracy. 

Thailand, one of the bright spots in Asia, 
is making steady progress. 

Malaysia and Singapore have become in- 
dependent, self-governing (although the 
United States has not been directly involved.) 

Indonesia was, of course, under Sukarno 
sharply hostile to the United States. It very 
nearly came under Red Chinese control. The 
change in Indonesia has been one of the most 
dramatic developments in all of Asia. At pres- 
ent Indonesia is prepared to live at peace 
with its neighbors, turning attention to its 
own, long-neglected social and economic 
problems. 

All these things viewed in the light of the 
prevailing circumstances, permit us to draw 
some satisfaction from developments in Asia. 
But that’s not all. 

Among the chief reasons to be hopeful in 
Asia is the emergence of regional multi- 
national, cooperative efforts to increase the 
tempo of economic and social progress. There 
is significant and heartening evidence of 
progress toward cooperation to meet common 
problems among the widely diverse countries 
of Asia. 

Asian leaders proclaim the new concept 
of cooperation publicly and repeatedly, They 
increasingly recognize that it is in their na- 
tional interests to foster a community of 
nations as an alternative to discord and con- 
flict. 

Illustrations of this new habit of coopera- 
tion which hopefully will produce beneficial 
results, are many: 

1. The Asian Development Bank, a soundly 
conceived financial institution with a mem- 
bership of 19 Asian and 11 non-Asian nations 
to assist in the financial development of the 
region. 

2. Japan’s initiative to host the Southeast 
Asian Development Conference. 

3. The Southeast Asia Agriculture Confer- 
ence. 

4. The Southeast Asia Education Confer- 
ence last November. 

5. The habit of regular consultations among 
the central bankers and planners in South- 
east Asia. 

6. The Association of Southeast Asia has 
been reactivated. This includes Thailand, 
Malaysia, the Philippines. 

7. The Asian and Pacific Council consist- 
ing of 9 Asian nations met last summer in 
Seoul, Korea. (First such meeting in history.) 

8. A number of United Nations projects 
have been active in practical development 
problems throughout Asia. 

These and other groups are tackling the 
basic problems of Asia. The Ministers of 
Education reviewed the problems and the 
priorities and explored areas of regional co- 
operation in education. They will continue 
to work on a permanently organized basis, 
supporting centers of technology, tropical 
medicine, agriculture, higher education, Eng- 
lish language, science and mathematics, and 
educational radio and television. 

Cooperative efforts are underway to plan 
for the development of transportation and 
communications systems, 
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Surprising progress is being made on the 
Mekong Plan, a multi-national effort to de- 
velop the full potential of the entire Mekong 
River Valley. This requires the close coopera- 
tion among the four riparian nations and 
can make a significant contribution to peace 
and stability in this area. Increased food pro- 
duction will be a major benefit. Today the 
basin is characterized by six months of floods 
and six months of dust and drought. There 
is practically no double cropping. The po- 
tential for development is very great indeed. 
It is now getting underway. 

Japanese survey teams have studied 34 
sites for dams along tributaries. 

Thailand and Laos have agreed to exchange 
electricity generated by dams on the Mekong 
and its tributaries. 

Last year two tributary dams were com- 
pleted in Thailand and the first electricity 
ever generated on the Mekong was trans- 
mitted. Eight nations are involved in financ- 
ing the construction of another dam in Laos. 

The Indian government is completing a 
feasibility study for a dam across the Mekong. 
The Dutch have made navigation and canal 
studies. The French have made electric power 
surveys. 

In all 21 nations and 10 United Nations 
agencies have been involved so far in the 
Mekong development program. 

A significant aspect of this regional de- 
velopment has been the increased involve- 
ment and participation of other developed 
countries. Japan has exceeded expectations 
and is now clearly committed to provide 
more aid to Southeast Asia. The Netherlands 
have increased aid, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand will contribute proportionately. 

But much work needs to be done here in 
order to persuade other developed countries 
to do their share, remembering always that 
the main initiative must lie with the Asians. 

Our top level diplomats are more and more 
impressed with Asian officials and business- 
men. They believe them to be gaining a 
command of the fundamentals of economic 
development. They recognize the priority 
items: increased agricultural production, in- 
creased emphasis on education, the necessity 
of Asian initiative and participation. 

So far I have pointed to factors which 
permit us to be cautiously optimistic about 
Asia. I don't want to overstate it. Any as- 
sessment must also acknowledge the ob- 
stacles—the future is filled with uncertain- 
ties and difficulties. 

Vietnam, of course, is the major one. It 
represents the principal difficulty to be over- 
come. In the question and answer session 
that follows, I'll welcome any questions you 
may have on Vietnam. For the moment I 
simply want to mention Vietnam in the con- 
text of the broad sweep of our Asian policy. 
U.S. actions in Vietnam are important in 
themselves but they are also vital in the 
wider context of a free Asia. 

It probably is not an overstatement to say 
that the shape of all things to come in Asia 
depends largely on the outcome of the strug- 
gle in Vietnam. If Communism is defeated 
there prospects will brighten for all Asia. 
Democratic forces and tendencies will be 
strengthened. The new cooperative efforts 
would have a much greater chance of suc- 
ceeding with the basic social and economic 
problems. With less Communist interference, 
even nationalism might become less irra- 
tional and damaging. 

A Communist victory in South Vietnam 
would bring the Communists to power in all 
of Vietnam and Laos. Communist pressures 
would certainly be strongly turned on Thai- 
land and another long and bloody struggle 
would loom. Cambodia, if not taken by the 
communists, would at least become a Com- 
munist satellite with little freedom of action. 

It is in the context of the future of Asia 
that the Vietnam struggle has to be assessed 
and judged. 
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Vietnam, of course, is not the only prob- 
lem of Asia. 

There is, as you know, an exploding birth 
rate. The population of Asia is growing at 
the very critical rate of 2.7% a year. This 
growth seriously limits the efforts to de- 
velop countries. 

The Philippines, for example, had a gross 
national product growth rate of 44% per 
year. But the birth rate was 3.3% leaving 
real growth at an unacceptable 1.1% per 
year. 

The related problem is agricultural devel- 
opment and food. The scale, severity, and 
duration of the world food problem, es- 
pecially concentrated in Asia, is so great 
that unprecedented efforts are going to be 
necessary to master it. 

Next to the pursuit of peace the greatest 
challenge to the human family is the race 
between food supply and population increase. 
Today that race is being lost. Asia must give 
population control and agriculture develop- 
ment the highest priority. 

There are also severe economic problems. 
The foreign trade of most of these nations 
is predominately based on commodities and 
raw materials. 63% of Burma's export trade 
is rice; 73% of the Philippine exports are 
sugar; 73% of Indonesia’s exports are rubber 
and oil. 

Wild fluctuations in prices of these com- 
modities and raw materials bring about 
severe economic dislocations. The effect of 
world prices for these commodities is felt 
instantly in the Far East and felt painfully. 

It would not be proper to conclude a dis- 
cussion of Asia without mentioning the role 
of China. China, of course, presents the ma- 
jor obstacle to the kind of Asia we seek. 

China has many severe problems, giving 
rise to disputes over basic policies—foreign 
policy, military strategy, economic develop- 
ment. This, in turn, has created the more 
basic problem of maintaining effective goy- 
ernment during the struggle over the issue 
of who is to govern. 

Mao thinks that the indoctrination of the 
Chinese peasant should liberate enormous 
energy providing power for a surge forward 
in production. This is the so called cultural 
revolution. It has the marks of a power 
struggle, shaking the positions of those who 
oppose Mao in China. 

Mao, who instituted the Great Leap For- 
ward, wants to eliminate pragmatic, eco- 
nomic policies including those which main- 
tain material incentive to stimulate produc- 
tion. Mao thinks that measures like private 
plots for the peasants, rural semi-free mar- 
kets, systems of pay keyed to performance, 
pose the danger that China will follow the 
revisionist course of the Soviet Union. He 
wants full-scale Communism and Socialism. 

Most recent reports indicate a Peking en- 
gaged in quieting down the uproar and try- 
ing to restore the normal operations of the 
Communist system. 

China has suffered severe setbacks inter- 
nationally in recent years. They were not 
able to persuade the Afro-Asians to proceed 
With a Bandung conference. They had great 
difficulty in several African countries and 
were expelled from several, They marched 
uphill and down again in the fighting in 
India. They were disappointed by the Tash- 
Kent Agreement. They suffered a major set- 
back in Indonesia—the Communist Party 
there has been disseminated. In their strug- 
gle with Moscow for leadership of the world 
Communist movement, they have lost 
ground. 

They see the power of the United States 
committed in Southeast Asia to repel ag- 
gression supported openly by them. 

China wants to become a world power— 
someday she will be—but today she lacks 
many of the attributes of great power 
status. They are determined to rectify that 
situation. They have one of the largest 
armies in the world. They have developed 
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the H-bomb. They are developing a missile 
delivery system. They are putting heavy pro- 
portions of their industrial effort into mili- 
tary and military related fields. 

Perhaps the most serious problem in in- 
ternational affairs today (not just in Asia) 
is how to get Peking to move to a policy 
of peaceful co-existence. 

The main elements of our policy are to 
do nothing to encourage China to believe 
that it can profit from ve action, 
and to make it plain that if they will give 
up their belief that force is the way to re- 
solve disputes and abandon the violent 
strategy of world revolution, we are ready 
to welcome China to an era of good 
relations. 

I have tried to give you the broad sweep 
of Asia. Maybe it is too big a subject. I 
mentioned the major trends in Asia—na- 
tionalism, Communism, anti-Communism, 
regionalism, the underpinnings of United 
States policy, the reasons for hope, the prob- 
lems we face, including China. 

There is no ground for complacency. Difi- 
cult situations remain, notably Indonesia, 
the Philippines. We have to look beyond the 
Vietnam war. In a sense, the primary pur- 
pose of our policies in Asia is to prevent 
another Vietnam. 

Progress is slow in Asia but the general 
trend is upward. The threat of Communism 
is growing weaker. The forces of co-opera- 
tion are gathering momentum. National co- 
hesiveness is growing. The success stories— 
Japan. Republic of China, South Korea— 
show what can be done. 

The United States will not soon be out 
of Asia. The simple, if unacceptable fact 18, 
Asia is too weak at the present stage of its 
history to determine its own destiny. Either 
Asia relies on the United States and its 
allies to protect it from direct Communist 
domination, or Asia must accept that dom- 
ination and make do with being within a 
Chinese sphere of power and influence. 

William Wordsworth wrote that the 
world is too much with us. A major part of 
that world—Asia—will be with us for many 
years to come. 


CAN CONGRESS SEE THE URBAN 
BIG PICTURE? 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentlewoman from Michigan [Mrs. 
GRIFFITHS] may extend her remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, this 
year the Joint Economic Committee has 
established a new Subcommittee on 
Urban Affairs, under the chairmanship 
of our distinguished colleague, RICHARD 
BoLLING, of Missouri, and upon whom I 
have the honor to serve as a member. 

This subcommittee is an outgrowth of 
an interest for several years of Mr. 
Bot.ine and of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, and we are all very happy that a 
study can now be undertaken to provide 
a very broad sweeping investigation of 
the problems in the Nation that have be- 
come obvious through their appearance 
in acute form in our heavily populated 
urban areas. 

Recently the editor of the publication 
Nation’s Cities interviewed Chairman 
BoLLING on the subject of urban affairs. 
The exchange of questions and answers 
provides a very valuable insight into 
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the problems of our city, and the ap- 
proach that the subcommittee’s inves- 
tigation is to take. I, therefore, commend 
it to the attention of my colleagues, and 
place it in the Recorp at this point: 


CAN CONGRESS SEE THE URBAN BIG PICTURE? 


(Nore.—Another urban-minded Capitol 
Hill study is beginning, this one by the re- 
cently-formed Subcommittee on Urban Af- 
fairs of the influential Joint Economic 
Committee. To learn its implications to mu- 
nicipalities, Nation’s Cities Managing Editor 
Don Lief interviewed Rep. Richard Bolling 
(D-Mo.), chairman of the subcommittee. 
Congressman Bolling has represented the 
Kansas City area since 1949 and is highly 
regarded for his ability to be effective even 
while calling for reorganization of the 
House. A ranking member of the Joint Com- 
mittee, he is a leading figure among House 
liberals. During World War II. Mr. Bolling 
served more than four years in the Pacific 
theatre, rose from private to lieutenant 
colonel, and was awarded the Legion of 
Merit and Bronze Star. Born in New York 
City in 1916, he received B.A. and M.A. de- 
grees from the University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn., and also attended Vander- 
bilt University in Nashville.) 

Why has the new Subcommittee on Urban 
Affairs of the Joint Economic Committee 
been formed? 

For years I have wanted such a cubcom- 
mittee and now the circumstances are right 
for it. What I want to do is something dif- 
ferent than has been done in the ordinary 
legislative committee or in the other studies 
that have been undertaken. Without criticiz- 
ing either kind of investigation, I have felt 
basically from my experience when I first 
came to Congress 20 years ago that anything 
but a whole approach was being taken to 
the problems of urban affairs. I suspect they 
may turn out to be problems of the nation 
as a whole which are more obvious because 
they are more acute and more concentrated 
in the heavily urban areas. 

Part of this, too, is I felt we were over- 
specialized in the field. The housers“ seemed 
to believe that housing, including public 
housing, was the answer. Subsequently, ur- 
ban renewal, including vast demolition, was 
the answer. Well, in Washington, D.C., 550- 
600 acres in the southwest section were razed 
and the poor people booted out. They moved 
into northwest and new blight was created. 
In sum, people in different disciplines de- 
cided that their portion of knowledge was 
the whole field of knowledge and that little 
else need be done. 

What I want to do is to take all these dif- 
ferent approaches and disciplines, some of 
them very broad and philosophical and 
mainly intuitive, some of them very specific, 
anything but philosophical, and test them 
out against each other; first by getting a 
set of papers from carefully chosen special- 
ists. Then calling them in for hearings— 
having them remixed in panels so that you 
might have a social psychologist dealing with 
a person whose only field was a relatively 
narrow range of transportation. And those 
two approaches, plus two or three others, 
rubbing against each other. At the same 
time we have a conservative and a more lib- 
eral point of view represented on the sub- 
committee. 

There would then occur an abrasive proc- 
ess that would hopefully break down the 
provincialism, the parochialism, the com- 
partmentalism that I feel happens to exist. 

How do you conclude that this approach 
is suitable? 

The reason I feel that way is that we have 
at our disposal a whole lot more knowledge 
and a whole lot more technology and a whole 
lot more ability to solve urban problems than 
we have the will to do it. If you can accom- 
plish this kind of thing—and I don't think 
there is any evidence you cannot—then you 
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perhaps will move faster toward, not a con- 
sensus, but an agreement that the area is 
broader than any one of its parts. 

That is basically the reason why the sub- 
committee was established. This subcommit- 
tee does not start with any conclusions—at 
least so far as its chairman is concerned. 

Your method suggests that urban prob- 
lems could be helped by better communica- 
tion. 

I think it is a matter of communication 
and, I would add, information. And I think 
it is a matter of organizing knowledge and 
improving it quite deliberately, initially 
from a very academic point of view. I do not 
happen to be one who feels that an academic 
approach leads inevitably to a “nonaction” 
conclusion, 

I want to emphasize that I am not propos- 
ing this study as a tactic of stalling cur- 
rently operative programs. I feel remedial 
programs are so urgently needed because 
urban problems have been with us for so 
long and so long neglected that we are prob- 
ably 30, 40, or 50 years behind already. In 
other words, I am not going to vote against 
what I consider imperfect partial solutions 
in order to await for the perfect. 

Do you have personal views on how im- 
portant the city is in relation to the national 
economy? 

Well, clearly it is an enormous problem 
because of the fact this is a largely urban 
society—the conventional statistic being 
that 70-to-75 per cent, or 198,000,000, of all 
Americans live in urban areas. But these 
problems are inseparable from rural prob- 
lems. In extent, they are different because 
you have such concentrations of people 
without adequate employment, transporta- 
tion, etc., but in kind, they may be similar 
problems. The problem of the urban poor 
may be similar to the problem of the poor in 
a backward Appalachian town. If we don't 
help the cities more quickly, it will have 
enormous economic consequences as well as 
social. 

Will some “people-oriented” experts be 
part of your dialogue here? 

Yes. Jane Jacobs, for one, has pointed out 
the tragedy of over-reliance on physical re- 
newal. We have, in our urban ventures, too 
often fragmented people and their wants and 
desires and their functions as entities. But 
we now realize people are very complicated 
entities. So I think you have to have people- 
oriented as well as physical-oriented. 

I think that the impact of the kind of 
use that is made of the space has an impact 
on individuals which may or may not be 
measurable, may or may not have a good or 
bad effect. Perhaps you've read Hall’s The 
Hidden Dimension. 

Now, I have always been a strong su 
of public housing. The only good bill that I 
voted on in my early years in Congress was 
the great Housing Act of 1949 which recog- 
nized the concept of urban renewal and had 
great chunks of public housing in it. I have 
never regretted my affirmative vote, but I 
think it is true that public housing has 
turned out to have certain disadvantages. 
I think it would have been nice if we recog- 
nized the disadvantages, but obviously we 
did not. 

Our whole environmental problem, con- 
centration of certain kinds of people, the 
failure to intermingle, for example, as they 
have in the remarkable blocks in New Haven 
where all different kinds of housing are pro- 
vided—housing for the elderly among others. 

You told our National Legislative Confer- 
ence last year about the need for mayors to 
make themselves heard in Washington. Have 
you seen any significant changes in how they 
are being heard these days? 

Clearly, the mayors must have played 
something of a role in our salvaging at least 
one matter from defeat. That would be the 
fact that we got 35 Republican votes on the 
“model city” appropriation in May. I would 
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like to ascribe this to a greater effective par- 
ticipation on the part of the mayors. 

Besides what yours and other committees 
are doing, do you think there is anything else 
that Congress might do in respect to urban- 
metropolitan problems? 

Limiting myself to the House, I think the 
House is enormously badly structured to 
function on an over-all problem such as the 
urban problem. There is no single commit- 
tee to deal with an urban problem. But I am 
not sure that you could establish a commit- 
tee with exclusive jurisdiction over urban 
affairs because you would be running into 
the practical problem of committee juris- 
diction that would prevent favorable action. 

The Congress, as well as the Executive 
Branch, should reorganize itself so that it 
was more realistically organized to deal with 
broad problems. But that gets into a whole 
other field on which I have written a book. 

As you plot the course of the committee’s 
study, what attention will you pay to the 
economic impact of local government ac- 
tions, local government behavior? 

This whole area is critically important and 
it is infinitely complex. For example, I rep- 
resent much of Jackson County, Missouri. 
For the first time in more than 30 years its 
residents are going to vote late this month on 
a substantial set of bond issues—more than 
$100 million. Most people feel it will be de- 
feated because we have an antiquated state 
law. A two-thirds vote is required to pass such 
a bond issue. If it were to pass, and we in 
Congress were to provide matching funds, 
for every dollar that the people of Jackson 
County will be taxed to pay for those bonds 
the people of the United States would be 
taxed $1.50. 

There you have gotten both the county 
and the state and the Federal Government 
involved in one phenomenon—a so-called 
“marble cake” in terms of the relationship. 
A major question is—how sophisticated is 
the newly affluent urban middle-income 
group going to be about these benefits. 

The impact is obvious, both the impact in 
terms of what it takes from the community 
to build structures and what the economic 
impact will be on a community if, for ex- 
ample, you construct an adequate hospital 
facility and—for the first time in the history 
of the area—the less well-off receive reason- 
ably good medical care. The ultimate eco- 
nomic impact of this would be fantastic. 

Some local government actions have rela- 
tively little to do with the actual expenditure 
of money but rather such things as zoning 
and land use. 

How quixotic are certain aspects of build- 
ing codes, not to speak of zoning, around 
the country. Even building codes are con- 
fusing enough in one area where a certain 
kind of cable is necessary to clothe a wire 
and in another, a different kind. Differences 
in zoning cause confusion compounded by 
chaos. 

Former Sen. Paul Douglas heads a presi- 
dential commission working in the areas of 
zoning and building codes, I think a more 
uniform approach to local problems might 
make a vast difference, even within a limited 
area. 

Perhaps on a metropolitan basis? 

Yes. Title II of the most recent Housing 
Act is designed to encourage this. And I 
have been involved enough in the problem 
of pollution in my own area to know how 
many political jurisdictions you get in- 
volved in when you try to achieve coopera- 
tion in a community like Greater Kansas 
City. I think they add up to over 130. 

How much independence do you think the 
normal general purpose government, city or 
county, ought to have in respect to, say, its 
own tar rates or whether it be allowed to 
issue industrial aid revenue bonds, and so 
on? 

I think there ought to be a national policy 
on industrial aid revenue bonds. They have 
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had their utility in the past, but I think 
that they can turn into a monster without 
too much trouble. The national policy that 
we have today is not to have one, really. 

But I think that here you come to the 
dilemma that takes you off to a different 
tangent. The reason the cities came to the 
Federal Government for assistance is that 
they found no help in most of the state legis- 
latures. Current estimates are that between 
now and 1975 the gap between local needs 
and local funds will be about $262 billion. 
The reason they found no help in most of 
the state legislatures is the rural gerry- 
mander. 

In the 1960's, the Supreme Court came 
down with a ruling in Baker v. Carr that re- 
quired fair representation. Now, if the qual- 
ity of state legislatures improves, as did 
Maryland's, you might see a greater interest 
on the part of people such as myself in a 
variant of the so-called Heller Plan for tax 
sharing. Until such a happy state of affairs 
is reached, I would be very, very reluctant to 
accept any sharing of federal taxes with the 
states or with any other entity until there 
was established some kind of standard as 
to the quality of performance at the state 
level, and at a higher quality than is now in 
a number of areas. 

It raises an infinity of very complicated 
problems, Personally, and this is not just a 
pious statement. I would much prefer if we 
were able to reorganize the various levels of 
government so that a great deal more of it 
would really adequately support it at, not a 
lower level, but at a level closer to where the 
action and the people are. 

Do you think that your subcommittee can 
come up with anything that judges the 
healthiness of the rapid increase in local 
indebtedness? Is this an economically sound 
rise? 

I do not find the increase in indebtedness 
alarming yet—certainly not at the federal 
level. If you take the federal debt as a per- 
centage of the GNP, it becomes highly in- 
significant compared to 1946. But I think we 
are going to have to do a much more sophis- 
ticated job of selling the voter, the taxpayer, 
on what he is really dealing with when he 
votes an indebtedness. He is really deciding 
that he is going to pay deferred taxes with 
interest in many cases. He really has to be 
more sophisticated. If he is going to demand 
services, he is going to have to pay for them 
at the state, city, or federal level. 

In light of this ever-rising demand, do 
you think that there is possibly a new ap- 
proach to financing public facilities such as 
federally supported urban development 
banks or pools of funding? 

I have no objection to studying the feasi- 
bility of that kind of a thing. We have done 
an infinity of important things through fed- 
erally subsidized programs. The subsidy is 
often small and the amount of capital gen- 
erated has been very large on occasion. Of 
course, in a very tight money market, you 
have a problem as to how effective a small in- 
terest subsidy is in obtaining long-term 
funds. 

Do you see a relationship clarified by your 
investigations as to national fiscal policy and 
its impact on local economic matters? 

Of course there is a relationship. We know 
what happened to housing starts last year 
because of the so-called tight money mar- 
ket—down from an annual rate of about 1.6 
million units to slightly above 1 million, 
as I recall. So there is this business of link- 
age. The federal budget allocations play a 
major role in our economy and this can set 
the tone for employment and by indirection 
education and other variables. 

I am thinking in addition to the taxing 
policy, national monetary policy and the 
tightness of the money market for local 
bonds. 

Well, I've answered part of that already. It 
was apparent that we needed a tax increase 
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in 1966. Otherwise, we were bound to have 
the kind of impact that we did on housing. 
It was a selective impact because we forced 
the monetary authority to take too much of 
a burden, I think we are in trouble this year 
partly because we failed to have that tax 
increase last year, but for somewhat different 
reasons of mix. Obviously, this whole busi- 
ness of financing underlies your ability. 

I surmise that, if we had unlimited money, 
the problem of the urban areas would not 
be so great because there are “miracles” that 
we can perform today technologically that 
we haven't felt we could put into effect. You 
know, at last year’s Woods Hole conference, 
a participant, referring to urban racial un- 
rest, said maybe it would be better instead 
of trying to cool your people with street 
hydrants, maybe the thing would be to cool 
their houses—that is, put in air condition- 
ing. It sounds fantastic, but, upon reflection, 
maybe it would not be. 

You are talking here about cost-benefit 
analysis? 

Indeed, but the first step that I want to 
achieve before we get involved in too much 
of cost-benefits is to see if broad, philosophi- 
cal agreement can be reached for a total 
approach—systems-analysis fashion. 

Now, this is not the kind of approach that 
is so general that it achieves nothing or goes 
nowhere. It is just designed to give an um- 
brella to all the different things you must 
do to put all those different things in some 
relationship. Otherwise you really can’t be- 
gin to sell the public on the parts of the 
program that it doesn’t see as of immediate 
benefit to them. 

It is very difficult to convince the mobile, 
play-orlented middle-class that they must 
support and become active in programs to 
help the urban poor, some of whom live in 
neighborhoods resembling casbahs rather 
than ghettoes. They don't believe there are 
any poor there. Incredibly, the affluent don’t 
see the poor—and yet there may be 30,000,000 
of them. 

I must add that American business—Hall- 
mark Cards, Reynolds, Alcoa, U.S. Gypsum— 
is already helping in housing. 

If the political support were such that ur- 
ban programs were more fully funded, what 
would be the main economic obstacles to 
sound use of the money? Where might we 
start to improve the machinery in advance 
of additional funding? 

Nothing less than a herioc response will be 
needed from federal, state, and local admin- 
istrators to establish, for example, a work- 
able, effective revenue-sharing mechanism. 
We don’t have it and we're not sufficiently 
preparing for it at a state and local level 
particularly. I prefer local programs locally 
arrived-at—but it is not dogma, and to my 
mind “self government” is not exclusively 
synonymous with “local government.” Then 
of course Sen. Muskie's work on his inter- 
governmental relations committee may de- 
velop other avenues. 

What would be the impact in urban-aid 
programs should U.S. spending in Vietnam 
be sharply reduced—in effect, would it make 
any difference in today’s Congress? 

I'm skeptical of arguments, advanced by 
Vietnam doves for example, that if the war 
ended today the federal spigot could and 
would be played on our inventory of urban 
needs. Well, there have been seven key votes 
so far in the House of Representatives as of 
our interview today and, believe me, the 
tone is charcoal gray conservative. The House 
strangled rent supplements, model cities had 
a close call, and the crowbar crew is out to 
dismantle the poverty program. 

Do you think that the city programs are 
paying for Vietnam? 

Well, it is all the programs that affect the 
disadvantaged. I would rather put it that 
way. Vietnam spending is estimated at $1.5 
to $2 billion a month. Cities, of course, get 
the most of the disadvantaged, the poor, and 
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the people that do not get an education— 
one source states there are 10,000,000 poor 
in large urban areas. They are the ones that 
are caught. I think the programs that are 
paying the price are the ones that would 
help those who need help—those that do not 
get an adequate education, those who do not 
get health benefits. 

We must correct this. The City is the fron- 
tier and we've played urban roulette long 
enough, The City is worth saving. If the sub- 
committee can generate some unconventional 
wisdom, we—all of us together—may do just 
that, 


LEGISLATION TO CREATE A JOINT 
COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
CRIME 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PICKLE] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, the rate 
of crime in the Nation is increasing at a 
staggering rate. Present figures indicate 
that crime is growing six times faster 
than the population of the country. 

Only in the last few months, we have 
seen reports from the President’s Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Justice, and from the 
Task Force on Science and Technology. 
These studies go far in telling us of the 
kinds of problems we face in the control 
of crime, and where our society has 
fallen down in protecting itself. 

One thing, however, is missing. In 
spite of the work which has already been 
done in the area, we have not as yet pro- 
vided a way to interpret these and other 
studies into legislative proposals, nor 
have we in Congress provided ourselves 
with adequate means to research inde- 
pendently the issues involved. 

Today, I join my colleagues who have 
already introduced legislation to create 
a joint committee to investigate crime. 
The bill was first introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. PEPPER], and 
it is designed to create a joint commit- 
tee of Congress to study all aspects of 
crime. In addition to making independ- 
ent studies, the committee would be em- 
powered to make reports to Congress 
with such recommendations for action as 
it deems proper. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is high time 
we in Congress took initiative on the 
problem of crime. Crime has been given 
as the reason supporting legislation 
ranging from gun control to poverty, but 
we have yet to address the real prob- 
lem of crime itself. 

I say it is high time that we do so. 


WIDE SUPPORT FOR CHICAGO MINT 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ANNUN- 
z10] may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 16 I introduced legislation, H.R. 
2432, that provides for the establishment 
of a U.S. mint in the city of Chicago. 

Since the introduction of this legisla- 
tion, there has been widespread endorse- 
ment for a mint in Chicago among both 
the banking and business communities. 

It is clear, based on the experience of 
our recent coin shortage, that expanded 
coinage facilities will be needed in the 
future. By mistake, some have viewed 
my bill as a threat to the existing coin- 
age facilities in this country. On the 
contrary, I fully believe that existing 
mints should remain in cperation and 
be modernized, but, in addition, a new 
mint should be established in Chicago; 
thus, giving us mints in Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and Denver, with a standby 
facility in San Francisco. 

Shortly after the introduction of my 
legislation, Mr. Samuel W. Sax, president 
of Exchange National Bank of Chicago, 
took the time to conduct some research 
on first the need for an additional mint, 
and second, Chicago as its logical choice. 
It is a well thought out, factual study 
and because of this, I am placing it in 
the Recorp for use by other Members. 
Iam also making a part of my statement 
letters received from various business 
leaders in the Chicagoland area support- 
ing HR. 2432. 

The material referred to follows: 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


The purpose of this paper is to indicate: 

1. The need for additional U.S. Mint fa- 
cilities. 

2. The reasons for locating the additional 
facilities in the Chicago area as proposed in 
H.R. 2432 introduced by the Honorable Con- 
gressman Frank Annunzio on January 16, 
1967. 

PART I 


The Bureau of the Mint presently has three 
coining facilities in operation, The U.S. Mint 
in Philadelphia started production in 1793. 
This mint will be closed and replaced by 
new facilities in the latter part of 1967. The 
U.S. Mint in Denver started coinage opera- 
tions in 1906. The U.S. Mint in San Francisco 
started operations in 1854, but was closed 
in 1955 due to outmoded and antiquated fa- 
cilities. This facility was reactivated by Sec- 
tion 201 of the Coinage Act of 1965, Public 
Law 89-81. The San Francisco Mint was re- 
opened in an attempt to help alleviate the 
critical coin shortage. There are 37 coin 
distribution points that are supplied by these 
facilities. 

In recent years, demand for coin has sur- 
passed the production capacity of the Mint. 
In an unsuccessful attempt to equate supply 
and demand, the following steps were taken: 

1. The San Francisco Mint was reactivated. 

2. Equipment was added to the Denver 
branch. 

8. A program of coin rationing was ini- 
tiated by the Federal Reserve System. 

4. The production of proof sets was cur- 
tailed. 

5. The production of foreign coins was sus- 
pended. 

6. Although uneconomical, three shifts 
five days a week and in some cases three 
shifts seven days a week were undertaken. 


Coin Shortage.” Sixth Report by the 
Committee on Government Operations, 89th 
ist Session. March, 1965. Union 

Calendar #84 “House Report #194” p. 6. 
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Mrs. Fern V. Miller, Superintendent of the 
U.S. Mint in Denver related that operations 
have been on a three shift five day a week 
basis in an al to meet demand and 
replenish a depleted inventory? Recent fig- 
ures on domestic coinage executed appear 
in Table A. 

The total capacity of each mint operation 
by shift is reflected in Table B. One might 
argue that with an annual production of 20 
billion pieces of coin, shortages will cease to 
exist. The weakness of this argument lies in 
the fact that the estimated output of 20 
billion pieces of coin is unrealistic and un- 
economical for the following reasons: 

1. Arthur D. Little, Inc., whose survey on 
the operation of the mint represents the most 
comprehensive study on this subject since 
Alexander Hamilton's On the Establishment 
of a Mint” communicated to the House of 
Representatives, January 28, 1791, concluded 
in their analysis of multi-shift operations 
that the mint should operate its plants (ei- 
ther new or existing facilities) two shifts a 
day. 

2. The San Francisco operation is intended 
to be a temporary expediency. Authorized 
production of coin will continue there until 
the Secretary of the Treasury determines 
that the U.S. Mints are able to produce am- 
ple supplies of coins.“ 

In relation to the above considerations, 
Table B indicates that production on a two 
shift basis in Denver and Philadelphia would 
only total 7.2 billion pieces. 

The most important single factor affecting 
our coinage situation is the demands arising 
from the needs of business and those arising 
from non-business channels. Coin require- 
ment is directly proportioned to population 
changes and level of economic activity. The 
additional amount of coin required to satisfy 
the needs of a larger population undoubtedly 
accounts for a significant proportion of the 
increase in the nation’s coinage needs. The 
population growth, however, fails to explain 
completely the advance in the amount of 
coin in circulation. The major determinant 
of coin usage is the advance or decline of 
GNP. Cyclical changes in the public’s coin 
holdings roughly coincide with fluctuations 
in Gross National Product. As the level of 
business activity advances, individuals and 
business firms require more coin to settle an 
expanded volume of transactions. Conversely, 
as the pace of the economy slackens, the 
supply of coin demanded by the public tends 
to decline. 

In order to project the long run demand 
for coin, the Government uses the Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimates of the Gross 
National Product, projected population fig- 
ures, Department of Labor price indexes, 
sales tax figures, and estimated vending ma- 
chine sales. The Government cannot esti- 
mate the amount of hoarding and specula- 
tion. These two factors affect the flowback 
of coin to the Federal Reserve System. In the 
third quarter of 1962, the Chicago Federal 
Reserve Bank received 2,761,000 coins from 
the Mint and 58 million pieces of coin in 
flowback, while in the third quarter of 1964, 
the Bank received 10,625,500 coins from the 
U.S. Mint but only 3,614,000 in flowback.“ 

The available methods of predicting coin 
needs have not proven accurate. In its report 
on future Mint requirements, Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., predicts that the stock of coin 
in circulation will increase at a rate of 5.8% 


Phone Interview, Mrs. Fern V. Miller, 
Superintendent U.S. Mint, Denver. Feb. 10, 
1967. 

Production Facilities for the United 
States Mint”. Final Report to the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, Arthur O. Little, 
Inc. Feb. 11, 1963, p. 19. 

Section 201 of the Coinage Act of 1965. 
Public Law 89.81. 

Coin Dearth hits Stores and Banks.” Chi- 
cago American, Dec. 10, 1964. 
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per year.“ Table C contains Little’s projected 
coin production requirements through the 
fiscal year 1990. A comparison of Table A and 
Table C will reveal immediately the discrep- 
ancy in the Little projections. The Little 
projection for fiscal year 1975 is a require- 
ment of 7 billion pieces of coin, while in 
fiscal 1966, 8.7 billion pieces of coin were 
executed and demand was not satisfied. Our 
present Mint facilities have been structured 
to produce coin according to the projections 
contained in the Arthur D. Little report. 
These predictions must be questioned in 
light of increasing population, Gross Na- 
tional Product and related non-economic 
factors. With conditions being as they are, 
the need for additional mint facilities is 
evident. 

House Report No. 194, which was the sixth 
report by the Committee on Government to 
the first session of the 89th Congress, dated 
March 22, 1965 made several recommenda- 
tions with reference to the coin shortage 
question. Recommendation “E” reads as 
follows: 

“If and when estimated future needs for 
coin are indicated to be such that coin could 
not be produced efficiently and economically 
by the existing facilities of the Mint, con- 
sideration should be given to the timely con- 
struction of a new mint, at a location which 
would be determined upon such economic 
factors as concentration of population, dis- 
tribution and transportation costs, com- 
mercial conyeniences, and availability of 
labor.” 

PART It 


The need for additional mint facilities has 
been established. This section of the report 
will substantiate the choice of Chicago for 
the site of this facility. 

A major cost area of the mint operation 
is the transportation of finished coin. This 
factor makes the transportation features of 
a site very relevant to its being chosen. As 
the transportation hub of the United States, 
Chicago has long been recognized as the rail- 
road center of the country, The Chicago Ter- 
minal Railroad District is served by 41 rail- 
roads." Approximately 1,219,000 tons of 
freight are shipped in and out of the city 
on a normal business day.* 

Chicago is the center of a vast complex of 
interstate highways. The city is served by 
national regional, and local motor freight 
trucking companies, More than 400 motor 
freight companies move interstate commerce 
and in addition, approximately 2,000 regional 
and local trucking firms serve the Chicago 
Metropolitan Area’s hauling requirements’ 

These transportation facilities would be 
used by a Chicago mint to economically dis- 
tribute coin to the Federal Reserve Banks 
and Branches. The distance from the pres- 
ent mints and from the proposed Chicago 
mint to the thirty seven distribution points 
is compared in Table D. Fifteen or 41% of 
all the distribution points are closer to Chi- 
cago than either Denver or Philadelphia. Ex- 
hibit 1 illustrates Chicago’s relationship to 
these fifteen points. 

When minting facilities are available, the 
United States Government contracts with 
foreign governments for the minting of the 
latter’s coin. In recent years, the mints have 
been working to capacity on domestic pro- 
duction so all foreign coinage has been sus- 
pended. Upon resumption of foreign coinage, 
Chicago’s importance as a mint site will be 
heightened. Chicago is the only deep-water 
port in the United States which is at the 
junction of two inland water routes. The 


Arthur D. Little, op. cit., p. 21. 

“Seaport of Chicago,” Advertising Sup- 
plement to the New York Times, Sept. 19, 
1966. 

8 “Chicago Transportation Facts,” Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry. 5th 
Edition. Nov., 1966. p. 28-T. 

® Ibid., p. 28-T. 
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Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway and the 
6,000 miles of the Mississippi-Ohio River 
system which links Chicago and the Gulf 
Coast are excellent routes for shipping coin 
to foreign countries.” 

The level of economic activity in the Chi- 
cago area has made it a prime user of coin. 
In fiscal 1965, the 7th Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict Bank in Chicago and branch bank in 
Detroit received 1.2 billion pieces of coin out 
of a total of 7.2 billion pieces distributed.“ 
The 7th Federal Reserve District received 
more coin than any of the other districts and 
population and economic forecasts indicate 
that this situation will continue. 

From 1961 to 1966 Chicago’s Gross Metro- 
politan Product rose from $27.287 billion to 
$37.6 billion, an increase of 37.79%." This 
brought Chicago’s share of the Gross National 
Product to 5.09%. This is noteworthy since 
Chicago’s 7,395,600 people in the metropoli- 
tan area only account for 3.82% of the na- 
tion’s population.“ Also, during this period 
metropolitan Chicago’s Total Personal In- 
come increased 24.37% while unemployment 
dropped to 2.95% % This helps to account for 
the fact that 5.12% of the Nation’s Disposable 
Personal Income is in Chicago. With respect 


TABLE 
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to the 7th Federal Reserve District, recent 
census figures show the population of this 
area to be 14.8% of the entire U.S. popula- 
tion.” This 14.8% concentration is larger 
than any other Reserve District including 
the 12th District’s 12.9% and the 2nd Dis- 
trict’s 12.4%. 

One of Chicago’s greatest assets is it’s vast 
pool of skilled labor as evidenced by Chi- 
cago’s outstanding production record. Illi- 
nois has 6.37% of the total U.S. !abor force, 
most of which is located in the Chicago 
area.” Chicago's highly diversified industrial 
atmosphere and its stress on equal oppor- 
tunity employment will continue to attract 
an experienced and productive labor force. 

The many impressive factors in favor of 
having a mint located in Chicago are evi- 
dent. There is no doubt that Chicago offers 
the most favorable conditions as far as cen- 
tral location, working conditions, transpor- 
tation, labor supply and most of all the 
largest market area for new coins. A mint 
should be located in Chicago so that the 
most economically sound system of distribu- 
tion and operation can be obtained and one 
that will benefit over 41% of the receiving 
points of coins in the United States mint 
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system. A mint located in Chicago can, in 
addition to improving coin conditions in the 
middle section of the U.S. improve the over- 
all economy and structure of the present 
mint system. 


TABLE A—Domestic coinage executed 
(excluding proof coin) 


Fiscal year ending 1964 4, 307, 341, 770 
Fiscal year ending 1965. 7, 231, 406, 086 
Fiscal year ending 1966______ 8, 674, 761, 925 
Fiscal year ending 1967 (first 
months)... eee 4, 994, 752, 681 


Source: Bureau of the Mint. 
TABLE B.—Mint production capacity 
Un billions} 


1 shift | 2 shifts | 3 shifts | 4 shifts 


Source: The Coin Situation, 29th report by the Committee on 
Government Operations, May 2, 1966, p. 12. 


C.—Forecast of total domestic coinage requirements 


[tn billions of pieces} 


Forecast requirements 


Fiscal year 


1971 


5.5 


1972 


1974 1975 1980 1990 


5.8 


6.6 7.0 18.0 


Source: Production Facilities for the United States Mint” final report to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget submitted by Arthur D. Little, Inc., under contract No. EB-88 revised Feb. 11, 


1963, p. 2. 
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Birmingham 
Jacksonville_ 


. 


—— 


Denver 


Philadelphia Chicago 


008 *313 975 1 

$52 *94 843 

554 365 529 1 

770 ( 0 762 1,770 
373 425 #343 1.444 
245 578 295 557 1.213 
476 *294 461 805 1. 561 
762 257 796 *679 2,127 
697 *106 687 *1, 049 1,648 
630 *547 1,779 *975 1,795 
464 816 "695 *1, 288 2,960 
364 937 *656 *1,189 2, 829 
789 "915 „009 *1, 365 3, 006 
205 855 *451 515 2, 193 
314 1,312 925 *1, 442 2,943 
043 759 (°) 1,707 *139 
302 588 *275 

895 887 *291 Total miles serviced to cities marked by * 9, 706 3,030 
904 1,217 *644 

167 689 *301 Average miles traveled_....._.............-- 882. 36 303, 00 
109 1,076 "544 


Table of miles from U.S. mints to distribution points 


* Distribution points nearest to existing and proposed mints: Denver, 12; Philadelphia, 10; 


Chicago, 15. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE NATIONAL BANK 
oF CHICAGO, 
January 31, 1967. 
Hon. Frank ANNUNZIO, 
Longworth Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANNUNZIO: I read with 


20 “Chicago World Port,” Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry. 7th edition, 
1965. p. 4. 

u “Annual Report of the Director of the 
Mint. For Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1965.“ 
U.S. Government Printing Office. Washing- 
ton: 1966. p. 10. 

“Interview with John Coulter, Secretary 
Research and Development. Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry, Industrial 
Research Dept. 2-10-67. 

33 Ibid. 

did. 

15 Ibid. 

3° Ibid. 


Source: Additional mint facilities, hearing before a subcommittee of the Committee on Banking 


and Currency, U.S. Senate, 88th Cong., Ist sess., Mar. 26, 1963, p. 34. 


great interest the information you recently 
forwarded to me regarding the bill which you 
have introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives for the establishment of a United States 
Mint in the City of Chicago. 

You have my whole-hearted support in 
this action. The heavy demand for coin in 
this area, the transportation savings and 
the personnel available make Chicago an 
ideal location for a Mint. 

Your efforts are greatly appreciated, and 
if I can be of any help to you in this proj- 
ect, please feel free to contact me. 

Sincerely, 
R. L. Curtis, President. 


* “Distribution of Bank Deposits by Coun- 
ties and Standard Metropolitan Areas”, Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
June 30, 1962. 

18 Ibid. 

Economie Fact Book”, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, 1966. p. 6. 


MADISON BANK & TRUST CO., 
Chicago, Ill., January 24, 1967. 
Hon, FRANK ANNUNZIO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: You are to be complimented for your 
introduction of H.R. 2432 which provides for 
the establishment of a United States Mint 
in the City of Chicago. Frankly, I can't con- 
ceive why this was not done years ago. Chi- 
cago, as the hub of the mid-west region, 
having to get its coin from either the east 
or the west makes absolutely no sense. Con- 
sidering the problems of coin shortages that 
we've had in the last several years (I don’t 
remember when I last saw a half dollar) fa- 
cilities for minting coin in our country 
should be expanded in any case, and in fact, 
from a transporting point of view, having 
a United States Mint in Chicago would save 
innumerable dollars in transportation costs. 

I do hope that you pursue this matter as 
vigorously as possible and perhaps even en- 
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list the support of Senators Dirksen and 
Percy, as well as other members of the Con- 
gress from Illinois and our adjoining mid- 
west states. 
Sincerely yours, 
A. ANDREW BOEMI. 
Tue First NATIONAL BANK OF 
CHICAGO, 
Chicago, Il., February 1, 1967. 
Hon. FRANK ANNUNZIO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: My associates and I are very 
pleased to learn that you again introduced 
the Bill H.R. 2432 to establish a mint in 
Chicago. We concur in your judgment that 
this would be a wise and economical move 
by the United States government. 

Chicago is the economic capital of Amer- 
ica’s vast mid-western region which serves 
more than 60,000,000 Americans. This pivotal 
location is at the very focus of air, water, 
rail, and highway transportation, close to 
the national centers of population, industry 
and raw materials. It is estimated, for exam- 
ple, that about 72 per cent of all American 
cities of 60,000 and more are within 500 miles 
of Chicago, less than one hour by jet. 

More people and more goods can be trans- 
ported from Chicago to the rest of the na- 
tion in less time and at less cost than from 
any other metropolitan area. In this simple 
fact lies the primary reason for Chicago's 
economic strength. Located just north of the 
U.S. center of population, it is the nation’s 
most efficient market place—the most stra- 
tegic location for nation-wide marketing 
operations. 

American business has capitalized on these 
factors and has made Chicago the nation’s 
“Supermarket”—the merchandising and dis- 
tribution hub of the United States. 

These same facts strongly support the 
logic and wisdom of your position that Chi- 
cago should be the site of a new United 
States mint. 

Yours very truly, 
HERBERT V. PROCHNOW, 
President. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST Co, OF CHICAGO, 
Chicago, Ill., January 27, 1967. 
Hon. FRANK ANNUNZIO, 
Longworth Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Frank: In accordance with your re- 
quest, I am pleased to enclose statement with 
respect to the establishment of a United 
States Mint in the City of Chicago, as pro- 
posed in H.R. 2432, as follows: 

“Assuming a need for expanded production 
of coinage, the proposal of Rep. Frank An- 
nunzio to establish a United States Mint in 
the city of Chicago is eminently practical. 

“The existing geographical pattern of 
Mints—at Philadelphia, Denver, and San 
Francisco—was established to serve produc- 
tion and distribution requirements that have 
disappeared under the influence of new tech- 
nology, population shifts, and modern trans- 
portation. 

“Chicago's central location, and its conse- 
quent superior ability to serve the entire na- 
tion, make it the logical site for a Mint facil- 
ity planned to offer the maximum in econ- 


Donatp M. GRAHAM, 
Vice Chairman of the Board. 


CHICAGO FEDERAL SAVINGS 
& LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, IU, January 26, 1967. 
Hon. FRANK ANNUNZIO, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ANNUNZIO: I was very pleased re- 
cently to learn that you had introduced H.R. 
2432, which provides for the establishment of 
a United States Mint in the City of Chicago, 
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and both personally and as president of 
Chicago Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion I endorse your proposal 100%. 

Considering that Chicago is really the axis 
for a preponderance of commercial, indus- 
trial and financial activities here in the mid- 
west and, indeed, is the hub city through 
which much of these activities funnel from 
both the east and west, it seems only natural 
and logical to us that a United States Mint 
should be located in our area. In addition to 
effecting considerable savings in transporta- 
tion costs, it would certainly bring immeas- 
urable benefits to our city in business and in 
prestige. When you consider that in terms 
of dollar size our state ranks second only to 
the State of California in savings entrusted 
to our thrift institutions, one must conclude 
that such a facility in close proximity would 
be extremely advantageous to our activities. 

We hope that you are successful in dem- 
onstrating to your colleagues, to the mem- 
bers of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee and to the Public Works Committee the 
need for a Mint in the Chicagoland area. 

Cordially, 
THOMAS F. WALDON. 

CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO, 

January 30, 1967. 
Hon. FRANK ANNUNZIO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am pleased to learn of your 
introduction of H.R. 2432, and would like to 
lend my support to this worthwhile measure. 

In view of the fact that modernization of 
U.S. Mint facilities appears to be a matter 
of some urgency, this would seem to be the 
proper time to create a new Mint and to 
locate it in Chicago, from where the best 
service can be rendered. Some of the prob- 
lems which were faced last year helped to 
focus our attention on the desirability of a 
most responsive production facility located 
to serve both the Middle West and, through 
our unexcelled transportation, the entire 
country. H.R, 2432 would achieve this pur- 


pose. 
With best personal regards, 
Very truly yours, 
FRANK E. BAUDER. 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
Co. or CHICAGO, 
Chicago, IIl., January 30, 1967. 
Hon. Frank ANNUNZIO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANNUNZIO: I applaud 
your efforts to establish a United States Mint 
in Chicago. The entire economy as well as 
the Chicago Metropolitan area stands to 
benefit by making this center of population 
also a leading financial center. 

As you know, a tremendous effort is being 
undertaken to accomplish this objective. 
Your proposed mint, besides serving the coin 
needs of a large section of the country more 
efficiently and with less transportation cost, 
will also serve to hasten the acceptance of 
the area as a principal financial center. 

I would also hope that the timing for 
such a project would take into account the 
period when the added coin production 
would be necessary as well as the fiscal affect 
of the added Federal Expenditure. Our first 
priority should be the elimination of a deficit 
in a period of prosperity. 

Cordially, 
ALLEN STULTS. 
BELL SAVINGS & Loan ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., February 2, 1967. 
Hon. FRANK ANNUNZIO, 
Longworth Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ANNUNZIO: Congratulations on 
your efforts to establish a United States Mint 
in Chicago, 

Passage of your bill, H.R. 2432, would be 
beneficial not only to the Chicago area but 
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to the entire nation. Chicago's central loca- 
tion, transportation facilities and the avail- 
ability of skilled labor are all assets un- 
equalled elsewhere in our country. 

I am sure you will receive support from 
legislators throughout the Midwest, since the 
availability of coins is a problem which all 
financial institutions have faced in recent 
years. Midwest commerce and industry 
would benefit a great deal by establishment 
of the Mint as you propose. 

Best wishes on your efforts. 

Yours truly, 
HAROLD P. HALLEEN. 
HOME FEDERAL SAVINGS AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO, 
Chicago, III., January 26, 1967. 
Hon. Frank ANNUNZIO, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I have your letter stat- 
ing that you have introduced H.R. 2432, pro- 
viding for the establishment of a United 
States Mint in the City of Chicago. 

I think it is a splendid idea. The central 
location of our city would permit the dis- 
bursement of coins at shipping charges far 
less than those for shipping coinage from 
mints removed from the central area of the 
United States. 

As a savings and loan, we are not required 
in our usual day to day business to provide 
coinage service to our customers. However, 
because our quarters are located on a mer- 
chandising street, we have, for purposes of 
convenience to our neighbors and customers, 
provided coin service in limited quantities. 
Many times, the shortage of coins that has 
cropped up in the past, prevented us from 
accommodating many of our customers and 
merchant neighbors. 

I have discussed this matter with the Cook 
County Council of Insured Savings Associa- 
tions and the Federal Savings and Loan 
Council of Illinois. Membership of both of 
these organizations is composed of savings 
and loan institutions, both state and fed- 
erally chartered, in the metropolitan Chicago 
area. I am asking them to support your ef- 
forts in any way they possibly can, in order 
to bring this activity into our area. 

I will explore other possibilities where I 
feel some help may be obtainable. If you have 
any other suggestions where I may be of 
further help to you, please let me know. 

Kindest personal regards. 


Sincerely, 
Otro L. PREISLER, 


THE NATIONAL REPUBLIC 
BANK OF CHICAGO, 
Chicago, In., February 10, 1967. 
Hon. FRANK ANNUNZIO, 
U.S. Court House, 
Chicago, M. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANNUNZIO: I was 
pleased to receive your letter of January 20th 
and also read your remarks placed in the 
Congressional Record. I wish to congratulate 
you for your efforts on behalf of our City. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
acute coin shortage that has plagued us at 
various times in the past several years, has 
made it necessary to build additional facili- 
ties to mint silver coins. I am sure that the 
Banking industry, together with its many 
Merchants, would applaud your sponsoring 
this Bill and a great credit to you on your 
foresightedness to obtain such facilities for 
Chicago. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD PaRRILLO, President. 


METROPOLITAN BANK & Trust Co,, 
Chicago, Ill., March 10, 1967. 
Hon. Frank ANNUNZIO, 
Longworth Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR Mr. ANNUNZIO: Thank you for your 
letter of January 20 transmitting a copy of 
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your proposal for establishing a United States 
Mint in the City of Chicago. 

My associates and I heartily agree that this 
would be a worthwhile move that would pro- 
duce multiple benefits. The recent coin 
shortage certainly would have been lessened 
if there had been another producing mint, 
and Chicago is the most logical place for a 
fifth mint because of its importance as a key 
financial center. Furthermore, Chicago’s cen- 
trality means greater convenience, and sig- 
nificant economies. 

You may consider this as our endorsement 
of your proposed Bill, and please feel free to 
call on us if we can lend any assistance to 
you in seeing this Bill through to passage. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT W. WALLERSTEDT. 


THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Alabama IMr. 
NicHoits] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
call to the attention of this Congress the 
recent controversy in the House Agri- 
culture Subcommittee on Rural Develop- 
ment in which the chairman of this sub- 
committee has leveled a rather harsh at- 
tack on the American Farm Bureau. 

First, Mr. Speaker, let me state that I 
speak as a Member of this Congress who 
has been actively engaged in a very small 
farming operation in Alabama and as 
one who has been associated with a small 
independent agribusiness dealing in fer- 
tilizer, seed, and cotton ginning for bet- 
ter than 20 years. There have been many 
occasions when I differed with the pol- 
icies of the American Farm Bureau, 
There have been other occasions when 
we fought side by side trying to improve 
the farmer’s status in an agriculture that 
has seemed to be constantly in trouble, 
with the exception of wartime periods, 
since the depression days of the 193078. 

The charges leveled by our subcommit- 
tee chairman were serious ones, Mr. 
Speaker, and intimated that this farm 
organization is more concerned with 
selling insurance than it is in actually 
working for the betterment of farm peo- 
ple. Certainly, my own Alabama Farm 
Bureau offers insurance to protect farm 
homes from fire and windstorm just as 
it offers life insurance to protect the 
widows and orphans of a farmer who 
might be accidentally killed while driv- 
ing his tractor or who might die of 
natural causes. The Alabama Farm Bu- 
reau also indirectly offers to its members 
tires, fertilizer, bailing twine, and other 
related agricultural supplies. Actually, 
the insurance program of the Alabama 
Farm Bureau began in 1946 at a time 
when many general insurance compa- 
nies would not write fire and extended 
coverage on rural property. At that time, 
the Alabama Farm Bureau rate on $5,000 
extended coverage was $80 per year. To- 
day the same coverage costs the farmer 
only $21.68 per year. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the story of a 
group of farm people who got together 
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in the interest of protecting their homes 
and related farm property. Even today 
many companies do not write coverage 
of this type which was in fact initiated 
by the insurance division of the Alabama 
Farm Bureau. The Alabama Farm Bu- 
reau is a service organization and only 
through service, including that of insur- 
ance to its members, can it justify its 
existence to its more than 96,000 mem- 
bers in my State. 

Mr. Speaker, the charge has been 
made that people join the Farm Bureau 
principally because they can buy cheap 
insurance and since I carry a policy with 
my own Alabama Farm Bureau, I can 
state that in many cases their rates are 
somewhat less than those of commercial 
companies. This is a savings that accrues 
to the members of this farm organiza- 
tion and I find no fault with these sav- 
EA being passed on to their member- 
ship. 

The charge has also been made that 
the “primary purpose of the American 
Farm Bureau is the operation of a mam- 
moth insurance network.” However, I 
notice that in my own State every Farm 
Bureau member does not necessarily 
carry Farm Bureau insurance. 

The charge has also been made that 
the Farm Bureau has not been repre- 
senting the American farmer, but it has 
been my observation that over the years 
there has been no group anywhere who 
has been consistently more interested in 
legislative programs for American farm- 
ing than has this organization. There 
have been times when I felt that the 
Farm Bureau might have been overly in- 
terested because they have always 
out and waged a vigorous fight for the 
principles they believe in. They are dedi- 
cated to agriculture from the individual 
county organizations through their State 
and national organizations and my rea- 
son for belonging to this organization is 
not that I carry the small insurance pol- 
icy, but because I believe that my farm- 
ers need an organization such as the Ala- 
bama Farm Bureau to represent them in 
handling farm problems at the county, 
State and national levels and I continue 
to believe that my Farm Bureau is work- 
ing diligently to achieve for the farmers 
of this country their fair share of the 
good things that America has to offer. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS FOR PEACE AT THE 
SUMMIT 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
O'Hara] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, this editorial in the Detroit News 
deftly sums up the most important de- 
velopment of the summit meeting 
between Premier Kosygin and President 
Johnson. It states: 


They met at a summit, and, as President 
Johnson said, they got acquainted with each 


other. That, whatever tacit understanding 
was reached. . . is the most important con- 


sequence of the Middle East crisis. 


This meeting produced a greater un- 
derstanding between the two leaders on 
the great issues that divide the world 
and cause tensions and anxieties. These 
problems are not solved easily. But a 
significant first step has been made at the 
Glassboro meeting—a step toward full 
understanding of where the United 
States and the Soviet Union stand on the 
issues which divide us. 

This is no small accomplishment. For 
if peace is to become a reality for the 
world family, it will come only when 
greater trust and understanding can be 
a reality for the great powers. 

President Johnson has been the loyal 
servant of peace. The American people 
salute his efforts at Glassboro. 

I insert into the Recorp the editorial 
from the Detroit News, entitled Hope at 
the Summit.” 


Tue SPIRIT or GLASSBORO: HOPE at THE 
SUMMIT 


They met at a summit and, as President 
Johnson said, they got acquainted with each 
other. That, whatever tacit understanding 
was reached at their first meeting or may be 
achieyed in today’s conference, is the most 
important consequence of the Middle East 
crisis. 

It is sufficient comment on our times that 
a President of the United States and a pre- 
mier of the Soviet Union haye not met for 
six years, not since the ebullient Nikita 
Khrushchey confronted a John Kennedy, 
only five months in office, six years ago in 
Vienna. At that time a crisis loomed—Ber- 
lin—and Khrushchev tried to browbeat a 
young man who took his measure and 16 
months later faced him down over Cuban 
missiles. 

This weekend the leaders are meeting in 
the aftermath of a crisis, not before it. The 
hope has to be that they are each 
other and that from these meetings they 
will be able to maintain and broaden the 
understanding they reached over the Wash- 
ington-Moscow hot line three weeks ago. 

So many things have crowded in during 
the quick survey they were able to make of 
the world situation since their predecessors 
met—De Gaulle, Vietnam, the India-China 
rupture, and above all, the entry into nuclear 
power of Red China. 

Perhaps the most vital point in their re- 
marks after their first meeting at Glassboro 
was not what they disagreed about in the 
Middle East crisis but their mutual agree- 
ment that something has to be done, and 
quickly, about stopping the spread of nu- 
clear weapons. 

They were spurred to this by the fact that 
one week ago China demonstrated it had 
achieved thermonuclear capability. Six years 
ago, Mr. Kennedy and Khrushchev did not 
foresee that within a year and a half they 
would be in confrontation about nuclear 
weapons. This time both President and pre- 
mier can see the ominous shadow of China 
on the horizon. Ideologies apart, they know 
what Red China’s capability can mean to the 
tenuous balance of power Washington and 
Moscow have maintained since Cuba. 

Four years at Geneva have not brought 
about a nuclear nonproliferation treaty. But 
even before Mr. Johnson and Kosygin met, 
the Americans and the Russians have come 
closer together on a pact than some of the 
interested nonnuclear powers, such as West 
Germany, India, and Japan, have been ca- 
pable of accepting. 

If there is one benefit from the quickie 
Middle East war, it has to be the unspoken 
acknowledgment by such nonnuclear powers 
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of how much it can be in their own interests 
not to go nuclear and thus reduce the risks 
of confrontation in so many areas of the 
world. 

In view of the stated opinions of both 
leaders about what caused the Middle East 
crisis and how to seek a viable peace after it, 
agreement on the issues that divide the 
United States and the Soviet Union in this 
instance was impossible. But again, their 
meeting together, not eyeball to eyeball, but 
face to face in a town almost no one had 
ever heard of until three days ago, injects life 
and meaning into a dialog that no teletyped 
hot line messages can evoke. 

In general, summits without agendas are 
meaningless. But summits between two who 
are forced to deal with matters of substance 
are in a different category. It would be foolish 
to think sweetness and light will flow from 
the Glassboro meetings. On the other hand, 
it would be equally foolish to think that some 
misunderstandings have not been obviated 
by this conference. At least if neither party 
knows exactly what to do next, each has a 
better understanding of what not to do next. 


ASKING POST OFFICE TO ISSUE A 
COMMEMORATIVE STAMP IN 1969 
IN HONOR OF THE 100TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF 
PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
written Postmaster General Lawrence 
O’Brien asking that the Post Office issue 
a commemorative stamp in 1969 in honor 
of the 100th anniversary of the founding 
of professional baseball. Several of my 
constituents including the former presi- 
dent and general manager of the Cincin- 
nati Reds, William O. DeWitt, requested 
the special stamp. 

The year 1969 will mark one of the 
most significant milestones in sports 
history—the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of professional baseball. Cin- 
cinnati is proud to have been profes- 
sional baseball’s birthplace. On behalf 
of the Queen City, I would hope that the 
Postmaster General, issues a commemo- 
8 stamp marking the historic occa- 

on. 

The Cincinnati Red Stockings of 1869 
could hardly have envisioned the heights 
of popularity which baseball would reach. 
The Cincinnati Reds plan to move from 
Crosley Field to a new riverfront sta- 
dium in 1969 and hope to host the all- 
star game in that year. 

I would welcome the support of my 
colleagues in urging that the Post Office 
Department issue a commemorative 
stamp in honor of the 100th anniver- 
sary of the founding of professional 
baseball. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. PHILBIN) : 

Mr. Tunney, for today and the bal- 
ance of the week, on account of ill- 
ness. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington, for to- 
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day and tomorrow, on account of official 
business. 

The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GERALD R. FORD) : 

Mr. Moore, for today, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Watson, for today, on account of 
illness in the family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. PRICE of Texas) and to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. HALPERN, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. Marhtas of Maryland, for 60 min- 
utes, July 13. 

Mr. Snyper, for 20 minutes, on July 
12. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, for 15 
minutes, today. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Price of Texas), for 10 minutes, on to- 
morrow, July 12, 1967; to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Gross to revise and extend his re- 
marks made in connection with S. 853 
and include an editorial. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Price of Texas) and to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Brown of Michigan in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. 

Mr. ZION. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HEcCHLER of West Virginia) 
and to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. 

Mr. REUSS. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. ROYBAL. 

Mr. BuRLESON. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 117. An act for the relief of Martha 
Blankenship; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 1111. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the San Felipe division, Central 
Valley project, California, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
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that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 2762. An act for the relief of CWO 
Bernhard Vollmer, U.S. Navy (retired). 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 21 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


892. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report on 
transportation and production problems on 
the supply of Middle East oil, pursuant to 
the provisions of section 708 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

893. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
of problems in processing claims against 
voluntary relief agencies arising from al- 
leged loss or misuse of food donated for dis- 
tribution abroad, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Agency for International Development; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

894. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the act of Janu- 
ary 17, 1936 (49 Stat. 1094), reserving cer- 
tain public domain lands in Nevada and 
Oregon as a grazing reserve for Indians of 
Fort McDermitt, Nev. to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

895. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a resolution of 
the Legislature of American Samoa, request- 
ing the Congress of the United States to 
enact legislation which would permit Ameri- 
can Samoa to be represented in the House 
of Representatives of the United States by a 
nonvoting delegate; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

896. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a report on all stand- 
ards to be initially applied in carrying out 
a highway safety program, pursuant to the 
provisions of section 302, title 23 of the 
United States Code; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SELDEN: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Report entitled “Communist Activi- 
ties in Latin America, 1967" (Rept. No. 481). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 729. Resolution for consideration 
of H.R. 421, a bill to amend title 18 of the 
United State Code to prohibit travel or use 
of any facility in interstate or foreign com- 
merce with intent to incite a riot or other 
violent civil disturbance, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 482). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRINKLEY: 

H.R. 11328. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURTON of Utah: 

H.R. 11329. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide disability in- 
surance benefits thereunder for any indi- 
vidual who is blind and has at least six 
quarters of coverage, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R. 11330. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act to secure to physically 
handicapped workers employed in sheltered 
workshops the right to organize and bargain 
collectively, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 11331. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 11332. A bill to amend section 203(e) 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to facilitate the pro- 
curement of certain surplus personal prop- 
erty by State agencies; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 11333. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a tax credit 
for certain amounts set aside by a taxpayer 
for the higher education of prospective col- 
lege students in his family, and a tax credit 
for certain amounts otherwise paid as educa- 
tional expenses to institutions of higher edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Ways end 
Means. 

By Mr. McCLORY: 

H.R. 11334. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States with respect 
to the rate of duty on whole skins of mink, 
whether or not dressed; to the Committee on 


the Social Security Act to permit payment to 
an individual for physicians’ charges under 
the supplementary medical insurance pro- 
gram prior to such individual’s own pay- 
ment of the bill for the services involved, 
and to amend title XIX of such act to permit 
payment to a recipient of assistance for phy- 
sicians’ charges under the medical assistance 
program; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. REID of New York: 

H.R. 11336. A bill to amend the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 to provide day care 
for children of low-income families in order 
to enable their parents or relatives to choose 
to undertake vocational training, basic edu- 
cation, or employment; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 11337. A bill to expand the definition 
of deductible moving expenses incurred by 
an employee; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 11338. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to carry out the Adult Education Act 
of 1966 for 2 additional years; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 11339. A bill to assure the purity and 
quality of all imported dairy products for 
the purpose of promoting the dairy industry 
and protecting the public health; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 11340. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the rate of duty on whole skins of mink, 
whether or not dressed; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. WALDIE: 

H.R. 11341. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain employees of 
the Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 11342, A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to promote the 
care and treatment of veterans in State vet- 
erans’ homes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 11343. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 11344. A bill to amend title XIV (and 
title XVI) of the Social Security Act to per- 
mit aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled to be paid, under approved State plans 
with Federal matching, to individuals in 
institutions for the mentally retarded; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WYMAN: 

H.R. 11345. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the in- 
come tax treatment of business development 
corporations; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 11346. A bill to amend title VI of the 
Public Health Service Act in order to provide 
priority for grants under that title for proj- 
ects for the construction of hospital facilities 
damaged or destroyed by tornadoes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BROWN of Michigan: 

H.R. 11347. A bill to amend the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944 to authorize certain 
surplus property of the United States to be 
donated for park or recreational purposes; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 11348. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of special procedures designed to 
avoid undue delay in the payment of monthly 
insurance benefits to which individuals are 
entitled thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 11349. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the rate of duty on whole skins of mink, 
whether or not dressed; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 11350. A bill to reclassify certain key 
positions and increase salaries in the postal 
field service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 11351. A bill to provide for the grant- 
ing of national service life insurance to Viet- 
nam conflict veterans; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R. 11352. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp to com- 
memorate the 50th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the Baltic States (Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 11353. A bill to require the Secretary 
of the Interior to make a comprehensive 
study of the polar bear and walrus for the 
purpose of developing adequate conserva- 
tion measures; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 11354. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to increase the Federal ship 
mortgage insurance available in the case of 
certain oceangoing tugs and barges; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 11355. A bill to revise the Federal 
election laws, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

H.R. 11356. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the rate of duty on whole skins of mink, 
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whether or not dressed; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 11357. A bill to provide for direct pay- 
ments to the governments of certain coun- 
tries which submit to the Secretary of State 
satisfactory proof that Palestine refugees in 
the Near East have been resettled in such 
countries, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 11358. A bill to provide for the return 
of obscene mail matter; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. McFALL:. 

H.R. 11359. A bill to provide for erediting 
service as an aviation midshipman for pur- 
poses of retirement for nonregular service 
under chapter 67 of title 10, United States 
Code, and for pay purposes under title 37, 
United States Code; to the Committee on 
Armed. Services. 

By Mrs. MAY: 

H.R. 11360. A bill to require the Secretary 
of Agriculture to compensate certain per- 
mittees where permits for summer or recrea- 
tion-type residences on national forest lands 
are terminated and not renewed, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 11361. A bill to reclassify certain key 
positions and increase salaries in the postal 
field service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 11362. A bill to reclassify certain po- 
sitions in the postal field service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H.R. 11363. A bill to provide additional 
dental care for dependents. of members of the 
uniformed services; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 11364. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide the treat- 
ment processes which shall be considered as 
mining for purposes of percentage depletion 
in the case of certain slate, and to allow 
taxpayers to elect to treat such processes as 
mining for certain past years; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H.R. 11365. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act. to provide for the pro- 
tection of the public health from radiation 
emissions from electronic products; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. WALDIE: 

H.R. 11366. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that. civil 
service retirement annuities shall not be 
subject to the income tax; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WALKER: 

H.R. 11367. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to make widows of 
servicemen who die on active duty in the 
Armed Forces eligible for educational assist- 
ance under that title; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WYMAN: 

H.R. 11368. A bill to provide for uniform 
annual observances of certain national holi- 
days on Mondays; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 11369. A bill to reclassify certain key 
positions and increase salaries in the postal 
field service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 11370. A bill to require the Secretary 
of Agriculture to compensate certain permit- 
tees where permits for summer or recreation- 
type residences on national forest lands are 
terminated and not renewed, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by re- 
quest) : 

H.R. 11371. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
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United States Code to provide for additional 
compensation for veterans who have suf- 
fered the loss or loss of use of both kidneys; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.J. Res. 692. Joint resolution to establish 
a U.S. World Food Study and Coordinat- 
ing Commission to study world food and 
agricultural needs, to coordinate present U.S. 
efforts toward meeting these needs, and to 
evaluate the future role of U.S. agricultural 
and other resources in the light of present 
and projected world food and population 
trends; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. J. Res. 693. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H. J. Res. 694. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to designate October 31 of 
each year as National UNICEF Day; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 695. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to provide that the right to vote shall 
not be denied on account of age to persons 
who are 18 years of age or older; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, JOELSON: 

H.J. Res. 696. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. J. Res. 697. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PICKLE: 

H. J. Res. 968. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WALDIE: 

H. J. Res. 699. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H. Con. Res. 406, Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress in re the 
Panama Canal Zone; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H. Con. Res. 407. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to participation by the United States in 
the International Convention Relating to 
International Exhibitions; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KUYKENDALL: 

H. Con. Res. 408. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress re the Panama 
Canal Zone; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY of Illinois: 

H. Con. Res. 409. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to the U.S. military personnel held 
captive in Vietnam; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H. Res. 730. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to the establishment of permanent peace in 
the Middle East; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H. Res. 731. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House that the territorial integrity of 
Israel be recognized, that international 
waterways be open to all nations and that the 
refugee problem in the Middle East be 
equitably solved; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. McEWEN: 

H. Res. 732. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to the establishment of permanent peace in 
the Middle East; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. WINN: 
H. Res. 733. Resolution deploring dispatch 
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of American troops to the Congo; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. WYMAN: 
H. Res. 734. Resolution deploring dispatch 
of American troops to the Congo; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


254. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, relative to flood control on the 
Monongahela River, Pa.; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

255. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Ohio, relative to lasting peace 
in the Middle East; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 11372. A bill for the relief of Paula 
Mapa Tonga, his wife, Tupou Naeta Tonga, 
and their minor daughter, Tamasita Tonga; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H. R. 11373. A bill for the relief of Nazar 
Hayat Khan Tiwana; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 11374. A bill for the relief of Dr. Rafael 
de la Portilla Lavastida; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 11375. A bill for the relief of Ileri 
Semsinur; to the Committee on the Judi- 
olary. 

By Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 11376. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Franca Tolusso; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 11377. A bill for the relief of Angelo 
M. Petitto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.R. 11378. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Rajani B. Lathi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 11379. A bill for the relief of Mark 
Bitar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 11380. A bill for the relief of Ilyas 
Josef Al-Tawil; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POOL: 

H.R. 11381. A bill for the relief of E. L. 
Townley; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 11382. A bill for the relief of Apos- 
tolos Todis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H.R. 11383. A bill for the relief of Federico 

Campos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

HJ. Res. 700. Joint resolution for the 
relief of the Burnham Chemical Co., a Ne- 
vada corporation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

122. By Mr. STRATTON: Petition of the 
Center for Human and International Rela- 
tions, Geneva, N.Y., urging Congress to ap- 
propriate a respectable share of funds, com- 
mensurate with the importance and magni- 
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tude of the problems to be coped with, to 
implement the 1966 International Education 
Act and to support an effective long-range 
foreign aid program; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

123. By Mr. UTT: Petition of Lester M. 
Andrew, Tustin, Calif., and others, relative 
to trade with Communist nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

124, By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, Philadelphia, Pa., relative to free- 
doms guaranteed by the first amendment 
of the Constitution; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

125, Also, petition of the Border Cities 
League Speech Congress, Wyandotte, Mich., 
relative to actions on the part of some of 
our elected representatives; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

126. Also, petition of the New England 
Association of Fire Chiefs, Hingham, Mass., 
relative to support of the efforts of munic- 
ipal, State, and private enterprise to com- 
bat fire problems in the United States; to 
the Committee on Science and Astronautics. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, Jury 11, 1967 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

Rev. Edward B. Lewis, D.D., minister, 
Capitol Hill Methodist Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Dear Master of all mankind, we are 
grateful for these men and women of the 
U.S. Senate who seek Thy favor and 
guidance. Inspire, enlighten, and direct 
them in their proceedings of this day. 
May they know the quiet confidence that 
“in everything God works with those 
who love Him, whom He has called in 
accordance with His purpose, to bring 
about what is good.” 

Bless our President and his advisers. 
Direct the representatives of the United 
Nations in Middle East guidance. Give 
determination, intelligence, and direction 
to end the war in Vietnam and over the 
earth. 

We pray in the name of Jesus, the 
giver of peace. Amen. 


REPORT OF COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit to the Con- 
gress the annual report of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation for fiscal year 
1966. 

This report shows clearly the progress 
that is being made toward our goal of 
economic equality for rural America. 

Farm surpluses have virtually been 
eliminated. With the removal of this 
threat to farm prices, farm income has 
been strengthened. 

Yet the elimination of surpluses poses 
a new dilemma: 
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On the one hand, national and world 
needs demand a high level of production 
of food and fiber. With populations soar- 
ing and the margin of food supplies 
growing thinner in many areas of the 
world, we cannot gamble on the possibil- 
ity of inadequate stocks. 

On the other hand, farmers who pro- 
duce supplies in excess of immediate re- 
quirements as a national precaution, 
cannot be expected to bear the cost them- 
selves through depressed farm prices and 
income. 

To increase price protection for farm- 
ers in these new circumstances, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has recently 
expanded its price-support loan program. 

The price-support loan program has 
long provided farmers protection against 
commodity price reductions. Under the 
program, farmers are able to obtain 
loans at harvesttime, enabling them to 
withhold their products from the mar- 
kets until later in the marketing season 
when prices are more favorable. Loans 
for this purpose totaled nearly $2 billion 
in fiscal 1966. 

The expansion of the price-support 
loan program will permit more farmers 
to keep commodities off the market be- 
yond the current crop season. The com- 
modities will continue to be owned by the 
farmers, with the Government paying 
the storage costs as part of the Nation’s 
price for maintaining adequate reserves. 

By thus drawing further upon the re- 
sources of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to meet changing conditions, 
this Nation will be taking another im- 
portant step toward economic equality 
for the American farmer. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, July 11, 1967. 


REPORT OF BOARD OF ACTUARIES 
FOR THE RETIRED SERVICEMAN’S 
FAMILY PROTECTION PLAN— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit the 12th 
annual report of the Board of Actuaries 
for the Retired Serviceman’s Family 
Protection Plan. 

This plan, which was adopted in 1953, 
allows retired servicemen to elect re- 
duced pay so that their widows and 
children can receive survivor benefits. At 
the end of 1965, the year covered by this 
report, more than 67,000 retired service- 
men were participating in this program 
and about 5,000 families were receiving 
its benefits. 

a I commend this report to your atten- 
on. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, July 11, 1967. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
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Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
July 10, 1967, was dispensed with. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
ununimous consent, statements during 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee on 
Juvenile Delinquency of the Committee 
on the Judiciary was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia, and by unanimous consent, the 
Subcommittee on Employment, Manpow- 
er, and Poverty of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, the Subcom- 
mittee on Criminal Laws and Procedures 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, the 
Military Construction Subcommittee of 
the Armed Services Committee, and the 
Appropriations Committee were author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 


CRISIS IN THE COURTS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, during 
the last several weeks I have inserted 
in the Recorp the series of articles pub- 
lished in the Christian Science Monitor 
by staff correspondent Howard James 
entitled Crisis in the Courts.” Today 
I have the last two articles of a series 
of 13, “Time for Jury System Reform?” 
and “Recipe for Court Reform,” and I 
ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

At a subsequent time I hope to ask 
that all these articles be compiled as a 
Senate document, because they are quite 
authoritative and cover our entire ju- 
dicial system. 

There being no objection, the ar- 
ticles were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, June 
28, 1967] 
CRISIS IN THE Courts: TIME For JURY SYSTEM 
REFORM? 
(By Howard James) 

Scrap the jury system? 

To the average citizen the very suggestion 
sounds ludicrous. You don’t just throw out 
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a 700-year-old Anglo-American institution as 
you would a 10-year-old car. And what's 
wrong with the jury system anyway? 

Plenty, says a small but growing number 
of judges, lawyers, and scholars. Enough, 
they assert, to make serious consideration of 
eliminating it—at least in civil courts—worth 
considering. 

A national study by this newspaper indi- 
cates that the most often used arguments 
are: 

Jury trials are too costly. 

One judge, Matthew J. Jasen of Buffalo, 
N.Y., points out that more than $5 million 
in taxpayers’ money is spent on juries alone 
each year in the New York State courts. 

I'm in favor of the jury system,” he says. 
“But there are many who don’t believe it is 
necessary. To save the system, I am propos- 
ing a six-man jury. That would cut costs 
in half—a saving of over $2 million a year 
in our state.” 


SMALLER JURY “SATISFACTORY” 


Judge Jasen contends a 6-man jury is just 
as effective” as one with 12 members. In New 
York’s lower courts, and in lower courts in 
several other states, six-man juries are used. 

“Recently I looked at six-man juries used 
in the trial courts of Florida,” he adds. “Every 
Judge I talked to told me the plan is ex- 
tremely satisfactory.” 

The jury system creates delays and causes 
court congestion. 

In Philadelphia and in a number of other 
cities I visited it can take days and even 
weeks to select a jury. This is especially true 
where a criminal case has made headlines for 
several days running. Or when the prosecutor 
intends to ask for the capital penalty and 
prospective jurors who oppose capital punish- 
ment are excused. 

Because of the time it takes to conduct a 
criminal jury trial, judges in Chicago and 
in other cities are reported to give those who 
demand a trial by jury longer sentences if 
convicted. 

In civil cases—largely auto-accident dis- 
putes—both the insurance companies and 
plaintiff’s lawyers use the threat of a jury 
trial as a big stick to force settlement. As 
often as not one side or the other caves in 
and the case is settled while the jury is re- 
cessed, out for lunch, or even when it is out 
deliberating after spending several days hear- 
ing evidence. 

Juries may not comprehend what is going 
on, may not understand the law, nor neces- 
sarily follow the logical thread of arguments 
in a case. 

This has been a complaint for years. Back 
in 1928 a Philadelphia attorney complained in 
a national magazine that “most law suits 
present a plurality of complicated issues 
which single-track minds are utterly unable 
to grasp. 

“To discriminate between conflicting items 
of evidence, to determine whether a skillful 
prevaricator is twisting facts to his own 
profit, to see when they are being grossly 
exaggerated or manufactured out of whole 
cloth, requires the highest degree of judg- 
ment, education, experience, and mental 
alertness. No greater demand can be made 
on the human intellect.” 

DANGERS EXAMINED 

In England, where the jury trial originat- 
ed, civil juries have been fading from the 
courtroom. Said Granville Williams, an Eng- 
lish scholar, in a series of lectures in 1955: 

“|. There seems to be a formidable weight 
of argument against the jury system. To be- 
gin with, the 12 men and women are chose 
haphazard. Exemption is given to some pro- 
fessional people who would seem to be among 
the best qualified to serve—clergymen, min- 
isters of religion, lawyers, doctors, dentists, 
chemists, justices of the peace, as well as 
all rank of the armed forces. 

“The subtraction of relatively intelligent 
classes means that it is an understatement 
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to describe a jury, with Herbert Spencer, as 
@ ‘group of 12 people of average ignorance.’ 

“There is no guarantee that members of 

a particular jury may not be quite unusually 

t, credulous, slow-witted, narrow- 
minded, biased, or temperamental. The dan- 
ger of this happening is not one that can be 
removed by some slight procedural change 
or adjustment. 

In his 1962-1963 report to the Harvard Law 
School, Dean Erwin Griswold said: “Why 
should anyone think that 12 persons brought 
in from the street, selected in various ways, 
for their lack of general ability, should have 
any special capacity for deciding controver- 
sles between persons?” 

There is a great reluctance on the part of 
many citizens to serve as jurors. This is 
partly due to low compensation. Juror pay 
nationally runs from $4 or $5 a day to $15. 
In New York’s supreme courts (trial courts 
of general jurisdiction) jurors get $8 a day, 
for example. 

It is also because a large segment of 
better-educated citizens are excluded for one 
reason or another. 

In many instances, lawyers, when select- 
ing a jury, will refuse to accept business ex- 
ecutives or others holding responsible posi- 
tions. And they reject jurors for other rea- 
sons that are not always explained—in a way 
that makes citizens feel that the system 
must be wrong. 

Says a Chicago office worker with four 
years of education beyond high school: 

“While my employer needed me badly, I 
didn’t ask to be excused from jury duty be- 
cause I felt I had an obligation, a responsi- 
bility to serve. For two weeks I reported in 
at the courthouse every morning at 9:30. 
Four times they called my number [for civil 
juries] in that two-week period.” 

But not once did she sit on a jury. Each 
time a lawyer on one side or another excused 
her from the panel without giving a reason, 
but apparently, she says, on the basis of her 
religion. 

“There were several others who did not 
sit on a jury,” she adds. “They were excused 
by the lawyers because someone in their 
family was a doctor, nurse, policeman, or 
even if they had ever been in an accident. 

“Some of them said it looked as if the less 
you know and the less education you have 
the more qualified you are for jury duty. 

“I'm certain of this, next time they ask 
me to serve I’m going to say, ‘Look here now, 
why should I come in for two weeks just to 
sit and read books and never serve on a jury? 
I have better things to do, and it caused 
problems for my employer because he was 
short of help at the time.“ 


MANY HOURS WASTED 


Unwillingness to serve is also caused by 
the poor administrative practices of the 
courts. I found, as I toured the nation, that 
would-be jurors wasted many hours sitting 
around waiting for cases to be called. 

In many cities judges come in late (9:30 or 
10 a. m.), take up to two hours for lunch, and 
leave early (sometimes before 3 p.m. and 

by 4 or 4:30). From time to time 
they may take an afternoon off to play golf 
or take care of personal business while jurors 
twiddle their thumbs. 

Juries are unpredictable. 

This is one of the arguments given by 
Judge Charles S. Desmond, retired chief judge 
of the Court of Appeals of the State of New 
York, the state's highest appellate court, 
who has long opposed civil juries. 

But he adds he is “very pessimistic about 
any change being made. The public has been 
taught since childhood that juries are part 
of our heritage. I am a delegate to the state 
constitutional convention, and I find most 
people are not interested at all, or else they 
want to keep them [juries] for sentimental 
reasons.” 

Commenting on the unpredictability of 
the jury, lawyer Walter J. Bilder, a frequent 
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contributor to the New Jersey Law Journal, 
says: 

“|. . The minds of jurors are notoriously 
susceptible to influences which are extra- 
neous to the merits of the controversy 
and... the jury’s verdict is likely to be 
determined by considerations which are ir- 
relevant to a just determination of the case.” 

The rules of evidence that have evolved 
through the centuries are supposed to keep 
from juries information that should have 
no bearing on the case. One example is the 
inadmissibility of hearsay as testimony, he 
explains. Witnesses can only testify to things 
which they have seen. 


JURORS CALLED ILL-~QUALIFIED 


“The rules of evidence may accurately be 
regarded as a fine-meshed sieve designed to 
keep from the hearing and deliberations of 
the jury all testimony which is not, so-to- 
speak, fool-proof,” he says. That is [testi- 
mony that] does not call for exercise of a 
thoughtful and experienced and logical in- 
telligence.” 

But Mr. Bilder contends “jurors are ill- 
qualified to grasp and hold in mind the facts 
of any but the simplest and most common- 
place case and to pass upon the veracity of 
witnesses and the credibility of their testi- 
mony. 

“Aside from automobile-collision cases, a 
lawsuit is almost certain to involve a set of 
facts . . . which relates to . . [an] experi- 
ence which is wholly alien to . . most, if 
not all, persons who become members of a 


ury. 

“Confronted with such a set of facts, the 
members of a jury will... [have] an at- 
titude of incomprehension and inattentive- 
ness and even boredom, aggravated un- 
doubtedly by a feeling of resentment at hav- 
ing been compelled to leave their ordinary 
pursuits in order to settle a controversy 
which even fails to arouse [in] them [even] 
an academic interest.” 

There are other criticisms being leveled 
against the jury system. Many are valid. But 
often they seem tied to the present view of 
some lawyer who bluntly asserts the layman 
is not mentally equipped to think or talk 
about things related to the law. 


AMENDMENT OVERLOOK 


An East Coast lawyer recently wrote a 
lengthy attack on civil juries. It was pub- 
lished in a recognized Eastern law journal. 
Among other things, he wrote: 

„. . . The juristic training and experience 
and invariably higher education and intel- 
ligence of a judge gives him a special ability 
to grasp and hold in mind the facts of a 
case and to pass on the veracity of witnesses 
and the credibility of their testimony, [thus] 
the superior fitness of a judge [over a jury] 
to find the facts in any case becomes 
manifest.” 

Curiously this same lawyer was stunned 
when it was pointed out to him that the 
Seventh Amendment to the United States 
Constitution says; “In suits at common law, 
where the value in controversy shall exceed 
$20, the right of trial by jury shall be pre- 
served... .” 

(The application to federal courts seems 
clear, but it is uncertain whether it applies 
to state courts, since there have been few, 
if any, test cases.) 

This lawyer admitted he had not consid- 
ered the amendment. In fact, he couldn't 
remember “ever having read it” (it is part 
of the Bill of Rights) and was shocked that 
he had overlooked it. 

An Eastern law professor also admitted 
that often the attitude of lawyers toward 
jurors is reflected in the widespread practice 
of trying to put laymen down with the ques- 
tion, “Are you a lawyer?” It is found, by some 
lawyers, to be especially useful when they 
lack the information and have neglected 
their duty to a client or have been caught in 
a mistake. 
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While the jury system is under fire from 
some segments of the bar and bench and 
while the heaviest volleys are being triggered 
in the East, the group closest to the jury— 
the small group of attorneys who specialize in 
trying cases—takes the opposite view. 


ARDENT DEFENSE OFFERED 


Jacob D. Fuchsberg, former president of 
the American Trial Lawyers Association, a 
member of the President’s Commission on 
Civil Rights and on the legal services advisory 
board of the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
ardently defends the jury. 

“Those who oppose it are largely academi- 
cians and judges and lawyers who have little 
practical experience with the system,” he as- 
serts 


“Judges have no monopoly on intelligence, 
insight, or fairness. They are ordinary human 
beings like anyone else. I believe the opinions 
of 12 people are better than the opinions of 
one—and I don’t care whether they are 12 
lawyers, 12 judges, or 12 laymen. 

“When 12 people must come to a decision, 
the prejudices that are inherent in most peo- 
ple get worked out in the discussion that is 
involved. I am sure most lawyers will agree 
that they find they get a more objective and 
fair judgment from 12 people. 

“The main justification for most jury abo- 
litionists is that a trial by judge is cheaper 
and quicker than a jury trial. The fact is that 
a trial by judge is not appreciably shorter 
than by jury. A judge is much more liberal 
in permitting evidence to be introduced. And 
he takes a much longer time in making a 
decision. A jury must decide immediately, 
while a judge may take months, asking for 
briefs from both sides.” 


COMMUNITY CONSCIENCE CITED 


Mr. Fuchsberg also points out that judges 
spend much of their time looking backward 
at legal precedents—at the findings of pre- 
vious courts. This, he contends, results in 
judges’ decisions that do not necessarily 
represent the current thinking of a com- 
munity. 

“The conscience of a community is better 
reflected through a jury,” he says. 

Even this looking backward on the part 
of judges results in an interesting phe- 
nomenon—“judges tend to ape juries in 
their decisions,” says Mr. Fuchsberg. The 
judge who recently presided over a jury trial 
in an accident case similar to the one he is 
hearing without jury may recall “that a jury 
two weeks ago found a similar injury worth 
$18,500. And so he takes this as his guide.” 

Mr. Fuchsberg asserts that in his state 97 
percent of all auto-accident cases—and these 
form the bulk of all civil cases—are settled 
before the jury reaches a verdict. Settle- 
ments are less frequent when a judge is 
sitting without a jury because the “judge 
has an ethical problem that prevents him 
from putting pressure on one side or the 
other to induce settlement.” 

Perhaps it is most important to note that 
attorneys for both sides in auto-accident 
cases—those representing the injured per- 
sons and those hired by the insurance com- 
panies—defend the jury system. 

ARGUMENTS ECHOED 

Donald K. Ross, spokesman for the 4,800- 
member Defense Research Institute (mem- 
bers of the American Trial Lawyers Associa- 
tion generally represent plaintiffs in civil 
actions and have a membership of over 25,- 
000,) uses some of the same arguments as 
Mr. Fuchsberg. And Mr. Ross adds that, un- 
like the judiciary, “the jury system is com- 
paratively free of politics and political pres- 
sures.” 

Mr. Ross, Mr. Fuchsberg, and others inter- 
viewed agree that “the jury is one of the 
great schools of democracy” where citizens 
learn how the American system of govern- 
ment works and where they can participate 
directly in the process. 
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Defense and plaintiff’s lawyers aren’t alone 
in defending the jury system. They are 
joined by many state trial judges. 

“The jury should be retained, if for no 
other reason, to keep the lawyers on their 
toes,” says Judge Ruggero J. Aldisert of Pitts- 
burgh. “Nonjury cases tend to drag and the 
lawyers get sloppy.” 

Decisions are not as far off the track as 
some who oppose juries say they are, he adds. 

“Juries usually come down with verdicts 
just about as I see it,” he says. 

A fellow Pittsburgh judge, Henry Ellen- 
bogen, calls the use of juries “a great sys- 
tem,” noting that while “justice is not in- 
expensive, the precious rights and freedom 
of the individual are well worth it.” 


LITTLE DATA AVAILABLE 


Until recently there was as great a dearth 
of information about the jury as there is on 
other segments of the nation’s state court 
system. 

When a study was launched by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law School, those involved 
“discovered ... that nobody had ever counted 
the number of jury trials that take place in 
the United States.” 

Even now—more than 10 years after the 
project started, data on the number of jury 
trials is based on careful guesswork. In the 
book by Harry Kalven Jr. and Hans Zeisel— 
“The American Jury’’—which is one of sev- 
eral books being produced by the University 
of Chicago study, it is estimated that in 1955 
“approximately 60,000 criminal jury cases 
were tried through to verdict.” 

The study adds that another 20,000 jury 
trials begin, but never reach verdict “because 
the defendant decides to plead guilty, or the 
prosecutor moves to dismiss, or the judge di- 
rects an acquittal or declares a mistrial be- 
cause of some procedural violation or because 
the jury hangs.” 

No accurate figures are available on the 
civil-jury trial, although the group is now 
in the process of trying to come up with an 
accurate estimate. A book on the civil jury 
should be published by the group in about 
a year. 

MANY CRITICS CONTRADICTED 


The study, to date, punctures several anti- 
jury balloons. Among other things, it con- 
cludes that the jury does understand the 
evidence being presented in criminal cases, 
as “its vercicts move basically with the 
weight and direction of the evidence.” The 
study also asserts that the difference be- 
tween a judge’s decision and the jury's ver- 
dict is not as great as some critics say. 

The history of the jury system and its past 
role compared to the jury of today is worth 
considering. For it helps explain why Ameri- 
can justice—known as the adversary sys- 
tem—operates as it does. 

The jury system is generally considered 
uniquely English. 

As far as can be determined, the jury had 
its beginning with the inquests of the Middle 
Ages—perhaps 1,000 years ago—when the 
king used groups of citizens to find out what 
was going on in certain segments of his land. 

The king would compel 12 persons to take 
an oath and then report on whatever he 
was interested in checking on, 

They gave him this information from their 
own knowledge, rather than from testimony 
of witnesses, as is the case today. 

Tom C. Clark, former Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
traces the development this way: 

“Subsequently, Henry II conceived the 
idea of using the inquest as an implement 
of justice. If it was helpful to the King in 
securing information, it might be equally 
important in the settlement of disputes.” 


SETTLEMENT BY ORDEAL 


Originally this involved disagreement over 
title to land, and “the party who first ob- 
tained 12 oaths on his side was the winner.” 
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Henry II also founded the grand jury or 
“jury of accusation” in 1166 by ordinance 
(the Assize of Clarendon). 

But most disputes continued to be settled 
“by ordeal or battle.” 

“It was in 1215 that Pope Innocent for- 
bade ecclesiastics to participate in trials by 
ordeal. The Pope’s decree had the effect of 
abolishing the practice.” 

The next step was for the judge to listen 
to the accused, or with the consent of those 
involved, the defendant put himself upon 
the country”—which meant being judged 
by his neighbors. 

While some states now accept split ver- 
dicts in civil disputes (New York, for ex- 
ample, requires 10 of the jurors to agree), 
in other states and in criminal cases all 12 
jurors must agree. 

This, Mr. Justice Clark asserts, comes from 
the “12 oaths” required by Henry II in 
settling land disputes. 

The jury system was imported to the 
United States by the colonists. Before the 
revolution all of the colonies had some form 
of trial by jury. 


CONSTITUTION AMENDED 


“The original draft of the federal Consti- 
tution of 1789 made no reference to the 
right of trial by jury in civil cases,” says 
Mr. Justice Clark. “A storm of ‘criticism re- 
sulted, and the Bill of Rights made specific 
provision for both grand juries (Fifth 
Amendment) and petit juries in criminal 
cases (Sixth Amendment) and also [petit] 
civil juries where the amount in contro- 
versy exceeds $20 (Seventh Amendment).” 

While these provisions apply to federal 
courts, in all states but Louisiana the state 
constitutions have broad general provisions 
for jury trials. 

Yet even today other remnants of the old 
system of dispute settling exist. The court- 
house floor has become the battleground, 
and two attorneys verbally joust in what is 
technically known as an “adversary pro- 
ceeding.” 

The late Roscoe Pound, dean emeritus of 
the Harvard Law School and one of the 
founders of the American Judicature Society 
(a pioneer group in court reform), derided 
it as the “sporting theory of justice.” 

“It leads the most conscientious judge to 
feel that he is merely to decide the contest, 
as counsel present it, according to the rules 
of the game, not to search independently 
for truth and justice,” he said. “It leads 
counsel to forget that they are officers of 
the court and to deal with the rules of law 
and procedure exactly as the professional 
football coach with the rules of the sport.... 

“It turns witnesses, and especially expert 
witnesses, into partisans pure and simple. 
It prevents the trial court from restrain- 
ing the bullying of witnesses and creates a 
general dislike, if not fear, of the witness 
function which impairs the administration 
of justice.” 

THEORY BACKS PENALTIES 


In football a team that breaks a rule is 
penalized 5 or 10 yards, while “our sporting 
theory of justice awards new trials, or re- 
verses Judgments, or sustains demurrers in 
interest of regular play,” he said. 

“If the law is a mere game, neither the 
players who take part in it nor the public 
who witness it can be expected to yield to 
its spirit when their interests are served by 
evading it.” 

Little “wonder that one part of the com- 
munity strain their oaths in the jury box 
and find verdicts against unpopular litigants 
in the teeth of law and evidence, while 
another part retains lawyers by the year 
to advise how to evade what to them are 
unintelligent and unreasonable restrictions 
upon necessary modes of doing business. 

“Thus the courts, instituted to administer 
justice according to law, are made agents 
or abettors of lawlessness,” he concluded. 
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He spoke these harsh words in 1906. But 
a tour of the nation’s courts by this reporter 
shows they are valid today. And it is the 
jury that is often depended upon to referee 
the match, 

PERJURY CALLED WIDESPREAD 

In criminal court lying by witnesses is 
said to be common, 

“Perjury has always been widespread,” 
says the report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and Administra- 
tion of Justice. “According to Pollock and 
Maitland’s standard history of English law, 
‘our ancestors perjured themselves with im- 
punity.““ 

Is a jury capable of discovering this? 

A slippery lawyer or dishonest witness has 
as good or a better chance of being caught 
by a jury as by a judge, says Mr. Fuchsberg. 

Those skilled at this can just as easily 
pull the wool over the judges’ eyes as the 
juries,” he asserts. “I think there is more 
wisdom and discernment among 12 people 
than 1.” 

Most trial lawyers agree that the very 
function of the jury is to find out who is 
telling the truth. If witnesses told the truth 
there would be little need for either judge 
or jury in most cases, they explain. 

In a proposal for a foundation grant, de- 
signed to eliminate the waste of time and 
money involved in calling citizens for jury 
duty, the Institute of Judicial Administra- 
tion in New York asserts: 

“Each year many thousands of citizens are 
summoned to serve as jurors for two, three, 
or four weeks in courts located throughout 
the nation. Many of those called do not serve 
in a single case. And even those who do sit in 
one or two cases are likely to have most of 
their time wasted, with the consequence that 
they become apathetic and antagonistic 
toward jury service. 

“The result is that many qualified citizens 
deliberately avoid such service, leaving the 
work to housewives, elderly persons, etc., 
so that a fair cross section of the commu- 
nity is not achieved. 

“In addition large amounts of public and 
private funds are wasted in jury fees and 
expenses, in payments of salaries and wages 
to employees [many large firms now are pay- 
ing wages while a man serves, and it is often 
part of a union contract], and in lost income 
to self-employed persons who sit cooling 
their heels while on jury service.“ 

One industrial firm alone paid out more 
than $250,000 to hourly rated workers for 
time not worked while on jury duty in 1965, 
the institute asserts. 


BETTER SYSTEM URGED 


“If a system could be devised to call only 
as many people as were genuinely needed 
for jury service, and to cut down on the 
waiting time of those called, the jury system 
would be strengthened and enormous savings 
would be made,” the institute asserts. 

Such a system, it suggests, could save tax- 
payers $1 million a year in New York City 
alone. It would be multiplied many times 
over for all the other communities which 
would benefit and then multiplied many 
times again for private savings in the form 
of salaries, wages, and income. 

Of all the complaints against the jury sys- 
tem, the one that nearly everyone agrees 
upon is that juries too often are not really 
representative of the local community—as 
the Institute of Judicial Administration 
points out. 

While some juries are weighted with house- 
wives and retired men, in other sections there 
is an overbalance of businessmen and others 
in the middle class. In the South a few Ne- 
groes are being called for jury duty. But most 
panels remain largely, if not all, white. 
Other sections of the country are equally 
slow to impanel minority groups. 

Jurors—except in  justice-of-the-peace 
courts—are not simply “hauled in off the 
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street” as some critics imply. Often they are 
picked from tax rolls, voter registration lists, 
or rolis compiled by someone in local gov- 
ernment. 

In Maine the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court appoints two jury commissioners from 
each of the 16 counties—one Republican 
and one Democrat. These men make up a 
master list. 

Judge James L. Reid of Portland explains 
how it works: 

“The names on the master list, except in 
the smaller counties, are submitted from 
time to time by the municipal officers of 
towns and cities, at the jury commissioner's 
request. In a large county there may be as 
many as 2,500 names on the master list. 

“Seasonably ahead of a term of court the 
commissioners cull from the list a sufficient 
number of names to be summoned for jury 
duty, usually about 30. In the case of a 
murder trial, of course, the number will be 
substantially increased.” 


QUESTIONNAIRES SENT OUT 


In the past 18 months most counties have 
been sending out questionnaires to prospec- 
tive jurors. Lawyers may read these before 
they begin selecting a jury, in an effort, he 
says, to permit counsel to more easily get a 
cross-section jury of 12.” 

At a meeting of jury commissioners it was 
agreed that, among other things, “justices of 
the Superior Court should be firm in refus- 
ing to excuse from jury service except on 
the grounds of severe hardship or physical 
or mental infirmity,” Judge Reid says. 

[Under a bill signed by Gov. Kenneth M. 
Curtis May 26 this year, Maine jurors will 
be chosen at random from the voting lists 
instead of from a master list drawn up by 
commissioners as at present. The new law 
will go into effect 90 days after the Legis- 
lature adjourns.] 

Los Angeles County Superior Court has a 
selection system that is undoubtedly better 
than most around the country, though it is 
far from perfect. 

It uses 750 jurors a day in civil court in 
downtown Los Angeles alone, says William 
A. Goodwin, the jury commissioner. The 
names of roughly 3 million voters in the 
county are on IBM cards. Every sixth name 
in every sixth precinct is drawn. 

“We're lucky to get 1 out of 10 we send 

i to,” he admits. The list of exemp- 
tions is long: 

Toll-gate keepers, people who work on 
boats, jail and prison workers, railroad en- 

and other workers, telephone and 
telegraph employees (the telephone company 
waives its exception), policemen and fire- 


wives, judges usually do not accept them. 
And 


Those who run “little one-man businesses” 
are let off. 

After the cards are drawn by the computer, 
letters are sent out. Jurors have roughly a 
week to report. Mr. Goodwin prefers to give 
a prospective juror a time extension rather 
than scratch his name if he asks to be 
excused. 

JURORS THEN SCREENED 
When the juror arrives he is screened for 
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ceedings in a court of law.” If that test is 
passed, then an interview is held, where, 
among other things, the jury commissioner 
determines whether the individual should be 
excused, 

A prospective juror sits in the jury pool.“ 
a large room with chairs, tables for chess and 
card playing, and other recreational ac- 
tivities. Each juror serves one month, and 
some never sit on a jury—despite the screen- 
ing. 

Yet I found less wasted time in Los Angeles 
than in other cities, including Chicago, 
which has a comparable court system. 

Jurors are paid only $5 a day, plus 15 cents 
a mile from their home to the courthouse. 

Juries have many quirks. 

Judges told me it is especially hard to get 
a jury to convict in a drunken-driving case 
in many sections of the country. Someone 
on the jury can be counted on to vote for ac- 
quittal, remembering that only last Saturday 
night he had a little too much under his belt 
and just wasn’t caught. A 

Yet in other areas juries are tough in 
drinking cases and similar violations. 

One day when I visited the Chicago public 
defender’s office a young lawyer and his 
friends were celebrating a victory in a nar- 
cotics-peddling case. The lawyer was jubilant 
because, he said, it is nearly impossible to 
win acquittal from a jury in this kind of 
case, even in Chicago where many people 
believe “anything goes.” 

Juries tend to be especially rough on cases 
involving sex and children, according to the 
University of Chicago study. Yet they tend 
to look the other way in rape cases involving 
girls near the age of consent if violence is 
not involved (called statutory rape). 

Juries tend to represent the sentiment of 
the general public at any given time, hand- 
ing down verdicts that agree with public 
opinion toward a type of offense. 

When a jury does not like a law, it will 
shape its decision accordingly—either in leni- 
ency or severity. 

And, according to the University of Chi- 
cago study, like each judge, each jury is 
different. From time to time a jury surprises 
everyone. Since jurors meet in secret, no one 
really knows how they hammer out a deci- 
sion. When the Chicago researchers tried to 
find out through “jury tapping” they created 
a national uproar. 

JURIES CAN EXPECT BETTER 


Juries can expect better treatment in the 
future, as judges begin to recognize the need 
for better court administration, 

There is seldom if ever a suggestion that 
jury trials be scrapped in criminal courts. 
But some judges and lawyers now suggest 
that auto-accident cases could better be 
handled by special boards. 

They point out that not too many years 
ago when a worker was hurt he had to sue 
his employer in court. Now the problem is 
resolved through workmen's compensation. 
A similar system is being suggested for the 
auto crash—perhaps with no finding of fault 
and all parties involved in the accident be- 
ing compensated for losses. 

If there were no need to decide who was 
to blame for the accident—and thus who 
should pay—the dispute-settling role of the 
jury could be eliminated, proponents argue. 

Similar boards or commissions are being 
proposed for other areas of court business— 
including traffic cases. 

But trial lawyers oppose this, perhaps 
partly out of defense of their method of 
earning a living and perhaps partly for good 
reasons. 

Says Warren Burnett, Odessa, Texas, trial 
lawyer: 

“It is argued that boards and commissions 
are much more efficient than a jury. Effi- 
ciency isn’t everything. It is . . . efficient to 
solve crimes by arm twisting or torture, too. 

“Some people are always ready to rush in 

and sacrifice individual rights.” 
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[From The Christian Science Monitor, 
July 5, 1967] 
CRISIS IN THE Courts: RECIPE FOR COURT 
REFORM 
(By Howard James) 

What can be done to improve justice in 
the state courts? 

The list of problems covered in this series 
has been long, Yet it is not exhaustive, 

For each court in each county in each 
state is diferent. Each has its own set of 
challenges. These are closely tied to the ex- 
perience and temperament of the judge, the 
size and quality of the bar, the people who 
live in the area, and the kind of justice they 
demand. 

Court reform is not an easy task because 
courts are complex institutions. Too many 
citizens see them as the private property of 
the professionals—the judges, lawyers, 
policemen, prosecutors, and the others who 
work there. 

One organization, the American Judicature 
Society, has been hammering for court re- 
form ever since it was founded in 1913. Its 
executive director, Glenn Winters, has been 
on the job 27 years, and only in the past six 
or seven years has he seen much progress. 

It was Arthur T. Vanderbilt, former Chief 
Justice of the New Jersey Supreme Court, 
who said, “Judicial reform is not a sport for 
the short-winded.” 

Money has long been a problem in court 
reform. State legislatures, hounded for 
funds by educators and highway builders 
and a dozen other groups, too often have 
neglected the courts. 

Foundations have been slow to enter the 
field. It was only 10 years ago that the Ford 
Foundation entered it, and officials admit 
court problems are so gargantuan that pri- 
vate money can only brush away a little ac- 
cumulated dust. 

In Washington, hearings are going on that 
may result in help—in a small way, The Sen- 
ate subcommittee on improvements in judi- 
cial machinery, headed by Sen. Joseph D. 
Tydings of Maryland, is considering legisla- 
tion that would provide $5 million a year for 
three years “to encourage improved judicial 
administration in state and local courts.” It 
would set up an office of judicial assistance 
to help local courts uncover their problems 
and to improve the caliber of judges and 
court personnel by educational programs. 

But improving justice is largely a state and 
local responsibility. This is especially clear 
because the federal government has its own 
and separate system of courts that parallel 
the state courts. 

The following suggestions for reform, 
culled from this writer’s tour of the na- 
tlon's state courts, come from interviews 
with judges, lawyers, private citizens, police 
Officials, sociologists and social workers, and 
corrections officials. They come from the re- 
ports of the President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice. 
They come from reports and studies by pro- 
fessional groups like the American Judica- 
ture Society, the American Bar Association, 
the American Trial Lawyers Association, the 
Institute of Judicial Administration, the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court Judges, and 
the National College of Trial Judges. 

Because each state, county, and court is 
different, suggestions cannot be applicable 
to all. Yet the suggestions are universal 
enough to be valid in most areas, and hope- 
fully are already being practiced in many. 

WHAT CITIZENS CAN DO 

1. Invite judges, lawyers, prosecutors, po- 
licemen, juvenile officers, probation officers, 
corrections officials, and others working in the 
state system of justice to speak before clubs 
and other groups. Do your homework and 
ask them searching questions. Discover what 
the local problems are. 

2. Form a special citizens group to study 
the local system of justice, perhaps pat- 
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terned after the Indianapolis plan, under 
which citizens become volunteer court 
watchers, keep statistics, present findings to 
local officials regularly, and demand reform. 

3. Find out if qualified professionals are 
being hired for important jobs like proba- 
tion officer and whether pay is adequate to 
attract good men as judges, policemen, etc. 

4. If public officials insist on using the 
spoils system of politics, form a group to 
study the problem, and work to get it 
changed over to the merit system. 

5. As an individual, sit in court. Is the 

judge: Attentive? Concerned? Informed? 
Fair? Strong? Businesslike? Polite? Does 
he work a full day? How many days a week 
is he in court? How long are his vacations? 
Do witnesses, policemen, and lawyers show 
up on time? In criminal cases do the profes- 
sionals—the judge, policemen, prosecutor, 
appointed defense attorney—have poise and 
skill? 
6. Find out if your schools are teaching 
law and justice. Do young people know what 
is lawful and right—and why it is lawful and 
right? Are special programs being held on 
the law, or system of justice, and its role in 
a free society? 

7. Be willing to sit on juries. Consider it 
an obligation in a free society, like military 
service. 

8. Demand decent local facilities for youth- 
ful offenders. Abandoned and battered chil- 
dren should not be jailed or housed with 
delinquents. 

Help provide good foster homes for ne- 
glected children and those who have been in 
trouble because of horrible home conditions. 
Juvenile courts across the nation have com- 
plained of a shortage of first-class foster 
homes. 

9. Since policemen are the first link in 
criminal justice, they should refiect a high 
degree of intelligence, be well educated, un- 
derstand social problems, be mentally bal- 
anced, and carefully trained in police proced- 
ures. Citizens should demand this and be 
willing to pay for it. 

10. Individuals can ask the American Ju- 
dicature Society to hold citizens’ conferences 
in their state to help bring about court re- 
form. Since 1959, when the first was held, 
32 conferences have been held in 28 states— 
a little over half of the states. Six more are 
scheduled or in the planning stages for this 
year: Mississippi, Arizona, Vermont, West 
Virginia, and two in California. Usually 100 
leading laymen participate. 

WHAT LEGISLATURES CAN DO 


1, Take judges out of politics—even if it 
requires a referendum and/or constitutional 
amendment. Nomination of judges by a blue- 
ribbon commission and appointment by the 
governor is usually considered the best solu- 
tion. 

2. Tie this to a good removal system. Cali- 
fornia’s program is being copied by several 
states. 

3. Provide funds for judicial education, 
and require all judges to attend a seminar 
of one or two weeks minimum before taking 
the bench. Also require a new judge to sit 
with an experienced judge before presiding 
over trials, as is done in Delaware. 

4. Establish a state court administrator's 
office. Give this administrator the power to 
check on judges and keep records and sta- 
tistics on court business, and to file periodic 
reports, including comparisons of judicial 
hours worked, business completed, and back- 
logs of cases. 

5. Establish a strong judicial council com- 
posed of judges, lawyers, and citizens to study 
court problems. Listen to council recom- 
mendations. Act on them. 

6. Form a study commission for continual 
review of state laws. This is to throw out 
horse-and-buggy statutes and to avoid con- 
flleting legislation. 

7. Establish a retirement age for judges, 
but also provide for a “senior judge” system 
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that allows the more able retired judges to 
work part-time if they wish when court busi- 
ness is heavy. 

8. Provide adequate pay and liberal re- 
tirement benefits for judges so that leading 
lawyers will not find it a financial hardship 
to take the bench. Also encourage judges to 
retire when they can no longer work at full 
capacity. 

9. Eliminate justice-of-the-peace courts 
and other independent minor courts, as Il- 
linois has done. Replace these magistrates 
with professionals and promote the most 
able from the lower courts to the higher 
courts. In sparsely populated states, copy the 
system being used by several states, where 
circuit judges actually ride a circuit. 

10. Require prosecutors to be skilled at- 
torneys. Set pay high enough to encourage 
the best men to make the job a career. Pro- 
vide adequate staff, including skilled investi- 
gators and competent clerical help. In 
sparsely populated states, divide the state 
into districts and have the prosecutor ride 
circuit, or have a deputy assigned to each 
county in the district. Eliminate the part- 
time prosecutor. 

11. Establish a meaningful public-de- 
fender system—either full time or appoin- 
tive, perhaps patterned after the Houston 
plan (described earlier in this series), under 
which every member of the bar is subject 
to public-defender service. With a full-time 
Office, establish pay levels comparable to those 
of the prosecutor, so that the better lawyers 
will make the defender’s office a career. Pro- 
vide adequate clerical and investigative help. 

12. Establish a family court system that 
treats the entire family and its problems as 
a unit. This would include divorce court and 
juvenile court, since the problems found in 
these courts are often interrelated. The fam- 
ily court should be given adequate profes- 
sional staff, including marriage counselors, 
social workers, investigators, and clerical 
help. 

13. Raise juror’s pay and issue certificates 
of recognition for service. 

14. Increase the amount paid witnesses, so 
that the time off from work they must spend 
in court does not impose such a financial 


p. 

15. Require policemen to attend all hear- 
ings involving their cases and compensate 
them for their time. 

16. Require courts to operate in a more 
businesslike manner, following modern court 
procedures, so that the time of lawyers, wit- 
nesses, and those called for jury duty is not 
wasted. 

17. For civil matters involving only a few 
hundred dollars, establish small-claims 
courts with specially skilled judges as in 
Los Angeles, or work out a system of arbi- 
tration as Pittsburgh has (discussed in this 
series). 

18. Establish uniform guidelines for all 
courts in the state, so that a lawyer from a 
neighboring city knows how to proceed and 
what to expect from the judge when he en- 
ters an unfamiliar courtroom. 

19. Prepare, or have a commission pre- 
pare, guidelines for judges so that they know 
what is expected of them. This could in- 
clude an indication of how many hours they 
should work under normal circumstances, 
how many civil cases can be handled in an 
average month, courtroom decorum, treat- 
ment of jurors, handling of witnesses, rules 
of evidence, and other basics. 

20. Establish an “information center” that 
would—even for rural judges—provide points 
of law, citations, and information about re- 
cent decisions that affect court procedures. 
This could, in some cases, include a Tele- 
type system similar to that being used by 
law-enforcement agencies to get information. 
Experimental use of computers indicates 
modern technology could help such an infor- 
mation center by listing citations to be 
transmitted by Teletype. 
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21. Consider revamping the state bar ex- 
amination and licensing system so that 
lawyers are divided up into general prac- 
titioners and specialists. Set guidelines for 
both, and make sure trial lawyers are ac- 
tually capable of trying a case. 

22. Provide funds for adequate court fa- 
cilities, including accommodations for wit- 
nesses who now spend hours standing in cor- 
ridors waiting to be called. 

As Philadelphia Judge Herbert S. Levin 
has pointed out, it is hard to dispense jus- 
tice with the hiss of steampipes in musty, 
dusty, hot, dungeonlike rooms, and with wit- 
nesses waiting in drafty, dreary corridors. 

23. Establish, by statute, the length of 
time a man can be held by law-enforce- 
ment officials before appearing before a mag- 
istrate, and the days, weeks, or months a 
man can be held without a trial. 

24. Require the prosecutor to file a public 
report every two weeks listing all cases that 
have been delayed and the reasons for the 
delays. 

25. Tighten up on continuances of cases, 
so that both lawyer and prosecutor must 
show the court good reason for postponing 
cases. 

26. In states where judges handle both 
criminal and civil cases, the cases should 
be called in order of importance: criminal 
cases where the defendant is in custody, 
first; on bond, second; and civil cases, third. 

27. Eliminate the old “term” of court ex- 
cept where judges ride circuit, and then re- 
quire special terms for jailed defendants. 

28. All charges against a defendant should 
be dismissed if he is not tried within the 
legal time limit or steps have not been taken 
to begin the judicial process. 

29. It is widely suggested that traffic of- 
fenses, except the more serious cases like 
manslaughter and drunken driving, should 
be taken out of the courts and turned over 
to a traffic board or commission. Police who 
handle criminal investigations and disputes 
and disturbances might also be freed of 
traffic duty. Separate units, like the Ohio 
Highway Patrol, could specialize in traffic 
control—but be trained in police work so 
they could nab suspects on the road and 
backstop criminal agencies. 

30. Local governmental agencies should 
be prevented from using traffic fines and 
tickets as a source of revenue, regardless of 
need. Traffic court should promote safe driv- 
ing. It should not be a fund-raising agency. 

31. The merger of many small police de- 
partments into larger units—perhaps county- 
wide—could improve the quality of the men 
and the very basic justice“ they mete out 
as they are confronted with problems hourly. 

32. All sentencing should be done by ex- 
perts. At present there is great disparity. 
Thus a panel of judges or a special sentenc- 
ing commission is probably of value. Jury 
sentencing, in the several states where it 
exists, should be abolished. 

33. There can be great inequities between 
the rich and the poor when fines are levied. 
A “$10 or 10 days” sentence is still common 
in an era when the minimum wage is $1.25 
an hour. This practice should be restudied. 

34. Examine the purpose of a corrections 
system and see if—in the light of the grow- 
ing crime problem—your state system is cor- 
rective or simply punitive. 

35. Establish or aid associations of judges 
and court administrators. Support them 
financially. Make attendance of meetings 
mandatory. 

36. Establish standards of sheriffs’ offices 
and local police departments. Require each 
to have men with skills other than shooting 
and fast driving. Schedule educational semi- 
nars. Test policemen for intelligence. Add to 
local police budgets with state funds, if 
necessary. 

37. Consider removing social problems 
family and individual —from the court sys- 
tem. Should courts be mere collection agen- 
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cies for child support, as is the case in many 
states? Is it a judicial function to deal with 
alcoholism and vagrancy, or should the so- 
cial welfare or mental health departments 
take over this responsibility? What about 
compulsive speeders? A study of these and 
similar questions would be of value, and 
could result in reducing court congestion. 

38. Consider giving prosecutors the right 
to appeal an adverse ruling, especially in the 
pretrial stage or when essential evidence is 
suppressed. 

39. New institutions are needed to replace 
or backstop traditional prisons, work farms, 
jails, and mental hospitals. Pay of those who 
work in corrections should be increased. Em- 
phasis should be shifted from hiring guards 
to employing more people with educational 
and sociological skills. 

40. In urban areas establish 24-hour ar- 
raignment courts with adequate staff to prop- 
erly process defendants. In most cities week- 
end courts should be used to present the ar- 
rest process from functioning as a sentencing 
or punitive action by police. 

41. Consider alternatives to trial by jury 
for auto accident cases. Solutions may in- 
clude a board of commission that operates 
in a manner similar to workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Consider revamping insurance practices 
and litigants paying court costs. 

42. Establish probation offices in all court 
districts or a statewide office that is ade- 
quately staffed. Require all probation offi- 
cials to be professionally trained. Require 
each probation department to hire women 
probation officers to handle women proba- 
tioners. 

WHAT EDUCATORS CAN DO 


1. Give law students more opportunity to 
learn about trial work—both civil and crim- 
inal. 

2. Make courses in writing and public 
speaking mandatory so lawyers become more 
articulate as a group. 

3. Round out curriculums so that they 
cover the whole spectrum of the law. 

4. Encourage students with specific talents 
to enter fields of law that match their 
talents—rather than pushing them to sign 
up with a Wall Street law firm for prestige 
or money. 

5. Launch basic law and sociological re- 
search projects, using the courtroom, law- 
yer’s office, prosecutor’s office, defender's 
office, police station, jail, prison, slum neigh- 
borhoods, and court records. These projects 
would help educators, lawmakers, and court 
administrators understand how the system 
of justice is really functioning; where prob- 
lems exist; how improvements can be made; 
what to do about court backlogs; and per- 
haps even how to resolve the nation’s grow- 
ing crime problem. 

6. Consider your obligation to teach stu- 
dents ethics. Point out to them that leaders 
in their field are now emphasizing that it is 
a profession, not a business, and that their 
key role is to serve, not turn a fast buck. 

7. Launch a legal internship program, so 
that young lawyers are better prepared to 
go to court and do clients less harm in their 
early years. 

8 Encourage the establishment of a cur- 
riculum in court administration, perhaps a 
joint effort of the school of law, business, and 
sociology. 

9. Work to improve the “language of the 
law.” The use of common words with un- 
common meanings (prayer, for example); of 
Latin, old English, middle English, and 
French words (amicus curiae, aforesaid, de- 
murrer); of words designed to perplex lay- 
men (pursuant to stipulation); weasel words 
(adequate, due care); and words of extreme 
precision (perpetuity, never, all) should be 
reevaluated. 


WHAT JUDGES CAN DO 


1. Accept the office only if you are willing 
to work full time as a public servant. 
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2. Stay awake. Pay attention, no matter 
how routine or dull the matter seems. 

3. Run your own courtroom, Prevent pros- 
ecutors, lawyers, court clerks, politicians, or 
others from grabbing control. 

4. Study. Attend seminars, special courses, 
and judicial conferences. Read current pro- 
fessional journals on recent decisions and 
mounting problems. 

5. Try to see through your prejudices and 
quirks that may affect the quality of justice 
you are dispensing. 

6. Recognize the judicial powers you have 
been given and use them carefully. Under- 
stand that fellow humans are standing before 
you, and that what you do will affect their 
lives, their families’ lives, the county welfare 
budget, and the stability of the community. 

7. Work carefully with other judges in the 
district and the state. Meet with them to 
see that justice is uniformly and fairly ad- 
ministered, Exchange ideas with them. Dis- 
cuss sentencing, rules of evidence, and other 
basics. 

8. Sentence no one to a juvenile home, 
mental hospital, jail, or prison until you 
have carefully examined the facility and un- 
derstand its ability to cope with inmates. 
Be aware of serious shortcomings. 

9. Urge all law-enforcement agencies that 
operate in your district to file a weekly report 
showing how many men are in jail, how long 
they have been held, and what the charges 
are against them. Large cities should follow 
the Los Angeles system, where daily checks 
are made and a complete list, punched out by 
a computer, is available to the public around 
the clock. 

10. In multijudge courts judges should 
be assigned according to experience and skill 
rather than by seniority or chance. Assign- 
ments should parallel their experience as 
lawyers whenever possible. 

11. Teamwork in multijudge courts is es- 
sential. Establishing court rules, hours, and 
procedures should be a group effort. As in 
Memphis, no judge should consider going 
home or to the golf links until fellow judges 
have a clear calendar, with no cases waiting. 
Regular meetings to discuss law, trends, and 
difficulties have been found to be profitable. 

12. Recognize the need for a competent 
court administrator—a man with business 
experience or training in public administra- 
tion. Work with him. Evaluate what he says, 
even if suggestions seem new or radical. 

18. Welcome the public into your court- 
room, Make it possible for them to hear what 
is going on. Cut down on whispered con- 
ferences when a jury isn’t present, so the 
public will be confident that you know what 
you are doing and that you are not hiding 
anything. 

14. Conduct business whenever possible in 
open court so the layman feels confident you 
are more than a politician dispensing favors 
or giving reprimands, 

15. Keep your courtroom quiet. Require 
your bailiff to act as a gentleman, and to 
treat those who come into the courtroom— 
criminal or civil—as he would want to be 
treated. Ask your clerk not to rattle papers, 
react to testimony in a way that might in- 
fluence a jury (disdain or disgust, for exam- 
ple), and to treat those who enter the court- 
room courteously. 

16. Call your docket in order. Do not let 
your aides be persuaded or bribed into shuf- 
fling the docket when lawyers, witnesses, and 
those involved in the cases at the top of 
the docket are present. 

17. Recognize that your first obligation is 
to dispense justice to the public—not to 
please or appease lawyers. 

18. Recognize that while settlements in 
civil cases are desirable, this is not neces- 
sarily the primary function of the judge. It 
can, in fact, reduce respect for the courts. 
As New York’s Judge Bernard Botein has 
said: “Forced settlements convert the court- 
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house into a countinghouse.” Also recognize 
your own skill or limitations in hammering 
out settlements. It takes a special talent, 
and without it, you are wasting everyone’s 
time. 

19. Require lawyers to file certificates of 
readiness in civil cases to avoid delays. 

20. Refuse to resort to assembly-line jus- 
tice, regardless of congestion or other court 
problems. Instead, bring these problems to 
the attention of the public, to local units of 
government, and to state lawmakers. 

21. Consider the use of key punch and 
computer operations to keep track of cases, 
making assignments, docketing, and re- 
searching courtroom problems. Cook County, 
III., is one area pioneering in this field. 
Equipment may be used on a shared-time 
basis with the county auditor or treasurer 
or other governmental bodies. 


WHAT LAWYERS CAN DO 


1. Be prepared when you enter the court- 
room. The old concept of flying by the seat 
of your pants or the smoothness of your 
tongue leads to charges of ineptness. Look 
up the law. 

2. Do not ask for excessive continuances. 
As one of the nation’s most prosperous law- 
yers points out, continuances are not profit- 
able to you, and in most cases simply jam up 
the courts and reduce public confidence in 
your ability. 

3. Avoid trying to butter up” the judge. 
If he is half competent he can see through 
it, and this may prejudice him against your 
client. 

4. Avoid chicanery. An educated public 
can see through it, and it only hurts the 
profession as a whole, you as an individual, 
and your client. The “image problem” of 
the law profession can only be improved by 
improving individual habits and perform- 
ances. 

5. If you engage in plea bargaining in crim- 
inal court, and you handle few criminal 
eases in your practice, consult an experi- 
enced criminal trial lawyer. Otherwise your 
client may learn in prison that you have 
bargained away more years than he might 
have got without the “deal.” 

6. Be punctual. Showing up late bogs 
down the courts, raises tempers, and may af- 
fect the justice your client gets. 

7. Recognize, that, as Robert B. McKay, 
dean-elect of the New York University Law 
School, asserts, lawyers have a “responsi- 
bility . . . not simply to their client with 
whom a private . . arrangement is made 
. .. for a fee,” but “for the betterment of 
the entire social structure.” 


WHAT PROSECUTORS CAN DO 


1. Take pride in seeing justice done, rather 
than displaying an impressive conviction 
record. 

2. Investigate all cases carefully. Screen 
arrests. Assign men to cases early. Give them 
investigative and clerical help. 

3. Recognize your responsibility to prose- 
cute law violators, to society as a whole, and 
to the families of men and women you 
prosecute. Understand the impact of your 
actions on the local community, the welfare 
rolls, and the individuals and families in- 
volved. 

4. Refuse to run for office simply to “learn 
the trade.” Only a competent trial lawyer 
can represent and protect the people in crim- 
inal cases. If experienced lawyers refuse to 
take on the job, it is probably because the 
pay is too low or there is a need for a dis- 
trict or statewide prosecutor system. 

5. When you must hire inexperienced men, 
institute an in-service training program 
where green lawyers work as a team, as in 
Chicago, or with experienced prosecutors. 

WHAT BAR GROUPS CAN DO 


1. Muster the courage to stand up to in- 
competent or corrupt judges, clerks, bailiffs, 
and other court employees. 
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2. Adopt national, state, or local codes of 
ethics and enforce them. 

3. Push for improved court facilities, better 
pay for judges, more competent court em- 
ployees, judicial education, improved police 
departments, improved correctional practices, 
uniform court rules, better law-school cur- 
riculums, and answers to the many other 
court and court-related problems. 

4. Launch or support programs of continu- 
ing education for young lawyers as well as 
refresher courses for experienced attorneys. 
See that they are more useful than many now 
being held. 

5. Begin conversations with groups where 
long-standing conflicts may exist, including 
social-welfare agencies, and the press. Groups 
such as real estate brokers, whose work in- 
creasingly gets into areas affected by civil- 
rights laws, should also be included. Work to 
improve understanding of opposing points of 
view. 

6. Expand member participation in legal 
aid and defense for the indigent, especially 
among more affluent members of the associ- 
ation. 

WHAT THE PRESS CAN DO 

1. Report court news honestly and fairly— 
seeking accuracy and balance rather than 
sensationalism. Guidelines for fairness and 
self-restraint may be necessary. 

2. Serve as a of the people, re- 
specting both the rights of society and the 
rights of individuals who appear in the civil 
and criminal courts. 

8. Ferret out dishonesty and incompetence 
in the courts and court-related facilities. 

4. Crusade for improvement of the adver- 
sary system; law schools; judicial training 
and education; judicial selection, tenure, 
discipline, and removal; legal ethics; and 
other problem areas. 

5. Evaluate editorial policies that give spe- 
cial treatment to court news about certain 
individuals or special groups—either for rea- 
sons of prominence, friendship, or power, or 
because they are members of minority 
groups, or lack influence, money, or power. 

This is not an exhaustive list of sugges- 
tions. Rather, it may better serve as a start- 
ing point for discussion in most communi- 
ties, large and small. 

WHAT IS BEING DONE 


Court reform, as has been pointed out 
earlier, has been slow in coming. But Mr. 
Winters, of the American Judicature Society, 
sees a trend that he calls “the court-reform 
bandwagon.” 

New York is currently in the throes of a 
constitutional convention. Plans include 
modernizing the state court system. Other 
states have completed constitutional revi- 
sions or are making plans for them. Among 
them are: Michigan, Florida, Maryland, Il- 
linois, Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania. 

In 6 of the 50 states, judges are selected 
on a merit system of nomination and ap- 
pointment, according to Mr. Winter's tally. 
Missouri pioneered in this field in 1940 but 
has not made the system statewide. Alaska 
was first to do this, beginning with statehood 
in 1958. Iowa and Nebraska followed in 1962. 
Colorado has the most far-reaching plan, 
adopting a system in 1966 that includes the 
lower courts. Last year the Vermont Legis- 
lature passed a statute putting a statewide 
merit plan into operation. Utah’s Legislature 
took the step this year. 

Kansas, Alabama, and Florida have some 
courts under the merit-selection plan. Illi- 
nois and California allow judges to run un- 
opposed on their records after initial elec- 
tion. New York, Oklahoma, and Minnesota 
(as well as Puerto Rico) fill vacancies on the 
bench through a merit system of nomi- 
nation and appointment, where governors or 
other officials have voluntarily decided to 
operate in this way. 

In four states merit selection of all or some 
judges will eventually go before the voters. 
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Oklahoma decides next week (July 11). In 
North Dakota, where the plan was rejected 
last November, voters will get another 
chance in 1968. So will Idaho voters. Indiana 
is working at it. 

What of discipline and removal? 

California is credited with the best system 
of removing or reprimanding judges for mis- 
conduct or disability (adopted in 1960) as 
was pointed out earlier in this series. Texas 
was first to follow, then Florida, Nebraska, 
Maryland, Ohio, Utah, and Vermont. 

New York was the pioneer, establishing a 
“court on the judiciary” some 20 years ago. 
Illinois adopted a similar plan in 1962, and 
Oklahoma voters approved its version a year 
ago. 

In Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, Michigan, 
and Puerto Rico “removal power is vested, 
on varying terms,” in the state supreme 
courts, according to Mr. Winters. New Jer- 
sey has the law but lacks legislative imple- 
mentation. 

Alaska has a constitutional provision for a 
board of inquiry—made up of judges and 
doctors to investigate charges of physical or 
mental disability. 

Several states are considering the Califor- 
nia plan in drafts of constitutional revisions. 

Other areas of reform? 

Seven states—New Jersey, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Illinois, Colorado, Michigan, and North Caro- 
lina have completed, at least to a large ex- 
tent, statewide court unification, plus an 
effective statewide court administrative of- 
fice.” Again add Puerto Rico to this list. 

Illinois has done away with the justice-of- 
the-peace courts. So has Connecticut, Vir- 
ginia, California, Missouri, Tennessee, Maine, 
Ohio, New Mexico, and North Dakota are 
among the states where minor courts have 
been improved in varying degrees. 

Progress has been made, and is being made 
year by year. 

For a man like Mr. Winters, who has 
devoted most of his working life to trying 
to bring this about it can only be seen as 
a bandwagon. 

But as this series has pointed out, there 
is still a long, tough trail ahead. 


PERSPECTIVE ON U.S. LAW 


It is important to put the American sys- 
tem of justice—responsible for bringing or- 
der to a complex society—in perspective. 

Anthropologists report ancient man lived 
by the law of “survival of the fittest.” The 
strong man with the big stick carried the 
law in his hands. 

As tribes organized, religious leaders be- 
came law givers. Laws were “handed down” 
by tribal gods. Thus the people were forced 
to conform to tribal norm largely out of 
fear. Often priests could order punishment, 
including execution. 

Sometimes tribal counsels sat in judg- 
ment. Some early systems of justice were 
quite advanced. 

Babylonian stone and clay tablets tell of 
a well-developed system of legal codes some 
nine centuries before the Christian era. They 
also had courts and written evidence. Those 
wronged received compensation from the 
guilty party. A system of commercial and 
property law was also developed. 

Law and religion have always been closely 
knit. 

Moses is credited with making more leni- 
ent laws. His “eye-for-an-eye” concept made 
retribution more equal to the crime. 

The American system is based on the Eng- 
lish common law—a blending of old church 
law, the law of kings and feudal lords, stand- 
ards of property rights, and manners and 
morals dating back thousands of years. 

While it is not static, law does not change 
swiftly. To a great extent Americans today 
are governed by their grandfathers, great- 
grandfathers, and several generations before 
that. 

But Americans, in a system that supports 
government “by the people,” have added 
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legislative law to common law, the former 
overshadowing the latter. 

And each law passed must eventually be 
weighed against provisions of the United 
States Constitution and the constitution of 
each state; Is the new law constitutional? 


It’s Up TO OKLAHOMA VOTERS 


OKLAHOMA Crry.——A major overhaul of 
Oklahoma's court system, first in more than 
50 years, will go to the voters July 11 in a 
two-part constitutional amendment, 

The change was referred by the past ses- 
sion of the Legislature. It is an outgrowth of 
scandals that rocked the state court system 
three years ago. 

Major changes proposed would eliminate 
the maze of special courts that have grown 
up in Oklahoma to handle problems of met- 
ropolitan areas, The system would abolish 
justices of peace. 

Voters will also decide whether they want 
all judges elected on a nonpartisan ballot or 
whether they prefer appellate judges ap- 
pointed and other judges chosen by the non- 
partisan method. 

The proposed system would retain the Su- 
preme Court and Court of Criminal Appeals. 
It would also give the Legislature power to 
create intermediate appellate courts when 
it sees fit. 

The district court would be the key trial 

court. Judges of present lesser courts would 
become associate district judges subject to 
assignment to cases by the presiding district 
judge. 
Justices of the peace would be replaced by 
special judges. These would be full-time sal- 
aried judges appointed by the presiding dis- 
trict judge. 

Special Judges would have to be attorneys. 
However, a nonlawyer could be appointed if 
there were no attorney available in the area. 

If voters adopt the appointive-retention 
system for selection of appellate judges, jur- 
ists would be appointed from a list of three 
names submitted to the governor. The names 
would be selected by a 13-member judicial 
nominating commission, 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT AFFAIRS AND 
THE AGRICULTURAL WORKERS— 
A STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT 
GEORGE MEANY, AFL-CIO, BE- 
FORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
MIGRATORY LABOR 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the president of the AFI 
CIO, George Meany, testified before the 
Subcommittee on Migratory Labor this 
morning. And he had some things to say 
that I believe it would profit every Mem- 
ber of the Senate to hear or to read. 

George Meany said: 

Congress, long ago, acting in the inter- 
ests of all the people, decreed that the rule 
of law should supplant the law of the jun- 
gle in labor-management affairs. ... But 
they made one exception: the agricultural 
workers. 


Mr. Meany pointed out that whatever 
historic justification this exception may 
have had 30 years ago has long since 
disappeared. 

He pointed out that the family farm 
is rapidly disappearing, that 2.7 percent 
of the farms now pay half the farm 
wages. He pointed out that farmwork- 
ers are responding to the corporate 
structure of their employers by seeking 
to organize into unions. 

And, he pointed out, that because of 
the lack of established rules and proce- 
dures, that very law of the jungle which 
we long ago abolished in the industrial 
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world presently prevails on the farms of 

America where workers are seeking rec- 

ognition of a union and their right to 

bargain collectively. 

And Mr. Meany recited the terrible 
litany of economic and cultural poverty 
which afflicts the farmworker. 

Mr. Meany urged, both for the sake 
of industrial peace in rural America 
and for the sake of lifting the poorest 
of America’s poor out of poverty, that 
Congress extend the collective bargain- 
ing provisions of the National Labor 
Relations Act to the farm industry. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of George Meany’s 
testimony be included in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the statement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY GEORGE MEANY, PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CON- 
GRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, BE- 
FORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON MIGRATORY 
LABOR OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
AND PUBLIC WELFARE ON FARM LABOR, JULY 
11, 1967 
Mr. Chairman, my name is George Meany. 

I am the president of the AFL-CIO. I am 
here today, on behalf of more than 13% 
million union members, to speak for those 
who work for wages on the nation’s farms, 
but who are denied any legal protection of 
their right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively. The bill before you, S. 8, authored 
by yourself and other distinguished Sena- 
tors, would remedy this situation. 

More than two months ago I appeared 
before a committee of the other body in 
support of the same legislation you are now 
considering. Since then there has been new 
evidence of the urgent need for action. 

Agricultural workers in Texas, encouraged 
by the modest gains made by their fellow- 
workers in California, organized a union, 
sought to bargain collectively with their 
employers, and were forced to strike. 

In recent weeks, with the strike becoming 
increasingly effective, these workers have 
been subjected to almost incredible harass- 
ment, including physical abuse and uncon- 
stitutional arrest, by the Texas Rangers and 
other law-enforcement authorities. 

I have here three separate, independently- 
prepared reports on what has been hap- 
pening. These reports are (1) the signed 
report of an investigation made by three 
Texas State Senators, (2) a report made by 
the Texas Advisory Committee to the 
United States Commission on Civil Rights, 
and (3) a report of the Social Action De- 
partment of the Texas Catholic Conference 
to the Catholic Bishops of Texas. In general, 
Mr. Chairman, these reports cover the same 
ground covered by your subcommittee in its 
hearings in Texas so I will not take the 
valuable time of the committee to read 
them, but I ask that they be appended as a 
supplement to my testimony, and I com- 
mend them to all the members of the 
committee. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, these reports 
document a state of affairs which most 
Americans believe is a dark chapter out of the 
nation’s past. In general, that is exactly 
what it is. 

In general, workers are no longer clubbed 
down or thrown in jail for attempting to or- 
ganize. In general, police do not openly make 
common cause with employers against strik- 
ers, and serve as recruiting officers for strike- 
breakers. And when there are particular ex- 
ceptions to these general rules, they can be 
dealt with by invoking and applying the fed- 
eral law. 

But not in this case. For the Texas case 
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involves agricultural workers, and by act of 
Congress, agricultural workers are in a differ- 
ent class—a lower, less-privileged class. 

The right of agricultural workers to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively is not pro- 
tected by law. There is no federal machinery 
through which they can express their will or 
protect their rights; indeed, in this area they 
have no rights. 

So in order to improve their miserable lot 
by the only practical means, through union 
organization, they must do what other work- 
ers had to do in the dark ages of labor his- 
tory—scratch and claw and dig out their 
own little clearing in a hostile jungle. 

And as it was in those dark ages, the whole 
power of the community, the employers, the 
police, the courts and the so-called good 
citizens” of narrow minds and empty hearts, 
is thrown into the fight against them. 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished members 
of this committee know very well that the 
Congress long ago, acting in the interests of 
all the people, decreed that the rule of law 
should supplant the law of the jungle in 
labor-management affairs. 

More than that, they decided that jungle 
law had no place in any aspect of a civilized 
society. 

But they made one major exception: the 
agricultural workers. 

The men, women, and children who work 
for wages on American farms have been ex- 
cluded from the whole range of social re- 
forms achieved in this country over two gen- 
erations. For example: 

Though they suffer more than any other 
group from recurring periods of unemploy- 
ment, they are not eligible for jobless bene- 
fits anywhere, except in Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico. 

Though agriculture is among the most 
hazardous occupations, they are fully covered 
by workmen’s compensation in only five 
states and Puerto Rico; and in more than 
half the states, none of them are protected 
at all. 

Though their wages are the lowest of any 
group in the labor force, until last year they 
were specifically denied inclusion under the 
wage-hour law; even now, coverage applies 
to fewer than 30%and the wage floor, when 
it reaches its maximum will be 30¢ an hour 
lower than for others. 

Though they have no other means to pro- 
vide against old age, or for their families if 
they die or become disabled, they are largely 
outside the scope of the Social Security 
system. 

If we look closer the details get worse. 

Child labor—outlawed everywhere else— 
is still common in agriculture, 

Free public schools—supposedly available 
to all American children—are often unavail- 
able to the children of migrant agricultural 
workers. 

Even the basic state and local welfare serv- 
ices are often out of reach, because of arbi- 
trary residence requirements which migrant 
workers cannot meet. 

All of these are abuses that cry out for 
correction. But in the long run, the abuse we 
are specifically discussing today may be the 
most important of all; for it denies to farm 
workers the effective right to help them- 
selves. 

Let me offer my own analysis of how this 
shocking situation developed—and I think 
you will agree, Mr. Chairman, that “shock- 
ing” is an understatement. 

First of all, the Congress, and the country 
as a whole, have for a long time been sensi- 
tive to the importance of the agricultural 
industry and to the problems of farmers. 
So has the labor movement. The AFL-CIO 
has supported every major bill designed to 
help farmers—even when its opponents ar- 
gued that farm subsidies were against our 
interests because they raised prices. We sup- 
ported these farm bills because we have 
never looked for bargains at the expense of 
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some other group, or against the national 
interest. 

However, this general solicitude for the 
farmers—stimulated by the selfishness of 
many big farm operators—caused the Con- 
gress, and the various state legislatures, to 
exempt farmers from obligations carried by 
other employers. This was a mistake—or 
rather, a whole series of mistakes. 

As I have noted, the result has been dis- 
astrous for farm workers. And instead of 
helping the average farmer, it has squeezed 
him harder than ever. 

To understand this—as I am sure you un- 
derstand it, Mr. Chairman—the agricultural 
industry must be looked at the way it is 
today, not the way it was yesterday. I used to 
read about farm life when I was a boy grow- 
ing up in a suburban area of the city of 
New York. There were even what we would 
call family farms left in that area in those 
days. And many senior members of the Con- 
gress grew up on the kind of farms I used to 
read about. 

It seemed to be a simple life and a good 
life. There was the farmer and his wife and 
their children. And there was the “hired 
man,” or maybe several of them, who lived 
on the farm, and ate at the family table; 
who taught the boys how to handle the 
team, how to hoe and how to whittle—fam- 
ily retainers, as permanent as the barn or 
the well. 

It was a pretty picture. Iam not sure how 
true it was then. I know it is not true now. 

Yet it was this picture, I am convinced, 
that was most influential in excluding farm 
workers from the legal protections that were 
being won by other workers. 

It is a shame to spoil this pretty picture 
with facts, but here are a few more. 

For one thing, half of all the farms in the 
United States employ no farm labor at all. 
A mere 2.7% of the farms pay half the farm 
wages; and 6% of the farms account for 
76% of the wage bill. 

These are 1959 figures, the latest available. 
However, despite the changes of recent years, 
there is no evidence to suggest that these 
proportions have shifted in any significant 
way. 

Now let’s look at the farm labor force, In 
1965—again I am using the most recent fig- 
ures—some three million Americans earned 
wages for farm work. But for more than a 
third of them it was incidental. Fewer than 
two million worked longer than 25 days. 
Only about 650,000 were employed for more 
than 150 days. 

As of October 1966, the average cash hourly 
wage for domestic farm workers was $1.18. 
In the south, which provides half the em- 
ployment, the average was 95¢ an hour. The 
highest mainland rates were on the Pacific 
coast—an average of $1.57. The best sectional 
average, translated into full-time employ- 
ment—which few farm workers enjoy—still 
comes out to a poverty-level income. 

That pretty picture I mentioned a few 
moments ago has to suffer another revision. 

Of the nearly two million farm workers 
who were employed more than 25 days in 
1963, hardly one-fourth were provided with 
housing—and the housing was almost al- 
ways primitive or worse. Less than 12% were 
given food grown on the farm. Fewer than 
10% received wood or other fuel. Only 7% 
were served one meal a day. 

This is today's version of the farm “hired 
man” who figured in the tales we read as 
boys. That kind of “hired man” is a myth, 

Maybe he really did exist in the past. 
Maybe he still existed as late as 1910 to 1914, 
when hourly wages for farm labor were 67% 
of the average factory wage, and there were 
fringe benefits on the farm and none in the 
factories. But by 1965, the average hourly 
rate for farm workers was only 36% of the 
factory rate, and the fringes had all gone 
over to the other side. 

Perhaps that “hired man“ wasn't really a 
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myth, but just a species that is now extinct, 
like the dinosaurs. 

The same can be said for the picture of the 
farm operator as a benevolent employer. Over 
the years, agricultural workers who tried to 
organize—and there were many attempts— 
found themselves faced with firings, black- 
lists, yellow-dog contracts, even arrest on 
trumped-up charges. And these same tactics 
are used against them today. 

In the eyes of most farm workers, for good 
reason, the benevolent farm-owner is also 
extinct. 

But farm labor is not extinct. These 
workers are very much alive, and in the last 
few years—and the last few weeks—they 
have proved it. They are so alive that in many 
parts of the country they have organized, 
despite their lack of legal protection enjoyed 
by other workers; and they have made it clear 
that they are determined to be full-fledged 
members of American society. 

This is right and proper for them—and we 
in the AFL-CIO are doing all we can to help 
them. It is right and proper for America, for 
it is just as un-American to discriminate on 
grounds of occupation as it is on grounds 
of race. 

But also, as I suggested earlier, it is right 
and proper—and economically helpful—to 
the farmers themselves, to the family farm- 
ers whose welfare is of greatest concern to 
the Congress and the country. 

It is not the family farmer, the small farm- 
er, the traditional symbol of American inde- 
pendence and self-reliance, who exploits the 
farm worker. He doesn't have any workers 
to exploit. 

Thanks to the tremendous advances in 
farm machinery, the small farmer and his 
sons—and, perhaps, with a mutual assistance 
pact among his neighbors—can sow and tend 
and reap his own crops. 

He is threatened, not by higher wages and 
better conditions for farm labor, but by the 
perpetuation of low wages and miserable 
conditions. For in effect, he is placing his 
own return, his own standard of living, in 
competition with the exploited workers hired 
by the corporation farmers, the factories in 
the fields. 

I cannot improve on the calm, direct words 
of the National Advisory Commission to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture: 

“The farm family will not earn favorable 
returns on its own labor when hired labor 
is chronically cheap . . . The opportunity for 
family farms to compete and to earn satis- 
factory returns for their labor will be en- 
hanced if wages and working conditions for 
hired farm labor compare favorably with 
those in industry.” 

That is also the position of the AFL-CIO. 

I have already indicated some of the steps 
that need to be taken. 

There must be a complete and final end to 
those provisions in federal and state law 
which deny to farm workers the protection 
and the benefits enjoyed by all other workers. 

Measures must be devised to overcome resi- 
dence and other requirements that prevent 
farm workers and their children—migrant 
workers in particular—from full access to 
schools, medical facilities and other commu- 
nity resources they so badly need. 

But the bill before you, we think, is the 
most important of all. 

It offers no subsidies to farm workers. It 
carries with it no appropriations. It is not 
special legislation: on the contrary, it is a 
bill to do away with special legislation. 

It offers one simple proposition: That 
farm workers have the same right as all 
other workers to organize and bargain col- 
lectively, including in Texas. 

Surely there is nothing revolutionary 
about this. But anyone who listened serious- 
ly to some of those who have consistently op- 
posed this concept would imagine that the 
revolutionaries were at the gates. 
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One of the most restrained objections that 
has been raised, over the years, to extending 
the National Labor Relations Act to agricul- 
ture is that its administration would be im- 
possible. Farm workers move around too 
much, according to this argument. They 
work irregular periods of time for many dif- 
ferent employers. 

But as S. 8 demonstrates, there is an easy 
and established solution to this problem— 
the same solution that works so well in the 
construction industry, where the work- 
schedules are in the same pattern, So this 
objection is not valid at all. 

Then there is another, even less rational 
argument, that goes something like this: 

“We couldn't stand a strike at harvest 
time.“ 

Well, it has been agreed in the past that a 
steel mill can't stand a strike when it’s time 
to pull the furnaces, and a construction job 
can’t stand a strike when there’s only two 
weeks before the first snow, and the auto 
industry can’t stand a strike during the 
model changeover, But all of those indus- 
tries are organized, and all of them have had 
strikes, and all of them are doing all right. 
They and many others are paying far better 
wages and making much more money than 
the average farm employer. 

Beyond this, I resent the implication that 
trade union organization and strikes go 
hand in hand. It simply is not so. 

Yes, there will be strikes if an employer re- 
sists to the bitter end any and all of the pro- 
posals offered by the union. But an employer 
who does this is not basically against the 
proposals; he is against the union. In reality, 
he is the one who is on strike, as he is in 
Texas today. 

The farm workers’ strikes during the last 
year have been strikes, not over wages and 
working conditions, but for the fundamental 
right to bargain collectively. 

No worker in interstate commerce has had 
to strike for that right since 1935, for the 
right to organize has been established by 
law and has been enforceable by law. Simple 
justice, we contend, would extend that right 
to farm workers as well. 

Indeed, the prevention of such fruitless 
and disruptive strikes was a major purpose 
of the original National Labor Relations Act. 
The act established a procedure through 
which workers could make their own deci- 
sion, legally and peacefully. Only a short 
time ago I joined—with representatives of 
the National Association of Manufacturers— 
in celebrating the 25 millionth vote in a rep- 
resentation election. Not a single one of these 
25 million votes was cast by a farm worker to 
establish bargaining rights with a farm em- 
ployer, because farm workers are denied this 
basic, democratic right. 

The continued denial of that right is an 
affront to the farm workers and to the Amer- 
ican principle of equal justice under the law. 
Its continuance will lead to more strikes by 
farm workers who have no other recourse. Its 
continuance will help to perpetuate the 
shocking poverty—even degradation—of the 
men and women, and shamefully the chil- 
dren, who harvest so much of the food and 
fiber upon which the nation depends. 

This bill will not cure all the ills or all 
the injustices that afflict farm workers. But 
it is a beginning, and I urge you to give it 
your prompt approval. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
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law, a report on examination of financial 
statements of Federal home loan banks su- 
pervised by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, for the year ended December 31, 1966, 
dated July 1967 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on review of withheld reim- 
bursements of rights-of-way costs of the 
Federal-aid highways program, District of 
Columbia government, dated July 1967 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 

STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting temporary 
admission into the United States of certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON HIGHWAY SAFETY PROGRAM 
STANDARDS 
A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on highway safety program standards (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


MEMORIAL 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a joint memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Oregon, which 
was referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, as follows: 

ENROLLED House JOINT MEMORIAL 7 


Whereas establishment of an Oregon 
Dunes National Recreation Area under the 
administration of the United States Forest 
Service would end a controversy over the 
proper treatment of this area that has con- 
tinued for nearly a decade; and 

Whereas establishment of such recreation 
area would avoid condemnation of private 
property and the absorption of tax-paying 
lands by the Federal Government, which 
would deprive local government and schools 
of part of their support; and 

Whereas establishment of such recreation 
area would permit continuation of revenues 
received by the United States Forest Service 
from the sale of timber therein, which would 
be discontinued if such area were under the 
jurisdiction of the National Park Service; and 

Whereas establishment of such recrea- 
tion area at an early date would permit the 
United States Forest Service and the State 
of Oregon to proceed with plans for addi- 
tional campsites and other tourist facilities 
now delayed because of the uncertain future 
of this area; and 

Whereas establishment of such recreation 
area would stabilize conditions in the Flor- 
ence-Reedsport-Coos Bay area by removing 
uncertainty as to the future ownership of 
lands in and near the dunes; now, therefore, 

Be It Resolved by the Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Oregon: 

(1) The Congress of the United States is 
memorialized to enact legislation placing un- 
der the United States Forest Service the area 
to be known as the Oregon Dunes National 
Recreation Area, located south of the Siuslaw 
River and north of Tenmile Creek. The Con- 
gress is memorialized further to insure the 
unqualified continuation of domestic and 
industrial water supplies within such area. 

(2) A copy of this memorial shall be sent 
to the presiding officer of each chamber of 
the Congress, to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
to the Secretary of the Interior and to each 
3 of the Oregon Congressional Delega- 

on. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
ANNUAL APPROPRIATION BILL— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE (S. 
REPT. NO. 395) 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, for the 
Committee on Appropriations I report 
favorably, with amendments, at this time 
the annual appropriations bill for the 
Department of Agriculture and related 
agencies for 1968, which is H.R. 10509. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port of the committee be printed and I 
advise the distinguished majority leader 
that the committee will be ready for the 
taking up of this bill on the floor of the 
Senate at any time it suits the conven- 
ience of the leadership. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted that 
the Senator from Florida brought up this 
matter. Would the Senator be averse to 
taking up this appropriation bill on 
Thursday or Friday of this week? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Not at all; any day on 
which the majority leader sets it. I have 
no instructions from the committee as to 
any particular day. I am sure that the 
committee will agree that the matter 
should be handled as expeditiously as 
possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and without ob- 
jection, the report will be printed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. TOWER: 

S. 2083. A bill to provide for the transfer 
of certain functions from the Department 
of the Interior to the Department of Agri- 
culture; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Tower when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. COTTON (for himself and Mr. 
MCINTYRE) : 

S. 2084. A bill for the relief of the town of 
Weare, N.H.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 2085. A bill to amend chapter 909 of title 
10, United States Code, in order to permit 
members of the Civil Air Patrol to make pur- 
chases in military clothing stores of the Air 
Force; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


TRANSFER FROM DEPARTMENT OF 
INTERIOR TO DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE OF CERTAIN FUNC- 
TIONS RELATING TO CONTROL OF 
PREDATORY ANIMALS AND WILD- 
LIFE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
transfer from the Department of Interior 
to the Department of Agriculture certain 
functions relating to the control of pred- 
atory animals and wildlife. 

This bill is essentially the same as a 
bill I sponsored in the 89th Congress, 
S. 1835. The only difference is that since 
the time that bill was introduced the 
Division of Predatory Animal and Rodent 
Control of the Department of Interior 
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has had its name changed and made a 
part of the Division of Wildlife Services, 
which in turn is a part of the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. The bill 
I introduce today takes that change into 
account. 

A number of farmers and ranchers in 
my State have requested my assistance 
in having this bill reintroduced. The 
change is of particular interest to the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Associa- 
tion, which feels that a transfer of func- 
tions to the Department of Agriculture 
would be particularly helpful in their 
efforts to control predatory animals and 
rodents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2083) to provide for the 
transfer of certain functions from the 
Department of the Interior to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, introduced by 
Mr. Tower, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


INCOME TAX TREATMENT OF CER- 
TAIN DISTRIBUTIONS PURSUANT 
TO THE BANK HOLDING COM- 
PANY ACT OF 1956—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 224 


Mr. MORTON submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 4765) relating to the 
income tax treatment of certain distribu- 
tions pursuant to the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956, as amended, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on behalf of my colleague, the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH], I ask unanimous consent 
that, at the next printing of the bill 
S. 780, the Air Quality Act of 1967, the 
names of Senators BAYH, MONTOYA, 
Sponc, COOPER, Boccs, MURPHY, and 
BAKER be added as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. RIBICOFF], I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at its next printing, 
the name of the Senator from Wyoming 
IMr. Hansen] be added as a cosponsor of 
the bill S. 1593, to amend title XVIII 
of the Social Security Act to permit pay- 
ment to an individual for the charges 
made by physicians and other persons 
providing services covered by the supple- 
mentary medical insurance program 
prior to such individual’s own payment of 
the bill for the services involved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE] 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER] be added as cosponsors of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 25, to ex- 
press the sense of Congress with respect 
to an investigation and study to deter- 
mine the potential of railroad passenger 
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and mail transportation in the United 
States, at the next printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS OF SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON FEDERAL CHARTERS, 
HOLIDAYS, AND CELEBRATIONS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JU- 
DICIARY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the standing Subcommittee on 
Federal Charters, Holidays, and Cele- 
brations of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I wish to announce that a public 
hearing has been scheduled on S. 1217, a 
bill to provide for uniform annual ob- 
servance of certain legal public holidays 
on Mondays, and for other purposes. 

The hearing on S. 1217 will be held on 
Wednesday, July 26, 1967, commencing 
at 10 a.m., in the Judiciary Committee 
hearing room 2228, New Senate Office 
Building. 

Any person who wishes to testify or to 
submit a statement for inclusion in the 
record should communicate with the 
Subcommittee on Federal Charters, 
Holidays, and Celebrations, room 2226, 
New Senate Office Building. 


NOTICE OF JOINT PUBLIC HEARING 
ON S. 2061 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the Special Subcommittee on the Arts 
and Humanities of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, I desire to 
give notice that a joint public hearing 
with the House Special Committee on 
Labor has been scheduled for Wednes- 
day and Thursday, July 12 and 13, at 
9:45 a.m., in room 4230 of the New Sen- 
ate Office Building. The joint hearing 
will be on S. 2061, amendments to the 
Arts and Humanities Act of 1965 pro- 
posed by myself and Senators Yar- 
BOROUGH, GRUENING, JAVITS, KENNEDY of 
Massachusetts, and WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey. 

At the indicated time and place, per- 
sons interested in the above bill may 
make such representation as may be 
pertinent. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, ete., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

Statement by him relating to 60th anni- 

versary of American-Hungarian Federation. 


TROOP. REDUCTIONS IN EUROPE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, an 
editorial in the Washington Post of 
Monday, July 10, “Germany’s Forces,” 
notes that the German reduction of 
troops will be 61,000 down to 400,000. 

This will mean that. the number of 
U.S. military forces in Europe will be 
roughly comparable to the number of 
German forces in Germany. 

Sometime back an effort was made by 
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some of us to reduce U.S. commitments 
in Germany, with major negative reac- 
tions from many people over there and 
over here. 

Later, the British notified the United 
States that they would have to reduce 
their forces in Germany; whereupon we 
suggested that they request the Ger- 
mans to pay for the troops that the 
British planned to take out of Germany. 

This the Germans said they could not 
do, so as usual the United States ended 
up by putting up the millions involved 
in keeping the British troops at that 
level in Germany. 

The question we might ask now is a 
simple one: “How long can our money 
hold out?” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial in question be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GERMANY’sS FORCES 

The level of forces arrangements for NATO, 
so recently concluded after so much an- 
guishing diplomacy, now seem about to be- 
come unstuck because of reductions in the 
military budget of West Germany. 

The economic pressures on the Kiesinger 
government no doubt are enormous and the 
United States and other Western govern- 
ments must share in the concern over Ger- 
many’s financial problems. The military 
establishment of the country has been de- 
vised to preserve it and not intended to 
wreck its economy. 

The West German government has indi- 
cated that there will be discussions with its 
NATO allies on the proposed changes. The 
news of the cabinet decisions makes the cut 
from 461 to 400,000 Bundeswehr troops and 
the three year reduction of the budget sound 
pretty final. The NATO conferees may be 
discussing an accomplished fact, by the time 
they get around the conference table, 

This crisis, like previous ones, no doubt 
will be adjusted some way within the NATO 
framework. But the way in which these 
changes emerge to public view, in the affairs 
of one NATO partner after another, sug- 
gests the existence of something more serious 
and profound than recurrent financial dif- 
ficulty. It suggests that in the NATO coun- 
tries, and among the people of these coun- 
tries, the real problems of each day's exist- 
ence loom very much larger than the con- 
tingencies for which NATO was established. 

It has become politically safer to diminish 
NATO commitments than it would be to cut 
other government programs. It may, to be 
sure, invite possible calamity at some re- 
mote future point, but that can be faced by 
politicians with greater equanimity than 
present plan. 


MEMBERSHIP OF FARMERS IN 
MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 11 of this year I reintroduced S. 109, 
with several cosponsors, to prohibit coer- 
cion and discrimination against farmers 
who are or want to become members of 
marketing associations. 

The bill is a revison of similar legisla- 
tion introduced in the 89th Congress on 
which hearings were held by a Senate 
Agriculture Subcommittee. 

S. 109 is simply a fairplay bill for 
farmers, and it is interesting to note that 
among its principal opponents are proc- 
essing and handler corporations for 
fruits, vegetables, cotton, and grains 
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who have expanded their operations 
abroad to include production of the raw 
materials they handle, thereby directly 
competing with our own agricultural 
producers. 

Hearings were held on the current bill 
by the Subcommittee on Agricultural Re- 
search and General Legislation on May 
2, 4, and 11, and these have been printed 
and distributed. 

The general manager of the California 
Canning Peach Association, Mr. Ralph 
B. Bunje, testified and stated that sev- 
eral of the large cannery companies in 
California were not opposed to the bill. 

The colloquy is as follows: 

Senator AIKEN. Are all of the canneries 
opposed to this bill? 

Mr. Bune. No. I know personally that 
several of the large companies in California 
are not opposed to the legislation. In fact, 
they are in favor of it. There are, also, some 
small ones. 

Senator Arken. Those are the companies 
that do not want to be unfair, anyway. 

Mr. BUNJE. I do not think that any of the 
companies want to be unfair. We have never 
found that is the case. 

Senator AIKEN. Sometimes difficulties come 
up. 


When the representative of the Na- 
tional Canners Association testified, he 
introduced into the hearing record a 
telegram from Mr. M. A. Clevenger of 
the Canners League of California. 

In his telegram to the National Can- 
ners Association, Mr. Clevenger made 
the following statement with respect to 
the statement of Mr. Bunje: 


As Executive Vice President of the Canners 
League of California, which association rep- 
resents ninety-six per cent of the total Cali- 
fornia canned fruit and vegetable production, 
including independents and cooperatives, it 
is my duty to inform you that this statement 
is not correct and is in contradiction to 
action taken by our membership at our an- 
nual meeting on March 13, 1967 at Santa 
Barbara, California. 


The effect of this statement was that 
Mr. Bunje’s statement not only was con- 
tradictory to the action taken by the 
Canners League of California, but also 
was incorrect. 

I have received a letter from Mr. Bunje 
containing a copy of a wire subsequently 
sent by Mr. Clevenger to Senator JORDAN 
of North Carolina, chairman of the sub- 
committee, clarifying his previous tele- 
gram. 

Since the hearings have been printed, 
Iask unanimous consent that Mr. Bunje’s 
letter be printed in the Recor, in order 
that there will be no question on the 
correctness of Mr. Bunje’s statement 
during the hearings. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
July 3, 1967. 
Senator GEORGE AIKEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR AIKEN; You may be inter- 
ested in knowing that the Executive Vice 
President of the Canners League of Califor- 
nia has sent the following telegram to Sena- 
tor Jordan concerning my statement before 
his committee in connection with Senate Bill 
109. In the event that you have not read or 
55 the telegram, I am setting it forth here- 
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“Hon EVERETT B. JORDAN, 
“U.S. Senate, 
“Washington, D.C.: 

“In my wire of May 3, 1967, regarding S. 
109, and the position of the Canners League 
of California relating thereto, I advised you 
that Mr. Bunje’s statement was in contradic- 
tion to action taken by our membership in 
their annual meeting of March 13, 1967, in 
Santa Barbara, California. It has been sug- 
gested to me that my wire also might be 
construed to imply that Mr. Bunje did not 
know of any canner or canners who favored 
S. 109. This was not intended. I, of course, 
have no way of knowing whether or not he 
has any such knowledge. Otherwise, the state- 
ment in my wire stands. Please make this 
wire a matter of record for your committee. 

“M. A. CLEVENGER, 
“Canners League of California.” 

I think you can determine from Mr. Clev- 
enger’s telegram that my statement to the 
effect that certain canners from California 
were not opposed to S. 109 was in accord- 
ance with the facts notwithstanding the ef- 
forts on the parts of the canners association 
to make it appear otherwise. Please accept my 
warmest regards and best wishes. 

Yours very truly, 
RALPH B. BuUNJE, 
General Manager, California Can- 
ning Peach Association. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia in the chair.) Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


“PRACTICE NINE” —A MAGINOT LINE 
FOR SOUTH VIETNAM? 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, sev- 
eral weeks ago, a story appeared in the 
press which implied that the Defense 
Department planned an extensive magi- 
not line installation below the DMZ in 
South Vietnam; and in recent months, 
some of our colleagues have mentioned 
this possibility on the floor of the Senate. 

I am one who trusts that this strange 
theoretical idea does not become a real- 
ity; because the idea is just that, theory, 
because any such chain of forts would be 
tremendously costly, and because, for 
many reasons, the concept would not 
work. 

When I was in the Far East back in 
December of 1965, a member of the State 
Department advanced to me for the first 
time this idea of a defense line to be 
drawn across northern South Vietnam, 
with wire, the forts in question, new 
gadgets, and so forth. 

I thereupon checked the thought out 
with members of the various military 
services and found them unanimous in 
belief that such a scheme would be cost- 
ly, impractical, and ineffective to the 
point of being plain silly. 

How many times in recent years have 
the American people read in the press 
that U.S. forces had cornered a large 
North Vietnam contingent and were 
moving in for their capture or destruc- 
tion, only to hear later that the enemy 
had successfully slipped away and there- 
by avoided the trap. 

If this has often been true in areas of 
a few hundred yards, consider how in- 
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finitely more fruitless it would be to, in 
effect, make the same effort in an area 
stretching over mountainous jungle for 
a great many miles. 

There are other reasons I would doubt 
there is any such plan to put any such 
scheme in operation. It would imply that 
the United States plans to stay in Viet- 
nam for a long period of years, at an 
additional cost of tens of billions of dol- 
lars, with hundreds of thousands of the 
best of our young Americans remaining 
in Vietnam indefinitely, on a basis com- 
parable to that which has resulted in 
hundreds of thousands of these same 
type young Americans remaining in Eu- 
rope—where they are now—for nearly a 
quarter of a century. 

One also should ask whether it would 
be best to put the additional billions in- 
volved in such a maginot line, or 
whether the required money might bet- 
ter be spent to combat the increasing 
problems of our cities, the critical needs 
incident to the education of our youth, 
the control of floods, and water and air 
pollution control. 

I ask this now because many of our 
fiscal and monetary experts are becom- 
ing increasingly apprehensive about the 
integrity of the U.S. dollar, a problem 
continuously exacerbated by the heavy 
U.S. military expenditures now being 
made all over the world, especially in 
Vietnam. 

A primary reason for not believing 
such a plan is being prepared for im- 
plementation, however, is the fact that, 
even in executive session, said plan has 
never been discussed with either the 
Senate Armed Services Committee or 
the Senate Appropriations Committee. 
Obviously, therefore, not only has no 
money been appropriated to implement 
the plan, but none has even been 
authorized. 

We all know mistakes have been made 
in Vietnam, political and economic as 
well as military; and no individual, no 
single group, can be held responsible for 
all of them. Let us not compound these 
mistakes, however, by now trying to 
construct any such maginot line. We 
have enough troubles already, domestic 
as well as foreign. We should not, we 
cannot, be the world’s policeman. 

An editorial in the Washington Sun- 
day Star of July 9, “The Outlook in 
ees ne Hard Going,” states in 
Part: 

There are some who advocate “sealing off” 
Vietnam south of the demilitarized zone to 
prevent further infiltration. This looks good 
on paper, but it would require a very large 
number of troops—troops who could be used 
to much better advantage for such other 
purposes as the search and destroy opera- 
tion. We will, of course, use all kinds of de- 
vices to help detect infiltrating troops. As 
far as we can learn, no serious consideration 
is being given to the “human wall” scheme 
at this time. 


Let us earnestly hope these thoughts, 
as expressed in this editorial, are cor- 
rect. The plan to some may look good 
on paper. From a practical standpoint, 
however, it makes little sense. 

The only way to attain possible success 
in this Vietnam adventure is to utilize 
in normal fashion our technological su- 
periority in the air and on the sea. 
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For years I have believed, and have so 
stated, that any other course would never 
show light at the end of the tunnel of 
this long war. 

As mentioned at the beginning of this 
short talk, my apprehension about this 
matter grew after reading a paragraph 
in the Periscope of Newsweek. I ask 
unanimous consent that this paragraph, 
Practice Nine’ for the DMZ,” be in- 
serted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the para- 
graph was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

[From Newsweek, June 19, 1967] 
“PRACTICE NINE” FOR THE DMZ 

Pentagon sources say that Defense Secre- 
tary McNamara is giving unusually strong 
encouragement to research designed to de- 
velop an electronic infiltration barrier across 
Vietnam’s 17th parallel. The project, code- 
named “Practice Nine,” would use a variety 
of electronic devices to detect any movement 
from the north across the DMZ. “Practice 
Nine” could cost $3 billion to $5 billion and 
require 250,000 mobile troops to respond to 
alarms. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] for his timely 
and wise remarks relative to Vietnam 
and our military posture there. There is 
a great deal of wisdom in what the Sen- 
ator has said, and he reflects the pro- 
fessional military judgment. I hope that 
many people will read the material which 
he placed in the Recor. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri. 


EXPANSION OF SANDYLAND 
RESEARCH 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, recently 
the Big Spring Field Station Advisory 
Board at Stanton, Tex., met and passed 
a resolution concerning expansion of 
sandyland research. 

A copy of the resolution was sent me 
by the Chairman of the Research Ad- 
visory Board, Mr. Jack Buchanan, who 
pointed out in his letter that the winter 
and spring of 1967 have been dry and 
the need for expanded research on wind 
erosion and moisture conservation on 
sandy soils is very evident at this time. 

I ask that the resolution be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The Advisory Board for the USDA, Big 
Spring Field Station, recognizes the need 
for research to insure a strong stable agri- 
culture on the dryland sandy soils of the 
Southern Great Plains. We as members of 
this Advisory Board represent all phases of 
the agriculture industry in West Texas and 
ask your support for the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Whereas, the 40,000,000 acres of sandy- 
lands in the semiarid Southern Great Plains 
have an irregular weather pattern causing 
problems unique to this area and; 

“Whereas, the Southern Great Plains has 
a great potential for agricultural production; 

“Whereas, the USDA, Big Spring Field Sta- 
tion is situated in this area and is conduct- 
ing research on sandy soils; and 

“Therefore, be it resolved that the USDA, 
Big Spring Field Station be expanded into 
a Regional Research Center to insure an ade- 
quate supply of food and fibre to meet the 
needs of our growing population.” 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be al- 
lowed to proceed for a period not to ex- 
ceed 20 minutes. I shall not take that 
much time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana is recognized for 20 
minutes. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, yes- 
terday a thoughtful, considered speech 
was made by our colleague, the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Casel. The subject was Vietnam. One 
does not have to agree with every 
thought contained in that speech to rec- 
ognize it as constructive and helpful. It 
showed a facing up to the realities in 
the situation in that unhappy country. 
It was the work of a concerned, respon- 
sibie American carrying out his respon- 
sibilities as an elected Member of the 
Senate. It was an expression of an effort 
to be helpful to our country by advanc- 
ing ways and means which might pro- 
vide a way around the impasse in which 
we find ourselves in Vietnam. 

Our distinguished colleague from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case] is to be commended 
for the sense of sober responsibility 
which he has shown. I would hope that 
what I have to say will be useful in the 
same sense. 

The most difficult subject to talk on 
today is the question of Vietnam. Re- 
gardless of how one feels about it, it is 
an issue which is in the mind of every- 
— It is an issue which overshadows all 
else. 

For several weeks, events in the Mid- 
dle East have held the attention of this 
Nation and the United Nations. It is not 
surprising that interest in the situation 
there is high. What transpires at the 
crossroads of Asia, Europe, and Africa 
has long been of many-sided concern to 
the world. 

It is time to note, however, that for 
the most part the guns are silent in 
Sinai and along the other frontiers of 
Israel. All the while, though, they con- 
tinue to shatter the stillness at the 17th 
parallel in Vietnam. Even as the last of 
the fallen from the recent desert war are 
counted, the dead continue to pile up in 
Vietnam. If the plight of the refugees 
from less than a week of conflict in the 
Middle East weighs heavily on the human 
conscience, what is to be said of the im- 
mense accumulation of the uprooted and 
homeless after years of war in Vietnam? 

It does not minimize the recent clash 
in the Middle East to point out that a 
reasonably effective cease-fire has been 
achieved and the central concern is now 
the design of a peace which will inhibit 
another outbreak of war. That is a far 
cry from the situation in Vietnam. In 
that tortured nation, the beginnings of 
the beginning of peace are not yet in 
sight. There is not even a glimmer of 
the end. 

To be sure there is a continuing dan- 
ger of a third world war emerging from 
the local war in the Middle East. The 
birth of a conflict among the great pow- 
ers will remain a possibility in the ab- 
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sence of a durable settlement among the 
small powers of that region. Who will 
say, however, that a third world war is 
not already incubating in the ever- 
deepening and expanding struggle in 
Southeast Asia? 

It seems to me that whatever the angle 
from which these two situations are 
viewed, Vietnam remains the most seri- 
ous disruption in the well-being of this 
Nation and it constitutes for the United 
Nations, the most urgent threat of a 
third world war. That appears to me to 
be the reality and it would be well to 
keep in touch with it. 

The need is especially acute at this 
time when, once again, we are apparently 
approaching a fork in the road in Viet- 
nam, The harbingers of significant deci- 
sion have emerged in the form of ob- 
scure “official” rumblings, rumors, and 
revelations concerning Vietnam. The 
search, it is said, is being renewed for 
a “more effective and extensive” use of 
airpower against North Vietnam which, 
may I say, is probably another way of 
asking why Hanoi and Haiphong are not 
bombed into extinction. There is talk of 
again lifting the American manpower 
commitment in Vietnam—not much, it 
is said, just another 100,000 or 2 in the 
next few months—to add to the more 
than half million or more men presently 
engaged in and around Southeast Asia. 
Ironically, this talk of the need for more 
men comes at a time when it is revealed 
that only one-sixth or one-seventh of 
the U.S. troops already in Vietnam are 
actually involved in combat. 

The inference of these rumblings, 
rumors, and revelations is that one fur- 
ther step in military escalation will carry 
us over the top. The implication is that 
one additional reach of American mili- 
tary power deeper into Southeast Asia 
will bring the sun of final victory out 
from behind the restraining clouds. 

And once again, Mr. President, the 
Secretary of Defense has gone to Saigon 
to make a firsthand evaluation of the 
situation. According to the press he has 
heard and accepted the most encourag- 
ing reports of progress“ toward our 
“objectives” in Vietnam. While I do not 
in any sense question the accuracy or the 
objectivity of the evaluations which he 
has received, it must be asked in all 
frankness what is meant by “progress” 
toward our “objectives” in the context of 
the present situation in Vietnam? In all 
frankness, it must be said that these gen- 
eralizations of progress would be more 
reassuring if they had not been heard 
from American leaders in Vietnam at 
many other times, stretching years into 
the past. Indeed, I know of no American 
leader, military or civilian, in Vietnam 
during the past decade or more who has 
contended that we were doing anything 
else except making progress“ toward 
our “objectives.” 

The fact is that reports of progress are 
strewn, like burned out tanks, all along 
the road which has led this Nation ever 
more deeply into Vietnam and Southeast 
Asia during the past decade and a half. 

They were present when the sole func- 
tion of American military personnel in 
Vietnam was that of aid suppliers to the 
French-commanded Vietnamese loyalist 
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forces. They were present when our mili- 
tary functions in Vietnam evolved into 
that of trainers and advisers of the South 
Vietnamese forces, to that of air trans- 
porters and supporters, to that of combat 
bulwarks and, finally, to that of combat 
substitutes for the South Vietnamese 
forces. 

The generalization on progress, in 
short, is the ever-present beat which is 
to be heard throughout the transition of 
the American military role from the most 
remote and invisible rear to the most for- 
ward and conspicuous front of the Viet- 
namese war. It has been present, this 
promise of progress, as the casualties in 
our forces in dead and wounded have in- 
creased from less than 10 a year, to 10 a 
month, to 10 a week, to 10 a day, to 10 an 
hour of every hour of every day. It has 
been present as the estimated expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government for 
Vietnam have increased from a few hun- 
dred million a year, to $2 billion, to $12 
billion, to the current level of probably 
not less than $25 billion a year. 

May I say that I have remarked on 
these overlooked and negative aspects 
of the Vietnamese situation, not in crit- 
icism of our leaders in Vietnam or of the 
Secretary of Defense, or the President. 
These men have carried the immense re- 
sponsibilities of the war with integrity 
and personal dedication. I have raised 
them, rather, in the hope of introducing 
a measure of historic perspective into the 
consideration of the question of Vietnam 
as we approach, apparently, another 
point of significant decision. And may 
I add that there are other aspects of the 
question which should be raised in order 
that the problem of Vietnam may be also 
seen in the full scope of its worldwide 
ramifications. 

Yes, Mr. President, we can put another 
100,000 men into Vietnam or, I suppose, 
200,000 or even more; there are a lot of 
young Americans, even though the sup- 
ply is not unlimited. Yes, we can mine 
the harbor of Haiphong as we have al- 
ready mined the rivers of North Viet- 
nam; we have most effective mines and 
the best sowing techniques. Yes, we can 
level the city of Hanoi as we have leveled 
its power plants; we have the ordnance, 
as the circumlocution for bombs now 
puts it. 

It is to be hoped, however, that before 
we embark on this course of expansion 
toward total war in Vietnam, we will 
pause for a long and sober think. Before 
we take another significant step deeper 
into Vietnam, it is to be hoped that we 
will have asked ourselves at what point 
we intend to increase taxes, apply the 
wage and price controls, tighten the draft 
exemptions, call up the Reserves, and 
make the countless other adjustments 
in our national life which are implicit in 
further extensions of the American 
involvement. 

It is to be hoped that we will have 
asked ourselves, too, Mr. President, at 
what point in this ever-increasing infu- 
sion of American men and power into 
South Vietnam we reduce the present 
Vietnamese politico-military structure 
which is based on Saigon to a final 
irrelevancy. 

It is to be hoped that we will have 
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asked ourselves what indiscriminate 
bombing in North Vietnam may have in 
common with any objectives of the 
United States anywhere in Vietnam or 
Southeast Asia. It is to be hoped that 
we will have asked ourselves what inter- 
ests of the Vietnamese people—in whose 
interests we were prompted to go into 
Vietnam in the first place—will be served 
by the bombing of combatant and non- 
combatant, in Hanoi and Haiphong? 

And it is to be hoped that we will 
have asked ourselves about the next step 
beyond the bombing of Hanoi and Hai- 
phong if that, too, should fail, as every 
other escalation to date has failed to 
bring this conflict to a conclusion. 

We have the power, Mr. President, to 
bomb the Vietnamese back into the Stone 
Age. And if that power is unsheathed 
once in error, we had better be prepared 
to move back into the caves, along with 
the Vietnamese, and the rest of the 
world. 

It is to be hoped that before plunging 
deeper we will have asked ourselves at 
what point that which began as limited 
U.S. aid to the South Vietnamese mili- 
tary becomes wholly an American war 
against all Vietnam, becomes a war in 
Korea, becomes a war in the Formosan 
Straits, becomes a war with China. And 
while we are asking we had better ask 
ourselves, finally, at what point in this 
ever-widening compass of conflict—at 
what point along the road to world war 
III—the Sino-Soviet breach is finally 
healed? And, thereafter, at what point a 
new eruption occurs at Berlin or some 
other pressure point of potential univer- 
sal conflict? 

These are questions, Mr. President, 
which General Westmoreland and Am- 
bassador Bunker are not equipped and 
ought not to be required to answer from 
Vietnam. They are questions which Sec- 
retary McNamara ought not to be ex- 
pected to answer on the basis of a visit to 
Saigon. Yet, they are questions of great 
relevance, along with reports of “prog- 
ress” toward our “objectives,” in any de- 
cisions involving Vietnam. They are ques- 
tions for all of us. 

Quite apart from the answers, may I 
say, the very pertinence of the questions 
suggests to me the need for the greatest 
restraint in any further increases in the 
American involvement in South Vietnam 
or in any expansion of that conflict be- 
yond its present geographic dimensions. 
Indeed, the very pertinence of these 
questions urges a renewed effort to re- 
duce the present level of American in- 
volvement. In this connection, I would 
refer once again to the recent proposal 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Coorer] to limit bombing in the north 
to areas of immediate relevance to the in- 
filtration of supplies and men across the 
17th parallel into the south. I would re- 
fer once again to the proposal to concen- 
trate a military effort on the construc- 
tion of a defensive barrier just south of 
the demilitarized zone at the 17th paral- 
lel across Laos to the border of Thailand 
which can be held by South Vietnamese 
forces. And I would refer once again to 
the suggestion that this Nation move to 
have the U.N. Security Council regard 
the situation in Vietnam at least with 
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the equivalent concern which it shows 
for the Middle East. We owe it to the 
Americans whom we have sent to Viet- 
nam, to ourselves, to the Vietnamese, 
and to the world, to try to bring about 
a face-to-face confrontation of all in- 
volved in Vietnam at the U.N. Security 
Council. 

We need to continue this initiative, 
based on the U.S. resolution before the 
U.N. Security Council since January 1966, 
so that the world may know what kind 
of peace is sought and by whom. We 
need to continue this initiative in order 
that no stone may be left unturned in 
the effort to bring about a cease-fire and 
honorable settlement of this ugly war. 

We cannot and should not withdraw. 
We should not and, I hope, will not en- 
large the war in Vietnam against the 
north. The most important question 
which confronts this Nation at this point 
is not the Middle East. It is not domestic 
policies. It is the situation in Vietnam. 
That will continue to be the case and all 
else will be subordinate until this conflict 
can be ended in a fashion which preserves 
the integrity of political choice of the 
people of South Vietnam. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have lis- 
tened very carefully, but without any 
great degree of optimism, to the remarks 
of the majority leader of the Senate. 

It is unfortunate, Mr. President, that 
the advice of the majority leader has not 
been accepted by the administration to 
the same degree as the advice of certain 
military leaders who have far more 
knowledge of weapons than they have 
of people. 

I have no particular use for Monday 
morning quarterbacks, although I rec- 
ognize there is a great opportunity for 
their talents in consideration of the situ- 
ation in Vietnam. I am getting letters 
now from people who once thought that a 
short foray into North Vietnam by our 
planes would bring the war to an early 
close. Their excuse for not winning the 
war is that it has not been wide enough, 
it has not been intense enough, and now 
they go so far as to say we should, if 
necessary, destroy all of North Vietnam’s 
resources. What they apparently mean 
is that we should use the atom bomb. 

I do not know whether they have 
thought through well enough the effect 
of such action; whether they have con- 
sidered that our position in history, if 
we used the atom bomb in North Viet- 
nam, would be more glorious or not, as- 
suming that history is permitted to con- 
tinue—and it can be destroyed. But I do 
hope that they are considering the cost. 
When you talk of dollars and cents, they 
really understand that. 

I suppose Secretary McNamara will be 
back very shortly from his trip to South 
Vietnam. I expect that he will recom- 
mend intensification and probably some 
increase in armed services personnel in 
that part of the world. But before ex- 
panding—whether he recommends ex- 
pansion or not—we should consider 
whether we are willing to pay the cost. 

Senator MansFIELD and I were told by 
the highest military authorities what we 
have in Vietnam, that it takes 10 regulars 
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to cope with one guerrilla. I do not know 
how much of the opposition over there 
is in organized units and how much is in 
the form of guerrillas. I think it is safe 
to say there are 50,000 or 100,000 who 
would qualify as guerrillas still operat- 
ing in Vietnam. Multiply that by 10 and 
you find that no insignificant number of 
our forces can cope with them. Even half 
a million cannot cope with them. Prob- 
ably a million might be able to control 
the situation and restore a semblance of 
order in South Vietnam itself. 

We hear that the administration now 
says we must have a tax increase to meet 
these additional costs. They have already 
moved around figures relating to the fi- 
nancial condition of our Government un- 
til they really cannot move any further 
without a tax increase. They talk about 
a 6-percent increase. More recently we 
heard it might go to 10 percent. People 
who know Government financing say it 
will require an 18- to 20-percent surtax 
on the income taxes of this country to 
meet the additional costs which have 
been incurred over in Southeastern Asia. 

I would like to ask these people who 
are so free with their advice as to what 
we should do over there, and who 
suggest exterminating North Vietnam, 
whether they would be willing to impose 
the additional taxes needed, whether 
they would be willing to remove their 
own tax benefits, particularly those who 
are making untold millions of dollars out 
of furnishing supplies and operations for 
our wars. Are they willing to have wage 
and price controls imposed, which, if we 
are to have an increase in the war effort, 
must come? 

They talk about inflation, about only 
a 2- to 3-percent inflation over the past 
year or so, or maybe 3 or 4 percent. The 
inflation has come in the things which 
the people have to have, and the only 
reason why the percentage is held down 
is that included in that estimate of the 
inflationary gain—or loss, I would call 
it—are all the things they do not have to 
have. But if you are sick today, if you 
have a child needing an education, if you 
need a home, you will find the cost has 
gone up 20 percent, rather than 2 per- 
cent, the last year or so. 

I have no advice to give the admin- 
istration. They would not take it if I 
gave it. So what is the use of wasting my 
breath? 

I do not think it was a smart move 
that we made in Africa. I was very much 
interested that on this floor statements 
were made in which they got good advice 
from people far better advised in mili- 
tary tactics than I am. I hope they will 
use reason. 

I would like to see someone in our 
Government admit making a mistake. It 
would make him a big person. I have 
often thought that anyone in a high po- 
sition in Government ought to make one 
mistake so he can admit it and gain or 
regain the respect of the people. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont for his frankness as well as his 
kind remarks. 

May I express the hope that we will 
continue to ask ourselves questions, be 
aware of the potentials and the possibili- 
ties involved in that area of the world, 
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and compare them with our own vital in- 
terests. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that we may proceed for an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
respectfully commend the able senior 
Senator from Montana, our majority 
leader, for his thought-provoking talk 
this morning. With most of it I agree; 
with some I do not. 

It is unfortunate to hear the casual 
way people often discuss indiscriminate 
bombing. The concept of air power, as 
recommended, is against meaningful 
military targets only, and does not in- 
volve destruction of towns. The basic 
idea behind those who believe in Air 
Force and naval air is that the more ar- 
tillery and guns destroyed by the Air 
Force and the Navy in North Vietnam, 
the fewer Americans will be killed in 
South Vietnam. 

I was saddened to hear the Senator 
from Vermont, in discussing this mat- 
ter a few moments ago, talk about the 
fact people who do not believe in turning 
this entire war over to ground forces 
could be people who want to drop the 
atom bomb in Vietnam. I have heard no 
military man, at any time, recommend 
the dropping of the atom bomb in this 
Vietnamese war. 

What we are becoming steadily more 
involved in today is a major ground war 
in Asia. If we would utilize—on military 
targets only—our airpower and sea- 
power, we would have far better results 
than we are having, or would have if we 
turned the entire war over to ground 
forces. 

Nobody has greater respect for the 
Army and Marine Corps than I. On the 
other hand, it has been proved by the 
history of past wars that have been suc- 
cessful—far more successful than any 
results we have achieved to date in Viet- 
nam—that a team of land, sea, and air 
is far more effective in modern engage- 
ment than employing ground forces 
alone. 

Let those who apparently have no 
faith in airpower, used only on military 
targets, bear with me in the telling of 
just one story. 

In December 1965, at a U.S. base, a 
bird colonel said to me, “I am a Regular, 
proud to fight for my country. But I 
don’t see why I do it under all these 
restrictions. Several times a week I fly in 
a multimillion-dollar airplane, in order 
= bomb an empty barracks or an empty 

us.“ 

One year later, I was back at that same 
base, and asked, How is my friend Colo- 
nel Nelson? Has he gone home, or is he 
still here?” 

The reply was, “No, he got his on his 
77th mission, attacking one truck.” 

It is unfortunate that some people do 
not realize, if you attack, say, a power- 
plant in North Vietnam, the casualties 
to the North Vietnamese would be very 
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few—probably not more than a half 
dozen people. 

Anyone who understands a powerplant 
operation knows that to be true. But the 
attack might save many American lives 
in South Vietnam. 

On the other hand, for a great many 
months, pilots of the Navy and Air Force 
have been allowed to conduct armed re- 
connaissance. They can go up a road 
where a bus is moving and destroy it. 
They have no idea, of course, whether in 
that bus are soldiers or schoolchildren. 

Rules and regulations governing the 
action of a single pilot in a single-engine 
airplane have run as long as seven pages 
listing what he cannot do. The whole 
concept of the proper utilization of air- 
power and seapower, at times, I am sure, 
inadvertently, is being misstated and be- 
coming misty. We are getting away from 
any team concept of land, sea, and air, 
and asking the ground forces to do it all. 
Mr. President, as stated before, no one 
has greater respect for the Army and 
Marine Corps than I, but even if we had 
a million men in South Vietnam, instead 
of the half million we approximate to- 
day, we would get no further than we 
have pursuing these unfortunate policies. 
The trouble is not in North Vietnam; 
the trouble is primarily with the people 
in South Vietnam. g 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope we do 
not make this war from here out only a 
major ground war on the mainland of 
Asia, which the great military—such as 
Marshall and MacArthur—have warned 
against during all this century. It would 
be far more logical with that premise, to 
turn it all over to the South Vietnamese 
Army, not the U.S. Army. But what I do 
not understand is why anybody would 
think the poor South Vietnamese would 
fight any better behind this proposed 
Maginot line below the demilitarized 
zone than they have in the rest of their 
country. 

Why not face it? From here out it is 
the American forces that must do a 
steadily increasing amount of the fight- 
ing if the present South Vietnam Gov- 
ernment is to survive. 

I thank my beloved friend, the majority 
leader, for yielding. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri for his frank remarks, to which 
I have listened with interest. It is evi- 
dent that there are some matters upon 
which we disagree, but that is one of the 
strengths of a democracy, and one of the 
strengths of the Senate, as I see it, as 
an institution. 

I may some day go into further detail 
about this barrier below the 17th paral- 
lel, because I certainly am in disagree- 
ment, to put it mildly, with the thesis 
advanced by the Senator from Missouri 
this morning. But it gives us something 
to think about. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
would only say that perhaps there are 
things about this proposed barrier which 
the Senator from Montana knows that 
I do not know. 

For 15 years I have been a member of 
the Committee on Armed Services; and 
for many years a member of the Commit- 
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tee on Foreign Relations. There has been 
no testimony before either committee 
with respect to any such “barrier.” All 
I know about it is what I read in the 
newspapers. One gets a bit tired of ob- 
taining military information from the 
newspapers instead of even in executive 
sessions with the proper persons from the 
Department of Defense and State as 
witnesses. 

I know the able majority leader agrees 
with me on that, and am glad that on 
many other subjects, such as reduction 
of our troops in Europe, we are together. 
It is always a privilege to be together 
with him in any matter. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I may say to the 
Senator from Missouri that my infor- 
mation comes only from the public 
prints; I have no inside “dope.” 


ONE MAN, ONE VOTE NEEDED FOR 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, especially 
since the Senate began to consider legis- 
lation affecting congressional redistrict- 
ing, there has been an outpouring of 
popular sentiment in support of the prin- 
ciple that each man’s vote should count 
as much as the next man’s in elections 
of U.S. Representatives. 

The Federal Constitution, good judg- 
ment and equity require that any Fed- 
eral legislation affecting congressional 
redistricting should strengthen rather 
than impede the enforcement of this 
important principle. 

Two recent editorials, one published 
in the New York Times, the other in the 
Knoxville News-Sentinel, have been par- 
ticularly timely and thoughtful. 

The Times editorial, published today, 
makes the important point that the Sen- 
ate’s strict prohibition against the dis- 
credited practice of gerrymandering is 
an essential part of the Senate version 
of the bill and should be retained in the 
conference report. I thoroughly agree. 

The editorial in the News-Sentinel de- 
velops in more detail how malapportion- 
ment and gerrymandering have in the 
past denied many American citizens fair 
representation in the U.S. Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that both of 
these excellent editorials be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, July 11, 1967] 
BAN THE GERRYMANDER 


Any compromise on the Congressional re- 
districting bill reached by the House-Senate 
conference committee should retain the pro- 
vision against gerrymandering contained in 
the original measure passed by the upper 
house. Senator Ervin’s reported desire to 
knock it out and leave this aspect of the 
problem to the discretion of the states is in 
effect an invitation to continue an old and 
dishonored practice. 

The bill will be bad enough if it permits a 
20 to 30 per cent variation between the 
smallest and largest districts in a state until 
the election of 1972, but it will be far worse 
if it omits the Senate requirement that dis- 
tricts be compact. Gerrymandering is a no- 
torious, discredited device to perpetuate the 
party in power; and it will be a disgrace if 
Congress now sanctions it by silence. 
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[From the Knoxville (News-Sentinel), 
June 11, 1967] 


CORRECTION BY THE SENATE 


Under a principle established by the Su- 
preme Court in recent years, the voters are 
entitled to representation in both houses of 
their legislatures on a one-man-one-vote“ 
basis. 

There is good ground for dissent from this 
ruling, especially on the question of the state 
voters having a right to choose their own 
system, 

But there is no ground for deviation from 
this rule when it comes to electing members 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives. Under the Constitution, the House is 
to be chosen on a population basis. 

In the past gerrymandering and neglect 
consistently have violated this principle. In 
Oklahoma, for instance, the population of 
the Fifth District is more than twice the 
population of the Fourth District. There is a 
disparity of nearly 280,000 between the larg- 
est and smaliest districts in California, Even 
in Nebraska, where apportionment should be 
relatively simple, there is a difference of 
125,000 in the populations of the congres- 
sional districts. These are even worse than a 
disparity of 112,000 a Federal court has just 
corrected in Tennessee. 

Despite all this, the House recently passed 

a bill permitting the congressional districts 
in any state to vary as much as 35 per cent 
until the 1972 elections. The Senate has just 
reduced this margin to 10 per cent, a reason- 
able leeway. In this action, the Senate over- 
ruled one of its own committees. And Sen. 
Howard Baker scored a victory over his 
father-in-law, minority leader Everett Dirk- 
sen. 
Now the two houses will try to compromise 
their differences. There can be only one hon- 
est “compromise”—in favor of the public 
and fair representation in Congress. The 
House should yield to the more equitable 
Senate bill. 


CHARITY BY INDUSTRY PRAISED 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, American 
industry has nearly always responded 
effectively and prudently to the social 
needs of our Nation in recent years. 

This is a very sensible and practical 
trend among industrial leaders. Not only 
does it help the industry involved by 
stimulating good will among potential 
customers, but it reduces the necessity 
for Government to step into areas which 
should be handled privately if possible 
and feasible. 

Recently, Robert D. Lilley of Short 
Hills, N.J., in a speech before the an- 
nual convention of the New Jersey Cir- 
cle “K” International, outlined the so- 
cial role of business. 

I commend him and New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co. for recognizing human 
needs and going about the vital task of 
meeting them. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle relating to Mr. Lilley's speech be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRAGMATIC CHARITY—LILLEY Crres Business’ 
Soctat ROLE 

Robert D. Lilley, president of New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Company, said yesterday that 
the increasing tendency of business organiza- 
tions to assume social responsibilities has 
not been prompted “solely by altruism and 
charitableness.” 

Lilley said that the willingness of large 
corporations to direct thelr power into so- 
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cially useful channels developed out of the 
basic insight that business can survive and 
succeed “only in an atmosphere of liberty, 
progress and prosperity. 

“Whats even more important,” he said, 
“is that the business community knows that 
it either takes an active part in removing 
obstacles to liberty, progress and prosperity, 
or it relinquishes initiative.” 


COLLEGE GROUP 


Lilley's remarks were made during a speech 
in Atlantic City before the annual conven- 
tion of the New Jersey District of Circle “K” 
International, the largest college campus or- 
ganization in the country, with 750 clubs and 
14,000 members. 

The Circle “K” International is sponsored 
by Kiwanis International. There are 13 
member clubs at New Jersey colleges and 
universities. 

Lilley said he was convinced that business 
can best demonstrate the effectiveness of 
free enterprise by being responsive to the na- 
tion’s human needs. 

What's happening here in the United 
States is that we've developed a new mix 
of public and private efforts. It’s a mix which 
we apply, in constantly varying proportions, 
to the direction of our affairs and the solu- 
tions of our problems. 

“In the best American tradition, it’s a 
uniquely pragmatic way of getting things 
done,” Lilley said. 


WINTHROP ROCKEFELLER DETAILS 
CASE FOR REVENUE SHARING 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, almost a 
year ago, on July 21, 1966, Gov. Winthrop 
Rockefeller, of Arkansas, spoke in Wash- 
ington as a Republican candidate for 
Governor before the International Plat- 
form Association’s annual convention 
here in Washington. 

Mr. Rockefeller, in his address, un- 
derlined the financial dilemma facing 
the States today and the growing need 
for the Federal Government to act in 
the near future to meet this challenge 
to our traditional system of federalism. 

Together with 15 of my colleagues, I 
introduced a bill—S. 1236—on March 9, 
which would return a fraction of the 
Federal revenue to the States for their 
use without strings attached. While my 
plan varies from Mr. Rockefeller’s in a 
few details, the underlying principle re- 
mains the same—namely, a recognition 
of the problems of State and local gov- 
ernments and the commitment to face up 
squarely to the issue without compromis- 
ing the traditional freedoms and respon- 
sibilities of State and local govern- 
ments. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a copy of Gov. Winthrop Rock- 
efeller’s speech of July 21, 1966. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY WINTHROP ROCKEFELLER AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL PLATFORM ASSOCIATION’S 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
JULY 21, 1966 

I. A STEP TOWARD A MODERN FEDERALISM: FED- 

ERAL BLOCK GRANTS TO THE STATES 

Today my text comes from Abraham Lin- 

coln: 


“The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do at 
all or cannot do so well for themselves.” 

My topic today concerns what the Amer- 
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ican people are today doing through the 
states and what they are doing through the 
federal government. The question is whether 
we really must admit that the states cannot 
live up to their responsibilities. Is it true 
that all the services now performed by the 
federal government are, in the words of 
Lincoln, something the states “cannot do at 
all or cannot do so well for themselves?” 

My main observation this morning is on 
a familiar theme: our federalist system is 
out of balance. 

Today there is widespread recognition of 
the fact that we have let our state govern- 
ments go into decline and sometimes into 
decay. We have given more and more power 
to the federal government. We have given 
Washington more and more power. In one 
fleld after another we give to Washington 
the power to tax, the power to spend, and 
the power to control or guide a hundred 
different areas of our life. 

Today even those who wield these powers 
are somewhat frightened at their size. 

Is there no stopping place, no way of 
slowing down this growth of centralized 
power? Today many of us are saying: there 
has to be a way. We must slow down the 
growth of Washington. And we citizens must 
work harder at the problems of our states. 

I am pleased that many of the Democratic 
Party today agree that we must find ways 
of restoring a proper balance between state 
and federal power. I believe most of what I 
say today concerns problems which cut across 
party lines. 

This morning I shall discuss some specific 
proposals for starting on the road back to 
a truly federalist form of government, a bal- 
anced federalism. 

But first I would like to remind you why 
those of us who are studying state problems 
are quite alarmed at present trends. 


II. A LOOK AT THE PRESENT BALANCE BETWEEN 
STATES AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


It is time that every citizen took a good 
look at his state government, took a look at 
what his state is doing, and what it costs 
beyond the rate of population explosion. In 
1952 all the states employed a total of four 
million persons. Now they employ eight mil- 
lion persons. Their employees have doubled 
in 14 years. 

Few persons realize that the total amount 
of money spent by the states has kept going 
up—and rising at a higher rate than the 
amounts spent by the federal government. In 
the twenty years since the war, the states’ 
general spending has gone from $11 billion 
to more than $64 billion. This rate of in- 
crease is many times the percentage of fed- 
eral increase. I repeat, state expenditures 
have gone from $11 billion in 1946 to $64 
billion in 1966. 

The federal budget has now gone over 
$100 billion a year and the total of the states’ 
budgets will probably go over $100 billion by 
1970. That's right—the federal and state 
budgets will be about equal sometime in the 
early seventies. Then the states’ total will 
pass the federal government’s total. I wish 
when the two were exactly equal someone 
would ring a bell. In any case I urge you to 
watch this exciting race—your money is on 
both sides. 

The States do not have the tax resources 
which the federal government has developed. 
Today we cannot go into all the reasons for 
this. Perhaps there are two main reasons: 
one, the federal government got there first, 
and now the state governments cannot come 
along and tap the same sources, not without 
screams from the taxpayers. Back of that is 
the other reason: you and I are citizens of 
the United States and citizens of some state. 
But as state citizens we have somewhat sat 
by for years, while tending to leave things to 
Washington. 

Of course this financial situation is but 
a reflection of the general neglect we have 
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given our state governments. State govern- 
ments are providing more services, but we 
are not at all sure that programs assigned 
to them will be well-managed. 

One writer put it in this gloomy fashion 
in the Saturday Evening Post. 

“Nearly every state faces the cpecter of 
further federal encroachment into areas it 
once considered to be its own responsibility. 
Nearly every state faces a fiscal emergency. 
Nearly every state is inefficiently and waste- 
fully governed—stymied in its actions by an 
outmoded constitution. Under many Capitol 
domes, stagnation reigns. 

“For the citizens of the states the results 
is tragic—bad government in all its frustrat- 
ing, dispiriting aspects.” 

I quote this not because I agree entirely 
with this prophet of doom. 

But there is plenty of reason for gloom 
when one looks at the balance of the states 
and the federal government. I will give you 
a few more figures. Since 1954 the debt of 
the federal government has increased by 20 
per cent. But the debts of state and local 
governments have increased more than 400 
per cent. 

So we have a situation where all our gov- 
ernments are spending a great deal. The fed- 
eral government has worked out a smooth 
and powerful system of taxation. 

The states have not developed their own 
tax resources as they should. In any case 
the federal government’s income tax system 
goes up with production and up with infla- 
tion and so to a degree helps keep the main 
system in balance. 

Meanwhile the states are going broke. 

The idea I am discussing with you today 
is simply the idea of taking some tax money 
from the rich federal government and giv- 
ing it to the poor—the states. 

This is a simple idea, and I think it is a 
grandly simple idea. This particular scheme 
for taking from the rich and giving to the 
poor will be more complicated than the op- 
erations of Robin Hood, but it is still essen- 
tially a system for restoring a balance. 


III. THE REPUBLICAN “POSITION PAPER” 


This year the Republican Party, through 
its coordinating committee, has approved a 
position paper proposing an interesting and, 
we believe, a workable plan for block grants. 
This morning we have reviewed some of the 
reasons behind this position, so I will quote 
only one sentence to you. I believe this 
makes an excellent point about the current 
situation, “It is very wrong to do what we 
are doing—building up an entire system of 
national fiscal controls on state and local 
governments without adequate consultation 
with state and local authorities.“ 

This nation is still too large and varied for 
Washington bureaus to guide and direct. The 
states and their governors have different 
problems, different funds, and different 
money available. The federal government 
cannot possibly keep up with the changing 
picture. 

For example, in Arkansas we have a good 
state hospital for the mentally ill. Through 
it, we are doing already many of the things 
which the federal community mental health 
program would like to see done. Therefore, 
federal funds—now earmarked for mental 
health facilities and programs—would be 
of more use in Arkansas if they were ear- 
marked instead for public education. More 
money for education is one of our greatest 
needs. 

In this one area of education, from one 
office of one cabinet department, you might 
be surprised at the number of different pro- 
grams and procedures with which local gov- 
ernment is expected to cope. I do not see 
how any reasonable person can expect any 
national organization, governmental or pri- 
vate, to have so many different systems, in 
cooperation with local systems. 

In our Republican position paper we rec- 
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ommend a two-way program for returning 
to the states a share of federal government 
revenues with a minimum of strings at- 
tached. We believe this will help the states 
to solve some of their problems. The pro- 
posed program which we have outlined would 
have two major objectives. 

First, it would return to the states a grad- 
ually increasing portion of the personal and 
corporate income taxes collected by the fed- 
eral government. 

This portion for return to the states would 
start with two percent of the collections in 
the first year the program is put into effect. 
The percentage would gradually increase to 
ten percent in eight years. 

The second major objective of the pro- 
gram we are proposing is a system of federal 
grants to the states in broad, functional 
areas such as mental health, education, wa- 
ter pollution control, highways, and the like, 
with a minimum of supervisory controls. 
There should be no federal attempt to dic- 
tate the precise nature of these programs. 
States would thus be free to spend the money 
in their own way on needs which they find 
most pressing. In my view this naturally 
means that all of us as citizens must then 
take more interest in state government. 

The only federal requirements included in 
the proposal are (A) that the states should 
not reduce their own tax collection levied to 
finance their programs; and (B) the provi- 
sions of the 1964 Civil Rights Act prohibiting 
racial discrimination in federally financed 
programs should apply. 

The formula for returning a portion of per- 
sonal and corporate income taxes collected 
by the federal government to the states 
would be: 

One-half of each state’s share would be 
computed on the basis of returning income 
tax collections to the state in which they 
originated. 

The other half would be computed in a 
way which would provide some measure of 
fiscal equalization. 

We believe grants by this formula would 
help the poorer states along with wealthier 
ones. You should understand clearly that we 
are not proposing that “block grants” should 
replace all special grants from the federal 
government to the states. We are saying that 
this proposed new system could replace some 
existing grants and prevent unnecessary 
growth in other areas. 

All of you who believe in the principle that 
the closer government is to the people, the 
better it works, must be interested in this 
basic concept. 


Iv. IN CONCLUSION, SOME OF MY OWN 
OBSERVATIONS 


In closing, I would like to make two points 
about the dollar cost of big government and 
about the cost in human terms. 

The cost of administering services goes 
up surprisingly according to the size and na- 
ture of the government agency. It simply 
costs a great deal more for the Veterans’ 
Administration to run a large hospital than 
it does for a small town to run a hospital. 

Surveys have shown that a dollar’s worth 
of government service at the city level costs 
ten cents. At the county level the same serv- 
ice costs twenty-three cents to administer. 
At the state level the cost goes up to forty- 
nine cents. 

At the federal level the same dollar's worth 
of government service costs a dollar and ten 
cents to provide. 

But I believe the dollar cost is only part 
of this story. As organizations become larger 
there is also an increasing human cost which 
no one can calculate. In my own experience, 
and very likely in yours, too, we all know 
something of what is sometimes called the 
curse of bigness. With the same mission and 
the same money, a big federal agency may be 
quite different from a small state agency. 

It does, after all, make a difference whether 
you are going to your county courthouse to 
see friends of yours or friends of your friends 
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in some office. When you arrive it does make 
a difference whether you are with persons 
who can understand your language, customs, 
and your needs. 

Even without such factors, the factor of 
size of itself causes human complications 
everywhere. I speak from observations of 
various kinds of large organizations. Beyond 
a proper size they all tend to be bureaucratic 
whether they are a government agency, or 
a business, a university, or a foundation. 

Personally I have spent a good deal of time 
learning about medical centers. In general I 
am very much in favor of the new regional 
concept of up-to-date centers for health 
care. 

But I can sympathize with the poor Puerto 
Rican woman who has to walk in the door 
of a great hospital. Perhaps it is a medical 
center with 30 out-patient clinics. That 
woman has three children, let us say, and 
over a period of a year that family—with 
hard luck—manages to have five different 
kinds of need for health care. 

When that woman enters a modern hospi- 
tal, she needs a guide. As a matter of fact, 
the Chairman of the Board of the Hospital 
needs a guide. Of course, he gets one. The 
woman doesn’t have a guide. 

She gets lost and sometimes even gets in 
the wrong place—and may even get the 
wrong medicine. That woman has to go to 
five different places in that great modern 
scientific complex of buildings. 

This kind of thing happens. That woman 
entering the medical center needs something 
more than she can get from all the com- 
puters in Health, Education, and Welfare. 
She needs more than all the reports she will 
eventually be given from the laboratories of 
that medical center. She needs to be helped 
by a human being, someone who understands 
her and life. 

In my belief we are now looking for a 
new balance in many areas of American life. 
In education, we need to put more atten- 
tion on the humanities. Bigness is a con- 
cern here, too, We need, perhaps, many 
more junior colleges, and no more univer- 
sities the size of Berkeley. 

Of course, we need a proper balance be- 
tween the public and the private sector of 
enterprise and spending. 

I would urge upon you that you also con- 
sider the balance between federal and state 
resources and powers. 

In this case, I think you will find we have 
wandered away from that balanced federal- 
ism which our forefathers planned for us. 

The founders of America were colonials 
who had been misgoverned by a centralized 
authority far away. They knew this story. It 
was an old story even then. 

If you look at our situation today I think 
you will agree that we must roll up our 
sleeves and go to work to make our states 
strong again. The reason is not anything so 
simple—or provincial—as merely to make 
states strong, nor to pursue some narrow 
concept of states’ rights. The purpose is not 
to serve government but to serve the human 
needs of human beings. We must bring gov- 
ernment back—closer to the people. This 
proposal would have more of their tax money 
handled closer to home. It would lead to 
more local representation in charge of our 
tazation. 

This is an old theme, too. In 1966 it is 
not so revolutionary as it was in 1776. 

But I submit this is still an interesting 
idea, one which in this form is now appeal- 
ing both to conservatives and liberals. For 
my part, I hope we can give it a fair hearing 
and soon give it a real trial. 


JUSTICE TOM CLARK—“WHO MOD- 
ERNIZED THE MACHINERY OF 
JUSTICE IN OUR TIME” 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
our regret at Justice Tom Clark’s leaving 
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the Supreme Court is only partly miti- 
gated by our pleasure in having Ramsey 
Clark as Attorney General and Justice 
Thurgood Marshall on the Court. 

Justice Tom Clark, whom I have 
known for 36 years, has made a peerless 
record of service to his country, in the 
Justice Department and on the Supreme 
Court. Our public life has been immeas- 
urably enriched by his activities. All of 
his friends will share my regret that he 
has left his high official position, but we 
know that his useful public service will 
continue. 

For 18 years as a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, Tom 
Clark has contributed his experience and 
wisdom to the decisions of that Court. 
It is unprofitable to try to characterize 
the Supreme Court as having “liberal” 
or “conservative” blocs, and it is unwise 
to attempt to assign Justice Clark’s deci- 
sions to such a label. His decisions are 
marked by a high regard for the law and 
the courts, and display his independence 
of mind and great experience as a public 
and private lawyer. He wrote the opinion 
of the Supreme Court in such notable 
cases as Mapp against Ohio and Shep- 
pard against Maxwell, the school prayer 
cases, and many others. He has left his 
mark on the history of justice in our 
country. 

Tom Campbell Clark was born on 
September 23, 1899, in Dallas, Tex.; his 
father and grandfather were well-known 
and highly regarded lawyers, one of 
whom participated as a delegate in the 
constitutional convention that wrote the 
present constitution of Texas. 

He attended the Virginia Military In- 
stitute briefly and served in the US. 
Army before the end of World War I. 
He returned to the University of Texas 
and received his B.A., then his LL.B. in 
1922. 

Tom Clark was engaged in the private 
practice of law in Dallas with his father 
and brother until 1927, when he entered 
the office of the Dallas County district 
attorney. It has been said that he did not 
lose a case during his 5 years there. 
After another period in private practice 
he joined the Department of Justice in 
Washington in 1937. 

In the Justice Department, Tom Clark 
held a variety of positions of increasing 
importance, including work in antitrust 
and war frauds cases. He rose steadily 
within the Justice Department, until in 
May 1945, he was appointed Attorney 
General by President Harry Truman, 
with whom he had worked during the 
Truman committee's investigation of war 
frauds. Tom Clark’s stature continued 
to grow during his 4 busy years as Attor- 
ney General, heading the Department 
during the active period of litigation re- 
sulting from World War II. 

Tom Clark’s donning of the judicial 
robes in 1949 did not mean that he re- 
signed from a concern with public 
affairs. He has been a tireless worker 
for the cause of improving the adminis- 
tration of justice. He has traveled thou- 
sands of miles to encourage groups of 
lawyers and judges all over the coun- 
try, passing on to others his enthusiasm 
for the legal profession’s efforts to im- 
prove the quality of justice. He has al- 
ways been willing to bring an inspiring 
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message on the law to groups across 
the Nation, and has brought to many a 
new appreciation of the dignity and 
authority of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I might 
be permitted to continue for an addi- 
tional 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, it 
was my great pleasure to be present June 
12 at a banquet honoring Mr. Justice 
Clark for his services as the first and 
only chairman of the joint committee 
for the effective administration of jus- 
tice. President Orison Marden of the 
American Bar Association led a distin- 
guished group of Justice Clark’s cowork- 
ers for court modernization in paying 
tribute to his efforts in the following 
words: 

Justice Clark has gladly given us virtually 
all of his spare time for the past decade. He 
has been correctly called the travelling 
salesman of justice. But selfishly we want 
more—much more of his time and of his 
unique talent. 

And so—though saddened by his loss from 
the Court—we rejoice that he will now be 
able to give more for improvements in the 
administration of justice. 

Arthur Vanderbilt spoke truly when he 
said that judicial reform is no game for the 
short winded. 

Most of us I regret to say are short 
winded—and a Tom Clark is needed to re- 
charge our batteries and push us forward 
when we have become d 


Elder Brother of the Discouraged is a title 
we might well confer upon Mr. Justice Clark. 

History will group him with Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt and John J. Parker as the trium- 
virate who modernized the machinery of 
justice in our time. 


President Marden rightly singled out 
Justice Clark’s tireless work. Justice 
Clark has recently accepted the chair- 
manship of a newly created special com- 
mittee on evaluation of disciplinary 
enforcement sponsored by the American 
Bar Association. This far-reaching study 
will embrace all aspects of professional 
discipline. It is but another assignment 
accepted by Justice Clark for the legal 
profession. As chairman of the ABA 
section of judicial administration he 
spearheaded the movement leading to 
the establishment of the National Col- 
lege of Trial Judges for training of newly 
elected or appointed state court judges. 
Even now, Justice Clark is overseas on a 
speaking tour enhancing international 
respect for our system of law and justice. 

Mr. President, the National College of 
Trial Judges is an organization through 
which trial judges from the various 
States are called to a few of the great 
universities in the summer, and the 
judges spend some weeks there taking 
courses on how to improve their efficiency 
as trial judges. 

The National College of Trial Judges 
has elevated the cause of justice in this 
country immeasurably. It is in its begin- 
ning. The number of judges participating 
has doubled and tripled in the last 3 or 
4 years. 

Justice Clark’s whole career has been 
a symbol of the quest for justice by our 
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bench and bar. His tireless and contruc- 
tive labors both on and off the Supreme 
Court bench have made a record hardly 
equaled by any other jurist in our Na- 
tion’s history. 

In the whole history of this Nation no 
other Justice has traveled as much or as 
far or worked as hard to improve the 
administration of justice all over the 
country in Federal and State courts as 
has Justice Clark, and this record will 
continue to grow. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print in the Recorp at this point 
the remarks of the Honorable Orison 
Marden, president of the American Bar 
Association, made at the dinner honoring 
Justice Tom Clark on June 12, 1967. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS AT TESTIMONIAL DINNER FOR MR. 
JUSTICE CLARK 


We are gathered tonight to honor the first 
and only chairman of the Joint Committee 
for the Effective Administration of Justice. 
When the history of our time is written, I 
think that the Joint Committee will be cred- 
ited with some of the most notable advances 
in the field of judicial administration. 

The Joint Committee was organized dur- 

ing the administration of President Seymour, 
largely through the efforts of his President- 
Elect, John Satterfield. Sixteen organiza- 
tions interested in the field of Judicial Ad- 
ministration undertook to cooperate in the 
work of the Joint Committee. All of these 
organizations are represented here tonight. 
The original idea was thus summarized in 
the first literature issued by the Commit- 
tee: 
“This project contemplates a national ef- 
fort on the part of the people and organiza- 
tions interested in the effective administra- 
tion of justice to bring to trial courts of the 
several states an optimum of effectiveness. 
This can be accomplished by bringing those 
who have encountered and solved existing 
trial court problems into association with 
those who are presently groping with the 
same problems in other localities. By tai- 
loring each program to the needs of the com- 
munity of judges for which the program was 
developed, the committee can bring the focus 
of national interest and experience to answer 
the local needs of the courts.” 

The Committee met for the first time in 
June, 1961, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Justice Clark. Its excellent staff was headed 
by Ernest Friesen, now an Assistant Attorney 
General, and Gene Heine, now chief of Sec- 
tion Services of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. Pilot programs then agreed upon were 
so promising that the W. K. Kellog Founda- 
tion of Battle Creek, Michigan made sub- 
stantial grants to cover the work of the Com- 
mittee for a three-year period. 

The major thrust of the Joint Committee's 
program was educational. Each project— 
whether state-wide, regional or local in 
scope—sprang from a request made by some- 
one in the area. Arrangements for each 
program were made with local people; spe- 
cific judicial problems of the area were can- 
vassed and judges in other jurisdictions who 
had faced similar problems were then con- 
sulted. 

After careful preparation by the Commit- 
tes and its staff, a conference would be spon- 
sored to which every judge in the locality 
would be invited, along with experts who 
had dealt with problems similar to those to 
be discussed. More often than not these ex- 
perts were drawn from the ranks of the Na- 
tional Conference of State Trial Judges, 
which, like the Joint Committee owes much 
to Justice Clark for its existence and vitality. 

In addition to educational seminars for 
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judges, the Committee served as a constant 
source of information and support to states 
interested in improving Judicial adminis- 
tration, as well as for bar associations and 
citizens groups considering proposals for 
modernizing court structures, 

Some fifty judicial seminars were spon- 
sored by the Joint Committee over the three- 
year period. Out of these came a considerable 
body of knowledge about the problems of 
trial courts as well as a group of judge- 
faculty members that had required consid- 
erable expertise and were willing to share 
it. With this combination available the next 
logical step was the establishment of a Na- 
tional Judicial College. 

In 1964 the National College of State Trial 
Judges was opened with 96 judges in at- 
tendance. In 1965 the College accommodated 
104 judges. In 1966 it held two sessions to 
meet the increased demand for admission. 
These sessions were attended by a total of 
213 judges. This coming summer the two 
courses sponsored by the College will be at- 
tended by some 300 state trial judges. 

The College has supplemented rather than 
supplanted the state and regional seminars 
which are still being held although the Joint 
Committee has long since been dissolved. 
The conferences continue to fill a constant 
need for discussion and solution of prob- 
lems generated at the community level. 

The work of the Joint Committee has con- 
tinued although it no longer exists in its 
original form. This national program to 
modernize state court systems has led to or 
encouraged court reorganization in more 
than twenty states. It has moreover inspired 
some form of court modernization in almost 
every state. 

The notion that a lawyer, once elected cr 
appointed as a judge, thereby comes fully 
equipped to judicial office, has been dispelled, 
I hope, for all time. It is now acceptable for 
new judges to meet together with others 
more experienced in judicial work to pre- 
pare themselves for the efficient administra- 
tion of their court. This movement is now 
being reflected in the Federal judicial sys- 
tem, through legislation now pending in 
Congress for the establishment of a Federal 
Judicial Center. 

So, as we pay tribute to Mr. Justice Clark 
tonight, the first and only chief of the 
Joint Committee, we are also honoring the 
farsightedness of all of those who partici- 
pated in the work of the Committee—an ex- 
cellent example of the effectiveness of col- 
lective action in attacking difficult problems 
of judicial administration. 

With this all too brief account of the 
work of a committee which set a new course 
for the administration of justice, I will turn 
now to an introduction of the official repre- 
sentatives of the organizations which 
formed the Committee and of some of our 
many distinguished guests. 

INTRODUCTION OF HEADTABLE GUESTS 

I have a dual representation by virtue of 
being President of both the American Bar 
Association and of the National Conference 
of Judicial Councils. 

Mr. Justice Black. 

Mr. Justice Douglas. 

Mr. Justice Harlan. 

Mr. Justice Brennan. 

Mr, Justice Stewart. 

Mr. Justice White. 

Mr. Justice Reed. 

The Attorney General, Ramsey Clark. 
The Solicitor General, Thurgood Marshall. 
Earl F. Morris, Columbus, Ohio, President- 

Elect, American Bar Association. 

Ernest C. Friesen, Jr., Washington, D.C., 
Assistant Attorney General and Staff Direc- 
tor, Joint Committee for the Effective Ad- 
ministration of Justice. 

Lewis F. Powell, Jr., Richmond, 

Vice President, American Bar Foundation. 
Herbert Brownell, New York, New York, 

President, American Judicature Society. 
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Whitney North Seymour, New York, New 
York, President-Elect, Institute of Judicial 
Administration, Inc. 

Samuel Langerman, Phoenix, Arizona, 
Vice President, American Trial Lawyers As- 
sociation. 

Judge Orman W. Ketcham, District of 
Columbia Juvenile Court, President, National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 

Professor Maurice Rosenberg, New York, 
New York, Director, Columbia Project for 
Effective Justice. 

Lawrence N. Marcus, New York, New York, 
Chairman, National Conference of Court Ad- 
ministrative Officers. 

Paul H. Gantt, Washington, D.C., Presi- 
dent, Federal Bar Association. 

At a special table in front of the podium 
are past members of the joint committee 
who I should like to introduce in recogni- 
tion of their contribution to the work of 
the joint committee. 

Justice Louis H. Burke, San Francisco, 
California, Supreme Court of California. 

Professor Delmar Karlen, New York Uni- 
versity Law School and Secretary, The Insti- 
tute of Judicial Administration, Inc. 

Judge Alfred P. Murrah, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, U.S. Court of Appeals, 10th 
Circuit. 

Sylvester C. Smith, Jr., Newark, New Jersey, 
former President, American Bar Association. 

Glenn R. Winters, Chicago, Illinois, Ex- 
ecutive Director, American Judicature Soci- 
ety. 

John C. Feirich, Carbondale, Illinois, 
former representative of the ABA Section of 
Young Lawyers in the Joint Committee. 

John Eckler, Columbus, Ohio, ABA Com- 
mittee on Court Congestion. 

The Reverend Edward L. R. Elson, Wash- 
ington, D.C., National Presbyterian Church. 

Albert E. Jenner, Chicago, Illinois, Vice 
Chairman, Joint Committee for the Effec- 
tive Administration of Justice. 

Chief Justice Robert B. Williamson, 
Augusta, Maine, First Vice President, Con- 
ference of Chief Justices. 

Judge Frank J. Murray, now of the Fed- 
eral District Court, Boston, Massachusetts, 
past Chairman, National Conference of 
State Trial Judges, former acting Dean, Na- 
tional College of State Trial Judges. 

Bernard G. Segal, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Treasurer, American Law Institute. 

Frank G. Raichle, Buffalo, New York, Pres- 
ident, American College of Trial Lawyers. 

Professor Wex S. Malone, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, President, Association of Ameri- 
can Law Schools. 

Theodore Voorhees, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, President, National Conference of 
Bar Presidents and past President, National 
Legal Aid and Defender Association. 

Mrs. Tom Clark. 

Tom II. 

Mr. Justice Clark. 


INTRODUCTION OF JUSTICE CLARK 


On this very day, Justice Clark concluded 
18 years of distinguished service on the high- 
est court of our land. We view his retirement 
with such contradictory emotions as sorrow, 
dismay, joy and relief. 

To lose him from the Court is a grievous 
loss indeed—for he has been a very great 
justice. 

Yet as President Johnson said to some of 
us recently—candidates for the Supreme 
Court are not hard to find! 

And where can our profession find a man 
as gifted as this—to serve as the catalyst 
who can make judges and lawyers and lay- 
men to—move together towards reforms of 
the legal process so long needed and so long 
neglected. 

Justice Clark has gladly given us virtually 
all of his spare time for the past decade. He 
has been correctly called the travelling sales- 
man of justice. But selfishly we want more— 
much more of his time and of his unique 
talent. 
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And so—though saddened by his loss from 
the Court—we rejoice that he will now be 
able to give more for improvements in the 
administration of justice. 

Arthur Vanderbilt spoke truly when he 
said that judicial reform is no game for the 
short winded. 

Most of us, I regret to say, are short 
winded—and a Tom Clark is needed to re- 
charge our batteries and push us forward 
when we have become discouraged. 

Elder Brother of The Discouraged is a 
title we might well confer upon Mr, Justice 
Clark, 

History will group him with Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt and John J. Parker as the trium- 
virate who modernized the machinery of 
justice in our time. 


TRIBUTE TO A DISTINGUISHED JAP- 
ANESE AMERICAN COMBAT UNIT 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, Hawaii's 
100th Infantry Battalion—the famed 
“Purple Heart Battalion” of World War 
II—observed its silver anniversary with 
a reunion in Honolulu last month. The 
oceasion recalled the formation of this 
all-Nisei Army unit 25 years ago and its 
outstanding battlefield record as the first 
Japanese American unit to go into 
combat. 

The 100th Infantry Battalion was or- 
ganized as the Hawaiian Provisional In- 
fantry Battalion on May 28, 1942, on 
orders of Gen. George C. Marshall, Army 
Chief of Staff. Its enlisted men and most 
of its officers were former members of 
Hawaii National Guard units which were 
inactivated after the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 

Instead of sitting out the war“ under 
a cloud of suspicion because of their 
racial ancestry, the Japanese Americans 
insisted on an opportunity to serve in 
uniform. They received the support of 
stanch friends in the local community 
who had complete confidence in the 
loyalty of the Nisei to their country. The 
result was the creation of the first Nisei 
military unit in American history. 

On June 5, 1942, the Provisional Bat- 
talion left Hawaii for Camp McCoy, Wis. 
There it was redesignated as the 100th 
Infantry Battalion, Separate, or the One 
Puka Puka, and trained for infantry 
combat duties. In early January 1943, 
the 100th was transferred to Camp 
Shelby, Miss., for further training. It left 
Camp Shelby on August 11, 1943, and 
on September 2 debarked at Oran, North 
Africa, There it was attached to the 34th 
Infantry Division. 

The 100th saw action in Italy begin- 
ning September 25, 1943, at Salerno, at 
Volturno, at the Rapido River, at Cassino, 
at Anzio beachhead, and on the break- 
through to Rome, prior to its integration 
into the 442d Regimental Combat Team, 
though retaining its identification as the 
100th Battalion of the 442d Regiment. 

In its rugged fighting through some 
of the more difficult battles of the early 
Italian campaign, the 100th earned its 
place in the military annals of our coun- 
try, being given the identification as the 
“Purple Heart Battalion” because of its 
heavy battle casualties. Indeed, it suf- 
fered so many casualties that most of 
the Ist Battalion of the 442d were used 
as replacements, so that when the 442d 
was sent overseas in May 1944, it sailed 
minus its 1st Battalion. 
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The 25th anniversary of the 100th was 
celebrated a fortnight ago by Club 100 
together with other Nisei veterans 
groups—the 442d Veterans Club, the 
Military Intelligence Service Veterans 
Club of Hawaii, and the 1399th En- 
gineers Group. Hundreds of Nisei vet- 
erans and their families from the main- 
land United States joined their hosts in 
Hawaii for the reunion. 

A timely editorial, entitled Twenty- 
five Years, Later,“ was printed in the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin on June 28, 1967. 
I ask unanimous consent that the edito- 
rial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin June 28, 
1967] 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS LATER 


Twenty-five years ago this month, 1,300 
young men of the Hawaiian Provisional In- 
fantry Battalion sailed from Oahu for war 
duty. On the battlefields of Europe, they 
wrote indelible pages in our nation’s history 
as the bemedaled 100th Battalion, 

This week they are holding their Silver 
Anniversary reunion, culminating in an 
aloha luau Saturday with Gen. Mark Clark, 
their wartime commander, as principal 
speaker. 

Many of the men who made up the 100th 
had been in the Hawaii National Guard be- 
fore the smoke and flame of December 7 
plunged the United States into war. Because 
the attack on Pearl Harbor had come from 
Japan, guardsmen of Japanese ancestry were 
told to surrender their uniforms. 

A group of them, unwilling to sit the war 
out with their loyalty under a cloud, volun- 
teered for any kind of work—digging ditches, 
anything. They were assigned to a labor bat- 
talion. 

Meanwhile there were in the Army and in 
the civilian community a few who not only 
had faith in these young men, but were will- 
ing to put their faith on the line. Among 
them was Brig. Gen. Kendall J. Fielder who 
persuaded Gen. Delos C. Emmons to recom- 
mend creation of what later became the 
100th. He got strong support from Robert 
Shivers of the FBI, Walter F. Dillingham, 
Charles Hemenway, Leslie Deacon, Gen. Bri- 
ant H. Wells, Lorrin P. Thurston and Riley 
H. Allen. When Gen. George C. Marshall, 
chief of staff, heard of the plan, he wel- 
comed it and the One-Puka-Puka battalion 
came into being. 

The rest is history. No fighting outfit in 
American annals performed more valiantly 
in battle. And when the shooting was over, 
many of the men of the 100th returned to 
become leaders in the civilian community: 
in business, in the professions and, perhaps 
even more significantly, in the political life 
of the islands as they moved toward State- 
hood. 

Those who meet this week in nostalgic re- 
union have given much to their country. 
They know that they will be asked to give 
more, for it is from those with the capacity 
to give that more is asked. 

Now in the full flower of mature creativity, 
they are partners in the great task of build- 
ing a better life for themselves, their fam- 
ilies, their communities, their state and na- 
tion and in seeking beyond its shores a com- 
munity of understanding that will spare 
their sons the horrors they know on Euro- 
pean battlefields, 


THE CRISIS IN THE CONGO 


My. DODD. Mr. President, I want to 
associate myself with the remarks made 
on the floor yesterday by the distin- 
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guished senior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RusskLLI concerning the decision 
to send planes and troops to the Congo. 
I regret that I was unable to be on the 
floor at the time because I was conduct- 
ing a committee hearing. However, I do 
want to say that I think the Senator from 
Georgia has raised an issue of vital im- 
portance, and he has based his argument 
on a careful and accurate review of the 
facts. 

The Senator is right in stating that 
the fighting that has been going on in 
the Congo in recent days is a purely in- 
ternal disturbance, that the question of 
communism has nothing to do with it, 
and that our national security is not 
directly involved. 

The Senator also performed a service 
in pointing out that the Mobutu govern- 
ment’s story of an invasion by mercenary 
paratroopers was a complete fabrication, 
that the mercenaries involved are not in 
the pay of Tshombe or of any foreign 
nation but in the pay of the Mobutu gov- 
ernment. 

It is in our interest to assist countries 
to protect themselves against Commu- 
nist subversion and aggression, and there 
are certain strategic areas where we 
may be obliged to intervene in order to 
prevent a Communist takeover. 

The majority of the Senators did not 
question our intervention in the Domin- 
ican Republic. 

Nor did I. 

We supported it as essential to the na- 
tional security, on the one hand because 
the lives of American nationals were in- 
volved, on the other hand because our 
own security could not help but be af- 
fected by the further expansion of Com- 
munist power in the Caribbean. 

I also join the majority in supporting 
our commitment to the freedom of Viet- 
nam, because we cannot afford to per- 
mit the whole of Southeast Asia to fall 
under Communist control. 

Lest there be those who feel that I am 
inconsistent on the Congo because of cer- 
tain positions I took on the Congo crisis 
of 1961 and 1962, let me point out that I 
opposed intervention by the United Na- 
tions in an entirely internal Congolese 
problem at that time, on the same 
ground that I oppose intervention today. 

I note, that there was no significant 
opposition to the dispatch of a small 
number of transport planes to the Congo 
in July of 1964 to help put down a Com- 
munist-led and Communist-supplied in- 
surrection—supported by the Soviet 
Union and China and Prague and 
Cairo—which by that time had succeed- 
ed in overrunning almost two-thirds of 
that rich and strategically important 
country. 

But this is a completely different sit- 
uation. 

Whether one approves of the Mobutu 
government or disapproves of it, no one 
has yet made the charge that the re- 
volt is in any way Communist inspired; 
and no one believes the claim of the Mo- 
butu government that the revolt is really 
an aggression from abroad. 

I for one cannot share the enthusiasm 
which some people apparently display 
for the Mobutu government. This 
Mobutu government has imposed on the 
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Congo the most tyrannical dictatorship 
in its 7-year history. 

Its extremist policies have frightened 
away foreign investment and are driving 
white technicians out of the Congo. 

The incredible brutality of this regime 
was best characterized by the farcical 
public trial of former Prime Minister 
Kimba and four other former cabinet 
members in the fall of 1966. The five men 
were sentenced to death after a trial that 
lasted roughly half an hour, conducted 
without any judicial procedure or de- 
fense counsel. And they were publicly 
hanged the following day—with hoods 
over their heads because their eyes had 
been gouged out prior to their execution. 
The Mobutu government converted the 
hanging into a public festival and 
brought out scores of thousands to wit- 
ness the hanging in Leopoldville’s largest 
public square. The event was so revolting 
that not a single member of the diplo- 
matic community honored the invita- 
tions they had received to attend. 

More recently, there was the affair of 
Mr. Van Den Steen, a Belgian who was 
arrested by the Congolese authorities and 
who, in the course of his interrogation, 
had his stomach burned with hot brands 
and had the five fingers of his right hand 
and his right ear cut off. The Mobutu 
government did not dissociate itself from 
the torture of Mr. Van Den Steen by 
condemning the local authorities who 
were directly responsible. Indeed, its only 
comment on the case consisted of a coun- 
terattack on Belgian colonialists and 
saboteurs. 

The Belgian press has been full of the 
case of Mr. Van Den Steen, I have here 
some photographs printed in the Belgian 
weekly Pourquoi Pas? of Van Den Steen 
as he was presented to the press in 
Elizabethville with his hand and head 
bandaged. But for some strange reason 
the American press has not said a single 
word about it. Nor, since the Kimba af- 
fair, has it said anything about the ar- 
rest and torture and execution of scores 
and hundreds of Congolese natives sus- 
pected of opposing the regime. 

In very recent days, the Congo Gov- 
ernment has again done violence to every 
civilized concept of law by bribing an 
agent to kidnap Moise Tshombe, former 
Prime Minister of the Congo, by high- 
jacking in midair a chartered plane on 
which he was a passenger. 

It is clearly the hope of the Congo Goy- 
ernment that Algeria will honor their 
request for the extradition of Tshombe to 
the Congo, where he was some time ago 
sentenced to death in absentia, in the 
course of a military trial conducted with- 
out counsel of any kind, and the record 
of which has never been made public. 

It is my earnest hope that the Algerian 
Government will reject this request on 
humanitarian grounds. 

For all these reasons I cannot pretend 
to any enthusiasm for the present Gov- 
ernment of the Congo. 

But even if I approved of the Mobutu 
government, I would still be opposed to 
our direct military intervention, because 
that is precisely what is involved, in this 
purely domestic disturbance. 

If we now intervene at the request of 
the Government of the Congo, will we in- 
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tervene next at the request of the Gov- 
ernment of Nigeria in the current Nige- 
rian civil conflict? Or will we intervene 
in Rwanda or Burundi or Ethiopia or 
Tanzania, if these countries become the 
prey of domestic disturbances and ask 
for our intervention? 

Mr. President, we have in recent weeks 
made it clear by our attitude that we 
consider the Biafra cessation in Nigeria 
to be a purely internal matter and that 
we intend to keep our hands off. Yester- 
day this policy was formalized in a pub- 
lic statement. 

I say that this is the precedent that 
must govern our policy, and not the ex- 
ceedingly dangerous precedent which 
our intervention in the Congo will serve 
to establish if it is not countermanded. 

From an extensive correspondence and 
conversations with President Kennedy at 
the time of the Congo crisis of 1961-62, I 
can state as a certainty that there were 
times when President Kennedy had seri- 
ous doubts about the wisdom of the 
Congo policy then being advocated by 
certain people. 

It is my belief that President Johnson 
is today receiving bad advice from much 
the same group of advisers who were re- 
sponsible for our mistaken support of the 
tragic and costly and fruitless United Na- 
tions intervention in the Congo. 

I know the President to be a man of 
the greatest good will, and what I have 
to say about the Congo is not intended 
as a criticism of him; it is rather an ex- 
pression of difference with those who 
have fed him incorrect information and 
bad advice. 

I earnestly hope that before it is too 
late we will reverse our position with re- 
spect to the present difficulty in the 
Congo. 


ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT 
MAGAZINE GIVES FULL REPORT 
ON ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 
HEARINGS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Economy in Govern- 
ment of the Joint Economic Committee 
held hearings in May—at which I had 
the honor to be chairman—that zeroed 
in on the Defense Department’s pro- 
curement and equipment utilization 
practices. “Sloppy” is the word that most 
accurately describes these practices, the 
subcommittee found. 

The June issue of the magazine Armed 
Forces Management contained an excel- 
lent article on the subcommittee’s hear- 
ings which I commend to the attention 
of the Senate. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JOINT COMMITTEE ZEROES IN ON “SLOPPY” 
PENTAGON BUYING PRACTICES 

“Incredibly sloppy, a clear dereliction of 
duty.” These are strange words to have lev- 
eled at the Pentagon. Yet, Sen. Wiliam 
Proxmire (D., Wis.) was leveling these 
charges at the Defense Department, and 
more than that, applying them to Defense’s 
competitive procurement procedures. This 
has been one of the backbones of Secretary 


of Defense McNamara’s cost reduction pro- 
gram. 
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Rep. Thomas Curtis (R., Mo.) went fur- 
ther asserting that the Pentagon has “cor- 
rupted the meaning of competition.” 

These strong words came as the Subcom- 
mittee on Economy in Government of the 
Joint Economic Committee heard testimony 
from Comptroller General Elmer B. Staats of 
the General Accounting Office and a brace 
of Defense officials headed by Paul Igna- 
tius, Assistant Secretary of Defense for In- 
stallation and Logistics. 

Prompting these congressional outbursts 
was the assertion by Staats that “a large 
percentage of the actions which were classi- 
fied and reported to higher management lev- 
els within the Department of Defense as 
competitive procurements, in our opinion, 
were in fact made without competition.” 

Root cause of this problem is that the 
Armed Service Procurement Regulation, by 
exception, allows a procurement to be “com- 
petitive” if two or more proposals were re- 
quested, even though only one might have 
been finally submitted. Said Staats in ex- 
plaining the problems: “The primary cause 
for misclassifying procurements as having 
been awarded on the basis of price competi- 
tion appears to stem from the criteria in the 
Armed Services Procurement Regulation. The 
regulation permits a contract award to be 
classified as competitively priced, even when 
only one response is received as long as two 
or more proposals were solicited and the ac- 
cepted proposal meets certain other evalua- 
tion tests. In addition, the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulation permits purchases 
of $2,500 and under to be reported as com- 
petitive even though many are not.” 

In his prepared statement, Ignatius pre- 
sented a chart to the committee showing “the 
dollar value of contracts awarded on the 
basis of price competition (during FY 66) 
amounted to 44.4 percent of the total value 
of contract awards—up from 32.9 percent in 
FY 1961.” Vice Admiral Joseph M. Lyle, Direc- 
tor of the Defense Supply Agency, followed 
and reported “in spite of the pressure of high 
priority requests for support of the combat 
forces in Vietnam, we have maintained a high 
rate of competition in the procurements 
made by our supply centers. As of the end 
of March 1967, 92.5 percent of the $4.8 billion 
worth of the procurements made during the 
current fiscal year have been competitive. 
With regard to this percentage, I might add 
that we do not have a potential for significant 
increase because of the continuing high vol- 
ume procurement of brand name merchan- 
dise for commissary resale and off-shore pur- 
chases of bulk petroleum, neither of which 
qualifies as a competitive procurement.” 

These latter two procurements, however, 
were not at issue. What was was the more 
mundane procurement of approximately $2 
billion of aeronautical spare parts. In his 
testimony, Comptroller Staats had pointed 
out that $425 million of these parts had been 
reported as being procured competitively. 
Actually, he said, only $114 million of the $2 
billion had been purchased through ad- 
vertised bids. The remaining $311 million 
competitive procurements had been bought 
through negotiated procurements with the 
number of companies asked to bid “somewhat 
limited.” 

Rejecting arguments that these negotiated 
procurements were necessary because of a 
lack of adequate technical data, Staats told 
the subcommittee that GAO would propose 
ASPR changes to give “additional guidance 
to contracting officers for classifying and re- 
porting of negotiated contracts.” Ignatius’ 
defense of the Pentagon's method of report- 
ing competitive contracts drew the comment 
by Rep. Curtis that DOD has “corrupted the 
meaning of competition.” 

Defense was also criticized for allowing 
contractors to use government-owned mate- 
rials, equipment and facilities. Estimating 
the value of this equipment, located in 5,500 
plants, at $11 billion, GAO boss Staats criti- 
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cized industry for not maintaining financial 
control accounts for government-owned ma- 
terial and special tooling” as required by the 
procurement regulation. 

Continuing on industrial use of govern- 
ment equipment Staats revealed that a GAO 
survey had questioned the retention by con- 
tractors of 328 items worth $15.9 million. 
“We questioned the retention where no use 
had been made of the equipment over an ex- 
tended period of time, where 75 percent or 
more of the equipment use had been for 
commercial work, or where usage of the 
equipment was low.” He then brought his 
point home by telling the Congressmen “our 
examination of records at the Defense Indus- 
trial Plant Equipment Center revealed that 
81 of the items were in critical or short 
supply.” 

GUIDELINES BEING SET 

Progress has been made in this area, Igna- 
tius reported. Defense is working with GAO 
to come up with an improved property ac- 
counting system and is also revising the 
ASPR so as to give property administrators 
more definitive guidelines requiring closer 
surveillance of contractors’ property control 
systems and more frequent utilization sur- 
veys. Defense Supply Agency Director Lyle 
listed other steps being taken to get a handle 
on property administration: 

“Requests for procurement of industrial 
plant equipment are screened by the Defense 
Industrial Plant Equipment Center to de- 
termine whether equipment, available for 
use, can be obtained from industrial non- 
military sources or from the Defense Indus- 
trial Plant Equipment Center's inventory of 
idle equipment, Only when equipment is 
found unavailable are certificates issued per- 
mitting procurement. 

“To assure proper utilization of industrial 
plant equipment by contractors, industrial 
specialists of our Contract Administration 
Services organization visit facilities of De- 
tense contractors to assess the use of Gov- 
ernment-owned industrial plant equipment 
loaned to the contractor; to evaluate the 
development of current and projected use 
controls by which the contractors can plan 
more effective use of government equipment 
and to identify items of government-owned 
equipment no longer required for govern- 
ment contract performance so that such 
equipment can be reported to the Defense 
Industrial Plant Equipment Center as avail- 
able for other use. 

“We are also conducting a one-time equip- 
ment inventory reconciliation program. The 
program will provide adequate and compati- 
ble central inventory records of the indus- 
trial plant equipment located at contractor 
facilities under Defense Contract Administra- 
tion Services’ cognizance. This two-year pro- 
gram envisions a reconciliation of approxi- 
mately 83,444 industrial plant equipment 
items in the hands of 1,081 contractors. At 
the conclusion of the first three months of 
1967, 18,000 industrial plant equipment items 
reported to be or found to be in the pos- 
session of 248 contractors had been recon- 
ciled and records corrected.” 

Senator Proxmire’s comment that Penta- 
gon supply practices were “incredibly sloppy” 
came after hearing Comptroller Staats’ dis- 
erepancies between stock record balances and 
the actual quantities in inventory. The dif- 
ference between the two was so great, the 
GAO head testified, that Defense had to ad- 
just inventories “up or down ... an aver- 
age of $2.4 billion annually in fiscal years 
1965 and 1966.” Total value of the inventory 
of spares, components and supplies under 
question is $10.4 billion and is located at 43 
major depots. 

During the past year Defense has com- 
pleted actions designed to improve the man- 
agement and control of short-shelf-life 
items. On June 22, 1966, it reached an agree- 
ment with the General Services Administra- 
tion on cross-servicing of shelf-life items. 
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Under the agreement shelf-life items that 
are potentially excess to DoD components 
and civil agencies may be transferred with- 
out reimbursement. Accordingly, the market 
is widened and there is greater assurance 
that items of this type will be consumed 
before their shelf-life expires. 

To implement this agreement, DoD issued 
an instruction on November 18, 1966. This 
instruction is comprehensive and covers the 
many aspects of shelf-life item management, 
not just the utilization aspect. By November 
1, 1967, a date that necessarily coincides with 
some revisions to its catalog program, De- 
fense expects to have the new system and its 
controls installed. 

During the twelve-month period ending 
December 31, 1966, approximately 308,000 
additional Standardization Status Codes 
were recorded in the central Federal Catalog 
System File maintained at the Defense Logis- 
tics Service Center. These Standardization 
Status Codes are assigned to each item of 
supply after a detailed review of its technical 
characteristics, application and functional 
use has been conducted. The codes indicate 
whether the item is (1) standard; (2) limited 
standard; (3) non-standard. This informa- 
tion receives consideration in making future 
procurement decisions. 

In regard to the Inventory Item Reduc- 
tion Program, the Military Services and DSA 
have submitted “withdrawal-of-interest” 
and cancellation actions for 236,857 Federal 
Stock Numbers during the first eight months 
of FY 1967. 


BASE USE REVIEWED 


The goal of the base utilization program is 
to insure efficient use of DoD's world-wide 
system of bases and installations. Continuous 
review is needed to keep this system in proper 
balance. Changes in the alignment of troops 
and advances in weapon technology have im- 
portant effects on installation requirements. 
Moreover, opportunities are disclosed from 
reviews made to consolidated functions and 
eliminate unnecesary costs, and to get rid of 
bases that no longer meet a military require- 
ment, 

Since this program began in 1961, a total 
of 917 separate base closure or reduction ac- 
tions have been taken, When they are all 
completed, these actions will result in the re- 
lease of 1,818,249 acres of excess land, the 
elimination of 207,000 jobs and annual recur- 
ring operating costs of approximately $1.5 
billion. The elimination of bases no longer 
required is necessary in order that funds and 
manpower devoted to defense are not ex- 
pended on activities which are no longer 
required. 

To minimize dislocations and inconven- 
lences which unavoidably result from these 
necessary base changes, however, the closure 
schedules provide for an orderly phase-out 
of activities, in most instances over periods of 
several years. This also minimizes the impact 
on the communities involved, and provides 
employees the maximum possible oppor- 
tunities for relocation. The Defense Office of 
Economic Adjustment has assisted 56 com- 
munities in 31 States in finding a variety of 
industrial or public uses for bases closed. A 
job opportunity is guaranteed for every career 
employee affected by base closure actions. 
If the new job opportunity requires a move 
to another location, the Government will pay 
transportation and moving expenses for the 
employee and his family. DoD also arranges 
for retraining at Defense expense and con- 
tinue the empolyee’s salary while he is being 
retrained. 

Since the guaranteed job opportunity pro- 
gram was initiated, no career employee af- 
fected by a base closure or reduction has been 
separated without haying received a valid 
job offer. 

SURPLUS SALES CLEARED 


At the end of July 1965 the Committee 
requested the GAO to make a study of the 
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cost of sales of DoD surplus property and 
the use of the proceeds, to determine whether 
any of the proceeds were being used for non- 
authorized purposes. 

The GAO study concluded that no in- 
stances were observed where proceeds from 
sales of surplus property were diverted for 
purposes which are contrary to law. However, 
the report stated that established DoD pol- 
icies for the reimbursement of disposal ex- 
penses and depositing of sale proceeds were 
not always followed. 

The GAO study contained no specific 
recommendations, although four measures 
for improving disposal operations were sug- 
gested: (1) strengthening of DSA’s super- 
visory role; (2) implementing a uniform cost 
accounting system; (3) establishing an im- 
proved reporting system; and (4) validating 
the propriety of disposal expenses through 
internal audit. With regard to the first sug- 
gestion, DSA's role as the property disposal 

manager was strengthened by Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense memorandum dated 
November 27, 1964, subject: “Implementa- 
tion of Secretary of Defense Project 26 as it 
Relates to the Management of the Depart- 
ment of Defense Property Disposal Program“ 
and was further strengthened by the De- 
cember 9, 1965 revision of DSA’s basic 
charter. Sufficient guidance has been pro- 
vided to enable DSA to manage and ad- 
minister the disposal program. With regard 
to the other suggestions, the Defense Comp- 
troller will shortly issue a comprehensive 
DoD instruction which will establish a uni- 
form cost accounting and reporting system 
for property disposal operations. 

While the Subcommittee on Economy in 
Government will undoubtedly force a 
change in the “form” of reporting competi- 
tive procurement and will continue prodding 
Defense to improve its supply procedures, 
another congressional subcommittee could 
force changes in the “substance” of Defense 
procurement. Sen. Philip Hart (D., Mich.) 
announced while the Joint Committee hear- 
ings were going on that as Chairman of the 
Senate Anti-Trust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee, he had appointed Sen. Edward M. 
Kennedy (D., Mass.) to examine Defense 
procurement practices. 

Purpose of the hearings is to determine 
whether Congress should force Defense to 
widen the base of industrial competitors. A 
corollary question will be whether Defense, 
through its concentrated buying, is stifling 
competition. Said Hart in announcing the 
hearings, “we know that competition is the 
force that brings the best products at the 
best prices to consumers—private or govern- 
mental. Our chief concern is that we're en- 
couraging competition in all ways possible 
when the government makes its purchasing 
decisions.” The hearings are expected to 
start late this summer. 


ADVANCING OCEAN ENGINEERING 
IN HAWAII 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to invite attention to a current 
development in marine science affairs in 
my State of Hawaii. The University of 
Hawaii, with support from the National 
Science Foundation, is conducting a 
unique field laboratory program in ocean 
engineering. The 6-week summer pro- 
gram is designed to introduce students 
with bachelor’s “land” engineering de- 
grees in such traditional disciplines as 
civil, electrical, and mechanical engi- 
neering, to the relatively new and dy- 
namic field of ocean engineering. 

Some of the Nation’s outstanding lead- 
ers in ocean engineering are serving as 
advisers and participants in this pro- 
gram. Various mainland universities 
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have sent faculty members and graduate 
students to Hawaii to participate with 
their Hawaii counterparts. Valuable fa- 
cilities and apparatus have been made 
available to the university by organiza- 
tions of the Navy, the Coast Guard, the 
Bureau of Commercial] Fisheries, and the 
Oceanic Institute. 


The cooperation exhibited between 
education, government, and private in- 
dustry is an excellent illustration that 
Hawaii can bring its total resources to 
bear on ocean-related problems. 

Ocean engineering, although a rela- 
tively new program at the University of 
Hawaii, is demonstrating the potential 
of the application of science and tech- 
nology to problems unique to the marine 
environment. I congratulate all who are 
connected with this program for their 
diligent, farsighted efforts, and contri- 
butions to the advancement of ocean en- 
gineering. 

The program on developing an ocean 
engineering laboratory was described in 
two recent articles written by Wallace 
Mitchell, staff writer for the Honolulu 
Advertiser, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the articles 
which appeared in the June 18 and June 
25 editions of the Sunday Star-Bulletin 
& Advertiser. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin & Adver- 
tiser, June 18, 1967] 


University To LAUNCH UNIQUE OCEAN 
ENGINEERING PROJECT 
(By Wallace Mitchell) 

The University of Hawaii will launch a 
trail-blazing program tomorrow to expose 
civil, mechanical and electrical engineering 
graduates to ocean engineering. 

To get it started, Dr. Charles L. Bretschnei- 
der, head of the university’s new Ocean En- 
gineering department, has assembled a team 
of advisers and participants that represents 
some of the country's most inventive and 
daring marine science specialists. 

Edwin A. Link, famed in both aeronautics 
and oceanography; Carl Holm of Ocean Sys- 
tems, North American Aviation Co.; Dr. 
Manley St. Denis, internationally recognized 
naval architect; Professor John D. Isaacs of 
Scripps Institutes of Oceanography and Dr. 
John P. Craven, chief scientist with the 
Navy's Deep Sea Submergence Program, are 
the advisers. 

Each will be in charge of one week of the 
six-week program. 

Two dozen professors and graduate stu- 
dents from nine Mainland universities in 
addition to UH will participate. 

Frederick Munchmeyer, associate professor 
of mechanical engineering at the university, 
has been designated project director by 
Bretschneider. 

“The university started a new graduate 
program in ocean engineering last September 
and we decided it needed a field laboratory 
program,” Munchmeyer explained. 

“This is needed for students who come to 
us as bachelor, ‘land’ engineering degrees— 
the traditional, civil, electrical, mechanical 
disciplines, 

“Their applications in oceanography are 
significantly different than the application 
on land. 

It was decided that in order to be able to 
transpose such a student’s thinking from 
land to sea it will be necessary to take him 
into the sea—put him in the ocean. 

“Nobody has ever done this—develop a 
field laboratory course in ocean engineering. 
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It's been done in oceanography but not in 
ocean engineering. 

“The number of ocean engineering cur- 
riculums offered is limited to the University 
of Rhode Island, Florida Atlantic University, 
the University of Miami and us. 

“And nobody has figured out how to in- 
troduce this student to ocean engineering.” 

To develop such a course, money is needed. 
The university turned to the National Sci- 
ence Foundation and although that fed- 
erally-supported agency called the UH ap- 
proach “unusual,” granted $20,000 for the 
six-week experiment. 

The money goes to the visiting partici- 
pants to pay their transportation and living 
expenses. 

“We had decided that the kind of stu- 
dent we wanted was not an ordinary gradu- 
ate student but one who would help develop 
the course, Munchmeyer explained. 

“So we wrote to deans of engineering 
around the country and asked them to help 
us by sending one of their faculty and one 
of their graduate students!” 

Duke University sent the dean of its school 
of engineering. The University of New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, the U.S. Naval Postgraduate School, the 
Universities of Rhode Island and California, 
Florida Atlantic University, State University 
of New York, and California State College, 
sent faculty members and graduate students. 

“For facilities to go into the ocean we 
turned to the Navy, Coast Guard, the Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries, Oceanic Insti- 
tute,” Munchmeyer said. 

We've got so many field trips arranged 
that I’ve lost count—two or three a week. 

“The graduate students will be exposed to 
the problems of applying their individual 
disciplines to oceanography, and their prob- 
lems are many. 

“For example, with the Navy we will re- 
float a sunken ship. We're going out on a 
submarine, one of the big ones, visit the 
Navy’s diving school. 

“Rear Admiral Ed Hooper, commander of 
the Service Force, Pacific Fleet, made the ar- 
rangements for the Navy support and with- 
out him this thing would not have hap- 
pened. 

“We are going out on the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries’ research ships. 

“Tap (Taylor A.) Pryor is going to be one 
of our consultants and we'll spend two days 
out at Oceanic Institute at Makapuu Point. 
His people will demonstrate working with 
tools in the sea—welding, sawing, attaching 
a mock-up of an undersea oil well head. 

“Without the tremendous cooperation of 
the university, the National Science Founda- 
tion, industry, the Navy and Coast Guard 
and Fisheries people this couldn’t have been 
done. 

“With it, we're going to have a bang- up 
program.” 


[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin & Adver- 
tiser, June 25, 1967] 
INITIATIVE VITAL, SAYS INVENTOR 
(By Wallace Mitchell) 

Carl Holm—holder of nearly 50 patents for 
antisubmarine and ocean engineering de- 
vices—sees initiative and persistence as the 
keys to Hawaii’s future in oceanography. 

“Initiative is where you find it,” said the 
man who wears the Legion of Merit for a 
still-classified antitorpedo device he turned 
over to the Navy in the early days of World 
War II. 

“Development, new concepts, advanced 
thinking are just as prevalent and perhaps 
more so in the State of Hawaii than most 
other places in the world.” 

Holm was interviewed in a lecture room 
in Keller Hall, which houses the University 
of Hawaii's year-old Ocean Engineering de- 
partment. 

He had just finished an informal evalua- 
tion of the first week of an ocean engineer- 
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ing field laboratory course for which he was 
adviser. 

The blue-ribbon “class” of 25 partici- 

ts—graduate students and professors 
Korm UH and nine Mainland universities— 
had opened the six-week course by studying 
Navy salvage techniques through the coop- 
eration of Rear Adm. Edwin Hooper, com- 
mander, Pacific Service Force Fleet. 

Holm has an impressive array of medals 
and citations for the salvage work he directed 
following U.S. landing assaults on Guadal- 
canal, New Guinea, Peleliu, Angaur, Oki- 
nawa and Leyte Gulf in World War I. 

He was asked if Hawaii's distance from 
Washington, where decisions are made on 
funding research and development projects, 
is a deterrent to local firms getting their 
share of the business. 

“You must go to Washington with new 
concepts that you feel will assist national 
defense and basic scientific research,” Holm 
replied. This can be done here under peace- 
ful Hawaiian conditions better than any 
place I know. 

“I am terribly excited about the future of 
ocean engineering here.” 

Holm declined to predict whether Con- 
gress might reactivate project Mohole, de- 
signed to explore the earth’s crust by drilling 
through the ocean floor off Maui. Congress 
last year withdrew financial backing for the 
project, under pressure of Vietnam war costs. 

“Speaking generally, investigation of the 
sea floor for scientific and industrial reasons 
in drilling projects will continue,” Holm 
said. 

It must continue and Hawaii, in my hum- 
ble opinion, will play a considerable part in 
this for the long-range future as a result of 
environmental conditions as well as the al- 
ready revealed advantages of the sea floor 
characteristics.” 

Holm said there is “no question” but that 
industry will move into ocean-floor drilling. 

“They will pitch in with funds for inves- 
tigation of various conditions that can bene- 
fit not only national defense and industry 
but mankind generally,” said Holm, who 
heads the ocean systems operations of North 
American Aviation, Inc. 

“North American has elected to following 
the road of taking advantage of environ- 
mental power sources in the sea, such as 
hydrostatic and ocean currents, tidal-oper- 
ated and sea-slop (surf) operated devices 
implanted in the surf.” 

One of Holm’s first underwater contracts 
upon arriving here from Denmark, where he 
was educated as a naval architect and served 
in its Navy, was to prowl the Suwanee River 
in 1928 in search of gold bullion used by the 
U.S. for the Louisiana Purchase.“ 

“There were reports that it was either $11 
million or $13 million,” Holm said. 

“Papers that arrived here from France said 
the money never arrived there and whether 
that is true or not would have to rest with 
the source. 

“But it was persuasive enough to persuade 
me to spend $15,000 searching for it. 

“I didn’t find it but the people back in 
Denmark thought that I did and had be- 
come a rich man and was spending it all 
over here!” 


LOWELL SUN ENDORSES BILL PLUG- 
GING GAP IN TRUTH IN NEGO- 
TIATIONS ACT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
month I introduced a bill (S. 1913) to 
provide authority to the Defense Depart- 
ment to postaudit records of defense 
contractors. The bill, if approved, would 
increase the effectiveness of the Truth in 
Negotiations Act which, I was shocked 
to learn during the hearings last month 
of the Subcommittee on Economy in 
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Government of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, has not been adequately enforced 
by the Pentagon. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral pointed out during the hearings that 
the Pentagon’s failure to postaudit con- 
tracts is one factor in overpricing that 
has cost the taxpayer $13 million a year 
at least. My bill would make it crystal 
clear that the Pentagon has the author- 
ity to postaudit contracts, thus removing 
any trace of the doubt that apparently 
is preventing the Pentagon from doing 
the postaudits now under authority of an 
administrative regulation. 

The Lowell, Mass., Sun, in a recent 
editorial, strongly endorsed the bill. I 
commend the editorial to the attention 
of the Senate and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Lowell (Mass.) Sun, June 15, 
1967] 


Tus Law Is NEEDED 


A way to end Defense Department excuses 
and close the gap in enforcement of the 
Truth in Negotiating Act has been presented 
to both houses of Congress, Nothing should 
be done to delay passage of the legislation. 

The identical bills offered by Sen. William 
Proxmire, D-Wis., and Rep. William E. Min- 
shall, R-Ohio, specify that Defense Depart- 
ment auditors shall have access to defense 
contractors’ records. 

Hearings held by Proxmire and Minshall 
established that firms doing business with 
the Pentagon have overcharged at a rate of 
many millions of dollars a year. They have 
gotten away with it because Defense has not 
insisted that they furnish accurate, current 
and complete cost information as required by 
the Truth in Negotiation Act. 

The Pentagon also has not bothered to in- 
spect company records when contracts are 
fulfilled, to check differences between esti- 
mated and actual costs. 

Passage of the Proxmire and Minshall bills 
should turn the Defense Department auditors 
loose on a job of economy that needs doing. 


“FACTA NON VERBA”—"“DEEDS NOT 
WORDS” 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on June 
10, 1967, at Crescent Temple, Trenton, 
N.J., a class of 185 new Shriners was 
designated as “The Albert W. Hawkes 
Class.” 

Albert Hawkes is a former Member of 
the U.S. Senate from the great State 
of New Jersey. During his service in the 
Senate, he was in the forefront in the 
continuing effort to build a stronger 
America and to preserve the cherished 
freedoms which we enjoy today and 
which are the envy of many nations 
around the world. 

In his remarks to the class designated 
in his honor, Senator Hawkes points out 
that the teachings of Freemasonry have 
been responsible for inspiring leadership 
and character for our Republic and oth- 
er vitally important things in life. He 
urged the class designated as The Albert 
W. Hawkes Class” to be, by their conduct 
and example, an inspiration to others 
and thus help to show the way to the 
preservation of freedom in a peaceful 
world. 

Mr. President, in order that we might 
all share in the wisdom of our former 
colleague’s remarks to his class, I ask 
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unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp the introduction by Ed- 
ward D. Stites, Sr.; Senator Hawkes’ re- 
marks; and the response of George E. 
Stringfellow, past imperial potentate of 
the Shrine. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Illustrious Potentate Edward D. Stites, 
Sr.: Nobles, this class of 185 candidates as- 
sembled here tonight and dedicated to duty 
to God, Country and Brotherhood, is of- 
ficially named The Noble Albert W. Hawkes 
Class in honor of an outstanding citizen 
and member of Crescent Temple, former 
United States Senator from New Jersey, Past 
President of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and a New Jersey industrial leader. 
He is a resident of Sea Girt, New Jersey. He 
is Honorary Chairman of the Washington 
Crossing Foundation and he is a Trustee 
of Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge, 
Pennsylvania. His wonderful personality and 
honest opinions have made him an out- 
standing favorite and I am confident his 
message to us will be meaningful and very 
helpful. 

I can think of no more appropriate way 
to present Noble Hawkes to this fine Class 
of newly created Shriners than to read the 
citation presented to him tonight by Cres- 
cent Temple. That citation says:— 

“This citation is presented to Honorable 
Albert W. Hawkes ‘Facta non verba!— Deeds 
not words’ as a tribute for his many, many 
services to God, Country and mankind, 

Noble Hawkes has endeared himself to all 
of the Nobility with his unquenchable faith 
in the dogmas and the performances of our 
human service for the advancement of world 
brotherhood, 

His labor in life’s forum was always en- 
thusiastic; the same kind words of affection 
and esteem were by him extended, no rank 
nor station made any difference in his loyalty 
and devotion to his brethren, individually or 
to the Craft in general. 

It is the wish and desire of the Officers and 
Past Potentates that whenever possible every 
Noble convey to the Honorable Noble Albert 
W. Hawkes their sincere appreciation and 
most grateful thanks for his many years of 
distinguished and faithful service. 

Therefore, this Citation shall convey our 
warmest and earnest prayer that Allah shall 
bless him with good health, success and hap- 
piness. 

Noble Hawkes will, forever, remain in our 
hearts for he has won an imperishable place 
ae himself in the annals of Crescent Tem- 
ple. 

It is with pleasure and with a great deal 
of pride and admiration that I present the 
Honorable Albert W. Hawkes. 


FREEMASONS’ CONTRIBUTION TO FREEDOM 


Albert W. Hawkes: Illustrious Potentate 
Edward D. Stites, Sr., I deeply appreciate 
your kind remarks in presenting me to this 
fine Class and audience and for the great and 
meaningful tribute on this beautiful plaque 
from Crescent Temple, for which I trust I 
may in some measure be worthy. 

Iam highly complimented that this Class 
has been named in my honor. The fact that 
it numbers 185 gives me hope for the future, 
because the teachings of Freemasonry have 
been responsible for inspiring leadership and 
character for our Republic and other vitally 
important things in life. 

I believe if the teachings of Freemasonry 
were understood by the leading citizens of 
the nations of the world, we would find a 
way to make all the necessary sacrifices to 
live in a world of freedom and peace and 
thus avoid the miseries and destruction of 
war. 

It was Lord Byron who said “A thousand 
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years are scarce enough to form a state; a 
single hour may lay it in the dust.” It is the 
responsibility of the citizens of all nations 
to avoid that “single hour.” Every thought- 
ful American realizes that that single hour 
could occur and destroy everything we have 
and believe in, if the gray cells in a few 
irresponsible brains became confused and, 
in anger, pushed the wrong button. 

When he was near the end of his long 
and productive life, George Washington was 
asked “To what do you attribute your calm 
and courage on the battlefields, your faith 
and determination in the right and your 
honesty and integrity in public office?” After 
some meditation, he replied “I think I must 
give as much credit to my teachings in Free- 
masonry as any one thing.” 

Paul Revere, who sounded the alarm so 
valuable to our revolutionary soldiers, was 
another Freemason and he, like Washington, 
was Worshipful Master of his Lodge. 

The records reveal that a majority of all 
those who signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence were Freemasons. Those pa- 
triots knew that if their efforts failed, the 
signing of that great document meant for 
them the supreme sacrifice. 

A majority of those who signed the Con- 
stitution of the United States were Free- 
masons. That important document became 
the foundation for our American system of 
free men, under a rule of laws as enacted 
by the people's freely-chosen representatives, 
Our Constitution was referred to by Wil- 
liam E. Gladstone, the eminent Prime Min- 
ister of England, as “the greatest piece of 
work ever struck off by the brain and pur- 
pose of man.” Our Constitution was again 
referred to by William Pitt, defender of the 
rights of American colonists, as “the admira- 
tion of all future generations.” 

Behind the chair of George Washington, 
who presided over the Constitutional Con- 
vention, was a representation of the rising 
sun. After the delegates had signed the Con- 
stitution, the venerable Benjamin Franklin, 
who had been Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of Freemasons in the State of Penn- 
sylvania for three years, said “In the course 
of the session . . . I looked at the sun behind 
the President without being able to tell 
whether it was rising or setting, but now, at 
length, I have the happiness to know it 
was rising 

When a nation remains faithful to the 
ideals of freedom of the spirit—the essence 
of Freemasonry—there is no final sunset 
for its people. 

The late Winston Churchill, said by many 
to have been the greatest statesman of this 
century, was also an active Freemason. 

The years since we became a nation have 
brought swift changes in the American 
scene. However, patriotic public service re- 
mains now, as in the time of our Masonic 
forebears, the keystone of the Republic’s 
vitality and power. We Freemasons, who are 
proud of our heritage, can do no more than 
emulate their example and we can not, in 
good conscience, do less. If we are eternally 
vigilant and act courageously, on time, in 
defense of our way of life, we will be worthy 
of our heritage and will thus discharge our 
duty as citizens. 

Lest we forget, I beseech every American 
to recall those unforgettable words of our 
great patriot, Nathan Hale who, when sen- 
tenced to death at the age of 21, said “I only 
regret that I have but one life to lose for 
my country.” That is such a great statement 
that it makes those who have lived many 
years realize it is not the years one has lived 
that count, but rather what one has done 
in those years. 

For some time Americans have faced the 
controversial question of whether our poli- 
tical leaders were wise in abandoning Wash- 
ington’s advice in his Farewell Address Be- 
ware of foreign entangling alliances.” In dis- 
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regarding his advice, before we were pre- 
pared to accept world leadership, all will 
agree that we have not made the world safe 
for democracy. 

We are now an inseparable part of a sick 
world, therefore we must stand together to 
help the world find peace. We have cured 
nothing, even though we have given away 
hundreds of billions of dollars. It is reliably 
stated that our total debts of Federal, State 
and local government are as great as the 
total assessed valuation of all the property 
in the United States for taxation purposes. 

No price, except the abandonment of prin- 
ciple, is too great to pay for peace and free- 
dom, but we must spend our “substance” 
wisely to avoid defeat of our objective. 

If we would have freedom and peace in 
a happy world, our conduct must be governed 
by equity—which is the soul of justice and 
the spirit of righteousness which flow from 
the bosom of God. 

In our negotiations to establish peace and 
preserve freedom, here are some of the things 
we must never forget. 

1. See things clearly and as a whole. 

2. Remember that there are usually three 
sides to every controversy—our side, the 
other fellow's side and the right side. 

3. Realize that who is right is incon- 
sequential when compared with what is 
right. Who is right fades from the memory 
of man in a few generations or centuries, 
but what is right is eternal. 

4. Try to teach the world that fair reward 
as an incentive to accomplishment has done 
almost as much as “old mother necessity” 
in causing human beings to burn the mid- 
night oil to find new and better ways of 
doing things, not only for one’s own benefit, 
but for humanity in general. 

5. Understand that “he who seeks equity 
must do equity.” 

6. That “he who comes into equity must 
do so with clean hands.” 

7. Voluntary cooperation is the main- 
spring of free men at work. Voluntary 
cooperation cannot exist without confidence 
in one another. Confidence in one another 
cannot exist without character, honesty, in- 
tegrity and a spirit of equity in the hearts 
of our citizens toward one another. 

Liberty is freedom, but freedom is not free. 
It is the most expensive thing in the world, 
because it is the most valuable thing in life. 
Life without freedom is a tragedy. In seek- 
ing the preservation of individual freedom 
in a peaceful world, it would be well to re- 
member Abraham Lincoln's advice that our 
objective in this country should be to find 
a way to divide “the fruits of common ef- 
fort fairly among the people who produce 
those fruits.” 

My faith in the teachings of Freemasonry 
tells me we will find a way and make the 
necessary sacrifices to save and improve the 
important things our Masonic forebears 
helped so much to create for the benefit of 
mankind. 

Let us, as Freemasons and Shriners, by 
our conduct and example, be an inspiration 
to others and thus help show the way to the 
preservation of freedom in a peaceful world. 

I can think of no better way for us to keep 
faith with our Masonic forebears than to 
make one of our most important objectives 
the outlawing of war by the powerful na- 
tions of the earth and thus prove that we 
no more condone mass murder throughout 
the world, as a means of settling our dif- 
ferences, than we condone single murder in 
our midst for the same purpose. 

Our No. 1 objective in life, which includes 
most of the other objectives, must be the 
accomplishment of the mandate of the 
Supreme Architect of the Universe—Peace on 
earth, good will toward men. 

Let us all try to make the little poem “The 
Man in The Glass“ applicable to us in our 
daily lives. 
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“THE MAN IN THE GLASS 


“When you get what you want in your 
struggle for self 
And the world makes you king for a day, 
Just go to a mirror and look at yourself, 
And see what that man has to say. 


For it isn’t your father or mother or wife 
Whose judgment upon you must pass; 
The Fellow whose verdict counts most in 

your life 
Is the one staring back from the glass. 


You may be like Jack Horner and chisel 
a plum 
And think you're a wonderful guy, 
But the man in the glass says you're only 
a bum 
If you can't look him straight in the eye. 


He's the fellow to please, never mind all 
the rest, 
For he’s with you clear up to the end, 
And you've passed your most dangerous, 
difficult test 
If the man in the glass is your friend. 


You may fool the whole world down the 
pathway of years 
And get pats on the back as you pass, 
But your final reward will be heartaches 
and tears 
If you've cheated the man in the glass.” 


Past Imperial Potentate Sir George E. 
Stringfellow: Dlustrious Sir, members of our 
Divan, Past Potentates, Noble Albert W. 
Hawkes, distinguished guests and members 
of the Albert W. Hawkes Class: 

I am most happy to take part in this 
Ceremonial honoring Senator Albert W. 
Hawkes, one of the nation’s truly good citi- 
zens. It was my pleasure to have proposed 
our honored guest for membership in Free- 
masonry and the Shrine. 

Crescent Temple has among its members 
some of the most outstanding and patriotic 
citizens of North America, none, however, 
more illustrious than Senator Hawkes. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, one of the wisest of 
Americans, must have had such a person in 
mind as Senator Hawkes when he said, “I 
consider him a great man who inhabits a 
higher sphere of thought into which other 
men rise with difficulty and labor.” I know 
of no one who inhabits a higher sphere of 
thought and who has done more to lift the 
moral and ethical standards of his fellow 
man than Noble Hawkes. 

In every movement there is someone who 
represents the conscience of that movement. 
I can think of no one who more nearly repre- 
sents the conscience of Freemasonry and the 
philosophy of the Shrine than Noble Hawkes. 

He has been my faithful friend for many 
years and, as Napoleon said “A faithful 
friend is the true image of diety." By his 
conduct and example Noble Hawkes has, for 
decades, been the image of things that help 
to make this a better world. 


SOLUTION OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
CRISIS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, among the 
momentous problems facing us today is 
the just solution of the crisis in the 
Middle East. If we are to end the threat 
to world peace that has existed in that 
part of the world for the last 20 years, 
we need calm, wise, and objective judg- 
ment. In my opinion, the recent page 1 
editorial appearing in the AFL-CIO 
News, and written by George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO and twice a 
member of the U.S. delegation to the 
United Nations, deserves the careful 
consideration of us all. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
WO Is THE AGGRESSOR? 


For the last two months, irresponsible 
denunciations have marred the UN sessions 
on the crisis in the Middle East. Our country 
and to an even greater extent, Israel, have 
been the targets of bitter abuse and slanders 
by Soviet spokesmen and their Nasserite 
proxies. In such an atmosphere, the UN can- 
not serve as an instrument for fostering 
honorable and harmonious relations among 
its member states. 

In these UN sessions, the technique of the 
Big Lie, fanatically applied by Hitler and 
Goebbels against the Jewish people more 
than thirty years ago, has been perfected by 
Federenko and Kosygin. Though the outrage- 
ous charges of Nazism against Israel and the 
nations friendly to it are reprehensible 
frauds, they are not surprising. 

It is, however, shocking and distressing 
that the spokesmen of the democracies sat 
idly by in stony silence in the face of these 
diatribes. That such tolerance only encour- 
ages Communist arrogance and aggressive- 
ness was subsequently demonstrated in the 
tone and substance of Kosygin's remarks at 
the press conference before his departure for 
Moscow. 

It is an old trick of the Communists to 
charge others with the crimes of which they 
themselves are guilty. We need but recall 
that the Soviet government hailed the Nazis 
as “blood brothers.” In partnership with 
Hitler, the USSR butchered Poland and 
snuffed out the independence of the Baltic 
republics. The Kremlin congratulated Hitler 
on his capture of Paris, while denouncing 
the Allies for resisting Nazi aggression. Nor 
has the world forgotten that Communist Rus- 
sia two cruel wars against the small 
heroic republic of Finland, while denouncing 
it as an aggressor against the Soviet Union. 

And the world can never forgive the So- 
viet government for crushing by force of 
arms Hungarian democracy. For years, this 
same Soviet government—whose representa- 
tives now so hypocritically insist on instan- 
taneous compliance with UN decisions—has 
flagrantly violated 13 UN resolutions for the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops and the restora- 
tion of Hungarian independence, Eighty-five 
thousand Soviet troops still occupy Hungary. 
In fact, the circulation of the UN reports and 
resolutions condemning the massive armed 
Soviet intervention in the 1956 Hungarian 
Revolution is still prohibited in all Commu- 
nist countries on the pain of severe prison 
penalties. 

The Kremlin and its Middle East clients 
have launched their assaults on truth and 
decency as a poisonous smokescreen for hid- 
ing the humiliating political and military 
defeat they have suffered at the hands of 
the overwhelmingly outnumbered Israeli 
forces, who were fighting for the very life of 
their country. 

The Soviet government is primarily re- 
sponsible for the dangerous crisis in the Mid- 
dle East. It equipped Nasser and goaded him 
on to rally the reactionary Arab rulers for 
the destruction of Israel. Since the UN 
cease-fire, the USSR has resumed sowing the 
seeds of future war by stepping up its ship- 
ment of weapons for aggression to the dis- 
credited Nasser regime and its Syrian accom- 
plice. The Soviet dictatorship should be 
sternly condemned and unequivocally re- 
pudiated for this war-breeding policy. In this 
situation, Israel deserves the commendation 
and support of all people devoted to peace 
and freedom. 

SUPPORT PRESIDENT SJOHNSON’S MIDDLE EAST 
PROGRAM 

We appeal to our government to mobilize 
all its influence and resources for UN sup- 
port of Pres. Johnson’s five point program. 
It provides a just and sound basis for a 
peace settlement and joint efforts by all the 
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nations in the Middle East for the social and 
economic reconstruction they so urgently 
need. We urge our free trade union col- 
leagues overseas to lose no time in having 
their governments give prompt and ener- 
getic support to this program. 

We urge all AFL-CIO organizations and 
ICFTU affiliates to provide generous assist- 
ance to the Histadrut in its efforts to meet 
the vital tasks of social and economic re- 
construction in peace and freedom. In view 
of its practical experience, Histadrut can 
make valuable contributions towards help- 
ing Arab and Israeli workers alike enhance 
their well-being, human dignity and self- 
respect. 

We appeal to the workers of the Arab 
lands to help their countries strike out in a 
new direction and cooperate with the people 
of Israel in building a peaceful, free and 
prosperous Middle East, 


CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR PUBLIC 
TELEVISION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce begins hearings on the 
Public Broadcasting Act of 1967, it is 
encouraging to me to learn of the or- 
ganization and growth of the National 
Citizens’ Committee for Public Televi- 
sion. 

The New York Times this morning 
reports that the committee, formed lit- 
tle more than a month ago, has ap- 
pointed an executive director, Ben Kuba- 
sik, associate director of the Public 
Broadcasting Laboratory of National Ed- 
ucational Television. 

The appointment of Mr. Kubasik is 
indication that this committee, composed 
of such distinguished men and women in 
American arts, letters, and business— 
many of them residents of New York—is 
now ready to begin in earnest its work 
of establishing long-range public interest 
in public television. 

The list of the founders and initial 
members of this important group, Mr. 
President, is another indication of awak- 
ening national interest in the prospects 
and possibilities of noncommercial 
broadcasting. Its chairman is the dis- 
tinguished New Yorker, Thomas P. F. 
Hoving, director of the New York Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and formerly 
Commissioner of New York City Parks 
Department. As Parks Commissioner, 
Tom Hoving captured the spirit of New 
York and the imagination of its people. 
I know that his activities on behalf of 
public broadcasting will be equally ef- 
fective. 

In addition to Mr. Hoving, founders of 
the committee are: Ralph Ellison, 
author; Devereux Josephs, former chair- 
man of New York Life Insurance Co. and 
currently chairman of the board of 
WNDT, the New York educational tele- 
vision station; Ralph Lowell, chairman 
of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust 
Co., and president of the Boston Educa- 
tion TV station, WGBH; and Newton 
Minow, former chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission and now a 
director of WTTW, the educational TV 
station in Chicago. 

It has a stellar roster of members high- 
ly distinguished in every field of our na- 
tional life. 

The committee has been pledged fi- 
nancial support from the Danforth 
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Foundation, W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 
Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., Alfred 
P. Sloan Foundation, the Ford Founda- 
tion, and the Carnegie Corp. of New York. 

When Tom Hoving took over as chair- 
man of the committee, he said: 


There is some real hope now that Public 
Television will not only get out of the poor 
house, but will be a magnet for high-voltage 
talent. I look forward to the day when people 
will cancel engagements because they have 
spotted a television show on that evening's 
program that they can’t afford to miss. 


The formation of this committee, Mr. 
President, gives hope to all of us here 
who supported S. 1160 that the promise 
of noncommercial broadcasting will be 
fulfilled through the work of the Public 
Broadcasting Corporation proposed by 
the bill and the active support and work 
of distinguished Americans such as the 
members of this committee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
names of the members of this committee, 
and an article concerning the committee 
published in today’s New York Times. 

There being no objection, the list and 
article were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The following individuals have thus far 
joined the new National Committee: 

Thomas P. F. Hoving, Chairman. 

David Amram, Composer in Residence, 
Philharmonic Hall, New York City. 

Robert O. Anderson, industrialist and 
rancher, Roswell, New Mexico. 

Seth G. Atwood, President, Atwood Vacuum 
Machine Co., Rockford, Illinois; Past Presi- 
dent, Young Presidents Organization, 

Leonard Bernstein, conductor, composer, 
New York City. 

Kingman Brewster, Jr., 
University, New Haven. 

Paddy Chayefsky, author, New York City. 

Sister Mary Corita, Professor of Art, Im- 
maculate Heart College, Los Angeles, 

Nina Cullinan, Houston. 

Mrs. Moise Dennery, President, Greater 
New Orleans Television Foundation (WYES— 
TV). 

Carl J. Dolce, Superintendent of Schools, 
New Orleans. 

Lee A. DuBridge, President, California In- 
stitute of Technology; Chairman, Commu- 
nity Television of Southern California 
(KCET). 

Ralph Ellison, author, New York City. 

Mortimer Fleishhacker, Jr., Chairman, 
Precision Instrument Co.; President, Bay 
Area Educational Television Association 
(KQED), San Francisco, 

R. Buckminster Fuller, engineer, Carbon- 
dale, Illinois. 

Gen. James M. Gavin, Chairman, Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., Cambridge. 

Michael Harrington, 
City. 

Leland Hazard, Professor of Industrial Ad- 
ministration and Law, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; Honorary Chairman, WQED, 
Pittsburgh. 

E. William Henry, attorney, Washington, 
D.C.; former chairman, Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Jerome H. Holland, President, Hampton In- 
stitute, Hampton, Virginia. 

Devereux C. Josephs, Chairman of the 
Board, WNDT, New York City. 

Milton Katims, conductor, Seattle Sym- 
phony. 

Arthur B. Krim, President, United Artists 
Corp., New York City. 

Ralph Lowell, Chairman, Boston Safe De- 
posit and Trust Company; President, WGBH 
Educational Foundation, 

Myrna Loy, actress, New York City. 


President, Yale 


author, New York 
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Arthur Miller, author, Roxbury, Conn. 

Newton N. Minow, attorney, Chicago; for- 
mer chairman, F.C.C. 

Mrs. Jennelle Moorhead, President, Na- 
tional P.T.A. Assoc.; Professor of Health Edu- 
cation, University of Oregon, Eugene. 

Hugo Neuhouse, architect, Houston. 

Prof. Antonia Pantoja, President of the 
Board, Puerto Rican Forum, New York City. 

I. M. Pei, architect, New York City. 

Gerard Piel, editor, Scientific American, 
New York City. 

Norman Podhoretz, editor, Commentary, 
New York City. 

Harold Prince, Broadway producer-director, 
New York City. 

Edward M. Purcell, physicist, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge. 

Robert Rauschenberg, artist, New York 
City. 

Edward L. Ryerson, President, Chicago Edu- 
cational Television Association (WTTW). 

Carl E. Sanders, former Governor of Geor- 
gia, Atlanta. 

Susan Schmidt, editor, Colorado Daily, 
University of Colorado, Boulder. 

Budd Schulberg, author, Los Angeles. 

Maria Tallchief, ballerina, Chicago. 

Alan Temko, Institute of Urban Affairs, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Leslie Uggans, actress, New York City. 

Eli Wallach, actor, New York City. 

June Wayne, Director, Tamarind Lithog- 
raphy Workshop, Los Angeles. 

Leonard Woodcock, Vice President, United 
Auto Workers, Detroit. 

Whitney Young, Jr., Executive Director, 
National Urban League, New York City. 


Ben Kopastk Joins Uxrr ron Ponte TV 


Ben Kubasik, associate director of the 
Public Broadcast Laboratory of National Ed- 
ucational Television, was appointed yester- 
day as executive director of the National 
Citizens Committee for Public Television. Mr. 
Kubasik, 38 years old, will assume his new 
duties on July 31 at an annual salary of ap- 
proximately $40,000. 

The National Citizens Committee for Pub- 
lic Television expects to have as members 
more than 100 leaders in the arts, educa- 
tion and business. Thomas P. F. Hoving, di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
is chairman of the group, which currently 
numbers more than 60. 

Mr. Hoving said yesterday that with Mr. 
Kubasik’s appointment “the committee can 
now begin to move. We have a helmsman now 
and he certainly knows how to steer. He is 
the best in the business.” 

When the committee was formed in May, 
Mr. Hoving said its main goal was to involve 
outstanding figures in the nation’s cultural 
life in the promotion of a diversified pro- 
gram service outside commercial broadcast 
schedules, 

The committee has offices at 609 Fifth Ave- 
nue. 


FEDERAL SPENDING AND THE 
PUBLIC DEBT 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, our citizens 
are always concerned about Federal 
spending and the public debt. But these 
matters are of unusual concern at this 
time because of the military operations 
in Vietnam which are costing some $20 
billion a year. 

I have prepared a summary of current 
spending figures and debt totals which I 
believe will be of interest to my col- 
leagues. 

WHERE DOES YOUR FEDERAL TAX MONEY GO? 

Federal expenditures are dominated by 
items connected with present world crises 
and past wars, including national defense, 
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veterans benefits, and interest on the debt. 
These three items alone account for almost 
four-fifths of total Federal spending—The 
Problems and Promise of American Democ- 
racy, p. 202. 


In round figures, here are the 12 cate- 
gories of the administrative budget— 
which does not include Social Security: 


National Defense, $7514 billion, 56.4 per- 
cent. 

International affairs and finance, $434 bil- 
lion, 3.5 percent. 

Space research and technology, 65 ½ bil- 
lion, 4.0 percent. 

Agriculture and agricultural research, $3 
billion, 2.3 percent. 

Natural resources, $314 billion, 2.6 percent. 

Commerce and transportation, $3 billion, 
2.3 percent. 

Housing and community development, $1 
billion, .07 percent. 

Health, labor, and welfare, 811½ billion, 
8.0 percent. 

Education, $2% billion, 2.0 percent. 

Veterans benefits and services, $6 billion, 
4.5 percent. 

General government, $2%4 billion, 2.0 per- 
cent. 

Interest, $14 billion, 10.5 percent. 

(Estimates for fiscal year 1968.) 


In June, Budget Director Charles L. 
Schultze pointed out that Federal ex- 
penditures are going down in relation to 
the national income. Concerning admin- 
istrative budget expenditures—which do 
not include social security payments—he 
said: 

Excluding the costs of Vietnam, Federal 
expenditures in the administrative budget 
were 16 percent of gross national product 
(GNP) in 1964—they will be 14 percent in 
fiscal 1967 and 1968. Taking all four years of 
the Johnson Administration together, Fed- 
eral non-Vietnam expenditures averaged 14.2 
percent of the gross national product, com- 
pared to 16.3 percent for the last six years of 
President Eisenhower's Administration, the 
period after the end of the Korean War. 

Even including the cost of Vietnam— 
which are running in excess of $20 billion 
the ratio of Federal expenditures to GNP, 
in both fiscal 1967 and 1968, will be 16.8 per- 
cent, less than in 1955 and 1959 (years in 
which there were no war expenditures), and 
far below the 21 percent reached during the 
Korean War. 


If social security is added in, expend- 
itures look like this—Schultze quote 
continued: 


If we use the more comprehensive national 
income accounts budget (NIA), non-Viet- 
nam expenditures fall from 19.1 percent of 
GNP in 1964 to 17.6 percent in 1967. The ra- 
tio will increase to about 18 percent in 1968. 
The NIA budget (as a percentage of GNP) 
declines less than the administrative budget 
primarily because of the rapidly rising ex- 
penditures of the self-financed trust funds. 
(Social Security and Interstate highway.) 
But these funds are running a substantial 
surplus—revenues have risen faster than ex- 
penditures. 

On any measure, non-Vietnam expendi- 
tures have risen less rapidly than the na- 
tional economy. They account for a smaller 
not a larger—share of our national income. 
THE FEDERAL DEBT HAS GONE UP MUCH MORE 

SLOWLY THAN PERSONAL, CORPORATE, OR 

STATE AND LOCAL DEBT 


Since 1947, the Federal debt has 
grown less than 30 percent, while private 
debt has risen about 550 percent and the 
debt of State and local government 
about 700 percent: 
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[Dollar amounts in billions) 


| 


Federal | Personal | Corpora- |State/local 
tions | 


$256.7 $83.9 $167 $20.7 
$329.8 $459.6 $533 $101.1 
28.4 448 219 348 


The facts clearly indicate that the 
greatest portion of our Federal tax mon- 
eys and our Federal debt are spent on the 
security of the Nation. The bill must 
be paid for war and defense. No one 
would deny a soldier the money needed to 
fight a war; but many balk at paying for 
the freedom, which that soldier gained, 
when taxes are still being collected 5, 10 
or 20 years later. 

The responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to protect the Nation’s secu- 
rity and to render those services which 
our citizens cannot provide as individ- 
uals. Wherever there is unnecessary ex- 
penditure or any degree of extravagance, 
it should be ruthlessly cut out. But, by 
far the greatest proportion of Federal ex- 
penditures come in the military and fixed 
cost areas. Proportionate to our national 
income there has not been any unwar- 
ranted growth in domestic expenditures. 
It is unrealistic to believe that our fiscal 
problems can be solved readily by the 
elimination of unnecessary domestic 
spending. 


THE UPWARD BOUND PROGRAM 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, it is always 
a pleasure to receive a letter reporting 
that a Federal program is going well, 
and is accomplishing the purpose for 
which it was established. This is espe- 
cially true when the program is a hu- 
manitarian one, which is improving and 
conserving our human resources. 

I have just received such a letter from 
Prof. James D. Condie, assistant profes- 
sor of psychology at Weber State College 
and director of the Upward Bound pro- 
gram of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Pro- 
fessor Condie’s fine letter discussing the 
positive effects of the Upward Bound 
program on the lives of students involved 
in it at Weber State College printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Weser STATE COLLEGE, 
Ogden, Utah, June 23, 1967. 
Hon. FrANK E. Moss, 
U.S. Senate, New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator Moss: Approximately one 
year ago, Weber State College began its first 
year’s experience with an Upward Bound 

. I am sure you are aware that Up- 
ward Bound is one of the educational en- 
deavors financed through the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

‘Those of us closely associated with Upward 
Bound at Weber State have seen much im- 
provement in all aspects of the Upward 
Bound student’s life. Naturally, there are 
some who have been so depressed through- 
out their lives that in one short year we 
have been unable to modify their attitude 
sufficiently to get them college bound. On 
the other hand, I would like to inform you 
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of the very positive progress which has been 
made. As you are aware, approximately eight 
per cent of the eligible college-age students 
from low-income families, in reality, attend 
college. This year, there are seventy-eight 
per cent of our Upward Bound high school 
graduates who will begin college. For most, 
this college experience will be done com- 
pletely on their own with little or no eco- 
nomic or emotional support from home. 

We would be most pleased if you could 
stop by Weber State some time this summer 
between June 26 and August 5 to visit with 
the students and a very capable and sensi- 
tive faculty and staff. Since there will be field 
trips and the students will be gone from 
campus on occasion, we hope you can find 
time to visit us when the students are here. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES D. CONDE, 
Assistant Projessor of Psychology, 
Director, Upward Bound. 


FORMER FOE HAILS HOUSING LAW 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the New 
York Times of July 8 published a story 
which should be of interest to legislators 
and realtors throughout the country. The 
article concerns a recent statement by 
John I. Hasselblad, a director of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards who, 2 years ago, was a sincere 
and ardent foe of the proposed Colorado 
fair housing law. That law was enacted 
over the protests of Mr. Hasselblad and 
many members of the industry, but he 
now declares that such laws are neces- 
sary throughout the Nation “if we are 
going to solve this problem of human 
relations in housing.” 

Furthermore, Mr. Hasselblad finds, 
“The real estate industry has not been 
hurt by the law” and the extent of public 
acceptance is “amazing.” He destroys 
the myth that property values deteriorate 
when minority groups move into a neigh- 
borhood and urges his colleagues in other 
States to support the passage of fair 
housing laws. 

Mr. Hasselblad’s statement certainly 
encourages those of us who have been 
working for a national fair housing law 
and, hopefully, will go a long way toward 
eliminating the opposition of the real 
estate industry to such a Federal law. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the Times article be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Former For Harts Open HOUSING LAw—DeEn- 
VER REALTOR Says FEARS Have PROVED UN- 
FOUNDED 
NASHVILLE, TENN., July 7.—A real estate 

broker who led a campaign against the en- 

actment of Colorado’s open housing law 
termed the law a success and a great contri- 
bution to the cause of human liberty today. 

John I. Hasselblad, a director of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards and 
a former president of the Denver Board of 
Realtors, told a race relations institute here 
that real estate men should promote fair 
housing legislation in other states. 

The institute, the 24th annual conference 
of its kind at Fiske University, ends tomor- 
row with reports on clinics conducted in the 
last two weeks by the 200 participants. Those 
taking part are civil rights workers, church 
lay leaders, ministers, educators, sociologists 
and political scientists. 

Mr. Hasselblad recounted what he called “a 
titanic battle to keep fair housing legislation 
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from being enacted” in Colorado two years 
ago. 
WARNED OF RIOT AND REVOLT 

“We warned that if legislation of this sort 
was passed we would see riots and people in 
rebellion such as we have never seen before,” 
he said. We quoted the Constitution. We 
quoted the Bible. We said this would only 
lead to the eventual breakdown of all our 
precious freedoms.” 

But the campaign failed. The bill was 
passed by the Legislature and signed by the 
Governor. A Denver Fair Housing Center was 
organized by civic leaders to help people find 
housing wherever they wanted in the city. 

“We find a condition today that we would 
not have believed possible two years ago,” 
. Hasselblad declared. We find that the 
real estate industry has not been hurt by 
the law. We find that there has been an 
amazing public acceptance of the law.” 

“The law has definitely assisted the public 
and the real estate industr~ to bring about 
a healthier climate in human relations,” he 
continued. “The law has not brought about 
an increase in so-called incidents, riots, 
marches and so forth.” 


PROPERTY VALUES STEADY 


“In fact,” he said, “just the opposite! We 
find that there has not been a decrease in 
property values by an influx of minority peo- 
ple into an area. The law has helped to create 
an atmosphere in which responsible organi- 
zations and individuals dedicated to the 
cause of human liberty can work together 
intelligently and effectively.” 

Instead of being a bunch of bigoted in- 
dividuals,” as they are sometimes pictured, 
Mr. Hasselblad said real estate men are vitally 
interested and concerned about the total 
welfare of our communities.” 

“The paths which the realtors of Colorado 
have walked in the past two years,” he said, 
“are the paths which all realtors throughout 
the country must eventually walk if we are 
going to solve this problem of human rela- 
tions in housing which, of course, leads to 
many other reforms.” 


POLITICAL BROADCAST SPENDING 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, recently 
the Senate was embroiled in a protracted 
debate over the need to establish some 
system of public financing for election 
campaigns. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee held a number of hearings on the 
subject and will shortly submit its report 
and recommendations for further discus- 
sion by the Senate as a whole. 

Much of the debate and testimony cen- 
tered on the threat to our democratic 
principles posed by the need of candi- 
dates for high political office to rely upon 
a few wealthy sources for their campaign 
funds. Some have expressed the view that 
this danger is immediate; others, that 
it is more remote, or nonexistent. 

The point has been made that more 
people are giving more money to political 
campaigns than ever before. In 1956, 
approximately 8 million individuals con- 
tributed to political campaigns. By 1964, 
this number had increased to 12 million. 

These figures have led many to ask 
why any Federal financing of elections 
is needed when more people are con- 
tributing than at any other time in our 
past and thus the reliance of candidates 
on a few wealthy sources may in fact be 
declining. 

Mr. President, this reasoning ignores 
the quantum jump in campaign spending 
that has occurred in the last few years. 
The fact is that the cost of election to 
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public office is growing so rapidly as to 

completely outstrip the increase in the 

number of individual contributors. 

Recent evidence of this fact was pre- 
sented in an article in this morning’s 
New York Times citing the tremendous 
increase in spending for political broad- 
casts in the 1966 elections. For last year’s 
campaigns, all candidates spent approxi- 
mately $32 million for spot announce- 
ments and political programs on radio 
and television. This amount represents 
an increase of 60 percent over the total 
spent in 1962, the last nonpresidential 
election year. This figure almost equals 
the $34.6 million spent in the presiden- 
tial year of 1964. 

Mr. President, a suspension of the 
equal time clause of section 315 of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as I have 
proposed for candidates for President 
and Vice President, would help reduce 
the major cost of political campaigns by 
permitting broadcasters to donate time 
for public debate to our major candidates 
without the fear of inundation by a host 
of splinter contenders. 

Nonetheless, important thougb such a 
measure might be, it would only be a 
partial step. If the tremendous costs of 
political campaigns are to be responsibly 
met, if the burden of securing the elec- 
tion of unobligated officials is to be more 
fully shared, if the dangerous reliance 
of candidates on special interests for 
election financing is to be avoided, more 
comprehensive reform is required. As the 
tremendous increase in campaign costs 
for the 1966 elections indicates, some 
system of public financing for our Fed- 
eral elections is an absolute necessity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the New York Times article 
be printed in the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POLITICAL SPENDING FOR RADIO AND TV UP IN 
1966—OvuTLAYS oF $32 MILLION FOR OFF 
Year CLOSE TO TOTAL IN 1964 PRESIDENTIAL 
YEAR 

(By Eileen Shanahan) 

WASHINGTON, July 10.—Political candidates 
spent almost as much for radio and tele- 
vision advertising in 1966, a year without a 
Presidential campaign, as they did in 1964, 
a Presidential election year. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
reported today that candidates of all parties 
spent a total of $32-million for spot an- 
nouncements and political programs last 
year. The figure represents a jump of 60 per 
cent from the total spent in 1962, the last 
non-Presidential election year. 

Last year’s total almost equaled the $34.6- 
million spent in 1964, for Presidential and 
non-Presidential campaigns combined, The 
non-Presidential portion of the outlays in 
1964 was $21.8-million. 

Democratic candidates spent more than 
half as much again than did Republican 
candidates in 1966—$18.5-million, compared 
with $12.2-million. 

DRAIN MAINLY IN SOUTH 

The larger Democratic outlays for radio 
and TV advertising were accounted for, how- 
ever, by their heavier expenses in primary 
elections—mainly in the South. 

For the November general elections, the 
Republicans outspent the Democrats, $10.4- 
million to $8.5-million. 

The commission’s report on paid campaign 
advertising that all of the increased spend- 
ing, compared with 1962, came from an in- 
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crease in spot announcements and that the 
increase was greater for radio than for tele- 
vision. 

Paid political ads on standard A.M. radio 
accounted for 41 per cent of the money spent 
on political broadcasts in 1966—a total of 
$13.1-million. That was an increase of 70 
per cent in the dollar charges for radio ad- 
vertising, compared with an increase of 50 
per cent for television. 

Radio and TV station billings for spot an- 
nouncements, totaling $27.5-million, were 
85 per cent higher than in 1962. Outlays for 
sponsorship of entire programs, however, de- 
clined from $5.2-million to $4.5-million. 

Although the Democrats have consistently 
outspent the Republicans, since 1962 for 
broadcast advertising, the margin widened 
considerably last year. In 1964, the Democrats 
spent $17.8-million, compared with the Re- 
publicans’ $15-million. In 1962, the figures 
were Democrats, $12-million, Republicans 
$7.5-million. In 1960, the Republicans out- 
spent the Democrats, $7,6-million to $6.2- 
million. 

Of the 5,500 radio and television stations 
covered by the survey of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, only 131—includ- 
ing only 21 television stations—said they had 
broadcast their own editorials for or against 
candidates. 

The average television station received 
$20,000 for paid political spots and programs 
and the average radio station a little more 
than $2,000. 


ADDRESS BY VICE PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY BEFORE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, last 
Friday night, Vice President HUMPHREY 
addressed the annual convention of the 
National Education Association in Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

The Vice President addressed himself 
in this speech to what is surely the most 
significant educational issue today, the 
quantity and quality of programs for the 
children of the poor. 

Mr. HumpHrey asked schoolmen to 
dedicate themselves to helping disadvan- 
taged children “all year long—not all 
year except the hot, troubled months of 
summer.” He called for school facilities— 
“educational treasure houses“ to open 
their doors to poor children in the sum- 
mers; and he called on the schools to 
reach out to poor families and get them 
involved in school planning. And he 
called for an examination of school cur- 
riculums to see that all young people are 
being prepared for a future to fit their 
aptitudes and capacities. 

Mr. President, this was a magnificent 
speech, enthusiastically received. I be- 
lieve it deserves wide circulation. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY AT THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., JULY 7, 1967 
Today I want to talk with you not only as 

your Vice President, but also as a former 

teacher, educator, and one who shares your 
hopes and concerns. 

Every one of us is deeply convinced of the 
importance of education in building a strong 
and free nation. But sometimes we learn that 
lesson best by seeing it in practice elsewhere. 


I returned two days ago from a mission to 
the Republic of Korea. 
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Korea is a nation which has lived for cen- 
turies beneath oppression and disaster. At 
the end of World War II, almost no one would 
have given odds that the Republic of Korea 
might one day be a strong, free and self-sus- 
taining nation. Certainly no one would have 
done so during the terrible years of the Ko- 
rean war. 

But today Korea is a vital, growing nation 
at the point of economic take-off. It is a na- 
tion which will be a power in the years ahead 
in free Asia—and all this in one generation. 

How is it being done? 

Careful economic development has been 
undertaken. However, even more important 
has been that nation’s dedication to educa- 
tion for all her people. 

Today the Republic of Korea is still filled 
with a good deal of poverty. It certainly in no 
way approximates our own standard of living. 
But Korea’s young people—more than half 
the population is less than 19 years old—are 
receiving quality public education. And the 
nation is moving. 

The contrast is stark. Old men and women 
in traditional dress sit resignedly by their 
doorways. But the streets are filled with 
young people—strong, healthy, in Western 
dress, and typically carrying school books. 
And these young people are Korea’s future. 

From a devastated and backward society to 
a vigorous, progressive nation in one genera- 
tion—and education is doing it. 

One evening while I was in Seoul, I gave a 
dinner for some of the younger, non-govern- 
mental leaders—educators, publishers, labor 
leaders, businessmen. At the end of the din- 
ner, each of the guests rose to say a few words. 
All of them shared one theme: We always 
knew we could do it and that our country 
could do it. Now for the first time we have 
the chance. 

We have known in our hearts, for a long 
time, that the best way to build a nation is 
through education. That is the way Korea is 
being built today. And that is the way Amer- 
ica has been built and will continue to grow. 

Ten years ago, we Americans awoke to the 
fact that our educational system was not 
what it should be. Sputnik, circling the 
earth for all to see, gave us a good kick in 
the seat of our complacency. Sputnik told 
us something was wrong and that we had 
better get moving. 

I don’t need to tell this audience about 
our progress in education since Sputnik. 
That progress is well known and evident. 
What I do want to do is to call your atten- 
tion to the special efforts we in America still 
need to make—efforts such as those now 
being made in the Republic of Korea: I mean 
better education for the underprivileged and 
overlooked. 

I am Chairman of the new President's 
Council on Youth Opportunity. For the past 
several weeks I have been doing my best to 
open doors for impoverished and under- 
privileged young people—through summer 
jobs, camping, more recreational and edu- 
cational opportunity. This is where we have 
to do better. This is where your special help 
is needed. 

We have some good laws on the books to- 
day. But it will take more than laws to make 
truly equal opportunity a reality for those 
whose families have gone so long without it. 

We have money, too—still not enough, but 
more than ever before—and imaginative pro- 
grams. But these things, too, won't do the 
job alone if our disadvantaged young people 
do not have extra help in opening their doors 
to opportunity. Some of those doors are 
physical doors—and too many of them are 
closed right now all over our country. Be- 
hind those doors are gymnasiums filled with 
recreation equipment. . swimming pools 
.. » home economics rooms filled with 
sewing machines and kitchen equip- 
ment. . shops with tools lying un- 
used. . . libraries with books going unread. 

In too many American communities, our 
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schools are educational treasure houses 
closed for three months of the year. And 
these schools, for many young Americans, 
are the only positive influences in their lives. 

Not only could many of these schools 
bring education and positive experience to 
young people in the summer, they could be 
@ source of summer income for poor young 
people and young adults as well. Teenage 
boys and girls who need the money could 
find work supervising activities for their 
younger sisters and brothers. 

Now I know there are a thousand reasons 
why it is difficult to keep our schools open the 
year around. 

But there are millions of reasons why they 
must be kept open—and those reasons are 
young boys and girls who desperately need 
the extra help to get an equal chance in life. 

These are boys and girls who tomorrow will 
be statistics on the unemployment, welfare, 
and crime rolls unless they get help now. 
These are boys and girls who will be lost re- 
sources to our country and a blight on the 
conscience of a nation which can well afford 
to help them. 

Poor people are poor all year long—not just 
for nine months a year. Disadvantaged chil- 
dren need help all year long—not all year ex- 
cept during the hot, troubled months of 
summer. 

You may ask: How do we pay for it? 

I would like to see the teachers and ad- 
ministrators in every American school dis- 
trict sit down and use their abundant imagi- 
nations to find a way their schools can help 
the children of the poor during the summer 
months, 

Then I would like to see school business 
managers analyze the costs and come up with 
what is possible for how much money. I be- 
lieve we need in our schools the same stand- 
ards of cost effectiveness which have proved 
so useful, for instance, in American private 
industry and the Department of Defense. We 
need to measure every program in our schools 
as to its priority and importance vis-a-vis 
every other program. 

I have the feeling that, if truly objective 
cost effectiveness studies are made, we will 
find that a twelve-month school year will 
have priority over any number of other pro- 
grams already underway. 

Then I would like to see every American 
community scoured for volunteers and a de- 
liberate attempt made to obtain participa- 
tion of the well-off people in the community. 

I believe that our children are more im- 
portant than the finish on the gymnasium 
floor. Yes, I believe they are more important 
than the tradition of three months off for 
those who work in the school system. And yes, 
I believe the money has to be found to pay 
the costs of helping these children a full 
twelve months of the year. 

Yes, I believe our schools should be open 
twelve months a year. 

I also believe that we must do a far better 
job than we have been doing in the classroom 
for the children of poverty. 

I don’t need to tell you that children from 
families of poverty often have trouble in 
school, 

The whole emphasis of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act is a recognition of 
this problem—and Head Start is a classic re- 
sponse to it. But the structures of our 
schools, and the reactions of our teachers to 
the children of the poor, are two big pieces 
of unfinished business. 

I recently read an article by Miss Jean 
Grambs, of Baltimore, in the National Ele- 
mentary Principal. 

She wrote: “The slum child comes to 
school with all kinds of things that the 
school is intent on eradicating. The school 
can’t stand his bad speech habits. The school 
does not like him to wiggle and squirm. Even 
if he does so because he is hungry. let his 
stomach growl and churn with hunger; it is 
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no business of the school’s, and besides, it is 
considered good discipline to sit still when 
your guts ache. 

“The school doesn't like ill-fitting clothes, 
or uncombed hair, or hair that is combed 
in a flashy style 

“Now all of these are part and parcel of 
the neighborhoods these childen come from, 
part of their families and their growing up. 
So the school is in essence saying to these 
children: We don’t like you and we don’t 
like your families—and we suspect you don't 
have a decent family anyway. These apprais- 
als by the school tell thousands of children 
that they have been assessed and found 
woefully wanting.” 

We are beginning to see that this reaction 
is absorbed by the child of poverty and that 
he actually comes to believe he is inferior. His 
daily failures and report cards tell him this 
again as time goes on—and rejection and 
defeat become normal parts of his daily 
life, 

So this is what I mean when I say that 
all the laws in the world—all the statements 
of intent . all the money. . all the power 
structures and empires will not help the poor 
child so long as he is rejected as a person by 
the system and its teachers. 

And what about the parents of these 
children? 

Our P-TA's are filled with responsible and 
God-fearing parents, all of them good people. 
But how many families of poverty are 
represented in your P-TA and many others I 
know? If these people do not come forward 
on their own initiative, no effort is usually 
made to encourage them to come forward. 

The whole thrust of our national war on 
poverty is an effort to bring the poor a role 
in building their own destinies . .. to get 
them to lift their voices and become in- 
volved. But in far too many of our school 
systems, this concept does not remotely exist. 

What happens too often?: The children 
from middle-class families, from a whole- 
some home environment, are easy to teach 
and pleasant to work with. They receive a 
good share of attention, take the standard 
precollege courses, and leave our school sys- 
tems with a good chance for success in life. 

Children of poverty, on the other hand, 
enter school badly prepared by everything 
in their experience. They are not so easy 
to get along with ... they soon experience 
frustration and rejection. . and often as 
not drop out before their schooling is done— 
unless somewhere along the way a sensitive 
and understanding teacher or school sys- 
tem has made the extra effort to help them 
find their way. 

Finally, we must think very hard about 
just what kind of education the children of 
poverty are receiving. 

Many of our instincts tell us, I know, that 
all our young people should follow exact- 
ly the same homogenized curriculum. But 
I wonder: Does such a curriculum do justice 
to all our young people? 

Today, there are more than 15½ million 
young Americans of college age. But only 6 
million are, in fact, in college. Our goal, 
of course, is to raise that figure. 

But for those among the remaining 914 
million who will not go to college, we must 
ask this question: Are they equipped to find 
a job and a role in life? 

Too often, I feel, they are not. 

Many of you saw late last month the news 
of President Johnson's visit to the Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization Center in Phila- 
delphia, when he signed into law a Bill 
extending the Teacher Corps. 

That Opportunities Industrialization Cen- 
ter—supported by business, labor and a cross- 
section of the community—has trained and 
found work for 6 thousand people in the 
past three years. By and large, these were 
people whose prior education simply did not 
equip them for jobs. 

At the Center, people are taught radio/ 
TV repair, auto mechanics, household and 
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home repair, and other skills needed in an 
economy increasingly oriented toward serv- 
ices rather than goods. But they are also 
trained in such basic things as how to apply 
for a job... how to punch a time clock 
. .. and how to dress properly to hold a 
job. 

This is not glamorous work for the teach- 
ers and instructors. But it does help people. 
It does fill jobs. It does make the City of 
Philadelphia a better place in which to live. 

So, just as we examine our budgets to 
find ways to keep our schools open year- 
round, I think we should also examine our 
curricula to see if all—and not just some— 
of our young people are being prepared for 
a future to fit their aptitudes and capacities. 

Iam afraid that much of what I have said 
may sound a bit like sermonizing to some of 
you. Maybe it is. But we will need nothing 
less than a missionary spirit if we are to 
really build the kind of nation we say we 
believe in. 

For I believe, as Franklin Roosevelt did, 
that: The test of our progress is not wheth- 
er we add more to the abundance of those 
who have too much; it is whether we provide 
enough for those who have too little.” 

If poor and struggling nations of this 
world—nations building a new society from 
the ground up—are willing to pay the price 
for the kind of education which can do this, 
I think we should be willing to pay that 


price. 
If it means harder work. . . if it means 
higher taxes . if it means breaking com- 


fortable old habits, I say we have to do it. 
Because none of us can avoid this fact: 
There are two Americas, There is the Amer- 
ica which you and I know in our daily lives. 
And there is the America which lives in 
poverty. . . in city and rural slums... 
without jobs or self-respect or hope. 

And until this other America—the one 
from which it is all too easy to turn our 
faces—becomes just as free, just as equal, 
and just as prosperous as the America of 
affluence, this country does not live up to 
what we profess for it. 

So I ask your help. I ask you to look around 
you. I ask you to re-examine the programs, 
the outlooks, the policies of your schools. 

I especially ask you, right now, to do some- 
thing about keeping your schools open next 
summer—or for the remainder of this sum- 
mer, for that matter, if it is not too late. 

Budgets are being prepared now for the 
next school year. 

I also ask you to join in our national 
Stay-in-School Campaign—aimed at getting 
potential drop-outs to stay in school and 
off the streets when the summer months 
end. Your local Mayor’s Council on Youth 
Opportunity will be heading this effort. 

I believe the future of our country is un- 
limited. I think America has only begun to 
show the world what it can do and to exem- 
plify the ideal we all believe in—namely, 
that we can truly build a society, “in- 
divisible, under God, with liberty and justice 
for all.“ 

When this America stands as one, when 
that kind of society has been built—then 
we can raise our heads and look to the world 
around us with confidence and pride. For 
that will be the day that America the na- 
tion matches America the ideal. 


ADDRESS BY JENO F. PAULUCCI 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I have 
the honor to invite to the attention of 
the Senate a remarkable address deliv- 
ered recently by Mr. Jeno Paulucci on 
the occasion of the golden anniversary 
commemoration of Hibbing Junior Col- 
lege in Hibbing, Minn. 

Mr. Paulucci, the son of Italian immi- 
grants, was born and reared in north- 
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eastern Minnesota and his early years 
were spent in the midst of poverty. To- 
day, Mr. Paulucci is one of our Nation’s 
most successful and eminent industrial- 
ists and his personal story—much of 
it recounted in this commemorative ad- 
dress—is fascinating and instructive. 
Jeno Paulucci’s story is that of a man 
who, through diligence, hard work, and 
self-sacrifice, has made possible for him- 
self and others the fulfillment of the 
American dream. 

Mr. President, Mr. Paulucci’s remarks 
eloquently express a perspective and 
philosophy of life which deserve wide 
circulation and consideration, Because 
of Mr, Paulucci’s important remarks con- 
cerning our free enterprise system, the 
necessity for equalizing opportunity for 
all our citizenry, and the importance of 
local institutions of higher learning such 
as the Hibbing Junior College, I ask 
unanimous consent that the address be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Good evening, friends. . . Salute! 

It’s good to come home again to meet old 
friends and acquaintances and former 
schoolmates and teachers. It's really great 
to get together with you! My good wife, Lois, 
sends her greetings and regrets for not being 
with us this evening. This being the last week 
of school in Florida, she felt it necessary to 
be with our children. 

Like others here. I highly prize the 
privilege and honor to pay h and 
tribute long overdue . .. to our Hibbing 
Junior College . . to which so many of us 
owe so much on the occasion of the Golden 
Anniversary of its founding 50 years ago. 
I don't limit this indebtedness to the many 
thousands of students, graduates, and their 
families who have benefitted directly from 
all the Hibbing Junior College has offered 
and provided over all these years 

On the contrary ... I include all of us 
who have lived in this last half century in 
this community embracing all of Northeast- 
ern Minnesota. . who have shared in- 
directly ... and directly ... in so many 
countless ways ... in enriched lives ... as 
a result of our Hibbing J. C. .. . and the 
wonderful, dedicated staff of teachers, pro- 
fessors and deans who have guided the prog- 
ress of Hibbing Junior College so well these 
past 50 years. . . our special thanks and 
tribute to them. 

I personally greatly appreciate and ac- 
knowledge with limitless gratitude what 
Hibbing J. C. gave me and my family during 
the formative years of my youth ... as it 
has so many others here. Hibbing J. C. helped 
immeasurably in giving me a broader out- 
look on life as well as that all-important in- 
gredient . . . greater motivation . of 
where I wanted to go in life and how I want- 
ed to get there. Besides giving me new 
horizons . . . Hibbing Junior College further 
taught me how and where to look for and 
how to get the answers to problems later 
in life ... of which, believe me, I've had my 
quota . . and more, as you have too, I'm 
sure. 

Hibbing Junior College, combined with 
earlier training in our fine schools... and all 
the experiences inside and outside the home 
+ . and growing up here on the Iron 
Range . . contributed . . more than I 
can ever indicate . . contributed. . more 
than I can for myself ... or, in a word, 
becoming the individual and the individ- 
ualist that I eventually became . . with 
the help and guidance of my parents and 
most of all, my mother, Michelina, and my 
sister, Elizabeth ... here with us tonight. 
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When one starts at Hibbing J. C., whether 
he plans on a life in one of the professions 
or in any other vocation . . . he finally rec- 
ognizes and realizes that he has “come next 
door” to the unsheltered life in the great, 
wide, wonderful world that awaits his intel- 
ligence, talents and energies . . . and which 
today presents greater opportunities than 
ever before. 

Because of this rapid maturing and com- 
ing to grips with life itself” in the outside 
world that takes place at Hibbing J. O0. 
this institution has proved such a powerful 
factor in producing the individuals and the 
individualists ...such as make up those 
gathered here this evening. 

Surely everyone knows . . . only the indi- 
vidual and the individualist .. . “Makes the 
world go round.“ Nothing ever hap- 
pened ... that some individual or individ- 
ualist didn’t start. Sometimes it appears or 
looks like a group... but a group never 
acts unless some individual or individualist 
“sparked it into action” ... and, whatever 
the project or program, “got the ball roll- 

” ... and hence the overwhelming im- 
portance of the individual and the individu- 
alist. 

I have accepted the invitation to speak 
tonight about “Our Parents’ Generation.” 
Im accordance with my record as a non- 
conformist and a “Maverick” ...I want to 
bend the topic a bit .. just enough to 
encompass the heritage each of us received 
from “Our Parents’ Generation“. that has 
made us the individuals and the individual- 
ists that we've become. 

To do this. . . I must become person- 
al. and for this. . I trust you'll ex- 
cuse me. I cannot speak for you or anyone 
else . . but only for myself . . because I 
intimately know only my own experiences. 

Each of us see “Our Parents’ Generation” 
through youth’s candid eyes. But the kalei- 
doscope of our lives with our parents takes 
on new clarity in retrospect. 

Each of us can quickly bring into sharp 
focus the heritage that “Our Parents’ Gener- 
ation” provided us with. .. the opportuni- 
ties or the lack of them the character 
traits passed on to us by design or example 
or the lack of either... the motiva- 
tion. . the conscience . . the ideals. 

And as I reflect upon my heritage as I see 
it now. . . I invite you to do likewise. As I 
will now with myself. . I ask you to take 
a good hard squint at yourself ... in your 
own mental mirror .. . and tell yourself, 
honestly, what you see. 

In my judgment each of us is motivated 
by certain beliefs ... disbeliefs . . . likes 
and dislikes . . starting early in our lives 
and dating back to our childhood experi- 
ences, Motivation is how we put to work for 
good or bad, success or failure, happiness or 
sorrow ... the basic elements that result 
from our early environment and blended 
with our heritage. 

My motivation, simply put, has been to 
fight for what I believe in and battle against 
that which provokes me as a result of my 
own past environment and experience and 
heritage. 

The formula of my life has been very 
simple .. . first the cause .. . then the re- 
action .. then the motivation. 

Tsay to you, motivation is the fuel for your 
... the platform of your 
. and the strength of your 


Once you find and determine your moti- 
vations . . . and channel them properly, you 
put true purpose into your life. 

Allow me to quickly review my past experi- 
ences so that I can outline the causes, the 
reactions and the resulting motivations. 

Recently a major publisher asked to pro- 
duce my biography. I seriously doubted it 
would, at this stage in my life, prove inter- 
esting to readers. Since this leading publish- 
ing house initiated the project .. . I, how- 
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ever, decided after considering 
length. . . to cooperate in the work. 

Among the first things. .. this brought up 
Let's see what really and basically moti- 
vates Jeno from his early age.” In checking 
back ... I’ve known very little middle 
ground, From my early childhood in Aurora, 
Minnesota . . of which I remember little 
to my years of growing up in Hibbing, I’ve 
proved to be violently for or against the 
causes I’ve espoused or opposed. 

I've just as ardently demonstrated my op- 
position to that in which I do not have faith 
. .. as I've fought for that in which I do be- 
lieve . . . this, frequently to my great per- 
sonal disadvantage ...as witness the lost 
causes I've fought for just as hard as those 
in which I've ended up on the winning 
side.. . such as the political campaigns and 
the Taconite Amendment Drive and other 
projects and programs in which I’ve had a 
part here in N. E. Minnesota. 

From the outset, and here at Hibbing 
Junior College, as well as throughout my 
life . . . I've hated what I've considered in- 
justices, unfairness and impositions of all 
kinds. And, not with any mild hate either. 

I don't mind telling you I've found joy and 
gratification in holding to such a course 
even though I’ve often “gotten battle 
scarred” in pursuing it. 

What I like or what others associated with 
me like . does not motivate me. I've taken 
good care of my family . . . my Mother, my 
Father (when he was alive) ... and later 
my Wife and Children, giving them many 
of the good things in la dolce vita”. . . and 
sometimes too much. 

What motivates me. . . had its early roots 
in what I learned when we lived in Aurora 
before we moved to Hibbing. For example, 
my Dad held the job of school janitor ... 
that paid $5.00 a day. In those days you either 
kept the bosses happy or you lost your job. 

I remember the bosses and school offi- 
olals . . who frequently came to our home 
with their hands out... to get spaghetti 
and wine and other gratuities for their reg- 
ular “take” as office holders and bosses. Ever 
since, I've hated the thought of anyone hav- 
ing to curry the favor of the boss to get and 
keep his job, instead of holding his job on 
the basis of his ability to fulfill the require- 
ments of his work. 

Later in Hibbing, we had a similar parade 
to our door of city, county, state and federal 
keepers of public trust to “demand their 
pound of flesh”... for my Dad's wages of 
$4.20 a day for 13 hours work, 6 days a 
week. . . and then in depression years, dur- 
ing which one counted himself lucky if he 
got one week’s work every 6 weeks ... we 
made and sold wine like many other Italians. 
After all, with only $25.00 income every 6 
weeks. . . a family of four could hardly 
keep body and soul together. 

In addition, during the winters with tem- 
peratures falling as low as 30 and 40 degrees 
below zero . . I picked up coal that had 
fallen off locomotive tenders and coal cars 
along the railroad tracks. 

The owners of the mines in North Hibbing 
also owned the railroad . . . as many of you 
will remember . . and they didn’t like tres- 
passers picking up coal on their right-of- 
ways. Fearing to lose his job in the mines 
my Dad asked me to stop scavenging this 
coal . . . but I didn’t. Where else could I get 
coal for our stove? 

When I couldn't pick up enough coal... 
I had to resort to tar impregnated paving 
blocks for fuel. Can you imagine the stench 
from burning these creosoted wood blocks 
in a pot-bellied stove in our $5.00 a month, 
4-room flat? 

Once I stood in a long, slow-moving relief 
line awaiting hand-outs. I couldn’t stomach 
myself doing this ...so I got out of the 
line and I never returned to become the 
recipient of such doles. I resolved that one 
way or another ... I'd figure out how to 
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help our family get along . . without going 
to the relief lines. . so common in those 
days... by finding ways and means to earn 
money. This credo, in turn, has made me 
adamantly against any type of dole or relief 
except for the helpless and indigent. My belief 
has always been that the able-bodied can 
always find a way to earn a living if they so 
want. 

When I was about 10 or 11 years old, I 
might. if “lucky”... get a job paying 
25 or 50 cents to unload a whole railroad 
boxcar of coal for the Mesaba Lumber Com- 
pany in North Hibbing with a two-wheel 
scraper that was actually bigger than I was. 
For unloading a whole boxcar of watermelon 
by hand. . for the wholesale produce 
firms. . . I used to get a speckled water- 
melon for my pay. 

Growing older . . I went to work in a 
grocery store ...at Day Light Market 
at the age of 14. I worked before and after 
school and all day Saturdays until Midnight. 
My day on Saturdays started at 5:00 A.M. 
Starting with unpacking and putting vege- 
tables and fruit on display and helping there 
and elsewhere in the store . . in addition 
they had me mopping the place and cleaning 
out the meat counters after the store closed 
at night. I really appreciated this oppor- 
tunity to have a job. However, for all this 
work, they used to give me a bushel of over- 
ripe tomatoes or vegetables and fruit for my 
pay. They were supposed to pay me $2.50 in 
cash for a week’s work ... but the boss 
would instead compute what he felt was $2.50 
worth of more or less unsalable fruit and 
vegetables. I felt I was being taken advantage 
of. Later I stood up for my rights and I got 
$3.00 a week in cash, and later on $5.00 a 
week ... but as a result I have always de- 
manded and seen to it that a laborer, no 
matter what his work, receives a full day's 
wages for a full day’s work. 

Going to Duluth at the age of 16 . I 
pitched fruit and vegetables like a circus 
barker from an open air stand. I started at 
6:00 in the morning during school summer 
vacation until 10:00 or 11:00 every night. 
On Sundays I would hitchhike home to Hib- 
bing to help my Mother in our neighborhood 
grocery store so that she could go to an after- 
noon movie. Her hours in the store were from 
7:00 A.M, to 11:00 P.M., seven days a week. 
On Sunday evenings I then would get a ride 
back to Duluth with the Zinsmaster bread 
truck. 

At Duluth I was exposed to something I 
am against, and that is a slow-down on the 
job. It amazed me when my fellow workers 
in this particular store corralled me one day 
in a group and told me I was working too 
hard and too fast. They told me I had better 
slow up so that I didn’t take work away from 
somebody else. It was absolutely unbelievable 
to me that anyone would create a slow- 
down. This again created in me an an 
nism against anyone who didn’t give his best 
efforts to his job and an honest day’s work 
for an honest day’s pay ... because he could 
always quit if for any reason he didn’t like 
his job. 

I pitched so hard and barked so loud and 
long during those days in the open fruit 
stand that other businesses in the block in 
Duluth signed a petition and got the city 
council to pass an ordinance so that there 
could be no more barking, and as a result I 
lost my job. 

Returning to Hibbing, I again started 
working in a grocery store in the morning and 
at night and on Saturdays. While in school, 
if I felt the teachers dealt fairly with students 
and I liked a subject, I worked as hard as 
the best of them. But the reverse was also 
true! 

At one time we had a teacher by the name 
of Dr. Milo Bail. No doubt many of you re- 
member him. He came to Hibbing High 
School to set procedures for students. He 
wanted each student to do a couple of hours 
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homework at night on each of his subjects. 
This did not seem fair to me, and it would 
have made it impossible for me to continue 
with my work in the grocery store. 

Instead of accepting this edict and doing 
the best I could with it.. . I started some- 
what of a rebellion in school against Dr. 
Bail’s policies. I even made speeches when 
Dr. Bail was present in classes. Possibly some 
of you remember this. 

Over the intervening years, Dr. Bail has 
become Dean of a college in Missouri. Just 
recently he nominated me for a trusteeship 
of that college. I became on the 14th of 
March of this year . . a Trustee of Mis- 
souri Valley College. It pleases me much that 
over the years he must have realized that 
possibly I wasn’t just a renegade and a 
maverick who didn’t know what he was 
doing ... but rather a person who would 
not bow to edict or rules if in his heart he 
felt they were unjust. 

All my years in school I held steadfastly 
to this principle . . if I believed in some- 
thing. I was 100 percent for it... but if 
I believed it was against the personal rights 
and privileges and liberties of the individual, 
I came out openly against it and fought it 
tooth and nail. More often than not I found 
myself on the winning side . . because 
most always it wasn’t for any personal ad- 
vantage or benefit that I fought... but 
rather for what seemed to me to be right and 
fair. 

Looking back at my crusades... (as I call 
them) ...few of the projects and pro- 
grams for which I’ve battled have been 
wholly and solely for private, personal gain 

. .. but rather and instead for the com- 
mon good in which we all share and gain. 

In spending some time in Mexico a few 
weeks ago...and seeing extreme wealth 
on the one hand. . . and extreme poverty 
on the other ... I thought then, and do 
now... that this is what creates Commu- 
nism. Eventually the poor and impoverished 
rebel and one way or another will take the 
wealth away from those enjoying special 
advantages . when they continue to abuse 
their privileges and don’t share fairly with 
even the illiterates, the poor and the im- 
poverished. Then Communism naturally fol- 
lows. 

Those who are more fortunate must in 
some way share their good fortune with 
those less fortunate . . . no matter whether 
or not those having money and wealth 
earned it the hard way. . . by dint of their 
own strenuous efforts and exceptional talents 
or abilities, Unless they find a way of sharing 
it, eventually it will be taken away from 
them ...s0, it is an enlightened selfish 
interest of the wealthy to see to it that they 
share their gains, and their good fortune, 
with those less fortunate, if for no other 
purpose than maintaining their position 
that they treasure so much. 

Unless they change their income tax in 
Mexico from the 3% that it is now, to 20% 
or 25% or more... and use the proceeds 
of it to build better housing, to supply better 
farm equipment, to help those people to help 
themselves. .. eventually the poor peons will 
take away from those favored few of the 
small specially privileged class .. the 
wealth they now hold more precious than 
life itself. 

America has proved a most wonderful land 
. because we have had an enlightened 
people as the result of the foresight of our 
forefathers who believed we must provide 
for those less fortunate. 

Individually and as a nation. . . we fully 
appreciate . . as no other people and na- 
tion have in all history ... that we must 
share with the less fortunate. This. . and 
this alone . . makes our people and our 
nation the greatest since the beginning of 
time. 

When CBS-TV was making a documentary 
film of Sinclair Lewis’ life in Duluth, they 
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stated in an interview with myself and my 
wife, Lois, in my office last November that 
some of the favored few in Duluth... 
some of the “Private Club” members 
declared that I was a traitor to them; that 
I was a traitor to the businessman; that I 
was a traitor to the wealthy; and that I was 
a traitor to the class to which they felt I 
should belong. . . because I fought for the 
common man and the majority and because 
I favored unions. They felt I had sold out 
the business community! ...and the fa- 
vored . . . or should we say selfish few who 
we commonly refer to as “coupon clippers.” 

My answer is no! What I have done really 
has been. . . indirectly in the best interest 
of the favored few, of the selfish, of the 
wealthy whether they realize it or 
not . . . because unless someone battles the 
status quo as I do, and does what he can 
to share wealth and good fortune, then it 
could well happen that it will be taken away 
as years go on... from those who have 
enjoyed special privileges in the past... 
and unfortunately continue to ignore the 
less fortunate. 

Such shallow allegations and charges 
against me have met with deepest resent- 
ment and contempt by me, but have not 
swayed my course. I have not done what I 
have . . for “do gooder” or “Pollyanna” 
reasons. Instead, I've simply provided addi- 
tional opportunity for those who were will- 
ing to progress and earn more. . who have 
proved themselves worthy and deserving. 

In every plant we have had since starting, 
no matter where, we’ve had an organized 
union shop. But we have made every union 
fight for every inch they got and we have re- 
spected the unions because most of them 
are run by intelligent, progressive people 
who once they know the peculiar problems of 
your particular industry, and if you take the 
time to fight and argue things out with 
them, to educate them to your business 
needs and requirements, they will meet you 
more than half of the way and will not do 
anything to put you out of business. As the 
result of treating employees fairly and giving 
them what's justly due them, we have not 
had a strike or slowdown in any of our plants 
in more than 20 years in business. 

Call it what you will . . . intuition, super- 
stition, or just a selfish instinct on my part 
... but I learned many years ago that if I 
felt I did right ... things appeared to turn 
out right forme... and if I did wrong... 
I some how or some way got hurt. In observ- 
ing this tenet religiously, I find myself much 
ahead of the game because of having done 
50. 

Often I liken the life of any of us to that 
of the farmer who must “put back into the 
soil” something of what he takes out or the 
next harvest will suffer. In prospering, we 
have had to “put back into the soil” in one 
way or another . . by helping in a common 
cause for the general good of one sort or 
another ... to reap a more bountiful har- 
vest as the years went on. This pattern of 
enlightened self-interest . . you might call 
it. . has worked wonders for most, if not 
all of us, I’m sure. 

Since a mere youngster .. . I've been 
opposed to bigotry in all forms because I 
know the price of bigotry. I am against those 
who consider themselves in any way better 
than others. Money or good fortune doesn’t 
make one person better than another 
or any group better than another group. 
Money and good fortune and physical prop- 
erties can make a person only more comfort- 
able... but never better. 

One can have a better education and have 
more advantages. . . but this doesn’t make 
one any better than another. 

This conviction has not changed in any 
way since my first experience in this connec- 
tion as a youngster . . 8 or 9 years Old... 
when I lived on the edge of the iron ore 
dumps in North Hibbing, I had made a new 
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friend and we played and got along beauti- 
fully together. He was Scandinavian and I 
was Italian. Then one day he invited me to 
his very nice home. We had been friends for 
about a month and I had never been to his 
home. As we reached his front door, his 
mother was there and she said, “Don’t you 
try to come in you dirty little Wop!” For 
years as a result I thought to myself, For 
one month this boy and I had been friends 
and having fun, but because I was a so- 
called “‘Wop,” our friendship had to cease 
.-.. because the mother didn't like dirty 
little Wops.” 

I also ran into trouble with the prejudice 
that has existed against Jews. I asked, What 
makes the Jewish boy any different than me? 
„or e the Swede, or the Frenchman, or the 
American?” ... No one to this day has even 
pretended to offer a reasonable answer. This 
feeling of bigotry has created in me an ani- 
mosity and vile disgust for anything that 
smells of bigotry. I value my fight and strug- 
gle against bigotry in any form and shall 
continue to speak and fight against it for the 
rest of my days. 

If you are for something. . . or against 
something, and if your thought and your ac- 
tions are for the common cause and the 
common good . . . then you should let noth- 
ing stand in your way . and I cannot say 
so more emphatically. Whether it is the loss 
of friends, or the creation of enemies, or the 
oppression of political bodies, or the pressures 
of economic groups and corporations 
you should just tie into them tooth and nail 
and fight for what you think is right. What 
you'll gain, far outweighs any economic losses 
or social recriminations you might endure 
from those who may be opposed to your 
views. 

In this last gubernatorial campaign we 
fought hard for the former Governor. We 
believed that by keeping the state admin- 
istration democratic like the federal adminis- 
tration ...that we would continue to 
garner the benefits (especially for North- 
eastern Minnesota) such as we had these 
past few years. This was my belief, right or 
wrong. Yet it was surprising and disgusting 
to see the letters we got from professional 
and business people. . who should know 
better ... accusing me of being a traitor and 
violently criticizing me because I was sup- 
porting the former Governor. They felt any- 
body who was a businessman was a traitor 
for so doing. 

My answer to this was: “Isn’t this Amer- 
ica? Aren't you and your letters and vile 
statements against the freedom we cherish 
so much? Aren’t you interfering with my 
personal privilege of choice of political can- 
didates, my choice as to what I want to say, 
the freedom of speech?” But no, just be- 
cause they felt this was against the concepts 
of class distinction, I was judged wrong. 
That's why I am 100 percent for the liberties 
of the individual. 

I regard my business operations as giving 
me the wherewithal, the funds, the staff, the 
people, to do the other things I want to ac- 
complish, to achieve my real purpose in life. 
And when it comes to business, I have been 
against following in the footsteps of others. 

If there is a better way of doing anything 
.. do it that way is our credo... not- 
withstanding what might have been years of 
accepted practice and custom. 

I don't believe in pressures, and don't be- 
lieve in people forcing you to do something. 
Anyone who has a business is entitled to run 
that business as he sees fit within the laws 
of the land. . . in line with the common 
good. . . and I have tried to run my enter- 
prises that way. 

One thing seems generally well-known. . . 
Jeno is not any paragon of virtue. Only with 
the somewhat coming of age ... have I begun 
to know some moderation. 

At the age of about 14 I could and did 
drink with the best of them; I got into fights 
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with the toughest of them. Where many peo- 
ple got kicked out of the best of places, I 
got kicked out of the worst places. Do any 
of you remember the Old Stables?“ . . that 
Was one of them. Then came a time in my 
life when I was 27 years of age, I decided I 
had had enough and I quit drinking over- 
night... also smoking a little while later. 

But during the days of drinking and smok- 
ing before I was married, I did my share 
and more of carousing during my early days 
here on the Iron Range and Duluth. This, 
however, proved good for me because I got 
that sort of thing out of my system once 
and for all. Truthfully I can say that in those 
early days I mixed with the worst of them 
and as a result, today I find there's not much 
difference in people. . for there's so much 
good in the worst and a lot of bad in the 
best. . . so I can frankly say that there really 
isn’t one hell of a lot of difference between 
the worst and the best. . . except possibly a 
different set of circumstances. 

In a 1929 Ford . . . during the spring of 
1937 . . . I well recall driving around the Hib- 
bing J. C. steadily one morning for hours 
wondering and debating with myself whether 
or not I should get out of the car and con- 
tinue my schooling and working in the morn- 
ing and the evening and on Saturdays in the 
Minnesota Market on Howard Street, plus 
helping my Mother and Sister in the small 
neighborhood store in front of our home at 
2326 Third Avenue South. My ultimate objec- 
tive was to become a lawyer. 

My dilemma was whether or not I should 
drive off, go to Duluth ... and accept an 
opportunity to work as a commission sales- 
man for a Duluth branch of a St. Paul whole- 
sale grocery house .. and start opening up 
new accounts and territories on the Iron 
Range and in North Dakota, and live off of 
a couple hundred dollars I had saved until 
I could get my first commission check. I fin- 
ally decided that I would rather become a 
marketing man with “the world as my oys- 
ter,” and with horizons unlimited, than to 
become a lawyer where possibly even if I was 
a good one, I would be restricted in my earn- 
ing power. 

In my judgment I would be limited as a 
lawyer because in that profession I could do 
only one man’s work at a time. In market- 
ing, if I could do it right, I could have many 
men doing my job, working for me and I 
could grow and prosper more and faster 
„and that the best basis of all in my 
judgment. if I could do so... was to 
be an individualist and work for myself in 
my own business. 

As a result eventually I went into the Bean 
Sprout business so I could be my own boss 
and where there were no limits to my hori- 
zons of opportunity. 

When one thinks of going into the Bean 
Sprout business here in N. E. Minnesota .. . 
doesn't it really prove how great this land of 
opportunity is? Where else but in America 
could an Italian go into the Bean Sprout 
growing business . in the predominantly 
Scandinavian country of N. E. Minnesota 
.. and become the world’s largest Chinese 
food packer ... right here in the shadow 
of the iron ore dumps? Do we need any bet- 
ter proof of what a great country we live in 
and how great our people are? 

So why have I related the foregoing? 

In this way and by this means . . . I have 
attempted .. . first to indicate how much 
of a debt each of us owes “Our Parents’ 
Generation” ...in the founding of this 
fine institute, Hibbing Junior College... 
and to the fine staff of teachers, professors 
and deans who have been part of it these 
past 50 years. With formal education becom- 
ing such an imperative necessity ... re- 
quired to take advantage of the rapidly ex- 
panding opportunities in all directions 
you can see how valuable Hibbing J. C. has 
been and will be in this vast changing wni- 
verse of ours. 
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Secondly, let us ... while continuing to 
make Hibbing J. C. an ever greater institute 
over the decades to come... in its effect 
on the lives of all of us in N.E. Minnesota 
. . . not overlook nor forget the other pow- 
erful forces in this area emanating from 
“Our Parents’ Generation”... that have 
contributed so mightily to making each of 
us what we are . . and I don't exclude the 
adversities and hard times in those early 
days that no doubt have helped to make a 
good number of us more reliant individuals 
and individualists who are able to think for 
ourselves. 

Those adversities served to increase our re- 
sourcefulness, ingenuity and imagination 
... by having to get along without... 
and to make do and go with what we had. 
I submit this constitutes and results in edu- 
cation of the highest order. Some of us refer 
to it as the “school of hard knocks.” 

To anyone inclined towards self-pity ... 
and bemoaning ...as what might look to 
them as an unfortunate beginning from 
“Our Parents’ Generation” .. I say “look 
again!“ 

Thie and of America today offers and will 
continue to present in the future many 
times the opportunities of that of any other 
country ... in the history of the world. 

To all of you tonight, I say it has been 
wonderful being here with you this evening. 
In our own way . let's always thank the 
Good Lord for being Americans and part of 
this great heritage of ours and to have had 
our early education here at Hibbing Junior 
College. 

Hopefully many of you will be at the next 
50 year celebration denoting a century of 
progress of Hibbing J. C. I know I won't be 
here as well as others of us . . but just to 
be at this 50th celebration of Hibbing J. C. 
with my Mother and Sister and my other 
dear ones, along with you tonight, will be a 
memory I shall cherish for whatever years I 
may have left. 

God bless you and good night. 


A VIEW OF VICE PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, last month, 
Elmo Roper authored for the Saturday 
Review an article which dealt with our 
Vice President, HUBERT HUMPHREY. It 
could, perhaps, be called a defense of 
HUBERT HUMPHREY for the sake of lib- 
erals. But the point it makes is that Vice 
President HUMPHREY needs no defense 
among those who carry forth the ban- 
ner of a true liberal philosophy. His ac- 
complishments are many, and to point 
this fact out, Mr. Roper has listed a num- 
ber of HUBERT HUMPHREY’S proposals 
lone applauded by the liberal commu- 

ty. 

Mr. President, the point of Mr. Roper’s 
article is that -quite too often the lib- 
erals—or, as he terms them, the so-called 
liberals—insist upon conformity to their 
viewpoint in all things, permitting only 
themselves the right of dissent. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article from 
the Saturday Review of June 17 be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


A View or H. H. H. 
(By Elmo Roper) 

Since this article just might be construed 
by some as an attack on “liberals”—or at least 
self-proclaimed liberals—perhaps it would be 
an act of discretion on my part to present my 
credentials: 

I have been favorable to labor unions since 
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my college days and have several highly 
esteemed friends—such as Jack Potofsky—in 
the movement still. I was the first national 
fund-raiser for the Urban League, was on its 
board for many years, and have been a mem- 
ber of the NAACP since the days of my Red- 
ding friend and neighbor, Walter White. For 
eighteen years I served as a member of the 
Connecticut Commission on Civil Rights, and 
for a time was its chairman. I voted for Al 
Smith, Norman Thomas, Franklin Roosevelt, 
Harry Truman, and Adlai Stevenson, in that 
order. Add to that, current membership on 
the board of the Fund for the Republic, Free- 
dom House, and the Population Crisis Com- 
mittee, and decide for yourself whether that 
adds up to a general liberal or a generally 
conservative position. 

I have gone to the trouble of listing this 
information because I am very unhappy to- 
day with a large segment of people who 
vigorously proclaim themselves liberals and 
yet scream when some other liberal disagrees 
with them on anything. It seems to me that 
the ability to tolerate dissent without abus- 
ing the dissenter is—or ought to be—the 
cornerstone of any liberal philosophy. 

And yet today a good many of my friends 
who insist they are liberals are heaping abuse 
on Hubert Humphrey because he happens to 
disagree with them on the virtues and vices 
of the war in Vietnam. I belleve everyone has 
a perfect right in this country to a viewpoint 
on Vietnam; all I am insisting is that Hubert 
Humphrey has that right, too—and that in- 
cludes the right not to be regarded as an 
ex-liberal” or a “traitor to the cause of 
liberalism” by those who disagree with his 
viewpoint—however right they may be in op- 
posing that viewpoint. 

For twenty-five years Hubert Humphrey 
has acted as the spearhead of liberal causes 
and has probably done more to push the 
liberal cause forward than all of his current 
detractors put together. But since so many of 
the self-proclaimed liberals seem to have 
short memories, let’s list here—as a remind- 
er—some things for which Hubert Hum- 
phrey was, in large part, responsible: 

Human Rights: Mr. Humphrey's record 
in human rights hardly needs recounting. 
Under his leadership as mayor, Minneapolis 
adopted the first municipal Fair Employ- 
ment Practice ordinance in the nation in 
1947. At the 1948 Democratic National Con- 
vention his work in drafting a strong civil 
rights plank and his subsequent speech be- 
fore the convention brought him to national 
prominence. Once elected to the Senate, Mr. 
Humphrey began to introduce bills to pro- 
tect and strengthen the rights of all Ameri- 
cans. In March 1949 he sponsored an anti- 
lynching bill. In April he introduced a bill 
to establish a Commission on Civil Rights. 
In June 1951 he introduced a federal Fair 
Employment Practices bill to prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin; a bill to 
outlaw the poll tax in national elections; a 
bill to provide equal access to and use of 
public interstate transportation; a bill to 
protect existing rights guaranteed under the 
Constitution or federal law; and a bill to 
protect the right of political participation. 

Virtually all of these Humphrey human 
rights proposals, so “extreme” and “imprac- 
tical” in the early 1950s, have since been 
written into law. The passage of the historic 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 climaxed Hubert 
Humphrey’s sixteen years as chief civil rights 
spokesman in the Senate. 

Food For Peace: Mr. Humphrey's concern 
with utilizing American food stocks to aid 
hungry people dates back to his earliest 
Senate days. In 1950 he introduced a bill to 
send wheat to India and Pakistan. His Food 
for Peace proposal, which authorizes the use 
of foreign currencies obtained from sales of 
surplus U.S. food for promoting local eco- 
nomic development was introduced on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1954. All subsequent Food for 
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Peace and Food for Freedom programs have 
been based on Mr. Humphrey’s 1954 bill. Sen- 
ator George McGovern has said “Humphrey 
was the Congressional father of the Food for 
Peace program.” 

Medicare: In 1949 one of Mr. Humphrey’s 
first proposals was to establish a program of 
health imsurance for the elderly, financed 
through social security. Congress, however, 
refused to act on it. Mr. Humphrey reintro- 
duced the bill himself in the 82nd and 83rd 
Congresses, then asked Senator Anderson to 
sponsor it in 1955 and in subsequent years. 
The King-Anderson Medicare Bill passed in 
1965, sixteen years after Hubert Humphrey 
first introduced his original measure. 

Aid to Education: Hubert Humphrey was 
an early and constant supporter of federal aid 
to education. In 1949, his first year in the 
Senate, he introduced legislation authorizing 
federal assistance for the construction of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. In 1952 he 
co-sponsored with Senator Murray a bill to 
establish a federal scholarship program for 
college students. In January 1957 he intro- 
duced three measures providing for 40,000 
federal scholarships coupled with grants to 
colleges for facilities, loans to college stu- 
dents, income tax credit for college tuition 
payments, and federal assistance to states for 
school construction. These bills were virtually 
ignored until the Soviet Sputnik of October 
1957 prompted President Eisenhower and 
Congress to seriously consider the need for 
federal contributions to general education. 
Mr. Humphrey pushed vigorously for the in- 
clusion of scholarships in the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958, although the 
final bill authorized student aid only in the 
form of loans and graduate fellowships. 

Arms Control and Disarmament: Although 
Hubert Humphrey had voiced the need for 
disarmament in Senate speeches beginning 
in 1950, his substantive accomplishments 
date mainly from the work of the Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. In April 1955 he spon- 
sored the resolution to establish the sub- 
committee which was approved in January 
1956. Mr. Humphrey was made subcommittee 
chairman. 

Nuclear Test Ban: The groundwork for the 
nuclear test ban of 1963 also was laid in the 
Senate Disarmament Subcommittee (Hubert 
Humphrey, chairman) during the late 1950s. 
In October 1956, Mr. Humphrey’s subcommit- 
tee released a report on the technical aspects 
of nuclear weapons testing and urged that 
the United States pursue the negotiation of 
a test ban among the nuclear powers. By 
1958 Hubert Humphrey was speaking fre- 
quently on the floor of the Senate for a test 
ban and was receiving strong support in 
Congress and from the public for his efforts. 
In 1959 he introduced a Senate resolution to 
“support the efforts of the United States to 
continue to negotiate for an international 
agreement for the suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests. 

A “limited” nuclear test ban treaty was 
signed by the United States, Great Britain, 
and the Soviet Union on July 25, 1963. Mr. 
Humphrey then led the Senate to ratify it 
on September 24, culminating more than 
seven years of personal effort for a ban on 
nuclear weapons tests. 

Peace Corps: On June 15, 1960, Mr. Hum- 
phrey introduced the first bill to establish a 
program to send young American volunteers 
overseas for teaching and economic develop- 
ment programs. This was four months be- 
fore Senator John Kennedy espoused the 
idea in his Ann Arbor campaign speech. 
After John Kennedy was elected, Mr. Hum- 
phrey introduced the Administration Peace 
Corps bill which became law in 1961. 

To disagree with Hubert Humphrey’s 
stand on the Vietnam war is one thing; but 
to heap the opprobrium, to hurl the invec- 
tives that many “liberals” are loosing today 
is quite another. Too many times in the past 
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forty years have I seen the effectiveness of 
good liberals destroyed by the carping crit- 
icism of other so-called liberals who seem 
to insist on conformity to their viewpoint. 

Many years ago my good friend Estes 
Kefauver asked me how I reconciled being a 
frequent critic of some of his methods and 
yet was one of his three or four best cam- 
paign fund-raisers. I gave him an answer 
that I still wouldn’t change much today: 

“Roper’s Law for judging U.S. Senators 
goes like this: If a Senator votes as I would 
have voted had I been a Senator 40 per cent 
of the time, I’m disappointed in him. If he 
votes as I would have voted 60 per cent 
of the time, I’m pleased with him. But if he 
votes as I would have voted 80 percent of the 
time, I begin to worry because he probably 
can't be reelected.” 

I suggest that philosophy is worth the 
consideration of those self-proclaimed lib- 
erals who argue loudly for the “right to 
dissent” and then show by their actions 
that what they mean is their right to dis- 
sent—/rom them. 


SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, few 
Government-sponsored projects offer 
the financial returns that are expected 
of the supersonic transport, now due to 
enter its prototype construction phase. 

Royalty on each aircraft sold begins 
flowing back into the Federal Treasury 
the moment the first commercial deliv- 
ery is made. On this basis, the Govern- 
ment is expected to recoup all of its in- 
vestment on the first 300 airplanes sold. 
The total investment plus interest would 
be returned by the 500th delivery, and 
the Government would continue to share 
in the profits until at least 15 years after 
the plane is certified. 

In view of Boeing’s estimate that by 
1990 a market is expected to exist for at 
least 650 SST’s, with a more likely num- 
ber being 1,100, I believe this project 
represents a sound investment for all 
parties involved. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a recent Time 
magazine article which elaborates on the 
financing of the SST. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How THE SST WIL BE FINANCED 

“If you don’t do a hell of a job,” warned 
Federal Aviation Administrator William F. 
(“Bozo”) McKee, you sure stand to lose a 
hell of a lot of money.” McKee was talking 
to negotiators from Boeing and General 
Electric, shortly after the terms of their FAA 
contract to build the U.S. supersonic trans- 
port were settled. Signed on May 1, and made 
public in detail last week, the contract is, ac- 
cording to McKee, “one of the toughest that 
has ever been written.” It is certainly one of 
the biggest. 

Calculating the potential market for the 
SST with conservative care, the FAA figured 
that sonic-boom problems would limit the 
aircraft to routes over oceans and sparsely 
populated areas, On that basis, it predicted 
sales of 500 planes, at $40 million each, by 
1990. By the time the first SST is delivered 
to an airline in late 1974, the cost of build- 
ing two prototypes, production facilities and 
parts inventories will total some $4.5 billion, 
including $3.43 billion at Boeing, which is 
assembling the airframe, and $1.07 billion at 
engine-building G.E. 

The contract provides for cost sharing be- 
tween the Government and the builders on a 
90% 10% basis—but only for some expenses. 
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Boeing will actually get only $726 million in 
cash-on-the-line federal funds. To appease 
a reluctant Congress, ten U.S. airlines cur- 
rently holding options on the SST volun- 
teered $1,000,000 in “earnest money” for each 
of the 52 planes they have ordered. Future 
“progress payments” from airlines should 
come to $1.35 billion; tax relief in the devel- 
opment phase will mean another $310 mil- 
lion. In all, by 1975 Boeing will have scraped 
up a fantastic $1.06 billion on its own. G.E. 
will face a more manageable risk of $420 mil- 
lion. 

Risks & Rewards. Financially, the FAA is 
determined to let the builders fly on their 
own after the prototypes are built, though 
the U.S. may well help Boeing with its huge 
capital needs by guaranteeing some loans. 
Even so, the Government’s share of the $4.5 
billion development bill should come to no 
more than $1.3 billion. The Government 
should easily recover all of that through roy- 
alty payments with the sale of the 300th 
plane (so far, including foreign orders, op- 
tions have been taken on 114 U.S. SSTs). 
After that, Government royalties will be all 
gravy; by the sale of the 500th, for example, 
the return on the taxpayers’ investment will 
be climbing beyond a compound annual rate 
of 4%. 

Boeing and G.E. share most of the risks— 
and they are in for most of the rewards, It 
will probably be 15 long years before they 
recoup their costs, but they could earn more 
than 11% to 12%, after taxes, on their in- 
vestment, which makes for quite a deal. 


THE ANNUAL DEBATE OVER THE 
RISING DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, writer 
Clayton Fritchey toox a look at the an- 
nual debate in Congress over the rising 
debt limit and, in a column printed in 
yesterday’s Evening Star, made the point 
that it is a rather pointless debate. His 
viewpoint certainly has its merits. I com- 
mend it to the attention of the Senate 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS SHOULD STOP THE YEARLY DEBT 
MINUET 
(By Clayton Fritchey) 

Now that Congress has authorized another 
increase in the national debt and the republic 
has once more been rescued from the brink, 
perhaps consideration can be obtained for a 
motion to swear off this annual opera. 

In the closing days of the debate, before 
Congress began its Independence Day recess, 
the House rang with shouts of “baloney,” 
“nonsense” and “irresponsibility” from both 
sides of the aisle. For once the epithets were 
in order. 

Almost every year the administration (be 
it Democratic or Republican) marches up 
Capitol Hill to inform an always horrified 
Congress of new deficits in the budget and to 
request legislation to raise the federal debt 
ceiling. 

The ensuing minuet is invariably the 
same: First step—shock and indignation at 
the profligacy of the executive branch; second 
step—warnings that big spending has got to 
stop; third step—predictions that a soaring 
debt will ruin the country and break the 
back of future generations; fourth step— 
tentative refusal to authorize a higher limit; 
last step—capitulation. 

The travesty of this constantly repeated 
mock performance is the solemn pretension 
of Congress that it has any real alternative 
to raising the ceiling, for the only other 
course open to it is to bring the entire gov- 
ernment to a halt. 
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The point of the hypocritical exercise is to 
put on a show of congressional devotion to 
thrift, economy and a balanced budget. But 
Congress knows, even if the voters don't, 
that the debt limit cannot regulate spending. 
It can only paralyze the Treasury's ability to 
meet the obligations that Congress itself has 
created. 

As Treasury Secretary Henry Fowler has 
pointed out in his quiet, rational way, if 
Congress wants to influence the course and 
amount of spending by the government, it 
can do so by its action on appropriations or 
recessions of specific spending authority— 
and that, of course, is the proper way for 
Congress to regulate spending. 

The Treasury cannot spend a dime that the 

Congress does not previously authorize. It 
controls the purse. The debt limit change is 
designed solely to enable the government to 
pay its bills, meet its debt obligations and 
carry on vital activities such as the Vietnam 
war. 
Congress knows this, but a majority of the 
House, including every Republican voting, 
defeated the bill before it was later revived 
and passed. 

The Senate also has given its approval, so 
all is well for the time being, but there is no 
assurance we won't be exposed to this dumb 
show again as soon as the new ceiling re- 
quires adjustment. 

It can only go on this way because Con- 
gress has for years exploited or kowtowed to 
the seemingly unshakable myths that cling 
so tenaciously to the national debt, especially 
the fixation that there is something inher- 
ently bad about a rising debt. 

This expands into the belief that it is an 
overhanging burden, that it must be paid off 
some day (suggesting a day of reckoning is 
ahead), and finally that the interest on it is 
going to eat us out of house and home—none 
of which is true. 

The fact is that the federal debt, which 
rose to $329 billion in 1966, has on balance 
been a blessing to the economy. It probably 
will never be paid back, any more than the 
present corporate debt of $533 billion will be 
retired. 

Americans now living may very well see 
the federal debt climb to a trillion, If it does, 
and if it stimulates the economy as it has 
for the last 30 years, Americans will be living 
on a scale undreamed of now, 

Actually, the federal debt in real per capita 
terms has gone down, not up, owing to the 
tremendous growth of the country. It has 
dropped from $1,911 per capita in 1946 to 
$625 in 1966. In the depression it cost about 
$1 billion a year to service the federal debt, 
as against about $13 billion now, or an in- 
crease of $12 billion. Meanwhile, however, 
personal income in the United States has 
gone up more than $500 billion a year. 

It is also interesting to note that, while 
the total federal debt went up 28.4 percent 
between 1950 and 1966, in the same period 
personal debt increased 448 percent, corpo- 
rate debt 219 percent, and state-local debt 
348 percent. 

Moreover, at the end of World War II the 
federal debt was greater than the nation’s 
gross national product, but today it is only 45 
percent of the GNP. 

The argument that the budget is a danger 
to the free enterprise system, says Fowler, is 
like the notion that our deficits are increas- 
ing in real terms—“altogether untrue.” Fed- 
eral spending was a bigger proportion of the 
economy in the 1950s than it is today. 


C. PERRIE PHILLIPS, CONNECTICUT 
PERSONNEL COMMISSIONER 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, C. Per- 
rie Phillips, Connecticut’s new personnel 
commissioner, is a son of the Confed- 
eracy and a son of the American Revolu- 
tion by family lineage. He also is a resi- 
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dent of Connecticut by choice, and we 
in the State are very glad that he is. 

Perrie Phillips has served Connecticut 
well, having a distinguished record as 
deputy finance commissioner and State 
auditor. I had the pleasure of working 
with Perrie myself and the good fortune 
of benefiting from his many and unique 
skills during my term as Governor. He is 
aman of vast and stimulating experience 
and talent. Mr. President, I salute C. 
Perrie Phillips as a delightful individual 
and a truly brilliant public servant. I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
published in the Hartford Courant be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SOLDIER, LAWYER, EMPLOYE CHIEF 
(By Jean Tucker) 


C. Perrie Phillips is a Son of the Confed- 
eracy and, on his mother’s side, is descended 
from the Perrie family who were given what 
is now the State of Arkansas as a baronial 
fief. 

His great, great, great uncle, Francis John- 
son, was vice president under Martin Van 
Buren and his great, great grandfather was 
the last territorial governor of Arkansas to 
name just two of his illustrious ancestors. 

The story of how he has become Connecti- 
cut’s new personnel commissioner might 
make the novel he plans to write some day. 
It would have the necessary sensitive, rest- 
less hero—well-born with brains and dash— 
adventure, a variety of locales, romance, 
drama, humor and famous people, 

In his 44 years, the quick-thinking, quick- 
moving, quick-talking Phillips has covered a 
lot of ground. He said the other day, though, 
in a typical dramatic pronouncement about 
himself, that he’d done all the living a man 
should do in a lifetime before he was 23, 
(Such remarks are made often, but more 
for effect than to be believed, and they punc- 
tuate his consistently interesting anecdotes). 

In those first 22 years, he'd been born in 
Los Angeles, his father’s hometown; lived in 
Bronxville, N. Y., and West Hartford; went 
to Paris or Brittany annually to visit his ma- 
ternal grandparents who spent six months of 
every year in France; attended Romford 
School in Washington; was graduated from 
Williams College (with a B.A. in political 
science and a Phi Beta Kappa key) and 
joined the U.S. Army. 


WOUNDED TWICE 


Because he could speak French fluently, 
he was assigned to military intelligence. He 
was soon wounded twice by American fire and 
almost killed by a German machine gun 
bullet which zinged through the earpiece 
on a head phone he was using while he was 
on reconnaissance. 

“At 22,” he says, “I was the sole tenant 
with an unlimited drawing account in a 
gorgeous chateau with five servants,” when 
he was assigned to observe movements near 
the Jural Mountains. 

When World War II ended, Phillips, still 
22, went to South America, “I bummed 
around for six months with a beard and a 
typewriter,” he said, carting the typewriter 
through jungles and the idea of writing a 
novel—"“like another million ex-G.I.’s,"” he 
said. 

In South America, he eventually met an 
American airline stewardess, and when she 
returned to Miami base, he followed her. 

There, he was met by military intelligence 
personnel who first grilled him for six days 
about an Ecuadorian revolution he had just 
bumped into, and then convinced him he 
should re-enlist with them, He did so and 
remained either in active intelligence or re- 
serve until 1964. 
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At headquarters, there was a secretary, 
“the most beautiful girl I'd ever seen in my 
life,” Perrie said. He borrowed some money 
from her so he could date the stewardess, 
but when he received his first pay check, he 
repaid her and also took her to dinner, 

Three weeks later they were married. In 
August, they'll celebrate their 21st wedding 
anniversary with their three children. 

When doctors ordered Mrs. Phillips to a 
cooler climate in 1949, they decided to move 
from Miami to New Haven where her family 
lived. From there, Phillips entered Yale Law 
School. 

“So, I wouldn't have to go to work,” he 
says, “and to prepare myself for strategic 
intelligence.” For a lazy student, he did 
rather well, however. He was graduated with 
honors, 10th in a class of 150. 

When he tried for a job in intelligence, 
he was unsuccessful. Preparing for it and 
seeking it openly immediately made him 
suspect, he says. 


THAI CONSULTANT 


But after a year in a government agency, 
he became a consultant to the Thai Police 
force in Bangkok. His family went with him 
and his middle daughter, then a year, learned 
to speak both Chinese and Thai before she 
spoke English, “I couldn't talk to her, be- 
cause I didn’t know any Chinese,” he com- 
plained, 

The stint in Bangkok lasted three years, 
and it was a marvelous experience for every- 
one. Phillips would have stayed longer, but 
his wife decided “This is no place to raise 
American children.” 

“It is not a great place for an American 
woman either,” Phillips admits. When he’d 
been there a short time, he was inyited to 
a reception, 

“Delighted,” he said, “What time should 
my wife and I get there?” 

“Oh, so sorry,” was the answer, “but wife 
will be provided on arrival.” 

The Phillips’ came back to New Haven, 
and Perrie joined what is now the law firm 
of Sachs, Sachs, Glamo and Sachs. He hated 
the private practice of law, however, and 
spent only a year at it. 

And then Eugene Rostow who at that time 
was dean of the Yale Law School, recom- 
mended him to Gov. Ribicoff who was look- 
ing for a young lawyer for his staff. Phillips 
worked for Ribicoff as a special assistant for 
two years, then became Deputy Finance Com- 
missioner and finally State Auditor. 

He's been called Gov. Dempsey’s brain 
trust, because he doubled as speech writer 
and drafter of legislation, as well as one 
of the policy makers for the Democratic 
Party. And during the last session of the 
legislature, Perrie was the man to see if 
you wanted to get a bill through. 

A lobbyist who saw him often says, “the 
leaders would farm out decisions to him; 
and for us, he was understanding and co- 
operative to the extent that he could be. He's 
a gentleman and open-minded.” 

C. Perrie Phillips, as well as being a son 
of the Confederacy, is a son of the American 
Revolution on all four sides, His paternal 
grandfather was Henry Wallace Phillips a 
writer who created Red Saunders, a real 
cowboy, not one of these pretty boys,” whose 
exploits appeared frequently in the Saturday 
Evening Post. This grandfather lived with 
the Dakota Indians for a time and wrote the 
only Dakota dictionary. 


WRITES AS HOBBY 


A former colleague says Perrie “can really 
put words together.” Perhaps his talent 
comes from this grandfather. At any rate, 
Phillips writes as a hobby. But he's never 
tried to sell anything. 

“It’s not good enough,” he explains in 
his abrupt manner, “and I'm a pretty good 
judge of stuff, including my own.” 

Some people call Phillips “high strung” 
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but add that he hates formality and red 
tape. He describes himself as “casual in a 
temperamental way.” At any rate, he's bril- 
liant, a pacer, and a voracious reader, He 
smokes four packs of cigarettes a day, sips 
coffee constantly, prefers Jack Daniels 
straight and is thought charming by many. 

Not everyone thinks of him as a son of 
either the Confederacy or the Revolution, 
however. But this is to be expected with 
such a mercurial chap, and though there are 
some who might find him irritating, no one 
could ever find him dull. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
FOUNDATION REPORT 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, 
throughout American history the people 
of this country have demonstrated a 
deep compassion for human suffering. 

Americans have traditionally worked 
to bring assistance to distressed peoples 
at home and around the world. 

This concern for those less fortunate 
than we are has, in recent years, in- 
creasingly found expression through the 
social welfare activities of American vol- 
untary organizations working to help 
others build richer and more productive 
lives. 

There are many of these agencies 
which depend on voluntary contributions 
from the American public to carry out 
assistance and self-help programs in de- 
veloping countries around the world, and 
in disadvantaged areas in this Nation. 

One of these organizations—the Com- 
munity Development Foundation—has 
its headquarters in Norwalk, Conn. 

The Community Development Foun- 
dation has emphasized the self-help ap- 
proach to domestic and foreign assist- 
ance. 

Results show that self-help programs 
are highly effective in raising the living 
standards of disadvantaged people and 
young nations. 

For the past 7 years, Community De- 
velopment Foundation, a private, non- 
profit, American agency, has been apply- 
ing the principles of self-help and de- 
monstrating what can be achieved 
through community cooperation. 

One of its major objectives is to ad- 
vance the well-being of people living in 
less developed areas of the United States 
and abroad on a basis that enhances 
their self-respect, and in a manner which 
inspires the good will of other nations 
for our own country. 

The Community Development Foun- 
dation was established in 1959 after a 
period of exploration in the techniques 
and methods of self-help which indicated 
a strong potential for fostering social 
and economic progress. 

It has a record of experience with 12,- 
000 community self-help projects in 25 
countries around the world, including 
the United States—in Appalachia and 
among the American Indian tribes of 
the Southwest. 

What is community development? It 
is a people-directed program for self- 
improvement. The needs it recognizes 
are those expressed by individual per- 
sons in a village or community group. 

The aims it sets are those selected 
by the local inhabitants. The tasks it 
supports are those at which the people 
freely work. 
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It begins with a new look at the causes 
of discontent and moves toward an an- 
swer that offers fulfillment. 

It creates an ever-growing confidence 
in man’s ability to find new and better 
ways to increase income and to build 
a better life. 

As we assess our national foreign aid 
program in line with the idea of self-help 
and community development, it is help- 
ful to examine how the work of the Com- 
munity Development Foundation—CDF 
—has opened up new opportunities and 
new concepts of freedom and equality 
for thousands of village people in Eu- 
rope, Latin America, Africa, Asia, and 
in our own pockets of poverty. 

As an agency registered with the Ad- 
visory Committee on Voluntary Foreign 
Aid, of the Agency for International De- 
velopment, and as a nongovernmental 
organization with United Nations con- 
sultative status, CDF operates a service 
designed to help people help themselves 
through demonstration programs work- 
ing directly with village self-help and in 
programs cooperating with national gov- 
ernments. 

The foundation has also supported 
projects recommended by community 
development experts of the United Na- 
tions and U.N. specialized agencies. 

With the help of Community Develop- 
ment Foundation, people around the 
world have been able to build roads to 
new markets, plant vineyards, put un- 
used acres into production, build docks 
for better fishing and sea commerce, in- 
crease their crops, improve the quality 
and production of farm animals, con- 
struct reservoirs for pure water, install 
electrical systems and irrigation systems, 
repair their homes, enlarge their schools, 
and establish health and recreation cen- 
ters for more wholesome and abundant 
living. 

The largest and most dynamic pro- 
gram was initiated in Mexico—a com- 
munity development program in collab- 
oration with the Government of Mexico. 

Originally, the cooperative program 
was a pilot project, limited to five zones. 
It spread into 16 and then 21 zones. 

As eager Mexican villagers—demon- 
strating their capacity for self-help— 
built hundreds of miles of roads, erected 
classrooms, constructed town water 
supplies, sanitation and irrigation sys- 
tems for their communities under the co- 
operative plan, the Mexican Govern- 
ment expanded its program to keep pace 
with the growing needs and aspirations 
of the people. 

In December 1964, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment initiated its own national pro- 
gram. Food grown in Mexico was used to 
aid villagers in Mexico while they active- 
ly participated in community activities. 
By the end of 1966, this new program, 
the national program, had surpassed the 
cooperative program in scope and ac- 
complishment. 

Today the prodigious amount of hu- 
man energy that has been put into both 
the cooperative program, adding up to 
5,027,250 man-days, and the national 
program, an additional 3,190,237 man- 
days, in Mexico shows an impressive 
total of 8,217,487 man-days worked by 
villagers on some 9,546 projects. 
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Community development in Mexico 
has grown to become a $24,344,918 
project. 

The village people in Mexico have 
made 68.6 percent of the investment 
themselves, and it is they who are the 
senior partners in the venture. 

Behind the statistics are the warm 
human stories. Three brief examples will 
suffice here. 

Compesinos in a remote farm village 
of Yucatan were motivated to build a 
road which would connect them with a 
new market for their crops. It took 2 
months of backbreaking labor with picks 
and shovels to complete the road, and 
present farm incomes are greatly im- 
proved. 

Through self-help, the men of Ama- 
titlan built an airstrip 350 meters long, 
shearing off a mountain to do it, so that 
medical help would be readily available 
to the isolated town. 

When a tornado destroyed a banana 
crop, the economic mainstay of nine 
towns around San Blas, reducing sales 
from 6 tons a day to 3 tons a week, com- 
munity development workers encouraged 
planters and field hands to organize vol- 
unteer groups to clear the fields, restore 
the land, and replant the crops. 

In Latin America, CDF technical serv- 
ices are welcomed and widely used. Na- 
tional programs in the Dominican Re- 
public, Guyana, and Honduras have 
received CDF aid in training personnel, 
using food incentives, and keeping rec- 
ords through an IBM computer system. 

President Joaquin Belaguer, of the 
Dominican Government has stated: 

I consider community development today 
as one of the renovation movements for 
Latin America, It is already a very impor- 
tant factor in economic, social, moral and 
political transformation. ...In the urban 
as well as in the rural zones, private groups 
are giving economic and technical assist- 
ance to many projects of community devel- 
opment. .. . In this form a healthy social 
integration is being produced in which the 
most powerful groups pool their resources 
and techniques toward the creative efforts 
of the less favored population. ; 


His government has recently approved 
a contract to utilize more CDF services 
for statistical reporting, program evalua- 
tion, and administrative counseling. 

In Brazil, Community Development 
Foundation participated in the creation 
of a program between the private sector 
and local governments which has re- 
sulted in the introduction of textile fac- 
tories in the favelas in Rio de Janeiro. 

Now in cooperation with Brazil's 
Minister of Health and U.S. AID, the 
foundation is helping the Government of 
Brazil to expand a national program of 
community development. 

The foundation’s longest and broadest 
experience has been in demonstration 
programs. 

Following up an experiment initiated 
by Save the Children Federation, in the 
villages of Greece in 1954, the founda- 
tion continued and expanded a program 
for rural areas in France, Finland, Italy, 
Korea, Lebanon, and in parts of the 
United States. 

Foundation counselors encourage fam- 
ilies and neighbors to work together for 
a variety of community improvements. 
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With the support of a CDF counselor 
and the opportunity to use a small CDF 
loan or grant, community leaders 
awaken the people to the potentials of 
their own manpower to achieve long- 
dreamed-of goals. 

Projects are chosen and carried out 
voluntarily by village people with their 
contributed labor and native materials. 

The value of self-help is confirmed by 
looking back at the early demonstration 
projects as they continue to bear fruit. 

Many have generated a succession of 
additional projects, and a number have 
shared the self-help idea with neighbor- 
ing villages where it has also been pro- 
ductive. 

The little Greek village of Oropos 
proved self-sufficient after four village 
projects, and another town, Geronium, 
became economically self-sustaining 
after six cooperative village projects. 

Both villages continue to progress 
without any foundation assistance 
today. 

In Lebanon and Korea as well as in 
Greece, many villages now initiate and 
carry out most of their projects alone, 
turning to the foundation only for inter- 
est-free loans which are conscientiously 
repaid and then made again available 
for other community improvement 
projects. 

In Kfune, Lebanon, near Jubail, a 
small town with 130 children and 150 
adults, three projects were initiated in 1 
year. 

To clothe the village children, the 
women contributed their labor and the 
use of their machines while a local mer- 
chant gave yard goods enough for a dress 
or suit for each child. To make schools 
and markets easy to reach, the men of 
the town improved a mile and a half of 
road. 

The third project renovated the school- 
house with paint and plaster and a new 
large glass window. 

These projects together were done at 
the cost of 32 cents per child. 

Then the community launched two 
more ambitious projects—first improv- 
ing village chickenhouses for healthier 
hens and better egg production; then 
planting a community almond orchard, 
50 trees per family, which has increased 
village income. 

In the United States, the Community 
Development Foundation has been work- 
ing to stimulate community improvement 
through 412 self-help projects for Ap- 
palachia and 251 others to benefit the 
American Indians in the Southwest. 

Since the passage of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act in 1964, the foundation has 
provided training services enabling com- 
munity leaders to shape the programs 
they need to overcome some of their basic 
causes of deprivation. 

With the help of CDF, disadvantaged 
people of Elliott County in Kentucky 
planned and operated an OEO project 
that combined preschool training, work 
training, recreation and scholarship pro- 
grams. 


Later the OEO provided funds for a 
program conducted by CDF to train 
community leaders in four counties of 
the East Lake Cumberland area. 
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Following project demonstrations by 
foundation counselors, Sandoval County 
Pueblo Indians of New Mexico received 
a grant for the first American Indian 
program of Operation Headstart, and 
more recently another to provide health 
aids, home enrichment and adult educa- 
tion. 

How do foundation ideas accelerate 
results for less-developed countries be- 
ginning their own economic improve- 
ment programs? 

First, through a counseling method 
which supports and develops local lead- 
ership to find and mobilize local re- 
sources rather than to depend on outside 
aid. 

Second, by using U.S. Public Law 480 
title II food to sustain the strength and 
enthusiasm of people who offer volunteer 
labor on community improvement proj- 
ects. 

This helps to channel the food where 
the need is greatest, assures adequate 
nutrition for the arduous hand labor and 
motivates continued and widespread par- 
ticipation. 

Third, CDF officers developing nations 
the advantages of computers in handling 
economic and social problems. 

An International Data Processing Cen- 
ter established in 1966 in Norwalk, Conn., 
by the foundation, provides records for 
thousands of projects in Mexico, the 
Dominican Republic, France, Greece, 
Lebanon, Korea, the United States, and 
South Vietnam. 

The speed, flexibility, and accuracy of 
computerized service cuts redtape and 
permits efficient allocation of resources 
to keep economic projects moving 
steadily forward. 

Monthly or quarterly reports help gov- 
ernments know what is happening with 
every project in the program, point out 
trouble spots needing immediate atten- 
tion, analyze the successes and failures, 
and indicate remedial steps for improve- 
ment. 

They also serve as work incentives for 
villagers whose proud record of contrib- 
uted manpower motivates them to renew 
and often redouble their efforts. 

The foundation also provides cash 
grants and technical assistance for some 
small projects administered by others. 
Such projects have proven successful in 
Tanzania, the Philippines, Morocco, 
Cameroon, Italy, Finland, Egypt, and 
Ecuador. 

One of these projects with the Tan- 
zania Community Development Trust 
Fund is the Mangomeni Teachers Train- 
ing School near Dar es Salaam where 
safe and constructive care of children 
is available while young mothers engage 
in community activities. 

Another recent project helped to in- 
troduce solar cookers to improve the diet 
for African schoolchildren. 

The foundation’s most recent project 
is an extensive training program of 
special teams to work with refugees in 
South Vietnam, under a contract with 
the U.S. Government's Agency for Inter- 
national Development and the South 
Vietnamese Government. 

Initially, the training program is cen- 
tered in Qui Nhon in Bin Dinh Province, 
were there is an urgent refugee prob- 

em. 
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The program is aimed at teaching dis- 
placed South Vietnamese to help them- 
selves. 

To carry out this program, the foun- 
dation has assembled an international 
staff of specialists who work under the 
direction of the foundation’s director 
for Vietnam. 

The refugee situation is not merely a 
problem but also an opportunity to ad- 
vance the skills and education of an 
important segment of the South Viet- 
namese population so that, to the degree 
that it is possible, they might be en- 
riched during this period. 

For this reason, personnel are being 
trained to handle vocational and home 
industry training for people in refugee 
centers. 

To help them do a better job, CDF 
trains mobile teams of Vietnamese work- 
ers to work with refugees. 

The use of CDF computer technology 
will keep records of the training pro- 
gram activities. 

A feedbeck system assures that train- 
ing will be fully understood in spite of 
the language barrier. 

Such teams show villagers how to 
protect themselves, instruct them in re- 
building their houses, help them to put 
in a clean water supply and improve 
their fields. 

Thus, even while war rages around 
them, hope stays alive and learning for 
productive living goes on. 

The philosophy of CDF is based upon 
respect for the village people everywhere. 

CDF counselors do not tell people what 
they should do; instead, they work to 
motivate people to think and plan and 
work together to accomplish those things 
the village people consider most im- 
portant. 

The executive director of Community 
Development Foundation is Glen Leet, 
formerly the head of the United Nations 
Community Development Unit. 

His experience also includes many 
years in the field of public administra- 
tion and public welfare in the United 
States and a distinguished record in 
Greece as UNRRA Director of Welfare 
and Repatriation. 

Leet expressed the purpose of the 
foundation very simply when he said: 

If we can show a village how to use its 
idle manpower to build a road to market, 
an irrigation system to its fields, or a water 
supply to its homes, and inspire local leader- 
ship to keep working at such improvements, 


we've done our job. We leave behind a belief 
that people can help themselves. 


Now as our Government seeks new and 
positive ways to create a world of greater 
opportunity and advantage, the achieve- 
ments of the Community Development 
Foundation acquire major significance. 

This international agency whose work 
pleases people and governments alike and 
inspires the confidence of the private 
sector, invites individuals everywhere to 
support its program and thereby to but- 
tress our national public effort. The foun- 
dation maintains headquarters at 345 
East 46th Street, New York, and in Nor- 
walk, Conn. 

Reports of its work are available on 
request. 
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SENATE HAS WAITED TOO LONG— 
TIME TO RATIFY HUMAN RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS IS NOW—C 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as I 
speak today on the Human Rights Con- 
ventions on Forced Labor, Freedom of 
Association, Genocide, Political Rights 
of Women, and Slavery, I wish to note 
that this marks the 100th time during 
the 90th Congress that I have urged the 
Senate to ratify these conventions. 

Someone asked me the other day: 
“Why do you speak daily? Do you really 
think your daily statements are accom- 
plishing anything?” 

Well, Mr. President, I can only cite 
the progress that has been made since 
January. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] appointed an Ad Hoc Subcom- 
mittee to consider and report on the 
Conventions on Forced Labor, Political 
Rights of Women, and Slavery. 

During February and March the sub- 
committee under the able chairmanship 
of the senior Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp] held hearings on the three 
conventions. 

The lead-off witness before the sub- 
committee was the exceptionally gifted 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations, 
the Honorable Arthur J. Goldberg. 

I was delighted to testify before the 
subcommittee in favor of Senate ratifi- 
cation along with dozens of distinguished 
representatives of American labor, re- 
ligious, legal, and civic groups. 

The subcommittee has since reported 
the three conventions to the full com- 
mittee where, it is hoped, they will soon 
be considered and favorably reported to 
the full Senate. 

Mr. President, I want to emphasize 
that it is entirely possible that all of these 
events would have transpired without 
my daily statements on the Senate floor. 
However, nothing had happened for 4 
years on any of these human rights 
conventions. 

So, with the belief that my daily re- 
minders to the Senate might be doing 
some good and having some impact, I 
shall continue. 

But the advocates of Senate ratifica- 
tion of the human rights conventions 
will not be satisfied or mollified with the 
approval of three of these five conven- 
tions. 

The Senate has an obligation to ratify 
the Convention on Genocide and the 
Convention on Freedom of Association. 

So, Mr. President, in response to the 
original question: I speak daily, because 
I believe the Senate has a responsibility 
to the American people, to the United 
Nations, and to people everywhere to put 
the United States squarely on record on 
the fundamental question of human 
rights by ratifying all the human rights 
conventions. 


ADDRESS BY DR. ROLAND I. PRITI- 
KIN TO PEARL HARBOR VET- 
ERANS 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, Dr. Ro- 

land I. Pritikin of Rockford, Ill., deliv- 

ered a speech to the Pearl Harbor vet- 
erans several years ago, and it has been 
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suggested that it would be appropriate to 
have it included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Accordingly, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed following these 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The greatest threat to world peace today 
are the immoral imperialists in the Kremlin. 
For twenty years, they have been able to hold 
the upper hand, because we have been on the 
defensive. In that time, they have committed 
hundreds of deeds of deception, and broken 
pledges around the world. There are three 
methods by which we can take the offensive, 
and put them on the defensive. 

1. A dally complaint for censure by the 
U.N, Example: Everytime Soviet or satellite 
arms and equipment are found in the hands 
of subversive organizations in the newly 
emerging nations of Africa or elsewhere, a 
complaint should be lodged. 

2. A daily diplomatic note of protest or 
proposal, Example: When the Hapsburg em- 
pire was dismembered after W.W. I, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Hungary, and Yugoslavia 
were created. These countries were not satis- 
fied with their national boundaries, because 
at some time in history they all overlapped 
each other. Furthermore, they all suffered 
economically by the partition. One of the 
many examples is the following: Czech lum- 
berjacks would float down the Danube on 
their rafts and work in the wheat fields of 
Hungary all summer and fall. Thus, they 
were employed the entire year. Hungarian 
factory workers, when unemployed, would go 
by train to Czechoslovakia and frequently 
have a job immediately. Thus, all were em- 
ployed the entire year. This was impossible 
after partition, and resulted in great unem- 
ployment and poverty. Our proposal should 
be to form a Danubian confederation based 
on the provincial boundaries, which have not 
changed during the centuries. This would be 
a federal union consisting of Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, Croatia, Montenegro, Albania, Wal- 
lachia, Moldavia, Slovakia, Ruthenia, Buko- 
vina, Bohemia, Moravia, Transylvania, etc, 
etc. The people living in that area would 
consider this plan a god-send, but the im- 
perialistic dictators in the Kremlin would 
consider it a calamity for them, but would 
not dare oppose this openly. 

8. The Soviet constitution guarantees lib- 
erty of conscience, but only Jews are still 
persecuted, because of their religion. Fur- 
thermore, people persecuted for religious rea- 
sons in the past in every country on earth, 
have been free to leave. This is not the case 
with the imperialists in the Kremlin. They 
will permit no one to leave. We should pro- 
test vigorously the cold programs of today, 
in the same manner that presidents Arthur, 
Cleveland, Harrison, McKinley, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson protested the hot 
programs of the Czars. 

Some of our problems in combating the 
immoral imperialists in the Kremlin has 
been apathy, and lack of knowledge of what 
they are doing around the world. They are 
exponents of the “wedge-technique,” and 
the “divide-and-rule” system, which they 
call “the-balance-of-power,” or “support-of- 
the-weaker” of two antagonists. Many of 
these antagonistic situations have been their 
own creation. They want two of Germany, 
China, Viet Nam and Korea. They want dis- 
putes and friction to continue in North and 
South America, Africa, Asia, the Middle 
East, the Caribbean, and Oceania. 

To overcome the enemies of peace and 
freedom a contemporary Moses would give 
us these ten commandments. 

1. Give strength to America by accepting 
your responsibilities and privileges, whether 
it be jury duty, military duty, or voting. 

2. Be healthy and alert. Overcome the 
“wedge-technique.” 
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3. Be strong for education. 

4. Support freedom from corruption. 

5. Support freedom from crime. 

6. Support freedom from want. 

7. Support freedom of communication. 

8, Support freedom of conscience. Remem- 
ber that if there is no religious freedom for 
one, there is no religious liberty for all. 
Overcome prejudice no matter how difficult. 

9. Support absolute justice for all inter- 
nally (in the U.S.A.). 

10. Support absolute justice for all ex- 
ternally (in our dealings with other coun- 
tries). 

Respice—look back in history, and learn 
from it. : 

Aspice—behold the historic facts unfold- 
ing in the space and nuclear age. 

Prospice—look forward, remembering that 
the heresies of yesterday are the facts today, 
and that some of them will be the sophistries 
of tomorrow, and the superstitutions of the 
day thereafter. 

Will the immoral imperialists in the Krem- 
lin be Hitler’s heirs? 

Will they be permitted to continue in their 
immoral, sinful, criminal, and illegal be- 
havior? 

The quickest way to prevent them from 
accomplishing their despicable aims is to 
carry out the program outlined above. If 
we are alert and determined, all that is nec- 
essary is that we will it. If the world is to 
have Peace and Freedom, we must stop them 
on their evil path. 


NATIONAL CEMETERY SHORTAGE 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
decreasing availability of burial sites for 
our Nation’s veterans has long been a 
matter of concern to me. We have only 
enough space to bury one-fortieth of 
our veterans who are living today, and 
it appears that we have no plans nor 
any disposition to acquire more space. 
I strongly decry this policy which would 
deny those who serve our country the 
right to be buried in a national cemetery. 

In the past, I have written to both the 
President of the United States and the 
Secretary of the Army, asking for a re- 
view of national cemetery policy with 
an eye to expanding existing facilities 
and reactivating closed cemeteries, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor an article written 
by John E. Davis, the national com- 
mander of the American Legion, which 
appeared recently in Parade magazine, 
in order that Senators may have an op- 
portunity to profit from his suggestions. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

For THE Deap 
(By John E. Davis, National Commander, 
the American Legion) 

More than a century ago, at the close 
of the Civil War, the American people made 
what they believed to be an eternal pledge 
to the men and women of their armed 
forces: Rich or poor, famed or unheralded, 
you have earned the right to be buried in 
a national cemetery, where your memory 
and your service will be forever enshrined. 

Today, the pledge has been broken by the 
Department of Defense, the powers in the 
Pentagon have quietly decreed in typical 
governmentese that the burial right of our 
veterans and servicemen must be “phased 
out through a nonexpansion policy” be- 
cause there is no more room in the rich 
earth of America for the men and women 
who have served her so well. 

In a series of communications to the 
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American Legion over the past year, the De- 
fense Department has stated that our mili- 
tary cemeteries are rapidly overcrowding 
and that it has no intention of expanding 
the area made available. 

As things stand, more than 40 million 
Americans are eligible for burial in fewer 
than 1 million grave sites. And the situation 
is getting worse, because, since the begin- 
ning of World War II, the number of eligible 
veterans has been increasing at a rate of 
almost 1 million a year. 

The no room for veterans” policy was 
announced by Army Secretary Stanley R. 
Resor more than a year ago. And as national 
commander of the American Legion I have 
received many hundreds of angry letters on 
the subject from aging veterans who had 
expected that Arlington or another military 
cemetery would be their last resting place. 

These are no longer young men—almost 
2 million of U.S. veterans are over 70. They 
are men who fought in World War I and the 
Spanish-American War—and there are even 
three hardy survivors of the Indian wars. 
How can we explain or justify to such men— 
who served in their youth—that their service 
has now been downgraded, that they are no 
longer fit to be buried beside their comrades? 

That the right of burial in a national ceme- 
tery for both servicemen and veterans has 
been clearly established by law is without 
question. And the refusal of our government 
to honor this right, this sacred pledge of our 
forebears, is a rank and undeserved injustice 
to all who bear arms for this country today 
and to every veteran who has borne them in 
the past. 

THE LAND IS THERE 

We are told that there is no more room for 
our veterans, no more hallowed ground in 
which to bury our honored dead. But the 
truth is that there are millions and millions 
of acres of available land, owned by the gov- 
ernment and scattered throughout the 50 
states, which apparently has not even been 
considered by the Department of Defense. 

When we have arrived at the point where 
our existing cemeteries can no longer be en- 
larged, why should we not set aside some of 
these lands as appropriate sites for veterans’ 
cemeteries? They could be located fairly close 
to our major population centers, where 
friends and relatives could conveniently visit 
them. I believe the upkeep could be kept to 
a minimum by enlisting the aid of local vet- 
erans’ groups. 

My second proposal is that responsibility 
for our national cemeteries—now scattered 
among the Defense and Interior Depart- 
ments, the Veterans Administration, and the 
American Battle Monuments Commission— 
be combined under the single authority of 
the Veterans Administration. Traditionally, 
the Veterans Administration has been more 
sympathetic to, and more understanding of, 
the needs of our former servicemen and wom- 
en. Most important, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration can and will give full time and at- 
tention to this deeply human problem. 

Surely, on this, the 19l1st anniversary of 
our Declaration of Independence, it is not 
too much to ask that Americans who have 
served their country be served upon their re- 
turn, that they be granted their final rest in 
hallowed ground. 


BYU DANCE GROUP HAS BEEN 
ACCLAIMED WORLDWIDE 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 


Brigham Young University’s Folk Danc- 
ing and Singing Group, from Provo, 


Utah, has been widely acclaimed during 


their numerous tours abroad. Their per- 
formance has delighted audiences the 
world over. 

They make a very interesting contrast 
to the pop, op, and hippie groups that 
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are so much on American television and 
in the American press. 

It has been my great privilege to see 
their show on many occasions. A few 
years ago the BYU singers and dancers 
appeared here in Washington, where 
they were enthusiastically received. 

The Ambassador to Portugal, W. 
Tapley Bennett, Jr., has written me a 
letter telling of the overwhelming re- 
sponse they received when they appeared 
recently in Portugal and Brazil. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, 
Lisbon, June 28, 1967. 
Hon. WaLLAn F. BENNETT, 
U.S, Senate. 

Dear SENATOR BENNETT: I want to write to 
tell you what a great success the Folk Danc- 
ing and Singing Group from Brigham Young 
University has been here in Portugal. The 
recent visit was a repeat of their visit to 
Portugal last year. 

The primary purpose of their visit was to 
appear at a National Agricultural Fair at 
Santarem, about an hour and a half drive up 
the Tagus River from Lisbon. They also gave 
performances in other nearby communities 
and in an International Folk Festival here 
in Lisbon, and appeared on Portuguese tele- 
vision. 

Several Portuguese groups took part in 
some or all of these affairs and there were 
groups from several European countries in- 
cluding Belgium, Bulgaria, France, Ireland, 
Italy and Spain. True to communist prac- 
tice, the Bulgarians sent a highly skilled, pro- 
fessional group; other national groups were 
well coordinated and of long experience. But 
our young people from Brigham Young Uni- 
versity were unqestionably the big hit. They 
were the ones the people wanted to see, and 
they were universally welcomed and ap- 
plauded. People of all walks of life have com- 
mented to me about “the young Americans” 
on the television program, and I think it fair 
to say that this has caused more comment 
at different levels of the population than any 
other event in my year here—at least more 
people have spoken to me about it. 

On my first meeting with the group at the 
Agricultural Fair I was so impressed with the 
clean, outgoing qualities of all these pretty 
girls and fine looking young men that I went 
back the second day at their request and had 
the pleasure of marching with them in the 
international parade which wound through 
the streets of the medieval town. In the 
evening performance, which went on until 
two in the morning, when I went forward 
to the platform at the urging of the Festival 
Director and the young Brigham Young Uni- 
versity student who performs the Indian 
dance to receive an Indian feather, there was 
very warm applause from an audience of 
about three thousand people to show their 
appreciation of the American presence. 

When the group came down to Lisbon I 
had the opportunity of having them all to 
the Residence for a late afternoon gathering. 
After being away from home for awhile they 
all seemed to enjoy the hamburgers which 
they had been missing in the local diet. For 
our part, it gave us an opportunity to invite 
some Portuguese university students; the 
resulting songfest was a treat for the whole 
neighborhood, 

I just thought you might be interested in 
an account of the fine impression made in 
this country by some of these young people 
from your State. It was one of the most im- 
pressive groups I have seen in a long time, 
and I don’t think we need to worry about the 
broad appeal of our country for people 
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abroad when we have outstanding repre- 
sentatives like the Brigham Young University 
group traveling and making friends. 

I hope you and Mrs, Bennett will be 
coming to see us again here in Lisbon. 

With warm personal regards, 

Yours very sincerely, 
W. TAPLEY BENNETT, Jr., 
Ambassador. 


THE STALLED WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
leading article in the current issue of 
U.S. News & World Report, owned and 
edited by the well-known nationally 
syndicated columnist David Lawrence, 
who has strongly supported the admin- 
istration’s policy in Southeast Asia, is 
entitled “Stalled War: Now What?” It 
points out that Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara will have to report 
back to President Johnson after his 
ninth visit to this war area that the mili- 
tary situation is not really encouraging.” 

The article goes on to say that— 

The U.S. military here is offering the same 
prescription as before: more combat troops. 


The article quotes a ranking U.S. offi- 
cer: 

Strategically, the enemy has regained the 
initiative from us. 


Under the subheading “Heavy Casual- 
ties,” the article points out, in the words 
of one officer: 

The casualty picture is changing for the 
worst. We're now losing more than one 
marine killed or wounded for every enemy 
killed, at least known killed. 


The article continues: 

A “war of attrition,” say U.S. officers, is just 
what the Reds want. They are willing, these 
sources believe, to lose heavily as long as U.S, 
losses are high also. 


For more than 3 years I have, on the 
floor of the Senate, repeatedly pointed 
to the folly of our military engagement 
in Southeast Asia. 

Two years ago the Mansfield report, 
issued jointly by our distinguished ma- 
jority leader and concurred in by four 
of our able colleagues, EDMUND MUSKIE, 
DANIEL INOUYE, GEORGE AIKEN, and CALEB 
Boccs, indicated that we were engaged 
in an open-end war and the more that we 
escalated the more our adversaries would 
also escalate. This has happened and will 
continue to happen. This is the price we 
are paying for the folly of engaging in a 
land war on the continent of Asia which 
our ablest military leaders—Douglas 
MacArthur, Matthew Ridgway, and 
others—repeatedly warned us not to do, 
and which, indeed, President Johnson 
in the 1964 campaign clearly indicated 
he did not propose to do. Yet we are 
doing it. 

Every time our military leaders urge 
the “one more step” which is designed 
to bring our opponents to their knees 
and secure victory, we get deeper and 
deeper into the Asian quagmire. 

An entirely new policy is needed. We 
should make a far greater effort to get 
out on the best terms possible. Nothing 
can be gained and much will be lost 
by prolonging and increasing the 
slaughter of our own fine boys, whose 
deaths now have passed 11,000, with over 
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60,000 wounded—some of them most 
horribly crippled for life—and the steady 
and increasing drain on our other re- 
sources. There is nothing that we can 
really win by this course. How long will 
it take to have these truths appreciated 
by those who make policy? 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle entitled “Stalled War: Now What?” 
from U.S. News & World Report, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the U.S. News & World Report, July 
17, 1967 
STALLED War: Now WHAT? 

SarcoN.— Robert McNamara, the Defense 
Secretary, will have to report back to Presi- 
dent Johnson after his ninth visit to this 
war area that the military situation is not 
really encouraging. 

Gen. William C. Westmoreland assured Mr. 
McNamara on July 7 that the war “is not a 
stalemate’—but the physical evidence 
argued against him. 

The initiative now is more on the Com- 
munist side. The U.S. effort has become 
largely a “holding action.” 

The U.S. military here is offering the same 
prescription as before: more combat troops. 
Already U.S. forces total 466,000. Military 
commanders say they need 100,000 additional 
men as soon as possible—another 200,000, up 
to about 750,000 before real results can be 
shown. 

REDS’ NEW POWER 

One discouraging report from U.S. com- 
manders on the scene: During the past few 
months, the North Vietnamese and the Viet 
Cong have not only been able to absorb the 
impact of the massive U.S. build-up in 1966, 
but have increased their manpower and fire- 
power capabilities. 

Communist weapons are getting more and 
more sophisticated. Latest in the arsenal: 
armor-piercing antitank guns. Expected 
next: antiaircraft cannon. 

Hanoi, judging from intelligence reports, 
has established an effective replacement sys- 
tem. Thus, the “war of attrition” involving 
heavy casualties on both sides is having little 
effect on Communist manpower and initia- 
tive. 

Says a senior U.S. officer: “The situation 
is not as bad as in 1964-65 when we were 
moving from an advisory role to an active 
military role with troops in Vietnam. But 
the situation is by no means as favorable 
today as it was in 1966.” 

From a ranking officer, this comment: 
“Strategically, the enemy has regained the 
initiative from us.” 

Result, say the experts, is that the U.S., 
while holding its own in some key areas, 
is unable to get up the momentum it had 
last year. 

“In simple terms,” one source said, “it is a 
stalemate.” 

BRIEFING FOR M’NAMARA 


This kind of evaluation, it was understood, 
was what Mr. McNamara was getting in the 
closed-door briefings in Saigon by General 
Westmoreland and members of his staff and 
from officers in the field. Mr. McNamara 
arrived with a team of Pentagon experts 
on July 7. He had said prior to arrival that 
the U.S. manpower situation was not the 
sole item on his agenda, and that the mili- 
tary situation was not as bad as depicted. 

Facts available on the scene here put the 
picture in new focus. 

For example: The U.S. has not been able 
to mount a major offensive operation since 
“Junction City” last February. At least one 
big operation planned for the spring was 
postponed because there were not enough 
troops available, 
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Instead, General Westmoreland has had 
to redeploy his manpower to be ready to 
react to Communist attacks. The enemy, 
officers emphasize, is choosing the time and 
place of battle. 

Stressed is this fact: U.S. troops have 
badly hurt several large North Vietnamese 
and Viet Cong units. Yet, to date, no single 
large enemy formation has been destroyed. 
Crippled units have been rebuilt, put back 
into action. 


ACTION ALONG DMZ 


The hot spot right now again is along the 
Demilitarized Zone dividing South and North 
Vietnam. Heavy fighting raged there in late 
April and May, part of what American com- 
manders believed was a Communist spring 
offensive. 

That offensive was blunted. U.S. marines 
and South Vietnamese conducted a sweep 
through the southern part of the DMZ in 
an effort to clean out enemy fortifications. 
It had little success. 

On July 2, up to 3,000 troops of Hanoi’s 
324B Division began another push across the 
Demilitarized Zone supported by one of the 
heaviest artillery barrages they had ever 
fired. After 24 hours of bloody fighting the 
marines pulled back. Then U.S. artillery, 
tanks, planes and warships loosed a massive 
barrage and broke the back of the offensive. 

HEAVY CASUALTIES 


The marines lost about 100 killed, more 
than 200 wounded. Said one officer: “The 
casualty picture is changing for the worse. 
We're now losing more than one marine 
killed or wounded for every enemy killed, at 
least known killed.” 

A “war of attrition,” say U.S. officers, is 
just what the Reds want. They are willing, 
these sources believe, to lose heavily as long 
as U.S. losses are high also. 

The North Vietnamese, for instance, now 
are emphasizing the infiltration of replace- 
ment troops rather than units. And in the 
DMZ area, says one source, Hanoi is able to 


U.S. intelligence estimates put the North 
Vietnamese infantry strength at about 55,000 
in the South. Hanoi has been able to main- 
tain this level despite interdiction of infiltra- 
tion routes. 

According to knowledgeable sources, Hanoi 
has moved about two thirds of its 16 divi- 
sions south of the port of Vinh in the south- 
ern panhandle. 

“They are taking a tremendous gamble,” 
said one experienced military observer. “They 
apparently think that the threat of Chinese 
intervention and the American political 
situation will prevent the U.S. from exploit- 
ing the situation.” 

Actually, says this source, “North Viet- 
nam is ripe for an Inchon-type landing.” It 
was at Inchon in Korea that Gen. Douglas 


A US. invasion of North Vietnam would 
be one solution to the problem of infiltra- 
tion. Since such a major escalation is un- 
likely, officers here say U.S. troop levels must 
keep rising to match the enemy’s capabilities. 

What makes the U.S. posture at the DMZ 
so shaky is Hanoi’s ability to replenish am- 
munition and supplies there. It is much 
easier than waging war in the central high- 
lands, for example. 

Furthermore, presence of surface-to-air 
missile (SAM) installations in and just north 
of the DMZ rules out the use of giant B-52 
bombers. And fighter-bombers have been un- 
able to wipe out the anti-aircraft weapons 
set up in the zone or eliminate the artillery 
the Communists have placed there. 

These were problems posed to Mr. McNa- 
mara during his visit to Vietnam. 


THIN AGAINST A THREAT 


The threat of a Communist offensive in 
the central highlands also was raised. That 
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area now is drenched by monsoon weather, 
and bombing is less effective. 

U.S. troop strength there is not sufficient 
for General Westmoreland’s needs. If an 
enemy offensive is launched there, it would 
become necessary to prune the three-brigade 
“Task Force Oregon” in troublesome Quang 
Ngai Province on the coast to beef up forces 
in the highlands. 

Or General Westmoreland would have to 
strip forces further in Third Corps around 
Saigon, the capital. These forces already are 
too thin for comfort. 

Dispersal of troops, it is stressed by ex- 
perts, is just what the Reds want. 

“We frequently are in the position,” says 
a senior officer, of sending one or two com- 
panies out to look for an enemy regiment. If 
you find the enemy you are bound to take 
losses, no matter how badly you hurt the 
other side. This suits the Communists just 
fine. They don’t have a problem at home of 
explaining casualties or calling up their 
manpower reservoir.” 


WHAT HOPE OF HELP? 


One aim of Mr. McNamara’s visit, it was 
understood, was to obtain a new evaluation 
of the chances of the South Vietnamese 

's taking a more active part in combat. 

U.S. staff officers would like to see the 
South Vietnamese elite battalions, airborne 
and marines, for example, put into combat 
more often. These units usually spend more 
time guarding Saigon against coups than 
they do in the field. 

The ar Army is committed to provid- 
ing security for the pacification program. It 
is not expected to be of much help in alle- 
viating troop shortages. 

Whether General Westmoreland gets part 
or all of what he wants depends on the im- 
pact an on-the-spot assessment has on Mr. 
McNamara, and on Mr. MeNamara's report 
to President Johnson. 

Judging from what experts say here, the 
situation is not likely to improve without 
more American troops. 


THE INCREASING RATE OF CRIME 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I have spoken out many times 
on the increasing crime rate, both in 
this city and in the Nation as a whole. 
There is no question in my mind that this 
trend is in some measure due to the in- 
creasingly liberal attitude taken by the 
Supreme Court, making it more and more 
difficult for our police to carry out their 
already dangerous tasks. 

In this regard, I invite the Senate’s 
attention to an editorial entitled “Cod- 
dling Criminals Helps Keep Violence In- 
creasing,” published on July 8 in the 
Huntington, W. Va., Advertiser. 

The editorial writer states: 

The restrictions imposed upon law enforce- 
ment officers by the courts and by executives 
of their agencies are preventing the arrest 
and conviction of criminals. 

Possibly even more important, they are 
overwhelming police and other officers with 
frustration and preventing arrest of those 
who are making a career of violence. 

The people will never gain the protection 
they should have until they demand through 
insistent protest, and through the ballot, 
protection of the police in the discharge 
of their duty and prompt prosecution and 
punishment of those who live by violence. 


I believe this editorial should be read 
by every Senator and every judge, for it 
makes the point that cannot be stressed 
too often: We are not going to have a 
safer society by releasing known crimi- 
nals from jails or by making it harder 
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and harder to put these murderers, rap- 
ists, and robbers behind bars in the first 


place. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


CODDLING CRIMINALS HELPS KEEP VIOLENCE 
INCREASING 


Efforts of some members of the American 
Bar Association to restrict the publication 
of crime news are similar to the action of 
the U.S. Supreme Court in granting new 
protections to criminals. 

For some reason that no one has yet ex- 
plained, both developments have taken place 
at a time when the spiraling national crime 
rate has reached the highest level in history. 

Neither grew out of any evidence that a 
great many people were being convicted of 
crimes of which they were not guilty. 

On the other hand, a series of Supreme 
Court decisions granting new constitutional 
rights to prisoners has unquestionably re- 
sulted in the release of those obviously guilty 
of rape, murder and other serious crimes. 

In spite of this, ultraliberal jurists, attor- 
neys and others have maintained that the 
unprecedented decisions of the court have 
not contributed to an increase in crime. 

Since scores of prisoners, some of them of 
the most vicious character, will be set free 
under the decisions, this is like arguing that 
crime will not increase in proportion to the 
number of criminals running at large. 

If this were true, then the states and the 
federal government should release all their 
prisoners and save themselves the cost of 
maintaining penal institutions. 

But there is no reliable evidence that this 
is true in the nation as a whole. On the con- 
trary, although major crimes have been re- 
ported to have declined 15 per cent here dur- 
ing the 1966-67 fiscal year, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation announced last month 
an increase of 20 per cent during the first 
quarter of this year in the country. 

This was the heaviest increase for any 
quarter since the FBI began publishing crime 
statistics in 1958. 

Statistics show that rapes, assaults, mur- 
ders and robberies increased from 224,130 in 
1958 to 313,740 in 1964. 

There is no record to show how many 
crimes have been committed by those released 
through the leniency of courts, but the FBI 
has repeatedly reported that many violations 
are traced to criminals who have been 
granted paroles or probation. 

In at least one case of record, Andrew Mal- 
lory of Washington, who was freed of a rape 
conviction by the Supreme Court merely be- 
cause he had been held for seven and a half 
hours between his arrest and his arraignment, 
went to Pennsylvania and committed an- 
other similar crime. 

In view of the increasing violence, it is 
impossible to see on what basis the Supreme 
Court makes the conviction of criminals more 
difficult. 

It is equally difficult to see why at this 
time some members of the American Bar As- 
sociation have become so concerned over the 
publication of crime news. 

There has been much discussion of the 
case of Dr. Sam Sheppard, Cleveland osteo- 
* war had been convicted of murdering 

e. 

His appeal went to the Supreme Court, and 
Justice Tom Clark wrote the opinion holding 
that “massive, persuasive and prejudicial 
publicity” deprived the defendant of a “fair 
trial consistent with the due process clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment.” 

In another trial Dr. Sheppard was ac- 
quitted. 

From all the evidence, the newspapers of 
Cleveland did step far beyond the bounds of 
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propriety in handling the case before and 
during the first trial. 

The natural presumption would be that 
this might have influenced the jurors against 
the defendant. 

On the other hand, there is no conclusive 
evidence that the first jury erred and the 
second one righted the wrong. The first could 
have been right and the second one, which 
returned a verdict of not guilty, could have 
been wrong. 

Important factors that might have infiu- 
enced the second jury to an erroneous judg- 
ment have been largely ignored. One of 
these factors was the amount of publicity 
given to efforts of the defense to gain a new 
trial. 

This publicity went on for a long time. It 
could have created sympathy for the pris- 
oner, with the strong feeling that he had 
been done an injustice. 

Another important factor that could have 
influenced the second jury to a not guilty 
verdict was the psychological influence of 
time in softening the public toward anyone 
charged with crime. 

But possibly most important of all was the 
influence that the Supreme Court's decision 
granting a new trial could have had on the 
jury that voted acquittal. 

This is in no sense a challenge of the jus- 
tice of Dr. Sheppard's release. It is a chal- 
lenge of those who seem to be concerned only 
with the rights of prisoners at a time when 
good citizens throughout the land are pay- 
ing for judicial leniency with their lives and 
billions of dollars of property every year. 

The restrictions imposed upon law enforce- 
ment officers by the courts and by executives 
of their agencies are preventing the arrest 
and conviction of criminals, 

Possibly even more important, they are 
overwhelming police and other officers with 
frustration and preventing arrest of those 
who are making a career of violence. 

Even the series of reports by the Presi- 
dent's Crime Commission seemed to indicate 
more concern for protecting prisoners’ rights 
than for protecting the public from rape, 
robbery, mayhem and murder. 

The people will never gain the protection 
they should have until they demand through 
insistent protest and through the ballot 
protection of the police in the discharge 
of their duty and prompt prosecution and 
punishment of those who live by violence. 

The weeping sentimentalists on the bench 
and off have for too long kept the cart be- 
fore the horse while criminals prospered and 
the public suffered. 


THE WORLD'S EXORBITANT MILI- 
TARY EXPENDITURE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
amount of money being expended by the 
nations of the world for military hard- 
ware has reached the astounding astro- 
nomical total of $200 billion annually. 

Columnist Inez Robb recently pointed 
to that sum and properly commented on 
this investment in war potential in con- 
trast to the needs of a world where, as 
she puts it, “millions live a marginal 
existence on intimate terms with hunger, 
debasing poverty, disease, illiteracy, and 
despair.” 

We can talk as we will about the com- 
parative ease with which our own econ- 
omy absorbs the cost of Vietnam and of 
our own vast military budget. But when 
these and the comparable expenditures 
of other nations are put in the context 
of what the same sums could do if ap- 
plied constructively to the world’s prob- 
lems, it gives us pause—particularly 
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when, if Miss Robb is correct, our own 
share is half that of the total. 

It is a terrible indictment that a writer 
of Miss Robb’s stature can conclude as 
she does that: 


Materiel is obviously more important than 
man. So we and other nations go on buying 
more and more matches in a tinder world. 
As we ignite those matches in Vietnam, in 
the Middle East, in the Congo, wherever new 
conflagrations appear, we seem to become in- 
creasingly insensitive to the human values 
and human suffering involved. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Miss Robb’s column, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Daily News of 
June 20, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


PLAYING WITH MATCHES 


Once more the world has probably ayoided 
blowing itself to bits. But, no doubt, it will 
have ample opportunities to succeed in the 
future, since it is playing with matches to 
the tune of approximately $200 billion an- 
nually. 

That incredible sum—two hundred billions 
of dollars—is what the nations of the world 
now spend every 12 months on military hard- 
ware. The sum is even more massive and 
maniacal when it is written as $200,000,- 
000,000. 

That colossal figure represents the invest- 
ment in war potential by both the have and 
the have-not nations in a world where mil- 
lions live a marginal existence on intimate 
terms with hunger, debasing poverty, disease, 
illiteracy and despair. 

If in only one calendar year that sum could 
be invested in aiding the earth’s wretched, 
it might herald the transformation of this 
planet into a place fit to receive Martians or 
Venusians, or whoever is in those UFO's. 

And if, by some phenomenon, that sum 
could be plowed annually into the better- 
ment of humanity over a 10-year period, we 
might achieve a miracle that would lead to 
salvation for both man and his world. 

But that is more than wishful thinking; 
it is fantasy. No one in power and his right 
mind is going to subvert a red cent of that 
sum from armaments, least of all the U.S. 
We annually ante up a third to a half of 
that tremendous sum for war and war ma- 
teriel. 

For the coming fiscal year the House has 
approved a record “peace time” defense ap- 
propriations bill of $70.3 billion. Of that sum, 
$20.3 billion is said to be earmarked for the 
undeclared war in Vietnam. 

However, that is only part of the story. The 
House Appropriations Committee warns that 
“the tempo and cost of the war in southeast 
Asia are on the upward trend“ and that “the 
cost of wars can never be projected precisely.” 

Thus, $70.3 billion may not pay the whole 
military bill during the next 12 months. So 
the committee has warned that the pitcher 
may have to return to the well. 

Nor does that warning put “finis” to the 
story. The $70.3 billion is in addition to an 
estimated $43.7 billion now available to the 
military establishment in funds previously 
appropriated by Congress. 

That makes a tidy total of $114 billion asa 
possible outlay for military expenditures in 
the new fiscal year beginning next month. 

And the end is not yet. Hidden billions, 
tucked away in the budget, pay for the an- 
nual operations of such hush-hush groups 
as the CIA. Authorities in these matters esti- 
mate that the CIA operations cost a mini- 
mum of $10 billion a year. 

So, on any abacus, the all-over figure totes 
up to $124 billion. Or, for the coming year, 
well over 50 per cent of the $200 billion that 
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the world will spend this year on prepara- 
tions for war. 

The U.S. is very, very rich—the richest na- 
tion in history. But can even the U.S. indef- 
initely support the constant escalation of 
war funds? Especially at the expense of man 
himself? 

How can any congressman, voting such 
huge military expenditures, cry “economy” 
when—by comparison—piddling sums are 
asked for public education, for the eradica- 
tion of poverty, for the elimination of dis- 
ease, for unpolluted air and water, for better 
housing and for reconstruction of rotting 
cities? 

Materiel is obviously more important than 
man. So we and other nations go on buying 
more and more matches in a tinder world. 


THE OUTCOME OF THE RECENT 
WAR IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, amid 
the vast reportage and editorial com- 
ment on the historic developments in the 
Middle East, a column written by Ken- 
neth Crawford, a veteran able journalist, 
in the July 17 issue of Newsweek gives 
about as good a condensed summary as 
may be found anywhere. I have only a 
couple of comments to amplify Craw- 
ford’s summary. 

He states: 

The United States’ devotion to Israel is 
more sentiment than practicality. Its long- 
range interest is, of course, in peace and 
stability for the Middle East. 


It would be my view that while the at- 
titude of the United States toward Is- 
rael has not been consistent or uniformly 
favorable—since in our foreign aid pro- 
gram we have given vast sums to the 
sworn enemies of Israel, such as Dicta- 
tor Nasser’s Egypt—a folly which some of 
us in the Congress finally ended—with- 
out attempting to demonstrate that 
“long-range interest in peace” which Mr. 
Crawford indicates to be U.S. policy, to 
wit John Foster Dulles’ hostile position 
both to Israel and toward our then tradi- 
tional allies, Britain and France, when 
he took the side of Egypt and Soviet Rus- 
sia in Nasser’s seizure of the Suez Canal 
in 1956—our Nation’s attitude should be 
unqualifiedly favorable to Israel for the 
following reasons: 

Israel is an oasis of democracy in a 
Middle East desert of backwardness and 
dictatorship. Even more than that, of 
the nearly 70 countries that have been 
born in the wake of the anticolonial re- 
volt all over the globe since World War II 
Israel is the outstanding example of 
liberty and democracy. Its people enjoy 
government by consent of the governed, 
freedom of speech and press. In short, 
Israel is the counterpart in its ideology 
and actions of what the United States 
professes to be our own ideal and course 
of conduct. 

Since the United States professes that 
it is interested in maintaining the basic 
freedoms throughout the world and is 
likewise engaged—most unwisely, in this 
instance, in my view—in what is 
allegedly an effort to promote democracy 
in Southeast Asia, where it has never 
existed and where the representatives of 
that hope scarcely live up to the billing, 
it would seem almost inevitable that we 
should support Israel as a shining ex- 
ample of democracy for the whole world. 
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So our support should not be based, as 
Mr. Crawford suggests, on mere senti- 
ment. 

We might add that in addition to these 
qualifications Israel is one of the few 
countries that publicly acknowledges its 
debt to Uncle Sam, makes no secret—as 
do practically all other countries—of the 
benefits of the foreign aid which we have 
given it, and is also helping backward 
nations by sending its technicians to aid 
some of them. 

Finally, one cannot but agree with 
Kenneth Crawford’s concluding sen- 
tence; namely, that the outcome of the 
brief war in the Middle East and Israel’s 
brilliant victory—certainly the most 
brilliant in modern times and perhaps in 
all history—could have been worse— 
much worse. 

One may shudder to think what would 
have happened if the Arabs had won and 
had succeeded in their 19-year-old un- 
remitting threats to exterminate the 
Israelis. Actually, secret captured orders 
reveal that they were determined to mas- 
sacre every man, woman, and child. That 
would, in the circumstances, have pre- 
sented the United States with a real 
problem, which fortunately the Israelis’ 
courage, intelligence, and superiority in 
all the qualities that count, spared the 
free world. 

A strengthened Israel, secure against 
the unceasing threat of aggression and 
sporadic raids by the surrounding Arab 
nations, with a population 50 times as 
great and an area a thousand times as 
large, is essential for the peace of man- 
kind and the perpetuation of the de- 
cency and enlightenment which that lit- 
tle nation embodies, All free men have a 
stake in its maintenance and not least 
the Nation which represents the largest 
democracy on this planet, our own. 

I ask unanimous consent that Ken- 
neth Crawford's article entitled Mid- 
dle East Outcome“ be printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, and that it be 
followed by my comments, entitled “Jor- 
dan Had Ordered Its Troops To Kill All 
1 — Inhabitants of Captured Israel Vil- 

es.“ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MIDDLE East OUTCOME 
(By Kenneth Crawford) 

Debate on the Middle East crisis in the 
United Nations General Assembly was not 
an edifying spectacle. It must have been dis- 
illusioning to hopeful idealists, if there are 
any left, who still think of the U.N. as the 
world’s last best hope for peace. Facts were 
twisted; logic was distorted; tortured se- 
mantics were confusing. Yet, after much non- 
sensical talk, the Assembly did the only 
sensible thing in the circumstances: it did 
practically nothing. So, in the end, reason 
somehow prevailed. 

The facts were clear enough to defy 
obfuscation, try as the would-be obfuscators 
did. The Israelis were quite clearly the ag- 
gressors in the sense that they assumed the 
offensive. But the Arabs were obviously the 
aggressors in a more fundamental sense. 
They had insisted that a state of war be- 
tween Egypt and Israel never ceased to exist 
after the British-French-Israeli attack on 
the Suez in 1956. They had closed the Strait 
of Tiran to embargo shipping by that route to 
an enemy. They had announced it as their 
firm purpose to drive Israelis into the sea 
and to destroy the Jewish state. 
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FORMIDABLE BLOC 


How could the Arabs contend that the 
Israelis should be punished for a war al- 
ready started and for striking first in de- 
fense of their existence? The Arabs could, 
and did, by ignoring inconvenient facts and 
by enlisting the support of nations willing to 
do the same thing. The Soviet Union, which 
had invested heavily in arms for the Arabs 
in the hope of banishing Western influence 
from the eastern end of the Mediterranean, 
was more than willing for reasons easily un- 
derstood, Gaullism, always eager to get even 
with the U.S. for rescuing France from Hit- 
ler and from economic collapse after Hit- 
ler, joined up, too. Together they assembled 
a formidable bloc. 

Had the U.S. been actuated by cynical 
short-range self-interest, it would have joined 
the Arab bloc itself. It has extensive oil in- 
volvements in the Arab countries and it has 
fostered them with food and other help for 
the Arabs. It has no comparable stake in 
Israel. Neither has it any treaty obligation 
to defend Israel, only statements of policy 
underwriting the territorial integrity of all 
the nations of the area and open passage to 
the Gulf of Aqaba. Its devotion to Israel is 
more sentiment than practicality. Its long- 
range interest is, of course, in peace and sta- 
bility for the Middle East. 

In the showdown, neither the Soviet- 
supported resolution demanding that the 
Israelis surrender unconditionally the Arab 
territories they seized during the six-day war 
nor the U.S.-supported resolution tying with- 
drawal to recognition by the Arab states of 
Israel's right to live won the required two- 
thirds majority. 

THE 10TH POINT 

This left Israel in possession of the Sinai; 
the eastern bank of the Suez; the Gaza 
Strip; Jordanian territory on the Israeli side 
of the River Jordan, including all of Jeru- 
salem, and Syrian hills overlooking Israel. 
There is no reason to doubt Israel’s capacity 
to hold these acquisitions, Possession being 
nine points of the law, time in the normal 
course will take care of the tenth point if the 
Israelis want it to. 

Meanwhile, the conquered territories can 
be held hostage to peace negotiations. In their 
present irrational mood, the Arabs won’t talk. 
But they may come to it eventually even if 
the Russians go through with their threat 
to rearm Nasser and his allies. Egypt's eco- 
nomic plight is already desperate and will 
get worse. Syria and Jordan are in similar 
straits. The squeeze may produce upheavals 
of leadership in any or all of these countries. 
A period of explosive instability is inevitable. 
Having established themselves as the Arabs’ 
best friend, the Russians will have an advan- 
tage in maneuvers to exploit this situation. 
But the West also has friends—silent now 
but perhaps not always—in the area, It also 
has a better reputation for generosity and 
helpfulness than the Soviets and more advan- 
tageous markets for Arab oil. 

The U.S.-Soviet confrontation induced by 
the crisis was inconclusive. Eyeball to eyeball, 
neither blinked but both averted their gaze. 
There seems to be tacit agreement that nei- 
ther will permit itself to be drawn into a 
Middle East shooting war but otherwise to 
disagree. Party leader Brezhnev has defended 
his country’s refusal to intervene by force 
and promised only further “political strug- 
gle.” Secretary Rusk has denied that the U.S. 
has any idea of imposing a peace settlement 
on the nations of the Middle East. And that 
is where matters now stand. This outcome 
could have been worse—much worse. 


JORDAN HAD ORDERED ITS TROOPS 
TO KILL ALL THE INHABITANTS 
OF CAPTURED ISRAEL VILLAGES 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago, King Hussein of Jordan, 
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spoke before the United Nations, where 
he warned the General Assembly that 
if Israel were allowed to keep “even 1 
square foot” of the land it had taken, 
the United Nations would never again 
be able to make a cease-fire stick any- 
where. His speech followed the usual pat- 
tern of what has become the Arab party 
line: injured innocence, claims of Israel 
aggression, charges of Western imperial- 
ism. This was followed up by a visit to 
President Johnson to ask for additional 
economic and military assistance which 
coincided with reports from Amman that 
the Jordanians were disillusioned with 
Nasser and were seeking new policies to 
take into account the realities of the 
Israel military victory. 

On June 27, 1967, I pointed out that 
this kind of hypocrisy could not be ac- 
cepted. I stated: 

Before the outbreak of this 4-day war the 
Israeli Government sent messages to the king 
urging him not to attack and saying that if 
he did not there would be no counterattack 
or action by the Israeli troops across the 
Jordanian border. King Hussein not only 
rejected this peace offer but rushed to em- 
brace Nasser, joined him in his attack, 
started the bombing of Israel and brought 
upon himself the inevitable reprisal. 

He has no case whatever in the record of 
history or in the court of public opinion. He 
is and should be thoroughly discredited for 
his double-dealing, for his aggression, and 
for the folly deliberately embarked on, which 
not only cost many lives of Jordanians but 
quite a few Israelis who did everything in 
their power to obviate action on the Israel- 
Jordan front. Hussein has no legitimate 
claim of the kind that he makes. He alone is 
responsible for the loss of previously Jor- 
danian territory. 


This morning we see another example 
of his hypocrisy. Under the caption 
“Three Arab Leaders Meet in Cairo,” the 
New York Times carries a front-page 
picture of King Hussein at the Cairo air- 
port, being warmly embraced by the 
architect of Arab aggression, Gamal Ab- 
del Nasser. 

When the Israel forces swept through 
Jordan’s west bank, they captured nu- 
merous top secret documents in the files 
of Jordanian military headquarters 
which proved that Hussein had planned a 
systematic aggression against Israel. 
‘These consisted of special orders issued to 
military units in the west bank for Oper- 
ation “RA’AD” which involved orders to 
raid and destroy Israel settlements and 
to kill their inhabitants. These orders 
were found in the headquarters of all the 
Jordanian brigades positioned on the 
west bank. The orders were issued by the 
senior Jordanian headquarters of the 
west bank and provided that they would 
be issued to the battalions to carry out 
at such time as the west front headquar- 
ters decided to put into action the op- 
erations. As stated in the orders every 
raid was allocated to a force of infantry 
battalion strength with supporting artil- 
lery and engineers. All the raids were 
planned on the same system in all the 
brigades; that is, for one company to 
break into the Israel settlement, destroy 
it and kill all the inhabitants, another 
company to provide support, and a third 
company to block off any Israel forces 
coming to the relief of the settlements. 

I ask unanimous consent for the in- 
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clusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
a translation I have obtained of the top 
secret order found in the files of the 
Imam Aly Ben Abi Taleb Brigade, sta- 
tioned near Ramallah. The target speci- 
fied in this order is the Israeli colony of 
Motza in the Jerusalem Hills. The date 
of this order is June 7, 1966. A second 
order was found at the brigade head- 
quarters which is dated April 1967 which 
is identical to the first except that it pro- 
vides for an attack on the Sha’alabim 
Settlement in the Latrun bulge. 

The orders state unequivocally that 
the intent of the planned military opera- 
tion is to kill civilians and to destroy the 
civilian settlements. It states that: 

The aim of H.Q. West Front is to raid 
Motza Colony, to destroy it and to kill all 
persons in it. 

The Brigade Reserve Battalion will raid 
the Colony Motza, will destroy it and kill all 
its inhabitants upon receiving the code 
“HADHAD" from Brigade H.Q. 


In light of these documents it is im- 
possible to escape the conclusion that 
Jordan plotted aggression against Israel 
and was a willing partner in the Arab 
policy to destroy Israel. This must be 
taken into account when the Foreign 
Assistance Act is considered by the Sen- 
ate in the near future in relation to the 
amounts which the President will un- 
doubtedly request for continued eco- 
nomic and military assistance to Jordan. 

There being no objection, the top se- 
cret order was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[Top secret] 

(Copy No. 4, H.Q. Imam Aly Ben Abi Taleb 
Brigade (Operations). Registration No.: 
A’l/1/1. Date: 7th June 1966.) 

Special Operational Order 
(RA’AD).” 

Ref. Maps: Jerusalem, Ramallah, Salfit, 
Ag ur, Lud, Yafo—Tel-Aviv, 1:50000. 


“Operation 


To: Commander Reserve Battalion 27th 
Brigade. 

1. SITUATION 
A. Enemy: 


(1) The enemy forces in MOTZA Colony 
(16471342). The inhabitants number about 
800 persons, engage in agriculture and have 
guard details in the colony. 

(2) The colony mans five night guard- 
positions around it. 

(3) The colony is surrounded by slit- 
trenches which are manned when necessary. 
(4) The colony has barbed-wire fences. 

(5) The houses of the colony are built of 
concrete, and some have red-tile roofs, 

(6) The forces of the colony need 5-7 
minutes to man their positions from the 
moment of surprise. 

(7) Enemy camps close to the colony 
which can take part in the campaign and 
advance reinforcements: 

(a) CASTEL Camp (163133) one Infantry 
Co. with support detachments, The defence 
position of this unit is on the hill (16371337). 

(b) SHNELLER Camp (170132) 6th Bri- 
gade Reconnaissance Co. 

(c) ABU GOSH Camp (16301349) Border 
Police Co, 

(8) Air superiority to enemy. 

B. Own Forces: 

(1) The intention of H.Q. Western Front 
is to carry out a raid on MOTZA Colony, to 
destroy it and to kill all its inhabitants. 

(2) This task was allocated to the Bri- 
gadier of the IMAM ALY BEN ABI TALEB 
Brigade who will further it to the Brigade 
Reserve Battalion. 

C. Attached and Detached: (When giving 
Reserve Battalion the Order to proceed). 
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Under Command, the forces in position 
at SHEIH’ ABD EL AZIZ Area and the RADAR 
from the Battalion responsible for the Left 
wing of the Brigade. 

Direct support, 2nd Field Battery ist 
Field Arty. Regt. 1 platoon Field Engineers. 
1 section casualty collecting. 


2. THE TASK 


The Brigade Reserve Battalion will raid 
MOTZA Colony, will destroy it and will kill 
all persons in it upon receiving the code- 
word “HADHAD” from Brigade H. &. 


3. METHOD 

A. General. 

(1) Night raid in one phase by Infantry 
Co. plus platoon plus Engineer platoon for 
the breaching and destroying, one Infantry 
Co. less one platoon plus battalion support 
weapons as firm base, one infantry Co. plus 
elements of pioneers and field engineers for 
blocking off reinforcements. 

(2) The whole battalion will march from 
the place of disembarkment from the ve- 
hicles, to the dispersal area. 

B. One Company plus one platoon—for 
breaching and destroying. 

(1) The task: The destruction of the 
colony and killing all its inhabitants. 

(2) Attached: A. A. O. (Advanced Artillery 
Observer) One platoon field engineers, 

(3) Reorganization: 

(a) On finishing the mission it will re- 
tire to the assembly point allocated to it 
and from there will march to point 16441366, 
South-West of BEIT SORIK Village. 

(b) Axis of retreat, East of SHEIH ABD 
EL AZIZ and from there by track leading to 
BEIT SORIK and up to the deployment 
area (16401370). 

(c) The Company will travel with the 
Battalion in vehicles from ELG'IB BIDU 
cross-roads to BIR A’WAR-BIDU crossroads 
and from there to its base in the BETUNYA 
Hills. 

C. One Company less a platoon plus Bat- 
talion Support Weapons. Firm Base. 

(1) The Task: 

(a) Supporting the breaching force and 
harassing the target with heavy fire when 
the raiding party is discovered and after it 
finishes the destruction, 

(b) Supporting the Assault Force in its 
retreat until it is beyond the range of the 
enemy’s fire. 

(c) The Company will move from the dis- 
persal point to the place of the base—see 
Draught A’, at 16441353. 

(d) The Company will retire after all the 
other forces complete their retreat. The C.O. 
of the Force will make sure that all the forces 
of the mission have retired. 

(2) Attached: A.A.O. M.F.S. (Mobile Fire 
Spatter). 

(3) Reorganization: 

(a) The Company will retire in full at the 
end of the operation when ordered by the 
Battalion Commander and will move by the 
track from Sheih Abd El Aziz to Beit Sorik, 
from there to the assembly point and from 
there by vehicles. 

(b) The Company will travel in vehicles 
with the Battalion to the Battalion’s base 
at Bitunya by way of El Gib—Beit Awar 
Crossroads—Bitunya. 

D. Company plus pioneer platoon—Block- 
ing-off reinforcements will establish two 
Road Blocks: 

(1) Right position: at (16371342) on the 
main road leading to Abu Gosh Camp. 

(2) Left position: (16631342) On the slope 
of the Tel situated on the East side of the 
Motza Colony and overlooking the Jerusalem- 
Kolorya Road. 

(3) The task: 

(a) To prevent the arrival of any rein- 
forcements or forwarding succour which 
the enemy might send by their routes. 

(b) To engage the enemy in combat if he 
comes to the colony’s aid. 

(c) Cut-off the road leading to the Colony, 
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if the conditions require it, and that before 
the passage of the enemy. 

(d) Every force will move from the disper- 
sal point to its position as seen on draught 
“A” which is attached. 

(4) Reorganization: 

(a) The right position: When the task is 
accomplished and when it receives the code 
word for the order to retire, will move by the 
route west of Sheih Abd El Aziz up to Beit 
Sorik Village and will then proceed to the 
assembly area, embarkation point with the 
rest of the battalion. 

(b) The Left position: When the task is 
accomplished and when it receives the code 
word for the order to retire, will move by the 
route leading in the direction of Sheih Abd 
El Aziz from the East up to Hirbet Loza, 
Beit Sorik, assembly area and embarkation 
point. 

E. Mortar Platoon: 

(1) Will take up position at 16471356 
North-West of Sheih Abd El Aziz. 

(2) The task: According to annexed plan 
of fire (A). 

(3) Reorganization: When the task is ac- 
complished will retire from its position by 
way of Sheih Abd El Aziz Village to Beit 
Sorik—assembly area—and will move with 
the Battalion to the embarkation point. 

F. Pioneer platoon; Will detach a rein- 
forced section to the Blocking-off forces. 

(1) The task: Will lay anti-vehicle and 
anti-personnel mines on the road leading to 
Motza Colony when ordered by the C.O. 
Blocking-off force. 

(2) Reorganization: The section will retire 
with the Blocking-off force to the assembly 
area and to the embarkation point. 

G. Artillery: 

(1) Task: According to annexed plan of 
fire (A). 

(2) A.A.O.s will be attached to the firm 
base and to the Blocking-off force. 

H. Engineer platoon: 

(1) Task: 

(a) Breaching the wire fences on an aver- 
age of one breach per platoon. 

(b) Will completely destroy the colony 
with explosives, after the breaching through 
force finishes mopping-up the Houses. 

(c) The platoon will attach elements to 
the Blocking-off force. 

(2) Reorganization: The platoon will re- 
tire with the breaching force to the em- 
barkation area and from there will travel 
in vehicles with the Battalion to Bitunya. 

I. Co-ordination: 

(1) “H” hour will be decided upon in due 
time by the Battalion Commander 

(2) Disembarkation and embarkation 
points. 

(3) Deployment area. 

(4) Dispersal point. 

(5) Route of advance. 

(6) Dispersal of forces, breaching, firm 
base, cutting-off. 

(7) Starting line. 

(8) The target. 

(9) Embarkation area. 

(10) Rate of advance 100 yards every three 
minutes. 

(See draught A“) 
4. ADMINISTRATION 


(A) Transport: Combat echelon vehicles 
will remain in assembly area North of BEIT 
SORIK (164137). 

(B) Food: Supper will be served in the 
assembly area, and no rations will be carried. 

(C) Ammunition: Ammunition and explo- 
sives as will be decided for this Operation. 

(D) Medical: The casualties will be evacu- 
ated to the Battalion Advanced Dressing sta- 
tion by stretcher Bearers which are in the 
village (BEIT SORIK). 

(E) Clothing: Full battle dress. Light clo- 
thing is recommended, 


5. COMMUNICATION AND CONTROL 
(A) Brigade H.Q.: At its present place. 
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(B) Battalion H.Q.: In all the phases of 
operation behind the Assault force. 

(C) Communications: 

(1) No change in wireless or telephone 
nets. 

(2) Wireless silence will be observed up to 
discovery of the attack, when the artillery 
and mortar shelling will begin. 

(D) Codes: Word, Meaning, and Ordered 
by: 

“Hadhad,” Reserve Battalion starts Opera- 
tion, Brigadier. 

MA AN“, Destruction of target, Battalion 
C. O. 

“SALMAN”, Leaving Assembly area, Bat- 
talion C. O. 

“MOHAMED”, Leaving Embarkation area, 
Battalion C.O. 

“ARBED”, Battalion back to reserve posi- 
tions, Battalion C.O. 

Zaim—Brigadier Imam Ali Ben Abi Taleb 
Brig. (Ahmed Shehada El Huarta). 

Information: 

Distribution List: Annexed. 

“A” Annex—Plan of fire. 

Annezes: 

A'“ draught: disembarking area, assem- 
bly, division of forces, dispersal point, start- 
ing line, target. 


PENSION PROTECTION PLAN 
IS NEEDED 


Mr, HARTKE. Mr. President, on April 
26 I introduced a slightly revised version 
of the Pension Protection Act, on which 1 
day of hearings was held last year. The 
bill, S. 1635 (S. 1575 in the 89th Con- 
gress), is designed to deal with the prob- 
lems which arise when private pension 
plans are discontinued due to discontin- 
uance of the business through failure, 
merger, or similar causes. The result of 
such loss of expected retirement income, 
through no fault of their own, has often 
left workers with 20, 30, or more years of 
employment without the resources on 
which they had counted. 

I have previously documented the need, 
and I shall from time to time bring be- 
fore the Senate other instances to illus- 
trate the necessity for action on this bill. 
The following cases illustrate the circum- 
stances in which the need is clearly de- 
monstrable. 

In 1961, the E. W. Bliss Co., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, ceased operations. Employed 
at that time by the company were 32 
workers. The company was organized 
under the United Automobile Workers, 
and there was a pension plan in effect. 
Yet, of the 32 workers, only two collected 
any pension at all, and they were already 
retired, Typical of those who received no 
future benefits, but who were fortunately 
young enough to find new jobs, were 
George Kuzel and Tony Tomatz, with 16 
and 12 years of service respectively. In 
their new employment there is no private 
pension fund available. 

This is one instance. There are many 
more, some of which I have received spe- 
cific information as to their cases. I shall 
call them to attention in the future, and 
continue to hope that we may have more 
hearings and serious consideration for 
S. 1635. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 
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TRUTH-IN-LENDING ACT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar Order No. 378, S. 5, the un- 
finished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 5) to assist in the promotion of 
economic stabilization by requiring the 
disclosure of finance charges in connec- 
tion with extension of credit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, after 7 
years of consideration, the Committee 
on Banking and Currency has recom- 
mended a truth-in-lending bill to the 
Senate. If any one person is responsible 
for the idea of truth in lending, it is our 
great former colleague, Senator Paul H. 
Douglas of Illinois. Paul Douglas in- 
troduced this issue in 1960 and kept it 
alive for 6 long years while support for 
the measure gradually developed. 

I believe the committee has recom- 
mended a bill which retains the essen- 
tial objectives for which Senator Doug- 
las fought so long and hard. It requires 
creditors to disclose to consumers the 
full cost of credit. This would be ex- 
pressed in terms of dollars and cents 
and, for most forms of credit, as an 
annual percentage rate. 

The committee has also recommended 
a number of changes in the original bill, 
which I introduced last January 11, 
which I believe will go a long way to- 
ward making it more workable to the 
credit industry. In developing these 
changes, I believe the ranking Repub- 
lican member of the committee, Sena- 
tor BENNETT, deserves a considerable 
amount of credit. It is true that from 
the outset, all members of the committee 
agreed upon the central objective of 
truth in lending. No one seriously con- 
tested the fact that the consumer is en- 
titled to as much information as pos- 
sible regarding consumer credit. No one 
has argued that the facts should not be 
disclosed to the consumer. 

The chief arguments within the com- 
mittee dealt not with the objective of 
the legislation but with its workability. 
I believe we have recommended a bill 
today which will prove to be both fair 
to the consumer and workable to the 
credit industry. Certainly, the committee 
has learned much from Massachusetts, 
where truth in lending has been in ef- 
fect over the last 6 months. 

In addition, the Department of De- 
fense has required for the last year that 
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creditors make full disclosure when ex- 
tending credit to servicemen. 

The credit industry was also helpful 
in suggesting technical changes which 
will improve the workability of the bill 
from the standpoint of the average cred- 
itor. 

Finally, the leadership of the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] was 
most influential in developing a bill 
which every member of the committee 
could support. There is no Senator who 
is more expert in this entire area than 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama, 
who is not only extraordinarily compe- 
tent in the field of banking and curren- 
cy, credit, and who is recognized as the 
congressional expert on housing, but a 
man also who has a wonderful knack for 
persuading people to iron out their dif- 
ferences and work out constructive com- 
promises and effective legislation. 

I believe this bill will represent a sig- 
nificant advance for the American con- 
sumer. It will provide the average person 
with the information he needs to use 
credit and to shop wisely for credit. It 
will end the present system of confusing 
credit practices and credit terminology 
which requires a trained mathematician 
to understand. It will disclose the cost 
of credit in clear and simple terms to 
the average consumer so that he can 
understand fully the extent of the credit 
and how it compares to rates being 
charged by other lenders. I believe this 
bill will save the American consumer 
millions of dollars a year in credit 
charges and will prevent millions of fam- 
ilies from being saddled down with ex- 
cessive debt. 

WHAT THE BILL DOES 


Mr. President, this is a most simple 
piece of legislation. It is a disclosure bill 
and not a regulation bill. It does not 
regulate the credit industry. It does not 
prescribe detailed credit practices. It 
does not dictate the terms of credit con- 
tract. It does not set ceilings on credit. 
It merely requires the full facts to be 
disclosed to the consumer. 

The bill would permit the consumer to 
be the judge and let the effective forces 
of informed competition work their way 
out in the marketplace. 

The facts to be disclosed are basically 
twofold. First of all creditors would dis- 
close the cost of credit in dollars and 
cents. For example, it would require a 
creditor to indicate that a loan of $300 
‘payable in 18 monthly installments of 
$22 each month involves a credit charge 
of $96. 

Second, the bill would require that in 
most forms of credit the creditor would 
disclose the annual percentage rate. This 
is the universal common denominator by 
which the cost of money is measured. It 
permits a consumer to readily compare 
the cost of credit among different lenders 
regardless of the length of the contract 
or the amount of the downpayment. In 
effect, the annual percentage rate is a 
price tag for the use of money. Just as 
the grocer quotes the price of milk by 
the quart or one-half gallon, or the price 
of meat by the pound, so the creditor 
would quote the cost of money in terms 
of an annual rate. 

When all creditors quote the cost of 
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credit in the terms of an annual rate 
which is computed in the same fashion 
the consumer can quickly determine 
which form of credit is the best buy. 

In computing the annual rate, credi- 
tors would be required to include all costs 
incident to the credit transaction regard- 
less of whether it was termed to be in- 
terest, loan fees, credit investigations, 
or the like. This will end a present con- 
fusing practice of quoting deceivingly low 
rates while actually charging much 
Pea rates by tacking on additional 

ees. 

Under the legislation recommended by 
the committee, all lenders would com- 
pute their credit charges and rates in the 
same way. In this way the consumer 
would be receiving comparable informa- 
tion on which he can make wise and 
proper decisions. It will be a significant 
measure for increasing the effectiveness 
of the consumer’s credit dollar. 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. President, over 6,000 pages of testi- 
mony have been taken before the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee over the 
period of time that this bill has been in 
committee, which is more than 7 years, 
and they have amply demonstrated the 
need for this important legislation. To- 
day the average consumer is faced with 
a bewildering variety of credit rates and 
terms. Even the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, William McChesney 
Martin—and I think all of us would 
recognize that he is the national expert 
on credit—admitted he had trouble un- 
derstanding rates charged on consumer 
credit. If the top financial expert in the 
country has difficulty, it is no wonder 
the average consumer is completely at a 
loss when confronted with a typical 
credit transaction. 

What is so confusing about consumer 
credit? In large measure it is the variety 
and inconsistency in the way the cost of 
credit is revealed. 

For example, some creditors quote only 
a monthly rate, tending to minimize the 
cost of credit. How many customers 
realize, for example, that a small loan at 
the rate of 3 percent per month amounts 
to an annual rate of 36 percent. 

Other creditors employ an add-on or 
discount rate which measures the credit 
on the original balance rather than the 
declining balance. Of course, it is only 
the declining balance that is being 
loaned throughout the period. This has 
the effect of understanding the true an- 
nual rate by approximately 50 percent. 
For example, if a consumer borrows $100 
and repays it in 12 equal monthly install- 
ments, and if the finance charge is $6, 
some creditors will represent this to be 
6 percent. However, the true annual rate 
is nearly 12 percent since the consumer 
has gradually been repaying the full debt 
and has not had the full use of the $100 
for a full year. In fact, on the average 
he has had only $50 or close to it. 

Other creditors employ a system of ad- 
ditional fees and charges designed to in- 
crease the effective rate. For example, it 
is possible to increase the rate from 12 
percent to 18 percent by adding addi- 
tional charges for credit investigation, 
loan processing, or other similar charges. 
This is somewhat analogous to a grocer 
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advertising the cost of a loaf of bread 
for 3 cents while in the fine print indi- 
cating the wrapper will cost 2 cents, dis- 
tribution 5 cents, processing 7 cents, and 
handling charges 4 cents. 

Other creditors will merely disclose the 
amount of the weekly or monthly pay- 
ments without indicating the total fi- 
nance charge or any rate whatsoever. 

A creditor might indicate, for example, 
$2 down and $2 a week for a hi-fi set. Un- 
less the consumer gets out pencil and 
paper and figures it out for himself, he 
has absolutely no idea of the cost of the 
credit either in dollars or as an annual 
rate. 

As a result of these confusing prac- 
tices, some segments of the credit indus- 
try have been able to charge truly exor- 
bitant rates with relative impunity. Re- 
cent cases from the files of the Cook 
County Bankruptcy Court indicated, for 
example, that finance charges ran as 
high as 283.9 percent for used cars, 235 
percent for TV and hi-fi sets, 199.6 for 
clothing, and 105.2 percent for furni- 
ture. Numerous cases filed with the com- 
mittee indicate that this is by no means 
a unique or rare occurrence. 

I recall a hearing we had a couple of 
years ago in New York where case after 
case was documented by witnesses who 
came in and testified. We computed the 
amount they were paying and the rates 
in virtually all cases exceeded 100 per- 
cent and often exceeded 200 percent. 

Frequently, these high rates are levied 
upon the low-income groups who can 
least afford to pay the exorbitant sums. 
I hasten to add that these high rates are 
not a respecter of high income or edu- 
cation. College graduates, college stu- 
dents, professors, and others are as fre- 
quently the victims of this kind of over- 
charge and these very high rates as 
people who are in the low-income brack- 
ets. However, in some cases people with 
higher education can afford it better than 
those people who are tragically exploited 
in the very low income area. 

But it is not the low-income groups 
who are victimized by the hidden cost of 
credit. The well educated and wealthy 
are also taken in. For example, one of the 
most popular education loans sponsored 
by consumer finance companies involve 
rates of interest as high as 54 percent. 
This is for higher education. In fact, 
most people seriously underestimate the 
true cost of their credit. A recent survey 
asked a sample of 800 families to esti- 
mate the rate they were paying on their 
debts. The average estimate was 8 per- 
cent. The actual rate turned out to be 
three times higher, or 23 percent. I be- 
lieve this indicates that most people truly 
do not know the cost of credit and the 
need for disclosure legislation is abun- 
dantly evident. In many cases it would 
be 6, 7, 8, or 9 percent because in these 
cases there is a free ride involved for 
everyone who purchases on revolving 
credit under almost any of the plans 
which we had an opportunity to review. 

SIZE OF CONSUMER CREDIT 


The growth of consumer credit since 
1945 has been at a rate of 4% times 
greater than the growth rate of our 
economy as a whole. At the end of 1945 
consumer credit amounted to $5.6 billion, 
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whereas in March of 1967 the total 
amount had climbed to $92.5 billion. 
Thus, the size of total consumer debt is 
nearly 17 times as great as it was in 1945. 

Of this $92.5 billion, $73.6 billion is 
represented by installment credit. The 
largest single element consists of over 
$30 billion in automobile paper, which 
accounts for over 30 percent of consumer 
credit. 

Another rapidly growing form of 
credit consists of open-end or revolving 
credit. Approximately $3.5 billion in re- 
volving credit was outstanding in March 
of 1967. The great bulk of this is repre- 
sented by department store revolving 
credit charge accounts, although re- 
cently a number of commercial banks 
have moved into the revolving credit 
field. 

Currently, American families are pay- 
ing approximately $12.5 billion a year in 
interest and service charges for con- 
sumer credit. That is about as great as 
the Federal Government pays itself for 
interest on the national debt. 

From these figures it can be seen that 
the potential savings which can arise 
from more effective price competition in 
the consumer credit industry are truly 
enormous. If, as a result of full disclo- 
sure, price competition in the con- 
sumer credit field were to reduce the rate 
consumers pay by 1 percentage point, 
the American consumer would save over 
$1 billion a year. Thus, the potential for 
increased consumer purchasing power ‘is 
truly substantial. Consumers would have 
more to spend on goods and merchan- 
dise and, far from having a harmful ef- 
fect on the economy, the bill should be 
helpful to business. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at the 
end of my remarks a complete section by 
section analysis of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
should now like to outline briefly the 
most important elements of the bill: 

Section 3 of the bill provides for defi- 
nitions. The definition of credit would 
apply to all forms of consumer credit 
including loans, retail installment con- 
tracts, retail revolving charge accounts, 
second mortgages, and other forms of 
credit. The bill would cover credit ex- 
tended to consumers but would not cover 
credit extended to organizations or 
credit extended primarily for business or 
commercial purposes. In addition to con- 
sumer credit, the bill would also cover 
agricultural credit when the credit was 
extended to a person as opposed to a 
corporation or other organization. 

By limiting the bill to the field of con- 
sumer credit, the committee believes it is 
providing disclosure requirements in the 
area where it is most essential. Most busi- 
nesses or corporations are in a good po- 
sition to judge the relative worth of alter- 
native credit plans and by and large do 
not require the special disclosure protec- 
tions provided by the bill. 

Section 4 contains the principal ele- 
ments of the bill and sets forth the vari- 
ous disclosure requirements on con- 
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sumer credit transactions. The disclosure 
would have to be made before the credit 
is extended. In most cases it would 
amount to providing the required infor- 
mation on the installment contract or 
other evidence of indebtedness which 
the consumer would sign in order to com- 
plete the transaction. A creditor could 
also furnish the information on a sepa- 
rate document, providing the informa- 
tion was given before the consumer actu- 
ally agreed to the credit transaction. 

All installment creditors would be re- 
quired to disclose the total cost of the 
credit in terms of dollars and cents and 
in terms of an annual percentage rate. 
In addition, all other charges incident 
to the transaction would be required to be 
set forth, such as taxes, official fees, or 
insurance. 

The annual percentage rate would be 
determined on the declining balance of 
the obligation. For example, assume a 
person borrowed $100 with a finance 
charge of $6, and repaid the total in- 
debtedness of $106 in 12 equal monthly 
installments. Since the debt would have 
been gradually repaid over a 12-month 
period, the consumer would actually have 
had the use, on the average, of approxi- 
mately one-half of the original amount 
of credit. Therefore, the annual per- 
centage rate would be measured not 
against the original amount of credit but 
against the amount of credit actually in 
use over the period. The example given 
would come to approximately 11 percent 
per year. The bill provides the rate be 
computed in accordance with the actu- 
arial method, or such other comparable 
methods as the administering agency 
may prescribe. 

Under section 5, the administering 
agency, which is the Federal Reserve 
Board, would be given the authority to 
provide for rate tables, charts, or other 
methods to assist creditors in compliance 
with this provision. Many creditors al- 
ready use rate charts in the ordinary 
course of business in order to compute 
the amount of the finance charge and the 
size of the periodic payments for a given 
credit transaction. In such cases, the ad- 
ditional requirements to disclose the an- 
nual percentage rate can be complied 
with by merely adding one additional 
column to the rate charts now in use. 

Under section 5, the Federal Reserve 
Board would also be given the authority 
to prescribe a built-in tolerance for such 
rate charts. The bill would provide for 
tolerances of about 1 percentage point if 
the cost of credit was at the rate of 12 
percent a year. Correspondingly greater 
and lesser tolerances would be provided 
if the rate were higher or lower. This pro- 
vision should simplify compliance with 
the bill and avoid the necessity of using 
cumbersome and extensive rate charts. 

Section 6 of the bill clarifies the rela- 
tionship between Federal law and State 
law. The committee has made a con- 
siderable effort to indicate its intent is 
not to preempt the entire field of con- 
sumer credit, but rather to encourage as 
much State legislation in this area as is 
possible so that the Federal law will no 
longer be necessary. 

Section 6(a) would establish the basic 
congressional policy that the bill does 
not preempt State consumer credit legis- 
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lation unless the State provision was 
inconsistent with the Federal law, and 
then only to the extent of the inconsist- 
ency. Language has also been included to 
make it clear that the annual percentage 
rate required to be disclosed under sec- 
tion 4 is not an interest rate within the 
meaning of the various State usury laws. 
The definition of finance charge includes 
all costs incident to credit including in- 
terest and other charges incident to the 
extension of credit. 

In many States the legal definition of 
interest may be substantially less exten- 
sive than the definition of finance charge 
under section 3 of the bill. The commit- 
tee, therefore, wishes to make it abun- 
dantly clear that the annual percentage 
rate is not equivalent to the legal defi- 
nition of an interest rate, but is instead 
a composite rate which includes all 
charges incident to credit including in- 
terest. 

The committee also wishes to make it 
clear that nothing in the act shall be 
construed to alter the judicial interpre- 
tation of the time-price doctrine upon 
which most consumer retail credit is 
based. Once again, the disclosure of the 
annual percentage rate on retail credit 
transactions should not be construed to 
be the disclosure of a rate of interest. 

Section 6(b) of the act would give the 
Federal Reserve Board the authority to 
exempt creditors from complying with 
all or parts of the bill if substantially 
similar disclosure provisions were con- 
tained in State law. The committee is 
hopeful that with the passage of a Fed- 
eral truth in lending law the States will 
be prompted to pass substantially similar 
legislation so that after a period of years 
the need for any Federal legislation will 
have been reduced to a minimum. Several 
States have already enacted somewhat 
comparable truth in lending laws. In 
addition, the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 
has been working quite diligently on a 
proposed consumer credit code to recom- 
mend to the various State legislatures 
beginning in 1969. The committee ap- 
plauds and endorses the worthwhile 
efforts of the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 
and urges that the States act favorably 
in adopting a uniform consumer credit 
code. Although this bill would be limited 
to the disclosure aspects of consumer 
credit, the proposed consumer credit code 
goes considerably beyond disclosure and, 
in fact, proposes a variety of beneficial 
changes in the entire consumer credit 
area. The committee is hopeful that 
these worthwhile efforts will not be ham- 
pered by the passage of the Federal truth 
in lending law. The committee is also 
hopeful that the provision under sec- 
tion 6(b), whereby creditors will be 
exempt from compliance with the Fed- 
eral law if their State enacts substan- 
tially similar legislation, will serve as an 
incentive to the States to act favorably 
upon the proposed consumer credit code. 
In this respect the committee believes 
the Federal truth in lending law and 
the proposed consumer credit code are 
supplementary rather than competing 
alternatives. 

The enforcement of the bill would be 
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accomplished largely through the insti- 
tution of civil actions authorized under 
section 7 of the bill. Any creditor who 
fails to disclose the required information 
would be subject to a civil action with a 
penalty of twice the finance charge. 
However, the minimum penalty would be 
$100 and the maximum penalty would be 
$1,000. The committee has not recom- 
mended investigative or enforcement 
machinery at the Federal level, largely 
on the assumption that the civil penalty 
section will secure substantial compli- 
ance with the act. If, in the course of the 
administration of he act, it becomes evi- 
dent that additional steps need to be 
taken to bring about enforcement, the 
committee will consider additional legis- 
lation. In the meantime, the Federal Re- 
serve Board would be required to report 
to the Congress annually as to the extent 
to which the disclosure provisions are be- 
ing complied with. 

Although the provision for civil pen- 
alties under section 7(a) would authorize 
a penalty of twice the finance charge, a 
successful civil action against the cred- 
itor would not relieve the consumer from 
complying with the terms of the contract 
as required by State law. In other words, 
if a creditor failed to disclose the annual 
percentage rate on a loan where the fi- 
nance charge was $400, the creditor 
would be liable to an $800 penalty. How- 
ever, the consumer would still be required 
to repay the indebtedness including the 
$400 finance charge, in accordance with 
the original agreement and applicable 
State law. 

The committee provided in the section 
on civil penalties that a creditor could 
defend against a civil action by proving 
that the failure to comply was the result 
of a bona fide error. However, the burden 
of proof would be on the creditor to prove 
that the error was in fact unintentional. 
Section 7(a) on civil penalties also pro- 
vides that a creditor would be liable for 
reasonable attorney fees and court costs 
in the event the suit were decided in 
favor of the plaintiff. 

Section 8 of the bill deals with several 
exceptions to the provisions which the 
committee has recommended: 

First, the bill excludes credit transac- 
tions for business or commercial purposes 
or credit to organizations. 

Second, stockbroker margin loans to 
investors would be exempt from the dis- 
closure requirements of the bill. The 
committee has been informed by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission that 
the Commission has adequate regulatory 
authority under the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 to require adequate disclosure 
of the cost of such credit. The committee 
has also been informed in a letter from 
the SEC that the Commission is pre- 
pared to adopt its own rules to whatever 
extent may be necessary.” 

In recommending an exemption for 
stockbroker margin loans in the bill, the 
committee intends for the SEC to require 
substantially similar disclosure by regu- 
lation as soon as it is possible to issue 
such regulations. 

Third, the bill would exempt credit 
transactions when the amount to be fi- 
nanced exceeds $25,000. In such cases 
the committee felt the transaction would 
be considerably above the average con- 
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sumer credit transaction and that the 
protection afforded by the disclosure re- 
quirements would no longer be necessary. 
The $25,000 cutoff also provides an ob- 
jective test between consumer credit and 
business credit which can be used to fa- 
cilitate compliance with the act. 

Fourth, the bill would exempt real 
estate first mortgage credit. The commit- 
tee felt that adequate disclosure was al- 
ready being made in this area of credit, 
however, second or third mortgages 
would still be subject to the disclosure 
provisions of the bill. Most of the abuses 
encountered by the committee with re- 
spect to real estate transactions were in 
the second mortgage area rather than in 
first mortgages. 

The committee also intends that the 
disclosure provisions would not apply to 
life insurance policy loans which are 
merely component features of an over- 
all contractual arrangement. 

REVOLVING CREDIT 


The most widely discussed subject un- 
der consideration by the committee was 
revolving credit. I believe it is safe to 
say that no one on the committee is 
entirely happy with the compromise 
upon which we eventually agreed. From 
my own standpoint, I think that the re- 
volving credit provisions could be 
strengthened. Nonetheless, I think we 
have recommended a reasonable compro- 
mise, which I am hopeful will prove to 
be workable. 

The original version of S. 5, which I in- 
troduced on January 11, would have re- 
quired all revolving credit plans to dis- 
close, among other things, the annual 
percentage rate. This disclosure would 
have been made when the account was 
opened and on each periodic monthly 
statement. The annual percentage rate 
would have been determined by multi- 
plying the monthly rate by 12. For ex- 
ample, if the monthly rate were 1½ per- 
cent, a creditor would have cited the an- 
nual rate to be 18 percent. This provision 
of the bill drew the most criticism from 
retailers. The industry argued that if the 
actual credit in use is measured from 
the time of each transaction to the time 
of each payment, the rate would vary 
considerably from 18 percent, and in 
most cases would be substantially less 
than 18 percent. 

To my way of thinking, this argument 
missed the essential point of disclosure. 
From the standpoint of the consumer, 
it is not really relevant to measure the 
rate from the time of the purchase but 
rather from the time the credit charge 
actually begins. The customer does not 
really have to make up his mind to use 
revolving credit when he buys the goods 
from the store. He generally has, as I 
say, a “free ride“ from 30 to 60 days be- 
fore the credit charge will begin. From 
the consumers’ standpoint, the relevant 
decision point is just before the credit 
charge is to begin. At this time he must 
make up his mind as to whether he 
wants to incur the service charge, or 
borrow from another lender to pay off 
the store. If the credit is measured from 
this point, it would work out to be ex- 
actly 18 percent, or 12 times the monthly 
rate, and such a rate would be the more 
meaningful rate to the consumer. 

Nevertheless, there were serious and, 
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I should say, very competent and sincere 
objections in the committee to this line 
of reasoning. Highly competent Mem- 
bers of the Senate serve on this commit- 
tee and they felt strongly that it would 
be a miscarriage of justice if this were 
imposed on the industry because it 
would not be accurate and often flag- 
rantly inaccurate. While I disagree with 
that new point, it is a sincere and com- 
petently held viewpoint. Although we 
could not come to a unanimous conclu- 
sion on this point, the committee was 
convinced that if revolving credit were to 
be exempt from disclosing an annual 
rate, safeguards should be included to in- 
sure that existing forms of installment 
credit would not be induced to convert 
to revolving credit in order to escape an 
annual rate disclosure. The committee 
also felt that in cases where revolving 
credit was commonly used to finance 
large purchases, this form of credit 
should not be given a competitive ad- 
vantage over creditors who finance simi- 
lar items on an installment contract 
basis. For example, some department 
stores have an extended payment re- 
volving credit plan which they common- 
ly use to finance large ticket items such 
as furniture, TV sets, and larger ap- 
pliances. 

It would be unfair to permit these 
stores to quote a monthly rate of 1% per- 
cent while the small independent furni- 
ture store down the street, who financed 
his sales through installment contracts, 
would be required to disclose 18 percent. 
In such a case, the cost of credit would 
be identical. However, the credit offered 
by the furniture dealer would sound 
much higher. 

For these reasons, the committee 
adopted a compromise which would ex- 
empt ordinary revolving credit plans 
from disclosing the annual rate but which 
would require installment-type revolv- 
ing credit plans to disclose the annual 
rate. The installment-type revolving plan 
would be defined on the basis of whether 
the creditor maintained a security inter- 
est title or whether the terms of the pay- 
ment were extended. An extended pay- 
ment plan would be defined as one in 
which less than 60 percent of the obliga- 
tion was payable in 1 year. This would 
cover credit transactions which could be 
paid out over a period of 19 months or 
longer. 

I believe that this committee compro- 
mise will provide some deterrent to a 
creditor switching from installment 
credit to revolving credit in order to es- 
cape annual rate disclosure. It does, how- 
ever, still permit the sale of many large 
ticket items under ordinary revolving 
credit plans which would not disclose the 
annual percentage rate. 

Despite these imperfections, I believe 
that the bill recommended by the com- 
mittee is the best possible bill we could 
report. It will provide the American con- 
sumer with substantially more informa- 
tion on all forms of consumer credit. 
Even on revolving credit which would not 
disclose the annual percentage rate, sub- 
stantially more information would be in- 
cluded. For example, many department 
stores do not indicate on their monthly 
statement that a service charge of 1½ 
percent will be levied if the bill is not paid 
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in 30 days. Under the bill, this informa- 
tion would have to be disclosed. Depart- 
ment stores would also have to disclose 
their system by which the service charge 
is determined. Some stores give credit 
for partial payments during the month 
while others do not. At the present time 
the consumer has no way of knowing the 
actual method followed by the store. Un- 
der the bill, department stores would be 
required to disclose their method of bill- 
ing 


For all other forms of credit, includ- 
ing small loans, bank installment loans, 
installment contracts, and second mort- 
gages, the consumer would be provided 
with a complete disclosure of credit in 
terms of dollars and annual rates. 

I believe this bill will help the Amer- 
ican consumer, but it will also help busi- 
ness. Although the Massachusetts truth- 
in-lending law was originally opposed by 
the business community, testimony be- 
fore our committee has revealed that it 
has been not only accepted by the indus- 
try but is enthusiastically supported by 
industry. Massachusetts automobile deal- 
ers, for example, believe the disclosure 
provisions will protect the average busi- 
nessman from unethical competition 
based upon deceptive credit practices. I 
believe that this bill will also restore 
confidence in the consumer credit in- 
dustry and take the mystery out of 
credit. Just as the Securities Act of 1933 
led to a strengthened securities indus- 
try, so the Truth-in-Lending Act of 
1967 will lead to a strengthened con- 
sumer credit industry. 

Part of our free enterprise system is to 
disclose the facts to the consumer. When 
the consumers have the facts they can 
best make up their minds on whether to 
buy or not. This is the heart of our free 
enterprise system. It insures that in the 
final analysis business is responsive to 
the needs of the consumer. Thus, dis- 
closure is in the mainstream of our eco- 
nomic system. I recommend this bill to 
every Senator as a reasonable bill, a 
sound bill, a bill which protects both 
business and consumers, and a bill which 
is in accord with our free enterprise 
system. I recommend its adoption to the 
Senate, and I am hopeful that every 
Member of the Senate can support this 
measure. Every member of the commit- 
tee did, and a bill was reported from the 
full committee without objection. The 
victory for truth in lending is not only a 
victory for the consumer, it will also be a 
tribute to our great former colleague, 
Paul H. Douglas, who was and is the prin- 
cipal architect of this important measure. 
I know of no more fitting tribute we can 
pay to a Member of the Senate whose 
absence today I am sure will be sorely 
missed by all. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
EXHIBIT 1 
SEcCTION-BY-SecTrION SUMMARY AND COMPARI- 

SON WITH ORIGINAL S. 5 as INTRODUCED ON 

JANUARY 11 

SECTION 2. DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Declares that the enhancement of eco- 
nomic stabilization and the strengthening of 
competition are the primary objectives to be 
achieved through greater awareness of credit 
costs. The term consumer credit” was sub- 
stituted for “credit” and “consumer” was 
substituted for “user” of credit to make the 
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intent clear that the bill applies to consumer 
credit and not all forms of credit. 
SECTION 3. DEFINITIONS 

Section 3(a)—Definition of “Board” —Re- 
fers to the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. No change from original 
S. 5. 

Section 3(b)—Definition of “credit” — 

Credit is defined as “the right granted by a 
creditor to defer payment of debt or to incur 
debt and defer its payment.” This definition 
was taken from the proposed Consumer 
Credit Code sponsored by the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws. The original S. 5 language was deleted 
because it was somewhat cumbersome and 
sweeping and referred to various types of 
lease situations which might not be true ex- 
tensions of credit, This original S. 5 lan- 
guage was based on the Federal Reserve's old 
regulation W, which was designed for a differ- 
ent purpose. 
The definition also makes clear that con- 
sumer credit means debt contracted by per- 
sons for personal, family, household, or agri- 
cultural purposes. The original S. 5 would 
have applied only to debt contracted by per- 
sons and not by “businesses as such.” It 
thus was not clear whether this definition 
applied to agricultural credit. 

The definition also makes it clear that 
credit means those bailment lease situations 
described further in section 3(c). 

Section 3(c)—Definition of “consumer 
credit sale“. — This is a new definition made 
necessary by the revised structure of sec- 
tion 4 which treats lender credit and retail 
credit separately. The new definition defines 
credit sales whose disclosure provisions come 
under section 4(b) as opposed to direct 
loans which come under section 4(c). The 
definition makes it clear that the act covers 
only those creditors who regularly extend 
credit in accordance with Senator Melntyre's 
comments during the hearings. 

The definition of credit sale is also limited 
only to those leases which are, in essence, dis- 
guised sale arrangements. The definition has 
been so limited because there is no way to 
disclose a finance charge or rate in connec- 
tion with a conventional lease as Governor 
Robertson pointed out on page 8 of his testi- 
mony. The language covering disguised leases 
is nearly identical to the language used in the 
Uniform Conditional Sales Act and in many 
State retail installment sales acts to distin- 
guish between true“ leases and other leases. 

Section 3(d)—Definition of “finance 
charge.”—Defines a finance charge as all 
charges imposed by a creditor and payable by 
an obligor as an incident to the extension of 
credit. This definition has been expanded 
from the original S. 6 to make its meaning 
clearer. 

The original bill was ambiguous on the 
treatment of official fees, taxes, and prop- 
erty and casualty insurance. The bill reported 
by the committee makes it clear these charges 
would not be considered part of the finance 
charge to be calculated in the annual rate. 
In addition, the definition lists those typical 
real estate closing costs which would be ex- 
cluded. These changes meet a number of 
criticisms raised during the hearing and 
should simplify compliance with the bill. 

The original bill was silent on whether 
credit life insurance should be counted in the 
finance charge or not. The bill reported by the 
committee would exclude such insurance 
from the definition of the finance charge and 
would not require premiums for such insur- 
ance to be included in the computation of 
the annual percentage rate. 

Section 3(e)—Definition of “creditor.”— 
Essentially the same language is used, but 
Senator McIntyre’s suggestion is reempha- 
sized by restricting the definition only to 
those who regularly engage in credit trans- 
actions. Thus a small retailer who extended 
credit and charged for it in an isolated in- 
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stance to accommodate a particular customer 
would not be covered. 

Section 3(f)(1)—Definition of “annual 
percentage rate. This definition has been 
rewritten to achieve greater clarity. The old 
definition described what was essentially the 
actuarial method for determining an annual 
rate, but it did not use the term actuarial 
method. Many had difficulty in determining 
the intent. The new definition rather than 
describing the actuarial method, merely in- 
dicates it is the method to be followed. This 
is a well recognized term in the mathematics 
of finance and has also a long judicial his- 
tory under the U.S. rule (Story v. Livingston 
(38 U.S. 359) 1839). 

There are at least seven methods for 
computing the “simple” annual rate on the 
declining balance and though they all 
produce nearly similar results, the actuarial 
method is considered to be the most ac- 
curate. This method assumes that a uniform 
periodic rate is applied to a schedule of in- 
stallment payments such that the principal 
ie reduced to zero upon completion of the 
payments. The actuarial rate is such periodic 
rate multiplied by the number of periods in 
& year. 

The definition also permits a creditor to 
simplify the computation by ignoring slight 
irregularities in the payment schedule, such 
as a deferred first payment, or one odd-sized 
payment. This will greatly simplify compli- 
ance while maintaining reasonable accuracy. 

Section 3(f)(2)—“Other methods“. -The 
Board is also given the power to prescribe 
other methods for determining the annual 
percentage rate. For example, the constant- 
ratio method, which is in the Massachu- 
setts law, could be used for highly irregular 
contracts. It is possible to develop formulas 
or other shortcut procedures based on the 
constant-ratio method which would be 
much simpler than the actuarial method. 

Section 3(f)(3)—“Annual rate on open- 
end credit” —The annual percentage rate on 
open-end or revolving credit is defined as 
the periodic rate times the number of pe- 
riods in a year. This is exactly equivalent to 
the actuarial rate. 

Section 3(f)(4)—“Bracket rates“ -The 
definition makes it clear that creditors who 
determine their finance charges on the basis 
of a bracketed amount of credit can com- 
pute the annual percentage rate on the basis 
of the midpoint of the bracket. For example, 
assume a mail-order house charges a flat 
$20 for purchases ranging between $140 and 
$150. Under the new language, a creditor 
could compute the rate of $145 and disclose 
it for all transactions within the bracket, 
whether they were $140.01 or $149.99. 

Section 3(g)—Definition of “open-end 
credit” —This definition of open-end credit 
is identical to the original S. 5 and is similar 
to the language used in many State retail 
installment sales acts. The essential char- 
acteristics of open-end credit are that credit 
transactions are entered into from time to 
time, payments are made from time to time, 
and finance charges are computed on the 
unpaid balances from time to time. The def- 
inition is intended to include all plans per- 
mitting credit transactions from time to 
time, such as charge accounts and credit 
card accounts, even though the creditor 
does not normally compute a finance charge 
on the outstanding unpaid balance. 

Section 3(h)—Definition of “installment 
open-end credit” —This is a new definition 
made necessary by the committee's treat- 
ment of disclosing an annual rate on open- 
end credit plans under section 4(d). 

Open-end or revolving credit plans would 
be exempt from the annual rate requirement 
except for “installment open-end credit 
plans.” Such plans are ordinarily used to 
finance large purchases and are distinguished 
from ordinary revolving credit by the ex- 
tended length of time permitted for repay- 
ment and the maintenance of a security 
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interest in the merchandise. Such plans 
would be covered if 60 percent or less of any 
amount of credit was payable in 1 year, or 
if the seller maintained a security interest, 
or if accelerated payments are applied to 
future payments. 

Section 3(i)—Definition of “first mortgage 
credit”. — This is also a new definition made 
necessary by the committee’s recommenda- 
tion that first mortgage credit be exempted 
from the bill. Such exemption is included 
under section 8. The committee felt that 
consumers were already receiving adequate 
information. In this area, second or higher 
mortgages would be covered under the bill. 

Section 3(j)—Definition of “organiza- 
tion“. —Deſines an organization as a corpora- 
tion, government or governmental subdivi- 
sion or agency, business or other trust, 
estate, partnership, or association. Credit to 
such entities would be excluded from the 
provisions of the bill. 


SECTION 4. DISCLOSURE OF FINANCE CHARGES 


Section 4(a)—Requirement to disclose. 
This is a prefatory section setting forth the 
basic requirement to disclose, It is similar 
to the original S. 5, except that it is made 
clear that disclosure need only be made to 
persons “upon whom a finance charge is or 
may be imposed.” Thus, the disclosure re- 
quirement would not apply to transactions 
which are not commonly thought of as credit 
transactions, including trade credit, open ac- 
count credit, 30-, 60-, or 90-day credit, etc., 
for which a charge is not made. 

Section 4(b)—Disclosure on retail credit.— 
The original S. 5 covered retail and lender 
credit under subsection 4(a). The commit- 
tee bill splits retail and lender credit into 
two subsections—4(b) and 4(c). The reason 
for this change is to emphasize the fact that 
Congress recognizes the difference between 
these two forms of credit and does not deny 
the validity of the time-price doctrine upon 
which most retail credit is legally justified. 
This should prevent the act from being used 
as ammunition in any litigation challeng- 
ing the time-price doctrine. Many retailers 
had expressed concern over this possibility. 

Section 4(b)(1)-4(b)(3)—Disclosure of 
cash price and trade-in allowances.— These 
subsections are similar to the original S. 5 
and are also common to most retail install- 
ment sales acts. 

Section 4(b)(4)—Disclosure of other 
charges. — The new version clarifies S. 5 by 
restricting disclosure to those charges “which 
are included in the amount of the credit 
extended.” The original S. 5 was ambiguous 
on this point and could have been inter- 
preted as requiring charges not included in 
the credit to be listed in the total amount 
to be financed, which is a logical contradic- 
tion. 

Section 4(b) (5)—Disclosure of amount to 
be jfinanced.—This is the total amount of 
credit, after adding in all other charges other 
than finance charges. The language is simi- 
lar to the original S. 5. 

Section 4(b)(6)—Disclosure of finance 
charge—This section sets forth the require- 
ment to disclose the finance charge in dol- 
lars and cents, The committee bill adds a new 
reference to labeling the finance charge as a 
“time-price differential” to reinforce the dis- 
tinction between lender credit and retail 
credit. 

Section 4(b)(7)—Disclosure of annual 
percentage rate.—The committee bill ex- 
empts retail creditors from disclosing an 
annual percentage rate if the finance charge 
is less than $10. The original S. 5 did not 
provide for such an exemption. The purpose 
of this amendment by the committee was to 
simplify compliance, particularly for small 
retail businesses. Many retailers impose a 
fixed minimum charge on installment con- 
tracts, regardless of the amount of credit. It 
will be easier to develop rate tables if these 
transactions are exempted. 
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Section 4(b) (8) Disclosure of repayment 
schedule.— The original S. 5 required disclo- 
sure of the “time and amount of payments.” 
The committee bill requires the “number, 
amount, and due dates or periods.” This 
makes it clear that a creditor can disclose 
“36 monthly payments of $20 due on the 
first of each month beginning in July” 
without actually listing the date of each in- 
dividual payment. 

Section 4(b)(9)—Disclosure of late pay- 
ment penalties.— This language is similar to 
the original S. 5 except that the require- 
ment to indicate the terms applicable in the 
event of advanced payment has been deleted. 
Most creditors will rebate an unearned fi- 
nance charge if the debt is paid early in ac- 
cordance with the “rule of 78's." This is a 
complicated formula which would require at 
least a three-paragraph explanation to be 
intelligible to the average consumer. 

Section 4(b)—Time of disclosure—The 
original of S. 5 required disclosure “prior to 
the consummation of the transaction.” The 
committee bill substitutes before the credit 
is extended” with a stipulation that the dis- 
closure can be made on the contract or other 
document to be signed by the consumer. This 
obviates the need for a separate piece of 
paper showing the disclosure items. 

Section 4(b)—Disclosure for mail or tele- 
phone sales——This permits mail-order houses 
to comply with the act by disclosing prior 
to the first payment providing the general 
terms of financing are set forth in the cata- 
log. A similar provision is contained in the 
Massachusetts law. No such provision was 
in the original S. 5. 

Section 4(c)—Disclosure on lender cred- 
it.—This is a new subsection written to dis- 
tinguish between lender and retail credit. 
It is a residual category encompassing all 
credit other than retail credit or open-end 
credit which are defined elsewhere in sec- 
tion 3. Hence, no definition of loan is pro- 
vided as it would fall within the general 
definition of credit. Financial institutions 
such as banks, credit unions, savings banks, 
savings and loan associations, industrial 
banks, and consumer finance companies 
would fall under this subsection. Similar 
changes, described under section 4(b) for 
retail credit, have also been incorporated in 
the lender section. 

Section 4(d)(1)—Disclosure of open-end 
credit—This section applies to open-end 
credit plans. 

Section 4d) (2)—Disclosure when the ac- 
count is opened.—This section outlines the 
disclosures to be made when the account is 
opened. 

Section 4(d)(2)(A)—Disclosure of condi- 
tions of plan.— This section requires the dis- 
closure of the basic conditions of the plan. 
It clarifies the original S. 5 by requiring the 
disclosure of the time period, if any, for 
avoiding finance charges. For most depart- 
ment store revolving accounts, this will be 
the time from the date of the purchase to 
the end of the billing period plus an addi- 
tional 30 days. 

Section 4(d) (2) (B) Disclosure of billing 
system.—This is a new requirement not in 
the original S. 5 and is in accordance with 
Mr. Batten's recommendations when he testi- 
fied for J. C. Penney’s. As Mr. Batten pointed 
out, there is a substantial difference in dol- 
lar cost between the opening-balance method 
and the adjusted-balance method. This para- 
graph would require the disclosure of what- 
ever method was followed. 

The opening-balance method charges on 
the opening balance unless paid in full 
within 30 days. Some stores count returns 
as payments, while others do not. The ad- 
jJusted-balance method charges on the basis 
of the opening balance less any payments and 
returns during the month, Some stores use 
the adjusted-balance method but do not 
count returns. About 60 percent of depart- 
ment stores use the opening balance method 
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and about 40 percent use the adjusted-bal- 
ance method. 

Section 4d) (2) ( Disclosure method of 
determining the finance charge.—This para- 
graph requires disclosure of the complete 
method for determining the finance charge 
including the imposition of any fixed or min- 
imum fees. Many department stores have 
minimum fees while bank check credit plans 
often have a 25-cents-per-check charge. By 
requiring separate disclosure of these 
charges. the new version also recognizes such 
charges cannot be included in the rate. 

The section also requires disclosure of the 
periodic rate. In addition, installment open- 
end credit plans, as defined by section 3(h), 
would disclose the annual percentage rate 
which would be 12 times the monthly rate. 

This provision reflects a major recom- 
mendation of the committee to exempt open- 
end credit plans from the annual rate, but 
to include installment open-end credit plans. 

Such plans are ordinarily used to finance 
large purchases and are distinguished from 
ordinary revolving credit by the extended 
length of time permitted for repayment and 
the maintenance of a security interest in the 
merchandise. Such plans would be covered 
if less than 60 percent of any amount of 
credit was payable in 1 year, or if the seller 
maintained a security interest, or if acceler- 
ated payments are applied to future pay- 
ments. 

The purpose of this distinction is to elim- 
inate any incentive to convert closed-end in- 
stallment credit to revolving credit merely to 
escape annual rate disclosure. The amend- 
ment also provides greater comparability be- 
tween installment open-end credit plans and 
installment closed-end credit plans. Smaller 
merchants who extend credit through install- 
ment contracts can compete on a compara- 
ble basis with the larger stores who use ex- 
tended payment revolving credit. 

Section 4d) (2) (D) Disclosure of method 
of determining other charges.—This is also a 
new provision. It has been included in the 
event the Board determines the 25-cents-a- 
check charge on bank check credit plans or 
similar charges are not finance charges. In 
any event, they would be required to be dis- 
closed. 

Section 4(d)(3)—Disclosure on periodic 
statements.—This subsection outlines the 
disclosure which must be made on the pe- 
riodic statements. It differs from the orig- 
inal S. 5 by explicitly not requiring a state- 
ment if there is no balance in the account. 

Section 4d) (3) (A)—Disclosure of opening 
balance.—Requires disclosure of the open- 
ing balance and is similar to the original S. 5. 

Section 4(d)(3)(B)—Disclosure of trans- 
actions during period.—Requires a statement 
of credit transactions during the period and 
is similar to the original S. 5. 

Section 4(d)(3)(C)—Disclosure of pay- 
ments during period.—Requires disclosure of 
payments or returns during the period and is 
similar to the original S. 5. 

Section 4(d)(3)(D)—Disclosure of the 
amount of finance charge.—This requires a 
statement of the finance charge similar to 
the original S. 5; however, it also requires 
that this charge be broken down to specify 
how much is due to a percentage rate and 
how much is due to a fixed or minimum fee. 
For example, the monthly charge on a re- 
volving check credit plan would have to 
show how much was due to the 25-cents- 
per-check charge and how much due to the 
1-percent monthly rate. This will insure di- 
rect comparability between the finance 
charge and the rate. 

Section 4(d) (3) ) Disclosure of the bal- 
ance on which the finance charge was com- 
puted.—This paragraph is similar to the orig- 
inal S. 5 but it adds the requirement to state 
the method for determining the balance. For 
example, stores which use the adjusted bal- 
ance method might have a statement along 
the following lines: “You will be charged 
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1½ percent of your opening balance less any 
payments and returns during the month.” 
Stores which use the opening balance meth- 
od might indicate: “You will be charged 1½ 
percent of your opening balance unless paid 
in full within the month.” 

Section 4d) (3) F) Disclosure of the rate 
of finance charge—The committee’s recom- 
mendation to partially exempt open-end 
credit from the annual rate is also imple- 
mented under this section. All open-end 
credit plans would disclose a periodic 
(monthly) rate on the periodic statements. 
In addition, installment open-end credit 
plans would disclose an annual rate for the 
reasons outlined under section 4(d) (2) (C). 
The original S. 5 would have required all 
open-end credit plans to disclose an annual 
rate. 

Section 4(d) (3) (G) Disclosure of closing 
balance.—Requires disclosure of closing bal- 
ance and is similar to the original S. 5. 

Section 4(d)(3)(H)—Diselosure of the 
time jor avoiding a finance charge—tThis is 
a new provision. The creditor would indicate 
for example: “If you pay your bill within 
30 days you will not be charged.” It rein- 
forces the idea of a “free ride“ period for 
which there is no charge. This is also in line 
with Governor Robertson's testimony. 

Section 4(e)—Acknowledgement of dis- 
closure — This is a new provision designed 
to facilitate the free flow of credit paper. It 
provides a bank or finance company with 
assurance that the original dealer has made 
the required disclosure and that the bank 
or finance company will not be liable for 
any failure, on the dealer’s part, to make 
disclosure. 

Section 4(f)—Method of disclosure.—This 
section contains four new provisions de- 
signed to facilitate compliance. 

In order to reduce needless paperwork, dis- 
closure need only be made to one obligor. 
For example, if two people (e.g. a husband 
and wife) are the obligors, only one copy of 
the contract with the required disclosure 
information would need to be furnished. A 
similar provision is contained in the Mas- 
sachusetts General Laws (ch. 140A, sec. 4). 

In order to afford greater flexibility, the 
required information need not be furnished 
in the order outlined in the act. This provi- 
sion is common in retail installment acts. 

In order to facilitate compliance, lan- 
guage different from that contained in the act 
can be used if it conveys substantially the 
same meaning. This provision will ease the 
compliance with both State and Federal law 
in a single disclosure statement, 

In order to provide greater clarity, addi- 
tional explanations of disclosed information 
is expressly permitted. 

Section 4(g)—Compliance with compa- 
rable State laws is compliance with Federal 
law.—This is a new provision. It is intended 
to avoid duplication of Federal and State 
requirements, to leave State requirements 
untouched as much as possible, and to per- 
mit a creditor to avoid double paperwork. If 
he complies with the applicable State dis- 
closure law, he need supply only the addi- 
tional information required by the Federal 
act to comply with such Federal act. It also 
makes it clear the Congress does not intend 
to preempt consistent State laws but merely 
to build upon them. 

Section 4(h)—Adjustments after the con- 
tract do not violate the disclosure made— 
This is similar to the original S. 5; however, 
the original version only applied to adjust- 
ments through “mutual consent of the 
parties.” The present version adds: “or as 
permitted by law, or as the result of any 
act or occurrence subsequent to the deliv- 
ery of the required disclosures.” A repos- 
session permitted by State law but not mu- 
tually agreed to by both parties would affect 
the rate. The new language makes it clear 
ey such a change would not violate the 
act. 
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Section 4(i)—Optional form of rate state- 
ment.—The subcommittee amended the bill 
to permit a rate statement either in per- 
centage terms or as dollars per hundred per 
year. In all cases, however, the rate would 
be on the declining balance of credit. For 
example, if the effective annual rate, as 
measured by the actuarial method was 12 
percent, the creditor could either disclose 12 
percent per year or $12 per hundred per 
year. This option will terminate on January 
1, 1972. After that date, all creditors would 
use the percentage form of expressing the 
rate. 

The purpose of this change was to mini- 
mize any possible conflict with State usury 
laws in those States where the percentage 
form of rate expression might cause a legal 
problem for some creditors. However, all 
creditors will be required to use the per- 
centage form after January 1, 1972, since by 
that time, any such problems with the usury 
laws will have had ample time to be cor- 
rected. 

SECTION 5, REGULATIONS 

Section 5(a)(1)—Prescribing methods for 
determining the annual rate——This expands 
upon the original S. 5 by specifically author- 
izing the use of rules, charts, tables, or other 
devices. Such express authority was recom- 
mended by the Commerce Department. 

Section 5(a)(2)—Methods of disclosing — 
This section gives the Board authority to 
prescribe methods to insure the required 
information is disclosed clearly and con- 
spicuously. Similar provisions were included 
in the original S. 5. 

Section 5 (a) (3) —-Tolerances.— This sec- 
tion gives the Board authority to prescribe 
reasonable tolerances. A similar provision was 
in the original S. 5. 

Section 5(b)—Prescribing tolerances.—This 
is a considerable expansion of the original 
S. 5 which merely provided the Board au- 
thority to establish “reasonable” tolerances, 
Governor Robertson, in his testimony, re- 
quested a quantitative definition of “reason- 
able.” 

Section 5(b) (1)—Tolerance on single rate 
situations.—This paragraph covers simple 
situations where a creditor uses a single add- 
on, discount, or periodic rate to determine 
the finance charge. For example, a bank 
which uses a 6-percent, add-on rate would 
know immediately that the actuarial equiva- 
lent was 10.90 percent on a 12-month con- 
tract. A credit union would instantly know 
that 1 percent per month was 12 percent a 
year. In such cases a tolerance to the nearest 
quarter of 1 percent is prescribed. 

Section 5(b)(2)—Tolerance for tables. 
This paragraph covers more complex situa- 
tions where the creditor determines the fi- 
nance charge in a more complicated manner 
such as a combination of monthly rates (e.g. 
3 percent on the first $300; 2 percent on the 
next $200; and 144 percent on the excess); or 
perhaps he determines the charge by an add- 
on rate of 10 percent plus a fixed charge of 
$10. In such cases the answer would be pro- 
vided by a rate table. The bill authorizes a 
tolerance of 8 percent to be built into the 
table. This does not refer to 8 percentage 
points, but to 8 percent of the rate. For ex- 
ample, if the actual rate were 12 percent, the 
tolerance would be 0.96 percent (8 percent 
times 12 percent) or almost 1 percentage 
point. Thus, the tolerance would vary de- 
pending upon the size of the rate. For credit 
at 6 percent, the tolerance would be roughly 
one-half of a percentage point. At 12 per- 
cent it would be 1 percentage point, At 24 
percent it would be 2 percentage points and 
so on. A provision is added to penalize any 
creditor who willfully uses these tolerances 
so as to always understate the rate. The pur- 
pose of the tolerance is to simplify the con- 
struction of tables so that they do not have 
to be overly detailed. With such tolerances, 
the disclosed rate should, on the average, be 
slightly over the actual rate half the time 
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and slightly under the actual rate half the 
tim 


e. 

Section 50b) (3) Tolerance for other sit- 
uations.—This paragraph authorizes the 
Board to prescribe other reasonable toler- 
ances for creditors who do not wish to use 
tables in computing the rate. 

Section 5(b)(4)—Tolerance for irregular 
payment situations.—This paragraph would 
permit the Board to prescribe even greater 
tolerances for irregular payment situations, 
It is expected, for example, that the Board 
will permit creditors to disregard a certain 
number of skip payments in computing the 
rate. In such a case, the rate computed as 
though the contract were a level payment 
contract might vary 2 or 3 percentage points 
from the actual rate. These irregular situa- 
tions would be in excess of the slight irregu- 
larities already recognized under section 
3 (1) (1), for which authority is provided to 
disregard, 

Section 5(c)—Authority to prescribe ad- 
justments and exceptions.—This_ section 
gives the Board authority to prescribe ad- 
justments and exceptions for any classes 
of transactions in order to prevent circum- 
vention and facilitate compliance. This is 
similar to the original S. 5 except that the 
phrase to facilitate compliance by creditors 
with this Act or any regulations issued 
hereunder” has been added as an additional 
authority for prescribing such adjustments 
or exceptions. Also the Board may consider, 
among other things, whether substantial 
compliance with the disclosure requirements 
of this Act is being achieved under any Act 
of Congress or any State law or regulations 
under either” the words “among other 
things“ were added at Governor Robert- 
son’s suggestion to make it clear these are 
not the only things the Board will consider. 
The phase “or any State law or regulations 
under either” has also been added. 

Section 5(d)—Consultation with other 
agencies —This section indicates the Board 
may consult with any agency, which in the 
Board’s judgment exercises regulatory func- 
tions with respect to any class of transac- 
tions. The original S. 5 required such con- 
sultation of all agencies which exercise such 
regulatory functions. Thus, the present lan- 
guage leaves it up to the Board as to who 
should be consulted. This is designed to over- 
come Governor Robertson’s concern that 
the Board's regulations might be challenged 
because it hadn’t consulted a particular 
agency. 

Section 5(e)—Advisory committee — This 
section requires the Board to establish an 
industry advisory committee. This differs 
from the original S. 5 in that the limitation 
of nine members has been removed and the 
per diem allowance is increased from $25 to 
$100 per day. The latter change is in line 
with Governor Robertson’s observation that 
few members would be available at the lower 
figure. However, the section was not deleted 
as Governor Robertson recommended, again 
largely to emphasize the high importance 
Congress attaches to consultation with in- 
dustry. The limitation of nine has been re- 
moved to overcome the objection that this 
might deny adequate representation to some 
specialized segment of the industry. 


SECTION 6. EFFECT ON STATE LAWS 


Section 6(a)—Relationship of Federal law 
to State law.—This section sets forth the 
basic policy that the Federal statute does 
not preempt State legislation. 

The original version of S. 5 said the act 
did not annul State law unless the State law 
was “directly inconsistent.” The committee 
bill drops the word “directly” and adds the 
further stipulation that inconsistent State 
laws are annulled “only to the extent of the 
inconsistency.” The word “directly” was 
dropped because there is no apparent dif- 
ference between inconsistent or directly in- 
consistent. The added phrase makes clear 
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that S. 5 does not preempt an entire body 
of State law should an inconsistency arise 
in one case. 

A new sentence was added at the end of 
the section 6(a) to make the intent of Con- 
gress clear that it does not regard the an- 
nual percentage rate as an interest rate 
within the meaning of the usury statutes or 
the judicial interpretations of the time price 
doctrine. This language should make it dif- 
ficult for anyone to cite S. 5 as evidence in 
any legal proceeding challenging a credit 
transaction under the usury statutes or chal- 
lenging the interpretation of the time price 
doctrine. The language was supplied by the 
General Counsel of the Department of Com- 
merce who recommended such a provision in 
the Department's report on the bill. 

Section 6(b)—Ezemption when State laws 
are similar.— This section permits the Board 
to exempt creditors from the Federal law if 
State law requires similar disclosures. 

This section is similar to the original S. 5 
except that the Board can exempt creditors 
covered by a State law which is “substan- 
tially similar” to the Federal law. The origi- 
nal version of S. 5 only authorized exemp- 
tions if the State law required the “same 
information.” Also the provision was re- 
worded to make it clear the Board is only 
responsible for reviewing the law and not 
the effectiveness of the administration of 
the law. These changes are in line with Gov- 
ernor Robertson’s suggestions. 

A new provision was also added requiring 
the Board to make a determination that the 
State law has adequate provisions for en- 
forcement. 


SECTION 7. CIVIL AND CRIMINAL PENALTIES 
Section 7(a)—Civil penalties.— This sec- 
tion sets forth civil penalties of double the 
finance charge with a minimum of $100 and a 
maximum of $1,000. This section was 
amended by the committee to permit a 
creditor to defend against a civil action by 
proving the failure to disclose was an unin- 
tentional error. However, the burden of proof 
would be on the creditor, and he would have 
to establish, by a preponderance of evidence, 
that such error was unintentional. The 
amendment also permits a creditor to escape 
lability for an error if the creditor discovers 
5 first and makes whatever adjustments 
to insure that the consumer 
wil not pay a finance charge in excess of 
the amount or percentage rate actually dis- 
closed. The committee also reduced the max- 
imum penalty from $2,000 to $1,000. 

Section 7(b)—Criminal penalties —Crim- 
mal penalties of $5,000 or 1 year imprison- 
ment or both are specified. These are identi- 
cal to the original S. 5. However, the words 
“willfully and knowingly” were added as a 
condition for giving false or inaccurate in- 
formation. Also, the section now makes it 
clear that the Attorney General will enforce 
the criminal penalties section. This is in 
keeping with Governor Robertson’s testi- 
mony that the Board did not have any 
trained investigators or law enforcement 
officials. 

Section 7(c)—Exemption for govern- 
ments—This section exempts the Federal 
Government and State and local govern- 
ments from civil and criminal liabilities. 
Similar provisions were contained in the 
original S. 5. 

Section 7 (0d) —-Eremption for overstate- 
ment.—Creditors would be relieved of any 
civil or criminal penalty by overstating the 
annual percentage rate. The original bill 
provided for such an exemption from civil 
penalties only if the overstatement was due 
to an “erroneous computation.” There was 
some doubt about the meaning of this 
phrase. The original bill also had no such 
exemption under the criminal penalties sec- 
tion. 

SECTION 8. EXCEPTIONS 

Section 8(1)—Business credit—The sec- 

tion contains an exemption from the act of 
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credit for “business or commercial purposes” 
or to governments. The original S. 5 would 
have exempted credit to “business firms as 
such.” This left an element of doubt with 
respect to credit granted to farmers, pro- 
prietorships, or self-employed professionals. 
This doubt is now clarified by the definition 
of credit under section 3(b) as credit for 
person other than an organization and “pri- 
marily for personal, family, household, or 
agricultural purposes.” Credit for business or 
commercial purposes is exempted. 

Section 8(2)—Stockbroker margin loans.— 
This section continues the original S. 5 ex- 
emption for margin loans made by stock- 
brokers. SEC already has the power to require 
such disclosure under the 1933 Securities Act. 

Section 8(3)—Credit in excess of $25,000 — 
This is a new provision included on the 
recommendation of Governor Robertson. The 
exemption would not apply to real estate 
credit transactions. The purpose is to pro- 
vide an objective test between consumer 
credit and business credit so as not to re- 
quire the creditor to inquire continuously 
as to the purpose of the credit. If a credit 
transaction is under $25,000 and the creditor 
is uncertain if it is a business or consumer 
transaction, he will tend to assume it to be 
a consumer transaction to avoid violation. 
If it is over $25,000 he can safely assume it 
to be a business transaction without worry- 
ing about violation. 

Section 804) First mortgages—The com- 
mittee amended the original S. 5 by exempt- 
ing first mortgage credit. The committee felt 
that consumers were already receiving ade- 
quate information in this area. 

SECTION 9. REPORTS 

Section - Reports.— This is a new section 
added by the committee requiring annual re- 
ports from the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Attorney General on the administration 
of their functions. In addition, the Board 
would estimate the extent to which com- 
pliance was being achieved. 

SECTION 10. EFFECTIVE DATE 


Section 10—Effective date—The original 
S. 5 would have been effective upon 6 months 
of enactment. 

The effective date of the bill was post- 
poned by the committee to July 1, 1969. The 
purpose of the change is to permit the States 
to amend their usury statutes in those cases 
where the disclosure of an annual percent- 
age rate might possibly cause a legal problem. 
In addition, the later date permits the States 
to pass similar disclosure legislation, there- 
by securing an exemption from the Federal 
law. 


Mr, BENNETT. Mr. President, as the 
ranking Republican member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, I am 
happy to join the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Proxmire], who has been man- 
aging the bill in the subcommittee and 
the full committee, in urging its passage 
by the Senate. No Member of the Senate 
will find greater satisfaction in the pas- 
sage of the bill now before us than I will, 
because for me it could, hopefully, mark 
the end of more than 6 long years spent 
in search of a workable pattern of con- 
sumer credit cost disclosure. 

From the beginning of the considera- 
tion of the problem by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency back in 196), I 
have hoped for a solution that would be 
as fair as possible, both to the borrower 
or buyer and to the lender or 
seller. I agree with the Senator from 
Wisconsin that the bill is not perfect; 
but, in my opinion, it more nearly meets 
the needs both of borrowers and lenders 
than any other proposal that we have 
been able to devise. For this reason, I 
hope the Senate will pass the bill. 


July 11, 1967 


On July 17, 1961, the very first day of 
hearings on the first consumer credit dis- 
closure bill, I said—and I quote from the 
record of those hearings: 

I feel that there should be full disclosure 
of the dollar costs and under some circum- 
stances, where it is appropriate, a percentage, 
whether it is stated by the month or by the 
year, but I do not approve of trying to force 
all statements of the cost of credit into the 
straitjacket of a simple annual rate. I think 
that as the testimony develops before the 
committee we will discover that there are 
some types of consumer credit that cannot 
be forced into that straitjacket. 


One of the first problems that came to 
my attention during those first hearings 
involved the application of a minimum 
dollar charge, which while reasonable in 
terms of dollars, became ridiculous when 
translated into an annual rate. 

To illustrate the problem, let me tell 
the story of a man who went into a gas 
station one morning. His car battery was 
dead. He was the driver in a carpool that 
week. He could not wait. He had no 
money in his pocket, so he could not 
make a downpayment. 

The service station operator said, The 
battery costs $20. I will make a credit 
charge of $2. You pay me $5 every pay- 
day until you pay off the amount.” 

Those figures are small enough so that 
everybody can understand them. When I 
tried to figure out the annual rate of in- 
terest on that simple transaction, I be- 
came involved in a process that even- 
tually ended in some of the largest uni- 
versities in the west. Every man who 
figured that annual rate reached a dif- 
ferent answer. All I could finally deter- 
mine was that the annual rate was some- 
where between 115 and 130 percent. 

The rate statement on such purchases 
may appear unreasonably high yet when 
one talks about paying $2 for the priv- 
ilege of having credit, under those cir- 
le tances, it does not seem to be too 

Fortunately, the bill takes care of such 
a case, because it exempts all installment 
transactions in which the charge for 
credit is no more than $10. In practice, 
this provision would exempt purchases 
which could be as high as $110, if paid 
off in 1 year, even at an annual rate of 18 
percent, and the value of the purchase 
could go higher at lower percentage rates 
or a more rapid payoff. The committee 
agreed that this exemption was neces- 
sary to protect the poor because rather 
than to state an extremely high rate like 
that in the battery case, sellers would 
simply dry up the credit on small loans 
or purchases. 

I soon discovered the annual rate re- 
quirement had a natural relationship to 
installment contracts, which required 
payments of equal size spaced into equal 
time periods, but would not fit situations 
in which there were variations of either 
amount or time, and most particularly 
would not fit the so-called revolving 
charge accounts, whose balances could 
vary both up and down between payment 
periods. 

This problem of stating costs in ad- 
vance on revolving charge or open credit 
in advance has been the most difficult 
one we faced. In the first place, it is im- 
possible to calculate the total dollar costs 
of revolving credit in advance, as could 
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be done for normal installment accounts, 
because no one knows in advance how 
the customer is going to use the revolv- 
ing charge, because the carrying charge 
is bound to be different every month; 
in order to be accurate, it has to be 
calculated after the month’s record has 
been made; and the charge can be as low 
as zero. The cost of credit on such ac- 
counts is further complicated by the so- 
called free time which applies to every 
purchase, and can range between a mini- 
mum of 31 and a maximum of 59 days. 
In contrast, there is no free time allowed 
in a typical installment contract; and as 
though this were not enough to make 
the accurate prestatment with annual 
rate, there is still a third major factor 
that would have this same effect. In some 
revolving charge systems, the monthly 
charge is applied to the balance at the 
beginning of the period, while other 
sellers first subtract all credits from the 
beginning balance, including payments 
on account or returns or other allow- 
ances. Thus, depending on the system 
used, different dollar charges inevitably 
would be developed from accounts that 
were actually identical. 

In the original bill which would have 
required a statement of revolving ac- 
count charges as a simple annual return, 
it was proposed that this would be ar- 
rived at simply by multiplying the 
monthly return by 12. This was a 
very serious oversimplification, and this 
process always produced an overstate- 
ment of the rate which in some cases 
could have been as high as 40 percent. 
The existence and amount of the over- 
statement could always be demonstrated 
by calculating the actual finance charge 
developed by the account after the trans- 
actions had occurred, but it could never 
be calculated in advance. Thus, instead 
of producing trust, this oversimplifica- 
tion would always have given the buyer 
a false picture; and since it was always 
an overstatement, it would have been 
competitively damaging to the seller. 

It was this head-on collision over the 
method of stating the cost of revolving 
credit which derailed the three earlier 
bills, and it was only this year, after the 
committee sought to make a workable 
adjustment for practical factors which I 
have described, that this bill could win 
the unanimous support of the committee. 

In brief, these are the adjustments we 
have made: 

First, the requirement that revolving 
dollars must be stated in advance has 
been dropped because, as I have said, the 
figure could not be calculated. 

Second. The complication caused by 
“free time“ and the unpredictable pat- 
tern of charges and credits both in time 
and in amount have been bypassed by 
eliminating the requirement for stating 
an annual rate and permitting the state- 
ment of the monthly charge while at 
the same time requiring a showing of 
the basis on which the charge is cal- 
culated. 

Third. Because the annual rate on 
revolving or open-end credit can only be 
figured after the transactions have oc- 
curred, and because the committee feels 
that customers using this type of credit 
are entitled to know approximately what 
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the credit costs—and the sellers should 
be permitted to give this information to 
the customers—the bill permits, but does 
not require, a seller using the revolving 
charge system to print on his statement 
a figure representing the average annual 
effective rate based on all the transac- 
tions of the previous year. This is the 
average rate and, of course, does not 
match the experience of any single cus- 
tomer; but it is a pretty good measure. 

Those selling on the typical install- 
ment plan are required by this bill to 
state an annual rate in advance, and 
those selling on revolving credit are not. 
The committee realized that there might 
be an attempt on the part of some to 
label their installment credit with the 
name of revolving credit in the hope of 
avoiding the bill’s requirement. So it 
closed this door by setting up three con- 
ditions which are typical of installment 
credit, but not of revolving, and requiring 
that an annual rate be stated when any 
one of these three conditions was present. 
The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE] has explained them in greater de- 
tail. I shall just mention them in passing: 

First. The retention of a security 
interest. 

Second. The provision which per- 
mitted the payment in 1 year of less than 
60 percent of the amount due. 

Third. Provisions which permitted the 
buyer to skip the payment of some 
monthly installments by prepaying them 
in advance. 

The fact the committee has approved 
this bill with a method of disclosure for 
open-end or revolving credit which is dif- 
ferent from that of installment-type 
credit, does not, in my opinion, deprive 
the consumer of true information about 
the cost of credit or put him at the mercy 
of unscrupulous sellers or lenders. The 
often-heard charge that business as a 
whole in serving consumers, deliberately 
attempts to mislead, misinform, and give 
false information to customers is, of 
course, simply not a fact. 

There will always be some who build 
their hope for business on the false as- 
sumption that they can fool their cus- 
tomers. But everyone who has had any 
experience in business knows that a 
business can grow only if its customers 
keep coming back. These customers are 
not as stupid as some of their would-be, 
self-appointed guardians would like to 
have us believe, and if they are not satis- 
fied with either the merchandise, the 
credit terms or any other service, they 
can find plenty of other places for their 
patronage. 

Nor do the terms of the present bill 
prevent a meaningful comparison of 
credit costs. Credit cost comparisons are 
necessarily and naturally made between 
credit sources of the same type, and 
existing practices which have developed 
over the years have already established 
more or less identical disclosure methods 
for competitors in the same field. A man 
searching for mortgage credit finds all 
mortgage lenders quoting costs in the 
same way, and this is largely true of oth- 
er groups, retail establishments or small 
loan offices. Conversely, a man who has 
to decide between buying an automobile 
or a home makes that decision for many 
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other reasons of convenience and ne- 
cessity which are far more important 
than the different methods of stating 
credit in the two fields. 

No one expects to pay as low a rate on 
a small short-term purchase as he does 
on a big long-term purchase. Many retail 
sales are so small that the granting of 
credit at a rate which is no higher, for 
instance, than that offered on a mortgage 
actually results in a loss to the seller 
compared with the profit he could have 
made had he sold for cash. In fact, every 
impartial study of the cost of retail credit 
of which I know has shown that large 
retailers are not meeting their costs of 
extending credit with the charges they 
now make. 

They absorb this loss because their 
competitors offer credit, and because they 
are convinced that by making credit 
available they can increase their busi- 
ness. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at some convenient time? 
I have some questions I should like to 
ask him. 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for yielding. 

Mr. President, of course I presume all 
Senators received, as I did, many com- 
plaints as to the original bill that was 
pending in the Senate for several ses- 
sions prior to this one. I have had very 
few complaints on the pending bill. I 
am sure the committee must have made 
many changes that are helpful, and that 
have tended to clear up the difficulties in 
the old bill. 

I have received only one recent com- 
plaint, and it is that about which I wish 
to question the distinguished Senator. 
It has come from small merchants who 
do business by way of installment sales, 
and then have to be financed by selling 
that paper to small finance companies— 
local finance companies, I think I should 
say, though they are not large concerns— 
and from some of the small finance com- 
panies. 

They say the pending bill would make 
it increasingly difficult for small mer- 
chants who do that type of business, and 
small finance companies which finance 
that type of business, to stay in opera- 
tion, because of the fact that the large 
concerns which have their own finance 
companies are able to distribute their 
profits between the selling operation and 
the financing operation in a way which 
will be hurtful to the small merchant and 
the small finance company. 

I confess that I am not fully conver- 
sant with the problem. I am sure that the 
Senator from Utah must have heard sim- 
ilar complaints, and I should like to have 
any comment that he cares to make on 
the problem. I address the same ques- 
tion to the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin, because, as I have already 
stated, the number of complaints I have 
received, and the nature of those com- 
plaints, with reference to this amended, 
changed, or rewritten bill, whatever it is, 
have been so small as compared with 
those I received during earlier sessions 
that I am satisfied the bill is much nearer 
approval, in general, than was the case 
heretofore. 
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If the Senator from Utah cares to com- 
= it on that situation, I shall appreciate 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I would 
like to make this comment: It seems to 
me that the problem the Senator from 
Plorida has described existed before any 
truth-in-lending bill was considered. It 
will exist no matter what bill we pass. It 
grows out of the fact, which is axiomatic 
in our free enterprise system, that peo- 
ple with large distributive capacity can 
offer services at lower prices. The people 
to whom the Senator refers have been 
competing with that ability all along. 

The pending bill will require them, if 
they are selling on the installment plan— 
and I assume they are—to translate their 
rates to an annual rate. It will also re- 
quire the big man to translate his rate to 
an annual rate. 

In order to help the little man, there 
has been written into the bill a system or 
an opportunity for tolerances, so that 
the little man—or the big one—can use 
a rate chart, which can be purchased 
cheaply and easily, to save him from the 
cost of having to figure the rate and the 
dollar cost of every single transaction. 
To that extent, we have been able to 
lighten his burden. 

But, as I say, the problem of competing 
with the larger organizations existed be- 
fore the pending legislation came out, 
and I do not think this bill affects it. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield first to the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
merely wanted ta add that there is an- 
other provision in the bill which is help- 
ful to the small businessman, and that is 
the $10 exemption. 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes. I covered that be- 
fore the Senator came in. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I was hoping the 
Senator would cover it in connection 
with the question raised by the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. BENNETT. I thank the Senator. I 
shall do so. 

The bill provides an exemption for 

every sale on credit where the total credit 
charge is less than $10—which translates 
into a sale as high as $110, to be paid for 
over a year. So the little man has that 
protection at the low end of his busi- 
ness. 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his statement. In order 
that there may be no question as to 
whether we are talking about the same 
situation, the complaints I have re- 
ceived—and they have been few—have 
come from small independent dealers, 
not small in the sense that they are ir- 
responsible people at all, but they are 
independent dealers like furniture deal- 
ers, hardware dealers, dealers in elec- 
trical equipment, or the like, who sell on 
installments, and then finance them- 
selves by the sale of the installment 
paper to local finance companies. 

When I say local finance companies, I 
am distinguishing them from the finance 
companies which, for instance, go along 
with Sears, Roebuck, or Montgomery- 
Ward, General Motors, or with any of 
the other large groups of stores or large 
merchants which have their own financ- 
ing organizations. 
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I want to be very sure that I under- 
stand what this situation is, because I 
think the tendency in the Nation right 
now is too much in line with making it 
harder and harder for smaller business 
people, whether they be the merchants 
or the finance people, to stay in business, 
as compared with the very large opera- 
tors. 

I will appreciate anything further that 
the Senator has to say on this subject. 

Mr. BENNETT. Perhaps the Senator 
from Wisconsin would like to comment 
on this matter. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Utah has 
answered the question very well by say- 
ing that this was a problem before the 
pending bill and that this bill does not 
really affect the basic problem. 

Furthermore, a similar truth-in-lend- 
ing law has been in effect in Massachu- 
setts for some months. We have had an 
opportunity to determine whether or not 
it would adversely affect small business. 
The testimony did not indicate that 
small business was inhibited in the sale 
of paper or in any other way by that law 
which is a more extensive law than the 
pending bill. 

I think that that practical experience 
of several months at a time when the 
law would have run into its initial and 
main difficulties does suggest that the 
bill will not visit undue difficulties on 
small businessmen. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield for a specific question, 
is it the opinion of the distinguished 
Senator that there is nothing in the bill 
that will make it more difficult than it 
already is for small independent busi- 
nesses or small financing companies to 
survive and profit and prosper? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There is nothing in 
the bill which would make it more diffi- 
cult for them to survive and profit and 
prosper. 

It is true that all businesses will have 
to compute the annual rate. As the Sen- 
ator from Utah has pointed out, they 
will have tables that will make it easier 
for them to do it. 

This is perhaps more of a burden on 
a small businessman than on a large 
established firm in some ways, but the 
best judgment of the committee and the 
unanimous judgment of the subcommit- 
tee was that this should not be a signif- 
icant burden in any way. 

They can survive and profit and 


prosper, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it true that this 
particular point, the application of the 
law to small businesses and small fi- 
nancing companies, was of concern to 
the committee? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. It gave us the 
deepest concern. 

The Senator from Alabama is the 
Senate’s outstanding man in the small 
business field. For years he has been 
chairman of the Select Committee on 
Small Business. I have been chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Small Business 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. We have both been deeply con- 
cerned, and other Senators have been 
very concerned, that we do all we could 
to protect and safeguard small business. 

That is the reason that the $10 pro- 
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vision was written in. We scrutinized 
every part of the bill, explicitly with 
reference to the particular point which 
the Senator from Florida is so right in 
raising. 

If the bill were badly drafted and writ- 
ten, it could make it difficult for small 
business. But we are convinced that the 
pending bill will not make it difficult for 
small business. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Was it considered by 
the committee as to whether a limit of 
more than $10 might be more helpful 
to the small business people and small 
finance companies? 

Mr. PROXMIRE., Yes. There was some 
consideration given to that, although, 
frankly, the bill originally had no pro- 
vision for any exemption of this kind. 
The Massachusetts law has no exemp- 
tion. The Washington State law has no 
exemption. The Nova Scotia law has no 
such exemption. 

There was some suggestion by con- 
sumer groups that we were going too far 
and that we should limit it to $5. 

We think we went as far as we could 
without weakening the bill seriously. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I thank 
all three of my distinguished friends, 
who are all known to be friends of small 
business and to be anxious about the 
problems of small business and the con- 
tinued existence and prosperity of the 
small businessmen. 

Their answers have gone far to clear 
up the question for me. I thank them all. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 

Banks providing loans to individuals 
often vary in rate charge on the basis of 
the borrower’s credit rating, which in 
turn measures the degree of risk in- 
volved. Small loan companies provide 
funds at high rates because those with 
whom they deal generally have very poor 
credit rating and are under the neces- 
sity of making many smal] payments in 
order to repay the loan, which in turn 
forces up the cost of handling the ac- 
count. 

I have gone through this method of 
presenting the different types of credit to 
remind the Senate that credit is a vari- 
able commodity and that there are many 
factors involved other than the actual 
interest charged for the use of the 
money. I have done this to make the 
point that an attempt to force the state- 
ment of the cost of all forms of credit 
into a single pattern would, in my opin- 
ion, have produced more distortions than 
it would have eliminated. 

In short, Mr. President, I felt that this 
bill has had to be rescued from the strait- 
jacket of mathematical rigidity and 
made practical by recognition of the 
need for mathematical tolerances. The 
original bill did not provide for any 
meaningful tolerances in the statement 
of rate, and this would have meant that 
each of the many billion daily consumer 
credit transactions would have had to be 
computed separately, and such computa- 
tions are not only unfeasible but an at- 
tempt to go through with them in order 
to comply with the bill would have great- 
ly increased the cost of credit service in 
my opinion, which, of course, would have 
had to be passed on to the consumer. 

Another important change made in 
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this bill, then, has been this recognition 
of the necessity for tolerances. The pend- 
ing bill will permit a variation of 8 per- 
cent from the true mathematical rate, 
both under and over that figure. 

Let me make it clear what this vari- 
ance means. In referring to a rate of 10 
percent, I am not saying that it can vary 
from 18 percent up, to 2 percent down. 
However, I am saying that it can vary 
eight-tenths of 10 percent. So, it can 
vary down to 9.2 percent. 

There is no limit on the variation that 
can occur above the actual mathematical 
figure since obviously this rate figured 
on that basis would be detrimental to the 
seller, not to the buyer. Because we have 
written the tolerance into the bill, it is 
going to be possible for the sellers to use 
periodical rate tables prepared and pub- 
lished in advance, and the seller can 
refer to these quickly and get a figure 
which he can use safely within the toler- 
ances of the bill. 

I used to say of the original bill that 
if it were enacted it could neither be 
complied with nor enforced. 

Such a charge cannot be made against 
this bill. It is not perfect, but I think it 
meets the practical criterion of the 
greatest good for the greatest number of 
both consumers and creditors. I am sure 
it can be put into force without creating 
a major wrench in the economy or re- 
quiring any severe readjustment of book- 
keeping systems, monthly statement 
forms, or payment patterns. In fact, one 
of its greatest virtues is that it can be- 
come virtually self-enforcing, and this 
are further by a provision in the 

One of my objections to the original 
bill grew out of the fact that I felt the 
whole problem belonged at the State 
level. I am now supporting a bill at the 
Federal level. 

One of the main features of the bill is 
that it contains the provisions that I am 
about to read. It begins by saying: 

The Board— 


And that word refers to the Federal 
Reserve Board which, under the bill, will 
have the responsibility of writing the 
regulations under which this would 
operate. 

The provision in the bill reads: 

The Board shall by regulation exempt from 
the requirements of this act any class of 
credit transactions which it determines are 
subject to any state law or regulation which 
requires disclosures substantially similar to 
those required by Section 4 and contains 
adequate provisions for endorcement. 

The bill, in other words, provides that 
if the States enact legislation which ac- 
complishes substantially the same pur- 
pose, and which satisfies the Board as 
to its efficacy, the Board can then with- 
draw from enforcement of this act in 
that State and the State authorities can 
take up the enforcement of their local 
laws in place of the act. 

We have had a group known as the 
National Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws, appointed by State Gover- 
nors. That group has been working for 
a number of years on this and other 
consumer problems. 

We expect that shortly they will pre- 
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sent us and the United States with pro- 
posed uniform State legislation. By act- 
ing now, we will be laying down some 
guidelines for men who are working on 
the proposed uniform State laws. So they 
can have hope that when their uniform 
laws have in fact been adopted, their 
State enforcement agencies can take 
over the job of enforcing legislation of 
this type, and that is where I believe it 
belongs. So I am delighted that this pro- 
vision is in the bill. 

This provision not only eliminates any 
need for a new, vast Federal establish- 
ment to police the law, but it also pre- 
serves in a unique and practical way 
my original position that this law 
should be administered at the State level 
rather than at the Federal level. 

Finally, as is to be expected under the 
circumstances, this bill represents great 
accommodations between once antago- 
nistic ideas. Its passage will not be a vic- 
tory for anyone but a gain for every- 
one. It does provide meaningful and 
practical patterns for effective con- 
sumer credit cost disclosure, which after 
all should be our ultimate objective. 

Therefore, as I said at the beginning 
of my remarks, Mr. President, I am very 
happy that after 644 years of opposition 
to bills earlier introduced, I can join the 
Senator from Wisconsin and stand be- 
fore my colleagues, earnestly urging the 
support of the committee and the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. First, I should like to say 
to the Senator from Utah, as a former 
member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, that I believe it is a great 
tribute to him that he is able to stand 
before the Senate and agree to the bill; 
because to me the most eloquent words 
in the English language that reflect the 
greatest character on those who utter 
them are “I am persuaded.” I know that 
the Senator has had much to do with 
developing a bill which he could sup- 
port and, without him, it could never 
have happened. 

Although many of us felt that Paul 
Douglas could have done it if he had 
only moved an inch or two, the fact that 
it has been done must still be remem- 
bered as a very important tribute to his 
service in the Senate. Senator PRoxMIRE 
picked up the torch for Senator Douglas, 
but we should not forget Senator Doug- 
las’ great role in authoring this idea. 

I had a similar experience with Sena- 
tor Lehman, of New York, who was a 
devotee of developing power at Niagara. 
But he never would move an inch, either, 
and hence it never got done until Sena- 
tor Ives and I did what Senator PROXMIRE 
and Senator BENNETT have done in this 
matter. 

So we should remember those who were 
the progenitors, like Senator Douglas, 
but we should also pay great tribute to 
the Senator from Utah and the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, who worked this 
matter out. 

If I may have the attention of the 
chairman of the committee and the 
ranking minority member, the New York 
banks have presented two questions to 
me which I should like to present to both 
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Senators, so that at least the RECORD 
might indicate that the questions were 
asked and answered; because I intend 
to support the bill, and I realize the in- 
terdependent character of the compro- 
mise which is involved. 

The first question is this: Whether or 
not it would be desirable to ask the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to have the right to 
determine, based upon experience with 
the bill in the 3 years from 1969 to 1972, 
whether or not it should thereafter re- 
quire disclosure on the dollar-per-hun- 
dred or on the percentage basis or 
whether to continue the alternate form 
even for a 3-year period beyond that, 
again giving the Federal Reserve Board 
that discretion. Was that question con- 
sidered by the committee, and what do 
the Senator from Utah and the Senator 
from Wisconsin think about it? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The effective dollar- 
per-hundred basis would be the same 
thing. In other words, if it were $18 per 
hundred, it would be a true 18 percent. 
It would not be a discount or an add-on 
or anything of that nature. 

This question was considered, because, 
frankly, there was a strong feeling on the 
part of competent people in the banking 
industry that if you did not have a dol- 
lar-per-hundred option, you might have 
a misapplication of the State usury laws. 
We do everything we can in the bill to 
provide that the finance charge is not 
interest, but it could be misjudged in 
court. Therefore, we provided that there 
would be a limit on the dollar-per-hun- 
dred option until 1972, feeling that be- 
tween now and then it would be possible 
for State legislatures to change their 
usury laws or, as a matter of fact, if it 
was embedded in their constitution, to 
change the usury laws by having two 
successive sessions of the legislatures 
change them. 

If we find that we should continue this 
option beyond 1972, it seems to me that 
Congress has ample time to do so. But 
the feeling of the committee is that we 
should make a strong attempt to get this 
on a comparable basis, on a percentage 
basis, and not on a dollar-per-hundred 
basis, eventually, and 1972 would be 
going quite a distance into the future. 

Mr. JAVITS. And the committee did 
not believe that discretion should be 
given to the Federal Reserve Board to 
handle it, but, rather, the committee 
believes that Congress itself should 
handle it? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. The 
Federal Reserve Board, which was very 
helpful on this bill, and was forceful and 
unanimous in approving the bill and 
saying they wanted it, indicated to us in 
general that they wanted as definitive a 
bill as possible, and at no time indicated 
they wanted discretion in this particular 
area. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it fair to say that, as a 
part of the legislative history, the banks 
can say that there is an open mind in 
Congress, and that the reason the 1972 
date is set—and that it might even be 
extended—is to see whether pragmati- 
cally this can be worked out, so that by 
1972 legal inhibitions and policy inhibi- 
tions are gone, and if they are not, at 
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least consideration can be given to con- 
tinuing this practice? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. But there is one 
delicate and difficult caveat here. 

The purpose of the date was to per- 
suade legislatures to modify their usury 
laws sensibly and appropriately. Obvi- 
ously, if we have an open end situation 
or if it is clear that Congress is going to 
continue to extend this indefinitely, 
there would not be the same kind of 
pressure to clarify the usury statutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I say that with the 
law on the books and the need for an- 
other law to undo it, I do not believe 
that anybody can have any illusions 
about the fact that it is an open-end sit- 
uation. I believe it is important for those 
who feel strongly about the subject that 
inherent in passing the statute, Con- 
gress was conscious of the fact that 1972 
might be an unfair limitation and that it 
might very well have to be extended. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. BENNETT. I should like to com- 
ment on that aspect: 1972 is 5 years 
away, and this time gives ample oppor- 
tunity for us to measure the speed with 
which the States correct the usury prob- 
lem, and the committee can act again in 

e. 

We have a very real example. We have 
had an experience in the State of Ne- 
braska which shows what happens when 
a judge decides that a bill throws all 
credit transactions outside or within the 
usury statute, and invalidates them all. 
15 we are very much aware of the prob- 

em. 

Mr. President, I have a statement on 
the possible effect of the bill on usury 
statutes or vice versa. I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HoLLINGS in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The statement ordered to be printed 
in the Recor is as follows: 

All but four States have usury statutes 
limiting the maximum rate of interest that 
may be charged. The following is a compila- 
tion of State usury laws and the maximum 
usury rates in each State: 

Usury rate: 6% per year. Number of States: 
10 (Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennes- 
see, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia). 

Usury rate: 7% per year. Number of States: 
6 (Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, North 
Dakota, South Carolina). 

Usury rate: 8% per year. Number of States: 
12 (Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Georgia, Idaho, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Ohio, South Dakata). 

Usury rate: 9% per year. Number of States: 
1 (Nebraska). 

Usury rate: 10% per year. Number of 
States: 10 (Arkansas, California, Florida, 
Kansas, Montana, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, 
Utah, Wyoming). 

Usury rate: 12% per year. Number of 
States: 6 (Connecticut, Hawaii, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Washington, Wisconsin). 

No usury law: Number of States: 4 (Colo- 
rado, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire). 

rary rate: 21% per year. Number of 
States: 1 (Rhode Island). 

In addition, the District of Columbia has 
a usury rate of 8% per year. 

It has been common to differentiate be- 
tween finance charge and interest rate. Con- 
sumer credit for small purchases cannot be 
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granted at rates even approaching the rates 
provided in usury statutes of most States. 
Therefore, if the original bill had been ac- 
cepted, nearly all consumer credit would 
have been made illegal, and such action 
would have disrupted the entire economy of 
the country. 

Let me cite the problem that occurred in 
the State of Nebraska as illustrative of the 
importance of the differentiation of interest 
rate and finance charge. 

Nebraska statutes regulating installment 
credit are classified under “Interest” in the 
codification of the State’s laws. The Nebraska 
Supreme Court had affirmed the time-price 
doctrine in 1933 and later years. It held that 
a bona fide time-price sales agreement was 
not tainted with usury even though the 
time-price exceeded the cash price by a rate 
higher than the 9 per cent interest rate of 
the State usury statute. In decisions in 1956, 
however, the Court held that contracts to 
finance purchases were evasions of the usury 
statute when the buyer was not quoted a 
cash price and a time price, and given the 
opportunity to choose between them. 

The uncertainties created by the court 
decisions prompted the Nebraska Legislature 
to write a new Installment Sales Act in 1959. 
It required statement of the cash price, the 
time price, and the differential. The legisla- 
tion placed ceilings on the amount of finance 
charge that could be levied on retail credit 
sales at various rates. 

The 1959 Sales Act was held unconstitu- 
tional in 1963. The Legislature in its regular 
session that year modified the Act and the 
court held that Act unconstitutional. In a 
special session, the Legislature passed sev- 
eral Acts modifying the Loan Act and the 
Sales Act. The two rate Acts were held un- 
constitutional in 1963 and 1964. 

The decision that the 1959 Sales Act was 
unconstitutional found that contracts made 
under the Act were methods of financing 
the unpaid balance of the cash purchase 
price of goods, and therefore were not time- 
price differentials but were loans. 

The Supreme Court of Nebraska concluded 
that the time-price differential allowed by 
the Act was for forbearance of money, thus 
was an interest charge. This made all of the 
contracts that had been made at rates in 
excess of the general usury statute of the 
State illegal, and an illegal contract is un- 
enforceable. The confusion that resulted had 
a very disrupting effect in Nebraska, and only 
when a new installment sales law became ef- 
fective in 1965 did the confusion cease and 
business continued to operate in a normal 
fashion, 

The original disclosure bill, by declaring all 
finance costs as interest, would have brought 
about a similar result in other States 
throughout the country. I could not see how 
such a result would add to stabilization of 
the economy as the bill claimed or how it 
would be in the interest of consumers to 
make it impossible for legitimate lenders 
and merchants to provide them with credit 
legally. This is one of the bases on which I 
had to oppose the original legislation. 

The bill as now drafted makes as specific 
as possible the distinction between interest 
and finance charge. It has been the attempt 
of the Committee to avoid any possible dis- 
ruption of credit granting that could occur 
as the result of considering the rate required 
to be disclosed as an interest rate. There is 
an attempt to preserve present relationships 
with regard to the time-price doctrine. 

There is still the possibility that the rate 
disclosed will be considered an interest rate 
by consumers, and that as a result, they will 
feel that the rate is in excess of that per- 
mitted by State law and that harassment of 
businesses will occur, We have tried to mini- 
mize this possibility through language in 
the bill, and hope that the period until 
July 1, of 1969, before the bill becomes ef- 
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fective, will provide time for States to re- 
consider their usury statutes. 


Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleagues. 

May I ask one other question of the 
chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the committee. 

There is also a feeling in the New York 
banking community—not universal, but 
I believe it deserves a reply on the rec- 
ord—that it would be more fair and less 
discriminatory, and that greater compa- 
rability would be introduced into the 
revolving credit proposition, if the 60 
percent test—that is, 60 percent repay- 
ment within 12 months—were to be 
amended to require annual disclosure 
only if less than 45 percent of the unpaid 
balance, on an experience basis, were 
paid off within a 12 month period. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The committee did 
consider this aspect explicitly. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this 45 percent amendment 
was offered in the full committee, and 
then it was offered on the 50 percent 
basis. So the committee went into this 
feature in some detail. 

When one considers what we do with 
a 60 percent limitation, it means 60 per- 
cent should be paid off within 1 year. This 
means, on the average, as our staff 
people compute it, that the balance would 
be paid off within 19 months. 

This is an extended period. The pur- 
pose of the limitation was to prevent in- 
stallment credit, such as credit for auto- 
mobiles and big appliances, from moving 
into revolving credit. 

When we get to 45 percent, and where 
we have more than a 2-year period, it 
would open the door so wide that whereas 
now there are 3 percent or 4 percent ex- 
cluded from the annual requirement, it 
is conceivable that there would be a 
larger element and greater injustice. 

Mr. JAVITS. In any case, the commit- 
tee was decidedly against it and the com- 
promise is based on that. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, if there 
are no further questions I would be 
happy to yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama is recognized. 
SENATOR PROXMIRE’S LEADERSHIP ON TRUTH IN 

LENDING 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
truth-in-lending bill has been before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee for 7 years. On June 27, the commit- 
tee met and for the first time recom- 
mended by a unanimous vote that the 
bill be reported to the Senate. 

Much of the credit for this action 
must go to the skillful leadership of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire], 
who was the principal sponsor of this 
bill. Senator Proxmrre indicated a will- 
ingness to work with members of the 
credit industry to be sure that the bill 
would be workable to the industry while 
still providing the essential disclosure in- 
formation to the consumer. 

I believe Senator Proxmire has per- 
formed an outstanding task in piloting 
this long-delayed measure through the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Although there are still elements of the 
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bill which concern me, I believe the com- 
mittee has by and large adopted a sound 
bill which will prove workable to the 
credit industry. 

Mr. President, on June 30, the Wall 
Street Journal published an article re- 
garding Senator Proxmire’s activities 
on behalf of truth in lending and his 
activities as chairman of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SENATE MAVERICK: WISCONSIN'S PROXMIRE Is 
ADDING SUBSTANCE TO SHOWMANSHIP 
(By Norman C. Miller) 

WASHINGTON.—For more than nine years 
William Proxmire has played a maverick’s 
role in the Senate, and the fact that his flery 
fights for hopeless causes frequently infuri- 
ated other Senators hasn't seemed to bother 
him. 

Indeed, the Wisconsin Democrat has spe- 
cialized in stinging assaults on Senatorial 
sacred cows—zestfully attacking other law- 
makers’ pet public works projects, for exam- 
ple. Colleagues’ scorn for such tactics was 
apparently of small importance, as long as 
the folks back home got the message that 
“Battling Bill” was tilting with the Washing- 
ton establishment in the La Follette tradi- 
tion Wisconsin voters admire. 

Good politics, perhaps, but Sen. Proxmire 
paid a price for his forays. Many Senators 
marked him down as a mere showman, too 
erratic to be trusted with serious business. 

But now slight, baldish Bill Proxmire is 
surprising his Senate critics. The seniority 
system put the 5l-year-old Senator in a 
leader's role on two important committees 
this year, and he has already come up with 
significant achievements. 

As the new chairman of a key Senate 
Banking subcommittee, Mr. Proxmire picked 
up the long-languishing truth-in-lending“ 
bill and skillfully fashioned a compromise 
that was approved decisively this week by the 
Banking Committee, which for a half-dozen 
years had killed all such previous measures. 
Insiders think that breakthrough gives 
truth-in-lending a momentum that will 
sooner or later carry it all the way through 
Congress. Thus, Sen. Proxmire will probably 
become author of a landmark law requiring 
lenders and retailers to give customers more 
accurate information on the cost of credit. 

Enactment of a truth-in-lending bill 
would be especially satisfying to Mr. Prox- 
mire because the fight for that legislation 
was long led by the man he regards as his 
political mentor, former Sen. Paul Douglas 
of Illinois. Mr. Proxmire, whose five-year-old 
son is named Douglas as a tribute, says Mr. 
Douglas is the real hero of the truth-in-lend- 
ing case. Ironically, many Senators feel Mr. 
Douglas’ inflexibility was the bill’s major ob- 
stacle in previous years; Mr. Proxmire’s will- 
ingness to negotiate is deemed the major rea- 
son it finally got off the ground. 

The Joint Economic Committee doesn’t af- 
ford Sen. Proxmire a chance to initiate legis- 
lation, but since becoming chairman he has 
worked to expand the panel’s influence on 
policymaking. After wangling White House 
agreement to making public a mid-year budg- 
et review, the Proxmire panel this week has 
followed up its traditonal early-year eco- 
nomic study with hearings aimed at compel- 
ling an Administration reassessment of con- 
troversial taxing and spending plans. 

Sen. Proxmire’s activist leadership has won 
bipartisan plaudits from joint committee 
members. Republican Rep. Thomas Curtis of 
Missouri calls his performance “excellent.” 
Sen. Stuart Symington (D., Mo.) terms it 
“superb.” 
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A GIMMICK? 

Another Senator, impressed by the ma- 
neuvering that got the truth-in-lending bill 
moving, believes that a taste of legislative 
success may quiet Sen. Proxmire’s appetite 
for gadfly causes. “I think the maverick 
role was a gimmick Bill used to establish his 
identity in the Senate,” he says. “He’s done 
that, and maybe now he’s ready to be more 
constructive.” 

A safer bet might be simply that Sen. Prox- 
mire will continue to do the unexpected, de- 
ciding for himself when it suits his purposes 
to follow the accommodating course most 
Senators consider “constructive” and when 
it does not. For Mr. Proxmire is a loner by 
nature, driven by ambition to keep making 
his mark as an individual, and not even his 
oldest political associates claim to under- 
stand all the reasons for his electric behavior. 

The son of an Illinois doctor, Mr. Prox- 
mire was educated at an Eastern prep school, 
Yale and the Harvard Business School. He 
seemed to be embracing the conventions of 
his Republican upbringing when he joined 
J.P. Morgan & Co. on Wall Street and worked 
as a GOP volunteer in Wendell Willkie’s un- 
successful 1940 Presidential campaign. 

The war put him into the Army counter- 
intelligence corps, and when he was mustered 
out in 1946, Wall Street had lost its allure. 
He went back to Harvard and, while obtain- 
ing a master’s degree in public administra- 
tion, decided the Democratic Party was for 
him because “it got things done.” He also 
became determined to run for high office. 

Lacking close ties to any community, Mr. 
Proxmire decided to pick an entirely new base 
where a newcomer could establish himself 
quickly in politics. He decided in 1948 that 
an ambitious young Democrat could move 
fast in Wisconsin, where the party was 
scratching for candidates to take on the long- 
dominant Republicans. 

Having married a Rockefeller heiress, Mr. 
Proxmire could make his plans without wor- 
rying about money. He landed a reporter’s job 
on the Madison Capital Times and quickly 
entered Wisconsin political circles. 

Typically, he didn’t wait to be invited to 
run for office. In 1950 the newcomer chal- 
lenged a veteran assemblyman in the Demo- 
cratic primary, and voters in the state capi- 
tal got their first look at the day-and-night 
door-to-door handshaking style that was to 
become a Proxmire campaign trademark. He 
upset his well-known opponent in the pri- 
mary and won an assembly seat. 

Mr. Proxmire had no intention of remain- 
ing a faceless member of the tiny Democratic 
minority in the state house. He grabbed at 
the chance to run for governor in 1952 when 
the party was casting around for someone 
to take on a task considered hopeless. He lost 
badly, but the nomination gave him his 
first statewide exposure, and when the elec- 
tion was over he kept right on running, with 
his eye on the next gubernatorial race two 
years later. Touring the state in a battered 
old car, he shook hands everywhere, and 
organized rallies to denounce the policies of 
President Eisenhower's Agriculture Secre- 
tary, Ezra Taft Benson. 

By 1954 Mr. Proxmire was the best known 
Democrat in the state, and easily turned 
back the challenge of an old-line party leader 
to win the gubernatorial nomination again. 
This time he came close to defeating his 
Republican opponent, running much better 
than expected. By 1956, Mr. Proxmire fully 
expected to win. 

But he lost—badly—and seemed washed up 
in politics at the age of 41. A three-time 
loser, Mr. Proxmire had also handicapped 
himself politically by a divorce and remar- 
riage. As he returned to his printing busi- 
ness in Waterloo, Wis., it looked as if his 
dream of political fame had become a night- 
mare. 

Then, in 1957, Wisconsin Sen. Joseph Mc- 
Carthy died. A special election was called 
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and, while regular Democratic leaders feuded 
over the choice of a candidate, Mr. Proxmire 
Jumped unasked into the race and won the 
primary. Then, confounding the experts who 
had written him off, he swept the election. 

It was the first major victory by a Wis- 
consin Democrat in 25 years. Party leaders 
buried their reservations and hailed Bill 
Proxmire as a hero. Moreover, a hero’s wel- 
come awaited him in Washington, for his 
victory retained Democratic control of the 
narrowly divided Senate. Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson, whose job was preserved by 
the victory, gave the new Senator choice 
assignments that would help him build a rec- 
ord for the regular 1958 election. 


CONVENTIONAL LIBERAL—AT FIRST 


Mr. Proxmire came to the Senate as a con- 
ventional liberal and immediately supported 
the social legislation his wing of the party 
was then battling to enact. Wisconsin Re- 
publicans zeroed in, totting the high cost of 
the measures he proposed and dubbing him 
“Billion-Dollar Bill.” But he handily won 
election to a full term, leading the state's 
Democratic ticket to a major breakthrough. 

By then Mr. Proxmire had as much secu- 
rity as a Wisconsin Democrat can expect, and 
his party colleagues anticipated that he 
would continue to act like an orthodox lib- 
eral. So scarcely anyone was prepared in 1959 
for Sen. Proxmire’s sudden denunciation of 
what he called Lyndon Johnson's “one-man 
rule” in the Senate. His slashing anti-John- 
son speeches seemed foolhardy even to 
Democrats who shared his views. 

Yet, Sen. Proxmire was not committing po- 
litical suicide. He sensed that his headline- 
grabbing fight was well received by Wiscon- 
sin’s maverick-minded voters. He had made a 
deliberate decision to build a record as an in- 
dependent fighter, disdaining the unwritten 
strictures of the Senate club, and not inci- 
dentally making some spectacular publicity 
splashes. When John Kennedy moved into 
the White House, Sen. Proxmire frequently 
quarreled with the Administration over mat- 
ters big and small despite his early record as 
a Kennedy supporter. 

The Johnson feud has cooled, though some 
bitterness remains on both sides. Mr. Prox- 
mire supports the President on such contro- 
verslal topics as the Vietnam War; he re- 
cently helped engineer an endorsement of the 
President’s war policies by a Wisconsin Dem- 
ocratic convention. And Mr. Johnson made 
truth-in-lending one of his major domestic 
proposals this year after Sen. Proxmire 
served notice he would push the legislation. 

“I also thought Johnson would be fine in 
the Executive Branch,” says Mr. Proxmire. 
“I just didn’t like the way he ran the Senate, 
bossing people around like it was an Execu~- 
tive agency.” 

Mr. Proxmire’s continuing campaign 
against wasteful Government spending be- 
gan soon after his 1958 election. Such talk by 
a politician isn’t unusual, of course, but Sen. 
Proxmire follows up with ballyhooed attacks 
on specific projects in sacred pork barrel ap- 
propriations bills, and this has made him a 
pariah to some influential lawmakers. More 
than once, some dismayed Wisconsin politi- 
cians relate, money sought for Federal facil- 
ities in the Badger State has been dropped 
from appropriations bills in retaliation for 
the losing battles Mr. Proxmire has staged 
against projects in other states. 

Such tactics, however, have allowed Mr. 
Proxmire to continue supporting liberal so- 
cial legislation while shoring up his position 
with economy-minded voters at home. “He 
has carved out an almost unique constitu- 
ency,” marvels another Wisconsin politician. 

A THOUSAND HANDSHAKES AN HOUR 

Probably Mr. Proxmire's greatest political 
strength lies in his never-ending campaign- 
ing. Even in non-election years he is back in 
the state about every other weekend. He says 
he can shake hands with a thousand voters an 
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hour during his forays into Milwaukee shop- 
ping districts. Nor does he neglect the small 
towns; one politician recalls the Senator's 
sleeping in a barbershop when stranded over- 
night in a remote hamlet. 

An almost fanatical physical fitness regi- 
men helps keep Sen. Proxmire in shape 
for his grinding. A nonsmoker and near- 
teetotaler, he does 300 pushups and other 
exercises first thing in the morning. Then 
he jogs the five miles to Capitol Hill. In the 
evening he jogs back and roughhouses with 
young Douglas before sitting down to his first 
full meal of the day. 

Admirers cite all this supercharged polit- 
ical and physical activity as evidence of the 
Senator’s determination to be his own man. 
Detractors say he overdoes everything, failing 
to recognize that it’s possible to accomplish 
things without punishing yourself. (At a 
party at Sen. Gaylord Nelson's home in Madi- 
son the host was being ribbed by a guest be- 
cause he didn’t make a fetish of fitness as his 
Wisconsin colleague did; thereupon, Mr. Nel- 
son flopped to the floor and performed a se- 
ries of one-arm pushups, and a chagrined 
Mr, Proxmire had to admit he couldn’t dup- 
licate the feat.) 

More seriously, Sen. Proxmire’s style of 
politics came close to backfiring during the 
1964 election. A national magazine dubbed 
him one of the “five least effective Senators,” 
and his Republican opponent aggressively ex- 
ploited this charge. Mr. Proxmire ran behind 
Lyndon Johnson in Wisconsin, and some 
think he would have lost the election had 
it not been for the President’s pulling power. 

Writing a truth-in-lending law and acquir- 
ing prestige for knowledgeable direction of 
the Joint Economic Committee would be per- 
fect antidotes to charges that Sen. Proxmire 
is ineffective, of course. Whatever turn the 
unpredictable Senator may take next, one 
thing is certain: He will be heard from. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
said that much of the credit was due to 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROX- 
MIRE] and it is. Equal credit must go to 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], 
the ranking minority member who 
worked so faithfully and so consistently 
in order to work out a good bill. The 
Senator from Utah was skillful in his 
advocacy and in his presentation. 

Both the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT] and the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. PROXMIRE] realized in the 
beginning that if we were to get a bill 
which we could hope would pass the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives it had to be based on compromise. 
I think all of us realize that legislation, 
at its best, is always a compromise, and 
so it is with this bill. 

I believe that no other bill has been 
better presented than this bill from the 
standpoint of hearings. We heard much 
testimony. I know that the subcommit- 
tee took into account all of the testi- 
mony, the various views that we pre- 
sented, and we worked out the best 
compromise that we could. 

Mr. President, this bill does not suit 
me 100 percent. I doubt that it suits a 
single member of the committee 100 per- 
cent. However, I believe that everyone 
will join me in saying that it represents 
just about the best balance that we could 
develop. As I have said to others, it is a 
finely balanced bill, satisfying the over- 
whelming majority of all of those in- 
volved, but probably not completly sat- 
isfying anyone. 

I opposed the so-called truth-in-lend- 
ing bill during the 88th Congress when 
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it came to a vote in the full committee of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency because I did not believe it was 
workable in the way in which it was 
presented. I voted for this bill this year, 
and in fact, not one member of the full 
committee opposed the bill because we 
felt we had developed a workable bill. 

I believe that one of the best state- 
ments on the bill is contained in the in- 
dividual views of the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. BENNETT]. If I may have the per- 
mission of the Senator from Utah, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the individ- 
ual views as presented by him and con- 
tained in the report of the committee 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. BENNETT. I am very honored to 
have them included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the in- 
dividual views were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recor, as follows: 


INDIVIDUAL VIEWS BY MR. BENNETT 


I have given my support to this measure 
providing standards of disclosure for con- 
sumer credit because it is the best solution 
that we have been able to work out over the 
past 7 years. 

This bill bears little resemblance to that 
introduced at the beginning of this session 
and even less resemblance to the original 
bill of several years ago. We have come a 
long way in making the bill more workable 
while preserving the major goal of com- 
parability as much as possible. 

I feel that the consumer credit industry, 
bankers, retailers, and other lenders deserve 
a great deal of the credit for making a work- 
able bill possible. I believe that I am safe 
in saying that none of them are completely 
satisfied with this bill, but they have given 
of their time; and their suggestions based 
on actual practical operating experience 
have been invaluable to the committee. 

From the very beginning, I have sub- 
scribed to the principle of full and meaning- 
ful disclosure of credit costs. I don’t believe 
that any responsible person could favor mis- 
representation or willful withholding of in- 
formation which could be reasonably dis- 
closed and which would make it possible for 
consumers to compare alternative sources 
of goods and services. This is the basis on 
which our market system is built and has be- 
come so successful. On the other hand, one 
must avoid setting up rigid requirements 
which cannot be complied with easily by 
credit grantors or the result is an increase 
in costs which ultimately are passed on to 
the consumer. 

Because there are many sources of credit 
both from lenders and sellers and credit is 
granted for a variety of purposes and under 
varied circumstances, it is completely nat- 
ural that programs for granting credit de- 
veloped along different lines and that credit 
costs were expressed in different ways. The 
objective of the original “truth-in-lending” 
proposal was to replace the many different 
methods of credit cost disclosure with a uni- 
form statement as a simple annual rate. 

A careful consideration of credit plans 
available led to the conclusion that all can- 
not be forced into one pattern of a simple 
annual rate statement in advance of the 
transaction without serious inaccuracies and 
inequities. Attempts to bring about such a 
statement resulted in the 7-year stalemate 
during which this proposal has been pend- 
ing. 

The bill reported by the committee has 
broken the stalemate with a compromise on 
this basic conflict. The compromise is not 
completely satisfactory or equitable. It re- 
quires some changes in every present credit 
pattern with more serious problems for some 
creditors than for others. Any compromise is 
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somewhat arbitrary and this one is no ex- 
ception. It has been built, however, on all 
of the information that was available to the 
committee, and while I would have preferred 
a solution that would have been less restric- 
tive, less arbitrary, and less disruptive to 
credit practices, this is an approach to a 
most difficult problem. 

The bill also provides that in addition to 
the required disclosure information, other in- 
formation may be disclosed to the consumer 
as long as it is accurate. To me, this is a 
major provision. It is important, because 
credit plans differ in so many respects that 
one set of required items cannot completely 
show the differences which may be very im- 
portant if a consumer is truly interested in 
making a rational decision. 

I have been very concerned over the past 
7 years that Federal legislation would, by 
moving into a field heretofore reserved to the 
States, preempt State laws and thus cause 
State legislative and administrative bodies 
to give up one more of their responsibilities 
to a central government. I do not feel that 
this is desirable and therefore would have 
preferred a uniform solution on the State 
level. The drafting work that has been and is 
being done by the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws con- 
tinues to represent the best overall solution 
to proper handling of consumer credit trans- 
actions. We have attempted in this proposed 
Federal bill to provide guidelines which the 
States may follow and continue to maintain 
jurisdiction over consumer credit transac- 
tions. I am not completely convinced that we 
have solved the jurisdictional problem, but 
it is my firm hope that the States will con- 
tinue in their efforts to improve their con- 
sumer credit legislation and thus make this 
Federal bill both unnecessary and inopera- 
tive. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
matters pertaining to the bill, I believe, 
have been fully covered. There are sev- 
eral matters I wish to mention. First of 
all, the bill would not go into effect until 
July 1, 1969. As has been pointed out in 
previous discussion, the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws, which is made up of repre- 
sentatives of the different States of the 
Union, has been working long and hard 
attempting to get a uniform consumer 
credit code to be placed before the State 
legislatures. I feel and I believe that 
many members of the committee feel that 
they are getting very near to an agree- 
ment on such a uniform code, and that 
it may be presented to the various State 
legislatures before this bill actually be- 
comes effective, and that it may become 
a uniform law by action of all of the 
States of the Union. Personally, I hope 
that will be done. 

Mr. President, I wish to mention an- 
other matter. I do not know that it dis- 
turbs anyone but it was brought out in 
the report. We have some provisions in 
the bill to try to make this law fit in with 
existing State laws and even fit in with 
State laws pertaining to usury. One im- 
portant part is that we provide if there 
is any inconsistency between this law 
and the State law, it does not invalidate 
the entire State law. We do not impose 
this law on the State in its entirety, but 
only in that instance where there is an 
inconsistency, and we provide for a cer- 
tain amount of tolerance between the 
Federal and State law. 

As explained in the colloquy on the 
floor of the Senate, initiated by the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], we 
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have tried to take care of small business 
and the different viewpoints as between 
disclosing dollars and cents and annual 
percentage rates; and we tried to take 
care of differing views of revolving 
credit. I believe we have worked out the 
best bill that can be worked out and, as 
I have said, a finely balanced bill. 

Mr. President, I hope the bill will be 
accepted without amendment because I 
believe it is just that finely balanced. 

Mr. President, again I want to pay 
my respects and tribute to the able 
leadership given in connection with this 
legislation by the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire] and the 
distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT]. 

A year ago I believe that no one would 
have been willing to predict there would 
ever come before the Senate a truth-in- 
lending bill by unanimous vote. However, 
that is the situation today, and I hope 
that the Senate will confirm the action 
of the full Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, it is 
with a mixed feeling of relief and un- 
happiness that I wish to make a few 
comments on the bill now before the 
Senate, the truth-in-lending bill. 

I say relief because this particular 
piece of legislation has taken up a great 
deal of my time and attention since I 
first arrived in the Senate. In practically 
every year since I was first elected to the 
Senate, the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee has agonized over the basic deci- 
sions which had to be made before this 
bill could be reported to the floor. Those 
of us who have tried to make this a 
workable piece of legislation have been 
subjected to criticism from all sides. 

It is a real relief to be done with truth 
in lending for the time being. 

I would like to point out that the 
full credit for making it possible for the 
Banking and Currency Committee to re- 
port this bill out after 7 long years goes 
to the bill’s principal sponsor and man- 
ager, the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin. His complete grasp of all of 
the details of our consumer credit econ- 
omy, his parliamentary skill, and his 
ability to negotiate, have uniquely made 
it possible for the Senate to be consider- 
ing truth in lending today. Building upon 
the ideas of our former colleague, Sen- 
ator Paul Douglas, Senator Proxmire has 
done what many of us had considered 
almost impossible. He deserves the full 
gratitude, not only of the consumer pub- 
lic, but also of the various segments of 
the lending industries. The Banking and 
Currency Committee is in his debt. 

At the same time, I must admit to a 
feeling of unhappiness with the pending 
legislation. It is not all that I had hoped 
it could be. It is still subject to many of 
the objections which I have had to this 
type of legislation for several years. 

Before the Senate votes on truth in 
lending, I would like to take a few min- 
utes to set out, for the record, precisely 
those points of the present bill which I 
find myself in disagreement with. I 
would then like to cover a few of the 
improvements in the present bill which 
made it possible for me to vote to report 
it out of committee. Even as I say these 
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words, I still have not decided whether I 
shall vote for passage of this bill. 

The major objection which I have to 
truth in lending, and this objection goes 
right to the heart of any form of truth- 
in-lending legislation, is the probable 
adverse effect which it will have on very 
small, poorly capitalized, businesses in 
competition with larger businesses. 

Truth in lending was designed to im- 
prove competition among all classes of 
lenders. Everybody is in favor of improv- 
ing competition, of course. But it seems 
to me that any improvement in competi- 
tion, and I refer specifically to competi- 
tion in vendor credit, will place the na- 
tional chain stores, the great mail order 
houses, and the large metropolitan re- 
tailers, in a substantially advantageous 
position over the small neighborhood or 
country store, with its limited access to 
credit facilities and its inabilty to use 
automated data processing techniques for 
its accounts receivable. 

Perhaps, from the viewpoint of the 
consumer, such competition will con- 
tinue to be desirable. But, Mr. President, 
we are legislating for an entire Nation, 
not just a nation of consumers, but a 
nation of shopkeepers, of small business- 
men, of corner groceries and small auto- 
mobile dealers. And I believe that the 
present bill may tend to injure these 
men and women. 

Another objection which I have to this 
bill, as well as to its predecessors, goes to 
the appropriateness of congressional ac- 
tion in what has traditionally been an 
area subject to State regulation. Prac- 
tically every State in the Union already 
has consumer credit legislation on the 
books, but in one fell swoop the Con- 
gress is preparing to enter, and prac- 
tically preempt the field. 

I must point out that my colleagues 
on the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee are aware that the primary responsi- 
bility for the administration of consumer 
credit legislation should lie with the 
States. Section 6 of the bill before us 
provides for those circumstances under 
which State law and State administra- 
tion will preempt the operation of the 
Federal law. 

I might point out that my preference 
for State, as opposed to Federal legis- 
lation in this area is not based upon any 
reliance on the old cliche of “States 
rights.” Rather, it is based upon two 
practical results of the historic regula- 
tion of consumer credit by the States 
themselves. First, the States have al- 
ready created and funded the adminis- 
trative machinery needed to enforce 
and administer consumer credit laws. 
The Federal Government has no such 
administrative machinery, and its cre- 
ation would add to the taxpayers ex- 
penses only to duplicate existing State 
machinery. 

In addition, consumer credit legisla- 
tion is intertwined with a whole network 
of related State legislation. The pending 
bill deals only with disclosure, and, al- 
though we have tried our best to foresee 
any conflicts with other State laws, we 
do not know how well we have succeeded. 
What, for example, will be the effect of 
this bill on existing State usury laws? 
We hope that disclosure under this bill 
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will have no relevance to State usury 
laws, but only a State legislature, and 
not the Congress, is competent to dove- 
tail the two different kinds of regulation. 

Yet another objection with the present 
bill goes to the basic compromise which 
made it possible for the bill to be reported 
out of committee, the language in sec- 
tion 3(h) designed to separate the sheep 
from the goats, or rather, to separate 
those creditors who must disclose in an- 
nual terms from those disclosing in 
monthly terms. This is a crucial differ- 
ence, for almost every witness before the 
committee indicated that creditors dis- 
closing in monthly terms will be given a 
competitive advantage over the others. 

If the Congress is to permit any credi- 
tors to disclose in monthly terms, and 
I believe certain creditors should be so 
authorized, then obviously some line, 
some distinction between creditors will 
have to be drawn. In the process of draw- 
ing such a line, some people are going 
to be hurt. This result is inescapable. 
Since the definitions in section 3(h) are, 
in the last analysis, somewhat arbitrary, 
we could expect to see that, say, two 
similar department stores on the same 
block operating in essentially the same 
way may receive very different treatment 
under that section. If we have to gen- 
eralize about the distinctions under 3(h), 
however, I think that it is unfortunate 
that those merchants generally able to 
qualify for monthly disclosure will be 
the large, well financed, enterprises who 
will be directly competing, in some 
product lines, with the small, poorly 
financed, local small business such as 
furniture stores, auto accessory dealers, 
and others who will be required to dis- 
close in annual terms. I think that this 
is a truly unfortunate consequence of the 
present bill. 

Finally, I am not entirely happy with 
the penalty section of the bill, section 7. 
Unfortunately, it will still be possible for 
a merchant who makes a wholly unin- 
tentional, bona fide error, to be subject 
to a penalty. But I must say that this 
section has been vastly improved over its 
original language. 

It is only fair, after mentioning all of 
the reasons for my unhappiness with this 
bill, to point out a few of the reasons why 
I did vote to report it out of subcommit- 
tee and out of the full committee. 

As I mentioned before, the Senator 
from Wisconsin has displayed great un- 
derstanding of the problems which this 
bill will cause the credit industry. He has 
been willing to negotiate on the details 
of the bill’s administration, while of 
course, maintaining the basic principle 
of full and comparable disclosure of the 
cost of borrowing money. Under his lead- 
ership, the Subcommittee on Financial 
Institutions was able to reach agreement 
on a bill which, while still deficient in 
some respects, represents the very best 
possible compromise which I believe the 
Senate can accept. 

The major attraction of the present 
version of this bill is its recognition of 
the difficulty of requiring annual rate 
disclosure across the board for all classes 
of creditors. The revolving credit provi- 
sions of this bill represent a major vic- 
tory for the honest, responsible retailers 
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of our Nation, and for those of us who 
believe that periodic disclosure of revolv- 
ing credit is the most meaningful type 
of disclosure and the most useful to con- 
sumers, In more personal terms, the com- 
mittee’s decision on revolving credit is a 
tribute to the clear logic of the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Muskie] who was able 
to convince all of us of the difficulties 
and the pitfalls of attempting to impose 
an annual rate disclosure requirement 
on revolving credit. 

The change from a “simple annual 
rate” to an “annual percentage rate,” 
while not very significant in terms of the 
numbers involved, is a vast improvement 
in terms of simplicity of administration. 

The provisions for complete exemp- 
tion of certain types of transaction re- 
move a wholly unnecessary burden on 
large segments of the lending industry. 

The complete bill, as it now stands, 
does, in my opinion, give the consumers 
of this Nation a meaningful way of com- 
paring the entire cost of credit. It de- 
serves the full support of consumers. 

Mr. President, I have indicated that I 
am still uncertain about the way that I 
will vote on final passage of this bill. I 
am not at all uncertain about the way 
that I will vote on any substantive 
amendments which may be presented. I 
believe that this bill, as it now stands, 
represents the best possible compromise 
of which the Senate is capable. I intend 
to oppose any and all substantive amend- 
ments to this bill, because of my own 
experience that amendments to this type 
of legislation should be considered only 
in situations where we are able to check 
out all of the effects of proposed changes 
to this highly technical legislation. This 
subject of truth in lending is much more 
complex than it appears at first glance, 
and I hope that my colleagues will ac- 
cept or reject the entire bill which has 
been reported out, without trying to 
change it here on the floor. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I 
wonder if I could address a few ques- 
tions to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin and chief author of 
the truth-in-lending bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MONDALE. I would like to ask a 
few questions to straighten out my un- 
derstanding of the proposal that is be- 
fore us. 

As I understand it, most department 
stores with revolving credit plans charge 
1.5 percent a month. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Most do. This is not 
universal. As the Senator knows, in the 
hearings the representative of one de- 
partment store testified that, instead of 
charging 1.5 percent a month, it was 
1.5 percent for a 35-day period. But 1.5 
percent a month is the usual charge. 

Mr. MONDALE. At any rate, under 
this bill the stores would not have to 
translate the monthly rate of 1.5 percent 
into an annual rate of 18 percent unless 
the plan met certain conditions? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Unless the plan met 
certain conditions; that is correct. The 
conditions, we feel, would prevent the 
kind of situation which might have de- 
veloped without these conditions. 

I might point out that 4 or 5 years 
ago the subcommittee reported a bill to 
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the full committee which simply ex- 
empted all revolving credit from disclos- 
ing an annual rate. That bill was killed in 
full committee. So this bill is much more 
careful than the one reported out of sub- 
committee before. 

Mr. MONDALE. The original measure 
which the Senator from Wisconsin intro- 
duced included all revolving accounts in 
disclosing an annual interest rate. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. 

Mr. MONDALE. Why should not a 
housewife know that her revolving credit 
is costing her 18 percent a year? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is a good ques- 
tion. It is a question we asked again and 
again in the committee. I share the view 
of the Senator from Minnesota that a 
housewife should know. There were 
others in the committee who had a dif- 
ferent point of view. Say that the house- 
wife buys something on the 10th of the 
month and buys it on credit. In effect, at 
that time the store owner is giving her a 
loan, but she does not pay a service 
charge between the 10th of that month 
and the time the bill is sent, and, indeed 
from the time of the bill for another 30 
days. So, in effect, she gets a free ride 
for that period of time. At the end of 
that time, if she has not paid it yet, she 
pays 14% percent, for each subsequent 
month, Calculating the interest from the 
10th of the month, when she made the 
purchase, it would be between 6 and 9 
percent. It would be far below 18 percent. 

I share the view of the Senator from 
Minnesota, but a majority of the com- 
mittee disagreed with that view. Their 
view was that under the circumstances 
the 18 percent would be a distortion and 
would be inaccurate. Our view was that 
it could be made perfectly clear to the 
housewife that the 18 percent only ran 
when the credit charge was assessed. 
Only at the point did the 1% percent 
become effective. Only at that point did 
the 18 percent become effective. 

Mr. MONDALE. So, under your origi- 
nal bill, the consumer would be advised 
of the interest-free period under the re- 
volving credit, but would be given the 
annual interest rate that would be ap- 
plied by the store in developing its own 
credit charge against that revolving 
account? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. A good case 
could be made that this would be unfair 
to the store, and some of the committee 
members made that case with persua- 
siveness—indeed, they had a majority 
of the committee with them, and if they 
made it on the floor they might convince 
a majority of the Senate—that it was 
not requiring truth in lending to say it 
was 18 percent when the free period dur- 
ing which the loan was outstanding was 
ignored, a free period that, with the 
average department store sometimes 
results in a charge of 8 or 9 percent—and 
not 18 percent. 

So I think working out this compro- 
mise does not do a great deal of violence 
in this particular area, although I agree 
with the Senator from Minnesota. It 
would be far better to tell the house- 
wife she is getting a free ride and at the 
end of the free ride she could take 
money out of a savings account, if she 
had one, or sell bonds, and use that 
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money, instead of paying 14% percent a 
month, up to 18 percent a year, to assess 
against a charge account. 

Mr. MONDALE. What is the size of 
revolving credit today in terms of bil- 
lions of dollars? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The sum of revolv- 
ing credit, based on the best estimates 
we have been able to get, is $3.5 billion. 
This is only 3 percent of consumer cred- 
it, plus second mortgages, which we 
have included. This would include only 
$3 out of every $100 of consumer credit. 
So it does not represent a figure like 40 
or 50 percent, but only 3 percent of con- 
sumer credit. 

Mr. MONDALE, Of that $3.5 billion, 
how much of that credit would be 
exempt from disclosure of an annual 
rate? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is a good ques- 
tion. In answering the previous question, 
I might have indicated that a larger 
amount would be exempted than actu- 
ally would be. When I say 3 percent, I 
am referring to revolving credit amount- 
ing to about 3 percent, but of the revolv- 
ing credit most, not all, probably about 
80 or 90 percent, would be excluded be- 
cause of our definition. 

Mr. MONDALE. So that of that credit 
extended, the revolving credit extension 
makes up about 3 percent of the credit 
extended, and of that amount between 
80 and 90 percent would be exempted? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. We did exclude first 
mortgages, but they are excluded be- 
cause they always specify the annual 
rate, Therefore, if we take only con- 
sumer credit, I think it would be less 
than 3 percent, but in the 3-percent area. 

Mr. MONDALE. How significant is this 
exemption in terms of future trends in 
the industry? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would hope this 
exemption would not become very signifi- 
cant. Some say as much as 50 percent of 
consumer credit will go into revolving 
credit, but I think that overlooks the 
provisions that have gone into the act. 
I hope it would not be much bigger than 
present, but I think we should recognize 
that it might get larger. 

Mr. MONDALE. Would it not be wiser 
to change the law now and eliminate 
this exemption, or does the Senator think 
it would be wiser to wait? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I should like to 
change the law. We tried to do that in 
committee, but we did not have the votes 
eithe> in the subcommittee or in the full 
committee. We worked out what I think 
is a reasonable compromise. 

First, only 3 percent is being excluded 
from annual rate disclosure, but 97 per- 
cent is covered. Second, we have writ- 
ten into the law safeguards to guard 
against the possibility that we have 
opened up a large loophole. Third, if 
this practice does widen greatly, we can 
take a look at it in the future, and con- 
sider additional legislation. 

So I think this was a reasonable com- 
promise when we did not have the votes. 

Mr. MONDALE. The last point, I think, 
is particularly impressive. 

Would it not be possible to make large 
sales on revolving credit without dis- 
closing the annual rate; and if so, would 
not that destroy true comparability? 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. There are two rea- 
sons why we should not have to worry 
about that. First, the bill requires that 
the creditor must not require a security 
interest. This means that title to the 
automobile or title to the refrigerator 
or other product must be in the hands of 
the buyer to get the exclusion. The 
creditor cannot hold on to it until he 
is paid off. This, all by itself, is a real 
protection, because, after all, iew people 
will sell an automobile, a refrigerator, 
or anything else that is very large, to any 
consumer who walks into his store, give 
him title, and then hope he will pay. So 
this is some protection. 

There is another important provi- 
sion—there are three, but I shall discuss 
only two, because only two are of sig- 
nificance. The first is the security inter- 
est, that I have just discussed. The sec- 
ond is that if 60 percent of the amount 
or more is paid in less than 1 year, then 
there can be exclusion from annual rate 
disclosure. But if less than 60 percent is 
paid over a period of a year, then the ex- 
clusion is lost, and it is necessary to spec- 
ify the annual rate. In effect, this means 
that if an item is to be paid for over a 
period of more than 19 months—and if 
an automobile is paid for the way Ameri- 
cans buy them now, 19 months is a pretty 
short period; and even for the purchase 
of appliances it is a relatively short pe- 
riod—the seller would not fail to disclose 
his annual rate. 

I might also add that our discussion so 
far implies that revolving credit is ex- 
empt over the whole period. If I have 
given that impression, it is wrong. It is 
still necessary with respect to revolving 
credit, to specify the monthly rate. As I 
said in my initial statement, some de- 
partment stores will not do this now, but 
they are all going to have to do it if the 
bill becomes law, and they will also have 
to state the dollars-and-cents service 
charge. So the consumer will be given 
this information, but not the annual per- 
centage rate, for most revolving credit. 

Mr. MONDALE. The Senator men- 
tioned cars, but what about the case of 
large appliences? Would it not be possi- 
ble to sell furniture or color TV sets on 
revolving credit, over 18 months, with- 
out a security interest, and thus escape 
disclosing an annual rate? Should not 
the consumer know the annual rate of 
credit when he makes a $500 purchase? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I think the provision 
for the security interest takes care of 
that pretty well. I would hope so. The 
seller definitely should have to specify 
the annual rate. 

Mr. MONDALE. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin for 
what I regard to be a remarkable legis- 
lative accomplishment. I know that 
everyone here respects the magnificent 
leadership which Senator Douglas pro- 
vided on this truth-in-lending issue over 
the years. I must say that the Senator 
from Wisconsin learned well, and has be- 
come not only a great spokesman for 
truth in lending, but one of the leading 
spokesmen for the consumer protection 
movement in this country. 

Without his understanding and his 
sophisticated grasp of the practical busi- 
ness problems which must be dealt with 
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in working toward this objective; with- 
out his sensitive and thoughtful handling 
of the measure in the committee and 
here on the Senate floor, we would not 
have come to this day, where it now ap- 
pears that truth in iending, which has 
long been sought as a key objective of the 
consumer protection movement, is at last 
within grasp. I think the citizens of Wis- 
consin are rightfully proud of the Sena- 
tor, and the entire Nation is in his debt. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Minnesota. I say 
to him that there is no one whom I would 
rather have commend me in those terms, 
because the Senator from Minnesota has 
long been identified—when he was at- 
torney general of the State of Minnesota 
and when he was on the President’s Com- 
mittee on Consumer Interests, and cer- 
tainly ever since then—as a great cham- 
pion of the consumer, and one who early 
recognized the great importance of pro- 
tecting the consumer in our laws, and 
the administration of law. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I should like to take just 
a moment to add my statement of grati- 
tude to the Senator from Wisconsin. He 
and I have been members of the com- 
mittee from the moment that Senator 
Douglas first introduced a truth-in-lend- 
ing bill several years ago. Together, we 
have struggled with this problem, with 
somewhat different points of view from 
time to time. 

I share the view the distinguished 
chairman of the full committee [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] expressed a few minutes ago 
when he said that a year ago it seemed 
very doubtful that this bill could have 
progressed to the point where it appears 
to be at this moment. I think it is a re- 
markable thing that it is on the verge of 
passage with scarcely a dissenting voice. 
I believe that the change in its prospects 
is largely attributable to the efforts of the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin. 
He and I have had differences of opinion 
about some aspects of the bill. I am glad 
to see a truth-in-lending bill finally 
reaching the enactment stage in the Sen- 
ate. I am glad to see that it has been 
modified in ways which, to me, are more 
realistic than some forms of the bill in 
past years may have been. But I simply 
cannot resist taking the opportunity to 
say for the Recorp, that in my judgment, 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, building upon the great contribution 
of Senator Douglas, is largely responsible 
for bringing this bill to this point in the 
legislative process. I think he has reason 
to be proud of his work, as I am proud to 
have worked under him, differing as we 
have from time to time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I say 
to the Senator from Maine that I have 
referred several times to the ability and 
vigor of members of the committee who 
disagreed with us on some of the ele- 
ments of the compromise we worked out. 
As I think all members of the committee 
know, I was referring particularly to the 
Senator from Maine. I think he did a 
most workmanlike and constructive job 
in developing a compromise that he was 
able to accept and we were able to ac- 
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cept, and which won the unanimous sup- 
port of the committee. Believe me, this 
was not the idea, the brainchild, or the 
work of the Senator from Wisconsin. It 
was the idea and the work of the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and the 
Senator from Maine, who hammered 
away, not only in working out a compro- 
mise, but in establishing a record in the 
questioning of witnesses during the hear- 
ings—a record that stood up very well, 
and was so persuasive that, although we 
had a lot of force on our side—everybody 
is for the consumer, of course—I think 
the Senator from Maine deserves much 
credit for working out a practicable and 
workable bill. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr President, the bill 
in its present form is a compromise. Iam 
sure there are aspects of it, as revealed 
in the colloquy between the Senator from 
Wisconsin and the Senator from Minne- 
sota, which they would like to see 
changed. There are things in it that I 
would like to see changed. But after 6 
or 7 years of labor on this bill, I think, 
in all its aspects, it represents a com- 
promise which the Senate should con- 
sider in its totality. Although I would 
like to see some changes made in it, which 
I think would improve it, I support it 
in its present form, because I believe it 
reaches the best consensus which could 
be developed after long, hard, and care- 
ful work by Senators over a period of 
several years. 

Again I congratulate the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I join in 
complimenting the Senator from Wis- 
consin and the Senator from Utah for 
having worked out a compromise which 
appears to be acceptable to most Sen- 
ators. 

However, on examining the bill one or 
two questions came to my mind. 

The basic purpose of the bill, as we all 
understand it, is to insure to the bor- 
rower that he will be told the truth by 
the lender as to the rate of interest he 
will have to pay over the term of the 
borrowing. That is the basic objective of 
the bill, as we all admit. 

However, I am somewhat puzzled or 
at a loss to understand why the John- 
son administration, which claims to be 
so strong for this bill and its principle, 
exempted itself from the provisions of 
the bill. 

I refer particularly to the FHA, which 
finances mortgages for home buyers. I 
have raised this point many times here- 
tofore. They tell the home buyer that 
under the existing setup he will pay 6 
percent interest on his mortgage when 
in reality, he is paying much more when 
the loading charges and discounts are 
considered. 

We all know that if the home buyer 
is buying a home for $10,000 he must 
give an $11,000 mortgage in order to get 
the $10,000 home paid for. Under the 
point system he actually gets only about 
90 percent of the face value of the home. 
In other words, he has to discount his 
mortgage. 
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The net effect mathematically is that, 
instead of paying 6 percent for his mort- 
gage over the 20- or 30-year period, or 
whatever the term of the mortgage 
might be, he is in reality paying 7 per- 
cent to 7.5 percent and in some instances 
even a higher percentage. 

Would it not be wise to include that 
type of mortgage in the provisions of the 
pending bill so that in any case where 
the mortgage is guaranteed by the Fed- 
eral Government it would have to tell 
the borrower the exact rate of interest as 
it would be amortized over the life of the 
mortgage? If the Government really 
favors truth in lending why does it not 
set the example? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Delaware makes a very good point. The 
bill as originally drafted included all 
mortgages. There were no exclusions. It 
included first, second, and third mort- 
gages, or any other mortgages. However, 
the feeling on the part of the mortgage 
bankers and institutions was that they 
state an annual rate and that the annual 
rate is well known and well accepted. 
There is no variation from this practice 
in mortgages. When somebody goes to 
buy a house and takes a mortgage, he 
has the annual rate stated to him. 

Because of this fact and because of the 
dollar financing charge—in many cases 
will exceed the cost of the home—and 
because of the fact that the average per- 
son only continues to pay for a home for 
9 or 10 years and then moves into an- 
other home, the finance charge would 
tend to be deceptive and give him a false 
picture of how much he would pay. In 
doing this, it would tend to discourage 
him from buying. 

It was felt that it was unnecessary to 
include first mortgages under the pro- 
vision of the pending bill. 

We do, however, include second mort- 
gages. 

I know what the Senator from Dela- 
ware is getting at, because he was most 
courteous. He did talk to me and to other 
members of the committee about what 
he has in mind. 

We recognize that there is a real abuse 
of people, as the Senator implies, when 
they get a FHA or VA mortgage, or even 
a conventional mortgage. They are per- 
mitted to borrow on a point system 
which distorts the actual rate they pay. 

The point system is most confusing 
and deceptive. People get a false notion 
of the rate. Many of them undoubtedly 
feel that they are paying less. 

The committee recognized this. The 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
has been particularly active in trying to 
develop some way of coping with this 
matter and eliminating the point sys- 
tem because it is subject to abuse. How- 
ever, our feeling is that if we did pro- 
vide for ending the exemption for first 
mortgages on VA and FHA mortgages, 
we would be discriminating against 
those mortgages and forcing the people 
into the conventional mortgage area and 
we would thus open up a most serious 
problem that we are now exploring in 
the committee. We have not completed 
our hearings. We have not had any op- 
portunity to discuss the matter in execu- 
tive session, 
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We would be legislating on the floor 
in a way that might create very serious 
problems, and then we would be in a 
most unfortunate difficulty. 

We would hope, therefore, that the 
Senator from Delaware—who has the 
sympathy, I am sure, of virtually every 
member of the committee on both sides 
of the aisle—would not press an amend- 
ment to include any first mortgages, be- 
cause if we were to agree to such an 
amendment, as I say, this whole care- 
fully worked out and, as the Senator 
from Alabama has put it, finely balanced 
bill, would encounter most serious dif- 
ficulty that we think would be unfortu- 
nate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I appre- 
ciate the position of the committee, and 
as the Senator mentioned, I have dis- 
cussed this with them before. However, 
over the months I have been very much 
disturbed over this situation, and par- 
ticularly over the complete lack of co- 
operation we get from the executive 
branch downtown in our effort to cor- 
rect this inequity to the home buyer. 

It could be corrected by an Executive 
order if they wished to do so. They may 
have to take the fictitious ceilings off 
interest that can be paid on the mort- 
gages. The present so-called ceiling on 
interest is a farce. It seems to me that an 
administration which has been speaking 
so eloquently about the necessity of truth 
in lending—and I support that provision 
and I am going to support the bill— 
would be willing to set an example by 
telling these home buyers the truth as 
to what interest rates they are paying. 
The administration is not telling them 
the truth today, as the Senator from 
Wisconsin knows. 

They are telling the home buyers: 
“Under the FHA we are guaranteeing 
that it will charge only 6 percent inter- 
est.” In reality, every home buyer in 
America today is paying 7 percent to 8 
percent interest on every FHA-guaran- 
teed mortgage. 

Let us have some truth in Government 
for a change. 

The home buyer with a mortgage term 
of 30 or 40 years cannot refinance the 
mortgage at a later date should a lower 
rate of interest prevail. He is locked in 
under the point system at these 7 or 8 
percent interest rates for 30 years. 

What is the committee doing at the 
present time to deal with this problem? 
Is the committee trying to work out a 
solution with the administration? Will 
the administration face up to a problem, 
as they should have been doing years 
ago? Is the Congress or the committee 
working on a more complete answer that 
will correct the problem? If not, I am 
inclined to press for a vote here today— 
even though this may not be the most 
appropriate bill to amend. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think there is every 
chance that the committee will do so. We 
are having intensive hearings in that 
area. 

We have called in responsible people 
from both the administration and the 
industry to testify. There is the deepest 
concern. 

There is not a single member of the 
committee, Republican or Democrat, who 
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does not agree wholeheartedly that the 
point system has been abused, and that 
it is a deceptive practice and that we 
should end the practice as soon as we 
can. 

We are working very hard on the prob- 
lem. 

The Senator from Delaware is making 
a most useful contribution to alerting 
the Senate and the country to the issue 
by making this a part of the legislative 
history of the pending bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As I 
pointed out, one of the most vicious ef- 
fects of the point system is that if the 
credit risk defaults within 1 or 2 years 
the lender makes more money than he 
would on a good credit risk. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. They have an interest in 
defaulting. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. They do 
have an interest in defaulting in that the 
more defaults, the more money the 
lender makes. I have called the attention 
of the Senate to the situation of certain 
home buyers who, through unfortunate 
circumstances—perhaps sickness, have 
defaulted for 3 months, and under the 
provisions of the law the lender can then 
turn that loan over to the Government 
and demand full payment. Therefore he 
was glad to see the mortgage in default. 
The lender cashed in on the points dis- 
counted at once, 

I have cited cases to the administration 
in which the lenders have refused to al- 
low the home buyer, after he had de- 
faulted a couple of months, any chance 
to make his back payments and even an 
advance payment. The opportunity to 
pay was denied because the lender 
wanted the mortgage to be defaulted. If 
the mortgage were defaulted he could 
cash in the face value of the mortgage. 

Many of the institutions will admit 
that they make more money on the bad 
credit risks than they do on the good 
credit risks. They can go to bed at night 
and almost pray that the borrowers will 
default on their mortgages so that they 
can demand payment and make a lot of 
money on the Government. 

This is an absurd practice which the 
Johnson administration set up and fos- 
tered. Yes, the administration encourages 
the practice whereby a lender can make 
more money on a bad credit risk than on 
a good credit risk. 

It is pure hypocrisy for an administra- 
tion which has made such stirring politi- 
cal stump speeches for truth in lending. 
However, the administration has ex- 
empted itself from the provisions of this 
bill. It gives lipservice to truth in lend- 
ing, but it will not tell the American 
people the truth about its own operations. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I say 
to the Senator from Delaware, in fair- 
ness to the administration, that the 
administration approved the bill as 
originally drafted which required all 
mortgages to specify the annual rate 
and full finance cost. We sent a copy to 
the appropriate administrative agencies. 
They were for it enthusiastically. As far 
as they were concerned, they would have 
been happy to have first mortgages in- 
cluded. They have made no objection to 
that. 
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It was the decision of the committee 
to include this exemption provision, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, be- 
cause this particular disclosure bill was 
primarily in the consumer area and not 
in other areas. We felt that this par- 
ticular disclosure bill should exempt first 
mortgages on the ground that the annual 
rate is stated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Do I cor- 
rectly understand that the administra- 
tion would like to have this amendment 
included in the bill? If so, we can soon 
settle this question. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The administration 
has no knowledge of this particular 
amendment, but the administration did 
take the position that the bill in its 
original form was fine with them. They 
made no effort, to my knowledge, to have 
first mortgages excluded. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. If my memory is cor- 
rect, the Federal Reserve Board rec- 
ommended that first mortgages be 
eliminated. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I believe that is cor- 
rect. The Federal Reserve Board is in- 
dependent, is a creature of Congress and 
not of the executive branch. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. And 
it has to administer the bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Part of the problem 
in which the point system is involved 
grows out of the States’ usury laws, be- 
cause in some States with usury laws the 
limit is so low that nobody could borrow 
mortgage money during tight-money pe- 
riods if it were not for the point system. 

So this is another problem we must 
work out before we can hope to com- 
pletely eliminate the need for some kind 
of device. To me, this indicates the in- 
herent weakness of putting a lid or a 
ceiling on anything when the actual op- 
eration of the normal economic forces 
can go through that lid. I believe it is 
smarter to remove the lid than to try to 
use things like the point system to seem 
to be living under the limitation, when, 
as a matter of fact, you cannot live 
under the limitation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

No doubt, some State laws need to be 
corrected. But primarily the problem 
which I am discussing is a Federal prob- 
lem, and it is brought about because 
the Federal Government insists on main- 
taining an artificial ceiling on the inter- 
est that will be allowed on home mort- 
gages. As I pointed out the other day, it is 
still operating under the illusion that it 
can finance the national debt for about 
41⁄4 percent on long-term bonds. It does 
not sell any long-term bonds; and if it 
does sell a 4%½ - percent long-term Gov- 
ernment bond today it could be bought 
at around 90 percent of par. In other 
words, with the discount they yield a 
little more than 5 percent interest over 
the life of the bond. 

I realize the situation in which the 
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committee finds itself, and I will not 
press this matter at this time. I with- 
hold the amendment at this time, how- 
ever, only with the assurance given that 
the committee is planning to act soon to 
correct the abuse. 

I most strongly urge that the commit- 
tee take some steps to correct the vicious 
practice of the point system on home 
mortgages. This practice of discounts or 
points is undermining the building in- 
dustry and the home buyers of America. 
The first step to correct this situation 
would be for the Federal Government to 
recognize that it cannot finance a first 
mortgage on a home today on 5% or 6 
percent. As the Senator from Utah said, 
take the ceiling off and put the mortgage 
at par; or as the administration would 
say, just start telling the truth. If a 
home buyer must pay 64 or 7 percent to 
get a mortgage today, let us recognize 
that fact and get the full value of the 
mortgage. Then if 5 years from now in- 
terest rates have dropped 2 or 3 percent, 
as they do in normal cycles, they can re- 
finance their mortgages at a lower rate 
of interest and cash in on the lower rate 
in the last 20 years of the mortgage peri- 
od, just as business does. 

Under the present system of forcing 
them to take eight or 10 points off the 
mortgage, the home buyer is automati- 
cally locked in for the full 30 to 40 years 
Orhi mortgage at the higher interest 
rates. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Utah and the Senator from Delaware 
have put their fingers on the crux of this 
matter—I did not discuss it at all—the 
question of the ceilings. The ceilings are 
a mistake, are wrong, and should be re- 
pealed. This is a disclosure bill. However, 
I have great sympathy for the argument 
that the Senator has made this after- 
noon; and I favor—and I believe many 
members of the committee would favor— 
eliminating these ceilings. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, with the assurance of the 
manager of the bill and of the Senator 
from Utah and other members of the 
committee that they will take action to 
correct this abuse I will not press this 
matter at this time, because I realize that 
this is not the most appropriate bill in 
which to deal with this problem. How- 
ever, I believe they are related questions, 
and, I hope that Congress, working with 
the administration, can correct this prob- 
lem at an early date. I believe the time 
is id overdue when we should begin to 
act. 

Surely this administration, which has 
said so much about truth in lending, 
would want to be put in a position where 
it is telling the American people the 
truth when they borrow money to fi- 
nance their homes through the Federal 
Government. Right now it is not telling 
them the truth. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I believe 
that the Senate today will give over- 
whelming support to a dream come true 
of the former distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois, Paul Douglas, who is 
the father of the truth-in-lending bill. 

I have been a member of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency for the 
past 6 months, and I have witnessed the 
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committee make this bill a reality under 
the able chairmanship of the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], and the 
able leadership of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Proxmire], along with the 
able leadership of my distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Ben- 
NETT], who has provided a great deal of 
assistance in finding a practical and 
reasonable basis for proceeding. 

The bill before the Senate today is not 
a perfect bill but on balance, it provides 
the proper emphasis that should be 
placed on a piece of legislation of this 
type, on supporting and protecting the 
consumer, because ours is a consumer 
economy. The committee has worked 
diligently to shape a truth-in-lending 
bill which would help consumers become 
more informed in their choice of credit 
plans. 

I supported the bill in committee, and 
I intend to support passage of the bill 
in the Senate today. 

However, this bill is a compromise in 
many respects, and it will not fulfill 
every expectation of former Senator 
Douglas, It also provides a basis for some 
criticism by those who still believe that 
the compromise has not fully taken into 
account their position and the problems 
that they face as distributors of mer- 
chandise in the marketplace. 

Although the committee attempted to 
make the bill equitable to all sellers who 
are covered, some retailers find them- 
selves at a competitive disadvantage 
under the committee’s compromise bill. 

Basically, the bill defines two sepa- 
rate types of credit: revolving credit, 
commonly used by department stores; 
and installment credit, typically used 
for the so-called big ticket purchases. 
Under the committee bill, sellers who use 
revolving credit are required to state 
their finance charge as a monthly per- 
centage rate, while sellers who use in- 
stallment credit are required to state 
their finance charge as an annual per- 
centage rate. 

The discrimination in the bill that is 
most apparent, however, is not that be- 
tween revolving credit and installment 
credit. The most apparent discrimina- 
tion is the discrimination within revolv- 
ing credit, and I call attention to it here 
in the hope that some solution will ulti- 
mately be worked out, as the bill pro- 
ceeds through the legislative process. 

It was pointed out at the hearings that 
the bill defines two different types of re- 
volving credit—revolving credit plans in 
which the title to the merchandise passes 
to the buyer at the time of the purchase, 
and revolving credit plans in which the 
seller retains title to the merchandise 
until the customer has made the final 
payment for it. The seller using a revolv- 
ing plan without title retention will be 
permitted to disclose a monthly percent- 
age rate, while in an identical transac- 
tion under the same repayment terms, 
the seller using a revolving plan with 
title retention will have to disclose an 
annual percentage rate. 

This is an area in which the customer 
will have great difficulty trying to com- 
pare credit charges. On one side of the 
street, for example, a department store 
could state that the finance charge on a 
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$300 sofa would be 1½ percent per 
month, while across the street a furni- 
ture store selling the same $300 sofa on 
the same repayment terms with the iden- 
tical finance charge would have to tell 
the customer the finance charge would 
be 18 percent a year. 

The two disclosure requirements result 
from the fact that in one case the seller 
retains title to the merchandise until it 
is paid for and in the other case he does 
not. This kind of discrimination is to be 
regretted, despite the fact that the com- 
mittee worked diligently to find a way 
to work out the most equitable answer 
to a truth-in-lending bill that is aimed 
at giving consumers the kind of protec- 
tion that experience has found is re- 
quired in our present economy. However, 
as I have said, despite the difficulties that 
I see in the bill, I certainly do recognize 
that in the spirit of compromise we have 
seen the best of leadership exercised in 
putting together this bill, and I do sup- 
port the work of the committee and I 
shall support the bill today. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, finally, 
after at least 7 years of frustration and 
disappointment, we in the Senate will 
have the opportunity to vote on truth- 
in-lending legislation. 

The bill we are debating today falls 
far short of perfection. 

Indeed, it is a compromise which does 
not completely satisfy those of us who 
have wanted lending disclosure stand- 
ards for these many years. 

And it does not really satisfy the op- 
ponents of truth in lending. They have 
fought fiercely against this legislation 
through many sessions of Congress and 
even today only support, and not too en- 
thusiastically at that, a modest step 
toward the full disclosure that is needed 
to provide full protection to the average 
consumer. 

American families pay about $12.5 bil- 
lion a year in interest and service 
charges on their consumer credit ar- 
rangements. 

Surely they have a right to know in 
reasonably clear and simple language 
and figures, exactly how much in the way 
of interest and service charges they pay 
on any loan or charge agreement. 

Exactly how interest is computed, 
what it is as an actual percentage or as 
a statement in terms of dollars and 
cents, what the service charges are—all 
this information vital to the consumer, 
should be easily available to him so that 
he may make a rational decision. 

At the present time, there is a baffling 
array of financing plans, a variety which 
varies from State to State, from lending 
institution to lending institution, and 
from store to store. 

Without making a truly herculean 
effort, the average person cannot shop 
around and compare financing arrange- 
ments to see which is best suited to his 
pocketbook and his particular needs. 

People in general are not familiar 
with the details of credit charges. 

The curvey discussed in the committee 
report on S. 5 illustrates this point. The 
individuals contacted thought they were 
paying about 8 percent on their con- 
sumer debts but were actually paying 
24 percent. 
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And it is small wonder they are con- 
fused and uninformed and in some cases 
misinformed, what with “monthly 
rates,” “add on rates,” additional fees, 
service charges, and situations where no 
disclosure of rates is made at all. 

It is easy enough to say, and this has 
been a basic argument of truth-in-lend- 
ing opponents, that a person who is in- 
terested enough, someone who really 
wants to know, can always obtain the 
true and actual charges on a loan or a 
charge arrangement. 

This is true only in a very limited 
sense in that someone with the time, the 
inclination and enough technical knowl- 
edge about consumer financing tech- 
niques can inform himself properly. 

But in general, it is not true. Most 
people are not able to manage all of these 
requirements. As a result, they are at 
the mercy of the unscrupulous lenders 
and even of the honest and reputable 
people who work in the area of consumer 
finance. 

To help people inform themselves, and 
to enable people to make a more intel- 
ligent and realistic choice among lend- 
ers, we ask only in this bill that some 
uniformity and coherence be put into 
credit information to consumers. 

There is no provision in this bill which 
could in any way be construed as an 
effort to regulate interest rates or to 
intrude in the State’s jurisdiction over 
this area. 

We seek only to assure the perform- 
ance of an elementary service, that of 
the accurate disclosure of charges by 
those who deal in the lending of money 
for consumer purchases. 

Surely this is a reasonable step for 
the Senate to undertake, and I am con- 
fident that S. 5 will be approved by an 
overwhelming majority later this after- 
noon. 

Regrettably, some urgent business, re- 
quiring that I leave shortly, has come up 
and I will have to miss the final vote. 
One vote, one way or another, will not 
matter on this issue, at this time, but 
I did want to say a few words because 
of the great interest I have had in this 
legislation, as a cosponsor and supporter, 
ever since I entered the Senate. 

Were there any chance that the vote 
would be close, I certainly would make 
a point of waiting. But happily, after 
all these years, there does not seem to be 
any problem. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
remarks of my friend and colleague, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. PROXMIRE]. 

Last December, he wrote me that many 
people think this is the year for enact- 
ment of a truth-in-credit bill. I cer- 
tainly hope this prediction proves accu- 
rate in the Senate today, for the legis- 
lation that our great former colleague, 
Senator Douglas, and Senator PROXMIRE, 
and others have worked on since the 
beginning of this decade is long overdue. 

Along with 21 other Senators, I am a 
cosponsor of S. 5. I believe firmly that 
the passage of the bill will substantially 
aid the American consumer without 
doing the least harm to any reputable 
credit institution. 

S. 5 is not a very complicated measure. 
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It would not set maximum rates for 
credit. It would not govern terms as to 
downpayments and maturities. Indeed, 
the only aspect of consumer credit it 
would regulate is disclosures made be- 
fore the transaction is consummated. It 
simply requires credit disclosures which 
are practicable to make. 

A buyer is entitled to information on 
credit costs before he makes a decision 
on where to purchase credit. Fully dis- 
closed cost data and the truthfully given 
price of credit will give American con- 
sumers the information they need to 
make intelligent buying decisions. Con- 
sumers need a basis for comparing credit 
arrangements, and such comparisons 
can be made when charges are stated in 
terms of annual percentage rate, a figure 
which includes all credit costs—exami- 
nation fees, insurance charges, and any 
other fees. 

Each of us knows that installment 
credit has helped to raise the standard 
of living of the majority of Americans to 
a level once enjoyed only by the few. 
Consumer credit is essential to the 
growth of our economy. In the true pub- 
lic interest, this bill will not stifle growth, 
but will continue and expand it in the 
best traditions of our democracy—a 
sharing of understanding between the 
consumer and business community. 

As the Christian Science Monitor 
stated some months ago: 

We firmly believe that business and indus- 
try will benefit in the end from such meas- 
ures. There has never been a time when an 
increase in public confidence in the honesty 
of business did not pay, and pay hand- 
somely. In a country such as America, where 
there is a vast buying public, straightforward 
measures of dealing between buyer and seller 
reap a rich reward. 


The bill we are considering covers all 
types of consumer credit, including home 
mortgages, consumer loans, installment 
purchases, and “revolving” credit. It is a 
thorough, comprehensive piece of legisla- 
tion that does enormous credit to its 
principal sponsor. If it passes, we will 
have taken a giant step in the protection 
of the American consumer. Senator 
PROXMIRE deserves the thanks of all of us 
interested in consumer protection for 
his initiative and leadership. 

Mr. President, there is a related mat- 
ter I should like to mention briefly. I have 
just learned that the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson], who is chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee and of its Consumer 
Subcommittee, intends to introduce a bill 
that will complement the truth-in-lend- 
ing bill and round out the credit disclo- 
sure picture. 

This proposal is a Fair Credit Adver- 
tising Act that will require a full disclo- 
sure of credit information in all credit 
advertising in or affecting interstate 
commerce. In the words of Senator Mac- 
NUSON: 

It will enable the consumer to begin his 
credit shopping when he picks up his paper 


rather than when he arrives at the store and 
prepares to sign a contract. 


I feel honored to have been asked to 
cosponsor this measure, and will certain- 


ly do so when it is introduced. I believe it 
goes hand in hand with truth-in-lending 
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legislation, and deserves the support of 
all those interested in consumer protec- 
tion. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the truth-in-lending bill now before us 
represents a long overdue recognition by 
the Federal Government that it must act 
to insure fairness and openness in the 
fast-growing credit industry so vital to 
our economy. The complexity of the 
numerous credit rate schedules and 
financing plans forms an almost pro- 
hibitive obstacle to consumers who wish 
to buy on credit or borrow money intel- 
ligently. With credit buying occupying 
an increasingly important position in 
the life of American citizens and an in- 
creasingly large portion of the gross na- 
tional product, we need fair standards to 
guide both consumers and creditors in 
their transactions. 

S. 5, by requiring in all credit trans- 
actions the disclosure of interest rates as 
annual percentages of the capital, would 
bring clarity to the present confusion. 

At the present time a credit customer 
might be paying a specified amount of 
interest per month, varying with the 
length of repayment period, in addition 
to numerous other credit charges, with- 
out realizing how high a percentage of 
the principal he was paying for interest. 
An add-on rate further confuses the un- 
knowing customer by understating by 
one-half the simple interest rate. A 
variation in the method of stating the 
amount of interest can easily enhance 
or detract from the attractiveness of a 
credit plan to an average consumer un- 
schooled in higher economics. Under the 
provisions of the truth-in-lending bill, 
instead of being faced with a combina- 
tion of monthly interest rates on the 
total principal graduated rates of vari- 
ous parts of the loan, add-on rates, and 
unexpected service charges, the con- 
sumers in most credit dealings would be 
given a percent-per-year figure com- 
puted in the approved actuarial method. 
Using these simple figures, the consumer 
could then compare the interest rates of 
various companies and rationally chose 
the one with which he would do business. 
Credit companies would also benefit 
from the clarification and openness of 
rate disclosures by having ready access 
to the rates of competitors in a common 
form and could then adjust their rates 
in the resulting competitive credit 
market. 

The lack of uniformity in State lend- 
ing laws and the resulting confusion and 
inconvenience to potential customers 
must and will be adequately remedied by 
this bill. It is only the few unscrupulous 
credit companies, whose rates are inten- 
tionally ambiguous, not the majority of 
the credit industry, who gain from the 
present bewilderment of their consumers 
as to the amount of interest they must 


pay. 

This bill has finally been reported from 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
after 7 long years. It is a tribute to 
Senator Paul Douglas that the Senate is 
taking this historic action today. Senator 
Douglas was the father of this legisla- 
tion and fought a courageous battle on 
its behalf. Although the bill differs in 
some respects from the original Douglas 
bill, credit is due the distinguished Sen- 
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ator from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire] for 
his successful efforts on behalf of S. 5 in 
this first session of the 90th Congress. 

Senators Douglas and PRoxMIRE, two 
great progressive Senators from the 
Midwest join the ranks of Norris and 
La Follette and the other Midwestern 
Senators in this great tradition, with 
their successful fight to gain for the 
consumers of America full and fair dis- 
closure of the interest charges they pay 
for consumer credit. Although there are 
areas where the bill might have been 
stronger, this is an important day for the 
American consumer. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, to- 
day is a milestone for the consumers of 
America. After 8 years, the truth-in- 
lending bill is finally before the Senate 
for debate and vote. This legislative pro- 
posal represents a significant advance in 
furthering the interests of all Americans. 

The enactment of this legislative pro- 
posal will be a great victory in the battle 
to protect millions of Americans from 
unscrupulous lenders and creditors. No 
longer will housewives and family bread- 
winners be at the mercy of financial 
wizards who have spent long years in 
devising means of confusing them. With 
the enactment of this bill the cost of 
credit will be disclosed fully, simply, and 
clearly. Borrowers and purchasers will 
be informed in terms of both actual an- 
nual interest rates and in dollars and 
cents of how much they are paying for a 
loan or for credit. 

This bill will strengthen the efficiency 
of our credit markets without restraining 
them. It will permit the cost of credit to 
be freely determined by informed bor- 
rowers and responsible lenders. It will in 
no way affect businessmen or lenders 
who are presently being entirely fair and 
candid with the public. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire] has per- 
formed outstanding leadership in steer- 
ing this bill through the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency to the 
Senate fioor. He deserves the appreci- 
ation of all Americans for his hard work 
and perseverance. 

Mr. President, the enactment of the 
truth-in-lending bill will also be a trib- 
ute to another great American and one 
of the great Senators of all time, former 
Senator Paul Douglas, of Illinois. Eight 
years ago the first truth-in-lending bill 
was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Douglas, who introduced it in every suc- 
ceeding Congress up to the 90th Congress. 
It is largely through his efforts that the 
Senate is considering this bill today. It is 
another of his many contributions for 
the welfare of all Americans. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that this 
beneficent proposal will be passed by 
the Senate without delay. It is high 
time for it to be enacted into law and 
American families given the break they 
deserve. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate is considering today S. 5, which was 
reported unanimously by the Banking 
and Currency Committee on June 29. It 
is important to note that proposals deal- 
ing with the disclosure of the cost of 
credit have been considered by the com- 
mittee since 1960 and in the course of 
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that 7-year history S. 5 is the first bill to 
be reported favorably by the committee. 

The bill would require lenders and re- 
tail creditors to disclose the full cost of 
credit extended to consumers. The bill 
also includes agricultural credit when 
extended to individuals. I note from the 
committee’s report: 

The basic purpose of the truth in lending 
bill is to provide a full disclosure of credit 
charges to the American consumer. The bill 
does not in any way regulate the credit in- 
dustry nor does it prescribe ceilings on credit 
charges. Instead, it requires that full dis- 
closure of credit charges be made so that 
the consumer can decide for himself whether 
the charge is reasonable. 

By providing full and comparable dis- 
closure of information, the bill will permit 
consumers to compare the cost of credit 
among different creditors and to shop ef- 
fectively for the best credit buy. The com- 
mittee also believes the bill will promote the 
wiser use of consumer credit by consumers 
when they know the full cost of credit. 


In the past I have been opposed to bills 
introduced in the 87th, 88th, and 89th 
Congresses which have dealt with this 
problem because I felt that they unduly 
prescribed Federal controls on business 
and lending institutions and would have 
resulted in an increase in the cost of 
credit to the borrower. The committee 
considered these proposals in extensive 
hearings during this period and refused 
to recommend these bills as presented. 

I am happy to note that the bill before 
us today, S. 5, was unanimously reported 
by the committee and includes a series 
of committee amendments which make 
the bill practicable and workable from 
the point of view of the credit industry 
and very helpful to consumers by provid- 
ing them with knowledge of the full cost 
of the credit arrangements available to 
them and thus making it possible for 
them to shop efficiently and to select the 
credit arrangements best suited to their 
needs. 

I support the bill. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I believe 
it both appropriate and fitting at this 
time to take the opportunity to commend 
the members of the commitee for their 
tireless efforts, hard work, and careful 
consideration over the years of this im- 
portant and difficult subject and which 
have produced the bill before us today. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, S. 5 is one 
of the most important consumer credit 
bills ever to come before the U.S. Senate. 
I am proud of the fact that I was one of 
its sponsors in 1960 when it was first in- 
troduced by the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois, Paul H. Douglas, and that 
I have been a consistent supporter ever 
since. I point out that I am no “death- 
bed convert” to this bill, now that it ap- 
pears to be on the verge of passage. 

Upholding the principles of truth in 
lending has not always been easy. When 
the provisions of the first measure be- 
came known, I was almost deafened by 
the hue and cry which came from 
finance companies, from retailers who 
sold any kind of a product on time, and 
from banks. My mail was filled with an- 
guished appeals from owners of clothing 
stores and from automobile dealers and 
others saying that the bill was not need- 
ed in Utah, that it was not workable or 
practical, and that if it was passed it 
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would most certainly put them out of 
business. 

These letters were analyzed with great 
care. It was clear that the measure was 
not needed in Utah as much as in many 
other States, because our State credit 
laws are among the best in the country. 
Under State laws, consumers must be 
fully informed on the extra cost of credit 
in dollars, but they are not given this 
figure in terms of the annual percentage 
rate of the finance charge. It was obvi- 
ous that it would be more revealing and 
more fair if the costs were made clear in 
both ways. So I stood my ground. 

I do not know how we can properly pay 
tribute here today to Senator Douglas 
for standing his ground. The pressure on 
him was many times greater than that 
felt by any individual Member of the 
Senate, but he insisted that ways must 
be found to prevent unscrupulous lend- 
ers from hiding the price of credit and 
the total costs of credit, and he con- 
tinued hearings to study, refine, and per- 
fect his bill. The measure before us to- 
day is quiet testimony of his courage and 
strong will, and of the continuing efforts 
of the present sponsor, the able senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE], who picked up where Senator 
Douglas left off and brought the bill to 
the Senate floor, for the first time since 
it was introduced. The consumers of 
America owe both Senator Douglas and 
Senator ProxmireE a debt of gratitude. 

The need for the truth-in-lending bill 
is far more irresistible now than it was 7 
years ago when the bill was first pro- 
posed. Living on credit has become even 
more deeply an American way of life. 
Since 1960 total consumer credit—ex- 
clusive of mortgage debt—has risen by 
69 percent. At the end of 1966, it had 
reached an alltime high of $94.7 billion, 
or almost $500 for every man, woman, 
and child in the country. 

According to the survey research cen- 
ter of the University of Michigan, 49 per- 
cent—almost half of all American fami- 
lies—are making installment payments. 
Half of these families owe $780 or more. 

It is only right and fair that these mil- 
lions of American families who buy on 
credit should have fully disclosed to them 
the cost of their credit charges, not only 
so that they will know how much they 
are paying, but so they can compare the 
cost of credit among different creditors 
and can shop effectively for the best 
credit buy. 

It should be made very clear, however, 
that the truth-in-lending bill before us 
here today is aimed only at the unscrup- 
ulous lender. Its passage would protect 
not only the consumer who is uneducated 
in credit, but the ethical businessman 
who faces unfair competition on the 
part of those who engage in deceiving 
or fooling or cheating the public. It is 
a bill which would greatly strengthen 
the free competitive system. 

The best analogy I can make as to 
what the truth-in-lending bill would do 
is to discuss it in terms of buying a 
package of meat at the meat counter in 
a chainstore. The meat package bears a 
label telling the shopper what kind of 
meat it is, how much it costs per pound, 
how many pounds and ounces there are, 
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and the total price. Some of the pack- 
ages go even further and advise on how 
to cook the meat. 

But the Truth-in-Lending Act will not 
require the lender to tell the consumer 
how to use the credit from any par- 
ticular source. It would require only that 
the consumer be told the price, the an- 
nual rate for the use of the creditor's 
money, how long the credit will be avail- 
able, and what the total charge will be. 

That sort of statement can be made by 
a bank or a finance company without 
any difficulties in computation. But 
there may be other difficulties. It may 
be a little hard for a creditor to give this 
statement to his customer, if he has been 
telling the customer that the rate is 
1% percent and it turns out to be 18 
percent per annum on the outstanding 
credit balance. It may be difficult if he 
has to tell the customer that the $44 per 
month payments, which have been the 
sole information in his advertising, are 
going to run on for 3 years, that they will 
result in charges for credit of several 
hundred dollars and that the annual 
rate of charge—which is interest to the 
debtor—is 21 percent. 

The truth may be hard to tell for 
lenders who have always dodged the 
problem of disclosing full details about 
prices and cost of credit. It will be hard, 
not because of any mathematical prob- 
lem, but because past deceptions have 
left consumers unprepared for the 
truth. 

Some of the people who have come 
to Congress to testify against truth in 
lending have shown no interest in dis- 
cussing the bill on its merits, but have 
attempted to sidetrack it by persuading 
Congress that there are insurmountable 
mathematical problems in finding the 
annual rate of charge for credit. This is 
not true. The only mathematical prob- 
lems are for the consumer. 

The consumer faces about the same 
problems he would be up against if he 
went to the meat counter and found a 
package of meat labeled only with the 
cost—only with what he had to pay for 
it to get it out of the door—wrapped in 
paper so he could not see it, and there 
were no scales in the store to weigh it. 
The buyer would have a hard time under 
these circumstances figuring out whether 
the meat was a good buy or not. 

Yet some credit retailers and lenders 
often give the consumer a deal like this, 
and assure him this is standard practice 
of the trade, and the buyer must just 
accept the deal. The buyer has neither 
the facts nor the yardstick for compar- 
ing one deal with another. Oftentimes 
his borrowing adds 10 or 15 or 20 or even 
30 percent or more to the cost of major 
purchases. In fact, over a consumer's 
lifetime, use of high-cost credit cuts 
down by a substantial amount the things 
he can buy and pay for. 

The Truth-in-Lending Act is, how- 
ever, really a minimal sort of act. It does 
not tell any borrower when he can or 
cannot borrow, it does not tell finance 
companies, banks, or retailers, what 
rates they can or must charge. It leaves 
the people free to find the most efficient 
and accommodating lenders. It leaves 
lenders free to advertise their rates, and 
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to comment on rates offered by other 
lenders. 

The act would give the household 
which is considering borrowing or buy- 
ing on credit the same advantage it had 
in going to the meat counter; the prices 
and total charges are there to see, and 
the family can buy or go somewhere else 
or save its money. 

Mr. President, as a matter of fair play 
to the consumer, the cost of credit should 
be disclosed fully, simply, and clearly. I 
ask that the bill before the Senate, S. 5. 
be passed. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
proposed Truth-in-Lending Act, S. 5, 
which we are considering today presents 
a challenge to the States. Hopefully they 
will be vigilant and make certain that 
truth in lending is real—not fiction. 

The bill reported by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency is not as defini- 
tive as I had hoped it would be consid- 
ering the size of national consumer 
credit, whose total amount had climbed 
to $92.5 billion in March 1967 as against 
$5.6 billion at the end of 1945. As the 
committee report states: 

Currently, American families are paying 
approximately $12.5 billion a year in interest 
and service charges for consumer credit. 


The amount, notes the report, is about 
as great as the Federal Government pays 
itself for interest on the national debt. 
Obviously we are not legislating pennies. 

As reported, S. 5 will give us a starting 
point from which to work. It would make 
possible the exemption from compliance 
with the Federal law creditors in States 
which enact “substantially similar legis- 
lation.” The committee hopes this will 
provide the incentive necessary to the 
States to “act favorably upon the pro- 
posed consumer credit code” because “in 
this respect the committee believes the 
Federal truth-in-lending law and the 
proposed consumer credit code are sup- 
plementary rather than competing alter- 
natives.” 

Obviously it is desirable to have the in- 

dividual States protect the interest of 
their consumers. The committee report 
says the committee is “hopeful that with 
the passage of a Federal truth-in-lend- 
ing law the States will be prompted to 
pass substantially similar legislation so 
that after a period of years the need for 
any Federal legislation will have been re- 
duced to a minimum.” But such respon- 
sibility is enormous, and the incentive 
may have to be enlarged if the State gov- 
ernments are to know what consumers 
seek. 
The bill, as reported, contains poten- 
tial loopholes which will have to be 
watched. For example, should a consumer 
have to pay a finance charge which was 
not properly disclosed as required by 
law? I predict that this section of the 
bill will cause future headaches. I hope 
the people will let their elected represen- 
tatives know when these headaches 
occur. 

Section 8 of S. 5 lists exceptions to the 
provisions which the committee recom- 
mended. One such exemption applies to 
credit transactions exceeding $25,000. 
The committee felt that the amount is 
“considerably above” the average con- 
sumer credit transaction and “that the 
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protection afforded by the disclosure re- 
quirements would no longer be neces- 
sary.” The unanswered question here, of 
course, is What is the extent of increas- 
ing consumer income and purchasing 
power?” 

The bill exempts real estate first mort- 
gage credit because the committee felt 
that adequate disclosure was already be- 
ing made in this area of credit. Second 
or third mortgages will still be subject 
to the disclosure provisions of S. 5. One 
may be concerned with what appears to 
be a blanket observation. While the com- 
mittee may assume complete consumer 
knowledge so far as first mortgage credit 
is concerned, it is by no means certain 
that all persons have a complete knowl- 
edge of the intricacies of finance. This 
section may have to be strengthened. 

Revolving credit charges have caused 
many headaches, and yet the committee 
did not require all revolving credit plans 
to disclose the annual percentage rate at 
the time the account was opened and on 
the periodic monthly statements. 

We pass no perfect legislation. That we 
today are considering truth-in-lending 
legislation is a tribute to our former col- 
league Paul Douglas and to the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire], who 
also saw the desirability in enacting 
truth-in-lending legislation. Experience 
should demonstrate to what extent S. 5 
protects the consumer. 

As a cosponsor of S. 5 as originally in- 
troduced, I am pleased that after 7 
years of hearings and consideration the 
Senate has had the opportunity to vote 
on this legislation. 

Buy now, pay later is a phrase fraught 
with joy and all too often subsequent un- 
happiness. Young married couples, their 
parents and grandparents, all citizens, 
deserve to know the truth. It may, in the 
classic phrase, “make them free” from 
unbearable debt. Let us trust we have 
started down that road. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of my April 21, 
1967, statement before the Banking and 
Currency Committee appear at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF ERNEST GRUENING, U.S. SENA- 
TOR FROM THE STATE OF ALASKA, AT THE 
SENATE BANKING AND CURRENCY TRUTH IN 
LENDING HEARING, APRIL 21, 1967 
Mr. Chairman: “Buy now and pay later” 

has become a part of our way of life. I believe 
it will continue to be. So, as we seek to stabi- 
lize our economy, let us recognize the facts 
and make certain that any evils in install- 
ment buying are corrected. 

“Buy now and pay later” living particu- 
larly involves younger Americans. Young 
couples, aglow in their new-found wedded 
bliss, happy, hopeful, optimistic, no longer 
wait to buy homes, washing machines, dish- 
washers, and television sets. Nor need they. 
These are desirable accoutrements in the 
20th century. 

However, in a “Buy now and pay later” 
world all is not paradise. A young couple 
inundated by credit payments may suddenly 
be overwhelmed and their marriage may 
flounder or, worse, be washed away on a tidal 
wave of unpaid balances. 

I venture to suggest that the continued 
failure of the Congress to enact the truth in 
lending act proposed in S. 5 could break up 
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many young marriages. Certainly, gentle- 
men, we do not wish to be branded as home- 
wreckers. 

We do need to correct unnecessary con- 
sumer abuses which exist in the field of con- 
sumer credit. 

Installment buying has become the mer- 
chandising of indebtedness. Yet, it need not 
be so. 

President Kennedy supported truth in 
lending; President Johnson supports truth 
in lending. 

The pioneering work in this field by former 
Senator Paul Douglas taught many of us 
the importance and value of persistence in 
just causes. 

Members of this committee know better 
than most that the general purpose of S. 
5, “To let consumers know both in dollars 
and in terms of annual interest rate the 
cost of credit and comparable interest rates,” 
is practical and possible, 

The 90th Congress can brighten its image 
immeasurably in the eyes of the American 
consumer by enacting the truth-in-lending 
bill, 

S. 5 proposes long overdue needed reform. 
I have letters in my files dating back to 
1960 from residents of Alaska in support of 
truth in lending. In one, the Reverend Rich- 
ard T. Stussi, of Juneau wrote: 

“It seems to me that a law is needed to 
enable borrowers to compare costs between 
competing sellers and lenders. Installment 
buying has become a regular part of con- 
sumer purchases and there is a need for 
honest labeling in this area. There is too 
much room for excessive charges and out- 
right gouging under the general term 
‘carrying charges.“ 

The Reverend Stussi wrote that letter in 
1960. 

Not much has happened in this field since 
he expressed his opinion, and it is difficult 
to understand why truth in lending is not 
a public law. 

I have always supported the proposed legis- 
lation. Its purpose is modest. It merely re- 
quires a statement of facts so the install- 
ment buyer can know what he is up against. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing I would like to 
place in the hearing record on S. 5 some 
case studies in credit prepared at my re- 
quest by the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress. One demonstrates 
conclusively that the purchase of a $21,000 
home with a minimum down payment and 
without allowance for closing costs will cost 
the buyer a total of $23,993 in interest. 

The other examples show what can be pur- 
chased with larger down payments or with 
refinancing with a second mortgage. 

I also asked Mr. John C. Jackson, the 
Library specialist in fiscal and financial eco- 
nomics, to explore credit rates in furnishing 
a house, buying an automobile, paying for 
medical care, and in refinancing, and he has 
supplied several illuminating examples. 

I should also like to place in the hearing 
record an article entitled “Financial Ten 
Commandments for Young Married Cou- 
ples,” by Dr. Milton Huber, associate profes- 
sor at the University of Wisconsin’s Center 
for Consumer Affairs in Milwaukee, Wis. You 
may know Dr, Huber. Mr. Chairman I might 
point out that the commandments apply 
equally to older citizens as well as to the 
young. 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., April 18, 1967. 
To: The Honorable Ernest Gruening. 
From: Economic Division. 
Subject: The lure of “easy” credit as a road 
to financial disaster: an illustrative case. 
A couple with $14,000 gross income 88,000 
received by husband; $6,000 by wife. 

1. (a) Buy a house with minimum down- 
payment and without preparation for clos- 
ing costs: 
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$21,000 house, 10 percent down, 30 years at 
6% percent, $1000 closing costs: 

Monthly principal and interest. $116.37 

Total payments on mortgage 41, 893. 00 


mere 2 23, 993. 00 
House cost 
DONA Ta woot oe omens 2, 100. 00 
rr ˙ A RAE N 1, 000. 00 
( eee 41, 893. 00 
OIE oa een neice eye ee 44, 993. 
(b) Alternative: 
Buy house 2 years later with no 
closing costs, 50 percent 
down, 20 years @ 6 percent: 
Monthly principal and interest. $75. 22 


Total payments on mortgage 18, 052. 80 
00 


Interest cot 7, 553. 
House cost 
Te AS E ee ey 10, 500. 00 
ee 18, 053. 00 
A 28, 553. 00 


2. (a) Borrow half of the down payment 
in the family, borrowing closing costs same 
way, refinance with second mortgage at 18 
percent on first $1,000, 12 percent on second 
$1,000: 


5 years: 
Payment per month (about) $48 
A ee 2, 858 
Interest (over 5 years) 858 


(b) Alternative: No second mortgage. 
3. (a) Furnish house immediately: 
After downpayment, if any 
Furniture and TV bought at several 


stores, carrying charges $10 per 
$100 of original balance, 3 years 


%% cme wee noone 540 
PATA» 2, 340 
(Simple annual rate 18 percent.) 
(b) Alternative: 
$1, 800 
Buy at least half for cash, few pieces 
at a time. Finance remainder 
at a credit union, 12 percent per 
annum, 2 year term: 
Monthly cost over 3 years: 
$25 cash plus $28 on borrowed 
SEMEN dias cals — — 53 
Interest cost 112 
eie ˙ coon nccleenase 1,912 


4. (a) Buy an automobile on minimum 
terms: 
Auto $2,200, $200 down, 30 months, 

$12 per $100 original balance per 


year: 
— a a on- 5 eee $2, 000. 00 
Monthly payments 86. 67 
Total payments 2, 600. 00 
Interest cost, 30 months 600. 00 

Cost of auto 
0 YESS, Sac eS 200. 00 
TTT 600. 00 
V 2. 000. 00 
S a 2, 800. 00 


(Simple annual rate 21 percent.) 
(b) Alternative: 

Postpone purchase 1 year or more to 
accumulate 40 percent down, and 
purchase smaller new car—$1,800 
less, $720 down. Finance $1,080 at 


bank, $5 per $100 per year, 2 
years: 
Monthly payments $49 
Total payments..............-.... 1, 188 
Interest cost, 24 months 108 


Cost of auto: 
tele TE ee ee 720 
Ne ee ae 108 
ö 1, 080 
1 ey eae 1, 908 


(Simple annual rate 9.3 percent.) 
(5). (a) Charge current purchases and pay 
out on revolving credit, maintaining $500 
balance: 
Monthly payments 850. 00 
Charge: fer credit... 2c —- 


TORI eee eee 57. 50 
Payments in year 600. 00 
Charge for credit, 1 year 90. 00 

SO T u p E ie 690. 00 


Interest cost on revolving account $90 
(simple annual rate 18 percent). 

(b) Alternative: Reduce amount of pur- 
chases and pay cash and obtain cash dis- 
count prices, 

6. (a) Neglect to carry health insurance: 
Cost of child—doctor and hospital $650 


(b) Hospitalization insurance (2 


TTT 480 
And physiclan's fee 240 
de, e ee 720 


7. (a) Borrow from several finance com- 
panies to meet medical expenses, and to con- 
solidate debts, $1,500 In 5 loans at 344 percent 
per month. 

36 months with refinancing: 
Monthly payments of principal $41. 66 
Interest diminishes monthly, aver- 


PAI ten chk a esis ONEA tai 27. 00 
Average payment 68. 96 
First month's payment 91. 16 


If paid to maturity, interest cost at 
3½ percent per month (3 years). 971. 00 
(Simple annual rate 42 percent.) 
(b) Alternatives: 
Borrow from bank at 7 percent discount per 
year for 2 years: 


— ͤ Äy — ey oe ay rw $1, 744 
Interest (2 years) 244 
Monthly payment, level payment 

ONON wong... —¼ 2. 67 


(Simple annual rate 14.9 percent.) 


8. Consolidate debts at debt pooler or 
Budget Adviser. Add at least 12 ½ percent to 
amount of debt; increase payments on debts 
accordingly. 

Add costs 1-7 are for various periods of 
time, and total would not be appropriate. 

JOHN C. JACKSON, 
Specialist in Fiscal 
and Financial Economics. 


[An article from Everybody’s Money, 
1967 spring issue] 
FINANCIAL 10 COMMANDMENTS FOR YOUNG 
MARRIED COUPLES 


(By Dr. Milton Huber) 


Early marriages are on the increase again 
as young couples grasp for a moment of bliss 
now in the midst of a world of uncertainty. 

More young people and more early mar- 
riages spell more broken marriages, Among 
teenage couples, for example, half of the mar- 
riages end in divorce or separation. High on 
the list of explanations for the failure of 
these young marriages is the immature use of 
money. 

Young married couples, and those soon to 
be, might avoid the financial pitfalls of mar- 
riage by profiting from the experience of one 
hundred married couples whose homes were 
so threatened by the misuse of money early 
in their marriages that they had to seek pro- 
fessional counsel. In the words of a historian, 
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the fool learns from personal experience; the 
wise man learns from the experience of oth- 
ers. The troubled couples with severe money 
problems were interviewed in Detroit. Among 
the questions directed to them were some 
inquiring into how they had gotten into 
trouble. 

More impressive than any statistical sum- 
mation of their answers is this sampling of 
their comments: 

“You have a job and you buy. Then no job 
for a while and creditors get on you cause 
you want to keep the things you bought.” 

“It's so easy to borrow money, which is a 
great inducement to debt. Stay away from 
small loan companies. The way they appeal 
to families—just keep sending you letters 
encouraging you to borrow.” 

“We would have done all right if he hadn't 
lost his job for a spell.” 

“I should have confided in my wife more.” 

“Don’t have kids right away.” 

“Plan on the unexpected. We didn't plan 
on sickness or a short week.” 

“I always thought we would pay but some- 
thing happened.” 

“We didn’t have emergency money and 
had to borrow. Set savings aside for emer- 
gencles.“ 

Out of the hundreds of hours spent in 
interviewing these over-indebted couples, 
this Financial “Ten Commandments” for 
Young Married Couples evolved. The ten 
points summarize their advice to others on 
how to avoid the money problems that al- 
most wrecked their marriages. Post them on 
the kitchen bulletin board next to the week- 
ly shopping list for periodic consultation: 


I 


You shall have no more children than your 
income will permit to maintain the standard 
of living you desire for them. Do not forget 
that the older children become, the more ex- 
pensive they are to raise. Financial planning 
and family planning must complement one 
another. 

1 


You shall not make the mistake of start - 
ing your marriage by purchasing all the 
modern conveniences and comforts that your 
parents have taken a lifetime to afford and 
accumulate. Ignore this commandment and 
you shall be bowed down with debts when the 
first child comes and the income from the 
wife’s job is no more. Build your budget 
basically around the income of the husband, 


mr 


You shall not take for granted that your 
mate has the same ideas about spending 
money that you have. Many good family 
names are taken in vain by creditors be- 
cause couples have not worked out a spend- 
ing plan together and assigned the responsi- 
bilities for shopping, purchasing, and meet- 
ing one’s obligations to one or the other. 


Iv 


Remember to save for the day the unex- 
pected happens. Plan for the medical emer- 
gency, the short week, or the breakdown of 
the car. Set aside in savings, from the top 
of the paycheck, the equivalent of income 
from six months of your labor to care for 
emergencies. 

v 


Honor your credit rating. Pay your debts 
on time so that instalment credit at reasona- 
ble rates will always be available when you 
need it. Beware of merchants who advertise 
“easy credit” but specialize in harsh and 
expensive repayment contracts, 

vI 

You shall not kill your chances of enjoy- 
ing the good life by buying impulsively. Es- 
pecially beware of door-to-door salesmen and 
the lure of “something for nothing,” however 
disguised. Do your shopping in showrooms, 
not your living room. Compare merchandise 
and prices as carefully for large appliances 
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and furniture as you do for food and cloth- 
ing. Not to do so is to be penny wise and 
dollar foolish, 
vit 
You shall not commit yourself to any in- 
stallment contract without reading it com- 
pletely. Be sure that all blanks have been 
filled in and that all verbal agreements have 
been put in writing. 
vit 
You should not cheat yourself by securing 
new loans at high interest to pay off old due 
bills, charging little or no interest. This is 
an expensive way of buying time, not a way 
of paying bills. The continued consolidation 
of your debts can lead to the gradual dis- 
integration of your marriage. 
vIx 
You shall not bear the responsibility of 
purchasing a car or major appliance on the 
instalment plan without inquiring into the 
true annual rate of interest, dollar charges, 
and other special fees, Interest rates vary 
considerably. Shop for your credit as well as 
your merchandise. 


You shall not covet a house of your own 
if you move frequently, Financing, selling, 
and closing costs increase the cost of home 
ownership prohibitively for families which 
move every few years. Neither shall you com- 
pare the costs of renting versus buying with- 
out including all of the costs of home owner- 
ship besides monthly mortgage payments: 
depreciation, taxes, hazard insurance, mort- 
gage life insurance, closing costs, upkeep and 
repair, and income from interest lost on sav- 
ings used as a down payment on a house. 

Honor these commandments and your 
marriage can be harmonious, even prosper- 
ous, whatever your income. 

The author is an associate professor at the 
University of Wisconsin’s Center for Con- 
sumer Affairs in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. His 
Financial “Ten Commandments” emerged 
from a study in depth of over-indebted fam- 
ilies. Dr. Huber was formerly director of 
public relations for the Michigan Credit 
Union League. He received his Ph.D, degree in 
social ethics from Boston University. 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, today the 
Senate is considering the Truth-in- 
Lending Act of 1967. The history of this 
legislation is long and fraught with con- 
troversy. For over 7 years various ver- 
sions of this bill have been before the 
Banking and Currency Committee. It is a 
tribute to the hard work, persistence, and 
sagacity of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire] that 
truth in lending is now before the Senate. 
As chairman of the Financial Institutions 
Subcommittee of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, Senator Proxm re this 
year offered a new approach to the ma- 
jor area of contention, revolving credit 
and guided the bill through various 
changes to a unanimous endorsement by 
the subcommittee. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
committee [Mr. SPARKMAN] also has 
played an important part in the develop- 
ment of the final version of this legisla- 
tion and in its being reported by the full 
committee. As a junior member of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency I have been deeply impressed by 
the wise and firm leadership of the 
chairman, and his part in the develop- 
ment and passage of this legislation has 
been vital. 

The Truth-in-Lending Act of 1967 pro- 
vides for the full disclosure of the costs 
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of consumer credit. It is only a disclosure 
bill and in no way regulates or limits 
charges for credit. The bill provides that 
the cost of consumer credit, except for 
certain classes of revolving credit, be ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents and as an 
annual percentage rate. 

The Truth-in-Lending Act of 1967 is 
a compromise. It is not a perfect bill, but 
I believe that it is a workable bill. By 
providing for disclosure of the cost of 
credit it will provide consumers a yard- 
stick by which they can compare the full 
cost of the various types of consumer 
credit, With this knowledge the con- 
sumer can shop for the best buy in credit 
and protect himself from paying exces- 
sive charges for credit. It will also bene- 
fit the honest and fair lender in his com- 
petition with those who use deceptive 
practices to charge excessively for credit. 

The bill is drafted to encourage State 
action in enacting legislation in this field, 
and Iam hopeful that the States will take 
advantage of these provisions. 

Consumer debt has grown dramatically 
in the last two and a half decades and 
it promises to grow even larger in the 
future. I believe that requiring the dis- 
closure of the cost of consumer credit 
will benefit the borrower, the honest 
lender, and the economy as a whole. 

For these reasons I supported the 
Truth-in-Lending Act of 1967 in the 
Banking and Currency Committee and 
I intend to continue that support when 
we vote on this legislation today. 

TRUTH IN LENDING—A TRIUMPH FOR 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the day 
the truth-in-lending bill becomes the 
law of the land will be a banner date for 
consumers across this country and in my 
State of Oregon. 

Many people have contributed to this 
legislation since it was first introduced 
in the Senate on January 7, 1960. It was 
the great Senator from Mlinois—Mr. 
Douglas—who brought this matter to 
the attention of the public and pioneered 
its consideration here in the Senate. I 
am proud to say that I was one of the 
original cosponsors of S. 2755 of the 
86th Congress, and have worked consist- 
ently for the passage of that bill and its 
successors. 

In my judgment the Banking and 
Currency Committee should be com- 
mended for its exacting consideration 
of this measure, and for its fairness to 
all of the interests which are involved. 

This legislation, S. 5 of this 90th Con- 
gress, is a victory for the consumer. It 
provides for all lending institutions—the 
banks, small loan companies, credit 
unions, retail stores, savings and loan 
associations, and all other creditors—to 
disclose their interest rates on most 
credit sales fully and in a uniform way. 
The rates of interest must be stated as 
a percentage of simple interest, on a 
yearly basis, on the declining balance of 
the loan. Charges, fees, and insurance 
must be included in the interest rate cal- 
culation. A buyer will thus be able to 
compare the cost of credit among dif- 
ferent lenders the way he or she shops 
for other items which he or she buys, and 
can know the full cost of the merchan- 
dise. In this way families can manage 
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their credit intelligently, in the best way 
for their individual households. 

As the citizens of Oregon know, per- 
sonal bankruptcies are at an alltime 
high. This has been a special problem in 
our part of the country. It seems to me 
that the additional information result- 
ing from truth in lending should thus 
have beneficial effects to both buyers and 
to the businesses which must be their 
creditors. 

It has been my feeling that making 
such legislation is among the highest 
functions of the Congress. The credit 
industry is a technical field. Practices 
have grown up in various segments, the 
vast majority of which are entirely legiti- 
mate and adapted to the particular com- 
mercial conditions. However, the variety 
of ways in which they are presented to 
a buyer gave a picture of confusion to 
the average person searching for credit. 

And, it is the average consumer who 
is most in need of credit. Between 1945 
and 1967, consumer credit grew from 
$514 billion to $9244 billion, or 17 fold. 
American families are paying $12.5 bil- 
lion a year in interest and service charges 
for this credit, which is almost as much 
as the Federal Government itself pays on 
the national debt. However, a recent 
survey of 800 families found that the 
average estimate of finance charges on 
debts by the public was 8.3 percent, while 
the actual interest rate paid was 24 per- 
cent, or nearly three times higher. 

The development of our credit system 
has thus enabled American industry and 
business to increase their sales at a rate 
4% times greater than the growth of our 
economy as a whole. It has also enabled 
young families to furnish their homes, 
acquire cars for transportation to their 
jobs, and purchase the thousands and 
one necessities and conveniences of life. 
These purchases generally come during 
the time of life when they are most 
needed and can be enjoyed for a longer 
number of years. Our credit system is 
one of the foundations of not only the 
overall economy, but each one of our 
home economies. 

At the same time, a truth-in-lending 
bill was required to protect, and did in 
large measure protect, the credit indus- 
try and the 5 million small and large 
American businesses which live by ex- 
tending credit. In revolving credit, which 
is now at the level of $3.5 billion, and 
growing rapidly, there is an exemption 
for all accounts which make more than 
60 percent of the balance payable in 1 
year. Therefore, the ordinary short term 
retail credit accounts are largely outside 
the scope of the act. Other exemptions 
are the whole first mortgage area, busi- 
ness and commercial credit, and securi- 
ties loans. 

Only the Congress is in a position to 
resolve the many complex interests in 
this field, and this has been done by the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency in this workmanlike and balanced 
legislation. I shall be pleased to vote in 
favor of its enactment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a technical amendment and 
ask that it be stated, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
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The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 26, line 4, strike out the word 
“may” and insert “shall.” 

On page 26, line 5, insert after the second 
occurrence of the word “any” the words 
“Federal or.” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this is 
a technical amendment to correct a 
typographical mistake in the bill, and it 
has been cleared by both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The com- 
mittee amendment is open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, as 
amended. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary 
of the Senate be authorized and directed 
in the engrossment of the bill to make 
all necessary technical and clerical 
changes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I re- 
quest the yeas and nays on the passage 
of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. AnpERSON], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Mercatr], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] is absent because 
of the death of his brother William. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK] and 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
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voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Burpicx], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Mercatr], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 92, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 180 Leg.] 
YEAS—92 

Aiken Harris Morton 
Allott Hart Moss 
Baker Hartke Mundt 
Bartlett Hatfield Murphy 
Bayh Hayden Muskie 
Bennett Hickenlooper Nelson 
Bible Hill Pastore 

Holland Pearson 
Brewster Hollings Pell 
Brooke Hruska Percy 
Byrd, Va. Inouye Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson 
Cannon Javits Randolph 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Case Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Church Kennedy, Mass. Smathers 
Clark Kennedy, N.Y. Smith 
Cooper Kuchel Sparkman 
Cotton Long, Mo. Spong 
Curtis Magnuson Stennis 
Dirksen Mansfield Symington 
Dominick McCarthy Talmadge 
Eastland McClellan Thurmond 
Ellender McGee Tower 
Ervin McGovern 
Fannin McIntyre W N. J. 
Fong Miller Williams, Del. 
Fulbright Mondale Yarborough 

Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Gruening Montoya Young, Ohio 

n Morse 
NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—8 

Anderson Gore Metcalf 
Burdick Lausche Russell 
Dodd Long, La. 


So the bill (S. 5) was passed. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I have 
one further brief statement. 

The passage of this bill by unanimous 
vote of the Senate was, I believe, in very 
large part due to the work of two remark- 
ably able staff members—one, Ken 
McLean, as able, conscientious, and ef- 
fective a staff member as the Senate has; 
he did a consistently brilliant, and I mean 
brilliant job. The other, John Evans, 
who did a splendid job working for the 
minority. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, ef- 
forts to enact a credit disclosure meas- 
ure have persisted now for nearly 7 years. 
Long pursued by Senator Paul Douglas, 
the passage of the Truth in Lending Act 
of 1967 today is certainly marked with 
the indelible stamp of his tireless devo- 
tion, his abiding interest. 

Taking up the quest for Senator 
Douglas in this Congress was the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. Proxmire]. I join the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
in his praise of Senator Proxmire earlier 
today. Without a doubt, the outstanding 
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talent and dedicated service of Senator 
PROXMIRE assured the passage of the 
measure. Both in committee, and on the 
floor today, he displayed the keen ad- 
vocacy and sound judgment that made 
unanimous Senate approval a certainty. 
The Senate and the people of the Na- 
tion are forever in his debt. 

The senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Bennett], the able ranking minority 
member of the committee, similarly is 
to be commended for urging his strong 
support for this measure. As on all legis- 
lative proposals that have gained his en- 
dorsement, he displayed his astute and 
highly effective talents. The Senate is 
grateful for his wisdom, his articulate 
advocacy, and his deep appreciation of 
the issues involved. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] played a vital role in 
the passage of this measure. Noteworthy 
was his clear and able direction of the 
committee’s action and his forthright 
support given so ably during the discus- 
sion today. 

The junior Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy], the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javrrs] and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Monpate] are to be 
thanked for offering their strong and 
sincere views and likewise for contribut- 
ing so ably to the discussion. Their wise 
and profound judgment was most appre- 
ciated, as was the clear and thoughtful 
assessment of the proposal offered by the 
Senators from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE], New 
Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], and Florida 
LMr. HOLLAND]. 

Many other Senators joined to assure 
unanimous approval and the Senate may 
indeed be proud of the lively and provoc- 
ative views expressed. Each of us may 
look with pride upon this achievement. 
It marks a large step in the direction of 
what I believe will be of vital importance 
to the consumers of the Nation, while 
preserving every interest of those in- 
stitutions affected by this credit disclo- 
sure proposal. 

Again, our thanks to Senator Douglas 
and to Senator Proxmire. This success 
ert be a lasting monument to their ef- 

orts. 


RETIREMENT OF BERNARD BOUTIN 
FROM SMALL BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recor» an article which appeared 
in this morning’s Washington Post by 
Drew Pearson concerning the magnifi- 
cent public service career of Mr. Bernard 
Boutin, who has resigned as Administra- 
5 of the Small Business Administra- 

on. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 11, 1967] 
Hero WirnHovur HEADLINES 

(By Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson) 

This column, which has fingered the in- 
efficient and spotlighted the unethical, to- 
day pays tribute to an unheralded bureau- 
crat now retiring from Government. He is 
Bernard Boutin, head of the Small Business 
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Administration, who has operated without 
headlines, without scandal, and with a 
healthy record of promoting cooperation be- 
tween business and Government. 

There was a time when business and the 
Government considered themselves enemies. 
But under President Johnson big corpora- 
tions are cooperating in job training pro- 
grams while small-town banks are helping 
the Small Business Administration with 
loans. 

What happens is that when local banks 
cannot make a loan they cooperate with the 
Small Business Administration either in 
taking part of the loan or getting the SBA 
to take it all. Administrator Boutin has also 
retained retired bankers on a per diem allow- 
ance to handle this cooperation. When a re- 
tired banker approaches a local bank not as 
a bureaucrat but as a businessman he gets 
better cooperation. 

In addition, Boutin has drafted more than 
2000 retired businessmen to work with the 
recipients of small loans to advise on their 
accounting systems, their production meth- 
ods and their general techniques, These re- 
tired businessmen have a lot of know-how 
and Boutin has been using it. 

Boutin finds that President Johnson takes 
a great personal interest in small business. 
Despite the press of the Vietnam war and 
other major problems, the President confers 
with Boutin every two weeks on small busi- 
ness progress. 

Boutin is now leaving the government for 
private business. The reason: He has 10 chil- 
dren to support. 

Note: Boutin first trained as mayor of 
Laconia, N.H., a city which has sent such 
other former mayors to Washington as 
former Rep. Oliva Huot and Sen. Tom Me- 
Intyre. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S. 60. An act for the relief of Dr, Oton 
Socarraz; 

S. 67. An act for the relief of Dr, Juan 
Ramon Diaz Zayas Bazan; 

S. 118. An act for the relief of Dr. Amparo 
Castro; 

S. 132. An act for the relief of Dr. Alberto 
Fernandez-Bravo y Amat; 

S. 164. An act for the relief of Dr. Cesar A. 
Mena; 

S. 168. An act for the relief of Marla 
Jordan Ferrando; 

S. 327. An act for the rellef of Dr. Carlos 
Victor De La Concepcion Garcia; 

S. 371. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mary T. 
Brooks; 

S. 462. An act for the relief of Dr. Jesus L. 
Lastra; 

S. 464. An act for the relief of Dr. Gui- 
llermo N. Hernandez, Jr.; 

S. 465. An act for the relief of Dr. Mario 
Guillermo Martinez; 

S. 499. An act for the relief of Dr. Manuel 
A. Zuniga; 

S. 652. An act for the relief of certain em- 
ployees of the Puget Sound Naval Shipyard; 

S. 819. An act for the relief of Charles H. 
Thurston; 

S. 853. An act to extend the life of the 
Commission on Political Activity of Gov- 
ernment Personnel; 

S. 904. An act for the relief of Doreen 
Delmege Willis; 

S. 996. An act for the relief of Dr. Esther 
Yolanda Lauzardo; 

S. 1045. An act for the relief of Alton R. 
Conner; and 

S. 1278. An act for the relief of Dr. Flori- 
berto S. Puente. 
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ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 2762) for the relief of 
gvo Bernhard Vollmer, U.S. Navy (re- 

ed). 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 351, S. 271. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 271) to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide additional group 
life insurance and accidental death and 
dismemberment insurance for Federal 
employees, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That section 8704(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) An employee eligible for insurance is 
entitled to be insured for an amount of 
group life insurance plus an equal amount 
of group accidental death and dismember- 
ment insurance in accordance with the fol- 
lowing schedule: 


The amount of 

The amount of | group acciden- 
group life tal death and 
insurance is— | dismember- 


"If annual pay is— 


Greater But not greater ment insur- 

than— than— ance is— 
0 $8, 000 $10, 000 $10, 000 
$8, 000 9, 000 11, 000 11, 000 
9, 000 10, 000 12, 000 12, 000 
10, 000 11, 000 13, 000 13, 000 
11, 000 12, 000 14, 000 14, 000 
12, 000 13, 000 15, 000 15, 000 
13, 000 14, 000 16, 000 16, 000 
14, 000 15, 000 17, 000 17, 000 
15, 000 16, 000 18, 000 18, 000 
16, 000 17, 000 19, 000 19, 000 
17, 000 18, 000 20, 000 20, 000 
18, 000 19, 000 21, 000 21, 000 
19, 000 20, 000 22, 000 22, 000 
20, 000 21, 000 23, 000 23, 000 
21, 000 22, 000 24, 000 24, 000 
22, 000 23, 000 25, 000 25, 000 
23, 000 24, 000 26, 000 26, 000 
24, 000 25, 000 27, 000 27, 000 
25, 000 26, 000 28, 000 28, 000 
26, 000 27, 000 29, 000 29, 000 

27, 000 30, 000 30, 000“ 


Src. 2. Section 8707 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“§ 8707. Employee deductions; withholding 

“During each period in which an em- 
ployee is insured under a policy of insur- 
ance purchased by the Civil Service Com- 
mission under section 8709 of this title, there 
shall be withheld from the pay of the em- 
ployee an amount equal to 60 percent of the 
level cost, as determined by the Commis- 
sion, of the insurance.” 

Sec. 3. Section 8708(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) For each period in which an em- 
ployee is insured under a policy of insurance 
purchased by the Civil Service Commission 
under section 8709 of this title, an amount 
equal to 40 percent of the level cost, as de- 
termined by the Commission, of the insur- 
ance shall be contributed from the appro- 
priation or fund which is used to pay him.” 
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Sec. 4. The amendments made by this 
Act shall take effect on the first day of the 
first pay period which begins on or after the 
sixtieth day following the date of enactment 
and shall have no effect in the case of an 
officer or employee who died, was finally sep- 
arated, or retired prior to the date of enact- 
ment. In the case of an officer or employee 
who dies or retires during the period begin- 
ning on the date of enactment of this Act 
and prior to the effective date of the amend- 
ments made by this Act, the amount of in- 
surance shall be determined as if such 
amendments were in effect during such 
period. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma [Mr. Monroney] may wish to 
make a statement before the Senate votes 
on passage of the bill. If not, I should like 
to make a brief statement in behalf of 
the minority. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Kansas. 

This is a bill carefully considered and 
recommended by the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, to improve what 
seemed to us to be the lack of adequate 
life and accident insurance coverage for 
Federal employees. We felt that the life 
insurance available to the rank and file 
of Government employees not only costs 
them a larger percentage than is nor- 
mally the case in the employer and em- 
ployee relationship, but also that, while 
it offered a fairly reasonable amount of 
coverage during the working years, the 
coverage decreased, after retirement, to 
a very low point. We believe that the 
pending bill is necessary to improve 
that situation. 

The Subcommittee on Health Benefits 
and Life Insurance, headed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER], heard testimony from some 
28 witnesses who testified in behalf of the 
legislation. The committee itself held 
several sessions in an effort to bring out 
a bill that we felt would be satisfactory. 

As was brought out in these sessions, 
the present law, which provides the Fed- 
eral employee insurance only in the 
amount of his salary, graduated up to 
the next highest $1,000, is inadequate. In 
other words, an employee who makes 
$7,500 a year is entitled to only $8,000 
worth of insurance. 

The pending bill, as recommended by 
the committee, provides that every Fed- 
eral employee may have a minimum of 
$10,000 insurance. In addition, because 
this bill provides for a minimum of 
$10,000, that amount, reduced at the rate 
of 2 percent per month after retirement, 
will be reduced to no less than $2,500. 

Employees who earn more than $8,000 
a year will have an additional $2,000 in- 
surance. So, the employee earning 
$10,000 will have $12,000 insurance. This 
is a major, and at the same time, a rea- 
sonable and prudent modification to help 
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recruit and retain good people for man- 
agement positions. 

This bill provides permanent ma- 
chinery for paying the actuarial cost of 
insurance purchased under the program 
so that no deficit will develop similar to 
the retirement fund, or requiring a sud- 
den increase in the annual premium. 

Another very important part of the 
bill is that the old ratio, at which the 
employee pays 6624 percent of the cost 
of the bill and the Federal Government 
pays 3344 percent, should be modified 
and modernized. Therefore the bill as re- 
ported provides that the employee pay 
only 60 percent of the cost of policy, and 
the Federal Government 40 percent. 

This, I think, will be of great help to 
the employee. The top limit, graduated 
by the amount of the salary that is 
earned by the Government employee, 
has been increased to a maximum of 
$30,000 a year, commensurate with Level 
II of the Executive Salary Schedule. 

The pending measure, I believe, will 
be a great deal less in cost than the bill 
proposed by the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee last year. The cost of 
the bill of last year—which, as Senators 
know, was vetoed—would have been 
$196.3 million annually, of which the 
Government would have paid $91 mil- 
lion. 

The present bill, S. 271, has been 
changed to reduce the annual cost by 
more than $90 million below the cost of 
H.R. 6926, and thus save the Federal 
Government and the employees alike a 
considerable amount of money. 

We feel that the measure as now pro- 
posed meets the objections which pre- 
viously resulted in the presidential veto, 
and also will help particularly those em- 
ployees of the Federal Government who, 
at a young age, while drawing a small 
salary will be provided with a $10,000 in- 
surance policy, which will protect them 
as long as they are employed by the Fed- 
eral Government, at a cost that is very 
little above that which they are now pay- 
ing for a considerable lesser amount of 
insurance. Because of their relative 
youth, and because of the generally large 
families that they have, we feel that this 
$10,000 minimum for all Federal em- 
ployees is entirely just, and should be 
adopted as the minimum amount. 

I believe that under this bill, the total 
cost is properly shared. The Govern- 
ment, of the total cost of the bill, will 
be paying $54.9 million, and the em- 
ployees will be paying $51.2 million; so 
they break almost even, on the cost shar- 
ing, as to the actual dollars involved. 

Mr. President, the committee report 
on this measure was unanimous; I am 
sure that the distinguished ranking 
minority member [Mr. CARL SON], whose 
help and leadership has contributed in 
such an important way to the enactment 
of the bill, will be glad to have the mini- 
mum protection raised, and to get the 
bill speeded along toward final enact- 
ment, so that employees will have good 
insurance protection, and an adequate 
reserve for old age, in addition to the 
retirement fund. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 
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Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to address myself to the group life in- 
surance bill, S. 271, reported by the Sen- 
ate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. This bill would amend Public Law 
83-598, the group life insurance law. 

I commend our chairman, the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneEyx] and the members of the com- 
mittee not only for holding the hearings 
but also for presenting the pending bill 
to the Senate for action and considera- 
tion today. 

The bill does not go as far as I would 
like to see it go. It does not go as far as 
the bill which was passed last year by the 
Senate and the House and was vetoed by 
the President. 

It was my privilege, in the 83d Con- 
gress to sponsor the group life insurance 
bill which became Public Law 83-598. 
This was a history-making law, author- 
izing the Civil Service Commission to 
make available group life insurance for 
civilian employees of Federal Govern- 
ment, There was apprehension on the 
part of many relative to this legislation, 
but through cooperative study by in- 
dustry, Government, and employee 
groups, a conclusion was reached and a 
law was passed that has been a boon 
to the employees and of value to all seg- 
ments of our economy. 

Now, this was a good law, but it was 
not perfect. Perfect laws are not written. 
We must continue to look forward to im- 
provements in statute laws. 

Personally, I believe the life insurance 
law should be amended to provide the 
employee the opportunity to carry more 
insurance if that is his wish, and that the 
face of the policy should reduce to no 
lower than 50 percent of the policy upon 
retirement. This should include retired 
Federal employees. 

Some policies under current law would 
pay the survivor of the employee no 
more than $1,200. This is entirely unjus- 
tified. 

Mr. President, under the current law 
the employee pays approximately two- 
thirds of the cost of the insurance and 
the Government pays approximately 
one-third of the cost. Therefore, some 
of the retired employees whose insur- 
ance is still in force are not getting 
enough for their money. I firmly believe 
the ratio of cost should be on no less 
than a 50-50 basis. This would be more 
nearly in line with this type of insurance 
carried by private industry. 

Mr. President, also under the current 
law the face of the policy upon retire- 
ment or age 65 whichever occurs later, 
reduces at the rate of 2 percent per 
month until the policy is one-fourth of 
the policy at the time of retirement, or 
age 65. 

Mr. President, this reduction is too 
drastic. For many years I have recom- 
mended that the reduction should be 1 
percent per month and that the policy 
would reduce to no lower than 50 percent 
of its value at the time of retirement, 
or age 65. 

It is true, the bill as reported by the 
committee permits the employee to pur- 
chase an additional $2,000 of insurance, 
but the $2,000 additional insurance, like 
the original policy also reduces at the 
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rate of 2 percent per month until it has 
reduced to one-fourth of the policy at 
retirement, or age 65, whichever comes 
later. 

Mr. President, I shall not object to, or 
oppose S. 271 because I believe it has 
merit. I only wish the Senate bill had 
included, at a little more cost, features 
which would have made Public Law 83- 
598 a much better law. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that excerpts from 
the committee report accompanying the 
bill (No. 364) may be printed at this point 
in the Recor to explain more fully the 
details of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE AND JUSTIFICATION 


S. 271 incorporates changes in the Federal 
employees’ group life insurance program, It 
provides a new insurance program for all 
employees under the law to give insurance 
in an amount equal to the employees’ basic 
annual salary (rounded off to the next high- 
er $1,000), plus $2,000, but not less than a 
$10,000 policy. A maximum of $30,000 is es- 
tablished. The cost-sharing ratio is changed 
from 66.6 percent for the employees and 33.3 
percent for the agency to 60 percent and 40 
percent, respectively. 

During the 89th Congress, the Senate Sub- 
committee on Health Benefits and Life In- 
surance developed legislation to provide sub- 
stantial improvement in the life insurance 
program. Evidence presented to the commit- 
tee indicated that private enterprise insur- 
ance programs had progressed far beyond the 
Federal program, which has been largely un- 
changed since its enactment in 1954. 

H.R. 6926, the bill which passed Congress 
in 1966, was vetoed by President Johnson. 
That legislation provided each employee with 
a policy of 144 times his annual salary, plus 
an additional $2,000 of insurance not affected 
by the reduction after retirement. 

In his message of disapproval, the Presi- 
dent cited the inflationary dangers present 
in the economy at that time and the high 
cost to both the employees and the Govern- 
ment of H.R. 6926. The total cost of that bill 
would have been $196.3 million annually, of 
which the Government paid $91 million. 

To meet these objections, S. 271 has been 
amended to reduce the annual cost by more 
than $90 million below the cost of H.R. 6926 
and at the same time offer Federal employees 
an attractive and progressive insurance plan. 


INSURANCE PROTECTION 


The present program provides insurance 
approximately equal to annual basic salary 
(rounded off to the next higher $1,000) up to 
a maximum of $20,000 plus an equal amount 
of accidental death and dismemberment in- 
surance. The employee pays 25 cents bi- 
weekly for each $1,000 life insurance ($6.50 
per $1,000 per year), or two-thirds of the 
cost. 

At retirement or attaining age 65, whichever 
occurs later, the employee ceases to pay a 
premium but continues to be insured. Be- 
ginning at the end of the first full month 
after he ceases to pay, the value of the in- 
surance (not including accidental death in- 
surance, which expires) begins to decline at 
the rate of 2 percent each month until 25 
percent of the face value remains. This point 
is reached 38 months after he ceases to pay. 
An employee retiring at age 65 with $10,000 
insurance will have a death benefit of $2,500 
payable at age 68 and thereafter. 

S. 271 changes the program to provide more 
insurance during an employee's service, more 
payable as a death benefit after retirement, 
and increases the Government's contribu- 
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tion from one-third to 40 percent of the cost 
of the program. 

An employee earning $9,500 today has an 
insurance policy of $10,000. Under S. 271, he 
will have a policy of $12,000. After retire- 
ment, the policy would decline at the pres- 
ent 2 percent rate each month until 25 per- 
cent of the $12,000 remains ($3,000), 20 
percent more insurance than under present 
law. 


LEVEL COST OF THE INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Under existing law, the Civil Service Com- 
mission is authorized to establish the con- 
tribution of the employees and the agencies 
at a rate not to exceed 25 cents biweekly for 
$1,000 insurance for the employees and one- 
half that amount for agencies. 

When the program was established in 1954, 
that amount was believed adequate to pay 
the level cost of the insurance provided. Sev- 
eral minor liberalizations have increased the 
cost and the gradual escalation of Federal 
salaries has increased the amounts of in- 
surance carried into retirement even though 
employees have paid for lesser amounts of 
insurance during most of their working 
years. The result is that the actual present 
cost is 45.5 cents per $1,000 and the premium 
paid is only 37.5 cents. Existing reserves are 
adequate to pay the premium for the im- 
mediate future, but as time passes, the cost 
will increase to the point that a very sub- 
stantial increase will be necessary to pay 
the annual premium, 

To avoid this problem, the committee has 
included provisions to require that the rate 
of contribution be established by the Com- 
mission and revised from time to time to 
meet the actual level cost of the insurance 
program, The 25 cents biweekly limitation is 
repealed and the Commission will make ad- 
justments in the rate whenever necessary. 

The establishment of a $10,000 minimum 
policy will reduce the unit cost of insurance 
to 41.2 cents per $1,000. The reason for the 
decline is the large amount of insurance ap- 
plicable to employees in lower salary rates, 
most of whom are young and in good health. 
This reduction, combined with an increase in 
the Government’s share of the cost, means 
that employees will for the present continue 
to pay only 25 cents per $1,000 insurance. 


COST SHARING 


The committee recommends that the ratio 
of cost be changed from its present 2 to 1 
to 3 to 2, the employees continuing to pay 
a major portion of the cost. Similar insurance 
programs in private industry are often paid 
for in full by the employer or at least on a 
50-50 basis. 

PUBLIC HEARINGS 


Public hearings were held on S. 271 before 
the Subcommittee on Health Benefits and 
Life Insurance on February 7 and 8, 1967. 
Testimony was presented by 28 witnesses and 
organizations. 

Testimony from several organizations rec- 
ommended including previously retired em- 
ployees in the bill, particularly by extending 
to them the opportunity to purchase $2,000 
unreducing insurance, 

The committee has given this proposal 
very thoughtful consideration. It is mindful 
of the needs of our many faithful retired 
employees and their families and has done 
much to insure their economic comfort, En- 
actment of a $2,000 policy for this very de- 
serving group would affect more than 400,000 
people and would cost the Government about 
$800 million, 

The economic realities of the present time 
prevented the committee from including 
such a proposal in the bill. 

COST 


The Civil Service Commission estimates the 
annual cost of this bill to be $106.1 million. 
The employees will pay $51.2 million and the 
Government will pay $54.9 million. 

1. Changing the cost-sharing ratio for the 
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present program from 2 to 1 to 3 to 2 will 
cost the Government $12.5 million and re- 
duce the employee’s share by $12.5 million, 

2. Providing permanent level cost financ- 
ing will cost the Government $16 million 
and the employees $24.1 million. 

3. Increasing the amount of insurance and 
establishing a minimum of $10,000 will cost 
the Government $26.4 million and the em- 
ployees $39.6 million. 

SECTIONAL ANALYSIS 

Section 1 establishes a new life insurance 
table which will provide insurance equal to 
annual salary, rounded to the next higher 
$1,000, plus $2,000; a minimum of $10,000 
and a maximum amount of $30,000. 

Section 2 provides for the establishment 
of a premium contribution rate at an amount 
equal to the level cost of the insurance pro- 
gram. This authority is mandatory, not dis- 
cretionary. Section 2 also lowers the em- 
ployees' share of the premium cost from 66.6 
percent to 60 percent. 

Section 3 increases the Government’s 
share from 33.3 to 40 percent. 

Section 4 provides effective dates for the 
bill. The provisions are not retroactive, and 
will not affect any employee who resigned, 
retired, or died prior to the date of enact- 
ment of the legislation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the ques- 
tion is, Shall it pass? 

So the bill (S. 271) was passed. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until 11 o’clock tomor- 
row morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR KENNEDY OF NEW YORK 
TOMORROW MORNING 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY] be recognized on tomorrow 
morning for a period of not to exceed 1 
hour immediately after the prayer and 
the reading of the Journal, and that im- 
mediately following the end of the speech 
of the Senator from New York, there be 
a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate tomorrow through 
the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
TOMORROW TO THURSDAY AT 
11 AM, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business on tomorrow, 
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it stand in adjournment until 11 o’clock 
Thursday morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR MUNDT ON THURSDAY 
MORNING 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished senior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MunpT] be recognized for a 
period not to exceed 1 hour immediately 
after the prayer and the reading of the 
Journal on Thursday morning, and that 
immediately following the speech of the 
Senator from South Dakota, there be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION ON THURSDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate on Thursday 
through the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 379, 
H.R. 10918. I do this so that the bill will 
become the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 10918) to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission 
in accordance with section 261 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A NA- 
TIONAL OIL SHALE POLICY 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, turmoil in 
the Middle East again dramatizes the 
importance of oil to the industrialized 
nations of the world. And it should make 
more compelling the desirability of swift 
development of the oil—and aluminum 
and sodium—locked in the shale reserves 
of Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah. 

The shale land in these three States is 
estimated to contain almost 70 times the 
Nation’s proved reserves of crude petro- 
leum. During 8 days of hearings held by 
the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee, estimates of the number of 
barrels which could be extracted from 
the shale ran from 360 billion to 2 tril- 
lion. That is a wide spread, but when you 
consider that this country uses only 
about 34 billion barrels yearly, no mat- 
ter what estimate you accept, it adds up 
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to a lot of oil in those shale deposits. In 
addition, substantial amounts of sodium 
and aluminum are present. 

Approximately 11 million acres of this 
land—or 80 percent—are owned by the 
Government and 350,000 acres by private 
owners. Of the 350,000 acres, about 
205,000 acres are owned by major oil 
companies. The Government land has 
been encumbered by the filing of almost 
2,500 claims by private parties covering 
close to 4,000,000 acres. These claims are 
being contested by the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

To put these sums in perspective con- 
sider that a 500-acre plot of land—with 
25-barrel-per-ton shale—would contain 
approximately 1,800,000,000 barrels of 
oil. 

The question is: How best can we de- 
velop the resource? 

I am convinced that the way to ob- 
tain early development is to insure max- 
imum competition—not monopolization. 

The danger of stagnation which mo- 
nopoly would bring was recognized back 
in 1920 by the framers of the Mineral 
Leasing Act. They wrote into the law 
the requirement that in any leasing ar- 
rangement provision should be made for 
the prevention of monopoly. 

On May 7 the Secretary of the In- 
terior issued regulations establishing a 
Government oil shale leasing policy. As 
I see it, this program would have some 
very unhappy results—monopolization by 
the major integrated American oil com- 
panies of the resources locked in these 
shale deposits, higher consumer prices in 
the long run for petroleum products, 
lackadaisical development of the re- 
source. 

There are three prerequisites for pri- 
vate development of the resource: land, 
technology, and economic incentive. 

With 350,000 acres of this land now 
held by private owners, the Government 
proposes to make an additional 30,000 
acres available under the new regula- 
tions. One can ask why any Govern- 
ment land is necessary in view of the vast 
acreage in private hands. The Govern- 
ment acreage to be made available is so 
small one wonders if it would have sig- 
nificant impact on development of the 
resource. 

It is indeed doubtful if Government 
land is necessary to development of this 
resource. But assuming a case can be 
made for leasing, it can be made only if 
the additional land goes into hands not 
now holding acreage, and not then if 
those new hands have economic interests 
which obviously work against develop- 
ment of the resource. 

Any discussion of acres is meaningless 
unless related to the barrels of oil con- 
tained in the acres. Combinations of fig- 
ures can be put together and result in 
wide differences in the total oil said to 
be in the deposit. Adopt a median fig- 
ure—assuming that 30,000 acres contain 
25-barrel-per-ton shale, which would be 
neither the smallest nor largest amount 
in the area—then the oil involved would 
be 1,800,000,000 barrels per year for the 
next 50 years—almost two-thirds of our 
yearly consumption for half a century. 
Small wonder that those companies with 
substantial investment in other oil re- 
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serves would serve their own economic 
interests by keeping shale oil develop- 
ment to a minimum, or by keeping the 
production under their own control. Ad- 
ditionally, some of these oil companies 
have what appears to be a greater in- 
terest and investment in developing other 
sources of energy such as coal and 
uranium, 

During our hearings witnesses advised 
us that technology is presently available 
through mining methods to market this 
resource at prices competitive with con- 
ventional crude. 

Much of the initial mining and “retort” 
technology was developed by the Gov- 
ernment at the Rifle Plant in Colorado 
following World War II. At the point 
that a major breakthrough seemed im- 
minent, its funds were cut off, and after 
10 years of extensive work and $15 mil- 
lion of tax expenditures, the plant was 
forced to close down. Subsequently, the 
plant was reopened under the auspices 
of the Colorado School of Mines Foun- 
dation and by agreement is being oper- 
ated by six of the major integrated oil 
companies. 

Since the oil companies have taken 
over Rifle, it is difficult to discover what, 
if any, progress is being made. 

In any case, Government research 
conducted during the period the plant 
Was open did contribute to the basic re- 
tort technology. 

Beginning in 1957, Tosco, an inde- 
pendent corporation, began acquiring 
land and experimenting with a pilot plant 
operation for retorting oil shale. In 1964 
Tosco joined with Cleveland Cliff Iron 
Co. and Standard Oil of Ohio to estab- 
lish the operability and economics of the 
system developed by Tosco. As a result 
of this work Tosco has commissioned 
a contractor to build a commercial plant 
and expects to have production of 58,000 
barrels daily by 1970. 

Its vice president testified that Tosco 
technology is available to anyone upon 
payment of a reasonable royalty. 

This indicates there is sufficient tech- 
nology now available to begin construc- 
tion of production facilities, if the pres- 
ent owners of the 350,000 acres now in 
private hands want production. 

In fact, Orlo Childs, director of the 
University of Colorado School of Mines 
Foundation program, has pointed out 
that, insofar as the retort mining proc- 
ess is concerned, the kind of research 
needed now grows out of the actual pro- 
duction of the material. He described it 
as an “ongoing situation.” 

Future technology will center on the 
“in situ” process that depends on under- 
ground explosions which shatter the 
shale formations under high heat con- 
ditions, causing the oil to collect in pools 
which are then pumped out. This tech- 
nology is in its infancy and is being de- 
veloped by an AEC-private industry con- 
sortium which is only now getting 
underway. At the present rate of ac- 
tivity, it may well be years before this 
technology is perfected. 

Economic incentive would seem to 
favor development by other than the big 
oil companies. Most of the majors—oil 
crisis notwithstanding—have huge in- 
vestments in traditional crude sources. 
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It would appear not to be in their best 
economic interests to see shale reserves 
developed rapidly. 

Consider the experience of Union Oil 
Company. Union Oil does not have vast 
crude reserves, but it does own substan- 
tial shale oil lands—50,000 acres. It had 
spent $15 million for research and de- 
velopment looking toward oil from 
shale, in order to improve its crude po- 
sition. But when it appeared that Union 
was on the threshold of development of 
shale oil, the Gulf Oil Co. purchased 
$120 million of Union’s convertible de- 
bentures and placed the vice chairman 
of the Mellon Bank on Union’s board 
of directors. Mellon interests control 
Gulf, Thereafter Gulf began supplying 
Union with one-fourth of its require- 
ments for purchased crude with Gulf’s 
Kuwait oil. Union’s research and devel- 
opment ceased after this arrangement— 
to the apparent benefit of both Gulf and 
Union. This example explains why it 
seems to me that international oil com- 
panies with huge reserves of cheap for- 
eign crude do not want rapid develop- 
ment of shale oil. 

Yet the Secretary’s program would 
have the practical effect of freezing out 
potential competitors and guaranteeing 
that only the major oil companies could 
participate. 

Why would the program have this ef- 
fect? Because it ties leasing of the land 
to long-term research programs. The 
Secretary would lease land to private in- 
dustry in return for research and de- 
velopment work by the lessees. Ap- 
parently, the Secretary initially would 
determine which research programs were 
acceptable. After the research period— 
not to exceed 10 years—the Secretary 
would determine how much additional 
land to allow the successful researcher 
for commercial development—not to ex- 
ceed 5,120 acres. 

Those not successful in their research 
or who did not participate would get no 
land. Royalties would be determined on 
the basis of net income obtained from 
sale of the mineral extracted. 

To one concerned with speedy develop- 
ment, the flaws seem apparent. 

First, the use of land subsidies to en- 
courage research would discourage all 
but the largest integrated oil companies 
from competition for the leases. The eco- 
nomic strength of these companies 
makes it possible for them to pay for 
land leases which may produce nothing 
for a number of years and to engage in 
research programs without any hope for 
short-range returns—but which could 
lead to great profits in the long run. 

Second, it would keep enterprising 
companies willing to proceed with pres- 
ent technology from actually beginning 
production of the resources. Companies 
which need to begin early production to 
support financially their activity simply 
cannot afford a lengthy research and 
development program. Only a company 
with substantial profits from other ac- 
tivities could do so. 

Third, it would keep some of the best 
sources of research and development— 
the smaller research oriented corpora- 
tions which specialize in research, not 
production—from becoming involved. 
Research specialists—from whom some 
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of our most dramatic technological ad- 
vances come—for all practical purposes 
would be frozen out of the program. 

Fourth, the program—favoring as it 
does the large integrated oil company— 
would discourage total development of 
all the resources involved, particularly 
aluminum and sodium. Given the pres- 
ent state of technology, limited as it is 
to oil recovery processes, there would be 
no incentive for other than oil com- 
panies to participate in the program and 
their expertise is in drilling—not min- 
ing. 

Fifth, it requires the most pervasive 
kind of continuous Government regula- 
tion with subjective decisions to be made 
on a regular basis. This could be a sti- 
fling barrier to rapid development, and 
an open invitation to charges of “give- 
away” no matter how proper the de- 
cisions. 

Sixth, the system of royalties, based 
on net income, means that no royalties 
need be paid until net income reaches a 
certain point. Economic incentive to in- 
tensive development, therefore, would 
not be present for an integrated com- 
pany with other sources of net income. 
An integrated oil company whose best 
interest might be served by sitting on 
the land, rather than developing it, and 
by keeping others from getting leases, 
would find this provision tailor made to 
its interests. 

In addition, a word of caution is nec- 
essary with respect to the “blocking up” 
part of the Secretary’s plan which would 
trade Government oil shale land for 
private oil shale land. I am told that 
such a trade is without precedent with 
respect to minerals because value cannot 
be determined adequately. Even in tim- 
ber land exchanges, where the resource 
exchanged can be seen and tabulated, 
there is continual disagreement between 
the Government and industry as to the 
value of the respective pieces of land. 
How much more tenuous would be the 
determination with respect to the value 
of oil shale. 

One aspect of the program should be 
applauded vigorously. It provides that 
the Government will acquire title to all 
inventions made in the course of the 
research under the lease, and the fur- 
ther requirement for licensing of other 
patents necessary to development of the 
resource. Protection is accorded the re- 
search-developer in event of exceptional 
circumstances and a reasonable royalty 
is provided for patents owned by the 
research-developer. 

Making all technology available to the 
public at the earliest moment is vital to 
rapid and competitive development of 
the resource. 

Having raised these criticisms, let me 
suggest alternatives for the early devel- 
opment of the resources—not just the 
oil, but the aluminum and sodium: 

First, public land—perhaps 30,000 
acres is a good start—should be thrown 
open to leasing on a bid basis. It should 
not be tied in to research and develop- 
ment. It is conceivable that smaller com- 
panies and consortiums could raise suf- 
ficient capital to erect production facil- 
ities which promise an early return on 
investment, but could not raise the 
money for extensive research for a period 
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of 10 years, following which additional 
capital would be required to begin pro- 
duction. It may be that some are willing 
to begin production now, it may be that 
others would prefer to wait until better 
technology is available, but this is a deci- 
sion that should be made by the market- 
place, not the Government. 

Second, the leasing agreement should 
provide for deferred high rentals which 
would be offset by royalty payments. The 
fee could be deferred for the time neces- 
sary to build a facility and begin pro- 
duction. After such period, the high 
rental would act as an economic deter- 
rent to any delay in beginning produc- 
tion. This plan would favor the most 
rapid development and would discourage 
those who desire only to alienate the 
land. Thus, there could be reliance on 
market mechanisms rather than exten- 
sive Government regulation to protect 
the public interest. 

Under such a plan the land is most 
likely to be leased by nonpetroleum com- 
panies which do not presently have land 
but which do have experience in mining 
technique. This should inject greater 
competition into the petroleum industry. 

Third, the land should be leased on the 
basis of the minerals in the ground—not 
acreage alone. Thus, in the case of oil, 
the acreage should be sufficient to sup- 
port a 50,000-barrel-a-day refinery for a 
period of 25 years. In some cases 250 
acres would be enough to do this job. 

Fourth, wherever possible, the land to 
be made available should be kept intact 
and contiguous. This responds to the 
concern of conservationists who fear de- 
spoiling this beautiful country. Also, this 
would allow coordinated development of 
water and transportation availability 
which is necessary before the minerals 
can be marketed. 

The Government also should embark 
on an intensive research program to de- 
velop both the in situ process and tech- 
nology to extract the sodium and alumi- 
num from the ground. This should be 
done both by the Government itself and 
through research and development con- 
tracts with the best technical groups in 
the country. Such a program also would 
benefit those already holding acreage by 
making available to them freely the best 
techniques and methods available. 

It seems to me that such a program 
would encourage competitive develop- 
ment of the resources at the earliest pos- 
sible time, a result highly desirable for 
both the national and private interests. 

Such a program also would remove the 
uncertainty which many private land- 
holders claim has inhibited private de- 
velopment. 

Other alternatives were suggested at 
the hearings, including a TVA or Comsat 
type corporation to proceed with total 
development of the resource. A public 
corporation, of course, could work in co- 
operation with the private corporations 
already holding land, could assist in 
meeting some of the practical problems 
of transportation, water rights, and re- 
gional development, as well as serving as 
a yardstick against which private com- 
panies could gage their activity and be 
gaged. 

There is general agreement that 
prompt development of these resources is 
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desirable. I hope some of the suggestions 
I am making may assist in this effort. 

It is my intention to formally advise 
the Secretary of the Interior of my re- 
action to the record made at the anti- 
trust hearings and to forward to him 
those specific suggestions. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Michi- 
gan has just made a statement relative 
to oil shale, which of course involves 
basically three States, at the moment— 
the States of Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Utah. 

The greatest development in oil shale 
itself, of course, is occurring within the 
State of Colorado. 

At the moment, the Senator from 
Michigan and I are both due at the same 
committee meeting, so I do not intend to 
comment at great length upon his state- 
ment, but I do feel that some comment 
should be made with respect to it at this 
time. 

First, I should like to say to my col- 
league, the Senator from Michigan, that 
he deserves a great deal of credit for the 
way he has approached the oil shale 
matter. This actually is one of the most 
complicated areas and fields in which I 
have ever had any experience or had to 
do any work. The further you get into it, 
the more complicated and complex it 
becomes. 

In approaching this matter, I know 
that the Senator from Michigan was 
under—or an attempt was made to put 
him under—the influence of certain peo- 
ple who have some rather peculiar ideas 
and who, in my opinion, are peculiarly 
unqualified to discuss this matter, since 
they know little or nothing about it. So 
in having these hearings and coming 
forward with this forthright statement, 
I believe the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan has been objective and intelli- 
gent—although I do not quite agree with 
all of his conclusions—and I congratu- 
late him on it. I should like to comment 
upon a few portions of his statement. 

On page 2 of his statement he says, in 
effect, that the Secretary’s regulation 
would result in monopolization by major 
integrated American oil companies. 
Actually, the regulations as presently 
written are an impediment to develop- 
ment, contrary to what some people 
think, since they do not provide any eco- 
nomic incentive or advantage to a firm 
engaged in research and development. 
The Secretary’s regulations would put 
all patents in the public domain; and 
without some sort of advantage over po- 
tential competitors, there of course, is 
no incentive for research and develop- 
ment, because a company is not going to 
invest millions of dollars in research and 
development and then give what it dis- 
covers from that research and develop- 
ment to another company. 

On page 3, the Senator from Michigan 
says: 

During our hearings witnesses advised us 
that technology is presently available 
through mining methods to market this re- 


source at prices competitive with conven- 
tional crude. 


I presume he was talking about the so- 
called Tosco process, which is supposed 
to have a working plant of 50,000 barrels 
per day in operation by 1970. I believe 
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that earlier they expected to have com- 
mercial production by this year, but it 
will be at some later time. Of course, the 
Tosco operation is a very closely held 
operation so far as the results of their 
research are concerned, and I am not 
privy to any of the knowledge that has 
come from that particular research 
project. 

However, I believe one thing could be 
done to encourage earlier production of 
shale oil, and I think I mentioned it in 
my statement before the Senator’s com- 
mittee, and that is that if we really want 
to develop an economically strong and 
viable oil shale industry in this country, 
we should do something about the de- 
pletion allowance on oil shale. 

As the depletion laws now apply to oil 
shale, they apply to the shale as it comes 
out of the ground. This is a 15-percent 
depletion allowance. But as applied to the 
oil shale as it comes out of the ground, 
the depletion allowance is meaningless, 
because the shale essentially has no value 
as it comes out of the ground. 

If a bill which is now pending before 
the Senate were given consideration by 
the Committee on Finance so that the 
point of application of the depletion al- 
lowance could be applied after the first 
retorting or processing, then I believe the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Michigan might well come into realiza- 
tion, and we would then be much closer 
to a technically and economically feas- 
ible oil shale industry. 

On page 4, the Senator says “it is 
difficult to discover what, if any, progress 
is being made” at the Rifle Plant. I be- 
lieve a few words of explanation are in 
order. 

At the Rifle Plant a consortium 
financed a research project which is 
conducted under the Colorado School of 
Mines Research Foundation. As I recall, 
the negotiations with the Department of 
Interior leading up to this research con- 
tract consumed a year to 18 months and 
perhaps longer. This contract had sev- 
eral unusual features. One of them was 
that any company or any individual who 
wished to share in that research project 
could do so by putting up a pro rata 
share of the cost of research, and by 
putting up a pro rata share of the cost 
of research could then become a full 
partner in all of the results and benefits 
which might come from that research. 

I do not know of another contract 
with the Federal Government which has 
provided such complete protection to the 
Federal Government and at the same 
time given every person in the United 
States, whether it is an individual, a 
company, a partnership, or whatever, an 
opportunity to come in and share com- 
pletely. 

Under that contract the raw data is 
constantly being submitted to the De- 
partment of the Interior, and the De- 
partment of the Interior has observers 
on the site. The raw data may be pub- 
lished by the Government 3 years after 
the termination of each stage of the 
research and development program. For 
example, with respect to stage one, com- 
pleted in May of 1966, the data would 
be available for a publication in May of 
1969, which is about 22 months from 
now. Obviously, the progress is not going 
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to be visible to the casual observer, since 
under the agreement this data is to be 
kept on a confidential basis during the 
3-year waiting period. 

The third interesting feature of this 
contract is that all processes developed 
by private money at this plant become 
available to the public upon the payment 
of a reasonable license fee. 

On page 8 of the statement by the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. Hart], he refers to the “blocking 
up” program and says that it probably 
is not workable because the value cannot 
be determined adequately. Actually, the 
values of the land and shale can better 
be determined here than anywhere else. 
The Senator from Michigan makes esti- 
mates on the number of barrels in place, 
covering an area of nearly 5 million 
acres. It would seem logical that the 
value of parcels containing, for instance, 
160 or 100 acres could rather easily be 
ascertained by comparison. 

In addition, the Secretary indicated 
at the hearings before the subcommittee, 
that in exchanges permission would be 
grantd by both parties for coring, which 
would give excellent data upon which to 
estimate the value. With further respect 
to the “blocking up” plan of the Secre- 
tary’s, the regulations under which the 
Secretary would authorize an exchange 
would not only make the values equal, 
but would cause the landowner to en- 
cumber, not only the land received, but 
also all other land he may own in the 
area, to certain conditions as prescribed 
by the Secretary with respect to develop- 
ment, conservation, and prevention of 
waste. 

All of us are interested in all three of 
these aspects. However, these provisions 
are probably so restrictive that few, if 
any, exchanges will be consummated 
under them. It is true that in exchanges 
under forest lands these matters go into 
long negotiations. I see no reason to 
believe that if exchanges are made with 
respect to oil shale lands that would 
not involve the same long negotiations. 
Nevertheless, I think the actual value 
and total volume of oil in oil shale can 
probably be more accurately determined 
than it can be in the case of liquid pe- 
troleum or gas. 

The Senator proposed on page 8 of his 
statement that leasing should be thrown 
open on a bid basis. I think this is a 
rather interesting proposal and wish to 
applaud him on his constructive think- 
ing in this regard. The Government has 
done very well with respect to its outer 
Continental Shelf leasing program. As 
a matter of fact, on the June 13, 1967 
sale, the Government received $512 mil- 
lion as bonus alone. In addition to that 
there will, of course, be royalties and 
rentals as we go down through the years, 
and as production proceeds. 

Finally, on page 10, the Senator from 
Michigan suggested that a public cor- 
poration might work in cooperation with 
private corporations. However, in light 
of the point I made above with respect 
to revenues received from the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf, under a competitive bid 
program with reasonable rentals and 
royalties, the Government has fared 
quite well on its mineral interests and I 
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see no reason for the Government to en- 
gage in a development program when at 
present, they have no particular expertise 
and the net benefits to the Government 
may be diminished over what they would 
be under a private development program. 

Mr. President, it has been my privilege 
to watch the oil shale development pro- 
gram in Colorado for a number of years. 
I have been able to watch the develop- 
ment of Union Oil Shale Development, 
and I have followed the research program 
at Anvil Points under the Government 
and now under the consortium of six 
companies. 

I feel that the economic impetus of 
private profit is going to bring more 
returns in research and development 
than all of the Government research 
that will ever be performed there or any 
other place that oil shale may be found. 

With respect to the rifle plant, the 
Government originally wanted on a roy- 
alty-free basis all the background pat- 
ents of the participating companies and, 
in addition, title to all inventions that 
would have been developed from the re- 
search. The contract, however, calls for 
a license to anyone on a reasonable roy- 
alty basis only on inventions developed 
at the plant, and, of course, the Govern- 
ment gets a free license. 

There is one thing that many of our 
friends do not stop to consider, and this 
is not true with respect to the Senator 
from Michigan, because he did consider 
it, and his statement shows it. This is a 
very expensive proposition. This is not 
the sort of thing that the average indi- 
vidual on the street can get into. First of 
all, there is the great expense attendant 
on exploration. These shale deposits 
have been identified. It is pretty well 
known where they are. They may vary 
in depth from 25 feet to 30 feet so that 
it takes a great deal of coring and drill- 
ing to actually determine what is there. 
However, it can be determined, but it 
involves large amounts of money, and it 
is going to involve large amounts of 
money for anyone to develop and pro- 
duce oil from oil shale. I have had nu- 
merous figures given to me by many 
people, and there was much testimony 
on this matter in hearings before the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan. 
It is estimated that on an average it will 
take an investment of around $125 mil- 
lion to build a plant that will produce 
50,000 barrels of oil a day. 

It is very obvious that the senior Sen- 
ator from Colorado is not going to be 
engaged in this kind of project and the 
average man on the street cannot. It is 
one that has to be in a place where large 
amounts of money can be accumulated, 
and large investments and much risk 
are going to be involved, because until a 
commercial sized plant has actually op- 
erated we do not know whether we are 
going to have a viable and economically 
sound industry or not. 

Again, I wish to compliment my friend, 
the Senator from Michigan, on some 
rather creative thinking. I believe he has 
been objective and I thought it was prob- 
ably wise to call attention to a few of 
these matters in this statement. 

(At this point Mr. Typincs assumed 
the chair.) 
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Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. The Senator from Colorado 
is very kind in his comments, and I am 
grateful for them. It is not news to Sen- 
ators, or to others interested in the sub- 
ject of oil shale, that there is no one in 
this country, and not just in public office, 
who has followed more carefully and 
understands more fully the enormity of 
the resource, of the vastness, of the po- 
tential and the complexity of this spe- 
cific problem and its development than 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. 
His testimony before the subcommittee 
reflected this in fullest measure. 

I am grateful that he found time—as 
we were both under pressure of a com- 
mittee meeting at this moment—to join 
me in the Chamber. I am also grateful 
that he reacted as he did. I know that 
we are not in agreement on all aspects 
of this issue but to have him indicate, 
as he does, that there may be some value 
in the report which I have just made, is 
comforting indeed. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 


UPHOLDING THE RIGHT TO 
FREEDOM 


Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, reports 
reach us daily of the protesters on our 
college campuses. Yet national surveys 
adequately support the contention that 
it is only a small minority which is lead- 
ing the protests. Few, however, speak for 
the majority of our college students. 
Thus, I was more than pleased to read 
this article written by Miss Barbara 
Zarlengo, a sophomore at the University 
of Colorado, in the June 3, 1967, edition 
of the Denver Post. 

I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Record and I commend it 
to my fellow Senators for its perception 
and thoughtfulness, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Voice OF YOUTH: THE ROAD TO COMMITMENT 
(By Barbara Zarlengo) 


Shut yourself off from this world of reality 
for a moment and picture, if you will, a 
group of men clustered about an obsolete 
table suspended in the midst of eternity. 

Resting on this table is a seemingly in- 
significant piece of parchment, drawing the 
undivided attention of those about. You can 
almost see the anxiety radiating from the 
tense gathering as a figure emerges and picks 
up the parchment. 

The figure seems to square his shoulders 
and take on a new significance, a resplendent 
symbol of individuality. The silence is broken 
by a proud, ringing voice .. . “When in the 
course of human events it becomes neces- 
sary...” And thus a people destined to 
greatness unite under an eternal bond, the 
bond of freedom. 

Elsewhere in the corridors of time we vis- 
ualize another picture. In this scene, there 
is no group of men, no table, no parchment. 
Only a bleak segment of earth lies shrouded 
in a grey, foreboding veil. We see two ob- 
scure objects piercing the veil. One is shell- 
like and hard; the other, long and deadly: 
a rifle and a helmet, ludicrous symbols of a 
clash of being, the worst of its nature. 
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We hear from the nakedness of the for- 
saken land the voices of thousands who 
fought and died for what they believed. They 
cry out in the agony of a hell on earth. But 
their cries are not in vain, That supreme 
principle for which they sacrificed their 
existence reigns despite a master effort to- 
ward subversion. 

Perhaps you are asking yourself the ques- 
tion, “Why—why so much for one privilege?” 

We have had bestowed upon us a unique 
prerogative. Each of us in our meager exist- 
ence may choose a course to follow. The road 
only leads in two directions, and once we 
have seriously begun to follow our choice 
there is no return. We have been tested 
and tempted, weak and strong, but we have 
survived. And in this survival alone we 
strengthen our grasp on our freedom, 

We are once again being challenged as we 
have never been challenged before. Our op- 
ponents are far more wary and lethal. They 
are determined and in their determination 
will stop at nothing. Are we prepared to face 
such adversaries? 

I look about and see two extreme factions 
vying for space on the road that leads away 
from adversity. There are those who are so 
involved in themselves they fail to perceive 
the violent conflict raging about them. And 
there are those who, perceiving the antago- 
nism, withdraw into a shell in hope they will 
be spared the burden of making a decision. 

I trust there is another faction—a majority 
which does realize its responsibility and 
which takes the road to commitment. Let 
us as young people unite with members of 
this faction in preserving a mutual advan- 
tage. Let us form a bond with them in mold- 
ing an invincible foundation for liberty. 

Let us incorporate ourselves into a vital, 
single-purposed body to uphold our sovereign 
right: the right to freedom. 


THE EMILY GRIFFITH OPPORTU- 
NITY SCHOOL IN DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, recently 
the Christian Science Monitor published 
an article concerning Denver’s Emily 
Griffith Opportunity School. This article, 
entitled “Opportunity Keeps on Knock- 
ing,” tells the story of this remarkable 
public high school whose students range 
in age from 16 to 95 and whose curricu- 
lum is practically unlimited. Its goal is 
simply to help the underprivileged get 
an education. 

The story of this unique school began 
in 1907 when Miss Emily Griffith, a Den- 
ver public school teacher, tried through 
private initiative and imagination to 
break the cycle of poverty through edu- 
cation. 

Today, 50 years after its founding, this 
unique educational experiment continues 
to flourish and provide for the needs and 
aspirations of those who want to help 
themselves through continued education. 
In this day and age, when it is so popu- 
lar to seek only Federal assistance or 
programs it is refreshing to see the re- 
wards of the dedication and imagina- 
tion of the private citizen who saw a 
vision and helped us move toward it. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OPPORTUNITY KEEPS ON KNOCKING 

(Nore.—Denver has an unusual public 
high school. Its students range in age from 
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16 to 95. Its curriculum is practically un- 
limited, Its aim: to help the underprivileged 
to get an education.) 


(By Cynthia Parsons) 


DeNvVER.—Bill Thompson is a dishwasher 
at an all-night diner, He’s on from 10 p.m. 
to 6 a.m. He sleeps in the morning, but at 
1 p.m. he’s at the Emily Griffith Opportunity 
School in downtown Denver studying to be 
a jet aircraft repairman. He has put in 1,000 
hours of training, with 800 more to go. 

Helen Lowe works for a large Denver firm. 
She is a secretary, but she has never been 
trained in taking dictation from a machine. 
Every morning she spends an hour at the Op- 
portunity School in a course in dictation. 
When she has completed the course she will 
be upgraded on the company pay scale. 

Mrs. Mary Kimball has two children in 
school and a four-year-old at home. Once a 
week she watches a TV program which is 
teaching her how to sew. The TV teacher also 
instructs sewing classes at the Opportunity 
School, and Mrs. Kimball is on the waiting 
list for one of the advanced sewing classes. 


LANGUAGE LEARNED 


Juan Ramero arrived in Denver on a Sat- 
urday. On Monday his cousin had him regis- 
tered in an English class. Juan quickly 
learned enough English to enroll in the Op- 
portunity School's high-school program and 
he is following an individualized course 
through English, math, and social studies. 
His math teacher has assured Juan that he 
can take a basic electronic course next year 
in the evenings and continue his job as a 
polisher in a car-wash establishment. 

In 1916, the year that the Denver Oppor- 
tunity School opened its doors, 2,398 Juans, 
Marys, Helens, and Bills came to take ad- 
vantage of its unique personalized educa- 
tional service. 

Last year, more than 32,000 young and 
older adults took at least one course at this 
public school. 

The youngest students at the Opportunity 
School are 16. These pupils are enrolled in 
other Denver public high schools and take 
only one special course at the Opportunity 
School. The next youngest pupils are over 21 
and quite possibly are school dropouts who 
want either to finish high school or take a 
course, such as shoe repair, which will give 
them an immediate, marketable skill. 

The oldest student at this year-round 8 
a.m.-to-10 p.m. school is 95. He is enrolled in 
a daytime oil-painting class and was at work 
on a flower still life the day I kibitzed over 
his shoulder, 

The City of Denver operates 130 schools 
with an annual budget of $78 million. The 
Opportunity School spends $2 million of that 
each year. Enrollees who live and work out- 
side the school district must pay a modest 
tuition, but for all Denver residents the 
courses are free. 


SPECIAL COURSES SLATED 


The Opportunity School will set up any 
course any time if there is sufficient inter- 
est and need. A rubber company, for example, 
which was opening a subsidiary company in 
Belgium, asked for and got a crash program 
in technical French. A group of men from 
several large advertising firms offered to con- 
duct clinics for small-business operators. The 
clinics were set up at convenient locations 
around Denver and proved a tremendous boon 
to the small-business men who must handle 
their own advertising. 

Another short clinic was held for store 
detectives. 

A certain type of skilled machinist was 
needed for one large Denver company. The 
business took $85,000 worth of machinery 
over to the school, freed a foreman to teach 
a course, took the machinery back to the 
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plant, and hired the students from the course 
who began production work on the same 
equipment on which they had trained. 

The Opportunity School also tries to get 
ahead of job needs by feeling the business 
pulse of the community. For example, the 
school had trained TV repairmen before the 
first set was sold in Denver. The school also 
introduced jet-engine repair, and graduated 
certified repairmen before there was a jet 
at Stapleton Airport. 

In the context of the nation’s growth, 
Denver is still an American melting pot. 
Hundreds of immigrants first learn English 
and apply for citizenship in this mile-high 
city. 

The school’s citizenship teacher, Miss 
Esther Heller, is herself an immigrant from 
Poland who first learned English as a for- 
eign language at the Opportunity School. 
Then she took the course in citizenship, fol- 
lowing this by taking enough basic educa- 
tion courses to get a high-school diploma. 
She is now a college graduate, and a teacher 
at the university level as well as at the Op- 
portunity School. 


WAITING LIST GROWS 


Along with several others, the citizenship 
class has a waiting list. On March 20, the 
waiting list for the more popular courses 
stood at 3,732. 

At the same time, there are always some 
vacancies in classes because each student 
in each class moves along at his own pace. 
As soon as a student completes a course, the 
first one on the waiting list 1s notified. He 
may enter the class immediately—there is 
no waiting period. 

Students enrolled in barbering or cosme- 
tology normally put in an eight-hour day 
five days a week until they have studied the 
required hours and are ready to pass the 
state examinations. The many students who 
cannot come for more than one hour a day 
are also accommodated. This has been the 
school’s policy since its beginning. 

That beginning goes back to 1907, when 
Miss Emily Griffith, a Denver public-school 
teacher, visited the homes of her children 
to find out why their homework wasn’t done 
and why their clothes were tattered and torn. 
She found that their fathers were often out 
of work, unskilled, and uneducated. She also 
discovered that mothers were inept at 
budgeting what little money they had and 
didn’t recognize the potential of good 
schooling. 

To break the cycle of poverty, sickness, 
and deprivation, Miss Griffith reasoned, a 
school was needed. Such a school should 
allow adults to do high-school work, should 
teach trade skills such as carpentry, sew- 
ing, auto mechanics, and welding. 

Miss Griffith also determined that such a 
school need require no previous educational 
background, should be open and free to resi- 
dents of Denver, should have teachers will- 
ing to double as counselors, should give no 
grades, and require no homework. 

For 50 years the Emily Griffith Oppor- 
tunity School in downtown Denver has pur- 
sued its original policy. The school also has 
reached outside its own buildings and con- 
ducts classes over TV and in more than 100 
locations around the city. 


COMPUTER USED 


Most of the courses taught at the Oppor- 
tunity School are devised right there. The 
teachers write their own curriculums, set up 
their own workbooks, and the school shop 
prints out the desired number of copies. 

The Opportunity Schools owns its own 
IBM 1440 computer. The computer teacher 
heard that a 1440 had been damaged in a 
recent flood and asked for the machine. He 
got it for what it cost to transport it to the 
school, taught computer repair and mainte- 
nance to a class while cleaning it, and now 
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is able to use the computer in several special 
computer-technology classes, 

Sewing is the most popular activity at the 
school, For a few of the women it is a hobby. 
But for most it is a way of making a living 
or of augmenting the family income. 

The Opportunity School offers training to 
apprentices in such trades as barbering, 
bollermaking, carpentry, electrical construc- 
tion, printing, plumbing, and sign painting. 
In some instances Opportunity School 
teachers go to the industrial plants to give 
instruction. In others, the students come to 
the school, 

Women and girls living at homes and hos- 
pitals in the area are also included in the 
Opportunity School program. Teachers come 
to them with courses in bookkeeping, busi- 
ness education, business English. 

This year, employees of the Colorado State 
Highway Department can take a course in 
letter writing. This work is given to those 
who already have typing skills, but who have 
not had a recent course in business writing. 

Students interested in becoming salesmen, 
merchandisers, or sales managers take one 
of the more than 50 courses in distributive 
education. Art is taught for those who want 
to work on layout and designs of ads and 
sales displays. A career training course in- 
cludes instruction in retail buying, adver- 
tising, credit, insurance, real estate, traffic, 
transportation as it effects business sales, 
small-business management, and other re- 
lated topics. 

EXPERIENCE OBTAINED 


Denver's high-school seniors who elect 
distributive education spend the mornings 
in class and the afternoons on the job to 
the tune of 15 hours a week. 

The arts-and-crafts division is always full 
to overflowing. There are courses in basic 
drawing, ceramics, enamel on metal, jewelry- 
making, lapidary, silversmithing, sculptur- 
ing, woodworking, and painting. For many 
of the pupils in these courses the school is 
their social center. 

A wishing well is kept at the front office 
for those who say, “I wish you taught XXX.” 
If it’s not taught, then the wish is put in the 
well which is frequently emptied. A sufficient 
number of Denver citizens all desiring the 
same program will have their wish granted. 

The Opportunity School is just that—an 
opportunity. For those who are just lonely 
it is a place of companionship. For those who 
are illiterates it is a way out of darkness. 
For those beset by poverty it is the road to 
a job, dignity, and personal success. 


COLORADO CITY—A BEAUTIFUL 
NEW CITY 


Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, a beauti- 
ful new city is being built in Colorado 
with such overall appeal that it could be 
a model for America’s cities of tomor- 
row. It is interesting to note that it is 
being done without any subsidies from 
Federal or State Governments. I am 
speaking of Colorado City which is 25 
miles south of Pueblo. 

While traffic congestion, air and water 
pollution, asphalt jungles, mass confu- 
sion and community decay are being at- 
tacked by America, from city hall to the 
White House, this entirely new city is 
being developed with bold, invigorating 
new concepts for family living and hap- 
piness. Colorado City, 25 miles south of 
Pueblo, is such a place. 

This is a different kind of town. It is not 
like most American cities where the 

-founders started the town on the banks 
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of a stream, with no thought of how big 
the community would become. The kind 
of city where the old downtown streets 
and facilities eventually became inade- 
quate. In other metropolitan areas, the 
problems multiplied as the suburbs 
sprawled. The city core decayed and there 
were too few places preserved for people 
to relax, to play, to regenerate them- 
selves. 

This is not true in Colorado City. 
Where you might expect to find Main 
Street there is a golf course, a large lake 
and several smaller ones. Greenhorn 
Creek, which comes tumbling out of the 
mountains only a few miles away, runs 
through the heart of family play areas. 

Preplanning is a guarantee against 
sprawl. This city is created so it cannot 
grow beyond approximately 10,000 
homes on 7,500 acres. The streets, parks, 
school sites, commercial areas, church 
locations and playgrounds are planned 
for the approximate 35,000 persons who 
will live there when growth is complete. 
Planning incorporates safeguards against 
decay, slums, and the economic cancers. 

There is an industrial park where an 
electronics and precision parts manu- 
facturing plant is setting the pace for 
smoke-free, light industry. Hard-to-find 
skilled machinists, toolmakers, and other 
craftsmen are moving to Colorado City 
because of the open countryside, sun- 
or clean air, mountains and recrea- 

on. 

In addition to all its built-in recrea- 
tion, Colorado City is only 10 minutes 
from the San Isabel National Forest, and 
only 20 to 30 minutes by automobile from 
the heart of mountain hunting, fishing, 
and four-seasons recreation. And it is 
convenient to Pueblo, Colorado Springs, 
and the Denver metropolitan area via 
Interstate 25. 

This community is unique and self- 
preserving because every property owner 
considers recreation the same as a util- 
ity. It is a service to the property, just 
like electricity, telephones, gas, and wa- 
ter—only recreation is cheaper than even 
water. Each property owner agrees to 
pay $10 a year for 10 years. For that low 
cost the entire family enjoys all the ex- 
isting, and additional assured facilities, 
including baseball, basketball, swim- 
ming, boating, camping, driving range, 
golf, fishing, fencing, horseways, quoits, 
shuffleboard, skating, softball, rodeo, vol- 
leyball, bicycling, children’s play- 
grounds, hiking trails, and picnic areas. 

The Colorado City Metropolitan Rec- 
reation District has issued $250,000 
worth of bonds to build these facilities. 
The Colorado City Development Co. gave 
the golf course and all other recreation 
areas to the district and is underwriting 
the operation until the plan becomes 
self-sustaining. A full-time recreation 
director has been employed. 

Colorado City’s schoolgrounds are sur- 
rounded by play areas that have no 
fences, so the openness has many around- 
the-clock uses. 

Colorado City could become the Amer- 
ican model for cities with the full, happy 
way of life, because it is demonstrating 
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that not only the children, but the en- 
tire family can have this dimension of 
living for only pennies a day. All of this, 
Mr. President, at a cost that can be 
managed by the average family and 
without the benefit of Federal funds. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there is no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
11 o’clock a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 25 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
July 12, 1967, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate July 11, 1967: 
POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 

masters: 
ALABAMA 

Marjorie N. Haislip, Brownsboro, Ala., in 
place of R. C. Wall, deceased. 

Hugh M. Bates, Clanton, Ala., in place of 
R. R. Sutley, retired. 

Oliver G. Bruner, Fort Deposit, Ala., in 
place of L. S. Bruner, retired. 

James A. Mills, Jr., Pine Apple, Ala., in 
place of M. S. Ward, deceased. 


ARKANSAS 


Morris G. Harrison, Forrest City, Ark. in 
place of F. C. Seaton, retired. 
CALIFORNIA 
Ronald G. Telford, Burney, Calif., in place 
of A. E. Rider, retired. 
Noelle M. Changala, El Toro, Calif., in place 
of W. A. Burrows, deceased. 
John W. Blum, Jr., Maywood, Calif., in 
place of E. C. Allsop, transferred. 
James W. Segale, Moccasin, Calif., in place 
of W. H. Segale, retired. 
FLORIDA 


James W. Anderson, Hialeah, Fla., in place 
of Fred Ewing, retired. 


GEORGIA 


John F. Atkinson, Jr., Juliette, Ga., in place 

of Harold Williams, Sr., retired. 
ILLINOIS 

Harold S. Gilvin, Cambridge, III., in place 
of W. H. Powers, retired. 

Paul R. Hughes, Earlville,, Ill, in place of 
P. C. Zimmerman, retired. 

Jackie L. Moore, Gilson, 11., in place of 
M. L. Snell, retired. 

Robert J. LaPointe, Westmont, II., in place 
of E. J. Stromberg, transferred. 

INDIANA 

James E. Jones, Bargersville, Ind., in place 
of R. O. Utterback, retired. 

Loyd C. Browning, Madison, Ind., in place 
of L. D. Spann, retired. 

Loran B. McMaster, Jr., Romney, Ind., in 
Place of G. G. Barker, retired. 

Max M. Dyer, Rossville, Ind., in place of 
A. L. Metzger, retired. 

KENTUCKY 

Lorene J. Elkins, Magnolia, Ky., in place 

of F. J. Salt, retired. 


Charles H. Walker, Rumsey, Ky., in place 
of T. W. Stokes, retired. 
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MAINE 


Ruby F. Small, South Thomaston, Maine, 

in place of David Pollock, retired. 
MARYLAND 

Arthur G. Virts, Jr., Boyds, Md., in place 
of E. G. Austin, retired. 

L. Everett Marvel, Easton, Md., in place of 
J. F. Wallace, Jr., retired. 

Dorothy C. Bowie, Faulkner, Md., in place 
of A. M. Swann, deceased. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lester A. Magnant, Webster, Mass., in place 
of W. H. Evans, retired. 


MICHIGAN 


Howard E. Gladman, Leland, Mich., in place 

of W. J. Johnson, retired. 
MINNESOTA 

Elfred M. Williams, Staples, Minn., in place 
of Evelyn McGivern, retired. 

Laddie D. Forst, Jr., Strathcona, Minn., in 
place of A. G. Hoverson, deceased. 

Sylvester G. Vogel, Victoria, Minn., in place 
of V. C. Heutmaker, retired. 


MISSOURI 
Denton C. Kelp, Holt, Mo., in place of L. W. 
Bartee, retired. 
NEBRASKA 
Duane L. Whitaker, Minatare, Nebr., in 
place of L. A. Breeden, deceased. 
Richard D. Daniels, Scottsbluff, Nebr., in 
place of H. M. Runyon, retired. 


NEW JERSEY 


Joseph F. Grastara, Oradell, N.J., in place 
of T. D. Menchion, retired. 
Sarah S. Goldberg, Roosevelt, N.J., in place 
of B. W. Blutstein, retired. 
NEW YORK 
Daniel J. Healy, Bay Shore, N.Y., in place of 
J. J. Bohuslaw, deceased. 


Francis W. Whitmore, East Setauket, N. T., 
in place of F. R. Danowski, retired. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Dorothy A. Blanchard, Hobbsville, N.C., in 
place of S. R. Hobbs, retired. 

Foster G. Rodgers, Stantonsburg, N.C., in 
place of B. B. Shingleton, retired. 

Leslie B. White, Woodland, N.C., in place of 
H. R. Sams, retired. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Blaine G. Meier, Riverdale, N. Dak., in place 
of O. E. Ditch, resigned. 


OHIO 


Harold G. Rearick, Gibsonburg, Ohio, in 
place of C. E. Felker, retired. 
Samuel J. Mitchell, Philo, Ohio, in place of 
C. E. Morris, retired. 
George P. Fillman, Port Washington, Ohio, 
in place of J. H. Welsch, retired. 
OKLAHOMA 
William S. Conaway, Valliant, Okla., in 
place of P. A. McDonald, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Herbert W. Miller, Biglerville, Pa., in place 
of E. E. Carey, deceased. 
Arthur D. Cummings, Callery, Pa., in place 
of H. K. Schmid, retired. 
Mildred A. Cleary, Koppel, Pa., in place of 
C. A. Perriello, resigned. 
Katherine A. Pirih, Langeloth, Pa., in place 
of E. M. Finney, retired. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Luther E. Watkins, Chappels, S.C., in place 
of L. N. Werts, retired. 
James C. Parris, Gaffney, S.C., in place of 
J. C. Fowler, retired. 
TENNESSEE 
Howard I. Harris, Dukedom, Tenn., in 
place of J. F. Darnell, deceased. 
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TEXAS 
Robert L. Mosty, Center Point, Tex., in 
place of L. M, Garrett, retired. 
D. Anderson, McCamey, Tex., in 
place of R. A. Johnson, retired. 
VERMONT 


John H. Harris, Proctorsville, Vt., in place 

of J. T. Pickett, retired. 
VIRGINIA 

Marion A. Waldron, Chesterfield, Va., in 

place of T. T. Cogbill, retired. 
G. Martin, Ripplemead, Va., in place 

of W. A. Guthrie, retired. 

Charlotte H. Webb, Weems, Va., in place of 
I. E. Daniel, retired. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Nettie B. Spessard, Glen Jean, W. Va., in 
place of G. W. Spessard, deceased. 

Prancis A. Atkins, Sutton, W. Va., in place 
of R. L. Pullen, transferred. 


WISCONSIN 


Audrey E. Winsauer, Boulder Junction, 
Wis., in place of R. B. Cary, retired. 

Robert M. Hulverson, Durand, Wis., in place 
of L. J. Peterson, transferred. 


In THE Am FORCE 


The following officers for appointment as 
Reserve commissioned officers in the U.S, Air 
Force to the grade indicated, under the pro- 
visions of Sections 8218, 8351, 8363, and 8392, 
title 10 of the United States Code: 


To be major generals 


Benjamin J. Webster, FR974, lieutenant 
general, Regular Air Force, retired. 

Conrad F. Necrason, FR1246, major gen- 
eral, Regular Air Force, retired. 


To be brigadier general 


Reginald M. Cram, FR5812, colonel, Regu- 
lar Air Force, retired. 


In THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


Jack A. Burgess, Jr. (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps candidate) to be a 
permanent ensign in the Line or Staff Corps 
of the Navy, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named graduates from Navy 
enlisted scientific education program to be 
permanent ensigns in the line of the Navy, 
subject to the qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law: 

Jerry D. Ramsey 

Keith R. Wire 

The following-named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Frederic S. Bryant Gary R, Schwensow 
Marion S. Fields, Jr. Kent L. Taylor 
George J. Hansen 


The following-named enlisted personnel to 
be ensigns in the Medical Service Corps of 
the Navy, for temporary service, subject to 
the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law: 

Bruce R. Panas 
Robert B. Taylor 
William D. Lekvold 
Francis W. Ohnemus 
Howard T. Sixsmith, 

Jr. 

Maurice T. Meaney 
Gary T. Davis 
James C. New 
Fenton C. Miller, Jr. 
Dennis M. Thomas 
Edward M. Knodle 
Robert S. Bolshazy 
Robert D. Norvell 
Marvin E. Prigmore 


Wendell L. Chappell 

Leslie T. Foskey 

Eldor R. Oien 

William M. McClanna- 
han, Jr. 

Kenneth E. Moyer 

Todd R. Stemple 

Paul T. Bruder 

Gary H. Stovall 

Robert L. Mooers 

James H. Harrell 

Rex H. Ishmael 

Charles E. Montgom- 


ery 
Thomas J. Chegash 
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Leonard R. Mock Virtus P. Haws, Jr. 
Kenneth W. Shaffer 

The following-named enlisted personnel 
selected as alternates to be ensigns in the 
Medical Service Corps of the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 


Paul E. Campbell Donald R. Chandler 
Charles D. Bransford Harold Yates, Jr. 
Nathan M. Sessions Earl C. Wigle 

Monte J. Kern Owen L. Edgerton 
Robert L. Wooldridge John B. Tyndall 

Jack W. Bartlett Richard W. Ebersole 
James R. Cannon Robert L. R 

James H. Pelphrey Carl A. Armstrong, Jr. 
James D. Solmen Cloyd J. Parker 


Harold E. Philip E. Dould 
Pulvermacher Robert L. Springfield 

Louis E. McKinzie Marshall S. Duny 

Hector Cornejo Robert P. Legg 

Paul J. Reed John G, Aulls 


George R. Lanerie 
William F. Stratton 
James E. Snyder 
Robert H. Rayno 
Derrel L. Waldroupe 


Charles A. Kelley 
Elvin D. Rush 
Richard C. Marks 
David W. Brown 
Arthur P. McKinney 
Frederick J. Merkel 
William R. Aliff 

. Paul F. Truran, Jr. 


Daniel E. White Jerauld H. Smith 
Loren M. Coleman William S. Bentley 
Stuart A. Hess Marcel D. Iczkowski 


David L. Wenrick 
Albert F. Shannon 
Wayne H. Berry Elbert C. Hayes 
James M. Blackford Eugene C. Hanson 

The following-named officers of the Navy 
are nominated for permanent promotion to 
the grade as indicated below: 

LIEUTENANT, LINE 
William E. Jackson 
LIEUTENANTS, MEDICAL CORPS 
Thomas H. Byrnes, Jr. Malcolm M. Murdoch 
Russell W. Pratt 
James L. Steffens 
Crayton A.Fargason Francis D. Wilken 
Thaddeus E. Kelly 
LIEUTENANTS, CHAPLAIN CORPS 


James E. Ammons, Jr. 

John F. Walker. 

LIEUTENANTS, DENTAL CORPS 
Milton R. Felger Charles H. Julienne 
James R. Holtan Jerry Rosenfeld 

Michael D. Maley, U.S. Navy, for transfer 
to and appointment in the Supply Corps of 
the Navy in the permanent grade of lieuten- 
ant (junior grade) and in the temporary 
grade of lieutenant. 

Preston H. Fitzgerald, U.S. Navy, for trans- 
fer to and appointment in the Supply Corps 
of the Navy in the permanent grade of 
ensign. 

The following-named (Army Reserve Offi- 
cer Training Corps) for permanent appoint- 
ment to the grade of second lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

George M. Wisham, Jr. 

In THE MARINE CORPS 


The following named (staff noncommis- 
sioned officer) for temporary appointment 
to the grade of seconc lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

Lookenbill, Lawrence C. 


The following named (meritorious non- 
commissioned officers) for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieuten- 
ant in the Marine Corps, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 

Hammel, David W. 

Smee, Ronald F. 

Schopfel, William H. 
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Election Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
include a recent public service television 
and radio newscast, “The Kee Report.” 
The subject discussed is election spend- 
ing, as follows: 

This is Jim Kee, bringing you the Kee 
Report. 

This week I would like to talk to you about 
one of the most perplexing problems of 
democratic government. This problem is the 
use of money, and sometimes the excessive 
use of money, in political campaigns, 

Campaigning for political office has been 
costly since the early days of this Repub- 
lic. But in recent times the cost of election- 
eering, especially where the presidency is at 
stake, has inflated to an alarming degree. 
Billboards and newspaper advertising and 
campaign buttons are more expensive than 
they used to be. But the major inflation has 
been caused by the advent of television and 
the candidate who tried to run a national 
campaign without television would be lost 
before he started. 

Last year, Congress enacted the first major 
overhaul of Federal election laws in 25 years. 
A law was passed authorizing the use of tax 
money to finance presidential elections. The 
plan worked like this: as a taxpayer, you 
could instruct the Treasury Department to 
donate one dollar of your tax money to your 
favorite political party, either Democratic or 
Republican. It was estimated that in this 
way as much as $30 million could be raised 
for each of the two major political parties. 

This year Congress had second thoughts 
and this plan of campaign financing was 
suspended until special guidelines are 
worked out to govern its operation, There is 
no doubt that the plan needs additional 
safeguards. It is also true that a major over- 
haul of existing statutes is badly needed. 

The reason is that the spiraling cost of 
present-day campaigning has resulted in two 
potential dangers to the democratic process. 
The first danger is that only the candidate 
with the most wealthy backers may hope to 
win. The second danger is that if campaign 
costs keep on skyrocketing, a man of modest 
means will find himself unable to run for 
the White House, Although the next presi- 
dential election is more than a year away, 
the electioneering process is already in full 
swing. 

There are many sincere citizens who op- 
pose the idea of Federal financing for presi- 
dential campaigns because they fear it will 
encourage excessive spending by the major 
political parties. There is that danger but 
reasonable guidelines should keep spending 
within reasonable bounds. 

The real need for change is found in the 
fact that existing Federal statutes are out- 
dated and wholly unsuited to present day 
needs. 

The so-called Hatch Act, which fixed a 
limit of $3 million for each campaign com- 
mittee, was enacted before World War II. 
The purpose was to limit each party to $3 
million, But each party could now legiti- 
mately spend that much in one month. 

In the past, both major parties have set 
up independent committees to get around 


the law. In this way, they could exceed the 
$3 million limitation. But while the practice 
was legal, it was a subterfuge to get around 
the law—and the American people do not 
like subterfuge in the election of a President. 

Federal financing of presidential elections 
may not be the ideal solution. But it is cer- 
tainly an improvement on what we have 
today. 

Thank you for listening. 


Reaching the Unreached 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following, which 
was my Capitol report to my constit- 
uents on April 27: 


I recently had a chance to examine an 
experimental workshop on wheels which 
came to Washington from Arkansas. I met 
and talked with leaders of the Arkansas Spe- 
cial Youth Project—who conceived the idea 
of the Mobile Unit as part of their coopera- 
tive venture to assist “disadvantaged” 
youngsters. 

I am impressed with the possibilities of 
this program—which is known as “Reaching 
The Unreached.” 

The Agriculture Extension Services of the 
State and Federal Governments have worked 
together for almost three years—exploring 
ways to increase the informal education op- 
portunities of young people who, for one 
reason or another, might not otherwise have 
a chance. 

Through 4-H leaders, several experimental 
programs have been carried out. 

The “workshop on wheels” is an old sur- 
plus bus, purchased from the State Depart- 
ment of Education, It was painted—fixed up 
inside. There are two work areas. For the 
boys, work benches, electric saws, drills, and 
various hand tools; for the girls a 4-burner 
gas range, double sink, three sewing ma- 
chines, and table space. 

The bus followed a schedule of visiting 
various communities. Up to 12 youngsters 
at a time were able to acquire new skills, 
and increase their chances for the future. 

In another instance, a youth camp was 
established in a county where youngsters 
between 9 and 15 years old went to camp for 
up to five days. This was a new social and 
cultural experience for 42 children. They 
were from families of less than $2,000 a year 
annual income. 

In another county, the Extension Service 
set up workshops which provided training in 
handicrafts, woodworking, knitting, ete. for 
almost 250 youngsters. 

Yet another program utilized the skills of 
Home Demonstration Agents in training 87 
girls in home management. This was real, 
honest-to-goodness education in how to wash 
dishes, polish silver, make beds, care for fur- 
niture, clean windows and woodwork, oper- 
ate dishwashers and food disposers, clean 
trashcans, care for foods, clean ranges and 
refrigerators, care for floors, launder and iron 
clothing, and take care of the bathroom. 
Many of the girls had never seen any of the 
modern gadgetry which is supposed to make 
housekeeping chores easier. 


I like this program because it does not 
involve vast sums of money. It operates with 
the advice and leadership of both volunteers 
and men and women who all their lives long 
have worked in behalf of rural America as 
government employees. They know the prob- 
lems and the reasonable solutions. They are 
accepting the “challenge of tomorrow.” 


To Protect Our Older Citizens Against 
Unnecessary Hardship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARRY BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, it has been said that the true measure 
of a society is how well it treats its elder- 
ly citizens. 

Our society has made a commitment 
to enrich and improve the lives of all 
senior citizens. I believe my distinguished 
colleagues in Congress are aware of this 
national responsibility to what some- 
times appears to be America’s forgotten 
generation. 

Congress endorsed this goal when it 
passed medicare, the Older Americans 
Act, and other old-age assistance pro- 
grams. 

These needed measures have moved us 
closer to realizing the goals which we 
have set as objectives for our older 
Americans—an adequate income, a de- 
cent home, and a meaningful retirement. 
But the administration of many of these 
programs is not all that we would like 
it to be. 

Social security, for instance, is the 
major source of income for about half of 
its beneficiaries over 65. Yet, too often, 
bureaucratic redtape and clerical errors 
have caused long delays for those who 
depend on social security checks. 

For many of these people, the subsist- 
ence line is indeed a thin one. A delay 
of a month or even a few days means 
tightening the belt, doing without, and 
sometimes acute distress. 

Therefore, I am introducing legisla- 
tion today which would end unnecessary 
delays in social security payments to our 
needy senior citizens. 

This legislation, similar to that in- 
troduced recently by U.S. Senators 
ROBERT GRIFFIN and Hun Scorr, would 
authorize local social security offices to 
make immediate payments for up to 60 
days when presented with clear evidence 
of a valid claim. 

Such a proposal would authorize a 
supervisor, to be designated in each lo- 
cal office, to order normal payment when 
he determines there is clear evidence of 
a proper claim. Persons would have a 
valid claim if their checks were more 
than 30 days late and new claimants 
could file for immediate payments after 
waiting 90 days. 

Last month, I urged the Social Secu- 
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rity Administration to investigate slow 
payments of medicare claims and to 
recommend ways of improving the serv- 
ice of the private health groups which 
service the medicare program. 

The introduction of this proposal to- 
day is a further attempt to offer an ef- 
fective and practical way of protecting 
our older citizens against unnecessary 
hardship. 


The Voting Age Should Not Be Lowered 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, there is an 
attempt on the part of some delegates to 
the New York State Constitutional Con- 
vention to revise the voting age down- 
ward to that of 18. For reasons I have 
stated in the article which follows and 
which appeared in the American Legion 
Magazine, and for additional reasons 
which appeared in the New York Times’ 
excellent editorial, I strongly urge 
against the adoption of this proposal. As 
a further note of interest, it is significant 
that a poll taken by the American Legion 
magazine, a large majority voted against 
lowering the voting age. 

I am opposed to lowering the voting age 
to 18. 


When we consider how easily the adoles- 
cent is inflamed, how passionately he at- 
taches himself to “causes,” how imperative 
it is for him at that age to see in patterns 
of black or white without shadings lest he 
falter in his commitments, we can readily 
understand why the demagogue, and the 
dictator, and the hypnotic orator have been 
able, historically, to capture the youth of the 
land. Witness the regimes of Hitler and 
Mussolini. There are sound psychological 
reasons why the age of 21 has been con- 
sidered the beginning of maturity. 

There have been a number of non sequiturs 
used in argument in favor of imposing a na- 
tional qualification of 18-year-old eligibility 
to vote. Among them will be found, “If he 
is old enough to fight, he is old enough to 
vote.” Another is “If he is old enough to 
marry, he is old enough to vote.” 

The qualities which make for a good sol- 
dier hardly make for a good vote. Thus, “in- 
stant obedience,” “to act quickly upon a 
command,” “not to stop to question why,” 
“quick reflexes,” “physical fitness” are indis- 
pensable qualifications for good soldiering. 
And scrutiny, critical appraisal, a point of 
view and philosophy are essential in effective 
voting. So, to say that if he is old enough 
to fight he is old enough to vote is hardly 
following the principles of logic. 

In some states, the age of consent in enter- 
ing into marriage is as low as 16. If he is old 
enough to marry at 16, does it necessarily 
follow that he is old enough to vote? Many a 
lad or lass of 15 or 16 has earned enough 
money to pay taxes. Does it then follow that 
if he is old enough to pay taxes, he is old 
enough to vote? 

There are some states which through 
referendum have asked their citizens to vote 
on the question of granting suffrage to 18- 
year-olds. Most of them have rejected this 
proposal, as have many of the state legisla- 
tures. At present only two states, Georgia 
and Kentucky, have a voting age of 18; one 
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state, Alaska, has set its voting age at 19, 
and one state, Hawaii, at 20. 

It is equally interesting to note that 
nearly all representative democracies have a 
minimum age requirement for voting of at 
least 21 years. This is no accident, for the 
cumulative experience of representative gov- 
ernment—based on the concept of consent 
by the governed—has proven the need for 
political and social maturity, and a greater 
emotional stability than is possessed by the 
18-year-old. 

Unless I am given sounder arguments than 
I have heretofore been given, I see no reason 
for imposing a uniform voting age on all of 
the states. 


The New York Times’ editorial is as 
follows: 
TRE RIGHT VOTING AGE 


It now appears probable that the Consti- 
tutional Convention will propose to lower 
the voting age to eighteen from 21, where it 
has been ever since the state’s first Consti- 
tution was adopted in 1777. If this change 
were effected, the voting rolls would be en- 
larged by nearly a million inexperienced and 
immature voters—which is one reason why 
some politicians who are particularly popu- 
lar with youth are in favor of it. 

The argument is frequently advanced that 
since young men are drafted into the mili- 
tary service at eighteen they are entitled to 
vote at that age so that they may participate 
in making the policies for which they may 
have to fight. But the qualities that make a 
good soldier—courage and physical hardi- 
hood—are quite different from the experi- 
ence and good Judgment that make a good 
voter. 

A young man or woman becomes Hable to 
criminal prosecution as an adult instead of 
a juvenile offender at the age of sixteen, but 
not many people would argue from that that 
the voting age should be lowered accord- 
ingly. There is, in fact, no clear-cut age at 
which a youth becomes an adult in the eyes 
of the law. A woman can marry without the 
consent of her parents at eighteen, but a 
man must wait until he is 21. In most cases 
a contract entered into by an individual be- 
fore he is 21 cannot be enforced if he dis- 
avows it. 

What is really important is the age at 
which the voter is likely to make a valuable 
contribution to the solution of public ques- 
tions. It cannot be denied that some boys 
and girls of eighteen are sufficiently mature 
and well informed to do so, but many more 
are not. 

Only four of the fifty states in the Union— 
Georgia, Kentucky, Alaska and Hawaii— 
permit voting before 21. In recent years Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Idaho and Michigan have all rejected 
proposals to lower their requirements. Most 
of the Western European democracies make 
21 the legal voting age. The balance of col- 
lective experience is heavily in favor of re- 
taining the present 21. 


A Unique Community Experience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROGER H. ZION 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, the southern 
Indiana community of Princeton is cur- 
rently enjoying a status probably unique 
for the State and rare in this Nation. 

It is debt free. 
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At the city council meeting held on 
June 19, Princeton’s dynamic young 
mayor, Bill McConnell, announced that 
“as of July 1, this city will be debt free.” 

July 1 marked the date of final pay- 
ment on the community’s swimming pool 
bonds. With the receipt of funds by the 
bonding company, Princeton moved into 
a rather exclusive circle. The city's for- 
mer indebtedness, besides the swimming 
pool bonds, was limited to $10,000 in 
school aid bonds. These were recently 
assumed by the North Gibson School 
Corp. 

Related Mayor McConnell to the coun- 
cil, “I know of few, if any Hoosier com- 
munities which can state that they are 
debt free.” McConnell announced that 
the city now has $180,000 in bonding 
power with which it may build for the 
future. 

Mr. Speaker, I am certainly proud of 
Princeton and its city government and 
proud that this aggressive community is 
in my district. Under the leadership of 
their resourceful mayor, Princeton is 
making its mark on the economy of 
southern Indiana. Its hard-working 
citizens can commemorate July 1 as their 
own independence day. Today, I am 
pleased to ask this Congress to note 
Princeton’s accomplishment. 


The 60th Anniversary of American-Hun- 
garian Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Ameri- 
can-Hungarian Federation this year is 
celebrating its 60th anniversary. This is 
a national organization representing 
American-Hungarian churches, fraternal 
organizations, societies, clubs, and asso- 
ciations. It was chartered 60 years ago 
by a group of clergymen and civic leaders 
of that nationality in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Historically, the federation has been 
the bulwark of Hungarian culture in our 
Nation. It is also a catalyst to Hungarian 
immigrants who want to become an ac- 
tive part of the American way of life by 
serving American ideals and maintaining 
American values. 

Today the federation continues its 
good work under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Albert A. Kiok, a municipal judge 
from Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A major aim of the federation is to 
direct attention to the problems cf Hun- 
gary and other Danubian countries under 
Soviet rule. This is done largely through 
their foreign relations committee, pre- 
sided over by Dr. Emery G. Szekely of 
Temple University, in Philadelphia. 

Through the efforts of the federation, 
Americans of Hungarian origin are cog- 
nizant of the responsibilities of U.S. 
citizenship and they willingly and 
eagerly accept their responsibilities. Yet, 
they maintain a kinship with their native 
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country and exercise an active concern 
with its problems. 

The United States benefits through the 
cultural and intellectual endeavors of 
Hungarian-Americans, The American- 
Hungarian Federation has played a 
large part in furthering those endeavors. 


Need for Apprentice Training Programs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 29 I had the privilege of addressing 
the graduating class of Electric Boat Di- 
vision of General Dynamics Corp.’s Ap- 
prentice School, located at Groton, Conn., 
in my congressional district. I was par- 
ticularly pleased to make this address in 
view of the fact that the apprentice 
training program is making an important 
contribution toward filling the growing 
shortage of skilled workers in industry. 

It is estimated that in the next 10 years 
our country will have to provide over 
4 million new craftsmen. The problem is 
further complicated by the fact that the 
supply of skilled labor in recent years 
has become relatively small, while the 
demand for such labor has become rela- 
tively large. In the years ahead there will 
be substantially larger increases in the 
earnings of skilled workers and work will 
be much more plentiful. 

An apprenticeship training program is 
an expensive and complex administra- 
tive problem for any firm. Training must 
be provided, classrooms set up, instruc- 
tors chosen and trained, and the whole 
program must be carefully supervised. 
Unfortunately, there are not enough 
firms who are willing to invest in ap- 
prenticeship training. However, the ef- 
fectiveness of such a program may be 
judged from the fact that since 1948 
Electric Boat has trained 1,207 appren- 
tices, of whom 933 are still working there. 

The needs of American industry re- 
quire dozens of other firms to follow 
Electric Boat’s example. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I in- 
sert my remarks in the Recorp with the 
hope that this will encourage other com- 
panies to establish similar programs. 

The address follows: 

SKILLED LABOR IN THE ECONOMY OF AMERICA 
(Address by Congressman WILLIAM L. Sr. 

ONGE, apprentice graduation, Electric Boat, 

June 29, 1967) 

Mr. Wilkens, Mr. Holschuh, Dr. Mali, of- 
ficials of Electric Boat, relatives, and mem- 
bers of the 1966 and 1967 graduating classes, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

As one who is not entirely unfamiliar with 
graduations, I note here today many things 
this graduation has in common with others 
I have attended in the past. Here, as else- 
where, the focus of attention and of envy 
are you, the graduates. This is your day. 
Here, too, one finds hosts of parents, rela- 
tives, friends, and well-wishers. There are, 
I see, a few more wives and children of grad- 


uates here than one would find at other grad- 
uations. 
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First, let me note something about the 
training program which our guests may not 
know, although the graduates themselves 
do. This is a double graduating class of ap- 
prentices, with 186 who completed their 
training in 1966, and an additional 62 who 
completed their training this year. 

I believe that a few interesting facts will 
serve to illustrate the importance of this 
program. Since Electric Boat reactivated its 
apprenticeship training program in 1948, a 
total of 1,207 apprentices have received their 
graduation certificates. Of these, no less than 
933 still work here at Electric Boat. This is 
more than three-fourths of the total num- 
ber and is in itself the best evidence of the 
success of the program. Of these, 154 have 
been promoted to supervisory positions and 
not less than 442 to technicians’ jobs of many 
kinds. This is an unparalleled record of ac- 
complishment both in training and in re- 
taining apprentices. 

It is this prospect of achievement and pro- 
motion which sets graduates of an appren- 
ticeship program such as this one apart from 
other graduates. Today you should not feel 
that this is the “commencement” of your 
working career, but rather that it consti- 
tutes a further, perhaps major, step for- 
ward along a road on which you, long ago, 
set your goal. Yesterday you were still ap- 
prentices, today you are journeymen. Some 
time ago you had decided upon a career as 
a pipefitter, machinist, welder, shipfitter, 
painter, carpenter or any other of the nine- 
teen trades represented here today among 
you graduates. That marked your entrance 
into the “world of work.” You have been 
working in that world for several years al- 
ready, and here at Electric Boat where you 
gained considerable knowledge and experi- 
ence. 

For these reasons, I must speak to you 
today about the prospects opening to you 
now. At the same time, I am well aware that 
you have already developed an immediate 
interest in your trade and have acquired 
practical knowledge of its place in human 
affairs. I have chosen to try and place this 
interest and this knowledge of yours in a 
somewhat larger context. You are, as of 
today, skilled craftsmen. Let me talk for a 
few moments about you and about your 
fellow-craftsmen. 

Taking skilled workers together, as a 
group, there are well over nine million of 
you in this country of ours, You earn—and 
this is a pretty general figure—about $7,000 
to $8,000 a year on the average, You can 
translate that to $150 or $160 a week, on the 
average, if you. wish. You should remember 
that, like any average, this in itself may be 
meaningless. The really significant thing 
about this figure is that only professionals, 
managers, and certain sales personnel, as 
occupational groups, earned more. Conse- 
quently, I would say that you have chosen 
wisely, with respect to your earnings pros- 
pects, in entering this fleld of employment. 

On the other hand, skilled workers, as a 
group, have relatively not fared as well fi- 
nancially in recent years as the groups in 
our work force with lesser skills. Most of 
you who have followed labor matters in the 
newspapers or in your union periodical 
know that a major issue in the recent rail- 
road shopcrafts dispute was the problem of 
skilled-unskilled wage differentials. This is 
also a major problem in the automobile 
industry, and elsewhere. 

The years during and since World War II 
have been, for the most part, years of rela- 
tively full employment. Organized labor, ad- 
dressing itself to the problems of working 
people in this period, found that the wage 
structure during the ten years of depression 
after 1929 had seriously broken down among 
the unskilled and semiskilled workers. 
Among such workers, wages as low as 50 or 75 
cents an hour were still not unknown in 
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those years. Wages of the skilled, however, 
had held up relatively well. 

Thus, the union approach to wage adjust- 
ments, begun during the war years and con- 
tinued after the war, was to put the greatest 
emphasis upon improving the earnings of 
the unskilled to a living wage. The method 
adopted was to seek wage increases per hour, 
in union agreements and through legislation, 
such as the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Over the years this procedure resulted in 
the now well-known phenomenon of a com- 
pression of the wage structure. The difference 
between skilled and unskilled remained the 
same in amount, but was compressed in 
proportion to the ability and training of the 
skilled worker. Instead of skilled work being 
worth over three times as much as unskilled, 
it became worth only about two-thirds more. 

You know the problem, I am sure, from 
your own experience. How many times have 
you thought, during the years of your ap- 
prenticeship, that you were perhaps foolish 
not to take a regular job and forget the 
training? You can probably recall friends 
who dropped out for this very reason, 

Due to this and other causes, to which I 
shall turn in a moment, the supply of skilled 
labor in recent years has become relatively 
small, while the demand for such labor has 
become relatively large. From this fact two 
conclusions emerge, both of which you will 
appreciate: 

First, the push is now on to restore a part 
of this differential, by granting substantially 
larger increases in earnings to skilled workers 
than to unskilled and by shifting wage ad- 
justment from a cents-per-hour basis to a 
percentage basis. 

You can see this new approach in the cur- 
rent wage demands in the railroad shop- 
craft negotiations, where a 7 percent over- 
all increase was coupled with a demand for 
an additional fifteen to twenty-five cents per 
hour for skilled workers, to help narrow the 
differential. Thus the wages in your crafts 
are going to become relatively much more 
attractive in the next few years, 

Second, work is going to be generally 
much more plentiful. And this brings me to 
the other reasons I mentioned a moment ago 
about the supply of skilled labor being 
smaller than the demand. 

In addition to the fact that job training 
has been relatively less attractive to the 
worker in recent years, it has been also rela- 
tively unattractive to employers. Few firms 
have as good a record in the promotion and 
carrying out of apprenticeship training pro- 
grams as your firm, Electric Boat, has earned. 

An apprenticeship training program is an 
expensive and a complex administrative 
problem for any firm, Not only must training 
be provided, classrooms set up, instructors 
chosen and themselves trained, but such a 
program must be carefully supervised. A co- 
ordinated effort, which extends to Hartford 
and to Washington, is involved, Not only are 
Electric Boat and the Metal Trades Council 
involved, but also the Connecticut State 
Department of Education and the Connecti- 
cut State Department of Labor and the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

You may have heard some talk about the 
role of the craft unions in holding down 
apprenticeship opportunities. I would not 
stand here and tell you this has never hap- 
pened. But I can tell you that the Federal 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training has 
reported that in practically all trades, and 
in most areas of the United States, the num- 
ber of apprentices allowed under the union 
rules has in recent years consistently ex- 
ceeded the number employers were willing 
to train. There was always need for appren- 
tices and no vacancies. 

The problem is that there are simply not 
enough firms like General Dynamics, with 
foresight, who are willing to invest in ap- 
prenticeship training. We need dozens of 
more firms to follow the example of Electric 
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Boat. Unfortunately, very few have made any 
comparable effort. 

The result is that, while the number of 
apprentices being trained to fill job vacan- 
cies was decreasing, the number of new jobs 
was increasing. Add to this a fact which is 
often overlooked, namely, that in most 
trades we must train a larger number of 
young workers than are now being trained 
just to replace the older workers as they re- 
tire from the work force, This leaves no 
journeymen to fill the new jobs. 

Let me cite just a few more figures, The 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 
a recent study of the future need for skilled 
workers, found that the 9.2 million skilled 
craftsmen in 1965 would have to be increased 
to about 11.4 million by 1975. This is a hefty 
twenty-five percent increase of what looks 
like over two million new jobs in the next 
ten years. 

Actually, that is hardly the half of it. These 
are only the new jobs, the additional jobs. 
During that same ten years, an additional 
1.8 million jobs will open up because of 
deaths and retirement on the part of pres- 
ent jobholders. The need for new skilled 
workers in the next ten years will therefore 
be for over four million apprentices and 
journeymen, rather than two million, 

Let me emphasize again, these are overall 
figures. But broken down, they are even more 
impressive. Take machinists. There are 
325,000 machinists today. By 1975 we shall 
need another 105,000 including replacements. 

Take plumbers and pipefitters, 150,000 will 
be needed. Painters, 130,000. Carpenters, 
245,000. Electricians, 135,000. Tool and die 
makers, 45,000. But enough of the statistics. 
The point I am trying to make is that there 
are likely to be more vacancies for skilled 
jobs than men to fill them. 

I only wish that I could address myself 
to every graduating class with the same con- 
fidence that I feel today, and tell them that 
their future was as bright and their positions 
as assured. You have indeed chosen wisely. 

Your graduation certificate is not merely 
a license to go out and find a job, if and 
where you can, but it is a guarantee of an 
even better job at higher pay. It is lasting 
proof, not only of what you have learned, 
but that you have successfully served on the 
job with your fellow-craftsmen, and have 
years of experience already behind you. It 
is a letter of recommendation, a citation of 
achievement, as well as a diploma. 

Again, my congratulations and my best 
wishes to all of you, to your employer, Elec- 
tric Boat, and to your relatives and friends 
who are with us here today. It has been, in- 
deed, a happy occasion. I appreciate having 
the opportunity to share it with you and to 
wish you much success in the years ahead. 


Commencement Address by Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with considerable pride and 
pleasure that I submit for publication in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an outstand- 
ing address by the junior Senator from 
the State of New York, the Honorable 
Rosert F. KENNEDY. Following is the 
commencement address delivered on 
June 1, 1967, at the third commencement 
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of the School of the Holy Child, Potomac, 
Md.: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR ROBERT F. KENNEDY 


I am very pleased to be here at your grad- 
uation ceremony. 

Daniel Webster once said of his college, 
Dartmouth, that “It is a small school, yet 
there are those who love it“. 

This is a small school too; yet not only 
are there also many who love it; but I for one 
am sure that as its graduates increase in 
number and you come to full participation 
in society—as students and teachers, as 
workers and writers, eventually as wives and 
mothers—that by your conduct and your 
contributions, by the credit you will reflect 
on this school, that you will bring many 
others to love it as well. 

From time almost beyond memory, it has 
been customary for graduating seniors to 
hear a lecture from someone whose own 
graduation took place long before. 

Well here I am and I qualify for that de- 
scription. 

These lectures, although they take place 
on the occasion of your graduation, are 
called ‘“‘commencement’’—beginning. 

And a beginning is what this is. 

This is a beginning of greater independ- 
ence from home and parents and the groups 
of your friends—and therefore the begin- 
ning of the loneliness of independent choice. 

This is a beginning of participation in the 
affairs of your country—for young people can 
and do have an influence on this nation long 
before they reach the legal voting age of 21. 

This is a beginning of contribution—the 
time when you begin the long process of 
“paying your dues’—giving of yourself to 
others, as others, your parents and teach- 
ers and all those who have worked and 
sacrificed to build this nation and our entire 
civilization, have given to you. 

This then is commencement—the begin- 
ning of your adult life; you have new free- 
dom and new responsibility. 

What kind of world is it, that you are now 
joining? And what are the responsibilities 
you are being asked to assume? 

Above all, this is a world of change—swirl- 
ing, constant change. 

This is more clear perhaps to your elders 
than to you; for we have in our lifetimes, 
passed already through two major wars, and 
now into a third; from passive acceptance 
of segregation, through a civil rights move- 
ment, into a new crisis of conflict between 
the races; from a bitter peace after World 
War Two, through a massive confrontation 
with the Soviet Union, into a tentative 
period of easing tensions—and now again 
into a time of uncertainty, and the rise of 
the Empire of China. 

But even for you, the children of this 
time of change, there is much ahead that will 
be challenging—and dangerous—and hardest 
of all to understand. 

For the world in which you take your 
place is a world in revolution, a world aflame 
with the desires and hatreds, the passions 
and dreams, of multitudes which will double 
in size just within our lifetimes. 

Around the world—from the Straits of 
Magellan to the Straits of Malacca, from the 
Nile Delta to the Amazon Basin, in Jaipur 
and Johannesburg—we can hear the voice 
of the dispossessed, the insulted and injured 
of the globe. 

For uncounted centuries, they have lived 
with hardship, with hunger and disease and 
fear. 

For the last four centuries, they have lived 
under the political, economic, and military 
domination of the West—of Europe and in 
more recent years, of the United States. 

We have shown them that a better life is 
possible; but we have not done enough to 
make it a reality. 

We live in a country where people diet— 
but most of the world starves. 
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We buy 8 million new cars a year—while 
most of the world goes without shoes. 

You are the healthiest generation of Amer- 
icans in history, and you can expect to live 
far longer than the biblical threescore and 
ten—but half of the people buried in Latin 
American are under the age of four. 

We and the other developed nations spend 
over $100 billion a year on armaments— 
while the poor countries cannot obtain the 
$10 billion they need to help two billion peo- 
ple begin to develop their economies. 

And therefore this revolution is directed 
against us—against the powerful and the 
rich and the mighty, against the established 
order of which we are the principal part. 

Yet it is a revolution carried out in the 
name of ideals we also share—social reform 
and political freedom, internal justice and 
international independence. 

We can recognize the rightness of these 
ideals—for they were the ideals of our own 
revolution. 

We can recognize their power—for they 
have sustained us throughout our history. 

But in most of the world today, these 
are subversive ideals, subversive of the estab- 
lished order of power and privilege, 

Political freedom is subversive in Russia, 
where writers go to prison for a metaphor. 

Social reform is subversive in -northeast 
Brazil, where a great Archbishop is called a 
communist, and his students thrown in fail, 
because he wants land for the peasants— 
peasants who now work 12 hours a day for 
less than 2 dollars a week. 

Internal justice is subversive in South 
Africa, where a Nobel Peace Prize winner is 
imprisoned because he is black—and a Nobel 
Prize- writer, who is white, is re- 
stricted because he wishes justice for his 
black compatriot. 

Thus our choice, in your lifetimes, will be 
whether to support the status quo, or the 
forces of change; whether to sit content in 
our storehouses, or share our wealth with our 
fellow human beings around the world; and; 
in the last analysis, whether to recognize the 
rights of others to the ideals for which we 
have fought so long—even when they can be 
achieved only in opposition to the status quo 
in which we ourselves are so comfortable. 

As this is true for our nation in the world, 
so it is true for us as the fortunate within 
our own nation. 

Here in the United States, I have seen 
children starving. 

Here in the United States, here in the city 
of Washington, I have seen children living 
in rat-infested tenements, going to over- 
crowded and inadequate schools, without 
books to study or fathers to lean on, without 
a chance and without hope itself. 

These people, too, demand change. 

These people, too, demand hope for their 
children. 

These people, too, demand to know why 
we spend less on programs to help people 
out of poverty—about $2 billion—than we 
spend to take care of our dogs, on which 
we spend $3 billion. 

These people, too, demand a revolution, 
as profound as the revolution which gave our 
nation birth. 

They ask: which side are we on? 

Which side are you on? 

If you were four years older, if you had 
graduated four years ago, the answers to our 
problems would have seemed simpler than 
they are today. 

Your older brothers and sisters joined the 
Peace Corps and the Civil Rights movement, 
they worked in Appalachia and Harlem, Mis- 
sissippi and Mauretania, with a firm belief 
in their power and ability to shape a world 
to the standard of their ideals. 

But now our colleges, and many of our 
best young people seem to have turned from 
engagement to disengagement; from politics 
to passivity; from national purpose to per- 
sonal satisfaction; from hope to nihilism; 
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and all too often, from confrontation with 
the suffering of their fellows— toward forget- 
fulness in the self-absorption of drugs. 

What has disillusioned so many of them, 
will face you as well. 

They are perplexed and troubled by the 
war in Vietnam—and it will perplex and 
trouble you as well. 

They are disappointed with the slow pace 
of progress in civil rights, and with the 
new bitterness and potential violence which 
frustration has brought in the Negro—and 
you will be disappointed and frightened as 
well. 

All the hypocrisies, all the everyday vio- 
lations of the ideals we have tried to teach 
you, may repel and disappoint and anger you 
as well. 

But whatever your disillusionment, what- 
ever your disappointment, you cannot lose 
heart; for too much depends on you. 

As President Kennedy said, “Our problems 
are man made—therefore they can be solved 
by man.” 

But they cannot be solved, the cruelties 
and obstacles of this world will not yield, to 
obsolete dogmas and outworn slogans, to 
those who have failed in the past. 

I believe that injustice and want and hu- 
man degradation can be lessened, that a 
better world can be built, that we can meet 
our challenges at home and abroad; but to 
do so we must rely on our young people, and 
especially on that privileged minority who 
are the educated young people of America. 

This is the time, and yours is the genera- 
tion, that cannot only remedy the mistakes 
of the past—but can transcend them. 

“There is,” said an Italian philosopher, 
“nothing more difficult to take in hand, more 
perilous to conduct, or more uncertain in 
its success than to take the lead in the in- 
troduction of a new order of things.” 

Yet this is the measure of the task of your 
generation and the road is strewn with many 


dangers. 

First, is the danger of futility; the belief 
there is nothing one man or one woman can 
do against the enormous array of the world’s 
ilis—against misery and ignorance, injustice 
and violence. 

Yet many of the world's great movements, 
of thought and action, have flowed from the 
work of a single man. 

A young Italian explorer discovered the new 
world, a young general extended an empire 
from Macedonia to the borders of the earth 
and a young woman reclaimed the territory 
of France. 


And it was the 32 year old Thomas Jef- 


“Give me a place to stand,” said Archi- 
medes, “and I will move the world.” 

‘These men moved the world, and so can 
we all. 

Few will have the greatness to bend his- 
tory itself; but each of us can work to change 
a small portion of events, and in the total of 
all those acts will be written the history 
of this generation. 

Thousands of Peace Corps volunteers are 
making a difference in isolated villages and 
city slums in dozens of countries. 

Thousands of unknown men and women 
in Europe resisted the occupation of the 
Nazis and many died, but all added to the 
ultimate strength and freedom of their 
countries. 

It is from numberless diverse acts of cour- 
age and belief that human history is shaped. 

Each time a man stands up for an ideal, or 
acts to improve the lot of others, or strikes 
out against injustice, he sends forth a tiny 
ripple of hope, and crossing each other from 
a million different centers of energy and dar- 
ing those ripples build a current which can 
sweep down the mightiest walls of oppres- 
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of those who say that hopes and beliefs must 
bend before immediate necessities, 

Of course, if we would act effectively we 
must deal with the world as it is. 

We must get things done. 

But if there was one thing President Ken- 
medy stood for that touched the most pro- 
found feelings of young people across the 
world, it was the belief that idealism, high 
aspirations and deep convictions are not 
incompatible with the most practical and 
efficient of programs—that there is no basic 
inconsistency between ideals and realistic 
possibilities—mo separation between the 
deepest desires of heart and mind and the 
rational application of human effort to 
human problems. 

It is not realistic or hard-headed to solve 
problems and take action unguided by ulti- 
mate moral aims and values. 

It is thoughtless folly. 

For it ignores the realities of human faith 
and passion and belief; forces ultimately 
more powerful than all the calculation of 
economists or generals. 

Of course to adhere to standards, to ideal- 
ism, to vision in the face of immediate dan- 
gers takes courage and self-confidence. 

But we also know that only those who 
dare to fail greatly, can ever achieve greatly. 

A third danger is timidity. 

Few men are willing to brave the disap- 
proval of their fellows, the censure of their 
colleagues, the wrath of their society. 

Moral courage is a rarer commodity than 
bravery in battle or great in 

Yet it is the one essential, vital quality 
for those who seek to change a world which 
yields most painfully to change. 

Aristotle tells us that “At the Olympic 
games it is not the finest and the 
men who are crowned, but they who enter 
the lists . . . So too in the life of the honor- 
able and the good it is they who act rightly 
who win the prize.” 

I believe that in this generation those with 
the courage to enter the moral conflict will 
find themselves with companions in every 
corner of the world. 

For the fortunate among us, the fourth 
danger is comfort; the temptation to follow 
the easy and familiar paths of personal am- 
bition and financial success so grandly spread 
before those who have the privilege of edu- 
cation. 

But that is not the road history has marked 
out for us. 

There is a Chinese curse which says “May 
he live in interesting times.” 

Like it or not we live in interesting times. 

They are times of danger and uncertainty; 
but they are also more open to the creative 
energy of men than any other time in his- 
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e here will ultimately be 
9 ultimately judge himself —on 
the effort he has contributed to building a 
new world society and the extent to which 
his ideals and goals have shaped that effort. 
In your hands, not with Presidents or 
leaders, is the future of your world and the 
fulfillment of the best qualities of your own 
spirit. 


NBS Sponsors Symposium on Computer- 
Aided Typesetting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, almost 
600 people from 25 States and two for- 
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eign countries, interested in the field 
of computer-aided typesetting, con- 
verged on the new installation of 
the National Bureau of Standards in 
Gaithersburg, Md., on June 15 to take 
part in the 2-day “Symposium on Elec- 
tronic Composition in Printing.” The 
symposium was sponsored by the NBS 
Center for Computer Sciences and Tech- 
nology to permit a state-of-the-art re- 
view of a rapidly advancing field of 
computer application which has great 
potentialities for increased efficiency and 
savings in the Federal Government. 

The state of the art of photocomposi- 
tion was well covered by representatives 
from the major manufacturers of 
photocomposing machinery. Participat- 
ing companies included: Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co., Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Photon, Inc., A. B. Dick Co., Fair- 
child Graphic Equipment, RCA, Strom- 
berg-Carlson, and IBM. The policy of the 
Government concerning the new tech- 
nology was made clear by James L. 
Harrison, Public Printer of the United 
States, and by John F. Haley, Staff Di- 
rector of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

As vice chairman of that committee, 
Iam particularly proud of the role it has 
performed in initiating this significantly 
historical graphic arts achievement. 

Our policy determination to give a 
mandate to the Public Printer to engage 
in a research and development program 
was the foundation on which today’s 
structure has been built. 

Designed to create a method whereby 
the ever-increasing waste that was re- 
sulting from computer printout compo- 
sition would be reduced or eliminated, 
the decision was based on our review of a 
Joint Committee on Printing staff analy- 
sis which clearly identified a loss of 
legibility, great increase in bulk, and ex- 
cessive increases in printing and binding 


costs. 

From that rather quiet beginning, only 
about 6 years ago, we have successfully 
passed a number of important mile- 
stones, another one of which was the 
NBS Symposium, at which several papers 
Were presented by representatives from 
research and printing and publishing or- 
ganizations Documentation, 
Inc.; Photo Data, Inc.; and American 
Chemical Society, Washington, D.C., 
chapter; and by Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute of Columbus, Ohio, and ROCAPPI, 
Inc., of Swarthmore, Pa. 

Papers describing specific applications 
of the computer in typesetting were pre- 
sented by representatives from the Air 
Force; the Government Printing Office; 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; National Library of Medi- 
cine; U.S. Patent Office; Defense Supply 
Agency; and the National Bureau of 
Standards. 

Session chairmen included Lowell P. 
Hattery of American University, Paul A. 
Ziemer of the Department of Commerce, 
Glenn E. Roudabush of the University of 
Pittsburgh, and Samuel N. Alexander 
and Mary E. Stevens of NBS. The sym- 
posium committee consisted of Richard 
W. H. Lee, Roy W. Worral, and W. R. 
Tilley of NBS. 

The proceedings will be published in 
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the near future and will be available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office. 

Following the formal registration ses- 

sion, the program proceeded, as follows: 
SESSION I. STATE OF THE ART 

Overview, by Lowell P. Hattery, American 
University. 

The Linotron System, by Donald H. Rol- 
lert, Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 

Computer Image Drawing from Digital 
Data, by M. V. Mathews, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. 

High Speed 901 Zip, by Anthony G. Ber- 
nardo, Photon, Inc. 

The Videograph Text Editor, by Glendon 
T. Gerlach, A. B. Dick Co. 

The PhotoTextSetters, by A. J. Smith, 
Fairchild Graphic Equipment. 

A Videocomp Systems Approach, by Aaron 
H. Coleman, RCA. 

Micromation—Its Impact on the Photo- 
composing Industry, by J. J. Kalagher, 
Stromberg-Carlson. 

IBM’s Position in Electronic Composition 
and Text Editing, by Hans E. Weiss, IBM. 

SESSION Tr. GOVERNMENT POLICY 


An introduction, by Paul A. Ziemer, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 

Transition on the Tiber—A New Look at 
the G.P.O., by Hon. James L. Harrison, Pub- 
lic Printer of the United States. 

Present and Projected Policies of the J.C P., 
by John F. Haley, Staff Director, Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Printing. 


SESSION II. NON-GOVERNMENT APPLICATIONS 
AND RESEARCH 


Introductory Remarks, by Glenn E. Rouda- 
bush, University of Pittsburgh. 

Chemical Information—A Computer in 
Photocomposition, by Bernard G. Lazor- 
chak, American Chemical Society. 

The Import of Computerized Typesetting 
on Commercial Printing, by William C. Lam- 
parter, Battelle Memorial Institute. 

Computerized Typesetting Projections, by 
Kenneth B. Ludwig, Photo Data, Inc. 

Classification in Computerized Text Proc- 
essing, by Raymond P. Wishner, Documen- 
tation, Inc. 

System 70, by John W. Seybold, ROCAPPI, 
Inc. 

SESSION IV. GOVERNMENT APPLICATIONS 


A Brief Overview, by Samuel N. Alexander, 
National Bureau of Standards. 

Electronic Composition Within the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, by 
E. Ray Lannon, Assistant Commissioner for 
Administration, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, HEW. 

Electronic Composing System Applications, 
by John J. Boyle, Special Assistant to the 
Production Manager, U.S, Government Print- 
ing Office. 

Use of GRACE at N.L.M., by Ronald E. 
Bogart, National Library of Medicine. 

Computer Typesetting Program at NBS, by 
William R. Bozman, National Bureau of 
Standards. 

Typewriter-to-Computer Roster Publica- 
tion and Maintenance, by Arthur North, U.S. 
Patent Office (Now with Documentation, 
Inc.). 

Implications of Electronic Composition 
System at DSA Publications, by William J. 
Beran, Defense Supply Agency. 

Conversion to Linotron, by Victor G. 
Kehler, Department of the Air Force. 


In conclusion I would like to cite the 
bill sponsored by my colleague, Con- 
gressman Brooks, of Texas, which has 
become Public Law 89-306, under which 
the NBS Center for Computer Sciences 
and Technology has the responsibility 
for advising Federal agencies on the se- 
lection and use of computer-based sys- 
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tems to improve the cost effectiveness of 
their programs. In line with this respon- 
sibility, the Center is sponsoring the 
Symposium on Electronic Composition 
in Printing to permit a state-of-the-art 
review of a rapidly advancing field of 
computer application which has great 
potentialities for increased efficiency and 
savings in the Federal Government. 


It is Time To Act on the President’s 
Plan To Reorganize the District of 
Columbia Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, for years the 
Congress and the executive branch and 
the American people have agreed publicly 
and privately that the District of Co- 
lumbia must have a new form of govern- 
ment to face the modern problems which 
confront it. 

For years Washington, D.C., has been 
treated like an orphan of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

The time has come for us to see that 
Washingtonians have the tools with 
which they themselves can lift their city 
to the level of efficiency and dignity be- 
fitting a Nation’s Capital. 

President Johnson has worked hard to 
bring Washington into the mainstream 
of American governmental life. 

He has asked Congress to allow a trans- 
formation and modernization of Wash- 
ington’s present Commission government 
into a strong executive-council form 
which can act and administer needed 
programs in education, health, crime 
prevention, housing, job and economic 
development. 

He has asked for funds to move those 
programs forward. 

Just the other day the President ap- 
pealed on television to the Congress to 
permit “the people of the District to 
take their proper place in a progressive 
America.” 

We must do something for Washington 
now. 

We ought to heed the words expressed 
in editorial opinion by two of Washing- 
ton’s most prominent radio and television 
stations—WMAL, the Evening Star sta- 
tion, and WTOP, the Washington Post 
station. They said: “The District needs 
the President’s reorganization plan right 
now.” 

The District does need the President’s 
reorganization plan right now. 

It has needed it for many years. And 
it is the responsibility of the Congress 
to reject the disapproval resolution 
which has been introduced in this House 
and which would deny Washington the 
efficient and effective local government 
it needs. 

Washington needs much more than a 
new form of local government. But this 
plan is the first step. 

The text of the television remarks on 
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the District reorganization plan made by 
President Johnson, and the texts of two 
editorials from stations WMAL and 
WTOP supporting the President’s recom- 
mendations follow: 


TELEVISION REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT CON- 
CERNING GOVERNMENTAL REVISIONS FOR THE 
District or COLUMBIA, JULY 10, 1967 


The government of our nation’s capital 
must be reorganized. It is high time to move 
it out of horse-and-buggy days and into the 
Twentieth Century. 

Washington is America’s fastest growing 
metropolitan area. Yet its people are bur- 
dened and its progress imperiled by the drag 
of antiquated government. Today our capi- 
tal stumbles along, hobbled by wasteful and 
inefficient practices installed as a tem: 
solution 93 years ago—just after the Civil 
War. 

This is shameful. It must stop. The people 
of the District must be allowed to take their 
proper place in a progressive America. The 
reorganization plan I sent to Congress offers 
that bright promise. 

Divided authority will give way to a single, 
strong executive. 

Tangled and confused lines of responsi- 
bility will be straightened and cleared. 

With stronger leadership and broader rep- 
resentation, crime can be controlled, the 
streets can be safer, the people can have 
better housing, and better health. 

I urge the Congress to support and approve 
this sensible and timely plan. I ask the people 
of the District to waken to their grave respon- 
sibilities—and the great opportunity now 
before them. 

Here in our hands is the long-awaited 
chance to replace a jerry-built government 
of the 1870’s with a new government for the 
new problems of the 1970's. 

Time and opportunity will not wait. We 
dare not lose the chance they give us now. 


WMAL EDITORIAL ON THE DISTRICT 
REORGANIZATION PLAN 


Strip away all the camoufiage and you find 
that President Johnson's plan for reorganiz- 
ing the District Government should go into 
effect. Opposition in Congress seems based on 
political expediency or personal pique. 

The House of Representatives should not 
disapprove the reorganization plan. The res- 
olutions of disapproval introduced by Con- 
gressmen John McMillan and Joel Broyhill 
should be resoundingly defeated. 

Before the resolutions of disapproval are 
voted on, we urge Congressmen to take a 
look at the pitiful state of the present, lame- 
duck District Government. If any govern- 
ment ever needed reorganization—this is it. 

If there are flaws in the President's plan, 
the House District Committee will have 
plenty of time in the future to make correc- 
tions. 

The District needs the President's reor- 
ganization plan right now. 


WTOP EDITORIAL ON THE DISTRICT OF 
CoLUMBIA REORGANIZATION 


No local subject is more important to the 
District of Columbia than the fate of the 
President's reorganization proposal. 

This plan, which would create a single 
commissioner and an appointed nine-mem- 
ber City Council, is the best way in sight 
to improve the caliber of D.C. government. 

The plan is not perfect; the President is 
limited in what he can do to reform the 
District Building bureaucracy; without gen- 
uine self-government, municipal progress in 
Washington will continue to be limited. 

But reorganization is a step forward and 
we are watching anxiously as congressional 
debate continues. The situation at this July 
4th holiday break seems to be this: 

Shortly after July 10th, the House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee probably 
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will vote to reject a disapproval motion on 
the reorganization plan, a motion filed by 
Representatives John McMillan and Joel 
Broyhill. This committee action would im- 
prove chances that the House itself will not 
reject reorganization. 

Meantime, the House District Committee 
is continuing its deliberate deliberations on 
a reorganization plan of its own. If it wants 
to make a constructive contribution, the Dis- 
trict Committee ought to concentrate on 
legislation to improve reorganization, not at- 
tempt any spoiling action against the Presi- 
dent's basic plan. 

The administration, for its part, is begin- 
ning the practice of those persuasive arts 
designed to convince Congress that the Presi- 
dent is in dead earnest. One action the White 
House ought to take is to announce formally 
that the nine-member City Council would 
include at least three registered Republicans. 
This, we think, would help encourage GOP 
support on Capitol Hill. 

Such support will be needed because the 
issue is touch and go. Sometime late next 
month or early in August it will be decided 
whether District of Columbia government is 
to be improved, or whether this city will 
continue to limp along under a municipal 
system which would be tolerated nowhere 
else in the United States. 


Amend the Surplus Property Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARRY BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
today I have introduced legislation to 
amend the Surplus Property Act of 1944 
to authorize certain surplus property of 
the United States to be donated for park 
and recreation purposes. 

The Surplus Property Act authorizes 
conveyance to any State, political sub- 
division, or municipality, all of the right, 
title, and interest of the United States 
in and to any surplus land which in the 
determination of the Secretary of the 
Interior is suitable and desirable for use 
as a public park, public recreational area, 
or historic monument for the benefit of 
the public. Under provision of the act, 
conveyance for park or recreational pur- 
poses must be made at a price equal to 
50 percent of the fair value of the prop- 
erty conveyed, based on the highest and 
best use of the property at the time it 
is offered for disposal. Conveyance of 
property for historic monument purposes 
under the act is made without monetary 
consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, although our Nation is 
blessed with a great wealth of natural 
resources, the development of recrea- 
tional facilities has not kept pace with 
the population explosion and economic 
growth. Preservation and development of 
our recreational, scenic, and historic sites 
is of the utmost importance to our well- 
being and that of future generations. 
Likewise, provision of open space in or 
nearby our densely populated urban 
areas is essential if they are to be satis- 
ore and rewarding places in which to 

ve 


“In my own State of Michigan, for ex- 
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ample, over 88 percent of the population 
resides in the southern one-third of the 
State. Yet, the vast majority of publicly 
owned land lies in the upper portion of 
the State. This situation makes it im- 
perative that we undertake immediate 
programs for the preservation of open 
park and recreational space in urban and 
suburban areas. 

The major problem facing Michigan 
and other States is that the prices for 
these lands are escalating at an ever- 
increasing rate. It has reached the point 
where State and local governments are 
finding it difficult to compete with in- 
dividuals and developers for prime rec- 
reational lands even at the 50-percent 
discount price allowed under the Sur- 
plus Property Act. 

In this connection, a recently com- 
pleted Michigan outdoor recreation plan 
projects a 10-year expenditure of $150 
million which will be needed for State 
parklands and development. Unfortu- 
nately, present funding sources will not 
be adequate to finance more than one- 
third of these anticipated needs during 
this 10-year period. Major new sources 
for obtaining and developing these lands 
must be found if we are to be successful 
in meeting this recreational challenge. 

The Federal Government is committed 
to various programs to assist local pub- 
lic bodies in the acquisition of land to 
be used for park and recreation. Why, 
then, not donate surplus lands which 
would be suitable for this use? 

While States are required to purchase 
lands from the U.S. Government for 
this purpose, they are, on the other hand, 
asked to give their State-owned lands 
to the Federal Government free of 
charge. My own State of Michigan has 
done this willingly in the past. Fifty per- 
cent or more of Isle Royale was State- 
owned and given to the Government at 
no cost. Michigan also donated some 
5,000 acres of land lying within the Pic- 
tured Rocks National Lakeshore area 
and it is anticipated the State will donate 
over 8,400 acres of land to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the establish- 
ment of the Sleeping Bear National 
Lakeshore. Michigan is glad to give these 
lands in order to aid in the establish- 
ment of these outstanding National 
parks and recreation areas. However, it 
would seem only fair that surplus Fed- 
eral lands suitable for park and recrea- 
tional purposes be turned over to the 
States at no cost. 

A review of the comprehensive state- 
wide outdoor recreation plans submitted 
by the States for the years 1968 through 
1977 to the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
reveals an estimated capital cost of $7.1 
billion needed for acquisition and devel- 
opment projects. Of this total, approxi- 
mately $2.8 billion would be for State 
projects and $4.3 billion for projects fi- 
nanced in part by local governments but 
sponsored by the States. These figures 
may be conservative when one considers 
the growing demand for State and local 
public recreation facilities in or adjacent 
to urban centers where costs are greatest. 
Furthermore, those figures do not include 
any estimates for eight of the States and 
three territories. 

It is obvious that State and local gov- 
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ernments will not meet needs of this 
magnitude over the next 10 years without 
Federal assistance. My amendment to the 
Surplus Property Act is a concrete pro- 
posal to give them some assistance. 

It is important, Mr. Speaker, to em- 
phasize that local levels of government 
could not indiscriminately claim surplus 
property for parks or recreation, for my 
amendment to the act states that the 
Secretary of the Interior must make a 
determination of whether or not the 
property in question is suitable, desirable, 
and needed for use as a public park or 
public recreational area. 


Bilingual Educational Opportunities for 
America’s 3 Million Non-English- 
Speaking Schoolchildren 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
honor of testifying at the recent Los 
Angeles hearings of the U.S. Senate Sub- 
committee on Bilingual Education—in 
support of Federal legislation to provide 
new bilingual educational opportunities 
to offer America’s more than 3 million 
non-English-speaking elementary and 
secondary schoolchildren a better chance 
to achieve their full educational aspira- 
tions. 

As the author of H.R. 8000, the Bilin- 
gual Educational Opportunity Act, and 
because of the urgent importance of the 
legislation to this vital segment of the 
Nation’s school-age population, I would 
like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the text of my statement to the 
Senate subcommittee: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. EpwarD R. ROYBAL, 
REPRESENTATIVE, 80TH CONGRESSIONAL Drs- 
TRICT, CALIFORNIA, IN SUPPORT OF FED- 
ERAL LEGISLATION To Pao. BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS BEFORE THE SPE- 
CIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON BILINGUAL Epv- 
CATION OF THE U.S. SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, IN Los 
ANGELES, CALIF., JUNE 24, 1967 


Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Sub- 
committee: I am happy to be able to discuss 
with you today the important subject of bi- 
lingual education for America’s non-English- 
speaking schoolchildren, and to outline for 
you some of the reasons why I have sup- 
ported the effort to achieve this goal by 
joining in introducing my own companion 
legislation in Congress: H.R. 8000, the Bi- 
lingual Educational Opportunity Act. 

First of all, I want to express my personal 
appreciation to the Members of the Special 
Subcommittee, for your initiative and out- 
standing leadership in the effort to promote 
the cause of bilingual education. In particu- 
lar, I want to commend you for scheduling 
these Los Angeles hearings to offer interested 
California citizens an opportunity to make a 
meaningful contribution to the legislative 
process. 

Secondly, I want to make it clear that Iam 
in favor of the very best possible bilingual 
education bill we can pass this year in Con- 


gress. 
By this I mean that, while my own bill, 
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H.R. 8000, would, in my opinion, serve as an 
excellent beginning for a long-overdue pro- 
gram of assistance to local school districts 
to promote bilingual education, I also believe 
that each of the bills introduced in the House 
and Senate has merit, and though differing 
in various particulars, could become the basis 
of a valuable start in the right direction. 

In addition, many worthwhile suggestions 
for substantive changes and technical im- 
provements will undoubtedly result from this 
Committee’s extensive hearings, and will 
also develop in the course of further Con- 
gressional consideration of the bilingual edu- 
cation proposals, 

Therefore, I think it is important that all 
of us who are convinced of the need for 
bilingual education should work together to 
assure passage—this year—of the best bill 
obtainable, given all the legislative and par- 
liamentary circumstances, plus the practical 
consideration of the very limited time re- 
maining in the present session of Congress. 

If we are able to secure favorable action by 
Congress this year on a sound beginning in 
bilingual education, we can then focus our 
future energies on improving, perfecting, and 
refining these programs, as we gain greater 
experience and increased knowledge in this 
relatively new field of academic endeavor, 

With that thought in mind, Mr. Chairman, 
and with your permission, rather than con- 
centrate on the technical aspects of the legis- 
lation, I would like to emphasize the urgent 
need for national programs of this type, espe- 
cially here in California, and in America’s 
other Southwestern States—and to discuss 
with you briefly the general provisions of my 
bill, H.R. 8000, the Bilingual Educational Op- 
portunity Act. 

I would hope that through your help, and 
the help of all the other Members of the 
House and Senate who have introduced bi- 
lingual education bills this year, we in Con- 
gress will be able to enact legislation during 
the present session that will make a signifi- 
cant start toward establishing a system of 
bilingual education programs for America's 
more than 3 million non-English-speaking 
elementary and secondary school children— 
to offer them for the first time a real chance 
to achieve their full educational potential. 

I have been encouraged and deeply grati- 
fied by the overwhelmingly favorable re- 
sponse this proposal has received, not only 
from Members of Congress on both sides of 
the political aisle, but also from the mem- 
bers of the teaching profession on the local, 
state, and national levels, and, particularly, 
from community leaders and organizations 
from the non-English-speaking ethnic and 
nationality groups who have a vital interest 
in this subject. 

Briefly, my bill, H.R. 8000, is designed to 
assist local school districts in setting up 
new and imaginative systems of bilingual 
education, individually tailored to meet the 
specialized needs of Spanish-speaking grade 
and high school students living mainly in 
the Southwestern States, New York and 
Florida; French-speaking youngsters in 
Louisiana and along the Canadian border; 
children of Oriental ancestry chiefly located 
on the West Coast and in Hawali; students 
of American Indian descent; as well as other 
school-age children of non-English-speak- 
ing background residing in widely scattered 
sections of the country. 

Since the majority of non-English-speak- 
ing young people in the United States have 
learned Spanish at home as a result of a 
long heritage of Spanish culture in the 
Southwest, or because their families came 
from Mexico, Puerto Rico, Cuba, or other 
Latin countries, the primary beneficiaries 
of any nationwide bilingual education pro- 
gram would undoubtedly be Spanish-speak- 
ing children. 

However, under H.R. 8000, the benefits of 
bilingual education would also be shared by 
American youngsters from a wide variety of 
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other family linguistic and cultural back- 
grounds: French, Oriental, American Indian, 
Eskimo, Portuguese, Greek, Italian, Polish, 
Hungarian, and many more. 

In fact, I would anticipate that the num- 
ber of children from many of these lin- 
guistic groups will increase substantially in 
the next few years as a result of the recent 
liberalization of the Immigration Act—so 
that special language programs may be nec- 
essary to meet this situation alone. 

Few, indeed, would dispute the fact that 
there is an urgent need to find constructive 
solutions to the unique bilingual/bicultural 
education problems faced by the hundreds of 
thousands of American school children who 
are members of our many non-English- 
speaking ethnic and nationality groups. 

The situation is just beginning to receive 
the long-overdue national recognition it de- 
serves as one of the most critical education 
problems in the United States—calling for 
immediate, aggressive, remedial action to 
help overcome the serious learning difficul- 
ties experienced by this important segment 
of the Nation's school-aged population. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I regret to say 
that, so far, little or no progress has been 
made toward finding adequate answers to 
the highly complex problems involved. 

And today, job opportunities, income 
levels, economic advancement, in fact, all the 
aspects of personal and family well-being, 
are closely linked to educational achieve- 
ment and the ability to communicate ef- 
fectively with one another. 

Those of our citizens who are severely 
handicapped because of language barriers in 
our modern, predominantly English-speaking 
society suffer a continuing denial of the op- 
portunity to participate and share fully in 
the rich abundance of 20th Century America. 

What we need, and what my bill, H.R. 
8000, represents, is an effort to develop the 
kind of local-state-federal cooperative ap- 
proach I believe is necessary to meet the 
special educational needs of the large num- 
ber of students in the United States to whom 
English is a second language. 

The compelling urgency for greater at- 
tention to this area is graphically demon- 
strated by the fact that the median of 
years of school completed for Spanish-speak- 
ing in the Southwest is 7.1 years, whereas for 
the Anglo child in the Southwest, it is 12.1 
years, and for the non-white child it is 9.0 
years of school completed. 

This tragic record of educational dis- 
parity and underachievement in the South- 
west, has been called “the greatest single 
failure of our system to provide equality 
of educational opportunity in this region.” 

Moreover, this failure continues on into 
the vital field of higher education. 

For example, according to the population 
ratio right here in the State of California, 
some 20,000 students from the Spanish- 
speaking community should be enrolled on 
the twenty-seven campuses of our fine Uni- 
versity and State College systems. 

However, fewer than 2,000 are actually en- 
rolled! 

As a modest beginning to help remedy 
this appalling situation, my bill would pro- 
vide $7 million the first year, with larger 
amounts earmarked for succeeding years, 
to enable local school districts to initiate 
comprehensive bliingual systems of teaching 
non-English-speaking students. 

H.R. 8000 authorizes federal financial 
assistance to local education agencies to 
conduct a variety of programs such as: 

original research and demonstration pilot 
projects in the field of bilingual education; 

intensive pre-school Headstart-type pro- 
grams specifically designed to orient and 
prepare non-English-speaking children for 
smoother transition to, and more rapid ad- 
vancement in, the elementary school en- 
vironment; 

activities to emphasize the mutually re- 
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inforeing learning-aid benefits of the ability 
to speak a language other than English, 
and the ability to speak English; 

regular, on-going school-system-wide bi- 
lingual education programs; 

the teaching of both English and the 
language spoken in the home so as to en- 
able non-English-speaking students to be- 
come truly bilingual and bicultural; 

programs designed to impart to non-Eng- 
lish-speaking students a knowledge of and 
pride in their ancestral language and cul- 
tural heritage; 

programs to attract and retain as teachers 
promising individuals of non-English-speak- 
ing ethnic or nationality background; 

community efforts to establish closer co- 
operation between the school and the home; 
and 

other related activities which promote the 
purposes and objectives of bilingual educa- 
tion. 

In addition, my bill would provide a 9- 
man “Advisory Committee On Increasing 
Educational Opportunity For Bilingual Chil- 
dren” within the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion, with the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion serving as Chairman. 

Of the eight regular members of the Ad- 
visory Committee, four are required to be 
educators with experience in dealing with 
the educational problems of children who 
speak English as a second language. 

Moreover, at least four of the Committee 
members must be of non-English-speaking 
ethnic or nationality background! 

This arrangement would assure that the 
Advisory Committee would always have the 
benefit of the views of persons with an aca- 
demic background in bilingual education, as 
well as of those with personal experience 
with the problems of bilingual children. 

Persons with these kinds of experience and 
background would be especially valuable 
when advising the Commissioner on estab- 
lishing general program policy, drafting cri- 
teria and regulations for approval of proj- 
ects, and in advising on approval or rejec- 
tion of applications. 

Another significant provision of H.R. 8000 
is that, in order for a grant application to 
be approved, provision must be made for the 
participation of children who may be en- 
rolled in nonprofit private schools in the 
area to be served, whose educational needs 
are of the type which this legislation is in- 
tended to meet. 

In California, and the other Southwestern 
States, this requirement is an important one 
because it will assure that the full benefits 
of bilingual education will be available to all 
our children, regardless of whether they at- 
tend public schools or not. 

My bill also provides additional authoriza- 
tion to set up special centers for training 
teachers of bilingual children, and for sup- 
porting special summer and regular session 
institutes for such teachers. 

Finally, the measure makes research in the 
field of bilingual education eligible for fund- 
ing under the provisions of the Cooperative 
Research Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to suggest 
that my bill is a perfect piece of legislation, 
nor that it cannot be improved upon. 

In fact, I am confident that you and your 
fellow Committee Members will, as a result 
of these hearings, be in an excellent position 
to make both technical and substantive im- 
provements in the language of the differing 
proposals that have been submitted for con- 
sideration. And, in future years, with the 
practical experience we will have gained in 
conducting bilingual education programs 
in all parts of the country, we will be able 
to amend the statute as this experience 
indicates. 

I understand that suggestions have al- 
ready come from various sources to revise 
the bill for such purposes as to add further 
emphasis to the teacher and teacher-aide 
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training aspects of the program, to stress 
adult education especially for parents of 
non-English-speaking children, to provide a 
more flexible criteria or formula for dis- 
tributing funds for bilingual education and 
to review the extent of involvement in and 
contribution toward the overall program by 
state education authorities. 

I trust the Committee will consider these 
and other ideas as it continues its analysis 
of the problem, and attempts to devise the 
best legislative approach to its solution. 

In this connection, and as additional evi- 
dence of the urgent need for supporting the 
principle of bilingual education for Amer- 
ica’s non-English-speaking school children, 
I would like to draw the Committee’s atten- 
tion to a recent survey on the teaching of 
Spanish to Spanish-speaking students, en- 
titled “The Invisible Minority”, in which the 
National Education Association found that 
this group of bilingual and bicultural young 
people represented what it called “the most 
acute educational problem in the South- 
west.“ 

The N. E. A. study continued: Many of 
these young people experience academic 
failure in school. At best, they have limited 
success. A large percentage become school 
dropouts. And little headway is being made 
against the problem, 

“Spanish-speaking children start school 
with a decided handicap (the almost exclu- 
sive use of Spanish), fall behind their class- 
mates in the first grade, and each passing 
year finds them farther behind. 

“They are conditioned to failure in the 
early years of their schooling, and each 
additional year only serves to reinforce their 
feelings of failure and frustration.” 

The Spanish-speaking student “knows 
some English but has used it infrequently. 
The language of his home, his childhood, his 
first years, is Spanish. His environment, his 
experiences, his very personality have been 
shaped by it. 

“But he soon discovers that English is 
the only language acceptable in schools.” 

In addition to the language barrier, the 
survey found that children of Spanish- 
speaking background “encounter a strange 
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and different set of cultural patterns, an 
accelerated tempo of living, and, more often 
than not, teachers who, though sympathetic 
and sincere, have little understanding of 
the Spanish-speaking people, their customs, 
beliefs, and sensitivities.” 

The National Education Association re- 
port concluded: The need is for action— 
now! 

“To meet the problem fully, however, fur- 
ther legislation and substantially increased 
appropriations are needed. A more intensive 
effort to recruit additional teachers from 
among the Spanish-speaking is another im- 
perative. Additional research, especially of 
a demonstration nature, is yet another. An 
extended series of needs could be listed. But 
the urgent need is for action and innovation 
in local school districts almost everywhere.” 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the bilingual edu- 
cation proposals you are now considering 
represent the kind of immediate legislative 
action recommended by the N.E.A, to help 
overcome the serious linguistic handicaps 
suffered by America’s 3 million non-English- 
speaking elementary and secondary school- 
children. 

Also on a positive note, Mr, Chairman, I 
am convinced that we should begin to think 
of bilingualism in this country, not so much 
as a problem, but as a great opportunity and 
a potential national asset of tremendous 
value—if we will but develop it as such. 

Up to now in our schools, millions of young 
people who speak a language other than 
English have been cheated or damaged or 
both by ill-informed educational policies 
which have made of their bilingualism an 
ugly disadvantage in their lives. 

It is certainly absurd that our national 
educational policy has directed the expendi- 
ture of an estimated billion dollars a year 
to teach foreign languages—in our schools, 
colleges, universities, and government agen- 
cies—and yet virtually none of this effort has 
gone to maintain and develop the already 
existing cmpetence of American children 
who speak these same languages as a result 
of their family background. 

For instance, with some 4 million native 
speakers of French or Spanish in our country, 
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these are the two languages most widely 
taught, and yet, they are also the ones for 
which we recognize the greatest unfulfilled 
need. 

It is absolutely incongruous to me that we 
should continue to largely waste the native- 
speaking talents and abilities of our own citi- 
zens, when there is such an urgent need for 
those very talents right here in the United 
States. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I believe that your 
Committee is providing the kind of forward- 
looking, progressive leadership we need to 
end, once and for all, this tragic waste, and to 
begin to utilize the extensive linguistic abili- 
ties of our own people, 

With endorsements of bilingual education 
from the Association of Mexican-American 
Educators, the Affiliated Teacher Organiza- 
tions of Los Angeles, the Los Angeles City 
Council, the Los Angeles County Board of 
Supervisors, and the recent Neuvas Vistas” 
Conference sponsored by the California State 
Department of Education—plus enactment 
by the California Legislature this Spring of 
a bill (proposed by the California Teachers 
Association) to permit school districts to 
establish bilingual instruction programs 
when deemed educationally advantageous to 
their pupils—I believe your Committee 
should have a friendly reception here on the 
West Coast, and you can feel assured of the 
enthusiastic support of all those who are 
interested in improving the educational op- 
portunities of America’s non-English-speak- 
ing students. 

And, with the wholehearted backing of the 
National Education Association, the unmis- 
takable evidence of fast-growing nationwide 
support on the local and State level for this 
long-needed legislation, and the active con- 
tribution of Members of both House and 
Senate, I am greatly encouraged that our 
joint efforts will be successful this year. 

If such a bright prospect is realized, much 
of the credit will belong to the pioneering 
leadership provided by this Committee. 

Thank you again for coming to California, 
and for offering our citizens an opportunity 
to express their thoughts on this vital sub- 
ject. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JuLy 12, 1967 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by Hon. ROBERT C. 
BYRD, a Senator from the State of West 
Virginia. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, whose most search- 
ing words are heard in the silences of 
the soul, give, we beseech Thee, to Thy 
servants who here wrestle with the Na- 
tion’s problems, quiet hearts and open 
minds welcoming all truth from what- 
ever direction it may come. 

May the fret and fever of their own 
spirits not add to the confusion of a 
bewildered age instead of helping and 
healing. 

Lift our eyes, we pray Thee, above the 
foggy valley of narrow loyalties and par- 
tisan interests to vaster vistas where 
small things are seen as small and great 
things as great. Remove far from us 
even unrecognized bigotries and preju- 
dices based on misunderstanding. 

In the crises of our times join us with 
those who across the waste and wilder- 
ness of human hate and need, preparing 


the way of the Lord, throw up a highway 
for our God. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 

ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., July 12, 1967. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Sen- 
ate, I appoint Hon. Rosert C. BYRD, a Senator 
from the State of West Virginia, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 

CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia thereupon 
took the chair as Acting President pro 
tempore. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, submitting 
the nomination of David Statler Black, 
of Washington, to be Under Secretary 
of the Interior, was communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his 
secretaries, which nominating message 
was referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
July 11, 1967, was dispensed with. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following sub- 
committees were authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today: 

The Subcommittee on Military Con- 
struction of the Committee on the Armed 
Services. 

The Subcommittee on Government 
Research of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The Special Subcommittee on the 
Arts and Humanities of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The Subcommittee on Migratory Labor 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

On request of Mr. Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia, and by unanimous consent, the 
following subcommittees were author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today: 

The Subcommittee on Employment, 
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Manpower, and Poverty of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The Subcommittee on Juvenile De- 
linquency of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The Subcommittee on Criminal Laws 
and Procedures of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR KEN- 
NEDY OF NEW YORK 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
BaARTLETT in the chair). Under the order 
of yesterday, the Chair recognizes the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY]. 


INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT IN UR- 
BAN POVERTY AREAS 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I rise for the purpose of in- 
troducing, with the junior Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Pearson], a bill for private 
investment in urban poverty areas. The 
aim of this bill is to create a new part- 
nership against poverty; to bring the re- 
sources and talent of American private 
enterprise to bear on the most serious 
domestic challenge before us: the con- 
centrated deprivation, frustration, and 
decay which tear at the very fabric of 
life in every major city in the Nation. 

The specific purpose of the bill is to 
stimulate investment—the creation of 
new jobs and income—in poverty areas. 
The entire program is to be carried out, 
not by Government agencies, but by pri- 
vate enterprise. The Federal Govern- 
ment provides only a system of tax in- 
centives, carefully designed to enable 
private enterprise to make its invest- 
ments and carry out its operations in 
the urban poverty areas. 

Thus the bill seeks to remedy the 
greatest failure in our existing poverty 
efforts: the failure to involve and rely 
on the private enterprise system which 
is the basic strength of the Nation. By 
failing to involve the private sector, we 
have not only ignored the potential con- 
tribution of millions of talented and 
energetic Americans in tens of thou- 
sands of productive enterprises. More 
dangerously, we have created for the 
poor a separate economy, almost a sep- 
arate nation: a second-rate system of 
welfare handouts, a screen of Govern- 
ment agencies keeping the poor apart 
from the rest of us. That system—in- 
effective, inefficient, and degrading— 
must be changed. This bill would work 
toward the needed change. 

In brief summary, the program will 
work as follows: An enterprise wishing 
to avail itself of the bill’s provisions 
will select a site in a poverty area, in 
cooperation with the city and Federal 
Government, and the local community 
affected. The company will agree to 
create at least 50 new jobs; to fill at 
least two-thirds of all jobs at this loca- 
tion with residents of the poverty area— 
or other unemployed persons—and to 
maintain its investment for at least 10 
years. In return, it will receive tax credits 
against its investment in plant and ma- 
chinery; accelerated depreciation sched- 
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ules for that investment; extra deduc- 
tions for wages paid to previously un- 
employed persons; liberal carryforward 
and carryback allowances; and assist- 
ance in training the new workers. 

After extensive consultation with rep- 
resentatives of business, labor, govern- 
ment, the academic community, and the 
urban poor themselves, our expectation 
is that these incentives will give our pri- 
vate enterprise system—the most inge- 
nious and productive the world has ever 
known—the help it needs to effectively 
attack the difficult and resistant prob- 
lems of urban unemployment. 

Because it operates through the exist- 
ing private enterprise system, the bill 
does not require the creation of new 
Government departments or agencies. It 
creates no new systems of welfare hand- 
outs. It requires no great new outflows 
of Government spending. Rather, by gen- 
erating new investment and creating 
new jobs, it will increase productivity 
in the Nation as a whole—putting idle 
hands to work, turning welfare recipi- 
ents into taxpayers, and decreasing pres- 
ent financial burdens on State and local 
governments. And greater productivity 
will result, in our judgment, in increased 
overall Federal revenues, even after al- 
lowing for the tax relief afforded to busi- 
nesses which make the desired invest- 
ment. 

I. THE NEED FOR JOBS 

This Nation faces many problems. 
Some are outside our borders, in Viet- 
nam, in the Middle East, in Latin Amer- 
ica, and Africa. Some are almost beyond 
our comprehension: the awful potential 
of the nuclear weapon, the technical 
complexities of air and water pollution, 
the meaning of learning in an age of 
computers. But of all our problems, none 
is more immediate—none is more press- 
ing—none is more omnipresent—than 
the crisis of unemployment in every 
major city in the Nation. 

Trenton, N.J., and Tacoma, Wash.; 
Lansing, Mich., and Louisville, Ky.; New 
Haven, Conn., and New Orleans, La.; 
Mobile, Ala., and Milwaukee, Wis.; East 
Harlem and East St. Louis, south Los 
Angeles and north Philadelphia—in all 
these, and in dozens more, are spreading 
pockets of poverty and frustration, an- 
ger, and despair. These cities are the 
vital nerve centers of our economy and 
national life, the capitals of every sec- 
tion and region of the country. Yet every 
one, at its core, has dangerous symptoms 
of decay. The poverty pockets may be 
virtually cities in themselves, areas of as 
much as 350,000 people. And throughout 
these areas: welfare and dependency are 
becoming pervasive, with the bill just 
for aid to dependent children rising to 
over $500 million yearly in our five larg- 
est cities, $20 million a month in New 
York City alone. Over 40 percent of hous- 
ing is substandard, unhealthy, and di- 
lapidated. Education is failing their 
children, with high school dropout 
rates which often reach nearly 70 per- 
cent. Health is poor and care is inade- 
quate. From one-third to one-half of the 
families live in poverty. These things 
we know; and we know of all the conse- 
quences: of the broken families and 
stunted lives, of the crime and violence, 
most tragically of the children dulled by 
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despair—without prospects, without 
hope, without the full birthright of 
American citizenship. 

But the measure of the most serious 
problem of urban poverty—the crisis of 
unemployment—is that we do not even 
know how bad it is. 

We do know that unemployment in 
the poverty districts is at least three 
times the national rate. Negroes in 
Hough, Mexican Americans in east Los 
Angeles, Appalachian whites in Chicago, 
Puerto Ricans in East Harlem, Indians 
on reservations—in every section, among 
Americans of every race and background, 
are groups of people who have lived 
through the forties and fifties, even 
through the booming sixties, with an un- 
employment rate worse than the rest of 
the Nation knew even in the great de- 
pression of the thirties. Yet even this 
does not measure the full extent of the 
problem. 

Let us look for a moment at what basic 
Government statistics tell us about this 
poverty. Let us look at a typical ghetto 
in one of our larger cities. It will be a 
hypothetical area, representing the 
average slum surveyed this winter by 
the Department of Labor in its special 
study of unemployment in the ghetto; 
but let us bear in mind that conditions 
among Puerto Ricans and Mexican- 
Americans are even worse than those in 
this typical“ area. This area, let us as- 
sume, contains 230,000 people—larger 
than Hough or North St. Louis, much 
smaller than Harlem or Watts or Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant or Southside Chicago. 
Of this number, according to Census 
estimates, 56,000 will be adult men, aged 
20-64; but neither the Census Bureau 
nor the Labor Department can find 
from one-fifth to one-third of these men 
because they have no fixed address, no 
job; they drift about the city, separated 
from their families, as if they were of no 
greater concern to their fellow citizens 
than so many sparrows or spent matches. 
Indeed, a recent study indicates that the 
last census may have “lost” a full 10 
percent of all Negroes. Some are “found” 
in later life, when they may settle down. 
Some reappear in our statistics only at 
death. Others remind us of their pres- 
ence when we read of rising crime rates. 
Some, undoubtedly, participate in the 
riots which flash over our television 
screens and newspaper front pages. We 
are all aware of them then. 

A total, then, of 56,000 adult men— 
of whom from 11,000 to 19,000 are in 
the lost battalions; an average of 15,000 

and idle men. Of the average 
41,000 whom the Labor Department can 
find, over 11 percent are not in the labor 
force; they do not work, they have 
stopped looking for work; there is no 
work for them. Thus another 4,500 of the 
men in this area are out of the labor 
force—which then numbers 36,500. Of 
these 36,500, 10 percent—3,600—are offi- 
cially counted by the Labor Department 
as unemployed. For every person so un- 
employed now, of course, two more will be 
out of work during the year; but we will 
count only the 3,600 unemployed now— 
which means that 32,900 adult men are 
at work. Of these, says the Department, 
2,300 are only working part-time, though 
they want and need full-time work; thus 
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30,600 work full-time. Of these, again 
according to the special Labor Depart- 
ment survey, at least 6,100 make less 
than $60 a week—below the poverty line, 
of course, but also below what a family 
with four children receives on welfare 
in many cities. 

Thus of the 56,000 adult men in this 
typical area—by official Government 
statistics—only 24,500, just 43.7 percent, 
have full-time employment which pays 
more than $60 a week. Only 30,600, 
barely a majority, have full-time work 
at any rate of pay. Less than three out 
of five have any work at all. This judg- 
ment has been confirmed by every board 
and commission, expert and amateur, 
official and layman, which has examined 
the problem. The McCone Commission 
looked at Los Angeles—and said that the 
most serious problem in Watts is unem- 
ployment. The Wall Street Journal 
looked at Oakland and said that the core 
of Oakland’s plight is unemployment. 
Kenneth Clark’s pioneering Haryou 
study looked at Harlem—and said that 
Harlem’s key problem is unemployment. 

This should not be strange to us. 

In an age of increasing complaints 
about the welfare state, it is well to re- 
member that less than 25 percent of 
those living in poverty receive public as- 
sistance. We earn our livings, support 
our families, purchase the comforts and 
ease of life with work. To be without it 
is to be less than a man—less than a 
citizen—hardly, in a real sense, to be a 
father or brother or son, to have any 
identity at all. To be without function, 
without use to our fellow citizens, is to 
be in truth the “invisible man” of whom 
Ralph Ellison wrote so eloquently—the 
man who John Adams said a century and 
a half ago, suffers the greatest possible 
humiliation— he is simply not seen.” 

The crisis in unemployment, therefore, 
is significant far beyond its economic 
effects—devastating as those are. For it 
is both measure and cause of the extent 
to which the poor man lives apart—the 
extent to which he is alienated from the 
general community. More than segrega- 
tion in housing and schools, more than 
differences in attitudes or life style, it is 
unemployment which marks the urban 
poor off and apart from the rest of Amer- 
ica. Unemployment is having nothing to 
do—which means having nothing to do 
with the rest of us. 

Indeed, the effects go deeper—into the 
very heart of life, into the structure of 
the family and the souls of men. As 
Richard Cloward has said: 

Men for whom there are no jobs will 
nevertheless mate like other men, but they 
are not so likely to marry. Our society has 
preferred to deal with the resulting female- 
headed families not by putting the men to 
work but by placing the unwed mothers and 
children on public welfare—substituting 
check-writing machines for male wage- 
earners. By this means we have robbed men 
of manhood, women of husbands, and chil- 
dren of fathers. To create a stable monoga- 
mous family, we need to provide men with 
the opportunity to be men, and that in- 
volves enabling them to perform occupa- 
tionally. 


But this is what we have not done. 
This simple task—affording men the op- 
portunity to contribute to themselves, to 
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support their families, to contribute to 
their community—this is the task we 
have failed to accomplish. Most of all 
we have failed for the young men of the 
poverty ghetto, who struggle with un- 
employment rates of forty and fifty per- 
cent and more. In the city of Buffalo 
last month, there were serious riots—as 
there had been before in 21 cities in a 
dozen States. And what was the revolu- 
tionary cause, what were the incendiary 
slogans these young men shouted? They 
did not ask for welfare. They did not 
want gifts. They were not concerned 
with the mayor, or the police, or the 
schools. “Jobs,” they said. “Give us 
work.” They asked only for the chance 
to contribute to this Nation, to do their 
part as others do. That is the least 
chance we can afford to our fellow Amer- 
icans. 
II. THE NEED FOR PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
PARTICIPATION 


In the last 7 years, we have tried to 
solve this terrible problem. Almost every 
Congress has enacted another bill de- 
signed to put people to work: the Area 
Redevelopment Act, the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act, the Invest- 
ment Credit Act, the Economic Develop- 
ment Act, and the landmark Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, to provide 
the educational base which is often so 
sadly neglected. But as President John- 
son reminded us in his great Howard 
University address of 1966, the test is 
results: whether we in fact achieve true 
equality of opportunity for all our people. 
And by that test, our past measures, nec- 
essary and effective as they have often 
been, have not been adequate to the 
urban crisis. For the fact is that despite 
all our efforts, despite the uninterrupted 
rise in prosperity experienced by the rest 
of the Nation these past 7 years, the 1967 
manpower report states flatly that: 

Economic and social conditions are getting 
worse, not better, in slum areas. 


Between April 1960 and November 
1966, the proportion of adult men in the 
work force in these areas dropped from 
74 to 65 percent. From 1960 to 1965, while 
family income nationwide was increas- 
ing by 14 percent, family income in 
Watts—and probably in other compar- 
able areas—dropped by 8 percent. From 
June of 1965 to June of 1966, according to 
the Department of Labor, 950,000 new 
jobs were created for young men. But 
only 33,000, about 3.7 percent, went to the 
youth of the poverty ghetto. 

Many analysts have tried to explain 
why our present efforts have failed to 
provide adequate employment for the 
poverty areas. The Subcommittee on Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization heard dozens of 
witnesses with varying answers; and cer- 
tainly all agreed that there is no single 
cause—that improved programs for edu- 
cation, for political organization, for 
training, for housing, all must play their 
part. 

But if there is one single shortcoming, 
one thing we have done hardly at all, it is 
to enlist the energies and resources and 
talents of private enterprise in this most 
urgent national effort. Our training pro- 
grams, our educational programs, our 
poverty programs, our housing pro- 
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grams—all these have been Government 
financed, and most have been Govern- 
ment run. They have been designed in 
Washington. Their funds have been voted 
by appropriation. Their implementation 
has been through Government agencies 
existing or newly created. I have sup- 
ported these efforts, and called for their 
expansion. I have believed, and continue 
to believe, that while improvement in 
their organization and function is needed, 
they are often worth while and necessary, 
and deserve far greater support than they 
now receive. But their strongest advocate 
must admit that they are not enough. 

To rely exclusively, even primarily, on 
Government efforts is not only to ignore 
the shaping traditions of American life 
and politics. To ignore the potential con- 
tribution of private enterprise is to fight 
the war on poverty with a single pla- 
toon, while great armies are left to stand 
aside. For private enterprise is not just 
another part of America; in a significant 
sense, private enterprise is the very 
sinew and strength of America. Our pro- 
ductive assets, our machines and money 
and plants are owned by private enter- 
prise. The entire intricate chain of the 
economy—the means by which we join 
with our fellows to produce goods and 
roads, to bring food to our tables and 
clothes to our backs—all this is organized 
by private enterprise. Private enterprise 
has built our cities, and industries; it 
mas created jobs for over 60 million 
Americans now at work. But it has not 
rebuilt the centers of poverty, nor put 
their people to work. And in my judg- 
ment, the lack of private enterprise par- 
ticipation is the principal cause for our 
failure to solve the problem of employ- 
ment in urban poverty areas. 

It is not for want of a sense of respon- 
sibility, nor out of willful ignorance, that 
private enterprise has not played its full 
role. The Subcommittee on Executive Re- 
organization heard from many business- 
men aware of the challenge and eager to 
meet it. Corporations such as Smith 
Kline & French in Philadelphia, U.S. 
Gypsum in New York, and U.S. Plywood 
in Cleveland, have begun their own ex- 
periments in the Nation’s war on pov- 
erty. The National Association of Manu- 
facturers is carrying out an interesting 
and seemingly successful job-training 
program. It has been my own privilege 
over the last year to work with a group 
of unusually concerned and energetic 
businessmen, together with the local 
community, in a major effort to develop 
the Bedford-Stuyvesant area of Brookyn. 
I know at first hand the ability and spirit 
of these men, and of their wish to en- 
gage the resources of their corporations 
for the benefit of the other Americans. 

And in recent months, I have talked 
with other businessmen and academi- 
cians, labor leaders, and city planners. 
Almost unanimously, they have agreed 
on two related propositions. First, pri- 
vate enterprise must invest its resources 
in poverty areas. Second, it must receive 
assistance from Government to do so. As 
David Rockefeller told us in his testi- 
mony before the Executive Reorganiza- 
tion Subcommittee, Government must 
encourage investment in poverty areas 
just as it tries to encourage it in de- 
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veloping countries. And Prof. Herbert 
Gans sumed up the necessary steps we 
must take when he testified that— 

Since incorporating the poor into the afflu- 
ent society is a new venture, the Federal 
government must take the initiative and 
provide that mixture of risk-reducing incen- 
tives . . needed to get the incorporation of 
the poor underway. 


Private corporations, after all, are re- 
sponsible to their stockholders. Large- 
scale investment in poverty areas will 
certainly be more costly and difficult than 
investment elsewhere; that, after all, is 
why investment has not taken place in 
these areas in the past. Land, transpor- 
tation, insurance against fire and van- 
dalism, training of workers, extra super- 
vision—all these are so costly in poverty 
areas as to make investment there, under 
present conditions, uneconomical. If pri- 
vate enterprise is to play its full part in 
poverty areas, therefore, it must have 
the support of Government to help make 
up for the increased costs. 

III. PRIVATE ENTERPRISE PARTICIPATION: 
THE MECHANICS 

In what way should private enterprise 
now be encouraged to join the fight 
against unemployment? For us, the an- 
swer is simple and direct: it should cre- 
ate new jobs, and hire and train unem- 
ployed and poor people to fill them. The 
actual creation of new jobs is the single 
greatest lack in present programs. And 
the lack of job opportunities handicaps 
all other efforts. Education programs are 
hurt when students see their fathers and 
older brothers idle; if no jobs are wait- 
ing, they ask, why bother with educa- 
tion? The same lack of jobs has caused 
high dropout rates from job-training 
programs. Housing programs suffer 
when unemployment causes overcrowd- 
ing. The need is for jobs and income, 
now. And the creation of new jobs, new 
productive enterprise, is the task that 
private business can and must under- 
take. 

The next question is where these jobs 
should be created. Our answer is that to 
have a maximum impact on the prob- 
lems of the urban poor, the new enter- 
prises must be established, the new jobs 
must be created, in the urban poverty 
areas. There are four principal reasons 
for so limiting the choice of sites. 

First, we know that at the present 
time, large numbers of the urban poor 
cannot be induced to take jobs away 
from the areas in which they live. Secre- 
tary of Labor Willard Wirtz told the 
Executive Reorganization Subcommittee 
that “most of the unemployed in the 
slums” are so “conditioned by a cen- 
tury of insecurity” that even distances 
of “more than six or eight blocks away 
from where they live” create a severe 
problem; and most new job openings 
are, of course, much more than a few 
blocks outside poverty areas. 

Second, even if we could induce the 
urban poor to commute to jobs far out- 
side their areas, most cities lack the 
mass transportation facilities to take 
them to and from their place of work at 
a price they can afford to pay. The De- 
partment of Labor has found that “pres- 
ent transportation systems are both in- 
adequate and too expensive to bring the 
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slum residents to these jobs.“ Nor is in- 
expensive housing available, or likely 
soon to be available, near the new job 
openings that do exist. 

Third, the location of new industrial 
facilities in urban poverty areas will 
have an important “multiplier” effect on 
the creation of jobs. New auxiliary busi- 
nesses will be spunoff in the same area to 
service the needs of the primary facility. 
New retail and service facilities—res- 
taurants and food stores, barbershops, 
dry cleaners, and clothing stores—will be 
required to satisfy the demands of the 
workers at the primary establishment. 
Depending upon the area, I have re- 
ceived estimates that for every three jobs 
created in a primary facility, from two to 
three additional jobs may be created in 
secondary and service facilities nearby. 
Each of these derivative jobs and entre- 
preneurial opportunities will be open to 
poverty area residents, without further 
Government action. 

Fourth, location of investment and 
jobs within poverty areas is important 
for its own sake. Partly, it is important 
to end these areas’ isolation—to bring 
not just individual residents, but the en- 
tire community, back into contact with 
the mainstream of American life. For 
another part, it is important that chil- 
dren and young people see change and 
development take place through the 
work of their own fathers and brothers— 
providing concrete hope through living 
example. And for another part, it is vital 
that poverty areas, like other communi- 
ties, be able to develop a sense of joint 
community achievement and purpose. 

This is not to say that this Nation 
need not strive for an open society, in 
which the residents of poverty areas, and 
in particular residents of the Negro ghet- 
to, who have achieved financial and so- 
cial security, have complete freedom to 
choose where they will live and work. 
That is birthright for all of us; and it 
must be achieved. But I believe that it 
is far more important that the vast ma- 
jority of our urban poor be enabled to 
achieve basic financial stability and a 
sense of dignity and security where they 
live now. That is the indispensable first 
step toward the full freedom of citizen- 
ship. 

IV. INCENTIVES 

To encourage the creation of new en- 
terprise, the investment of capital in ur- 
ban poverty areas, we require an ade- 
quate system of incentives. To devise 
such a system, I have talked with econo- 
mists, tax experts, city planners, and 
business leaders alike. Their expert 
knowledge and the previous experiences 
of our Government, and the government 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico in 
attempting to induce industrial invest- 
ment in specified geographical areas, 
lead to the conclusion that the most 
simple, efficient, and effective vehicle for 
encouraging such investment is the en- 
actment of a system of tax incentives. 

The concept of government incentives 
to induce desired investments by private 
industry is neither new nor radical. 
Rather it is a concept honored by prac- 
tice since the founding of the Republic. 
From 1792 until well into the 1830's, the 
bulk of Federal expenditure was de- 
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voted to creating and inducing internal 
improvements, particularly the roads and 
canals which opened up new territory 
for settlement. Throughout the 19th 
century, Government induced the build- 
ing of railroads, including the great 
transcontinental roads, by offering lib- 
eral grants of land on either side of the 
right-of-way; the railroads sold this 
land to help repay their investment. In 
this century, similar practices have ex- 
tended into every corner of our economy. 
To increase exports, we created an Ex- 
port-Import Bank, which guarantees 
and insures foreign sales on credit. To 
induce the maintenance of a strong 
merchant marine, we subsidize the build- 
ing and purchasing of ships. To assist in 
the task of international development, 
we guarantee American private invest- 
ment in foreign nations. 

Even more than with such direct in- 
ducements we have used the tax laws as 
a means of persuading private citizens 
and enterprises to invest in desired ways, 
at desired times, and in desired locations. 
To encourage long-term investment, we 
tax capital gains at half the normal 
rate. To encourage charitable contribu- 
tions, we allow them to be deducted from 
current income. To encourage oil and 
mineral production, we offer depletion 
allowances. To encourage the building of 
grain-storage facilities and defense 
plants, we have offered faster-than-nor- 
mal depreciation rates. To encourage in- 
vestment in capital goods as opposed to 
inventory or consumption, we have al- 
lowed tax credits for such investment; 
suspended that credit when we wished to 
slow investment down; and, just recent- 
ly reinstated it is order to speed invest- 
ment up again. 

The principle that the tax code may 
be used to induce certain investment ap- 
plies to questions of investment location 
as well as to the fact of investment. 
This has been recognized by both Presi- 
dent Kennedy and President Johnson. 
Each has supported tax credits, as high 
as 30 percent, to induce American pri- 
vate enterprise to invest in underdevel- 
oped countries. In the Foreign Invest- 
ment Credit Act introduced by Congress- 
man Bose, and in the pending treaties 
with Thailand and Israel, the concept of 
tax incentives for qualifying businesses 
has been stressed as the key to helping 
less-developed nations reach economic 
stability. 

That such tax incentives can prove ef- 
fective in attracting investment capital 
is demonstrated by Puerto Rico’s Opera- 
tion Bootstrap. There, a system of tax 
exemptions, carefully protected by our 
own Internal Revenue Code, has helped 
just since 1948 to set up over 1,100 plants 
and factories. Manufacturing income 
has increased by more than 600 percent; 
per capital income has risen 300 percent; 
the number of workers engaged in man- 
ufacturing has almost tripled. The 
economy of this little island has grown at 
at an annual rate of over 9 percent—a 
rate which far surpasses the economic 
growth of the United States as a whole. 

Of course, exceptional tax incentives 
should not be lightly given. Any excep- 
tion and departure from a uniform tax 
base should be required to meet two tests. 
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First, as President Kennedy said in sub- 
mitting the original investment credit 
bill, we must ask if the provision will 
“promote desirable social or economic 
objectives of overriding importance.” 
Second, if certain preferential tax treat- 
ment is to be given to certain members 
of a class, then we must be sure that 
these benefits are not creating a special, 
privileged group, but are only compen- 
sating for additional risks and burdens. 
As Prof. Robert Hellawell, of Columbia 
Law School, has succinctly noted: 

Whether a tax provision violates tax 
equity depends largely on whether it seems 
fair. It is fair if it justifiably compensates 
an individual for taking a lower than nor- 
mal return, a greater than normal risk, or 
perhaps a greater than normal expenditure 
of executive time and energy. 


In my judgment, tax incentives for in- 
vestment in ghetto areas meet both of 
these criteria. Certainly they will pro- 
mote a “desirable objective” of over- 
riding importance’—the employment 
and self-sufficiency of American citi- 
zens, and the improvement of conditions 
in our most important cities. Moreover, 
they are fair. They insure nothing more 
than a reasonable return to those who 
will face the higher costs and the labor 
problems involved in establishing facili- 
ties within ghetto areas; they do no more 
than compensate business for the costs 
and uncertainties of remedial training, 
difficult transportation, possible vandal- 
ism or fire damage, and extra executive 
time and effort. 


V. THE BILL 


The bill that the Senator from Kansas 
and I are now introducing builds upon 
all of these past experiments. Its objec- 
tive is to foster a partnership between 
private industry, the Federal Govern- 
ment, and our major cities in coping with 
the unemployment which scars and crip- 
ples the urban poverty area. To accom- 
plish this objective, the bill provides: 

First. The various incentives will ap- 
ply not to relocating businesses, but only 
to companies which will construct new 
facilities, or expand existing ones, in 
urban poverty areas. In short, it will 
create new jobs. The qualifying areas 
are those that are presently shown on 
maps of standard metropolitan statisti- 
cal areas of over 250,000 people, prepared 
for the Office of Economic Opportunity 
by the Bureau of the Census. These 193 
areas in 37 States will be supplemented 
by permitting the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, in cooperation 
with the Secretary of Labor and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, to add specific pov- 
erty areas in which industrial facilities 
are needed in any place classified as 
urban by the Bureau of Census. 

Although this classification will reach 
the great majority of poor people, and 
encompass concentrated corners of pov- 
erty in all States, it will admittedly not 
touch every part of America that needs 
assistance. For it will not help reduce the 
hunger and despair of America’s rural 
poor—in Appalachia, the Mississippi 
Delta, or the harsh lands of the South- 
west. Many of these areas, of course, are 
already eligible for assistance under the 
Economic Development Act. Moreover, 
incentives to encourage location in ur- 
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ban poverty areas might be largely 
vitiated if they were to be applied to all 
areas of the country. And these areas are 
not presently handicapped by many of 
the cost factors—such as high-priced 
land and congested transportation 
which afflict urban poverty areas, and 
which it is the aim of this bill to compen- 
sate for. 

Still, one exception to the urban limita- 
tion is provided in this bill: the reserva- 
tions on which tens of thousands of 
American Indians sit in idleness and dis- 
ease and hunger, their lives even more 
desperate than those of the urban Negro 
or Puerto Rican or Mexican American. 
The problems of American Indians do 
not perhaps strike us with the same ur- 
gency, the same sense of imminent dan- 
ger, as do the problems of the central 
city. But so terrible is their condition— 
so badly have we failed in our respon- 
sibility to them—that it would be grossly 
unfair to encourage investment in any 
part of America without doing at least 
as much for investment and job creation 
on Indian reservations. 

Second. Those cities, encompassing ur- 
ban poverty areas, which decide to par- 
ticipate in the program—and it shall be 
a matter of individual choice for each 
city—shall serve the same function that 
the Economic Development Administra- 
tion does in Puerto Rico: to be not 
merely a passive recipient of Federal pro- 
grams, but an active participant in them. 
Thus, under the bill, each city, and not 
the Federal Government, will determine 
the speed and intensity of new indus- 
trial investment within its poverty areas. 

Third. The business which has received 
approval from the municipality and has 
agreed to a site for its facility shall ac- 
cept certain conditions incorporated in a 
certificate issued by the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, in co- 
operation with the Secretary of Labor 
and the Secretary of Commerce. The 
corporation shall agree to meet certain 
building standards, keep records con- 
cerning its employees and its expenses, 
and pay wages comparable to those paid 
by its competitors in the same locale. 
Most importantly the business shall 
agree that at least two-thirds of all of its 
workers in the certified facility shall be 
either residents of the poverty area, or 
low-income unemployed individuals. 
The bill also provides, as a safeguard 
against insubstantial or fly-by-night op- 
erators, that the facility must employ 
a minimum total of 50 workers—re- 
duced to 25 in cities of under 50,000 per- 
sons and on Indian reservations. But if a 
lower minimum is found to be an ade- 
quate safeguard, I would favor that lower 
requirement, in order to attract the par- 
ticipation of as wide a segment of Ameri- 
can business as possible. 

Fourth. The only qualifying businesses 
shall be those which will hire a signifi- 
cant number of unskilled or semiskilled 
workers and which do not directly com- 
pete with local entrepreneurs. The bill 
therefore covers manufacturers, pro- 
ducers, and distributors, but does not 
apply to any retailers. Thus it offers in- 
ducements to electronics manufacturers 
who sell in the general economy—but not 
to television retailers who might compete 
with existing stores in the poverty area. 
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It offers assistance to a drug wholesaler 
serving an entire metropolitan area—but 
not to a drugstore which competes for the 
scarce dollars of the local poor. Its provi- 
sions also cover construction firms that 
will locate in urban poverty areas, hire 
local workers, and engage in construction 
within those areas. 

Fifth. The working force hired by the 
qualifying employer will be trained under 
the auspices of the Department of Labor. 
Such training will differ from the usual 
present pattern, since it will not involve 
groups of men being prepared for certain 
trades, with placement to follow in the 
uncertain future; rather it will be aimed 
at giving specific individuals the skills 
to fill specific positions. The actual 
training will be done either by local 
agencies, or by the employer himself, 
who will receive funds to cover his costs 
from the Department of Labor. To meet 
training costs and allowances, a $20 mil- 
lion appropriation will be needed for next 
year. In the years thereafter, Congress 
shall appropriate such amounts as may 
be necessary. 

Sixth. Any qualifying business shall 
receive the following tax incentives dur- 
ing the 10 years immediately following 
the time that it begins operations: 

A 10-percent credit on machinery and 
equipment, in lieu of the normal maxi- 
mum 7-percent credit. 

A 7-percent credit on expenditures for 
constructing an industrial facility or for 
leasing space for a qualifying business. 

A credit carryback of 3 taxable years 


and a carryover of 10 taxable years. 


A useful life, for purposes of deprecia- 
tion, of 6634 percent of the normal useful 
—— applicable to real and personal prop- 
erty. 

A net operating loss carryover of 10 
taxable years. 

A special deduction of an additional 
25 percent of the salaries paid to all 
workers hired to meet the requirements 
of this act. 

Three characteristics of these incen- 
tives are worthy of particular attention. 

First, they are carefully directed at the 
particular problem of investment in pov- 
erty areas. The existing tax credit for 
machinery is extended to facility con- 
struction, to allow for the fact that most 
enterprises will have to build new facili- 
ties, rather than simply expand existing 
facilities. The carryover and carryback 
provisions are lengthened to 10 years, to 
allow for the likelihood that develop- 
ment of profits will take longer than 
usual. The special deduction for wages 
and salaries will encourage intensive use 
of labor, thus putting relatively more 
men to work, as opposed to machinery, 
in relation to a given volume of pro- 
duction. 

Second, these provisions are drafted 
so as to introduce a minimum of new 
complexity into the Internal Revenue 
Code. All except the special deduction 
for wages and salaries are directly mod- 
eled on existing code sections. They will 
therefore be simple to understand and 
use, for businessmen and tax officials 
alike. 

Third, they will be effective. Invest- 
ment credits and accelerated deprecia- 
tion, and the other elements of this sys- 
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tem, have proven their ability to 
stimulate new investment both in Europe 
and in the United States. George Ter- 
borgh of the Machinery and Allied 
Products Institute has estimated that the 
existing tax credit, together with a 15- 
percent reduction in useful life for de- 
preciation purposes, afford about a 20- 
percent increase in the normal rate of 
return. The extended tax credit in this 
bill, together with the 33-percent reduc- 
tion in useful life, would double that in- 
crease if available outside poverty areas; 
in the conditions under which they will 
actually be available, for investment in 
poverty areas, these incentives should 
produce a return at least equivalent to 
that under the most favorable conditions 
outside these areas. 

Seventh. If the qualified business fails 
to hold its real or personal property for 
stipulated periods of 10 and 4 years re- 
spectively then all credits allowed for 
expenditures on this property shall be 
recovered by the Treasury. If the quali- 
fied business’ certificate is terminated by 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, then an amount equal to the 
credits taken during the last 3 years, 
and to all special salary deductions, 
shall also be recoverable. These particu- 
lar proposals are not the only possible 
mechanisms for safeguarding the public 
interest. If these sanctions are too strict 
or too lenient, and if others are found to 
be more consistent with the purposes of 
this act, I shall be glad to support the 
relevant changes. 

Eighth. No certificate shall be issued 
without prior consultation, including a 
public hearing, with the residents of the 
poverty area affected. 

Ninth. No certificates shall be issued 
by the Secretary of the Treasury after 
this act has been in existence for 10 
years unless the Congress decides to ex- 
tend the applicability of its provisions. 

VI. COSTS AND BENEFITS 


Any proposal for tax credits and de- 
ductions should be carefully considered 
with respect to its costs. Will there be a 
revenue loss? Or will costs be more than 
made up by the benefits? 

I believe that this bill will in fact pay 
for itself; that it will not result in a net 
revenue loss. Rather, if successful, it will 
bring substantial benefits to the Treas- 
ury, to State and local governments, to 
the economy in general—and to tens of 
thousands of individual Americans. 

It is of course impossible to estimate 
with any precision the extent to which 
businessmen and firms will take advan- 
tage of these incentives; that will be the 
product of thousands of individual busi- 
ness decisions. But what can be clearly 
demonstrated, I believe, is that to what- 
ever extent the bill is used, the result 
will be a net benefit to the Treasury, and 
to the Nation. To make this demonstra- 
tion, we can analyze a hypothetical case 
of a single business firm under the bill; 
but recognizing that these calculations 
are themselves only rough approxima- 
tions, we will err on the side of con- 
servatism. 

Assume, then, a firm which invests $1 
million in a poverty-area enterprise, split 
equally between plant and equipment. 
The tax credit allowed against the plant 
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will be 7 percent, or $35,000. Against the 
equipment, under law now in effect, an 
average credit of about 5 percent would 
be allowed. Under this bill, a 10 percent 
credit would be allowed—an increase of 
5 percent, or $25,000. The total tax credit 
would be $85,000; the credit attributable 
to this bill, $60,000. 

Assume further that this investment 
creates 50 new jobs. This is, in fact, a 
very conservative assumption, since the 
Department of Commerce informs me 
that the average production job now re- 
quires about $11,000 in capital invest- 
ment; we are allowing, for this hypo- 
thetical analysis, a very expensive $20,- 
000 investment to create each new job. 
At any rate, 50 new jobs, at a conserva- 
tive $5,000 per job annual wage, would 
represent a total annual payroll of $250,- 
000. Against this payroll, the employer 
would take the bill’s additional 25-per- 
cent deduction on wages paid to poverty 
area residents. Thus, even if all the new 
jobs were filled by such residents, his 
maximum savings, at current corporate 
tax rates, would be about $31,000. 

On the other hand, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would collect on this payroll a 
minimum of $30,000 in individual income 
taxes. Its revenues would be further in- 
creased by taxes on the profits of the 
firms which built the plant and ma- 
chinery, and sold it to the hypothetical 
businessman; assuming their profit at 10 
percent before taxes, this extra invest- 
ment would bring the Treasury an addi- 
tional $50,000. Now let us recall that for 
every three jobs created directly by this 
bill, it is estimated that from two to 
three additional jobs will be created in- 
directly; and let us assume conserva- 
tively that in this case, only one job 
will be created indirectly for every two 
jobs created directly. This would mean 
another 25 new jobs without Govern- 
ment assistance. Assuming that these 
would be lower paying jobs—say, only 
$4,000 a year each—they would produce 
an additional payroll of $100,000; of 
which the Federal Government would 
receive a minimum of $10,000 in income 
taxes. 

Finally, assume that in the absence of 
these new jobs for 75 men, the families 
of only 10 would receive Federal aid-to- 
dependent-children payments. In most 
urban areas, these 10 families would cost 
the Federal Government at least $25,000 
a year; in cities like New York, the cost 
would be much greater. Adding the wel- 
fare saving to the increased tax collec- 
tions, we find that the Federal Govern- 
ment has gained a total of $115,000 in 
the first year alone—more than match- 
ing the $91,000 of tax savings received by 
the businessman. 

Of course, this calculation is far from 
exact, and it is not comprehensive. It 
does not allow for the effect of acceler- 
ated depreciation. It does not allow for 
the continuing cost of the excess wage 
deductions in future years. But it also 
does not allow for the additional taxes 
the Federal Treasury will collect as a 
result of the purchases of the newly hired 
workers. It does not allow for the tax 
collections which will accompany the 
business profits on the secondary jobs 
created, or on the general attendant in- 
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crease in economic activity. It does not 
count increased tax collections at the 
State and local level, nor for the in- 
creased tax base which may alleviate 
property tax burdens in the municipali- 
ties. It does not allow for income taxes 
collected in future years, which will rise 
as the workers’ incomes rise. And the 
hypothetical case makes no allowance 
for taxes on any profit which the busi- 
ness may make. All these will add to, 
not detract from, Government revenues. 

It may be asked, are these calculations 
dependent on the assumption that the 
investment receiving tax credits would 
not have taken place except for the in- 
centives? Thus after the enactment of 
the 1962 tax credit, it was estimated that 
most of the investment receiving its ben- 
efits would have taken place in any case; 
and the benefits of the 1962 credit were 
assertedly diluted. Even allowing for this 
dilution, Secretary of the Treasury Dil- 
lon estimated that the 1962 credit re- 
paid half its value to the Treasury just 
in the first year of its operation. But the 
tax incentives of this bill are far more 
narrowly drawn than were those of 1962; 
and its benefits will be far less subject 
to dilution. 

First, the incentives of the 1962 bill 
were available throughout the economy; 
by definition, they were available for the 
incremental addition of even one new 
machine in an existing plant. This bill, 
by contrast, will be available only for 
the establishment of entire new plants 
in poverty areas. Second, the ben- 
efits of the 1962 bill were available 
irrespective of the effects of investment 
on employment; that is, an enterprise 
was eligible for the 1962 benefits if it 
substituted a new machine for an old one, 
even though both machines were run by 
the same worker. This bill, by contrast, 
requires that new jobs be created to man 
the new equipment. Third, the 1962 
credit applied only to machinery; thus 
it encouraged the installation of new ma- 
chinery in existing plants. This bill, by 
contrast, extends the credit to new plants 
as well as equipment; thus it encourages 
the creation of whole new facilities. 
Finally, this bill—unlike the 1962 cred- 
it—is specifically directed toward the 
creation of new jobs for previously un- 
employed residents of poverty areas. 
Thus it strikes directly—as the earlier 
bill did not—at the area which most se- 
verely burdens present welfare and social 
service budgets. Now let us remember 
again that the 1962 act, notwithstand- 
ing its more general applicability, still 
returned half its benefits to the Treas- 
ury in its first year. I think there is no 
question that this more precisely focused 
bill will, within a very short time, re- 
pay more than its full value to the Goy- 
ernment. 

My example is, of course, only a sim- 
plified illustration of how it is that the 
Investment Credit Act of 1962, and the 
tax cut of 1964, brought us out of reces- 
sion into the longest period of uninter- 
rupted economic expansion in our his- 
tory. It is included here only to show 
that the provisions of this bill follow 
those earlier precedents; and that just as 
we all benefitted from attacking reces- 
sion in the economy as a whole, so will 
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we benefit from attacking it in the pock- 
ets of depression that remain. 

Moreover, the jobs and income gener- 
ated by this bill have a double benefit: 
they will go to areas and people who now 
represent the most serious drain on our 
budgets for welfare and extra munici- 
pal services—police, fire, health, and 
other social services. The public welfare 
budget in the State of New York, for ex- 
ample, is now $1 billion, of which the 
Federal, State, and local governments 
each bear roughly one-third. Substitut- 
ing self-sustaining jobs for welfare 
handouts is, in my view, desirable and 
necessary for its own sake; dependency 
is basically incompatible with American 
democracy. At the same time, the sub- 
stantial benefits to local governments, 
most of which now labor under severe 
financial burdens, cannot be ignored. 

Here we should set to rest a misconcep- 
tion that has gained unfortunate cur- 
rency of late. A recent analysis of Fed- 
eral welfare programs showed that of 
7.3 million people receiving federally 
supported welfare assistance, only 50,000 
could work. The analysis was intended to 
show only that the welfare rolls are not 
filled with deliberate idlers. But many 
have taken it as “proof” that job pro- 
grams cannot reduce the welfare budg- 
ets. And nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

Of the 7.3 million welfare recipients, 
850,000 were female heads of families, 
and 2.6 million were minor children from 
these same female-headed families. Thus 
over 50 percent of the Federal welfare 
rolls are made up of families whose hus- 
bands and fathers have left the house. 
But every study of poverty and its 
pathology shows that the vast majority 
of those husbands and fathers are ab- 
sent precisely because they are unem- 
ployed, and unable to support their 
families. Leaving the house—to allow 
their families to qualify for welfare—is 
the only way these men can insure that 
their families will have food to eat and a 
roof over their heads. Thus it is the wel- 
fare system itself, in combination with 
the lack of decent job opportunities, 
which produces the welfare families who 
are asserted to be permanent dependents 
of the Government. But providing real 
job opportunities—for the absent fathers 
and husbands, and for the fathers and 
husbands of the future—will enable 
many of these families to reunite, and 
others to remain together. It is my firm 
conviction therefore, that this bill will 
help to reduce welfare and dependency— 
and their costs both financial and 
personal, 

VII. CONCLUSION 

This bill will not solve the problems of 
poverty. But it will help. It will not edu- 
cate children—but it will give their fa- 
thers jobs, and their families income, 
and thus help create a family atmosphere 
in which education can more easily take 
place. The bill will not cure disease—but 
it will help provide the incomes to buy 
better food, and decent living conditions, 
and to pay for decent medical care. It 
will not comfort the old, or banish dis- 
crimination, or create by itself a sense 
of community in the city. But it will en- 
gage the energies and resources of a na- 
tion, as they have not been engaged be- 
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fore, in a new partnership against pov- 
erty; a partnership of government and 
its people, business and labor and the 
poor themselves, 

This new partnership will not come of 
itself; nor will it come just from the en- 
actment of this bill. It will come about 
only over many years and thousands of 
efforts, in every community in the Na- 
tion; I believe, in efforts like those now 
underway in Bedford-Stuyvesant in New 
York. But no real partnership is possible 
without the active participation of 
American business enterprise. This the 
bill will help to provide—and thus to 
hasten the day described by the poet: 

In the vacant places 

We will build with new bricks 
There are hands and machines 
And clay for new brick 

And lime for new mortar 
Where the bricks are fallen 

We will build with new stone 
Where the beams are rotten 
We will build with new timbers 
Where the word is unspoken 
We will build with new speech 
There is work together 

A Church for all 

And a job for each 

Every man to his work. 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I am 
happy to yield to the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my distinguished col- 
league, the junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Kennepy] in presenting what 
I feel is a soundly conceived assault on 
one of our most pressing economic and 
social problems—the problem of creating 
new jobs in our poverty-stricken urban 
slums and ghettos. The legislation we 
introduce today, encouraged by several 
cosponsors, is designed to meet this prob- 
lem by encouraging industrial develop- 
ment in these pockets of despair where 
the war on poverty will be ultimately 
won or lost. 

The challenges confronting our cities 
are many and severe. They are faced 
with rising crime rates, chronic unem- 
ployment, festering slums, social disinte- 
gration, explosive racial unrest, congested 
streets, polluted air and contaminated 
water. This “crisis of the cities,” as it is 
popularly called, has reached such 
alarming proportions, not because of 
lack of concern, but lack of insight, and 
we have discovered that merely spending 
more public money will not bring the 
metropolitan millennium. 

Mr. President, no one doubts that in- 
creased Federal appropriations will be 
needed in the future, but I would submit 
that new ideas and creative approaches 
are needed—even more. And in this re- 
spect it is particularly vital that the vast 
resources of private enterprise must be 
mobilized to spearhead an attack on the 
very core of urban poverty—unemploy- 
ment. 

Nothing less than an industrial rebirth 
of our metropolitan ghettos is required. 
For it is only through increased employ- 
ment and higher earnings that the 
pernicious curse of poverty and degrada- 
tion can be effectively removed from our 
city slum dwellers. 

Today, despite an overall jobless rate 
of approximately 4 percent, as indicated 
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in the morning papers, the specter of 
unemployment still haunts hundreds of 
thousands of our urban citizens, In 
November 1966, for example, the rate of 
unemployment in certain slum sections 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Phoenix, St. Louis, San Antonio, and San 
Francisco was 10 percent, or nearly three 
times the national average. 

This problem is likely to grow still 
worse unless a forthright attempt is 
made to halt the flow of jobs and skilled 
entrepreneurs from the central city to 
the outlying suburbs. Such a task is not 
impossible, for vast reservoirs of man- 
power are available for urban industrial 
development. If the proper stimulus were 
applied, the creative energy locked within 
the ghettos that today finds its only out- 
let in protest, could be productively 
released. 

Mr. President, I believe the proposal 
introduced today under the leadership of 
the Senator from New York, will provide 
that stimulus. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEARSON. I am pleased to yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I have the highest 
commendation for the Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY] and the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] for intro- 
ducing this legislation. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that the two distin- 
guished Senators have introduced a most 
important piece of legislation, and I am 
very pleased to cosponsor it. 

The legislation reflects Senator KEN- 
NEDY’s great understanding and activity 
in this area. He was a deeply involved 
and conscientious member of the Sub- 
committee on Executive Reorganization 
during the recent hearings on the Fed- 
eral role in urban affairs. But his con- 
cern extends far beyond the hearing 
room. He has visited many of our cities 
and spoken with the unemployed. He 
has spoken with businessmen about the 
great need to provide jobs and oppor- 
tunity in our cities, both large and small, 
and they have responded. 

And, of course, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas, though not a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, has also shown 
a great and active interest in this field. 

I believe these hearings struck at the 
basic problem of what ails our cities: the 
need for added jobs. 

If we had a set of priorities of where 
this country should expend its resources 
if there were a shortage of funds, with- 
out question I would choose jobs. Jobs 
bring self-respect. Jobs bring participa- 
tion. Jobs bring fulfillment. Jobs must 
be a substitute for welfare payments. 
And jobs, more than anything else, in 
my opinion, would stop the rioting and 
demonstrations that we see in the big 
cities of America. When we consider that 
about 25 percent of the Negro youths in 
our cities are unemployed, we can readily 
understand why we have such turmoil 
in our cities. 

Witness after witness before our sub- 
committee pointed out that it is diffi- 
cult—if not impossible—for people who 
have no property and have no stake in 
the system we have in this country to 
maintain respect for property and re- 
spect for law and order. Yet throughout 
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the testimony of our subcommittee hear- 
ings, extending for some 4,000 pages 
and involving some 100 witnesses, there 
was the feeling that these people in the 
cities want to share in America. Their 
hopes and objectives were the same 
hopes and objectives, basically, as those 
of the middle and upper classes. 

That is why I have the highest com- 
mendation for the Senator from New 
York and the Senator from Kansas 
in taking the initiative in introducing 
legislation of this sort. 

This bill seeks to rebuild lives. It rec- 
ognizes that the unemployed and under- 
employed want a job—not a handout. 
They want to stand on their own feet. 
But job opportunities are scarce. One 
out of three residents in the slums has 
a serious employment problem: He has 
no job, he is underpaid, or he works only 
part time. 

Our first task must be to expand pri- 
vate employment opportunities in our 
cities. American business will locate and 
relocate in the cities and other urban 
areas. But it must receive the proper in- 
centives—the proper assurances—and 
the clear understanding that govern- 
ment—be it Federal, State, or local—is 
willing to do its share and fulfill its 
commitment. 

Their bill points out paths Govern- 
ment can take to stimulate private sec- 
tor activity in the creation of new jobs. 
It has important provisions for man- 
power training, for safeguarding invest- 
ments, for moving and relocation. The 
legislation is a welcome addition to our 
growing arsenal of measures to improve 
life in our urban areas and is worthy of 
our most serious attention and discus- 
sion. 

Their conduct and action in introduc- 
ing this legislation has additional sig- 
nificance. I have said many times before, 
and I say it again: The time has come 
for the legislative branch to exercise ini- 
tiative in legislation. I think for too long 
this body and the other legislative body 
have waited for legislative initiative to 
come from the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Basically, Congress has the ob- 
ligation to formulate and pass legisla- 
tion. 

I do not think it is the duty of Congress 
to merely stand by and sit by until the 
executive branch sends up its legislative 
program to be acted on by the Congress 
of the United States. To me, it is of great 
significance that the Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Pearson], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Percy], the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], and I have 
been moving in the field of urban prob- 
lems. 

My prediction is that the actions of the 
Senator from New York, the Senator 
from Kansas, and other Senators who 
have been making these proposals and 
acting as a burr under the saddle, are 
really causing the entire executive 
branch to sit up and take notice of the 
problems. My prediction is that the ex- 
ecutive branch will have a major legisla- 
tive program involving the cities of 
America—including both jobs and hous- 
ing—next year. My prediction is that in 
1968 both the Democratic Party and the 
Republican Party will have as major 
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planks in their platforms a basic pro- 
gram to help solve the crises in the cities 
of America. My prediction is that one of 
the major issues in the 1968 campaign 
between the Democratic and Republican 
candidates for the Presidency of the 
United States will be addressed toward 
how we will solve the crises in the cities 
of America. 

Mr. President, the two most important 
problems in urban America are bringing 
jobs to the unemployed and encouraging 
the private sector of our economy to par- 
ticipate in rebuilding our cities. 

Not only has the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY] pre- 
sented a comprehensive, thoughtful, and 
forceful statement on these topics, but 
he has drafted an important piece of 
legislation. So I am very pleased by the 
action taken by the Senator from New 
York and the Senator from Kansas in 
bringing this piece of legislation to the 
floor. I commend both of them, and I 
am delighted and pleased to be a co- 
sponsor of this legislation. 

Mr, PEARSON. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut 
that his words are most encouraging, for 
I know of no one who has taken a 
stronger leadership position in this par- 
ticular field, or who has greater interest 
or greater knowledge. I believe that the 
subcommittee hearings of which he was 
chairman made perhaps one of the most 
definitive, thorough, and sensible records 
concerning the problems with which we 
seek to deal today. For that reason, I am 
particularly grateful for his comments. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I join 
with the Senator from Kansas in thank- 
ing the Senator from Connecticut for his 
kind remarks. He has introduced some 
legislation which goes a long way toward 
pioneering in the effort that needs to be 
made in our urban centers. I am there- 
fore delighted that he has become a co- 
sponsor of the bill that Senator Pearson 
and I have introduced. His coming to 
the floor of the Senate today and com- 
mending this bill means a great deal to 
me as well as to the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. May I say that I un- 
derstand the distinguished Senators are 
introducing another piece of legislation 
tomorrow. Today’s bill deals specifically 
with jobs; the other one, which con- 
cerns housing, is also important, and I 
plan to cosponsor that legislation as well. 

Mr. PEARSON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, as the Senator from 
New York indicated, this bill utilizes a 
system of tax credits, increased deduc- 
tions for wages paid, and rapid deprecia- 
tion to encourage the necessary indus- 
trial investments. These benefits would 
be available to business locating in urban 
poverty areas presently defined by the 
Office of Economie Opportunity and in 
those areas to be designated later by 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. Provisions are also made for 
Indian reservations to be designated by 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Furthermore, by requiring that a sub- 
stantial part of any plant work force be 
composed of ghetto residents, this meas- 
ure would insure that the unemployed 
slumdwellers, not commuting suburban 
workers, would benefit from this fed- 
erally stimulated investment. 
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Any resident who might be displaced 
because of plant construction would be 
granted a relocation allowance more gen- 
erous than those currently available un- 
der present urban renewal programs, In 
addition, if no public or local low-income 
housing were available, elderly, handi- 
capped, and low-income families would 
be given rental assistance for up to 24 
months. 

Mr. President, the incentives for in- 
vestment provided in this legislation have 
the advantage of encouraging private in- 
dustry and metropolitan governments to 
cooperate in assaulting the deep eyil of 
urban poverty. The Federal Government 
thus provides a catalyst, not control, and 
it provides this catalyst at relatively little 
expense. As my distinguished colleague 
has observed, the credits, accelerated de- 
preciation, and deductions contained in 
this legislation will be compensated for 
by reduced welfare payments, new taxes 
on higher earnings, and increased indus- 
trial productivity. 

This approach represents a new attack 
on an old problem. It creates no Federal 
bureaucracy. Hopefully, it simply creates 
jobs. Mr. President, jobs are the most 
fundamental and urgent need of our 
ghetto residents, It is true they are also 
plagued with inadequate housing, infe- 
rior education, and substandard health 
facilities. These evils must indeed be 
treated. But their solution depends on an 
adequate level of income. And it is only 
through jobs, not welfare payments, 
that this income can be provided and 
maintained economically. 

Mr, President, it is the proper respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government to 
foster local initiatives and to encourage 
private enterprise to create new jobs and 
to train the workers needed to fill them. 
The Federal Government should assume 
such an immense and complex task it- 
self only in the last extremity. Federal 
training and employment programs are 
necessary, of course, but in general their 
costs are often too high. They often 
overlap and create independent facilities 
at great expense, instead of using the 
more comprehensive and readily avail- 
able services of private industry. 

If chronic unemployment is to be ef- 
fectively reduced in the years to come, 
these services must be brought more 
fully into play. As a matter of fact, the 
great majority of work training and re- 
training done in the United States today 
is already being performed by private 
industry. This sector of our national 
economy is now investing approximately 
$4.5 billion annually in various forms of 
employee training. 

Thus, if many new jobs are to be 
created and thousands of workers 
trained to fill them, private industry 
must bear the main responsibility. But, 
because of the high economic cost in- 
volved in locating in what is now a de- 
pressed area, industry must be given an 
incentive; it must be given help if it is to 
succeed. I believe this legislation would 
provide that incentive and give that 
help. 

Mr. President, the myriad problems of 
the cities are perplexing, disquieting and 
often discouraging. Yet, occasionally, 
breakthroughs are made. Myths are ex- 
posed and old fears laid to rest. The fact 
is jobs can be provided for our ghetto 
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residents. Slumdwellers can become self- 
supporting, self-respecting individuals 
and business can prosper once again in 
the now depressed sections of our cities. 
The vicious cycle of poverty and unem- 
ployment can be broken. And, I firmly 
believe the legislation we introduce to- 
day will provide the stimulus necessary 
to break that dismal chain. 

The greatest of all books says, “the 
night cometh, when no man can work.” 
In our urban slums, the night comes too 
soon and too often. By using a creative 
Federal stimulus we can provide private 
enterprise with the tools it needs to fin- 
ish the job and hold back the night of 
unemployment. If such a step is not taken 
shortly, the crisis in our cities will con- 
tinue to worsen, the economy will not 
achieve its full potential, and hundreds 
of thousands of Americans will continue 
to be denied that most fundamental of 
all rights—the right to earn a living. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I thank 
the Senator from Kansas, and com- 
mend his statement. Earlier this year, the 
Senator from Kansas gave, in my judg- 
ment, one of the best speeches yet made 
on the problems of urban living and the 
problems of the ghetto. He spoke on the 
expansion needed in the economy of the 
ghetto, and on the need for relating the 
urban area to the rural area. So I am 
happy that we are joined together in 
introducing this bill. I hope the bill will 
be successful, and will be passed by the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
in due course. 

As both of us have pointed out, it will 
not cost the Treasury of the United States 
money. It will bring back a return, if it is 
a successful and effective bill, and I be- 
lieve it is a great opportunity to make a 
major breakthrough in the ghetto, such 
as has not taken place despite all the 
programs we have tried to carry on over 
the past 30 years. It is desperately needed. 
It has an effect, not just on those who 
live in the ghetto, but also on those who 
live in other areas because, as we all rec- 
ognize, the urban slum is a cancer af- 
fecting all of urban America. 

So again I congratulate the Senator 
from Kansas for trying to take what 
both of us believe is a major step to- 
ward the ultimate solution of this prob- 
lem. 

Mr. PEARSON. I thank the Senator 
from New York. I thought it might be a 
good time now to ask the Senator 
whether, in relation to certain parts of 
the bill—and I have reference to the 
investment tax credit of 7 percent, or 
10 percent—it is the view of the Senator 
from New York, who did massive research 
on this subject, that no one is wedded 
to those particular figures, but after 
hearings they can be adjusted to achieve 
the end that is sought. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That is 
correct. 

Mr. PEARSON. Also, in relation to the 
great number of workers, those are fig- 
ures upon which we have come to an 
agreement to furnish a reasonable bill; 
and all of these things are subject to 
modification through wisdom gained 
from experience and further hearings. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Yes, ab- 
solutely. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that the bill and a summary of the 
bill be printed in the Recorp, and that 
the bill be referred to the appropriate 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, in accordance with the re- 
quest of the Senator from New York, 
the bill and the summary will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2088) to provide incentives 
for the creation by private industry of 
additional employment opportunities for 
residents of urban poverty areas, intro- 
duced by Mr. KENNEDY of New York and 
Mr. Pearson (for themselves and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 2088 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Urban Employment Op- 
portunities Development Act of 1967“. 


PURPOSE AND POLICY 


Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to re- 
duce poverty in the nation’s cities, and the 
social, physical, and psychological ills asso- 
ciated therewith, by creating incentives for 
private industry to provide additional em- 
ployment opportunities to the residents of 
urban poverty areas, but nothing in this 
Act shall be construed to authorize the 
granting of any incentives to any industrial 
or commercial enterprise relocating from 
one area to another. Such incentives may, 
however, be granted to an industrial or com- 
mercial enterprise for expansion through the 
establishment of a new industrial or commer- 
cial facility of such enterprise in an urban 
poverty area, if (1) the establishment of 
such industrial or commercial facility will 
not result in an increase in unemployment in 
the area of original location (or in any other 
area where such enterprise conducts busi- 
ness operations), or (2) such industrial or 
commercial facility is not being established 
with any intention of closing down the op- 
erations of such enterprise in the area of 
its original location or in any other area 
where it conducts such operations. 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “Secretary” (for purposes of 
title I) means the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development. 

(2) The term “urban poverty area“ means 
an area, within a standard metropolitan sta- 
tistical area containing a population of at 
least 250,000 persons, which the Bureau of 
the Census has determined, at the request 
of, and under procedures approved by, the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, to be a pov- 
erty area, subject to such modifications, ad- 
ditions, or exceptions as the Secretary may 
determine to be appropriate for the purposes 
of this Act. The term “urban poverty area” 
also means an area, within any place desig- 
nated as urban by the Bureau of the Census, 
which meets the definition of a poverty area 
already utilized for standard metropolitan 
statistical areas of 250,000 persons or more 
and which the Secretary, after consultation 
with the Secretary of Labor and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce determines should be sub- 
ject to the provisions of this Act and any 
Indian reservation which the Secretary of the 
Interior determines should be subject to the 
provisions of this Act. 

(3) The term person“ means an individ- 
ual, a trust, estate, partnership, association, 
company or corporation. 

(4) The term “industrial or commercial 
enterprise” means any of the following types 


of business engaged in, by any person, 
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through an industrial or commercial fa- 
cility— 

(A) the manufacture, production, process- 
ing, or assembling of personal property— 

(i) for sale to customers in the ordinary 
course of business excluding any part of the 
activities of such business consisting of re- 
tail sales and leases; or 

(ii) for use in such person’s business, 

(B) the distribution of personal property 
as principal or agent, including, but not lim- 
ited to, the sale, leasing, storage, handling, 
and transportation thereof but excluding any 
part of the activities of such business con- 
sisting of retail sales and leases, or 

(C) the construction of any building in an 
urban poverty area as contractor for, or for 
sale to, any customer, but only in the case 
of a person engaged in the business of con- 
structing such buildings as a contractor for, 
or for sale to, customers. 


The term “industrial or commercial enter- 
prise” shall not include the activities of sell- 
ing, leasing, or renting out of real property 
including the selling or leasing or renting 
out of a factory, workshop, office, warehouse, 
sales outlet, apartment house, hotel, motel, 
or other residence, or the lending of money 
or extending of credit. 

(5) The term “industrial or commercial 
facility” means a fixed place of business, in 
which an industrial or commercial enterprise 
is wholly or partly carried on, including but 
not limited to— 

(A) a place of management or office, 

(B) a factory, plant, or other workshop, 

(C) a warehouse or sales outlet, 

(D) a center for the transportation, ship- 
ping, or handling of property, 

(E) a place of management for and any 
8 poverty area building or construction 
The term “industrial or commercial facility“ 
shall not include any store, or other premises, 
or portion of premises used as a retail fa- 
cility. 

(6) The term “qualified jobs” means new 
employment positions which did not exist 
prior to the time of requesting certification 
from the Secretary, either at the industrial 
or commercial facility or in any other part 
of an enterprise operated by the person re- 
ceiving a certificate of eligibility. The term 
shall not be limited to the 50 jobs which 
constitute the minimum requirement under 
this Act but shall encompass all new or ad- 
ditional jobs at the certified industrial or 
commercial facility or in furnishing the serv- 
ices specified by this Act to such facility. 

(7) The term “retail sale or lease’ means 
a sale or lease made to a party whose pay- 
ments therefore do not constitute the ex- 
penses or costs of a business. 

(8) The term “retail facility” means a 
store, premises, or portion of premises in 
which a substantial percentage of the sales 
or leases are retail sales or leases. 

(9) The term “city” means any munici- 
pality, county, parish, or other political sub- 
division of a State having general govern- 
mental powers. 

(10) The term “low income person” means 
a person whose adjusted gross income (as de- 
fined in Section 62 of the Internal Revenue 
Code) in a particular period is less than the 
minimum amount reasonably necessary, in 
the area in which he resides, to adequately 
support himself or his family. The Secretary 
shall have the power, after consultation with 
the Secretary of the Department of Labor, to 
issue from time to time, bulletins specifying 
such minimum amounts for particular urban 
areas throughout the country. 

TITLE I—ELIGIBILITY FOR ASSISTANCE 
CERTIFICATION OF ELIGIBILITY 

Sec. 101. (a) The Secretary after consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of Labor and the 
Secretary of Commerce shall issue a certifi- 
cate of eligibility for benefits under this Act 
to any person, who is engaged in, or desires 
to engage in, an industrial or commercial 
enterprise, through a specified Industrial or 
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commercial facility located, or to be located, 
in an urban poverty area, if— 

(1) the governing body of the city in 
which such urban poverty area is primarily 
situated has given written notice to the Sec- 
retary that it wishes to participate in the 
program provided for in this Act to encour- 
age the creation of new employment oppor- 
tunities in such area; 

(2) such governing body, or an agency or 
instrumentality of such city designated by 
such body, after public hearings at which 
residents of the urban poverty area in which 
the facility is to be located have had the 
opportunity to testify, has approved such 
enterprise as a participant in such program, 
and so certifies to the Secretary; 

(3) the person to whom the certificate for 
such enterprise is to be issued agrees, in such 
form and manner as the Secretary may 
prescribe— 

(A) in the case of an enterprise not then 
having an industrial or commercial facility 
located in an urban poverty area, to estab- 
lish, within such period of time as the ap- 
proving agency under paragraph (2) may 
Tequire, such industrial or commercial fa- 
cllity (conforming to standards prescribed 
by the Secretary under subsection (d) of 
this section) at a site specified or agreed to, 
by such agency within such an area, or in 
the case of an enterprise having an indus- 
trial or commercial facility located in an 
urban poverty area, to conform it to stand- 
ards prescribed by the Secretary under sub- 
section (d) of this section; 

(B) to provide, in connection with its op- 
erations at such industrial or commercial 
facility located, or to be located, in an urban 
poverty area, qualified jobs for at least 50 
full-time employees, or in any case where 
such industrial or commercial facility is to 
operate in an urban poverty area in an urban 
area of under 50,000 persons or on an Indian 
reservation, qualified jobs for at least 25 full- 
time employees, of which not fewer than 
two-thirds of all persons holding any such 
qualified jobs are persons who were prior to 
such employment low-income individuals 
who (1) have resided in such area for six 
months or more, or (ii) were unemployed; 

(C) to pay wages to persons employed in 
connection with the operations at any such 
facility at rates not less than the minimum 
wages determined by the Secretary of Labor 
under section I(b) of the Act of June 30, 
1936 (popularly known as the Walsh-Healey 
Act), as amended (41 U.S.C. 35(b) ), to be the 
prevailing minimum wages for persons em- 
ployed in similar work in the city or locality 
in which any such facility is located; and 

(D) to maintain records listing the names 
and residences of all full-time employees at 
the industrial or commercial facility for 
which the certificate is being issued, the 
date on which they were hired, their em- 
ployment and economic situation at the 
time of hiring, and any other information re- 
quired by the Secretary, and in the case of 
an industrial or commercial facility, which 
is to be part of an industrial or commercial 
enterprise also conducted by such person at 
other locations, or which is to be conducted 
by a person also engaged in other enterprises, 
to maintain records showing the portion of 
such person’s taxable income or net operat- 
ing losses allocable to the industrial or com- 
mercial facility for which the certificate is 
being issued, as if it were conducted by a 
separate entity, pursuant to regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary of the Treasury or 
his delegate under section 482 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, modified as may be 
necessary to fulfill the purposes of this Act. 

(4) the Secretary determines that the lo- 
cal agency which gave approval under para- 
graph (2), or such other agency or instru- 
mentality as the governing body of the city 
may designate, will carry out an adequate re- 
location program, in accordance with sec- 
tion 103, for any persons, business concerns, 
and nonprofit organizations displaced as the 
result of the location of an industrial or 
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commercial facility in an urban poverty area 
by a person receiving a certificate of eligibil- 
ity pursuant to this section; 

(5) the Secretary determines that the ex- 
pected benefits to employment and to other 
aspects of the economic and social welfare 
of such urban poverty area warrant the 
granting of the income tax incentives under 
Title III of this Act as to the capital invest- 
ment in such industrial or commercial facil- 
ity; and 

(6) the Secretary determines that the is- 
suance of such certificate is in accordance 
with the policy set forth in section 2 respect- 
ing the relocation of industry. 

(b) The Secretary shall issue a separate 
certificate of eligibility with regard to each 
industrial or commercial facility which meets 
the requirements of subsection (a) regard- 
less of whether such facility is operated by 
any person as part of a single industrial or 
commercial enterprise. 

(c) The Secretary shall issue a certificate 
of eligibility for benefits under this Act to 
any person who is a successor in interest to 
any person operating an industrial or com- 
mercial enterprise which has established an 
industrial or commercial facility in an urban 
poverty area and with respect to which fa- 
ellity a certificate of eligibility was issued 
under subsection (a), if— 

(1) such person has been approved by the 
appropriate agency under paragraph (2) of 
subsection (a), and has been so certified by 
such agency to the Secretary; 

(2) such person agrees to continue to use 
the facility as an industrial or commercial 
facility, and to conform to the requirements 
of subparagraphs (B) and (C) of subsection 
(a) (3); and 

(3) the issuance of such certificate is in 
accordance, as determined by the Secretary, 
with the policy set forth in section 2 respect- 
ing the relocation of industry. 

(d) The Secretary shall terminate a cer- 
tificate of eligibility issued to any person 
under this section to operate an industrial 
or commercial facility whenever he deter- 
mines, after an appropriate hearing, that the 
person to whom such certificate was issued 
has failed, after due notice and a reasonable 
opportunity to correct the failure at such 
facility has been given, to out its 
agreement under subsection (a) (3) or (b) 
(2). In making a determination under this 
subsection, the Secretary shall be guided by, 
but not be limited to, the following criteria: 

(1) a reduction in the number of qualified 
jobs provided by any such enterprise below 
the minimums specified in subsection (a) 
(3) (B) shall not be grounds for termination 
of a certificate of eligibility issued to such 
enterprise, if the Secretary determines that 
(i) such reduction results from business or 
economic factors beyond the control of such 
enterprise, and (ii) not less than two-thirds 
of all the persons employed full-time in 
such jobs by such enterprise to meet the 
requirements of subsection (a) (3) (B) of this 
section continue to meet those requirements, 

(2) a change in the residence of any per- 
son employed by such enterprise, after his 
employment has commenced, shall not affect 
his status for of applying subsec- 
tion (a)(3)(B) of this section. 

(e) Any industrial or commercial facility 
for which a certificate of eligibility is issued 
under this section shall conform to such 
standards of design and construction as the 
Secretary shall by regulation require. Such 
regulations shall give due effect to any action 
taken by the locality in which such facility 
is, or will be located, to ensure that it is so 
designed and constructed as to provide a 
decent, safe, and sanitary place of employ- 
ment in an aesthetically pleasing structure. 

(f) The Secretary shall keep interested and 
participating Federal, State, and local agen- 
cies fully apprised of any action taken by 
him under this section. 

(g) No certificate of eligibility shall be is- 
sued under this section to any person, unless 
application therefor is received by the Sec- 
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retary prior to the expiration of ten years 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 
REPORTS 

Sec. 102. (a) The Secretary may by regula- 
tion require any person to whom a certificate 
of eligibility is issued under section 101 to 
file such reports from time to time as he may 
deem necessary in order to carry out his 
functions under this chapter. 

(b) Whoever, in any report required to be 
filed under this section knowingly makes a 
false statement of a material fact, shall be 
fined not more than $———— or imprisoned 
for not more than years, or both. 

RELOCATION ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 103. (a) In determining whether, for 
the purposes of section 101 (a) (4), an ade- 
quate relocation program exists in any city 
to assist in the relocation of persons, business 
concerns, and nonprofit organizations dis- 
placed as the result of the location of an in- 
dustrial or service facility in an urban pov- 
erty area by a business enterprise receiving a 
certificate of eligibility under this title, the 
Secretary shall be guided by the following 
criteria: 

(1) Any persons so displaced shall be as- 
sured under the program of obtaining de- 
cent, safe, and sanitary housing at rentals 
which they can afford at locations which 
are reasonably accessible to their places of 
employment. 

(2) (A) There will be paid to any person 
or family so displaced— 

(1) a moving expense allowance, deter- 
mined according to a schedule approved by 
the Secretary, not to exceed $200; 

(ii) a dislocation allowance equal to the 
amount under (i) or $100, whichever is the 


(ili) an additional payment of $300, if such 
person or family purchases a dwelling for 
the purpose of residence within one year 
from the date of actual displacement, and 
the dwelling so purchased is situated upon 
real estate in which such person or family 
acquires a fee title or a life estate, or which 
is held under a ninety-nine year lease or 
other type of long-term lease equivalent to 
fee ownership. 

(B) In addition to the amounts payable 
under subparagraph (A), there will be paid 
to any family, any individual (not a member 
of a family) who is sixty-two years of age 
or over, or any individual (not a member 
of a family) who is handicapped within the 
meaning of section 202 of the Housing Act of 
1959, monthly payments over a period not to 
exceed twenty-four months in an amount 
not to exceed $500 in the first twelve months 
and $500 in the second twelve months to 
assist such family or individual to secure 
a decent, safe, and sanitary dwelling. Sub- 
ject to the limitation imposed by the pre- 
ceding sentence, the additional payments 
shall be an amount which, when added to 
20 per centum of the annual income of such 
family or individual at the time of displace- 
ment, equals the average annual rental re- 
quired for such a decent, safe, and sanitary 
dwelling of modest standards adequate in 
size to accommodate such family or individ- 
ual in areas not generally less desirable in 
regard to public utilities and public and 
commercial facilities: Provided, That such 
payments shall be made only to a family or 
individual who is unable to secure a dwelling 
unit in a low-rent housing project assisted 
under the United States Housing Act of 1937, 
or under a State or local program having the 
same general purposes as the Federal pro- 
gram under such Act, or a dwelling unit as- 
sisted under section 101 of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1965. 

(3) There will be paid to any business 
concern or nonprofit organization so dis- 
placed 

(A) its reasonable and necessary moving 
expenses and any actual direct losses of prop- 
erty (except goodwill or profit) for which 
reimbursement or compensation is not other- 
wise made; and 
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(B) an additional $2500 in the case of a 
private business concern with average an- 
nual net earnings of less than $10,000 per 
year, if such concern is not part of a larger 
enterprise having establishments other than 
the one with respect to which the displace- 
ment occurred. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into contracts to make, and to make, grants 
to any city carrying out an approved reloca- 
tion program under this section, or to any 
agency or instrumentality of such city desig- 
nated by the governing body thereof, to de- 
fray that part of the cost of carrying out 
such program which is required under para- 
graphs (2) and (3) of subsection (a). 

(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this section. Any sums so 
appropriated shall remain available until ex- 
pended. 


BUREAU OF CENSUS DESIGNATION 


Sec. 104. The Bureau of the Census shall 
prepare maps of poverty areas within any 
urban area or any category of urban area 
specified by the Secretary. 

TITLE II—TAX INCENTIVES 
INCOME TAX CREDIT FOR INVESTMENT IN DE- 


PRECIABLE PROPERTY IN URBAN POVERTY 
AREAS 


Sec. 201. (a) Subpart A of part IV of sub- 
chapter A of chapter 1 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to credits allow- 
able) is amended by renumbering section 40 
as 41, and by inserting after section 39 the 
following new section: 


“Sec. 40. Investment in Certain Depreciable 
Property in Urban Poverty Areas. 

„(a) GENERAL Rute.—There shall be al- 
lowed, as a credit against the tax imposed 
by this chapter, the amount determined un- 
der subpart C of this part. 

“(b) Recunarions——The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this section and subpart C.” 

(b) Part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1 
of such Code (relating to credits against tax) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subpart: 

“Subpart C—Rules for Computing Credit for 
Investment in Certain Depreciable Prop- 
erty in Urban Poverty Areas 

“Sec, 51. Amount of Credit. 

“Sec. 52. Certain Dispositions, etc. of section 

40 property. 

“Sec. 53. Definitions; special rules. 

“Sec, 51. Amount of Credit. 

“(a) DETERMINATION OF AMOUNT.— 

“(1) GENERAL RULE—The amount of the 
credit allowed by section 40 for the taxable 

shall be equal to— 

„(A) 7 percent of the qualified expendi- 
tures (as defined in section 53(b)) made 
during the taxable year in regard to section 
40 real property (as defined in section 53 
(a) (3)), and 

“(B) 10 percent of the qualified expendi- 
tures (as defined in section 53(b)) made 
during the taxable year in regard to section 
40 personal property (as defined in section 
53 (a) (4)). 

“(2) Limrration.—Notwithstanding para- 
graph (1), the credit allowed by section 40 
for the taxable year shall not exceed the tax- 
payer’s liability for tax for such year. 

68) Lranmrrr ror Tax.—For purposes of 
this section, the liability for tax for the tax- 
able year shall be the tax imposed by this 
chapter for such year, reduced by the sum 
of the credits allowable under— 

“(A) section 33 (relating to foreign tax 


credit), 

„) section 35 (relating to partially tax- 
exempt interest), 

“(C) section 37 (relating to retirement in- 
come), and 

“(D) section 38 (relating to investment in 
certain depreciable property). 
For purposes of this paragraph, any tax im- 
posed for the taxable year by section 531 
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(relating to accumulated earnings tax), sec- 
tion 541 (relating to personal holding com- 
pany tax), or section 1378 (relating to tax 
on certain capital gains of subchapter S 
corporations), and any additional tax im- 
for the taxable year by section 1351 
(d) (1) (relating to recoveries of foreign ex- 
propriation losses), shall not be considered 
tax imposed by this chapter for such year. 

“(b) CaRRYBACK AND CARRYOVER OF Un- 
USED CREDITS.— 

“(1) ALLOWANCE oF OCreEpIT.—If the 
amount of the credit determined under sub- 
section (a)(1) for any taxable year exceeds 
the taxpayer’s liability for tax for such tax- 
able year (hereafter in this subsection re- 
ferred to as the ‘unused credit year’), such 
excess shall be 

(A) a section 40 credit carryback to each 
of the 3 taxable years preceding the unused 
credit year, and 

“(B) a section 40 credit carryover to each 
of the 10 taxable years following the un- 
used year, 
and shall be added to the amount allowable 
as a credit by section 40 for such years, ex- 
cept that such excess May be a carryback 
only to a taxable year ending after the date 
of the enactment of the Urban Employment 
Opportunities Development Act of 1967. The 
entire amvuunt of the unused credit for an 
unused credit year shall be carried to the 
earliest of the 13 taxable years to which (by 
reason of subparagraphs (A) and (B)) such 
credit may be carried and then to each of 
the other 12 taxable years to the extent that, 
because of the limitation contained in para- 
graph (2), such unused credit may not be 
added for a prior taxable year to which such 
unused credit may be carried. 

“(2) Lrurration.—The amount of the un- 
used credit which may be added under par- 
agraph (1) for any preceding or succeeding 
taxable year shall not exceed the amount by 
which the taxpayer's liability for tax for 
such taxable year exceeds the sum of— 

“(A) the credit allowable under subsec- 
tion (a) (1) for such taxable year, and 

“(B) the amounts which, by reason of this 
subsection, are added to the amount allow- 
able for such taxable year and attributable 
to taxable years preceding the unused credit 
year. 


“Src, 52. Certain Dispositions, Etc. of Section 
40 Property. 

„(a) GENERAL RvuLeE.—Under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate— 

“(1) EARLY DISPOSITIONS.—If section 40 
property (as defined in section 53 (a) (2)) is 
disposed of, or otherwise ceases to qualify as 
section 40 property with respect to the tax- 
payer, the tax under this chapter for the 
taxable year in which the disposition occurs 
shall be increased by an amount equal to the 
credits allowed under section 40 for prior 
taxable years for qualified expenditures (as 
defined in section 53(b)) which were made— 

“(A) in the case of section 40 real prop- 
erty (as defined in section 53 (a) (3)) within 
10 years before the date of the disposition, 
or 

“(B) in the case of section 40 personal 
property (as defined in section 53 (a) (4) ) 
within four years before the date of the 
disposition. 


This paragraph shall not apply to any qual- 
ified expenditures with respect to which 
there has been an increase of tax under 
paragraph (2). 

(2) Termination of certificate—If the 
section 40 certificate (as defined in section 
53(a)(1)) is terminated under section 101 
(c) of the Urban Employment Opportunities 
Development Act of 1967, with respect to a 
section 40 facility (as defined in section 
58 (a) (5)) of the taxpayer; 

“(A) the taxpayer’s tax under this chap- 
ter for the taxable year in which the termi- 
nation occurs shall be increased by an 
amount equal to the credits allowed under 
section 40 for prior taxable years for quali- 
fied expenditures which were made in ac- 
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cordance with section 58 (b) (3) within three 
years before the date of the termination with 
respect to all section 40 property used at, or 
in connection with, such facility, and 

“(B) the taxpayer’s gross income for the 
taxable year in which the termination oc- 
curs shall be increased by an amount equal 
to the deductions allowed to the taxpayer 
under section 183 in such taxable year and 
the two preceding taxable years with re- 
spect to employees employed at, or in con- 
nection with, such facility. 

“(3) Carrybacks and carryovers ad- 
usted. —In the case of any disposition de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) or any termination 
described in paragraph (2), the carrybacks 
and carryovers under section 51(b) shall 
be adjusted. 

“(b) SecTiIon Nor To APPLY IN CERTAIN 
Cases.—Subsection (a) shall not apply to— 

“(1) a disposition by reason of death, 

“(2) a disposition to which section 381(a) 
applies, 

(3) a disposition necessitated by the ces- 
sation of the operation of a section 40 fa- 
cility where the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development certifies that such cessa- 
tion results from economic factors beyond 
the control of the section 40 business (as 
defined in section 53 (a) (6)), or 

“(4) a disposition on account of the de- 
struction or damage of section 40 property 
by fire, storm, shipwreck, or other casualty, 
or by reason of its theft. 

For purposes of subsection (a), property 
shall not be treated an ceasing to be section 
40 property with respect to the taxpayer by 
reason of a mere change in the form of con- 
ducting the section 40 business so long as 
the property is retained in such business as 
section 40 property and the taxpayer retains 
a substantial interest in such business, 
“Sec. 53. Definitions; Special Rules. 

„(a) SECTION 40 CERTIFICATE, Erce.—For 
purposes of this chapter— 

“(1) SECTION 40 CERTIFICATE.—The term 
‘section 40 certificate’ means a certificate 
of eligibility issued by the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development under sec- 
tion 101(a) or section 101(b) of the Urban 
Employment Opportunities Development 
Act of 1967. 

“(2) SECTION 40 properTy.—The term ‘sec- 
tion 40 property’ means property which, in 
regard to a taxpayer conducting a section 40 
business— 

“(A) is of a character which is subject 
to the allowance for depreciation provided 
in section 167 and which is not property of 
a kind which would properly be includible 
in the inventory of the taxpayer if on hand 
at the close of the taxable year or which is 
not property held by the taxpayer primarily 
for sale to customers in the ordinary course 
of his trade or business, 

“(B) will be used by such taxpayer (i) 
as a section 40 facility, (1) as an integral 
part of, or in the operation of, any such 
facility, (iii) in furnishing transportation, 
communications, electrical energy, gas, wa- 
ter, or sewerage disposal primarily to any 
such facility, and 

“(C) has at the time it is first used by 
such taxpayer after such taxpayer has been 
issued a section 40 certificate in regard to 
the section 40 facility at, or in connection 
with which, such property is used, a useful 
life of at least (i) 4 years in the case of 
section 40 personal property, (11) 10 years 
in the case of section 40 real property. 
Property shall not be treated as section 40 
property if, after its acquisition by the tax- 
payer, it is used by a person who used such 
property before such acquisition (or by a 
person who bears a relationship described in 
section 179 (d) (2) (A) or (B) to a person 
who used such property before such acquisi- 
tion). 

“(3) SECTION 40 REAL PROPERTY.—The term 
‘section 40 real property’ means section 40 
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property which is section 1250 property 
(within the meaning of section 1250(c)). 

“(4) SECTION 40 PERSONAL PROPERTY.—The 
term ‘section 40 personal property’ means 
section 40 property which is section 1245 
property (within the meaning of section 
1245(b)). 

“(5) SECTION 40 FACILITYy.—The term ‘sec- 
tion 40 facility’ means an industrial or com- 
mercial facility (as defined in section 3(5) of 
the Urban Employment Opportunities De- 
velopment Act of 1967) which is specified by 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment in a section 40 certificate. 

“(6) SECTION 40 BUSINESS.—The term ‘sec- 
tion 40 business’ means an industrial or com- 
mercial enterprise (as defined in section 3(4) 
of the Urban Employment Opportunities De- 
velopment Act of 1967) with respect to which 
a section 40 certificate has been issued which 
has not been terminated under section 101(c) 
of such Act. 

“(b) QUALIFIED EXPENDITURES.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘qualified ex- 
penditures’ means, with respect to each tax- 
able year, expenditures by the taxpayer— 

“(A) properly chargeable to capital ac- 
count, 

“(B) paid or accrued for— 

(i) the manufacture, production, con- 
struction, or erection of section 40 property, 

(il) the acquisition of section 40 property 
by a purchase (as defined in section 179(d) 
(2) and subsection (d) of this section), or 

(iii) the reconstruction, permanent im- 
provement, or betterment of section 40 prop- 
erty, and 

“(C) made during the 10-year period be- 
ginning with the date on which a section 40 
certificate is first issued to any person with 
respect to the section 40 facility as, or in con- 
nection with which, such property is used. 

“(2) Limrration.—Expenditures in regard 
to section 40 real property shall be treated as 
qualified expenditures only if the construc- 
tion, erection, acquisition, reconstruction, 
permanent improvement, or betterment for 
which such expenditures are made, conforms 
to the standards prescribed under section 
101(da) of the Urban Employment Opportu- 
nities Development Act of 1967. 

“(3) YEAR OF QUALIFIED EXPENDITURES.—All 
qualified expenditures shall be deemed made 
in the taxable year in which— 

“(A) in the case of qualified expenditures 
for the manufacture, production, construc- 
tion, erection, or acquisition by purchase of 
section 40 property, the year in which the 
section 40 property is placed in service, and 

“(B) in the case of qualified expenditures 

for the reconstruction, permanent improve- 
ment, or betterment of section 40 property, 
the year in which the section 40 property as 
reconstructed, improved or bettered as a re- 
sult of the qualified expenditure is placed in 
service. 
For purposes of this paragraph, any manu- 
factured, produced, constructed, erected, or 
acquired section 40 property, or any recon- 
structed, improved, or bettered section 40 
property, shall be deemed placed in service 
in the taxable year in which such manufac- 
tured, produced, constructed, erected, or ac- 
quired section 40 property, or such section 
40 property as reconstructed, improved, or 
bettered, first becomes subject to deprecia- 
tion by a taxpayer computing depreciation 
on a daily basis. 

“(4) REPLACEMENT PROPERTY.—If section 40 
property is manufactured, produced, con- 
structed, erected, reconstructed, or acquired 
to replace property which was destroyed or 
damaged by fire, storm, shipwreck, or other 
casualty, or was stolen, the qualified expendi- 
tures with respect to such section 40 prop- 
erty which would (but for this paragraph) 
be taken into account for purposes of sec- 
tion 51(a) shall be reduced by an amount 
equal to the amount received by the taxpay- 
er as compensation, by insurance or other- 
wise, for the property so destroyed, damaged, 
or stolen, or to the adjusted basis of such 
property, whichever is the lesser. 
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„(e) CERTAIN LEASED PRoPERTY.—A person 
(other than a person referred to in subsec- 
tion (g)) who is a lessor of property, which 
in the hands of the lessee constitutes section 
40 property, may (at such time, in such man- 
ner, and subject to such conditions as are 
provided by regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate) elect with respect 
to any section 40 property, as to which no 
prior credit under section 40 has previously 
been taken, to treat the lessee as having pur- 
chased such property for an amount equal 
to— 


“(1) except as provided in paragraph (2), 
the fair market value of such property, or 

(2) if such property is leased by a cor- 
poration which is a member of an affiliated 
group (within the meaning of section 46 
(a) (5)) to another corporation which is a 
member of the same affiliated group, the 
basis of such property to the lessor. 
If a lessor makes the election provided by 
this subsection with respect to any property, 
the lessee shall be treated for all purposes 
of this subpart as having acquired such 
property. For purposes of subsection (a) 
(1)(C), the useful life of the property to 
the lessee shall be deemed to be the useful 
life over which the lessee is permitted to 
depreciate or amortize the property. 

“(d) SUBCHAPTER S CorporaTion—In the 
case of an electing small business corpora- 
tion (as defined in section 1371)— 

“(1) the qualified expenditures for each 
taxable year shall be apportioned pro rata 
among the persons who are shareholders of 
such corporation on the last day of such tax- 
able year, and 

(2) any person to whom any expenditures 
have been apportioned under paragraph (1) 
shall be treated (for purposes of this sub- 
part) as the taxpayer with respect to such 
expenditures, and such expenditures shall 
not (by reason of such apportionment) lose 
their character as qualified expenditures. 

„(e) ESTATES AND Trusts.—In the case of 
an estate or trust 

“(1) the qualified expenditures for any 
taxable year shall be apportioned between 
the estate or trust and the beneficiaries on 
the basis of the income of the estate or trust 
allocable to each, and 

“(2) any beneficiary to whom any expend- 
itures have been apportioned under para- 
graph (1) shall be treated (for purposes of 
this subpart) as the taxpayer with respect 
to such expenditures, and such expenditures 
shall not (by reason of such apportionment) 
lose their character as qualified expenditures. 

“(f) Cross REFERENCE.—For application 
of this subpart to certain acquiring cor- 
porations see section 381(c) (24).” 

(e) Section 48(a) of such Code (relating 
to definition of section 38 property) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(7) SECTION 40 PROPERTY.—Any property 
which is section 40 property (as defined in 
section 53(a)(2)) shall not be treated as 
section 38 property to the extent that ex- 
penditures for the manufacture, production, 
construction, erection, reconstruction, per- 
manent improvement, betterment, or ac- 
quisition of such property constitute quali- 
fied expenditures (as defined in section 53 
(b)).” 

(d) Section 381(c) of such Code (relating 
to carryovers in certain corporate acqui- 
sitions) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(24) CREDIT UNDER SECTION 40 FOR IN- 
VESTMENT IN CERTAIN DEPRECIABLE PROPERTY 
IN URBAN POVERTY AREAS.—The acquiring 
corporation shall take into account (to the 
extent proper to carry out the purposes of 
this section and section 40, and under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate) the items re- 
quired to be taken into account for pur- 
poses of section 40 in respect to the distrib- 
utor or transferor corporation.” 

(e)(1) The table of subparts for part 
IV of subchapter A of chapter 1 of such 
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Code is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new item: 


“Subpart C. Rules for computing credit for 
investment in certain depreciable property 
in urban poverty areas.” 

(2) The table of sections for subpart A 
of part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1 of 
such Code is amended by striking out the 
last item and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 40. Investment in certain depreciable 

property in urban poverty areas. 

“Sec. 41. Overpayments of tax.” 

DEPRECIATION DEDUCTION 


Sec. 202. Section 167 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to depreciation) 
is amended by redesignating subsection (j) 
as (k) and by inserting after subsection (1) 
the following new subsection: 

“(j) SECTION 40 PROPERTY. — 

“(1) USEFUL LIFE.—At the election of the 
taxpayer— 

“(A) the useful life of any property which 
is section 40 property (as defined in section 
53 (a) (2)) shall, for purposes of this section, 
be 6634 percent of the useful life of such 
property determined without regard to this 
paragraph; and 

“(B) the guideline class lives prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate which are ap- 
plicable to any property which is section 40 
property shall, for purposes of this section be 
6624 percent of the guideline class lives 
applicable to such property determined with- 
out regard to this paragraph. An election 
under this paragraph shall be made at such 
time and in such manner as the Secretary 
or his delegate prescribes by regulations. 

“(2) NEAREST FULL YEAR.—If the useful life 
or guideline class life of any property as de- 
termined under subsection (i) includes a 
fraction of a year, such useful life shall be 
deemed the nearest full year. 

(3) RESERVE RATIO TESTS.—In justifying 
class lives used for purposes of the deduction 
allowed by this section under the reserve 
ratio tests prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate, a taxpayer who makes an election 
under paragraph (1)(B) shall, for all pur- 
poses, be deemed to have utilized class lives 
equal to 150 percent of those applicable de- 
termined without regard to this subsection. 

“(4) SALVAGE vaLuE.—In determining the 
salvage value of section 40 property, subject 
to an election under paragraph (1)(A) and 
(B), the useful life of the property shall be 
deemed that life which would be applicable 
without regard to paragraph (1)(A) and 
(B). 

(5) Excreprion.—No election may be made 
under paragraph (1) with respect to any sec- 
tion 40 property which is placed in service 
after the expiration of the 10-year period be- 
ginning on the date on which a section 40 
certificate (as defined in section 53(a)(1)) 
is first issued to any person for the section 
40 facility (as defined in section 53(a) (5)) 
at, or in connection with which, such section 
40 property is used.” 

NET OPERATING LOSS CARRYOVERS 

Sec. 203. Section 172 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to net operating 
loss deduction) is amended— 

(1) by striking out (C) and (D)“ in sub- 
section (b) (1) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(C), (D), and (E)“; 

(2) by adding at the end of subsection 
(b) (1) the following new subparagraph: 

“(E) The portion of a net operating loss for 
any taxable year to which (under subsection 
(1)) this subparagraph applies which is al- 
locable to the operation of a section 40 busi- 
ness (as defined in section 58 (a) (6)) through 
a section 40 facility (as defined in section 
53 (a) (5)) shall be a net operating loss carry- 
over to each of the 10 taxable years follow- 
ing the taxable year of such loss. The deter- 
mination as to the portion of a taxpayer's net 
operating loss allocable to the operation of 
an industrial or commercial facility by a sec- 
tion 40 business shall be made in accordance 
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with regulations promulgated by the Secre- 
or his delegate under section 101 (a) (3) 

(D) of the Urban Employment Opportunities 

Development Act of 1967.” 

(3) by redesignating subsection (1) as 
(m), and by inserting after subsection (k) 
the following new subsection: 

“(1) Carryover or NET OPERATING LOSSES 
OF CERTIFIED BusInessrs.—Subsection (b) 
(1) (E) shall apply, with respect to the oper- 
ation of such section 40 facility, only to a 
net operating loss for (A) the taxable year in 
which the operation of such facility is begun 
by any section 40 business under a section 
40 certificate (as defined in section 53 (a) 
(1)), or (B) any of the 9 succeeding taxable 
years. 

SPECIAL DEDUCTION FOR SALARIES AND 
COMPENSATION PAID 

Sec. 204. (a) Part VI of subchapter B of 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to itemized deductions for 
individuals and corporations) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new section: 
“Sec. 183. Special Deduction for Certain 

Businesses Operating in Urban 
poverty areas. 

„(a) GENERAL RuLe.—In the case of any 
person engaged in a section 40 business (as 
defined in section 53(a) (6)), there shall be 
allowed as a deduction for the taxable year 
(in addition to any deduction under section 
162) an amount equal to 25 percent of the 
compensation paid or incurred in money dur- 
ing the taxable year to employees who— 

“(1) are in qualified jobs (as defined in 
section 3(6) of the Urban Employment Op- 

ties Development Act of 1967), and 

(2) at the time they became so employed 
were low-income individuals who (A) had 
resided for 6 months or more in the urban 
poverty area in which such facility is located, 
or (B) were unemployed, and 

“(3) during the period for which the com- 
pensation is paid or incurred, perform sub- 
stantially all of their duties as employees: 

„(A) at a section 40 facility (as defined 
in section 53(a) (5) ) through which such sec- 
tion 40 business is conducted, or 

“(B) by furnishing transportation, com- 
munications, electrical energy, gas, water, or 
sewerage disposal primarily to such facility. 

“(b) Lrmrrations.—Subsection (a) shall 
apply, with respect to employees at any sec- 
tion 40 facility, only to compensation paid 
or incurred in money during a 10-year period 
beginning with the date on which a section 
40 certificate (as defined in section 53(a) (1) ) 
is first granted to any person with respect to 
such section 40 facility. 

(b) The table of sections for part VI of 
subchapter B of chapter 1 of such Code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“Sec. 183. Special deduction for certain 
businesses operating in urban 
poverty areas.” 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 205. The amendments made by this 
title shall apply to taxable years ending after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 
TITLE II— TRAINING ASSISTANCE FOR 

INDUSTRIES LOCATING IN URBAN POV- 

ERTY AREAS 

Sec. 301. Title II of the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new part: 

“PART D—TRAINING ASSISTANCE FOR INDUSTRIES 
LOCATING IN URBAN POVERTY AREAS 
“General responsibility 

“Sec. 251. The Secretaries of Labor and of 
Health, Education, and Welfare are author- 
ized to provide, in accordance with their re- 
spective responsibilities under parts A and B 
of this title, a supplementary program of 

and training 


training allowances, in consul- 
tation with the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, for low-income individ- 
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uals who reside in an urban poverty area or 
who are unemployed and who are to be em- 
ployed by a person operating an industrial 
or commercial enterprise certified under sec- 
tion 101 of the Urban Employment Oppor- 
tunities Development Act of 1967. Such pro- 
gram shall be carried out by the Secretaries 
of Labor and of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in accordance with the provisions other- 
wise applicable to programs under this Act 
and with their respective functions under 
those provisions, except that— 

“(1) the Secretary of Labor, in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development, shall determine the occu- 
pational training or retraining needs of such 
individuals to be employed by any such 
enterprise; 

“(2) all individuals to be employed in an 
urban poverty area by any such enterprise 
may be selected for training and shall be 
eligible for training allowances under this 
part: Provided, That the amount and dura- 
tion of training allowances under this sec- 
tion shall in no event exceed the amount and 
duration of training allowances provided un- 
der section 203(a) of this Act; 

“(3) the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare may, in appropriate cases, after 
consultation with the Secretary of Labor, 
arrange for training to be conducted by any 
such enterprise for individuals to be em- 
ployed by it in any such area; 

“(4) the Secretaries of Labor and of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall, each with re- 
spect to his functions under this section, 
prescribe jointly with the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this part; and 

“(5) no funds available under this part 
shall be apportioned to any State pursuant 
to section 301 of this Act, nor shall any 
matching funds be required.” 


“Priority 
“Sec. 252. The Secretary of Labor shall, to 
the extent practicable, give priority to the 
referral of individuals for training author- 
ized by this part.“ 
APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 302. Section 304 of the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1962 is 
amended by striking out (d)“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof (e)“ and by inserting im- 
mediately after subsection (c) thereof the 
following new subsection: 

(d) For the purpose of carrying out part 
D of title II there are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated not in excess of $20,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
for each fiscal year thereafter such amounts 
as may be necessary.” 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 303. The amendments made by this 
title shall take effect on July 1, 1967. 


SecTIoN-BY-SEcTION SUMMARY OF URBAN EM- 
PLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES DEVELOPMENT ACT 
or 1967 

Section 1—Short Title 


This Act shall be cited as the “Urban Em- 
ployment Opportunities Development Act of 
1967”. 


Section 2—Purpose 


The purpose of this Act is to provide tax 
and other incentives for private industry to 
create new employment opportunities for 
residents of urban poverty areas. Incentives 
shall be granted to persons conducting or 
proposing to conduct an industrial or com- 
mercial enterprise through a new, or ex- 
panded, facility in an urban poverty area. 
But such incentives shall not be granted 
where, (1) the establishment of such a fa- 
cility in the poverty area will cause increased 
unemployment in some other area where the 
business conducts operations, or (2) the fa- 
cility is being established to replace a facility 
of the industrial or commercial enterprise 
located in some other area. 
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Title I of the Act defines the type of busi- 
nesses which qualify for tax and other in- 
centives and establishes certification proce- 
dures. Title II amends the Internal Revenue 
Code to provide the relevant tax incentives. 
Title III amends the Manpower and Develop- 
ment Training Act of 1962 to ensure adequate 
training for those low-income persons who 
will be hired by certified businesses. 


Section 3—Definitions 


This section defines the various terms used 
primarily in Titles I and III of the Act. An 
“urban poverty area” is defined as an area, 
within a standard metropolitan statistical 
area of at least 250,000 persons (for a fur- 
ther explanation of this definition, see Ap- 
pendix I) which the Census Bureau has 
determined to be a poverty area at the re- 
quest of the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
subject to additions and deletions regarded 
as appropriate by the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development after consultation 
with the Secretary of Labor and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

It also includes areas of comparable pov- 
erty to be designated by the Bureau of the 
Census in any other urban place—as defined 
by the Bureau of the Census—at the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development. Finally, it Includes specific In- 
dian reservations designated by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

The definition of “industrial or commer- 
cial enterprise” includes (a) a business which 
manufactures, produces, processes, or assem- 
bles personal property, or (b) a business 
which sells or leases or stores, handles or 
transports personal property for other busi- 
nesses or (c) a business which constructs 
buildings for sale, or as a contractor, in an 
urban poverty area. The definition excludes 
retail businesses and businesses which en- 
gage in the sale, leasing, or renting out of 
real property, the lending of money, or the 
extending of credit. 

The definition of “industrial or commer- 
cial facility” means a fixed place of busi- 
ness—such as a factory, a warehouse, an 
office, or a place of management and any 
number of urban poverty area construction 
sites—in which an industrial or commercial 
enterprise is carried on. It does not include 
a “retail facility” which in turn is defined as 
a store or premises or portion of premises 
where a substantial percentage of the goods 
are sold to the general public and not to 
other businesses for use in their operations. 

The term “qualified jobs” is defined as the 
employment positions which did not exist 
prior to the time that the enterprise re- 
quested certification from the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development and which 
were then created either at the certified fa- 
cility or for furnishing certain services pri- 
marily to such facility. 

The term “low-income person” is defined 
as an individual earning less than the 
amount needed to support himself and his 
family adequately. The Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, shall, after consul- 
tation with the Secretary of the Department 
of Labor, designate the qualifying earnings 
levels for various urban areas. 

TITLE I—ELIGIBILITY FOR ASSISTANCE 

Section 101—Certification of eligibility 


The Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment after consultation with the Secre- 
tary of Labor and the Secretary of Commerce 
shall issue a certificate of eligibility for bene- 
fits under this Act to any person engaged 
in, or who proposes to engage in, an indus- 
trial or commercial enterprise in an urban 
poverty area when six conditions have been 
met. 

First, the city in which such urban poverty 
area is located must give written notice to 
the Secretary that it wishes to participate in 
the program provided for in this Act. 

Second, the city must approve the indus- 
trial or commercial applicant as a participant 
in the program and certify this fact to the 
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Secretary. Such certification shall only be 
granted after public hearings at which resi- 
dents of the urban poverty area have an 
opportunity to testify. 

Third, the person engaged in the enter- 
prise must agree, in a manner prescribed by 
the Secretary, (A) to locate a facility within 
the urban poverty area on a site, and within 
a period of time, specified by the city; (B) 
to provide at least fifty qualified jobs (re- 
duced to twenty-five for cities of under 50,- 
000 persons and Indian reservations) of 
which at least two-thirds are to go to low- 
income individuals who have resided in the 
poverty area for at least six months or to 
other unemployed low-income individuals, 
(Whether the enterprise creates 50 or 100 or 
1,000 jobs, two-thirds of them must go to 
such qualified low-income individuals.); (C) 
to pay wages that meet the prevailing mini- 
mum rates for persons employed in similar 
work in the city or locality, as determined 
by the Secretary of Labor; and (D) to main- 
tain records concerning all full-time em- 
ployees regarding their residences and hiring 
dates, their employment and economic status 
at the time of hiring, and any other informa- 
tion required by the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, and to keep rec- 
ords showing what income or losses can be 
allocated to this facility rather than to other 
facilities comprising the same business or 
run by the same person but not having a 
preferred status. 

Fourth, the Secretary must determine that 
the city will carry out an adequate program 
for relocating individuals, families, busi- 
nesses, and nonprofit organizations displaced 
by industrial or commercial facilities induced 
to come into the area under this Act. 

Fifth, the Secretary must determine that 
the person obtaining the certificate is estab- 
lishing a reasonable ratio of capital invest- 
ment to jobs created. 

Sixth, the Secretary must determine that 
the person obtaining the certificate is not 
violating the relocation policies set forth in 
Section 2 of this Act, and causing unemploy- 
ment in another area to create jobs in an 
urban poverty area. 

For any person who wishes to operate more 
than one Industrial or commercial facility in 
one or more urban poverty areas, the Secre- 
tary is instructed to ensure that each such 
facility conforms to the requirements of this 
Act and to issue a separate certificate cover- 
ing each of these facilities. 

The Secretary shall issue a certificate of 
eligibility under this Act for a successor in 
interest to any person operating a certified 
industrial or commercial facility if three re- 
quirements are met: (1) the successor has 
been approved and certified by the appro- 
priate city agency; (2) such person agrees 
to continue the industrial or commercial 
facility and to conform to the conditions set 
forth in the original certificate; and (3) the 
issuance of such certificate is in accordance 
with the industrial relocation policies set 
forth in Section 2 of this Act. 

The Secretary shall terminate a certificate 
of eligibility whenever he determines, after 
a hearing, that an enterprise has failed, after 
due notice and a reasonable opportunity, to 
continue meeting; the conditions set forth 
in the original certificate. In making such a 
determination, the Secretary shall be guided 
by the following considerations. A reduction 
in the number of new or additional employ- 
ment opportunities below the minimum spec- 
ified in the Act shall not serve as grounds 
for ending eligibility under this Act if the 
Secretary determines that business or eco- 
nomic factors beyond the enterprise’s con- 
trol necessitated such a reduction, and finds 
that not less than two-thirds of the full-time 
workers employed at qualified jobs continue 
to meet the low-income or low-income and 
residency requirements specified in this Act. 
At the same time, a change in residence of 
any employee meeting the requirements at 
the time of hiring, shall not serve as grounds 
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for termination of the enterprise's certificate 
of eligibility. 

This section also provides that any indus- 
trial or commercial buildings for which a 
certificate of eligibility is issued shall con- 
form to such standards of design and con- 
struction as the Secretary may require to 
insure safe, sanitary, and aesthetically pleas- 
ing places of employment. 

Finally, the section provides that a person 
shall not be issued a certificate of eligibility 
unless his application is received by the Sec- 
retary before ten years have passed from the 
date on which this Act goes into effect. 


Section 102—Reports 


The Secretary may require any recipients 
of certificates of eligibility to file such reports 
as he may deem necessary to carry out his 
functions under this Act. Whoever makes an 
intentionally false statement of a material 
fact in any such report shall be subject to 
criminal penalties. 


Section 103—Relocation assistance 


An adequate relocation program for those 
persons, businesses and nonprofit associa- 
tions dislocated under this Act must meet the 
following criteria. First, the Secretary shall 
determine that any persons being displaced 
are assured of decent, safe, and sanitary 
housing at reasonable rentals and reasonably 
near their places of work. Second, such in- 
dividuals or families shall receive up to $200 
in moving expenses and up to $100 as a dislo- 
cation allowance. If the person or family 
buys a dwelling place, than an additional 
payment of $300 shall be made. Third, any 
low-income family or elderly or handicapped 
person shall receive monthly payments for 
up to 24 months, not to exceed $500 in each 
of the two years, to assist them in obtaining 
decent dwelling units. The payments shall 
equal the difference between 20 percent of 
income and the rental required for a decent 
housing unit in an area not less desirable 
than the one being vacated. Such payments 
shall not, however, be made to an individual 
or family which secures a dwelling unit in a 
specified low rent Federal, State, or local 
housing project. Fourth, a displaced business 
concern or nonprofit association shall secure 
its reasonable and necessary moving expenses 
and payments for direct property losses (not 
including good-will or profits) not otherwise 
compensated for through the purchases of 
the enterprise’s facility. An additional $2,500 
shall be paid to a private business having 
average annual net earnings of less than 
$10,000 a year, if such concern is not part of 
a larger business enterprise having other es- 
tablishments than the one being displaced. 

The Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment is authorized to make all neces- 
sary grants to cities participating in this 
program to defray the costs of providing 
relocation payments to families, businesses, 
and nonprofit associations displaced because 
of the establishment of a certified industrial 
or commercial facility. The necessary funds 
to carry out this relocation program are 
authorized to be appropriated. 

Section 104—Bureau of Census designation 
The Bureau of the Census shall prepare 

additional maps—as directed by the Secre- 

tary of Housing and Urban Development—of 
poverty areas in urban places to supplement 
those maps already prepared for poverty areas 
in standard metropolitan statistical areas of 
over 250,000 in population. 
TITLE II—TAX INCENTIVES 
Section 201 

Chapter I of the Internal Revenue Code is 
amended to include a new series of provisions 
providing for a tax credit for certain qualify- 
ing businesses. 

a. Section 40—Investment in certain depre- 
ciable property in urban poverty areas 
Any person engaged in an industrial or 

commercial enterprise, obtaining certifica- 

tion under this Act, who establishes or con- 
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forms a certified facility in an urban poverty 
area to standards set by the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development shall be 
entitled to certain specified tax credits. (In 
general, the tax credit provisions of this Act 
conform to those found in the existing In- 
vestment Tax Credit Act.) 


b. Section 51—Amount of credit 


The credit shall be 7% of the qualified 
expenditures for real property and 10% of 
the qualified expenditures for personal prop- 
erty. (In regard to personal property, this 
credit supersedes the existing provisions un- 
der the Investment Tax Credit Act.) The 
credits for any taxable year, shall not exceed 
the taxpayer’s tax liability for that year. 

If any permissible credits under this sec- 
tion are not used, they may be carried back 
for 3 taxable years and forward for 10 taxable 
years. The carryback or carry forward must 
be to the earliest possible year first. A carry- 
back cannot, however, be made to a taxable 
year ending before the date on which this 
Act is enacted. (The reason for allowing a 
longer carryback and carryover period is to 
lend assistance to any businessman who 
encounters a few years of economic hardship 
because of urban poverty area problems.) 

In each carryback or carryover year, all 
available credits cannot exceed the taxpay- 
er’s tax liability. 


Section 52—Certain dispositions, etc., of 

section 40 property 

A person who has received certification and 
has established an industrial or commercial 
facility in an urban poverty area cannot dis- 
pose of real property and personal property 
for which credits have been taken under this 
Act for 10 and 4 years respectively without a 
loss of benefits. If such an early disposition 
is made, all credits taken for this property 
during those stipulated years shall be recov- 
erable by the Federal government. 

If a person’s certificate is terminated by 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, then the credits that he has taken 
during the 3 prior taxable years shall be re- 
coverable by the Federal government. In ad- 
dition, the special deduction for wages un- 
der section 183, during the taxable year of 
termination and the two preceding taxable 
years, is recovered. 

In the case of a termination or an imper- 
missible disposition which leads to a re- 
covery, all carrybacks and carryovers shall be 
accordingly adjusted. 

Certain involuntary dispositions shall not 
be considered as violative of these provisions. 
Thus transfers because of death or because 
the business changes its form or dispositions 
because of an unforeseen casualty or because 
the facility must cease operations due to un- 
controllable economic factors shall not ne- 
cessitate a penalty. 


Section 53—Definitions; special rules 


This section defines various terms for pur- 
poses of the Internal Revenue Code. 

“Section 40 certificate” is defined as a cer- 
tificate of eligibility issued by the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development under 
this Act to a qualifying business. 

“Section 40 property” is that type of prop- 
erty which qualifies under this Act for tax 
credits and rapid depreciation. It is defined 
as depreciable property which is not part of 
inventory or held for sale to customers in 
the ordinary course of trade or business and 
which, at the time it is first used by a tax- 
payer who has been issued a certificate of 
eligibility, has—in the case of personal prop- 
erty—a useful life of at least 4 years, and— 
in the case of real property—a useful life of 
at least 10 years. Moreover, the property must 
either be used as the facility, or as an in- 
tegral part of it or in its operations, or in 
furnishing such services as transportation, 
communications, electrical energy, gas, wa- 
ter, or sewerage disposal primarily to the fa- 
cility. It cannot, however, be property which 
is used after acquisition by a taxpayer or a 
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related party who also used it before such ac- 
quisition. 

“Section 40 real property” is section 40 
property defined by reference to section 
1250(c) and “section 40 personal property” 
is section 40 property defined by reference 
to section 1245(b). 

A “section 40 facility” means an industrial 
or commercial facility which has been speci- 
fied in a certificate issued by the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

A “section 40 business” is defined as an 
industrial or commercial enterprise that has 
been issued a certificate of eligibility to op- 
erate a facility in an urban poverty area. 

The term “qualified expenditure” is de- 
fined as an expenditure made during the 10 
year certification period that is chargeable 
to capital account and is paid or accrued for 
the manufacture, production, construction, 
erection, acquisition, reconstruction, perma- 
nent improvement, or betterment of section 
40 property. 

If the expenditure is made on real prop- 
erty, then the property—whether it be con- 
structed or reconstructed, erected or perma- 
nently improved, acquired or bettered—must 
be made to conform to the standards set un- 
der this Act by the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development. 

A qualified expenditure shall be deemed 
made only in the taxable year in which the 
manufactured, produced, constructed, erect- 
ed or acquired section 40 property or the sec- 
tion 40 property as reconstructed, improved, 
or bettered is placed in service. Property shall 
be considered placed in service when it first 
becomes subject to daily depreciation. A 
qualified expenditure made to obtain prop- 
erty as a replacement for property lost or de- 
stroyed due to a casualty shall be reduced 
by a sum equal to the amount received by 
the taxpayer through insurance or otherwise 
as compensation for the lost or destroyed 
property. 

Section 53 also establishes certain rules 
for dealing with the credits established by 
this Act. In subsection (d), it provides that 
a lessor may pass the credit for section 40 
property on to his lessee. The amount on 
which the credit is to be figured shall be 
either the fair market value of the property 
or, in the case of a transaction between cor- 
porations which are members of an affiliated 
group, the basis of such property to the les- 
sor. If the lessor makes this election, the 
lessee shall be treated as having acquired 
such property and the property shall have a 
useful life equal to the life over which the 
lessee may depreciate or amortize it. 

In subsections (e) and (f), the credits pro- 
vided for in this Act are dealt with as they 
relate to Subchapter S corporations and 
estates and trusts. For any Subchapter S 
corporation, all qualified expenditures are 
apportioned pro rata to its shareholders and 
each shareholder is then treated as the tax- 
payer with respect to such expenditures. 
Qualified expenditures made by an estate or 
trust are allocated between the estate or 
trust and the beneficiaries on the basis of 
the income normally allocable to each. Any 
beneficiary is treated as the taxpayer with 
respect to all such apportioned expenditures. 

The remainder of section 53 deals with 
cross references and conforming amend- 
ments to ensure that these new provisions 
will be consistent with all other sections of 
the Internal Revenue Code. Thus it is pro- 
vided that if property is subject to credits 
under this Act, it cannot also be treated as 
section 38 property for purposes of obtaining 
an ordinary investment credit applicable to 
property held by other non-qualifying busi- 
nesses. 


Section 202—Depreciation deduction 


Section 167 of the Internal Revenue Code 
is amended to provide that at the election 
of the taxpayer, the useful life of any sec- 
tion 40 property and the guideline class lives 
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of any section 40 property shall be reduced 
to 6634 percent of the useful life or guide- 
lines class lives normally applicable to such 
property. 

In justifying class lives for section 40 
property the taxpayer who makes an elec- 
tion under this section shall be deemed— 
for purpose of meeting any reserve ratio 
test—to have utilized class lives equal to 
150 percent of those normally applicable to 
such property. 

In determining the salvage value of all 
section 40 property for which an election has 
been made, the useful life of the property 
shall be deemed that life applicable to such 
property in the absence of this section. 

Elections under this section can only be 
made for property placed in service during 
the 10 year certification period provided for 
in this Act. 


Section 203—Net operation loss carryovers 


Section 172 of the Internal Revenue Code 
is amended to provide a 10 year carryover 
perlod—as compared to the present 5 year 
period—for all losses allocable to the opera- 
tion of an industrial or commercial facility 
by a certified section 40 business and sus- 
tained during the 10 year certification period. 
All determinations concerning the alloca- 
tion of losses shall be made pursuant to regu- 
lations issued by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under section 482 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code and modified as may be necessary 
to conform to the purposes of this Act. 


Section 204—Special deductions for salaries 
and compensation paid 
Chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code is 
amended to provide an additional deduction 
for certain qualifying businesses, 


Section 183—Special deduction for certain 
businesses operating in urban poverty 
areas 


A person operating a certified section 40 
business shall be permitted an additional 
deduction equal to 25 percent of the com- 
pensation paid or incurred In money to the 
low-income, unemployed, or low-income, 
poverty area, workers whom he is required 
to hire under this Act. Such workers must 
be located at the facility or must be in- 
volved in furnishing transportation, com- 
munications, electrical energy, gas, water, or 
sewerage disposal primarily to such facility. 
This special deduction shall be in effect dur- 
ing the 10-year certification period. 


Section 205—E fective date 


The amendments added to the Internal 
Revenue Code by this Act shall apply to 
taxable years ending after the date that this 
Act is enacted. 


TITLE II—TRAINING ASSISTANCE FOR INDUSTRIES 
LOCATING IN URBAN POVERTY AREAS 


Section 301 


Title II of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962 is amended by adding 
the following new part, Part D, “Training 
Assistance For Industries Locating in Urban 
Poverty Areas.” 


Section 251—General responsibility 


The Secretaries of Labor and of Health, 
Education and Welfare, in consultation with 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, are authorized to provide a supple- 
mentary program of training and 
allowances for those individuals to be em- 
ployed by certified businesses under this Act. 

The Secretaries shall carry out the program 
by determining the occupational needs of 
those who are to be employed by any certified 
business and then provide them with train- 
ing and training allowances. The allowances 
shall not exceed those normally provided 
under other Manpower Development and 
Training programs either in amount or dura- 
tion. The training itself can be carried out 
by the certified business if the Secretaries of 
Health, Edugation and Welfare and of Labor 
decide that this is appropriate. 
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Section 252—Priority 

To the extent practicable, the Secretary of 
Labor shall give priority to the training of 
individuals needed for certified businesses 
under this Act. 

Section 302—Appropriations authorized 

Section 304 of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962 is amended to au- 
thorize an appropriation not in excess of 
$20,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968 and such amounts as may be necessary 
for each fiscal year thereafter. 

Section 303—Effective date 

The amendments made by this title shall 

take effect July 1, 1967. 
APPENDIX I 
OEO Maps on Poverty AREAS 

OEO maps show some 4,000 “poor tracts” 
in Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
of 250,000 people or more 

Five characteristics of a “poor tract” 

1. Percent of families with cash incomes 
under $3,000 for 1959 

2. Percent of children under 18 yrs old 
not living with both parents. 

3. Percent of males 25 yrs old or over with 
less than 8 yrs of school completed 

4. Percent of unskilled males aged 14 or 
over in the employed civilian labor forces 

5. Percent of all housing units lacking 
some or all plumbing facilities or dilapidated. 


Then to get Poverty Area, OEO combined 
poor tracts. 


Definition of poverty area: 

1. Any area having five or more contigu- 
ous “poor tracts” regardless of the number 
of families contained, 


2. Any group of 1 to 4 contiguous “poor 


tracts” containing an aggregate of 4,000 or 
more families. 


3. Any area of 1 or 2 contiguous tracts not 
ranked in the lowest quartile but completely 
surrounded by such “poor tracts.“ In some 
cases, areas of 3 or 4 contiguous tracts not 
themselves poor“ were surrounded by “poor 
tracts” and were included in the neighbor- 
hood after analysis of their individual char- 
acteristics. Areas of 5 or more contiguous 
tracts not ranked in the lowest quartile but 
surrounded by “poor tracts” were excluded 
when designating “poor tracts.” 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I commend 
tke junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY] and the junior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Pearson] for their initiative 
in introducing a bill providing for in- 
dustrial investment in urban poverty 
areas. 

We all know that a great social revo- 
lution is occurring in this country today 
because the American dream is simply 
not available to a great many people. 
That dream is not available to them 
in many instances, simply because 
of race, color, or creed. However, many 
times the important factors are lack of 
skill and education, in someone's inability 
to hold a job. 

We have tried to approach this prob- 
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lem in many ways, and yet we have not 
marshalled to any great degree the re- 
sources of the economic power that exists 
in the private enterprise sector of our 
economy. 

We have tried a multitude of govern- 
ment programs. Many of them have been 
extremely helpful, but the combined 
total of them has not come close even 
to solving the problem. 

Within a radius of 5 miles from the 
downtown section of Chicago today 
there are probably as many as a 
quarter of a million adults who can 
neither read nor write. How can we tell 
these people to get off the public aid rolls 
and get on the private payrolls when 
they can neither read a want ad nor 
fill out application blanks? 

I think such an approach is unrealis- 
tic, and we cannot expect the industrial 
concerns in Chicago or other urban 
areas to make up for the lack of in- 
formation, education, skill, or ability of 
these people. 

Incentives must be provided so that 
we can diversify and use as training 
grounds for these people the hundreds 
and thousands of industrial companies 
in existence today rather than con- 
stantly think in terms of setting up Gov- 
ernment camps in order to carry out the 
necessary training programs. In order 
to do this, we must provide tax incen- 
tives. 

Although I have not yet had a copy of 
the bill made available to me for study, 
after having talked with both the 
junior Senator from New York and the 
junior Senator from Kansas, I am im- 
pressed with the approach that they are 
taking. And I intend to give the matter 
serious study to determine if I can co- 
sponsor and support the proposed legis- 
lation. 

We must find a way in which private 
enterprise and the great power of the 
labor unions and industrial organiza- 
tions can be used in a humanitarian 
sense to provide job opportunities for 
people and thus lead not only to better 
education, housing, and communities, 
but also to more customers and taxpay- 
ers rather than constantly increasing 
the public welfare rolls because of lack 
of opportunity. 

I think that in this way the Ameri- 
can dream can be more meaningful for 
the hundreds of thousands of people 
who do not now have work. 

I commend Senator KENNEDY of New 
York and Senator PEARSON, of Kansas, 
for their initiative. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Illinois for his com- 
ments concerning the bill just introduced. 
I assure the Senator that we all recognize 
the great contributions he has made in 
this field. 

In the colloquy that was had with ref- 
erence to the proposed bill, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF] made 
special mention of the great leadership 
role and the great contributions the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has made in this par- 
ticular field. 

So Iam very grateful for the Senator's 
comments. I hope he will look over the 
measure, and it would be most encourag- 
Boe a he could join in the cosponsorship 
of it. 
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LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTIONS OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


On request of Mr. PRrOXMIRE, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore announced that on today, July 12, 
1967, the Vice President signed the en- 
rolled bill (H.R. 2762) for the relief of 
CWO Bernhard Vollmer, US. Navy 
(retired), which had previously been 
signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 2086. A bill to amend the law relating 
to the citizenship of crew members of vessels 
of the United States in order to remove cer- 
tain authority to replace United States citi- 
zens as such members with persons who are 
not citizens; and 

S. 2087. A bill to revise the law relating 
to the issuance of provisional certificates of 
registry to vessels abroad; to the Committee 
on Commerce, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY of New York (for 
himself, Mr. Pearson, Mr. BAYH, Mr. 
BREWSTER, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Harr, Mr. 
Inouye, Mr. Javits, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. 
Macnuson, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. NELSON, Mr. PELL, Mr. Provry, 
Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. RiIsicorr, Mr. 
Scorr, Mr. TYDINGS, Mr. YARBOROUGH, 
Mr. Younce of North Dakota, and Mr. 
CASE) : 

S. 2088. A bill to provide incentives for the 
creation by private industry of additional em- 
ployment opportunities for residents of urban 
poverty areas; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kennepy of New 
York when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 2089. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
and title 10, United States Code, to remove 
the limitation on architectural or engineer- 
ing fees; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Proxmire when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 2090. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 with respect to the provi- 
sion of broadcasting facilities to candidates 
for public office; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Scorr when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PEARSON: 

S. 2091. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Eduardo Campuzano; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Pearson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S.2092. A bill to amend the Highway 
Safety Act of 1966; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S.2093. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to promote the 
care and treatment of veterans in State vet- 
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erans’ homes by increasing the amount of 
the payments which may be made by the 
Veterans’ Administration for the care of 
certain veterans in State veterans homes; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Rietcorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 2094. A bill to amend the National 
Capital Transportation Act of 1965 author- 
izing the prosecution of a transit develop- 
ment program for the National Capital 
region and to further the objectives of the 
Act of July 14, 1960; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BLA when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina: 

S. 2095. A bill for the relief of Ting Wan 
Cheung, Lam Choi, Fong Tsui, To Pan Wong, 
and Ling Fu Ying; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 2096. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the U.S. District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of Emma 
Zimmerli; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


RESOLUTION 


STUDY OF THE EXCESS LAND PRO- 
VISIONS OF THE FEDERAL RECLA- 
MATION LAWS 


Mr. TOWER submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 144) authorizing a study of the ex- 
cess land provisions of the Federal rec- 
lamation laws, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Tower, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


CITIZENSHIP OF CREWMEMBERS 
OF U.S. VESSELS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce by request of the National Mari- 
time Union, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend section 672(a) of title 46, 
United States Code, so as to require that 
100 percent of licensed officers and 75 
percent of unlicensed crewmembers on 
US.-registered vessels be citizens of the 
United States. 

Present law requires that all licensed 
officers and pilots of U.S.-registered ves- 
sels be citizens. However, only 75 percent 
of the unlicensed crew must be citizens 
when the vessel departs a U.S. port un- 
less the Commandant of the Coast Guard 
ascertains that they are not available. 
Further, the way the law now reads, the 
only time a U.S. vessel is required to 
have 75 percent citizen unlicensed sea- 
men is when the vessel departs a port 
in the States. 

The law additionally provides an over- 
all escape clause to the effect that if a 
vessel on a foreign voyage is deprived 
of any member of the crew, the vacancy 
may be filled by an alien. 

The security of U.S.-flag vessels, par- 
ticularly during time of war or national 
emergency, is jeopardized by the em- 
ployment on board of noncitizens that 
are picked up anywhere in the world 
without security checks. 

The present law endangers the security 
of the vessel as well as maximum secu- 
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rity ports associated with our security 
and defense efforts by allowing the em- 
ployment of large numbers of aliens on 
US.-flag vessels. The primary reason for 
employing aliens is because they can be 
hired at a lower wage. 

This legislation would require that 
100 percent of the licensed officers and 
75 percent of the unlicensed seamen on 
board U.S.-registered vessels be U.S. 
citizens at all times. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2086) to amend the law 
relating to the citizenship of crewmem- 
bers of vessels of the United States in 
order to remove certain authority to re- 
place U.S. citizens as such mem- 
bers with persons who are not citi- 
zens, introduced by Mr. Macnuson, by 
request, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATES OF 
REGISTRY TO VESSELS ABROAD 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduced by request of the National Mar- 
itime Union, for appropriate reference, 
a bill to amend section 12 of title 46, 
United States Code, relating to the grant- 
ing of provisional certificates of registry 
to vessels abroad. 

The purpose of 46 United States Code, 
section 12, is to permit the temporary 
registration under U.S. flag of a vessel 
purchased overseas to facilitate its re- 
turn to the States. 

The 6-month period presently al- 
lowed was enacted in 1915 and was then 
necessary to allow sufficient time for the 
vessels to return to the United States. 
This time period is no longer necessary 
because of the increased speed of vessels 
in the past 50 years. The situation that is 
now developing is that some operators 
are using the loose wording in the law to 
flout its intent. 

This proposed change would prevent 
the recurrence of the Good Eddie and 
Good Willie situation by reducing the 
time period for provisional registry from 
6 months to 2 months. These two ships, 
which are some 20 years old, were reg- 
istered under the Nationalist Chinese flag 
until it was realized that by having a 
U.S. provisional certificate of registry, 
they could employ a predominately for- 
eign crew and carry Government cargo 
at U.S.-flag rates. 

The only requirement that the owners 
had to.comply with prior to getting a 
certificate was the citizenship require- 
ment, which they did by setting up a 
U.S. corporation. 

The requirements relating to crew, in- 
spection and measurement do not in the 
present law apply until the vessel ar- 
rives in the States which further en- 
courages lack of adherence to the intent 
of the law. This bill would provide that 
the citizen crew requirement apply from 
the date of the certificate. 

The condition of the vessels Good 
Eddie and Good Willie at the time that 
the certificates of provisional registry 
were issued is unbelievable. It is reported 
that there were no messing facilities, 
no sanitary facilities, and no bunks and 
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some of the plates were loose. The con- 
dition of these vessels should have alert- 
ed those in the Government responsible 
for issuing the provisional certificates to 
the unlikelihood of the vessels ever re- 
turning to the United States—the sup- 
posed primary reason for the provisional 
granting of registry under U.S. flag. 

And, of course, the owners of these two 
vessels have already transferred them to 
another foreign registry which is further 
indication that there never was a bona 
fide intent to bring the vessels back to 
full U.S. registry. 

This bill would tighten up the law to 
prevent this type of embarrassment to 
the United States again, but would not 
interfere with the legitimate transfer of 
a foreign vessel to U.S. registry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2087) to revise the law 
relating to the issuance of provisional 
certificates of registry to vessels abroad, 
introduced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


ARCHITECT-ENGINEER SERVICES 
FEE LIMITATION COSTS GOV- 
ERNMENT MILLIONS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949 and 
title 10, United States Code, to remove 
the 6-percent fee limitation that costs 
the Federal Government unnecessary 
millions of dollars in obtaining archi- 
tectural and engineering services at 
reasonable costs. 

The Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act sets a 6-percent ceiling 
on fees for architectural or engineering 
services rendered in connection with 
construction of public works or utility 
projects. 

Repeal of the fee limitations was rec- 
ommended to the Congress by the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
in a report dated April 20, 1967. The pres- 
ent 6-percent fee limitations, the Comp- 
troller General said in his report, are im- 
practical and unsound because they are 
governed by estimated construction 
costs which do not necessarily relate to 
the value of the architectural or engi- 
neering services rendered. 

The Comptroller General also observed 
in his report that: First, these estimated 
construction costs of contemplated pub- 
lic works and utilities may not be known 
to the construction agency at the time 
the fee limitation must be applied; sec- 
ond, some architectural or engineering 
contracts do not involve programed 
construction projects but are for con- 
tinuing services; third, the fee limita- 
tion may be avoided to some extent by 
the in-house capabilities of some public 
construction agencies to perform services 
that generally have been contracted to 
private architectural or engineering 
firms; and fourth, fees payable to archi- 
tects or engineers measured by percent- 
ages of estimated construction costs vary 
greatly and thereby rendering impracti- 
cable the establishment of a percentage 
at an appropriate level to effectively 
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limit the fee for the majority of archi- 
tect-engineer contracts. 

Mr. President, these are serious defi- 
ciencies and I completely agree with the 
Comptroller General’s conclusion that 
they justify repeal of the fee limitations. 
They compound the problems the Gov- 
ernment faces in obtaining architectural 
or engineering services at reasonable 
costs. My bill would save the Govern- 
ment money by, in effect, replacing the 
present rigid system of cost-plus con- 
tracts with a more flexible system per- 
mitting competitive or negotiated 
bidding. 

The competitive negotiation require- 
ments of the truth in negotiations law— 
Public Law 87-653—if vigorously en- 
forced, will, in my opinion, insure pro- 
curement of architectural and engineer- 
ing services at reasonable fees. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed at this point in 
the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2089) to amend the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 and title 10, United 
States Code, to remove the limitation on 
architectural or engineering fees, intro- 
duced by Mr. Proxmrre, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subsection (b) of section 304 of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 (63 Stat. 377), as amended, is further 
amended by striking out “and that a fee 
inclusive of the contractor’s costs and not 
in excess of 6 per centum of the estimated 
cost, exclusive of fees, as determined by the 
agency head at the time of entering into 
the contract, of the project to which such 
fee is applicable is authorized in contracts 
for architectural or engineering services re- 
lating to any public works or utility project.” 

(b) title 10, United States Code, is hereby 
amended— 

(1) by striking out the second sentence of 
subsection (d) of section 2306; 

(2) by repealing subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 4540 and redesignating subsection (c) 
of that section as subsection (b); 

(3) by repealing subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 7212; 

(4) by repealing subsection (b) of section 
9540 and redesignating subsection (c) of that 
section as subsection (b). 


AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT OF 1934 RELATING TO 
BROADCASTING FACILITIES TO 
CANDIDATES FOR PUBLIC OFFICE 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
amend the equal-time provisions of the 
Communications Act of 1934. 

Campaign financing has always been 
a lively topic in the Congress. However, 
in recent years, the campaign financing 
issue has become a critical one. The im- 
pact of television on political campaign- 
ing for major offices has been tremen- 
dous both in terms of campaign costs 
and the candidates’ exposure. This ex- 
posure has contributed greatly to the 
quality of both the candidates and the 
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electorate. However, it has seriously 
drained campaign finances. 

Total campaign expenditures for pres- 
idential and congressional campaigns in 
1964 were reported at $47.8 million or 
double the reported expenses in 1952. 
Estimates of nationwide campaign 
spending in 1964, including primaries 
and intrastate outlays, are $200 million. 
The FCC reported that expenditures for 
radio and television time alone totaled 
$34.6 million in the 1964 campaign. At 
least half of this was spent at the na- 
tional level. 

With the increasingly important role 
that television plays in political cam- 
paigning, particularly in elections for 
major offices, it becomes more and more 
necessary that we insure the best utiliza- 
tion of the broadcast media consistent 
with fair and free campaign practices. 

The present provisions of section 315 
of the Communications Act restrict the 
maximum use of the broadcast media 
and make present usage ruinously expen- 
sive for many candidates. Section 315 
presently requires that a broadcaster 
who makes free time available to one 
candidate must provide equal free time 
to all other candidates, regardless of 
their number, or the size of their respec- 
tive following in the electorate. The re- 
sulting loss of broadcast revenue to the 
broadcasters limits the free time they are 
willing to make available to major can- 
didates. 

In addition, high station charges for 
radio and TV coverage further inhibits 
an adequate exposure of the candidates. 
Broadcasters are presently permitted to 
charge candidates for public office the 
same rates which it charges a commer- 
cial advertiser. No consideration is taken 
of the distinctly different nature of a 
candidate for public office and a com- 
mercial advertiser insofar as the public 
interest is concerned. 

In 1960, the provisions of section 315 
were suspended for the presidential cam- 
paign. This suspension resulted in the 
Kennedy-Nixon debates and demon- 
strated the advantages that may accrue 
in the absence of the equal-time require- 
ment. It was estimated that some $4.5 
million of free broadcast time was pro- 
vided the major presidential candidates 
including some $2 million for the debates 
alone. 

The equal-time provision of section 315 
is intended to assure a fair exposure of 
all candidates and a balanced presenta- 
tion of the campaign issues to the pub- 
lic. As it presently stands, it does not ac- 
complish this aim, In many cases, it 
inhibits rather than promotes a balanced 
and fair presentation of the candidates 
and the issues. 

The bill I am introducing today would 
replace the equal-time provision of sec- 
tion 315 with an equitable-time concept 
with respect to free broadcast time for 
candidates for President, Vice President, 
Congress, and Governor. Because of the 
difficulties and complexities involved in 
fairly and adequately administering a 
fiexible and truly equitable allocation of 
free time, my bill defines equitable time 
in terms of specific time allocations for 
minor candidates which would be fair 
under most circumstances. 

With respect to major candidates, that 
is, those whose party received 10 percent 
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or more of the total vote in the preceding 
election, the bill provides that they would 
be entitled to equal time. This insures 
that the most representative and serious 
candidates, who are of most interest to 
the community, are given an equal op- 
portunity to present themselves and their 
views. 

With respect to minor candidates, 
those whose party received less than 10 
percent of the vote in a previous election 
or those who are wholly new candidates 
for office, the bill provides that they 
would be entitled to time commensurate 
with the community’s interest in them 
as evidenced by the vote in the preceding 
election. A minor candidate would be as- 
sured of at least 5 percent of the time 
afforded to a major candidate. A minor 
candidate whose party was on the ballot 
in the preceding election could receive a 
higher percentage if his party polled in 
that election more than 5 percent of the 
vote cast for the major candidate who 
received the smallest number of votes. 
My bill, therefore, gives every candidate 
his fair share of the pie while at the same 
time protecting the public interest and 
that of the broadcasters. 

My bill by not altogether repealing 
section 315 prevents the broadcasters 
from favoring some candidates over 
others in doling out free time. It also 
provides a safeguard for minor candi- 
dates and new candidates by giving them 
a proportionate amount of free time. 
Most importantly, it enables the broad- 
casters to provide ample free time for 
the major candidates without having to 
provide prohibitive amounts of total free 
time. 

My bill also limits the charges to all 
candidates to two-thirds those applicable 
to normal advertisers. This would assure 
a more adequate exposure of the candi- 
dates with less emphasis on the financial 
resources of each candidate. This pro- 
vision neither requires broadcasters to 
provide any specific amount of paid or 
free time nor imposes any unreasonable 
burden on the broadcasting industry. 

I believe that my bill would enable the 
broadcasters to more readily meet their 
responsibilities as licensees of the public 
in providing a fair and balanced exposure 
of political candidates. 

The topic will be under consideration 
in hearings scheduled to begin July 18 
in the Communications Subcommittee of 
the Senate Commerce Committee. I ask 
the Senate to consider carefully my bill 
as one alternative among others to the 
present section 315. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2090) to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 with respect to 
the provision of broadcasting facilities to 
candidates for public office, introduced 
by Mr. Scorr, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2090 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
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315 of the Communications Act of 1934 is 
amended— 

(1) in the first sentence of subsection (a) 
by inserting after “to use a broadcasting sta- 
tion” the following: “in return for a payment 
of any kind”; and 

(2) by redesignating subsection (c) as 
subsection (d) and inserting before such sub- 
section the following new subsection: 

“(c)(1) For the purposes of this subsec- 
tion the term— 

“(A) ‘major candidate’ means any person 
who is a legally qualifed and nominated 
candidate for the office of President or Vice 
President of the United States, Senator, Rep- 
resentative, Delegate, or Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress, or Governor of a State 
or Commonwealth of the United States, and 
who is the nominee of a political party whose 
candidate for such office in the preceding 
election was supported by not less than 10 
per centum of the total votes cast for such 
office; and 

“(B) ‘minor candidate’ means any other 
person who is a legally qualified and nomi- 
nated candidate for any such office. 

“(2) If any licensee shall permit any ma- 
jor candidate for any such office to use a 
broadcasting station without charge, it shall 
afford— 

“(A) equal opportunity in the use of such 
station to all other major candidates for such 
office; and 

“(B) equal opportunity to use time of 
equal value on such station without charge 
to each minor candidate for such office, ex- 
cept that— 

“(i) the amount of time to each such mi- 
nor candidate shall be such per centum, not 
less than 5, of the time afforded to such ma- 
jor candidate as the number of votes cast 
for the candidate of the political party of 
such minor candidate in the preceding elec- 
tion for such office bears to the number of 
votes cast for the major candidate for such 
office in such election who received the 
smallest number of votes of any major can- 
didate in such election; 

„U) the amount of time to each such 
minor candidate whose political party was 
not represented in the preceding election for 
such office or who is an independent shall be 
5 per centum of the time afforded to such 
major candidate; and 

“(ili) the total time to all minor candi- 
dates for such office shall not exceed 100 per 
centum of the time afforded such major can- 
didate and if a reduction in time is 
because of this clause the time for all such 
minor candidates for such office shall be re- 
duced proportionately. 

“(3) If any licensee shall permit any major 
candidate for any office to use a broadcast- 
ing station for any period of time in return 
for a payment of any kind, the charges for 
such time shall not exceed two-thirds of the 
charges made for comparable use of such 
station for other purposes, and the charge 
made for such use to any minor candidate 
for such office shall not exceed those made 
to such major candidate, as required by sub- 
section (a) of this section.” 


DR. EDUARDO CAMPUZANO 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce today, for appropriate reference, 
a private bill in behalf of Dr. Eduardo 
P. Campuzano, a distinguished resident 
in pathology at St. Francis Hospital in 
Wichita, Kans. 

My bill today requests that Congress 
approve September 11, 1960, as the date 
on which Dr. Campuzano should be con- 
sidered as lawfully and legally admitted 
to this country for the purposes of per- 
manent residence. 

This request for aid in Dr. Campu- 
zano’s behalf is not a new situation, Mr. 
President. In the case of Cuban doctors, 
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we have had several similar situations 
where the doctors cannot practice medi- 
cine in the State of Kansas unless they 
are legal citizens of the United States. 
Many of the doctors who have come to 
Kansas to practice medicine are not 
aware of this requirement when they 
enter residency. These doctors later find 
themselves with another 5-year waiting 
period before they can petition for citi- 
zenship, thus delaying their entry into 
the medical field. 

During the past 7 years, Dr. Campu- 
zano has established an outstanding 
record as a physician, both in Cuba and 
in this country. From 1934 through 1960, 
he practiced medicine in Matanzas, 
Cuba. He entered the United States Sep- 
tember 11, 1960, and for 2 years was a 
staff physician for the Southeast Kansas 
Tuberculosis Hospital at Chanute, Kans. 
Since December 22, 1962, he has been a 
resident in pathology at St. Francis Hos- 
pital in Wichita. 

Dr. Campuzano was issued a perma- 
nent residency card in March 1966; 
however, with the 5-year waiting period 
he could not petition for citizenship until 
March 1971. Under the terms of Public 
Law 89-732 his date of permanent resi- 
dency would revert to May 2, 1964. 
Again, it would be 1969 before he could 
legitimately apply for recognition as a 
medical doctor under the terms of 
Kansas law. 

With the critical nationwide shortage 
of competent physicians, Mr. President, 
I am asking today that this bill be given 
every consideration by the Senate after 
it has been duly considered by the proper 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2091) for the relief of Dr. 
Eduardo Campuzano, introduced by Mr. 
PEARSON, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


CARE AND TREATMENT OF CER- 
TAIN VETERANS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend title 38 of the United States 
Code in order to promote the care and 
treatment of veterans in State veterans’ 
homes by increasing the amount of the 
payments which may be made by the 
Veterans’ Administration for the care of 
certain veterans in State veterans’ 
homes. 

Under Federal law, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration provides a partial reim- 
bursement to the States to cover a por- 
tion of their cost for operating facility 
for the benefit of American veterans. 
The reimbursement of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to the States is limited to 
50 percent of the operating costs, but in 
no event may exceed $2.50 per patient 
per day. 

Many years ago this amount may have 
been sufficient to assist the States in 
caring for the veterans of our armed 
services. However, this is no longer the 
case. Medical and operating costs, as we 
all know have risen considerably. Today, 
in these veterans facilities, costs are up 
to and over $6 per patient per day and 
still are rising. Instead of a 50-percent 
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factor toward reimbursement as con- 
templated in the original law, we find 
that the ratio is now 42 percent Federal 
and 58 percent State. 

Furthermore, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration reimburses the States to handle 
patients assigned to convalescent homes. 
The Veterans’ Administration reim- 
burses these operations at a 50-percent 
operating cost, but not to exceed $3.50 
per operating day. This too has fallen 
far below the actual operating costs. 

Thus, the Federal law is far behind 
in recognizing that the cost of veterans’ 
care has increased sharply. With in- 
creasing numbers of Korean and Viet- 
nam veterans seeking admission, some 
relief should be afforded the State in 
the way of a more equitable distribution 
of costs. My bill will increase the per 
diem payment to the States to $3.50 for 
domiciliary care, $5 for nursing home 
care and $10 for hospital care. Only by 
such recognition of our changing world 
can we be fair to the States and to our 
returning veterans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2093) to amend title 38 
of the United States Code in order to 
promote the care and treatment of vet- 
erans in State veterans’ homes by in- 
creasing the amount of the payments 
which may be made by the Veterans’ 
Administration for the care of certain 
veterans in State veterans’ homes, in- 
troduced by Mr. Rrstcorr, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO REVISE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SUBWAY 
SYSTEM 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to change 
the alinement of the authorized District 
of Columbia subway system to provide 
rapid transit subway service to the bur- 
geoning complex of Federal installations 
along Independence Avenue south of the 
Mall in Southwest Washington. 

As I have repeatedly emphasized over 
many years, and as the Senate is well 
aware, fast, modern, exclusive right-of- 
way public mass transportation is vitally 
needed in Washington today, is abso- 
lutely essential for the future orderly 
growth and development of the National 
Capital region and the preservation of 
the beauty and dignity of the Nation's 
Capital. 

Thanks to the action already taken by 
the Congress under the National Capital 
Transportation Act of 1965, the National 
Capital Transportation Agency is now 
well along with the architectural and 
engineering work needed so that con- 
struction may begin. 

But as the Agency’s work has gone 
ahead, so have changes in the city, one of 
the most notable of which is that occur- 
ring at the foot of Capitol Hill in South- 
west Washington. New buildings are 
mushrooming to house defense agencies, 
the new Departments of Housing and 
Urban Development and Transportation. 
Added to the agencies already south of 
the Mall, this means there will be 85,000 
workers moving to and from jobs in that 
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area by 1971—only 4 years away. Earlier 
planning estimates placed 46,000 jobs in 
the same area by 1980. 

In the face of such radical change, the 
Agency is requesting prompt authoriza- 
tion to include an Independence Avenue 
line in the presently authorized basic 
subway system. Details on the proposed 
change are included in a letter forward- 
ing the bill to the Senate and a statement 
from Walter J. McCarter, the NCTA Ad- 
ministrator. 

According to the Agency, the proposed 
changes will add an estimated $41.5 mil- 
lion to the cost of the subway system, but 
their studies indicate that the increased 
ridership and revenues resulting from the 
change will be sufficient to finance the 
added cost over a period of years, and no 
further authorization of Federal funds is 
being requested. 

Mr. President, my long concern over 
the deteriorating effects of traffic conges- 
tion that is fast approaching traffic 
strangulation in Washington is a matter 
of record. Southwest Washington will be 
a motorist’s nightmare unless steps are 
taken now to bring it within the service 
area of the new subway system, as pro- 
posed in this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2094) to amend the Na- 
tional Capital Transportation Act of 1965 
authorizing the prosecution of a transit 
development program for the National 
Capital region and to further the objec- 
tives of the act of July 14, 1960, intro- 
duced by Mr. BIBLE, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


STUDY OF THE EXCESS LAND PRO- 
VISIONS OF THE FEDERAL REC- 
LAMATION LAWS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, too often 
we are the authors of our own problems. 
It has been realized for sometime that, 
as a general rule, economies are to be 
gained from large-scale operations in 
most manufacturing and commercial en- 
terprises. We have become increasingly 
aware of the trend to large-scale opera- 
tions in agriculture, due in part to in- 
creased mechanization. At times, how- 
ever, we have pursued policies contrary 
to this realization—policies which in- 
hibit the very natural tendency by plant- 
ers to take advantage of the benefits of 
enlarged operations. 

Because of the benevolent feeling 
which we have for the ideal ethic of the 
small farmer, because of our concern for 
his future, we have initiated programs 
which attempt to limit the size of agri- 
cultural operations. 

Accordingly, I submit a resolution 
which would provide for a study of the 
excess land provisions of the Federal 
reclamation laws with a view to deter- 
mining whether the 160-acre limitation 
for use of Bureau of Reclamation water 
is still feasible in view of modern needs. 

The Texas Water Development Board 
has communicated to me its concern 
that plans now being developed for the 
movement of substantial quantities of 
water within Texas for irrigation pur- 
poses would be frustrated by this exist- 
ing provision. 
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Specifically, it has stated that Federal 
participation in certain major projects 
now being considered in Texas would 
simply not be feasible if each irrigator is 
restricted to 160 acres or 320 acres for a 
man and his wife. 

In addition to introduction of the leg- 
islation at this point, I ask that the text 
of a resolution adopted by the Texas Wa- 
ter Development Board pertaining to this 
matter be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, under the rule, the resolu- 
tion will be printed in the Recorp; and, 
without objection, the resolution of the 
Texas Water Development Board will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 144) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, as follows: 

S. RES. 144 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
section 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to conduct a thorough study of the 
excess land provisions of the Federal recla- 
mation laws with a view to determining 
whether the one hundred and sixty acre 
limitation contained therein is outmoded and 
impractical in view of the expansion of farm 
operations which modern economy now re- 
quires. 

Sec. 2. The Committee shall report to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date the 
results of its study, together with its recom- 
mendations for any necessary legislation. 


The resolution of the Texas Water De- 
velopment Board, presented by Mr. 
Tower, is as follows: 


RESOLUTION RELATING TO THE 160-AcRE LIMI- 
TATION UNDER FEDERAL RECLAMATION 
Laws 
Whereas, the high standard of American 

living has been established in large part 

through mass production and assembly-line 
techniques in agriculture as well as industry; 
and 

Whereas, it has become virtually an eco- 
nomic impossibilty for small farms to suc- 
cessfully compete with large and mechanized 
competitors; and 

Whereas, labor shortages and efforts to re- 
duce costs require the utilization of expen- 
sive machinery which is only economical and 
practical when capital costs can be spread 
over larger acreages; and 

Whereas, the 160-acre limitation in the 
federal reclamation laws is outmoded and 
impractical in view of the expansion of farm 
operation which modern economy now re- 
quires; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Texas 
Water Development Board that the Board 
respectfully petitions the President and the 
Congress of the United States to remove from 
the federal reclamation laws the 160-acre 
limitation or to provide for the reasonable 
adjustment of the existing acre limitation 
commensurate with modern agricultural 
pursuits; and 

Be it further resolved that the Executive 
Director is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from Texas in 
the Congress of the United States. 


CERTIFICATION 


Tue STATE or TEXAS, 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS. 
I, Joe G. Moore, Jr., Executive Director of 
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the Texas Water Development Board, hereby 
certify that the foregoing is a true and cor- 
rect copy of Resolution as same was adopted 
by the Texas Water Development Board at 
its meeting on May 18, 1967. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the Board 
on this the 23rd day of May, 1967. 

Jor G. Moonx, Jr. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENT TO DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 

AMENDMENT NO. 225 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware submitted 
the following notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give no- 
tice in writing that it is my intention to 
move to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI 
for the purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 
10509), an act making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and for other purposes, the following 
amendment, namely: On page 39, between 
lines 3 and 4, insert the following: 

“Sec. 508. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, after January 1, 1968, no pro- 
ducer shall be eligible for price-support 
loans or payments under any program or 
programs administered by the Department of 
Agriculture in any amount in excess of 
$10,000 for any one year. The foregoing lim- 
itation shall include the fair dollar value (as 
determined by the Secretary of Agriculture) 
of any payment-in-kind made to a pro- 
ducer.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware also sub- 
mitted an amendment (No. 225), in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to House bill 10509, making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

AMENDMENT NO. 226 

Mr. PROXMIRE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
House bill 10509, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Percy], I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, at its next printing, the names 
of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Lausch] be added as cosponsors 
of the bill (S. 1592) to charter a Na- 
tional Home Ownership Foundation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF], I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 1150) the Social 
Work Manpower Training Act, the name 
of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 
The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 12, 1967, he presented 
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to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 

S. 60. An act for the relief of Dr. Oton 
Socarraz; 

S. 67. An act for the relief of Dr. Juan 
Ramon Diaz Zayas Bazan; 

S. 118. An act for the relief of Dr. Amparo 
Castro; 

S. 132. An act for the relief of Dr, Alberto 
Fernandez-Bravo y Amat; 

S. 164. An act for the relief of Dr. Cesar 
A. Mena; 

S. 168. An act for the relief of Maria Jor- 
dan Ferrando; 

S. 327. An act for the relief of Dr. Carlos 
Victor De La Concepcion Garcia; 

S. 371. An act for the relief of Mrs, Mary 
T. Brooks; 

S. 462. An act for the relief of Dr. Jesus L. 
Lastra; 

S. 464. An act for the relief of Dr. Guil- 
lermo N. Hernandez, Jr.; 

S. 465. An act for the relief of Dr. Mario 
Guillermo Martinez; 

S. 499. An act for the relief of Dr, Manuel 
A. Zuniga; 

S. 652. An act for the relief of certain em- 
ployees of the Puget Sound Naval Shipyard; 

S. 819. An act for the relief of Charles H. 
Thurston; 

S. 853. An act to extend the life of the 
Commission on Political Activity of Govern- 
ment Personnel; 

S. 904. An act for the relief of Doreen Del- 
mege Willis; 

S. 996. An act for the relief of Dr. Esther 
Yolanda Lauzardo; 

S. 1045. An act for the relief of Alton R. 
Connor; and 

S. 1278. An act for the relief of Dr. Flori- 
berto S. Puente. 


COMMUNICATION WORKERS URG- 
ING SENATE RATIFICATION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS CONVENTIONS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, orga- 
nized labor in the United States has 
worked long, hard and effectively for 
Senate ratification of the Human Rights 
Conventions on Forced Labor, Freedom 
of Association, Genocide, Political Rights 
of Women, and Slavery. 

Among the unions which have already 
gone on record and forcefully brought 
the case for ratification to both the Sen- 
ate and the American people are: 

American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO; 
American Federation of Teachers, AFL- 
CIO; Brotherhood of Sleepingcar Port- 
ers, AFL-CIO; Industrial Union Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO; International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, AFL-CIO, 

International Union of Electrical 
Workers, AFL-CIO; Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Union, AFL-CIO; 
Textile Workers Union of America, AFL- 
CIO; United Automobile Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO. 

As an unequivocal advocate of Sen- 
ate ratification of the Human Rights 
Conventions, I congratulate the leaders 
and members of these unions for their 
invaluable support. 

Last month at their national conven- 
tion in Kansas City, the Communication 
Workers of America, AFL-CIO, adopted 
a strong resolution expressing the orga- 
nization’s support for Senate ratification 
of the Human Rights Conventions on 
Forced Labor, Genocide, Political Rights 
of Women, and Slavery. 

I commend the Communication Work- 
ers for their stand on this vital issue. 
Their support is most welcome. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
Communications Workers’ resolution, 
“The United Nations—Peace in Our 
Time,” be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[Resolution 29A-67-9] 
THE UNITED NATIONS—PEACE IN OUn TIME 


History records many attempts to provide 
world peace through organization, for ex- 
ample, The Holy Alliance, The Hague Peace 
Conferences of 1899 and 1907, The League 
of Nations, and finally the United Nations. 
Until the advent of the United Nations, the 
attempts to govern nationalism through col- 
lective security saw little if any successes. 

The Constitution of the United Nations is 
based on the ideals that the world powers, 
acting in unison, can deal with any threat 
to world peace, that their combined wisdom 
and strength are sufficient to meet these 
threats without resorting to war, and that 
no such threat would emanate from the 
world powers. 

We all recognize that the test of time has 
shown that these ideals are exceedingly diffi- 
cult to achieve, or to maintain, once achieved. 
But difficulty in achievement shouldn't deter 
or detract us from the attempt to achieve 
“peace in our time,” for the stakes today are 
not the destruction of a nation state, but 
the destruction of mankind. 

The Communications Workers of America 
reaffirms its conviction that the United Na- 
tions is mankind’s best hope for survival. 
Peace is indeed a fragile reed, and it is our 
position that we, as a nation, must go to 
great lengths to preserve and promote world 


In its twenty-two years of existence, not 
one without some pressing international 
emergency, the United Nations has contin- 
ued to prove its worth in promoting inter- 
national understanding and in preserving 
world peace. It has done this despite limited 
power to enforce its decision, or to finance 
and maintain any peace keeping operation. 

We commend the President of the United 
States, the Premier of Canada and Secretary 
General U Thant for their support of the 
United Nations and for their continued effort 
to resolve the conflict in Viet Nam and to 
bring about an enduring peace. Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved: That the 1967 Convention of the 
Communications Workers of America re- 
affirms its faith in the United Nations as a 
force for peace and international justice. We 
urge the United States Senate to consider 
favorably the three Conventions (Treaties) 
on slavery, forced labor and the political 
rights of women as requested by President 
Kennedy in 1963. The Slavery Convention has 
been ratified by 68 governments, the Forced 
Labor Convention by 75, the Convention of 
the Political Rights of Women by 51, and 
the Genocide Convention by 69 nations. It 
is now time that our own government shows 
its good faith and acts to ratify these treaties. 

Further, we particularly urge the 90th Con- 
gress to act favorably upon the Peace Keep- 
ing Resolution, House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion #130, introduced in the current Con- 
gress with sixty Congressional sponsors. 


UNJUSTIFIED PUBLIC EXPEND- 
ITURES 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recor» the text of a letter which 
I received from a citizen of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, complaining about unjustified 
public expenditures. 

I am not identifying the name of the 
writer because he has not authorized 
me to do so. His letter, however, is re- 
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plete with expressions which I believe 
to be sound reactions that ought to be 
expressed by every taxpayer about what 
I label to be a wild purpose on the part 
of our Government to continue un- 
justified spending of taxpayers’ money 
regardless of the hugeness of the bur- 
den that eventually the taxpayer will 
have to bear. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Hon. Franx LAUSCHE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I have enclosed a clipping 
from the June 17 issue of Business Week 
(page 84) which greatly distresses me. To 
spend $750,000 to determine whether drunks 
would rather drink than talk seems to me to 
be a pure waste of hard earned money. 

Last year my Federal income tax was 
about $1750. Thus this silly project is wast- 
ing the entire tax on myself and 99 others 
just like me. I don't mind so much paying 
the huge (for my salary) tax if it will be 
used for a worthwhile purpose, but this 
study of drinking (or talking) drunks makes 
me sick. 

Seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars— 
what would that buy to defend or grace 
this Nation—or to relieve suffering? 

Something is wrong with the values of 
the people in high government positions if 
they waste our treasure with such tripe. 

Sincerely, 


[From Business Week, June 17, 1967] 


ALCOHOLICS GET A CHANCE To MAKE A CHOICE: 
A SLUG or BOURBON—OR QUIET CONVER- 
SATION 


Does liquor really top the list of values 
for the alcoholic? Or does even the most 
confirmed alcoholic have a deeper need for 
social contacts with other people? Dr. Peter 
E. Nathan and Dr. A. Michael Rossi, psy- 
chiatrists at Boston City Hospital, have just 
received a $750,000 federal grant to probe 
these questions. 

“One of the most puzzling aspects of alco- 
holism is that the alcoholic tends to be a 
person who needs the company of others 
much more than most people,” Nathan says. 
“Yet, his drinking drives people away.” 

Starting in mid-August, four volunteers 
who are confirmed alcoholics will report to a 
special ward at the hospital to begin a 70- 
day research regimen. For the first 40 days 
they will be intensely studied in isolation 
rooms via TV and electronic consoles. 

By pushing various buttons on the con- 
soles in specified sequences, the alcoholics 
will be able to build up points that will 
enable them to choose between: 

A 1½ -O. slug of 90-proof bourbon, dis- 
pensed from a spigot on the console. There 
will be no limit; Nathan figures some of his 
subjects may down a quart a day. 

A 15-minute period for socializing with 
the doctors, nurses, or other patients via the 
closed-circuit communications system. The 
subjects will also be able to elect a similar 
time period in the ward's lounge. 

After 40 days at the console, the alco- 
holics will undergo 30 days of drying out 
and psychiatric counseling and make way 
for another group of volunteers. 


MICRONESIA DAY 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, teday, July 
12, is being observed as Micronesia Day 
and a national holiday throughout the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

The 12th day of July each year has 
been designated Micronesia Day by act 
of the Congress of Micronesia in 1965. 
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It marks the historic day of the incep- 
tion of the Congress of Micronesia—the 
first territorial legislature of the former 
Japanese mandated islands in the West- 
ern Pacific. 

Micronesia is a unique political entity. 
It is the only United Nations trusteeship 
area under U.S. administration. By 
agreement with the U.N. Security 
Council in 1947, the United States is 
pledged to foster the development of the 
islands toward self-government or inde- 
pendence. This the American administra- 
tion has sought to promote through the 
establishment, first of municipal govern- 
ments, then of district legislative bodies, 
and finally, of a territorial legislature, 
the Congress of Micronesia. At the same 
time, the administration has encouraged 
Micronesian participation in the execu- 
tive and judicial branches of govern- 
ment. 

In the 20 years since the United States 
assumed trusteeship responsibilities for 
Micronesia, the establishment of the 
Congress of Micronesia stands as the 
most significant forward step taken to- 
ward the political development of the 
trust territory. 

The Congress of Micronesia is a bi- 
cameral legislature, consisting of the 
senate and the house of representatives. 
The senate is composed of 12 members, 
two elected at large from each of the 6 
districts for a 4-year term. The house of 
representatives has 21 members elected 
for 2-year terms from single-member 
election districts of approximately equal 
population. 

Members of the congress are chosen 
in biennial elections by secret ballot of 
residents of the territory who are citizens 
of the trust territory and 18 years of 
age or over. 

The congress meets in regular session 
for 30 days each year starting the sec- 
ond Monday of July. 

The first regular session of the con- 
gress convened on July 12, 1965. For 2 
weeks prior to its opening, the congress- 
men-elect participated in a presession 
conference, with the assistance and con- 
sultation of a group of specialists from 
Hawaii. They discussed congressional or- 
ganization matters, staffing patterns, and 
standing rules procedures. 

During the first session of the Con- 
gress, 45 bills, 15 resolutions, and 43 
joint resolutions were introduced in the 
House; 32 bills, 40 resolutions, and 21 
joint resolutions were introduced in the 
Senate. Fifteen bills and 20 joint resolu- 
tions were passed by the Congress and 
submitted to the High Commissioner. 
Thirteen bills were signed into law. 

The second regular session of the Con- 
gress convened July 11, 1966 for 30 days. 
This was followed by a short special ses- 
sion to reconsider certain appropriation 
bills, a proposed election law, and to re- 
view the trust territory budget prior to 
its submission to Washington. 

Of the 149 bills introduced during the 
Congress, 29 passed both Houses and 27 
were signed into law. Among the most 
important was the Merit System Act, 
covering terms, conditions, and benefits 
of employment of Micronesian employ- 
ees with the trust territory executive 
branch. 

To gain practical experience as legis- 
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lators, 18 Members of the Congress 
traveled to Honolulu at the invitation of 
the Hawaii Legislature to observe its 
regular session for 4 weeks this spring. 
The program was sponsored by the East- 
West Center and the territory govern- 
ment, which previously also arranged 
for other training programs in Saipan 
and in Honolulu. 

In observing Micronesia Day today, 
the 93,000 inhabitants of the trust ter- 
ritory are commemorating the founding 
of the Congress of Micronesia as a new 
political institution through which their 
democratic will may be worked. They 
are celebrating a most important start 
on the road to self-government. 

I extend my sincere greetings and con- 
gratulations on this occasion to all 
Micronesian citizens and noncitizens 
alike in the territory. I compliment 
them for the steady and encouraging 
progress they have made in Micronesia's 
political development, as reflected par- 
ticularly in the work of their Congress. 
Their elected leaders have demonstrated 
a responsible attitude and conducted 
their legislative duties in a commendable 
manner. 

As High Commissioner William R. 
Norwood stated in his report before the 
U.N. Trusteeship Council in New York 
last month: 

In the relatively short time they have been 
encouraged to do so, the Micronesians have 
demonstrated an ability to understand and 
use the democratic political process. With 
perception and quality standards, they have 
selected some of the ablest individuals in 
the territory to represent them in the dis- 
trict legislatures and in the Congress of 
Micronesia. This not only reflects favorably 
on the growing maturity and reliability of 
the Micronesian voter, but it also credits the 
prior administration with solid achievement 
in the area of political development, 


The third regular session of the Con- 
gress of Micronesia convened in Saipan 
2 days ago, July 10. I wish all the mem- 
bers continued success in carrying for- 
ward the splendid start they have al- 
ready achieved. Their success will con- 
tribute substantially toward reaching 
the day of decision when they will choose 
for themselves the future political status 
they prefer. 


DEATH OF DR. HOWARD FOSTER 
LOWRY, PRESIDENT, COLLEGE OF 
WOOSTER, OHIO 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I was 
grieved to learn that Ohio has lost a 
widely known educator through the 
death of Dr. Howard Foster Lowry, presi- 
dent of the College of Wooster, Ohio. 
He was a lay Presbyterian leader and 
student of English literature. He died 
unexpectedly on Tuesday of last week 
while visiting in Oakland, Calif. He 
headed the College of Wooster for 23 
years. 

Dr. Lowry, who was born at Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, on July 26, 1901, was de- 
voted to liberal arts education. He also 
was devoted to the College of Wooster, 
from which he was graduated magna cum 
laude in 1923 and where he first taught 
as an instructor after graduation. He 
received his doctorate from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1931. In 1934, he was named 
head of the English Department at 
Wooster. In 1942, he went to Princeton 
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to teach English literature and in August 
1944, he returned to become Wooster's 
seventh president. 

President Lowry once said that the 
price of a good education was loneliness; 
he said the price was worth it. Another 
time he characterized a liberal arts 
graduate as “a potentially educated man, 
who knows that that’s the fun of it.” 

In October 1964, the college celebrated 
his 20th anniversary as president with 
a daylong program, which finished 
with an address by Dr. Harold W. Dodds, 
president emeritus of Princeton. Dr. 
Dodds talked about Dr. Lowry’s dedica- 
tion to liberal arts education. 

To a greater extent than the average col- 
lege president— 


Said Dr. Dodds— 
he has refused to be satisfied with arrang- 
ing food, lodging, and reasonable entertain- 
ment for the inmates of an educational cus- 
todial institution. 


He said that President Lowry “has 
been good for Wooster and good for the 
country.” He meant that the president’s 
efforts in behalf of faith and the private 
college should not be forgotten. Dr. Low- 
ry was not a cloistered academic man, 
but a man of world experience. He 
stressed repeatedly the importance of 
church connections with Wooster, which 
was founded by the Presbyterian Synod 
of Ohio. He had appeared in pulpits of 
several churches in Cleveland and around 
the country as a lay preacher. 

Dr. Lowry served on the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
of the U.S.A., now known as the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A., and 
was on the board of the church publi- 
cation, Presbyterian Life. 

In his career as an educator, he served 
on the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, was a trustee 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, and a trustee of 
the Danforth Foundation. He was gen- 
eral editor and educational manager of 
the Oxford University Press—American 
branch—from 1936 to 1941. 

As a student of English literature, Dr. 
Lowry specialized in a study of Matthew 
Arnold, the British poet, essayist and 
critic. Arnold was the subject of 10 books 
by Dr. Lowry. He wrote other books, in- 
cluding a religious book, The Mind’s 
Adventure“. 

In his presidency at Wooster, the 
school has grown from 1,000 to 1,500, the 
faculty from 100 to 135, and an ambi- 
tious building program has been started. 
A 10-year centennial drive for $20 mil- 
lion was surpassed last year. 

Dr. Lowry lived alone in Wooster since 
the death of his mother, Mrs. Lewis 
Lowry, in 1960. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT BY DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE TO RESEARCH 
PROJECTS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, for 
a number of years the Department of 
Defense has given financial support to 
research projects which one would not 
normally associate with the needs and 
requirements of the U.S. military. Con- 
tributing to research in both the social 
and physical sciences, the amounts 
have reached a significant level; a level 
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which has had an impact on the aca- 
demic world and the process of foreign 
policy decisionmaking in Washington 
and abroad. In the summer of 1965, the 
details of Project Camelot became 
known, and the outery over the proce- 
dures and goals of that project, which 
intended to study various aspects of in- 
surgency in Latin America, led to its 
cancellation. I voiced my deep concern 
over this project on the floor of the Sen- 
ate on August 25, 1965, and I must say 
that after looking over the statistics of 
military-sponsored research at the pres- 
ent time, I continue to have grave reser- 
vations regarding the merits of such 
undertakings. 

I am not saying that the research as 
such is not beneficial. What I do not 
understand is the reason behind the mili- 
tary sponsorship of such projects. In 
an article published in the New York 
Times of May 22, 1967, a disclosure was 
made of the debate in the Japanese 
Parliament over U.S. Army funds being 
used for biological research in several 
Japanese universities. While I was as- 
sured by Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara in a letter of June 9, 1967, 
that all this research had the approval 
of the Government in Tokyo, the in- 
formation he provided me indicates that 
the research could easily have been 
sponsored by another agency of the U.S. 
Government; for example, the Public 
Health Service. I am sure that there is 
no intention on the part of our military 
authorities to arouse the suspicion of 
foreign officials, but I cannot understand 
why our Government takes the risk of 
bruising our relations with other coun- 
tries by having the Department of De- 
fense undertake such research. 

At this time the Department spends 
over $15 million sponsoring research 
projects abroad—$3 million of which is 
in the social sciences. The Department 
spends over $27 million on projects 
oriented toward foreign policy problems, 
over $2 million of which is spent on prob- 
lems relating to the conflict in Southeast 
Asia. I might point out that many of the 
projects are under the jurisdiction of the 
same organization which so tactlessly 
planned Project Camelot; the only dif- 
ference is the name has been changed. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] is 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Research of the Government 
Operations Committee. He is now in the 
process of holding hearings on proposed 
legislation, S. 836, a bill to create a Na- 
tional Foundation for the Social 
Sciences, to alleviate some of the difficul- 
ties encountered in carrying out Govern- 
ment-sponsored research. I know his 
committee will review most carefully the 
difficulties encountered by those projects 
associated in one way or another with 
the Department of Defense. 

The Defense Department has been in- 
volved in these research efforts partly 
because other Government agencies do 
not have the funds with which to carry 
out such investigations. There is no 
doubt that the Department of State, for 
example, would have legitimate interests 
in sponsoring projects dealing with for- 
eign policy matters. However, funds al- 
located to its Office of Intelligence and 
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Research for this purpose barely cover 
the planning costs of some of the more 
ambitious military-sponsored research 
projects. Congress is, of course, partly to 
blame for the fact that a disproportion- 
ate amount of funds are allocated to the 
Defense Department for nonmilitary 
matters. Military appropriations are al- 
ways most generous, while other agencies 
are scrutinized with a fine-tooth comb. 

There is a Research Review Division 
in the Department of State which is re- 
sponsible for approving or rejecting For- 
eign Area Research projects of all Gov- 
ernment departments. However, its re- 
sponsibilities are usually limited to social 
science research projects; those now 
being carried out in Japan under the 
auspices of the Department of Defense 
did not come under the jurisdiction of 
this office. I would hope that regulations 
could be revised so that all Government- 
sponsored research projects carried out 
abroad could be reviewed by responsible 
Officials in the Department of State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor» at this 
point an article from the New York 
Times of May 22, 1967, regarding re- 
search projects carried out by Japanese 
universities for the U.S. Army; a letter 
from me to the Secretary of Defense 
dated May 25, 1967, concerning this mat- 
ter; and his response of June 9, 1967, 

In addition, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record, Depart- 
ment of Defense statistics on amounts 
spent on research abroad, funds appro- 
priated for projects oriented toward for- 
eign policy problems, and sums spent on 
social science research in Vietnam and 
Thailand. In response to a letter of June 
7, 1967, Secretary McNamara provided 
me with classified information on specific 
social science research projects in Viet- 
nam and Thailand. This restriction is 
indeed unfortunate, for it prohibits a 
proper public review of this most impor- 
tant matter. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 22, 1967] 
Japan SETS STUDY or U.S. Army’s A1ip—Sus- 
SIDIES FOR RESEARCH STIR CRITICISM IN 

PARLIAMENT 

(By Robert Trumbull) 

Toxyo, May 21.—Financial aid for scien- 
tific research projects given by the United 
States Army to Japanese universities and 
other institutions has come under fire in 
Parliament. 

Education Minister Toshihiro Kennoki told 
the upper house Budget Committee yesterday 
that the subsidies were “not always” in- 
tended for military purposes. He said that 
the average grant was on the order of $11,000. 

_ Nevertheless, Mr. Kennoki added, the prac- 
tice is “questionable” and will be investi- 
gated. 

Foreign Minister Takeo Miki told the com- 
mittee that “if the receiving of such sub- 
Sidies from the United States Army is deemed 
harmful to the national interest, the Gov- 
ernment will intervene.” However, he de- 
clared that there was no intention at this 
Stage to forbid the acceptance of such grants 
by Japanese institutions. 

TWENTY-EIGHT RECIPIENTS LISTED 

According to figures compiled by the Min- 
istry of Education, the United States Army 
has given a total of $1,075,000 to 28 Japanese 
universities and other institutions for specific 
research projects since 1959. 
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The projects were described as “nearly all” 
in the fields of bacteriology, pathology, and 
physiology.” The largest single contribution, 
according to the list submitted to the budget 
committee by the ministry, was $138,351 to 
Keio University in Tokyo for research of an 
unspecified nature. 

“The grants are part of a standard pro- 
gram of the United States Army all over the 
world, which has no other purpose than to 
aid scientific research,” a spokesman for the 
American military command in Japan said 
today. 

Socialist members of the upper chamber— 
the House of Councilors—who brought the 
program under public scrutiny had alleged 
that Japanese recipients of the aid were in- 
directly cooperating with the United States 
Army’s research on bacteriological warfare.” 

Premier Eisaku Sato issued instructions at 
a Cabinet meeting that heads of government 
departments concerned should “examine” the 
program. 

Among recipients mentioned in the Edu- 
cation Ministry list were such institutions 
as the National Aerospace Laboratory, the 
National Cancer Center Research Institute, 
the Osaka City Institute of Hygiene, the 
Tokyo Dental College and a number of well- 
known government and private universities. 


May 25, 1967. 
Hon. ROBERT S. McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. SECRETARY: I enclose a news re- 
port from the May 23 edition of The New 
York Times concerning certain research proj- 
ects carried out by Japanese universities for 
the United States Army. The article quotes a 
spokesman for the American military com- 
mand in Japan as saying: “The grants are 
part of a standard program of the United 
States Army all over the world, which has 
no other purpose than to aid scientific re- 
search.” 

I would appreciate it if you would provide 
me with information concerning the pur- 
poses of this program, the number of coun- 
tries where the Department of Defense is 
financing such research, the dollar value of 
this program, by service, in the current fiscal 
year and proposed for fiscal year 1968, and 
how this research is coordinated with re- 
search projects of a similar nature carried 
out in American colleges and universities. 
Any other information that you care to sub- 
mit in justification for the program would be 
welcomed. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, Chairman. 
THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, June 9, 1967, 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in re- 
sponse to your request for information on 
our foreign research activities contained in 
your letter of 25 May 1967. 

First I should like to point out that over- 
seas research projects do not constitute, indi- 
vidually or collectively, a program aimed at 
supporting foreign research institutions. 
They follow the attached policy directive 
“Administration and Support of Basic Re- 
search by the DoD,” dated October 26, 1961. 
In Japan, because of the gold flow problem, 
each individual project today must meet spe- 
cial criteria as outlined in the attachment. 
Because these foreign projects are supported 
within normal research programs, and not as 
separate international programs, they are re- 
viewed along with all other proposed research 
projects of similar nature. 

The value of current sponsored research 
by defense agencies in foreign countries 
amounts to $15,801,000. A copy of country- 
by-country breakdown is enclosed in answer 
to your request. This tabulation includes all 
currently active research projects regardless 
of the fiscal year of obligations. An addi- 
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tional tabulation of obligations for foreign 
research for fiscal years 1966 through 1968 
is attached. 

A special report on current Army-spon- 
sored research contracts and grants in Japan 
is attached. As may be seen from examining 
these projects, the emphasis in this effort in 
Japan is toward supporting active research 
on diseases which are common in the Far 
East while uncommon in the United States. 
These diseases affect the welfare of US. 
military personnel who are stationed in the 
Orient. We have kept the government of 
Japan informed of the status of all Japan- 
based defense sponsored research. We have 
no reason to believe that they will lose sym- 
pathy with our objectives because of the re- 
cently reported incident in the Japanese 
Parliament. 

I trust that the above information will be 
useful to you and the Committee, If addi- 
tional or more detailed information is re- 
quired, Dr. John S. Foster, Jr., Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering can be 
contacted directly. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT S. McNamara. 

Enclosures: (1) DoD Directive 3210.1; (2) 
Policy Criteria for Selection of R&D Projects 
by Foreign Performers; (3) Defense Research 
Performed in Foreign Countries (Contracts 
and Grants); (4) Obligations for Foreign Re- 
search, DoD, FY 1966-1968; (5) Special Re- 
port—U.S. Army Sponsored Research in 
Japan, 6/5/67. 


[Department of Defense Directive, 
No. 3210.1, October 26, 1961] 
Subject: Administration and Support of 
Basic Research by the DoD. 
References: 

(a) Executive Order 10521, as amended, 
“Administration of Scientific Research by 
Agencies of the Federal Government”, 

(b) DoD Directive 3210.2, “Policy on Basic 
Research Grants and Title to Equipment 
Purchased Under Grants“. 

(c) Section XV, Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulation. 

(d) DoD Directive 3210.1, “Policy on Basic 
Research,” November 12, 1957 (hereby 
cancelled). 

1. PURPOSE 

This Directive states the policy of the De- 
partment of Defense on the administration 
and support of basic research. 

II. CANCELLATION 

Reference (d) is hereby superseded and 
cancelled. 

III. DEFINITION OF BASIC RESEARCH 

Basic research is that type of research 
which is directed toward increase of knowl- 
edge in science. It is research where the pri- 
mary aim of the investigator is a fuller 
understanding of the subject under study. 

IV. BACKGROUND 

A. Reference (a) provides broad guidelines 
for administration of basic scientific research 
by Federal agencies. These guidelines state 
that while the National Science Foundation 
shall be increasingly responsible for provid- 
ing Federal support for general purpose basic 
research, the conduct and support by other 
Federal agencies of basic research in areas 
which are closely related to their missions is 
recognized as important and desirable and 
shall continue. 

B. The Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering is responsible to the Secretary 
of Defense for the review and direction of 
the basic research program of the military 
departments and other agencies of the De- 
partment of Defense authorized to conduct 
or support basic research, and shall ensure 
that this program is executed according to 
the provisions of Reference (a). This review 
will be of maximum effectiveness if all ele- 
ments of the Department adhere to the same 
fundamental principles in their conduct and 
support of basic research. 
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v. PRINCIPLES 

A. Basic research is essential to the de- 
velopment of military power. 

B. Continuity is essential to successful ba- 
sic research. Therefore, long-term planning 
and funding of basic research will be em- 
ployed to the maximum possible extent. 

C. Basic research may be conducted by 
competent scientists in universities and non- 
profit institutions, industry, military labora- 
tories, or elsewhere. 

D. Sustained support of basic research 
will result in increased effectiveness -and 
economies in military programs. 

E. Free and effective communication 
among scientists is important to basic re- 
search. 


. 


vI. POLICY 

A. It is the policy of the Department of 
Defense: 

1. to conduct and support a broad and 
continuing basic research program to pro- 
vide fundamental knowledge, with empha- 
sis on that related to the needs of the De- 
partment of Defense; and 

2. to assure full utilization of our scien- 
tific resources and to extend those resources 
in those areas of science relevant to the mis- 
sion of the Department of Defense; and 

3. to maintain, through such a program, 
effective communication among the scien- 
tists of the Department of Defense and the 
scientists of the universities and industry; 
and 

4. to coordinate this program of basic re- 
search with the National Science Founda- 
tion; and 

5. to encourage the support of basic re- 
search by other government and private 
agencies. 

VII, IMPLEMENTATION 

A. It is the responsibility of the Director 
of Defense Research and Engineering to pro- 
duce, on a continuing basis, a sound basic 
research program through the coordination 
and integration of the elements of the pro- 
gram among the military departments and 
other agencies of the Department of Defense 
authorized to conduct or support basic re- 
search. 

B. The Department of Defense provides 
support of basic research by 

1. Support of in-house laboratories. Basic 
research in laboratories of the Department of 
Defense or in laboratories of other govern- 
ment agencies, best qualified for such work 
in particular areas, should be encouraged. 

2. Grants to and contracts with educa- 
tional and non-profit institutions, In situa- 
tions appropriate for grants under the pro- 
visions of Reference (b), the grant instru- 
ment is the preferred method of supporting 
fbasic research by educational and other 
non-profit institutions. 

8. Contract with industry. Contracts spe- 
cifically for basic research may be made with 
industrial contractors (including small busi- 
nesses) which have a recognized special com- 
petence in a given area. In the administra- 
tion of the provisions of Reference (c) which 
relate to the allowability of a contractor's 
independent research costs under certain De- 
partment of Defense contracts, favorable 
consideration should be given to independ- 
ent basic research. 

C. The military departments and other 
agencies of the Department of Defense au- 
thorized to conduct or support basic research 
will provide the Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering with such information as 
he may require in order to carry out his re- 
sponsibilities under this Directive, including 
annual reports through established admin- 
istrative and fiscal channels of the follow- 
ing, by contract or grant and dollar value: 

1. Basic research performed in government 
laboratories 

2. Basic research grants to educational and 
non-profit institutions 

3. Basic research contracts to educational 
and non-profit institutions 
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4. Basic research contracts to industrial 
contractors, including small business 

5. Independent basic research recognized 
as an allowable cost in an advance agree- 
ment under the provisions of Reference (c). 
Such costs shall be reported via the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Installations and 
Logistics) . 

D. Within 90 days of the effective date of 
this directive, two coples of implementing 
instructions issued by the military depart- 
ments will be forwarded to the Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering. 

VIII. EFFECTIVE DATE 
This directive is effective Immediately. 


ROBERT S. MCNAMARA, 
Secretary of Defense. 


POLICY CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS BY FOREIGN 
PERFORMERS 
Research and exploratory development by 

foreign performers may be supported by 
DoD components only when it has been de- 
termined that it is clearly significant in meet- 
ing defense needs of the United States and 
cannot be deferred for later action, and pro- 
viding that at least one of the following 
special conditions is inherent in the proposed 
work; 

(a) the research or development involves 
flora, fauna, or geographical or environmen- 
tal conditions not found and not feasible to 
duplicate or simulate within the United 
States or its territories. 

(b) the work relates to diseases, epidemio- 
logical situations or availability of clinical 
material which are not present within the 
United States. 


Defense research performed in foreign 
countries 


[Contracts and grants} 


Country Funds Number 


units 


— 
— 


26, 

120, 12 

2l, 1 

Ireland. 158, 18 
Ethiopi 10, 
Finland. 13, 
France. 830, 
Ghana.. 4, 
Greece. 18, 
Guatemala 50, 
Germany. 1, 148, 
India. 15, 
Israel 1,154, 
Italy. i 
Japan 436, 
Kenya.. 11. 
Malaya.. 136, 
Mexico. 13. 
Holland 252, 
459, 


oe S ms 0 en 0 e - CO 09 TH ED N me S) pa S ee Bo te ai e. 


New Zea 66, 

Peru 339, 

Philippines.. 40, 

Pui 553, 

. Zone 8. 
ince 

Swe en... 672, 

158, 

a 88. 

42, 

187, 

2,80 1 
guay- 88, 
a E AAA ed 134, 
oo 15, 801, 000 | 903 
t No funding information available. 
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(c) the work is related to priority 
military requirements in which it has been 
determined that sufficient trained U.S. man- 
power is not available and that supplemen- 
tation is required. 

(d) the work involves use of a unique or 
unusual facility not available in the United 
States and which should not be duplicated 
in the United States for practical reasons. 

(e) the work fulfills a need for confirma- 
tion or replication of U.S. investigations in an 
environment outside of the United States. 

(f£) the work involves an outstanding, 
unique scientist whose qualifications and in- 
terest in a problem cannot be matched by 
any of his peers in the United States. In this 
context “outstanding” should be rigorously 
interpreted and an examination should be 
made of the reasons why support cannot be 
obtained from the government of the coun- 
try in which he is a resident. 

(g) the work inyolves unique, original, or 
proprietary ideas, the disclosure of which to 
US. scientists would result in either a 
violation of the proprietary rights of the 
investigator or his organization or in a con- 
flict with generally accepted U.S. rules and 
es of ethics, practices, courtesy, or prece- 

ence. 


Obligations for foreign research, Department 
of Defense, fiscal years 1966-68 
Un thousands of dollars} 


Agency 


Department of Defense 11,336 10, 149 


authori- 


1 Those include $7,600,000 of excess foreign curre: 
budget 


zation (Public Law 480) included in fiscal year 1 
request. 


Spectral Report: U.S. ARMY 
RESEARCH IN JAPAN 


(Prepared for the chairman, U.S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, June 5, 1967) 


The U.S. Army conducts a program which 
supports research by outstanding Japanese 
scientists who have unique capabilities in 
ideas, facilities or access to material which 
is not obtainable in the U.S. The program 
in Japan is complementary to the research 
program being conducted in-house and sup- 
ported extramurally by the U.S, Army in 
American institutions. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment is aware of the intent and the mag- 
nitude of the program. Individual scientists 
submit unsolicited proposals for research, 
with the approval of their universities or 
institutions. The proposals are evaluated by 
technically competent scientists in the U.S. 
as to the uniqueness, scientific merit, out- 
standing capability of the investigator and 
interest to the Army research program. The 
institution and the U.S, share the cost of 
the research and pool resources to assist the 
scientist in achieving a high level of excel- 
lence in his own project. Oftentimes, the 
grantee institution provides the major por- 
tion of the total cost. 

It should be noted that the research is 
the investigator’s own project and not a 
project proposed by the Army. The Army 
does not in any way propose, specify or 
direct the project. From conception to com- 
pletion, the research project is the sole re- 
sponsibility of the principal investigator. All 
grantees in Japan do publish extensively in 
the open scientific and professional journals, 
To insure that the full scientific data is made 
freely available because few journals will 
accept reports, grantees submit an annual 
report of the results of their work. The dis- 
tribution of these reports is unlimited, The 
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only other reporting requirement is the sub- 
mission of a fiscal report, purely for admin- 
istrative purposes, to insure the funds were 
used for the research, There are no further 
obligations on the part of the grantees. 

The support to research in Japan has been 
confined almost entirely to basic medical re- 
search. The research projects cover a wide 
area and are as diverse as the interests of 
Japanese medical scientists. They range from 
fundamental studies of sensory neurophysi- 
ology to studies related to the diagnosis and 
treatment of diseases endemic to Japan, 
such as Japanese B. encephalities, clonorchis 
sinensis infections (kankyuchu sho) and 
schistosomiasis. Although the research is of 
interest to the U.S. Army, it is related to the 
health problems of the Japanese people. 

A complete listing of these current re- 
search topics is attached. 


Current life sciences contracts and grants in 
Japan, June 1, 1967 
[Institution, title, and funding] 
Kyushu University, “Structure & 
Function of Photoreceptor & Chem- 
oreceptor“ 
Institute of Microbiology & Chemis- 
try, “On Drug-Resistance of Shigel- 
lae & Staphylococci” 
Kitasato Institute, “Immunity in 
Local Antibody & its Nature“ 
Kyoto University, “Interrelation Be- 
tween Virus & Host at Molecular 
Level” 
Kanazawa University, “Neuronal Reg- 
ulation of Feeding“! 
Nara Medical College, “Electron Mi- 
croscope Study on Infectious & 
Serum Hepatitis 
Nara Medical College, “Japanese B 
Encephalitis Virus w/Elec Micro- 
scope 
Yodogawa Christian Hospital, Asth- 
ma and Air Pollution oe pa 3 
Nagasaki University, Dehydrogena- 
tion Complexes in Mammals“ .----- 7, 982 
Kitasato University, “Antiviral Ac- 
tivity of Guanylhydra-zones”_----- 3, 520 
Chiba University, “Chemotherapy & 
Serodiagnosis for Clonorchis Si- 
nesis Infection“ .----------------= 
Hiroshima University, “Vagal Re- 
sponses to Brain Stimulation“ 1, 139 
Keio University, Effects of Air Pollu- 
tion (Japan)”-.----------------- 15, 250 
Sasaki Institute, “Chromosomal 
Changes Associated with Altered 
Biological Characters in Homolo- 
gous Transplants“ 4, 550 
Kyoto Prefectural University of Medi- 
cine, “Erythrocyte Destruction Due 
to Strenuous Muscular Exercise“ 
Keio University, “Encephalitozoon 
Infection in Man“ -- 
Hokkaido University, “Physiological 
Activity of the Brown Adipose Tis- 
sue” 
Kumamoto University, “Endogenous 
Mechanism of Vascular Responses 


$2, 000 


10, 339 


6, 050 


5,507 


9, 243 


Yokohama City University, Anti- 
bodies of Japanese Encephalitis 
WEE & Vaccinia” ! 2,576 

Kumamoto University, “Biologic Re- 
actions of Cellular Antibodies & 
their Properties” 

Kobe University, “Mammalian Brain 
Function in Vitro” 

Yokohama City University, “Skin Test 
for Filariasis” 

Kyushu University, “Biophysical 
Studies of the Intestinal Smooth 
Muscle” 

Osaka City University, “Purification 
of Protective Antigen of Gram-neg- 
ative Bacteria” —-.........--.-..- 

Yamashina Institute for Ornithology 
& Zoology, “Migratory Animal Path- 
ological Survey (Japan)!) )' 

Tokyo University, “Effect of Air Pol- 
luting Chemical Gases Upon Im- 
munologic Processes in Animals“ 
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Current life sciences contracts and grants in 
Japan, June 1, 1967—Continued 
[Institution, title, and funding] 

Kyoto University, “Biophysical and 

Biochemical Studies on Microsomes 
of Nervous Tissues” 

Department of Defense statistics on foreign 

area research 


1. Funds appropriated for research abroad. 
(Millions) 


Research in foreign countries: 
Fiscal year 1967 
Fiscal year 1968 

Social science research in foreign 

countries: 
PASCAL PORN 106 0. oa nanos 
TICAL veer 2068. 5. = eae 


Ot these amounts, $10.149 M (FY 67) and 
$16.551 M (FY 68) are research known to be 
performed in foreign laboratories. The bal- 
ance consists of an estimate of funds going 
to U.S. performers for support of research 
conducted abroad. The records do not show 
in detail what fraction of these funds are 
expended overseas. Therefore, this estimate 
probably errors on the high side. 

*Includes $7.6 M excess foreign currency 
authorization (PL 480) included in FY 68 
Budget Request. 


2. Funds appropriated for projects oriented 
towards foreign policy problems, 


(Millions) 


Totals: 
Fiscal ar 1967..-...........<. $27. 734 
Fiscal year 1968................ 27. 674 


3. Sums spent on social science research 
for Thailand and Vietnam for the 1967 and 
1968 fiscal years. 


(Millions) 
Vietnam: 
Fiseal year 1067 _. e a use $2. 628 
Fiscal year 1968 1. 936 
Thailand: 
PASCAL Yen? eee enSe 186 
e e e 872 


COOPERATION BETWEEN PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE POWER COM- 
PANIES 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to an article 
entitled “The Gaslight Industry,” writ- 
ten by Mr. Wallace I. Roberts, and pub- 
lished in the June 26 edition of the 
Nation. 

I have long maintained that New 
England must speak and act as a region. 
With this in mind, I have advocated co- 
operation between public and private 
power companies which would provide 
the necessary stimulation of competition 
to increase the supply of lower cost pow- 
er for New England. Nowhere is this need 
for cooperation more evident than in the 
present situation which exists between 
the private power companies themselves 
and between the private and public pow- 
er utilities. Mr. Roberts’ article is most 
perceptive and presents a keen insight 
into the need for a realistic and compre- 
hensive long-range private and public 
power program for New England. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Rob- 
erts’ article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New ENGLAND Power: THE GASLIGHT 

INDUSTRY 
(By Wallace I. Roberts) 

Since the gaslight era, power in New Eng- 
land has been controlled by the private com- 
panies, but recent developments initiated by 
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public-power advocates suggest that the 
Yankee capitalists, who have administered 
the industry with an amazing lack of their 
traditional ingenuity, may be forced to 
change their ways. Except for a transmission 
system half owned by Vermont and provid- 
ing about a quarter of the state’s electric 
needs, there are no large publicly owned 
generating or transmission systems in the 
six states, so they have escaped until now 
the passionate, flag-waving defenses of free 
enterprise that have previously been exhib- 
ited-in private vs. public power battles in 
nearly every other section of the country. 
The controversy in New England has taken 
the form of a series of complicated legal and 
financial maneuvers, a somewhat misleading 
public relations and advertising campaign, 
and intensive political lobbying. It has all 
been most decorous, but with the April an- 
nouncement by the Justice Department that 
it is making preliminary investigations of 
possible antitrust violations by the private 
New England utilities, and with the threat 
of similar action by the Federal Power Com- 
mission, things may become less restrained. 

Beginning two years ago with a request 
for money to finance engineering studies for 
a federal hydroelectric project on the St. 
John River near the town of Dickey in north- 
ern Maine, the conflict has grown and de- 
veloped on several additional fronts. It prom- 
ises not to be over for some time, given the 
determination and recent successes of the 
public-power groups and the distaste for 
change exhibited by most private company 
officials. 

If there is no agreement about what kind 
of power projects to build, there is absolute 
agreement as to why they are necessary— 
New England’s electric rates are the highest 
of any region in the country. There are many 
ways to compare the cost of electricity, and 
by any of them the New England states, ex- 
cept Vermont with its public power, are at 
the top of the list. Federal Power Commis- 
sion figures for 1963 show that the average 
price per kilowatt-hour sold by the private 
utilities in New England was 2.48c compared 
to 1.77c for the private utilities of the coun- 
try, a difference of 40 per cent. Similar com- 
parison reveals that fewer kilowatt-hours 
per customer are sold in New England. 
Higher prices inhibit sales, and lower sales 
force the prices even higher because a smaller 
total revenue must be spread over the fixed 
charges. 

Private company executives acknowledge 
the region’s high rates, but their reply has 
become as automatic as an echo: “Yes, but 
our fuel and labor costs and taxes are so 
high.” There is some substance to that ex- 
planation, though Joseph C. Swidler, for- 
mer FPC chairman, said several years ago 
that if New England utilities had to pay only 
average fuel costs, the region's electric bills 
would be lowered by less than 5 percent. 

An equally substantive explanation, how- 
ever, is the fact that administrative expenses 
range, depending on how they are measured, 
from 33 to 100 per cent above the national 
average, and, according to William D. Ship- 
man, professor of economics at Bowdoin Col- 
lege, account for one-quarter to one-half of 
the difference between the average price for 
electricity in New England and in the rest of 
the country. Local taxes, which are one-third 
higher for New England utilities, are the only 
significant inequity that is apparently be- 
yond much control. 

The most important factor in rate reduc- 
tions is increased per capita use. Because 
New England is an “old” region in demo- 
graphic terms, neither its industry nor its 
population, and hence its per capita use of 
electricity, has kept pace with the rest of 
the country. A slow growth rate in per capita 
use is almost a built-in barrier to lowering 
prices, but reductions can be encouraged by 
cutting costs through efficiencies. 

Compounding the high fuel costs, the coal 
or oil is burned in plants that for the most 
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part are little old teakettles, barely able to 
get up enough steam to whistle, when com- 
pared to the giant and efficient boiler-tur- 
bine-generator combinations that have been 
available for years. The region does have 
one show piece, the Brayton Point, Mass., 
plant of the New England Power Co. It 
opened in 1964 and was rated by the FPC 
as the most efficient in the country, but for 
thirteen years before that New England had 
no entry on the commission’s list of the top 
ten most efficient plants. 

Mechanical inefficiency cannot be blamed 
on the region’s age or geographical deficien- 
cies; it is the result of administrative de- 
cisions. Two generations ago, Samuel Insull, 
the man who did for electricity what Henry 
Ford did for the automobile, showed the 
power industry that it was much more efi- 
cient to use large generating plants serving 
as many people as possible. No one believed 
him at first, and it might appear that many 
private company executives in New England 
still don’t. On average, the public utilities 
companies of the country serve three times 
as Many people as do the companies of New 
England, and there are more than one and 
a half times as many people for every gen- 
erating plant. This means for New England 
more executives, more plants and lines to 
maintain, more secretaries, more mainte- 
nance workers, more pensions and insurance, 
and higher labor costs per customer. New 
Englanders are paying to perpetuate a quaint 
private industry organization that is not 
nearly as charming as a covered bridge and 
much more expensive. 

Attempts at consolidation have been made, 
but the pace is slow. In some places in New 
England, covered bridges have rotted away 
before the public realized what was happen- 
ing. It is unlikely, however, that any private 
utility in the region will collapse, for they 
are protected by the state regulatory agencies 
and an apathetic public. Almost all of the 
region’s utilities make the maximum profit 
allowed by law, and a few are considerably 
above the prescribed limit. Blackstone Valley 
Electric Co. of Rhode Island earned in 1965 
a return of 9.34 per cent, almost twice the 
limit. 

Only Vermont’s Public Service Board seems 
to take seriously its obligation to set rea- 
sonable rates. New Hampshire and Connecti- 
cut appear indifferent at best, and the regu- 
latory agencies in Maine, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island have exhibited what can only 
be called an affection for the private compa- 
nies. The Maine and Massachusetts agencies 
have been hostile, almost insulting, to re- 
cent appearances by public-power groups. 

Part of this situation results from the fact 
that none of the agencies has money or staff 
to do an adequate job. Most are so short of 
skilled help that they are forced to accept 
company operating statistics as a basis for 
determining rates. Unless the public de- 
mands it, the regulatory agencies are not 
likely to hire qualified accountants or engi- 
neers, and the prevailing public attitude is 
that the cost of electricity has formed a 
triumvirate with death and taxes. The re- 
sult is that the regulatory agencies are per- 
mitting monopolies to earn good profits with 
equipment and organizational structures 
that would drive them to the wall if they 
were faced with even moderately aggressive 
competition. Allowing each utility exclusive 
control of its sales territory prevents waste- 
ful duplication of plants and lines, but it 
also creates an attitude of status quo com- 
placency. Creative regulatory policies could 
impose penalties for continued use of out- 
moded steam plants, instead of allowing 
them to be included in the rate base. 

However, conventional steam plants have 
had their day in New England. After 1969, 
the region’s power industry will most likely 
build only lower-cost nuclear plants. It 
already has an experimental nuclear plant, 
Yankee, at Rowe, Mass., and fiye others are 
either under construction or committed. 
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These five are part of what the private com- 
panies have dubbed their “Big 11 Power 
Loop”; the other six installations consist of 
five conventional steam plants and a pumped 
storage plant. All eleven are scheduled to be 
finished by the end of 1972 and will be con- 
nected by 900 miles of 345-kilovolt transmis- 
sion lines. The cost of the project is about 
$900 million, and the plants will provide 
about 63 million kilowatts of power. 

The name “Big 11 Power Loop”—but not 
the plants or transmission lines—is a gim- 
mick, pure and simple. No engineering plan 
or study supports the location, type or design 
of the plants on a system-wide basis. It all 
started with a full-page newspaper adver- 
tisement announcing the “Loop” and im- 
plying that the whole thing was thought out 
well in advance. The campaign, carried on 
with television commercials costing about 
$200,000 a year, was devised by the private 
companies’ trade organization, the Electric 
Coordinating Council of New England 
(ECCNE), in response to the threat of the 
federal government’s Dickey-Lincoln School 
hydroelectric project. 

As one company official put it: We felt 
the public should know about our plans be- 
cause Dickey was getting a lot of publicity, 
but the important thing is that the eleyen 
plants were planned long before Dickey came 
up. We did not just decide to build the plants 
after Dickey’s first appropriation, as some of 
our opponents have said.” 

That first appropriation for the government 
project in 1965 was for $800,000; last year it 
received $1,100,000. This year, President 
Johnson asked for $1,600,000 to finish en- 
gineering studies and begin construction. 
The 794,000-kilowatt project is to cost an 
estimated $212 million and, if all goes well 
in Congress, will be finished in April, 1975. 

The dam at Dickey is the practical reality 
left over from the dream of harnessing the 
tides in Passamaquoddy Bay at the eastern 
tip of Maine. [See “Reviving Passama- 
quoddy” by William S. Ellis, The Nation, 
July 13, 1964.] It was the request for its first 
appropriation that started the political and 
verbal six guns blazing. The members of the 
ECCNE opened an intensive lobbying cam- 
paign and sent their forces to Washington 
equipped with large packets of propaganda 
purporting to show that Dickey was objec- 
tionable on just about any conceivable 
ground. They had some effect, especially on 
the New England delegation of twenty-four 
Representatives, twenty of whom voted 
against Dickey on one roll call. Congressional 
resistance to a large public-works project for 
the home region is unusual, and the New 
England vote raised speculation as to wheth- 
er the area’s Congressmen felt more obligated 
to the private utilities or to their constitu- 
ents. 

Dickey is not enormous; by 1980 it will 
provide only 1 per cent of the area’s electrical 
requirements. But it will probably bring with 
it a Northeast Power Commission to market 
the power. It is expected that the cheaper 
power of Dickey, combined with the prodding 
effect of the power administration on state 
regulatory agencies, will be to force lower 
electrical rates. The members of the ECCNE 
fear, with justification, that Dickey will 
oblige them to cut administrative and gener- 
ating expenses and become more efficient. 
The private companies put it a little differ- 
ently, however, saying that Dickey will force 
them to lose money by trying to meet its 
prices. The federal government’s experience, 
on the contrary, has been that its low-cost 
power stimulates consumption and increases 
revenues for surrounding private companies. 

The ECCNE has introduced masses of 
statistics at Congressional hearings to prove 
that Dickey will not break even. Public- 
power advocates pointed out that the same 
kind of argument has been used against 
every federal power project in recent years. 
In an attempt to reconcile contradictory fig- 
ures supplied by the ECCNE and the Corps of 
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Engineers, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee assigned its staff to investigate the 
situation. Its report, made public June 5, 
offers no specific recommendations, but con- 
cludes that the project will produce power at 
a cost lower than any comparable alternative 
proposed by the ECCNE. The report also con- 
tained several biting observations on the 
long-range planning by New England's pri- 
vate utilities and noted that the companies 
“have not produced any document support- 
ing central planning with the exception of 
the newspaper advertisement,” and that “the 
most current transmission study by the 
ECCNE was completed in 1963” and includes 
plans for none of the Big 11 projects. 

The fight over Dickey ts overshadowing 
several other power conflicts that may have 
even greater effect on New England. One is a 
plan to import 1.25 million kilowatts, almost 
twice as much as Dickey would generate, from 
a giant hydroelectric project at Churchill 
(formerly Hamilton) Falls in Labrador. 

This scheme was seen as a real threat by 
the private companies when it received the 
backing of Gov. Philip H. Hoff of Vermont, a 
bright young Democrat in the-land of Repub- 
licans. In January, 1966, he introduced a bill 
in the Republican-controlled legislature 
which would have created a quasi-public, 
nonprofit corporation to import the Cana- 
dian power and resell most of it to municipal 
and cooperative utilities in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. 

The bill was sidetracked to the legislative 

council which reported it unfavorably, thus 
killing the bill but not the idea. Even before 
the report was issued, a group of the state’s 
municipal and cooperative managers got to- 
gether and formed their own company to do 
just what the one outlined in Governor Hoff’s 
bill would have done. Currently, that com- 
pany is negotiating with both Canadian sup- 
pliers and prospective buyers in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. 
One group of prospective customers, the 
Municipal Electric Association of Massachu- 
setts (MEAM), is also waging the private vs. 
public battle on several other fronts and with 
some success. Two years ago the MEAM was 
dormant; its thirty-nine members serving 
239,000 customers were at the mercy of the 
private companies from which they were 
forced to buy power at rates imposed by the 
sellers. 

Then Shrewsbury, Mass., won an FPC deci- 
sion, later upheld by the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals, forcing the New England Power Co., 
the area’s largest wholesaler, to sell the town 
power at a wholesale rate, not at retail as 
before. Other towns followed up the victory 
and negotiated from NEPCO lower prices 
that saved $2 million. Since then the asso- 
ciation has raised its dues, hired a first-class 
Washington lawyer and consultant engineers, 
and filed legal objections to every move made 
by the ECCNE. 

The MEAM had tried earlier to join the 
ECCNE, but the private companies are ap- 
parently unwilling to let the municipals have 
a say in the development of the region's 
power industry. The application was never 
actually refused; the council simply voted 
not to change a rule it made in 1964 pro- 
hibiting municipals from joining. Reversing 
a cliche, the MEAM declared: “If you can't 
join em, lick em.“ It has appeared before 
state utility regulatory agencies in Maine, 
Massachusetts and Vermont, and before the 
FPC and Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, challenging some of the engineering 
aspects of the Big 11 plants and transmission 
system, and hinting that it may raise anti- 
trust objections to the fact that the ECCNE 
has “blacked out” the municipals from direct 
participation in the Big 11 nuclear plants. 

Besides trying to join the ECCNE, the 
MEAM has tried to buy its way into two of 
the Big 11 nuclear plants, Maine Yankee and 
Vermont Yankee. These plants are being built 
by various combinations of the members of 
the ECCNE (a good but almost singular ex- 
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ample of regionalization of the industry) and 
have about a dozen owner-utilities each. 
The MEAM wanted a piece of each of these 
plants because the electricity they generate 
will be sold directly only to owners, in pro- 
portion to the amount of stock owned. 

The MEAM has not yet had a clear-cut vic- 
tory on this issue, but it has been partly 
successful and indications are that it will 
have to be reckoned with. The Vermont Pub- 
lice Service Board has declared that muni- 
cipals should be given a chance to purchase 
stock in Vermont Yankee, and because of the 
MEAM objections, the FPC has received a 
staff recommendation that it institute anti- 
trust proceedings against the ECCNE if it 
does not permit the MEAM to participate in 
future planning. The Justice Department ap- 
parently has been made aware of the FPC’s 
staff report. On April 21, Donald F. Turner, 
assistant attorney general in charge of the 
antitrust division, in reply to a request from 
Sen. Lee Metcalf (D., Mont.), announced that 
the department has been conducting ex- 
ploratory studies” of the power industry's 
possible exclusion of municipals and cooper- 
atives from participation in new generation 
and transmission systems planned by the 
private companies. Mr. Turner did not men- 
tion New England specifically, but Senator 
Metcalf, who has recently pained the in- 
dustry’s leaders with his book, Overcharge, 
had referred to the situation in New England 
in his request for antitrust action. 

The answer to New England's power prob- 
lems is not simply a matter of choice be- 
tween private and public power; government 
bureaucracy can be just as inefficient as pri- 
vate management. What is needed above all, 
whether it is private or public, is a regional 
power company, or at most two or three. If it 
must be private, a corresponding and effec- 
tive regional regulatory agency and compet- 
ing public projects must also be established. 

The area is too small, its population too 
dense, its problems too common to deal with 
electricity on a state-by-state basis, or to 
allow it to remain exclusively a private busi- 
ness, The private companies claim that they 
are moving toward regionalization, They said 
that a decade and a half ago, and there has 
been little change. The private company 
executives are wrestling with their own egos; 
what president, even of a small, local power 
company, wants to become the district man- 
ager of a six-state monolith? In this sense, as 
in several others, it can be said that the pri- 
vate companies are not acting in the public 
interest because they are bound to laissez- 
faire capitalism, and that was proved obso- 
lete before Edison set up his Pearl Street 
station, 


REHABILITATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Penitentiaries, I have been deeply 
interested in all rehabilitation programs. 
In the last Congress, I introduced in the 
Senate the legislation which authorized 
the Federal work-release program. 

On Monday, June 19, the Washington 
Evening Star published an article about 
a very encouraging 14-month experi- 
mental rehabilitation program being 
conducted at the Lorton Youth Center. 
The program, known as Challenge, is an 
education and job-training project run 
by the National Committee for Children 
and Youth. Five VISTA volunteers are 
helping to conduct the program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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CHALLENGE AT LORTON: INMATES FORGO 
PAROLE FOR TRAINING 
(By Donald Fitzhugh) 

A man serving time at a correctional in- 
stitution who waives his parole date so he 
can stay on the inside and finish barber train- 
ing must want a job pretty badly. 

Two men at the Lorton Youth Center who 
did just that recently are among 153 inmates 
who have been part of an experimental edu- 
cation and job training project run by the 
National Committee for Children and Youth 
at the center. 

The District Department of Corrections, 
which runs the Youth Center, has been im- 
pressed enough with the experiment to offer 
all the instructors jobs when the program 
ends in August. And the work of five VISTA 
volunteers in the experiment is being evalu- 
ated to see how this, too, will fit into the de- 
partment’s regular program. 

Ray Nelson, the department’s associate 
director for planning, thinks the 14-month 
experiment called Challenge,“ has achieved 
several of its goals: 

It has shown the value of vocational train- 
ing—not just for teaching a skill—but as a 
medium to reach the inmate and teach him 
self-esteem, Nelson said. 

And the program demonstrated that VISTA 
(Volunteers in Service to America) has some- 
thing to offer in a correctional institution. 

The men in the training also think the 
project, especially VISTA, is a good thing. 
William Phifer, 22, trained as a barber, says 
a VISTA worker still comes by to see him, 
several months after his release. 

The “Challenge” staff signed up 219 of the 
300 men at the center and let them choose 
one of seven training areas. The men were 
then enrolled in classes as their parole or 
release date approached. 

CHOICE IMPORTANT 

Being able to pick their training is im- 
portant to the men, explained Reginald 
Baker, 22, who was a member of the painting 
class. “I wanted it. I can kick nobody but me 
if I fail.” 

Few have failed. The staff has found work 
for 34 of the 36 men who have been released 
since their training ended. Three of the 36 
have been convicted of crimes since then, all 
within two weeks of their release. 

The “Challenge” project was started after 
the end of a Manpower Development and 
Training Act job program, which was criti- 
cized by an evaluation team from Catholic 
University and not refunded after an 18- 
month demonstration period ended last 
June. The evaluation suggested more com- 
munity support for the men and fewer de- 
partmental restrictions during experimenta- 
tion. 

“Challenge” has received outstanding sup- 
port from business, according to Leon Lei- 
berg, project director. The Northern Virginia 
Steel Co, donated two arc welding machines 
in trade for first pick of the “graduates,” 
he said. 

On the other hand, Nelson thinks the de- 
partment may substitute data processing for 
painting because there was some difficulty 
getting the men into the union and having 
them work on government contracts with 
prison records, 

Nelson feels that VISTA’s work with the 

men and their families has been valuable. 
“They have been able to establish very sig- 
nificant relationships with the inmates,” he 
said, 
The VISTA workers tutored the men indi- 
vidually at night, visited their families and 
ran a varied program outside of class, includ- 
ing group discussions, films and classes in 
Negro history. 

They even organized an art show of welded 
sculpture, 15 pieces of which sold for $457— 
which went to the men—during a week- 
long showing in the lobby of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

Essentially, the project raised the morale 
of the men at the Youth Center, according 
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to Dr. Reuben Horlick, center director, who 
said: There has been a change in the men— 
they are self-assured and they have some 
staying power.” 

The Corrections Department now plans to 
ask Congress for permission to juggle its 
budget to take over when the experimental 
program ends in August. 


RESTORATION OF FORT GORGES, 
CASCO BAY, MAINE 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to an article 
published in the Portland, Maine, Eve- 
ning Express of June 29, 1967. 

I believe it appropriate at this time, 
when there is growing criticism of the 
antipoverty program, that Senators be 
made aware of the constructive work be- 
ing performed by the Portland Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps. Under a planned pro- 
gram for the restoration of historic Fort 
Gorges in Casco Bay, a 15-boy crew is 
learning the value of work experience 
while contributing to the rehabilitation 
of one of Maine’s few Civil War garri- 
sons. I congratulate the leaders of this 
program for their vigor and initiative in 
conducting a project designed to benefit 
both disadvantaged youths and the com- 
munity. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FORT GORGES FACELIFTING Is RESUMED 
(By Harrison Brown) 

Fort Gorges lies dreaming under the gentle 
summer sun. 

In fact it has lain that way for more than a 
century of summers, because the picturesque 
prominence in the middle of Portland's har- 
bor has never fired a shot in anger, seldom 
shot at all and indeed has never been fully 
garrisoned. 

But things are picking up. For the second 
summer, a 15-boy crew of the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps is tidying up the place with the 
eventual aim of making the city-owned for- 
mer bastion a park which should be a tourist 
attraction of the first magnitude. 

Construction of Fort Gorges was started in 
1857 when Jefferson Davis, who was to be- 
come the first and only president of the Con- 
federated States of America, was the U.S. 
Secretary of War. 

Halfway through the massive job the Civil 
War broke out and during the years when 
Yankee boys were bleeding and dying at 
Antietam and Gettysburg a big crew of stay- 
at-homes labored on the fort at war-inflated 
wages. 

Eighteen sixty-five, the vear of victory, 
came, and the fort was finally finished at the 
then-astronomical cost of $890,000 to begin 
its career of more than a century of disuse. 

In rehabilitating the fort to make it safe 
and accessible to visitors, the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps had to have water transporta- 
tion from and to the mainland. 

Now the corps has it and more is on the 
way. In May of last year three husky Liberty 
boats, on loan from the Navy, arrived in 
South Portland from Boston on the broad 
deck of the Coast Guard buoy tender Cow- 
slip. 

The three boats needed plenty of fixing. 
Under the direction of Capt. Donald A. Cran- 
dall of Peaks Island, the boys went to work. 

They have already put one boat, the Op- 
portunity, into mint condition and she is 
now the steady ferry. The boys have wooded 
down a second boat ready for recaulking and 
when she is finished they'll start on the third. 

The boats are 36 feet long, 10 feet in beam 
and weigh 11,500 pounds apiece. Although 
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badly dried out from 11 years of storage 
under cover, they are stoutly built with yel- 
low pine planking, oak frames and decks 
and all bronze-fastened. 

The worst problem in rehabilitation was 
removal of old paint which had built up to 
an eighth of an inch in thickness. With eco- 
nomical diesel power they will do nine knots 
and carry 40 persons apiece. 

Thomas L. Curtis, retired Marine Corps 
captain, coordinator in charge of the fort 
rehabilitation, said that the first step after 
the cleanup work is the construction of a 
dock, At present a motorboat can land at the 
fort only when the tide is about two-thirds 
full. At other times visitors must go ashore 
from larger craft in rowboats. 

Curtis pointed out the vast potentialities 
of the fort as a picnic and scenic spot. He 
also pointed out the vast amount of work 
needed to make the place safe and attractive. 
The fort last had a caretaker in 1912 and, in 
the 55 years since, vandals have done their 
worst. Interior woodwork of the garrison 
portion has been ripped out and destroyed 
and obscenities adorn the walls in large let- 
tering. 

But vandals have not been able to do 
much to the masonry. The exterior walls fac- 
ing seaward are solid granite four feet thick 
and the garrison portion has walls of 30- 
inch granite faced inside with brick and 
plaster. In fact not even professional wreck- 
ers have been able to make much headway. 
Many years ago an outfit moved in to salvage 
some of the granite but the project was given 
up as a hopeless job after a few tons were 
removed. 

Nature threatens to do a job at which 
vandals and salvagers have failed. Although 
the roof above the double tier of gun ports 
is covered with 12 feet of gravel, the rains 
and snows of more than a century has seeped 
through and leached the lime from the ma- 
sonry to form stalactites in the groined brick 
ceilings. And the process has continued for 
so long that stalagmites are beginning to 
grow upward from the stone floors, as in a 
natural eons-old cave. 

The boys on the job are paid $1.40 an hour 
for a four-day week. On Fridays, the fifth 
day, they must attend counselling sessions 
to remain in good standing as Neighborhood 
Youth Corps members. Ages run from 16 to 
21 and many of the youngsters are still in 
school. Several have shown aptitude at 
skilled tasks, such as repairing and operating 
boats. Gary Soule, who graduated this year 
from Portland High School and is headed for 
Northeastern Business College in September, 
is crew supervisor. 

Boys will be boys and will often goof off, 
Curtis admits, but disciplinary problems are 
few and the youngsters like their work. 


LIMITATION OF USE OF ELEC- 
TRONIC AND MECHANICAL EAVES- 
DROPPING DEVICES 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the New York Times recently published 
the new regulations issued by Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark placing severe 
limitations on the use by Federal agents 
of electronic and mechanical eaves- 
dropping devices. The regulations as a 
practical matter prohibit the use of all 
such devices except with the permission 
of one party to the conversation, and 
even in this situation the written per- 
mission of the Attorney General is to be 
obtained. An agency head in an emer- 
gency can authorize such use, but the 
Attorney General must be notified 
within 24 hours and the emergency ex- 
plained. 

National security situations are exempt 
from the new regulations, but Federal 
agencies handling national security mat- 
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ters are to consult with the Attorney 
General concerning the use of electronic 
devices. 

This action of the Attorney General 
extending and implementing an earlier 
Presidential directive is most commend- 
able. Following close on the heels of the 
Berger case, in which the Supreme Court 
strictly limited State use of such devices, 
these regulations hold out a promise of 
renewed privacy. 

It is refreshing to see a law enforce- 
ment officer strive to strengthen con- 
stitutional protection rather than search 
for means to avoid them. For 37 years, 
Attorneys General have followed the 
most strained construction of the Federal 
wiretap statute so as to permit certain 
law-enforcement wiretapping. Attorney 
General Clark, on the other hand, re- 
fuses to close his eyes to the words of 
the statute and admits that it prohibits 
law-enforcement tapping. 

But more than this, the new regula- 
tions for the first time sweep aside the 
fog of confusion that has surrounded 
law-enforcement use of all electronic de- 
vices and establishes clear-cut prohibi- 
tions and guidelines. The regulations rec- 
ognize fully the right of privacy and its 
importance to the American people. The 
Attorney General deserves the praise of 
every citizen for strengthening freedom. 

Mr. President, these regulations make 
it abundantly clear that the investiga- 
tion by the Subcommittee on Adminis- 
trative Practice and Procedure is begin- 
ning to bear real fruit. During the past 
2 years, as we have sought to end uncon- 
stitutional and illegal use of snooping 
devices, we have witnessed a number of 
small forward steps—new mail-cover 
regulations, new law prohibiting the 
opening of first-class mail, the Presi- 
dent’s 1965 directive, and others. 

But now we have our first major vic- 
tory. Experience has shown us, however, 
that this may be a paper victory only, 
unless close supervision follows. Agencies 
and agents, among whom wiretapping 
and eavesdropping have become a way of 
life, will not change their ways easily. 
The Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedure will do all it can 
to see that all Federal agencies comply. 

With this victory won and with the 
significant assist of the Berger case, it is 
time to consolidate gains and push on 
to strengthen privacy against private 
snooping. 

Pending before the subcommittee at 
this time is S. 928, which would use the 
full powers of the Federal Government 
to curb the manufacture, sale, and use 
of such gadgets for private use. The fol- 
lowing proposition would seem to go, al- 
most without saying: If, as a necessary 
step to protect our dwindling right to 
privacy, electronic eavesdropping is to be 
severely restricted for law enforcement, 
even more stringent restrictions should 
be placed on all private electronic eaves- 
dropping. This is what S. 928 is designed 
to do. 

We have discussed informally with the 
Department of Justice certain amend- 
ments to S. 928 which were proposed as a 
result of our lengthy hearings on this 
bill. The Subcommittee on Adminis- 
trative Practice and Procedure will meet 
on July 18, 1967, to discuss the bill and 
the proposed amendments. It is hoped 
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that at that time we will be able to make 

a final recommendation to the Commit- 

tee on the Judiciary for prompt action 

on a bill. 

If anyone doubts the need for legisla- 
tion in the private sector, there is a wide 
assortment of articles and materials 
which document the terrifying situation 
which now exists. Recently, the Wall 
Street Journal published one such article 
written by Stanley Penn. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Record. I ask unanimous consent also 
that the text of the new regulations as 
carried by the New York Times, and a re- 
lated article written by Fred Graham, 
the Times’ able legal analyst, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Buc Business: GROWING PRIVATE USE OF 
EAVESDROPPING GEAR BRINGS SPURT IN 
SALES— ELECTRONIC DEVICES BECOME SMALL- 
ER, MORE VERSATILE—CRITICISM HAS LITTLE 
EFFECT—DEBUGGING ALSO Is BOOMING 

(By Stanley Penn) 

Dad, do you worry that your son takes 
drugs? 

A tiny eavesdropping device, advertised by 
a Manhattan retailer, may help you discover 
the awful truth. Conceal the $59.95 radio 
transmitter in the base of the home tele- 
phone. Then tune an ordinary FM radio re- 
ceiver in another room and listen unob- 
served to your son's phone calls. 

Mom, do you suspect Dad of infidelity? 

The “bumper beeper,” a small, powerful 
transmitter priced at $280 by a Miami, Fla., 
manufacturer, will help you trail hubby to 
his trysting place. Hide the bug inside the 
bumper of his car. Held in place by a magnet, 
the transmitter will send signals to a tailing 
car, pinpointing the distance and direction 
of your errant mate. 

Bugging is big business, and it’s getting 
bigger, manufacturers and retailers claim, 
Once, law enforcement officers were the chief 
users of hidden microphones and telephone 
taps; today, a majority of the devices are 
said to be in private hands. Electronic snoops 
are popular for bedroom bugging in divorce 
cases and for industrial espionage. And a 
small Texas maker of bugs confides that em- 
ployers find the devices handy in spying on 
workers to see if they are loyal and honest.” 


RESTRICTING EAVESDROPPING 


At both the Federal and state levels there’s 
a growing effort to restrict eavesdropping. 
Just last month, for example, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court ruled it was unconstitutional 
for New York State to allow court-approved 
eavesdropping by police. At the same time 
the court strongly indicated that it found 
the whole practice of electronic snooping 
distasteful. 

These moves are slowing the bug boom— 
but not by much. A few suppliers see an 
easing in the rate of sales growth because of 
unfavorable publicity and consumers’ fears 
of possible law violations. But many other 
manufacturers are capitalizing on the pub- 
licity: They’re building de-bugging devices 
to detect the same snooping equipment they 
produce. 

It isn’t possible to tell how fast the 
spy industry is growing, since many eaves- 
dropping devices such as wireless mikes are 
also used for legitimate purposes by enter- 
tainers, lecturers and the like. But one New 
York supplier, Security Electronics, says sales 
of transmitting and anti-bugging devices so 
far this year are about double those of a 
year ago. The firm has customers ranging 
“from foreign governments to individuals 
with marital problems,” an official says. 

Stimulating the public’s taste for espio- 
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nage is a dazzling array of buys. Tiny mikes 
ean be concealed in neckties, fountain pens 
and button holes, linked by thin wires to 
small transmitters or tape recorders hidden 
in a suit pocket. Transmitters can also be 
stashed in wristwatches, table lamps and in 
holes bored in picture frames. 
ASHTRAYS AND CIGARETTE LIGHTERS 

In Dallas, Security Communications builds 
miniature transmitters into ashtrays, ciga- 
rette lighters and pencil boxes, “Our skilled 
workmen have installed numerous units that 
cannot be detected by normal examination,” 
Security proudly advertises. 

One of the tiniest bugs in commercial use 
is the “Jr. 101,” made by Continental Tele- 
phone Supply Co., New York, a leading sup- 
plier of listening equipment. Smaller than 
a dime, the “Jr. 101“ measures % of an inch 
by % of an inch, and is ½ of an inch thick. 
The gadget will pick up a voice up to 75 
feet away and rebroadcast it to a radio re- 
ceiver 200 to 300 feet away. Continental 
claims, Its price: $350. 

Emanuel Mittleman, who operates from a 
small workshop in lower Manhattan, is con- 
sidered by many to be the Henry Ford of 
bugging equipment makers. Though he 
scorns advertising, his clients keep increasing. 
“If you've got a good product, people will find 
out about it,” he observes. 

The “harmonic bug,” priced at $400, is the 
most celebrated Mittleman creation. It works 
like this: A transmitter is wired to the vic- 
tim’s telephone. Then the eavesdropper dials 
that phone—from anywhere in the nation— 
and blows a note from a small, 50-cent har- 
monica. The harmonica tone activates the 
hidden transmitter without ringing the vic- 
tim’s phone. Acting as a listening device, 
the bugged phone transmits everything that's 
said in the room over phone lines to the 
eavesdropper. 

LISTENING THROUGH WALLS 

Most bug merchants tell customers that 
the burden is on them to ensure that they 
don’t violate eavesdropping laws. The laws, 
though, are quite murky. Acquiring informa- 
tion through a trespass of a hidden mike is 
generally considered a crime, but there are 
ways to avoid this problem. Continental 
Telephone Supply, for example, sells a stetho- 
scope mike, equipped with a powerful ampli- 
fier, for listening through walls. 

Only a handful of states have laws against 
the actual act of eavesdropping, and there 
aren't any Federal statutes against it. There 
are, of course, regulations against telephone 
tapping. However, they probably wouldn't 
apply to phone-implanted transmitters like 
Mr. Mittleman’s “harmonica bug” since these 
gadgets monitor conversations in a room, not 
on a phone line. 

Governmental agencies are getting tougher, 
though. In December, District Attorney 
Frank Hogan of New York announced that 
a 27-month investigation into eavesdrop- 
ping and wiretapping had resulted in in- 
dictments against 28 persons charged with 
invasion of privacy. One private detective 
was accused of tapping the phones of Don- 
ald Kendall, president of PepsiCo Inc. 

Both Democrats and Republicans have 
offered bills in Congress to restrict eaves- 
dropping. And President Johnson seeks to 
curtail the manufacture of electronic bugs 
and to make it illegal to buy them in inter- 
state trade or to advertise them as snooping 
devices. A bill sponsored by Sen. Edward 
Long (D., Mo.), head of a subcommittee that 
has been investigating snooping by Federal 
agencies, incorporates many of the Presi- 
dent’s proposals. 

Heavy advertising in mail order catalogs, 
newspapers and magazines has helped spur 
sales of eavesdropping equipment. For ex- 
ample, Signature, the Diners’ Club maga- 
zine, with a circulation of 820,000, has two 
full pages of bugging and de-bugging ads 
aimed at businessmen in its June issue. 

Robert M. Brown, author of The Elec- 
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tronic Invasion, credits James Bond movies 
and spy shows on television with prompting 
the public to buy bugging devices. Track- 
ing a person halfway around the world or 
listening in on conversations a million miles 
away are made to seem so simple that any- 
one can do it,” he says. Mr. Brown’s 184- 
page paperback, which shows enthusiasts 
how bugs work and how to build and use 
them, has sold over 22,000 copies since its 
publication in early May. 

Some of the newer bugs are proving to be 
a boon to private eyes, observes Mr. Brown, 
a licensed investigator. He points to voice- 
actuated transmitters and recorders that 
turn themselves on at the sound of conver- 
sation and shut off when the talk ceases. 
These gadgets do away with the need for 
“stake-outs”—men who spend hours in hotel 
rooms, ready to start recorders when hidden 
mikes pick up voices. 


RESHAPING THE PROFESSION 


“To say this has reshaped the scope of 
professional eavesdropping would be the un- 
derstatement of the century,” says Mr. 
Brown. Instead of paying $40 to $100 a day 
to detectives for stake-outs, he adds, cus- 
tomers can now get a full week of recorded 
conversations for less than $200. One result: 
More business for private eyes as costs drop, 
Mr. Brown insists. 

Increasingly, makers and retailers of eaves- 
dropping devices stress that their products 
have constructive uses. In ads, they point 
out that homeowners can cut down on bur- 
glaries by using surveillance equipment and 
that businessmen can stave off nosy com- 
petitors by employing anti-bugs to detect 
bugs. 

Thus, Continental Telephone Supply claims 
that with its “intruder detector” you can 
hear what’s happening in home or office 
“without the burglar knowing it.” Continen- 
tal also provides three-man teams to “elec- 
tronically sweep” offices, seeking out phone 
taps or hidden mikes, 

One of many manufacturers that works 
both sides of the street is a Miami firm, 
which asks that its name not be published. 
This outfit’s line ranges from the “Tiny Tim,” 
a transmitter described as “ideal for behind 
drapes and over cornices,” to the “hound 
dog,” a detection device for sniffing signals 
of concealed transmitters—like the “Tiny 
Tim,” for instance. 

A BRISK BUSINESS IN SCRAMBLERS 

Some large electronics concerns, too, are 
entering the de-bugging field. One is Hewlett- 
Packard Co., Palo Alto, Calif., which says it’s 
doing a brisk business in scramblers. A 
scrambler is a battery powered device that 
fits against a telephone’s mouthpiece and 
receiver, electronically scrambling the words 
into an unintelligible garble. An identical 
unit at the other end unscrambles the con- 
versation. The factory-coded devices sell for 
$550 a pair. - 

A New York law enforcement officer claims 
that an ordinary FM radio is as good a de- 
bugging device as any. “Just turn on light 
music or something, and the radio signals 
will jam any concealed FM mike in the 
room.” 

But Harvey C. Smith, manager of Market 
research for Vulcan Materials Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., is more cautious, He recently told 
a meeting of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board that executives should com- 
pletely avoid mentioning confidential data 
in public places, 

“If you must talk confidentially,” he said, 
“talk in noisy subways or in a rattling com- 
muter train. If you're in a hotel room, talk 
in the bathroom with a noisy shower turned 
on, or turn on the radio or TV loud. And if 
the TV set doesn’t work, get suspicious; it 
may not work because it has a built-in mike 
attached to the antenna, terminating in a 
tape recorder in another room.” 
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[From the New York Times, July 7, 1967] 


THe TEXT OF A MEMORANDUM BY ATTORNEY 
GENERAL RAMSEY CLARK ON NEW REGULA- 
TIONS LIMITING WIRETAPPING AND ELEC- 
TRONIC EAVESDROPPING BY FEDERAL AGENTS 


It is essential that all agencies having any 
responsibility for law enforcement take steps 
to make certain that electronic and related 
devices designed to intercept, overhear or 
record private verbal communications be 
subject to tight administrative control to 
assure that they will not be used in a manner 
which is illegal and that even legal use of 
such devices will be strictly controlled. In 
order further to assist you to achieve these 
ends, the following rules have been formu- 
lated. 


I. PROHIBITION AGAINST USE OF MECHANICAL OR 
ELECTRICAL DEVICES TO INTERCEPT, OVERHEAR 
OR RECORD CONVERSATIONS 

A. Prohibition against interception of tele- 

phone conversations 


1. Section 605 of the Communications Act 
(Title 47, U.S.C. Section 605) prohibits the 
interception and divulgence or use of tele- 
phone communications and is applicable to 
Federal law enforcement agents. 

2. Interception by Federal personnel of 
telephone conversations, by any mechanical 
or electronic device, unless with the consent 
of one of the parties to the conversation, is 
prohibited by Presidential directive, and this 
prohibition applies whether or not the infor- 
mation which may be acquired through in- 
terception is intended to be used in any way 
or to be subsequently divulged outside the 
agency involved. Any question as to whether 
the use of a particular device can be said to 
involve a prohibited interception of a tele- 
phone conversation should be referred to the 
Department of Justice. 

3. To further assure protection of the pri- 
vacy of telephone conversations, each agency 
shall adopt rules governing the interception 
by its personnel of telephone conversations 
under circumstances where a party to the 
conversation has consented. Such rules shall, 
where appropriate, provide for the advance 
approval by the agency head of such inter- 
ception. 


B. Prohibition against overhearing of non- 
telephone conversations 


Legal principles applicable to the over- 
hearing and recording of nontelephone con- 
versations are discussed in paragraphs 1-3 
below. The principles are consistent with 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court in 
Berger v. New York, 35 Law Week 4649, de- 
cided June 12, 1967. 

1, Eavesdropping in any form which is ac- 
complished by means of a trespass into a 
constitutionally protected area is a violation 
of the Fourth Amendment. The penetration 
by inches into a party wall by the spike of a 
microphone has been held to involve a tres- 
pass. Silverman v. United States, 365 U.S. 505 
(1961). And, although the question has not 
been squarely decided, there is support for 
the view that any electronic eavesdropping on 
conversations in constitutionally protected 
areas is a violation of the Fourth Amend- 
ment even if such surveillance is accom- 
plished without physical trespass or entry. 

Homes, private offices, hotel rooms and au- 
tomobiles are clear examples of constitu- 
tionally protected areas, but other locations 
may also be held within the scope of consti- 
tutional protection depending upon the par- 
ticular circumstances. 

2. Even where no invasion of a constitu- 
tionally protected area has occurred, surrepti- 
tious electronic surveillance involving an in- 
trusion into a privileged relationship, such as 
that of attorney-client, may violate rights en- 
titled to protection under constitutional pro- 
visions other than the Fourth Amendment, 
including the First, Fifth and Sixth Amend- 
ments. 

3. Under presently controlling court deci- 
sions, however, certain uses of electronic de- 
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vices are legal. See, for example, the decisions 
in Lopez v. United States, 373 U.S. 427 (1963) 
and in Osborn v. United States, 385 U.S. 323 
(1966), where the use of recording devices 
was held to be legitimate if the consent of 
a party to the conversation had been ob- 
tained, Moreover, the use of mechanical or 
electronic equipment to record statements 
intended to be disseminated to the public 
generally, public speeches for example, is 
clearly not illegal and is not subject to the 
rules formulated in this memorandum. 

4. In the light of the immediately fore- 
going discussion in paragraphs 1-3, any use 
of mechanical or electronic devices by Fed- 
eral personnel to overhear or record nontele- 
phone conversations involving a violation of 
the constitution or a statute is prohibited. 

6. In order further to assure protection of 
the right to privacy, to resolve questions 
which may arise under paragraph 4 and 
strictly to limit legal electronic surveillance, 
agencies shall, except as provided in Para- 
graph II. 2, below, obtain advance written 
approval from the Attorney General for any 
use of mechanical or electronic devices to 
overhear or record nontelephone conversa- 
tions without the consent of all of the par- 
ties to such conversations. 


II, CONTROLS OVER THE USE OF MECHANICAL OR 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


1. A request for advance approval from the 
Attorney General pursuant to Paragraph I. 
B. 5. hereof for the use of mechanical or elec- 
tronic devices to overhear or record nontele- 
phone conversations shall be made to the At- 
torney General in writing by the head of the 
requesting investigative agency and shall 
contain the following information: (a) the 
reason for such proposed use; (b) the type 
of equipment to be used; (c) the name of 
the person involved; (d) the proposed loca- 
tion of the equipment; (e) the duration of 
proposed use; and (f) the manner or method 
of installation. 

2. If, in the judgment of the head of the 
investigative agency involved, the emer- 
gency needs of an investigation preclude ob- 
taining such advance approval from the At- 
torney General, he may, without having ob- 
tained such approval, authorize the use of 
mechanical or electronic devices to overhear 
or record nontelephone conversations with- 
out the consent of all of the parties thereto. 
In any such circumstances, however, the 
head of the investigative agency shall, with- 
in 24 hours after authorizing such use, pro- 
vide the Attorney General in writing with 
the information referred to in Paragraph II. 
1, above, and with an explanation of the cir- 
cumstances upon which he based the judg- 
ment that the emergency needs of the in- 
vestigation precluded him from obtaining 
such written advance authority. 

8. In connection with the use of me- 
chanical or electronic devices authorized 
above, the responsible agent shall, where 
technically feasible, record the conversations 
overheard by means of a tape or similar per- 
manent record. The responsible agent shall 
preserve the tape or other permanent record 
of the conversations. 

He shall also submit to the investigative 
agency a written report setting forth the 
actual use or uses made of each mechanical 
or electronic device in connection with the 
authorization. Such report, the tapes or other 
permanent records of conversations, and any 
logs, transcripts, summaries or memoranda 
and similar material which may have been 
prepared shall be treated as agency records, 
but shall be specially classified, filed and 
safeguarded and shall not, nor shall in- 
formation contained in such material, be 
made available to agency personnel or 
others except when essential to Government 
operations. A record shall be made and re- 
tained concerning each person to whom 
such information or material has been made 
available. 

4. The head of each investigative agency 
should be responsible for limiting the pro- 
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curement of devices primarily designed to be 
used surreptitiously to overhear or record 
conversations to the minimum necessary to 
use consistent with the rules formulated 
herein, To the extent possible, all mechani- 
cal or electronic devices used in intercepting, 
overhearing or recording conversations shall 
be stored in a limited number of locations 
to insure effective administrative control. 

5. The agency shall maintain an inventory 
of all such equipment at the place where 
it is stored, including a record of the date 
that the equipment was assigned to an agent 
and the date the equipment was returned. 
Copies of these records should also be main- 
tained at agency headquarters, together with 
the written report of the responsible agent 
referred to in Paragraph II. 3 hereof. All 
agency records should be maintained for a 
period of six years. 

6. The head of each investigative agency 
shall submit to the Attorney General on 
July 1 of each year a report of all uses of 
mechanical or electronic equipment by such 
agency during the previous year in accord- 
tance with the rules formulated in this 
memorandum, containing with respect to 
each use the information required by Para- 
graph II. 1, above, and a brief description 
of the results obtained, The report shall also 
include a complete inventory of the devices 
referred to in Paragraph II. 4, above, in the 
possession of the agency. 

7. The functions to be exercised by the 
head of an investigative agency in accord- 
ance with this memorandum may be dele- 
gated by him to another officer of his agency. 

I, NATIONAL SECURITY 


The foregoing rules have been formulated 
with respect to all agency investigations 
other than investigations directly related to 
the protection of the national security. Spe- 
cial problems arising with respect to the use 
of devices of the type referred to herein in 
national security investigations shall con- 
tinue to be taken up directly with the At- 
torney General in the light of existing strin- 
gent restrictions. 


[From the New York Times, July 7, 1967] 

A SWEEPING BAN ON WIRETAPPING SET von 
U.S. Aips—ATToRNEY GENERAL’s RULES ALSO 
Bars Most BUGGING EXCEPT IN SECURITY 
CasES—OFFICIALS ARE ORITICAL—FEDERAL 
AGENTS Decry CURB ON USE or DEVICES 
PLACED WITHOUT ACTUAL TRESPASS 


(By Fred P. Graham) 


WASHINGTON, July 6.— Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark has issued sweeping new regu- 
lations forbidding all wiretapping and virtu- 
ally all eavesdropping by Federal agents ex- 
cept in national security cases. 

The new regulations go beyond limitations 
placed on eavesdropping by President John- 
son in 1965 in several respects, the most im- 
portant of which is a ban on devices that 
can pick up conversations within a closed 
room without a physical trespass. 

This action has generated widespread con- 
troversy among Federal agents and prosecu- 
tors, since conversations overheard by such 
devices are deemed constitutionally obtained 
and admissible in evidence under present 
Supreme Court decisions. 


RELIANCE ON DEVICES 


Federal anticrime agents have relied in- 
creasingly on these devices in the last five 
years, since most other forms of eaves- 
dropping have been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the courts, and several major 
organized-crime convictions have been ob- 
tained through their use. 

The regulations issued today are the 
product of a two-year study by the Justice 
Department, ordered by President Johnson 
when he cracked down on Federal snooping in 
@ memorandum to all agencies on June 30, 
1965. 

Mr. Clark's new rules were issued on June 
16 but have not been made public. However, 
copies have begun to circulate on Capitol 
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Hill and in the executive branch, where they 
have been criticized by some officials who 
insist that some police eavesdropping must 
be permitted if organized crime is to be 
controlled. 

The rules, which apply to all agencies of 
the Federal Government but not to cases 
involving the national security, provide as 
follows: 

Wiretapping—the interception of tele- 
phone conversations without the consent of 
either party—is absolutely forbidden. Al- 
though formerly the Justice Department said 
that the Federal law that outlaws wiretap- 
ping is not violated if the information is 
not divulged outside the Government, the 
new rules forbid wiretapping regardless of 
divulgence. 

Bugging—the planting of hidden micro- 
phones by means of trespass—is also forbid- 
den. Bugging is illegal under the laws of 
seven states but not under Federal statutes. 

The use of other devices is forbidden if 
they pick up conversations, even without 
a trespass, in “constitutionally protected 
areas.” Under present court decisions these 
are homes, private offices, hotel rooms and 
automobiles, but the memorandum points 
out that other areas may also be protected 
if under the circumstances they appear to 
be private places. 

Electronic intrusions into constitutionally 
privileged relationships, such as attorney- 
client talks, are forbidden, whether or not 
the conversations take place in constitu- 
tionally protected places. 

The use of electronic gear to monitor a 
conversation in which one party knows of 
the surveillance—such as a transmitter or 
recorder hidden on an agent's clothing—is 
permitted, but only with the written per- 
mission of the Attorney General, In emer- 
gencies, agency chiefs can authorize use of 
such devices without prior permission, but 
the Attorney General must be told of the 
incident within 24 hours. 


GEAR MUST BE LOCKED UP 


The new regulations also require agency 
heads to keep electronic eavesdropping gear 
locked up and requires that detailed records 
be kept of any use of it. 

President Johnson cracked down on Fed- 
eral eavesdropping in the wake of a series 
of disclosures—many by a Senate investi- 
gating subcommittee headed by Senator Ed- 
ward V. Long, Democrat of Missourl—that 
various forms of electronic snooping were 
being carried out by Federal agents often 
without the knowledge of their superiors. 

The President’s memorandum prohibited 
wiretapping in all but national security 
cases, but appeared to allow room for some 
other types of electronic surveillance. Mr. 
Johnson said merely that such eavesdropping 
should be “fully in accord with the law and 
with a decent regard for the rights of 
others.” 

However, the impression spread through- 
out the Government that President Johnson 
had ruled out all bugging that involved a 
physical trespass. 


DEVICES ALLOWED 


His memorandum did not appear to rule 
out the use of “detectaphones” (electronic 
stethoscopes that will pick up conversations 
within a closed room when pressed against 
the outside wall), “sill mikes” (tubular mi- 
crophones that can be placed on the floor 
near a closed door and will overhear con- 
versations inside the room), and parabolic 
microphones designed to pick up conversa- 
tions across open distances. 

Goldman v. United States, a 1942 Supreme 
Court decision, held that such devices do not 
violate the Fourth Amendment—and con- 
sequently that conversations picked up by 
them are admissible in evidence—because 
they do not involve a physical trespass. 

However, many legal scholars have argued 
that the Supreme Court’s emphasis on the 
element of trespass in eavesdropping cases 
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is artificial, and have predicted that the 
Court eventually will prohibit all intrusions 
into private places, whether by trespass or 
not. 

The Supreme Court has agreed to recon- 
sider its Goldman decision in a case to be 
heard next fall. Mr. Clark, apparently ex- 
pecting that the Court will charnge its mind, 
banned eavesdropping in areas protected by 
the Fourth Amendment, whether or not a 
trespass is involved. 

On this point, the regulations say: 

“Although the question has not been 
squerely decided, there is support for the 
view that any electronic eavesdropping on 
conversations in constitutionally protected 
areas is a violation of the Fourth Amend- 
ment even if such surveillance is accom- 
plished without physical trespass or entry.” 


THE PROBLEMS OF CITIES 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that the Subcommittee on 
Housing and Urban Affairs of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency will be- 
gin hearings next week on several hous- 
ing bills, it seems appropriate for me to 
place in the Recorp at this time a pene- 
trating and provocative article about the 
problems of our cities and possible solu- 
tions to those problems, written by one 
of the ablest reporters of the Christian 
Science Monitor, George Favre. 

Mr. Favre covered the Boston “city 
hall beat” and urban affairs generally 
for the Monitor during the time that I 
was attorney general of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. He has an ex- 
traordinarily deep insight into the prob- 
lems of urban America. Those who read 
his almost daily articles in the Christian 
Science Monitor while he was stationed 
in Boston were well informed not only 
about day-to-day developments but, 
even more important, about the long- 
range problems of the city and the new 
ideas and concepts which could be 
brought to bear on these problems. 

In his dispatch from Philadelphia of 
May 11, Mr. Favre explores in some depth 
the partnership which in some munici- 
Palities has been welded between gov- 
ernment and private industry. He makes 
particular mention of the constructive 
proposals which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois has made and which 
will be considered by the committee and 
Congress in the coming months, 

The Philadelphia situation which Mr. 
Fayre describes could as well have been 
bh about Boston or any American 
I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SLUM RENEWAL MEANS PEOPLE, Too 
(By George H. Favre) 

PHILADELPHIA—On Lambert Street in 

North Philadelphia a young cherry tree 


blooms outside a pair of neat, white-painted, 
brick-row houses. 

They are in startling contrast to the rest 
of the scene. For up and down both sides 
of Lambert Street, except for a few other 
newly decorated homes, are the unmistak- 
able signs of a slum. 

A pile of garbage is heaped in the street. 
An upturned ironing board, a discarded easy 
chair, and several barrels overflowing with 
rubbish litter the sidewalk. Most of the 
houses are dilapidated, their doors and win- 
dow-sills peeling off cracked paint, their old 
brick sagging and badly in need of painting. 
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Aside from the paint and the cherry tree, 
these houses stand out from their neighbors 
for a more significant reason. They are, or 
soon will be, owned by their occupants. 

Philadelphia’s poor, mostly Negroes, are 
not homeowners by tradition. They are ha- 
bitual renters. 

Month after month they pay out $50 or 
$60 for badly maintained, dirty, ill-equipped 
quarters. Now, here on Lambert Street, a 
few fortunate ones will move into totally 
renovated houses. They, too, will pay around 
$50 a month, But that $50 will be paying off 
a low-interest mortgage that after 25 or 30 
years will make the house theirs, 

DRINKING STOPPED 

The second part of this “renewal” story 
is human renewal. 

One example: A man who rents a dilapi- 
dated house will soon move into a six-room 
house across the street. This man stopped 
drinking at the same time he put in his ap- 
plication for the new house he hopes to own, 
because he wants to put as much equity 
money as possible into the first house he 
has ever owned. 

Slum renewal and human renewal are the 
twin goals of an organization known as the 
Interfaith Interracial Council of Clergy 
(cc). It is made up of 400 churches—most 
of them Negro Baptist storefront congrega- 
tions. They were brought together by the 
Rev. William L. Bentley, pastor of Emman- 
uel Institutional Baptist Church, after the 
riots of 1964. 

Out of that organization whose initial goal 
as the Rey. Mr. Bentley describes it was to 
get ministers concerned “not only with the 
word, but with how people live,” has grown 
an effective housing and human-renewal 
program. 

The program is masterminded by a white 
minister, the Rev. Raymond Anderson of St. 
Paul's Lutheran Church. 

The Rev. Mr. Anderson, whose smile and 
easy affability cloak a sure executive capac- 
ity, emphasizes human renewal. 

“We started out with a building operation 
to give these people hope,” he says. “But our 
hope is the rehabilitation of people.” 


KEEN AWARENESS REQUIRED 


Such dedication has put this minister at 
the head of an operation that requires a keen 
awareness of the uses of power as well as of 
moral suasion. The IICC’s housing commit- 
tee, which he heads, controls the general 
housing policies as well as the finances of 
the operation. 

Together with Samuel Alper, who is execu- 
tive director of the IICC by title and a 
builder by trade, the two have completed 10 
units, are working on 3 now, and contracting 
for 8 more. At the same time they are nego- 
tiating to buy a bloc of 105 more houses. 

In 1967 they expect to finish 200 houses. 
Federal officials, who are backing the effort 
with funds through the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association (Fannie Mae), want them 
to set a pace of 200 a year. 

In addition, the group wants to experi- 
ment with the proposal of housing consult- 
ant Charles Abrams to partially renovate 
houses to the point where they are in “move- 
in” condition. Then they would be sold to 
new owners for around $4,000 or $4,500 each, 
and the new occupants would put on “the 
frills,” such as paint and wallpaper. 

With a Federal Housing Administration- 
guaranteed loans bearing 3 percent interest, 
new owners could put down as little as $100 
and pay off the balance at $50 or so a month 
for 25 years. 

But, as the Rev. Mr. Anderson insists, the 
lure of owning one’s own renovated home at 
the same price as renting one in deplorable 
condition is just a carrot. 


GOAL KEPT IN VIEW 

The IICC’s goal is human rehabilitation. 
It is worked into the IICC program in many 
ways and at many levels. For one thing, the 
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Tebuilding program offers training in con- 
struction skills and jobs to the people who 
will eventually occupy the houses. Many of 
these men now are jobless. 

Human renewal comes in other forms. 
Because many of the poor who have been 
raised in slum conditions now do know how 
to care for property, each new owner must 
take a course in simple home maintenance. 
They must also learn to save, and credit 
unions are being set up by the churches. 
These can be used both to save money, or 
to borrow at token interest rates of around 
1 percent. 

A prospective owner must have a job and 
must have held it for at least two months. 
The IICC helps find jobs for these people. 

“Only the churches are geared to do this 
kind of intensive personal guidance into 
home ownership,” the Rev. Mr. Anderson 
says. 

Marital status is another sticking point. 
Title companies will not insure a mortgage 
for an owner whose marital status is not 
clear. In one case, a couple who have lived 
together for 17 years and raised a family 
were not married. Their situation is being 
specially handled by having the woman take 
title in trust for her grandchildren. Mean- 
while, they plan to become legally married. 

“It all takes time and money,” says the 
Rev. Mr. Anderson. 

Human renewal ties in most obviously 
with urban renewal in the matter of keeping 
a rebuilt area from sliding back into a slum 
condition. This is done through follow-up 
counseling both with individual families and 
on a block basis in neighborhoods. 

ASSOCIATION FORMED 


Lambert Street residents have formed an 
association. They have a regular cleanup 
party every other week, and a painting com- 
mittee. So far the results have been spotty. 
On the morning this reporter visited the loca- 
tion rubbish, garbage, and castoff furniture 
littered the street. But Mr. Albert and the 
Rev. Mr. Anderson have learned the virtue 
of patience. 

Integration is another area where the 
Rev. Mr. Anderson sees a coincidence in hu- 
man and urban rehabilitation. “We haven't 
much chance of integrating the hard-core 
Negro ghettos like Lambert Street,” he ad- 
mits. But he sees an opportunity for stopping 
the spread of ghettos by tackling mixed 
neighborhoods now in decline. 

In the Strawberry Mansion area, just 
north of the Lambert Street ghetto, the 
IICC has bought a large nine-apartment 
house. It is just one block from a pleasant 
parkway and in a district that once was 
fashionable. Moving with extreme caution, 
the UCO is hoping to make over the apart- 
ment house into nine “posh” apartments. 

In this way they hope to attract middle- 
income whites. This will bring new affluence 
into the neighborhood and hopefully act as 
a catalyst for other single-family and apart- 
ment-house owners to follow suit. 

The question that arises from the IICC’s 
experiment is whether its program is appli- 
cable to other cities. Mr. Abrams says it em- 
phatically is. “Not in New York,” he says, 
“because development here is vertical— 
apartment houses. And not in Chicago. But 
the same situation of one-family dwellings 
in large slum areas is true in many, perhaps 
most, American cities. Here home ownership 
is feasible for the poor.” 

PHENOMENON EXPLAINED 

Mr. Abrams explains the phenomenon of 
cheap prices for single-dwelling slum homes 
in terms of a simple law of economics.” This 
law holds that a building’s value is deter- 
mined by capitalization of its net income. 
Slum homes are occupied by low-income 
minority groups who cannot pay more than 
850 or $60 a month rent. 

Under these circumstances, says Mr. 
Abrams, the market value, regardless of re- 
placement value, is governed by that rent 
and the small profit it brings to the owner. | 
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In Philadelphia, the IICC has taken ad- 
vantage of this fact in acquiring its build- 
ings. In some instances, like latter-day Robin 
Hoods with turned back collars, they have 
used the not-so-gentle forces of moral sua- 
sion and public censure to force landlords 
into selling for as low as $1,000. In some in- 
stances city agencies, with more funds, had 
been paying from two to four times as much 
for identical houses. 

The IICC is satisfied that its work is a suc- 
cess. It is spreading out into the Ludlow sec- 
tion and even across the river into Camden, 
N. J. 

The IICC effort is one of the programs on 
which Sen. Charles H. Percy (R) of Illinois, 
based his bill to set up a national private 
foundation to bring home ownership to the 
poor. If Senator Percy’s bill goes through, 
it would be of decided help to the program 
here. 

The Percy bill is opposed by United States 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Robert C. Weaver, who favors rentals 
for the poor. 

Which view will prevail depends on Con- 
gress. But Mr. Abrams, who wants many op- 
tions available to the poor, argues that the 
Philadelphia experiment is showing that a 
federal program—though not necessarily 
Senator Percy’s—would widen the chances 
for poor city dwellers to find decent housing. 


SOVIET REARMAMENT OF ARAB 
STATES 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
most recent intelligence reports indicate 
the Russians are in the midst of a crash 
rearmament program for the Arab 
States, Already, it is reported more than 
half the materiel destroyed by Israel has 
been replaced. By sea and by air, a bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of high-quality equip- 
ment and ammunition has been trans- 
ported to Egypt, Jordan, and Syria. De- 
spite public expressions of concern by our 
Government, despite behind the scene 
diplomatic remonstrances, the Soviets 
show no sign of diminishing their effort. 
If the present pace of Arab rearmament 
continues, within a very short time Israel 
will again be confronted by hostile na- 
tions, not only well armed but dedicated 
to her destruction. Again, the fuse lead- 
ing to another Arab-Israel explosion has 
been ignited. 

This is the unpleasant fact. It is time 
we faced up to it. For too long, we have 
tried to placate the Arabs while at once 
supporting Israel. We have tried to sus- 
tain our image as a beneficent, neutral 
interpreter in the midst of a dialog where 
naked power is the only language under- 
stood. This has been a policy distin- 
guished by its futility. | 

It is time for us to admit this to our- 
selves. It is time for us to make a clear- 
cut decision regarding our policy in the 
Middle East. It is time for us to make it 
explicitly clear to both the Arabs and the 
Russians that the United States will not 
sit idly by and watch the intimidation 
and, eventually, the elimination of the 
Israeli nation, 

There is nothing subtle about the Rus- 
sian motive in the Middle East. There 
must be nothing subtle about our re- 
sponse to it. There is every possibility 
this would lead to another critical con- 
frontation between the two great world 
powers. But there have been similar con- 
frontations in the past—in Berlin and in 
Cuba. It was not without risk that our 
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Government met them with forthright 
action. Once again, our national resolve 
and our national courage are being put 
to the test. 

Mr. President, we must not allow them 
to be found wanting. 


POLITICAL REFUGEES 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, according 
to an article appearing in the Washing- 
ton Post on June 10, 1967, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is opposed to accepting political 
refugees from Communist China who 
attempt to enter this country by way of 
Hong Kong. 

When I subsequently checked with 
both the Washington office of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service 
and the Department of State Visa Office, 
I learned that the basis of this exclusion 
was not a specific statutory bar, but 
rather the administrative interpretation 
of section 203 (a) (7) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 

According to that provision, certain 
refugees—a maximum of 10,200—may 
be admitted to the United States each 
year on a conditional basis if they fulfill 
the following requirements: 

First. If they are fleeing any Com- 
munist or Communist-dominated coun- 
try” or the Middle East because of perse- 
cution or fear of persecution on account 
of race, religion, or political opinion; are 
unable to return to that country for 
those reasons; and are not nationals of 
the countries in which their application 
for entry is being made; or 

Second. If they are uprooted by “cat- 
astrophic natural calamity”’—as defined 
by the President—and are unable to re- 
turn to their homes. 

As this provision of law is admin- 
istered, political refugees from Commu- 
nist nations must enter, conditionally, 
from one of only seven countries— 
Austria, Belgium, France, West Ger- 
many, Greece, Italy, and Lebanon. None 
of these nations, it should be noted, is in 
the Asia and Pacific areas; and all but 
Lebanon are in Europe. 

It is clear, then, that any political ref- 
ugee in flight from a Communist coun- 
try who tries to enter the United States 
by way of any Asia or Pacific area will be 
barred from admission to this country— 
unless he somehow reaches one of these 
seven countries. 

Mr. President, this interpretation, to 
me, is a clear violation of the spirit of the 
Immigration Reform Act, which the Con- 
gress passed in 1965, and which the ad- 
ministration so strongly supported for 
the very reason that it would eliminate 
racial discrimination from our basic im- 
migration law. 

What we have eliminated by law in 
1965 is being restored by administrative 
decree. 

This is most unfortunate and smacks 
of racism. I deplore it in the strongest 
terms. 

I have therefore this day urgently re- 
quested the Secretary of State to add the 
British Crown Colony of Hong Kong on 
the Chinese mainland, and another 
country in Southeast Asia—perhaps 

, or Singapore—to the list of 
areas through which political refugees 
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from Communist countries may be 
granted entry into the United States. 

By doing this, we would be putting into 
practical effect one of the primary pur- 
poses of the Immigration Reform Act of 
1965. And it would also be a humani- 
tarian gesture of great import in a world 
torn by strife. 

Mr. President, I ask that the full text 
of my letter to Secretary Rusk be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Hon. Dean RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: It is my understand- 
ing that political refugees from Communist 
China escaping into Hong Kong may not en- 
ter the United States conditionally, as pro- 
vided under Section 203(a)(7) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, because as 
that provision is administered, political ref- 
ugees from Communist nations must enter 
on a conditional basis from one of only seven 
countries—Austria, Belgium, France, West 
Germany, Greece, Italy and Lebanon. None 
of these nations, it should be noted, is in the 
Asia and Pacific areas, and all but Lebanon 
are in Europe. 

This to me is a clear violation of the spirit 
of the Immigration Reform Act which the 
Congress passed in 1965, and which the Ad- 
ministration so strongly supported because it 
would eliminate racial discrimination from 
our basic immigration law. What we have 
eliminated by law is being restored by Ad- 
ministration decree. This is most unfortu- 
nate and smacks of racism. 

I therefore urgently request that Hong 
Kong and another country in Southeast 
Asia—perhaps Thailand or Singapore—hbe 
added to the list of areas through which polit- 
ical refugees from Communist countries may 
be granted entry into the United States. 

With aloha. 

Sincerely yours, 


JULY 12, 1967. 


Hiram L. Fone. 


PROGRESS OF DEMOCRACY IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, with the 
vital presidential elections in South Viet- 
nam less than 2 months away, Washing- 
ton Evening Star correspondent Richard 
Critchfield has given us an informative 
and, in many ways, hopeful picture of 
the progress of democracy in that land, 
despite the war that rages there. In vil- 
lage and hamlet elections of recent dates, 
Critchfield points out in a dispatch from 
Saigon, published in the Star on Mon- 
day, July 10, the poll has been encourag- 
ingly high—remarkably high, in fact. It 


is a good sign. 
I ask unanimous consent that corre- 
spondent Critchfield's dispatch be 


printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MASSIVE VOTE HOPED FOR IN VIETNAM 
(By Richard Critchfield) 

Sarcox.—With less than two months be- 
fore the presidential elections, Saigonese are 
neck-deep in bargaining, secret deals and 
intrigue. 

The entire dramatis personae of the past 
13 years, when stars rose and fell so quickly, 
seems to be coming out of the wings and 
back on the political stage again. 

Everybody who has ever been anybody in 
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South Vietnam seems to be contesting the 
elections for president and the senate sched- 
uled for Sept. 3. 

But who will vote? 

So far the ordinary Vietnamese peasant 
and worker, with a marked lack of excite- 
ment, has refused to be roused. This is 
understandable. 

No government in Saigon has yet suc- 
ceeded in refuting the Viet Cong propaganda 
line it represents only an unattractive resid- 
ual feudal group propped up by the 
Americans. 

BROAD-BASED PYRAMID 


The U.S. answer to this argument has been 
to try and erect a broad-based pyramid of 
democracy at break-neck speed through 
elections of village councils and hamlet 
chiefs, each Sunday, up and down the coun- 
try since April. 

In the successful September 1966 election 
for the Constituent Assembly, 82 percent of 
5.2 million registered voters representing 10 
million of some 15 million South Vietnamese 
went to the polls. 

An estimated 52 percent of those casting 
ballots were officially classified as urban 
voters. 

Since then 3.3 million peasants have par- 
ticipated in village elections over 11 weeks 
ending in mid-June. The hope is presidential 
election’s voter registration will go as high 
as 5.9 million. This would blanket about 12 
million of the total 15 million population. 


REMARKABLY HIGH 


In the first phase of the village and hamlet 
elections, which ended June 11, the poll 
was remarkably high. (The elections are con- 
tinuing but only as each village and hamlet 
is declared secure enough.) 

As of now, 78 percent of 3.3 million regis- 
tered voters in village elections and 79 per- 
cent of 2.9 million registered voters in hamlet 
elections were Officially reported to have 
cast ballots. 

Most observers agreed the voter’s motive 
ranged from the complete apathy of the man 
who thought it prudent to get his identity 
card stamped to those who were aware of 
and enthusiastic over what they were doing. 

Anyone who watched last year’s elections 
came away with the impression Vietnamese 
like to “di bau,” or go voting. Polling places 
have a festive holiday atmosphere and most 
voters wear their best clothes and come in 
family groups. 

TERRORIST ATTACKS 


The other side of the coin was the toll 
from Viet Cong terrorist attacks. In the 
village contests there were 555 incidents of 
candidates murdered, kidnaped or voters 
intimidated or attacked on election day. 

In the hamlet elections, which were limit- 
ed to more secure areas, this fell to only 35 
incidents, and included what Vietnamese 
Officials described as Viet Cong “intimidation 
visits.” 

But despite assassination threats, 24,277 
candidates competed for 13,944 council seats, 
a 14 to 1 ratio and there were 2.3 candidates 
for each hamlet chief’s job. 

‘One of the miracles of the Vietnam war is 
that every time a hamlet or village chief is 
assassinated, there always seems to be an- 
other peasant ready to step up and take his 
place. 

The over-all picture seems reasonably clear. 
The peasants, caught in the middle of all 
the fighting the last 22 years, may feel little 
allegiance to Saigon (a recent poll indicated 
less than 25 percent have ever heard of Pre- 
mier Nguyen Cao Ky), but they do not want 
to be ruled by the Viet Cong either. 

Polling has now been carried out smoothly 
in 44 percent of South Vietnam’s 2,535 vil- 
lages and 33 percent of its hamlets, of which 
there are between 11,000 and 14,000. (A vil- 
lage” in Vietnam is essentially an adminis- 
trative unit of about 5 to 6 hamlets. The 
hamlet is a collection of houses and about 
1,000 people.) 
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This should not imply the Viet Cong con- 
trol the other 66 percent. US. authorities 
estimate at the moment only 315 villages 
and around 4,000 hamlets are not controlled 
by the Saigon government at all in the sense 
it cannot administratively reach them. 

Under this new attempt to move into in- 
stitutions, which will reflect the will of the 
people at the bottom of society, elected 
peasant officeholders receive the equivalent 
of $40 a month as opposed to $16 in the 
past. 

Of the new hamlet chiefs, 14 are women; 
2,263 are peasants; 1,760 are former chiefs 
or village officials; 284 are small traders and 
247 are former civil servants. 

The elections also furnished some degree 
of proof a Viet Cong can drop his arms and 
peacefully win an election. Four defectors 
were elected to village councils and three 
as hamlet chiefs, including one who rallied 
to the government side only four months 
ago. 


FOOD IRRADIATION 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the 
Atomic Energy Commission authoriza- 
tion bill for fiscal year 1968 provides 
$1.4 million for work by the Commis- 
sion on the development methods of 
preserving food by ionizing radiation. 
This program is being carried out in the 
United States as a coordinated program 
between the AEC and the Army. The AEC 
has been concentrating on low dose 
pasteurization techniques for the pres- 
ervation of food, while the Army has 
been concentrating on sterilization doses 
for the same purpose. Results of the 
program, thus far, have indicated a 
great deal of promise for this technique. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
has already approved potatoes, bacon, 
and flour preserved by ionizing radiation 
for unlimited human consumption. A 
number of other food products are now 
before the FDA for approval. 

In May of this year the White House 
issued a report prepared by the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee en- 
titled The World Food Problem.” This 
report concludes its section on food ir- 
radiation with the following sentence: 

These and other problems indicate that 
radiation is not likely to have a significant 


application for food preservation in the 
foreseeable future. 


This statement is contained in the 
section entitled “Marketing, Processing, 
and Distribution of Food.” The basis 
of the statement is not given. This as- 
sertion is in direct contradiction to the 
information the Joint Committee has 
been given on the use of radiation to 
preserve foods. The Joint Committee has 
asked the Director of the Office of 
Science and Technology to explain the 
basis for this pronouncement. 

The statement in the President’s Sci- 
ence Advisory Committee report is very 
important for a number of reasons. If it 
is based on sound technological knowl- 
edge, this knowledge should be made 
available as soon as possible since, in 
addition to affecting the work being 
supported in the bill before us today, 
it affects the work of over 54 nations 
interested in developing this process to 
alleviate the nutritional problems of the 
world’s growing population. A number of 
countries have already approved the use 
of food preserved by radiation for human 
consumption. These countries include 
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Canada and the Soviet Union in addi- 
tion to the United States. 

Thus it is very important that the basis 
of this statement be made known. If 
there is no basis for the statement, a 
correction should be published without 
delay. 

Another aspect of this matter which 
gives me concern is the apparent lack of 
coordination among Government agen- 
cies on critical matters such as those 
which may affect the world food supply. 
Reviewing the Marketing, Processing, 
and Distribution of Food Products Sub- 
committee membership, under whose 
direction the statement on radiation 
preservation was prepared, I note no 
representation from either the AEC or 
the Army under whose direction the 
major effort on this method of preser- 
vation is being carried out. It appears 
that the primary sources of informa- 
tion, therefore, were not utilized in the 
evaluation of the radiation technique for 
the preservation of foods. This apparent 
lack of coordination among organiza- 
tions in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment is very disturbing since it re- 
sults in inefficiencies in Government and 
much unnecessary confusion. The Joint 
Committee has asked the Director of the 
Office of Science and Technology specifi- 
cally to provide information on what 
inputs were obtained from the Army and 
the AEC in preparation of the report on 
world food problems. I am sure that the 
Joint Committee, in keeping with its 
Policy, will publish whatever information 
we can obtain on this matter. 


THE THAI CORN PROJECT 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I am 
greatly pleased that through the fine 
efforts of Charles Cogliandro, president, 
Calabrian, Inc., New York; U.S. Am- 
bassador to Thailand Graham Martin; 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment; and the Government in Thailand, 
steps are being taken to initiate a corn- 
growing project in Thailand which in- 
cludes private enterprise, the Thai 
farmers, and strong backing by the Thai 
and U.S. AID mission. 

A pattern is being developed in the 
project which can help stem the crisis in 
food production in a vitally important 
part of the world. The project will be a 
demonstration of what private industry 
can do, using its best resources and 
technical know-how, in advancing the 
war on hunger. 

We must continue to seek out ways— 
both private and governmental—to in- 
crease our dollar investments in the ag- 
ricultural economy of the less developed 
nations to assist them in producing food 
instead of exclusively relying on our ex- 
ports. The Calabrian arrangement 
brings private capital into the war on 
hunger, as must be done increasingly. 

Another facet of the Calabrian-Thai- 
land corn project which I shall watch 
with great interest is the use of Ameri- 
can farmers to assist Thai farmers in all 
phases of production from plowing to 
transporting the crop to market. The 
county agent system of giving assistance 
and guidance has been an ‘mportant 
force in helping the U.S. farmer during 
the past 50 years, and I am hopeful that 
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Thailand’s agricultural economy will 
benefit from this advisory innovation 
being introduced by Calabrian, Inc. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of a New York Times article, April 21, 
1967; an article from the Bangkok 
World, June 25; and an editorial from 
the Bangkok Post of June 26 be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 21, 1967] 
PRIVATE Am TO THAIS GUARANTEED BY UNITED 
STATES 
(By Felix Belair Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, April 20—The United States 
began blazing a new trail today to induce 
private capital to help increase agricultural 
production in developing countries. 

In a radical departure from its usual gov- 
ernment-to-government loans and techni- 
cal assistance grants, the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development issued an “extended risk” 
guarantee of a $3-million bank loan by the 
Chemical Bank New York Trust Company to 
modernize agriculture in Thailand. 

The bank loan goes to the Thailand sub- 
sidiary of Calabrian Company of New York. 
The effect of the arrangement is that the 
New York trading concern is guaranteed 
against loss if the Thailand subsidiary de- 
faults. The same guarantee applies to Chemi- 
cal Bank New York Trust Company. 

Herbert Salzman, assistant administrator 
of AID, who is in charge of its new private 
resources division said: 

“This project is a good example of what 
private initiative and resources—United 
States and local—can do to increase world 
food production and reduce the world food 
crisis, It is also a practical demonstration of 
government-business cooperation in the war 
on hunger. 

“We have been a catalyst in helping to get 
this project started by making our extended 
risk guarantee available.” 

Under an extended risk guarantee, the 
United States investor is protected against 
loss from expropriation, war or revolution, 
and currency inconvertibility. He is also pro- 
tected against normal business risk, although 
not against fraud. 

Calabrian Company and its Thailand sub- 
sidiary have already invested about $600,000 
in surveys, research and demonstration proj- 
ects among Thai corn farmers in the last 
two years. 

The purpose of the new loan is to triple 
Thailand's corn and other feedgrain produc- 
tion thereby expanding its livestock industry 
and raising its foreign exchange earnings 
through the commercial exports of corn. 

CORN SOLD CHEAPLY 

Thailand has been producing between 
800,000 and 1-million tons of corn annually— 
most of it for export. But because the corn 
has never been graded according to commer- 
cial standards, it has always sold as “fair to 
average” and at bargain prices on the world 
market. 

The Calabrian program will provide, among 
other things, for a grading of the corn crop. 

The Thailand effort is unusual in several 
respects. For one thing, it marks the first 
attempt by aid and private industry officials 
here and abroad to use an investment guar- 
antee to organize many small farmers—some 
7,000 in Thailand—into an efficient economic 
unit that can supply food on a sustained 
basis. 

Calabrian Company is supplying its own 
staff of 25 United States farm experts to train 
Thai nationals in all phases of the industry— 
from cultivation and harvesting to the 
formation of rural credit institutions, and 
marketing and storage. 
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[From the Bangkok World, June 25, 1967] 
THAI Corn To Be GRADED To Boost Price 
AND REPUTATION 
(By Michael Burns) 

Calabrian (Thailand) Co. Ltd., American- 
operated import-export firm, is making plans 
to introduce for Thai corn which 
should raise its reputation and price in the 
world market. 

The ratings, based primarily on shelling 
and drying processes, would correspond 
roughly to U.S. Grades 1.2 and 3. Far East 
Superintendence Co. and OMIC of Japan will 
certify grading standards to ensure uni- 
formity. 

The difference between Grade 2, at which 
80 per cent of Thailand’s corn has been sold 
to Japan, and top grade will be determined 
by world demand and acceptance of quality 
Thai corn, Calabrian Managing Director Ir- 
ving Sverdlik said. 

“With just a little effort the grade of Thai 
corn could be excellent,” he said, and with a 
certified standard it would command higher 
prices in foreign markets outside Japan, 
principally in Europe. 

That difference could amount to a con- 
siderable sum, since this year’s estimated 
production of 1.3 million tons (should this 
unseasonable dry spell be broken) could 
double within the next three years, Mr. 
Sverdlik said. Thailand is now the world's 
third largest exporter of corn, ranking behind 
the U.S. and Argentina. 

To gain its share of this booming market, 
Calabrian plans to spend $4-5 million this 
year constructing nine 1,000-ton capacity 
elevators and a giant 65,000-ton structure at 
Tha Rua, plus expanding its agricultural re- 
search, crop loans and procurement pro- 
grams. A large marine elevator at Sriracha is 
also planned for construction in the next two 
years to supplement present ship loading fa- 
cilities at Klong Toey. 

Calabrian recently received a three million 
dollar loan guarantee from the U.S, govern- 
ment to help finance this p: and Mr. 
Sverdlik indicated the firm will be spending 
several times that in the next few years to 
expand and intensify operations. Calabrian 
modestly expects to buy about 100-200, 000 
tons of corn when this year's crop is har- 
vested in late July and August, and erection 
of elevator facilities will begin within the 
next two weeks. 

Proper drying and shelling will upgrade 
corn, Mr. Sverdlik noted, while better storage 
facilities will reduce heat and weevil damage 
and maintain uniform quality. So while 
Calabrian will build (and has built) a num- 
ber of small flat storage bins for temporary 
storage, modern vertical elevators are the key 
to the company’s improvement program. 

Calabrian expects to help the farmer cash 
in on the boom, to change the subsistence 
cycle, to give the farmer a little economic 
impetus,” he said. 

In May, Calabrian signed an agreement to 
provide corn crop loans at one per cent a 
month through the Bank for Agricultural 
Cooperatives to farmers in Saraburi, Prae, 
Chiengrai, Petchaboon and Sukhothai prov- 
inces. The 20 million baht program will ex- 
pand as other Bank branches are set up and 
may be opened to other crops in the future. 

These low-interest loans will enable farm- 
ers to break away from traditional reliance 
on middle-man merchant have been impor- 
tant to the farmer, feeding his family until 
the harvest, collecting the crop in barely- 
accessible fields and paying him a small 
amount of cash, Mr. Sverdlik noted. 

But with a little help, the corn farmer can 
be stimulated to improve his crop, to make 
more self-reliant. Through individual farm 
visits, work with Thal government experi- 
mental stations and 11 Calabrian test plots 
in the Central-North corn belt, Calabrian’s 
team of 10 Americans and Thais are provid- 
ing technical assistance in almost every 
phases from plowing to transporting the 
crop to market. 
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But Mr. Sverdlik warned against intro- 
ducing revolutionary concepts too rapidly. 
Calabrian is providing some fertilizer to 
farmers along with careful instruction. While 
fertilizer can boost crop yields, it can also 
ruin crops or have no effect, he pointed out; 
it is only one of many production factors and 
must be used knowledgeably. 

Similarly, the hybrid varieties planted in 
test plots are unsuitable now because they 
are too new and because they do not gener- 
ate seed for the next year, forcing farmers to 
buy seed every year. And tractor plowing of 
test plots may not be practical for existing 
smaller, scattered cornfields of Thai farmers. 

* * * of Finance and Administration, also 
cited the danger of marginal farmers over- 
extending themselves financially to purchase 
land and supplies in impetuous attempts to 
cash in on a “wonder crop.” 

“We want to prevent any cultural and so- 
cial problems arising from the transition in 
corn production,” Mr. Sverdlik emphasized. 

Now a profitable supplement to rice crops, 
corn may prove an economic support for the 
lagging rubber industry in the South. 
Calabrian and the government have made 
investigations in that section but the results 
are inconclusive. 

Calabrian, a 20-year-old New York firm, 
has been in Thailand since 1962 when it con- 
tracted to conduct a series * * * throughout 
the country. i 

The next year the firm made a feasibility 
study for a sugar refinery. Calabrian found 
the refinery an unwarranted expense but 
convinced Thailand to apply for a U.S. sugar 
quota. Thailand got a 15,000 to 20,000 ton 
sugar quota and Calabrian got the exclusive 
contracts for the commodity’s exports to the 
U.S. and Vietnam. The firm also deals in rice 
and millet. 

While commodity export rights are essen- 
tial, so is the goodwill of the individual 
farmer, Mr. Sverdlik noted. No matter what 
the financial investment and organization, it 
is always the man who raises the crop who 
eventually determines a commodity firm’s 
success or failure. 


[From the Bangkok Post, June 26, 1967] 
Am FOR FARMERS 

The report last week that agreement had 
been reached between a bank and a com- 
mercial firm to help the country's farmers 
in increasing production is a welcome and 
commendable move towards strengthening 
the basic structure of the economy of the 
nation. The parties involved in the agree- 
ment are the Bank of Agriculture and Agri- 
cultural Cooperatives and the Calabrian 
(Thailand) Co., Ltd. The agreement provides 
for the Bank to provide credits to be loaned 
to the farmers and the company to extend 
the credits and also provide the farmers 
with modern farm equipment and agricul- 
ture experts. The company will also provide 
farmers with seed, fertilizer, insecticides, 
herbicides and also transport for the farm 
produce to reach the markets. The whole 

is to be known as the “Corn Loan 
and Farmer Assistance and Marketing Pro- 
gram.” 

Though the program will be limited in the 
first instance to producers of corn in the 
provinces of Chiengral, Petehaboon, Phare, 
Saraburi and Sukhothai it is envisaged that 
the program will extend before long to other 
provinces and also cover other farm products 
than corn. It is also expected the initial loan 
capital of 20 million baht may be increased 
to meet the expanded program. The program 
as announced is certain to assist the corn 
producers of the areas mentioned consider- 
ably and will be a step forward in boosting 
the overall corn production of the country 
in view of the growing demand for products 
like maize from foreign markets. 

Any move towards aiding the farmers in 
increasing production by offering them more 
inducements towards better effort is a step 
in the right direction. Agriculture is the 
basic industry of the country and will re- 
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main so for long. And the farmers who 
sweat it out in the fields are the backbone 
of agriculture. Theirs is a life of constant 
toil and labour with rewards not often com- 
mensurating their efforts. As in almost any 
other Asian country the Thai farmer is more 
often than not in debt and unable to im- 
prove his farm and his modes of cultivation 
because of financial difficulties. The Thai 
farmer is behind none in his willingness and 
ability to improve farm methods and increase 
output if he is given the assistance he needs 
in this respect. 

It is this assistance that the Bank Company 
agreement provides for the farmers of the 
corn belt of the country. It is the kind of 
assistance which needs to be extended all 
over the country to cover all forms of agri- 
culture towards giving a boost to the overall 
farm output of the country. Agricultural in- 
debtedness has been the bane of Asian agri- 
culture for long and so long as that is not 
solved the question of modernising agricul- 
ture through the introduction of modern 
techniques will not make headway in any 
appreciable measure. This is a very essential 
step to be taken in Thailand as the demand 
for Thailand's agricultural products are con- 
tinually increasing and that means the pos- 
sibility of increasing the foreign exchange 
earnings of the country. Only with a healthy 
and ever expanding agricultural basis will 
the economy of the country be broadbased 
and strengthened in the true sense of the 
term. 


RETURN OF SENATOR JORDAN OF 
NORTH CAROLINA TO SENATE 
DUTIES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is pleasing to note the return, 
to his Senate duties, of our amiable and 
distinguished colleague, the junior Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. JORDAN]. 
We have missed Senator Jorpan, but we 
all know that there come times when 
circumstances beyond our immediate 
control intervene to interrupt our work 
here, and this has been the case with our 
beloved chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. How- 
ever, we can also be thankful that man’s 
achievements in the field of medicine, 
working together with nature’s healing 
arts, help us to overcome the ills that 
beset the human flesh, and we are then 
able to return to our posts of duty. Thus 
it has been with Senator Jorpan who 
looks hale and hearty and ready to help 
us tackle the heavy legislative burden 
that lies before us during the summer 
months, and we will all be grateful for 
his helping hand. 

As one who cherishes the friendship of 
this congenial southern gentleman, I am 
glad to see EVERETT JORDAN back on the 
Senate floor. 


THE NUCLEAR GIANT 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, at 8 
o’clock this morning, July 12, 1967, there 
were 199,076,492 persons alive in the 
United States of America, and as the 
census clock in the Department of Com- 
merce continues to gather speed with 
every day, our national population will 
reach 200,000,000 early this fall. 

The phenomenal growth rate of this 
country goes on, and with it the urgent 
need to provide new services and facili- 
ties for our growing millions. The de- 
mands upon our natural resources in- 
crease with every hour. 

I take great satisfaction, Mr. President, 
in citing another phenomenal growth 
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pattern—one which will provide one of 
the most basic needs for our future mil- 
lions—and a growth to which we in 
Idaho are proud to have contributed. 

I speak of the remarkable and dra- 
matic speed that has characterized the 
development of nuclear electrical power 
generation in the United States in 5 short 
years. 

Perhaps the most graphic representa- 
tion of this growth comes from two of 
the top officials of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, who, in recent speeches at 
opposite ends of the country, frankly ad- 
mitted they had grossly underestimated 
the rapid progress of nuclear power de- 
velopment. 

Speaking in Boca Raton, Fla., on 
March 22, 1967, Mr. Ernest B. Tremmel, 
Director of the Division of Industrial 
Participation of the AEC, stated that 
1962 estimates for nuclear power produc- 
tion by the year 1980 were set at 40,- 
000,000 kilowatts of power. By 1964, the 
estimate had risen from 60,000,000 to 
90,000,000 kilowatts, and last year had 
again been revised to 80,000,000 to 
100,000,000 kilowatts by 1980. 

On May 12, 1967—just 2 months after 
Mr. Tremmel spoke—Dr. Glenn T. Sea- 
borg, Chairman of the Commission, told 
a San Francisco audience that the esti- 
mate, based upon orders for new power 
reactors, had risen to above 100,000,000 
kilowatts. 

On May 31, 1967—less than 3 weeks 
after Dr. Seaborg’s address—the AEC 
announced a further revision placing the 
total nuclear power output for 1980 at 
between 120,090,000 and 170,000,000 kil- 
owatts, with a likely prediction of a me- 
dian 150,000,000 kilowatts of power. 

Mr. President, the total electrical gen- 
erating capacity of this country today— 
including nuclear powerplants, fossil 
fuel plants, and hydroelectrical genera- 
tors—is just slightly more than 250,000,- 
000 kilowatts. Our national electrical re- 
quirements are doubling every 10 years, 
and by 1980 will reach about 520,000,000 
kilowatts. By that time, nuclear power 
production will provide more than one- 
third of our national needs, perhaps even 
more. 

The significance of this rise is mani- 
fold, for not only will nuclear power con- 
tinue to increase, but our costs will con- 
tinue to drop. It comes at a time when 
our fossil fuels will be reaching serious 
depletion levels. It comes at a time when 
air pollution from fossil fuel power gen- 
eration threatens to choke our Nation. 

I cite these facts, Mr. President, be- 
cause the power reactors of tomorrow— 
as well as those now in operation today— 
were developed and tested at the national 
reactor testing station in my own State 
of Idaho. We are proud of the part we 
are playing in bringing both literal and 
figurative light to the world. The na- 
tional reactor testing station has become 
an integral part of nuclear technological 
history. More importantly, its role in fu- 
ture nuclear reactor development and 
safety will grow with each new chal- 
lenge of the nuclear industry. 

This challenge, Mr. President, is best 
stated in the addresses of Dr. Seaborg 
and Mr. Tremmel, referred to earlier in 
my remarks. Accordingly, I ask unani- 
mous consent that they now be printed 
in the RECORD: 
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There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

CHALLENGES IN THE ELECTRIC POWER FIELD 
(Remarks by Ernest B. Tremmel, Director, 

Division of Industrial Participation, U.S. 

Atomic Energy Commission, before the 

Southeastern Electric Exchange, Boca Ra- 

ton, Fla., March 22, 1967) 

INTRODUCTION 

Last October, I had the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the Engineering and Operation 
Section Conference of your Exchange in At- 
lanta, Georgia. At that time, I presented a 
paper on “The Surge to Nuclear Power” and, 
because of a busy schedule, had to immedi- 
ately return to Washington without having 
an opportunity to exchange views with your 
members, 

As I mentioned at the Atlanta Conference, 
visits to your utilities have given me the op- 
portunity to become personally acquainted 
with many of your executives. I have been im- 
pressed by the dedication of your companies 
to supplying your customers with the most 
economical and best service possible and your 
objectiveness in evaluating the various 
sources of energy including any new tech- 
nology available. I also know that your Ex- 
change group is one of the most active in the 
United States and is held in high regard by 
the utility industry all over the country. It 
is therefore a real pleasure.to have the oppor- 
tunity to participate in this 34th annual con- 
ference of your Exchange. 

In March of 1963, Mr. Ramey, one of our 
Commissioners, participated in your annual 
conference and discussed the atomic energy 
program and trends in development of nu- 
clear power.’ In reviewing the paper he pre- 
sented, it is interesting to note the rapid 
changes that have taken place and how ap- 
propriate some of his comments at that time 
turned out to be. He referred at that time to 
a report to the President on the role of nu- 
clear power in our economy, which the AEC 
had just completed in the Fall of 1962. The 
Commission has now prepared a 1967 Supple- 
ment? to this report which was just made 
public this month. I am sure you would find 
this report very interesting. 

In my talk last October, I pointed out the 
trend to nuclear power that was taking place 
in the Southeast and I am happy to report 
today that this trend is also continuing. In 
fact, only several weeks ago, Bill Clapp's 
Florida Power Corporation joined the nuclear 
fraternity by ordering a large nuclear steam 
supply system from Babcock & Wilcox, and 
I like to believe I may have played a small 
part in their decision by bringing to their 
attention the progress being made in apply- 
ing nuclear energy to central station plants. 
I know that the management of the Florida 
Power Corporation is excited with the chal- 
lenge nuclear energy will bring to their sys- 
tem, and perhaps Disneyworld appropriately 
will be fueled by power generated from a 
nuclear plant. Other utilities in the South 
are presently obtaining proposals on nuclear 
plants so you can see that your members are 
rapidly moving into the nuclear age. 

Since Mr. Ramey reviewed the background 
in his speech in 1963, of the Commission's 
civilian nuclear power program, and my talk 
in Atlanta last fall? discussed and factors 


See Remarks by James T. Ramey, Com- 
missioner, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
at Annual Conference of the Southeastern 
Electric Exchange, Boca Raton, Florida, 
March 17, 1963 (AEC Public Release 
S-10-63) . 

2 See AEC Press Release K-50, dated March 
2, 1967, giving an Introduction and Sum- 
mary of the AEC's 1967 Supplement to the 
1962 Report to the President on Civilian Nu- 
clear Power. 

3 See Remarks entitled “The Surge to Nu- 
clear Power” at Atlanta, Georgia, Before the 
Southeastern Electric Exchange, October 13, 
1966. 
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that caused the rapid growth in the rate of 
nuclear power plant announcements which 
began in 1965, I will not repeat these areas 
in my talk today. What I would like to do at 
this conference is briefly review the various 
segments of the nuclear industry that are in- 
volved in central station power plants and 
bring to your attention some of the problems 
and challenges in each of these segments. A 
number of charts are attached which provide 
additional information in regard to these 
segments. 
DEMAND FOR POWER 
Nuclear power 


Most of us now take for granted the Com- 
mission’s important early efforts directed to- 
ward the development of an economic nu- 
clear power industry, which was planned to 
encourage private industry to take the lead 
in applying reactors for the production of 
electric power. 

In 1963, less than ten years after the in- 
ception of the Power Demonstration Reactor 
Program, these efforts really reached fruition 
with the award of contracts for four nuclear- 
powered generating units with a total electri- 
cal capacity of nearly two million kilowatts. 
One of these awards, that of the Jersey Cen- 
tral Power and Light Company, was partic- 
ularly significant in that the choice was 
made solely on the basis of anticipated eco- 
nomics in direct competition with fossil fuel. 

One factor which was brought out clearly 
by the Oyster Creek Plant was that the larger 
the generating installation, the more favor- 
able the economics of nuclear power. The 
unit capital cost of several power plants ver- 
sus size (shown on one of the attached 
charts) readily illustrates the reason for this. 
Two of the small early prototypes, Big Rock 
Point and Humboldt Bay, had unit costs in 
the $400-$500 per kilowatt range. The larger, 
Dresden I and Yankee plants, had costs of 
$250 per kilowatt, over twice that of coal- 
fired plants and three times that of gas-fired 
plants. Since a nuclear plant has a great deal 
of heavy equipment and heavy concrete 
structure involved in its construction, the 
total cost of the plant is less sensitive to size 
than a fossil-fired plant and additional ca- 
pacity can be provided at a small additional 
cost.“ Therefore, when the 500 MWe Oyster 
Creek and Nine Mile Point plants were com- 
mitted, the cost came down by a factor of 
two and recently announced plants have ap- 
proached the cost of coal-fired plants. De- 
tailed costs are shown on some of the at- 
tached charts. 

In the past two years reactor suppliers 
have achieved further economies in produc- 
tion and operating costs of nuclear plants, 
and the past year saw the award of contracts 
for 21 nuclear generating units with a total 
capacity of more than 16 million kilowatts, 
One of the most significant of these was the 
choice of nuclear power by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority for a plant in the southeast- 
ern United States near major coal fields. Last 
year, for the first time, more nuclear power 
than fossil-powered generating capacity was 
announced by electric utilities in this coun- 
try, far exceeding the estimates of the most 
optimistic forecasters. 

In our 1962 Report to the President, esti- 
mates of nuclear power growth were pro- 
jected as 40,000 megawatts of installed ca- 
pacity by 1980. Since the 62 Report, we have 
revised our estimates several times. In 1964, 
we increased our estimates to a range of 60,- 
000 to 90,000 megawatts by 1980. In 1966, our 
estimate was again revised to a range of 
80,000 to 110,000 kilowatts of installed gen- 
erating capacity by 1980. The 1967 Supple- 
ment to the Report to the President indicates 
that 25 to 30 per cent of the generating ca- 
pacity in 1980 will be nuclear and that up- 
dated forecasts to 1980 and beyond are again 
being developed. I am certain that at the 


*The average size of the nuclear generat- 
ing units ordered in 1966 was approximately 
790 MWe. 
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time of Mr. Ramey’s speech in 1963, the most 
optimistic forecasters would not have dared 
predict the surge in nuclear power plant 
orders that occurred in 1966 and seems to be 
continuing in 1967. 

At the beginning of this year I was plan- 
ning on forecasting in my talk today that 
1967 could not possibly approach 1966 in 
total kilowatts ordered and especially in nu- 
clear announcements. This was based on re- 
ports of increasing costs for nuclear plants 
because some of the reactor suppliers had 
reached their plant capacity for early 
delivery, and also because of the long term 
delivery being quoted on nuclear turbine- 
generators. Already this year, however, 
orders have been placed for nine new nu- 
clear generating units with a total capacity 
of more than six million kilowatts, so I am 
not even going to be so bold as to try and 
predict what will happen. One of the factors 
that has worked in favor of nuclear plants 
is the attention being given to air pollution. 
Nuclear power plants offer advantages over 
fossil-fueled plants by being able to control 
waste, and it is hard to predict what effect 
this will have on the use of nuclear power- 
plants in the future“ Air pollution was the 
subject of a national conference in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on December 13, 1966, at which Dr. 
Seaborg discussed the advantage of nuclear 
power in this area. 

Electric power growth 

This tremendous increase in nuclear orders 
also reflects the phenomenal growth in the 
demand for electric power which I under- 
stand has about doubled in the past ten 
years in this country. Of course, this demand 
results to a considerable extent from the 
dramatic growth that is occurring in our 
population. The current population in the 
United States is approaching 200 million and 
it is conservatively estimated that by the end 
of the century, that is another 33 years, we 
will have over 350 million people in the 
United States. This increase in population, 
together with the increasing energy require- 
ments per capita, naturally is being reflected 
in our total energy requirements in the 
United States which is increasing at a rate of 
about 314% per year and our demand for 
electricity is nearly doubling every 10 years. 
It is my understanding that the current 
annual electric generating capacity in the 
U.S. is around 250 million kilowatts. By 1980, 
it is expected to be 520 million kilowatts and 
it is expected to exceed one and one-half 
billion kilowatts by the year 2000. Our 1967 
Supplement to our Report to the President 
has not changed our estimate that about half 
of this capacity will be nuclear in the year 
2000. Reviewing the statistics of total gen- 
erating units ordered over the last five years 
demonstrates rather dramatically the growth 
in demand for electric power that is taking 
place: 1962—8,300 Mw; 1963—19,000 Mw; 
1964—22,100 Mw; 1965—26,700 Mw; and 
1966—45,500 Mw. 

Nuclear power apparently reached a point 
of economic competitiveness at a most pro- 
pitious time. The cost of generating elec- 
tricity from fossil fuels has been declining 
in recent years, due to the fine record of 
our fossil fuel suppliers (the coal, oll, and 
gas industries) and you utility representa- 
tives in achieving greater economics. Reduc- 
tions in transportation costs and the savings 
inherent in the mine-mouth location of very 
large generating plants have been some of 
the factors responsible for significant sav- 
ings. In my position in the AEC over the last 
five years, I have had occasion to become 
acquainted with the coal industry through 
the National Coal Association and the Na- 
tional Coal Policy Conference, and also with 
the oil and gas industries. Let me assure you 
I never cease to be impressed with their 
truly aggressive and competitive spirit. In 
fact, a few years ago some of us wondered 


Through 3/10/67. 
*See AEC Public Release 8-49-66. 
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how nuclear power could ever compete with 
the moving competitive target presented by 
fossil fuel. 

Incidentally, total estimated consumption 
of bituminous coal and lignite in the U.S. 
had an increase of 5.9 per cent in 1966 and 
electric utility use increased 8.8 per cent in 
1966 from the 1965 level. The outlook for 
the fossil fuel suppliers shows a market in 
1980 of about double today’s demands. 

The trend toward lower fossil fuel costs, 
however, appears now to have been slowed 
so that in my opinion we can be grateful, 
historically speaking, that nuclear energy ar- 
rived on the scene when it did. With the 
rapid expansion in electric power use and 
the possible levelling off in the cost of fos- 
sil fuels, competitive nuclear power is pro- 
viding an abundant new energy source for 
electric generation and at the same time giv- 
ing the utility industry a new technology to 
help continue to bring down the cost of elec- 
tricity in this country. 

THE CIVILIAN NUCLEAR POWER INDUSTRY 
TODAY 

In carrying out its responsibility to foster 
a private nuclear industry, the Commission 
has followed a firm policy of withdrawing 
from areas as private capabilities are devel- 
oped and the competence and reasonableness 
of the private sources are demonstrated. We 
have, therefore, for a number of years been 
proceeding on a course intended to permit 
the nuclear power industry to flourish with 
minimum government involvement. The net 
effect of this AEC policy, coupled with the 
initiative of private industry, has been that 
all the materials, equipment and services 
needed to support nuclear power plants are 
now available on the private, commercial 
market—and largely on a competitive basis— 
with only one important exception, the en- 
riching of uranium in the U-235 isotope. 

I would like to briefly review the various 
segments of the nuclear industry that are 
involved in supplying central station nu- 
clear plants and point out the problems and 
challenges in which utility management will 
have a particular interest. Of course, the 
first segment involves the mining and milling 
industry, which supplies the basic fuel for 
nuclear plants. 

The uranium mining industry 

The known world reserves of uranium 
are vast and new reserves will surely be dis- 
covered In our 1967 Supplement to the 
Report to the President on Civilian Power, 
it is estimated that with reactors of current 
technology, the known and estimated domes- 
tic resources of uranium at less than $10.00 
per pound of U,O, are adequate to meet the 
requirements of the projected growth of 
nuclear electric plant capacity in the U. S, 
for about the next 25 years. Should a re- 
quirement develop for thorium, at least 100,- 
000 tons is available at about $10.00 a pound 
for thorium oxide. We do not see, however, 
any near term large requirement for 
thorium.’ 

Currently, the U. S. mining and milling 
industry has an annual capacity of about 
16,000 tons U,O, which can be expanded to 
meet larger demand. One of the areas the 
Commission has worried about is a possible 
gap around 1970 in the market for uranium 
that would occur when the Government con- 
tracts expire and this industry has to look 
entirely to a commercial market for its sales. 
The Commission some time ago adopted a 
stretch-out program which extended the 
Commission’s procurement program for 


™See Remarks by Robert D. Nininger, As- 
sistant Director, Division of Raw Materials, 
USAEC, Before the 35th Annual Convention 
of Prospectors and Developers Association, 
Toronto, Canada, March 7, 1967 (AEC Public 
Release IN-765). 

$ Refer to speech by Commissioner James 
T. Ramey, USAEC, at the National Western 
Mining Conference, Denver, Colorado, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1965 (AEC Public Release IN-561). 
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uranium concentrate from 1967 through 1970 
in order to provide a market until the utility 
market developed. 

The Commission and the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy also established a pol- 
icy which prohibits enrichment of foreign 
ore for use in domestic nuclear power plants 
until the domestic uranium mining industry 
viability is reasonably assured. This policy 
is to be studied from time to time and when 
the uranium industry is assured of a rea- 
sonable market, foreign ore would be per- 
mitted to be used. With the recent surge to 
nuclear power and the resulting demand for 
uranium, this prohibition may be lifted 
sooner than could have been originally an- 
ticipated. The Commission is presently study- 
ing this problem, and you may wish to get 
a copy of Mr. Faulkner’s statement that he 
filed with the Joint Committee at the FY 
1968 Authorization Hearings earlier this 
month. (Mr. Faulkner is Director of our 
Division of Raw Materials.) 

Exploration for uranium both in the U.S. 
and Canada is proceeding now at a faster 
rate than anticipated and if shortages of 
uranium should temporarily occur, addition- 
al uranium should eventually be available 
from foreign producers and also some AEC 
stockpiles could be released. 

The AEC has publicly committed itself to 
continue an $8.00 price on uranium through 
mid-1973 (as the incremental uranium con- 
centrate cost of the enriched uranium we will 
sell) which provides assurance of a minimum 
price at least through that date. I understand 
that some reactor manufacturers are now 
quoting prices on nuclear power plants based 
on purchasing enriched uranium from the 
AEC. An $8.00 price as the cost of ore in the 
AEC'’s enriched uranium price should be 
equivalent to approximately $7.60-$7.70 as 
ore purchased in the market place due to the 
added cost of paying interest while the ore 
is being converted to UF, and enriched. 

In summary, this segment of the industry 
is entirely in the commercial sector of econ- 
omy and seems well on its way to finding an 
adequate commercial market as the govern- 
ment market phases out. As I stated earlier, 
some utilities and reactor manufacturers 
feel the time has come to start thinking of 
removing the restrictions on foreign ore 
entering this country for domestic use. This 
is an area which you utilities will certainly 
want to follow and make your views and 
opinions known to the Government from 
time to time. You, of course, will want to 
keep informed on the progress of explora- 
tion efforts by the mining industry in devel- 
oping additional supplies of uranium. 


Conversion of U,O, to UF, 


This step in the nuclear fuel cycle has 
been accomplished in the past in govern- 
ment-owned plants and in a privately-owned 
plant at Metropolis, Illinois. These plants 
are now in stand-by; however, the Allied 
Chemical Company, owner and operator of 
the private plant, expects to again be con- 
verting U, O, to UF, in 1968, Indications are 
that other companies will enter this field 
as soon as the market develops and provide 
adequate competition. Present estimates of 
the market for conversion service are as fol- 
lows: 1968 (first year Allied will be in opera- 
tion)—3,000 to 4,000 tons U, O,; 1969—6,000; 
1970—10,000; 1971—15,000; 1972—17,000; and 
1973—20,000 tons U,O,. The present capac- 
ity of the Allied plant at Metropolis, Illinois, 
is approximately 6,000 tons per year and thus 
you can see additional capacity will be 
needed for 1970 and beyond. We know that 
other companies are considering entering 
this field but have been waiting for the 
market to develop. This is again an area that 
you will want to follow as the industry de- 
velops. 

Enriching uranium 

Uranium enriching is now the only im- 
portant step in the fuel cycle for which 
private nuclear power is dependent upon the 
Government and we have reached the point 
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where the future possibility of private in- 
dustry becoming involved in this function 
is now coming under serious study. The 
Commission announced on March 9, 1967, 
that it has agreed to cooperate with the 
Atomic Industrial Forum in its study of the 
feasibility and desirability of transferring 
to private industry one or more of the Com- 
mission’s gaseous diffusion plants.’ 

The AEC has agreed to cooperate by pro- 
viding to a limited number of security- 
cleared Forum representatives certain classi- 
fied information pertinent to the study. The 
Forum report on its study, however, will be 
unclassified and available to the public. 

In the study, which is estimated to require 
six to nine months, the Forum plans to 
answer two main questions, primarily from 
the viewpoint of the private nuclear in- 
dustry: is it feasible and desirable for the 
AEC to lease or sell some or all of its gaseous 
diffusion plants to industry, and if so, when 
and how can this transfer best be accom- 
plished? The Commission is conducting its 
own internal study of the feasibility and 
desirability of the transfer. The Commission 
study will also be concerned with national 
security aspects and will be classified. 

Pending completion of the Forum study, 
the AEC does not intend to consider requests 
from other groups to undertake similar 
studies. 

You utilities will certainly want to follow 
the Forum study and make your own views 
known. 

Power reactors 


A very competitive industry exists today 
in the sale of nuclear power plants. In 1966, 
Babcock & Wilcox and Combustion Engineer- 
ing received orders for nuclear plants in ad- 
dition to General Electric and Westinghouse, 
thereby having the opportunity to become 
established competitors, and this trend is 
continuing so far in 1967. 

General Atomic continues to be a com- 
petitor in the reactor field and its position 
depends to a considerable extent on the 
success of the gas-cooled reactor concept. 
Atomics International has declared its inten- 
tion of being a competitor in the liquid 
metal cooled breeder reactor field. There are, 
therefore, six potential suppliers of nuclear 
steam supply systems. A number of suppliers 
in addition to the reactor manufacturers 
have also emerged in the fuel cycle area, 
such as, United Nuclear, Nuclear Fuel Serv- 
ices, Kerr-McGee, NUMEC, Allied Chemical, 
and National Lead. These companies supply 
items in the fuel cycle such as uranium 
oxide or pellets, metallic fuel elements for 
test reactors and plutonium fuel in various 
forms. 

We like to believe that the utility indus- 
try and the AEC have done a pretty good 
job in attempting to establish a diversified 
and competitive nuclear industry. In fact, 
perhaps in the past we have encouraged too 
many to get in. There is no question but 
that the competition between General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse has done much to 
reduce costs to levels competitive with con- 
ventional fuels. We have been pleased, how- 
ever, that in the past year two other sup- 
pliers have received orders for water reactors. 

The problem of the fuel cycle suppliers 
has attracted attention lately in that, to the 
extent the reactor suppliers furnish initial 
cores and make their own oxide, pellets, 
zirconium tubing, and fuel elements, no 
market will exist for the independent fuel 
suppliers. The award of a replacement core 
for the Dresden I reactor by the Common- 
wealth Edison Company to United Nuclear 
Was an important development and may be 
an indication of a trend to eventually pur- 
chase replacement cores from other than 
reactor manufacturers. For some time I have 
been of the opinion that the independent 
fuel suppliers will have to eventually be in 


*See AEC Public Release K-62, dated 
March 10, 1967. 
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a position to bid on complete replacement 
cores with appropriate tees if they 
are to remain in the nuclear industry. This 
is an area in which the purchasing policies 
followed by your utilities will have a direct 
influence. More details on competition are 
shown on some of the attached charts. 

As a part of its responsibility under the 
Atomic Energy Act to “strengthen free com- 
petition in private enterprise,” the AEC has 
arranged with the Department of Justice to 
jointly study competition in the nuclear in- 
dustry. The study will analyze the economic 
structure of the industry and the conduct 
and performance of those supplying reactors, 
reactor components, nuclear fuel, or other 
products or services associated with the de- 
sign, construction and operation of nuclear 
electric plants. 


Converters and fast reactors 


The four objectives of the Commission's 
Nuclear Power Program which were listed in 
our 1962 Report to the President are shown 
on an attached chart. These objectives were 
not changed in our 1967 Supplement. We 
believe that with the fine cooperation we 
have had from the country’s nuclear in- 
dustry and electric utilities, we have suc- 
cessfully carried out our commitments to 
the first two objectives, leading to the dem- 
onstration of economic nuclear power and 
helping to establish a self-sufficient nuclear 
industry. 

Today's light water reactors use only a 
very small fraction of the energy contained 
in their uranium fuel. Accordingly, with the 
acceptance of today’s light water reactors, 
we have shifted our efforts more and more 
to the third specific objective stated in our 
1962 Report, the development of reactors 
which will be best suited to stretch out the 
low cost reserves of nuclear fuel and even- 
tually to make use of the high cost nuclear 
fuel through more efficient utilization. These 
types are known as advanced converters and 
breeders.” 

The Commission effort to develop ad- 
vanced converters, until March 9, 1967, had 
been concentrated on three approaches: the 
high temperature gas-cooled concept, the 
seed-blanket light water breeder concept, 
and the heavy water moderated reactor with 
emphasis on the organic-cooled version. 
Each of these concepts has promise of higher 
conversion ratios of Uranium-—238 to Pluto- 
nium-239 and the other abundant nuclear 
source, Thorium-232, to fissionable fuel. 
Just as fossil fuel has been a moving target 
for the light water reactors, so now light 
water reactors as well as fossil fuel will be a 
moving target for the advanced reactors. 

The 1967 Supplement to the Report to the 
President pointed out that studies were 
underway which were expected to lead to a 
further narrowing of focus on these ad- 
vanced reactors. As a result of these studies 
the Commission on March 9, 1967, an- 
nounced their decision to close out the 
Heavy Water Organic Cooled Reactor con- 
cept... Work will continue, however, on a 
heavy water reactor base research and de- 
velopment program which will take advan- 
tage of the heavy and light water reactor 
experience in this country, and the HWR 
experience in Canada and Europe. 

In the last several years more and more 
attention has been focused on the high gain 
breeder reactor. When developed commer- 
cially, high gain breeders will increase fuel 
use to over 50% of the uranium or thorium 
reserves. Their application will be relatively 
insensitive to ore prices, and will thus make 
large deposits of high cost ores economically 
usable. They will also produce excess fissile 
material in a timely manner to fuel new 
reactors. 


% See paper presented by E. B. Tremmel 
at National Coal Association Annual Con- 
vention on June 14, 1965. 

u AEC Public Release IN-769, dated March 
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Intensive development of the high gain 
breeder over the long term is now being 
undertaken with emphasis being placed in 
particular on the development of the liquid 
metal-cooled fast breeder using sodium as 
the coolant. Effort is also being continued 
on the steam-cooled and gas-cooled alter- 
nates on a lower priority, and studies are 
presently being carried out to determine the 
emphasis to be placed on these systems. Work 
is also being carried out on the molten salt 
thermal breeder concept which uses the 
thorium fuel cycle. 

I am proud that the utility industry again 
is demonstrating its farsightedness by show- 
ing its awareness of the importance of de- 
veloping breeder reactors. A group of 17 
investor-owned utilities, working jointly 
with the AEC, General Electric, and a West 
German nonprofit organization partly spon- 
sored by Euratom, are building the South- 
west Experimental Fast Oxide Reactor, near 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. Some of your com- 
panies are among the 17 sponsors. More re- 
cently, General Electric has entered into a 
two-year design study of an approximately 
300,000 kilowatt electrical capacity sodium- 
cooled breeder reactor power plant with a 
group of investor-owned utilities, including 
Duke Power from your region and the SEFOR 
group. It is my understanding that General 
Dynamics, Atomics International, and West- 
inghouse are also actively contacting utili- 
ties in regard to entering into an arrangement 
similar to G.E.’s. Babcock and Wilcox and 
Combustion Engineering are also interested 
in this field. In a country with a utility sys- 
tem as varied and strong as ours, and with 
the rapidly increasing demand for power, I 
will be disappointed if two or three other 
groups do not embark on similar design 
studies with other reactor manufacturers be- 
fore the year has ended, leading eventually 
to the construction of a number of breeder 
demonstration reactors on utility systems 
Just as occurred in the light water program. 

Reprocessing 

Both the technology and the industrial in- 
terest in this segment of industry are suffi- 
ciently advanced to indicate that commercial 
competition should be available. Nuclear 
Fuel Services, Inc., began operation of its 
West Valley, New York, reprocessing plant on 
April 20, 1966, and at the end of 1966 had 
processed about 120 metric tons of spent 
fuel. The General Electric Company filed an 
application on November 22, 1966, for a 
construction permit to bulld a chemical- 
reprocessing plant for operation in 1970 at 
Morris, Illinois. The Allied Chemical Com- 
pany continues to indicate that they intend 
to build a plant in the early 1970's. The 
problem that exists at the present time is 
that there will be insufficient fuel available 
for reprocessing to supply a full load for the 
NFS plant until around 1971-1972. After 1972, 
the market increases quite sharply and ad- 
ditional plants should be required. 

It is interesting to note that utilities are 
not only receiving quotations from both NFS 
and G.E. but from foreign interests as well. 
Recently UKAEA representatives have been 
calling on some of you in an effort to obtain 
your reprocessing business, so apparently at 
the present time utilities can obtain quota- 
tions from at least three sources. In addition, 
the Eurochemic facility at Mol, Belgium, is 
actively competing in the foreign market in 
an effort to obtain loads for their plant. This 
keen competition is occurring at this early 
date even though a sizeable market is still 
about five years away. Incidentally, the mar- 
ket for reprocessing has been a receding one 
partly due to the longer life being obtained 
from the fuel elements in the early reactors. 

The AEC’s present reprocessing policy for 
receiving and reprocessing non-production 
fuels, in cases where it is determined that 
chemical processing services are not avail- 
able from private facilities at reasonable 
terms and conditions, terminates on June 
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30, 1967. The AEC’s processing charge under 
the present policy would be based upon 
the costs associated with the processing of 
certain types of irradiated materials in an 
assumed chemical processing plant (concep- 
tual plant) which was designed back in 1957 
specifically for this purpose, This paper plant 
is described in AEC report WASH-—743, “Sum- 
mary Report—AEC Reference Fuel Processing 
Plant.” 

The Commission has recently reviewed the 
need for the AEC to continue the existing 
policy beyond June 30, and is tentatively 
planning on extending this policy with some 
minor changes through December 31, 1970. 
The Commission has invited the Atomic In- 
dustrial Forum to give their comments on the 
extension of our policy. If any of you have 
any comments or suggestions in regard to 
the proposed policy extension, I suggest you 
make your views known to the AIF. 

Fuel reprocessing will be the subject of a 
two-day meeting, May 11 and 12, sponsored 
by the Southern Interstate Nuclear Board 
in cooperation with the AEC. It promises to 
be an excellent meeting, and I would urge 
all of you with an interest in nuclear power 
to attend. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE FUTURE 


Early in this conference, Mr. Clapp out- 
lined the problems and opportunities in the 
electric industry. Mr. Cook outlined the rapid 
growth in uses for electric power, in his talk 
so appropriately titled “The All-Electric 
Way—Wave of the Future.” The advances 
already made in harnessing nuclear energy, 
the breeder reactor advances we see around 
the corner and the continued efforts by fossil 
fuel suppliers to improve their products, 
should usher in an era of abundant energy 
supplies—with plenty of energy for all pur- 
poses and at even lower costs than today’s. I 
mentioned earlier the much more rapid rise 
in the use of electricity than in the use of 
total energy in all forms. This, of course, is 
directly due to the impressive record of your 
industry in bringing the cost of your prod- 
ucts down while the general price index has 
been increasing. 

Nuclear power may be responsible more 
directly for certain other opportunities in 
the future. Because of size and generating 
costs, the larger the nuclear plant the greater 
the savings to the consumer. This is largely 
responsible for the clear advantages nuclear 
power brings to dual-purpose, water desalt- 
ing and electric power plants, which has re- 
sulted in the rather unique project in Cali- 
fornia where two investor-owned utilities 
are cooperating with a public power system 
and a state agency in a proposed dual- 
purpose plant to be built on an artificial 
island off the California coast. 

Looking even further into the future we 
may see vast industrial complexes built 
around large nuclear power plants in the 
multi-million kilowatt range. These would 
produce electricity and process heat so 
cheaply that they could be used to separate 
and recycle enormous quantities of waste 
of all kinds and convert raw materials into 
feed materials for manufacturing plants in 
the same complex. Such a nuclear complex 
would be quite clean and compact, and 
underground arteries, conveyor belts and 
pipelines might replace the maze of roads 
and rails usually associated with such 
operations. 

Today I have concentrated mainly on dis- 
cussing nuclear power through nuclear fis- 
sion but there is another long-range de- 
velopment that could further challenge 
your industry, that is, controlled thermo- 
nuclear fusion, The development of controlled 
fusion would provide mankind with a vir- 


Information on this meeting may be ob- 
tained from Robert H. Gifford, Executive Di- 
rector, Southern Interstate Nuclear Board, 
800 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Georgia 
30308. 
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tually limitless supply of energy, as it would 
mean we could use as a fuel the heavy hydro- 
gen found in common seawater. Controlled 
fusion presents many difficult problems 
which may take decades to solve. However, 
those involved in this difficult work feel that 
these problems can eventually be solved and 
it is our policy to support and further their 
efforts. 

Marshall McLuhan has spoken of learning 
how to control the thermostat of the en- 
vironment in order to shape the new world 
to come. It occurs to me that nowhere in 
our society have we as much experience with 
and understanding of “thermostats” and 
“environments” as we have in our energy 
suppliers and in our electric utility industry. 


CONCLUSION 


Today I have discussed the development 
of light water reactors and also the challenge 
that is facing all of us in developing breeder 
reactors. If one can believe the potential 
economics of a breeder reactor, the challenge 
to develop them will be even greater than 
the light water reactors. This brings me to 
the concluding message I would like to leave 
with the members of this conference. As I 
see your industry, for the last several dec- 
ades your main emphasis has been on im- 
proving the technology of fossil fuel plants 
in order to achieve additional economies and 
on improving technologies such as in the 
use of high voltage lines. The trend through- 
out your industries toward extensive inter- 
connections has also been a challenge in 
human relations, Nuclear energy as a power 
source has brought to your industries an 
entirely new technology and is offering all of 
your management a real challenge in adopt- 
ing and becoming familiar with this tech- 
nology. 

Of prime importance in my opinion is that 
you understand what you are getting into. 
The need for knowledgeable top management 
and for trained nuclear engineers is self- 
evident and is a challenge to your entire 
industry, Your utilities must have staffs who 
will see to it that your nuclear power plants 
are built right and that they operate right. 
This means you have to have good engineers 
who understand the design and have the 
ability and experience to handle operational 
and maintenance problems. This in turn re- 
quires management philosophy from the top 
down which understands and respects the 
need for good engineers and the importance 
of safety without being awed by it. 

Some utilities have been fortunate in that 
they have gained this understanding through 
participation in reactor prototype develop- 
ment type projects. For example, it is in- 
teresting to note that of the owners of the 
Carolinas-Virginia tube reactor plant at 
Parr, South Carolina, the Carolina Power & 
Light Company, Duke Power Company, 
South Carolina Electric and Gas Company, 
and the Virginia Electric and Power Com- 
pany have placed orders for large nuclear 
power plants. Other utilities have learned 
through participating in various studies of 
possible nuclear power plants. Those less 
fortunate are making or must make a de- 
termined effort to build up their staffs and 
participate in various training and educa- 
tional programs. 

Fortunately with the challenging new 
technologies facing the utility industry, in 
my opinion, incentives exist which should 
enable your industry to attract some of the 
best talent to your companies. 

I hope that in my talk today I have not 
only outlined for you some of the areas in 
connection with the present nuclear industry 
that you should follow, but I also hope that 
you will share my enthusiasm for the chal- 
lenges that face your industry. These chal- 
lenges appear to me to be greater than ever 
before in your history; however, I am con- 
AORN that your industry will rise to meet 

em. 


2 See Newsweek for March 6, 1967. 
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A New Loox AT NUCLEAR POWER 
(Remarks by Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, Chair- 
man, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, to 
the Commonwealth Club of California, 

San Francisco, Calif., May 12, 1967) 

I am honored by this third invitation to 
speak to the Commonwealth Club of Cali- 
fornia, an organization that has been ad- 
dressed by so many distinguished speakers. 
When I last had the pleasure of speaking to 
you, in June 1965, my topic The Interna- 
tional Atom: Peril or Promise?“ -was broad 
and had a few harsh overtones. Today I 
would like to both narrow my subject matter 
and place my emphasis on a most promising 
aspect of the atom. I believe it is fairly easy 
to do both since so much has happened in 
the field of nuclear power in the United 
States during the past two years that is en- 
couraging and merits discussion. 

Why is this an appropriate time for a new 
look at nuclear power in the U.S.? Primarily 
because the electric utilities in this country 
are accepting the large nuclear power reac- 
tor as a reliable and an economically com- 
petitive means to generate electricity and 
are putting a good deal of their money where 
their conviction 18. 

I was not sure that this situation would 
ever arise when I spoke to the Common- 
wealth Club ten years ago. This is what I 
stated on August 9, 1957: “It is too soon to 
say—coming back to the question of cost— 
whether nuclear energy will be able to com- 
pete with other forms of energy such as coal. 
In order to be competitive in this country, 
on the average, the overall cost will have to 
be on the order of 6 to 7 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. That's usually the unit of energy that 
is used to describe this. Now, there have been 
some estimates by competent engineers that 
this will be possible. But on the other hand 
a number of equally competent engineers 
have expressed grave doubts. However, the 
present cost of electrical energy is greater 
in some areas, and in some places in the 
world the cost is much greater than in the 
United States, so that nuclear energy will in 
any event be competitive in such situations 
beginning almost immediately. It should be 
emphasized that nuclear energy will be im- 
portant regardless of the eventual outcome of 
the cost situation because of its concentrated 
form, and hence of its possibility of doing 
things that no other form of energy can do 
at any price, and hence you can’t put a cost 
value in dollars and cents on it.” 

That is what I said ten years ago. Today I 
am happy to say that those “equally com- 
petent” but more conservative engineers were 
wrong. The cost of electricity from the large 
water cooled nuclear power plants being 
constructed today is projected to be on the 
order of 4 to 5 mills per kilowatt hour. In 
addition to the economic factors promoting 
nuclear power is the fact that the general 
public is now accepting nuclear power as a 
safe, clean source of the electricity which 
every year in growing amounts becomes more 
essential to our way of life. 

The growth of nuclear power within the 
past two years has been nothing short of 
remarkable. To explain why, let me go back 
a little farther in our nuclear history. As you 
may recall, by the end of 1962 private indus- 
try and the electric utilities working closely 
with the AEC had placed in operation around 
the country several relatively small light 
water reactors to demonstrate the reliability 
of nuclear power to generate electricity. But 
as reliable as these reactors proved to be 
they were not economically competitive with 
conventional power plants, and therefore 
utilities were in no hurry to contract for 
nuclear plants on their own. A turning point 
began, however, late in 1963 with the an- 
nouncement by the Jersey Central Power 
and Light Company that it had contracted 
for a 515,000 kilowatt nuclear plant at Oyster 
Creek which, according to the company’s eco- 
nomic evaluation, would be competitive with 
a fossil fuel plant. This was the first case 
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where a utility had selected a nuclear power 
plant on purely economic grounds, without 
Government assistance, in direct competition 
with a fossil fuel plant. 

But perhaps more im t from the 
standpoint of the nuclear industry, it was 
the beginning of the realization that the 
key to the economic success of nuclear plants 
was their size. Units ranging from 500,000 
up to and exceeding 1,000,000 kilowatts could 
compete with fossil fuel plants, and in some 
cases would later compete successfully even 
in areas where these fuels were naturally 
abundant. Although other nuclear plants 
Were announced in 1963 it took about a year 
for nuclear power to start growing signifi- 
cantly, and that it is now doing in an almost 
snowballing fashion. 

In 1965 orders for ten nuclear plants with 
a combined capacity of more than 5,000,000 
kilowatts were announced. In 1966 orders for 
another 29 nuclear plants with a combined 
capacity of more than 23,000,000 kilowatts 
were announced. As of May 1 of this year— 
although we orders to taper off—we 
have already had 14 new nuclear plant an- 
nouncements for a total of more than 11,- 
000,000 kilowatts. I should add that these 
new orders include second and third orders 
of nuclear plants by the same utilities. And 
in some cases nuclear plants are being 
planned essentially in the heart of coal-pro- 
ducing areas. 

As of May 1, the U.S. had 14 nuclear power 
plants in operation, 16 under construction, 
and plans had been announced for the con- 
struction of 43 additional nuclear power 
plants. The total capacity of these 73 plants 
will be about 44,000,000 kilowatts. And this 
is enough electricity to take care of all the 
electric power needs of more than 30 million 
people. 

What is perhaps even more indicative of 
the sudden success of nuclear power is the 
fact that the 29 nuclear power plants an- 
nounced last year represented 55 per cent of 
the steam-electric generating capacity an- 
nounced by the utility industry in 1966. 

At this point let me inject the thought 
that while economics played a major role in 
the surge of nuclear power, another advan- 
tage of nuclear power has recently been get- 
ting its fair share of attention, and right- 
fully so. There has been a growing awareness 
that nuclear plants are clean sources of 
power which do not contribute to the cur- 
rent burden of air pollution. 

All this has given some trouble to those 
of us whose business involves projecting the 
growth of nuclear power. We have had to 
continue updating our projections. For ex- 
ample, when I spoke to this organization in 
1965 I was enthused about the fact that we 
were predicting about 6,000,000 kilowatts of 
nuclear power in operation by 1970. Today, 
only two years later, we are confident that 
we will reach 10,000,000 kilowatts by 1970. I 
also stated two years ago that we might have 
70,000,000 kilowatts of nuclear power in- 
stalled by 1980. Today the AEC is predict- 
ing more than 100,000,000 kilowatts by that 
date. And some analysts are already calling 
our current forecast far too conservative. 

This remarkable growth of nuclear power 
has not been the result of an interest in the 
atom alone. Our use of all energy sources is 
growing, and particularly our demand for 
electricity which has for some time been dou- 
bling every decade. Many of us feel that the 
growing economic competitiveness of nuclear 
power is only a first step in a process which 
will see the atom dramatically affecting our 
ability to produce electric power at an in- 
creasingly lower cost. As the cost of nuclear 
power comes down through the introduction 
of more efficient and larger nuclear systems, 
so will the competitive cost of other power 
resources be reduced. The results of these 
reductions could mean substantial savings 
to the consumer, It has been projected that 
sometime within the coming decades, on a 
saving of as little as 1 mill per kilowatt hour, 
the power-consuming public in the U.S. could 
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begin to profit by savings of more than a 
billion dollars a year! 

This type of reward and perhaps even far 
greater benefits could be possible through 
the use of large breeder reactors. The breeder 
reactor creates new fissionable material for 
refueling itself and other reactors while pro- 
ducing power. The extensive use of large 
breeder reactor systems (and we are at work 
today developing these) could offer electric 
power cheap enough to revolutionize much 
of our industry from both a technological 
and economical standpoint. One can see very 
low-cost nuclear electricity and process heat 
radically affecting the way we obtain our 
water, grow our food, control and recycle 
our waste, process our raw materials and 
produce our new products. 

During the past year or so I have, on sev- 
eral occasions, projected some thoughts on 
a highly automated, nuclear-powered indus- 
trial complex that would desalt seawater, 
process natural resources, recycle old mate- 
rials, and turn out new products while also 
supplying electricity to distant cities and 
transportation systems. Such complexes, 
many parts of which might even be under- 
ground, may someday allow us to live in a 
junkless, unpolluted world where our cities 
and our countryside can be relatively inde- 
pendent of our heavy industry. Admittedly, 
all this is is not Just around the corner, but 
based on developments taking place today 
and the type of environmental thinking en- 
gaged in by many of our leading scientists, 
engineers and social planners, the potential 
is there. And the current acceptance of nu- 
clear power today is an important step to- 
ward this kind of goal. 

Now, having established the present status 
and future promise of nuclear energy in the 
U.S. in general, let me address myself spe- 
cifically to its impact upon this great State 
of California. California has been accus- 
tomed to being first among the states in 
many things—or, if not first in each and 
every category, at least having the near-term 
potential of being first. California is the 
state which has had, in the last five years, a 
net increase of 300,000 people per year. It is 
a state in which the population has grown 
from 7,000,000 in 1940 to 20,000,000 today—a 
figure which makes it the most populous 
state in the Union. Its Gross State Product 
has risen from approximately $7.2 billion in 
1940 until today it has reached more than 
$85 billion, while its Gross Personal Income 
rose from a 1940 level of about $6 billion to 
the point today where it exceeds $65 billion. 
California’s dynamism has almost reached 
the category of a household word through- 
out the nation. Even the world-be detractors 
of the state stand a bit in awe at times of 
its past accomplishments and future 
potential. 

If I were to stop here, I might well qualify 
as a member in good standing of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Unfortunately, there is a 
darkening cloud which looms over all this, 
one which is of concern to me as a Cali- 
fornian and to other Californians. This great 
social, cultural, industrial complex that has 
blossomed here on the West Coast is in the 
real sense of the word a “High Energy So- 
ciety.” I have used that term over the past 
several years to describe a truly modern 
technological culture whose measure of ad- 
vancement can almost be equated to its con- 
sumption of energy and particularly energy 
in its most useable form, electricity—elec- 
tricity to power industry, electricity to help 
produce and process a plentiful harvest, 
electricity to air-condition the home. 

Up until the past few years, California has 
been blessed with nearby resources of hydro 
power, supplemented by efficient electricity 
generating steam plants. Unfortunately, 
with the advent of the air pollution problem, 
it has been necessary to place certain re- 
strictions on the fuels that electricity gen- 
erating steam plants could burn—restric- 
tions which generally require cleaner burn- 
ing, higher cost fuel. Coincidentally with 
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this, most of the potential hydro electric 
sources have now been tapped. 

Today, the State of California and its 
citizens are faced with momentous ques- 
tions. There are demands for increased en- 
ergy now, and even greater demands can be 
foreseen tomorrow. Some of these may spring 
from essentially new developments. For ex- 
ample, it has recently been estimated by the 
Federal Power Commission that by 1985 elec- 
tric automobiles in the U.S. might require 
approximately 50 billion kilowatt hours of 
electricity annually. Since California has 
more than ten per cent of all the automo- 
biles registered in the U.S.—and its share 
seems to be increasing every year—at least 
another five billion kilowatt hours of elec- 
tricity could be added to this State’s annual 
demand for electricity by that time, if these 
non-polluting cars are in common use by 
then. And the current interest in them 
seems to make at least a good portion of that 
a good possibility. 

If California were to proceed along the 
path that it has in the past, relying on the 
traditional sources of electric energy, there 
is no doubt that the cost of energy would 
increase substantially in the coming years. 
This is directly related to the fact that the 
new increments of electric energy required 
would have to be supplied by electricity gen- 
erating steam plants fueled with cleaner 
burning, higher cost fuel. 

If there were no alternative scurce of elec- 
tric energy available to California, I could 
predict some rather dire economic conse- 
quences for its future. For after all, Califor- 
nia is not the only high energy sector in our 
country. The East Coast, the Midwest, and 
the South are all burgeoning and growing. 
California may be a step ahead in the race 
at this point, but the race is not over. If 
California had to make do with significantly 
higher cost electric energy than other areas 
of our great Nation, California might well 
find itself falling behind in the race while 
other high energy sectors of our Nation 
forge ahead to build the scientific and tech- 
nological societies of the 70's and the 80's. 

Now, of course, there is an alternative. As 
a Californian, I would not have painted this 
black a picture if there were not a way out. 
As Chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, I am happy to suggest as an al- 
ternative the use of nuclear power. As I in- 
dicated earlier in my remarks, nuclear power 
is here today—it is a real honest-to-goodness 
alternative. Utility officials say it can pro- 
duce electric energy competitively, not only 
as compared to conventional fuel here, but 
competitively with other areas of the coun- 
try. This latter point arises from the fact 
that the cost of producing nuclear energy 
is largely independent of geography. No mas- 
sive quantities of fossil fuels need to be 
transported daily, weekly, or monthly to the 
generating plants. Instead, every year or 
two only small amounts of new nuclear fuel 
need to be brought in and the safely pack- 
aged waste products taken out for reprocess- 
ing and disposal elsewhere. 

A further benefit of nuclear power, and 
one that I touched on before, is that it does 
not contribute to the air pollution problem. 
Nuclear plants do not create combustion 
products. Nuclear energy is a clean source 
of power and, in fact, it is possible to con- 
struct nuclear power plants without tall 
stacks or chimneys. Such a power plant is 
being built in New York State today. 

With all of this going for it, the obvious 
question is why isn’t the California coun- 
tryside sprinkled with nuclear generation 
stations? One answer to this is that there 
have been problems in bringing nuclear 
power here which are specific to this area of 
the country. And I will discuss these in a 
moment. 

Logically, California should be among the 
foremost users of nuclear power. California 
Was an early leader in the nuclear age, with 
the pioneering work of Professor E. O. Law- 
rence at the Radiation Laboratory of the 
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University of California, a laboratory with 
which I was fortunate enough to be associ- 
ated for some years. 

Nuclear power also had an early begin 
ning here with the Sodium Reactor 
ment generating facility outside of Los An- 
geles and the Vallecitos boiling water reactor 
outside of San Francisco, While both of these 
experimental units have now ceased opera- 
tion, they were followed by the Humboldt 
Bay nuclear power plant of Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, which is operating suc- 
cessfully and reliably today. This nuclear 
power plant near Eureka was one of this 
country’s first ventures in the use of the 
power of the nucleus to provide electric 
power for our homes. Its initial operation in 
February 1963 followed closely the startup 
of the pioneer Yankee and Indian Point 
reactors on the East Coast and the Dresden 
Nuclear Power Station in the Midwest near 
Chicago. 

Since then a number of problems have 
clearly slowed the pace of development of 
nuclear power in California. Resolution of 
these problems will require patience and 
understanding. Their solution will require 
not only the best efforts of the AEC but also 
of the people of California, their State and 
local governments, their utilities and indus- 
tries, and their citizen organizations, 

As you are all well aware, the safety of 
nuclear power reactors is a major responsi- 
bility of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Our emphasis has been and will continue to 
be based on a conservative approach to this 
important regulatory responsibility, with the 
public’s well-being considered first and fore- 
most. In our view, reactor location, or siting, 
is one of the most important considera- 
tions related to public safety during this 
present period when operating experience 
with nuclear power reactors is being accu- 
mulated. 

Thus, we consider it to be vitally impor- 
tant that locations be selected for large power 
reactors based on a careful, thorough, and 
objective evaluation of all the environmental 
factors which can potentially affect reactor 
safety, Of crucial and unique importance to 
the siting of power reactors in California 
are the geological and seismological condi- 
tions of this part of the country. 

The immediate question which then comes 
to mind is, are there any sites in California 
seismically adequate for the construction of 
nuclear power reactors? And, if so, how can 
they be identified? The answer to the first 
question is a resounding yes. In a state ap- 
proximately 800 miles long and 300 miles 
wide, there are areas which are not beset by 
major active faults and other significant 
seismic features. In answer to the second 
question, the AEC and its earth science con- 
sultants stand ready to assist prospective ap- 
plicants in the site selection process when the 
relative geological and seismological consid- 
erations of alternate sites are being con- 
sidered. 

In addition, the AEC and the U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey have embarked on a related pro- 
gram to gather together all pertinent infor- 
mation on the history of faulting along sev- 
eral of the major California fault systems. 
This information, even though as yet incom- 
plete, can now be used by Survey personnel 
in providing their consultative advice to the 
AEC on potential seismic effects at alternate 
sites which a prospective applicant may have 
under consideration. Of course, when this 
work is completed, it will be published and 
publicly available to all. 

Finally, the AEC is supporting a large re- 
search and development program whose pur- 
pose is to develop reactor design features 
which can reliably compensate for some of 
the geological and seismological conditions 
such as those found here in California. This 
program is being coordinated by our Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory and will develop 
conceptual designs of reactor plants which 
would accommodate moderately severe seis- 
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mic effects, including permanent ground dis- 
Placement. 


Assuming that it is possible to site reactors 
here in California which will meet the high 
safety standards set by the AEC, there would 
still remain some real issues to be resolved. 
As a Californian myself, I am aware of the 
great heritage of natural beauty which we 
enjoy in this State. We have been blessed 
with an environment that is the envy of the 
other states. When we look about us and see 
the effects of air pollution and the damage 
ofttimes wreaked by man upon nature, there 
are many of us who would wish to put a stop 
to it all. Of course, the extreme is not the 
answer to this situation. We cannot, nor do 
most of us want to, return to a primitive 
state in order to retain our planet in a totally 
unspoiled and unsullied form. The needs of 
man and society both for creature comforts 
and basic necessities require that we make 
use of our natural resources. 

But I sincerely believe, as I know many 
others do, that it is possible for civilized man 
to coexist with nature. It is not an “either 
or” situation. A rational man can both enjoy 
and use his environment, There is a con- 
structive approach—an approach of reason 
which must be applied to the future growth 
of the State and to nuclear power plants in 
it. For if this State is to continue to grow 
and prosper and flourish, new nuclear elec- 
tric generating facilities will have to be con- 
structed. By their very nature, these new fa- 
cilities will require cooling water, and the 
general trend is to place them along the 
coast or near large rivers, both of which are 
scenic and recreational areas. If we proceeded 
to build plants randomly along our coast and 
waterways with no regard for conservation 
and scenic beauty, I would be as much con- 
cerned as any other Californian. But, again, 
constructive reasonableness would seem to 
say that carefully selected sites can be found 
along our coasts and waterways for the gen- 
erating plants needed to meet the future high 
energy requirements of the California area, 
that it will be possible for natural beauty 
and nuclear plants to coexist. In this regard, 
I am greatly encouraged by the constructive 
reasonableness shown by the members of the 
Sierra Club in their recent decision concern- 
ing the Diablo Canyon site for a nuclear 
plant. 

A few people may still feel we can always 
revert to more traditional lines and build 
only fossil fuel generating plants. But com- 
plete reliance on such plants may not be 
much of an alternative in the future, when 
limited fossil fuels grow more costly and air 
pollution restrictions grow more stringent. 
And, if one pauses to reflect for a moment, 
in addition to its other advantages, a nuclear 
power plant may be more aesthetic than a 
fossil fuel plant. There need be no coal pile 
or large fuel storage area at the plant site, 
nor continuous rail traffic to and from the 
site. Nuclear power plants—without tall 
stacks—can offer relatively attractive build- 
ings designed to blend into the surroundings. 
They can be the type of facilities that lend 
themselves to coexistence with nature. 

An example, which may be a bit embar- 
rassing to us Californians, but nonetheless 
& good example of what can be done in the 
way of coexisting with nature, is the Turkey 
Point Nuclear Plant in Florida. Florida 
Power and Light Company is working with 
the Tropical Audubon Society, the Boy 
Scouts, the Girl Scouts and other citizen 
groups to use the area surrounding and adja- 
cent to the plant as a wildlife preserve and 
recreation area. On the 1700-acre site sur- 
rounding the power complex, which will in- 
clude two large nuclear plants, there has 
already been created a 1500-acre wildlife 
sanctuary, the Boy Scout and Girl Scout 
Camps (discreetly separated), two nature 
trails, a mew beach and picnic area, and 
four miles of canals which will be available 
for canoeing and boating. The wildlife pre- 
serve, by the way, is the home of more than 
100 kinds of birds, raccoons, foxes, otters, 
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bobcats, panthers and alligators. Orchids and 
native ferns abound in the area. And all this 
variety of life will continue to thrive there 
while the nuclear plants quietly go about 
their necessary job of generating electricity 
for the growing communities of Southern 
Florida. 

But enough about Florida! Being an old 
Californian and imbued with California's 
capabilities, I am certain that this State will 
be more than a match for any other. I feel 
confident that California and its people will 
continue to progress and prosper in the High 
Energy Society which lies ahead of us in the 
decades to come. I am also certain that it 
will be possible for the people of this State 
to enjoy the benefits of an increasingly 
scientific and technological society while 
still protecting and enjoying their natural 
heritage. 

One benefit of nuclear power that I think 
California will be the first to enjoy is that of 
large scale nuclear desalting. The dual-pur- 
pose nuclear electric and desalting plant 
currently being planned for the Los Angeles 
area by the Metropolitan Water District, the 
City of Los Angeles, the Southern California 
Edison Company and the San Diego Gas and 
Electric Company, the AEC, and the Office of 
Saline Water of the Department of the In- 
terior will be the world’s largest nuclear de- 
salting plant. It will generate 1,800,000 kilo- 
watts of electricity and desalt 150 million 
gallons of water per day. (I often point out 
that this is enough water to supply the needs 
of a city the size of San Francisco, but then 
some usually asks, “How come you're 
building it in Los Angeles!“) 

As Chairman of the AEC, one of the most 
interesting phenomena I have observed in 
recent years and often commented on is our 
growing awareness that modern science and 
technology must serve and not dominate 
man. In a democratic society this can hap- 
pen only when all men try to understand 
something of the forces of science and tech- 
nology, their environment, and their com- 
mon goals. With some understanding of 
these, some patience, and some imaginative 
leadership, plans can be laid, rational deci- 
sions made, and real progress can take place. 

Nuclear energy today is a force that lends 
itself to such progress. And the fullest use of 
its enormous potential will not depend solely 
on the work of a few scientists, or the AEC, 
or the power industry, or the electric utili- 
ties. It may depend to a great extent on the 
understanding and cooperation of the power- 
consuming public. I hope you will help us in 
our efforts to use this great new source of 
power widely and wisely so that the promise 
which it is beginning to fulfill today can be 
more fully realized in that rapidly approach- 
ing tomorrow. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY—URBAN 
UNIVERSITY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as one who 
has long been interested in the concept of 
the urban university—a university which 
makes use of the great and varied re- 
sources of the city and enriches the city 
in return—I am glad to call to the Sen- 
ate’s attention an article in the Saturday 
Review describing the exciting initiatives 
and innovations of one of New York’s 
finest universities. 

Fordham University, which was found- 
ed more than a century ago in the Bronx, 
is at present nearing completion of a 
$25 million, in-town campus adjacent to 
the site of the Lincoln Center for the 
Performing Arts. Under the leadership 
of its president, Father Leo McLaugh- 
lin, S. J., the university has continued to 
expand its program and enlarge its fa- 
cilities, and has reached out to become 
deeply involved in the life of the New 
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York community. Fordham is a Catholic 
institution, but recent initiatives to be- 
come one of the Nation’s great centers 
of learning, has made it a Catholic uni- 
versity of which we can all be very proud. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recor a recent article in 
the Saturday Review of June 17, 1967, 
entitled “Fordham University: Renais- 
sance in the Bronx.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Saturday Review, June 17, 1967] 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY: RENAISSANCE IN THE 
Bronx 


(By James Cass) 


American Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities have traditionally provided higher edu- 
cation for the faithful in an alien and often 
unfriendly culture. To protect their students 
from the seduction of secularism, they closed 
their doors to the outside world and became 
bastions of orthodoxy where too often spirit- 
ual dedication was prized above academic 
competence, In recent years, however, all 
this has been changing. Although the “siege 
mentality” sometimes remains, American 
Catholicism generally is no longer on the de- 
fensive. Widespread acceptance of the values 
of our pluralistic society, a growing aware- 
ness that Catholics are seriously under-rep- 
resented among the nation’s scientific and 
technological elite, the emergence of Cath- 
olic leaders in many other areas of American 
life, the movement for reform in all of higher 
education, and the profound ecumenical im- 
pact of Vatican II have all played a part in 
revolutionizing the environment in which 
Catholic higher education functions. As a 
result, a growing number of institutions are 
evolving a new vision of their role in the so- 
ciety of which they are a part. 

Among the Catholic universities that are, 
for the first time, determined to move into 
the first rank, Fordham University, located 
in the upper reaches of New York City’s 
Bronx, is undergoing the most rapid change. 
The university’s president, the Reverend Leo 
McLaughlin, S.J., has declared that Ford- 
ham “will pay any price, break any mold in 
order to achieve her function as a univer- 
sity.” When he took office, in the fall of 1965, 
Father McLaughlin took over an institution 
that was already changing. A new $25,000,000 
in-town campus is being built at the southern 
edge of New York’s glamorous Lincoln Cen- 
ter, new home of the Metropolitan Opera and 
the New York Philharmonic, A coordinate 
women’s college, first of its kind for any 
Catholic university, opened its doors just 
three years ago last fall. Protestant clergy- 
men and a Jewish rabbi have been added to 
the philosophy and theology faculties. Plans 
are under way to upgrade the graduate school, 
Regulations governing student conduct are 
being relaxed, and an active recruiting pro- 
gram is bringing more non-Catholic students 
to the campus. Most important of all, Ford- 
ham’s relationship to the Greater New York 
community is changing dramatically. 

But Fordham, like its sister institutions 
(St. Louis University and Notre Dame, for 
example) faces a difficult problem as it moves 
up the rocky path of self-renewal. It must 
prove that the critics are wrong when they 
contend that the phrase “Catholic univer- 
sity” is a contradiction in terms. The hard 
fact is that today no Catholic university 
stands among the leading institutions of 
higher learning in the nation, and every 
Protestant church-related university that 
enjoys first-rank status long ago severed all 
but the most tenuous ties with its founding 
church. 

Today, Fordham's 11,000 graduate and un- 
dergraduate students are scattered in a vari- 
ety of schools and colleges from lower Man- 
hattan to Westchester County. The School 
of Education, which has trained teachers 
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mainly for local parochial schools, is located 
on lower Broadway, just north of City Hall, 
along with the undergraduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, a haven for the city’s 
vocationally oriented youth. The School of 
Social Service, devoted primarily to supply- 
ing workers for Catholic Charities, is located 
on East 39th Street in Midtown. The Rose Hill 
campus houses Fordham College (the liberal 
arts college for men) and Thomas More (the 
three-year-old coordinate college for women), 
both institutions of superior quality, an Up- 
town branch of the School of Business, a 
School of General Studies, a College of Phar- 
macy, and an undistinguished Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences. A College of 
Philosophy and Letters, for training Jesuit 
teachers, is located in Shrub Oak, New York, 
35 miles north of Manhattan. 

Manifestly, Fordham lacks many of the 
flashier accoutrements of a prestigious uni- 
versity. It does not have a nuclear acceler- 
ator, a collection of Nobel Laureates, na- 
tionally famous faculty commuting to Wash- 
tington to advise on public policy, or research 
projects that attract world-wide attention. 
Some of these will come. But meanwhile it 
does have a traditional commitment to un- 
dergraduate teaching, two strong liberal arts 
colleges on which to build, courageous and 
imaginative leadership, and a free-wheeling 
willingness to innovate that makes students 
complain that if they miss the evening news- 
papers they don’t know what happened on 
campus during the day. 

Yet the rolling lawns and spring-flowering 
trees of the Rose Hill campus give little overt 
evidence of radical change. The mood of the 
campus is one of decorum and restraint. 
Button-down collars, ties, and jackets are 
the mode for men, and coeds are scarcely 
distinguishable from their contemporaries in 
Midtown business offices. Youthful couples 
are seemingly careful to avoid any public 
display of affection, and even the endless 
softball games, played on the parade ground 
in the center of the campus, have a curiously 
sedate quality. Life at Fordham can be fun— 
even naturally boisterous on occaslon—but 
the pervading impression is one of earnest- 
ness, a quality that seems to reflect the uni- 
versity’s past more directly than it does the 
passionate, messy exuberance of many con- 
temporary campuses. 

Fordham today is an institution of many 
contradictions. It is very much a university 
in transition from a past that is not quite 
gone to a future that has not yet arrived. 

The 5,200 undergraduates are bright— 
average college board scores for the liberal 
arts students are in the low 600s and in the 
high 500s for the professional colleges. Sev- 
enty percent of the men and 60 per cent of 
the women go on to full-time graduate or pro- 
fessional study; nearly 40 per cent of these 
receive scholarships or fellowships from the 
better schools—substantial numbers from 
the nation’s top universities. Yet Fordham 
lacks that elusive quality, “prestige.” Only 
10 or 11 per cent of students are alumni 
children, despite some preference given them 
by the admissions office. (“When a Fordham 
graduate makes it big, he sends his son to 
Amherst or Stanford.”) And it is only be- 
ginning to develop the intellectual freedom 
and excitement that are the hallmarks of the 
top-flight secular college. 

Founded in 1841 as St. John’s College, a 
Roman Catholic institution for men, and 
placed under the direction of the Society of 
Jesus five years later, Fordham has tradi- 
tionally educated the sons of immigrant 
Trish and Italian families. As a commuter 
college, it provided higher education for the 
sons of the parish faithful that was safe 
both from the enticements of the sinful city 
and the even more fearful seductions of 
religious heterodoxy. It was an institution 
under seige that protected the virtue of 
youth by closing its doors to the non-Catho- 
lic world. 

Over the years the university has grown in 
size and diversity, but it has changed its 
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essential nature only slightly. To be sure, 
compulsory daily mass and annual retreat 
are gone, and application blanks haven't de- 
manded the prospective freshman’s race and 
religion for nearly ten years. The proportion 
of laymen on the faculty has been rising as 
the student body grew faster than the sup- 
ply of Jesuit teachers, and a Faculty Senate 
was established in the spring of 1965. But 
until very recently the university bore the 
parochial stamp of earlier years. 

More than three-fourths of undergraduates 
are still commuters and, typically, they still 
come from lower-middle-class Irish, Italian, 
and Polish families in which they are the 
first college-going generation. An estimated 
75 to 80 per cent attended Catholic secondary 
schools. They reflect the conservatism of 
their parish origins where faith is prized over 
thought, but are finding a new brand of in- 
tellectual freedom on campus that they 
never experienced before. (Most students 
and parents still expect this to be the safe 
old Catholic Fordham of the 1950's,” accord- 
ing to one commuting student.) The Con- 
servative Club and ROTC are still the “big 
things” on campus, but this past year a left- 
wing Students for a Democratic Society 
(SDS) group was formed, and on April 15 
nearly 200 students and faculty marched 
from Central Park to the U.N. in the Spring 
Mobilization to End the War in Vietnam. 
Two years ago at the gala spring ROTC Re- 
view, a lone student picketed for peace. Last 
year there were sixty pickets protesting the 
review as a symbol of militarism—and an 
equal number of counterpickets protesting 
the protestors. But last month more than 
200 peace advocates marched in a drenching 
rain outside the fieldhouse to which the re- 
view had been removed. 

It is probably significant, given the con- 
tradictions that abound at Fordham today, 
that the two most popular political figures 
on campus are New York’s Senator Robert 
F. Kennedy, a Democrat, and William F. 
Buckley, Jr., Conservative candidate for 
Mayor in 1966. (“It’s the sense of personal 
involvement they give that’s more important 
than their ideas,” a student said.) Fordham 
students can’t afford the luxury of total 
commitment to ideas, or to causes, or to 
knowledge for its own sake that many of 
their wealthier contemporaries at more 
prestigious colleges display. Education for 
them is the doorway to upward mobility; 
they do not have wealthy families to present 
them with an assured future—they have to 
make it for themselves. Several hundred stu- 
dents do work with FUSE (Fordham Univer- 
sity Social Effort) to help deprived children 
in many parts of the city and in Appalachia 
and the Deep South. Some discover the pure 
joy of learning for its own sake, and others 
devote themselves to the cause of peace. But 
for most, the college years are expected to 
pay off in very practical terms. Therefore, 
the typical student’s commitment is aca- 
demic rather than intellectual, and his pri- 
mary concern with Vietnam or the draft is 
whether his education will be interrupted. 

Among the girls at Thomas More College, 
mini-skirts, textured stockings, and long, 
lank hair are rarities. Like their male col- 
leagues, the girls typically represent the first 
college generation in their families, and the 
freedom of new experience and exposure to 
new ideas has enormously widened the nor- 
mal generational gap. (“I can't talk to my 
mother about anything that’s important to 
me any more.”) “It is significant,” says 
Thomas More's attractive Dean Patricia R. 
Plante, “that our students come from 
Brooklyn and the Bronx rather than from 
Westchester. They don’t have understanding 
mothers who have been through it all them- 
selves and are just waiting patiently for them 
to grow up, like the girls at Sarah Lawrence 
or the Seven Sisters. So they don’t have to 
do something spectacular in order to revolt.” 
Fordham girls, she notes, are much more 
in the position of the Negro scholarship stu- 
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dent at a Midwestern college whose counselor 
suggested that he spend his junior year 
abroad. “Man,” he replied, “I’m already 
abroad.” 

The faculty of the liberal arts colleges 
(Fordham College and Thomas More) bring 
impressive credentials to their task. A very 
high proportion, both lay and clerical, hold 
the doctorate, and many of the degrees were 
earned at leading universities in the United 
States and Europe. Orthodoxy is no longer a 
substitute for scholarship. “Since the 
younger generation of Jesuits became more 
professional in their scholarship,” a lay de- 
partment head said, we operate on the same 
wave-length.” Salary schedules have been 
rising in an attempt to attract and hold 
effective teachers, and in the fall of 1968 are 
expected to rival the best in the country 
with an average full compensation of $22,500 
for full professors. 

Faculty and students agree that they enjoy 
complete freedom in teaching and learning. 
“I never knew any place as free as this,” one 
young Thomas More girl said. “I can’t 
imagine anything freer.” There is general 
agreement, too, that students accept less and 
question more than they used to (though 
some faculty members say that much of the 
time they have to prod students to challenge 
them), and that a clerical collar is no longer 
the inhibiting symbol of authority it once 
was. But comparisons with other campuses 
are difficult—few students or faculty have 
had any experience with undergraduate 
teaching or learning at first-rate, non-Catho- 
lic schools. 

Students, as elsewhere, complain of dull 
classes and not being pushed to capacity. 
But a “Course Evaluation Report,” published 
by the Student Government, hands out more 
bouquets than barbs, and lacks the lethal 
sting that marks similar ventures at Berke- 
ley and some of the Ivy Colleges. Students 
also complain that the lay teachers, who 
are largely Catholic and now make up more 
than 70 per cent of the faculty, have taken 
over the conservative, priestly function. “It’s 
the young Jesuits that are the radicals,” they 
say, they're the real swingers.” And it was 
a “swinging Jesuit” who laughingly ad- 
mitted, “Sure, our theme song these days is 
‘Should Aud Aquinas Be Forgot?“ 

“The changes are fantastic,” the visitor 
is constantly assured, “and we're only be- 
ginning.” The facts seem to bear out the 
assertion, Next fall Marshall McLuhan, pro- 
vocative interpreter of the role of media 
in contemporary society, will join Ford- 
ham’s faculty. He will occupy the Albert 
Schweitzer Chair in Humanities, one of ten 
distinguished professorships created by the 
New York legislature in 1964 to attract 
world-famous scholars to colleges and uni- 
versities in the state, each funded at 
$100,000 annually for staff and research fa- 
cilities. Professor McLuhan’s presence at 
Fordham promises to make it an “instant 
center” for scholars of many disciplines in- 
terested in research and teaching on the 
influence of media on human perception 
and cultural change. 

An Experimental College will be launched 
next month with thirty students in an 
apartment house just off the Rose Hill 
campus. Planned to explore new and better 
paths to learning the college will offer a 
completely unstructured three-year, year- 
round course of study designed cooperatively 
by students and faculty, leading to the 
B.A, degree. An additional thirty students 
will be admitted each year until the total 
enroliment of ninety is reached. Directed 
by the Cambridge-educated poet, critic, and 
author, Elizabeth Sewell, the college will 
seek new answers to the ancient question 
of how students can learn best, and the 
expectation is that new approaches dis- 
covered will lead to modification of the edu- 
cational program of other colleges in the 
university. The only requirement for gradu- 
ation from the college is the study of Urdu. 
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A new 3-3 program, inaugurated last fall 
with Fordham Preparatory School, is de- 
signed to offer students an opportunity to 
complete the four years of high school and 
four years of college in a total of six years. 
An attempt to coordinate high school and 
college c*udies more effectively—in the light 
of the growing number of years that stu- 
dents must devote to graduate study—the 
program allows the highly motivated aver- 
age college-bound student to pursue his 
education more efficiently. 

Even more dramatic and far-reaching in 
its effects on the future of the university, 
however, is the new Lincoln Center campus 
which will pull together the university’s 
scattered in-town schools and add a new 
undergraduate liberal arts college designed 
specifically to serve the inner-city student. 
The School of Law already occupies its own 
new building on the north side of the cam- 
pus, and will be joined in the fall of 1968 
by the School of Education, the graduate 
School of Social Service, the School of Busi- 
ness Administration (which will change from 
an undergraduate to a graduate school), 
and the new Liberal Arts College. 

But it is the vision of the new role of 
the university that will find expression on 
the Lincoln Center campus that gives mean- 
ing to the changes that are taking place. 
Turning its back on the intellectual and 
spiritual isolation that has characterized 
its history, the university today is deter- 
mined to sink its roots deeply into the 
contemporary community and serve that 
community by grappling directly with the 
multiple problems of our urban society. 

The School of Education, under direction 
of its new dean, Dr. Harry Rivlin, a Jew 
and former dean of teacher education at City 
University of New York, will initiate next 
fall a completely new teacher education pro- 
gram geared specifically to preparing teach- 
ers for urban schools. Operating in close 
cooperation with schools in the city, the 
program will offer prospective teachers on- 
the-job training very early in their careers. 
Students will learn that education is a so- 
cial as well as an intellectual process and, 
in cooperation with the school of Social Serv- 
ice, will learn to work with the wide variety 
of individuals and subcultures that are 
found in urban schools. 

In similar fashion, the School of Social 
Service, under the direction of its new dean, 
James R. Dumpson, former welfare com- 
missioner of New York City, a Negro, will 
fashion its new program to train more ef- 
fective workers for the many local, state, 
and national programs operating in our cit- 
ies. And Fordham Law School, in conjunc- 
tion with the New York Legal Aid Society, 
this past spring initiated a program to train 
law students to work with the poor. 

The Liberal Arts College at Lincoln Cen- 
ter will focus its interest on the city student, 
and “will exercise a special predilection for 
the talented poor.” Many resources in the 
schools and the community will be used to 
identify prospective students and they will 
be chosen through ordinary college entrance 
selection procedures, with the addition of a 
nonverbal test to identify intelligence, as 
well as a special verbal test. When a tal- 
ented student displays serious verbal disa- 
bilities, an attempt will be made to increase 
his verbal capacity through remedial work. 

Freedom for student and teacher will fall 
somewhere between the traditionally struc- 
tured pattern of the Rose Hill liberal arts 
colleges and the totally unstructured Ex- 
perimental College. There will be no “re- 
quired” curriculum, in the usual sense, but 
there will be a core of study around which 
the student will be “expected” to build his 
course, and his faculty advisor will “urge” 
him in this direction. Advisor and student 
will, however, enjoy great freedom in work- 
ing out a reasonable course of study. 

A special feature of the Liberal Arts College 
will be its attempt to use “every resource and 
cultural advantage of the city to strengthen 
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its educational effort.“ The practicing artist, 
for instance, will be asked to help the begin- 
ning art student, and “the complexity of 
urban life will be studied first hand” by 
students of sociology and social welfare. The 
program will not, however, be tailored to 
provide preprofessional training or to prepare 
students specifically for graduate school. 

The university's ambitious plans for Lin- 
coln Center, if they all come to fruition, 
promise radical changes in the nature of the 
institution. Obviously, some proposed pro- 
grams run counter to strong trends in higher 
education today; others are exploring com- 
pletely new approaches to education. All, in 
one way or another, are planned to serve the 
“new immigrant” of the inner city (the Negro 
and Puerto Rican) in the same way that 
Fordham has served the Irish and Italians 
in the past. 

Prime instigator of Fordham’s revolution 
is the university's fifty-four-year-old prece- 
dent-setting president and rector, Father Leo 
McLaughlin, A vigorous, intense, and imagi- 
native man who laughs easily, he lacks the 
smooth public manner of many college presi- 
dents, but radiates a sense of restrained per- 
sonal warmth. A native New Yorker, he 
studied at a number of institutions in the 
United States, and received his bachelor of 
arts degree from Georgetown University 
before earning his Docteur és-Lettres at the 
University of Paris in 1950. Returning to the 
United States, he came to Fordham for the 
first time and became dean of Fordham Col- 
lege in 1958, where he remained until 1959. 
After leaving to become dean, and later 
president of St. Peter’s College in Jersey City, 
he returned as Fordham's president in the 
fall of 1965. 

Shortly after taking over his new respon- 
Sibilities he gave notice that new horizons 
were beckoning the university. Three dozen 
Jesuits, many of them oldtimers, were as- 
signed to positions elsewhere, and the rule 
governing retirement at age sixty-five was 
strictly enforced—in contrast to past practice. 
Younger men—at least younger in spirit— 
were sought out, both in and out of the uni- 
versity, and were moved into positions of 
authority. Today, none of the six vice presi- 
dents, three of whom are laymen, has yet 
occupied his position for a full two years. 

Personnel changes, however, were only the 

. “For many years we shut out the 
world,” one top administrator says, “and that 
made for inbreeding. Now our doors are wide 
open and we're reaching out to bring in new 
blood, new ideas, and new ways of looking at 
education, Father McLaughlin is always try- 
ing something different. I don’t always agree 
with the things he does, but it’s great to go to 
him with an idea. He listens and then says, 
‘I don’t know whether it will work—but why 
don't you try it?“ 

But an institution that is on the move 
must also tap new sources of support. In 
the past Fordham’s in-town schools and col- 
leges have usually turned a modest profit, 
but operating at the new Lincoln Center 
campus will be more expensive. A commuter 
institution with only a limited number of 
wealthy alumni, Fordham has begun to re- 
ceive some substantial support from New 
York’s business and financial community. 
But much more is needed if the vision of a 
new Fordham is to become a reality. “If we're 
good enough we'll get it,“ Father McLaughlin 
says. “We have to operate on faith, so we 
can afford to be irrational—but we can't 
afford to be foolish!” 

A number of leading Catholic colleges and 
universities have, in the past few months, 
moved to divest themselves of ecclesiastical 
control. Webster College in St. Louis recently 
renounced its ties to the Sisters of Loretto 
and became completely secular in ownership 
and control. St. Louis University and Notre 
Dame turned over ownership of their institu- 
tions to mixed boards of trustees in which 
laymen were in the majority. In each case, 
however, the president will continue to be a 
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member of the founding religious order, and 
control over changes in the charter or by- 
laws of the institution also remains in the 
hands of the religious. 

Fordham has moved somewhat more slowly 
in the same direction, but appears ready 
eventually to go rather further in placing 
the future of the institution in the hands 
of a lay-dominated board. (Father McLaugh- 
lin has said repeatedly that he may well be 
the last Jesuit president of Fordham, and 
adds that, given the uncertain financial fu- 
ture of private universities, Fordham may 
cease to be a Jesuit institution in the next 
fifteen or twenty years.) 

Owned and governed by a nine-member 
Board of Jesuit Trustees, of which the presi- 
dent of the university is chairman, Fordham 
also has a thirty-two-member Advisory 
Board of Lay Trustees. Although legal re- 
sponsibility for the university remains with 
the Jesuit Trustees, since last September the 
university has been governed by the com- 
bined boards, under the lay chairman, and 
all decisions have been made by majority 
vote. Meanwhile, the effort continues to work 
out the legal and financial problems of turn- 
ing ownership and control of the university 
over to the combined lay-Jesuit board. 
(Among the many issues that must be taken 
into account is the value of “contributed 
services” by Jesuit teachers which totals 
$400,000 to $500,000 annually.) 

While Fordham is reaching out for greater 
freedom, it is unlikely that it will, in the 
foreseeable future, follow the precedent of 
Protestant universities that have moved far 
from their religious origins. These institu- 
tions reflected the gradual secularization of 
a dominant culture of which they were very 
much a part. An institution that has devoted 
itself for more than a century and a quarter 
to defending the faith in an often inhospit- 
able culture is not likely to find it easy to 
shed its “siege mentality.” Fordham fully 
expects the “Jesuit presence” to endure on 
campus. Yet once the doors are opened to 
the secular world, and to members of other 
faiths, an irreversible process is set in mo- 
tion, and the end cannot be clearly seen. The 
university’s leaders, nevertheless, contem- 
plate the prospect with admirable calm. 

This past year, for the first time, courses 
on religions other than Catholicism were of- 
fered undergraduates. A Methodist clergy- 
man, the Reverend Robert C. Neville, has 
been teaching in the Department of Philos- 
ophy since 1965. Rabbi Irwin M. Blank has 
spent the past year on campus as visiting 
lecturer in Judaism, and a Lutheran clergy- 
man, the Reverend Robert L. Wilken, will 
join Fordham’s faculty in the fall, as a pro- 
fessor of patristic theology. A cooperative pro- 
gram with Union Theological Seminary, for 
the exchange of faculty and graduate stu- 
dents, was initiated in February of 1966. 

Meanwhile, a growing number of under- 
graduates, especially residential students, are 
testing the bounds of freedom by declaring 
that they are no longer “practicing Catho- 
lics.” (A commuting student says, “You 
know, when you get up on Sunday morning 
and your mother tells you to go to mass, 
you do it whether it means anything or 
not.“) The response of faculty and admin- 
istration is that faith that hasn’t been tested 
by knowledge and personal experience is not 
worthy of the name. “Deliver us,” said one 
top administrator shortly, “from a lumpen 
Katholik!” Yet the hope is that after most 
students have traversed the first stage of 
doubt, and then progressed to active anti- 
clericalism, they will “put the pieces back 
together” for themselves and arrive at a 
sound and enduring faith. 

It is clear that profound changes are tak- 
ing place at Fordham. There is little doubt 
that as the university looks outward rather 
than inward it will perform vital services 
for the Greater New York community, and 
possibly for the nation, Whether it, or any 
American Catholic institution, can become a 
great university is less clear. The basic issue 
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is freedom to follow truth wherever it may 
lead. The restricting hand of the Church 
has placed severe limits on Catholic scholars 
in the past—even the recent past—as they 
sought to explore crucial areas of faith and 
doctrine. Yet it is true that a new spirit 
exists today. The Reverend Timothy S. Healy, 
Fordham’s Oxford-educated executive vice 
president, says, “It’s hard for most people 
to realize what a difference Vatican IT made 
how many doors it opened.” And it is pos- 
sible that Fordham has been more profoundly 
affected than any other institution by 
the winds of change that are sweeping the 
Catholic world. Yet the rhetoric of academic 
freedom rings differently in Catholic and 
non-Catholic ears. 

Father Healy, discussing Catholic higher 
education in an address before the National 
Catholic Education Association this past 
spring, asserted “We are free... . In many 
ways our freedom can be measured precisely 
by our religious commitment. First of all, it 
frees us from noncommitment, which has 
erected itself into an orthodoxy in academic 
America that would have warmed the hearts 
of our inquisitorial ancestors. . . Having 
even a pretense of theology, we are saved 
from absolute physics, absolute art, absolute 
biology, absolute sociology—even from abso- 
lute athletics.” 

But such a statement, for all its satisfy- 
ing reassurance to the committed, seems to 
the non-Catholic to avoid the issue. Cer- 
tainly, a theology of science can be as re- 
strictive as a theology of religion—even 
though its revelation may be derived by the 
scientific method. Authoritarian teaching 
and uncritical learning may occur in any 
institution—and they are bad wherever they 
are found. The problem is more subtle. 

As individuals, we all live by faith, whether 
secular or religious, and our view of reality 
is colored by the nature of our commit- 
ments, Freedom is also qualified in some 
degree for every institution by its constit- 
uency—whether it is a state university an- 
swerable to the legislature; an independent 
institution that must answer to its board 
of trustees; or a church-related university 
that is committed to a particular faith. But 
on every Catholic campus there are two lines 
of authority—the academic and the religious. 
Even when the university frees itself from 
legal control by the Society of Jesus, the 
Catholic presence and spiritual commitment 
it represents will remain. Major Catholic 
universities have developed in Europe in the 
secure environment afforded by predomi- 
nantly Catholic cultures. It remains to be 
seen whether it is also possible for faith to 
allow scholarship the requisite freedom in a 
pluralistic society. 

If it is possible, the odds are good that it 
will happen at Fordham. 


TEXAS STATE CONVENTION OF 
AMERICAN GI FORUM ENDORSES 
BILINGUAL AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Texas State Convention of the Amer- 
ican GI Forum has endorsed S. 428, the 
bilingual American education bill. The 
GI Forum, founded by the dynamic Dr. 
Hector Garcia, of Corpus Christi, Tex., 
is an outstanding organization which 
time and time again has shown that it 
stands for and is willing to fight for free- 
dom, justice, and equality for all citizens. 

S. 428 would authorize financial assist- 
ance to schools for setting up new and 
imaginative educational programs to 
meet the special educational needs of 
students from Spanish- back- 
grounds. It also provides funds for 
teacher training. 

Strong support has been voiced for the 
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legislation in hearings held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., Texas, and California. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the American GI Forum resolution be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION BY AMERICAN GI FORUM 


Whereas, there is now pending in the U.S. 
Senate, Senate Bill 428, sponsored by Senator 
Ralph Yarborough of Texas and co-author- 
ized by Senator Robert Kennedy of New 
York, Senator Montoya of New Mexico, Sen- 
ator Tower of Texas, Senator Kuchel and 
Senator Murphy of California and Senator 
Fanning of Arizona. 

Whereas, Senate Bill 428 will provide fed- 
eral funds to implement bilingual education 
in Spanish and English at the elementary 
level to all school districts who adopt the 
program. 

Whereas, the opinions of educators that 
have studied this program are that having 
bilingual teachers in the first grades of ele- 
mentary school and using Spanish as a tool 
in the classroom to teach English has been 
@ resounding success in pilot projects that 
have been established in Laredo and San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Whereas, bilingual teaching in the first 
few grades tends to build confidence in the 
Mexican-American child that is not found 
in a pure English teaching environment, 

Therefore, be it resolved that the Texas 
State Convention of the American G.I. 
Forum go on record as endorsing Senate Bill 
428 and urge every school district in Texas 
with bilingual children to implement the 
program as soon as the federal funds are 
available for this purpose. 

That copies of this Resolution be sent to 
the President of the United States, every 
Congressman and to the two Senators from 
Texas. 


POSITIVE THINKING ON THE BAL- 
ANCE-OF-PAYMENTS DEFICITS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the Hon- 
orable Joseph W. Barr, Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, addressed the Japanese 
Economic Mission on June 30, 1967. Sec- 
retary Barr’s remarks represent the kind 
of positive thinking needed in meeting 
and solving persistent and difficult prob- 
lems of this nature. 

The old approach which is still being 
used today, concentrates too much on 
the short term benefits that accure to a 
basically unsound movement into partial 
economic isolation. The development 
needs of the world are too great for the 
United States to continue to inhibit the 
outflow of vitally needed capital. Yet, as 
Secretary Barr points out, we must have 
the cooperation of those countries that 
continually run a payments surplus. If 
the world desires American capital, there 
must be a recognition of the responsibili- 
ties of all nations concerned that inter- 
national monetary reform is a prerequi- 
site to the successful continuation of both 
our commitment to the developing na- 
tions and our resolve to maintain the 
dollar as the de facto currency of inter- 
national exchange. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Secretary Barr's 
address be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION FOR ECONOMIC 
GROWTH AND MUTUAL SECURITY 


(Remarks of the Honorable Joseph W. Barr, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury) 


I am indeed happy to be here before this 
distinguished group and to have the oppor- 
tunity to participate in a venture designed 
to improve mutual understanding between 
Japan and the United States and to expand 
the flow of trade between our two countries. 

It is a particular pleasure for me today to 
welcome this mission and its Chairman, Mr. 
Kazutaka Kikawada to the United States. 

My pleasure in greeting you is reinforced 
by memories of the most cordial reception 
given me by your countrymen in the course 
of my travels to Japan, most recently last 
summer when I had the privilege of par- 
ticipating in the U.S. Delegation at the U.S. 
Japan Committee on Trade and Economic 
Affairs in Kyoto. I hope that your visit to 
my home state of Indiana was as useful and 
enjoyable as have been my visits to Japan. 

I understand that you have had a busy 
schedule in the Midwest and this week in 
Washington. I gather that there have been 
many opportunities to discuss trade and in- 
vestment flows between our countries and 
that you have been briefed on the economic 
outlook in the United States. 

I would like, therefore, to turn briefly this 
afternoon to a different subject. It is one 
with which I have been concerned frequently 
during my tenure here at Treasury—that of 
finding solutions to the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments problem consistent with a continua- 
tion of world-wide economic growth and 
prosperity. 

The broad outline of our problem is fa- 
miliar. In sixteen of the past seventeen 
years—with the sole exception of 1957, when 
under the influence of the Suez crisis our 
balance of payments showed a small sur- 
plus—the U.S. has experienced payments 
deficit, on a liquidity basis, has persisted de- 
spite swings in our current account position 
from a deficit of $2.3 billion in 1959 to a 
surplus of $5.7 billion in 1964. As a result of 
the series of deficits, our gold stock has 
dropped, to $13.2 billion at the end of last 
year. 

Let me assure you—in case there is any 
doubt—that we fully recognize our payments 
problem, and that it is a difficult one. 

I want to make it crystal clear that we 
regard it as a problem that must be solved 
in a long-term, fundamental sense. 

Considerable constraints on our freedom of 
action throughout the world—which no one 
in this country wants—would follow if we 
had to conclude that our present approach 
to the problem could not yield equilibrium 
when we no longer have the extraordinary 
foreign exchange costs of the Vietnam con- 
flict. It is important, not only to us but the 
rest of the world, that the solution to our 
payments problem be found, for the long 
term, in a combination of sound economic 
conditions in this Nation and in collabora- 
tion with us by other countries. 

The rest of the world has a large stake in 
the United States’ ability to avoid con- 
straints affecting our contributions to mu- 
tual security and development aid, as well as 
continuation of our liberal trade and pay- 
ments policies. 

I need only mention two of the principal, 
short-term measures—the Interest Equaliza- 
tion Tax and the Voluntary Federal Reserve 
Program to restrain capital outflows from 
banks and other financial institutions—to 
illustrate that the method by which we solve 
our problem is important to you. 

You will recall the difficulties presented 
by the imposition of the IET which culmi- 
nated in our granting an exemption from 
the tax for $100 million per year of Japanese 
Government or Government-guaranteed 
debt in the U.S. At the same time, I am sure 
you realize these restraints have played a 
vital role in a period in which Vietnam costs 
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have had a major adverse effect on our pay- 
ments position. 

The United States has sought to avoid so- 
lutions to our balance of payments prob- 
lem which would impede progress toward an 
open, competitive, and fruitful world econ- 
omy. 

We recognize the U.S. should continue to 
meet its fair share of international commit- 
ments on behalf of mutual security in the 
Free World and economic development in the 
poorer nations of the Free World. In addi- 
tion, the United States should export pri- 
vate capital. 

To deprive a world that needs capital of 
access to the most efficient capital market in 
the world would, over the long run, con- 
stitute an act of economic perversity. 

Our long-range program to improve our 
position in a manner consistent with these 
considerations is a varied one. 

A major emphasis of our program is to 
improve our trading position. We hope to 
achieve a trade surplus $3 to $4 billion higher 
than the $3.7 billion of last year. We have 
had a trade surplus of this magnitude be- 
fore, in 1964. Such an increase is neither 
unreasonable nor would it create havoc in 
an expanding international trading world 
in which the exports of all countries cur- 
rently exceed $200 billion. Among the meas- 
ures we have taken to encourage our ex- 
ports are to simplify procedures and expand 
facilities for export financing by the Exim- 
bank; expand efforts to work with private 
firms to find new markets; enlarge com- 
mercial staffs in our embassies abroad. 

Aside from the export field, we have taken 
other actions to improve our position funda- 
mentally. I will mention only a few here. 

We are requiring all Government agencies 
to conduct their programs abroad to mini- 
mize their foreign exchange costs. We are 
searching for ways to increase foreign tour- 
ist travel in the U.S. We are seeking to make 
foreign investment in this country more 
attractive. 

We have gotten legislation, based on pio- 
neer work in this field by Secretary of the 
Treasury Fowler, designed to make foreign 
investments in this country more attractive. 
And, we are constantly pressing European 
countries to improve their capital markets, 
in order for them to assume a more equita- 
ble part of the responsibility for providing 
international finance. 

These measures, while helpful, cannot do 
the entire job alone. If our deficit is to de- 
cline, surpluses of other countries must fall. 
Therefore, surplus countries must also as- 
sume a measure of responsibility if a better 
payments equilibrium is to be achieved with- 
in a cooperative framework. 

Much of this cooperation necessarily must 
be on the part of the persistent surplus coun- 
tries of Western Europe. But all nations are 
concerned, particularly those whose role in 
international trade and finance is important 
in their economic life. Japan is clearly such 
a nation. 

Let me discuss briefly the balance of pay- 
ments relationships between the United 
States and Japan. Data show a consistently 
large surplus in favor of Japan over a num- 
ber of years. Japan has benefited in particu- 
lar from large net military expenditures by 
the United States in Japan, which totaled 
$450 million in 1966 and are expected to be 
even greater in the current year. May I em- 
phasize that this is a matter of vital concern 
to us. 

The trade balance between our two coun- 
tries which had traditionally been favorable 
to the United States, turned heavily in favor 
of Japan during the past two years. Large 
capital flows from the United States to Japan 
in the early 1960’s, however, were also re- 
versed in 1965 and 1966. When all items are 
totaled, our balance of payments deficit with 
Japan has averaged half a billion dollars 
annually in the 1960's. 

What can Japan do to help insure a solu- 
tion to the U.S. balance of payments prob- 
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lem that is beneficial to Japan as well as to 
the U.S. and the rest of the world? 

Japan has cooperated in many ways. This 
has been demonstrated, in the monetary 
field, by Japan's reserve policies and its po- 
sition in the international liquidity nego- 
tiations. 

In the same spirit, Japan might consider 
other actions. Your trip here, for example, 
might have given you some ideas on how you 
could expand your imports from the United 
States. 

I know you have made an effort to expand 
your trade with Europe. Despite the obstacles 
that have been placed in your way, I wonder 
if more could not be done. 

In the financial area, you have tradition- 
ally looked to the United States as a source 
of funds, In recent years, you have turned 
to some extent to European capital markets 
for financing, but has, perhaps, the time 
come to more fully utilize the possibilities 
there? 

Could Japan, perhaps, consider further in- 
vestments in the U.S.? We have noted with 
interest the many plans for expanded Jap- 
anese investments in Canada. We would wel- 
come more direct investment by your com- 
panies in the United States. Is this not also 
the time to strengthen the close links be- 
tween the financial markets of our two coun- 
tries by increasing your portfolio invest- 
ments in this country? You may be aware 
that the recent enactment of the Foreign 
Investors Tax Act increases the attractive- 
ness of such investment, as I mentioned 
earlier. 

Now let me turn your attention to the need 
for more equitable burden-sharing among 
the developed countries in meeting the capi- 
tal requirements of the less developed world. 

I will not dwell on the basic problem we 
face today. President George Woods of the 
World Bank put it succinctly last September 
when he said: 

“At this moment of increased potential, it 
is a matter of high irony that development, 
instead of proceeding at the faster pace of 
which it undoubtedly is capable, is threat- 
ened by a serious loss of momentum. The 
effort is faced by a crucial finance gap—the 
difference between the capital available and 
the capacity of the developing countries to 
use increasing amounts of capital effectively 
and productively.” 

To close this gap is the challenge to the 
developed countries—a challenge which 
Japan has increasingly demonstrated it is 
willing to meet. We welcome such state- 
ments as that of Prime Minister Sato in ad- 
dressing a session of the Diet on March 14, 
this year: 

“As an Asian nation and as one of the lead- 
ing advanced industrial nations, our country 
is conscious of its responsibilities and will 
extend further cooperation to many develop- 
ing countries.” 

We also note the record shows you are 
steadily increasing your economic aid pro- 
gram from year to year and that the re- 
cently announced figure for aid to develop- 
ing countries in 1966—$538 million—was 
nearly 11 percent more than in the previous 
year. This figure included private disburse- 
ments as well as Official aid, it is true, and 
given the debt burdens of many developing 
countries, the terms of some of the loans 
were relatively hard. Nonetheless, your effort 
Has been a commendable one. 

Speaking frankly, however, we believe your 
remarkable achievements during recent 
years in economic growth will permit you to 
do even more in the future to assist the 
developing world. 

I cannot fail to recognize the leading role 
Japan is progressively playing in promot- 
ing regional economic development, as dem- 
onstrated most recently at the Ministerial 
Conference on Southeast Asian Development 
held in Manila last April. But perhaps the 
best evidence of Asian initiative in the eco- 
nomic field, including a crucial role by Japan, 
is the Asian Development Bank. I have a 
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very personal interest in the Bank, having 
been one of the signers of the Bank’s charter 
at the Manila meeting in December 1965. 
Japan has not only provided $200 million of 
the Bank’s capital (as has the United States), 
but as you know, has also furnished the 
Bank an able and conscientious president 
in the person of Mr. Takeshi Watanabe. 

These new initiatives in Asia have the 
warm support of the American people. As 
President Johnson put it last year on his 
trip to Asia and the Pacific: 

“We shall also be the friends and partners 
of those in Asia who want to, and who are 
willing now to work together to fashion their 
own destiny. From you must come initiative 
and leadership. From us will come cooper- 
ation.” 

Our role as a non-Asian country is to as- 
sist, to help, to encourage, to support. We 
intend to continue such support. 

As Secretary Fowler pointed out in his 
speech at the inaugural meeting of the 
Asian Development Bank in Tokyo last 
November, our support must be consistent 
with our responsibility and obligation to 
achieve and maintain a reasonable equilib- 
rium in our own balance of payments, This 
is essential to help preserve the continued 
sound working of the international financial 
system, of which a dollar “as good as gold” 
is a crucial element. 

In the final analysis, regional development 
has promise and viability only in the con- 
text of an orderly, smoothly-functioning 
monetary system. It should be possible for 
us to devise imaginative methods to achieve 
the dual objective of increased aid and pro- 
tection of balance of payments. 

In conclusion, let me say that we all 
know that the United States could, if neces- 
sary, solve its balance of payments alone, 
but it could do so only at great cost to the 
economies, the aspirations, and the safety of 
all the nations of the Free World. However, 
we believe that we should and that we shall, 
with the cooperation of Japan and other 
nations who recognize their stake in the 
continued viability of the world’s economy, 
find a solution to this problem in a combi- 
nation of measures consistent with the re- 
sponsible role of the United States in in- 
ternational economic and financial matters. 


CELEBRATION OF 100 YEARS OF 
SWEDISH DESCENDANTS’ ENRICH- 
MENT OF THE CULTURE OF TEXAS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
while we were in recess, on June 25, 
Texans of Swedish descent celebrated 
their 100th anniversary with an all-day 
festival at Municipal Auditorium in Aus- 
tin, Tex. Since 1637, when the first 
Swedish people came to the United 
States, they have done their part to make 
our country a better place to live. 

A courageous sailor named S. M. Swen- 
son was shipwrecked near Galveston in 
1837, and came ashore to settle in what 
was then the free Republic of Texas—the 
first Swedish immigrant in that new na- 
tion. Since that time the Swedish repre- 
sentation in Texas has grown to number 
in the thousands and they have worked 
hard and contributed much to the suc- 
cess of the State. 

These Swedish descendants are full- 
blooded, first-rate Texans and Americans 
today in every sense of the word. They 
fill important roles in the social, political, 
and religious structure of our State. Most 
are Lutherans and Methodists, but Swed- 
ish Americans have integrated into vir- 
tually all of the other denominations, 
They have a strong family tradition 
which is both old fashioned and fine. 
Originally farmers and ranchers, these 
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Texans of Swedish descent now are rep- 
resented in most of the professions and 
in business. 

In 1911 Swedish Methodists founded 
Texas Wesleyan College in Fort Worth, 
Tex. People of Swedish descent also pub- 
lish their own newspaper in Swedish and 
English, the Texas Posten, Austin, Tex. 

Texans of Swedish descent fought val- 
iantly in both World War I and World 
War II. They have succeeded in becoming 
Americans of the highest caliber while 
retaining the best traditions that they 
brought with them from Sweden. I salute 
these outstanding Texans. 


WATER RESOURCES LEGISLATION 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, out of 
the din of dire predictions, charges of 
Federal tyranny and industrial chica- 
nery, and cries of “Wolf, wolf,” that so 
often seem to attend our efforts to pass 
constructive legislation in the field of 
water resources, it is refreshing to hear 
a clear statement of objectives and a 
calm and constructive approach to the 
really serious water problems that face 
every section of the country. 

I refer to the speech of the junior 
Senator from Utah, Senator Moss, be- 
fore the Washington Chapter of the 
Public Relations Society of America on 
June 20, 1967, a copy of which was sent 
to me by a member of the society. 

In recent years, we have come to re- 
spect the words of the junior Senator 
from Utah on the subject of water re- 
sources. While he comes from a State 
which is in a water-short area of the 
continent, he does not speak with a sec- 
tional bias, nor is he interested only in 
the water problems of his own part of 
the country. He sees the water problem 
in a national perspective and recognizes 
the importance of conservation in Ap- 
palachia, pollution control in New Eng- 
land, and restoration of the health of the 
Great Lakes, as much as he values water 
for irrigation and industry in Utah. 

Furthermore, he approaches Ameri- 
can industry, as it is represented by the 
public relations people in Washington, 
on the basis that these people are just 
as interested as he is in preserving 
America’s natural beauty and resources. 
He takes the position that the public 
relations people have to be the con- 
science of American industry and he as- 
sumes as much as he requests their co- 
operation in getting full industrial par- 
ticipation in the long-range effort to 
restore and preserve the life support ca- 
pability of America’s water resources. 

Senator Moss this month published a 
book entitled “The Water Crisis,” which 
has a foreword by our recent colleague, 
the esteemed former senior Senator 
from Illinois, Paul H. Douglas, It deals 
with every aspect of our nationai water 
problem. It is more than a cry of alarm. 
The junior Senator from Utah offers so- 
lutions that make sense and offers peo- 
ple an opportunity to do more than just 
wring their hands. Since Senator Moss’ 
talk to the Washington public relations 
people provides a good insight into the 
book, I ask unanimous consent that a 
copy of his speech before the Public 
Relations Society be reprinted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF SENATOR FRANK E. Moss, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF UTAH, BEFORE THE WASHINGTON 
CHAPTER OF THE PUBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA, JUNE 20, 1967 


It would be hard to think of a more ap- 
pealing audience for me to address these days 
than the Washington chapter of the Public 
Relations Society of America. 

For one thing, from the standpoint of a 
politician, you are the people most skilled 
in the art of communication with the public, 
which is the life blood of politics. 

For another, I have just published a book 
on a subject of significance to the business 
community and you have direct access to the 
Nation's business leaders. 

More importantly, as modern public rela- 
tions men, you are, as a group, the real 
conscience of American business and my sub- 
ject today is one which commands your in- 
terest. 

The only improvement I can think of 
would be to hold this meeting in Utah. As a 
matter of fact, that’s a good idea. Utah is 
a wonderful place to meet. As United States 
Senator from the State of Utah, I extend to 
you a very warm invitation to visit our State. 
Utah would be a fine place to talk about 
water because it is the site of major water 
developments. One of these include, Lake 
Powell—the 186 mile long “Jewel of the Col- 
orado”"—which is the subject of the feature 
article coming in the July issue of National 
Geographic. 

Also, Utah is a State where water is valued 
for its true worth. Water, like other com- 
modities, changes in value as it becomes 
scarcer, This fact brings to mind the story 
of a famous Senator, whom some of you may 
remember, whose well advertised apprecia- 
tion of good bourbon was quite in keeping 
with his oratorical attainments. His critics 
said there was a connection. At any rate, 
in prohibition years, between his family and 
his doctor, he found it increasingly difficult 
to maintain the standard to which he had 
become accustomed. After one long dry spell, 
a faithful retainer brought him a bottle of 
his very favorite, handing it over with pro- 
fuse apologies about the cost. 

The old man held it up to the light ad- 
miringly and said, “tut, tut, my boy, think 
nothing of it. Suppose they had charged you 
what it’s really worth?” 

There's a lesson in the jest. Does anybody 
know what water is really worth? 

I can tell you this. The price is going up. 

For the next generation of Americans, 
water may be the Nation’s most critical prob- 
lem. 

The root cause of the problem is quite sim- 
ple. The total amount of water available to 
us is fixed by nature. The number of persons 
to use it and the demands they make on it 
are not. 

Our expanding industrial society is putting 
such pressure on water that the resource it- 
self is deteriorating. It is in question whether 
or not we will reverse the trend, restore our 
waters, and provide the additional amounts 
we need for use. This is the water crisis,” 
which is the title of my book, scheduled for 
publication in July. 

I have tried to treat the subject construc- 
tively. I wished to do more than sound the 
alarm. I believe the water problem can be 
solved. This is not the first time America has 
faced resource destruction. During our west- 
ward expansion, other generations raided the 
forests and the wildlife. 

This generation is raiding the rivers and 
lakes. It is easy to see why. The demand for 
water is truly prodigious—and increasing. 
Every year, we must find larger amounts to 
supply the kitchens and bathrooms of sprawl- 
ing cities and suburbs; to water parks, and 
irrigate crops in the drier States; to supply 
industry. Whole regions compete for river- 
flows today with all the jealousy with which 
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early settlers in the west fought for water 
holes. 

You have heard it said that we have plenty 
of water if only we take care of it. That 
could be true. With three percent of the fresh 
water available on the globe’s land surface. 
America is better off than many nations. But 
a more accurate way of stating the case for 
the United States is this: we have enough 
water only if it is properly managed. Today 
it is not being properly managed. 

We can’t go on like this. 

Some parts of the United States have al- 
ready run out of water, that is, the number 
of persons occupying a given basin has grown 
to the point that they either must bring 
water in from other basins or mine ground 
resources. This is going on in the southwest 
today. In other parts of the country, the cost 
of living, or the cost of doing business—they 
can't be separated—is going up because the 
quality of the water is going down due to 
pollution. Elsewhere, even normal cyclical 
variations in precipitation cause serious 
trouble. In still other areas, actual resource 
destruction is undermining water supply. 
Take Rock Creek. The lower third of its 
watershed, except for Rock Creek Park, has 
long been fully developed. Before World War 
II, the middle third was rich farming country. 
But by now, the woods and pastures have 
been replaced with massive housing develop- 
ments, and urban sprawl is pushing into the 
watershed’s upper third. 

In fifty years, the stream's drainage area 
has been cut in half. Chevy Chase, Wood- 
mont, Forest Glen, Kensington, Garrett 
Park—each has dried up tributaries of Rock 
Creek. Now the rain scoots off the land, filing 
the stream with yellow mud. 

An analysis of the Nation’s 22 water re- 
source regions shows that most have major 
problems, for many, the problems are critical. 
Surely we are capable of something better 
than this. Just plain pride, if it weren't also 
our lives, should make us want to do better. 
We can, and the way is clear. That is what 
I have tried to show in my book. 

Doing better means the kind of a program 
on which public relations people and poli- 
ticians can join hands. Let me elaborate on 
this point. You know better than anyone 
else that, in our kind of society, you have 
to organize and drum up support for any 
policy position you want to make stick. Well, 
in the water field, we have lots of separate 
policies and as many organizations trying to 
further their separate goals. We have a lobby 
for ducks, a lobby for fish, a lobby for power, 
a lobby for navigation, a lobby for pollution 
abatement, a lobby for irrigation, a lobby 
for flood control, a lobby for nearly every- 
thing you can think of—save one. There is 
no lobby for John Q. Public, for the Nation 
as a whole and its greatness and beauty. We 
have several lobbies for leaving things as 
nature left them, but if we are going to keep 
on increasing the number of people, we 
surely have to give nature a helping hand in 
trying to provide water resources for them. 

The crying need today is for support for 
a water policy that will serve the national 
interest. And those whose job it is to keep the 
public informed bear a heavy responsibility 
for the adoption and implementation of 
such a policy. 

We have made a start toward recovery of 
some of the lost ground, Sensing the peril 
that faces us, I believe our people are pre- 
pared for the long haul job. 

As a matter of fact, a water resource 
restoration movement is underway. The stage 
was set by the Senate Select Committee on 
National Water Resources which studied 
water supply and demand and issued its 
report in 1961, With the cooperation and 
support of President Johnson, the 88th and 
89th Congresses enacted more constructive 
water resources legislation than any of their 
predecessors. Much groundwork, of course, 
had been laid by President Kennedy and the 
87th Congress. And we cannot afford to let 
the pace slacken. 
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There are two areas of activity which call 
for the professional competence of this 
group. These are areas where there is a need 
for greater initiative and leadership in the 
business community, as well as need for 
understanding by the public. One is the 
area of broad national water policy, which 
I have mentioned briefly. The other is the 
obvious one of pollution control. 

In a sense, the pollution control program 
is a tremendous business opportunity. As 
great as any in our history. We think of the 
railroad building era in the West as the great 
economic expansion of the last third of the 
last century. Our current effort to restore 
our environment, both air and water, de- 
mands a tremendous program of research, 
construction, and equipment manufacture. 

There is a dual opportunity for American 
business. You know, we tend to forget the 
extent to which our whole business struc- 
ture depends upon the theory that the cor- 
poration is a person before the law. The 
corporate form was one key to the realiza- 
tion of the vast developmental opportunity 
in the last century. Now, something new 
has been added. The responsibilities, as well 
as the opportunities of the citizen are in- 
creasingly recognized as devolving upon the 
corporation. 

This is the solid foundation of today’s 
industrial public relations. The needs of the 
American people in the national water pollu- 
tion crisis offer a rare public relations oppor- 
tunity. At the start-up of the pollution con- 
trol program, the response of some spokes- 
men for 8 businesses sounded as though 
water were the business of some other cit- 
izens, or perhaps of the corporate citizen of 
the last century. 

But the signs of change are in the air. 
There is growing recognition of a simple 
proposition stated by the New York Times in 
December of 1965—there is no inherent right 
to pollute water. We started doing that in 
the early days of our industrial development, 
and business was no more to blame than the 
rest of us. It was inexpensive—and mostly 
harmless—to let our rivers carry away the 
wastes of factories, refineries, slaughter- 
houses and homes, But there are too many 
of us to do that any more. 

Changing such a convenient and ingrained 
habit doesn’t come easy. It costs money. 
Somebody is going to have to pay. The cost is 
bound to go into the cost of doing business, 
and may come out in the price of the product. 
I believe American consumers are ready to 
pay the price, especially if the story is put to 
them right. This, too, is a public relations 
challenge. 

Looking again at national policy, the aero- 
space people have taught us to use the term 
“system approach” for solving big problems, 
all right, we need a system approach to the 
national water problem. To get it we will have 
to make use of the famous slogan—think. 
We must think ahead, think “organization,” 
and think big. 

Thinking ahead means long-range plan- 
ning. In 1965, New Yorkers had to restrict 
the serving of water in restaurants while 
southern Californians could water lawns, 
wash cars, and fill their swimming pools. 
California’s secret was planning. Even under 
eastern drought conditions, twice as much 
rain fell on New York as on Los Angeles. 

We can understand the size of the Los 
Angeles water problem if we realize that ten 
million people live on a near desert within 
the metropolitan water district of southern 
California. Most of their water is brought two 
hundred and forty miles across mountain 
ranges and desert. It is then distributed 
through four hundred and fifty miles of lines 
to one hundred and nineteen cities and many 
large unincorporated areas. California is one 
state that realizes how long it takes to 
plan and build water projects. A 1966 pam- 
phiet issued by “Californians for Water Ac- 
tion” emphasized—“ there is a gap of twenty- 
five years from planning table to the water 
tap.” The “California water plan,”—now be- 
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ing built—involves the most massive trans- 
fer of water yet attempted on this continent, 
and will satisfy expected southern California 
water demand through 1990. But we need a 
California water plan for the whole United 
States and for every river basin in it. 

Thinking “organization” means taking a 
hard look at the existing governmental struc- 
tures through which we Americans manage 
our water resources. 

In 1965, Newsweek magazine that 
the big obstacle to restoring the Hudson Val- 
ley was bureaucracy. Newsweek said that 
“more than fifteen Federal agencies from 
the Coast Guard to the Department of Com- 
merce tangle with the New York State De- 
partments of Conservation, Health and Pub- 
lic Works, as well as, commissions for fish 
and game, parks, water resources and motor 
boats, to name a few. And few of these are 
under any obligation to consult with each 
other or a higher authority.” 

Congress has recognized such fragmenta- 
tion in the Federal Government. Under the 
provisions of the Water Resources Planning 
Act of 1965, the Water Resources Council 
was formed to coordinate the water policies 
and projects of more than a score of Govern- 
ment agencies among which have been scat- 
tered responsibility and money for water 
resources work. 

The Council has a very highgrade staff of 
specialists. They are professionally competent 
and skilled in the art of government. But 
they are not the responsible political policy- 
makers. 

The members of the council are the Sec- 
retaries of: the Army; Agriculture; Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Interior; and the 
chairman of the Federal Power Commission. 
The job of planning and managing our water 
resources has become too big to be handled 
by a committee. And whatever we call it, this 
council functions as a committee to recon- 
che bureaucratic differences. To give the 
needed direction to Federal efforts, I have 
proposed a full-fledged Department of 
Natural Resources. 

Thinking big means giving careful con- 
sideration to such proposals as the NAWAPA 
scheme. (NAWAPA is an acronym for North 
American Water and Power Alliance.) Rec- 
ognlzing that northern Canada and Alaska 
have enormous quantities of fresh, clean 
water that flow unused into the Arctic seas, 
the engineers of the Ralph M. Parsons Com- 
pany proposed a one hundred billion dollar 

project of continental water resource devel- 
opment. It would recapture from 15 to 20 
percent of the excess runoff of the far north 
and redistribute it to Canada's prairie prov- 
inces, the U.S. West and Midwest, and pos- 
sibly, Mexico. The 500 mile long trench in 
the Canadian Rockies would be used as a 
great reservoir from which water would be 
distributed south to many States and east 
to the Great Lakes and beyond. 

Three years ago, I was chairman of a sub- 
committee of the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee, which took a look at the NAWAPA 

. We made a comparison with the 
inventory of all Federal projects foreseeable 
for the next twenty years. It appeared to us 
that for twenty-five percent more money 
NAWAPA could deliver twice as much water 
and was subject to expansion. 

Of course, the Canadians have something 
eey about this—and they have said plenty. 

In between the pros and cons, however, there 
is a great body of Canadians who feel that if 
appraisals of their resources and projections 
of their needs show a marketable surplus, 
they could do worse than sell it to the United 
States. After all, water can be produced as a 
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ple stop and think. It compels us to intensi- 
fy watershed conservation, and to clean up 
the rivers through which this water would 
be distributed. 

Except for the need to study new water for 
the Great Lakes, the US. is no more ready 
to enter into a water transfer compact than 
are the Canadians. We have barely begun to 
study the possibilities of full development of 
our own water resources. 

I have mentioned cost previously. 

A tragic irony of the recent water for peace 
conference in Washington was noted both 
by President Johnson in his opening state- 
ment and Secretary Rusk in his closing one— 
we could do a lot more both in the developed 
and the developing nations if it were not for 
the financial drain of Vietnam. 

There are those who worry about the eco- 
nomic impact of a sudden reduction of mili- 
tary spending. I tell you we should welcome 
the event for more reasons than the obvious 
one. We need the money—not just for de- 
velopment but for actual natural resource 
preservation. 

A nation that aspires to put a man on the 
moon should be able to solve its life-de- 
pendent problem of water resource manage- 
ment. A nation that spends ten percent of 
its gross national product on defense can 
certainly put whatever it takes into preserv- 
ing something to defend. I have heard it 
suggested that we start investing in re- 
source conservation at least one-twentieth 
of what we spend on defense. This would be 
a kind of depreciation allowance, five per- 
cent for restoration and maintenance. We 
can surely afford it. 

Man’s inability to manage water resources 
caused ancient civilizations to crumble. We 
need not suffer their fate. We are not less 
dependent upon water than was man a thou- 
sand years ago; but we have far more scien- 
tific knowledge and technical capability to 
control our environment. We need not run 
out of water if we can solve the political 
problems that stand in the way of an ade- 
quate national water management program. 
As I have said, solving these problems is a 
challenge for both statemanship and public 
relations. 

To bring some order into the national 
water picture, the administration has asked 
for a national water commission. It would be 
composed of prominent persons outside of 
government. It would have five years to 
study and prepare recommendations. 

Such an investigation could be of great 
value in settling long range policy questions. 
It could help put in proper perspective vari- 
ous courses of action: conservation, pollu- 
tion control, additional re-use of water, de- 
salting, weather modification, inter-basin 
transfer systems, and improved water use 
practices in agriculture, industry and the 
home. All these are things that must be done 
to assure water for tomorrow. A commission 
could take a national view—in contrast to 
Congress, whose Members represent regional 
interests. 

But the formation of a commission must 
not be used as an excuse to “wait and see.” 
America has run out of time in which to 
repair her water resources. 

We must push ahead with water supply 
development. We must improve State, re- 
gional and federal water management meth- 
ods. We must press the national clean water 
effort to the full extent of the law. 

The future of every American depends on 
water, regardless of his income, profession 
or station in life. This is one battle we have 
to win. 


BIG THICKET NATIONAL PARK BILL 
SUPPORTED BY TEXAS TOURIST 
COUNCIL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
since introducing my bill (S. 4) calling 
for the establishment of a Big Thicket 
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National Park in southeast Texas, I have 
been greatly impressed by the enthusias- 
tic endorsement of the proposal by many 
individuals and groups, including the 
Texas House of Representatives and the 
National Parks Advisory Board. 

The Texas Tourist Council is the latest 
among many who have resolved to 
support this effort “to preserve our rap- 
idly diminishing enclaves of nature's un- 
spoiled beauty” by creating a Big Thicket 
National Park. By resolution of May 31, 
1967, the council affirmed its keen inter- 
est in the establishment of the park. I 
ask unanimous consent that the Texas 
Tourist Council’s resolution be inserted 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the Texas Tourist Council is a 
private enterprise association interested in 
the many scenic beauties and variety offered 
visitors in Texas—The Land of Contrast; and 

Whereas, Out-of-state visitors to Texas 
have doubled in the past six years and with 
the decreasing length of the work week and 
with higher disposable incomes, more time 
is being used for recreational activity and 
travel; and 

Whereas, The Council is cognizant of the 
need to preserve our rapidly diminishing en- 
claves of nature’s unspoiled beauty and leave 
them for the enjoyment of future genera- 
tions; now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Texas Tourist Council 
send to all Congressional Representatives 
from Texas this Resolution to express our 
keen interest in the creation of Big Thicket 
National Park and encourage them to pursue 
the establishment of this national recrea- 
tional area for the use of all citizens of the 
world. 

Rosert W. KNEEBONE, 
President. 

Dated this 31st day of May 1967, Austin, 

Texas. 


ACT OF HEROISM OVER GULF OF 
TONKIN 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, it is an 
honor for me to invite the attention of 
the Senate to an act of heroism that 
took place recently in the sky over the 
Gulf of Tonkin, Vietnam. 

An Air Force KC-135 Stratotanker has 
been credited with saving six Navy car- 
rier-based aircraft in an air refueling 
mission. The commander of the KC-135 
is Maj. John H. Casteel of Akron, Ohio. 
The major’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
old J. Casteel, reside at 397 Stetler 
Avenue, Akron. He joined the Air Force 
in 1954 and was commissioned in 1956. 

He is assigned to the 902d Air Refuel- 
ing Squadron at Clinton-Sherman AFB, 
Okla., where he resides with his wife 
Colleen and their three children, John 
Scott, 10; Holly Wynn, 8; and Diane K., 
4, 

I ask unanimous consent that the con- 
tents of the release of the Department of 
Defense detailing the action involved be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

USAF TANKER ENGAGES IN Tri-LEVEL REFUEL- 
ING WITH Navy CARRIER AIRCRAFT 

An Air Force KC-135 Stratotanker has 
been credited with saving six Navy 8 
based aircraft in an air re 
over the Gulf of Tonkin, 
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The Strategic Air Command tanker, oper- 
ating from a 3rd Air Division location in 
the Western Pacific, was on a routine mis- 
sion involving air refueling of two Air Force 
F-104 Starfighters over the Gulf of Tonkin 
when the crew, commanded by Major John 
H. Casteel, was advised to contact a Navy 
ship regarding a possible emergency air re- 
fueling. 

The Navy ship verified the emergency and 
vectored the tanker North to intercept two 
Navy A-3 Skywarrior tankers from the car- 
rier USS Hancock, supporting strike and 
rescue operations in North Vietnam. The 
Air Force tanker headed for the rendezvous 
with the two F-104s providing fighter cover 
and receiving periodic refuelings enroute. 

When rendezvous was completed, one of 
the A-3 tankers had only three minutes of 
usable fuel remaining. In addition he had 
4,000 pounds of fuel which could be trans- 
ferred to another aircraft, but which he 
could not use himself. 

The Air Force tanker transferred a token 
amount of fuel to the first A-3 to prevent 
flame-out. This A-3 then moved into ob- 
ser vation position permitting the second A-3 
to refuel. this refueling another 
rendezvous was called for a new emergency 
refueling, this one involving two Navy F-8 
Crusaders from the carrier USS Bon Homme 
Richard. 

The most critical of the F-8s had only 
300 pounds of fuel remaining and could not 
wait for the Navy tanker then being refueled 
to break away. The F-8 slipped in behind 
the A-3 and hooked onto the Navy tanker. 
There were then three planes flying hooked 
up in line. 

At the same time, the other A-3 shared 
a portion of his meager onload with the 
second F-8. He later took on additional fuel 
from the KC-135. 

In the midst of this fuel transition, the 
Navy ship called in another emergency in- 
volving two F-4 Phantoms and vectored the 
entire cell toward that rendezvous. 

The KC-135, now low on fuel, could not 
reach its initial destination so it headed 
toward an alternate Air Force Base in South 
Vietnam, still accompanied by the two cover 
F-104s. A final refueling to the F-104s was 
made before landing. 

All nine Air Force and Navy aircraft in- 
volved—the Air Force KC~135, and two F- 
104s and the two Navy A-3s, two F-8s and 
two F-4s—landed safely. 

Major Casteel's KC-135 is assigned to the 
902nd Air Refueling Squadron of the 70th 
Bomb Wing, Clinton-Sherman AFB, Okla- 
homa, and was on temporary duty with the 
3rd Air Division’s 4258th Strategic Wing in 
the Western Pacific. 

Major Casteel, 32, is from Akron, Ohio. 
Other crewmembers, all from Clinton-Sher- 
man AFB, were: Captain Richard L. Trail, 
80, of McCook, Nebraska, Pilot; Captain 
Dean L. Hoar, 29, of Idana, Kansas, Navi- 
gator; and Master Sergeant Nathan C. Camp- 
bell, 34, of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, Boom 
Operator. 

Commenting afterward on the mission, 
Major Casteel said, “We could see Haiphong 
Harbor. I was concerned with the low alti- 
tude at which the mission was performed— 
necessary due to Navy aircraft having in- 
sufficient fuel to climb to a higher altitude, 
but my crew did a fantastic job.” 

As a result of this demonstration of su- 
perior fiying skill and heroism, Major 
Casteel, Captain Trail, Captain Hoar, and 
Sergeant Campbell each will be awarded the 
Distinguished Flying Cross, 


THE NATION’S HOUSING PROBLEMS 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, we who 
are deeply concerned with the housing 
problems facing the Nation and acutely 
aware of the deficiencies and inade- 
quacies in our present housing programs 
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are hopeful that the Senate this year 
will hold hearings on S. 1592, which was 
introduced by the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Percy], and cospon- 
sored by every Republican Member of 
the Senate. 

One of the exciting concepts embodied 
in the Perey proposal is the self-help 
idea. California has had some experi- 
ence with this concept. The results have 
been encouraging. Under the self-help 
program in California, workers using 
“sweat equity” or equity raised through 
their own labor as a substitute for ready 
cash which they lack, are becoming 
homeowners and for the first time are 
experiencing the pride and the dignity 
in homeownership. Its success is readily 
apparent in the faces of these new 
owners. 

Recently the Oakland Tribune pub- 
lished an outstanding editorial praising 
the Percy housing plan. As the article 
states: 

The Percy plan instead of perpetuating 
dependency offers the disadvantaged an op- 
portunity to become independent home- 
owners. 


Mr. President, Iam confident this pro- 
posal of Senator Prercy’s has broad sup- 
port across the country and provides us 
with a new approach which, if enacted, 
will be a great stimulus to making de- 
cent housing available to all of our 
citizens, particularly the disadvantaged. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Oakland Tribune article of April 27 be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Percy’s HOUSING PLAN 

One of the fatal defects in the Johnson 
Administration’s efforts to meet the housing 
needs of the poor has been the essentially 
negative approach of many of these pro- 


grams. 

The major incentive offered to the poor 
who occupy public housing projects is to stay 
poor—because when the family income 
reaches a certain level, they must move. The 
same negative incentive is present in the 
controversial “rent supplement” program, the 
direct subsidy paid for low-income families 
to help meet part of their rent in privately- 
owned housing. Rent supplements go only 
to families whose income stays below a 
certain level. 

Instead of encouraging the poor to move 
up the economic ladder, the subsidy approach 
actually encourages the status quo. By earn- 
ing more, a poor family jeopardizes either its 
eligibility for public housing or its govern- 
ment-paid rent subsidy. 

An equally negative byproduct is the fact 
that these programs offer no incentive to the 
poor to maintain their homes. They don't 
own them and under the public housing and 
rent supplement approach, they never will. 

As an alternative, Sen. Charles Percy, 
R-III., has proposed a plan to help rehabili- 
tate urban slums by promoting home owner- 
ship among the poor. 

The program, known as the National Home 
Ownership Foundation Act, would establish 
a foundation with the authority to sell $2 
billion worth of bonds to help arrange home 
purchases by the poor. 

The Foundation would issue loans to local 
non-profit housing associations which would 
rehabilitate slum housing and sell it to low- 
income families. The mortgages would be 
held by the Foundation to help repay the 
loans on rehabilitated housing, 

To help launch this self-supporting pro- 
gram, Congress would appropriate $60 million 
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over the next three years to help poor urban 
and rural home-buyers pay interest on their 
mortgages. 

The plan is co-sponsored by all 36 Senate 
Republicans, including California's George 
Murphy and Thomas Kuchel. Senate Demo- 
cratic Leader Mike Mansfield predicts it will 
get substantial Democratic backing. 

We hope Congress gives the program 
prompt consideration. The basic self-help 
feature of the Percy plan is one that should 
be part of every federal program aimed at 
rehabilitating the nation’s cities. Instead of 
perpetuating dependency, it offers the disad- 
vantaged an opportunity to become inde- 
pendent home-owners. 

If urban rehabilitation is to work, the poor 
must have a stake in improving both their 
housing and their economic status. Govern- 
ment must stop encouraging the poor to de- 
pend upon special subsidies that, however 
nobly intended, have the effect of perpetuat- 
ing poverty. 


THE LESSON OF SUEZ IN PANAMA 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer of June 27, 1967, 
published an editorial entitled “Lesson of 
Suez in Panama.” 

The views expressed in this editorial 
are sound and worthy of sympathetic 
consideration. The editorial points out 
the absolute need of establishing by 
law an assurance that the Panama Canal 
will always be kept open for the passage 
of all innocent vessels carrying cargoes in 
the world markets. The editorial points 
out that as far as the Panama Canal is 
concerned, assurances should be made 
that it will never deny the use of its fa- 
cilities to vessels carrying cargoes in 
world trade on a similar unjustified basis 
as was experienced by innocent ships in 
their purpose to use the Suez Canal and 
the Tiran Straits. 

The editorial states: 

The United States has to make certain 
that freedom of transit between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific exists for everybody. 


It further points out the absolute nced 
of assuring, through the proposed new 
treaties to be executed between the 
United States and Panama, that our 
Government shall have the ultimate right 
through the treaty provisions to keep 
open the canal for usage by all innocent 
vessels of all the nations of the world. 

My own view is that the Suez Canal and 
the Panama Canal ought to be placed 
under international control, making all 
of the nations of the world answerable 
for the free use of the facilities of these 
artificial bodies of water that connect 
the oceans of the world. However, if that 
is not to be achieved, then it is impera- 
tive that the United States make certain 
that what happened in the Suez Canal 
through the shortsightedness of Nasser 
shall not happen in the Panama Canal. 

Mr. President. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

LESSON OF SUEZ IN PANAMA 

In order to get the Republic of Panama’s 
negotiators to okay future construction of 
a new sea-level canal between the Atlantic 
and Pacific across the Panamanian isthmus, 
the United States had to make tremendous 
political concessions. 

It had been determined by President 
Johnson and Panama's President Marcos A. 
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Robles in 1965 that a new treaty would be 
drafted to replace the one of 1903 that gives 
the United States sovereignty over the 
Panama Canal and Canal Zone, 10 miles wide. 
Announcement that the pacts have been 
negotiated—although the texts still are 
secret—has led to some heated opposition in 
Congress, where the Senate must ratify any 


treaty. 

One of the three proposed treaties, it is 
made known, “concerns” U.S. military bases 
in Panama for defense of the canal. 

This is actually the key point. National 
interest must not be forsaken. Politics may 
change but geography does not. The war- 
breeding lessons of Egypt’s Nasser, the Suez 
Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba are fresh before 
the world. 

The United States has to make certain that 
freedom of transit between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific exists for everybody. What hap- 
pens under these proposed treaties if a Nas- 
ser becomes president of Panama? Where 
does our national interest stand then? 

Already there is talk, since the Arab-Israeli 
hostilities ended, that both the Suez Canal 
and the Panama Canal should be inter- 
nationalized. 

Study of new canal routes, either in 
Panama, in Colombia or on the Nicaragua- 
Costa Rica border was agreed to only after 
the Canal Zone riots of January 1964 that 
left 21 Panamanians and four U.S. soldiers 
dead. For a time Panama broke relations 
with the United States, restoring them only 
after being assured the 1903 treaty would 
be replaced. 

It is obvious that a new water-level canal 
will have to be built someplace, eliminating 
the present lock system that is vulnerable 
to attack and sabotage. The oil supertankers 
and largest aircraft carriers already are too 
big for either the Panama or Suez Canal. 

Benefits of a new canal in the end may out- 
weigh seeming disadvantages in yielding so 
much to Panama, provided that the United 
States maintains the absolute right to pro- 
tect its own lifeline. 


HEALTH LESSONS TO BE LEARNED 
FROM DEXTER MANOR PROJ- 
ECT 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
June 22 and 23, the Subcommittee on 
Health of the Elderly, of the Special 
Committee on Aging, began an inquiry 
into costs and delivery of health services 
to older Americans. As chairman of that 
subcommittee, I am pleased to report 
that expert witnesses gave testimony 
that will serve the subcommittee well as 
it continues hearings on a subject of 
vital importance, not only to the old but 
to others who will benefit from improve- 
ments in the organization of medical 
services. 

The mood at the hearing clearly was 
one of innovation and fresh thinking— 
very similar, in fact, to the overall 
mood that could be felt the following 
week at the National Conference on 
Medical Costs. 

It is clear, I think, that the implemen- 
tation of medicare and medicaid pro- 
grams have already unleashed a strong 
desire to make quality medicine more 
readily available to all Americans, while 
at the same time preserving the best 
features of the present system. 

A perceptive report on one experiment 
in providing such services to one group 
of older Americans was given on July 3 
in an Associated Press column written 
by Mr. Martin Segal, of New York City. 
Mr, Segal, an articulate and farsighted 
authority on older Americans, gives a 
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vivid description of a project that, with 
necessary adaptations, might well be 
useful in other communities. I can as- 
sure you that the subcommittee will look 
further into the project as its inquiry 
continues. 


Mr. President, the article is timely 
and informative. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SECURITY FOR You: HEALTH SERVICE HELPS 
ELDERLY 
(By Martin E. Segal) 

Medicare, medicaid, preventicare, higher 
Social Security benefits, special services for 
the elderly—all have one underlying purpose: 
to allow older persons to live adequate, inde- 
pendent lives. But sometimes a little under- 
standing, a little forethought, can do as much 
as all the major program. Like the people who 
planned and worked to put a health unit into 
Dexter Manor. 

Dexter Manor is a public housing project 
for the elderly in the downtown area of Provi- 
dence, R.I. The I11-story building has 200 
apartments for residents 62 years old and over 
with incomes up to $3,000 a year for a single 
person, $3,600 a year for couples. There were 
283 residents with an average of 72 when the 
health unit began operating. 

The Dexter Manor health unit isn't a big, 
expensive operation. It consists only of a 
nurse, a clerk, and a part-time social worker. 
They operate out of a clinic provided by the 
Providence Housing Authority on the first 
floor of the building, directly across from the 
community room that is used by all the resi- 
dents for social activities. 


TYPICAL CASES 


But as a result of this small health unit, a 
considerable number of Dexter Manor’s resi- 
dents have been enabled to live independent 
lives at home rather than spend months or 
years in hospitals and nursing homes. And 
isn't that what programs are supposed to do? 

For example: 

Mrs, W., 79 years old, lived alone in an effi- 
ciency apartment. She called the nurse one 
mor to say she had fallen the night 
before and injured her right shoulder. The 
nurse sent Mrs. W. to the hospital. X-rays 
showed that Mrs. W.’s shoulder was fractured. 
She was admitted to the hospital for treat- 
ment. When Mrs. W. was ready to be dis- 
charged from the hospital, she had limited 
use of her arm. Mrs. W.’s doctor recom- 
mended that she go to a nursing home. Mrs. 
W. and the Dexter Manor Health unit staff 
feared that if she went to a nursing home, 
she might remain there. 

The nurse and social worker met with the 
house manager, Mrs. W.’s niece, her minister, 
and representatives of several social agencies. 

Mrs. W. was sent home. And a homemaker 
was assigned to prepare her main meal and 
do light housekeeping. The nurse took over 
the task of continuing treatment and physi- 
cal therapy. 

Take another case: One morning, Mrs. M. 
came to the nurse’s office to report that her 
husband had an extremely painful back. 
The nurse investigated and sent Mr. M. to 
his personal physician. The doctor found Mr. 
M. had a large abscess. He operated, then 
called the nurse to find out whether she 
could give continuing care or whether Mr. 
M. should be sent to the hospital. 

The nurse assured the doctor that she 
would care for Mr. M. 

The result: Mr. M. spent the next few 
weeks at home rather than in a hospital; a 
hospital bed was available for a sicker pa- 
tient; and the M.'s budget was kept intact. 


SIMILAR PROGRAMS 


Very few housing projects have such close- 
ly associated health services. And even this 
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program didn’t start without some opposi- 
tion and doubts. 

Skepticism was voiced by some profes- 
sionals because they feared that the pres- 
ence of a nurse (without charge to the 
patient) would encourage elderly tenants to 
dwell on their health problems and imagine 
some they didn’t have. Some people worried 
that tenants who were too ill to live inde- 
pendently and who really needed institu- 
tional care would remain in the project. The 
Dexter Manor experiment proved all these 
fears to be groundless. The natural thing, 
the sensible thing, would be to follow up on 
successful experiments by establishing simi- 
lar, permanent services in other places. 


INDIANA’S NEW TRAFFIC CODE 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, as highway 
use continues to rise in ever increasing 
amounts, it becomes more and more im- 
portant that State and local regulations 
be developed which will adequately meet 
the complex demands of highway safety. 
I am pleased to report that Indiana has 
recently taken significant steps toward 
this goal. 

During the 1967 session the Indiana 
General Assembly, in a bipartisan effort, 
adopted a series of traffic safety meas- 
ures which expanded and improved the 
State’s highway regulation laws. These 
acts were based upon considerable re- 
search and many conferences and semi- 
nars, and they cover such varied issues 
as vehicle inspection, motorcycle safety, 
driver education and licensing, traffic 
courts, and police training. 

Mr. President, the major aspects of 
this legislation were well summarized in 
an article written by Floyd Kline, Sr., 
and Dave Allen, and published in the 
July 1967, issue of Traffic Safety. Be- 
cause the experience of one State in re- 
vising its basic traffic code is of national 
significance, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From Traffic Safety, July 1967] 
INDIANA LEGISLATURE Passes TRAFFIC BILLS 
(By Floyd A. Kline, Sr., and Dave Allen) 

(Nore.—Floyd A. Kline, Sr., is director of 
the Indiana Office of Traffic Safety. Dave 
Allen is assistant to Gov. Roger D. Branigin 
of Indiana.) 

The 1967 session of the Indiana General 
Assembly, with the backing of Gov. Roger D. 
Branigin, enacted several important traffic 
safety measures. It is to the credit of the 
governor, state senators and representatives 
that legislation dealing with the far-flung 
aspects of traffic safety was handled in a 
bipartisan manner, This assembly must stand 
as a benchmark to those who worked for 
many years to develop and perfect a com- 
prehensive taffic safety program. 

Governor Branigin in both his state of the 
state and budget messages to the Indiana 
General Assembly commented on traffic 
safety p: g. On January 10, 1967, in 
ee of the State speech, the governor 
said: 

“The year’s (1966) record is proof that the 
state has not yet faced up to the adoption of 
sanctions necessary to curb highway slaugh- 
ter. We must strike at once with compulsory 
vehicle inspection, more severe restrictions 
on drivers with physical and visual defects, 
better driver training and laws closing in on 
the drunk, the speeder and the irresponsible.” 

In his January 25 budget message, Goyer- 
nor Branigin recommended that the general 
assembly appropriate ma funds, in 
accordance with the National Highway Safety 
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Act of 1966, to develop traffic safety programs 
for the state and its political subdivisions. 

Many state and local agencies, coordinated 
by the Indiana Office of Traffic Safety, worked 
diligently with interim legislative commit- 
tees to compile the background information 
vital to the preparation of the bills passed 
in the 1967 session. The period between the 
adjournment of the 1965 session and the 
convening of the 1967 session was a busy 
one for agencies with traffic safety respon- 
sibilities. 

It is a tribute to these people that even 
prior to the December, 1966, and February, 
1967, draft standard announcements by the 
Highway Safety Bureau, Indiana either had 
in operation or in preparation necessary 
legislation which exceeded any minimum 
requirements that can be extracted from 
these draft standards. 

In brief, the standards and Indiana's legis- 
lation in these areas include: 

Periodic Motor Vehicle Inspection. A spe- 
cial committee created by the legislative ad- 
visory commission made a comprehensive 
study of the various vehicle inspection pro- 
grams now in operation in other states. The 
bill passed by the Assembly was the result, 
with slight modifications, of this careful 
study. It will be operational in 1969. 

Motorcycle Safety. Indiana hosted a multi- 
state conference on motorcycle safety in 
December, 1966. The legislation enacted by 
the 1967 Indiana General Assembly is based 
upon the recommendations of this confer- 
ence. The motorcycle code provides for the 
licensing of cycle operators, protective head- 
gear, eye and face protection requirements, 
rules of the road for operation of the cycles, 
as well as the transportation of passengers 
by cycle operators, This Act is possibly the 
most comprehensive legislation dealing with 
motorcycles available today. 

Driver Education. Long a leader in driver 
education programs, Indiana was again rec- 
ognized by the Insurance Institute for High- 
way Safety as a top ranking state in this 
critical area. The proposed draft standard 
reflects Indiana's current driver education 
program in its scope and priority. 

The regulation of commercial driver train- 
ing schools was provided for by the 1967 
Assembly. The bureau of motor vehicles will 
continue to emphasize the importance of 
properly trained drivers. It will require com- 
mercial driver training schools to maintain 
sufficient classroom and behind-the-wheel 
instruction in order to retain certification. 

Traffic Codes and Laws. A two-year study 
made by Indiana officials in cooperation with 
the National Committee on Uniform Traffic 
Laws and Ordinances was completed in Sep- 
tember, 1966. The recommendations are still 
under review in many instances, However, 
several of the proposals were introduced into 
the 1967 General Assembly. The first system- 
atic revision in speed limit laws and the 
operation requirements for vehicles on In- 
diana highways was enacted. Not surpris- 
ingly, the report showed that Indiana’s 
existing laws in most of the areas were in 
substantial conformity with the provisions of 
the Uniform Vehicle Code. 

Driving Licensing. Through improved tech- 
niques available in data processing, pro- 
graming and equipment, the law enforcement 
agencies, the bureau of motor vehicles, and 
the courts are better able to isolate infor- 
mation on individual drivers. This progress 
allows the appropriate agency to locate and 
remove the errant driver from the highways 
faster. 

Additional refinements in the licensing 
control process were added by the 1967 Gen- 
eral Assembly. The commissioner of motor 
vehicles was given an important advisory 
group when a medical advisory commission 
of driver licensure was created. This group of 
medical specialists will be able to review re- 
current medical problems associated with the 
impaired operation of motor vehicles and to 
make recommendations as to the capability 
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of specific individuals to effectively operate 
a motor vehicle. 

The recently revised point system has en- 
abled the state to ferret out persons who con- 
sistently commit the most life endangering 
traffic offenses and to have them removed 
from the highways before they either become 
or cause others to become grim statistics in 
the traffic fatality count. 

In order to strengthen interstate coopera- 
tion in the field of driver licensing in this 
mobile society, Indiana has passed legislation 
that allows the state to become a member of 
the Driver Licensing Compact. This will as- 
sist in preventing a driver whose license has 
been suspended in one jurisdiction from 
fraudulently obtaining an operator’s license 
in another jurisdiction. 

Traffic Courts. The Indiana Office of Traffic 
Safety, Indiana Trial and Municipal Judges 
Association, Indiana State Bar Association, 
and the American Bar Association have coop- 
erated in sponsoring traffic court confer- 
ences. These events have fostered a better 
understanding between the licensing and en- 
forcement groups and the judges. 

The initial step in basic changes in the 
state judicial system was taken by the 1967 
Assembly when a constitutional amendment 
on judicial reform was passed. This action 
was but the first step, and the 1969 Assembly 
will have to also consider the proposal be- 
fore it comes before the voters for approval 
or rejection. ` 

Several procedural statutes were enacted to 
aid in dealing with traffic law violators when 
brought before the courts. 

Mandatory Police Training, In an effort to 
further upgrade law enforcement in Indiana, 
the assembly established a 14-member law 
enforcement board with power to set mini- 
mum standards for police training in all 
areas of law enforcement up to the state 
level. Provisions are included for a law en- 
forcement academy, a building fund and a 
law enforcement training fund. 

Alcohol in Relation to Highway Safety. 
The department of toxicology of the Indiana 
University School of Medicine was author- 
ized by the 1967 assembly to undertake a 
study of the effects of alcohol, drugs, and 
carbon monoxide in fatal accidents. This is 
the initial step in a program to obtain clin- 
ically sound data on the much-discussed 
problem of how often these substances ap- 
pear in fatal accidents. 

Perhaps the results of this study, coupled 
with other data, will provide more updated 
and medically accurate information It 
should also be noted that since July of 1965, 
the Indiana State Police have been conduct- 
ing in-depth investigations into all fatal 
accidents that department investigates. The 
results of this study will also provide useful 
information for future traffic safety pro- 

ng. 

Local-State-Federal Cooperation. Three 
major pieces of legislation that directly af- 
fect inter-governmental cooperation in traf- 
fic safety work were passed. The Office of 
Traffic Safety Act of 1953 was amended to 
provide for a single Traffic Safety, Advisory 
Committee instead of the three overlapping 
groups formerly established. This commit- 
tee will provide a sounding board for care- 
ful review of existing state programs as well 
as for consideration of new safety programs. 

Enabling legislation was passed to provide 
that Indiana could participate in the pro- 
grams of the 1966 Highway Safety Act. This 
legislation designates the governor as the 
official responsible for the comprehensive 
traffic safety programing for Indiana and 
authorizes him to delegate various opera- 
tional aspects of the program to appropriate 
state and local officials and agencies. 

The creation of a city-county traffic safety 
programs advisory board will enable Indiana 
to implement the provisions of the federal 
legislation in a manner that allows for care- 
ful local review and program development. 

Indiana's comprehensive traffic safety pro- 
gram has been the result of a unified effort. 
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Governor Branigin, the Indiana General As- 
sembly, the Governor's Traffic Study Com- 
mission, the Governor’s Traffic Safety Advis- 
ory Committee, and the Office of Traffic Safety 
spent months researching and studying In- 
diana’s traffic safety problems and possible 
solutions to these problems. Public interest 
in and support for the legislative program 
were gained through the activity of the Indi- 
ana Traffic Safety Council and many civic, 
church, fraternal, and women’s organiza- 
tions that are working toward making Indi- 
ana a safer, better state. 


THE METROPOLITAN ` 
EXPEDITER 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, when Con- 
gress approved and the administration 
put into effect the Demonstration Cities 
and Metropolitan Development Act last 
year, four target areas were selected by 
the Housing and Urban Development 
Administration to have the services of a 
metropolitan expediter. This very ambi- 
tious program was initiated in order to 
make it possible for the decaying cores 
of our cities to have the professional 
services, on a local level, of top-level 
HUD employees who would aid the com- 
munities in the preparation of the ap- 
plications for Federal programs and help 
in the expediting of these applications. 
All of us are aware that Federal pro- 
grams have grown far more sophisticated 
in the past few years, so that even the 
very large communities do not always 
have the expertise available to them to 
resolve their local problems and to obtain 
the necessary Federal funds to do so. 

The Providence, R.I., area was most 
fortunate in having the services this year 
of an excellent metropolitan expediter, 
Mr. Sirrouko Howard. In the few short 
months that Mr. Howard has served in 
that capacity, he has made a very favor- 
able impression on the city officials in 
his area of responsibility. Therefore, I 
would hope that this program could get 
an opportunity to get off the ground 
for we all know that those communities 
that frequently need the most help have 
the least professional staffiing to assist 
them. We, who are responsible for the 
creation of new Federal programs, also 
have a responsibility to the communities 
which apply for them. Frequently, ap- 
plications for Federal funds from Rhode 
Island communities come into my office, 
and they are bigger than a metropolitan 
telephone book in size and more com- 
plex than a doctoral thesis. We are all 
well aware of the growing bureaucracy 
of this Republic of ours and the many 
frustrations that the local community 
leaders have in attempting to cope with 
the ever-growing redtape and paper- 
work imposed upon them by the Federal 
Government. 

It is my understanding that there are 
those who believe that the local metro- 
politan expediters are merely duplicat- 
ing the work which is already done at the 
regional level. This is not the case. The 
facts are entirely to the contrary; and to 
illustrate this, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp several 
communications I have received, and also 
an editorial entitled “Bring Back the 
Expediter,” published in the Providence 
Journal of Wednesday, July 5, 1967. The 
editorial comments on the importance of 
maintaining the metropolitan expediter 
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program. I do hope the administration 
and Congress will make every effort to 
continue to fund this most important 
and worthwhile program. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CUMBERLAND, R. I., 
OFFICE OF THE TOWN ADMINISTRATOR, 
Cumberland, R.I., June 20, 1967. 
Senator CLAIBORNE PELL, 
Federal Building, 
Providence, R. I. 

Dear Str: It is with considerable alarm that 
I am informed of the possibility of losing 
Mr. Sirrouko Howard, Metropolitan Expe- 
ditor, Department of Housing and Urban Re- 
newal, because of the lack of funds to finance 
his office and staff. 

Mr. Howard has been in the State of 
Rhode Island only a short time and his as- 
sistance to the Town of Cumberland has been 
most beneficial. He has furnished the Town 
with information which previously had been 
very difficult to obtain. He has guided the 
Officials on present projects as well as an- 
ticipated projects. He is a dedicated public 
servant and his loss would be felt, I know, 
in the Town of Cumberland, and I am sure, 
throughout the State of Rhode Island. 

The writer would, therefore, solicit your 
cooperation to find a way to keep the Metro- 
politan Expeditor's office in operation and, 
particularly, the services of Mr. Sirrouko 
Howard. 

Thanking you for your assistance to the 
Town of Cumberland in the past and with 
kind personal regards, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
Epwarp J. HAYDEN, P. E., 
Town Administrator. 


CITY OF PROVIDENCE, 
Providence, R.I., May 23, 1967. 
Hon. CLAIBORNE PELL, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PELL: The House of Repre- 
sentatives recently approved the annual ap- 
propriation bill for the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development and included a 
provision barring the use of any funds for 
the Department’s metropolitan expediter. 
Since April 30th, Mr. Sirrouko Howard has 
been serving in that capacity here in Provi- 
dence. He has been of great assistance to me 
personally and to my administration. I feel 
that this action of the House is not in the 
best interest of the City and that the re- 
esablishment of this position can be an im- 
portant part of our effort to change the 
quality of urban living. 

I would appreciate any effort which you 
may be able to make to see that this impor- 
tant position is restored to the budget of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH A. Doortey, Jr., 
Mayor of Providence. 


Town oF SoutH KINGSTON, R. I., 
Wakefield, R. I., June 15, 1967. 
Hon, CLAIBORNE PELL, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PELL: At a meeting of the 
Rhode Island Municipal Chief Executives 
Association held in Providence, R.I. on June 
14, 1967, it was 

Unanimously voted: that this Rhode Island 
Municipal Chief Executives Association go 
on record as endorsing the concept of a 
Metropolitan Expediter and that Senators 
Pastore and Pell and Congressmen St Ger- 
main and Tiernan be so notified. 

Yours very truly, 
Foster R. SHELDON, 
Secretary, Rhode Island Municipal Chief 
Executives Association. 
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Town or NORTH PROVIDENCE, 
OFFICE or Town CLERK, 
Centredale, R.I., June 28, 1967. 
Senator CLAIBORNE PELL, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PELL: The North Providence 
Town Council, at its meeting on June 5, 1967, 
declared its appreciation for the services, 
availability and cooperation of Mr. Sirrouko 
Howard, Metropolitan Expeditor, Housing and 
Urban Development Agency. 

As you know, the Town of North Provi- 
dence is desperately attempting to obtain 
Federal assistance for the rehabilitation of 
its sanitary sewer system, parts of which are 
in a collapsed and disintegrated condition. 

The taxpayers of the Town of North Provi- 
dence have already approved a $500,000.00 
bond issue, in an attempt to initiate im- 
mediate action on this inherently hazardous 
public health situation. 

Unfortunately, the total cost of this work 
has been estimated at approximately $1,700,- 
000. Hence, our acute need for Federal as- 
sistance. 

Mr. Howard, as the local Metropolitan Ex- 
peditor, has been of invaluable assistance 
in suggesting potential courses of action, as 
far as Federal agencies are concerned, and 
has eliminated much of the confusion us- 
ually involved in these situations. 

The North Providence Town Council re- 
spectfully solicits your support of the con- 
tinuance of this HUD program of Metro- 
politan Expeditors, which is currently en- 
dangered by lack of Federal funding. 

Thank you for your interest and coopera- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
THE NORTH PROVIDENCE TOWN 

COUNCIL, 
JOSEPH T. MORRISSEY, President. 


[From the Providence Journal, July 5, 1967] 
BRING BACK THE EXPEDITER 


Sen. Walter F. Mondale, Democrat of Min- 
nesota, has launched a major effort in Con- 
gress to revive the controversial “metropoli- 
tan expediter” program. His cause is one the 
mayors of the nation’s big cities support; it 
is a cause that congressmen and senators 
with political bases in big cities ought to 
rally to strongly. 

The metropolitan expediter program has 
been shadowed by recent House action 
through refusal to appropriate funds for it 
for the coming fiscal year. Worse, the House 
also killed an experimental program, sup- 
ported by funds from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, in four 
cities, including Providence which found the 
program most useful. 

The expediter’s job was to advise mayors on 
urban needs, to help to select federal pro- 
grams best suited to meeting those needs, and 
to try to reduce the time lag between appli- 
cations for help and approval by the appro- 
priate agencies. In Providence, the program 
proved itself quickly; the program well met 
a basic need. HUD now proposes to maintain 
its service here but under a new name. The 
gesture is helpful, but the basic issue is 
unresolved. 

House action was taken, so the story went, 
because of a fear among some congressmen 
that the program represented a “threat to 
local autonomy.” The fear was groundless; 
expediters could only advise. It is fatuous to 
think that a single federal expediter could 
have become a czar of urban development 
in Providence, for instance. 

The real reason for House action very prob- 
ably was the fear that the expediter would 
take over the jobs now performed in many 
cases by congressmen who carry the ball in 
Washington on programs in which mayors 
back home are interested. If a mayor could 
turn to an expediter for direct liaison with 
Washington, a valuable political tool would 
be taken from the congressman. 

A mayor would owe an expediter only a 
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debt of personal gratitude for any help the 
expediter gave in handling urban develop- 
ment problems, But when a mayor gets help 
in such areas through his congressman in 
Washington, there is a political debt involved 
which any congressman would be only too 
glad to ask payment on at election time. 

Senator Mondale hit hard on the useful- 
ness of the program. “One of the major criti- 
cisms of the present federal p in the 
urban field,” he said, “is that the time period 
before approval is too long and that the city 
must wait until one review after another is 
completed. This program is designed to ex- 
pedite the applications and meet this criti- 
cism.” 

Senator Mondale called for restoration of 
the program, describing it as “small in cost” 
but “most important” in long-range po- 
tential. The senator can use all the support 
available, and it is to be hoped that Sena- 
tors Pell and Pastore and Congressman Tier- 
nan and St Germain will do what they can 
to help for the sake of all the communities 
here interested in federal aid and grant 
programs. 


THE RESERVE AND NATIONAL 
GUARD—TRIBUTE TO SENATOR 
RUSSELL 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
would present to the Senate the great 
service rendered by the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] in 
connection with the latest revision in the 
reorganization plan for the Army Re- 
serve and National Guard. 

As we all know, because of his long 
experience, his position as chairman of 
both the Committee on Armed Services 
and the Subcommittee on Defense Ap- 
propriations, Senator RUSSELL occupies 
the leading role in the Senate on defense 
matters; and the part he has played in 
recent days on the realinemen? matter is 
merely another indication of the distin- 
guished service he continually renders. 

As every Senator knows, for many 
months the Army Reserve has been a 
matter of controversy. 

First, the so-called merger plan for 
the Army Reserve and Guard was pro- 
posed, but not accepted by Congress. 

Some weeks ago the Army provided 
another proposal for realining the Army 
Reserve and Guard aimed at reducing 
the serious imbalance in the present 
structure. In many ways this plan is to 
be commended. One aspect, however, 
which has caused concern is the fact 
that the plan would have removed all 
combat elements from the Army Reserve 
and placed them in the National Guard. 

During the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services on the realine- 
ment matter, Senator RUSSELL expressed 
the hope that the realinement plan 
could be reexamined with a view to re- 
taining at least some combat elements 
in the Army Reserve; and as a result of 
his leadership, together with the co- 
operation of the Army, the realinement 
proposal has been revised in such a 
manner that three combat brigades will 
remain in the Army Reserve, together 
with a number of other separate com- 
bat units. 

The National Guard will retain the 
eight divisions and 18 brigades as pro- 
posed. Certain other combat units pro- 
posed for the Guard, however, will be 
placed in the Reserve; and other non- 
combat units scheduled for the Reserve 
will be programed for the Guard. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Record the 
text of a letter to Chairman RUSSELL 
from the Army dated July 12 setting 
forth the changes. 

The matter was presented to the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Subcommittee this 
morning; and Secretary of the Army 
Resor, General Johnson, Chief of Staff, 
and General Rich, Chief of the Army 
Reserve, also should be commended for 
their cooperation in this revision. 

Mr. President, I congratulate Chair- 
man Russet for his leadership in this 
matter, because the new plan will result 
in a better Reserve and a stronger na- 
tional defense. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, July 12, 1967. 
Hon. RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: At the hearings June 
27th on the Army Plan for reorganization 
of its reserve components, you asked that 
consideration be given to retaining some 
combat and combat support elements in the 
United States Army Reserve (USAR). Other 
members of the Congress have made similar 
suggestions. Additionally, the House of Rep- 
resentatives in passing the Department of 
Defense Appropriation Bill for FY 1968 and 
H.R. 2 has called for a minimum strength of 
260,000 in the USAR rather than the 240,000 
contemplated in the Army Plan. 

It is in the light of the foregoing that the 
Chief of Staff and I have subjected the Army 
Plan to further analysis. While we continue 
to believe that it is the best plan to meet 
Department of the Army objectives, altering 
it so that combat and combat support units 
would remain in the USAR is feasible. This 
alteration could be accomplished by adopting 
a reorganization which we have characterized 
as the Three Brigade Plan, so called because 
the USAR would have three brigades rather 
than none as in the Army Plan. 

Under the Three Brigade Plan the USAR 
paid drill strength is increased from 240,000 
to 260,000 and the paid drill strength of the 
National Guard would be 400,000. The total 
structure provided in the Army Plan is re- 
tained. The number of combat maneuver 
battalions is the same as in the force struc- 
ture recommended by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The proportion of combat, combat sup- 
port and service support within each com- 
ponent would be approximately the same as 
exists today. 

The major unit changes from the Army 
Plan in the Three Brigade Plan are: 

(a) Retain in the USAR structure the fol- 
lowing units which the Army Plan would 
have included in the National Guard: 3 
brigade bases (each consisting of a brigade 
headquarters company, a support battalion, 
an aviation company, an armored cavalry 
troop, an engineer company and 105mm field 
artillery battalion), 10 infantry battalions, 
15 separate artillery battalions, 16 combat 
engineer battalions. 

(b) Retain or form in the National Guard 
structure the following units which the 
Army Plan would have included in the 
USAR: 2 military police brigades, 1 Trans- 
portation Corps brigade, 1 support brigade, 
6 engineer construction battalions, 3 signal 
battalions, 13 hospitals, 52 composite serv- 
ice companies, 21 truck companies, 8 ord- 
nance companies, 

The Three Brigade Plan accommodates the 
major objections which have been raised to 
our original proposal. It provides the USAR 
with approximately 41,000 paid drill strength 
in combat and combat support units and a 
total paid drill strength of 260,000. The Na- 
tional Guard would have 8 divisions and 18 
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brigades. We have eliminated all cases of 
activating in one component a unit com- 
parable to one inactivated in the other com- 
ponent. This maximizes the use of existing 
assets in both components. It minimizes or- 
ganizational turbulence. At the same time, 
our basic reorganization objectives are met. 
Sincerely, 
STANLEY R. RESOR, 
Secretary of the Army. 


MISPERCEPTION OF AGGRESSION 
IN VIETNAM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, one 
of the more perceptive observers of the 
war in Vietnam is Ralph K. White, pro- 
fessor of psychology at George Washing- 
ton University. Last year he wrote a 
detailed and documented review in the 
Journal of Social Issues entitled “Mis- 
perception and the Vietnam War.” Now, 
in the latest issue of the Journal of Inter- 
national Affairs he has written a con- 
densed version of this thesis entitled 
“Misperception of Aggression in Viet- 
nam.” His comments on the different 
frames of reference by which each side 
sees the war shed light on the reason 
why this tragic conflict has become, for 
all intents and purposes, a military stale- 
mate. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MISPERCEPTION OF AGGRESSION IN VIETNAM 

(By Ralph K. White) 

In the Vietnam war each side declares that 
it has to fight because of obvious, self-evi- 
dent “aggression” by the other side. On each 
side there are images of a Hitler-like enemy, 
brutally, calculatingly bent on conquest. On 
each side there is a feeling that it would be 
weak and cowardly to let the enemy’s ag- 
gression be rewarded by success; each side 
feels: “If we are men we cannot let this ag- 
gression go unpunished.” 

The thesis of this article is that both are 
wrong. There has been no aggression on 
either side—at least not in the sense of a 
cold-blooded, Hitler-like act of conquest. 
The analogies of Hitler's march into Prague, 
Stalin’s takeover of Eastern Europe, and the 
North Korean attack on South Korea are 
false analogies. There is a better analogy in 
the outbreak of World War I, when, as his- 
torical scholarship has shown, both sides 
stumbled and staggered into the war in a 
spirit of self-defense (or defense of national 
pride against “intolerable humiliation”) 
rather than in a spirit of deliberate con- 
quest. (See Robert North’s article in this 
issue.) In Vietnam each side, though by no 
means free from moral guilt, is far from be- 
ing as diabolical as its enemies picture it, 
since both believe that whatever crimes they 
may commit are justified by the magnitude 
of the emergency. Each knows that it has not 
“willed” this war. On each side ordinary 
human beings have become gradually en- 
tangled, hating the war and all the suffering 
associated with it, honestly believing that 
their manhood requires them to resist the 
“aggression” of the enemy. But the enemy’s 
aggression,“ in the sense in which it has 
been assumed to exist, has not existed. 

For reasons that will be discussed, it fol- 
lows that the only honorable peace would 
be a compromise peace in which each side 
could feel it had held out against the ag- 
gressor’s onslaught and had managed to pre- 


+A much more detailed and documented 
presentation of this thesis is contained in 
Ralph K. White, Misperception and the 
Vietnam War,” Journal of Social Issues, Vol. 
XXII, No. 3 (1966), pp. 1-167. 
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serve at least the bare essentials of what it 
was fighting to defend. 


CAN THEY BELIEVE IT WHEN THEY CALL US 
““AGGRESSORS”’? 

President Johnson has said, The first re- 
ality is that North Vietnam has attacked 
the independent nation of South Vietnam. 
Its object is total conquest. Let no 
one think for a moment that retreat from 
Vietnam would bring an end to the con- 
flict. The battle would be renewed in one 
country and then another. The central les- 
son of our time is that the appetite of ag- 
gression is never satisfied.” * Secretary Me- 
Namara has said, “The prime aggressor is 
North Vietnam.“ Secretary Rusk has re- 
peatedly declared that the whole purpose of 
our intervention would disappear the mo- 
ment the North Vietnamese decided to “let 
their neighbors alone.” 

The great majority of the American peo- 
ple do not seriously doubt these statements; 
even among those who doubt the wisdom of 
our attempting to resist aggression in South- 
east Asia there are many who do not doubt 
that Communist aggression has occurred. 
Those who do feel that it is our responsibility 
to resist the aggression that they regard as 
self-evident are likely to have ready answers 
to what they suppose to be the arguments 
against this belief. They may ask: “Can you 
deny that North Vietnam has sent troops 
and weapons to the South? Can you deny 
that the Viet Cong cadres are Communists, 
controlled by other Communists in Hanoi 
and perhaps in Peking? Can you deny that 
war by assassination in the villages is aggres- 
sion, in principle, as much as is war by inva- 
sion of troops across a border?” And when 
they find that their opponents, while making 
certain qualifications (e.g., with regard to 
the completeness of the control of the Viet 
Cong by Hanoi), do not try to deny the es- 
sential truth of any of these things, they are 
likely to feel that their case is well estab- 
lished and that Communist aggression is 
indeed self-evident. 

A visitor from Mars would be struck by the 
close parallel between all of this and the 
attitudes that are continually expressed on 
the other side. According to Ho Chi Minh, 
“It is crystal clear that the United States is 
the aggressor who is trampling under foot 
the Vietnamese soll.“ According to Chou 
En-lai, “America is rapidly escalating the 
war in an attempt to subdue the Vietnamese 
people by armed force.“ And according to 
Leonid Brezhnev, “Normalization of our re- 
lations [with the U.S.] is incompatible with 
the armed aggression of American imperial- 
ism against a fraternal Socialist country— 
Vietnam.”* To the extent that they mean 
what they say, aggression by us seems as 
obvious to them as aggression by them seems 
to us. 

That, then, is the essential question: to 
what extent do they mean what they say? 

To most Americans, probably, the charge 
that we are aggressors seems like outrageous 
nonsense, so transparently false that honest 
men all over the world must put it down 
immediately as a propaganda trick by the 
Communists to cover up their own res- 
sion. The thief is crying “Stop thief!” and 
must be doing it simply to distract attention 
from his own crime. 

It is precisely here, though, that the per- 
ceptions of most Americans are, in my judg- 
ment, basically mistaken. The charge that 
we have been aggressors—inadvertent ag- 


2 Johns Hopkins speech, Apr. 7, 1965. 

Speech before the National Security In- 
dustrial Assn., Mar. 26, 1964. 

Interview with Felix Greene, quoted in 
The Washington Post, Dec. 14, 1965, pp. A 1, 
A 16. 

Speech in Peking, reported in The New 
York Times, May 1, 1966, p. 4. 

*Speech to the Central Committee of the 
CPSU, reported in The Washington Post, 
Sept. 30, 1965, A 16. 
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gressors, without for a moment intending to 
be—is not outrageous nonsense. It is no 
more false than our charge that the Com- 
munists have been aggressors. Both charges 
are psychologically false, since neither side 
has committed conscious, deliberate, Hitler- 
like aggression. But both charges are in a 
less essential sense true, since both sides, in 
the belief that they have been defending 
themselves, have engaged in certain actions 
which the other side, seeing them within 
@ radically different frame of reference, could 
easily perceive as aggressive. 

That this is true on the American side 
needs no demonstration. Certain actions of 
the Communists, notably the campaign of 
assassination in the villages and the send- 
ing of troops from the North to the South, 
have seemed to most Americans, interpret- 
ing them within an American frame of ref- 
erence, to be flagrantly, self-evidently ag- 
gressive. What most Americans have almost 
wholly failed to realize is that we too have 
done things which, when perceived within 
the Communists’ radically different frame 
of reference, have probably seemed to them 
to be just as flagrantly and self-evidently 
aggressive. This failure to see how our own 
actions are perceived by the Communists is 
the essence of our misperception. 

Most of the rest of this article will be de- 
voted to an exploration of the reasons for 
believing that the Communists do see our 
behavior as aggressive. The argument is two- 
fold. (1) There are at least eight important 
kernels of truth in the Communist case 
against us—eight types of evidence that, 
when strongly focused upon by a Communist 
mind and interpreted within a Communist 
frame of reference, could seem to substan- 
tiate his charge of American aggression. (2) 
There is ample reason to believe that the 
lenses through which the Communists see 
reality have a high enough degree of refrac- 
tion to do the rest of the job. They are quite 
capable of focusing strongly on these ker- 
nels of truth, interpreting them solely within 
a Communist frame of reference, failing to 
realize that we see them within a quite dif- 
ferent frame of reference, ignoring or misin- 
terpreting all the kernels of truth on our 
side, and therefore coming up with a black- 
and-white picture in which their role is 
wholly defensive and ours is aggressive. The 
chief reason to think they are capable of this 
much distortion lies in the fact that most 
American minds—presumably less dogmatic, 
more evidence-oriented—have been capable 
of a similar degree of distortion in the op- 
posite direction. The very fact that so many 
Americans have denied, misinterpreted, soft- 
pedaled or simply ignored these eight im- 
portant kernels of truth on the Communist 
side is sufficient evidence that the capacity 
to misperceive in this way is not inherently 
Communist, It is human. In other situations 
the Communists have, on the whole, shown 
much more of it than we have, but in the 
case of Vietnam the amount of distortion 
that apparently exists in Communist minds, 
i.e., the amount of it that they would need in 
order to believe most of what they say, is no 
greater than the amount in the minds of 
most Americans. 

What is needed, then, is a careful exami- 
nation of the “eight kernels of truth.” We 
can hardly understand either the sincerity of 
Communist thinking or the distortions and 
blind spots in our own until we focus stead- 
ily on the facts that to them seem decisively 
important. 

THREE REASONS WHY THEY THINK SOUTH 
VIETNAM “BELONGS” TO THEM 

The usage of the term “aggression” in the 
Communists’ discourse suggests that in their 
mind, as in ours, it is applied when either or 
both of two conditions exist: (1) when they 
believe, rightly or wrongly, that country A 
is using force to take land that “belongs” to 
country B; and (2) when they believe, right- 
ly or wrongly, that most of the people on 
that land want to be part of country B. The 
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“eight kernels of truth” mentioned above 
include three types of evidence that, in my 
judgment, actually do tend to support their 
claim that South Vietnam “belongs” to them 
(reasons other than the belief that the people 
are on their side) and five types of evidence 
supporting their claim that most of the 
people are on their side. 

Perhaps it should be repeated: this is not 
an argument that South Vietnam does be- 
long” to them, or that most of the people are 
on their side. It seems to me that the first 
of these propositions, when closely analyzed, 
is largely meaningless, and that the second, 
though very meaningful, cannot be clearly 
answered on an empirical basis and is prob- 
ably somewhat less than half true, since 
most people in South Vietnam probably do 
not want to be ruled either by Hanoi or by 
Saigon. This is simply an argument that the 
facts are complex and ambiguous enough to 
disprove completely our prevailing American 
assumption that there has been deliberate, 
unequivocal Communist aggression, and to 
make it highly probable that the Commu- 
nists think South Vietnam belongs to them 
and the people are on their side.” 

What does “belonging” mean, psychologi- 
cally? On what grounds does any group come 
to feel that a certain piece of land obviously 
“belongs” to it and not to someone else? 
Though at first glance the concept seems 
simple, on closer examination it turns out 
to be extraordinarily complex and elusive. 
Such an examination is needed, too, in view 
of the fact that an endless amount of bad 
blood and of violent conflict has been gen- 
erated at the places in the world where two 
or more groups have had conflicting assump- 
tions about what belongs to whom: the 
Thirteen Colonies, the Confederate States, 
Cuba, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Alsace-Lorraine, 
Austria, the Sudetenland, the Polish Corri- 
dor, Danzig, the Baltic states, Taiwan, Que- 
moy, Tibet, the Sino-Indian border, Indo- 
china, Algeria, Kashmir, Cyprus, Israel. 
When the territorial self-image of one coun- 
try overlaps with the territorial self-image of 
another, trouble seems to be almost inevit- 
able, and such overlapping is hard to avoid 
because nations differ in their criteria of 
what constitutes ownership or belonging.“ 
Sometimes, as in our American feeling about 
the Revolutionary War and the Southern 
feeling about the Civil War, the criterion is 
a belief about what most of the people in the 
area want. Sometimes, as in the British feel- 
ing about our Revolutionary War and the 
Northern feeling about the Civil War, it is a 
compound of habit, respect for tradition and 
legality, national pride, beliefs (which may 
be very deeply held) about what is best for 
all concerned, including minority groups 
such as the slaves in the American South 
or the Catholics in South Vietnam, and per- 
haps anxiety about what may happen else- 
where if violent attacks on the legally estab- 
lished order are allowed to succeed. There is 
always a tendency to accept whatever defi- 
nition of “belonging” makes a given piece of 
land clearly belong to one’s own nation or to 
an ally. 

If we ask ourselves why most Americans as- 
sume that South Vietmam belongs to the 
Saigon Government and does not belong to 
the Viet Cong or to the Communist Govern- 
ment in the North, perhaps the best single 
answer would be that since 1954 we have re- 
garded this as an established, accepted fact. 
Since 1954 we have had a mental image of 
Vietnam as having been divided, as Korea 
was, between a Communist North and a 
southern portion that was still part of the 
free world—perhaps precariously so, but for 
that reason all the more in need of being 
shored up and defended. Probably in the 
minds of most well-informed Americans there 
has been no belief that most of the people 
in South Vietnam want the kind of govern- 


For a more balanced picture of the evi- 
dence on both sides, see White, op. cit., espe- 
cially pp. 19-44, 46-50, 89-90, and 106-16. 
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ment they have had in Saigon. On that score 
there have been embarrassing doubts. But 
the doubts have usually been fairly well re- 
solved in various ways, e.g., by the belief that 
most of the people in South Vietnam belong 
to a large, politically apathetic middle group 
that only wants peace and would gladly go 
along with whichever side seems likely to be 
the winner—from which many infer that 
there is no popular will which needs to be 
considered, and that we are therefore free to 
decide the matter on other grounds. Or the 
doubts may be resolved by the belief that in 
the long run a government by us 
would permit a genuine development of de- 
mocracy and national independence, whereas 
no Communist government would do so; or 
by the belief that permitting a Communist 
use of force to succeed in South Vietnam 
would encourage the “wars of liberation” 
favored by Communist China and therefore 
endanger both peace and freedom through- 
out the world. But all of these points also 
encounter controversy, and when tired of 
such controversy many Americans, including 
Dean Rusk, fall back on the solid, simple, 
and (they feel) unanswerable proposition 
that there are Communist soldiers fighting 
on land that does not “belong” to them. 
“We will stay until they decide to let their 
neighbors alone.” And the seeming obvious- 
ness of this “belonging,” since it cannot be 
based on assumptions about what the people 
want, is probably based primarily on the fact 
that for at least twelve years there has been, 
on our maps and in our minds, a division be- 
tween the Communist North and the non- 
Communist South. We see this as the estab- 
lished, accepted, natural order of things. 

In doing so we ignore three facts that in 
Communist minds are much more important 
than the division of the country that oc- 
curred in 1954. 

1. The division of the country has its only 
legal basis in the Geneva Conference of 1954, 
and at that conference it was explicitly 
agreed that it would last only two years. The 
Communist-led Viet Minh stopped fighting 
on the basis of what seemed to be a firm 
agreement that there would be an all-Viet- 
namese vote in 1956 (which they fully ex- 
pected to win) that would unify the country, 
establishing both unity and full independ- 
ence without further bloodshed. According to 
the respected French historian Philippe De- 
villers, “The demarcation line was to be 
purely provisional; the principle of Viet- 
namese unity was not questioned, and the 
idea of partition was officially rejected with 
indignation by both sides. When military 
forces were regrouped and administrative 
divisions laid down, national unity would be 
restored by free general electi =e 

Informed Americans are now embarrass- 
ingly aware (though a great many reasonably 
well-informed Americans were not clearly 
aware of it until perhaps two or three years 
ago) that in 1956 Diem, apparently with 
American backing, refused to permit the 
elections that had been provided for by the 
Geneva Agreement. To be sure, neither he 
nor we had signed those agreements, and 
there were other ve reasons for not 
permitting the elections at that time or at 
any time since then. But that is not the pres- 
ent point at issue; the point is that, having 
in effect rejected the Geneva Agreement by 
not carrying out one of its key provisions, 
Diem and the United States deprived them- 
selves of any right to invoke the Geneva 

nt as a legal or moral sanction for 
the division of the country. With Diem's 
decision not to press for a plebiscite under 
international supervision even in “his own” 
southern part of the country, he forfeited— 
at least in Communist eyes—not only all 
claim to the kind of legitimacy that genuine 
popular endorsement would have provided, 


* Philippe Devillers, The Struggle for Uni- 
fication of Vietnam,” China Quarterly, No, 9 
(1962), pp. 2-23. 
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but also all claim to invoke the Geneva Con- 
ference’s endorsement of the 17th Parallel 
as a basis for his own rule in the South. In 
effect he proclaimed de facto control pos- 
session is nine-tenths of the law“ —as his sole 
basis of legitimacy. 

In the same year—and this is a fact that 
very few Americans know, though it is of 
great importance to the villagers in South 
Vietnam who became members of the Viet 
Cong—Diem abolished the fine old semi- 
democratic Vietnamese system of electing 
village councils and mayors, which had sur- 
vived even during the period of French rule. 
Both of these actions by Diem must have 
seemed to the Communists to be flagrantly 
anti-democratic, anti-Vietnamese, and a vio- 
lation of the agreement on the basis of which 
they had laid down their arms. It was only 
after both had occurred, in 1957, that the 
Viet Cong began their campaign of assassi- 
nation of government-appointed officials in 
the villages. From their standpoint, the de- 
cisive acts of armed aggression against them 
occurred in 1956, and anything they have 
done since then has only been defensive. 

2. In the years between 1950 and 1954, 
when the United States was supplying money 
and arms on a large scale to the French, the 
French were fighting against a clear majority 
of the Vietnamese people. 

The years before 1954 represent another 
major blind spot in the thinking of most 
Americans, though they are properly ever 
present in the thinking of the Vietnamese 
Communists. For them those years were as 
terrible and as heroic as the years of World 
War II were for the Communists in the 
Soviet Union, 

Few Americans realize that in 1945 and 
1946, when the postwar world was settling 
down to its present division between East and 
West, Vietnam was not so divided. Instead, it 
was enjoying the first flush of what seemed 
to be independence from the rule of France, 
under Ho Chi Minh’s leadership. Since he 
was a Communist, this meant that the 
boundary between the two worlds was at 
that time the boundary of Vietnam itself. 
Vietnam as a whole had in a sense “gone 
Communist” when it accepted Ho’s leader- 
ship. It was, then, the West that stepped 
over the boundary and used force on the far 
side of it. France began then, and continued 
until 1954—with massive American financial 
help after 1950—to try to reimpose her rule. 
Although there was talk of a new autonomous 
role for the three states of Indochina within 
the French Union, the anti-French majority 
of the Vietnamese could be forgiven for re- 
garding this war as naked aggression on the 
part of France, aided greatly by the United 
States. The term “imperialist,” which sounds 
so strange in American ears when applied to 
ourselves, does not sound so strange in the 
ears of Vietnamese who regarded French rule 
as imperialist and had much reason to asso- 
ciate alien intruding Frenchmen with alien 
intruding Americans. As for the word “ag- 
gressor,” it is difficult to escape the conclu- 
sion that, by any definition of the term, we 
were committing aggression in Vietnam from 
1950 to 1954. We were financing the use of 
force on land that did not “belong” to us— 
or to the French—by any criterion that we 
would now accept, and we were doing it 
against what now clearly seems to have been 
a majority of the people. 

On this last point we have the testimony 
of many people, including President Eisen- 
hower. As he put it in a much-quoted pas- 
sage, “I have never talked or corresponded 
with a person knowledgeable in Indochinese 
affairs who did not agree that had elections 
been held as of the time of the fighting, pos- 
sibly 80 percent of the populace would have 
voted for the Communist Ho Chi Minh as 
their leader rather than Chief of State Bao 
Dai.“ » 


*Dwight D. Eisenhower. Mandate for 
Change (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday and 
Co., Inc., 1963), p. 372. 
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Since President Eisenhower’s statement 
has often been misinterpreted it should be 
noted that he did not say that Ho Chi Minh 
would probably have won by 80 percent in 
the elections that Diem refused to hold in 
1956. He said “possibly;” he carefully said 
“had elections been held as of the time of 
the fighting,” i.e., in 1954 or earlier, not in 
1956, when Diem’s prospect of victory would 
have been much brighter, and he specified as 
Ho’s hypothetical opponent Bao Dai, who was 
generally regarded as a weak French stooge, 
rather than Diem, who at that time was re- 
garded even by many of his enemies as an 
honest man and a staunch anti-French pa- 
triot. But on the point that is now at issue— 
whether the help we gave to the French was 
in effect a use of force against a majority of 
the Vietnamese people—President Eisenhow- 
er's statement would seem to be decisive. 

Why did we do it? Our reasons were un- 
derstandable if not valid. In 1950 the Com- 
munists had just won in China; they were 
starting the Korean war, and it looked as if 
desperate measures were necessary in order 
to keep all of East and Southeast Asia from 
succumbing to the Communist juggernaut. 
Perhaps President Truman was honest 
enough to say to himself that even aggres- 
sion against the Vietnamese was justified by 
the magnitude of the emergency. If present- 
day Americans are able to be equally honest 
and to remember clearly the situation as it 
was then, it will help them to understand 
how present-day Vietnamese Communists 
could really regard us as aggressors. 

3. The Communist-led majority of the 
Vietnamese people had actually won their 
war for independence in 1954. 

Though they were supported to some ex- 
tent by arms from China, the arms their 
enemies gained from the United States and 
from France were far more formidable. Con- 
sequently, one of the clearest indications 
that a large majority of the Vietnamese peo- 
ple did support Ho lies in the fact that his 
ragged, relatively poorly armed troops did 
finally win. The battle of Dienbienphu was 
decisive, and it was generally agreed at the 
time that if the Viet Minh had wanted to 
fight a few months more they could have 
had the whole country. 

This is an important part of the psy- 
chological background of the Geneva Agree- 
ments, and of everything that has happened 
since. In this respect the situation was very 
different from the situation in Korea in 
1945, when the boundary at the 38th Paral- 
lel was first established, or in Korea in 1953, 
when a military stalemate finally led to a 
new and roughly similar truce line. In 1953 
there was a military stalemate in Korea and 
the Communists had no basis at all for set- 
ting their hearts on unifying the country on 
their terms. In Vietnam they did. The Viet- 
namese Communists and the many non- 
Communists who fought with them had 
every reason to feel that the prize for which 
they had struggled and sacrificed through 
nine heartbreaking years of war was finally 
theirs: a unified, independent country. Then, 
by what must have seemed to them a form 
of chicanery, with the face of America ap- 
pearing where the face of France had been, 
and with both Diem and John Foster Dulles 
blandly claiming that they were not bound 
by the decisions made at Geneva, a full half 
of the prize they felt they had fairly won was 
snatched from them. 

Apart from any question of what the 
people want, then, the Vietnamese Com- 
munists have three additional reasons for 
feeling that South Vietnam “belongs” to 
them and not to the government established 
and maintained by us in Saigon: the arti- 
ficial division of the country at the 17th 
Parallel was legally and morally invalid after 
1956; their war for independence was sup- 
ported by a large majority of the people; 
they won that war. 
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FIVE REASONS WHY THEY THINK THE PEOPLE 
OF SOUTH VIETNAM ARE ON THEIR SIDE 


Since Communists have repeatedly said 
that any people has a right to fight a “war of 
liberation” against colonial overlords, no 
matter how much the rule of the overlords 
may be sanctioned by tradition and legality, 
it is clear that their decisive criterion of 
“aggression” (if they are consistent with 
their official statements) must be whether 
“the people” oppose it or not. The following 
five types of evidence, of which they are 
probably much more aware than the average 
American, are therefore relevant to the ques- 
tion of their sincerity on this point. 

1. There are many reasons to think that 
Vietnamese nationalism is now mobilized, 
and has been mobilized for some twenty 
years, much more in favor of Ho Chi Minh 
than in favor of the French-backed or Amer- 
ican-backed government in Saigon. 

I Vietnam, perhaps more than in any other 
developing country, the Communists have 
apparently succeeded in fusing Commu- 
nism with nationalism, and especially with 
the cause of national unity. The long and 
finally victorious struggle against the French 
was conducted primarily under Communist 
leadership by peasants who regarded their 
leaders more as patriots than as Commu- 
nists.” President Eisenhower's statement, 
quoted above, is very relevant here.” 

It should be noted too that the more and 
more conspicuous role of America on the Sai- 
gon Government side since 1960 has been 
such as to mobilize the xenophobic national- 
ism of the Vietnamese in a new way. Since 
1960 American aid to Saigon has become far 
greater and more obvious, while Chinese aid 
to the Communists has been on a much 
smaller scale. There are many big-nosed 
white faces now on the Government side of 
the war, while those on the Viet Cong side 
are authentically Vietnamese, even though 
now a considerable and very potent fraction 
of them have come down from the North. 
The Viet Cong guerrillas have been helped by 
their own countrymen, while the Govern- 
ment has incurred what is probably a much 
greater stigma by accepting massive help 
from white foreigners who cannot even speak 
Vietnamese. 

2. The peasants want land, and many of 
them have had land taken away from them 
by the Government. 

Although there is a village-centered peas- 
ant nationalism, it may well be that another 
motive—hunger—is even more basic in the 
typical peasant’s make-up. He wants to safe- 
guard the bowl of rice that represents his 
next meal and the rice field that represents 
next years’ meals for himself, his wife, and 
his children. From the standpoint of many 
peasants in the southern part of South Viet- 
nam, especially the Mekong Delta, their rice 
and their rice fields have been under attack 
not only by the crop-destroying chemicals 
that have been dropped (in some areas) by 
Government planes, but also by the absentee 
landlords who have in many instances de- 
manded between thirty and fifty percent of 
the crop. This fact of absentee landlordism 
in the South is little known in the United 
States. It has been estimated that in South 
Vietnam proper (Cochin China, roughly the 
southern one-third of the country) only two 
per cent of the people owned forty-five per 
cent of the land before 1945. Land reform 


20 Bernard Fall, The Two Vietnams (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1964), pp. 104 
29; Ellen Hammer, The Struggle for Indo- 
China (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1964): Jean Lacouture, Vietnam Between 
Two Truces (New York: Random House, 
1966) , pp. 5 and 32. 

1 On the importance and nature of Viet- 
namese nationalism, see George A. Carver, Jr., 
“The Real Revolution in South Viet Nam,” 
Foreign Affairs, Vol. XLIII, No. 3 (1965) 
especially pp. 399 and 403. 

12 Fall, op. cit., pp. 308-11. 
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since then has not greatly changed the situa- 
tion. Some has occurred under Diem and his 
successors, but it was preceded by a drastic 
reclaiming of land that the Viet Minh, when 
it was in control of large areas in South 
Vietnam had given to the peasants outright. 
Land reform by the present government has 
been a pale imitation of land reform under 
the Communist-led Viet Minh. 

3. Probably much more physical suffering 
has been imposed on the peasants by the 
Government and its American allies than by 
the Viet Cong. 

On this point Americans have had mis- 
perceptions of two quite different kinds. 
On the one hand there is the misperception 
of those Americans who, shocked by occa- 
sional television pictures of weeping mothers, 
roughly handled prisoners, and deliberately 
burned villages, have failed to realize that 
the atrocities of the Viet Cong, less accessible 
to Western photographers and less vividly 
depicted, are just as real. Public disembowel- 
ment of “enemies of the people” and of their 
wives and children is only one of the revolt- 
ing procedures employed by them, and it has 
seldom found its way to our American news- 
paper pages or television screens. On the 
other hand, there is the misperception of 
those Americans who, focusing primarily on 
the widely discussed Viet Cong assassina- 
tions of teachers, health workers, and Gov- 
ernment-appointed village officials, have 
often remained ignorant of the highly prob- 
able fact that, because of the nature of 
guerrilla and counter-guerrilla war, the sheer 
volume of suffering inflicted by the Govern- 
ment has been considerably greater than 
that inflicted by the Viet Cong. 

There are two reasons for this. The more 
familiar one is that the present process of 
using American firepower and mobility to 
break the back of the Viet Cong has meant— 
despite genuine efforts to minimize it—a 
large amount of killing, maiming, and some- 
times napalming of villagers who, whether 
“innocent” from our point of view or not, 
certainly regard themselves as innocent." In 
a culture that values family loyalty as much 
as the Vienamese culture does, this deeply 
affects not only those who have suffered from 
it themselyes but also those who have seen 
a parent or other relative suffer or die. 

The less familiar reason for it is that, in 
the conduct of counter-guerrilla operations, 
it is urgently necessary to obtain intelligence 
about the identity of the guerrilla fighters 
and where they are hiding. South Vietnamese 
soldiers have interpreted this as justifying a 
large-scale use of torture to obtain informa- 
tion not only from captured Viet Cong pris- 
oners themselves but also from wives and 
relatives of men suspected of being in the 
Viet Cong. There is the water torture, the 
electric-current torture, the wire-cage tor- 
ture—all widely used—and there are other 
kinds even less well-known in the United 
States (perhaps chiefly because of unofficial 
self-censorship by most of our information 
gatherers in Saigon) but well documented 
by observers such as Bernard Fall, Malcolm 
Browne, and Robin Moore.“ 

The ignorance and apathy of the great ma- 
jority of the American public with regard to 
this ugliest aspect of the war represent in 
themselves a puzzling and very disturbing 
psychological phenomenon. Bernard Fall in 
1965 spoke about “the universally callous at- 
titude taken by almost everybody toward the 
crass and constant violations of the rules of 
war that have been taken place... . To me 


33 Major-General Edward G. Lansdale, 
“Viet Nam: Do We Understand Revolution?” 
Foreign Affairs, Vol. XLIII, No. 1 (1964), p. 81. 
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the moral problem which arises in Vietnam 
is that of torture and needless brutality to 
combatants and civilians alike.” But the 
fact of widely used torture has not been 
cited here as an accusation against the 
United States. As we have seen, some of the 
Viet Cong atrocities have been at least as 
bad. The direct participants in the torture 
have as a rule been South Vietnamese, not 
Americans, and during the past year (partly 
as a result of the article by Bernard Fall 
quoted above) the American military au- 
thorities have provided American troops with 
clear instructions not only as to the applica- 
bility of the 1949 Convention on the humane 
treatment of prisoners but also as to the 
long-run counterproductive character of the 
torturing of prisoners and their relatives. The 
fact is cited here because it provides such an 
emotionally compelling kernel of truth in 
the Communist case against the Saigon Gov- 
ernment, as well as for the Communist thesis 
that the common people must hate that gov- 
ernment. Simply by focusing on this and ig- 
noring similar atrocities on the Communist 
side a Communist could arrive at that con- 
clusion. 

4. There has been a great deal of ineffci- 
ency and corruption on the part of the local 
oficials appointed by the Saigon Govern- 
ment. 

The tradition of exploitation and cheating 
of the peasants by Government- appointed 
officials is perhaps no worse than in a num- 
ber of other Asian countries, including pre- 
Communist China; but it is very bad,* and 
it does contrast with the Viet Cong’s tradi- 
tion of comparative honesty and concern 
with the welfare of the rank-and-file peas- 
ants.” Inefficiency is also clearly very com- 
mon, in contrast with the quite extraordi- 
nary efficiency (in some ways) of the Viet 
Cong; and in many relatively inaccessible 
villages the choice is not between the Viet 
Cong type of village government and that of 
the Saigon officials, but between Viet Cong 
government and virtually no government at 
all. In these villages the Viet Cong cadres 
fill a political vacuum and provide an alter- 
native to anarchy. To be sure, they them- 
selves have helped to produce the anarchy 
by assassinating Government-appointed vil- 
lage leaders, But their tactics have not been 
the only cause of anarchy, and they them- 
selves are probably more aware, indeed in- 
ordinately aware, of their own comparative 
honesty and efficiency, which “must” bring 
the peasants over to their side. 

None of this, it may be noted, is incom- 
patible with the fact, now well documented, 
that in the years since 1963 the Viet Cong’s 
high-handed methods of taxation and re- 
cruitment among the peasants have become 
more and ‘nore burdensome. The compara- 
tive honesty and efficiency of Viet Cong 
functionaries are linked with an essentially 
authoritarian attitude and a willingness to 
subordinate peasant welfare to the progress 
of the war. But in their minds the peasant’s 
resentment of such tactics is probably under- 
estimated, while his appreciation of their 
more positive contributions is probably over- 
estimated. 

5. The Viet Cong has a record of remark- 
able military success against enormous ob- 
stacles, and it seems unlikely that such suc- 
cess could have been achieved without 
widespread popular support. 

Americans sometimes forget or underesti- 
mate the great advantage that the anti- 
Communist forces have enjoyed from the 
standpoint of weapons, especially since 
America began in 1950 to give large-scale ma- 
terial help to the French. The total amount 


15 Fall, ibid., pp. 19-20. 
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of such help has clearly been much greater 
than the material help the Viet Cong 
has received from the North. Moreover, 
few Americans realize that the rebellion 
did not begin in the part of South Vietnam 
near Laos and the Ho Chi Minh Trail, where 
an appreciable amount of help from the 
North might have been possible. It began 
primarily in the far South, in the Mekong 
Delta, where it was necessary to use mainly 
homemade or captured weapons. The rebels 
therefore had to make up organizations, ded- 
ication, and extent of popular support for 
the Government’s great advantage in mate- 
rial equipment.“ Still another fact fre- 
quently forgotten in America (or never 
learned) is that the rebellion began to a 
significantly extent in 1957,” at least three 
years before its surprising success—with lit- 
tle outside help—led the Communist au- 
thorities in the North to give it a significant 
amount of material help. 

It is true that one major compensating 
advantage possessed by the Viet Cong has 
been the tactical advantage of concealment 
and surprise that has led to the conventional 
estimate that counter-guerrilla forces must 
have a ten-to-one numerical superiority over 
guerrilla forces in order to defeat them. But 
what is sometimes forgotten is that the guer- 
rillas’ tactical advantage exists to this high 
degree only when they have the active sup- 
port of most of the people (which they could 
hardly get by intimidation alone) in helping 
them to conceal themselves, in helping to 
supply them with the intelligence they need 
in order to have the full advantage of sur- 
prise, and in denying to the counter-guerrilla 
forces the same kind of intelligence. 

Here too there are important counterargu- 
ments on the anti-Communist side. In partic- 
ular the use of intimidation by the Viet Cong 
to clinch their hold on the peasants must ac- 
count for much of the peasant cooperation 
that has occurred. But here again it is im- 
portant to note that the Communists them- 
selves are probably overinclined to discount 
or ignore those counterarguments. The mili- 
tary successes of the Viet Cong against far 
better armed opponents have been remark- 
able enough to enable Communists to say 
. The people must be on our 

e” 

There are at least five reasons, then, to 
think that the Communists believe most of 
the people are on their side: nationalistic 
resentment of intrusion by white Americans, 
land hunger, resentment of torture and other 
physicial suffering caused by the Govern- 
9 the corruption of officials, and the mili- 

success of the Viet Cong against great 
material odds. 

Together with the three additional reasons 
reviewed earlier for thinking they feel that 
South Vietnam is part of “their” country, 
these five seem quite adequate to make it 
probable that doctrinaire Communists, al- 
ready predisposed against the United States, 
do believe it when they call us “aggressors.” 
However mistaken this proposition may be 
(and I happen to think it is largely mistaken, 
on the basis of evidence that has hardly been 
touched upon here), the Communists prob- 
ably believe it is true. 


4 SENSIBLE AND HONORABLE COMPROMISE 


The preceding discussion is a diagnosis of 
the problem, not a prescription for its solu- 
tion. In the light of this diagnosis, though, 
my own feeling is that the most sensible and 
honorable policy for the United States is to 


Fall, The Two Vietnams, p. 317; Lacou- 
ture, op. cit., pp. 21-23. 

19 Carver, op. cit., p. 406. 

» Douglas Pike, Viet Cong (Cambridge, 
Mass.: M. I. T. Press, 1966), p. 378. Although 
Pike is very skeptical of the proposition that 
most of the people support the Viet Cong, he 
speaks of the party’s “mystic belief in the 
power and loyalty of the people.” Italics 
added. 
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seek a compromise peace. It is the only kind 
of peace that would allow both sides to feel 
that they had preserved from the aggressor’s 
grasp the bare essentials of what they were 
fighting to defend. 

It could take various forms. One is a coali- 
tion government, with efforts by other coun- 
tries to keep the coalition from being domi- 
nated by the organized, dedicated Communist 
minority within it. Such a coalition could 
be the outcome of negotiations, if genuine 
negotiations become possible, or it might 
conceivably be set up by our side unilater- 
ally, with a real effort to give the Viet Cong 
and all other elements of the population 
power commensurate with their actual 
strength. Or it could take the form of a par- 
tition of the South along lines reflecting 
the balance of military power at the time 
the partition occurs. This too could be done 
with negotiations if possible but without 
negotiations if necessary—unilaterally, by 
a decision to concentrate our military 
strength on consolidating non-Communist 
control of large contiguous areas (not small 
“enclaves”) while withdrawing from over- 
exposed, hard-to-hold areas elsewhere. Free 
migration into and out of each area might 
follow, as it did in the partition that fol- 
lowed the 1954 agreement. 

As to the relative merits of different types 
of compromise peace there are complex pro's 
and con’s, and this is not the place to discuss 
them. What is argued here is that a search 
for some feasible form of compromise peace 
is the only sensible and honorable policy for 
the United States. 

When each side believes the other to be 
the aggressor, both are sure to regard any 
compromise as unsatisfactory, since each 
will see a compromise as granting to the ag- 
gressor some part of his ill-gotten gains. 
Each wants to ensure that the aggressor is 
not rewarded by any expansion whatsoever. 
In this case, for instance, we Americans and 
our Vietnamese allies would hate to accept 
a compromise that we defined as granting to 
the Communists any expansion of power, 
either by gaining some land south of the 
17th Parallel or by gaining some power in 
a coalition government. The Communists 
would similarly regard with dismay a com- 
promise peace that left the American “ag- 
gressors” still firmly ensconced on Viet- 
namese soil and still (as they would see it) 
ruling a large part of the country through 
their lackeys in Saigon. To them it would 
seem like a bitter and futile end to their 
twenty years of struggle to drive the alien 
white intruders into the sea. 

As long as both sides rigidly adhere to 
this principle, a compromise is clearly im- 
possible. However, if there is no clear break 
in the present military stalemate and the 
bloody, inhuman war continues with no end 
in sight, each side may lower its sights 
and begin to consider seriously whether some 
form of compromise would necessarily be 
cowardly and dishonorable. Probably both 
sides would even then be grimly determined 
never to surrender. “Surrender is unthink- 
able.” But each side might become aware 
that it had a hierarchy of preferences. Three 
choices might emerge instead of only two: 
surrender (unthinkable), a compromise 
peace, and unending war, instead of surren- 
der (unthinkable) and victory, Among these 
three choices a compromise peace might then 
seem the least intolerable. 

What are the bare essentials of what each 
side is fighting to defend? Are they incom- 
patible? Or would it be possible for both 
sides simultaneously to preserve what they 
care about most? 

On our side, it seems to me, there are two 
things that a large majority of the American 
people regard as essential: to avoid a sig- 
nificant “domino” process in other parts of 
the world, and to preserve a tolerable life 
for our anti-Communist friends in Vietnam. 
The first of these is believed to be a matter 
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of defending both freedom and peace: the 
freedom of other countries that are vulner- 
able to the Chinese strategy of takeover by 
“wars of liberation,” and the peace that 
would be endangered elsewhere if a Commu- 
nist victory in Vietnam led Communists 
everywhere to be more aggressive. The sec- 
ond is more a matter of honor and commit- 
ment. We feel that our words and actions 
have established a commitment to our anti- 
Communist allies, and that if we abandoned 
them to the untender mercies of the Viet 
Cong we would be doing a shameful thing. 
The validity of these two points will not be 
debated here; it is necessary only to recog- 
nize that most of the Americans who would 
be involved in the decision do care about 
both of them, and care deeply. 

On the Communist side there are as yet no 
verbal indications of a hierarchy of pref- 
erences, On the surface there is only a fer- 
vent, monolithic insistence that the Ameri- 
can aggressors must be wholly eliminated 
from the scene; and since we feel that any 
complete withdrawal by us would both ac- 
centuate the domino process and leave our 
anti-Communist friends helpless in the face 
of the organized, dedicated, vengeful Viet 
Cong, there is little chance of a compromise 
on this basis. It seems likely, though, that 
beneath the surface they do have a hier- 
archy of preferences. Perhaps, if convinced 
that the alternative is not victory but un- 
ending war, they would prefer peace with 
undisturbed control of some large fraction 
(say a half) of the population of South Viet- 
nam. This would mean that they could stay 
alive, go back to the increasingly urgent 
business of cultivating their rice paddies, 
and preserve the way of life in which they 
have invested so much effort and sacrifice, 
The Communists in the North would be 
spared further bombing and the danger of 
a wider war, and although they would have 
failed in their great objective of unifying 
the country under their own control, they 
could salvage some pride in the thought 
that they had held their own against a much 
more powerful aggressor. 

On each side, then, a compromise peace 
might be interpreted as salvaging the bare 
essentials of what that side was fighting to 
defend. It therefore seems psychologically 
feasible if we pursue it intelligently and 
persistently. 

It also seems more honorable than any 
other alternative. By keeping the American 
flag flying in South Vietnam and stubbornly 
refusing to retreat from our present power 
position we would be balancing the power 
of Communist China on its periphery and 
fulfilling our obligation to the small non- 
Communist countries that are threatened by 
Communist takeover. We would also be ful- 
filling our obligation to preserve the life and 
livelihood of our non-Communist friends in 
Vietnam itself. But if we attempted by force 
of arms to conquer the parts of South Viet- 
nam in which most of the people regard us 
as alien aggressors—and the evidence sug- 
gests that a very large proportion of the 
people in certain areas see us in that light— 
we would be in conflict with the principle of 
self-determination. It is not in the Ameri- 
can tradition to impose abject surrender on 
brave men who believe, rightly or wrongly, 
that they are defending their homeland 
against aggression by us. 


RALPH NADER WARNS OF RADIA- 
TION AND OTHER MANMADE EN- 
VIRONMENTAL HAZARDS 
Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, Ralph 

Nader today addressed the House and 

Senate interns on a problem of great and 

growing urgency: the threat to man and 

his progeny posed by manmade environ- 
mental hazards. It is a speech which de- 
serves wide circulation and demands 
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close and thoughtful attention. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MANMADE ENVIRONMENTAL HAZARDS: STYLES 
OF VIOLENCE AND MODES or DOUBT 


(Remarks by Ralph Nader before the House 
and Senate interns, U.S. Congress, July 
12, 1967, under the auspices of the Capitol 
Hill Young Democratic Club) 


Over a hundred years ago, Walt Whitman 
wrote that “if anything is sacred, the human 
body is sacred”. What Whitman meant was 
that man has certain bodily rights, a level of 
physiological integrity, which a civilized so- 
ciety should strive to maintain inviolate. 
One of the characteristics which any society 
must have in order to bring reality closer 
to this credo is the ability to maintain an up 
to date perception of violence. Primitive 
forms of domestic violence—often labeled as 
street crime—have been perceived as phe- 
nomenon to be brought within the con- 
straints and sanctions of law. People prop- 
erly get upset about this kind of violence. 
The perpetrators and the victims are visible, 
the primary motivation is the use of force, 
its exercise and its impact are close in time 
and space. 

Looked at quantitatively, the threat to our 
physical security represented by street crime 
is insignificant as compared with environ- 
mental hazards brought about by indis- 
criminate design and use of products and 
Processes. Five times more are 
killed on the highways than are murdered 
every year. Over four million people are in- 
jured annually, 150,000 of them totally and 
permanently crippled. At least, these casual- 
ties can be counted. But the more insidious 
assaults on the human biosphere, stemming 
from environmental contamination, are not 
yet quantifiable but nonetheless very real. 
Cancer and respiratory diseases are common 
“causes of death,” but they should be viewed 
only as terminal designations. The evidence 
is mounting relentlessly that what are 
known, in the mechanical language of tech- 
nicians, as the “second order effects” of 
technology are contributing to such mortal- 
ity and morbidity. This caveat, from a recent 
HEW report, is concisely expressive of the 
situation; 

“We know something of air pollution, but 
we know little about the hazard potential of 
600,000 to 600,000 synthetic chemicals and 
other compounds on the market today. We 
know something of water quality, but little 
of the effects of trace metals. Can we cope 
with solid waste? What is the future prob- 
lem of nuclear waste? er to environmen- 
tal quality affects all Americans where they 
live, work, and play. It can materially dam- 
age thier children and generations yet un- 
born, 

“(Man) cannot keep adding more wastes 
in the air. He cannot turn more rivers and 
streams into open sewers, and lakes into 
cesspools. He cannot befoul the land with 
the discards of abundance. In short he can- 
not engage in biological and chemical war- 
fare against himself and his environment. 
Health and well-being—and those of future 
generations—are at stake. 

“Health experts have repeatedly pointed 
out that grave, delayed physical manifesta- 
tions can result from repeated exposure to 
concentrations of environmental pollutants 
so small that they do not make one ill 
enough to send him to the doctor. Environ- 
mental pollutants can have cumulative ef- 
fects, especially because they accumulate in 
certain tissues and organs. These effects can 
take delayed forms such as cancers, emphy- 
sema, and reduced life span, and they can 
even extend to following generations.” 

The problem of graphically perceiving 
these kinds of violence is importantly one 
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of dealing with a mass phenomenon: that 
is, our ability to adjust psychologically to 
a deteriorating environment while physio- 
logically we cannot. For example, our cities 
are smothered with polluted air and we ad- 
just but our lungs do not. The forces that 
stand in the way of restoring the quality of 
our environment have led us to trade at 
best an immediate benefit for a deferred 
tort. If for no other reason than an aesthetic 
one, we should have rejected this ugliness 
around us. When a people can be deprived 
of such fundamental aesthetic gratifications, 
they have been deprived of a most basic 
sensitivity with which they are endowed. 

How can sensitivity be recovered, en- 
dowed with normative strength and knowl- 
edgeable content? Answering this question 
is obviously a large order, but I should like 
to make a few suggestions and then follow 
with some specifics. 

First, it is important to realize that the 
exponential growth of technology in the 
postwar period has contributed something 
qualitatively new. There has emerged a 
growing capability to program technological 
innovation given an adequate provision of 
men, resources, and organization. Technical 
solutions can be developed as a fairly pre- 
dictable result of conscious policymaking. 
“Inventing the technological future” is no 
longer a utopian or fictional phrase. 

Second, by far the most unyielding obsta- 
cles to a safer environment are the old 
greeds and frailties in modern garb. The 
struggle to defend, maintain and amplify 
economic power and bureaucratic position 
goes on, as it has throughout history, and 
nourishes the truncated vision and institu- 
tional stasis that are our collective bane. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the safety of 
cars, drugs, meat, the role of particular cor- 
porations looms largest. Othertimes, there 
is a convergence of callousness, as in the 
tragic case of mining companies, Govern- 
ment agencies and industry-indentured un- 
ions who permitted unknowing miners to be 
exposed to deadly radon gas and the fate of 
premature death by cancer. 

Third, a key procedural improvement 
would be a shift in the burden of proof of 
safety levels from the users and consumers 
of a product and process to the manufac- 
turers and distributors of them. The outcry 
of industry and Hill and Knowlton to the 
contrary, this country is in its infancy as 
far as rigorous pre-marketing safety testing 
of products and processes and full disclo- 
sure of relevant information are concerned. 
The corporate system of pratial and partisan 
control of information crucial to evaluation 
of products and risk identification cannot 
be reconciled with democratic control of 
matters that touch us all. 

The recent General Electric color televi- 
sion case is illustrative of the deficiencies in 
business and government that prevent 
prompt foreseeing and forestalling of haz- 
ards, On May 18, 1967, General Electric re- 
leased an ambiguous and misleading state- 
ment that some 90,000 color TV sets pro- 
duced between June 1966 and February 1967 
“may emit soft X-radiation in excess of de- 
sirable levels“. The company announced a 
program to modify these sets which were al- 
ready in their purchasers’ homes. On the 
same day, the national center for radiologi- 
cal health of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, issued a statement which 
could be dubbed as an adjunct P.R. assur- 
ance for G.E. The “no need to worry” tone 
of the G.E. statement was recounted along 
with the declaration that studies made by 
the NCRH of several television sets (but not, 
as it turned out, G.E.’s offending ones) dur- 
ing the past six months did not give rise to 
concern. NCRH’s director, James G. Terrill, 
Jr., concluded the statement by saying that 
he had no evidence to suggest that any tele- 
vision sets have “excessively exposed viewers 
of television sets“. 

Such a whitewash did not satisfy Repre- 
sentatives John Moss and Paul Rogers. Un- 
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der their prodding a different story began to 
emerge. Mr, Terrill began to show concern. 
By June 7, out came the admission that the 
X-ray leakage beam gave off levels ranging 
up to 8,000 MR/hour at a distance of 7 inches 
from the defective tube, compared with the 
limits of .6 MR/hour recommended by the 
national council for radiation protection and 
measurement, That same day, Mr, Terrill 
sent a private memorandum to the center’s 
regional representatives to advise any wor- 
ried inquirers to turn off their set and not 
use it until it is checked and modified. This 
advise was not contained in the press re- 
lease to the public on May 18, or in any other 
subsequent statement by the center. 

NCRH’s first specific knowledge of the G.E. 
problem was said to be on April 10, indi- 
cating that the center was in no rush to pro- 
tect the exposed people. In fact, it did not 
even inform the upper echelons of its own 
department, General Electric, on the other 
hand, discovered the excessive radiation leak- 
age last fall. (Sources in the television com- 
ponents industry were aghast that such a 
defect could pass quality control from the 
outset.) The company did not want to make 
public its tragic failing until its hand was 
forced months later by the reluctant center, 
under decisive prodding by several New York 
State agencies and finally the New York 
Times. It turned out that 154,208 sets were 
produced with this excess X-radiation leak- 
age. While G.E. was pondering its corporate 
image month after month, adults, children 
and infants (whose parents often put them 
near the TV set so they can watch both) 
were absorbing these deadly emissions and 
many of them still are until a G.E. repair- 
man comes to fix them. The defective tele- 
vision sets, incidentally, had received the 
stamp of approval from the underwriters 
laboratory. And the electronic industries as- 
sociation had up to May continually ridi- 
culed any suggestion that television sets 
may have an excessive radiation problem. 
The entire episode, and its continuing ex- 
istence, does little to inspire confidence in 
one of the largest corporations in the world 
or in a government organization called the 
national center for radiological health, 

A far more widespread radiation hazard 
from diagnostic and therapeutic radiation is 
most persuasive to the point that the ab- 
sence of public safeguards in the midst of 
alarming knowledge is endemic and not 
episodic. 

The following facts are drawn from studies 
by Dr. Karl Morgan, Director of Health 
Physics at the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory: 

Medical exposure accounts for about 90% 
of all exposure of the U.S. population from 
manmade sources of ionizing radiation. 

The average dose to the gonads in the 
U.S. today from medical radiation is as much 
as 100 times the average dose from radio- 
active fallout. 

Diagnostic radiation (medical and dental 
X-rays) doses in the U.S. are much higher 
than those obtaining in other modern, in- 
dustrialized societies. The average dose in 
the U.S. is 10 times higher than that of the 
United Kingdom, 4 times than that of Japan, 
and 15 times higher than that of Norway. 

There were about 140 million diagnostic 
X-rays performed in 1964. Dr. Morgan com- 
ments that no matter how great the medical 
benefits derived from X rays, this is no justi- 
fication of the fact that because of the use 
of poor techniques with obsolete and im- 
properly operated equipment, many X ray 
exposures are ten or more times that needed 
for the best diagnostic results.“ He adds that 
not only could there be better X ray infor- 
mation with one tenth the dosage, but also 
such improvement could “prevent hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of children being 
born each year with mental and physical 
handicaps of varying degrees, the vast ma- 
jority of which go undetected.” 

Deficient X-ray machines and poorly 
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trained operators are so prevalent through- 
out the states that a serious federal appraisal 
of the adequacy of state regulation is in 
order. 

New York City probably has the most ac- 
tive inspection program in the country. In 
1961, over 3,600 X ray units in New York 
City were inspected and 92% were found 
defective. Many states either have no in- 
spection or inspect machines infrequently. 
In 1965, the states reported that of a total 
number of 113,806 medical X ray units in use, 
only 25,174 were inspected. Nearly half of 
these were found defective and corrections 
were reported in only 7,713. California has 
not even finished its first round of inspec- 
tions yet. Connecticut has only two inspec- 
tors for the entire state, one more than 
Indiana has for its people. The value of this 
inspection is lessened by the low standards 
of machine performance established and the 
obsolescence of machines. Shortages of com- 
petent personnel can be gauged by the fact 
that in 1965 there were only 143 full time 
men working in X ray survey and control 
programs in the entire nation. 

Situations are reported which sound 
bizarre but are actually not that uncommon. 
Professor Hanson Blatz, director of the New 
York City Office of Radiation Control cites 
X ray machines with inadequate lead shield- 
ing spraying daily doses on unknowing work- 
ers in other rooms of the building. Patients 
sitting in dental chairs are known to be ex- 
posed to radiation from eyeball to abdomen. 

Operators of X ray machines are poorly 
trained in the majority of cases. Unfortu- 
nately, this lack of training includes mem- 
bers of the dental and medical professions. 
Most physicians receive very little training in 
radiology in medical school. At Yale Medical 
School, an institution with above average 
standards, students take one short course in 
radiology which deals solely with the read- 
ing of X rays. The students themselves admit 
that they feel inadequately prepared to deal 
with problems of radiation safety. With the 
recent exceptions of New York and Puerto 
Rico, no State requires the licensing of X 
ray machine operators pursuant to a pro- 
ficiency examination. 

Dr. Granville Larimore of the New York 
State Department of Health described the 
situation in his State: “We knew that a 
large number of these other people taking 
X rays were not really X ray technicians. 
They were nurses, secretaries, receptionists, 
medical assistants, and others working in the 
offices of private physicians. . . . For the 
most part their ‘training’ was limited to a 
few hours of instruction by a representative 
of the equipment manufacturers.“ Un- 
skilled operators”, says Larimore, “often can 
expose the gonads of patients to as much as 
100 to 200 times the amount of radiation 
necessary from a purely medical point of 
view.” 

Numerous authorities in radiation control 
agree that current levels of diagnostic and 
therapeutic radiation could be drastically re- 
duced by newer equipment, simple retro- 
fitting of older equipment, and competent 
operators, without impairing the medical and 
dental professions’ exercise of judgment. 
More readable X rays could be obtained with 
far lower radiation doses. Against the back- 
ground of radiation studies, efforts to reduce 
doses are urgent, the more that is known 
about radiation impact on humans, the 
greater is the intolerance of any acceptable 
level of exposure. Any radiation exposure 
may cause some damage to the human body, 
either somatic or genetic. Exposure must be 
kept as low as possible. 

What is being done about this situation 
at the Federal level? Why has the Federal 
Radiation Council remained aloof from the 
greatest emitting source of man made radia- 
tion in this country? What is the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service doing? What is the func- 
tion of the quasi-official National Council on 
Radiation Protection and Measurement? Why 
have the American Medical Association, the 
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American Dental Association, the American 
Hospital Association, and the professional 
radiological organizations displayed so little 
concern with this problem? Why have the 
manufacturers of X ray equipment not been 
more aggressive advocates for selling safety? 
Just what are the inhibitions afflicting all 
these groups? 

The most effective way to publicly air these 
questions and inform the public about the 
hazards in a sober manner is the congres- 
sional hearing. Fortunately, the years of 
waiting are at an end. There is a strong 
likelihood that both the House and Senate 
will open hearings on the subject shortly. 
Senator E. L. Bartlett (D. Alaska) has just 
called for hearings on a radiation safety bill 
which he and several other Senators have in- 
troduced. There will the usual confrontation 
between the establishment and its challeng- 
ers, the usual agony in getting information 
the public has a right to have, and the 
struggle of professions and groups to save 
face, and to remain free of any public re- 
straints. The economic pressures and the 
State vs. Federal tensions will surface. Out 
of it all, hopefully, will come a resolution of 
conflicts and a strong Federal radiation 
safety policy. But the law, once passed, tends 
toward atrophy or contamination in its ad- 
ministration and enforcement under the con- 
stant hammering of special interests and 
their Washington law firms. So initial efforts 
must have follow-through, and for that to 
prevail, some portion of the citizenry must 
find continuing commitment. 


ATTACK ON FARM BUREAU 
REGRETTABLE 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, in view 
of recent statements made during hear- 
ings by the House Subcommittee on Rural 
Development, on the floor of the House of 
Representatives and in subsequent news 
stories, I wish to speak in defense of the 
goals and activities of the Farm Bureau. 

Having operated a cattle ranch in 
Wyoming most of my life, I am reason- 
ably familiar with some of the problems 
and needs of agricultural people and the 
role the Farm Bureau has played in 
working to solve these problems and ful- 
fill these needs. 

As a Farm Bureau member, I have had 
occasion to observe at first hand the 
unique policymaking process through 
which the organization’s members define 
their problems and collectively outline 
courses of action to solve them. 

Certainly no one but the farmer or 
rancher himself is more acutely aware of 
the need for a better standard of rural 
living. It was a desire to improve their 
economic status which prompted Farm 
Bureau members across the Nation to 
promote the establishment of their own 
insurance companies—companies which 
they would own and control, and which 
would fill an obvious need for adequate 
insurance coverage for the least cost. I 
see nothing wrong with this. The com- 
panies were founded and have operated 
openly and lawfully, and they contribute 
millions of dollars annually to the tax 
structures of various counties, States, and 
the Nation. 

As a rancher in Wyoming, later as 
Governor of that State, and now as a 
Senator, I have worked with many Farm 
Bureau members to help improve the 
general condition of the agricultural in- 
dustry so that it might best contribute its 
rightful share to the overall welfare of 
the Nation. 

I have not agreed with every position 
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taken by Farm Bureau members, just as I 
do not always agree with decisions made 
by the majority of the Members of this 
body; but on the whole, I have found the 
policies and activities of Farm Bureau to 
reflect reason, honesty, and integrity. 

Certainly the very fact that Farm Bu- 
reau membership increases each year is a 
means by which to gage whether or not 
the activities of the leadership represent 
the thinking of the majority of mem- 
bers—for membership is entirely a volun- 
tary matter, and those disagreeing with 
the actions or philosophy of the organiza- 
tion are absolutely free not to join, or to 
withdraw their support. 

In short, Mr. President, I feel that any- 
one who is familiar with the many ac- 
tivities and fine accomplishments of this 
group could not help but admire the 
manner in which it works to better the 
lot of the farmer and rancher and society 
as a whole. 

Farm Bureau policy is built from the 
ground up. It does not filter from the top 
down. It begins at the local community 
level and is developed by examination, 
discussion, and debate at the district, 
State, and eventually the National level. 

Farm Bureau has nothing to fear from 
any investigation that is concerned with 
facts and truth. 


THE PALESTINIAN REFUGEE 
PROBLEM 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, whoever 
tries to understand the Palestinian refu- 
gee problem reaches for the true nature 
of tragedy. For 20 years a just resolution 
of this problem has defied the best efforts 
of the United Nations as well as the in- 
dividual efforts of many nations, includ- 
ing the United States. 

Indeed, we have only to consider what 
has been the result of these 20 years of 
concern: during the Arab-Israel conflict 
which followed the partition of the 
Palestine Mandate in 1948, an estimated 
750,000 Arabs fled from their homes in 
Palestine and took refuge in Jordan, 
Syria, Lebanon, and a small enclave of 
140 square miles of barrenness known as 
the Gaza strip. 

Today, after 20 years of dedicated ef- 
fort by the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency—UNRWA—and the in- 
vestment of over $400 million by the 
United States alone, the central facts are 
these: the original 750,000 Arab refugees 
now number 1.3 million, with over 720,- 
000 in Jordan and almost 400,000 in 
Gaza; in addition, 40,000 new refugee 
children are born each year; over one- 
half the total number of refugees are 
under the age of 20; the refugee birth 
rate is one of the highest, if not the very 
highest, in the world today; one quarter 
of a million Arab children are now 
awaiting a place on the relief rolls. 

These statistics are sobering and 
shocking, but the condition of these peo- 
ple is even more disturbing. The refugees 
themselves remain barely preserved from 
starvation by the United Nations. 
UNRWA, the United Nations relief or- 
ganization, is only able to provide each 
refugee with $14 worth of food per year, 
approximately 4 cents a day. From my 
own observation—both in 1959 and now 
again from a visit from which I returned 
yesterday—these -tragic people are 
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hungry, miserable, embittered and im- 
poverished, burdened with unwanted and 
uncared for children, numb and gen- 
erally impassive, yet vulnerable to fanati- 
cal hate stimulated by those who hope 
for a triumphal return to a Palestine 
cleansed of Jews. Desperation has bred 
disillusion; misery has spawned hatred; 
and years of idleness and want have 
withered pride in labor. These are the 
ingredients of a vast human tragedy 
which, if understood, would shock the 
conscience of mankind. This, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is a veritable seedbed for political 
violence, hate, and another war. 

The refugee problem does not lie sim- 
ply in the field of economics, even though 
the hard core of refugees is composed 
of unskilled farmers and laborers—in- 
digestible commodities to countries such 
as Jordan, Egypt, and Syria, already 
saturated with unskilled and unlearned 
peasants. The problem is much deeper 
and in many respects has symbolized the 
basic Arab-Israel dispute. 

Until the events of the past few weeks, 
the Israeli position on the repatriation 
of the refugees was readily definable. Is- 
rael's answer was the insistence that the 
refugee problem could only be dealt with 
as part of a peace treaty between the 
Arabs and Israel. This is now, in my 
view, neither appropriate nor enough. 

As we are all aware, for the Arabs to 
subscribe publicly to a formal agreement 
with Israel has been impossible. 

I am convinced by my experience and 
talks on this trip that the Arabs are as of 
now emotionally and politically incapa- 
ble of a formalized peace agreement 
with Israel. Moreover, Israel has been re- 
luctant to alter the demographic pattern 
of the country or to introduce a potential 
security threat by absorbing even a mod- 
est number of the refugees. For instance, 
in 1949 Israel first offered and then 
withdrew an offer to repatriate 100,000 
refugees because it came to be regarded 
as a threat to permanence of the Jewish 
homeland, so long sought by a suffering 
and persecuted people. 

To many Arab political leaders, the 
perpetuation of the misery of the refu- 
gees was a powerful propaganda pawn 
in a game directed at the extermination 
of Israel. To the more moderate leaders, 
the option of repatriation and return or 
compensation for property was an im- 
portant article of faith. Perhaps more 
important, the rights and the plight of 
the refugees symbolized a surging quest 
throughout the Arab world for not only 
justice for the refugees but for dignity 
and respect for the Arab. 

Both positions were appealing—strong 
moral arguments were mustered for 
both. But whatever chance existed for 
sensible discussion and possible resolu- 
tion of the refugee problem was de- 
stroyed by strident voices of hate and 
fear. Given this impasse, it is no wonder 
that peace in the Middle East has been 
shattered every 10 years by brutal and 
senseless wars. 

And now there is a new and still larger 
refugee problem. As a result of Israel's 
stunning military victories, the nature of 
the Palestine refugee problem has been 
profoundly altered. In the aftermath of 
this war, Israel has suddenly found it- 
self, virtually overnight, in the position 
of having “repatriated,” so to speak, 
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more than a half a million refugees. For 
a country that once withdrew an offer 
to repatriate 100,000 refugees the sud- 
den responsibility of acquiring five times 
that many must come as a shock. Its 
effect, however handled, will be pro- 
found. Many may consider the presence 
of over a half million refugees within 
the area occupied by Israel as a danger 
to Israel. In one sense, this is probably 
true. But in my view, these unfortunate 
victims of conflict are both a responsi- 
bility and an opportunity for Israel. If 
Israel meets this challenge in a mag- 
nanimous way, as I believe she can, then 
gates to the Middle East, previously 
closed to her, may become open. And 
Israel’s future is in the Middle East, 
with which she is now face to face as 
never before. 

Mr. President, because the recent war 
has created such an entirely new situa- 
tion for the Arab refugees and because 
it appears such a key to possible equa- 
tions of peaceful coexistence in this trou- 
bled part of the world, I revisited the 
Middle East to see and learn and report. 
Once before, in 1959, I inquired into the 
administration of the refugee problem. 
After a careful look at the UNRWA prob- 
lem, I then reported to the Senate that 
there were serious problems in the 
UNRWA program in Jordan because of 
the fraudulent and corrupt use of ra- 
tion cards. This situation was particu- 
larly appalling because many refugees, 
primarily children who needed and de- 
served assistance, were denied help be- 
cause of flagrant profiteering on the part 
of puny relief racketeering. Despite as- 
surances from both Jordanian and 
American officials that an effective re- 
form would take place, little rectification 
of the relief rolls has been accomplished. 

I mention this problem of rectifica- 
tion of the refugee relief rolls because 
the same problem is still before us, and 
now that there are so many new or dis- 
placed refugees it is imperative that the 
available supplies be given only to those 
whose needs and eligibility have been 
properly certified. 

I visited Beirut, Lebanon, where I spoke 
at length with Lawrence Michelmore, the 
Commissioner-General of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency, and 
with prominent and official Lebanese. 
After leaving Beirut, I was fortunate 
enough to be the first Member of Con- 
gress to enter Jordan after the war. 
While in Jordan, I spoke with the Prime 
Minister and other high officials and 
visited several of the temporary camps 
where an estimated 180,000 to 200,000 
new refugees are kept in camps that defy 
description in misery and human deg- 
radation. Men, women and children are 
huddled on the hot and burning sand 
with but few meager possessions or 
clothing, many being without even a 
small tent or cooking utensils. There are 
no sanitation facilities and little water. 

In Israel, I spoke with Israel leaders 
such as Abba Eban, the Foreign Minis- 
ter, and Ted Kollek, the mayor of Jeru- 
salem, and others. I also visited the now 
virtually empty Jericho refugee camp 
on the west bank of the Jordan and later 
inspected the vast refugee area in Gaza, 
a vast concentration camp on the sand, 
if you will. 
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I returned from my conversations with 
Arab and Israeli leaders and from my 
visits to refugee camps with one domi- 
nant impression, it was that a willing- 
ness on the part of Israel to deal with the 
refugee problem in a magnanimous and 
humane way could be a small—but enor- 
mously critical—step toward peace in 
the Middle East. I believe that this is 
true regardless of the political future of 
the newly occupied areas. Indeed, I am 
convinced that the refugee problem and 
a political settlement in the Middle East 
are so tightly entwined that a political 
settlement is impossible without progress 
on the refugee problem. 

I think this connection between the 
refugee problem and a political settle- 
ment is realized in Tel Aviv, however 
dimly at this moment, and perhaps also 
in the Arab countries. Let there be no 
mistake, Israel has taken on an enormous 
responsibilty in assuming over 500,000 
refugees—that is a number which repre- 
sents roughly 20 percent of Israel’s en- 
tire population. In the United States, a 
comparable action would be for the 
U.S. Government to suddenly acquire 
40,000,000 basically untrained, unlettered, 
and fearful new citizens. Thus, for better 
or worse, Israel will never quite be the 
same if it assumes responsibility for these 
refugees. 

Over the next few months, Israel faces 
a number of important decisions that 
could affect the whole future of the Mid- 
dle East. I refer to the immediate prob- 
lem of handling the some 180,000 refu- 
gees from the west bank of Jordan who 
fled into east Jordan during fighting, and 
to the other thousands in the valley and 
in Gaza who did not flee. The whole 
world is now watching how Israel will 
handle this first test of its declared pol- 
icy to approach the refugee problem in 
a humane and magnanimous fashion. 
Thus far, despite Israel’s assurances that 
it would allow refugees to return to their 
homes over the Jordan River between 
July 10 and August 10, both the planning 
and execution of this commitment have 
been unfortunately inadequate. After 
talking to Arab and Israel officials last 
week, I came to the conclusion that plan- 
ning was insufficient and that something 
needed to be done if the refugees were to 
return in an expeditious fashion. On the 
basis of my own observations, I there- 
fore urged Jordanian and Israel offi- 
cials to facilitate the return of these ref- 
ugees to their former camps on the west 
bank. UNRWA officials have also urged 
such a return. Also, on July 8, I sent a 
cable to President Johnson and to the 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, which I 
will read to the Senate at this time: 

Mr. President, have made inquiry into new 
refugee problem cause by Mid-East War. Vis- 
ited Beirut to confer with Commissioner- 
General of UNRWA, Jordan and Israel. In 
Jordan I spoke with Prime Minister and 
visited temporary camps where some esti- 
mated 180,000 new or displaced refugees from 
Jordan West Bank are in condition of hu- 
man suffering that defies description. 

Upon my own I have urged Jordanian offi- 
cials to insist that these refugees return to 
their former camps on the West Bank. Jor- 
danian officials agree. UNRWA officials have 
urged such return, Israel has announced per- 
mission for their return beginning July 10. 
Unfortunately conditions for return not yet 
adequately clarified. Israel high officials in- 
form that conditions have been detailed to 
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Red Cross but just two days before stated 
time Jordanian Government has, to my 
knowledge, not been informed through any 
authorized channel of the conditions of such 
transfer. 

Today I have visited the Jericho refugee 
complex in the West Jordan area. Camps are 
virtually empty, with only 3,000 to 4,000 of 
original 75,000 refugees remaining. Camps 
are in condition, far far superior to present 
plight. Sanitation facilities intact. Humane 


considerations require return to these and 
other camps. 

In my unofficial talks with Israeli officials 
I have stressed and will continue to stress: 

(1) Whole world will be watching anx- 
lously for good faith performance pledge to 
allow innocent refugees to return in an or- 
derly, humane manner. 

(2) Assurances appear necessary that ref- 
ugees will be permitted to receive remit- 
tances or other funds sent by relatives work- 
ing in other Arab countries and that said 
relatives, with proper identification and con- 
trol, will be able to visit families. 

I have communicated these personal con- 
va to both Israeli and Jordanian offi- 
cials. 

Please be assured I have emphasized I 
speak only as an individual Senator with a 
deep interest in this human problem. Am- 
bassador Barbour has also emphasized the 
importance of the foregoing points in num- 
erous conversations and has extended to me 
the most hospitable cooperation. 

Perhaps compassionate treatment of these 
victims of conflict could smooth the path to 
conditions of peaceful co-existence in this 
distraught area. 


Reports since then have unfortunately 
indicated that my misgivings about the 
state of planning for the return of the 
refugees were justified. On Monday, July 
10, the first day of the return period, the 
Associated Press reported that hundreds 
of refugees came to the Allenby Bridge in 
hopes of returning to the west bank of 
the Jordan. According to this report, they 
were turned away. They were turned 
away, as I understand it, not because of 
Israel’s intention to keep them out, but 
because arrangements through the Inter- 
national Red Cross and by the two coun- 
tries concerned had not been completed. 
I regret this delay and the very obvious 
human suffering it has caused. At the 
same time, I have every confidence, on 
the basis of my discussions with Israel 
leaders, that the situation will be rem- 
edied and that most of the refugees who 
wish to return will be permitted so to do. 

Mr. President, I cannot over emphasize 
the importance of what happens over the 
next few weeks and months in Israel’s 
dealings with the Arab refugees. If Is- 
rael should live up to its promise to re- 
patriate the Arab refugees by investing 
in the economics, in the agriculture and 
the industry of the refugee areas, and in 
the rehabilitation of the people into pro- 
ductive enterprise, the cause of peace in 
the Middle East will be greatly advanced, 
or so it seems to me. I believe the world 
is of one mind with regard to humane 
treatment of the refugees. This con- 
sensus for compassion just might be the 
easiest, if not the only path, to de facto, 
though undeclared, formulas for peace- 
ful relations in the Middle East. If Israel 
should be able, not only to care for these 
innocent victims of the conflict in the 
Middle East, but actually to improve their 
lot, then I think that there is real hope 
of a gradual development of working 
agreements between some of the Arab 
states and Israel. Perhaps a permanent 
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structure for peace in the Middle East 
will not come until there has been a series 
of de facto working agreements between 
Arab and Jew. In any event, I think an 
overall political settlement is impossible 
until these smaller steps have been taken. 

I urge that all parties concerned look 
at the refugee problem in these terms, 
For my own part, I will support an in- 
crease in the U.S. contribution to 
UNRWA relief activities if Israel and 
the Arab countries show good will in the 
treatment of the refugees. 

As I said, the next few months will be 
critical to the future of the Middle East. 


FOOD FROM THE SEA—PART II 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
mineral and biological resources of the 
sea are exceedingly great and the use 
made of them by the nations of the 
world, while important, does not ap- 
proach full use. Use of the full potential 
of the sea for the benefit of mankind is a 
goal which will be attained, if at all, 
many years in the future. Before that 
happy day arrives, there are many ques- 
tions that must be answered. Some are 
biological, some are explorator in the 
sense that inventories must be made as 
an essential first step, and some are legal. 

The harvest of oceanic resources with- 
in the territorial limits of any country 
that borders the sea will be controlled by 
that country. I think it is safe to assume 
that the long-term welfare of such a 
country will assure proper management 
of its coastal resources. Proper manage- 
ment of the resources of the high seas, 
however, is something else. It has been 
truly said that everybody's responsibility 
is nobody's responsibility. Nowhere is 
this more obvious—and more pregnant 
with danger for the resources—than in 
the area of management of the resources 
of the high seas. 

At a meeting of the FAO Committee 
on Fisheries held early this year in 
Rome, Italy, Dr. Wilbert M. Chapman 
presented a paper entitled The State of 
Ocean Use Management.” In it he dis- 
cussed at some length some of the prob- 
lems of management of the high seas 
resources, Dr. Chapman’s paper was in- 
teresting to me, and it was most illumi- 
nating in that it brought into focus some 
2 the problems we will face in the fu- 

ure. 

I believe that this paper should be 
read by everyone who shares my con- 
cern for our country’s future use of the 
ocean's resources. Therefore, I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE STATE OF OCEAN USE MANAGEMENT 
(By Dr. Wilbert McLeod Chapman, for pres- 

entation to the second session of the FAO 

Committee on Fisheries, Rome, April 24, 

1967) 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman, Distinguished Delegates, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, it is a great honor 
to be asked to address this assembly. From 
what I say later on you will see the impor- 
tance which I attach to the deliberations of 
the Committee on Fisheries, 

I have had the pleasure of meeting on 
international fishery affairs with nearly all 
of you on other occasions over the past 
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thirty-odd years either in these halls, or at 
other meetings elsewhere in the world. Often 
this has been as a member of a delegation 
of the United States, and sometimes as an 
individual acting in the role of an inde- 
pendent expert. It is necessary to state quite 
flatly at the beginning of this address that 
I am here today as a very independent ex- 
pert. I have no idea that what I have to say 
will be in agreement with policies of the 
United States Government or that of any 
other entity with which I am associated 
professionally. 

Mr. Jackson has asked me to speak today 
on the state of ocean use management in the 
world, the possible impact on this of the 
several forces clustering around the United 
Nations resolution of 8 December, 1966, on 
“Resources of the Sea,” the moving events 
and the forces at work on these matters in- 
ternally in the United States, and elsewhere 
in the world, and related matters. 

This is, to coin a phrase, a wriggling mass 
of very lively worms, and upon closer inspec- 
tion each worm is found to have a head on 
both ends full of sharp teeth ready to snap 
off prodding fingers. It is therefore with some 
trepidation that I began my prodding, and 
take care to absolve the United States Gov- 
ernment or anyone else, from blame for what 
I will say. After careful examination and long 
study I do not know what United States 
policy, if any, is on very many of these things 
anyway. 

SOME OCEAN USE INTERESTS IN THE UNITED 

STATES 

It is useful at first to enumerate some of 
the several forces at work in this field of 
international relations, particularly in the 
United States, so far as they can be separated 
from each other and dealt with independ- 
ently. Among these are: 


1. The nuclear powered submarine 


The chief thing about the nuclear powered 
submarine is that once it goes below the sur- 
face of the ocean and is lost track of there 
is no existing technology by which it can be 
found again until it wants to be found. 
Loaded with its armament of nuclear tipped 
Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles it is capa- 
ble of doing great damage even to the inner- 
most reaches of the largest land masses. 

I will say no more on this sensitive subject 
save to say that the problem navies have in 
detecting and catching submarines is not 
conceptually dissimilar from that which fish- 
ermen have in detecting and catching fish, 
Both wish to lower their cost per ton of 
catching, and both require about the same 
sort of information and understanding of 
the ocean environment with which to do so. 
The navies have greater funds and research 
capabilities at their service than do the fish- 
ery people, or anyone else dealing with the 
ocean, and a major factor in the present stir 
over the use of the ocean derives from spin- 
offs of new knowledge of the ocean derived 
from this source of research support which 
are now reaching the civilian economy, 


2. The weather 


A wag said a generation or two ago, that 
everybody talks about the weather, but no- 
body does anything about it. This is no 
longer the case. The state of the weather 
has become so important in the total opera- 
tion of our present complex societies that it 
requires to be capable of prediction beyond 
the current theoretical limits, and modified 
beneficially when and where possible. It is 
now apparent that the atmosphere in which 
the weather occurs forms with the ocean one 
integrated heat engine in which most of 
the energy although ultimately deriving from 
the sun, comes into the atmosphere as ef- 
fective force indirectly from the ocean. 

Having understood this fact it then be- 
comes necessary to learn how the ocean 
reservoired energy enters the atmosphere 
and affects its movements before the weather 
can be predicted with much better preci- 
sion, or anything much can be done about 
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it. But it is just exactly that 71% of the 
earth’s surface covered by salt water where 
there are the least weather stations and ob- 
servation points. The enormous expanses of 
the South Pacific are the largest reservoir 
of solar energy on this planet. The effects 
of its energy fluxes on planetary weather are 
bound to be considerable, but we know the 
least about this piece of water that we do of 
any ocean, and very little, indeed, about the 
energy fluxes within its complex structure, 
or between it and the atmosphere. Nor do 
we have observation stations in it yet to find 
out. 

The same is largely true of the South 
Atlantic, the southern Indian Ocean, and the 
boundaryless seas of Antarctica. The south- 
ern hemisphere is the water hemisphere 
where the most of the energy to drive the 
atmosphere is received and reservoired, but 
the observation points to keep track of the 
energy fluxes that drive the air and make the 
weather are mostly on land in the land 
hemisphere of the North. So are the meteor- 
ologists. 

It is obyious that the meteorologists must 
get to sea, they must go south, and they 
must establish observation points in the 
ocean. This is a matter of such moment that 
our government has been restructured, by a 
combination of sea and air activities within 
the Department of Commerce into the En- 
vironmental Science Services Administra- 
tion, in order to deal with this problem more 
effectively. This is not the end yet of re- 
structuring the United States Government 
to achieve this objective, and similar activi- 
ties are being undertaken in other govern- 
ments. This is having an impact on the 
World Meteorological Organization, and 
through this on the problems with which 
We are dealing today. 

In essence it is no longer possible for 
oceanographers and meteorologists to keep, 
or be kept, separately in their respective 
ivory towers. It turns out that they are 
studying different aspects of the same thing, 
the ocean-atmosphere heat engine, and 
neither can understand its part until they 
work together. It also turns out that their 
customers who pay the bills want them both 
to come down out of their ivory towers and 
begin producing useful results. 

As an underlining of the last comment, 
the United States Navy has felt that its need 
for advanced atmospheric and oceanic 
weather predictive capabilities was so urgent 
that it could not await these adjustments in 
the civilian sector. Accordingly, it has es- 
tablished its own analytical and predictive 
service respecting ocean air and weather on 
a world wide basis. From this the fisheries 
are beginning to obtain assistance of sub- 
stantial economic importance not only in 
the United States, but elsewhere as well. 


3. The exploration of space 


The amount of money devoted to the ex- 
ploration of space by the United States is so 
vast that the bookkeeping system devised 
to manage it, as carefully as that is struc- 
tured, does not have a screen fine enough 
to detect the tiny amount of money spent on 
ocean fishery research by the United States 
Government. 

This enormous scientific and technological 
effort is beginning to have spin-offs that are 
in the process of changing the whole attitude 
in the United States toward the ocean and 
its use. The whirling satellites, and the com- 
puter systems that track, support and in- 
struct them, have turned back upon the earth 
with their sensory apparati and are in the 
process of illustrating that this is the cheap- 
est way to find out what is going on in the 
ocean, the atmosphere, and on land, if not 
the only effective way. As Wernher von Braun 
has pointed out, the fuel cost of launching 
a satellite is pretty expensive, but by the 
time it is in orbit a year the mileage it gets 
per gallon would put a Volkswagen to shame. 

The TIROS satellites pour in weather in- 
formation from the whole atmosphere more 
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rapidly than it yet can be assimilated and 
used. The Advanced Technology Satellite I 
is poised motionless above the Pacific send- 
ing back most instructive pictures, as one 
of its several missions, covering half the 
earth at whatever time interval is wanted 
and it is only the first of a family of similar 
work horse satellites. The navigational satel- 
lites permit precision of positioning at sea 
that is breath taking, and approximately 
instantaneously. The Comsat satellites will 
permit the projection of charts or informa- 
tion in any form from any place on earth 
to any other place (for instance at sea) in- 
stantaneously. Satellites to interrogate auto- 
matically unmanned observational buoys 
moored or drifting in the sea will be aloft 
before the buoy systems are at sea, and the 
latter are in the process of going to sea, 
Satellite cameras with special film and multi- 
spectral capabilities are in development or in 
use that can penetrate the cloud cover, de- 
tect individual whales, or patches of plank- 
ton, or schools of fish, or changes in the 
surface temperature of the ocean, or “fronts” 
im the ocean, or many other useful things 
beyond mention. Computer systems to assim- 
Uate, store, manipulate and put into useful 
form these enormous masses of data in real 
time are under development which will have 
500-700 times the speed of existing computer 
systems. 

The collaboration between space scientists, 
navy scientists, weather scientists, fishery 
scientists, and oceanographers which will be 
required to make efficient use of these mag- 
nificent new capabilities is struggling along 
in its initial stages, but it has begun. In my 
view this development from space explora- 
tion looking backward at this planet will 
revolutionize our concepts of the use of the 
sea within ten years, and probably before 
then. I do not know what the new concepts 
will be or what form of management will be 
required to use this new knowledge and 
understanding most effectively. 


4. Petroleum 


While oil was recovered from offshore pools 
as early as 1894 in California this was from 
slant drilling rigs ashore or on wooden 
wharves, and the first practical extraction 
from platforms over the water was in Vene- 
zuela in the 1930’s. This practice spread to 
the Gulf of Mexico off Texas and Louisiana 
in that decade and during the 1940's. The 
first seismic exploration out of sight of land 
took place in 1944, and the first well was 
drilled out of sight of land in 1946. To date 
the oil industry has invested about $10 billion 
in offshore activity throughout the world and 
about 11% of all the oil and 6% of all the 
natural gas produced in the world at present 
comes from offshore deposits. It is estimated 
that within 20 years as much as a quarter 
of the oil and gas used will come from these 
sources, and perhaps as much as 40%. Esti- 
mates have been made that the offshore 
American deposits alone amount to 2,000 
billion barrels. In these deposits is the energy 
to change the world politically, socially, eco- 
nomically and diplomatically. It inevitably 
will. 

It is characteristic of large oil company 
psychology and business practices that they 
need the ownership or exclusive usage rights 
of deposits before they will make the very 
large capital investments that they must to 
bring the resources to use. They do not really 
care what governmental entity owns or has 
sovereignty over the deposits so long as they 
can obtain a piece of paper that they can 
show to their bankers indicating that they 
have exclusive usage rights to specific depos- 
its for a specified length of time. 

When the oil rigs began moving out to sea 
in the 1930's it was not clear that any gov- 
ernment had exclusive jurisdiction over any 
oil deposit more than 3 miles from dry land, 
and within that limit in the United States it 
was not clear whether the Federal or State 
Governments had title. This was one of the 
two originating forces of the two Truman 
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Proclamations of September, 1945, which so 
agitated the Law of the Sea, and interna- 
tional activities related thereto, from that 
date through the second conference on the 
Law of the Sea in 1960, (and still is doing 
80). 

The 1958 Convention on the Continental 
Shelf settled the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
coastal nation over the resources of the con- 
tinental shelf out to a water depth of 200 
meters with pretty fair clarity and this (with 
legislation in appropriate municipal law 
fields) settled the petroleum jurisdiction 
problem for the stage of then existing tech- 
nology. 

But the Convention further gave to the 
coastal nation exclusive jurisdiction to the 
resources of the seabed adjacent thereto to 
a distance where the depth of the super- 
jacent water admitted of the use of the re- 
source, Technology has moved on. Drilling 
can now be done in any depth of water if 
one wished to spend the necessary money. 
One oil company has experimentally drilled 
in 1,000 feet of water off the California coast 
and has applied for a lease to work deposits 
lying at greater depth than 200 meters. The 
petroleum people are again getting nervous 
as to what government has jurisdiction over 
the oil deposits out where their advancing 
technology is leading them. It is no longer 
certain that there is not a great deal of oil 
under quite deep water. If there is, technol- 
ogy can get it out as soon as the price is 
right. The technology must have a piece of 
paper showing exclusive usage rights or the 
bankers will not provide the capital to make 
it work, Thus this enormous force is again 
at work on international law. 


5. Manganese nodules, etc. 


Ocean exploration of the past ten years has 
turned up all sorts of mineral deposits lying 
on the sea bed. Since the coming into force 
of the Convention on the Continental Shelf 
these resources of the continental shelf are 
no trouble from a juridicial standpoint, other 
than the loose juridicial outer boundary of 
the continental shelf noted above. Fortu- 
nately the continental slope does not seem 
to be crowded with surface mineral deposits 
as it may be with petroleum. 

But the deep sea bed has many things upon 
it, including deposits of what are called 
managenese nodules, in such vast quantities 
as to be beyond my comprehension. These 
Manganese nodules are actually ores which 
also contain iron, nickle, cobalt, vanadium 
and other things. Not only are these deposits 
so vast as to be beyond the needs of present 
total world industry, but there is the suspi- 
cion among scientists that they may be 
growing more rapidly than world industry is 
using some of the more valuable compo- 
nents. 

These vast ore deposits are only barely be- 
yond present economic reach. There seems 
to be fair agreement that existing technology 
could get them out if the price were right, 
that the price is likely to be right within 20 
years, possibly within ten, and even might 
be within five. Very large mining concerns 
are seriously inquiring into the subject. 

Who has jurisdiction over the resources? 
The mining companies have somewhat the 
same psychology of only working owned re- 
sources that the ofl companies have. Their 
interest is sharpened by the fact that the 
first development step any of them takes to 
practically harvest these nodules will require 
the employment of between $50 million and 
$100 million. 

The new knowledge about these deep-sea 
deposits had a major input to the passage 
of the U.N. Resolution on the Resources of 
the Sea. 


6. The welfare of the United Nations 
While the whole United Nations structure 
is a source of controversy in the United 
States electorate, as it is in that of some 
other countries, there is a large, vocal, and 
politically adept segment which, for a variety 
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of reasons, wants the whole United Nations 
structure not only strengthened by more 
funds, but by having independent sources 
of financing. One way that this could be 
done would be to turn over exclusive juris- 
diction to the United Nations of the mineral 
resources under the high seas, which would 
at least include the nodules on the deep-sea 
floor. It could then license their extraction 
and derive revenue from so doing. This would 
not yield much revenue now, but in twenty 
years time it might well pay the full costs 
of the United Nations at a higher level of 
activity than now obtains, and in fifty years 
the revenues might be handsome indeed. 

If one is to credit the speech of Senator 
Frank Church, who was a member of the 
United States delegation to the last General 
Assembly of the United Nations, made before 
the United States Senate after the deed, a 
principle impellant for the resolution on the 
“Resources of the Sea” was to the 
action which would result in the United 
Nations becoming adequately and independ- 
ently financed by giving it exclusive juris- 
diction over the mineral resources under the 
high seas. 


7. Net economic yield, or rent, from the har- 
vest of the living resources of the sea 


About fifteen years ago academic econo- 
mists discovered that fisheries lying in the 
high seas were common property resources, 
that they were open to all comers on an 
equal footing, and that fishermen tended to 
enter any fishery until the total value of the 
harvest was equal to the cost of taking it, 
and the average return was equal to the aver- 
age cost. Thus there was no net economic 
yield (rent, or excess value of harvest over the 
cost of catching it) from a fishery naturally 
stabilized in this fashion. It was also demon- 
strated that the point of net economic yield 
is always at a lower level of effort and catch 
than that corresponding to the maximum 
sustainable physical yield from the fishery. 
The fishery scientists had discovered this 
twenty years previously and also found that 
they could do nothing about it because of 
the general pig-headedness of man organized 
into societies. 

The concept of maximum net economic 
yield, and of maximum sustainable physical 
yield from common property fishery resources 
are mutually exclusive and thus cannot both 
be accomplished. The economists believe that 
the net economic yield should be maximized; 
the nations so far are only able to agree that 
the physical yield should be maximized. 

The economist’s advocacy has been gen- 
eralized to the following logic: 

(a) entry into any fishery should be lim- 
ited when this is required to maximize the 
net economic yield from it. 

(b) since limitation of entry cannot be ar- 
ranged unless the resource (or access to it) 
is owned by some entity (or under its ex- 
clusive jurisdiction), the living resources of 
the high seas should be put under the exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction of a single managing agency 
as such treatment is desired. 

(c) because of the excessive mobility of 
many such resources, and other practical 
problems, the single managing agency should 
be the United Nations, and to it should be 
given exclusive jurisdiction over each such 
resource to be managed in this manner. 
And, 

(d) the revenue received by the United 
Nations from the operation of the world 
fisheries in this manner would be divided 
out or used in some manner agreed upon 
in the United Nations. 

This argument had considerable impact 
on the action leading up to the passage by 
the General Assembly of the resolution on 
the “Resources of the Sea”. 

8. Division of the common wealth of the sea 

If there were no minerals under the sea, 
and if there were no economists in any so- 
ciety, there would still be an argument about 
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the division of the wealth of the sea upon 
which the nations have never agreed, and 
that is the jurisdiction over fisheries lying 
in the high seas. 

There are two main reasons for wanting 
jurisdiction over fisheries in the high seas, 
or anywhere else. The first is to prevent them 
from being overfished, and the second is to 
gain special economic or social benefit from 
acquiring preferential access to the resource. 

The nations reached agreement in the 1958 
“Convention on Fishing and the Conserva- 
tion of the Living Resources of the Sea” that 
they all had a duty to conserve the sea fish- 
eries and they agreed to a definition of 
what conservation was. 

They also agreed on a quite good mecha- 
nism for solving disputes arising from con- 
servation practices or the need therefore, and 
the details which they had agreed to re- 
specting this. One important group of voting 
nations did not agree to the compulsory 
nature of the arbitral procedure that the 
others agreed to but agreed with the other 
principles involved in the Convention. Thus 
an agreed mechanism is available among the 
nations for attending to disputes arising out 
of the need to conserve high seas fisheries 
resources and everybody is in accord that 
they will so conserve. That Convention does 
not touch upon the subject of dividing up 
the benefits of the conservation—the fish 
among the nations. In matter of fact the 
1958 Conference on the Law of the Sea was 
unable to agree on any formula covering 
jurisdiction by the coastal nation over fish- 
erles lying in the adjacent high seas, and the 
1960 Conference, called to deal only with 
that problem and the related problem of the 
breadth of the territorial sea, also ended in 
no agreement. 

Three main ways have been suggested to 
deal with this problem: 

1. Divide up the ocean for purposes of fish- 
ery jurisdiction into national sectors. This 
is generally referred to as the 200 mile sys- 
tem, or the epicontinental sea system, or the 
continental shelf system, but its principles 
would never be satisfied without giving ex- 
clusive jurisdiction to the coastal state to 
fisheries lying off its coast up to the bound- 
ary of the opposite nation’s zone of ex- 
clusive jurisdiction. 

2. Give exclusive jurisdiction over the high 
seas fisheries to the United Nations as the 
proper representative of the community of 
nations now having ownership of the re- 
sources, in accordance with existing inter- 
national law. Or, 

3. Settle disputes arising from this ques- 
tion by agreement among the affected na- 
tions in accordance with any of the normal 
methods for the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes among nations provided in the Charter 
of the United Nations or by normal diplo- 
matic procedures, and under the agreed in- 
junction contained in article 2 of the “Con- 
vention on the High Seas” which reads: 
“These freedoms, and others which are recog- 
nized by the general principles of interna- 
tional law, shall be exercised by all States 
with reasonable regard to the interests of 
other States in their exercise of the freedom 
of the high seas”. 

Weak fishing nations generally tend to 
favor the first alternative listed above in 
order to protect their fishing industry from 
competition on the high seas from the fish- 
ermen of stronger fishing nations, The United 
States is a weak fishing nation. The fisher- 
men of many nations are fishing increasingly 
off its coasts on the same grounds with its 
fishermen. The United States does not choose 
to take the steps other nations take to 
strengthen their fisheries. Accordingly the 
internal political thrust to declare broad 
zones Of exclusive fishery jurisdiction off the 
coast of the United States grows steadily 
stronger. The effect was noted by the last 
Congress adopting a 12 mile fisheries zone for 
the United States. The same sort of forces 
are at work in many member countries. This 
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was a major force in the adoption of the 
Resolution on the “Resources of the Sea”. 

Strong fishing countries, and long-range 
fishermen, generally oppose this first alterna- 
tive. While no nation yet officially espouses 
the second alternative, so far as I know, 
there is a growing conviction among the long 
range fishermen that the second alternative 
is better for them than the first, if it comes 
to a show down, and they might be better 
off in the long run to join in with the oil peo- 
ple, the mineral people, the people who want 
a strong independent United Nations, and 
the economists who want to maximize the 
net economic yield from the world fisheries 
and turn the total job of management and 
jurisdiction over the high seas fisherles to 
the United Nations. F 

The third alternative is simply not work- 
ing very well. Nations do not wish to take 
cases to the International Court of Justice, 
or to arbitration, unless they have a better 
chance to win there than by what they are 
doing. It takes two sides in agreement to do 
either. Nations do not like to put their fish- 
ermen under international regulation unless 
all fishermen in the fishery are to be treated 
equally by the regulation. Nations do not 
like to put their fishermen under regulation 
even to provide the conservation they have 
agreed to provide unless the scientific needs 
for the regulations are established, and they 
do not like to put up the money required to 
do the research needed to either determine 
the need for regulation or the form it should 
take. 

The means for governance and rational 
management of the world fisheries are simply 
not growing as rapidly as the problems aris- 
ing from increasing total fishing effort are 
accumulating, and this was a major force 
behing the passage of the resolution on 
“Resources of the Sea”. 


9. Protein malnutrition 


Two thirds of the people of the world live 
in nations where protein malnutrition is 
endemic. This is generally recognized as 
the major public health problem in the 
world, and as lying at the root of slowness 
in social and economic development in a 
good many parts of the world. 

Ocean research, over the past ten years 
in particular, has demonstrated the existence 
of very large under utilized resources in the 
sea off many of the countries whose people 
suffer from protein malnutrition. These na- 
tions want that fish for their people. Ocean 
research has also demonstrated that the 
ocean is naturally producing more animal 
protein per year than several times the 
present world population could consume, and 
that the protein malnutrition problem arises 
from socio-economic, and not supply, prob- 
lems. 

This was a very strong force involved in 
the adoption of the resolution on the “Re- 
sources of the Sea”. A little research will 
reveal that the whole group of resource sur- 
vey resolutions adopted by the General As- 
sembly, of which this is one, stems from 
work by the ECOSOC sponsored Advisory 
Committee on the Application of Science 
and Technology to Development, which arose 
from the United Nations Conference on the 
Application of Science and Technology to 
Development, which very nearly did not get 
adjourned because of the demands by the 
developing nations for a more equitable di- 
vision of world resources between the halves 
and the have-nots. 


10. Protection of foreign exchange balances 


While the peoples of the developing na- 
tions need more animal protein the peoples 
of the industrialized nations want more, 
and they have the disposable income with 
which to pay for it. Without exception, as 
the level of economy in a nation has gone 
up the demand for animal protein has also, 
and this is reflected in greater demand for 
fish either as fish meal with which to in- 
crease live stock production or as direct 
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human food. This, again, has led to many 
nations strongly supporting their long range 
fishing fleets either through subsidies or 
otherwise. This trend is, if anything, increas- 
ing. The nations who subsidize their fleets 
do so to protect their foreign exchange bal- 
ances either by producing fish within their 
own currency regime or by creating exporta- 
ble commodities that will earn foreign ex- 
change. 

This is a very powerful force in all of 
these matters dealing with the use of the 
sea. In the United States it has also been 
powerful but in a reverse way from in most 
countries. The use of fish in the United 
States has also inclined steadily upward but 
there has been no effective subsidy of the 
fisheries and little protection in the United 
States market against imports. The result 
has been steadily increased imports which 
now exceed domestic production. The con- 
nected result is weak domestic fisheries 
which lead to pressure for protection against 
foreign fishermen and extension of fishery 
jurisdiction to the adjacent high seas. 

A curious factor is that the United States 
Government, which worries out loud a great 
deal about its negative foreign exchange 
balance, has never considered this seriously 
against the cost of its fish imports. Last 
year its foreign exchange deficit was about 
$1.4 billion and its fish bill was about $600 
million. 

11. The exuberance of man 


Make no mistake about it Americans, as 
well as some others, are determined to learn 
how to live, play, and work on the bottom 
of the sea. The scientific part of this prob- 
lem is already solved down to depths as 
great as the depths over the continental 
shelf, or a little greater, and even the main 
technological problems are pretty well in 
hand. Costeau's experiments go on and so 
do those of the United States Navy in their 
Sea Labs. Great Resources are now being 
devoted to the latter. 

This is initiated in the United States be- 
cause of naval problems, such as submarine 
rescue work and recovering things from the 
bottom, etc., but the drive is much greater 
than this. The beneficial spinoffs of such 
work to the civilian economy in oil drilling, 
mining, and a variety of such things is so 
imminent and great that this work would 
likely go forward now without very strong 
Navy support. Perhaps, however, the greatest 
force in this push is just the curiosity, ex- 
uberance and drive of man to conquer an- 
other environment and prove to himself he 
can live there. The other adventures of this 
sort on this planet are pretty well used up. 

Another aspect of this same thing is the 
growing number of submersibles with in- 
creasing depth range. Most of these are being 
built by, and are owned by, private com- 
panies, although most still have some sort 
of public support. The families of submersi- 
bles built, being built, and planned, contain 
examples that will work at all depths of the 
ocean. 

The technology of building submersibles 
is growing so rapidly in the United States 
that there is good reason to expect submers- 
ibles, capable of going rather deep, to be 
within the price range of private persons 
for recreation or business in the reasonably 
near future. Recreation in and on the sea in 
the United States is growing so rapidly that 
others from outside can hardly realize the 
thrust of it on ocean affairs. Boating and 
fishing of all sorts increase steadily, 
and scuba diving is practiced by literally 
thousands. Diving saucers, and do it your- 
self submersibles, seem next on the list. It is 
still hard for me to imagine man living 
under the sea by choice for extended periods 
of time, but I no longer disbelieve it will 
come about. 

This general exuberance about the sea 
among the general populace is one of the 
very strongest factors driving the United 
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States toward the more effective use of the 
ocean. 


12. The Organization of International Ocean 
Science Affairs 


It is not breaking a confidence to say that 
the American ocean research community is, 
and has been, dissatisfied with the organi- 
zation of international ocean science affairs. 
The experience gained during the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year convinced its lead- 
ers of the necessity for better means of col- 
laborations with their colleagues in other 
countries, not least with their Russian col- 
leagues. 

In 1957 this group of leaders were or- 
ganized into the Committee on Ocean- 
ography of the U.S. National Academy of 
Sciences (NASCO) and part of them became 
members of the Scientific Committee on 
Ocean Research (SCOR) of the International 
Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU). The 
first report of NASCO in 1959 was received 
with great acclaim in the United States 
Co: and elsewhere and many of its rec- 
ommendations came to fruition rather rap- 
idly. There was a tremendous surge for- 
ward in ocean research support on the fed- 
eral level, One measure of this is money. In 
Fiscal Year 1958 the Federal Budget for 
oceanography was $21 million and in Fiscal 
Year 1967 it was $221 million, an increase 
by a factor of ten in 9 years. The budget 
request for the same sort of work in Fiscal 
Year 1968 is $277.5 million. But in the mean- 
time other things have been added and the 
budget request for the whole Federal marine 
science program for Fiscal Year 1968 is $462.3 
million. 

One 1959 NASCO recommendation that 
failed was the request to establish a World 
Oceanographic Organization within the 
United Nations family to house the interna- 
tional aspects of ocean science affairs. The 

mt of State refused at the time to 
adopt this as a part of United States policy 
and the oceanographers were told to find a 
place for their worthy objective, international 
Oceanography, in an existing specialized 
agency. The Fisheries Division of FAO was 
weak in environmental science and they were 
fearful of being dominated there by De- 
partments or Ministries of Agriculture. The 
World Meteorological Organization was dom- 
inated then by governmental weather bu- 
resus, meteorologists had not become so im- 
bued yet with ocean enthusiasm, and the 
oceanographers were afraid of being domi- 
nated by weather bureau types. They ended 
up in a semi-autonomous Intergovernmental 
Oceanographic Commission in UNESCO. 

This has not worked to their full satisfac- 
tion. UNESCO they found to be pretty well 
run as to policy by Ministries of Education; 
IOC did not grow as actively as desired. WMO 
became increasingly involved with the ocean, 
especially with the large new program in- 
volving “World Weather Watch”. FAO reor- 
ganized its fishery work, elevated it to De- 
partmental status, funded it better, formed 
first the Advisory Committee on Marine Re- 
sources Research and then the Committee 
on Fisheries, and generally became more ef- 
fective in the ocean resource field. The Spe- 
cial Fund of the United Nations came into 
being and increasingly began funding a great 
deal of ocean resources research. All of these 
programs went to FAO and not UNESCO be- 
cause the member nations were interested in 
fish production and not very much in sci- 
ence. Even the training program in UNESCO 
IOC became rather heavily slanted to the 
fishery side because that was what the mem- 
ber countries in the developing world wanted. 

IOC and Department of Oceanography in 
UNESCO worked very hard and very well. It 
simply did not grow as rapidly as did the 
international aspects of ocean research and 
use. The funding for ocean research in the 
United States increased by a factor of ten 
and increased rather sharply in several other 
countries as well. The very nature of ocean 
science activities changed during a period 
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of five years from a status well described by 
the term oceanography to a status better 
described by the term Marine Science Af- 
fairs, which included ocean engineering, 
ocean technology, and the conglomeration of 
fishery, mining, petroleum, weather, space, 
recreation, and other applications spoken of 
above. In essence the thrust was to much 
greater scientific effort in, under and over 
the ocean accompanied by an even greater 
effort to apply the advances made in knowl- 
edge and understanding to the more effec- 
tive use of the sea. 

The full upshot of all this can be ex- 
pressed better in NASCO’s own words from 
its recent comprehensive report of last 
month: 

“Oceanography 1966—Achievements and 
Opportunities”, NAS/NRC, Publication 1492, 
1967, pp. 183. 

“Some major problems in the interna- 
tional organization of marine science, how- 
ever, are still unsolved. Several intergovern- 
mental organizations are concerned with 
various aspects of oceanography that are 
within and outside of the United Nations 
system. Coordination among these organiza- 
tions remains largely unsuccessful. Since 
each organization communicates with a dif- 
ferent national body, collaboration among 
academic scientists, fishery investigators, and 
other government scientists is difficult to 
arrange. 

“Although the major marine programs 
within the United Nations are in UNESCO 
and FAO, in neither organization is ocean- 
ography an important part of the over-all 
effort and their governing bodies and top 
management have little interest in the ma- 
rine field. 

“Several other international agencies are 
involved with various aspects of oceanog- 
raphy. For example, ocean research related 
to weather and climate is of interest to the 
World Meteorological Organization, activ- 
ities related to pollution by radio active 
materials are the responsibility of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, pollution 
by some industrial wastes and problems re- 
lated to marine transportation are under 
the purview of the Intergovernmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization, and the sup- 
port of preinvestment marine resources sur- 
vey and research is a function of the Special 
Fund of the United Nations. 

“There is no adequate means for liaison 
among these numerous international enti- 
ties. The nearest approximation is provided 
by a subcommittee on oceanography of the 
Advisory Committee on Coordination of the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council. 


“Fisheries organizations 


“In addition to the specialized interna- 
tional agencies there are more than a dozen 
intergovernmental fisheries organizations. 
Varying in function, organization and status, 
such organizations have been set up from 
time to time when two or more nations had 
a marine problem for whose solution no other 
suitable international or intergovernmental 
body existed etc., etc.” 

The upshot of all of this was NASCO’s 
Recommendation (p. 16): 

“A world oceanographic organization 
should be established within the United 
Nations to provide a single home for the 
various marine scientific and technological 
activities now lodged in several branches of 
the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies”. 

THE EFFECTS 


In the above words I have set out what 
appears to me to be the twelve most impor- 
tant factors influencing actions and 88 
within the United States respecting the 
present state of ocean use management. I 
have not attempted to give pro- and con- 
arguments for the views expressed. All of 
them had an input into the actions that led 
to the United States delegatlon sponsoring 
the resolution on the Resources of the 
Sea.” Each of them is quite strong. What 
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relative weight any one, or several, had on 
that action I do not know. 

There is one other general factor at large 
in the United States that may have been 
more important than any or all of these in 
that action, and was certainly very impor- 
tant in an indirect manner, That is simply 
the new awareness of the ocean and its pos- 
sible uses among the general public of the 
United States, and a vast, rather inchoate, 
enthusiasm for it. 

Every large industrial corporation in the 
United States with any pride, or get-up-and- 
go at all, has got an Ocean Division, Depart- 
ment or Committee. Small companies by the 
dozens are specializing in ocean activities 
and doing well. In my home town of San 
Diego, California, not the largest in the 
world, there are 64 business firms engaged 
in ocean business aside from the Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography and the Insti- 
tute of Marine Resources of the University 
of California, two large laboratories of the 
US. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, the 
headquarters of the Inter-American Tropical 
Tuna Commission, and what all else I do 
not know, all enthusiastically being pushed 
by an energetic ocean Committee of the 
local Chamber of Commerce. 

In the State of California Government 
there is a Governor's Advisory Commission 
on Ocean Resources and there are similar 
bodies active in Hawaii, Washington, Flo- 
rida, Maryland, and Massachusetts that I 
know of (and probably more). 

On the national level the Congress last 
year adopted the Sea Grant College Bill, and 
a bill establishing the National Council on 
Marine Resources and Engineering Develop- 
ment and a Presidential Commission on the 
same. At the same time a Panel on Oceanog- 
raphy of the President's Science Advisory 
Committee published a major planning 
study entitled: “Effective Use of the Sea,” 
under the White House seal. 

The National Council on Marine Resources 
and Engineering, vigorously chaired by the 
Vice President of the United States and par- 
ticipated in actively as members by the Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the Direc- 
tor of the National Science Foundation, have 
met frequently, pushed their work seriously, 
and the President has just sent his first 
report on Marine Resources and Engineering 
Development to the Congress (Marine Sci- 
ence Affairs—A Year of Transition, the White 
House, 157 pp.), thus making the third ma- 
jor ocean science activity and planning re- 
port issued in less than a year in the United 
States. The National Council was instru- 
mental in the United States supporting the 
U.N. resolution on the “Resources of the 
Sea.” 

Quite aside from these business activities, 
and activities on the local, state and national 
governmental levels, three large and active 
national professional and trade associations 
have been formed—The Marine Technological 
Society, The National Oceanographic Asso- 
ciation and the American Society for Ocean- 
ography. There are at least two new Law of 
the Sea Institutes. There is seldom a week 
goes by without a learned symposium or pro- 
fessional meeting of some sort some place in 
the country on some aspect of ocean activi- 
ties. Cities and Chambers of Commerce 
around the rim cf the country are vieing for 
new ocean business and the title of “Capital 
of Oceanography,” and it is a comotose uni- 
versity that does not have one extension 
series of lectures on the ocean, at least, dur- 
ing the year. 

THE U. N. RESOLUTION ON THE RESOURCES OF THE 
SEA 

As an individual, although I am active in 
several of the dozen fields touched upon 
above, I think it was a serious error to have 
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passed a resolution such as that of the U.N. 
on the Resources of the Sea at this time. I 
think it would have been wiser to have de- 
ferred five years, or perhaps ten, the active 
debates on the management of ocean affairs 
that will now arise among the nations. I have 
several reasons for this, mostly associated 
with the fishery field in which I am best 
acquainted. Among these are: 
1. EAO Fisheries Department 

The Department of Fisheries marks a major 
reorganization and strengthening of inter- 
national fisheries affairs in FAO. The Direc- 
tor General and the Council of FAO have 
acted in good faith, and with energy and 
despatch, in carrying out this reorganization 
and strengthening. 

The new Department is less than two years 
old. I doubt very much if such a sharp or- 
ganizational change can be evaluated in any 
field in much less than five years at a mini- 
mum. I do not know how a person could 
recommend very prudently how these new 
changes should be changed again until some 
further experience is had with the ones we 
have. 

2. The special fund 

There has been a vast expansion in Pre- 
development Fishery surveys in the develop- 
ing world sponsored by the Special Fund of 
the United Nations, and executed by FAO. 
The rapid surge in this work on a world-wide 
basis has not only severely taxed FAO but 
also the whole world pool of trained persons 
capable of carrying out these tasks. Such a 
rapid expansion of affairs cannot be handled 
with ease by any form of organization. To 
accommodate it with any degree of success 
at all has put severe strains on the head- 

staff and regular program of work 
at FAO Department of Fisheries. It is the 
headquarters staff and regular program of 
work which form the core of FAO capabili- 
ties in this field, and when they are over- 
taxed the field programs cannot prosper. 
Only time can provide the adjustments be- 
tween headquarters and field programs that 
will permit the latter to be carried out with 
maximum effectiveness. 

3. The expanding world fisheries 

The ocean fisheries have expanded with 
frightening rapidity in the past twenty 
years. They are still expanding and will con- 
tinue to do so as the demand for animal pro- 
tein continues to grow. This has created all 
manners of dislocations and strains in the 
world. The leading fish producing nation of 
the world was not even considered to be a 
substantial fishing nation twenty years ago. 
The nation which is expanding its long- 
range fisheries in the high seas most vigor- 
ously and effectively on a world-wide basis 
was not a very effective long-range fishery 
twenty years ago, and is not a member of 
FAO today. Several of the smaller develop- 
ing countries are expanding their sea fish- 
eries rapidly in the absence of adequate re- 
search, management and other elements of 
governmental and business infrastructure 
required to make that growth stable and 
secure. The political interactions among na- 
tions arising from these rapid sea fishery 
expansions are delicate, numerous and often 
intractable. 

I, for one, do not know any simple solution 
to these problems and would much prefer 
more time for them to mature and sort 
themselves out in order to see whether solu- 
tions to them can be found in an atmosphere 
of calm deliberation that will not create 
larger problems than they sought to relieve. 

4, Population dynamics research 

Ocean fishing power on a world-wide basis 
is growing at a much more rapid rate than 
the means of measuring its effect on the 
fish stocks it is being applied against. Dr. 
Lucas laid out plainly in his address to COFI 
last year the research steps that need to be 
taken before conservation problems can be 
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detected, understood, and measures devised 
to prevent overfishing. Quite large fisheries 
have developed in the past few years where 
the most elementary research of this sort 
has scarcely begun. This whole field of ma- 
rine science is being swamped by the devel- 
oping fishing power. The nations devote 
their ocean research funds to the develop- 
ment of fisheries but they are laggardly in 
providing research funds for the detailed 
biological and dynamics research which alone 
can give guidance in the solution of the 
problems which expanding fishing effort 
create. 

The nations must learn that overfishing 
can happen rapidly and can be economically 
disastrous to their developing fisheries. This 
takes time. When that lesson is learned then 
the scientists need to be trained, diverted 
and funded to do the required research. This 
takes a great deal more time. 


5. The Committee on Fisheries 


At the close of the last decade it was quite 
apparent to the professionals in the fishery 
field around the world that the international 
problems which were going to arise in this 
decade from the rapid expansion of the sea 
fisheries were going to be enormous, An in- 
ternational mechanism of some better nature 
than then existed required to be developed 
to deal with those problems in a realistic 
manner if chaos was not to be experienced 
in the sea fisheries during the decade of the 
1970's. 

It was all well and good for the interna- 
tional agency having the responsibility in 
the United Nations family to reorganize, re- 
structure and strengthen its means for car- 
rying out this responsibility. This FAO did 
through the creation of the Department of 
Fisheries, and we would be in serious 
straits indeed had that not been done. 

It was all well and good for the Director 
General to provide himself with competent, 
independent, outside professional advice. 
This was done by the appointment of the 
Advisory Committee on Marine Resources 
Research, There seems to be general agree- 
ment that the advice received from this 
body, and the use which the Director Gen- 
eral has made of it, has been a most useful 
ingredient in this whole matter. At least 
I believe this to be true. 

The crux of the matter, however, has been 
what reaction the member nations would 
make to the mounting problems. No group 
of persons could estimate or effect this as 
well as the senior fishing officials in the 
member countries. They had the administra- 
tive experience of dealing with such prob- 
lems. They had the knowledge of the forces 
within the country of each with which it 
was necessary to deal. They had the means 
to mold national actions toward necessary 
international cooperation in this field if any- 
one did. They had within their staffs the 
research people and programs needed to de- 
fine and deal with the problems, to the 
extent that those people and programs ex- 
isted. 

In essence, if the senior fishery officials of 
30 member countries could not by joint ac- 
tivity devise means by which international 
fishery problems could be brought within 
manageable proportions then probably no 
other person or group of persons could. Cer- 
tainly neither the Director-General of FAO 
or his staff, no matter what their excellence 
or devotion, could handle these problems 
without the coordinated advice and assist- 
ance of the senior fishery officials of the 
member countries. 

I felt the formation of the Committee on 
Fisheries, so composed, a major step forward 
in strengthening the international apparatus 
for dealing with international fishery prob- 
lems. I still think so. I have participated in 
the first meeting of COFI and in the first 
meetings of its two subsidiary bodies. I think 
nobody who has done so could help but be 
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impressed by the effective manner in which 
COFI has grasped its work and begun to 
deal with the enormous problems within its 
purview. 

But COFI is just one year old. Under the 
very best of conditions it cannot be expected 
to advance its work to the levels of effective- 
ness needed in so short a time. Five years 
would be a short interval to allow for this, 
and ten years would be more reasonable. In- 
ternational affairs do not move rapidly, and 
when they are pushed too fast the result is 
about the same as from trying to push a 
loose-laid rope. 

For these, and other, reasons I would have 
been much happier if another five years, at 
least, could have been given us fishery people 
to get our feet under ourselves a little better 
in the international field before these active 
debates among the nations on the manage- 
ment of ocean affairs were initiated. That is 
not the case, the fat is in the fire, and we 
must deal now with the consequences. 


CONCLUSION 


In these pages I have sought to enumerate 
some of the forces affecting thinking about 
the more effective use of the sea in the Unit- 
ed States, some of the effects of this on public 
action, and some of the reasons why I would 
have preferred that the U.N. Resolution on 
the “Resources of the Sea,” and the public 
activities it will generate, had been delayed 
for five years, or perhaps ten. 

How it is in other countries I do not know, 
but it is of importance to note that in the 
United States the voice of fishery experience 
in these marine use affairs has grown so dim 
as to become, at times, hardly audible. The 
other users of the sea, and those who antic- 
ipate using the sea, have become so energet- 
ic, numerous and vocal that the fishery voice 
is just drowned out and submerged. Profes- 
sional fishery opinion and experience, for in- 
stance, had substantially no effect on the 
events leading up to the United States Gov- 
ernment pushing for the passage of the U.N. 
Resolution on the “Resources of the Sea,” and 
was scarcely informed until after the event. 

The Panel on Oceanography of the Presi- 
dent's Science Advisory Committee which last 
year produced the key report “Effective Use 
of the Sea” had nobody experienced in food 
fisheries on it, and few oceanographers. The 
National Council on Marine Resources and 
Engineering Development is composed of the 
Vice-President and Cabinet level officers, none 
of whom have fishery affairs high in their 
experience, and their staff does not yet have 
a professional fishery man on it. This body is 
the most important group now dealing with 
these matters in the United States, and its 
report of last month on “Marine Science Af- 
fairs—A Year of Transition” is a powerful 
guiding force in United States activity in this 
field. 

It may well be that this is the shape of 
things to come, that the other users of the 
sea will over shadow the fishery users of the 
sen, and that the voice of fishery people in 
councils dealing with the rational use of the 
ocean on the international level will shrink 
relative to the whole of the others. If this 
is to be the case I think the mces to 
the world will be substantial and not entirely 
wholesome. My reason for this belief is simply 
that the major source of disputes among the 
nations over the use of the sea has been, is, 
and will be over fishery issues, and I doubt 
that these can be resolved without the in- 
puts of fishery people. 

I have not painted a very happy picture 
of the State of Ocean Use Management in 
the world, because it does not look to be in 
very good shape to me. I have not put for- 
ward any world-shaking ideas that might 
mend the situation, because I do not have 
any. 

It seems to me that the course we fishery 
people have embarked upon, a reorganized, 
revitalized and strengthened Department of 
Fisheries in FAO, backed up by independent 
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outside expert advice in ACMRR, and sup- 
ported by the senior fishery officials in the 
member countries as gathered into the Com- 
mittee on Fisheries, is the only prudent 
course for us to follow in the near future, and 
until somebody can demonstrate a better 
course. 

In this coming period of international ac- 
tivity on the rational use of the ocean the 
Committee on Fisheries has a key role to per- 
form, and much will depend on how that role 
is executed. A betting man could wager with- 
out much risk that we are heading for a pe- 
riod of considerable anarchy and chaos on the 
ocean, that much of this will arise from fish- 
ery disputes, and that the voice of fishery 
people in settling those disputes will be hard 
to hear. It is only in unity that there is any 
strength at all. In the near future it appears 
obvious that we fishery people must depend 
very much upon the Department of Fisheries 
and the Committee on Fisheries of FAO to 
look after the interest of us all. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. CARL HANSEN 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at the end 
of this month, the very distinguished 
superintendent of schools, Dr. Carl 
Hansen, will retire from the District of 
Columbia public school system. Dr. 
Hansen’s departure from the District of 
Columbia public school system is a great 
loss to the community, a great loss to 
the school system, and to all school- 
children of all races. 

As chairman of the Education Sub- 
committee of the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee and the Education 
Subcommittee of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, I have worked very 
closely with Dr. Hansen and the 
school administration over a period of 
many years. I know of few educators 
in America who have cared more, tried 
harder, and done more to improve the 
quality of education than Superintend- 
ent Hansen. Dr. Hansen’s work in the 
field of education in the District of Co- 
lumbia is a great monument to his abil- 
ity, his foresight, and his wisdom. This 
superintendent of schools will long be 
remembered for his insistence on quality 
public education for all children, often 
under very adverse handicaps and cir- 
cumstances. 

I know of no man who has achieved 
more for the District of Columbia public 
school system in a shorter period of time 
than Dr. Hansen. From personal experi- 
ence, I know how effective Dr. Hansen 
has been in seeking improvements in the 
school system, for I have worked 
shoulder to shoulder with him and his 
administration on numerous school 
problems and educational programs for 
a good many years. 

Dr. Hansen is entitled to the praise of 
all citizens of the District of Columbia. 
We should ask ourselves: What kind of 
school system did Dr. Hansen inherit 
ara what are the accomplishments of 

his administration? We should also ask: 
What is right about the District of Co- 
lumbia public school system? 

One of the first tasks undertaken by 
Dr. Hansen after becoming superintend- 
ent of schools was to integrate the school 
system. He was plagued with the prob- 
lem of integrating into one system “sep- 
arate but not so equal” schools under the 
old system. He has faced the serious 
challenge of bringing these not so equal 
schools up to the same standards as the 
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previously all-white schools without 
causing damage to the previously fa- 
vored schools. This was a major under- 
taking, but this did not diminish his de- 
termination to bring into being a truly 
model public school system for the Na- 
tion. His public career has been devoted 
to improving the learning conditions for 
all school-age youngsters. 

We should remember that the pupil- 
teacher ratio in the elementary schools 
has decreased from 36 pupils in 1956 to 
30 in 1966. In 1961 there were 19 librar- 
ians in the entire public school system. 
Under Dr. Hansen’s leadership, there are 
now approximately 88. In 1961 there were 
60 school counselors in the entire public 
school system. That number has been 
increased to 245 in 1966. 

There were 228 special schoolteachers 
in 1955, with that number being in- 
creased in 1966 to 880. The public school 
system maintained a speech correction 
staff of nine people in 1950 and by 1965 
that number was increased to 99. In 1953 
the public school system did not main- 
tain any classes for severely mentally 
retarded children. Today, under Dr. Han- 
sen’s leadership, 286 mentally retarded 
children are attending classes. There 
were no elementary schoolchildren en- 
rolled in foreign language classes taught 
by language specialists 9 years ago. Last 
year there were 8,775 pupils enrolled in 
these classes under the tutelage of 40 
teachers. 

The Senate will recall that in 1958 
no public funds were allocated for free 
lunches for hungry schoolchildren. To- 
day, free lunches, and to a lesser degree 
free breakfasts, are supplied daily to 
more than 12,000 elementary schoolchil- 
dren. Free milk is provided all elemen- 
tary schoolchildren twice daily. 

In 1965 the District of Columbia public 
school system maintained a summer 
school program for approximately 22,000 
students. That program in 1966 accom- 
modated approximately 40,000 students. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Hansen, 
pregnant school-age girls are given the 
opportunity to attend special school fa- 
cilities in order that they may continue 
their education. Special school programs 
have been organized for school drop- 
outs. This program has an enrollment of 
close to 765 students. 

More than 300 teacher aides are pres- 
ently employed so that teachers may 
concentrate on instruction rather than 
paperwork and other chores. Dr. Hansen 
proved himself over a period of a good 
many years as a strong friend of the 
schoolteachers in the public school sys- 
tem. He worked relentlessly to better 
their retirement and obtain for them 
more decent salaries. 

One of the greatest accomplishments 
of Dr. Hansen is one of which few peo- 
ple in this city are aware. This Super- 
intendent of Schools played a very sig- 
nificant and successful role in helping 
to obtain for all children of all races a 
university and vocational institute. The 
role Dr. Hansen played was a quiet but 
very effective one. The District of Co- 
lumbia Committee with good reason 
relied heavily upon his advice. 

Dr. Hansen has worked relentlessly to 
obtain additional and improved school 
facilities in the underprivileged areas of 
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the city. Practically all school construc- 
tion has taken place in the less affluent 
areas of the city. 

Dr. Hansen has never deviated from 
the fact that disadvantaged children, if 
given the proper care and attention, can 
be educationally rehabilitated. But as an 
educator he realizes that it takes time, 
that much more specialized instruction 
and smaller classrooms must be main- 
tained in order to achieve that objective. 
For that reason he has worked extremely 
hard to obtain more appropriations from 
the Congress in order to make it possible 
to decrease the size of the classes and in- 
crease the quality of instruction and 
physical facilities. 

As Dr. Hansen leaves the public school 
system, I want him to know that he has 
thousands and thousands of friends in 
the District of Columbia who admire him 
for the very fine work he has done. As 
a member of the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee, I publicly thank him 
for the complete cooperation he has 
given to me as chairman of the sub- 
committee having jurisdiction over the 
schools during his tenure of office. 


SENATOR DIRKSEN TO PLANT 
MARIGOLDS IN HARRISON-WIL- 
LIAMS COURTYARD 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I wish to announce that our 
beloved minority leader, Senator EVERETT 
M. DIRKSEN, has graciously consented to 
plant marigolds in the courtyard of the 
Old Senate Office Building tomorrow at 
12:30 p.m. As we all know, the subject 
of marigolds is very close to this great 
Illinoisan's horticulturist heart. On be- 
half of the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, Senator 
EVERETT JORDAN, and myself, I wish to 
issue an invitation to all Senators and 
their staffs to attend this ceremony. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 4538. An act for the relief of Dr. John 
E. Yannakakis; 

H.R. 5996. An act for the relief of Dr, Ber- 
nardino D. Marcelo; and 

H.R. 9080. An act for the relief of Federico 
de la Cruz-Munoz. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

H.R. 4538. An act for the relief of Dr. John 
E. Yannakakis; 

H.R. 5996. An act for the relief of Dr. Ber- 
nardino D. Marcelo; and 

H.R. 9080. An act for the relief of Federico 
de la Cruz-Munoz. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 
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AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 379, 
H.R. 10918. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10918) to authorize appropriations to the 
Atomic Energy Commission in accord- 
ance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. What is the pending 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is H.R. 10918, to au- 
thorize appropriations to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, H.R. 10918 would au- 
thorize appropriations to the Atomic 
Energy Commission for fiscal year 1968. 
The total authorization which this bill 
would provide amounts to $2,633,876,000 
for both operating expenses and plant 
and capital equipment for the current 
fiscal year, including increases in prior 
years’ authorizations. 

This amount is about $4 million less 
than the AEC requested. However, the 
fiscal year 1968 authorization recom- 
mended by our committee is about $374 
million more than last year’s amount. 
About $200 million of this increase is due 
to new requirements for the weapons 
program. The overall reactor develop- 
ment program would increase by $53.4 
million, a large amount of which is due 
to expanded work on breeder reactors. 
There are large increases in prior year 
project authorizations—a net of $81.5 
million—primarily associated with a fast 
flux test facility needed for the breeder 
reactor program, and a meson physics 
facility. In addition, the balance of un- 
obligated funds from prior years—used 
to reduce the authorization request—is 
substantially less this year than last. 

I should like to emphasize that the 
task of the Joint Committee in passing 
upon this $2.6 billion authorization re- 
quest is a complex one. The AEC’s pro- 
gram covers a very broad spectrum. It 
includes defense activities vital to our 
national security; development of ad- 
vanced reactors for applications on earth 
and in outer space; research into the 
most fundamental secrets of nature; and 
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application of atomic energy in a wide 
variety of peaceful uses. As in the past, 
our committee was called upon to make 
decisions this year that will have a 
crucial effect on the future of national 
programs of highest priority. 

One might expect—under the circum- 
stances I have described, and considering 
we are dealing with a huge request en- 
compassing a multitude of subhead- 
ings—there would be considerable dis- 
agreement within the committee con- 
cerning its recommendations. However, 
Iam glad to report that with the one ex- 
ception to which I shall return later this 
is a unanimous report by all 18 members 
of our committee, from both sides of the 
aisle and both branches of Congress. As 
I have said in the past, the Joint Com- 
mittee's ability to achieve a consensus 
on these controversial subjects is a trib- 
ute to our legislative system. 

Mr. President, I will now summarize 
the major provisions of H.R. 10918. Of 
course, if any Member has questions con- 
cerning this bill, I shall attempt to 
answer them. 

Section 101 ca) of H.R. 10918 would 
authorize appropriations of $2,164,843,- 
000 for the AEC operating expenses. On 
page 3 of the committee’s report there 
is a breakdown of this recommended 
authorization by the AEC’s major pro- 
grams and subprograms. A more de- 
tailed discussion of each committee 
action will be found in the section of the 
report entitled “Committee Comments,” 
beginning at page 8. Section 101(b) of 
the bill would authorize total appro- 
priations of $338,233,000 for plant and 
capital equipment, broken down into 
various projects and categories. Some of 
the more significant features of the fiscal 
year 1968 authorization are as follows. 

The AEC requested $700,500,000 for 
operating expenses for the nuclear weap- 
ons program. This is a large sum, about 
one-third of the AEC’s total operating 
budget. However, on the basis of infor- 
mation obtained in executive hearings, 
the committee has concluded that a more 
intensive development and testing pro- 
gram than would be possible with the 
amount of money requested by the AEC 
is required if development of new weap- 
ons systems and their entry into produc- 
tion are to occur at a pace consistent 
with the national security. Therefore, the 
committee has recommended a $15,000,- 
000 increase in the weapons program. 

It should also be noted that this bill 
would authorize $180,250,000 in plant and 
capital equipment for the weapons pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1968. Included in this 
request is $100,500,000 for the construc- 
tion of new weapons production capa- 
bilities at six locations: Oak Ridge, 
Tenn.; Rocky Flats, Colo.; Burlington, 
Iowa; Amarillo, Tex.; Tampa, Fla.; and 
Savannah River, S.C. The major portion 
of these new weapons production capa- 
bilities relate to warhead production for 
Poseidon and other new nuclear weapons 
systems. 

The reactor development program is 
one of the Commission’s most important 
efforts. The committee has recommended 
a total operating authorization of $484,- 
290,000 for this program—a net reduc- 
tion of $1.75 million from the AEC’s re- 
quest. 7 

Spending for the high-gain fast-breed- 
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er reactor program would rise steeply. 
The program level would go from approx- 
imately $51 million in fiscal 1967 to about 
$71 million in fiscal 1968. As most of you 
know, the breeder reactor is the one 
which holds the promise of providing this 
Nation and the world with a virtually 
limitless supply of energy. If our long 
term energy needs are to be solved, it is 
absolutely essential that high-gain 
breeder reactors be developed. 

Included in this year’s budget is the 
balance in funding of $80 million for con- 
struction of a fast flux test facility at 
Richland, Wash. This facility, for which 
$7.5 million in architect-engineering 
funds was previously authorized, will pro- 
vide vital test facilities for the sodium 
cooled fast-breeder program. Test re- 
sults from this facility are not expected 
until about 1975. We feel that it is im- 
portant, therefore, to authorize this proj- 
ect this year. 

Orders for construction of the com- 
mercially available light water reactors 
continue to be placed at a brisk pace by 
the Nation’s utilities. Again in calendar 
year 1966, major commitments were 
made to nuclear-powered electrical gen- 
erating capacity. During that year ap- 
proximately 16.5 million kilowatts of nu- 
clear-fueled electrical generating capac- 
ity were ordered. By comparison, about 
25 percent of that amount, or 4.7 million 
kilowatts, of nuclear-fueled generating 
capacity were ordered in the preceding 
year—a year when more nuclear capacity 
was contracted for than in all the years 
prior thereto. This trend has not abated 
in the first 6 months of 1967. 

This startling growth of the nuclear 
power industry is indeed encouraging to 
those of us who long have worked for the 
development of an additional energy 
source for this Nation. However, such 
rapid change carries with it a number of 
problems, Thus, the committee has re- 
emphasized to designers, manufacturers, 
and utilities that they should pay un- 
paralleled attention to the details of de- 
sign, construction, and operation to as- 
sure that performance and safety re- 
quirements are met. The heavy demands 
that are being, and increasingly will be, 
put upon all of our sources of energy 
make it essential that powerplants us- 
ing the newest of these energy sources be- 
come available without significant de- 
lays. Our report urges the AEC to exer- 
cise leadership in the nuclear power field 
and to work closely with the utilities and 
the Federal Power Commission so as to 
help assure that adequate attention is 
paid to these important matters. 

Calendar year 1966 also saw a num- 
ber of significant developments with re- 
spect to the Government’s research and 
development endeavors in the civilian 
power program. With the Joint Com- 
mittee's encouragement, the AEC fur- 
ther concentrated Government develop- 
ment efforts on fewer power reactor con- 
cepts. A number of concepts were 
dropped, including the experimental 
beryllium oxide reactor—EBOR—and 
the heavy water organic cooled reactor— 
HwocR—concepts. The HWOCR con- 
cept was dropped after the joint com- 
mittee recommended, and the AEC per- 
formed, an intensive review of the pro- 
gram to determine whether the tech- 
nical and economic factors involved, 
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when viewed in relation to the poten- 
tial of competing systems, justified the 
expenditure of the resources needed to 
carry out this program. The effect of the 
decision was to save $15 million in fiscal 
year 1968 alone. The sodium reactor ex- 
periment—SRE—was also terminated 
because of its limited potential value in 
the advanced sodium cooled reactor field. 
Further concentration of effort on the 
more promising reactor concepts is 
planned. 

Although not requiring additional 
authorization this year, two Govern- 
ment-industry cooperative power proj- 
ects in the reactor development pro- 
gram—the Fort St. Vrain reactor in 
Colorado and the Metropolitan Water 
District nuclear power-desalting project 
in southern California—are at impor- 
tant stages. The next, or construction, 
phase of the Fort St. Vrain reactor is 
dependent upon continued successful 
operation of the smaller Peach Bottom 
reactor, which began a 9-month operat- 
ing run on June 3, 1967. Thus the up- 
coming period is of critical importance 
in determining the future of this joint 
AEC, Public Service Co. of Colorado, and 
General Dynamics Corp. project. 

The parties involved in the Metropoli- 
tan Water District nuclear power-desalt- 
ing project are continuing to make 
progress in furthering this exceedingly 
complex arrangement. The committee 
reviewed developments in this connec- 
tion with the AEC during the recent 
authorization hearings. The committee 
understands that a construction permit 
application may be filed by the partici- 
pating electrical utilities with the Com- 
mission’s regulatory staff by the fall of 
this year. However, the committee noted 
its concern that the schedule for this 
project may slip substantially. 

In the physical research program, the 
committee has recommended authoriza- 
tion of funding of an additional $50.3 
million for the meson physics facility at 
the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory 
in New Mexico. It is estimated that the 
total cost of this project will be approxi- 
mately $55 million. Already $4.7 million 
has been authorized for this project, 
primarily for architect-engineering 
work. There is also proposed to be 
located at the Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory a project which would house 
and power the proposed Scyllac con- 
trolled fusion experimental device. This 
bill includes an $8.5 million construction 
authorization for this project—the first 
new construction project requested by 
the Commission for controlled fusion re- 
search in the past 5 years. 

I will now review very briefly the re- 
maining sections of H.R. 10918. 

Section 102 of the bill would impose 
certain cost limitations on the initiation 
of construction projects, similar in most 
respects to limitations contained in 
other AEC authorization acts. 

Section 103 of the bill would authorize 
the AEC to perform design work, subject 
to the availability of appropriation on 
construction projects which have been 
submitted to Congress for authorization. 
This special authority would allow the 
AEC to undertake preliminary design 
work on projects which are of such 
urgency that construction must be initi- 
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ated promptly after appropriations for 
the projects have been approved. 

Section 104 of the bill would allow 
the AEC to transfer funds between the 
operating expenses and the plant and 
capital equipment accounts to the ex- 
tent permitted by an appropriations act. 

Section 105 of the bill would amend 
the AEC authorization act for fiscal 
year 1958—Public Law 85-162—by ex- 
tending for an additional year, until 
June 30, 1968, the date for approving 
proposals under the third round of the 
AEC’s cooperative power reactor dem- 
onstration program. 

Section 106 of the bill would amend 
previous AEC authorization acts to in- 
crease two project authorizations as 
discussed above, and change the location 
of another project previously author- 
ized. 

Section 107 of the bill would rescind 
authorization for two projects which are 
no longer considered necessary, except 
for funds heretofore obligated. 

Mr. President, no item here is in con- 
troversy, as far as I know. I am happy 
to say that the ranking Republican mem- 
ber of our Joint Committee is present on 
the floor of the Senate. If there are any 
questions with respect to the bill I would 
be happy to answer them. 

These are the highlights of H.R. 10918. 
Mr. President, I wish to repeat that this 
bill was reported out by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy without any 
dissent except with respect to one con- 
struction item—providing funds for cer- 
tain work on a proposed 200 Bev acceler- 
ator. I, myself, strongly support that 
bill—except for the authorization of 
funds for this accelerator. My associates 
on the Joint Committee know my feelings 
on this subject and I informed them of 
my intention to move to strike this item 
from the bill on the floor. 

Mr. President, unless there are com- 
ments I shall begin explaining my posi- 
tion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I would like to ask a 
question for general information. Am I 
correct in my understanding that the 
authorization that would be approved if 
the present recommended version is ac- 
cepted would be $3,280,000 over the 
amount of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion authorization request? I am looking 
at page 3 of the report. 

Mr. PASTORE. The authorization is 
broken down into two parts. We have 
what is known as “operating expenses” 
and “plant and capital equipment.” If 
the Senator will turn to the next page 
he will see the figure is $4,381,000 less. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. How does that 
compare with what we authorized last 
year? 

Mr. PASTORE. It is $374 million more 
than last year’s amount. About $200 mil- 
lion of this figure is an increase due to 
new requirements for the weapons sys- 
tem, and as to the remainder, the overall 
reactor development program would in- 
crease by $53.4 million, and there are 
increases in prior authorizations to the 
tune of $81.5 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. However, the figure is 


about $375 million more than was grant- 


ed last year. 
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Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. Most of that increase 
is for weaponry. I hope that is clear. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Has the statement of 
the Senator covered the matter of com- 
parison of this bill with the budget re- 
quest behind this authorization? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes; I stated that. This 
amount is $4 million less than the Atomic 
Energy Commission requested. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for that information. 

There is one other question by way of 
information for the Senator from Flor- 
ida, and the Senator from Rhode Island 
may have covered that heretofore. 

What was the division in the Joint 
Committee on the item which the Sen- 
nor says he will move to strike from the 

2 

Mr. PASTORE. The House Members 
were unanimous in authorizing the 200 
Bev accelerator. Those on the Senate side 
who were for the authorization were: 
Senator HICKENLOO ER, with whom I 
talked. He was not at the meeting at the 
time. He could not attend because of 
other official business. I talked to him 
and he was for it. Senator BENNETT was 
for it. Senator Curris did not say one 
way or another, but I think he was in- 
clined to support it. Senator ANDERSON 
I believe took no position. Senator GORE 
was for it. Against it were: Senators 
PASTORE, JACKSON, and AIKEN, as indi- 
cated by the separate report. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The members of the 
committee from the Senate who opposed 
this item are all joining in this minority 
committee report; is that correct? 

Mr. PASTORE. No. The minority com- 
mittee report is joined in by three, as 
against the others. This is a very unique 
situation. I will get into that matter if 
the Senator from Florida will bear 
with me. 

The Senator from Rhode Island be- 
lieves that this is one area in which we 
could have waited and effected a cut, 
realizing the situation we have in Viet- 
nam, the tax situation confronting us, 
the fact that this Bev has nothing to do 
with national defense or national secu- 
rity, the fact that in time it will cost us 
more than $400 million to build and per- 
haps $60 million or more a year to oper- 
ate. It is nothing more or less than an 
educational gadget for the physicists of 
this country who are interested in high- 
energy physics. I am going to go into 
that in some detail. Apart from the ques- 
tion of open housing, apart from the 
question of equal opportunity of employ- 
ment, apart from the question which has 
been raised by the attorney general of 
Michigan that too much water cannot 
be taken out of Lake Michigan, apart 
from all these questions, there has been 
so much talk on the floor about cutting 
here and cutting there to avoid a tax in- 
crease. The President within a matter of 
days will send up a program—and I am 
speculating, I do not know for sure—but 
in all probability we cannot go on for- 
ever with a deficit of $20 billion. The 
President will try to make up some of 
that by asking for a tax program. The 
minute that “bomb” falls on the floor of 
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this Chamber, we will see the whole Sen- 
ate rise up, with Members saying “Let us 
take out the antipoverty program. Let 
us take it off the backs of the poor. Let 
us do away with the Great Society. But 
let us build a 200 Bev accelerator in 
Illinois.” That is something which will 
eventuate only 6 or 7 years from today 
and will cost the taxpayers of this coun- 
try $400 million to build, and then $60 
million or more to operate per year. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Rhode Island has probably not under- 
stood my question, because he did not 
answer it. The question was whether the 
representation of all the Members of the 
Senate on the Joint Committee who dis- 
approved this particular item, about 
which the Senator from Florida knows 
very little, and certainly has not heard 
of many of the things which the Senator 
from Rhode Island has mentioned, and 
is not interested now in going into the 
matters which he is sure will be de- 
bated; but my question simply is whether 
all Members of the Senate on the Joint 
Committee who disapproved of this item 
are signers of the minority report. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes, that is right— 
three of us. I believe I gave the names— 
Senators Pastore, Jackson, and AIKEN, 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
That was all I asked. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, if there 
are no further questions on the territory 
which I have covered, with the exception 
of the 200 Bev accelerator, which is go- 
ing to be a sister to the one we have al- 
ready at Stanford University which was 
built to the tune of $114 million and is 
only being utilized to 50 percent of its 
capacity, I send an amendment to the 
desk to delete the 200 Bev accelerator. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Rhode Island 
yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. So far as I 
know, Mr. President, there is no dis- 
agreement on the part of the committee 
about all the details of the proposals in 
the bill with the exception of the ques- 
tion of the present location of the 200 
Bev accelerator. I think that all commit- 
tee members have agreed on the amounts 
and the proposed disposition of the 
money. 

In passing, I call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that I really wanted 
to make that statement for the RECORD 
now so that we can probably narrow 
down the discussion to the one item in 
question. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, So far as the 
Stanford University accelerator is con- 
cerned, it is one of the greatest research 
tools which has ever been developed. 
True, it is operating only at 50 percent 
of its capacity at this time, but the com- 
mittee has recommended—on page 35 of 
the report: 

The committee recommends that $1.5 mil- 
lion of the additional $3 million needed to 
optimize SLAC’s operation be added by Con- 
gress. As for the remaining $1.5 million, the 
committee believes that inasmuch as the ad- 
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vantages of fuller operation of SLAC would 
contribute to the entire high energy physics 
subprogram (and possibly to other parts of 
the physical research program as well), ef- 
forts should be made by the Commission to 
provide these funds from within the physical 
research program. 


The purpose of that, Mr. President, is 
at least to get the operation of this vast 
Stanford accelerator up to about 80 or 
85 percent of its total capacity. We are 
trying to get there, but lack of money is 
the reason we have not done so. 

The 200 Bev accelerator is a fantasti- 
cally advanced research tool. I do not 
mean to intrude on the time of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island to make the 
presentation of his amendment, but I do 
want to call that to the attention of the 
Senate in order to narrow down the issue 
and get to the point at least to see what 
the committee will be discussing. 

I have no question about other items 
in the authorization bill. I do not think 
the Senator from Rhode Island has, 
either. But, we do disagree on this one 
item. 

I shall oppose his amendment to strike 
the item and will give my reasons there- 
for later. 

I thank the Senator from Rhode Island 
badd much for yielding to me at this 

e. 

Mr. PASTORE. I fully understand 
the position of my dear friend and col- 
league on this issue. 

Mr. President, for myself, the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javrrs], the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Brooke], and the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hart], I move to strike lines 9 
and 10 on page 3—Project 68-4-f, 200 
Bev accelerator, Du Page and Kane 
Counties near Chicago, II., $7,333,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, to 
strike out lines 9 and 10, as follows: 

Project 68-4-f, 200 Bev accelerator, Du 
Page and Kane Counties near Chicago, Illi- 
nois, $7,333,000. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I am very happy to 
yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and it will 
be live. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
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Allott Gruening Montoya 
Bartlett Hart Morse 
Bayh Hartke Moss 
Bible Hatfield Murphy 

gs Hickenlooper Nelson 
Byrd, W. Va Hill astore 
Cannon Holland Percy 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Case Kuchel Russell 
Church Lausche Symington 
Clark Magnuson Talmadge 
Cotton Mansfield Williams, Del. 
Dirksen McGee Yarborough 
Dominick McGovern Young, N. Dak. 
Fannin Monroney Young, Ohio 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. BurpicK] and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
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New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
HoLLINGs], the Senator from Louisiana 
LMr. Lone], and the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. METCALF] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] is absent 
because of a death in the family. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND] is absent because of the 
death of a friend. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be directed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Aiken Harris Morton 
Bennett Hayden Mundt 
Brewster Hruska Muskie 
Brooke Inouye Pearson 
Byrd, Va. Jackson Pell 
Cooper Javits Prouty 
Curtis Jordan,Idaho Proxmire 
Dodd Kennedy, Mass. Randolph 
Ellender Kennedy, N.Y. Scott 
Ervin Long, Mo. Smathers 
Fong McCarthy Smith 
Fulbright McClellan Spong 
Gore McIntyre Stennis 
Griffin Miller Tower 
Hansen Mondale Williams, N.J. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
thought that perhaps the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island would un- 
dertake an affirmative statement on this 
matter before we undertake to make a 
response. 

I think I ought to say to all Senators 
that I shall feel obliged to keep a live 
quorum here because this is a tremen- 
dously important issue. It affects not 
merely the Midwestern part of the coun- 
try, but also the remainder of the 
country. 

There are 20 States that have open 
occupancy laws, There are 30 States that 
have no such laws. 

If Congress in its wisdom undertakes 
at any time to draw that line, then I 
want to say to the occupant of the chair 
that line is going to be firmly drawn, and 
it is going to be equally firmly held. 

With respect to any authorization or 
appropriation bill, an effort will be made 
to strike every authorization and every 
appropriation for projects in any State in 
which this difference between open and 
nonopen occupancy exists. 

The idea of ever putting this country 
on that kind of discriminatory basis 
means the ruination of the country, and 
it will mean the ruination of the esprit 
de corps in the U.S. Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

This provision does not affect only a 
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community that is approximately 30 or 40 
miles west of the city of Chicago, This 
provision affects all 50 States of the 
Union, and likewise the District of Co- 
Tumbia and our territories. We are going 
to see if that is going to be the case, that 
whatever is sauce for the goose is going 
to be sauce for the gander. 

I am only occupying time until the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Rhode Is- 
land gets here. However, I point out that 
the House of Representatives had this 
bill before it and they approved the 
Weston site and they approved this ini- 
tial authorization for an appropriation. 

At the appropriate time I shall state 
from a letter by the distinguished Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission 
what his views are with respect to pro- 
ceeding with this project. 

At this point, I will momentarily yield 
the floor so that the distinguished senior 
Senator from Rhode Island can make his 
statement. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I hope 
that the Senator from Illinois will for- 
give me. The only reason why I was ab- 
sent from the Chamber while you were 
speaking is that I was talking to some 
constituents, just as the Senator from 
Illinois is speaking to his constituents 
now. 

Mr. President, the idea of the availa- 
bility of housing leading to the equal op- 
portunity of employment is not some- 
thing that was initiated by the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island. I did not 
start this. This was predicated by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. And I ap- 
plaud the fact that they did it. 

The trouble with the Atomic Energy 
Commission is that when the issue got 
to be a hot potato, they dropped it. And 
it bounded and bounded and bounded. 
And where do you think it landed? Right 
in the lap of the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island. I have been struggling 
with it ever since. 

I have been approached by sincere and 
troubled residents of that vicinity. 

I have never said, and I do not pre- 
tend to say, that this authorization 
should be used as a vehicle to bring about 
an open housing law in Illinois. I have 
never said that, and I do not pretend to 
say that here. However, what I have said 
is that we are planning to invest $400 
million of the money of all the taxpayers 
of the United States of America, of every 
religion, every race, and every color. 

There is no urgency in this project. 

This is not an emergency measure. 
This is not for national defense. This is 
not for security. This is a gadget, an ex- 
ploratory gadget, to be used by the phys- 
icists who are working in high enersy 
physics, so that they can promote their 
research. 


Now I think when we begin to take 
$400 million that belongs to all the tax- 
payers of this country to build a project 
that has only an educational value—and 
that is all this has—we ought to make 
sure that every American of any religion 
or color can live within the vicinity of 
that project so that, being close enough 
to it, he can avail himself of the equal 
opportunity of employment in that proj- 
ect. That is all this amounts to. 

Time has a healing, helping way. 

We have been dealing with this matter 
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so long that some fine things have taken 
place. When the pending bill was passed 
in the House of Representatives on June 
29, not one single community with the 
exception of Weston had passed an open 
housing ordinance. And Weston disap- 
pears once we build this project. 

Since the pending bill was passed in 
the House of Representatives, on June 
29, the town of Wheaton has passed an 
open housing ordinance, I applaud that. 
It is marvelous. 

Only yesterday, Joliet passed an ordi- 
nance. 

We are getting closer to Weston. 

So, I must say to my good friend, the 
senior Senator from Illinois, that we 
should give this good feeling a chance and 
postpone this project for another year. 

I am not for changing the site from 
Weston. I have said that in the hearings. 
All one has to do is to read these green- 
colored books of the hearings. I want 
the project to be in Weston. I do not 
want to look for an alternative site, but 
I am saying now: “You have raised this 
issue, Mr. Atomic Energy Commission. 
You stick by your guns, and don’t re- 
treat.” 

When it looked as though they were 
going to lose the project, they all com- 
promised and retreated. They are all sat- 
isfied now that everything will be all 
right. in the future. 

We talk so much about the heat of a 
“hot summer.” Let me say to the Senate 
that unless we begin to do the decent 
thing for the decent Negro who wants a 
chance to live and a chance to work, how 
is he ever going to convince the impatient 
and violent ones that good reform comes 
from promise when not backed by real 
performance? 

The Senator from Illinois has made 
the argument here time and time again 
that he is going to begin to strike this 
out and he is going to begin to change 
that. Well, that is his prerogative. But, 
Mr. President, just because I cannot save 
all the souls of the world, do I stop my 
efforts in at least trying to save one? Is 
that irreligious? Is that sacrilegious? Is 
that un-American? 

Now, let me tell you something about 
this project. They are asking here for 
$7,333,000, and they are trying to mini- 
mize the scope saying the amount is 
meager, relatively speaking. Well, under 
the bill, they have a right to use part 
of this money for construction. This 
money is tied in with the Weston site. 
Next year they are going to come in, 
because, after all, if you do not bring 
about the architectural design and the 
engineering that this $7,333,000 will 
bring, and you do not appropriate the 
money to build the project, you are only 
sending this money down the dirty drain 
and to the open sewer. The $7,333,000 is 
tied in with $400 million which the AEC 
will be requesting next year. Once you 
have your nose in that tent or you have 
your foot in the door, you have to begin 
to weigh whether or not you will lose the 
$7,333,000. 

Mr. President, Iet me bring out an- 
other point. This project came to our 
attention about 4 or 5 years ago. They 
wanted to build a 200 bevatron of high 
intensity which would cost $375 million. 
So last year they went to the Budget 
Bureau. The Budget Bureau said, “This 
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is too much money. We have to compro- 
mise this.” That was the first compro- 
mise. They cut it down to a lower in- 
tensity and eliminated important equip- 
ment. It is not what the Atomic Energy 
Commission wanted in the first place. 
They cut it down to a lower intensity, 
and the lower intensity would cost $240 
million. But now they are going to do it 
in two stages. Anything to get it going. 
That is the gimmick here. 

So when it came before our committee, 
we said, “Wait a minute. We thought you 
wanted a $375 million machine. Now you 
are compromising on a lower intensity 
machine costing $240 million. We are 
going to investigate this.” 

So we held special hearings, and the 
committee suggested that we build a big 
machine. But the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has not yet given its approbation. 

My question is, Until that is decided, 
what is the harm in waiting another 
year? In that 1 year, we will find out 
more about our commitment in Vietnam. 

I have heard the Senator from Ilinois, 
time and time again, rub the back of this 
administration on its antipoverty pro- 
gram, which has to do with people. They 
want to cut down the antipoverty pro- 
gram, which affects. people, but they 
want to build this machine. This they 
say, is important. The neighborhood 
youth program can wait. The retraining 
program? Let it wait. But build this ma- 
chine, they insist, build this machine. Oh, 
yes, and if they win this point, what a 
record they will make, as I said before. 
What a ringing of jingle bells, jingle 
bells, for next Christmas. I say this with 
a smile on my lips: in all good humor— 
and in all honor—for, seriously, I do not 
know of anybody who would look better 
as Santa Claus than my dear friend from 
Illinois. 

I have struggled with this matter. It 
has been dropped in my lap. These are 
the people who are intensely interested. 
Do you think I am making this up? 
When the Commission got rid of it and 
dropped it in my lap, these are the peo- 
ple they got interested: 

The Spanish-American Center of Au- 
rora. That is a beautiful word, “Aurora.” 
It means “daylight.” The Aurora Fair 
Housing Commission. They are in IH- 
nois. Citizens United for Equality; the 
First Methodist Church, Naperville; 
North Suburban Organization for Fair 
Housing, Evanston; the NAACP; the Na- 
tional Committee Against Discrimina- 
tion in Housing; First United Presbyte- 
riam Church, Elgin, II.; the Summit 
Conference on Open Occupancy. 

I am sorry that the senior Senator 
from Illinois has left the Chamber. 

Clergymen’s Association of Greater 
Elgin, Commission on Religion and Race, 
Elgin Deanery Council of Catholic 
Women, Elgin Federation of Churches, 
Elgin Housing Group, Family Service As- 
sociation, Fox Valley Chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Social Workers, 
Fremont Activities Association, Health 
and Welfare Council, Latin American 
Community Organization, National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, Parents League for Future 
Citizens, Kane County Council for Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, the United Organi- 
zations for Community Action, the Fact 
Committee, Evanston; National Council 
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of Jewish Women, National Catholic 
Conference for Interracial Justice. 

These are the organizations. I did not 
invent them. They are against the estab- 
lishment of the bevatron there, unless 
they have assurance that within the vi- 
cinity of this project there will be an op- 
portunity for housing which will lead to 
an opportunity for jobs. 

Am I being academic? Let me read to 
the Senate a letter with reference to the 
Argonne Laboratory which is in that 
vicinity, in Du Page County. I should like 
to read the letter. I am sorry that the 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is not in the Chamber to hear it: 

On Tuesday, June 27, 1967, I was privileged 
to be with a group of NAACP representatives 
to enjoy your counsel relative to the Weston 
Atomic Energy site at Weston, Illinois. Dur- 
ing the course of our verbal exchange I indi- 
cated to you that a survey was made by the 
NAACP during the month of January 1967 
concerning the disparity that exists in hous- 
ing at or near the Argonne Installation for 
minority group people. I stated to you at that 
time that our survey reflected the following 
information. 


Now I come to the crux of the letter. 
This is the meat in the nut: 

We determined that there were 259 minor- 
ity group people working at the Argonne In- 
stallation on that day, and of the 259, 225 
were Negroes, Of the 225, 223 found it nec- 

to commute approximately 70 miles 
per day round trip between the Argonne In- 
stallation and the City of Chicago, as well as 
the City of Gary, Indiana. 


In other words, “Go back to your 
ghettos. Go back to your ghettos.” 

Is that not a deplorable situation? 
Here at a Federal installation, where 
the Government has spent millions of 
dollars, 259 persons of minority groups 
are working; 225 of them are Negroes. Of 
the 225, 223 have to travel 70 miles a day 
to go to work. What will that result in? 

We talk about cooling off a hot sum- 
mer. This is a way to make it hotter, not 
to cool it off. These people know. They 
live in that locality. 

Senators may ask me, What good will 
waiting do?“ This is what waiting will do. 

The waiting will bring other communi- 
ties like Wheaton and Joliet to face up 
to fairness, and that is what we need. 
I do not want to change the site. I have 
nothing against the Senators from 
Illinois. I do not raise this question al- 
though I think the question is important. 

I shall read what Dr. Seaborg said in 
April of 1967: 

Frankly, at the moment the Atomic Energy 
Commission has little to offer. The commit- 
ment sought from communities in the 
western area has failed to materialize. 


I do not pretend to be the conscience 
of the Senate. I do not pretend to be 
the conscience of the Congress. I do not 
pretend to be the conscience of the coun- 
try. I have enough to do to mind my own 
conscience. However, in good conscience, 
Mr. President, once this issue has been 
raised by a Federal agency—in my 
mind—to back off is unpardonable. 

If the majority of the Senate wishes 
to vote for the authorization it is their 
privilege. As far as I am concerned, I 
have made my case. My points are well 
founded. First, the availability of hous- 
ing was a criterion from the very begin- 
ning. In later press releases equal hous- 
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ing was spelled out as being the pri- 
mary concern in the selection of the site. 

Second, there is the important ques- 
tion raised by the Senator from Michi- 
gan as to whether or not we have de- 
termined scientifically what this will 
have to do with the water in Lake 
Michigan. 

Third, we have to decide whether it is 
going to be the $375 million job or 
whether it has to be the $240 million job. 

Lastly, and quite important, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the fact that here we are faced 
with a deficit. We were notified only a 
short time ago by Henry Fowler that the 
deficit this year is going to be between 
$20 billion and $22 billion. When the 
deficit was considered to be $13.1 billion, 
the President suggested the 6-percent 
surtax which would give us $5 billion 
in return. 

Now, the amount is going to be $20 
billion. I can hear the voices in this 
Chamber, the harangue: “Cut the 
budget, cut the budget.“ There is no bet- 
ter place to start than here. What a glori- 
ous time the Senator from Rhode Island 
is going to have in months to come. What 
a glorious time the Senator from Rhode 
Island is going to have with all those who 
will vote “nay” on this when they stand 
up and say, Do away with an increase 
in taxes; cut your budget; cut your 
budget.“ What a show that is going to be. 

Mr. President, little I say here may 
convince anyone. I suppose minds are 
pretty well made up. I am stating my 
position. I must say in all fairness that 
the vast majority of the Joint Committee 
voted against it. The House of Represent- 
atives by a vote of 104 to 7 authorized 
this item, and I shall make a comment 
on that. There are 435 Members of the 
House of Representatives, and 104 and 
7 comes to 111. That number is not even 
one-half of the quorum, and this is a 
$375 million job. 


ORDER FOR YEAS AND NAYS 


Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on this amendment, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

(At this point, Mr. RIBICOFF assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I close 
by saying I have done the best I can. I 
have done it in good conscience. This is 
no reflection on the sincerity or good con- 
science of anybody else. I realize we have 
a problem here. I r-alize we have sinned 
in the past and possibly we will sin in the 
future, but I am trying to avoid adding 
one more sin to that roster. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, being 
not quite sinless, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, and it will be live. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak on this matter at the convenience 
of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Whenever the Senator 
wishes. 

Mr. JAVITS. If it is convenient, I could 
address the Senate now. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my request. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank the 
senior Senator from Illinois. 

I believe it is just as well to have the 
affirmative case laid before the Senate at 
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the earliest time. I am a cosponsor of the 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode 
Island and I have some background I 
would like to lay before the Senate, I 
hope the Senate will indulge me. I shall 
be very brief. 

Mr. President, I support the amend- 
ment, and I supported all the points 
made by the Senator from Rhode Island. 
However, the point to which I shall speak 
deals with the question of equal housing 
opportunity. 

I believe that the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] has 
rendered, as usual, a distinct service in 
undertaking this matter and in present- 
ing the amendment which he has. He is 
the chairman of the committee and a 
Senator of great prestige. I know his 
conscience on this matter as reflected in 
his speech today. Whatever may be the 
outcome, I want him to know that his 
efforts are appreciated. This was a diffi- 
cult matter and the Senator undertook 
it. It is characteristic of him. 

Mr. President, I was engaged in a pov- 
erty hearing and I was unable to be in 
the Chamber to hear all of the speech of 
the Senator from Rhode Island. I do 
know the character and quality of the 
speech and I heard enough of it to know 
that it was completely consistent with 
the extraordinarily high quality of de- 
bate in which the Senator engages. 

This is a matter of volition. We can 
or we cannot authorize the amount in 
the bill. I am also a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and I feel in 
good conscience it should not be done for 
the following reason, I understand clear- 
ly that the Atomic Energy Commission 
made its choice and that the committee 
sustained that choice. However, I do not 
believe that we need to allow the Legis- 
lature of the State of Illinois to act ina 
way which it knew would jeopardize this 
program on the floor of the Senate be- 
cause apparently its deep feeling about 
open housing was superior to its concern 
for the presence of a great Federal in- 
stallation in that State. 

The distinguished and extremely able 
Senators from Illinois, led by my minor- 
ity leader, naturally are trying to do 
their best with that situation, but if I 
were in their shoes I would have been 
full of consternation when the Senate of 
Illinois turned down an open-housing 
statute in Illinois, the home of Abraham 
Lincoln, and one of the great and for- 
ward-looking States of the United States. 

It seems to me that if the legislature 
of a State which is getting this big in- 
stallation for which everyone competed, 
including my State, does not think 
enough of the installation and would be 
unwilling to pass an open-housing law in 
order to satisfy the elementary policy 
of the United States in getting it, then we 
should wait a while until they change 
their minds. That is all it comes down 
to. My State and other States sought to 
have this installation and they failed. 
That is the end of that. It is finished, so 
far as Iam concerned. So far as my State 
is concerned, the verdict is in. But I do 
not believe that we should compound 
that verdict and the disappointment of 
other States by yielding on the matter of 
other major considerations. This is also 
the view of the Senator from Rhode 
Island, the chairman of the Joint Atomic 
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Energy Committee itself—perhaps we 
should wait a while and give the Legisla- 
ture of Illinois a chance to change its 
mind about this very important matter 
before we jump into it and act now. 

I do not believe that we should give 
the Legislature of the State of Illinois a 
premium for failing to do what it should 
have done concerning open-housing leg- 
islation. That, I think, is the basic argu- 
ment in regard to this matter. 

Now, they certainly had notice be- 
cause the papers in Illinois—and I have 
copies of them—were full of the fact 
that the legislature was jeopardizing the 
presence of the installation in their 
State by this very action. They were told 
that in explicit terms by Dr. Seaborg, 
head of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
himself. He said, in just so many words, 
in April of this year, that there was 
grave danger they would lose the instal- 
lation if the legislature did not pass an 
open-housing law. 

No one is trying to intimidate the Leg- 
islature of Illinois. Illinois is a great, 
sovereign, and important State. It can 
do anything it likes about open-housing 
legislation. But we do not have to give 
them a premium on this highly sought- 
for contract when they do turn it down. 

Mr. President, that, it seems to me, is 
the nub of the argument. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] has made this eloquently clear. 
One thing I want to add is that we 
should not give any premium for action 
which is contrary to the policy of the 
US. Government. Illinois is perfectly 
free to turn down this installation. In 
effect, it has turned it down by failing to 
pass open-housing legislation. There- 
fore, there is no reason why we should, 
here in Congress, give them a premium 
for something which they have failed to 
do which they should have done. 

What I said about Dr. Seaborg’s repre- 
sentation on this subject, is contained in 
a story in the Chicago American of April 
14, 1967, which I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Chicago’s American, Apr. 14, 1967] 
Oren Hovusine Dispute: AEC Nor BLUFFING 
IN THREAT ON WESTON A-SrreE—ARRINGTON 
(By Robert Gruenberg) 

State Sen. W. Russell Arrington (R-Evans- 
ton) said he is convinced Atomic Energy 
Commission officials are not bluffing” over a 


threatened loss of the atomic accelerator in 
west suburban Weston. 

In Washington, U.S. Rep. Melvin Price 
(D-Ill.) said he had “no doubts” that the 
House would authorize funds for the project, 
but said it was possible an attempt would be 
= to remove specific mention of a Weston 

“I will fight to have the site identified,” he 
promised. 


Arrington said he will confer over the 
weekend with Illinois legislative leaders over 
the Weston situation, which he said “is seri- 
ous.” 

As Arrington holds his meetings, State Rep. 
Lewis V. Morgan, Jr. (R-Wheaton) will be 
“mulling over” whether to ask Democrats to 
join him in sponsoring a fair housing meas- 
ure 


Morgan, who will introduce his measure 
Monday, claims the support of 18 GOP col- 
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leagues for his bill to bar racial discrimina- 
tion in housing by real estate agencies and 
nonresident homeowners. 

The threat to the Weston site came 
Wednesday when AEC Chairman Glenn T. 
Seaborg and three fellow commissioners told 
Gov. Otto Kerner in Springfield that Illinois 
could lose the $375,000,000 project because of 
racial problems. 

Arrington said he has been looking during 
the entire session for some break in the con- 
troversy, and yoiced hope Thursday that AEC 
and Congress might settle for open occupancy 
ordinances by villages in the Weston area. 

“Nobody is saying that a statewide law 
must be imposed,” he said. 

This drew a caustic retort from Sen. John 
Pastore (D-R. I.), chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, which is slated 
to vote on $10,000,000 in planning funds early 
in May. 

“Up to this point,” said the peppery Pas- 
tore, “it is my impression we have gotten 
nothing but double-talk. 

“I will not be a party to any authorization 
(of funds) unless we have an out-and-out 
assurance that is reliable that every Ameri- 
can will receive equal treatment as to em- 
ployment and housing.” 

Morgan’s neighbor, State Rep. James 
(Pete) Philip (R-Elmhurst), is unconvinced 
that the accelerator is necessary for Du Page 
County. 

“Do we really want Weston out there?” 
Philip, a bread salesman, asked a reporter 
rhetorically. “What will it do for Du Page 
County? What has Argonne National Labora- 
tory done for Du Page County?” 

Rep. Price said authorization funds can be 
voted out of committee in May and passed in 
the House. 

Price said it is possible the House commit- 
tee would cut the authorization for funds 
from $10,000,000 to $7,500,000. 

Price’s doubts about the fate of the funds 
on the Senate floor found confirmation in 
statements by Sen. Philip Hart (D-Mich.) 
and Sen, Peter Dominick (R-Colo.). 

“Mr. Seaborg is absolutely right,” said 
Hart, an old-line liberal. 

“Clearly, if it is a fact that minority groups 
are not able to find decent shelter on equal 
terms (at Weston), this country has no busi- 
ness locating the installation in that place.” 

Dominick, a conservative opposed to civil 
rights measures, said he believes the AEC 
should have given greater weight to Illinois’ 
lack of an open housing law. Colorado, he 
said, has had such a statute since 1897. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as to the 
situation factually and on. the ground, 
the most eloquent answer to that is the 
fact that even Du Page County, in which 
this installation will be located, through 
its board of supervisors, has not adopted 
any open-housing regulations for the 
county itself. It is said that they did that 
because they resented pressure. Well, 
there is no pressure. It seems to me that 
if there is something that one certainly 
wants, and one of the conditions of meet- 
ing it is to have open housing, and he 
rejects that open housing, he cannot ex- 
pect to get a dividend for it, too. 

Therefore, I do not see that there is 
any pressure involved. The fact is, they 
have not acted. 

We put some questions to the Atomic 
Energy Commission on this subject and 
the best they could give us in the way of 
answers is, and I now quote from the 
Du Page Board of Realtors and the 
Aurora Board of Realtors, that they 
would make every effort to find adequate 
living quarters for permanent employees 
of the Atomic Energy Commission if the 
Weston area were chosen. 
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Mr. President, I respectfully submit 
that that certainly is not enough to get 
this dearly sought-for multimillion- 
dollar contract for which the whole 
country was bidding. Illinois is the only 
State among the last six contestants, 
including my own, which did not have 
an open-housing law. 

Now its legislature has riveted that in 
by refusing to pass open-housing legis- 
lation. 

As to the conditions on the ground, a 
letter was sent to the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and to 
me—he probably referred to it in his 
speech—from the Hinsdale Area Human 
Relations Council, dealing with the situ- 
ation in that particular area, which is 
very close to the site in which people 
would naturally be expected to live. 

They said: 

Some day fair housing may become a real 
issue but, as pointed out in our enclosed let- 
ter, the issue in Hinsdale today is the more 
basic one of whether we shall stop the pres- 


ent practice of excluding Negroes from our 
village. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that that 
is the most eloquent evidence on the sub- 
ject that there is discrimination in hous- 
ing. 

I close as I began by saying that we 
should not give a dividend or a premium 
to the Legislature of the State of Illinois 
for failing to act on this matter as it 
should, if it really wants this installa- 
tion. I know that their Senators want it. 
But, apparently, the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois does not. 

I do not believe that the Senate of the 
United States should give it to them so 
long as they have in this way defied one 
of the basic conditions of the grant. 

I hope that the amendment of the 
Senator from Rhode Island will be sup- 
ported. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I pre- 
sented my views on this subject. on the 
fioor of the Senate, July 10. 

Today I received a wire from Roy 
Wilkins, and a detailed letter from the 
Coordinating Council of Community 
Organizations, supporting the position of 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore]. 

I ask unanimous consent that the tel- 
egram and the letter may be printed in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

JL 11, 1967. 
Hon. PETER H. DOMINICK, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The leadership conference on civil rights 
urges you to vote against authorization for 
the 200 Bev Accelerator in Weston, Illinois. 
Of the six States considered as sites for the 
accelerator, Illinois is the only one with no 
guarantee in law against racial discrimina- 
tion in the sale or rental of homes. Thus we 
face an intolerable situation in which hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars made available 
by taxes upon all the citizens of the Nation 
will be used to encourage discrimination and 
to provide jobs for white workers only since 
only they will have unrestricted access to 
housing near this facility. The contract for 
this installation should go to a State that 
at the very least has a fair housing statute. 

Roy WILRINS, Chairman. 
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COORDINATING CoUNCIL 
OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS, 
July 10, 1967. 
Hon. PETER H. DoMINICK, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Dominick: We are writing 
to you on behalf of the combined human 
rights forces of the Chicago metropolitan 
community with regard to the proposed 
Atomic Energy Commission facility at Wes- 
ton, Illinois. In the next day or two you will 
be asked to approve this project and to make 
an initial appropriation of some $7,300,000 
toward its construction. 

We appeal to you most earnestly to join 
Senator John O. Pastore in opposition to 
this proposal. We ask you to delete the Wes- 
ton project from the appropriation bill. 

Our reasons for this appeal are as follows: 

1. We believe that the proposed Weston 
project is a national test case for the integ- 
rity of Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 
As you know, Title VI says, 

“No person in the United States shall, on 
grounds of race, color, or national origin, be 
excluded from participation in, be denied 
the benefits of, or be subjected to discrim- 
ination under any program or activity re- 
ceiving Federal financial assistance.” 

At the very least, Title VI is a guarantee 
that there will be equal job opportunity at 
federal projects and federally assisted pro- 
grams. 


2. Equal job opportunity, however, can- 
not be created in a vacuum. It may depend 
on certain other conditions and surely it is 
the obligation of the federal government to 
understand this and to strive for those con- 
ditions which make it possible for us to keep 
faith with the commitment of Title VI. 

3. In the Weston case, job opportunity 
is intrinsically and directly dependent on the 
housing situation. There are practically no 
Negroes in the Weston area. Weston is in 
the middle of DuPage county, an all-white 
suburban county. As of April 1966, the 
total population of DuPage county is just 
under 300,000 persons (298,132). Of this 
number it is estimated that just 540 are 
Negroes. Between 1960 and 1966 the white 
population grew by 80,000 but the non- 
white population grew hardly at all- by only 
129. Yet DuPage county is just 30 miles west 
of Chicago, the home of nearly 1,000,000 Ne- 
gro citizens. Clearly equal job opportunitiy 
at the Weston project will be meaningless 
unless Negro scientists, technicians, and 
other personnel will be able to move into 
the area to live within reasonable distance 
of their jobs. 

4. The Atomic Energy Commission, itself, is 
quite aware of the relationship between 
housing and jobs in the Weston area. In an 
unprecedented action, the Commissioners 
personally visited the state, conferred with 
the governor and with legislative leaders of 
both parties to explain that housing dis- 
crimination in Illinois cast a cloud of doubt 
about Illinois’ eligibility for the proposed 
nuclear accelerator facility at Weston. They 
discreetly appealed to Illinois political lead- 
ers to remove this doubt by passing ap- 
propriate remedial legislation, ie. a fair 
housing law. 

5. Unfortunately, their appeal fell on deaf 
ears. The Illinois Senate has thus far killed 
8 fair housing bills including a very mini- 
mum proposal from Senate majority leader, 
Senator W. Russell Arrington. (Under Sena- 
ter Arrington’s proposal, owner occupied 
dwellings of 10 units or less would have been 
exempted, which meant that less than 50% 
of Illinois’ housing would have been covered, 
and less than 10% of the housing in DuPage 
county, site of the proposed Weston project, 
would have been covered. Even this bill, 
however, was defeated.) 

6. We do not say as Representative Holi- 
field of California has charged that all states 
without fair housing legislation are ineligi- 
ble for federal projects because of Title VI. 
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We do say that in this case and in similar 
cases where job opportunity is so totally 
dependent on housing opportunity, Title VI 
stands against the project being located in 
Illinois as long as Illinois refuses reasonable 
cooperation in the creation of those condi- 
tions which are absolutely necessary for 
compliance with the federal law. 

7. The general housing market in Du Page 
county is closed to Negro families despite 
the admirable efforts of some private citizens, 
human relations groups and the recent ordi- 
nance of the city of Wheaton. The enclosed 
memorandum describes some actual, current 
cases of discrimination in the area. Perhaps, 
the most compelling evidence, however, is 
the experience of Negro employees of another 
Atomic Energy Commission installation, the 
Argonne National Laboratory, also located 
in Du Page county just 10 miles from the 
proposed Weston site. 

8. According to the Director of Personnel 
at Argonne, as of 1965, the laboratory em- 
ployed 238 non-white employees and 3,880 
white employees. Of the 238 non-white em- 
ployees only one lived in Du Page county. In 
contrast 1848 or 47% of the white employees 
live in Du Page county. 92% of the non- 
white employees had to commute to their 
jobs from Cook county and 97% of the non- 
white employees had to travel over 15 miles 
to reach their jobs while only 20% of the 
white employees travelled this distance. 

9. The national trend of industry migrating 
to the suburbs has a built-in effect of pro- 
moting racial discrimination in employment 
because of the tradition of racial exclusive- 
ness in housing. Surely it is not unreason- 
able to ask the federal government in its 
installations to oppose this trend. Du Page 
county is a case in point. Between 1950 and 
1965, 56,000 new jobs were created in the 
county, almost 100% for whites only because 
of the housing patterns. It will be the same 
story with the jobs created by the Weston 
project if the federal government refuses to 
set reasonable standards for compliance with 
Title VI, 

10. Finally, we think that you should vote 
against the Weston appropriation because 
if it is approved under the present circum- 
stances—after the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has, itself, raised the issue of housing 
and after the Commission’s appeal for co- 
operation has been denied—a serious, per- 
haps fatal blow will have been done to Title 
VI. 


The 1964 Civil Rights Act should be pre- 
served and respected as the finest legacy of 
the late President John F. Kennedy to his 
country. If the Weston project goes through, 
it will be seen by black Americans as just 
another broken promise by white America, 
These broken promises are a principal cause 
of the growing spirit of alienation. They 
plant the seeds of racial chaos. 

We are not anti-Weston in any punitive 
sense. We are not interested in seeking 
“revenge” for the failures of our state leg- 
islature. We too love this State. We too want 
to see it prosper and grow. We believe, how- 
ever, that short-run local interest is not 
always in the national interest. We believe 
that what is good for America is also good 
for Illinois, and that it would be better for 
our country if the Weston project were lo- 
cated in a state which is willing to do its 
part to assure that Negro Americans will 
genuinely be able to share in the benefits 


ALBERT A. RABY, 
Convenor, Coordinating Council of 
Community Organizations. 
Dr. Martin LUTHER KING, Jr., 
President, Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference. 
Co-Chairmen, Chicago Freedom Movement. 


Some Current Case HISTORIES OF DISCRIMI- 
NATION IN Du Pace County, JULY 1967 
A. Mr. A. H., a Negro executive with the 

Boy Scouts of America, although courteously 
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treated, was unable to find housing in Du- 
Page County. He returned to Teaneck, New 
Jersey, within the last two months. 

B. Within the last 3 months, Mr. L. W., 
attempted to buy a home in Butterfield, Ili- 
nois, just south of Lombard. Such a furore 
followed that the house was removed from 
the market. Mr. W., then looked at a house 
in Wheaton which was bought by a white 
neighbor after Mr. W., looked at it. He finally 
bought a home in an unincorporated area 
outside of Wheaton and Glen Ellyn. When 
a neighbor of the W. Family threatened vio- 
lence, the Glen Ellyn Conference refused to 
intercede, saying that the area was outside 
its jurisdiction. Mr. W. is a Negro. 

C. Mr. W. J. P., visited a realtor in Glen 
Ellyn who showed little interest in him, The 
realtor did not even ask how much Mr. P., 
could pay down, what type of home he owned. 
Mr. P., a Negro, ultimately bought from a 
concerned private home seller and not 
through a realtor. 

D. Mr. A. J., of Bell Laboratories, Holmdel, 
New Jersey, tried to buy in Glen Ellyn and 
in DuPage County generally. Mr. J., a Negro, 
was unable to buy a home in locations where 
his means allowed. This happened last year. 
Mr. J., subsequently refused to move to the 
new plant, which is five miles from Weston, 
III. 
E. Mr. R. N., a pilot for American Airlines, 
looked in the Glen Ellyn area for a home a 
little more than a year ago in anticipation 
of a transfer to the Chicago area (He would 
be flying from O’Hare International Airport). 
Unable to buy a home where his means would 
have permitted, Mr. N., returned to Newark, 
New Jersey. 

F. Mrs. D. S., moved to Glencoe, Illinois, 
after being unable to find a home in Glen 
Ellyn. She was told that a home she was 
interested in was not yet available for show- 
ing when, in fact, the realtor was attempting 
to sell it to a white family. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
tor from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, as a co- 
sponsor of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Rhode Island, I express the 
hope that the Senate will, indeed, recog- 
nize this opportunity as one which is 
rather unusual. 

When we are confronted with pro- 
posals to correct inequalities which have 
been the result of geography and history, 
we are told that so many things have 
been built up around them that we can- 
not unscramble them, that it is too bad, 
time will adjust it, but we cannot do any- 
thing very forthright. 

Mr. President, here is a situation where 
there is nothing but broad acreage and a 
proposal to put in a massive installation 
which will soon create a large popula- 
tion. Now is the time to make up our 
minds whether we are going to buy a 
ghetto or not. 

We do have the opportunity this time, 
without upsetting or unscrambling any- 
thing, to practice what we preach around 
here. 

I do hope that the Senator from Rhode 
Island’s magnificent leadership will be 
supported. 

Now, Mr. President, I have joined the 
able Senator from Rhode Island IMr. 
Pastore], cosponsor of the amendment 


to delete funds at this time for the Wes- . 


ton project. He has just outlined in a 
moving speech why we should delete. 
The report of the joint committee 
makes clear that many factors were con- 
sidered by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
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sion before it finally settled on the site 
for ten 200 Bev accelerator at Weston, 
III. Yet the distinguished chairman of 
the joint committee, the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island, JOHN PASTORE, has 
recommended that the project should 
not be authorized at this time. He is 
joined by the able Senators from Wash- 
ing [Mr. Jackson] and Vermont [Mr. 
AIKen]. In his dissent, the chairman 
makes four points: 

First, he questions whether this is the 
equipment the AEC really wants. 

Second, he believes there is no com- 
pelling need for an immediate start, in 
view of the urgent demands on our re- 
sources for other programs. 

Third, he points to the questions raised 
by the attorney general of the State of 
Michigan, Frank Kelley, regarding the 
water supply available at the proposed 
site. 
Fourth, and finally, he identifies as a 
fundamental question of public policy 
the fact that Illinois does not prohibit 
discrimination in housing. 

I speak to the last two issues. As Sen- 
ator Pastore stated, I did raise the water 
supply question. I did this through a 
statement made March 29, 1967, Michi- 
gan’s attorney general, Frank J. Kelley, 
who questioned the sufficiency of the 
water supply, not only for the proposed 
facility but for the newly attracted popu- 
lation as well. Attorney General Kelley 
pointed out that 7 years ago, in 1960, the 
State of Illinois contended, in the pro- 
ceedings heard by the special master 
regarding the diversion of water from 
Lake Michigan, that the water resources 
of Du Page County were not adequate to 
meet the water requirements of the area 
at that time. 

To this the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has answered that, on the basis of 
information provided primarily by the 
State of Illinois, adequate water is avail- 
able to the proposed new facility. And 
the State of Illinois has stated that there 
are three sources of water potentially 
available for the operation of the facility, 
all unrelated to drainage from Lake 
Michigan. 

In both instances, however, reference 
is made solely to water usage by the fa- 
cility. Nothing is said about the need for 
water for the thousands of new house- 
holds in the area, plus the addition of 
commercial and industrial establish- 
ments that go along with our urban life. 
So one wonders whether we have re- 
ceived a complete answer, or whether at 
some future date the total demand for 
water would outstrip the supply. 

The second point I make is the absence 
of any action on the part of the State 
of Illinois to insure that housing in the 
area of the site would be open to all 
races. Positive action was certainly a 
part of the AEC’s consideration in select- 
ing Weston. When the Commission an- 
nounced its decision December 16, 1966, 
it said on this score: 

During the selection process, the AEC in- 
formed the Weston (and the other) site 
proposers of the thinking of the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights on civil rights cri- 
- teria, and indicated that the AEC planned 
to seek from the selected site appropriate 
commitments in areas of employment, hous- 
ing, education and community facilities and 


services as were suggested by the Commission 
on Civil Rights. 
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The Atomic Energy Commission noted 
differing views with respect to non-discrimi- 
nation in housing and in certain areas more 
distant from the site with respect to inte- 
gration in public schools, but will expect 
that with the leadership of the state and 
local governments and with the cooperation 
and support of citizens and community or- 
ganizations in the Chicago area, a broad 
satisfactory record of non-discrimination 
and equal opportunity will be achieved. 


This is what the Commission expected, 
Mr. President. But what has actually 
taken place? Chairman Seaborg, in a 
statement 4 months later, deplored the 
failure to move on the matter of fair 
housing. He said: 

With the exception of the Village of Wes- 
ton, no community in the site area has 
enacted an effective housing ordinance. 
None has even provided the AEC with com- 
mitment letters on non-discrimination in 
housing. 


What are the possibilities for a change 
in attitude in the local communities? 
Surely the pressure to change—to take 
a positive step in the direction of open 
housing, has been great these past few 
months. The answer may well be indi- 
cated in the action taken some months 
ago by the organized real estate industry 
of Du Page County, which initiated the 
successful effort to enjoin the enforce- 
ment of Governor Kerner’s executive 
order on housing. 

At the State level, just last month the 
Illinois Senate buried in committee the 
one successful effort made by the House 
to meet this responsibility. 

So here, Mr. President, is where we 
stand: The AEC has emphatically stated 
the importance of nondiscrimination in 
housing, in contemplation of attracting 
personnel of all races to operate this 
facility. But the answer of the local com- 
munities and the State of Illinois is one 
of utter disregard. 

Senator PastorE has summed it up 
well: 

For our government to foster basic re- 
search facilities in areas where freedom to 
live is still an unsolved problem is not the 


American way to start a new center of ex- 
cellence in research. 


Let us consider, for a moment, what 
conditions in the Weston area appear to 
be at this moment, in the absence of a 
State fair housing law. 

One Chicago newspaper reported the 
words of a Negro leader who is a member 
of a local human relations commission 
in the Weston area. He summed up the 
housing situation shortly after the Com- 
mission announced its selection of the 
Weston site this way: 

Unless realtors have changed their minds 
within the last few weeks, racial discrimina- 
tion in housing exists throughout the entire 
Area. 

Negro groups have conducted tests in al- 
most all of the cities and villages around 
Weston, and, save for a few instances, real 
estate dealers have flatly refused to show 
Negroes homes. 


Since that time, multiple listing serv- 
ices in Wheaton and Glen Ellyn have 
agreed to show their listings. Weston it- 
self, a village of 400, has passed an open 
housing ordinance which is limited to a 
ban on discriminatory practices by real 
estate brokers and salesmen. Eighteen 
Negro families have moved into 12 apart- 
ment buildings and two houses in Whea- 
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ton and one Negro family is living in 
Glen Ellyn. 

However, in 1966, the organized real 
esate industry of Du Page County, where 
the Federal investment will be made, 
initiated the successful effort to enjoin 
enforcement of the Illinois Governor's 
executive order on housing. The State 
legislature defeated all efforts to pass an 
open housing law. 

In that county, population has grown 
from 154,000 in 1950; to 313,000 in 1960, 
and 389,000 in 1964. Between 1962 and 
1965 there was an increase of 50 percent 
in the number of nongovernmental jobs 
in the county. But there are less than 
2,000 nonwhite residents in the county, 
less than one-half of 1 percent of the 
total population. There are no Negroes in 
Weston. 

And there is now one AEC installation 
in the Chicago metropolitan area, the 
Argonne National Laboratory. The Chi- 
cago branch of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
has indicated that Negro personnel can- 
not now find housing in the vicinity 
of that Federal facility and must com- 
mute from Chicago. The commuting dis- 
tance to Weston—if facilities and 
ue and fares permit—would be 35 

es. 

That is the record to be weighed 
against the general assurances which 
have been offered to the AEC. 

The AEC accelerator will cost an esti- 
mated $400 million to build, $60 million 
annually to operate, and will directly 
employ 2,000 men and women and an es- 
timated 6,000 others in resulting job 
growth in the area. 

Will the Senate accept the Weston, 
III., site for that investment of Federal 
dollars and resources on the basis of 
present general assurances of equal op- 
portunity in jobs and housing for all cit- 
izens as against the record of actual past 
and present restrictions, which created a 
virtually all-white area? If it does, it 
will, Iam convinced, write another chap- 
ter in official Federal policy of dis- 
crimination and segregation of housing, 
contravene the 1964 act, and above all 
lose a valuable opportunity to be of 
pioneering and creative assistance. 

I believe that planning authorization 
should be withheld until specific steps are 
taken and mechanisms created to make 
equal access for jobs and housing avail- 
able. This enormous investment is to be 
paid for by the tax dollars of all Ameri- 
cans, Negro and white. I believe we have 
a responsibility to locate it where hous- 
ing opportunity is available equally to all 
Americans who would seek employment. 
So often a pattern based on earlier prac- 
tices, discriminatory practices, has 
created an omelet of problems which we 
are told makes it impossible to un- 
scramble. But here we start fresh, from 
scratch. We can insure nondiscrimina- 
tion in this new area where in a few years 
a large population will be centered. 

Mr. President, I should acknowledge 
that Ann Arbor, Mich., was a leading 
contender for the accelerator site and 
therefore my words here might be dis- 
missed as those of a politician protecting 
a parochial interest. 

But the facts are, nevertheless, clear. 
Fair housing guarantees were one of 
the basic criteria that the AEC demand- 
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ed of the chosen region. And these guar- 
antees have not been forthcoming. 

The question, as I see it, is this: 
Should massive amounts of taxpayers’ 
money be spent to create a new ghetto 
at a time when it is national policy to 
eliminate ghettos? 

Not in my opinion, Mr. President. Iam 
hopeful the Senate will delay authoriza- 
tion of this project until we are all as- 
sured this will not happen. 

Actually, spokesmen for some of the 
scientific community in Michigan have 
asked that I not delay the authorization 
for Weston. They regret that Ann Arbor 
was not selected but are pleased that it 
is proposed to place the facility in the 
Midwest. I understand the interest of 
scientists to move promptly to learn all 
that can be known about the atomic 
package. But I believe the claim for 
equal employment opportunity is 
strong; the claim that the Senate must 
not establish this enormous new facility 
until we are certain we have done all 
possible to protect the legitimate in- 
terests of all our citizens. 

I ask unanimous consent that the con- 
cerned and thoughtful article by Roy 
Wilkins, of the NAACP, which appeared 
in the Detroit News of July 1, 1967, and 
the Detroit News editorial of June 27, 
1967, as well as a letter addressed to me 
from the Coordinating Council of Com- 
munity Organizations, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ILLINOIS CRITICIZED AS ATOM PLANT SITE 

Negro citizens who have managed to pre- 
serve a faith in the easing of racial difficulties 
through steady, orderly procedure got an- 
other kick in the teeth a few days ago. 

The Illinois state senate has killed a fair 
housing bill. The arresting aspect of this act 
lies in the fact that housing for minorities 
was a factor in the selection of Weston, III., 
as the site for the $375-million atom smasher 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Weston, a town of a few hundred residents, 
has no Negroes in or near the place. DuPage 
County, in which Weston is located, has a 
population of approximately 300,000, of 
which only 600 are Negroes. Since the county 
is very near Chicago and Weston is only 35 
miles from the metropolis, it is easy to be- 
lieve that DuPage County has had a policy 
of deliberately discouraging Negroes from 
settling there. 

In fact, the record shows that DuPage 
County politicians and leaders have opposed 
adamantly the enactment of any fair housing 
legislation by the state legislature. They were 
unbending when the Weston plant was being 
discussed, They wanted no concessions on 
minority housing. 

Five other states, California, New York, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Colorado, had sites 
competing with Illinois, All of Illinois’ rivals 
had laws on housing and employment even 
though California was involved in litigation. 
Despite this, and despite lily-white Weston 
and almost lily-white DuPage County, the 
Illinois town was the winner, principally 
upon the assurance from Ilinoisans that a 
fair housing law would be enacted. 

Now the Illinois legislature has reneged. 
The state has the $375-million atom plant 
and the $60-million a year in maintenance 
money. It has 2,000 technical employes and 
many workers in other categories, all making 
up a fat payroll for Illinois. For white Il- 
linois, that is. 

Just in case Negro citizens get any ideas, 
& spokesman for the suburb of Cicero has al- 
ready laid down talk of “bloodshed.” Weston 
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has adopted a town fair housing ordinance 
but a town official said that it would not re- 
quire anyone to sell or rent to “anyone he 
did not choose to deal with.” Negroes are still 
out in the cold on housing. 

Why is this important? Why the blood 
pressures? Well, the United States, where 
Negroes have lived for 348 years, where they 
pay taxes and where their men have fought 
and died in defense of their country in every 
war from 1776 to Vietnam, is going to use 
tax money to create an employment bonanza 
in the middle of an Illinois prairie and that 
bonanza will be for white, not black, Amer- 
icans. 

This use of the money of all the people to 
build a facility where nonwhite workers will 
have to face insults and bricks and mobs 
in order to occupy a home is a monumental 
sin in the world of 1967. Since about eight 
years of construction are required, a pro- 
cedure is being adopted that will give life 
to the jim crow policy of 1975! 

In a letter to a New York newspaper a 
woman points out that one Negro is in the 
President’s Cabinet and one has been nomi- 
nated to the Supreme Court, She asks, plain- 
tively, “What more do they want?” 

Well, madam, they are grateful to the 
President for the Cabinet member and (if 
confirmed) for the Supreme Court associate 
justice. However, two men, estimable as they 
are, cannot substitute for opportunity and 
justice and dignity for the entire Negro 
population, or even for Negro Hlinoisans. 

The Atomic Energy Commission and its 
controlling Joint Congressional Committee 
should cancel out Weston, Ill, and build 
the plant elsewhere. 


A Harp Look AT WESTON NEEDED 

Though we'd love to see the federal gov- 
ernment’s new $375 million atom smasher 
built in Michigan, we would call it undig- 
nified and unworthy for Michigan or any 
other state to make cynical hay over Illinois’ 
troubles in landing it. 

But that should not preclude the federal 
government from taking a hard, searching 
second look at its tentative choice of an 
Illinois site. 

Weston, Illinois was the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s choice for the giant, presti- 
gious economic plum. Weston presumably met 
the AEC’s technical criteria as, presumably, 
did the other five finalist communities, in- 
eluding Ann Arbor. 

But Illinois is under fire for lack of any 
semblance of a fair housing law. Strenuous 
attempts to enact one failed this month, and 
civil rights leaders are leading a drive to keep 
the atom smasher out of that state. 

Equality of employment opportunity is by 
now a foregone conclusion in any major 
undertaking by the federal government. But 
what is its practical value, ask civil rights 
spokesmen, if Negroes cannot live within 50 
or 60 miles of the jobs they are offered? 

There are other technically adequate sites 
where qualified Negroes need not be sub- 
jected to this disability, they say; build the 
atom smasher at one of these. 

They are right. 

No state can yet claim that its problems 
of race and housing are wholly solved; it ill 
behooves any state, then, to play the vulture 
to Illinois’ troubles. 

But some states have done better at pro- 
viding fair housing opportunity than others. 
The Weston site is apparently not the only 
place in the nation where the AEC facility 
can do its job properly and efficiently. The 
federal government can and should put it 
where equality of opportunity is a practical 
fact, not an empty theory. 


COORDINATING COUNCIL 
OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS, 
Hon. PHILIP A. HART, July 10, 1967. 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR Hart: We are writing to you 
on behalf of the combined human rights 
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forces of the Chicago metropolitan commu- 
nity with regard to the proposed Atomic En- 
ergy Commission facility at Weston, Illinois. 
In the next day or two you will be asked to 
approve this project and to make an initial 
appropriation of some $7,300,000 toward its 
construction. 

We appeal to you most earnestly to join 
Senator John O. Pastore in opposition to this 
proposal. We ask you to delete the Weston 
project from the appropriation bill. 

Our reasons for this appeal are as follows: 

1. We believe that the proposed Weston 
project is a national test case for the integrity 
of Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. As 
you know, Title VI says, 

“No person in the United States shall, on 
grounds of race, color, or national origin, be 
excluded from participation in, be denied the 
benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination 
under any program or activity receiving Fed- 
eral financial assistance.” 

At the very least, Title VI is a guarantee 
that there will be equal job opportunity at 
federal projects and federally assisted pro- 


grams. 

2. Equal job opportunity, however, can- 
not be created in a vacuum. It may depend 
on certain other conditions and surely it is 
the obligation of the federal government to 
understand this and to strive for those con- 
ditions which make it possible for us to keep 
faith with the commitment of Title VI. 

3. In the Weston case, job opportunity is 
intrinsically and directly dependent on the 
housing situation. There are practically no 
Negroes in the Weston area. Weston is in the 
middle of Du Page county, an all-white sub- 
urban county. As of April 1966, the total 
population of Du Page county is just under 
300,000 persons (298,182). Of this number 
it is estimated that just 540 are Negroes. Be- 
tween 1960 and 1966 the white population 
grew by 80,000 but the non-white population 
grew hardly at all—by only 129. Let Du Page 
county is just 30 miles west of Chicago, the 
home of nearly 1,000,000 Negro citizens. 
Clearly equal job opportunity at the Weston 
project will be meaningless unless Negro 
scientists, technicians, and other personnel 
will be able to move into the area to live 
within reasonable distance of their jobs. 

4. The Atomic Energy Commission, itself, 
is quite aware of the relationship between 
housing and jobs in the Weston area. In an 
unprecedented action, the Commissioners 
personally visited the state, conferred with 
the governor and with legislative leaders of 
both parties to explain that housing discrimi- 
nation in Illinois cast a cloud of doubt about 
Illinois’ eligibility for the proposed nuclear 
accelerator facility at Weston. They discreetly 
appealed to Illinois political leaders to re- 
move this doubt by passing appropriate 
remedial legislation, i.e. a fair housing law. 

5. Unfortunately, their appeal fell on deaf 
ears. The Illinois Senate has thus far killed 
8 fair housing bills including a very mini- 
mum proposal from Senate majority leader, 
Senator W. Russell Arrington, (Under Sen- 
ator Arrington’s proposal, owner occupied 
dwellings of 10 units or less would have been 
exempted, which meant that less than 50% 
of Illinois’ housing would have been covered, 
and less than 10% of the housing in Du Page 
county, site of the proposed Weston project, 
would have been covered. Even this bill, how- 
ever, was defeated.) 

6. We do not say as Representative Holi- 
field of California has charged that all states 
without fair housing legislation are ineligible 
for federal projects because of Title VI. We 
do say that in this case and in similar cases 
where job opportunity is so totally depend- 
ent on housing opportunity, Title VI stands 
against the project being located in Illinois 
as long as Illinois refuses reasonable coop- 
eration in the creation of those conditions 
which are absolutely necessary for compliance 
with the federal law. 

7. The general housing market in Du Page 
county is closed to Negro families despite 
the admirable efforts of some private cit- 
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izens, human relations groups and the re- 
cent ordinance of the city of Wheaton. The 
enclosed memorandum describes some actual, 
current cases of discrimination in the area. 
Perhaps, the most compelling evidence, how- 
ever, is the experience of Negro employees 
of another Atomic Energy Commission in- 
stallation, the Argonne National Laboratory, 
also located in Du Page county just 10 miles 
from the proposed Weston site. 

8. According to the Director of Personnel 
at Argonne, as of 1965, the laboratory em- 
ployed 238 non-white employees and 3,880 
white employees. Of the 238 non-white em- 
ployees only one lived in Du Page county. 
In contrast 1848 or 47% of the white em- 
ployees live in Du Page county, 92% of the 
non-white employees had to commute to 
their jobs from Cook county and 97% of the 
non-white employees had to travel over 15 
miles to reach their jobs while only 20% 
of the white employees travelled this dis- 
tance. 

9. The national trend of industry migrating 
to the suburbs has a built-in effect of pro- 
moting racial discrimination in employment 
because of the tradition of racial exclusive- 
ness in housing. Surely it is not unreason- 
able to ask the federal government in its in- 
stallations to oppose this trend. Du Page 
county is a case in point. Between 1950 and 
1965, 56,000 new jobs were created in the 
county, almost 100% for whites only be- 
cause of the housing patterns. It will be the 
same story with the jobs created by the 
Weston project if the federal government 
refuses to set reasonable standards for com- 
Ppliance with Title VI. 

10. Finally, we think that you should vote 
against the Weston appropriation because 
if it is approved under the present circum- 
stances—after the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has, itself, raised the issue of housing 
and after the Commission's appeal for co- 
operation has been denied—a serious, per- 
haps fatal blow will have been done to 
Title VI. 

The 1964 Civil Rights Act should be 
preserved and respected as the finest legacy 
of the late President John F. Kennedy to 
his country. If the Weston project goes 
through, it will be seen by black Ameri- 
cans as just another broken promise by 
white America. These broken promises are 
a principal cause of the growing spirit of 
alienation. They plant the seeds of racial 
chaos. 

We are not anti-Weston in any punitive 
sense. We are not interested in seeking 
“revenge” for the failures of our state leg- 
islature. We too love this State. We too want 
to see it prosper and grow. We believe, how- 
ever, that short-run local interest is not al- 
Ways in the the national interest. We be- 
lieve that what is good for America is also 
good for Illinois, and that it would be bet- 
ter for our country if the Weston project 
Were located in a state which is willing to 
do its part to assure that Negro Americans 
will genuinely be able to share in the bene- 
fits of this great enterprise. 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT A. RABY, 
Convenor, Coordinating Council of Com- 
munity Organizations. 
Dr. MARTIN LUTHER KING, Jr., 
President, Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, Co-Chairman, Chicago 
Freedom Movement. 


SOME CURRENT CASE HISTORIANS or DISCRIMI- 
NATION IN DU PAGE COUNTY, JULY, 1967 


A. Mr. A. H., a Negro executive with the 
Boy Scouts of America, although courteously 
treated, was unable to find housing in 
Du Page County. He returned to Teaneck, 
New Jersey, within the last two months. 

B. Within the last 3 months, Mr. L. W., 
attempted to buy a home in Butterfield, 
Illinois, just south of Lombard. Such a furore 
followed that the house was removed from 
the market. Mr. W., then looked at a house in 
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Wheaton which was bought by a white 
neighbor after Mr. W., looked at it. He finally 
bought a home in an unincorporated area 
outside of Wheaton and Glen Ellyn. When a 
neighbor of the W. Family threatened 
violence, the Glen Ellyn Confereme refused 
to intercede, saying that the area was out- 
side its jurisdiction. Mr. W. is a Negro. 

C. Mr. W. J. P., visited a realtor in Glen 
Ellyn who showed little interest in him. 
The realtor did not even ask how much Mr. 
P., could pay down, what type of home he 
owned. Mr. P., a Negro, ultimately bought 
from a concerned private home seller and 
not through a realtor. 

D. Mr. A. J., of Bell Laboratories, Holmdel, 
New Jersey, tried to buy in Glen Ellyn and 
in Du Page County generally. Mr. J., a Negro, 
was unable to buy a home in locations where 
his means allowed. This happened last year. 
Mr. J., subsequently refused to move to the 
new plant, which is five miles from Weston, 
Ii 


E. Mr. R. N., a pilot for American Airlines, 
looked in the Glen Ellyn area for a home a 
little more than a year ago in anticipation 
of a transfer to the Chicago area (He would 
be flying from O'Hare International Air- 
port). Unable to buy a home where his 
means would have permitted, Mr. N., re- 
turned to Newark, New Jersey. 

F. Mrs. D. S., moved to Glencoe, Illinois, 
after being unable to find a home in Glen 
Ellyn. She was told that a home she was 
interested in was not yet available for show- 
ing when, in fact, the realtor was attempting 
to sell it to a white family. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. On what? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I want the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. On what side is the 
Senator? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am on Senator 
PasTore’s side. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is the Senator in our 
corner, or is he not? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am with Senator 
PASTORE. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I renew my request for a quorum— 
I make the point that I observe the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 182 Leg.] 

Aiken Hansen Montoya 
Allott Harris Morse 
Bartlett Hart Morton 
Bayh Hartke oss 
Bennett Hatfield Mundt 
Bible Hayden Murphy 
Boggs Hickenlooper Muskie 
Brewster Hill Nelson 
Brooke Holland Pastore 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Pearson 
Byrd, W. Va. Inouye Pell 
Cannon Jackson Percy 
Carlson Javits Prouty 
Case Jordan, N.C. Proxmire 
Church Jordan, Idaho Randolph 
Clark Kennedy, Mass. Ribicoff 
Coo; Kennedy, N.Y. Russell 
Cotton Kuchel Scott 
Curtis Lausche Smathers 
Dirksen Long, Mo Smith 

a Magnuson Spong 
Dominick Mansfield Stennis 
Ellender McCarthy Symington 
Ervin McClellan Talmadge 
Fannin McGee Tower 

ng McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Fulbright McIn W Del. 
ore er Yarborough 

Griffin Mondale Young, N. Dak, 
Gruening Monroney Young, Ohio 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 
The Senator from Illinois is recognized. 
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Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
ready to proceed. 

I thought I would be so spent, after 
the emotional appeal of my distinguished 
friend from Rhode Island, that I was not 
quite sure I could stand in shoe leather 
and do justice to the problem which con- 
fronts us. 

One would think, from hearing the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land talk, that he is the only crusader in 
the Senate; that, like Atlas, he bears the 
whole weight of the world, including all 
its sins. 

Well, I am sorry, Mr. President, if my 
sins have been cast upon his shoulders. 
I have tried always, of course, to bear 
them as bravely and as sacrificially as 
I know how. 

But that is neither here nor there. I 
should start, perhaps, with the fact that 
once upon a time I was on the Senator's 
committee. In fact, I was on his com- 
mittee for a period of 7 months. Even 
at that time, we were talking about ac- 
celerators and goodness knows what all; 
but I never heard anybody talk about 
the availability of housing at that time. 
Before that, they went out and built the 
Argonne laboratory west of Chicago, and 
not a voice was raised about the availabil- 
ity of housing or open occupancy. It is 
rather strange that suddenly this be- 
comes such an emotional issue that, un- 
less it is rightly solved, it may visit con- 
dign punishment upon the 50 States of 
the Union, and perhaps the District of 
Columbia, and perforce Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. Who shall say? 

But let us start where we ought to 
start. The Atomic Energy Commission 
proposed this matter; so let us get a few 
things squared. Senators have been read- 
ing from letters here, from the Chairman 
of the Commission, that go back to April 
and perhaps March. Let us see what Mr. 
Seaborg says in a letter that is only 19 
days old, dated June 23, 1967. His letter 
was not addressed to me, but it was sent 
to me. It was addressed to Roy Wilkins, 
the executive director of the NAACP. If 
anyone wants to know, Roy Wilkins 
comes from Chicago; and if you want to 
know whether or not I feel kindly toward 
him, I got his older brother appointed as 
an international secretary of labor a good 
many years ago. At one time he had his 
eye upon a Federal judgeship out in Illi- 
nois, and unfortunately I only had one 
and I could not deliver to everybody. My 
distinguished friend from Rhode Island 
understands the verities of that situation 
pretty well, I am sure. 

But what does Mr. Seaborg say? Let us 
see: 

It is the Commission's view that proceed- 
ing at Weston as planned is a course of af- 
firmative action that can and will advance 
the cause of and benefit Negroes and other 
minority group people, regardless of whether 
the Commission will have the immediate 
support of open housing laws, ordinances, or 
regulations, 


Now, that was 20 days ago; and I can- 
not believe that Glenn Seaborg, great 
professor, great scientist, great techni- 
cian that he is, changes his mind quite 
that often. 
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Of course, I have seen minds change, 
Mr. President, like the fellow in a re- 
volving door. He had himself a good 
package on, and he could not get out of 
the door. He kept going around and 
around. Every time he attempted to get 
out on the street side, some girl in a yel- 
low dress was poured out the door. When 
he got inside the building, somebody in a 
pink dress came out. 

After he saw about 18 or 20 different 
colored dresses, he said, “By golly, it cer- 
tainly surprises me how she changes her 
dress so fast.” 

Well, they do change their minds in 
Government. But I cannot believe that 
such a substantial scientist would change 
his mind quite that way. 

They conclude that they have got to 
go ahead with it, that it is necessary in 
the scheme of things for the prestige of 
this country, and for its scientific ad- 
vancement. So the search begins for a 
site. 

I remember once when the Department 
of Agriculture looked for a site, and there 
were 1,100 comers; and did Henry Wal- 
lace have a time of it. But finally they 
did select a site, and, John, they selected 
Peoria, believe it or not, for which I was 
quite happy. 

But the Commission got this scientific 
advisory committee to coast around the 
country, and they looked at everything 
and at everybody, to find out where they 
ought to land. In fact, they just combed 
the Nation. Then they made a selection; 
and what was the basis for that selec- 
tion? 

Well, one thing was transportation. 

We think we have about the best 
transportation out there of any place in 
the country. O’Hare is rated as the most 
efficient metropolitan airfield in the 
country today. Chicago is the railroad 
center. We have enough concrete laid 
down all over the place to do justice to 
two States the size of California and, 
goodness knows, there is concrete to 
spare there. 

We have universities that are close by. 

We have the University of Illinois, with 
its huge new plant in Chicago. We have 
the University of Chicago. We have 
Northwestern University, attended by 
people from all over the Nation, the Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, the University of 
Michigan, the University of Iowa, Brad- 
ley University at Peoria, and four State 
universities in addition to the University 
of Illinois. 

We have laboratories galore. So, you 
find me any location in the country from 
the standpoint of physical location and 
resources to match this site. 

It was not surprising to me that they 
made the announcement that they were 
going to bed down at Weston with this 
project that will cost a great deal of 
money. Who would not be entranced with 
that amount of money? 

We have no air facilities of great di- 
mension. However, we do have Chanute 
field and Scott field. They are smaller 
when measured by the standards of Max- 
well field in California, but this is one 
location at which we could meet the de- 
mands and needs of this scientific group. 

No question was ever raised about it 
until finally the civil rights groups began 
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to write the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the Joint Committee. 

It was some time thereafter that Dr. 
Seaborg and other members of the Com- 
mission journeyed out to see the Gover- 
nor and talk about the matter. 

My friend, the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], says it is strange 
that the Legislature of the State of Illi- 
noise did not rise like a bass to the fly 
and suddenly divest itself of all sin and 
just rise to this mandate for housing. 
Well, that is no little legislature. 

The population of the State of Illinois 
is over 10 million. You can sink quite a 
lot of States there and lose them. You 
can lose some of them in one county. 
However, we have over 10 million people 
and 57,000 square miles of territory. 
Every part of it is represented in that 
legislature, and you do not go in there 
and just push them around. 

They are elected under State law, and 
if they did not have some independence 
about them, I would not be proud of 
them. 

I was willing to act as a good Samari- 
tan and as a charitable mediary in this 
business. I called up the speaker of the 
legislature, and I had two Illinois Repre- 
sentatives sitting there, thank goodness. 

The newspapers got the story wrong. 
The Chicago Tribune was the only one 
that published the correct story. 

I did not try to browbeat or push the 
speaker around. He is an old friend. 

I said: “You are having trouble there.” 

He said: “Yes. I have been trying to do 
something about it.” 

I have been in Washington for 34 years 
and I have not seen the day when I have 
to pressure the legislature as to what 
they are going to do. If they do not know 
their business, they have no business be- 
12 in Springfield, II., in the State capi- 
tal. 

In fact, the legislatures have been a 
great training school for people who ulti- 
mately come here. I missed, of course, 
the grassroots training of a State legisla- 
ture. However, I do not for one moment 
demean the fact that it is a great train- 
ing ground. 

They are doing their own thinking. 
And what happens? 

The general assembly in our legislature 
passed a general occupancy bill. What 
was the vote? It was 106 to 44. They were 
not slow on the uptake. 

When the matter got to the senate, it 
was a different matter. Maybe there, as 
here, senators feel that probably there 
is greater prestige, knowledge, and wis- 
dom in the senate than at the other end 
of the capitol. 

I used to quip with some of my friends 
and say: “You know, the House is the 
lower house and this is the upper House.” 
They did not like it. 

That term comes from the days when 
the House met in the lower chamber and 
the Senate met in the upper chamber. 

Some historian can remind me whether 
it was in Philadelphia or New York. 

Mr. SCOTT. It was in Philadelphia. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Good enough. Be sure 
that the Recorp is correct so that the 
historians do not get me by the hair. 

They were not neglectful. They went 
into it. 

I began to explore the matter a little 
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bit to see what could be done under the 
law if there was a disposition to do it. 

To show you how our friend, the sen- 
ior Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
got off base—brilliant lawyer that he 
is—he said: “Kane or Du Page County 
have done nothing about it.” 

We went to the attorney general. The 
attorney general said that the counties 
have no authority under the law. 

That drops his argument like a leaden 
doughnut. And I told him not to make 
that mistake again, because there was no 
validity to it whatsoever. 

We began to encourage the people in 
the cities. What do you think happened? 
The day before yesterday either the third 
or fourth largest city in the State, Joliet, 
with a population of 74,000 people, 
passed an open occupancy ordinance. 
And some time ago the city of Wheaton, 
with a population of 26,000 people—a 
highly educated, sophisticated, and cul- 
tured area—passed an open occupancy 
ordinance. 

So, when they say that Weston may 
disappear under tons of concrete, it can. 
But Wheaton is not going to disappear 
and Joliet is not going to disappear. 

It is 6 miles from Wheaton to where 
they will build this great big project, and 
it is 5 miles from Joliet. 

There is a great emotional outpouring 
from my friends about having to drive a 
long distance from Argonne Laboratory. 
The same group that came to see you 
came to see me. I listened patiently in 
my office. There they were, colored and 
noncolored. 

I said: “Tell me about it.” 

They said: “Why, people will have to 
drive 30 or 40 miles.“ 

I said: “What are you squawking 
about? I have a man out in Virginia 
helping with my flowers and vegetable 
garden who drives 100 miles every day, 
from away beyond Leesburg, to get to 
work.” 

I will show you crowds. You ought to 
come out and see Route 7 when I come 
through in the morning. They are 
stacked up bumper to bumper, and they 
come from 50 miles away to get to work. 
They do not drive 30 or 40 miles. They 
drive 100 miles. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is the person who 
drives 100 miles to plant flowers a Negro 
or a white person? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. They are all kinds. 

Mr. PASTORE. Well, is he Negro or 
white who has to drive the 100 miles? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. He is Negro. 

Mr. PASTORE. That may be so. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. How are you going to 
argue about it? 

Mr. PASTORE. What the Senator 
from Rhode Island is actually saying is 
that in that part of the country, 225 
Negroes are working at Argonne Labora- 
tory in DuPage County, and 223 of those 
Negroes have to travel 70 miles a day, 
and the whites do not have to do so. 
That is what we are talking about. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Some people have to 
drive about 100 miles a day. 

Mr. PASTORE. We are talking about 
equality. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. You do not have to 
drive that many miles to drive all the 
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way across the State of Rhode Island 
twice. There you have a population of 
1 million. You can sink it in one-fourth 
of the city of Chicago and never know 
that it existed. 

Geographical restraints amaze me. 
When one lives where you have big 
vistas, like our distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Wyoming, he thinks noth- 
ing of these great distances. 

I remember one time down in Texas, 
I went to a Legion convention. They 
said, Come with us. We're going to 
Mexico to see a bullfight.” 

I said, “Where is it?” 

“Somewhere down there.” 

I asked, “How far is it?” 

They said, 200 miles.” 

I said, Do you guys drive 200 miles 
to go toa bullfight?” 

“Why, we drive 200 miles to go to 
a dance.” 

So it depends on where you live, 
whether your cabin, as Shakespeare 
said, is cribbed and confined, or whether 
you live in the great open spaces, where 
you can appreciate vistas. We appreci- 
ate vistas out there. 

We have Joliet. We have a great seg- 
ment of Negro people, fine people, and 
it is only 20 miles from the Weston site. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. We have had this 
project under consideration for 5 years. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I know. 

Mr. PASTORE. And nothing ever hap- 
pened; no equal housing had ever taken 
place, But since this thing started, since 
we showed a determination to do some- 
thing about it, then open housing began 
to happen? I applaud Wheaton for doing 
it. Wheaton did it on July 3, and Joliet 
did it only yesterday. 

I am saying to the Senator that I am 
not trying to move this project from 
Weston. All I am saying, for the rea- 
sons I have spelled out, is, give this a 
chance and you will do equity to Weston 
and open housing. 

The argument that the whites will 
have to travel only 5 or 10 miles a day to 
go to work but that Negroes will have to 
go back to the ghetto in Chicago—and 
all because somebody wants to go 200 
miles to a dance in Texas—does not con- 
vince me at all. This is no dance prop- 
osition. This is quite serious, especially 
if the color of one’s face is black. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, that is 
about the airiest nonsense and persiflage, 
with all apologies to my friend, the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, that I have 
heard on this floor in a long time. 

They keep talking about ghettos. Well, 
talk about New York and the cosponsor 
of the bill, the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. PASTORE. But this project is not 
going to New York. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I know. The Senator 
from Rhode Island is talking about 
ghettos. Harlem is a ghetto. 

Mr. PASTORE. But we are not putting 
this project in New York. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. They put this tag of 
“ghetto” so easily upon areas if the 
housing is not quite up to standard. We 
have more Negroes in Chicago alone than 
the entire population in the State of 
Rhode Island. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. What does that prove? 
If that is not pure and simple nonsense, 
what is? What does that prove—the fact 
that Rhode Island is small and can be 
buried in Illinois? What does the fact 
that Chicago has more Negroes than the 
entire population of Rhode Island prove, 
when we are talking about human 
dignity? We are not talking about the 
quantity of any race—but about the 
quality of their lives—quality and 
equity. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. They are herded in a 
couple of blocks in Providence, and the 
Senator talks about a ghetto. We have 
them scattered all about the State— 
north, south, east, and west—and we 
look after them pretty well. I would be 
the last man to stand on the floor and 
defend some of the housing we have 
there. On the other hand, I will defend 
a great deal of it. All you have to do is 
drive down Michigan Avenue, State 
Street, Clark Street, to the end of town, 
and see what we have offered them. 
There is no community in the land, I 
presume, that does not have some sub- 
standard housing. But we have a big 
problem, and we deal with it rather com- 
petently and rather efficiently. That is 
the point I make. 

But they want it done overnight. Push 
your legislature. Blackmail them. Make 
them do it. 

In the 7 months I was on the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, I never 
heard a voice raised about available 
housing. 

Here sits my friend and colleague from 
Illinois, Met Price. MEL, you are here as 
long as Iam. 

He has been here a long time, and he 
has been on that Joint Committee a long 
time. He lives down at the other end of 
the State, and he is on the Joint Com- 
mittee. He can testify to the things I 
have been saying here. 

MEL, I am sorry I am not with you. I 
might have given you a vote. I had to 
give it up because somebody else wanted 
it. But I am charitably inclined, and I 
suppose disposable and dispensable. 

So these arguments just do not stand 


up. 

My friend the Senator from Rhode 
Island did not demean me. He is too 
gracious to demean anybody. But he 
made the economy argument, and he 
talked about me taking out after the 
so-called poverty program, Did I take 
out after it? I not only took out after it, 
but I also did a pirouette on this floor 
that even got into Time magazine. 

The idea of taking girls around— 
teenagers—and showing them huge 20- 
ton trucks, to find out whether they 
wanted to be truckdrivers. That is the 
kind of stuff we dealt with in the pover- 
ty program, and it had to be brought out 
into the open, to show how shameless 
it really was. 

Yes, I made fun of it. Ridicule is some- 
times the only weapon you have when 
other things fail, and so you have to 
ridicule them. 

But he puts that on my shoulder and 
says that is the economy tag. Strange 
thing, we have not heard anything about 
economy in this program for a long, 
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long time. It comes out now because 
here is a little nucleus. I do not know 
why, but that is the way it is. 

Maybe it is just a question of whose 
ox is being gored. 

My friend from New York [Mr. Javrrs! 
said that Illinois, in effect, turned this 
project down. Illinois did not do any- 
thing of the kind. Show me any afirma- 
tive action, show me a word, where Illi- 
nois turned it down. Merely because 
Illinois was not going to be pushed over- 
night into a forced action certainly does 
not indicate a turndown. It was not a 
turndown by me. 

But I have some respect for our legis- 
lature. I wonder whether the legislature 
of the State of my distinguished friend 
from New York gets pushed around like 
some Federal agency, when there is an 
agency of that kind. Does that happen 
in the great Empire State? If it does, 
I will get up and jump off of the top of 
the Empire State Building. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am sure that none of us 
would want the Senator to jump off the 
Empire State Building. 

New York does have such a statute. 
Being a lawyer, and a very good lawyer, 
the Senator from Illinois used the words 
“in effect.” That, in effect, showed us 
that they were not going to do anything 
they did not feel like doing to get this 
installation. They had been warned by 
Dr. Seaborg that they were likely to lose 
it. If they were willing to take that 
chance, why should we bail them out? 

I know that the senior Senator from 
Illinois and his colleague [Mr. Percy] 
are eloquent. We would like to oblige 
them. But I think this is a rather big 
“oblige.” That is the reason why I sup- 
ported, and do support, the proposal of 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PASTORE]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. As one lawyer to an- 
other, the words “in effect” are fine 
print. I caution the Senator against the 
fine print. But we do not want to be 
obliged. 

The Commission took all this time, 
and they cast New York into outer dark- 
ness, as they did Colorado and other 
States. They finally said, “We will put 
the installation at Weston, II.“ 

I am not a scientist, goodness knows. 
I took some chemistry, physics, and a 
few other subjects in high school, once 
upon a time. But I know that the Com- 
mission could not accidentally have come 
to that conclusion. They said, “This is 
the place, from the standpoint of every 
facility, and here it should be built.” 

What more is there to say, except one 
thing? Thirty States have no open oc- 
cupancy laws. Some States do. If Sena- 
tors are going to make the argument 
that this work should not be done and 
that the Pastore amendment ought to 
be adopted because Illinois has no open 
occupancy law, then look out for what 
will happen, because I have got to live, 
and I am going to keep a list handy. Just 
wait until some of the authorization and 
appropriation bills come around, and 
we will spend a lot more time in acting 
on them if they relate to States that do 
not have open occupancy laws. If that is 
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to be the requirement, if that is to be the 
standard, then let us know it now. 

The amendment ought to be defeated 
by an overwhelming vote of the Senate, 
rather than to establish an evil prece- 
dent today by adopting the amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In the event such a 
precedent as this were set, how would it 
operate in future instances, such as, for 
instance, in choosing the location of a 
great center such as the Kennedy Space 
Center, at Cape Kennedy? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Canaveral; exactly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. How would it operate 
with respect to the location of the 
Manned Space Center at Houston, Tex.? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. You put your finger 
on it precisely. They have one going in 
New Mexico right now. There is no open 
occupany law, but somehow or other no 
voice was raised, shouting and singing, 
“jingle bells, jingle bells.” The Senator 
from Rhode Island must have known 
that I was making a Christmas record 
yesterday when he mentioned jingle 
bells. 

(At this point, Mr. MONDALE assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. HOLLAND. How would this op- 
erate with respect to the operation of 
the great Huntsville complex for the 
space activities in Alabama? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We will come down and 
try to get it away from you. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I had not expected 
that sort of ungenerous response from 
the Senator. I think he was joking. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It would not have been 
put there in the first place if this had 
been the rule. 

Mr. HOLLAND. How would this oper- 
ate against the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority or Oak Ridge in the area where 
they are located? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It would be particu- 
larly true with respect to Florence, Ala., 
and Knoxville, Tenn., and other areas 
where there is a big demand for housing 
close to the installation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. How would it oper- 
ate with respect to the establishment of 
the great Langley Space Center in Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It would have the same 
effect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. This kind of prece- 
dent, if once adopted, would be a great 
expansion of title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act so as to operate against future 
Federal investments of great size in any 
State unless that State bowed to the 
will of that group which wants open 
housing established throughout the Na- 
tion but has not passed a Federal law on 
that subject. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator stated it 
better than I could, with the exception 
that now it would be done on a national 
basis. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have one more ques- 
tion. There are a large number of space 
establishments, shipyard establishments, 
and similar Federal establishments in 
California which, as I recall, failed to 
adopt an open housing provision on a 
statewide referendum by a heavy vote. 
How would this kind of precedent op- 
erate against such establishments being 
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set up in California in the future until 
and unless an open housing law is voted 
there? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That was a com- 
plicated situation there because it had 
been submitted to the voters. I believe 
they called it proposition 14 on the Cali- 
fornia ballot. The matter got to the 
Supreme Court, and then it went back 
to the California supreme court. Wheth- 
er or not it has finally been resolved I 
cannot quite tell the Senator, but it is 
the same problem over and over. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There is no question 
about the fact that although the referen- 
dum was knocked out by the Supreme 
Court the Legislature of California has 
not passed an open housing act; has it? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Would not this kind 
of precedent, as established in this case, 
be equally applicable to the establish- 
ment in many of the 50 States of the 
Union which did not happen to have 
an open housing act in needed, advan- 
tageously located, and well-chosen spots 
for Federal establishments for great 
Federal objectives? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator has 
stated the case and I have tried to state 
the case. 

I honestly hope that the Senate will 
not make this unprecedented blunder, 
because they will regret this a long time 
and perhaps discover, as the Book does 
not say: Sufficient unto the day is not“ 
the evil thereof; because there will be 
greater evils to follow. 

Mr. President, I shall not belabor the 
matter. I think the case is one sided and 
the Pastore amendment should be 
roundly defeated. I prefer now to yield 
the floor unless Senators wish to speak 
on this subject. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make an observation or two before 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
leaves. 

The distinguished Senator from Mi- 
nois took occasion to say that the ques- 
tion of open housing did not enter this 
situation until such time as these groups 
moved in. Nothing could be further from 
the facts. 

The fact of the matter is that when 
the original criteria went out the AEC 
said specifically that they were con- 
cerned with adequate housing for 2,000 
employees. Then, in January 1967 it was 
not the Senator from Rhode Island but 
it was the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission who issued the fol- 
lowing statement. He said: 

The Commission considered the 200-Bev 
accelerator site selection question at 18 
meetings. Primary concerns of the Commis- 
sion were electric power supply and civil 
rights and now discrimination. 


This is nothing I invented. Here is a 
governmental agency that is proposing 
to build a purely educational device. It 
has nothing at all to do with the mili- 
tary. It has nothing at all to do with the 
national security. The argument is be- 
ing made here that this would set a 
precedent. They dwell in the past. We 
went without a civil rights law for 100 
years, but in 1964 we passed the civil 
rights law. We are dealing with it 
today. 

I repeat again that this idea that it is 
perfectly all right for a Negro to travel 
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60 miles a day but it is not all right for 
a white man to travel 60 miles a day, 
that the white man can live close to his 
job while the Negro has to live in a 
ghetto, removed by 35 miles, does not 
strike the Senator from Rhode Island 
as being dignified argument. 

Perhaps we are setting a precedent 
and the precedent will be that any time 
a governmental agency brings up the 
question of open housing, or fair hous- 
ing, or a fair opportunity for a job, that 
they make that a predicate. We have a 
perfect right to defend that predicate. 
If that is wrong and the Senate wants 
to take an opposite view it is its privilege 
to do so. As far as I am concerned, I do 
not care if I am alone. If this is roundly 
defeated, I still stand firm. I have stood 
on the floor of the Senate and I managed 
title VI. I have not been in the habit of 
marching up the hill and the next day 
marching down the hill. I have the cour- 
age to be consistent. 

Yes, maybe our forces are too little or 
too late, but the question here is: Do we 
come with humanity uppermost in our 
minds? 

It is foolish reasoning and nonsensi- 
cal to argue that it is all right for a 
Negro to travel 70 miles if he wants a 
5 and that he should be happy to get 


I say yes, it will be a long, hot sum- 
mer. Keep doing this to American society 
and you will never cool off summer. Un- 
less you say to the able, ambitious law- 
abiding Negro, “We will give you a 
decent chance, not by promise but by 
performance,” how can he place any 
restraint upon the violent ones? 

Already our society has been cursed— 
and I use that word advisedly—with vio- 
lence and vandalism. I say, the only cure 
is to begin to do the things we preach 
about but never seem to get around to 
doing. 

Let me read this letter, Mr. President. 
It comes from 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator mind 
if I read the letter first, and then I will 
yield to him? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Of course. 

Mr. PASTORE. This letter comes to me 
from Marvin L. Montgomery. I am go- 
ing to read it in toto, because it points 
up a disgraceful situation. 

It reads as follows: 

CHICAGO, ILL., 
May 13, 1967. 

DEAR SENATOR PASTORE: One year ago I was 
assigned by the Veterans’ Administration to 
Hines, Illinois, a western suburb of Chicago, 
to supervise construction of a new 24-million 
dollar general medical and surgical hospital 
in Hines within an existing VA complex. 

Iam a Negro and a graduate architectural 
engineer. 

Because of my experiences here in Illinois, 
I have read with growing concern of the 
atomic reactor which is proposed to be built 
in Weston, a western suburb of Chicago. My 
concern is for the hundreds of professional 
and non-professional men and women of my 
race as well as other minorities, who, as I 
was, will be asked to work on the Federal 
project in Weston, Illinois. 

Prior to my reassignment to Hines, because 
of my concern about the housing situation 
in Illinois, I was assured by Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, Central Office supervisors that 
housing was plentiful and that I would have 
no problem in Illinois. 
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When I arrived April 19, 1966, I did find 
plenty of housing advertised in newspapers 
and eagerly began to call upon realtors and 
owners listing apartments and houses for 
rent. 

How can I describe the feelings we expe- 
rienced as one realtor or owner after another 
told us “This is only for whites,” or “We are 
not ready to integrate,” or “This apartment 
has just been rented” (later found to be un- 
true). Others said, “I'll check and call back,” 
or “Our rental office is closed, we can't help 
you today.” We were ushered out of realtors’ 
Offices hastily lest white passers-by would 
think they were doing business with us. 
During May, June and July, 1966, we visited 
thirty-two realtors and owners in west sub- 
urban communities near Weston, Illinois. 

Almost invariably we were told to “Look in 
Maywood,” the location of a large “Negro 
Ghetto.” 

What hurts most of all was that my wife, 
daughter and I were not treated as human 
beings, American citizens, but as things to 
be placed where white persons chose to place 
us. It did not matter that we were college 
graduates, ambitious, conscientious . . .; all 
that mattered was the color of our skin. We 
could have nothing to say about where we 
could live or where our daughter could at- 
tend school. 

As a result of our frustrating and de- 
humanizing experiences, my desire to pro- 
test and publicize the treatment accorded 
minorities led me to pitch a tent containing 
my family in front of the Oak Park office of 
one of Illinois’ largest real estate firms, Baird 
and Warner, Inc. This event was well cov- 
ered by newspapers and television evoking 
the usual responses of concern and indigna- 
tion. However, in spite of the efforts of many 
concerned individuals, the barriers remained, 
and we reluctantly moved to the only place 
that was open to us, the Negro Ghetto“ in 
Maywood, Illinois. 

During the spring of 1967, we tried again 
to find housing outside the ghetto, unsuc- 
cessfully. My inability to obtain adequate 
housing has led me to change to another 
job much sooner than I had planned. I am 
now employed with the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development and have moved 
to one of the very few integrated housing 
areas of Chicago. 

I am writing specifically to register my 
strong feeling that the United States Con- 
gress would be very unwise and unjustified 
if funds are appropriated for the atomic 
reactor at Weston, Illinois, unless Open Oc- 
cupancy legislation is enacted by the Illinois 
Legislature. It is unthinkable that the lead- 
ers of our nation would pour billions of dol- 
lars into a project in Illinois when Amer- 
ican citizens asked to work on this project 
are denied any choice of where they may 
live. 

In spite of the assurances of community 
leaders in and around Weston that housing 
will not be a problem for minority groups, 
this problem will not be solved without pas- 
sage of a strong, enforceable, state or fed- 
eral open occupancy law. I have heard these 
same assurances of community leaders and 
have found them to be hollow. I believe that 
any appropriation should be held up until 
Illinois passes a meaningful open housing 
law, or that the atomic reactor should be 
built in one of the other states suggested, 
States which have legal means to deal with 
discrimination in housing. 

I feel so strongly about this that I am 
willing to appear before any member or com- 
mittee in Springfield or in Washington. Be- 
cause of our nation’s devotion to the freedom 
of all men everywhere, and because of its 
leadership of free nations in the world, it is 
imperative now that our actions truly follow 
our words. 

In summary, I wish to do all within my 
power to assure that no other Negro em- 
ployee or citizen of the United States is 
subjected to the degrading treatment which 
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my family and I received when we were as- 

signed to live in Illinois, 
Sincerely yours, 
Marvin L. MONTGOMERY, 


I want to ask my distinguished col- 
league from Ilinois that if he were 
chairman of that committee and letters 
of this kind came in, and all these or- 
ganizations wrote to him, what part 
would he take in this? Would he sweep 
it under the rug, or tell these people to 
go to the devil. Would he tell these peo- 
ple, “Look, you do not count. You are 
black. You are not white.“ I am sure he 
would not. 

That is what is involved here. It is a 
question of morality. I would not say 
that the Senator from Illinois is insin- 
cere. He has his own point of view, and 
he has made it abundantly clear time 
after time after time. But this is a time 
to be serious as well as sincere. This 
idea of making a joke of the whole situ- 
ation, of how long it takes to travel 
through Rhode Island, or how large 
Rhode Island happens to be, and all 
that sort of nonsense, really has no place 
in this debate. 

Mr. President, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I do not care if I stand alone. I 
am going to vote my conscience this aft- 
ernoon. I never said for one moment 
that I wanted to integrate the whole 
State of Illinois. Read the Recorp. I said 
time after time after time that the bill 
should not be used as a blackjack to in- 
tegrate the State of Illinois, I said that I 
was compelled and obliged, because of 
the action of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, to make sure that every Amer- 
ican, regardless of the color of his skin, 
could go to that site where we would be 
pouring in $400 million of the taxpayers’ 
money and be assured that he would not 
be turned away, as Mr. Montgomery was, 
because he was dark, when he sought to 
live close to his place of employment. 

There has been reference here to Phil- 
adelphia and our beginning as a nation. 

Referring to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, where is the equality of crea- 
tion? Where is the inalienable right of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness? 

What does life mean, if it does not 
mean a job—the means of making a 
living? 

What does liberty mean if we cannot 
express ourselves? 

What does the pursuit of happiness 
mean unless we can find a home for our 
family? 

Mr. President, that is the human ques- 
tion here this afternoon. 

I do not care how other Senators vote. 
I do not care if I stand alone. So far as 
I am concerned, in my heart, I feel 
good—lI feel very good. I feel just as good 
as when we passed title VI. 

If Senators want to defeat the amend- 
ment, they can go ahead and do it. The 
opposition to my amendment may have 
the votes this afternoon. But let me say 
this to the Senate: When in days to 
come we pick up the newspaper and read 
about violent demonstrations and the 
violence on the streets, ask ourselves this 
question: What did I do to avoid it? 
What did I do for the decent Negro who 
wants a chance? What did I do for him 
to pass on as a good example? What will 
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be his response—if we do not discharge 
our responsibility? 

These are some of the questions in- 
volved in this issue this afternoon. 

The Senate can do what it pleases. 
The House has already had its pleasure. 
If the Senate wants to act the same way, 
it can go ahead and do it. But, as far as 
I am concerned, I felt compelled to speak 
on behalf of these fine groups, and the 
people who live close to the problem. 
They tell me that they are being dis- 
criminated against. 

I do not care if Illinois passes open 
housing or not. That is its business. But 
any time anyone asks me to stand up 
and spend $1 which belongs to all the 
people, to all the taxpayers of this coun- 
try, they cannot tell me that I am going 
to leave it to a handful of people to de- 
cide who can live in the favored place 
and who cannot. 

Go ahead and defeat the amendment, 
if you will, but I will cast my vote for it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, of 
course, I cannot help it if the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island must 
persist in the error of his ways. It is too 
bad. I would not say, however, that he 
has the only conscience in the Senate. 

Mr. PASTORE, I did not say so. I said 
the opposite. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would not say that he 
has the only throbbing heart in the Sen- 
ate for humanity. 

Why, Mr. President, I remind my 
friend, when he talks about the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, where does he think 
the act of 1957 was written, and 1959, 
and 1961, and 1963, if it was not in my 
office, just 15 steps from here—with the 
present Vice President sitting there, the 
present President of the United States 
coming to that office, and the Attorney 
General, now the Assistant Secretary of 
State, also sitting with us, not just day 
after day, but week after week after 
week, where those bills were written? 

Thus, if he wants to believe he has 
the only conscience in the Senate, just 
go and look at the Recorp and see where 
the senior Senator from Illinois was 
when we were writing that legislation 
and trying to perfect it and make it 
pragmatic and worthwhile. And we did, 
I believe. 

Now, be careful about one letter and 
about all the tears that are in it, because 
I will tell Senators the other side of the 
story. An agricultural laboratory, the 
Northern Regional Research Laboratory, 
was established in Peoria. A few years 
ago they decided to send a very distin- 
guished Negro organic chemist there. 
Well, of course, the housing in Peoria 
for Negroes is not anything to be proud 
of, and he made some complaint of it. I 
went to the president of the chamber 
of commerce, and then to the president of 
the largest savings and loan association 
in that town. They said, “All right, we 
will go out in the most favorable 
area in town. We will buy the equivalent 
of at least two, and possibly four, city 
blocks,” and they optioned the property 
and then said to him, “Look, we are 
going to build you a brand new, stylish 
house.“ He said, “I won't take it. You 
are trying to isolate me. You are trying 
to set me off to one side.” Look at the 
support that community poured out for 
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him, and then he said, “Oh, no, you are 
trying to segregate me.” 

So look out for these individual cases. 
Let my friend drive up and down south 
Chicago and west Chicago and see what 
we do about housing there. Then he will 
get something besides this kind of pic- 
ture, which has been painted in such 
broad strokes on the Senate floor that 
not even an artist would recognize it. 

No, it is not quite that way. So let 
us vote this down. We can show the 
country that we have hearts and con- 
sciences. We have done it before, because 
we put legislation on the books for the 
first time in 80 years. Look at the long 
lag before it was done. Could it have 
been done without the sympathy of the 
House and the Senate? No. 

We have made progress, lots of it. We 
are making progress in Illinois. Com- 
munities are falling into line. One branch 
of the legislature did it. This move 
started only a couple of months before 
the adjournment time. Yet some think 
it must be done overnight, like a cyclone 
and a fire bell in the night. Well, people 
are still people, and it does not work 
out that way. 

So do not be misled by that kind of 
letter. I get these letters, too, and I know 
what to do about them, particularly if 
the address is in the letter, because I 
know my State pretty well, and I know 
the city of Chicago, and I can pretty well 
tell what it is. 

It is in the nature of people to com- 
plain. I remember what “Black Jack” 
Pershing, our commander in World War 
I, said: “I would not give you a nickle 
for a soldier who did not bitch.” That 
was his language. That is quite true of 
soldiers. 

I am glad when they protest and ex- 
press their dissent, because that is one 
of the motive powers of the people. 

Mr. President, I have belabored the 
issue. I shall yield the floor with the plea 
to Members of the Senate that they vote 
this amendment down by an overwhelm- 
ing majority and show that there is still 
some reality and appreciation of reality 
in what we do. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I feel there 
would be nothing to add to the argu- 
ments of my distinguished senior col- 
league from Illinois. He has answered 
many of the points raised by the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. 

I should like, however, to refer to the 
four points made by the Senator from 
Rhode Island as the concluding argu- 
ment for his amendment and against 
the approval of this site. 

Because of my high regard for him and 
for his obvious dedication to our national 
interest and the interests that are served 
in this project; and because of the im- 
plication that this project will further 
discrimination rather than remove a 
blight upon American life, I would like to 
take up these four points and try to 
answer each of them in as rational and 
logical a way as I can. I would hope 
that with these arguments I could even 
persuade the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island to vote against his own 
amendment. 

One of the four arguments he made is 
that we should have economy in Gov- 
ernment and that, after all, this project 
is not needed. He described it as a toy. 
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Second, he argues that there is some 
indecision about the size of the unit, and 
that we should wait a year, because a 
year’s delay would not cause any harm. 

Third, that scientific determination 
leaves us in doubt as to whether there 
is an adequate water supply for 
the project. 

Fourth—I shall consider it last, al- 
though it is the most important and over- 
riding argument—the point of discrim- 
ination in housing. I shall leave that last, 
because I do feel as deeply and as strong- 
ly about the issue of discrimination in 

- housing in 1967 in Illinois and in every 
other State of the Union as my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Illinois does. 

From the standpoint of the first argu- 
ment, whether or not this project is 
needed, I simply refer to the report which 
was made in May 1963, by the Panel of 
High Energy Accelerator Physicists of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee, 
recommending in 1963 that the Federal 
Government construct a 200 Bev accel- 
erator immediately. Ever since that de- 
cision was made by that distinguished 
panel, every delay we have had has set 
the national interest back. 

A second policy report was made in- 
dicating the need for national action in 
the field of high energy in January 1965. 
The official position was taken by that 
panel on that date, and President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson endorsed that report. 

I would also like to reac this paragraph 
from a letter from Norman F. Ramsay, 
Higgins professor of physics at Harvard 
and president of Universities Research 
Association, written to Senator EDWARD 
Brooke, who is a supporter of this 
amendment. 

Since the scientists in this field are so 
clearly aware of the need for speed, a major 
delay will involve a great loss of momentum 
and enthusiasm and will probably lead to 
the disbanding of the present organization 
which is already at work in Illinois. To start 
all over again in a year or two from now will 
be much more difficult and may never again 
be as effective. It would be a tragedy for this 
great and promising cooperative scientific 
enterprise to be severely weakened by a delay 
when the delay will not necessarily lead to 
open housing legislation in Illinois and when 
the presence of the Laboratory will provide 
an increasingly strong force favoring such 
legislation and similar action favorable to 
minority groups. 


This comes from the president of Uni- 
versities Research Association. 

I should also like to refer to a report of 
the National Academy of Scientists’ Site 
Evaluation Committee, a group of dis- 
tinguished scientists at work for many, 
many months in making a determination 
as to where this accelerator should be lo- 
cated, and read as follows: 

The quest for basic knowledge of elemen- 
tary particles is a commitment shared by the 
United States with other nations that are 
capable of building accelerators of greater 
and greater energy. The largest particle ac- 
celerators now operating (at energies of about 
30 Bev) are at Brookhaven National Labor- 
atory on Long Island and at CERN (European 
Organization for Nuclear Research), Geneva, 
Switzerland. The Soviet Union is construct- 
ing a 70 Bev proton accelerator. The thirteen 
European countries cooperating in CERN re- 
cently agreed to take a major step to higher 
energies through construction of storage 
rings that would, in effect, greatly multiply 
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the energy available from their present 28 
Bev accelerator for certain experiments. CERN 
has also made initial plans for a new ac- 
celerator in the 300 Bev range and its pro- 
posal is now before the member countries. 
The United States can continue to remain 
in the forefront of explorations in high en- 
ergy physics by bringing the proposed 200 
Bev accelerator into operation at an early 
date. As Congressional reports have pointed 
out, the task will be long and exacting. Site 
selection alone has required extensive con- 
sideration during the past year, and that 
stage is not yet concluded by this report. 
However, additional parameter studies and 
development of components for the acceler- 
ator can start at once. After the AEC has 
decided upon the final site and has received 
authorization to proceed, about two years 
will be required for detailed design work and 
four to five years more for construction. Test- 
ing, alignment, and exploratory experimental 
work will take another year. Even should 
work commence immediately, full operation 
could not be expected until the early 1970's. 
It is highly desirable to proceed promptly 
with the authorization and construction of 
the proposed national laboratory. It is essen- 
tial to insure that the laboratory attract a 
caliber of scientists and engineers most likely 
to construct a truly exceptional laboratory 
and to advance knowledge of the fundamen- 
tal nature of matter. In order to retain and 
recruit the high quality staff that is poten- 
tially available, progress must be continuous 
and visible. Experiments in this field must 
be brilliantly conceived and executed, with- 
out undue delays and interruptions, by men 
expert in the procedures of high energy phys- 
ics. In order to bring this about the labo- 
ratory must be readily accessible to the best 
men in the field from all parts of the country. 


After a great deal of deliberation, the 
Atomic Energy Commission selected Dr. 
Robert Wilson, one of the most distin- 
guished physicists in the world today, 
to administer this project. 

Based on the fact that a decision had 
been made by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and based on the unanimous re- 
port of the site selection committee, and 
with indications that it would be sup- 
ported by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, Dr. Wilson began to as- 
semble a group of technicians, scientists, 
and engineers in Chicago, in rented quar- 
ters near Argonne. Those men have given 
up their university appointments, have 
given up their jobs, have moved to Illi- 
Nois, and are now in the process of doing 
preliminary work, acting on good faith 
that the many reports that have been 
made over a period of time will be acted 
upon favorably by Congress. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. PERCY. I shall certainly yield to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator feel 
that this is good procedure? Without 
casting any reflection upon Dr. Wilson, 
for whom I have the highest degree of 
esteem and respect, does the Senator 
think it is right to set up an organization 
even before Congress authorizes a pro- 
gram? 

The idea that an organization has been 
set up, and that, therefore, we must au- 
thorize the project, does not strike me as 
good procedure. They had no business to 
set up an organization before Congress 
acted upon it. Now we are told, “You are 
going to break up the organization unless 
you pass this $400 million project.” That 
I cannot understand. 

The Senator said he was going to an- 
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swer me rationally, point for point. I 
think that is a specious argument. 

Mr. PERCY. I was answering the 
Senator’s point as to the fact that, in 
his judgment, a delay of 1 year would not 
matter, and that we could put this 
project off; and his point that it is just 
a toy, anyway, in the opinion of the sci- 
entific community. 

I say that in the opinion of the sci- 
ientific community this is considered 
nothing other than a basic tool, required 
to carry us forward in the areas of 
knowledge that are essential in this 
atomic age, if we are to continue to ex- 
plore and delve deeper into the nature 
of the atomic particle. 

Mr. PASTORE. Did the Senator from 
Rhode Island use the word toy“? 

Mr, PERCY. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. I did? I believe I used 
the word gadget.“ The word “toy” is 
being used by the Senator from Illinois. 
I never used it; I beg the Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr. PERCY. In my further comments, 
I shall be happy to omit the term “toy” 
or “gadget.” I shall simply address my- 
self to the fact that the Senator has 
taken the position that this device is not 
needed now, and that it is not urgent 
that we have it. I would only point out 
that the Atomic Energy Commission 
would not proceed with its planning 
studies now, and continue to gather sci- 
entists and technicians, unless they felt 
there was an urgent need for it. 

The Senator from Washington knows 
that with as complex an organization as 
Boeing builds, a scentific and engineer- 
ing community cannot be put together 
overnight. These men have contracts. 
They are dedicated to the universities in 
which they work. Based on a decision 
made by a commission of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, they have gone ahead, in good 
faith, under instructions from the AEC. 
They have made arrangements to go to 
Chicago; they have formed the nucleus 
of a scientific community, because of the 
urgency the scientific world feels for this 
project to move ahead, and to move 
ahead now. 

If the distinguished Senator would like 
to have further evidence that the whole 
business community and a distinguished 
publication feel the urgency of this proj- 
ect, I refer to an article entitled Eu- 
rope’s Giant Atom Smasher,” in the July 
8 issue of Business Week: 

The most powerful atom smasher of them 
_ all—one that will generate 300-billion elec- 
tron volts (bev)—is in the early stages of 
construction near Geneva for the 13-nation 


European Organization for Nuclear Research, 
known as CERN. 

Right now the most powerful atom 
smasher in full operation is the 33-bev ac- 
celerator at Long Island’s Brookhaven Na- 
_ tional Laboratory. But the Russians will top 
this in the fall when their accelerator at 
Serpukhov, near Moscow, gets up to its full 
70-bev power. By 1974, the Atomic Energy 
Commission should be on top again, with a 
200-bev accelerator at Weston, III. 

But three years after that, CERN—which 
already has a 28-bev atom smasher in oper- 
ation—hopes to move into the international 
lead with its 300-bev project. The organiza- 
tion believes that its member governments 
will agree to the $400-million cost, steep as 
it is in comparison with CERN’s total 1967 
budget of $58-million. Reason: The project 
is favored by France, West Germany, and Brit- 
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ain, which contribute between them 65% 
of the total CERN budget; physicists from 
other member countries are pressing their 
governments to go along. 


Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator yield 
on that point? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. We had the staff check 
that. That article in Business Week is 
in error, the picture is wrong, there is 
no authorization for it, and it has not 
even been started. 

Mr. PERCY. I just had the article 
handed to me an hour ago. 

Mr. PASTORE. It had better be 
checked, because I have it on what I 
consider reliable authority that that 
article is absolutely in error where it 
states a 300 Bev accelerator is under 
construction by CERN. The photograph 
that accompanied the article and pur- 
ports to show construction of the 300 
Bev is not that at all. The picture show- 
ing excavation is for the addition of stor- 
age rings for the existing 28 Bev CERN 
accelerator. 

Mr. PERCY. I turn, then, to the testi- 
mony before the Senator’s own Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, in which 
the witnesses discussed the need for not 
only proceeding with the 200 Bev ac- 
celerator, but have already started plan- 
ning to see whether or not that accelera- 
tor can be moved up to the 300 Bev ac- 
celerator level they feel will be required. 
In other words, since this project has 
been conceived, a study project was un- 
dertaken by the Commission to deter- 
mine whether or not they could accede 
to the Director of the Budget’s request 
that they reduce the size of the accelera- 
tor. That was turned down by the Com- 
mission, and it was turned down by the 
joint congressional committee. Rather 
than reduce the size of it, in accordance 
with a request from the Budget Direc- 
tor, they saw the need to increase its 
size, because, as time goes on, this ac- 
celerator will become increasingly obso- 
lete as others press forward. If the So- 
viet Union, with only a part of the gross 
national product that we have, and other 
European countries can see the urgent 
need to move forward in this field, how 
can we sit here and say that one single 
criterion should delay this project, the 
need for which has been seen for the 
last 4 or 5 years, and is fully recognized 
by every top grade physicist and scientist 
in the United States of America, as well 
as in the world? 

The question has been raised by the 
Senator as to whether or not there is 
adequate water supply. This question 
has been gone over time and time again. 
I would merely turn to a report made by 
Albert J. Meserow, chairman of the 
Great Lakes Commission of Illinois, in 
which he says: 

There is no basis for the argument made 
with respect to the availability of water at 
the Weston site. In the first place, there was 
a full investigation made by the Atomic 
Energy Commission as to the availability 
of adequate water at the Weston site, and 
they found that there is sufficient ground 
water in the area to provide all of the 


necessary water for the atomic plant at 
Weston. 


We have one of the greatest reservoirs 
of water available to us in that area; 
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there is no question about that. I shall 
not belabor the point, but I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point a full and complete 
report that will refute every basis for 
that type of argument, that there is 
inadequate water in the Weston area. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REPORT ON WATER AT WESTON SITE 
(By Albert J. Meserow, chairman of Great 

Lakes Commission of Illinois, former as- 

sistant attorney general of Illinois (han- 

dled the Lake Michigan Diversion case in 
the U.S. Supreme Court) ) 

There is no basis for the argument made 
with respect to the availability of water at 
the Weston site. In the first place, there was 
a full investigation made by the Atomic 
Energy Commission as to the availability of 
adequate water at the Weston site and they 
found that there is sufficient ground water 
in the area to provide all of the necessary 
water for the atomic plant at Weston. 

Secondly, Congressman Rogers should not 
be concerned with the availability of water 
at Weston because it does not affect his area 
whatsoever. Third, it appears from his state- 
ment that he is acting as the “Charlie Mc- 
Carthy” for the States of Michigan and New 
York, who is traditionally opposed to IIli- 
nois with respect to diversions out of Lake 
Michigan. Attorney General Frank Kelley of 
Michigan wrote the Congressional Commis- 
sion opposing the Weston sice on the ground 
that it may require Illinois to withdraw water 
from Lake Michigan for the Weston site. 
There is no basis for this assumption because 
Weston is too far from Lake Michigan and 
the withdrawal of water from Lake Michigan 
for Weston would be impracticable and non- 
feasible and further it would be unnecessary 
because there is sufficient ground water and 
streams in DuPage County to adequately 
supply Weston. Furthermore, Congressman 
Rogers should know that the State of Illinois 
is bound by the U.S. Supreme Court decree 
in the Lake Michigan Diversion case to limit 
the withdrawal from Lake Michigan for all 
purposes to 3,200 cubic feet per second. Be- 
cause of this limitation in the decree it can- 
not withdraw any more water from Lake 
Michigan for Weston or for any other pur- 
pose in Illinois over and above the 3,200 cubic 
feet per second. The important thing to em- 
phasize is that there is sufficient and ade- 
quate ground and stream waters in the 
Weston area for the atomic plant otherwise 
the Atomic Energy Commission would never 
have selected this site. 


Mr. PERCY. I then come to the last 
point, the question of housing. I say to 
the distinguished Senator that I have 
listened with a great deal of interest 
to his comments on that point. 

I have been an advocate for a number 
of years of open occupancy legislation 
at the municipal level. I have fought for 
it at the State level, in the midst of a 
political campaign where I was told that 
I would be crucified if I went down and 
testified for it; but I did, and I did so 
because it was right to do so. I advocated 
it at the Federal level, supported the 
House-passed bill last year, and regretted 
that the Senate did not pass that meas- 


ure. 

But I think it is grossly unfair to imply 
that Illinois, alone among all the 50 
States, or among the six States consid- 
ered for this facility, is in a position of 
not offering adequate opportunity for 
housing. I simply say there is discrimina- 
tion everywhere in this country. 

The American dream is not available 
to many Americans, millions of them, 
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because of race, color, and creed. And 
until such time as we remove every last 
vestige that we can of discrimination 
simply because of race, color, or creed, 
we will not have fulfilled the expecta- 
tions and hopes that we have and that 
we should have for our country. 

I turn now to a point-by-point argu- 
ment as to whether this point should be 
the controlling point and should delay 
this project for a year or more, what- 
ever time may be required. 

Twenty States presently have open oc- 
cupancy statutes. Thirty States have 
none. 

If Iam to take the critics at their word, 
then I must assume that AEC will spend 
no more money in any of the 30 States 
that do not have an open housing statute. 
Indeed, if this principle were followed 
out logically and consistently, 30 States 
of our Union would be ineligible for any 
kind of Federal facilities. 

For example, what would happen to a 
bill such as H.R. 8363 that was passed 
by the House of Representatives for the 
improvement of the Nation’s waterways? 

That bill proposes that about $95 mil- 
lion will be spent in States which do not 
have such legislation. 

If Congress is to deny a 200 Bev ac- 
celerator to Illinois, may it spend $372 
million of Federal money in other States 
which do not have open occupancy laws? 
Indeed, the pending bill contains an ap- 
propriation for the construction of a fa- 
cility by the AEC in the State of New 
Mexico. New Mexico does not have open 
housing. 

If we insist on clinging to the false 
criterion of the presence of a State open 
housing law, let us at least apply that 
general rule across the board. Let us 
realize that if we deny the accelerator 
to Illinois on that basis, 29 other States 
in the future will be prohibited from re- 
ceiving appropriations for public works, 
for NASA, and for the military. 

Finally, those who subscribe to this 
point of view are saying that our Gov- 
ernment regrets having built Cape Ken- 
nedy in Florida, the Redstone Arsenal 
in Alabama, the Strategic Air Command 
Headquarters in Nebraska, the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority dams in Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Kentucky, the AEC facili- 
ty at Alamogordo, and the Pentagon in 
Virginia, and that the Government will 
never again let a TFX contract to a com- 
pany in Texas. 

It has been asserted that matters of 
civil rights and nondiscrimination—and 
specifically open housing legislation— 
was a “primary criterion” or a “condi- 
tion precedent” to the approval of a 
particular site. 

It is important to recognize that 
neither the original site selection criteria 
submitted to the Joint Committee in 
April 1965 by the Commission, nor the 
National Academy of Sciences Report 
to the Commission recommending con- 
sideration of six sites for the accelerator 
in March 1966 specifically mention the 
criteria of civil rights or nondiscrimina- 
tion, much less the matter of open hous- 
ing legislation. 

It is correct that, beginning in April 
1966, the AEC did announce that certain 
commitments of employment opportuni- 
ty would be expected from the success- 
ful site. However, the Commission never 
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took the position that the matter of 
equal opportunity or any of those aspects 
would be given primary consideration 
over all other factors in choosing an 
accelerator site. 

On the contrary, the Commission’s de- 
cision was announced to be based upon 
a “balancing of all factors involved.” 

Even more important, the AEC never 
singled out the existence of open hous- 
ing legislation as a condition precedent 
to the selection of a site, nor did it give 
disproportionate weight to the factor of 
housing in evaluating the climate of 
equal opportunity. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I em- 
phasize that this is nothing that was in- 
vented by the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

This is a criteria requisite instituted by 
the AEC. 

To say that this was never made a pri- 
mary prerequisite is incorrect. Iam read- 
ing from page 400 of the hearings, from 
a release of the Commission in January 
1967. 

These are the words of the Commis- 
sion: 

July-December, 1966. The Commission con- 
sidered the 200 Bev accelerator site selection 
question at 18 meetings. Primary concerns 
of the Commission were electric power sup- 
ply, civil rights, and nondiscrimination. 


Those were the words used by them. 
They did this. 

We must realize that this is an educa- 
tional project and nothing more. This 
has nothing to do with national defense. 
There is no emergency involved here. 

All we are trying to do is to afford equal 
opportunity to people for jobs, and that 
depends entirely on whether they can 
live in the vicinity of the project. 

I realize that in the past maybe we 
have been rather neglectful. However, 
only the other day, Secretary McNamara 
set upon certain apartment projects be- 
cause they were not accommodating 
Negro boys in uniform. Those boys are 
fighting in the fields in Vietnam. When 
they come back home and try to get a 
job at this accelerator, we do not want 
to have them told that they would have 
to commute back and forth from the 
Negro ghettos in Chicago. That is not the 
American way of doing things. 

If it had not been for the impetus given 
to the whole matter by those who believe 
in the prerequisite set by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, we would not have 
seen the towns of Wheaton and Joliet 
pass their ordinances. I applaud them 
for their action. Give a little more time 
and other towns will satisfy the remon- 
strances of these people. 

These people are sincere. They are 
people of Illinois. They tell me: “This is 
awful. This is terrible. We will be denied 
our equal rights.” 

Let us give them equity and justice. 

That is all this amounts to. That is 
the position taken by the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

I repeat what I said this morning, that 
I do not pretend to be the conscience of 
the Senate. I said that, and the Senator 
from Illinois was here when I said it. I 
do not pretend to be the conscience of 
the Congress. 
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All I am talking about is my own con- 
science, and that gives me enough re- 
sponsibility. 

I know that the Senator from Illinois 
is sincere, and I hope that he feels that 
I am sincere in my stand. 

This is no laughing matter. This is 
deadly serious. It has to do with the 
basic constitutional rights of people. 

I did not start this. When we seek to 
give out a Federal contract, we cannot do 
it unless the contracting party can guar- 
antee the opportunity of equal employ- 
ment for all Americans, 

Times have changed. 

We did not have that provision 50 years 
ago or 10 or 15 years ago. We legislated 
that recently. This is a new day. 

Our cities never knew the frenzy of 
racial demonstrations. They know them 
now. 

A “hot summer” used to mean just 
that. Now—it means hate, fear, violence, 
vandalism. 

Let us take out the heat and the hate. 

Let us get beyond promises and get to 
performances. 

Let us give a little encouragement to 
the decent people so that they can say 
to the other people: “Quiet down. Be a 
little more patient. Don’t be so emotional. 
A better day is coming.” 

That seems so sensible. 

However, every time we get a chance 
to do something, we muff it. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land whether he feels that with respect 
to the other five States cited by the com- 
mittee there is in any of them, California, 
New York, Colorado, Michigan, or Wis- 
consin, an absence of discrimination? 

Mr. PASTORE. I am perfectly willing 
to admit to my good friend, the junior 
Senator from Illinois, that it exists in 
Rhode Island. We are not the paragon 
of virtue. No State is. 

The mere fact that an evil situation 
exists in other States does not warrant 
us in approving an authorization of $400 
million for the building of this project. 
It is an educational project. We do not 
want to discriminate against people. 

I know that there have been sins in 
the past. However, this is my present 
task. I happen to be chairman this year 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

I repeat that the AEC, when this issue 
became a hot potato, dropped it, and they 
dropped it in whose lap? They dropped 
it in the lap of the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island. And I have been struggling 
with it ever since. 

Mr. PERCY. It would be my sincere 
hope that a year or 2 years from now my 
dis ed colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, will come to me 
and say: “You were right. Progress has 
been made in Illinois despite the fact that 
we awarded it. Now that we have it 
underway, I find that it is important. 
I am glad that we went ahead with it.” 

It would be my fond hope that I may 
have that expectation realized. 

Mr. PASTORE. That would be my 
fond hope, also. I cannot promise the 
Senator to vote for him, but I will write 
him a nice letter. 

Mr. PERCY. Because I was somewhat 
concerned as to how Illinois stacked up 
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against other States, I looked up in the 
Congressional Data Book of the Census 
Bureau the percentages of nonwhites 
living in the congressional districts where 
the final six prospective sites were lo- 


cated. 

Weston, III., has 2.8 percent. That is 
in the congressional district in which 
Weston, III., is located. Brookhaven, N. V., 
has 4.8 percent; Denver, Colo., 6.1 per- 
cent; Madison, Wis., four-tenths of 1 
percent; Sacramento, Calif., 3.9 per- 
cent; Ann Arbor, Mich., 41.5 percent. 

Now, if we are to base our judgment 
on this one criterion, then the situation 
is clear: The project ought to stay in 
the Middle West, and it ought to go to 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The Commission had the responsibility 
and clearly cited that this was to be a 
factor, but the matter had to be balanced 
out with other factors. 

When I look at these figures, I see 
there is discrimination in every com- 
munity, and Illinois is worse than some 
and better than others. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I do not believe I can 
accept the idea that the number of mi- 
nority people living in a particular com- 
munity demonstrates whether or not the 
community has prejudice. The fact is 
that the State of Wisconsin has an open 
housing law. Most of the Negroes live in 
Milwaukee. The open housing law ap- 
plies to Milwaukee. The city of Madison, 
which is near where the site would have 
been if the Commission had selected 
Wisconsin, also has an open housing law. 

I just wanted to cite that for the 
RECORD. 

Mr. PERCY. We have had reference 
on many occasions in this body to the 
attitude of various civil rights groups, 
and a long list of distinguished citizens 
from Illinois has been read off. 

I can assure the Senator from Rhode 
Island that I have met with representa- 
tives of virtually every one of those 
groups, I have talked with them and I 
have found a great deal of understand- 
ing on their part. Many of them were 
not aware of the remarkable progress 
the State of Illinois has been making in 
recent years. 

After all, the city of Chicago, not 
under the threat of getting or not get- 
ting an atomic energy facility, passed 
an open occupancy ordinance years ago, 
and it was sustained by the Supreme 
Court of Illinois just last year. We did 
not have to do anything under threat of 
not receiving a facility. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I appreciate the eloquence 
of the able Senator in describing the ac- 
complishments of the State of Illinois. 
That, however, is not the question posed 
here. 

The issue brought before the Senate 
by the pending amendment is whether 
Congress shall undertake to deny the lo- 
cation of a project, the authorization of 
a project, which has been declared as 
essential to the progress of this country 
and to the maintenance of this country’s 
lead in the field of physics, to a particu- 
lar State because it has not enacted a 
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law which Congress itself has refused to 
enact. 

If this criterion should be applied to 
other projects in the bill, then a multi- 
million dollar project to build weapons 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn., would be stricken 
out. Why? Because Tennessee has not 
enacted a law which the Senator from 
Rhode Island would undertake to re- 
quire of Illinois before this project could 
be located there. 

I see the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky in the Chamber. No money, by this 
yardstick, could go to the atomic en- 
ergy plant at Paducah, because neither 
has Kentucky enacted such a law. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I have listened to the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land, and I must say that he speaks from 
a deep sense of justice. But I do wonder 
what his views would be about the ex- 
tension of the principle which he has so 
eloquently supported, which has now 
been opened up by the argument of the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Would the Senator from Rhode Island 
extend the principle—noble as it is, and 
one which should be adopted for the en- 
tire country—to the location of any Fed- 
eral facility or the enlargement of any 
Federal facility in a State which has not 
enacted an open housing law? That 
seems to me to be the issue which the 
Senator from Tennessee has opened up 
and which we must decided. 

I do not say this in derogation of the 
position of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land; but it would seem to be rather 
hypocritical for me, for example, to vote 
for his amendment and then later to 
vote for the location or the enlargement 
of any facility in the 30 States which do 
not have an open housing law. 

What is the distinction? That is what 
I should like to know. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I realize that we are 
ee into a very fine line of demarca- 
tion. 

We have passed a higher education law, 
and we have passed the spirit of title VI 
of our civil rights law. We do not give out 
money for educational purposes if there 
is segregation, and I do not believe any- 
one challenges that. This is because we 
feel that when you are dealing with the 
whole complex of the student society of 
this Nation, you have to treat them all 
equally and give them all a fair oppor- 
tunity. 

In this particular case, I do not know 
why, but the AEC took it upon itself to 
make a criterion. They did it. They raised 
this question. Any time they went to Den- 
ver, they asked the question: “How about 
the availability of housing for all Ameri- 
cans in this locality?” 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] has talked about our using this in- 
strumentality to bring about the enact- 
ment of an open housing law in Ilinois. 
The Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
made that argument. But I have never 
made that argument. I have never said 
that during the course of the hearings. 

I have said that in view of the fact that 
the AEC did raise this question, in view 
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of the fact that they did institute this as 
a prerequisite—because they did excite a 
lot of people who know discrimination, a 
lot of people who have been stung, even 
at the Argonne installation, people who 
were forced to travel a distance of 70 
miles to and from work every day only 
because of the color of their skin. I be- 
lieve the Commission had a perfect right 
to get into these questions. And because 
we undertook this responsibility, we have 
made some improvement. The town of 
Wheaton has instituted an open occu- 
pancy law, and the town of Joliet did so 
only yesterday. 

I am not here to fix any precedents. In 
view of the fact that we have made that 
an issue, my argument is that this proj- 
ect is not essential and is ill advised at 
the present. The people who want the 
200 Bev are talking about the 800 Bev. 
If you leave it up to them, it will be 2,000 
Bev. This may be very desirable. But we 
have not decided exactly how large it 
should be. The Budget Bureau talked 
the AEC out of doing it in one step. They 
suggested a two-phase accelerator. They 
said, “OK, do part of it now and later 
on do the rest of it.” 

The cost is $240 million now, and the 
Lord only knows how much it will cost 
later on. The Joint Committee felt that 
it should be the big job on the first step, 
and that has not been determined. In the 
use of this money, we do not know 
whether they will get into the $240 mil- 
lion job or into the $375 million job or 
even a more expensive job. That is an 
issue. It should be resolved. 

The Senator from Michigan raised the 
subject of Lake Michigan. I know that a 
report was made, but the argument made 
in refutation of the report is that when 
you begin to build the complex around 
the accelerator, there will not be enough 
water. 

The next point I make—and I believe 
it is a good point—is the fact that this 
project is not for a military purpose. This 
has nothing at all to do with military 
security. It has nothing at all to do with 
the security of the Nation. 

We can afford to wait a little longer, 
and perhaps we can straighten out our 
difficulty. Otherwise, this will be a sore 
spot for a long time to come. 

Since the House passed the bill, two 
communities have come along with open 
housing. I am hopeful that if we wait an- 
other year, several more communities 
will come along. 

I am not trying to blackjack anybody 
into anything. I did not raise this ques- 
tion. This was raised by the Commission. 

To return to the question raised by 
the Senator, I would say that any time 
any agency of the Government for rea- 
sons better known to them, because of 
problems of the past, insists on the avail- 
ability of housing and homes for all 
Americans who might be engaged at that 
project, I shall defend that insistence to 
the end. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I know 
that the Senator from Rhode Island is a 
believer in and speaks from his heart on 
open housing. He takes his position in 
good conscience and from his heart. It is 
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a position which I hope eventually will 
bear fruit. 

However, I believe it still leaves an un- 
answered question. Having taken this 
position upon the particular facility, 
then what would one do, when next day 
or the next week another question may 
arise about another facility in the same 
or another State. Since I think it would 
be logical and right that if one took the 
position of voting against this facility, he 
should vote against any other facility 
or its enlargement. Otherwise, I would 
consider myself to be in a hypocritical 
position. 

Mr. PASTORE. When the Senator 
speaks about the Federal Government 
passing a law, we get into a different 
question. It is a question that States 
would not encounter. That can be argued 
until the cows come home. There is a 
slight difference. 

I am not trying to blackjack anybody 
but this has become a difficult issue. 
People have overwhelmed me with their 
concern and insisted on hearings being 
held. It has become a cause celebre and 
has been very vexing and disturbing to 
me, I am trying to do the best I can to 
convince Senators that if they will post- 
pone this matter for 1 year no one will 
be hurt and maybe we can ameliorate 
the entire situation. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I hesitate 
to get into this colloquy but this is an 
unusual proposition before the Senate. I 
am grateful that this matter is receiving 
serious attention. The matter proposed 
by this amendment is quite unusual. 

The distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island said he did not raise the question; 
that the Atomic Energy Commission 
raised it. By what authority did the 
Atomic Energy Commission raise this 
question? 

The law does not require this as a cri- 
teria for projects of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. The Atomic Energy Commission 
did do as the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island said, but did they do so by re- 
quirement of law or by authorization of 
law? No, arbitrarily. 

Now that an agency of the Federal 
Government has arbitrarily, without a 
requirement of law, without authoriza- 
tion of the Congress, fixed one item as 
a matter of consideration, then, ex post 
facto, without further argument the 
Congress should refuse to authorize such 
a project even though Congress declined 
to enact such a law, if the requirement 
would arbitrarily apply. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, here 
again the presentation made to the com- 
mittee and to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is that the project would have a 
tremendous effect on the international 
scientific society of the world; that we 
expect many people from all over the 
world to come here. That is one of the 
glamorous things about this project; that 
is one of the spectacular things about 
this project: To invite scientists from all 
over the world, white, black, or yellow, 
to come and work at this project. 
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Would it not be a sad day, after we 
authorize $400 million, trying to promote 
international good will, to have someone 
with black or yellow skin come here, 
someone who is a great scientist as well, 
only to be told by some innkeeper, “I am 
sorry. We have no room for you here to- 
night.“ That is why they set the criterion 
of the availability of housing. Then, 
when it got to be a hot potato they 
dropped it in my lap. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I did not 
intend my remarks to be so long, but I 
am continually stimulated by the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island. I wish to 
address myself to the two questions 
which have been raised immediately pre- 
ceding: the question of what has been 
termed, time and time again in this issue, 
as Federal blackmail, and the issue 
of urgency and whether this project 
really is needed at this time. 

The Senator characterized this $400 
million device as an educational instru- 
ment. I would like to indicate that the 
profound nature of what we are talking 
about in this instrument was revealed in 
one sentence in testimony before the 
Senator’s Committee on Atomic Energy 
by Mr. Glenn Seaborg, the Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, when he 
said, in summarizing this device: 

The aim is to correlate all the information 
sufficiently to try to bring it together in a 
coherent manner that will lead to better 
understanding of the nucleus of the atom 
and therefore of the atom itself and there- 
fore of molecules and everything that makes 
up the universe. 


Mr. President, if we say we have 
learned enough about the universe and 
the particles that make it up, we had bet- 
ter stop progress in this area. We are 
withdrawing from the atomic age. We are 
deciding not to live in the 20th century, 
and we are saying the resources of this 
country are so inadequate we might as 
well become a second-rate power. 

If we postpone this accelerator for any 
lengthy period of time for reasons that 
are not germane to the scientific progress 
that can and should be made, we would 
be forfeiting to the Societ Union and to 
the 13 countries of Europe the leadership 
in nuclear physics and elementary par- 
ticle physics that we have built up so 
painstakingly in this country since Jan- 
uary 1939, when the discovery of the fis- 
sioning of a uranium nucleus was an- 
nounced at an American Physics Society 
meeting here in Washington by the great 
Italian-American scientist, Enrico Fermi. 

I have been a trustee of the University 
of Chicage for 17 years and a trustee of 
Cal Tech for a number of years. I do not 
understand the first thing about physics. 
However, I understand the concern and 
I understand when they feel good faith 
has been breached. I have talked con- 
stantly for 2 years with Dr. Robert 
Bacher, of Cal Tech, a former member 
of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
member of the Site Selection Committee. 

He has told me time and time again, 
in Washington and in Pasadena, of his 
grave concern for the scientific progress 
that will not be made in this country if 
we continue to procrastinate and delay 
for any reason—open housing, or what- 
ever. Today my office has been on the 
telephone with him twice. He is deeply 
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concerned about the proceedings that 
are now going on in this Chamber, as 
ra every top-grade scientist in this coun- 
Ty. 

Einstein and Fermi came to this coun- 
try because they could pursue this sci- 
ence in freedom. We have, by supporting 
science in this country, made it possible 
for scientists and engineers to pursue 
research and development for human 
advancement, and for the security of the 
free world with great success. If we fail 
now to go forward with the construction 
of the 200 Bev accelerator, we will be 
failing the promise that the great pio- 
neers like Einstein and Fermi had set for 
us in their exploration of the frontiers of 
nuclear science. 

I know for a certainty that the small 
nucleus of scientists working now would 
be so disheartened we would probably 
lose most of them if we abandoned or 
delayed this project. 

May I now return to the concluding 
comments on the question of Federal 
blackmail and using the open occupancy 
issue as a legitimate issue for delaying 
the project? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield for one ques- 
tion on that point? 

Mr. PERCY. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator re- 
call that when Chief Justice Salmon P. 
Chase wrote his celebrated opinion in 
Texas against White he said this: 

The Constitution, in all its provisions, 
looks to an indestructible union composed 
of indestructible states. 


Does the Senator recall that, or will 
he accept my assurance that those are 
the exact words of Chief Justice Chase 
in that case? 

Mr. PERCY. I accept that. 

Mr. ERVIN. Can the Senator imagine 
any more certain way to destroy an in- 
destructible union composed of inde- 
structible States than for Congress to 
tell the States of this Union, “If you do 
not pass the kind of laws relating to local 
matters Congress desires you to pass, 
then you will not be able to participate 
to the full extent in American life, and 
you will not be permitted to receive Fed- 
eral installations.” 

Would that not be destroying the 
States of this Union for Congress to un- 
dertake to coerce the States into passing 
laws which Congress might think a State 
should pass and which a State refuses to 
pass? 

Mr. PERCY. I thank the distinguished 
Senator. 

FEDERAL BLACKMAIL 

Mr. President, there is no denying— 
and I would not deny it for a moment— 
that there is racial discrimination in Du 
Page County, just as there is racial dis- 
crimination in every county in the United 
States today. It is also obvious that al- 
though we have our problems in Illinois, 
those States which have open-housing 
laws have not solved their problems. New 
York still has Harlem. California still has 
Watts. 

I am concerned that using Weston as a 
lever to obtain open-housing legislation 
may very well further delay our reaching 
that goal. While the legislation is not 
much to ask, representing as it does so- 
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cial justice, the high penalty the State 
would pay for not acting immediately 
seems inequitable to me. 

Mr, President, I can say with some de- 
gree of certainty that in the Legislature 
of Illinois there has been a deep resent- 
ment at the implication that in Wash- 
ington we are going to tell a State how 
to legislate. I would say, in the judgment 
of some people, that the statements made 
in Washington have delayed progress in 
the legislative area in Illinois. 

Tilinois and every other State has paid, 
and will continue to pay, the price of dis- 
crimination in housing. Our State ad- 
ministration realizes that. The Mlinois 
business community is also becoming 
more and more aware of it. Thus, I be- 
lieve that we will, some day, have fair 
housing legislation at the State level—as 
I hope we will at the Federal level—be- 
cause it is right, not because of pressure 
from the Federal Government. 

PROGRESS MADE AND BEING MADE 


Mr. President, we have our problems, 
but we are working to correct them; and 
we were working even before the impetus 
of Weston and the accelerator. Moreover, 
we must remember that it will take 7 
years for this facility to become opera- 
tional, and it will function for many years 
thereafter. During this time, there can 
and will be, I am convinced, concrete 
steps taken to further improve the cli- 
mate of equal opportunity in Illinois, 
just as some of the steps have already 
been taken. 

For example, I can report today that 
in the two communities near the site, 
Weston and Glen Ellyn, there have been 
over 500 homes available since the first 
of the year on a nondiscriminatory basis, 
through a voluntary plan inyolving the 
local real estate board. 

For the benefit of my good friend and 
colleague from Rhode Island, let me re- 
peat that statement: 

There have been available, in Weston 
and in Glen Ellyn, over 500 homes since 
the first of the year on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis, through a voluntary plan in- 
volving the local real estate board. 

Weston itself, a village of 350 people, 
already has a fair housing ordinance. 

West Chicago, the nearest city to Wes- 
ton with a substantial minority of Latin 
American descent, has open housing, 
though no open housing law. 

Wheaton and Glen Ellyn are two 
larger towns nearby. They, together with 
the small town of Winfield, have started 
the central Du Page program for better 
living, a voluntary open housing plan. 
Presently, almost two-thirds of the new 
listings are offered on a nondiscrimi- 
natory basis. 

In recent months, the plan has spread 
to the neighboring towns of Lombard, 
Villa Park, and Elmhurst, where over 15 
percent of the listings are nondiscrimi- 
natory. 

Perhaps most significantly, 1 week 
ago, Wheaton, the seat of Du Page 
County, and one of the largest commu- 
nities in the area, adopted an open hous- 
ing ordinance banning discrimination in 
the sale or rental of homes. The new 
ordinance, which calls for the Wheaton 
Human Relations Commission to inves- 
tigate all complaints of discrimination, 
and calls for fines of $100 to $500 for vio- 
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lators, has been commended by the 
NAACP, 

Referring to the NAACP, I should like 
to indicate that in a resolution adopted 
on June 6, 1966, by the National Board 
of the NAACP, a resolution germane to 
this argument, they expressed the opin- 
ion that there was comparable discrim- 
ination at all six sites and found no rea- 
son to assume any position for or against 
any of the sites. 

The resolutions is as follows: 

Whereas the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has decided to construct the world’s 
largest atom smasher at an initial cost of 
$375 million and 

Whereas the question of site selection has 
been reduced to six communities located in 
New York, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Colorado and California, and 

Whereas a part of the criteria for final se- 
lection of a site is the question of race re- 
lations in each of the respective commu- 
nities, and 

Whereas we recognize that racial discrim- 
ination exists in each of the six communities 
now under consideration, we also believe that 
the degree of difference, if any, between such 
discrimination in one as opposed to the other 
is not great enough to justify the NAACP in 
taking sides in the matter; now therefore, 
be it 

Resolved That the NAACP expresses no 
preference with respect to the question of 
selection of a site for the atom smasher 
planned by the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Mr. President, I should like to point 
out that Joliet, a city of 75,000, within 
20 commuting miles of Weston, has just 
passed on open housing ordinance, which 
is one of the best ones I have seen, 

The question is not whether we have 
adequate housing in the area near Wes- 
ton. The only question raised as an ob- 
jection to the site is that we do not have 
a State open housing law. 

To my distinguished colleague from 
Rhode Island I can only pledge to him 
that I shall, without cessation, work to 
achieve open occupancy legislation in 
every community, in every area of the 
State that I serve. I have made my po- 
sition perfectly clear to the Legislature 
of Illinois. I have also made it clear 
to every citizen in our State. 

In the absence of any such legisla- 
tion, we will press forward with all the 
diligence we can to see that villages and 
cities in this entire community adopt 
ordinances that will have the same ef- 
fect as the State ordinance or law. Cer- 
tainly I have offered on a number of oc- 
casions to Dr. Wilson, my services on 
a committee—a blue ribbon committee, 
if we might call it that—to insure that 
the leadership of our community—po- 
litical, business, labor, and civil rights 
groups—is marshaled behind this, be- 
cause the law can never be depicted as 
solving all our problems. A law, even 
if passed, is only the visible part of an 
iceberg. The discrimination—the plight 
of the people who cannot have equality 
of opportunity, of jobs, of housing, or 
of education—lies just beneath the sur- 
face. We can pass all the laws in the 
world but when people get together to 
work and to remove these areas of dis- 
crimination, perhaps even more prog- 
ress could be made than if laws are 
passed. 

I can certify to my distinguished col- 
league from Rhode Island that the citi- 
zens of Illinois are aroused. Television, 
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radio, newspapers, have all had a good 
neighbor campaign on equality of hous- 
ing running for several months. It is 
one of the best I have seen anywhere in 
the country. 

By some means or other, we are going 
to insure that when the site is located 
in Weston and the accelerator is con- 
structed there, the problems of discrimi- 
nation will in no sense hold back the 
progress that can and should be made 
in the national interest by adopting this 
very modest, initial appropriation in- 
cluded in the bill now being presented 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
shall ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Recorp at a later point an analysis 
of costs as between the various locations, 
not only by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion itself, but by two independent 
surveys. 

I do not want to discuss the matter of 
Weston and its problems, and in my re- 
marks I shall not do so. Nor do I want to 
take anything away from Illinois as to 
its selection for the location of this accel- 
erator, but I have been involved in this 
matter for some time, not as a member of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
but otherwise, and I want to be consistent 
in what I have said previously and what 
I shall say now. This has nothing to do 
with the selection of the site or the other 
matters discussed today. 

I think the scientific advisory commit- 
tee of the National Academy of Scientists 
made its first mistake when it eliminated 
five or six sites in the United States, sites 
which involved the investments of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, many of them 
having very cheap hydropower and an 
abundance of water, with no question of 
having it available involved, and threw 
them out. Iam speaking of atomic energy 
sites in the United States, of which the 
TVA would be one. One would be in Han- 
ford. One is in Idaho. There is one other 
place. The committee narrowed the selec- 
tion down to the other sites. 

As I understood the criteria by the 
Atomic Energy Commission at that time, 
the first was low-cost power, because 
that is going to be a big item in the 
operation; abundance of water, with no 
question about the water supply; and 
some other criteria regarding housing, 
transportation, and so forth. But the pri- 
orities involved were, first, electricity 
and water—an uninterruptible supply of 
electricity, one with no possibility of 
blackout or loss of power or inadequacy 
of power. But the selection was made, 
and it was probably justified in the re- 


port. 

I think the committee was ill advised 
to start out by eliminating the other 
places which had all the criteria, at least 
the ones that were given as priorities 
back in 1964. I guess that is water over 
the dam. I still want to place in the 
Recorp an analysis of the cost figures, 
not the cost figures of building the ac- 
celerator, but the operation costs. I have 
looked. through the record and cannot 
find any comparison of the costs made 
by the commission. Annual estimates of 
costs at the six proposed sites are given, 
but I cannot find any comparison of the 
operation costs. Many engineers and 
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scientists involved in this field have said 
the costs would be much less at other 
places. I shall place that analysis in the 
Recorp. It was made, as I understood it, 
as late as last fall. Savings of $12 million 
or $13 million in one item a year were 
cited. For a 10-year period of operation, 
that would represent a saving of $130 
million on one item. There is no reference 
to that in the record. 

I think I know how these six sites were 
selected. I know the Academy people 
quite well. I know the people on the so- 
called selection committee. They finally 
ended up by throwing off the effects of 
the costs. I think the construction costs 
are pretty accurate and would apply 
perhaps to wherever the accelerator was 
constructed. The committee ascertained 
the personal desires of the people who 
might be involved as to the location. 
That should be a criterion, too. But we 
are dealing with a cost figure of an an- 
nual operation that will be just as im- 
portant as the initial construction cost. 

I shall place in the Recorp some of 
the communications I had on the ac- 
celerator standards. I think I recall the 
the facts pretty well. The witnesses testi- 
fied before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy as to the annual operat- 
ing costs of a similar type of accelera- 
tor—the Stanford accelerator. After 
they got going, it was found they were 
almost 100 percent, 180 degrees, wrong. 
In the selection they made, they said 
there would be plenty of electric power 
available. Then they had trouble in 
putting up high tension wires. Also be- 
cause they were wrong on their estimated 
operating costs they are only going to 
operate it 50 percent of the time. 

That was last year. It has nothing to 
do with the issue now before us, but I 
want the record to be clear that one of 
the criteria was that these projects 
should not be placed where there was 
any possibility of earthquakes. One of 
the six sites selected was in the San 
Leandro Fault, where earthquakes occur 
all the time. As I understand, if the ac- 
celerator gets off an inch or two, it has 
to be started all over again. 

While I am not complaining about 
what is happening now, I want the rec- 
ord to be clear that this was the most ill- 
advised group for making selections that 
I have ever encountered—and I have had 
to deal with scientists quite frequently 
in the years I have been a Senator. 

Another matter which has been dis- 
cussed today, as suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island, is that it is pretty 
difficult to ascertain just how much it 
will cost to operate an accelerator. I will 
tell Senators that the cost will be much 
more than has been estimated. I com- 
plain that no real comparisons have been 
made. I cannot find adequate compari- 
sons in the testimony. I hope that wher- 
ever the accelerator is located, the Com- 
mission will not run into the problem of 
a lack of power or water and will then 
look back and say, “There were other 
places, where we had hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars invested, with all of the 
priorities set up in the beginning, that 
we could have used, but we went some- 
where else.“ 

I merely wanted to make this state- 
ment so that the record would be clear. 
I think the Atomic Energy Commission 
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knows my views. They have known them 
for a long time. I have had many argu- 
ments with them. 

I hope this project will work out all 
right. I hope the costs will not end by be- 
ing twice as much as was estimated. 
True comparisons were not made. I am 
not talking about construction costs. I 
am talking about the actual operating 
costs. The Commission’s guess on the an- 
nual operating costs on similar projects 
have been so far off that I wonder how 
far off they will be on this project. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have placed in the Recorp an in- 
dependent survey in order to keep the 
record straight, on the engineering esti- 
mates. I understand the matter before 
us is an authorization for an appropria- 
tion for engineering and architectural 
design. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EVALUATION OF SEVERAL PROPOSED SITES FOR 
THE NEW 200-BEV ACCELERATOR LABORATORY 
(Presented to Tri-City Nuclear Industrial 
Council, Inc., Pasco, Wash.) 

1. INTRODUCTION 

The design and consequent cost of the 
proposed 200 Bev Accelerator Laboratory are 
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influenced to a large degree by site condi- 
tions. 

As examples, two designs for two separate 
sites, prepared by Lawrence Radiation Lab- 
oratory in sufficient detail to provide cost 
estimates, differed because they were founded 
on different types of soils. One site, underlain 
by deep layers of soils and subject to large 
settlements, had the accelerator ring sup- 
ported on piles and located below the 
ground. The other site, underlain by rock, 
had the accelerator located above ground, 
with earth shielding mounded above. The 
cost estimated for the two sites were sub- 
stantially different. 

This report presents differential cost 
comparisons of several proposed sites by esti- 
mating selected significant items. The sites 
considered in this study are those for which 
proposals have been made available to Burns 
and Roe, namely, Hanford, Oak Ridge, Ohio, 
Indiana and California. The items selected 
are those for which comparative data are 
available in the several proposals reviewed 
herein. The differential costs are not total 
differential costs. Any comparison of total 
costs would require preliminary designs and 
estimates. Such an effort would be beyond 
the scope of the current study. The costs 
presented herein indicate substantial savings 
for the Hanford site and reflect the advan- 
tages of Hanford over the other sites studied, 


2. SUMMARY OF COST COMPARISONS 


2.1 Capital costs, construction 
{In thousands of dollars} 


Site 


California 


Indiana 


Hanford | Oak Ridge Ohio 
8,950 6,090 
8,950 6, 090 
1,120 762 
1,510 1.028 
11, 580 7, 880 22, 410 


Note. for discussion of the above cost items, see sec. 4. 


Capital costs, equipment 
Un thousands of dollars] 


e ccc cc ls sca EEEE Dia- 


Subtotal 


Note.—For discussion of above cost item, see sec. 5. 


California 


Indiana 
Hanford | Oak Ridge} Ohio Site A Site B 
seda 4,200 4,200 4,200 4,200 4,200 
4,200 4,200 4,200 4,200 4,200 


1, 040 1, 040 1, 040 1,040 

5, 240 5,240 5,240 5.240 

1,310 1,310 1,310 1,310 

6, 550 6, 550 6, 550 6, 550 

14, 430 28, 960 16, 126 23, 480 

2.2 Operating costs, annual 
Un thousands of dollars} 
Ohio 
Hanford | Oak Ridge California | Indiana 
Source A | Source B 
1,944 4, 300 3, 080 3,414 3, 888 3, 383 
242 473 © © © © 


1 Not available. 
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2.3 Operating costs, capitalized 
Un thousands of dollars] 


Ohio 
Item Hanford | Oak Ridge California | Indiana 
Source A | Source B 
pe ee eee 29.912 66.153 47, 380 52,524 59, 200 52, 046 
AEE ERR ERE 3, 730 7,280 © ®© (0) (0) 
1 Not available. 


Note.—For discussion of power and water costs see secs. 5 and 6, respectively. 


3. GEOLOGIC CONDITIONS AND FOUNDATIONS 


A comparison of the excellence of founda- 
tion soils for the proposed 200 Bev accel- 
erator tunnel between the Dense Pleistocene 
gravels of Hanford with the various rock 
Strata available at the Ravenna and Oak 
Ridge sites, and with the glacial tills at the 
Indiana site, involves numerous considera- 
tions. These include foundation support 
ground water conditions, ease and cost of 
construction, and long period risks such as 
earthquake probability. These various con- 
siderations will be discussed separately be- 
low. 

a. Foundation support 


The foundations for the accelerator tun- 
nel must have an extraordinary stability, 
particularly against any long period move- 
ments. At first glance this fact would tend to 
indicate that the extra rigidity of a rock 
foundation would be a real advantage. This, 
however, is not necessarily so, Once a certain 
degree of rigidity is available more is not all 
that much better. Once adequate soil rigidity 
has been demonstrated, uniformity of sup- 
port over the full extent of the structure is 
a more important consideration than an ex- 
cess of rigidity. 

In the case of the Pleistocene gravels at 
Hanford, the long history of construction of 
facilities, many of them unusually heavy, 
at this site have amply demonstrated the 
rigidity of the soils. Actually, once the tun- 
nel is emplaced and backfilled, the tunnel 
will weigh something less than the soil it re- 
places, so that no great soil rigidity will be 
required. Our own investigations at Hanford 
reveal that over at least some parts of the 
Hanford Reservation the gravels are persist- 
ent and unusually uniform in character for 
considerable distances. 

The Mercer Shales of north eastern Ohio 
and the tilted shales and limestones in the 
Oak Ridge area could be expected to be far 
more variable. The Mercer, for example, 
could be expected to range from shale to 
coal to underelay along any random hori- 
zontal plane. This complete range of changes 
eould occur in the distance of a quarter mile 
or so. The character of the rock along a 
horizontal plane in the basin and range 
province could be expected to change every 
100 to 200 feet. 

Such variations in rock type will not neces- 
sarily lead to poor foundation action, al- 

some reservations in this respect are 
reasonable for the Ohio site. At the very 
least, however, they will complicate design. 

The solls at the Indiana site consist of a 
prism of mixed glacial deposits ranging 
from 150 to 200 feet in thickness, These de- 
posits were overriden by the glacial ice and 
are highly compact and the clay portions, 
at least, are preconsolidated. 

At least two till bodies are represented, 
with associated weathered zones and lenses 
of outwash gravels. A persistant basal gravel 
overlies the bedrock, a dense black shale of 
Devonian Age. Ground water occurs in the 
weathered zones, the outwash gravels, and 
in the more permeable portions of the till 
bodies. The greater portion of the dense tills 
however are watertight. 

The potential of a high and fluctuation 
ground water level discussed below will pre- 


vent the use of a soil supported accelerator 
tunnel at the Indiana site. Any location of a 
soil supported unit below elevation 810 will 
involve problems of waterproofing and the 
hazard of misalignments caused by differen- 
tial flotation. The soils above 810 are not 
shown to be suitable for the direct support 
of a critical tilt facility such as the proposed 
accelerator. The most practical way of sup- 
porting the critical portions of the facility 
at this site will be on piles, Friction piles 
driven below elevation 750 should perform 
very well. An alternate is high capacity 
caissons drilled into the rock at an elevation 
about 680. 
b, Ground water 


Ground water at Hanford is at the base of 
the Pleistocene gravels, some 70 to 150 feet 
below the surface. The water table at Han- 
ford is probably as closely monitored as that 
of any area of equal size in the world. The 
depth of the water table is in most places 
great enough to permit the accelerator to be 
placed sufficiently deep below the surface to 
eliminate the need for a shielding fill with- 
out encroaching upon the zone of saturation. 
The elimination of the shielding fill removes 
the problem of considering settlement under 
the loads Imposed by the fill. Rather, a con- 
dition of negative passive increment occurs. 

At the Ohio site, on the other hand, seep- 
age water will occur at the contact of the 
glacial deposits and the underlying bedrock, 
especially where the Homewood Sandstone is 
absent. This will present a dewatering prob- 
lem and some softening of the shale bed- 
rock. This latter condition will require hand 
trimming, sealing, and placing a levelling 
course below the foundation. If it is desired 
to place the accelerator deep enough to elimi- 
nate the need for shielding fill, extensive rock 
excavation and additional unwatering will be 
required as well as the sealing and levelling 
described above. 

At the proposed Oak Ridge site the condi- 
tions are far from favorable. The proposed lo- 
cation of the accelerator ring has a relief 
within itself of some 60 feet. Ground water 
will be essentially at the surface in the low 
part of the site. A small stream will have to 
be unwatered. Rock excavation will be re- 
quired for surface placement and will in- 
crease grossly with any attempts to bury the 
facility. 

Any tendency for a rise of ground water 
above the base of the facility will create the 
twin problems of waterproofing (or draining) 
the tunnel and stability under flotation. 
Neither of these problems will occur at Han- 
ford. 

Ground water at the Indiana site now has 
a static elevation near elevation 770. The low 
pool level of the proposed reservoir at the 
West edge of the site will be at elevation 790, 
high pool 811. The static level of the ground 
water will certainly raise to elevation 790. 
The rise above that level will depend on the 
operation of the reservoir. 

This proposed reservoir construction will 
further limit the area of the site available for 
major construction to the northern two miles 
where the ground elevations extend above 
elevation 820. 


c. Ease and cost of construction 


The costs of construction of the subsurface 
portions of the facility cannot be readily 
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compared for the various sites. The differ- 
ences in site conditions would probably lead 
to quite different arrangements at each site. 
For example, at the Hanford site the most 
favorable design appears to be a completely 
buried accelerator tunnel with the top some 
36 feet below grade. (The maximum thick- 
ness of the shielding fill.) The top of the 
backfill would be flush with natural ground. 
On a sloping site the orlentation of the tun- 
nel would be adjusted to plan the sections 
with low shielding requirements under the 
lower portion of the site. 

This would place the entire tunnel at a 
depth at which the pressure increments 
would be negative and any settlement would 
be recompression, which occurs almost imme- 
diately upon the placing of the load. No un- 
balanced loads due to shielding fill would be 
involved. 

At Hanford this construction can be ac- 
complished without rock excavation or de- 
watering. The tunnel floor would be placed 
as a continuous mat, jointed as necessary for 
thermal stresses, which will be minimal once 
construction is completed. The tunnel walls 
and roof will complete a rigid box structure 
capable of distributing the loads of the mag- 
net banks without local distortion. 

At the Indiana site that portion of the site 
suitable for use is rising to the North and 
West at a slope of about 17 feet to the mile. 
Initial grading will be moderate, however a 
full shielding fill will be required. 


d. Seismic hazards 


Seismic activity could conceivably cause 
two types of failure in a facility of this na- 
ture. One, the structural failure of the tun- 
nel itself, the other a misalignment within 
the structure which would require a read- 
justment of the magnet banks. The first type 
of failure can be made highly unlikely by 
proper design. The likelihood of the second 
type is a function of foundation soll rigidity 
and uniformity. 

It is probable that any major seismic event 
would create some problem of magnet align- 
ment on any of the foundation soils available 
at the sites reviewed. Any comparison of 
such risk must involve the statistical chance 
of a major event. This is low at all four sites. 


4. CONSTRUCTION COST COMPARISONS 
a. Earthwork and earth shielding 


At the proposed Hanford site, the main 
accelerator ring is founded sufficiently below 
ground to permit an average of 30 feet of 
earth shielding above the ring, with the top 
of the earth sielding level with the original 
ground surface. At the high end of the site 
this will provide the maximum required 
cover. No dewatering or drainage system is 
required because of the excellent drainage of 
the gravel soil and the location of the ground 
water level below the accelerator ring. Ease 
of excavation and backfill without need for 
haulage permit lower costs at Hanford. 

At the proposed Ravenna and Oak Ridge 
sites, the accelerator ring is founded on rock 
and the bottom of the ring is located 15 feet 
below the ground level. Shielding is mounded 
an average of 30 feet above the top of the 
ring. Costs include rock preparation, dewa- 
tering and drainage systems and earth fill 
for shielding. Oak Ridge costs also include 
rock excavation for the levelling of the con- 
struction areas. 

See Section 2.1 for tabulation of the differ- 
ential construction cost comparisons for 
earthwork and earth shielding. 


b. Piles 


The Hanford site is composed of sands and 
gravels of adequate strength to support the 
accelerator structures without special treat- 
ment. 

The Ravenna, Oak Ridge and California 
“B” sites are underlain by rocks of various 
types which will require dental treatment of 
unknown but presumably low degree to sup- 
port the accelerator structures. The Oak 
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Ridge site may require extensive treatment 
of the cavernous limestones which are pres- 
ent over a portion of the proposed site. 

Piles will be required only at the Indiana 
and California “A” site among the several 
sites reviewed. Due to the high degree of 
accuracy required in the alignment of the ac- 
celerator equipment, the piling design is also 
very elaborate and costly. 

Other sites wherein the soil bearing ca- 
pacity is inadequate would require similar 
elaborate piling installations at a relative 
penalty in cost as compared to Hanford. 

See Section 2.1 for the tabulation of the 
cost of piling. 

o. Pile construction system 


The requirement for high accuracy for 
alignment of the accelerator equipment im- 
poses additional penalties by way of elaborate 
construction details necessary to segregate 
the pile supported elements from other ele- 
ments subject to differential movement. As 
indicated previously, such a system is re- 
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quired only at Indiana and California Site 
“A” among the sites reviewed. 

The additional penalties herein referred 
to would apply in equal measure to other 
sites where piling installation is required. 

See Section 2.1 for the tabulation of the 
cost of construction of items related to the 


piling. 
d. Future storage rings 


All differential construction costs presented 
in this report are for the accelerator ring and 
initial support facilities only. These differ- 
ential costs will be approximately doubled if 
the future storage ring construction is taken 
into consideration. In the case of Oak Ridge, 
these costs would be more than doubled be- 
cause of the high rock ridges in the proposed 
location of the storage rings. 

5. POWER COSTS AND POWER AVAILABILITY 

A comparison of the average expected year- 
ly electrical energy costs on the several pro- 


posed sites are given below. The energy costs 
also include the kilowatt demand charges. 


Operating costs, annual 
[In thousands of dollars) 


Ohio 


Year Hanford 
3.8 5.9 
5.0 7.9 
11.3 17.8 
23.8 37.6 
45.0 71.3 
250. 0 396.0 
575.0 910.8 
1. 107. 5 1,881.0 
1,944.3 3,079.7 


Oak Ridge California 
6.6 6.5 .9 7.5 
8.8 8.7 . 1 10.0 
19.8 19.6 2 22.5 
41.7 41.3 1 47.5 
79.0 78.3 5 90.0 
439.0 435.0 0 500. 0 
1,009.7 1,000.5 0 1,150.0 
2,085.5 2, 066. 3 0 2,375.0 
3, 414. 1 3, 383. 0 0 3, 888.5 


The above yearly cost for 1978 reflects the 
following capitalized expenditure based on 
the fixed charge rate of 6.5%. 


Operating costs, capitalized 


Based on the above information over $1,- 
000,000 can be saved yearly in electric power 
cost if the Hanford site is used over the Ohio 
site. Larger savings of nearly $2,000,000 can 
be realized yearly when the Hanford site is 
compared to Oak Ridge, California or Indi- 
ana sites. 

The largest power pool of the sites studied 
is at Hanford consisting of about 14,062 
megawatts of hydroelectric generating ca- 
pacity or 24,088 megawatts of capacity when 
under construction hydro plants are 
included. 

Electric power at Hanford would be de- 
livered to the new accelerator over the Han- 
ford 230 kv power loop. This loop now is fed 
from a single substation (Midway) but will 
be connected to a second isolated source in 
the near future. Therefore, in addition to the 
advantages of being connected to a large 
power pool the new accelerator could obtain 
its power from a loop system. The loop sys- 
tem has the advantage of a continuous 
power supply even though a transmission 
line feeding the project is removed from 
service. 

The criteria for the accelerator calls for an 
incoming supply or primary transmission of 
230 kv. Hanford is the only site that can 
supply 230 kv. The other sites proposed 
either 138 or 161 kv. 

No new generator capacity will be required 
at Hanford. Electric power for construction 
and the accelerator is now available at Han- 
ford and requires only the installation of a 
sultable transmission line. In some cases on 
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the other sites, additional generating capac- 
ity must be made available. 

If the accelerator is installed at Hanford 
it would be in the center of a web of high 
capacity transmission lines which can pro- 
vide a stored energy source to supply the 
pulsed power to the accelerator without the 
use of costly stored energy motor generator 
sets. We have been informed that BPA could 
possibly supply the pulse power require- 
ments if the pulse duration was other than 
3 seconds, the natural resonance frequency 
of the BPA power network. 

As an alternative to supplying the pulse 
power directly from the BPA system without 
interposing stored energy motor generator 
sets, two 100,000 kva hydro-electric genera- 
tors could be installed at one of the nearby 
dams. These generators would be specially 
designed to carry the pulse power. It would 
be advantageous to design the units for a 
frequency higher than 60 cycles to reduce ac 
to de conversion costs. However, it would 
appear that 60 cycle generators would be 
finally chosen so that during accelerator 
shut down periods, the generators could feed 
into the BPA system. The AEC would have 
complete field control of the generators to 
suit their pulse requirements. The costs of 
the hydro-electric generator would be borne 
by the agency owning the hydro-electric 
generating plants. 

In either case of furnishing power directly 
from the BPA system or from an isolated 
generator, a capital cost saving of approxi- 
mately $6,550,000 could be realized in the 
omission of stored energy motor generator 
sets. 

6. WATER COSTS 


Water costs are based on the use of a 
filtered flow of 30,000 gpm as a once-through 
system capable of dissipating 200 mw. Unit 
costs for water are those given below. Costs 
are for operating expenses including chem- 
icals, labor, electric power, maintenance, en- 
gineering and associated non-capitalized in- 
vestment for continuity. Capital requirement 
or interest are not included. 
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Unit operating costs for water 
{Cents per 1,000 gallons] 
Hanford: 

Pumping from river ---- 0.285 

WOON A na enn conn 1.25 
Welli eee 1. 535 
Oak Ridge: Total charge 3.0 


The above unit costs extended through & 
year’s use yield the following annual oper- 
ating costs for water: 


Annual operating costs jor water 


The above annual costs are converted to 
capitalized costs, based on a fixed annual 
charge of 6.5% as follows: 


Capitalized costs for water 


Hanford has available pumping and filtra- 
tion equipment to handle the above quanti- 
ties of water, thus minimizing the capital 
expenditure required to provide the filtered 
flow. Oak Ridge has similar equipment avall- 
able. Pending more detailed design and esti- 
mates, no differential capital costs are shown 
for water equipment or piping. At other sites 
where such equipment is not available, addi- 
tional capital expenditures would be re- 
quired. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
as a member of the committee and a 
supporter of the committee report, I want 
to canvas the situation. I may assure the 
Senator from Washington that if he is 
concerned about the comparisons of 
cost, we have a volume on it. Over 200 
prospective locations were studied. Then 
85 proposals were sent to the National 
Academy of Sciences for detailed evalu- 
ation where the number was reduced to 
six. It is all in the authorization hearing 
volume before you. It is all marked, if 
the Senator would like to look at my 
copy of the volume. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They had no com- 
parison of the costs of operations com- 
pared with sites that were eliminated. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes, the costs 
of operations are listed in here. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The costs of the 
other five? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Including these 
other five that are no longer in the run- 
ning. The estimates are all here, Mr. 
President. It reminds me of a couple of 
lawyers trying a damage suit. You can 
go out and get a specialist, a doctor, an 
expert witness, to come in and testify on 
your side any time you want to, so long 
as you pay him, and he will testify that 
you have a bad back or a broken verte- 
bra, and the expert on the other side 
will 9 you do not have it. It is quite a 


weve can get private estimators to come 
in and estimate when our own side does 
not win on a thing of this kind. But as 
far as I am concerned, the State of Iowa 
was in the running, too. We thought we 
had an excellent location. We had air 
transportation, we had water transpor- 
tation, we had railway transportation 
north, south, east, and west, and every- 
where else. Minnesota was in, Michigan 
was in—all the rest of the States were 
in this competition. 

Mr. President, I believe the chairman 
of the Joint Committee has already de- 
scribed H.R. 10918 in general terms. I 
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support this legislation, and believe it 
represents a prudent authorization for 
essential national defense and civilian 
atomic energy programs. 

Concerning the AEC’s nuclear weapons 
program, the Joint Committee very care- 
fully considered the AEC’s budget and 
has recommended a relatively small in- 
crease in the total request. I might add 
that there are some of the committee 
who believe that this increase should 
be even more. In any event, we have 
acted because of our concern that the 
AEC, in order to carry out its essential 
weapons development and production 
program might be forced to use for this 
purpose a significant portion of the funds 
which would otherwise go to maintain- 
ing technological progress. Obviously if 
such progress is not maintained the fu- 
ture may witness not only a narrowing 
of the quantitative edge in nuclear weap- 
onry that we presently possess, but a 
lessening of our qualitative margin as 
well. I might add, incidentally, that last 
year the Joint Committee recommended, 
and Congress approved, an addition of 
$10 million to the Commission’s authori- 
zation request for its fiscal year 1967 
weapons testing program. Despite this in- 
crease the AEC subsequently found it 
necessary to ask the Congress for added 
moneys for the testing program. As a 
result, an additional $20 million was ap- 
propriated to the Commission for its 
weapons program. 

Turning to another aspect of the AEC's 
budget—the Plowshare program—I 
would like to call attention to some sig- 
nificant portions of our committee’s re- 
port. While approving the full amount 
requested for operating expenses in fiscal 
1968, we noted our deep concern that 
planned Plowshare excavation experi- 
ments have not been conducted. 

Two experiments planned in this con- 
nection were not carried out in fiscal 
1966. Again, in fiscal 1967—despite the 
expenditure of nearly $6 million for ex- 
cavation experiments—no cratering ex- 

ents were executed. Approximately 
$2,000,000 has been totally wasted in 
getting ready for the Cabriolet cratering 
event. A hole for this event was dug, the 
device was emplaced and on February 
10, 1967, the event was postponed “in 
order”—in the words of the executive 
branch—‘“to avoid any possibility of com- 
plicating the current discussions con- 
cerning a Nonproliferation Treaty.” 
Shortly thereafter the President in- 
formed the 18-Nation Disarmament Con- 
ference considering the Nonproliferation 
Treaty in Geneva that— 

The United States is prepared to make 
available nuclear explosive services for peace- 
ful purposes on a nondiscriminatory basis 
under appropriate international safeguards. 


We are prepared to join other nuclear states 
in a commitment to do this. 


Quite apart from the apparent incon- 
sistency of these actions—offering to 
other nations something which is not 
now available while at the same time 
and in the context of the same nonpro- 
liferation treaty negotiations postponing 
the effort to develop the promised tech- 
nology—the committee is disturbed by 
the overly strict interpretation which the 
executive branch continues to place upon 
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the Limited Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. 
Despite assurances given to the Senate 
in 1963, prior to ratification of the treaty, 
that plowshare cratering experiments 
could be performed notwithstanding ex- 
istence of the treaty, no such experi- 
ments have been conducted since early 
1965 although several were planned. It is 
abundantly clear to the Joint Committee 
that if we do not actively pursue the 
development of this technology, we will 
not be able to make it available to any- 
one—even ourselves. The Soviet Union, 
meanwhile has conducted a vigorous 
underground nuclear testing program, 
and it is believed that some of these 
tests have been for the purpose of de- 
veloping nuclear explosives and tech- 
niques for civilian application. Several 
underground events detonated by the 
Soviets have produced radioactivity that 
was detected in the atmosphere beyond 
the territorial limits oi the Soviet Union. 
The committee indicated last year that 
detection by sensitive instruments of a 
few radioactive atoms which have vented 
from an underground explosion does not, 
in our opinion, constitute a violation of 
the Limited Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. 

Since the date of the President’s an- 
nouncement a number of nonnuclear 
nations have indicated interest in being 
able to use the nuclear explosive services 
which the President has said the United 
States would be prepared to make avail- 
able for peaceful purposes. In view of 
this interest it would seem that a con- 
certed effort on our part to develop the 
underlying technology would be in di- 
rect furtherance of our announced goals 
relative to the nonproliferation treaty. 

I wish now to address myself once 
again to that portion of H.R. 10918 deal- 
ing with the 200 Bev accelerator. This 
project has probably aroused more in- 
terest than any other in the AEC budget. 
This is due to the widespread publicity 
surrounding selection of a site for the 
facility, and more recently the opposi- 
tion to locating the plant in an area 
without an open housing statute on the 
books. 

Concerning the selection of this site, 
I believe that the choice was made after 
full consideration of the advantages and 
disadvantages of all the locations that 
were proposed. As I said before, I was 
very disappointed that a site which had 
been offered for this facility in the State 
of Iowa was not selected by the National 
Academy of Sciences Committee as one 
of the six sites recommended to the AEC 
for final consideration. Nevertheless, I 
believe that the midwestern region of 
our country generally will benefit by 
placing the accelerator in the Illinois 
site. Of course, one of the major at- 
tractions of this site is its easy accessi- 
bility to users throughout our country 
and, indeed, the world. 

In my opinion, the issue of open hous- 
ing legislation—as it applied to selec- 
tion of a site for the 200 Bev accelera- 
tor—has been blown up out of all pro- 
portions. Congress is being urged to dis- 
approve this facility simply because the 
State of Illinois has not decided to pass 
open housing legislation. If we were to 
accede to this request, we would be set- 
ting a precedent that would be most dan- 
gerous and inappropriate. 
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My own State of Iowa has enacted an 
open housing statute. I am not, therefore, 
making my argument for parochial rea- 
sons. However, it is significant to me 
that—notwithstanding the size of the 
AEC’s budget and the many important 
construction projects it contains—not 
one voice has been raised to our com- 
mittee protesting the location of a fa- 
cility in a State without open housing 
legislation, except for the 200 Bev accel- 
erator. I can assure you that noi all the 
States in which the AEC will be con- 
structing projects authorized this year 
currently have open housing legislation 
on the books. Therefore, why should we 
single out the State of Illinois for dis- 
criminatory treatment? I say we cannot 
do this, whatever may be our personal 
predilections about the desirability of 
that State passing open housing legis- 
lation, particularly since the U.S. Con- 
gress has not seen fit to pass such a 
law. 

I do not want my words to be mis- 
interpreted to mean that I am not con- 
cerned with the climate of equal op- 
portunity surrounding Federal installa- 
tions. As a matter of fact, in consider- 
ing the six sites recommended by the 
National Academy of Sciences, the AEC 
did announce that certain commitments 
on equal opportunity would be expected 
from the successful site. After the Illi- 
nois site was picked, the AEC proceeded 
to obtain these commitments, which cov- 
ered a broad range of factors—such as 
employment, housing, education, mu- 
nicipal and community facilities, and 
police-community relations. 

I believe the AEC was adopting the 
right approach in reviewing all of these 
factors, rather than focusing all its at- 
tention on just one item—the existence 
or nonexistence of an open housing 
statute. This was the approach recom- 
mended by a variety of Federal agencies 
which the AEC contacted on this mat- 
ter. What is more important, however, 
is the fact that the AEC never took the 
position that the issue of equal oppor- 
tunity or any of its aspects would be 
given primary consideration over all 
other matters in selecting the accelera- 
tor’s site. Certainly the Commission 
never said that open housing legislation 
was a condition precedent to selecting 
a site. The Commission, and properly so, 
considered a whole host of factors in 
reaching its decision. 

Finally, I think every Senator should 
remember that this facility is not going 
to be built in a day. It will take 7 years 
for the 200 Bev to become operational 
and it will function for many, many years 
after that. Much can happen during that 
time. Just a few days ago the city of 
Wheaton, III., the county seat of Du 
Page County—where the accelerator 
would be located—passed an open hous- 
ing ordinance. Wheaton is a city of ap- 
proximately 27,000 people and it is lo- 
cated about 6 miles from the 200 Bev 
site. Yesterday, I understand, Joliet 
passed an open housing ordinance. En- 
actment of these ordinances will insure 
that there will be a large housing market 
legally available on an open housing 
basis for employees of this installation. 
It has been estimated that there are be- 
tween 800 and 1,600 sales of homes an- 
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nually in the Wheaton area. I have not 
learned how many homes might be in- 
volved in Joliet. Of course, other local 
communities may well follow the lead of 
these two communities. 

Mr. President, when this bill was con- 
sidered in the other body, every member 
of the Joint Committee on the House 
side supported the committee’s recom- 
mendation to authorize $7,333,000 for 
the 200 Bev accelerator at the Illinois 
site. When a motion was made to delete 
this project, only seven Members of the 
other body voted “aye,” against 104 
“noes.” I believe the House was correct 
in defeating this motion; to have ap- 
proved it would have set a precedent 
that would haunt Congress every time 
a project is to be authorized, regardless 
of its purpose. I urge the Senate to ap- 
prove H.R. 10918 without amendment. 

Mr. President, I would like to add a 
point to my remarks relating to the 200 
Bev accelerator. Within a radius of ap- 
proximately 250 miles from the location 
of this accelerator, which was consid- 
ered to be the best location in the United 
States for it, nearly 50 percent of the 
Ph. D.’s are produced in the United States 
each year. They go elsewhere simply be- 
cause the east coast and the west coast 
have succeeded, by some legerdemain, 
in capturing these rather important in- 
stallations—and sometimes, I may say, 
not to the advantage of the scientific pro- 
grams. But for some reason or other they 
have succeeded in claiming those instal- 
lations for their areas. 

This installation is not located in my 
State, and I am sorry it is not. We have, 
in my State, two great scientific schools 
that have turned out numerous gradu- 
ates with physics and scientific degrees. 
They are recognized all over the world. 

But after about 3 years of careful anal- 
yses of all of these locations, the 
Atomic Energy Commission sifted the 
possible locations to six. While I have not 
always agreed with the Commission on 
every particular—I have had my dis- 
agreements with them—I think they are 
honest; in fact, I know they are intel- 
lectually honest, in their own minds, and 
they have a high degree of competence. 
After getting the best advice they could 
possibly get in this country, and prob- 
ably abroad, from foreign technicians, 
the time came for sifting down. Finally, 
they sifted down to six States, and they 
chose the six, much to the discomfort of 
some of us who would have liked to see 
our own States included among those six. 
Then they sifted the six down, and picked 
this area in Illinois. 

I do not think that any tool is more 
essential for the advancement of science 
and the projection of man’s knowledge 
into the unknown than this accelerator. 
This is to be the biggest, most powerful 
accelerator in the world. It will unlock 
secrets we do not even suspect now—at 
least those of us who are laymen. 

I have been a member of the Atomic 
Energy Committee for about 21 years. I 
have rather grown up with this prob- 
lem—not of the accelerator program 
alone, but I have grown up with the is- 
sue from the time it was only, so to speak, 
a gleam in its father’s eye. I have seen 
the accelerators built. I have seen some 
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of the results that they have not only 
anticipated, but have proved, and I 
know some of the things that they feel 
certain they can prove and establish, so 
far as future progress is concerned, with 
the tremendous accelerator that is pro- 
posed to be located in Illinois. 

To the Senator from Rhode Island, I 
am sorry to say I believe this is the first 
and only disagreement we have ever had 
on the question of an atomic energy pro- 
gram, after it has come out of the com- 
mittee. We have had, perhaps, some 
little disagreements in the committee; 
but when it came to final voting, we have 
always, some way, ended up on the same 
side. We have ironed our differences out 
and come to an agreement, and on the 
final votes, have always agreed. 

So I am sorry we have to disagree on 
this. I know the Senator feels very deeply 
about the problem, and I can see that 
from his standpoint it is probably a so- 
cial concern which touches him deeply. 
We all know how deeply he feels about 
the matter. 

My own State has an open housing 
law, so it is not a question that we are 
not in sympathy, or beyond the pale, on 
open housing. So far as the State of Illi- 
nois is concerned, while that State does 
not have an open housing law passed by 
the legislature, there is open housing, I 
am convinced, in abundance in the area 
involved, and readily accessible from the 
site where the project will be built. I am 
quite convinced that, as they start the 
structure, additional open housing areas 
will be established and extended, and 
probably will extend throughout the 
State of Illinois. But within the imme- 
diate area involved, there is open housing 
available now. 

I am frank to say that so far as I am 
concerned, I believe in open housing. I 
would support open housing. We have it 
in our State. But whenever the Federal 
Government comes into my State and 
holds a club over my head, if I were a 
member of the legislature, my tendency 
would be to say, Take your proposition 
and go some place else, if you are going 
to blackmail me into this with some kind 
of an official club.” I do not think that 
is the way to do business. 

This project is located in perhaps not 
the greatest, but one of the greatest, con- 
centrations of scientific talent and abil- 
ity that we have assembled in this coun- 
try. It has been determined to be the 
best location in the United States for 
this great essential tool for unlocking 
further secrets in the future. That is ex- 
actly why I can support it with vigor. It 
will be accessible to our scientists from 
all over the country, and especially those 
from areas immediately surrounding the 
State of Illinois. 

Yes, Illinois has had a lot. They have 
had the Argonne Laboratory, and many 
other things. We would have liked to 
have had them in Iowa, because we do 
not get anything in the State of Iowa. 
The Federal Government has passed us 
up quite consistently. Every time we 
want anything, we just do not get it, that 
is all. But we do want it to be located 
with some proximity to where our peo- 
ple can use it, and we in the Middle West 
want to be of assistance to the great sci- 
entific community of the world, that can 
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purposes. 

I do not feel, myself, because we did 
not get it in the State of Iowa, like the 
boy who left the baseball field with his 
ball and glove and said, “If you don’t 
play according to my rules, I will take my 
ball and glove and go home, and take my 
bat along with me.” 

I want to see this great science ad- 
vance, and I want to see it advanced by 
the location of this great accelerator at 
the place that competent people have 
said is the best location of all, though 1 
perhaps would be glad to see it located 
in some other place—Iowa—if I had my 
choice in the matter. 

I emphasize again what has been em- 
phasized two or three times before. With 
regard to the claim that this has only 
educational value, there is a great deal 
to be said for the argument that it has 
only educational value. But, what is ev- 
erything in this program except educa- 
tion? What has developed from the entire 
atomic energy program except educa- 
tion, using the tools that are at hand, 
and learning more and more about the 
laws of nature and about science. 

That is exactly what this accelerator 
will contribute to in the future. 

This is speculating a great deal into 
the future. I cannot look too far into the 
future and I do not know that anybody 
can. However, I think it is entirely pos- 
sible that the whole destiny of this coun- 
try, so far as the western civilization is 
concerned, may well depend on what we 
learn. 

That is in the not too distant future. 
It will depend on what we learn from 
the research work of this 200 Bev accel- 
erator. And we had better well be getting 
at it and learning what secrets can be 
unlocked by this accelerator. 

Its objective is to learn more about the 
basic facts concerning the forces of the 
universe. 

The early accelerators—our so-called 
atom smashers—such as the cyclotron 
at Berkeley in the thirties and forties 
contributed a great deal. We cannot over- 
estimate what they did for us in our 
attainment of leadership in the nuclear 
age. 

The country’s first plutonium came 
from an accelerator. Without the ability 
to study the properties of this fissionable 
material, the development of our first 
nuclear weapon, which used plutonium 
as the key ingredient, might well not have 
occurred or may have been seriously 
delayed. 

It was the accelerator, the atom 
smasher, that pointed the path to this 
development. And this 200 Bev accelera- 
tor is tremendously great in its ability 
to unlock the secrets of nature than any- 
thing we have now or anything that we 
will have in the world for a long period 
of time. It may be the one key that opens 
the door to continued superiority of the 
United States in this field. 

We had better be getting on about our 
business. Open housing will take care of 
itself in this area of Illinois. It already 
has started to take care of itself without 
a State law. Ample open housing exists 
in that area. And, believe me, when they 
start building, open housing will take 
care of itself. 
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Downtown Chicago is only 30 miles 
from this place. Joliet is 20 miles. 
Wheaton is 6 miles. Glen Ellyn has de 
facto open housing right now. 

I am told that several of these towns, 
possibly Aurora, which cannot be more 
than 8 or 9 miles from this place has de 
facto open housing. Several of these large 
towns will without doubt pass their own 
opening housing laws in the immediate 
future. 

There will be plenty of open housing 
there. However, the point is that we will 
be getting on with this work. We will be 
starting work leading to the construction 
of a plant with very little time to waste 
in this race for continued scientific 
superiority. 

I have a letter here addressed to the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island as 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. It is signed by Robert 
Rathbun Wilson, Director of the 200 Bev 
project. I would like to have this letter 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator has my 
permission. It is a very fine letter. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], as chairman of 
the Joint Commission on Atomic Energy. 
The letter is signed by Dr. Robert Rath- 
bun Wilson, who is director of the Na- 
tional Accelerator Laboratory in charge 
of the 200 Bev accelerator. I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Record the enclosure 
that was sent with this letter, a telegram 
that Dr. Wilson sent to 16 key members 
of the Illinois Legislature. It concerns 
open housing. Dr. Wilson states that he 
favors open housing and will work to- 
ward its attainment but nevertheless 
believes that this project should be es- 
tablished and started at once as part of 
our scientific program. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 

NATIONAL ACCELERATOR LABORATORY, 
Oakbrook, Ill., July 6, 1967. 

Hon. JOHN O. PASTORE, 

Chairman, Joint Commission on Atomic 
Energy, The Congress of the United 
States, Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR PasTorRE: I am writing this 
letter as the Director of the National Ac- 
celerator Laboratory at which we hope to 
build the 200 BeV accelerator. That the 
State of Ulinois has not this year adopted 
open housing is a deep disappointment to 
me and to my colleagues who have come to 
Illinois to help build the machine. We be- 
lieve that such legislation is essential to 
diminish the injustices to Negroes and to 
help overcome one of their severe problems. 
For the National Accelerator to achieve its 
full potential there must be an environ- 
ment in which all races are treated fairly and 
in which all people can work and live with 
dignity. Thus I was delighted to learn that 
the nearby city of Wheaton has passed local 
legislation in this . We are en- 
couraged to be hopeful that other local com- 
munities will take similar positive actions. 

Those of us who have become members 
of the Laboratory have taken a strong stand 
for open housing by such actions as sending 
telegrams and letters to key state legislators 
and to political leaders urging the need for 
prompt action on such legislation. A copy 
of one of our telegrams is enclosed. If the 
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Laboratory is allowed to continue its ex- 
istence, we intend to increase our advocacy 
of open housing and of similar legislation 
that is needed in Illinois as it is in many 
other states. As you are probably aware, re- 
markable progress has been made in the 
Hyde Park area near the University of Chi- 
cago in solving problems of achieving a truly 
integrated neighborhood. We expect to draw 
on the same people and on their experience 
in solving our problems near Weston. 

It will be my firm policy at the National 
Accelerator Laboratory to adopt procedures 
which will, insofar as possible, ensure 
integration within the Laboratory and which 
will encourage the adoption of nondis- 
criminatory practices in the communities 
immediately surrounding the new Labora- 
tory. For example, in aiding employees in 
their search for housing, the Laboratory will 
provide a listing of available rentals and 
purchases. This list will include only such 
units as have been established to be avail- 
able on a nondiscriminatory basis. 

Scientists as individuals and as a group 
tend to be strong proponents of Civil Rights 
Legislation. We who came to Tllinois on June 
15 to begin to design and, hopefully, even- 
tually to build the accelerator believe that 
indeed it is urgent that the machine be built. 
Our actions in resigning our positions at 
Universities and Laboratories, and in moving 
our families to this area, are indicative of 
the strength of our interest and of our will- 
ingness to get on with this job. We do feel 
that a delay of even one year would be of 
tragic significance for the project. We have 
come here in spite of the recent uncertainty 
injected by the open housing question in 
order to save even a few months—months 
that are especially valuable for us to be able 
to come to you with adequate plans for full 
authorization of construction in FY 69. We 
are also trying desperately at this time to 
reduce the time of construction from seven 
to five years. The very fact that the project 
has already been subject to unfortunate delay 
makes prompt action especially urgent. We 
also believe that maintaining the project will 
aid rather than penalize the cause of Civil 
Rights in Illinois, 

I am greatly impressed by the way in which 
scientists from all regions of our country 
have been willing to come to Illinois to help 
us with the work of establishing a single 
great accelerator. This is in spite of the im- 
plication that a sacrifice must be made in 
many cases of their own plans for additional 
regional instruments. They have been work- 
ing very hard and with full enthusiasm on 
the new plans for the Illinois site. We are 
making progress and I am now confident that 
we will be successful in devising a plan for 
an excellent facility. The recommendations 
of the Joint Committee that we study the 
possibilities of constructing the accelerator 
with the option of later increasing the energy 
to 300 BeV or higher is proving to be partic- 
ularly fruitful. We are also calculating costs 
for various intensities in order to provide 
the basis for a sound decision between vari- 
ous alternatives. 

I most sincerely hope, despite this disap- 
pointment in the action on open housing, 
that enough progress will have been made so 
that you will be able to lend your support 
to the National Accelerator Laboratory's pro- 
gram through which all of us can continue 
to contribute to this field of intellectual ac- 
tivity—and activity which eventually will 
take its place as an important part of the 
American cultural heritage. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT RATHBUN WILSON, 
Director. 
TELEGRAMS SENT TO 16 KEY MEMBERS OF THE 
ILLINOIS LEGISLATURE 


In our positions as directorate of the new 
National Accelerator Laboratory at Weston 
we are deeply concerned that those in the 
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State Senate who oppose open occupancy 
legislation may not fully understand the im- 
pact of their actions on this important Na- 
tional venture and on the State of Illinois. 

This State, through its own far-sighted 
and aggressive self-advocacy, has been se- 
lected to be trustee of one of the world’s 
most exciting scientific projects. We believe 
that Illinois fought for this new Laboratory 
not for the fifty million dollars that may be 
its annual operating budget. Rather we be- 
lieve that the agents of the State foresaw the 
potential of this basic research activity to 
attract some of the nation’s outstanding 
scientists. 

The presence of men of this calibre can 
greatly enhance the intellectual climate of 
the region and can stimulate increased tech- 
nological activity. However such men tend to 
have strong feelings about the environment 
in which they live. Already we are facing 
serious recruitment problems resulting from 
the antagonism that has been displayed to- 
ward open housing legislation and from the 
uncertainty and unpleasantness generated 
by the conspicuously negative manner in 
which the State Senate has treated this im- 
portant problem, 

We believe that the full success of this 
project will be jeopardized if we are unable 
to recruit the very best people. We further 
believe that the State's goals in its battle for 
this laboratory are being seriously compro- 
mised by recent Senate actions. Finally we 
believe that even worse than not winning 
the contest for the site for this Laboratory 
would be the stigma of winning the site but 
causing the project to fail or to fall short of 
its goals. Surely such a failure would seri- 
ously handicap any future attempt of the 
State to win other projects of this kind. 

NATIONAL ACCELERATOR 
LABORATORY, 
ROBERT RATHBUN WILSON, 
Laboratory Director. 
EDWIN L. GOLDWASSER, 
Deputy Director. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
from the standpoint of costs, among 
other things that were taken into ac- 
count were labor costs, power costs, and 
water problems. The overall reasons for 
the selection of Weston were operating 
costs, construction costs, and the prox- 
imity to the fine universities of the Mid- 
west. All of those matters have been 
taken into account, evaluated, and 
thrown into the hopper by a very high 
level group, the National Academy of 
Sciences. Out of that hopper has come 
this evaluation which takes into account 
all facets of this situation and comes up 
with this answer. 

Mr. President, I point out that of the 
18 members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, only three members are 
opposed to the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee. And those three members have 
signed the separate views of the report. 

It is interesting to note that all three 
members come from the eastern sea- 
board which was very hopeful of getting 
this plant located on the eastern sea- 
board. 

Mr. PASTORE. Senator JACKSON is 
from the west coast. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The west coast. 
The Senator is right. The Senator is one- 
third right, and I am two-thirds right. 

But it is interesting to note that the 
objections came from certain areas that 
have been hopeful that they would get 
this project. I do not blame them. I do 
not criticize them at all. But I do not be- 
lieve that the desire for a geographical 
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location alone should override the con- 
sidered judgment of the scientific frater- 
nity of this country, engaged in the 
atomic energy program. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Rhode Island has never taken that posi- 
tion. I have always taken the position 
that the Weston site should not be 
changed, but that these irritating issues 
should be settled. That is why I asked 
for the delay. I find no fault with the 
geographical location. I said that the 
selection of the site was an administra- 
tive function to be performed by the 
executive department, and I would not 
infringe or impinge upon it. 

As far as the Senator from Rhode 
Island is concerned, this is not a vendet- 
ta; this is not a question of sour grapes. 
Naturally, there is a little disappoint- 
ment with some because the project did 
not go to Brookhaven. I understand all 
the reasons for it, and I am not seeking 
to change the Weston site. It is only a 
question of changing conditions that are 
complex, irritating, and disturbing to 
many people. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I will say this 
for the Senator from Rhode Island—I 
think perhaps he has taken that position. 
I certainly will take his word for that. 
But if he has taken that position, it 
would be characteristic of his fairness 
of attitude with respect to the location 
of atomic facilities in areas which will 
best serve the atomic program. He has 
always taken that position, and I am 
not at all surprised that he takes that 
position with regard to the location of 
this project. 

I will have to retreat, then, from my 
other statement, that this becomes a 
social argument in connection with cer- 
tain requirements as prerequisites or in- 
terpreted as prerequisites. 

I believe the question of water and its 
availability has been amply covered, the 
question of power has been amply coy- 
ered, and the other factors that go into 
the selection here have been amply cov- 
ered. 

I have a great many notes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but I shall not burden the Senate 
any longer. I hope that, in the interest 
of the speedy advancement of this 
science, and in the hope for continued 
superiority of the United States in its 
reaching for the great, new, and un- 
known laws of nature, we will get on 
with this matter as quickly as we can, 
and that we will appropriate this money. 

I have no doubt that open housing will 
take care of itself and that the United 
States, if it is given the chance, will 
take care of itself in the atomic energy 
program and in its future. 

(At this point Mr. Sponc assumed the 
chair.) 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I rise to 
speak in support of the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Executive Order 11063 and title VI of 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act require that 
Federal agencies plan and execute all 
programs in a manner offering maxi- 
mum opportunity to all citizens. As the 
President repeatedly has noted, the re- 
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lationship of housing to job opportuni- 
ties is clear, direct, and crucial. 

The Federal Government should not 
condone racial discrimination by reward- 
ing it with Federal grants. The State of 
Illinois should not benefit from a multi- 
million-dollar atomic power installation 
when it is unwilling to open community 
housing to Negro citizens who will live 
and work there. 

The exercise of the economic power of 
the Federal Government is a perfect- 
ly proper way to demonstrate our true 
commitment to progress in guarantee- 
ing equal rights and opportunities. The 
Federal Government should put its 
money where the principles and guaran- 
tees of the Constitution and laws are 
respected. 

Mr. President, I am a great believer 
in the value of our federal system. The 
States should take the lead in assuring 
that their citizens receive the full meas- 
ure of their constitutional benefits. And 
those States which have done so are to be 
commended, 

But delay by a State, or complete re- 
fusal to act at all, should not compel 
the Federal Government to continue to 
abstain. When a State chooses not to in- 
sure that its citizens will receive the 
benefits guaranteed them by the US. 
Constitution, this is the time at which 
it is most imperative for the Govern- 
ment of the United States to act. 

I am aware of the fact that Weston, 
the community which has been recom- 
mended as the site for the facility in 
question, has adopted its own open- 
housing ordinance. I applaud this, and 
I regret whatever economic or other 
damage may be visited upon Weston be- 
cause of the refusal of the remainder of 
the State of Illinois to follow its ex- 
ample. However, we must deal with this 
problem in practical terms. A project of 
this nature will bring millions of dollars 
to the Illinois economy. It will bring a 
multitude of new Federal employees to 
dwell within the State. Comparatively 
few will reside in Weston. Weston will 
reap a relatively small profit from this 
project, People will seek to live in many 
communities which do not guarantee 
equality in housing opportunities, Many 
cities and towns which do not promise 
open housing will reap the benefits of 
such a decision. The sound ordinances 
of Weston will be of no effect in neigh- 
boring communities which have failed 
to adopt such ordinances. This is a sub- 
ject which can only be handled by the 
passage of State legislation and by the 
strong enforcement of such laws. IIli- 
nois has not only failed to act in the past 
but has yet to take even the first steps 
in this direction. It has in fact, only last 
month, served notice of its continued re- 
fusal to do so by defeat of a proposed 
fair-housing law. 

The State of Dlinois had in fact been 
warned that its refusal to act to imple- 


ment the constitutional guarantees of. 


equality for all of its citizens could re- 
sult in the loss of this very project. On 
April 12 of this year, Chairman Seaborg 
of the Atomic Energy Commission ap- 
peared in the State of Illinois at the in- 
vitation of Governor Kerner and made 
the following comment: 
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There is no question in our minds but that 
the issue of housing discrimination will be 
debated when the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion authorization bill goes to the floor of 
Congress within the next few weeks. Those 
offering and defending authorization of the 
project will need all of the evidence of posi- 
tive action to eliminate discrimination in 
housing they can obtain. Frankly, at the 
moment, the AEC has little to offer. The com- 
mitments sought from communities in the 
Weston area have failed to materialize... You 
may also ask if it is actually feasible to move 
the site from the state of Illinois. Political 
issues aside, it certainly is feasible to move 
the site. 


Thus, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is clearly on record to the effect that 
the failure to make progress toward the 
goal of fair housing for all citizens could 
well result in the loss of this project. 
Despite this warning, Illinois still re- 
fused to act. 

Mr. President, it has been suggested 
that passage of this amendment will lock 
Congress into a policy of eternally re- 
jecting the claims of States which have 
yet to adopt open-housing legislation. 
This is simply not true. Each award of 
a project should be examined on its 
merits. The national interest in placing 
a particular facility in a particular State 
should be considered. The progress made 
by a State in combating discrimination 
should be one of the factors weighed in 
the balance. In the case of Weston, I be- 
lieve that the failure on the part of the 
State of Illinois to act upon the oppor- 
tunity to adopt fair-housing legislation 
outweighs the positive reasons for crea- 
tion of the facility in this area. 

Mr. President, much has been made of 
a resolution adopted by the board of 
directors of the NAACP approximately 
1 year ago, in which the directors de- 
clared that they had no preference 
among the six communities which were 
receiving final consideration for the 
award of the proton accelerator project. 
This resolution was based upon a recog- 
nition that racial discrimination existed 
in each of the communities involved and 
that a choice among them was little 
more than a “choice of poverty.” Far 
more recently, on June 16, 1967, Mr. Roy 
Wilkins, executive director of the 
NAACP, wrote to Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, as follows: 

Since Illinois Senate today voted to kill 
fair-housing bill, NAACP calls upon Atomic 
Energy Commission to revoke award of 
atomic installation to Weston, Illinois on 
ground the state has no guarantee in law 
against racial discrimination in the sale or 
rental of homes.... 


It is obvious that the year-old reso- 
lution of the NAACP has been super- 
seded in light of the recent refusal of 
the Illinois Legislature to adopt fair- 
housing legislation, and that the NAACP 
is now strongly on record in opposition 
to location of the facility in question in 
Weston, III. 

Mr. President, we have a chance to 
make a fresh start. In answer to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Tennes- 
see, we are not trying to uproot a facility 
which has been operating: We are not 
casting reflections upon previous de- 
cisions. This is an opportunity to assure 
that a new project will be constructed in 
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accordance with the philosophy of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, not in opposi- 
tion to that philosophy. 

Iam well aware that there are a large 
number of projects already located in 
States which have yet to adopt even the 
most rudimentary kind of fair-housing 
legislation. A few which are frequently 
mentioned are Cape Kennedy in Florida, 
the Redstone Arsenal in Alabama, and 
the TVA projects in Tennessee, Alabama, 
and Kentucky. Even the Pentagon in 
Virginia falls into this category. 

This is an unfortunate situation, but 
adoption of the philosophy upon which 
this amendment is based will in no way 
interfere with the continued operation 
of these facilities. I must add at this 
point that these projects which are so 
frequently mentioned were all con- 
structed long before the statement in 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act that the Fed- 
eral Government would no longer toler- 
ate discrimination in projects for which 
it was responsible. We are not attempting 
to correct past mistakes. We are at- 
tempting to insure that these mistakes 
will not be repeated in the future. 

Mr. President, it is past time that the 
Federal Government took the initiative 
in the struggle to achieve equal rights 
for all Americans. Today we have a 
golden opportunity not to talk about 
implementing our commitment to equal 
opportunity for all Americans, but to 
act. It is an opportunity for the Senate 
to let business, industry, and the coun- 
try know that fair housing is a sina qua 
non for all future projects of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKE. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois. \ 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the Senator from Massachu- 
setts for his forthright statement on the 
position he takes. I share with him many 
of the expressions he has made. I would 
like to comment on one point. 

The Illinois State Legislature has been 
maligned in this Chamber today and has 
been pointed out as having failed of its 
duty. I think it would be unfortunate if 
I did not make it perfectly clear that not 
only has the Illinois State Legislature, 
both in the house and in the senate, 
worked in a number of committees to 
present bills on the floor, but also the 
House, under the Republican leadership, 
overwhelmingly supported an open oc- 
cupancy bill and reported it. The Senate 
did consider on the floor, at least, open 
occupancy legislation, but it was regret- 
tably voted down. 

When we in this body voted down and 
did not make possible the passage of the 
bill that was voted out of the House of 
Representatives, and when we in 1967 
have not brought forth from committee, 
in either the House of Representatives 
or the Senate, an open occupancy bill or 
civil rights bill to redress many wrongs 
that are apparent in our country today 
through discrimination, and senseless 
discrimination, we should point to the 
fact that the Illinois State Legislature is 
composed of human beings, as is any 
other legislature. 

This matter has been presented and 
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debated in the Illinois Legislature and 
the leadership, at least, has voted for 
legislation to take care of the situation 
locally; they would like to do it on a 
State level rather than a Federal level. 
We have made great progress at the 
community level, which is the level 
closest to the State. 

Mr. BROOKE. All that the Senator 
has said is true. The Senator from 
Massachusetts is well aware of the fact 
that the Illinois House did report 
open housing legislation and that it was 
defeated by the senate in that State. 
However, the fact remains that this is 
a new project. We are not now dealing 
with projects which were granted by the 
Federal Government prior to the 1964 
civil rights legislation and prior to the 
policy which was adopted by the Federal 
Government, that there be open housing 
where Federal projects are concerned. 

Illinois was well aware of this fact. 
The State government knew at the time 
it defeated open housing legislation that 
Illinois was being considered for this 
particular project. It further knew of 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act and the sub- 
sequent policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In the face of this knowledge, 
the Senate of the State of Illinois de- 
feated open housing legislation. It would 
seem that they were saying, in effect, 
“We do not care if we do not get this par- 
ticular project. It is more important to 
us that we do not have open housing 
in the State of Illinois.” This, of course, 
does not apply to the house, but it does 
apply to the senate, and as a result it 
applies to the legislature because legis- 
lation was not passed in June of this 
year. 

Therefore, they are, in effect, asking 
the Federal Government to turn its back 
on a change in American society which 
has been coming for a long time, to turn 
its back on the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
and all that it has signified, and to re- 
ward the State of Illinois for doing the 
same. 

We are not only talking about the 
towns of Weston and Wheaton, for these 
are relatively small towns. We know 
they will not accommodate all of the 
people who will have to go to live in 
Illinois in order to participate in this 
project. 

Negroes living in ghettos in Chicago, 
if they are able to obtain jobs in this 
project, will have to travel the long road 
to get them. Travel is expensive, and the 
expense and inconvenience will deprive 
many of them of the opportunity to get 
these jobs. The vicious cycle is repeated 
over and over again. 

To argue that it might affect the TVA, 
or projects in Florida, or other States, 
where installations were developed be- 
fore 1964 is an unfortunate and specious 
argument, because we are talking about 
new projects and a new policy that 
should be in effect in this country. 

I am very hopeful that the amend- 
ment will be adopted. We have an op- 
portunity, and we should avail our- 
selves of it, to insure that Federal money 
shall not be spent on projects which will 
not give to all Americans an equal op- 
portunity for the jobs created, and the 
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equal opportunity to live in housing in 
the vicinity of those jobs. 

I am certainly sympathetic to the 
other issues which have been raised by 
the distinguished Senator from Ulinois, 
because I know how he feels about civil 
rights legislation. I know how much this 
project means to the State of Illinois. 
But I think the principle here is such an 
important one that we certainly should, 
at this time, take the opportunity and 
see that Federal money, from this day 
forward, does not go into areas where 
there are no open housing laws already 
on the books. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. BROOKE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Does the Senator, then, 
intend to introduce today an amend- 
ment to the bill to take out the authori- 
zations upon which we are to vote today 
for Project 68-4-g, laboratory energy 
storage facility, Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory, New Mexico, for $8,500,000; 
and for the Los Alamos Scientific Lab- 
oratory, New Mexico and Nevada Test 
Site, Nevada, for $2 million? Should we 
then go through and take out Project 
68-1-b, Replacement Storage Tanks, 
Richland, Wash., for $2,500,000, if we are 
to carry out the principle of the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
who said, “from this day forward,” that 
we should approve no projects that do 
not have open occupancy legislation? 

Mr. BROOKE. All of the projects to 
which the distinguished Senator has re- 
ferred are in existence at the present 
time. I am talking about new projects 
which are to be started, such as the one 
in Weston, Ill. As the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts interprets the legislation— 
and I may be corrected by the distin- 
guished chairman—it is my understand- 
ing that these other projects are, or have 
been, in existence for a period of time. 
If I am in error, I should like to be 
corrected, 

Mr. PERCY. I have just been advised 
by my technical assistant that these 
projects were not in existence, that they 
do not differ in degree, then, from the 
project in Weston. If the principle the 
Senator from Massachusetts has enun- 
ciated is to be carried out, then he 
should be introducing amendments at 
this time for those projects. 

Mr. BROOKE. The Senator from Il- 
linois mentioned Project 68-1-b, replace- 
ment waste storage tanks, Richland, 
Wash., $2,500,000. Certainly the replace- 
ment of waste storage tanks must be 
for a project already in existence. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield at that 
point? 

Mr. BROOKE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The establishment is 
there. This may be somewhat of an en- 
largement to accommodate what is al- 
ready there. But insofar as employment 
is concerned, the people are already liv- 
ing there. It may be a good or a bad 
situation. I do not know. However, I 
think the Senator from 
made a very cogent distinction. The 
project at Weston will be brand new. 
Therefore, we should be putting our best 
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foot forward. Let us put it on firm ground 
and do what needs to be done to carry 
out the philosophy of the civil rights law 
of 1964 when it was adopted. 

Mr. BROOKE. I thought I made it 
quite clear that I am not suggesting that 
the Government not appropriate any 
more money, say, to Cape Kennedy in 
Florida, or that the Government not ap- 
propriate more money for the TVA proj- 
ect in Tennessee. I made that clear. I am 
not suggesting that at all. I am merely 
distinguishing the two, in saying that 
this will be a new project in Weston, one 
which has never been started, one on 
which many States in this country placed 
bids. I am saying that the awarding of 
this project should not be made to any 
section of the country, to any city or any 
town, where there are no open housing 
provisions. 

Mr. PERCY. I think that one of the 
factors we seem to be missing is the 
principal argument of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Site Selection 
Committee, and certainly the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, in its over- 
whelming vote, to support this project, 
the point that they have continuously 
made, that the project is in the national 
interest and that we should select the 
site where the project can be best car- 
ried out. 

One of the controlling reasons, one of 
the concluding arguments, and certainly 
the most important argument for plac- 
ing it at Weston, is that it is readily 
accessible to Argonne National Labora- 
tories which has been long established, 
and that it will be a complete intermix- 
ture of these communities as to techni- 
cal knowledge, libraries, computer facili- 
ties, and access from one facility to the 
other. That certainly was one of the 
major factors which led us to the con- 
clusion that Weston was unique in its 
qualifications to carry forward this proj- 
ect, and that since it was in the national 
interest, that the project should be 
located there. 

Of course Illinois wants the project. 
Of course we, along with every other 
State in the Union, sought the project. 
But, actually, the project sought the lo- 
cation. We did not invent the idea of an 
accelerator. That thought came from the 
scientific community. The Atomic En- 
ergy Commission announced that it was 
about to find a site and they wanted to 
find the best site possible. There is no 
question, and no argument has been 
made that could diminish the fact that 
the combined resources of the communi- 
ties in Illinois, in the Chicago area, offer 
the best resources for this project to be 
carried forward in the national interest. 
I therefore believe that the pending 
amendment should be defeated. 

However, at the same time, I say that 
with the defeat of this amendment and 
approval of the project for Weston, we 
will not cease our efforts to move for- 
ward in offering opportunities for equal- 
ity of opportunity in housing throughout 
the State of Illinois. 

Mr. BROOKE, Does the Senator in- 
tend to convey the impression that Wes- 
ton, III., is the only site which can ade- 
quately do the job? ? 

Mr. PERCY. Not at all. I simply say 
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that the evidence is overwhelming that 
it is the best site. It is exactly what the 
Commission set out to establish when it 
began to investigate sites. Why should 
we take a second best site, if Weston is 
the best site for one of the most impor- 
tant instruments ever to be developed 
and built in this world? 

Mr. BROOKE. I am sure that the Sen- 
ator is well aware that there was a site 
committee and that the committee made 
an exhaustive study—I think the study 
lasted some 9 months—and that there 
were several classifications. Finally, the 
number of sites was narrowed down to 
six. At the time the committee made its 
final report on these six sites, of which 
Weston was one, the committee was also 
well aware of the policy of the Federal 
Government as expressed in the 1964 
Civil Rights Act, and well aware of the 
policy of the Atomic Energy Commission 
respecting open housing. 

Now, it would appear that when the 
committee made its report, open housing 
legislation was then pending before the 
Illinois Legislature. The committee had 
reason to believe that this legislation 
would be adopted by the State of Illi- 
nois but, in fact, the legislation was de- 
feated. 

Does the Senator from Illinois have 
any evidence, any statements, any docu- 
ments, which would indicate that since 
the defeat of open housing legislation by 
the Illinois Legislature the committee 
has still held out that Weston is the 
one and only unique location which it 
must have for this particular project? 

Mr. PERCY. I have talked to the 
Atomic Energy Commission and I have 
talked over a period of several years to 
members of the Site Selection Commit- 
tee. When they reached their final, 
unanimous report, there was no indica- 
tion of any kind that, in their judgment, 
this was not the best site. Now it is true 
that, on balance, the Commission, mem- 
bers of the Site Selection Committee, and 
members of the congressional commit- 
tee, and so forth, would have preferred 
that Illinois have an open occupancy law. 
But, I think they very wisely—— 

Mr. BROOKE. Will the Senator from 
Illinois yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I should like to finish this 
comment first. 

Mr. BROOKE. Certainly. 

Mr. PERCY. I think they very wisely 
did not feel that the existence of the law 
would insure or guarantee equality of 
housing or lack of discrimination be- 
cause, better than anyone, the Senator 
from Massachusetts knows that in those 
States where there are laws now—in 20 
States—there still exists discrimination, 
and there still exists inequality of hous- 
ing. There is not a single site of the other 
sites within the area where one could not 
find discrimination in every town, in 
every village, in every community sur- 
rounding any one of those other sites. 

In fact, in the State of New York open 
occupancy legislation has been in effect 
for years. Yet when African delegations 
came here to represent their countries 
in New York, there was such widespread 
discrimination that it was necessary for 
Ambassador Stevenson to set up a spe- 
cial committee, with representatives of 
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the Governor, the mayor, and the United 
Nations, to work not just within the 
framework of the law—because the law 
was not working—but to work, just as 
we are working in Illinois, whether we 
have a law or not, to remove every ves- 
tige of discrimination. But there is dis- 
crimination, as the Senator well knows 
in many of these communities. For that 
reason, the commission very wisely said 
that one of the factors was that they 
would have liked to have had a law. It 
would have made it easier. It certainly 
would have made it easier for the Sen- 
ators from Illinois. There is discrimina- 
tion every place, but there is no more 
discrimination in Illinois without a law 
than in other places with a law. 

Mr. BROOKE. Is the Senator suggest- 
ing that because there is discrimination 
in the 20 States that have open housing 
laws on their books, that this is a 
reason for not enacting open housing 
legislation? 

Mr. PERCY. Not at all. I would hope to 
see it in every one of the 50 States. I 
would like to see it in every local com- 
munity, because ordinances would be far 
more effective and far more easily imple- 
mented than legislation that comes from 
a higher order of government, further 
removed from the people of that com- 
munity. But I say that, notwithstanding 
the fact that there are States with open 
housing legislation, there is not an iota 
of evidence to prove those laws have re- 
moved discrimination. In fact, an Illinois 
commission appointed by a Demo- 
cratic Governor studied discrimination 
throughout the country and came to the 
conclusion that the existence of such a 
law did not of itself in any way remove 
discrimination or other inequalities. It 
will help, but it is only one of the many 
steps that must be taken, and it is going 
to be one of the steps we will take; but, 
in the absence of it, the State of Illinois 
is taking many, many other steps. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, one 
final question. The Senator from Illinois 
mentioned that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission had stated a preference that 
there be open housing legislation in Illi- 
nois. Does the Senator mean that the 
Atomic Energy Commission did not in- 
tend that it be mandatory that there 
be open housing legislation in Illinois in 
order for this project to be granted? 

Mr. PERCY. To the best of my under- 
standing, the Commission never took 
that position. In a visit to Illinois, the 
Chairman of the Commission indicated a 
hope that there would be such legisla- 
tion, but it was never a condition prece- 
dent to the granting favorably of one lo- 
cation over another. At no time did the 
Commission ask for legislation. 

Mr. BROOKE. Insofar as the Atomic 
Energy Commission was concerned, was 
it not its policy that there be open hous- 
ing legislation in the State of Illinois as 
a condition precedent to the granting of 
this project? 

Mr. PERCY. I do not believe so at all. 

Mr. BROOKE. Would the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island state at this 
time just what the policy of the Atomic 
Energy Commission was insofar as open 
housing legislation in the State of Illinois 
was concerned? 
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Mr. PASTORE. In the original criteria, 
while they did not use the words “civil 
rights,” they did say adequate housing” 
for the 2,000 employees that might be 
there. Then, later on, the AEC specif- 
ically made civil rights an issue in their 
visits to the sites under consideration 
starting in April 1966. They also reiter- 
ated it again in 1967 in press releases. 

One of the primary considerations was 
electric power. Another was civil rights 
and nondiscrimination. They clearly 
made it a prerequisite in that respect. 
In visiting Denver, Colo., that is one of 
the questions the Commission asked. As 
a matter of fact, I understand that is the 
question they asked in every one of the 
six sites. So I say again the Atomic 
Energy Commission raised the issue. 

Mr. BROOKE. And they raised the 
question on every site? 

Mr. PASTORE, On every site they 
raised the question of housing. 

Mr. BROOKE. They were trying to as- 
sure themselves, then, that every one of 
these sites would offer open housing, ade- 
quate housing, and no discrimination in 
housing or discrimination in job oppor- 
tunities? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is right, but they 
did not talk about a law. But it is a re- 
markable thing that the one State they 
chose was the only one of the six States 
that did not have an open housing law. 

Mr. BROOKE. The Senator from Illi- 
nois has suggested that because an ordi- 
nance has been passed in Weston, this 
would assure adequate housing or open 
housing as far as this project is con- 
cerned. Does the Senator have any in- 
formation as to what enforcement pow- 
ers are involved under the ordinance of 
Weston? 

Mr. PASTORE. As a matter of fact, 
Weston disappears once this accelerator 
is constructed. So there we have a moot 
question. But as I indicated today 

Mr. BROOKE. So the ordinance, if the 
Senator will yield, is of no real value? 

Mr. PASTORE. Not insofar as Weston 
is concerned. But we must go a step 
further. 

On June 29, the House passed the AEC 
authorization bill. On July 3, Weston 
passed what I and many other people 
consider to be a reasonably good open 
housing law. Only yesterday, Joliet did a 
similar thing. 

The position I took—which is some- 
what contrary to the position being taken 
by the Senator from Massachusetts—was 
that, while I did not go so far as to insist 
upon a State statute, I did insist that the 
vicinity around the project should be of 
such a character that no one would have 
any trouble at all in finding housing be- 
cause of religion, race, or color. 

Mr. BROOKE. How would the ordi- 
nances pased by Wheaton and Joliet be 
enforeed? 

Mr. PASTORE. Like any other ordi- 
nance would be enforced. I have the or- 
dinances here. I have not studied them 
in detail, but I understand from the 
Joint Committee staff, who have read 
the Wheaton ordinance, that it is sat- 
isfactory. I do not know about Joliet. 
Since it was pased only yesterday we 
have not had time to study it. 

I have a communication from Gov- 
ernor Kerner, who, incidentally, has 
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been very cooperative. At this time, I ask 
unanimous consent that the ordinance 
passed by the city of Joliet, I., and the 
ordinance passed by the town of 
Wheaton, III., be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ordi- 
nances were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


ORDINANCE OF THE CITY OF JOLIET, ILL. 


An ordinance prohibiting certain practices 
in discrimination in housing accommoda- 
tions because of race, creed, color, na- 
tional origin or ancestry by real estate 
brokers 
Be ordained by the City Council of the 

City of Joliet, Illinois: 

Section 1: The Code of the City of Joliet 
is hereby amended by adding hereto the 
following Ordinance. 

Section 2: Discrimination of Policy: It is 
hereby declared the policy of the City of 
Joliet in the exercise of police powers for 
the protection of the public health, public 
morals, and its power to license and regulate 
real estate brokers for the maintenance of 
business and good government, and for the 
promotion of the City trade, claims, and 
manufacturing to insure equal opportunity 
to all persons to live in decent housing fa- 
cilities regardless of race, creed, color, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry, and to prohibit 
discrimination in housing by licensed or 
unlicensed brokers, real estate salesmen, and 
agents. 

Section 3: Definitions: As used in this 
Ordinance, unless a different meaning ap- 
pears in the context, the following terms 
shall have the meaning ascribed in this 
section: 

A. The term “unfair housing practice” in- 
cluding any difference in treatment in the 
sale, lease, rental, or financing of housing 
accommodations because of race, color, creed, 
national origin or ancestry. 

B. The term “housing accommodation” 
includes any building, structure or portion 
thereof which is used or occupied or is main- 


place of one or more human 

C. The term “real estate brokers” means 
any person required to be licensed under 
State law or any other person carrying on 
the business or actions normally done by a 
broker, salesman, or other employee. 

Section 4: Prohibited Act: It shall be an 
unfair housing practice and unlawful for 
any real estate broker with regard to any 
real estate within the corporate boundaries 
of the City of Joliet: 

A. To make any distinction, discrimina- 
tion or restriction against any person in 
price, terms, conditions or privileges of any 
kind relating to the sale, rental, lease or 
occupancy of any real estate used for resi- 
dential purposes in the City of Joliet or in 
the furnishings of any facilities or services 
in connection therewith predicated by the 
race, color, creed, national origin or ancestry 
of the prospective buyer or tenant thereof. 

B. To publish, circulate, issue, or display 
or cause to be published, circulated, or dis- 
played any communications, notice, adver- 
tisement, sign or other writing of any kind 
relating to the sale, rental, or leasing of any 
residential real property within the City of 
Joliet which will indicate or express any re- 
striction or discrimination in the sale, rental 
or leasing of such residential real estate 
predicated by the race, creed, color, religion, 
national origin or ancestry of any prospec- 
tive buyer, leasee, or renter of such property. 

C. To refuse to sell, lease, or rent any real 
estate for residential purposes within the 
City of Joliet because of the race, creed, re- 
ligion, national origin or ancestry of the 
proposed buyer or renter. 

D. To discriminate or participate in the 
discrimination in connection with the bor- 
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rowing or lending of money, guaranteeing 
loans, accepting mortgages, or otherwise ob- 
taining or making available funds for the 
purchase, acquisition, construction, reha- 
bilitation, repair, or maintenance of any 
residential housing unit or housing accom- 
modation in the City of Joliet because of 
race, color, creed, religion, national origin, 
or ancestry. 

E. To cheat, exploit, or overcharge any 
person for residential housing accommoda- 
tions in the City of Joliet because of race, 
color, creed, religion, national origin or an- 
cestry. 

F. To solicit orally or in writing for sale, 

lease, leasing for sale or lease residential real 
estate within the City of Joliet on the ground 
of loss of value due to the present or pros- 
pective entry of any neighborhood of any 
person or persons of any particular race, 
color, creed, religion, national origin, or 
ancestry. 
G. To distribute or cause to be distributed 
written material or statements designed to 
induce any owner of residential real estate 
in the city of Joliet to sell or lease his prop- 
erty because of any present or prospective 
change in the race, creed, color, religion, 
national origin, or ancestry of persons in 
the neighborhood. 

H. To refuse examination of any listing 
of residential real estate within the City of 
Joliet to any person because of race, color, 
creed, religion, national origin or ancestry. 

Section 5: Duties of the Commission on 
Human Relations. It shall be the duties of 
the Commission on Human Relations to: 

A. Initiate, receive, and investigate com- 
plaints charging unlawful housing practices. 

B. Seek conciliation of such complaints, 
hold hearings, make findings of fact, issue 
orders, and publish its findings of facts and 
orders in accordance of the provision of this 
Ordinance. 

C. Render from time to time but not less 
than once a year a written report of its ac- 
tivities and recommendations with respect 
to fair housing practices to the Mayor and 
City Councils. 

D. Adopt such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes and 
provisions of the Ordinance. 

Section 6. Procedures: Any person aggrieved 
in any manner by the violation of the pro- 
vision of this Ordinance shall file a written 
complaint setting forth his grievance with 
the Commission on Human Relations. Said 
complainant shall state the name and address 
of the complainant and of the person against 
whom the complainant is brought, and shall 
also state the alleged facts surrounding the 
alleged violation of this Ordinance, After 
the filing of any complaint, the Commis- 
sion shall make a prompt investigation there- 
with, and if the Commission shall determine 
after such investigation that proper cause 
exists for crediting the allegations of the 
complainant, it shall immediately endeavor 
to eliminate the unlawful discriminatory 
practices complained of by conference, con- 
ciliation, and presentation. In case of failure 
to eliminate such practices or in advance 
thereof, if in the Judgment of the Commis- 
sion, circumstances so warrant, it shall cause 
to be issued and served in the name of the 
Commission a written notice together with 
copies of such complaint to all parties of 
a full of the complaint at a time 
and place to be stated in such notice. The 
real estate broker charged with having en- 
gaged in or engaging in the unfair housing 
practices shall have the right to answer the 
complaint, to appear at the hearing in per- 
son, to be represented by council, and to 
submit testimony. The complainant shall 
be allowed to present testimony in person 
and be represented by council. 

Such hearings shall be conducted by the 
Commission. The Commission shall not be 
bound by the strict rules of evidence pre- 
vailing in courts of law and equity. The Com- 
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mission shall have full power to subpoena 
witnesses and pertinent documents, which 
power may be enforced by the Commission 
by proper petition to the Circuit Court of 
the 12th Judicial Circuit. The Commission 
shall have power to administer oaths and 
to take sworn testimony. In the conclusion of 
the hearings, the Commission shall render 
a written report and recommendations which 
shall be served by mail to the parties. No 
report shall be delayed more than 60 days 
after the date of the issuance of notice 
for the commencement of the first hearing. 


Section 7. Penalties 


A. Any complainant or respondent shall 
apply for and obtain judicial review of any 
order of the Commission issued pursuant to 
Section 6 of this Ordinance including the 
refusal to issue an order in accordance with 
the provision of “administrative review act” 
approved May 8, 1945, and all amendments 
and modifications thereof; and in the event 
the order is affirmed, the Commission may 
obtain an order of the court for its enforce- 
ment in the same proceeding. 

B. Whenever the Commission shall be of 
the opinion that any person has violated or 
is about to violate an order of the Commis- 
sion issued pursuant to Section 6 of this 
Ordinance, the Commission shall commence 
an action in the name of the people of the 
City of Joliet in the Circuit Court of the 
12th Judicial Circuit by petition alleging 
the violation, attaching a copy of the order 
of the Commission and praying for appro- 
priate relief. The Court which shall have 
jurisdiction of the proceeding and shall have 
power to grant such temporary relief or re- 
straining order, permanent restraining order, 
and such other relief as may be deemed just 
and proper. The provision of the Civil Prac- 
tice Act including the provision for appeal 
and/or existing and future amendments of 
said act and modifications thereof and the 
rules now or hereafter adopted pursuant to 
said act shall apply to all proceedings here- 
under except if otherwise provided in this 
Ordinance, 

The proceedings provided in Section 6 
shall be commenced in the Circuit Court in 
and for the county wherein the unfair hous- 
ing practice, which is the subject of the 
Commission's said order, was granted. 

C. The Commission shall be empowered at 
the conclusion of such proceedings and as 
part of its report to recommend to the Mayor 
of the City of Joliet the suspension or revo- 
cation of the broker's license of any broker 
licensed by the City of Joliet who shall have 
been a respondent to any proceeding thus 
filed and found guilty of violation of any 
applicable provision of this Ordinance. Any 
broker whose license has been suspended or 
revoked by the Mayor, or any complainant 
aggrieved by the decision of the Mayor shall 
have full right to appeal from such order of 
suspension or revocation in accordance with 
procedures specified in the Administrative 
Review Act of Illinois. The order of the 
Mayor shall be final and transmitted to the 
Commission as part of its record, and it shall 
serve a copy thereof on the Respondent and 
any appeal may be taken thereafter. 

D. In addition thereto, the Mayor may di- 
rect the corporation council to file with the 
Department of Registration and Education 
with the State of Illinois a complaint against 
any real estate broker found guilty of violat- 
ing any provision of this Ordinance, seek- 
ing suspension or revocation of the license 
issued to such broker by the State of Illinois. 

Section 8. Severability: If any section of 
this subdivision, paragraph, sentence, or 
clause of this Ordinance is for any reason 
held to be invalid or unconstitutional, such 
decision shall not effect any remaining por- 
tion, section, or part thereof. 

Section 9. All Ordinances or parts of ordi- 
mances conflicting herewith are hereby re- 
Ppealed. 
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Section 10. This Ordinance shall take ef- 
fect upon its passage, approval, recording, 
and publication according to law. 


ORDINANCE No. E-914, WHEATON, ILL. 

An ordinance to license and regulate real 
estate brokers and prohibit unfair real es- 
tate practices 


Be it ordained by the City Council of the 
City of Wheaton, Illinois: 

Section 1. The Code of the City of Wheat- 
on, Illinois (1955) is hereby amended by 
adding the following chapter thereto: 


“CHAPTER 35—DISCRIMINATION IN REAL ESTATE 
TRANSACTIONS 


“Section 1. Declaration of policy 


“It is hereby declared by the City Council 
of the City of Wheaton to be in the best 
interest of the health, safety and welfare of 
the people of the City of Wheaton to license 
and regulate real estate brokers and to as- 
sure equal opportunity to all persons who 
engage in real estate transactions regard- 
less of race, color, religion, ancestry or na- 
tional origin and to that end to prohibit 
discrimination in real estate transactions. 

“Section 2, Definitions 

“As used in this Ordinance, unless the 
context otherwise requires: 

“(a) The term real estate broker means any 
natural person, partnership, association or 
corporation, or agent thereof, who for a fee 
or other valuable consideration sells, pur- 
chases, exchanges, rents (or offers or nego- 
tiates to do any of the foregoing) real 
property of another, or holds himself out as 
engaged in the business of doing any of the 
foregoing, or manages and collects rental 
from the real property of another. 

“(b) The term real estate includes any 
building, structure or portion thereof in the 
City of Wheaton which is used or occupied, 
or is maintained, arranged or designed to 
be used or occupied as a home, residence, 
sleeping place of one or more persons, place 
of business or office, but such term shall not 
include rooms for rental to one or two per- 
sons in a single-family dwelling, the re- 
mainder of which is occupied by (1) the own- 
er or members of his immediate family, or 
(2) a lessee of the entire dwelling or mem- 
bers of his immediate family. 

“Section 3. Licenses 

“It shall be unlawful for any person to 
act as a real estate broker in this City with- 
out obtaining a license to do so. A license 
may be issued to an association, co-partner- 
ship or corporation only if all members and 
officers of such association, co-partnership 
or corporation who actively participate in 
the brokerage business of such association, 
co-partnership or corporation are duly li- 
censed as real estate brokers. 

“Application for a license and a renewal 
of license shali be filed with the Clerk upon 
forms supplied by the Clerk and containing: 
the name, residence address, business ad- 
dress, date of birth, length of experience in 
dealing in real estate, the date and number 
of applicant’s current certificate of registra- 
tion from the State, and such other pertinent 
information as the Council shall require to 
carry out the intent and purpose of this 
Ordinance, and if the applicant is not regis- 
tered with the State, the application shall 
be accompanied with a statement by the 
applicant, under oath, that the applicant is 
not required to be registered by the State. 

“All applications for licenses or renewals 
thereof shall be referred to the Council. If 
the Council finds that the applicant has 
complied with all of the provisions of this 
Ordinance, it shall approve the application 
and a license or renewal thereof shall be 
issued to the applicant. A license or the re- 
newal thereof may be refused or an existing 
license suspended or revoked by the Council 
for any violation of this Ordinance or for any 
causes set forth in III. Rev. Stat. Ch. 114 1/2 
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Sec. 8 as the same now is or may hereafter 
be amended. 

“In the event any license or renewal of 
license is refused and a hearing has not al- 
ready been granted, the applicant may, by 
filing a request with the Clerk within 
twenty (20) days of the date of such refusal, 
have the matter of such refusal heard by 
the Council, or some board or commission 
designated for such purpose by the Council. 
If such hearing is before the Council it shall 
make its determination by adopting an ap- 
propriate resolution. If such hearing is be- 
fore a board or commission designated by 
the Council, such board or commission shall 
hear the testimony of sworn witnesses and 
such other evidence as may be produced 
and shall prepare findings of fact which shall 
be submitted to the Council along with a 
recommendation. The Council shall make its 
determination by adopting an appropriate 
resolution. 

“Licenses issued hereunder shall be for 
the period February 1, through January 31, 
and shall be renewable annually during the 
month of January. The annual fee for any 
license or renewal of license shall be for 
$25.00 and shall accompany the application 
for issuance or renewal of license. 

“It shall be unlawful for any real estate 
broker or real estate salesman to negotiate 
the sale, purchase or exchange of any real 
property either by proposal to purchase, 
offer, option, agreement for deed, or any 
other agreement without reciting in such 
document a statement as to the zoning 
classification of the property involved in 
such transaction under the Wheaton Zon- 
ing Ordinance as the same is set forth in 
the then current Zoning Map published by 
the City. 


“Section 4. Prohibited acts 


“No owner of real estate, lessee, sublessee, 
real estate broker or salesman, lender, finan- 
cial institution, advertiser, or agent of any 
of the foregoing, shall discriminate 
any other because of the religion, 
race, color or national origin of such other 
person or because of the religion, race, color, 
or national origin of the friends or associates 
of such other person, in regard to the sale 
or rental of, or dealings concerning real 
estate. Any such discrimination shall be con- 
sidered an unfair real estate practice. With- 
out limiting the foregoing, it shall also be an 
unfair real estate practice and unlawful for 
any real estate broker or other person to: 

“(a) Publish, circulate, issue or display, 
or cause to be published, circulated, issued 
or displayed, any communication, notice, ad- 

vertisement, sign, or other writing of any 
kind relating to the sale, rental or leasing 
of any real estate which will indicate or 
express any such discrimination. 

„D) Exploit or overcharge any person for 
Teal estate because of race, color, religion or 
national 

“(c) Solicit for sale, lease, or listing for 
sale or lease, of any real estate on the ground 
of loss of value due to the present or pro- 
spective entry into any neighborhood of 
any person or persons of any particular race, 
color, religion or national origin. 

“(d) Make, distribute or cause to be made 
or distributed any written material or state- 
ments designed to induce any owner of real 
estate to sell or lease his property because 
of any present or prospective change in 
the race, color, religion, or national origin 
of persons in the neighborhood. 

“(e) Refuse to sell, lease or rent, any real 
estate because of the race, color, religion or 
national origin of the proposed buyer or 
tenant. 

“(f) Refuse examination of copies of any 
listing of real estate to any person because 
of race, color, religion or national origin. 

“(g) Enter into a listing agreement which 
prohibits the sale or rental of real estate to 
any person because of race, color, creed, 
religion or national origin. 
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“(h) Act or undertake to act with respect 
to any real estate, the disposition of which 
is prohibited to any person because of race, 
color, religion or national origin. 


“Section 5. Limitations 


“Nothing in this ordinance shall require 
an owner to offer property to the public at 
large before selling or renting it, nor shall 
this ordinance be deemed to prohibit owners 
from giving preference to prospective tenants 
or buyers for any reason other than religion, 
race, color or national origin. 

“Nothing in this ordinance shall require an 
owner to offer property for sale or lease to 
any person if the owner has any reason to 
believe that such person is not negotiating 
for the purchase or lease of such property in 
good faith. 


“Section 6. Duties of Human Relations 
Commission 


“It shall be the duty of the Wheaton 
Human Relations Commission (a) receive 
and investigate complaints charging unfair 
Teal estate practices; and (b) seek concilia- 
tion of such complaints, seek compliance by 
violators, hold hearings, make findings of 
fact, issue recommendations and publish its 
findings of fact and recommendations in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this 
Ordinance. 


“Section 7. Procedures of Human Relations 
Commission 


“Any person aggrieved in any manner by 
an unfair real estate practice may file a 
written complaint setting forth his grievance 
with the commission. Said complaint must 
be filed within 30 days of the commission 
of the alleged unfair real estate practice and 
shall state the name and address of the com- 
plainant and of the person or persons against 
whom the complaint is brought and shall 
also state the alleged facts surrounding the 
alleged unfair real estate practice. 

“After the filing of any complaint, the 
Chairman of the Commission shall designate 
three of the members to make a prompt 
investigation in connection therewith; and 
if such members determine after such in- 
vestigation, that probable cause exists for 
crediting the alleged unfair real estate prac- 
tice, they shall immediately endeavor to elim- 
inate the alleged practice by conference, 
conciliation and persuasion. In case of fail- 
ure to eliminate such practice or in advance 
thereof, if in their judgment circumstances 
so warrant, they shall send a copy of such 
complaint, or a description of the alleged 
practice in the event no complaint has been 
filed, to all parties, and at the same time 
notify them, of a full hearing of the alleged 
practice, at a time and place to be specified 
in such notice. Any real estate broker or 
other person charged with the unfair real 
estate practice shall have the right to file an 
answer, and he and complainant may ap- 
pear at the hearing in person or be rep- 
resented by counsel, and submit testimony. 

“Such hearing shall be conducted by the 
Commission. The Commission shall not be 
bound by the strict rules of evidence. The 
Commission shall have power to administer 
oaths and to take sworn testimony. At the 
conclusion of the hearings, the Commission 
shall render a written report and recom- 
mendations which shall be served by mail 
upon the parties. No report shall be delayed 
more than sixty days after the date of the 
issuance of notice for commencement of the 
first hearing. 

“Section 8. Sanctions for violations 


“At the conclusion of the hearing pro- 
vided for in section 7 the Commission may, 
as part of its report, recommend to the City 
Council: 

“(a) the suspension or revocation of the 
license of any real estate broker found to 
have committed an unfair real estate prac- 
tice; (b) the filing of a complaint with the 
Department of Registration and Education 
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of the State of Illinois, against any real 
estate broker found to have committed an 
unfair real estate practice, seeking suspen- 
sion or revocation of the license issued to 
such broker by the State of Illinois; and (c) 
the filing of proceedings against any person 
found to have committed an unfair real 
estate practice. 
“Section 9. Penalty 

“Any person committing an unfair real 
estate practice shall, upon conviction there- 
of, be subject to a fine of not less than One 
Hundred Dollars ($100.00) or mor? than 
Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00). 

“Section 10. Severability 

“If any subdivision, paragraph, sentence 
or clause of this Ordinance is for any rea- 
son held invalid or unconstitutional, such 
decision shall not affect any remaining por- 
tion, section or part thereof.” 

Section 2. The City Clerk shall cause this 
Ordinance to be published in pamphiet 
form. 

Section 3. This Ordinance shall be in full 
force and effect from and after its passage, 
approval and publication pursuant to law. 

KARL F. HEIMKE, 
Mayor. 

Attest. 

HELEN B. PERUSSE, 
City Clerk. 


Mr. PASTORE. Insofar as enforce- 
ment is concerned, in the case of Joliet, 
I understand that the brokers could lose 
their licenses for violation of the ordi- 
nance. 

Mr. BROOKE. The brokers? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is under the 
Joliet ordinance. In the other case, in 
the case of the Wheaton, I think it is a 
little more severe. In that case, I under- 
stand that not only brokers are prohib- 
ited from discriminatory procedures, 
but also the owner himself. 

I must reiterate, in any event, that 
those who have studied the ordinance 
thought it was a step forward, and 
rather satisfactory. 

Mr. BROOKE. What would be the dis- 
tance from this project to Chicago? 

Mr. PASTORE. I would say about 30 
miles or so. I have never measured the 
distance. Perhaps others would know 
better than I. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. From Wheaton, which 
is a town of 26,000, it is 6 miles. 

Mr. PASTORE. He did not say that. 
He said from Chicago. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Please let me finish. 

From Joliet, a town of about 60,000, it 
is 20 miles, and from Chicago, about 30 
miles. 

With respect to enforcement, I do not 
know whether the Senator has ever 
served on a city council, but in Illinois 
we always use the corporation council to 
take care of enforcement of any ordi- 
nance. It is enforced according to its 
terms. 

Mr. PASTORE. Section 9 of the 
Wheaton ordinance reads: 

Any person committing an unfair real es- 
tate practice shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be sentenced to a fine of not less than $100 
nor more than $500. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. That is the thing to be 
enforced. But your corporation council 
enforces it. 

Mr. BROOKE. That is the enforce- 
ment procedure for a city or a town. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is right. 

Mr. BROOKE. There would be a dis- 
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tance of 30 miles to Chicago from this 
area where the project would be located, 
or a round trip of 60 miles a day. Of 
course, if anyone wanted to live in Chi- 
cago and work at the project, he could 
make this round trip, but it would be 
quite expensive. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I can show the Senator 
thousands upon thousands of people who 
live where I live, 30 miles from Washing- 
ton, who fairly congest the highways in 
the Washington area in order to get to 
work, 

Mr. BROOKE. But they are not denied 
the right to live in an area closer to their 
job, are they? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. They can live wherever 
they like. 

Mr. BROOKE. That is exactly the 
point I am trying to make. They can 
live wherever they like; and if they vol- 
untarily choose to go 30 miles to work, 
that is perfectly all right. 

But the policy of the AEC and of the 
Federal Government, under the 1964 
Civil Rights Act, as I interpret it, was 
that all employees should have the op- 
portunity to live wherever they like, 
under the Constitution and laws of this 
country. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Thirty miles away is 
5 opportunity in this country, as we see 

Mr. BROOKE. Not if you wanted to 
live next door to the plant where you 
work. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. How many people live 
next door to the plant where they work 
today? 

Mr. BROOKE. The point is that a per- 
son should be able to do so if he desires 
to do so. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is exactly what 
we are trying to do in this whole area. 

Mr. BROOKE. That is what I am try- 
ing to accomplish. That is why, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask that the amendment be 
adopted. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I sup- 
port enactment of H.R. 10918. I believe 
the committee has performed a credit- 
able job in analyzing the AEC’s entire 
budget, recommending reductions where 
appropriate and providing policy guid- 
ance to the executive branch in a num- 
ber of important areas. 

One of the AEC’s most significant pro- 
grams pertains to the procurement of 
uranium concentrates. This program has 
resulted in the creation of a large domes- 
tic uranium mining and milling industry 
which has produced and delivered mate- 
rial vital to our national defense, and 
the foundation of our burgeoning nuclear 
power program. My own State of Utah 
has made important contributions to the 
national effort to obtain an adequate 
uranium supply, and we shall continue to 
do so. That huge new reserves of ura- 
nium must be discovered and developed 
is obvious from the AEC’s latest forecasts 
of installed nuclear capacity by 1980— 
120,000 to 170,000 megawatts. 

We on the committee regard the pri- 
mary responsibility for satisfying com- 
mercial uranium demands as lying with 
private industry. However, the Govern- 
ment also has certain responsibilities in 
this area. For example, the AEC should 
remain in a position to evaluate and pub- 
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licize the extent of our total uranium 
supplies, which involves compiling data 
from private industry. This type of infor- 
mation is intimately related to the pace 
and scope of our country’s program for 
developing the more advanced reactors. 

It is also desirable for the AEC to con- 
tinue its current program to investigate 
means of enlarging our uranium re- 
sources, although at a somewhat reduced 
level than the AEC had proposed. 

Turning to a related matter, the Joint 
Committee’s Subcommittee on Research, 
Development, and Radiation held 7 days 
of hearings in May and June on the sub- 
ject of radiation exposure of uranium 
miners. During that time the subcom- 
mittee explored this problem in great 
depth. The record of these hearings un- 
doubtedly constitutes the most compre- 
hensive review ever undertaken of this 
complex matter, and I commend it to the 
attention of everyone interested in the 
facts. 

Unfortunately, many of the state- 
ments appearing in the press and else- 
where have been based upon serious 
misunderstanding of the situation as it 
exists today. There is a deplorable tend- 
ency in some quarters to associate the 
deaths which have occurred among 
uranium miners, and which are expected 
to occur over the next decade or so, with 
conditions currently existing in the 
uranium mines. 

It is unquestionably true that these 
conditions have very markedly improved 
in recent years, as more became known 
about potential hazards from exposure 
in underground mines. We on the com- 
mittee believe that more can and should 
be done in the future. That is the reason 
why we called these hearings. 

With respect to the current budget re- 


‘ quest, it is the committee’s view that the 


Commission should be permitted to use 
raw materials program operating and 
capital equipment funds to undertake 
necessary programs during fiscal year 
1968 related to the radiation exposure of 
uranium miners. During the Joint Com- 
mittee’s May 23, 1967, hearings on this 
subject the AEC outlined proposed pro- 
grams which would involve several agen- 
cies in addition to the Commission. Al- 
though the scope of work to be carried 
out has been identified only in general 
terms, the committee believes the AEC 
should not be delayed because specific 
plans were not included in the fiscal year 
1968 budget submission. 

The AEC also estimated that about 
$350,000 would be spent in fiscal year 
1968 under the Commission's biology and 
medicine program pertaining to this 
subject. Our committee’s report noted 
concern that techniques and instruments 
for measuring radiation exposure of 
uranium miners, and concentrations of 
radioactivity in the air of mines, have 
not been further developed. We recom- 
mended that the Commission increase 
its efforts in these fields, and in the de- 
velopment of effective respirators for use 
by uranium miners. 

In summary, I believe H.R. 10918 is a 
well-conceived piece of legislation, and 
I urge its approval today. 

SUPPORT FOR BREEDER REACTORS 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 

at the request of the junior Senator from 
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Tennessee [Mr. Baker], who is neces- 

sarily absent today, I have been asked 

to make the following statement, which 

he has prepared: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BAKER, READ BY SENA- 
TOR HICKENLOOPER 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am in 
full support of the AEC authorization 
bill which, among other things, provides 
$484,290,000 for the development of 
various reactor systems. Included in this 
amount is $71,350,000 for the develop- 
ment of a group of reactors known as 
breeders. These reactors are being de- 
signed to accomplish the rather novel 
effect of producing in the long run more 
fuel than they consume in order to gen- 
erate useful energy. This point was 
dramatically illustrated by Dr. Glenn T. 
Seaborg, Chairman of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, when he pointed out 
that the net fuel cost for the breeder 
reactors of the future will be zero.“ 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the table entitled 
“Near Breeder and Breeder Reactors— 
Projected Capital and Operating Costs,” 
which Dr. Seaborg presented at the 1966 
Annual Lecture of British Nuclear Ener- 
gy Society in London, England, on Oc- 
tober 24, 1966, and also Dr. Seaborg’s 
speech of December 13, 1966, at the Na- 
tional Conference on Air Pollution in 
which he describes the potential for nu- 
clear power. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Near breeder and breeder reactors projected 
capital and operating costs 
[1,000 megawatts electrical stations} 


Projected capital cost, 

dollars per kilowatt: 
Bee E ee SEER, 
Fuel inventory 
Heavy water inventory. 


Projected operating cost, 
mills po ilowatt hour: 
Fuel (reflecting credit 
for bred fissionable 
material) 
Operation and 
maintenance 


Note. —Fuel costs based on $8 per Ib. Us0s, PU at $10 
fissile T siem near breeder reactors include HTGR/DRAGON 
HWBLW/SGHWR/HWOCR. 


NUCLEAR POWER—POLICY AND PROSPECTS 
(Remarks by Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, Chair- 

man, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, at 

the National Conference on Air Pollution, 

Washington, D.C., December 13, 1966) 

I am pleased to be sharing this platform 
with my good friends Stew Udall, Lee White 
and Phil Sporn in presenting a review of our 
energy resources and some current thinking 
on the conversion of these resources to use- 
ful forms of heat and electric power. 

In today's technologically oriented civili- 
zation we have become very conscious of our 
energy needs and resources. And this energy- 
consciousness, this awareness that the wise 
management of expendable energy is a major 
factor in our current and future develop- 
ment, comes to us none too soon. A few sta- 
tistics and projections point this out quite 
dramatically. Our current population in the 
United States is approaching 200,000,000. It 
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is conservatively estimated that by the end 
of the century—only 33 years away—we will 
have over 350,000,000 people in the U.S. 
While this is not quite a doubling of our 
population, a projection of our energy needs 
during the same period indicates we may 
expect a more than three-fold increase in 
energy consumption. 

Statistics and forecasts in energy resources 
and consumption become all the more im- 
portant and impressive when we realize (as 
many of the general public do not) that, un- 
like water, minerals and other natural mate- 
rials which can be recycled and reused over 
and over again, energy resources are not re- 
usable. Once energy is expended it is lost to 
us forever. And since we are building a world 
in which our individual and collective well- 
being will depend largely on energy, we must 
plan and work toward making the most 
appropriate use of all our energy resources. 

Let me move on now to the specific form 
of energy on which I would like to concen- 
trate today—electricity, particularly elec- 
tricity generated by nuclear power. While 
our total energy requirement in the United 
States is increasing at a rate of about 3% 
per cent a year, our demand for electricity is 
nearly doubling every ten years. The current 
annual electric generating capacity in the 
U.S. is about 250,000,000 kilowatts. By 1980 it 
is expected to be 520,000,000 kilowatts, and 
it should exceed 1,600,000,000 kilowatts by 
the year 2000. 

With all this as background I think we can 
be grateful that, historically speaking, nu- 
clear energy arrived on the scene when it 
did. The nucleus of the atom offers great 
promise as a major source of electric power 
and that promise is rapidly being filled 
today. Before discussing the growth of nu- 
clear power, and the policy associated with 
its growth, let me point out some of the fea- 
tures which make that growth desirable. 

With reference to the primary focus of this 
conference—air pollution—nuclear power 
plants offer decided advantages over fossil 
fueled plants. The main advantage stems 
from their control of waste. In a nuclear re- 
actor the split atoms, or “fission products” 
as they are called, remain within the fuel 
cladding until such time as the reactor is 
refueled. Then the used fuel elements are 
removed, stored under water for a cooling 
off period, after which they are safely 
shipped to a reprocessing plant where unused 
fuel and valuable radioisotopes are extracted 
for future use. The remaining waste prod- 
ucts are then safely disposed of in storage 
tanks at underground burial sites. The ex- 
tremely minute amount of radioactivity 
produced auxiliary to the operations can be 
held and released in such tiny amounts, and 
under such favorable atmospheric condi- 
tions, that it poses no health hazard what- 
soever. Or it can be packaged for safe dis- 
posal in other ways. In fact, a nuclear plant 
can be built without any stack at all, and 
such a plant is under construction today 
in the Rochester, N.Y., area. 

In contrast to this, the stacks of fossil 
fueled plants must release to the atmosphere 
effluents which contain amounts of CO, (car- 
bon dioxide), which cannot be reduced, and 
SO, (sulphur dioxide), for which no effective 
removal system has yet been developed. 

In addition to the direct reduction of the 
rate of air pollution by the use of nuclear 
plants, if nuclear generated electricity could 
be used as the basis for a predominantly 
electric-powered transportation system— 
that is, electric rapid transit conveyances 
and battery-powered automobiles—a sub- 
stantial reduction in air pollution could be 
effected. 

Nuclear power is relatively independent of 
geography because of the extreme compact- 
ness and long life of nuclear fuels, and there- 
fore nuclear plants can be operated far from 
their sources of raw fuel material—uranium 
and thorium ores—without significant eco- 
nomic penalty. 
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Finally, nuclear energy lends itself well to 
use in large nuclear power stations gen- 
erating large blocks of very economical 
power. The current realization of this eco- 
nomic factor is the primary cause for the 
growth of nuclear power today and will in- 
fluence the major role it will play in the 
future. 

What have been the developments in the 
history and policy of nuclear power which 
have led to its current status? What is that 
current status? And where does nuclear 
power go from here? Let me try to answer 
these questions briefly. 

I doubt if it is necessary to dwell much on 
the origins or the heritage of nuclear power 
before this audience. The arrival of basic 
nuclear power technology in man’s fund of 
knowledge was accelerated considerably by 
the pressures of war, by efforts carried out 
under a cloak of secrecy. The first public ex- 
posures to the massive release of nuclear 
power were strictly in terms of its awesome 
destructive forces. This history naturally has 
left lasting impressions—and many erroneous 
impressions unfortunately detrimental to 
many of the peaceful applications of nuclear 
energy. But the latter are impressions which 
education and time will erode. 

While the assets in the development and 
production capability of the wartime Man- 
hattan Engineer District were transferred to 
the civilian Atomic Energy Commission in 
1946, the principal occupation of the Com- 
mission for a number of years continued to 
be related to military defense purposes. Of 
course, the dream of peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy flourished with the first realization 
of the technical feasibility of the nuclear 
fission chain reaction as early as 1942. While 
some civilian nuclear energy development 
projects, such as the Experimental Breeder 
Reactor and the Aqueous Homogeneous Re- 
actor Experiment, were initiated prior to the 
passage of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, it 
was not until that legislation permitted 
broader declassification and broader partici- 
pation by industry that serious efforts really 
led to major expansion. Since that time the 
transition from government monopoly to 
industrial cooperation and completely pri- 
vately owned plants has proceeded quickly 
and, in my opinion, very successfully. 

The initial thrust of civilian nuclear 
power has been in the development of plants 
using light water cooled reactors. An impor- 
tant contributor to the development of these 
reactors has been the AEC’s naval reactor 
program, The pioneering of light water re- 
actors—today the mainstay of the nuclear 
industry—was performed in the develop- 
ment of the nuclear powered submarine. A 
further key development was the construc- 
tion of the first large nuclear electric power 
plant, using a pressurized-water reactor, 
which began operating in 1957 at Shipping- 
port, Pa. 

Within more recent years a broad range of 
technologies for civilian nuclear power pro- 
duction has been developed. Projects have in- 
cluded the design, construction, and opera- 
tion of experimental and prototype reactors. 
The operating experience of prototype reac- 
tors on utility systems has been important to 
our overall nuclear power development. Like- 
wise the maximum assumption of financial 
responsibility by industry has been, and con- 
tinues to be, a valid element of providing in- 
centives for the efficiencies and cost reduc- 
tions essential to the achievement of econom- 
ically competitive nuclear power. Through 
this process the industry has now reached a 
point where large capacity nuclear power 
plants employing proven light water reactors 
are being built, and it appears they will prove 
to be economically attractive in comparison 
with fossil fueled plants in many sections of 
the country, including some areas where in- 
expensive fossil fuels are readily available. 

As civilian nuclear power grows it, quite 
naturally, will be assuming greater respon- 
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sibilities in fulfilling our overall energy re- 
quirements. And, as this happens, private in- 
dustry’s role in nuclear power will grow at an 
increasing rate. The Commission has been 
proceeding for a number of years on a course 
intended to permit the nuclear power indus- 
try to flourish with minimum government 
involvement. 

One recent step taken in minimizing gov- 
ernmental involvement with private industry 
was the passage and implementation of legis- 
lation regarding private ownership of special 
nuclear materials. This legislation now per- 
mits, and by the early 1970's will require, pri- 
vate companies to own the nuclear fuel in 
their power stations. Previously it was re- 
quired that this material be owned by the 
government and leased for commercial use. 
Another important phase of industry’s par- 
ticipation in nuclear power was initiated this 
year—the operation of the first privately- 
owned nuclear fuel reprocessing plant. As 
things stand now, the sole remaining operat- 
ing function for which private nuclear power 
is dependent upon the government is the en- 
richment of uranium conducted in our gov- 
ernment-owned gaseous diffusion plants. And 
we have reached the point where the future 
possibility of private industry's becoming in- 
volved in this function is now coming under 
serious study. 

Nuclear power is beginning to pay some 
returns for the investment of approximately 
14% billion dollars of tax money which has 
been spent on its development. Based on 
projected nuclear power growth rates and 
reductions in cost of power production, the 
returns will show the investment well justi- 
fied. However, nuclear power also has certain 
additional developments which must be pur- 
sued if it is to play a major role in supplying 
our country’s and the world’s future expand- 
ing power requirements. 

What are some of the current develop- 
ments in nuclear power? In what direction is 
the AEC moving to try to assure that nuclear 
power fulfills its promises of abundant and 
economic power? 

To answer these questions it might be ap- 
propriate to look back for a moment to the 
Statement of Objectives in the AEC's 1962 
Report to the President. Although we have 
advanced technically since that time, those 
objectives remain valid and are still serving 
as a guide for our civilian nuclear power 
program. The report stated that our overall 
objective was “to foster and support the 
growing use of nuclear energy” and to guide 
it in such directions as to make possible the 
exploitation of the vast energy resources 
latent in the fertile materials, uranium-238 
and thorium.” Specifically, it called for the 
following: 

1. The demonstration of economic nuclear 
power by assuring the construction of plants 
incorporating the presently most competi- 
tive reactor types; 

2. The early establishment of a self-suf- 
ficient and growing nuclear power industry 
that will assume an increasing share of the 
development costs; 

3. The development of improved converter 
and, later, breeder reactors to convert the 
fertile isotopes to fissionable ones, thus mak- 
ing available the full potential of the nuclear 
fuels; and 

4. The maintenance of U.S. technological 
leadership in the world by means of a 
vigorous domestic nuclear power program 
and appropriate cooperation with, and as- 
sistance to, our friends abroad. 

We believe that, with the excellent co- 
operation we have had from the country’s 
nuclear industries and electric utilities, we 
have successfully carried out our commit- 
ments to the first two objectives—leading to 
the demonstration of economically competi- 
tive nuclear power and helping to establish 
a self-sufficient nuclear power industry. 

Our country now has in operation and 
committed for operation the light water re- 
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actors which should help demonstrate that 
nuclear power can safely, efficiently and eco- 
nomically generate civilian electric power. 

It is appropriate that the government now 
concentrate on the next objective, Conse- 
quently, there is a shifting of interest and 
efforts toward developing reactors which will 
be hest suited to “stretch out” the low cost 
reserves of nuclear fuel, and eventually to 
utilize the high cost nuclear fuel, through 
a more efficient utilization of fuel. Of course, 
no new system—no matter what its impor- 
tance to the overall fuel economy—will be 
widely adopted if in itself it is not economic. 
Cost, therefore, remains an important fac- 
tor in our reactor development thinking. 

With all this in mind, our major efforts 
now are being directed toward the third spe- 
cific objective stated in our 1962 report—the 
development of reactor types known as ad- 
vanced converters” and “breeders.” 

To understand what these reactors can 
mean in terms of the future development of 
nuclear energy it is necessary to know some 
basic facts of nuclear technology. I believe 
I can convey them to you quickly and pain- 
lessly. 

When today’s light water reactors, fueled 
with uranium, are operated at their eco- 
nomic optimum, they use only a very small 
fraction of the latent fission energy con- 
tained in their uranium, That is the case 
because they are using essentially the fis- 
sionable isotope uranium-235, of which 
there is only a very small fraction in their 
uranium fuel. Should we continue to use 
only these types of reactors, it would not be 
long (in view of projected power demands) 
before even the large supply of economic 
nuclear fuel resources known in the world 
today would be exhausted. However, it is 
possible to convert uranium-238 and the 
other abundant nuclear source, thorium—232 
(both of which we refer to as fertile“ ma- 
terials), to fissionable fuels. This important 
conversion can be accomplished by trans- 
muting, within reactors, uranium-238 to 
plutonium-239, and thorium-232 to ura- 
nium—233. Plutonium-239 and uranium-233 
are fissionable and can be used as reactor 
fuel. The net effect is to “burn” indirectly 
the non-fissionable, very abundant, fertile 
uranium-238 and thorium-232. Most reac- 
tors accomplish this extremely productive 
transmutation to varying degrees and do so 
during the course of producing power but 
water cooled reactors do so only to a small 
extent. (Incidentally, of the new fuel pro- 
duced some is “burned” in place and some is 
later extracted and reprocessed for future 
use.) Those improved converter reactor sys- 
tems which produce almost as much new 
fuel as they consume we refer to as ad- 
vanced converters” or “near breeders.” 

It is also possible to develop—and work 
has already begun on them—reactors that 
through the conversion process produce 
more fissionable material than they consume 
while generating electricity. Here again the 
net effect is to “burn” indirectly, but in 
this case almost completely, the non-fission- 
able uranium-238 and thorium-232. These 
reactors are called “breeders.” The signifi- 
cance of the breeder reactor to the future of 
nuclear power lies in the fact that it is the 
key to unlocking the tremendous energy 
stores in the non-fissionable but extremely 
abundant isotopes uranium-238 and tho- 
rium-232. By allowing us to make the most 
efficient use of our nuclear resources this 
new technology gives us promise of a vast 
supply of economic power. 

The known worldwide reserves of uranium 
and thorium are vast, and new reserves of 
these ores will no doubt be discovered. But 
it is only through breeder reactors that a 
large fraction of the energy in these natural 
resources can be utilized and that an ade- 
quate source of energy can be assured for 
centuries to come. 

On a worldwide basis, a few statistics 
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clearly indicate why this is so. If we make 
conservative assumptions regarding these re- 
sources—for example, assuming that we uti- 
lize only the current types of light water re- 
actors, provide for a 30-year fuel supply and 
limit ourselves to natural uranium resources 
costing less than $15 per pound—the reserves, 
both known and estimated, would be suffi- 
cient for about 500,000 megawatts of world- 
wide nuclear power, This is a nuclear electric 
capacity that will be reached by about 1985. 
Using natural uranium resources costing less 
than $30 per pound, the reserves are suffi- 
cient for about 1,000,000 megawatts of nu- 
clear electric power, which will be reached 
by about 1990. However, if high gain breeder 
reactors are available by this point in time— 
and I think they will be—then the amount 
of uranium available at $30 per pound or 
less is sufficient to operate more than 50,000,- 
000 megawatts of nuclear power for the 30- 
year lifetime of the reactors. Most impor- 
tantly, the use of high gain breeder reactors 
will permit economic utilization of uranium 
costing far more than $30 per pound, which 
is available in vast quantities, and this will 
provide a virtually unlimited source of 
energy. And the use of thorium with effi- 
cient breeder reactors gives rise to a potential 
source of nuclear fuel sufficient to accom- 
modate an additional nuclear electric capac- 
ity comparable to that which will utilize 
uranium. 

Developing new breeder reactors, however, 
is not a simple matter. There are many sci- 
entific and technological hurdles which must 
be crossed. There are important decisions to 
be made concerning which reactor types de- 
serve emphasis in our development programs. 
And there are economic considerations to be 
taken into account which have international 
as well as national ramifications. Neverthe- 
less, we have under way a program which we 
believe will lead to the development of a 
nuclear power economy based on near breeder 
and breeder power reactors within the next 
few decades. Among the reactor types under 
development are the High Temperature Gas 
Cooled Reactor, the Heavy Water Moderated 
Organic Cooled Reactor, the Molten Salt Re- 
actor, and the Light Water Breeder (Seed and 
Blanket Reactor). The Fast Breeder Reactor 
is, of course, of major importance, and we 
have under way a major program to develop 
this reactor concept. 

In the past two years, sales of nuclear 
power plants have shown remarkable growth. 
Sales of nuclear plants, which amounted to a 
combined generating capacity of 2,000,000 
kilowatts in 1963-64, rose to over 5,000,000 
kilowatts in 1965, and to date in 1966 nuclear 
plant sales are approaching 20,000,000 kilo- 
watts. 

Today, as a result of the current light 
water reactors being sold, competitive nu- 
clear power is bringing down the cost of elec- 
tricity in this country. The development of 
large nuclear reactors and new associated 
technologies is also making feasible the con- 
struction of the large dual-purpose nuclear 
plant for producing electricity and desalting 
seawater. Such a plant, the first of its type, 
is currently being planned to serve the Los 
Angeles area. As I indicated before, the sav- 
ings being passed on to the consumer by 
competitive nuclear power are paying him 
back for his investment as a taxpayer in 
developing nuclear technology. This process 
should continue as new and more economic 
nuclear plants are built. In the future the 
procedure may go one step further in bring- 
ing us benefits not even hoped for when 
nuclear power was first introduced. I refer 
here to the possibility that a very economic 
and efficient breeder reactor economy could 
bring the cost of electricity down to a level 
where abundant, very cheap power would 
have a major influence on our entire econ- 
omy. 

It is conceivable that the future will see 
vast, automated industrial complexes built 
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around large nuclear power plants. These 
nuclear plants, in the multi-million kilowatt 
range, would be producing electricity and 
process heat so cheaply that they could be 
used to separate and recycle enormous quan- 
tities of waste of all kinds, reprocessing it 
together with new raw materials into feed 
materials to be fed to manufacturing plants 
in the same complex. They could desalt sea- 
water and recycle sewage to give us fresh 
water for drinking and for agriculture. They 
could extract minerals from the same sea- 
water. They could supply the electricity to 
produce steel by hydrogen reduction, make 
large quantities of nitrogen and phosphate 
for much needed fertilizer, and provide the 
heat, electricity and radiation to process new 
ceramics, metals, polymers and many new 
substances. Furthermore, such a nuclear- 
powered industrial complex would be quiet, 
clean and compact. Underground arteries, 
conveyor belts and pipelines might replace 
the maze of roads and rails usually associ- 
ated with such operations. Few if any chim- 
neys would rise from this complex in which 
all potential pollutants would be carefully 
controlled, 

Creating such a nuclear industrial com- 
plex is not in our current plans or policy; 
nevertheless, it can be among our goals for 
the future, 

I have concentrated today mainly on a dis- 
cussion of nuclear power through nuclear 
fission. There are two other sources of energy 
on which I would like to touch briefly. They 
are sources which are directly related, I am 
speaking of solar energy and controlled 
thermonuclear fusion. The fusion of nuclei 
of hydrogen, of course, produces the energy 
of the sum which supports all life on earth 
so that, in a sense, this source of energy is 
not new to us. 

Many advances are being made today in 
the direct harnessing of solar energy and this 
form of energy has proved useful in our 
space program. It is conceivable that in- 
creased use will be made of this abundant 
and low-cost energy source with the develop- 
ment of even more efficient and less expensive 
solar cells. While solar energy will never be 
a source of large blocks of power because of 
the low intensity of sunlight here on earth, 
it may prove useful in many areas where 
the energy demands are moderate. 

The development of controlled fusion 
would provide mankind with a virtually 
limitless supply of energy, as it would mean 
we could use as a fuel the heavy hydrogen 
found in common seawater. It has been 
estimated that the energy from the heavy 
hydrogen nuclei in the oceans is equivalent 
to the energy of 500 Pacific Oceans filled with 
high-grade fuel oil. Such a potential fuel 
resource cannot be ignored. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, in its con- 
trolled fusion research program, is attempt- 
ing to determine whether it is possible to 
release this energy steadily and under con- 
trolled conditions in a new kind of reactor. 
Our fusion research is concentrated in four 
AEC laboratories—those at Princeton Univer- 
sity in New Jersey; at the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory in Tennessee; at the Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory, in New Mexico; and 
at the Lawrence Radiation Laboratory at 
Berkeley and Livermore, California, Two pri- 
vate laboratories are also doing extensive 
work in this field. 

Controlled fusion presents many difficult 
problems which may take decades to solve. 
However, those involved in this difficult work 
feel that these problems can eventually be 
solved and it is our policy to support and 
further their efforts. 

My remarks today would be incomplete if 
I did not recognize one potential advance in 
conversion technology which now appears 
feasible, that is, Magnetohydrodynamic 
(MHD) conversion. The MHD generator 
makes use of high-velocity electrically con- 
ducting gases to produce electric power di- 
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rectly—without the need of a turbogenerator. 
If the full promises of this new approach 
are realized, it can mean increased conversion 
efficiencies, which will have a significant effect 
upon our energy requirements. If we are more 
efficient in conversion, then we will need 
just that much less heat energy from what- 
ever sources we are dependent upon. The 
combined use of the heat of nuclear fission 
and MHD conversion might produce spec- 
tacular results some day. 

I have spoken only briefly today of our 
newest energy sources. I hope I have con- 
veyed to you some of their progress and prom- 
ise as well as some of our general policy 
in working with them, The job of providing 
our technological world with ample energy 
in the decades and centuries to come will be 
a major responsibility entrusted to those in 
the fields of energy resources and power tech- 
nology. We must all work together with fore- 
sight and wisdom to make certain that we 
fulfill this obligation and thereby help man 
achieve new levels of human progress. 


AUTHORIZATION OF FAST FLUX TEST FACILITY 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the AEC 
authorization bill for fiscal year 1968 
contains a very important item for the 
fast breeder reactor program. The fast 
breeder program has as its goal the de- 
velopment of power reactors which will 
make more nuclear fuel than they use. 
This is theoretically possible. Our cbhjec- 
tive is to develop practical reactors of 
this type—reactors which will be eco- 
nomical and still breed at sufficiently 
high rates to refuel themselves and other 
reactors which we will need to meet our 
increasing demands for energy. If we are 
successful, we will have developed a lim- 
itless source of energy. The importance 
of this objective to an industrial society 
such as ours is obvious. 

One area which has been holding up 
progress in the breeder reactor program 
is the lack of facilities to test fuel ele- 
ments and other components in the en- 
vironment of fast neutron flux and high 
temperature liquid metal. These are the 
conditions under which the various parts 
of a breeder reactor system must oper- 
ate. It is very difficult to simulate the 
temperature and radiation conditions re- 
quired for performing tests of breeder 
reactor components. The facilities re- 
quired are very complex and, therefore, 
expensive. They also take a long time to 
build. Realizing these facts and the im- 
portance of having such a facility, the 
joint committee has been calling for the 
building of such a facility for a number 
of years, Finally last year the AEC pro- 
posed an authorization of $7,500,000 for 
the start of the design of such a facility. 
This bill contains the remainder of the 
authorization for this facility which is 
called the fast flux test facility or FFTF. 

The bill before us adds $80,000,000 to 
the authorization, giving a total of $87,- 
500,000 for the vitally needed FF TF. The 
facility will probably take about 5 years 
to build. Since this is such an important 
facility, it is unfortunate we did not start 
its design and construction sooner as 
called for by the Joint Committee. The 
late start makes it all the more impor- 
tant that the project be carried out as 
efficiently and expeditiously as possible. 

I am most pleased to note that the 
AEC has seen fit to give the responsi- 
bility for the management of this im- 
portant project to the Pacific North- 
west Laboratory at Richland, Wash. The 
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AEC on January 23, 1967, also an- 
nounced the selection of Richland, 
Wash., as the site of the last flux test 
facility. As the AEC stated in announc- 
ing the selection, the location of the 
FFTF at Richland will enhance the abil- 
ity of the Pacific Northwest Laboratory 
to manage the development, design, con- 
struction, and test operation of the facil- 
ity. The assignment of this responsibility 
to the Pacific Northwest Laboratory in- 
dicates the outstanding competence of 
the scientists and engineers at this fa- 
cility. 

Since the AEC’s January 23 announce- 
ment contains a number of important 
points concerning the vital functions 
which the FFTF perform, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include it at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


AEC To Locate Fast FLUX Test FACILITY AT 
RICHLAND, WASH. 


The Atomic Energy Commission has se- 
lected Richland, Washington, as the site for 
the Fast Flux Test Facility (FFTF). The 
FFTF will be the AEC’s major fuels and ma- 
terials test irradiation facility in the Liquid 
Metal Fast Breeder Reactor (LMFBR) pro- 
gram, and will contribute as well to other 
fast flux test programs. 

The AEC already has an FFTF project man- 
agement organization at its Pacific North- 
west Laboratory at Richland, operated by 
the Battelle Memorial Institute. Conceptual 
design and development efforts for the facil- 
ity have been proceeding under the direc- 
tion of this organization. 

The location of the test facility at Rich- 
land will enhance the ability of the labora- 
tory to manage the development, design, 
construction and test operation. The labora- 
tory has been using the talents and resources 
of other AEC laboratories and industry in a 
concerted effort to develop the best design 
concept for the facility. 

Development of economic fast breeder re- 
actor fuel elements is an Integral part of the 
AEC’s high priority objective of demonstrat- 
ing the capability for economic operation of 
commercial large size breeder power plants. 
Such plants will assure the economic use of 
the nation’s nuclear resources for power pro- 
duction. To accomplish this objective, facil- 
ities will be needed for irradiation testing 
under realistic fast reactor operating condi- 
tions. 

The test facility will provide an adequately 
controlled and instrumented environment in 
a fast neutron flux for testing instrumented 
fuel specimens, fuel rods, fuel subassemblies, 
fuel claddings and structural materials; and 
for testing fuel up to and including failure 
in a dynamic (flowing) sodium coolant. 

To carry out this program, the Commission 
is considering a reactor of about 400 thermal 
megawatts, with a very high intensity of neu- 
trons (neutron flux of about 10 per square 
centimeter per second) containing instru- 
mented closed and open loops, and facilities 
for rapid insertion and removal of test speci- 
mens, Facilities for interim fuel examination, 
including disassembly, reassembly of speci- 
mens and reinstrumentation, capsules and 
rods, will also be provided. 

The FFTF is estimated to cost $87,500,000, 
of which $7,500,000 has been authorized by 
the Congress for the fiscal year 1967. 

Concurrent with the FFTF effort, an in- 
tensive program is under way to upgrade and 
improve the capability of the Experimental 
Breeder Reactor No. 2 (EBR-2) at the AEC’s 
National Reactor Testing Station in Idaho, 
the only U.S. fast flux irradiation facility 
now available. 
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The LMFBR program will utilize EBR-2 
and other fast reactor facilities, including 
the Zero Power Plutonium Reactor being 
built in Idaho, as well as other facilities such 
as those at the AEC’s Argonne (Illinois) Na- 
tional Laboratory, and the Southwest Ex- 
perimental Fast Oxide Reactor under con- 
struction in Arkansas. Most other reactors 
now operate with thermal (slow) neutrons 
rather than with fast neutrons. Thermal re- 
actor environments cannot be reliably sub- 
stituted for prototype fast reactor environ- 
ments because of differences in conditions 
imposed on the test specimens. However, the 
thermal reactor test facilities at Idaho are 
being used to the maximum extent to sup- 
plement the use of the EBR-2. 

Argonne, which is conducting LMFBR re- 
search and development with facilities at Ili- 
nois and at Idaho Falls, Idaho, and the Los 
Alamos (New Mexico) Scientific Laboratory 
are currently assisting in conceptual design 
and development activities for the FFTF. In 
addition, the LMFBR program office at Ar- 
gonne is assisting AEC in the development of 
overall and detailed plans for, and coordina- 
tion of, the total LMFBR effort. 

Major industrial firms participating di- 
rectly in the FFTF program include Atomics 
International, Canoga Park, California; 
Atomic Power Development Associates, De- 
troit; General Electric Co., San Jose, Califor- 
nia; Idaho Nuclear Corporation, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho; and Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh. 

The continued use of industrial contrac- 
tors to perform for AEC facilities the func- 
tions similar to those that will be required 
for future LMFBR power reactors will 
strengthen the base of national industrial 
reactor capability. Continued maximum use 
of these contractors plus other laboratories 
and industrial organizations will be required 
throughout the project. These capabilities 
are being identified and organized to work 
directly under the FFTF project manage- 
ment organization at Pacific Northwest Lab- 
oratory. 


THE NAVAL NUCLEAR PROPULSION PROGRAM 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
Atomic Energy Commission authoriza- 
tion request submitted to the Congress 
for fiscal 1968 contained a request for 
$106,700,000 for research and develop- 
ment on advanced nuclear propulsion 
plants for submarine and surface war- 
ships of the Navy. The Joint Committee 
has recommended authorization of the 
full amount requested, which is about 
10 percent more than was authorized last 
year. I heartily endorse the committee’s 
action in this regard. 

The naval nuclear propulsion program, 
under the able direction of Adm. H. G. 
Rickover, has been one of this Nation’s 
most successful research and develop- 
ment efforts. It is exceedingly fortunate 
that we have been so successful in a pro- 
gram on which one of our first lines of 
defense is now based. I refer, of course, 
to the missile-launching Polaris subma- 
rine fleet. Two aspects of the Polaris sub- 
marine—the nuclear propulsion plant 
and the intercontinental ballistic missile 
which can be fired underwater—are as 
complex as any development program we 
have ever undertaken. Nothing speaks 
more fully for the degree of success we 
have attained than the unprecedented 
3 of reliability of this weapon sys- 
em. 

No history of the naval nuclear pro- 
pulsion program can be compiled without 
recognizing the leadership which the 
Congress has provided. The record will 
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show that the Congress played a critical 
role in getting the Navy to use nuclear 
propulsion in submarines; and I am hap- 
py to report, Congress’ efforts to get nu- 
clear propulsion in aircraft carriers is 
finally bearing fruit. More than 10 years 
elapsed between the time the Enterprise, 
our first nuclear-propelled aircraft car- 
rier, was authorized, and the time when 
the Department of Defense finally re- 
quested authorization for the construc- 
tion of a second nuclear carrier. 

The Department of Defense request 
this year for the advanced funding of a 
third nuclear carrier would seem to in- 
dicate that the Defense Department has 

recognized—at least insofar as 
aircraft carriers are concerned—the su- 
periority of this incomparable energy 
source. With respect to the last bastion 
of the Defense Department opposition to 
nuclear power—regarding first line war- 
ships which escort our carriers—Con- 
gress again this year did what it has 
been forced to do in the past; namely, to 
eliminate some conventionally fueled 
warships from the Department of De- 
fense budget and to substitute nuclear- 
powered ships therefor. 

The fully documented record devel- 
oped by the Congress, including the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and 
the House and Senate Armed Services 
and Appropriations Committees, clearly 
shows that nuclear propulsion is a must 
for any firstline warship. I am certain 
that this fact will eventually be appre- 
ciated by all of our leaders in the De- 
partment of Defense, and that then all 
of our warships will be fitted with 
nuclear propulsion. Great effort has 
been expended to overcome the inertia 
which has prevented this inevitable step. 

There should be no letting up on the 
part of Congress now, however. We 
should be satisfied with nothing less 
than the most modern of equipment and 
ships for the men of the U.S. Navy. 
Therefore, I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port the authorization of $106,700,000 
contained in this bill for the develop- 
ment of even more advanced nuclear 
propulsion plants for submarines and 
surface warships. 

SOUTHERN INTERSTATE NUCLEAR BOARD SUPPORT 
OF ATOMIC ENERGY PROGRAM 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Southern Interstate Nuclear Board in its 
annual meeting in April of this year 
adopted a resolution commending the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, the 
Congress of the United States, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission for their 
support of and leadership in developing 
the breeder reactor. The breeder reactor 
is a nuclear reactor which, if successful, 
would, while it is generating power, be 
making enough nuclear fuel to refuel it- 
self and, in addition, enough fuel to fuel 
new reactors which will be required to 
meet our growing needs for electricity. 

This resolution was passed at the 
sixth annual meeting of the Southern 
Interstate Nuclear Board which was 
held in Wheeling, W. Va. The resolution 
recognizes the need for developing re- 
actors which have the goal of making as 
much nuclear fuel as they use. Such 
reactors, which are commonly referred 
to as breeder reactors, would provide 
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what for all practical purposes will be an 
infinite supply of energy. 

As you know, Mr. President, the 
Southern Interstate Nuclear Board is 
the agency created to act for the South- 
ern Nuclear Interstate Compact in deal- 
ing with the Federal Government and 
with the member States, either individ- 
ually or collectively, on nuclear and 
space matters. The compact membership 
is comprised of the 17 States in the 
Southern Governors’ Conference and 
was set up in 1962 under Public Law 
85-563. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of this resolution be in- 
cluded in the Recorp, since the AEC 
authorization bill now before us gives 
special emphasis to the next phase of the 
civilian nuclear power program, the de- 
velopment of breeder reactors. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE SOUTHERN INTER- 
STATE NUCLEAR BOARD 

Whereas, breeder reactors produce more 
fissionable material than they consume and 
thus promise a highly improved source of 
energy for generations to come; 

Whereas, while we are now experiencing 
the economic success of light water reac- 
tors, the Southern Interstate Nuclear Board 
recognizes that the long-term application 
of nuclear power for the generation of elec- 
tricity will require the development of 
economic self-sustaining breeder reactors; 

Whereas, current commercial types of 
nuclear reactors are capable of utilizing only 
about 1.5% of the fission energy contained 
in uranium and this fraction can be vastly 
increased, when breeder reactors are devel- 
oped; 

Whereas, such a potential improvement 
in efficiency and cost constitutes a strong 
incentive for research and development; and 

Whereas, there are many scientific and 
technological problems which must be solved 
before the breeder reactor becomes a com- 
mercial reality; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
Southern Interstate Nuclear Board assem- 
bled at Wheeling, West Virginia, for its 
Sixth Annual Meeting on April 27-28, 1967 
commends the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, the Congress of the United States 
and the Atomic Energy Commission for its 
support of and leadership in developing the 
breeder reactor program; 

Be it further resolved that the Southern 
Interstate Nuclear Board urges Congress to 
continue to support this program in fiscal 
1968 and subsequent years in the near term 
future; 

And, be it further resolved that this res- 
olution be transmitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and to the Atomic En- 
ergy Commissioners. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
beon ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. PROUTY (after having voted in 
the affirmative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Baker]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
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nounce that the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Brewster], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Hor. 
LINGS], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lonc], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskre] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman] is absent be- 
cause of a death in the family. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Burpick] and 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typ- 
Incs] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] is paired with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. HOL- 
LINGS]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE], and the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Lonc] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Baker] is 
necessarily absent, and his pair has been 
previously announced. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND] is absent because of the 
death of a friend. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. At- 
LOTT], is detained on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Attorr] is paired with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THuRMoND]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Colorado would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 47, as follows: 


[No. 183 Leg.] 
YEAS—37 

Aiken Inouye Morse 
Bayh Jackson Moss 
Brooke Javits Nelson 
Cannon Kennedy, Mass. Pastore 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Pell 
Church Long, Mo. Proxmire 

k Magnuson Randolph 
Dominick McCarthy Ribicoff 
Fong McGee Symington 
Gruening McGovern Williams, N. J. 

Mondale Young, Ohio 
Monroney 
Hartke Montoya 
NAYS—47 
Bartlett Griffin Mundt 
Bennett Hansen Murphy 
Bible Hatfield Pearson 
Boggs Hayden Percy 
Byrd, Va Hickenlooper Russell 
Byrd, a Hill Scott 
Carlson Holland Smathers 
Cooper Hruska Smith 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Spong 
Curtis Jordan,Idaho Stennis 
Dirksen Kuchel Talmadge 
Ellender Mansfield Tower 
Ervin McClellan Williams, Del. 
Fannin McIntyre Yarborough 
Fulbright Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Gore Morton 
NOT VOTING—16 

Allott Eastland Prouty 
Anderson Hollings Sparkman 
Baker Lausche Thurmond 
Brewster Long, La. Tydings 
Burdick Metcalf 
Dodd Muskie 
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So Mr. Pastore’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MUNDT. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the third reading of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no 
further amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read the third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill hav- 
ing been read the third time, the ques- 
tion is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 10918) was passed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that S. 1963 be 
indefinitely postponed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
chairmanship of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy this year has again been 
assigned to the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore]. No individ- 
ual could perform the task with more de- 
votion, greater wisdom, or deeper under- 
standing of the many intricate issues in- 
volved in this Nation’s atomic energy pro- 
gram. So again Senator Pastore has ex- 
hibited his immense ability as chairman 
of this vitally important committee. 
Again he has proven himself as an out- 
standing leader of our vast atomic energy 


program. 

His flawless handling of the AEC au- 
thorization measure just adopted by the 
Senate showed once more his keen appre- 
ciation of the program, his broad knowl- 
edge of its application. Its passage was 
marked with the same articulate ad- 
vocacy, the same clear and convincing 
arguments that have characterized all of 
his countless achievements. The success 
of the measure may be attributed in large 
measure to his long and hard efforts, 
bringing to the Chamber the best meas- 
ure possible and assuring its swift ac- 
ceptance. The Senate is deeply grateful. 

The ranking minority Senate member 
of the committee, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
Looper], similarly is to be commended. 
He supported this measure with such 
strong advocacy so characteristic—that 
overwhelming Senate approval was as- 
sured. The Senate always welcomes the 
clear, thoughtful appraisals of Senator 
HICKENLOOPER, and appreciates his splen- 
did cooperative efforts on all legislative 
proposals which obtain his backing. 

A most provocative issue was raised re- 
garding that part of the authorization 
which provides for the establishment of 
the 200-Bevatron accelerator at Weston, 
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II. All Senators joining the discussion 
are to be commended for the sincerity of 
the views expressed, regardless of the 
varying positions taken. 

So the Senate appreciated the strong, 
clear, and provocative views of the able 
and articulate minority leader, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen]. His wisdom and clarity of 
thought add a great deal to any discus- 
sion; today’s was no exception. We are 
most grateful. 

We are grateful also to the other Sen- 
ators who joined the discussion. The 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], the junior Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Percy], all are to 
be praised for offering their thoughtful 
and sharp analysis. The junior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Brooke], the Senators from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore] and Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
also deserve high praise. 

To the Senate as a whole go the thanks 
of the leadership for acting on this meas- 
ure with dispatch, with efficiency, and 
with consideration for the views of each 
Senator. All of us may be proud of an- 
other fine achievement. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, severally with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 


S. 650. An act for the relief of T. Sgt. 
Anthony J. Corso, U.S. Air Force (retired); 

S. 906. An act for the relief of Luis Tapia 
Davila; 

S. 985. An act for the relief of Warren F. 
Coleman, Jr.; and 

S. 1320. An act to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of career status by certain temporary 
employees of the Federal Government, and 


for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 1537. An act for the relief of Thomas 
M. Scanlon; 

H.R. 1564. An act for the relief of Antonina 
Rondinelli Asci; 

H.R. 1653. An act for the relief of Omer 
Penner; 

H.R. 1820. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Demetria Messana Barone; 

H.R. 1894. An act for the relief of Our Lady 
of Pillar Catholic Church in Santa Ana, 


Calif.; 

H.R. 5967. An act for the relief of Albert 
P. Morell; 

H.R. 6324. An act for the relief of John A. 


Danisch; 

H.R. 6452. An act for the relief of John 
E. Coplin; 

H.R. 6663. An act for the relief of Jesse 
W. Stutts, Jr.; 

HR. 6862. An act for the relief of Slator 
C. Blackiston, Jr.; 

H.R. 7811. An act for the relief of Richard 
Alan White; 

H.R. 8485. An act for the relief of Eddie 
Garman; 

H. R. 10414. An act for the relief of Victor 
L. Ashley; 

H. R. 10482. An act to amend section 2733 
of title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
the application of local law in determining 
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the effect of claimant’s contributory negli- 
gence, and to clarify the procedure for appeal 
from certain claims determinations; 

H.R. 10805. An act to extend the life of 
the Civil Rights Commission; and 

H.R. 11089. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide additional group life 
insurance and accidental death and dismem- 
berment insurance for Federal employees, 
and to strengthen the financial condition of 
the employees’ life insurance fund, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


H.R. 1537. An act for the relief of Thomas 
M. Scanlon; 

H. R. 1564. An act for the relief of Antonina 
Rondinelli Asci; 

H.R. 1653. An act for the relief of Omer 
Penner; 

H.R. 1820. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Demetria Messana Barone; 

H.R. 1894. An act for the relief of Our 
Lady of Pillar Catholic Church in Santa Ana, 
Calif.; 

H.R. 5967. An act for the relief of Albert P. 
Morell; 

H.R, 6324. An act for the relief of John A. 
Danisch; 

H.R. 6452. An act for the relief of John E. 
Coplin; 

H.R. 6663. An act for the relief of Jesse W. 
Stutts, Jr.; 

H.R. 6862. An act for the rellef of Slator C. 
Blackiston, Jr.; 

H.R. 7811. An act for the relief of Richard 
Alan White; 

H.R. 8485. An act for the relief of Eddie 


Garman; 

H.R. 10414. An act for the relief of Victor 
L. Ashley; 

H.R. 10482. An act to amend section 2733 
of title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
the application of local law in determining 
the effect of claimant’s contributory negli- 
gence, and to clarify the procedure for appeal 
from certain claims determinations; and 

H.R. 10805. An act to extend the life of the 
Civil Rights Commission. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
yesterday, the Senate passed S. 271, the 
‘companion bill of H.R. 11089, which 
passed the House yesterday. H.R. 11089 
is presently at the desk, and I ask unan- 
imous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration, and that the text of S. 271 be 
substituted therefor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The Chair lays before the Senate a 
message from the House, and directs the 
clerk to read it by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 11089) to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide additional group 
life insurance and accidental death and 
dismemberment insurance for Federal 
employees, and to strengthen the finan- 
cial condition of the employees’ life 
insurance fund, which was read twice by 
its title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of H.R. 11089. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to strike 
out all after the enacting clause of H.R. 
11089, and insert in lieu thereof the 
text of S. 271 as passed by the Senate 
yesterday. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the engrossment of the amendment 
and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read the 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the passage 
of S. 271 be reconsidered and that the 
bill be indefinitely postponed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


S. 60. An act for the relief of Dr. Oton 
Socarraz; 

S. 67. An act for the relief of Dr. Juan 
Ramon Diaz Zayas Bazan; 

8.118. An act for the relief of Dr. Amparo 
Castro; 

S. 132. An act for the relief of Dr. Alberto 
Fernandez-Bravo y Amat; 

S. 164. An act for the relief of Dr. Cesar A. 
Mena; 

S. 168. An act for the relief of Maria Jor- 
dan Fernando; 

S. 327. An act for the relief of Dr. Carlos 
Victor De La Concepcion Garcia; 

S. 371. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
T. Brooks; 

S. 462. An act for the relief of Dr. Jesus L. 
Lastra; 

S. 464. An act for the relief of Dr. Guil- 
lermo N. Hernandez, Jr.; 

S. 465. An act for the relief of Dr. Mario 
Guillermo Martinez; 

S. 499. An act for the relief of Dr. Manuel 
A. Zuniga; 

S. 652. An act for the relief of certain em- 
ployees of the Puget Sound Naval Shipyard; 

S. 819. An act for the relief of Charles H. 
Thurston; 

S. 853. An act to extend the life of the 
Commission of Political Activity of Govern- 
ment Personnel; 

S. 904. An act for the relief of Doreen 
Delmege Willis; 

S.996. An act for the relief of Dr. Esther 
Yolanda Luazardo; 

S. 1045. An act for the relief of Alton R. 
Conner; and 

S. 1278. An act for the relief of Dr. Flori- 
berto S. Puente. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if I 
may have the attention of the Senate, 
following the disposition of the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill, it is anticipated 
that on tomorrow or Friday we will take 
up the Great Salt Lake National Monu- 
ment bill, the Vienna Convention, and 
possibly—though I cannot be sure—start 
on the Virgin Islands bill. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1968 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
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to the consideration of Calendar 380, 
H.R. 10509. Before it is laid before the 
Senate, may I say to the Senate that it is 
the intention tonight for the opening 
statement to be made by the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], and 
the ranking minority member, the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], and 
that is all that will be done on the bill 
tonight. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A 
bill (H.R. 10509) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 A. M. TOMORROW—ORDER FOR 
RECOGNITION OF SENATOR JA- 
VITS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand in 
adjournment until 10 o'clock a.m. to- 
morrow, instead of 11 o'clock am.; that 
the period between 10 a.m. and 11 a.m. be 
under the control of the distinguished 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10509) making appropri- 
ations for the Department of Agriculture 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that there will be at least two 
amendments to the agricultural appro- 
priations bill. The motion I am about to 
make is not intended to cut them off nor 
to cut off any other amendments that 
anybody wishes to offer. But in such a 
complicated measure as this, I believe it 
will be better practice we adopt the 
committee amendments en bloc with- 
out prejudice, so that the bill as amended 
be considered as original text, and that 
no points of order shall be considered as 
having been waived by this action. I 
make that unanimous-consent request at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Spone in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Flor- 
ida? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

The amendments, agreed to en bloc, 
are as follows: 

On page 3, line 15, after 6100“, to strike 
out “$135,587,500” and insert “$143,354,800”; 
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in line 19, after the word “which”, to strike 
out 82.800, 000 and insert “$5,941,800”; in 
line 25, after “(21 U.S.C. 113a)”, to insert a 
colon and “Provided further, That none of 
the funds appropriated in this Act shall be 
used to formulate a budget estimate for 
fiscal 1969 of more than $15,000,000 for re- 
search to be financed by transfer from funds 
available under section 32 of the Act of 
August 24, 1935, and pursuant to Public Law 
88-25;"; on page 4, line 12, after “(21 U.S.C. 
114b-c)”, to strike out “$84,028,000” and in- 
sert $90,835,400"; in line 20, after the word 
“further”, to insert a colon and “That not to 
exceed $1,150,000 shall remain available until 
expended for construction of facilities with- 
out regard to limitations contained herein:“. 

On page 6, line 5, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to strike out “$7,500,000” and insert 
“$15,400,000”. 

On page 6, line 21, after the word “includ- 
ing“, to strike out “$54,465,000” and insert 
$56,039,000"; on page 7, line 5, after “(7 
U.S.C. 450b)”, to insert “of which $1,000,000 
shall be for the special cotton research pro- 
gram and $400,000 for soybean research”; in 
line 7, after the amendment just above 
stated, to strike out “$2,500,000” and insert 
“$4,000,000”; in line 11, after the word “and”, 
to strike out “$353,000” and insert “$380,000”; 
and, in line 17, after the word “all”, to strike 
out “$63,113,000” and insert “$66,214,000”, 

On page 8, line 2, after the word “Act”, to 
strike out “$80,347,500” and insert “$82,347,- 
500“; and, in line 5, after the word “all”, 
to strike out “$81,917,500” and insert 
“$83,917,500”. 

On page 9, line 7, after “(7 U.S.C. 1621 
1627)”, to strike out 81,204, 000 and insert 
“$1,404,000”. 

On page 9, line 20, after the word “air- 
craft“, to strike out “$113,053,000” and in- 
sert “$113,995,000". 

On page 11, line 1, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to strike out “$6,377,000” and in- 
sert “$6,000,000”; and, in line 8, after “5 
U.S.C. 3109“, to insert a colon and Pro- 
vided further, That no funds appropriated 
in this Act shall be available to plan or 
formulate a watershed p program in 
fiscal 1968 in excess of eighty new planning 
starts.” 

On page 12, line 4, after “5 U.S.C. 3109”, 
to strike out “Provided further, That not to 
exceed $5,000,000, together with the unob- 
ligated balance of funds previously appro- 
priated for loans and related expense, shall be 
available for such purposes” and insert “Pro- 
vided further, That $5,000,000 of the funds 
in the direct loan account of the Farmers 
Home Administration shall be available un- 
til expended for loans: Provided further, 
That no funds appropriated in this Act shall 
be available to plan or formulate a water- 
shed protection program in fiscal 1968 in ex- 
cess of eighty new construction starts.” 

On page 13, line 1, after the word “pur- 
poses”, to strike out “Provided, That not to 
exceed $200,000, together with the unobli- 
gated balance of funds previously appro- 
priated for loans and related expense, shall be 
available for such purposes” and insert “Pro- 
vided, That $1,000,000 of funds in the direct 
loan account of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration shall be available until expended for 
loans.” 

On page 13, line 13, after “(16 U.S.C. 
590p)”, to strike out 816,336,000“ and in- 
sert 818,504. 300“. 

On page 13, line 21, after “(16 U.S.C. 590 
a-f)”, to strike out “$6,000,000” and insert 
“$7,629,000"; in line 23, after the word 
“That”, to strike out “not to exceed $1,000,- 
000 of such amount” and insert “$1,500,000 
of the funds available in the direct loan ac- 
count of the Farmers Home Administration”; 
on page 14, at the beginning of line 1, to 
strike out “and related : and, in 
line 2, after the word “amended”, to insert 
“to remain available until e pte 

On page 14, line 25, after the word “prod- 
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ucts”, to strike out 812,421,000“ and insert 
“$13,021,000”. 

On page 15, line 21, after the word “laws”, 
to strike out 813,921,750“ and insert “$13,- 

On page 16, at the beginning of line 19, to 
strike out “$89,010,000” and insert 889,522, 
On page 17, line 5, after “(7 U.S.C. 1623 
()) “, to strike out “$1,750,000” and insert 
“$1,900,000”. 

On page 17, line 10, after 8104, 000,000, to 
strike out the comma and “to be transferred 
from funds available under section 32 of the 
Act of August 24, 1935 (7 U.S.C. 612c)”. 

On page 17, line 17, after “(80 Stat. 885- 
890)”, to strike out 198,735,000“ and insert 
“$190,825,000, of which not less than 
$14,325,000 shall be used for the purposes of 
section 6 of the National School Lunch Act“; 
in line 20, after the word “including”, 
to strike out 385,000,000“ and insert 
“$8,000,000”; in line 21, after the word 
“schools”, to strike out 62,000, 000“ and in- 
sert 65,000,000“; in line 22, after the word 
“program”, to strike out “$750,000” and m- 
sert 83,000,000“; and, in line 23, after the 
word “program”, to insert a semicolon and 
“and $1,250,000 for State Administrative 
expenses: 

On page 18, after line 7, to insert: 


FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


Por necessary expenses of the food stamp 
program pursuant to the Food Stamp Act of 
1964, as amended, $172,500,000, and in addi- 
tion $22,500,000 appropriated under this head 
in Public Law 89-556, approved September 7, 
1966, shall be merged with this appropriation. 

On page 19, line 13, after “(7 U.S.C. 1766)", 
to strike out 921,441,500 and insert 
“$22,612,000”. 

On page 20, line 20, after the word 
ration”, to strike out “$137,935,400" and in- 
sert “$144,285,400"; and, at the beginning of 
Une 22, to strike out 864.728, 800“ and insert 
“$58,608,600”. 

On page 21, at the beginning of line 18, 
to strike out “$80,000,000” and insert 
“$81,500,000”. 

On page 24, line 24, after the word “Corpo- 
ration”, to strike out “$80,000,000” and in- 
sert 884.500, 000“; and, in the same line, after 
the amendment just above stated, to insert a 
colon and “Provided, That agreements en- 
tered into during the fiscal year 1968 shall 
not require payments during the calendar 
year 1968 $52,200,000.”. 

On page 26, line 15, after “5 U.S.C. 3109”, 
to strike out “$11,693,000” and insert “$11,- 
993,000". 

On page 26, line 20, after (58 Stat. 742)”, 
to strike out “$2,569,300" and insert 
“$2,789,000”. 

On page 26, line 25, after the word “serv- 
ice”, to strike out “$4,325,000” and insert 
“$4,525,000”. 

On page 28, line 4, after the word “Li- 
brary”, to strike out “$2,458,500” and in- 
sert “$2,758,500”. 

On page 28, line 14, after the word “Agri- 
culture“, to strike out “$2,667,000" and in- 
sert “$2,707,000”. 

On page 28, line 22, after the word “ex- 
ceed", to strike out “$5,000” and insert “$10,- 
000”; and, in line 23, after “5 U.S.C. 3109”, 
to strike out “$4,457,000” and insert “$4,- 
487,000”. 

On page 29, at the beginning of line 18, to 
strike out 314,000,000“ and insert “$324,- 
000,000”; in the same line, after the amend- 
ment just above stated, to strike out “of 
which $50,000,000 shall be placed in reserve 
to be borrowed under the same terms and 
conditions to the extent that such amount 
is required during the current fiscal year 
under the then existing conditions for the 
expeditious and orderly development of the 
rural electrification program;”; at the be- 
ginning of line 24, to strike out 120,800, 000“ 
and insert “$135,000,000"; and, in the same 
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line, after the amendment just above stated, 
to strike out “of which $25,000,000 shall be 
placed in reserve to be borrowed under the 
same terms and conditions to the extent that 
such amount is required during the current 
fiscal year under the then existing condi- 
tions for the expeditious and orderly de- 
velopment of the rural telephone program”. 

On page 31, at the beginning of line 1, to 
strike out 8800, 000, 000 and insert 8700. 
000,000“. 

On page 31, line 18, after the word “loans”, 
where it appears the second time, to strike 
out “$300,000,000” and insert 825,000,000“. 

On page 32, line 4, after “(7 U.S.C. 1926)”, 
to strike out “$30,000,000” and insert “$40,- 
000,000". 

On page 32, line 10, after “(7 U.S.C. 1010, 
1011 (e))“, to strike out “$1,200,000” and in- 
sert 82,000,000“. 

On page 32, at the beginning of line 16, 
to strike out 83,000,000“ and insert “$4,- 

On page 32, line 25, after (40 U.S.C. 440- 
444)", to strike out “$54,988,000" and in- 
sert 856,988. 0000. 

On page 34, line 5, after the word ex- 
penses”, to strike out 88.883.000“ and in- 
sert “$11,533,000”. 

On page 34, line 8, after the word “exceed”, 


to strike out $4,100,000" and insert 
“$1,600,000”. 
On page 34, line 15, after “(15 U.S.C. 


718a-11, 713a-12)", to strike out “$1,400,- 
000,000" and insert “$2,984,856,389"; and, in 
line 23, after the word “regime”, to strike 
out the colon and “Provided further, That 
$275,000 of this amount shall be transferred 
to and merged with the appropriation “Agri- 
cultural Research Service, salaries and ex- 

, research” for research on short 
staple cotton and mechanical classing meth- 
ods for cotton”. 

On page 36, at the beginning of line 9, to 
strike out “surplus”; and, in line 14, after 
the word Act“, to strike out 6300, 000,000“ 
and insert 870,000, 000“. 

On page 36, after line 15, to insert: 
BARTERED MATERIALS FOR SUPPLEMENTAL 
STOCKPILE 

For the expenses during fiscal year 1968 
and unrecovered prior years’ costs related 
to strategic and other materials acquired as 
a result of barter or exchange of agricultural 
commodities or products and transferred 
to the supplemental stockpile pursuant to 
the Act of May 28, 1956, as amended (7 
U.S.C. 1856), $24,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended. 

On page 37, line 19, after the word “and”, 
to strike out “thirty-seven (537)” and in- 
sert “sixty (560) “. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, my 
understanding is that the majority leader 
wishes me to simply complete my state- 
ment—that is, so that it will be in the 
Recorp—but that there will be no votes. 
We have already adopted all committee 
amendments, so that the original text 
presented by those committee amend- 
ments is subject to amendment. 

My understanding is that the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WittiaMs] has an amendment and that 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Proxmmre] has an amendment. 
There may be other amendments of 
which I have no knowledge. I am not 
trying to shut out any amendments, but 
I would like to continue my original 
statement, except for yielding. If the dis- 
tinguished ranking minority member of 
the committee thinks that something 
needs to be said to bolster some part of 
the statement as we go along, I will be 
glad to yield to him. Then we will have 
my statement, to be followed by his 
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statement in the Recor, for the exami- 
nation of all Senators, before we take up 
the bill again at 11 o'clock tomorrow 
morning, as I understand. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
DURING SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Florida will yield, I 
ask unanimous consent that all commit- 
tees may meet until the conclusion of 
the morning hour tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is, until 11 
o’clock? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. We will have 
speeches from 10 to 12, and then there 
will be the morning hour. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the distinguished 
majority leader will give me some indi- 
cation as to when, under his plan, we 
will be back on this bill, I shall appre- 
ciate it, because I am sure I will have re- 
quests from Senators who wish to be 
heard. When does the majority leader 
believe that we will get back on the bill 
tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would guess 
somewhere between 12:15 and 12:30. 

If the Senator will yield further, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be 1 hour 
on the amendment to be offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Proxmire], the time to be equally 
divided between the Senator from Wis- 
consin and the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, the Senator from 
Florida; that on the amendment to be 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] there be 
a 2-hour limitation, the time to be 
equally divided between the sponsor of 
the amendment and the manager of the 
bill; and that on all other amendments 
there be a time limitation of 1 hour, the 
time to be equally divided between the 
manager of the bill and the sponsor of 
the bill, and 1 hour on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent request, sub- 
sequently reduced to writing, is as fol- 
lows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That effective on Thursday, July 
13, during the further consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 10509), making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and for other purposes, debate on any 
amendment except an amendment to be of- 
fered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE] which shall be limited to 1 hour 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
Senator from Wisconsin and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], and an amend- 
ment to be offered by the Senator from Del- 
aware [Mr. WILLIAMS] to be limited to 2 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the Senator from Delaware and the Sena- 
tor from Florida, motion, or appeal, except a 
motion to lay on the table, shall be limited 
to 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the mover of any such amendment 
or motion and the majority leader: Provided, 
That in the event the majority leader is in 
favor of any such amendment or motion, the 
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time in opposition thereto shall be controlled 
by the minority leader or some Senator des- 
ignated by him. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the major- 
ity and minority leaders: Provided, That the 
said leaders, or either of them, may, from 
the time under their control on the 
of the said bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, motion, or appeal. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, we now 
have under consideration H.R. 10509, the 
Department of Agriculture and related 
agencies appropriation bill for 1968. 
The amount of the bill, as recommended 
by the committee, is $6,782,529,789, an 
increase of $2,011,948,839 over the House 
bill. The bill is $1,761,432,389 over the 
budget estimates and $240,041,661 under 
the appropriations for fiscal 1967. 

The principal increase over the budget 
estimates and the House bill is due to 
one item—the reimbursement appropri- 
ation for the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for net realized losses incurred in 
fiscal 1966. The committee has recom- 
mended for this item an appropriation 
of $2,984,856,389 to reimburse the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for the full 
amount of net realized losses incurred in 
fiscal 1966, in the conduct of mandatory 
price support, export, supply, crop di- 
version, and other authorized farm pro- 
grams covered by existing legislation. 
The budget request was in the amount 
of $1,400,000,000 which was $1,584,856,- 
389 below the actual realized losses for 
fiscal 1966. The House-passed bill in- 
cluded only the amount of the budget 
estimate. I will deal with this item in 
some detail later in my statement. 

However, I did want it understood in 
the beginning that the principal item 
of apparent increase is due to the fact 
that the Senate committee insists upon 
standing by the requirement of the law, 
and the committee recommendations 
which have been adopted by the Senate 
for some years. The committee is con- 
tinuing to recommend full restoration of 
the deficit for the preceding year as 
shown by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration in its annual report. 

I emphasize that in no sense am I 
blaming the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion because its report simply reflects the 
outcome of administering activities im- 
posed upon it by law; those which have 
been passed by Congress and are on the 
statute books. I am calling attention to 
the fact that the committee report rec- 
ommends that the Senate now follow 
the policy it has been following for some 
4 or 5 years and that we restore the full 
amount of the deficit this year as we 
have in previous years. Before recurring 
to this matter I wish to discuss briefly 
some items of general interest. 


RESEARCH AND EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 


The bill, as reported by the commit- 
tee, recommends a total of $249,500,200 
for the research and regulatory activities 
administered by the Agricultural Re- 
search Service. This is a net increase of 
$36,426,800 over 1967, and represents an 
increase of $11,355,200 over the budget 
request and $22,474,200 over the House 
bill. 
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The largest increase over the House is 
for the overseas agricultural research 
program financed by foreign currencies 
generated under title I of Public Law 480. 
The committee recommerds the amount 
requested in the budget for this purpose 
of $15,400,000, an increase of $7,900,000 
over the House bill. 

Mr. President, I want it understood 
that our committee feels the best pos- 
sible use that can be made of the soft 
currencies which are accruing to agri- 
culture’s use under Public Law 480 is for 
research in the countries affected on 
problems which are also of great interest 
to us. We feel it is useless and wasteful 
to let a large amount of these soft cur- 
rencies continue to accumulate without 
being put to good use. 

The committee has recommended the 
full amount of the budget increase over 
1967 to staff and equip new research lab- 
oratories and research centers. The in- 
crease over 1967 is $5,130,500, of which 
$3,235,600 is for equipment. The House 
had provided $4 million of the increase 
requested. 

There were several other items of in- 
crease in the budget request for strength- 
ening research. These items totaled 
$5,786,600 and the committee has recom- 
mended $4,948,600, an increase of 
$1,190,000 over the House and $838,000 
under the estimate. 

The full details concerning every re- 
search project and facility appear in 
detail in the committee report beginning 
on page 4. 

The committee has endorsed the action 
taken in the other body to provide $3 
million over the estimates to meet urgent 
research needs over the amounts re- 
quested in the budget. The committee ac- 
cepted the full list of projects shown on 
pages 20 and 21 of the House committee 
report. 

The committee has recommended a 
total increase of $4,230,000 by adding 
$1,230,000 over the House bill for these 
several projects. The complete listing ap- 
pears on pages 13 to 17 of the committee 
report. 

The committee also acted on a num- 
ber of additional projects not covered 
in the House report. The detailed listing 
appears on pages 19 to 21 of the report. A 
total increase of $2,979,800 over the 
House bill and the budget has been rec- 
ommended for these several items. Of 
this amount $2,184,800 is recommended 
to complete the construction of previ- 
ously authorized research facilities on 
the scale planned to conduct the en- 
larged research program when funds 
were originally appropriated. 

In summary, the committee recom- 
mendations for research reflect a net 
increase of $6,371,800 over the budget 
estimate, $7,767,300 over the House bill 
and $7,357,300 over funds available for 

67. 

SOIL AND WATER RESEARCH 

For a number of years the committee 
has generally adhered to acceleration of 
soil and water research in accordance 
with the priority listing furnished to 
the committee by the Department sev- 
eral years ago, pursuant to Senate Doc- 
ument 59. In the pending bill the com- 
mittee has recommended that planning 
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funds for two additional stations be 
provided. These are priority Nos. 26 and 
27, as shown in the complete listing 
printed in the committee hearings on 
pages 227 to 237. Those listings reflect the 
priority fixed by Senate Document No. 59. 

The facilities and amounts referred to 
are $45,000 recommended for planning 
an addition to the facility at Orono, 
Maine, estimated to cost $450,000 and 
$50,000 for planning an addition to the 
facility at Riverside, Calif., estimated to 
cost $500,000. 

Each year the committee has been 
petitioned by Members of the Senate and 
by others to add funds for these various 
facilities. In the absence of the budget 
estimates from the Department to pro- 
ceed with this program in a more con- 
certed fashion, the committee has seen 
fit to add one or two projects each year 
or so. I want to express my appre- 
ciation to the Members who are 
interested in these projects in their 
patience in the procedure which the com- 
mittee has been forced to follow in the 
absence of a budget request to proceed in 
an orderly fashion on this very impor- 
tant type of research activity. 

I might add there were three Senators 
in particular who had very meritorious 
projects which we would like to have 
granted and which are ready for ad- 
vanced planning or construction, but 
they did not come within the top prior- 
ities we are following. We will have to 
reach them at a later date. The Senators 
affected were gracious enough to under- 
stand the situation and approve it. 

PAYMENTS TO STATES FOR COOPERATIVE 
RESEARCH AND EXTENSION 

The committee has included the full 
budget estimate of funds requested for 
payments to States for cooperative re- 
search under the Hatch Act formula, and 
for the cooperative extension work under 
the Smith-Lever formula. 

The committee has recommended $56,- 
039,000 for payments to States under the 
Hatch Act, an increase of $1,101,000 over 
the estimate for pay adjustment and 
$4,926,000 over 1967. 

An appropriation of $83,917,500 is rec- 
ommended for payments to States for 
cooperative extension work under the 
Smith-Lever formula. This is an increase 
of $2,000,000 over the House for pay com- 
parability adjustment and the estimate 
and an increase of $5,265,000 over 1967. 

I am pleased to note that the 1968 
budget request did not repeat the efforts 
of a year ago to reduce the amounts 
available for these important cooperative 
programs so vital to the welfare of our 
Nation. For several years the committee 
has been obliged to provide an increment 
of increase over the budget and over the 
amount provided in the other body to be 
directed toward pay comparability ad- 
justments for the Federal share of com- 
pensation received by workers paid in the 
past from Hatch funds and Smith-Lever 
funds. 

The committee believes that Federal 
budgetary officials should recognize this 
to be a Federal responsibility and include 
in the budget estimate an increment for 
pay comparability adjustments for these 
two programs in the year following the 
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enactment of pay increases for Federal 
workers. 
CONSUMER AND WELFARE PROGRAMS 


I will now deal briefly with one seg- 
ment of the bill which deals almost en- 
tirely with consumer protective and wel- 
fare programs administered by the 
Consumer and Marketing Service. These 
programs include the meat and poultry 
inspection, the special milk program, 
school lunch program, and the food 
stamp program. The committee has 
recommended the full budget estimate 
for the consumer protective programs in 
the amount of $89,522,000, an increase 
of $512,000 over the House and $3,450,- 
000 over 1967. The principal increase is 
for accelerated work in connection with 
meat and poultry inspection which is re- 
quired by the increased size of both the 
meat and poultry industries. 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


In dealing with the school lunch pro- 
gram the committee has recommended a 
total of $235,825,000 for 1968 and this 
total does include $45,000,000 by trans- 
fer from section 32 funds for the pur- 
chase of foods pursuant to section 6 of 
the School Lunch Act, as amended. The 
Congress in recent years has authorized 
modifications and additions to school 
lunch and feeding programs. For the 
regular school lunch program the com- 
mittee has recommended a total avail- 
able of $218,575,000 for 1968. This in- 
cludes an increase of $9,705,000 over 
1967 for cash payments to States under 
the regular formula and reinstates $12,- 
440,000 denied in the House bill for com- 
modity procurement for fruits and vege- 
tables. The increase of $9,705,000 over 
1967 continues an average Federal con- 
tribution of 5 cents per lunch to meet 
the estimated increase in lunches esti- 
mated to be served next year. The coun- 
try is fortunate in the fact that the num- 
ber of schoolchildren increases each year 
and we have to take that into account in 
this important program. 

The House bill provided $187,000,000, 
which would have raised the Federal 
contribution to an estimated 5½ cents 
per lunch. While the committee was 
sympathetic to this objective, it felt also 
it owed some responsibility to finance 
the new school programs which had been 
authorized in recent years as described in 
detail in the Committee Report No. 395 
on pages 38 and 39. 

It should be noted that the recom- 
mended total for these new programs is 
$17,250,000, as compared to $7,750,000 in- 
cluded in the House approved bill. This 
represents an increase of $9,500,000 over 
the House bill, but is still $7,550,000 un- 
der the budget estimate for these new 
special assistance feeding programs de- 
signed to provide a breakfast and other 
feeding assistance to children not now 
reached in the regular school lunch pro- 


gram. 

The committee handling of the school 
lunch programs is designed to maintain 
the regular program and make a modest 
start on the new special assistance feed- 
ing programs, which are designed to take 
care of the needs of children who do not 
get adequate food at home. 
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SPECIAL MILE PROGRAM 


The committee has recommended the 
full budget estimate of $104,000,000 for 
the payments under the special milk pro- 
gram which is the amount carried in the 
House bill. The committee has funded 
this amount by direct appropriations 
from the general revenue fund rather 
than to derive the $104,000,000 from sec- 
tion 32 permanent authorization. Au- 
thorization for the special milk program 
specifies that appropriations be from the 
general revenue fund. The committee 
action is taken for the purpose of curb- 
ing what it considers to be a misuse of 
section 32 funds which are designed pri- 
marily for surplus removal, and with 
special application to perishable com- 
modities which are not price supported. 


FOR THE FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


In this same connection, namely the 
misuse of section 32 funds—and I call 
particular attention to this—the budget 
request proposed that $195,000,000 be 
made available for fiscal 1968, all of 
which was to be derived from section 32. 
This program is clearly classified in the 
authorizing legislation as a welfare pro- 
gram and should be financed by regular 
and direct appropriation from the gen- 
eral revenue fund, rather than as pro- 
posed in the budget from section 32. 

As the bill came from the other body, 
no funds were included for the food 
stamp program. The House recommenda- 
tion of $175,000,000 to be derived from 
section 32 permanent authorization plus 
$20,000,000 reappropriation was stricken 
on a point of order. 

The action recommended by the com- 
mittee provides $172,500,000 by direct ap- 
propriation and $22,500,000 by reappro- 
priation, thus providing the budget esti- 
mate of $195,000,000. 

The two recommendations of the com- 
mittee for the special milk program and 
for the food stamp program provide ap- 
propriated funds in lieu of transfers from 
section 32 funds, and although they in- 
crease the bill by $276,500,000 over the 
estimate, this does not change at all the 
rate of spending proposed in the budget 
estimates. 

In other words, the budget proposes 
that these important needs be met out of 
the special agricultural fund so that they 
will not be reflected in the budget. The 
committee feels that the special agricul- 
tural fund should be used as provided 
by the law creating it, and that the gen- 
eral revenue fund should meet these very 
important needs as required by legisla- 
tion passed to authorize those programs. 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION REIMBURSE- 

MENT APPROPRIATIONS 

As I stated earlier, the principal in- 
crease over the estimates recommended 
by the committee results from the rec- 
ommendation to appropriate the full 
amount of realized losses for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for fiscal 1966. 
Thus, the committee has recommended 
a reimbursement appropriation of $2,- 
984,856,389, an increase of $1,584,856,389 
over the $1,400,000,000 requested in the 
budget estimate and approved by the 
House. 

Senators will recall the efforts I have 
made since becoming chairman of the 
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subcommittee to bring up to date the 
reimbursement appropriations for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation as in- 
tended by law going back to Public Law 
312, approved March 20, 1954. This act, 
which increased the borrowing authority 
of the Corporation, also embodied the 
so-called Williams amendment requiring 
that the impaired capital structure of 
the Corporation be restored in the future 
by appropriations rather than through 
cancellation of notes. This act was subse- 
quently amended by Public Law 87-155, 
approved April 17, 1961, which simply 
provided for reimbursement of net 
realized losses with appropriated funds 
rather than through cancellation of 
notes. It was an updating of Public Law 
312. 

After the handling of the supplemental 
appropriation in fiscal 1965, I insisted 
that every effort be made to restore the 
capital structure of the Corporation on 
a regular basis, as intended by the Wil- 
liams amendment incorporated in Public 
Law 312, as amended by Public Law 
87-155. 

Thus, in reporting the appropriations 
bill for fiscal 1966 on my motion in the 
committee, the full amount of the loss 
for fiscal 1965 totaling 83,226,800, 000 
was included in the bill. This represented 
an increase of 8926, 800,000 over the 
budget estimate. While the bill was in 
conference, a supplemental estimate was 
received from the President in the 
amount of $500 million and the con- 
ference committee then agreed to the 
revised estimate and appropriated $2,- 
800 million in fiscal 1966 for the losses 
of fiscal 1965. 

Mr. President, later, I will show what 
has happened each year following since 
that time. We have made a little prog- 
ress each year. We have put the Corpo- 
ration on a sound and current fiscal 
basis, provided the appropriation this 
year can be passed covering the non- 
reimbursed loss for 1966, with the ex- 
ception of an unreimbursed item of 
$1,057 million for the year 1961. We have 
not reimbursed the CCC for that loss as 
yet. It is the opinion of the vast ma- 
jority of our committee that it is only 
fair to the public that this item be 
shown in full each year. There is no 
blame to affix to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for having this large deficit. 
It is simply carrying out the laws which 
we have passed. Without restoration of 
the borrowing power of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation each year, we do not 
have the full borrowing power available; 
we do not have a clear statement of 
what the deficit has been and what was 
the full amount of business transacted 
for the year before; and we do not fol- 
low existing law. Our committee has felt 
that it is fair to all concerned, especially 
to the farming community, that exist- 
ing law be fully carried out in this re- 
gard. 

The conference report No. 1186, dated 
October 20, 1965, accompanying H.R. 
8370, the Agricultural Appropriation Act 
for 1966, on page 11, states as follows: 

The conferees are of the opinion that fu- 
ture budget estimates for reimbursement 
appropriations for net realized losses of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation should in- 
clude the full amount of the realized losses 
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for any fiscal year as reflected in the ac- 
counts and shown in the report of the fi- 
nancial condition of such corporation as of 
the close of business of such fiscal year. 


At that point, I thought that there 
was general agreement in Congress and, 
hopefully, with the executive branch, 
that future budget estimates for this 
important item would be submitted in 
the full amount as intended by law and 
as promptly after the end of the fiscal 
year in which such losses were realized 
as is possible under our Federal budget- 
ing and appropriating process. A year 
ago I was pleased to note that the budget 
estimate for fiscal 1967 requesting the 
large sum of $3,555,855,000 included the 
full amount of the realized loss for fiscal 
1965 in the amount of $3,048,020,744 plus 
the balance of the 1964 loss in the 
amount of $507,834,256. Thus, upon the 
processing of the appropriations bill a 
year ago, the arrears in the losses of the 
corporation were all cleaned up except 
for the balance of $1,057,000,000 of un- 
reimbursed loss incurred during fiscal 
1961. I was pleased to note this improved 
situation a year ago when I presented 
the committee’s recommendation to the 
Senate as floor manager of the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill for fiscal 1967. 

I must say, that the Department of 
Agriculture has sought to carry out its 
agreement with us by recommending that 
the full amount of the deficit for 1966 
be included in the budget for fiscal year 
1968. The responsibility for the reduc- 
tion to $1.4 billion for this item, as shown 
in the budget, is in no sense chargeable 
to the Department of Agriculture but 
refiects instead what I think is a mis- 
taken effort on the part of the Budget 
Bureau to make the budget look smaller 
than it is. As a matter of fact, the resto- 
rations of this loss for 1966 will not mean 
the expenditure of a single nickel be- 
cause the money has already been spent 
in 1966. It is simply a restoration as re- 
quired by law of the full amount of the 
deficit shown for the last completed year. 

When the Secretary of Agriculture ap- 
peared before the committee at the be- 
ginning of the hearings, I examined him 
very closely on this and pointed out to 
him that I was disappointed to find that 
the appropriations request of the De- 
partment had been cut by approximately 
$2 billion in the budget submitted to 
Congress, but the spending budget of the 
Department was moving slightly upward 
so the public could gain a false impres- 
sion of the fiscal picture in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. During this hear- 
ing, I elicited from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Freeman, the fact that as 
head of that executive department he 
had requested the Bureau of the Budget 
for authority to include in the budget 
estimate for 1968 the full amount of the 
1966 loss to which I have referred earlier, 
as well as the balance of the 1961 loss of 
$1,057,000,000. It is evident, therefore, 
that the committee has received coopera- 
tion from the Secretary of Agriculture 
and officials of that Department in its 
efforts to bring the reimbursement ap- 
propriation for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to a current basis as in- 
tended by law. 

Now, Mr. President, there are other 
things which we will be able to say to- 
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morrow, but I want to yield now to my 
distinguished friend the ranking mi- 
nority member of the subcommittee, who, 
I must say for the Recorp, has been of 
enormous help on this bill, not only in 
attending the hearings, which have been 
long and exhaustive and are reflected by 
the very comprehensive hearings, which 
are on the desk of every Senator, but also 
in the preliminaries to the markup in 
subcommittee, in the markup in sub- 
committee, and in the markup in full 
committee he has been highly cooper- 
ative. I want that statement to ap- 
pear in the Recorp, and also this 
statement: Since I have served on 
this subcommittee, there has never been 
any partisanship or politics in this par- 
ticular subcommittee. I think there are 
just as many friends of agriculture on 
one side of the aisle in this committee as 
there are on the other side, and we have 
all worked together to see that the De- 
partment of Agriculture was properly 
funded. 

There are many, many items in this 
lengthy bill. The printed report is some 
67 pages, which I commend to the ex- 
amination of every Senator as to any 
item which may be of special interest to 
him. The hearings are over 2,000 pages 
in length. 

I just want it to appear in the RECORD 
that both the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee and the ranking minority member 
of the subcommittee, and other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee and full com- 
mittee, will be glad to be interrogated 
as to any item in the bill, because there 
are matters in this bill affecting every 
State in the Union and affecting not 
only agriculture but many foreign activi- 
ties, such as those covered by Public 
Law 480, and many social and welfare 
activities such as those I mentioned 
earlier in my statement. 

The bill is a very complex one. It is 
easily understandable that many Mem- 
bers of the Senate will want to have ex- 
planations of certain portions of the bill, 
and we stand ready and willing to pro- 
vide them. 

I am glad to relinquish the floor now 
to the distinguished ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ne- 
braska has been a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee and its Agri- 
culture and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee for approximately 9 years. I 
thought, through those years, I had 
achieved some familiarity with the 
scope, complexity and extent of a bill 
covering such a large part of our total 
appropriations. But then, early this year, 
for the first time I became ranking mi- 
nority member on my side of the aisle 
of this subcommittee. I tried to attend 
as many meetings as I could and I at- 
tended most of them, I believe. This 
experience impressed me even more as 
to the nature and coverage of the bill 
and its tremendous importance to the 
continued well-being of the United 
States. 

I was also impressed, all over again, 
with the capability and the competence 
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and the unfailing courtesy of the pres- 
ent chairman of the subcommittee. I 
know, from firsthand observation, of 
his dedication and complete fairness in 
serving the best interests of the Nation’s 
farmers. Many times there are conflict- 
ing claims as to priorities among differ- 
ent geographical areas or as among 
groups that have to do with one crop or 
another or one activity or another in 
this great field. Certainly the devotion 
of the Senator from Florida to this dif- 
ficult task of conducting such a compre- 
hensive review and examination of the 
administration’s budget requests is a tre- 
mendous contribution to congressional 
responsibility. I want to pay him a trib- 
ute which I truly and sincerely feel. 

The members of the subcommittee are 
tremendous people to work with—all of 
them—but I want to especially comment 
on another member, the senior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Younc], who 
for years was ranking minority member 
of the subcommittee. He stepped down 
earlier this year to assume the heavy re- 
sponsibilities as ranking minority mem- 
ber on the Defense Appropriations Sub- 
committee. 

The bill now under consideration rep- 
resents the product of this painstaking 
review and it represents also the best 
judgment of the chairman and other 
members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

The amount of the bill is $6,782,000,- 
000, in round numbers. This is an in- 
crease of a little over $2 billion over the 
House-passed bill, and is $1,761,000,000 
over the budget requests, but it is also 
$240 million under the appropriations 
for fiscal 1967. 

Mr. President, I indicated a moment 
ago that the action taken by the Senate 
committee was responsible and that it 
represented our best judgment. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the budget from 
this body will be a little over $2 billion 
more than what the House had approved, 
we are not budget busters. We have acted 
responsibily in the face of mounting ex- 
penditures brought about for a number 
of reasons. 

The principal item in the Senate in- 
crease is $1,584,000,000, to reimburse the 
Commodity Credit Corporation fully for 
its net realized losses, or the cost of the 
Nation’s farm programs, for fiscal year 
1966. 

The actual losses were $2,984,000,000. 
The budget request was $1,400,000,000 
to apply on those 1966 losses. The other 
body allowed that amount. The commit- 
tee saw fit to add enough to the $1,400,- 
000,000 to make up the entire amount of 
the net realized losses. The actual losses 
were $2,984,000,000. 

It should be pointed out that whether 
we allow the $1.4 billion or $2.984 billion 
or nothing at all, it would not affect the 
expenditures which have already been 
incurred in this item. This is a bookkeep- 
ing transfer from one account to another 
for which we ask the addition of $1,585,- 
000,000. 

Not only does this item not represent 
any actual expenditure—I refer to the 
addition—but, more importantly, it is in 
accordance with the clear provisions of 
Public Law 87-155. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of that law be set 
forth in the Recorp at this point for the 
use of our colleagues, 

There being no objection, Public Law 
87-155 was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

Pusiic Law 87-155 

An act to authorize annual appropriation to 
reimburse Commodity Credit Corporation 
for net realized losses sustained during 
any fiscal year in lieu of annual appropria- 
tions to restore capital impairment based 
on annual Treasury appraisals, and for 
other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tions 1 and 2 of the Act of March 8, 1938, as 
amended (15 U.S.C, 713a-1, 2), are hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated annually for each fiscal year, 
commencing with the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, an amount suf- 
ficient to reimburse Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for its net realized loss incurred 
during such fiscal year, as reflected in its ac- 
counts and shown in its report of its finan- 
cial condition as of the close of such fiscal 
year. Reimbursement of net realized loss 
shall be with appropriated funds, as pro- 
vided herein, rather than through the can- 
cellation of notes. 

Sec. 3. In the event the accounts of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation reflect a net 
realized gain for any such fiscal year, the 
amount of such net realized gain shall be 
deposited in the Treasury by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and shall be credited to 
miscellaneous receipts. 

Approved August 17, 1961. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, when we 
debate the bill further tomorrow, we ex- 
pect that an amendment will be pre- 
sented, and it will be debated. 

It is in compliance with the law, but 
also in keeping with one of the steps the 
Senate took when it passed yesterday, by 
a vote of 92 to 0, a truth-in-lending bill. 
It seems to us that we could call this a 
truth-in-budgeting bill, by which we 
could face the people of America and 
say, “This is bad news, in a way, finan- 
cially, but it is news to which you are 
entitled, and it follows from a law which 
was passed in 1961,” to which I referred 
a while ago. 

The chairman of the subcommittee, 
and I discussed thoroughly the philoso- 
phy of the so-called Williams amend- 
ment. We went into the matter in depth, 
from a historical point of view as well as 
from the standpoint of proper budgeting 
and appropriations procedures. We came 
to the conclusion he has stated. He had 
formed that conclusion in his mind, and 
had acted upon it for the last 5 or 6 
years, as a member of the subcommittee. 
My recollection is that I have joined him 
in every one of those conclusions in pre- 
vious years. I certainly want to support 
his position in that regard now. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from Ne- 
braska has, indeed, not only joined the 
Senator from Florida, but joined the full 
membership of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in previous years, as he has this 
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year, in insisting, first, that the law be 
obeyed; second, that fair and decent 
budgeting be followed; third, that the 
public be apprised of the actual amount 
of the deficit, because that is informa- 
tion to which it is entitled; and fourth, 
that the capital structure of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation be restored, 
so that it will be strong again, with full 
borrowing power. 

It receives its funds from the Treasury 
by borrowing; and without restoration, it 
does not have the same borrowing power. 
The Senator from Florida has been 
through three experiences in the past in 
which we have had to increase the total 
borrowing power of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, due largely to poor 
bookkeeping and poor budgeting proce- 
dure prior to that time. We are endeav- 
oring to keep the corporation in good 
financial shape and on a current basis. 

Before I take my seat, I express my 
very deep gratitude for the kind remarks 
the Senator has made about me. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I ask the Senator from 
Florida for verification of this fact: 
When the $2,985 million is provided—if 
it is provided, as I hope it will be—will 
the slate then be clean, with the excep- 
tion of the year 1961, when there were 
net realized losses of $1,057 million? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is correct, 
except in one small particular. There 
were more net realized losses than that 
amount in fiscal 1961, but the excess over 
$1,057 million was restored. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And the balance, or 
the deficit which was not restored, was 
$1,057 million. 

Mr. HRUSKA. There was a partial 
restoration. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If we pass this bill 
as reported, the capital structure of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, which 
under existing law is $14,500 million, 
will be fully restored, except for the 
$1,057 million not yet restored out of the 
1961 budget. The Senator is correct. 

I also want to call attention, for the 
record, so as to advise other Senators 
to the fact that the complete accounting 
covering the operations of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for 1966, and 
showing the source of the deficits which 
we are trying to restore in full, will ap- 
pear on pages 676 and 677 of the printed 
hearing record of our committee, so that 
any Senator who is interested may ad- 
vise himself there as to the source of 
the deficit. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That will be a valuable 
reference. I thank the Senator for pro- 
viding it. 

The second increase of size made by 
the committee has to do with the use of 
the so-called section 32 funds. The 
chairman has already referred to the 
matter briefly, but for the sake of em- 
eter I wish to repeat the salient facts 
on 

For two programs, the special milk 
and food stamp programs, we have rec- 
‘ommended that the full amount of the 
budget request—$104 million for the 
milk and $195 million for the food 
stamps—be provided by regular and di- 
rect appropriations, except that in the 
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case of food stamps, $22,500,000 is pro- 
vided for by a reappropriation of previ- 
ously appropriated funds which were 
not expended by the Department. 

In all, these increases added to the 
bill $276,500,000 over the estimate, but 
this does not change the rate of spend- 
ing proposed in the budget by 1 cent. 

The committee action merely indi- 
cated that we do not condone the mis- 
use of section 32 funds for activities 
which Congress did not authorize. Re- 
sort was had, of course, to general funds 
for that purpose, as should properly be 
done. 

Mr. President, a substantial amount of 
time is always taken in our subcommit- 
tee on agricultural research. All of us 
are convinced that it is essential this 
vital research program have continuity 
and that we follow it up with diligence. 
We know future prospects are for a 
world that will be short of food. All of 
us are also aware that agricultural re- 
search does not lend itself and is not 
susceptible to being a crash program. We 
cannot wait until the evil day arrives. 
Mother Nature does not work like that. 
We might be able to institute a crash 
program to make missiles, projectiles, or 
computers; but Mother Nature has a 
very unrelenting timetable. So, therefore, 
we have spent considerable time to see 
that there is a proper allocation of the 
funds within an acceptable total for 
these research projects. 

Wisely, years ago—and the present 
chairman of the subcommittee was a 
part of it—there was established a sort 
of priority in many of these areas. Such 
as soil and water research which we felt 
was a good priority. That was under the 
chairmanship, I believe, of the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. We 
have adhered to that schedule, and it 
has been well that we have had that 
schedule to follow. It sometimes requires 
the fortitude of a Horatio at the Bridge 
for the chairman to stand guard and see 
that it is held inviolate, but I must say 
that while he is firm, he is always courte- 
ous and fair. I do believe that policy has 
paid tremendous dividends toward an 
intelligent and logical pursual of this 
agricultural research program, which is 
many faceted and complicated. 

In further pursuit of this objective of 
truth in budgeting, Mr. President, I 
should like to comment on a subject 
which for years has been very close to 
the heart and the declarations of our 
esteemed fellow Senator, the senior Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Young]. 
Each year, he forcefully points out that 
the farmer gets the dickens, sometimes 
from the press, sometimes from others, 
for having the benefit of these tremen- 
dous agricultural appropriations. But 
the facts are, and it should be widely 
circulated, that there are many parts of 
this appropriation which go to programs 
other than for the farmer. 

The subcommittee staff has prepared 
an analysis of the expenditures which 
are charged to the Department of Agri- 
culture, but which clearly provide bene- 
fits to commerce, to businessmen, and to 
the general public. They total a tremen- 
dous sum. 
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There are other programs which are 
predominately for the stabilization of 
farm income, but which also benefit 
other purposes. The breakdown, which 
I believe the highly competent clerk of 
the subcommittee, Mr. Raymond Scha- 
fer, prepared—and I must say it is very 
well done—does enable an analysis of 
the budget with the idea of ascertaining 
just how many of these billions go to the 
farmers and how many of these billions 
go to other parts of the population and 
other Government activities 

I ask unanimous consent that this tab- 
ulation be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, there is 
one other item in which a reduction was 
made by the committee. That has to do 
with the authority extended to the De- 
partment for the sale of participation 
certificates. 

The budget had provided for $800 mil- 
lion as a top authorization. The other 
body approved that sum. 

I tried to get it reduced to $600 million, 
but was not successful. However, we did 
reduce the amount in committee to $700 
million. 

My interest in this matter stems from 
the fact that when the enabling legisla- 
tion, Public Law 89-429, was passed in 
May of 1966, it was amended at my in- 
sistence to require each department to 
come to the Appropriations Committees 
at least every 2 years to seek authoriza- 
tion to participate in the program. 

The first time this authority was 
utilized was for fiscal year 1967. This is 
the second time that the Department of 
Agriculture has come to us saying: “We 
want authority under this act to sell up 
to $800 million worth of these certifi- 
cates.” 

Of course, any such authorization shall 
remain available only for the fiscal year 
for which it is granted and for the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year. 

There has been the necessity to come 
back to the Appropriations Committee. 

I did not vote for that act in the first 
place. I do not think it is a proper act, 
but it is a part of our statute law. It does 
seem to me that if it were a part of our 
statute law it should be brought as 
clearly within our appropriation proce- 
dures as possible so that Congress would 
be authorizing the sale of these certifi- 
cates. 

I am pleased to report that that pro- 
cedure is being followed, and while I 
would have been more pleased if they 
had lowered the amount still further, I 
am grateful that, although it was not a 
half a loaf, at least a slice of that bread 
came my way. 

Thus, the Senate Committee has au- 
thorized a $700 million authorization for 
these participation sales. This is $100 
million less than the action of the other 
body and the budget estimate, but $100 
million more than was available and 
subscribed in fiscal year 1967. 

I again express my congratulations to 
the chairman of the committee for an- 
other job well done, and I hope as we 
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proceed to the consideration and ap- 
proval of the bill that we will listen well 
to his wise counsel because every one of 
the decisions made in the final text of 
the pending bill is the result of his close 
examination, careful discussion, and 
sober judgment. 

I yield the floor. 

EXHIBIT 1 

Budget expenditures for programs in Depart- 

ment of Agriculture but which clearly 

provide benefits to consumers, business- 

men, and the general public 

[In millions of dollars} 


1967 | 1968 
1966 esti- | esti- 
mated | mated 
Programs having foreign relations 
and defense aspects: í 
Sales of agricultural commodi- 
ties for foreign currencies 
(title I, Public Law 480) 984 906 
Sales of agricultural commodi- 
ties for dollars on credit 
term (title l, Public Law 
SW A 315 399 
Commodities and other costs in 
connection with donations 
abroad (title Il, Public Law 
eS SA 410 494 
Transfer of bartered materials 
to supplemental stockpile 33 27 
Donations of dairy products to 
armed services and others. 999 
e 1. 742 1,826 
fe programs 
Commodities distributed to r 
and others 2 328 365 
Food stamp program 138 193 
School lunch program oak 213 243 
Special milk program 1 104 
L 783 905 
REA 1 FHA repayable loans: 
o 4⁴⁰ 508 
We pases legislation for credit 
receipts to programs and 
for — nancing —193 —201 
C —66 —6 
Sale of participation certificates 
in FHA direct loans —548 | —651 
Salaries and expenses for above 
programs. 20 <= 25 cane 65 77 
Teske —302 | —285 
Long-range programs for the im- 
provement of agricultural and 
pa resources: 
Forestry =. 22-223 eee eee 401 338 
5 and forestry 
. 253 274 
Plant at — animal disease and 
CC 80 85 
Soil and water resource protec- 
tion and development: 
— conservation pro- 
—— a 279 275 
Al other 1 277 279 
Cooperative agricultural exten- 
e 93 97 
Inspection of commodities and 
other marketing services 84 
ther. 101 08 
Other Programs Which Are Pre- 
dominantly for Stabilization of 
Farm Income, but Which Also 
Benefit Others 
CCC price-support and related 
programs: 
CCC loan, purchase, export, 
and related programs —1, 157 |—1,660 | —705 
es. = handling, and trans- 
tion expenses. 398 213 114 
Interest expense (net) 278 336 309 
Acreage diversion paymen 
Feed grains 842 564 245 
—— RS LE SE Sa 38 2. —— 
S 116 283 303 
Price-support payments 
gon e 431 915 310 
— SSO EN 57 494 613 
Wheat certificate program —160 274 312 
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Budget expenditures for programs in Depart- 
ment of Agriculture but which clearly 
provide benefits to consumers, business- 
men, and the general public—Continued 


Un millions of dollars] 


1967 | 1968 
1966 esti- | esti- 
mated | mated 
ccc lesen rt and related 
SEEDS ntinued 
Cotton ‘equalization payments... 332 5 
National Wool Act program 36 37 42 
PFC C ˙ este eos 1,211 | 1, 508 1,543 
Cropland adjustment poem 
(adjustment payments) . 49 82 
Conservation reserve program. S 151 141 125 
Sugar Act program 88 88 90 
Salaries and expenses for above 
Fan 15⁵ 167 176 
Di e eee 1,605 | 1,953 2,016 
Grand total 5,949 | 5,751 | 6,047 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I again 
thank my distinguished friend, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. No one could have 
been more helpful or cooperative, and 
certainly no one could have been more 
complimentary than he has just been. 

He and I do not always agree on this 
question of the sale of participation cer- 
tificates. 

I voted for that bill. I felt it would be 
similar to the marshaling of assets by a 
private business when it got in rough 
going if the Government were to sell 
some of its good paper, but always under 
the direction and control of Congress. 
We are certainly exercising that direc- 
tion and control and, as my distinguished 
friend has said, we are now dealing with 
the law and not with the question of 
whether the law should have been 
passed. 

We were very glad to arrive at an 
agreeable sum of $700 million which 
fixed the amount of sale of participation 
certificates which the Department of 
3 could make in this fiscal year 
1968. 

I think there is no argument of any 
sort about it. 

Mr. President, I think the record will 
reflect at least many of the items in the 
prl that our colleagues will be interested 


I yield the floor. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 10 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there is no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand adjourned until 10 
o'clock a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 55 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday 
July 13, 1967, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate July 12, 1967: 
INTERIOR 
David Statler Black, of Washington, to be 


Under Secretary of the Interior, vice Charles 
F. Luce. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JuLY 12, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Behold, the Lord our God has shown 
us His glory and His greatness, and we 
have heard His voice out of the midst 
of the fire; we have seen this day that 
God does talk with man and that He 
lives. Deuteronomy 5: 24. 

O God, our Father, we thank Thee 
for the gift of a new day fresh from Thy 
hand. Help us to use these hours to live 
cleanly, to labor industriously, to love 
wisely, and to keep our spirits elevated to 
high levels of thought. May we have the 
strength to overcome our difficulties and 
the courage to carry our responsibilities 
with honor and with uplifted hearts. 

Sustain us in every effort to make a 
better world and to bring good will to 
all the children of men. In the midst of 
this day’s work assure us of Thy pres- 
ence and let the light of Thy wisdom 
fall upon our pathway. In Jesus’ name 
we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S. 5. An act to assist in the promotion of 
economic stabilization by requiring the dis- 
closure of finance charges in connection with 
extension of credit. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


Mr, RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, today, 
July 12, is going to go down in the annals 
of congressional history, for today for 
the first time the House Committee on 
Agriculture passed a resolution disas- 
sociating itself from my remarks about 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Speaker, you have been here many 
years, and you know what an unprece- 
dented action this is. Now, my charges 
that I have made will be fully aired. 
I do not want to take the time now to 
discuss them, but I will in a special order 
when this session is over. I would point 
out at this time that this resolution was 
passed, and the majority of the members 
of that committee are members of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, so 
the question which must be raised is: 
Is this a committee of the House, or is 
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this a committee of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation? 

Mr. Speaker, I will continue to speak 
on this. 


THE RIGHT OF FREE SPEECH IN 
THE CONGRESS 


Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, the action taken by the Committee on 
Agriculture is without any precedent 
during the time I have served in the 
House. I think, indeed, that it is a dan- 
gerous precedent when a Member of the 
House of Representatives cannot ques- 
tion the activities or the standing of a 
powerful Washington lobby without 
running the risk of having the commit- 
tee on which he serves adopt a resolu- 
tion disassociating themselves from his 
statements and characterizing what he 
said as a “personal attack.” This con- 
stitutes an inhibition upon the right of 
free inquiry by Members of the Congress 
about which we should all be concerned. 

For this reason, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
express my surprise that the Committee 
on Agriculture should feel called upon to 
take such action. If any Member dis- 
agrees with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from New York, regarding the Farm 
Bureau, he has this forum in which to 
state his disagreement. But the adop- 
tion of a resolution by the Committee on 
Agriculture, it seems to me, is a very 
poor precedent. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS TO FILE RE- 
PORT ON DEPARTMENT OF 
TRANSPORTATION APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1968 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night Thursday, July 13, to file a report 
on the Department of Transportation 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 
1968. 

Mr. MINSHALL reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Kirwan]? 

There was no objection. 


CLIFFORD L, ALEXANDER, JR.: A 
MERITED APPOINTMENT 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has named an outstanding 
young Negro American to be Chairman of 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission—Clifford Alexander, Jr. 
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Those of us who have observed Mr. 
Alexander’s performance as a White 
House aide during the past 4 years, know 
him to be a capable, dedicated and effec- 
tive public servant—wise beyond his 
years. 

I first met him in Brooklyn some years 
ago. I quickly learned to respect his 
ability and wide knowledge. He has a 
natural knack of genuine cooperation 
with his fellow man. 

Mr. Alexander has served with great 
distinction as Deputy Special Counsel to 
the President. There is every reason to 
believe that he will be equally as effec- 
tive as head of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission. 

Mr. Alexander knows well that equal 
employment opportunity is a key factor 
in the Negro’s quest for true equal rights 
in the United States. His dedication to 
this cause is beyond question. His tact, 
good sense, and e ce will help him 
to fulfill the objective of this vital Com- 
mission. 

I wish Mr. Alexander well. He is as- 
suming a difficult post, one that will de- 
mand the best of his talents and abilities. 
He will be in the vortex of the struggle 
for civil rights—and will be expected to 
act firmly, but fairly, to all concerned. 

I commend President Johnson for the 
wisdom of this appointment. Mr. Alex- 
ander has well earned the President’s 
confidence and respect. His appointment 
is a hopeful sign that the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission will have 
a key role to play in the progress we seek 
for all Americans. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, President Johnson has once 
again shown his deep interest in equal 
rights for all Americans by nominating 
as the new Chairman of the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission, his 
own Deputy Special Counsel, Clifford L. 
Alexander, Jr., of New York. 

Those who know Mr. Alexander per- 
sonally, recognize that he is not only a 
highly able qualified young man who 
has already served his country in a num- 
ber of distinguished positions, but that 
he is also a warm and considerate hu- 
man being. 

Cliff Alexander is one of those new 
breed of young men who entered public 
service with a selfless devotion to im- 
prove the quality of our national life and 
strengthen the institutions of democratic 
life. 

The President made a fine choice when 
he brought Mr. Alexander to the White 
House staff some 3 or more years ago. 

He has now made another excellent 
choice in naming him as the new Chair- 
man of the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission. 

This nomination is not only a gain for 
equal opportunity and civil rights. It is 
a gain for government as a whole. 

We welcome Clifford Alexander to his 
new responsibilities, and we wish him 
well in the future. 

And we compliment the President on 
the quality of his appointments. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may extend their remarks 
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on the subject matter of the appointment 
of Mr. Alexander as Chairman of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


KREMLIN’S DETERMINATION TO BE- 
COME DOMINANT POWER IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
relentless efforts of the Soviet Union to 
rebuild the bellicose spirit and warmak- 
ing potential of the Arab States testifies 
to the Kremlin’s unabated determination 
to become the dominant power in the 
Middle East. 

At this very minute, Arab leaders, act- 
ing under Soviet advice, may be conspir- 
ing in Cairo to resume the war in the 
Middle East, while Soviet warships lie at 
anchor in Arab ports as testimony to 
Russian-Arab solidarity. Meanwhile, 
throughout the Arab world new armies 
and new air forces are being trained with 
modern Soviet equipment. 

Mr. Speaker, I fear that our Govern- 
ment has not made its own policies in 
the Middle East as clear as they might 
be. I am apprehensive that an Arab mis- 
calculation might once again bring 
tragedy down on their heads, but with 
much more grievous consequences for the 
entire world. If such a tragedy ensues 
from the current Russian-Arab machina- 
tions, it will be the Soviet government 
that is to blame. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that our Presi- 
dent must speak out publicly in unmis- 
takable terms, even though he may have 
done so privately, that this country will 
not tolerate a resumption of Arab ag- 
gression in the Middle East. I believe that 
our Government must warn the Soviet 
Union in the most solemn fashion that 
it will hold the Russian policy respon- 
sible if there is a renewal of hostilities. 
I believe that President Johnson should 
convey to Premier Kosygin his intention 
to thwart any effort by the Soviet Union 
to take over the Middle East, either di- 
rectly or through Arab puppets. 

The Kremlin is mortgaging Arab lives 
and fortunes to its own nefarious policy 
designs, We must make it clear that we 
will not consent to Israel’s defeat to sat- 
isfy Russian ambitions. The situation 
is now growing as dangerous as it was 
last May. Before it is too late, the Presi- 
dent must caution the Russians not to 
lose their heads. The Soviets are playing 
a most dangerous game and the Presi- 
dent must inform them that they cannot 
win. 


EXTENSION OF THE U.S. CIVIL 
RIGHTS COMMISSION 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, I 
was unavoidably detained in my office 
with constituents during the vote on 
H.R. 10805, the bill to extend the life of 
the U.S. Civil Rights Commission until 
1973. This independent, bipartisan Com- 
mission has made many, very valuable 
contributions to furthering the cause of 
racial understanding and, therefore, I 
am strongly in favor of its continuation. 


CONCENTRATION OF OUR NAVAL 
STRENGTH IN ONE PLACE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I was aston- 
ished to see in the July 4 issue of the San 
Diego Union of San Diego, Calif., a pic- 
ture of six U.S. aircraft carriers in the 
harbor and shipyards at Long Beach. 
One nuclear weapon or device of even 
small dimensions, delivered by air or 
submarine to this one harbor, would 
break the back of the carrier force of the 
U.S. Navy. 

There were six carriers in the same 
harbor early in 1956. At that time I spoke 
in opposition to the concentration of 
carriers in this fashion. The then chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Mr. Vinson, also spoke in oppo- 
sition to this kind of concentration of 
our naval strength. Although the Navy 
never would admit it was wrong in con- 
centrating these fighting ships in one 
place, I thought we had some private 
assurance that this would not occur 
again. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the Navy 
will disperse these carriers immediately 
and that such a concentration will never 
again be permitted for this is an open 
invitation to another Pearl Harbor. 


ARAB-ISRAEL SITUATION 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, I had the pleasure of having Mrs. 
Sidney C. Shinbaum, president, Council 
of Jewish Women of Montgomery, Ala., 
and vice president, National Women’s 
League of America, call on me to express 
her concern over the Arab-Israel situa- 
tion in the Middle East. Accompanying 
her were Mrs. Sol Hertzog, regional pres- 
ident of Hadassah and Mrs. Abe Walter, 
past regional president of Hadassah, both 
of Memphis, Tenn. 

In our discussion, I asked Mrs. Shin- 
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baum what she wanted me, as a Member 
of Congress, to do since Congress itself 
would have little, if anything, to do with 
the terms of any armistice or treaty be- 
tween Israel and the Arab nations, nor 
would Congress have much, if anything, 
to do with the United Nations role in 
premises, and based on prior experiences, 
it is not likely that the State Depart- 
ment will consult with the Congress as 
to the role the United States should play 
in bringing about a permanent solution 
to the problems confronting Israel, 
Egypt, and the other Arab States. 

I was given a list of five points that 
Mrs. Shinbaum feels should be the basis 
of any truce or permanent armistice. 
These five points are: 

First. The recognition by the Arab na- 
tions, once and for all time, of the exist- 
ence of the State of Israel and its right 
to be a free and sovereign nation. 

Second. The recognition by all parties 
that the Straits of Tiran and the Gulf 
of Aqaba constitute an international 
waterway. 

Third. That the Suez Canal be open to 
Israel vessels. 

Fourth. That the Arab nations accord 
to American Jewish business firms and 
Americans of Jewish descent the same 
rights and privileges accorded to other 
Americans. 

Fifth. That Israel and her warring 
neighbors settle the details of peace in 
face-to-face confrontation. 

I agree that these points are sensible 
and sound and should certainly be the 
basis of any settlement. To this I think 
it should be added that the entire city of 
Jerusalem be treated as a single unit 
with ready access by all people at all 
times and that it should never again be 
divided by any boundaries, real or imagi- 
nary. I, for one, feel that the actions 
Israel took were justified and necessary 
for its preservation. As a matter of fact, 
if it had been left up to some of our 
fuzzy thinkers in the State Department 
and the United Nations, Israel would 
have continued talking until Nasser and 
the other Arab nations were in a posi- 
tion to strike the final blow which might 
have led to Nasser’s promised annihila- 
tion of Israel as a people and a state. 

The courageous people of Israel should 
know and, indeed, all people should know, 
that neither the State Department nor 
the United Nations refiects the unan- 
imous opinions of the non-Jewish 
people—either within or outside of 
Congress. 


SUPPORT FOR ACTION OF THE 
PRESIDENT IN SENDING CARGO 
TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT TO THE 
CONGO 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
support the action of President John- 
son in sending the three cargo trans- 
port airplanes to the Congo. 

What apparently happened in the 
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Congo was that white mercenary mem- 
bers of the Congolese Army mutinied, re- 
sulting in racial tensions which threat- 
ened not only to jeopardize the security 
and safety of the people in the Congo 
but also threatened to exacerbate race 
relations in that part of Africa. 

By responding to the request of the 
Central Government of the Congo in a 
very limited way, I believe the President 
has helped to moderate and to calm the 
situation, has maintained the excellent 
relationship which we have with the 
Central Congolese Government, and has 
helped to maintain a strong and durable 
relationship with the rest of Africa. 

I know some Members fear this limited 
assistance to the Central Congolese Gov- 
ernment may possibly be the beginning 
of another major involvement of the 
United States in a war similar to Viet- 
nam. I believe a close examination of the 
realities of that situation would sug- 
gest that there is no such risk. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE TO SIT DURING GENERAL 
DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce may 
sit during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL WATER COMMISSION 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Rules, I call up House 
Resolution 678 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 678 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (S. 20) to 
provide for a comprehensive review of na- 
tional water resource problems and programs, 
and for other purposes, After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed one hour, to be equal- 
ly divided and controlled by the chairman 
and ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Interlor and Insular Affairs, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. Sisk] is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Larta], and pending that I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 678 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate for consideration of S. 20 
to provide for a comprehensive review of 
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national water resource problems and 
programs, and for other purposes. 

An ample supply of good quality water 
is essential to the continuation of growth 
and prosperity in the United States. The 
ever-growing water needs of our increas- 
ing population and our expanding in- 
dustry and agriculture must be met. 
Greater attention must be given to con- 
servation and more efficient use. Our 
overall national water supply is not dis- 
tributed in a way to meet our most ur- 
gent requirements. In order to provide 
better distribution and meet the needs 
where they develop, we must give con- 
sideration to interbasin transfers and to 
the movement of water over long dis- 
tances as well as to technological ad- 
vances such as desalting, weather modi- 
fication, and reuse of waste water. In all 
areas of our Nation, even in areas with 
adequate quantities of water, there are 
serious problems because of floods and 
pollution. Thus, as the water require- 
ments of this Nation continue to increase 
rapidly and greater and greater demands 
are placed upon the available supply, 
water resource management problems 
are becoming more complex and a com- 
prehensive review of national water re- 
source problems and programs has be- 
come a matter of urgent need. 

S. 20 would establish a seven-member 
National Water Commission to review 
national water resource problems and 
programs. The life of the Commission is 
limited to 5 years and the amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated is limited to 
$5 million. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 678 in order that S. 20 
may be considered. 

Mr. LATTA, Mr. Speaker, I agree with 
the statement just made by my colleague, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Sisk]. I hasten to point out that this bill 
provides for an authorization of some $5 
million—$5 million—for 5 years to be put 
at the disposal of these seven members 
of this Water Commission. This is al- 
most $1 million a member to be spent 
over a 5-year period. This is quite costly 
in view of the fact that we are trying to 
cut down on Government expenditures, 
If we are ever going to cut down, I think 
we had better start now. I hope when the 
committee gets to considering this legis- 
lation, it will give a little thought to the 
taxpayers and this requested $5 million 
to be spent in 5 years by the seven mem- 
bers of this Commission. 

I also wish to point out, Mr. Speaker, 
that these seven members will be ap- 
pointed without the confirmation of the 
Senate. I am glad to see that they will 
all come from outside the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I hope the President sees fit to 
appoint qualified individuals to this 
Commission if it is created and will not 
load it with political has-beens. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time and reserve the balance 
of my time. 

MR. DEWITT WALLACE WRITES READER’S DIGEST 
ARTICLE 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I want to take 
this opportunity to call to the attention 
of the Members that Mr. DeWitt Wal- 
lace, the pipsqueak of Pleasantville, has 
once again attacked the integrity and 
good faith of the Congress of the United 
States, every Member of this House, the 
President of the United States, and the 
entire executive arm of the Government. 

In the June issue of his personal propa- 
ganda sheet, the Reader's Digest, appears 
an article entitled “MIKE Kirwan’s Big 
Ditch.” Not content with his advertised 
circulation of 28 million copies, distrib- 
uted worldwide in 14 languages, this 
publisher offers reprints at his usual price 
of 10 for 50 cents. Mr. Wallace must be 
the world's most brazen propagandist in 
asking deluded readers to buy and pay for 
his lies. I regret to say that some of them 
must fall for it, because I have received 
reprints of this article from three of my 
500,000 constituents, and I have no doubt 
that it has been sent to other Members. 

Mr. Speaker, I am reminded, in think- 
ing of this publication and of its publish- 
er, of a statement by a great Californian 
many years ago, a great California Re- 
publican Senator by the name of Hiram 
Johnson, who finally broke the strangle- 
hold of the railroad monopolies on the 
great State of California. In his fight 
with a California newspaper and the 
publisher of that newspaper at that time 
one will recall reading during the course 
of the fight that went on, he stated that 
the publisher of that newspaper re- 
minded him of “a dead mackerel lying on 
a beach in the moonlight that both stinks 
and shines, and shines and stinks.” 

And, Mr. Speaker, insofar as I am con- 
cerned Mr. Wallace and his Reader's Di- 
gest fall well within that category. 

The principal attack in this article is, 
as the title indicates, directed against our 
colleague, MIKE Kirwan of Ohio, but we 
Members are accused of closing our eyes, 
indulging in “political back scratching 
and log rolling, and pork barrel politics,” 
as a regular part of the discharge of our 
congressional duties. We are accused of 
supporting “an indefensible boondoggle“ 
and the “most brazen pork barrel project 
ever foisted on American taxpayers,” in 
trade or exchange for public works proj- 
ects in our own districts, and so far as we 
Democrats are concerned, in order to ob- 
tain political campaign contributions 
from the Democratic Congressional 
Campaign Committee. We are pictured 
as supine, begging, gutless, robbers of 
the taxpayers, being led around by the 
nose. 

I do not know how you feel about these 
charges mouthed in this article and in 
other articles through the years by the 
robber baron of Pleasantville, charging 
waste, extravagance, stupidity, and polit- 
ical connivance by the Congress and the 
National Government, but I resent it, 
and am perfectly willing to have these re- 
marks reprinted for the convenience of 
Mr. Wallace and distributed free of 
charge. 

I think it is particularly ill becoming 
for this self-proclaimed guardian of po- 
litical morals to attack the integrity of 
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others, in view of the fact that his repre- 
sentatives are currently buttonholing the 
Members and working frantically in the 
lobbies and your offices, to try to retain 
for him the mail subsidies and special 
privileges, and tens of millions of dollars 
in taxpayers money, which is the sole 
source of the tremendous wealth with 
which he has constructed a worldwide 
web, while he sits in the center, as some 
spider, clutching his money bags and 
ascribing the world’s ills and the world’s 
problems to our stupidity and avarice. 

The Baron of Pleasantville publishes 
his Reader's Digest in English and in 13 
other languages, and boasts of its inter- 
national editions. He not only therefore, 
is portraying the Members of this House 
as grasping, unprincipled, morons to the 
American people, but is projecting 
throughout the world an image of the 
American Government and its officials, 
which seems almost deliberately calcu- 
lated to enhance the image of America as 
the “Ugly American,“ and to lend force 
and effect to the Communist line that 
Americans and their Government are 
bloated, unscrupulous capitalists with a 
corrupt Government. It is, in my opin- 
ion, a shame and disgrace that this man 
has been permitted by our society to 
subvert a potentially valuable and useful 
publication into an instrument for the 
sole propagation of his own, peculiar po- 
litical philosophy. 

I am sure the Members will recall 
that in its beginning, some 46 years ago, 
this publication purported to gather to- 
gether and digest leading articles on a 
variety of subjects of public interest and 
to make this great body of American 
opinion and public information available 
in a convenient and readable form. In 
this spirit, and because of its obvious 
advantages, the Reader’s Digest almost 
immediately gained public acceptance 
and became a supplementary textbook 
and authority in our schools and col- 
leges, as well as in our homes. But not 
content with this acceptance, Wallace 
almost immediately departed from the 
format and plan of publication outlined, 
obviously because he could not find in 
the body of responsible American publi- 
cations articles which were slanted to his 
own narrow political views. However, 
he found a way around this difficulty, 
which he succeeded for years in hiding 
from his readers. Mr. Wallace started 
commissioning articles of his own choos- 
ing and slanted to his views. He then 
secured their publication in other maga- 
zines, from which he lifted them for 
republication in the Reader’s Digest. 
Even this obvious device to maintain 
apparent respectability apparently did 
not satisfy Mr. Wallace’s desire to use 
for his own ends the tremendous political 
power generated through wide reader- 
ship of his publication, for we now find 
he has abandoned the pretense of re- 
publication of articles of significance, 
and in the June issue I am discussing, 
nine articles are the product of his own 
staff, with no pretense that other pub- 
lications would use them. 

Meanwhile, what has Mr. Wallace re- 
ceived from the American taxpayer and 
what is he currently seeking to continue? 
There has come into my hands the re- 
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sults of a current study by the Post Office 
Department of the costs of handling sec- 
ond-class mail, including newspapers 
and periodicals. Apparently because of 
the very large volume and mail circula- 
tion of the Reader's Digest, this maga- 
zine was particularly studied. The reve- 
nue to the Post Office Department aver- 
ages approximately 2.5 cents per maga- 
zine. In 1966, the costs of mail delivery 
averaged 7.3 cents per magazine, which 
means that the taxpayers are footing 
the bill to the extent of 4.8 cents for each 
mail subscription handled. As approx- 
imately 12 million copies of Reader’s Di- 
gest are distributed by mail each month, 
the net annual cost to the taxpayers is 
approximately $9 million per year, flow- 
ing as a subsidy into the already bulging 
pockets of Mr. Wallace. It is my informa- 
tion that this net sum exceeds the entire 
profit realized from the operation of the 
magazine, and as a consequence, all of 
the realized profits actually represent a 
tax subsidy, and each subscriber of the 
Reader’s Digest who receives his copy by 
mail, should be informed that in addition 
to his subscription price, the taxpayers 
of the United States have paid approx- 
imately 5 cents to bring the Reader’s 
Digest to him, and that this amount has 
been paid directly to Mr. Wallace. 

When this country was founded, upon 
the recommendation of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, its first Postmaster General, the 
Founding Fathers wisely fixed the cost 
of mailing books, publications, news- 
papers, and educational material at the 
lowest possible rate. Our country had 
a scattered population, with poor means 
of communication, and this was a wise 
and farsighted policy to insure the dis- 
semination of knowledge and the educa- 
tion of the people, which is the very 
foundation of the democratic system, but 
I think Benjamin Franklin, a reputable 
and responsible publisher, would turn 
in his grave today if he knew that his 
wise policy had been subverted for the 
propagation of unadulterated prop- 
aganda at the expense of taxpayers. 

Mike Kirwan needs no defense. He has 
demonstrated through the years he has 
sat in this House with an ability to take 
care of himself and to serve his constitu- 
ents beyond that enjoyed by most of us. I 
have no doubt that Mr. Wallace’s unprin- 
cipled attack upon Congressman KIRWAN 
will consolidate and enhance his reputa- 
tion and ability to get things done, both 
in this House and in his home district. I 
should imagine that MIKE Kirwan is 
proud of both the political authority 
ascribed to him in this article, and the 
fact, considering the source, that he has 
been selected for attention by the 
Reader’s Digest. 

I do know this. MIKE Kirwan is a man 
and a public servant of broad vision and 
discernment. In every State in the Union, 
you can see the earth and steel and con- 
crete results of that vision. To my own 
knowledge, the gross national product 
of the United States, which has phenom- 
enally increased during MIKE KRwAx's 
tenure in office, the income of our people 
throughout the country, reflecting in 
tremendous increases in treasury reve- 
nues, and the prosperity of our entire 
country can be ascribed in no small part 
to the public works projects he has 
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sponsored and approved as chairman of 
the Public Works Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations. I know 
this, and there can be no doubt of it in 
the minds of any Californian, that the 
development of our great Central Valley 
would have been impossible without MIKE 
Krrwan’s understanding and apprecia- 
tion of its importance, and his broad 
vision. 

It seems to me that the very title of 
this article is reminiscent of the cries of 
those of small vision, who called the 
Panama Canal an unneeded “Big 
Ditch,” and who wrung their hands over 
the disruption of commerce and the loss 
of established transportation which 
would result from its construction. I am 
reminded also of the continuing out- 
cries of all of those of small vision and 
short sight, who characterize as waste, 
extravagance, boondoggle, and pork 
barrel any major project for the benefit 
of the people of America. 

I call to your attention that there is 
not a single fact or established criticism 
in the article of the project which it 
discusses. The article, understandably, 
quotes the anguished comments of those 
representing other areas, or industries, 
which fancy their stranglehold on com- 
merce in the area would be endangered 
by the Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal. The 
article states it would hurt the railroads, 
and undoubtedly it would provide com- 
petition, which our prior experience has 
established is healthy for our economy. 
Understandably, it is questioned by the 
representatives of other States, who fear 
diversion from established transporta- 
tion routes. The article questions recre- 
ational values of the project, notwith- 
standing the fact that generally speak- 
ing, realized recreational and public use 
are running as high as 10 times as great 
as those originally estimated by the 
Corps of Engineers. 

I think the Members of this House will 
grant that it has been our experience 
that the Corps of Engineers of the U.S. 
Army are a hardheaded group, who call 
the shots as they see them, and who are 
exceedingly difficult to influence, but the 
pipsqueak of Pleasantville infers that 
the finding of economic feasibility and 
the favorable cost-benefit ratio estab- 
lished by the Corps of Engineers for this 
project are the product of some sort of 
political skullduggery and deliberate 
falsehood. I think this article defeats 
Mr. Wallace’s purposes, when it reveals 
that “the idea of an inland waterway 
linking Lake Erie and the Ohio River 
dates back to George Washington's day,” 
and further, that it was revived early in 
this century by industrialists seeking 
low-rate barge transportation. Of course, 
Mr. Wallace adds, “at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense.” Thus, we have a project in the 
great industrial heartland of America, 
which has been a dream of farsighted 
citizens for two centuries, and for which 
we now for the first time, have the tech- 
nical knowledge and the resources to 
realize, and which the Corps of Engi- 
neers of the U.S. Army, after years of 
study, has given a go-ahead on the 
grounds of technical feasibility and eco- 
nomic justification. We have a project 
which it has been officially determined 
will pay its own way and return to the 
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Treasury all of the funds expended, ex- 
cept those nonreimbursable funds allo- 
cated under public policy to the broad 
public interest in flood control and rec- 
reation. Against it we have possible com- 
petitive interests and the objection of 
Mr. Wallace, of Pleasantville, N.., 
whose ideas of waste and extravagance 
and misuse of taxpayers’ funds are 
peculiar, to say the least. It has been the 
experience of nearly every Member of 
this House that Mike Kirwan’s brand 
of extravagance pays off. He is a big 
builder, but this is a big country with 
big demands for the future, and I for one 
am willing and anxious to give another 
of Mike Kirwan’s projects, this time for 
the benefit of the people of the district 
he represents, an opportunity to pay off, 
as ours have. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank my friend for yielding to me and 
I want to commend the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Sisk] for bringing this 
matter to the attention of the House. I 
would also like to associate myself with 
the remarks of the gentleman. I have 
read the article in the Reader's Digest to 
which the gentleman referred, and it is 
full of inaccuracies. It is not objective. 
It is very biased, and slanted, and I per- 
sonally prefer to listen to the reports of 
the Corps of Engineers rather than prej- 
udicial views of the Reader’s Digest in 
matters of conservation and water re- 
source development. 

I also want to say that Congressman 
Kirwan is one of the greatest men in this 
House who, as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works Appropriations, has 
done a great work in conservation and 
public works development in the national 
interest. 

I serve with Chairman Kirwan on the 
Public Works Committee—I know of his 
great dedication and concern for the na- 
tional interest. Only yesterday Chairman 
Kirwan at a meeting of our committee 
urged members to continue to fight for 
the development of the Nation’s re- 
sources. 

He stressed the fact that our Nation is 
assisting Eurcpe and Japan in strength- 
ening their steel industries—and that 
further development of our national in- 
ternal waterway system will strengthen 
our domestic steel industry. 

I have never known a man who con- 
tributed more to the growth and develop- 
ment of conservation and resource devel- 
opment than Chairman Kirwan. ` 

The Reader’s Digest is known nation- 
ally for its slanted and distorted stories, 
its lack of sound reporting, its failure to 
provide the full facts with balanced ar- 
ticles by giving both the positive and 
negative features of the matter under 
discussion. 

It is significant in this instance that its 
position parallels that of the railroad in- 
terests which have always opposed con- 
struction of waterways which make pos- 
sible more efficient transportation and 
cheaper shipping rates for business and 
industry. 

The facts are that the U.S. Corps of 
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Engineers has consistently reported that 
construction of this vital and essential 
Ohio-Lake Erie Canal project would be 
a useful and helpful waterway as a part 
of our internal transportation system in 
the heartland of America as our popula- 
lation in terms of people and vehicles 
continues to expand. 

The facts are that Corps of Engineers 
projects have saved many lives and have 
prevented more than $14 billion in flood 
damages. These projects have also been 
a major factor in much of the Nation’s 
economic development and in the ex- 
pansion of its waterways transportation 
system. 

My distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] has 
served ably and well as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Public Works Appro- 
priations and has been a leader in this 
great development of our Nation. 

The Nation owes him a great debt of 
gratitude for his magnificent leadership 
for growth and progress. 

Mr. SISK. I thank the gentleman for 
his comments. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
state that I have not read the article the 
gentleman referred to because the 
Reader’s Digest gives me indigestion. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the comments 
of my friend from New Jersey, and I too 
would not have read the article myself 
had it not been called to my attention, 
because I no longer permit the Reader's 
Digest to come into my office. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks of my colleague 
from California in calling to the atten- 
tion of Members of the House this latest 
attack upon the Congress by the Reader’s 
Digest. 

Under the present management, the 
Digest has been turned into an instru- 
ment to further the distorted viewpoints 
of the radical right. 

Until a few years ago, the Digest en- 
joyed a reputation for presenting in- 
teresting, educational, and entertaining 
articles. It maintained a rather decent 
approach and, as a result, attained a 
certain reputation for credibility. This 
has changed, to such a degree, unfor- 
tunately, that many readers have become 
properly distrustful of the contents of 
the Digest. 

Almost every month now we can ex- 
pect a specially written article, filled with 
half-truths or untruths which are crit- 
ical of the Congress or the administra- 
tion. It is done as a matter of policy and 
becomes a transparent attempt to pro- 
mote a rightwing philosophy held by 
Mr. DeWitt Wallace, whom my colleague 
has described adequately. 

An example which comes to mind is 
a Digest presentation, prepared by one 
of Mr. Wallace’s hatchetmen, concern- 
ing the antipoverty program in Laredo, 
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Tex. This article was written for the pur- 
pose of discrediting Congress and was 
untrue in every material detail. 

Once again, by design, an attempt has 
been made to discredit the Congress by 
a vicious and completely biased article 
which appeared in the June issue of the 
Digest. Although our esteemed colleague 
from Ohio, Congressman MICHAEL KIR- 
wan, is the alleged target of the slanted 
efforts of the writer, the integrity of our 
entire body is the real target. 

As has been pointed out, MIKE KIR- 
WAN needs no defense, for he has gained 
the respect and admiration of the entire 
Congress for his dedication and deter- 
mination to help our Nation develop its 
natural resources. I was nevertheless glad 
to note that he has set the record 
straight concerning the Lake Erie-Ohio 
River Waterway project in the RECORD 
for May 25. 

Mr. Krirwan’s statement clearly shows 
that the vehicle seized by the Digest 
for its latest ranting reflects primarily 
the economic self-interest of the rail- 
road industry. 

The complete picture has been set out 
before, and was readily available to the 
Digest. In fact, the writer assigned to 
prepare the article called upon knowl- 
edgeable staff members of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee and was fur- 
nished information concerning this proj- 
ect which had been developed at hear- 


8. 

As the saying goes, however, he did 
not want to be bothered with the facts.“ 

There is nothing wrong with present- 

ing economic self-interest on any subject, 
of course. Responsible journalists, how- 
ever, attempt to examine both sides of 
the coin—which was not done in this 
case. 
When an obvious effort is made to de- 
scribe the Digest’s view as the only ac- 
ceptable truth while carefully ignoring 
any opposing viewpoints, as the Pleasant- 
ville propagandist has done in this 
instance, it amounts to journalistic mal- 
feasance and must be labeled as such. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the distinguished 
majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman, and I want particularly to 
say that in my judgment no person ever 
came to this House who was more thor- 
oughly dedicated to the building of Amer- 
ica than MIKE Kirwan, and the services 
of no person in or out of Government or 
within the Government in any depart- 
ment has done more toward the building 
of America than the services of MIKE 
KIRWAN. : 

Mr. SISK. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from California with ref- 
erence to the of the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Works of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, the distinguished 
member from Ohio [Mr. KIRWAN]. 

This is not the first time that the 
Reader’s Digest has been inaccurate in 
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some of its articles on Federal agencies. 
I recall one that was made some time ago 
concerning the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, specifically in 
relation to the urban renewal program. 
That statement had as numerous in- 
accuracies as there are grains of sand in 
the Sahara. 

The gentleman from California has 
called attention to one of the statements 
in the Digest indicating that the gentle- 
man from Ohio has used his committee 
as a political pork barrel. That assertion 
could not be further from the truth. 

I am sure that the Members who sit 
on that committee from the opposite side 
of the aisle will agree that no one is 
more fair in considering projects all over 
America without regard to political con- 
siderations, than the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] has been. 

I am sure that the public works ap- 
propriation bill, which will be brought 
to the floor of this House in the near fu- 
ture from the Subcommittee on Public 
Works, will clearly indicate that this is 
so. The gentleman from Ohio does not 
look at the political implications at all. 
All he looks at are the facts determining 
the feasibility of the project and its 
relation to the impact on the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad that the gentle- 
man from California has taken this op- 
portunity to set straight some of the in- 
accuracies of the article. 

Mr. SISK. I thank my colleague and 
agree with every word that he has said. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
described much more eloquently than I 
could have the great service rendered by 
our colleague, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. KIRWAN]. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from California for 
yielding and I want to express my appre- 
ciation to him for having focused our at- 
tention here in the House of Representa- 
tives today on this very unfair and in- 
accurate article by the Reader’s Digest 
which is unduly and unnecessarily criti- 
cal of our colleague, the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, the same Corps of Engi- 
neers that conducts feasibility surveys 
and studies for all our other public 
works projects conducted a study in this 
instance and I am told that Congress in 
1935 authorized this project as a result 
of a feasibility study of the Corps of 
Engineers. The Corps of Engineers rec- 
ommended it and said the benefits would 
exceed the cost. I would only say that 
the Congress has been negligent for quite 
a number of years in not having acted to 
do something about this authorization 
before now. 

Mr. Speaker, I accept in good faith 
the feasibility surveys and studies of the 
Corps of Engineers. I admire and respect 
the corps. They have done such studies 
in my congressional district and I sup- 
pose they have done such studies in every 
congressional district in the United 
States. I feel I have had fair treatment. 
I do not think anybody is entitled to say 
that a Member of Congress who has 
treated so fairly all the other congres- 
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sional districts in this country has abused 
his chairmanship of this all-important 
committee. I admire and respect MIKE 
KIRWAN. 

Mr. Speaker, again I say I appreciate 
the gentleman bringing this to the atten- 
tion of the House. 

Mr. SISK. I thank my colleague, the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I also would 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
made by the gentleman from California. 

I want to say if the people of Amer- 
ica could have received the kind treat- 
ment I received, which has meant so 
much to the people of my congressional 
district when I was a freshman Con- 
gressman back in 1961, at the hands of 
one of the great men of this House of 
Representatives, the gentleman from 
Ohio, Mike Kirwan, and if they could 
have witnessed firsthand during the past 
7 years, the services, the real services, 
that this man has rendered to America 
and to the people of all the districts in 
this Nation, they would have done, as 
I did some time ago, quit looking at the 
Reader’s Digest. 

Mr. SISK. I thank my colleague very 
much. 

Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to join my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Speaker, I have had the honor and 
privilege of serving as a member of the 
Subcommittee on Public Works of the 
Committee on Appropriations for the last 
year and I have served under several 
chairmen in the 9 years that I have been 
a Member of the Congress, but I have 
never served under any man who is more 
fair and who gives more consideration 
not only to the witnesses but to the 
Members of the Congress, a man who has 
a more sincere and stronger feeling for 
our country, than the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

I think the snide and unfair remarks 
that have been made about the projects 
that he has handled are very unfair and 
are uncalled for. 

Mr. SISK. I thank my colleague, the 
gentleman from New Mexico very much. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time to join my col- 
league from California in this matter. 
The reference to pork barrel operations 
of the Public Works Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations is cer- 
tainly untrue and unfair. One has only 
to look to the record to see the facts. I 
point to my own State and the work ac- 
complished there through the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers 
in northern California. Since my coming 
to Congress 9 years ago, our friend MIKE 
Kirwan, a Congressman from Ohio, has 
given every bit of consideration he pos- 
sibly could to the needs of the Nation, 
and especially to the needs of California. 
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In the Central Valley project and in 
the work of the Corps of Engineers in 
northern California we have projects 
that will speak for themselves. They are 
certainly not pork barrel operations. 
They are something that was badly 
needed. Mr. Kirwan gave them his full 
and just consideration, and those proj- 
ects are now under construction or serv- 
ing the Nation. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. I commend him for 
taking the lead on the floor today to 
supply, I think, a much needed rebuttal 
to some of the misleading information, 
some of the downright inexcusable mis- 
information that appeared in the Read- 
er’s Digest article concerning our beloved 
colleague, MIKE Kirwan. I think there 
is in this body a universal feeling shared 
on both sides of the aisle that this able 
Representative of the State of Ohio is 
performing outstanding service to the 
entire Nation in the responsible post he 
holds on the Appropriations Committee, 
and that he has made a great contribu- 
tion to the growth and development of 
the entire Nation in that post. 

Mr. SISK. I thank my colleague from 
California and the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, BERNIE Sisk, is to be com- 
mended for taking this time today to dis- 
cuss the highly unfair criticism directed 
lately at the proposed Lake Erie-Ohio 
River Canal. 

This project needs no defense from 
me. Nor does that great American, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan]. 

I happened to visit MIKE KIRWAN’S 
district a few months ago, so I know a 
little bit about how the people there feel 
about MR, and what they think of the 
canal. 

Mixx is tops in their book, and always 
has been. They have been reelecting him 
for the last 30 years, a fact that attests 
to the kind of support MIKE enjoys in 
Ohio’s 19th Congressional District. 

Mr. Kirwan’s constituents also know 
what the canal is going to do for the 
economy of their area. It will provide a 
vital new transportation artery to the 
steel mills of the Mahoning Valley. And 
the benefits will extend far beyond the 
boundaries of Ohio. As has already been 
pointed out, the proposed canal, along 
with the Tennessee-Tombigbee Water- 
way in Alabama and Mississippi, would 
save hundreds of miles in the water jour- 
ney from Lake Erie to Mobile, Ala. 

Opponents of the canal might also re- 
call that it has been endorsed by the 
Army Corps of Engineers and the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association. The Engi- 
neers, in fact, first urged construction of 
the canal nearly 150 years ago, and it 
was one of the first projects adopted by 
the Mississippi Valley Association back 
in 1920. 

I was most impressed by the argu- 
ments recently offered on behalf of the 
canal by Everett T. Winter, former exec- 
utive director of the prestigious associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Winter pointed out that the canal 
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would be part of a long planned na- 
tional transportation system, of great 
importance to such farflung cities as 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Mem- 
phis, and New Orleans. He continued: 

Had it not been for the misguided opposi- 
tion (mostly the railroads) this project 
would have long since been built and paid 
for at a cost much lower than the present 
price tag. We, the taxpayers, were entitled to 
this project years ago and at a much lower 
cost. 


Mr. Winter also expressed the hope 
that Congress will always be fortunate 
enough to have Members with wisdom 
and broad vision like MIKE KIRWAN. I 
heartily concur. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today when the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] is the recipient 
of so many compliments from his admir- 
ing friends, it is fitting to note the ap- 
praisement of him by a most noted 
American jurist. No less an eminent 
American than the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, Mr. 
Justice Warren, who as Governor of Cali- 
fornia had a rich background of experi- 
ence and knowledge upon which to base 
his evaluations, has said that Theodore 
Roosevelt and Me Kirwan were the two 
outstanding conservationists in the his- 
tory of our country, and to them future 
generations forever would be indebted. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
my colleague from California calling to 
the attention of the House the unfair, 
biased attack on the gentleman from 
Ohio in the June issue of the Reader’s 
Digest. 

It appalled me also to read such a dis- 
torted story and to realize that millions 
could be misled because of the prejudiced 
viewpoint of one editor. 

My respect for the efforts of MIKE 
Kirwan in encouraging the best possible 
development of our Nation’s resources is 
great. I have watched him work for proj- 
ects far from his home district but which 
in the final tally would be of immense 
benefit to our country. 

The Ohio-Lake Erie Canal has re- 
ceived the same rigorous examination as 
any project in, for example, my home 
State of California. It has been recom- 
mended by the Corps of Engineers, whose 
work I regard very highly, and valid 
studies have shown it will pay its own 
way. 

The facts in this case deserve a far 
more truthful treatment than that given 
to it by an editor who tries to smear any 
honest attempt of our Government to 
better conditions at home. I am glad this 
matter has been brought up, and I hope 
that followers of the Reader’s Digest will 
heed the remarks made here. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] and ask 
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unanimous consent that he may be per- 
mitted to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

FREE WORLD SHIPS ARRIVING IN NORTH VIETNAM 
DURING THE FIRST 6 MONTHS OF 1967 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, ac- 
cording to information I have received 
recently from the Department of De- 
fense, the number of free world ships ar- 
riving in North Vietnam during the first 
6 months of 1967 is almost double the 
volume of traffic that occurred during the 
last 6 months of 1966. 

During the past months, 11 more non- 
Communist ships—nine British, one Ital- 
jan, and one Cypriot—carried goods to 
North Vietnam. 

This June traffic brings the total for 
the first 6 months of this year to 39 ship 
arrivals, as compared to the 20 vessels 
that arrived during the last 6 months of 
1966. These 39 ships represent a total 
cargo capability of 258,000 tons, more 
than 78,000 tons of which is attributable 
to the June trade. 

In addition, and for at least the fourth 
month this year, strategic goods have 
been delivered in June by free world 


Now if there is anyone in this Chamber 
who is not stunned and outraged at this 
situation—if there is anyone who thinks 
this trade does not amount to much—let 
me tell you further that during June the 
free world ship arrivals in North Vietnam 
were in excess of the Soviet ship arrivals 
for the same month period. 

What does it take, Mr. Speaker, before 
the administration will decide to take ef- 
fective action to eliminate this aid and 
comfort to the enemy? 

It is particularly disturbing to note the 
presence of an Italian-flag vessel back in 
business engaging in this trade after 
Congress last year, over the opposition of 
the administration, clearly prohibited 
any U.S. military or economic aid to 
countries which permit vessels under 
their registry to carry any kind of goods, 
from any source, to North Vietnam. I 
have written to the Secretary of State 
asking what steps will be taken to imple- 
ment this legislation with respect to the 
Italian Government. 

With speculation now rampant about 
sending more troops to Vietnam—by the 
hundreds of thousands—has the time 
not arrived when greater efforts should 
be made to deny the enemy the where- 
withal to carry on the war? Is this not a 
fair question? If there are those who ac- 
cept the explanation that the British 
ships involved in this traffic are long- 
term charters to the Communists and 
therefore nothing can be done about it, 
I would ask if anyone believes that the 
British Government would be helpless to 
control the activities of these same ves- 
sels if they were being used to support 
the Government of Rhodesia? 

Mr. Speaker, it is clear that North 
Vietnam needs all the supplies it can get, 
for without logistical support it cannot 
prolong the war in the South. Particu- 
larly in view of the heavy casualties our 
fighting men have suffered along the 
DMzZ in our efforts to plug the infiltra- 
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tion routes, it is appalling to know that 
free world ship arrivals have almost 
doubled during the past 6 months and 
that greater efforts have not been made 
to prevent the sinews of war from reach- 
ing the shores of North Vietnam in ves- 
sels flying the flags of our so-called 
friends. 


NATIONAL WATER COMMISSION 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
adoption of the resolution, and move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

‘The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (S. 20) to pro- 
vide for a comprehensive review of na- 
tional water resource problems and pro- 
grams, and for other purposes. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 164] 

Ashley Hansen, Wash. O'Neal, Ga 
Baring Harsha Pike 
Berry Hébert Purcell 

Herlong Rivers 
Burton, Utah Holifield Rostenkowski 

Hungate ush 
Clawson, Del King, Calif. St Germain 
Collier Kyl St. Onge 
Conyers Leggett Scheuer 
Dent McClure Shipley 
Diggs McDade Smith, N.Y. 
Dingell Machen Springer 
Dorn Martin Stuckey 
Feighan Meeds Tuck 
Fisher Monagan Tunney 
Ford, Gerald R. Moore Udall 
Fulton, Tenn. Moorhead Vigorito 
Gardner Morris, N. Mex. Watson 
Giaimo Moss Willis 
Grover O'Konski 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 374 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


NATIONAL WATER COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
make a point of order against considera- 
tion of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I call the 
attention of the Chair to Public Law 801, 
84th Congress. Without reading the en- 
acting clause, T will go directly to sec- 
tion 11 of Public Law 801 which provides 
as follows: 
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Sec. 11. (a) Each report, recommendation, 
or other communication, of an official nature, 
of any department, agency, or independent 
establishment of the executive branch of the 
Federal Government (including any corpora- 
tion wholly owned by the United States) 
which— 

(1) relates to pending or proposed legisla- 
tion which, if enacted, will entail an esti- 
mated annual expenditure of appropriated 
funds in excess of $1,000,000, 

(2) is submitted or transmitted to the Con- 
gress or any committee thereof in compliance 
with law or on the initiative of the appropri- 
ate authority of the executive branch, and 

(3) officially proposes or recommends the 
creation or expansion, either by action of the 
Congress or by administrative action, of any 
function, activity, or authority of any such 
department, agency, independent establish- 
ment, or corporation, to be in addition to 
those functions, activities, and authorities 
thereof existing at the time such report, rec- 
ommendation, or communication is sub- 
mitted or transmitted to the Congress or any 
committee thereof, 
shall— 


I emphasize the word “shall,” which is 
mandatory— 
contain a statement, with respect to such 
department, agency, independent establish- 
ment, or corporation, for each of the first five 
fiscal years during which each such addition- 
al or expanded function, activity, or authori- 
ty so proposed or recommended is to be in ef- 
fect, disclosing the following information: 

(A) the estimated maximum additional— 

(i) man-years of civilian employment, by 
general categories of positions, 

(il) expenditures for personal services, and 

(ili) expenditures for all purposes other 
than personal services, 


Mr. Speaker, I shall not read the re- 
mainder of the public law unless the 
Chair desires to hear it. I do call the at- 
tention of the Chair to the fact that the 
executive communication, to be found on 
page 7 of the report, clearly demon- 
strates that the requirements of Public 
Law 801 have not been met in the legisla- 
tion proposing creation of this new Com- 
mission or with respect to the proposed 
expenditure of $5 million under the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the point of 
order be sustained. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from California desire to be heard? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. No, Mr. 
8 I will stand on the ruling of the 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Iowa send the act to which he re- 
fers to the desk? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to be heard on the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The point of order, if it is a point of 
order at all, should have come at the 
time the Executive communication was 
received. It should not be made against 
the report which is now before the Con- 
gress. The bill which we are considering 
is a bill from the other body, received by 
this body in due course, and referred to 
the committee which has jurisdiction 
over these matters, and it was properly 
before the committee. It is now here in 
conformity with the rules of the House. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, may I be 
heard further on the point of order? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it seems to 
me that the issue is plain. Nothing ac- 
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companying this bill, as required by 
Public Law 801, shows the man-years of 
civilian employment that will be entailed, 
the expenditures for personal services, 
and the expenditures for all other pur- 
poses other than personal services. 

That is the issue in the point of order. 
No report accompanying the bill con- 
forms to the requirement of Public Law 
801. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know how, as 
suggested by the gentleman from Colo- 
rado, a point of order could be made 
against a committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is prepared 
to rule. 

The law referred to by the gentleman 
from Iowa places the obligation upon the 
executive departments or agencies or in- 
dependent offices to prepare their rec- 
ommendations with respect to the infor- 
mation contained in the law referred to. 
However, this does not change any rule of 
the House of Representatives, and this 
matter is before the House in accordance 
with the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Therefore, the Chair overrules the 
point of order. 

The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 20, with Mr. 
CHARLES H. Witson in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. JOHN- 
son] will be recognized for 30 minutes, 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
LMr. Saytor] will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the chairman of the full 
committee, the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, as the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has 
so aptly stated and brought before the 
committee, this legislation comes to the 
Congress of the United States as an 
Executive request, as an Executive recom- 
mendation, three different times from 
the President of the United States. 

I should like to advise my colleagues 
that there was little opposition to the 
legislation in the committee. The oppo- 
sition was not to the purposes of the bill, 
but rather it was to the manner that was 
to be followed in the selection of mem- 
bers of the Commission. 

The Commission is to be composed of 
seven members, at a cost of $5 million 
over a 5-year period. 

We did receive from the Department 
of the Interior, from the Bureau of the 
Budget, a statement as to the amount 
of money that would be necessary, and 
we placed it in our report, and it will 
be found in the hearings. 

I am of the opinion that we cannot 
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judge the cost of this proposed program 
by the means that our good friend and 
colleague, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Latta] attempted to judge it, at $1 mil- 
lion approximately per member of the 
Commission. 

That is not what is involved here. The 
Commission members are limited in the 
amount of money they can receive for 
their work. All of them are expected to be 
specialists in water matters. All of them 
will be under the responsibility, of course, 
of the Commission working with the 
President of the United States. They are 
required to make reports not only to the 
President but to the Congress of their 
findings and of their recommendations. 
There will be no policy whatsoever estab- 
lished by this Commission. This Commis- 
sion can truly be said to be a successor— 
and I hope a fitting successor—to the 
work of the Kerr Water Research Com- 
mittee. This was the committee headed 
by the late Senator Kerr of Oklahoma 
when he was a Member of the other body. 
They issued a report on water resources, 
and there needs to be an updating of 
and furthering that very valuable report 
from the other body. 

The President in his first message— 
and I refer to the report—made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

In no area of resource management are 
the problems more complex—or more im- 
portant—than those involving our Nation’s 
water supplies. The water shortage in the 
Northeastern United States is a dramatic re- 
minder that we must take every possible step 
to improve the management of our precious 
water resources, 


Now, in line with that, may I suggest 
to my colleagues that the sponsors of 
this legislation come from the West, the 
Middle West, the East, and the Far East. 
If you will look at the report, on page 3, 
you will find out who the sponsors are. 
They are sponsors regardless of partisan 
membership. 

The President’s second message said, 
and I quote: 

Many regions of the country are facing 
increasingly critical problems of adequate 
supply and efficient use of water. I urge 
prompt enactment of legislation to establish 
a National Water Commission to assess our 
major water problems and develop guidelines 
for the most effective use of available water 
resources. 


During the process of the debate there 
will be one or two Members who will refer 
to the amounts of water available for 
our present usage and who will refer to 
what we must do if we are to take care 
of the growth of this Nation. 

In his third message the President 
stated, and again I quote: 

I am renewing my recommendation for the 
enactment of legislation to establish a Na- 
tional Water Commission, Working with the 
Water Resources Council and with Federal, 
State, and private agencies, the Commission 
will examine our major water problems and 
develop recommendations, guidelines, and 
long-range plans for the most effective use of 
available water resources. 


I doubt if it is necessary for any Mem- 
ber of this body to state to his colleagues 
the need for continuing studies of our 
water resources supplies. This is the clos- 
est problem to us outside of that of the 
air itself which we breathe. All of us are 
aware of the difficulties involved here. 
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All of us know where there are shortages, 
and some of us think we know where 
there are some surpluses, but nature 
takes care of this in her own way. Where 
there are shortages today there may be 
surpluses tomorrow, and where there are 
surpluses today there may be shortages 
tomorrow. All we wish to do and what 
we desire to do with this legislation is 
to learn sufficiently about this great 
natural resource as it affects our own 
Nation and its people so we can use the 
water that is available in the most effi- 
cient and effective way. 

The mission of this Commission is 
first, to make such projections of water 
requirements as may be necessary to 
identify alternative ways of meeting 
these requirements—giving considera- 
tion, among other things, to conservation 
and more efficient use of existing sup- 
plies, increased usability by reduction of 
pollution, innovations to encourage the 
highest economic use of water, inter- 
basin transfers, and technological ad- 
vances including, but not limited to, de- 
salting, weather modification, and waste 
water purification and reuse”; 

Second, to consider economic and so- 
cial consequences of water resources de- 
velopment, including, for example, the 
impact of water resource development on 
regional economic growth, on institu- 
tional arrangements, and on esthetic val- 
ues affecting the quality of life of the 
American people”; and 

Third, to “advise on such specific water 
resource matters as may be referred to 
it by the President and the Water Re- 
sources Council,” 

Mr. Chairman, this Commission is to 
work in close association with the other 
existing water resource programs and 
water resource agencies of the United 
States. 

The amount of money involved is a 
mere pittance compared to some of the 
amounts of money that we are spending 
on many matters that are much further 
away from us than the specific question 
of available potable water. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman now yield to me? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to my good 
friend and colleague, the distinguished 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
monpson], who has some questions about 
the legislation and who has expressed 
those questions during the consideration 
of the legislation. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs for yielding to me at this point. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to begin by stat- 
ing that I have the very highest esteem 
and regard for the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and for the committee itself, as well as 
for the motivation of all who have spon- 
sored this legislation. 

The chairman of the committee will 
recall that during the consideration of 
this legislation in the committee I of- 
fered amendments which were intended 
and designed to provide for congres- 
sional participation in the work of the 
Commission and I also expressed con- 
cern that the Commission might operate 
as a convenient excuse or reason for de- 
laying action by the Congress upon 
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needed legislation and needed projects 
in the water field. 

Now, I know that the committee report 
includes some language on this second 
point, 

However, I would like to hear the 
chairman of the committee comment 
upon this specific point in particular and 
upon the feeling of the committee with 
reference to the possibility that the ex- 
istence of this Commission and the fact 
that it is studying particular water 
problems or, in the words of the bill, 
“a particular water resource which might 
be referred to it by the President and 
the Water Resources Council,” might 
serve to delay needed projects. 

Mr, Chairman, in my opinion this 
might be the hook upon which hats can 
be hung to say that we are not going 
to go ahead with any legislation in this 
field at the present time or during this 
year. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I shall be glad to an- 
swer the interrogation of my good friend, 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON], because the gentleman has 
brought up a point which is very im- 
portant, especially since we do have a 
Legislative Layman’s Commission at the 
present time study others of our natural 
resources. During the study of the Pub- 
lic Land Law Review Commission, we 
have made reference to the fact that we 
do not desire any major legislative 
changes in our current existing policies 
concerning public lands. 

In furtherance of my reply to my col- 
league from Oklahoma, Mr. Chairman, I 
refer to the statement as contained in 
the report on page 7, the first full para- 
graph, which states as follows: 

While the objective of this review of na- 
tional water resource problems and pro- 
grams is to improve water management and 
provide for maximum and best use of our 
water resources in the future and to assist 
in the formulation of consistent and effective 
national policy, it is not intended that the 
planning of urgently needed water resources 
development projects, or recommendations 
of the Executive agencies concerning such 
projects, be delayed while the work of the 
Commission is underway. Neither is it in- 
tended that the Commission take a position 
on specific project proposals. 


And, Mr. Chairman, may I advise my 
colleagues that this refers not only to 
reclamation projects, but this refers to 
the public works projects of the Army 
Corps of Engineers, this refers to the 
water resources projects of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and this also refers 
to any programs or projects having to do 
with antipollution or pollution clear- 
ance programs. 

May I say further to my colleague, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
monpson], that so long as I am chair- 
man of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs—and I believe I can speak 
also for the ranking minority member of 
the committee, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Saytor]—we shall 
see to it that the power of this Com- 
mission is not used in the manner in 
which the gentleman from Oklahoma has 
suggested it might be used. 

However, we are going to see to it that 
our water resource development pro- 
grams continue just as they have in the 
past and we will make them just as 
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orderly as possible until existing policies 
may be changed by regular legislative 
procedure. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate that assurance from the 
chairman, and I am quite sure it does 
represent the majority feelings of the 
committee; in fact, the feelings on both 
sides of the committee with reference to 
the manner in which this Commission 
might operate. 

Does the chairman have any difficulty 
at all reconciling that position, however, 
including the statement in the report 
that it is not intended that the Commis- 
sion take a position on specific project 
proposals, with the language that ap- 
pears on line 22 on page 3 of the bill in 
which it says that the Commission shall 
advise on such specific water resource 
matters as may be referred to it by the 
President and the Water Resources 
Council? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I personally do not 
have, because I believe there is a differ- 
ence in the question of specific water 
resource matters and water resource 
projects. I think this language is sup- 
posed to refer to the study of desalina- 
tion, the study of weather modification, 
the study of water augmentation, the 
study of interbasin transfers, and the 
study of channelization, and not only 
this, but also the wise use of water be- 
cause, as the gentleman knows, we are 
a spendthrift nation as far as the use of 
water is concerned. I believe this is what 
this particular language refers to, rather 
than to specific projects which will be 
before the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman very much. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, the in- 
clusion of Members of Congress on the 
National Water Commission would not 
be consistent with the objective sought 
by the enactment of this legislation. 

The National Water Commission is 
intended to be a highly specialized and 
technical nongovernment group ap- 
pointed for the specific purpose of con- 
ducting an independent and objective re- 
view and study of this Nation’s water 
problems and programs. The members 
of the Commission should be selected 
on the basis of their knowledge and 
experience in the water resources field, 
keeping in mind that the membership 
should include experts in all segments 
of water resources development. In ad- 
dition, they must be able to devote a 
great deal of time to the work of the 
Commission. Not only would Members 
of Congress not have the time for this 
assignment but their inclusion would de- 
feat the objections of having a com- 
pletely nongovernment group. 

We are hopeful that this legislation 
will result in recommendations for im- 
proving water management and formu- 
lating existing Federal national policies. 
If so, the Congress will have an oppor- 
tunity to consider and act on these rec- 
ommendations. I believe that a Presi- 
dential Commission, as presently 
proposed in this legislation, without con- 
gressional Members is the appropriate 
group to carry out this specific assign- 
ment. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
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intend to vote against this bill, although 
I appreciate fully the worthy motivation 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs in reporting it favorably, and of 
the President in recommending the 
measure initially. 

It was suggested in committee that this 
measure is a logical follow-up of the Sen- 
ate Select Committee headed by the late 
Senator Robert S. Kerr, which mace such 
a great contribution on water problems 
and policies some years ago. 

It should not be forgotten that the 
Kerr committee was a congressional 
committee, addressing itself with great 
competence and outstanding leadership 
to questions of water problems and policy 
and programs of our Government in this 
most important field. 

I believe the National Water Commis- 
sion provided for in this bill is basically 
intended to perform a legislative, rather 
than an executive, function of govern- 
ment. 

I am concerned that the bill makes no 
provisions whatsoever for congressional 
participation in the work of the Com- 
mission. I am also concerned that the 
commission will provide a convenient ex- 
cuse for delaying action on actual proj- 
ects and legislation to meet critical, ex- 
isting water needs of the Nation. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
shall vote against S. 20. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oregon. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
full support of the proposal now under 
consideration to establish a National 
Water Commission. I want to express my 
personal appreciation to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee for the many 
dramatic contributions he has made to 
the proper development and utilization 
of the Nation’s natural resources. He is to 
be particularly commended for the many 
months and years of work that have re- 
sulted in such milestone legislation in the 
field of water resource development as 
the Water Resources Planning Act of 
1965 and the legislation we are consid- 
ering here today, the National Water 
Commission Act. The gentleman from 
Colorado has energetically and consist- 
ently demonstrated his support for con- 
structive solutions to the water problems 
of the Nation. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from California, the new chairman of the 
Irrigation and Reclamation Subcommit- 
tee, for his action in bringing this legisla- 
tion up for consideration at this time. He 
has long demonstrated his support for 
effective and equitable solutions to the 
pressing problems of resource conserva- 
tion and development. Through the 
efforts of these two able chairmen and 
their colleagues on the Interior Commit- 
tee, we now have the opportunity to set 
in motion a comprehensive program to 
assure that our great heritage of abun- 
dant water resources will be wisely hus- 
banded for future generations. I also 
want to commend my colleagues from 
the Pacific Northwest for the cooperative 
effort in support of this legislation. 

The enactment of legislation to create 
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a National Water Commission will be an 
important step in resolving the crucial 
problems of water supply and utilization 
that presently face this Nation and 
which will certainly grow more serious 
as consumption requirements expand. To 
fail to face up to the realities of this 
problem would be to invite a disaster of 
catastrophic proportions, As the chair- 
man pointed out in his remarks, it is 
essential that we accurately assess 
future water requirements because areas 
that are now considered to have a sur- 
plus of water may in the future be areas 
of major shortage. Serious water short- 
ages already exist in some regions. Many 
of the arid and semiarid regions of our 
country are denied the benefits of eco- 
nomic growth because of inadequate de- 
velopment of existing resources and a 
lack of planning to meet growing na- 
tional needs. Our national growth re- 
quires a level of water resource planning 
that will realize this great potential. A 
National Water Commission—independ- 
ent of sectional interests and prej- 
udices—is needed to prepare a compre- 
hensive program for efficient and effec- 
tive use of our water supply. 

As a sponsor of legislation to establish 
a National Water Commission, I have 
consistently maintained that such legis- 
lation must be considered on its own 
merits, without being tied to a particular 
river development proposal and without 
establishing priority treatment for par- 
ticular sections of the country. Such 
limitations would, in my judgment, 
prejudice the outcome of the Commis- 
sion’s findings. I am pleased that the 
House today will have an opportunity to 
vote on S. 20 which embodies the ele- 
ments of independence that I consider 
essential to the success of the Commis- 
sion. I strongly urge passage of the bill. 

One of the first tasks of the Commis- 
sion will be that of inventorying the 
existing water resources of each river 
basin. In its subsequent review of antici- 
pated and projected requirements for 
water utilization in each river basin, I 
fully expect that the Commission will 
give proper consideration to shifting 
population patterns that result from the 
availability of such resources. Also, the 
Commission should fully utilize the in- 
formation compiled by the several river 
basin commissions created pursuant to 
the Water Resources Planning Act of 
1965. Such a commission has recently 
been established for the Columbia Basin, 
and its studies are expected to be a major 
contribution to the future development 
of the region. It would be expected that 
in the Columbia Basin, as in other re- 
gions, the National Water Commission 
will incorporate and build on the recom- 
mendations of the basin commissions. 

In analyzing the various alternatives 
for meeting future water requirements 
and in enhancing existing supplies in al- 
ready water-short areas, I have recom- 
mended that the National Water Com- 
mission place proper emphasis on the 
growing potential of saline water conver- 
sion. In my opinion, the dramatic break- 
throughs that can be expected in this 
technology in the very near future will 
provide the means of solving some of the 
most critical shortages now anticipated. 
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In addition, work that is now being done 
in the science of weather modification 
and in waste water purification hold the 
promise of relieving future shortages in 
some areas. The Commission is also au- 
thorized to consider interbasin transfers 
as possible solutions to the problems of 
areas appropriate for such treatment, In 
this context, I hope the Commission 
would consider such prospects as collec- 
tion of fresh water from coastal streams 
and subsequent transfer to areas of need 
through undersea conduits. The econo- 
mies that might be realized through 
imaginative new techniques might well 
increase the feasibility of such ex- 
changes. 

As my colleagues well know, there 
has long been some concern that our 
Federal programs of river planning and 
development should be streamlined to 
facilitate congressional authorization 
procedures and to prevent possible de- 
lays in funding and construction of 
feasible and necessary projects. I hope 
the Commission will come up with rec- 
ommendations for congressional and ad- 
ministrative actions to eliminate all pos- 
sibility of duplication and waste in our 
water resource programs and to estab- 
lish uniform and equitable standards for 
allocating project benefits and costs. 

In another area of considerable inter- 
est and concern to those of us engaged 
in furthering the development of west- 
ern resources, I believe it is imperative 
that the Commission recognize and 
maintain the validity of existing water 
rights as allocated by the several States. 
Any disruption of existing rights and 
uses would create economic chaos in vast 
areas so keenly dependent upon such 
uses for economic survival and future 
growth. The Commission is directed by 
this legislation to consider the economic 
and social impact of various water de- 
velopment programs, and I am hopeful 
that it will give this phase of its work the 
emphasis it deserves. 

Through implementing the directions 
spelled out in S. 21 and by maintaining 
conscious concern with problems such as 
those I have just mentioned, the Na- 
tional Water Commission can minimize 
the possibility of local and regional con- 
troversies that might inhibit the maxi- 
mum use of our river resources. It will 
have within its means the solution to 
many of the problems that threaten 
maximum economic growth and op- 
portunity. The results, we hope, will 
bring about a stronger and a better 
America. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I want to com- 
mend the gentleman from Colorado 
for the consideration and support he has 
given to this legislation. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Wyatt! at this time, as much time as he 
may consume. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Chairman, the last 
2 years have seen this country come of 
age waterwise. We have finally come to 
realize that if we are to avert a serious 
water crisis in this country, we must act 
now to undertake the necessary planning 
to avert it. 

It has been estimated that there is 
available in the world today from stream 
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flow and ground water 560 billion gallons 
of water a day. We now use about 350 
billion gallons per day. With the huge 
population increase predicted in the 
world, it is predicted that within 15 years 
we will be using more than the existing 
daily supply of water in the world. Esti- 
mates run as high as 1 trillion gallons of 
water use by the year 2000. Reducing 
these figures to more meaningful local 
statistics, we find that in 1900 we used 
an average of 40 billion gallons of water 
per day in the United States. By 1975, 
our consumption of water will be 10 times 
that figure. This gives some conception 
of the magnitude of the problem. 

It is, therefore, essential that the total 
water problems of the United States be 
thoroughly studied. If we were to at- 
tempt a piecemeal study of the problems 
of one section or another, we are apt to 
create more problems than we are seek- 
ing to remedy. 

Many pressing problems must be 
studied. The identification of the water 
problems —the water-short areas —is only 
the The alternatives yet 
available to us must be given close scru- 
tiny. The conservation and more efficient 
use of water is perhaps the largest single 
potential for stretching out our available 
water supplies. Water reuse, increased 
usability by reduction of pollution, the 
study of the highest economic use of 
water, interbasin transfer economics, de- 
salination, and weather modification all 
offer challenges to us and hopes for the 
future. There is still time, but these sub- 
jects must be studied in depth, by a 
Commission that can bring together into 
focus all of the work previously done on 
them. The creation of this Commission is 
a must, and a hopeful sign for the future 
in the vital water field. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYATT. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I too want to join my neighbor to 
the north in complimenting the gentle- 
man in the well for his fine statement. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYATT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. I want to com- 
mend my colleague from the State of 
Oregon for his thoughtful and able pres- 
entation of the reasons why this legis- 
lation is desirable. 

Those of us from the Pacific Northwest 
know of the vital importance of water to 
our entire area. 

I join with my colleague in the senti- 
ments he has so ably expressed on this 
particular measure. I feel it is imperative 
that the studies which are a portion of 
the steps contemplated by this measure 
be undertaken at the earliest possible 
opportunity and I join with my colleague 
in urging support of this measure today. 

Mr. WYATT. I thank my colleague, the 
gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. REINECKE]. 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill that we are speaking on today is 
something that has been of concern to 
water engineers for many, Many years. 

Basically, a part of the problem is that 
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the classical approach to water resources 
development has been to find new sources 
and new canyons in which to build dams 
from which to run pipelines and new 
pumping plants. 

I think we have just about dried up 
the sources like this just about the same 
as we have dried up the sources of a great 
deal of taxation in this country. 

Now we are looking for new resources, 
namely, conservation and a higher degree 
of utilization of water in this country. 

I am firmly convinced that a geat deal 
of headway can be made if we would 
simply quit wasting water that we have 
in the pipelines now. 

The simple fact of metering domestic 
outlets has proven to be a very dramatic 
method of conserving water. 

Many, many things can be done and 
what we are trying to do here today is 
to put together a commission that will 
look at the water development problem 
on a systems basis approach. 

In other words, let us analyze the prob- 
lem and let us see what the total re- 
sources are—not just the natural stream 
flow of waters but the resources of wa- 
ter whether it is through desalting, re- 
utilization or whether it is antipollution 
measures which might make water more 
available. While we are spending $5 mil- 
lion, if properly spent, we will be paid 
back through the services rendered by 
this Commission which will result in a 
savings of billions of dollars in new de- 
velopment programs. 

It is a proven fact that in many States, 
over 90 percent of the total water is used 
in agricultural irrigation. The reason we 
are building vast new supplies is because 
of urban population increases, not agri- 
cultural uses. 

From a previous study of the history 
of work that has been done in conserva- 
tion of agricultural water uses, we could 
easily triple the water supply available 
for the increase in population, while re- 
ducing farm costs at the same time. 

If this conservation can be applied to 
the burgeoning population, many of the 
water development programs could be 
delayed or eliminated. 

I am simply saying, let us define the 
problem before we determine a vague 
political answer that may not solve the 
problem at all. 

An analytical systems approach con- 
sidering all resources is the only satis- 
factory, sensible approach to solving 
complex water problems. 

15 urge all colleagues to support the 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr, Fotry]. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I shall not 
speak long. I wish to state my very 
strong support for the legislation before 
the Committee today. I believe that the 
establishment of a National Water 
Commission will be considered one of the 
most significant items of legislation 
which the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs will report in this Con- 
gress. It is my hope that the step that 
we take today will result in major bene- 
fits in the United States in the field of 
water development, and water quality, 
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and will influence the policy of the Con- 
gress in the coming years. 

The Commission charge is to provide 
an objective, nongovernmental assess- 
ment of our water needs and resources, 
and to report to the President and to the 
Congress on its findings. 

I think the legislation has wisely made 
the Commission a nongovernmental 
body, so that its persuasiveness and its 
influence cannot be impeached on the 
basis of any governmental agency ap- 
proach or prejudice. 

I am sure that the President, in car- 
rying out the mandate of the Congress, 
will appoint people of outstanding 
stature to the Commission. 

I wish to add a word of recognition 
and appreciation to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL]. Again he has 
shown his statesmanship in the field of 
water resources and development; in my 
judgment this bill represents a major 
proof of that commitment. 

I hope the bill will be adopted over- 
whelmingly by the Committee and the 
House. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. SAYLOR., Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from California I Mr. 
Hosmer! 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOSMER, Mr. Chairman, at least 
once annually we unburden ourselves of 
another piece of legislation to look into 
water problems once again, and thereby 
more or less put ourselves in the category 
of Tom Thumb, who put his thumb into 
his mouth and pulled out a plum. We 
have at least a dozen of these various 
types of water commissions and agencies 
floating around now on what water is 
left, and I suppose many think it is a 
good idea. At least it focuses some kind 
of scatter-gun attention to our water 
problems—and that is spelled with an 
“s” on it because we do not have one 
water problem; we have an accumulation 
of many, many water problems of var- 
ious and diverse types in separate areas 
of the country. I would hope the Com- 
mission would focus on them in some 
reasonable order of priority. If it does so, 
it will take up first the Colorado River’s 
water bankruptcy. 

Some area can assist in solving the 
water problems of adjacent neighbors 
where we have areas of excess water sup- 
ply bordering areas deficit in water. 

I would hope that this particular Com- 
mission might be the last of these var- 
ious structures that have been set up as 
expensive special-duty operations. For 
example, this one can hold hearings; it 
can acquire, furnish, and equip such of- 
fice space as is necessary; it can employ 
personnel and hire consultants at a rate 
not to exceed $100 per day; it can pur- 
chase, hire, operate, and maintain pas- 
senger motor vehicles, and all that sort 
of thing. 

Setting up a commission maybe 10 or 
20 or 30 years ago was the only way to 
get a job like this done. We did not then 
have in existence institutions like Stan- 
ford Research Institute, the Batelle In- 
stitute, the Rand Corporation, or the 
Hudson Institute, and a host of others, 
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panting to get contracts to do work like 
this at a fraction of the cost for which 
we can set up a commission to do it. 
However, everybody is bent on having 
this Commission, is bent on reswearing 
their allegiance to solving water prob- 
lems, so i guess we are going to have to 
pass this bill. 

But in closing, let me caution that 
the water problems are many water 
problems, and that it is time that Con- 
gress, when it tackles such problems as 
these, should look to the matter of con- 
tract research rather than the establish- 
ment and proliferation of independent 
study agencies such as this. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

In those bygone days to which the 
gentleman referred, we did not have 
three million Government employees. 
One would think already in this Gov- 
ernment, in the proliferation of organi- 
zations dealing with the subject of 
water, there would be enough people 
already aboard the Federal payroll to 
take care of situations that are contem- 
plated under this bill. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve the gentleman’s observation is cor- 
rect. The Interior Department and its 
various bureaus, with particular ref- 
erence to the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Corps of Army Engineers, and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare—which has gotten into the water 
purity and water supply and augmenta- 
tion and other types of problems in this 
business—could do something. 

The White House has discovered water 
recently in the form of a weapon for 
peace. It got approximately a half mil- 
lion dollars out of Congress to put on a 
big Water for Peace Conference in 
Washington, earlier this year. I recall the 
gentleman from Iowa was not too happy 
about parting with those funds, although 
I suppose the party they had and the 
discussions in the papers probably spread 
the word—if needed—that we do have 
water problems around the world. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I had al- 
most forgotten the approximately half- 
million dollars which evidently were dis- 
sipated not too long ago on that Inter- 
national Water Conference. I think we 
heard less about that than any other 
conference I can think of in Washing- 
ton. What tangible benefit came from 
that expenditure? Does the gentleman 
have any idea? 

Mr. HOSMER. I recall the gentleman 
did not use the word “dissipate” earlier 
in connection with the money. He used 
the word “consume” in the form of rep- 
resentation activities. As a matter of 
fact, the Congress did cut down con- 
siderably on that amount of money, and 
I take it there were some benefits from 
the conference but cannot certify their 
nature or extent. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
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such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from Washington [Mrs. 
May). 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
add my congratulations to the members 
of the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs and to the able committee 
chairman, the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. AsprnaLt], and the able chairman 
of the Irrigation Subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. JOHNSON]. 
The committee in reporting S. 20, as 
amended, to the House of Representa- 
tives for approval today, has taken what 
I consider to be the most long-range and 
objective action possible to help assure 
that our Nation will have the benefit of 
good planning and wisdom in the future 
use, preservation, and enhancement of 
our water resources. 

Creation of the National Water Com- 
mission is, in my judgment, the most 
significant step taken by the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs in this 
session of the Congress on behalf of the 
future well-being of our Nation and its 
citizens. I am proud to have been a co- 
sponsor of this landmark legislation. 

The National Water Commission will 
review comprehensively the national wa- 
ter resource problems and programs. It 
will review present and anticipated na- 
tional water resource problems and 
identify alternative ways of meeting our 
water requirements. 

Mr. Chairman, these are not only com- 
mendable objectives, they are necessary. 
Increasingly, almost every region of the 
Nation is facing water problems, many 
of them serious. Taken together, these 
problems are national in scope. The 
Commission will be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of reviewing possible solu- 
tions with full attention to the entire 
range of alternatives and their ultimate 
consequences. 

As is suggested in the legislation, the 
Commission will give comprehensive 
consideration to conservation and more 
efficient use of existing supplies, in- 
creased usability by reduction of pollu- 
tion, innovations to encourage the high- 
est economic use of water, inter-basin 
transfers, and technological advances 
such as desalting, weather modification, 
and waste water purification and reuse. 
The Commission will also consider eco- 
nomic and social consequences of water 
resource development, including its im- 
pact on regional economic growth, on in- 
stitutional arrangements, and on esthetic 
values affecting the quality of life of the 
American people. All of these are worth- 
while objectives. 

As a Member of Congress from the 
Pacific Northwest, where water has been 
the key factor in our development of the 
past, our sustenance of the present, and 
our promise of the future, I give this 
legislation my wholehearted and enthu- 
siastic support. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. As I understand the 
water problem of the Pacific Northwest, 
it is basically an excess thereof, at least 
in the sense that should not about 90 
million to 100 million acre-feet of water 
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waste annually from the Columbia River 
into the ocean, if it were withheld, it 
would drown most of the people in the 
Northwest. 

In addition, since I mentioned the 
plight of the drought area, I hope that 
somehow the gentlewoman may per- 
suade her colleagues, her neighbors in 
the State, to consider the possibility 
of rerouting some of that water to the 
Pacific Southwest. 

I might say in that connection, the 
best I could calculate that could happen 
would be for the State of Washington 
and the State of Oregon, and their 
neighbors in water plentiful areas, to de- 
cide what ransom they want to hold that 
water for. Once that is determined, per- 
haps we can make a deal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman has expired. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentlewoman from Washington 1 
additional minute. 

Mrs. MAY. I say to the gentleman that 
of course one of the reasons we wish to 
adopt the National Water Commission 
bill is to study the problems the gentle- 
man has brought out in his remarks. 

I point out to the gentleman that he 
uses the word “waste” very loosely. There 
are different definitions of this. I do not 
believe we can use the term “waste wa- 
ter” on behalf of an area which is so very 
dependent on its water for present and 
future development. 

All of us are in agreement, however, 
that we hope the results of the study 
made by the National Water Commission 
will make it possible to come up with 
equitable, sound and objective solutions, 
with which both the Pacific Northwest 
and Pacific Southwest can live, without 
irreparable harm to either area. 

Mr. HOSMER. Perhaps, in lieu of the 
word “waste,” I should have used the ex- 
pression, “dilution of the Pacific Ocean's 
salt water.” 

Mrs. MAY. Perhaps the Commission 
will come up with a solution as to how 
to get at the water at the entry to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Arizona 
LMr. RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of this legislation. 
I believe it is a constructive piece of leg- 

tion. I congratulate the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee and its chair- 
man for bringing it to the floor. 

The whole country is interested in 
water. We are interested in doing some- 
thing about pollution of water. We are 
interested in providing more water. We 
are interested in causing it to rain where 
we want it to rain instead of somewhere 
else. 

We have problems in the East so far 
as water supplies are concerned. We have 
problems in the South. We have always 
had them in the West. 

It seems to me this particular legisla- 
tion is very important. It is important 
to my particular part of the country and 
to the part of the country represented by 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ASPINALL]. 
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It would certainly be my hope that 
this Commission, when it begins its 
deliberations and plans its work, would 
give very high priority to the augmen- 
tation of the water supply of the Colo- 
rado River Basin. This basin runs 
through the most arid portion of the 
United States, the great Southwest. In 
studying relative needs I am satisfied 
that the Commission will come to the 
inevitable conclusion that this area needs 
water more than any other. 

I would like to address a question to 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Colorado, the chairman of the commit- 
tee. Would this legislation set up ma- 
chinery for studying the augmentation 
of the supply of the Colorado River 
Basin? 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, if my 
colleague will yield, the legislation does 
provide authority to study the augmen- 
tation of any water-short area of the 
Nation, whether it be the Colorado River 
itself or whether it might be over on 
the other side of the Continental Divide 
or anywhere else. If I did not use the 
word “augmentation” at the time I was 
speaking and answering the questions 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Epmonpson], I should have included it 
along with channelization, dualiza- 
tion, transmountain diversion and such 
matters that have to do with the wise 
use of water. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I am sure 
the gentleman from Colorado shares my 
hope that one of the first orders of busi- 
ness of this Commission will be to study 
the augmentation of the water supply 
of the Colorado River. 

Mr. ASPINALL, I assure the gentle- 
man from Arizona that I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the distinguished chairman 
of the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee has discussed the need for this 
legislation and indicated what we hope 
will be accomplished by the establish- 
ment of a National Water Commission 
to review water resource problems and 
programs. I shall discuss the provisions 
of S. 20 in a little more detail. 

The composition of the Commission is 
covered in section 2 of the legislation. 

The Commission will be composed of 
seven members appointed by the Presi- 
dent from outside the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The statement of the President at the 
time he recommended this legislation 
and testimony given by Federal officials 
during the hearings make it clear that 
the President intends to appoint out- 
standing and experienced persons as 
members of the Commission. 

In the President’s words: 

This Commission will be composed of the 
very best minds in the country. 


The Chairman of the Commission will 
be designated by the President from 
among its members. 

Each member of the Commission will 
receive $100 per day plus travel expenses 
for those days actually spent on Com- 
mission business. 
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The Commission will have an Execu- 
tive Director who will be appointed by 
the Chairman with the approval of the 
Commission. 

The duties of the Commission are set 
out in section 3 of S. 20. 

Among its specific duties the Commis- 
sion will make projections of water re- 
quirements in various areas of the Na- 
tion and identify alternative ways of 
meeting these requirements, 

It will have to give consideration to 
conservation and more efficient use of 
existing supplies and to increase usabil- 
ity of our available supplies by reduction 
of pollution. 

It must also give consideration to such 
controversial problems as the highest 
economic use of water and to interbasin 
transfers. 

As a further means of helping to meet 
the Nation’s ever-expanding water 
needs, the Commission must give consid- 
eration to technological advances in the 
water field such as desalting, weather 
modification, and waste water purifica- 
tion and reuse. 

The Commission also must consider 
the economic and social consequences of 
water development including the impact 
of water resource development on re- 
gional economic growth, on institutional 
arrangements, and on esthetic values. 

In addition to the specific duties set 
out in the legislation, the Commission 
must advise the President and the Water 
Resources Council on any specific mat- 
ters they may refer to it. 

Section 4 of the legislation deals with 
the powers of the Commission. 

The Commission is authorized to hire 
a staff and consultants, acquire office 
space and motor vehicles, and use the 
U.S. mails in the same manner as other 
Federal agencies. 

It is authorized to contract for studies 
and surveys with public and private or- 
ganizations and to transfer funds to 
Federal agencies and to river basin com- 
missions to carry out any aspects of its 
work, 

The Commission may hold hearings 
and receive evidence as it may deem ap- 
propriate in carrying out its responsibili- 
ties. 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 
5, the Chairman of the Commission will 
exercise the executive and administra- 
tive powers of the Commission and dele- 
gate such authority as he considers ap- 
propriate to the Executive Director or 
to other personnel of the Commission. 

The relationship between the Com- 
mission and other Federal agencies is 
covered in section 6. 

As Chairman Asprnatt has already 
pointed out, the Commission must work 
closely with the Water Resources Coun- 
cil and the river basin commissions es- 
tablished pursuant to the Water Re- 
sources Planning Act and with other 


Federal agencies and States. 


The Commission will not compete 
with Federal water resource agencies. 

Instead, it will rely upon existing Fed- 
eral agencies for information and as- 
com in carrying out its responsibili- 

es. 

The Commission is authorized to 
utilize the services of Federal water re- 
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source agencies, and the agencies, in 
turn, are authorized to furnish to the 
Commission any information that may 
be necessary or helpful to it and to de- 
tail to temporary duty with the Com- 
mission on a reimbursable basis such 
personnel as the Commission may need 
in connection with its work. 

The General Services Administration 
will provide the financial and adminis- 
trative services which the Commission 
may require. 

This administrative support will be ac- 
complished by a transfer of funds. 

Section 7 of the legislation authorizes 
the appropriation of $5 million to carry 
out the purposes of this legislation. 

The committee adopted several 
amendments to the bill as it passed the 
other body. 

We deleted the requirement for Sen- 
ate confirmation of Commission mem- 
bers and added language prohibiting the 
appointment of retired Federal officers 
and employees. 

These changes carry out the commit- 
tee’s view that the Commission should 
be a highly technical, non-Federal group 
with broad experience in the water field. 

The committee also adopted an 
amendment requiring the Commission’s 
reports to be submitted to the Congress 
at the same time they are submitted to 
the President in order that the Con- 
gress and its committees may be kept 
up-to-date on the Commission’s work 
and activities. 

The one other significant amendment 
of the committee limits the amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the Com- 
mission’s work to $3 million over the 5- 
year period. 

This estimate of fund needs was fur- 
nished the committee by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the commit- 
tee’s amendments strengthen and im- 
prove the legislation and I urge that 
S. 20, as amended, be approved. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
commend the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Colo- 
rado, and the gentleman from Califor- 
nia upon trying to do something to fur- 
ther the interests of this country with 
respect to water. The needs are great 
and the problem is nationwide in scope. 

Mr. Chairman, as a Representative in 
Congress of a portion of the High Plains 
of Texas, and a portion of the Rolling 
Plains, an area where we have very im- 
portant water problems confronting us, 
I cannot let this opportunity pass with- 
out expressing an interest in this study 
and expressing the hope that the Com- 
mission appointed as a result of the 
adoption of this legislation will go into 
this entire problem in depth and under- 
take to come forth with information and 
recommendations which will be accepta- 
ble to the Congress of the United States 
and the country as a whole in meeting 
some of the great requirements of the 
Nation in the field of water resources. 

Of course, my main interest is in my 
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own area, but as a citizen and as a Mem- 
ber of Congress I feel that it is up to the 
Congress and the executive branch to do 
everything we can to meet the water re- 
quirements of the Nation. We are con- 
fronted with a definite threat to thr 
growth and development of many areas 
of our country. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I would also like to ask the gentleman 
if the committee was unanimous in its 
support of the pending legislation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes, I do 
believe we were in unanimous support 
when the bill finally came from the full 
committee. 

Mr. MAHON. And the committee is 
not, in sponsoring this legislation, en- 
dorsing or refusing to endorse any spe- 
cial project. This is to be an overall study 
which, as I understand from page 7 of 
the report, is not intended to represent 
a congressional commitment on any 
specific plan. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The gen- 
tleman is correct. The understanding of 
the committee on the legislation is that 
it calls for an overall study by a very 
independent commission appointed by 
the President. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I thank 
the gentleman from Texas for his con- 
cern in this legislation, and I thoroughly 
agree with him that it is very badly 
needed. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
only asked the gentleman to yield be- 
cause of the point raised by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, and a matter I am like- 
wise interested in, being a member of 
the Committee on Public Works, and 
that is what power, if any, is given to 
this National Planning Commission? 

I too recognize the needed water study 
and programing on a nationwide basis, 
but what I am concerned in is the man- 
ner in which the commission might use 
its power over sub-paragraph 3 of sec- 
tion 3 on line 22 at page 3 of the bill, 
which says: 

Advise on such specific water resource mat- 


ters as may be referred to it by the President 
and the Water Resources Council. 


As I understand the answer the gen- 
tleman in the well gave to the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, it 
is not the intention, nor does this legis- 
lation give this commission the power 
to review specific authorized projects or 
projects that are under consideration for 
authorization to be sent to the appro- 
priate committees of the Congress such 
as the Committee on Public Works and 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The gen- 
tleman is absolutely correct. The chair- 
man of the committee made that quite 
clear when he was in the well of the 
House during his colloquy with Congress- 
man Epmonpson of Oklahoma. 

Mr. CRAMER. If the gentleman will 
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yield further, for one additional question 
on the same point, do I understand, then, 
that the concept of this National Water 
Resources Planning Commission is that 
they are to study nationwide water prob- 
lems and submit recommendations to the 
Congress, and perhaps interim reports as 
provided on page 4, recommendations 
which Congress then shall act upon 
or not act upon as it sees fit, and that 
the parties designated to the commission 
will not have the power to review exist- 
ing projects already authorized or those 
being considered for authorization? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That is 
correct, as I understand it. The legisla- 
tion calls for the commission, when they 
make their interim reports or their final 
report to the President, at the same time 
to make them also to the Congress so 
that the Congress will be fully advised 
as to what the commission has recom- 
mended in its interim reports to the 
President or in its final report. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield to 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
it definitely understood that this com- 
mission will not recommend to the Con- 
gress. The commission will recommend 
to the President in its interim and final 
reports. The only recommendations that 
will come to the Congress will be those 
the executive department itself, through 
the President, makes. 

On the other hand, if the Members of 
Congress wish to take the report and 
draft their own legislation in order to 
implement any recommendations of the 
commission, then that is their authority, 
of course, and their responsibility. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMER. I just want to make 
sure that the record is clear that this 
is a nationwide water resources com- 
mission study and that it will not be 
another layer on top of other existing 
agencies that we have to approve either 
presently authorized or in process of 
being considered, that is the specific 
projects, but rather nationwide and that 
Congress, based upon what the Presi- 
dent recommends, will later have the op- 
portunity to make the final decision as 
to what the policy should be. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California, I fully 
agree with the gentleman and am glad 
that he supports the legislation. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Would the gentle- 
man tell me what the responsibility of 
the water resources council is? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The water 
resources council has a great responsi- 
bility. I see the chairman of the full 
committee on the floor who handled that 
legislation and I will refer your question 
to the gentleman, and I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. AsrINALLI. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, this 
operation is in the executive departments 
where all of the water resources activi- 
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ties are to be coordinated. The heads of 
Federal water resource agencies—which 
have control over the water resources 
development problems and programs— 
are brought together for coordination. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Does the gentle- 
man see any overlapping responsibility 
of the present water resources council 
and the national water commission 
which this legislation creates? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from California yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. ASPINALL, I was much concerned 
about this. The gentleman will find the 
colloquy that was had between the Sec- 
retary of Interior and his staff and my- 
self on pages 264, 265, and part of page 
266. May I add also that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saylor] was 
also concerned. We look at this operation 
as an operation by the executive depart- 
ment itself. Representatives of the Fed- 
eral departments concerned said that 
they would coordinate and cooperate 
with the existing agencies having charge 
of water resource activities. If there is 
any duplication, then I will be much dis- 
appointed. There is a possibility that it 
could work out that way, but we are doing 
our best so that it will not. This is the 
executive department’s approach to the 
water resources problem of the Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for one question with 
reference to the colloquy that has just 
taken place? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I would ask the gentle- 
man from Iowa to withhold his question 
until I complete my statement because it 
follows very closely the questions that 
have been raised by our colleague, the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
bill for a comprehensive review of the 
national water resources problems pro- 
grams and for other purposes. 

My support of this legislation is not 
without some misgivings. However, I sup- 
port this legislation with the hope that 
if it is enacted, it will bring about a 
comprehensive review of the problems, 
programs, and management of the Na- 
tion’s waterway resources. 

The bill proposes the establishment of 
a seven-man Commission appointed by 
the President to conduct a comprehen- 
sive review of this Nation’s water policy 
in the light of broad national interest 
and its interrelated problems. 

I think it is important to note at this 
point that we have placed a limitation 
upon whom the President can appoint. 
It is not to be anybody who is connected 
with any of the existing agencies at the 
present time and nobody who is retired 
from the Corps of Engineers or the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation can be appointed 
as a member of this Commission. 

We want this Commission to take a 
brand new look and I hope to bring some 
order out of chaos because that is what 
exists with regard to the water problems 
of this country at the present time. 

Ever since 1904, when President Theo- 
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dore Roosevelt appointed the first com- 
mission to investigate water, there has 
been confusion confounded with regard 
to the various agencies of the Federal 
Government. As each agency becomes 
more deeply entrenched, both in civil 
service and in its friends on Capitol Hill 
and in the jurisdiction of the various 
committees of Congress, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to attack these prob- 
lems on a national basis. Each agency, 
commission, department, and committee 
would rather approach every problem on 
a local and colloquial approach so that 
they might solve the little problems, but 
never bring themselves to realize the 
magnitude of the national water prob- 
lem, and how their petty local approach 
might hinder and in fact, hurt our na- 
tional water problem. 

I say this because some time ago I 
investigated and determined that there 
were at that time temporary commis- 
sions of about 38 in number which were 
having primary responsibility in the field 
of water resources. There are a number 
of other agencies which are involved in 
water, and as near as I am able to deter- 
mine, there are probably 50 different 
branches of the Federal Government in- 
volved in water and water investigation. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I would 
like to insert the list of agencies having 
to do with water: 


{From the Library of Congress Legislative 
Reference Service, Washington, D.C.] 


FEDERAL WATER RESOURCES AGENCIES AND 
COMMISSIONS 


(By Theodore M. Schad, Senior Specialist in 
Engineering and Public Works and Eliza- 
beth Boswell, Analyst in Conservation and 
Public Works) 


INTRODUCTION 


This report is prepared to provide a compi- 
lation and a brief description of the purposes 
and functions of all existing Federal agen- 
cies having responsibilities pertaining to 
water resources and temporary commissions 
and committees that have made studies of 
water resources. The report is divided into 
two parts. 

The first part deals with the permanent 
Federal agencies having responsibilities in 
the field of water resources, These respon- 
sibilities are divided among 27 agencies in 
eight Cabinet departments, and eight inde- 
pendent agencies. In addition, three agen- 
cies operating within the Executive Office of 
the President exercise responsibilities in the 
water resources field, for a grand total of 38 
agencies which have a specific responsibility 
on some aspect of Federal water resources 
activities. A number of other agencies, such 
as the General Accounting Office, which has 
the responsibility for auditing the operations 
of Federal water resources agencies, and 
therefore has a considerable group of experts 
having knowledge of Federal water resources 
activities, and the Department of Justice, 
responsible for legal work in connection with 
such activities, have not been included in the 
compilation, because their responsibilities are 
dependent on primary activity of other agen- 
cies. Likewise, agencies such as the military 
departments and the agencies of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, which engage 
in water resources activities such as water 
supply, pollution control, power generation 
solely for their own installations, are omitted. 

The second part of this report gives a brief 
rundown and description of the more im- 
portant temporary committees and commis- 
sions which have reviewed various aspects of 
water resources policy during the 20th cen- 
tury. A great many other committees and 
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commissions have undoubtedly made reports 
which touch on this field, but only those 
most generally recognized as having had some 
impact on the fleld of water resources are in- 
cluded in the compilation. 

The Congress itself, with its many commit- 
tees having responsibilities for and making 
studies of various water resources activities, 
is not included except that several of the 
temporary committees which had a specific 
mission to make recommendations involving 
water resources policy are included in Part 
II. 


PART I, PERMANENT FEDERAL AGENCIES 


The Executive Branch of the Government 
of the United States is organized into 11 de- 
partments and a number of independent 
agencies. The eight departments having re- 
sponsibilities in one or more areas of water 
resources activity are Agriculture, Commerce, 
Defense, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Housing and Urban Development, Interior, 
State, and Treasury. A description of the 
water-related activities of these departments 
is included hereinafter. 

The three departments not included are 
Justice, Labor, and Post Office. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has the role of representing 
the United States in any lawsuits involving 
water resources matters such as, for example, 
the Arizona v. California suit, and other legal 
matters involved with water resources. The 
Department of Labor is involved with setting 
wage rates for contractors on Federal water 
resource projects and is also interested in 
water resources from the viewpoint of their 
effect on economic activity and the creation 
of jobs. Thus, in the final analysis, only the 
Post Office Department, among the 11 Cabi- 
net level departments, can be considered to 
lack responsibilities in the field of water re- 
sources, 

Activities of agencies of the Executive Of- 
fice of the President and of eight independ- 
ent agencies in the water resources field are 
discussed immediately following the Cabinet 
departments. 

Department of Agriculture 


The Department of Agriculture was created 
by act of Congress approved May 15, 1862 (12 
Stat. 387; 5 U.S.C. 511, 514, 516). The major 
functions of the Department of Agriculture 
that involve water resources are aid to farm- 
ers in planning «nd installing erosion con- 
trol and other soil and water conservation 
Measures; water supply and sewerage facil- 
ities on farms and in rural communities; 
flood prevention and control works; and man- 
agement of that part of the Nation’s water- 
sheds that are included in the national for- 
ests. Operating responsibilities in these fields 
are divided among the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation Service, the Farmer’s 
Home Administration, the Forest Service, and 
the Soil Conservation Service. Responsibil- 
ities of these agencies are described below. 
In addition, the Department has agencies 
such as Agricultural Research Service, Eco- 
nomic Research Service, and the Cooperative 
State Research Service that are engaged in, 
or provide funds for, research in matters re- 
lating to water resources, and the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration that has an inter- 
est in the development of hydroelectric power 
to supply its cooperatives. For the purposes 
of this report, these are not considered as 
having primary responsibilities in the field 
of water resources, although they could be 
listed. 

Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service 

The Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service was established June 5, 
1961, by the Secretary of Agriculture to re- 
Place previous agencies which had similar 
Tunctions. 

The principal water-related activities of 
the ASCS are financial and technical as- 
sistance to individual farmers for installing 
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needed soil, water, woodland, and wildlife 
conserving practices, through the Agricul- 
tural Conservation Program; and disaster 
relief, through direct assistance to farmers 
and ranchers whose supplies have been de- 
stroyed or whose farmlands have been seri- 
ously damaged by widespread flood or 
drought. 

The Agricultural Conservation Program 
was authorized by the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act of 1936. Through 
it, the Government shares costs to farmers 
and ranchers in establishing permanent pro- 
tective cover, conservation and disposal of 
water, temporary protection of soil from 
wind and water erosion, and emergency con- 
servation measures in designated disaster 
areas to control damage from floods, hurri- 
canes, and other natural disasters. 


Farmers Home Administration 


Farmers Home Administration operates 
under three principal statutes: Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961 
(7 U.S.C. 1921), as amended by the Act of 
October 7, 1965 (79 Stat. 931); title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949 (42 U.S.C. 1471); and 
part A, title III of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 2851). 

This agency provides credit, technical, and 
management assistance to rural groups for 
developing community water supply and 
sewerage systems, and to local organizations 
to help fimance the non-Federal costs of 
watershed projects. Authority for the latter 
loans is contained in the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act of 1954 (16 
U.S.C. 1006a). 


Forest Service 


The act of February 1, 1905, transferred the 
national forest reserves from the Department 
of Interior to Agriculture, and the agency 
which supervises them was Officially named 
by the Agricultural Appropriation Act of 1906 
(33 Stat. 861). 

In its duties of promoting conservation and 
best use of the Nation's forest lands, the 
Service manages watersheds for the regula- 
tion of streamfiow, reduction of flood danger 
and soil erosion; and for the protection of 
sources of water for power, irrigation, naviga- 
tion, and municipal and industrial supply. 
Water-based recreation is provided at lakes 
and reservoirs within the National Forests. 


Soil Conservation Service 


The Soil Conservation Service was estab- 
lished under authority of the Soil Conser- 
vation Act of 1935 (49 Stat. 163; 16 U.S.C. 
590a-f). It is responsible for carrying on a 
national soil and water conservation program 
in cooperation with landowners and oper- 
ators and other Federal, State, and local 
agencies, as well as other specific water re- 
sources activities authorized by specific acts 
of Congress. 

The water conservation aspects of the pro- 
gram consist of technical help to locally or- 

and operated soil conservation 
districts and to local sponsors of watershed 
protection projects. SCS has the responsi- 
bility for the watershed activities and river 
basin surveys and investigations of the De- 
partment, as well as the Great Plains soil 
and water conservation programs, Under the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 666; 16 U.S.C. 1001- 
1007), local sponsors are given technical and 
financial help for structural measures for 
flood prevention, fish and wildlife develop- 
ment, recreation, and agricultural and mu- 
nicipal water supply in watersheds up to 
250,000 acres in size. Under an earlier program 
authorized by the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
SCS plans and installs flood prevention meas- 
ures and practices in 11 major watersheds 
comprising approximately 30 million acres. 
River basin surveys are undertaken at the 
request of cooperating State or Federal agen- 
cies to serve as the base for coordinated re- 
source development of river basin areas. 
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SCS also has leadership within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for establishing public 
recreation areas in connection with water- 
shed projects, and makes snow surveys for 
forecasting water supply in the Western 
States to provide advice to irrigation farmers 
and other water users. 


Department of Commerce 


The Department of Commerce has only one 
agency having primary responsibilities in the 
field of water resources. This is the Envi- 
ronmental Science Services Administration, 
The St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration is under the supervision of the 
Secretary of Commerce, but it is an inde- 
pendent agency. In addition, Commerce has 
agencies such as Business and Defense Sery- 
ices Administration which provide assistance 
to industry, including the water and sewer- 
age industries; the Bureau of Public Roads, 
which has substantial responsibilities to pro- 
vide technical assistance to States in con- 
nection with the drainage facilities of the 
national highway program; and the Bureau 
of Standards, which does research in hy- 
draulics, These agencies are not listed here- 
in as water resources agencies, although it 
must be recognized that the highway drain- 
age program under supervision of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads is one of the largest 
governmental programs concerned with water 
control. 

Commerce has the unique distinction of 
having reduced the number of agencies in- 
volved in water resources within the last ten 
years through the combination of the 
Weather Bureau and the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey into Environmental Science Services 
Administration. Discussion of the program of 
this agency follows. 


Environmental Science Services 
Administration 


On July 13, 1965, the merger of the Weather 
Bureau and the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
into Environmental Science Services Admin- 
istration, referred to as ESSA, became effec- 
tive. In October, the Central Radio Propa- 
gation Laboratory became the third element 
of the new agency. 

ESSA's water resource related activities in- 
clude worldwide weather forecasts, solutions 
to air and water pollution problems, warn- 
ings of floods, storms, and other hazards of 
nature, research on weather modification and 
storm re-routing, and hydrometeorological 
studies for the other Federal water resources 
agencies. 

Department of Defense 


The Department of Defense, through the 
civil functions of the Corps of Engineers, has 
the oldest and largest of the Federal water 
resources programs. This goes back to the 
year 1824, when, the engineers of the United 
States Army being the only body of engi- 
neers within the Federal establishment, they 
were given responsibility for work on rivers 
and harbors for navigation. Over the years, 
responsibilities in the fields of flood control, 
hydroelectric power, municipal and indus- 
trial water supply, recreation, and planning 
for all functions of water resources develop- 
ment were added by statute. The program 
has grown substantially in recent years to a 
level of over $114 billion annually. The pro- 
gram is administratively directed by the 
Secretary of the Army who reports to the 
President on this program, through the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, without involving the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Corps of Engineers: Civil Functions 

The civil works function of the Corps of 
Engineers cover a broad water resource de- 
velopment program including the investiga- 
tion, design, construction, and operation and 
maintenance of works for navigation, beach 
erosion control, flood control, hydroelectric 
power generation, water supply, water qual- 
ity control, recreation, fish and wildlife pres- 
ervation, hurricane protection, and related 
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uses of water resources. The major func- 
tions are usually considered as being navi- 
gation, flood control, multiple purpose proj- 
ects including power, and beach erosion con- 
trol. The work is under the direction of 
the Chief of Engineers, and is carried out 
through 10 division offices, and 44 district 
offices scattered over the 50 States, most of 
which have parallel functions in the field 
of military construction. Special boards 
dealing with rivers and harbors and coastal 
engineering have been created within the 
Corps of Engineers to give technical advice, 
and make recommendations with respect to 
projects. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare 

The Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare was created by Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1953. Under provisions of the act 
approved April 1, 1953 (67 Stat. 18; 5 U.S.C. 
623), the Plan became effective on April 11, 
1953. Water resources activities of the De- 
partment are handled by the Public Health 
Service. 

Public Health Service 

Most of the water pollution control activi- 
ties, which were the principal water re- 
sources functions of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, were transferred to the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration in Decem- 
ber 1965. The new agency in turn was trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Interior on 
May 10, 1966, under Reorganization Plan No. 
2 of 1966. 

The Public Health Service retains respon- 
sibilities given it under Section 301 of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C, 241) in 
connection with public health aspects of 
water pollution. These responsibilities in- 
clude research, investigations, experiments, 
demonstrations, and studies of water puri- 
fication, sewage treatment, and pollution of 
lakes and streams as they affect public 
health, with particular programs involving 
radiological health, solid waste disposal, and 
interstate quarantine. 

The Public Health Service also advises 
other Federal agencies with respect to the 
health aspects of inclusion of storage for 
streamfiow regulation for water quality con- 
trol in Federal reservoirs. The Public Health 
Service is responsible for setting standards 
for the quality of water utilized in interstate 
commerce. 

Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development was created by the act ap- 
proved August 10, 1965 (79 Stat. 451). The 
Department is involved in problems relating 
to the Nation’s cities and urban areas and 
thus is involved in urban water resources 
problems in the fields of water supply, sew- 
erage, and storm drainage. These functions 
were carried on primarily by the Community 
Facilities Administration, which was created 
as a part of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency by authority of the Administrator's 
Organizational Order 1, dated December 23, 
1954. The functions appear to have been 
divided among two new agencies, under the 
Assistant Secretary for Metropolitan Devel- 
opment, which are discussed below. 


Land and Facilities Development 
Administration 

This agency makes grants to local public 
bodies and agencies to finance specific proj- 
ects for basic public water facilities, includ- 
ing works for the storage, treatment, purifi- 
cation and distribution of water; and for 
basic public sewer facilities, other than 
treatment plants, in accordance with the 
provisions of Secfion 702 of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 
451). Under Section 1107, loans to private 
nonprofit corporations to finance such facil- 
ities are authorized where there is no exist- 
ing public body able to construct them. 
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Office of Planning Standards and 
Coordination 

This agency administers a program of 
interest-free advances to State and local 
public agencies for planning public works, 
including water and sewer facilities, under 
the provisions of section 702(e) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 (40 U.S.C. 462). 


Department of the Interior 


The Department of the Interior, created in 
1849, has the widest range of responsibilities 
in the field of water resources, going from 
major construction programs for the 
reclamation of arid lands and multiple pur- 
pose river basin development in the West, to 
a massive program of grants for water pollu- 
tion abatement all over the Nation, and re- 
search into the frontiers of human knowl- 
edge in the field of water. The Department’s 
responsibilities are carried on through the 
activities of 15 separate agencies which will 
be discussed hereinafter. Supervision over 
the far-flung activities of these agencies is 
divided among five assistant secretaries, em- 
bracing the fields of Water and Power De- 
velopment, Fish and Wildlife and Parks, 
Public Land Management, Mineral Resources, 
and, most recently, Water Quality. Staff as- 
sistance and advice in the field of water is 
provided by offices of the Department, such 
as the Resources Program Staff and the Office 
of the Science Adviser. The Departmental 
offices are not considered water resources 
agencies for the purposes of this report. 


Office of Water Resources Research 


The Office of Water Resources Research ad- 
ministers the program of water resources 
research and training authorized by the act 
of July 17, 1964 (78 Stat. 329; 42 U.S.C. 1961). 
The program promotes and supports research 
in water and water related resources and 
activities through water resources research 
institutes in each of the 50 States and Puerto 
Rico. The Institutes are connected either 
with land grant colleges or an equivalent 
institution, and in general have a mission in 
water resources similar to that of the agri- 
cultural experiment stations in agriculture. 
Title II of the Act, which was modified and 
expanded by the Act of April 19, 1966 (80 
Stat. 129) provides for grants and contracts 
for water resources research at other in- 
stitutions. 


Office of Saline Water 


The Office of Saline Water was established 
to carry out the research program authorized 
by the Act of July 3, 1952, as amended and 
extended by the Acts of June 29, 1955, 
September 2, 1958, September 22, 1961, and 
August 11, 1965, seeking practical and eco- 
nomic means of transforming sea, or other 
saline, brackish, or minerally charged waters 
into water suitable for agriculture, industry, 
and people. The work is carried on primarily 
through grants and contracts with educa- 
tional institutions, scientific organizations, 
industrial or engineering firms, individuals, 
and other agencies of government, for re- 
search and work on technical aspects. 

The Saline Water Demonstration Act of 
September 2, 1958 (72 Stat. 1706; 42 U.S.C. 
1958a-g) expanded the program by authoriz- 
ing five demonstration plants, each using 
a different desalting method. Under the 1961 
Act, the Secretary may ask the Congress to 
authorize construction of additional demon- 
stration plants whenever he judges a new 
concept or method justifies it. He is also 
authorized to work with foreign govern- 
ments, looking to the advancement of the 
art of desalting. 

United States Fish and Wildlife Service 

Created by the Fish and Wildlife Act of 
1956 (70 Stat. 1119; 16 U.S.C. 742b), this 
bureau is responsible for overall policies af- 
fecting fish and wildlife. Action programs for 
fish and wildlife conservation are carried on 
by two subsidiary agencies, the Bureau of 
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Commercial Fisheries and the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 


Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 


This Bureau concerns itself with marine 
and inland fisheries; biological research on 
species, the size of fish resources, their de- 
cline or increase, and the development and 
conservation of commercial fishery resources. 
Since the habitat of fish is water, this bureau 
is concerned with water quality and water 
adequacy. It coordinates its activities with 
State agencies in interstate waters and with 
Federal agencies on water projects of Fed- 
eral agencies, and with non-Federal agen- 
cies operating under Federal licenses, to in- 
sure economic management and conserva- 
tion of the fishery resources of all the coasts 
of the United States as well as the Great 
Lakes and other inland waters. 


Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 


This Bureau works to insure the survival 
and growth of the Nation's wild birds, mam- 
mals, and sport fish for their recreational 
and economic value. Wetlands, sanctuaries 
near water, and such other provisions tie 
the work of this Bureau to water resources 
activities. In the river planning programs, 
the Bureau examines the effects on fish and 
wildlife that could result from Federal water 
use projects, and from projects of public 
and private groups operating under Federal 
license. The Fish and Wildlife Coordina- 
tion Act, the Federal Power Act, and the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act authorize the Bureau to be in on the 
planning. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

This agency is responsible for irrigation, 
drainage, and other water resources activi- 
ties in connection with Indian Reservations. 
It plans, constructs, operates, and maintains 
water resource projects, and provides tech- 
nical assistance to the Indians, toward the 
end of making them economically self-suf- 
ficient. 

Some of its major work, such as the 
Navajo Indian Irrigation Project, is per- 
formed by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Geological Survey 

The Geological Survey was established by 
the act of March 3, 1879 (20 Stat. 394; 43 
U.S.C. 31), and its functions were expanded 
by subsequent authorizations. The early 
work of the Survey involving water resources 
included classifying lands available for ir- 
rigation, identifying hydroelectric power 
sites, stream gaging and determining the 
water supply of the United States, making 
topographic maps, and doing chemical and 
physical research inyolving water. 

The Survey determines the source, quan- 
tity, quality, distribution, movement, and 
availability of both surface and ground wa- 
ters. It investigates floods and droughts, 
their magnitude, frequency, and relation to 
climatic and physiographic factors, It 
studies and reports on such matters as water 
requirements for industrial, domestic, and 
agricultural purposes, the physical and 
chemical quality of water resources, and the 
relation of water quality and suspended sedi- 
ment load to various aspects of water re- 
sources development. It makes special hy- 
drologic studies of the interrelationships 
between climate, typography, vegetation, 
soils, and water supply. It gives scientific 
and technical assistance in hydrologic fields 
to other Federal agencies. It coordinates 
the national water data acquisition work of 
Federal agencies. The Survey furnishes en- 
gineering supervision for certain Federal 
power permits and licenses. 

Bureau of Land Management 


The Bureau of Land Management was 
created on July 16, 1946, through the con- 
solidation of the General Land Office (1812) 
and the Grazing Service (1934) in accordance 
with the provisions of sections 402 and 403 
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of the President’s Reorganization Plan of 
1946 (5 U.S.C. 1335-16). Its primary func- 
tion is to administer resources involved in 
about 800 million acres of Federal lands, 
of which it has exclusive jurisdiction over 
477 million acres. The primary aspects of 
the Bureau’s activities which touch on wa- 
ter are in connection with fish and wildlife 
conservation, use of public lands for hydro- 
electric power purposes, outdoor recreation, 
watershed protection and management, and 
wilderness protection. 

The watershed management program is in- 
volved with the conservation, development, 
and use of water in preserving and protect- 
ing soil and water resources. It combines 
land treatment with regulation of surface 
water runoff to control erosion and to sta- 
bilize soil. 

The recreation and wildlife responsibilities 
include maintenance of recreation facilities, 
water runoff to control erosion and to sta- 
bilize soil. 

Hydroelectric power responsibilities are 
exercised through the Federal Power Com- 
mission under the Federal Power Act. 


National Park Service 


The National Park Service was established 
by the act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 
16 U.S.C. 1). There have been subsequent 
acts, executive orders, and proclamations 
that have added to the National Park Sys- 
tem and therefore have expanded the work 
of the National Park Service. 

The Service has the primary duty of pre- 
serving the scenery and natural and historic 
objects and wildlife of national parks, monu- 
ments, and similar reservations. In provid- 
ing areas for public enjoyment and to 
protect the resources of areas under its juris- 
diction, the National Park Service is con- 
cerned with preventing stream pollution and 
other manmade detractions from the beauty 
of these areas. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


The Bureau was created to promote co- 
ordination and development of programs for 
outdoor recreation (Act of May 28, 1963, 16 
U.S.C. 4601). The Bureau reports to the As- 
sistant Secretary—Public Land Management 
and does the work prescribed in the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965 (78 
Stat. 897; 16 U.S.C. 4601-4). The latter Act 
provides for a program of financial assistance 
grants to States for planning, acquiring, and 
developing outdoor recreation facilities. 
Water-based recreational sites are an im- 
portant part of this program. 


Bureau of Reclamation 


The Reclamation Act of 1902 (32 Stat. 388; 
43 U.S.C. 371 et seq.) authorized the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to locate, construct, 
operate, and maintain works for the storage, 
diversion, and development of waters for the 
reclamation of arid and semiarid lands in 
the Western States. In June 1923, the Sec- 
retary created the position of Commissioner 
of Reclamation and established the Bureau 
of Reclamation to carry out his functions 
under this Act. 

The water resource related functions of 
the Bureau, carried on with other Interior 
Department bureaus and other Federal agen- 
cies, States, and local groups, include trans- 
forming arid an semiarid lands into produc- 
tive farms through irrigation; providing sup- 
plemental water for lands already irrigated; 
developing and administering repayment ar- 
rangements with water users; transmitting 
and selling or exchanging electric power gen- 
erated at Bureau projects and certain other 
reservoir projects not under the Bureau's 
control; reducing flood runoff; producing 
maximum economical production of hydro- 
electric power and energy consistent with 
established priorities governing the im- 
poundment and release of water for other 
purposes; regulating rivers; improving navi- 
gation; providing water for municipal, do- 
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mestic, and industrial use on a repayment 
basis; conserving fish and wildlife; abating 
sedimentation, salination, and pollution of 
streams and other water courses; and pro- 
viding new or improved recreational fa- 
cilities. 


Bonneville Power Administration 


Bonneville Power Administration was cre- 
ated pursuant to the act of August 20, 1937 
(50 Stat. 731, as amended; 16 U.S.C. 832 et 
seq.) to market power produced at Federal 
hydroelectric powerplants in the Pacific 
Northwest. Its regionwide interconnecting 
transmission system is being extended as far 
as southern California by means of the high- 
voltage Pacific Northwest-Southwest inter- 
tie. The generating projects themselves are 
constructed and operated either by the Corps 
of Engineers of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
but BPA operates the dispatching center 
which divides the load among the several 
plants, thus having a direct role in the 
operation of the system. 


Southwestern Power Administration 


The Southwestern Power Administration 
was created by the Secretary of the Interior 
in 1943, to carry out the Secretary’s respon- 
sibility for the sale and disposition of elec- 
tric energy generated at hydroelectric power- 
plants operated by the Federal government 
in the southwestern States of Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, and Texas. These functions 
are assigned to the by the Flood 
Control Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 890; 16 U.S.C. 
825s). 

Because of its involvement with hydro- 
electric power, SWPA participates with other 
Federal and non-Federal agencies in the 
comprehensive planning of water resources 
developments in the southwest; and in 
scheduling of operation of the plants from 
which it markets power. 


Southeastern Power Administration 


The Southeastern Power Administration 
was created by the Secretary of the Interior 
in 1950 to handle transmission and disposi- 
tion of electric power from Federal hydro- 
electric powerplants in the southeastern 
States, under the same provisions of the 
1944 Flood Control Act which apply to 
Southwestern Power Administration. SEPA’s 
operations are confined to the States of West 
Virginia, Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky. Its water resources 
activities involve planning for comprehen- 
sive development of water resources and op- 
eration of Federal hydroplants. 


Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration 


This agency was created by the Water 
Quality Act of 1965 (Public Law 89-234) 
approved October 2, 1965, to administer the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act (33 
U.S.C. 466), formerly handled by the Public 
Health Service. The agency was transferred 
to the Department of the Interior by Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 2 of 1966, effective May 
10, 1966. 

Under the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act the Federal government makes grants to 
State and interstate agencies to help meet 
costs of establishing and maintaining meas- 
ures for the prevention and control of water 
pollution; to public agencies and institutions 
and also to private agencies, institutions, and 
individuals on the basis of specific applica- 
tions for research and training, investiga- 
tions, and demonstrations in the field of 
water pollution control; to States or mu- 
nicipalities for development of projects to 
demonstrate new or improved methods of 
controlling the pollution from storm sewers 
or combined storm and sanitary sewers; and 
to States or municipalities of up to 30 per- 
cent of the cost of constructing sewage 
treatment plants, with a limitation of 
$1,200,000 for any one municipality, or 
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$4,800,000 for projects serving four or more 
municipalities. 

The Act also provides for enforcement 
measures to reduce pollution of interstate or 
navigable waters, including establishment of 
quality standards, conferences, and recom- 
mendations to State water pollution control 
agencies for remedial action to reduce or 
prevent pollution of interstate or navigable 
waters. Where action does not follow, the 
Secretary may request the United States At- 
torney General to institute lawsuits. 

The Act also establishes a Water Pollution 
Control Advisory Board, with members ap- 
pointed by the President from outside the 
Federal government. 


Department of State 


The Department of State becomes involved 
in water resources because of the boundary 
waters of the United States. As a result of 
the treaty of 1909 with Great Britain, and 
various treaties with Mexico dating back to 
1889, the International Joint Commission and 
the International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, respectively, have been created to 
deal with water resource problems on our 
northern and southern boundaries. 


International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion—United States and Mexico 

The United States section of the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commission is 
the Federal agency created to carry out the 
responsibilities of the United States under 
the treaties of March 1, 1889, and subsequent 
treaties of 1905, 1933, and 1944. The United 
States Section also operates under certain 
congressional acts of 1935, 1936, and 1950. 

Principal water related activities of the 
Commission deal with construction, opera- 
tion and maintenance of the diversion dams, 
storage reservoirs, hydroelectric plants, and 
flood control works along the Rio Grande 
where it forms the boundary between the 
United States and Mexico, and flood control 
works along the lower Colorado River in the 
vicinity of the international boundary. 
Among other major projects, the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission 
operates and maintains the Falcon and 
Amistad dams, reservoirs and power plants, 
the Lower Rio Grande Flood Control Project, 
and the Rio Grande Rectification and Canal- 
ization Project in the vicinity of El Paso, 
Texas. Other responsibilities relating to 
water are involved wherever other streams 
cross the boundary between the United 
States and Mexico, and at certain border 
communities. In such cases, the Commis- 
sion may become involved in a wider range 
of activities relating to water, including pol- 
lution abatement and water supply. 


International Joint Commission—United 
States and Canada 

The International Joint Commission was 
organized in 1911, pursuant to the treaty of 
January 11, 1909, between the United States 
and Great Britain. The purpose of the Com- 
mission is to prevent disputes regarding the 
use of boundary waters, and settle questions 
that arise between the United States and 
Canada involving rights, obligations, or in- 
terests of either, in waters along the bound- 
ary. The Commission has jurisdiction over 
all cases involving use, obstruction or diver- 
sion of boundary waters between the United 
States and Canada and also waters flowing 
from boundary waters and waters at a lower 
level than the boundary in rivers flowing 
across the boundary. Approval of the Com- 
mission is required for the construction and 
maintenance of any works that change the 
natural level of boundary waters. 

The International Joint Commission is not 
an action agency, but operates through mak- 
ing reports and recommendations to the two 
governments dealing with such international 
water resource problems as the Niagara Falls 
beautification, Passamaquoddy tidal power 
project, pollution of the Great Lakes, and 
control of water levels of the Great Lakes. 
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Treasury Department 
The Treasury Department becomes in- 
volved in water resources through its super- 
vision of the United States Coast Guard. 


United States Coast Guard 


The United States Coast Guard is a semi- 
military agency which becomes involved in 
water resources development through its re- 
sponsibility for provision of aids to naviga- 
tion in inland and coastal waterways. Thus, 
all reports of the Corps of Engineers recom- 
mending improvement of navigation facili- 
ties are required to include a section dealing 
with aids to navigation based on studies by 
the Coast Guard, and the Coast Guard gen- 
erally constructs, operates, and maintains 
such aids to navigation. 


Executive Office of the President 


Several agencies of the Executive Office of 
the President become involved in water re- 
sources through carrying out the President’s 
responsibilities for supervision and control 
of all Federal activities in this field. The 
three agencies which appear to have primary 
responsibilities in water resources are the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Office of Science 
and Technology, and the Office of Emergency 
Planning. The water functions of these 
agencies are described hereinafter. In addi- 
tion, such agencies as the Council of Eco- 
nomie Advisors and the White House office 
become involved in matters relating to water, 
but are not considered as water resources 
agencies for the purpose of this report. 


Bureau of the Budget 


In addition to the budgetary and legisla- 
tive responsibilities which have been assigned 
to the Bureau of the Budget, this agency 
has been charged under Executive Order 9384 
with reviewing all projects proposing con- 
struction, operation, or maintenance of water 
resources facilities. Under this order, the 
comments of the Bureau of the Budget are 
required to be obtained prior to the trans- 
mittal to Congress of any report proposing 
Federal participation in such activities. The 
project review function is handled in the 
Resources and Civil Works Division of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 


Office of Science and Technology 


This agency serves as staff for the Presi- 
dent's Science Advisor, the President's Sci- 
ence Advisory Committee and the Federal 
Council for Sciences and Technology. The 
latter organization was established br Execu- 
tive Order 10807, dated March 13, 1959, to 
promote closer cooperation among Federal 
agencies in matters relating to science and 
technology. It ccnsists of representatives 
of the Federal departments and agencies con- 
cerned with these fields, and has assumed 
responsibility in the field of water resources 
through the establishment of inter-agency 
committees such as the Committee on Water 
Resources Research, and the Committee on 
Atmospheric Sciences. In providing a chair- 
man and staff for such committees, the Office 
of Science and Technology is considered to 
be a water resources agency for the purpose 
of this report. 


Office of Emergency Planning 


This office is charged with the responsi- 
bility of planning for the overall manage- 
ment of resources, including water, in periods 
of emergency, and, also, with laws relating 
to Federal assistance in natural disasters, in- 
cluding flood emergencies. The agency works 
to coordinate the activities of other agencies 
which carry out the actual field work. In the 
case of flood emergencies, this is handled 
primarily by the Corps of Engineers. 


Independent agencies 
Appalachian Regional Commission 


Established ty Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Act of 1966 (79 Stat. 5; 40 U.S.C. 
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App. 1) to develop plans for and coordinate 
comprehensive programs for regional eco- 
nomic development authorized by the act. 

Among the development programs author- 
ized are those for erosion control measures, 
reclamation of land and water damaged by 
strip mining, operation of a comprehensive 
water resources survey, construction of sew- 
age treatment facilities. The comprehensive 
water resources survey is being accomplished 
through the Corps of Engineers. 


Atomic Energy Commission 


The AEC was established by the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 755) as amended 
by the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended 
(68 Stat. 919; 42 U.S.C. 2011 et sed.) 

The principal purpose of the Atomic Energy 
Commission is to provide under national 
policy for the development, use, and control 
of atomic energy. Its primary responsibilities 
involving water relate to the control of radio- 
active emissions in such a way as to prevent 
danger to public health, and, in recent years, 
investigations and research looking to con- 
struction of combined desalting and power 
generation plants. 


Delaware River Basin Commission 


Created by a Federal-Interstate Compact 
among the U.S, Government and the States 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, and 
Delaware, consented to by Act of September 
27, 1961 (75 Stat. 688), the Delaware River 
Basin Commission is a Federal-State agency, 
chaired by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Commission is responsible for development 
and approval of a comprehensive plan and 
for programming, scheduling, and controlling 
projects and activities, within the Delaware 
River Basin, which will provide effective flood 
damage reduction; conservation and develop- 
ment of ground and surface water supplies 
for municipal, industrial, and agricultural 
uses; development of recreational facilities in 
relation to reservoirs, lakes, and streams; 
propagation of fish and game; promotion of 
related forestry, soil conservation, and water- 
shed projects; protection and aid to fisheries 
dependent upon water resources; develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power potentialities; 
improved navigation; control of movement of 
salt water; abatement and control of stream 
pollution; and regulation of stream flows to 
attain these goals. 

Federal Power Commission 

An independent agency created by the 
Federal Water Power Act of June 10, 1920 (41 
Stat. 1063; 16 U.S.C. 791-823) to investigate 
water and power development of the rivers of 
the United States and to issue licenses for 
non-Federal development thereof. Addi- 
tional responsibilities have been assigned un- 
der other legislation and by Executive Order. 

The FPC regulates the issuance of licenses 
for construction and operation of non- 
Federal hydroelectric power projects on pub- 
lic lands or on navigable waters of the United 
States. The Commission studies plans for 
proposed dams to be constructed by the De- 
partment of the Army, the Department of 
the Interior, or other Federal agencies, and 
makes recommendations concerning the in- 
stallation of facilities for the development of 
hydroelectric power. It determines and as- 
sesses headwater benefit charges against the 
owner of any non-Federal water power proj- 
ect directly benefited by upstream improve- 
ments constructed by the United States, its 
licensees or permittees. 


National Science Foundation 


Created by the National Science Founda- 
tion Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 149; 42 U.S.C. 1861- 
1879), the fundamental purpose of the NSF 
is to strengthen basic research and education 
in the sciences in the United States. Among 
the Foundation’s activities involving water 
are the program of research and development 
in weather modification, grants and contracts 
to universities and other nonprofit organiza- 
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tions to support the construction of labora- 
tories or specialized facilities in water sci- 
ence, and grants for research into water 
related sciences. It supports the National 
Center for Atmospheric Research, and pro- 
vides fellowships and traineeships to gradu- 
ate students in engineering, including sani- 
tary and hydrologic engineering. 

Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 

poration 

The Seaway Corporation is an independent 
agency under supervision of the Department 
of Commerce. It is authorized to construct, 
maintain, and operate in U.S. territory deep 
water navigation works in the International 
Rapids section as well as necessary dredging 
in the Thousand Islands section of the Saint 
Lawrence River. 

It was established by the Act of May 13, 
1954 (68 Stat. 92; 33 U.S.C, 981) and works 
in close coordination with the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority of Canada in maintaining 
and operating the St. Lawrence Seaway. Its 
activities are coordinated with the Hydro- 
electric Power Commission of Ontario, and 
the Power Authority of the State of New 
York, which have constructed and operate 
power facilities in connection with develop- 
ment of the St, Lawrence. 


Tennessee Valley Authority 

The TVA is a corporation created by the 
Act of May 18, 1933 (48 Stat. 58; 16 U.S.C. 
831-831dd). The statute provides for the de- 
velopment of the Tennessee River and its 
tributaries for navigation, flood control, and 
the generation and disposition of hydroelec- 
trie power. 

Water Resources Council 


Title I of the Water Resources Planning 
Act of 1965 (Public Law 89-80 July 22, 1965) 
established the Water Resources Council as 
a cabinet-level agency, composed of the Sec- 
retaries of Agriculture, Army, Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and Interior and the 
chairman of the Federal Power Commission. 
The Council has primary responsibilities for 
continuing studies and perlodic assessments 
of the adequacy of water supplies in the 
United States, for maintaining a continuing 
study of the relation of regional or river 
basin plans to the requirements of larger re- 
gions of the Nation, for appraising adequacy 
of Federal programs, and for making recom- 
mendations to the President with respect to 
Federal policies and programs. 

The Council is to establish principles, 
standards, and procedures for Federal par- 
ticipation in the preparation of comprehen- 
sive regional or river basin plans, and for the 
formulation and evaluation of Federal water 
and related land resource projects. 


PART II. TEMPORARY COMMITTEES AND 
COMMISSIONS 

Federal involvement in the field of water 
Tesources has been a subject of controversy 
for more than a hundred and fifty years, and 
for at least that long has been the object of 
study by numerous special commissions and 
committees created for that sole purpose. 
Numerous other commissions and commit- 
tees created for the purpose of fostering ef- 
ficiency in government have seized on water 
resources as a fruitful fleld for improvement 
of governmental policies and procedures. 
This section lists and describes briefly 25 of 
the more important of these groups, starting 
with those created during the conservation 
movement which flowered during the first 
decade of the twentieth century. 

Coverage is limited to bodies created by 
Presidential or congressional action to func- 
tion during a limited period of time. Thus, 
standing committees of Congress, and co- 
ordinating committees such as the Federal 
Interagency Committee on Water Resources, 
and the continuing field Inter-Agency River 
Basin Committees are omitted, even though 
many of these groups have made important 
studies in the field of water resources. 
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More complete information on the com- 
mittees and commissions through 1959 is 
contained in Committee Print No. 2, Senate 
Select Committee on National Water Re- 
sources, October 1959, which summarizes the 
circumstances surrounding the various 
bodies and their recommendations in a 46- 
page document. 


Inland Waterways Commission 


This Commission was appointed by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt on March 14, 1907, 
to look into and prepare a report on a com- 
prehensive plan for the improvement and 
control of the river systems of the United 
States. The Committee, which consisted of 
two members of the House of Representa- 
tives, two Senators, and five experts from 
agencies of the Federal government involved 
with water resources, made reports on sub- 
jects including navigable waters and canals 
of the United States, commerce among the 
States, industrial water supplies, hydro-elec- 
tric power, relation of water conservation to 
fiood prevention and navigation, the general 
relation between forests and streams, and 
other subjects involved with comprehensive 
water resource development. 

These reports and the recommendations of 
the Committee were issued on February 3, 
1908, and published as Senate Document 325, 
60th Congress, 1st Session. 


National Conservation Commission 


The National Conservation Commission 
consisted of four groups of 12 experts each 
in the fields of water, forests, lands, and 
minerals, appointed by President Roosevelt 
to make an inventory of the natural re- 
sources of the United States in cooperation 
with the Executive departments of the gov- 
ernment, State officers, and national organi- 
zations. The Commission operated under 
authority of Executive Order No. 809, dated 
June 8, 1908, and its nine-man executive 
committee was under the chairmanship of 
Gifford Pinchot, who was then Secretary of 
the Interior. 

The three-volume report of the National 
Conservation Commission was completed on 
January 22, 1909, and printed as Senate Docu- 
ment 676, 60th Congress, 2d Session. It ad- 
vocated a vigorous policy of conservation and 
gave added recognition to the interrelation- 
ship of the various uses of water. 


National Waterways Commission 


The National Waterways Commission was 
established by the River and Harbor Act of 
March 3, 1909 (25 Stat. 815). It consisted 
of five Senators and seven members of the 
House of Representatives, and was assigned 
the duty of investigating questions pertain- 
ing to water transportation and the improve- 
ment of waterways, and making recommen- 
dations to Congress thereon. 

The preliminary report of the Commission 
was submitted in January 1910, and the final 
report in 1912. The two reports were pub- 
lished as Senate Document 469, 62nd Con- 
gress, 2d Session. The recommendations 
covered numerous specific navigation pro- 
posals as well as general recommendations 
dealing with control of public terminals, the 
practicability of flood control reservoirs, the 
influence of forests upon navigability of 
streams, and the need for legislation for the 
development and control of water power. 

Waterways Commission 

The Rivers and Harbors Act of August 8, 
1917 (40 Stat. 250), created a Waterways 
Commission to consist of seven members to 
be appointed by the President of the United 
States, at least one of which was to be 
chosen from the Engineer Corps of the Army, 
one to be an expert hydraulic engineer from 
civil life, and the remaining five to be either 
from civil life or the public service. 

The purpose of the Commission was to 
bring into coordination and cooperation the 
engineering, scientific, and constructive 
services, bureaus, boards, and commissions 
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of the several governmental departments of 
the United States, and commissions created 
by Congress that related to study, develop- 
ment or contro] of waterways and water re- 
sources, and subjects related thereto. 

Senator Newlands, principal proponent of 
the Waterways Commission, died shortly 
after the legislation to create it was enacted, 
and the members of the Commission were 
never appointed by the President. The 
language creating the Commission was ex- 
pressly repealed in the Federal Water Power 
Act of 1920. 


Joint Committee on Reorganization of the 
Executive Departments 


This Committee was created under a joint 
resolution adopted December 17, 1920 (S.J. 
Res. 191, 66th Congress), and amended by a 
joint resolution approved May 5, 1921 (S.J. 
Res. 282, 67th Congress). The Committee 
consisted of two Senators and two members 
of the House of Representatives and one rep- 
resentative of the President. 

The Joint Committee considered recom- 
mendations made by President Harding, and 
made recommendations for reorganization of 
the Government, including reorganization of 
the Executive departments dealing with 
water resources. The recommendations are 
printed as House Document 356, 68th Con- 
gress, Ist Session. 


President's Committee on Water Flow 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt's Commit- 
tee on Water Flow consisted of the Secre- 
taries of the Interior, War, Agriculture, and 
Labor, who were requested by the President 
to report on a comprehensive plan for the 
improvement and development of the rivers 
of the United States, with a view to giving 
Congress information to provide guidance for 
legislation which would provide for the 
maximum amount of flood control, naviga- 
tion, irrigation, and development of hydro- 
electric power. The report was to be made 
in response to resolutions adopted February 
2, 1934, by the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives (Senate Resolution 164 and 
House Resolution 248, 73d Congress, 2d 
Session) 

The report of this Committee was made on 
June 4, 1934, and issued as House Document 
395, 73d Congress, 2d Session, The Commit- 
tee selected 10 drainage basins for projects 
for further development of comprehensive 
plans, and recommended that it be allowed 
to continue to function in order to develop 
more specific plans. 


Mississippi Valley Committee of the Public 
Works Administration 


This Committee was created to make a 
plan for the use and control of water within 
the Mississippi River drainage basin. The 
Committee consisted of two members from 
the Corps of Engineers, including the Chief 
of Engineers, and seven experts in various 
fields of resource conservation. 

The Committee made its report on October 
1, 1934, with specific recommendations on the 
various river basins in the Mississippi Valley, 
and called for consideration of the inter- 
related interests of the entire Mississippi 
River system. 


National Resources Board—Water Planning 
Committee 


The National Resources Board was created 
on June 30, 1934, by Executive Order No. 
6777. It consisted of five of the Cabinet Sec- 
retaries, the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministrator, and three other members from 
outside the Government. The Water Plan- 
ning Committee consisted of eight experts in 
this field, with the assistance of an executive 
engineer and a secretary. 

The National Resources Board's report deal- 
ing with water resources was submitted to 
the President on December 1, 1934, and pro- 
posed the establishment of a permanent wa- 
ter planning section to assemble basic data, 
to proceed rapidly with constructive programs 
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for water resource development, making full 
use of existing public agencies, and to in- 
vestigate water pollution in all its phases. 


National Resources Committee—Water 
Resources Committee 

The National Resources Committee was or- 
ganized in June 1935, under Executive Order 
7065, which reconstituted the National Re- 
sources Board. The Water Resources Commit- 
tee consisted of 12 water experts, including 
the heads of various Federal agencies in- 
volved with water resources. 

The Water Resources Committee made re- 
ports on drainage basin development in 1936 
and 1937. The recommendations and a sum- 
mary of the 1936 drainage basin report were 
included in House Document 140, 75th Con- 
gress, Ist session, issued February 3, 1937. 

The Water Resources Committee made 10 
other reports before it was succeeded by the 
National Resources Planning Board. 


Select Committee To Investigate the Execu- 
tive Agencies of the Government 


Senate Resolution 217 of the 74th Congress, 
adopted on February 24, 1936, created a Sen- 
ate Select Committee to investigate the Exec- 
utive agencies of the Government. Mem- 
bership of the Committee consisted of five 
Senators under the chairmanship of Senator 
Byrd of Virginia. 

The Select Committee ordered studies un- 
dertaken by the Brookings Institution, look- 
ing to the reorganization of the Executive 
agencies of the Government in a more func- 
tional manner, Chapter 6 of the report dealt 
with Government activities in the field of 
public works and water resources, and pro- 
posed some major changes, including the 
establishment of a Department of Trans- 
portation, and the removal of the water 
resources functions of the Corps of Engi- 
neers from the War Department. 

The report of the Brookings Institution was 
issued as Senate Report No. 1275 of the 75th 
Congress. 


President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management 


This Committee was created by the Pres- 
ident, and it made a report to him on Jan- 
uary 8, 1937, which was printed as Senate 
Document No. 8, 75th Congress, 1st Session. 
The three-member committee, appointed by 
the President, with Louis Brownlow as Chair- 
man, made recommendations for sweeping 
reorganization of the Government, to include 
12 major executive departments, including 
one for conservation and one for public 
works. This would have involved major re- 
organization of the water resources activ- 
ities of the Federal Government. 


National Resources Planning Board 


This agency was created by Reorganization 
Plan No, 1, effective July 1, 1939, under a 
resolution of approval dated June 7, 1939, to 
plan for the development and utilization of 
the natural resources of the Nation, The 
Board made numerous reports on various 
phases of water resources, continuing the 
work started by the National Resources 
Board and National Resources Committee in 
this field. It was abolished by the Act ap- 
provea June 26, 1943, effective August 31, 
1943. 


Commission on Reorganization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government (First 
Hoover Commission) 

The First Hoover Commission was created 
by the Act of July 7, 1947, to make recom- 
mendations to Congress looking to the pro- 
motion of economy, efficiency, and improve- 
ment of service in the transaction of the pub- 
lic business in the Executive Branch of the 
Government. The Hoover Commission had 
task forces on natural resources, water re- 
source projects, and public works, each of 
which made reports involving water resources. 

Numerous recommendations involving wa- 
ter resources activities of the Federal Gov- 
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ernment were included in the final recom- 
mendations of the Commission on the De- 
partment of the Interior, published as House 
Document 122, 81st Congress, Ist Session, 
March 17, 1949. 


President’s Water Resources Policy 
Commission 


President Truman created a Water Re- 
sources Policy Commission on January 3, 
1950, under the terms of Executive Order 
10,095. The Commission consisted of seven 
members from private life, under the chair- 
manship of Morris L. Cooke, a consulting 
engineer. 

The report of the Cooke Commission, 
issued in December 1950, contained more 
than a hundred recommendations for the 
improvement of national water resources 
policies. Two additional volumes issued by 
the Commission covered plans for develop- 
ment of water resources of ten rivers and a 
review of water resources law. 


President's Materials Policy Commission 


President Truman created a Materials 
Policy Commission, chaired by William S. 
Paley, on January 22, 1951, to study the 
broader and longer range aspects of the 
Nation's materials problems. 

The five-member Commission submitted 
a report on June 2, 1952, which included con- 
sideration of water resources as a material 
needed for industry. 


Arkansas-White and Red Basins Inter-Agency 
Committee 


This Committee was created by President 
Truman to make the study of the water re- 
sources of these river basins authorized by 
the Flood Control Act of 1950. The Com- 
mittee included members from the Federal 
departments involved in water resources, and 
representatives of the States of the basin, 
under chairmanship of the Department of 
the Army. 

The Committee’s report, published as Sen- 
ate Document No. 13, of the 85th Congress, 
Ist Session, January 30, 1957, laid out a 
framework plan for development of the 
Water resources of the basin. Following 
completion of this report, the Committee 
was disbanded, but another committee havy- 
ing the same name was subsequently estab- 
lished. 


New England-New York Interagency 
Committee 


This Committee likewise was created by 
President Truman to conduct a study author- 
ized in the Flood Control Act of 1950. Its 
membership was similar to that of the 
Arkansas White-Red Basins Committee. 

The report of the Committee was published 
as Senate Document No. 14, 85th Congress, 
ist Session, January 30, 1967, following 
which the Committee was disbanded, 


Subcommittee To Study Civil Works, House 
of Representatives, 82d Congress 


This Subcommittee, usually referred to as 
the Jones Committee after its chairman, 
Congressman Robert E. Jones of Alabama, 
was created by resolution adopted by the 
House Committee on Public Works on Au- 
gust 20, 1951, to study policies, practices, and 
procedures, in connection with the water re- 
sources program of the Corps of Engineers. 

The Subcommittee’s reports were dated 
December 5, 1952, and were published as 
Committee Prints, numbered 21 through 24, 
of the House Committee on Public Works, 
82nd Congress, 2nd Session. The reports 
contained numerous recommendations for 
modification of water resources policy. 


Missouri Basin Survey Commission 

This Commission was created under the 
terms of Executive Order 10318 on January 
3, 1952. It was composed of 11 members ap- 
pointed by the President, including three 
Senators and three members of the House 
of Representatives. 

The report of the Commission, entitled 
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“Missouri, Land and Water,” was published 
in January 1953, and included numerous 
recommendations for improvement of water 
resources activities in the Missouri Basin as 
well as for general improvement of water re- 
sources policies all over the country. 


Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 


This Commission, sometimes known as the 
Kestnbaum Commission, was created by Act 
of July 10, 1953, to review the relationships 
between Federal, State, and local levels of 
government in the United States. 

The Commission's report was submitted 
to Congress in June 1955, including a section 
on natural resources and conservation which 
made numerous recommendations for the 
improvement of policies for dealing with 
water resources. 


Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government (second Hoover 
Commission) 


The second Hoover Commission was cre- 
ated by Act dated July 10, 1953, with a 
membership of 12, including two Senators 
and two members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Commission appointed a 
task force on water resources and power 
which made an exhaustive study of water 
problems and submitted its own three- 
volume report containing numerous recom- 
mendations for changes in water resources 
policy. 

The recommendations of the second 
Hoover Commission’s own report on Water 
Resources and Power differed from those of 
the Task Force report in numerous respects. 
It was published as House Document 208, 
84th Congress, Ist Session, June 30, 1955. 


Presidential Advisory Committee on Water 
Resources Policy 


President Eisenhower established his own 
committee on Water Resources Policy by 
letter dated May 26, 1954. The Committee, 
sometimes referred to as PACKRAT, con- 
sisted of the Secretaries of Agriculture, De- 
fense, and Interior, under the chairmanship 
of the latter, and with participation from 
time to time of other government officials. 

The Committee’s report, transmitted to 
Congress on January 17, 1956, and published 
as House Document 315, 84th Congress, con- 
tained eight major recommendations for re- 
vision of water resources policy. 


Texas Basin Study Commission 


The United States Study Commission— 
Texas was created by Public Law 85-843, ap- 
proved August 28, 1958, to prepare a plan for 
development of land and water resources 
in the Neches, Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, 
Guadalupe, San Antonio, Neuces, and San 
Jacinto Rivers in Texas. Membership on 
the Commission consisted of a chairman and 
representatives, appointed by the President, 
from each of the river basins and of each of 
the major Federal agencies involved in water 
resources development. 

The Commission’s plan was completed 
March 31, 1962. The report, in 4 volumes, 
was published as House Document 494, 87th 
Congress, 2d Session. 


Southeast Basins Study Commission 


The United States Study Commission— 
Southeast River Basin was created by Public 
Law 85-850, approved August 28, 1958, to 
prepare a plan for the development of the 
land and water resources of the southeastern 
river basins from the Perdido to the Savan- 
nah Rivers, inclusive. Membership on the 
Commission included a chairman from the 
region, and representatives appointed by the 
resident from the four States involved and 
the six major Federal agencies involved in 
water resources activities in the area. 

The Commission’s 12-volume report was 
completed on June 19, 1963, and transmitted 
to the President. It was published as Sen- 
ate Document 51, 88th Congress, 1st Session, 
and contains the plan formulated by the 
Study Commission. 
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Senate Select Committee on National Water 
Resources 

This Committee, chaired by the late Sen- 
ator Robert S. Kerr, was created by Senate 
Resolution 48 of the 85th Congress, adopted 
April 20, 1959, to make studies of the extent 
to which water resources activities are related 
to the national interest, and of the extent 
and character of such activities required to 
provide for future needs of population, agri- 
culture, and industry, as well as to provide 
for recreational and fish and wildlife values. 
Seventeen Senators were on the Committee. 

The Committee held hearings all over the 
country and commissioned 32 studies of all 
aspects of water resources activities, most 
of which were made by the Federal agencies 
involved in water resources. On the basis of 
the information thus assembled, the Select 
Committee made a report and recommenda- 
tions for improvements of national water 
resources policies that would enable the job 
to be done. The Committee’s report is pub- 
lished as Senate Report 29, 87th Congress, 
Ist Session, January 30, 1961. 


Mr. Chairman, something must be 
done to cut down this overlapping and 
duplication of programs involving our 
Nation’s water suppliers. 

It is for this reason and with the op- 
timism of hope that I support this legis- 
lation. I have the feeling that if it does 
its job, if it is created objectively by the 
President with men who are eminently 
qualified and gets into business promptly 
and acts within the time specified, it 
will cease to exist within 5 years, having 
made its recommendations to the Presi- 
dent. If it carries out its mandate, order 
will be brought out of the chaos that 
exists in the field of water resources. 

It is for this reason that I support this 
legislation, and if the Commission will 
consider the economic and social conse- 
quences of water resource development 
on regional and economic growth, the 
institutional arrangements and esthetic 
values affecting the quality of life in 
pees: then it will have done a good 
job. 

A statement of the Honorable Maurice 
G. Goddard, secretary of forests and wa- 
ters of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, on the flow of tax dollars for 
water, illustrating some of the economic 
and sociological problems interrelated 
with the water resources development 
policies of these United States, follows: 

THE East SPEAKS 
(Statement of the Honorable Maurice G. 

Goddard, Secretary of Forests and Waters, 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, at the 

American Society of Civil Engineers Denver 

Water Resources Engineering Conference, 

Denver, Colo., May 16-20, 1966) 

The Eastern water administrator of the 
past decade can well sympathize with the 
plight of the high school basketball coach 
when the opposing team effectively freezes 
the ball in the closing moments of the 
championship game, and his team is only a 
few points behind. 

He knows that no amount of complaining 
to the referee will force the other team to 
release the ball, and consequently, the only 
action he can take, however ineffective it 
might be, is to jump up and down on the 
bench, rage at both his own team and the 
opposition, and pray. 

That is exactly my position on this panel 
today. 

I E jumping up and down on the bench, 
raging at both my own team and the op- 
position, and brother, am I ever praying 
that we will get our hands on the ball in 
time to give my team a fighting chance. 
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The ball I am talking about is, of course, 
that slice of the tax dollar that the Federal 
Government spends each year to develop this 
country’s water and related land resources. 

For many, many years, we Easterners have 
contributed the major portion of it, and, in 
proportion to the size of our contribution, 
we have received very little in return. 

If you doubt this, take a look sometime at 
a map showing the major dams and reservoirs 
in the United States, and you will under- 
stand what I mean. Eliminate the TVA 
reservoirs, and see what's left for the rest 
of the East—virtually nothing! 

Seven years ago, Walter B. Langbein of 
the US. Geological Survey pointed out that 
reservoir storage was greatest in the sparsely 
populated Colorado River Basin and lowest 
in the populous Ohio River Basin. 

He also noted that only 1% of the total 
flow of the Ohio River, excluding the Ten- 
nessee and Cumberland Rivers, was regu- 
lated. With the completion of the Glen 
Canyon Reservoir, about 58% of the Colo- 
rado’s flow was regulated. These figures, 
incidentally, do not include regulation by 
flood-control reservoirs. 

In his conclusions, Mr. Langbein stated 
that “There is a limit to the amount of 
storage that can be useful. The Colorado 
River Basin is an example of a river basin 
where storage development may be approach- 
ing, if not exceeding, the useful limit. The 
prospect of a shift in emphasis toward water 
supply for towns and factories sharpens the 
need for added development of storage in the 
populated regions of the country.” 

To which, I say Amen!“ 

Now, let’s carry our comparison a little 
further—the State of Colorado has a land 
area of approximately 104,000 square miles, 
over twice that of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and a population of about 
1,750,000. Allegheny County in Western 
Pennsylvania has a land area of 730 square 
miles and almost the same population. 

The State of Montana has a land area of 
over 147,000 square miles, more than three 
times that of Pennsylvania, and a population 
of about 700,000. Little Delaware County in 
Eastern Pennsylvania has a land area of 185 
square miles, with a population of almost 
600,000. 

Just think of it—two little Pennsylvania 
counties virtually matching two largest 
Western states in population on .4 to 1% of 
the land area. 

Per capita income in Allegheny County is 
roughly equal to per capita income in Colo- 
rado, and they have almost the same popu- 
lation. Montana has about 100,000 more 
people than Delaware County but per capita 
income in Delaware County is approximately 
$900 higher. 

What does this mean in terms of the tax 
dollar? Simply this—the citizens of two of 
Pennsylvania’s sixty-seven counties are con- 
tributing just about the same amount as the 
citizens of Colorado and Montana with little 
or no return insofar as Federal expenditures 
for water development are concerned. 

The people of Pennsylvania contributed 
some 7.6 billion dollars in taxes to the Fed- 
eral treasury last year. Add the contribu- 
tions of the rest of the populous Eastern 
states; take another look at the map to re- 
fresh your memories as to where the major 
water development projects are located; and 
you will begin to understand what I am driv- 
ing at—the money is being spent where the 
people aren’t and with too little benefit to 
those who contributed the major portion! 

We, in the East, understand how this came 
about, and we are not against necessary 
water development in the Western states. 


Walter B. Langbein, “Water Yield and 
Reservoir Storage in the United States,” 
Geological Survey Circular 409, U.S. Depart- 
Eg nog the Interior, Washington, D.C., 1959, 
pp 
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Note that I emphasized the word “necessary”, 
for what you consider necessary and what 
we consider necessary are apparently two 
quite different things as you will see shortly. 

For many years in the past, we did not 
question what was going on—we knew that 
the Western states were not blessed with 
our abundant rainfall, and consequently, 
must develop storage capacity and distri- 
bution systems to make the most of what 
they had. 

When, in the past few decades, we did 
begin to analyze our own water situation 
and discovered that, faced with massive pol- 
lution problems and inadequate storage, we 
would be in dire trouble within the next 
twenty years, we naturally began to pay 
greater attention to what was being done 
with the Federal water development dollar 
in the West. 

The more we looked, the more we began 
to wonder, and the more we began to wonder, 
the more we became amazed at what we 
saw! 

I don't say your whole Western water de- 
velopment program is a “boondoggle.” Some 
of your huge projects are undoubtedly neces- 
sary to harness available supplies and are 
being put to good use. On the other hand, 
part of your program is wasteful, because 
some of your stored water could be put to 
better and more economical use. 

You have chosen to base most of your 
economy on irrigation—90% of the water 
you use is irrigation water. The Great West- 
ern Dream appears to be a dream of making 
the deserts and arid areas bloom by bring- 
ing water to them regardless of cost. 

Now this dream of creating an Agricultural 
Paradise by reclaiming the large areas of 
wasteland and bringing them into produc- 
tion would be a fine thing, if you could do it 
economically. 

In some instances you succeeded, particu- 
larly with crops that could not be grown 
elsewhere. In other instances, you went over- 
board and developed irrigation water at any 
price, without regard as to whether irriga- 
tion was the most economical use, or wheth- 
er the type of crops grown required amounts 
of water beyond your capacity to provide. 

It is a matter of record that, in some areas, 
you “mined” your underground supplies— 
fighting a losing battle with nature and 
gambling with a limited resource that might 
have sustained other, less consumptive, uses 
for years. 

A pamphlet published by the Central Ari- 
zona Projects Association notes that “To 
eliminate the current overdraft upon irre- 
placeable ground water, and provide for in- 
creased municipal and industrial needs by 
the year 2000, Arizona needs an additional 
3,000,000 acre-feet annually. Even with this 
quantity, no agricultural expansion would 
be possible.” 2 

By promoting your dream of an Agricul- 
tural Paradise, you succeeded in having the 
Federal Government subsidize a shift of 
agriculture from the humid East, which 
could sustain it, to the arid West, away from 
the population centers. 

There was an interesting article in the 
January 1966, Reader's Digest entitled “What 
Water Shortage?” The author noted that 
U.S. Government water is often given to the 
Western farmer at one-tenth its actual cost, 
and stated that if they had to pay the actual 
cost there would be less cry for more water 
and less irrigation farming.“ 

It is also a matter of record that Western 
irrigation and reclamation projects have a 
notoriously poor record both on repayment 


Central Arizona Project Association, Sav- 
ing Water in Arizona: A Report on Water 
Conservation Practices and Programs in Ari- 
zona (Phoenix, Arizona, January, 1966). 

Wolfgang Langewiesche, “What Water 
5 Reader's Digest (January, 1966), 
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and with regard to cost versus benefits actu- 
ally realized. For example, Hirschleifer and 
others noted that the total subsidy to irri- 
gation in the Columbia River Basin Project 
had been calculated to be 94% of the cost 
of irrigation, but that the calculations did 
not take into consideration the fact that in 
recent years about 80% of the wheat grown 
in the basin had been purchased by the 
United States Department of Agriculture un- 
der the farm price-support program. 

They further noted that E. F. Renshaw, in 
studying the benefits and costs of 43 then- 
existing Federal irrigation projects, found 
that “only about one-fourth of the projects 
now appear to be justified on the basis of 
realized benefits in fact exceeding costs.” 

Renshaw used assumptions favorable to 
the estimation of benefits and his survey did 
not include some five projects which had 
been entirely abandoned and written off.“ 

Allen V. Kneese states that “Research done 
by Nathaniel Wollman and others from New 
Mexico demonstrated several years ago that 
reallocation of water from agricultural to in- 
dustrial, municipal, and recreational uses is 
capable of greatly expanding the develop- 
ment potential of water-short regions. This 
possibility emphasizes the great importance 
that efficient mechanisms for the transfer of 
water from lower to higher value uses may 
have in these areas. Not only is it impor- 
tant that water be smoothly transferred to 
support industrial and urban growth in these 
areas if they are to continue to grow, but as 
water supplies become more stringent it also 
becomes highly significant that water used 
in agriculture is applied to the most produc- 
tive lands and crops by the most efficient 
managers.” ¢ 

Abandoned Eastern farm acreage falls, of 
course, into all categories, ranging from ex- 
cellent farm land to farms where the land 
has been just plain “worn out” through poor 
farming practices. 

Even much of the poorest of this land 
could, however, be rehabilitated and brought 
back into production through good soil con- 
servation practices and good land manage- 
ment at much less expenditure than irrigat- 
ing Western land. 

Congressman JOHN P. SAYLOR in a study 
entitled How Can America Best Provide Food 
and Fiber for Its Future Population notes 
that “The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
states that there are an estimated 60,000,000 
acres of new land in humid areas suitable for 
first class crop production, once it has been 
properly drained and cleared. The estimated 
cost of bringing this new land into produc- 
tion under this method is $350 to $400 mil- 
lion. The drainage and clearing classifica- 
tion of providing new crop land represents 
about 17% of the present crop acreage. 
These comparisons show that the cost of re- 
claiming desert or arid lands in the West is 
the more expensive method of increasing 
food and fiber production. Conservatively, 
it is 10 to 20 times greater than the cost of 
new development in humid areas. Further- 
more, the maximum amount of land (6,000,- 
000 acres) that possibly could be reclaimed 


+ Jack Hirschleifer, James C. DeHaven, and 
Jerome W. Milliman, Water Supply: Eco- 
nomics, Technology, and Policy Negrin 
Illinois: The University of Chicago Press, 
1960), p. 228, quoting Donald S. Green “Fed- 
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in the West by 1975 would add less than 
2% to the present total crop land.“ 

The “Soil Bank” in March, 1965, contained 
over fourteen and a quarter million acres 
nationwide. Over 107,000 acres of this was 
Pennsylvania land. 

It seems just plain ridiculous to us to keep 
placing Eastern farm land in the “Soil Bank,” 
while continuing to bring additional mar- 
ginal Western lands into production through 
subsidized water development. 

Instead, why not bring this Eastern land, 
where the people are, and where rainfall is 
plentiful, back into production? 

By shifting a good part of our agriculture 
back East and rehabilitating farming in the 
Eastern areas, we would be conserving much- 
needed water and would be stopping the 
heavy drainage on the taxpayers by trying 
to bring more and more marginal Western 
lands into production at a high water cost 
water that could be used to your advantage 
for other, more essential uses. 

A. H. Carhart, in his book, Water—Or Your 
Life, asks the following questions with regard 
to the Central Arizona Project: “Is it reason- 
able to expend what this project would cost 
to rescue 150,000 acres while 500,000 acres in 
other parts of the country are being retired 
from tillage each year, but might be main- 
tained through good soil conservation proj- 
ects? Where's the better place to put our 
dollar?” 8 

Exactly how much per acre it is costing 
the U.S. taxpayer to put Western lands into 
production depends, of course, on the par- 
ticular project and on how you figure it, but 
all of the figures I have found are very high 
and cover a wide range. 

Of one thing I am certain, you could put 
a lot of abandoned Eastern farm acreage 
back in production for the cost of furnish- 
ing water to one Western acre. 

In 1955, the Hoover Commission task force 
stated that “Overestimation of irrigation 
benefits has reached a point where the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation has claimed justification 
for the expenditure of $1,000 to $2,000 an 
acre for the development of irrigated land 
which, on the basis of information available 
to the task force, would not be worth more 
than $200 an acre under present prices of 
mature reclamation projects.“ 

Southeastern Pennsylvania has some of the 
best farmland in the United States—land 
that ranges from around $500 to $1,000 per 
acre. Even with this high land cost, I ven- 
ture to say that our Pennsylvania Dutch 
farmers are producing their crops at a lower 
Overall cost than is being done in the West- 
ern areas. Since these men do not go for 
mechanized farming, it is apparent that their 
answer is simply good land and an abundant 
rainfall. 


I know, of course, the arguments which 
may be presented against such a move back 
to the East—that there is stronger competi- 
tion for land use in the East, that surpluses 
are diminishing, that Eastern farming is 
generally on smaller land units, and that, as 
a result, agriculture would be hard-pressed 
to provide the food and fiber necessary for 
our growing population. 

On the other hand, the fact that agricul- 
ture over the years has become more and 
more efficient and, with this higher efficiency 
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has come better management and higher 
yields per acre, seems to negate much of the 
validity of these arguments. 

It appears to us, then, that the Nation 
would be better served if good Eastern lands 
were brought back into production and 
farmed intensively and efficiently, and that 
this is the logical place to spend our dollar. 

A move in this direction would tend to di- 
versify agriculture, putting a share of it 
closer to the major markets with resulting 
savings in transportation and marketing 
costs. 

It also appears to us that, when you com- 
bine your Western water law, based on the 
prior appropriation principle, with the fact 
that about 90% of your water is tied up by a 
single use, you have a large, furry bear by the 
tail. 


While we recognize that our Eastern ripar- 
ian rights doctrine also has some obvious 
faults, we believe that ziving prior right to 
agricultural interests for irrigation tends to 
set up a monopoly, stifling other types of 
development in an area. It certainly is not 
conducive to the progressive, dynamic growth 
of an area, 

When, and if, you decide to change your 
positior or let go, we hope you don't get too 
badly chawed in the process. 

Now, let's turn back to Arizona's problem 
and take a good look at the Central Arizona 
Project. 

I am not arguing that Arizona does not 
need more water, but I do question the means 
and effects of providing it. 

In the first place, the Bridge Canyon and 
Marble Canyon Projects have not been pro- 
posed principally as water storage facilities, 
but rather, are justified on the basis of elec- 
tric power generation—power that could be 
provided by steam-electric plants in much 
less time than it will take you to build the 
dams. If, on the other hand, peaking power 
is really needed, then it should be included 
on a limited scale as a secondary, rather than 
the prime, benefit. 

Why does the Government construct huge 
power projects that could be just as easily 
constructed by private companies? 

Cheaper power is the usual answer! 

No one denies that public power rates are 
lower than those of the private industry, even 
though the latter has brought down its rates 
sharply over the years, 

Public power rates should be lower—after 
all, they are subsidized rates supported by 
your taxes and mine. 

But the unfortunate thing is that rela- 
tively few electric customers are served by 
the Government-financed agencies, and those 
that are get their electricity at lower cost 
at the expense of all American taxpayers. 

In our opinion, the power picture really 
gets wild wher you justify projects on the 
basis of producing the power needed to pump 
and transport the water to questionable ir- 
rigation projects. 

Carhart points out that if the whole cost 
of the two-phase Central Arizona Project 
were to be assessed against roughly 150,000 
acres which would be kept in cultivation— 
rescuing th? irrigators who knew that they 
were overusing the local water availabie—and 
the final, total outlay ran to $1.5 billion, the 
capital cost to rescue those lands would come 
to $10,000 per acre. 

He also noted that, while there was a dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether or not the 
water delivered would pay for operating costs, 
the irrigators would pay no part of the capi- 
tal cost. With approximately half of the lands 
involved in the hands of 420 land owners, 
the benefit or “gift” to this goup would come 
to over a half million dollars each. 

He had some interesting figures, too, re- 
garding the repayment of the interest that 
would have to be paid on this huge invest- 
ment, indicating that the total interest pay- 
able would come to over $2,000,000,000 and 
that Pennsylvania might expect to pay ap- 
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proximately $150,000,000 of it; New Jersey 
over $68,000,000; Illinois $157,500,000 and 
New York 8304. 500,000. 

Frankly, this looks to us like just another 
attempt to hornswoggle the taxpayer—a gen- 
tleman who, by the way, is largely of the 
genus homo Easterner—by juggling the bene- 
fits to construct at any cost. 

Look, too, at the Colorado-Big Thompson 
Project. Its original estimated cost was about 
$44,000,000, and the final estimated cost was 
in the neighborhood of $144,500,000. It now 
appears that the actual final cost will be over 
$200,000,000."" 

We recognize that part of this increase may 
be accounted for by rising costs of labor and 
materials, but we do not think that the rec- 
lamation practice of adding extra features 
and modifications after a project has been 
authorized is a good one, particularly when 
the final cost is escalated all out of propor- 
tion to what the Congress and the public 
were originally told to expect. 

What price urgently-needed recreational, 
fish and wildlife, and natural beauty bene- 
fits? 

You Westerners may feel that you have a 
surfeit of these, but have you taken this 
Nation's overall recreational needs and popu- 
lation projections into consideration? 

How much can we afford to sacrifice? 

In my estimation, very little, if any. Fu- 
ture generations will need every bit of open 
space and every recreational area we can 
provide for their leisure time, well-being, 
and enjoyment. 

We are desperately trying to do just that 
in the East—we already have the population 
pressures and know that our people want 
and need expanded outdoor recreational op- 
portunities and facilities. 

We ask, too, just how much valuable tim- 
berland have your massive projects in the 
Northwest taken out of production. While 
the East is trying to restore its forests for 
posterity, you are squandering your heri- 
tage—taking large segments of good forest 
land out of production to make way for 
irrigation and power projects. 

Up to this point, I have been raging at 
you, the opposition. Now let’s take a look 
at my own team and its trials and tribula- 
tions. 

We, too, as I mentioned earlier, have a 
couple of bears by the tail—our lack of ade- 
quate storage and our massive pollution 
problems. In the latter case, we are liter- 
ally up to our ears in many areas in an 
odious mess of our own brewing. 

With our whole economy geared to an 
abundant supply of raw water and practical- 
ly unlimited use, our cub grew into a grizzly 
before we realized what had happened. 

Many of our Eastern states, my own State 
included, have been working for the past 
twenty years or so to correct the situation 
and to rehabilitate our streams so that they 
can once again serve our heavy and ever- 
increasing concentration of population and 
industry. 

In some areas, we have been keeping about 
even with the problem and have even made 
a little headway. In others, things have 
gone from bad to worse. 

Faced, as we are, with mushrooming pop- 
ulation and the industry and services 
needed to support this growth, we can no 
longer afford to use piecemeal approaches in 
meeting the problem, or with just staying 
abreast of it—drastic, widespread action 
must be taken, and taken soon! 

When I said earlier that we would be in 
dire trouble within the next twenty years, 
I was not exaggerating. Indeed, many of 
us believe that we are already close to the 
breaking-point and that only a concentrated 
effort at all levels of government and by 
industry can bail us out. 


1 Carhart, op. cit., pp. 213-214. 
u Ibid., p. 218. 
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We have been nickel and diming it so far, 
but it now appears certain that it is going 
to take the expenditure of billions of Fed- 
eral, State, and local dollars over the next 
number of years to get the job done. 

Pennsylvania, with some of the best “Clean 
Streams” laws in the country, has expended 
many millions of dollars over the past twenty 
years and is making a little progress—just 
staying ahead of the compounding problems. 
New York, just last year, passed a 1.0 billion 
dollar bond issue for aid to communities for 
treatment plants and interceptor sewers. 
That expenditure will bring them about even 
with the problem, and a number of other 
states, my own included, are currently con- 
sidering similar actions. 

At the Senate Hearings on the Water Qual- 
ity Act just one year ago, Governor Hulett 
C. Smith of West Virginia said that West 
Virginia cities could use a Federal contribu- 
tion of 80%, and then added that his State 
and New York, between them, could use the 
Federal grants provided for the entire Na- 
tion. 

This, then, is the magnitude of our pol- 
lution problem and the dollars we will re- 
quire to correct it. 

We need, too, much additional storage 
in the East to help solve our water qual- 
ity problems and to conserve and better 
manage our water resources for present and 
future generations. 

With good storage sites now so scarce in 
the East that we consider them to be a re- 
source in their own right, we have turned to 
multiple-purpose development of those 
remaining. 


We are in the process of initiating good 
comprehensive river basin planning, develop- 
ment, and management in our major river 
basins to provide the good water necessary 
to meet the needs of the future’s teeming 
millions. This must be done, and, if we don’t 
do it soon, the economy of the East could 
well stagnate and with it, the economy of the 
Nation. à 

Just remember, if we fail—you fail, too! 

The Eastern water administrator knows 
only pure frustration when he goes before 
the Congressional committees to press for the 
authorization and funding of necessary water 
projects—many of them have taken over 
thirty years to even get underway. He is 
handed the crumbs and the cake goes West! 

This has been a source of amazement to 
me, because our Eastern dams fall, for the 
most part, into the category of small dams. 
Size-wise and cost-wise, you can drown quite 
a few of them in one of your Western proj- 
ects. Benefit-wise, however, in proportion to 
their size and cost, they far outshine your 
Western giants simply because they are lo- 
cated near the population centers where 
the needs are greatest and more pressing. 

At this point, I do want to emphasize one 
fact that is becoming more and more ap- 
parent to water administrators all over the 
country. Water rates, in both the East and 
West, are much too low, and revised rate 
structures are urgently needed Nationwide. 

Unless and until, people become educated 
and are willing to pay a reasonable price for 
water, panels such as this will continue to 
argue, and sections of the country will be 
vying with one another. 

With National goals with regard to devel- 
opment unclear at present, we firmly believe 
that the older civilization of the East must 
be protected, and that it is sheer folly to 
keep pouring billions of dollars into ques- 
tionable Western development and grandiose 
Western schemes. 

Population pressures may make even de- 
velopment of marginal Western projects nec- 
essary some day, but we must emphasize that 
the East has immediate problems that must 
be rectified before the bottom drops out of 
the National economy. 

In short, you have long-range planning 
time—we don’t! 
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What I am really saying is that the Na- 
tion’s largest segment of population and in- 
dustry, needs help and needs it fast. The 
minority has cornered the market long 
enough. 

The East must meet its massive water 
quality problems; increase its storage; re- 
vitalize its agriculture; and develop as much 
nearby outdoor recreation for its millions as 
possible before available space is swallowed 
up by urbanization. 

The time has come, gentlemen, when we 
must insist, yes, demand, that you give us 
back the ball, and with it, a fighting chance. 

We have subsidized your dream long 
enough—far too many Western projects have 
been constructed with Eastern dollars, and 
we now need and want our rightful share. 


Mr. Chairman, the task proposed in 
this legislation for a National Water 
Commission is a most difficult one. The 
contributions of such a commission will 
directly affect the economic and social 
progress of our Nation for years to come. 
If they do their job properly, this will be 
a day long to be remembered. If they 
fail to do the job which we are asking 
them to do, it will be just another wasted 
effort. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I wish to say 
that optimism is coming with a higher 
price tag all the time. This bit of opti- 
mism has carried a $5 million price tag. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I might say to my col- 
league that if this Commission does its 
job, it can eliminate five times that 
amount every year in view of the dupli- 
cation that has already taken place in 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope the gentleman’s 
optimism is justified, but in the light of 
what has been happening in the Federal 
Government, I seriously question it. 

What is there, in the absence of this 
Commission, that the Water Resources 
Council cannot do? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Let me read you, sir, 
what the Water Resources Council is. 
The Water Resources Council was 
created by Congress in the act of 1965, 
which is Public Law 89-80, passed July 
22, 1965. 

This Council is composed of Cabinet- 
level agencies, of the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture, Army, Health, Housing and 
Urban Development, Interior, and the 
Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

One of the limitations that is placed 
upon that Water Resources Council is 
that the only place they get any infor- 
mation is from one of the already en- 
trenched agencies, so all the Water Re- 
sources Council is doing is reviewing 
what one of their own agencies has al- 
ready told them. They do not go out 
and get a picture of the entire water 
needs of the Nation. That is what we are 
asking this Commission to do and why I 
support this legislation. This will be a 
new, fresh look, with recommendations 
to the President, which will include, I 
hope, the elimination of duplication in 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Price]. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
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I would like to commend the distin- 
guished minority leader of the committee, 
Mr. Saytor, the subcommittee chairman 
and the committee chairman for their 
work on this legislation. 

Representing the Panhandle of Texas, 
we are not unaware of the need for 
water. My district has an average an- 
nual rainfall of 19 inches. Many States 
are not faced with the problems that 
we are soon going to be faced with in 
regard to water. In many areas of the 
Southwest, it is said that by 1985, their 
economies, will peak out and their need 
for water is going to be great. 

I am happy to see the gentlemen on 
this commitee bring before the House 
this legislation so we can get some plan- 
ning. It has been very difficult in State 
compacts, and so forth, to get responsible 
planning done for water resources. I am 
glad to see that there is finally some- 
thing being done so we can bring this 
about. I hope the Commission does func- 
tion the way the committee hopes it will. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have been particularly interested in the 
gentleman’s statement with respect to 
his evaluation of the failures that exist 
in this area and the defects in Govern- 
ment, both in the executive and legisla- 
tive branches, and the problems of en- 
trenched interests. 

Is it fair and accurate to say that the 
very fact that this piece of legislation is 
on the floor today is an indication that 
the sorting function, say, within the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the Executive is 
not working efficiently? If I understood 
the gentleman correctly, he said there 
was duplications and waste. I ask the 
gentleman why? Can it be said that the 
very fact we are dealing with this legis- 
lation is an indication that the execu- 
tive branch is not dealing effectively with 
these problems? I raise the question of 
the Bureau of the Budget, because that 
z one division that has overall supervi- 
sion. 

Further, is it not true that the com- 
mittees of the House and the committees 
of the Senate have a similar responsi- 
bility in this area to see that there is not 
duplication, to see that order is brought 
out of disorder as the problems of this 
country evolve? I believe this is a very 
fundamental question. We happen now 
to be talking about water, but we could 
have a commission for any number of 
subjects and in fact do, where, as our 
country changes, we find we are not deal- 
ing with these problems in a thoughtful 
and effective way. 

Mr. SAYLOR. This is correct, I can 
say that neither the Bureau of the 
Budget nor the various agencies of the 
Government nor the Congress itself has 
prevented waste and duplication. This is 
one of the reasons that our committee 
required the stipulation in this legisla- 
tion that the members of this Commis- 
sion should not be connected with Gov- 
ernment and to have people from out- 
side Government, who have an interest in 
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water, take a look at this from a national 
basis. 

One of the best examples of the dupli- 
cation and failures of the commissions to 
make a good report was in the last re- 
port that was done by our colleagues on 
the other side of the Capitol, they ap- 
pointed members all of whom came from 
States which have water problems, and 
the only thing they tried to solve was 
their own problem, and they did not 
worry about the problems of anybody 
else. 

This is what I hope will be done away 
with when we get this legislation passed. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, foresight 
is one of the key words to effective gov- 
ernment management and this bill 
which we are now considering has above 
all this virtue to commend it. 

Instead of waiting until the problem 
reaches the critical stage the President 
has wisely called for a study of our na- 
tional water resources which will allow 
us to forestall an acute water shortage 
that will overtake our Nation in the next 
few decades if we continue blindly on our 
present course. 

The establishment of a National Water 
Commission gives us time to review the 
entire range of water resource problems 
now while we can still plan alternative 
ways of meeting the needs and build 
sensibly a national system. 

The measure is not only unquestion- 
ably necessary, it is imminently timely 
and I urge my colleagues to vote S. 20 
into law now before a national water 
crisis is upon us. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, we 
learned long ago the sad lesson that our 
vast expanses of forest lands, once 
thought endless, were not inexhaustible. 
It has taken us far too long to realize 
that our reserves of water are likewise 
not unlimited. Such miscalculations 
about the extent of our water supply 
were forgivable in 1800, perhaps even in 
1900. But by 1967, they became inexcus- 
able. 

Well before this time, we were headed 
for a serious water problem. Today we 
are up to our necks in it. We are con- 
fronted today by a fait accompli of pol- 
lution, wastage, and shortages through- 
out the United States. New Yorkers once 
were proud of the Hudson River. Today 
such pride is difficult to sustain. 

The drought that recently beset the 
Northeast and other areas—and even 
now, we cannot say with certainty that 
it is over—did not represent a new prob- 
lem. It merely reasserted the reality that 
Nature may be capricious in the alloca- 
tion of her bounties. 

The task, then, devolves not upon 
Nature, but upon ourselves. It is essen- 
tial for us to secure the purposeful and 
frugal utilization of our water, and to 
seek the reclamation of the prodigious 
quantities that have become sullied 
through our negligence and lack of both 
understanding and commitment. 

No one will deny that the task is be- 
yond the ability to be assumed by locali- 
ties. We have been told by Charles 
Schultze, the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, that “no region is immune” 
to water resource problems. “Their di- 
mensions,” he said, “are truly national 
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in scope.” I would add that they demand 
action that is national in scope. 

Much could and should have been done 
long ago. Unfortunately, we cannot enact 
retroactive measures. We must begin 
with the present and do as much as we 
can, as rapidly as we can. Should the 
day arrive on which we lack sufficient 
stores of water to meet the needs of our 
people, I need not describe the conse- 
quences. And it is evident that any 
failure on our part to act decisively will 
inevitably lead to such disaster. 

Accordingly, during the first session of 
the 89th Congress, I introduced H.R. 
10245 that would have created a Federal 
Water Commission, an independent reg- 
ulatory agency with full enforcement 
powers. It was a proposal consistent with 
my belief that the strength of corrective 
measures must be commensurate with 
the severity of the problem. 

In fact Iam not certain that the prob- 
lem of water conservation will yield to 
a profusion of analyses and recommend- 
ations. I am therefore somewhat disap- 
pointed by the bill we have before us, all 
the more so because I am convinced that 
the administration sincerely desires to 
take effective action in this area. I must 
say that I had hoped for a more 
potent measure. 

Nonetheless, S. 20 is a good bill as far 
as it goes. It clearly acknowledges the 
priority required by water conservation. 
It promises to centralize all information, 
if not all activities, relevant to the pres- 
ervation of our water resources. It seeks 
to utilize, in the words of the President, 
“the very best minds in the country,” 
individuals who will dedicate a consid- 
erable proportion of their time and ex- 
pertise to this endeavor. In short, it is 
a step, if only a small one, in the right 
direction. 

I wish, then, to express my support 
for this legislation, with the firm belief 
that my colleagues will not be satisfied 
with terminating their efforts here. If 
the National Water Commission will 
open the floodgates of effective congres- 
sional action and provide the impetus 
for a series of tangible accomplishments, 
it will have made a distinguished con- 
tribution to the national welfare. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, once again 
the House is asked to consider legisla- 
tion concerning water and its uses, Past 
events are eloquent testimony that the 
allocation, use and pollution of this pre- 
cious resource transcends a regional ap- 
proach. 

Historically the West has been more 
aware, than the East, of the need to con- 
serve water and to develop more ade- 
quate methods of water utilization. One 
need only recall, however, the recent 
water crisis in New York City and the 
subsequent dispute between that city and 
Philadelphia over the allocation of the 
waters of the Delaware River, as evidence 
that the East, as well, faces a crisis, a 
crisis which concerns not only the allo- 
cation of existing water, but what has 
become a national disgrace—pollution. 

These recent crises are not passing 
phenomena. Daily the national demand 
for water grows as population and in- 
dustry expand. The time has long passed 
when self-interested local or regional 
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authorities lacking national breadth of 
vision are able to handle what has been, 
for at least a decade, a national problem. 

I support S. 20, as amended, creating 
a National Water Commission. But, the 
bill does not meet the grave crisis at 
hand. In effect it authorizes continued 
studies. I agree that increased knowl- 
edge concerning effective utilization is, 
and will continue to be, needed. In my 
opinion, however, studies such as those 
conducted by the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on National Water Resources—1959~— 
61—and evidence produced by Congress- 
man Jim WRIGHT in his book The Com- 
ing Water Famine,” warrant legislation 
giving a national agency authority to 
take positive action for water utilization. 

I introduced legislation to create a 
Federal Water Commission in the 89th 
Congress H.R. 10244. I reintroduced it 
as H.R. 1252 in this Congress. This bill, 
entitled the Federal Water Commission 
Act, is based primarily upon the model 
water use act adopted in 1958 by the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws. It would cover all 
water use, including pollution, affecting 
any internal or coastal water in the 
United States. Use, including pollution, 
of such waters would be governed by uni- 
form Federal standards aimed at insur- 
ing that they are employed only for bene- 
ficial uses. A five-member Federal Water 
Commission, modeled after the Federal 
Power Commission, would administer 
and enforce the law. 

The key provision of the bill authorizes 
the Commission to require and issue per- 
mits for all uses of water resources cov- 
ered by the bill. The Federal permit pro- 
cedure specifically protects existing uses 
as long as they remain beneficial and 
serve the public interest. 

H.R. 1252 provides procedural safe- 
guards, including the unqualified right 
of appeal, regarding the licensing pro- 
cedure. Moreover, the bill empowers the 
Commission to suspend the application 
of Federal licensing procedures if it finds, 
after a hearing, that regional, State, or 
local regulations will adequately effec- 
tuate the purposes of the act. 

The Federal Water Commission would 
be empowered to deal with water short- 
ages as well as water emergencies, In the 
former situation, the Commission could 
require proration and emergency appro- 
priation of private water supplies. More 
urgent measures, such as water rationing 
and emergency appropriation of private 
water supplies, could be effectuated, if 
necessary, to protect public health and 
safety. 

The Commission would develop a long- 
range plan of allocation which would 
anticipate shortages and thereby elim- 
inate potential crises. 

The bill would permit the study and 
planning of interbasin water transfers 
under the Water Resources Planning Act 
of 1965. Moreover, the Water Resource 
Council, established by the 1965 act, 
would function as an advisory commit- 
tee to the proposed Federal Water 
Commission. 

In short, my bill (H.R. 1252) would 
establish a Federal Water Commission 
as a water policy review board, dealing 
primarily with the laws and regulations 
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of other governmental agencies and po- 
litical subdivisions. 

Mr. Chairman, as far as the bill before 
us today, S. 20, is concerned, other than 
requiring that no member of the Com- 
mission shall be an officer or employee of 
the United States, it duplicates, to a 
great extent, the information-gathering 
authority of the Federal Water Resource 
Council established in 1965. 

Information is necessary, but positive 
action is imperative if we are to survive 
the impending crisis. The present bill is 
a philosophical step in the right direc- 
tion. It recognizes that water is a na- 
tional resource, a national problem—one 
that necessitates study from a national 
vantage point. 

It is a step beyond the philosophy em- 
bodied in section 3(d) of the Federal 
Water Resources Planning Act of 1965 
which prohibits any entity established 
under the act to study, plan, or recom- 
mend the transfer of waters between 
areas under the jurisdiction of more 
than one river basin commission.” In 
light of the national situation, this pro- 
hibition is an unnecessarily narrow and 
restrictive approach. I hope, indeed it is 
imperative, that the National Water 
Commission, proposed by this bill, study, 
plan and make any necessary recom- 
mendations regarding interbasin water 
transfers. 

Support as I do this bill, it is not 
enough. 

The fact of the matter is that we must 
have an integrated national policy for 
water conservation, water development, 
and water pollution control. We have ac- 
cepted the principle of Federal coordina- 
tion in developing a national power grid. 
It is only logical that similar coordina- 
tion regarding water be adopted. This 
requires more than additional studies; 
it requires legislation giving authority to 
a Federal Water Commission to allocate 
our national water resources and to de- 
velop a national water policy. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to add my support for 
the passage of S. 20, which would estab- 
lish a National Water Commission for 
advising the President and Congress on 
the entire range of water resource prob- 
lems. 

I am sure that each of my colleagues 
is fully aware of the various water prob- 
lems in his district. In my own district, 
the Taunton, Charles, and Ten Mile Riv- 
ers are polluted because of inadequate 
Sewage treatment plants. This immedi- 
ate problem must be solved in the near 
future. Certainly we should also consider 
our long-term needs for adequate and 
clean water. In our concern for the prob- 
lems of today we cannot lose sight of 
tomorrow’s needs for developing and 
maintaining water resources in the 10th 
Congressional District of Massachusetts 
and throughout the country. 

The provisions in S. 20 provide for the 
collection, review, and analysis of water 
resource information that now lay scat- 
tered at different levels of government 
in every part of the United States. With 
better coordination of our knowledge of 
the present problem, we will be better 
able to insure the future productive util- 


ization of a most precious natural re- 
source. 
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The passage of this bill is a necessary 
step toward the achievement of this goal. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, the need 
to assure our people, our industry, and 
our agriculture in this growing country 
of an adequate supply of clean water is 
a public problem of unsurpassed dimen- 
sions and importance. Though the prob- 
lem differs in character and size from 
region to region, it is national in scope 
and our present legal and administra- 
tive system for dealing with this problem 
has not kept pace either with the need 
for water or with the technological re- 
sources to provide it. 

With the gap between supply and de- 
mand becoming increasingly narrow, we 
can no longer afford to delay in taking a 
comprehensive look at our needs and in 
weighing the steps that will be necessary 
to supply those needs well into the fu- 
ture. The establishment of a National 
Water Commission will, therefore, be a 
major contribution to this objective, pro- 
viding both the comprehensiveness of the 
survey and the expertness of the judg- 
ments that must be made. 

I strongly support the pending bill to 
create this Commission. 

It is worth noting in this perspective, 
Mr. Chairman, that other major water 
resource studies are presently underway, 
for it will be important that all are 
thoroughly coordinated. One of the most 
important, as I mentioned here earlier 
this week, is the Northeastern U.S. Water 
Supply Study being conducted by the 
North Atlantic Division of the Corps of 
Engineers. 

The preliminary report of the activi- 
ties and accomplishments of the NEWS 
Study, which I placed in the Record at 
that time, has aroused considerable re- 
sponse, and as an illustration of the great 
interest in water supply problems and 
progress which the lengthy northeast 
drought has aroused, I include as part of 
my remarks editorials which appeared in 
the Paterson, N.J., News of July 6 and 
the Newark, N.J., Star-Ledger of July 8: 
[From the Paterson (N.J.) News, July 6, 1967] 

WATER FOR THE FUTURE 

Mrs. Florence P. Dwyer, energetic Repub- 
lican congresswoman from Union County’s 
12th district, has pored over the problems of 
North Jersey’s future water supply and has 
come up with some interesting observations. 

Basing her findings on reports by Army 
engineers on urgent water needs in the next 
10-15 years, Mrs. Dwyer has confirmed a con- 
dition long known to the engineers and to 
New Jersey water and conservation leaders, 
i.e.: that sorely needed is a gigantic reservoir 
for water storage for the area in the event of 
emergency. 

Mrs. Dwyer will find that without new and 
exhaustive surveys, there are in the records 
numerous substantial proofs of the desir- 
ability of such a reservoir, dating back 20 or 
25 years. Army engineers, long since passed 
into retirement, concurred with valiant citi- 
zens’ flood control groups from Passaic and 
adjoining counties that unless such a stor- 
age area were provided, North Jersey some 
day would be faced with critical shortages. 
The drought conditions of the past few years 
sustained the judgment. 

When the plan was first advanced years 
ago, there was available in the Caldwell area 
acres upon acres of fallow land which could 
have been acquired at minimal costs. Not only 
would the reservoir then have supplied water 
reserves but it would have ended the inter- 
mittent flood dangers which beset the area. 
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Now these lands have been built upon— 
thousands of new homes, new industries, new 
mercantile establishments. 

New surveys would have to be made to de- 
termine available sites. 

Mrs. Dwyer says that depending on the 
availability of site locations, the engineers 
consider such a reservoir might also be used 
to provide storage releases for the New York 
City water supply system. “It also could pro- 
vide assistance in repressing the salt front 
in the Delaware River,” she says. 

State Conservation Commissioner Robert 
Roe has made detailed studies of the water 
situation in North Jersey and the likelihood 
is he will come up with a program. It will not 
be too soon, if not too late. 
[From the Newark (N.J.) 

July 8, 1967] 
Water PLANNING 


It is encouraging to note that the breaking 
of the persistent drought that afflicted New 
Jersey, New York and other Northeastern 
States by the beneficence of heavy rains has 
not produced an atmosphere of official and 
public complacency. This would be illusory 
and shortsighted. 

The emergency measures taken by Newark 
and the state on this side of the Hudson and 
New York on the other must be viewed 
strictly for what they were and are... 
a transitional phase to ease the oppressive 
rigors of the five-year drought. 

Newark now has under consideration an 
ambitious plan to tap the Delaware River, a 
costly project launched with the proposed 
purchase of a railroad right-of-way to be 
used for the alignment of the connecting 
pipeline. This would not only provide for 
the city’s long-term requirements but would 
enable it to sell supplies to other North 
Jersey communities. 

But the Army Corps of Engineers has come 
up with preliminary proposals that would 
provide far more substantial relief on a more 
desirable regional basis, covering three 
states ... New Jersey, New York and Con- 
necticut. These are forward-looking plans of 
the magnitude that must be undertaken to 
make any future expansion of water re- 
sources compatible with the rapidly rising 
demands of the burgeoning population and 
industrial development in the three-state 
region. 

The most gratifying feature among the 
proposals outlined in a preliminary status 
report on possible solutions for regional 
water demands is that the plans would serve 
two states. A proposed storage reservoir 
would primarily relieve North Jersey, but 
this could be modified by location to serve 
New York City and even South Jersey, now 
fed by the Delaware River. 

Even more expansive and ingenious are 
two other plans submitted by the Army 
Engineers. One would create a fresh water 
reservoir in the Hudson River by building a 
tidal dam north of New York City; the other 
would dam both sides of Long Island Sound 
and divert the Hudson River into the Sound. 

These are the mammoth-sized projections 
that would be required to fill increasing 
water demands on a regional basis during 
the next 15 years. It is the kind of thinking, 
planning and vision that must be utilized in 
a collaborative, concerted approach by fed- 
eral and state governments to deal with 
the crippling effects of the drought, 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of S. 20 and to urge my col- 
leagues join me in supporting this bill. 
While serving as ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Natural 
Resources and Power of the Government 
Operations Committee, I have learned 
of the scarcity of meaningful informa- 
tion about the nature and extent of the 
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impending water supply crisis which 
America faces. 

We all recognize that assuring this 
Nation an adequate supply of pure 
water in the years ahead is one of the 
greatest challenges confronting us today. 
However, before we can undertake an 
efficient and effective program of water 
resource management, we must dramat- 
ically increase our knowledge of both 
the problems confronting us and pos- 
sible solutions to them. 

For instance, at the present time we 
lack the technology to either economi- 
cally desalinate sea water or retard 
evaporation for reservoirs. Yet, almost 
certainly, these techniques of expanding 
our water supply will soon become es- 
sential if we are to develop adequate 
water resources in the future. Further, 
it is probable that even water manage- 
ment techniques such as these will soon 
become commonplace. Many of us will 
live to see weather modification and in- 
terbasin water transfers become a 
reality. 

Therefore it is of prime importance 
that a group be established to coordinate 
and stimulate the development of the 
technology requisite to effective water 
resource management. The Commission 
which this bill will establish is ideally 
suited to the task at hand. This blue 
ribbon panel is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of inventorying the water 
resources of our entire Nation and pro- 
jecting the Nation’s future water needs. 
It is the Commission’s further task to 
suggest ways in which the vast untapped 
water resources of some areas of our 
Nation can be used to relieve the chronic 
and serious water shortages that exist in 
other areas. 

The Commission’s assignment is as 
broad and complex as is the water sup- 
ply crisis confronting our country. 
Among other things, it is to consider 
matters of water pollution, water con- 
servation and how our available water 
resources might best be allocated among 
the various sections of our country and 
among competing uses within each sec- 
tion of the country. 

I believe that this sort of far-ranging 
inquiry is long overdue and merits our 
full support at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The Clerk will read. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered as having been read, printed in 
the Recor, and open for amendment at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I suggest we proceed 
for a short time. Then the gentleman can 
renew his request. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will tell me when, I will pay 
attention. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


S. 20 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Water 
Commission Act“. 


THE NATIONAL WATER COMMISSION 


Sec. 2. (a) There is established the National 
Water Commission (hereinafter referred to 
as the Commission“). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of 
seven members, who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Members shall serve 
at the pleasure of the President. No member 
of the Commission shall, during his period of 
service on the Commission, hold any other 
Position as an officer or employee of the 
United States, except as a retired officer or 
retired civilian employee of the United States. 

(c) The President shall designate a Chair- 
man of the Commission (hereinafter referred 
to as the Chairman“) from among its mem- 
bers. 

(d) Members of the Commission may each 
be compensated at the rate of $100 for each 
day such member is engaged in the actual 
performance of duties vested in the Com- 
mission. Each member shall be reimbursed 
for travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law 
(5 U.S.C. 73b 2) for persons in the Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently. 

(e) The Commission shall have an Execu- 
tive Director, who shall be appointed by the 
Chairman with the approval of the President 
and shall be compensated at the rate pro- 
vided by law for level IV of the Federal Ex- 
ecutive Salary Schedule. The Executive Direc- 
tor shall have such duties and responsibilities 
as the Chairman may assign. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 8, through page 2, line 4, 
strike out all of subsection 2(b) and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) The Commission shall be composed 
of seven members who shall be appointed by 
the President and serve at his pleasure. No 
member of the Commission shall, during his 
period of service on the Commission, hold 
any other position as an officer or employee 
of the United States, or shall be a retired 
officer or employee of the United States who 
is currently drawing or is entitled to draw 
currently an annuity or retired pay.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 13, strike out “by law (5 
U.S.C. 73b-2)” and insert “by 5 U.S.C., sec. 
5703”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 17, strike out “President” 
and insert “Commission”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, lines 18 and 19, strike out 
“Federal Executive Salary Schedule.” and in- 
mr „ Schedule (5 U.S. C., sec. 

15)”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 
Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, in view of the remarks 
which were made earlier in general de- 
bate by my good friend the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hosmer] alluding 
to an excess of water in the Pacific North- 
west, I feel compelled to make a few 
remarks in reply. 

We of the Northwest frequently hear 
references to an alleged excess of water 
in our area. Whether or not we have an 
excess of this priceless resource is very 
much of an open question. It is impera- 
tive that this question be studied, and 
studied thoroughly, before there be any 
conclusion reached in this regard. Cer- 
tainly this study must be concluded be- 
fore there be any serious consideration 
whatsoever given to the possibility of 
diverting any of our water to any other 
area of this Nation. 

We do know that as of right now we 
have extensive problems of water con- 
servation and utilization—a great need 
for a series of public works projects so 
that waters which are with us in ample 
supply during some seasons can be held 
and utilized when badly needed during 
other seasons. 

My State of Oregon has undertaken a 
study of our water needs, both present 
and future. I urge other States to make 
the same sort of independent study of 
their own needs. 

This Nation does have water problems. 
Each area has its own problems. This 
bill offers no panacea, but it does offer 
the promise of an effective tool in our 
search for a clear definition and evalua- 
tion of the problems and in our search 
for sound and well thought out answers 
to these problems. As always, a great 
deal is going to depend on the individuals 
chosen by the President to carry out the 
duties given by this bill to the National 
Water Commission. 

We feel confident that the President 
will, as has been indicated in the com- 
mittee report, appoint to this Commis- 
sion people of undoubted ability and 
without bias or prejudice. 

We need the tool that is made avail- 
able by this particular bill. I urge my 
colleagues to join in supporting S. 20. 

Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLENBACK. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
just like to make the observation that a 
great many strides have been made in 
recent years in the utilization of water 
and its reutilization. For example, in my 
own district the steel industry, which 
used to use as much as 15,000 gallons of 
water per ton of steel, now have gotten 
it down to about 1,100 gallons of water 
per ton. I think a lot of the water now 
being used and then wasted or which 
flows on into the sea could be trans- 
ferred to other places after its original 
utilization in some of these areas which 
my colleague has spoken of. I have high 
hopes for this commission and certainly 
support its goals and objectives and I 
urge support of the House for the bill. 

Mr. DELLENBACE. Mr. Chairman, I 
am delighted to hear the remarks of the 
able gentleman from California. 

I think there is no question but that 
part of the water studies that must be 
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made in the years ahead should deal not 
only with present needs and future needs 
and present supplies, but also with opti- 
mum utilization so that every drop of 
water available in this Nation may be 
used and reused just as effectively and 
efficiently as possible. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
new my unanimous-consent request that 
the bill be considered as having been 
read in full, printed at this point in the 
Recor, and open to amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The remainder of the bill is as follows: 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall (1) re- 
view present and anticipated national water 
resource problems, making such projections 
of water requirements as may be necessary 
and identifying alternative ways of meeting 
these requirements—giving consideration, 
among other things, to conservation and 
more efficient use of existing supplies, in- 
creased usability by reduction of pollution, 
innovations to encourage the highest eco- 
nomic use of water, interbasin transfers, 
and technological advances including, but 
not limited to, desalting, weather modifica- 
tion, and waste water purification and reuse; 
(2) consider economic and social conse- 
quences of water resource development, in- 
cluding, for example, the impact of water 
resource development on regional economic 
growth, on institutional arrangements, and 
on esthetic values affecting the quality of 
life of the American people; and (3) advise 
on such specific water resource matters as 
may be referred to it by the President and 
the Water Resources Council. 

(b) The Commission shall consult with 
the Water Resources Council regarding its 
studies and shall furnish its proposed re- 
ports and recommendations to the Council 
for review and comment. The Commission 
shall submit to the President such interim 
and final reports as it deems appropriate, 
and the Council shall submit to the Presi- 
dent its views on the Commission's reports. 
The President shall transmit the Commis- 
sion’s final report to the Congress together 
with such comments and recommendations 
for legislation as he deems appropriate. 

(c) The Commission shall terminate not 
later than five years from the effective date 
of this Act. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commission may (1) hold 
such hearings, sit and act at such times and 
places, take such testimony, and receive such 
evidence as it may deem advisable; (2) ac- 
quire, furnish, and equip such office space as 
is necessary; (3) use the United States mails 
in the same manner and upon the same con- 
ditions as other departments and agencies 
of the United States; (4) without regard to 
the civil service laws and regulations and 
without regard to the Classification Act of 
1949 as amended, employ and fix the com- 
pensation of such personnel as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the functions of the Com- 
mission: Provided, That of such personnel 
no more than five persons may receive com- 
pensation equivalent to the compensation 
established for grade 18 under the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949 as amended, (5) procure 
services as authorized by section 15 of the 
Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a) at rates 
not to exceed $100 per diem for individuals; 
(6) purchase, hire, operate, and maintain 
passenger motor vehicles; (7) enter into con- 
tracts or agreements for studies and surveys 
with public and private organizations and 
transfer funds to Federal agencies and river 
basin commissions created pursuant to title 
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II of the Water Resources Planning Act to 
carry out such aspects of the Commission’s 
functions as the Commission determines can 
best be carried out in that manner; and (8) 
incur such necessary expenses and exercise 
such other powers as are consistent with and 
reasonably required to perform its functions 
under this title. 

(b) Any member of the Commission is 
authorized to administer oaths when it is 
determined by a majority of the Commis- 
sion that testimony shall be taken or evi- 
dence received under oath. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Sec. 5. (a) Subject to general policies 
adopted by the Commission, the Chairman 
shall be the chief executive of the Commis- 
sion and shall exercise its executive and ad- 
ministrative powers as set forth in section 
4(a) (2) through section 4(a) (8). 

(b) The Chairman may make such pro- 
vision as he shall deem appropriate authoriz- 
ing the performance of any of his executive 
and administrative functions by the Execu- 
tive Director or other personnel of the Com- 
mission. 

OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Sec. 6. (a) The Commission may, to the 
extent practicable, utilize the services of the 
Federal water resource agencies. 

(b) Upon request of the Commission, the 
head of any Federal department or agency 
or river basin commission created pursuant 
to title II of the Water Resources Planning 
Act is authorized (1) to furnish to the Com- 
mission, to the extent permitted by law and 
within the limits of available funds, includ- 
ing funds transferred for that purpose pur- 
suant to section 4(a)(7) of this Act, such 
information as may be necessary for carry- 
ing out its functions and as may be available 
to or procurable by such department or 
agency, and (2) to detail to temporary duty 
with this Commission on a reimbursable 
basis such personnel within his administra- 
tive jurisdiction as it may need or believe to 
be useful for carrying out its functions, each 
such detail to be without loss of seniority, 
pay, or other employee status. 

(c) Financial and administrative services 
(including those related to budgeting, ac- 
counting, financial reporting, personnel, and 
procurement) shall be provided the Com- 
mission by the General Services Administra- 
tion, for which payment shall be made in 
advance, or by reimbursement from funds of 
the Commission in such amounts as may be 
agreed upon by the Chairman of the Com- 
mission and the Administrator of General 
Services: Provided, That the regulations of 
the General Services Administration for the 
collection of indebtedness of personnel re- 
sulting from erroneous payments (5 U.S.C. 
46e) shall apply to the collection of erroneous 
payments made to or on behalf of a Com- 
mission employee, and regulations of said 
Administrator for the administrative control 
of funds (31 U.S.C. 665(g)) shall apply to 
appropriations of the Commission: And pro- 
vided further, That the Commission shall not 
be required to prescribe such regulations. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as are required to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the other committee amendments: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 3, lines 18 to 21 inclusive, strike 
out “The Commission shall submit to the 
President such interim and final reports as it 
deems appropriate, and the Council shall 
submit to the President its views on the 
Commission’s reports.” and insert: “The 
Commission shall submit simultaneously to 
the President and to the United States Con- 
gress such interim and final reports as it 
deems appropriate, and the Council shall 
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submit simultaneously to the President and 
to the United States Congress its views on 
the Commission's reports.” 

On page 4, line 12, strike out “the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949 as amended,” and insert 
“5 U.S.C., ch. 51,”. 

On page 4, lines 17 and 18, strike out 
“grade 18 under the Classification Act of 
1949 as amended;” and insert “grade GS-18 
of the General Schedule contained in 5 
U.S.C., sec. 5332 (a);“. 

On page 4, lines 18 and 19, strike out sec- 
tion 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
55a) and insert “5 U.S.C., sec. 3109”. 

On page 6, line 24, strike out “(5 U.S.C. 
46e) and insert “5 U.S.C., sec, 5514)". 

On page 7, line 8, strike out “such sums as 
are required” and insert not to exceed $5 
million”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HENDERSON 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HENDERSON: On 
page 3, line 2, after the word “rate” strike 
all through line 3 and insert in lieu thereof: 


“determined by the U.S. Civil Service 
Commissioners.” 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to provide 
the authority and responsibility in the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission to deter- 
mine the grade level, rather than, as the 
bill does, to provide for the grade level 
of IV for the executive director of the 
commission that would be created by 
this legislation. 

I have no objection to the level at the 
level IV being established by the Civil 
Service Commission under its general 
authority and, perhaps, it should be. 

But I would point out to the members 
of the Committee that there is only the 
difference of the sum of $27,000 a year 
compensation for level IV and of $26,000 
a year compensation paid for level III. 
In my opinion that is a very fine line of 
distinction which should be made by 
those who have the technique and au- 
thority as does the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very appreciative 
of the response that I have had from the 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and its staff with 
reference to this proposal. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me for just one 
moment? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, as far 
as those on this side of the aisle are con- 
cerned, we will go along with the amend- 
ment which has been offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

It so happens that our committee was 
not advised of any position that the Civil 
Service Commission took with reference 
to this legislation. I understand that the 
gentleman’s committee was so advised. 

If we find that we have any difficulty 
in conference with reference to this par- 
ticular matter, I can assure the gentle- 
man from North Carolina that his con- 
tribution shall be given every considera- 
tion and he shall be made aware of such 
difficulties. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I thank the dis- 
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tinguished gentleman from Colorado, the 
chairman of the committee, and I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s consideration. 

I would point out however, that I was 
advised by the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission that they had not 
been consulted with reference to whether 
the position should be level IV or not, 
a situation for which the chairman of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs is no more responsible than I am. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, pre- 
sumably, the representative speaking for 
the executive department, including the 
Bureau of the Budget, who spoke in sup- 
port of this legislation, did not consider 
the position of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. This perhaps was a shortcoming of 
our committee’s consideration also. 

Mr. HENDERSON, I agree that the 
Bureau of the Budget is the agency to 
which we look to monitor the differences 
between the Civil Service Commission 
and other executive departments and it 
certainly failed to perform its duty in 
this case. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
the ranking minority member of the 
committee. 

Mr. SAYLOR. For those of us on this 
side of the aisle, we have no objection 
to this amendment, provided it is under- 
stood by the Civil Service Commission 
that they are not to have anything to do 
with the appointment of the Executive 
Directo: 


r. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the most im- 
portant parts of this legislation, if it is 
going to be effective at all, is that the 
Commission itself is selected upon the 
basis of being composed of competent in- 
dividuals and that it shall select a com- 
petent individual to be the Executive 
Director. 

I certainly hope that such Executive 
Director will be someone who is not at 
the present time in the Federal Govern- 
ment. We want people on the outside to 
take a look at what is happening to the 
agencies involved in this field in the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. HENDERSON. The purpose—and 
the only legal effect of the amendment— 
is to provide that the Commission estab- 
lish the rate or grade. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by my 
colleague, the gentleman from North 
Carolina, Hon. Davin HENDERSON. 

All Mr. HENDERSON’s amendment does 
is to have the officials in the Federal 
Government who are charged with job 
analysis, namely the U.S. Civil Service 
Commissioners, determine the proper 
pay level for the position of Executive 
Director of the National Water 
Commission. 

I have learned informally that the 
Officials in the Civil Service Commission 
have not as yet been given an oppor- 
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tunity to review the proposed position 
of Executive Director. We should ap- 
prove the amendment offered by my 
friend from North Carolina, and by so 
doing keep the control of positions, pay 
levels and related civil service issues 
within the existing legal framework. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. HENDERSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a good 
deal about the complexion of this 
seven-member Commission to be ap- 
pointed by the President. Beyond the 
prohibition that members can hold no 
other position as an officer or employee 
of the United States, or be a retired offi- 
cer or employee of the United States who 
is currently drawing or is entitled to 
draw currently an annuity or retired pay, 
there is no other standard to be applied. 
All, or any number of these Commission 
members could be brokendown political 
hacks. They do not have to have any 
particular qualifications, because that is 
not spelled out in the law. I would say 
further that all of them could be from 
Texas. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
my friend, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross], yield to me for a little bit more 
than just a pleasantry? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I think the gentleman 
from Iowa, perhaps, has stated a possi- 
bility that here is one of the most impor- 
tant activities insofar as people are con- 
cerned in which to serve their Govern- 
ment and insofar as the executive de- 
partment is concerned. 

And if those kind of people should be 
appointed then I believe that is all that 
is necessary to make a farce out of the 
whole thing. I do not believe the Presi- 
dent of the United States will do that, 
whether he happens to be a Republican 
or a Democrat. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man that I have been here long enough 
to have seen on both sides of the polit- 
ical fence some strange appointments, 
and so has the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I do not have to get 
away from the Hill to second the mo- 
tion, so far as the Hill appointments 
are concerned. 

Mr. GROSS. I would point out to the 
gentleman that some of the appoint- 
ments to the U.S. Supreme Court are 
just example, and I refer to both polit- 
ical parties mind you. I would like to 
see in some of these bills something 
spelled out by way of qualifications, if 
quality is what you intend to get with 
this new Commission. And for the life 
of me I cannot get an answer to the 
question of what the existing Water Re- 
sources Council cannot do in the absence 
of this Commission. Furthermore, I would 
like to know how much money is today 
being spent on the Water Resources 
Council. I thought when that bill went 
through here a year or so ago that we 
had reached utopia insofar as commis- 
sions and councils were concerned in the 
matter of water and water resources in 
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this country. Evidently I was mistaken 
for here you are with another commis- 
sion today at a cost of $5 million to the 
taxpayers at a time when Congress has 
just upped the debt ceiling to $365 bil- 
lion. Apparently $5 million does not 
mean a cockeyed thing around here 
any more. So just appoint another well 
paid commission and staff because there 
is a failure somewhere down the line. 
Never abolish any other council or re- 
source study commission. 

I guess I ought to be surprised and 
pleased that the administration did not 
ask for more millions to put brick and 
mortar in the bill so they could build 
some laboratories or buildings to go 
along with this new Commission. 

When are we going to stop adding 
commissions to this Government? I said 
a while ago that employment in the Fed- 
eral Government has gone up to approx- 
imately 3 million, and continues to go 
up every hour of every day. May a kind 
providence have mercy on those who will 
have to pay these bills. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HENDERSON 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HENDERSON: On 
page 5, line 4, strike all after the word com- 
mission” to the semicolon in line 8. 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, it 
will take only a minute to explain what 
this amendment does. 

The bill if not amended reads: 

Provided, That of such personnel no more 
than five persons may receive compensation 
equivalent to the compensation. established 
for grade GS-18 of the General Schedule 
contained in 5 U.S.C., sec. 5332(a). 


This is what we refer to as supergrades, 
Mr. Chairman. This amendment would 
take the proviso out of the bill. It would 
mean the Commission would then go to 
the Civil Service Commission to estab- 
lish both the number and the qualifica- 
tions of those who would be appointed to 
these supergrade positions as employees 
of the Commission. It would be possible, 
admittedly, for them to convince the 
Civil Service Commission of their need 
of more than five, and get more than 
five. My objective primarily here is to 
again bring before the House and the 
executive agencies the system that we 
are using for the allocation of super- 
grade positions, grades GS-16, GS-17, 
and GS-18. We authorize the Civil Sery- 
ice Commission to allocate these posi- 
tions. The agency goes to the Commis- 
sion and justify first the need for the 
position and the qualifications of those 
they would appoint to these positions. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also like to 
add that the Subcommittee on Man- 
power, which I have been chairing, is 
presently holding hearings on the needs 
for supergrade positions. We are bring- 
ing in witnesses from the various execu- 
tive agencies with respect to their re- 
quirements for supergrade positions and, 
just as we did last year, we will again 
review the needs of the executive depart- 
ment. 

I assure the House that there should 
be no reason that this Commission should 
not be fully staffed. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand that the 
gentleman’s amendment would effec- 
tively strike out the five supergrades pro- 
vided on page 5 of the bill? 

Mr. HENDERSON. That is the only 
thing it does do. Inasmuch as I had an 
earlier conversation with the gentleman 
with regard to the language that does 
exempt these appointments from the reg- 
ular civil service laws and regulations, let 
me say I was very much impressed in 
my conference with the chairman of the 
committee, that this being a 5-year 
Commission, it has unusual and unique 
problems. I understand the difficulty of 
getting personnel to go to work for that 
period of time. But I do feel very strongly 
that we should not exempt those in the 
supergrade brackets and I am very hope- 
ful that the members of the committee 
will not oppose the amendment, if they 
do not feel they can accept it. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought it was under- 
stood by all the committees of the Con- 
gress that there has now been established 
a pool of supergrades under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Civil Service Commission and 
that the committees were expected in 
the enactment of legislation, if they 
made provision for additional employees, 
to go to that pool. I find nothing at all 
modest about the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs this after- 
noon when I pick up the bill and read 
this language, “without regard to civil 
service laws and regulations’—and with- 
out regard to 5 U.S.C. 51, all of which 
means an attempt to sidestep the Civil 
Service Commission and out of hand 
provide this new Commission with a 
bunch of highly paid employees. 

I commend the gentleman for his 
amendment. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Let me say that I 
am sure this language was sent up by the 
Bureau of the Budget and was recom- 
mended by them. I think the gentleman 
will join me and other members of the 
Manpower Subcommittee, in seeing that 
the Bureau of the Budget and the ex- 
ecutive takes notice of the fact that 
Congress has established a way for them 
to get supergrades. We have been good 
in granting their request. Certainly the 
House last year had to carry the burden 
of the legislative battle up here. I know 
that the gentleman from Iowa was emi- 
nently involved in that. If they do not 
stop sending legislation up here creating 
supergrade positions, I think they are 
going to have a hard time getting their 
supergrade positions through the regular 
method before our subcommittee. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man, this was the control we tried 
to provide for in Public Law 801 which 
was the basis for my point of order, and 
which was overruled. I suppose that un- 
less the Committee on Rules now waives 
points of order on all bills that commit- 
tees can be protected by decisions from 
the Chair. I am sure the executive branch 
of Government was spared considerable 
embarrassment when the point of order 
was not sustained. 
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Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by my 
colleague, Hon. Davin N. HENDERSON, of 
North Carolina. This amendment by the 
chairman of our Subcommittee on Man- 
power and Civil Service, is most timely 
and quite important. It is timely in the 
sense that currently his subcommittee 
is holding public hearings relative to the 
need for additional supergrades in the 
Federal Government. In fact, he has re- 
cently introduced a bill, H.R. 10376, to 
provide for over 200 additional super- 
grades. 

Under the rules of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives and the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1946, the 
Committees on Post Office and Civil 
Service of the Senate and the House are 
vested with exclusive legislative juris- 
diction, and charged with the duty of 
exercising legislative oversight and 
supervision with respect to all matters 
within the purview of the Classification 
Act of 1949. This statement is to be 
found in Public Law 87-367. 

Whenever departments, agencies, or 
commissions require top level jobs; 
namely, GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18, it is 
the well-established procedure in the 
executive branch for such managing of- 
ficials to go to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion for review of the position as to the 
proper pay level. 

It is quite important that the House 
adopt Mr. HEeNnpERSON’s amendment. If 
we are to continue to maintain princi- 
ples of the merit system we must re- 
quire the commissions, agencies, and 
departments to abide by the rules and 
regulations of the civil service processes. 
Mr. HENDERSON’s amendment merely 
places the classification of jobs in ac- 
cord with the well founded civil service 
laws and regulations. 

I urge the House to support Mr. HEN- 
DERSON’S amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. HENDER- 
son]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. CHARLES H. Witson, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee having had under con- 
sideration the bill (S. 20) to provide for 
a comprehensive review of national 
water resource problems and programs, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 678, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER, Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 
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The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 369, nays 19, not voting 44, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 165] 
YEAS—369 

Abbitt Corman Hagan 
Adair Cowger Haley 
Adams Cramer Halleck 
Addabbo Culver Halpern 
Albert Cunningham Hamilton 
Anderson, Ill. Curtis Hammer- 
Anderson, Daddario schmidt 

Tenn. Daniels anley 
Andrews, Ala. Davis, Ga. Hansen, Idaho 
Andrews, Dawson Hardy 

N. Dak. de la Garza Harrison 
Annunzio Delaney Harsha 
Arends Dellenback Harvey 
Ashbrook Denney Hathaway 
Ashley Derwinski Hawkins 
Aspinall Devine Hays 
Ayres Dickinson Hechler, W. Va 
Barrett Dole Heckler, Mass. 
Bates Donohue 
Battin w Henderson 
Belcher Dowdy Hicks 

1l Downing Holifield 
Bennett Horton 
Betts Duncan Howard 
Bevill Dwyer Hull 
Biester Eckhardt Hunt 
Bingham Edwards, Ala. Hutchinson 
Blackburn Edwards, Calif. Ichord 
Blanton Edwards, La. 
Blatnik Eilberg Jacobs 
Boggs Erlenborn Jarman 
Boland Esch Joelson 
Bolling Eshleman Johnson, Calif. 
Brademas Evans, Colo. Johnson, Pa, 
Brasco Everett Jonas 
Bray Evins, Tenn Jones, Ala. 
Brinkley Fallon Jones, N.C. 
Brock Farbstein Karsten 
Brooks Fascell Karth 
Broomfield Findley Kastenmeier 
Brotzman Fino Kazen 
Brown, Calif. Fisher Kee 
Brown, Mich. Flood Keith 
Brown, Ohio Foley Kelly 
Broyhill, N.C. Ford, King, N.Y. 
Broyhill, Va William D. Kirwan 
Buchanan Fountain Kleppe 
Burke, Fla. Fraser Eluczynski 
Burke, Mass. Frelinghuysen Kornegay 
Burleson Friedel Kupferman 
Burton, Calif. Fulton, Pa Kuykendall 
Button Fulton, Tenn. Kyros 
Byrne, Pa Fuqua Laird 
Byrnes, Wis Landrum 
Cabell Gallagher Langen 
Cahill Gardner Leggett 
Carey Garmatz Lennon 
Carter Gathings Lipscomb 
Casey Gettys Lloyd 
Cederberg Giaimo Long, Md. 
Celler Gibbons L ns 
Chamberlain Gilbert McCarthy 
Clancy Gonzalez McClory 
Clark Goodell McCulloch 
Clausen Goodling McDonald, 

Don H. Gray Mich. 
Cleveland Green, Oreg. McEwen 
Cohelan Green, Pa. McFall 
Colmer Griffiths McMillan 
Conable Grover MacGregor 
Conte Gubser Machen 
Conyers Gude Madden 
Corbett Gurney Mahon 
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Mailliard Railsback Stephens 
Marsh Randall Stratton 
Mathias, Calif. Rarick Stubblefield 
Mathias, Md Rees Stuckey 
Matsunaga Reid, III Sullivan 
May Reid, N.Y. Taft 
Mayne Reifel Talcott 
Meskill Reinecke Taylor 
Miller, Calif, Resnick Teague, Calif 
s Reuss Teague, Tex 
Minish Rhodes, Ariz. Tenzer 
Mink Rhodes, Pa. Thompson, Ga. 
Minshall Riegle Thompson, N.J 
Mize Roberts Thomson, Wis. 
Montgomery Robison Tiernan 
rgan Rodino Udall 
Morris, N. Mex. Rogers, Colo. Ullman 
Morse, Mass. Rogers, Fla. Utt 
Morton Ronan Van Deerlin 
Mosher Rooney, N.Y. Vander Jagt 
Multer Rooney, Pa. Vanik 
Murphy, 11 Rosenthal Vigorito 
Murphy, N.Y. Rostenkowski Waldie 
Myers Roth Walker 
Natcher Roudebush Wampler 
edzi Roybal Watkins 
Nelsen Rumsfeld Watts 
ix Ruppe Whalen 
O'Hara, Tl Ryan Whalley 
O'Hara, Mich, Sandman White 
Olsen Satterfield Whitener 
O'Neill, Mass. Saylor Whitten 
Ottinger Schadeberg Widnall 
Patman Scheuer Wiggins 
Patten Schneebeli Williams, Miss, 
Pelly Schweiker Williams, Pa, 
Pepper Schwengel Willis 
Per Scott Wilson, Bob 
Pettis Selden Wilson, 
Philbin Shriver Charles H 
Pickle Sikes Wolff 
Pike Sisk Wright 
Pirnie Slack Wyatt 
Poage Smith, Iowa Wydler 
Poff Smith, Okla. Wylie 
Pollock Snyder Wyman 
Pool Springer Yates 
Price, II. Stafford Young 
Price, Tex. Staggers Zablocki 
Pryor Stanton Zion 
Pucinski Steed Zwach 
Quie Steiger, Ariz. 
Quillen Steiger, Wis. 
NAYS—19 
Abernethy Hosmer Scherle 
w Jones, Mo. Skubitz 
Davis, Wis. Latta Smith, Calif. 
Edmondson Long, La Waggonner 
Flynt Michel Winn 
Gross Miller, Ohio 
Hall Passman 
NOT VOTING—44 
Ashmore Hansen, Wash. Moorhead 
Baring Hébert Moss 
Berry Herlong Nichols 
Bolton Holland O'Konski 
Burton, Utah Hungate O'Neal, Ga. 
ush King, Calif, Purcell 
Clawson, Del Kyl Rivers 
Collier McClure Roush 
Dent McDade St Germain 
Diggs Macdonald, St. Onge 
Dingell 5 Shipley 
Dorn Martin Smith, N.Y. 
Feig M ck 
Ford, Gerald R. Monagan Tunney 
anna Moore Watson 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Hébert with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Feighan with Mr. Gerald R. Ford. 

Mr. Monagan with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Hungate with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Smith of New York. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. McClory. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Kyl. 

Mr. Moss with Mr. Del Clawson. 

Mr. O'Neal of Georgia with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Roush with Mr, Bush. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr, O’Konski. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Tunney. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. McDade. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Collier. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Watson. 

Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Burton of Utah. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Ashmore. 
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Mr. Dorn with Mr. Hanna, 

Mr. Holland with Mr. Herlong. 
Mr. Nichols with Mr. Tuck. 
Mr. Purcell with Mr. Meeds. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
to extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
was necessarily absent from the House. 
Had I been present on rollcall No. 163, on 
the bill to extend the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, I would have voted “yea.” 


PROHIBITION ON USE OF FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS AS LOTTERY AGEN- 
CIES 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules, I call up House Resolution 671 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 671 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 10595) 
to prohibit certain banks and savings and 
loan associations from fostering or partici- 
pating in gambling activities. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed two hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
ANDERSON] for 1 hour. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Latta] and pend- 
ing that I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 671 
provides an open rule with 2 hours of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
10595 to prohibit certain banks and sav- 
ings and loan associations from fostering 
or participating in gambling activities. 

The Federal Government has long ex- 
ercised a degree of control of State- 
chartered banks through the FDIC, 
which rules on branching and merger 
applications of State banks that are not 
members of the Federal Reserve System. 
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Only last year, Congress passed legisla- 
tion to strengthen the regulatory and 
supervisory authority of Federal agencies 
over insured banks and insured savings 
and loan associations. 

H.R. 10595 prohibits federally char- 
tered or insured banks and savings and 
loan associations from selling or other- 
wise dealing in lottery tickets, from ad- 
vertising lotteries, and from announcing 
lottery winners or keeping records of 
participants and winners as such. The 
bill also prohibits these institutions 
from permitting the use of premises un- 
der their control for any of these pur- 
poses. 

There is no interference whatever with 
customary banking services. Banks may 
continue to perform any other services 
which they are now authorized to per- 
form, without being obliged to inquire 
into the nature of the customer’s busi- 
ness any more than under existing law. 
The bill merely provides that the covered 
institutions cannot directly participate 
in the gambling activities specified in the 
bill, or permit these specified activities 
to be carred out on premises under their 
control. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 671 in order that H.R. 
10595 may be considered. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, as stated by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
ANDERSON], House Resolution 671 pro- 
vides for 2 hours of debate, at the con- 
clusion of which the bill shall be read 
under the 5-minute rule and open for 
amendment at any point. 

The purpose of the bill is to prohibit 
federally chartered or insured banks and 
savings and loan associations from sell- 
ing or dealing in lottery tickets or other- 
wise becoming involved in the opera- 
tion of a lottery. The bill also prohibits 
such institutions from permitting the 
use of any premises under their control 
for such purposes. There is no interfer- 
ence with normal banking services or 
operations. 

The proposed New York State lottery 
has created this situation, as financial 
institutions were to be agents for the 
selling of tickets, keeping records, et 
cetera. The committee believes that this 
is an improper activity for financial in- 
stitutions. 

There are a number of supplemental 
and dissenting views filed. Seven mem- 
bers support the purpose of the bill but 
believe that it should not become effec- 
tive until April 1, 1968, thus giving the 
New York Legislature time to make other 
arrangements for the conduct of the 
lottery. 

Eight members have filed dissenting 
views supporting the lottery concept and 
the part to be played by financial insti- 
tutions. They point out that the money 
is earmarked for education. They ques- 
tion the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to so regulate State-chartered 
agencies whose only Federal connection 
is to members of FDIC. They note 
that none of the Federal supervisory 
agencies support the bill, all keeping 
their hands off or reacting negatively. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Frno] has also filed separate views 
strongly attacking the right of Washing- 
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ton to regulate, in a nonbanking man- 
ner, State banks and savings and loan as- 
sociations. He points out that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior runs an oil and gas 
lease lottery which violates U.S. postal 
laws, not even in question in the New 
York case. He notes that Cardinal 
Cushing has supported the legislation 
and that more legal gambling for good 
purposes will further reduce the areas 
available for illegal gambling. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HALPERN] has also filed additional dis- 
senting views. He also stresses the Fed- 
eral invasion into the area of State- 
chartered financial institutions. He also 
notes that the legislature on two occa- 
sions, the Governor, and finally a public 
referendum have all endorsed the con- 
cept. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 
time, and yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no further requests for 
time. 

I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10595) to prohibit cer- 
tain banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions from fostering or participating in 
gambling activities. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill, H.R. 10595, with Mr. 
CHARLES H. Wiso in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] will 
be recognized for 1 hour, and the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] 
will be recognized for 1 hour. The Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation before 
the House, H.R. 10595, simply carries out 
longstanding laws and public policy 
that the Federal Government shall in 
no way participate in or condone gam- 
bling. 


H.R. 10595 would prohibit all federally 
insured financial institutions from par- 
ticipating in gambling activities. That, 
in very basic language, is what this bill 
seeks to accomplish. Is it asking too much 
that Congress go on record against hav- 
ing the name of the U.S. Government 
used as a come-on for gambling 
activities? 

If any State wishes to legalize gam- 
bling, I fully agree that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no right to interfere. On 
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the other hand, the State has no right to 
name the Federal Government as a part- 
ner in the scheme and use the Govern- 
ment’s name or its facilities as devices to 
hustle customers. H.R. 10595 would sim- 
ply make it clear that the U.S. Govern- 
ment has not turned its back on nearly 
100 years of legislation and public policy. 

The immediate purpose of this bill is 
to prohibit the participation in lottery 
activities of banks and other lending 
institutions that are backed by Federal 
insurance—banks and other lending in- 
stitutions, in short, which people point 
to and say proudly, “That organization 
is insured by the good word and the good 
character of the Federal Government.” 

Speaking more broadly, the purpose of 
the bill is to reaffirm the traditional 
policy of Congress and of all branches 
of the Federal Government to shun gim- 
mickry, deception, gambling, huckster- 
ing, and all fast-buck activities; and in- 
stead to meet Federal obligations and 
Federal responsibilities on a high plane 
of ethics. Between the lines of the legal- 
isms written into this bill, you may 
read—and I hope Members of Congress 
and all other citizens will read—this 
statement: The Federal Government of 
the United States is too proud to work 
as a shill for gamblers.” 

This bill will reaffirm the policy of the 
Federal Government as it has stood, un- 
challenged, since September 18, 1890, 
when, on the plea of President Benjamin 
Harrison to protect “the people of all the 
States” from being “debauched and de- 
frauded” by the infamous Louisiana lot- 
tery, Congress outlawed all lottery mate- 
rials from the U.S. mails. 

The statutory freedom from lottery 
corruption that has been enjoyed by the 
U.S. mails for nearly 77 years should now 
be extended to that portion of the bank- 
ing industry which does business under 
the imprimatur of Federal insurance, 
and it is the purpose of this bill to extend 
that protection. 

This legislation was brought about in 
response to the dangers arising from a 
new lottery voted into existence by the 
State of New York. A major outlet for 
the sale of lottery tickets under the New 
York plan will be banks. Other outlets 
will include hotels, motels, and State 
government offices. The official excuse for 
creating the lottery is to raise money to 
support the public schools of New York 
State. New York officials insist that the 
bank sales are absolutely necessary if the 
lottery is to succeed. 

NEW YORK LOTTERY NOT IN PEOPLE’S INTEREST 


I intend to show that the lottery is 
being set up not on behalf of the school- 
children of New York but on behalf of 
banks that prefer to profiteer rather than 
to retain their good name. I intend to 
show that this is simply another Rocke- 
feller scheme to dodge a fair and equi- 
table tax program. I intend to show that 
the chances are very good of the lottery 
deteriorating into a racket, and that 
when this happens the reputation of 
bankers everywhere will be blackened— 
unless we stop this movement now. 

Above everything, I hope through the 
presentation of this legislation to per- 
suade Congress that it is absolutely nec- 
essary for us to set up safeguards to stop 
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the spread of gambling through the 
banking community, and that we must do 
it now. 

It is time that we taught Governor 
Rockefeller that if he cannot raise funds 
by taxation or by other logical and ethi- 
cal means, that is his problem; it is not 
the concern of the organizations covered 
by this legislation. 

If Mr. Rockefeller wishes to support 
his State government by trickery, slick- 
ery, shell games, gambling, and fast 
buckism, that is a matter that rests be- 
tween him and the voters of New York. 
But when he attempts to slip these in- 
gredients into the Federal banking sys- 
tem, then it is time for Members of Con- 
gress to teach him a basic lesson in the 
proper and time-honored separation of 
State and Federal Governments. 

I was amazed, and I am sure that oth- 
ers on the House Banking Committee 
were also amazed, at the blatant way in 
which New York State officials admitted 
that their lottery scheme is a thing of 
bad reputation and needs to hide behind 
the respectability of Federal banks. I 
want to quote one exchange that oc- 
curred at our hearings. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. No, I cannot yield. 

Congressman Fino asked Mr. Murphy, 
New York Commissioner of Taxation: 

Commissioner Murphy, is it not a fact that 
one of the main reasons why the legislature 
authorized the use of banks in the sale of 
lottery tickets was because it would give the 


sale of lottery tickets a great degree of re- 
spectability and dignity? 


And without batting an eye or apol- 
ogizing, Mr. Murphy responded, “That 
is one of the reasons.” 

In other words, the Rockefeller ad- 
ministration wants its gambling king- 
pins to be permitted to hide behind the 
relatively clean skirts of the banking 
community. Mr. Rockefeller wants to 
borrow a respectability and dignity for 
his program that it does not have and 
cannot have unless the U.S. Congress, 
by default, permits him to have his way 
with the banks. 

And then Mr. Murphy went on to say: 

Another reason was that the use of the 
banking system would assure propriety in 
distribution of these tickets. 


In other words, Rockefeller is fairly 
sure that if anyone but bankers distrib- 
ute these lottery tickets it will quickly 
degenerate into crookedness. And if it 
does, where does that leave the banks? 
It leaves them potentially facing a part- 
nership with a network of crooks, be- 
cause Rockefeller claims that about half 
the tickets will be sold by non-banking 
outlets. If half the outlets are suspected 
of crookedness, what will that do to the 
banking system in New York, since it 
will be so closely allied to the suspect 
outlets? 

It is not fair for Rockefeller to put the 
banks in this position and it is certainly 
not right for us to permit him to put the 
banks in such an embarrassing relation- 
ship to potential crooks. 

Judging from the slowness by which 
some banks are going into the program, 
they are worried about this also. Many 
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banks apparently agree with Arthur T. 
Roth, chairman of the Franklin National 
Bank, a bank with $2 billion in assets 
and 66 branches throughout New York 
City and Long Island whose board of 
directors voted to stay clear of the 
Rockefeller lottery scheme. Announcing 
the Franklin National Bank decision, 
Mr. Roth said: 

It is the inescapable responsibility of a 
bank to always be both a symbol and ex- 
ample of stability and security in the com- 
munity. A lottery undermines that basic 
responsibility. Newspapers, radio, television, 
and direct mail media are prohibited from 
accepting advertisements promoting the lot- 
tery. If media cannot legally advertise the 
lottery, banks should not sell lottery tickets. 


The Franklin National Bank decided 
to put dignity and propriety above 
profits. Many other banks in New York 
have made the same choice. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
has likewise informed its members that— 

The sale of lottery tickets by Federal sav- 
ings and loan associations would be incon- 
sistent with their objectives as thrift in- 
stitutions. 


Unfortunately, needing guidance from 
the Federal level and failing to get it, 
many important banks in New York 
State have allowed the prospect of easy 
profits to blind them to dangers involved 
in the Rockefeller scheme. They have 
gone along with the program. In fact, 
some of them are fighting for the chance 
to get a monopoly on the profiteering. 

Participating banks will certainly 
profit from the lottery. And this un- 
doubtedly explains why the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, headed by David Rocke- 
feller—brother of the New York 
Governor—has sought to obtain an ex- 
clusive franchise for operating the 
Rockefeller lottery racket. 

We will not know the potential of 
profit until the lottery has been in op- 
eration for awhile, but it is a certainty 
that participating banks stand to earn 
many millions of dollars from the lottery. 

Although the banks must periodically 
surrender the funds they are holding for 
the State, they will also be renewing 
these funds from other lottery sales. 
Mr. Murphy, the New York Commission- 
er of Taxation, has estimated that the 
banks handling lottery tickets would 
have the use of $30 million at all times. 
And, of course, as you know, they will 
be able, under current banking rules, to 
make paper loans of seven or eight times 
the amount that they actually have on 
deposit. Thus, the lottery money will be 
worth about one-quarter billion dollars 
in lending assets to the banks. On this 
they will draw 7 or 8 percent interest. 

Now, let us assume that the banks 
put this paper multiple of their lottery 
income out on 10-year loans at 7 or 8 
percent interest. This means that their 
income from 1 year’s juggling of the 
lottery income will eventually come to 
nearly $170 million. 

Thus, while the schoolchildren are 
supposedly benefiting by about $190 
million—that is what Rockefeller esti- 
mates they will get, but there is no way 
of being sure that they will get it— 
favored banks would be knocking down 
nearly an equal amount from long-term 
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loans made from the lottery money that 
passed through their hands. 

It is easy to see why banker David 
Rockefeller wants an exclusive on this 
program. It is also easy to see why 
Brother Nelson is pushing the lottery 
racket like he is. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. No, I will not yield. 

NEW YORK BANKS WILL PROFIT FROM LOTTERY 


And, of course, the profit I have al- 
ready mentioned as a potential for the 
banks does not include the $4.5 million 
earmarked by the lottery commission to 
pay the banks each year for handling the 
money. This latter payment is ironic, 
when you think of it. The Stat) will pay 
the banks $4.5 million for taking in 
money. Do you pay the banks for using 
your money? No, you expect the bank 
to pay you. But when New York puts its 
lottery money in banks, it does not charge 
them interest—it pays them. That is a 
new concept of banking, and I am not 
surprised that Governor Rockefeller 
would be the first to think it makes 
sense. The Rockefeller family has always 
operated on the assumption that the 
rich should get richer and the poor 
should be fleeced. 

The greatest understatement made in 
our committee hearings was by Tax 
Commissioner Murphy, when he said: 

I think the regional banks would be inter- 
ested perhaps in what their earnings might 
be from the balances. 


I would agree with him that the banks 
might be interested in earning nearly 
$170,000,000 from the money that passes 
through their hands each year. Not even 
the Rockefeller’s Chase Manhattan 
Bank scorns that kind of profit. 

And I must say that the biggest joke 
made in our committee’s hearings was 
also made by this same Tax Commis- 
sioner Murphy when he later claimed 
that the banks would participate only as 
a “public service.” 

If it is only a public service, why then 
did he admit that the exclusion of the 
national banks from the lottery racket— 
if the State banks are left in—would, in 
his words, put the national banks at a 
“serious competitive disadvantage’’? 

It would be nice for a change if Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller and Banker Rockefel- 
ler and all the others mixed up in his 
mess, which they are attempting to gloss 
over with a Federal sheen, would, just 
for a change, be honest about their ob- 
jectives and admit that what they say 
is for the benefit of schoolchildren is 
immediately for the benefit of participat- 
ing bankers and eventually for the bene- 
fit of the kind of racketeers who inevita- 
bly get involved in any gambling activi- 
ties that are conducted in New York 
State. 

It is hard to believe that Governor 
Rockefeller is serious when he tried to 
convince the public that his real purpose 
in pushing the lottery is for the welfare 
of New York schools. At most, the lot- 
tery will contribute less than one-tenth 
the amount New York will budget for 
its schools. There is good reason to doubt 
that the schools will benefit even this 
much. The New Hampshire lottery has 
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supplied less than 4 percent of the school 
budget in that State. 

In any event, if Governor Rockefeller 
feels that gambling is necessary to sup- 
port the school system of his State, why 
does he not select a more efficient form 
of gambling? A lottery is very likely the 
most expensive kind of gambling to ad- 
minister. Most available estimates put 
the cost of administering a lottery at 20 
percent of the take. Thus, Governor 
Rockefeller’s estimate of 15 percent as 
the likely amount to be spent for admin- 
istrative costs is unrealistic, and he 
knows it. 

One of the main reasons Governor 
Rockefeller likes a lottery over other 
forms of gambling is the very fact that 
so much money can be spent to admin- 
ister it. Money spent to run the lottery 
strengthens his political machine. Al- 
ready many more State jobs have been 
hatched for his cronies. State gambling 
means patronage, and Rockefeller can 
make use of that—even though it will 
scarcely benefit the people of New York, 
in general. As Chicago Crime Commis- 
sioner Virgil W. Peterson once noted: 

The opportunities for building up a power- 
ful political machine controlled by the lot- 
tery are unlimited. 


If the people of New York want to 
permit Governor Rockefeller to expand 
his political machine at their expense, 
that is their business. But it is our busi- 
ness when he attempts to make the na- 
tional banking system work for his po- 
litical machine. 

New York’s argument for making the 
banks a partner to the underworld gets 
no support from New Hampshire, the 
only other State to have legitimatized 
lotteries. Joseph A. Millimet, counsel for 
the New Hampshire Sweepstakes Com- 
mission, told the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

Prior to the passage of the New York lot- 
tery law, banks were not authorized to sell 
sweepstakes tickets in New Hampshire and 
we are perfectly willing to surrender that 
privilege if the Congress believes that such 
sales are inconsistent with the proper func- 
tion of banks. 


The Rockefeller administration com- 
plains that if banks are forbidden to take 
part in gambling, it will seriously handi- 
cap this maneuver to raise money. New 
Hampshire had lodged no such com- 
plaints. From the outset New Hampshire 
sold its lottery tickets through a very 
logical channel—its liquor stores. If a 
State feels compelled to participate in 
gambling, its logical outlets would seem 
to be its liquor stores and its racetracks— 
not its banks. 

New York has thousands of liquor 
stores licensed by the State, but it does 
not allow these liquor stores to sell lot- 
tery tickets. New York has several race- 
tracks, but it has forbidden these tracks 
to sell lottery tickets. Instead of using 
these logical outlets, New York has 
chosen the banks. And now we are told 
that if the banks do not take part, the 
program will be ruined. That is not a 
very convincing argument. 

In any event, propriety aside, New 
Hampshire has officially taken the posi- 
tion that gambling operations can be 
carried out without the participation of 
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banks. New Hampshire is now selling 
tickets through its banks, but it took this 
step only after New York had done so, 
as a defensive gesture. This is the way 
the gambling virus penetrates new areas. 
It breeds upon itself and spreads without 
control. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, once 
again I renew my request, and ask, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PATMAN. I will not yield. 

If we are going to keep our national 
banking program free of gambling and 
underworld influences, the time to stop 
it is now. We must hear our warning in 
these words from Mr. Millimet of New 
Hampshire: 

When New York entered the field, we were 
spurred by the fact that their competition 
promised to be a severe problem to us, and 
we amended our statute to authorize the sale 
of tickets through banks. I am authorized 
to say ... that as far as the State of New 
Hampshire is concerned, we are perfectly 
willing to abandon that right. We do not 
consider that the use of banks is essential 
to our program. 


This is a decent man warning us that 
banks are not necessary to the machin- 
ery of gambling, but that if New York 
is permitted to use them for that pur- 
pose, then all States should be permitted 
to use them for any competing purpose 
to raise money. 

This is a logic that we must face. If 
we permit New York and New Hamp- 
shire to use the banks as gambling de- 
vices, then we cannot deny the banking 
system as a gambling outlet for any 
State. If we do not act now to correct 
the situation in New York and New 
Hampshire, we can say goodby to the 
integrity of the banking system every- 
where. 

I hope that nothing I say will suggest 
that I am not in favor of Governor Rock- 
efeller’s putting all the money he can 
get into the schools of New York and 
into the education of that State's resi- 
dents. I am very much in favor of it. 
as columnist Elmer Roessner wrote re- 
cently: 

Perhaps if enough money is spent for edu- 
cation, the citizens of New York State may 


some day become smart enough not to make 
sucker bets. 


I would like to see the citizens of New 
York and of every other State educated 
to such a high degree that the rich, not 
just the poor, will be taxed, and the needy 
will not be tricked out of their last dol- 
lars with dreams of quick riches. 

I hope New York can raise all the 
money it needs to get the very best school 
system. But there is certainly no tradi- 
tion of legalized gambling in this coun- 
try that calls on Congress to distort Fed- 
eral policy and degrade the dignity of 
the Federal Government merely to satis- 
fy the fiscal cowardice of a machine 
politician who is afraid to tax those who 
can afford to pay more taxes within his 
own State. 

After rot, corruption, and infamous 
abuse closed down the Louisiana lottery 
in the 1890s, no State again had the 
temerity to try this risky route of collect- 
ing funds until New Hampshire did so 
in 1963. Now New York has joined the 
movement, If this means that lotteries 
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are becoming more popular with the 
States as a method of raising money—I 
do not believe this is true, but if it is 
true—then it only adds more earnestness 
to the need for Congress to act immedi- 
ately to prevent gambling from obtain- 
ing the slightest hold on the Federal 
Government. 

I realize that there is some legalized 
gambling in the several States. But I 
think we should keep in mind the his- 
tory behind this. Most of the States 
which now draw revenue from parimu- 
tuel betting have had this form of legal- 
ized gambling only since the 1930's, only 
since the great depression, when they 
sought this income only as a desperate 
last resort during a period when many 
State governments were literally on the 
verge of bankruptcy. 

It is significant that the Federal Gov- 
ernment passed through this period 
without shifting in the slightest from 
its firm refusal to participate in gam- 
bling of any type. We came through the 
depression with dignity, not hobbling 
along on the cheap crutch of a national 
lottery. I will also point out what is ob- 
vious, that no comparable situation of 
fiscal desperation exists today in New 
York or in any other State in the Union. 

These are relatively prosperous times. 
There is ample money to be tapped for 
government expenses, and no patriotic 
citizen will want to refuse his fair share 
of that support. 

During Governor Rockefeller’s 6 years, 
New York government expenditures in- 
creased by 50 percent. If the Federal 
Government increased its expenditures 
by 50 percent every 6 years, I am sure 
we would hear about it from Mr. Rocke- 
feller. His spending spree, however, has 
not been accompanied by a responsible 
search for income. Governor Rockefeller 
and his administration have approached 
the problem of new taxes in the most 
craven attitude. A new sales tax was 
brought in on August 1, 1965. This, of 
course, is the most regressive tax that 
can be resorted to. It hits the little people 
the hardest. It is a bullying tax—unless 
balanced with taxes on industry and on 
big business and on other big money 
sources. Rockefeller, significantly, has 
not added new taxes on his rich friends. 

He has taken more taxes from the 
wage earner, from the lunchpailer. But 
he has not disturbed the peace of mind, 
or the peace of pocket, of his cronies in 
the swank social clubs of New York. 
This, of course, is typical of the Rocke- 
feller type of humanitarianism. If I may 
be permitted a slight paraphrase of the 
Bible, it is easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle than for a 
Rockefeller to consider taxing himself 
and his financial peers. 

And now he is taking further money 
from the poor by way of this lottery. It 
is essentially another tax, and it hits the 
poor hardest because they are the most 
willing to gamble to escape from their 
drab lives. 

Governor Rockefeller has pretended 
that he has nowhere else to go for his 
school funds but to the gamblers, to the 
shadowy underworld of New York—a 
dark world of vast dimensions, which 
has—I judge from FBI statistics—grown 
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larger every year that he has been in 
office. 

But it is not true that New York has no- 
where else to go for its school tax funds, 
and some New York officials, if pressed, 
will admit that there are plenty of tax 
dollars to be had without turning to the 
lottery. In his appearance before the 
House Banking Committee, Tax Com- 
missioner Murphy denied unequivocally 
that New York has run out of legitimate 
sources of funds for education. Mr. 
Murphy should know if this lottery is a 
matter of desperation for his State gov- 
ernment; he admits that it is not. 

New York will not collapse if the Fed- 
eral Government refuses to let banks be- 
come a part of the gambling empire that 
has existed in New York for many years. 
New York’s government will not collapse 
if the Congress refuses to permit the 
ethics of the underworld to penetrate 
Federal monetary affairs. New York’s 
government will not collapse if the Con- 
gress refuses to embrace the philosophy 
of something for nothing. 

OTHER NEW YORK TAX SOURCES ARE AVAILABLE 


In fact, New York will be rolling in tax 
money if Governor Rockefeller ever de- 
cides to tax some of the wealthy sources 
available to him. The most obvious one, 
it seems to me, are those giant tax- 
exempt foundations that bear his fam- 
ily’s name or that are controlled by the 
Rockefellers. Twelve of these foundations 
have assets valued at one and one-half 
billion dollars. If these foundations car- 
ried a fair share of the tax burden, the 
State of New York would collect as much 
money each year as it will receive under 
the most optimistic circumstances from 
the lottery. 

But of course, there are numerous 
other multimillion-dollar foundations 
available for a just and reasonable tax, 
if Governor Rockefeller would only con- 
sent to push through such a levy. Several 
billion dollars in now tax-free funds— 
the Ford, the Carnegie, the Duke Foun- 
dations, to name only a few—are just 
awaiting this sensible action on his part. 
I include at the end of my remarks a few 
of the Rockefeller-controlled founda- 
tions and the funds that are now avail- 
able for taxation in each. Thousands of 
foundations are available for taxing in 
New York. 

I am not so foolish as to suppose Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller will take such action, 
of course. The history of his family is one 
of tax dodging, not tax paying. 

THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION—A SOURCE OF 
TAXES 

The Rockefeller Foundation was char- 
tered in the State of New York in 1913 
because it could not obtain a satisfactory 
Federal charter from the Congress, in- 
cluding exemption from State taxes. The 
record shows this. 

Today, the Rockefeller Foundations 
that we have knowledge of have accumu- 
lated riches totaling $1.5 billion, and 
they are, of course, exempt from Federal 
and State taxes. As an illustration of the 
tremendous growth, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, for example, had assets of 
835.9 million at the end of 1913. By De- 
cember 31, 1966, 53 years later, its assets 
had pyramided to $735 million. 
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Now, instead of taxing the vast wealth 
accumulated by the Rockefellers, the 
Governor of New York expects the Con- 
gress to go along with this gambling 
scheme by which he can avoid any risk of 
having his family’s holdings submitted to 
a fair and equitable tax. 

I should think, from all their preten- 
sions, that the Rockefeller Foundations 
would be glad to be taxed for the benefit 
of the schoolchildren of New York. The 
foundations pretend to a great interest 
in the education of the youth of this Na- 
tion. A close inspection of the Rockefeller 
Foundation’s records, however, shows 
quite the opposite. The records of the 
foundation show that its officers are 
much more interested in sending their 
money out of the country than they are 
in helping schools in this Nation. Last 
year the foundation sent 75 percent more 
money out of the country than it spent 
here; $17.8 million was spent for the ben- 
efit of foreign institutions or persons. In- 
dividuals and institutions in this country 
received only $10.9 million. 

To give you a better idea of the strange 
benevolence of the Rockefellers, let me 
point out that the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion spent half as much just running its 
New York office—$5.4 million—as it 
spent throughout the entire Nation. It 
spent more just running its New York 
offices—in salaries and the like—than it 
spent on benevolencies“ in New York 
State and California combined. The 
Rockefeller Foundation spent $1,693,762 
in India, but not a penny in Arkansas. 
It spent half a million dollars in Uganda, 
but not a cent in Idaho. It spent more 
than $1 million in Nigeria, but it could 
bring itself to spend only $1,000 in Ken- 
tucky. 

It spent nearly $2 million in Colombia, 
but it spent nothing at all in South 
Carolina, or Wyoming, or Maine, or Del- 
aware. 

More than $5 million went into the up- 
keep of its posh offices in New York, but 
only $2,374 of its money went into West 
Virginia. 

This is the way the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation treats the Nation that set it up 
in a privileged, tax-exempt status. It 
talks a great deal about helping Ameri- 
can education, but I have just read you 
some of the figures from its 1966 record. 

The lottery “for schoolchildren” is a 
fitting part of the hypocrisy that has 
marked the establishment of the Rocke- 
feller Foundations. 

John D. Rockefeller, Sr., after a career 
of exploitation, economic brutality, and 
shady manipulations, established his 
foundations ostensibly for the “well- 
being of mankind throughout the 
world“ that is the phrase he used—but 
in actuality he established his founda- 
tions to dodge taxes and to burden future 
on with his oppressive business 
code. 

The American people of his day saw 
through this hypocrisy. When Rockefel- 
ler proposed his foundations, the re- 
sponse from the public was very bitter. 
Senator Work of California caught the 
prevailing mood when he said: 

We do not want our children to be taught 
the ways nor the methods of John D. Rocke- 
feller or his kind, nor to touch, handle, or 
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profit by gold that should blister the fingers 
of the man who has accumulated it by ex- 
tortion, oppression and crime and is now 
attempting to rid himself of it by giving it 
away, nor to become the receivers of stolen 
goods in the name and under the guise of 
charity. 


Perhaps some will think that John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr.’s contemporaries should 
have been more forgiving, when, after a 
lifetime of economic evil, the old multi- 
millionaire pretended to “get right” with 
his fellow countrymen and his own con- 
science by establishing the several foun- 
dations in his name. 

But subsequent events have proved 
their suspicions correct. Subsequent 
events have shown that the old rascal, 
under the cloak and disguise of charity, 
was primarily interested in using his 
foundations to duck taxes and antitrust 
laws. 

Today the Rockefeller Foundations are 
operating in the very fashion that the 
trustbusters of Theodore Roosevelt's 
day meant to forbid. 

Rockefeller-controlled foundations 
own significant amounts of not only the 
family-dominated Standard Oil Co., of 
New Jersey, but also of Mobil Oil Corp., 
Continental Oil, Ohio Oil, Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana, and Union Tank Car Co. 
Their corner on the market is secure. 
Through the supposedly benevolent 
foundations, the Rockefellers are today 
still violating the spirit if not the letter 
of the Federal antitrust statutes. 

Now the grandsons of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Sr., the sons of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., are indeed carrying on in the 
family tradition. In the name of good 
works, in the name of generosity and 
benevolence, they have set about method- 
ically to confuse the public. 

For years we have heard the whines 
of Winthrop Rockefeller, the cuff-links 
cowboy, who deplored what he considered 
to be the stupidities of Arkansans in not 
electing him their Governor. He swore a 
mighty oath that if they would only en- 
trust the State to him, he would bring 
enlightenment and purity to Arkansas. 
He promised to chase all the gamblers 
out of Arkansas, for one thing; and he 
berated those Democratic Governors who 
had failed to do so. 

Well, the people of Arkansas finally 
decided to take him at his word, and they 
elected him Governor last year. He has 
been Governor now just a little over half 
a year, and already he is going back on 
his promises. 

Now he is saying publicly that he does 
not think he will get around to the job 
of chasing the gamblers out of Arkansas. 
Now he is saying he considers a little 
thing like gambling—which, by the way, 
is a multimillion dollar enterprise in that 
State, although illegal—yes, he says he 
considers a little thing like gambling to 


be the concern of the town constables, - 


not the Governor and State police. 

In other words, he misled the people 
of Arkansas. I do not say he was bought 
off by the gamblers. I am just saying he 
is proving to be naturally on the side of 
the gamblers in Arkansas. 

Thus, we have cause to be suspicious 
when Gov. Nelson Rockefeller tells us 
that his lottery is supposed to put the 
hoodlums out of business and to bring in 
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money for the sake of the little school- 
children. 

Well, I do not think Congress or the 
Nation or even the people of New York 
State will fall for that sanctimonious 
nonsense. 

THE GAMBLERS TAKE OVER 


Every time the gamblers want to do 
their mischief, they think up the most 
beautiful excuses. The infamous Louisi- 
ana lottery was sold to the public with 
the argument that it would benefit the 
New Orleans hospital. As it turned out, 
the racketeers took in $30,000,000 a year 
from this lottery—but only $40,000 went 
to the hospital. There have been similar 
frauds under the guise of sweet charity. 
And it may be significant that every re- 
cent effort to get gambling legalized in 
New York has been for the noblest pur- 
poses. In 1934 they said lotteries would 
bring in money for relief. In 1938 they 
tried to set up municipal lotteries for 
city hospitals. In 1946 the excuse was to 
raise policemen’s pay. In 1951 it was for 
hospital and medical needs. And again in 
1952 the argument was that lotteries and 
bingo should be legalized to help hos- 
pitals and churches. One would get the 
impression from all this that nobody has 
a softer heart than a racketeer. 

But it just is not true, and everything 
always goes sour when the racketeers get 
their chance to push into legalized 
gambling. 

You may remember that in 1958 the 
New York State constitution was 
amended to permit State-operated bingo 
games “for religious and charitable pur- 
poses.” The bingo games were supposedly 
policed by a State lottery control com- 
mission. You may also remember the dis- 
graceful farce that this “religious and 
charitable” gambling became. 

In fact, New York-style bingo became 
a national scandal. It turned out that the 
power behind the legalization of New 
York bingo was William P. Buckner, an 
ex-convict, a swindler, a racketeer with 
close ties to gambling casinos in Havana, 
Cuba. Buckner used the State of New 
York for his own black purposes. Who is 
using New York’s lottery today for simi- 
lar purposes? As yet we do not know. 

An investigating commission, looking 
into the bingo racket in 1961, reported: 

Every regulatory provision in the law has 
been violated. Revenues which should have 
gone to charitable purposes were misap- 
propriated in substantial amounts . . . Other- 
wise decent citizens were duped or persuaded 
to commit fraudulent acts and shameful in- 
fraction of the law. Public officials who were 
charged with the direct responsibility for 
supervision of this legalized gaming were 
corrupted ... 

This was a report of what had hap- 
pened in New York State less than two 
years after “religious and charitable” 
bingo was first legalized. 

The next year, in 1962, Thomas B. 
Gilchrist, a well-known attorney, was 
commissioned by Governor Rockefeller 
to look further into the scandal. Gil- 
christ reported back: 

Evils have permeated all phases of control 
and conduct of bingo at all levels ... The 
professional promoters who operated before 
the laws were passed, and who were all well 
known to law enforcement officials, all con- 
tinued their operations after legislation 
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Human frailties being what they are, it is 
dificult to predict whether this area of le- 
galized gambling will ever be successfully 
administered and enforced. 


This is the Governor’s own expert 
warning him that it is probably impos- 
sible to run honest bingo on a large scale, 
although bingo is child’s play to admin- 
ister compared to a statewide lottery. 
Yet only 5 years after being told that 
legal, State-operated bingo leads only to 
rot and corruption, Governor Rockefel- 
ler—the same Governor Rockefeller who 
heard the previous pessimistic report 
from his own investigator—is running a 
statewide lottery and expecting the Fed- 
eral banks to give it the sheen of 
respectability. 

If bingo is corrupt in New York, you 
may be sure that lottery will also be cor- 
rupt. And when corruption comes to the 
lottery—if it is not already corrupt—it 
will damage the reputation of the par- 
ticipating banks, The only way to be 
sure that the banks escape this damage 
is to keep them out of the lottery. Chi- 
cago Crime Commissioner Peterson 
touched the heart of the matter when 
he wrote: 

It is impossible to devise a legalization 
scheme that will be free from the influence 
of criminals and racketeers. 


New York Tax Commissioner Murphy 
has testified that he would not be in fa- 
vor of permitting lottery tickets to be 
sold through schools and colleges. He 
does not think that young people should 
be that close to the gambling activities. 
Just how effective does he think this 
scrupulosity of his will be? Does he really 
think that youngsters will not be taking 
part in the lottery? The second ticket 
drawn in the New Hampshire lottery was 
held by an 8-year-old boy. It will happen 
in New York, too. 

The New York underworld will get its 
hands in this lottery. Lotteries invite 
underworld participation. They offer the 
kind of opportunities that crooks cannot 
resist. As the Supreme Court noted in 
1950: 

Experience has shown that the common 
forms of gambling are comparatively in- 
nocuous when placed in contrast with the 
widespread pestilence of lotteries. The for- 
mer are confined to a few persons and places 
but the latter infests the whole commu- 
nity; it enters every dwelling; it reaches 
every class; it preys upon the hard earnings 
A poor, and it plunders the ignorant and 

p: 


The cheapest hoodlums prey upon the 
poor and the deprived; that is why the 
cheapest hoodlums love to infest lotteries. 
Under New York law, people on welfare 
are permitted to participate in legal lot- 
teries. When the scandal breaks—as it 
inevitably will—do we want it said that 
the national banking system teamed up 
with cheap hoodlums to rob people on 
welfare? We have a chance now to guar- 
antee that such a thing cannot be said. 
We simply pass a law prohibiting banks 
from engaging in lottery activities. 

Governor Rockefeller and his sup- 
porters argue that gambling is a natural 
and universal instinct, that it cannot be 
controlled by laws, and therefore the best 
thing that can be done is to legalize it 
and collect from gambling profits. 
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This is what vou could call a “lyin’ 
down legalism.” 

The lawyer for the New Hampshire 
gambling program told the House Bank- 
ing Committee, and I quote his very 
words: 

In my opinion it is impossible to prevent 
gambling and that is why I think that this 
lottery program is a proper moral program 
as well as a proper fiscal program. 


New Hampshire is the other State that 
has surrendered to the lottery interests. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman be willing to yield to me now? 
I again request that he yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. PATMAN. I will not yield. 

The statement he made is a rather 
common excuse for surrendering to the 
baser elements in a community and in a 
State. It is the old argument for per- 
mitting redlight districts to flourish. It 
is the argument now being used by Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller to rationalize the 
creation and expansion of legal lottery 
in New York. It is the voice of surrender 
to the underworld. He is asking the 
people of New York, and the supporters 
of his position in Washington are asking 
Congress, to go along with the rotten 
philosophy, “if you can’t lick the crooks, 
join ’em.” 

As a former prosecuting attorney who 
cleaned up the city of Texarkana when 
it had prostitutes and gamblers to spare, 
I can assure you that the way to defeat 
crooks is not to join them but to fight 
them relentlessly, to fight them without 
mercy or quarter. 

There are many good attorneys and 
former law officers, even a few former 
FBI agents, in this House who also can 
attest to the fact that the man who keeps 
a stiff back and a stiff moral code can 
defeat the forces of evil. 

You will hear it argued by Governor 
Rockefeller and his supporters that if 
people have a legal place to gamble, they 
will not trade with illegal gamblers, and 
in that way the illegal gamblers will be 
chased out of business. This is a lazy, 
hypocritical argument. 

Fortunately for the Nation, FBI Direc- 
tor J. Edgar Hoover does not agree with 
Governor Rockefeller’s attitude of join- 
ing the crooks and profiting from gam- 
bling. Mr. Hoover is not a defeatist, like 
Mr. Rockefeller is. 

Mr. Hoover believes that laws and de- 
cency can be upheld. He believes that 
gambling can be controlled—although I 
doubt that he has any great hopes of see- 
ing gambling controlled by the weak- 
kneed New York administration of Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller. 

I would like to quote a couple of re- 
marks by Mr. Hoover on this point. Ap- 
pearing before the Senate Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate Organized Crime in 
Interstate Commerce, Mr. Hoover said: 

The gambling problem must be viewed as 
a phase of the entire crime picture. Organized 
gambling is a vicious evil. It corrupts our 
youth and blights the lives of our adults. It 
becomes the springboard for other crimes; 
embezzlement, robbery, and even murder. 
But, like any other type of crime, it can be 
controlled. If the laws against gambling pres- 


ently on the state and local statute books 
were earnestiy and vigorously enforced, or- 
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ganized gambling could be eliminated with- 
in 48 hours in any community in the land. 


Mr. Hoover does not believe—as Mr. 
Rockefeller apparently believes—that the 
way to defeat gambling is to invite it into 
the banks and into the hotels and into 
city hall. Mr. Hoover feels the way to 
control and defeat the blight of gam- 
bling is to enforce the law. It is that sim- 
ple. I am sorry this rather obvious solu- 
tion never occurred to Mr. Rockefeller. I 
am sorry that he thinks the way to aver- 
age out the problem is not to raise up 
the morals of the community but to drag 
down the reputation of the banks. That 
is a very odd solution. 

In the same hearings I have just men- 
tioned, the question was also put to Mr. 
Hoover: 

Do you believe that . if gambling were 
legalized, honest men would return to it and 
drive the gangsters out of it? 


And Mr. Hoover replied: 


No; I do not. I do not think legalized gam- 
bling will solve the present situation you are 
faced with... 


I am inclined to take Mr. Hoover’s 
word as an expert. If he says that legal- 
izing gambling does not help correct the 
erage gambling problem, I believe 


And since I believe Mr. Hoover, I must 
at the same time conclude that Governor 
Rockefeller of New York does not know 
what he is talking about when he says 
that bringing gambling activities into the 
3 will make these activities “respect- 
able.” 

This is not the first time Governor 
Rockefeller has been discovered talking 
through his silk hat, and it will doubtless 
not be the last time. Of course, if the 
people of New York want to believe him, 
that is their business; but I would hope 
that the people of the other 49 States 
would prefer to follow Mr. Hoover’s ad- 
vice on how to achieve political decency 
rather than Mr. Nelson Rockefeller’s ad- 
vice on how to achieve both political and 
fiscal pollution. 

If the people of New York want to per- 
mit Governor Rockefeller to go into 
partnership with the gambling under- 
world, that perhaps is also their business. 
But I would hope that the Congress of 
the United States would not be so toler- 
ant as to permit him to force a partner- 
ship between the New York underworld 
and the national banking community. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s story that the legal- 
ization of gambling will cut into illegal 
gambling activities has been further re- 
futed by the diligence of New York news- 
paper reporters. In fact, they have dis- 
covered that the State-sanctioned lottery 
is encouraging illegal gambling. Jack 
Roth, a reporter for the New York Times, 
wrote on June 22, 1967, that operators of 
the illegal policy racket are jubilant over 
the establishment of the State lottery 
because it makes them look like honest 
men. 

We welcome the lottery— 


A policy gambling operator told Roth— 

Numbers players haven't quit us because 
they now realize that our odds are better. 
We pay off immediately, and furthermore, 
no winner has to worry about paying income 
taxes. 
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Compared to the numbers business, the 
lottery looks like the biggest racket of all. 
The payoff on most numbers is 600 to 1. 
But in the so-called legal racket con- 
cocted by Governor Rockefeller, the 
gambler is fighting odds of 4,166 to 1. 
The legal racket is nearly seven times 
harder to beat than the illegal racket. 
And if the gambler who buys one of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s tickets is hoping for one of 
the really big prizes, the odds against 
him become 1,000,000 to 1. And if the 
gambler hopes to win the once-a-year 
pot of $250,000, he knows—if he knows 
anything about gambling—that his 
chances are one in 360 million. 

That is Mr. Rockefeller’s idea of an 
honest gambling house—offering odds of 
360 million to 1 against the player. 

No wonder illegal gambling in New 
York is not only holding its own but in- 
creasing since the advent of Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s cozy scheme to “help the school- 
children.“ No wonder the New York Dis- 
trict Attorney’s Office reports no change 
in its pace of arrests for gambling. The 
numbers racket continues to perk right 
along with the new legal racket. 

There is one other highly important 
purpose behind H.R. 10595 which I want 
to linger on for a moment. 

One of the crucial issues of our time 
is the proper separation of State powers 
and Federal powers; this is an issue that 
has haunted our Nation from its begin- 
ning, and it will be with us always, but 
this is one of those periods when it is 
an especially pressing problem. 

It is not a problem which Members of 
Congress back away from; they face up 
to it because it is an important part of 
their job. 

With the staggering growth of the 
Federal Government in recent years, 
some of us have become fearful that the 
rights and powers of State governments 
are endangerec. This is a proper con- 
cern. But it should not cause us to forget 
the possibility of State encroachment on 
the rights and powers of the Federal 
Government. It was, in fact, this danger 
which Hamilton wrote about in Feder- 
alist Paper No. 31. In his opinion: 

There is greater probability of encroach- 
ments by the members (states) upon the 
federal head than by the federal head upon 
the members. 


Times change, and I believe that the 
greatest threat of encroachment today— 
Hamilton’s fears notwithstanding—is 
from the Federal Government. Yet I 
must admit that Hamilton’s warning 
sounds solid when we consider that the 
situation which this bill seeks to remedy 
is nothing short of a dangerous en- 
croachment by the State of New York 
upon the rights and powers of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

It is an encroachment which, if we per- 
mit it to exist, will corrupt and ultimately 
destroy the standards and character of 
the Federal banking system, turning it 
into a tool of any State administration 
that wants to make use of it for even 
the most questionable activities. 

No Member of this House is a stronger 
defender of State’s rights than I am. 
But on this occasion I say that we must 
recognize and defend Federal rights and 
the integrity of the Federal Government. 
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In another Federalist Paper, Hamil- 
ton—who, you will recall, was the father 
of our banking system—expressed the 
confidence that an “improper or wicked 
project will be less apt to pervade the 
whole body of the Union than a particu- 
lar member of it.” 

It is our duty to give substance to 
Hamilton’s confidence by rejecting the 
improper and wicked project launched 
by the Rockefeller machine through our 
banking system. 

In summary, then, let me say that I 
feel the establishment of a legal lottery 
in New York under the guise of “help- 
ing schoolchildren” is a fraud. 

I feel that the pretension of the banks 
being necessary for the lottery’s suc- 
cess is a misrepresentation, and that the 
real reason the banks are being used is 
to give a cloak of respectability to an 
evil effort. 

I feel that if the banks are not rescued 
from this situation, their reputation will 
ultimately be destroyed in scandal. 

I feel that if the banks are misused in 
New York, they will be open for misuse 
anywhere. 

I feel that the banking system is one 
of the cornerstones of this great Gov- 
ernment and must be protected from 
unscrupulous persons. 

I feel that H.R. 10595 will give that 
protection, and I ask your support of it. 

Iam not worried about the outcome of 
this debate. When the core of our Gov- 
ernment is under attack, Congress comes 
through. 

This is not a nation that believes the 
decencies of life should hang on chance, 
Americans do not chart their future by 
chance, but by faith and hard work. 
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Americans do not pretend to a false and 
frivolous sophistication. We are a peo- 
ple who believe that material blessings 
properly follow the man who engages 
in creative labor and thrift, not the man 
who fritters away his time in gambling 
parlors and who risks his family’s gro- 
cery money on a game of chance. Ameri- 
ca’s moral code opposes the misleading 
concept of “something for nothing.” We 
believe in “something for something.” 

There is gambling in this country, to 
be sure, and some of it is done legally; 
but that does not mean gambling is 
woven into the fabric of our national 
being. The pride of America grows out of 
its citizens who homestead a piece of 
land and spend a lifetime turning it into 
a productive farm; the pride of this 
country is in the parents who sacrifice 
and save to send their children to col- 
lege; it is in the worker who invests a 
part of each paycheck in a great corpo- 
ration or in this great Government’s 
bonds. 

This is a Nation still that prides itself 
in what one of my opponents in this de- 
bate has disdainfully termed “hillbilly 
morality.” If thrift and the concept of 
something-for-something is hillbilly mo- 
rality, I think he will find that mystic 
hills cover even such flat States as Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. 

In that sense we are a nation and a 
Congress of hillbillies, but we have seri- 
ous business nevertheless, and none of it 
is more serious than the business before 
us today—to prevent the moral com- 
promises of one State administration 
from compromising the national way of 
life and the Federal policy that has sensi- 
bly prevailed for generations. 


Rockefeller-controlled foundations 


American International Association for Economic and Social 
Development, New York 
China Medica! Board of New York 
Colonial Williamsburg, Williamsbur, 
Agricultural Development Council 2 0 see on 
Economic and Cultural Affairs), New 
Esso Education Foundation, New Yo dt — 
Government Affairs Foundation, Albany, New 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, New York 
Rockefeller Foundation, New York... 
Rockefeller Institute, New Vork. 
Seatantic Fund, Inc., — by — 


Rockefeller Foundation: 1966 grants paid for 
the benefit of foreign institutions or 
persons 


Donee Amount 
International cooperative pro- 
grams of the Rockefeller 
Foundation $3, 334, 497 
Organization of American 
a AEE e r a wee Rn Se 60, 916 
United Nations 29, 577 
6 AARTS eee SRE 118, 563 
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PERN” ( b 508. 110 
CONANA —T—T— Se SE ES ee 34, 019 
a i a a E 60 
TT 730, 246 


Value of assets as of earliest 


Value of assets as of last date 


date available available, using market value 
of securities wherever available 
Amount Date Amount Date 
$20, July „1946 $413,865 | Dec. 31, 1888 
21, 258, 515 31, 1928 59,700,000 | June 30, 1966 
248,766 | Dec. 31,1929 131,700,000 | Dec. 31, 1966 
58, 160 31, 1954 6, 300, 000 Do. 
1,452,146 | Dec. 31, 1955 5, 700, 000 Do. 
131, 851 Dec. 31,1953 29, 820 Do. 
164,635 | Dec. 31,1941 189, 200, 000 Do. 
384 | Dec. 31,1913 Bo Do. 
June 30, 1911 245, 200,000 | June 30, 1966 
Dec. 31, 1939 9, 000, 000 31, 
Nov. 1951 21, 000, 000 Do. 
May 21,1952 44, 900, 000 Do. 
1, 448, 143, 685 


Rockefeller Foundation: 1966 grants paid for 
instituti 


the benefit of ons or 
persons—Continued 
Donee Amount 
Colombia ~~~................... $1, 902, 170 
ooo eS ee 32, 624 
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(OO a a 85 
co EE eae eae 55, 529 
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Rockefeller Foundation: 1966 grants paid for 
the benefit of foreign institutions or 
persons—Continued 


Amount 


Total foreign grants 17, 840, 680 


Rockefeller Foundation: 1966 grants paid 
for the benefit of domestic institutions or 
persons 

Amount 

$103, 000 
12, 364 
79, 639 

— ————— 0 

1. 587. 162 

44,316 
642, 746 
0 


Delaware 
175, 687 


AA —————— 61, 857 


140, 475 
0 


76. 269 
646, 607 
30. 050 

2. 131, 952 
200, 370 
8, 000 
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Rockefeller Foundation: 1966 grants paid for 
the benefit of domestic institutions or 
persons—Continued 


Donee Amount 

— — —— 8280, 582 
9 Q AAA 16, 500 
A EE Neon 167, 773 
Pennsylvania 611, 782 
Rhode Island — 161, 810 
South Carolina 0 
South Dakota 9, 000 
AA a SE ee er ee, 276, 557 
go! uaaa = SS Ree ee 85, 972 
„( 118, 806 
6 ie on e 7. 200 
Witte aes 19, 000 
Washington TT, 600 
C 2. 374 
— oo u 124, 230 
C 0 
United States: general. 168, 307 
Total domestic grants... 10, 955, 749 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New Jersey is recognized. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret very much that we have not had a 
discussion of H.R. 10595. I fully support 
the bill, as I do not believe, in good pro- 
priety, the savings institutions and the 
financial institutions of this country can 
be engaged in selling or otherwise dealing 
in lottery tickets. But I want it firmly un- 
derstood by the Members of this House 
that I completely disassociate myself 
from the remarks made by the chairman 
of this committee in making his presen- 
tation before the House. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. I strongly con- 
cur in what he has just said with regard 
to his disassociation from the remarks 
of the chairman. I believe it is an in- 
credible personal attack on the Gov- 
ernor, on his family, and on the founda- 
tion. I have never heard the integrity 
of the Governor of the State of New 
York questioned directly or indirectly. 
To do so today, in my judgment, de- 
means this House. 

There is ample opportunity in the 
debate on this bill, I believe, Mr. Chair- 
man, to discuss the merits of the legis- 
lation, or the lack of them, as the case 
may be, and the impact with regard 
to the State of New York. But to question 
the integrity of the Governor, to talk of 
a “Rockefeller lottery racket,” monop- 
oly on profiteering,” and a series of 
other phrases, including “voice of sur- 
render to the underworld,” and other 
such comments I think is a serious dis- 
service to the State, to the Governor, 
and to what we are trying to do. 

Lastly, let me just say clearly and 
affirmatively on the record that the 
Governor of the State of New York has 
said that the purpose of the lottery, 
very simply, is to provide funds for the 
State’s school districts, and they are de- 


pending on the lottery for funds to meet 


budgets for the coming year. In the 
November election last year, the people 
of the State of New York voted in sup- 
port of the lottery by a plurality of 900,- 
000 votes. Furthermore, the Governor 
has pointed out that “participation in 
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the lottery by banking institutions is en- 
tirely legal under all existing State and 
Federal laws.” 

I thank the gentleman for yielding, 
and I deplore in the strongest terms this 
broadside personal attack, which in my 
judgment does an ill service to this 
House and demeans this body. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WYMAN. I would like to asociate 
myself with the remarks which the gen- 
tleman from New York has just made 
and also the gentleman from New Jersey. 
The personal attacks on the distin- 
guished Governor of New York were un- 
warranted, unjustifiable, and in some 
respects outright misrepresentation. 

As the gentleman knows, in New 
Hampshire we have a Sweepstakes that 
raises money that helps education. We 
have a former FBI agent as executive 
director, a man of unimpeachable integ- 
rity and outstanding competency. 

We use the banks as depositories, but 
we do not use them as sales agencies for 
tickets. They do assist administratively, 
particularly computerwise. There is no 
“ethics of the underworld” involved in 
any way in our sweepstakes. nor is or has 
there been any surrender to the under- 
world. 

The suggestion made by the gentle- 
man from Texas that the sale of lottery 
tickets to the people of this country is in 
some way an attempt to debauch and to 
defraud the people of this country is so 
much hogwash. It is a calculated risk 
and a measured chance of return for 
each ticket buyer. An essential require- 
ment of operating the governments of 
this country, both Federal and State, is 
to raise enough money to pay their way. 
If we are going to collect taxes, we might 
as well find a way to collect them with a 
smile. When anyone comes here with 
stories like those we have heard today 
about the Government backing down on 
the enforcement of laws and crookedness 
and corruption in raising money by State 
lotteries, they are simply blind to the 
facts of life in 1967 and misstating the 
record. 

I suggest to the gentleman from New 
Jersey that it is time to debate this bill 
and stop these personal vendettas. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
10595 is a bill which would prohibit fed- 
erally chartered or insured banks and 
savings and loan associations from sell- 
ing or otherwise dealing in lottery 
tickets. 

The specific provisions of the bill 
are—and I cite the first part of the bill 
with respect to a national bank: 

“Sec. 5136A. (a) A national bank may 
not— 

“(1) deal in lottery tickets; 

“(2) deal in bets used as a means or sub- 
stitute for participation ina lottery; 

“(3) announce, advertise, or publicize the 
existence of any lottery; 

“(4) announce, advertise, publicize, or 
keep any record of the existence or identity 
of any participant or winner, as such, in a 
lottery. 


This same provision applies to State 
member banks under the Federal Reserve 
Act and to State nonmember insured 
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banks under the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Act and to the savings and loan 
associations of this country which come 
under title IV of the National Housing 
Act. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation is com- 
pletely consistent with the laws and 
policies of the United States dealing with 
lotteries and other gambling activities. 
As indicated in the committee report ac- 
companying the bill, for nearly 100 
years the mailing of lottery tickets 
or lottery information or advertising has 
been forbidden, even if mailed intrastate. 
Similarly, the broadcasting of lottery in- 
formation on radio and television is like- 
wise prohibited. Newspapers, although 
not federally licensed or supervised, are 
prohibited from mailing publications 
containing lottery information or lists 
of lottery winners. 

H.R, 10595, therefore, simply carries 
out in a consistent fashion public policy 
and conforms to the intent of Congress 
in discouraging this type of activity. 

The major argument in opposition to 
the bill was that by prohibiting federally 
insured or chartered financial institu- 
tions from participating in the New York 
State lottery we would be unduly inter- 
fering with an activity whereby the State 
of New York hoped to raise substantial 
funds for educational purposes. It was 
argued that not only was the New York 
State lottery overwhelmingly supported 
by both houses of the New York State 
Legislature and the Governor, but also 
that the people of New York, by a sub- 
stantial margin, voted in favor of the 
lottery in a recent statewide referendum. 

As a supporter of the bill I concede this 
argument and sympathize with the budg- 
etary hardship that might result from a 
sudden prohibition against federally in- 
sured and chartered financial institu- 
tions participating in the lottery. Never- 
theless, I do not think the New York 
State Legislature used good judgment in 
specifically authorizing the participation 
of federally chartered and insured finan- 
cial institutions in the face of a clear 
and consistent congressional policy 
against such activities. 

Secondly, opponents of the bill argued 
that State-chartered banks should defi- 
nitely be exempt from the provisions of 
this bill. They argue that Federal insur- 
ance of accounts and/or membership in 
the Federal Reserve System is not suffi- 
cient justification for inclusion in the bill 
of State-chartered banks; that this con- 
stituted a further erosion of the dual 
banking system. This argument carried 
considerable weight in my thinking, but 
because the associations representing 
State-chartered banks raised absolutely 
no objection to the bill I was forced to 
conclude that they had no overriding 
objections. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps the best argu- 
ment in support of this bill was offered 
by the officers of the Franklin National 
Bank of New York, after the bank de- 
clined to sell tickets for the New York 
State lottery. In refusing to participate, 
the officers said: 

Lotteries undermine the inescapable re- 
sponsibility of a bank always to be both a 


symbol and an example of stability and secu- 
rity in the community. 
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I think the Franklin National Bank 
best summed up the arguments in sup- 
port of the legislation in that they based 
their opposition to participation in the 
lottery neither on moral or legal grounds, 
but rather on just plain old ordinary 
commonsense. 

The initial experience with the lottery 
as reported by the New York Times this 
week has been very poor. Receipts have 
been less than 25 percent of initial pro- 
jections. Apparently the urge to gamble 
by the typical New Yorker was vastly 
overestimated. 

Unless this legislation is enacted we 
can expect to see thousands of New York 
State banks having windows selling lot- 
tery tickets within a few feet of windows 
soliciting and encouraging savings ac- 
counts. The contrast is too ridiculous to 
contemplate, and I am frankly disap- 
pointed that the overwhelming majority 
of New York State banks, both Federal 
and State chartered, did not make their 
sentiments more clearly known to the 
New York State Legislature prior to en- 
actment of the State lottery bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I am reminded of the 
lyrics of Frank Loesser’s old song from 
the broadway musical “Guys and Dolls” 
entitled The Oldest Established Perma- 
nent Floating Crap Game in New York.” 
The song started out with the words 
Where's the action? Where's the 
game?” Let us see to it that the action 
and the games are not conducted in our 
federally chartered or insured financial 
institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this bill de- 
serves the overwhelming support of the 
House. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to a sponsor of the bill, the 
gentleman from New York Ir. 
MorpnHy]. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise today in support of H.R. 
10595. 

This is a revised version of a bill I co- 
sponsored with the chairman of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency [Mr. Patman]. 

This bill would not challenge the right 
of the people of New York State, or of 
any other State, to have a lottery. In 
New York that right was clearly ex- 
pressed when the voters approved the 
lottery referendum by a plurality of 
900,000 votes. This bill does, however, 
prohibit the use of thrift institutions 
and their bonded employees in gambling 
operations, There was nothing said in 
the referendum about the use of thrift 
institutions in the New York State lot- 
tery. 

It has been argued that banks lend 
stability and security to the lottery. Un- 
doubtedly they do. Banks would also lend 
stability and security to bookie opera- 
tions, slot machines, and prostitution. 
The argument of stability and security 
is irrelevant to this bill. 

What is relevant, however, is the fact 
that there is nothing more contrary to 
the principles of banking than a gam- 
bling operation. Financial institutions 
should have been the lasi choice as ticket 
agents for the lottery. There is nothing 
quite as absurd as putting a window for 
saving next to a window for gambling. 
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Many banks in New York have recog- 
nized the absurdity of this proposition 
and have chosen not to participate in the 
lottery. In addition, a recent legal opin- 
ion written by Kenneth E. Scott, Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, has indicated that Federal 
savings and loan associations may not 
participate in gambling operations. 

Unfortunately, the position of the 
various financial agencies is not con- 
sistent. Comptroller of the Currency Wil- 
liam B. Camp has informed me that his 
agency would not prohibit financial insti- 
tutions from selling lottery tickets. It 
seems to me this is an inconsistent posi- 
tion for our administrator of national 
banks to assume. 

This bill would fill the present policy 
vacuum by setting down a clearly de- 
fined and consistent policy regarding 
the participation by financial institu- 
tions in gambling activities. I am sur- 
prised that such a policy does not al- 
ready exist and I am concerned that the 
existing agencies charged with protect- 
ing the public interest have not pro- 
duced such a policy. 

Although many banks apparently are 
not responsible enough to stay out of 
the lottery, their customers seem to 
know that gambling and saving are sep- 
arate matters. A recent survey by New 
York State officials showed that ticket 
sales in participating banks had fallen 
20 percent. Maybe there is truth to the 
old saying that “the customer is always 
right.” 

One obvious result of the lag in ticket 
sales has been desperate promotional 
schemes by the State tax department. 
Just recently the State ran newspaper 
ads to try and boost ticket sales. Since 
this was an unplanned advertising cam- 
paign, it was undoubtedly paid for out 
of what we know are poverty funds. The 
original advertising campaign was to be 
limited to billboards and transit-car 
cards. It has not yet been explained 
whether the billboards are part of the 
highway beautification program. 

The fact that sales are down is just 
one more reason for the Governor to 
find new outlets for ticket sales. A recent 
article in the New York Times indicated 
that the numbers racket was not affected 
by the lottery. Apparently when people 
gamble, they want better odds than a 
return of 30 cents on the dollar. Maybe 
the best way to pay for education is di- 
rectly; there is no painless panacea for 
financing public education. The House 
of Representatives recently passed a 
$3.5 billion Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, an excellent example of 
meeting the obligation of public educa- 
tion. 

The real injustice of the lottery, how- 
ever, is the fact that it is regressive. 
Early reports showed that a large volume 
of ticket sales are occurring in the lower 
income areas; social security and poverty 
funds are being used to finance the lot- 
tery. But then regressive taxation seems 
to be a way of life in New York State. 
New York property taxes are already 
twice as much as in most of the country. 
New York City’s rate is the highest 
among the Nation’s 10 largest cities. In 
addition, high property taxes hamper job 
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and income creation, and at a time when 
industry is leaving the State at an alarm- 
ing rate, a lottery is hardly a good way to 
give confidence in the State’s financial 
affairs. 

The problem, of course, is not limited 
to the State of New York. We must ask 
whether the introduction of gambling 
in New York’s thrift institutions, which 
handle one-fourth of our Nation’s bank 
deposits, is not a gilded invitation to 
other States. We must beware of Federal 
agencies and the Congress allowing the 
precedent of condoning the use of thrift 
institutions as agents in gambling opera- 
tions. 

I do not think there is any Member of 
Congress who would concede that Fed- 
eral laws to charter, license, and insure 
America’s banks imply any authority 
whatsoever for thrift institutions to en- 
gage in gambling activities. 

Therefore, I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this bill. I am reassured by the sup- 
port the bill had in committee hearings 
by Members of Congress and the com- 
munity at large. This legislation is neces- 
sary and should be enacted with all 
deliberate speed. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I am 
happy to yield to my colleague from New 
York. 

Mr. ROBISON. I should like to say to 
my colleague, I appreciate his objective 
discussion of the merits of the proposal 
here, of which I understand he is a co- 


or. 

I wonder if the gentleman would have 
agreed with the chairman of the full 
committee in his describing of the New 
York State lottery, which I personally 
voted against in the referendum, as being 
a “Rockefeller scheme” or whatever 
words the gentleman used? Does the 
gentleman feel that is what we have 
involved in New York? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I think 
what we have involved—and, inciden- 
tally, I voted the same way that my 
colleague from New York did on the lot- 
tery personally—and, of course, as we 
all know, the lottery did pass—as I 
pointed out early in my statement, there 
was no mention of financial institutions 
in the proposition at the ballot box. 

Mr. ROBISON. That is correct. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. But I 
would say in response to the gentle- 
man’s question that the Governor pro- 
posed his budget to the State assembly 
and the Senate and virtually gave them 
a prescription as to what they had to 
pass and did not have to pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, my time 
is allotted, but I will give the gentleman 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I think 
the State legislature was faced with a 
prescription from the Governor on its 
fiscal matters. They had to pass the 
Rockefeller program. 

Mr. ROBISON. The gentleman is talk- 
ing about this year. Is it not true, as my 
recollection tells me, that at the time of 
the referendum the Governor indicated 
he would not be personally in favor of 
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the lottery as a device for raising money 
for education or other State purposes? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. If he was 
not personally in favor, I do not know 
why he proposed it to the legislature. 

Mr. ROBISON. At the time when the 
lottery proposal was made and after the 
referendum and the people endorsed the 
referendum, of course, there was not 
much more that the Governor could do 
about it. He was obligated then to put 
the program into effect in the best way 
that he could. 

Also is it not a fact that the State 
legislature was divided, one-half con- 
trolled by the Republican Party and the 
other half by the Democratic Party? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Yes; but 
both houses did pass the legislation 
which put thrift institutions into the 
lottery business. 

Mr. ROBISON. All I can say is that 
the chairman’s approach and arguments 
were so persuasive as to lead me to feel I 
will now have to vote against his bill. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Frvo]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, it is with 
great regret—very great regret—to hear 
our beloved chairman, Mr. PATMAN, Sug- 
gest that the New York State lottery is 
nothing more than Nelson Rockefeller’s 
way of evading taxes. Frankly, I was 
tempted to ignore this statement, just as 
I would have ignored the temper tan- 
trum of my little granddaughter, but on 
second thought, I have decided to ad- 
dress myself to Mr. PatmMan’s very un- 
fortunate tactics. 

First of all, Chairman PATMAN’S as- 
sertion that Governor Rockefeller was a 
prime moving force behind the New 
York State lottery is ridiculous—and I 
wish I knew a stronger word here than 
ridiculous. Nelson Rockefeller has never 
been an ardent exponent of the lottery 
idea—as a matter of fact, he has op- 
posed the lottery concept, and his oppo- 
sition never faltered until the people of 
New York had spoken. The lottery bill 
Was passed in 1965 by a Democratic leg- 
islature and in 1966 by a divided legis- 
lature. As everyone here knows, I am a 
longtime advocate of lotteries, and I 
have tried to get Governor Rockefeller 
to see things my way many times, so you 
can take my word for the Governor’s 
feelings. But there is one thing about 
Nelson Rockefeller—he is for the people, 
and when the people of New York spoke 
in a referendum, Nelson Rockefeller 
listened. Unlike the chairman of the 
House Banking Committee, Governor 
Rockefeller does not see fit to disregard 
the collective opinion of the people of 
the State of New York. 

But Chairman Parman does not stop 
after suggesting that Governor Rocke- 
feller is behind the lottery. He goes on 
to suggest that Governor Rockefeller is 
using the lottery to avoid taxing some 
presently tax-exempt New York charita- 
ble foundations. This is one of the most 
reprehensible statements I have ever 
come across in my eight terms in Con- 
gress. 

I would hardly think that Mr, Parman 
would want to talk about foundations, 
but OK, let us talk about foundations. 
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What about the Johnson City Founda- 
tion down in Texas? What about the 
L.B.J. Profitsharing Co.? What about the 
Brazos-Tenth Corp.? What about all the 
trust funds for the assorted Birds and 
Baines’? What does Chairman ParMAN 
think that they exist for—administrative 
flexibility? I have read a lot of Chairman 
Parman’s studies on bank control. He 
runs investigation after investigation of 
bank stock ownership, but I have never 
seen him investigate the concentration of 
bank ownership that exists in Austin, 
Tex. I have never seen one word about 
any Johnson-controlled bank in one of 
Mr. Patman’s studies about bank owner- 
ship. There is a very good chance that 
the Johnson interests in Texas banks are 
tantamount to a violation of the anti- 
trust laws—and perhaps the President 
ought to be registered as a bank holding 
company. He controls shares—nobody 
knows how many—in every bank in Aus- 
tin, including the one that just named 
Pat Nugent a director. 

If Mr. Patman wants to talk about tax 
gimmicks, let us talk about the oil de- 
pletion allowance; if Mr. Parman wants 
to talk about Federal lotteries, let us talk 
about the Federal oil and gas lease lot- 
tery which is presently operated in vio- 
lation of Federal law. If Mr. Patman 
wants to talk about financial gimmickry, 
let us talk about the Participation Sales 
Act of 1966—also known as the High 
Interest Rate Act of 1966—when Chair- 
man Patman sold out the farmers of 
Texarkana to pay off the fat-cats of 
Wall Street. Maybe you will remember 
that Chairman Parman whipped the Par- 
ticipation Sales Act through the House 
Banking Committee with 1 day of hear- 
ings and only 1 day after it was intro- 
duced. If Mr. Parman wants to talk about 
personalities, let us talk about Texas per- 
sonalities, and if Mr. Parman wants to 
talk about gimmicks, then I am going 
to talk about his gimmicks. 

Let me say quite frankly that I have 
had it up to my eyes with this quack bill. 
It is not legislation, it is a personal ven- 
detta against banks, the New York lot- 
tery, and Nelson Rockefeller. It is not a 
fitting piece of subject matter to waste 
the time of this great legislative body. 
It is the combined bylaws and charter 
of Patman’s “Hillbilly Morality Club, 
Inc.,” way down yonder where the stills 
make more noise than a boilerroom and 
the bluenoses stagger to the polls to vote 
for prohibition. 

I urge the House to recognize this leg- 
islation as Mr. Patman’s personal crank 
bill and oppose it as such. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this bill. 

I have never before, in my 15 years in 
this House, seen legislation proposed to 
deliberately interfere with a perfectly 
legitimate State revenue-raising device, 
more particularly one designed to raise 
funds for education. This bill will do 
exactly that—it will interfere with New 
York State’s right to raise revenue for 
the education of our children. 

I have never before, during my tenure 
in this House, seen legislation proposed 
to deliberately curtail and destroy a 
State’s plan to aid education, all because 
the chairman of a House committee had 
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certain moral scruples about gambling. 
Make no mistake, this bill will do exactly 
that—it will destroy our State lottery 
plan for education. 

The issue before this House should not 
be whether a State lottery or legalized 
gambling within a State is morally right 
or wrong. 

The issue before this House should not 
be whether the State of New York was 
right or wrong in providing a legal lot- 
tery as a means of raising funds for the 
education of its children. 

The question—the only question— 
before this House is whether this Con- 
gress has a right to cripple and destroy 
the New York lottery under the guise of 
regulating banks. 

I am shocked to think that this House 
would judge such legislation worthy of 
consideration. 

I find it incredible that this House is 
actually contemplating passage of this 
type of legislation. 

Just what are we doing here? Under 
the guise of regulating banks, this bill 
tramples on our system of Federal-State 
relations by depriving the State of its 
right to implement any legal and proper 
revenue plan it might choose. 

By enacting this bill, we would be set- 
ting a bad precedent with respect to Fed- 
eral regulation of State-chartered banks. 
As you know, it has long been the prac- 
tice and tradition of our dual banking 
system that the Federal Government 
does not interfere with State regulation 
of State-chartered banks. 

Under this practice, and with the per- 
mission of current Federal law, New 
York State has authorized its banks to 
sell lottery tickets. However, by the 
terms of H.R. 10595, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is proposing to overrule and 
abrogate this long-established principle 
by invading the regulatory authority of 
State banking departments. 

I respectfully submit that this bill is 
not only unjust and unfair, but danger- 
ous. It is dangerous because of the in- 
roads it makes on our federal system 
and on our dual banking system. 

My views on this matter are shared by 
virtually every responsible official of the 
State of New York. 

Governor Rockefeller, in his letter to 
me of June 23, wrote: 

Inasmuch as participation in the lottery 
by banking institutions is entirely legal un- 
der all existing State and Federal laws, and 
in furtherance of the expressed will of the 
people, H.R. 10595 seems to me to be an 
undesirable intrusion by the federal govern- 
ment in an area which has traditionally 
been the province of the State. I feel that 
this, alone, is reason to oppose this bill. 


Our State superintendent of banks, in 
a June 20 telegram to me, said: 

Prohibitory federal legislation would be an 
unprecedented interference in the carefully 
considered fiscal policy of an individual state 
which has been overwhelmingly approved 
by its people and their elected representa- 
tives. 


I also have telegrams in opposition to 
this bill from the Democratic leaders of 
the New York State Assembly who can- 
not understand how the Congress could 
contemplate such unjustifiable inroads 
on States rights. 
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I would like to warn both my conserva- 
tive and liberal friends in this House that 
this is a radical bill. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment can prohibit banks from selling 
lottery tickets or otherwise participating 
in a revenue-raising device authorized 
by two separate legislatures and a 
popular referendum, then the Federal 
Government can make other inroads in 
the federal system in the name of 
morality, as conceived of by Washington. 

Should we permit and allow this to 
happen, then perhaps banks can be pro- 
hibited from taking State tax deposits 
where the Federal Government deems 
the tax unfair or unjust. 

Should we permit and allow this to 
happen, then perhaps banks can be pro- 
hibited from accepting deposits from 
southern school districts which have not 
implemented the radical wishes of Com- 
missioner Harold Howe—the do-gooder 
from the U.S. Department of Education. 

Should we permit and allow this to 
happen, then perhaps banks can be 
struck from the list of public depositories 
unless they agree to change their hiring 
practices to suit the whims of some Fed- 
eral planners. 

I might point out, at this point, that 
the New York law does not compel banks 
to sell lottery tickets. Most of the banks 
in New York have voluntarily agreed to 
participate and cooperate in the lottery 
ticket sales program because they favor 
the furtherance of New York State’s ed- 
ucational program. 

The New York Times put its finger 
right on the point when it said edito- 
rially: 

The main reason for making use of banks 
for selling lottery tickets is their experi- 
ence—and equipment—in handling money 
and their multiplicity of outlets. They can 
do the job effectively and economically. The 
banks have an obligation to their commu- 
nities. They can help it by making their of- 
fices available to raise money for education 
through a lottery. 


The Comptroller of the Currency, in 
finding nothing wrong with our State 
lottery, said: 

Since the bank will not share in the pro- 
ceeds of the lottery, the relationship is simi- 
lar to the many others in which a bank acts 
as trustee, agent or creditor of various busi- 
nesses and public bodies. 


The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, in pointing out that there is 
nothing in the law which prohibits banks 
from selling lottery tickets, said: 

It is our view that, generally, the structure 
and scope of state banking activity should be 
a matter for state determination. Existing 
federal statutes recognize this concept, and 
recent Supreme Court decisions fortify it. 


I might also add that this bill also car- 
ries another menace to New York 
banks—the menace of federally assisted 
competition from foreign bank branches. 
I say this because although the New York 
State statute enables foreign bank 
branches to sell lottery tickets, the Pat- 
man bill, while prohibiting National and 
State banks from selling such tickets, 
does not extend to foreign bank 
branches. Thus, we can expect foreign 
bank branches in New York City to take 
over lottery ticket sales where New York 
banks are forced to leave off. For ex- 
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ample, I am sure that the Israel and 
Italian bank branches will be glad to 
sell lottery tickets, and I am sure that 
people who go to these banks to buy 
lottery tickets will also transact some of 
their other banking business there, In 
short, the Patman bill discriminates in 
favor of foreign bank branches and 
against New York banks. If anything, 
this bill will stimulate foreign bank 
branch growth in New York, I am sur- 
prised to see Chairman Param hand in 
glove with the international bankers. 

I think it is a mistake—a serious mis- 
take—to drag Federal bank legislation 
into the gray area of legislated morality. 
There is no question of New Vork banks 
underwriting of lottery tickets—they are 
simply acting as ticket agents, just as 
they act as stock transfer agents, and we 
all know that common stocks are a bit 
of a gamble. 

The Patman bill has no relevance to 
sound banking practices, and I think 
everyone here knows that. It is a delib- 
erate attempt to legislate morality— 
which would be a mistake even if it 
did not twist and warp our federal struc- 
ture and the dual-banking system. 

I am sure there are some Members 
here who plan to vote for this bill be- 
cause they conceive of it as a chance to 
vote against the New York State lottery. 
That would be a mistake, because the 
Patman bill warps the Federal and dual- 
banking system structures to get at the 
New York State lottery. Is that what 
you want? 

Let me also suggest that while you 
approve of today’s moral judgment, to- 
morrow’s may displease you, but the 
precedent of interference will still stand. 

If I may briefly argue on behalf of 
the New York lottery—recognizing as 
I do that Mr. Patman’s ultimate objec- 
tive is to cripple it—let me say that 88 
foreign countries have lotteries, includ- 
ing England, Holland, Ireland, Germany, 
France, Italy, Sweden, Norway, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. No one should 
think that only banana republics have 
lotteries. Just recently, Boston’s Cardi- 
nal Cushing wondered why we in the 
United States do not have a national lot- 
tery in view of the success of the British 
and French lotteries. 

Perhaps the idea of the Government 
being involved in gambling offends some 
of the Members of this House. It cer- 
tainly seems to offend our beloved chair- 
man, the gentleman from Texas who 
authored this unfortunate bill. Perhaps 
the gentleman is not familiar with the 
oil and gas lease lottery run by the De- 
partment of the Interior? It is a clear 
and open lottery which is presently 
using the U.S. mails in violation of Fed- 
eral law. If the Patman bill passes, then 
I intend to continue Mr. Parman’s fight 
by demanding that the Attorney Gener- 
al prosecute the Secretary of the Interior 
for violation of the United States Code. 

Then there are those who say that the 
lottery takes from the poor, undermining 
the antipoverty program. This is not 
the place for me to make one of my 
speeches on how the antipoverty pro- 
gram is a joke, so I will just note that 
fact in passing. I would also like to cite 
a Wall Street Journal article of June 6 
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describing how Federal antipoverty pro- 
gram grants for self-help housing in the 
South are supporting gambling; it seems 
that some of the self-help houses are 
used for weekend rooster fights. 

After all is said and done, the Pat- 
man bill is not even a good bill from a 
technical standpoint. On the contrary— 
it is a legislative Pandora’s box. It can 
no more be patched up here on the floor 
than the Egyptian Army could be 
patched up while retreating through 
Sinai. 

Let me give you an example. Under 
this bill the banks are prohibited from 
allowing any persons in any bank-con- 
trolled premises from doing anything to 
publicize the existence of the lottery. 
The Federal bank supervisory agencies 
are mandated to enforce this provision. 
Presumably Mr. Patman put this section 
in on purpose, but I can just imagine the 
Comptroller of the Currency’s secret 
police patrolling the upper floors of the 
New York City bank skyscrapers to make 
certain that no young secretaries on the 
coffee-cart lines breathe a word about 
the lottery. I wonder if banks will be 
obligated to bug their washrooms? What 
will the penalty be if a bank executive 
tells his secretary that he won a lottery 
prize? 

I am not sure, but it seems to me that 
Mr. Parman’s definition of a lottery could 
include a State election where three can- 
didates file for a salaried job in an elec- 
tion contest by paying a fee to a Secre- 
tary of State. I hate to think that Mr. 
Patman’s bill would prevent discussion 
of elections in bank buildings. 

In thinking about the Patman bill, 
I cannot help but be reminded of the 
Volstead Act, the ill-fated Prohibition 
Act. When you try to legislate morality, 
you run into trouble. 

If anyone doubts that legislating mo- 
rality is what Chairman Patman has in 
mind, let me quote Mr. Parman. Some 
weeks ago when I called his bill the 
product of “hillbilly morality” our be- 
loved chairman said there was talk of 
forming a Patman Hillbilly Morality 
Club.“ May I suggest that any Member 
of this House who wants to join the 
“Patman Club” will have a chance when 
the Clerk calls the roll on this bill. But 
I am sure that the Members of this 
House instead realize that this bill is a 
dangerous bill and will vote against it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FINO. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I am impressed with the 
gentleman's statement, but I am dis- 
tressed about his use of the word “hill- 
billy” on page 39 of the committee re- 
port. I question very much whether good 
usage of the term “hillbilly” connotes the 
same type of morality and forthrightness 
that he means to question. There are 
many hillbillies that are very proud, and 
we would rather not be associated with 
questionable lineage and heritage. It is 
ofttimes a preserved Elizabethian ballad 
or expression in prose of the finest lan- 
guage. All Ozark hillbillies“ are honest. 

My real question is, Does the gentle- 
man know that on the ever-increasing 
list of bank failures that have been forth- 
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coming in the last few months the last 
one is from Sacul, Tex.—and that is 
“Lucas” spelled backward—and that 
Texas now leads in new banks that have 
been organized which have resulted in 
failures? I thought the gentleman would 
be interested in this little bit of infor- 
mation. 

Mr. FINO. And in a State where they 
do not have a State lottery. 

Mr. HALL. I am glad to have the gen- 
tleman point that out. 

Finally, I want to ask, in all serious- 
ness, if the bill would preclude deposits 
from church bingo games in States where 
such games are legal or where it is legal 
by county option; or, whether it would 
preclude the deposit of moneys from a 
parimutuel horserace, where that is 
legal? 

Mr. FINO. In the original bill there was 
no question that bingo funds could not be 
deposited in the banks. As far as this 
amended version of the bill is concerned, 
I do not know whether all the technical 
objections were fully removed to permit 
bingo deposits in banks. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. He has not relieved my doubt, 
but I wish he would watch his language 
and usage about us “hillbillies.” 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
iMr. MuULTER] a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. I have often heard 
that House debate never changes an 
opinion, but this is one occasion on which 
debate has influenced me. Initially Mr. 
Parman’s intemperate speech in behalf 
of the bill convinced me to vote against 
it, but Mr. Frvo’s even wilder and more 
reckless speech against it has convinced 
me to vote in its favor. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
another occasion when I wish we had a 
procedure by which we could do as is 
often done in courts—to move to strike 
from the record irrelevant and im- 
material statements that are made 
during the course of debate. I would put 
in that category today most of the re- 
marks by my able and distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
tMr. Patman] and side-by-side in the 
same motion I would put most of the re- 
marks of our distinguished colleague 
from New York [Mr. FINol. It is un- 
fortunate that, instead of talking about 
the bill and what the bill would accom- 
plish and the merits or lack of merit of 
the bill, they have gone off into these 
vast areas of things that are so im- 
material, even though they may stir some 
emotions. 

I wish to join with those of our col- 
leagues who have taken the floor here 
today in indicating our respect for Gov- 
ernors Rockefeller—and when I say 
“Governors Rockefeller,” I mean the two 
Governors, one in Arkansas and the 
other in New York. 

Nelson Rockefeller, Winthrop Rocke- 
feller, and David Rockefeller are good 
Americans of the finest character. Their 
excellent reputation, like that of Presi- 
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dent Johnson, should not be attacked 
here or elsewhere. 

While I have differed many, many 
times politically with the Rockefellers— 
and I am sure we will continue to do so— 
I joir. with those who say that these are 
respectable men, deserving our respect. 
Nothing they have said or done in or out 
of public life has any bearing on the bill 
before us. 

Nor should foundations be dragged 
into this through the back door. 

We are dealing here with a very sim- 
ple proposition and that is this: Should 
banking institutions, savings and loan 
associations and credit unions and sav- 
ings banks and commercial banks, be 
permitted to be agents for the sale of 
lottery tickets? 

I am one of those many New York 
citizens who voted for the constitutional 
amendment permitting lotteries to be 
conducted for government purposes in 
the State of New York. 

I nevertheless support this bill which 
would prevent banks and banking insti- 
tutions from acting as agents for the sale 
of lottery tickets. 

The New York statute not only sought 
to permit State banking institutions to 
be such agents, but it even specifically 
referred to national banking associations 
and Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions. The fact of the matter is—and I 
have the statutes at the committee table 
for those who would like to look at 
them—the specific powers of financial 
institutions such as banks and savings 
and loan associations are specifically 
enumerated in those laws. Selling lottery 
tickets is not one of those powers. The 
Home Loan Bank Board has very proper- 
ly ruled that no Federal savings and loan 
association may engage in the activities 
of acting as an agent for a lottery even 
though it be a Government lottery. The 
law similarly applies to national banks, 
and it also applies to banks that are in- 
sured federally, that is the law despite 
the fact that the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency has indicated he sees nothing 
wrong legally with national banks en- 
gaging as agents for lotteries. 

I say the issue before us is simply this: 
Shall banks, which have been given 
monopolies by State governments and by 
our National Government—monopolies 
to engage in the banking business, and 
neither you nor I nor anyone else can 
engage in the banking business unless 
we are chartered as banks—be permitted 
to do this? By the same token, I say all 
banks should be restricted to doing bank- 
ing business. I do not think they should 
engage in department store business, I 
do not think they should engage in sell- 
ing automobiles, I do not think they 
should be running a travel agency busi- 
ness, I do not believe they should be run- 
ning an insurance company business, and 
I do not think they should be acting as 
agents in lotteries. 

There are bills pending, which I am 
pleased to say have been referred to the 
subcommittee which I chair, on which 
we will shortly hold hearings on these 
matters of nonbanking business ac- 
tivities in which banks are seeking to 
engage, and in which they have no right 
to engage. I say, when we enact this 
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statute which is before us now, it will be 
the first step to say to banks that they 
must stick to the banking business and 
stay out of other businesses which should 
be conducted by others. 

The New York State law permits bank- 
ing institutions to act as lottery agents. 
It also provides in so many words for 
others than banks to be licensed by the 
department to carry on this lottery 
agency business. 

In order that we not interfere with 
the operation of the lotteries as they are 
now being carried on in the State of New 
York, I will offer an amendment to 
change the effective date of this bill until 
April 1, 1968, so the State legislature, 
which will not meet until January 1968, 
will have an ample opportunity to ap- 
propriate the funds to the State agencies 
and to such other agencies as they may 
designate to sell these lottery tickets 
as agents for the State of New York. 

In the meantime some of the banks— 
not all of them—are engaging in this 
business. I say since the State of New 
York has not appropriated any money 
for any other means of transacting of 
this business, let them carry on until 
April 1, 1968. In the meantime the State 
legislature can act and authorize others 
to carry on this business and also appro- 
priate money for the State agencies to 
carry on this business, if they so desire 
to have them do it. 

I will offer one other series of amend- 
ments which will clarify the prohibition 
in the bill, so that we will not prohibit 
the banks from renting any space other 
than banking premises to anyone who 
may want to use that space, such as the 
State of New York or any town, village, 
city, or county to rent the space for these 
purposes from banking institutions. 

With the language of the bill as it is 
now, I believe we unintentionally go a 
little too far. The report indicates we in- 
tend to prohibit banks and banking 
premises from being used for these pur- 
poses, but I believe the language goes a 
little too far. My amendments will re- 
strict the banks from engaging in the lot- 
tery business or using the banking prem- 
ises for lottery purposes, but will not 
otherwise interfere with banking opera- 
tions. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. HALPERN]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret that our able and distinguished 
chairman has seen fit to embark on a 
personal attack on the respected and 
outstanding Governor of New York—a 
man whose character and integrity is be- 
yond reproach—who together with his 
family have become internationally 
identified for their good works, for good 
causes everywhere. 

The Rockefeller name is synonymous 
in advancing better health, education, 
housing, and virtually every form of 
social progress in this country and 
throughout the world. 

It is deplorable; it is unkind, unfair, 
and completely uncalled for to use this 
forum to apply one’s personal philosophy 
and observations on certain aspects of 
our social and economic life toward a 
public attack on New York’s great Gover- 
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nor and his fine family. It is shocking, 
sad, and particularly ironic that these 
vicious mouthings of a chairman of one 
of this House’s most important commit- 
tees should have been directed to this 
family who have been the greatest ex- 
amples of dedicated humanitarian, phil- 
anthropic, and public service in the his- 
tory of our country—a family who has 
devoted so much of their lives, their re- 
sources, their energies, and recognized 
abilities to public service and doing good 
in this world. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALPERN. I am happy to yield to 
my distinguished colleague from New 
York. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to compliment the gentleman in the 
well for this very excellent statement. I 
am sure the integrity of our great Gov- 
ernor is not challenged in the minds of 
the Members of the House, as it was in 
the remarks made earlier this afternoon. 
To the extent that we can correct this in- 
justice, I am sure we all join in this ex- 
pression of confidence in his integrity 
and his dedication to the public good. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. HALPERN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALPERN. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Unfortunately, 
for good cause, I was not present on the 
floor of the House at the time some very 
critical, abusive, and uncallea for re- 
marks were made concerning Gov. Nel- 
son Rockefeller and the Rockefeller fam- 
ily. The statement released to the press 
by the gentleman from Texas was a low 
and vicious political attack. 

I can only say that I personally know 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, his brother, 
Gov. Winthrop Rockefeller, his brother 
David Rockefeller, and Lawrence Rocke- 
feller. All these men that I know per- 
sonally in that fine family are men of 
the highest integrity, men who are ded- 
icated and who have been dedicated 
for years to nothing but good causes in 
the public interest. 

This does not mean that I have agreed 
in every instance in the past—nor will I 
in the future agree—with every political 
decision or other decision made by them 
individually or collectively. But there is 
not a scintilla of evidence anywhere that 
they are anything but the finest family 
with the highest motives. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I wel- 
come the comments of our distinguished 
minority leader. 

Mr. Chairman, let us get to the issue 
at hand—the merits or lack of them in 
the legislation before us—to which, I 
do not think the chairman’s remarks 
were properly directed. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation before 
us for debate, H.R. 10595, to prohibit cer- 
tain banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions from fostering or participating in 
gambling activities, is purported to serve 
the valuable functions of safeguarding 
the soundness of our banking system and 
upholding the standards of our public 
morality. I fear that not only has this 
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bill nothing to contribute toward at- 
tainment of these goals but, further, that 
it contains significant pitfalls in the 
form of unwarranted Federal intrusion 
into State affairs and interference with 
the high priority objective of improve- 
ment of our educational system. 

The charge that bank participation 
in State lotteries will endanger the finan- 
cial integrity of these institutions and 
diminish their ability to perform their 
traditional banking functions has been 
conclusively countered by representa- 
tives of the banking supervisory agen- 
cies; their views may be summarized in 
the statement of the Comptroller of the 
Currency that “we perceive no undue 
risks to the soundness of the agent 
bank,” and in the opinion of the Chair- 
man of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation that the issues raised by 
bank participation in State lotteries 
“are essentially of a social character, 
rather than ones directly affecting the 
financial conditions of banks.” 

The social question refers to the 
morality of providing support for a 
gambling operation by means of any in- 
stitution with connections to the Fed- 
eral Government, however marginal 
these ties. Bypassing, for the moment, 
the basic issue of the validity of Federal 
action in the particular area under dis- 
cussion, let us consider merely the 
“morality” involved. How can a State 
lottery, the proceeds of which are di- 
rected toward improving the State’s edu- 
cation program, in any way be com- 
pared to gambling operations conducted 
for private, and often illicit, gain? The 
people and the Legislature of New York 
State voted overwhelmingly to support a 
new revenue program for their State, 
not to give unlimited license to private 
gambling activities. These same citizens 
would therefore regard the action of 
banks as agents of the State lottery as 
one contribution of the financial sector 
to the furtherance of undisputed educa- 
tional objectives, not as a sign of the 
decaying moral standards in the banking 
community. 

Even as we recognize the weakness 
of the few arguments that can be 
marshaled in favor of this bill, we must 
further question whether Federal inter- 
ference in this area can be justified at 
all, in any but the most extenuating cir- 
cumstances. In inaugurating its lottery, 
and using the banks as sales agents, New 
York State was manifesting its right to 
exercise its taxing power; it was acting 
in compliance with all existing Federal 
and State laws; there are no valid 
grounds for Federal abrogation of New 
York State’s legitimate powers. 

As a defense of what is obviously 
unwarranted Federal intervention into 
State affairs, note was made of the con- 
nection between the banks and the Fed- 
eral Government, the banks being either 
nationally chartered, or State chartered 
but members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, or nonmember State banks insured 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration. However, the attempt to regulate 
the activities of the State-chartered 
banks by Federal action is an infringe- 
ment of our traditional dual banking 
system, an expansion of Federal control 
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into the province of State banking 
supervision. 

Thus, on the basis of the most 
unfounded fears of the potential conse- 
quences of bank participation in State 
lotteries, we are asked to support illegit- 
imate Federal intervention into affairs 
properly left to the States, and to violate 
our traditional and firmly established 
dual banking system. There are, more- 
over, further consequences of this legis- 
lation to be considered. 

The banks were chosen as sales agents 
for its lottery by the officials of New 
York State on the reasoning that these 
institutions would be the most numerous 
and convenient, most easily regulated 
and most prestigious and dignified of all 
possible ticket outlets. To deprive the 
lottery of this alternative would be to 
cripple in large part of functioning of 
the entire operation. To accomplish this 
objective would be ultimately to destroy 
any chance of success that the lottery 
has. Mr. Speaker, I, for one, would not 
be particularly proud to proclaim that, 
on the basis of groundless fears and 
misplaced—if well intended—morality, 
I have contributed to the undermining 
of the educational system of our Nation. 

Upon examining the shaky foundations 
on which any arguments supporting this 
bill must rest, and upon recognizing the 
significant and destructive repercussions 
that would ensue, I cannot but strongly 
oppose the passage of this legislation. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. BINGHAM]. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to express my appreciation to the 
distinguished chairman of this commit- 
tee for yielding me this time since I rise 
in opposition to the bill. 

I find myself in a somewhat curious 
position this afternoon since many of 
the people with whom I usually agree on 
issues are strongly in favor of this bill. 
Many of those with whom I find myself 
usually in disagreement take the con- 
trary view. My position essentially on 
this legislation is that it is a matter that 
was carefully considered in New York 
State by the legislature and by the peo- 
ple there. These arrangements were made 
on a bipartisan basis, and I see no suffi- 
cient reason why the Federal Govern- 
ment should attempt to interfere with it. 
I do not question the power of the Con- 
gress to legislate in this matter, but I 
simply see no sufficient reason for inter- 
fering with what New York State has 
done. 

Let me remind the Committee of a 
little bit of the history of this lottery. 
The original idea was adopted by two 
successive legislatures in New York State 
and then was voted by a 3-to-2 margin, 
almost by 900,000-vote margin, by the 
people of the State in November of last 
year. 

Mr. Chairman, in this year the legis- 
lature considered how to carry out the 
lottery and the mandate of the people, 
which is for the purpose of education, 
and carefully considered the matter. Ar- 
ticles appeared on the front page of the 
New York Times in January of this 
year upon three occasions, indicating 
that the thinking was to use banks as 
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a means or important part of the proc- 
ess. No contrary view was heard from 
the Congress nor from the committee, 
nor insofar as I know from the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Patman]. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York went 
ahead with its position and adopted, by 
a very carefully thought out bill, a bill 
which appears in the hearings—if the 
members of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union wish 
to examine it—and that bill was adopted 
by an overwhelming vote of 54 to 4 in 
the State senate and by a vote of 125 
to 20 in the State assembly. 

Mr. Chairman, both of these actions 
being adopted upon a bipartisan basis. 

Under that legislation the operation 
of the lottery began on June 1, and the 
indications are that under that bill the 
banks today provide for two-thirds of 
the outlets that are being used. Sales 
have proven to be disappointing. But, 
this is not relevant to the merits of this 
legislation. Naturally, the banks perform 
other functions than just as ticketsellers. 
They also service other outlets that are 
authorized to sell lottery tickets. 
And, some regional banks are used for 
the purpose of administering the pro- 
gram, without charge to the State’s tax- 
payers. 

Mr. Chairman, there are millions of 
dollars at stake involved in this pro- 
gram. The estimate was that $200 mil- 
lion would be provided, net, for educa- 
tional purposes in New York State. The 
present indications are that the amount 
will fall below that, but it will certainly 
be substantial. This is, as I have stressed, 
a bipartisan measure. Not only is Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller opposed to the legis- 
lation now pending before you, but 
Speaker Anthony J. Travia of the State 
assembly has vigorously opposed it. He 
said that the adoption of this legisla- 
tion would create a chaotic condition in 
New York’s efforts to raise money for 
education through this method. 

There is no claim, Mr. Chairman— 
there is no claim—that the depositors in 
the banks involved will be in any way 
endangered by this association with the 
New York lottery program. The super- 
visory agencies, none of them have reg- 
istered their support of this bill. They 
do not regard it as relevant to their pur- 
poses and to their function as bank 
supervisory agencies. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I want to em- 
phasize the fact that I do not question 
the power of the Federal Government 
to act in this field. But it simply seems to 
me there is insufficient justification for 
interfering with a very carefully con- 
sidered decision, one which was reached 
on a bipartisan basis in the State of New 
York. 

Mr. Chairman, at the proper time I 
shall ask unanimous consent to insert 
copies of communications which I have 
received from the commissioner of taxa- 
tion and finance of New York State, in 
opposition to this legislation, a copy of a 
letter which I have received from the 
superintendent of banks in New York 
State in opposition to this legislation, 
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and also from the Governor of the great 
State of New York. 

Mr. Chairman, one final point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Patman], chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, for yielding to 
me this additional time. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation in its 
present form will affect practically all 
the banks in the State of New York. Out 
of 2,998 banks in the State of New York, 
2,970 of them, all but 28, are covered by 
the provisions of this bill as it now 
stands. It proposes to cover State- 
chartered banks as well as national 
banks. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that an 
amendment will be proposed to eliminate 
the State-chartered banks. I also pro- 
posed such an amendment in the sub- 
committee and I shall support it on the 

oor. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I shall support 
the amendment which will be offered by 
my colleague, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Mutter], which, if adopted, 
would extend the effective date of the 
act so as to give the New York State Leg- 
islature an opportunity at its next ses- 
sion to make other arrangements in case 
this legislation is adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope, however, that 
the legislation will be defeated. 

The matter previously referred to 
follows: 

STATE or New Tonk, 
DEPARTMENT OF TAXATION AND FINANCE, 
Albany, N.Y., June 12, 1967. 
Hon. JONATHAN BINGHAM, 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jack: On November 8, 1966, the voters 
of New York State, by a substantial plurality, 
approved an amendment to the State Con- 
stitution which authorized that a lottery be 
established to aid education. The New York 
State Legislature enacted legislation im- 
plementing the lottery on April 1, 1967, and 
Governor Rockefeller approved it on April 
18, 1967. 

Our lottery law provides that banks, hotels, 
motels, and telegraph corporations, as well 
as certain local political subdivisions and 
agencies and instrumentalities of the State, 
may be licensed as ticket sales agents. Over 
two-thirds of the outlets presently licensed 
are banks, and they are accounting for a 
preponderant volume of our ticket sales. 

Banks perform two other services to the 
State of New York, in addition to acting as 
ticket vendors. Banks service non-bank out- 
lets by supplying them with tickets and re- 
ceiving sold tickets. Nine centrally located 
regional banks function as agents and de- 
positories for the State in controlling the 
distribution and accounting for all tickets 
sold in the regions. 

As you know, on May 11, 1967, Mr. Patman, 
Chairman of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, introduced H.R. 9892 
which would prohibit participation in lot- 
tery functions by banks which are subject to 
the supervision of the Comptroller of the 
Currency or other Federal agencies, or by 
banks which have their accounts insured 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. This bill was reported by the Committee 
on June 7, 1967. 

Passage of the Patman bill would force a 
complete restructuring of the New York State 
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lottery. Not only would it deprive the State 
of the active assistance of its principal finan- 
cial institutions in this program to aid edu- 
cation, but it would eliminate from partici- 
pation organizations which have unique fea- 
tures of safety and accountability. Our lot- 
tery operating costs would be substantially 
increased if the State were forced to assume 
the responsibilities mow undertaken by 
banks. 

Our State budget has been finalized in re- 
liance upon the lottery as a significant source 
of income. Perhaps, even more importantly, 
New York City and our school districts are 
depending on the lottery for funds to meet 
their school budgets for the coming year. If 
the Patman bill were enacted, these budget 
needs could not be met. 

Participation in our lottery by financial 
institutions is entirely legal under all exist- 
ing State and Federal laws, and is in further- 
ance of the expressed will of the people. It 
seems to me that H.R. 9892 represents an 
undesirable intrusion by the Federal govern- 
ment in an area which has traditionally been 
the province of the states. I feel that this, 
alone, is reason enough to oppose this bill. 

I am enclosing materials which may be 
helpful in expressing our position. They in- 
clude a copy of the statement which I pre- 
sented before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency on June 2, 1967; a detailed 
county by county breakdown of the lottery 
vote; and copies of telegrams which the 
Honorable Anthony J. Travia, Speaker of the 
New York State Assembly, and the Honor- 
able Moses M. Weinstein, Majority Leader, 
sent to Mr. Patman. 

I appreciate your help in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH H. MURPHY, 
Commissioner. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, N.Y. June 23, 1967. 
Hon, JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jack: The purpose of this letter is to 
urge you to oppose H.R. 10595 which would 
prohibit participation by banks in the New 
York State lottery. 

As you know, in the general election of 
November 8, 1966, voters of New York State, 
by nearly 900,000 plurality, approved an 
amendment to the State Constitution which 
authorized that a lottery be established to 
aid education. On April 1, 1967, the New 
York State Legislature enacted legislation 
implementing the lottery and I approved it 
on April 18, 1967. 

New York’s lottery law provides that 
banks, hotels, motels, and telegraph corpo- 
rations, as well as certain local political sub- 
divisions and agencies and instrumentalities 
of the State, may be licensed as ticket sales 
agents. 

Over two-thirds of the outlets presently 
licensed are banks, and they are accounting 
for a preponderant volume of the ticket 
sales. 

In addition to acting as ticket vendors, 
banks service non-bank outlets by supplying 
them with tickets and receiving sold tickets. 
Furthermore, nine centrally located regional 
banks function as agents and depositories 
for the State in controlling the distribution 
and accounting for all tickets sold in their 
regions. 

On May 11, 1967, Mr. Patman, Chairman 
of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, introduced H.R. 9892, which would 
prohibit any participation in lottery func- 
tions by banks which are subject to the 
supervision of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency or other Federal agencies, or by any 
banks which are members of the Federal Re- 
serve System or have their accounts insured 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. On June 7, 1967, the Committee ap- 
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proved a revised version of the bill, H.R. 
10595. 

Passage of the Patman bill would force a 
complete restructuring of the New York 
State lottery. Not only would it deprive the 
State of the assistance of its principal finan- 
cial institutions in this program to aid edu- 
cation, but it would eliminate from partici- 
pation organizations which have unique ad- 
vantages of safety and accountability. Fur- 
thermore, it would greatly increase our lot- 
tery operating costs were the State forced 
to assume the responsibilities now under- 
taken by banks. 

The State budget has been finalized in re- 
liance upon the New York State lottery as a 
significant source of income. Perhaps, even 
more importantly, the City of New York and 
the State’s school districts are depending on 
the lottery for funds to meet school budgets 
for the coming year. Under the proposed bill, 
these budgeted needs could not be met, and 
the educational services dependent on these 
funds could no longer be provided. 

Furthermore, inasmuch as participation 
in the lottery by banking institutions is en- 
tirely legal under all existing State and Fed- 
eral laws, and in furtherance of the expressed 
will of the people, H.R. 10595 seems to me to 
be an undesirable intrusion by the Federal 
government in an area which has tradition- 
ally been the province of the State. I feel that 
this, alone, is reason enough to oppose this 
bill. 

Enclosed is a copy of a statement which 
Joseph H. Murphy, Commissioner of Taxa- 
tion and Finance of New York State, present- 
ed to the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency detailing New York’s position, and 
copies of telegrams which the Honorable An- 
thony J. Travia, Speaker of the New York 
State Assembly, and the Honorable Moses M. 
Weinstein, Majority Leader, sent to Mr. Pat- 
man. 

Sincerely, 
NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
June 21, 1967. 

Hon. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.G.: 

In connection with H.R. 9892, which would 
prohibit federally-insured financial insti- 
tutions from participating in a lottery, I 
res] y request that this telegram be in- 
cluded in your committee’s record. 

As superintendent of banks of the State 
of New York, I concur fully in the State’s 
position expressed at your public hearings 
by the Honorable Joseph H. Murphy, New 
York State commissioner of taxation and 
finance. 

The safeguards surrounding bank partici- 
pation in the New York lottery make it 
clear that the lottery will not impair the 
safety or soundness of participating banks 
or associations. Under these circumstances, 
prohibitory Federal legislation would be an 
unprecedented interference in the carefully 
considered fiscal policy of an individual State 
which has been overwhelmingly approved by 
its people and their elected representatives. 
Such legislation would serve no purpose re- 
lated to bank supervision or regulation and 
would prevent New York State in the collec- 
tion of essential revenues needed for educa- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK WILLE, 
Superintendent of Banks. 
ALBANY, N. T., 
June 16, 1967. 

Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

I wish to supplement my testimony of 
June 2, 1967, before the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency concerning HR 9892. 
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Please consider this document as an appen- 
dix to my statement of that date. 

The number, nature and type of banks in 
New York State are as follows: national 
banks, 197 with 939 branches, total 1136, in- 
sured by the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration 1136, uninsured none; State banks 
not nationally chartered, 128 with 964 
branches, total 1092, insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Ins 
1081, uninsured 11; mutual savings banks, 
126 with 225 branches, total 351, insured by 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 351, 
uninsured, none; Federal Savings and Loan 
Associations 86 with 101 branches, total 187, 
insured 187, uninsured, none; State Char- 
tered Savings and Loan Associations 131 with 
99 branches total 230, insured 215, uninsured 
15; private banks 2; total of all banks 2998, 
insured 2970, uninsured 28. 

Passage of HR 9892 would prohibit all 
banks insured by the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation and all savings and loan 
associations insured by the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation from par- 
ticipating in the New York State lottery, and 
would prevent a total of 2970 banks and 
savings and loan associations out of a total 
of 2998 banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions or over 99 percent of them from acting 
as lottery sales agents for the State of New 
York, Since the type of outlets which may 
be licensed are severely restricted by the 
New York State Lottery Law, financial in- 
stitutions account for over two-thirds of such 
outlets presently licensed and a preponderant 
share of our ticket sales. The passage of HR 
9892 would negate cooperation of financial 
institutions in this aid to education program. 

Participation in our lottery by financial 
institutions is legal under existing State and 
Federal laws and is in furtherance of the 

will of the people of this State. It 
seems to me that the proposed bill represents 
undesirable intrusion by the Federal Govern- 
ment in an area which has traditionally been 
the province of the States. 

Furthermore, passage of this bill would 
substantially disrupt State revenue for edu- 
cation, and would compel the State to look 
to other sources of tax revenue not now 
available. 

New YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 
TAXATION AND FINANCE, 
JosEPH H. MURPHY, 
Commissioner, Taxation and Finance. 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, at this 
time I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire Mr. [Wyman]. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
cussion here has tended to run off a 
little bit to political acrimony, but the 
people in New Hampshire are interested 
in this bill and I would think all Rep- 
resentatives from all States would be 
concerned here, because if this bill passes 
in its present form a State-operated lot- 
tery or sweepstakes, or whatever you 
want to call it, or a federally operated 
lottery or sweepstakes will be essentially 
out the window. 

Congress, if it passes this bill, is set- 
ting the tone on this subject nationwide. 
It is a hostile tone. It ought not to 
apply to State-operated lotteries. I be- 
lieve that it is helpful at this point in 
the Recorp to tell the Members a little 
bit about what our experience in New 
Hampshire has been. 

We have used the banks, not to sell 
the tickets, but we sell the tickets, as has 
been mentioned by the chairman, in the 
liquor stores, at tracks and at certain 
other outlets such as toll gates. Each 
night the liquor store managers deposit 
the tickets in the night depository box 
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in a bank. The bank accounts for the 
sweepstake tickets, they store the tickets 
and issue a deposit slip. Once a month 
the commission picks up the tickets and 
transports them to a central bank where 
all, of course, are verified, and the num- 
bers go into a computer, and they are 
accounted for. 

There is more to it than that, but im- 
portant here is that what we are doing is 
not only administering our sweepstakes 
or State lottery honestly and capably 
with a former FBI man at the head of it, 
but by the use of the banks there is ex- 
tended a measure of trust and public 
confidence. At the same time we are not 
interfering with any bank function and, 
to suggest, as has been suggested, that by 
having banks have something to do ad- 
ministratively with a State lottery, peo- 
ple are going to think the banks are 
crooked is not so when it applies to a 
State-operated lottery. 

This bill will damage the people in 
New York State and in New Hampshire. 
At the proper time in the course of these 
proceedings I intend to offer an amend- 
ment to provide that nothing in this bill 
shall apply to a State or federally oper- 
ated lottery. Private lotteries arc some- 
thing else, and to its application to such 
lotteries I have no objection. 

I believe when one gets to the point of 
suggesting that by running a lottery to 
raise money for education, to help pay 
the tremendous cost of education, that 
one is debauching and defrauding the 
people, that it is engaging in a sancti- 
monious hypocrisy. 

I cannot believe that in the United 
States of America today a State-operated 
lottery is beyond the moral pulse of 
this Nation. It may well be that before 
we get through with the deficit we are 
encountering in the operation of the Na- 
tional Government that we may have to 
turn to some means like this, in some 
manner properly operated, in order to 
raise revenues to pay for all the costs of 
Government and services we know are 
mounting astronomically each day. 
Somehow we must find the revenues— 
and taxes paid with a smile are not a 
bad idea. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a matter of 
crooks. This is not a matter of rotten 
operations. This is not a matter of evil 
perpetrated upon and penetrating our 
society at all. This is a proposition in 
which we want outlets that will help 
conduct the kind of an operation that 
everybody should be proud of. A State- 
operated lottery voted for by the people 
of a State should not be penalized as this 
bill proposes to do. 

Banks are in business now of provid- 
ing all kinds of services. Banks today are 
in the credit card business. They loan 
money. The people in these States have 
voted for a State lottery, and they have 
authorized them. Now, if the people of 
these States have authorized these 
things, is it a good idea to have such leg- 
islation as this take away from the peo- 
ple a mechanism for increasing public 
confidence in the integrity of the entire 
program that produces a lot of revenue to 
run the schools of the country and the 
several States? 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is very im- 
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portant that this legislation should be 
amended so that it will not apply to a 
State-operated or managed lottery. It 
specifically should not apply to a feder- 
ally operated system if we should decide 
we should become involved in that kind 
of a situation in the future. 

All of the States should be against this 
bill. Each State should have an option 
here. I agree with the remarks of the 
gentleman from New York when he sug- 
gests that this bill was not offered en- 
tirely in good faith. I think it is very 
clear from the remarks of the chairman 
of the committee that have been made on 
the floor today that the motivations in 
this bill are apparently more than cas- 
ually political. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would clarify which gentleman 
from New York he is referring to because 
I made no such suggestion in my re- 
marks. 

Mr. WYMAN. I was referring to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fino]. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. WYLIE]. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this bill, H.R. 10595. 

I will confine my remarks to the bill 
and the consideration thereof. 

I too introduced a bill similar to this 
and I feel very strongly about it. 

When this bill was first heard by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, I 
could hardly believe my ears. 

I could not believe that pressure was 
being brought to bear on the banks in 
New York to put in a window for the 
sale of lottery tickets. But that is what 
is being done. This is encouraging 
gambling in its most sinister form, in my 
opinion. Banks have always been 
regarded as institutions of dignity, 
solidarity, and trust in the community— 
a place where a person could put his 
money for safekeeping. Now, the State 
of New York is suggesting that, when 
a person comes in to make a savings 
deposit or cash his wage check, he be 
encouraged by an attendant at the next 
window to buy a lottery ticket—to 
gamble. 

We are involved in the worst crime 
wave in the history of our country— 
much of which stems from gambling 
operations, we are told by the President's 
Commission on Crime. Yet, we would be 
a party not only to condoning legalizing 
gambling but putting the stamp of ap- 
proval of the Federal Government on it 
if we permit the practice of allowing 
banks to sell lottery tickets. 

In early colonial times, lotteries were 
used to raise money for a variety of laud- 
able purposes. By the early part of the 
19th century scandals and corruption 
in the administration of lotteries had 
become so widespread that State and 
Federal legislation was enacted which, 
in effect, abolished lotteries. 

England had a similar experience. The 
problems and abuses of a national lot- 
tery became so great that Parliament 
abolished the national lottery. 
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The Library of Congress, through the 
Legislative Reference Service, published 
a report on March 13, 1965, in which it 
cited the infamous Louisiana lottery as 
an example of the evils of this form of 
raising revenue for otherwise laudable 
purposes. The Louisiana lottery was 
abolished through action by the State 
and Federal Government. Historically, 
Government lotteries have created many 
more problems than they have solved 
and I hope that we never come to the 
point where we have a Federal lottery 
in this country. 

I do not feel that Congress should by 
any slight suggestion endorse a lottery 
as a means of raising public money es- 
pecially through the use of federally in- 
sured banks. Congress has enacted laws 
to prohibit the use of the mails for the 
sale of lottery tickets. Lottery tickets 
cannot be transmitted across State lines 
for sale because of Federal legislation. 
Radio and television cannot be used to 
broadcast information about lotteries. 
All of these demonstrate a clear public 
purpose and intent to discourage this 
form of gambling. Congress has shown a 
clear pattern of disapproval of lotteries. 

I do not think we want to say today 
that we think this form of gambling is 
approved; that we feel it is at least, 
proper enough that federally insured fi- 
nancial institutions should make it a 
part of customary banking services. 
- urge the Members to support this 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYLIE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WYMAN. As the gentleman, of 
course, knows I am with the gentleman 
on the crime task force. I would like to 
ask the gentleman this question. Is the 
gentleman suggesting that the conduct 
of a State-operated sweepstakes or a 
State-operated lottery in any way, shape 
or manner contributes to the crime wave 
in this country? 

Mr. WYLIE. I am not stating that it 
has necessarily but I am stating that per- 
sons become knowledgeable in this form 
of gambling and it may lead to other 
forms of gambling activity. Furthermore, 
it has been shown that the persons who 
are now buying lottery tickets come from 
the low income areas in New York and 
they buy lottery tickets because they 
think they are going to strike it rich— 
and that is gambling in its most sinister 
form, and, I feel, contributes to criminal 
activity in the form of nonsupport of 
family, larceny, et cetera. Historically, 
participation in this type of lottery has 
contributed to criminal activity. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYLIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. FINO. Did I understand the gen- 
tleman to say that the banks were com- 
pelled to sell lottery tickets? 

Mr. WYLIE. We heard before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
that pressure was being applied. 

Mr. FINO. I want the Recorp to show 
that there is absolutely no compulsion. 
Some of the banks, including the Frank- 
lin National Bank, have refused to sell 
tickets. Those banks that want to sell 
tickets may sell them. It is permissive. 
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Let me also say that you could walk 
into a bank and not realize or know that 
they are selling lottery tickets. They do 
not advertise the sale. You could walk 
into a bank, make a deposit, and walk out 
not realizing that you could have bought 
a lottery ticket there. 

Mr. WYLIE. The administration may 
not be twisting arms or putting thumb- 
screws on officials of the banks to put in 
windows for the sale of lottery tickets, 
but we are informed that pressure is be- 
ing brought to bear. Basically, I just do 
not feel this kind of activity by a bank 
should be allowed to continue. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CoNaBLE], such time as he may require. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port this legislation, although I confess 
my support has been somewhat tested by 
the intemperate and ill-advised remarks 
made by the chairman at the outset of 
the debate. I do not believe that Gover- 
nor Rockefeller is an issue on this ques- 
tion or should be. His record and his in- 
tegrity speak for themselves. 

In the past I have opposed the New 
York State lottery as a device for financ- 
ing education, and in the referendum 
approving the lottery the people of my 
congressional district opposed it by a 
margin of better than 2 to 1. The pre- 
liminary results of sales of lottery tickets 
through the New York State banks an- 
ticipate a substantial failure of the eco- 
nomic goals of the program. Arguments 
can be made either way in the philosoph- 
ical question of the desirability of using 
thrift institutions as lottery ticket out- 
lets. Arguments can be made either way 
about the legitimacy of federal intru- 
sions in the State’s prerogatives with re- 
spect to such a money-raising device, 
although no one seems to question the 
right of the Federal Government to ex- 
clude such traffic in the mails. 

I question whether the lottery can suc- 
ceed under any circumstances, as I have 
always thought it a device supported pri- 
marily by those who saw an opportunity 
to shift a part of their tax burden to 
somebody else. Such people do not buy 
many lottery tickets themselves. New 
York must live with its decision to con- 
duct a lottery, but we are here legis- 
lating in a way which will affect the 
country at large, and I believe, inhibit 
the spread of a shabby and retrogressive 
device for financing public expenditures. 
I feel that the attitudes of my constitu- 
ents and the responsibility I have to the 
Nation as a whole outbalance the em- 
barrassment this bill will cause the State 
of New York. There is consideration be- 
ing given to a delay in the effective date 
of this legislation until next year in order 
to give the State legislature an oppor- 
tunity to make adjustments in the New 
York State program which would be re- 
quired by the prohibitions of this bill. 
I would agree to an amendment for this 
purpose. I intend to support this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr. LLOYD]. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, first, may 
I say this has been a most unusual and 
surprising afternoon’s discussion of this 
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significant legislation, involving as it does 
the proposed intervention by the Con- 
gress of the United States into the public 
policy of a State, and perhaps other 
States to follow after, which public policy 
was established in that State after the 
most careful and fully considered analy- 
sis of the issues by the duly elected legis- 
lature. 

I listened carefully to the chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
of which Iam a member and to whom the 
chairman has always been most courte- 
ous and considerate, but with whom I 
must here disagree. 

As I listened, my amazement and con- 
sternation grew as it became apparent 
that the chairman in addition to discuss- 
ing the merits of the legislation, was 
going far beyond the merits and conduct- 
ing a personal attack against the Gover- 
nor of New York, which attack, as I view 
this matter, had no relation to whether 
or not this Congress should inject itself 
into this issue. Indeed it seems to be 
established beyond contradiction that 
the lottery adopted in New York State 
was adopted by a vote of the people of 
that State and was not a recommenda- 
tion of the Governor. 

I am pleased to note that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rosison] has 
stated on this floor that while he was at 
first undecided as to his final vote on 
the issue, the personal and inaccurate 
attack by the chairman upon the Gover- 
nor has given him an important motiva- 
tion to vote against the bill. 

I wish therefore to associate myself 
with the remarks of the ranking minor- 
ity member of the committee, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL], 
except that I do not support this bill, and 
with the remarks made this day by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Rez], 
after he had requested without success 
that the chairman yield to him, during 
his speech, for a question. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose this legisla- 
tion. It seems to me that the issue before 
us is not the merits or the demerits of 
a lottery. That is an issue which has been 
resolved by the citizens of New York and 
it has become the public policy of the 
State of New York, and perhaps will be- 
come public policy in other States in the 
future. Our responsibility here is to de- 
termine whether we want to intervene 
in the determination of that public pol- 
icy and the means by which this public 
policy is carried out. It has been stated 
that both Houses of the New York Legis- 
lature, a bipartisan legislature, passed 
this legislation authorizing banks to be 
transfer agents for lottery tickets, and 
that that legislation was passed over- 
whelmingly. There has been no evidence 
that I can discover that enabling banks 
to deal in the transfer of lottery tickets 
would in any way endanger the savings 
and deposits of the people, and that 
really—that is, the protection of those 
savings and deposits—is the reason back 
of the Federal Government’s and the 
State Government’s chartering of banks 
in the first place. 

Under the present circumstances I do 
not believe it is the proper responsibility 
of the Congress of the United States to 
interfere with and override the public 
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policy established by the State of New 
York or any other State in a matter in- 
volving such a vital local need. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LLOYD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WYMAN. In the light of what the 
gentleman has just said, would not the 
gentleman agree that the States and the 
Federal Government ought to cooperate 
to keep racketeering and corruption out 
of the lotteries, and that one of the best 
ways to do so is to assign to the banks 
administrative roles of the character that 
has been discussed today? 

Mr. LLOYD. I recognize merit in what 
the gentleman has said. However, for my 
own part, I see no relation to the min- 
gling of vice, evil, or goodness in this 
question. The States have authorized the 
banks—I am sure it is true in New York 
as in other States—to accept public 
funds. Public funds are very important 
to banks. Banks accept public funds, pay 
interest on them in most cases, reinvest 
the funds, and realize a profit. And now 
that they are called upon to render the 
State government a service, I believe they 
should resolve their problem at the State 
level. If they cannot resolve it there, they 
should cooperate. 

So far as the evil of a lottery is con- 
cerned or any similar question involving 
the character of those who deal in lot- 
teries, I am not qualified to comment on 
that, although I certainly do agree that 
the gentleman has made a valid com- 
ment. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been mentioned 
here that the bank employees are needed 
to sell these tickets, that otherwise the 
lottery will probably be a failure. There 
are 89,000 employees of the banks in New 
York that are expected to be engaged in 
this business. 

The law that was passed by the State 
of New York is in the hearings con- 
ducted by your committee. Therein can 
be found in the act passed by the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York which 
states that in addition to the banks and 
their employees specified to sell lottery 
tickets, the Governor may license agen- 
cies and municipalities and counties and 
cities and towns and villages to also sell 
these tickets. There are 810,000 of these 
employees. So certainly the Governor is 
not without power to find plenty of oth- 
ers to sell the lottery tickets. He does not 
need the banks. There are 10 times as 
many employees in the States and polit- 
ical subdivisions than the banks, so they 
could be utilized. 

Furthermore, it is not necessary to ap- 
propriate money for them, because the 
money for expenses is taken out of the 
sales of the tickets, so it cam be done 
tomorrow or any time if the Governor of 
the State of New York desires to do it. 

It has been mentioned that some coun- 
tries of the world have lotteries. Yes, 
that is particularly true in South Amer- 
ica. It is true in the poorest countries on 
earth. The poorest countries on earth 
have lotteries. Lotteries keep the people 
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poor. It should be an argument against 
this bill. 


It has been said that Governor Rocke- 
feller did not initially approve of the 
lottery bill. He certainly did not make 
any crusade against it, and the news- 
paper publicity shows that it was pre- 
sented as a package, a Rockefeller pack- 
age, and it was passed that way. If he 
had been against it, if he felt strongly 
against it, he could have vetoed it. He 
did not. He permitted it to become law. 
Therefore, since he did not crusade 
against it, it was passed. 

May I also invite attention to the 
number of votes by which it was passed? 
There were 8 million qualified voters 
in the State of New York on the day on 
which this was submitted. Eight million 
could have voted. Eight million did not 
vote, but 6 million did. And of the 6 mil- 
lion voting, only 40 percent voted for this 
lottery. Of the eligible voters in the 
State, only 30 percent voted for the lot- 
tery. It does not mean that the lottery 
received the majority of all the votes 
that were cast. It did not carry by the 
enormous majority as some here have 
indicated. 

Certainly there is no real demand for 
this lottery or the ticket sales would be 
better. In today’s afternoon paper I have 
here, the New York Post, it says the lot- 
tery sales are way off. On the next page it 
says that the percentage of sales is 75 
percent below what is necessary to make 
it a success. The people of New York are 
not clamoring for it, as many people 
would have us believe. 

So I respectfully suggest, Mr. Chair- 
man, that for these and all the other 
reasons mentioned today, this bill should 
be passed. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TENZER]. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to H.R. 10595 which would 
prohibit certain banks and savings and 
loan associations from participating in 
“gambling activities.” 

This bill is intended to deal with a 
specific situation—the recently approved 
New York State operated lottery. The 
New York lottery was approved by an 
overwhelming majority of the voters of 
the State, by two successive State legis- 
Jatures and signed by the Governor. Pro- 
ceeds from the sale of lottery tickets will 
be used for educational purposes. This 
is an important consideration when one 
takes into account the fact that 43 school 
district budgets were defeated in Nassau 
County alone because of the already high 
rates of local taxes. 

I took no position on the merits of the 
lottery plan at the time of the referen- 
dum in New York State and I do not be- 
lieve the social wisdom of the lottery 
should be an issue in the House today. 
The legislature and the people of the 
State of New York have expressed their 
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will. The sole question before us today 
is whether the Congress should impede 
the procedures approved by a State for 
operating a lottery within the State. 

There is little doubt that passage of 
this legislation would seriously curtail 
the operation of the lottery. There is also 
no doubt as to why the financial institu- 
tions were chosen by New York State to 
provide the safest and most reliable ve- 
hicle for the sale and distribution of lot- 
tery tickets. 

The protection of depositors and the 
solvency of the financial institutions 
must be the primary consideration of the 
Congress and neither is jeopardized by 
the New York State lottery plan. This 
position is upheld by Federal agencies, 
including the Federal Reserve System 
officials and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 

The debate on the bill has taken a 
political slant which is most unfortunate. 
The personal attack on the distinguished 
Governor of the State, an individual of 
the highest integrity, is most regrettable. 
I associate myself with the tributes paid 
to the Governor and his family for their 
dedication and devotion to the public 
and community service. 

The issue then is a social rather than 
a financial one and there does not appear 
to be any justification for overriding the 
decision of the legislature, the voters, and 
the Governor of New York State. 

I shall support the amendment to be 
offered, which will have the purpose of 
postponing the effective date of this pro- 
posed legislation, however I shall vote 
against H.R. 10595, whether amended 
or not, and I urge my colleagues to vote 
against the bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr, Chairman, I ask 
that the Clerk read. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Section 1. (a) Chapter 1 of title LXII of 
the Revised Statutes is amended by insert- 
ing, immediately after section 5136, the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Sec. 5136A. (a) A national bank may 
not— 

“(1) deal in lottery tickets; 

“(2) deal in bets; 

“(3) announce, advertise, or publicize the 
existence of any lottery; 

“(4) announce, advertise, publicize, or 
keep any record of the existence or identity 
of any participant or winner, as such, in a 
lottery. 

“(b) A national bank may not permit 
any part of any premises under its owner- 
ship or control to be used by any person for 
any purpose forbidden to the bank under 
this section except— 

“(1) where the person has a legally en- 
forceable right to do so under the terms 
of a lease or other contract entered into be- 
fore the date of enactment of this section, 
or before the date of the acquisition of the 
premises by the bank, whichever is later; 

“(2) where the bank has acquired the 
premises in settlement of a preexisting debt 
or in connection with foreclosure proceed. 
ings, and has held the premises for less than 
five years; or 

“(3) where the bank holds the premises 
in a fiduciary capacity. 

“(c) As used in this section— 
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“(1) The term ‘deal in’ includes making, 
taking, buying, selling, redeeming, collect- 
ing, paying on account of, keeping any books 
or records with respect to, or otherwise 
handling in any way. 

“(2) The term ‘lottery’ includes any ar- 
rangement whereby three or more persons 
(the participants“) advance money or credit 
to another in exchange for the possibility 
or expectation that one or more but not all 
of the participants (the ‘winners’) will re- 
ceive by reason of their advances more than 
the amounts they have advanced, the iden- 
tity of the winners being determined by any 
Means which includes— 

„(A) a random selection; 

“(B) a game, race, or contest; 

“(C) any record or tabulation of the re- 
sult of one or more events in which any par- 
ticipant has no interest except for its bear- 
ing upon the possibility that he may become 
a winner; or. 

“(D) any combination of any two or more 
of the foregoing. 

“(3) The term ‘lottery ticket’ includes any 
right, privilege, or possibility (and any 
ticket, receipt, record, or other evidence of 
any such right, privilege, or possibility) of 
becoming a winner in a lottery. 

d) The Comptroller of the Currency 
shall issue such regulations as may be neces- 
sary to the strict enforcement of this sec- 
tion and the prevention of evasions thereof.” 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of that chapter is amended by inserting 
“5136A. Participation in lotteries prohibited.” 
immediately above 


“5137. Power to hold real property.” 


Mr. PATMAN (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. I ask unanimous 
consent that this section of the bill be 
considered as read, printed in the Recorp 
at this point, and open to amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. CHARLES H. Wi. sox, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consider- 
aion the bill (H.R. 10595) to prohibit 
certain banks and savings and loan as- 
sociations from fostering or participat- 
ing in gambling activities, had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
speaking on the bill H.R. 10595 today 
may have the privilege of revising and 
extending their remarks and including 
therein extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


REORGANIZATION OF ARMY RE- 
SERVE COMPONENTS 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 

Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, a new plan 
for reorganization of Army Reserve com- 
ponents has been projected by Secretary 
of the Army Stanley Resor. It is a bal- 
anced plan which provides for the reten- 
tion of combat units in the U.S. Army 
Reserve and of support units in the Army 
National Guard, Drill paid strength fig- 
ures would be a minimum of 260,000 for 
the Reserves and 400,000 for the Na- 
tional Guard. This is substantially in 
line with the recommendations of Re- 
serve commanders in and out of the 
Pentagon, and of congressional commit- 
tees which deal with military subjects. 

I support the plan and I commend 
Secretary Resor, Army Chief of Staff 
General Johnson, General Rich, General 
Sutton, General Wilson, and General 
Stone of the Reserve staff organizations 
in the Pentagon for its development. I 
feel that it will provide a satisfactory 
and workable solution to the problem 
of Reserve components reorganization 
which has created difficulties over a pe- 
riod of several years. It should be pos- 
sible for all elements to put a shoulder 
to the wheel and work for effective Re- 
serve components under the Resor plan. 

I attach hereto a letter outlining the 
details of the plan: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., July 12, 1967. 

Hon. ROBERT L. F. SIKES, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Military Con- 
struction, House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SIKES: At the hearings 
June 27th on the Army Plan for reorganiza- 
tion of its reserve components, Senator Rus- 
sell asked that consideration be given to 
retaining some combat and combat support 
elements in the United States Army Reserve 
(USAR). Other members of the Congress 
have made similar suggestions. Additionally, 
the House of Representatives in passing the 
Department of Defense Appropriation Bill 
for FY 1968 and H.R. 2 has called for a mini- 
mum strength of 260,000 in the USAR rather 
than the 240,000 contemplated in the Army 
Plan. 

It is in the light of the foregoing that the 
Chief of Staff and I have subjected the Army 
Plan to further analysis. While we continue 
to believe that it is the best plan to meet 
Department of the Army objectives, alter- 
ing it so that combat and combat support 
units would remain in the USAR is feasible. 
This alteration could be accomplished by 
adopting a reorganization which we have 
characterized as the Three Brigade Plan, so 
called because the USAR would have three 
brigades rather than none as in the Army 
Plan. 

Under the Three Brigade Plan the USAR 
paid drill strength is increased from 240,000 
to 260,000 and the paid drill strength of the 
National Guard would be 400,000. The total 
structure provided in the Army Plan is re- 
tained. The number of combat maneuver 
battalions is the same as in the force struc- 
ture recommended by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The proportion of combat, combat sup- 
port and service support within each compo- 
nent would be approximately the same as 
exists today. 

The major unit changes from the Army 
Plan in the Three Brigade Plan are: 

a. Retain in the USAR structure the fol- 
lowing units which the Army Plan would 
have included in the National Guard: 3 bri- 
gade bases (each consisting of a brigade 
headquarters company, a support battalion, 
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an aviation company, an armored cavalry 
troop, an engineer company and 105mm field 
artillery battalion), 10 infantry battalions, 
15 separate artillery battalions, 16 combat 
engineer battalions. 

b. Retain or form in the National Guard 
structure the following units which the Army 
Plan would have included in the USAR: 2 
military police brigades, 1 Transportation 
Corps brigade, 1 support brigade, 6 engineer 
construction battalions, 3 signal battalions, 
13 hospitals, 52 composite service companies, 
21 truck companies, 8 ordnance companies. 

The Three Brigade Plan accommodates the 
major objections which have been raised to 
our original proposal. It provides the USAR 
with approximately 41,000 paid drill strength 
in combat and combat support units and a 
total paid drill strength of 260,000. The Na- 
tional Guard would have 8 divisions and 18 
brigades. We have eliminated all cases of ac- 
tivating in one component a unit comparable 
to one inactivated in the other component. 
This maximizes the use of existing assets in 
both components. It minimizes organiza- 
tional turbulence. At the same time, our basic 
reorganization objectives are met. 

Sincerely, 
STANLEY R. RESOR, 
Secretary of the Army. 


BROADCAST JOURNALISM AT ITS 
BEST 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most common criti- 
cisms leveled at broadcast journalism is 
its failure to provide in-depth news 
coverage and analysis. Typically, tele- 
vision news is superficial and lacks an 
interpretive dimension. Moreover, TV 
news staffs have been unable or unwilling 
to do original investigative reporting. 

I am pleased to say that the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, with its excellent 
four-part investigation of the Warren 
report, has proved that electronic 
journalism can handle even the most 
complex public issues with sensitivity 
and distinction. In my opinion, CBS’ 
analysis of the Warren report represents 
a standard of journalism which other 
networks will now have to emulate. 

CBS’ subject—the raging controversy 
over the assassination of President Ken- 
nedy—was an incredibly difficult one. 
Recent public opinion polls show that 
many Americans do not accept the of- 
ficial version of the assassination. CBS’ 
decision to open this can of worms in 
itself took a great deal of courage. 

After watching the CBS special, I feel 
it went a long way toward unscrambling 
the babel of conflicting theories about 
who killed our President and how. Its net 
effect, I think, was to strengthen the 
findings of the Warren Commission, In 
addition, the CBS staff found that the 
critics of the Warren report often em- 
ploy the very same tactics they accuse 
the Commission of using. For example, 
the critics select only those facts that 
buttress their arguments and deliberately 
overlook information inconsistent with 
their pet theories. 

As CBS noted, since the accused, Lee 
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Harvey Oswald, is dead we can never be 
completely certain about the assassina- 
tion. However, the bulk of evidence, 
albeit circumstantial in nature, supports 
the Warren Commission finding that 
Oswald was in fact the assassin, and the 
sole assassin. 

I know that my colleagues and my 
fellow Americans join me in saluting 
CBS News for this thorough inquiry. 
These programs were at once a valuable 
public service and a lasting contributio; 
to American journalism. $ 

Mr. Speaker, I include a New York 
Times column on this subject, written by 
television critic Jack Gould, in the 
Recorp at this point: 


TV: USEFUL View or WARREN REPORT—C.B.S. 
PROGRAMS ARE ANTIDOTE FOR CrRITICS— 
TIME AND Money Go INTO A PUBLIC SERVICE 


(By Jack Gould) 


The Columbia Broadcasting System's four- 
part analysis of the Warren report on the 
assassination of President Kennedy has been 
a thoroughly valuable social service. Taking 
up a controversy befogged by much confus- 
ing detail, the p has not only re- 
minded the lay viewer of what actually was 
in the Warren report, something that badly 
needed doing, but also, through its own ini- 
tiative and resourcefulness, C.B.S, independ- 
ently established that the document’s cen- 
tral conclusions remain far more impressive 
than the bulk of criticisms of the Warren 
commission’s findings. 

Richard S. Salant, president of C.B.S. News, 
is to be commended for recognizing that the 
controversy over the assassination called for 
the unusual step of investigating the sound- 
ness of the original investigation. In the 
unpredictable shifts of public opinion there 
had indeed arisen a situation where the as- 
sassination buffs and the full-time strident 
critics were penetrating the national con- 
sciousness to a point where the negative ver- 
sions of events at Dallas were enjoying more 
extensive circulation than the initial report. 

The C.B.S. news inquiry, which ran from 
Sunday evening through last night, ad- 
mittedly did not produce any earthshaking 
revelations, What the network program did 
show was that in certain particulars the 
Warren report may have understated its 
deductions, and that the evidence involving 
Lee Harvey Oswald as the lone assassin was 
possibly stronger, not weaker, than was orig- 
inally believed. 

From the tone and the attitude of the 
program, Leslie Midgley, the executive pro- 
ducer, had another objective in mind. It was 
to invoke the resources of an impartial news 
organization, virtually the only instrument 
capable of doing the job, to restore a sense of 
much-needed balance to the controversy over 
the assassination, to make clear that the 
criticism of the Warren report by such per- 
sons as Mark Lane, author of “Rush to Judg- 
ment,” should not be left to stand by itself. 
Since the Warren commission as a body could 
not be expected to respond to every passing 
challenge, there had been created an un- 
healthy void, where increasingly only one 
side of history was being relentlessly venti- 
lated, C.B.S. wisely appreciated that the na- 
tion needed the application of a sense of 
perspective. 

No amount of printed material nor visual 
reportage can be expected to result in a 
consensus on the Kennedy assassination. 
Indeed, the critics may have won a new 
lease on further controversy, trying to pick 
holes in the C. B. S. effort. 

Given the dimensions and difficulties of 
the assignment, C.B.S. achieved a remark- 
able degree of clarity in setting forth why 
it believed the essence of the Warren report 
was correct or at least reasonable. Its costly 
reconstruction of the setting of the assassi- 
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nation, and its pursuit of scientific detail, 
were in refreshing contrast to television's 
previous flood of oral harangues that defied 
ready digestion by the layman. Four consec- 
utive hours of documentation of detail may 
have been a little long, but cumulatively 
there is no gainsaying that the total effort 
was illuminating in its dedication to as much 
precision as possible. 

Walter Cronkite was at his best in reading 
the complicated narrative of the inquiry and 
invoking the right touch of inflection where 
C.B.S. News elected to stay clear of flat decla- 
rations, and indicated that it rested upon 
the apparent reasonableness of circumstan- 
tial conclusions. 

A still developing aspect of the Kennedy 
assassination is the series of extraordinary 
bizarre goings-on in New Orleans, where Dis- 
trict Attorney Jim Garrison is conducting his 
own investigation. Neither C.B.S. nor for 
that matter the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, which appears to have jumped into the 
story in anticipation of the rival four-part 
series, has succeeded as yet in unraveling 
those proceedings. Competitive rating con- 
siderations invite a measure of reportorial 
haste, but such is the cast of characters in 
the Louisiana episode that a viewer is bound 
to wonder about the credibility of claims 
and counter-claims. That Mr. Garrison 
should complain about the role of the news 
media is anything but persuasive; on the 
screen, at least, he has not appeared adverse 
to milking publicity out of his legal sortie. 

The C.B.S. inquiry, extending over nine 
months and obviously involving the employ- 
ment of a large staff, almost certainly is 
going to lead to a rise in investigative TV 
reporting. The trend could be beneficial, be- 
cause one of the blights of electronic jour- 
nalism has been the overly tardy photo- 
graphic reprises of material appearing weeks 
or months earlier in other media. Original 
reporting, confined not merely to a sensa- 
tional crime but to all other areas of na- 
tional interests, is what TV needs to capture 
the sense of journalistic excitement that in 
recent years has been largely lost in hasty 
exercises in blandness. 


LOCKHEED’S EXHIBIT AT THE 
PARIS AIRSHOW 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, in reflecting on the fine repre- 
sentation of America’s aerospace in- 
dustry at the Paris airshow, credit should 
be given to the Commerce Department 
for its role in helping the various aero- 
space companies present their products 
most effectively. As a matter of fact, the 
Departments of Commerce, State, and 
Defense did an admirable job of achiev- 
ing a coordinated display of the products 
of American industry. This year, even 
more than in years past, the American 
exhibits won the plaudits of the public 
and the press, and gained favorable rec- 
ognition for our country in this area so 
vitally important to our prestige. 

Since my return from the air show, I 
have discussed the exhibits of various 
American companies, and I would like to 
make some additional comments at this 
time. The Lockheed Aircraft Corp., head- 
quartered in Burbank, Calif., but with 
divisions and plants in many States, was 
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represented by no less than seven differ- 
ent types of aircraft, as well as interest- 
ing indoor displays on a wide variety of 
technologies. Capturing much attention 
was the remarkable flight demonstration 
of Lockheed’s rigid rotor helicopter, 
which for the first time outside the 
United States was flown through a unique 
series of aerobatics—something conven- 
tional helicopters cannot do. 

Tanker versions of Lockheed’s C-130 
Hercules performed midair refueling of 
two Sikorsky helicopters to make pos- 
sible the first nonstop helicopter flight 
across the Altantic to Le Bourget. 

But perhaps the event that most epit- 
omized the world’s air progress over the 
past 40 years was the accomplishment of 
a Military Airlift Command Lockheed 
C-141 Starlifter, which in its huge cargo 
compartment transported at nearly 600 
miles per hour a replica of Lindbergh’s 
original “Spirit of St. Louis” to France 
for display at the U.S. pavilion. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the Gov- 
ernment agencies involved and the rep- 
resentatives of industry are to be com- 
mended for their part in telling Amer- 
ica’s aerospace story abroad in these 
times so critical to our national image. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON VISITS A 
GREAT PHILADELPHIA PROJECT 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, the headlines 
this summer tell of violence in the 
streets. But there are other stories, too— 
stories that are crowded off the front 
pages because they are less dramatic, al- 
though often far more significant, 

Such is the story of what the people of 
North Philadelphia are accomplishing 
through the Opportunities Industrializa- 
tion Center, founded by the Reverend 
Leon H. Sullivan, which is providing 
needed job training and educational pro- 
grams for thousands of eager partic- 
ipants. 

This story has finally received the at- 
tention it deserves because of a visit re- 
cently by the President of the United 
States. 

The President came to see for himself 
the wonderful achievements of OIC— 
a program begun largely through the 
help furnished by his administration. I 
am certain that he was not disappointed 
by what he saw. For he saw men and 
women strengthened with renewed con- 
fidence in the future, and determined to 
improve their lives through hard work. 

He saw people preparing for respon- 
sible jobs and responsible citizenship in 
our democratic society. And he saw a 
shining symbol of what the war on pov- 
erty can achieve among those who need 
help most. 

It was highly appropriate that Presi- 
dent Johnson chose the OIC in North 
Philadelphia as the place to sign the 
Teacher Corps bill into law. 

As the Philadelphia Inquirer noted: 
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In word and deed, Mr. Johnson was creat- 
ing a memorable occasion to honor the Op- 
portunities Industrialization Center and, 
equally important, to encourage men and 
‘women across the country to adopt for 
themselves the OIC spirit of self-help and 
self-improvement, 


The President’s visit to Philadelphia 
was a great day, not only for the com- 
munity, but as a symbolic visit, for the 
Nation as a whole. 

I insert into the Record the editorial 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer, entitled 
“The President’s Surprise Visit.” 

THE PRESIDENT'S SURPRISE VISIT 


President Johnson’s surprise visit to Phila- 
delphia Thursday morning was a richly de- 
served tribute to the Opportunities Indus- 
trialization Center, to its founder and chair- 
man, the Rev. Leon H. Sullivan, and to all 
who have made this job-training organiza- 
tion a model for nationwide anti-poverty 
programs. 

The President came here to see for him- 
self—at two job-training centers in North 
Philadelphia—the wonderful achievements 
of the OIC that he and the entire country 
have heard so much about. He selected one 
of the OIC installations as the site for bill- 
signing ceremonies to extend the life of the 
Teacher Corps, 

In word and deed, Mr. Johnson was cre- 
ating a memorable occasion to honor the Op- 
portunities Industrialization Center and, 
equally important, to encourage men and 
women across the Nation to adopt for them- 
selves the OIC spirit of self-help and self- 
improvement. 

Mr. Sullivan's remarkable accomplish- 
ments—in raising the poor and disheartened 
to positions of responsibility as productive 
wage-earners and operators of independent 
business enterprise—are a familiar story to 
Philadelphians. President Johnson, in going 
out of his way to give formal recognition 
to OIC’s program, is aiming the war on 
poverty in a desirable direction. 

There is no more effective way to aid the 
jobless than to qualify them for available 
job openings. This is the kind of fight against 
poverty that goes beyond the theoretical and 
into the practical. Jobs are the key to the war 
on poverty but, as Mr. Sullivan has had the 
wisdom to see, the jobs are useless unless the 
jobless can be qualified to fill them. 

Startled Philadelphians walking and driv- 
ing on Broad street and other thoroughfares 
of the city early Thursday had to look twice 
to believe their eyes when the President of 
the United States suddenly appeared in their 
midst. Aided by the excellent security work 
of Philadelphia police, provided on excep- 
tionally short notice, Mr. Johnson and his 
party journeyed through business and resi- 
dential areas to his hastily arranged destina- 
tions with no perceptible confusion. The 
element of surprise is a favorite device of 
the President and he must have enjoyed this 
one as much as his amazed audiences were 
delighted in welcoming him. 

There is something touchingly symbolic 
in all this. Surprise often has been the first 
reaction of enrollees at the Opportunities 
Industrialization Center—surprise at their 
own undeveloped skills and talents they did 
not know they had. Perhaps the President’s 
visit to the OIC here will serve to inspire un- 
employed everywhere to find new hope and 
new opportunity. 


BELATED LID ON DR. KING 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, several 
years ago, when the doctrine of civil 
disobedience was explained to me by a 
pseudo-intellectual, I stated that the doc- 
trine should more appropriately be 
termed civil anarchy. 

Today it is demonstrably clear that 
this spurious doctrine has implanted 
seeds of anarchy and chaos in every ma- 
jor city in the United States, from New 
York, N.Y., and Washington, D.C., to 
Los Angeles, Calif., the results of which 
have reached serious proportions. 
America today stands at the crossroads: 
It can follow the path of civil disobedi- 
ence, or it can follow the path of civil 
responsibility. The former leads to vio- 
lence, anarchy, and freedom’s defeat. 
The latter leads to order, justice, and 
the preservation of individual freedom. 
We live under the greatest system of gov- 
ernment ever devised by the human 
mind. Granted, it is imperfect as all 
governments are, but it cannot be 
nourished and further improved in a 
climate where every man himself will 
judge whether or not he is to obey the 
law. Its flaws cannot be corrected in an 
atmosphere where the very basis of the 
system, respect for the laws, is being 
challenged at every turn. Damaging the 
foundation of the home leads to the de- 
cay of the entire structure—it is high 
time that our leaders and responsible 
citizens in all walks of life speak out in 
opposition to the doctrine of civil dis- 
obedience. This is a matter on which 
I have spoken out publicly many times 
in the past and I believe that the fol- 
lowing editorial from a recent issue of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat published by 
Richard H. Amberg, very superbly points 
out the dangers and grave consequences 
of civil disobedience which has been in- 
jected into the civil rights movement, as 
well as the need for governmental action. 


BELATED Lm ON Dr. KING 


In upholding the contempt of court con- 
viction of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. and 
seven other civil rights leaders for defying 
a court injunction against parading and 
picketing, the United States Supreme Court 
has reaffirmed that this is still a nation of 
law. 

Rev. King has tried to put himself above 
the law on not one but many occasions and 
espoused the doctrine that only “just laws” 
must be obeyed. Or what he thinks are just 
laws. 

Though he disavows it, the incontrovert- 
ible evidence is that the disrespect for laws 
Dr. King preaches has often been a contrib- 
uting factor to riots and violence that fol- 
low. 

The Supreme Court ruled on a case in- 
volving an attempt by Mr. King and seven 
other Negro ministers to hold marches in 
Birmingham, Ala., on Good Friday and Easter 
Sunday in 1963 in defiance of a court in- 
junction whose purpose was to preserve law 
and order in a racially tense situation and 
avoid the danger of violence, bloodshed and 
property damage. 

The decision is welcome evidence that the 
Supreme Court’s honeymoon with demon- 
strators and rightists who break the law is 
over. 

On the same day the high court upheld 
Dr. King’s conviction, headlines told of 
rampaging riots in Tampa, Fla., and more 
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uprisings in Cincinnati, the Watts section of 
Los Angeles and in Montgomery, Ala. 

Regrettably the Supreme Court cannot by 
itself undo the damage done by the preach- 
ings of Dr. King and by still more rabid 
rights leaders such as Stokely Carmichael 
of the Student Non-Violent Co-ordinating 
Committee. 

The holocaust of Watts was the signal that 
the criminal element had hopped aboard the 
civil rights movement to use it as an excuse 
for rampant looting and burning. 

The damage to the rights cause was im- 
mense. Each new riot further damages the 
rights movement which Dr. King once led so 
effectively. 

But instead of trying to calm the racial 
waters, Dr. King and Carmichael have roiled 
them. Rev. King has given lip-service to non- 
violence but almost always nullifies this 
effort by alluding to violence that may follow 
if demands of Negroes are not immediately 
met. 

Carmichael, with whom Rev, King has ap- 
peared more often of late, has abandoned 
even the pretense of non-violence. In Pratt- 
ville, Ala., where Carmichael was arrested 
recently, he reportedly threatened to kill a 
police officer and vowed he would “tear up 
this town.” After his arrest, his supporters 
began shooting at police officers. Some 200 
National Guardsmen had to be called out to 
quell the ensuing riot. 

It has been evident for some time now that 
a federal statue is needed to outlaw inter- 
state travel for the purpose of inciting riots 
and disorders. 

Those who have led the civil rights move- 
ment to its present chaotic state, have busied 
themselves by making inflammatory speeches 
in Negro areas all across the country. 

The seeds of discord these men sow have 
brought a harvest of destruction and despair. 
Negroes whom they once purported to help 
achieve full rights, now bear the brunt of 
these senseless orgies of burning, shooting 
and looting. 

The Supreme Court has pointed the way. It 
is up to the Federal Government to follow 
through with effective laws and actions to 
quell this national outbreak of guerrilla- 
type attacks by those using “black power” 
and the civil rights movement as a shield for 
anarchy and mayhem, 


THE REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 
FRIENDLY TO UNITED STATES 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, with 
this country’s foreign policy sometimes 
seeming to be directed toward alienat- 
ing every friend and ally this country 
possesses, it is gratifying to find a na- 
tion that remains loyal to our announced 
ideals of freedom and fair play no mat- 
ter how much abuse we pile upon them. 
I am speaking of the Republic of South 
Africa, the horror of the United Nations, 
and the liberals. 

South Africa has proved herself to be 
a valuable ally in the wake of the Middle 
East war by her cooperation in allowing 
American and British shipping to visit 
her ports while the Suez Canal remains 
closed. She has had ample reason to deny 
us the priviledge of doing so, but she ob- 
viously is more inclined to uphold the 
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cause of freedom and to rise above 
simple pettiness than many people in 
Washington, Compare her actions with a 
nation like India, who returns friendship 
with a slap in the face and childish 
sulking because we refused to stab our- 
selves in the back. x 
South Africa’s valuable support has, 
of course, been almost totally ignored 
by the supposedly “unbiased” American 
press. One of the few voices of maturity 
is heard in the July 6, 1967, newsletter of 
Mr. Thurman Sensing, executive vice 
president of the Southern States Indus- 
trial Council. Everyone should read it to 
be reassured that we really do have some 
friends in the world today. 
CONTROL OF THE CAPE 
(By Thurman Sensing) 


A beneficial by-product of the closing of 
the Suez Canal is a renewed awareness of the 
importance of the sea route around the Cape 
of Good Hope and of the Republic of South 
Africa which serves as the sentinel of the 
West at the southern tip of the continent. 

Less than a year ago, the U.N. glass palace 
on New York’s East River rang with the 
angry words of Afro-Asian delegates demand- 
ing a crackdown against South Africa and its 
friendly neighbor to the north, the new inde- 
pendent nation of Rhodesia. The Johnson ad- 
ministration, to the distress of Americans 
concerned with the strategic interests of the 
U.S., added its weight to pressures applied 
against the two progressive African states 
which are under European leadership. 

Today, that same Afro-Asian majority in 
the United Nations is too busy railing at 
Israel to devote any attention to South Africa 
and Rhodesia. And both the United States 
and England are deeply concerned about the 
continuing flow of Middle East oil, in which 
South Africa plays an important role which 
should not be forgotten a year or two hence. 

No sooner had the Suez Canal been closed 
than oll tankers and merchantmen loading in 
the Middle East were diverted around the 
Cape of Good Hope. Immediately, 20 British 
tankers were scheduled to put into Cape 
Town, South Africa, for refueling and re- 
plenishing. This initial group of ships, how- 
ever, was only the beginning of a vast move- 
ment of merchant vessels around the Cape, 
with hundreds scheduled to drop anchor in 
the South African ports of Durban, East Lon- 
don, Port Elizabeth, and Cape Town. Approxi- 
mately 1,500 ships regularly use the Suez 
route, and now will be using the Cape Town 
route. Many of these ships will need fuel, 
stores and repairs at South African ports. 

There is a lesson here that the Western 
maritime nations should never forget: name- 
ly that South Africa's harbors are vital to the 
free world in peace and war. Imagine the re- 
sults if South Africa’s ports were closed to 
Western tankers and freighters! Many of the 
tankers employed in the Suez route are not 
equipped for the long voyage to England and 
Europe, without stopping en route. 

And what would happen to those ships 
which, though capable of an uninterrupted 
journey, suffered mechanical breakdown? 
South Africa has the only major drydock 
on the African continent—a drydock large 
enough to accommodate an American cruiser 
or light aircraft carrier. Obviously, closure 
of South Africa’s ports would be a disaster 
for the West. 

The liberals in power in Washington and 
London should have thought of this several 
years ago when they began their campaign 
of abuse against a loyal wartime ally. These 
liberals have attempted to promote revolu- 
tionary regimes throughout Southern Africa, 
thereby ignoring the strategic interests of 
the U.S. and England. If a Castro or Lumum- 
ba were in power in Pretoria, one can be sure 
that South Africa’s ports would be closed in 
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sympathy with the revolutionary Arab na- 
tions. Indeed, suppose the South Africans, 
outraged at the abuse directed at them, had 
u neutralist government on the lines of the 
DeGaulle government in France. Even a mild 
policy of non-cooperation could have disas- 
trous effects on the Western powers. 

Without ready access to Middle East oil 
and without continuance of its other vast 
sea traffic, England would have an overnight 
fiscal crisis. Its solvency would disappear, 
and the United States suddenly would be 
confronted with a gigantic and enormously 
expensive financial rescue operation. 

These realities concerning South Africa— 
and they apply generally to the strategically 
important inland country of Rhodesia 
(which is a barrier to revolutionary advance 
in South-Central Africa), show up the folly 
of policies adopted in the past by the John- 
son administration in the U.S. and Wilson 
government in England. One is reminded of 
the incredibly foolish and offensive decision 
by the White House not to allow crewmen 
of the aircraft carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
returning from the Vietnam war, to enjoy 
liberty in Cape Town. 

Clearly, it is time that the Johnson ad- 
ministration make a public statement, re- 
pudiating the anti-South African policy 
which endangers the vital interests of the 
United States and other friendly maritime 
nations. Control of the Cape must remain in 
the hands of a stable, European-type govern- 
ment which will stand by the West in a 
time of crisis. 


VIETNAM—ANOTHER CROSSROADS 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States is at another crossroads in 
Vietnam, being forced to choose between 
pouring more troops into the bottom- 
less pit of antiguerrilla warfare, or run- 
ning the risk of a slow military victory 
being rendered meaningless by the grow- 
ing loss of public morale, both at home 
and in the war zone. I would like to insert 
in the Recorp an article out of the 
June 30, 1967, Freedom Press, comparing 
the endless Vietnam conflict and the 
lightning-swift Middle East war. The 
comparisons are not very pretty in what 
they indicate about our almost unbe- 
lievable conduct of this war. 

ISRAELI War Victory INDICATES No NEED 

FOR LONG VIET FIGHT 
(By A. Vincent Wilson) 

The forthright, short and successful cam- 
paign of the armed forces of Israel should 
open the eyes of millions of Americans who 
for years have been fed the nonsense of the 
need for limited war, and of the grievous 
dangers inherent in our gaining a prompt 
and conclusive victory in Vietnam—dangers 


from Communist China and the Soviet 
Union. 

Every military man worth his salt—regard- 
less of nationality—knows that the tactics 
displayed by Israel were but a classic example 
of the application of the principles of war 
enunciated 150 years ago by Von Clausewitz 
and practiced by every successful great com- 
mander down through the pages of history. 

A quick offensive by well-trained, well- 
equipped and well-led forces can result in 
resounding victory long before logistical 
complications can intrude to slow the pace, 
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and thus give an enemy the time to prepare 
for and to withstand such an assault. 


ERRORS CITED 


Conversely, our conduct of war in Viet- 
nam would seem to be a clearcut example 
of a confounding of all the errors possible 
in the waging of armed conflict: indecision 
at almost every level, fear of world opinion, 
the haunting danger of escalation, tactics 
and strategy dictated in preponderant meas- 
ure by civilians grossly inexperienced in 
actual war, and all this under the over-all 
shadow of political considerations. 

A war that could decisively be won in a 
matter of months is allowed to drag on for 
years with its ever-mounting toll of casual- 
ties and the expenditure of billions of tax- 
payers’ money. 

All the drivel emanating from most of our 
news media on the threat of the entrance 
into the conflict by Communist China 
coupled with a like fear of retaliation by 
the Soviet Union, does a grave disservice to 
our courageous fighting men and to the 
very cause of freedom itself. 


POLITICAL CHAOS 


Communist China is in the throes of eco- 
nomic and political chaos, unable to feed 
many of its millions, let alone engage in 
modern war with its industrial and trans- 
portation demands. 

With our aerial bombardment capabilities, 
and with Free China’s fine military estab- 
lishment at the ready on a flank, any in- 
trusion of Communist China into the Viet- 
nam conflict would promptly invite destruc- 
tion of her Communist government, and thus 
the end of its comtrol over the China main- 
land. 

As to the Soviet Union, she, too—charac- 
teristic of countries under the Communist 
heel—is unable to feed her great population 
without help from the West, nor able to 
survive economically without technical and 
industrial assistance from the same source. 
The very last thing any of its leaders want is 
a major war with the United States. 

Every American should ask how much 
longer are we to be frightened by loud- 
mouthed braggarts such as the late leader 
Khrushchev, Kosygin, Brezhnev, Castro, 
Mao Tse-tung and others of their ilk, not 
one of whom has any assurance of the loyalty 
of their enslaved subjects in the event of war 
with a major power? 


HOW MUCH LONGER? 


How much longer must the American peo- 
ple tolerate the pattern of war in Vietnam 
being vested in the hands of a few inept 
civilians who might appropriately be termed 
“computerized robots” in view of their pro- 
found faith in arithmetic instead of courage 
and common sense. 

Let us pray that the example of the short 
and victorious war by Israel will open the 
eyes of our Chief Executive to the immediate 
need for entrusting the conduct of war to 
our qualified military leaders, and thus gain 
an early and decisive victory in Vietnam— 
and in every other instance of Communist 
aggression against free men. 

We need not bother to bury communism. 
In company with our allies, simply erase 
it from the face of the globe—while the 
power to do so still is in our hands. 


IMMEDIATE ELIMINATION OF SIL- 
VER FROM THE MINTING OF THE 
HALF DOLLAR 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill cosponsored by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, Representa- 
tive Reuss. a ranking member of the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, which provides for the immediate 
elimination of silver from the minting 
of our half dollar. I have spoken out 
on this question on many occasions hop- 
ing that appropriate action would be 
taken to preserve our rapidly diminish- 
ing reserves of this precious metal. How- 
ever, the necessary administrative steps 
have not been taken despite the fact that 
the silver shortage situation has reached 
critical proportions. 

Treasury sales of silver to the public 
during the last 2 months have averaged 
between 33 and 34 million ounces of 
silver per month. This is more than twice 
as much as the equivalent sales for May 
and June of 1966 and almost three 
times the average monthly figure for 
the year of 1966. These exceedingly 
large and increasing demands on the 
Treasury’s silver, one of the largest 
known reserves of silver in the world, 
indicate the extent of the gap between 
production and public consumption of 
silver in this country and the rapidity 
with which our Nation’s reserves are 
being used up to fill that gap. 

Silver is used in this country by in- 
dustry and ultimately the general pub- 
lic for many important, necessary and 
utilitarian purposes. 

These usages are ever-growing and 
play an important role in our Nation and 
in our society. 

The silver half dollar, on the other 
hand, serves no utilitarian function 
whatsoever. 

The primary purpose of a coinage 
system and therefore, of course, of a 
Silver half dollar is to provide a circulat- 
ing medium of exchange. It is as clear 
as it can possibly be that the silver half 
dollar is not fulfilling this function. 

You will not find these coins at banks, 
at stores, at businesses, or in the hands 
of individuals except those who hoard 
or save them. They are just not being 
used as coins. 

When we consider the important de- 
mands on silver in our country and the 
useful purposes to which it is put, and 
when we consider how quickly our sup- 
plies of this commodity are diminishing, 
it becomes blatantly obvious that we 
cannot continue using silver in the 
wasteful production of unused half dol- 
lars. 


HUD ACCEDES TO CRAMER DEMAND 
TO FOLLOW HOUSE ACTION STOP- 
PING FEDERAL DICTATION OF 
METRO GOVERNMENT UNDER 
SECTION 204 MODEL CITIES ACT 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

3 was no objection. 

Mr. Speaker, on May 
17 * House adopted an amendment 
that I offered to the independent offices 
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and Department of HUD appropriation 
bill for 1968. That amendment provided 
that section 204 of the Model Cities Act 
shall not be implemented; that no funds 
shall be spent for that purpose in fiscal 
year 1968. 

Subsequently I was advised that, de- 
spite the action of the House, HUD was 
going to go ahead and implement sec- 
tion 204 anyway. 

I am glad to report to the House, in 
view of the House action on May 17, to- 
gether with the colloquy that took place 
on the floor of the House between myself 
and members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee on June 26 on the resolution for 
continuing appropriations, that the De- 
partment has advised me in writing that 
they have agreed that this section, pur- 
suant to House action, will not be im- 
plemented, and that the July 1 date, on 
which metropolitan planning was to be 
required and the planning agencies des- 
ignated and brought into existence, 
which would have forced metro govern- 
ment on local governments by the na- 
tional HUD agency, in my opinion, will 
not be adhered to. Pursuant to this let- 
ter, section 204 will not be put into effect. 
The penalty would have been the unwise 
penalty of withholding of 100 percent 
Federal funds in many grant-in-aid 
programs. 

Iam glad to make a part of the Recorp 
on this matter my letter to Secretary 
Weaver, on June 28, and his reply to me, 
on July 10, advising me that the House 
action will be upheld by his Department 
until final action by Congress. 

JUNE 28, 1967. 
Hon. ROBERT C. WEAVER, 
Secretary, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. SECRETARY: On Wednesday, 
May 17, 1967, the House adopted my amend- 
ment to the Independent Offices and Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
Appropriations Bill, 1968, to prohibit the use 
of any funds therein for the administration 
of section 204 of the Demonstration Cities 
and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966. 

In my opinion, this action clearly reflects 
the intent of the House that section 204 of 
the 1966 Act should not be implemented in 
its present form. 

It is my understanding that the HUD Ap- 
propriation Bill will not be marked up by 
the appropriate subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations until after 
the July Fourth recess. Consequently, we 
can expect it to be some time before the 
Senate acts on that appropriation bill and 
the conference committee resolves any dis- 
agreements between the House and Senate 
with respect to section 204. 

Section 204 requires that all applications 
after June 30, 1967, for many types of Fed- 
eral loan and grant programs, be reviewed 
by an areawide agency designated to perform 
metropolitan or regional planning in each 
standard metropolitan statistical area. Inas- 
much as the Congress will not have finally 
acted upon the HUD Appropriation Bill by 
July 1, 1967, it would be highly inappropriate, 
in light of the House action on the bill, for 
the Department to commence carrying out 
of the provisions of section 204 on July 1. 

During the House debate on the Continu- 
ing Appropriations Resolution, H.J. Res. 652, 
on June 26, 1967, it was again made abun- 
dantly clear by the Floor managers of the 
resolution that the Department should not 
proceed beyond July 1 to obligate funds to 
implement section 204 until a conference 
agreement has been reached upon the HUD 
Appropriation Bill. 
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I trust that your Department will be 
guided by the clearly expressed intent of the 
House in regard to this matter, and that all 
activities for implementation of section 204 
will cease on June 30, 1967. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
Member of Congress. 
THE SECRETARY OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.C., July 10, 1967. 
Hon, WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cramer: Thank you for your let- 
ter of June 28, 1967, regarding the adminis- 
tration of Section 204 of the Demonstration 
Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 
1966 by this Department after July 1, 
1967. Please be advised that in accordance 
with the intent of the House action on May 
17 and the House debate on the continuing 
appropriation resolution, H.J. Res, 652 on 
June 26, 1967, this Department suspended 
on July 1 its administration of the provi- 
sions of Section 204 until the matter is 
resolved between the House and the Senate. 

Of course, with respect to those grant-in- 
aid programs administered directly by this 
Department, we will continue to be bound 
by the terms of Section 204 as well as other 
statutory planning requirements. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. WEAVER. 


PUBLICATION OF POSTAL LIFE 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the last 3 months, Postmaster Gen- 
eral O’Brien and his subordinates have 
been extremely active on Capitol Hill 
applying pressure for a huge postal rate 
increase and for substantial increases in 
their budget expenditures, supposedly to 
halt the deterioration of postal service. 
Postmaster General O’Brien and his as- 
sociates painted a picture of their De- 
partment as having inadequate facilities 
to cope with the growing volume of mail 
which, it is claimed, is flooding the 
antiquated facilities. 

Yet, the “straw that broke the camel’s 
back” may well be the move by the Post- 
master General to flood the mails with 
an unsolicited magazine, Postal Life, 
which will be mailed bimonthly to the 
Department’s 605,000 career employees. 

The fact that escapes Mr. O’Brien is 
that Postal Life is a resurrection of the 
Eisenhower administration’s Postal Serv- 
ice News which the first Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the Kennedy-Johnson adminis- 
tration denounced, destroyed, and dis- 
continued. 

Six years ago, Mr. O'Brien's Democrat 
predecessor twice removed, J. Edward 
Day, in a belt-tightening move, an- 
nounced the discontinuance of Postal 
Service News in the seventh issue of its 
seventh volume. 

This is essentially an economy move 


Mr. Day’s announcement proclaimed— 
one of the steps which can be taken to 
reduce costs which contribute to the large 
postal deficit, without impairing mail service. 
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Mr. Day further stated that— 


Official communication with the thousands 
of postal employees throughout the country 
can be more efficiently handled through the 
weekly Postal Bulletin and other documents 
issued by the Department. 


The other documents referred to in- 
clude the Postal Manual, the regional 
letter, and regional manual. The Postal 
Bulletin and Postal Manual are still pub- 
lished. The regional letter and regional 
manual have been combined in regional 
instructions. 

In his Post Office Department Annual 
Report of 1961, Mr. Day was even more 
emphatic. Under the heading of “Frills 
Eliminated,” he said: 


Other economies included elimination of 
an expensive motion picture film program 
costing $150,000 a year, and halting publica- 
tion of the Postal Service News, which dupli- 
cated information in employee publications 
and met with little acceptance by employees. 
This saved $160,000 annually. 


Mr. Speaker, we now have Great 
Society O'Brien erasing the economies 
achieved by New Frontiersman Day. 
What a spectacle of Democratic pro- 
cedure. 

Ihave written to Bureau of the Budget 
Director, Charles L. Schultze, asking 
pertinent questions pertaining to the ap- 
proval for this costly public relations 
publication and include this letter as a 
continuation of my remarks. 


Jux 11, 1967. 
Mr. CHARLES L. SCHULTZE, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. SCHULTZE: The Post Office De- 
partment has just announced the publica- 
tion and distribution plans for a magazine to 
be called Postal Life, which the Depart- 
ment plans to publish on a bi-monthly basis 
and distribute to its 605,000 career employees. 
The first edition states that the use of funds 
for printing this publication was approved 
by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
on March 17, 1967. 

May I remind you that a similar publica- 
tion, Postal Service News, was discontinued 
by Postmaster General J. Edward Day, who 
in the 1961 Post Office Department Annual 
Report explained his actions as follows: 

“Other economies included elimination of 
an expensive motion picture film program 
costing $150,000 a year, and halting publica- 
tion of the Postal Service News, which 
duplicated information in employee publica- 
tions and met with little acceptance by em- 
Ployees. This saved $160,000 annually.” 

In his order concerning the Postal Service 
News, Mr. Day stated: 

“This is essentially an economy move, one 
of the steps which can be taken to reduce 
costs which contribute to the large postal 
deficit, without impairing mall service.” 

In lieu of the history of this unsolicited 
Post Office Department house organ I would 
appreciate your immediate response to the 
following relative questions: 

1. By what authority was this in-house 
publication financed? 

2. How much of the taxpayer's dollar is 
devoted to this public relations publication? 

3. Why is it necessary when it was so re- 
soundingly denounced by the same admin- 
istration six years ago? 

4. If Postal Service News was a “frill” 
to Postmaster General Day at a cost of 
$160,000 annually, what is the printing cost 
of Postal Life under Postmaster General 
O’Brien? 

5. Would the budget request for the Post 
Office Department include specific funds for 
this publication or were the funds obtained 
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from some other departmental expense ac- 
count? 

In view of the fact that there is pending 
before the Congress a demand from the Post- 
master General for a huge increase in postal 
rates and an urgent request for additional 
expenditures to improve postal service, I 
would appreciate being advised of the budget 
evaluations by which your office approved 
this extravagant addition to postal depart- 
ment operating costs. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp J. DERWINSKI, 
Member of Congress. 


It is my hope that the Postmaster 
General will use self-discipline to con- 
trol his apparent desire to publish a self- 
serving departmental propaganda pub- 
lication, and instead think of the over- 
burden to the taxpayer, the citizens suf- 
fering from deteriorating postal service, 
and his own overworked employees upon 
whom he will be inflicting annually 
3,700,000 pieces of unsolicited material. 


FELONY ARRESTS WITHOUT WAR- 
RANTS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, inherent in 
the debate on H.R. 10783 passed by the 
House on June 26, 1967, was the question 
of the power of police officers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to make felony arrests 
on probable cause. I have made a brief 
study of the law on the question. Gen- 
erally speaking: 

The usual rule is that a police officer may 
arrest without a warrant one believed by the 
officer upon reasonable cause to have been 
guilty of a felony. 


This quotation from Carroll v. U.S., 267 
U.S. 132, 156, sets out the broad general 
rule for arrests. This is so well settled as 
to require no further discussion. 

With respect to the rule in the District 
of Columbia, note the case of Carroll v. 
Parry, 48 app. D.C. 453, 459, where the 
court said: 

At common law, a constable could arrest 
without warrant one whom he had reason 
to suspect had committed a felony, and we 
are aware of no statute in modification of 
that rule in this jurisdiction. 


The Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia sitting en banc in the case 
of Ford v. U.S., 352 F. 2d 927 (1965), cited 
the Carroll case for this circuit and 
stated that reading the Carroll case in 
conjunction with the District of Colum- 
bia code, 4 District of Columbia Code, 
section 136, which states in part: “The 
members of the Board of Commissioners 
and of the police force, shall possess in 
every part of the District all of the 
common law powers of constables,” 
leads to the conclusion that there is 
clear authority for the police to arrest 
in felony cases on the basis of probable 
cause and without a warrant. In the 
Ford case, supra, the court held: 

We find no case holding that a warrant- 
less arrest in a public place for a felony, sup- 
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ported by probable cause, offends the stand- 
ard of validity prescribed by the Fourth 
Amendment (citing cases). 


Also interesting to note is the follow- 
ing section of the District of Columbia 
Code, 23 Code, section 306, as follows: 

(a) Arrests without a warrant, and 
searches of the person and seizures pursuant 
thereto, may be made for any violation of 
any section listed in subsection (B), by po- 
lice officers as in the case of a felony, upon 
probable cause that the person arrested is 
violating the section involved at the time of 
arrest. (Emphasis supplied.) 


Subsection (b) goes on to list certain 
particular misdemeanor crimes. The ref- 
erence in the above quoted section to the 
procedure in the case of a felony would 
seem to indicate that the power of arrest 
may be exercised on probable cause 
alone and without a warrant. This sec- 
tion of the code is a special exception 
for probable cause arrests for certain 
misdemeanors and for that reason was 
required to authorize an extension of the 
common law probable cause arrest power 
to less than felony crimes. Also note 4 
District of Columbia Code, section 141, 
as follows: 

The major and superintendent of police 
and the lieutenants of police, having just 
cause to suspect that any felony has been, or 
is being, or is about to be, committed within 
any building, or on board of any ship, boat, 
or vessel within the said district, may enter 
upon the same at all hours of day or night, 
to take all necessary measures for the effec- 
tual prevention or detection of all felonies, 
and may take then and there into custody all 
persons suspected of being concerned in such 
felonies, and also may take charge of all 
property which he or they shall have then 
and there just cause to suspect has been 
stolen. 


It is well settled that the standard for 
entry into premises that are not public 
places by the police for search or arrest 
purposes is higher than that of mere 
probable cause for felony arrests in pub- 
lic places. For that reason it is necessary 
to extend necessary authorization to the 
police by statute for such entries absent 
exigent circumstances as required by 
judicial interpretation of the fourth 
amendment. In the case of section 431, 
the statutory authority makes a distinc- 
tion between private dwellings and other 
buildings. It does not provide authority 
to enter, arrest and seize property with 
respect to dwellings. It seems obvious 
from the foregoing statute that if a 
policeman can enter a building of a non- 
public nature to make an arrest on prob- 
able cause for a felony, then he certainly 
has the “lesser included authority” to 
make similar arrests in the lower stand- 
ard situation of public places. 

Although I have been unable to find a 
specific and clear statutory authority 
simply authorizing probable cause ar- 
rests without warrant in felony cases in 
the District of Columbia, I think from the 
foregoing analysis a clear authorization 
for such arrests does exist. 


MRS. JOHNSON’S TEXAS TOUR 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 


July 12, 1967 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Nation’s First Lady, Mrs. Lyndon 
Johnson, again dramatized the impor- 
tance of beautification in our land by 
making a grassroots tour of historical 
landmarks and restoration projects in 
the central Texas counties of my con- 
gressional district. 

I was privileged and honored to ac- 
company the First Lady on this 1-day 
visitation through the historically rich 
villages and towns of this area. 

Mrs. Johnson made a 225-mile trip, 
focusing the attention of our people on 
several local projects designed by local 
citizens to combine historic restoration 
and beautification. 

Traveling from Austin, the First Lady 
started her tour in Lockhart, a small 
town of about 6,500 in Caldwell County, 
which is presently turning its town square 
into its original appearance. 

Local citizens, including Mayor J. T. 
Dickins, County Judge Bill Wilson, and 
County Chairman Sam _ Glosserman, 
raised more than $6,000 last year to light 
the white limestone Victorian-style 
courthouse, which has served as a focal 
point in the community’s efforts to keep 
the original character of its turn-of-the- 
century buildings and still be modern. 
This lovely old courthouse—perhaps the 
type in many of your districts—was, in 
the words of one planning expert, “so 
ugly it was beautiful.” 

At midmorning, Mrs. Johnson trav- 
eled to the little Czech-American com- 
munity of Praha—named after the capi- 
tal of Czechoslovakia by early Texas col- 
onists—to visit the historic St. Mary's 
Catholic Church, which was built in the 
1890's. 

There, she viewed the quaint, beauti- 
ful church with its pastor, the Reverend 
Marcus Anthony Valenta, listened to a 
six-piece Czech band and was greeted 
by children garbed in Czech costumes. 

In the nearby picturesque cemetery, 
the First Lady and Father Valenta laid 
a wreath on a special plot set aside for 
war veterans—one of the few dedicated 
plots for veterans in private cemeteries 
throughout this land. Father Valenta 
has the distinction of having served as 
an Army chaplain longer in a combat 
zone than any chaplain in the history 
of our country. 

Before leaving this tiny community, 
Mrs. Johnson called St. Mary’s “a jewel 
of a church” and “one of the roots of 
strength of our country.” 

By noon, her entourage had arrived in 
La Grange, where she rode to Monument 
Hill State Park and saw the tomb and 
monument, high on the bluffs over the 
Colorado River, where there are buried 
the men of Capt. Nicholas Dawson’s 
54-member La Grange company, which 
was massacred in the battle of Salado as 
they moved to fight a Mexican force that 
captured San Antonio in 1842. Also bur- 
ied there are members of the Meir Ex- 
pedition, killed on the orders of the Mex- 
ican President Santa Ana in the “Black 
Bean” drawing incident. 

The First Lady’s view there combined 
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the brave past—a monument to men who 
died to preserve Texas independence— 
and much current development, includ- 
ing an amphitheater now under con- 
struction, which will be used for outdoor 
dramatic productions. 

She also visited the stone remains of 
the long-abandoned Kreische brewery— 
the first built in our State and the home 
of Dawson band survivor N. W. Faison, 
which has been restored by the La 
Grange Garden Club, Inc., and is main- 
tained as a museum. Later, she planted 
a pine sapling on the Fayette County 
courthouse lawn at La Grange. She was 
presented a lovely painting of that square 
by the Honorable Milton Von Mindon 
and County Judge Ike Petras. 

At Winedale Mrs. Johnson was wel- 
comed by Miss Ima Hogg, daughter of 
a former, much-beloved Texas Governor 
Jim Hogg and spent nearly an hour tour- 
ing the majestic Stagecoach Inn and 
its complex of other buildings, which 
have been restored by Miss Hogg and 
donated to the University of Texas. 

The Inn, a stopping place for travelers 
130 years ago, is surrounded by other re- 
stored buildings, including Hazel’s Lone 
Oak, donated by Mrs. Hamel G. Ledbet- 
ter, of Houston, a kitchen house, whose 
logs were donated by Mrs. Charles L. By- 
bee, of Houston, a “four-square barn” 
and a “theater barn” in which univer- 
sity students will stage productions. 

Miss Hogg and Mrs. Bybee, who have 
contributed much time and resources in 
the restoration field, took the Inn tour 
with Mrs. Johnson, and at one point the 
three dropped coins into a wishing well 
on the Inn grounds. 

Later, at Round Top—a proud little 
town of 124 years—Mrs. Johnson visited 
several other buildings being restored by 
Mrs. Bybee and Miss Hogg. Mrs. Bybee is 
restoring 10 buildings there. 

The First Lady also visited Round 
Top’s 10l-year-old Bethlehem Lutheran 
Church, which has a famous handmade 
cedar pipe organ, one of the few such 
organs in the world. 

The tour—a dramatic example of how 
Texans are interested in preserving fine, 
old structures and maintaining the 
beauty and serenity of the countryside— 
ended at Round Top. 

The First Lady repeatedly told the 
townfolk during the trip that she was 
proud of what they and other Texans 
were doing to preserve and restore their 
historical landmarks and beautify their 
towns, 

These towns should certainly be com- 
plimented and recognized for their 
interest and initiative. 

Likewise, our First Lady is to be com- 
mended for using the great prestige of 
her position to impress upon us the sig- 
nificance of beautification in our coun- 
try. Mrs. Johnson is indeed the great 
First Lady of our land and of the world. 
She gives unselfishly of her time to 
worthy projects that help build America. 


INTER-AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIA- 
TION MOURNS DEATH OF DIS- 
TINGUISHED MEMBERS 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
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House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
supplementing the resolutions of the 
meeting of the Inter-American Bar As- 
sociation published elsewhere in this edi- 
tion of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, by 
unanimous consent I am extending my 
remarks to include the following addi- 
tional awards and resolutions: 

Book AWARD 


Whereas, 1. The Book Award Committee, 
appointed by the late Secretary General, Wil- 
liam Roy Vallance, and composed of Dr. Guil- 
lermo Belt, Dr. Manuel Canyes and Hon. 
Lewis C. Coffin, Chairman, has unanimously 
recommended that Dr. Carlos Alberto Dun- 
shee de Abranches, of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
be the recipient of the Book Award; 

2. Dr. Abranches is the author of three re- 
cent works, namely: 

(a) Proscricao das armas nucleares. Rio de 
Janeiro, Livraria Freitas Bastos, 1964, 188 p. 

(b) Protecao internacional dos direitos hu- 
manos. Rio de Janeiro, Livraria Freitas Bas- 
tos, 1964. 159 p. 

(c) Espaco exterior e responsabilidade in- 
ternacional. Rio de Janeiro, Livraria Freitas 
Bastos. 

Dealing with modern concepts of interna- 
tional relations such as the banning of nu- 
clear weapons on an international scale, uni- 
versal protection of human rights, and the 
responsibility of nations with respect to mat- 
ters of outer space; 

8. The contributions of Dr. Abranches re- 
veal scholarly research as well as evidence of 
practical knowledge gained from active par- 
ticipation on international committees in his 
field of interest; 

4. Dr. Abranches has knit together, in a 
very readable fashion, the background, the 
progress and the facts, and points out the 
need for controls and restrictions but em- 
phasizes that they must not hamper progress, 
or unduly interfere with the sovereign rights 
of the individual nations; 


DECLARES 


That Dr. Carlos Alberto Dunshee de Abran- 
ches is hereby awarded the Book Award of 
the Association at this XV Conference, 


MEMORIALS 


A. William Roy Vallance (United States). 

Whereas the sudden and untimely death 
of William Roy Vallance occurred on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1967; and 

Whereas Mr. Vallance has served faithfully 
and continuously as Secretary General since 
this Association was organized and chartered 
in Washington, D.C. in 1940 and has been 
one of its most able, loyal and dedicated 
members throughout the years; 

Whereas Mr. Vallance had been an As- 
sistant to the Legal Adviser, United States 
Department of State, where he served for ap- 
proximately forty years until his retirement 
in 1957; 

Whereas Mr. Vallance’s ability, as well as 
his knowledge of Latin America, and his deep 
and abiding interest in all matters concern- 
ing the American nations had been recog- 
nized by awarding him the Gold Medal of this 
Association at its XIV Conference in 1965 and 
by naming him an Honorary Member of 
various Latin American Bar Associations, in- 
cluding those of Argentina, Bolivia, Colom- 
bia, Mexico, Peru and Panama; and 

Whereas this Conference was given his 
name in recognition of his many selfless con- 
tributions to the ideals and objectives of 
the Inter-American Bar Association and to 
the principles of international law; 
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Whereas the death of Mr. Vallance has 
been a severe loss to this Association, to his 
friends, his community, and his country, as 
well as to all the American countries which 
he loved and served so well; 


RESOLVES 


To express its sorrow at the passing of 
William Roy Vallance, and hereby pays trib- 
ute to his memory by standing for a moment 
of silence, and directs that this Resolution 
be spread upon the records of the Associa- 
tion, and a copy thereof be sent to his family, 
to the United States Department of State, to 
the American Bar Association and other ap- 
propriate associations with which he was 
associated. 

B. Edmundo de Miranda Jordao (Brazil). 

Whereas Dr. Edmundo de Miranda Jordao 
of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, died on April 11, 
1967, during this Conference; and 

Whereas Dr. Jordao, a distinguished Bra- 
zilian jurist, legal author and lawyer, and 
former President of the Instituto dos Advo- 
gados Brasileiros, had long served the Asso- 
ciation having been its President during the 
II Conference at Rio de Janeiro, in 1943, and 
Honorary President of the Association; and 

Whereas the Association desires to express 
its gratitude and sincere appreciation for the 
outstanding contributions made by Dr. 
Jordao in organizing the II Conference; 


RESOLVES 


To express its deep sorrow and sense of 
loss in the passing of Dr. Edmundo de Mi- 
randa Jordao by observing a moment of 
silence, and directing that this resolution be 
spread upon the records of the Association 
and a copy thereof be sent to his family, to 
the Instituto dos Advogados Brasileiros, and 
other appropriate organizations of which he 
was a member. 

C. Enrique Sayagues Laso (Uruguay). 

Whereas Dr. Enrique Sayagues Laso, prom- 
inent lawyer of Uruguay, has died since the 
last Conference of this Association; and 

Whereas Dr. Sayagues Laso had long served 
the Association as a member of the Council, 
member of the Executive Committee, and 
Chairman of the Organizing Committee for 
the VII Conference held in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, in 1951; and 

Whereas the untimely death of Dr. Saya- 
gues Laso has been a severe loss to his friends, 
his country and to this Association; 


RESOLVES 


To express its sorrow at the passing of Dr. 
Enrique Sayagues Laso and directs that this 
resolution be spread upon the records of the 
Association, and a copy thereof be sent to 
his family, to the Colegio de Abogados del 
Uruguay, and other appropriate assocations 
with which he was associated. 

D. William A. Hyman (United States). 

Whereas Mr. William A. Hyman, of New 
York, died on July 9, 1966, and 

Whereas Mr. Hyman, distinguished author, 
lecturer, champion of human rights, and 
lawyer, had served the Association as Chair- 
man of its Committee XVI on Interplanetary 
Space Law, and was the author of the Magna 
Carta of Space, adopted by the Association at 
its XII Conference in Bogota, Colombia, 
1961; 

RESOLVES 

To express its sorrow at the passing of Wil- 
liam A. Hyman and directs that this resolu- 
tion be spread upon the records of the Asso- 
ciation and a copy thereof be sent to his 
family, to the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion, and other appropriate associations with 
which he was associated. 

E. Whereas since the close of our XIV Con- 
ference until the commencement of the pres- 
ent Conference in San Jose, Costa Rica, the 
Association has lost through death the fol- 
lowing members: 

Francisco Abreu Castillo, San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, 
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Richard A. Brown, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Angel Dias Garcia, San Juan, Puerto Rico, 

Roberto F. Finke, Chicago, Hl. 

Roberto Goldschmidt, Caracas, Venezuela. 

Andrew G. Haley, Washington, D.C. 

Palmer Hutcheson, Houston, Texas. 

Prancisco Junyent, Cérdoba, Argentina, 

Charles E. Lane, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Gentry Lee, Bartlesville, Okla. 

James F. Murray, Jr., New York, N. T. 

Louis Mark Scher, Washington, D.C. 

Frank G. Sterrite, New York, N.Y. 

Whereas the passing of these distin- 
guished and respected members is recognized 
as a great loss to the Association, as well as 
to the communities in which they lived, 


RESOLVES 


To express its deep sorrow at the death 
of these valued members and hereby pays 
tribute to their memory, and directs that 
this resolution be spread upon the records of 
this Association and a copy thereof be sent 
to the families of the deceased and to ap- 
propriate organizations with which they 
were associated. 


HOUSE REPUBLICAN POLICY COM- 
MITTEE STATEMENT ON THE 
ANTIRIOT LEGISLATION—H.R. 421 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. Ropes] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, the House Republican Policy Com- 
mittee urges the prompt enactment of 
H.R. 421. This Republican sponsored 
legislation—the Cramer bill—would im- 
pose criminal penalties upon persons 
traveling in or using the facilities of 
interstate commerce with the intent to 
incite a riot. 

Last year in response to a growing 
public demand for assistance in main- 
taining law and order in the streets and 
urban centers of our land, Republican 
antiriot legislation was adopted in the 
House of Representatives, as an amend- 
ment to the proposed Civil Rights Act 
of 1966, by a vote of 389 to 25. That leg- 
islation was permitted to die in the Sen- 
ate. Now, as a result of continuing pres- 
sure and leadership by Republican Mem- 
bers, this vital legislation is being 
brought to the House floor as an inde- 
pendent measure. 

The proposed legislation represents 
the legitimate exercise of Federal crimi- 
nal power under authority based on the 
commerce clause of the Constitution. 
Historically, certain types of conduct 
have been prohibited by Federal statute 
when the facilities of interstate com- 
merce are used. For example, there is the 
Mann Act, the prohibition against the 
interstate transportation of strikebreak- 
ers, the Federal kidnaping statute and 
the Anti-Racketeering Act. 

H.R. 421 is not intended to and does 
not limit the right of dissent and peace- 
ful demonstration. Legitimate activities 
by those who travel in interstate com- 
merce to participate in public gather- 
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ings or other lawful demonstrations are 
not affected. However, those persons who 
use facilities in interstate commerce, or 
who travel from one State to another or 
from a foreign country to a State, in 
order to incite or attempt to incite riots, 
violence, looting, vandalism, arson, 
bombing, and physical assaults would be 
subject to prosecution. 

This bill would supplement, not super- 
sede, local law enforcement. Certainly 
the most effective means of riot control 
rests with the State and local police. 
However, by assuring Federal jurisdic- 
tion over “out-of-State” inciters, State 
and local authorities will be substan- 
tially assisted in keeping the peace and 
protecting the public safety. 

H.R. 421 would provide a new and ef- 
fective law-enforcement weapon in riot 
situations like those that have occurred 
in Cleveland, Cincinnati, Dayton, Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, and Waterloo. Many of the 
summertime riots have been traced to 
troublemakers who travel about this 
Nation inciting riots. It is imperative that 
we rid interstate commerce of these agi- 
tators and riot-mongers. The law-abiding 
citizens in the area where the riots occur 
may suffer grievous personal injury and 
untold property damage unless this addi- 
tional protection is afforded them. 


VIETNAM PEACE PROPOSAL 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. GARDNER] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, every 
action which we take in Congress today 
is overshadowed by the imminent dan- 
ger in world affairs. The single most im- 
portant issue facing this Nation today 
is the grave possibility of a world war 
and world destruction. 

As an elected Federal official, I have 
become increasingly concerned over the 
position of the United States in world 
affairs. Daily I receive letters and tele- 
phone calls from mothers whose sons are 
in Vietnam, or are about to leave for 
Vietnam. Nearly every visitor to my office 
wants to discuss our present situation in 
Vietnam. My recent questionnaire to the 
Fourth District of North Carolina re- 
ceived a return of over 30 percent and 
showed that 87 percent of my constit- 
uents are frustrated and want to bring 
the war to a quick and successful con- 
clusion. Only slightly over 6 percent want 
us to continue our present policy, and 
only slightly over 6 percent want us to 
withdraw all U.S. combat troops. 

President Johnson has repeatedly 
claimed that he is carrying out the com- 
mitments of three Presidents to Vietnam. 
He traces our military effort in South 
Vietnam to President Eisenhower. I 
would like to closely examine these 
accusations. 

The involvement of the United States 
in Vietnam, after World War I, began 
with the decision of the Truman admin- 
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istration to provide economic and mili- 
tary aid in May 1950. 

A fragile peace was brought to Vietnam 
by the Geneva Agreements of 1954, par- 
titioning Vietnam into a Communist 
north and non-Communist south. Con- 
trary to most expectation, South Viet- 
nam survived. Indeed, with generous aid 
from the United States, it achieved what 
the late President John F. Kennedy 
called a near miracle between 1954 and 
1960. Secretary McNamara spoke of the 
history of South Vietnam in this period 
as a success story. 

When President Eisenhower left office, 
there was no crisis in South Vietnam. 
There were problems, arising particularly 
from a renewal of sporadic guerrilla ac- 
tivity by the Vietcong. The dimensions 
of the problems then compared with the 
present situation can be gaged from 
these facts: 

First, in 1960, there were 5,000 to 6,000 
Vietcong regulars in South Vietnam; to- 
day 282,000 enemy troops are there. 

Second, in 1960, there were fewer than 
700 American military personnel sta- 
tioned in South Vietnam to train South 
Vietnamese; today 465,000 American 
troops are there to fight. 

Third, in 1960, no Americans had been 
killed in combat; as of June 9, 1967, 13,- 
750 have been killed and 69,870 have 
been wounded and 182 have been taken 
prisoner. 

Fourth, in 1960 more than 80 percent 
of the land area of South Vietnam was 
under the control of the South Viet- 
namese Government; today it is about 
30 percent or less. 

Fifth, in 1960, the cost of aiding South 
Vietnam to the United States was $250 
million—72 percent of it economic aid; 
as of the spring of 1967, it was more 
than $20 billion on an annual basis, of 
which less than 3 percent was economic 
aid. 

Sixth, in 1960, 2,000 South Vietnamese 
civilians were killed or kidnapped by the 
Vietcong; in 1965, 14,673 were the vic- 
tims of a similar fate; and in 1966 this 
figure was not available. 

Seventh, in 1960, the physical volume 
of exports from South Vietnam—a good 
barometer of economic activity—had 
dropped to 46 percent of the 1960 level of 
exports. 

President Eisenhower sent American 
military personnel to Vietnam solely as 
advisers. During the Kennedy adminis- 
tration, American airmen began to par- 
ticipate in combat. In 1965, American 
ground forces began to fight. This com- 
mitment of American troops to combat 
was the decision of President Johnson, 
Mr, Speaker. Under the Johnson admin- 
istration, American forces have begun to 
assume the major part of the burden of 
fighting in Vietnam. These are the true 
facts about the Johnson war in Vietnam. 

Obviously, this great country is now 
involved in a major war which, in real- 
ity, has never been officially declared a 
war. We are suffering from a credibility 
gap by the Johnson administration that 
has caused not only confusion and a lack 
of confidence here in America, but 
throughout the world. The policy of this 
administration has been uncertain and 
subject to abrupt change, The objective 
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of the United States in Vietnam has be- 
come clouded, The 1964 campaign ora- 
tory of President Johnson, promising 
that American boys would not be sent 
to do a job that Asian boys should do, 
the demands of certain leaders to with- 
draw immediately and for our men to re- 
fuse to serve their country, and the ac- 
ceptance of a non-win policy in our war 
effort, has led the enemy to believe that 
it can achieve victory. 

Miscalculation was encouraged by 
President Johnson’s campaign oratory 
of 1964. In order to make his opponent 
appear reckless and trigger happy, the 
President in several statements set lim- 
its to American participation in the 
Vietnamese conflict which were to be 
exceeded after the election. 

For example, on August 12, 1964, the 
President said: 

Some others are eager to enlarge the con- 
flict. They call upon us to supply American 
boys to do the job that Asian boys should do, 


Again, on August 29, the President 
declared: 

I have had advice to load our planes with 
bombs and to drop them on certain areas 
that I think would enlarge the war, and re- 
sult in our committing a good many Amer- 
ican boys to fighting a war that I think 
ought to be fought by the boys of Asia to 
help protect their own land. And for that 
reason, I haven't chosen to enlarge the war. 


On September 25, the President said: 

There are those that say you ought to go 
north and drop bombs, to try to wipe out 
the supply lines, and they think that would 
escalate the war. We don’t want our Amer- 
ican boys to do the fighting for Asian boys. 
We don’t want to get involved in a nation 
with 700 million people and get tied down 
in a land war in Asia. 


On September 28, the President said: 

Some of our people—Mr. Nixon, Mr. Rocke- 
feller, Mr. Scranton, and Mr. Goldwater— 
have all, at some time or other, suggested the 
possible wisdom of going north in Vietnam. 

We are not going north and we are 
not going south; we are going to continue to 
try to get them to save their own freedom 
with their own men, with our leadership, 
and our officer direction, and such equip- 
ment as we can furnish them. 


On October 21, the President said: 

We are not about to send American boys 9 
or 10,000 miles away from home to do what 
Asian boys ought to be doing for themselves. 


The world cries out today for leader- 
ship by the United States. But our policy 
is to react to crisis after crisis instead of 
acting to prevent a crisis. I have searched 
my conscience for a solution to the prob- 
lem. I have found myself sharing the 
frustrations of all Americans over the 
Policies our country has been pursuing. 
Now we must stop merely criticizing the 
present administration; we must offer 
definite proposals for a solution in Viet- 
nam, Mr. Speaker. 

The present military policies of the 
Johnson administration are simply not 
working. The current policy has cost this 
Nation the lives of 13,750 young men and 
69,870 casualties. The sad part is that 
under present conditions, there is no end 
in sight, and these figures will continue to 
rise at an alarming rate with each pass- 
ing month. A 5-year war in Vietnam 
would, at present rate, involve the fright- 
ful cost of 125,000 American casualties 
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and unimaginable billions of dollars. 
What do our leaders say about this pros- 
pect? Secretary McNamara has said that 
we can possibly expect the war to last for 
20 years. President Johnson said, in his 
state of the Union message, that the end 
of the war is not in sight and that we 
cannot expect an end to the war this year 
or next year. 

The seriousness of this situation can- 
not be overstated. As a Member of Con- 
gress, I feel it is my solemn duty to speak 
out today in protest of a continuation of 
the methods that we are using in the 
conduct of the war in Vietnam. I feel that 
we have an obligation today to defend 
freedom. This position is not one of 
choice, but of necessity, if there is to be 
freedom in other areas of the world. Com- 
munism has as its goal world domination, 
and communism is in complete disagree- 
ment with the basic foundations of free- 
dom-loving people. Therefore, as the 
leading world power, and as the one who 
offers the best hope for freedom and a 
stable democratic government, it is our 
duty to defend freedom throughout the 
world. The question is no longer should 
we be in Vietnam. We are there. Now we 
have but three alternatives: First, to 
withdraw our troops immediately and 
desert South Vietnam; second, to con- 
tinue our present “no-win” policy; or, 
third, to make our position clear and if 
the enemy will not accept peace, then to 
take any action necessary to bring the 
war to a quick and successful conclusion. 

Speaking before this illustrious group, 
I would like to ask a question of our Pres- 
ident: Now that we are fighting in Viet- 
nam, is it not our responsibility to back 
our men with a policy of winning? 

Since it is imperative that we have a 
clear-cut policy in Vietnam, my recom- 
mendations are as follows: 

First, send a communication to Ho Chi 
Minh stating that Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk will be at a specified place on 
a specified date and time, and that we 
invite the corresponding Vietnamese offi- 
cial to meet and negotiate a peaceful 
settlement. 

This must be a ‘positive and specific 
offer, rather than the vague present pol- 
icy of meeting any place, at any time, and 
with anyone. This course will prove the 
true intent of the Vietnamese. The big 
difference between this proposal and 
present course is that a definite U.S. offer 
to North Vietnam will have been made, 
and then it must be either accepted or 
rejected. 

Second, stop the bombing of North 
Vietnam for a 2-week period prior to 
the specified date for the meeting. A 
communication to Ho Chi Minh must 
state that this 2-week pause is to prove 
the good faith of the United States. In 
order for this pause to last for 2 weeks, 
the North Vietnamese must show their 
good intent by ceasing to send men and 
materials to the South. Adequate safe- 
guards must be implemented to insure 
that the North Vietnamese do not take 
advantage of the lull in bombing. 

Third, a reasonable time limit must be 
placed on the duration of the negotia- 
tions. As long as North Vietnam sincerely 
participates in the negotiations and does 
not use the cessation to increase her posi- 
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yon the lull in bombing will continue in 
effect. 

Fourth, make absolutely clear to North 
Vietnam, the Soviet Union, the Red Chi- 
nese, the United Nations, and the entire 
world, that if the North Vietnamese fail 
to accept this peace gesture by the Unit- 
ed States, that the North Vietnamese 
will face the full might of the greatest 
military nation in the world. 

Fifth, the world should be clearly told 
that should the North Vietnamese prove 
that their intent is aggression by ignor- 
ing this concrete peace offer, that they 
will be treated as an aggressor and the 
following steps will be taken: 

(a) All foreign aid to any country, 
either directly or indirectly aiding the 
enemy, North Vietnam, will cease. 

(b) All foreign trade with any country 
aiding North Vietnam shall cease for the 
duration of the war. 

(c) A blockade shall be placed on the 
Port of Haiphong and stop the ship- 
ment of materials to North Vietnam. All 
countries should clearly understand that 
no shipment will be permitted to reach 
North Vietnam, and any country refus- 
ing to accept this policy can expect the 
consequences. This action is the same 
as President Kennedy employed in Cuba 
in 1962. 

(d) Close the Ho Chi Minh trail and 
completely halt the flow of materials to 
the Vietcong. 

(e) Use all necessary sea and air power 
to blockade the enemy movement. 

(f) Employ precision bombing, with 
adequate bomb loads, of important in- 
dustrial and military targets in North 
Vietnam, including all military airfields 
and missile sites. 

(g) Remove the handicap of the privi- 
leged sanctuary, by allowing the South 
Vietnamese to pursue their enemies, thus 
attacking the enemy on its territory and 
on our terms. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion let me re- 
iterate that we cannot afford to let the 
conflict in Vietnam to continue for years 
with our present no-win policy. I ask my 
colleagues to join with me in calling on 
the President to take definite action to 
bring this war to a quick and honorable 
conclusion. 


ON LOSING OUR BIRTHRIGHT 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOK] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, some 
extremely thought-provoking reflections 
on the i9lst birthday of this Nation 
were recently offered by Dean Clarence 
E. Manion on the “Manion Forum” 
weekly broadcast on July 2. Commenting 
on the original purposes of the Declara- 
tion of Independence in contrast to our 
present-day policies of collaboration 
with totalitarianism, Dean Manion ob- 
served: 

Looking at the Declaration you will ob- 


serve first of all that it did not invite the 
British Government to a “dialogue”, nor did 
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it appeal to the leaders of world opinion “to 
sit down and reason together” with the 
members of the Continental Congress for a 
negotiated settlement of the controversy it 
described. On the contrary, in a relatively 
short sequence of simple declarative sen- 
tences, the document told the world a few 
things about liberty, law and government 
that the people of the world, and especially 
the present population of the United States, 
would have done well to remember. 


In this age of materialism and lack of 
religious faith, it behooves us to—as 
Dean Manion says: 


Note, therefore, that first of all, and fore- 
most, our Declaration of Independence was 
an act of religious faith, and of a faith so 
firmly held by the members of the Conti- 
nental Co: that they called it “self- 
evident truth.” 


How far we have regressed from the 
original motivations and intentions of 
our forefathers is poignantly brought 
out by Dean Manion in a depressing 
though realistic fashion: 


The simple truth that made us free in 
1776 is now a fugitive. God, the author of our 
liberty, is said to be dead, American Govern- 
ment, created as a servant, is now the benev- 
olent master from whom all blessings flow. 


In order to help bring us back to the 
basic values which made this Nation 
unique, I request that the above-men- 
tioned broadcast be inserted in the REC- 
ORD at this point: 


STAND UP AND BE COUNTED: 1967 Is THE YEAR 
To App Your JoHN HANCOCK TO THE 
DECLARATION OF 1776 


(By Dean Clarence E. Manion) 


How old is the country we now know as 
the United States of America? It is quite 
true, of course, that on July 4, 1776, a new 
nation conceived in liberty was brought 
forth upon this cortinent and given a birth 
certificate called the American Declaration 
of Independence, 

The document proclaimed—and the suc- 
cess of our Revolutionary War validated the 
proclamation—that certain British colonies 
on this continent were then and thereafter 
“Free and Independent States.” In their 
first Constitution, called The Articles of Con- 
jederat ion, these free and independent states 
were designated: “The United States of 
America.” 

It is generally assumed, therefore, that 
the country now known to us and to the 
world by that name is observing its 191st 
birthday this week. Unfortunately this is a 
false assumption. 

Our present day United States is neither 
the legal nor the logical development of 
what was so bravely brought forth upon this 
continent 191 years ago. What we now call 
the United States of America is traveling 
under an assumed name. The only connec- 
tion between this Nation now and the great 
1776 birth certificate is a purely sentimental 
attachment that serves merely to garnish 
the public speeches of hypocritical politi- 
cians. 


Today a copy of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is hard to find, and rarely read 
when and after it is discovered. That, too, is 
unfortunate, because every carefully con- 
sidered sentence of this document is richly 
rewarding. 

Looking at the Declaration you will ob- 
serve first of all that it did not invite the 
British Government to a dialogue,“ nor did 
it appeal to the leaders of world opinion “to 
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tences, the document told the world a few 
things about liberty, law and government 
that the people of the world, and especially 
the present population of the United States, 
would have done well to remember. 7 
There will never be a more appropriate 
time for us to recall these important dec- 
larations than now. So for the refreshment 
of our mind and spirit, let us ponder some 
of them. The place to begin is the begin- 


“When in the course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature 
and of Nature's God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation.” 

There, in a single sentence, the world is 
put on notice that it is about to be told of 
what has turned out to be the most momen- 
tous event in modern history. But before 
the fact, came the theory upon which the 
fact was based, and will you note, please, 
that this “theory” is not just “suggested,” 
nor is it “respectfully submitted,” merely. 

On the contrary, it is firmly declared in 
the following words: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created (created) equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these (God-given) rights, 
governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed; that whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter 
or to abolish it, and to institute new govern- 
ment, laying its foundation on such princi- 
ples and organizing its powers in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness.” 

There, in two sentences, you have the com- 
plete orientation of each person to his God, 
to his civil government and to his fellow 
man. For sheer sweep of majestic profund- 
ity, there is nothing comparable to the above 
quotation outside of Holy Writ. 

Its concise, dynamic deposit of eternal 
truth has sat at the center of all real learning 
since the of time, radiating light 
in all directions for the proper explanation 
and development of human civilization. 
Here with the very first breath of our new 
national life, we are told that “all men are 
created.” There is always God, in other 
words; Almighty God, upon whose Provi- 
dential dispensation all nature in general, 
human nature in particular, and last but 
not least, the new Government of the United 
States must forever depend. 

Note, therefore, that first of all, and fore- 
most, our Declaration of Independence was 
an act of religious faith, and of a faith so 
firmly held by the members of the Conti- 
nental Congress that they called it “self- 
evident truth.” 


PERSONAL INCENTIVES PROMOTE PROGRESS 


Says the Declaration: We are “created 
equal”’—equal in the sight of our Creator 
that is—and for that reason, and for that 
reason alone we are made equal before the 
law of the land. The Declaration frankly 
acknowledged that beyond this precise point, 
that is, equality before God and the Law— 
we are each and all wnequal in every way, as 
anyone may see who looks right or left at 
crowds of people anywhere. 

Your own personal, individuating trade- 
mark is the fingerprint which distinguishes 


sit down and reason together” with the mem- > you from every person who now lives or who 


bers of the Continental Congress for a nego- 
tiated settlement of the controversy it de- 
scribed. On the contrary, in a relatively 
short sequence of simple declarative sen- 


has ever lived on the face of the earth. In all 
of your mental and physical attributes, God 
has made you different from everybody else. 

Why did God go to the trouble to do this? 
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For the reason that if the people He created 
had been always able and anxious only to 
do the very same thing at the very same 
time, the human race would have starved 
to death thousands of years ago. The basic 
predicate of all civilized progress and de- 
velopment is this essential difference in and 
between individual people; differences in am- 
bition, aptitude, energy and ability. 

God-given liberty implements these dif- 
ferences with personal incentives and with 
these incentives to acquire property that 
each knows he can keep, free people con- 
stantly move the world more prosperously 
and more happily forward. 

It was therefore logical that the next sen- 
tence of the Declaration of Independence 
proclaimed that civil government has one 
overriding purpose, namely, to protect each 
person’s God-given life and liberty while 
he makes his particular contribution to the 
general welfare by using and developing his 
personal talents to provide for his own. 

Here is the basic 1776 principle that paid 
such lush dividends of happiness and prog- 
ress to the American people for 150 years. 
In the Declaration, this principle boils down 
to a demand for the freedom and independ- 
ence of the individual man. 

The Signers of the Great Document were 
convinced that if the normal human being 
is free, independent and conscious of his 
Divine origin, with its consequent burden of 
personal responsibilities, he will then use 
his freedom to increase and multiply ma- 
terial things which will flow to him, and 
through him, to his society as a matter of 
course. 

Thus, in the Declaration, governmental 
protection for morally responsible personal 
liberty was accepted as the best insurance 
for the common good. For the frustration of 
tyrants and tyrannies it made civil govern- 
ment into man’s servant for the protection 
of God's gifts. 

Years later, when the great principle had 
been put firmly into successful practice, 
Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Dec- 
laration, paraphrased it this way: 

“This is the sum of good government: A 
wise and frugal government which shall re- 
strain men from injuring one another, which 
shall leave them otherwise free to regulate 
their own pursuits of industry and improve- 
ment and (which) shall not take from the 
mouth of labor the bread that it has earned.” 
(Jefferson’s Writings, Vol. III, Page 320) 

Quite obviously Jefferson had never heard 
of the withholding tax on salaries and 
wages. 

Lift your eyes from the Declaration now 
and see what has happened to the wise and 
frugal” government that Jefferson first en- 
visioned and later administered. It is now 
faced with a 200 billion dollar budget for the 
next fiscal year, a 25 billion dollar deficit 
and a new high Federal Government debt 
limit of $365 billion. 


COMPLAINTS OF 1776 ARE HEARD ANEW 


Look also at the “Free and Independent 
States” that freed themselves in the Revolu- 
tion from the centralized despotism of Great 
Britain. How much of this “freedom and 
independence” remains to these states today? 
Look at the Declaration again and note the 
complaints that these revolutionary Amer- 
ican states made against the British tyranny 
in 1776. Here are some of them: 

It “has erected a multitude of new offices 
and sent (here) swarms of officers to harass 
our people and eat out their substance.” 

It “has combined with others to subject us 
to a jurisdiction foreign to our Constitution 
and unacknowledged by our laws; giving 
(its) assent to their acts of pretended legis- 
lation.” 

Any resemblance to the United Nations 
and/or the Warren Supreme Court is, of 
course, purely coincidental. 

It “has suspended our own legislatures and 
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(declared itself) invested with power to legis- 
late for us in all cases whatsoever.” 

To update this one quickly, take a look at 
the one-man, one-vote decisions of the War- 
ren Court: 

It “has taken away our charters (con- 
stitutions) abolishing our most valuable 
laws . . . excited domestic insurrections 
amongst us...and altered fundamentally 
the forms of our government.” 

There is much more, of course, and to the 
same effect. 

If the “Free and Independent States” that 
were established in 1776, and that have been 
dissolved into cowardly administrative sub- 
divisions of the Federal Government during 
the past 30 years, could now be reincarnated 
with their pristine revolutionary courage, 
the complaints that they once made against 
the British tyrant would have to be extended, 
multiplied and reinforced against the cur- 
rent violations of their constitutional sov- 
ereignty by all branches of the Federal 
Government, 

The facts justifying a new Declaration of 
Independence by the once free and inde- 
pendent states are all present now—but the 
old faith that changed them in 1776 has now 
gone into hiding. Facts without faith can 
neither declare nor accomplish constructive 
revolutions, and without the firm and fear- 
less faith that the great Declaration pro- 
claimed at its very outset, the facts concern- 
ing British Tyranny, which it subsequently 
specified, would never have been submitted 
to a candid world.” 

The big disarming fact today is our ap- 
palling bankruptcy of belief. The iron disci- 
pline of the Sacred Decalogue has given way 
to the flabby morality of the modern “dia- 
logue.” Too many of our strongest business 
and political leaders have foundered them- 
selves on the profits, prestige and power now 
being pumped out of the big trough in 
Washington. 

The golden stream of this tax propelled 
sedative flows constantly through the 
academic community, the communications 
media and the pragmatic machinery of both 
political parties, paralyzing the indignation 
of the American people and buying the silent 
acquiescence of those who should be leading 
the resistance. 

The simple truth that made us free in 1776 
is now a fugitive. God, the author of our 
liberty, is said to be dead. American Gov- 
ernment, created as a servant, is now the 
benevolent master from whom all blessings 
flow. 

But in your heart you know this is wrong, 
and so do I, and so do the American soldiers 
fighting in Viet Nam against a satanic 
tyranny ten thousand times more pervasive 
and perfidious than the one described in the 
Declaration of Independence. 

We do not need a new Declaration. The 
one we have is your indefeasible heritage. 
Don't let them throw it away. 

Get it, read it, and sign it yourself. Get 
your neighbors to do the same. Before it is 
too late, let us make this into a great na- 
tional roll call for faith and freedom. 

Let us start with the President of the 
United States and go down through rank 
and file. Who dares to deny these self-evident 
truths today? Let him stand up, be counted 
and identified. 

Now is the time to redeem the truth and 
divide the people on the issue of freedom 
or slavery for ourselves and for our posterity, 


THE AIRPORT CRISIS IN AMERICA 
TODAY 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Don H. 
CiavsEen] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to direct the attention of my col- 
leagues to a speech by Mr. J. B. Hart- 
ranft, Jr., president of the Aircraft 
Owners & Pilots Association, before 
the annual conference of the American 
Association of Airport Executives at 
Louisville, Ky., May 23, 1967. The subject 
matter of this speech is timely and of 
vital imporance. 

Mr. Hartranft succintly states the very 
serious airport crisis this Nation is fac- 
ing today, and provides a number of ex- 
amples where communities are being re- 
stricted in economic growth because of 
the lack of adequate aviation access to 
that community. 

Many of us in the Congress are con- 
cerned about economic growth in this 
country. A number of programs have 
been advanced to accelerate economic 
growth. However, in my judgment, too 
little attention has been given to the 
importance of land, sea, and air trans- 
port capabilities, and the Congress, in 
cooperation with State and local govern- 
ments, must act immediately to do some- 
thing about it. 

Quite frankly, I believe a nationwide 
program for airport construction is an 
absolute essential. The economic growth 
potential of America’s towns and com- 
munities will never be realized until such 
time as we provide an adequate airport 
for each municipality. 

I believe Mr. Hartranft’s address is 
one of the finest evaluations and presen- 
tations of the overall airport problem 
made to date. Therefore, I take this op- 
portunity to bring it to the attention of 
my colleagues in Congress in the hope 
that you will read its contents and join 
many of us who are attempting to focus 
attention on this vital transportation 
improvement requirement. 

As president of the Congressional 
Flying Club, I can report to the House 
that the members of our club have done 
a great deal of research on the matter, 
and find ourselves in agreemnt with the 
airport crisis problem as enunciated by 
Mr. Hartranft. In looking for ways and 
means to finance construction of an ade- 
quate airport system in this country, I 
believe the executive branch and the 
Congress must recognize and establish a 
high priority for the advancement of an 
airport and aviation development pro- 
gram. It is long overdue. 

I believe that any amount invested will 
pay many dividends and returns through 
economic growth alone. In other words, 
it would be a self-advancing program, 
because the inevitable economic growth 
and the resultant taxes paid on this 
growth will more than offset the amount 
of dollars required in original expendi- 
tures. Let us invest in America for a 
change, 

One of the financing possibilities 
which might be recommended would be 
for the Federal Government to develop 
a capital outlay revolving fund which 
could be loaned to the States to help 
promote the earliest possible construc- 
tion. The States, in turn, could then 
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develop their own method or means of 
repayment. 

The general aviation type of airport 
is desperately needed in communities of 
this country. With additional airport and 
aviation access, industries will be in- 
clined to consider these areas for indus- 
trial development. The industry-airpark- 
complex concept is catching on rapidly, 
and we must give it every opportunity to 
succeed. All that is really required is 
an adequate program of finance. 

We have built a great road and high- 
way system in this country, and are 
planning to expand it even more. One of 
the possibilities for consideration might 
be to parallel the successful method of 
financing used to advance our surface 
transportation programs. As a member 
of the Roads Subcommittee, I have long 
felt the need to coordinate airport con- 
struction with highway construction. 
With increased land values and the lim- 
ited right-of-way potentials, it seems 
reasonable to me that we do everything 
possible to coordinate and balance our 
various transportation systems. 

Up to this point, the general aviation 
type airport has never been given ade- 
quate consideration by the Congress, The 
dollar requirement for building an ade- 
quate general aviation airport system 
would be in the range of $2 to $3 billion. 

And at this time, I want to place par- 
ticular emphasis on the major airport 
crisis that exists in the so-called urban 
communities of the Nation. Available 
lands for general aviation airports and 
the aviation easement requirements 
attendant thereto are disappearing or are 
difficult to acquire. Aviation experts 
will agree with me that this is a genuinely 
crucial area which needs immediate 
action. 

From time to time, I will try to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
various methods of financing that some 
of us familiar with aviation might think 
appropriate. Meanwhile, I am hopeful 
the Congress will direct their immediate 
attention to this problem, and help in 
finding proper solutions. As I said before, 
this requires our placing the general 
aviation airport problem at the top of 
the priority list. 

I insert the full text of Mr. Hartranft's 
speech, “AOPA Looks at Airports,” in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Now more than at any other period I can 
recollect, we are facing monumental prob- 
lems concerning airports to serve the fast 
growing, but widely different, aviation re- 
5 of both general and airline avia- 

on, 

I shall develop with you the proposition 
that the real “airport crisis” is substantially 
man made; that we are far “off course” in 
our basic comprehension and, therefore, in 
overall airport planning; that the financial 
sources available for airport development 
have been abused to a point approaching na- 
tional disgrace and, finally, I would propose 
a remedial program for orderly return to the 
original planning and intent of the Congress 
in 1958 (and earlier) to create a national 
plan for the development of public airports 
in the United States. 

Will you listen to me with an open ear 
and think along with me with an open 
mind? If, at the end, I have either won your 
confidence or even stirred your ire, it will 
have been a worthwhile exercise, in my opin- 
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ion; at the very least an escape from bore- 
dom! 

This AAAE conyention is composed of ex- 
perts who know well the dramatic general 
aviation growth factor during the past two 
or three years and the predictions of the 
future, so that one need not dwell upon 
these preliminaries. Suffice to say that gen- 
eral aviation is now a vast 3% billion dollar 
industrial complex, consisting of 134 billion 
in manufacturing and sales and the balance 
in operations and service. 

To understand the impact of 3%, billion, 
consider that the ratio of a billion dollars to 
a million dollars is the same as a $10 bill to 
a penny! The tripod upon which general avia- 
tion rests includes three legs: aircraft, air- 
men and airports, a mini-look at these three 
shows: 

Aircraft: The active general aviation fleet 
is now slightly over 100,000. It is FAA-pre- 
dicted to be 160,000; (AOPA-predicted at 
185,000) in 1975. Present production of 16,- 
000 general aviation aircraft per year is 
84.4% over 1965. 

Pilots: At the bottom, there have been 20% 
increases in student starts for several years; 
and at the top, huge increases in instrument- 
rated pilots—general aviation now consti- 
tutes 1.2 million hours, or over 30%, of the 
IFR load. The prediction is that we may 
constitute 70% of the total by 1980. 

Airports: There are 18,000 incorporated 
communities served by a total of 9,666 air- 
ports: 5,996 privately owned (frequently with 
uncertain futures because of real estate valu- 
ation problems) 3,570 owned by cities or 
other government bodies. 27.6% of airports 
are paved; 72.4% unpaved; 29.2% are lighted; 
70.8% are not. Airlines regularly use about 
500 airports, about 300 of which have towers. 

The irreducible facts are that commercial 
airlines are today serving fewer communi- 
ties than they were five years ago and 96% of 
all airline passengers boarded at fewer than 
100 airports while 22% of all airline flights 
were between only ten cities. Consider, also, 
that general aviation last year flew 16.7 mil- 
lion hours “in the system” while air carriers 
flew about 4 million hours. 

Are these facts important to airport plan- 
ning? I say they are vital. Does this over- 
whelming evidence justify today’s airport 
funding priorities? I say no! 

Does the growth trending of general avia- 
tion verify the original thinking of Congress 
in setting up a balanced national airport 
plan? Why certainly! 

Recall please, the wording in the Federal 
Airport Act which says that (sec. 3) “To 
provide a system of public airports * * * not 
limited to any classes or categories of public 
airports” and that the Administrator shall 
in establishing a nationwide system of air- 
ports, “take into account the needs of both 
air commerce and private flying.” 

How did we get into this distortion of 
Congress’ interest? How did the program 
Swing so far from the original intent? 

I think it is a combination of reasons; 
some innocent and unfortunate and some 
perhaps diabolically schemed by selfish in- 
terest commercial groups through their well- 
financed and politically potent lobby activi- 
ties reaching high into the machinery of 
Government—certainly far beyond the reach 
of dedicated personnel who have looked at 
the situation with clear eyes and good plan- 
ning acumen. But those recommendations 
have often not been permitted to even reach 
the decision-making executives. 

It seems, as with so many other “aid” pro- 
grams, that it takes a tremendous “stink” 
to finally bring about reform and those 
dedicated to real values, in policy and per- 
formance, pray in such circumstances, that 
the ventilation and correction will come 
early enough to forestall complete collapse 
and loss of congressional confidence, and 
that restoration will be possible, 

In my opinion, here we walk so close to 
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the brink of such a debacle that there is 
more than a slight aroma. The wise will take 
heed and take action. 

A simple but devastating ignorance and 
lack of education concerning the real role 
of an airport to its community exists. While 
we look aghast at the Government planners 
and others who take the view that an airport 
must be self-paying and paid for by the 
people who touch their wheels on the airport, 
we must remember that we share in this 
deficiency; the deficiency of airport educa- 
tion and, as a result of this, we are now all 
hard pressed to bring order out of chaos, 

There remains a need for setting up a clear- 
ing house to marshal facts concerning the 
economic impact upon a community of the 
average airport installation. We all know of 
individual cases of this kind and at random, 
I will cite one or two which would be pace- 
setters, as follows: 

A head count survey by airport authori- 
ties at the Fort Lauderdale (Florida) Inter- 
national Airport in 1964 indicated that 572,- 
464 pilots and passengers arrived during that 
period in general aviation aircraft, airlines 
brought 183,367. Of this total, nearly 150,000 
arrived at Fort Lauderdale airport from areas 
outside of the U.S.A. The average cash ex- 
penditure per person, each day in Fort Lau- 
derdale, amounted to 14 U.S. dollars and re- 
sulted in an annual income to the munici- 
pality of $9,500,000, Some persons, of course, 
stayed in Fort Lauderdale for more than one 
day, while others departed after short dura- 
tion fueling stops or the use of airport res- 
taurant facilities. 

The Minneapolis-St. Paul (Minnesota) 
Metropolitan Airports Commission, in a re- 
cent survey to determine the impact of gen- 
eral aviation on the economy, found that 
these operations bring an annual business 
volume of $233,000,000 a year which they 
would not otherwise acquire. By 1975, the in- 
put will be $386,000,000 per year. 100 com- 
panies in the area now have professionally 
flown company owned aircraft. Of the 1,200 
persons flown into visit Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Co. each year, 95% state 
they had never previously been in the Twin 
City area. In a subsequent evaluation of the 
six-airport survey, it was determined that 
each $1,000 of public monies invested in gen- 
eral aviation produced in excess of 2 million 
dollars per year gross business. 

Islip, New York—since 1959 nine firms em- 
ploying more than 3,500 persons have located 
adjacent to the city’s airport; an additional 
1,200 persons are employed by industry di- 
rectly upon the airport. All of this converted 
to community benefits equals 19 million dol- 
lars personal income and 12 million dollars 
retail sales—and $135,000 increased commu- 
nity tax income. 

(And the government “user charge” boys 
want only those touching wheels on airports 
to pay the total bill?!) 

Rough River State Park, Kentucky—Park 
airport built in 1962 (a 2,500-foot single 
strip) brought $193,000,000 out of State tour- 
ist business to State of Kentucky. 

Are general aviation airports important to 
the economy of the communities? Of course 
they are, but have we marshaled the facts? 
In 1964, 51 airport industrial parks housed 
334 separate industrial plants. The figures 
have increased appreciably since then. 

The Missouri Division of Commerce and 
Industrial Development determined that 
8414% of the 500 largest corporations of 
America required an airport within 20 miles 
of their plant location; 3944 % sald “adjacent 
or near.” 

Alva, Oklahoma—An airstrip installed be- 
came the foundation for several businesses 
and the largest payroll in the county. 

South Plainfield, New Jersey—In a survey 
regarding retention and/or improvement of 
Hadley Field, 30% of companies (employing 
86% of all industrial workers in the county) 
planned to move if the airport was not re- 
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tained; 62.6% commented on the advantage 
of a good facility as far as customers and 
suppliers were concerned (24% of whom 
owned aircraft and another 15% indicated 
plane purchase planning). 

Oneonta, New York—In a three year period, 
Oneonta lost two firms wanting to locate. 
The first employed 200 persons. The com- 
pany had a policy of flying customers to the 
plant site for inspection tours. The other 
nationally known firm cancelled plant con- 
struction plans when no airport was avail- 
able. 

Owensboro, Kentucky—An electrical plant 
moved from Owensboro to a city in Indiana 
because of lack of airport facilities; after 
establishment of an airport at Owensboro, 
the company returned, 

Wiscasset, Maine—The Satellite Corpora- 
tion established a plant in Wiscasset, Maine 
on nae assurance that an alrport would be 
built. 

And so it goes, large city and small. Have 
you, as an airport manager made a study in 
depth to really know the dollar economic 
value to your entire community of your alr- 
port? And if so, can't you actively endorse the 
claim that the user charge concept now be- 
ing advanced in Washington is utter non- 
sense? Can you not whole-heartedly endorse 
a return to the proposition of airport ald 
based exclusively on a national airport plan? 
Can you not see that the present chaos comes 
from trying to blueprint facilities without 
knowing the system? We must first blueprint 
the system, as indeed was intended before 
the raiding parties bastardized the plan and 
its benefits. 

Perhaps you argue that this really hasn't 
happend. Well, look at the record. Facts don’t 
lie. The first N.A.P. in 1947 listed 4,431 air- 
ports; 2,550 of which were proposed new ones. 
The fact is that development of air carrier 
airports is given preference to general avia- 
tion . Airports serving “air com- 
merce” are “interpreted” by the FAA admin- 
istrator to mean airports serving air carriers. 

Fact: In the 20 years of the Federal air- 
port aid program, 6,199 “projects” went into 
only 2,006 airports for a total grant expendl- 
ture of 890.1 million dollars. 

Fact: Out of those 2,006 airports 716 or 
35.7% took 744 million dollars or 86.3% of 
the money, an average of $1,039,000 per air- 
port to serve air carriers primarily and gen- 
eral aviation secondarily. 

Fact: Even worse, 607 million dollars or 
70.4% of that money went into only 240 
trunk airline airports or an average of $2,- 
530,000 per airport, That money was spent 
to meet airline needs—not general aviation 
ones. 

Fact: General aviation got the short end. 
118 million dollars, or 13.7%, of the money 
was distributed among the 1,290, or 64.3%, of 
the airports that got into the program at all. 
This averages out to $91,473 per airport. 

In short, the FAA has spent 90% of the 
money originally envisioned and given aid 
to only 45% of the airports originally sched- 
uled. It has given a lot of projects, costing 
a lot of money, to a few airports and neg- 
lected the development of a “national sys- 
tem of airports,” which requires something 
more than a few big terminal airports at 
major metropolitan hubs, 

Up to this point we have discussed only 
the departure from orderly fund dispersal 
according to a well balanced plan. Now we 
appoach the real clinker. I think the time 
has come when we must all be realists on 
airport requirements. This comes out in 
“spades plus” if we assume that any part 
of the current thinking about user charges 
would actually find its way into legality. For 
instance, why should general aviation, which 
may have 70% of the traffic into a given air- 
port be required to pay any part of the cost 
of extending runways which accommodate 
three or four flights a day of an air carrier 
which insists on using DC-9 equipment? 
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The Air Transport Association spokesmen 
nave already stated that they intend that 
no part of airline user charges, which they 
pass on to their customers anyhow, shall be 
paid to any airport which they do not use. 
This, I think, is clear on the face of it. I 
would prefer to think the position taken by 
a number of the carriers in the New York 
area to the issue of joint solutions is more 
commendable. That position, the position 
of the metropolitan airline committee, is that 
air carriers are not going to solve any of 
their hub airport problems until they have 
solved the problem of general aviation IFR 
acceptance rates and VFR traffic into those 
same areas. 

On general aviation’s part must be the 
Teality that we have a need for a great many 
airports in places not now being served and 
we have a need for improvements of other 
sites which will bring them up to an all- 
weather capacity. For some years I have ad- 
vocated that we settle down to the proposi- 
tion of a “minimax airport.” In other words, 
that we determine what the minimum re- 
quirement is that we really need and the 
maximum that we feel should come from 
public fund support. This would probably 
mean, for instance, an airport site with one 
runway, not to exceed 3,500 feet with 1,000 
foot over-runs (corrected to altitude), a 
field that has lighting, an appropriate taxi- 
way and parking apron. To this add only one 
other feature, a feature necessary for an 
all-weather operation: A navigational aid 
and/or landing aid. I use “and/or” because 
certainly the proper location of omni sta- 
tions in our en route structure can often 
be sited in such manner as to also serve 
as a primary landing aid for the airport. 
ILS probably comes later when there is a 
traffic justification, or in some few circum- 
stances where terrain or other considera- 
tions can properly support such a feature. 

This is the full extent to which I believe 
Federal funds should be granted, the rest is 
up to the community. The convenience of 
the passengers, the fueling operation, the 
terminal, the parking facilities for cars and 
all of those other operations which have 
potential income producing characteristics 
should be the total obligation of the com- 
munity. 

We must question expenditures which are 
unnecessary or wasteful. We must question 
the need for extending runways for types 
of aircraft at low traffic points which may 
place undue financial burdens upon the pool 
of moneys available for airport improvement. 
Someone must ask the question whether the 
community service, even at the airline level, 
will not be better served by the use of smaller 
equipment on more frequent schedules which 
have a need for less concrete. 

The day is past when we can continue to 
put fortunes in concrete and place the com- 
munity in the position of having to go fur- 
ther and further into debt without any eco- 
nomic merit in the expenditures. Things are 
not in balance; we are too frequently not 
getting the most for the dollar spent. If we 
have limited dollars, let’s put them where 
they will do the most good. Gross waste is 
evil in any climate but doubly damned in a 
tight money market. 

I opine that the airline interests and 
political expediency have played too predom- 
inant a role in the expenditures of available 
funds. There is no logical sense to the pat- 
tern of spending. 

Let me illustrate what I mean generally 
and then specifically. We have just deter- 
mined that in recent years roughly 80 percent 
of the FAAP fund expenditures have been dic- 
tated by the airline requests. I say airline 
requests because it is abundanly clear that 
local authorities, including airport man- 
agers, have rarely been parties to the deci- 
sions and even less often the affected tax- 
payer. 

Let’s get real specific. Let me illustrate. 
At Cape Girardeau, Missouri, a runway ex- 
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pansion was accomplished at a cost of 244 
million dollars, of which the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through FAAP funds, provided 
$1,242,059 last year. Prior to this time, Cape 
Girardeau had airline service. This runway 
expansion was made presumably to accom- 
modate “jet service” contemplated by Ozark 
Airlines. 

The total passengers carried out of Cape 
Girardeau for the twelve months ending 
June 1966 was 5,447 passengers. The ridicu- 
lousness of this situation is apparent by the 
application of simple arithmetic. If the cost 
of this runway extension were amortized 
over ten years it would amount to $250,000 
per year which divided by 5,000 passengers 
would come to $50 per passenger enplaned. 
Mind you, this just covers capital expendi- 
tures. If one considers that operational ex- 
penses—that expense covering maintenance, 
salaries, airport manager, etc—at 10% of 
the capital expenditure it would be another 
layer on top of the $50 per passenger. The 
point is that the average value of airline 
tickets sold out of Cape Girardeau ran be- 
tween $12 and $14. The point is, also, that 
there was no general aviation requirement 
for this bizarre expenditure. 

I want to belabor this example even 
further. The Federal money spent in just 
lengthening this runway for supposed “jet 
service” for Ozark costs more than the total 
building costs for the whole airport at 
Grand Canyon, Arizona. To put it another 
way, this Federal expenditure would have 
built about eight or ten complete airports 
for general aviation, consisting of a 3,300- 
foot long, 75-foot wide runway, including the 
cost of the land, clear zone—the whole ball 
of wax. Such airports would accommodate 
all types general aviation through the light 
twins. In other words, it would accommodate 
98% of all operating aircraft. 

And that isn’t the end. I am informed cur- 
rently, there is no “jet service” scheduled or 
contemplated for Cape Girardeau. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this whole zany matter probably 
came about as a result of Ozark’s endeavoring 
to compete with Delta Airlines in service 
between Memphis and St. Louis which would 
be approved only with an intermediate stop— 
that was where Cape Girardeau came in. 
In short, I opine that taxpayers and the city 
fathers at Cape Girardeau were brainwashed 
and bamboozled. Why the FAA, after long 
delay, finally approved this is a good question 
which I can conceive being answered only in 
the language of political rationale. It cer- 
tainly couldn't be more contrary to the spirit, 
the intent and purpose of the Congress in 
setting up the Federal aid to airports pro- 


gram. 

Sadly, there are probably at least 50 other 
examples of this kind which could be cited. 

I say again that the FAA airport program 
for the last year and a half has gone berserk. 
There is no sense to the pattern. Scandal is 
probably too strong a word to use, but dis- 
graceful is too weak. One thing is for cer- 
tain: it’s going to be a big blaze when the 
fat hits the fire. 

Would you hear another example? Let’s 
consider Crossville, Tennessee. The citizens 
of this area had airline service at nearby 
Rockwood, Tennessee. The clarion call again 
came to lengthen and strengthen runways 
for Southern Airways turbo prop service. 
CAB granted Southern Airways a temporary 
certificate for three years, cost to the city— 
$457,000; this in the face of a traffic volume 
which showed something in the order of 
five passengers a day according to the June 
1966 (last published figures). Would any- 
one care to justify this one? 

DC-3 service from 4,000-foot runways, 
which has been the backbone of local service 
carriers, is now giving way to the passion for 
“jet service“ via Convair turbo prop, Friend- 
ship F-27's and like class aircraft requiring 
5,500 to 6,000 foot runways, well and good 
perhaps until one considers the distance 
being served along routes such as these are 
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usually under 100 mile segments; also, com- 
munities on these routes board very few pas- 
sengers, something in the order of 1, 2 or 
3 at each point, obviously these communities 
can be best served with smaller “air taxi” 
type equipment on more frequent schedules. 

It takes no Houdini to figure that increase 
in aircraft seat capacity to the order of 100 
seats along such sparsely utilized routes will 
ultimately lead to fewer schedules a day 
which has been the undeniable pattern 
emerging from this false quest for “jet serv- 
ice” on route structures which cannot pos- 
sibly ever “prove out” economically. Indeed, 
this has been the great strength of the grow- 
ing air taxi operations which utilize equip- 
ments in the 150-200 mile range and gives 
better frequency of service. 

Columbia, Missouri, is yet another ex- 
ample, in a nutshell, it is another situation 
of extending runways for DC-9 type aircraft 
on short haul runs. In this instance it figures 
out to an increase of $21.25 per ticket for 
the next ten years, when the average basic 
price of a ticket for enplane passenger is 
$14.20. Again, this is only considering amorti- 
zation of capital expenditures, operating and 
maintenance costs all on top of that. Is this 
not sheer madness? 

It would be more economical to fly every 
passenger for free for the next ten years by 
air taxi, using smaller DC-3 replacement 
equipment, such as the modern 250 m.p.h. 
17-place Beech Airliner which has a break- 
even load factor of between 2 and 3 seats; 
3 seats are on the profit side. The twin Otter 
and new Piper 18-place plane are other 
possibilities. 

Similar stories could be told about Jack- 
son, Mississippi, or Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
or Oshkosh, Wisconsin, where two million 
dollars is scheduled to lengthen runways for 
north central DC-9 service, whose route 
structure includes stops spaced at under one 
hundred miles apart. 

This kind of hanky-panky with airport 
funds is why we have an airport crisis. It 
is a wild blue yonder brand of thinking. 

Too often the building of an airport as- 
sumes airline service which never material- 
izes. Vast sums are spent to airline specifi- 
cations involying funds which should go for 
general purpose airports. 370 of the 580 air- 
line-served cities are served exclusively by 
13 local service carriers, since World War II 
trunks have been replaced by locals at 115 
airports. 

From 1950 to 1962, 189 cities lost sched- 
uled airline service. This now hopefully will 
be picked up by air taxi. About 60-plus cities 
receive scheduled service exclusively by air 
taxi operators. 

And what is the Government assistance 
on this? A heavy hand by FAA and CAB 
on regulations. And what else has happened? 
The Government has exempted the fuel tax 
on airline jet fuel and proposes to double 
the tax on general aviation fuel. How can 
we equate this inept, uneconomical and 
highly discriminatory trend? 

I would like to see some research 
into this picture. It would provide an end- 
less hey-day for serlous-minded researchers 
from the Wall Street Journal or equivalent 
business oriented researchers. 

If the economics of our airport planning 
won't stand up in the money market some- 
thing is wrong. Let’s arbitrarily say that 25 
airports have a lack of financing capacity. 
Should we penalize our ability to develop the 
whole airport system for these 25 airports? 
I say no, many communities need this FAAP 
fund assistance. It is wrong to allow a few 
airports to generate policy and, I might add 
that I do not believe that a Government loan 
program will solve inherently bad economic 
thinking. 

We must remember that one-half of all air- 
line passengers originate at 10 airports and 
many, if not most, of these airports have 
problems, but many of the other 3,000 public- 
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owned airports have problems which should 
not be ignored or short changed. 

Appleton, Wisconsin is an example of more 
enlightened thinking. Air Wisconsin—an air 
taxi operation—which serves a stop given up 
by a “main-line” carrier, within the first six 
months was handling more passengers than 
North Central ever carried in their total 
history. 

Sheboygan and Manitowoc, served by Com- 
muter Airlines, are given a better frequency 
of service, the communities, including the 
taxpayers, are delighted with the service of 
De Havilland Doves. 

This kind of operation would probably be 
preferable in the cape and island area of 
New England where the prospect of North- 
east DC-9 service serving such points as 
Hyannis, Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket, 
(all three stops totaling 35 miles!) is present- 
ing tremendous community and taxpayer 
problems and promises to make further un- 
warranted raids upon FAAP funds. 

These points would be better served by 
more frequent service in less sophisticated 
equipment. 

Indeed, Executive Airlines, Cape and Island 
and other third level“ operations have filled 
every gap vacated by Northeast Airlines’ 
shrunken schedules—now made more im- 
practical by proposed introduction of DC-9 
equipment. 

I believe the CAB thinking is faulty and 
that the FAA planning is likewise obscure 
in all of the many cases of this kind. This is 
supported ultimately by airlines, and again 
I say that this is what is bringing about the 
real airport crisis. Airports are not being 
looked upon as a part of the total system. 
Airlines have developed the habit of taking 
cities for granted. The airport manager, the 
governing board and the affected taxpayer 
are more often than not left out. True and 
fair considerations of the values of the air- 
port’s importance to the economic welfare 
of the community in terms of proper and 
practical mating of airplanes, passenger vol- 
umes and runway requirements must be 
predicated upon honest revaluation and 
education. 

Local service carriers had an average load 
factor of 43% in 1964. It was 45% in 1966, 
mostly with DC-3 equipment. North Central 
Airline, one of the larger local service car- 
riers, in only one segment of one route, 
carried more than 20 people. The average was 
10 or 12 people. On many routes it was 5, 6 
or 7. Pray tell, where does the 100 passenger 
“jet” airplane fit into the picture? This is 
what I mean by education. 

referring to Columbia, Missouri, 
with a $14.20 average ticket, we can add 5% 
Federal tax and $8 CAB subsidy per ticket 
plus the four million dollars of money for 
runway expansion or $21.25 per ticket for ten 
years. Thus on a cost per passenger basis the 
ticket price would be increased from $14.20 
to $44.16! And what do you think the re- 
action of the good people of this community 
would be if exposed to the true arithmetic? 
Even the new teenagers math procedures 
can't reconcile this kind of dollar sleight-of- 
hand. 

This is what I mean by honest revaluation. 
We are too frequently tooling up with can- 
non to shoot chipmunks. 

I suspect that a lot of the antagonism at- 
tributed to noise may well be rooted in a 
growing taxpayer resentment of the financial 
burden being placed on his small community 
by runway extension demands, which he 
senses—but cannot prove—to be totally 
wasteful. Haven’t we all attended enough 
public hearings to feel that we are headed 
for a major taxpayers’ rebellion once the 
average municipal authority and its con- 
stituency become aware of the shameful re- 
alities. Isn't it possible that this is an in- 
gredient in the several recent failures in at- 
tempted airport bond issues? 

In addition to the solutions already 
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threaded in my remarks the real anchor is 
in setting up realistic priorities for FAAP 
funds and discarding the present “deviation 
table” which escalates our growing problems 
and leads to serious economic and ethical 
questions. 

Now here is the recommended priority: 

A. Initial purchase of land and initial de- 
velopment to provide a new public airport to 
complete the national airport plan. 

B. Provision of improvements to meet 
minimum standards for elementary (i.e. 
parking, lighting, etc.) airport facilities. 

C. Provision or improvement of airports 
to relieve congestion at major airports in 
metropolitan areas. 

D. Provision for category I capability at 
airports without any instrument capability. 

E. Improvements to provide additional 
runway and ramp capacity at existing air- 
ports. 

F. Provision of category II capability. 

G. Improvements to existing facilities by 
enlarging, strengthening or marking run- 
ways, taxiways and ramps. 

H. Provision of category III capability. 

I have pointed out some dissident views 
but I would wish to mention some impor- 
tant areas of common agreement. 

We all can agree that the act of 1946 is no 
longer adequate; that its assistance has usu- 
ally been too little or too late; that its 20- 
year history is one of great inconsistency, a 
veritable political roller coaster with never 
more than 75 million dollars appropriated in 
any given year (and no funds at all in 1958). 

Last year’s appropriation of 71 million dol- 
lars is equivalent of 50 miles of Federal 
highways. This year’s FAAP appropriation 
may be even less. However, there is an “in- 
house” bona fide request level of almost five 
times this amount. 

Lastly, and the main thrust of my argu- 
ment, the original purpose of developing a 
comprehensive system of planning for air- 
ports has given way to patchwork priorities, 
often flagrantly unsupportable, as we have 
seen from previously quoted examples. 

Because there is no master planning of 
the entire aviation system, all kinds of in- 
sufficiencies and inadequacies have popped 
up and will continue to do so and it will be 
impossible for any individual airport to 
gauge its future. 

Many have opined that had aviation been 
represented by a Department of Transporta- 
tion, the level of funding for this year’s Fed- 
eral airport aid might have been higher. 
Well, I don’t think so. But I hope that I am 
wrong. The only evidence of activity thus far 
seems to be the promotion of a Federal air- 
port loan assistance program, 

I am not convinced that this approach will 
bear the fruit that its advocates envision and 
I think there is great danger that it may 
eventually serve to derogate the expansion— 
or even continuance—of the Federal aid to 
airport program—an eventuality of tremen- 
dous concern to general aviation. 

The trend of big airport financing, away 
from general obligation funding and toward 
revenue bonds, has obvious ominous shad- 
ows when viewed in concert with user charge 
potentials. 

If we are to go the route of a Federal loan 
program then from our vantage point, I be- 
lieve the DOT must be urged to institute a 
Federal loan program for private general avi- 
ation airports and to State and local govern- 
ments which work to develop general avi- 
ation airports. 

This, because the ability to float bond is- 
sues which pledge future airport revenues 
to their retirement, is almost exclusively lim- 
ited to a few of the Nation's major airports 
(many of which have now reached the top 
of their statutory or other debt limitations) 
and that general obligation bond issues are 
rarely possible at small and non-hub airports, 
although often possible at large and medium 
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hub airports where they are given sufficient 
community interest and support. 

So we have diagnosed the ills and prob- 
lems of today’s airport-oriented national avi- 
ation situation and, also, recited areas of 
common agreement. 

That's AOPA's evidence—as much as time 
permits—as “AOPA looks at airports.” 

Gentlemen, stop, look and listen. Let’s put 
our house in order, for otherwise we are on 
the road to ruin, a road which is going to dry 
up the source of airport financing so needed 
but which must be planned on an economi- 
cally sound, fair and equitable basis if it is to 
survive and flourish. 

It is both a privilege and honor to appear 
before this dynamic AA of AE convention. I 
thank you sincerely. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO THE 
CONGO 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Alaska [Mr. Pol Lock] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a resolution deploring 
the recent action of the administration in 
sending military assistance to the Congo 
to suppress an internal rebellion. Revo- 
lution and turmoil occur frequently in 
all parts of the world and this is most 
regrettable. However, in most cases, 
such events are internal and do not in- 
volve outside aggression from any source. 
Where such aggression does occur, and 
especially where it is Communist in- 
spired and supported, the vital interests 
of the United States are inevitably in- 
volved. 

Such is the case in Southeast Asia. 
Such is not the case in the Congo. There 
is no proof of any kind that the cur- 
rent troubles in that nation are anything 
but a non-Communist squabble between 
Congolese factions. In such a squabble 
I cannot see how our interests can be 
affected. Since this is the case, no mili- 
tary or other assistance should be ex- 
tended to any side. 

There has been much discussion dur- 
ing the past 3 years about the extent of 
American involvement in foreign dis- 
putes. I believe this Nation has a multi- 
tude of responsibilities throughout the 
world especially in regard to Commu- 
nist aggression. These responsibilities do 
not, however, extend to every domestic 
dispute in every foreign country regard- 
less of motive or cause. Unless it can be 
shown that our vital interests are in- 
volved, American hands should be kept 
off. No such showing has been made for 
intervention in the Congo. 

It has been common during the reign 
of the present administration to ignore 
Congress in the matter of foreign pol- 
icy. Congress is simply not consulted 
about actions before they are taken. The 
representatives of the people are only 
told what has happened after the event. 
I deplore this constant erosion of con- 
gressional responsibility in the field of 
foreign affairs, this attempt at admin- 
istration dictatorship. This resolution, 
therefore, expresses the sense of the 
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House that congressional approval 
should be obtained before such commit- 
ments are made. 

In view of the fast-moving nature of 
this type of event, I hope that the House 
will quickly consider this resolution. 

H. Res. 738 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives deplores the recent intervention of the 
United States in the internal affairs of the 
Congo by the dispatch of three military 
transport aircraft and crews; that it is the 
sense of the House of Representatives that 
the President should not make such com- 
mitments without first obtaining congres- 
sional approval; and that such interven- 
tion should not occur unless the vital in- 
terests of the United States are clearly in- 
volved, 


FARM BUREAU CONTROVERSY 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Morton] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, a contro- 
versy has boiled up as the result of hear- 
ings by one of the subcommittees of this 
body which saddens me. It involves that 
fine organization known to millions of 
Americans as the Farm Bureau. 

I would like to state for the Recor that 
I hold this organization in the highest 
regard and have worked on a State level 
with Farm Bureau members ever since 
I have been associated with Maryland 
agriculture. 

In the 12 counties of the great bay 
country, which I am honored to represent 
in this House, there are 3,890 members 
of the Maryland Farm Bureau as of this 
week. These are 3,890 of the finest and 
most hard-working people you could find 
anywhere in the world. Daily, through 
their toil, they help make that modern 
miracle which is American agriculture. 

These people have banded together in 
Farm Bureau just as many other Ameri- 
cans over the years have banded together 
in associations, unions, and professional 
societies. They have banded together to 
promote their common interest of Ameri- 
can farming and to express their views 
on matters which affect them as farmers, 
as citizens, and as Americans. 

I can think of no other organization of 
people in action today which can cite a 
prouder record of mutual achievement 
and common effort than the Farm Bu- 
reau. It is such organizations and such 
people that have made this country 
great. 

As the years have gone by, Farm Bu- 
reau has grown in its efforts to assist its 
members throughout the country. 

Today, there are those who question 
the size of Farm Bureau enterprises and 
involvement. To them I would say they 
should realize that agriculture is still the 
largest single business we have in this 
country in the private sector. 

It is also the hardest. 

Little wonder then that agricultural 
service organizations such as Farm Bu- 
reau have grown. 
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In conclusion, I urge my colleagues to 
consider for a moment what the work of 
Farm Bureau has meant to the welfare 
of American agriculture and American 
farmers. For this work, Farm Bureau de- 
serves a resounding vote of thanks. 


CONGO EPISODE SHOWS NEED TO 
CLARIFY CONGRESSIONAL AU- 
THORITY 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent Congo episode demonstrates clearly 
the need for action to clarify congres- 
sional authority. 

There are three instances where the 
President, as Commander in Chief, is 
not required to seek prior congressional 
approval before sending American mili- 
tary personnel to foreign soil. It is his 
constitutional right and duty to act with 
dispatch to: First, repel attack; second, 
protect the lives and property of U.S. 
citizens; and third, fulfill American 
treaty obligations. 

However, when he goes beyond these 
three and intervenes in the internal po- 
litical affairs of another country, under 
the Constitution, the President must seek 
specific prior approval from the Con- 
gress. This resolution is aimed only at the 
specific political intervention in the 
Congo and, if enacted, would indicate 
the disapproval of the Congress of the 
failure of the President to secure con- 
gressional approval before making this 
policy decision. 

The first “whereas” clause cites the 
appropriate portions of the Constitution 
under which the President should have 
acted and under which the Congress 
should now act in the form of this reso- 
lution. Attached to my remarks is an ex- 
tract from the Constitution. 

The second “whereas” clause defines 
the strictly limited authority which the 
President has to commit military person- 
nel without securing congressional ap- 
proval; that is, “in self-defense or in de- 
fense of other American citizens.” 

The third “whereas” clause acknowl- 
edges the inherent right of the President 
and military forces to respond when at- 
tacked. Such a response should be purely 
defensive and approval must be secured 
from the Congress before any offensive 
action is undertaken. 

The operative part of the resolution 
deals with the present commitment in 
the Congo, with any future commitment 
there, and again contains a clause ac- 
knowledging the right of self-defense 
and the defense of other American citi- 
zens. 

The first clause expresses the desire 
on the part of the Congress that no addi- 
tional military personnel or materiel be 
sent into the Congo until the President 
has received the approval of the Con- 
gress of such action. 
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The second clause permits the person- 
nel presently in the Congo to act only 
in certain limited instances. 

Of the more than 125 instances in the 
past when the President has committed 
American troops without prior congres- 
sional approval, virtually all have been 
within one of the categories I men- 
tioned earlier; namely, to repel attack, 
protect lives and property of American 
citizens, and fulfill treaty obligations. 
Most have been to protect the lives and 
property of American citizens. So long 
as these are not used as an excuse for 
further political intervention, it is clear- 
ly within the constitutional power of the 
President so to act and, in fact, it is his 
duty. But this authority permits only a 
limited response to a specific situation, 
and it terminates when the need for such 
protection terminates. Beyond this, any 
intervention by American forces becomes 
political in nature, and must be preceded 
by congressional approval. 

The final clause recognizes the inher- 
ent right to respond to any direct attack 
upon our forces or American citizens in 
the Congo, so long as the response is de- 
fensive and aimed at only repelling the 
attack. 

This resolution does not unduly tie 
the hands of the President, nor does it 
prevent him from responding to emer- 
gency situations. It is limited only to 
this specific situation, that of our in- 
tervention in the Congo. It will have no 
force in any other emergency situation 
and its primary precedential value will 
be in causing the President to comply 
with constitutional procedure the next 
time a similar situation arises. It per- 
mits the military personnel “to respond 
in whatever strength and by whatever 
means required” to repel any attack 
upon them, but at the same time estab- 
lishes the proper roles of the legislative 
and executive in this aspect of foreign 
affairs. 

The power provisions of the Constitu- 
tion which contribute most directly to 
the foreign relations power are the fol- 
lowing: 

LEGISLATIVE POWERS 

The Congress shall have power to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts and ex- 
cises, to ... provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare of the United 
States (Article I, Sec. 8, cl. 1); 

To borrow money on the credit of the 
United States; ... To declare war... 
(cl. 2); 

To raise and support armies, but no ap- 
propriation of money to that use shall be 
for a longer term than two years (cl. 12); 

To provide and maintain a navy (cl. 13); 

To make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces (cl. 
14); 

To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any depart- 
ment or office thereof (cl. 18); 

EXECUTIVE POWERS 

The executive power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States of America 
(Article II, Sec. 1, cl. 1); 

The President shall be commander in chief 
of the army and navy of the United States, 
and of the militia of the several States, when 
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called into the actual service of the United 
States . . (Sec. 2, cl. 1); 

He shall have Power, by and with the Ad- 
vice and Consent of the Senate, to make 
Treaties, provided two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors present concur; and he shall nominate, 
and by and with the Advice and Consent of 
the Senate, shall appoint Ambassadors... 
(Sec. 2, cl. 2); 

He shall recelve Ambassadors and other 
public Ministers; he shall take Care that 
the Laws be faithfully executed . . . (Sec. 
3, cl. 1). 


It should be noted that the operation 
of most of these powers is not confined 
to time of war. 

Here is the text of the resolution I 
have today introduced: 

H. Com. Res. 410 


Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States commits the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions jointly to the legislative and executive 
branches of Government by article I, section 
8, and article II, sections 1, 2, and 3; and 

Whereas under traditional interpretation 
of the Constitution of the United States the 
political intervention by United States mili- 
tary personnel in a role which is other than 
strictly in self-defense or in defense of other 
American citizens requires the explicit ap- 
proval of the Congress; and 

Whereas under the Constitution of the 
United States and under international law it 
is the inherent right of the President, as 
Commander in Chief, and of all military per- 
sonnel to act in their own self-defense when 
attacked: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (the Senate concur- 
ring), That it is the sense of the United 
States Congress that no additional military 
personnel or materiel, combatant or other- 
wise, shall be committed by the United States 
to the Republic of the Congo without prior 
approval by the Congress of the United 
States. 

Nor shall the noncombatant personnel 
presently committed, nor their accompany- 
ing military materiel, be used either alone or 
in conjunction with other forces for any 
purpose other than one which is confined, 
limited and purely in defense of American 
citizens or property in the Congo until such 
time as the Executive obtains the approval 
of the United States Congress. 

Nothing in this resolution shall be con- 
strued in any way to limit the inherent right 
of the Commander in Chief and United States 
military forces to respond in whatever 
strength and by whatever means required to 
an aggressive attack directly upon them or 
upon American citizens, but such response 
shall be limited in scope and duration to 
whatever is required to repel the attack. 


MUDDLED THINKING ON THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Bos WILSON] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
time has come for some explanations by 
the executive department of some mud- 
died thinking on the Middle East. 

Today’s news features reports of Jor- 
danian King Hussein following his meet- 
ing with President Johnson here, back 
in the warm embrace of Egypt’s Nasser 
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in Cairo. At the same time, we learn that 
Egypt has welcomed a Soviet naval task 
force, including missile cruisers, to Port 
Said and Alexandria. We hear the Soviet 
naval commander admit that his ships 
are maintaining surveillance over the 
U.S. 6th Fleet units. The Soviet admiral 
also openly proclaims that he is pre- 
pared to use force in concert with the 
Arabs. 

Against this background, at the time 
of the Arab summit conference in Cairo 
and the presence there of King Hussein, 
I am asking the administration for an 
explanation of what happened to the 
F-104 jet fighters, M-48 tanks of the 
Patton type, and other classified equip- 
ment that our taxpayers provided to 
Jordan. Fortunately, only a few of the 
F-104’s, a mach 2 fighter, were de- 
livered to Jordan before the war broke 
out on June 5. Otherwise, the Soviet Air 
Force technicians would have more 
F-104’s with which to experiment. 

We can only hope, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Israelis accounted for enough of 
the F-104’s, M-48 's, and other strategic 
equipment—including classified signal 
gear, that the Russians will have less to 
experiment with in their military labo- 
ratories. Since we are using these very 
same weapons in Vietnam, the Russians 
would be in a position to advise North 
Vietnam and the Vietcong on the best 
techniques to use against our arms and 
the brave American boys who are using 
them in Vietnam. The Russians could 
study our equipment and send the Viet- 
namese Communists the proper weapons 
and technical data to destroy such U.S. 
weapons and to kill our soldiers. 

I wish to inform the House that I am 
writing the Secretary of Defense to ask 
how many F-104’s, M-48’s, and so forth, 
we delivered to Jordan. I am asking who 
paid for them. I am asking for the num- 
ber and types of U.S. Army technical 
and training manuals delivered. We can 
now assume that such material, through 
the unified Arab command, is now avail- 
able to Russia. 

The administration should be held 
fully accountable for the policies that 
provided Jordan with the artillery and 
mortars that the Jordanians fired into 
Jerusalem. Some of the sacred places 
and at least two Israel hospitals were 
damaged by U.S. artillery and mortar 
shells. I am convinced that most of these 
arms were given to the Jordanians gratis 
under a presumption that such guns 
would fire only in the direction of Com- 
munists. 

There are even more serious questions 
that I am asking the administration to 
answer. 

The official records disclose that even 
after the Syrian Government denounced 
the United States as an aggressor in 
Vietnam, welcomed a Vietcong delega- 
tion to Damascus, permitted Communist 
China to provide weapons and guidance 
to Syrian-based terrorists who raided 
Israel, and proclaimed Syria a spearhead 
of the struggle against so-called Ameri- 
can imperialism, the administration per- 
mitted American funds to be used to 
train Syrian military officers. 

I also want to know how much was 
spent by the administration of the 
United States to train Syrian pro-Com- 
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munist officers, some of whom received 
prior training and orientation in the 
Soviet Union? I want to know how many 
were invited to U.S. military establish- 
ments. I want to know how much they 
learned about equipment, training meth- 
ods, and so forth. 

If the administration does not know 
what I am speaking about, let the offi- 
cials refer to discretionary expenditures 
under the U.S. military assistance pro- 
gram. They will have to concede that 
Syrians and other pro-Communist Arabs 
were guests of our military establish- 
ment at a time when the movements of 
our military attachés in those same Arab 
countries, especially Syria, were seriously 
restricted. 

Even if the administration reports that 
in a recent fiscal year only 10 or 8 or 
6 Syrian officers were trained by the 
United States, I submit that only one 
would have been one too many. 

The answer the State Department has 
been giving on such training of officers 
from leftist countries has been that it 
helps maintain American infiuence. This 
is absurd. 

The Syrians are so militantly pro- 
Communist that they waver between the 
Peking and Moscow philosophies, 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the records 
will show that many thousands of dollars 
of nonreimbursible military assistance, 
in the form of training, has been ex- 
tended to Syrians who were trained by 
the Soviet Union, use Soviet weapons, 
and are devoted to destroying American 
rights and influence in the Middle East 
and Mediterranean. Syrian Government 
authorities have bragged that they would 
destroy the U.S. 6th Fleet and feed the 
American sailors “to the fish.” They 
allow Soviet submarines and surveillance 
trawlers to use their seaports. Many Red 
army officers are in Syria as technicians 
and advisers. 

I think it is inexcusable that the ad- 
ministration permitted training of Syr- 
ians after their pro-Communist and 
anti-American policies were so obvious. 
All the perfumes of Arabia will not 
sweeten the stench of a decision to train 
foreign officers of a pro-Communist na- 
tion who, we have every reason to believe, 
pass along every vestige of intelligence 
gathered in U.S. training bases to Mos- 
cow, Peking, and Hanoi. 

Indeed, some of the Arabs from the 
so-called Palestine Liberation Army, a 
paramilitary formation based in Syria, 
have been to Peking as guests of Mao 
Tse-tung. Ahmed Shukairy, head of this 
terrorist group, has boasted that they 
would send volunteers to North Vietnam 
and learn how to turn the Middle East 
into “another Vietnam.” China has sent 
them the same types of mines and ma- 
chineguns used against our forces in 
Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not feel that the 
Congress should appropriate a single 
cent to subsidize the training or equip- 
ping with American weapons of Arabs 
who lend themselves to the Soviet plot 
to dominate the Middle East and Medi- 
terranean. 

We might as well give technical in- 
formation, military training, and weap- 
ons directly to the Vietcong if we are 
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going to provide such benefits to their 
allies. 

In view of the situation I have de- 
scribed, responsible Members will cer- 
tainly agree that the practices that un- 
dermine our national security in this 
area must be stopped. 

Accordingly, I propose that the for- 
eign aid bill coming before the House 
soon contain a mandatory provision 
withholding all forms of military assist- 
ance from nations that collaborate with 
the Soviet Union, threaten the United 
States, and cooperate with the Vietcong. 
Because of the poor judgment of our 
leading policymakers in recent years, I 
fee] that the wording of such an amend- 
ment must be mandatory. It cannot be 
left to the discretion of an executive 
department that has demonstrated such 
indiscretions in the past. 


NEEDED AMENDMENT TO ANTI- 
RIOT BILL 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Epwarps] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the antiriot bill, H.R. 421, is 
scheduled for consideration in the House 
tomorrow. I support this bill as a means 
of curbing the activities of the semipro- 
fessional agitators who make it their 
business to organize and instigate riots 
and civil disturbances throughout the 
country, wherever, and whenever they 
are able to do so. 

I intend tomorrow to offer an amend- 
ment which will specifically apply to law 
enforcement officers and firemen engaged 
in the performance of their duties in con- 
nection with such riots with which the 
legislation is concerned. 

The need for this provision has been 
proven in many, or most, of the more vio- 
lent incidents of recent months. Fire 
trucks have been blocked deliberately so 
that fires are left to blaze freely. Police- 
men have been obstructed in many dif- 
ferent ways. 

In my opinion it is necessary that we 
add this provision to the antiriot bill in 
order that it may be effective in protect- 
ing the forces of law and order in Amer- 
ican communities against individuals 
who are dedicated to organized violence. 
A copy of my amendment follows: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE 

Jack Epwarps ro H.R. 421 

After the comma on line 23 on page 3 
add the word “or” and then add the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(c) obstructs, impedes, or interferes with 
any member of a fire department (including 
a volunteer fire department) or law enforce- 
ment officer of any State, any political sub- 
division of a State, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, engaged in the performance of his 


Official duties incident to and during the 
commission of any such riot,” 


WAR ON WASTE 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
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Kentucky [Mr. SNYDER], is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced legislation (H.R. 11385) 
which is to be known as the “war on 
waste.” The administration in its bid to 
buy votes has literally declared war on 
everything—except the waste which its 
many “wars” have brought about. Great 
Society programs have declared war on 
each and every American problem; but 
the only war being waged successfully is 
a War on progress, as spending and give- 
away programs stifle initiative and per- 
petuate inflation. Congressional respon- 
sibility must now be directed toward 
seeking relief for the taxpayer; relief 
from the irresponsible spending and red- 
tape that encumbers all of Government 
and continues to bleed the taxpayer until 
his confidence in his country and in those 
who represent him is gravely weakened. 
The time has come when Congress must 
wage war on waste. 

Tomorrow the Republicans will be 
taking a special order to point up the 
need for such a program against waste. 
Today I am here to urge, as I am cer- 
tain they will do tomorrow, that we 
cease discussion and act. I have proposed 
that we establish a 10-member commis- 
sion to be known as the Commission for 
the Elimination of Duplication and 
Waste. The duties and responsibilities 
of this Commission shall be as follows: 

First, recommending methods and 
procedures for reducing expenditures to 
the lowest amount consistent with the 
efficient performance of essential serv- 
ices, activities, and functions; 

Second, eliminating duplication and 
overlapping of services, activities, and 
functions; 

Third, consolidating services, activi- 
ties, and functions of similar nature; 

Fourth, abolishing services, activities, 
and functions not necessary to the effi- 
cient conduct of Government; 

Fifth, defining responsibilities of offi- 
cials; 

Sixth, eliminating nonessential serv- 
ices, functions and activities which are 
competitive with private enterprise; and 

Seventh, relocating agencies now re- 
sponsible directly to the President in de- 
partments or other agencies if the result 
can be shown to increase efficiency. 

Members of the Commission are to in- 
clude six chosen from private life, two 
by the President and two each by the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. The 
other four members shall consist of two 
Senators and two Representatives, one 
each from the two parties. The congres- 
sional Members of this Commission shall 
be chosen from those who have been out- 
spoken in their criticism of waste and 
duplication in Government, thereby in- 
suring a complete and thorough investi- 
gation of Government operations. 

Congress must recognize the need and 
assume the leadership for more responsi- 
ble financial policies at every level of the 
Federal Government. For this reason, I 
have called for the Commission’s study 
of the legislative as well as the executive 
branch of Government. Committee re- 
ports will be made directly to Congress as 
specified in the bill; however, so that ap- 
propriation reductions might be made 
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without the need for legislation, the 
Commission will also report directly to 
the chairmen of the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of both the House and Senate. 

Like the war on poverty, many of the 
Great Society programs began as rela- 
tively attractive ideals. To say that all of 
us wish to encourage the American dream 
is by now a hackneyed cliché. But the 
time has come when we must face the 
realization that in seeking to further 
that dream, we may instead have under- 
mined those invaluable American quali- 
ties—individual initiative and our faith 
in representative government. 

The people of my home State must live 
with the burdens of a local property tax, 
a State sales tax, a State income tax, 
local occupational taxes and last but not 
least, Federal income taxes. Now arms 
are about to be twisted and threats lev- 
eled, so that the administration can force 
upon us still higher Federal income taxes. 
To see the waste and duplication involv- 
ing tax money one only needs to refer to 
the catalog of public assistance pro- 
grams. The catalog is a book the size of 
the Washington telephone directory out- 
lining 459 separate programs. This cata- 
log is merely an index of the programs— 
most of which are duplicates of other 
programs. Grants in aid are available for 
the same type program from several Fed- 
eral sources. In many instances local au- 
thorities are confused as to which pro- 
gram to apply for, and apply for several, 
for the same project. 

When I left Kentucky to come to the 
90th Congress, I pledged to my people 
that I was coming here for them; and 
when I go home again I am going back 
with the consolation that I did not de- 
ceive them and with the firm conviction 
that I did everything in my power to end 
the ludicrous fiasco that this adminis- 
tration is waging at their expense. 

Our people are fed up with the spend- 
ing practice of this administration and 
the billions of dollars that are being 
wasted. If you and I refuse to face that 
fact, the people may well find representa- 
tives who will. Let us, then, declare war 
on one of the people’s greatest enemies— 
Waste. 

The question ultimately is, Whom do 
we represent? Ourselves? The President? 
A political party? Or do we represent the 
people? Do we have the courage to admit 
that we have allowed spending to get 
out of hand, that we have avoided the 
task of organizing Government so it can 
work effectively at minimum cost? Are 
we willing to let it go on and on and on 
until the American people turn in dis- 
gust not just from a single politician, 
but from the whole improvident struc- 
ture the Federal Government has be- 
come. 

No one has ever maintained that war 
is popular or amusing or entertaining. 
But there are instances in which neces- 
sity predominates; that necessity is now. 
On behalf of the people of Kentucky’s 
Fourth District and, I believe, the people 
all across this country, I am asking you 
to join in waging war on waste. 

Mr. Speaker, I am joined in this origi- 
nal bill by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. ASHBROOK], the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. CARTER], the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Duncan], the gen- 
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tleman from Ohio [Mr. LuKens], the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY], the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. QULLEN], the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. WAMPLER], the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], the 
gentleman from California [Mr. CLAU- 
SENI, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Mize], the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Price], the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. Denney], the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Watson], the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. EDWARDS], 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Pettis], the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania {Mr. Corsetr], the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cotter], the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. HALL], the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Crancy], the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BRAY], the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLACK- 
BURN], the gentleman from New Jersey 
{Mr. Hunt], the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ANDERSON], and the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL]. 


THE ANTIRIOT BILL: AN EXERCISE 
IN FUTILITY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, in to- 
day’s Washington Post, the distinguish- 
ed observer, Mr. Marquis Childs, has suc- 
cinctly and accurately summed up the 
futility and irrelevance of the so-called 
antiriot bill which will be before the 
House tomorrow. He points out that this 
bill will not even begin to touch the 
causes of the riots which it purports to 
help combat. 

I insert that column to be printed at 
this point in the RECORD: 

On Mazor Causes or RIGHTS TURMOIL 
(By Marquis Childs) 

Nothing could be more flattering to the 
chief advocate of black power than that 
within the confines of the little band of 
men who run the House, the antiriot bill is 
known as the Stokely Carmichael bill. This is 
@ measure both of its futility and of the 
fierce passions boiling up out of the riots 
rocking city after city, North and South. 

With only three dissenters the House 
Judiciary Committee has given its blessings 
to the Carmichael bill and it is expected to 
go whooping through the House. Put the 
troublemakers, the Carmichaels, the apostles 
of revolutionary black power in jail and you 
will end the riots. That is the hopeful con- 
viction not only of the backers of the meas- 
ure but of many impassioned citizens deeply 
‘disturbed by violence and pillage. 

The antiriot proposal, which was rushed 
through the House last year as an amend- 
ment by Rep. William C. Cramer of Florida to 
a civil rights act that failed of final passage 
provides a fine of $10,000 and five years in 
jail for anyone who travels from state to 
state, or uses the mails to “incite a riot.“ The 
language is so broad, covering those who 

“organize, promote, encourage or carry on a 
riot” or “commit any act of violence in fur- 
therance of a riot” that the dissenters believe 
it is unconstitutional. 

IF they are right, the sequence—granted 
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the Senate goes along and the measure be- 
come law—will be as follows. Carmichael and 
his lieutenants will be arrested, convicted 
and sentenced. Their appeal will go to the 
Supreme Court which will throw the law out, 
the result being added odium for the Court 
on the right and triumph for Carmichael & 
Co. 

In short, while it may be a temporary 
escape valve the net will be futility. This is 
predictable in the preliminary report of a 
study directed by Dr. Joseph Spiegel at 
Brandeis University on the sources of vio- 
lence as sampled in six Northern cities, three 
that have had riots and three that have 
not. 

The report, based on careful polling tech- 
niques, shows that riots grow out of deep, 
long-harbored discontents within the ghetto. 
There is an interaction of two factors, the 
“grievance level” and the inflammatory na- 
ture of the incident precipitating the initial 
outbreak. Where the “grievance level” is high 
over lack of jobs, miserable housing, or the 
conviction of police brutality, a small in- 
cident will trigger a riot. 

While Carmichael may have helped to 
touch off the flare-up in Atlanta, Spiegel be- 
lieves that outsiders have little or nothing to 
do with the riots in Northern cities. 

On “outsiders” as a cause of riots Negroes 
and whites differ more sharply than on any 
of the factors contributing to the violence of 
this long, hot summer. A large percentage 
of whites see as the only factor “outsiders 
coming into a city and stirring up trouble.” 

The vast majority of Negroes reject this 
as a major cause. In one city—the six metro- 
politan areas are not singled out by name in 
the study—56 per cent of whites gave “out- 
siders” as the cause and only seven per cent 
of Negroes. 

The frightening irony emerging from this 
survey is that among both whites and 
Negroes a rather high proportion subscribes 
to the “squeaky wheel” principle. That is, 
improvements would not have taken place 
without riots. And this attitude is even ap- 
plied to civil rights legislation which would 
not have been enacted without uprisings, or 
so a sizable percentage of those polled be- 
lieve. 

The figures adding up to inequities within 
the ghetto—poverty, joblessness, overcrowd- 
ing—are an old story. Nowhere has it been 
expressed so eloquently as by President 
Johnson in his speech two years ago at 
Howard University in Washington. The civil 
rights acts, the President said, were only the 
smallest start at correcting a century of in- 
justice that had forced the Negro to live in 
@ separate nation isolated and deprived. 

That was perhaps the peak of rising ex- 
pectation, the high tide of hope. The 
swiftly mounting cost of the Vietnam war 
and a grumbling resistance to further 
change have forced cuts in the programs 
meant to break down the barriers of that 
other and separate nation. The sense of 
failed promises is one of the deep discon- 
tents in the ghettos. 

The antiriot bill was once twinned with 
a measure to give protection to civil rights 
workers. They have been separated and it is 
a refiection of the current mood that the 
latter may die while the Stokely Carmichael 
bill passes with little challenge. 


PRICE STABILITY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
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most gratifying and commendable 
achievements of this Nation is its record 
of price stability. 

The simple fact is that consumer prices 
in the last 10 years—1956-66—have risen 
far less in the United States than in any 
other major industrial nation in the free 
world. 

This development was reported in an 
article on the “Depreciation of Money” 
in the monthly economic letter published 
last week by the First National City 
Bank, New York. The article was partic- 
ularly interesting to me in light of some 
reports I have seen about a decline in the 
dollar's buying power. 

Let me read what the article said on 
this point: 

With a rate of shrinkage of 1.8 per cent per 
annum, the U.S. dollar suffered the lowest 
average rate of depreciation of any currency 
of the major industrial nations over the ten- 
year span, 


According to the table shown in this 
article, our nearest rivals of the major 
industrial countries were Canada and 
Australia with an annual currency de- 
preciation of 2 percent, followed by 2.2 
percent for Belgium, 2.3 percent for West 
Germany, 2.4 percent for Switzerland, 
2.8 percent for Austria, 2.9 percent for 
the United Kingdom, 3.2 percent for 
Italy, 3.8 percent for Sweden, 4 percent 
for Japan, 4.7 percent for France, and 
6.9 percent for Spain. Furthermore, for 
the 10-year period, the median rate of 
depreciation of money in the 45 coun- 
tries surveyed by First National City 
Bank was 3.4 percent a year, almost 
twice as much as in the United States. 

Equally interesting is what the article 
points out about last year alone. As we 
all know, 1966 was a year of strong in- 
flationary pressure. The article shows 
that despite the inflationary pressures, 
the United States had greater price sta- 
bility in 1966 than most other industrial 
nations. 

It is clear from all of this that our 
record of preserving the purchasing 
power of the dollar is an impressive one 
indeed. This is a record worthy of praise. 
It has made the dollar the strongest cur- 
rency in the world. 

A large measure of the credit must go 
to the Johnson administration, which 
has presided over one of the healthiest 
and most prosperous economic periods 
in the Nation’s history. 

The Johnson administration’s job of 
fostering price stability is matched by 
other economic achievements. For exam- 
ple, between the fourth quarter of 1963 
and the first quarter of 1967: The unem- 
ployment rate has dropped from 5.6 to 
3.8 percent; the gross national product, 
corrected for price changes, is up close to 
$100 billion or 17 percent; profits after 
taxes have risen by about 31 percent; 
total wages and salaries have grown by 
about 29 percent; industrial production 
has risen by some 24 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe my colleagues 
will be interested in reading the article 
I referred to earlier. I ask permission 
that it be inserted into the Recorp at this 
point. 

DEPRECIATION OF MONEY 

In the accompanying table we again pre- 
sent our annual survey of comparative rates 
of shrinkage in the value of money. As in 
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the past, declines in the domestic purchasing 
power of the various national currencies are 
calculated from official cost-of-living or con- 
sumer price indexes. Although the figures 
are affected in some instances by limited cov- 
erage or uneven quality of official price in- 
dexes, they provide a general guide to what 
happened to the value of money in 1966 and 
for the 1956-66 period as a whole. 

The value of money declined faster last 
year than in the decade as a whole in 29 of 
the 45 countries surveyed. For the 1956-66 
period, the median rate of depreciation of 
money in the 45 countries was 3.4 per cent 
a year—a rate that means a loss almost one 
third of the purchasing power of a cur- 
rency in ten years. 

With a rate of shrinkage of 1.8 per cent per 
annum, the U.S. dollar suffered the lowest 
average rate of depreciation of any currency 
of the major industrial nations over the 
ten-year span. In 1966, however, the dollar 
lost 2.8 per cent of its buying power as con- 
sumer prices registered their largest increase 
since 1958, largely as a result of higher prices 
for foods and services. 

Rates of depreciation in other industrial 
nations in 1966 ranged from 2.1 per cent to 
6.9 per cent. In many European countries, 
upward price pressures early in 1966 mod- 
erated toward the end of the year as severe 
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monetary restraint cut into aggregate de- 
mand. In France and Italy, although eco- 
nomic policy continued on an expansionary 
course throughout all of 1966, there was less 
inflation last year than on average over the 
period 1956-1966. 

For the world as a whole, some of the most 
serious losses of purchasing power occurred 
in countries suffering from severe shortages 
of food supplies, especially cereal grains. The 
most pronounced acceleration of inflation 
occurred in war-torn Vietnam where a “rice 
panic” continued to undermine attempts to 
put a damper on the inflationary spiral. 

Among the South American countries, 
whose currencies have registered the most 
serious losses of purchasing power over the 
decade, Brazil, Argentina and Chile again 
suffered significant shrinkages in money val- 
ues in 1966, although programs to combat 
inflationary pressures began to take hold in 
Brazil and Chile. The severe inflationary 
problems of South American countries have 
held down their growth rates by limiting 
capital accumulations through saving and 
thus diminishing the volume of domestic re- 
sources for investment. Recognizing the ad- 
vantages of stable money, Argentina recently 
implemented a series of measures aimed at 
slowing the rate of inflation in order to lay 
a firmer basis for sound economic growth. 


— — 
1 Fi 
Portu; 


(Federal Republic)... 


Argen 
Brazil. 


Indexes of value of money Annual rates of depreci- 


ation (percen 
1956 1961 1966 1965-66 
100 102 100 0 0.7 
100 93 90 1.1 ak 
100 98 86 1.5 1.6 
100 91 84 1.8 2.8 
100 83 1.9 2.5 
100 91 82 2.0 3.6 
100 30 82 2.0 2 
100 91 81 2.1 4.8 
100 88 80 2.2 3.7 
100 93 80 2.2 3.9 
100 91 80 2.2 3.6 
100 92 79 2.3 3.4 
100 92 78 2.4 4.9 
100 94 78 2.4 4.6 
100 88 77 2.6 2.4 
100 94 76 2.6 8.2 
100 90 75 2.8 2:4 
100 95 75 2.9 8.2 
100 89 74 2.9 3.8 
100 92 72 3.2 2.3 
100 89 72 3.2 2.9 
100 88 72 3.3 3.3 
100 88 71 3.4 5.6 
100 84 70 3.5 6.7 
100 75 70 3.5 —.4 
100 92 70 3.6 6.0 
100 93 69 3.6 6.9 
100 78 69 3.7 4.0 
100 85 68 3.8 6.3 
100 88 66 4.0 4.0 
100 74 62 4.7 2.6 
100 79 60 4.9 3.8 
100 62 58 5.2 2.2 
100 82 58 5.4 7.2 
100 83 57 5.5 9.7 
100 73 49 6.9 6.0 
100 99 46 7.4 38.6 
100 58 45 7.7 7.8 
100 66 41 8.5 8.4 
100 70 33 10.5 10.6 
100 63 32 10.8 16.4 
100 31 25 13.0 5.7 
100 38 10 20.6 18.6 
100 20 6 24.5 24.2 
100 29 2 31.0 31.8 


1Compounded annually. 


Note.—Depreciation computed from unrounded data. Value of money is measured by reciprocals of official cost-of-living or 


consumer price indexes, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Grammo] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, this month 
marks the 93d year of the absence of 
self-government in the District of Co- 
lumbia; the anniversary of a mockery of 
many fundamental ideals this country 
has stood for and advocated. At the door- 
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steps of this Chamber live more than 
three-quarters of a million Americans 
with no voice in or control over their lo- 
cal government. How can we allow this 
to continue? 

Earlier this year, President Johnson 
submitted to this body a plan for the 
reorganization of the government of the 
District of Columbia. I commend the 
President for his initiative in proposing 
this reorganization, and I shall support 
his efforts. However, this plan does not 
alter the basic situation whereby the 
citizens of the District are deprived of a 
voice in their government. To correct 
this injustice, Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing today legislation which will as- 
sure a city government selected by and 
responsible to the citizens of the District 
and a measure proposing a constitu- 
tional amendment that will grant repre- 
sentation in the Congress for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Briefly, the government which would 
be created under this charter is a mayor- 
council system identical to that which 
was proposed last Congress in the so- 
called Multer substitute plan. The Dis- 
trict government would consist of an 
elected mayor and a 19-member council; 
14 members would be elected from vari- 
ous wards, and five would be selected in 
at-large elections. The present Board of 
Commissioners would be abolished and 
their functions transferred to the Dis- 
trict Council. Authority over the school 
system would be retained by the Board 
of Education; however, provisions are 
made for the election of all board mem- 
bers. Pending ratification of the consti- 
tutional amendment, which I have pro- 
posed granting representation in the 
Congress for the District, I have pro- 
vided for an elected nonvoting delegate 
from the District of Columbia in the 
House of Representatives. Acceptance of 
this charter is not only contingent upon 
congressional action, but also upon the 
expression of support for it through 2 
public referendum to be conducted after 
the enactment of this legislation. 

the constitutional question 
steming from article I, section 8, of the 
Constitution, “The Congress shall have 
power, to exercise exclusive legislation in 
all cases whatsoever over such District, 
as may. . . become the seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States,” I call 
attention to the opinion of the Supreme 
Court in the 1953 case of the District of 
Columbia v. John R. Thompson Co., 346 
US. 100,109 (1953): 
It would seem then that on the analogy of 


the delegation of powers of self-government 


and home rule both to municipalities and to 
territories there is no constitutional barrier 
to the delegation by Congress to the District 
of Columbia of full legislative power, subject 
of course to the constitutional limitations to 
which all law making is subservient and 
subject also to the power of Congress at any 
time to revise, alter, or revoke the authority 


granted. 


The legislation which I have intro- 
duced complies with the dictum of the 
Court. Section 324(a) (2) (b) states: 

All acts of the Council and the qualified 
voters of the District of Columbia shall at all 
times be subject to repeal or modification 
by the Congress of the United States, and 
nothing herein shall be construed to deprive 
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Congress of the power of legislation over said 
District in as ample manner as if this Act 
had not been enacted. 


In addition, this legislation retains the 
present means of computing the annual 
Federal payment to the District and the 
Congress right to an annual examina- 
tion of the financial obligations of the 
District. 

As we enter this 94th year in which the 
Congress is required to act as the city 
council of the District of Columbia, I ask 
my colleagues to look back in history and 
consider the origins of this wholly in- 
efficient, wasteful state of affairs. The 
factors which led to the loss of self- 
government include political instability 
in the District, the rapid population 
growth of the city, and financial difficul- 
ties plaguing the city which were the 
consequence of the tumultuous times 
following the Civil War. Clearly, these 
factors typify an era in our Nation’s de- 
velopment which has since been buried 
in history books. Today the government 
of the District of Columbia stands as a 
questionable monument to the Recon- 
struction Era. Let us put an end to it. 

Mr. Speaker, since coming to Congress 
in 1959, I have supported and fought for 
every effort to expand the voice of the 
citizens of the District of Columbia in 
their government. I am proud to have 
been among the originators of the 1959 
discharge petition in an ill-fated attempt 
to bring legislation proposing home rule 
to the House floor. In 1962, I again joined 
in an attempt to discharge home rule 
legislation. As a signer of the 1965 dis- 
charge petition, I was deeply disap- 
pointed by the inability of the Congress 
to take some steps toward home rule at 
a time when, I believe, a majority of its 
Members favored such progress. 

We are a new Congress. We have the 
opportunity and the responsibility to act 
now. I can see no sound reason for fail- 
ing to restore self-government to the in- 
habitants of the District. I can see no 
good reason to continue to deny to Amer- 
ican citizens living in the District the 
rights and privileges of American citi- 
zens in the States. Let us put an end to 
this inferior status of the inhabitants of 
the District of Columbia. 


THE LATE HAL LEYSHON 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, a friend 
of mine died this week in New York. He 
was a Democrat and he served his party 
not just for partisan purpose but because 
he believed that joining a political party 
and participating in its activities was a 
part of being a good citizen. 

Hal Leyshon was a good citizen and he 
served his country in war and in peace. 
His first career as a journalist brought 
the newspaper he edited a Pulitzer 
Prize. In his second career in public 
relations he never lost sight of his early 
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training as a journalist—to provide the 
people with the truth, with the informa- 
tion they needed to keep our democratic 
society healthy. 

In an era where selected truths and 
persuasive appeals to the emotions are 
stocks in trade of too many practitioners 
of public relations, the reliance on truth 
and the solid integrity of Hal Leyshon 
are worthy of notice. 

For this reason I ask that the follow- 
ing account of the career of Hay Ley- 
shon, as carried in the New York Times 
of July 10, be made a part of this Recorp. 


Hat LeysHon, 66, A PusLictry Man— 
Accounts INCLUDED FLORIDA, TRUMAN, AND 
PETRILLO 


Hal I. Leyshon, a public-relations consul- 
tant who helped develop the images of Flor- 
ida as a resort, President Harry S. Truman as 
a choice for election in 1948 and James 
Caesar Petrillo as “Friendly Jimmy” rather 
than as the “Czar of Music,” died of a heart 
attack yesterday in Doctors Hospital. He was 
66 years old and lived at 45 East 85th Street. 

Hal Leyshon & Associates, the public-re- 
lations and legislative consultant firm he 
founded here in 1941, has for the last six 
years represented the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. Leyshon, as editor of The Miami (Fla.) 
Daily News, directed that newspaper's Pulit- 
zer Prize-winning exposé of venal Miami 
politics in 1938. 

Mr. Leyshon entered public relations on 
two fronts when the United States declared 
war in 1941. He established his firm in Rocke- 
feller Center and operated it, in absentia, 
while serving as a public information officer 
overseas and in Washington for the Army Air 
Forces. 

He joined the service as a captain and 
later, as a major, was assigned to Supreme 
Headquarters shortly before the Normandy 
invasion. He was released as a lieutenant 
colonel and resumed active direction of his 
organization here after V-E Day. 


LED VARIETY OF AD CAMPAIGNS 


Mr. Leyshon conducted for the Air Power 
League the national campaign that preceded 
Congressional adoption of equal status 
among the services for the Air Force. 

He was a consultant to the Democratic 
National Committee in the 1948 campaign 
in which President Truman defeated Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey. At that time the Leyshon 
concern was also in the early stages of its 
long promotional program in behalf of tour- 
ism for the State of Florida. 

Also in 1948, Mr. Leyshon became public- 
relations consultant to the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians and its president, Mr. 
Petrillo, whose belligerent attitude had made 
him unpopular with the press and public. 

In 1948, the musicians’ union gave 15,000 
free performances ranging from symphonies 
to jazz duets, and Mr. Petrillo became music 
chairman of President Truman’s inaugural, 

Concerning his efforts in behalf of the 
union and its boss, Mr. Leyshon said: 

“If you can make a man and his works 
available to the press of this country on a 
factual and timely basis, he is certain to get 
an even break. If newspapermen get the 
brushoff, they're going to give the brushoff,” 

BEGAN IN JOURNALISM 

Mr. Leyshon was born in Mountain Ash, 
Ky., and attended Maryville (Tenn.) College. 

During the Florida boom of the early 
nineteen-twenties he became Sunday editor 
of The Miami News and in 1925 directed 
publication of what was said to be the world’s 
largest single issue: 604 pages. 

Mr. Leyshon was successively the paper’s 
news editor, managing editor and, from 1935 
to 1941, editor. In 1938 he directed publica- 
tion of the series of news stories, covering 
Political malfeasance in Miami, that won for 
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The News a Pulitzer Prize the following year. 

During his years in Miami, Mr. Leyshon 
covered the development of Florida as a bur- 
geoning resort area in many stories published 
by The New York Times. 

Mr. Leyshon and John M. Redding were 
authors of “Skyways to Berlin,” a book of 
Air Force exploits published in 1943. In 1950, 
he and Jack Kofoed wrote “Front Page Dead- 
line,” the story of a Pulitzer Prize-winning 
newspaper crusade in the South. 

In recent years, Mr. Leyshon's firm con- 
tinued its work for the Democratic National 
Committee and was a consultant to the 
American Red Cross, Trans World Airlines 
and other clients. 

Mr. Leyshon was a member of the Overseas 
Press Club, the Miami Club, National Press 
Club and the Welsh Society of St. David's. 

Surviving are his widow, the former Marion 
Pollard, and a son, Hal Richards Leyshon. 

A funeral service will be held at 1 P.M. 
Wednesday at Frank E. Campbell's, Madison 
Avenue at 81st Street. 


SENATOR DANIEL K. INOUYE’S 
“JOURNEY TO WASHINGTON” 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate on Monday welcomed back its dis- 
tinguished and esteemed colleague from 
Hawaii, Senator DANIEL K. INOUYE, fol- 
lowing his successful recovery from ma- 
jor surgery. 

I know that Members of the House, too, 
will be happy to know that their former 
colleague has bounced back from his bout 
in the hospital with that same indomi- 
table courage and gentle demeanor which 
are the hallmarks of his remarkable life. 

Dan’s unfortunate illness fell a few 
days before the date set to launch the 
publication of his new autobiography, 
Journey to Washington.” I have read 
this engrossing and inspiring autoblog- 
raphy with keen appreciation, and I 
wholeheartedly recommend it to my col- 
leagues in the House. 

In a book review for the Washington 
Evening Star, Cecil Holland, the noted 
Capitol Hill correspondent, commented 
that— 

If Daniel K. Inouye were not to be seen on 
the Senate floor, occasionally at the leader- 
ship seat opening the day’s session, it could 
be imagined that “Journey to Washington” 
was so improbable as to be fictional. But 
Inouye is there, a slight figure of quiet dig- 
nity, and one of the assistant Democratic 
leaders, and we have this fabulous story of 
how it all came about. It is a story, in many 
respects, unequaled in the Nation’s history. 


Coming also from the State of Hawaii, 
and being of the same immigrant heri- 
tage as Senator InovyeE, I regard his book 
as having particular significance for me. 
The Senator’s vivid portrayal of the Nisei 
who were determined to be given the 
chance on the field of battle in World 
War II to prove their loyalty to the land 
of their birth is stirring, indeed. 

It was with this spirit that the men of 
the 442d Regimental Combat Team, and 
the 100th Infantry Battalion, of which 
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I was a member, fought and died in 
World War II and carved for themselves 
an indelible niche in mordern world his- 
tory. 
Both President Johnson and Vice 
President HUMPHREY extended warm 
praise to Senator InovyeE in their fore- 
words to his book. Senate Majority 
Leader MIKE MANSFIELD, of Montana, 
also wrote that— 

The story of Daniel Ken Inouye, American, 
is, in truth, an enduring chapter in the story 
of America, 


Tribute also goes to Senator INOUYE’S 
family, his wife, Maggie, and his young 
son, Daniel Ken Inouye, Jr., to whom the 
book is dedicated, who inspired him to 
set down the story of his life at mid- 
stream. His story, which in many re- 
spects is the story of Hawaii, gives others 
the opportunity to know of those quali- 
ties which have brought this son of Ha- 
waii to the forefront of leadership in 
the U.S. Congress. 

I should like to submit for inclusion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the book 
review by Cecil Holland as it appeared 
in the June 19, 1967, issue of the Evening 
Star: 

THE FABULOUS INOUYE STORY 
(By Cecil Holland) 


(“Journey to Washington.” By Sen. Daniel 
K. Inouye, with Lawrence Elliott. Prentice- 
Hall, $5.95.) 

If Daniel K. Inouye were not to be seen 
on the Senate floor, occasionally at the lead- 
ership seat opening the day’s session, it could 
be imagined that “Journey to Washington” 
was so improbable as to be fictional. But 
Inouye is there, a slight figure of quiet dig- 
nity, and one of the assistant Democratic 
leaders, and we have this fabulous story of 
how it all came about. It is a story, in many 
respects, unequalled in the Nation’s history. 

At the age of 42, completing his first term 
in the Senate after service in the House, 
Inouye already has attained a high mark in 
the political world. If indications mean any- 
thing, even greater success politically is in 
his future. But it would be missing the major 
point of this excellent autobiography if one 
dwelled on the political achievements alone. 
For the Japanese-American Senator these 
achievements, remarkable as they are, are 
merely the culminating expression of a book 
with a much deeper meaning. 

Inouye’s story begins in the Japanese vil- 
lage of Yokoyama where his ancestors lived 
and toiled for generations. A fire in the 
thatched house of his great grandfather, 
Wasaboro Inouye, in the distant years, was 
the first step in the chain of events leading 
to Inouye’s place in the Senate. The fire 
spread to other houses and destroyed them. 
Under the code in which the village operated 
the blame for the fire was placed on Inouye 
and he was assessed what was to the Inouye 
family the staggering sum of $400 to pay for 
the damage. 

To help earn the money to meet the as- 
sessment, Inouye's grandfather, Asakichi, the 
eldest son, had to leave and go to Hawaii 
to work in the sugarcane fields. He hoped in 
time to return to his native village but in 
life he never did. It took 25 years to pay off 
the obligation and that is why Daniel K. 
Inouye grew up in Hawaii, one of thousands 
of Japanese-Americans. 

His life was little different from the other 
Nisei boys. He was subjected to the same 
segregation, lived in the humblest of circum- 
stances, attended McKinley High in Hono- 
lulu, or Tokyo High as it was called for obvi- 
ous reasons, and, one gathers, thoroughly 
enjoyed his youthful days. Inouye’s account 
of his earlier years is marked with gladsome- 
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ness and a moving tribute to his mother 
Kame and the influence she exerted over 
his life. 

Inouye was 17 years old when the Japa- 
nese bombs fell on Pearl Harbor. Out of the 
turmoil of that day and succeeding days 
came the tragedy of this Government’s treat- 
ment of the Japanese-Americans and at last, 
on President Roosevelt’s orders the opportu- 
nity to serve their country. Immediately 10,- 
000 Nisei young men volunteered for military 
service, 80 percent of all those eligible. One 
of these was Inouye. 

The story of the famed “Go for Broke” 
442nd Regimental Combat Team has been 
told before. But here one gets a first-hand 
account for Inouye was one of those who 
contributed mightily to its lustre. He won a 
battlefield commission as a lieutenant, was 
recommended for the Congressional Medal of 
Honor and received the Distinguished Service 
Cross, An empty right sleeve is mute evidence 
of his devotion and heroism. 

Before the war Inouye intended to become 
a doctor. With the loss of his arm he turned 
to law and then to politics—and the road 
that led to the United States Senate. Not the 
least dramatic part of this story is by any 
means the battle he recounts against Hawaii’s 
solidly entrenched political establishment. 

The esteem in which Inouye is held is re- 
flected in forewords by President Johnson, 
whom Inouye supported for the presidential 
nomination in 1960; by Vice President Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey, and by Senator Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield of Montana. The Pres- 
ident describes him as “one of America’s great 
egalitarians, the Vice President calls it “an 
American story,” and, for Mansfield, the 
“story of Daniel Ken Inouye, American, is, 
in truth, an enduring chapter in the story 
of America.” 


NATIONAL FLOOD INSURANCE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. St GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
native of a city that sustained $22 mil- 
lion in losses due to one devastating 
flood, I am very cognizant of the im- 
portance of flood insurance coverage 
when a flood races through an area leav- 
ing economic ruin and personal tragedy 
in its wake. 

Therefore, it was with great delight 
that I joined Chairman Parman and oth- 
er members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee in cosponsoring legis- 
lation to establish a program for na- 
tional flood insurance. 

Now I would like to call upon the sup- 
port of all my colleagues that this legis- 
lation, which would provide the neces- 
sary margin of Federal insurance avail- 
able through private insurance com- 
panies at rates which homeowners can 
afford, may become a reality. 

In spite of the widespread destruction 
from flooding along our coasts and river 
valleys every year, it is not now possible 
for homeowners to protect themselves 
through insurance. The need for this 
protection is urgent in view of the fact 
that a family’s home is usually the 
largest investment it makes and the 
damage of flooding can cause a severe 
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financial loss which may take years to 
overcome. At present, these disasters are 
dealt with on a piecemeal basis through 
private charity and limited government 
aids. We need to be able to give the 
homeowner firm assurance that a flood 
catastrophe would not wipe out our years 
of saving and investment and the fam- 
ily’s financial security. That is what this 
bill is intended to do. 

Under this legislation, private insur- 
ance companies could pool their re- 
sources to provide the insurance pro- 
tection, and the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development would 
be authorized te make contributions as 
necessary to cover extreme losses and 
bring the insurance premium paid by 
the homeowner down to a reasonable 
level. 

Initially, the bill would provide cover- 
age up to $15,000 for homes only but 
with provision for later expansion to 
cover commercial property. 

Flood damage not only exacts a heavy 
cost in property and human misery, but 
inevitably results in direct Federal cost, 
even under our patchwork of existing 
aids. Many of these aids will continue to 
be needed but I am hopeful that the new 
program provided for in this bill will 
in the long run result in lower overall 
costs to the Government while at the 
same time provide more aid to the home- 
owner. 


PAUL DOUGLAS: MAN AHEAD OF 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the history of mankind there 
has always been a special place accorded 
to those few gifted individuals who by 
thought and deed were ahead of the 
times in serving their fellow men. Cer- 
tainly Paul Douglas is such a person and 
is so recognized even during his own life- 
time. Indeed, this a rare honor not often 
realized. The former Senator from my 
home State of Illinois has always been, 
and remains to this day, a shining in- 
spiration to hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple upon this small globe of ours and 
particularly to the Representative in 
Congress from the Seventh District of 
Tllinois. 

This great reformer, scholar, and hu- 
manitarian was the subject of a fasci- 
nating feature article appearing in the 
June 13, 1967, issue of Look magazine 
written by Charles Mangel, senior editor. 
I commend this article to my colleagues 
of both our great political parties in both 
Houses of Congress. This article is aptly 
entitled Paul Douglas: Man Ahead of 
His Time,” and recounts the many legis- 
lative landmarks originated and spon- 
sored in the Congress by Paul Douglas. 

Some of his progressive, reform ideas 
have yet to be enacted, particularly the 
plugging of numerous tax loopholes. But 
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this is just a matter of time, and al- 
though Congress may deem it necessary 
to raise taxes across the board in 1967 
without reforming the Internal Revenue 
Code, let every Member bear in mind 
Paul Douglas’ revelation that plugging 
tax loopholes alone would allow every- 
body’s tax rate to be cut in half, yet raise 
the same amount of revenue. One day we 
will heed these words. 

My own position is made quite clear, I 
think, in a statement appearing on page 
16527 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
June 20, 1967. Therein, the suggestion is 
made that the projected 1968 Federal 
budget deficit of some 20 billions of dol- 
lars could be avoided by plugging loop- 
holes which permit legalized cheating on 
both personal and corporate income 
taxes. By doing what is only right, Con- 
gress could avoid not only a monumental 
deficit, but inflation, tight money high 
interest rates, and growing debt burden 
as well. 

The Look magazine article is not long, 
and I, therefore, insert it at this point 
in the Recorp: 


PauL Dovucias: Man AHEAD oF His TIME 
(By Charles Mangel) 


His face could have been an Indian chief- 
tain’s. The nose is grandly hooked. The fore- 
head and cheekbones are high and promi- 
nent. His hair, now gray-white, is a high and 
narrow thatch. His socks droop, occasionally 
below the anklebone. His shoes, rarely on, are 
scuffed. His shirttail is never in. His hats 
have no front or back. Shapeless and 
crushed, each sits atop his head much as 
an untidy bird’s nest adorns a mountain 
crag. He is tall, and heavy, and when he 
stands, he lurches slightly off-center, more a 
lean to his right than a stoop. 

He is as implausible in character as in 
appearance. Although few would go with 
him, he rose on the floor of the United 
States Senate to announce his finances be- 
cause “people have a right to know where 
my money comes from.” Left arm made use- 
less by World War II machine-gun and mor- 
tar wounds, he refuses a large disability pen- 
sion because, he says, he is able to work. 
He took up causes when the country was 
ducking them (were you doing anything 
about civil rights in 1949 or Medicare in 
1950?) and fought many through to even- 
tual victory, He challenged pork-barrel legis- 
lation in his home state and campaigned for 
open housing in areas where people were 
winging rocks at Negroes. He drafted the Sen- 
ate’s first penalty-laden Code of Ethics, has 
demanded its adoption since he helped in- 
vestigate the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration scandal in 1950-1951. He says Con- 
gress will some day be forced to adopt a 
code. 

Paul H. Douglas of Illinois, beaten for re- 
election last fall by age, the white backlash 
and Republican Charles H. Percy, may be 
judged in time one of the most gifted men 
in the history of the Senate. 

In his 18 Washington years, Douglas dem- 
onstrated an ability to find and voice na- 
tional issues before other men were aware 
of them—or ready for them. He introduced 
civil-rights legislation in 1949, his first year 
in Washington, was one of the leaders in the 
campaign for passage of the 1957 Civil 
Rights Act, the first approved in 82 years, 
and introduced strengthening proposals 
eyery session afterward. His ideas during 
this period became the quarry from which 
the comprehensive 1964 act and the 1965 
changes were mined. Clarence Mitchell, 
NAACP boss in Washington, told me bluntly: 
“Without Paul Douglas, we would have no 
civil-rights legislation as we know it today. 
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He was the leader of the Senate team from 
1949 into the early '60's.” 

Douglas first proposed federally supported 
health insurance for catastrophic illness in 
1950 and followed with a broader Medicare 
proposal in 1960. The National Council of 
Senior Citizens, following Medicare's pas- 
sage in 1965, recognized him and Clinton An- 
derson as the two senators who did most to 
make the program possible. 

Douglas was an author of the amendment 
to the Social Security Act that established 
disability insurance for men younger than 
65. (In 1935, he had been summoned from 
the University of Chicago to help write the 
nation’s original Social Security law.) 

He was the Senate floor manager for the 
first Federal slum-clearance and urban- 
renewal program, which became law in 1949. 
He later became a principal sponsor of most 
of the important housing legislation of the 
last decade. 

He originated the “pockets of poverty” 
thesis in the Senate, sponsored the area- 
redevelopment program, first national ef- 
fort at aiding depressed communities, and its 
successor, the 1965 Economic Development 
Act. 

Following a Senate inquiry into fraud in 
union and company pension-fund manage- 
ment that led two men to prison, Douglas 
drafted the first Federal legislation, in 1958, 
requiring disclosure of the handling of the 
billions in these funds. 

In 1959, Douglas and the Joint Economic 
Committee that he chaired began a nine- 
month examination of the national econ- 
omy—growth, employment and price stabili- 
zation. (The economy at that point was 
stagnant. During the 1953-60 period, the 
U.S. had suffered three recessions, the rate 
of real economic growth was running below 
that of virtually every major country in the 
world, and unemployment was rising—it 
reached seven percent of the work force by 
early 1961, highest since the Depression. 
Overall prices were climbing at an average 
2.6 percent annually.) This kind of detailed 
analysis by a team of trained economists had 
never been undertaken before, Recommen- 
dations stemming from the study played a 
major role in the adoption of policies that, 
before escalation began in Vietnam, fostered 
the longest and strongest peacetime expan- 
sion in the country’s history. 

A voting independent who sought issues, 
not party positions, Douglas was willing to 
take on the “impossible” battles years away 
from winning (something you don't do when 
you want to pile up a legislative record) and 
not worry about the disinclination of his 
peers to join him. Yet Vice-President Hum- 
phrey could later say.. . . No member of the 
Senate . . . has his name stamped on more 
major issues . . . and major legislation than 
Paul Douglas.” 

Intellectual, self-effacing, highly emotional 
(at times, perhaps uncontrollably so), 
Douglas was both teacher and catalyst. He 
saw no reason why he should not rise fre- 
quently, alone if need be, to tell the Senate 
what he thought it should do. This was 
scarcely a posture to gain popularity, either 
in the Democratic party or the Senate. But 
it was very much in keeping with the man, 
who came to Washington, at 56, with a na- 
tional reputation as an economist and as a 
war hero. 

The current honesty mess splattering both 
houses of Congress is a case in point. Slack 
standards permitted the misconduct of 
Baker, Dodd and Powell. The situation could 
be drastically different if our representatives 
had the deep-down guts to enact two basic 
reforms. 

Douglas sketched the simple solutions 
when I visited him in Washington and New 
York: 1) tax-paid national election cam- 
paigns; 2) annual, audited disclosure by 
members of Congress (and high appointed 
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officials) of their capital holdings, their in- 
come and its sources. 

“The hesitation of congressional leaders to 
carry out any strong clean-up policy natu- 
rally leads the public to believe that the re- 
vealed sins of the few are the predominant 
practices of the many,” he said. (A recent 
Gallup poll reported that six of 10 Ameri- 
cans asked believe misuse of funds by con- 
gressmen is “fairly common.”) 

Douglas, tired at 75, but with spirit still 
blazing, wasted no time in pinpointing for 
me the central problem—campaign funds. 
“These costs are no longer under control. 
It was estimated that Mr. [Nelson] Rocke- 
feller’s last campaign cost $5,000,000. That's 
an extraordinary amount of money for an or- 
dinary man to raise. A candidate must be 
wealthy or look for wealthy benefactors. Few 
large benefactors give without expectation of 
a later harvest.” 

The harvest comes in many forms: special 
laws that punch loopholes in the tax struc- 
ture, Government contracts, subsidies, 
quotas for special industry groups. The pub- 
lic is paying for the elections right now by 
having to absorb these extra costs,” Douglas 
says. Plugging of tax loopholes alone, he 
would argue in the perennial fight he led for 
tax reform, would allow the tax rate to be cut 
in half, yet raise the same amount of revenue. 
(“Last year,” he said in one floor debate, “a 
charwoman earning $55 a week paid more in 
income taxes than an oil company whose in- 
come was $26 million.“) 

Douglas knows that legislators live the year 
round “in a very real world where very real 
economic pressures operate.” Expensive cam- 
paigns “place tremendous strain on a man 
who does not have much money.” Political 
expenses continue between elections: trips 
home, beyond the allowance for that item; 
maintenance, sometimes, of two homes; pur- 
chase of tapes for radio and TV reports; po- 
litical contributions; entertainment of con- 
stituents. These expenses cost Douglas 
$12,382 in 1966. And out of a congressional 
salary of $30,000, he ended up with a net of 
less than $7,000 to cover all living costs. 

(Douglas, who began to disclose his an- 
nual income and its sources when he first 
held political office as a reform Chicago 
alderman in 1939, says that if he had not 
been able to earn extra income—$8,285 last 
year from lectures, book royalties and arti- 
cles—he could not have remained in the Sen- 
ate.) 

All this time, influence money is available. 
“Congressmen have more opportunities for 
temptations thrown their way in a year than 
the average person does in a lifetime,” 
Douglas told me. Shortly after he was elected 
in 1948, he began to receive valuable gifts, 
many from strangers. He sent them back and 
established a policy of accepting nothing 
worth more than $2.50. “It’s a silly place to 
draw the line, but it must be put somewhere, 
and I don't think a senator can be bought 
for less than $2.50.” 

“It would be far cheaper,” Douglas wrote 
in his book, Ethics in Government, “if the 
government met the costs of the campaigns, 
since then the elected officials and parties 
would not be under obligation to the big 
contributors. [They] would be able to act 
and to legislate far more freely in the public 
interest. . The vast majority of politicans, 
like most men, desire in their hearts to be 
good public servants and they fall short of 
this ideal, largely to the degree to which 
they have been trapped by the terrific pres- 
sures of political life.” 

Annual disclosure by members of Congress 
and appointed officials above a certain salary, 
he believes, is essential both for public re- 
assurance and as a “disinfectant.” 

“Publicity is a powerful deterrent from 
improper conduct. Most men [who go wrong 
do so] because they think they can commit 
shady acts in private, which will not be 
found out.” 
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Douglas is convinced the level of honesty 
in both houses of Congress is good, “a good 
deal higher than the general level in our 
society,” and steadily rising. “There is much 
less chicanery than people think.” 

He finds it difficult to condemn his former 
colleagues. “I would try to have the public 
realize its lack of appreciation of the diffi- 
culties politicians face. While I think I have 
kept myself clean—God knows I’ve tried—I 
am struck with the enormous continuing 
pressures to which politicians are sub- 
jected—pressures far greater than those 
which people in private life are subjected to. 
A meaningful honesty code and bill will have 
to be passed sooner or later. Congress in- 
creasingly will see that it is the only way 
out of the financial pressures growing around 
it—and the public will demand it.” 

Reforms, Douglas knows well, come slowly. 
In a 1964 report to his constituents, he drew 
two major points: “1) long periods of public 
education are needed before these issues are 
accepted; 2) I see my own role... pri- 
marily as one of introducing and trying to 
develop these much-needed but controversial 
issues so that they eventually gain success.” 

One example illustrates. Douglas came to 
the Senate knowing how much the nation 
had to do in civil rights and tore into the 
issue in his maiden speech two months after. 
He tried repeatedly but failed to get an effec- 
tive measure on to the floor. In 1956, after 
seven years, the House at last passed a bill, 
and Douglas pleaded with the Senate to take 
it up. It was July, and hot, and the senators 
wanted to get on to the national conven- 
tions, Douglas insisted, and finally, in a vote 
on whether or not to allow the bill to be dis- 
cussed, he was humiliated, 76-6. It was the 
“worst moment” of a Senate career. He 
turned and walked out of the chamber. At 
the door, he met Muriel Humphrey. Her 
husband, a good friend and supporter of 
many Douglas causes, had voted against 
him. Douglas bent and kissed Mrs. Hum- 
phrey. Then he continued to his office and 
wept for two hours. Yet the next year, a 
bill was passed, and better ones followed. 

The causes Douglas undertook he fought 
for with a depth of commitment that all 
but his severest foes admitted and respected. 
(One of his bitterest opponents, the late Sen. 
Robert S. Kerr, turned to him in exaspera- 
tion after a Douglas-Kerr floor fight and 
asked, in effect, whether Douglas considered 
himself to be Jesus Christ.) Sitting in his 
drab New York City hotel room, I asked 
Douglas what had guided him in the Senate. 
He wiggled his toes (the shoes were off 
again) and answered without hesitation: “I 
wanted to represent the general public in- 
terest. It is frequently not represented. The 
power Establishment in the Senate is on the 
whole biased against the public interest. The 
small taxpayers—people of low income, of 
minority groups—are individually weak. The 
special interests, producing interests, are 
«+» Organized. In the struggle between con. 
centrated private interest and diffused gen- 
eral interest, the private interests have all 
the resources and drive they need to win.” 

This clearly underscored Douglas’s con- 
cern. His nonstop battle to cut budget waste 
was an attempt not only to save money but 
to get some of it used for what he called 
“human needs,” such as more aid to educa- 
tion. In budget paring, he far outdid his con- 
servative colleagues. (“A liberal,” he de- 
clared, does not have to be a wastrel.’’) 

Douglas failed, by self-admission, in one 
area and succeeded spectacularly in another. 
The first, pork barrel, utterly threw him. “I 
just had to give up. I couldn't take it any 
longer. For about ten years, I hit my head 
against a ... wall. The people want it; they 
expect it; heaven help the legislator who 
does not deliver.” 

But for two-thirds of his Washington 
years, Douglas lectured the pork barrelers, 
including his own constituents and senators 
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who called for cuts in spending everywhere 
but home. “As groups win their battle for 
special expenditures,” he said in one of the 
13 books he has written, “they lose the more 
important war for general economy... . 
They are like drunkards who shout for tem- 
perance in the intervals between cocktails.” 

Somewhat of a ham, Douglas once took a 
magnifying glass and atlas on the Senate 
floor to try to find some of the geographic 
hideaways designated for pork-barrel cash. 
Or he would stand, as he did one year, and 
calmly announce, “‘There is a provision for 
$50,400 to aid small boats and construct a 
landing for a ferry in Illinois. But, gentle- 
men, the ferry stopped running in 1945.“ 

Another time, with the budget $5 billion 
in the red, Douglas charged that of the $1.8 
billion proposed for rivers, harbors and flood- 
control projects, $830 million was waste. 

Item: $918,000 to dredge, and $18,000 a 
year to maintain, a Georgia-Florida river. 
Beneficiaries: A paper mill that would save 
$135,000 in annual freight charges; a second 
mill that would save $14,000. 

A Senator once rose to petition for aid to 
crabs, Several inlets in his state, he submit- 
ted, should be dredged so “the motorboats 
wouldn't roil the crabs.” A weary Douglas 
piped up: “Must we extend welfare-state 
benefits to crustacean life?” 

The successes came after hopeless years of 
whacking at defense profligacy. “The military 
authorities,” he held, are probably the great- 
est wasters of manpower and materials in 
the country.” He charged, ten years in a row, 
that a minimum of $2 billion to $3 billion 
annually could be saved by the armed serv- 
ices through unification of supply systems, a 
jump in competitively bid contracts from an 
appallingly low 11.9 percent, and on and on. 
He was ignored. 

Douglas’s 1960 assault caused an uproar, 
Arms loaded, he marched into the Senate 
one June afternoon and held up a lamp 
socket the Navy had purchased for $21.10. 
He had bought the identical socket in a 
store for 25 cents. The Air Force had pur- 
chased an operator's headset for $10.67. Doug- 
las had had the same item made in a neigh- 
borhood electronics store for $1.50. The list 
ran through eight more items. As proof, 
Douglas had copies of the actual invoices 
used, 

The Defense Department denied every- 
thing. One item, it claimed, had been bought 
as an “experimental or specialized design.” 
Douglas dug into his briefcase and flour- 
ished a copy of the patent for the device, 
dated 12 years earlier. Douglas “urge[d] the 
Congress and the Budget Bureau and the 
President ...to knock some heads to- 
gether.” The heads went unknocked. 

The situation reversed when Robert S. Mc- 
Namara moved into the Pentagon. McNamara 
picked up suggestions made by a Douglas 
subcommittee and blended them with his 
own streamlining efforts. Savings in the De- 
fense Department in fiscal 1965: $4.8 billion. 
Said McNamara, in making that announce- 


ment: “The Department of Defense cost- 
reduction program ... owes much of its 
inspiration to ... Senator Douglas. 


It may take generations to total the bil- 
lions saved for the United States by the 
actions of Douglas, acting alone or as group 
leader. His fight against the grab of a na- 
tional resource, offshore oil, by the states 
may yield the biggest payoff. In 1953, four 
states attempted to get ownership of all off- 
shore oil and gas rights (they already had 
part of these rights). Congress was asked 
to overturn Supreme Court decisions giving 
ownership to the Federal Government. 
Douglas, in alliance with Lister Hill of Ala- 
bama, held off the states’ righters on the 
Senate floor for 30 days. He presented a 
detailed 52-page argument, jammed with 
charts, to illustrate “a give-away beyond 
belief.” 

“Most of the sponsors of this bill,” he said, 
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“are the very ones who say they are gravely 
concerned about the size and burden of the 
public debt, yet this bill would alienate 
assets which may ultimately be equal in 
value to that debt and could be used to 
reduce it. We are concerned with the 2½ 
million illiterates in this country and the 
low level of education given to others, yet 
this bill would throw away a large future 
income which could be used to wipe out 
illiteracy and help ensure to all an accept- 
able minimum of education.” 

After 30 days, the bill’s sponsors abruptly 
threw in the sponge. A compromise gave the 
states title only up to three miles out (Texas 
picked up seven more miles). Because they 
thought all the underwater oil was close to 
shore, the bill’s backers advertised the com- 
promise, which passed, as a victory. They 
were wrong. Most of the oil located so far 
lies beyond the state limits. The Federal 
Treasury has already taken in $1 billion in 
royalties. Experts think the total may hit 
$40 billion, In addition, the nation has title 
to the increasingly valuable gas and mineral 
rights for the same areas. 

Some of Douglas’s battles will have to be 
won by others: Among them: His nine-year 
fight, strongly opposed by lending interests, 
for a truth-in-lending bill that would re- 
quire those who routinely offer credit to 
reveal the real annual interest rate and the 
total cost of interest and fees. 

Yet he is not keeping himself out of the 
legislative world. He was the leadoff wit- 
ness twice at recent Senate hearings, be- 
sides maintaining a pace that perhaps has 
intensified since he left the Old Senate Office 
Building. He divides his time between the 
chairmanship of the National Commission 
on Urban Problems, teaching and lecturing 
at the New School for Social Research in 
New York City and anchoring a television 
interview program. 

Douglas traveled a solitary path in the 
Senate, and it was inevitable, Beneath the 
surface of a senator's life is a deep loneli- 
ness,” he says, [because] when the chips 
are down ...a man should vote his pro- 
found individual convictions . . . regardless 
of who is with him or against him. I never 
tried to make a fetish of being independent 
for its own sake, But if you do what you think 
is right, no one, no criticism can injure you.” 
One of Douglas’ oldest Senate enemies laughs 
at this. He told me, “I never saw an issue 
that could not stand compromise.” Douglas 
might smile at the comment and recall lost 
battles that turned into wars won because he 
anchored a belief long enough for others 
to join him. 

“In every generation,” a New York Times 
editorial said of Douglas, “there are a few 
men who by force of mind and character 
become moral exemplars to their contempo- 
raries, the standard by which other men in 
public life measure their conduct.” Every 
man is more than the sum of his visible 
work. The quality of Douglas cannot be meas- 
ured by the legislation he conceived or helped 
push through or the money he helped to 
save or redirect to better purpose. He was 
always a curious blend: a Phi Beta Kappa 
who played varsity football at Bowdoin, a 
rigidly moral man who turned down the 
chairmanship of the Dodd investigating com- 
mittee (“I'm not virtuous enough to judge 
any man”), an economist who could stand 
before a hippy group of college students and 
say: “. . . what is needed most in the world 
is love... . Truth has at once a compulsive 
and healing power; we should not be afraid 
of truth for . . . itis the rock upon which we 
can base our... lives. . Human courage 
in defense of an ideal is an ultimate vir- 
i 

Some years back, Douglas wrote this about 
character: It is not hard in solitude to wish 
all mankind well, but the test is whether we 
do in fact visit the sick, feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked and protect the weak... . 
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There are many who profess their devotion 
to the common good, but the test is whether 
they are willing . . to ring the doorbells of 
an indifferent citizenry and to brave the op- 
position ... of entrenched greed.” 

The Senate will miss Douglas. 


POVERTY PROGRAM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Howarp] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the out- 
standing efforts of our distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from New Jersey’s 
15th District, Mr. Ep Parrxx, on behalf 
of programs to help the poor and dis- 
advantaged are well known. The gentle- 
man recently addressed this body to 
stress his opposition to those who would 
emasculate and undermine the Nation’s 
war on poverty. His timely remarks re- 
ceived excellent coverage back in New 
Jersey, where thousands of dedicated 
citizens are engaged in increasingly suc- 
cessful efforts to curb the ravages of pov- 
erty, and where the importance of main- 
taining a coordinated national program 
is well understood. 

In this regard, Mr. Speaker, I place at 
this point in the Recorp articles appear- 
ing in the Plainfield Courier-News and 
the New Brunswick Daily Home News on 
June 15, reporting on the gentleman’s 
fine statement. The articles follow: 
[From the Plainfield (N.J.) Courier-News, 

June 15, 1967] 
ANTIPOVERTY BILL BACKED 

New Brunswick.—Rep. Edward J. Patten, 
D-N.J., said yesterday that some Republican 
members of the House Education and Labor 
Committee should not be permitted to suc- 
ceed in what Patten described as their 
“crusade against the poor.” 

on the House floor in Washing- 
ton, the congressman said the anti-poverty 
bill now being considered by the committee 
must be passed. “We must keep faith with 
those who look to us for help,” he stated. 

Patten, who represents most of Middlesex 
County, said, “The GOP committee members 
have launched one of their periodic moves 
against the poor, this time disguising it 
under the euphemistic name of the ‘oppor- 
tunity crusade.’ It is their latest effort to 
wreck the nation’s anti-poverty program. 

“We cannot permit them to wreck the 
efforts of John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. 
Johnson to vanquish poverty, misery and 
ignorance from America.” 

One of the activities under attack, said 
Patten, is the Job Corps. “This is one of the 
most successful” of the anti-poverty pro- 
grams, he noted. A Job Corps center is located 
in Edison. 

Recent statistics, Patten said, show that 
more than 70 per cent of the 130,000 enrollees 
in Job Corps centers since 1964 have been 
placed in good paying jobs, or have returned 
to school, or have entered the military. 

Patten said the Job Corps is turning out 
5,000 graduates a month, 


From the New Brunswick (N.J.) Daily Home 
News, June 15, 1967] 


Patten Crririctzes GOP Bin To BLOCK ANTI- 
POVERTY BILL 


WASHINGTON —We cannot permit some 
of the Republican members of the Education 
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and Labor Committee to succeed in their 
crusade against the poor,” Rep. Edward J. 
Patten, D-N.J., said yesterday afternoon. 

Speaking on the House floor, Patten said 
the anti-poverty bill being considered by the 
Education and Labor Committee “must be 
passed,” adding that “We must keep faith 
with those who look to us for help.” 

The congressman charged that some GOP 
committee members “have launched one of 
their periodic moves against the poor, this 
time disguising it under the euphemistic 
name of the ‘opportunity crusade,’ ” 


HITS GOP EFFORT 


Patten, who represents the 15th District, 
said, “It is their latest effort to wreck the 
nation’s anti-poverty program. We cannot 
permit them to wreck the efforts of John 
F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson to van- 
quish poverty, misery, and ignorance from 
America.” 

Pointing out that one of the activities 
under attack by some Republicans is the 
Job Corps. Patten called it “one of the most 
successful” of the anti-poverty programs. 

The Job Corps, Patten said, is trying to 
achieve “something very specific” by operat- 
ing some 118 centers across the nation. 

—First, he said, it is trying to take the 
deprived young men and women out of their 
negative city environment and put them into 
a new and better one. 

—Second, it is trying to cultivate a desire 
to learn and advance, away from the dis- 
tractions and interruptions of the ghetto. 

—Third, it is trying to give the youth a 
new lease on life, new skills, new reading 
and writing abilities, new interests in occu- 
pations or subjects beyond his usual ac- 
quaintance. 

“This takes money, time and energy,” Pat- 
ten said, “There are discipline problems. The 
Job Corps centers are not finishing schools 
for debutantes. They are centers which take 
the hopeless and hapless unemployed school 
dropout and try to bring him into the main 
flow of American life.” 

Criticism has been heard about the Job 
Corps, he observed, but he urged critics to 
look at the facts. 

Recent statistics, Patten disclosed, show 
that more than 70 per cent of the 130,000 
enrollees in Job Corps centers since 1964 
have been placed in good paying jobs, have 
ee to school or have entered the mili- 

v. 

RECORD OF SUCCESS 

“This is an excellent success record,” he 
remarked. “In fact, I think it’s fabulous, 
considering the problems which have had 
to be faced.” 

Patten noted that today the Job Corps 
is turning out 5,000 graduates a month. The 
learning rate of enrollees has tripled. They 
have gained knowledge in skills, vocations, 
language and mathematics. They have 
gained self-confidence, he declared. 

Costs for Job Corps trainees have dropped, 
he claimed and for the first time, this nation 
has begun paying attention to the more than 
one-half million people aged 16 to 21 who 
are out of school, out of work, unskilled and 
without motivation, or perhaps, hope. 

“The Job Corps is a major effort to sal- 
vage these young Americans,” Patten said. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON AND THE 
CONGRESS GIVE NEW FORCE TO 
AMERICA’S EDUCATIONAL REV- 
OLUTION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. HATHAWAY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, we 
celebrate with the President the winning 
of another small but important victory 
in the battle to give new force to Amer- 
ica’s educational revolution. 

The National Teachers Corps has been 
extended by the Congress for the fore- 
seeable future. 

This is no personal victory. It is, 
rather, a victory for millions of young 
children who look to government to help 
them in their careers and futures. 

It is a victory for the Congress and 
President Johnson who never gave up 
hope that his imaginative and socially 
valuable program would go on. 

And it is of course a victory for the 
hundreds of Teachers Corps volunteers 
who have already given a full measure of 
devotion, experience, and commitment to 
the program, 

The teacher is the vital center of all 
education. Without his knowledge, his 
wisdom, his idealism, no amount of ma- 
terial aid can raise the attainment level 
of America’s schoolchildren. 

The Teachers Corps is yet one more 
sign that the people of America support 
the educational revolution initiated in 
the past 6 years. 

I commend the Office of Education. I 
commend the President. I commend the 
Congress. And, most of all, I commend 
those selfless people all over the Nation 
who would not rest until the Teachers 
Corps received new life. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
ATTACKS SOUTH AFRICA 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Rartck] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, a propa- 
ganda front which hides behind the dig- 
nity of church in its name, but parrots 
a line similar to the Communist Daily 
Worker, just cannot seem to adjust it- 
self into reality with the midstream of 
free, progressive people in the world. 

The council’s July 4 memo mailed to 
my desk would clearly indicate contempt 
and distrust of all South Africans be- 
cause of the color of their skin—be it 
white or black. 

Controlled by a few ultraextremists 
at the decision level, the NCC condemns 
the United States, the U.N., the League 
of Nations and all peaceful people who 
do not jump into a war to revolutionize 
society as these few dream the world 
should be run and operated. 

Their lack of understanding for law 
and order is summed up in their terming 
the loss of their lawsuit in the Interna- 
tional Court as a “fiasco.” Seemingly they 
are against any progress and human re- 
lations unless it adheres to their leader- 
ship of a controlled world society. 

Yet, in all their magnanimous talk 
of freeing men and countries, not one 
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word is mentioned as to freeing clergy- 
men imprisoned at this very hour be- 
hind the Iron Curtain in Communist 
countries. Is not the persecution of 
Christians by the atheistic, godless Com- 
munists also apartheid? One may wonder 
if the council's objective is mere freedom 
or if in the ultimate solution overthrow 
of peaceful and workable governments 
controlled by Christian leaders who may 
disagree with their solutions. 

So that they may be called to a gen- 
uine challenge to help clergymen, and aid 
in liberating freemen enslaved spirit- 
ually and morally, I place Rev. Richard 
Wurmbrand’s article from the June 23 
the Christian and Christianity Today de- 
scribing apartheid against churches in 
Communist countries and “The Truth 
About Wurmbrand” as well as the memo 
from the July 1 National Council of 
Churches at this point in my remarks. 


COMMUNIST EVIDENCE OF AN UNDERGROUND 
CHURCH 


The most convincing evidence for the ex- 
istence of an underground Christian Church 
in Russia is to be found in the pages of Rus- 
sian provincial newspapers. Reports are there 
given of court cases in which Christians are 
tried for propagating their faith. 

These cases are not reported in the two 
main national papers, Pravda and Isvestia, 
which are easily obtainable in Britain, but 
the local issues, such as Pravda Ukrainy, fea- 
ture the cases under four-column headings. 
These reports reveal the Communist attitude 
of mind towards religion, and what they 
mean by the expression “freedom of reli- 
gion”. To the Communist way of thinking 
there is freedom of religion in Russia, but by 
this they mean that anyone who wants to be 
a Christian may be one, but Christians must 
not teach their faith to others—not even to 
their own children. 

Pastor Richard Wurmbrand has made ar- 
rangements to receive copies of the provin- 
cial newspapers, and has now a file of cut- 
tings each of which is a revelation of Chris- 
tian suffering of a most cruel kind, and for 
doing the very things—such as teaching in 
a Sunday School—which are taken for 
granted in Britain. 


WHAT THEY DESERVED 


Here are some extracts from the papers 
in Pastor Wurmbrand's files: 

Pravda Ukrainy, July 12, 1966: Under the 
heading “They have received what they de- 
served” is a report of three people being sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment on charges 
of running a secret Sunday School and youth 
meetings and of having a secret printing 
press, 

These are quite common charges in Russia. 
Others that are frequently used against 
Christians are of giving out copies of the 
magazine Herald of Salvation; listening to 
Gospel broadcasts from the West; giving in- 
formation on conditions in Russia to West- 
ern leaders, and even charges of ritual mur- 
der—rumours have been circulated that 
Christians sacrifice young children as part 
of their faith. All of the charges refer to the 
Christians as Baptists, but this term is used 
to cover all Protestant denominations. 

Melskaia Russia, November 22, 1966: A re- 
port of two people charged with running 
religious schools for children under the age 
of seven years. 

Sovetski Russia, December 27, 1966: Tells 
of a trial in Cebaksarah of a group of be- 
lievers charged with running a school to 
teach children religion. 

In the village of Elan an old woman ap- 
plied to have the roof of her house repaired. 
She was told that this would not be done 
unless she first left the church. If she re- 
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fused to leave the church then the church 
could repair her roof for her. 

A report in a local issue of Pravda, dated 
December 8, 1966, told of an underground 
church operating in Tiraspol in Rumania. 
Pastor Wurmbrand added that the leaders 
of this church, as well as much of the under- 
ground church, were Hebrew Christians. It 
is understandable that he should regard this 
factor as of special significance in these days 
when Christians are watching developments 
in Israel so closely, as signs of the nearness of 
the Lord's return. 

Ucitelskaia Gazeta, August 23, 1966: Here 
is an account of six Baptists being sentenced, 
but the report goes on to ask what people 
think these Baptists are like? The writer says 
that they are not old people who have failed 
to free themselves from the past. In the court 
were young girls. The accused had baptised 
40 young people, and these included students 
and others who had been members of Com- 
munist Youth. The charge was that the de- 
fendants took children to burials to explain 
to them that they should not worry about 
what was transitory. They had also told the 
children to read the Bible, and to attend an 
illegal Sunday School, and had given out an 
illegal magazine. 

Pravda Ukraina, August 4, 1966: Reporting 
a trial in Kiev in which the defendants were 
charged with demanding changes in the 
Soviet laws so as to give them freedom to 
propagate religion. They were sentenced to 
three years and 2½ years in prison. The re- 
port states: “In our country no one is 
charged for his religious convictions. The 
charges are for infringing the Soviet laws”. 
A report from Malava, Rumania, on August 
30, 1966, is headed “Where Bells Rang“, and 
tells of 20 churches being turned into clubs, 
dance halls and museums, 

In September, 1966, young people were 
heard singing in a train to a well known 
Soviet tune. On investigation it was found 
that they were singing religious words, call- 
ing on people to consecrate their youth to 
God. When tried in Court, young people burst 
out singing the same song. 

A report issued on May 1, 1966, told of a 
secret meeting being held by Christians in 
a village. The report said that the meeting 
was held under the pretext of it being a 
birthday party—but that people were cele- 
brating 20 birthdays a year this way. 

A report on August 5, 1966, tells of chil- 
dren refusing to wear the red tie of Com- 
munism, When questioned in school they 
gave the correct answers, but prefixed them 
with the words, “Lenin says”, or Marx says”. 
One girl was quoted as saying: “Here it is 
bad. In heaven it is good. There we will live 
eternally”. Another child said: “I believe 
everything that is written in the Bible. There 
everything is true”. 

Ucitelskaia Gazeta tells of Hmara of Ku- 
lunda being charged with operating an 
illegal printing press. After some time in 
prison his body was returned to relatives. 

Pastor Wurmbrand adds from his own in- 
formation that the body of Hmara, father of 
four children, showed burn marks on his 
hands and feet, and his stomach was split 
open. 

An issue of Pravda for January 15, 1966, 
tells of efforts made to make Christians re- 
veal the names of their leaders. When ques- 
tioned they always answered that God was 
their leader and Christ their master. Science 
and Religion for September, 1966, published 
in Moscow, accused Christians of distributing 
Gospels inside the covers of magazines, and 
of hiding Bibles inside the covers of Tolstoy’s 
novels. 

One report refers to a Mrs. Makrinkova, 
being charged with poisoning the minds of 
her six children with Christian education. 
The children were ordered to be put into an 
atheistic school, the mother was ordered to 
pay for their tuition but would never be 
allowed to see them again. 
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Another article tells of 82 Christians being 
put into an asylum because they showed 
signs of insanity by praying to God. Twenty 
four of them died within a few days because 
“of prolonged prayer”. 

Finally, Pastor Wurmbrand gives the last 
names of four people imprisoned last 
month—Batanta, Ghellegeam, Alexandri and 
Gabrielesen—the last three of whom are 
pastors. 

Tue TRUTH ABOUT RICHARD WURMBRAND 
(By Dave Foster) 

(Nore.—The name of Richard Wurmbrand 
is well known to Christians throughout Brit- 
ain and the West. Bursting like a fireball 
across the cool complacency of some, he came 
last year from long imprisonment in a Ru- 
manian prison to speak at Keswick, Filey and 
in other meetings around the country con- 
cerning the cause of Christ and the persecu- 
tion of the Church in Communist lands. 

(So amazing were his claims, and so far re- 
moved from anything known to British 
Christians, it is inevitable that some doubt 
is raised about them. Others question his in- 
tegrity. According to one spokesman, my own 
series in The Christian, written after a 
trip into four countries of Eastern Europe, 
did not help because “the countries where 
persecution is the greatest were not in- 
cluded”. 

(For these reasons, and because Pastor 
Wurmbrand has not been faced directly 
with some of the questions being asked 
about him, we felt it only fair to allow him 
to speak for himself. Here, he does so as we 
place before him questions I heard raised on 
a recent trip to Britain:) 

Q. Pastor Wurmbrand, your personal testi- 
mony of ill-treatment at the hands of Com- 
munist captors is well known to Christians 
in this country, but some feel you are over- 
emphasizing a point. Why do you feel com- 
pelled to keep talking about it? 

Pastor WURMBRAND. I do not consider that 
my testimony of ill-treatment at the hands 
of Communist captors is well known to Chris- 
tians in this country. There are many who 
still have not heard it. I cannot be silent 
until all have heard and respond. I have dis- 
covered that there are comparatively few 
churches praying regularly for persecuted 
Christians in Communist countries. I feel 
compelled to keep talking about it for the 
same reason that people continue to speak 
about the apartheid problem in South Africa. 
It still exists. 

Two-thirds of the Communist camp is 
found in Red China. Never in the history of 
Communism have such terrible things hap- 
pened as happen now under Mao Tse-Tung. 
The Soviet press is full of reports of the ar- 
rests of thousands of Christians. I have writ- 
ten this in my book. Today’s Martyr Church, 
Tortured for Christ (to be published in Sep- 
tember, and obtainable from European 
Christian Mission). A recent report tells of 
“overflowing prisons” in Rumania, This is 
why I keep talking! 

Q. Questions have been raised concerning 
the validity of your claims. Some even sug- 
gest that your imprisonment was for currency 
offences or something other than religious 
reasons. What is the truth of the matter? 

Pastor WURMBRAND. Questions have been 
raised about the virginity of Mary, about the 
claims of Jesus to be the Son of God, about 
the official Church and many other things. 
Why should not questions be raised about 
me? I must say that I find it difficult to un- 
derstand that all such questions have been 
discussed behind my back. No one has chal- 
lenged me personally. However, I find it 
improper to defend myself. There are enough 
Christians in the West who know all the 
circumstances of my case, and have testified 
to this. I will perhaps just say that never 
has a Communist government arrested a 
Christian acknowledging their action to be 
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because of his faith. They always have differ- 
ent pretexts. The most common are spying, 
counter-revolutionary work and treason. 
Currency offences are also common. Such 
cases were made against Cardinal Mindszen- 
thy and the Hungarian Lutheran Bishop 
Lajos Ordass, and many others. 

Q. Your references to an “underground 
Church” are questioned by those who doubt 
its existence. First, what evidence do you 
have that such a Church still exists? Sec- 
ondly, how does an underground Christian” 
effectively witness for Christ yet still remain 
in the “underground” category? Thirdly. 
could not such Christians exercise a wider 
influence for Christ working more or less 
openly within the limitations imposed? 

Pastor WURMBRAND. The best proof of the 
existence of the underground Church can be 
found in the Soviet newspapers, For example, 
in the May issue of Nauka 1 Religia, which 
appears in Moscow, there is an article en- 
titled, “The Underground”, In this the writer 
describes a Christian Academy hidden be- 
neath the ground in the forests of Northern 
Siberia. Other papers report on the arrests 
of Christians because of secret meetings, 
secret Sunday Schools and secret printing 
presses. If this is not evidence of an under- 
ground Church, I do not know what to say. 

The underground Church works as all un- 
derground organisations. They print and or- 
ganise secretly, but try to witness openly in a 
careful and discreet manner. Surely it is 
inevitable that when churches are closed, 
Christians will meet elsewhere. In Moscow, 
a city with seven million inhabitants, only 
one Protestant Church is permitted! 

Q. You were imprisoned during the Stalin 
era. Conditions in Eastern Europe have 
changed considerably since then. Do you not 
feel, as some claim, that your story could 
give rise to the false impression that present- 
day Christians under Communism who do 
not suffer such extreme persecution are all 
collaborators? 

Pastor WURMBRAND. The Stalin era has 
been surpassed in cruelty by the Mao Tse- 
Tung era. Brezhnev in Russia does what 
Stalin never did in legalising the taking 
away of children from their parents. I have 
reports of such sentences. I have tried to 
be careful in my meetings and other con- 
tacts to state that the situation in some 
satellite countries has improved. However, 
even in these countries there is much by 
Way of restriction and discrimination. Basi- 
cally Communism is the same, although its 
tactics and methods vary. Keeping this in 
mind, I trust that it is clear that I do not 
hold the view that those who do not suffer 
extreme persecution are collaborators with 
the State. There are many real Christians 
and faithful pastors who have never been 
in prison. 

Q. If other Christians remained in gaol 
when you were released, does not your out- 
spokenness jeopardise their chances of ulti- 
mate release and even survival in their pres- 
ent captivity? In other words, will not the 
Communist authorities take the attitude 
that if those released are likely to follow in 
your footsteps it would be wiser to keep 
them imprisoned? 

Pastor WURMBRAND. Crocodiles eat men 
because this is their nature, and not because 
a professior of zoology speaks about it! Com- 
munists have imprisoned, tortured and killed 
Christians since I was eight years old. If we 
take example from the Jews we can see that 
Soviet Jewry lives today only because of 
the protests of other Jews, Only the wide 
publishing of the facts can help those in 
prison now. 

Tt is interesting to note that the only ones 
who have reacted against my revealing the 
horrors of Communist action are found in 
Western churches, The Communists have not 
openly reacted, nor have they denied my 
assertions. A professional prostitute does not 
object to being so called. A Rumanian Roman 
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Catholic priest was recently released from 
prison, and was told, “You can say whatever 
you like; they will not believe you.” Unfor- 
tunately, they are right! At least, where most 
of the Church leaders in the West are con- 
cerned. 

My responsibility is towards the under- 
ground Church of which I am a member. 
This church has commissioned me to speak 
in her name. 

Q. What do you see as the main emphasis 
of your future ministry in the West? 

Pastor WURMBRAND. I have not decided to 
remain in the West. As long as I will be 
asked by my church to remain, I will fulfill 
the tasks which she gives me. These are, for 
the time being, to speak out about the per- 
secution of Christians there, and to give 
them practical help. Personally, my desire 
is to be back in my fatherland at any risk. 
[Memo from the Washington office, National 

Council of Churches, July 1, 1967] 


OPPRESSION IN SOUTH AFRICA 
(By Kenneth N. Carstens) 


The Republic of South Africa, being the 
most powerful and industrialized country in 
sub-Saharan Africa, is probably mainly re- 
sponsible for the perpetuation of white su- 
premacy in the surrounding countries of 
southern Africa. It is hard to imagine the 
Portuguese being able to maintain their 
colonial rule over Angola and Mozambique 
if there were democracy in South Africa; 
they are having enough trouble fighting the 
liberation movements as it is. Democracy in 
South Africa would certainly end her illegal 
rule over the international territory of South 
West Africa. And the rebel regime in Rho- 
desia could certainly not have survived U.N. 
sanctions for so long without South African 
support. 

South Africa sets the tone and calls the 
tune from Port Elizabeth to the Congo River. 
The fact that she is the hard core of a sys- 
tem of racist repression imposed by less than 
five million whites on some 30 million non- 
whites is a matter of indifference—if not 
pride—to South Africa. She remains im- 
pervious to the threats and pleas of the rest 
of the world, And she thrives on the hypoc- 
risy of the Western powers whose condemna- 
tions amuse her because their dollars 
strengthen her tyranny. 


ANY HOPE FOR CHANGE? 


What are the prospects of change in South 
Africa? Over the past decade, optimists have 
anxiously looked for possibilities of a change 
of course. One such possibility was the prog- 
ress of independence in the rest of Africa. 
The hope was that the whites would see the 
folly of continuing to suppress the legitimate 
aspirations of the African majority while 
the tide of African nationalism to the north 
was stronger and drawing nearer. 
Or, if this folly did persist, it was hoped that 
the advancing borders of independent Africa 
would provide bases from which liberation 
movements could operate—an African 
“domino theory.” 

Those hopes prove to be totally unrealistic. 
Those who held them gravely underesti- 
mated not only the military, political and 
economic power of the whites, but also the 
strength and tenacity of the whites’ deter- 
mination to maintain their privileges and 
supremacy. As African independence ad- 
vanced, the racists merely increased their 
military preparedness, tightened their in- 
ternal security, and devised ways to exploit 
the new situation. Thus, even when African 
independence passed the outposts of white 
supremacy into the heart of “the white man's 
land,” the new states (Malawi, Botswana 
and Lesotho) were neither resisted nor 
feared. They were simply subsumed under 
South Africa’s power and became her vas- 
sals. By such actions as signing trade agree- 
ments and exchanging diplomatic visits with 
South Africa, these countries find them- 
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selves serving at least two valuable func- 
tions. They strengthen the expanding apart- 
heid economy, and they provide the highly 
exploited illusion that apartheid is acceptable 
to “sensible” Africans. 

In short, these weak, new African states 
have simply been fitted into the Bantustan 
aspect of apartheid. The racists have turned 
to their own advantage the process which 
it had been hoped would change or weaken 
apartheid. 


AFTERMATHS OF SHARPEVILLE 


A second possibility of change was seen in 
the effects of the Sharpeville massacre in 
1960. The killing and wounding of hundreds 
of peacefully demonstrating men, women 
and children at Sharpeville shocked the 
world into remembering what apartheid was 
and where it was leading. The most impor- 
tant immediate result was that overseas in- 
vestors fell into panic and South Africa ex- 
perienced the worst financial crisis in 30 
years. For the first time since coming to 
power in 1948, the apartheid government 
seemed in danger of falling. 

American and European banks and cor- 
porations, however, stepped in with loans. 
The South African economy rode out the 
storm and hopes for a change of govern- 
ment were again dashed. Perhaps these over- 
seas business interests had hoped that the 
regime would have been shocked into sanity 
and would begin to steer a new course. But, 
as anyone who knew South Africa could have 
predicted, the hoped-for “new course” mere- 
ly veered further to the right. The remnants 
of civil liberty and political rights have been 
so drastically eroded by the post-Sharpeville 
spate of legislation that the International 
Commission of Jurists stated (after study- 
ing the “No Trial” Act of 1963) that “lib- 
erty is dead” in South Africa (although only 
non-whites and dissident whites really know 
it). The Commission reported: “South Africa, 
in its laws and procedures, is copying the 
worst features of Stalinism,” and added that 
no dictatorship of the left or the right had 
gone further in restricting civil liberties. 

The main features of post-Sharpeville 
South Africa are common knowledge. But 
they are also depraved and so skillfully dis- 
guised and rationalized that we have to be 
constantly reminded of them. They are the 
features of a democracy“ in which the over- 
whelming majority is now deprived of any 
vote or voice whatsoever in the national 
government. Because of their skin color, that 
majority are denied freehold title to land; 
are kept in poverty by “job reservation” and 
laws against collective bargaining and 
strikes; are deprived of freedom of speech, 
movement and assembly; are subject to a 
disrupting, demoralizing and immoral sys- 
tem of government-controlled migratory 
labor; have to endure (with a few lucky ex- 
ceptions) a form of racial indoctrination 
(“Bantu education”) as a substitute for edu- 
cation; are subject to arbitrary removal 
(without appeal) from any urban employ- 
ment and residence; and are by law reduced 
to what a government spokesman has termed 
“units of labor” without even the right to 
live with spouse and family in an urban 
area. 

Anyone, white or non-white, who protests 
these conditions, is liable to imprisonment, 
torture and solitary confinement without 
trial. 

The changes that have taken place since 
1960 are not the kind that reasonable people 
had hoped to see. 

SOUTH WEST AFRICA 

A third possibility was seen in South West 
Africa—a large area adjoining South Africa 
which the latter has controlled since World 
War I. In 1920 the territory was promised 
the protection of an international territory 
under a League of Nations mandate. But, 
because South Africa was the mandatory 
and the League was weak, the protection of 
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the mandate remained on paper. And when 
the League was dissolved and the United 
Nations, with the authority of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, tried to restrain the 
racial tyranny that was being imposed on 
South West Africa, South Africa openly de- 
fied the international community. A further 
appeal to the International Court ended in 
fiasco last year. 

Hopes again rose last October when the 
UN Assembly formally terminated the long- 
dishonored mandate and resolved to place 
South West Africa under the direct admin- 
istration of the UN in order to prepare the 
territory for independence. South Africa 
again promised defiance, but it was reason- 
ably hoped that she would be forced to com- 
ply this time, since both major powers (the 
United States and the Soviet Union) had at 
last supported a substantive UN action on 
the prolonged dispute. 

But at the fifth special session of the UN 
Assembly this year, which was called to im- 
plement the South West Africa resolution, 
both major powers reneged their October 
commitment with an astonishing display of 
hypocrisy and irresponsibility. Since the UN 
is powerless on contentious issues without 
at least United States support, this pulled the 
rug from under the UN and has left South 
Africa triumphant yet again in her defiance 
of law and justice. 

In addition to the obvious duty of the in- 
ternational community to honor its solemn- 
ly undertaken obligations to the subjugated 
people of South West Africa and to uphold 
the rule of law, the South West Africa prob- 
lem has other significant implications. 
Among these are the following. Responsible 
action could demonstrate that law and jus- 
tice are not dead letters in international 
politics, and that power and “justice” for 
whites only are not the sole preoccupations 
of the major powers. It could show the 
apartheid regime, for the first time in its 
history, that apartheid is not invincible. 
And, because South West Africa is a poten- 
tially viable state with adequate natural 
resources, it could place on South Africa’s 
borders a genuine non-racial democracy 
which need not become a vassal of apart- 
heid regime. 


APARTHEID AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Limitations of space require that only brief 
mention be made of one final hope for 
change which has since withered with the 
rest. The hope was based on the ingenious 
theory that a booming economy can in and 
of itself destroy the racial caste system 
of apartheid. The corollary of this theory is 
that the western world should increase in- 
vestment in and trade with South Africa. 
Investors can thus “help the Africans” while 
making fat profits. 

Evidence would seem to suggest that this 
theory has some basis in fact in Communist 
countries, where economic growth has coin- 
cided with an amelioration of the more 
abrasive aspects of the police state. But in 
South Africa economic growth has not mere- 
ly coincided with, but has in fact caused, 
tighter and more abrasive forms of repres- 
sion, 

Prosperity has had this effect because one 
of the reasons for apartheid is the competi- 
tion of non-whites for the jobs of white 
workers. Therefore, as job opportunities in- 
crease, so do the restrictions of job reserva- 
tion increase. An artificial labor shortage 
ensues, and is met, not by training Africans 
for higher categories of labor, but by frantic 
efforts to bring in white immigrants. No- 
where is the power of the apartheid ideology 
more clearly demonstrated than in this in- 
credible labor policy. 

Moreover, despite government efforts to 
prevent it, some marginal economic benefits 
have filtered down to non-whites, This en- 
courages them to aspire to the benefits of 
full citizenship which they see the white 
minority enjoying. “Bantu education” is one 
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means by which the regime hopes to kill 
these aspirations. Meanwhile, it is content 
to rely upon a network of repression that 
makes it a crime even to talk about civil 
liberty. And the regime has proved that that 
is an effective means of perpetuating the 
status quo. 

Thus, economic prosperity, far from weak- 
ening apartheid, merely serves to strengthen 
it, to create more and worse restrictions and 
to provide the government with more efficient 
and brutal means of enforcing them. 

This steady withering of hope in tragic 
Southern Africa is rightly becoming a mat- 
ter of urgent concern to American churches— 
especially because both the United States 
government and the business and banking 
community seem to be consolidating the ele- 
ments of tragedy. 


DOWN IN FOREST GLEN 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. TIERNAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago, while on a plane back to my 
district, it was my privilege to sit next 
to two young servicemen, one who was 
from Springfield, Mass., and the other 
from Narragansett, R.I., which is in my 
district. Both men were en route to their 
respective homes after having recuper- 
ated from injuries suffered while in the 
service of their country. The young man 
from Springfield had lost a heel and the 
young serviceman from Narragansett, 
Mr. Zene Colt, had lost part of his leg. 

In conversation with young Zene Colt 
I inquired as to whether or not his in- 
juries were a result of his service to his 
country. He replied that the injuries were 
service connected, but they were not suf- 
fered in combat. It was at this point that 
he related to me that he had been as- 
signed to Forest Glen, Md., which is a 
recuperative center for service amputees. 

Young Colt told me that most of the 
men at the Forest Glen Center had suf- 
fered their injuries and loss of limbs due 
to combat duty, most recently at Viet- 
nam, and that he felt quite self-conscious 
because his injury did-not arise out of 
combat duty. He told me of a certain 
pride the men have at Forest Glen in 
that they gave something of themselves 
in the service of their country. 

It was a stirring experience for me to 
listen to young Zene Colt tell of his reac- 
tion to Forest Glen. He related to me that 
he had lost his leg as a result of a trailer 
cutting loose from a car and crossing the 
highway, colliding with the motor scooter 
he was operating. It was indeed encour- 
aging to know that Mr. Colt will be able 
to return to the University of Virginia 
this fall and continue with his education. 

While at Forest Glen, Zene Colt wrote 
an article for the Potomac Magazine sec- 
tion of the Washington Post which ap- 
peared in the May 21 edition. The article 
tells of the life and experiences of the 
men and the care they get at Forest Glen. 
It is my earnest hope that my colleagues 
take time out to read this article. For my 
part, Iam very proud of these young men 
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who, after serving at great sacrifice to 
their country, were able to return once 
more to civilian life and begin anew a 
life that undoubtedly will be profoundly 
influenced by their past experience in 
service to their Nation. I am also sure 
that the parents of these young men are 
rightfully quite proud of their courageous 
sons. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the article by 
young Zene Colt from the Potomac Mag- 
azine as part of my remarks today: 

Down IN Forest GLEN 
(By Zene Colt) 

“At Ease!” yelled the First Sergeant and 
the dull roar was gradually reduced to 
silence. Standing out in front of the group, 
he did not look at all impressive. He was in 
his late forties, but appeared older. The reg- 
ulation GI glasses could not conceal the 
circles beneath his eyes. 

At once he spotted something which ap- 
parently displeased him. “All right over 
there,” he yelled, “are you any better than 
the rest of us or what?” Several men looked 
up, but it was obvious whom the sergeant 
was addressing. After a minute of continued 
silence, he made his point clear. “Get the 
hell out of here, soldier, and don't come back 
until you’ve got the right uniform!” As 
everyone watched, the man who was not 
properly attired got up and slowly left the 
room. “I'll see you in my office after break- 
fast,” the sergeant added. 

From all indications, it was going to be a 
typical Army reveille formation held at 6:30 
a. m., an equally typical ungodly hour of the 
morning. It had all the makings: a veteran 
non-com running the show, enlisted person- 
nel milling around, and bitter complaints 
being thrown from every direction. Soon 
there would be a roll call, followed by a few 
announcements. Then the formation would 
be over and another day would begin for the 
men. It could have been a “line outfit” in 
Vietnam or an artillery unit in Germany. 
That was hardly the case. 

This formation however was about as far 
away from the battle line as one can pos- 
sibly get. The men were dressed in blue in- 
stead of the usual olive drab. They were not 
assembled outside a barracks, but in a ball- 
room reminiscent of the old Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York. In fact, you really 
couldn’t even call it a formation. Indeed, it 
was more like an informal mandatory gather- 
ing so the men would not forget they were 
still working for Uncle Sam. 

There was a distinct note of displeasure in 
the air. The man who had been dismissed 
Was wearing pajamas and not the heavy, 
convalescent outfits required. It was most 
likely his first day at Forest Glen, the world’s 
most unlikely U.S. Army Post and certainly 
one of the more unusual institutions any- 
where, 

After a brief tour of Army Hospitals in 
Oklahoma and Texas, which I would like to 
erase from my mind, I was transferred to 
Walter Reed in January of this year. It 
wasn't that I requested to be sent to Walter 
Reed. One day after a few weeks at Brooke 
General Hospital in San Antonio, Texas, I 
ran into a Colonel-type doctor who was ap- 
parently in charge. 

What's your name, son?“ he asked in a 
deep voice. After identifying myself and in- 
forming him I was from New England, he 
told me I had no business being in Texas 
and that my bed was certainly needed by the 
local veterans from Vietnam. Not having an 
overwhelming love for the Southwest and 
not wishing to deprive any locals of a bed, I 
said I would gladly consent to be transferred 
East. Thus, my fate had been settled in five 
minutes and I was on my way to Washing- 
ton. 

I reported to Walter Reed one evening in 
early January and was admitted to Ward 35, 
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a ward made up almost exclusively of vet- 
erans from Vietnam. It was again evident 
that my bed was needed by more deserving 
patients when my newly assigned doctor 
asked me the next day if I would like to go 
on a 30-day convalescent leave. Most of the 
patients on Ward 35 were amputees like my- 
self and there wasn’t an empty bed in the 
place. The doctor advised me that upon my 
return I would probably be sent to a place 
called Forest Glen. He said it was a few 
miles away and served patients who did not 
need intensive care. 

At this point I had the distinct feeling 
that everyone was involved in a massive plot 
to get rid of me and I was sure that as 
soon as I arrived at Forest Glen, I would 
surely be sent elsewhere. What about this 
place Forest Glen anyway? I began having 
immediate visions of drab, Army barracks 
with rows and rows of double-bunk beds 
and one lonely latrine at the end of the hall. 
After all, I thought, if patients not requir- 
ing intensive care were sent there, it must 
not be too much like a hospital. I did not 
wish to go there. Somewhat disillusioned, 
I went home for thirty days and tried not 
to think about what would await me on my 
return. 

The day finally arrived, however, and I 
boarded the bus in front of Walter Reed in 
an ostensibly non-enthusiastic manner. Di- 
rectly I was chastized by the bus driver 
for smoking and was told never to do it 
again. Sheepishly, I replaced my cigarette 
in the pack and resigned myself to sight- 
seeing on upper 16th street. After fifteen 
minutes, the bus crossed the District line 
into Maryland and I could see my taxi fare 
back into Washington increasing with every 
second. 

I saw the person sitting beside me was a 
“Forest Glen Regular” and I began interro- 
gating him about my new home. 

“Say, friend,” I asked “just what kind of 
a place is this Forest Glen anyway?” 

“It’s not so bad,” he replied, “but it’s 
really weird. Just wait till you get a load of 
all the crazy statues and stuff they have out 
there. It’s enough to drive you out of your 
mind!” 

Justifiably encouraged, I decided to give 
up my interrogation and go back to sight- 
seeing. Several more minutes elapsed and 
all of a sudden I started to see what my bus 
companion was talking about. Weird indeed, 
I thought as we passed two lions made of 
solid concrete. Extremely weird I thought 
again as I spotted four great rising pillars 
supporting the entrance to one of the build- 

uthern plantation style. 

My first few days at Forest Glen were 
spent wandering around in utter amaze- 
ment at the place. It wasn’t civilian and it 
certainly didn’t seem like the Army, although 
it had to be. I shared a room with two Army 
sergeants first class, and although I was a 
lowly corporal, it didn’t seem to make much 
difference. From the beginning we treated 
each other like human beings and rank 
vanished into thin air. We were all on a first 
name basis,” which made it a lot easier to 
get along and understand each other's in- 
dividual situations. 

Both my roommates were amputees, one 
having lost his foot in Vietnam and the 
other having lost his entire leg as a result of 
cancer. Needless to say the room was “crutch 
city” and there was plenty of hopping around 
when it came time to mop the floor and 
straighten up the room for weekly inspec- 
tions, which everyone had to put up with 
in spite of his condition. Surprisingly enough, 
our room never failed inspection, nor did it 
receive any compliments. 

A day at Forest Glen begins rudely. At 
approximately 6:15 a.m. a loud voice broad- 
casts over a central intercom system inform- 
ing you there will be a mandatory forma- 
tion for all patients in fifteen minutes. The 
voice is loud enough so that it is nearly im- 
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possible for anyone to sleep through it. Also, 
it continues to remind you of the forma- 
tion so that if you for some reason did not 
understand the first time, it will register by 
about the tenth. 

For me, this announcement was unneces- 
sary. My roommates had informed me am- 
putees need not attend this formation. It 
did suceed in waking me up at 6:15 when I 
otherwise might have slept until a later hour. 
But since breakfast was served from 6:30 
to 7:30, I usually managed to drag myself 
out of bed. 

The Mess Hall, I discovered, served as the 
main center for making acquaintances. If 
you were an orthopedic patient and on 
crutches, you didn’t go through the “chow- 
line” with everyone else. You were served 
at a table by attendants. 

This service, however, was informal to say 
the least. One of the attendants, known as 
General, was especially good natured. 

“Morning General,” I sometimes chimed 
as I made my way to the orthopedic section 
of the dining room. “And just how do you 
feel on this fine Forest Glen morning? Do 
you think you could arrange for me to be 
transferred to the Virgin Island?” 

“Certainly Sir, I'll see to that straight 
away,” General replied. “This morning we 
are featuring Eggs Benedict with a side order 
of caviar or chipped beef. Which one will it 
be, Sir?” 

I grimly replied that chipped beef would 
be suitable knowing well that I would never 
see the day when the Army offered Eggs 
Benedict. It was a nice thought though. I 
often wondered how General was able to do 
his job without completely flying off the 
handle. With a couple dozen patients scream- 
ing different orders at him at the same time 
it must have been hard. But the general al- 
ways smiled and the patients always got 
what they asked for. 

Table conversation among patients was 
notoriously dull. I was able to stay out of 
it by bringing something to read. A usual 
topic of conversation was how long it takes 
for things to happen at Forest Glen. Many 
patients were awaiting medical discharges— 
a long and tedious process. 

“Hey, Mac, when you gettin’ out of this 
place?” one would ask. 

“I don’t know, when you gettin’ out?” the 
other would reply. “If something don’t 
happen pretty soon, I’m sure as hell going 
to write my Congressman.” 

“Yeah, I'll write mine too.” 

And so it went. If you don’t like some- 
thing in the Army you write your Congress- 
man and let him fight it out with some gen- 
eral who is forced to go all the way down 
the line to a sergeant to see what the whole 
thing is about. 

In Basic Training some guy wrote his 
Congressman and complained that he wasn't 
getting enough sleep. After that, the whole 
battalion went to bed at 9 p.m. like it or not. 
The complainer became amazingly un- 
popular. 

As far as I was concerned there were five 
highlights in a day at Forest Glen—three 
meals and two mail calls. Whatever I did 
with the rest of my time was optional. I 
sometimes had to travel over to the main 
hospital for an appointment, but they were 
infrequent and usually lasted no more than 
fifteen minutes. Some of the patients I knew 
like to spend the entire day at the main 
hospital for reasons which I could never 
figure out. Maybe they wanted a change of 
scenery or perhaps they thought the food 
was better over there. I really couldn’t see 
any difference. 

I repeatedly found myself seeking refuge 
in the library during the mornings and 
afternoons. Quiet and fairly well stocked, it 
was a pleasant change from the constant 
bustle of the rest of the place. In the library, 
you lost all sense of time and became en- 
grossed in what you were reading. This is 
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possibly because you knew there was nothing 
else to do. It was at this time that I began 
to take an interest in reading the history of 
Forest Glen. 

Forest Glen is not particularly easy to find, 
and it wasn't meant to be. The people who 
originally built it in 1890 had in mind an 
exclusive resort for those wishing to escape 
the heat of downtown Washington during 
the summer months. 

It wasn’t that the city didn’t get hot dur- 
ing the summer, but “Ye Forest Inne,” as it 
was called in those days, failed to turn a 
profit and closed within four years. For the 
next half century, Forest Glen played host 
to young women in the form of National 
Park Seminary and later, National Park Col- 
lege. The school changed ownership several 
times and in spite of the lavish furnishings 
added to the original Forest Inn, the college 
sold out to the Army in 1942. 

This sale may have been a disturbing fact 
to alumnae of National Park College, but 
patients, beginning with those returning 
from World War II, were enthusiastic. The 
Army’s investment again proved wise during 
the Korean Conflict; and now, Vietnam vet- 
erans and others such as myself come to 
Forest Glen, taking the strain off the over- 
crowded wards of Water Reed proper. 

For all the facilities it offers, Forest Glen, 
in the opinion of many, is distinctly dis- 
pleasing to look at. It is a conglomeration 
of different types of architecture which one 
visitor recently described as “early nothing 
to late Halloween.” 

The description may not be far from 
wrong. At Forest Glen you will find a Japa- 
nese pagoda, a Spanish mission, a Swiss 
chalet and a medieval castle with, that’s 
right, a drawbridge. It was Post Theater No. 
2 that resembled the front of an old, South- 
ern plantation. First-run films are shown 
there five times a week for an amazingly 
meager price of admission. Thirty-five cents. 

Other oddities you will find at Forest Glen 
include bronze castings of sphinxes, lions 
and barking dogs which decorate bridges that 
span numerous gulleys. Cast iron figures at- 
tired in iron robes hold street lights. Con- 
crete statues, usually of young girls, support 
some of the porch roofs. Former sorority 
houses are now Officers’ quarters. 

With no discredit to the above, the pride 
and joy of Forest Glen has to be its three- 
tiered ballrom with stained-glass windows 
and a 70-foot ceiling. Once used for the most 
formal occasions at National Park College, 
the ballroom is now the scene of “pop-corn 
parties” put on by the Red Cross. The ball- 
room, affectionately known as the patients’ 
lounge, also contains television, pool and 
ping-pong tables, and plenty of comfortable 
easy-chairs. The highly polished, stained 
wood floor in the center of the room has a 
sign which warns patients to “Please Keep 
Of.” 

There are those times, however, when the 
sign is removed and the patient’s lounge 
becomes the center of festivity—as much as 
it ever will. Dances are held frequently dur- 
ing the evenings and entertainment ranges 
from a ladies’ barbershop quartet to the 
never-ending beat of a “hard rock” band. 
Since many of the patients at Forest Glen 
are amputees, sit down entertainment is 
stressed over dancing. 

The Army “blurb” about Forest Glen, put 
out in 1963, says “Forest Glen retains the 
charm of the old with the serviceability of 
the new.“ Indeed, a great amount of research 
is conducted in or around the Forest Glen 
area. The Army Bio-mechanical Research 
Laboratory, established in 1963, is the site of 
advanced study in prosthetics (artificial 
limbs). There is also a speech and audiology 
center, a medical specialist advanced course, 
a historical unit and the Military En- 
tomology Information Service. 

As the weeks went by time began to really 
drag and I began to notice more people and 
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associated them with certain characteristics. 
I noticed amputees in particular. Not be- 
cause they stood out for any reason, but be- 
cause I could identify with the sense of loss 
some of them apparently had. Ninety per 
cent of the amputees at Forest Glen, I 
learned, were from the Vietnam war; and 
from what I could gather, many were 
ostentatiously proud to have served there in 
spite of their present condition. 

There were little indications. The Vietnam 
veterans always wore their olive drab field 
jackets over the required blue hospital uni- 
form. The field jacket was better than the 
name tag of cloth that was sewed above the 
left pocket. A quick glance at the jacket 
could tell you the rank of the owner, whether 
he had been to Vietnam, and what unit he 
served with. Since injured soldiers from the 
war are automatically given a promotion of 
at least one grade upon their return to the 
States, it was understandable the men would 
delight in showing off their new ranks. 

It seemed evident to me that none of the 
veteran amputees that I met at Forest Glen 
felt sorry for himself to any noticeable ex- 
tent. I suppose they were out to show the 
world that they were every bit as good as 
before, and they were doing it with success. 
A couple of the men who had lost legs 
drove standard shift cars with hand con- 
trols rigged up so they could use the clutch. 
Others were satisfied to drive cars with auto- 
matic transmissions. In no way did their 
conditions prevent them from having a good 
time on off-duty hours. Some went to the 
Non-Commissioned Officers Club to drink a 
few beers during the evening while others 
went out on dates or to one of the two 
post movies Walter Reed offers. 

One sergeant however, whom III call 
Dave, became unusually bitter about his 
situation. 

“Say, Dave“ I said once, “what do you 
plan to do with yourself when you get out 
of this place?” 

“Nothing,” he answered in a monotone. 

Nothing!“ I exclaimed. And just how 
do you think you can get away with doing 
nothing for the rest of your life. The only 
way you can do nothing is if you live in the 
soldiers’ home or something.” 

“It'll be easy,” Dave said. “With the dis- 
ability I'll be getting from the Veterans’ 
Administration and the Social Security I 
can draw if I don’t work, I can make al- 
most five hundred dollars a month, tax free. 
Why should I do anything when I can make 
that kind of money doing nothing?” 

“But don’t you think you'll get tired of 
just sitting around after a while?” I asked. 

“I doubt it, but if I do, I might consider 
going to work.” 

Dave's attitude was not the standard one 
at Forest Glen. Most of the men had jobs 
already lined up and waiting for them upon 
their return home. Others planned to go 
back to school and send Uncle Sam the 
bill. 

During my stay at Forest Glen I only 
knew of one other amputee besides myself 
who was not injured in Vietnam. I think 
most of the people I met naturally assumed 
I was from Vietnam and I became quite 
tired of telling them that I was a veteran of 
the nation’s highways, and not Vietnam. 
Also, they didn’t seem impressed when I 
quoted statistics which revealed more 
people by far are killed on the highways 
than in the war. Each man from Vietnam 
seemed to enjoy telling about the particular 
incident in which he was injured, and none 
was resentful if asked to explain how he 
was injured. It was an underlying sense of 
pride—almost as if the men were begging 
to be asked about their combat experiences. 

Sometimes it was a little overdone. On 
Tuesday nights, every television in the place 
without exception was tuned into “Com- 
bat.” The show was watched with reverence. 
I couldn't blame them for watching it, but 
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everybody knew who was going to win 
every week, and after a while it became a 
bore. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Vicorrro] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past several weeks many people have 
said many things about the recent con- 
flict in the Middle East. I would like to 
enter into the Recorp my brief feelings 
on the entire development. 

It is clear that the blockade of the 
Gulf of Aqaba by President Nasser and 
the stationing of Arab troops along its 
border forced Israel to take the action it 
did in self-defense of its frontiers. It is 
also obvious that the Israel Army and 
Air Force richly deserve the impressive 
victory they have won. 

What is less clear is the future action 
which must be taken to bring the Middle 
East to peaceful existence once and for 
all. Now that the conflict is over, the 
Arab nations must recognize that Israel, 
like any other nation, has its right to ex- 
ist and the right to demand guarantees 
of territorial integrity. Israel is an inde- 
pendent state and should be able to en- 
joy the recognition due such a state. For 
this reason, its borders should be secured 
so that never again will it have to mass 
troops to defend its frontiers. 

Freedom of passage in the Suez Canal 
and the Gulf of Aqaba should be guaran- 
teed not only to Israel but to all na- 
tions of the world, and the final settle- 
ment of its boundaries should include 
the recognition by the Arab countries of 
these borders. 

Finally, Israel has undergone, despite 
its military victory, a serious economic 
dislocation. I hope it will be the policy of 
this Government to extend to the coun- 
try all possible economic assistance. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON PROVIDES 
NEW LIFE FOR THE TEACHERS 
CORPS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in a recent ceremony in Phila- 
delphia, President Johnson signed into 
law a bill that extended the life of the 
Teachers Corps. He declared: 

This idea was so sound that it withstood 
the flercest buffeting and the strongest 
challenge. 

He is right. The idea of the Teachers 
Corps is based on a notion as old as 
American itself; namely, that knowledge 
is the key to progress and greater hu- 
man understanding. And the Teachers 
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Corps is a new and exciting program that 
will help to improve the standards of 
classroom learning in hundreds of 
American communities. 

The teacher has always been the in- 
dispensable link in the chain of acquir- 
ing a good education. This link is being 
strengthened by the 1,200 Teachers 
Corps members—and hundreds of oth- 
ers who will be enrolling in the program 
in the years ahead—who are providing, 
in the President's words, “a basic build- 
ing block for our schools and for our 
Nation.” 

President Johnson should be deserved- 
ly proud of the Teachers Corps and its 
accomplishments. 

As one who has supported this pro- 
gram from its inception, I share the 
pride of the President and my fellow citi- 
zens in a program that is helping to light 
the lamp knowledge for thousands of 
schoolchildren. 


VAN DEERLIN OFFERS TRASH 
CONTROL BILL 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Van DEERLIN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation to substan- 
tially expand the Federal program for 
assisting cities and States in the disposal 
of solid wastes. My bill is modeled on a 
measure introduced in the other body 
by Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE. 

The problem of solid wastes—those 
items which have lost their usefulness or 
appeal but not their physical bulk—is 
assuming enormous dimensions in this 
country. We are generating about 400,000 
tons of trash a day, or roughly 4 pounds 
for every man, woman, and child in the 
Nation. ; 

Unless we find some practical means of 
disposing of this refuse, our urban areas 
could turn into massive junk yards, 
choked with unwanted consumer goods, 
industrial wastes, and wornout buildings. 

My bill would authorize a Federal ex- 
penditure of $810.8 million over the next 
5 years for the planning and construc- 
tion of large-scale disposal projects. This 
large sum should be measured against 
the $2.5 billion we would otherwise have 
to spend during the next decade just for 
the disposal facilities needed to keep pace 
with the expected annual increase in the 
sheer volume of our trash. 

The U.S. aid would be offered only for 
projects which met the highest standards 
of engineering, health protection, and 
pollution control. 

Throwing away the 800 million pounds 
of solid wastes that Americans generate 
each day without polluting the air, the 
water, and the land on which our health 
and lives depend is an extremely complex 
challenge, one for which we still do not 
have all the answers. Our legislation 
should help provide at least some of the 
solutions. 

I might add that this bill has been en- 
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dorsed by the city of San Diego, which 
I have the honor to represent. The San 
Diego Utilities Department, recognizing 
the urgency of the problem, is already 
engaged in research to determine wheth- 
er useful byproducts can be created 
from the controlled burning of municipal 
refuse. 


ADDRESS TO INDIANA HOSPITAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly I addressed a conference of Indiana 
hospital trustees and administrators 
sponsored by the Indiana Hospital Asso- 
ciation. 

This group has provided many excel- 
lent examples for the rest of the Nation 
through many and varied efforts to im- 
prove the quality, efficiency and economy 
of medical care in Indiana. 

The national need for these improve- 
ments was the topic of my remarks to 
this group. I include these remarks in 
full in the RECORD: 


We are concerned today with the progress 
of a health care system in America which is 
gargantuan, complicated and expensive. 

At its best this system is spectacular. 

At its best it can apply the research that 
produced the Salk and Sabine vaccines to 
eliminate the terror of polio. 

At its best it can mobilize to cope with dis- 
asters like your almost miraculous achieve- 
ments during the night of the coliseum ex- 
plosion. 

This health care system has prolonged life 
by 20 years within the last 60 years. Today it 
is making an unprecedented assault on health 
problems — vaccines, antibiotics, modern 
drugs, life saving devices like plastic heart 
valves prolong life and prevent its erosion. 

Not all of my remarks on health care system 
today will be complimentary. But whatever 
I say is said in the full recognition that this 
system at its best is the finest in the world, 
and that you who participate in it have an 
impressive record to stand on. 


STRESSES IN THE SYSTEM 


All of us would agree, I think, that our 
health care system shows disturbing signs 
of stress and strain. 

So long as the United States stands 10th in 
preventing infant deaths, 14th in deaths 
from diabetes, 18th in deaths from heart 
disease, 5th in overall deaths, and 8th in 
prolonging life, 

So long as chronic disease is a way of 
life for millions and whole segments of the 
population do not receive medical attention 
with any degree of thoroughness, 

So long as 100,000 people die of uremic 
poisoning, partially because treatment is 
too expensive, 

So long as 50% of all children under 15 
have not visited a dentist, 

So long as measles kill 500 children each 
year and cervical cancer kills 8,000 women, 
your work and mine is undone. 

1. Costs 

The expense of health care represents a 
very grave stress in the system. 

The study by Dorothy Rice for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare en- 
titled “Estimating The Cost of Illness,” cal- 
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culated that health care and the lack of it, 
cost the nation 693 ½ billion in 1963, 

This includes $34.3 billion for the direct 
costs of the system (hospitals, physicians, 
drugs and insurance) and $59.2 billion in 
such indirect costs as the loss of productivity 
during illness and the premature deaths. 

We could reasonably expect this estimate 
to be substantially higher now. 

Last year Titles 18 and 19 began eliminat- 
ing the economic barriers to help care for 
two very large groups of the population— 
the elderly and the poor. This adds to the 
costs of our health care system too. 

I know you are very much aware that the 
daily charges in hospitals rose 16% % last 
year on a national average. This was the 
single most inflationary component of the 
consumer price index. Physicians fees rose, 
again on the national average, 7.8%. This 
was the greatest annual increase since 1927. 

In 1950 the average cost per day in the 
hospital was $14.40. In 1965 it had tripled, 
more than $45. 

These statistics do not measure all the 
costs of the system. Few families in the great 
American middle class have any effective de- 
fense for the costs of a major illness. These 
families cannot meet the economic demands 
of a child with leukemia, a father with a dis- 
abling heart disease, a mother whose life 
depends on the availability of an artificial 
kidney. 

The costs of the system often forces these 
families to dispose of their assets, to liq- 
uidate their insurance and retirement pro- 
grams and even to take their children out of 
school, 

2. Resources 


Another source of great stress and strain 
in the health care system is the shortage of 
resources. This is a very frustrating problem. 
We have found it is really much easier to find 
the money for new hospitals than it is to find 
the people from janitors to administrators to 
staff them. 

Many of you are aware of that from your 
personal experience. 

In Washington we are told in hard statis- 
tics that within the next decade, the nation 
will need a million new health workers. To 
meet the requirements for new doctors, we 
must build between 14 and 25 new medical 
schools at a cost as great as $6.1 billion, Even 
now, of course, we import from abroad about 
20% of our physicians. You know the figures 
in the other professions, We need 80,000 more 
nurses, 40,000 more practical nurses, 50,000 
more aides in general hospitals, 30,000 more 
aides in psychiatric hospitals. 

We also face, according to government esti- 
mate, a $10 billion problem in modernizing 
our facilities: hospitals, extended care insti- 
tutions, nursing homes, clinics. 

You know these and other stresses in the 
health care system better than I do. To me 
they are statistics; to you they are the hard 
and uncompromising realities of your jobs, 
demanding every ounce of your energy and 
resourcefulness to cope with them. 

Let me now turn to some of the remedies 
in various stages of consideration in Wash- 
ington as well as in the country. 


REMEDIES 
1. Environment 


First we must give far more attention to 
our environment, 

We may debate the precise contributions 
which air and/or water pollution make to 
your patient loads. But we know that the 
contributions are substantial. We know, for 
example, that severe air pollution increases 
recovery time and mortality rates for patients 
with lung and chest diseases. The control of 
air and water pollution is thus important to 
your efforts to administer the health care 
system. 

I'd urge you to support the proposed leg- 
islation which would require children’s 
clothing to be treated with fire-resistant 
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chemicals. Many of you have seen children 
who have been horribly burned. You know 
that the treatment costs thousands and 
thousands of dollars and is often not totally 
successful. 

A pediatrician, testifying im behalf of 
amendments to toughen the flammable 
fabrics act, recently told Congress, Physi- 
cians save precious few lives. We are more 
in the health maintenance business. You 
Senators are in a position to save far more 
lives than physicians.” 

Another physician testified that in terms 
of making a significant impact on public 
health, he would have little hesitation in 
choosing a ban on the sale of cigarettes 
in preference to doubling the number of 
physicians in California tomorrow, if those 
were the only choices. 

It seems to me that you in the health 
care system should have an active concern 
with highway and industrial safety. Not 
long ago I asked an orthopedic surgeon what 
his major concern was. He said it was high- 
way safety because so many of his patients 
were victims of traffic accidents. 

You have probably read recently that hun- 
dreds of lung cancer cases have been pro- 
jected among uranium miners in western 
states. This happened because radiation lev- 
els were set at low and unsafe levels. We 
are also acquainted with the high health 
risks to coal miners. 

The point is that we must look far be- 
yond hospitals in our efforts to control the 
demands placed upon hospitals. We must do 
this to lower the costs of the system of 
health care and to make it more efficient and 
more effective. 

Man is becoming increasingly the major 
cause of his own illness and death. Diet, 
stress, smoking, accidents, suicides, water and 
air pollution, congested cities, pesticides, food 
additives are all man-made hazards of un- 
determined severity. We are only beginning to 
engage the question of how to establish a 
measure of control over these distasteful 
fruits of our civilization. 


2. Detection and prevention 


We must next give far more attention to 
the option of prevention and early detection. 

There are 8,000 deaths each year from 
cervical cancer. Virtually all of these are un- 
necessary. They could have been prevented 
had our system made pap and similar tests 
universally available to all women. 

To do this would be expensive, both in 
money and in personnel. But I suggest it 
would be far less expensive than the economic 
and social costs of the 8,000 wives and 
mothers who die each year from a prevent- 
able condition. 

The public health service estimates that 
through increased use of devices like safety 
belts and shoulder harnesses, we would save 
$1,200 for every $1 spent. 

We are aware, but we do not often talk 
about it, that there is a national epidemic of 
venereal disease. This, I’m afraid, is a chil- 
dren’s disease in our society. It is most prev- 
alent among teen-agers. This too, could be 
prevented if we applied the public health and 
epidemic control measures which we have al- 
ready developed. 

The very simple and economical tests for 
PKU are not given universally. 

There are elementary school districts in 
Indianapolis where immunization levels are 
so low that epidemics of smallpox and polio 
could occur. Should these occur it would be 
a tragedy and scandal. 

We have failed to use the early detection 
methods available for glaucoma and tuber- 
culosis. 

Surely it is not too much to hope that 
there will be an explosion of rationality in 
matters of public health and prevention and 
we will move vigorously in this segment of 
health care. 

We must work as hard to keep people out 
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of hospitals as we do once they are there to 
restore them to health. 

Even these measures, of course, will not 
give the hospitals, or you, full relief from 
your problems. 


3. Alternatives to hospital care 


A third step we must take in our health 
care system is to encourage alternatives to 
hospital care and to expand and stretch our 
concept of what a hospital is in the direction 
of a hospital as a medical center. 

Hospitals will have to become far more 
comprehensive institutions if they are to 
cope with the demands for health care which 
they face. Many of you have already begun 
the very difficult and complicated reorganiza- 
tions you will all have to make. Much of the 
care give in hospitals could be given less 
expensively at lower cost alternatives which 
are now unavallable in many communities. 

Your annual statistics already prove that 
your emergency and out-patient departments 
will have to become fully integrated parts of 
the hospital system. They can no longer be 
administrative orphans, 

There is no reason that hospitals be con- 
fined to a single geographic site. Some 
hospitals should consider developing satel- 
lites which could provide emergency and out- 
patient services in areas not served by other 
hospitals. 

Hospitals must develop long term con- 
valescent care and even home care services. 

In Indianapolis you can take a measure of 
pride in the pioneering program to organize 
one of the first effective home care agencies 
in the nation. 

This demonstrates what I am suggesting. 
The purpose of hospitals cannot simply be 
the care of the acutely ill. It must be broad 
enough to include care of the not so very 
ill, the chronically ill and the recently ill. 

To help in the development of this more 
comprehensive concept of hospitals, private 
and public health insurance plans should 
be broadened to include more alternative 
types of medical care. 


4. Economics of health care 


Fourth, some fundamental changes must 
be examined in the economics of health 
care. 

There are two means of moderating in- 
creases in medical costs. One, increasing 
the supply of resources, both the facilities 
and manpower. Two, increasing the effi- 
ciency with which medical resources are 
used. 

As hospital administrators you surely haye 
a major responsibility in the efficient use 
of health resources. I know you wage a re- 
lentless war to keep costs down. I know you 
have problems. The patients cared for per 
employee is falling and wages, 62% of the 
average hospital budget, have been rising. 

Your battle to keep costs down is deeply 
appreciated by all who must pay for medical 
treatment. 

You have already shown much leadership 
in this area. The officials from HEW who 
have briefed me on problems of health care 
tell me that Medicare began with fewer 
problems in Indiana than in most of the 
other states. 

A primary reason was your careful prepa- 
ration. Indiana hospital administrators and 
trustees had already accepted the wisdom 
of utilization review and cost accounting. 
You had also made extensive preparations 
with the government agencies and insurance 
carriers involved. 

The Indiana Hospital Association and the 
Indianapolis Hospital Development Associa- 
tion have set many examples for the rest 
of the nation in the effectiveness of their 
planning efforts. 

Health has become an exceeding compli- 
cated business. It is no longer a matter of 
one ill, one pill, and one bill. 

You learned, before the Congress ever dis- 
covered, the need for this. Hospitals cannot 
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be planned and administered in isolation 
from medical schools, nursing schools, in- 
surance carriers and government agencies. 

Through the Community Health Planning 
and Public Services Act of 1966 we are urging 
states to follow courses much like you have. 
We are urging others to follow area wide com- 
prehensive planning approaches to prevent 
duplication and random development of very 
expensive facilities and services. 

Even with good planning and efficient sery- 
ices, the cost of medical care to the patient 
is cause for very grave concern. It is a major, 
if not the major, stress on our health care 
system today. 

Hard thought must be given to ways to 
give economic protection for the middle class. 

As you know, the President has proposed 
that Medicare be expanded to provide hos- 
pital and medical insurance coverage for 1.5 
million persons under the age of 65 who are 
disabled. 

There is widespread agreement that the 
disabled need much improved health. insur- 
ance protection. It is also true that our ex- 
perience with Medicare is limited and our 
understanding of probable costs and effec- 
tiveness is equally limited. 

I think most of my colleagues in the Con- 
gress share my conviction that the entire 
question of the financing of the Medicare 
program must be given the most careful 
scrutiny, not just in terms of proposed new 
costs to the Medicare and Social Security 
programs, but in terms of the financing of 
current pr 5 

It is obviously difficult to oppose the Medi- 
care provision and to be put in a position 
of being against the disabled. But the issue 
of economy is also important. The key seems 
to rest with how well the Social Security 
Administration can defend the current fi- 
nancing of Medicare and how authorita- 
tively and precisely they can spell out the 
projected costs of expanding the program to 
cover the 1% million eligible disabled. 

One thing appears certain, either the ex- 
pansion will be approved or it won't be. No 
compromise solution seems possible in this 
particular proposal. 

The initial verdict on Medicare is clear. 
Considering the scope of it and its departure 
from the traditions of the health care sys- 
tem, the program has been overwhelmingly 
successful. 

As you are only too well aware there are 
problems to be worked out. The most im- 
portant legislative problem involves a ques- 
tion of adequate reimbursement formulas 
for hospitals admitting Medicare patients. 

It was the intent of Congress that Medi- 
care should not become a subsidy to support 
hospital programs and operations unrelated 
to the care of elderly patients. We might 
have been too conservative in setting 
formulas to prevent this. We did not intend 
that Medicare patients subsidize other pa- 
tients. (Neither, however, did we intend that 
other patients subsidize Medicare patients.) 

I have talked with a number of my col- 
leagues on the Ways and Means Committee 
and I think you can be assured that every 
effort is being made to establish fair and 
reasonable reimbursement formulae. I want 
to assure you that my colleagues in the 
Congress want to work with you in making 
Medicare a more effective mechanism to pro- 
vide care for our elderly people. 

I would be hopeful too that in the future 
when we examine Medicare we will be able to 
find practical ways to increase incentives 
for hospitals to operate efficiently. 

There are other areas of Congressional 
concern over costs in the health care system. 
Perhaps the most controversial right now, is 
the drug industry and the debates on fair 
prices, profits, generic and trade names. I 
hope you are examining your own policies 
concerning to assure that they do in- 
deed serve the public interest. If they do not 
then you'll be contributing substantially to 
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the pressures for regulation and control of 
drug industry. 
5. Additional resources 


Fifth, our health care system requires mas- 
sive additional resources. 

The federal government now supports 
from % to % of all medical research in the 
nation, But the unfinished agenda is full. We 
search in vain, thus far, for ways to pre- 
vent and treat cancer. Many types of mental 
illness, retardation and arthritis are still 
largely beyond our control. Research pro- 
grams must continue and greater efforts 
must be made to make the results of medi- 
cal research quickly available to the people. 
Too long a time lag exists before what is 
learned is put to use. There is no acceptable 
reason why an operation to avert many 
strokes, developed in 1953, should be recom- 
mended by doctors only within the last two 
years. 

The supply and utilization of health man- 
power must be increased. Functions per- 
formed by doctors must be examined to see if 
less highly trained persons could do them, 
The programs enacted by the Congress to 
increase health manpower are helping con- 
siderably. 

In 1967 the federal government will train 
234,000 health workers. An increase of 100,000 
over 1966. 

This, however, is a response to the crisis 
of the health manpower shortage, More com- 
prehensive manpower pro are being 
studied by the President’s National Advisory 
Commission on Health Manpower. This Com- 
mission is headed by an Indiana industrial- 
ist, J. Irwin Miller of Columbus. I think we 
can expect some good, hard proposals from 
the panel. 

We are continuing our support of the Hill- 
Burton program and as you know the Presi- 
dent will appoint another Advisory Panel to 
recommend the most effective direction this 
program can take. 

Present facilities must be modernized and 
new ones built. In 20 years Hill-Burton has 
helped finance 8,000 projects, providing 350,- 
000 hospital beds. There is hardly a non- 
profit hospital, public or private, in the 
United States that has not been at least 
partly built or modernized by Hill-Burton 
money. 

This work must go on at the same, if not 

an accelerated pace. Facilities must also be 
utilized more efficiently. The health care sys- 
tem emphasizes hospital care, the most costly 
option. Patients are sometimes admitted for 
tests and treatments which could be admin- 
istered in physician’s offices, clinics or out 
patient departments. This is done on occa- 
sion for the convenience of the doctor or so 
that the patient will qualify for insurance 
coverage. 
I am pleased that the Indiana Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield Plans have begun covering the 
costs of diagnosis and treatment outside the 
hospital. This is one thrust in what will have 
to become a major effort to ease the pres- 
sures on hospitals. 

Many hospitals are developing beautifully 
equipped, excellently staffed, intensive coro- 
mary care units. The out-patient clinics 
where heart disease might be detected before 
its victims need intensive care are hidden 
away in basements. 

Adequate utilization of facilities to detect 
and diagnose is essential. 

Many patients are admitted for extensive 
and expensive treatment of conditions which 
might have been prevented, but were not, or 
which might have been diagnosed in time for 
less intensive care, but were not. 

Patients who are admitted with advanced 
cervical cancers, with venereal disease and 
its complications, with glaucoma and tuber- 
culosis, with complications of diabetes or 
measles, all are evidence of failure in our 
system of health care. 

One of the remarkable features of our sys- 
tem is that it is capable of heroic efforts to 
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save a life at the brink of death. It just isn’t 
often enough interested in that life until it 
has come to the brink. 


6. Education 


Finally, much more discussion among the 
individuals, groups and agencies concerned 
with our health care system is needed. 

Too few of our friends in the medical pro- 
fession (indeed too few of all of us) recognize 
the magnitude of the stresses and strains on 
our health care system. You as hospital ad- 
ministrators have a special task here. Physi- 
cians are reasonable and thinking people and 
they can be counted on to act with judg- 
ment and vigor. As administrators you have 
to sit down with your medical staffs, put the 
facts on the table, to solicit their thoughtful 
consideration and cooperation in the solu- 
tion of these enormous problems. 

I find that most people, and certainly most 
Congressmen, are very pragmatic. When the 
citizens worry about a problem, they expect 
a solution. They don't much care whether 
the solution comes from the Republicans or 
the Democrats, the liberals or the conserva- 
tives, private enterprise or public enterprise. 
Some of my colleagues are dedicated to the 
defense of absolutely private enterprise in 
medicine. Others will spend their careers 
trying to socialize medicine down to the last 
mid-wife in the Appalachian hollow. But the 
rest of us, and most people just want solu- 
tions that work. I count myself one of the 
pragmatists. 

There is no denying the fact that the Fed- 
eral government is deeply involved in finding 
a solution to these problems. In 1967, the 
Federal government will invest more than 
$440 million in construction of health facil- 
ities, $620 million for health manpower edu- 
cation and training, $1.3 billion in bio-medi- 
cal research and $7.8 billion to provide med- 
ical care. 

Ralph McGill of the Atlanta Constitution 
recently wrote, 

“The truth is daily before us. Without Fed- 
eral aid there is not a single community 
whose problems of health, education and pub- 
lic services would not be more critical than 
they are today.” 

Even the great voluntary hospitals are very 
much involved in government. They seek 
Federal grants for construction, accept fed- 
eral contracts for research, supply records, 
statistics and other data to public health 
agencies. They admit welfare patients for 
treatment. They accept Medicare patients. 
They cooperate with state colleges and uni- 
versities. They benefit daily from medical 
research and they frequently claim a tax 
exemption. 

Those of us who deal in health care are 
faced with some very practical problems. Who 
is to finance the great cost of medical re- 
search? Who is to provide the vast immuniza- 
tion program? 

Who is to aid in financing hospitals, nurs- 
ing homes and mental health institutions? 
Who is to build medical schools? Who is to 
help supply the crushing need for health 
manpower? 

It would be nice to answer in every in- 
stance that all of this can be done by private 
enterprise or philanthropy—that is fantasy. 

Many persons in the health professions 
see ominous portent for private enterprise 
in all of this federal interest and activity 
in health. 

May I assure you that I don't, nor do most 
of my colleagues, want to take over the 
health care system of the United States. 
We have enough problems trying to be a 
city council for the District of Columbia, 
to mention only one of thousands. We are 
as terrified as you are about any notion 
that Congress should sit as a Board of 
Trustees for every hospital in the nation. 

But if you are really worried about the 
federal interest, the solution is for you to 
act with greater aggressiveness and initia- 
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tive in proposing solutions for the health 
care problems which concern us all. If the 
federal government does take control of the 
health care system (and I neither want it 
to nor do I expect it to) it will be because 
you and thousands like you who work in 
the vineyards of medical care have defaulted 
and this would be a very great tragedy. 

We all share the same purpose—the de- 
velopment of a health care system serving 
all of our citizens with excellence, efficiency, 
economy. The overriding interest of all of 
us is the vitality and vigor of American 
health. There are some on the scene today 
who are gloomy, angry, pessimistic. I am not. 
I happen to believe that American medicine’s 
finest hour is not behind us but ahead. 


JOINT COMMITTEE TO 
INVESTIGATE CRIME 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. FULTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I join with my colleague, the 
Honorable CLAUDE PEPPER, and others in 
cosponsorship of a joint resolution to 
create a Joint Committee To Investigate 
Crime throughout the United States. 

The FBI statistics, the Uniform Crime 
Reports for 1965, indicate that, in the 5- 
year period 1960 to 1965, the crime rate 
increased approximately six times faster 
than the rate of population growth. Dur- 
ing this period serious crime increased 46 
percent, while the population increased 
only 8 percent. Last year more than 2,- 
780,000 crimes of serious proportion were 
reported, with a murder being committed 
every hour, an aggravated assault every 
244 minutes, and a burglary every min- 
ute. 

The FBI's recent study on crime has 
revealed that out of 6,907 offenders re- 
leased from prison between January and 
June 1963 that within 2 years, between 
June 1963 and June 1965, 48 percent of 
these offenders were arrested for new 
crimes. 

Crime is one of the most pressing do- 
mestic problems facing our Nation today, 
and the time has come when we can de- 
lay no longer in exerting every effort to 
solve this problem. 

HJ. Res. —— 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) there is 
hereby created a Joint Committee To Investi- 
gate Crime, to be composed of seven Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to be 
appointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and seven Members of the 
Senate to be appointed by the President pro 
tempore of the Senate. In each instance not 
more than four members shall be members 
of the same political party. 

(b) Vacancies in the membership of the 
joint committee shall not affect power of 
the remaining members to execute the func- 
tions of the joint committee, and shall be 
filled in the same manner as in the case of 
the original selection. 

(c) The joint committee shall select a 
chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members at the beginning of each Con- 


gress. 
Sec. 2. (a) The joint committee shall make 
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continuing investigations and studies of all 

ts of crime in the United States, in- 
cluding (1) its elements, causes, and extent; 
(2) the preparation, collection, and dissemi- 
nation of statistics thereon, and the avail- 
ability of reciprocity of information among 
law enforcement agencies, Federal, State, and 
local, including exchange of information 
with foreign nations; (3) the adequacy of 
law enforcement and the administration of 
justice, including constitutional issues per- 
taining thereto; (4) the effect of crime and 
disturbances in the metropolitan urban 
areas; (5) the effect, directly or indirectly, of 
crime on the commerce of the Nation; (6) 
the treatment and rehabilitation of persons 
convicted of crimes; (7) measures for the re- 
duction, control, or prevention of crime; (8) 
measures for the improvement of (a) detec- 
tion of crime, (b) law enforcement, includ- 
ing increased cooperation among the agen- 
cies thereof, (c) the administration of jus- 
tice; and (9) measures and programs for in- 
creased respect for the law. 

(b) The joint committee shall report to 
the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
from time to time, the results of its in- 
vestigations and studies, together with such 
recommendations as it may deem desirable. 
Any department, official, or agency engaged 
in functions relative to investigations or 
studies undertaken by the joint committee 
shall, at the request of the joint committee 
consult with the joint committee from time 
to time with respect to such functions or 
activities, 

Src. 3. (a) In carrying out its duties, the 
joint committee or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof is authorized to hold such 
hearings and investigations, to sit and act 
at such places and times within the United 
States, including any Commonwealth or pos- 
session thereof, whether the House or the 
Senate is in session, has recessed, or has 
adjourned, to require, by subpena or other- 
wise, the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers, and 
documents, to administer such oaths, to 
take such testimony, to procure such print- 
ing and binding, and to make such expendi- 
tures as it deems necessary. The joint com- 
mittee may make such rules respecting its 
organization and procedures as it deems 
necessary. No recommendation may be re- 
ported from the joint committee unless a 
majority of the committee is present, Sub- 
penas may be issued over the signature of 
the chairman of the joint committee or by 
any member designated by him or by the 
joint committee, and may be served by such 
person or persons as may be designated by 
such chairman or member. The chairman of 
the joint committee or any member thereof 
may administer oaths to witnesses. 

(b) The joint committee may appoint and 
fix the compensation of such clerks, experts, 
consultants, technicians, and clerical and 
stenographic assistants as it deems neces- 
sary and advisable; and, with the prior con- 
sent of the heads of departments or agencies 
concerned and the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration of the Senate, to utilize the 
reimbursable services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of any of the departments or 
agencies of the Federal Government, as it 
deems advisable. The joint committee is 
authorized to reimburse the members of its 
staff for travel, subsistence, and the other 
necessary meurred by them in the 
performance ot the duties vested in the joint 
committee other than expenses in connection 
with meetings of the joint committee held 
in the District of Columbia during such 
times as the Congress is in session. 

Sec. 4. The expenses of the joint commit- 
tee shall be paid one-half from the contin- 
gent fund of the House of Representatives 
and one-half from the contingent fund of 
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the Senate, upon vouchers signed by the 
chairman or the vice chairman of the joint 
committee. 


UNIFORM MONDAY HOLIDAY BILL 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. FULTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, since the date of introduction 
of my uniform Monday holiday bill to 
provide for Monday observance of four 
holidays, Washington’s Birthday, Memo- 
rial Day, Fourth of July, and Veterans 
Day, I have received numerous letters 
protesting the passage of this bill on the 
basis that a 3-day holiday would increase 
highway accidents. 

I must admit this would appear to be 
a seemingly validated query; however, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues at this point 
& report which has been received from 
the National Association of Travel Orga- 
nizations. This organization gives an ef- 
fective answer to those who insist that 3- 
day holidays increase highway accidents. 
They report that National Safety Coun- 
cil results show that 1-day, midweek 
holidays are the most potent producers 
of accidents, with an average danger 
rating of 1.83, as compared with 1.18 for 
3-day holiday weekends and 1.16 for 4- 
day holiday weekends. Such holidays 
benefit the general public by providing a 
better opportunity for rest and relaxa- 
tion which would ultimately lead to safer 
driving on our highways during the re- 
turn trip home. There is too much temp- 
tation to stretch a 1-day holiday into two 
and running the risk of unsafe driving 
habits. 

It is my hope the above information 
will attempt to clarify my position with 
regard to those allegations of hazardous 
driving during 3-day weekends. 

We are all cognizant of the uniform 
Monday holiday bill and the tremendous 
amount of favorable public interest 
which has arisen since its introduction. 
Therefore, if there is any piece of legis- 
lation which the people want to see en- 
acted in this Congress, I believe it is this 
3-day holiday bill. 


SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Burton] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, my constituents have a strong 
interest in conservation. The people of 
crowded San Francisco fan out across 
the State and the Nation in search of 
satisfying places for outdoor recreation, 
and particularly for places of natural 
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wonder such as are preserved in our na- 
tional park system. It is for this reason 
that I have sponsored legislation to es- 
tablish a Redwood National Park. It is 
for the same reason that I have intro- 
duced a bill to increase the size of Se- 
quoia National Park in the Sierra 
Nevada. 

This bill will fill out the boundaries of 
the park by including an area omitted 
many years ago, which is now threatened 
with overdevelopment. This omitted area 
is the Mineral King area, which sticks 
like a thumb into the south side of the 
park. This 13,000-acre unit was left out 
of the park originally because of a min- 
ing development, which is now defunct. 
Currently, the Disney Enterprises pro- 
pose to build a mammoth alpine Disney- 
land in the area, which would be inap- 
propriate for the parklike character of 
the area. This massive winter sports 
development, in the headwater basin of 
the East Fork of the Kaweah River, 
would crush the fragile ecology of the 
basin. The natural integrity of both the 
basin and Sequoia National Park will be 
best preserved by adding Mineral King 
to the park. 

Now I believe that saving the coastal 
redwoods and Mineral King are both im- 
portant, but I could never foresee that 
they would be linked together. There is 
no logical connection between them in 
terms of land use planning or public 
policy. Nevertheless they have just been 
linked together in a letter from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to the chairman of 
the House Interior Committee. In a let- 
ter signed by Deputy Director Phillip S. 
Hughes, dated June 22, 1967, the Bureau 
reveals the results of negotiations be- 
tween the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government and Gov. Ronald Rea- 
gan of the State of California regarding 
concessions the Federal Government is 
willing to make to secure the Governor’s 
support of the administration’s proposal 
for a Redwood National Park. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not clear at all to 
me why the executive branch feels it so 
important to have the support of Cali- 
fornia’s current Governor. At some fu- 
ture time, it may be necessary to ask 
California to cede one or more State 
parks for inclusion in a Redwood Na- 
tional Park, but when that time arrives 
it is to California’s Legislature, in which 
I served, that we must look, and not its 
Governor. It is even less clear to me why 
the Federal Government should be will- 
ing to barter away so much of its im- 
portant holdings in California to satisfy 
the political philosophy of a Governor 
who believes that California has more 
parkland than it needs and who demands 
a “pound of flesh” from the Federal Gov- 
ernment before he is even willing to allow 
@ new national park into the State. 

To meet the Governor’s demands, the 
Bureau of the Budget proposes that the 
Federal Government five away two per- 
fectly good national monuments, Muir 
Woods and Devils Postpile, and 300,000 
acres of public domain lands, plus as- 
sorted Federal defense holdings. And 
then for added measure, the Bureau 
promises to pressure the National Park 
Service into compromising the integrity 
of Sequoia National Park by accommo- 
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dating the opening wedge for massive 
development of Mineral King. 

Quite rightly the Secretary of the In- 
terior, who is mindful of his obligation to 
keep parks forever free of impairment, 
has resisted pressures to grant a right- 
of-way through Sequoia National Park 
for a major access road to serve the 
Mineral King Disneyland. To be true to 
the Organic Park Act of 1916, the Secre- 
tary must not allow national parks to be 
infringed upon by developments designed 
to serve commercial purposes outside of 
the parks. Heavy-duty highways and 
freeways, with great scars from cuts and 
fills, are an infringement upon national 
park values. To accommodate the 2½ 
million visitors which Disney interests 
look forward to, ultimately a four-lane 
road would be necessary. Once the Disney 
people get started, it should be clear that 
they will not rest until they secure a 
highway that will build patronage up to 
the maximum number the whole devel- 
opment plan is geared to. 

Nevertheless, the Bureau of the Budget 
letter urges the Secretary to provide a 
road to let Disney get started. It ex- 
presses the pious hope that visitation can 
be limited to what a two-lane road will 
handle. But it immediately recognizes 
that this is unlikely, with Disney willing 
to pour $35 million into the development. 
So then, it is stated that alternatively 
added visitation will have to come on a 
route which does not pass through the 
park, or, if it does, it will have to come 
via some means of mechanical access 
which does not involve a road. 

Now these alternatives are totally un- 
realistic. All of the economic surveys 
which have been done there show it is 
not economically feasible to have two 
methods of access. Once a major new 
road exists, it simply will not be economi- 
cally feasible to install a cog-assisted 
railroad, monorail, or tramway. To pay 
off such alternative means of access, 
concentrated patronage, not divided 
patronage, would be needed. Similarly, it 
is not economically feasible to finance 
two major roads from different direc- 
tions into Mineral King. Moreover, the 
only route, which is not through the 
park, is from the south over high Fare- 
well Gap. A road over this gap would be 
too high to be kept open in the winter, 
when the skiing traffic would want to use 
it. Moreover, such a road would violate 
the proposed Little Kern Wilderness. 

What we see here, in effect, is a des- 
perate effort to pay the high political 
price needed to get along with Califor- 
nia’s new Governor, regardless of the 
consequences. In the case of the Mineral 
King, which I have been following 
closely, I know the price is too high. I 
suspect the price is also too high with 
many other concessions now being of- 
fered the Governor. I urge all Members 
of Congress to take a close look at this 
unwieldy package of Federal offerings. 
Basic questions of precedent and public 
policy are at stake, as well as the ability 
to drive a good bargain. A Redwood Na- 
tional Park is a good enough bargain for 
the American people to be carried on its 
own merits. It should not be necessary to 
barter away Muir Woods National Monu- 
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ment, Devils Postpile National Monu- 
ment, and the integrity of Sequoia Na- 
tional Park to get it. 


PHILADELPHIA TO USE LOW- 
SULFUR FUEL OIL 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. GREEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to call attention to the 
intelligent treatment one of the gravest 
problems of our time is receiving in my 
city. Air pollution might well be termed 
the vane of life in metropolitan areas. 
It is certainly receiving nationwide at- 
tention. And yet, to date, very little 
specific action has been taken anywhere 
in the country. Today, the mayor of 
Philadelphia, James H. J. Tate, an- 
nounced a program in pollution control 
that I hope becomes the model for city, 
county, and State governments around 
the country. 

The city of Philadelphia is switching 
to low-sulfur oil as fuel for four major 
municipal installations, taking the lead 
through the country in this air pollu- 
tion control measure. 

The installations concerned are Phila- 
delphia International Airport, Philadel- 
phia General Hospital, city hall-city hall 
annex, and the complex of the house of 
correction, detention center, and River- 
view—Philadelphia’s home for the 
aged—located on State Road in north- 
east Philadelphia. 

A $580,000 1-year contract for more 
than 9,100,000 gallons of No. 6 maximum 
1-percent sulfur oil has been awarded to 
the Hess Oil Co., of Perth Amboy, N.J. 
Delivery of the oil, which will begin 
ee will be made from Pennsauken, 

J. 

Although specification of No. 6 grade oil 
with 1 percent or less sulfur content will cost 
approximately $102,000 more a year— 


Mayor Tate stated— 

The decision to change from regular No. 6 
(which has a sulfur content of 1.8 percent 
and up) was made because the Administra- 
tion feels a strong responsibility to provide 
firm leadership in the reduction of air pollu- 
tion. 


Philadelphia is the first municipality in 
the country to specify low-sulfur oil on 
bid and to award such a contract, even 
though it is not yet required by local, 
State, or Federal law. 


The City's Procurement Department, under 
the direction of Commissioner Otto R. Win- 
ter, began studying the feasibility of chang- 
ing to low-sulfur oil early this year, in con- 
sultation with the Air Pollution Control Sec- 
tion of the Department of Public Health. 


The mayor added 

The recent resolution of the Air Pollution 
Control Board requesting that the City Ad- 
ministration “take the necessary steps to 
reduce substantially the (sulfur dioxide) 
pollutants now being emitted from City- 
owned facilities” came simultaneously with 
the awarding of this pace-setting contract. 
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No. 6 fuel oil is primarily used in heavy 
industrial applications, producing the 
best and most economical results in such 
installations. The posted barrel price of 
regular No. 6 is $2.43 per barrel; that of 
No. 6 maximum 1-percent sulfur $3.10 per 
barrel. The higher price reflects the ad- 
ditional refining steps necessary to re- 
duce the sulfur content. 


SCHOOL SAFETY PATROL 


‘Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rooney] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to join my col- 
leagues in giving special recognition to 
the more than 900,000 safety patrol 
members serving in 40,000 schools in 
15,000 communities in all 50 States. 

During the more than 40 years since 
the school safety program was estab- 
lished over 16 million Americans have 
served with the safety patrol. 

Since 1922, the traffic death rate of 
school-age children has dropped nearly 
one-half, while the death rate of all 
other groups has doubled. This 
attests to the fine work done by the 
safety patrol teams, 

Commendations are also in order to 
the American Automobile Association, 
to the local school boards, to police de- 
partments and to all the civic associa- 
tions which have joined in the sponsor- 
ships of safety patrols. 

Certainly the establishment of a per- 
manent National School Safety Patrol 
Week in the second week of May would 
be small reward to those millions who 
served with the safety patrol, but we can 
do no less. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to be a cosponsor of the resolution which 
would officially designate this week of 
each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence 
was granted to: 

Mr. Watson (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for today, on account of of- 
ficial business. 

Mr. Denney (at the request of Mr. 
GerALp R. Fonp), for July 17, 1967, on 
account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Resnick, for 60 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Nrx, for 1 hour, tomorrow. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio (at the request of 
Mr. Price of Texas), for 30 minutes, on 
July 17; and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 
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Mr. Brown of Michigan (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Price of Texas), for 20 
minutes, on July 13; and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Morse of Massachusetts (at the 
request of Mr. Price of Texas), for 60 
minutes, on July 17; and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Gusser (at the request of Mr. 
Price of Texas), for 30 minutes, on July 
13; and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FLoop (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for 60 minutes, on July 19; and 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Saytor and to include extrane- 
ous matter in remarks made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the bill S. 20. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Price of Texas) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. DENNEY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. OTTINGER. 

Mr. GARMATZ. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. 

Mr. KEE. 

Mr. Rarick. 

Mr. MADDEN. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 5. An act to assist in the promotion of 
economic stabilization by requiring the dis- 
closure of finance charges in connection with 
extension of credit; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


S. 60. An act for the relief of Dr. Oton 
Socarraz; 

S. 67. An act for the relief of Dr. Juan 
Ramon Diaz Zayas Bazan; 

S. 118. An act for the relief of Dr. Amparo 
Castro; 

S. 132. An act for the relief of Dr. Alberto 
Fernandez-Bravo y Amat; 

S. 164. An act for the relief of Dr. Cesar A. 
Mena; 

S. 168. An act for the relief of Maria Jor- 
dan Ferrando; 

S. 327. An act for the relief of Dr. Carlos 
Victor De La Concepicon Garcia; 

S. 371. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
T. Brooks; 

8.462. An act for the relief of Dr. Jesus 
L. Lastra; 

S. 464. An act for the relief of Dr. Guil- 
lermo N. Hernandez, Jr.; 

S. 465. An act for the relief of Dr. Mario 
Guillermo Martinez; 

S. 499. An act for the relief of Dr. Manuel 
A. Zuniga; 

S. 652. An act for the relief of certain 
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employees of the Puget Sound Naval Ship- 


8 615 An act for the relief ot Charles H. 
Thurston; 

5.853. An act to extend the life of the 
Commission on Political Activity of Gov- 
ernment Personnel; 

S. 904. An act for the relief of Doreen 
Delmege Willis; 

S.996. An act for the relief of Dr. Esther 
Yolanda Lauzardo; 

S. 1045. An act for the relief of Alton R. 
Conner; and 

S. 1278. An act for the relief of Dr. Flori- 
berto S. Puente. 


—v— t UU 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr, BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 2762. An act for the relief of CWO 
Bernhard Vollmer, U.S. Navy (retired). 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 40 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, July 13, 1967, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


897. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
pea release of excess military assistance pro- 

property to recipient countries, De- 
oak of Defense, Department of State; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, 

898. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the 15th report on the extent 
and disposition of U.S. contributions to in- 
ternational organizations, pursuant to the 
provisions of Public Law 81-806 (H. Doc. No. 
140); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 

899. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
of examination of financial statements of 
Federal home loan banks supervised by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board for the year 
ended December 31, 1966 (H. Doc. No. 141); 
to the Committee on Government Operations 
and ordered to be printed. 

900. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
September 7, 1966, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and il- 
lustrations, on an interim report on 
Nishnabotna River, vicinity of Exira, Iowa, 
requested by a resolution of the Committee 
on Flood Control, House of Representatives, 
adopted June 21, 1944 (H. Doc. No. 142); to 
the Committee on Public Works and ordered 
to be printed with illustrations, 

901. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 30, 1967, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations. 
On an interim report on Tallahala Reservoir, 
Pascagoula River, Miss., requested by two 
resolutions of the Committee on Public 
Works, U.S. Senate, both adopted March 14, 
1961, and two resolutions of the Committee 
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on Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted June 7 and August 15, 1961 (H. Doc. 
No, 143); to the Committee on Public Works 
and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

902. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting a report on Department of De- 
fense procurement from small and other 
business firms for July 1966-May 1967, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 10(d) of 
the Small Business Act; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

903. A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the 
United States, transmitting the 23d semi- 
annual report of the Commission for the 
period ending December 31, 1965, pursuant 
to the provisions of section 9 of the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended, and section 
3(c) of the International Claims Settlement 
Act of 1949, as amended; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

904. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Capital Transportation Agency, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the National Capital Transportation 
Act of 1965; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

905. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
of review of withheld reimbursements of 
rights-of-way costs of the Federal-aid high- 
way system, District of Columbia govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

906. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize rehabilitation of 
navigation structures and appurtenant 
works of the St. Lawrence Seaway project to 
be carried out by the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation and financed from 
appropriations; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina: 

H.R. 11384. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SNYDER (for himself, Mr. 
ASHBROOK, Mr. CARTER, Mr. DUNCAN, 
Mr. LUKENS, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. 
QUILLEN, Mr. WAMPLER, Mr. Wi- 
Lams of Mississippi, Mr. Don H. 
CiLausen, Mr. Bray, Mr. Mrzn, Mr. 
Price of Texas, Mr. Denney, Mr. 
Watson, Mr. Epwarps of Alabama, 
Mr. Perris, Mr. CORBETT, Mr. CoL- 
LIER, Mr. HALL, Mr. Ciancy, Mr. 
BLACKBURN, Mr. Hunt, Mr. ANDER- 
son of Illinois, and Mr. CAHILL) : 

H.R. 11385. A bill for the establishment of 
a commission to study and appraise the 
organization and operation of the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

By Mr. CONTE (for himself and Mr. 
Reuss) : 

H.R. 11386. A bill to prohibit the further 
use of silver for coinage; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ESHLEMAN: 

H.R. 11387. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tional income tax exemption for a taxpayer 
supporting a child who is disabled; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 11388. A bill to provide for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia an elected mayor, city 
council, board of education, and nonvoting 
Delegate to the House of Representatives, 
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and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 
By Mr. HICKS: 

H.R. 11389. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to provide for declaratory 
judgments with respect to the exemption 
from Federal income taxes of certain orga- 
nizations; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H.R. 11390. A bill for the establishment 
of a commission to study and appraise the 
organization and operation of the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R.11391. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States with respect 
to the rate of duty on honey and honey 
products and to impose limitations on honey 
and honey products; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 11392. A bill to amend the war 
orphans’ educational assistance program of 
title 38, United States Code, to extend to 
wives of veterans who are permanently and 
totally disabled as a result of a service-con- 
nected disability and to widows of veterans 
who died of a service-connected disability 
the same educational benefits which are pro- 
vided for war orphans; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. PETTIS: 

H.R. 11393. A bill for the establishment of 
a commission to study and appraise the 
organization and operation of the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H.R. 11394. A bill to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
relating to distilled spirits, and for other pur- 
poses; ta the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHITENER: 

H.R. 11395. A bill to amend the National 
Capital Transportation Act of 1965 author- 
izing the prosecution of a transit develop- 
ment program for the National Capital region 
and to further the objectives of the act of 
July 14, 1960; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H.R. 11396. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota: 

H.R. 11397. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide disability in- 
surance benefits thereunder for any individ- 
ual who is blind and has at least six quar- 
ters of coverage, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 11398. A bill to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H. R. 11399. A bill to amend the joint reso- 
lution of October 23, 1965, relating to Na- 
tional Parkinson Week; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HULL: 

H.R. 11400. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with the 
States in providing for the prevention and 
suppression of structural and wild fires in 
rural areas; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KORNEGAY: 

H.R. 11401. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the protec- 
tion of the public health from radiation emis- 
sions from electronic products; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NEDZI: 

H.R. 11402. A bill to amend the Federal 
Voting Assistance Act of 1955 so as to recom- 
mend to the several States that its absentee 
registration and voting procedures be ex- 
tended to all citizens temporarily residing 
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abroad; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 
By Mr. POLLOCE: 

HR. 11403. A bill for the establishment of 

a commission to study and appraise the or- 
tion and operation of the executive and 

legislative branches of the Government; to 

the Committee on Government Operations. 
By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 11404. A bill to amend the Federal 
Power Act to facilitate the provision of re- 
liable, abundant, and economical electric 
power supply, by strengthening existing 
mechanisms for coordination of electric util- 
ity systems and encouraging the installation 
and use of the products of advancing tech- 
nology with due regard for the proper con- 
servation of scenic and other natural re- 
sources; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VAN DEERLIN: 

H.R. 11405. A bill to amend the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act in order to provide financial as- 
sistance for the construction of solid waste 
disposal facilities, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.R. 11406. A bill to amend section 202 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1956; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, LAIRD: 

H.R. 11407. A bill to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961, as amended, to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to finance and participate 
with State and local interests in the financ- 
ing of recreational enterprises and industrial 
establishments needed for the economic de- 
velopment of rural areas, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MACHEN: 

H.R. 11408. A bill to amend section 5517 of 
title 5, United States Code, to authorize cer- 
tain agreements relating to withholding of 
State income taxes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MESKILL: 

H.R. 11409. A bill to provide for the award 
of the Korean Service Medal to certain per- 
sons who served on active duty in the Armed 
Forces outside the United States during the 
Korean conflict and to certain persons who 
served on active duty near the 38th parallel 
in Korea since the termination of the Korean 
conflict; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ABBITT: 

H.R. 11410. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to 
authorize the transfer of flue-cured tobacco 
allotments and acreage-poundage quotas; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: 

H. J. Res. 701. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.J. Res. 702. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ESHLEMAN: 

H.J. Res. 703. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for representation 
in the Congress for the District constituting 
the seat of government of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.J. Res. 704. Joint resolution to amend the 
Constitution to provide for representation 
of the District of Columbia in the Congress; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HICKS: 

H. J. Res. 705. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HULL: 

H.J. Res. 706. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

HJ. Res. 707. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H. J. Res. 708. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H. Con. Res. 410. Concurrent resolution 
concerning military forces in the Congo; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H. Con. Res. 411. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress in re the 
Panama Canal Zone; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H. Res. 735. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of permanent 
peace in the Middle East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER: 

H. Res. 736. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to the establishment of permanent peace in 
the Middle East; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H. Res. 737. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to the establishment of permanent peace in 
the Middle East; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 
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By Mr. POLLOCK: 
H. Res. 738. Resolution deploring dispatch 
of American troops to the Congo; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CONYERS: 

H.R.11411. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Amal George Smith Mansoor; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 11412. A bill for the relief of Lucille 

P. Steele; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 11413. A bill for the relief of Salva- 
tore Castelli, to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 11414. A bill for the relief of Graziano 
Guglisi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H.R. 11415. A bill for the relief of Angelita 

Tan Lim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 11416. A bill for the relief of Doroteo 
Digol Maligmat and his wife, Concepcion 
Jabunan Maligmat, and their children, 
Doroteo Abella Maligmat, Jr., Antonio 
Abella Maligmat, Alberto Abella Maligmat, 
Eduardo Abella Maligmat, Virginia Abella 
Maligmat, and Zanaida Abella Maligmat; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R. 11417. A bill for the relief of Marga- 
rito Aranda; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. NEDZI: 

H.R. 11418. A bill for the relief of Viorel 
Vasile Trif; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PETTIS: 

H.R. 11419. A bill for the relief of Elisa 
Loaiza; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 11420. A bill for the relief of Hong 
Quing Lee (also known as Ngun Cheong 
Wong); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 11421. A bill for the relief of Susan 
Helario; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 11422. A bill for the relief of Harry 
Woo, Margaret Woo, and Paul Woo (alias Woo 
Yee Chien, Woo Cheong Yow Dai, and Woo 
Diu Kuo); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 11423. A bill for the relief of Lourdes 
P. Laranang; to the Commitee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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Benefits for Vietnam Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude last week’s public service television 
and radio newscast, “The Kee Report.” 
The subject discussed benefits for Viet- 
nam veterans: 

BENEFITS FOR VIETNAM VETERANS 


This is Jim Kee, bringing you the Kee Re- 


The Congress is now completing action on 
a bill known as the Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act for veterans of the Vietnam era. 
The basic purpose of this legislation is to en- 
sure that the men fighting in Vietnam re- 
ceive comparable benefits to those who 
served in either World War or in the Korean 
Conflict. 

Most Members of Congress believe that 
this legislation is long overdue and I believe 
the American people will agree. Certainly, the 
bitter struggle now going on in the tropical 
heat of Indo China has developed into a 
major war. The servicemen who survive this 
conflict, or who are injured there in line of 
duty, are surely deserving of equal treat- 
ment with those veterans who served their 
country in prior wars. 

Under the Act, the period of eligibility 
will extend from the Bay of Tonkin incident 
in 1964 until the crisis is declared ended— 
either by the President or the Congress. 


Thus, the period of eligibility has already 
lasted nearly three years. 

The additional benefits conferred upon 
Vietnam veterans may be divided into four 
major classes as follows: 

1. Disability compensation at full wartime 
rates for all veterans. 

2. Disability pensions for veterans and 
death pensions for widows and children. 

8. Special medical care including medi- 
cines and drugs for severely disabled veterans 
on the pension rolls and 

4. Financial aid in the purchase of spe- 
cially equipped motor cars for those who 
need such vehicles. 

In general, compensation for peacetime 
service averages about 80% of wartime rates, 
This means that servicemen who suffer dis- 
abilities in Vietnam will receive a substantial 
increase in their monthly payments. The 
provision authorizing the donation of drugs 
and medicines to severely disabled veterans 
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on the pension rolis will give help to those 
who need it most. But this provision also 
points up the wonderful advances made by 
the medical profession in the treatment of 
patients suffering from deep-seated physical 
or mental illness. Many cases which were 
listed as incurable in former times now re- 
spond to advanced methods of therapy which 
are administered under the supervision of 
the Veterans Administration. 

The new legislation also provides for the 
payment of $1,600 to help in the purchase 
of an automobile for those combat veterans 
who suffered the loss of one or both hands or 
one or both feet. This provision has been on 
the statute books for other veterans for some 
time. The motor industry builds special type 
vehicles for those badly crippled veterans 
who otherwise would be unable to drive at 
all. 

There is one other development of impor- 
tance to those interested in the field of vet- 
erans legislation. In a message to Congress 
in January, President Johnson proposed a 
thorough study of the entire program of 
assistance to veterans to bring it up to date. 
This proposal was based on the sound prin- 
ciple that even the best of programs need 
revision in the light of changing times. A 
special Advisory Committee is now in the 
field studying what needs to be done. When 
this Committee makes its report, Congress 
will be better equipped to modernize the 
whole program of veterans assistance. 

Thank you for listening. 


Cause and Effect: Civil Rights 


Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, by now, 
one might feel that the American peo- 
ple had seen enough of riots, looting, and 
revolution in our cities and towns 
against America. But they still cannot 
separate the cause from the effect. 

Yesterday, by a large vote, the House 
passed H.R. 10805 appropriating $13 mil- 
lion and extending the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission for 5 more years. 

Possibly some of the Members who 
voted yea“ felt their action justified to 
help overcome the freedom menaces that 
walk our streets by night. 

If so, they are like the woman who 
fears snakes and takes one to bed with 
her to cure her ailment. 

The record of the Commission shows 
that it has acomplished nothing to 
control emotions and unrest. Its works 
are inflammatory and anti-American. 
Its credo is basic socialism and its activ- 
ity has been to encourage the downtrod- 
den and poor to raise up in revolt. 

Perhaps its leading service has been 
to provide a vehicle for transmission of 
the revolutionary movement's propa- 
ganda—under the pretentious name and 
seal of a U.S. Government agency. 

I fear that the underlying cause of 
many of this country’s riots can—in sub- 
stantial part—be laid at the doorstep 
of the Commission. So the people’s rep- 
resentatives have again, using taxpay- 
ers’ money, subsidized violence and un- 
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American activities to solve the problem 
the creature has aided in creating. 


War on Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, today, 
with pleasure, I join with Congressman 
Snyper and a number of my colleagues 
in cosponsoring H.R. 11385. This bill will 
establish a bipartisan commission to 
study and make positive recommenda- 
tions to promote efficiency and economy 
in the executive and legislative branches 
of the Federal Government. Mr. Speaker, 
this is not, nor should it be, a partisan 
matter. All of us here are, and should 
be, interested on both sides of the aisle 
in making the operation of the govern- 
mental process as efficient as possible. 

My concern in this area was demon- 
strated on January 11, 1967, when I in- 
troduced H.R. 1982. However, H.R. 11385, 
although similar to H.R. 1982, has one 
additional advantage. My original bill 
covered only the executive branch, 
whereas this bill calls for a penetrating 
study of both the legislative and execu- 
tive branches, By the enclosure of our- 
selves in this effort, we show the execu- 
tive branch that we are willing to put 
our own house in order as well as theirs. 
Since many of the problems of function 
overlapping, responsibility, and so forth, 
are coexistent in each branch, the estab- 
lishment of this commission will provide 
a sensible approach toward a solution to 
these problems. 

However, there are several features 
contained in my original bill, H.R. 1982, 
which I believe should be considered. 
That bill makes provision for incorpora- 
tion of two members of the Federal 
judiciary on the commission. It seems 
to me that their expertise and expe- 
rience would be a welcome addition to 
such a commission. Second, a broad 
subpena power is vital to enable such a 
commission to function properly. Reti- 
cence and even recalcitrance in the 
furnishing of necessary information by 
the executive branch has been expe- 
rienced by every Congress. Therefore, it 
is necessary that adequate provision be 
made to insure compliance with re- 
quests for information. For that reason, 
I would prefer section 9(b) of H.R. 1982 
over section 10(a) of this bill. The gen- 
eral subpena power of Congress has 
proved unworkable in the past and sec- 
tion 9(b) of H.R. 1982 would remedy this 
deficiency. It would be my hope that 
both H.R. 1982 and H.R. 11385 could be 
taken up by the appropriate committee 
at the same time so the more desirable 
features of each could be considered. 

Mr. Speaker, the need for such legis- 
lation is obvious, There are more than 
260 Federal programs bearing on pov- 
erty problems that are administered by 
16 separate departments and agencies. 
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In the area of community water supply 
and sewers alone, there are five Federal 
agencies involved in administering var- 
ious programs. Since 1960, the number 
of Federal employees has increased by 
18 percent and the Federal payroll by 
almost 50 percent. Needless duplication 
and lack of clear-cut lines of responsibil- 
ity are, in a large measure, responsible 
for the increased demands on tax dol- 
lars, Obviously, for every dollar of over- 
head eliminated, one dollar less is needed 
to be raised in taxes. As the need for ad- 
ditional revenues increase, so increases 
the responsibility to make the tax dollar 
go as far as possible. 


Presidential Citations for Three Members 
of the Coast Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr, GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, last 
week it was my privilege to visit the 
Coast Guard headquarters of the 
Tth Coast Guard District in Miami, 
Fla., and also the Coast Guard Air Sta- 
tion at St. Petersburg, Fla. 

I was tremendously impressed with the 
efficiency of the operations there and 
want to commend Rear Adm. Paul G. 
Prins, the commander of Seventh Dis- 
trict, for his effective leadership and ac- 
complishments there. Persons and ships 
using the waters off the Florida coast are, 
I am confident, cognizant of the value of 
this installation in their midst, and 
travel the waters of the area with much 
more confidence, because of its presence. 

During my visit, a special ceremony 
was held to present Presidential cita- 
tions to three members of the Coast 
Guard for extraordinary valor while par- 
ticipating in a sea rescue of four adults 
and two children, from a sinking vessel 
about 120 miles from St. Petersburg. One 
of them was awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross and two of them the Air 
Medal, and they also received the com- 
mendation of the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard, Adm. W. J. Smith. 

Knowing that all Member of Congress 
share my pride in their heroic efforts, I 
am inserting in the Recorp, the citation 
and commendations referred to above. 

May 18, 1967. 
Lt, ROBERT B. WORKMAN, 
USCG, Seventh Coast Guard District, 
Miami, Fla. 

Dear Mr. Workman: It is noted with pride 
that the Secretary of Transportation has 
awarded you the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
You were cited for extraordinary achieve- 
ment in aerial flight on the night of 27 
January 1967 as aircraft commander of a 
Coast Guard helicopter, engaged in the 
perilous rescue of four adults and two chil- 
dren from the sinking vessel Cecil Anne, 
located 120 miles northwest of St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. 

I take this opportunity to express my 
personal congratulations on this well-de- 
served recognition of your meritorious serv- 
ice. The credit you have brought upon the 
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Coast Guard by your devotion to duty and 
adherence to the traditions of the Service 
is deeply appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. J. SMITH, 
Admiral, U.S. Coast Guard. 
THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1967. 

The President of the United States takes 
pleasure in presenting the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross to Lieutenant Robert Bruce Work- 
man, United States Coast Guard, for service 
as set forth in the following Citation: 

“For extraordinary achievement while par- 
ticipating in aerial flight on the night of 
January 27, 1967 as aircraft commander of a 
Coast Guard helicopter, engaged in the 
perilous rescue of four adults and two chil- 
dren from the vessel Cecil Anne, which was 
sinking 120 miles northwest of St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. Lieutenant Workman pro- 
ceeded without fixed wing escort and made 
a night instrument ‘Beep to a Hover’ ma- 
neuver while hampered by darkness and ob- 
structions from a 24-foot antenna and a 
12-foot jack staff. Despite the vessel yawing 
as much as 60° and her stern submerged, he 
skillfully maneuvered the helicopter cross- 
wind to hoist the six persons, one with a 
broken leg, from the bow of the boat. Due 
to the total weight on board, the last hoist 
required 100% power plus forward motion to 
remain airborne, Lieutenant Workman dis- 
played expert airmanship and dauntless valor 
throughout this perilous rescue mission. His 
skill, courage, sound judgment and unwaver- 
ing devotion to duty reflect the highest 
credit upon himself and the United States 
Coast Guard.” 

For the President: 

ALAN S. BOYD. 
May 18, 1967. 
Lt. Norman H. Hurr, USCG, 
Seventh Coast Guard District, 
Miami, Fla. 

Dear Mr. HuFF: It is noted with pride that 
the Secretary of Transportation has awarded 
you the Air Medal. You were cited for meri- 
torious achievement in aerial flight on the 
night of 27 January 1967 as copilot of a 
Coast Guard helicopter, engaged in the 
perilous rescue of four adults and two chil- 
dren from the sinking vessel Cecil Anne, 
located 120 miles northwest of St, Peters- 
burg, Florida. 

I take this opportunity to express my per- 
sonal congratulations on this well-deserved 
recognition of your meritorious service. The 
credit you have brought upon the Coast 
Guard by your devotion to duty and adher- 
ence to the traditions of the Service is deeply 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. J. SMITH, 
Admiral, U.S. Coast Guard. 
THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1967. 

The President of the United States takes 
pleasure in presenting the Air Medal to Lieu- 
tenant Norman Henry Huff, United States 
Coast Guard, for service as set forth in the 
following Citation: 

“For meritorious achievement in aerial 
flight on the night of January 27, 1967 as 
copilot of a Coast Guard helicopter, en- 
gaged in the perilous rescue of four adults 
and two children from the sinking vessel 
CECIL ANNE, located 120 miles northwest 
of St. Petersburg, Florida. Lieutenant Huff 
assisted the pilot by monitoring the flight in- 
struments on this hazardous flight during 
darkness, with poor visibility and 30-knot 
winds and in making a night instrument 
“Beep to a Hover” maneuver over the stern 
of the boat, obstructed by a 24-foot antenna 
and a 12-foot jack staff. With the vessel yaw- 
ing as much as 60° and her stern submerged, 
the helicopter was positioned crosswind to 
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permit hoist of the six persons, one with a 
broken leg, from the bow of the boat. Due 
to the total weight on board, the last hoist 
required 100% power and forward motion to 
remain airborne, Lieutenant Huff displayed 
expert airmanship throughout this perilous 
rescue mission. His initiative, skill, sound 
judgment and unwavering devotion to duty 
were in keeping with the highest traditions 
of the United States Coast Guard.” 

For the President: 

ALAN S. BOYD. 
May 18, 1967. 
Aviation Structural Mechanic First Class 
JOHN L. CHASSEREAU, 
USCG, Seventh Coast Guard District, Miami, 
Fla. 

DEAR PETTY OFFICER CHASSEREAU: It is not- 
ed with pride that the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation has awarded you the Air Medal. You 
were cited for meritorious achievement in 
aerial flight on the night of 27 January 1967 
as aircrewman and hoist operator of a Coast 
Guard helicopter, engagec in the perilous 
rescue of four adults and two children from 
the sinking vessel CECIL ANNE, located 120 
miles northwest of St. Petersburg, Florida. 

I take this opportunity to express my per- 
sonal congratulations on this well-deserved 
recognition of your meritorious service. The 
credit you have brought upon the Coast 
Guard by your devotion to duty and adher- 
ence to the traditions of the Service is deeply 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. J. SMITH, 
Admiral, U.S. Coast Guard. 


THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1967. 

The President of the United States takes 
pleasure in presenting the Air Medal to John 
Lee Chassereau, Aviation Structural Me- 
chanic First Class, United States Coast 
Guard, for service as set forth in the fol- 
lowing citation: 

“For meritorious achievement in aerial 
flight on the night of January 27, 1967 as 
aircrewman and hoist operator of a Coast 
Guard helicopter, engaged in the perilous res- 
cue of four adults and two children from 
the sinking vessel Cecil Anne, located 120 
miles northwest of St. Petersburg, Florida. 
When advised of the emergency, Petty Officer 
Chassereau manned the aircraft and perse- 
vered in his duties on this hazardous flight 
during darkness, without fixed wing escort, 
with poor visibility and 30-knot winds. Upon 
his arrival, he skillfully aided the pilot in 
making a night instrument Beep to a Hover“ 
maneuver over the stern of the boat which 
was obstructed by a 24-foot antenna and a 
12-foot jack staff. Despite the vessel yawing 
as much as 60° with her stern submerged 
and as the helicopter was positioned cross- 
wind Petty Officer Chassereau carefully con- 
trolled the rescue basket while hoisting the 
six persons, one with a broken leg, from the 
bow of the boat. Due to the total weight on 
board, the last hoist required 100% power 
and forward motion to remain airborne. 
Petty Officer Chassereau displayed expert air- 
manship throughout this perilous rescue mis- 
sion. His initiative, skill, sound judgment and 
unwavering devotion to duty were in keeping 
with the highest traditions of the United 
States Coast Guard.” 

For the President, 
ALAN S. BOYD. 


The Air Medal was presented to Lt. 
Norman H. Huff and AM1 John L. Chas- 
sereau by Rear Adm. Paul G. Prins. 

It was my privilege and pleasure to 
present the Distinguished Flying Cross 
to Lt. Robert B. Workman, Jr., on be- 
half of the President. 

During this ceremony, a letter of ap- 
preciation was awarded to Lt. Comdr. 
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Duane P. Gatto, commanding officer of 
the cutter Ariadne, and his crew for out- 
standing performance during 1966, as 
follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, 
U.S. Coast Guarp, 
Washington, D.C., June 16, 1967. 
From: Commandant. 
To: Commanding Officer, USCGC Ariadne 
(WMEC 101). 
Via: Commander, Seventh Coast Guard Dis- 
trict (d). 
Subj.: Letter of Appreciation. 

1. I note with pride and am pleased to 
commend you and your crew on board the 
USCGC Ariadne (WMEC 101) for the out- 
standing achievement of steaming 32,753 
miles during fiscal year 1966. This perform- 
ance, which was exceeded only by one tender 
on oceanographic duties and one of the high 
endurance cutters, was attained despite the 
obsolescence of the plant and equipment, 
cramped quarters and long family separa- 
tions. 

2. I congratulate all hands on their pride 
in the Coast Guard, the USCGC Ariadne and 
themselves which made this outstanding ac- 
complishment possible. The collective efforts, 
initiative, diligence and conscientious at- 
titude of personnel on board during this 
period are appreciated. 

3. It is requested that all personnel con- 
cerned be apprised of the contents of this 
letter and a copy placed in each individual's 
service record. 

W. J. SMITH. 


A letter of appreciation was also 
awarded to Dr. (Lt.) Henry E. McCul- 
lough, for his numerous medical assists 
in search and rescue helicopter medical 
evacuations and his efforts to improve 
medical care of coastguardsmen in the 
area, which I am inserting: 


23 May 1967 
From: Commander, Seventh Coast Guard 
District. 
To: Lt. Henry E. McCullough 25556, USPHS. 
Via: Commanding Officer, CG Air Station, St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 
Subj.: Letter of Appreciation. 

1. The District Commander notes with 
pleasure the outstanding services you have 
performed since reporting to Coast Guard Air 
Station, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

2. Since you reported to Air Station St. 
Petersburg in July 1966, you have greatly im- 
proved the medical facilities of that unit and 
the services to Coast Guard personnel and 
their dependents. You have made yourself 
available at all times and have unselfishly 
given much of your own time. 

3. I note particularly that you have par- 
ticipated in many SAR cases. Recently you 
served as crewman of the helicopter utilized 
in the medical evacuation of a Chinese Sea- 
man from the M/S Baron Holberg, 130 miles 
off shore from St. Petersburg. The helicopter 
utilized was stripped in view of the long dis- 
tance flight and you were the only crewman 
assigned. As the SAR aircrewman you guided 
the helicopter for the Hoist and accomplished 
the hoist yourself. You then treated the 
patient while enroute to St. Petersburg. 

4. Your outstanding performance and de- 
votion to duty are hereby most heartily com- 
mended. 

5. A copy of this letter of appreciation will 
be forwarded to the Commandant for inclu- 
sion in your Official record at Headquarters. 

P. G. PRINS. 


The members of the Coast Guard are 
a valuable branch of our Armed Services 
in peacetime activities, as well as in war, 
and are proving themselves in local areas 
and in as distant areas as Vietnam, and 
we can well be proud of them. 
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Neighborhood Youth Corps a Success in 
East Chicago, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
of a great deal of agitation from cer- 
tain sources that some of our productive 
programs enacted during the last Con- 
gress should be curtailed on account of 
international expenditures. I firmly be- 
lieve that the curtailing of the great 
programs which benefit so many mil- 
lions of people over the Nation through 
education, apprentice training, and so 
forth, would be false economy. 

By reason of the various projects en- 
acted by the Congress during the last 
dozen years and especially during the 
89th Congress, millions will become tax- 
payers instead of taxeaters on relief 
rolls. 

About a year ago, Dr. John B. Nicosia, 
mayor of East Chicago, Ind., and James 
Porter, project director, with the aid of 
a representative from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, inaugurated the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps project in the city 
of East Chicago, Ind. It is a pleasure to 
be able to report on the.success of this 
program. 

Although originally funded for 100 
slots, the out-of-school project has 
helped more than twice that number of 
young men and women take their place 
in the world of work. The statistics of 
success illustrate the excellence of this 
endeavor. Approximately 220 young peo- 
ple are now or have been enrolled since 
last fall, and the NYC job counselors 
have already been able to place 60 en- 
rolleees in private industry jobs. Twenty- 
five more have been encouraged to go 
back to school as full-time students. Four 
have gone into the Job Corps for further 
training, while 11 have enrolled in 
training programs run by private in- 
dustry or MDTA. Eight have joined the 
armed services. Only 10 have left be- 
cause they -ould not adjust to daily 
work. 

The East Chicago project has also 
helped to place directly into private in- 
dustry over 125 young men and women 
who wanted to enroll in NYC, but were 
ineligible. While NYC’s placement role is 
directed primarily toward enrollees, it 
was able to help these additional young 
people because of its close relationship 
with local employers. 

To help prepare these out-of-school 
youths for the competitive job world, the 
project directors require all enrollees to 
take remedial education. They have set 
up a program with the city school system 
in which the NYC uses the school facili- 
ties and supports counselors and other 
professionals, while the school system 
pays the teachers with funds from title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. Each youth receives 4 hours of 
classes a week, studying basic English 
and mathematics along with other sub- 
jects directly related to his job. 
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In tribute to these young people, par- 
ticipating in the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, Mayor Nicosia of East Chicago 
and chairman of the East Chicago’s pov- 
erty committee recently wrote a column 
in their monthly newsletter. Citing the 
contributions made to his city by the 
NYC, he said: 

One of the greatest pleasures I have had 
in my career in public life has been to help 
begin our local NYC program. 

The benefits to East Chicago, the state and 
the nation are many and diverse. Initially the 
program puts dollars into the pockets of 
youth from families living at or below the 
poverty level, but this isn't the most signif- 
icant aspect. For the heart of the program 
helps nurture abilities and skills of our young 
citizens to take their rightful place in this 
great society. 

It has been brought to my attention that 
the young citizens involved in this program 
have made very substantial contributions to 
the local agencies to which they have been 
assigned. They have performed admirably as 
water filter aides and in a host of other po- 
sitions. Knowing full well that we have a fis- 
cal responsibility to all taxpayers, I would 
like to reflect upon a dollars and cents ap- 
proach to our program. It is economically 
sensible to have our youngsters, who have 
minimal job skills, as employees in NYC pro- 
grams at taxpayers expense; creating oppor- 
tunities anew for the re-education and re- 
training of successive waves of young adults, 
We indicate with pride the additional bene- 
fits of the program because since its incep- 
tion in June 1965, so many young adults have 
moved from the NYC program to full-time 
employment in the private economy. They 
are taxpayers (in some instances removed 
from the welfare rolls) and now contributing 
members of society). From this point of view 
our NYC program has to be considered a 
dollars and cents success. 


I would like to join with Mayor Nicosia 
in praise of the East Chicago NYC for its 
successful project; and encourage the 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Work 
Programs in its efforts to help our young 
people compete in this rapidly changing 
world. Because of this project and others 
like it, thousands of young men and 
women throughout this Nation will lead 
useful and productive lives, helping to 
build a better America. 


CYO Supports the War on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
weekend of June 16-18, the young adult 
section of the National Catholic Youth 
Organization held its annual meeting 
here in Washington. During this confer- 
ence, the board of directors unanimous- 
ly passed the following resolution: 

We, the Board of Directors of the Young 
Adult Section of the National Catholic Youth 
Organization, acting in the spirit of the 
Papal Encyclical, “Progress of People,“ do 
hereby endorse the War on Poverty Program 
and urge all of our affiliated dioceses to sup- 
port this program on a local level wherever 
possible. 

Adoption of the resolution was jointly 
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moved by Ray Hayser and Paul Jordan, 
outgoing and incoming presidents, re- 
spectively, of the archdiocese of Newark, 
and seconded by Ed Kemple, of the 
archdiocese of New York, the national 
civic action and awareness chairman for 
the young adult section. Frank Clager, 
from the diocese of Columbus, is the 
national president of the young adult 
section, which represents approximately 
1 million Catholics between the ages of 
19 and 30. 

Efforts are underway to implement the 
resolution through education of the af- 
filiated dioceses to the possibilities for 
participation in the various programs 
currently in operation. 

I think these young men and women 
should be commended for their interest 
and concern over one of the major so- 
cial problems the Nation faces today. 


Tribute to the SBA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1967 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I think it is indeed interesting 
to note that by the time our Nation’s in- 
dependence had been won, we had re- 
corded what was probably the first small 
business loan by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The loan was granted to that 
noted horseman, Paul Revere, who ob- 
tained a $10,000 loan from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to build a mill that would sup- 
ply copper sheathing for American ships. 

Mr. Revere, also a noted Boston silver- 
smith, sought the aid of his Government 
in helping him to supply a growing de- 
mand and thereby make a contribution 
to the economic growth of the colony of 
Massachusetts and the newly formed 
Union of States. 

Paul Revere was exemplary of a new 
breed of American businessmen. This 
new breed of American was always ready 
for new ideas, for innovation, for a never- 
ending effort to learn more, to do more, 
to dream more. The striving epitomized 
the growing Nation. It still does today. 

Much of the progress in the newly 
founded Nation came about because the 
Founding Fathers, and the people who 
followed their sage, if often stern leader- 
ship, were never content merely to main- 
tain the status quo, to play it safe, to rest 
on their laurels. 

It is that same drive and determina- 
tion on the part of today’s small busi- 
nessmen, just as it was in the time of 
Paul Revere, which has helped to make 
our Nation’s economy strong and pros- 
perous. 

Mr. Speaker, it is wise, I think, that our 
Government continues to realize the im- 
portant role which our nearly 5 million 
small businessmen play in the Nation’s 
growth and prosperity. 

As many of my colleagues are aware, 
the Government continues to aid the 
small businessman with financial assist- 
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ance and sound management advice 
through the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

To encourage the growth of new small 
business, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration has in the past 3 years granted 
830 loans, totaling over $131 million, to 
local development companies. These 
loans have resulted in the creation of 
28,800 new jobs, and added nearly $1.2 
billion to our economy. During the last 
3 years there has been a net increase of 
200,000 in the number of small business 
establishments in our Nation. 

SBA has the responsibility of assisting 
small firms. It not only provides financ- 
ing when they are unable to obtain loans 
from other sources, but it also helps them 
sell their products or services to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to call my 
colleague’s attention to the assistance 
SBA provided to Milton Machine Corp., 
of East Weymouth, in the 11th Congres- 
sional District of Massachusetts, which 
I have had the honor to represent since 
1958. 

I am especially pleased to take note of 
this firm because of the important work 
it is doing in the manufacture of com- 
ponents for missiles for our Armed 
Forces. The great bulk of sales volume of 
the firm represents high-priority classi- 
fied work for the Government. Two Gov- 
ernment inspectors are assigned to duty 
at the plant. The labor force consists of 
highly skilled machinists with a few ap- 
prentices drawn from a local technical 
school. 

The work which Milton Machine Corp. 
Is doing is vital to our national defense 
and to the strength of our Armed Forces 
in the field. 

The firm was established in 1958 by 
two brothers, Richard and John Travers. 
Both of these men are dedicated to the 
principles of sound business practices and 
they closely oversee the work which goes 
on in their plant to insure the highest 
quality workmanship possible. 

In 1965, the Milton Machine Corp. 
needed a $75,000 loan for expansion of 
the plant. The Boston regional SBA office 
approved this loan in participation with 
the Quincy Trust Co. Mr. Chester Weed- 
en, president of Quincy Trust Co., signed 
for his bank to participate on a 10-per- 
cent basis. 
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This loan has helped Milton Machine 
Corp. to expand its facilities and hire 
additional employees so necessary to 
growth of the firm, The management of 
this small firm is appreciative of the aid 
given by SBA and realizes the impor- 
tance of the loan to the company’s 
growth. 

To show the dramatic economic prog- 
ress which this firm has made since the 
loan of $75,000 in 1965, I would like to 
note that in 1964, prior to the loan, the 
company’s sales were about $150,000 and 
in 1966, after the loan, the firm's sales 
increased to an alltime high of $700,000. 

These figures tell the story. The SBA 
loan has meant much to this small firm 
and I think that a recent letter from Mr. 
Frank Caliri, executive vice president of 
the firm, to the SBA office in Boston ex- 
— the situation much better than 

can. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to insert Mr. 
Caliri’s letter at this point in the RECORD: 


MILTON MACHINE CORP, 
East Weymouth, Mass., April 27, 1967. 

Mr. LAWRENCE GRADY, 

Small Business Administration, John F. Ken- 
nedy Federal Building, Government 
Center, Boston, Mass. 

Dran Larry: I am sure that you will be 
pleased to learn that we recently received 
a contract from Redstone for the Rocket 
Motors that became such a controversial 
matter over the past several months. They 
increased the quantity by approximately 
50%, to $95,000, which makes the effort 
you and I put into it quite worthwhile. 

I want to thank you sincerely for all the 
time and guidance you afforded me, with- 
out which I doubt that I could have suc- 
cessfully pursued this effort. 

As you know, we recently moved into 
larger quarters in Weymouth, Massachusetts. 
We naturally are very pleased that busi- 
ness conditions permitted us to make this 
move. 

We have a great deal to be thankful for 
when we consider the fact that sales have 
Jumped from approximately $150,000 in 1964, 
when I started with the company, to $700,000 
in 1966 and which we expect to exceed by 
about 25% this year. 

It seems like only yesterday when I came 
into your office looking for some financial 
assistance, which you arranged for us and 
without which we more than likely could not 
have processed our first significant prime 
contract with the Government. 

Our current backlog is in excess of ½ 
million and I am presently negotiating a 
contract with N.O.P., Louisville, for more 
than $250,000 which should be resolved with- 
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in two weeks. You may remember when I 
first talked to you in early 1964, that the 
company’s backlog was $5,000 and they 
were planning to close up. 

The company’s future now, thanks to 
several of the Small Business Administra- 
tion group and especially to you, seems quite 
secure. 

I wish I could say more than “Thanks”, 
and I hope to see you at our new plant soon. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK A. CALIRI, 
General Sales Manager. 


Mr. Speaker, the Johnson adminis- 
tration deserves much credit for suc- 
cesses such as that experienced by 
Milton Machine Corp. The President 
is a strong supporter of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration as part of his pro- 
3 of promoting “creative federal- 


By working together, business and 
Government gain great advantages. In 
his state of the Union message, President 
Johnson said: 

Federal energy is essential but it is not 
enough. Only a total working partnership 
among Federal, State, and local governments 
can succeed. 


The President includes in this “work- 
ing partnership,” the Nation’s business- 
men. He has said that the Nation faces 
“a tremendous job of reorganization of 
systematic management, calling upon all 
of our public and private resources at 
all levels of our national life.” 

It is President Johnson’s type of 
“working partnership” which has re- 
sulted in 3,311 SBA loans amounting to 
$159,525,000 being approved in the State 
of Massachusetts since SBA’s inception 
in 1953. 

President Johnson has stated: 

The closer we can work together, the 
sooner, the better, and the more econom- 
ically we can get the job done. 


By giving Milton Machine Corp. as- 
sistance at a critical time in its develop- 
ment, SBA started this firm on its way 
to becoming a large, successful enter- 
prise accomplishing vital projects for 
the Defense Department. 

Under Administrator Bernard L. 
Boutin, the Small Business Administra- 
tion has adhered to its mission of keep- 
ing the “seedbed of the American econ- 
omy” vigorously growing and seeing 
to it that small firms have a chance to 
grow and prosper. 
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Tuourspay, Jury 13, 1967 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
Rev. Father Thomas F. McNeill, St. 


Margaret’s Roman Catholic Church, 
Syracuse, N.Y. offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty Eternal Father, in harmony 
with the spirit of cur Founding Fathers 
and our predecessors in this honorable 
institution—the House of Representa- 
tives—who began each task with a pub- 
lie common prayer beseeching divine 
guidance and wisdom, we humbly ap- 
proach You today with our petition. 


Ours is a tremendous responsibility 
with far-reaching influence upon the 
lives and fortunes of all our countrymen. 
We also serve as a beacon light for the 
whole world. 

Grant that our acts will be tended 
toward the common good and devoid of 
self-interest and demagoguery. May the 
supernatural aid in response to our 
prayer produce the same sublime results 
as it has in the past. 

Sustain and comfort our President un- 
der his heavy burden of office, Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 10918. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendment, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 11089. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide additional group life 
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imsurance and accidental death and dismem- 
berment insurance for Federal employees, 
and to strengthen the financial condition of 
the employees’ life insurance fund. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 10368, LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1968 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(H.R. 10368) making appropriations for 
the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
ANDREWS of Alabama, STEED, Kirwan, 
YATES, CASEY, MAHON, LANGEN, REIFEL, 
ANDREWS of North Dakota, Wyman, and 
Bow. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will not 
receive unanimous-consent requests at 
this time, except for Members making 
a unanimous-consent request for com- 
mittees to sit during general debate 
today. 


PERMISSION FOR THE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON MER- 
CHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 
TO SIT DURING GENERAL DE- 
BATE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Merchant Marine of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies may sit today during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR THE COMMITTEE 
ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE TO SIT DURING GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may be permitted to sit during general 
debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, am I correct in as- 
suming that the minority has approved 
this request? 

Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I will advise the 
gentleman from Iowa that I am ad- 
vised that the gentleman from Illinois 
LMr. SPRINGER] is aware of this request 
and that it deals with the Public TV act. 

I will further state to the gentleman 
from Iowa that I do not make requests 
such as this unless the minority has 
notice thereof. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE HONORABLE J. ARTHUR 
YOUNGER 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. Lipscoms] is recognized. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay honor to the memory of our 
departed colleague, Congressman J. AR- 
THUR YOUNGER, of California, who passed 
away June 20, 1967. 

ART YOUNGER was a man so brimming 
with vitality and life that it is difficult 
to believe that he is no longer serving 
here in our midst in the House. Cer- 
tainly, though he will live in our memo- 
ries for a long time to come. 

ART was a man of many virtues and 
accomplishments. He represented the 
llth District of California with much 
distinction for 14 and a half years. 
When he was elected to Congress in 1952 
he had already achieved a successful 
business career spanning many years. 

He was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Washington in 1915. After serving 
2 years as graduate manager of ath- 
letics at the university he was called 
into service in World War I with the Na- 
tional Guard. He served overseas and 
was discharged a captain in 1919. ART 
then began a successful and distin- 
guished career in the financial and mort- 
gage-loan field. 

Following his service as vice president, 
director, and manager of the mortgage- 
loan department of the Seattle Title 
Trust Co., from 1920 to 1930, he was 
president of the Seattle Mortgage Loan 
Co. for a 4-year period. From 1934 to 
1937 he was regional appraiser of the 
Home Owners Loan Corp., assistant ap- 
praiser-adviser of the Home Loan Bank 
Board, and chief of the Savings and 
Loan Division of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, Washington, D.C. ART 
moved to San Mateo, Calif., in 1937 and 
since that year has been associated with 
the Citizens Federal Savings & Loan As- 
sociation of San Francisco. He was a 
member of the Congregational Church 
and various clubs and organizations. 

ART was a fine legislator. He was very 
knowledgeable and contributed impor- 
tantly to the work of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
of which he was a ranking member. 

He was a firm believer in our form of 
government and in the free enterprise 
system, yielding to no one in his resolve 
to protect and promote freedom in 
America. 

As a stanch Republican, Art was ex- 
tremely proud of the principles of his 
party in which he believed and out- 
spoken in their behalf. 

His deep Christian faith served him 
and his nation well throughout his life- 
time and through the hour of his pass- 
ing. Everyone here who saw how he 
faced the illness which was to claim his 
life knows what a courageous man he 
was. 

It was my privilege to come to Con- 
gress just a year after ART YOUNGER was 
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elected. Knowing and working with him 
will be remembered as one of the fine 
experiences of serving in the House of 
Representatives. He was always very 
helpful to me personally, always gener- 
ous with his advice and counsel. ART 
was a treasured friend and I feel a deep 
sense of personal loss at his passing. 

California and the Nation have lost a 
dedicated public servant. 

I want to mention today something 
that occurred the day Art passed away 
which gives a good insight into the re- 
spect held for Congressman YOUNGER. 
On that day a number of people working 
in and around the Capitol went out of 
their way to express how they felt about 
him. Subway car operators, for instance, 
told me that Art was always smiling and 
friendly and, as they put it, “always had 
a good word” for them. They asked that 
his acts of kindness be remembered to 
the House and I am honored to do so. A 
number of Capitol policemen also made 
similar comments to me about ArT. Their 
words came from the heart and I men- 
tion them today because they provide 
such eloquent testimony as to the type 
of man Congressman YOUNGER was. 

He and his wife Norma were an ideal 
couple who shared their lives together 
in a way that was a wonderful example 
to all. 

To Norma and the family I extend my 
sincerest sympathy at their time of sor- 
row. I know however that they can take 
comfort in the knowledge that the vir- 
tues Art stood for and his achievements 
stand as a shining monument in his 
memory. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
friends and colleagues in paying tribute 
to the life and service of J. ARTHUR 
Youncer, whose sudden and sad death 
some weeks ago deprived this House of 
one of its most respected and able Mem- 
bers. At the same time, the personal loss 
to many of us is beyond the power of 
words to describe. 

Mr. Speaker, a few days before ART 
Youncer’s death, my daughter stopped 
off in Washington and visited my office 
in the Rayburn Building which she had 
never seen before. As she looked around 
She paused before a large photograph 
taken on the occasion of the joint session 
when President Eisenhower made his 
first state of the Union address. This was 
in 1953 when Art and I were both first 
elected to Congress. 

“Why, Dad,” she said examining this 
Picture, “there you are—as always— 
sitting beside Mr. YOUNGER.” 

Mr. Speaker, it does not seem possible 
that Art Youncer and I will not be sit- 
ting together in the House Chamber 
again as we sat together then and so 
often have sat together during the in- 
tervening years. 

Nor does it seem possible that we will 
not be having breakfast each Wednesday 
in the House restaurant with a few 
cronies to discuss pending legislation. 

Anr's and my ties go back many long 
years and long before we both were 
elected to the 83d Congress. 

He was born in Albany, Oreg., but 
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moved into what is now my congres- 
sional district in 1904 to Kirkland near 
Seattle, Wash., where he attended public 
school and graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Washington in 1915. After 
graduation he served as graduate man- 
ager of athletics of the university for 2 
years. After service in World War I, he 
entered business and was prominent in 
the Seattle business community when in 
1937 he moved to San Mateo, Calif. 

I did not know him intimately then, 
but his university friends and business 
acquaintances of those days are my 
friends now. They are the civic leaders 
of Seattle today and every time I return 
to my district, I have invariably been 
asked about him and to convey warm 
greetings. So, as I say, owing to this 
common background and community of 
interests, it was natural that ART YOUNG- 
ER’s and my friendship should develop 
after we came to Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Speaker, no one that I have 
known, during the ensuing years, has 
been closer and I may add that there 
has been no man for whom I have had 
higher regard. No one I have ever known 
was any finer. No one was more forth- 
right and honest. He had strong views 
and expressed them freely. His integrity 
was beyond question. After more than 14 
years of close association I can say this 
without any reservation whatsoever. 

Since the sudden shock of picking up 
the morning paper last month and learn- 
ing that Arr had been taken, I have re- 
called over and over again the pleasant 
memories of these past years. For in- 
stance, the Youngers first took an apart- 
ment at the old Wardman Park Hotel 
where my wife and I also lived when 
we first came to Washington. Not only 
did our wives become intimate friends, 
but every morning and night, Arr and 
I shared a taxi to and from the Capitol. 
Our two families often ended up having 
dinner together. Art’s office was just 
around the corner from mine in the 
Cannon Office Building. We were on the 
Same committee, the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, and at noon 
we almost always went over to the House 
together and then on to lunch in the 
House restaurant. 

You get to know a man when you see 
him that way, day in, day out, week in, 
week out, year in, year out, and even 
more when on weekends you play golf 
together. All these wonderful years on 
weekends Art and I have played golf 
when the weather permitted, and often 
when the weather did not permit be- 
cause ArT never allowed freezing 
weather or rain or even snow to interfere 
with his getting his exercise. 

I once said to him: “Like Winston 
Churchill and his painting, you will 
spend the first million years after you 
die, playing golf.” He allowed as he 
would, and maybe more so. 

Mr. Speaker, you get to know a man 
playing golf with him year in and year 
out. And there never was a man of finer 
character than the gentleman from 
California. 

One year the Youngers and my wife 
and I, after the fall election, came back 
from the west coast together on a 
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freighter via the Panama Canal. You get 
to know a man on shipboard at sea. And 
again, I say, there never was a man of 
finer character. And so, it has been, Mr. 
Speaker, a privilege to have known ART 
Youncer. As his friends know, he was 
a person of firm opinion and absolute 
integrity. He never in any way, shape, 
or form compromised with his convic- 
tions and what he believed to be right. 
His high moral code never allowed him 
to indulge in anything that was not 
wholesome and morally right, and yet 
he was a warm human being and friend 
so that those of us who were his friends 
felt a deep love and affection for him way 
beyond the ordinary. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I am not going 
to recall all that transpired during the 
years of our common service to this 
body, nor tax in that way emotions 
which run so deep. Instead those recol- 
lections and fond memories will serve in 
the future as an example and inspira- 
tion to all of us who knew him here. 

Often I have sought to convey to the 
people of my congressional district—and 
others too—that the great majority of 
Members of this House are honest, hard- 
working, and sincerely dedicated to our 
country. At times there are occasions 
which cause the public to question this. 
But mostly the people choose their Rep- 
resentatives wisely. 

However, of all the Members of Con- 
gress I have served with, no one typifies 
to me what are the most desirable per- 
sonal qualities in a Member than the 
qualities of ArT Youncer, His contribu- 
tion far exceeded the evaluation of his 
voting record of which I strongly ap- 
proved. Mr. Speaker, his service was far 
beyond that; it was equally or more for 
his frankness and absence of any selfish 
motive. It was what was back of each 
vote and why he voted the way he did 
that made his service outstanding. 

As long as I serve in this House, and 
indeed, for as long as I live—as with 
others—there will be an empty place by 
my side, But I hasten to say how thank- 
ful I am for the beautiful friendship 
that came my way and in memory will 
remain with me. 

It almost seems selfish, Mr. Speaker, to 
dwell on one’s own sorrow, when one 
considers the burden of grief of Art’s 
beloved wife, Norma Younger. 

Therefore, let me simply conclude with 
much unsaid, by extending for my wife 
and myself our deepest sympathy to 
Norma Younger with whom we share a 
deep sense of personal loss. May she 
be comforted, as all of us should be com- 
forted, by the knowledge of the great 
public service Art rendered, and of his 
exemplary life. In tribute to this good 
friend, and in lasting sorrow, most in- 
adequately I have expressed my admira- 
tion, love, and esteem. Yes, Mr. Speaker, 
in memory and in spirit and in devotion 
J. ARTHUR YOUNGER will still sit with me 
in this hallowed Chamber in the days to 
come. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. FORD]. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I appreciate the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia yielding at this time. 
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Perhaps the greatest tribute that can 
be paid to any man is to say that he had 
many, many friends and enjoyed the 
deepest respect and affection of his col- 
leagues. This is the tribute we offer to- 
day in memory of our beloved colleague 
ArT YOUNGER. ART exemplified and typi- 
fied that kind of man, 

Friends are made, not born. So we ask 
ourselves why ArT made—and kept—so 
many friends? One reason is perfectly 
obvious: His absolute and unquestioned 
integrity. He never talked one way to one 
friend and another way to another. When 
he agreed with you, he told you so, and 
when he disagreed he also told you, but 
always with a smile. 

We all know men of great personal in- 
tegrity who are not greatly loved. Perhaps 
the smile makes the difference in its own 
way. As the well worn saying goes, 
“Laugh and the world laughs with you, 
weep and you weep alone.” ART YOUNGER 
had laugh wrinkles around his eyes for 
good reason. And once he made a friend 
he never lost him. 

There is more to life than making 
friends, but not much more that we leave 
behind us. Others will remember Art’s 
great success in business and in govern- 
ment, his love of beauty, his loyalty to 
principle, and his tremendous courage 
during his last months with us. But what 
I choose to remember today and forever 
is that we have all lost a dear friend. We 
shall remember this fine, outstanding 
man most vividly in the many days, the 
many months, and the many years to 
come. 

Mrs. Ford and I always will cherish 
our close friendship with ART YOUNGER 
and his wonderful wife, Norma. No finer 
couple ever served the people of any 
State. If, as Shakespeare said, we are 
wealthy in our friends, then we may con- 
sole Norma as we console ourselves— 
Anr's life bountifully enriched us—every 
one of us. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I consider it a privilege to join the 
distinguished gentleman from California 
and the distinguished minority leader in 
this tribute to a friend and colleague 
who earned the tributes he has received 
here today. 

Each and every day of the 15 years he 
served as a Member of the House, ArT 
YounceER devoted himself wholehearted- 
ly and unstintingly to serving his district 
and his country. He was probably classi- 
fied as a conservative in his political 
thinking, but conservatism as he prac- 
ticed it often took on a newer style. Art 
Youncer represented a district and a 
State which felt the impact of urban 
growth not gradually but in an almost 
overwhelming tide. Art knew that the 
old ways of coping with urban problems 
would not serve modern day needs. He 
was one of the early advocates of a plan 
to bring urban problems of housing, 
transportation, and communications 
under one roof. His advocacy undoubted- 
ly drew attention and support to the new 
solutions and programs which serve our 
urban areas today. 

ArT YOUNGER was a solid man, a solid 
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legislator, one of the serious, construc- 
tive, hard-working men whose contribu- 
tions over a lifetime represent a great 
legacy of public service. ArT was an ef- 
fective Congressman; he was a success- 
ful businessman. He was a pillar of 
strength in his community. He was a 
great American conscientiously serving 
well and fully and in accordance with 
the judgments of his own high personal 
standards. His colleagues loved and ad- 
mired him. No lines of party existed 
where friendship and respect for ART 
YOUNGER were concerned. 

Our colleague was a fine gentleman. 
He was my good friend. I shall miss him 
greatly and remember him well. Mrs. 
Albert and I extend to Mrs. Younger, 
and the children and grandchildren, our 
deepest sympathy in their bereavement. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I yield now to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Sisk]. 

Mr, SISK. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
colleague for yielding. 

I wish to join with my colleagues from 
California, as well as the majority leader 
and the minority leader and others, in 
paying tribute to a truly great American 
and a great Californian. 

I well remember January 1955, when I 
arrived here as a freshman, ART YOUNGER 
was one of the first members of the Cali- 
fornia delegation that I had an oppor- 
tunity to meet and to visit with. 

Art in his relations with the Members 
of the House and his many friends 
never played politics. His advice and 
counsel and assistance to me, particu- 
larly during those early years in the 
fifties, were invaluable and were helpful 
and were a type of service that certainly 
I shall never forget. 

I well remember Art’s discussions with 
reference to some of our philosophic dif- 
ferences, and on many instances we did 
not vote together, and yet I respected 
Art and the positions that he took, be- 
cause he took them with all dedication 
and in all good faith. As has already 
been expressed, he did not hesitate to dis- 
agree if he felt that way. 

He and Norma were among the best 
friends that Reta and I have had in 
Washington, and so it is with a deep 
feeling of loss when we realize he will no 
longer be with us, but he does leave a 
multitude of friends, and certainly his 
memory will remain with us. I can only 
wish well for Norma. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the distin- 
guished Speaker of the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives have lost a real friend and valued 
colleague in the passing on of Hon, J. 
ARTHUR YOUNGER. 

Mr. YounceEr, at the time of his death, 
was serving his 15th year in the House of 
Representatives, the first session of his 
eighth term. 

Among his colleagues and coworkers 
on legislation, Mr. Youncrer was deeply 
respected. His friendly manner and co- 
operative spirit went along with an un- 
questioned integrity and a stalwart 
courage. 

He brought to his legislative duties the 
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knowledge acquired through broad ex- 
perience in savings and loan associations 
and in the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. 

He was a dedicated legislator, fully 
appreciative of both the human and ma- 
terial values. 

Those of us who have served in the 
House with Mr. Youncer mourn his loss, 
and will long miss his sound judgment 
and outstanding ability, as well as his 
friendly companionship. 

He was deeply interested in the best 
interests of the people of his district. 
However, the intensity of our late col- 
league’s attachment to the interests of 
his district could not lessen his broader 
concerns. 

The Honorable Wayne L. Morse, Sen- 
ator from Oregon, has spoken eloquently 
of the contributions made by Represent- 
ative Youncer in legislative matters af- 
fecting the Pacific coast. 

As an Army officer, serving overseas in 
World War I, and thereafter as a life 
member of the American Legion, and 
past commander of the Seattle Post of 
the American Legion, he had shown on 
every occasion his love of country. As a 
legislator, he made it plain by his voice 
and his vote that national interests came 
first, before local needs or partisan pref- 
erences. 

He had one of the finest personalities 
I have ever met. He was a man of deep 
convictions, a man whose dedicated mind 
in the performance of his duties was an 
inspiration for all others to follow. 

We shall miss him very much. I express 
my own deep personal regret at the loss 
of a good friend and a valued colleague 
in the tasks of legislation, and I extend 
my heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. Younger 
and her loved ones. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority whip. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

There is little I can add to the beautiful 
tribute paid by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, by the distinguished Speaker, by 
the majority leader, and by the minority 
leader, except to say that ART YOUNGER 
was in every sense of the word a dedicated 
Member of this body. 

ART YounceEr served this House and this 
Nation as a Representative for a decade 
and a half, quietly, but effectively in the 
best tradition of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. His long and distinguished 
service on the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, where he rose to 
the second ranking position on the Re- 
publican side, enabled him to contribute 
his talents to the shaping of countless 
pieces of major legislation. He leaves a 
record which few men can match and he 
leaves behind him a host of saddened 
friends. 

In the job I have, I necessarily know 
the Members who are on the floor on both 
sides of the aisle. I know the Members 
who are here when the roll is called, and 
some who are not quite so diligent. 

I must say that there was never a time 
when ART YOUNGER was not here doing 
his job. As a matter of fact, on a very 
close rolicall, shortly before his passing, 
I looked down and, much to my surprise, 
I saw him here. I knew that he knew his 
days were very limited and that he had 
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few left on this earth. Yet the smile which 
was characteristic of him, so well 
described by the minority leader, was still 
on his face—not only a smile of friend- 
ship denoted to all of us, but also a smile 
of great courage and dedication. 

We indeed shall miss him on both sides 
of the aisle. I join in extending sym- 
pathy to his fine wife and family. 

Mr, LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FINO]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join my colleagues, more particularly 
those who are members of the “83d 
Club,” in expressing deep sorrow on the 
passing of our late colleague, ARTHUR 
YOUNGER. 

ARTHUR YOUNGER and I came to this 
House together back in 1953; and I find it 
hard to believe that he is no longer with 
us. 
Like so many other Members of this 
House, I will miss his intelligence, assist- 
ance, and friendship. Men like J. ARTHUR 
Youncer are hard to find. 

Mrs. Fino joins me in expressing our 
deepest condolences to Mrs. Younger, and 
the Younger family. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise on this sad occasion to join my 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives in paying tribute to my dear friend 
and late colleague, the Honorable J. 
ARTHUR YOUNGER. With his passing, the 
llth District of the State of California, 
the State of California, and the United 
States of America have suffered a great 
g and I feel a deep sense of personal 
loss. 

ARTHUR YOUNGER was one of the finest 
gentlemen I have ever had the privilege 
of knowing. He was a dedicated states- 
man, who through actions and words 
proved that he believed wholeheartedly 
in the great principles upon which our 
Nation was founded. He demonstrated, 
in everything he did, his ideals of lib- 
erty, respect for truth, and love of justice. 

Art lived a good, full life as a Mason, 
Shriner, successful businessman, and 
dedicated statesman. He enjoyed living 
and spent many happy hours on the golf 
course where he demonstrated his good 
sportsmanship. When I first came to 
Congress, he helped me greatly by tak- 
ing me under his wing and even calling 
me “Son.” I, subsequently, endearingly 
called him Pop.“ 

Mrs. Smith joins me in expressing our 
deepest sympathies to his dear wife, 
Norma. We hope she will find comfort in 
knowing that her beloved husband has 
left behind him an example of American 
statesmanship at its best. Arr will never 
be forgotten as his principles of courage, 
foresight, selflessness and sustained 
dedication to the preservation of freedom 
and liberty will live forever. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from California LMr. 
TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, ART YOUNGER was a gentleman, a 
splendid American, and a dedicated and 
effective public servant in the finest sense 
of those words. 
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He was never too busy to help his fel- 
low men and his colleagues in every 
possible way at his command. 

When I first came to Congress 12% 
years ago, ART had preceded me here by 
2 years. He could not possibly have been 
more helpful and kindly in assisting me 
to adjust to my new life. 

It is hard to realize that “Uncle 
ARTHUR,” as I called him—although he 
was only a few years older than I—has 
gone to his so well-deserved great re- 
ward, I am positive that he is sitting on 
a cloud up above us watching with ap- 
proval the flourishing flowers he loved 
so much, and the good shots of his golf 
companions, none of whom could ap- 
proach and putt as he could. If there is a 
pitch and putt course in Heaven, I have 
no doubt that Art is already established 
as the eterna] champion. 

He also must be participating in ab- 
sentia, with his friends in the Thursday 
Morning Prayer Group and guiding all 
of us in our committee and House de- 
liberations. 

We all miss Art very much indeed and 
express our most sincere sympathy to 
Norma and the other members of his 
family. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services [Mr. 
RIVERS]. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from California for yield- 
ing to me. 

I would like to associate myself with 
those encomiums to our late friend. I do 
not pretend to be qualified to embellish 
such a magnificent record as this man 
left with us, but his memory and his con- 
tributions will remain with us for as long 
as we shall live. I shall remember ART 
Youncer for his love of country, his love 
of his God, and for his living a way of 
life by which so many of us profited 
through our association with him. 

As a regular member of the weekly 
prayer group, ArT was always the first 
to be present and to participate in these 
deliberations. He loved to take the prayer 
group over to Annapolis each year to 
meet with our naval midshipmen. This 
was one of his projects. 

Mr. Speaker, I recall one of the last 
conversations that I had with Arr in 
which he expressed his concern for the 
existence of little Rhodesia. He took the 
position which so many of us would like 
to have the nerve to take in defending 
this country, a courageous little country. 

Mr. Speaker, I had a lot of conversa- 
tions with Arr. At the proper time I too 
will take my place in that tradition for 
freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, ArT YouNGER has left an 
example of dedication and courage by 
which all of us can profit. 

But like all of us, Mr. Speaker, he was 
too busy to realize that— 

Such a tide as moving seems asleep, 

Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the bound- 
less deep 

Turns home again. 


The time for ART YOUNGER came un- 
suspecting and unknowingly and it came 
to one of the greatest Members who will 
ever serve in this body. 
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Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
from California for yielding. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
FRIEDEL]. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
associate myself with the eloquent re- 
marks made by the Members of the House 
in tribute to our late colleague, J. 
ARTHUR YOUNGER. He was a most distin- 
guished legislator who represented San 
Mateo County, Calif., with great ability, 
dedication, and integrity. 

Our late colleague and I were first 
elected to the House of Representatives 
at the same time and, with the convening 
of the 83d Congress, it was my pleasure 
and privilege to have formed a lasting 
friendship with him. Atlhough sitting on 
different sides of the aisle in this historic 
Chamber, I respected his opinions and 
the contributions he made in debate and 
in framing legislation. 

It was, however, after our late colleague 
was appointed to the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, it be- 
ing one of the committees on which I 
have the privilege to serve, that I was 
even better able to appreciate his talents 
and work. Because of his extensive ex- 
perience in the banking industry, he was 
able to give us the benefit of his special 
knowledge and skill which proved of in- 
estimable value to the committee. He was 
devoted to our country’s best interests 
and the welfare of his district, State, and 
Nation always had his priority consid- 
eration. 

As a warm human being interested in 
his fellow man, as a devout churchman, 
and as a civic and patriotic citizen, he 
justly earned our esteem. His passing 
leaves a void and his absence from this 
Hall of Representatives causes us much 
sadness. It will, indeed, be very difficult 
for his congressional district to replace 
him with another man of equal stature. 

I join my colleagues in expressing to 
his family our most heartfelt sympathy 
in their bereavement. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
GUBSER]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
easy for those of us who were close to 
our late colleague the Honorable J. 
ARTHUR YOUNGER to admit in these words 
of eulogy that “Uncle ArT” is no longer 
with us. It is particularly difficult for me. 

“Uncle ArT” and I were elected to 
Congress in the same year to represent 
adjoining districts. Though we belonged 
to different generations we developed a 
closeness and a spirit of cooperation as 
we approached the mutual problems of 
our contiguous districts. Through the 
years I developed a strong respect for 
his ability, integrity, and his capacity for 
hard and productive work. His passing 
is a great personal loss to me. 

But life is a double entry system. For 
every loss there is a gain. 

Though ArT Youncer has died, the 
spiritual legacy he has left with us and 
ya all Americans will never cease to 

ve. 

The words of the Litany of Commemo- 
ration which passed between one of the 
clergymen presiding at his memorial 
service and the people in attendance de- 
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scribe this legacy with much greater elo- 
quence than I can summon. 

The minister and the congregation 
jointly gave thanks to almighty God with 
these words: 

For all who have sought to bless men by 
their service and life, and to lighten the 
dark places of the earth. For all who have 
done justly, loved mercy, and walked hum- 
bly with thee. .. . We give thanks especially 
for Arthur Younger, whom we have known 
and loved, whose patience, steadfast hope 
and helpfulness have cheered and com- 
forted our lives and has been a source of 
strength and inspiration to us all. 


Then ARTHUR YouncEr’s friends prayed 
that “his love of truth and goodness 
should be kept alive in our hearts; his 
sense of honesty and fair play; his ded- 
ication to the high ideals of integrity and 
honor.” They asked to remember “the 
courage in the face of adversity; the deep 
joy which knew no despair and the tri- 
umph which acknowledged no defeat, 
which belonged to him.” 

These latter words describe what per- 
haps was ArT YOUNGER’s most distin- 
guishing character trait. Knowing he was 
doomed with leukemia “Uncle Arr” died 
as he lived. He was busy to the last doing 
a magnificent job for his district, his 
State, and his country. Just 3 weeks be- 
fore he passed away I was privileged to 
play golf with him and receive inspira- 
tion from his courage. Knowing he was 
approaching the end of a noble life, he 
was still a great competitor—a true 
sportsman and gentleman who gave no 
quarter—expected none in return—and 
tried his best to win honestly and fairly. 

I feel that somehow such a man just 
does not die. His courage, his love of 
country, his devotion to freedom, his 
energy and his zeal will continue to in- 
spire each of us who will carry on in his 
absence. 

Our lives were made richer by his 
presence and that richness will remain 
with us. To his wonderful wife Norma 
and all his family I extend sympathy in 
their great loss. Their loss is greater than 
ours but here again life’s double entry 
system will work. They will receive an 
even greater legacy of inspiration which 
our “Uncle ArT” reserved especially for 
them. I hope and pray that their mem- 
ories will sustain them in the difficult 
days ahead. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to join my col- 
leagues in paying my respects to our dear 
friend and colleague, ART YOUNGER. 

Mr. Speaker, among ART YOUNGER’S 
legion of friends he was deeply revered. 
He contributed much to the welfare of 
this Nation, and was one of its most 
able and diligent legislators; a fine 
gentleman, and one with the highest 
principles, I feel that I am a better man 
for having had the privilege of associat- 
ing with him for these last 7 years. 
He was always willing to give his good 
counsel and assistance to those who 
sought it. I considered him a dear friend, 
and I deeply regret his passing. While he 
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is gone from our midst his principles and 
ideals will continue to live on. 

Mr. Speaker, I join my colleagues in 
extending my deepest sympathies and 
heartfelt sorrow to his wife, we shall 
surely miss him. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield. 

Mr, LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding to me. 

Iknew Art Youncer for only 4 months, 
but I cherish those 4 months that I knew 
him. 

Mr. Speaker, I met ART YOUNGER by 
attending the weekly congressional 
prayer breakfasts, which he never 
missed. 

When I saw the flag flying over the 
Capitol at half-mast in honor of ArT 
Youncer I reminded myself that I was 
fortunate to have known this man, even 
if only for this short length of time. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HOSMER, Mr. Speaker, one of the 
fine privileges of my service in the Con- 
gress was to begin it with ARTHUR 
Youncer in the 83d Congress, and to 
continue it with him for over 15 years. 
The association with ARTHUR YOUNGER 
during each of these years was one of 
ever-increasing admiration for the man 
and his capabilities, his statesmanship, 
his extraordinary example, his unswerv- 
ing integrity, his sense of mission, and 
his splendid record of accomplishment. 

These were years also of ever-increas- 
ing appreciation of the value of ARTHUR 
Youncer’s friendship and the pleasure 
of his companionship. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with a deep sense of 
loss of these and his other fine qualities 
that we all speak and pay tribute to him 
today. His loving wife, Norma, must know 
that the burden of her sorrow is lightened 
because it is shared by so very many. 

This House, as it always has, will carry 
on its work despite ARTHUR YOUNGER’S 
passing. It will do so, however, without 
the fine contributions he unfailingly 
made to its legislation, but compensated 
by the enrichment he has contributed 
to the lives and capabilities of all of us 
who survive him. 

Mrs. Hosmer joins me in expressing our 
condolences to his widow and his family. 
We also know that those he represented 
in his 11th Congressional District, his 
State of California and, indeed, his coun- 
try, have lost by his passing. But more 
importantly, we know that they gained 
much because he lived. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
CHARLES H. Witson]. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with all Americans who 
mourn the loss of one of our colleagues, 
J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, whose death sev- 
eral days ago came as a great shock and 
even greater disappointment to all those 
who ever had an opportunity to work 
with this individual. Individual“ is a 
very good term for Art YOUNGER, for he 
exemplified individual dignity and honor, 
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and treated every individual he met with 
this same dignity and honor. 

I was one of those fortunate enough 
to know Congressman YOUNGER, through 
our joint work with the California State 
Society. Here he brought his great 
warmth and kindness, and he will always 
be remembered for the great care he 
gave to every detail as a member of the 
California State Society board and as the 
only individual ever to be president of 
this society for two terms. No one will 
be able to fill the void left in our society 
by the death of Mr. Youncer, from his 
great organizational skill displayed on 
the board to his careful selection of Cali- 
fornia flowers for all of the State society 
functions. 

But Californians are not the only ones 
indebted to Mr. Youncer. His long and 
continuous support for the establishment 
of a “Department of Urbiculture“ was 
a most important cornerstone in the 
foundation of the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. His many 
years of service to this country date from 
his service during World War I, and Cali- 
fornia has had the honor of claiming 
J. ARTHUR YOUNGER as one of its citizens 
for the past 30 years, half of this time 
as a Member of Congress. 

I feel very thankful that J. ARTHUR 
Youncer has been allowed to represent 
California for the past 15 years; I 
feel even more thankful that I have 
been permitted to know him; and I 
deeply grieve the loss of our esteemed 
colleague. His real humanity as well as 
his great service to his State and his 
country are not replaceable. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Bos Witson]. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues today in paying tribute to 
the late Representative ARTHUR YOUNG- 
ER. 

We are all saddened by his passing 
which takes from our ranks a man who 
always will be remembered for his kind- 
ness, strong convictions, and unswerv- 
ing devotion to his country. 

Personally, I felt a close bond to Art 
Youncer and cherished the friendship we 
enjoyed since coming to Congress to- 
gether. ‘ 

One of the memorials to ArT YOUNGER 
stands today in the newly created De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, an agency he first proposed 
shortly after he came to Congress. He 
always believed that the city dweller 
should have the same Cabinet-level rep- 
resentation that the American farmer 
has had for many years through the 
Department of Agriculture. He coined the 
word “urbiculture” to indicate the in- 
terests of urban residents. This is not 
to say that he was not interested in 
agriculture, for ART YOUNGER was one of 
the most active boosters for California 
flowers. He was proud of his county, 
which is one of the leading shippers of 
flowers in the Nation, and frequently 
arranged to have thousands of beautiful 
blooms flown here each year so they 
could be enjoyed by his colleagues and 
other Californians. 

He and his wife, Norma, were obviously 
one of the happiest couples in Congress, 
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and while I know there is great sorrow 
in Art’s passing, I know also that her 
heart must be filled with pride in realiz- 
ing the great respect and admiration all 
of us held for her husband. My wife, Jean, 
joins me in expressing deep personal 
condolences to the Younger family. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois, the dis- 
tinguished ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of sadness that I take 
the floor at this time to speak of our 
friend, ARTHUR YOUNGER. 

ARTHUR faced the news of his serious 

illness the way he approached every- 
thing in life—with courage. When he 
admitted to himself that it was more 
than just the pressures and strains of 
the session that was taking a greater toll 
of his strength, he told his doctors he 
wanted the unvarnished truth, and with 
the facts before him he arranged his life 
in his usual straightforward way. He 
knew he could not continue at his usual 
vigorous pace, but he continued to ful- 
fill his responsibilities to his constituents 
and to his office within the limits of his 
strength. 
My association with ARTHUR has been 
a long and close one. We worked together 
on our committee, and although we may 
have disagreed on details we were in ac- 
cord on principles, and his support and 
good counsel could always be depended 
on. 

Conscientious in large and small mat- 
ters alike, you could depend upon Ar- 
THUR to be the first member to arrive 
at committee hearings, the one to attend 
every session, and the one to examine 
and pursue the legislation with utmost 
diligence. No one had ever to wonder 
where ARTHUR YOUNGER stood once he 
made up his mind on an issue. He was 
open and friendly in his dealings with 
every man but unshakable in his dedica- 
tion to principle and his duty as he saw 
it. He was, in short, a great credit to his 
constituency and to the Congress as 
well. 

His friends will mourn him. His ad- 
mirers, and that includes everyone who 
came in contact with him, will miss him. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished minority whip, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, Iam deeply 
grieved with the passing of my friend and 
colleague, ART YOUNGER. 

He was one of our ablest Members and 
one of my best of friends. He will be 
greatly missed, more than we presently 


On an occasion such as this we now 
wish, in our grief, what we now say about 
our beloved colleague we had said to him 
when he sat here with us. Flowers for the 
living should be our principle of life. 

I cannot but believe, however, that ArT 
Youncer knew in his heart, without our 
specific words, that all of us who serve 
with him held him in the highest regard 
and the deepest affection. That he served 
here for 14 years bespeaks the regard and 
affection with which he was held by the 
people he represented. No district could 
have a more dedicated spokesman than 
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ArT YouncER of the 11th District of Cali- 
fornia. Through the privilege of s] 

in his district last fall, it was then learned 
of the great love and respect his people 
had for him. 

Some say he was a conservative. Per- 
haps his guiding principle was: Be not 
the first by whom the new is tried, nor 
the last to set the old aside. But that does 
not necessarily apply to ART YOUNGER. 

He was a man who adhered closely to 
proven principles. But he was a man of 
vision. During his first term in Con- 
gress—14 years ago—he proposed that a 
department of Government at Cabinet 
level be established to deal with urban 
affairs. We now have such a department. 

Over the years Art made a substantial 
contribution to the work of the Congress, 
particularly in connection with the many 
major problems coming before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. He was our second ranking Re- 
publican on that committee. His work on 
that committee and here on the floor of 
the House stands as a monument to him. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us deeply feel this 
loss, and I join with my colleagues in ex- 
pressing my sincerest sympathy to his 
good wife. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
MAILLIARD]. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, today 
we pause to pay homage to our late col- 
league and a distinguished member of 
the California delegation, the Honorable 
J. ARTHUR YOUNGER. 

Born and raised on the Pacific coast, 
Congressman Youncer settled in San 
Mateo County, Calif., where he became 
a prominent business and civic leader. 

At a time when most men would be 
contemplating retirement, ARTHUR 
Youncer chose to enter into politics and 
devoted the last 14% years of his life to 
public service. He and I came to Con- 
gress together, and our districts were ad- 
joining. He applied himself as unstint- 
ingly to his final chosen career as he had 
in the past in business and civic activi- 
ties, earning the respect, affection, and 
esteem of both colleagues and con- 
stituents. 

ARTHUR YOUNGER possessed a unique 
quality. He never seemed to grow old. 
He was always active in thought, never 
chargeable with fogyism. He seemed 
content, yet ever dissatisfied; settled, 
yet ever unsettled. He always seemed to 
enjoy the best of what is, and still be the 
first to find the best of what should be. 
Although one might disagree with his 
views, and many, including myself, oc- 
casionally did so, no one could fail to 
respect him as a man and for the tenac- 
ity with which he fought for his beliefs. 

The House will sorely miss ART 
Youncer and the contributions he made 
to its deliberations. It will not, however, 
soon forget him. He leaves behind a leg- 
acy of dedicated service and cheerful 
friendliness which will endure long after 
his untimely death. 

To his wonderful wife Norma and 
other members of the family, my wife 
joins me in extending our most heartfelt 
sympathy. I hope the knowledge that we 
all share a part of their loss may serve to 
lighten the burden just a little bit. 
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Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, of Cali- 
fornia, was a shock to me since I had 
understood from a recent news article 
that he had been working part time in 
his office. There are few Members that 
I have had as close an association as I 
have had with Art Youncer. This has 
extended over a period of several years. 
I am the beneficiary of having had the 
privilege of working with him at the 
Thursday morning House prayer break- 
fasts. If he were in the city of Washing- 
ton on Thursday he was in attendance 
there. The meetings were scheduled for 
8 a.m. He came early along with JIMMY 
Urr and Sam Davenport. The three of 
them generally had finished with their 
breakfast before the meeting time of 8 
a.m. arrived. Whatever assignment was 
given Art YouncerR he did it with en- 
thusiasm and zeal. I will miss his ready, 
winsome smile, and his friendly greeting. 
He loved people. He was happy when in 
their midst. He had all of the attributes 
which meant for success in the public 
service; attentiveness to duty, loyalty to 
his constituents, and devotion to his 
country. 

I join with other of my colleagues in 
expressing sympathy to the members of 
his family. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
BELL]. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I join with my 
colleagues in expressing deep sorrow at 
the death of one of the most dedicated 
and able Members of Congress, J. 
ARTHUR YOUNGER. 

ArT was a man whose career exempli- 
fied devotion to duty, love of country, 
and dedication to public service. 

His selfless efforts on behalf of his 
constituency and our State of California 
will long be remembered. 

His truly outstanding achievements 
on behalf of the Nation he loved so well 
will stand as his greatest memorial. 

I feel honored indeed to have been his 
friend and to have worked with him. 

Mr. Speaker, he was a distinguished 
public servant who performed with ex- 
ceptional personal integrity, and honesty. 
My wife Sally joins me and all who were 
privileged to know Art and mourn his 
passing and our hearts go out to his 
devoted wife Norma. 

This Legislative Chamber will deeply 
miss his presence, and the Nation, a 
champion of justice. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PICKLE]. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, it is a fit- 
ting tribute to our late colleague from 
California, the Honorable ARTHUR 
Youncer, that he was described as being 
best known for his “devotion to duty and 
loyalty to country.” 

Having known Mr. YOUNGER for many 
years, and having served with him in the 
House and on the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, I had a 
very close association with him. I knew 
him as a man of modesty, certainly a 
man of humility; a man of great ability. 

I would only echo part of what Dr. 
W. Paul Ludwig stated in his eulogy for 
the late Mr. YOUNGER: 
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Governments are made by people and great 
governments are made by great people like 
ARTHUR YOUNGER. 


I sincerely believe that we can all bene- 
fit from our relationship with our late 
colleague. For, in Mr. YOUNGER there were 
the qualities that make some men stand 
just a little bit taller than others. In his 
actions there was never any question of 
fairness or equality because his life as a 
statesman was guided by the same prin- 
ciples as his life as a citizen and family 
man—those principles of honesty, in- 
tegrity, and a love for his Nation and for 
his God. 

His attitude and spirit was always re- 
freshing because he was constantly seek- 
ing to do more than was required; he 
was always willing to go that extra mile. 
Again, quoting Dr. Ludwig: 

Indeed, he appeared always to be seeking 
new ways to declare his love for the Nation, 
as if just to be an American made one a 
debtor to a degree that could never be ade- 
quately paid. 


Mr. Speaker, from personal observa- 
tion, I would say that one of the greatest 
attributes of this granitelike person, was 
his firm conviction that the best govern- 
ment was the least government; that the 
best government was the one nearest to 
the people. ArT YouncEer was a strong 
individualist. He was a steadfast con- 
servative. He was as consistent as the 
elements. themselves. The members of 
his committee always knew exactly how 
ArT YounceER thought, what he stood for, 
and that no amount of arguing would 
change his position 1 inch if he thought 
contrary to his personal philosophy. 
Whether you agreed with him or not, you 
could always depend on him. You knew 
exactly where he stood. And if he gave 
you his word, you could put it in the 
bank, 

In his work for his Nation, the best 
was not good enough. His personal in- 
terests often suffered due to his devo- 
tion to his country’s welfare. Those of 
us who are fortunate to have worked 
with Mr. Youncer know of his keen de- 
sire for progress and advancement. 

Mr. YOuNGER’s great faith in Christ 
and in the church might well serve as 
& reminder to each of us, too. From his 
devoted role as a Christian, he found 
strength and love, a love for his fellow 
man which you could sense upon just 
speaking with him. It would do well if 
we all might remember our late col- 
league’s attitudes toward mankind. 

And Mr. Youncer serves us still. Al- 
though his physical presence has passed 
on, we cherish the memory of this es- 
teemed gentleman. And, we can strive 
a little extra to do the right thing, no 
matter what the occasion, just as our 
late friend would no doubt do. 

Let us learn from the memory of our 
colleague the high ideals he held for his 
country. Let us learn a little better what 
humility and integrity is. Let us grasp 
a better meaning for fellowship of our 
fellow man, surely as our fine friend 
would have. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
on the gentleman from California [Mr. 

TT). 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. It is difficult, if 
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not impossible, to add much to what 
has been said. I simply want to say that 
ArT YOUNGER was not only my good 
friend, but he was my counselor and 
constant adviser. 

He was a man of great dedication and 
great devotion and great courage. I be- 
lieve certainly one of the great privi- 
leges I have had since I have been here 
was to have the friendship and advice 
of this great man from California. 

He possessed all of the attributes that 
were required in Holy Writ: 

What doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God? 


Our deepest sympathy to Norma, a 
wonderful wife, a great helpmate, and to 
the whole of the Younger family. I pray 
that God’s blessing may be upon them 
as the days and years go by. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. LEGGETT]. 

Mr. LEGGETT. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I join the other Members 
of this body in mourning the loss of our 
colleague, J. ARTHUR YOUNGER. 

Particularly I want to join the very 
appropriate and well chosen remarks of 
our colleague from Gilroy, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. GUBSER]. 

Mr. YOUNGER was devoted to his coun- 
try, to the Congress, and to his constitu- 
ency, and he served them all in a dis- 
tinguished and statesmanlike manner. 

He was a gentlemanly and kindly in- 
dividual. I remember his gracious ac- 
ceptance of those of us who joined the 
California congressional delegation after 
him. He of course had the position of 
chairman of the Republican delegation 
from California. 

I remember Art as having a very fine 
sense of humor. It was his habit to in- 
sert the columns of another Art, Arthur 
Hoppe, the California satirist and com- 
mentator, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I do not know whether Art always shared 
the political philosophy of the other Art, 
but both enjoyed a joke, and ArT 
Youncer always wanted to share those 
jokes with his colleagues in the House. 

His career was one of service. He con- 
tinued to serve gallantly until the end of 
his life. 

I wish to extend my deepest sympathy 
to his bereaved family and particularly 
to his wife, Norma, who assisted him so 
well. 

Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota, 

Mr. KLEPPE. I thank the gentleman 
from California for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, being a freshman Mem- 
ber of Congress, it was my personal 
privilege to only serve a very few months 
with our departed colleague, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. YOUNGER]. 
During that short period of time, he 
spent a great many days in the hospital 
and at home convalescing. However, in 
my very brief contacts with him, he came 
through as a very warm and human per- 
son, well aware of the frailities of man 
but, as I knew him, he possessed a very 
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strong personal desire to be helpful and 
useful to his fellow man. What more is 
there to ask out of a man than that he 
be considerate of his fellow man. I think 
Mr. Youncer filled that bill very well. 

I join with all of my colleagues today 
in paying special tribute to his memory 
as an American, as a Member of Congress 
and as a personal friend. His reward will 
be rich indeed because he planned it 
that way, and our life here will be better 
because he was among us for many won- 
derful years. 

I appreciate the gentleman's yielding. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. TALCOTT]. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, every one 
of us was saddened by the sudden and 
early death of our friend and esteemed 
colleague, J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, of Cali- 
fornia. 

ART was wonderfully versatile. He was 
a successful businessman who devoted 
his normal retirement years to the serv- 
ice of others. In the Congress, the coun- 
sel of his wide experience and sound 
judgment was sought by veteran and 
new Members of the Congress alike. He 
enjoyed a zest for life and sports, a keen 
sense of humor and a close rapport with 
youth. 

He was unusually endowed with many 
physical and mental talents, but he con- 
scientiously developed many special at- 
tributes of integrity, fidelity, courage, 
and conviction which have been equaled 
by few men. 

Arr’s tremendous courage and ex- 
traordinary faith are splendid examples 
for each of us and all who knew him. He 
fought hard to live, as he fought zeal- 
ously for many principles. 

His constituents, whom he served well, 
and his nation, which he loved dearly, 
will miss him. As one who was priv- 
ileged to know him only a short while, 
I shall always cherish his friendship, re- 
spect his integrity, and admire his ex- 
ample. My memory of him shall be one 
of my prized possessions—something not 
lost by death. 

Mrs. Talcott and I extend our con- 
dolences to Norma, his wife, and to his 
family. 

Some Members were unable to hear 
the fitting eulogy of his pastor, Dr. W. 
Paul Ludwig, of the Chevy Chase Pres- 
byterian Church. Washington, D.C. 
Therefore, I include the eulogy offered 
at his memorial service. 

In GRATITUDE FOR J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 

(By Dr. W. Paul Ludwig) 

When our fathers brought forth on this 
continent a new nation, they established it 
not alone upon verbalized political doctrine, 
While it is true that no country on earth 
or in any age has produced such stirring 
documents of national faith as have we, 
these alone have not made us great. 


“O God, beneath Thy guiding hand 
Our exiled fathers crossed the sea; 
“And when they trod the wintry strand, 
ba PAE and psalm they worshiped 
ee. 


Thou heardest, well pleased, the song, the 
prayer: 
Thy blessing came; and still its power 
Shall onward, through all ages, bear 
The memory of that holy hour, 
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Laws, freedom, truth, and faith in God 
Came with those exiles o’er the waves; 

And, where their pilgrim feet have trod, 
The God they trusted guards their graves. 


And here Thy name, O God of love, 
Their children's children shau aqore, 
Till these eternal hills remove, 
And spring adorns the earth no more.” 
—LEonarD BACON. 


To a unique degree, unmatched in his- 
tory, our affirmations have sprung from ex- 
perience, not mere hope and they were cast 
into form by spiritual pragmatists not by 
academic technicians, 

It will be instantly recognized in this dis- 
tinguished company, that what I say about 
the spiritual stature of our nation’s founders 
has been seen and known among us in these 
latter years. Governments are made by people 
and great governments are made by great 
people like Arthur Younger. 

My gratitude will never cease that my 14 
years in Washington have coincided with 
those of this eminent statesman. It has been 
no less than exciting to witness the life of a 
man who made his office of state a sanctuary 
for all that has been sacred in the noblest 
traditions of our nation and of our faith. 

So long as Arthur Younger’s personality 
pervaded the halls of Congress, there was 
never any question about the supremacy of 
integrity, industry and fair play. 

He was so unequivocally devoted to his 
country’s welfare, that his personal interests 
were habitually submerged. Indeed, he ap- 
peared always to be seeking new ways to 
declare his love for the nation, as if just to 
be an American made one a debtor to a 
degree that could never be adequately paid. 

Often it is said that a pastor has no pastor 
to supply his own spiritual needs. This is 
not literally true. For me, at least, Congress- 
man Younger fulfilled that role. As a totally 
committed churchman and sensitive Chris- 
tian, he conveyed his love and encourage- 
ment to those who give their lives to the 
church. The faithfulness and spiritual grace 
which he and Mrs. Younger have shown here 
in this house of worship through the years 
leaves a vision of dedication which we shall 
long cherish. 

It is not timely here to recount his skills 
as a legislator, as a pioneer and as a prophet. 
These, his constituents and his colleagues 
know full well. His record is distinguished and 
his service is a proud chapter in the annals 
of Congress. 

But those who knew him best, his family, 
his staff, his friends, some of us who wor- 
shipped with him—will remember and thank 
God that in him preachments and practice 
were one thing, promises and fulfillment, 
creed and life—all one! This was a man!—a 
man of God—a man for America! 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a eulogy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Van DEER- 
LIN]. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
always a sad task to join in marking the 
departure of a colleague. But it is espe- 
cially so, for me, in the case of ART 
Youncer, a fellow Californian and es- 
teemed colleague on the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Having served more than 5 years with 
Mr. Youncer on the committee and two 
of its subcommittees, I observed from 
close range his devotion to duty. He was 
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often the first member to be in his place, 
ready to start proceedings. His record of 
faithful attendance in committee ses- 
sions must have been one of the best in 
the entire House. 

I never knew Mr. Youncer to indulge 
in obstructionism for partisan or other 
reasons, or take advantage of committee 
witnesses with whose testimony he might 
disagree. He was always considerate of 
the feelings of colleagues and staff. 

I shall always remember his special 
kindness to me as a fellow Californian, 
and as a colleague with far less seniority 
than he. 

Mr. YouncGer’s distinguished career is 
well known to us all. His special interest 
in urban affairs 14 years ago led him to 
introduce legislation to establish a 
Cabinet-level Department of Urbiculture, 
which would have concerned itself with 
urban problems. 

Mr. YouncEer was ahead of his time. 
His bill did not succeed, but it is now gen- 
erally regarded as the forerunner of the 
much later legislation which resulted in 
the creation of the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. 

It was this type of foresight which 
made Mr. YounceEr such a valuable Mem- 
ber of the House. 

I join our colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle in expressing deepest condo- 
lences to his widow, Norma. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a heavy heart that I stand today with 
my colleagues to pay a final tribute of 
respect to the memory of the honorable 
J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, late a Representa- 
tive to Congress from California’s 11th 
Congressional District. 

When Art YOUNGER passed away the 
Nation lost one of its distinguished 
statesmen, the State of California and 
its 11th Congressional District lost an 
able and effective Representative, Norma 
Younger lost a devoted husband, and I 
lost one of my best friends. 

ArT and I came to Congress the same 
year—in January of 1953. A friendship 
was immediately formed between us 
which, through close association in this 
Chamber and outside, warmed and rip- 
ened as the years passed. The news that 
he had developed leukemia came as a 
profound shock because it came without 
warning. One day ArT appeared to be in 
robust health; the next day it was ob- 
vious that he did not have many days 
to live. But one who was not aware of 
the fact would never have suspected it 
from Art’s demeanor. He was a man of 
great courage and strong faith. He dis- 
played these attributes when other men 
would have given up in despair. 

Throughout an intimate association 
that extended nearly 15 years, I 
never saw ART YOUNGER do or say a Mean 
thing. He was uniformly courteous, gen- 
tle, considerate, and kind in dealings 
with his colleagues. He was utterly with- 
out guile. In my book he was truly a 
great American who selflessly devoted 
his time and energy in promoting the 
best interests of our country, and in 
serving his State and district. He has left 
his own memorial in the hearts of us 
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who are left behind and it will be more 
lasting than brass. 

I was privileged to attend memorial 
services for Art in the church which he 
regularly attended when in Washington, 
and I heard his minister deliver one of 
the most eloquent and moving tributes 
that I ever heard. As I listened to the 
words of this gifted minister, who knew 
ART YOUNGER as a devout Christian who 
lived his religion during the week as he 
proclaimed it on Sunday, I thought that 
the words of Angelo Petri well described 
the feeling I had for my departed 
friend: 

In one sense there is no death. The life 
of a soul lasts beyond his departure. You 
will always feel that life touching yours, 
that volce speaking to you, that spirit look- 
ing out to other eyes, talking to you in the 
familiar things he touched, worked with, 
and loved as familiar friends. He lives on in 
your life and in the lives of others who 
knew him. 


So on this sad occasion I leave to oth- 
ers to speak of this man’s distinguished 
public career. Adequate reference has 
already been made today to that career. 
I also leave to others to speak of the 
great loss which his State and district 
have suffered in his passing. This subject 
has also been handled adequately. I pre- 
fer to record my own sense of deep per- 
sonal loss over the going away of a true 
friend who will be sorely miseed by me 
as the days and years go passing by. 

Annie Elliott joins me in extending to 
Art’s grieving Norma, who was his de- 
voted wife and constant companion for 
many years, our profound sympathy over 
her loss. It is our hope that she will find 
some measure of consolation in the 
knowledge that Art has left behind him 
a host of friends who mourn with her 
over his passing. 

(Mr. JONAS asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Anpair]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, it is a sad 
privilege that we have here today of 
joining in these expressions of esteem 
for our dear departed friend, ART 
Youncer. No one could have sat here and 
listened to what has been said without 
better understanding why ARTHUR 
Youncer was so highly regarded. Pre- 
vious speakers have made mention of his 
characteristics of friendliness, of love 
of God, home, and country, of consist- 
ency, of fairness, and of a desire to do 
those things which were for the welfare 
of his constituency and his Nation. Cer- 
tainly that paints a composite picture of 
a great man and a most valuable Mem- 
ber of this House. 

Mrs. Adair joins me in expressing to 
Norma and his family our very deep con- 
dolences and our sympathy. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELSEN]. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am hon- 
ored to participate in the eulogies we 
offer for our late colleague, the Honor- 
able J. ARTHUR YOUNGER. It was my priy- 
ilege to serve with Art on the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee 
where I soon found his counsel to be of 
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great assistance in understanding the 
complicated matters with which we deal 
in that committee. He was, moreover, & 
friendly guy with a twinkle in his eye. 
His personal warmth and good humor 
added pleasure to all our associations in 
the years we served together in the 
House. 

The regular weekly Younger break- 
fasts, which our late colleague organized, 
gave many of us added inspiration and 
determination to better serve our coun- 
try in a manner reflecting credit on the 
great Christian heritage. We shall sorely 
miss Art’s hand in this and and in all 
the other ways he served the people of 
the United States. 

May Art’s family and loved ones find 
solace in the distinguished service he 
rendered to his Nation, and derive com- 
fort from his many achievements on be- 
half of good government. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, having 
listened to the wonderful tributes paid 
to the life and work of our late friend, 
ARTHUR YOUNGER, I realize there is very 
little I could add or very few words I 
might say that have not been said before. 
I would like to say that coming from a 
different section I reflect what I think is 
the sentiment of all of the Members of 
the House; namely, that all sections ap- 
preciated ARTHUR YOUNGER as a real 
American, and a fine Member of Con- 
gress. He was a man who kept his head 
at a time when many might not be keep- 
ing theirs. Never have I seen him, in the 
many years I knew him—and I knew him 
well—when he was not a true friend to 
his beliefs, to the welfare of the general 
public. Never have I seen him discour- 
teous in debate nor have I ever seen him 
espouse an unworthy cause. Never have I 
seen him on the floor that he did not 
know his subject. In addition to the won- 
derful contributions he made here in the 
Congress and to the well-being of the 
United States, I have the privilege, as 
does my wife, of knowing his fine wife, 
Norma. We extend to her and others of 
his family our deepest sympathy, and to 
the country we say that we have truly 
lost a friend, a worthy Representative of 
a fine State of a type of which we have 
far too few, has passed on. The benefits 
of his work and the example of his life 
will live on. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
while I had been privileged to serve in 
the Congress with Arr Youncer only 
since January of 1965, it is a privilege 
I found purely enjoyable and extremely 
reassuring. I had heard fine things of 
ART Youncer from my predecessor before 
I ever came here. When I had the op- 
portunity of personal acquaintance with 
him, I was not disappointed. 

ArT was the kind of man to whom a 
younger Member of Congress could turn 
for honest and straightforward advice 
whether it was about legislation or po- 
litical decisions or personal considera- 
tions. He saw things clearly and assessed 
them with succinct simplicity. 

Service with him was reassuring be- 
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cause it gave the feeling that a maximum 
of experience and sober judgment was 
being made on behalf of the people of the 
lith District of California. That they 
should send a person of ART YOUNGER’S 
integrity to represent them in the Fed- 
eral Government was more a compli- 
ment to his constituents than it was to 
him. 

The ready smile and always cheer- 
ful personality made it easier to seek 
his advice. He enjoyed life because he 
enjoyed people. This may explain why 
his 74 years left him the countenance 
and bearing of a much younger man. 

The myelogenous leukemia which took 
Art Youncer from us prematurely and 
suddenly is a form of the disease which 
can sometimes be controlled by medical 
science. In its acute form its ravages 
are tragically swift, as they were in ART’S 
case. 

Much is still not understood about 
this form of a dread disease to which I 
have recently lost a close personal friend 
in my home community as well as my 
friend and colleague from California. 
The acute childhood form of the disease, 
acute leukemia, has also struck in my 
family as it has in the families of oth- 
er Members of Congress. It is to be 
hoped that the Congress will continue 
its present interest in tracking down the 
cause and cure of such diseases. To do 
so is a worthy contribution to the fu- 
ture. It is the kind of sensible, con- 
servative program for progress which ART 
Youncer felt was a desirable function 
of the Federal Government. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentlewoman from Washington 
(Mrs. May]. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
heart filled with sadness that I join with 
others to pay a sincere tribute to our 
beloved colleague and friend, the Hon- 
orable J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, of California. 

I admired ArT Youncer immensely 
and valued his friendship highly. When 
I first came to Congress Art and Norma 
Younger were among the first of 
new friends I made, because we had 
mutual acquaintances in the State of 
Washington where they had once lived. 

And, I was only one of a host of friends 
because Art had a special attribute of 
good humor and a warm, kindly de- 
meanor that made him an unusually 
likeable man. He was a conscientious, 
faithful representative of his people in 
California and a man who had a cour- 
ageous dedication to the principles he 
believed in and fought for. But, his 
friendly personality always assured that 
even those who may have disagreed with 
some of his convictions always respected 
him deeply and liked him very much as 
a person. 

The State of California and the people 
of his congressional district will miss his 
fine representation, his colleagues in the 
House will miss his keen sense of humor, 
his understanding, his wisdom, his devo- 
tion to duty and to Christian principles. 

To Norma, his wonderful wife, and 
all those of his family, I extend my 
deepest sympathy. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
PETTIS]. 

Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, the loss of 
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our friend and colleague, Representative 
ARTHUR YOUNGER, directs to our minds’ 
focus qualities of character and spirit 
rarely combined in so congenial a man- 
ner. A man of competence with an un- 
failing sense of duty, he was also a man 
of uncommon sensitivity in perceiving 
the feelings and needs of his fellow men. 

A freshman in this House, Mr. Speak- 
er, needs a friend and counselor. ARTHUR 
YOUNGER was an “older brother” to me 
and was, in spite of heavy burdens of 
office and increasing physical weakness, 
always available with the kind of guid- 
ance and encouragement that left me a 
wiser and a better man. 

His wife, Norma, has been “big sister” 
to my wife, Shirley, here in Washington. 
Impressions of our deceased colleague as 
seen through his companion, Norma, 
support and amplify. what I have already 
suggested—that ARTHUR YOUNGER was an 
able and outstanding statesman and a 
kind and considerate Christian friend 
who found deep pleasure and satisfac- 
tion in living the goodness and kindness 
of God. 

His death, Mr. Speaker, leaves us and 
his constituents with a deep sense of 
personal loss, but with spiritual goals 
and insights that should make us better 
public servants and truer men and 
women. 

I join my colleagues in extending sin- 
cerest condolences to his companion and 
dear ones. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. ScCHWENGEL]. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to join my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle who are, today, pausing to 
do a deserved honor to one of our former 
colleagues, the Honorable ARTHUR 
Youncer of California. It is fitting and 
proper that we should do this for this 
man with the example of his life, for his 
contributions to his community and 
State before he became a Member of 
Congress, were unique and impressive. 
Others have or will speak of them, but 
there is also another area of his public 
service that should be noted. That is the 
independent sector of our society. Like 
many in public life, he was a “joiner,” 
but he was different because when he 
joined an organization, he joined to 
make a contribution to the objective of 
the organization he became a part of. In 
this area he did so much to build a mon- 
ument of himself in the hearts and 
minds of the fellow members of the or- 
ganizations in which he was active. 

After he became a Member of Con- 
gress, he had to forego activity in some 
of these organizations, but when he came 
here he found other organizations and 
became active as was his custom at home. 
Others have spoken of this eloquently 
and brilliantly. I might add, at this point, 
however, that his involvement in extra- 
curricular activities demonstrated his 
faith in the American ideal of helping 
others to help themselves and thereby 
to strengthen and improve the moral 
base on which we build a better country. 

I must add my commendation, too, 
along with my colleagues, to his tre- 
mendous capacity to work as a repre- 
sentative of the people. With the 
thorough understanding of American 
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basic freedoms and philosophies and his 
faith in the opportunities it gave, he 
sought to legislate and influence legis- 
lation so that Government could become 
more effective for the people it served 
without wasting their energy, time, and 
money. 

I can testify, in addition, to the fact 
that his personality prevailed in the 
Halls of Congress. My colleagues agree 
that with him there was never any ques- 
tion about the supremacy of integrity, 
industry, and fairplay. 

No one could or would ever deny that 
he was devoted to his country’s welfare, 
that his personal interests were always 
secondary. 

Searching always for new ways to de- 
clare his love for the Nation he served 
seemed paramount and he was always 
appreciated by those who knew him so 
well. Others have testified to his skills 
as a legislator. His colleagues from Cali- 
fornia can testify on his service to his 
constituents. All can agree that his rec- 
ord was a distinguished one and his serv- 
ice a proud chapter in the annals of 
Congress. 

In the words of a poet, Edwin Mark- 
ham, in tribute to another great Ameri- 
can, Abraham Lincoln: 

Here was a man to hold against the world 
a man to match the mountains and the sea. 


In closing, Mr. Speaker, may I extend 
my sympathy and the sympathy of Mrs. 
Schwengel to his family, especially his 
wife Norma; to all of his other friends 
and to his staff, all of whom will miss 
him, but whose lives are richer because 
of their opportunity to work with him 
and to know of the fine service—first- 
hand—and contributions he made to his 
fellow man. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oregon. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank my friend, the gentleman from 
California, for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I have listened with in- 
terest and understanding as the Mem- 
bers of the House who served through 
the years with Art YounGER have com- 
mented on his substantive contributions 
to the legislative process in the Congress. 
The complete bipartisanship and broad 
geographical representation involved in 
this tribute are most impressive. 

I am certain that I speak for many of 
my freshman colleagues when I express 
the strong feeling that even those of us 
who measure our time of real friend- 
ship with Arr Youncer in months in- 
stead of years also feel a real sense of loss 
at his passing away. 

His kindness, his sincerity, his warmth, 
his consideration for others, his obvious 
sense of responsibility, his courage, his 
smile—all were clear evidences of the rare 
quality of this fine person, and of the 
depth of the Christian faith which he 
not only professed, but truly practiced to 
the very limit of his ability. 

The world never has in it at one time 
enough people of the rare character of 
this man, ArT YouNGER, that we can ac- 
cept his leaving us without a deep sense 
of regret—not really for him, but for our- 
Selves. Our particular sympathy goes 
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forth to his family. May the comfort and 
blessing of the Lord be with them. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I do not believe anything can be added 
to what has already been said, but I 
I would feel amiss if I did not express my 
appreciation of, and high esteem for our 
former colleague, ARTHUR YOUNGER. The 
association that I had with him over the 
years impressed me not only with his 
dedication and his sincerity, but the fact 
that he was indeed a Christian gentle- 
man, and I can pay no higher tribute to 
any man. I know that Mrs. Jones joins 
me in extending our sympathies to his 
widow, and to other members of his 
family, who can be assured that their 
loss is shared by Art’s many friends 
whose lives have been enriched by their 
association with him. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
leagues here today have paid’ creat and 
high tribute in their eulogies to ArT 
Youncer, and little more can be said here 
that can enhance his honesty, his in- 
tegrity, his high courage, his high prin- 
ciples and his devotion to his profession 
as a Congressman, and his sterling, un- 
surpassed qualities as an American. 

As for me, Mr. Speaker, I will remem- 
ber him best and always as a friend, and 
wise counselor. I have never known a 
person I liked better or a person for 
whom I had more respect. 

I remember well when I learned of his 
passing that my first remarks to my wife, 
Mrs. Gurney, who also knew him and his 
wife, Norma, very well, were these: “Oh, 
how greatly we will all miss him.” 

And the House of Representatives will 
not be the same without ArT YOUNGER. 
This House and those who knew him have 
indeed suffered a great and irreplaceable 
loss, and so has this Nation. 

My deepest sympathy and that of Mrs. 
Gurney go to Norma Younger, and all 
of Art’s family. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, the untimely passing of our 
esteemed colleague, Congressman J. 
ARTHUR YOUNGER, leaves many of us here 
with a great sense of personal loss. For 
more than 4 years I had the privilege to 
work closely with this man whose judg- 
ment and integrity I came to respect 
very deeply. In age and appearance he 
was very much like my own father, and 
as a result I was drawn closely to him. 
When I first came to Congress ArT 
YOUNGER was a senior member of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. It was my good fortune 
to serve with him as a member of the 
Subcommittee on Communications and 
Power. His interest and personal kind- 
nesses to me during my early years here 
are among my strongest recollections of 
this fine man who has been an example 
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of a dedicated public servant to us all. 
His generosity in sharing with me and 
others his wealth of knowledge is only 
one demonstration of this kindly man’s 
outlook and capacity for assistance for 
others. 

Mr. Speaker, not only was Congress- 
man YOUNGER a dedicated legislator, but 
he was a valued friend as well. My 
deepest sympathy goes out to his wife and 
family during this sorrow-filled time. 
Legislator, friend, and esteemed col- 
league, Congressman YouNnGER will be 
sorely missed by the House of Represent- 
atives. The world is a poorer place for his 
passing. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I was deeply saddened when I heard of 
the death of a close friend and col- 
league, ART YOUNGER. 

Even before I came to Washington I 
had heard what a fine man ART YOUNGER 
was from my father, who served with 
him in the Congress. When I succeeded 
my father in the Congress, I found that 
my father’s praise of ART YOUNGER was 
indeed merited. 

I have had the pleasure of working 
with Art Youncer on the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
and found that experience both reward- 
ing and instructive. 

As a skilled legislator, ART YOUNGER 
provided vital guidance in matters con- 
cerning urban affairs and particularly 
health legislation. His efforts on the 
health profession bill last year will allow 
many young men and women to earn a 
medical education that otherwise might 
have been denied them. 

His dedication to his work was well 
known. You could count on ART YOUNGER 
to carry his share of the work. The gen- 
tleman from California never compro- 
mised with his responsibility as a Member 
of Congress. 

My wife, Becky, and I offer our deepest 
sympathy to his wife, Norma, in this 
sad hour. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
REINECKE]. 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I join 
today with my colleagues in mourning 
the passing of a great leader, a valuable 
public servant, and a close friend, Ar- 
THUR YOUNGER. 

ARTHUR YOUNGER has served our home 
State of California untiringly while rep- 
resenting the citizens of San Mateo 
County for the past 14 years. He moved 
to California after being raised and edu- 
cated in the State of Washington. He 
established himself in a distinguished 
banking career. After moving to Cali- 
fornia, Art YouNGcER so contributed to 
the- community in which he lived, and 
gained the respect of his neighbors that 
he was elected to represent them in the 
House of Representatives in 1952. 

For 14 years he represented his con- 
stituents with ability, integrity, and dis- 
tinction. His colleagues from both sides 
of the aisle looked to him for advice and 
assistance. He was considered by all of 
us who knew him to be a man of sound 
and honest judgments. 
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ARTHUR YOUNGER, dedicated to serving 
the American people, was also a dedi- 
cated man of faith, living from day to 
day the convictions and commitments of 
his Christian faith. Those who met with 
him in the House prayer breakfast group 
became especially aware of the high cali- 
ber of his character and his deep spiri- 
tual concern for the problems facing the 
American people today. 

Because of his failing health, Arr 
YouncerR was planning to retire from 
public office at the end of this term of 
office. He gave the last full measure in 
the service of his country. 

ARTHUR YOUNGER will continue to be 
an inspiration and an example to all of 
us. He will be missed and long remem- 
bered with admiration by his many 
friends. I join today with his colleagues 
in the U.S. House of Representatives in 
extending sincere sympathy and con- 
dolences to his wife, Norma, and the 
Younger family who shall miss him 
most of all. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hunt]. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, when I first 
came to the House of Representatives 
in January, I sat in a seat not too far 
from where I am now standing, along- 
side of a gentleman who casually asked 
me my name and then extended to me 
the right hand of fellowship. That man 
was our departed colleague, Mr. 
Youncer. He took me to my first lunch 
in the congressional dining room and 
later we came back to the floor of the 
House and sat in adjoining seats. 

I shall never forget the words of wis- 
dom he gave me that day. He said, “Mr. 
Hont, you will have many moments in 
this House when you will be perplexed 
and you will wish to know, and wish to 
have guidance on how you should vote. 
I want to tell you that emblazoned over 
the Speaker’s rostrum there are in- 
scribed the truest words ever spoken, ‘In 
God We Trust’ and when the moment 
arises, place your trust in your God, 
as I have all these years.” 

I shall never forget those words. 

Later, it was my privilege to attend 
the congressional prayer breakfast with 
Mr. Youncer. I respected him for what 
he really was—a Christian gentleman— 
and I think as we go down in history 
and remember Mr. Youncer we shall al- 
ways know him and respect him for 
that—truly the epitome of Christian- 
ity—truly a believer in good govern- 
ment—and truly a fine gentleman pos- 
sessed of the finest character and of the 
utmost of integrity. 

Mr. Speaker, I join my colleagues to- 
day in expressing our sympathy to his 
wife, Norma, and to the other members 
of his family. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. McFatz]. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret that I join my colleagues in 
expressing my sincerest condolence to 
Mrs. Younger and the family of our late 
friend and colleague, ARTHUR YOUNGER. 
ArT was one of the most delightful men 
I have ever had the privilege of know- 
ing. We agreed on those fundamental 
ideas on which all Americans agree. Be- 
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cause we were of different parties, we dis- 
agreed on what are really the minor 
things on which Democrats and Repub- 
licans differ. 

ArT YOUNGER was a great Representa- 
tive of the State of California. All of 
us are proud of his contribution to his 
district, our State, and our Nation. We 
shall miss him, not only as a fellow 
worker, but as a friend who, with his 
smile, wit and friendly manner, he made 
our every day brighter. 

My family joins me in expressing our 
sympathy to his family. His family has 
lost him, but they retain memories of 
a wise and wonderful man. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. REIFEL]. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from California for yielding. 
I share the deep sorrow of my colleagues 
and wish to associate myself with their 
meaningful tributes to J. ARTHUR 
YOUNGER. 

Those who have preceded me have, 
more eloquently than I am able, already 
mentioned his effective capabilities as a 
legislator, his great loyalty as an Ameri- 
can citizen, his true warmness as a 
friend. 

When I first came to Congress 6 years 
ago, ART YOUNGER had a group which 
would meet on Wednesday mornings for 
breakfast. He invited me to join that 
group. About the same time I also par- 
ticipated in the House prayer breakfast 
group, which he attended regularly 
when he was in the city. As a result of 
these two breakfasts, which I attended 
almost every week while the Congress 
was in session, I came to know him as 
well as anyone in this body. We came to 
be warm, close, personal friends. We 
even had a little sign language which in- 
dicated when we greeted each other that 
we understood each other. I will miss 
him on these two occasions each week as 
well as here on the House floor, but my 
memories of our associations will enrich 
my own life as the days go by. 

Mrs. Reifel and I were equally fond of 
his dear wife, Norma. We extend to her 
our heartfelt sympathy and pray that 
ArTs stature as a man and a friend to 
the many who knew him in the Congress 
and elsewhere will sustain her in the 
days ahead, and from it will reap con- 
solation that will continue to give her 
the strength to meet the demands that 
will come upon her. To the other mem- 
bers of his family we extend our sincere 
condolences. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my colleagues in expressing deep regret 
at the loss of our friend, the Honorable 
J. ARTHUR YOUNGER. No Member of the 
House was more dedicated to those he 
represented and to the best interests of 
this entire Nation. His death is a real 
loss to the district he represented so well, 
to the State of California, and to the 
country as a whole. 

I will always treasure the opportunity 
to have known him and to have had his 
friendship. 

To Mrs. Younger and the members of 
his family, Mrs. Gross and I extend our 
sincere sympathy. 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I regret to rise in order to 
associate myself in memorial tribute to 
the late Honorable J. ARTHUR YOUNGER. 
To me he possessed many outstanding 
virtues. The ones I shall try to remember 
most were his overt pleasantness, his 
innate tolerance, his inherent and native 
sweetness, and yet his firm conviction 
as a representative Republican. Like 
many others who have spoken before, 
and with whom I would like to asso- 
ciate myself, I knew him closer in the 
prayer group than elsewhere. 

I particularly would like to recall his 
leadership in that group’s trips to An- 
napolis so that we might meet with our 
respective cadets and attend their chapel 
services, annually on a Sunday. 

Mrs. Hall and I met and visited with 
Art and Mrs. Younger during his last 
days at Walter Reed Hospital. He had 
the wisdom and the depth of personality 
to make me walk away from there feeling 
tall in his conviction, perception, and 
knowledge of what was ahead of him. 

We certainly extend our love, apprecia- 
tion, and regret to his family in this time 
of separation. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Harvey]. 

Mr. HARVEY, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to place into words the deep, 
personal feeling that one holds inside 
for a departed friend. In recent years, 
many of us have taken part in eulogies 
for former colleagues. Today, Mr. 
Speaker, I am both saddened and yet 
privileged to add my words in paying 
tribute to the late J. ARTHUR YOUNGER. 

Only 2 weeks before his passing, I 
spent a most enjoyable golf outing with 
Art and two of our colleagues. I shall 
always remember and treasure those re- 
laxing moments which I have thought 
of many times in recent days. Still fresh 
in my mind was Art’s comment, “I just 
hate the thought of ever giving up this 
game.” That day he also revealed that 
he was using his special putter—a gold 
one which was a gift from his wife. 

I have thought, too, of his golf game. 
He was an accomplished golfer. Not a 
really long driver, but he put his shots 
straight and true down the fairway. You 
did not see Art’s ball in the rough very 
often. 

In a way, this typified his service in 
this great body—true and accurate. 

From our service together on the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, I was quick to learn his ob- 
vious wisdom, his sound and solid ap- 
proach to many complicated legislative 
matters. I learned from him. 

This House, California’s 11th Congres- 
sional District, and our Nation have lost 
not only a fine public servant, but a truly 
great individual. Our country is a bit 
better because ART YOUNGER passed this 
way. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Wiccrns]. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
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the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Lipscoms] for yielding. 

I, too, join with my colleagues in ex- 
pressing tribute to our dear friend, J. 
ARTHUR YOUNGER, and in conveying my 
deepest sympathy to his wife. 

Others have said, quite properly, that 
this Congress has suffered a grievous 
loss. But I feel that loss, perhaps, more 
personally than others. 

Our colleague was a warm and affec- 
tionate friend to us all. To me, however, 
he was, and will always be, “Uncle Arr.” 
I could feel no greater sense of personal 
loss had he been a member of my im- 
mediate family. 

I know of his dedication to this coun- 
try and of his quiet but effective pursuit 
of liberty for all of the people in it. His 
only enemy was unreasoning bureauc- 
racy. So often, he spoke out in this 
Chamber against big government” and 
for the simple virtue of “commonsense” 
in meeting the issues before us. 

But that voice is now still. We are all 
the losers. In a large sense, however, we 
all are better men and women for having 
known and been associated with our late, 
beloved colleague, J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, of 
California. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, there is 
little I can add to what has been said 
here in tribute to our good friend Arr 
see I agree with all that has been 


As has been described, he was a dedi- 

cated public servant, a genuine states- 
man, a fearless fighter for the principles 
in which he believed, one of unimpeach- 
able integrity, and to this I would add 
that he was, indeed, a sweet and gentle 
man. 
He was a good friend of mine and of 
us all. His passing was a loss to us all, as 
well as a personal loss to me. He will be 
sorely missed. As a matter of fact, I can 
think of no Member in this House who 
had more friends and was more univer- 
sally liked and respected nor whose death 
will be more widely felt. 

I thank the gentleman from California 
for yielding. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
DEVINE]. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, with the 
passing of our beloved colleague, J. 
ARTHUR YOUNGER, the Congress of the 
United States and the Nation lost a truly 
great American. 

The dedication of ArT YOUNGER was 
surpassed by no other Member of the 
Congress and he had the respect of all 
Members of this body notwithstanding 
political affiliations. 

I was personally enriched by having 
the opportunity to associate with ART 
Youncer and serve with him for the 
better part of 9 years on the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Sitting beside him was a wonderful ex- 
perience and having his counsel and 
guidance and the benefit of his vast 
wisdom and experience. 

ART YOUNGER was a man of courage 
and conviction. He did not hesitate to 
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take a firm position when he knew he 
was right, yet he maintained an open 
mind in weighing all legislative matters. 

The Congress will sorely miss this 
great departed colleague who served his 
country so well. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join the gentleman from California 
in paying tribute to our departed col- 
league, ARTHUR YOUNGER. ART YOUNGER 
Was a great American and a true friend 
of all of us here in the Congress, but he 
was more than that: He was a friend of 
every citizen of America. He proved this 
time and time again through his out- 
standing work in the field of health leg- 
islation during the eight terms that he 
served in the House of Representatives. 

Not only was he a strong supporter of 
better health for all Americans but his 
work with the Public Health Service, 
medical schools, and the National In- 
stitutes of Health will long be felt in our 
Nation. He was a cosponsor of the legis- 
lation providing for the Health Pro- 
fessions Act, which passed the 89th Con- 
gress. 

He was the cosponsor of other very 
important pieces of legislation which will 
have a long and far-reaching effect upon 
the health of every citizen in America 
for years to come. 

Those of us who have watched closely 
the development of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health know of ArT YOuNGER’s 
long interest in these National Institutes 
of Health—the work of the National 
Cancer Institute and the National Heart 
Institute. The results of the research ef- 
fort carried on by the National Institutes 
of Health will be felt by many of us for 
years to come. 

I had an opportunity to talk with 
ARTHUR YOUNGER about the development 
and planning of future health services 
throughout the Nation, shortly after he 
was taken ill. He was a man who had an 
awareness of the problems this country 
faces in this area. 

He knew firsthand the many conflicts 
that we presently have within govern- 
mental agencies in the field of health. 

There could be no greater tribute to 
ARTHUR YOUNGER than that this Con- 
gress do some good hard work in coordi- 
nating these many governmental health 
efforts. 

The many health activities of the So- 
cial Security Administration, Public 
Health Service, and OEO were areas he 
was looking in this session. This Congress 
would pay a great tribute to ART YOUNGER 
by pursuing the kind of questioning that 
he was carrying out in this field of dupli- 
eating health activities in this session of 
Congress. 


We have lost a great American, but 
more importantly we have lost a true 
friend in Art Youncer, a thoughtful, 
kind, and gentle man, who will be long re- 
membered by all of us as we express to- 
day our sincere feelings and regrets to his 
lovely wife Norma and to all those people 
of his congressional district who made it 
possible for us to know this man, ARTHUR 
YOUNGER. 
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Mr. MATHIAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. MATHIAS]. 

Mr. MATHIAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I join my colleagues in mourn- 
ing the death of my good friend, a truly 
great man, ARTHUR YOUNGER. 

As a new Member, I did not have the 
opportunity to work with ARTHUR 
Youncer to the extent my colleagues 
did, but in the 6 months I have been 
here, I have come to know the great abil- 
ity, integrity, and character of this fine 
man. The people of his district, in north- 
ern California, respected him as a states- 
man who in his years of service and 
leadership had been a spokesman for 
sound, responsible government. 

On a few occasions, I sought the coun- 
sel and assistance of Congressman 
Youncer. He always offered a willing 
hand, and it was a privilege to have been 
associated with him. 

A recent newspaper account of Mr. 
Youncer’s passing stated, “On Capitol 
Hill, Mr. Youncer was a friendly and 
well-liked Congressman.” This expres- 
sion of sentiment, simple as it may be, 
describes a man who meant a great deal 
to many. What a fine way for us to 
remember him. 

Little I could say would add anything 
to the record of J. ARTHUR YOUNGER. 
I, personally, will treasure the memory 
of his friendship. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I join the 
distinguished gentleman from California 
(Mr. Liescoms] and all the other distin- 
guished Members of this House in this 
tribute to ARTHUR YOUNGER. 

I was particularly interested in the 
remarks made by the very able gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp]. No one 
in this House speaks with greater au- 
thority on the matter of public health 
than does he. When he points to ARTHUR 
YouNGER as one of the leaders in this 
field, he certainly knows whereof he 
speaks. 

I came to the Congress at the same 
time as ARTHUR YOUNGER. From that time 
we have been friends and our association 
pleasant and rewarding. 

He represented his district and the San 
Francisco area very ably. As a member of 
the Subcommittee on Public Works of 
the Appropriations Committee, I recall 
the times ARTHUR YOUNGER appeared be- 
fore our committee in the interest of 
projects which would build San Fran- 
cisco, would build California, and build 
the Nation itself. He was a devoted and 
dedicated public official. 

I take this opportunity to join with all 
Members in this fine tribute to him, and 
to express my sympathy to his devoted 
wife in her great loss. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I share the 
deep regret of my colleagues in the death 
of our distinguished colleague, ArTHUR 
Youncer. He was one of those solid, 
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sound and able Americans who is so 
essential to the proper growth and 
progress of our country. He was the type 
who help to keep the Congress or any 
other body on a sensible footing. 

He was one of the most likable and 
one of the most highly appreciated of all 
the Members of the House. ARTHUR 
YounceEr’s contributions were many. His 

was basic and fundamentally 
American. He served with distinction in 
the Congress, and it is a better organiza- 
tion because he served here. I was proud 
and privileged to be able to share his 
friendship. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
ment from Alabama. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who knew and loved ARTHUR YOUNGER 
know too that he personified those 
qualities of character which have made 
this country a great Republic. We shall 
miss him. We are deeply grateful to have 
known him. We will do well to follow his 
most worthy example. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
ment from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I wish to join in the tribute being paid 
to our late good friend, ARTHUR YOUNGER. 

He was a great American, a great Cali- 
fornian, a great legislator and, very 
proudly, a great Republican. 

Above all, for some of the newer Mem- 
bers, we knew him best as a man with a 
warm and friendly smile, with a keen 
wit and with time to give counsel and 
advice to newer Members of Congress. 

I join with all the members of the 
Kansas delegation in expressing our 
sympathy and paying tribute to our 
friend at this time. 

Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join my colleagues in paying tribute 
to the late J. ARTHUR YouNGER. The loss 
we sustain in the passing of this distin- 
guished gentleman is greatly emphasized 
by the respect and admiration he has re- 
ceived from the Members of this House 
of Representatives. 

It has been my privilege to have known 
him since I first came to Congress in 
1961. He was a good legislator with many 
friends and had an excellent, marvelous 
personality. 

In life, he was recognized as an out- 
standing leader, serving the people of 
California commendably. In death, he 
will be remembered with the greatest re- 
spect of many people as a man of prin- 
ciple and a most competent statesman. 

We will all miss him very much. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished American has been taken from 
our midst. He was a man of valiant spirit 
who fought for those principles in which 
he believed. He would never compromise 
these principles, and yet, he was suffi- 
ciently flexible to recognize there were 
other points of views and these he re- 
spected even though he could not em- 
brace them. 

He was a kind and gentle man who 
was full of life and left behind him a 
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monument of good deeds which any man 
would be proud to call his own. 

Both of us had our offices located on 
the second floor of the Rayburn Build- 
ing and this afforded me the opportunity 
to accompany him almost daily on the 
way to this Chamber. It did not take long 
to appreciate the depth of his thinking 
and his heartfelt consideration for his 
fellow man. 

In many respects, he was ahead of his 
time. The plight of the American cities 
and a proper regard for their problems 
were voiced by ARTHUR YOUNGER long be- 
fore most of us evaluated their serious 
impact on society. A Department of 
Urban Affairs was his suggestion and in 
the promotion of such a Department he 
gave a full measure of his talents to 
thoughts only now developing, and tak- 
ing form in the minds of others. 

We have lost an exceptional legislator. 
I, and scores of others on this floor, have 
lost a dear friend. 

With these thoughts goes my sym- 
pathy to his family. He was as proud of 
them as they have every right to be 
proud of him. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
the memory of J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, and 
Mrs, Ullman and I want to extend our 
heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. Younger in 
this very trying hour. 

ARTHUR YOUNGER was a man dedicated 
to public service, and his long years of 
service on the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee were marked with 
distinction. He was a warm, friendly, and 
sympathetic human being, and it was my 
privilege to have him as a colleague. 

He will be missed by all who knew him. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I join my colleagues today in 
paying tribute to the memory of the late 
Representative from California, ART 
Youncer. Those of us from his home 
State know what a great loss the people 
he served so long and so well will suffer. 
He had the support of Republicans and 
Democrats alike who, recognizing his 
honesty, his talent, and his determina- 
tion, chose him to represent them in Con- 
gress eight times. He worked actively in 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, displaying a particular inter- 
est in communications. He was instru- 
mental in the development of the com- 
munication satellite program, an effort 
which enables the peoples of the world to 
better understand each other. 

The people of San Mateo County have 
lost a distinguished representative, a 
man who earned the respect and trust 
of those he represented. As we, his col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives, 
mourn his passing, we should take a mo- 
ment to reflect on the characteristics that 
made ART YOUNGER a valued servant of 
his constituency, a forthright colleague 
and a good citizen. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in eight Congresses I was privileged to 
serve with ARTHUR YOUNGER, who was 
elected to the 83d Congress to which I 
also had been elected after my defeat 2 
years earlier. In those earlier years we 
met frequently and his friendship I 
prized. 

There was a great warmth about Ar- 
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THUR YOUNGER, and a genuineness in his 
liking of people that was marked. It is 
not an exaggeration to say that every 
Member of the House on both sides of the 
aisle was his friend. I was deeply sad- 
dened by the news of his passing. To the 
members of his family I extend my 
sympathy. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, in many respects the public ca- 
reer of our friend and colleague, ARTHUR 
YOUNGER, represented the best in what 
we call good Americanism. He was not 
extreme in his persona] life nor in public 
service, in any respect. He simply did his 
job, ably, patriotically and continuously, 
as à good citizen. 

Although mild in manner and appear- 
ance, he could, when principle was in- 
volved, display a hard core of determina- 
tion. This served him well not only in his 
distinguished military career in the serv- 
ice of his country, but in his almost 16 
years of service on behalf of the people 
of the 11th District of California. 

His life spanned the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies. It was a good life, and we share 
today in his memory pride in that life, 
which was so typical of the kind of Amer- 
ican who dedicates it to service for his 
country. 

In the face of much trouble and de- 
spair about our Nation today, ARTHUR 
YouncER never lost faith. Nor will we, 
so long as we are free to revere and 
honor the life of great public servants 
and fine Americans such as our departed 
colleague, the friend and companion of 
so many of us, ART YOUNGER. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, as another 
of our colleagues lies at rest from his 
labors, I join with others in paying a final 
tribute to the gentleman from California. 

While this moment is filled with both 
sadness and remorse, there are also re- 
wards for which each of us as Members 
of this House and citizens throughout the 
Nation can be lastingly grateful. The 11th 
Congressional District, the State of Cali- 
fornia, and the Nation are richer indeed 
in the strength of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of an envied governmental struc- 
ture, that ARTHUR YOUNGER championed 
at all times without fear or hesitation. 
His effective efforts that have accrued 
benefits to each of us today will also serve 
as a Monument to him in benefits to fu- 
ture generations. 

Like others who were present to greet 
me as a freshman Member of this body, 
ARTHUR YOUNGER extended the hand of 
friendship and helped to bolster the 
needed confidence that could have fal- 
tered without such a warm and under- 
standing welcome to these Halls. 

ARTHUR YOUNGER was a native of the 
west coast he loved and served, born 
during the colorful era preceding this 
century. His school years were spent 
there, and after his graduation from the 
University of Washington, his early busi- 
ness career was interrupted, like many 
others, by his country’s call to arms dur- 
ing World War I. He served with honor 
on foreign soil, and returned to resume a 
career in finance. This experience culmi- 
nated in an assignment on the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, and served him 
and this House well as he fulfilled the 
duties placed in his hands by his Califor- 
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nia constituency in the 83d Congress, and 
in each succeeding Congress. 

Serving on the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee for most of this 
period, he has devoted much time, en- 
ergy, and capability to legislation dealing 
with the important matters of trade and 
the interchange between the United 
States and other nations, as well as 
among the 50 States that form our Union. 
His position on this important arm of our 
committee system charged him with a 
responsibility that he was always eager 
and prepared to assume. 

ARTHUR YOUNGER took his work seri- 
ously, performed with dignity, at the 
same time in full enjoyment of his role as 
a public servant. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall miss ARTHUR 
YOUNGER as a colleague and as a friend, 
and I extend to his wife and family the 
only comfort that words and phrases can 
supply—nevertheless, with deep and sin- 
cere feeling, and the knowledge that the 
life of this man whom we honor today 
Was one worthy of much more than it is 
within our power to proclaim. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, ARTHUR 
Youncer was a friend and colleague 
whom I deeply admired and respected. It 
was always a pleasure to be with him and 
engage in conversation because he was 
well versed in all subjects and had an 
easy and charming way of discussing 
them. 

He was also an able legislator who con- 
scientiously devoted more than his share 
of time to the study of legislation. The 
welfare of his constituents was of prime 
concern to him. His efforts were dedi- 
cated to their well-being. 

But ART YOUNGER was first and fore- 
most a great American. He believed in 
his country and its strength for the good 
of all Americans. His basic philosophy 
was to keep his country strong and great. 

I personally will miss him very much 
and Mrs. Betts and I extend our sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Younger and his family at 
this time. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, this 
House is deeply saddened by the news 
that our good friend and colleague, the 
Honorable J. ARTHUR YouNGER, has been 
taken from our midst. 

It was my privilege to know ART 
YOUNGER as a friend and a capable legis- 
lator, and I always valued both his fel- 
lowship and his counsel. 

He was a big man, mentally, physically, 
and spiritually, all of which came in com- 
pany with a big smile and a winning way. 
He was dedicated to his responsibilities 
as a legislator, and he reflected great 
credit on both his constituents and his 
country. 

Because J. ARTHUR YOUNGER gave so 
very much of himself to all of us, he will 
be greatly missed. We can console our- 
selves, however, in recognizing that we 
once had the benefit of his presence. 

I join with the rest of my colleagues 
in expressing condolences to Mrs. 
Younger and family and to close friends. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with a great deal of sad- 
ness that I join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to our departed colleague J. 
ARTHUR YOUNGER. 

Representative Youncer, although 74 
years of age, was one of the youngest 
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Members of Congress in both heart and 
spirit. He was a great humanitarian, 
active in all community work when he 
had an opportunity. He loved people and 
this love for his fellow man was reflected 
in much of the legislation he introduced. 

My first acquaintance with this fine 
statesman was in 1959 when I joined the 
California State Society of which he was 
president. Throughout our association 
in the years that followed we were very 
good friends and I held him in high 
admiration. 

Representative Youncer’s colleagues, 
his constituents whom he served so well, 
his family and friends, will greatly miss 
this fine man. 

Mrs. Johnson joins me in extending 
deepest sympathy to his beloved wife, 
Norma, and members of his family. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
sorrow that we learned of the death of 
our colleague, J. ARTHUR LVouNdER. It is 
always difficult to realize that we are, 
indeed, mortal—destined to live on this 
earth for a limited time. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
lived his three score and 10 years fully— 
he accomplished more in his one life- 
time than many men could in two. His 
service in the First World War, his asso- 
ciation with the American Legion, the 
Rotary Club, and the Masons, and above 
all his long service to his country as a 
Congressman, will keep his name alive 
forever. We grieve for his widow; we 
grieve for his constituents; we grieve for 
all of those who were touched by his 
fine and inspiring life. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with deep sorrow and a great sense of 
loss that I heard of the passing of my 
friend and colleague, the Honorable J. 
ARTHUR YounceR. The Nation has lost 
a dedicated public servant who brought 
credit and distinction to the House of 
Representatives throughout his years of 
service. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
ranking Republican member of the Sub- 
committee on Communications and 
Power, he will be long remembered for 
his untiring efforts and interest in the 
work of his committee. It will also be 
recalled that he foresaw that the rapidly 
changing American scene would create 
problems for our cities—and that long 
before the Congress thought seriously of 
establishing a Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, this American 
of vision proposed the creation of a Cabi- 
net-level department to handle the prob- 
lems of our cities. His consistent reelec- 
tion to Congress since 1952, when he was 
first chosen by the voters of the 11th Dis- 
trict of California to represent them in 
the House of Representatives, bears testi- 
mony to his ability and diligence. 

A man of integrity and conviction, who 
served his country in war and in peace 
with devotion and faithfulness, he was 
totally committed to the principles on 
which our Nation was founded. He was 
a loyal Republican, loved and respected 
by the people of his district and by all 
who knew him. He will be sorely missed, 
but will be remembered with fondness, 
respect, and admiration. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
family. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
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the afterglow that becomes the memory 
of ARTHUR YOUNGER emerges the image 
of a man accepting the obligation and 
responsibility of public service during 
the years when most of us look forward 
to retirement and a more relaxed form 
of life. The image enlarges as we more 
closely examine his unswerving devotion 
and dedication to principles of high 
ethical and moral standards. 

ARTHUR YOUNGER was a Man among 
men, a courageous and formidable op- 
ponent in debate, a friendly and under- 
standing colleague in disagreement, a 
valuable ally when teamed together. His 
spirit and influence distill among the 
Members of this House und the constit- 
uency in California that he served and 
will continue to be felt long after many 
of us have joined him in that eternal 
home prepared for the faithful. 

It was not my good fortune to know 
“Uncle ARTHUR,” as some of us affec- 
tionately called him, until my election to 
Congress a few years ago; however, in 
this brief span of time we enjoyed what 
I considered a close and personal friend- 
ship. He was a helpful and discerning 
counselor for a junior Congressman and 
his intellectual power and capacity to 
form reasoned judgments was sincerely 
appreciated. A depth of spiritual con- 
viction added to his stature as a states- 
man and became a symbol of strength to 
all of us who, through some mysterious 
quality of character developed by our 
friend, thought ourselves to be someone 
special in his circle of associates. 

His example in personal living might 
well be emulated by each of us. In my 
opinion and judgment ARTHUR YOUNGER 
enjoys with Nathaniel of old the Lord’s 
encomium a man “in whom is no guile.” 

Infrequently during the course of a 
lifetime deep affection and love are un- 
spoken but experienced among men who 
share common convictions and ideals. 
Such relationships were cultivated and 
nurtured by our beloved colleague. He 
mastered and followed the “human 
touch” as expressed by Spencer Michael 
Free: 

“Tis the human touch in this world that 
counts, 
The touch of your hand and mine, 
Which means far more to the fainting heart 
Than shelter and bread and wine; 
For shelter is gone when the night is o’er, 
And bread lasts only a day, 
But the touch of the hand, the sound of the 
voice 
Sing on in the soul alway. 


ARTHUR YouNGER leaves with us his 
exemplary use of the “human touch.” 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to participate in this final trib- 
ute to our departed colleague, Congress- 
man J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, of California’s 
11th District. 

Certainly each time that the Speaker 
or other Members of the House addressed 
Congressman YOUNGER as “the gentle- 
man from California,” the description 
went far beyond the formalities dictated 
by House rules and practices. Congress- 
man YOUNGER was a gentleman in man- 
ner and appearance, retaining through- 
out his years the stature and appearance 
of a young man, and maintaining always 
the courage, outlook, and determination 
that are characteristic of youth. 
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Beyond these observations, I had occa- 
sion to appreciate the spiritual minded- 
ness of the man. ART YOUNGER’s devout 
and undivided Christian faith and his 
unqualified recognition of the supremacy 
of spiritual power were both heartening 
and inspiring to those of us who had 
the privilege of serving with him in the 
Congress, 

Congressman YouNGER’s steadfast sup- 
port of the interests of his constituents 
in one of the outstanding congressional 
districts of the Nation, his devotion to 
the Congress as an institution, equal if 
not superior to the other branches of 
our Government, and his underlying 
faith in and allegiance to his country, are 
among the living epitaphs which his 
other colleagues and I in the Congress 
recall at this somber hour. 

I am proud to have had the privilege 
of knowing ArT YouncErR and of serving 
with him. Now that he has passed from 
mortal life, it is fitting and proper that 
we pause to honor him and his work. I 
join with the others who express sorrow 
at his passing, and extend to Mrs. 
Younger and members of his family my 
deep sympathy. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion lost an outstanding public servant 
when our beloved colleague, ART 
YounceEr, passed on to his eternal rest on 
June 20, 1967. 

He had that rare quality of warmth, 
understanding, and congeniality that en- 
deared him to all who had the oppor- 
tunity to know him. I have always felt 
it a unique privilege to have associated 
with Art as a colleague in this great 
body. I learned a lot from him and feel 
that my own work and my everyday life 
have been greatly enhanced by his 
sagacity, wisdom, and idealism. 

I shall long cherish Art YOUNGER’S 
memory, and I wish to extend to his fine 
family my warmest sympathy and con- 
dolences. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of our friend and colleague for many 
years, J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, is a great loss 
to the House of Representatives and to 
all of us who were associated with him. 

Since his election to the 83d Congress, 
J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, served his congres- 
sional district with dedication and dis- 
tinction. He was a friendly, likable man 
who exhibited judgment and integrity in 
carrying out the duties and obligation 
of his office to the fullest. Here was a man 
thoroughly devoted to his community and 
his country, an example to all those who 
knew him. 

On numerous occasions I had the 
pleasure of working closely with the Rep- 
resentative from San Mateo and was im- 
pressed with his devotion to duty, his 
friendliness, and integrity. 

Congressman Lovran served the 11th 
Congressional District and his Nation 
well and honorably. He will be greatly 
missed by all of us who were fortunate 
to know and serve with him in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

To his wife, Norma, and to the other 
members of his family, Mrs. Roybal and 
I extend our heartfelt sympathy. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, we all 
were very saddened to hear of the pass- 
ing of our distinguished colleague from 
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California, J. ARTHUR YOUNGER. He was 
a man of great vision and great wisdom. 
His wise and prudent counsel will be 
missed in this Chamber. 

I was privileged to serve with Con- 
gressman YOUNGER on the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. He was 
the second ranking Republican on the 
committee, and was the ranking minority 
member of the Communications and 
Power Subcommittee on which I serve. 

ArT YOUNGER was keenly interested in 
his work and service in the Congress. 
From my own experience in the 88th 
Congress when I first came to Washing- 
ton, I can say that ArT YOUNGER was es- 
pecially mindful of his duty toward fresh- 
men Congressmen. 

He was like a father to us—guiding us 
in our first uncertain steps in the great 
legislative halls of this Nation. He was 
free with his advice when we sought it. 
He gave us the benefit of his long years 
of experience and hard work when we 
needed it. He will be missed by us all. 

ART YOUNGER loved people and he loved 
his own California and this country. He 
believed in the American system of free 
enterprise. He believed in the dignity of 
man, and he bent his efforts to adapting 
the machinery of government to the 
rapidly changing social scene. Early in 
his career he envisioned a Cabinet-level 
Department of Urbiculture—a word 
which he coined. The present Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment can be said to be an outgrowth of 
ArT YOUNGER’s early devotion to the 
problems of urban living. 

Mrs. Brotzman joins me in extending 
our deepest sympathies to his charming 
wife, Norma, and to his children and 
grandchildren. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, in 
the death of Art YounceEr the House lost 
a highly esteemed colleague, and I lost 
a close and personal friend. 

It was my privilege to be associated 
with this fine man as a member of the 
House Prayer Breakfast group as well 
as on the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. His quiet strength, 
the steady course he held, his wisdom 
and his experience meant much to me, 
a freshman Congressman. I am confident 
that during his many years of service in 
the House he guided and inspired many 
Members to a more dedicated life of 
public service. 

The people of his district in California 
were well served through his many years 
in Congress. They will miss him as the 
Nation will miss him, but because he 
lived and served, his State and the Na- 
tion is better for it. Probably no better 
epitaph could be written for ArT YOUNGER 
than the words imprinted on the State 
Capitol of his beloved California, “Give 
me men to match my mountains.” ART 
was truly a man to match mountains. 

I join with my colleagues in extending 
sympathy to his family. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
the House of Representatives and the 
United States suffered a great loss with 
the recent passing of our esteemed col- 
league, Hon. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER. 

We who have had the privilege of 
working with Art in the Congress came to 
know him as a warmhearted and loyal 
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friend, an astute legislator who deserv- 
edly earned the respect of his colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle, and a states- 
man who devoted 14 years of his life to 
the betterment of his fellow Americans. 
The laws which he helped to enact dur- 
ing that period will serve as a lasting 
memorial to J. ARTHUR YOUNGER and his 
love for his country. 

ART YOUNGER was a true Christian 
gentleman in every sense of the word. 
His rectitude of character and the way 
he unswervingly championed the causes 
he believed to be right are an inspiration 
to all of his colleagues. He will be missed 
not only by his constituents but by the 
Members of this legislative body. 

Mrs. Rhodes joins me in deepest sym- 
pathy for his wife and his family in their 
bereavement. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
was shocked and saddened at the passing 
of our very able, highly respected and 
beloved colleague, ARTHUR YOUNGER of 
California. 

I was blessed with the opportunity to 
know ArT Youncer during his entire 
career in Congress, for we were both 
elected to the 83d Congress and have 
been fortunate enough to be returned in 
succeeding years. He was a friendly and 
congenial man who always had a smile 
for everyone. Our wives have also had 
many occasions to be associated with 
each other. Mrs. Fountain joins me in ex- 
tending our deepest sympathy and un- 
derstanding to Mrs. Younger and other 
loved ones. 

I came to know Arr Youncer closely 
in two fields outside the legislative area. 
He was a person who felt a healthy 
body was a prime requisite for good pub- 
lic service. Thus, for years, he exercised 
regularly, and we occasionally enjoyed 
competitive sports together with other 
Members in the House gymnasium. It is 
doubly tragic that the particular afflic- 
tion that attacked him was so insidious 
in its effect on an active, healthy person. 

The other side of Art Youncer that 
not everyone knew about was his con- 
cern for religious and moral precepts. 
He was a leading spirit in the House 
prayer group which meets every Thurs- 
day morning and became a devoted and 
tireless participant. In these sessions, his 
honesty with himself and with others 
stood out. It was easy to see that he was 
a man of positive views and rewarding 
to see also his tolerance for all shades of 
opinion. 

His constituents could well be proud 
of his sincerity, his dedication, his warm- 
ness and sense of humanity. They and 
this House will be the poorer for his pass- 
ing. But we are all richer for having 
known him. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, it is with a great sense of 
loss that I rise today to add my voice 
to those paying tribute to our departed 
colleague, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, J. ARTHUR YOUNGER. 

Because of our assignment to the same 
committee, I have had a chance to know 
Mr. YOUNGER very well. And, while I did 
not always agree with his point of view, 
over the years I developed a sincere re- 
spect and admiration for the way in 
which he formulated and presented his 
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ideas. They were always well con- 
structed, carefully considered ideas and 
were of benefit to us in our deliberation 
in committee. I personally shall cer- 
tainly miss his wise counsel. 

Congressman YouNGER led a varied 
and useful life before coming to Congress 
and his wealth of experience, I am sure, 
was of great use not only to the Congress 
but to those whom he represented here. 

California, this Nation, the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and this Congress have lost a valued 
Member of Congress and an honorable 
gentleman with the passing of J. ARTHUR 
YOUNGER. 

My heartfelt sympathy and condo- 
lences go to his family. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great sorrow that I join by fellow Mem- 
bers in paying tribute to the memory of 
our late friend and colleague, J. ARTHUR 
YOUNGER. I wish also at this time to ex- 
press my condolences to his wife and 
family. 

ART YOUNGER was a man who was 
highly regarded by his constituents—as 
evidenced by his eight consecutive terms 
in the Congress—and by his colleagues. 
He represented ably and conscientiously 
his district, his State of California, and 
his Nation. His knowledge and ability as 
well as his deep understanding of the 
pressing problems facing America and 
his searching quest for solutions to them, 
will be sadly missed by the Congress and 
the Nation in the days ahead. 

J. ARTHUR YOUNGER will be missed, but 
his contributions to his country, State, 
and district will be long remembered. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, when I 
think of ArT YouNGER and the years we 
have shared work and joy, victories and 
defeats, I have a very warm feeling of 
a never-ending friendship. ArT was one 
of my closest personal friends here in the 
Congress, but more than that, he was one 
of those I admired and respected most. 

Whether we were working together on 
some legislative matter in the Congress, 
or playing together on the golf course, 
we seemed aware of the good gains of 
true friendship and teamwork. 

ART was one of the most outstanding 
men I have ever had the privilege of 
knowing. We served together in Con- 
gress for some 14 years. 

I send to Norma, his wife, my warmest 
condolences at this time. May God bless 


her and keep her. 
Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, our late 
distinguished colleague J. ARTHUR 


YouncGeER will be long remembered by us 
who had the honor of serving with him 
in this body. Members on both sides of 
the aisle respected and admired the gen- 
tleman from California. 

He was a gentleman in every sense of 

the word. On social occasions, in heated 
debate, or in the role of advocate for his 
district, he never lost the dignity which 
we all admired. 
He was dedicated to serving his con- 
stituents and his country and that he 
did in an outstanding manner. We, his 
colleagues, share the sorrow of his fam- 
ily and his friends at his passing. We 
also know their pride in his many 
achievements and the knowledge that he 
truly left his mark on this great country 
he loved so dearly. 
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Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like on this occasion to say a 
few words in behalf of the late Honor- 
able J. ARTHUR YounceER, of the Califor- 
nia 11th District, a man of remarkable 
attainments in many fields. 

In Congress ARTHUR YOUNGER Was 
known as a practical businessman with 
a burning interest in civic affairs. And 
as a member of the political community 
he employed his practicality, in conjunc- 
tion with his interests, distinctly to the 
benefit of Congress and to the Nation at 
large. 

As second-ranking minority member 
on the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, he had a repu- 
tation as an expert in the fields of do- 
mestic and international trade and com- 
mercial law. In most matters of a politi- 
cal nature he was unquestionably con- 
servative, to the obvious satisfaction of 
his constituents. On the other hand, he 
was by no means the enemy of progress. 
Shortly following the beginning of his 
first term in Congress, he introduced a 
bill for the establishment of a Cabinet- 
level Department of Urbiculture to be 
devoted to the problems and welfare of 
citydwellers. The bill was defeated, but 
it is generally held to be the nucleus of 
what would become the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, now 
established on the Cabinet level. 

ARTHUR YOUNGER was a leader in the 
field of individual enterprise, and a man 
who knew what was needed for the com- 
munity, and to what extent it was 
needed, and when it was needed. He was, 
indeed, a major figure on the congres- 
sional scene and will, indeed, be sorely 
missed 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I join in 
expressing sorrow over the loss of our 
colleague, Representative J. ARTHUR 
Youncer. Representative YOUNGER was 
an able and dedicated legislator who 
faithfully represented the lith District 
of California and the principles for which 
he stood. He held, and lived up to, a high 
standard of service to the public. 

Coming to Congress in 1952 after a 
distinguished career as a savings and 
loan association executive, Representa- 
tive Youncer devoted his talents and 
keen intellect to the affairs of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee and, 
later, the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. He deserves the Na- 
tion’s thanks for his early advocacy of 
a Cabinet-level department to make our 
American cities better, cleaner, happier 
places to live in.” 

I extend my sincere condolences to 
Mrs. Younger. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, it is most ap- 
propriate that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Lrpscoms] has set aside this 
time for a memorial service and eulogies 
to our distinguished friend and colleague, 
the Honorable J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, late a 
Representative from the State of Cali- 
fornia. It is especially significant that 
this service be conducted at the begin- 
ning of this day’s session. 

ARTHUR YOuNGER and I came to the 
House of Representatives during the 83d 
Congress. Our association and lasting 
friendship began when we first met. That 
friendship grew stronger with the pas- 
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sage of time. I considered him one of my 
dearest personal friends and one whose 
friendship I treasured. We who were 
closely associated with him have lost a 
personal friend. 

The district and the State represented 
by him has lost an able, effective, and 
dedicated public official and public serv- 
ant. The House of Representatives and 
the Nation at large have lost an out- 
standing Member of Congress—one 
whose interests extended far beyond the 
boundaries of the district and State he 
represented. 

As the second-ranking minority mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, he was rec- 
ognized as a hard-working and capable 
legislator and committee member. During 
the years that I was privileged to serve 
on this committee with him, I regarded 
him as a committee member as well as a 
Member of Congress who carefully and 
diligently applied himself to legislative 
matters under consideration by that 
committee. He always carried his part of 
the load. He was a thorough interrogator 
of witnesses without preempting the time 
of other and more junior members. He 
was considerate and thoughtful of both 
his colleagues on the committee and wit- 
nesses before that committee and elicited 
important testimony on many pieces of 
major legislation during periods of close 
examination. 

As a committee spokesman and as an 
advocate of legislation of great interest 
to his district and State, he was an effec- 
tive debater and floor manager of legis- 
lation on the floor of the House, and 
statements which he made in general 
debate, in prepared statements, and in 
response to questions from other Mem- 
bers, were accurate, forthright and delib- 
erate. His word was his bond and never 
on any occasion did he mislead or at- 
tempt to mislead the House or any of his 
colleagues. 

ARTHUR YOUNGER enjoyed the admira- 
tion, respect, trust, and confidence of 
the people of his district and his col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives. 
As one of the senior members of the Cali- 
fornia delegation, which seniority he ac- 
quired by election and reelection for eight 
consecutive terms, he was an influential 
Member of the House of Representatives. 

In addition to our official association 
in the House of Representatives, I was 
privileged to be closely associated with 
him during periods of recess and relaxa- 
tion. During each such period, he dem- 
onstrated the finest qualities of friendly 
association, sportsmanship and con- 
geniality. 

He was an active worker in, and a 
faithful communicant of, the Chevy 
Chase Presbyterian Church which he 
adopted as his own when he and Mrs. 
Younger first came to Washington. They 
were both interested and active in the 
work of this church, and their contribu- 
tions of time, abilities and material 
goods, were each a source of influence 
for good in the church of their choice. 

The lives of everyone who came in 
contact with him were both brightened 
and strengthened by the influence of 
his character, personality, and his 
friendly spirit. I consider it a great priv- 
ilege to have been included within his 
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circle of friends and associates. I shall 
miss him very much. 

Mrs. Flynt joins me in extending our 
condolences and heartfelt sympathy to 
Mrs. Younger and their children. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives has lost one of 
its most able and attractive Members in 
the passing of the Honorable J. ARTHUR 
Youncer. His loss will be felt by each 
of us who had the privilege of knowing 
him during our years of service here in 
Washington. 

ArT YOUNGER was a splendid gentle- 
man. His wholesome attitude toward life 
was a joy to behold. The warmth of his 
personality was felt by all with whom 
he had contact. 

The 11th Congressional District of 
California has sustained a great loss in 
his death. The entire Nation shares that 
loss because people everywhere in our 
land have benefited by the service which 
he has rendered. 

Those who feel his loss most keenly are 
the members of his immediate family. 
To them I express my sincere sentiments 
of sympathy and assure them that many 
of us share their feelings of grief on this 
sad occasion. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, 7 
years ago I came to Congress for the first 
time and, like most rookies, I needed 
help. Several Congressmen took me by 
the hand and showed me the ropes. 

One of these was J. ARTHUR YOUNGER. 
Congressman Youncer helped me in the 
early days of my tenure here even more 
than he realized. 

If I did not understand something, 
I asked ArT. 

If I wanted help in some areas—I 
asked ART. 

It seemed like I spent most of my first 
few months here asking ArT YOUNGER 
questions. 

ArT was more than just another Con- 
gressman. 

: He was more than just a great Amer- 
can. 

Art was the type of man that we 
bs our children to model themselves 
after. 

Many of my colleagues today have 
praised Art for his work here in repre- 
senting the voters of the 11th District of 
California. 

Art did more than that. ART repre- 
sented every citizen in the United States. 
Long after the eulogies are finished, long 
after others represent the 11th District 
of California and long after many of us 
leave here—ArtT Youncer will still be 
remembered. 

We will remember the enthusiastic 
red-faced native of Oregon standing up 
and telling us about the Panama Canal. 

For Art was indeed one of the most 
informed persons in this country regard- 
ing the canal. 

We will remember Art for his con- 
servative philosophies that he believed 
so deeply. 

We will remember Art for his love for 
the San Francisco area and how he con- 
tinued to work for the progress of the 
San Francisco International Airport. 

And we will remember Arr just before 
he died. We will remember that he was 
losing his battle with the toughest foe 
he had fought. 
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He missed work. He had announced 
that he would not seek reelection. Most 
of us knew that the time was near, but 
we would not admit it. 

Then a few weeks ago here in the 
House we were called upon to vote on a 
very important measure. We were asked 
to make another increase in the debt 
limit. 

And who was here that day? After 
weeks of being absent and after weeks 
of fighting a battle that he knew he was 
going to lose—Art YouNGER walked into 
the House of Representatives and cast 
his vote like he knew his constituents 
in California would want him to. 

A few days later Arr died. 

ArT YOUNGER is dead—but many of us 
are far better people because of him. 

ART YOUNGER is dead—but the country 
is far better off because of his life. 

ART YOUNGER is dead—but the memory 
of ArT YOUNGER will haunt these Halls for 
years to come and many of his ideas will 
come out of the mouths of many of us 
who loved and admired him so much. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent death of our colleague, ARTHUR 
Youncer, is a great loss not only to his 
family but also to those of us here in 
Congress who have served with him and 
who knew him so well and treasured his 
friendship. ARTHUR YOUNGER was a great 
American and a dedicated public servant. 
He represented the 11th Congressional 
District of California ably and well dur- 
ing eight terms. His election for that 
period of time is indicative of the respect 
and admiration his constituents held for 
him. We here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives will miss him greatly but we 
will always treasure the memory of his 
smile, his willingness to cooperate and 
his helpfulness when we requested help 
from him. To Norma, his wife, and to the 
other members of his family, my wife 
and I extend our deepest sympathy. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, in 1964, I trav- 
eled to San Mateo, Calif., at the request 
of my friend and colleague, the late ART 
YounGceER. We toured Art’s district and I 
had the pleasant opportunity to spend a 
few quiet moments with one of our most 
dedicated and respected colleagues. I will 
long cherish those moments in San 
Mateo, and the friendship that grew out 
of our days here in the House. 

Art YouNGER was devoted to serving 
his constituents. He knew and under- 
stood their problems and worked to make 
this a better world for all. He will be 
missed not only in San Mateo, Calif., but 
everywhere he visited. 

I join with all my colleagues in ex- 
pressing my deep sorrow and the sorrow 
of the Nation at the loss of the Honorable 
J. ARTHUR YOUNGER. 

Mr. CORMAN, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with my colleagues in paying re- 
spect to the memory of Congressman J. 
ARTHUR YOUNGER, of California’s lith 
District. As a member of the California 
delegation, I shared with him many of 
the problems and many of the joys of 
our State. His years in the Congress were 
characterized by distinctive service and 
sincere dedication to the public interest. 

Congressman Youncer will be sorely 


missed by his constituents, whom he so 


ably served in the Congress for so many 
years. We in the House who have known 
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and respected him as a friend and col- 
league will also miss him. 

My deep sympathy is extended to Con- 
gressman YOUNGER’s family in their 
great loss. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, hav- 
ing newly arrived in the 2d session of the 
89th Congress, I did not have the op- 
portunity of knowing ART YOUNGER for 
very long before his passing. Nonethe- 
less, in the short period of our acquaint- 
ance I found him friendly and under- 
standing. We had some interesting dis- 
cussions concerning mutual problems of 
California and New York. 

I join with my colleagues in expres- 
sion of sadness at his passing and in sin- 
cere condolences to his family. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply saddened over the death of my 
esteemed colleague and friend, the Hon- 
orable J. ARTHUR YouNGER. During the 
few months that I had been acquainted 
with and worked with this gentleman, I 
had come to recognize and respect his 
sound judgment, expert guidance, and 
sincere friendship. 

While serving on the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, I, as a 
freshman Congressman, quickly became 
attentive to Congressman YOUNGER’S 
timely advice and wisdom. His presence 
on this committee lent much respect to 
our decisions and actions—this presence 
will be sorely missed by all Members. 

I extend my deepest sympathies to 
Congressman YounceEr’s family; Califor- 
nia has lost an honorable Representa- 
tive, Congress has lost a fine Member, 
and the Nation has lost a great man— 
his contributions to our country will not 
be forgotten. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I am cer- 
tain this entire House of Representatives 
shares the sorrow felt at the loss of one 
of our most beloved colleagues: Con- 
gressman J. ARTHUR YOUNGER. We were 
reluctantly beginning to accept the fact 
that he would not be among our number 
next session, for, typical of his honest 
approach to all matters, he had not de- 
luded anyone, including himself, into be- 
lieving that his illness was a transitory 
affliction; and, indeed, when it regret- 
tably became apparent that no remis- 
sion in his condition was to be expected, 
he announced that he would not seek re- 
election in 1968. 

Congressman YOouNGER would have had 
no reason to fear criticism if he had 
chosen to turn much of his attention 
from his congressional duties to his per- 
sonal problems during this last term of 
office. His illness would have been reason 
enough; and since he would not be a 
candidate next election, there was no po- 
litical incentive to exert himself. Yet, 
as throughout his life, Congressman 
Youncer felt a personal obligation to 
represent his constituents to the full de- 
gree of his ability; and to this effect, 
even though he recently had been hos- 
pitalized for intensive treatment of his 
advancing illness, he returned to his con- 
gressional duties, resuming his ever-full 
schedule, until he returned to the hospi- 
tal just 5 days before his death. 

Congressman YOUNGER shared many 
forward-looking views with those of us 
under the other political banner. We dif- 
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fered not so much in our philosophies of 
what should be done, but rather in how 
it should be done, and which political 
Philosophy offered the most expedient 
route to our basically common goals. 
Whatever Representative Youncer’s 
views were, he expressed them frankly, 
and directly, and always with respect 
for those who differed with him. He 
never resorted to theatricality to make 
a point, and was always the epitome of 
good taste in any floor debate. Congress- 
man YOUNGER’s decorum and distin- 
guished manner did credit not only to 
him, but to this entire congressional body 
as well. 

ARTHUR YOUNGER seemed motivated by 
one driving force: to do all he could to 
improve the lives of the people among 
whom he lived. Wherever he resided, 
first in Seattle, Wash., where he lived and 
worked for a time after graduating from 
the University of Washington, and later 
in both the bay area of San Francisco 
and Washington, D.C., he was active in 
civic and community organizations, in- 
cluding the Rotary Club, the Newcomen 
Society, the Congregational Church, Is- 
lam Temple of the Shriners, and the 
American Legion, of which he was a life- 
time member and past commander of 
the Seattle post. With public service his 
foremost interest, he was elected in 1952 
to represent his people in the National 
Congress, in which office his constituents 
continued him until death predated his 
own decision to end that career rather 
than risk the possibility of being unable 
to fulfill the duties of another term. 

Such was the inclination of a truly 
conscientious man—a man so conscien- 
tious that even terminal illness could 
not Keep him from answering the de- 
mands of the present term. In those last 
few weeks of his life, as throughout his 
entire 14-year congressional career, Con- 
gressman YOUNGER gave his constituents, 
and his colleagues, complete dedication 
to his responsibilities. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with deep sorrow that I join my 
colleagues today in paying tribute to our 
late colleague, J. ARTHUR YOUNGER. 

Our beloved Nation has lost a faith- 
ful and dedicated servant in his passing. 
But, though the man himself is gone, 
much of him remains with us in the 
work he has done; in the example he 
has set; and the good he has accom- 
plished. 

ARTY YOUNGER was a very busy man 
busy with the problems of his California 
constituency and with the problems be- 
setting our country. However, busy as he 
was, he was never too busy to give his 
excellent advice and counsel to a new 
Congressman. I know that I have profited 
greatly by his friendship and counsel 
during the two and a half years when it 
Was my privilege to know this fine gentle- 
man. 

We shall, of course, carry on. But it 
will not seem the same with the gentle- 
man from California missing from the 
House Chamber. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to pay tribute today to 
our late colleague, J. ARTHUR YOUNGER. 
His constituents, whom he served well, 
and his Nation, which he loved dearly, 
will miss him. 
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It was my privilege to serve with him 
on the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. Although we 
were on opposite sides of some issues be- 
fore the committee, agreement on phi- 
losophy was hardly a prerequisite for 
friendship with Art Youncer. His integ- 
rity and sincerity were without question, 
and his knowledge of legislation was un- 
excelled by any member of the com- 
mittee. 

He was an articulate and dedicated 
spokesman for his point of view, and he 
presented his case forcefully and with 
conviction. His loss will be felt by us all. 

I also extend my deepest sympathy 
to his family, whose loss we all share. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, this Con- 
gress and this country lost an able states- 
man in the passing of our beloved col- 
league ARTHUR YOUNGER. A man of 
humility, of strength, and of dedication 
to the public good, he has left a memorial 
to him in good legislation and in the 
outpouring of love shown to his memory 
here today and in the great State he 
represented. We are the losers in his 
passing and we are the beneficiaries of 
his good works, not only here in Congress 
but throughout the entire country. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my sad privilege to join my 
colleagues today in paying tribute to J. 
ARTHUR YounceEr, whose death on June 20 
left a gap in our body that will not 
easily be filled. 

When I came to Congress in 1958 Mr. 
Youncer had already set an example of 
the dedication and service with which a 
Member of the House should represent 
the people of his area. 

J. ARTHUR YOUNGER responded com- 
pletely to his duties as a member of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. He was the second rank- 
ing Republican on the full committee 
and ranking on its Subcommittee on 
Communications and Federal Power. 

For 15 years Mr. YOUNGER concerned 
himself vitally with the problems of 
urban dwellers and lived to see the 
realization of his idea for a Cabinet posi- 
tion to serve these needs: the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. 

Though we were from opposite sides of 
the country and though we often differed 
on political questions, I came to admire 
and respect him for his courage and the 
strength of his convictions. 

The passing of J. ARTHUR YOUNGER at 
his post has deeply touched all of us and 
we in the House feel that we have lost a 
good friend and distinguished colleague. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
also to extend my most sincere and deep- 
est sympathy to Mrs. Norma Younger, 
whose personal privation is the greatest 
of all. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, may I 
join with my colleagues in expressing my 
Sadness over the passing of our beloved 
colleague, ART YOUNGER. 

There are so many characteristics and 
traits that a man may have that are hard 
to put into appropriate words, but ART 
Youncer, among his many wonderful 
traits, was to me a sweet man—always 
pleasant, always thoughtful, always help- 
ful, yet not seeking the limelight, he 
made a host of friends here on both sides 
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of the aisle. He was an intelligent, indus- 
trious and dedicated Member of Con- 
gress, the type we can ill afford to lose. 
To say that he is going to be missed is an 
understatement. 

My wife and I extend to his beloved 
wife, Norma, our deepest sympathy in 
this great loss which we share with her. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been so much said here today honoring 
our departed colleague, ART YOUNGER, 
that there really is nothing much that 
could be said without it being repetitious. 
I have listened with interest and appro- 
bation of the many eulogies that have 
been made. I would like to associate my- 
self with and endorse these splendid 
tributes to this splendid character. 

Art Youncer had many splendid vir- 
tues and qualities. Paramount among 
these was the warmth of his personality. 
He possessed the quality of warmth and 
friendship that drew people to him. He 
was a kindly person. In the political 
arena, and particularly here in this 
House, men are sometimes prone to make 
disparaging remarks about others who 
differ with them philosophically. This 
was not a part of our friend. He enjoyed 
the respect, confidence and friendship of 
Members not only on both sides of the 
aisle, but from every section of our great 
common country. 

ART YOUNGER Was a statesman. He pos- 
sessed political courage. He was devoted 
to his State of California but above all 
he was devoted to this Republic which 
he so ably defended and attempted to 
perpetuate in this Congress. 

My sympathy goes out to his widow 
and other members of his family. My 
memory of this warm friend I retain and 
cherish, 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with others of my colleagues to pay trib- 
ute to our late colleague, J. ARTHUR 
Youncer, of California. During his 15 
years as a Member of this body, ARTHUR 
Youncer distinguished himself as an 
able, conscientious, and hard-working 
legislator and earned the respect of all 
who knew him. 

His passing was a great loss to the 
people of California and to all Amer- 
icans who prize good representation in 
Congress. He will long be missed by those 
of us who had the privilege to serve with 
him and to be inspired by his example. 

I join with all those who grieve that 
we have been deprived of the warmth, 
wisdom, and companionship of ARTHUR 
Youncer, and extend my sympathy to 
his family and friends. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, many 
fine tributes have been heard here today 
on behalf of our late colleague, the Hon- 
orable J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, all of them 
richly deserved. 

He came to this body as a freshman 
when it was my privilege to serve as 
majority leader. 

His experience in private life was re- 
flected in the contributions he made to 
the great Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. The fact that he was 
consistently reelected to the Congress 
indicates the diligence with which he 
pursued the best interests of the people 
of the 11th District of California. But 
beyond that, I knew J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
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as a Member who always had in mind 
the broader aspects of the national 
interests. 

For that, as well as for his friendly, 
helpful manner, we shall all miss him 
very much. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
the passing of J. ARTHUR YOUNGER leaves 
everyone who knew him with a profound 
sense of sorrow and loss. To me, this loss 
is irreplaceable because of the extremely 
close friendship and working relation- 
ship that existed between us. 

Ever since my arrival in the Congress, 
ARTHUR YOUNGER has been like a father 
to me. As a matter of fact, he often 
refered to me, in a very cordial, paternal 
manner, as son, This I accepted proudly, 
because his constant willingness to be 
of assistance, his very wise judgment, ad- 
vice, and counsel were of exceptional help 
to me in evaluating the legislation under 
consideration by the Congress, 

Every Wednesday and Thursday morn- 
ing, we had breakfast meetings together. 
The congressional prayer breakfasts were 
always the more inspirational because of 
ARTHUR’s presence. This kindly man was 
& genuine and practicing Christian. 

His annually arranged visits to the 
Academy were always a highlight 
bringing together the Members and their 
families with our appointed midshipmen. 

It is difficult to realize, after serving 
with ARTHUR for all these years, that I 
will no longer be stopping in the halls to 
talk with him or to ask a word of advice. 
ART YOUNGER gave 15 years of his life to 
serve as one of this body’s most effective 
and devoted Members. Since 1937, he has 
offered all his talents and energies to the 
growth and progress of the State of 
California and the San Francisco Bay 
area. As a business and civic leader, he 
never hesitated to call forth the full ex- 
tent of his manifold skills and energies 
in serving California and the Nation. 

As we all know, ARTHUR was serving 
his eighth term in Congress. In the midst 
of our sadness, each one of us can at least 
be grateful that we had the opportunity 
to know Art YOUNGER so well and for so 
long. All Americans can be equally grate- 
ful that this individual, who had so much 
to offer, had the good fortune to live such 
a long and active life in service to his 
country. I know how great his loss will be 
to the State of California and to the 
residents of his beloved San Mateo 
County. We can never forget his un- 
flagging dedication to his country. 

In addition to his great work on the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, ART YouncER had an exceptional 
interest in horticulture and conservation 
programs. Each year, working with his 
San Mateo florist friends, he would pro- 
vide the California Society with beautiful 
floral pieces that made a great hit with 
lady recipients. Jointly, we were work- 
ing toward advancing Luther Burbank's 
Shasta daisy as our national flower. 
Many of the schoolchildren of his 
district were helping him. I will continue 
to press for this program. 

He had a deep and abiding interest in 
the proposed Redwood National Park. 
In referring to the redwoods, their 
splendor and grandeur tends to remind 
me of the stature of this great and genial 
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Congressman. We always said, ART 
Youncer looks like a Congressman 
should—tall physically, straight men- 
tally, dedication and sincerity personi- 
fied. 


The tall trees of California stand as 
natural monuments to the grandeur of 
the individuals who brought this Nation 
to its present stature in the world. The 
name of J. ARTHUR YOUNGER will now for- 
ever stand with the highest among them 
as a symbol of the finest principles upon 
which America was built. Art has left us, 
but his memory will always be present 
with us. 

Mr. LUKENS. Mr. Speaker, although 
many of the new Congressmen did not 
have the opportunity of knowing the late 
Representative ARTHUR YOUNGER well, I 
had the rare and distinct privilege of 
working on the House Rules Committee 
for 3 years prior to my running for my 
own seat. During this time ART YOUNGER 
was not just a name but a real and 
meaningful personality around this 
body. Mr. YouncEer was not a particu- 
larly close friend of mine but certainly 
any young American in search of a per- 
son whom he could admire, respect, and 
attempt to emulate, would have found 
the finest example in ART YOUNGER. 

ArT was constantly seeking out oppor- 
tunities to be helpful. He was at once 
cheerful and friendly and made a last- 
ing impression on those with whom he 
had occasion to come in contact only 
infrequently. I was one of those fortu- 
nate people. It was and is my pleasure 
to have counted ArT YOUNGER among my 
associates and friends, and I sincerely 
believe that this body will feel no loss 
greater than that of his most untimely 
departure. I extend my deep and sincere 
regrets to his family and friends from 
his home State. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to serve with our late departed 
colleague, the distinguished gentleman 
from California, J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
throughout his entire service of some 14 
years here in the House. 

I cannot add greatly to what the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California, 
Mr, Lipscoms, and others have told here 
this afternoon about the life and ac- 
complishments of Art YOUNGER, but I 
want to join in the many tributes which 
have been given about his life, his char- 
acter, and his work. ArT YOUNGER was a 
great American. He served his country in 
the cause of freedom. He served his 
State and his country as he thought 
their best interests recuired. His life 
paralleled great growth of the country, 
including his beloved West, and dra- 
matic changes in world conditions and 
relations. He had an important part in 
national developments while he served 
here. 

Mrs. Mahon and I join with his many 
friends and colleagues in paying tribute 
to the memory of our late departed col- 
league. We especially extend our heart- 
felt sympathies to his lovely wife, Norma, 
and to others of his family. 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
along with my colleagues, I was deeply 
saddened by the passing of J. ARTHUR 
Youncer and extend sincerest sympathy 
to the members of his family. 
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ARTHUR YOUNGER was a dedicated and 
conscientious legislator whose back- 
ground and outstanding ability made 
him an asset and a credit to the Con- 
gress. He enjoyed the friendship and 
respect of his colleagues and the con- 
tributions he made during his tenure 
of service will stand as a memorial 
to him. 

We shall miss ARTHUR YOUNGER and 
the people of his district and State will 
also miss him. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
join my colleagues in expressing my 
deep sorrow at the recent passing of our 
good friend J. ARTHUR YOUNGER. 

The people of the ilth District of 
California have been fortunate indeed 
to have had the able representation of 
ART Youncer for more than 14 years. 
The Congress has been equally fortunate 
to have had him as a Member. He was 
competent, capable, efficient, and effec- 
tive. Beyond this he was a friend to all. 

His presence here will be sorely 
missed, but his memory will long be 
with us. To his family and to his many 
friends, both here and in California, go 
my heartfelt sympathy. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of the State of Cali- 
fornia and this body have lost a devoted 
servant in the passing of Representative 
J. ARTHUR YounGER. I was saddened to 
learn of his passing, for, although we 
differed substantially on things politi- 
cal, I always found him to be a warm, 
genuinely nice colleague. He was a man 
devoted to his country and to the job of 
serving those who sent him to the House 
of Representatives for 14 years. I join 
with my colleagues in expressing deepest 
sympathy to his family and friends. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
the late J. ARTHUR Youncer, of Cali- 
fornia. He was a man of deep principles 
and firm convictions. His courage when 
faced with adversity will have a lasting 
effect on all of us. 

ArT YounGER served his district, State, 
and Nation with dedication. He will be 
sorely missed and long remembered by 
his dear friends, colleagues, and family. 

Remembering our colleague, I think of 
this reunion with our Creator in these 
words of John Clare’s poem “I am”: 

I long for scenes where man has never trod; 

A place where woman never smiled or wept; 
There to abide with my Creator, God; 

And sleep as I in childhood sweetly slept; 
Untroubling and untroubled where I lie; 
The grass below—above, the vaulted sky. 


To Art Youncer’s family, I offer my 
deepest sympathy and condolences. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of our colleague, J. ARTHUR 
YOUNGER, came as a profound shock to 
those of us who knew him not only as a 
distinguished and respected colleague 
but as a good friend. 

The illness which had prompted his 
announcement that he would retire at 
the end of this Congress did not deter 
him from his conscientious and inspired 
service to his Nation and his district. Nor 
did it appear to cast a shadow upon his 
cheerful and always cheering demeanor. 

ARTHUR YOUNGER’s courage and forti- 
tude were well known to all of us who 
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had the privilege of serving with him 
over the years. His convictions and his 
principles were unassailable. His last 
moments were spent attempting to 
gather up the physical strength to leave 
his sick bed to come to the House to cast 
his vote on an important piece of legis- 
lation. 

Over the years the two of us exchanged 
newsletters, the source of much good- 
natured badinage on both sides. ArT 
YOUNGER’s sense of humor was tremen- 
dous, often ironic but never unkind. The 
man’s goodness shone in his words and in 
his deeds. 

I attended the services held in his 
memory at the Chevy Chase Presbyterian 
Church which he and Mrs. Younger at- 
tended so faithfully. 

The words of his pastor, Dr. W. Paul 
Ludwig, were so appropriate and moving 
that I would like to repeat them here, in 
part: 

So long as ARTHUR YOUNGER’s personality 
pervaded the halls of Congress, there was 
never any question about the supremacy of 
integrity, industry and fair play. 

He was so unequivocally devoted to his 
country’s welfare, that his personal interests 
were habitually submerged. Indeed, he ap- 
peared always to be seeking new ways to de- 
clare his love for the Nation, as if to be an 
American made one a debtor to a degree that 
could never be adequately paid. 

Often it is said a pastor has no pastor to 
supply his own spiritual needs. This is not 
literally true. For me, at least, Congressman 
Youncer fulfilled that role. As a totally com- 
mitted churchman and sensitive Christian, 
he conveyed his love and encouragement to 
those who give their lives to the church. 
The faithfulness and spiritual grace which 
he and Mrs. Younger have shown here in 
the house of worship through the years leaves 
a vision of dedication which we shall long 
cherish. 

It is not timely here to recount his skills as 
a legislator, as a pioneer and as a prophet. 
These, his constituents and his colleagues 
know full well. His record is distinguished 
and his service is a proud chapter in the 
annals of Congress. 

But those who knew him best—his family, 
his staff, his friends, some of us who wor- 
shipped with him—will remember and thank 
God that in him preachments and practices 
were one thing, promises and fulfillment, 
creed and life—all one. This was a man—a 
man of God—a man for America. 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
every Member of the House who knew 
J. ARTHUR YOUNGER learned of his pass- 
ing with deep regret. Personally, I was 
honored to become a member of his 
Wednesday Breakfast Club which we 
affectionately referred to as the Younger 
Breakfast Club. His wise and sage advice 
pervaded every conversation and was al- 
ways present when most needed. To be 
known as his friend was a great honor 
in itself. The dedication and sense of 
duty of ARTHUR YouNGER and men like 
him have kept this country great. We 
need more men of his high caliber to 
continue his great work for his great 
country. 

All of us in the House of Representa- 
tives, as well as his district and the coun- 
try at large, have sustained a great loss 
in the passing of ARTHUR YOUNGER. 

Mrs. King joins me in extending our 
deepest sympathy to his wife and family 
upon their loss. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
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Speaker, it is with sadness that I join 
with my colleagues in paying tribute 
here today to the late ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
of California. My friendship with An- 
THUR YOUNGER predated my service here 
in Congress. During my 2 years as Dep- 
uty Administrator for Veterans Affairs 
during the Eisenhower administration, it 
was my pleasure to get to know him well. 

While we often differed on matters 
here on the floor, it was the strength of 
our friendship that those differences 
never marred the esteem and affection 
that characterized our relationship. 

I join with my colleagues in expressing 
my sincere sympathy to Mr. YOuNGER’s 
family. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I was sad- 
dened and deeply grieved to learn of 
the recent passing of a dear, esteemed 
friend, our very able and distinguished 
colleague, Congressman J. ARTHUR 
YOUNGER. 

I have known Congressman YOUNGER 
since he came to the House and was 
always impressed by his friendliness, his 
understanding nature, his capability, his 
fine spirit of Americanism, and his sin- 
cere dedication to his work. He was an 
outstanding Member of this body. 

His sudden tragic demise has removed 
from the House an esteemed friend, a dil- 
igent, dedicated public servant, and a 
great American. 

Congressman YounGER will be greatly 
missed in the House, where he was so 
highly regarded by his colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle. 

His district, the House, and the Nation 
have lost a fine leader and a devoted, 
able, and public-spirited Congressman. 
He will be long remembered here for his 
sterling personal qualities and his splen- 
did contribution to the country. 

I extend most heartfelt sympathy to 
his bereaved family for the truly irrepa- 
rable loss they have sustained, and pray- 
erfully hope that the good Lord will 
bring them reconciliation in their be- 
reavement. 

May he find rest and peace in his 
heavenly reward. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret and great sadness that I join 
my colleagues in paying tribute to the 
passing of a respected Member and dear 
friend, the Honorable J. ARTHUR 
YOUNGER. 

I consider it a distinction to have 
served in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives with a man as dedicated to public 
service. My life is better for having 
known him as a colleague and as a friend. 
His passing on is a loss to all who knew 
him 


I extend my sympathy to his family 
who have suffered the real loss of his love 
and devotion. 

Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deepest sorrow that we gather here to- 
day in tribute to our outstanding col- 
league, a great American and a proud 
Member of Congress, J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
of the 11th District of California. 

Congressman YOUNGER served our Na- 
tion and his constituency for 15 years, 
and we are all indebted to him for his 
contributions above and beyond the call 
of duty. His years on the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, during 
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which he rose to the position of second 
ranking minority member, were high- 
lighted by his constructive and far- 
sighted approaches to these complex 
matters. 

Mr. Youncer’s counsel will be sorely 
missed by all of us who have been privi- 
leged to work with him over the years, 
and he will be missed by our party of 
which he was a stalwart member in his 
State and highly dedicated proponent on 
the national scene. 

Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Quillen joins me in 
extending our sincere sympathy to Mrs. 
Younger. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of our late distinguished colleague, 
J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, was a particularly 
deep blow to the House of Representa- 
tives. I wish to join my colleagues in 
paying deep tribute to the memory of a 
most valuable Representative. 

Few men better understood or appre- 
ciated the awesome role and responsi- 
bilities of the House of Representatives 
than did J. ARTHUR YOUNGER. During his 
many years of distinguished service he 
became thoroughly familiar with the 
countless and complex workings of this 
body without for a moment losing sight 
of our highest duties to the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, many of us, including 
myself, will remember J. ARTHUR 
YoOunGER as a most knowledgeable vet- 
eran Representative who was always 
more than happy to share his knowledge 
with his younger, less-experienced col- 
leagues. Every Member of this body who 
knew him would readily admit that he 
is a better Representative for that 
experience. 

The House of Representatives is a 
great body because men like J. ARTHUR 
Youncer have cherished its purposes 
and principles and have felt it their duty 
to pass them on to the newer Members. 
While I extend my sincerest sympathy 
to his family and friends, I can only hope 
that his memory will serve as an example 
of the integrity and dedication which 
are so essential to the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the passing 
of the Honorable J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
came as a great personal shock. All 
Members of the House, no matter what 
their party affiliation or political philos- 
ophy, respected and liked Mr. YOUNGER. 

In the little over 4 years that I was 
privileged to know him, I learned to re- 
spect his fairness and particularly did 
I find him to be a genuinely fine man. 

From the date that Mr. YOUNGER en- 
tered the Congress in 1953, he went about 
his work with dedication. He was a man 
of strong principle and character. 

The passing of such men as J. Ar- 
THUR YOUNGER leaves a void in the Con- 
gress. But his example should be a 
beacon and guide for the rest of us to 
follow. 

In every task that he set for himself, 
J. ARTHUR YOUNGER was outstanding. 
His memory lives on in the hearts of his 
friends who respected him for his integ- 
rity, admired him for his ability, and 
cherished his friendship. 

This was truly a man. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in paying tribute to 
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our departed colleague, 
YOUNGER. 

ART YOUNGER was an extremely effec- 
tive legislator as indicated by his pro- 
duction within committee and the 
strength he provided on the floor of the 
House. He was truly dedicated to his re- 
sponsibilities and made a lasting contri- 
bution to the progress of our Nation and 
the effectiveness of the legislative branch 
of our Government. This Nation and his 
district have lost a great public servant. 

Mrs. Derwinski joins with me in ex- 
tending our sympathy to Mrs. Younger. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, death has a hundred hands and 
a thousand ways, so T. S. Eliot reminds 
us, and so we are again reminded by the 
passing of our lamented colleague, J. 
ARTHUR YOUNGER. A sense of loss, a per- 
sonal feeling of emptiness, pervades this 
Chamber today, and I wish to join in 
extending my deepest sympathy to the 
family of a colleague and a friend. 

A life of public service asks much of a 
man, and often the reward seems slight, 
the accomplishment negligible in propor- 
tion to the time taken and the effort ex- 
pended. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER was not a 
man to be deterred by the harsh and 
arduous duties demanded of a public 
servant. 

The problems engendered by the rapid 
growth of America’s cities and her trans- 
portation network commanded his atten- 
tion and his energy. His proposals for 
new departments dedicated to the con- 
duct of complex urban affairs have now 
come to fruition within the President’s 
Cabinet. 

J. ARTHUR YOUNGER is dead, but the 
legacy of his life offers us the example 
of a public servant who was outstanding 
in his devotion to his family, his State, 
and his country. He shouldered respon- 
sibility of a weight few men could bear 
from day to day. 

Those of us who knew him as a col- 
league and admired him as a friend look 
to his life and not his death to remind 
ourselves of man’s limitless potential for 
personal achievement. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great and deep personal sorrow that I 
join with my fellow Members of the 
House in tribute to our friend and col- 
league, J. ARTHUR YOUNGER. His very un- 
timely passing is a great loss to his fam- 
ily, his host of friends, and to the Na- 
tion. 

ARTHUR YOUNGER was one of the most 
highly respected Members of the House. 
Throughout his term of dedicated and 
inspired service, dating back to 1953, he 
contributed dignity and wisdom to the 
House of Representatives. His particular 
expertise and interest in the affairs of 
the Panama Canal Zone won him the 
highest regard of his colleagues. As one 
who has great interest in urban prob- 
lems, I am particularly appreciative of his 
leadership in pointing out the needs of 
the Nation in this area through his con- 
tinued efforts for establishment of a De- 
partment of Urbiculture. 

J. ARTHUR YOUNGER will not be forgot- 
ten as a man or as a public servant. I 
sincerely hope that his fine example will 
serve to inspire all of us to attain the 
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ideals which he demonstrated so well in 
belief and action. 

I extend to Congressman YOUNGER’S 
family, and most especially to his wife, 
Norma, my deep sympathy. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
rise to eulogize the late Representative 
J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, one of the most re- 
spected men to serve the State of Cali- 
fornia and this Nation. 

J. ARTHUR YOUNGER served in this 
House for many long and memorable 
years. His tenure as a Member of this 
body was marked by a conscientious de- 
votion to duty, utmost integrity of char- 
acter, and compassion for his fellow men. 
He left his mark by his forthright speech 
and rigorous deeds, and by his service, 
no less distinguished, on the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

He also served this Nation well in his 
earlier years, when he went overseas to 
fight under our flag during the First 
World War. Returning to this country 
and to civilian life, he embarked upon a 
successful career in banking and finance 
and, in the process, he prepared himself 
well for the notable role he was to play 
in Congress. 

The great sorrow expressed here to- 
day at Arr Youncer’s passing is testi- 
mony to the love and respect in which 
he was held by his colleagues. His State 
and this Nation have suffered a great 
loss. 

I extend to Mrs. Younger and to the 
other members of the Younger family my 
deepest sympathy in this their period of 
sadness. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to know ARTHUR YOUNGER 
long before I came to Congress. I ad- 
mired him as a dedicated churchman, 
a practicing Christian whose faith and 
courage in adversity and particularly 
in his last illness, were an inspiration to 
his friends and his family. 

A wise and friendly man, Art was loved 
and respected by his colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle. As the dean of the 
California Republican delegation, he 
was a great favorite with the members 
of my staff, who shared many happy 
occasions with him at California gather- 
ings. He will be missed here in Congress 
and in the State of California, which he 
loved so much and served so well. 

Mrs. Cohelan and members of my 
family and of my congressional staff join 
me in expressing to Mrs. Younger our 
most heartfelt sympathy in her bereave- 
ment. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the loss 
of ARTHUR YOUNGER from this House 
leaves a void that will be truly difficult 
to fill. The many worthwhile functions 
in which he actively participated, and 
the full schedule he conscientiously 
maintained, would indeed do credit to 
any man. Perhaps that is why the ad- 
vance of his fatal illness was impercep- 
tible to many of us. Congressman YOUNG- 
ER was so concerned with improving the 
lives of others that he gave his congres- 
sional work and civic activities priority 
over his own personal needs. Even during 
the terminal stages of his illness, he was 
back in the House until his readmission 
to Walter Reed Army Hospital, only 5 
days before his death. 
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Until the very last, few of us realized 
how ill he was, for Representative 
YOUNGER was not a man to complain or 
to draw attention to himself. He was one 
of those rare individuals who selected 
the best attitudes and ideas from each 
stage of life and combined them into a 
unified philosophy characterized by the 
active optimism and progressive atti- 
tudes of youth but tempered with the 
wisdom and experienced judgment of 
maturity. 

Politically and economically, ARTHUR 
YOUNGER was classified as a conservative, 
one who believed that the conservative 
doctrine outlined the most logical and 
certain way to maximum progress. He 
was a forward-thinking man, who, as a 
prudent banker and ever cautious with 
the funds entrusted to him nonetheless 
encouraged investing in the future. He 
was an innovator, rather than a specula- 
tor. He believed that free enterprise was 
the primary reason why our country pro- 
gressed in such a short time from hum- 
ble beginnings to the greatest power in 
the world, and that free enterprise is 
likewise indispensable in the struggle to 
attain full employment. He further 
warned that war was neither a legitimate 
nor an effective means to bolster a reces- 
sive economy, that the only permanent 
insurance of continuing prosperity in our 
country was popular allegiance to en- 
lightened free enterprise. 

Many of his concepts where ahead of 
his time. Shortly after his initial election 
to Congress—in 1952—he introduced a 
bill to set up a Cabinet-level Department 
of Urbiculture. In justifying the feasi- 
bility of such a Department, Congress- 
man YounceEr stated: 

The rapidly changing social scene makes 
this department necessary, and what, if any- 
thing, is done about it will probably de- 
pend on how much backbone urban peo- 
ple show in demanding more voice and more 
help in their solution. 


The bill, although defeated, was con- 
sidered the parent thinking from which 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development was born. 

An article in a California newspaper 
back in 1952 described him as “distin- 
guished, friendly, calm, even under pres- 
sure, amiable but firm in his convic- 
tions.” His 14 years in Congress further 
tested and attested to those qualities. 
Even in the midst of heated, controver- 
sial issues, Congressman YOUNGER con- 
sistently kept his head, his temper, his 
convictions, his dignity, and the respect 
of his colleagues. We shall all keep him 
in our Memory as an example of deco- 
rum, sincerity, and a conscientious de- 
sire to discharge the duties of congres- 
sional office in a manner that reflected a 
distinguished image of the House of 
Representatives, to which he was, to use 
terms appropriate to his background, a 
stable, reliable, ever-growing asset. 

Mr, CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, it is 
always a sad occasion when we come to 
the time on the House Calendar that we 
pause to pay tribute to one of our de- 
parted Members. Words come hard at a 
time like this and there is little that 
words can accomplish in filling the 
vacuum in his household when one of 
our colleagues is removed by his Maker. 
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I join my colleagues today in paying 
tribute to the late J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
who was taken from us on June 20 while 
a patient at Walter Reed Hospital. He 
joined our ranks in the House in 1953 
and served alongside us continuously un- 
til his death. 

The 11th District of California was 
very ably represented in Washington by 
Congressman YOUNGER. His obituary re- 
veals what all of us who served with him 
had long since come to know—that he 
was a conscientious and dedicated pub- 
lic servant. Even before he joined our 
ranks his abilities were utilized profitably 
by agencies of the executive branch of 
the Federal Government as he served in 
his home State of California. 

He brought to these Halls a wealth of 
knowledge and experience in govern- 
ment-citizen relationships. He was an 
asset not only to his State, but also to 
the Congress. 

As others of my colleagues have said, 
ARTHUR YOUNGER will be missed in 
Congress. 

Mrs. Younger and other members of 
his family have my deepest sympathy. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, it is always 
sad to say farewell to a friend, to stand 
here in the Halls of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and pay final tribute to a col- 
league who has been taken from us. 

I feel a deep personal sorrow in the 
passing of J. ARTHUR YounceERr, of Cali- 
fornia. We came to the Congress to- 
gether—while our States are at the op- 
posite ends of this great Nation. We 
shared similar problems in many areas. 
I came to know ARTHUR YOUNGER well, 
to admire and respect him deeply. He 
was a warm, wise man. 

He was a good man—in the finest sense 
of the word. His advice and counsel were 
highly valued by his colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle. 

One of the measures of a man is the 
respect in which he is held by those who 
are his juniors. In each Congress as the 
new Members arrived I observed that 
ARTHUR YOUNGER was one of the first 
from whom they sought advice. It was a 
part of his nature to counsel—and his 
advice was sound and constructive. He 
was fair and he was impartial. He was 
a source of strength. He was interested 
in the problems of all. 

I shall deeply miss his wisdom and the 
warmth of his personality. I have lost 
a personal friend. 

All of us who served with ARTHUR 
YOUNGER mourn his passing. The State of 
California has lost one of her finest sons 
and most effective representatives. The 
Congress has lost one of its ablest and 
most distinguished legislators. 

To Mrs. Younger and their children, 
Mrs. Haley and I extend our deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to know our departed colleague, 
Hon. J. ARTHUR YounceER, from the time 
he first came to Congress in 1953. He had 
served his country in time of war and 
he zealously served his adopted State of 
California in Congress for more than 13 
years. He was a gentleman of integrity, 
dignity, and dedication to his people and 
to his country. Our Nation has been the 
beneficiary of his loyal service, and his 
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death has saddened all of us here where 
he was held in high esteem. I am happy 
to have had his friendship and extend 
my sympathy to his widow. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways difficult to say farewell to a col- 
league who has departed from us—and 
from this world. But I find it especially 
difficult in the case of our beloved friend, 
“ART” YOUNGER. 

Not only was Art—and I must still call 
him that for his very nature made it al- 
most impossible to address him in more 
formal terms—one of the most capable 
and dedicated Members of this body, 
which he loved so well, but he was, truth 
to tell, a comfort just to have around. His 
cheery smile, his innate optimism, and 
his radiant personality brightened many 
a day for all of us. 

He will be missed for these qualities— 
but he will also be missed for reasons of 
perhaps greater importance, foremost 
among which would be that ART YOUNGER 
was one of those Americans, of which we 
have far too few, whose every thought, 
word, and action was marked by a stal- 
wart sense of integrity. Whatever he be- 
lieved in, he believed in deeply, and on 
these matters there was no room for com- 
promise. When he spoke to us we knew 
his words came from his heart—and his 
was a good heart, a great heart. His serv- 
ice to his constituents—and to his Na- 
tion—can be measured in years and in 
substantial accomplishments; but the 
true measurement of his service would, 
for this basic reason, produce a truly en- 
viable score, and it thus becomes one to 
which we all should aspire. 

The French dramatist, Moliére, wrote: 

If everyone were clothed with integrity, if 
every heart were just, frank, kindly, the other 
virtues would be well-nigh useless, since their 
chief purpose is to make us bear with pa- 
tience the injustice of our fellows. 


Mr. Speaker, this body was enriched 
through the years of J. ARTHUR YOUNGER’S 
service in it because he was one among us 
who was “clothed with integrity,” and 
whose heart was a “just, frank, and 
kindly” one. Our loss, therefore, is a very 
real one, and one we can ill afford. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we can be sustained 
by the continuing memory of our de- 
parted colleague—and constantly en- 
couraged by the thought of his shining 
example. 

Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Robison joins me in 
expressing our deepest sympathy to Mrs. 
Younger and the other members of his 
family. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of Representative J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, of 
California, is a great loss to his friends, 
to California, and to the Nation. But his 
achievements will endure in the years 
ahead as a monument to his patriotism, 
his devotion to duty, and to his integrity. 

His passing is a great loss to this body, 
and especially is it felt by the people 
of the 11th District of California whom 
he represented so long and so well in 
the House of Representatives. 

Those who knew and worked with 
him respected him for his wisdom and 
dedication to America’s most noble 
principles. The Nation and State which 
ArT YOUNGER served have lost a sincere 
and dedicated public servant, and his 
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presence and his service will be sorely 
missed. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
passing of J. ARTHUR YOUNGER leaves 
everyone who knew him with a deep and 
personal sense of loss. To know ART was 
to respect him and admire his many 
admirable qualities. ArT was a big man 
in every sense. He was big physically; 
had a big, warm smile that seemed to 
take in the whole world. Art was big in 
the sense that he never denigrated the 
accomplishments of others. In a word, 
ArT was what we would all like to be in 
Congress. 

J. ARTHUR YouNGER faithfully served 
the 11th District of California for nearly 
15 years. He served all of America as 
well. As second-ranking minority mem- 
ber of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, he came to be 
recognized as an expert in the fields of 
domestic and international trade and 
commercial law. 

ART was a conservative in the best 
sense of the word. He knew that govern- 
ment cannot do everything for the indi- 
vidual. Art realized that most of our 
problems can be solved through individ- 
ual initiative. 

Yet, he was a most progressive Mem- 
ber of Congress. ArT was the “father” of 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. Shortly after being elected 
to the House, J. ARTHUR YOUNGER intro- 
duced a bill for the establishment of a 
Cabinet-level Department of Urbicul- 
ture to be devoted to the problems of 
welfare of city dwellers. He was ahead of 
his time and the bill was defeated. But 
it was the inspiration for the eventual 
creation of the new Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

ART was an exceptionally hard work- 
er. He was nearly always the first to ar- 
rive at any meeting of a committee or 
subcommittee. Art did his homework 
and was one of the best informed mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. He always 
carried more than his share of the load. 
His questioning during hearings was to 
the point. His invariable courtesy to wit- 
nesses made the work easier and more 
significant. 

It was my great privilege to serve with 
Art on the Republican Task Force on 
Education. Members of the task force 
constantly turned to him for advice and 
guidance in this extremely vital area. His 
long experience and deep understanding 
of the importance of education to the life 
of the Nation, contributed materially to 
the success of the task force. 

It was my privilege to be associated 
with Art at the weekly prayer break- 
fasts in the House. If any Member of 
the House deserved the encomium 
“Christian gentleman,” it was J. Ar- 
THUR YOUNGER. His sincere Christian be- 
liefs illuminated every facet of his life. 

I was struck by what my colleague, 
Mr. Hunt, said of his first meeting with 
Art. Our late colleague from California 
told Mr. Hunt that there would be many 
moments when he would be perplexed 
and would wish guidance on a vote. ART 
told Mr. Hunt: 

I want to tell you that emblazoned over 
the Speaker’s rostrum there are inscribed the 
truest words ever spoken, “In God We Trust” 
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and when the moment arises, place your trust 
in your God as I have all these years. 


Art lived and functioned by placing 
his trust in God. 

Mr. Speaker, I join my colleagues in 
expressing sympathy to his wife, Norma, 
and to the other members of his fam- 
ily. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
heavy heart that I rise to pay tribute to 
our departed colleague, the Honorable 
ARTHUR YOUNGER, of California. 

I came to know Art YouNGER during 
the first days of the 83d Congress when 
we were both freshmen Members of the 
House of Representatives. Although there 
was a disparity in our ages, I came to 
know and to respect him as a fine Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

After an absence of 12 years, ART 
YOUNGER was one of the first to greet me 
when I returned as a Member of the 90th 
Congress. He welcomed me back to the 
Halls of Congress and in typical fashion, 
offered me friendly assistance in reestab- 
lishing here in Washington. 

I remember well our conversation in 
which we reminisced about our previous 
congressional service together. He also 
told me of the trip he and Mrs. Younger 
enjoyed to Africa after the adjournment 
of the 89th Congress. It is obvious that 
he and Mrs. Younger enjoyed traveling, 
and had traveled extensively in our coun- 
try and abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, the 11th District of Cal- 
ifornia has lost a true representative of 
the people, and the entire Nation has lost 
a prudent and dedicated public servant. 

As the poet Tennyson said, The finger 
of God touched him and he slept.” I am 
sure that those of us who were privileged 
to know ART YOUNGER are richer and 
blessed by that experience. 

I wish to extend to Mrs. Younger and 
the family my deepest sympathy. 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
share the deep sorrow which all Mem- 
bers of this House feel at this time in the 
loss of our colleague and good friend, J. 
ARTHUR YOUNGER. 

Truly a distinguished American has 
gone from our midst; and though his 
chair is vacant, he still will live on in the 
memory of all who had the honor to call 
him their friend. Many of you in this 
Chamber have had the privilege of work- 
ing with him for many more years than 
I, but those of us who were newcomers 
to the Congress will never forget the 
hospitality of his welcome, the wisdom of 
his counsel, and his unswerving dedica- 
tion to the preservation of the principles 
and ideals on which this Nation was 
founded and which we know must be 
perpetuated for the future. 

All of us have admired his quiet com- 
petence, and the great legacy of public 
service he leaves behind is a living in- 
spiration for us in the days ahead. The 
people of his district and State have 
lost a faithful and devoted servant, and 
I join with them in extending heartfelt 
sympathy to Mrs. Younger and all mem- 
bers of the family. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I share 
in the sadness felt by the membership of 
the House in the passing of our colleague, 
Congressman J. ARTHUR YOUNGER. It was 
my privilege to serve with him on the 
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House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, and to share member- 
ship on the same Subcommittee on Com- 
munications and Power of the committee. 
We also shared an interest and enthusi- 
asm for the House weekly prayer break- 
fasts, where he was a faithful attendant 
and an inspirational and dedicated par- 
ticipant. 

ART YOUNGER was one of the most 
gentle, most respected, and most effec- 
tive individuals I have ever had the priv- 
ilege of knowing, and he rendered sig- 
nificant service to his committee, to the 
Congress, to his district, and to any 
group in whose activities he took part. 
I deeply appreciate his friendly consid- 
eration of me, as a younger Member of 
Congress and of the committee on which 
we served, and I will always hold his 
memory in great respect and affection. 
My sincere condolences go out to his wife 
in these sad and trying days of her be- 
reavement. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who wish to do so may have 5 legislative 
days to revise and extend their remarks 
on the life, character, and service of the 
Honorable J. ARTHUR YOUNGER. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 11089, IMPROVEMENT IN BEN- 
EFITS AND FINANCIAL STRUC- 
TURE OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ 
INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 11089) to 
amend title 5, United States Code, to 
provide additional group life insurance 
and accidental death and dismember- 
ment insurance for Federal employees, 
and to strengthen the financial condi- 
tion of the employees’ life insurance 
fund, with a Senate amendment thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendment, and 
request a conference with the Senate 
thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
DULSKI, HENDERSON, DANIELS, CORBETT, 
and BROYHILL of North Carolina. 


CRITICISMS OF AMERICAN FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, following 
the statement issued yesterday by the 
House Committee on Agriculture relating 
to my criticisms of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, I prepared a lengthy 
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statement which I intended to deliver 
personally on the floor as a special order. 
Unfortunately, an unexpected early ad- 
journment prevented me from delivering 
this speech. Because today is Thursday 
and I recognize that many of my col- 
leagues who have expressed a desire to 
participate in my special order must re- 
turn to their districts for weekend en- 
gagements, I have decided not to make 
my statement today. 

Instead, on July 18, following all legis- 
lative business and other special orders 
heretofore entered into, I will address the 
House for 1 hour. At that time I will 
comment fully upon the action of the 
Committee on Agriculture. At the same 
time, I will supplement my earlier state- 
ments about Farm Bureau activities with 
new evidence which conclusively proves 
that the Farm Bureau, among other 
things, is essentially a profit-motivated 
tax-dodging business organization, 

Further, I will prove to everybody’s 
satisfaction the American Farm Bureau 
Federation masterminded, engineered, 
and was responsible for the execution of 
the statement and resolution introduced 
by the five members of the Subcommit- 
tee on Rural Development of the House 
Committee on Agriculture. 


INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLATION 
TO PROVIDE A NEW AND DIFFER- 
ENT APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 
OF CURTAILING THE MAILING OF 
OBSCENE LITERATURE 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There is no objection. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing legislation which I be- 
lieve represents a new and different ap- 
proach to the problem of curtailing the 
mailing of obscene literature. 

My bill would impose a $1,000 Federal 
licensing fee upon any person or orga- 
nization who buys, sells, rents, ex- 
changes, or otherwise trades in mailing 
lists. The licensee would assume the re- 
sponsibility of informing the Post Office 
Department of any person to whom he 
has sold a mailing list and who he has 
reasonable cause to believe will use the 
list to offer obscene literature for sale 
through the mails. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral would have the right to revoke the 
license of any person who fails to report 
such an effort to use postal facilities to 
sell obscene literature. “Obscene,” for 
purposes of definition, shall be in ac- 
cordance with tests laid down by the 
U.S. Supreme Court in cases such as 
Roth against the United States. 

Many years ago as a member of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, I served on the Pornography 
Subcommittee. Trying to find ways and 
means of regulating these clever purvey- 
ors of filth was a most frustrating expe- 
rience. Court decisions, the Constitution, 
and slippery business tactics make it al- 
most impossible for the Post Office De- 
partment to prevent dealers in smut 
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from sending unwanted pornographic 
material to our most impressionable 
group of Americans—our teenagers. Ob- 
viously a new and completely different 
approach is required. This is why I have 
hit upon the idea of regulating the deal- 
er in mailing lists, who is a very neces- 
sary link in the smut peddler's operation. 
Perhaps by regulating him we can find 
some constitutional means of getting at 
the despicable persons who profit from 
filth. 


NEED FOR OPEN RULE ON POSTAL 
RATE BILL 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, there is a strong rumor that the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice will bring the postal rate bill to the 
floor of the House under a closed rule. 

Mr. Speaker, there is absolutely no 
excuse where there has to be a closed 
rule to consider a bill to raise postal 
rates. The only reason a closed rule is 
wanted is to protect the third-class 
mailers against those of us who want to 
raise the rates on junk mail. I believe it 
would be an outrage on the American 
people if a closed rule is granted on a bill 
like the postal rate bill. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York, 
the distinguished chairman of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee. 
Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know where the gentleman received the 
rumor that there will be a closed rule. 
I am sure the rule that will be proposed 
will be an open rule, because the last 
time the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service has been defeated was on a 
closed rule. I am sure the gentleman 
from West Virginia will have ample time 
to discuss the third-class mail. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I appreciate very much the re- 
marks of the gentleman from New York. 
I am very pleased that the chairman of 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee has given a clear-cut assur- 
ance to the House that the postal rates 
bill will be handled under an open rule. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 

[Roll No. 166] 
Ayres Barrett Bolton 
Baring Berry Brotzman 


Burton, Utah McClure 

n Martin St Germain 
Clawson, Del Monagan St. Onge 
Collier Moore Shipley 
Diggs Moorhead Smith, N.Y. 

an Moss Tuck 
Hansen, Wash. O'Konski Tunney 
Hawkins O'Neal, Ga. Whitener 
Hungate Pool Willis 
Irwin 1 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Botanp). On this rolleall 396 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PROHIBITION OF USE OF FINAN- 
CIAL INSTITUTIONS AS LOTTERY 
AGENCIES 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 10595) to pro- 
hibit certain banks and savings and loan 
associations from fostering or participat- 
ing in gambling activities. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 10595, with 
Mr. CHARLES H. Witson in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Committee 
rose on yesterday it had agreed that the 
first section of the bill would be con- 
sidered as read and open for amendment 
at any point. 

The Clerk will report the committee 
amendments to the first section of the 
bill. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On 1, line 8, immediately after “deal 
in bets”, insert: “used as a means or sub- 
stitute for participation in a lottery”. 

On page 2, line 23, after “collecting” strike 
“paying on account of”. 

On page 3, immediately after the semicolon 
at the end of line 12, insert or“. 

On page 3, line 16, strike “; or” and insert a 
period, 

On page 3, lines 17 and 18, strike “(D) any 
combination of any two or more of the 
foregoing.” 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. MULTER 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment; and, Mr. Chairman, in 
reporting that amendment, may I say 
that the same amendment is offered at 
page 4, at page 7, and at page 9, and I 
ask unanimous consent that they be re- 
ported and considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the 2 of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Iowa will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, is it proper 
to offer an amendment to a provision of 
the bill that has not been read? 

The CHAIRMAN. Only by unanimous 
consent. 
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Mr. GROSS. It can be done by unani- 
mous consent? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; only by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, may we 
have the amendment read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Morra: On 
page 2, strike lines 6 through 20 and insert: 

“(b) A national bank may not permit— 

“(1) the use of any part of any of its bank- 
ing offices by any person for any purpose for- 
bidden to the bank under subsection (a), or 

“(2) direct access by the public from any 
of its banking offices to any premises used 


by any person for any purpose forbidden to 
the bank under subsection (a).“ 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. MULTER]? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the remaining amendments to be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Mutter: On 
page 4, strike line 18 and all that follows 
through page 5, line 9, and insert: 

“(b) A State member bank may not per- 
mit— 

1) the use of any part of any of its bank- 
ing offices by any person for any purpose 
forbidden to the bank under subsection (a), 
or 

“(2) direct access by the public from any 
of its banking offices to any premises used by 
any person for any purpose forbidden to the 
bank under subsection (a).” 

On page 7, strike lines 4 through 18 and 
insert: 


“(b) A State non-member insured bank 
may not permit— 

“(1) the use of any part of any of its 
banking offices by any person for any purpose 
forbidden to the bank under subsection 
(a), or 

(2) direct access by the public from any 
of its banking offices to any premises used 
by any person for any purpose forbidden to 
the bank under subsection (a).“ 

On page 9, strike lines 8 through 20 and 
insert: 

“(b) An insured institution may not per- 
mit— 


“(1) the use of any part of any of its 
own offices by any person for any purpose 
forbidden to the institution under subsec- 
tion (a), or 

2) direct access by the public from any 
of its own offices to any premises used by any 
person for any purpose forbidden to the in- 
stitution under subsection (a).” 


Mr. GROSS (interrupting the reading 
of the amendments). Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
amendments all be the same, then, to the 
other provisions of the bill, as the pro- 
vision which has just been read? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is what the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MULTER] 
has said. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendments, if they are the same 
amendments, be dispensed with, and that 
they be printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mutter] is recognized for 
5 minutes in support of his amendments. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, when the 
bill was reported it was intended that 
we restrict banks and banking institu- 
tions, those that are national institutions 
and those that are insured by the Fed- 
eral Government, from participating in 
these lotteries as an agent. The language 
that is now in the bill would prohibit 
these banking institutions from using 
any of their property; that is, their real 
property, for these purposes. Many of 
these institutions own office buildings in 
which their banking premises are located. 
While it is the intent to prohibit the 
banking premises to be used for those 
lottery activities, it was not intended 
that we prohibit the bank from leasing 
or renting any of its other property to a 
State, county, town, village, or munici- 
pality or any other agency that legally 
could operate or act as an agent for these 
lotteries. Therefore the amendment is of- 
fered in each of the four places where 
these restrictions are contained within 
the bill. 

If the amendment is adopted we will 
simply restrict the banks and the finan- 
cial institutions from acting on their 
own premises as agents. The bill then 
will not in any way restrict them from 
engaging in all of their other banking 
activities. Nor will it interfere with the 
operation of any real estate or real prop- 
erty owned and held by the banking in- 
stitution. That is the simple and full 
intent and purport of their amendments, 
and I urge their adoption. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FINO. So that we might have a 
clarification of the gentleman’s amend- 
ments, is it the intent of the gentleman 
from New York to be sure that if a build- 
ing is owned by a bank which occupies 
the ground floor, say, the street floor, for 
the purpose of banking, and it rents the 
second floor to the New York State Tax 
Department, that the State tax depart- 
ment could sell these lottery tickets in 
the same building that is owned and 
occupied by the banking institution on 
the ground floor? 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman's state- 
. is absolutely and completely cor- 
rec 

That is the sole purpose and intent of 
the amendment whether it is a State 
agency or any other government agency, 
or anyone legally licensed to carry on 
these lotteries, who rents space in the 
building of a banking institution, they 
can lawfully use those premises for those 
purposes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I support 
this bill. 

I do not think banking facilities should 
be used for any lottery. 

Also I take this opportunity to criticize 
the gentleman from Texas, the chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
for his intemperate remarks about our 
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Governor of New York State, Nelson 
Rockefeller. His strictures upon the Goy- 
ernor were most unfair and untoward. 
The attack upon the Governor was in 
the nature of character assassination. 

I challenge any charge that militates 
against the integrity of the Governor. 

The gentleman from Texas might well 
reconsider his diatribe against the Gov- 
ernor and recant. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, I must oppose this 
amendment because it would create a 
gigantic loophole that would completely 
nullify the desired intentions of this leg- 
islation. Congress year after year must 
devote a great deal of its time and energy 
toward closing loopholes in existing law. 
In light of this, it does not make sense 
for this body to approve an amendment 
which would create a loophole through 
which all State-chartered banks could 
escape coverage of the law. 

It must also be pointed out that there 
was ample opportunity in committee to 
offer such an amendment. However, no 
amendment was offered, nor was one of 
this subject matter even discussed. 

The bill in its present form would pro- 
hibit banks from renting property which 
would be used for gambling activities. 
National banks are not included in this 
provision, since by law they are pro- 
hibited from owning real estate other 
than their banking premises. However, 
many States allow State-chartered banks 
to own and rent additional property. If 
the prohibition against State banks rent- 
ing property to gamblers is enacted, it 
would mean that State banks could form 
separate corporations to sell lottery tick- 
ets and then rent bank-owned property 
to that corporation to carry on the gam- 
bling activity. This would clearly violate 
the spirit of this legislation. There are 
numerous other ways in which State- 
chartered banks could avoid the effects 
of this legislation if this amendment is 
adopted, It is therefore imperative that 
the amendment be defeated so that the 
full and equitable effects of the legisla- 
tion can extend to all financial institu- 
tions. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word and rise in sup- 
port of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mutter]. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to say to the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency that what I have said 
here on the floor of the House is abso- 
lutely the truth—that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman] is out to crip- 
ple and destroy the New York State 
lottery—and his insistence on doing that, 
and his opposition to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York, 
is a clear indication of his intent to do 
exactly what I have said all along. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINO. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to indicate that although this 
amendment was not offered in the execu- 
tive session of the committee when the 
bill was marked up, I did on June 20, 
notify all members of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the intention 
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to offer this amendment. So far as I 
know all of the members of the commit- 
tee with the exception of the chairman 
are in favor of this amendment. So while 
it was not considered in executive ses- 
sion, every member of the full Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency has had 
ample opportunity to review and exam- 
ine this amendment. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I join my 
colleague, the gentleman from New 
York, in urging the adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINO. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, although 
I am personally opposed to national 
banks in engaging in lotteries, I do feel 
that this amendment is a salutory 
amendment, improving what is a very 
difficult bill at best. 

There is no positive justification for 
excluding banks that may own property 
in another section of town from leasing 
that property to the State of New York, 
or any other State government which 
happens to need that property. There is 
no relevance between legitimately leased 
lead and the operation of the bank 

Mr. Chairman, I personally think this 
amendment should be supported. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINO. I yield to the gentleman, 
the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this amendment. I believe 
it is something that is needed in order 
to improve this legislation. 

Very frankly, as I said the first day 
when we debated this bill, I support the 
legislation. 

I do not feel that it is right and proper 
to have the banks and other financial 
institutions engaging in the sale of lot- 
tery tickets. But I do not think that our 
legislation, in an effort to do that, should 
go so far as to stop the normal operation 
of the financial institutions. The purpose 
of this bill is very definitely to keep these 
financial institutions from selling lottery 
tickets. I do not believe it should go fur- 
ther. I urge the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. It was 
my privilege during my first two terms 
in the House to serve on the Banking 
and Currency Committee, and it was my 
opinion as a member of the committee, 
and it has been my opinion since, that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] 
is one of the unrecognized geniuses of 
this country, and also one of the unrec- 
ognized geniuses of this Congress. 

But, frankly, this bill disturbs me be- 
cause it is drawn and supported with less 
than a touch of genius. Quite frankly, 
aside from the civil war between Texas 
and New York, and any political or per- 
sonal comments that were made yester- 
day and are still being carried on today, 
as I see the situation, it boils down to the 
fact that the State of New York is now 
the possessor of a State lottery. If I re- 
call, they are following the lead of a little 
State called New Hampshire. 
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I would suspect that the trend will 
move across the country. Someday we 
may even have a lottery in the State of © 
Texas. With their oil wells they may not 
need it. But theoretically this is a feasi- 
bility. I can see the day when my State 
of Illinois might require a lottery because 
of the usurpation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the taxes that should be flow- 
ing to a State. But if and when Illinois 
has a State lottery, I would feel much 
safer if the funds were flowing in and 
through the banks which have good in- 
ternal control procedures, which have 
fine auditing systems, and which are now 
automated to the hilt. Therefore, I would 
think that the bill represents a backward 
step. It is anti-States rights. I would say 
it is certain, with the problems we have 
in the Congress, there are far more im- 
portant items we could be debating than 
dabbling with a bill of this nature. 

In fact, at the risk of being misunder- 
stood, I would say that a bill like this sig- 
nifies the silly season” that we occasion- 
ally have in Washington. Because of the 
heat of the legislation and because of the 
heat of the Washington atmosphere we 
are faced with legislation like this. 

However, I am here to support the 
amendment of the gentleman from New 
York. This amendment takes a bad bill 
and makes it slightly acceptable. I would 
suggest to the Members that they, there- 
fore, support the Multer amendment, 
and when they have the opportunity to 
do so, to destroy this bill in either the 
motion to recommit or in an outright 
defeat of the bill. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Yesterday I had the privilege of speak- 
ing in support of House bill 10595. From 
discussions with Members this morning, 
the future of this bill has been impaired 
by what I regard as irrelevant and im- 
material remarks made in this House 
yesterday concerning the integrity of the 
Governor of New York, his family, and 
their philanthropic foundations. I wish 
to impress upon all Members of this 
House that I strongly support this legis- 
lation on its merits and only on its 
merits. 

I also urge my colleagues to consider 
the fact that the merits of this legisla- 
tion apply not only to New York and to 
New Hampshire, as the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] has just sug- 
gested, but also to the other 48 States 
and their trusted financial institutions. 

In considering the merits of this legis- 
lation, I submit to the Members of this 
House that this bill is supported not only 
on its merits but also by historical prece- 
dent as well as rational reasoning. The 
historical precedent is: First, the idea is 
over 200 years old and has not had a suc- 
cess to its credit; second, Federal laws 
prohibit the mailing of lottery tickets or 
lottery information and advertising is 
forbidden even if mailed intrastate. 

Similarly, the broadcasting of lottery 
information on radio and television is 
likewise prohibited. Newspapers, al- 
though not federally licensed or super- 
vised, are prohibited from mailing pub- 
lications containing lottery information 
and lists of lottery winners. 

The Supreme Court recently upheld 
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the validity of these laws in the Fabri- 
zio case, decided on February 12, 1966. 
Third, the Federal Trade Commission 
has told us that merchandising by lottery 
is illegal under the FTC Act, which again 
has been upheld by the courts. 

Rationally there are two issues: 

First. Should the lottery be dignified 
by permitting the symbols of security 
and stability in the community, the 
banks, to make it possible for a person 
to wager at the same time he saves? Does 
this not demean the stature of these 
institutions when a person, who comes 
into the institution with his paycheck 
for the purpose of providing for the 
security of his family, by saving, is open- 
ly tempted to risk just a small part of 
that pay instead of saving it? 

Thus far, this debate has been confined 
to New York and New Hampshire. There 
are 48 other States which will be affected 
by our action on this bill. 

I, therefore, urge that all Members 
of this House objectively review the 
merits of this important legislation in 
terms of its effects on the 50 States rath- 
er than only two, and that we do not 
allow Federal financial institutions to 
become involved in lotteries. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYLIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman will admit, will he not, that this 
bill was thoroughly discussed before our 
committee, and we had numerous roll- 
calls, and on the motion to adopt the 
bill as it is, the rollcall vote showed 19 
to 11. That is correct; is it not? 

Mr. WYLIE. That is correct. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is on the bill as 
it is. Therefore, the committee is behind 
the bill without the amendment. Is that 
the gentleman’s construction? 

Mr. WYLIE. That is my construction 
of the committee action; yes, sir. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYLIE. Yes; I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, is not 
one of the best helps, with the conduct 
of the State lottery, to operate the 
State lottery through the banking in- 
stitutions, if we want public confidence 
in an honest lottery? 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I must 
Say that I disagree with the gentleman 
from New Hampshire. I just happen to 
be unalterably opposed to lotteries, in 
any form. I just do not like to have the 
State or Federal Government involved 
in them, but most especially right now 
I do not want the Federal financial 
institutions involved in the actions of 
States in promoting State lotteries. 

Mr. WYMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, Mr. Chairman, if we want 
to keep the racketeers out of this kind of 
operation and if the people in the State 
choose to have the operation of a lot- 
tery to raise revenue for their State, 
then is it not sound to have an admin- 
istrative role by banks in connection 
with the lottery? 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, as the 
gentleman from New Hampshire must 
know, as I have stated, the Legislative 
Reference Service reported in a survey 
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released on March 13, 1965, that State 
lotteries have never succeeded. Histor- 
ically, lotteries beget more trouble and 
beget more crime. The Louisiana lottery 
was an example of that. In England the 
lottery was abolished by Parliament be- 
cause persons by becoming acclimated 
to gambling in the form of a lottery 
were led to other areas of crime. 

This is an additional reason why I am 
opposed to the lottery. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WYLIE 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYLIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I concur in the gentleman’s state- 
ment and point out to the House that in 
the New York State bill, the telegraph 
companies were also authorized to sell 
lottery tickets. However, the president of 
Western Union Telegraph Co. made the 
statement that he was withdrawing his 
company from participation in the lot- 
tery for two reasons. 

The first was the sale of tickets by 

his company was not going to be com- 
pensatory, because 5 cents of the dollar 
ticket was the amount allocated to pay 
for the participation of his company in 
this. 
The second item he brought out, and he 
made it very clear to the public, was that 
he felt if the type people who wanted to 
participate in the lotteries would be com- 
ing into the Western Union Telegraph 
Offices, the offices would probably be sub- 
jected to holdups by that type of indi- 
vidual, and that is the other one of the 
reasons why he withdrew the telegraph 
company from participating in the New 
York lottery. 

Mr. WYLIE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, as one who is opposed 
to the bill, perhaps I should be opposed 
to the amendments also, because I be- 
lieve if the amendments should be de- 
feated the chances for defeating the bill 
would be improved. However, I do not 
take that position. 

Since there is certainly a possibility 
that the bill will be adopted, I believe 
it would be a better bill and would be 
more in line with what the committee 
intended if these amendments are 
adopted. In other words, what my col- 
league from New York has proposed is 
to eliminate coverage of stores, offices 
or other real properties owned by a bank, 
so that lottery operations could be con- 
ducted in such nonbanking premises. 

I urge the adoption of the amend- 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Mutter]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Patman) there 
Wwere—ayes 42, noes 7. 

So the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, if there 
are no further amendments to this sec- 
V 
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The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendmenis to section 1? If not, the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. The Federal Reserve Act is amended 
by inserting immediately after section 9 
the following new section: 

“SECTION oA. PARTICIPATION IN LOTTERIES PRO- 
HIBITED 

“(a) A State member bank may not— 

“(1) deal in lottery tickets; 

“(2) deal in bets; 

“(3) announce, advertise, or publicize the 
existence of any lottery; 

“(4) announce, advertise, publicize, or 
keep any record of the existence or identity 
of any participant or winner, as such, in a 
lottery. 

“(b) A State member bank may not per- 
mit any part of any premises under its 
ownership or control to be used by any per- 
son for any purpose forbidden to the bank 
under this section except— 

“(1) where the person has a legally en- 
forceable right to do so under the terms 
of a lease or other contract entered into 
before the date of enactment of this sec- 
tion, or before the date of the acquisition 
of the premises by the bank, whichever is 
later; 


“(2) where the bank has acquired the 
premises in settlement of a preexisting debt 
or in connection with foreclosure proceed- 
ings, and has held the premises for less than 
five years; or 

(3) where the bank holds the premises 
in a fiduciary capacity. 

“(c) As used in this section— 

“(1) The term ‘deal in’ includes making, 
taking, buying, selling, redeeming, collecting, 
paying on account of, keeping any books 
or records with respect to, or otherwise han- 
dling in any way. 

“(2) The term ‘lottery’ includes any ar- 
rangement whereby three or more persons 
(the ‘participants’) advance money or credit 
to another in exchange for the possibility or 
expectation that one or more but not all of 
the participants (the ‘winners’) will receive 
by reason of their advances more than the 
amounts they have advanced, the identity 
of the winners being determined by any 
means which includes— 

“(A) a random selection; 

“(B) a game, race, or contest; 

“(C) any record or tabulation of the result 
of one or more events in which any par- 
ticipant has no interest except for its bear- 
ing upon the possibility that he may become 
a winner; or. 

“(D) any combination of any two or more 
of the foregoing. 

“(3) The term ‘lottery ticket’ Includes any 
right, privilege, or possibility (and any 
ticket, receipt, record, or other evidence of 
any such right, privilege, or possibility) of 
becoming a winner in a lottery. 

d) The Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System shall issue such regula- 
tions as may be necessary to the strict en- 
forcement of this section and the prevention 
of evasions thereof.” 


Mr. PATMAN (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that section 2 be considered as 
having been read, printed in the RECORD, 
and open to amendment at any point, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
pot the committee amendments to sec- 

on 2. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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On page 4, line 11, immediately after deal 
in bets” insert used as a means or substi- 
tute for participation in a lottery” 

On page 5, line 12, strike out “paying on 
account of,” 

On page 5, line 24, immediately after the 
semicolon at the end of line 24, insert “or” 

On page 6, line 4, after “winner” strike 
out “; or” and insert a period. 

On page 6, on lines 5 and 6, strike out () 
any combination of any two or more of the 


foregoing.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no other 
amendments to be offered, the Clerk will 
read the next section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 3. The Federal Deposit Insurance Act 
is amended by redesignating sections 20 and 
21 as 21 and 22, respectively, and by insert- 
ing immediately after section 19 the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec. 20. (a) A State nonmember insured 
bank may not— 

“(1) deal in lottery tickets; 

2) deal in bets; 

“(3) announce, advertise, or publicize the 
existence of any lottery; 

“(4) announce, advertise, publicize, or 

keep any record of the existence or identity 
of any participant or winner, as such, in a 
lottery. 
“(b) A State nonmember insured bank 
may not permit any part of any premises 
under its ownership or control to be used by 
any person for any purpose forbidden to the 
bank under this section except— 

“(1) where the person has a legally en- 
forceable right to do so under the terms of a 
lease or other contract entered into before 
the date of enactment of this section, or be- 
fore the date of the acquisition of the prem- 
ises by the bank, whichever is later; 

“(2) where the bank has acquired the 
premises in settlement of a preexisting debt 
or in connection with foreclosure proceeding, 
and has held the premises for less than five 


years; or 

“(3) where the bank holds the premises in 
a fiduciary capacity. 

e) As used in this section— 

“(1) The term ‘deal in' includes making, 
taking, buying, selling, redeeming, collecting, 
paying on account of, keeping any books or 
records with respect to, or otherwise han- 
dling in any way. 

“(2) The term ‘lottery’ includes any ar- 
rangement whereby three or more persons 
(the ‘participants’) advance money or credit 
to another in exchange for the possibilty or 
expectation that one or more but not all of 
the participants (the ‘winners’) will receive 
by reason of their advances more than the 
amounts they have advanced, the identity of 
the winners being determined by any means 
which includes— 

“(A) a random selection; 

“(B) a game, race, or contest; 

“(C) any record or tabulation of the re- 
sult of one or more events in which any 
participant has no interest except for its 
bearing upon the possibility that he may 
become a winner; or. 

D) any combination of any two or more 
of the foregoing. 

“(8) The term ‘lottery ticket’ includes any 
right, privilege, or possibilty (and any ticket, 
receipt, record, or other evidence of any such 
right, privilege, or possibility) of becoming a 
winner in a lottery. 

d) The Board of Directors shall prescribe 
such regulations as may be necessary to the 
strict enforcement of this section and the 
prevention of evasions thereof.” 


Mr. FINO (interrupting the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that section 3 be considered as read, 
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printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments to sec- 
tion 3. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 6, line 22, immediately after deal 
in bets”, insert: “used as a means or sub- 
stitute for participation in a lottery” 

On page 7, line 21, strike out “paying on 
account of,” 

On page 8, line 8, immediately after the 
semicolon at the end of line 8, insert “or” 

On page 8, line 12, strike “; or” and insert 
a period. 

On page 8, lines 13 and 14, strike: 

“(D) any combination of any two or more 
of the foregoing.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FINO 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Frvo: On page 
6, strike line 15 and all that follows through 
page 8, line 21. 

On page 8, line 22, redesignate section 4 
as section 3. 

On page 10, line 25, redesignate section 5 as 
section 4. 

On page 11, lines 6 and 7, strike “section 20 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act,”. 

On page 11, line 12, redesignate section 6 as 
section 5. 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
very important amendment. In essence, 
my amendment would eliminate the sec- 
tion of the Patman bill that applies to 
banks which are State chartered, non- 
members of the Federal Reserve System 
but which are subject to Federal regula- 
tion only because of their Federal De- 
posit Insurance coverage. 

Frankly, I do not see what justification 
there can be for extending the Patman 
bill’s coverage to these types of banks. 
Traditionally, Federal regulation of in- 
sured banks has been tied to protection 
of depositors. Further intervention in 
the affairs of mere insured banks which 
have no other Federal connection is a 
gross violation of the spirit, if not the 
law, of the dual banking system. 

Who here really believes that the 
Patman bill truly relates to sound bank- 
ing practices? There is no question of 
banks participating in the lottery—no 
banks are risking any of their funds. 
They are simply serving as ticket agen- 
cies and nothing else. To draw an 
analogy, banks may not underwrite 
stocks and bonds, but they may serve as 
stock transfer agents. The assets of 
banks are no more threatened by bank 
participation in sale of lottery tickets for 
a fee than they are by bank transfers 
of stock for a fee. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration does not feel that the dual 
banking system should be warped by reg- 
ulating lottery ticket sales by insured 
banks. Let me quote their statement: 

It is our view that, generally, the structure 
and scope of state banking activity should 
be a matter for state determination. Existing 
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statutes this concept and recent 
Supreme Court decisions fortify it. 


The New York State Banking Depart- 
ment also opposes this extension of Fed- 
eral regulation. So does the Comptroller 
of the Currency; that is the U.S. Comp- 
troller of the Currency. They feel that 
sale or nonsale of lottery tickets has no 
relevance to the safety of deposits and 
that there is no justification whatsoever 
for Federal legislation. 

I suggest that if the Federal Govern- 
ment can regulate sale of lottery tickets 
by State-chartered banks merely because 
those banks happen to have Federal de- 
posit insurance, then the dual banking 
system in this country is gravely jeopard- 
ized, and any kind of Federal regulation 
can be imposed on State-chartered banks 
even if their only link to Federal regu- 
latory power is their Federal deposit in- 
surance. Is that what this House wants 
to do? Is that the kind of precedent we 
in this Congress want to set here today? 
If not, then I urge you to support my 
amendment to exclude from coverage of 
this bill those banks whose only Federal 
connection is Federal deposit insurance. 
It would make a bad bill a little better. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINO. I am very happy to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from New York for yield- 
ing to me at this time, and I wish to rise 
in support of the amendment which the 
gentleman has offered to the bill and the 
principle it represents. However, I would 
like to direct my remarks to the debate 
of yesterday and to the bill itself. 

Mr. Chairman, for over 8 years I 
have been privileged to be a Member of 
this distinguished legislative body. During 
this period, there has been much spirited 
debate on a wide range of issues, some 
having lasting implications, other of im- 
portance only for the moment. 

A variety of tactics have been used 
by my colleagues during floor consid- 
eration of a measure. For the most 
part, factual, straight-from-the-shoulder 
presentations, directly related to the 
matter under discussion, have been effec- 
tively employed to convince others of 
the relative merits of a position. 

Unfortunately, such was not the case 
yesterday during debate on the issue be- 
fore us. I cannot, in good conscience, 
permit to go unchallenged the intemper- 
ate statements that were made by the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency relative to one of our Na- 
tion’s most capable and dedicated public 
servants, the distinguished Governor of 
the State of New York, Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller and the Rockefeller family. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not attempt to 
list the outstanding accomplishments of 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, a man who has 
served his Nation well for more than 
40 years, because to do so would require 
more time than is available and would 
not be germane to the issue we are de- 
bating. However, before making specific 
reference to the Governor’s position on 
the New York State lottery, and I do this 
only because the gentleman from Texas 
the chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee somehow feels that this 
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is essential to House consideration of this 
measure, I would like to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues an article en- 
titled Nelson Rockefeller: A Record To 
Fit the Times” appearing in the June 
issue of Fortune magazine. I think this 
would be enlightening reading for the 
few who may not be aware of the many 
contributions to our great Nation made 
by one who has dedicated virtually all of 
his adult life to serving his fellow man. 

At this juncture, I wish to stress one 
very significant point that anyone inter- 
ested in seeking the facts could easily 
have discovered. Governor Rockefeller 
was opposed to and campaigned against 
the New York State lottery in 1966. How- 
ever, when the voters of the State he was 
elected to governor overwhelmingly ap- 
proved a lottery in a statewide referen- 
dum, the Governor and State legislative 
leaders faced the duty to implement it. 
The lottery, like it or not, was a voter- 
approved fact of life. They then made 
a determination, after careful study and 
consideration, that the financial institu- 
tions, with their unimpeachable creden- 
tial, would provide one of the safest and 
most efficient outlets for the sale and 
distribution of tickets. This approach was 
endorsed by the New York Legislature 
and the implementation of the people’s 
will began. 

This bill represents an unwarranted 
intrusion into the affairs which have 
long been considered within the respon- 
sibility of the individual States. There is 
obviously no need for this legislation. 
Every Federal agency asked to comment 
on the bill reaffirmed this position. I 
agree. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, would the gentle- 
man defer and make that request at the 
expiration of his first 5 minutes? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman from Missouri will yield, cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I must 
wholeheartedly oppose this amendment. 
It should be made clear at the outset that 
this amendment, if adopted, would sub- 
stantially scuttle the bill. A vote for this 
amendment is a vote against the bill. 

I must say that the State banks had 
an opportunity to be heard before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
They were invited to attend and to 
testify. Likewise, the American Bankers 
Association was invited, and the New 
York Banking Commission, which covers 
these State banks was invited, and 
neither one of them wanted to be heard. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, the banks did 
not oppose this bill, as indicated. 

If you let the State banks out from 
under the coverage of this bill, it will 
place the small banks at a disadvantage, 
at least to the extent of New York State. 
And, it is not the intention of the Con- 
gress, I know, to discriminate against the 
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small banks and allow the big banks to 
have every advantage. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been contended 
that the Federal Government does not 
have the right to regulate State banks. 
This would be true, and I believe in the 
dual banking system and I respect the 
rights of the States with reference to 
their operations of the State banks. But 
whenever the State banks ask to be in- 
cluded in the Federal system and make 
application and make a request and be- 
come a part of it under the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, then they 
come into a different category. They 
have no right to ask for things any more 
then than they had to ask for things if 
they were just State banks. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill 
is to keep any instrumentality of the 
Government from being a party to any 
gambling device or lottery. That is the 
object and purpose of it. 

And they are obviously a part of an in- 
strumentality of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Therefore, if we are going to have 
a bill it should include the State banks. 
Of greater importance, however, it must 
be pointed out that adoption of this 
amendment would work a great hardship 
on these smaller banks. The small banks 
in New York do not want to sell lottery 
tickets. However, they are forced to sell 
these tickets in order to compete with 
the larger banks for customers. By pro- 
hibiting all banks from selling lottery 
tickets we are actually helping small 
banks compete against the larger banks. 
However, if we allow small banks to sell 
lottery tickets, while restricting others, 
we are only lending a helping hand to 
the larger banks in their efforts to wipe 
out small bank competitors. 

Mr. Chairman, New York State law is 
not the same as New Hampshire State 
law. The New Hampshire State law has 
a system whereby they only operate lot- 
teries during the tourist season when 
people come there for recreation and 
pleasure. They have their lotteries only 
during that time. The testimony before 
our committee disclosed that three- 
fourths of the tickets sold in the State 
of New Hampshire were sold to outsiders 
who just happened to be there. 

This reminded me of when we were 
trying to organize a tourism commission 
in Texas. One speaker got up and said, 
“Now, it is awfully hard, of course, to 
pick cotton. It is done during a bad time 
of the year when it is awfully hot and 
you have to fight the insects and the 
pests, and it takes bending and stooping 
and hard labor, and it is the hardest 
kind of work, but when you do pick a 
bale of cotton and gin it, you are not 
only helping your own economy; you are 
helping the economy of the whole State, 
and helping the economy of our Nation. 
And may I remind you, however, that a 
tourism commission is a wonderful thing 
because it will attract tourists, and when 
you get the tourists here every tourist 
we attract is worth two bales of cotton, 
and he is a lot easier to pick.” 

So New Hampshire has a situation en- 
tirely different. They just are picking 
the tourists, and the tourists are the ones 
who are buying three-fourths of the 
tickets, so it is an entirely different 
proposition there. 
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The basic argument here is: Shall the 
Federal Government be a party to the 
New York lottery law? Now, we are not 
trying to stop New York State. I be- 
lieve in States rights. Each State has a 
right to pass on the question of gambling 
within its borders, but it certainly does 
not have the right, and should not have 
the presumption to make the Federal 
Government come in and be a party to 
it. That is what they are attempting to 
do here. 

We are not trying to stop the lottery 
law within the State of New York, but 
we are saying they cannot use agencies 
and instrumentalities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in order to carry out their lot- 
tery activities. That is all we are saying. 
This is not a violation of States rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I will 
not ask for additional time. I ask that 
the amendment be defeated. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am constrained to op- 
pose this amendment. I am sure the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Frno] of- 
fers it in good faith, but actually what 
it does is to take some State banks out 
and leaves others in. 

For instance, in section 2, all State 
banks who are members of the Federal 
Reserve System are prohibited from en- 
gaging in this activity. The amendment 
does not go to that section. It goes only 
to section 3, and section 3 deals with the 
nonmember State banks—that is State 
banks that are not members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System—but which are in- 
sured. It is only because they are insured 
that we here in Congress have jurisdic- 
tion over those banks, and this bill should 
cover those banks as well as other State 
banks. I believe it would be quite wrong 
to leave some State banks free to engage 
in this business, and to prohibit the other 
State banks from doing it. 

My position on this bill is that no bank- 
ing institution, State or Federal, should 
be permitted to engage in this business. 
I concede, however, that we cannot touch 
a State institution that is not federally 
insured or is not a member of the Federal 
Reserve System. We get jurisdiction over 
them because they are members of the 
Federal Reserve System, or are federally 
insured. If it is bad to allow any kind of 
bank, a national bank or otherwise, to 
engage as an agent in the selling of lot- 
tery tickets, then we should keep them 
all out to the fullest extent the Congress 
can do so. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FINO. Would the gentleman sug- 
gest a substitute amendment to provide 
the inclusion of section 2? 

Mr. MULTER. No, I would oppose it if 
you included section 2. But we have now 
passed section 2, and the gentleman did 
not offer his amendment to section 2. So 
State member banks are now excluded. 

What you would do by this amend- 
ment is to say some State banks may 
engage in this business and others may 
not. I say that no banks, State or Fed- 
eral, insured or not insured, should be 
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permitted to participate. In the case of 
noninsured banks that are not members 
of the Federal Reserve System, we in the 
Congress have no jurisdiction. 

This amendment deals only with in- 
sured State banks—we covered the na- 
tional banks and we covered the State 
banks who are members of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

I say that by defeating your amend- 
ment, the bill would also prohibit State- 
insured banks, not members of the sys- 
tem, from participating in these lotteries. 
I urge that the amendment be defeated. 

Mr. FINO. Let me ask the gentleman 
who comes from the State of New York 
and who is fully familiar with State- 
chartered banks—is it not a fact that the 
State-chartered banks of New York are 
chartered by the State of New York, and 
they are supervised by the State of New 
York, and they are examined by the 
State of New York, and that the only 
connection that the State-chartered 
bank has with the Federal Government 
or even with the Congress is the insur- 
ance of its depositors, which is only a 
protection, not as to the soundness of the 
bank, but protection for the depositors 
of the State-chartered bank. 

Mr. MULTER. Let us be practical 
about it. 

When the FDIC insures the deposits 
or when the FSLIC insures deposits, in 
both instances their regulations and their 
procedures are practically the same, and 
apply equally to all. The regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency as to national banks are not any 
different from those promulgated by the 
Federal Reserve System as to banks that 
are members of the system. 

So to all intents and purposes, the reg- 
ulations of those State banks, if they are 
insured and the national banks, are sub- 
ject to the same rules and regulations 
even though there may be some differ- 
ences as to the investment power of State 
institutions in accordance with the State 
law. 

We are dealing now not with invest- 
ments—not with what kind of account 
one may have—but what the bank can 
do, and this in my opinion is the same 
thing as saying that they may or may 
not engage in the department store 
business. We do not let them do any- 
thing except banking. The sale of lot- 
tery tickets is not a banking function. 
That is why I say we should have the 
same rule apply to all these banks to 
the fullest extent where we in the Con- 
gress can reach them. 

Mr. FINO. Would the gentleman say 
that the sale of U.S. savings bonds is 
a function of the bank—for which they 
do not get any compensation? 

Mr. MULTER. We can argue all day 
about this compensation they do or do 
not get in connection with that, so let 
us leave that out of the discussion. 

I say that the sale of savings bonds 
of the Government as they are author- 
ized, and specifically authorized to do 
by statute, is a proper banking function 
and a proper thrift function of a bank, 
but the sale of lottery tickets has noth- 
ing to do with that function. If a relief 
recipient walked into a welfare depart- 
ment and picked up a relief check, he 
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can take it to the bank to cash that 
check. But the situation should not be 
such that he can take the cash at one 
window and go to the next window and 
buy lottery tickets with it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it would be use- 
ful if we knew just what we were talking 
about so far as the coverage of this 
amendment is concerned. 

I proposed a similar amendment when 
this bill was before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and it does seem 
to me that logically there is a distinction 
between this category of banks and other 
types of banks covered by the bill. 

This category of banks are connected 
with the Federal Government only to the 
extent that their deposits are insured 
with the FDIC and there is no claim that 
those deposits are endangered by lottery 
operations. 

There is a distinction, it seems to me, 
between this type of banks and those 
State banks, members of the Federal Re- 
serve System, which are covered under 
section 2. 

So I think the gentleman from New 
York is logical in proposing the elimina- 
tion of this category of banks, because 
it is the category furthest removed from 
the Federal Governmeni. 

However, I do not think this would be 
a very significant omission. 

The distinguished chairman stated 
that a vote for this amendment would be 
a vote against the bill; I do not under- 
stand that at all because we are talking 
here about a very small proportion of 
the banks in New York State and these 
would be generally the smaller banks. 

I would like to refer my colleagues to 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of yesterday 
at page 18596. At the bottom of the page 
appears a copy of a telegram that was 
sent by the New York State Department 
on Taxation and Finance to the chair- 
man of the committee, with a copy to me. 
In that telegram he gave the numbers 
of the various categories of banks. In 
fact, the telegram does not indicate how 
many of the State banks are members of 
the Federal Reserve System, but I under- 
stand that of the 128 State banks with 
964 branches, only 47 banks are not mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System, and 
those are mostly small banks. 

So that would be one category that 
would be eliminated by this amendment. 
The other category would be the 126 
mutual savings banks with 225 branches. 
So it is only a small proportion of the 
total number of banks that would be ex- 
cluded by this amendment. 

I do think there is logic to the amend- 
ment. As I said before, I am opposed to 
the bill as a whole, but I think the 
amendment would certainly make the 
bill less objectionable, and I support the 
amendment. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am glad to yield to 
my colleague from New York. 

Mr. FINO. I wish to thank the gentle- 
man from New York for supporting my 
amendment. I wish to bring to the at- 
tention of the House, although the gen- 
tleman has already mentioned it, the 
fact that this is the amendment that 
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was offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BINGHAM] in committee. The 
only reason it did not prevail is that the 
vote on the amendment was a tie vote, 
a 15 to 15 tie vote. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the gentle- 
man. That is correct. The amendment 
failed in committee on a tie vote. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I would 
like to point out to the gentleman from 
New York that in my testimony before 
the committee I pointed out that the sale 
of lottery tickets was noncompensatory, 
that the bank gets 5 cents a ticket, and 
if they have to put a clerk at the window 
and pay him $15 a day, they have to 
sell 300 lottery tickets merely to break 
even. If they do not sell 300 lottery 
tickets per day, then we have the savings 
accounts subsidizing the lottery. I do not 
think a thrift institution wants to have 
people’s savings accounts, particularly in 
those banks that are federally insured, 
subsidizing a lottery. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. If I may just comment 
on what my colleague from New York 
(Mr. Murray] has said, I think it is true 
that the banks are not making money 
on the sale of the lottery tickets. I under- 
stand this matter is under review. It may 
be that the compensation will be in- 
creased. The intention is that the banks 
should be compensated for the work that 
they do. 

I might also state that there are banks, 
as was pointed out yesterday, that have 
declined to take part in the program and 
they are suffering no ill consequences. So 
there is no compulsion on a bank to 
undertake this. They do it if they wish 
to. Some banks have indicated an in- 
terest, others have not. My information is 
that the community of banks in New 
York takes no position on the bill one 
way or the other. 

I am now glad to yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. FINO. I might say to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Mourpxy], 
since he showed concern, and almost 
shed tears for the banks for not being 
compensated for the work that they are 
doing, that at the present time the banks 
throughout the country are selling U.S. 
savings bonds for no compensation what- 
soever. In New York City one bank in 
particular has assigned 10 clerks for the 
purpose of handling U.S. savings bonds 
sales without compensation. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I hope the gentleman 
does not overlook the fact that the banks 
are pretty well subsidized for that pur- 
pose and many others, because the Gov- 
ernment keeps on deposit with the banks 
from $3 to $6 billion at all times for 
which they pay no interest whatsoever. 

Mr, BROCK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Tennessee is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, I was 
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somewhat disappointed that an amend- 
ment was not offered to section 2 also. 
I understood that it would be. But I do 
feel very strongly that this amendment 
should be supported. I do not know how 
much concern there is left in the Con- 
gress for the dual banking system. But 
this happens to be a pretty tangible evi- 
dence of whether or not we think it 
should be maintained. We have no man- 
date, no authority and, in my opinion, 
no responsibility to direct the activities 
of nonmember State banks. I cannot 
imagine how this logic could get into a 
bill in the first place. I do not see that 
we have any authority in the Congress to 
regulate the activities of State non- 
member banks. 

To me the amendment is nothing more 
and nothing less than a recognition of 
our legislative responsibility. We should 
exercise control, where we have it, over 
national banks. We should not tamper 
with the State banking system, as does 
section 3. I hope the amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr, WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

I take this time to ask a question of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MULTER] 
who spoke, as I understand it, in op- 
position to the amendment. I ask the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MULTER] 
if he contends that the charter of a 
local bank in respect to what is ultra 
vires, what is beyond its powers or within 
its powers, ought to be set by the Federal 
Government, by the Congress? 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield for the purpose of 
answering his question, the answer is 
“No.” I think they are two separate and 
distinct things. What is ultra vires to 
the bank we are not concerned with here, 
because the State of New York has 
given, under its State legislation, these 
additional powers to the State institu- 
tions. Even though they gave it to Fed- 
eral institutions, I do not think it can 
possibly apply to them. The Congress 
cannot change the State charter laws. 

The question of ultra vires is not con- 
cerned here. The question we are con- 
cerned with here and now is whether 
banks or financial institutions should be 
permitted to participate in lotteries, and 
to that extent we here in this Congress 
can make public policy which is in ac- 
cordance with the public policy already 
law—in accordance with the Federal 
statutes. As I have said, I believe—and I 
make it clear again—we cannot reach the 
State banks through this Congress unless 
there is some Federal involvement. The 
reason we can reach them in this sec- 
tion 3 is because they have Federal in- 
surance. Take away their Federal 
insurance, and we have no jurisdiction 
whatsoever. 

Mr. WYMAN. If a State has given to 
the banks in that State the power to do 
this, does the gentleman think, because 
they have some Federal insurance, that 
is for us sufficient nexus to give us power 
to say this shall not be done by these 
banks as a matter of policy? 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I say 
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emphatically yes, and we have done this 
time and again—as in the FDIC Act and 
in the Federal Reserve Act—in saying 
what State banks, once they become fed- 
erally involved can and cannot do. 

Mr. WYMAN. I understand we have 
done it. My question is, should we do it 
here? If a State has a State-operated 
lottery and runs it the right way, and 
wants to use State banks, what is wrong? 

Mr. MULTER. Nothing. But once they 
come into the Federal system by way of 
Federal insurance, I say we in Congress 
may and should say what they may and 
may not do. If they do not have insur- 
ance, practically today they cannot exist. 

We cannot take part of the Federal 
supervision and ignore the part we do 
not like. When we ask for a Federal 
benefit, as a condition of taking that, 
we must take with it all the obligations 
that are at the same time imposed. 

Mr. WYMAN. Certainly, and there are 
so many obligations in so many respects, 
that, as the gentleman from Tennessee 
has said, if there is to be any difference 
between the dual system banks, is this 
not an occasion in which the opinion 
of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Brock] should prevail and we should 
keep our noses out? 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Frvo]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, the only 
connection the Federal Government has 
with the State-chartered bank is the in- 
surance, which has nothing to do with 
the operation of the bank. It is only a 
protection for the depositors of the 
bank, and it has nothing to do with the 
operation of the bank. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Mutter]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr, Chairman, the gen- 
tleman is right only halfway. We do 
insure these banks federally, and as a 
result and because of that we have a 
right—and we have done it time and 
again in the initial act and in any num- 
ber of amendments—to say to the banks 
that are insured that, because they have 
taken this insurance, they must submit 
to Federal regulation. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FINO]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I am cer- 
tain it was not intended to have the in- 
hs ty go as far as it does in this 
bill. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill does not abol- 
ish the lottery in New York, which might 
go to the question of States rights, as 
I see it. I feel this type of gambling is so 
insidious that it might very well be a 
matter of national concern per se. 

All this bill would do, as far as the 
State banks are concerned, would be to 
say that a State bank which is a mem- 
ber of the FDIC cannot sell lottery 
tickets. 

There has been much debate and dis- 
cussion pro and con on this question but 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpor- 
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ation has long exercised a wide degree of 
control over State banks, including the 
power to grant branches, to approve 
mergers, and even to remove officers in 
some instances. 

Membership in the FDIC by State 
banks is purely voluntary so far as the 
Federal Government is concerned, al- 
though some States, such as Ohio, re- 
quire the State banks to become mem- 
bers of the FDIC before granting char- 
ters. Thus it is the States which require 
the State banks to tie themselves to the 
Federal Government in this regard. 

Therefore, I do not see how H.R, 10595 
can be construed as interfering with 
States rights. These controls are placed 
on the banks by the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation to safeguard the 
depositors. 

I believe this bill would be an addi- 
tional safeguard so far as the depositors 
are concerned, and I urge defeat of the 
amendment. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYLIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. BROCK. I do not believe the gen- 
tleman and I are in disagreement in 
many areas, but in this respect I do not 
understand the gentleman's logic. 

This bill in no way affects the deposi- 
tors of a bank. All of the FDIC regula- 
tions in the past have dealt with liquidi- 
ty and not with the day to day opera- 
tions of the banks not related to liquidi- 
ty. The fact that a bank sells lottery 
tickets has no relationship to the de- 
positors in the bank or the liquidity of 
the bank or its security. 

To me this is an unwarranted exten- 
sion of the authority of the FDIC, and 
that is why I believe the amendment 
should be adopted. 

Mr. WYLIE. I respectfully disagree 
with the gentleman from Tennessee. As 
he has stated, we do not often disagree. 
This time we do. 

I believe this amendment and the bill 
does indeed go to the rights of the de- 
positors, or maybe to the protection of 
the depositors. I believe it is outside the 
normal banking operations to sell lottery 
tickets, and that the FDIC, which insures 
normal banking operations, would in fact 
have the right to be involved. The Fed- 
eral Government should be involved, if 
it is the insurer. 

This might well jeopardize the rights 
and protection of the depositors, if banks 
are allowed to become involved in a prac- 
tice foreign to normal banking services. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Frno]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Frvo) there 
were—ayes 29, noes 31. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. Title IV of the National Housing 
Act is amended by adding the following new 
section at the end: 


“Sec. 410, (a) An insured institution may 
not— 


“(1) deal in lottery tickets; 
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“(2) deal in bets used as a means or sub- 
stitute for participation in a lottery; 

(8) announce, advertise, or publicize the 
existence of any lottery; 

“(4) announce, advertise, publicize, or 
keep any record of the existence or identity 
of any participant or winner, as such, in a 
lottery. 

“(b) An insured institution may not per- 
mit any part of any premises under its 
ownership or control to be used by any person 
for any purpose forbidden to the institution 
under this section except— 

“(1) where the person has a legally en- 
forceable right to do so under the terms of 
a lease or other contract entered into before 
the date of enactment of this section, or be- 
fore the date of the acquisition of the prem- 
ises by the institution, whichever is later; or 

“(2) where the institution has acquired 
the premises in settlement of a preexisting 
debt or in connection with foreclosure pro- 
ceedings, and has held the premises for less 
than five years. 

„(o) As used in this section— 

“(1) The term ‘deal in’ includes making, 
taking, buying selling, redeeming, collecting, 
paying on account of, keeping any books or 
records with respect to, or otherwise handling 
in any way. 

“(2) The term ‘lottery’ includes any ar- 
rangement whereby three or more persons 
(the ‘participants’) advance money or credit 
to another in exchange for the possibility 
or expectation that one or more but not all 
of the participants (the ‘winners’) will re- 
ceive by reason of their advances more than 
the amounts they have advanced, the iden- 
tity of the winners being determined by any 
means which includes— 

“(A) a random selection; 

„(B) a game, race, or contest; 

“(C) any record or tabulation of the re- 
sult of one or more events in which any par- 
ticipant has no interest except for its bear- 
ing upon the possibility that he may be- 
come a winner; or. 

„(D) any combination of any two or more 
of the foregoing. 

“(3) The term ‘lottery ticket’ includes any 
right, privilege, or possibility (and any ticket, 
receipt, record, or other evidence of any such 
right, privilege, or possibility) of becoming 
a winner in a lottery. 

“(d) The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
shall prescribe such regulations as may be 
necessary to the strict enforcement of this 
section and the prevention of evasions 
thereof.” 

Sec. 5. (a) Chapter 61 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding 
the following new section at the end: 


“§ 1306. Participation by financial institu- 
tions 


“Whoever knowingly violates section 
5136A of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, section 9A of the Federal Reserve 
Act, section 20 of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act, or section 410 of the National 
Housing Act shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both.” 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of that chapter is amended by adding the 
following at the end: 
“1306. Participation by 

tions.” 

Sec. 6. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on the first day of the sec- 
ond calendar month which begins after the 
date of enactment of this Act, 


Mr. PATMAN (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the remainder of the bill 
be considered as having been read, 
printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 


financial institu- 
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There was no objection. 
COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will report 
the committee amendments to the re- 
mainder of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 9, line 1, after “deal in bets” in- 
sert “used as a means or substitute for 
participation in a lottery” 

On page 9, line 22, strike out “paying on 
account of” 

On page 10, line 10, immediately after the 
semicolon at the end of line 10, insert “or” 

On page 10, line 14, strike “; or” and in- 
sert a period. 

On page 10, lines 15 and 16, strike (D) any 
combination of any two or more of the fore- 
going.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MULTER 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MULTER: On 
page 11, strike lines 12 through 14 and in- 
sert: 


“Sec. 6. The amendments made by this 
Act shall take effect on April 1, 1968.” 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I firmly 
believe that banks should never have been 
permitted to get into this business in the 
first instance, and I believe with the en- 
actment of this bill they will be asked to 
get out of it. At the same time I am a 
practical realist. Some of them are in this 
business in the State of New York. The 
State of New York has relied on some of 
these banks to sell these lottery tickets. 
Since the New York State Legislature will 
not meet again until January 1968, I 
think we should afford the State of New 
York an ample opportunity to revise its 
State law so as to make up for the slack 
that will necessarily follow when all of 
the banks in the State of New York will 
be eliminated from this business. 

Under the existing statute there is pro- 
vision made for other licensees to engage 
in the sale of lottery tickets. At the same 
time, however, the State of New York has 
not appropriated any money with which 
to operate this lottery if they were to do 
other than use the proceeds of the lottery 
for the sale of the tickets. Presently banks 
are selling the tickets and in selling the 
tickets they take what little compensa- 
tion they get by deducting 5 percent of 
the gross returns as their compensation. 
There is nothing in the law at the present 
time in the State of New York which per- 
mits them to use other funds to operate 
this lottery. It will be necessary for them 
to license others and possibly to set up 
State, county, town, village, or city agen- 
cies with which to carry on this lottery. 
While I am in favor of the lottery in ac- 
cordance with the State constitution and 
the State law, I still, as Isay, am firmly of 
the opinion that the banks should not 
participate in this activity. Therefore, I 
offer this amendment so as to extend the 
effective date of this bill to April 1, 1968, 
to give the State legislature an ample op- 
portunity to do what is necessary suc- 
cessfully to conduct this lottery. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr, Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MULTER. Surely. 

Mr. PIKE. In view of the smashing suc- 
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cess which this New York State lottery 
has been thus far, is there any particular 
significance to the choice of April Fools’ 
Day as the date on which the bill be- 
comes effective under your amendment? 

Mr. MULTER. I am sure the gentle- 
man’s question indicates the answer to it. 
It might be related to April Fools’ Day in 
that it has not been a smashing success. 
But whether it has been a smashing suc- 
cess or only a slight success, it is the will 
of the people of the State of New York. 
They desire to attempt to raise funds and 
are raising funds for educational pur- 
poses by means of this lottery. I am will- 
ing to go along with that but at the same 
time, I want to keep the financial in- 
stitutions out of this business. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 10595 and the amend- 
ment to it offered by the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mutter] 
which would delay its effective date until 
April of 1968. I am casting my vote in 
favor of this bill only after very thought- 
ful evaluation of the many countervail- 
ing factors which are relevant to it and I 
would like to share the reasons for my 
vote on this bill with other Members of 
the House. 

As the Representative of the 36th Con- 
gressional District of New York I am vi- 
tally interested in this bill since it di- 
rectly affects the implementation of the 
lottery which was recently approved by 
the voters of New York in a referendum. 

It is my belief that the raising of State 
revenue is a matter of peculiarly local 
concern and that the Federal Govern- 
ment should not normally infringe upon 
the traditional prerogatives of the 
States in this area. However, New York 
has involved federally chartered and in- 
sured banks in the administration of its 
lottery. I therefore feel that the Congress 
must examine the issues presented by 
this participation and determine whether 
or not such participation is consistent 
with the intended functions of these fed- 
aay supervised and insured institu- 

ons. 

After careful consideration, I have 
concluded that if we fail to adopt this 
legislation we may encourage banks 
throughout the Nation to participate in 
lotteries and other gambling activities. I 
do not feel this is an appropriate func- 
tion for financial institutions, the tradi- 
tional bastions of thrift and frugality. 

I personally oppose the use of lotteries 
to raise funds for public expenditures by 
any level of government. Such expendi- 
tures should be financed through taxes 
which are levied by a legislative body that 
is directly responsible to the electorate. 
The electorate is entitled to a full ex- 
planation of how much money is re- 
quired to support the activities of its 
government. Financial needs should be 
clearly explained to the people and they 
should fully comprehend the cost of each 
program the government undertakes. 

Mr. Chairman, in a letter which I re- 
ceived—as I am sure other members of 
the New York delegation received—from 
the Governor of the State, the Governor 
in his letter stated in part, as follows: 

of the Patman bill would force a 
complete restructuring of the New York State 
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lottery. Not only would it deprive the State 
of the assistance of its principal financial in- 
stitutions in this program to aid education, 
but it would eliminate from participation or- 
ganizations which have unique advantages 
of safety and accountability. Furthermore, it 
would greatly increase our lottery operating 
costs were the State forced to assume the re- 
sponsibilities now undertaken by banks. 


Mr. Chairman, I do want to commend 
the Governor of the State of New York 
and the Legislature of the State of New 
York for adopting this attitude of utiliza- 
tion of the banks for the purpose of 
safety and accountability. However, I 
do not feel banks should be in business 
of selling lottery tickets. Because of the 
problem with which the State of New 
York is confronted, and especially in 
light of the express wishes of the people 
of New York and the legislature to have 
this lottery, I must do all in my power 
to prevent an unnecessary disruption of 
the administration of the lottery which 
is now functioning in New York State. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I support 
the Multer amendment which, if adopted, 
would delay the effective date of the leg- 
islation until April of next year. This 
would afford the State of New York and 
other States which find themselves in 
similar situations, an opportunity to re- 
vamp the administration of their lot- 
teries in an orderly manner in order to 
comply with this bill. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, at the time that this 
legislation was considered in the com- 
mittee, I believe both the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Fino] and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BING- 
HAM] were urging that the effective date 
of enactment of the act be postponed. 

Upon further consideration, it is my 
own personal position, realizing now that 
the New York State Legislature will not 
go back into session until January, that 
the State of New York should be given 
the opportunity to obtain other outlets 
for these tickets. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that in 
all fairness to the State of New York, 
that has a legally passed lottery, it should 
have until April 1, 1968, to bring about 
a change in the method of the disposi- 
tion of these tickets. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge the 
adoption of the Multer amendment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. I would just like to say that 
this is the proposed amendment I said in 
a letter to my colleagues I planned to 
propose. For the privilege of introducing 
the amendment, I was glad to defer to 
my senior colleague from New York [Mr. 
Mutter]. 

This amendment, which I proposed in 
the committee, failed there on a tie vote. 
As a matter of fact, it would have pre- 
vailed in the committee if my colleague, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. MUL- 
TER], had been there, because he was 
recorded in opposition to the amend- 
ment, having been voted by proxy. 

I believe it is only a matter of justice to 
the people of New York State to give 
them this extra time, if this bill should 
pass, to make the necessary arrange- 
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ments. The arrangements could not be 
made administratively There simply are 
not enough outlets, other outlets pro- 
vided in the original legislation, to per- 
mit the lottery to be operated effectively. 
There would be no outlets in the neigh- 
borhoods. 

In spite of the facetious remarks made 
by my friend from Suffolk County, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PIKE], 
the amounts involved are not small 
amounts. 

As I said yesterday, the original plan 
was that the lottery would provide a net 
of $200 million for the State. Now the 
sales are way below what was antici- 
pated, but even if they continue to run at 
only 25 percent of expectations, they 
would produce $50 million for education 
in the State of New York. It would be a 
great shame if that program were to be 
seriously interfered with in the coming 


year. 

I would like to refer also to a matter 
I mentioned briefly yesterday: the idea 
of having banks involved in the lottery 
program received considerable publicity 
in January of this year, long before the 
legislature acted. On January 6, on the 
front page of the second section of the 
New York Times, was a story reading 
“Chase Bank Seeks Lottery Agencies.” 
And on January 19, on the front page, 
was a story headlined “Albany Favors $2 
Tickets Sold by Banks in Lottery.” 

The legislature went ahead in good 
faith on a bipartisan basis and adopted 
the plan, and it went into effect on June 
Ist. The bill before us was introduced 
only in the middle of May. It seems to 
me that in all fairness, even if this is a 
good bill—which I do not believe it is— 
but even if it is a good bill, New York 
State should be given a reasonable op- 
portunity at the next session of its legis- 
lature to make alternative arrangements. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly support the 
amendment. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, what 
the gentleman said about the use of my 
proxy in executive session is quite cor- 
rect, and it is entirely my fault, because 
my proxy was not stated in the correct 
way that I would have liked to have had 
the proxy worded. As it was, I had been 
called out to attend another executive 
session at the time that this came up, 
and left my proxy behind and, as I say, it 
was not correctly worded. If I had been 
‘present I would have voted the other 
way. 

I would also like to make it clear, Mr. 
Chairman, that the person with whom I 
left my proxy did not violate my instruc- 
tions. It was simply that my instructions 
were not precise, and it is my fault and 
not his. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. This amendment conforms 
with the views I expressed in the com- 
mittee report. It improves the bill inso- 
far as it at least allows for proper time 
for the State of New York to conform 
with the legislation. But in supporting 
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the amendment I want to make it clear 
that I still believe this is a bad bill, and 
that I trust the bill itself will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in favor of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, whether I favor or op- 
pose a lottery is academic insofar as the 
State from which I come is concerned. 
Obviously this bill will principally affect 
New York. The fact remains that the 
people of the State of New York chose 
by vote to have a lottery. In view of this 
fact, I must oppose all attempts to stifle 
or circumscribe New York’s activities in 
this connection. 

It seems to me by denying banks the 
right to act as agents for the sale of lot- 
tery tickets, it will drive the agency 
which has the task of operating the lot- 
tery to areas that may well deprive the 
lottery of respectability or necessary 
safeguards that it now has. It may well 
be driven to areas that will subject the 
agents to the congregation of undesir- 
able characters with the attendant un- 
desirable results. 

In view of this possibility I must op- 
pose this bill, although I support the 
amendment to give the State of New 
York the opportunity to make other ar- 
rangements that would be necessary 
should the bill pass. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN., I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MULTER. I am sure that the 
gentleman does not intend to imply that 
State agencies authorized to carry on 
this lottery in New York—that is, the 
State itself or the counties, towns, vil- 
lages, and cities—are corrupting or 
would corrupt this lottery? I trust the 
gentleman will correct his remarks ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I did not think that 
there was any suggestion in my remarks 
that an agency might in any way cor- 
rupt it. The point is that they may be 
driven into areas where they may be 
compelled to rent stores or other kinds 
of establishments that do not have the 
respectability or the safeguards that 
banks have and as a result of renting 
stores or other places of that nature so 
that these lottery tickets can be sold, 
they may be subjected to the gathering 
of undesirable characters or other 
neighborhood conditions that may well 
bring the entire lottery scheme to dis- 
grace. So certainly I do not think the 
suggestion I made earlier leaves the idea 
that the agency in any way is corrupting 
it—whatever may happen insofar as the 
undesirable results will be because they 
are deprived of the right to permit the 
sale of these lottery tickets in areas that 
have the respectability and have the 
safeguards and where there is account- 
ability. However, as I said, I favor the 
amendment. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want the 
slightest doubt left that I am opposed 
to the continuance of this practice. I 
rise in opposition to the amendment be- 
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cause I want the practice discontinued— 
and the sooner it is discontinued the 
better. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, if no 
other Member desires recognition to 
speak on this, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on the pending amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
in 5 minutes, and I would like to have 
the 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, it seems to me that 
the request is in the nature of the gen- 
tleman from Texas reserving the time 
for himself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is under 
the impression that debate had just 
about been concluded on the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN. I have not used any 
time in speaking on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I object to 
the unanimous-consent request made by 
the gentleman. I do not know whether 
other Members want a minute of the 
time or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. PATMAN. If any other Member 
desires recognition on this, I ask that he 
be recognized now. I would like to close 
debate on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Texas seek recognition? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment adds 
nothing to the legislation, since the effec- 
tive date of the legislation would in no 
way work a hardship on those institu- 
tions which would be covered by the bill. 

It has been suggested that the adop- 
tion of this amendment will give the New 
York State Legislature an opportunity 
to meet and to provide for new ticket 
sales outlets. 

The law that was passed in the State 
of New York for the purpose intended 
was a good law and they provided for 
every contingency in this bill. 

In the law which was enacted, it says: 
Lottery sale agents may be certain 
ones—that have been indicated here— 
and in addition to that they may license 
agencies and instrumentalities of the 
State and counties, cities, towns and vil- 
lages as agents to sell lottery tickets. 

For your information, may I suggest 
that the number of people who could be 
licensed under this law passed by the 
New York State Legislature—and that is 
the ones I have named—aggregate 810,- 
000 employees. Certainly, they do not 
need more. 

The bank employees aggregate only 
89,000. So they can license 10 times that 
number right now. 

In answer to the argument that they 
need time to appropriate money, I would 
like to point out that, according to news- 
Paper accounts, it was never intended 
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that there would ever be any out-of- 
pocket expense to the State of New York 
in the sale of these lottery tickets. The 
lottery tickets were to be sold on a basis 
whereby the proceeds from the sales 
would pay for it. Therefore, you do not 
need any legislature to meet. You do not 
need any appropriation. The sales of the 
tickets will provide the money to pay for 
the operation. 

I respectfully suggest that since no 
useful purpose would be served by the 
adoption of this amendment, I feel that 
Members should vote against the amend- 
ment because it would merely delay the 
going into execution of a law that is 
considered bad because it permits a 
State to use gambling methods to sup- 
port education for its children. For some 
reason it does not have a good ring to me 
that we would make the education of the 
children of this country dependent upon 
the roll of the dice or a gambling trans- 
action in order to determine whether the 
children will be able to go to school next 
session. That does not have a very fine 
or good implication to me. 

Therefore, we should not encourage 
New York State, because New York State 
is the richest State in the Nation, and if 
we allow them to do it, that will be en- 
couragement to the other 48 States to 
to adopt the New York-Las Vegas 
method of getting educational funds for 
the education of children. Really, I do 
not think this bill should be postponed. 
I rise in opposition to the amendment 
and hope that the amendment will be 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Mutter]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WYMAN 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wyman: On 
page 11, after line 14, insert a new section 
to read: 

“Src. 7. Nothing in this Act shall apply to 
a State or federally operated lottery.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New Hampshire is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope I 
shall not have to take the 5 minutes. 
This amendment is a very simple one. It 
would merely provide that this bill, which 
may have a valid purpose as applied to 
lotteries in general, will not apply to a 
State-operated lottery, and it also pro- 
vides that if there should be a federally 
operated lottery at some future time, it 
will not apply to that, either. 

I merely wish to make a couple of ob- 
servations in relation to some of what 
I call hogwash that has been expressed 
on the floor of the House in this debate. 
We are running a State lottery in New 
Hampshire, and it is an honest lottery. 
We are raising money to send youngsters 
to school and to build better schools and 
to help with the tax load. We do not like 
the idea of the Federal Government say- 
ing that anything it has something to do 
with, is not to be used in our State- 
operated lottery. The money that comes 
to New Hampshire and New York from 
the Federal Government is taken first 
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from their residents by taxes. Other 
States may want to have a lottery some 
day and I suggest to their representa- 
tives in this body that they ought to vote 
for this amendment. If you want to keep 
the banks out of the lottery business, out 
of the administrative assistance to lotter- 
ies, then go ahead and do it as far as pri- 
vately operated lotteries may be con- 
cerned, but do not deny to the States the 
needed assistance of banks in State- 
operated lotteries. 

To suggest that a State-operated lot- 
tery in some respects corrupts or en- 
courages crime or contributes to amo- 
rality in this country, is simply to mis- 
represent. It harms no banks to assist in 
the conduct of a State-operated lottery. 

The amendment that I have proposed 
would merely add a final section to the 
bill, a section 7, which states: 

Nothing in this act shall apply to a State 
or a federally operated lottery. 


The amendment establishes a valid 
exemption. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
here on the part of some Members that 
if the banks have something to do with 
the lottery, it is not a desirable role for 
a trusted institution. If you are going to 
have a lottery at all, if the people of a 
State—and there are 50 States in this 
great Union—decide they want to raise 
money by way of taxes in a way that lets 
people pay taxes with a smile, then there 
is nothing better nor more in the public 
interest than having the banks have at 
least an administrative role in connec- 
tion with the operation. 

I might say that if the bank is to op- 
erate a window at which lottery tickets 
are sold alongside a window at which 
deposits are made, there might then be 
a question for local determination as to 
whether this is advisable. We have not 
seen fit to do this in New Hampshire, But 
I do not think it is in order nor advisable 
for the Federal Government to come into 
the picture and tell the States that such 
a determination is going to be made in 
Washington. Certainly it is not some- 
thing the Representatives of the States in 
Congress ought to vote to do. 

If we are going to have the kind of 
bill that validly regulates private lot- 
teries, go ahead and vote for this bill, 
but only after this amendment that says 
if a State has a State-operated lottery 
the bill will not apply. 

I hope the Members will support this 
amendment. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is one of those very 
simple amendments which only strikes 
out the enacting clause. It is that sim- 
ple. All we are concerned with in this 
bill is to make the determination 
whether or not financial institutions 
should engage in lotteries as agents or 
otherwise. We are not concerned now 
with any Federal lottery. The gentle- 
man’s amendment says this shall not 
apply to Federal lotteries. If and when 
this Congress gets around to enacting 
a Federal lottery law, that law will sup- 
plant this law or any other lottery law 
which is on the books. Maybe the sooner 
we get to that Federal lottery, the better. 
But in the meantime we are concerned 
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with whether Federal financial institu- 
tions, whether in New York or New 
Hampshire, shall be concerned with a 
State-operated lottery, regardless of how 
the funds are to be used. 

We, by this bill, say Federal financial 
institutions shall have no place in this 
business at all. There are plenty of other 
agencies that can be licensed to carry 
on this business. The States and cities, 
the municipalities, the towns and vil- 
lages and the counties all can set up 
their own special places and sell these 
tickets. Under the New York State law— 
and I think under the New Hampshire 
law—the taxing authority has the right 
to license those of good character and 
who can otherwise comply with the re- 
quirements, such as giving bonds, et cet- 
era, They have enough employees to do 
the full job so they do not need these 
banking institutions. 

All this amendment does, as I say, is 

strike the enacting clause. The only thing 
we are concerned with now is Govern- 
ment-operated lotteries. We have enough 
laws on the books, statewide and fed- 
erally, to cover lotteries that are not au- 
thorized by law. We are concerned only 
with those legalized lotteries. We say as 
to any lottery, legalized or otherwise, fi- 
nancial institutions should not be con- 
nected with them. 

Mr. WYMAN. The bill does not say 
that we are concerned only with the 
State-operated lotteries. It talks about 
it in such a way as to apply to any 
lottery. 

Mr. MULTER. I do not think this is in- 
tended to cover illegal lotteries, and I do 
not think that can be read into the law, 
because if they are not permitted by law, 
they are expressly prohibited by law. 

We are concerned with those lotteries 
in New York or New Hampshire, or any 
others that may follow their lead, where 
lotteries are legalized. 

Mr. WYMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield, the question of whether a lottery 
is illegal or is legal, as far as State law, 
is for the State legislatures to determine. 
While there are Federal statutes which 
limit lotteries and other so-called gam- 
bling operations, does not the gentleman 
suggest, or is it not possible, there are 
many avenues that would be covered by 
this if the State-operated lotteries are 
excluded? 

Mr. MULTER. I cannot read that into 
this bill. I see only a prohibition against 
using financial institutions in connec- 
tion with the operation of a lottery. 
Mr. WYMAN. Any State lottery? 
Mr. MULTER. Any kind of lottery, 
State or municipal or Federal. 

Mr. WYMAN. But the amendment be- 
fore the House would exclude only the 
State operated. 

Mr. MULTER. Does the gentleman’s 
amendment not include a federally oper- 
ated lottery? 

Mr. WYMAN. If there is one. 

Mr. MULTER. At that time when we 
have one, that law will necessarily over- 
ride and change any law we enact now. 
Let us not try to befog the issue. We are 
concerned only as of today with the lot- 
teries which have been authorized by 
the laws of the States of New Hampshire 
and New York. 
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If next week or next year any other 
State should enact a lottery law, it would 
have to do it subject to this law, to the 
extent that the Federal Government can 
reach them. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for another question? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. WYMAN. That is precisely the 
point of the amendment. There are 48 
other States whose legislatures may take 
action in this direction. I suggest if they 
do their Representatives in this House 
should not handicap them, and ought to 
support this amendment today. 

Mr. MULTER. On the contrary, I say 
that if we in this Congress today lay 
down the public policy that financial in- 
stitutions should stay out of these lot- 
teries, to the extent that the Federal 
Government has a right to control them, 
this should apply to every State, and 
the State legislatures of the other 48 
States should take that into account 
hag they enact gambling or lottery 

Ws. 

We provide here that financial insti- 
pene will be barred from participa- 

on. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment and 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

I congratulate the gentleman from 
New York IMr. Mutter] for his fine 
statement. 

The purpose of this amendment, of 
course, is to kill the bill on its merits. 
If anyone is against it, he should vote 
for that directly and not indirectly; he 
should not vote for it on an amendment 
that would kill it without saying so. 

I say to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire that the evidence before our 
committee disclosed that in the admin- 
istration of the New Hampshire Lottery 
Act only 4 percent of the educational 
funds were derived from the lottery, 
which was considered pretty small by 
the witnesses themselves. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield briefly to the 
gentleman from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WYMAN. The question of whether 
it is to be 4 percent or 7 percent, or the 
rate to be charged, or the return on the 
lottery, is for New Hampshire to decide, 
is it not? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is correct. I want 
the State of New Hampshire to consider 
its own lottery law, but I do not want 
the State to use a Federal instrumental- 
ity to violate the traditions of this Gov- 
ernment for 100 years against gambling 
and lotteries. 

I do not believe the State of New 
Hampshire should be so presumptuous as 
to ask us to use a Federal instrumental- 
ity. I say, in fairness to the State of New 
Hampshire, it has not. The State does not 
use banks to sell lottery tickets, and has 
not used banks. The people in charge of 
the lottery in New Hampshire say that 
they have no desire to use banks, so it 
is not comparable to the State of New 
York in that respect. 

Mr. WYMAN. We are not using the 
banks for that purpose, as the gentleman 
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knows. We deposit the money and the 
tickets. 

Mr. PATMAN. There is nothing against 
depositing the money, regardless of 
from where it may come. 

If a lottery is so good and pure and 
such a fine thing, in order to raise funds 
for education, why not have children 
selling the tickets? Why not have 
churches selling the tickets? 

Mr. WYMAN. Why not? They sell 
bingo cards by law. 

Mr. PATMAN. We asked the witnesses, 
and they said of course they did not want 
to do that because they felt that chil- 
dren should not be engaged in anything 
which could be construed as gambling. 
This, of course, according to all defini- 
tions, is a gambling transaction. 

So it is not so pure and simple as some 
people indicate it is. 

I suggest, Mr. Chairman, we should 
vote directly on the bill, and this amend- 
ment should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. Wy an]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Wyman) there 
were—ayes 18, noes 29. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. at the appropriate 
time I will offer a motion to recommit 
this bill. 

I think that history proves that Con- 
gress should not pass legislation of this 
sort. If we want proof that attempts to 
legislate morality cause more trouble 
than they prevent, we have only to look 
at the Volstead Act and the miscarriage 
of prohibition. 

I hope that everyone here knows that 
the Patman bill, which is now being con- 
sidered by this House, is nothing more 
than a dodge to accomplish two objec- 
tives. The first objective would be to 
cripple and destroy the New York State 
lottery, which is a proper legal function 
of the State of New York. The second 
is to cast doubt on the integrity of our 
banking system. Both of these objectives 
reflect the personal sentiments of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee much more than 
they refiect the best interests of the 
Nation. 

I would like to briefly reiterate some 
points which I made earlier today and 
in general debate yesterday. In the 
guise of regulating American banks, this 
legislation strikes at a legal State reve- 
nue device approved by two separate New 
York State Legislatures and endorsed 
overwhelmingly by the people of New 
York State in a recent referendum. 

How can anyone who believes in States 
rights support such a measure as this? 
Perhaps tomorrow we will see banks told 
to refuse the deposits of any school dis- 
tricts not in compliance with the un- 
fortunate philosophy of Judge Skelly 
Wright. What I am saying is this: The 
American banking system should not be 
made a vehicle for interference with 
legitimate proper legal activities of the 
State. 

Furthermore, a desire to legislate 
morality should not be allowed to warp 
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the dual banking system by subjecting 
State-chartered banks to a variety of 
Federal legislation which has nothing to 
do with safeguarding bank deposits or 
preventing unsound banking practices. 
Does anyone really believe that selling 
lottery tickets can affect a bank’s sound- 
ness or deposits? In New York, banks are 
to simply serve as lottery ticket agents 
for a fee just as they serve as stock 
transfer agents for a fee, but they can 
no more underwrite the lottery than 
they can underwrite securities. The only 
connection that sale of lottery tickets 
has with the safety of bank deposits is 
the unfair connection which the pro- 
ponents of this bill are trying to make 
in order to slander the American bank- 
ing system and cripple and destroy the 
New York State lottery. 

Lastly, this is a bad bill. It is poorly 
drawn. For example, it does not prohibit 
foreign bank branches in New York from 
selling lottery tickets, so that it will give 
these branches a competitive edge over 
national and State banks in New York. 
Secondly, it is too broad. It prohibits a 
bank from allowing anyone on bank 
premises to even mention the existence 
of a lottery. I can just see the Comp- 
troller of the Currency’s special deputies 
prowling the upper floors of New York’s 
bank skyscrapers to see that no secre- 
taries on the coffee lines mention the 
dirty word “lottery.” 

Like all misguided attempts to legis- 
late morality, the Patman bill is a so- 
cial and legislative Pandora’s box. It rep- 
resents the same morality as we have 
seen in certain States, where the blue- 
noses and bootleggers team up to keep 
liquor sales illegal, and as for its legal 
scope, it may have some very unfortu- 
nate—and very absurd—results. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINO. I am very happy to yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I know some States do sell alcohol 
themselves rather than permitting the 
private sale of it. For instance, the State 
of Virginia. I wonder how the gentle- 
man feels about our selling alcohol 
through banks that are federally in- 
sured. 

Mr. FINO. If the gentleman from 
California would ask an intelligent ques- 
tion, I would be very happy to answer 
an intelligent question. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope not to take the 
entire 5 minutes. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I just want 
to dispel, if I can, from the outset some 
of the ghosts that have been brought 
upon the scene today. 

Mr. Chairman, my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Frno], sees a lot of things in this 
bill that are just not there. 

There is not any doubt that there may 
be some Members of Congress and some 
members of the committee that are 
unalterably opposed to lotteries, no 
matter when or where or by whom they 
are conducted and therefore want this 
bill enacted. But I daresay that the vast 
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majority—the overwhelming majority— 
of the members of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency support this bill 
and of those Members of the House who 
will support it or are supporting this bill, 
see only one issue. Regardless of how 
they feel about lotteries—whether they 
want them or do not want them, they 
do feel that banking institutions have 
no place in the lottery or gambling 
business. 

Mr. Chairman, under the amendment 
which I have offered, if adopted, it would 
mean that the banks may not use the 
banking premises for the sale of lottery 
tickets. If they own any other property, 
they can rent it to the State, to the city, 
to the town or the village, or to any other 
licensee, for the purpose of selling these 
tickets. 

Mr. Chairman, talking about the sale 
of these tickets is not a question in- 
volved here. There is nothing contained 
in this bill nor in the amendments which 
I have offered which precludes anyone 
from talking about lotteries on the bank 
premises. This is an absurd, imaginary 
suggestion that just does not exist. 
There is nothing contained in this bill 
which, if adopted, would prevent anyone 
from talking about lotteries wherever 
they may wish to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, the only thing which 
is contained in this bill that we do by 
enacting it is to stop the sale of lottery 
tickets on financial institution premises. 
That includes banks, savings and loan 
associations, and other financial institu- 
tions, because we do not want these 
tickets sold in these institutions which 
I have just mentioned. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no reason why 
we should encourage the recipients of 
relief to take their relief checks to the 
bank, cash their checks at one window 
and go to another window and take all 
of that money and spend it for lottery 
tickets. 

This represents the same reasoning 
that caused some of the New York State 
legislators, when the question was raised 
as to permitting the licensing of liquor 
stores to sell lottery tickets, to vote 
against permitting liquor stores to sell 
these lottery tickets. There were prac- 
tically no votes in support of it. 

Mr. Chairman, if it is bad to license a 
liquor store to sell these tickets, it is 
much worse for a bank to sell them. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Frno] was asked a very 
pertinent question just a few moments 
ago. The question was whether or not 
the States should engage in the sale of 
liquor in package stores. 

Mr. Chairman, that is precisely the 
same situation which exists in this in- 
stance that causes those States to say 
that you cannot buy liquor freely; you 
can buy it only from a State owned and 
controlled store. By this bill, we say that 
banks and other financial institutions 
should not engage in this business. 

Mr. Chairman, I do hope that the mo- 
tion to recommit will be defeated and 
that the bill will be enacted with the 
amendments which I have offered, 
amendments which will give the State of 
New York and any other State sufficient 
time in which to adjust their State li- 
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censees so that they can lawfully meet 
all of the provisions which their State 
constitutions and State laws permit. 

Mr. Chairman, under the bill as now 
perfected, no one can be hurt under the 
provisions thereof and we will get the 
banks out of this business. They should 
not have been in it in the first place. 
However, we are not hampering the 
State banks by saying get out of this 
business at once—although there are 
some Members who would like to have 
seen it cut off yesterday. We did not do 
it as of yesterday and we do not do it as 
of tomorrow—but let us do it as of April 
1, 1968. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill as it is, so far 
as I am personally concerned, is accept- 
able, and if the Committee is willing to 
ap mong, why, we will just accept it like 


Of course, I realize Mr. Fro has a 
motion to recommit, and that is what I 
wish to speak about. It is surprising to 
me that the Congress of the United 
States—and I am not criticizing any 
Member, I never do, I never have in my 
life, and I am not criticizing the Con- 
gress as a body—but it is surprising to 
me that we would take up a lot of time 
advocating gambling transactions for 
education, of all things. In other words 
to have the education of our children 
depend upon the roll of the dice or a 
game of chance, lottery, gambling, it is 
real surprising, but that is our privilege. 
We do things like that some time. 

But I do not think we should do it in 
this case or in any other case. You know 
gambling is always associated with other 
evils. Gambling is not just one evil. 
There are other evils that associate 
themselves with gambling. I can best 
illustrate that by one time in a mining 
and oil section of our country, in a boom 
town they had a huge boarding house, a 
two-story boarding house, and there was 
a crime committed there, and they had 
a grand jury investigation, and the 
grand jurors learned that the piano 
player had played the piano downstairs 
4 years before he knew what was going 
on upstairs. 

So, along with the gambling and hood- 
lums, we have everything that gets as- 
sociated together in an evil way. We 
have to take into consideration that is 
the reason the American people are op- 
posed to gambling—for education or for 
any other purpose. 

I do not think the Congress should go 
on record as giving any encouragement 
in the direction of the 48 other States of 
adopting gambling for the purpose of 

revenue, We do not want that. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Not at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not want our 
country to depend upon gambling. We 
want our country to depend on honest, 
legitimate business, and we want to do 
it in an honest and legitimate way. So 
this is going in the opposite direction, 
this is going in the direction of corrup- 
tion and something bad, and something 
that is evil, and something that is not 
good, or in the way of truth in any way, 
shape, or fashion. 
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Mr, Frno is very honest, he has been 
for gambling transactions and for lot- 
teries to pay off a part of our national 
debt, and he has induced, at least, he is 
a very persuasive person, different Mem- 
bers of the Congress, and they and other 
people are beginning to say “Let us stay 
with Mr. Frno and pay off our national 
debt with a lottery.” Pay off our national 
debt—you know we cannot do that. We 
cannot have our country depend upon 
gambling transactions for support of 
education or anything else. 

If the Members were to recommit this 
bill, which of course I certainly hope 
they will not consider doing, where 
would we get our witnesses? We have 
offered to hear anybody who wanted to 
be heard, but the bankers do not want 
to be heard, neither the national banks 
or the State banks, nor the New York 
Banking Commission, they refused, they 
just respectfully declined. Nobody wants 
to be heard on this, and they have not 
been heard, so we could have a complete 
record so we could not report upon it. 

So let us settle the issue definitely, 
once and for all by voting against en- 
dorsing gambling as a means of raising 
money for education. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the Members 
vote down the motion to recommit. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
tend to vote against this bill. I do so 
not because I am in favor of the New 
York State lottery. In fact I am opposed 
to the lottery and I voted against it in 
the State referendum last year. So did a 
substantial majority of the people in my 
district. 

But I do believe that this legislation 
represents an unwise and very dangerous 
interference by the Federal Government 
in the affairs of the sovereign State of 
New York. In fact this bill, if allowed to 
become law, could set a very dangerous, 
far-reaching trend which would be, in my 
judgment, of dubious constitutionality 
‘and could affect every State. If the Fed- 
eral Government can tell the sovereign 
State of New York that it cannot con- 
duct a lottery for educational purposes, 
which the people of the State of New 
York have already determined in a 
proper and legal referendum last fall 
should be conducted, and if the Federal 
Government can override a State’s own 
decision in that case merely by virtue of 
the fact that every bank in the country 
has its deposits insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, then we 
are going down a long and dangerous 
road for every State. Before long we will 
be told that because nearly every home 
and apartment in the United States is 
financed, directly or indirectly, under 
the auspices of the Federal Govern- 
ment—ceither through the FHA or the 
VA—then the Federal Government has 
the right to tell any family anywhere in 
America that they cannot play a friendly 
game of monopoly or parchesi on a Sat- 
urday evening in the kitchen. This is a 
bad precedent to start, and I believe we 
ought to be aware of what we are doing 
with this seemingly simple little anti- 
New York bill. 

As I say, Mr. Chairman, I have no 
brief for the lottery in New York State. 
It is already in deep trouble, in fact, 
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and I think it may soon die a quiet 
natural death of its own. But I do think 
that we ought to allow the future of 
the New York lottery to be determined 
in New York State by the people of 
New York State. I do not think we here 
in Washington have any business in try- 
ing to strangle it prematurely in its 
own crib. Therefore, I shall vote against 
the legislation and for the motion to re- 
commit. 

In this connection Mr. Chairman, I 
include an editorial on this issue from 
the Oneonta Daily Star, Oneonta, N. X., 
in my district for July 8, 1967; also an 
editorial from the New Rochelle Stand- 
ard Star of June 29, 1967; and finally an 
article from the Canandaigua Messenger 
of Canandaigua, N.Y., of July 9, 1967, re- 
ferring to remarks on this issue by New 
York’s outstanding comptroller, Hon. 
Arthur Levitt. 

The articles follow: 


UNCLE Sam Sticks His FINGERS IN LOTTERY 
Pr 


We agree whole-heartedly with Congress- 
man Stratton that the “lottery is a lousy 
way to raise money.” 

But a majority of New Yorkers disagreed 
with that stand when they entered the polls 
last November. They voted for a lottery 
and the majority’s wish should be carried 
out as effectively as possible. 

Now the federal government is attempting 
to interfere with the operation of the lottery. 
A House committee wants to ban the sale 
of lottery tickets through banks belonging 
to the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion (FDIC). This means almost every bank 
in the state. 

The banks in New York are the integral 
part of the sale of lottery tickets. The ma- 
chinery is already set up. And it’s much 
better to have well-respected banks selling 
lottery tickets than corner bookies. 

Unfortunately the lottery must be a suc- 
cess in New York because already funds 
from tickets yet unsold are earmarked for 
educational projects. 

The federal government should keep 
hands off this issue. 


[From the New Rochelle Standard Star, 
June 29, 1967] 


UNcLE May STOP OUR ALLOWANCE? 


Touche! Rep. Samuel Stratton, wielding 
a most apt analogy, hit the mark dead- 
center Tuesday when he told Congress why 
it should not butt into the business affairs 
of the State of New York. 

In discussing a House bill which would 
ban the sale of state lottery tickets in banks 
affiliated with the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp., the Amsterdam (N.Y.) Democrat said 
he had grave doubts as to whether the fed- 
eral government should interfere with a 
lottery which has been approved by the 
voters of a state. 

“If the government,” Mr. Stratton said 
archly, “can tell an individual state whether 
it can or can’t run a lottery, then the next 
thing you know it will make use of the 
fact that most homes and apartments are 
also financed with mortgages from the 
Federal Housing Administration to tell peo- 
ple they can’t play a friendly game of 
Parchesi around the kitchen table.” 

Righto, Mr. Stratton, but just you wait 
until some of your prissy, holier-than-thous 
House conferees who favor the bill discover 
that New York State is using tax proceeds 
from racetrack betting to help finance state 
programs! They may want us to close all 
our race tracks or lose all our federal high- 
way construction funds. 
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LEVITT STILL Says LOTTERY Is “Wronc” 

New Tonk —State Comptroller Arthur 
Levitt says he still feels the state lottery 
is “morally wrong.” 

He says he has the impression that “the 
bulk of the sales in the early days of the 
lottery was concentrated in the poorer 
neighborhoods.” 

Levitt says the lottery, in which $1 ticket 
sales started in June, “is, in effect, a tax.” 
The bulk of the receipts will go for 
education. 

Levitt, a Brooklyn Democrat, discussed 
the lottery and other issues Sunday on the 
WNBC-TV “Man in Office,” program and in 
talking with newsmen later. 

He said in answer to a question that he 
opposes the proposal by Rep. Wright Pat- 
man, D-Tex., that banks be forbidden to sell 
lottery tickets. 

Levitt said he could not support Pat- 
man’s bill because “we do have this man- 
date” in the form of voter approval of the 
state lottery. 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, the 
statements made by the chairman of 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee were unworthy to be presented on 
the floor of the House of Representatives. 
The personal attacks on the fine Gover- 
nor of New York State and his family 
indicate nothing more to me than a per- 
sonal bias which may undermine the en- 
tire legislation that we are now consid- 
ering. Under the circumstances, I cannot 
support the bill, and the chairman’s re- 
marks are to my mind a disgrace to the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and to the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr, Chair- 
man, I regret that I was temporarily 
away from the floor yesterday when com- 
ments about Gov. Winthrop Rockefeller’s 
attitude toward gambling were made. I 
feel certain that the comments of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] 
were due partly to the fact he had not 
taken time to review the facts. For the 
gentleman and.the members of the com- 
mittee, I would like to discuss the record 
of the Rockefeller I know best, Gov. Win- 
throp Rockefeller, of Arkansas. 

In 1964, the general ballot in Arkansas 
contained a provision which would have 
legalized gambling. The people, by a vote 
ane than 2 to 1, defeated this pro- 


The 1967 general assembly passed a bill 
authorizing gambling. Governor Rocke- 
feller sent a message to the assembly re- 
questing the bill be recalled and recon- 
sidered. The general assembly refused to 
heed his request. Thereupon, Gov. Win- 
throp Rockefeller took direct and posi- 
tive action to veto the bill. 

Over the past 97 years, gambling has 
sporadically existed in Garland County. 
Since assuming the role of Governor, 
Winthrop Rockefeller has moved to en- 
force the State law which prohibits 
gambling. The Governor has worked 
closely with the local authorities in com- 
bating the problem. He has also used the 
State police in continuous raids on those 
institutions which continued to violate 
the law. 

At the present time the State police 
are under a continuing order to stop all 
gambling. Their actions have been suc- 
cessful. Currently there is no organized 
gambling being conducted in Arkansas. 
From time to time isolated cases of 
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gambling do appear and these are com- 
bated by the State police and local au- 
thorities. 

The circuit judge in Garland County, 
the Honorable Hank Britt, has recently 
charged a grand jury to investigate all 
gambling activity in the county. A report 
is forthcoming. 

I think it is easy to see that in the 
short period of 6 months Gov. Winthrop 
Rockefeller has all but eliminated a sit- 
uation which had existed in a continuous 
fashion for 97 years. He has taken a 
responsible approach which is proving 
successful. 

While I plan to vote for the bill pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Parman] because I believe banks should 
not sell lottery tickets, I think that it is 
most unfortunate that he has seen fit to 
use personalities in light of his obvious 
lack of information about our Governor’s 
position in Arkansas. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. CHARLES H. Witson, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 10595) to prohibit cer- 
tain banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions from fostering or participating in 
gambling activities, pursuant to House 
Resolution 671, he reported the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
ent and third reading of the 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
Bente to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. FINO. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Fro moves to recommit the bill, H.R. 
10595, to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Fryo), there 
were—ayes 40, noes 52. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
vote on the ground that a quorum is not 
present and make the point of order that 
@ quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 135, nays 257, answered 
“present” 2, not voting 38, as follows: 


[Roll No. 167] 
YEAS—135 
Abbitt Goodling Railsback 
Adair Gross Randall 
Arends Grover Reid, II. 
Ashbrook Gubser Reid, N. T. 
Ashley Gurney Reifel 
Battin Haley Reinecke 
Bell Hall Rhodes, Ariz. 
Betts Halleck Riegle 
Biester Halpern Robison 
Bingham er- Rosenthal 
Biackburn schmidt Roth 
Boland Hansen, Idaho Roudebush 
Bolling n Rumsfeld 
* Ryan 
Brasco Hechler, W. Va. Sandman 
Brock Hosmer Satterfield 
Brown, Mich. in Saylor 
Brown, Ohio Johnson, Pa. Schadeberg 
Burke, Fla. Jones, Mo. Scherle 
Burleson King, N.Y. Scheuer 
Byrnes, Wis. Kupferman Schneebeli! 
Cahill Kuykendall Schweiker 
Carter Kyl Schwengel 
Cederberg Lipscomb Smith, Calif. 
Clancy Lloyd Stanton 
Clausen, Long, Md. Steiger, Ariz. 
Don H Lukens Stephens 
Conyers McClory Stratton 
Corbett McCulloch Taft 
Cowger McDonald, Talcott 
Cun Mich. Teague, Calif. 
Curtis McEwen Tenzer 
Davis, Ga. Utt 
Davis, Wis. Mathias,Md. Wampler 
Denney y Wa 
Derwinski Michel Whalley 
Dole Minshall Whitten 
Duncan Morse, Mass Wiggins 
Eckhardt Mosher Williams, Miss, 
Eshleman Myers Williams, Pa. 
Farbstein O'Hara, Mich, Wilson, Bob 
0 Pettis Wright 
Frelinghuysen Pike Wyatt 
Fulton, Pa. Pirnie Wydler 
Giaimo Poff Wyman 
Gilbert Pollock Zion 
NAYS—257 
Abernethy Dellenback Gude 
Adams Dent Hagan 
Addabbo Devine Hamilton 
Albert Dickinson Hanley 
Anderson, Il. Dingell Hansen, Wash. 
Anderson, Donohue Hardy 
Tenn. Dorn Harvey 
Andrews, Ala. Dow Hathaway 
Andrews, Dowdy Haw 
N. Dak. Downing Hébert 
Annunzio Heckler, Mass. 
Ashmore Dwyer Helstoski 
Aspinall Edmondson Henderson 
Bates Edwards, Ala. Herlong 
Belcher Edwards, Calif. Hicks 
Bennett Edwards, La. FHolifleld 
Bevill Eilberg Holland 
Blanton Erlenborn Horton 
Blatnik oward 
Evans, Colo. Hull 
Brademas Everett Hunt 
Bray Evins,Tenn. Hutchinson 
Brinkley Fallon Ichord 
Brooks Fascell Jacobs 
Broomfield Feighan Jarman 
Brown, Calif. Findley Joelson 
Broyhill, N.C. Fisher Johnson, Calif. 
Broyhill, Va. Flood Jonas 
uchanan Flynt Jones, Ala. 
Burke, Mass. ley Jones, N.C, 
Burton, Calif. Ford, Gerald R. Karsten 
rd, Karth 
Byrne, Pa William D Kastenmeler 
Cabell Fountain Kazen 
Carey Fraser Kee 
Casey Friedel Keith 
Celler Fulton, Tenn. Kelly 
Chamberlain Fuqua 
Clark Kleppe 
Cohelan Gallagher Kluczynski 
Colmer Gardner Kornegay 
Conable Garmatz Kyros 
Conte Gathings Laird 
Corman Gettys Landrum 
Cramer Gibbons Langen 
Culver Gonzalez Latta 
0 Goodell 
Daniels Gray Lennon 
Dawson Green, Oreg. Long, La. 
de la Garza Green, Pa. 
Delaney Griffiths McFall 


Perkins Stafford 
Macdonald, Philbin Staggers 
Mass. e Steed 
MacGregor Poage Steiger, Wis. 
Machen 1 Stubblefield 
Madden Price, III. Stuckey 
Price, Tex. Sullivan 
Pryor Taylor 
Mathias, Calif. Pucinski Teague, Tex. 
Matsunaga Quie Thompson, Ga. 
Mayne Quillen Thompson, N.J. 
Meeds Rarick Thomson, Wis 
Meskill Rees 
Miller, Calif. Resnick Udall 
Miller, Ohio Rhodes, Pa. Ullman 
Mills Rivers Van Deerlin 
Roberts Vander Jagt 
Rodino anik 
Montgomery Rogers, Colo. Vigorito 
Morgan Rogers, Fla. Waldie 
Morton Ronan alker 
Multer Rooney, N.Y. Watson 
Murphy, III Rooney, Pa. Watts 
Murphy, N.Y. Roste: Whalen 
Natcher Roybal White 
Nedzi Ruppe Widnall 
Nelsen tt Wilson, 
Nichols Selden Charles H. 
Nix Shriver Winn 
O'Hara, III Sikes Wolff 
Olsen isk Wylie 
O'Neill, Mass. Skubitz Yates 
Ottinger Slack Yo 
Passman Smith, Iowa Zablocki 
Patman Smith, Okla. Z 
Patten der 
Pepper Springer 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’— 
Ayres Pelly 
NOT VOTING—38 
Baring Hungate Purcell 
Barrett King, Calif. Reuss 
Berry McClure 
Bolton McDade St Germain 
Martin St. Onge 
Burton, Utah Mize pley 
Button Monagan Smith, N. J. 
Clawson, Del Moore Tuck 
Cleveland Moorhead Tunney 
Collier Morris, N. Mex. Waggonner 
Diggs oss Whitener 
Hanna O'Konski W. 
Hays ONeal, Ga. 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 
The Clerk announced the following 


On this vote: 


Mr. Morris of New Mexico for, with Mr. 
Waggonner against. 

Mr. Baring for, with Mr. Monagan against. 

Mr. Button for, with Mrs. Bolton against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. King of California with Mr. Berry. 

Mr, Hays with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Smith of New 
York. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. Cleveland. 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Mize. 

Mr. Moss with Mr. Del Clawson. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Burton of Utah. 

Mr. Hungate with Mr. McDade. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. Whitener with Mr. McClory. 

Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Roush with Mr. Brotzman. 

Mr. Hanna with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. O'Neal of Georgia with Mr. Purcell. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Tunney. 

Mr. Reuss with Mr. Tuck. 


Mr. SCHEUER changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. PELLY changed his vote from 
“yea” to “present.” 

Mr. CONTE changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 
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Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 


were—yeas 271, nays 111, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 49, as follows: 
[Roll No. 168] 
YEAS—271 
Abernethy Gathings Nix 
Adair Gettys O'Hara, II 
Adams Gibbons Olsen 
Albert Gonzalez Ottinger 
Anderson, Ill. Goodell assman 
Anderson, Gray Patman 
Tenn Green, Oreg. Pepper 
Andrews, Ala. Green, Pa. Perkins 
Andrews, Griffiths Pettis 
N. Dak Gude Philbin 
Ann Hagan Pickle 
Arends Hamilton Poage 
Ashmore Hammer- Poff 
Ayres schmidt Pollock 
tes Hanley Pool 
Belcher Hanna Price, Tl 
Hansen, Idaho Price, Tex 
Bennett Hansen, Wash. Pryor 
Betts Hardy Pucinski 
Bevill Harvey Quie 
Blanton Hathaway Randall 
Blatnik Hawkins Rarick 
Boggs Hébert Rees 
Boland Heckler, Mass. Resnick 
Brademas Helstoski Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bray Henderson Rhodes, Pa 
Brinkley Herlong Riegle 
Brock Hicks Rivers 
Brooks Holifield Roberts 
Horton Rodino 
Brown, Ohio Howard Rogers, Fla. 
Broyhill, N.C. Hull Ronan 
Broyhill, Va. Hunt Rooney, N.Y. 
Buchanan Hutchinson Rooney, Pa 
Burke, Mass. Ichord Rostenkowski 
Burton, Calif. Jacobs Roth 
Bush Jarman Roudebush 
Byrne, Pa Johnson, Calif. R eld 
Cabell Johnson, Pa. Ruppe 
Casey Jonas Schadeberg 
Celler Jones, Ala. Schwengel 
Chamberlain Jones, N.C, Scott 
Clark n Selden 
Cohelan Karth Shriver 
Colmer Kastenmeier Sikes 
Conable Kazen isk 
Conte Kee Skubitz 
Cowger Keith Slack 
Cramer Kirwan Smith, Iowa 
Culver Kleppe Smith, Okla. 
Curtis Kluczynski Snyder 
Daddario Kornegay Springer 
Daniels Kuykendall Stafford 
Dawson yl Staggers 
de la Garza Kyros Steed 
Dellenback Laird Steiger, Wis. 
Dent Landrum Stubblefield 
Dingell Langen Stuckey 
Dole Latta Sullivan 
Donohue Leggett Taylor 
Dorn Lennon Thompson, Ga. 
Dow Long, La. Thompson, N.J. 
Dowdy McCarthy Thomson, Wis, 
McFall Tiernan 
Dulski McMillan Udall 
Dwyer Macdonald, Uliman 
Edmondson Mass. Utt 
Edwards, Calif, MacGregor Van Deerlin 
Edwards, La. Machen Vander Jagt 
Eilberg Madden 
Erlenborn Mahon Waldie 
Esch Walker 
Evans, Colo. Mathias, Calif. Watson 
Everett thias,Md. Watts 
Evins, Tenn, Whalen 
Fascell Mayne White 
Findley Meeds Whitten 
Fisher Miller, Calif. Widnall 
Flood Miller, Ohio Williams, Miss. 
Flynt Wilson, Bob 
Foley Wilson, 
Ford, Gerald R. Mink Charles H. 
Ford, Montgomery W.: 
Wiliam D. Morgan Wolff 
Fountain Morse, Mass. Wyatt 
Morton Wylie 
Frelinghuysen Multer Yates 
Friedel Murphy, Il. Young 
Fulton, Tenn. Murphy, N.Y. Zablocki 
Fuqua Na Zion 
Galifianakis ia Zwach 
Gallagher elsen 
Gardner Nichols 
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NATS—111 

Abbitt Giaimo Pike 
Addabbo Gilbert Pirnie 
Ashbrook Goodling Railsback 
Ashley Gross Reid, II 
Aspinall Grover Reid, N.Y. 
Bingham Gubser Reifel 
Blackburn Gurney Reinecke 
Bolling Haley Robison 
Bow Rogers, Colo. 
Brasco Halleck Rosenthal 
Brown, Calif. Halpern Roybal 
Brown, Mich. Harrison Ryan 
Burke, Fla Harsha Sandman 
Burleson Hechler, W. Va. Satterfield 
Byrnes, Wis. Hosmer Saylor 
Cc Irwin Scherle 
Carey Jones, Mo. Scheuer 
Oarter Kelly Schneebeli 
Cederberg King, N.Y. Schweiker 
Clancy Kupferman Smith, Calif. 
Clausen, Lipscomb Stanton 

Don H Lloyd Steiger, Ariz. 
Conyers Long, Md Stephens 
Corbett Lukens Stratton 
Cunningham McClory Taft 
Davis, Ga. McCulloch Talcott 
Davis, Wis. McDonald, Teague, Calif. 
Delaney Mich. Teague, Tex 
Denney McEwen Tenzer 
Derwinski Wampler 
Devine May Watkins 
Dickinson Michel Whalley 
Duncan Minshall Wiggins 
Eckhardt Mosher Williams, Pa. 
Eshleman Myers Wright 
Farbstein O’Hara, Mich. Wydler 
Feighan O'Neill, Mass. Wyman 
Fino Patten 

ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—1 
Pelly 
NOT VOTING—49 

Baring Garmatz O'Neal, Ga 
Barrett Hays Purcell 
Battin Holland Quillen 
Berry Hungate Reuss 
Biester Joelson Roush 
Bolton King, Calif. St Germain 
Brotzman McClure St. Onge 
Burton, Utah McDade Shipley 
Button Martin Smith, N.Y. 
Clawson, Del Meskill Tuck 
Cleveland Mize Tunney 
Collier Monagan Vigorito 
Corman Moore Waggonner 
Diggs Moorhead Whitener 
Edwards, Ala. Morris, N. Mex. Willis 
Fallon Moss 
Fulton, Pa O'Konski 


So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. Waggonner for, with Mr. Morris of 
New Mexico against. 

Mr. Monagan for, with Mr. Baring against. 

Mr. Edwards of Alabama for, with Mr, But- 
ton against. 


Until further notice: 


. King of California with Mr. Mize 

. Moss with Mr. Moore. 

Barrett with Mr. Biester. 

. Willis with Mrs. Bolton. 

. Shipley with Mr. Brotzman. 

Hays with Mr. Burton of Utah. 

. Garmatz with Mr. Del Clawson. 
Fallon with Mr. Fulton of Pennsylvania. 
. Moorhead with Mr. Martin. 

. Whitener with Mr. McClory. 

. Hungate with Mr. Battin. 

St. Onge with Mr. McDade. 

St Germain with Mr. Cleveland. 
Reuss with Mr. Smith of New York. 
O'Neal of Georgia with Mr. Berry. 
Mr. Joelson with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. Holland with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Tunney with Mr. Quillen. 

Mr. Roush with Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Purcell. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Tuck. 


Mr. STUCKEY, Mr. LAIRD, Mr. 
ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. UTT, and 


BERRRREEE 


BEREEE 
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Mr. PETTIS changed their votes from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill H.R. 10595, and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 


There was no objection. 


AUTHORITY FOR SPEAKER TO 
DECLARE A RECESS TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in or- 
der for the Speaker to declare a recess 
at any time today, subject to the call of 
the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, might I ask what 
would be the purpose in recessing today? 

Mr. ALBERT. In reply to the gentle- 
man’s inquiry I would say that the con- 
ferees on the railway labor dispute are 
still in session, and it is thought we 
should wait until they terminate their 
business before we adjourn today. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for his reply, and I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


UNICEF DAY 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
Halloween is the holiday most dedicated 
to children in this country. Because of 
this, it seems to me most fitting that this 
ancient festival be devoted to the chil- 
dren of the world in another way. I am 
pleased to sponsor legislation to author- 
ize and request the President to annually 
designate October 31 as National 
UNICEF Day. 

This year UNICEF, the United Na- 
tions Childrens Emergency Relief Fund, 
celebrates its 20th anniversary. In these 
years, it has given assistance to the poor 
and unfortunate children of 130 coun- 
tries. In 1963, UNICEF programs directly 
aided 55 million mothers and children. 
One of the most basic of bonds between 
men, shared by every culture on this 
earth, is the love of children. Because 
the task of UNICEF is to better the lives 
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of children, UNICEF is uniquely capable 
of helping to strengthen international 
understanding. 

But a more important reason for the 
existence of this organization is simply 
and earnestly for the sake of those of 
whom President Johnson spoke 3 years 
ago: 

Three out of four of all the world’s chil- 
dren today still live in the shadow of pov- 
erty, hunger, and disease. 


Perhaps the greatest of UNICEF's 
many accolades over the years was the 
1965 award of the Nobel Peace Prize, 
which honors the individual or institu- 
tion who has worked most or best for 
brotherhood amongst the nations.” 

It has become a Halloween practice 
for many children of America to trick- 
or-treat not for the traditional sweets, 
but for contributions to UNICEF. This 
altruistic gesture has become a popular 
and successful campaign. In 1965, the 
children of my State of Oregon raised 
$25,967 for the United Nations Children’s 
Fund 


President Kennedy, speaking of this 
trick-or-treat program, said: 

At a time when UNICEF’s endeavors en- 
compass more than 500 programs for children 
and mothers in 116 countries, much remains 
to be done. I urge all Americans to respond 
once again in the spirit of charity and good 
will to UNICEF's appeal this fall. 


This Halloween campaign is the form 
in which UNICEF is best known in this 
country. But to many children and 
mothers around the world, UNICEF is 
the difference between hope and despair. 

UNICEF aid in the six fields of health 
services, family and child welfare, disease 
control, nutrition, education, and voca- 
tional guidance help to make life more 
promising for the three-quarters of the 
world’s 1 billion children who live in 
economically underdeveloped countries. 

The Trick-or-Treat program has also 
drawn comment from Mr. Quinn Tamm, 
executive director of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police. In part, 
Mr. Tamm said: 

The police chiefs of the nation are glad to 
add their voices to the approval which the 
UNICEF Trick-or-Treat program has re- 
ceived, since it not only fulfills the American 
philosophy of good will to our fellow man, 
but also because it serves to instill in our 
youngsters proper attitudes, thereby making 
Halloween a safer time for them and their 
communities. 


An important factor in the function of 
UNICEF is that no country is given aid 
unless it is requested. To procure this 
help for a project that will benefit its 
children, a government must also make 
substantial expenditures, including 
locally available supplies, buildings, labor 
and personnel. In recent years the aided 
countries have provided an average of at 
least 242 times as much as they receive. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the worth 
of UNICEF has been well established. I 
also believe that proclaiming October 31 
as National UNICEF Day would be a suit- 
able way to recognize both the contribu- 
tions our children are making to this 
organization, and the contributions 
UNICEF is making to the health and 
well-being of children and mothers all 
over the world. 
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Therefore, I sincerely urge favorable 
committee and House action on this legis- 
lation. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of ask- 
ing the distinguished majority leader, 
the gentleman from Oklahoma, the pro- 
gram for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the inquiry of my friend, the distin- 
guished minority leader, the program 
for next week is as follows: 

Monday is Consent Calendar day, but 
there are no bills on the Consent Calen- 
dar, and we have no suspensions. I would 
advise the House that should an emer- 
gency arise the Speaker would exercise 
his power to recognize Members to sus- 
pend the rules and pass any necessary 
legislation. 

Tuesday is Private Calendar day and 
the Department of Transportation ap- 
propriation bill for fiscal year 1968 will 
be considered. 

For Wednesday and the balance of the 
week: 

H.R. 421, prohibition of riots or other 
civil disturbances—open rule, 2 hours’ 
debate. 

H.R. 8630, to extend the authority for 
exemptions from the antitrust laws to 
assist in safeguarding the balance-of- 
payments position of the United States— 
subject to a rule being granted. 

H.R. 11000, Rat Extermination Act of 
1967—-subject to a rule being granted. 

H.R. 8547, Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank Act Amendments of 1967— 
subject to a rule being granted. 

This announcement is made subject to 
the usual reservation that conference re- 
ports may be brought up at any time and 
that any further program may be an- 
nounced later. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Is it my un- 
derstanding as to the program for 
Wednesday and the balance of the week 
that those bills will be called up in the 
order in which they are listed. 

Mr. ALBERT. That is the intention. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to advise Members 
that we will not make the request with 
reference to whether we will go over to 
Monday until later in the day. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Oklahoma if 
the House may have the assurance that 
there will be no other business transacted 
following the recess period, other than 
business dealing with the matter to come 
from the conferees of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman can have 
that assurance. There will be no other 
legislative business. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman have 
any idea how long it will take next week 
to exterminate the rats? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD, I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr, ARENDS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Oklahoma if the confer- 
ence is concluded and a. determination 
is made tonight by the conferees of the 
Senate and the House is it possible that 
the conference report could come up to- 
morrow after action by the other body? 

Mr. ALBERT. It is possible. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN OR- 
DER UNDER CALENDAR WEDNES- 
DAY RULE ON WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule may be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE PRESIDENT COMES TO PHIL- 
ADLEPHIA—A DAY OF WARMTH 
AND AFFECTION 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, a visit by the President of the 
United States is always a memorable 
event. And President Johnson's visit to 
Philadelphia on June 29 was a very spe- 
cial and very significant moment for our 
community. 

President Johnson came to Philadel- 
phia to visit the scene of one of his 
administration’s greatest accomplish- 
ments—the antipoverty program. 

He came as the President who has done 
more to help our Nation’s poor than any 
other President in American history. And 
he came here as a leader determined to 
correct the inequities that have perpetu- 
ated poverty in our land for far too long. 

The President’s trip here was not an- 
nounced until the last minute, but the 
word got around swiftly. And large 
crowds of proud and happy and enthu- 
siastic people turned out to greet him in 
North Philadelphia. 

These are the people who know best the 
value of the antipoverty program. And 
they have a great deal to be proud and 
happy about. 

As we all know, the President spoke at 
Philadelphia’s Opportunities Industriali- 
zation Center, founded by that outstand- 
ing community leader, the Reverend 
Leon Sullivan. 

Those of us who accompanied the 
President shared Reverend Sullivan's 
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glowing pride in the accomplishments of 
his center. 

OIC is really five centers whose pur- 
pose is to encourage self-help and self- 
motivation by 8 in various job 

skills—ranging from cooking to sair 
and office work to data processing. 
Reverend Sullivan said: 

I am proud of what the community has 
done to make this possible, and I am proud 
of the men and women in the street who 
stood by me when some people said it 
couldn’t be done. 


We can all be proud of Reverend Sul- 
livan and the important work he is ac- 
complishing. For as President Johnson 
noted in his remarks at the OIC: 

The Federal government did not build this 
center. Neither business, nor labor, nor 
philanthropy, nor city officials built it. All 
of us are helping now, and I am proud of 
the part we are playing. But the spirit built 
this center—the spirit that wants to say 
“yes” to life, that wants to affirm the dignity 
of every man, whatever his origins, whatever 
his race or religion. 


I accompanied the President on his 
tour of the center. I saw what he saw: 
People proud and determined to better 
themselves, and thankful for the oppor- 
tunity to do so. As the President said: 

It is a place where people find the power 
that was always in them—but that has been 
obscured by self-doubt and trapped by the 
conviction of failure. 


It is a place, I can tell you, where 
people’s lives are being transformed, 
where dignity is replacing doubt, where 
hope is replacing defeatism. And it is an 
inspiring sight. 

I watched with the President as Judge 
Higginbotham and Reverend Ritter pre- 
sented awards to outstanding members 
of the center. And I watched as the Presi- 
dent signed into law a 3-year extension 
of the important Teachers Corps pro- 
gram that will help to provide better 
education for thousands of youngsters 
across the country. 

What is the lasting impression of the 
President’s visit here? 

I think it was the people—hundreds of 
them, pressing against the police bar- 
ricades to reach out and shake hands 
with their President. 

It was a sea of people—laughing and 
cheering and calling out to President 
Johnson. 

‘There was no angry faces in the crowd. 
The haters and the doubters stayed 
home. These were people who knew that 
somebody cared about them and was de- 
termined to help. 

And as the President slowly worked 
his way through the crowd, shaking as 
many hands as he could, I could not help 
but recall the words of Reverend Sulli- 
van. 

Pointing to the President, Reverend 
Sullivan told the tranees at the center: 

He's the one that made it all possible— 
he and the Lord. 


The people of North Philadelphia were 
saying the same thing—in the warmth of 
their smiles and their outstretched hands. 

Yes, the President came to North 
Philadelphia. And when he left, he took 
a large measure of its affection and re- 
spect that hopefully will sustain him in 
the difficult days ahead. 
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The remarks of President Johnson, 
made on this occasion, follow: 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE OPPORTU- 
NITIES INDUSTRIALIZATION CENTER IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA, JUNE 29, 1967 


What I have seen this morning has moved 
me more than I can say. If I had to sum up 
my feelings in a single phrase, it would be: 
“I think we are going to make it.” 

What I have seen is not just an institu- 
tion—not just a training program. I have 
seen men and women whose self-respect is 
beginning to burn inside them like a flame— 
like a furnace that will fire them all their 
lives. 

I had heard about this Center for many 
months. Priends and associates of mine came 
here to see it, and returned to tell me the 
good news, of how a movement born of 
protest has taken the next logical step, to 
preparation. 

They told me how men, stirred to right- 
eous anger by the conditions of poverty that 
surrounded them on every side, had first 
fought to break down the doors of discrim- 
ination; then found that those they fought 
for were not prepared to seize the opportuni- 
ties that opened before them; and so had 
begun to build—simply, using whatever tools 
they owned, or could borrow, or obtain by 
gift—a place where men and women could 
find themselves. 

That is what this Center is all about. It 
is a place where people find the power that 
was always in them—but that had been ob- 
scured by self-doubt and trapped by the con- 
viction of failure. 

Now I have seen this place for myself. 
Tve seen the old jail where it started, the 
jail that Reverend Sullivan wanted because, 
as he said: “It is the most dank, most dis- 
mal place in town, a symbol of tragedy. If 
I could transform that building, I could 
transform men.” 

I've seen some of those who are just be- 
ginning the transformation of their lives, 
learning the basic skills of reading and 
writing. I've seen those who are about to 
become metal workers, beauticians, drafts- 
men, computer operators, welders, textile 
workers, and refrigeration specialists. And 
now I see those who are already on their 
way—providing better lives for their families, 
contributing to their country’s economy, 
and—above all—holding their heads high in 
the deep pride of real accomplishment. 

The federal government did not build this 
Center. Neither business, nor labor, nor 
philanthropy, nor city officials built it. All 
of us are helping now, and I am proud of the 
part we are playing. But the spirit built this 
Center—the spirit that wants to say “yes” to 
life, that wants to affirm the dignity of every 
man, whatever his origins, whatever his race 
or religion. 

That same spirit has given power and direc- 
tion to all we have tried to do in our years 
of national leadership. It created Head Start. 
It inspired the manpower training 
It lies behind the Job Corps, and the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps. It passed the broadest 
civil rights acts, and the first Medicare act 
in our history. It built an education program 
that is bringing new life to schools in the 
neighborhoods of the poor. It wrote the bill 
I will sign this morning—extending the 
Teacher Corps program, that will bring the 
best instruction America can produce to the 
children who need it most—the children of 
poverty. It is only a small program now; 
but with the help of the spirit, it will grow. 

All we have done will count for little—un- 
less you help. If you help, there is nothing we 
cannot do—together. 

The problems of poverty, the consequences 
of discrimination, the ignorance and help- 
lessness that are passed on, generation to 
generation, are almost too great for us to 
comprehend or master, Almost too great—for 
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they were all created by the failures of men. 
There is nothing pre-ordained about them. 

Being created by men, they can be over- 

come by men—by the restless spirit that 

to all of us in the darkest hours, say- 
ing, “Have faith in yourself. Prepare yourself 
for the work you must do.” 

You have heard that spirit. You have the 
faith in yourselves. You have prepared your- 
selves. And you have inspired me to feel, as 
I said at the beginning, that we—all two 
hundred million of us—are going to make it. 


FORTHCOMING ELECTIONS IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I take par- 
ticular note of the very statesmanlike 
proposal of my distinguished colleague, 
Congressman LESTER Wo.urr, of New 
York, represented in his concurrent res- 
olution—House Concurrent Resolution 
382—submitted on June 22. 

Congressman Worrr perceives very 
rightly that the forthcoming elections 
in South Vietnam on September 3 are 
of the highest importance to that coun- 
try and to our country and to all in the 
world who are concerned with the out- 
come of affairs in South Vietnam. Ac- 
cordingly, he recommends in his concur- 
rent resolution that nine Members of 
Congress be appointed—six from this 
body and three from the other body—to 
observe the election in the fall of 1967. 

Mr. Speaker, I have recently returned 
from a tour of South Vietnam where I 
spent 8 days interviewing many classes 
of people and leaders at all levels, both 
South Vietnamese and Americans. Since 
the campaign for election of President 
and members of the upper legislative 
body is to commence officially on Au- 
gust 3, and since there are a number of 
preliminary steps scheduled before that 
date, the conduct of the campaign 
throughout its full period is just as im- 
portant to a meaningful outcome as the 
activities on election day. 

Accordingly, I presume to expand Con- 
gressman Worrr's proposal in sufficient 
degree to provide observance by his pro- 
posed congressional committee through- 
out the election period. I have intro- 
duced today a concurrent resolution set- 
ting the period of observation from Au- 
gust 1 to September 3, 1967, inclusive. 
Thus, my resolution would cover ob- 
servance of the election campaign as 
well as the election itself. 

As a matter of fact, there is some 
thinking that would suppress association 
of Americans with the Vietnamese elec- 
tion itself so as to assure a pure and 
uninfluenced election outcome. While I 
believe this may be the thinking of ex- 
treme caution and that the situation 
does not call for it, nevertheless I draw 
on my experiences in South Vietnam to 
say that the conduct of the election cam- 
paign from early August on to the elec- 
tion date itself, is critical in the highest 
possible degree. 

It is common knowledge and the sub- 
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ject of daily press reports, that candi- 
dates, and others in South Vietnam are 
charging indiscretions to election candi- 
dates already. It is apparent from ac- 
counts of trips made by declared candi- 
dates that their trips could be serving 
the purpose of advancing their personal 
interests long before the election cam- 
paign commences on August 3, the day 
that has been authorized. 

I do feel that a persistent and un- 
remitting attention to all phases of elec- 
tioneering in the campaign period will 
be little enough either to assure a fair 
election or to learn of the possible mis- 
doings. 

It is hardly practical for nine Members 
of Congress to spend the entire period 
of August 1 through September 3, inclu- 
sive, away from their desks in Washing- 
ton. For this reason, my resolution 
amends that of Congressman Worrr's 
to the extent of providing for the ap- 
pointment of three aides to be perma- 
nently in South Vietnam during the indi- 
cated period. Two of these could be paid 
for out of the contingent fund of this 
body, and one out of the like fund of the 
other body. 

In addition, my resolution stipulates 
that at least two of the nine members 
of the committee shall be present in 
South Vietnam at all times during the 
period from August 1 to September 3, 
1967. Thus five competent persons rep- 
resenting the Congress of the United 
States would be there throughout the 
critical time. It is to be hoped that their 
presence will not only afford the people 
of South Vietnam but also the people of 
the United States and all men gener- 
ally concerned, with a fair appraisal of 
this election campaign and election 
which has such critical significance. 
Moreover, the presence of the group 
should be a contribution to performance 
of high order by the candidates and all 
those responsible for the campaign and 
election. 

It was my observation that a sizable 
body of opinion amongst South Vietnam- 
ese places a major share of respon- 
sibility for all activities of their Gov- 
ernment on the shoulders of the United 
States. While I do not care to comment 
on the accuracy of this view, I am cer- 
tain that our responsibility there goes 
to a point of observing the election cam- 
paign. It would be proper and fitting to 
have observers responsible through the 
legislative arm of our Government to 
the American people. American people 
are ones who sacrifice more and more 
each day for the cause which the forth- 
coming election is intended to advance. 

Mr. Speaker, I most strongly urge that 
the committee assigned by you review 
this resolution and swiftly report it to 
the floor of this body for the earliest 
possible action. 


THE PHONY WAR ON CRIME 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
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to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, Nero 
has met his match. He got into the his- 
tory books by fiddling while Rome 
burned. 

His paragon companion in modern his- 
tory is the Johnson administration, what 
the Washington Evening Star has ap- 
propriately called the “phony war on 
crime.” 

The Johnson administration has talked 
loud and eloquently about the urgency 
of curbing crime while it makes the path 
easier for the criminal. Merchants con- 
tinue to be shot down in cold blood for 
a small amount of money taken from 
the cash till, rapists continue to roam the 
dark streets, yokers and muggers night- 
ly roam the streets of our Nation’s 
Capital. 

What does the Johnson administration 
do besides talk and issue verbose reports? 
The action of the Attorney General on 
wiretaps is the latest. 

I agree with the Washington Evening 
Star, which declares it is time to call a 
spade a spade and this newspaper does 
exactly that in the editorial which states: 

There comes a time when a spade should 
be called a spade, and there also comes a 
time when a phony war should be called a 
phony war. That time has been reached in 
Lyndon Johnson’s much-touted and loudly- 
heralded “war on crime.” 

The sweeping—and they are sweeping— 
regulations just put out by Attorney Gen- 
eral Ramsey Clark restricting the use of 
wiretaps and electronic listening devices are 
the last straw. The attorney general surely 
would not have sounded this call for retreat 
without the approval of the President. So 
one is driven to the conclusion that the war 
on crime is a phony war, and that all of the 
President's high-flown speeches, not to men- 
tion the attorney general’s rhetorical con- 
tributions, have been nothing more than 
wordy exercises designed to conceal the fact 
that this administration’s heart is not in 
its so-called war. 

The attorney general’s new regulations go 
well beyond the restrictions on wiretaps and 
bugging imposed two years ago by the Presi- 
dent. They forbid law-enforcement practices 
which the Supreme Court has not yet out- 
lawed. A suspicious soul might think that 
they are an invitation to the court to go 
farther than it has up to this time—and this 
may not be lost upon the “liberal” judicial 
majority. 

Ramsey Clark obviously has a thing about 
wiretaps and bugging. He thinks they are a 
waste of manpower. He has testified that they 
are “abhorrent” devices. He says that all of 
his experience shows that electronic sur- 
veillance (he has had very little experience 
in criminal law enforcement) is not neces- 
sary for the public safety, is not a desirable 
or effective investigative technique, and that 
these abhorrent devices should be used only 
in the national security field. He has never 
explained why wiretapes and bugs are essen- 
tial in national security cases but useless 
against organized crime. Of course he can- 
not come up with any rational explanation. 

Let's turn to another witness. Frank S. 
Hogan, New York County district attorney, 
has been in the front line of the war on 
crime for 27 years. He told the President’s 
Crime Commission: Electronic surveillance 
is the single most valuable weapon in law 
enforcement’s fight against organized crime. 
. . It has permitted us to undertake major 
investigations of organized crime. Without 
it, and I confine myself to top figures in the 
underworld, my own office could not have 
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convicted Charles “Lucky” Luciano, Jimmy 
Hines, Louis Lepke“ Buchalter, Jacob “Gur- 
rah” Shapiro, Joseph “Socks” Lanza, George 
Scalise, Frank Erickson, John “Dio” Dioguar- 
di, and Frank Carbo. 

Well, there it is. Take your choice, Frank 
S. Hogan, who has sent scores of vicious 
hoodlums to jail, is quite willing to use the 
“abhorrent” eavesdropping weapon in his 
war on crime. He thinks it is an essential 
weapon. Ramsey Clark and Lyndon John- 
son are not willing. They would prefer to 
conduct their war with speeches at twenty 
paces. And, in consequence, this war is one 
which organized crime will surely win and 
which the American people, the ultimate vic- 
tims, will surely lose. 


L. B. J. FOREIGN POLICY: LEAP 
BEFORE YOU LOOK 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to deplore President Johnson’s un- 
timely and irresponsible decision to send 
three transport planes and 150 Amer- 
icans to the Congo to help the terrorist 
Mobutu government quell what is obvi- 
ously an internal disturbance, as re- 
ported by the press. 

I am utterly appalled that the Presi- 
dent would take such mindless action— 
action he took without so much as con- 
sulting the leaders of Congress on a mat- 
ter of vital importance during this 
critical period in international affairs. 
To evacuate or protect American citizens 
caught in the middle of a revolution is 
one thing, but to send American equip- 
ment and American citizens to assist a 
blood-stained government in putting 
down an internal disturbance is quite 
another thing. 

In typical State Departmentese, an 
administration spokesman qualified the 
blunder by making the following am- 
biguous statement: 

The United States has consistently sup- 
ported the territorial integrity and unity of 
the Congo. 


Since when has the Congo been uni- 
fied, and since when has the Congo’s 
integrity been threatened from outside 
aggression? 

The fighting that has been going on 
in the Congo in recent days is clearly 
and obviously a matter of internal 
affairs. It has nothing to do with the 
security of the United States or the ques- 
tion of Communist aggression. The 
planes and 150 Americans were not dis- 
patched to the Congo for the traditional 
reasons for American intervention, that 
is, to airlift or protect American citizens 
in grave danger. There has been no indi- 
cation that any Americans were in dan- 
ger, and in fact, the planes and American 
men were dispatched to the Congo by 
President Johnson at the request of 
President Joseph Mobutu, whose regime 
has ruled by fear and bloodshed for 7 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, what are we now, world 
policemen? Where is the United Nations? 
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Here we are supporting the Mobutu 
government with planes and men while 
the United States is waging an increas- 
ingly costly war in Southeast Asia. The 
President talks about cutting domestic 
spending to help finance the Vietnam 
war and yet he thoughtlessly goes charg- 
ing into the Congo. Let me raise this one 
question: What would happen if one or 
more of these planes were shot down or 
if American lives were lost in this exer- 
cise? Would he send more planes and 
more American personnel? Would we es- 
calate or tuck tail and run? 

The Mobutu government, Mr. Speak- 
er, as you may recall, condemned to 
death by hanging former Congo Prime 
Minister Kimba and four other Cabinet 
members in 1966. The trial lasted a total 
of 30 minutes, and it was conducted 
without any judicial procedure or de- 
fense counsel. The five men were pub- 
licly hanged the next day with hoods over 
their heads, it was reported in the press, 
because their eyes had been brutally 
gouged out the night before. 

The Mobutu government made no at- 
tempt to disassociate itself from a bloody 
incident. As a matter of fact, according 
to press reports, Mobutu simply made a 
carnival out of the whole business by 
issuing invitations to the hanging and 
providing entertainment for the guests. 

The United States would be much bet- 
ter off if the Johnson administration 
practiced a good deal more thinkman- 
ship and a good deal less brinkmanship. 


RESIGNATION OF SECRETARY 
FREEMAN CALLED FOR 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Towa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to call for the immediate resigna- 
tion of Mr. Orville Freeman as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. I do so because Mr. 
Freeman has lost faith with the Ameri- 
can farmer and because he has con- 
sistently failed to carry his weight with 
regard to this administration’s decisions 
affecting the farm people. 

Freeman’s recent actions before two 
separate congressional committees of 
agriculture can best be served by his im- 
mediate resignation. It is quite apparent 
that the tension, frustrations, failures, 
temper flareups, and inability to under- 
stand the farm problems have caused 
Freeman to lose his effectiveness. 

His continued presence as a member 
of President Johnson’s Cabinet will 
seriously jeopardize the effectiveness of 
the Department of Agriculture in meet- 
ing its responsibility to the American 
farmer. If Freeman is sincere in helping 
the farmers of America, rather than the 
administration, then he should resign 
his position and allow agriculture to 
prosper and find its rightful place in 
our society. 

My colleagues, Mr. Freeman claims to 
have done a good job for America’s ag- 
riculture. He razzle-dazzles a few figures 
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about net farm income increases since 
he took over and expects us to be happy. 
Well—we are not. 

How can we be happy when we labor 
long and hard in an honorable vocation 
but are not able to share in this Nation’s 
general level of prosperity or when we 
see parity percentages at depression 
levels. 

How can we be happy when our chief 
spokesman advocates offshore purchases 
for Vietnam, or the curtailment of pork 
and dairy product purchases by the De- 
partment of Defense. On top of this he 
had the nerve to misrepresent his in- 
volvement in these decisions. My col- 
leagues, I am sure you have all heard of 
the “Dear Bob” letter. 

How can we be happy when huge 
quantities of grain are dumped on the 
domestic market in order to break or 
depress grain, cattle, hog, mutton, lamb, 
and poultry market prices. 

How can we be happy when the Sec- 
retary refuses to use his power and in- 
fluence to secure a reduction in meat 
imports. 

How can we be happy with a Secretary 
of Agriculture who has permitted crush- 
ing levels of dairy imports to flood the 
American markets, without an effort to 
obtain reciprocal trade concessions, and 
who fails to act to stem this tide because 
it might jeopardize the Kennedy round 
negotiations—all while thousands of 
dairy farmers are being driven from 
their farms. 

How can we be happy when the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has permitted or en- 
couraged the development of a farm pro- 
gram geared at the elimination of the 
family farm, under a definition which 
includes 43.8 percent of the farmers in 
my State of Iowa—that is 67,596 farms 
in the Nation’s No. 1 agricultural State. 

How can we be happy with a Secretary 
of Agriculture who, in 1966, expressed 
pleasure that farm prices had dropped, 
and who has consistently failed to 
counter the widespread impression that 
farmers are causing increased consumer 
prices. 

How can we be happy with a Secretary 
of Agriculture who stands 100 percent 
behind the domestic spending schemes 
of this administration which are send- 
ing the costs of farm production to rec- 
ordbreaking heights, while net farm in- 
come in 1967 is predicted by the Depart- 
ment’s economic research service to drop 
5 percent. 

No, my colleagues, we farmers are not 
happy. 

Just what has this man done—well I 
will tell you. He has asked that farm- 
workers be unionized and that the por- 
tion of the war on poverty devoted to 
rural areas be increased. Does he think 
he has done his job as Secretary of Agri- 
culture if he can get the OEO to bolster 
his farm income statistics. 

My colleagues, this man of “Slip, Slide 
and Duck” fame, who has also become 
known by such other descriptive labels as 
“Alibi Orville’ has completely lost his 
effectiveness as a member of the Cabinet. 
He needs to be replaced—I declare a 
vacancy in the chair which is supposed to 
represent the interests of agriculture and 
ask the President of the United States to 
fill that vacancy. 
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SECRETARY OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE ORVILLE FREE- 
MAN 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE, Mr. Speaker, it has just 
been suggested that the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture should resign. 

It seems to me that those who make 
such a suggestion should come up with 
some suggestion as to just how this 
would improve anything. Certainly, farm 
prices are not nearly as high as they 
should be. They are not as high as I 
want them, they are not as high as Mr. 
Freeman wants, but they are higher 
than some of his critics want—I am not 
referring to any Member of this House. 

You may disagree with the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and I have often dis- 
agreed with him. In fact, I find myself 
in disagreement with him on a number 
of matters right now. I do not expect to 
agree completely with any Secretary of 
Agriculture, but every Secretary of Agri- 
culture is faced with many most diffi- 
cult problems. 

Mr. Speaker, any of us who has given 
any consideration whatsoever to the 
situation, knows that it is most difficult 
to serve as Secretary of Agriculture and 
to achieve many of the results that any- 
one wants. The Secretary cannot fix 
prices and I do not want him to have 
that power. 

I do not believe anyone can say with 
any degree of fairness that the present 
Secretary has not been diligent and has 
not acted intelligently and has not been 
forthright and has not been on the job 
working for the farmers of the United 
States. He has given me the impression 
of far deeper interest in the farm prob- 
lem than have many of our colleagues. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is easy enough 
to criticize, it is easy enough to say that 
the Secretary has not made a success of 
the projects which he has undertaken 
but, perhaps, he would make a much 
greater success if he had the cooperation 
of some of those who are now criticizing. 
There are altogether Members who feel 
that their only responsibility is to criti- 
cize. I feel that criticism of any public 
servant is always in order if it is of a 
nature to improve the situation. I do not 
think it is either helpful or responsible 
to criticize just to criticize. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I am sorry. I have only 
1 minute and cannot yield to the gentle- 


man. 

Yet, there is no suggestion, Mr. Speaker, 
as an alternative. I listened to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. SCHERLE], and I 
heard no suggestion as to what we should 
do. No suggestion as to what we want in 
a Secretary, or what kind of a Secretary 
we should have, nor who the gentleman 
from Iowa wants in place of the present 
Secretary. If you have a better man to 
offer, bring him forward, but until you 
can suggest some improvement, it would 
seem to me unwise to kick out a man of 
far more than ordinary ability. 
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Mr. Speaker, it seems to me to be most 
unfounded and inopportune advice. The 
gentleman simply says, “Resign and get 
out,” without offering anything any bet- 
ter. I do not believe any of the Secre- 
tary’s critics can offer anyone who can 
do a better job. Orville Freeman is not a 
perfect Secretary. Few of us are perfect 
Congressmen, but Mr. Freeman is the 
best Secretary we have had since most 
of our Members came to this House, and 
he is the best who has been suggested, 
so let us help him be the kind of Secre- 
tary we want. 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
ORVILLE L, FREEMAN 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say to my good friend the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Poace] that I do 
have a suggestion, and that is that he 
should be made Secretary of Agriculture. 
That would be an improvement. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I would say 
in reply that with friends of that kind I 
do not need enemies. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
merely say, in addition to what I have 
already noted, and call the attention of 
the House and of the chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, that, 
regardless of what is presently going on 
in the Department of Agriculture, some- 
thing is wrong. I so well remember that in 
1951 farmers at country elevators were 
selling corn for around $1.70 a bushel. 
Today, 16 years later, farmers at the 
country elevators are selling corn for 
$1.22 a bushel. This means farmers, with 
very substantial increases in farm oper- 
ation costs, plus inflation pressures all 
over the place, are in a terrific price 
Squeeze. I repeat: something is wrong 
and everyone interested in farming and 
the production of feed grains needs help 
and the Secretary of Agriculture ought 
to do something about it. 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just heard the suggestion by the gentle- 
man from Iowa that the Secretary of 
Agriculture should resign. Then the 
gentleman from Texas suggested that he 
was not in complete agreement with that 
recommendation. I must say that I am 
not in complete agreement with it either 
in that I think the gentleman from Iowa 
who made the original suggestion did 
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not go far enough. I would think the real 
need is for a complete new administra- 
tion. 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
heard the suggestion made that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture should retire or 
resign. I do not believe he should. But I 
have also heard as a possible substitute 
the name of Mr. Poace offered, and I 
would like to place in nomination for the 
office of the Secretary of Agriculture the 
name of JosEPH L. Resnick of the State 
of New York. 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I also 
have a candidate to place in nomination 
for the office of Secretary of Agriculture. 
It is Grandma Moses. Grandma, or al- 
most anybody else, could do the job much 
better than it is being done right now 
down in the Department of Agriculture. 
In a more serious vein, I do believe this 
administration has bungled our agricul- 
tural economy and that it is past time 
to replace the present Secretary of Agri- 
culture with a competent substitute. I 
have no serious candidate for the post. 


THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 
SYSTEM 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. ScHWwEI- 
KER] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable Lee A. Donaldson, majority 
leader of the Pennsylvania State House 
of Representatives, and a number of his 
Republican colleagues are sponsoring a 
resolution requesting Congress to pro- 
pose a constitutional amendment which 
would end the electoral college system of 
* the President and Vice Presi- 

ent. 

I strongly endorse their efforts in the 
Pennsylvania State House of Representa- 
tives to replace the electoral college 
system with a direct popular vote for 
the Nation’s two highest offices. 

Representative Donaldson and the 
other Pennsylvania legislators who have 
joined with him have my strong support 
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for their concerted effort to bring about 
ene of the electoral college sys- 


The present electoral college system is 
riddled with defects. Its winner-take-all 
feature, under which the candidate who 
receives a majority of the popular vote 
gets all of the State’s electoral votes, ef- 
fectively suppresses all minority votes. 
It is in direct conflict with the principle 
of one man, one vote. 

Under the present system it is possi- 
ble for a man to be elected President 
even though his major opponent has re- 
ceived more popular votes. This has hap- 
pened three times. 

The direct popular vote system for 
which Representative Donaldson and the 
other Pennsylvania legislators are work- 
ing seems to be the best possible solu- 
tion. It is the plan put forward by the 
American Bar Association’s Commission 
on Electoral College Reform. 

The proposed constitutional amend- 
ment would provide for the election of 
the President and Vice President by di- 
rect, nationwide popular vote. A candi- 
date would be required to receive at least 
40 percent of the popular vote in order 
to be elected. 

In the event no candidate received 40 
percent of the nationwide popular vote, 
a runoff election would be held between 
the top two candidates. 

I congratulate Representative Don- 
aldson and the Republican legislators 
who have joined with him in this effort. 
I stand ready to support their efforts in 
the House. 


DEESCALATION IN VIETNAM 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday, July 10, I proposed, 
on behalf of seven of my Republican 
colleagues, Mr. DeLLENBACK, Mr. ESCH, 
Mr. Horton, Mr. Markras of Maryland, 
Mr. MOSHER, Mr. SCHWEIKER, and Mr. 
STAFFORD, a plan for the gradual de- 
escalation of the war in Vietnam. 

We have been greatly heartened by 
the amount of comment the proposal has 
stimulated, both in the leading news 
media of the country, and in the letters 
we have received, not only from our own 
constituents but from thoughtful citi- 
zens throughout the Nation. 

Editorial comment has been particu- 
larly favorable. I was especially pleased 
with the thoughtful editorial “Worthy of 
Study” which appeared in the newspaper 
of my home city, Lowell, Mass. The 
Lowell Sun said that the plan “is worthy 
of deep study by the President and all 
other officials interested in putting an 
end to this costly war.” 

The Baltimore Sun, endorsing our ef- 
fort to encourage dialogue on possibili- 
ties for peace, wrote: 

It is heartening to know that some men 
in places of responsibility have refused to 
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stop thinking about the possibility, bare pos- 
sibility though it may seem, to an honorable 
end to the fighting. 


The Washington Post, the Detroit Free 
Press, the Ann Arbor News, and the 
Harrisburg, Pa., Patriot have also 
commended the proposal. I include all 
six editorials in the Recorp at this point: 
[From the Lowell (Mass.) Sun, July 11, 1967] 

WORTHY or STUDY 


The proposal made by Rep. F. Bradford 
Morse (R-Lowell) and seven of his Repub- 
lican colleagues in Congress, for a new ap- 
proach to a diplomatic initiative to bring 
an end to the conflict in Vietnam, is worthy 
of deep study by the President and all other 
officials interested in putting an end to this 
costly war. 

Admittedly, it does not have all of the an- 
swers and, in view of the attitude of the Viet 
Reds, it might never get off the ground, but 
it should be studied and considered as a 
possibility. 

It is a middle-of-the-road plan, neither 
Hawk-ish nor Dove-ish, and it stresses the 
fact that so long as this conflict is “a lim- 
ited war” neither side can hope to win by 
military force. 

The main theme of the proposal is that it 
would permit de-escalation of the conflict 
without any “loss of face” to either side; 
and it is this theme that leaves much open 
to doubt. 

It is open to doubt not because of North 
Vietnam, but because North Vietnam is dom- 
inated by Communist Russia, which appears 
most ready and willing to provide the Viet 
Reds with all the materiel of war it needs 
to keep a half-million American troops tied 
up in a jungle conflict in Southeast Asia 
and to sap the financial reserves of the United 
States to the tune of millions of dollars 
daily plus a heavy battle toll. 

That Russia would throw any of its troops 
into this war appears most unlikely, and the 
same is true of Red China, for those two 
Communist nations are involved in an ideo- 
logical struggle that could become a major 
conflict overnight. 

The whole theory of world domination by 
the Communists is to wear down the opposi- 
tion through these brush-fire wars while 
keeping their own forces intact to serve as 
a lever against total war and its devastation 
that could leave little in the world worth 
saving. 

North Vietnam today is just a pawn being 
dominated by Red Russia. If it were on its 
own, the war would end tomorow, for an un- 
supported Viet Red Power could not stand up 
under the punishment it is being given. 

If Hanoi would recognize the fact that it 
is being used as a pawn by the Communist 
overlords, it would be different. 

As it stands today, any negotiations, how- 
ever secret their planning might be, would be 
subject to Soviet domination and, as may be 
seen through Russia’s attitude at the U.N. on 
the Mid-East crisis, the Communists are not 
eager to take any of the pressure off the free 
world. 

Despite these handicaps, the proposal 
should be seriously considered for, as the 
proponents say in closing their statement: 

“There is no panacea for Vietnam. The 

offered here is not put forth as one. 
Without doubt it can be improved upon. But 
the best chance for peace lies not in giant 
power or in giant concessions. It lies in small 
steps, taken quietly—steps that make the 
position of each side credible to the other. 
This is now the task of responsible diplo- 
macy in Vietnam.” 


[From the Baltimore Sun, July 11, 1967] 
THINKING ON VIETNAM 


The picture in Vietnam has improved in 
the past two years from desperate to dis- 
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mal—dismal in the sense that no end is in 
sight, that we are told yet once again of 
military improvement and social and eco- 
nomic lag, that the state of South Viet- 
namese politics is one of minor chaos, that 
the costs go up and up and that the casualty 
lists grow heavier. Is there no way out, short 
of unthinkable surrender? 

A group of eight Republican members of 
the House of Representatives, with F. Brad- 
ford Morse of Massachusetts as spokesman 
and Charles McC. Mathias, Jr. of Maryland 
as one of his associates, does not know a sure 
way out: but these congressmen still decline 
to throw up their hands. In a time when a 
prevalent tendency is pretty much to do 
just that, their statement of yesterday is 
worth thinking about. Their argument is 
that Vietnam is still a limited war in every 
sense of the term and that there is an im- 
mense difference between the diplomacy of 
a limited war and the diplomacy of total 
war.” What they propose is an American ini- 
tiative in “staged deescalation,” in line with 
the criteria of a policy, which as they state 
it: 

Must not risk expansion of limited war to 
total war; must not risk significant erosion 
of the current military advantage of the 
United States; must induce (by careful de- 
grees) a growing atmosphere of mutual 
confidence; must permit each side the op- 
portunity to claim initiative; must not re- 
quire either side to “lose face” and must 
be susceptible to verification and implemen- 
tation through the private channels of di- 
plomacy. 

“Hawks” won't approve of that, nor will 
“doves,” but to the many worried and con- 
cerned Americans who come between those 
too-easy extremes it is heartening to know 
that some men in places of responsibility 
have refused to stop thinking about the pos- 
sibility, bare possibility though it may seem, 
of an honorable end to the fighting. 


[From the Washington Post, July 11, 1967] 
VIETNAM MEASUREMENT 

Proposals of Representative Bradford 
Morse of Massachusetts and seven Republi- 
can colleagues for a scaled de-escalation of 
the war in Vietnam are themselves less im- 
pressive than the thoughtful review of the 
situation out of which this suggestion 
emerged. 

The Congressmen have proposed a quiet 
staged reduction of bombing that would cut 
it back from one parallel to another if initial 
steps produce reciprocal de-escalation. It is 
a kind of pause that has much to recom- 
mend it over a cessation of bombing and over 
a diminution of a limited period. It is to be 
feared that no ingenious gimmickry will 
achieve the purpose in mind, but the Con- 
gressmen must be given credit for taking a 
fresh look at the problem and for producing 
an imaginative alternative to the present 
course. 

It is this sort of imagination and ingenuity 
that ought to mark the review of Vietnam 
policy that will commence when Secretary 
McNamara returns. Those most committed 
to the fulfillment of American obligations in 
Southeast Asia will not be content, this time, 
with a mere repetition of previous optimistic 
cliches about the progress of the war. If the 
criterion of progress is a rise in the kill rate 
inflicted on the enemy, it is correct to say 
that there is progress. But, in a larger sense, 
there is no progress unless events move to- 
ward the day when South Vietnam can de- 
fend its own sovereignty and integrity. And 
no one can say, at this juncture, that the 
tactics of the past have much advanced that 
day and hour, however gra it is to 
know that the possibility of a purely military 
defeat has been diminished. 

Alternately, the country is told that the 
key to progress is pacification in the South 
and the destruction of main force units in 
the North. And there have been successive 
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assurances by the military that the chief re- 
quirement for progress in both of these areas 
is more men. As each successive increase has 
been achieved without decisive consequences, 
public confidence that the only thing re- 
quired is more men has diminished. The 
country will not be content with the time- 
honored medical cliche that the operation is 
a success but the patient fails to rally. The 
country, like the patient’s relatives, is less 
interested in the technical triumphs of mili- 
tary surgery than in the progress of the pa- 
tient. This is the real standard of measure- 
ment that must be put on vietnam opera- 
tions. 

Perhaps the President is the only one in a 
position to employ such a standard—to see 
Vietnam in its totality, militarily, diplo- 
matically and politically. It is to be hoped 
that he will sternly apply that measurement. 
If, on applying it, there is need for more 
troops and more money, the country will sup- 
port this hard decision, but only if it is con- 
vinced that there is also being made available 


more imagination, more ingenuity and more 
invention. 


From The Detroit (Mich.) Free Press, July 
11, 1967] 
A DIALOG May BEGIN 


The significance of the “staged de-escala- 
tion” plan put forth by eight House Repub- 
licans is not in the plan itself, but that they 
came up with a plan at all. 

Instead of an immediate halt to the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam, or an all-out war, 
they called for de-escalation by degrees—lit- 
erally. They proposed a 60-day moratorium 
on bombing north of the 2ist Parallel, 
which would include Hanoi but not Hai- 
phong. If, during the 60 days, Hanoi also 
made some de-escalation move, the con- 
gressmen propose to take another step, to 
the 20th Parallel, which would include Hai- 
phong. Then, in three more stages, to the 
DMZ. 

The Republicans, including Rep. Marvin 
Esch of Ann Arbor, make a good case for 
their plan—from the American point of 
view. They argue that small steps are more 
credible than giant ones, and that their 
proposal is at least flexible, which the ad- 
ministration’s plan isn’t. 

The fallacy in their argument is that there 
is no comparable way for the North Vietna- 
mese to de-escalate. As Ho Chi Minh has 
pointed out, Hanoi isn’t bombing the United 
States. His only move would be to reduce 
ground infiltration, which he could not do 
so long as the United States continues to 
send in more men and supplies. 

This, it seems to us, dooms the plan be- 
fore it could begin, But of more importance 
is the fact that House Republicans, follow- 
ing the lead of Senate Republicans, have 
begun a debate with the administration. 

This would seem to overthrow the Van- 
denberg adage that partisanship stops at the 
water’s edge, but Mr. Esch pointed out that 
it was already obsolete. 

“The Vandenberg concept... has been 
used by the administration to justify uni- 
lateral action without adequate involve- 
ment, reporting and consent of Congress,” he 
said. “The late senator from Michigan did 
not conceive of such a process.“ 

Neither party is united on the Vietnam 
war or its prosecution. The Senate GOP 
white paper was quickly denounced by Sen. 
Everett Dirksen and Rep. Gerald Ford. But 
at least some Republicans spoke out. 

Before them, criticism of the Johnson pol- 
icies was left almost entirely to such Demo- 
cratic senators as William Fulbright, Wayne 
Morse, Ernest Gruening and Mike Mansfield. 
Since they could get nowhere within their 
own party, no dialog ever developed. The 
only effective congressional criticism, or even 
questioning for that matter, came from Sen. 
Fulbright's hearings of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 
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Now, hopefully, that has changed. When 
even a handful of House Republicans joins 
the staff of the Senate Republican Policy 
Committee, a time for questioning and of re- 
appraisal is near. Let it be sooner rather 
than later, 


[From the Ann Arbor (Mich.) News, 
July 11, 1967] 
GOP GROUP aT LEAST SPEAKING OUT ON WAR 

The “peace plan” sponsored by a group of 
Republican congressmen including Rep. 
Marvin L. Esch of Ann Arbor is neither dis- 
sent in the Fulbright-Morse sense nor radi- 
cal departure from what ostensibly are 
Johnson Administration objectives in Viet- 
nam. Those objectives were enunciated by 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk a few days ago, 
and it’s fairly certain that most, if not all, 
the members of Esch’s group would support 
those objectives. 

Of course they were stated in general 
terms. Everyone is for elected, representative 
government in South Vietnam. The terrorism 
should be stopped and the South Vietnamese 
should have every opportunity to work out 
their own future. 

The plan set forth by the Republican 
moderates is critical of the “stand-pat” 
policy of the Administration. It is equally 
critical of the ultras—the hawks at one end 
of the spectrum and those who would stop 
all bombing at the other. 

Under the concept of “staged deescala- 
tion,” the first step would be up to the United 
States. The success of the entire plan hinges 
on this first step and the reaction of the 
Hanoi t. Since step No. 1 involves 
& cessation of all bombing in North Vietnam 
north of the 20th parallel for 60 days and 
since the U.S. made a similar conciliatory 
gesture once before without managing to 
scale down the war, step No. 1 doesn’t ap- 
pear likely to win favor from the White 
House. 

Whatever its flaws (and the Republican 
moderates’ plan is as much prey to the ca- 
prices and stubbornness of Hanoi’s leaders 
as all the plans which have gone before) it 
is good to find the Republicans in Congress 
finding their tongues on Vietnam. Long silent 
on the matter (and by their silence con- 
senting to Administration policy) or at best 
cri the President for such sins as 
“credibility gaps,” the Republicans have pro- 
vided their votes when they should have 
raised their voices. 

The moderates’ plan is timely, if nothing 
else. Secretary McNamara has been asking 
questions of Gen. Westmoreland and South 
Vietnamese officials. As things look now, the 
war is for the Americans to win, but victory 
is for the South Vietnamese to savor. The 
war should be for the South Vietnamese to 
win and McNamara was in Saigon to find 
whether they were carrying their share of 
the load. 

The strength of the Republican plan lies 
in whether it will attract sufficient support 
from both sides of the aisle. If its sponsors 
win over a large number of congressmen and 
senators from both parties, the White House 
in turn would feel the pressure to draft more 
imaginative measures to scale down the war. 

Congressman Esch and his colleagues must 
be commended for offering a proposal which 
bears the stamp of Republican origin and 
creativity. The plan may go nowhere, but it 
will have seen the light of day and that is 
promise enough that the idea impasse in 
Washington (as it pertains to scaling down 
a war which grows in intensity with each 
passing year) is being assailed by some 
hitherto unheard-from sources. 


[From the Harrisburg (Fa.) Patriot, July 
11, 1967] 


ALTERNATIVES—THEY Must BE FOUND IN 
VIETNAM 
Alternatives to further escalation of the 
war in Vietnam, even at this late date, still 
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exist. It is still not too late for the United 
States to adopt a course less costly in Amer- 
ican lives and resources and less risky of 
wider consequences. 

That there are other ways out of the pres- 
ent bloody status quo than once again rais- 
ing the stakes to higher and more deadly 
levels has been emphasized, on the one hand, 
by a group of eight Republican congressmen 
and, on another, by John Kenneth Galbraith, 
chairman of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion. 

The GOP group, which includes Rep. Rich- 
ard S. Schweiker of Pennsylvania, proposes 
a suspension of all bombing of North Vietnam 
as a first step in a “staged de-escalation” 
dependent on matching gestures by Commu- 
nist forces. Mr. Galbraith proposes a suspen- 
sion of the bombing and adoption of a “de- 
fensive” posture by our military similar to 
“enclave” proposals made in an earlier stage 
of the war. 

The Republicans, headed by Rep. F. Brad- 
ford Morse of Massachusetts, are not as in- 
novative or sweeping in their alternative pro- 
posals as Mr. Galbraith. This may be merely 
in deference to the political realities of their 
own position; after all, the Republican Party 
has, if anything, been more hawkish than 
the Administration. In any case, the GOP 
group’s demand for reciprocal actions by the 
North Vietnamese may be too similar to Ad- 
ministration proposals which have already 
proved to be unpalatable to Hanoi. 

Mr. Galbraith, meanwhile, pegs his views 
to a broad plea that Americans at all levels 
reject our own official propaganda and begin 
to recognize certain truths about Vietnam. 
One such truth, he says, is that the rest of 
the world does not share our official belief 
that any form of government, even a military 
dictatorship, is preferable to communism— 
especially a communism that would appar- 
ently be as fiercely nationalistic and inde- 
pendent as Yugoslavia's. 

Neither the House Republicans’ proposal 
nor Mr. Galbraith’s may be a workable alter- 
native to whatever plans the Administration 
has in mind. But both are certainly more 
attractive than the prospect of sending still 
another 100,000 or 200,000 American boys—to 
use a phrase once spoken by President John- 
son—to do what Asian boys ought to be do- 
ing for themselves. 


RIOTS MUST BE STOPPED 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. NELsEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, unprinci- 
pled agitators, taking advantage of un- 
fortunate slum conditions, have brought 
death, destruction, and bitterness to in- 
nocent Americans of all races. 

Congress therefore must take the 
strongest possible steps to prevent the 
further pillage of the Nation’s cities, and 
to smother the spread of racial intoler- 
ance which is an evil end product of 
rioting. 

For such reasons, I strongly support 
the antiriot legislation scheduled in the 
House today. 

It is a documented fact that certain 
agitators are traveling about the Na- 
tion stirring up riots. The additional 
views of House Report No. 472 which ac- 
companies H.R. 421 to the floor states: 

Many of these summertime race riots have 
been traced back to roving troublemakers 
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who purposely travel about this Nation to 
incite riots. 


To ignore this threat to organized so- 
ciety is to invite its destruction. 

The antiriot bill coming before the 
House provides criminal punishment for 
those who travel interstate or use inter- 
state facilities, including the mail, to in- 
cite, organize or promote a riot. Individ- 
uals found guilty of causing riots or oth- 
er violent civil disturbances could be 
punished with a fine up to $10,000 or a 
5-year jail sentence. 

Mr. Speaker, we all realize this legis- 
lation is no panacea in halting the riots 
which have swept the country the last 
few years. But if this bill can save one 
human life, spare one small shop from 
fiames, deter one Molotov cocktail, then 
it will have served a worthwhile pur- 


pose. 

I do not believe the antiriot bill mean- 
ingfully infringes on the basic rights of 
free speech and peaceful assembly, as 
some have charged. There is no license 
to loot. Commonsense tells us no one has 
a basic right to cause the death of other 
human beings, or to destroy their prop- 
erty. It is a well-established principle 
of U.S. law that individual freedom does 
not include the right to murder, maim 
or destroy another citizen’s livelihood, 
nor to willfully ignite inflammatory sit- 
uations which result in such catastro- 
phes. 

This legislation is not designed in any 
way to limit legitimate, peaceful meet- 
ings of protest or public assemblies peti- 
tioning for a redress of grievances. It 
is designed to deal firmly with lawless 
crackpots who think they have an un- 
limited right to carpetbag around the 
country, bringing fire and death to city 
after city. 

It is crystal clear the riots are tragi- 
cally destroying the racial progress won 
by decent, law-abiding citizens, both 
colored and white, over many years. It 
is our hope the proposed legislation will 
assist in preventing further riots follow- 
ing its expected passage by Congress. 


MILITARY RETIREMENT 
EQUALIZATION 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Gurney] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing legislation which would 
fulfill a promise we made to military re- 
tirees—a promise we subsequently broke. 

Those in the military who retired prior 
to June 1, 1958, were entitled, under the 
terms of their retirement, to 242 percent 
of the current monthly base pay for each 
year of service up to 30. Their pay, then, 
would increase as active duty pay in- 
creased, thus keeping them up with the 
economy and cost of living. 

On June 1, 1958, a law became effective 
which stated that those who retired be- 
fore that date were not entitled to any 
increase based upon the new rates in 
active pay. 
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Military pay has always been compar- 
atively low in contrast to civilian wage 
rates. This was largely due to the liberal 
retirement system and many men ac- 
cepted the low pay rate in exchange for 
the benefits of the retirement program. 
They had every reason to believe that 
the Government would keep its bargain. 

But the Government did not, and the 
military retiree found himself in the 
same state as many others on public 


Date retired— 
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retirement—having to wait for the in- 
frequent cost of living increases which 
lag far behind the actual rise in living 
costs. 

No provision was made to keep faith 
with those who had entered and re- 
mained in the service under the old sys- 
tem. The following table illustrates 
clearly the grave discrepancies between 
current retirement rates for men of equal 
rank and years of service: 


Overall 
differential 


After Alter 
June 1, 1958 | Apr. 1, 1963 


After After 
Sept. 1, 1964 Sept. 1, 1965 Amount Percent 


Before 
June 1, 1958 

$771. 26 09. 82 
606, 83 637. 16 

516. 61 517. 
465. 489, 18 
0) 361.75 

0 312. 
2. 29 287.76 


$849. 56 $870.78 $884. 03 8112. 27 14.6 
692. 710. 34 721.13 | 114,30 18.8 
579. 42 593. 83 03. 00 | 86. 16.7 
536. 36 549. 67 58.00 | 92.11 19.7 
438, 48 449, 37 477.68 | 115.93 | 232.0 
391. 50 401.21 426.60 | 114.18 | 236.5 
352, 35 361, 28 384.06 | 96. 30 33.5 


1 E-8 and E-9 grades not established until June 1, 1958. 

2 Based on pay scales of 1958 Pay Act. 

Retired military people are in a dif- 
ferent situation from retired civilians. 
The civilian has no further obligation 
to his former employer, whereas mili- 
tary personnel are subject to recall to 
active duty. In addition, the military 
man has limitations placed on his em- 
ployment and activities. 

The salaries received by retired serv- 
icemen are not solely for past services 
but are a means of assuring their avail- 
ability and preparedness for future de- 
mands which their Government may 
need to make upon them. 

Thus, these older members of the mili- 
tary community were placed in the utter- 
ly inequitable position of having drawn 
a comparatively small pay while in serv- 
ice, in anticipation of a generous retire- 
ment or retainer pay system, only to see 
that generous system scrapped for a cost- 
of-living system of pay adjustments 
about the time they entered upon re- 
tired status. Under this system, their re- 
tired pay is forever based upon inade- 
quate active duty pay rates previously in 
effect. 

But of all the losses which have been 
suffered by military personnel, the most 
damaging has been the failure of the 
Government to honor its obligation based 
on the tradition of 100 years of usage, 
to compute the retirement or retainer 
pay of the retired personnel of the 
Armed Forces on the basis of the current 
base pay of the active duty personnel. 

Military personnel retire from active 
service at earlier ages than most civil- 
ians. The result, of course, is that active 
duty, with its higher pay and cash allow- 
ances, must be terminated for many per- 
sons with growing families at a time 
when a reduction of income hurts the 
most. 

Then, too, since pay scales at all levels 
in the American economy are escalating 
rapidly, providing a higher standard of 
living, and since the military retiree 
usually terminates his active career at 
an early age and becomes dependent for 
pay increases based solely upon raises in 
the cost of living, he faces his later years 
with the certainty that his income, as 
compared to the national average, will 
become smaller and smaller. 


Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful that the 
Armed Services Committee will act as 
quickly as possible to restore the mili- 
tary retiree to the pay status he was as- 
sured when he entered the service of 
his Nation. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
quorum call on Tuesday—House Roll No. 
162—has me recorded as present. I was 
not. I regret to inform you that I was 
absent because I was attending my 
mother’s funeral in New London, N.H. 

On the one record vote taken that day, 
on the passage of H.R. 10805, to extend 
the Civil Rights Commission for 5 years, 
I would have voted “yea” had I been able 
to be present. This is the same way I 
voted on a similar bill in 1963, then to 
extend the life of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission for 1 year, In 1964, I voted for 
passage of the Civil Rights Act of that 
year, which included extension of the 
Civil Rights Commission for 4 years, to 
January 31, 1968. My vote this year 
would have been consistent with votes 
of these past years. 

Because of the same unfortunate situ- 
ation, I must return to my home in New 
London, N.H., early this afternoon. Be- 
cause there is some uncertainty in to- 
day’s schedule, I will state my position 
or positions on legislation we consider 
and vote on today next week. 


THE CHANGING STRATEGIC MILI- 
TARY BALANCE: UNITED STATES 
VERSUS U.S. S. R. 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and inch.de extraneous matter. 


July 13, 1967 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
defense of this Nation and, indeed, of the 
free world is always a pertinent topic. 
And it is with this in mind that I call 
to the attention of Members of this body 
a report just issued by the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, “The Changing Strate- 
gic Military Balance: United States 
versus U.S.S.R.” This study was done 
for the committee at the request of the 
chairman, and with the assistance of the 
Library of Congress, by the National 
Strategy Committee of the American 
Security Council. Copies have been 
printed by the American Security Coun- 
cil and it is also available as a commit- 
tee report. 

Basically, it is a rational, well docu- 
mented, unemotional discussion of the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. in terms 
of strategic objectives, strategic mili- 
tary balance, and weaponry. What it 
says is that the Soviet Union is succeed- 
ing in an all-out push to gain military 
superiority over the United States and 
that if we want to counter their drive and 
eliminate the threats of both nuclear 
blackmail and literally overwhelming 
superiority, we better start soon. The re- 
port places major emphasis on argu- 
ments for and against development of an 
anti-ballistic missile system and finally 
states the warning that— 


By placing our sole reliance for deter- 
rence on ICBM’s, Polaris and Poseidon mis- 
siles, and the remaining manned bomber 
force, the United States places itself in the 
dangerous position of having only one option 
left if it is faced with a Soviet ultimatum 
to surrender. It must either fire its offensive 
nuclear weapons or give up its sovereignty. 

An ABM would at least strengthen the 
hand of the President if he is confronted 
with such a fateful decision, and it might 
stay the hand of an enemy at a critical 
moment in history. 


Since the United States has repeatedly 
pledged use of nuclear weapons only on 
a “second strike” basis, this leaves a 
rather short list of options. 

Granted, the report is limited in that 
it studies only nonclassified sources of 
information, but these appear to be suf- 
ficient, the persons involved are of the 
highest caliber and only in this way could 
the findings and arguments be made 
public without risking national security. 

Although the report deserves close 
study as a whole, I would like to place 
in the Recorp three newspaper articles 
which report the study and reaction to it. 
The first is from the Baltimore Sun: 
UNITED STATES CALLED SLIPPING From A-Boun 

LEAp—RETIRED MILITARY LEADERS BASE 

CHARGE ON MEGATON COMPARISON; PENTA- 

GON DISPUTES IT 

(By Charles W. Corddry) 

WASHINGTON, July 11.—Seventeen author- 
ities on defense, most of them retired officers 
who formerly held high commands, declared 
today that the Soviet Union appears to be 
succeeding in its effort to gain “strategic 
military superiority” over America. 

The United States, these critics contended 
in a 100-page booklet, “is cooperating in this 
effort by slowing down its side of the arms 
race.“ 
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MEASURE OF PIREPOWER 


Their contention as to eventual Russian 
strategic superiority was based chiefly on a 
comparison of the nuclear “megatonnage” 
which they claim each country has now and 
will have in the future. Megatonnage is a 
measure of the yield of nuclear weapons, one 
megaton being the equivalent in explosive 
power of 1,000,000 in tons of TNT. 

“After all, weapons-yield as expressed in 
megatonnage is the measure of firepower in 
the nuclear age,” said the booklet, The 
Changing Strategic Military Balance—U.S.A. 
vs. U.S.S.R.” 

The study, immediately challenged in a 
Pentagon rebuttal statement, was prepared 
at the request of the House Armed Services 
Committee by an American Security Council 
committee headed by Gen. Bernard A. 
Schriever. 

The General, who retired last year, headed 
the intercontinental ballistic missile develop- 
ment program in the 1950’s and was com- 
mander of the Air Force Systems Command 
for seven years prior to leaving the service. 

The American Security Council, headquar- 
tered in Chicago, describes itself as a non- 
profit association engaged in national secu- 
rity research and education.” 

In forecasting a gloomy future, with Russia 
paramount in megatonnage that its missiles 
and bombers could deliver against the 
United States, the study relied on large 
quantities of non-secret, previously pub- 
lished information from specialized and gen- 
eral circulation publications. 

The conclusions this reached as to mega- 
tonnage in both the American and Soviet 
arsenals were mystifying to defense authori- 
ties here because they were vastly at odds 
with the Government's best assessments. 

The Schriever report said the United 
States in 1962 had a “total megatonnage 
delivery capability” ranging from a low esti- 
mate of 25,000 to a high estimate of 50,000 
megatons. This was compared with low and 
high estimates for Russia of 6,000 and 12,000 
megatons. 

CROSSOVER PERIOD 

A “crossover” period has arrived, the study 
said, finding the United States in 1967 with 
a low estimate of 8,000 and a high of 20,000 
megatons compared with low-high estimates 
for Russia of 16,000 and 37,000 megatons. 

For 1971, it was forecast that America’s 
capability will drop to a low-high range of 
6,000 to 15,000 megatons while Russia’s may 
be 30,000 to 50,000 megatons. 

“For 1971, it appears that a massive mega- 
tonnage gap will have developed,” the report 
said. Its projection indicated “The United 
States and the U.S.S.R. will have reversed 
their roles in a ten-year period.” 


PENTAGON COMMENT 


It was this collection of estimates—from 
published sources rather, apparently, than 
from the critics’ knowledge of secret mate- 
rial—that mystified defense authorities here. 
Without revealing the secret statistics on 
American and estimated Soviet nuclear 
stockpiles, experts said the private study’s 
estimates for both countries were greatly 
higher than the facts warrant. 

One explanation may be that, in com- 
puting the megatonnage of missile warheads 
like those on the Minuteman, the writers of 
the report used published estimates, which 
are often inflated. One estimate, for exam- 
ple, shows the Minuteman as having a one 
megaton warhead. In fact, its warhead does 
not approach that power. 


NO QUARREL ON POINT 


There was no quarrel, however, among in- 
formed sources willing to discuss the report, 
with its conclusion that a “crossover” point 
may be at hand. The United States has based 
its strategy for nuclear war on the conviction 
that many small nuclear warheads can do 
more damage to enemy military and popula- 
tion targets than a much smaller number of 
warheads in the ten-megaton class. 
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A single missile, for example, might carry 
either a ten-megaton warhead or more than 
a dozen relatively small nuclear devices. The 
Pentagon is convinced that the surest force 
for penetrating enemy anti-missile defenses 
and destroying targets is the missile with the 
large number of warheads. 

DETERRENT FORCE 

In its statement on the Schriever report, 
the Defense Department said it does not base 
weapons decisions on numbers or megaton- 
nage ratios but on the type of force that 
“will deter a nuclear attack on this country 
by being unquestionably able to destroy the 
attacker in a retaliatory strike.” 

The United States has and will continue 
to have “more than enough” weapons to con- 
vince any enemy that an attack would be 
“suicidal,” the Pentagon said. 

Representative Rivers, (D., S.C.), House 
Armed Services Committee chairman, said in 
transmitting the Schriever report to com- 
mittee members that his panel took no posi- 
tion on its accuracy. He said, however, that 
the report “deserves careful analysis.” 

Participants with Schriever included Dr. 
Edward Teller, the nuclear physicist, Gen. 
Curtis E. Lemay, former Air Force chief of 
staff, Army Gen. Paul D. Adams, former com- 
mander of the United States Strike Com- 
mand, Vice Adm. W. A. Schoech, former chief 
of naval material, Adm. Robert L. Dennison, 
former Atlantic Fleet commander, and Gen. 
Thomas S. Power, former commander of the 
Strategic Air Command. 


Here also is the news article from the 
New York Times: 

Stupy Says Soviet Curs MISSILE GAP—AT 
PRESENT RATE, RUSSIANS WILL Have Bic 
LEAD BY 1971, HOUSE PANEL TOLD 

(By Neil Sheehan) 

WasHINGON, July 11.—A study sponsored 
by the House Armed Services Committee has 
concluded that the Soviet Union will achieve 
@ marked nuclear superiority over the United 
States by 1971 unless steps are taken this 
year to improve American strategic nuclear 
capabilities, 

The 103-page study, released by the com- 
mittee today, was conducted by the American 
Security Council, a private research organi- 
zation, at the request of the committee 
chairman, Representative L. Mendel Rivers, 
Democrat of South Carolina. 

The council has among its members a 
number of retired senior military officers, 
including Generals Curtis E. Lemay and 
Thomas A. Power, former Chiefs of Staff of 
the Air Force, and Dr. Edward Teller, the 
principal developer of the hydrogen bomb. 

SCHRIEVER LED PANEL 

Gen. Bernard A. Schriever, retired chief of 
the Air Force Systems Command, headed a 
special subcommittee of the council that 
supervised the study. 

The study argued that if the Soviet Union 
continued with its current strategic nuclear 
development, and the United States did not 
alter its own strategic planning, “a massive 
megatonnage gap will have developed” by 
1971. 

By that time, the study asserted, the Soviet 
Union will have a nuclear delivery capability 
of at least 30,000 megatons, and possibly 
50,000 megatons, while the United States de- 
livery capability in 1971 will range from 6,000 
to 15,000 magatons. A megaton is the equiva- 
lent of a million tons of TNT. 

Delivery capability refers to the amount of 
megatonnage the available bombers and mis- 
siles are able to hurl against an enemy na- 
tion. 

“The preponderance of the evidence points 
to the conclusion that the Soviet Union is 
succeeding in its massive drive toward stra- 
tegic military superiority and that the 
United States is cooperating in this effort by 
slowing down its side of the arms race,” the 
study asserted. 

In a statement, the Defense Department 
did not directly contradict the study’s find- 
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ings, but argued that deliverable megaton- 
mage was not an accurate indicator of 
“true military capability.” 

“It is most important to be clear that num- 
bers of weapons and size of warheads alone 
are a very incomplete indicator of military 
strength,” the Pentagon statement said. 


TRUE CAPABILITY DEFINED 


“True military capability results from 
numbers of weapons that are accurate and 
reliable, that can survive an enemy attack 
isn that can penetrate enemy defenses,” it 

“The United States has and will continue 
to have more than enough of such weapons 
to convince any enemy that an attack on 
this country would be suicidal.” 

The statement emphasized that American 
nuclear strategy consisted of attempting to 
deter nuclear war by maintaining sufficient 
capability to inflict prohibitive damage on 
an enemy in a retaliatory strike, despite 
whatever damage an enemy managed to cause 
in the United States by a first, offensive nu- 
clear attack. 

“The present American strategic forces are 
capable of doing this,” the statement argued. 
“The improvements we are planning will 
insure that we retain this capability in- 
definitely.” 


MULTIPLE WARHEAD STRESSED 


In Congressional testimony in January, 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara 
contended that the United States had a 
three-to-one superiority over the Soviet 
Union in intercontinental ballastic missiles 
and submarine-launched Polaris types and a 
four-to-one lead in intercontinental bomb- 
ers. 
Since then, Defense Department officials 
have declined to give such ratios but have 
argued that the United States has a super- 
lority over the Soviet Union of five or six to 
one in the number of warheads American 
strategic weapons could launch. 

The study argued, however, that the Soviet 
Union had already gained at least parity with 
the United States in “deliverable” nuclear 
capability and that it might even have sur- 
passed the United States. 

Mr. Rivers was on the way to South Caro- 
lina today and was unavailable for comment. 
In his letter of transmittal to the other com- 
mittee members he took no position on the 
views expressed. 

He and a majority of other committee 
members are known, however, to favor 
strongly an immediate deployment of a 
United States antiballistic missile defense 
system. The Joint Chiefs of Staff also want 
to begin immediate deployment of a so- 
called thin missile defense costing from 
$3-billion to $5-billion. 

The Sovet Union has already deployed such 
a system to some extent, but the Johnson 
Administration has declined to begin de- 
ployment pending the outcome of negotia- 
tions with Moscow aiming to placing a mora- 
torium on missile defenses. 

The study was based entirely on unclassi- 
fied, published material on American and 
Soviet nuclear capabilities. Committee 
sources said the council paid the costs of 
the study, but Mr. Rivers obtained use of the 
research facilities of the Library of Congress. 


In addition, here is the news story 
from the New York Daily News: 


CLAIM SOVIETS AHEAD OF UNITED STATES IN 
ARMS RACE 
(By Jerry Greene) 

WASHINGTON, July 11.—A special study for 
the House Armed Services Committee held 
today that Russia has gained superiority in 
“deliverable strategic weapons,” and indi- 
cated that the United States is losing the 
arms race by default. 

The military analysis, hotly denied by the 
Pentagon, was signed by retired Air Force 
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Gen. Bernard A. Schriever and 17 other ex- 
perts, members of the National Strategy 
Committee of the American Security Coun- 
cil. 

In an accompanying letter with the re- 
port, Chairman Mendel Rivers (D-S.C.) said 
his Armed Services Committee “does not 
take any position as to the accuracy of the 
statements,” but he believed the document 
“deserves careful analysis.” 

The report said Russia has been steadily 
building an accumulation of big nuclear 
weapons while the U.S., not matching the 
Soviets in warhead size, has been cutting 
back on delivery systems by eliminating old 
planes of the Strategic Air Command. 


SOVIETS ARE SUCCEEDING 


After summarizing weapons development 
of the last 10 years, the report said: The 
preponderance of evidence points to the con- 
clusion that the Soviet Union is succeeding 
B its massive drive toward strategic military 

ty and that the U.S. is cooperating 
in this effort by slowing down its side of the 
arms race.” 

The Defense Department, obviously ex- 
pecting a summons before the House com- 
mittee to testify on the strategic position, is- 
sued a terse note in rebuttal. The Pentagon 
said the number and size of nuclear weapons 
was a poor indicator of total strength. 


As these articles indicate the report 
and the Department of Defense are 
greatly at odds, as evidenced by com- 
parison of Defense statements with a 
conclusion of the report which states: 


The United States does not appear to have 
a superior position in deliverable strategic 
weapons, There is still time to regain supe- 
riority but time is on the side of the one 
which uses it. Because of long lead times 
for weapons development and production, 
however, the decision to do so must be made 
in the year 1967. 


THE TRUE LEGACY OF THE 
BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, this 
year marks the 50th anniversary of the 
Soviet October revolution, and in order to 
fully appraise its effects upon mankind 
during the last 50 years I have intro- 
duced today House Resolution 741, a res- 
olution creating a House select commit- 
tee to conduct a comprehensive study of 
this subject. This study would consider 
the global historical significance of the 
Bolshevik Revolution; the achievements 
of international communism in the field 
of spiritual and intellectual freedom, the 
so-called cultural revolution; achieve- 
ments in economic progress, the so-called 
economic revolution; and progress in po- 

litical freedom, the so-called political 
revolution. 

At first glance, the need for Congress 
to undertake such a project might not 
be too apparent. But if one has been 
reading Soviet documents he is aware 
that for the U.S.S.R. this is a banner year 
in which monumental efforts will be made 
to sell to the world the benefits of the 
Soviet system. 
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On June 25 of this year the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Union issued a 
25,000-word document commemorating 
the “50th anniversary of the Great Octo- 
ber Socialist Revolution.” One excerpt 
from the document reads: 


The strength of communism is inexhausti- 
ble, or its side is the truth of life. Only com- 
munism can solve the fundamental problems 
of social development, deliver mankind from 
oppression and exploitation, from hunger 
and poverty, from militarism and war, and 
establish on our planet democracy, peace and 
friendship between peoples, a life that is in 
keeping with the dignity of man. 


If one is tempted to write this and 
other statements off as blatant propa- 
ganda, it might be prudent to consider 
the following observation of Wladyslaw 
Tykocinski, a Communist in the Polish 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs for more than 
20 years until he defected to the West in 
1965. He was referring to the respectabil- 
ity given to Stalin before his downgrad- 
ing in 1956: 


How did it happen that this bloody megalo- 
maniac who violated every principle of liberal 
humanitarianism was idolized by so many 
people throughout the world? Men do not 
normally revere cruel despots. How did Stalin 
pull it off? It is not so hard to understand in 
those countries where he could directly con- 
trol the communications media, but his skill 
in influencing opinion in foreign lands was 
amazing. His development of this art of po- 
litical warfare was one of his greatest achieve- 
ments. This is the art of the big lie, the clever 
use of semantics and slogans, and the manip- 
ulation of witting and unwitting tools. His 
successors have learned to master the tech- 
niques he developed—and even Hitler and 
Goebbels were his pupils. 


It is apparent that the Soviet current 
quest for respectability is having its ef- 
fect in some quarters. One American 
newspaper editorial, commenting on the 
aforementioned June 25 statement of the 
CPSU, stated: 

True, this 25,000-word summation of party- 
line thinking is amply larded with hackneyed 
propaganda about such things as the “doom” 
of capitalism, America’s “criminal aggres- 
sion,” and the “justice” of Communist-led 
“wars of national liberation” like the one in 
Vietnam. But nowhere in the long discourse 
is there any appeal to the workers of the 
world to unite, take up arms and overthrow 
their bourgeois governments and societies. 


The device of this editorial writer is 
apparent. He simply refuses to give cre- 
dence to those passages of the statement 
which refute his preconceived ideas. In 
the face of over 11,000 American dead in 
Vietnam, he shrugs off the reference to 
wars of national liberation as “hack- 
neyed old propaganda.” In the face of the 
wealth of Soviet armaments in North 
Vietnam, the editorial writer presumably 
chooses to also class as “propaganda” 
this excerpt from the June 25 CPSU 
statement: 


The Soviet people decisively support the 
Vietnamese people in their heroic fight 
against the criminal aggression of U.S. im- 
perialism. 


Instead of grasping at straws, it is 
evident that we should look at the So- 
viet record of the past 50 years in order 
to ascertain what the next 50 hold in 
store for our Nation. The last paragraph 
of the CPSU document reads: 
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Future years will bring new victories to 
the teaching of Marx, Engels and Lenin, to 
the cause of communism. 


Will these future victories include the 
United States? 

Do the past victories include the ag- 
gression in Budapest, Hungary, in 1956? 
The Berlin Wall? The enslavement of 
Cuba? The martyrdom of the captive 
peoples in Europe, in China? 

Are these the true legacies of the Octo- 
ber Revolution during the past 50 years? 

It goes without saying that a review 
of recent history is urgently needed if we 
are to provide a future in freedom for 
our children and grandchildren. We 
might well take an example from the 
Institute for the Study of U.S. S. R., a re- 
sponsible organization in Munich, Ger- 
many, which last October held an inter- 
national conference on “The October 
Revolution: Promise and Realization.’ 
Its findings proved that in every sphere 
of Communist theory and practice, but 
one, the October Revolution has been a 
failure. In the area of Soviet foreign pol- 
icy alone, the leaders of the October 
Revolution had guessed right about the 
weaknesses in the foreign policies of non- 
Communist countries, and have been 
successful in fooling the rest of the world 
as to their intentions and objectives. 
They had won in many cases by default. 
The democracies contributed to their 
foreign policy successes. 

When we consider that this Nation lost 
33,000 American soldiers in battle deaths 
alone in the Korean war while the So- 
viets supplied armaments to the Chinese 
and North Koreans. And when we reflect 
that just a few years later we are again 
losing American lives in a war supported 
and supplied by the U.S. S. R., it is urgent 
that we ask ourselves where will this all 
end. How many wars will there be in the 
next 50 years and how many more Amer- 
ican boys will be sacrificed? 

The answer lies in part in an honest 
analysis of the theory and practice of 
Marxism-Leninism, its true legacy dur- 
ing the last 50 years, and its future de- 
signs on mankind in the years to come. 

The people of the United States, as the 
final custodians of all governmental pol- 
icies and actions, hold within their power 
the fate of this Nation and its mainte- 
nance as a free and sovereign Union. But 
to carry out their duties responsibly they 
require full and complete information to 
direct the course of government. To help 
supply this information the Congress has 
a prime responsibility. One student of 
government, former President Woodrow 
Wilson, in his book, “Congressional Gov- 
ernment,” states: 

It is the proper duty of a representative 
body to look diligently into every affair of 
government and to talk much about what it 
sees. It is meant to be the eyes and the voice, 
and to embody the wisdom and will of its 
constituents. The informing function 


of Congress should be preferred even to its 
legislative function. 


Perhaps not all will agree that the in- 
forming function of Congress is to be 
preferred to its legislative function, but 
I think it is generally accepted that the 
informing function is properly within its 
mandate. When one considers that Con- 
gress is currently seeking to protect the 
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American public with truth-in-lending 
legislation and fair packaging laws, is it 
remiss to ask that truth and fair pack- 
aging be applied to information regard- 
ing the very future of the entire Nation? 

In this year of the 50th anniversary of 
the October Revolution the American 
public will be subjected to much misin- 
formation on the Soviet benefits of the 
past 50 years. The House of Representa- 
tives can supply guidelines for American 
citizens evaluating the past 50 years and 
to responsibly plan for the future. This 
is the purpose of House Resolution 741, 
to review past congressional findings on 
the Soviet record and to make public ex- 
pert testimony on present and future 
Soviet designs in the area of the peace 
of mankind. 


ELECTRIC AVAILABILITY 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. SayLor] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on June 
28 I addressed the House to recommend 
that Government, industry, and the gen- 
eral public be prepared to accept sched- 
uled brief periods during which elec- 
tric service will be temporarily cur- 
tailed to prevent major breakdowns. I 
am at this time pleased to quote the fol- 
lowing United Press International report 
of July 6 from Harrisburg, Pa.: 

State Property and Supplies Secretary Per- 
rin C. Hamilton said today he has ordered 
a study to determine how state facilities can 
conserve electricity to help avoid a power 
blackout. 

Hamilton said he has directed his depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Grounds and Buildings to 
devise the power reduction plan. 

He said the Commonwealth agreed to as- 
sist in implementing such a program along 
with other major power users after meeting 
earlier this week with electric company of- 
ficials and Public Utility Commission Chair- 
man George I. Bloom. 


Mr. Speaker, the Federal Government 
and other eastern States, in particular, 
should follow Pennsylvania’s lead in 
setting a program that may preclude re- 
currence of the power failures to which 
this part of the country has already been 
exposed. Utility service areas, once in- 
dependent islands, are now largely a part 
of vast regional networks, and we have 
learned that a defective mechanism in 
Canada can stop the family dishwasher 
in Hoboken. 

Because of the many U.S. Government 
buildings and other installations located 
in every State, officials should proceed 
without delay on a plan to cut down on 
power use whenever and wherever elec- 
tric companies determine necessary to 
obviate sudden drains that result in 
overtaxing of generating capacity. Such 
planning will at least reduce the inci- 
dence of situations that can result in 
interruption of defense production 
activity and irritating inconvenience to 
homeowners and all electric power con- 
sumers. 
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To allay fears of the consequences of 
short periods of power curtailment, I am 
today writing to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to request that responsible au- 
thorities in his Department make avail- 
able whatever information it may have 
on the length of time that home freezers 
and refrigerators, as well as commercial 
refrigeration facilities, may be subjected 
to power cutoffs without imperiling food 
quality. 

As was demonstrated when a heavy 
vehicle was deliberately rammed into a 
transmission tower last month, sabotage 
is a very real threat to power supply. 
Fortunately the lines which were brought 
down under the impact of the collapsed 
tower were not yet in service, but the 
incident has set back the schedule of 
getting needed additional power supply 
onto the lines for east coast consump- 
tion. As a result, we can anticipate times 
during the summer months that con- 
servation of electricity will have to be 
practiced diligently by short cutoffs in 
selected areas rather than chance too 
heavy a strain on generating facilities. 
The Pennsylvania arrangement is a step 
in behalf of the entire region. 


A BILL AUTHORIZING THE SEVERAL 
STATES TO ENTER INTO AGREE- 
MENTS TO PROVIDE FOR UNI- 
FORM DIVORCE LAWS 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Kuprerman] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the world the problems of 
the maintenance of family stability and 
personal happiness are of paramount im- 
portance. In this country our legislative 
bodies are continuously trying to achieve 
methods by which these interests can be 
effectively protected and fostered. But 
the difficulties involved are great, and the 
results have been far from satisfying. 

The area presenting the maximum 
difficulty is the question of the termina- 
tion of a marriage by divorce, annul- 
ment, or other judicial decree. It is here 
that the goals of maintaining stability in 
a family relationship and insuring a 
maximum degree of personal happiness 
to all parties come into conflict, and the 
resolution of the problem often results 
in confusion and injustice. 

Statistics reveal that in 1963—the last 
year for which complete figures are 
available—approximately 430,000 di- 
vorces and annulments were granted in 
the United States—more than 25 percent 
of the number of marriages contracted 
that year, California, with 56,000 and 


Vital Statistics of the United States 1963, 
Vol. III, U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington, 1967. See 
also Cantor, Donald J., “The Right of Di- 
vorce,” The Atlantic, Nov. 1966, p. 67; “The 
Sorry State of Divorce Law,” Time Magazine, 
2/11/66, p. 26; and Shaffer, Helen B., “Di- 
vorce Law Reform,” Legislative Reference 
Service, 11/29/63, p. 865. 
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Texas with 39,000 were the two leading 
States in total number of divorces and 
annulments, while Nevada with 24.9 di- 
vorces per 1,000 population had by far 
the highest rate of divorce. Vermont 
granted the fewest divorces in 1963—501, 
and my own State of New York had the 
lowest divorce rate of 0.4 per 1,000 popu- 
lation. Provisional estimates reveal that 
the total number of divorces and annul- 
ments rose to about 500,000 in 1966.“ 
Moreover, these figures do not include 
Mexican and other foreign divorces ob- 
tained by U.S. citizens. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the problems of divorce law 
involve a substantial portion of the popu- 
lation. 

What portion of our citizenry do these 
figures represent? The formerly married 
are young; close to 75 percent are under 
the age of 40.‘ Yet, despite this youth, 
over 583,000 children are directly affected 
each year by judicial termination of mar- 
riages.° Moreover, contrary to the im- 
pression given by the publicity attendant 
to divorces among well-known public 
figures, the divorced population is very 
poor. Over 95 percent have an annual in- 
come below $7,000, whereas only 65 per- 
cent of the entire population earns less 
than $7,000 per year.“ 

A great deal of confusion surrounds the 
status of these people. Much of this is 
a product of our federal system which 
reserves to the several States the power 
to legislate regarding the formation, in- 
cidences, and termination of the marital 
relationships.’ We are presented with 50 
different sets of substantive and proce- 
dural laws which dictate when, how, 
where, and why U.S. citizens can termi- 
nate a marriage. 

In the United States today there are 
38 different grounds for the termination 
of a marriage by judicial decree. Only 
three of these will form the basis for 
marital dissolution in every one of our 
50 States—adultery, bigamy, and a mar- 
riage within certain degrees of consan- 
guinity—even here prohit‘ted marriages 
vary among the several States. Thirteen 
grounds for dissolution of a marriage 
are accepted in over half the States. They 
are: impotence, desertion, duress in in- 
ducement to marry, fraud in marriage, 
insanity at time of marriage, underage 
marriage, conviction and imprisonment 
for a serious felony, mental or physical 
cruelty, drunkenness or narcotics addic- 
tion, insanity after marriage, pregnancy 
by another at time of marriage, non- 
support or neglect, and lengthy sep- 
aration.’ 

Yet the mere fact of substantial diver- 
sity in the grounds for marital termina- 
tion would not alone create the complex 
legal and social problems present in the 
family law area. The difficulties inten- 


Id. Table 2-2. 

Monthly Vital Statistics Report of U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Vol. 15, No. 12, 2/28/67. 

Vital Statistics, 1963, supra, Table 2-12. 

5 Ibid, Table 2-7. 

6 Statistics provided by the Department of 
Commerce. 

See Williams v. North Carolina, 317 US. 
287, 298-299; also see concurring opinion of 
Frankfurter, J. at p. 304. 

Mayer, Michael F., Divorce & Annulment 
in the 50 States, (Arco, New York, 1967). 
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sify as a result of the common practice of 
seeking out the jurisdiction with the 
most liberal rules and having one of the 
parties migrate there temporarily for the 
sole purpose of obtaining a divorce.’ The 
differing effects various jurisdictions 
give to the decrees of their sister States 
and foreign countries, and the resulting 

' uncertainty as to the validity of future 
marriages by those divorced creates an 
extremely tenuous situation. 

These factors have resulted in a class 
of cases in which the gyrations of the 
State courts, under the latitude per- 
mitted them by the Supreme Court, has 
produced only injustice and confusion 
recurrently confounded.” ” 

What is needed is a uniform system of 
divorce laws to give certainty to the legal 
effect of marriages and finality to their 
termination. In light of the provisions 
of our Constitution there appears to be 
no authority for Congress to legislate a 
national divorce law as many have 
proposed. 

Attempts, however, have been made in 
the past to procure Federal legislation on 
divorce. Since 1917, 32 resolutions have 
been introduced in Congress to amend 
the Constitution by giving Congress the 
power to legislate regarding marriage 
and divorce.“ However, none have re- 
ceived favorable consideration from 
either House. 

Additionally, in response to dictum 
contained in the Supreme Court case of 
Williams against North Carolina,’ in- 
dicating that Congress could, under the 
full-faith-and-credit clause of the Con- 
stitution, article IV, section 1, prescribe 
the extra-territorial effect of divorce de- 
crees, Senator McCarran introduced bills 
in the 80th, 81st, 82d, and 83d Congresses 
to implement that provision of the Con- 
stitution. The McCarran bill passed the 
Senate in the 82d and 83d Congresses, 
but was not acted upon in the House.“ 

In light of the lack of success these 
methods have evidenced in achieving na- 
tional uniformity in the family law area, 
I have, Mr. Speaker, in accordance with 
article I, section 10, clause 3 of the Con- 
stitution, introduced a bill which would 
give the consent of Congress to each of 
the several States to enter into an inter- 
state compact regarding divorce. This 
compact would provide for uniform 
grounds for divorce, uniform jurisdic- 
tional requirements for granting divorce, 
and uniform laws for the recognition of 
divorce decrees of other jurisdictions. 

By enacting this statute the Congress 
will go on record as favoring a frontal 
approach to the problems of divorce law. 
The bill, in line with our Federal system, 
would give impetus to the States to co- 


3“Diyorces in the Liberal Jurisdictions,” 
Federal Legal Publications, Inc., 1955 edited 
by David von G. Albrecht. 

1 Mayers, Lewis, “Ex Parte Divorce: A 
Pro; Federal Remedy.“ 54 Columbia Law 
Review 69 (January, 1954). 

u See for example the reference in Time 
Magazine, March 3, 1923, regarding former 
Senator Capper’s (Kansas) proposed consti- 
tutional amendment. 

u Williams, supra, at p. 360. 

18 See 94 Cong. Rec. 56; 95 Cong. Rec. 38; 
96 Cong. Rec. 3810; 97 Cong. Rec. 744, 1295, 
4560, 6838, 7773, 7882; 99 Cong. Rec. 153, 
2139, 2434. 4575, 4716. 
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operate to iron out the problems involved, 
and reach a solution whereby the in- 
terests of the Nation as a whole as well 
as the desires of the individual States 
will be adequately protected. 

In view of the importance of the so- 
cietal goals involved in this area of law, 
I urge my colleagues to consider care- 
fully the legislation I have today intro- 
duced. 

A copy of the bill follows: 

HR. 11453 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
consent of Congress is hereby given to each 
of the several States to enter into any agree- 
ment or compact, not in conflict with any 
law of the United States, with any other 
State or States for the purpose of (1) devel- 
oping, establishing, and enforcing uniform 
divorce laws, including but not limited to, 
uniform jurisdictional requirements, uniform 
grounds for divorce, and uniform recogni- 
tion of divorce decrees of other jurisdictions, 
and (2) establishing such agencies, joint or 
otherwise, as such States deem necessary 
for making effective such agreements and 
compacts. 


OPPORTUNITY CRUSADE ACT OF 
1967 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill, Opportunity Crusade 
Act of 1967, which represents the Repub- 
lican answer to the problem-filled war 
on poverty. 

No one has ever opposed the poverty 
war, but we can and should do our best 
to streamline, to eliminate duplication 
of effort, to improve the program. The 
Opportunity Crusade Act of 1967 would 
eliminate the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity and transfer its functions to ex- 
isting Federal agencies. 

When the war on poverty was first 
offered, it appeared to be a hastily con- 
ceived, poorly outlined program. The 
major objection was to the creation of 
the shop down the street, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, to handle pro- 
grams that could have been run through 
existing offices. This has proved to be 
one of the major shortcomings of the 
war on poverty. It makes no sense to 
duplicate the programs, operations, 
functions of already existing govern- 
mental departments. 

In addition to eliminating OEO, the 
bill would create a high level, 3-man 
Council of Economic Opportunity Ad- 
visers to the President. The Council 
would develop new data and perform 
continuing evaluation and research 
studies, charting our Nation’s course in 
a crusade for opportunity that will elim- 
inate poverty. 

The opportunity crusade provides a 
realistic, coordinated approach to the 
problems of poverty. The bill contains 
specific guidelines that will eliminate 
waste and inefficiency we have known in 
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the war on poverty. The opportunity 
crusade emphasizes jobs and progress 
instead of handouts, doles, initiative de- 
stroying giveaways. 

The opportunity crusade provides 
much needed new direction. 

The opportunity crusade is a program 
that would aid the poor themselves with 
little or no emphasis on high salaried 
administrative positions. 

Much of the credit for development of 
the Opportunity Crusade Act of 1967 
belongs to the Honorable CHARLES E. 
GOODELL, and the Honorable ALBERT H. 
Quire. They have combined to produce an 
effective, well-written bill that strikes at 
the heart of the problem. Congress should 
give the Goodell-Quie opportunity cru- 
sade careful consideration. It will be- 
come obvious that it is the most con- 
structive solution to the problems of pov- 
erty. 


A HAMMER AND SICKLE ON GRAND 
COULEE DAM? 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Washington [Mrs. May] 
may extend her remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks many of my colleagues have been 
receiving letters of protest from their 
constituents who are concerned that it 
may be possible for the Soviet Union to 
bid on the heavy electrical equipment to 
be installed in the third powerplant at 
Grand Coulee Dam in my State of Wash- 
ington. I have made two brief speeches 
in this Chamber on this subject in recent 
weeks. However, in view of numerous 
calls to my office for information, I feel 
it is advisable to present this situation 
in some detail. 

The situation, Mr. Speaker, is this— 

At the suggestion of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the Department of the In- 
terior last year doubled the proposed 
size of the turbines and generators to be 
installed as the third powerplant. This 
will be the world’s largest powerplant 
of its kind, surpassing anything hereto- 
fore built anywhere. This powerplant will 
supply electrical energy throughout the 
Western United States, and it is possible 
some day that this energy will be inter- 
connected with power grids serving the 
entire Nation. The project is vital to our 
Nation’s security and well-being. 

This proposal, to double the size of 
the originally proposed electrical equip- 
ment, was described to the Congress by 
the Secretary of the Interior as an oppor- 
tunity for American industry to surpass 
the Soviet Union, because at the present 
time, only the Soviet Union has produced 
the largest equipment of this nature, to 
date. Secretary Udall indicated that this 
project, which is larger than even the 
Soviet Union has produced, would be 
good for both American business and 
American labor. 

Then, last March, following congres- 
sional authorization, an official of the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington, D.C., 
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made an oral inquiry to the Department 
of the Interior. This official wanted to 
know about the bidding procedure to be 
used for the six turbines and generators 
to be manufactured and installed at the 
dam. 

As soon as I learned of this, I wrote 
a strongly worded letter to President 
Johnson, with copies to Secretary Udall 
and Secretary of State Rusk, to urge re- 
jection of any thought of worldwide open 
bidding. I do not want a hammer and 
sickle attached to this project in my 
State. I pointed out that the Soviet 
Union, if it were a successful bidder, 
would have every political gain while the 
United States would have everything to 
lose. The gains could be so great as to 
entice the Soviet Union into submitting 
a ridiculously low bid at considerable 
monetary loss to them in order to secure 
such advantage. My letter was referred 
to the State Department for reply. 

The response from the State Depart- 
ment was about what you might expect. 
It said that at present the Interior De- 
partment has the bidding procedure 
under consideration. If worldwide open 
bidding is finally decided upon, the So- 
viet Union, if it felt it could meet the 
terms and specifications, would be free 
to submit such bids as it desired. Then 
the letter from the State Department 
stated that there is no reason to assume, 
however, in the event the Soviet Union 
is eligible to bid, that its bid would be 
successful. 

As I have already pointed out, and 
was pointed out in my letter to the Pres- 
ident, the exact opposite is the case. We 
have every reason to assume that if the 
Soviets want to bid on this project they 
can be successful by submitting such low 
bids that their winning of the contract 
would be guaranteed. 

True to his word to the Congress, Sec- 
retary of the Interior Udall, in taking 
the bidding procedure under considera- 
tion, wanted to invite only American 
firms to bid. But others in the admin- 
istration had other ideas. The Depart- 
ment of State was joined by the Bureau 
of the Budget in favoring worldwide 
open bidding. This would mean that the 
Russians could submit bids if they so 
desired. 


In a sort of reluctant compromise, 
Secretary Udall subsequently approved 
a recommendation that the bids on the 
first three generator-turbine sets should 
be offered to American industry, and bids 
on the second three sets be offered world- 
wide. The recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior made an excellent 
case for domestic procurement on the 
entire project, citing national security 
reasons and legal findings for domestic 
procurement, but went along without 
legal or other justification for world- 
wide bidding on the second three sets of 
turbines and generators. 

At this point, according to my infor- 
mation, an incredible thing happened. It 
would appear that Secretary Udall’s rec- 
ommendation did not reach the Pres- 
ident. According to my information, a 
substitute memorandum was prepared 
for the President’s consideration. In this 
letter memorandum the President is 
urged to reject Secretary Udall’s rec- 
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ommendation. Instead, the President is 
urged to approve across-the-board 
worldwide open bidding for the entire 
project. 

This letter document is in itself an 
amazing document. Not once does it even 
hint at the interest of the Soviet Union 
in the project. Instead, it mentions Japa- 
nese interest. And to me, just as startling 
is the case it attempts to make for 
worldwide bidding. It says that, if for- 
eign competition is allowed, American 
industry could be expected to submit 
substantially lower bids than they would 
otherwise. Then, paradoxically, this kind 
of fuzzy thinking is compounded by the 
contention, in the memorandum, that 
past experience shows that American 
firms for the most part win such con- 
tracts. The memorandum, in other 
words, indicts American industry for 
high bids and then urges the Presi- 
dent to invite foreign bids because Amer- 
ican firms usually bid low, anyway. 

The memorandum, which is only 
three-and-a-half double-spaced pages 
long, pooh-poohs the detrimental result 
of foreign awards on this Nation’s criti- 
cal balance-of-payments problem by 
indicating that if foreign countries do 
win the contract awards, it would add 
less than 10 percent to the current level 
of nonmilitary procurement of foreign 
products for use in the United States. 
To me, Mr. Speaker, this less-than-10- 
percent figure is significant. 

Mr. Speaker, rather than describe the 
documents so far discussed any further, 
I believe they can best describe them- 
selves, and I therefore ask consent to 
have them appear in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. I believe my 
colleagues will agree with me, after 
reading these documents, that the mem- 
orandum finally submitted for presi- 
dential consideration is biased and un- 
realistic to the extreme. It is not only 
biased and unrealistic, but the informa- 
tion in it is far more limited than that 
which should be submitted for consider- 
ation by the President. The information 
omitted by the document is just as dam- 
aging to the interests of the American 
people as is the one-sided argument that 
is there. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe it should 
be necessary for me to remind my col- 
leagues that the Soviet Union continues 
to prolong the cold war by supporting 
and supplying arms to our Communist 
enemies. I do not have to remind anyone 
here that it is Soviet-produced planes, 
rockets, and other weapons of war that 
are killing our servicemen in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, in my recent speeches in 
this Chamber, I have urged the President 
to reject his advisers’ views and to make 
sure that the Soviet Union does not have 
an opportunity to supply any of the 
equipment for the world’s largest hydro 
powerplant. This is a project that should 
be built by American industry and 
Amercan labor. I again urge the Presi- 
dent, today, to reserve this entire project 
for the United States of America. He 
has available to him every moral and 
legal justification for doing so. 

If, however, the President should ac- 
cept the recommendation of his advis- 
ers, Mr. Speaker, I wish to notify my 
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colleagues that I shall ask this body to 
take appropriate action to overrule such 
a decision. I trust I will have the over- 
whelming support of my colleagues in 
such action if it becomes necessary. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 13, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

My DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: As the Represent- 
ative in Congress of the Fourth Congressional 
District of the State of Washington, I wish 
to advise you of my very deep concern over 
the possibility that the Soviet Union may 
submit a bid to provide turbines and genera- 
tors for the world’s largest power plant at 
Grand Coulee Dam. 

I do not believe it would be in the best in- 
terest of the United States for the Soviet 
Union to furnish this generating equipment 
or even bid on it. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that the 
Soviet Union, if it were a successful bidder, 
would have every political gain while the 
United States would have everything to lose. 
The gains to the Soviet Union in political 
prestige over the United States could be so 
great as to entice the Soviet Union into sub- 
mitting a ridiculously low bid at sizable 
monetary loss to them in order to secure such 
advantage. 

If, in order to prevent the Soviet Union 
from seizing upon this opportunity, it is 
necessary to decide no foreign bids will be ac- 
cepted, then such a decision should be in the 
affirmative. Indeed, much is to be gained by 
acceptance of domestic bids on this project. 
The performance of the contract in the 
United States would not only increase job 
opportunities in the United States, but 
should materially increase our nation’s tech- 
nical capability and experience in the field 
of hydro-electric technology. 

A number of residents of my District have 
written to me to express alarm at the inter- 
est of the Soviet Union in this project and I 
must state that I share this alarm. 

I ask you to make certain that the Soviet 
Union's interest in this project is rejected 
by the United States. 

Respectfully yours, 
CATHERINE May, 
Member of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 25, 1967. 
Hon. CATHERINE MAY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mrs. Mar: The President has asked 
me to reply to your letter of April 13, 1967, 
in which you expressed opposition to per- 
mitting the Soviet Union to submit a bid 
to provide turbines and generators for the 
powerplant at Grand Coulee Dam. 

As you know, the Bureau of Reclamation 
of the Department of the Interlor has an- 
nounced plans to construct a third power- 
plant at the dam. It is to have a capacity of 
3.6 million kilowatts provided by six 600,000 
Kilowatt generating units. Last month an 
official of the Soviet Embassy in Washington 
made an oral inquiry to the Department of 
the Interior about the bidding procedure to 
be used for the six turbines and generators. 

At present, the Interior Department has 
the bidding procedure under consideration. 
If world-wide open bidding is finally decided 
upon, the Soviet Union, if it felt it could 
meet the terms and specifications, would be 
free to submit such bids as it desired, There 
is no reason to assume, however, in the event 
the Soviet Union is eligible to bid, that its 
bid would be successful or even that it would 
be in a position to meet all of the terms of 
the invitation. 

We appreciate your views, and those of 
your constituents, particularly since the 
Grand Coulee Dam is in your Congressional 
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District. They will be given careful consid- 
eration in reaching a decision on this matter. 

If I may be of any further assistance, please 
do not hesitate to call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR POSITION Fa- 

VORING PURCHASE OF AMERICAN-MADE TUR- 

BINES AND GENERATORS FOR THIRD POWER- 

HOUSE, GRAND COULEE DAM 

The Department of the Interior must 
promptly decide how it will purchase the 
first six turbines and generators for the 
presently authorized 3,600-Mw Third Power- 
house at Grand Coulee Dam. The energiza- 
tion schedule requires the installation of a 
turbine and generator set every six months 
beginning September 1973 to meet forecast 
power requirements and utilize Canadian 
Treaty storage as it becomes available. It 
is imperative that the schedule be met for 
the first three units to utilize Canadian 
storage. 

Originally conceived as 300-Mw units, 
these turbines and generators are now 
planned as 600-Mw units. The Department 
doubled their size at the suggestion of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and with the as- 
surance of American manufacturers that 
they could manufacture and would warrant 
performance. These unprecedented large 
units in the Third Powerplant would be 
more economical than 300-Mw units. The 
600-Mw generating units with 912,000 h.p. 
would be the largest turbines and hydro- 
electric generators in the world, and the 
completed Third Powerhouse with 7200 Mw 
of installed capacity would be the largest 
powerhouse in the world. 

The Department believes that if it ac- 
cords American bidders only the usual 6- 
12% differential as specified by Executive 
Order 10582 implementing the Buy Ameri- 
can Act, the low bidder will be a foreign 
company or government. Recent experience 
of the Bureau of Reclamation using the 6 
and 12% differential reveals that the last 
five turbine awards went to foreign bidders 
and the generator awards were mixed. 

For many reasons, including those here- 
inafter listed, the Department is convinced 
that it would be in the best interest of the 
United States to acquire domestically the 
first three turbine and generator sets: 

1. In the interest of national defense the 
Third Powerhouse must provide reliable elec- 
tric service, and reliability demands the 
ready availability from domestic sources of 
adequate servicing know-how. With three 
domestic units, this would be assured. 

2. It would be in the national interest that 
the United States have a developed capability 
to manufacture units of this size for this 
and future projects, domestically and abroad, 
and in this way to restore its world leader- 
ship position. 

3. The schedules for manufacture and 
installation of the first three units are tight, 
and in the event of international complica- 
tions there can be more assurance of meeting 
these schedules with domestic manufacturers. 

4. Domestic procurement of three units 
would greatly relieve the balance of pay- 
ments problem. The procurement of the first 
three units on a restricted domestic basis is 
consonant with a recent amendment to the 
Federal Procurement Regulations (FPR 
1-6.800 et seq.) which recognizes the balance 
of payments problem in favoring procure- 
ment of domestic materials and supplies for 
use abroad, 

There are two procedures under which do- 
mestic procurement can be assured. Section 
5 of Executive Order No. 10582 recognizes 
that in certain instances domestic set asides 
in procurement are justified and the test 
provided therein is that. . purchase of 
materials of domestic origin is not incon- 
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sistent with the public interest.” This De- 
partment considers for the reasons presented 
above, that the purchase of the initial three 
units from domestic manufacturers not only 
is consistent with the public interest, but 
also is essential to protection of the public 
interest. The second procedure would utilize 
the national defense authority of the Act of 
August 28, 1958 (50 U.S.C. 1431) and Execu- 
tive Order 10789 issued pursuant thereto. 
Thus determination to classify procurement 
of the initial three units (1,800 Mw) as an 
element of national defense significance 
would be in keeping with emergency pre- 
paredness functions of this Department 
under Executive Order 10997 of February 16, 
1962, and the Defense Electric Power Admin- 
istration (DEPA) to carry on industrial 
mobilization planning and preparedness 
programs with respect to the production and 
use of electric power. 

The absolute necessity to obtain the initial 
three turbines and generators in a timely 
manner to meet power production schedules 
requires the use of the set aside procedure. 
In addition, policy considerations also dic- 
tate this course. The second three sets would 
be acquired on the world market. 


That, accordingly, the provisions of Execu- 
tive Order 10582 do not apply, including 
Section 2(a) thereof which establishes stand- 
ards for determining what materials or end 
products shall be considered of foreign 
origin. 

That, in lieu of the standards set forth in 
said Section 2(a), in the procurement of the 
first three turbine-generator sets, end prod- 
ucts shall be considered to be of foreign ori- 
gin within the purview of 41 USC 10a, if the 
cost of the foreign components used in such 
end products constitutes (5-25 %) 
or more of the cost of all the components 
used in such end products. 


AUTHORIZATION 
The Commissioner of Reclamation is hereby 
authorized and directed to proceed in accord- 


ance with the foregoing Findings and De- 
termination. 


Secretary of the Interior. 
Dated: 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


Subject: Procurement of Turbines and Gen- 
erators for Grand Coulee. 


Secretary Udall is ready to involve bids for 
the design and manufacture of the world’s 
largest turbines and generators for installa- 
tion at Grand Coulee Dam. Contracts will 
be let for the first three sets of 60 megawatt 
units to go into operation in 1973. The cost 
is expected to be about $15 million for the 
three generators and $15 million for the 
three turbines. 

Because of the unprecedented size of the 
units and the relatively large amounts of the 
contracts involved, Secretary Udall wants to 
make sure the equipment is designed and 
manufactured in the United States. He pro- 
poses to keep foreign firms out of the bid- 
ding. This would probably raise the cost of 
the project significantly (perhaps as much 
as $10 million). 

There is a significant chance that U.S. 
firms would win on both the turbine and 
generator contracts in open competition with 
foreign firms. 

General Electric and Westinghouse have 
won three out of five awards for generators 
made by Interior in the past four years. 
These firms and Allis Chalmers won all five 
of the awards for generators made by the 
Corps of Engineers during the period the 
Corps was operating with the same Buy 
American practices as Interior. 

American firms lost out in the bidding of 
the last five turbine contracts awarded by 
Interior during 1962-63. But all seven tur- 
bine awards made by the Corps of Engineers 
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during this period—operating under the 
same Buy American practices—were won by 
U.S. firms—Allis Chalmers, Newport News 
and Baldwin Lima-Hamilton. 

U.S. firms enjoy tariff protection of 15 per- 
cent on this equipment, plus the standard 
Buy American preference of 6 or 12 percent 
on top of that. Thus, U.S. firms can win the 
awards if they are no more than one-fifth 
higher than the cost of foreign products. 
On-site construction, installation and trans- 
portation costs of this massive equipment 
will be relatively large, reducing even further 
the advantage foreign firms have because of 
lower labor costs. In the Grand Coulee com- 
petition the prestige of American firms will 
be on the line. 

If no foreign bidding were allowed, as 
Udall suggests, we can expect the U.S. firms 
to bid substantially higher than they would 
in the face of foreign competition, raising 
the cost of the project. With foreign bidding, 
the U.S. firms may still win the award, but at 
substantially lower cost to the government. 
Without foreign bidding, we could be paying 
as much as $10 million more for what other- 
wise would be a $30 million project. 

Secretary Udall agrees that the presence of 
foreign bidding would serve to keep the price 
of domestic bids down. However, he believes 
that if foreign competition were permitted, 
US. firms might not even bid at all. From his 
point of view, avoiding the risk of foreign 
procurement is worth the added cost. He 
feels that 

We would be better assured of prompt in- 
stallation and future servicing. 

The capability of U.S. firms to produce 
these size units would have some future 
value. 

We possibly would make some savings in 
the balance of payments. 

I do not find these arguments persuasive. 

Foreign procurement has presented no 
special problems in the past with respect to 
prompt installation or servicing. While the 
scale of the proposed units is large, there is 
no reason to believe that foreign firms would 
have any more problems on this account than 
domestic firms. Secretary McNamara sees no 
national security problem involved. 

There is no foreseeable demand for similar 
units anywhere else in the U.S. or abroad. 
The proposal to manufacture the units in 
the U.S. should be evaluated on its own 
merits. 

If part or all the awards went to lower 
cost foreign firms, it would not represent a 
significant balance of payments cost—less 
than $4 million per year. It would add less 
than 10 percent to the current level of non- 
military procurement of foreign products for 
use in the U.S. 

Department of State has pointed out that 
Secretary Udall’s proposal would draw sharp 
criticism from our principal trading partners 
at a time when we are making every effort 
to get them to open up their markets to U.S. 
goods. It would invite retaliatory action, pos- 
sibly leading to a significant loss in U.S, ex- 
port sales to foreign governments. On the 
other hand, maintaining our standard open 
procurement practice will be used to bargain 
for improved access to Japanese and other 
foreign government markets. Commerce sup- 
ports Secretary Udall’s proposal; Treasury 
has no objection. 

We have managed to withstand consider- 
able pressure in the past to eliminate foreign 
bidding on heavy electrical equipment for 
TVA, Bonneville and other Interior projects. 
Expenditures for such purchases amount to 
$40 million in FY 1967, with new contracts 
expected of $50 million next year. By elim- 
inating foreign bidding on the Grand Coulee 
turbines and generators, we will be under 
considerably greater pressure to adopt the 
same high cost restrictive practice for the 
balance of Interior’s and all TVA’s procure- 
ment. Restricting these purchases to domes- 
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tic firms would probably cost us at least $15 
million in FY 1968. 

In view of the sizable budgetary costs in- 
volved, the undesirable precedent restricted 
bidding would set in this case, the departure 
it would represent from our general liberal 
trade policy, and the limited benefits of the 
proposal, I recommend Interior purchase the 
turbines and generators on a world-wide 
competitive basis. 

Approve world-wide bidding 

Approve Interior proposal 


NATIONAL WATER COMMISSION 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. ScHwENGEL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though I will vote today for S. 20, a bill 
to establish a National Water Commis- 
sion, I rise to point to what I consider to 
be several inadequacies in the legisla- 
tion. 

I fully support the objectives of the 
bill, but I am disappointed that the 
measure does not contain language which 
makes clear the need to study the water- 
shed problems in rural America. The 
language in the bill is broad, in fact, too 
broad. It is my opinion that the bill 
should specifically direct the Commission 
to study the impact of watershed devel- 
opment on our water resources. 

There is no doubt that we must do a 
better job of preserving our natural re- 
source of water. A nationwide study is 
needed, but I am concerned that all 
facets be adequately considered. One 
great area where work can and must be 
done is in the watershed area. Here both 
water and soil can be preserved. A study, 
I believe, would show that more work 
should be done at a faster pace on the 
program to complete the watersheds in 
our country. I have proposed a program 
to complete the watersheds in this coun- 
try by 1976. This program would do a 
better job of preserving our water and 
our soil. 

It is also my feeling that the Congress 
should have a hand in selecting the 
members of the National Water Commis- 
sion. It is surprising to me that legisla- 
tion for this Commission was requested 
when so many other Presidential Com- 
missions have been created without con- 
gressional approval. In the past these 
Commissions have to a great extent rep- 
resented only the views of the executive 
branch of Government. This is my fear 
with the Commission we are creating to- 
day. The President is authorized to ap- 
point all of the members of the Com- 
mission. 

It is my feeling that we in the Con- 
gress could place more confidence in the 
finding of the Commission if it had mem- 
bers who were appointed by the Congress. 


DEFENSE SPENDING INDICATORS 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
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extend his remarks at this point in the 

Record and include extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection 

to the request of the gentleman from 

Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, it is en- 
couraging to note the publicity being 
given to an important new statistical 
compilation, the monthly “Selected De- 
fense Department Indicators.” A column 
by Robert A. Wright in the June 26, 1967, 
New York Times entitled “ ‘Score Card’ 
Set on War Spending” highlights the 
importance of this long overdue sta- 
tistical series. The development of these 
figures comes only after repeated re- 
quests from the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. The series provides in one place 
figures on the pace and fluctuations of 
Defense Department spending activity. 
With this information, the Congress can 
foresee potential economic danger—like 
inflation or a recession—from sudden 
changes in defense spending, and take 
timely and appropriate action to avoid 
the danger. Informed debate on the 
proper level of appropriations or the 
debt ceiling has been facilitated by the 
development of this new statistical 
series. I trust that it will be a permanent 
addition to the Nation’s invaluable body 
of economic indicators. By unanimous 
consent, I include this article in the 
Recorp at this point: 

“Score CARD” Set on WAR SPENDING—DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT PLANS To PUBLISH DATA 
MONTHLY AS URGED BY CONGRESS 

(By Robert A. Wright) 

The Defense Department will begin pub- 
lishing Friday what will amount to a monthiy 
economic score card for the Vietnam wur. 

Entitled “Selected Defense Department In- 
dicators,” the new monthly report represents 
fruition of a long campaign by Senator Wil- 
liam Proxmire, Democrat of Wisconsin and 
chairman of the Joint Economic Committee, 
and Representative Thomas B. Curtis, Re- 
publican of Missouri, its ranking minority 
member. 

In announcing the publication, Senator 
Proxmire said: “It should fill a significant 
gap in Government reporting of its activities 
that was revealed during recent hearings of 
the Joint Economic Committee on the eco- 
nomic effects of the Vietnam war. 

“It will be of tremendous help in attempt- 
ing to gauge the course of defense expendi- 
tures over the next year.” 

In fiscal 1967, which ends Friday, the Viet- 
nam war costs of $20-billion are about dou- 
ble what the Administration contended they 
would be, despite Congressional estimates 
that were much closer to the mark. The 
House Appropriations Committee and the 
Senate Preparedness Committee now esti- 
mate that the fiscal 1968 budget, at $22-bil- 
lion, is $6-billion below the mark. 

DISAGREEMENT ON “GOOF” 

Last year's miscalculation caused Congress 
to commit a “monumental goof” when it did 
not reduce spending or raise taxes, Senator 
Proxmire has charged. Budget Director 
Charles L. Schultze contended in rebuttal 
that expenditures in 1966 were close to esti- 
mates until the third quarter of the year. 

In a preliminary version of the new publi- 
cation, Senator Proxmire and Representative 
Curtis attempt to show the usefulness of 
having the report issued monthly. 

They say the figures show that the first 
signs that defense spending would appre- 
clably outrun budget estimates began to 
show up in the March-June quarter of last 
year, when gross defense obligations rose to 
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$21.6 billion from $15.1 billion in the pre- 
ceding quarter. This was a level, the legisla- 
tors declare, that “clearly indicated” that 
the Vietnam build-up “was continuing at a 
rapid pace and would have a serious impact 
on the American economy during the early 
part of the year.” 

Senator Proxmire noted that much of the 
data in the new report was already available 
from the Defense Department in one form or 
another but that the new monthly for the 
first time would bring such data together in 
a single package for the convenient use of a 
wide audience—Congress, the public, econo- 
mists and business analysts. 

LOOKING FOR SIGNALS 

He added: “Had the Congress had such a 
compilation of data before it, when these 
danger signals first appeared in 1966, more 
effective action might have been taken to 
head off developing inflationary pressures 
and to avoid the subsequent excessive re- 
lance on restrictive monetary policy. 

“Such a report would also have been of 
value later in 1966 when many businessmen 
and private analysts were preparing their 
economic forecasts and plans for 1967. At a 
time when they were uncertain about the 
future trend of defense spending, the third- 
quarter defense obligation figure of $19.2 
billion, if promptly and widely available, 
would have clearly confirmed the continued 
expansion of military demand.” 

Senator Proxmire said that, although the 
new publication went a long way toward 
satisfying the needs the committee’s hear- 
ings had disclosed, he expected other Govern- 
ment agencies to seek further improvements 


in reporting. 


NATIONAL HOMEOWNERSHIP 
FOUNDATION 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, it is most 
gratifying to observe the increased atten- 
tion and support being given to the Na- 
tional Homeownership Foundation Plan. 

On April 20, I was pleased to intro- 
duced H.R. 8846,a bill to establish the Na- 
tional Homeownership Foundation Plan. 
At that time I stated that it “is a chal- 
lenging new approach toward alleviating 
poverty in our cities.” Its three pillars of 
emphasizing individual development, 
Maximizing utilization of private re- 
sources, and minimizing the role of gov- 
ernment tower above the morass of con- 
fusion and inefficiency which character- 
izes the present poverty and public hous- 
ing programs. Also, the complete unity of 
the Republican Senators in support of the 
Senate bill, S. 1592, represents a most 
significant and highly encouraging polit- 
ical development. 

The following editorial of June 8, from 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, illumi- 
nates some of the high points of the 
housing plan. The bill, if enacted, would 
assist low-income families to become 
owners of decent housing. Homeowner- 
ship fosters self-respect. Homeowners 
notably take a more active and con- 
structive part in their community. In- 
deed, no single thing raises the standard 
of living of a family more than home- 
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ownership. It is in error to equate home- 
ownership with public housing or State 
tenant arrangements designed to im- 
prove the housing of the low-income 
families as the Johnson administration 
has sought to do in order to belittle and 
defeat this program. The basic concept 
of homeownership has obviously been 
lost sight of by the administration in its 
shortsighted, negative approach. 

Briefly, the bill would provide for the 
establishment of a nonprofit foundation 
which would raise private funds through 
issuance of Government debentures. The 
funds will be made available for low- 
interest mortgages to assist low-income 
families in acquiring equity in their 
homes. The foundation would operate at 
very low Government expense and con- 
mok The Globe-Democrat editorial fol- 
OWS: 


Percy's SUPERIOR HOUSING PLAN 


In the eyes of the Johnson Administration 
all benevolence flows unquestionably from 
Washington. 

States and lesser stations of government 
may be accorded minor supporting roles, but 
care always is taken to insure their subor- 
dinate rank, 

As for the “private sector” it conjures up 
visions of greed and privilege to the new 
breed of Johnsoncrats who prefer to dwell 
upon acts of charity in the “public sector.” 

When President Johnson last January 
urged the Pupublican opposition to come up 
with reasonable alternatives to Great Society 
programs, little did he think that someone 
would. 

To add to the consternation, the new choice 
being offered gives the primary role to the 
“private sector” and only a bit part to Wash- 
ington, 

This is the National Home Ownership 
Foundation plan originated and sponsored by 
freshman Illinois Senator Charles Percy. It 
is revolutionary in its concept in that it 
would provide the means for millions of low- 
income Americans to purchase their own 
homes instead of being herded into stultify- 
ing, crime-ridden public housing projects. 

In essence the Percy home-owning plan 
calls for creation of the Foundation which 
would raise up to $2 billion private capital 
by selling guaranteed debentures. These 
funds then would be loaned to non-profit 
associations which would build or restore 
homes that could be sold at not more than 
$12,500 on long-term loans at 3 per cent. 

The only cost to taxpayers would be the 3 
per cent interest subsidy, a fiscal drop in the 
bucket compared to the billions now poured 
into the discredited public housing program. 

The simplicity and the organization of the 
proposal is wondrous to behold alongside the 
indescribably snarled federal red tape and 
bureaucratic tangle enveloping various urban 
renewal plans such as model cities, rent sub- 
sidy, et cetera, offered by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

In spite of its obvious merit, the Percy 
housing plan is being given the back of the 
hand by the President and his supporters in 
Congress who fear it may obviate the neces- 
sity of burdening taxpayers with more bil- 
lions to carry on dismally outdated and self- 
defeating public housing programs. 

Senator Percy's proposal undoubtedly is 
being opposed because it would, as a natural 
result of tsansferring housing responsibilities 
to private enterprise, greatly lessen the work 
load and authority of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

As is always the case when a bureau is 
threatened with a loss of money and jobs, its 
first loyalty is to itself and to perpetuation of 
the myth that it and it alone can serve the 
public weal. 

But the Ninetieth Congress thinks for it- 
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self. Having discovered a thinker in its midst, 
it could—and should—go on to approve the 
Percy home-ownership plan, the first major 
piece of legislation on housing originated by 
Congress in years. 


A BILL TO PROVIDE A GRANT-IN- 
AID PROGRAM TO ASSIST THE 
STATES IN FURNISHING AID AND 
SERVICES TO FOSTER CARE CHIL- 
DREN 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like, at this time, to express my support 
for a proposal to remove an inequity in 
our social security laws by providing a 
grant-in-aid program to assist the States 
in furnishing aid and services with re- 
spect to children under foster care. Our 
Federal social security laws have de- 
veloped in such a way that the basic 
necessities of one of the neediest seg- 
ments in our population, foster children, 
are not being adequately fulfilled. 

Some assistance is provided to a small 
number of foster children under the aid 
to families with dependent children pro- 
gram pursuant to title IV of the Social 
Security Act. This program, however, 
was never intended to reach the major- 
ity of foster children, and is instead de- 
signed to assist only those children 
previously under the AFDC program for 
whom a court has determined that con- 
tinued living with the child’s nearest 
relatives would be detrimental. As a re- 
sult, under this program only about 6,000 
of the approximately 300,000 foster chil- 
dren are assisted. These children receive 
about $45 a month in Federal funds, ac- 
cording to HEW figures of April 1967. 
This represents 55 percent of the total 
payment per recipient: 31.8 percent of 
the payment is paid by State funds, 12.7 
percent by local funds, as of June 30, 
1966. 

Some assistance is also provided under 
the general child welfare provisions of 
title V of the Social Security Act. This 
provision is designed to assist in all areas 
of child welfare. According to HEW fig- 
ures of March 31, 1966, approximately 
44 percent of these funds serve foster 
children—the remaining 98 percent. 
These children receive only $19 a month 
in Federal funds. This represents 1.9 
percent of the total payment per recipi- 
ent: 52.7 percent is paid by State funds, 
45.4 percent by local funds, as of June 
30, 1966. 

Clearly this $19 as compared with $45 
under AFDC is an inequity for 98 percent 
of the foster children in the United 
States. In recent years the number of 
children in foster care has been increas- 
ing slowly, but steadily. The States are 
faced with the need of increased foster 
care payments which have led in some 
instances, to inadequate care in the in- 
stitutions, including understaffing and 
poor facilities. Furthermore, often a child 
must be placed in an institution rather 
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than a foster family home due to in- 
adequate compensation to the families. 
Studies indicate that many couples who 
are well qualified for foster care work 
would like to have a foster child. Finan- 
cially, however, they are unable to pro- 
vide for another member in the family. 
There seems to be a widespread consen- 
sus among authorities in the field that 
foster family care is preferable to in- 
stitutional care. 

At the present time, States receive 
more Federal funds under title IV than 
under title V. Thus, a municipal court 
is prone, due to fiscal incentives, to keep 
a child in a home which is detrimental 
to him in order to keep him under title 
IV—AFDC. For example, if a third ille- 
gitimate child is born to a woman, the 
courts might let this child stay in its 
home, in a detrimental environment, in 
order to make it eligible for AFDC 
funds—and the State eligible for Federal 
funds under title IV, which are greater 
than the funds provided under title V 
if the child were to be placed in a foster 
home. The guiding principle here must 
be the best interest of the child, not the 
fiscal security of State and local govern- 
ments. By alleviating the disparity be- 
tween title IV and title V, the courts will 
no longer be operating under economic 
incentive biases, but considering first and 
foremost the child’s best interest. 

The bill I am introducing today is sim- 
ilar to that introduced by my colleague 
on the Ways and Means Committee, the 
gentleman from California, Representa- 
tive Ceci KINd, H.R. 3969, introduced 
January 26, 1967. This bill would amend 
title V to alleviate the disparity between 
title IV and title V of the Social Security 
Act. Although foster care is included in 
the definition of child-welfare services 
under that title, Federal funds are not 
earmarked specifically for foster care 
purposes. This bill is designed to bolster 
State and local foster care programs by 
providing that each State may receive a 
Federal grant on a 50-percent matching 
basis, for each child living under foster 
care, in foster family home, or child care 
institution up to $45 a month. In addi- 
tion, each State would receive a non- 
matching Federal grant of $20 per month 
for each child receiving care in a public 
or private nonprofit child-care institu- 
tion. The Federal Government would 
also assist by underwriting partially the 
cost of special services needed by chil- 
dren in foster care, the cost of training 
personnel, and partially the cost of ad- 
ministration of the program. 

In order to assure that such assistance 
is providently directed, the States would 
be called upon to seek approval by the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare of their foster 
care programs. Funds are provided on a 
matching basis, and general require- 
ments of fair distribution and applica- 
tion throughout the State to all citizens 
are set down. In addition, States would 
be required to take appropriate steps to 
assure that Federal funds will not re- 
place State and local funds now used to 
finance foster care services. 

Mr. Speaker, it is most essential that 
whatever welfare programs we develop 
in the future be flexible and directed to 
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need. One must stress this requirement 
of need. In essence, this proposal will in 
thousands of cases make the difference 
in providing proper and wholesome fos- 
ter family homes, where such are not 
now available, due to the financial ina- 
bility of many couples qualified and de- 
siring to care for a foster child. Because 
of low foster payments they are now un- 
able to do so. 

Second, it will increase the financial 
assistance to our foster care institutions, 
thereby improving their ability to pro- 
vide an environment offering the foster 
children a better opportunity of making 
the difficult adjustment to the circum- 
stances with which they are confronted. 

Last, it will provide aid for professional 
services, and for the training of appro- 
priate personnel necessary to deal with 
the problem of our foster care programs. 

It is important to point out that we 
are all in full agreement that, if possible, 
a child should be in his natural home— 
and every effort should be made to keep 
him there if such is in his best interest. 
I cannot overemphasize the child’s best 
interest. These welfare programs must 
not only be directed at need, but also 
at the child’s best interest. The fact re- 
mains that there are thousands of cases 
where it is either impossible or highly 
undesirable for a child to remain in his 
natural home and there is no alternative 
other than a foster home. This alterna- 
tive should have no fiscal disadvantages 
which might encourage State and local 
governments to act not in the child’s 
best interest, but to their own advantage. 
To the extent that need exists, and is met 
through less Federal participation in 
matching funds to the State and local 
governments and private charitable 
groups, the Federal Government places 
a temptation on these groups to utilize 
programs which may not be as beneficial 
to the child. 

Clearly there is a need to amend the 
present statute and ample precedent for 
the amendment. Proposals in favor of 
this have received strong support from 
the National Association of Counties, and 
for mothers who appreciate the plight 
of the foster children. I urge the Mem- 
bers to carefully consider their problems, 
and to pass the proposed bill. 


“HATS OFF AND CONGRATULA- 
TIONS” TO ALLSTATE INSURANCE 
co, 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. SNYDER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no Cbjection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to say “hats off and congratulations” 
to a major automobile liability carrier, 
Allstate Insurance Co., for their new 
noncancellation policies. If this company 
will select their new insureds on the basis 
of driving records without reference to 
items or issues unrelated to these rec- 
ords, then I would suggest that this would 
be the apparent solution to problems of 
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auto liability underwriting to which I 
and my colleagues, the gentleman from 
New Jersey, BILL CAHILL, and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, BILL GREEN, 
have addressed ourselves to in the House 
on several occasions. 

Allstate’: approach to the problem of 
arbitrary cancellation of liability poli- 
cies for various invalid reasons is a 5- 
year noncancellation guarantee. After 
the policy has been in force for 60 days 
it is renewal-guaranteed for 5 years, 
starting with the effective date of the 
policy. During this period the only valid 
reasons for cancellation are nonpayment 
of premiums when due, suspension of 
drivers license, or conviction of driving 
without having a drivers license. The 
policyholder renews each year with the 
policy forms and rates then in effect. This 
means the policyholder may cancel his 
insurance, but Allstate is bound for the 
5-year period even if the motorist should 
have a number of claims during the guar- 
antee period. 

Although this is by no means the ulti- 
mate answer, since it only involves one 
company and still does not resolve the 
problem of blacklisting practices; it is 
certainly a big step in the right direction. 
If the Nation’s other insurance com- 
panies follow Allstate’s lead and insti- 
tute similar programs, the need for Fed- 
eral intervention will be greatly reduced 
and possibly completely negated. 

At a time when the Federal Govern- 
ment is invading every aspect of Ameri- 
can life, there is an urgent need for pri- 
vate enterprise to assume much of the 
initiative in seeking solutions for Amer- 
ica’s problems, It is my firm hope that 
Allstate’s action is an indication that the 
insurance industry recognizes the prob- 
lems they face, and are prepared to seek 
their own solutions. 


TO AMEND THE CIVIL SERVICE 
RETIREMENT ACT 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, the legisla- 
tion which I am introducing today to 
amend the Civil Service Retirement Act 
will correct a longstanding grievance 
and make for a more fair and effective 
civil service retirement system. 

By allowing Government employees to 
count one-half the amount of their ac- 
crued sick leave at retirement, redeem- 
able either in pay or as time added to 
length of service, this legislation will 
create a stronger incentive for improved 
attendance records, and reward those 
who do not use or abuse their sick leave 
privileges, 

As it now stands, the exact opposite is 
the case. Government employees are 
laboring under a reverse incentive which 
encourages them to take all or most of 
their sick leave, whether they are sick or 
not, before the leave evaporates at the 
end of each work year. 
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As a result, diligent employees, who are 
doubtless in the overwhelming majority, 
are penalized. The obvious adverse effect 
which this has on employee morale and 
employee ethics makes passage of this 
bill all the more important. 

I urge the Members of the House to 
give their favorable attention to this bill, 
and to pass it at the earliest opportunity. 
In so doing they will be acting to adjust 
a longstanding fiaw in the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, and at the same time 
bolstering the morale of civil service and 
postal employees. 


LEGISLATION TO HELP ALLEVIATE 
PROBLEM ALONG SHORE OF LAKE 
MICHIGAN 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. STEIGER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing legislation 
today to help to alleviate the very serious 
problem confronting areas along the 
shore of Lake Michigan. 

For several years Lake Michigan 
beaches have been polluted from dead 
fish—alewives. Although this situation 
has been occurring annually along these 
beaches, this year’s die-offs have been 
much greater. The problem is seriously 
affecting the usability of miles of shore- 
line along Lake Michigan. Something has 
to be done if we are to maintain the use 
of these beaches. 

The legislation I have introduced to- 
day will authorize $5 million for use by 
the Secretary of Interior in studying the 
alewife situation, formulating an effec- 
tive solution and carrying out the recom- 
mendations. I think the legislation is 
drastically needed and urge my col- 
leagues to give some study and thought 
to this important problem. 

I am including as part of my remarks, 
for the information of my colleagues, a 
copy of a letter to me from James M. 
Quigley, Commissioner of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration. 
Mr. Quigley writes on the alewife prob- 
lem and the possible solution. 

In addition, I have available in my of- 
fice, for those who desire more informa- 
tion, a study entitled “Lake Michigan 
Alewife Situation— 1966,“ prepared by 
the Department of the Interior. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CON- 
TROL ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 10, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM A. STEIGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. STEIGER: Thank you for bringing 
to our attention your concern about the 
pollution of Lake Michigan beaches from 
dead fish (alewives). Unfortunately, this 
problem has been occurring annually along 
these beaches, although this year's seasonal 
die-offs have been much greater than in 
previous years. 

Because of our concern for this problem, 
the following actions are being taken: 

1. Our Great Lakes Regional Office in Chi- 
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cago and the Bureau of Commercial Fisher- 
jes are intensifying their research efforts to 
come up with a solution to combat this 
problem, and 

2. Our Regional Director in Chicago, Mr. 
H. W. Poston, is in the process of setting up 
a meeting in Chicago—sometime within the 
next four to six weeks—to discuss various 
aspects of the situation and to exchange in- 
formation and ideas on what long-range plans 
might be instituted to prevent future oc- 
currences. Present at this meeting will be 
city and local officials and representatives of 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 

At the present time, there are no Federal 
funds available to help local communities 
clean up the lakeshore. The only source of 
possible funds that I am aware of would be 
from the Office of Emergency Planning. How- 
ever, for a community to be eligible for 
these funds the President would have to de- 
clare that a national emergency exists. 

Legislation has been introduced that has 
as its objective a coordinated Federal-State 
attack on this problem. H.R. 4793 was intro- 
duced on February 2 by Mr. Zablocki and 
H.R. 11271 was introduced on June 29 by 
Mr. Schadeberg. A copy of Mr. Zablocki’s bill 
is enclosed. 

Also enclosed is a report issued by the Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries that I trust 
you will find useful and informative. I hope 
this information will be sufficient for your 
needs. Should you require further assistance, 
please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES M. QUIGLEY, 
Commissioner. 


BUSINESS GROUPS MOVE FOR 
MODERNIZATION OF STATE GOV- 
ERNMENT 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER] 
may extend her remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in 1959 
Congress enacted a statute creating the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, a national bipartisan 
body charged with studying Federal- 
State-local relations and making recom- 
mendations designed to strengthen the 
American federal system of government. 
The Commission comprises representa- 
tives from the Congress, the executive 
branch, State and local government, 
and the general public. Current mem- 
bers on the Commission from State and 
local government and the general pub- 
lic include Governors Rockefeller and 
Dempsey; Speaker Unruh of the Cali- 
fornia General Assembly; Alexander 
Heard, chancellor of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity; Mrs. Gladys Spellman, com- 
missioner of Prince Georges County, 
Md.; professor Dorothy Cline, of the 
University of New Mexico; Mayor Neal 
S. Blaisdell, Honolulu; and a number 
of others of similar stature. It has been 
my pleasure to represent this body on 
the Commission along with the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Foun- 
TAIN] and the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. ULLMAN]. 

Since its inception the Commission 
continually has urged the strengthen- 
ing and modernization of State and 
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local government in order that unneces- 
sary cen on of governmental 
powers in Washington might be avoided 
as all levels of government endeavor 
to cope with a multitude of problems in 
the decades ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, it is very encouraging to 
report that the American business com- 
munity is throwing its weight behind 
State and local government moderniza- 
tion. During the past 2 weeks, two ex- 
tremely significant developments have 
occurred. The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States has adopted a brief, 
hard-hitting, policy statement on the 
need for improving State government 
which I include at this point in the 
RECORD: 


MODERNIZING STATE GOVERNMENT 


(Approved by National Chamber Board of 
Directors, June 30, 1967) 


The role of state government in the Ameri- 
can federal system has been declining over 
the past several years, This is a disturbing 
trend for the federal system and for the 
health and future of political and social in- 
stitutions and the free market economy. The 
revitalization of state government necessary 
to avoid further centralization of govern- 
mental authority calls for: 

A. Strengthening of state legislatures by: 

1. The easing of constitutional restrictions 
on length and frequency of legislative ses- 
sions so that each legislature may schedule 
its sessions as necessary and appropriate to 
meet its responsibilities. 

2. The adequate provision of research and 
staff facilities to assist legislators with a 
wide range of technical, specialized prob- 
lems. 

3. The provision of adequate physical fa- 
cilities and communication systems at the 
state capitol for the more efficient operation 
of the legislature, including more adequate 
facilities for public hearings and public in- 
formation. 

4. The provision of appropriate offices and 
secretarial help to enable legislators to con- 
duct legislative affairs in a business-like at- 
mosphere. 

5. The provision of compensation for legis- 
lators in keeping with the demands and im- 
portance of the position and in accord with 
compensation for time invested in compa- 
rable work. 

6. The adoption of modern organizational 
and procedural concepts, including an effec- 
tive and efficient committee structure, and 
year-round staffing of at least some of the 
major committees. 

B. Strengthening the governor by: 

1, Permitting the governor to serve for two 
consecutive four-year terms, 

2. Reducing the number of state elected 
executive officers. 

3. Providing for an executive budget. 

4, Providing for executive reorganization 
authority subject to legislative review and 
possible veto. 


Also, Mr. Speaker, the Committee for 
Economic Development, a blue-ribbon 
body of over 100 business leaders has 
issued a report on the needed overhaul- 
ing of State government. A story from 
the New York Times of July 11, summa- 
rized the contents of the CED report and 
I include it at the close of my remarks. 
I should like to clarify one aspect of the 
Times story. The CED report is not an 
echo of recommendations of the Ad- 
visory Commission. Both bodies have ex- 
pressed repeated concern about the de- 
cline in stature and strength of State 
government over recent years. The CED 
report makes a number of specific rec- 
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ommendations to reverse that trend. The 
Advisory Commission will consider some 
of the same kinds of recommendations 
at its July 21 meeting. 

The New York Times article follows: 
[From the New York Times, July 1, 1967] 
Bustness Bopy Asks LEGISLATURES AND GOV- 

ERNORS To STREAMLINE “INADEQUATE” Gov- 

ERNMENTS 

(By Robert B. Semple, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, July 10.—The Committee for 
Economic Development added its voice to- 
day to the continuing demands for the ren- 
ovation of state governments. 

Echoing a recent report by the Advisory 
Commission in Inter-Governmental Rela- 
tions, the business group declared: 

“Seldom have the states of the Union faced 
such urgent demands for solution of diffi- 
cult problems, or had such challenging op- 
portunities for constructive action. Yet their 
governments for the most part are inade- 
quate.” 

The report, entitled “Modernizing State 
Government,” focused on what it said were 
three major obstacles preventing states from 
dealing competently with “urgent problems 
emerging in congested and deteriorating cen- 
tral cities, in impoverished and depopulated 
rural areas, and in suburbs frustrated by 
failures to meet rising expectations.” 

One major deterrent to effective action, 
the report said, is the existence in most states 
of “unresponsive and ineffective legislatures” 


that are “hemmed in by severe constitu- 
tional barriers.” 


TIME LIMITATIONS CITED 


For example, the report said, 29 legisla- 
tures still meet in regular session only once 
every two years; time limits of 40 to 195 days 
are imposed on the length of sessions in 33 
states; only 19 states have legislatures with 
fewer than 100 members, and most of the 
rest are “unwieldy.” 

The power of state governments is fur- 
ther restricted, the report said, by constitu- 
tional limitations on legislative authority, 
notably in taxation and appropriations. 

The committee recommended that part- 
time legislatures become full-time and sug- 
gested a dramatic increase in salaries in an 
effort to improve the performance of the 
legislators themselves. 

Pointing out that annual salaries are 
$5,000 or less in 35 states, and under $2,000 
in 18 of these, the group recommended a 
minimum salary of $15,000 in smaller states 
and $25,000 in larger states. 

The second major obstacle to effective ac- 
tion, the report said, is the lack of “execu- 
tive authority” of the Governors. 

The report said that with few exceptions— 
New York is one—most Governors are ham- 
pered by limitations on tenure, inadequate 
veto power, small staffs, and the lack of any 
authority to streamline government through 
executive order, as the President can do. 


DILUTION OF POWER CITED 


The Governor is further constrained, the 
report said, by the fact that executive au- 
thority that should rightfully be his is dis- 
tributed among separate state agencies and 
independent boards. 

In North Carolina, for example, executive 
authority is divided among the Governor, 
eight popularly elected department heads, 
and some 160 boards, commissions, councils, 
committees and other bodies. 

The committee recommended that state 
constitutions be revised to give Governors 
four-year terms, freedom to seek reelection 
without restriction as to number of terms, 
and stronger reorganization authority. 

Governors should also be paid more, the 
report said, pointing out that salaries of the 
10 lowest paid Governors range from $10,000 
a year in Arkansas to $19,800 in Georgia and 
that eight others receive $20,000 annually. 
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The third obstacle to effective state action 
the committee said, is geography. Unless the 
states adopt regional compacts or other 
forms of interstate cooperation, the report 
said, the many problems that lie “beyond 
the reach” of any single state, such as ur- 
banization and pollution, will remain un- 
solved. 


CONGRESS MUST HAVE THE ABIL- 
ITY TO INDEPENDENTLY CHECK 
THE VALIDITY OF PROGRAMS AND 
THE ABILITY OF THE ADMINIS- 
TRATORS 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. STEIGER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Federal bureaucracy has become 
a fourth arm of Government; it is not 
subject to the checks and balances of 
the elective process, the veto, or ready 
judicial appellate review. 

We must recognize that a voracious 
master—and “monster” might not be too 
strong a term to use—has been created. 
He must be restored to his intended role 
of technician. The job must be underta- 
ken now because it is the most formi- 
dable project facing Congress. 

Congress must establish a mechanism 
by which its oversight function, so sadly 
neglected now, can be maintained and 
developed. Only then will we be able 
to obtain objective information upon 
which to establish criteria for evaluation 
regarding the effectiveness of programs 
and their administration. 

All of us have fumed over certain of 
the programs and grants that have been 
brought to our attention. The inanity of 
their titles and apparent purposes dra- 
matically show that more knowledge is 
necessary so that we might more readily 
judge programs before the fact. 

The number of programs and the dif- 
ferent departments in which these pro- 
grams are administered in the area of 
water facilities is well known to Members 
of Congress. Even for Washington-based 
individuals it is difficult to wend one’s 
way through this maze. 

Because of the difficulty in obtaining 
unbiased information concerning needs, 
some programs that have proven most 
beneficial are badly underfunded. The 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment’s water and sewage program 
has a $2 billion backlog of applications. 
It is estimated that present requests on 
hand will take 11 years to fill. 

The Department of Commerce’s Eco- 
nomic Development Administration in 
fiscal year 1967 had application requests 
for $470 million, but only $170 million 
was appropriated. At least 350 projects 
meeting the requirements established by 
law and administratively within the De- 
partment had to be rejected. The Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Depart- 
ment’s public facility loan fund has a 
backlog which at present would take 10 
years to eliminate. 

Yet, the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity programs often need major adver- 
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tising campaigns to obtain the neces- 
sary number of individuals’ participation. 
All too well are we aware of the subse- 
quent costs. The Job Corps is a perfect 
example. 

With better information Congress 
could establish the priorities for funding 
allocations in a more enlightened fash- 
ion. The administration has refused to 
date to adequately do such. The $425 
million spent by the executive branch 
for public relations functions presently 
cloud and make objectivity difficult if 
not impossible in determination of 
actual demand and need. 

There is a gross oversupply of the 
work force in the Federal area; too many 
individuals are producing too little of 
benefit. 

Of course, the administrators are 
most adept at discovering justifications 
for additional employees, as the con- 
stantly expanding payroll indicates, The 
freeze on hiring recently did absolutely 
nothing apparent to hold stable or de- 
crease the total number of employees—as 
Congress noted, the total number 
increased. 

The classic example of this is the 
Agriculture Department. Several years 
ago in an attempt to stem the process by 
which there were a constantly increasing 
number of employees in the Department 
but fewer and fewer farmers in the 
Nation, an amendment was proposed 
that would limit the number of bureau- 
crats to the number of active farmers. 
The legislation was defeated. 

These examples clearly show the need 
for the establishment of a commission 
to propose procedures by which execu- 
tive branch procedures and programs 
might be streamlined. The need is dire 
and immediate. Without such sugges- 
tions being implemented, Congress will 
soon find it impossible to adequately 
represent the people. And without such 
thoroughgoing knowledge of how the 
laws are administratively applied, we 
will be unable to exercise any of our 
oversight function. 

Congress must have the ability to in- 
dependently check the validity of pro- 
grams and the ability of the adminis- 
trators. Only then will bureaucracy be 
relegated to its proper role. 


ANTIRIOT LEGISLATION NEEDED 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. HarsHa] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that the antiriot legislation, H.R. 421, 
was taken off the docket today. 

There is a great need for this legisla- 
tion, and an effort must be made by the 
Congress of the United States to stop 
the rabble rousing, hate mongering, and 
preachings of such as Stokely Car- 
michael and others who are making a 
practice of running over this Nation, 
stirring up riots and hate among the 
races of this Nation, all of which result 
in violent breaches of the peace, de- 
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struction of personal property, and in- 
fringement upon the civil rights of all 
law-abiding citizens. 

In my judgment, H.R. 421 would have 
been a step in the direction of bring- 
ing such activities to a halt. 

I introduce an identical bill to H.R. 
421, which is H.R. 10882, and as a co- 
sponsor of this antiriot legislation, I 
earnestly hope the leaders of this House 
will again schedule this bill and that the 
Members will approve it. 

This bill is aimed at those who travel 
from State to State or who use the mail 
or other facilities of interstate commerce 
with intent to incite street violence and 
rioting, and who thereby not only 
threaten the domestic peace and tran- 
quillity but transgress upon the rights of 
law-abiding citizens. 

The intent of the legislation is to sup- 
plement, not take the place of local law 
enforcement. 

Generally, the most immediate and ef- 
fective means of riot control, riot pre- 
vention, and the punishment of rioters 
rest with State and local police and of- 
ficials. This proposed law will substan- 
tially assist State and local authorities 
in keeping the peace and protecting the 
public safety. With its stiff penalties of 
$10,000 fine and up to 5 years imprison- 
ment, it could well have the effect of 
preventing riots and destruction of prop- 
erty to the extent they are caused by 
outsiders. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I urge the Mem- 
pens to act favorably upon this legis- 

tion. 


A REPORT ON URBAN RENEWAL IN 
THE SIXTIES AND ITS IMPACT ON 
THE POOR 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
urban renewal program continues as a 
major part of the Federal effort to assist 
our cities in the process of rejuvenation 
and improvement. The demonstration 
cities program, or model cities as it is 
now called by HUD, itself will depend in 
large measure on the use of the urban 
renewal concept, and urban renewal 
funds. There has been much construc- 
tive criticism of the urban renewal pro- 
gram in the past, and it is of importance 
to the Congress and to those involved 
in or interested in the conduct of the 
program to keep informed on the trends 
and changes, or lack of change, in the 
program in the decade of the sixties. 

For the first 4 months of this year, I 
had the pleasure of having on my staff, 
as an American Political Science Asso- 
ciation congressional fellow, Dr. Clar- 
ence Stone, of the Emory University Po- 
litical Science Department. I asked Dr. 
Stone to concentrate on an objective 
evaluation of urban renewal as that pro- 
gram now stands, using whatever ma- 
terials, articles, and statistics that he 
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could locate. After a very thorough ef- 
fort, which included considerable cor- 
respondence with the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, and 
the utilization of data from that Depart- 
ment, Dr. Stone prepared a paper en- 
titled Urban Renewal in the Sixties and 
Its Impact on the Poor.” 

He finds, among other points, that 
there has been an actual decline in the 
use of urban renewal acreage for resi- 
dential purposes in the last 2 years for 
which data was readily available, 1963 
through 1965. The trend in residential 
development toward low and moderate 
income housing, including public hous- 
ing, are more encouraging in the past 
2 years, but unfortunately are still far 
from adequate for purposes of displacees 
from project areas. Nor do Dr. Stone’s 
findings on rehabilitation and relocation 
add up to any dramatic change away 
from past criticisms, but rather a more 
gradual modifying of intent and opera- 
tion. 

He also raises questions concerning the 
proper balance between commercial and 
residential renewal, and concludes that 
considerably more can be done in es- 
tablishing clear priorities. In the latter 
respect, the Congress has as much re- 
sponsibility if not more than the execu- 
tive branch. 

I consider the report by Dr. Stone to 
be a very useful and important addition 
to the review of the urban renewal pro- 
gram. It has the added virtue of being 
both scholarly and readable. I feel very 
fortunate in having had an academician 
of the caliber of Dr. Stone on my staff 
even for an all too brief period of time. 
The report follows: 


URBAN RENEWAL IN THE SIXTIES AND ITS 
IMPACT ON THE POOR 


(By Dr. Clarence Stone, Department of Politi- 
cal Science, Emory University) 


Few programs have generated more con- 
troversy than urban renewal. It has been at- 
tacked for a variety of reasons, but lately the 
most trenchant criticisms have concerned the 
impact of urban renewal on the poor. De- 
fenders of the program have responded by 
freely admitting that mistakes were made in 
the past, but they insist that urban renewal 
has now been put on a sound basis. The pro- 
gram is alleged to have been redirected in 
the sixties, with an emphasis on rehabilita- 
tion and with a shift away from luxury apart- 
ments to low and moderate income housing. 

Certainly urban renewal has undergone 
changes, and new housing programs to en- 
courage conservation of existing housing and 
to assist the less affluent have been enacted. 
Still, serious doubts about the program re- 
main. An impressive array of scholars in the 
urban affairs field have continued to be con- 
cerned over urban renewal in the sixties, that 
is, they are still concerned after and despite 
the alleged redirection. 


1 Recent writings reflecting a particular 
concern over the impact of urban renewal on 
the poor include: Charles Abrams, The City 
Is the Frontier (1965); Joan Colebrook, 
“People of the Slums,” New Republic (June 
15, 1963), pp. 18-20, and (June 29, 1963), 
pp. 15-18; Colebrook, A Reporter at Large; 
The Renewal,” New Yorker (Jan. 1, 1966), 
pp. 35-45 (Miss Colebrook has been a social 
worker involved in relocation); Herbert 
Gans, “The Failure of Urban Renewal—a 
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Moreover, while Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Secretary Weaver dismisses the 
charge of “Negro removal” as oversimplified 
and outdated, others are increasingly worried 
by this very point. Just last year the NAACP 
Legal Defense Fund began a campaign 
against urban renewal projects adversely af- 
fecting Negro housing And a recent publica- 
tion of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference contained this report on urban 
renewal: K 

“In Chicago we are taking direct action 
against an attempt to wipe out Negro homes 
to replace them with commercial operations. 
Instead of genuine community renewal, this 
type of Government ‘renewal project fre- 
quently means the transfer of displaced 
ghetto families into already overcrowded 
slums. In Chicago’s Englewood area, 600 basi- 
cally sound, Negro-owned homes have been 
threatened with destruction, to make way for 
a shopping mall and parking lots! The Free- 
dom Movement has protested the project by 
encouraging customers to stop buying in the 
business district.” 

It seems that the charge of “Negro re- 
moval” cannot be discounted as something in 
the past of urban renewal. 


Critique and Some Proposals,” Commentary 
(July, 1965); Nathan Glazer, “The Renewal 
of Cities,” Scientific American (Sept., 1965), 
pp. 195-202, 204; Scott Greer, Urban Renewal 
and American Cities (1965); William 
Grigsby, “Housing and Slum Clearance,” An- 
nals (March, 1964), 107-118; Chester Hart- 
mann, “The Housing of Relocated Families,” 
reprinted in The Federal Role in Urban Af- 
jairs, Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Executive Reorganization of the Senate Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee (1966), pp. 
111-140; Hartman, “Omissions in Evaluat- 
ing Relocation Effectiveness,” Journal of 
Housing (Feb., 1966), pp. 88-89. James Q. 
Wilson, Urban Renewal: The Record and 
the Controversy (1965); Eleanor Wolf and 
Charles Lebeaux, Studies in Change and Re- 
newal in an Urban Community (1965), esp. 
Vol. II, pp. 69-81. 

2 The first LDF case involved a project area 
in Pulaski, Tenn., that was to be converted 
from residential to commercial-Industrial 
use. The area contained 46 Negro families, 
most of whom owned their own homes, 
Rooming houses, multi-family dwellings 
and the like were totally absent. A city plan- 
ner from the University of Pennsylvania 
found the area to be well suited for residen- 
tial purposes: it was served by municipal 
water, sanitary sewers, and other utilities. 
Streets were paved and free of through traf- 
fic. Schools and shopping centers were 
nearby. At least half of the structures were 
found to be in good or rehabilitable condi- 
tion. It was observed further: “there are 
many mature shade trees within the project 
area. The houses and grounds are generally 
well maintained.” According to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, planner, environmental 
deficiencies were not sufficient to qualify the 
project area as blighted, deteriorating, or a 
slum area. Indeed a group of adjacent white- 
occupied houses contained some dwelling 
units in a more deteriorated condition than 
many of the project area homes. Residents 
played no part in planning the project; no 
members of the city’s Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee lived in the urban renewal area; 
and no member was considered a represent- 
ative of the residents. Relocation housing 
was deemed woefully inadequate, consisting 
in part of public housing for which there 
were competing demands and for which not 
all displacees were eligible and in part of 
vacant lots. 

In addition to the Legal Defense Fund, 
SCLC and numerous local civil rights organi- 
zations, official concern has been registered 
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New housing and urban renewal tools 
will make little difference if the local au- 
thorities actually planning and executing 
projects retain their old ideas and attitudes. 
Despite cabinet-level talk of new directions 
in urban renewal, we are short of substantial 
evidence on these directions. We need to look 
anew at what kind of redevelopment is tak- 
ing place and how housing supply is af- 
fected by urban renewal. 


REDEVELOPMENT TRENDS 


In the fifties the failure of urban renewal 
planners and administrators to emphasize 
residential redevelopment was attributed 
to the lack of suitable housing programs. 
Despite the enactment of several new hous- 
ing programs in the sixties residential re- 
development continues to decline. Table I 
shows that the proportion of urban renewal 
projects being redeveloped for residential 
purposes is decreasing. Up until the end of 
1963, less than half of the projects, 45.5%, 
were to have a predominantly residential 
reuse. Even though the 221(d)3 program 
and other new housing programs were in 
force, only a little more than a third of the 
subsequent projects, 363%, are devoted 
mainly to residential redevelopment. 

Since most urban renewal areas have 
mixed uses, it might be objected that pre- 
dominant project reuse figures are inade- 
quate. However, Table II indicates that the 
proportion of land acreage designated for 
residential redevelopment has declined by 
4.5% as measured by a before and after com- 
parison of urban renewal at the end of 1963. 
Since residential acreage includes related 
public and semi-public uses, the decline in 
land used for actual dwelling units may be 
even greater than these percentages indicate. 
If, as seems likely, more and more land is 
needed for and earmarked for schools and 
recreation areas, “residential redevelopment 
acreage” conceals some of the decline in 
dwelling space. 

Redevelopment patterns have not been un- 
affected by recent housing legislation. 
Growing public concern and the availability 
of new programs, especially 221(d)3, com- 
bined to bring about a trend away from 
luxury apartments. Yet, as Table III sug- 
gests, low and moderate income housing still 
accounts for only a relatively modest share 
of the new residences being built in urban 
renewal areas. In the two years from mid- 
1964 to mid-1966, a period in which there 
was a full opportunity to utilize the 221(d)3 
program, low and moderate income housing 
accounted for over half of the new dwelling 
units built. Prior to that less than one-third 
of the new housing in project areas was low- 
moderate income. But no continuing upward 
trend appears to be in the offing, Among the 
units being planned and those under con- 
struction, low and moderate income pro- 
grams account for considerably less than 
half. 


over the impact of urban renewal on minority 
groups. The 1963 Report of the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights and subsequent special 
reports by the Connecticut, Iowa, and New 
Jersey Advisory Committees to the Civil 
Rights Commission have noted problems in 
site selection, relocation and adequate mi- 
nority group representation on advisory 
committees. It is also noteworthy that one 
of the few attempts to sample opinion among 
renewal displacees found that more than half 
ascribed a racial motive to urban renewal. 
Typical comments included: “They want the 
colored people out . . . they don’t care about 
the colored folks.” 

“Just pushing colored out so the white 
people can move down there.” 

“I think they mostly getting rid of the 
colored people there so they can build up 
those big buildings for rich folks.” 
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TABLE I.—Decline in residential redevelop- 


ment by project reuse character 
Cumula- Net of 
tive Dec. 31, 
Dec. 31, | 1965, over 
1963 Dec. 31, 
1963 


Total number of proj 
Number of projects ieee omy EH 


or exclusive residential reuse 104 
Proportion of projects with pr — aor 
nant or exclusive residential reuse 
W ten aede 45.5 36.3 
Taste II.—Decline in residential redevelop- 
ment by acreage 
Cumula- Net of 
tive to Dec. 31, 
Dec. 31, | 1965, over 
1963 Dec. 31, 
1963 


Net acreage cleared (excludes land to 
be — as public right-of- way) 

9 lor residential redevelop- 

Residential ‘Tedevelopment acreage as 
proportion of net acreage (percent) 


27,957.6 | 10,759.7 
13, 970.8 4,891.1 
49.9 


Residential acreage includes related public and semipublic 
uses such as schools and recreational facilities. 


TABLE . rrende in residential 
redevelopment 


Started | Planned 
Com- | Com- | but not and fi- 
pleted | pleted | com- | nancing 
asof June 30, pleted pon 


June 30, | 1964, to | asof. | but 
1964 June 30. 3 —— 
1966 Bie 30, 
Total dwelling units. 67,777 | 28,014 | 25,038 | 35,197 
Public housing units.. 5,231 | 3,236 | 2,686 2,662 
Proportions of all 
units (percent) 8.5 11.6 10.7 7.6 
221(d) units 1. 4,512 | 6,620 | 2,858 | 10,641 
. od all 
oo. 7.3 23.6 11.4 30.2 
State. — peal ol moder 
ate-income units.. 10,426 | 4,727 | 4,689 237 
Proportion of all 
units (percent) 17,0 16.9 18.7 0.7 
pt 7 y housing C AFR pep DARA 796 
Pe 1 eee. 2.1 1.2 2.3 
All low- and mod- 
rn 
Ua 20,169 | 15,171 | 10,523 | 14,338 
Proportion of all 
units (percent). 32. 8 54.2 42.0 40.7 


1 Includes all of the 221 progtams— (d) 2, 3, and 4. 
HOUSING SUPPLY 


The shortage of residences for low and 
modern income families is widely acknowl- 
edged, One estimate is that a quarter of the 
nation’s population is in housing either sub- 
standard or overcrowded. Yet urban renewal 
has reduced rather than expanded our hous- 
ing supply. As Professor Scott Greer has put 
it so pungently: “At a cost of more than 
three billion dollars the Urban Renewal 
Agency. . . has succeeded in materially re- 
ducing the supply of low cost housing in 
American cities.” While much of the housing 
cleared was substandard, nearly one-fifth was 
standard even by the LPA’s own criteria. 

More than three times as many housing 
units have been demolished as have been 
built. Partly this is a result of the time lag 
between demolition and replacement, but 
even in completed projects housing cleared 
is substantially greater than housing built— 
102,000 units demolished and only 72,000 re- 
placement units built, In his book Dilemmas 
of Urban America (1965), Secretary Weaver 
himself has remarked that, “urban renewal 
has torn down ten times more low-income 
and moderate-income housing units than it 
has helped to produce.” 
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Even with the recent changes in the pro- 
gram, housing, including low cost housing, is 
still being torn down at a greater rate than 
it is being built. The continuing impact or 
urban renewal can be appreciated by com- 
paring the number and type of dwelling 
units being built with the number and in- 
come level of families (data are not collected 
on single persons) being displaced. To make 
such a comparison, while focusing attention 
on the program in its current phase, it is 
necessary to use aggregate national figures. 
Table IV contains the latest available figures 
on displacement and on new units. 

In the most nearly comparable two year 
period the number of families scheduled for 
clearance was almost three times as great as 
the number of new dwelling units built. 
More importantly, for it is here that the re- 
location problem is most serious, low-income 
family displacement greatly exceeded the 
number of low and moderate income dwell- 
ing units constructed. New housing of this 
type was only three-fifths the known number 
of displaced low-income families. For low 
cost units to have matched the number of 
displaced low-income families, construction 
would have to have been more than fifty per 
cent higher, Or, with the same amount of 
construction, ninety per cent of the units 
would have to have been low and moderate 
income. 

The excess of cleared housing over new 
housing has been defended on the ground 
that only in this way can residential density 
be reduced. But housing density cannot pos- 
sibly be reduced by decreasing the housing 
supply and contracting the area devoted to 
residential uses. To be sure, people can be 
moved from more densely to less densely pop- 
ulated areas, but this can be done without 
clearance and without the intense problems 
that accompany clearance, At any rate there 
is no evidence that relocation has shifted 
people from crowded to less crowded resi- 
dences, and a few studies suggest just the 
opposite. 

Taste IV.—The Recent Impact of Urban 
Renewal on Housing Supply 
Number of families* scheduled for 
displacement renewal projects, De- 

cember 31, 1968 to December 31, 

1965 
Number of dwelling units built in ur- 

ban renewal projects, June 30, 1964 


to: Jtns 30; 190065. ee Aa 28, 014 
Dwelling units built as proportion of 
families displaced (percent 36.3 


Reported number of low income fam- 
ilies** displaced by urban renewal 
projects, December 31, 1963 to De- 


Number of low and moderate income 
dwelling units built, June 30, 1964 
to June 30, 1966.-_--.._-_.-.-.... 

Low and moderate income dwelling 
units built as proportion of low-in- 
come families displaced (percent) 60 


*Single person households are not re- 
rted 


15, 171 


po > 
**Eligible for public housing. 


While cities undertaking urban renewal 
may have housing vacancies, few of the va- 
cancies match the needs of displaced fam- 
ilies. Well over half the families in housing 
cleared or scheduled for clearance have in- 
comes low enough to make them eligible for 
public housing. (But only about one out of 
seven families have been relocated in public 
housing.) Similarly over half are non-white. 
Indeed Professor Scott Greer observed that 
Negro residences are condemned at such a 
rate that, though the intention may not be 
so, “the effects are the same as they would be 
if dehousing Negroes were the goal.” Few 
new dwelling units are designed for or open 


The problem ts given tacit recognition by 
Federal officials. See The 17th Annual Report, 
HHFA (1963). 
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to low-income Negroes. Areas with older 
units often are not suitable either. Dr. 
Weaver described the problem this way: 

“While the structures in such areas of the 
old city may be imposing in size and ap- 
pearance, frequently they are architecturally 
obsolete. This . . may occasion new property 
uses—rooming houses, conversions to apart- 
ments of varying degrees of adequacy, or 
other forms of multifamily occupancy. Sel- 
dom are they suited for small families and 
their ultilization by low-income households 
usually involves undesirable economic and 
social consequences.” 

Moreover, Dr. Weaver has specifically said 
that the filtering down process, that is, the 
shift of housing from higher to lower income 
occpuancy, is faulty. The process is partially 
inoperative because of racial restrictions on 
the housing market. And, even when opera- 
tive, economic pressures may result in over- 
crowding or other occupancy patterns that 
hasten deterioration and blight. (See also 
statements in 17th annual report of HHFA 
(1963), p. 38.) 

There is, then, little reason to believe that 
clearing residential areas will reduce housing 
density. Quite the contrary, there is every 
reason to believe that residential density 
will increase as the housing supply is re- 
duced. Moreover, city officials appear not to 
be concerned with lessening residential 
density. Professor Charles Abrams has noted 
that most city officials would like to see fine 
buildings cover their slum sites. They would 
like them tenanted by good taxpayers 
(mostly white and high income) on as little 
land coverage as possible—but with as much 
brick as possible to yield the maximum tax 
revenues.” Scott Greer quotes one LPA offi- 
cial in an interview on the redevelopment 
use of an urban renewal area: “It'll have to 
be higher density—the land is too valuable.” 
Another official added, “High density resi- 
dential is the best use.” It seems that those 
in charge of administering urban renewal 
projects are often uninterested in reducing 
residential density. 


REHABILITATION AND RELOCATION 


A new emphasis on rehabilitation and 
improvements in relocation ures al- 
legedly has made urban renewal less burden- 
some to the poor, Undoubtedly the argument 
has some substance, but problems are still 
apparent, The rehabilitation effort is still a 
modest one, and relocation is still fraught 
with difficulties. 

Between June 30, 1963, and June 30, 1966, 
the number of dwellings rehabilitated 
doubled. Yet, the total number of units in- 
volved in rehabilitation is still small. Since 
the beginning of the urban renewal program 
only 60,319 dwelling units have been re- 
habilitated, Another 26,396 were in process 
as of June 30, 1966. While almost 100,000 
additional units are scheduled for rehabili- 
tation, action continues to be slow. And 
even if planned rehabilitation were to be 
completed immediately, such an effort 
would cover only a small proportion of the 
deteriorating housing units.“ Moreover, not- 
withstanding the recent emphasis on re- 
habilitation, the number of units cleared 
each year is still three times greater than the 
number rehabilitated. According to HUD 
estimates, displacement will continue at a 
high level over the next several years. 

Though relocation procedures have been 
improved, the continuing high level of dis- 
placement remains as a sensitive and diffi- 
cult matter. Professor Scott Greer's field in- 
terviews are revealing on this matter. Greer 
quotes one LPA official, “It’s in relocation I 
think we've failed most miserably.” In an- 
other city an LPA official remarked, “Relo- 
cation is the biggest mess In urban renewal, 
not just here. . In this city twenty per 


5 See the table in The Federal Role in Urban 
Affairs, p. 79. 
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cent of those relocated went into public 
housing, most of the others into substand- 
ard housing. In another project relocation 
was described to Professor Greer as “a matter 
of waiting while they [the residents] 
scattered.” One of the complaints aired re- 
cently before the Iowa State Advisory Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights was that non-whites 
were allowed to move prematurely from re- 
newal areas because of fear and misinforma- 
tion, and then were not considered the re- 
sponsibility of renewal officials. More than 
a third, 250 of 708, of the families in one 
Des Moines project moved out before official 
actions were taken on their dwellings. Most 
are thought to have gone into substandard 
housing. The result, the Director admitted, 
was a paradox: the city still has a reloca- 
tion problem, but at the same time, virtually 
all the families the city was legally responsi- 
ble for have been moved into standard hous- 
ing.” The New York City Department of Re- 
location reported that nearly half the slum 
dwellers of the Upper West Side project area 
left before the city started relocation ac- 
tivities. 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development has taken much comfort from 
a survey of relocation by the Census Bureau, 
which shows a high proportion of families 
in standard housing. However, Chester Hart- 
man of the Joint Center for Urban Studies 
of MIT and Harvard University has shown 
that this study can be interpreted in a less 
optimistic fashion than HUD has done. The 
survey was not of all displacees, but only of 
those placed on LPA “workloads.” Thus fam- 
ilies like the 250 in Des Moines and the 
Upper West Side residents in New York were 
not included, Besides that, interviews could 
not be obtained with nearly one-quarter of 
the families—in many instances because the 
address supplied by the LPA was faulty. 

Whatever the merits of the Census Bureau 
survey, the fact remains that problems keep 
arising. When non-governmental groups 
look into relocation, their findings diverge 
sharply from LPA reports. Apparently more 
than unhappy coincidence is involved. Pro- 
fessor Scott Greer’s field interviews included 
these remarks by one local official: 

“My old buddy in the regional office used 
to come to me and say, ‘What’s the housing 
situation here’? I’d say, ‘Look, here’s our 
relocation plan.’ He'd grin and say, ‘Yeah, 
but tell me, what's the housing situation’? 

Greer cites one LPA service that succeeded 
in putting only 13 percent of its families in 
standard housing. In Detroit housing im- 
proved, but only three percent of the dis- 
Placees moved into housing suggested by the 
city. A year ago in Cleveland the Civil Rights 
Commission found that there was a serious 
shortage of relocation facilities, especially 
for Negroes. Available housing was either too 
small or too expensive for nearly half the 
displaced families. Columbia sociologist, Her- 
bert Gans, wrote recently that his own aca- 
demic institution had “just persuaded New 
York City to approve a plan for the removal 
of many Negro and Puerto Rican residents— 
without adequate provision for their reloca- 
tion.” These seems to be more than isolated 
instances. The New Jersey Advisory Commit- 
tee on Civil Rights felt it necessary to make 
this statement: 

“Both Federal and State officials should 
enforce more strictly the requirements that 
sound housing in the same general cost range 
and in the same community be made avail- 
able to current residents of an area about 
to be ‘renewed,’ before any demolition and 
displacement begin. Current regulations may 
be adequate but they are not strictly en- 
forced.” 

The Iowa State Advisory Committee also 
recommended, 

“That in determining availability of hous- 
ing in a relocation area, local governments 
evaluate the situation realistically and ac- 
curately according to Federal law which 
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specifies that such housing must actually 
be available for sale or rent to the minority 
groups displaced by an urban renewal pro- 
gram.” 

If nothing more were involved than scat- 
tered instances of development authorities 
being neglectful, perhaps there would be no 
cause for grave concern. Relocation, however, 
suffers from a dilemma of fundamental im- 
portance. Clearance should take place only 
if other housing is available that is decent, 
safe, and sanitary, that can be afforded by 
the displacees without overcrowding, that is 
in reasonably convenient locations, and that 
is not restricted on racial or ethnic grounds. 
But if such housing existed there would be 
little need for government sponsored re- 
newal. Professor Charles Abrams described 
the situation in this manner: 

“An assertion that slum families earning 
$200 to $250 a month can be found decent 
housing fulfilling the law’s specifications and 
within their means runs counter to every 
previous finding of Congress and to the 
known facts of slum life in the nation’s cen- 
tral cities. It implies that for the poor there 
is no housing problem and that the solution 
for their housing problem is to put them 
out.” 

Secretary Weaver has stated that the va- 
cancy rate in most cities is high enough to 
ease the relocation situation. The problem 
is not that simple, however. Cleveland, for 
example, supposedly had an adequate va- 
cancy rate. But the U.S. Civil Rights Com- 
mission staff found that vacancies were con- 
centrated in small, high-rent units available 
usually only to whites, whereas relocation 
needs were for large, Negro families with low 
incomes. In Pulaski, Tennessee, the NAACP 
Legal Defense Fund found that relocation 
facilities consisted of vacant lots upon which 
houses could be built and public housing 
units for which there were competing de- 
mands. During an interview on the problem 
of displaced families, the Des Moines Urban 
Renewal Director said: 

“The families involved have low incomes, 
are large, are from minority groups, and 
often are aged. The real estate people haven’t 
got a dozen vacancies they will rent to large 
families. They don’t have them now and 
they haven't had them for five years. They 
just don’t want to rent to large families or to 
colored people.” 

In community after community the story 
is the same. Housing vacancies do not match 
relocation needs in size, cost and availability 
to minority groups. And the problem is not 
lessening. Each year a majority of displacees 
continues to be low income, and a highly dis- 
proportionate number come from minority 
groups. As one example, testimony before the 
U.S. Civil Rights Commission indicated that 
urban renewal in Newark during the decade 
of the sixties will displace between 105,000 
and 120,000 persons. This is about a quarter 
of the city’s population. About three-fourths 
of those to be displaced are Negro. In fact, a 
little more than half of the city’s non-white 
population was scheduled for relocation.* 

Even if the difficulties of resettling families 
in standard housing could be overcome, relo- 


The Executive Director of the Newark 
Housing Authority, Louis Danzig, had this to 
say of urban renewal displacees: “The most 
serious hardships in relocation are usually 
experienced by the middle-income family 
whose income is too high for eligibility to 
public housing but not high enough for new 
private construction. For such families, enor- 
mously complicating the problem of reloca- 
tion, there has been an inadequate supply 
of middle-income housing to rent at $25 to 
$30 a room per month.. . The lack of mid- 
dle-income housing adversely affects both 
white and nonwhite families, but the impact 
on nonwhites is much greater because access 
to good private housing for them is severely 
restricted.” 
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cation would remain as a problem. Professor 
Charles Abrams has argued: “Statistics 
showing improved housing for the evicted, 
even if true, are not the whole truth.” Secre- 
tary Weaver, who believes that effective pro- 
cedures have been established, admits that 
“even with humane and effective relocation, 
enforced dislocation involves economic and 
psychological hardship.” 

By all accounts relocation results in higher 
housing costs. The Census Bureau survey 
found for families renting before and after 
relocation that the median proportion of 
income going for rent rose from 25% to 28%. 
The proportion of families paying a quarter 
or more of their income for rent (25% is the 
generally recommended maximum) increased 
from fifty to fifty-seven percent. There was 
also a sizeable change in the percentage pay- 
ing less than one-fifth of their income, a drop 
from 33 percent to 24 percent. 

Relocation in Detroit (see the Wolf and 
Lebeaux study) increased the housing ex- 
penses of the typical household from $56 to 
$65 per month. Post-relocation housing aver- 
aged 30 percent of income. A survey of an- 
other older neighborhood, not yet marked for 
renewal but selected as typical of those that 
have been cleared, revealed low housing costs, 
especially for the half of the households that 
were home-owning. The researchers con- 
cluded that “for most of the homeowners 
and the people living with them any move is 
likely to cause much increased housing costs 
and probably decreased living space.” 

Another study, one of elderly persons and 
households relocated, also found sizeable 
increases in housing costs. Median rent for 
both single persons and households went up 
$7 per month. More importantly, the rent- 
income ratio Jumped from 27% to 37% for 
households of two or more persons and from 
26% to 36% for single persons. 


TABLE V.—Changes in rent after relocation 
for the elderly * 


[Proportion in percent] 


Proportion | Proportion 
Type of change of 2 or more of single 
person persons 
households 
Increase of $15 or more 31.8 31.7 
Increase of $5 to S1. a 24.6 21.7 
Approximately the same 16.2 30.0 
Decrease of $5 to $14.. 16.2 11.7 
Decrease of $15 or mor 11.2 5.0 
Median rent before movi $48 $37 
Median rent after moving. a $44 
Rent-income ratio before moving 27.0 26. 0 
Rent - income ratio after moving 37.0 36.0 


1 Derived from figures in The Elderly in Older Urban Areas,“ 
by John L. Niebanck and John B. Pope (Institute for Environ- 
mental Studies, University of Pennsylvania, 1965.) 

The authors of this study did find an in- 
crease in the proportion of people living 
in standard housing after relocation, 
but this involved less living space 
after the move than before. Other dif- 
ficulties were also encountered. In Philadel- 
phia, a third of the families experienced a 
reduction in income after the move. Vir- 
tually none had incomes that rose. More than 
40% of the elderly families in Boston lost 
income after relocation; the others remained 
at the same level. The move away from 
neighborhood stores with their low over- 
heads meant a rise in the cost of living for 
many families. The loss of short-term credit, 
free home delivery, and low cost transit rides 
added to financial difficulties. Similar find- 
ings are reported in the Detroit study. 

In the light of the predominance of low 
incomes among urban renewal families, it 
seems all too likely that higher rents have 
lessened spending for such items as food and 
clothing. Gains in the state of dwelling-unit 
repair or in the quality of bathroom facilities 
may be offset by other changes. The authors 
of the study of elderly relocation maintain 
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that improved housing was achieved at a 
cost that “has been paid directly both in less 

and in higher rents, and indirectly in 
higher living expenses in addition to rent and 
loss of income.” They concluded: 

“An examination of the available data 
shows that the price of acquiring standard 
quality in the dwelling unit may well be too 
great for the already over-burdened elderly 
to be forced to bear.” 

Economic hardships are not the only diffi- 
culties encountered. Dislocation has consid- 
erable psychological impact, especially among 
the poor. Interviews with persons displaced 
by the West End project in Boston led to 
the conclusion that much more was involved 
than a temporary readjustment. The author 
concluded: “Grieving for a lost home is evi- 
dently a widespread and serious social phe- 
nomenon following in the wake of urban 
dislocation.” 

More recent studies in D.C. and Detroit 
found that the sense of community has been 
greatly weakened and that readjustment was 
not coming easily. A quarter of the families 
interviewed in D.C, had not made any new 
friends since leaving the project area. In 
both D.C. and Detroit relocated families con- 
sidered their new housing better than the 
old, but still preferred the old neighborhood. 
The urban renewal area was regarded as more 
convenient and, above all, more neighborly. 

Feelings of hopelessness and powerlessness 
are prevalent among urban renewal dis- 
placees. Despair is not unusual. The above- 
mentioned study of the elderly, for example, 
reached this conclusion: 

“Budget adjustments are difficult. Friends 
are lost and virtually impossible to replace. 
Unfamiliar surroun breed withdrawal 
and its concomitant, loneliness and depres- 
sion.” 

A BALANCED PROGRAM? 


Nonresidential renewal is defended offi- 
cially as essential to the combatting of cen- 
tral city decay. Commercial and industrial 
areas, so the argument runs, must be rev‘tal- 
ized to preserve and enhance the city’s tax 
base. Moreover, the opportunity to acquire 
new or rehabilitated housing is said to de- 
pend on expanding employment opportuni- 
ties through the city’s commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises. Nonresidential renewal is 
thus viewed as occupying an important 
place in a balanced urban renewal program. 

In some respects the argument is a persua- 
sive one. Housing conditions are relate 1 to 
the broader economic situation. A sound tax 
base and new job opportunities are worthy 
and needed objectives. Also our tradition of 
decentralization is involved. Local officials 
have favored increasing the nonresidential 
exception.’ The difficulty with the argument 
is that it has not been fully tested. 

Clearly urban renewal can enlarge munici- 
pal tax bases. On those projects for which 
land disposition was completed as of June 
30, 1966, the tax levy was estimated to be 
four times greater after renewal than it was 
before. Argument, then, is less over whether 
or not city revenues can be increased than 
over whether or not urban renewal is suit- 
able for this purpose. On the improvement 
of city tax bases by urban renewal, Professor 


™The nonresidential exception is virtually 
meaningless. In the first place it applies only 
to projects that are predominantly nonresi- 
dential both before and after redevelopment. 
There is, thus, no protection against conver- 
sion from residential to commercial or other 
nonresidential use. In the second place Sec- 
tion 112 projects, areas involving educational 
institutions or hospitals, are not included in 
the 35 percent nonresidential exception, but 
come under a separate exemption provision. 
ARA designated redevelopment areas also 
have a separate exemption provision and are 
not included in the 85 percent nonresidential 
exception. 
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James Wilson argued before the Housing 
Subcommittee: 

“There are, I submit, more efficient ways 
of achieving that objective. A renewal project 
takes many years to complete, imposes seri- 
ous costs on those affected, and takes land 
off the tax rolls while clearance and redevel- 
opment are underway. Urban renewal is a 
useful tool, but not the best tool for this 
particular purpose.” 

Economic gains have been realized at a 
social cost. Replacing low tax structures with 
high tax structures is essentially a process 
of replacing low cost dwelling units with 
construction of no benefit to slum dwellers— 
luxury apartments and office buildings. If 
low and moderate income housing becomes 
a major reuse of renewal land, tax gains 
will be lessened as they are likely to be in 
the projects now underway. Moreover, it is 
important to keep in mind that urban re- 
newal decreases total taxable area, and this 
tendency is becoming more pronounced. 
From the end of 1963 to the end of 1965, the 
proportion of net acreage for public and semi- 
public reuse went up from twelve to nine- 
teen percent. This increased redevelopment 
by non-taxable institutions combined with 
a shift in residential redevelopment from 
high-rise luxury apartments to low and 
moderate income housing makes it difficult 
to see how city tax bases can continue to 
be e = 
If the interrelations between redevelop- 
ment trends and local tax rolls have been 
insufficiently explored, the effect of urban 
renewal on employment, has been almost 
completely neglected. Notwithstanding the 
many years that nonresidential renewal has 
been defended as a provider of job oppor- 
tunities, no figures have been presented. 
While the presumption is made that non- 
residential redevelopment creates jobs for 
central city dwellers, the few known facts 
suggest just the opposite. First of all, busi- 
nesses displaced by urban renewal fail at 
a high rate. A survey by the Urban Renewal 
Administration of 50 LPA’s revealed that 
more than a third of the displaced businesses 
(35.3%) discontinued. Studies of Providence, 
R.I. and Washington, D.C. found that about 
40 percent of the businesses dislocated by 
urban renewal failed to re-establish them- 
selves. In Detroit researchers found only half 
the urban renewal displaced businesses suc- 
cessfully relocated. The others were evenly 
divided between those known to have failed 
and those classified as “probable losses.” It is 
no comfort that most of these businesses 
were small and marginal for they are often 
an important source of income and services 
to city dwellers, particularly in minority 
group areas. In Detroit, for example, half the 
displaced businesses were Negro owned, and 
57 percent of these failed to re-establish. 
Many of the businesses that continue do so 
in the suburbs, and thus are lost to the cen- 
tral city. 

It might be argued that, if new businesses 
are established, discontinuing businesses are 
of no importance to the employment situa- 
tion. But the argument applies only if the 
new establishments offer employment to 
central city residents. Such does not seem to 
be the case. From all indications central 
business district redevelopment results in the 
displacement of warehousing, manufactur- 
ing and distribution firms for cultural fa- 
cilities and office buildings.’ Since the for- 
mer employ a large number of inner city resi- 
dents and the latter employ a large number 
of suburban dwellers, it seems likely that 


*See Basil G. Zimmer, Rebuilding Cities 
(1964), pp. 154-161; and David Carlson, 
“Downtown’s Dramatic Comeback,” Archi- 
tectural Forum (Feb., 1964), pp. 98-103. In- 
dustrial redevelopment accounted for 22 per- 
cent of the urban renewal land use at the end 
of 1963, but dropped to less than 16 percent 
for the two year period ending Dec. 31, 1965. 
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nonresidential renewal is contributing to 
employment problems—and probably to 
transportation problems as well. Perhaps this 
is an unduly pessimistic conclusion, but 
there is no concrete evidence to the con- 


Defense of the considerable amount of non- 
residential renewal now taking place ul- 
timately comes down to “the cities want it.” 
When the request was made to increase the 
nonresidential exception to 35 percent, Sec- 
retary Weaver observed, “The 30 percent lim- 
itation is now being fully utilized and the 
known demand for nonresidential projects 
exceeds the limitation.” But the mere pres- 
ence of a demand is insufficient ground for 
meeting that demand. A number of questions 
have been raised concerning the soundness 
of this demand and the breadth of commu- 
nity support for nonresidential renewal. 

After his interviews with local and re- 
gional officials, Professor Greer indicated that 
commercial renewal was often based more 
upon hopes than demand studies. He stated: 

“Decisions on projects are usually based 
on shaky empirical findings, sometimes on 
mere beliefs. . . Marketability studies are 


rarely adequate to the load they must carry, 


for they ignore the competition of sites scat- 
tered out the metropolitan area, are 
carried out long before the land can be of- 
fered for sale, and hardly ever incorporate the 
final aims of urban renewal as variables.” 

Secretary Weaver has also observed that 
central business district renewal is based 
on something other than a balanced and 
objective consideration of community needs. 
Nonresidential redevelopment, he said, is 
supported partly because of “practical op- 
erational considerations.” 

“The downtown redevelopment is dramatic; 
it is often more quickly put into execution 
than a predominantly residential re-use; it 
usually provides high tax returns to the city; 
it reduces controversies over the income 
groups to be served by residential re-use; it 
is instrumental in attracting support from 
the business and financial power structure.” 

Another urban affairs expert to 
concern is Charles Abrams. Project sites, 
Abrams contends, are selected on the basis 
of the interests of commercial redevelopers, 
not the combatting of slums. He asks rhetori- 
cally, “Should the condemnation power be 
used to assemble only the better sites while 
the slum sites are left to fester?” “Social ob- 
jectives and the real needs of communities,” 
he notes, are too often pushed into the 

und.” 

Urban renewal does not completely ignore 
urban problems, but it is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent that the most urgent needs, 
the needs of the ghetto dwellers and the 
urban poor generally, are neglected. As Pro- 
fessor Greer observed, the problems attacked 
through urban renewal “are significàntly, 
problems of the respectable people, the urban 
middle class. They are not the problem of the 
slum dwellers. They are sometimes the prob- 
lems seen by those who have a stake in the 
central business district.” All too indicative 
was the LPA official who explained how sup- 
port for urban renewal was maintained in his 
community: “We left the residential areas 
alone, and where we did relocate—near the 
south end of town—the people are groups 
that don’t matter.” (My emphasis.) 

Workable program requirements including 
citizen participation and minority group 
representation are not real safeguards. Pro- 
fessor Greer’s investigation led him to con- 
clude that evasion of requirements “is com- 
monplace.” One local official remarked con- 
cerning the Workable Program progress re- 


“It’s admirable in principle, but the way 
they carry it out it’s just a lot of hypocrisy. 
I call it a Hypocritical Report of Progress.” 

Requirements are sometimes met in a 
purely formal fashion. Neighborhood groups 
are often frustrated in their efforts to shape 
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renewal by being confronted with unamend- 
able plans. Advisory committees on too many 
occasions are only showpieces. One ex-mem- 
ber of such a committee explained: 

“When I was appointed to the Citizen’s Ad- 
visory Committee for Urban Renewal I didn’t 
know what we were supposed to do. Then I 
found out that 90 percent of the decisions 
were already made anyway and we met once 
a month to learn what other decisions they'd 
been making in the agency. Then it dawned 
on me that we were appointed to fulfill a 
legal requirement and that’s all.” 

Another close observer of urban renewal at 
the local scene, political scientist Harold 
Kaplan, has noted the tendency to insulate 
decision making from neighborhood groups. 
Kaplan observed that the cues of redevel- 
opers and federal officials, rather than those 
of local interests, necessary govern NHA’s 
clearance decisions.” (Urban Renewal Poli- 
tics: Slum Clearance in Newark, 1963). The 
predominant influence in Newark of those 
with technical and commercial perspectives 
understandable caused concern, especially 
among minority groups. Some twelve years 
after that city’s first slum clearance project, 
the Urban League felt it necessary in testi- 
mony before the U.S. Civil Rights Commis- 
sion to recommend, “That the city of Newark 
establish by ordinance a city housing advis- 
ory committee responsible for assuring full 
citizens’ participation in the urban renewal 
programs entered into by the city.” 

On close examination the demand for non- 
residential renewal appears to derive less 
from community wants and needs than, to 
put it crudely, the professional ambitions 
of redevelopment officials. Professor Greer 
observed a widespread preoccupation with 
“the propaganda of the deed.” That is to say, 
local authorities appeared less concerned 
with Workable Program requirements and 
community involvement than “getting on 
with the job, of ‘getting something off the 
drawing boards.“ By Secretary Weaver’s own 
admission, demand for nonresidential re- 
newal stems partly from a desire for a proj- 
ect that “is often more quickly put into 
execution than a comparable predominantly 
residential reuse.” Quick and easy execution 
is not the same as a balanced program. 


CONCLUSION: THE NEED FOR CLEAR PRIORITIES 


While not all of the studies and informa- 
tion cited above (including some obtained 
as HUD’s latest available information) are 
as current as I would like, the focus is clearly 
on urban renewal in the sixties. Moreover, 
the instances where projections are available 
indicate that present tendencies are stable. 
Although urban renewal has changed from 
its early days, certain problems are still with 
us. Low and moderate income housing oc- 
cupies a more important place in residential 
redevelopment, but attention to residential 
redevelopment continues to decline. While 
rehabilitation has become a visible effort, it 
remains a small effort—clearance continues 
to be much more extensive than rehabilita- 
tion. The amount of area available for hous- 
ing is being reduced without any guarantee 
that other benefits are accruing. Social scien- 
tists and others greatly concerned with urban 
affairs are unconvinced that urban renewal 
in the sixties is any more beneficial to the 
poor than it was in the fifties. As seen by 
sociologist Scott Greer: 

“The older goal of increasing low-cost 
housing, of eliminating and preventing slums, 
is mixed with the newer goal of revitalizing 
the central city; to both has been added the 
more recent goal of creating the planned 
American city through the community re- 
newal program. But as these goals are trans- 
lated into actions of municipal bodies, based 
on local interests, they seem to be moving 
rapidly toward a program concerned only 
with revitalizing the central business dis- 
trict.” 

The official position of HUD is that urban 
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renewal needs flexibility and balance. The 
growing judgment among social scientists 
is that urban renewal needs to offer clear 
priorities. The official position of HUD is that 
urban renewal cannot solve all of the housing 
problems of the poor. The growing senti- 
ment among social scientists is that urban 
renewal cannot solve all of the economic 
problems of the city and therefore should 
not be used for such an effort. The housing 
problems of the less affluent should have 
priority; other programs can be used to cope 
with inadequate tax bases and employment 
needs. The official position of HUD is that 
there is now a greater emphasis on residential 
renewal. The latest available figures indicate 
that residential renewal is declining. Job 
opportunities also may be declining, since 
industrial redevelopment has decreased. And 
possibly even municipal tax bases are de- 
clining with the growth of redevelopment by 
non-taxable institutions. 

During the hearings on the Federal Role 
in Urban Affairs when questioned about the 
small amount of low and moderate income 
housing being built, Secretary Weaver ex- 
plained that the cause was “not a dearth of 
Federal funds, primarily.” He stated, “It is 
a problem of finding sites.“ Why, then, should 
large tracts of land continue to be converted 
from residential to nonresidential uses? 

The President himself has asked that urban 
renewal “be more and more concentrated on 
the development of residential areas.” But 
if urban renewal in the sixties is to be viewed 
more favorably than urban renewal in the 
fifties, it will in fact as well as in rhetoric 
have to be oriented toward housing, with an 
emphasis on the needs of lower income fami- 
lies. To do so would involve less clearance 
and more conservation, and it would involve 
considerable caution in approving nonresi- 
dential projects. In short, it would involve 
a more fundamental redirection of urban re- 
newal than has taken place thus far. As ex- 
pressed by my fellow political scientist, James 
Wilson, this “means that the central city 
may have to abandon the goal of recoloniz- 
ing itself with a tax-paying, culture-loving, 
free-spending middle class. 

Priorities can and should be written into 
the legislation. Secretary Weaver tacitly ad- 
mitted the need for such priorities when he 
observed: “Until there is some basic con- 
sensus about the basic objectives and possi- 
ble achievements of urban renewal, it will 
continue to be surrounded by confusion.” 
Local officials are interested in urban re- 
newal for a variety of reasons and motives. 
They need not be catered to indiscriminately 
in the name of “flexibility” and certainly not 
in the name of some unexamined “balance.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


While residential renewal and conserva- 
tion alone will not solve the housing prob- 
lems of the poor, displacement and reloca- 
tion even if somewhat “humane and effec- 
tive” will only aggravate these and other 
problems. Large scale displacement and con- 
stant shrinkage in land available for low 
and moderate income housing can only lead 
to bitterness and to disillusionment with 
government programs. 

Residential renewal and conservation can 
be emphasized by taking these steps: 

1. Reverse the nonresidential exception, 
which is virtually meaningless in its present 
form. Require that at least 65 percent of the 
funds go to projects that are predominantly 
residential. Define “predominantly residen- 
tial” as a project in which more than 50 
percent of the net acreage would go for resi- 
dential purposes after redevelopment, 

2. Increase the current minimum for pre- 
dominantly rehabilitation projects from 10 
percent to a significant and appreciable pro- 
portion such as 33.3 percent. 

3. Provide differing financial incentives for 
residential and nonresidential renewal, de- 
fining residential as above—more than 50 
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percent of the net acreage for residential 
purposes after redevelopment. 

4. Provide that land be converted from 
residential to nonresidential use only under 
carefully studied and controlled circum- 
stances. Conversion should be permitted only 
with the condition that the low and mod- 
erate income housing stock outside the re- 
newal area be increased by a number at least 
equal to the number of families of low and 
moderate income to be displaced. This ad- 
ditional housing must be available before 
displacement begins, and must meet reloca- 
tion needs as to size of dwelling unit, cost 
and availability regardless of race, religion 
or national origin. Under no circumstance 
is this requirement to be met by low and 
moderate income housing formerly used for 
other purposes diverted for relocation pur- 
poses. The housing is thus to be a net 
addition to the community’s supply of low 
and moderate income housing. 

5. Have HUD examine nonresidential proj- 
ects to make sure that employment oppor- 
tunities of residents in the vicinity of the 
project will not be adversely affected and that 
the municipal tax base will not be seriously 
weakened. 

6. Have HUD undertake a study of low 
and moderate income housing sites. Are they 
being seriously depleted by urban renewal, 
the highway program, and other acquisitions 
for public purposes? Is homeownership being 
adversely affected by the acquisition of inner 
city land and older housing? Are there al- 
ternative sites as convenient as inner city 
sites? 


THE ANTIRIOT BILL 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. PETTIS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a feeling of great urgency that I join 
my colleagues in calling for legislation 
that will in some way curtail plans and 
activities of those who believe that the 
economic and social problems in our 
cities can be solved by inciting violence, 
destruction, and insurrection. 

The complex and perplexing condi- 
tions that provide fertile ground for 
inciters of rebellion and rioting deserve 
our most earnest and creative attention. 
We have the responsibility to plan and 
move constructively to remedy and then 
prevent conditions that lead to racial 
hatred, economic irresponsibility, and 
social despair—but all that has been 
done toward solving these problems and 
all that will be done to prevent their 
growth will come to naught, Mr. Speak- 
er, if we allow our Nation to be subjected 
to a wave of revolt, destruction, and 
anarchy. A handful of professional rab- 
ble-rousers and racists defiantly go from 
city to city for the express purpose of 
creating unrest and destruction. Little 
that they say is designed to improve or 
strengthen the position of their hearers. 
With unbelieving ears, Sir, I have lis- 
tened to their speeches and heard the 
almost hysterical response of people 
who need guidance and inspiration 
rather than hate-filled emotionalism. 

This antiriot bil—H.R. 421—in no 
way impinges on the vital role of local 
law enforcement agencies. Their ef- 
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forts would be supplemented by Federal 
peacekeeping authorities. Nor would the 
restrictions penalize legitimate dissent- 
ers or demonstrators. We are not against 
peaceful public gatherings or lawful 
demonstrations. We are against studied, 
prejudice-inspired efforts to destroy the 
peace and progress of our great Nation. 

I urge early enactment of this bill. 
Further indecision can lead only to dis- 
ruption of our cities, to illegal action by 
otherwise law-abiding citizens, and to 
untold personal injury and loss by vic- 
tims of rioting. 


ALEWIFE CONTROL 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. ScHADEBERG] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
news articles, public statements, and, 
particularly, mail coming into my office, 
indicate growing and concerted support 
for action to control the alewife problem 
on the shores of Lake Michigan. 

Legislation which I have introduced, 
H.R. 11271, calls for a joint Federal- 
State program to combat this offensive 
marine pest. 

One fine example of the awareness of 
our citizens of this problem comes from 
the Egg Harbor Yacht Club of Egg Har- 
bor, Wis. With the permission of this 
body, I insert at this point in the Recorp 
a copy of the yacht club’s resolution call- 
ing for immediate intensive research into 
the alewife problem on the Great Lakes: 

RESOLUTION OF EGG HARBOR YACHT CLUB, 

Edd HARBOR, WIS. 

The Egg Harbor Yacht Club, at its annual 
meeting of members July 1, 1967, resolved 
unanimously to petition the Federal and 
State Governments to initiate immediate in- 
tensive research into the alewife problem on 
the Great Lakes. 

The annual die-off of this species of fish 
is adding dramatically to the pollution prob- 
lem in Green Bay and Lake Michigan waters. 
Yet the specific problem appears ideally 
suited to a search for means of reducing the 
population of these fish in the Great Lakes. 

The Egg Harbor Yacht Club wishes to go 
on the record as vigorously supporting the 
crash research program currently being ad- 
vocated by others concerned over the preser- 
vation of the utilitarian and esthetic values 
of these waters. 

JOHN G. MURPHY, 
Commodore. 

Mrs. RUTH McCoy, 
Secretary. 


STRENGTHENING NASA SAFETY 
PROCEDURES 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Hosmer] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, to say 
that human life is far too precious to risk 
foolishly would seem to be repeating a 
self-evident truth. Yet precisely because 
it is so obvious, this fact can sometimes 
be taken for granted. That this situation 
can occur has been firmly impressed 
upon the public mind by the gentleman 
from Illinois, Congressman DONALD 
RUMSFELD, who authored an amendment 
to the 1968 authorization bill for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. After thoroughly studying the 
tragic Apollo fire of January 1967, Mr. 
RumsFeEtp found that a serious “safety 
hazard evaluation gap” existed in the 
U.S. space program. He therefore pro- 
posed, and the House of Representatives 
accepted, an independent safety review 
board for NASA. 

It was in order to avoid this potential 
gap that an independent safety review 
board was made an integral part of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954. Section 29 
established the Advisory Committee on 
Reactor Safeguards—ACRS—as a “safe- 
ty review system which is independent of 
direct program interest.” The success 
with which this committee has been uti- 
lized has convinced us that such a group 
is vital to any project in which human 
life is even conceivably threatened. 

It is with the example of the ACRS 
before us that I strongly support Con- 
gressman RUMSFELD’s proposal for a 
similar independent safety review board 
for the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. This proposal is em- 
bodied in the House-passed NASA au- 
thorization bill for fiscal year 1968. I 
sincerely hope that the House-Senate 
conference will retain this provision 
when the conferees meet to consider the 
authorization bill. 

NASA, of course, already tests the 
components and systems as they are de- 
livered by the contractors. Similar test- 
ing is done within AEC. As Martin E 
Biles, Director, Division of Operational 
Safety, AEC, has pointed out: 

The AEC reactor program is carried out by 
contractors . . . [so] that AEC can act as 
an independent auditor of its contractors’ 
operations. 


Yet Congress, in 1954, realizing that 
the pressures of program deadlines and 
goals could occasionally become so great 
that they take precedence over safety 
considerations, provided for an inde- 
pendent safety review board for AEC. 
Dr. Biles has observed: 

The ACRS is at liberty to investigate areas 
of safety significance at will. 


This increased independence is espe- 
ciclly important as the hazard becomes 
more significant.” What can be a more 
significant hazard than sending men 
into outer space in launch vehicles which 
can turn into engines of death at the 
slightest malfunctioning? 

A safety review system which is inde- 
pendent of direct program interest has 
proven that it can provide safety and 
yet allow the project it is overseeing to 
continue functioning successfully. The 
risks in space are as great as those in- 
volved with atomic energy. There should 
be no delay in establishing a safety 
panel for NASA. Congressman RUMSFELD 
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and the House have provided an oppor- 
tunity for the Senate. We strongly urge 
that body to take advantage of this op- 
portunity offered to it. 


PHONY WAR ON CRIME 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. VANDER JAGT] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. i 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, as 
of June 30, 1967, the President's Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and Adminis- 
tration of Justice was phrased out of 
existence. During its 2-year, $2-million 
life it conducted an in-depth examination 
of all aspects of crime in our society; past, 
present, and future. It is now our job to 
put into action the findings of this multi- 
volumed, blue-ribbon Commission. The 
problem of balancing the basic constitu- 
tional rights of individuals, and those of 
the general public today and in the 
future in regard to wiretapping and the 
use of electronic devices is a subject of 
great importance. 

We have all been witness to the Su- 
preme Court’s decision of P. V, Berger, 
and more recently the latest pronounce- 
ment of U.S. Attorney General Clark, 
which seemingly provides the adminis- 
tration’s voice. 

The President has described organized 
crime’s structure as a “corporation of 
corruption.” Congress must take the ball 
back, perform its convictions and enact 
a wiretapping and eavesdropping law 
that will give both law enforcement 
agencies—with proper judicial safe- 
guards—and more importantly the gen- 
eral public a weapon against this guer- 
rilla war against society. The consensus 
of law enforcement officers as found by 
the Commission and in testimony before 
the Government Operations Committee 
Subcommittee on Legal and Monitory 
Affairs, is summarized by the quote of a 
well-known crime warrior’s testimony 
before the Commission, and which ap- 
peared in an editorial of the Washing- 
ton Star on July 12, 1967. It is time we 
stop talking and start doing something 
about this escalating war. 

The editorial from the July 12 Wash- 
ington Star follows: 

PHONY WAR ON CRIME 

There comes a time when a spade should 
be called a spade, and there also comes a 
time when a phony war should be called 
a phony war. That time has been reached in 
Lyndon Johnson's much-touted and loudly- 
heralded “war on crime.” 

The sweeping—and they are sweeping— 
regulations just put out by Attorney Gen- 
eral Ramsey Clark restricting the use of wire- 
taps and electronic listening devices are the 
last straw. The attorney general surely would 
not have sounded this call for retreat with- 
out the approval of the President. So one 
is driven to the conclusion that the war on 
crime is a phony war, and that all of the 
President's high-flown speeches, not to men- 
tion the attorney general’s rhetorical con- 
tributions, have been nothing more than 
wordy exercises designed to conceal the fact 
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that this administration’s heart is not in its 
so-called war. 

The attorney general’s new regulations go 
‘well beyond the restrictions on wiretaps and 
bugging imposed two years ago by the Presi- 
dent. They forbid law-enforcement practices 
which the Supreme Court has not yet out- 
lawed. A suspicious soul might think that 
they are an invitation to the court to go 
farther than it has up to this time—and this 
may not be lost upon the “liberal” judicial 
majority. 

Ramsey Clark obviously has a thing about 
wiretaps and bugging. He thinks they are a 
waste of manpower. He has testified that 
they are “abhorrent” devices. He says that 
all of his experience shows that electronic 
surveillance (he has had very little experi- 
ence in criminal law enforcement) is not 
necessary for the public safety, is not a desir- 
able or effective investigative technique, and 
that these abhorrent devices should be used 
only in the national security field. He has 
never explained why wiretaps and bugs are 
essential in national security cases but use- 
less against organized crime. Of course he 
cannot come up with any rational explana- 
tion. 

Let’s turn to another witness. Frank S. 
Hogan, New York County district attorney, 
has been in the front line of the war on crime 
for 27 years. He told the President's Crime 
Commission: Electronic surveillance is the 
single most valuable weapon in law enforce- 
ment's fight against organized crime. It has 
permitted us to undertake major investiga- 
tions of organized crime. Without it, and I 
confine myself to top figures in the under- 
world, my own office could not have con- 
victed Charles “Lucky” Luciano, Jimmy 
Hines, Louis “Lepke” Buchalter, Jacob “Gur- 
rah” Shapiro, Joseph “Socks” Lanza, George 
Scalise, Frank Erickson, John “Dio” Dio- 
guardi, and Frank Carbo. 

Well, there it is. Take your choice. Frank 
S. Hogan, who has sent scores of vicious 
hoodlums to jail, is quite willing to use the 
“abhorrent” eavesdropping weapon in his 
war on crime. He thinks it is an essential 
weapon. Ramsey Clark and Lyndon Johnson 
are not willing. They would prefer to conduct 
their war with speeches at twenty paces. And, 
in consequence, this war is one which orga- 
nized crime will surely win and which the 
American people, the ultimate victims, will 
surely lose. 


CONGRESSMAN HORTON INTRO- 
DUCES BILL TO STIMULATE CON- 
STRUCTION OF WATER AND AIR 
POLLUTION ABATEMENT FACILI- 
TIES BY INDUSTRIES 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Horton] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, water and 
air pollution are currently issues of para- 
mount national concern. Although many 
studies have been undertaken and many 
ways of solving the problem of industrial 
pollution have been suggested, little con- 
crete action has been taken to stimulate 
the construction of the much needed 
pollution abatement facilities. Therefore, 
Iam today introducing an amendment to 
the Internal Revenue Code which will do 
much to prompt our industries to volun- 
tarily assume their share of the burden 
of purifying this Nation's air and water. 

My bill provides businessmen with two 
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tax incentives which will have the effect 
of reducing the cost to industry of in- 
stalling pollution abatement equipment. 
The Horton bill provides two forms of 
tax relief. First, it would permit any in- 
dustry an investment tax credit equal to 
20 percent of the cost of all land, build- 
ings, and equipment which it devotes to 
water and air purification processes. Sec- 
ond, it would permit industry to depre- 
ciate its pollution treatment facilities 
over a 5-year period rather than the nor- 
mal depreciation period. 

To date industry has been understand- 
ably hesitant to expend large sums of 
money on sophisticated and expensive 
pollution abatement equipment when the 
state of the art is changing so rapidly; 
the money spent does not generate any 
income. It is my belief that this bill, by 
lowering the cost of pollution abatement, 
will speed the installation of the neces- 
sary equipment throughout the Nation. 

I urge my colleagues to lend their vig- 
orous support to this measure. During my 
service on the Natural Resources and 
Power Subcommittee of the Government 
Operations Committee, I have repeatedly 
seen dramatic evidence of the magnitude 
of the pollution problem caused by in- 
dustrial wastes. My experience has con- 
vinced me that it is imperative that we 
immediately enlist the full cooperation 
and resources of private industry in the 
war on air and water pollution. 


THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FIRST HOOVER COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mary- 
land {Mr. Marias! is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, 20 years ago last week, on July 
7, 1947, President Truman signed Public 
Law 80-162, which established the Com- 
mission on the Organization of the 
Executive Branch, better known as the 
first Hoover Commission. This body was 
created at a time of rapid change, when 
the Federal Government had become un- 
wieldy, inefficient, and obviously unable 
to respond to new conditions and new 
responsibilities. Formed to conduct a 
systematic, objective review of Federal 
operations, the first Hoover Commission 
ultimately made more than 100 major 
recommendations which, when imple- 
mented, shaped the Federal establish- 
ment into a far more effective instrument 
for public service at midcentury. The 
second Hoover Commission, which fin- 
ished its wor in 1955, made similarly 
extensive contributions. 

This year we are in the midst of an- 
other period of transition, both in the 
scope and direction of public policy and 
in concepts of public administration. As 
in 1947, a number of limited reorganiza- 
tions and reforms have been attempted, 
but problems of fragmentation, duplica- 
tion, lack of coordination, wasted effort, 
and sheer bigness have proved stubborn 
and persistent. 

In reporting the Lodge-Brown bill— 
which became Public Law 80-162—20 
years ago, the Senate Committee on Ex- 
5 in the Executive Departments 
wrote: 
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The time is ripe for a general overhauling, 
for going through the Government with a 
fine-tooth comb and for casting some light 
into all the many dark places. 


I am convinced the time is ripe again. 
Our population has grown to nearly 200 
million, and not only do we have far more 
citizens to serve, but the citizens of 1967 
expect more and better services. The 
whole equation of Government has be- 
come more complex, and problems have 
been compounded accordingly. This dif- 
ference in the volume and variety of 
demands challenges us not only to mod- 
ernize and update what was considered 
efficient 20 years ago, but also to initiate 
and install the new efficiencies required 
by the new and expanded areas of Gov- 
ernment activity which were unknown in 
1947. 

This afternoon, to mark the 20th anni- 
versary of the first Hoover Commission, 
a number of my colleagues are joining 
me in discussing some of the current 
problems of Government organization 
which deserve close scrutiny. Many of 
those participating are cosponsors of leg- 
islation similar or identical to my bill, 
H.R. 69, to establish a new, Hoover-type 
Commission to help the executive branch 
meet its great responsibilities in this 
decade and the next. 

H.R. 69 would establish a 14-member 
Commission on the Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, 
including two Senators, two Represent- 
atives, two Governors, two executive 
branch representatives, and six citizens. 
This panel, with full authority to hire 
an expert staff, hold hearings and ob- 
tain information from all executive offi- 
ces, would be empowered to conduct a 
2-year review of all executive branch 
operations, and recommend reforms. 

Like the two previous Commissions, its 
emphasis would be on defining the func- 
tions of officials, and the functions and 
services of departments and agencies, 
reducing expenditures, eliminating du- 
plication, consolidating similar activities, 
and abolishing unnecessary ones. In ad- 
dition, it would be directed to inquire into 
two additional areas of special impor- 
tance right now; expediting coordination 
in program areas such as urban affairs, 
natural resources, and transportation; 
and increasing and improving intergov- 
ernmental liaison and communications, 
including the sharing of information. 

Over 40 Members have now introduced 
this legislation in the House this year. 
In the other body, a similar measure— 
S. 47—has been initiated by Senator 
JAMES B. PEARSON and cosponsored by 
more than 40 Senators of both parties. 

Strangely, although such bills have 
been before. the Congress for about 2 
years, and although the White House has 
professed great interest in streamlining 
Federal operations, the Bureau of the 
Budget has somehow never found time 
to submit any report—positive or nega- 
tive—on this legislation. 

I trust that our comments today will 
reemphasize the urgent need for starting 
the massive task of systematic reform, 
and will spur the administration to join 
in support of an objective, comprehen- 
sive review by such a blue ribbon com- 
mission. 
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Mr. Speaker, my colleagues this after- 
noon will be examining in detail some of 
the specific fields in which reorganiza- 
tion and reform are especially necessary. 
I would like to outline a number of the 
types of problems which confuse local 
and State officials, consume the taxpay- 
ers’ dollars, complicate the efforts of 
Federal civil servants, and dilute the ef- 
fectiveness of many valuable programs. 

SIZE OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Over the last 20 years, the Federal ad- 
ministrative budget has grown from $33,- 
791,000 in fiscal 1948 to $135,033,000 in 
fiscal 1968. The nondefense budget in 
that period has increased from $22 bil- 
lion to $59.5 billion, an increase of 170 
percent. We now have over 220 major 
Federal grant-in-aid programs and in- 
numerable minor ones, contained in more 
than 400 separate authorizations, and 
administered by at least 21 Federal agen- 
cies with more than 150 major bureaus 
and offices in Washington and over 400 
regional and area offices in the field. 
According to Secretary Gardner, HEW 
alone participates in 175 to 180 grant- 
in-aid programs costing about $8 billion 
annually. 

A special analysis submitted with the 
administration’s fiscal 1967 budget 
noted: 

Eight different Cabinet departments and 
more than twelve agencies conduct or support 
health programs. 

Ten Cabinet departments and more than 
15 other agencies support or conduct educa- 
tional training and related programs as an 
integral part of their agency’s mission, 

Eleven executive departments and inde- 
pendent agencies either support or are en- 
gaged in the conduct of research and develop- 
ment to a substantial degree. 

Major credit programs are administered by 
eight Cabinet departments and four other 
agencies, 


In addition, there are about 57 voca- 
tional education programs, more than 280 
poverty-related programs administered 
by 16 departments and agencies, and 33 
agencies involved in 296 consumer pro- 
tection activities. 

The cost of governing is rising rapidly. 
According to the Archivist, paperwork 
alone costs about 7 percent of the Federal 
administrative budget, a total of $9.5 
billion this year. A year ago, the average 
cost of a letter in the executive branch 
was $2.44, while the page of a directive 
averaged $300. 

According to an Associated Press sur- 
vey released in March, publicity efforts 
by the Federal Government involve at 
least 6,858 employees and cost $98.4 mil- 
lion. The military public relations invest- 
ment alone totaled about 3,000 employees 
and a budget of at least $32.3 million, not 
counting the great amounts—perhaps as 
much as $200 million—invested in public 
relations through contracts to defense 
industries. 

And the Government is still expanding. 
According to BOB Director Charles L. 
Schultze, the 89th Congress authorized 
21 new health programs, 17 new educa- 
tional programs, 15 new economic devel- 
opment programs, 12 new programs to 
meet the problems of cities, four new 
programs for manpower training, and 17 
new resource development programs. 

GSA Administrator Lawson Knott, the 
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Government’s landlord, testified this 
spring: 

During the past 8 years we have had to ac- 
commodate 6,000 additional employees in the 
Washington area every year . . That is the 
equivalent of about a 900,000- or 1-million- 
square-foot building every year. 

EXAMPLE OF DUPLICATION: WATER 
RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 

In approving S. 20, to establish a Na- 
tional Water Commission, the House yes- 
terday took a step, which I hope will be 
a long and significant step, toward re- 
solving one of the most serious problems 
of disorganization in the Government. 

A year ago the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Sartor], 
who has worked closely with water re- 
sources problems for many years, es- 
timated that “considerably more than 
50 agencies” are involved in water re- 
sources activities. He noted that in 1955 
the Second Hoover Commission had 
identified 25 agencies whose principal 
responsiblities related to water and 
power, and that 11 years later, using the 
same criteria, the total had grown to 38. 
The result of this scattering was duplica- 
tion of effort on the one hand, and on 
the other hand, had geographical frag- 
mentation of policies. 

As the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
concluded: 

We have already reached, if not passed, 
the stage of “confusion compounded.” 


And while the nationwide analysis au- 
thorized yesterday should help, this is 
clearly one area in which comprehensive 
reorganization seems desirable. 

THE CATALOG EXPLOSION 


Obviously the proliferation of pro- 
grams anc offices gives local and State of- 
ficials, educators, community service 
groups, research organizations, and 
others a great range of opportunities to 
find help. It also creates countless 
chances for confusion, indecision and 
delay. 

The first task for anyone seeking to 
use a Federal program is finding out 
what is available and where. Until re- 
cently, far too little information was 
available. Now the pendulum has swung, 
and there is far too much. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity, 
for example, has just issued a new edi- 
tion of its “Catalog of Federal Assist- 
ance Programs,” a heavy document 
familiar to all Members. The June 1967 
volume, which attempts to provide one 
compilation of basic program informa- 
tion, has 459 pages of program descrip- 
tions, compared to 270 pages in the De- 
cember 1965 edition. Yet this book, while 
quite comprehensive in breadth, does lit- 
tle more than summarize each program 
briefly and tell officials where to go for 
details. 

In addition, every Cabinet department 
and agency seems to have prepared its 
own folders, pamphlets, leaflets, and 
brochures, usually in at least two colors. 
The Office of Education, for example, has 
issued an 86-page Fact Book. I under- 
stand that agencies have been urged to 
exercise restraint, yet only last week the 
President’s Committee on Consumer In- 
terests released a pocket-sized, 140- 
page booklet containing “information 
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on services to consumers provided by 40 
Federal agencies and divisions.” 

The staggering fact is that not even 
all of these publications seem adequate. 
Many states, including Maryland, have 
been compelled to put together their own 
summaries of available grants-in-aid. 
Other organizations, such as the Center 
for Urban Studies, the National League 
of Cities, and the Xerox Corp., have is- 
sued their own catalogs for urban of- 
ficials, educators, and business groups. 

I was not at ull surprised by Gov. Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller’s testimony last win- 
ter that New York’s Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations has 
prepared a catalog of catalogs of Federal 
aid—and the resulting bibliography is 
more than 16 single-spaced pages long. 

INFORMATION CENTERS 


Since 1963 a number of Republicans 
have advocated establishing an Office of 
Community Development in the execu- 
tive office of the President to provide 
one-stop information services, in depth, 
to State and local officials. Now two such 
operations are in existence. The OEO 
Information Center, in addition to pre- 
paring overall catalogs, is collecting in- 
formation of particular interest to anti- 
poverty workers. A year ago HUD opened 
@ community development information 
center downtown, and has recently ex- 
tended this service to HUD regional of- 
fices. According to the Department, dur- 
ing its first year the Washington office 
received 18,958 phone inquiries, 14,361 
visitors, and distributed about 28,000 
pieces of literature. 

While such services should prove to be 
very helpful, they have not so far dis- 
couraged individual agencies from print- 
ing their own brochures, nor have they 
eliminated complaints by State and local 
officials. It seems that, in addition to the 
steps already taken, far more fundamen- 
tal reforms will be required, on a Gov- 
ernment-wide basis, to rationalize the 
flow of program information and curb 
catalog proliferation. 

FORMS, DIRECTIVES, REGULATIONS, AND REPORTS 


The flood of material which rolls out 
from Washington to would-be aid re- 
cipients is now exceeded only by the 
volume of paper which applicants must 
send back. From many conversations 
with frustrated local officials, educators 
and others, I have concluded that ap- 
plying for Federal funds can be done 
expeditiously only by a genius with in- 
finite patience, a large staff and a speed- 
reading degree. As the administrator of 
a relatively small Maryland college wrote 
me recently: 

Most of the Federal programs for which 
we are eligible have been tremendously help- 
ful, but their values have been considerably 
blunted by the reams of directive materials 
that must first be read and the great quan- 
tity of reports usually required in making 
application, to say nothing of the reports 
required at the completion of the project. 


Investigations have convinced me that 
the required forms themselves are but 
the visible tip of the iceberg which grant 
applicants must face. For example, ap- 
plicants for land and water conserva- 
tion fund grants for recreational proj- 
ects must submit one two-page form for 
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land acquisition grants, and a similar 
two-page form for development funds. 
Each of these forms must be accom- 
panied by three attachments, including 
project justifications, economic data, and 
charts or maps. 

These requirements may seem rela- 
tively simple and rational. In probing 
further, however, I have discovered that 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation offers 
applicants a nine-page guide to filling 
out the two-page form, and that this 
guide in turn is based on the “Outdoor 
Recreation Grants-in-Aid Manual,” a 
document which, when published last 
September, was 250 pages long—and 
since then had been modified by nine 
amendments totaling 88 pages. 

An interested parks official can obtain 
this manual for $4, which entitles him 
to the basic volume and, according to 
the order form, “to approximately 24 
amendatory releases totaling about 200 
printed pages.” A note on the order form 
advises: 

It is estimated that this quantity of print- 
ing will occur during the next two years. 
However, this entitlement relates to the 
quantity of printing, and not to a fixed pe- 
riod of time. If the subscriber is mailed more 
pages than the number estimated, the sub- 
scription will run out before the end of the 
two-year period. 


At the present rate of amendments, 
averaging 9.8 pages per month since last 
September, a “2-year subscription” 
would expire after about 20 months. Re- 
gardless of the importance of parks and 
recreation, many officials must wonder 
whether a two-page application is really 
worth not the $4, but the reading time. 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


The challenge of applying for Federal 
funds is vastly complicated by the prob- 
lems of finding out not only which 
agency to consult, but also where the 
proper offices of that agency might be. 
When all decisionmaking was centralized 
in Washington, applicants could at least 
plan on several days of rushing around 
the Nation’s Capital. Now many depart- 
ments and agencies, including HEW and 
OEO, have decentralized their authority 
to regional offices. This step theoretically 
improves liaison, but in practice simply 
increases travel time, because the various 
regional offices serving any single State 
are often miles apart. 

The situation faced by Maryland offi- 
cials is typical. The regional offices con- 
sulted most frequently by jurisdictions in 
my State are scattered along a wide path 
from Philadelphia—HUD, Interior, IRS, 
SBA—to Charlottesville—HEW, Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administra- 
tion—with intervening stops at Hunting- 
ton, EDA; Chambersburg, Labor; College 
Park, Agriculture; Baltimore, Corps of 
Engineers, VA, Commerce; Washington, 
OEO, GSA; and Arlington, Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

Obviously rearrangement of regions, 
and physical merger of as many regional 
offices as possible, are urgently important 
tasks which present coordinating efforts 
have not been able to complete. 

PLANNING 

The 1960’s may go down in histories of 
public administration as the “decade of 
plans.” Sensible, structured planning is 
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a valuable and indeed an essential tool 
of responsive government, basic as a 
means of relating present expenditures 
to future needs, coordinating the activi- 
ties of many agencies and many neigh- 
boring or overlapping jurisdictions, and 
generally making public investments 
more rational and productive. 

It is, however, possible to make too 
many plans, to structure plans too nar- 
rowly, or to produce attractive documents 
which bear little or no relation to what 
happens. Clearly at least the first of these 
problems—a multiplicity of plans—is 
with us now, and the Federal Govern- 
ment must bear major responsibility. 

According to a list prepared by the 
Bureau of the Budget, as of November 
1966 there were at least 93 programs, ad- 
ministered by 38 bureaus and offices in 
13 departments and agencies, which re- 
quired plans or evidence of planning of 
one kind or another. Of these 93 pro- 
grams, 67 required State plans, and 14 
required project plans; 18 required con- 
formance with an areawide comprehen- 
sive plan, and 12 required conformance 
with an areawide functional plan. 

In some cases a single plan, such as 
the workable program for community de- 
velopment required for urban renewal 
grants, meets the demands of several re- 
lated programs, In other cases, programs 
which appear to the casual observer to be 
related have very different plan require- 
ments, usually because they are admin- 
istered by different agencies. For ex- 
ample, grants for comprehensive water 
resources planning, administered by the 
Water Resources Council, require a State 
plan, but only project plans are required 
for the small watershed programs of the 
Soil Conservation Service and the irriga- 
tion grants and loan programs of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

Much of the responsibility for the 
volume and diversity of such required 
plans must rest with Congress. The re- 
sponsibility is shared, however, by the 
executive branch, both because many 
such prerequisites were initially proposed 
by executive officers, and because far 
greater efforts to coordinate substantive 
planning requirements could be made 
through administrative action. 


EFFORTS OF THE BUDGET BUREAU 


In outlining these persistent diffi- 
culties, I do not mean to suggest that 
absolutely nothing is being done within 
the executive branch to reduce the con- 
fusion, cut redtape, and improve coordi- 
nation. Certainly many Cabinet officers 
are doing what they can within their own 
domains. Certainly, too, the Bureau of 
the Budget is aware of such problems 
and is exerting great energy to develop 
solutions in a number of important areas. 
For example, efforts are now being made 
to bring the geographical boundaries of 
special planning and development dis- 
tricts into greater conformity with estab- 
lished State and local jurisdictional lines. 
Budget Bureau Director Schultze has 
testified to the Bureau’s increasing em- 
phasis on field surveys and on attempts 
to solicit suggestions from State and local 
agencies in many areas. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not wish in any 
way to question the good faith of or 
belittle the efforts of Director Schultze, 
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the Cabinet, or any of the 2.8 million 
dedicated and hardworking public serv- 
ants in the executive branch. I am con- 
vinced, however, that the problems can- 
not be solved simply by efforts from 
within. For one thing, there is a very 
human and understandable limit to the 
extent to which any administrator will 
voluntarily surrender jurisdiction or 
curtail his own authority for the good 
of the whole. For another, there is a 
demonstrable limit to the extent to which 
the Bureau of the Budget is able to im- 
pose conformity and consistency while 
remaining, as Director Schultze recently 
commented, an “umpire” and not a 
“evar.” 
COORDINATING GROUPS 

Indeed, at present it seems that, rather 
than having too few efforts to coordi- 
nate, the executive branch has far too 
many. The extremely useful hearings last 
winter by the Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations of the Senate 
Government Operations Committee re- 
vealed the existence of hundreds of in- 
teragency coordinating councils, com- 
mittees, task forces, and agreements of 
varying size, membership, importance, 
and effectiveness. 

The Bureau of the Budget last Novem- 
ber submitted to the Muskie subcommit- 
tee a list of some two dozen major inter- 
agency mechanisms created by statute, 
executive order, or memorandum. These 
ranged from the Water Resources Coun- 
cil, the Federal Executive Boards, and 
the Economic Opportunity Council to the 
Federal Interagency Committee on Edu- 
cation, the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Children and Youth, the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Rural Poverty, and 
the Federal Council for Science and 
Technology. 

At the same time, several Cabinet 
members reported as follows: 

First. The Secretary of HUD is in- 
volved in a total of 41 interagency agree- 
ments, understandings and accords, and 
is represented on 31 formal or informal 
interagency committees, task forces, or 
groups. These include the President’s 
Committee on Equal Opportunity in 
Housing, the Committee on Demonstra- 
tion Cities Coordination, the Task Force 
on Rat Control, and the Joint Commit- 
tee on Rural Sanitation. 

Second. The Secretary of HEW is the 
chairman of six interagency groups, sits 
on 22 others, and designates a repre- 
sentative to an additional six. To aug- 
ment these 34 groups, othe Office of Edu- 
cation is involved in 33 such activities, 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration in 26, and the Welfare Admin- 
istration in 15, for an overall depart- 
mental total of 108. These include the 
President’s Council on Aging, the Lewis 
and Clark Trail Commission, the Inter- 
agency Committee on International 
Athletics, the National Commission on 
Architectural Barriers to the Rehabilita- 
tion of the Handicapped, and the Inter- 
departmental Coordinating Committee 
on School-Age Pregnancies. 

Third. The Office of Economic Op- 
portunity is involved in 49 such coordi- 
nating efforts, and the Department of 
Commerce in 24. 


Fourth. By far the most staggering list 
was submitted by the Department of 
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Agriculture, which in July 1965 compiled 
a tabulation of no fewer than 320 in- 
terdepartmental projects, understand- 
ings and committees with USDA par- 
ticipation. Among these were eight com- 
mittees established by law, Executive 
order or Presidential direction and 
chaired by the Department, such as the 
Commodity Exchange Commission and 
the Interagency Staff Committee on 
Agricultural Surplus Disposal. There 
were also 44 lesser committees headed 
by USDA, such as the Condor Advisory 
Committee, the Forest Service Log 
Grade Committee, the Interdepartmental 
Grazing Fee Committee, the Toxic 
Micro-organisms Panel of the Joint 
United States-Japanese Cooperation on 
Development of Natural Resources, and 
the work group on flow frequency 
analysis. Finally, there was a list of no 
fewer than 268 groups chaired by other 
agencies on which USDA was repre- 
sented. These ranged from the Interde- 
partmental Committee on Seasonal Ad- 
justment, the Interdepartmental Radio 
Advisory Committee and the National 
Facilitation Committee to the New 
Mexico Fire Defense Committee R-3, the 
Southeast Alaska Federal Safety Council, 
the Federal Advisory Committee on 
Water Data, the Current Population 
Survey Policy Committee and the work- 
ing group to study resource availability 
subsequent to nuclear attack. 

Mr. Speaker, to me these lengthy lists 
suggest three lines of inquiry. First, it 
would be most helpful to know exactly 
how many such committees, councils, 
groups and panels exist in the entire Fed- 
eral establishment, what their nominal 
membership is and who actually contrib- 
utes to their work, how often they meet, 
and what their output is. I suspect that 
we would find either that too many civil 
servants spend too much of their time 
going to meetings—a suspicion held in 
many quarters now—or else that many 
of these bodies are actually either inac- 
tive, or sustained by the efforts of rela- 
tively few staff members. 

Second, the very range of these panels 
dramatizes again the need to reorganize 
our way of handling various types of in- 
teragency communication and coopera- 
tion. In many areas, there is a real need 
for overall liaison among departments to 
establish either common operating prin- 
ciples and practices or coherent policies. 
In many other cases, however, it appears 
that the need for interagency groups 
could be reduced by a shifting of func- 
tions, rearranging responsibilities, and 
placing some sensible restrictions on the 
tendency of bureaus to become involved 
in projects only marginally related to 
their own major assignments and objec- 
tives. 

Third, it would be helpful simply to find 
out how many of these bodies could be 
formally dissolved without any substan- 
tial ill effects. As we have seen in recent 
years, the establishment of a paper com- 
mittee can be cited as an indication of 
initiative, while in fact it may turn out 
to be a convenient substitute for action. 
Although the authority of the President 
and the heads of departments and agen- 
cies to establish committees is and should 
continue to be practically absolute, an 
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occasional pruning of the entire area 
could be constructive. 
ADVISORY GROUPS 


“Brain trusters,“ “kitchen cabinets,” 
and “‘in-and-outers,” have been a feature 
of our Government for many adminis- 
trations. Now, however, the practice of 
enlisting outside talent is being quickly 
expanded. One method, of course, is 
through informal consultations and the 
creation of anonymous task forces re- 
sponsive to the Office of the President. 
Another method, which merits close and 
continuing scrutiny, is the hiring of con- 
sultants or making of research contracts 
at rates which often far exceed the sal- 
aries allowed regular employees. Al- 
though no systematic studies of the use 
of consultants have been made recently, 
except in connection with the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, I suspect that 
considerable money could be saved if 
many of the jobs now contracted out 
were done in-house, or if people now 
hired on a per diem basis could be placed 
on the regular payrolls. 

A third means of tapping outside tal- 
ent is through the creation of advisory 
councils. In many areas, such councils 
do help to bring new ideas and fresh 
perspectives to public policy. In many 
other areas, however, it appears that 
such panels are set up wholly or partially 
for other reasons: to give an added 
stamp of authority to recommendations, 
to help outside professionals feel they 
have a share in program operation, or to 
give recognition, through membership on 
an advisory panel, to outstanding citi- 
zens in certain fields. 

The number of advisory committees, 
councils and groups has grown rapidly 
in the past few years, The Office of Edu- 
cation “Fact Book,” for example, lists 
18 advisory panels which are involved in 
the administration of 29 separate educa- 
tional programs. These include such 
bodies as the National Advisory Council 
on the Education of Disadvantaged Chil- 
dren, the Research Advisory Council, the 
Advisory Council on Insured Loans to 
Students, the Advisory Committee on 
New Educational Media, and the Advis- 
ory Committee on Administrative Costs 
for the National Defense Student Loan 
Program. 

Six programs involve more than one 
group. Vocational education and re- 
search and training projects, for exam- 
ple, involve both the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Vocational Education and the Ad- 
visory Council on Vocational Education. 
It is no wonder that the Office of Educa- 
tion recently was recruiting new em- 
ployees to coordinate the work of its ad- 
visory groups. 

The expansion of advisory panels is 
even more pronounced in scientific and 
research fields. According to recent testi- 
mony by Dr. Donald F. Hornig, Director 
of the Office of Science and Technology, 
the President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee has established a 15-member 
panel on World Food Supply. This panel 
in turn has created 14 subpanels, with a 
total of 137 members, on subjects rang- 
ing from the intensification of plant pro- 
duction to projected trends of trade in 
agricultural products. 

Dr. Leland J. Haworth, Director of the 
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National Science Foundation, reported in 
March that NSF has established “30 or 
40 panels in the research area—including 
the whole Foundation—we have 600 or 
700 paid consultants and more than a 
thousand who serve without compensa- 
tion,” including both research and edu- 
cation panels. A list of NSF consultants 
appointed for advisory panels, divisional 
committees and the National Science 
Board as on June 30, 1966, included 566 
names. 

It would be foolish to criticize the 
practice of employing advisers without 
inquiring closely into the functions, cost, 
and degree of activity of each individual 
panel. Such a study does, however, seem 
to be very desirable. 

INFORMATION MANAGEMENT 

Probably the greatest challenge to pub- 
lic administration today is managing the 
immense volume and variety of informa- 
tion which our vast research and devel- 
opment efforts now produce. For exam- 
ple, federally sponsored R. & D. generates 
about 100,000 published technical re- 
ports each year. The volume of unpub- 
lished documents is far greater. Two 
years ago, it was estimated that original 
items and distributed copies of State 
Department communications totaled 64 
million. 

Physically handling all of this infor- 
mation is difficult enough, and taxes the 
ingenuity of our best librarians and ar- 
chivists. Arranging the raw materials for 
efficient use is a tremendously difficult 
task, but one which is essential to mod- 
ern government. 

A number of ambitious projects are 
currently underway in the executive 
branch to collect, organize, and dissemi- 
nate information about research, publi- 
cations, and statistics of particular inter- 
est to different groups. The medlars 
system of the National Library of Medi- 
cine, for example, has received worldwide 
acclaim. The National Institute of Mental 
Health has established a National Clear- 
inghouse for Mental Health Information. 
HUD recently announced the opening of 
a clearinghouse service to disseminate 
results of HUD research, study, and 
demonstration projects on urban affairs. 
The Clearinghouse for Federal Scientific 
and Technical Information, operated by 
the National Bureau of Standards, is an 
immense and swiftly expanding service. 
Similarly, the OEO Information Center 
is growing as a source of summaries of 
Federal programs, data on Federal ex- 
penditures, and anti-poverty informa- 
tion of many types. 

The problem now is to coordinate all 
of these efforts, both within the Federal 
Establishment and in conjunction with 
projects elsewhere in the country, to de- 
velop common reporting to reduce dupli- 
cation of effort and filing systems, and 
to insure that material will be available 
not only to professionals in a single field 
but also to interested individuals work- 
ing in related areas. 

In a recent statement, Mr. Willard 
Fazar of BOB’s Office of Management 
and Organization outlined the various 
“information communities” which have 
taken shape in fields such as science and 
technology, biomedicine, economics, anti- 
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poverty, national defense, and foreign 
affairs and law. Seeing the systems ap- 
proach as the best guide for the future, 
Mr, Fazar concludes: 


We must move in the direction of pooling 
separate efforts and systems to satisfy the 
common needs of different information com- 
munities. But here we are faced with new 
problems that require early, collaborative 
action among units of government, if we are 
to make the information-management prog- 
ress demanded for the future. 


The National Bureau of Standards 
and the Bureau of the Budget are cur- 
rently engaged in intensive efforts to 
resolve the technical problems which 
must be overcome before compatible in- 
formation systems can be developed. The 
problems are tremendous and it seems to 
me that the Bureau of the Budget, in 
this area as in many others, needs and 
should welcome all of the expert assist- 
ance which can be made available. 


TELEPHONE BILLS 


Mr. Speaker, a number of my col- 
leagues this afternoon will summarize 
other particular areas in which reforms 
appear essential. In some of these areas, 
such as foreign affairs policy formula- 
tion and the vast and intricate processes 
of Government procurement, only com- 
prehensive action will suffice. In other 
problem areas, such as administrative 
delays and confusion, reforms should be 
directed at small points and very minor 
bottlenecks. 

The following colloquy this spring be- 
tween the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. FLoop] and Mr. James F. Kelly, 
Comptroller of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, is typical: 

GSA TELEPHONE BILL 


Mr. Fioop. When did you pay your tele- 
phone bill last in HEW? 

Mr. KELLY. I think quite recently. 

Mr. Fioop. My spies tell me you have not 
and GSA says you have not since a year ago 
last January. If it is true, it is quite a com- 
mentary on your handling of bills. 

Mr. KELLY. We have paid it quite recently, 
but there was a very complex problem in- 
volved, and let me tell you what it was. 

What happened is the General Services Ad- 
ministration has modified the system of 
handling telephones in a way which is far 
cheaper to the Federal Government. They 
have in effect rented the lines all over the 
country on which we make all of our tele- 
phone calls. But there is a problem. They 
send us a huge bill and we have a hundred 
appropriations but have not the slightest 
idea of how much of the phone bill belongs 
to each of these appropriations. The reason 
the system saves so much money is that it 
makes it unnecessary to keep any records. 
As a result, we and every other Government 
agency are faced with a severe problem of 
finding some reasonable method of allocating 
costs in accord with the usage. We are run- 
ning sample on it. But we do not have any 
feeling of confidence that what we are now 
reporting to you as our costs for long-dis- 
tance telephone calls on each appropriation 
reflects the actual use of telephones. It is 
really just a continuation of an historical 
figure. As the programs have changed em- 
phasis and so forth, we do not know how to 
reflect this change. This distribution problem 
caused the bills to get so far behind, 

Secretary GARDNER., You mean all of the 
money they save by not keeping records you 
will use up doing the sampling study. 

Mr. Froop. This type of “saving” is not 
unusual. 
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LIAISON WITH THE STATES 


The intricate confusion of so many 
present Federal administrative practices 
has produced understandable bewilder- 
ment, frustration, and skepticism among 
many State and local officials. Recently 
the administration has announced a 
number of efforts to improve liaison with 
the States. For example, the Director of 
the Office of Emergency Planning has 
been designated as the President's Am- 
bassador to the Governors.” The State 
Department has appointed a special re- 
presentative to inform the States of rele- 
vant foreign policy developments. Most 
recently, the White House approved a 
plan under which each Cabinet mem- 
ber—in addition to his other responsibili- 
ties as the head of a department and a 
member of many coordinating bodies— 
would have personal responsibility for 
maintaining contact with the Governors 
of four or five States. The final assign- 
ments have not been announced, but I 
would assume that each Secretary would 
be assigned to States whose major inter- 
ests were related to those of his Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that these efforts 
will succeed in helping Governors gain 
more coherent information about Fed- 
eral programs and national problems, 
and will also help the highest levels of 
the Federal pyramid gain an increased 
awareness of the difficulties which the 
other partners in our federal system en- 
counter every day in trying to utilize 
Federal assistance. While better liaison 
is always desirable, our ultimate goal 
should be not to improve methods of ex- 
plaining and working out problems, but 
rather to remove the causes of com- 
plaint. 

Mr. Speaker, some of the problems dis- 
cussed today are new, produced by 
changes in the methods and objectives of 
Government. Other difficulties are pe- 
rennial, and have been aggravated by 
the rapid expansion of the Federal 
establishment, during the past few 
years. Old or new, these defects of man- 
agement combine to create serious 
threats to the effectiveness of nearly 
every department, bureau, agency, and 
office in the executive branch. 

In a recent study of the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Committee for Economic 
Development concluded: 

We believe that structural reorganization 
of the executive establishment is a pressing 
need. Granted that many considerations 
bear upon determination of ideal orga- 
nizational arrangements, especially for an 
establishment with the range and scope of 
the Federal Government, we are convinced 
that better grouping of related activities is 
possible, and desirable. 


My colleagues and I are convinced 
that the creation of a new Commission 
on the Organization of the Executive 
Branch would be an extremely construc- 
tive and progressive step. Such a panel, 
we believe, is the best body to conduct a 
truly comprehensive and objective re- 
view, and to develop sound, practical 
recommendations for reforms. As we 
have seen with the first and second 
Hoover Commissions, the work of a 
broadly based panel, composed of promi- 
nent citizens, able to employ the Nation’s 
best talent in many fields, and buttressed 
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by Congressional and public support, can 
achieve both the great changes and the 
small adjustments essential to better 
government. 

On this 20th anniversary of the crea- 
tion of the First Hoover Commission, I 
would like to pay tribute to the fine ex- 
ample set for us by the late President 
Hoover; by the late Clarence J. Brown, 
the “father of the Hoover Commissions”; 
and by all of the eminent individuals 
who served on or assisted the previous 
Commissions. I trust that this anniver- 
sary will bring a new commitment to the 
massive task of continuing reform. For, 
as it was the assignment and achieve- 
ment of the first Hoover Commission to 
reshape the Government to meet post- 
war demands, so it is now our task to 
modernize the Government again, to put 
to work throughout the Federal Estab- 
lishment the most modern technological 
aid and the new and highly promising 
tools of systems management, and to 
make the executive branch a more re- 
sponsive and effective instrument for 
conducting the Nation’s business. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. I yield to 
our distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I wholeheartedly endorse the effort of 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Maruias], to 
arouse this Congress to action on the 
long-overdue review and reform of the 
executive branch of the Government, I 
joined with him and other Republican 
Members in sponsoring such legislation 
2 years ago, and again at the outset of 
the 90th Congress. I believe that the 
machinery of Government, like any other 
machinery upon which our safety de- 
pends, requires continuous upkeep and 
at regular intervals a thorough inspec- 
tion and overhaul. Experience has shown 
that the best way to go about this is to 
set up an independent commission, suf- 
ficiently detached from partisan con- 
siderations yet sufficiently experienced 
in practical governmental problems, such 
as the first and second Hoover Commis- 
sions of the postwar period. 

I do not think this should be a partisan 
political endeavor. Nor do I think it 
should be pigeonholed and postponed 
forever simply because any objective in- 
quiry into the operations of the execu- 
tive branch—whenever it may be under- 
taken—is bound to turn up instances 
of inefficiency and mismanagement 
which may have partisan political 
repercussions. 

This did not deter President Truman, 
in 1947, nor President Eisenhower, in 
1953, from enlisting the great talents of 
former President Herbert Hoover and 
two Commissions of distinguished 
Americans whose monumental works 
helped ease America’s entry into this 
complex era of world leadership and 
responsibility. 

If I might be allowed one moment of 
partisan pride, I would recall that the 
First and Second Hoover Commissions 
were established by the Republican 80th 
Congress and the Republican 83d Con- 
gress, respectively. And I assure my 
friends on the other side of the aisle 
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that if the Democratic 90th Congress 
shirks its plain and present duty to start 
putting the Federal Government’s house 
in order, as the Democratic 89th Con- 
gress did, a Republican 91st Congress 
will make this reorganization effort one 
of its first legislative priorities in 1969. 

But I would really rather see reason 
prevail, To wait will mean at least 2 more 
years’ delay, and already a dozen years 
have slipped past since there has been 
any long, hard look at the overall struc- 
ture of executive branch departments, 
agencies and administrative operations. 
Such a study cannot be undertaken 
overnight, and we now have an oppor- 
tunity to get it started. 

Some Members will point to with 
pride, while others will view with alarm, 
the vast wilderness of new legislation 
and the wild proliferation of new pro- 
grams and administrative agencies 
created by the last Congress under the 
banner of the Great Society. Whatever 
one’s opinion, however, these new execu- 
tive branch functions do exist, and affect 
the existence of millions of Americans 
today. They deserve, as well from the 
proponents as from the opponents of 
each particular program, the very most 
efficient and economical administration 
their Government can provide. 

If there are any valid reasons why we 
should not seriously attack this problem 
of bureaucratic sprawl and do it now, I 
have not heard them. For our part, the 
Republican minority has made its posi- 
tion and the logic of it abundantly clear. 
On January 17, 1966, at the start of the 
second session of the 89th Congress, I 
said in our Republican appraisal of the 
state of the Union: 

There are now 42 separate Federal agen- 
cies involved in education programs alone. 
There are at least 252 welfare programs to- 
day, including 52 separate Federal economic 
aid programs, 57 job training programs and 
65 Federal programs to improve health. In 
the ten years since the second Hoover Com- 
mission made its report, during five Demo- 
eratic-controlled Congresses, employees on 
the Federal payroll have increased by 175,000 
and Federal expenditures have increased by 
$57 billion. 

The Executive branch has become a bu- 
reaucratic jungle. The time has come to ex- 
plore its wild growth and cut it back. 


A week later the House Republican 
policy committee went on record with a 
strong endorsement of the Hoover-type 
commission approach to the problem. 
More than a score of us introduced leg- 
islation similar to Mr. MATHIAS’ current 
bill, H.R. 69. But we were outnumbered 
more than two to one, and nothing 
happened. 

On January 19, 1967, in our second Re- 
publican state of the Union review, I re- 
minded citizens who had just voted a 
clear mandate for economy and effi- 
ciency that— 

The need for streamlining the national 
government has become even more urgent 
since we recommended a new Hoover-type 
Commission a year ago. 


Again the House Republican policy 
committee threw its support behind the 
reorganization effort. On February 23, 
1967, it called for an in-depth commis- 
sion study “now, without further delay.” 

Unfortunately, delay seems to be the 
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regular order when such constructive 
proposals come before this Congress. 
Perhaps this will change some as Mem- 
bers return from communing with their 
constituents over the Fourth of July 
holiday. Whether or not the American 
people want more or less Federal Gov- 
ernment, I am absolutely convinced they 
all want better government. And I hope 
they will let their Congressmen know, as 
they have me, that they will support a 
solid, sensible step such as H.R. 69 to 
improve it. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. I thank 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

At this time I am pleased to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. WINN]. 

Mr. WINN. Mr. Speaker, from its very 
moment of inception, this Nation has 
had the most progressive and forward- 
looking system of government in re- 
corded history. As changes have been in- 
troduced into our society, our Govern- 
ment has changed to absorb the impact 
of those changes. 

Since World War II, our rate of growth 
has shot up spectacularly. In each and 
every area of our national existence, our 
achievements have been impressive. 

We are to realize, however, 
that as richly endowed as this country 
may be, its resources are not unlimited. 
The problems of preserving our heritage, 
while administering to the needs of a 
growing, ever more complex population, 
become more critical every day. 

The pressures are building on the 
leadership of the Nation to look for ways 
to cut down on administrative waste and 
mismanagement in the federal system. 
If the need for serious change to mod- 
ernize the system is not soon recognized, 
political repercussions are bound to be 
felt not only in the White House, but 
in Congress as well. 

In our Federal programs for urban 
renewal, transportation improvement, 
and pollution control, to name just a few, 
we are still operating on the old project- 
by-project basis. Problems are subdi- 
vided into somewhat manageable units, 
but rarely are those units coordinated 
into a comprehensive pattern. It is rarer 
still for one program to be related to an- 
other, particularly in a case where 
agency jurisdictional lines do not over- 
lap. 

For example: One agency is building 
roads to bring more cars into the city, 
while another agency is developing mass 
transit systems to keep them out. 

Another instance of the lack of Fed- 
eral coordination is exhibited when we 
spend about $1 billion a year on avia- 
tion, most of which is devoted to 
moving passengers from one airport to 
another as efficiently and as safely as 
possible. But, we continue to devote little 
attention to getting these passengers to 
and from airports—the one segment of 
airline travel which is taking up a greater 
and greater percentage of total trip time. 

In the health field, Government spends 
over a billion dollars on medical research 
to improve the health of the Nation. 
However, only one-tenth of 1 percent of 
the total is being devoted to improving 
the efficiency of delivery of medical serv- 
ices to the population, such as ambulance 
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service and the development of regional 
ee with advanced medical serv- 


In addition, we find that the public 
sector problems—transportation, hous- 
ing, water management, education, and 
the like—are already the subjects of 
fragmented, yet highly interconnected, 
private activity. 

Now, we throw into this potpourri of 
public problems, the systems approach, 
which, though not new, has been devel- 
oped to a higher degree of competency 
in the last several years. 

The systems approach involves a con- 
tinuous cycle of defining objectives, de- 

alternative systems to achieve 
these objectives, and evaluating these al- 
ternatives in terms of their effectiveness 
and cost. Then continuing on to question 
the objectives and the assumptions un- 
derlying the analysis, open new alterna- 
tives, and establish new objectives. 

This is generally the definition for- 
mulated by the former Comptroller of 
the Department of Defense, Charles J. 
Hitch. It is Mr. Hitch, who, to a great 
degree, we owe the planning-program- 
ing-budgeting system which has consid- 
erable budgetary success in the Depart- 
ment of Defense and which the Presi- 
dent has ordered into effect in all Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The use of the systems approach basi- 
cally implies a sequence of activities such 
as the following: 

First. Definition and detailed descrip- 
tion of the boundaries of the system. 

Second. Functional description of the 
system in terms of the component sub- 
bai and their operational interac- 

ons. 

Third. Determination of objectives and 
criteria of optional system performance. 

Fourth. Examination of reasonable al- 
ternative configurations of system ele- 
ments that approximate optimal system 
performance and the determination of 
the consequences of each configuration 
in terms of feasibility, acceptability, and 
cost effectiveness. 

Fifth. Finally, objective presentation 
of these alternatives and the supporting 
evidence to the responsible decision- 
makers so that they may make appropri- 
ate decisions with respect to selecting 
one of the alternatives for design and 
implementation, keeping in mind, of 
course, that a legitimate outcome may be 
to make no changes. 

Although this process is straightfor- 
ward in concept, it can be exceedingly 
complex and difficult in application. 
Thus, the great socioeconomic problems 
of our time are so complex and massive 
in scope that their analysis requires more 
than a single analyst. They require an 
integrated approach by a team of 
analysts. 


In this respect, a nominal interdisci- 
plinary approach is inadequate. The in- 
dividual scientists, engineers, and tech- 
nicians must become members of an in- 
tegrated team, interacting in a common 
environment on a day-to-day basis with 
a common problem-oriented focus. The 
development of this capability is a hard 
won, time-consuming and costly process, 
but successful results more than offset 
the time and cost involved. 
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There are many instances where the 
systems approach to public problem 
solving has been successful. I think it 
would be appropriate if we examined 
some of these at this time. 

The first example can be found in the 
work which TRW, Inc., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been doing in the health field. 
Several months ago, TRW completed a 
hospital systems study for the Depart- 
ment of Defense—in which they were 
teamed with Beckman Instrument and 
the architectural-engineering firm of 
Daniel, Mann, Johnson, Mendenhall. 
The purpose of the study was to exam- 
ine the application of advanced engineer- 
ing techniques to the operation of exist- 
ing military medical facilities. The stud- 
ies clearly demonstrated that significant 
operating cost reductions could be real- 
ized through the employment of the sys- 
tems approach in the initial design of a 
medical facility. 

In addition, TRW assisted in the de- 
velopment of a $100 million medical cen- 
ter in Alberta, Canada, as well as the 
northern New England regional medi- 
cal program in the United States. 

Second, the Space-General Corp. un- 
dertook a systems analysis and cost-ef- 
fectiveness study of the California system 
of criminal justice. This study repre- 
sented the initial attempt to apply the 
technique of systems engineering to the 
problems of crime and delinquency. 

The study resulted in a program di- 
rected toward an improved system of 
criminal justice in California. The major 
elements of this proposed program are: 

The development of an information 
system linking together various agen- 
cies of criminal justice and being capa- 
ble of evaluating program and system ef- 
fectiveness through collection, storage, 
and processing of appropriate data. 

A systematic study of persons involved 
in criminal activity and identification of 
crime susceptible groups. 

Carefully selected prevention programs 
directed toward the susceptible offender 
groups. 

Technical assistance in the apprehen- 
sion and processing of offenders. 

Development of more effective meth- 
ods in the management and treatment 
of offenders with attendant studies of 
subsequent behavior and costs. 

The development and training of man- 
power to carry out the program. 

The development of public support 
and understanding through informa- 
tion and community education programs. 

A comprehensive master plan which 
projects over a 5-year period the sched- 
uling and cost of the program. 

Third, there are a large number of 
companies—among them General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse, Sunset Petroleum, 
and various aluminum companies— 
which have begun to identify themselves 
as being in the “city business,” rather 
than in the materials or product busi- 
ness. This has led them to engage in the 
acquisition of large tracts of land, in the 
planning of the use of this land, and in 
the design for neighborhoods, communi- 
ties, and cities, instead of individual 
buildings or component parts. 

These companies see the cities not only 
as opportunities for the sale of tradi- 
tional products, like appliances, but as 
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an opportunity to contribute to society. 
It has been estimated that approxi- 
mately 70 such new cities are in various 
stages of development and construction 
in the United States. This marks the first 
time in our country that one set of 
planners or designers have addressed 
themselves to the problem of designing 
a city as a system. 

Finally, a considerable amount of sys- 
tems work has been done by U.S. corpo- 
rations overseas. Litton Industries, for 
example, prepared a program for the 
Greek Government to develop Crete and 
the western Peloponnesus by using the 
systems approach. The plan is for Litton 
to provide the management capability 
for a 10-year project with twin goals— 
transforming both regions into tourist 
attractions and stimulating industriali- 
zation. 

I am confident that, as a Hoover-type 
commission studies executive branch or- 
ganization and programs, they will have 
many opportunities to compare current 
unsuccessful Federal programs to simi- 
lar programs undertaken by private en- 
terprise using the systems approach. 

By enacting legislation to assemble a 
Hoover-type commission we will be giv- 
ing authority to an independent arm of 
the Government to conduct the sort of 
introspective examination of our gov- 
ernmental system needed to cause the 
kinds of vast changes capable of coping 
with the problems I have outlined. 

As I see it, the problem of the Com- 
mission, in terms of the systems ap- 
proach, will be twofold. 

First, there is the two-pronged ques- 
tion of how, in a management sense, we 
can improve the things we are already 
doing and whether or not we are doing 
all that needs to be done. 

This problem deals basically with the 
overlapping of programs and the lack 
of coordination between similar pro- 
grams. Coordination, where it does exist, 
is more of a tug of war between agencies 
trying to justify their existence than it 
is a cooperative effort for the public 
good. Too many programs are unsuc- 
cessful for there not to be, at least, some 
common management flaws. 

We must use the most modern man- 
agement techniques to run the Nation’s 
biggest business—its Government. Ef- 
forts have been made to introduce the 
systems approach into the Department of 
Defense, and, as I stated previously, a 
directive has been issued ordering all 
Government agencies to use the plan- 
ning-programing-budgeting system. But 
this is only a beginning and the current 
administration is encountering difficul- 
ties with the several agencies that were 
reported to be dragging their feet. 

The second portion of the problem is 
the determination of the role of private 
enterprise in the solution of public prob- 
lems. 

The Federal Government attracts 
many able people who are capable of op- 
erating in a relatively advanced man- 
agerial environment. But, the Govern- 
ment in Washington, being far from the 
grassroots, is seriously limited in its sen- 
sitivity to local issues and data. The 
addition of private industry to the search 
for solutions would offer a reservoir of 
data that has hitherto been untapped. 
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From the point of view of business, it 
is conceivable that the potentially en- 
larging “public market” will mean more 
than Government contracts and loans. 
Some private firms, in the future, might 
even want to operate such a traditional- 
ly public service as the mail delivery. 
Economist John Kenneth Galbraith 
even foresees the day when business in 
this Nation will be leaning more and 
more toward the Communications Satel- 
lite Corp. type of corporate establish- 
ment. 

These developments are far in the fu- 
ture. They all involve an element of risk 
and pose great challenges to our in- 
tellect and ability to organize. But this 
is much more true of government than 
of business because of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s deficiencies, in its capacity 
to effectively deal with complex modern 
problems. 

Private industry can do a great deal 
to help solve some of our major domestic 
problems, The flexibility, drive, and man- 
agement competency of the better 
managed firms can make more signif- 
icant contributions than any of us can 
imagine. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Kansas for his comments 
and his contribution. 

I am glad to yield at this time to the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, almost 20 years ago, the Hoover Com- 
mission reported that— 

The time has come when the budgetary 
and accounting systems of the Federal Gov- 
ernment must be modernized. Unless this 
is done, the Congress, the executive branch, 
and the public will be unable intelligently 
to judge the wisdom of the proposed ex- 
penditure and the effectiveness of past 
expenditures. 


Although it can be said that the 
Hoover Commission directed its atten- 
tion primarily to the mechanics of the 
budgetary and accounting systems of 
our Federal Government, the statement 
is prophetic of today’s conditions. If 
there is one need, one shortcoming, one 
inadequacy that stands out above all 
others in the legislative process it is a 
need for congressional review and anal- 
ysis of the relative value and effective- 
ness of programs. This need for an objec- 
tive, scientific review of Federal expendi- 
tures and activities becomes greater and 
more obvious every day, yet public 
evaluation and accountability remains 
minimal. 

Today this need, this shortcoming, 
this inadequacy, is receiving serious at- 
tention from responsible, experienced, 
and knowledgeable people in and out of 
Government. Such concern attests to the 
urgency of the problem. In answer to 
H.R. 69, our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Mitts], 
the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, has introduced legislation 
which would establish a commission for 
the purpose of assisting the Congress in 
determining the relative priorities of 
programs within the total budget struc- 
ture. The creation of this commission 
on an ad hoc basis may well be used to 
supplement a more far-reaching and 
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permanent system whereby economy, ef- 
ficiency, and effectiveness can be pro- 
moted. Certainly, such a commission 
now could bring to the Congress the 
diversity of views which is necessary if 
the legislative branch is to have a full 
understanding of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s participation and involvement in 
the many facets of our sociological and 
economic existence. 

But the Congress needs more. The 
Congress needs an adequate, permanent, 
professional agency to assist it in the 
determination of the wisdom and desir- 
ability of a program and the amount of 
the cost it justifies. An agency even re- 
motely beholden to another branch is 
insufficient. It must be a direct arm of 
the Congress. 

The ultimate test of the advisability 
of Government expenditure must be a 
determination as to whether the benefits 
to be derived and the objectives to be 
served justify their cost, and whether the 
burdens they may impose on the tax- 
payer and the economy are dispropor- 
tionate to the goals to be achieved. For 
an effective and consistent policy, these 
appraisals and evaluations of expendi- 
tures and activities against their cost 
must be made in a regular, objective, 
scientific, and empirical way, rather 
than in a haphazard, hit-and-miss, now- 
and-then, or even subjective manner. 

For Congress to fail to create and to 
adequately provide for this oversight 
function would amount to a failure on 
the part of Congress to recognize the ir- 
responsibility of uneconomical, ineffi- 
cient, and ineffective governmental ac- 
tivities. It would further be a failure of 
the Congress to recognize the fact that 
old solutions and old methods do not 
necessarily, and probably cannot, solve 
today’s complex problems of housing, 
poverty, crime, transportation, and pol- 
lution, to mention only a few. 

Mr. Speaker, permit me to cite two 
examples out of many from my district 
which clearly indicate the need for im- 
proved economy and efficiency and the 
need for analyses and evaluations to de- 
termine the effectiveness of programs and 
activities. 

I recently received a letter from a pro- 
fessor of education at a college in my 
district with reference to the disburse- 
ment of research funds by the Office of 
Education. He remarked that he wanted 
“to make some comments about the ap- 
propriations that have been earmarked 
for educational research in the past and 
the extraordinary ineffectiveness of the 
ways in which they have been distributed 
by the Office of Education.” The profes- 
sor goes on to say that— 

Despite the very large increases in appro- 
priations over the last decade, there has been 
virtually no increase in the volume of pub- 
lished educational research. The money has 
been distributed, often in very large quanti- 
ties, but so much of it has been frittered 
away on projects that are virtually worthless 
that little of substance has emerged. 


He concludes that 

There is an urgent need for well-planned 
educational research. 

Another example of inefficiency, red- 
tape, and unnecessary duplication was 
pointed out to me by an engineering firm 
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in my district which has extensive con- 
tact with the Federal Government. The 
firm wrote: 

The Farmers Home Administration under 
the Department of Agriculture is loaded with 
people (who) don’t know what else to do but 
to make work for additional people. Their 
program of grants for water and sewer utili- 
ties in the small communities is so bogged 
down in fantastic paper work, that it is al- 
most impossible to understand what objective 
there could possibly be under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to get water and sewers 
in these communities. 


In contrast, this firm pointed out 
that— 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development has been working with these 
kinds of grants and the paper work and 
complexity is nowhere near as complicated 
nor as ridiculous as that of the Farmers 
Home Administration. 


Mr. Speaker, these examples under- 
score the pervasive problem that the 
present postauthorization review of Fed- 
eral programs and activities is inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory. This is due in 
part to the expanding scope and nature 
of governmental activities and the need 
for the establishment of priorities, and 
in part on the recognition that econ- 
omy, efficiency, and effectiveness can 
and must be improved. Review should 
be much more than a matter of mere 
fiscal accounting and auditing, as those 
terms are commonly understood, and 
probably even more importantly this re- 
view, analysis, and evaluation must be 
made by the Congress separately and 
distinctly from any review which is 
made by the executive branch or the ad- 
ministrator of the program. 

For the Congress to perform its func- 
tions properly, and to make the Govern- 
ment more accountable to the people, it 
needs to appraise the total performance 
and effectiveness of a program or activi- 
ty. Normal accounting methods, on what- 
ever basis, are not able to provide the 
Congress and the public with the kind 
of critique of Government operations so 
vitally needed. Concern with economy 
and efficiency in isolation is not enough. 
We must also be concerned with sub- 
stantive effectiveness and performance. 

The Congress does not distill policy 
once and for all. Policy objectives are 
being continually revised in the light of 
experience and changing circumstances. 
The decision whether to expand or con- 
tract, to continue or discontinue, to sup- 
port or challenge a program or activity 
should clearly depend primarily on its 
present effectiveness and relative prior- 
ity as scientifically and objectively es- 
tablished, along with projections for the 
future based on the same criteria. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced legislation calling for the 
establishment of an Office of Program 
Analysis and Evaluation. This Office 
would be under the direction of a legis- 
lative auditor, appointed for a 15-year 
term by the Congress. This Office would 
be similar in structure to the General 
Accounting Office but would be more 
clearly an arm of the Congress. The Of- 
fice would in no way affect the vital 
functions of the GAO. To the extent pos- 
sible, performance audits, analyses, and 
evaluations would be performed by in- 
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dependent contracting consultants, us- 
ing the increasingly credible tools of 
social science and data processing. 

The purpose of such analyses and 
evaluations would be to determine the 
effectiveness of Federal programs and 
activities from four different aspects: 

First, in terms of present and projected 
costs; 

Second, in terms of meeting the intent 
of Congress; 

Third, in comparison with other pro- 
grams and activities with similar objec- 
tives and whether they should be merged, 
modified, or discontinued; 

Fourth, in terms of the relative budget 
priority which should be assigned to 
such program or activity, and the rela- 
tive impact of an increase or reduction 
of funds for the program. 

Analyses and evaluations would be 
made by the Office at the request of 
either House of Congress, by any of their 
standing committees, or by a new joint 
committee created to oversee the work 
of the legislative auditor. Such reports 
would have no binding effect and would 
be only an additional, albeit important 
and new source of information on which 
Members of Congress can act. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the need is clear. 
Our problems are unprecedented. Let us 
rise to the challenge. I strongly urge 
prompt House action and hearings on 
this legislation and urge my colleagues 
to give it their careful consideration. I 
shall welcome the support of all who 
wish to join me in this effort. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. I am glad 
to yield to my colleague from Maryland. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to 
commend my colleague from just west of 
me in the State of Maryland who, as 
usual, is representing his constituents 
and I believe doing a service to all of the 
American people by focusing attention 
on the greatest problem we have in gov- 
ernment, that is, coming to grips with 
the intricacies of government. With the 
extending and daily growth and pro- 
liferation of domestic agencies at all 
levels of government and the growing 
intricacy and complexity of our Military 
Establishment, I think the necessity for 
this legislation is becoming more critical 
with each passing month. 

I certainly join my colleague from 
Maryland in the hope that there will be 
a speedy enactment of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to further 
state that it is commonsense and good 
business for any organization to re- 
evaluate its operations periodically, and 
the Federal Government, which con- 
tinues to grow, seemingly without 
bounds, is no exception. Significantly, 
the last comprehensive study and major 
overhaul of the executive branch took 
place over a decade ago, when Congress 
approved for the second time and the 
President again appointed a distin- 
guished Commission on Executive 
Reorganization. 

The success and impact of the Hoover 
Commission’s recommendations are well 
known, and there is no doubt in my mind 
that a similar investigation of our pres- 
ent complex executive machinery could 
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yield the same good results. In other 
words, the establishment of a Hoover- 
type commission is again in order—in 
fact, it is long overdue. 

Everyone is familiar with Government 
waste and inefficiency due to inadequate 
channels of communications within and 
between Government agencies, duplica- 
tion of functions, a lack of clearly de- 
fined areas of jurisdiction, and anti- 
quated management techniques. But 
there is still another matter I would like 
to point out that is as important as those 
just mentioned. 

There is an urgent need to establish 
more direct lines of communications be- 
tween our many Governinent agencies 
and those private citizens requiring as- 
sistance from these agencies. Today, the 
individual who requires immediate ac- 
tion on a personal problem, and who 
must deal with the executive branch of 
the Government to solve this difficulty, is 
faced with an enormous and almost over- 
whelming bureaucracy. 

And, Mr. Speaker, this lack of effective, 
direct communications between the Gov- 
ernment and its citizenry is daily ap- 
parent to every Congressman and Sena- 
tor whose offices must act constantly as 
an intermediary for the individual who 
cannot gain the proper attention of the 
particular Government agency with 
which he must deal. And by having to 
act as a go-between, we merely add one 
more step to an already overly compli- 
cated process. 

Government must never grow so big 
that it loses sight of the individual. At 
one time or another every citizen has 
an occasion to contact a Government 
agency with a personal inquiry—an in- 
quiry relevant to his family’s welfare 
and happiness. At such a time, it is vital 
that we do not have a Government so 
computerized that it is impossible to deal 
with a citizen on a personal basis. In 
other words, Mr. Speaker, any efforts 
made to streamline the executive branch 
of the Government must be done so to in- 
crease, not decrease, personal contact 
with the citizens it is meant to serve. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. I thank 
the gentleman for his encouragement 
and his support and for his own fine ex- 
ample. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
author of H.R. 418, providing for the es- 
tablishment of the Commission on the 
Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, I am happy to join my 
colleagues today in urging the enact- 
ment of this legislation and in stressing 
the need for expeditious action in this 
matter. 

the Federal Government 
should represent the zenith of efficiency 
in the performance of its duties and 
functions. The taxpayers who finance 
the Federal Government, and whose 
lives are in some way or another affected 
every day by the Federal Government, 
have the right to expect the very best. To 
the contrary, however, as any individual, 
group or representative, who has had 
occasion to deal with the Federal Gov- 
ernment knows, the executive branch 
presents endless examples of overlap- 
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ping jurisdiction, duplicated responsi- 
bilities, moncoordinated activities, and 
uncooperative efforts. 

The purpose of legislation such as my 
bill, H.R. 418, is to establish a commis- 
sion to review the vast structure of the 
executive branch, probing into its areas 
of jurisdiction and responsibility, in 
order to define, streamline, consolidate, 
and coordinate those areas into an effi- 
cient, effective organization. 

As the ranking minority member of 
the House Public Works Committee, I 
am particularly aware of a number of 
programs falling within the committee’s 
jurisdiction which are obvious examples 
of the need for a searching and thorough 
review of the organizational problems of 
the executive branch, looking toward 
the recommendation of proper and cor- 
rective reform measures. The following 
résumé of certain programs within the 
jurisdiction of the Public Works Com- 
mittee which highlight and support the 
need for a Commission on the Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the 
Government is submitted for my col- 
leagues’ information and in support of 
the establishment of this commission. 


House COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC Works 


The House Committee on Public Works 
has legislative jurisdiction over the follow- 
ing programs: 

The Federal-aid highway programs, in- 
cluding investigations thereof; 

Rivers and harbors and flood control works 
of improvement; 

Federal public buildings and grounds; 

Small watershed development and flood 
prevention program; 

Federal water pollution control legislation; 

Public works for the benefit of navigation, 
including bridges and dams; 

Certain economic development programs; 
and 

Oil pollution. 


PROGRAMS ENCOMPASSED 


Included within this jurisdiction are pro- 
grams authorized by such Acts as the fol- 
lowing: 

Federal-Aid Highways Acts; 

Highway Safety Act of 1966; 

Highway Beautification Act of 1965; 

Omnibus Rivers and Harbors and Flood 
Control Acts; 

Public Buildings Act of 1959; 

Small Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act; 

Federal Water Pollution Control Act; 

Water quality Act of 1965; 

Clean Water Restoration Act of 1966; 

Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965; 

Appalachian Regional Development Act of 
1965; 

Disaster Relief Act of 1966; 

Additional Monetary Authorizations for 
Certain River Basin Plans Acts; and 

Various measures for the District of Co- 
lumbia, such as, Third Library of Congress 
Building; Official Residence for the Vice 
President of the United States; National 
Visitors’ Center; Heliport; and Joseph H. 
Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden. 

While a certain amount of objective review 
of Federal executive operations can be ac- 
complished during the normal course of 
hearings by the Committees of Congress on 
various programs within each Committee’s 
respective jurisdiction, a new Hoover-type 
Commission to conduct a review of the oper- 
ations of the Federal executive, with a view 
toward assessment of the problems of dupli- 
cation, lack of coordination, red tape, and 
sheer bigness, and to recommend reforms of 
government operations, is obviously needed. 
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There are a number of items which relate 
to public works programs which emphasize 
this point. 

Section 204. Section 204 of the Demonstra- 
tion Cities and Metropolitan Development 
Act of 1966 requires that all applications 
after June 30, 1967, for many types of Fed- 
eral loan and grant programs, be reviewed 
by an area-wide agency designated to per- 
form metropolitan or regional planning in 
each standard metropolitan statistical area. 
Ineluded within the types of activities en- 
compassed by the Act’s requirements are 
Federal loans or grants to assist in carry- 
ing out open-space land projects or for the 
planning or construction of hospitals, air- 
ports, libraries, water supply and distribu- 
tion facilities, sewerage facilities and waste 
treatment works, highways, tra tion 
facilities, and water development and land 
conservation projects. Thus, any of these 
types of projects must be reviewed by such 
an areawide or regional planning agency 
within a standard metropolitan statistical 
area. 

On May 17, 1967, the House, by an over- 
whelming vote, adopted my amendment to 
the Independent Offices and Department of 
Housing and Urban Development Appropria- 
tions Bill, 1968, to prohibit the use of any 
funds therein for the administration of sec- 
tion 204 of the 1966 Act. Despite this clear 
reflection of the intent of Congress that sec- 
tion 204 be continued no further by the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, that Department proceeded to carry 
out its aspects of the implementation of sec- 
tion 204, including the designation of area- 
wide or regional planning agencies and the 
geographical areas over which such agen- 
cies would have respective jurisdictions. I 
have been advised by high officials within 
that Department that, in their view, my pro- 
hibition in the HUD Appropriations Bill 
would be applicable only to programs within 
that particular Department, not to any pro- 
grams within other departments of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The section 204 controversy reflects a 
number of things about which we are dis- 
cussing here today. It reflects the growing 
proliferation of review of projects and pro- 
grams within the Federal Government, a 
proliferation that has already begun to tie 
up many projects and programs with needless 
red tape. It reflects the callous disregard of 
clear Congressional intent by those who ad- 
minister programs within the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It reflects the growth of control 
by the Federal Government over planning 
by the municipalities, counties, and States. 
It reflects the seizure by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of prerogatives with respect to local 
planning and development which have rested 
throughout our Nation’s history with State 
and local governments, and it reflects an 
attempt by the Federal Government to con- 
trol all aspects of such planning and de- 
velopment. 

H.R. 25. H.R. 25, a bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, supposedly in coopera- 
tion with the States, to preserve, protect, de- 
velop, restore, and make accessible estuarine 
areas of the Nation which are valuable for 
sport and commercial fishing, wildlife con- 
servation, recreation, and scenic beauty, and 
for other purposes, has been the subject of 
heated debate. 

At a time when the Federal Government 
should be considering means to simplify pro- 
cedures within it, H.R. 25 would establish a 
procedure whereby dual permits—one from 
the Secretary of the Army and one from the 
Secretary of the Interlor—would be required 
to dredge, fill, and so forth within estuarine 
areas. Presently, a permit is required only 
from the Secretary of the Army, but HR. 25 
would complicate even further the Federal 
procedures on this matter by requiring per- 
mits from two Secretaries on the Federal 
level. 
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H.R. 25, as introduced, would also be a 
great encroachment on the rights of the 
States and municipalities with respect to 
planning the use of estuarine areas and with 
respect to the subsequent development 
thereof. 

Water Pollution. A classic example of why 
the Nation needs another Hoover-type Com- 
mission is the operations of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration during its 
first year within the Department of the In- 
terior. The administration of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act has been a mat- 
ter of controversy practically since its enact- 
ment in 1956. After years within the Public 
Health Service, the Congress in 1965 elevated 
the administration of the Federal water pol- 
lution control program to an agency status, 
creating the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Then in the 
Spring of 1966, without even consulting the 
Congressional leaders responsible for han- 
dling water pollution control legislation, the 
President sent to the Congress a plan, which 
subsequently became Reorganization Plan No. 
2 of 1966, to transfer that new agency to the 
Department of the Interior. 

This shakeup of the Federal program, with- 
out advance warning to Congress, resulted 
in the loss of nearly 60 percent of the per- 
sonnel in this highly technical and complex 
field. It was a great loss to the Federal effort 
to control the pollution of our Nation's 
waters. Furthermore, the administration of 
the sewage treatment plants construction 
program was set back by administrative tur- 
moll. 

The House Committee on Public Works 
held two days of hearings this year on the 
progress of the Federal effort in this area. 
What the Committee heard was most dis- 
couraging. As I said on the Floor on June 
16th, the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration should be given an award as 
the worst administered Federal agency for 
fiscal year 1967. Because of constant shake- 
ups of the administration of the program, 
because of the duplication of effort with 
other agencies, because of the lack of co- 
ordination of their programs with other 
Federal agencies in this field, because of the 
red tape involved in getting a project ap- 
proved by this agency, the Federal effort to 
control water pollution has greatly suffered. 

Federal-Aid Highways. This Administra- 
tion has taken it upon itself to downgrade 
the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, the bureau 
responsible for the administration of the 
public roads. Through the creation of a Fed- 
eral Highway Administration within the De- 
partment of Transportation, the Bureau has 
been downgraded to a mere operational unit, 
devoid of any word whatsoever in policy 
formulation. It is discouraging that the bu- 
reau responsible for carrying out a program 
cannot have a word in the formulation of 
policy with respect to that program. 

Congress has expressed itself in very clear 
terms that the roads program must be given 
high priority within the transportation pro- 
grams of the Federal Government. Yet the 
Administration continues to push the road 
program further into the background, often 
relying upon costly and often ineffective 
other means of transportation as alterna- 
tives to roads. Furthermore, the road pro- 
gram is being subjected to more and more 
reviews by non-roads entities. Section 204 of 
the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966 includes highways 
as one of the programs encompassed within 
the review authority of areawide or regional 
planning agencies within standard metro- 
politan statistical areas. The Secretary of 
Agriculture now has to clear a road project 
to make sure that no erosion results from 
the construction thereof, as an example of 
the strings that are being attached to the 


road program. 
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Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, since I be- 
lieve I was the first Member of Congress 
to issue a call for a new Hoover Com- 
mission, I am, of course, delighted by the 
proceedings on the floor of the House 
today. That so many of my colleagues 
should have joined in asking for the 
formation of a new Hoover-type com- 
mission is to me a recognition of the im- 
portance of such a commission in stream- 
lining and making more efficient our 
Federal Government. 

During my first campaign for US. 
Congress in the fall of 1962, one of the 
main planks in my platform was for the 
creation of a new Hoover Commission by 
the Congress of the United States. After 
my election and in accordance with my 
pledge to the people of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of New York, on the 
very first day of the 88th Congress, im- 
mediately after I was sworn in as a new 
Member of Congress, I placed in the 
hopper a bill (H.R. 965) creating and 
setting up a new Hoover Commission. 
That was on January 9, 1963. 

Since that day to this I have been 
working among my colleagues in both 
the House and Senate to stimulate in- 
terest in this new proposal for a Hoover 
Commission. My efforts have met with 
increasing success to the point where it 
is now inevitable that such a commis- 
sion will be formed in the near future. 
The only thing that now keeps it from 
becoming a reality is the resistance and 
“ie of the administration to back 
it. 

I confidently predict that if this pro- 
posal were to clear the Government Op- 
erations Committee and come to the floor 
of the House, it would pass both bodies 
of Congress unanimously. Why we are not 
proceeding forward in this matter is 
more than I can understand. I have only 
this week written to the chairman of the 
Government Operations Committee ask- 
ing him to schedule hearings on such a 
proposal at the earliest possible date. 

Although I have no pride of authorship 
which would obstruct any reasonable 
proposal to establish such a new com- 
mission, I still believe my original idea to 
have the new commission under the 
joint heads of former Presidents Truman 
and Eisenhower to be a substantially 
sound and good one. 

I would like at this point to spread in 
the Recorp the text of the original bill, 
put in the hopper by me on the 9th of 
January 1963. I urge that this bill or one 
similar to it be enacted by the Congress 
at the earliest date. It would be a just and 
fitting tribute to the memory of the late, 
great President of the United States: 
Herbert Hoover. 

H.R. 965 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

SECTION 1. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress to promote economy, effi- 
ciency, and improved service in the transac- 
tion of the public business in the depart- 
ments, bureaus, agencies, boards, commis- 
sions, offices, independent establishments, and 
instrumentalities of the executive branch of 
the Government by— 

(1) recommending methods and proce- 
dures for reducing expenditures to the low- 
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est amount consistent with the efficient per- 
formance of essential services, activities, and 
functions; 

(2) eliminating duplication and overlap- 
ping of services, activities, and functions; 

(3) consolidating services, activities, and 
functions of a similar nature; 

(4) abolishing services, activities, and 
functions not necessary to the efficient con- 
duct of government; 

(5) defining responsibilities of officials; 

(6) eliminating nonessential services, func- 
tions, and activites which are competitive 
with private enterprise; and 

(7) relocating agencies now responsible di- 
rectly to the President in departments or 
other agencies if it can be shown to be more 
efficient as a result. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION ON THE 
REORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF THE 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Sec. 2. (a) For the purpose of carrying out 
the policy set forth in section 1 of this Act, 
there is hereby established a commission to 
be known as the Commission on the Re- 
organization and Operation of the Execu- 
tive Branch (in this Act referred to as the 
Commission“). 

(b) Service of an individual as a member 
of the Commission or employment of an in- 
dividual by the Commission as an attorney 
or expert in any business or professional field, 
on a part-time or full-time basis, with or 
without compensation, shall not be consid- 
ered as service or employment bringing such 
individual within the provisions of section 
281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, or section 190 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99). 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) NUMBER AND APPOINTMENT.— 
The Commission shall be composed of ten 
members as follows: 

(1) Two appointed by the President of the 
United States from private life; 

(2) Four appointed by the President of 
the Senate, two from the Senate and two 
from private life; and 

(3) Four appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, two from the 
House of Representatives and two from 
private life. 

(b) POLITICAL AFFILIATION.—Members of 
the Commission appointed from private life 
shall represent equally the Democratic and 
Republican Parties. With respect to mem- 
bers of the Commission appointed from the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
there shall be a Representative and a Sen- 
ator from the Democratic Party and one each 
from the Republican Party. 

(c) Vacancres.—Any vacancy in the Com- 
mission shall not affect its powers, but shall 
be filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Src. 4. The President may appoint the last 
two former Presidents of the United States 
as co-Chairmen. If no such appointment is 
made, the Commission shall elect a Chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman from among its 
members. 

QUORUM 


Sec. 5. Six members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. (a) MEMBERS or Concress.—Mem- 
bers of Congress who are members of the 
Commission shall serve without compensa- 
tion in addition to that received for their 
services as Members of Congress; but they 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of the duties vested, 
in the Commission. 

(b) MEMBERS From THE EXECUTIVE 
Brancu.—The members of the Commission 
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who are in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment shall serve without compensation 
in addition to that received for their serv- 
ices in the executive branch, but they shall 
be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them 
in the performance of the duties vested in 
the Commission. 

(c) Memprrs From Private Lire.—The 
members from private life shall each receive 
$50 per diem when engaged in the actual 
performance of duties vested in the Com- 
mission, plus reimbursement for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of such 
duties. 

STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 7. (a) The Commission shall have 
power to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as it deems advisable, with- 
out regard to the provisions of the civil serv- 
ice laws and the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended. 

(b) The Commission may procure, without 
regard to the civil service laws and the clas- 
sification laws, temporary and intermittent 
services to the same extent as is authorized 
for the departments by section 15 of the Act 
of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810), but at rates 
not to exceed $50 per diem for individuals. 


EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, so much as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 9. (a) INVXSTIdarIOox.— The Commis- 
sion shall study and investigate the present 
organization and methods of operation of all 
departments, bureaus, agencies, boards, com- 
missions, offices, independent establishments, 
and instrumentalities of the Government 
except the Judiciary and the Congress of the 
United States to determine what changes 
therein are necessary in their opinion to ac- 
complish the purposes set forth in section 
lof this Act. 

(b) Reporr.—The Commission shall sub- 
mit an interim report to the Congress ninety 
days after the first day of the first calendar 
month which begins after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act and an interim report ten 
days after the end of each succeeding ninety- 
day period on its activities and recommenda- 
tions for such ninety-day period. The Com- 
mission shall make its final report of find- 
ings and recommendations to the Congress 
not later than two years after the date of 
enactment of this Act, at which date the 
Commission shall cease to exist. The final 
report of the Commission may propose such 
constitutional amendments, legislative en- 
actments and administrative actions as in 
its judgment are necessary to carry out its 
recommendations. 

POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 10. (a) HEARINGS AND SESSIONS.— The 
Commission or, on the authorization of the 
Commission, any subcommittee or member 
thereof, may, for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this Act, hold such hear- 
ings and sit and act at such times and places, 
administer such oaths, and require, by sub- 
pena or otherwise, the attendance and testi- 
mony of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, records, correspondence, mem- 
orandums, papers, and documents as the 
Commission or such subcommittee or mem- 
ber may deem advisable. Subpenas may be 
issued under the signature of the Chairman 
of the Commission, of such subcommittee, or 
any duly designated member, and may be 
served by any person designated by such 
Chairman or member. The provisions of sec- 
tions 102 to 104, inclusive, of the Revised 
Statutes (U.S. C., title 2, sees. 192-194), shall 
apply in the case of any failure of any wit- 
ness to comply with any subpena or to 
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testify when summoned under authority of 
this section. 

(b) OBTAINING OFFICIAL Data.—The Com- 
mission is authorized to secure directly from 
any executive department, bureau, agency, 
board, commission, office, independent estab- 
Hshment, or instrumentality information, 
suggestions, estimates, and statistics for the 
purpose of this Act; and each such depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
Office, establishment, or instrumentality is 
authorized and directed to furnish such in- 
formation, suggestions, estimates, and statis- 
tics directly to the Commission, upon request 
made by the Chairman or Vice Chairman. 

Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the gentleman from Maryland 
{Mr. Marutas] for his leadership in ef- 
forts to establish a Commission on the 
Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. I wholeheartedly en- 
dorse his bill, H.R. 69, which seeks to 
accomplish this purpose. 

Although I have been a Member of 
Congress for only a little more than 6 
months, the need for a thorough review 
of the executive branch has become very 
apparent to me. Frequently my work on 
behalf of constituents leads me into deal- 
ings with several different agencies each 
having some jurisdiction over the matter 
at hand. Often these jurisdictions over- 
lap. The road to a solution is often 
lengthy, tortuous, and sometimes cir- 
cular. 

As an example, I find that in dealing 
with transportation matters—especially 
as they have involved the fate of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
which is so vital to my State—there is 
no single agency or department which 
can set transportation policy for the 
Federal Government. In addition to the 
Department of Transportation, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is con- 
cerned. In the case of the New Haven 
situation, the Justice Department is in- 
volved and lately, the Post Office De- 
partment has become mixed in. Other 
areas of transportation find the addition 
of the Federal Aviation Agency, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and the Maritime 
Commission. This is not the limit of 
jurisdiction over transportation. The 
Department of Defense and the Treasury 
Department have functions in this field. 
There are probably others whose inter- 
ests are involved from time to time. The 
diversity of policymaking authorities in 
this field results in the failure to develop 
any coordinated, comprehensive, or con- 
sistent Federal policy toward transpor- 
tation. 

This is but one broad field where such 
a situation exists. Other examples are 
innumerable. Air and water pollution, 
for instance; the administration of edu- 
cational programs, for instance. I have 
had experience with the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development rela- 
tive to the open-space program which it 
administers but found that the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation, in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, has a major inter- 
est in open-space development. 

I am not saying that such divisions of 
authority are necessarily bad. Executive 
operations should be subjected to a com- 
prehensive review to help insure effi- 
ciency of operations and eliminate waste. 

In the past few years, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has expanded its role into many 
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new fields. There is abundant evidence 
of growing pains. It is time to take a pro- 
fessional look. New agencies have sprung 
into being and the Federal payroll is 
nearing the 3 million mark. Some agen- 
cies are reportedly undermanned and can 
barely keep up with the work demanded 
of them, while in others, employees are 
hard put to find enough to do. 

Federal paperwork cost something like 
$8 billion last year. Complaints from 
State and local officials about Federa! 
delays and inefficiencies are on the rise. 
It is past time for Congress to insist that 
the finest tools of modern management 
be applied to achieving the mest efficient 
possible management of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Similar work was undertaken with 
great success by the Hoover Commissions 
of 1947-49 and 1953-55. The proposal be- 
ing made here today would establish a 
similar Commission made up of two Sen- 
ators, two Representatives, two Gover- 
nors, two members appointed from the 
executive branch, and six members 
named from private life. It would have 
funds to hire a staff and be authorized 
to hold public hearings. All relevant doc- 
uments and information from all Federal 
departments and agencies would be 
available for the Commission’s use. It 
would be required to submit periodic, in- 
terim reports and a final report with 
recommendations within 2 years. 

I urge that this measure be approved 
at the earliest possible moment. Each day 
it is delayed adds to the urgency for it. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, since the 
second Hoover Commission presented its 
final report with tions for 
streamlining and reorganizing the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, there has been a vast prolifera- 
tion of departments, commissions, 
bureaus, boards, offices, and other execu- 
tive agencies. In addition to the 12 
Cabinet departments, there are at least 
53 so-called independent agencies in the 
executive branch. In the last decade at 
least 44 new agencies, temporary or 
permanent, have been established, at the 
same time that almost as many were 
being transferred or abolished. 

One problem of executive organization 
with which I have long been concerned is 
the subordinate position of the Maritime 
Administration. This agency, which is 
responsible for the maintenance and 
growth of our American merchant 
marine as a fourth arm of the national 
defense, has been buried for 16 years 
under layers of bureaucracy in the Com- 
merce Department. It is now proposed 
by the administration to relegate Mari- 
time to a new position of obscurity in 
the Department of Transportation. I 
strongly believe that the Maritime Ad- 
ministration must be reestabilshed as an 
independent agency of the Government 
so that it can formulate its own policies 
and be treated as an equal with other 
important agencies. 

In numerous policy areas program re- 
sponsibility is hopelessly scattered. Ac- 
cording to an analysis submitted in 
support of the President’s 1967 budget, 
10 Cabinet departments and at least 15 
other agencies support or conduct educa- 
tion, training, and related programs as 
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an integral part of their mission. In the 
growing field of consumer protection, 
there were, at last count, 33 Federal 
agencies engaged in almost 300 consumer 
protection activities. 

The soaring Federal budget and in- 
creases in Federal civilian employment 
which have accompanied the multiplica- 
tion of executive branch activities in the 
past decade are eloquent testimony to 
the increased complexity of Congress’ 
task to oversee the executive branch. All 
of us have experienced the frustration 
of trying to unearth the progress of a 
grant application for our district, or de- 
termine just what procedure should be 
directed to whom in order to start the 
wheels moving for a program in which 
we are interested. The existence of con- 
gressional liaison offices, whose sole pur- 
pose is to facilitate our wanderings 
through the maze of “downtown” cannot 
substitute for efficient and well-orga- 
nized management. 

The Commission on the Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment would have two primary responsi- 
bilities and objectives. The first, of 
course, would be to make studies and 
submit recommendations to Congress 
concerning the abolition of services, ac- 
tivities, and functions unnecessary or 
detrimental to the efficient conduct of 
the Government. The second goal of the 
Commission would be to increase the re- 
sponsiveness of the executive branch to 
the needs of individuals and commu- 
nities at the local level. 

We are all too familiar with the Con- 
gressman’s function as a kind of om- 
budsman to act as intermediary between 
the great bureaucracies and their some- 
times helpless and often innocent vic- 
tims. Increased efficiency in the execu- 
tive branch will result in not only de- 
creased expenditures for nonessentials 
but also increased responsiveness to 
those dealing with the administrative 
branch of Government. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Marutas] and others of 
my Republican colleagues in sponsoring 
a bill to establish a Commission on the 
Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government. I am particularly 
pleased to note this evidence of increas- 
ing support for this proposal, which is 
one in which I have long been interested 
and which I introduced in the 89th Con- 
gress. The purpose of such a commis- 
sion is to report to the Congress recom- 
mendations for organizational changes 
and reforms, much the same as did the 
first and second Hoover Commissions 
which contributed markedly to the elimi- 
nation of waste and duplication in the 
Many agencies and departments of the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Since the last study, which was con- 
cluded 12 years ago, the Federal Estab- 
lishment has expanded and diversified 
with many heretofore untried programs 
having an enormous impact on the citi- 
zens of our country and on the national 
economy. Many of these programs, and 
the agencies which control and guide 
them, have had little or no review from 
either the Congress or the public, and, 
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indeed, in some instances have had too 
little internal oversight and check from 
the executive departments presumably 
governing them. 

Congressional review has often been 
piecemeal and after the fact. For exam- 
ple, the recent congressional hearing 
concerning the tragic Apollo spacecraft 
fire unearthed a shocking amount of in- 
formation about NASA's operations 
which should have been reported to Con- 
gress long ago. Until now, NASA has ex- 
ercised too much discretion in determin- 
ing what it should and what it should not 
tell Congress. Legislation has been pro- 
posed to correct this, and, hopefully, the 
provisions in the House version of the 
NASA authorization bill, now in House- 
Senate conference, will be accepted and 
thereby require NASA to keep Congress 
“fully and currently informed” and to 
create an independent safety advisory 
panel. 

I am convinced such language is 
needed with respect to NASA. I am 
equally convinced that, if the operations 
of the executive branch are studied and 
reviewed for organizational deficiencies 
and economy of operation, there would 
be far less need to wage battles on the 
floor on a piecemeal, hit-or-miss basis. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it has been some 10 years since the last 
overall review of the executive branch 
by the Congress and 20 years last week, 
since the enactment of legislation es- 
tablishing the first Hoover Commission. 

As a member of the Government Op- 
erations Committee and as a former 
staff member of the first Hoover Com- 
mission, I am particularly aware of great 
changes in the size, emphasis, and com- 
plexity of Government since the second 
Hoover Commission that point to the 
need for another study of the operations 
of the executive branch. 

To this end, I have joined with my 
distinguished colleague from Maryland 
LMr. Matutas] for two consecutive Con- 
gresses in introducing a bill to set up a 
commission on the reorganization of the 
executive branch. Regrettably, there has 
been no action to date on moving this 
legislation through committee. I would 
particularly commend the gentleman 
from Maryland for his persistence and 
initiative today. 

Although congressional scrutiny of the 
executive branch is continual, there is 
a definite need for a comprehensive 
study with a broad congressional man- 
date and widespread public support. This 
need is underscored by developments at 
home and abroad. 

The number of new Federal programs 
established within the last 10 years is 
unprecedented since the days of the 
New Deal. Many of them require new or 
improved administrative machinery and 
the creation of new bureaus and offices 
whose duties and responsibilities are not 
always explicitly defined and distin- 
guished from those of other units of 
Government. 

The increasing need for action on prob- 
lems of air and water pollution, traffic 
safety and congestion, aid for disadvan- 
taged and consumer interests—to men- 
tion only a few—requires a fresh look at 
the machinery of Government that can 
best deal with these matters. 
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Further, the serious need to cut nones- 
sential Government spending, coupled 
with the proliferation of Government ac- 
tivities, indicates a clear need to take a 
hard look at the whole structure of 
sound executive administration. A thor- 
ough study of the Executive budget proc- 
ess, for example, might result in a clearer 
understanding of what is essential as op- 
posed to what is merely desirable, and 
might lead to a system of priori- 
ties among proposed programs. 

On the foreign scene, our worldwide 
responsibilities and commitments have 
considerably enlarged since the last 
Hoover Commission. In my judgment, as 
a former ambassador, it is a matter of 
some importance to see whether our ex- 
isting structure of government can deal 
effectively with our opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities. 

In our nuclear age it is essential that 
we have new and more effective machin- 
ery to identify and get ahead of emerging 
problems before they become crises with 
limited and narrowing options, leading 
toward potential confrontation. Today, 
the Cabinet is overbalanced in favor of 
domestic departments, and it is a real 
question as to whether the Executive is 
so structured as to give effect to our re- 
sponsibility as leader of the free world. 

The bill we have introduced proposes 
to study those areas where reform is in- 
dicated. It is patterned after the legis- 
lation establishing the first and second 
Hoover Commissions but its powers and 
duties, as well as the membership of the 
Commission, are broadened to meet the 
needs of the present age. This is 
a thoughtful and necessary piece of legis- 
lation and far-reaching in the benefi- 
cial changes it portends for the adminis- 
trative arm of our Government. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to support H.R. 69 introduced by 
the distinguished gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Marntas]. It is most appro- 
priate on this, the 20th anniversary of 
the signing of the law which established 
the first Hoover Commission, that we dis- 
cuss the problems of duplication, lack of 
coordination, and redtape characteristic 
of the executive branch of the Federal 
Government. 

In this technical age we can no longer 
be receptive to the traditional Govern- 
ment approach to solution of questions. 
The practice of dividing a complex prob- 
lem into manageable parts and treating 
each of them separately, makes a com- 
prehensive solution impossible. Simply 
appropriating money and shifting re- 
sponsibilities to postpone decision will not 
withstand the pressure of the problems 
currently facing our Nation. 

The executive's handling of the na- 
tional budget reflects the virtual impossi- 
bility of a comprehensive solution when 
dealt with by current procedures. 

In the years 1964, 1965, 1966, and 1967, 
the Johnson administration has spent a 
total of 840 ½ billion more than the Gov- 
ernment has taken in. It has been esti- 
mated that by the end of fiscal year 1968, 
the 5-year deficit may exceed $58 billion, 
but nobody really yet knows. 

The approach of breaking down the 
budget into the usual 13 appropriation 
bills makes it very difficult to conceive of 
the whole budget when looking at only 
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one of its parts. These separate bills find 
their way through the appropriation 
process at various speeds, with some be- 
ing considered several months apart from 
the others. During this process, the ex- 
ecutive branch frequently comes to Con- 
gress requesting supplemental appropria- 
tions for programs enacted earlier in 
the session. In the 90th Congress alone 
these supplemental requests have totaled 
approximately $14 billion. The need for 
these supplemental appropriations in- 
dicates that a realistic estimate of our 
Nation’s fiscal expenditures does not 
exist. This failure on the part of the ex- 
ecutive branch hampers Congress’ de- 
termination of how much money it is 
actually to appropriate for the fiscal year, 
the result of which has been the increase 
of our national debt ceiling on 11 sep- 
arate occasions during the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations. 

The executive, finding itself in the red 
once too often, has resorted to several 
“budget gimmickry” devices. The Par- 
ticipation Sales Act, passed in 1965 by a 
Democratic-controlled Congress, is a 
perfect example. This act authorized the 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
to sell “participation certificates” in Gov- 
ernment financial assets. However, the 
proceeds from these sales are not 
counted as Government receipts, but as 
a reduction of expenditures. This means 
that each time the Government goes fur- 
ther in debt, expenditures are reduced 
on paper by a corresponding amount of 
these participation certificates sold. This, 
of course, just distorts further the ac- 
tual expenditures incurred. 

The unrealistic fiscal approach to the 
national debt problem is just another 
example of the pressing need for an ob- 
jective review of the Federal executive 
in this inflationary period of our Nation’s 
economic history. 

An August 25, along with several of 
my Republican colleagues, I introduced 
H.R. 17332—see the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, volume 112, part 2, pages 20714- 
20719, reintroduced as H.R. 121 on Jan- 
uary 10, 1967—which provides for the 
establishment of a National Commission 
of Public Management. The purpose of 
the bill is to establish a Commission 
which could examine the techniques de- 
veloped by the defense and aerospace in- 
dustries for complex problem solving, and 
recommend how best they might be ap- 
plied to critical domestic problems. The 
Commission could bring to bear on the 
management of public business the very 
best minds in industry, government, 
labor, and education. Through imple- 
mentation of this legislation the Federal 
Government would best be able to reap 
the advantages of the “systems ap- 
proach” developed and proven success- 
ful by many of our Nation’s leading in- 
dustries 


The systems approach is especially ap- 
plicable to problems consisting of many 
variables, for example the national 
budget. It relies on the capacity of new 
technology to assemble, measure, and 
use all the information that relates to a 
given program; thus supplying direction 
for a practical solution. The executive 
branch with its many agencies lacks this 
coordinated control. All too often one 
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arm doesn’t know what the other is 
holding. 

This type of situation must be rem- 
edied. Our Government can no longer 
attempt to solve today’s problems with 
yesterday’s techniques. 

I hope this body gives careful consid- 
eration to the recommendations and sug- 
gestions that my colleagues and I have 
made today. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
the statements being made on the floor 
today are most revealing, and speak 
strongly in favor of the new Hoover- 
type Commission proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. MATHIAS]. 
As early as 1963, I stated on the floor of 
the House: 

An overwhelming demand exists for a 
check on wasteful Federal spending, our 
balance-of-payments deficit, the increase in 
the national debt, and the ever-increasing 
expansion of Federal programs. 


That statement is even more applicable 
today. 

I could list many cases in which resi- 
dents of my congressional district have 
had to pay the price of Federal bureauc- 
racy. In handling these, I have found 
three general types of cases in which 
poor administration has led to waste and 
inefficient allocation of human and fi- 
nancial resources. The first is duplica- 
tion of effort by several Federal agencies. 
The second is the ineptitude that stems 
from not having streamlined adminis- 
trative procedures. The third is the in- 
convenience cause of the lack of com- 
munication between Federal offices. In 
the interests of time, I will limit myself 
to one illustration of each of these. 

The Eel River basin has suffered 
through continual, nearly annual flood 
damage, while several competing Fed- 
eral agencies have made studies on the 
river’s need for flood control and its vast 
potential for water resource develop- 
ments and conservation. Not until Sep- 
tember of last year, was an agreement 
finally adopted which set forth each 
agency’s responsibilities in developing 
the river’s potential. Even that agree- 
ment is costing several years of planning 
because of the need to coordinate the 
many existing study efforts. With the 
competing demands being made on the 
dollar today, surely we cannot afford 
such overlapping spending and unneces- 
sary bureaucracy. 

The urgent need for streamlining of 
administrative procedures in executive 
departments and agencies was demon- 
strated to me when the city of Napa re- 
cently applied to the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development for the 
development of recently acquired open 
space land. The city was offered a con- 
tract for the development by an unusual- 
ly low bidder, who set a deadline for 
acceptance. The low bid promised large 
savings to both the city and HUD, if 
acted upon promptly. However, constant 
reorganization and reshuffling within the 
Department delayed the city’s applica- 
tion while the contractor postponed his 
deadline three times over. I was finally 
forced to make a direct call to Secre- 
tary Weaver, who told me that I would 
be contacted immediately. Thirty min- 
utes later, I was called and told that the 
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city could accept the contract with the 
assurance that a matching Federal grant 
would come through within 30 days. 
Without explanation, the grant was de- 
layed for 3 months, while the city of 
Napa had to “borrow” from itself against 
its other planned projects, in order to 
pay for the contract it had accepted. The 
city was thus forced to pay for the red- 
tape of this executive operation. 

A third case involved the Internal Rev- 
enue Service. A lien was wrongfully filed 
against a corporation in my congression- 
al district, with no explanation given. 
The corporation followed up the error, 
and IRS replied by forwarding a release 
of lien to the corporation which could be 
recorded for a $2 fee. Neither an expla- 
nation nor an apology was offered; IRS 
had no record of the lien and did not 
know why it had been filed. At that point, 
the corporation contacted me and later 
received an apology from IRS and had 
the release recorded by them. I went on 
to demand an explanation for the whole 
affair, and was told that the mistake was 
“due to a delay in communication be- 
tween the San Francisco and Santa Rosa 
offices” of IRS. The final result was con- 
siderable embarrassment to all parties 
concerned. 

These are only three examples of the 
many similar cases in which residents 
of my congressional district are con- 
stantly tangled. The proposal of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Maryland is 
an important first step toward the elimi- 
nation of such wasteful Federal pro- 
grams, and is deserving of our strongest 
possible support. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, during this 
week, the 20th anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the law establishing the first 
Hoover Commission, I join with my Re- 
publican colleagues in encouraging the 
organization of a new Hoover Commis- 
sion to evaluate the operation of the 
Federal Government. 

The original Commission’s work on re- 
organization of the executive branch 
during 1947-49 and 1953-55 received 
much acclaim for the reforms proposed. 
The results realized by adhering to the 
recommendations set forth have been a 
more efficient governmental organiza- 
tion and the savings of millions of dol- 
lars. Unfortunately, however, 12 years 
have passed since the last Commission 
met and the need for another objective, 
bipartisan look at the Federal Govern- 
ment is readily apparent. 

In 1955, the national budget totaled 
$64 billion contrasted to anticipated ex- 
penditures of $126 billion in 1967, and 
$135 billion in 1968. Thus, in 12 short 
years the size of the budget has increased 
nearly 100 percent, or as much as in the 
first 179 years of our Republic. It is even 
more appalling to realize that it costs 
$4,281 to run the Federal Government 
every second of every day in the year. 

The shape and size of the bureaucracy 
that expends this money also attest to the 
need for reorganization and streamlin- 
ing. There has been a proliferation of 
new executive agencies to administer 
the expanding sphere of Government 
programs. Today there are some 170 
separate programs through which the 
Federal Government assists States and 
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localities financially. These programs re- 
quire 20 different agencies with over 400 
regional and 150 Washington offices to 
administer. 


Another indicator of the extensive na- 
ture of Federal grants-in-aid is the num- 
ber of pages required to enumerate and 
briefly describe the grants currently 
available. Grants administered by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare are described in a 527 page pub- 
lication while the “Catalog of Federal 
Programs for Individual and Community 
Development” published by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity consumes 701 
pages. The comprehensive “Encyclopedia 
of U.S. Government Programs” mounts 
to a volume of 1,010 pages and 8,000 
Government-aid items. 

The personnel required to man this 
growing bureaucracy has increased at 
an even more startling rate. It is esti- 
mated that the Government will have 
half a million more employees on the 
Federal payroll in fiscal 1968 than in 
1955. In one 7-month period alone, Oc- 
tober 1966 through April 1967, Federal 
civilian employment rose 125,949 to a 
total of 2,889,673. The result of this 
enormous growth in agencies, programs, 
and personnel has not been batter serv- 
ice to the taxpayer, but only increased 
complexity and bureaucratic bungling. 
It is for these reasons that I join in the 
campaign for a new Hoover-type Com- 
mission, a campaign to curb the waste 
of taxpayers’ money and provide the 
people with a more efficient and effec- 
tive Government. 

While the bigness of Government is a 
major problem leading to inefficiency, 
there are numerous less obvious, admin- 
istrative deficiencies that contribute to 
uneconomic operation and deserve our 
attention. I urge careful scrutiny of the 
maladministration which resulted in the 
loss of some $300 million in 1966 accord- 
ing to the General Accounting Office. 
Some of this waste is attributable to the 
practice of continually funding agen- 
cies operating with inadequate account- 
ing systems, some of which have never 
been approved in 14 years. The fact is 
that of 149 systems subject to GAO ap- 
proval, only 46 measure up to the basic 
requirements of law and sound account- 
ing principles as of June 30, 1967. 

Similarly, millions of dollars are 
wasted annually by individuals who fail 
to carry out the responsibilities entrusted 
to them. They violate the law, ignore 
sound management practices, and fail 
to exercise plain commonsense. Such 
incidences are recurring and apparently 
will continue unabated until Congress 
takes corrective measures. 

A third area of malacministration, 
that of irregular contracting procedures, 
has been highlighted in a series of arti- 
cles appearing in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer and reprinted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of April 20, 1967, t_ Sen- 
ator STEPHEN Younc. In regard to the 
Truth in Negotiating Act adopted in 
1962, the Department of Defense is to be 
furnished with current, complete, and ac- 
curate information on company cost es- 
timates. The Plain Dealer cited a GAO 
study of 242 defense contract negotia- 
tions of which only 20 had sufficient doc- 
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umentation of contractor estimates. Sen- 
ator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, chairman of the 
investigating subcommittee, reacted by 
saying the Pentagon “has been acting as 
though the law is something they can 
take or leave.” Comptroller General 
Staats has also cited the Defense De- 
partment for its serious lack of com- 
pliance which the GAO oppraises to have 
cost the Government at the rate of $13 
million a year. 

Auditing and accounting system in- 
adequacies, management deficiencies, 
and contracting procedure irregularities 
are rampant in our Government as a 
perusal of the Comptroller General’s an- 
nual reports will document. It is dis- 
turbing that even though the GAO in- 
forms the Bureau of the Budget and the 
agency involved of such inadequccies, 
they continue to recur year after year. I 
am alarmed at this lack of prompt and 
conscientious attention given GAO re- 
ports by the executive agencies. I urge 
an increasing congressional sensitivity to 
the duty of seeing that GAO recom- 
mendations are implemented and sug- 
gest we consider means of strengthening 
the role of the GAO. 

Not only must Congress concern itself 
with the implementation of specific, ad- 
ministrative reforms in particular agen- 
cies, but it must also be aware of erosion 
of its role in the authorization, appro- 
priation, and surveillance of executive 
branch operations. 

The highly respected Tax Foundation, 
Inc., in its June 1967 Monthly Tax Fea- 
tures, explains that— 

There are areas of Federal expenditures 
which are not readily susceptible to annual 
congressional control through the legislative 
or appropriation process—or which, at best, 
are subject to very limited control. 


After extensive analysis of the $135 
billion fiscal 1968 budget, the foundation 
concluded that only 40 percent or $55.6 
billion is “relatively controllable.” 

The full text of the article which is 
included at the end of this statement at- 
tests to the need for Congress to better 
oversee the spending practices of the 
entire executive branch and exert re- 
sponsible leadership. 

In conclusion, let me reiterate that I 
support economy and efficiency in Gov- 
ernment—first, when programs are au- 
thorized and then in scrutinizing the 
appropriating of funds provided to op- 
erate departments and agencies. The 
unbridled growth of programs and funds 
to finance them has not occurred with a 
minimum of duplication, waste, and in- 
efficiency. Therefore, I urge that Con- 
gress take a more active posture to im- 
prove the organizational structure of 
Government by the establishment of a 
new Hoover Commission. Congress must 
also direct its attention to the admin- 
istrative deficiencies which exert an un- 
economic strain on the budget and the 
pockets of every taxpayer. Thus, while 
we are working for the establishment of 
a new Hoover Commission, we must not 
neglect to actively combat specific prob- 
lems of administrative inefficiency. At 
best a new Hoover Commission could not 
begin operation for at least a year, but 
we can attack waste and inefficiency at 
each day’s session of the House. 
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[From the Tax Foundation’s Monthly Tax 
Features, June 1967] 

ONLY 40 PERCENT or 1968 SPENDING CON- 
TROLLABLE BY CONGRESS 


As much as $55.6 billion, roughtly 40 per- 
cent, of the spending proposed in fiscal 1968 
(beginning next month) through the Fed- 
eral government's administrative budget 
says Tax Foundation, Inc., can be classified 
as “relatively controllable,” or, subject to 
possible cuts by either Congress or the Presi- 
dent. The private research organization’s 
conclusion follows an extensive analysis of 
the $135 billion budget. The Foundation 
concludes that $79.4 billion of the total is 
“relatively uncontrollable.” 

The Foundation says that even some de- 
fense spending, other than the $22 billion 
earmarked for the Vietnam war, may be 
“controllable” to some degree. 

Apart from defense, the Foundation esti- 
mates $33.4 billion of “controllable” items, 
including $2.3 billion for health programs; 
$2.7 billion for aid to education; $5.3 billion 
for space; $4 billion for agriculture pro- 
grams, and $3.2 billion for economic assist- 
ance and anti-poverty programs. 

The Foundation emphasizes in its analy- 
sis that claims about controllability or un- 
controllability of Federal budget spending 
vary with the assumptions upon which they 
are based. 

“There are areas of Federal expenditures,” 
concedes the analysis, “which are not read- 
ily susceptible to annual Congressional con- 
trol through the legislative or appropriation 
process—or which, at best, are subject to 
very limited control.” 

The research organization points out that 
while the $39.3 billion of spending from 

“prior years appropriations and other au- 
thorizations” does not carry a breakdown by 
agency or function, it is the largest of the 
“relatively uncontrollable” items. 

A com m of the “relatively uncon- 
trollable” areas for fiscal 1968, 1966 and 1964, 
follows: 

Un billions] 


1968 | 1966 | 1964 


1. Spending — obligational authority, 
E L ͤ— $39.3 |$27.6 | $31.9 


2. Contributions to trust funds, etc 9.5 7.6 6.9 
3. Spending under permanent and 

indefinite authorations 14.7 12.5] 113 
4. eee eee acl ea = 
5. Spenden ng unider Open ond Programs. 6.4 8 44 
6. . for Government — 28 45 
Administrative budget totals... 07.0| 97.7 
Relatively uncontrollable totals_ 3.7 


Category No. 1. says the Foundation, re- 
lates to authorizations given by Congress, 
maybe years ago, to spend certain amounts 
in the upcoming fiscal year. 

Of the $14.7 billion in Category No. 3, about 
$1.1 billion will go to pay debt interest. 

In Category No. 5, notes the Foundation, 
comes $4.2 billion for public assistance pro- 
grams, while in Category No. 6, spending 
will be for government purchases of mort- 
gages and guarantees and other lending-type 
programs. There may be, says the Founda- 
tion, some “overlap” of the amount in Cate- 
gory No. 1 in the totals of Categories 2-6. 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
efficiency of the Federal bureaucracy is 
legendary. It is material for everything 
from doctoral dissertations to comedians’ 
jokes. Our Founding Fathers had no idea 
that the simple outline of government 
which they created in the Constitution 
would serve as the skeleton for a fat, 
sloppy, overlapping, clumsy giant like the 
Federal bureaucracy. 

Some may argue that increases in the 
size and cost of the Federal Government 
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are due to the increase in the Nation’s 
population, and an increase in the serv- 
ices which the people demand from their 
National Government. In the past 7 years 
we have had an 8.4 percent increase in 
population. But, during the same period 
the cost of the Federal bureaucracy has 
increased by 38.4 percent. 

The farm population has decreased by 
20 percent, yet the costs of operating the 
agriculture bureaucracy is up 22 percent. 
There is now about one employee in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs for every 25 In- 
dians on Federal installations and reser- 
vations. The Indian population on res- 
ervations has been decreasing; the em- 
ployees of the Indian Affairs Bureau have 
increased. 

We have been told that the war in 
Vietnam is causing an increase in Gov- 
ernment expenditures; and that this is 
the reason for the President’s proposed 
tax-surcharge increase. Yet the facts of 
the matter show that Defense expendi- 
tures have increased in the past 7 years 
at a lower rate than seven of the other 
Federal departments. 

Defense went up 34 percent, 

But, Commerce went up 70 percent. 

Interior went up 91 percent. 

Justice went up 58 percent. 

The Post Office has a 43-percent in- 
crease in its annual deficit. 

The State Department costs went up 
64 percent. 

Treasury went up 41 percent. 

And Health, Education, and Welfare 
went up a whopping 200 percent. 

Nondefense spending has increased 
more than defense spending in actual 
dollars and as a proportion of total ex- 
penditures. And the administration is 
trying to fool the people of this country 
into thinking that they must pay higher 
taxes to support the war in Vietnam, The 
money is going to go to fatten the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. It is little wonder that 
there is a “credibility gap” in this ad- 
ministration. 

There is serious overlapping in opera- 
tions by the multiple Government agen- 
cies. I found recently, that 18 different 
Federal agencies are engaged in various 
types of oceanographic research. Our 
colleague, Representative JoRN SAYLOR 
of Pennsylvania informed the House last 
August 25, of the fact that 38 agencies of 
the Federal Government are operating in 
the field of water resources. In 1955. the 
second Hoover Commission discovered 
that there were 25 agencies involved in 
water programs. We apparently did not 
learn anything from that Hoover report. 
Instead the Government flagrantly ig- 
nored the good advice calling for 
efficiency. 

Mr. Speaker, I have joined with sev- 
eral of my colleagues in the House in 
introducing legislation to establish a 
Commission on the Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. 
The Commission would function as has 
the previous two Hoover Commissions 
of 1947 and 1953. It is about time that 
this Government went on another diet 
to cut out some of the fat in the bu- 
reaucracy. 

Since the last Hoover Commission re- 
port there have been many advances in 
management technology. Computers, 
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systems approach to national problems, 
microfilm recordkeeping, better per- 
sonnel selection have all contributed to 
savings in the operation of large private 
industries. There is no reason that these 
new discoveries cannot be applied to 
making Government more efficient. 

We all know, however, that the real 
barriers to efficiency in Government are 
not technological, they are political. And 
that is where this body can take action. 
We can take action by passing this legis- 
lation forming a new Hoover Commis- 
sion. We can take action by exposing 
Government boondoggling, and ineffi- 
ciency, and overlapping wherever we dis- 
cover it. We can take action by stream- 
aag the operation of the Congress it- 
self. 

It will be very difficult to explain to 
the American people any proposed in- 
crease in taxes, without a corresponding 
effort to cut Government costs. Mr. 
Speaker, let us do the courageous thing 
and pass this legislation, and trim the fat 
in the Federal bureaucracy. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, while there 
are many issues before the 90th Con- 
gress, few are as important or as timely 
as the question of reform and organiza- 
tion of the executive branch of the 
Government. 

The Federal Government has grown 
into a giant of over 2.8 million employ- 
ees. Federal paperwork last year cost 
more than $8 billion. While redtape and 
duplication have been eliminated by some 
departments and individual agencies, 
there is a desperate need to coordinate 
such reform and to make it the rule 
rather than the exception. 

In his state of the Union message, the 
President promised “top priority” to re- 
view and refinement of operations in the 
executive branch. I question whether 
much “review and refinement” has 
begun. 

It is time for us to take action, to as- 
sume the initiative, and to push for long 
overdue reforms not only in the execu- 
tive branch but in the judicial as well as 
the legislative. Let us not delude our- 
selves into believing that Congress can 
forgo reform. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 69, which would es- 
tablish a new, Hoover-type Commission 
on the Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government is a step in 
the proper direction. The Commission 
would be empowered to conduct a com- 
prehensive, objective assessment of all 
Federal administrative operations and 
to recommend overall reforms. Devel- 
oped by the gentleman from Maryland, 
Representative Maruias, the measure 
represents an excellent approach to the 
problem. I urge the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations to take positive ac- 
tion on this bill that I have also intro- 
duced today. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to join today with Congressman CHARLES 
McC. Marhras, JR, of Maryland, and 
many of my other colleagues in support 
of H.R. 69, which would establish a new 
Hoover-type Commission of 14 mem- 
bers—State officials, Members of Con- 
gress, and private individuals—to study 
and appraise the organization and opera- 
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tion of the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The Federal Government today is big 
government—it is complex government 
and, therefore, requires great powers of 
coordination and competence to per- 
form the tasks which it undertakes. 
Often, an entity such as the executive 
branch is plagued with problems of ad- 
ministrative inefficiency and waste, and 
far too often, these problems are allowed 
to persist due either to negligence or to 
the extreme difficulty of carefully watch- 
ing over every detail of every agency and 
project. A commission such as the one 
we are proposing today might help to 
overcome some of these difficulties. 

There is another reason why such a 
commission is necessary. Inherent in the 
words “big government” is the fact that 
government is becoming increasingly 
involved in areas other than lawmaking, 
law adjudication, and law enforcement. 
In fact, the governments of the United 
States—Federal, State, and local—have 
expanded their interests and influence to 
such an extent that today there is a 
greatly increased degree of government 
intervention in the marketplace. Al- 
though at times Government involve- 
ment in business may be necessary, big- 
ness simply for the sake of bigness is 
wasteful and inefficient, when private 
enterprise, one of the institutions upon 
which this Nation was built, can perform 
the same services more efficiently and at 
lower costs. 

The purpose of our efforts today, 
therefore, is to propose the authoriza- 
tion of a nonpartisan, broadly repre- 
sentative commission with the sole pur- 
pose of studying these problems and ree- 
ommending solutions. It is my belief that 
this would be an excellent beginning, and 
I would even like to see it eventually ex- 
panded into a study of all government 
intervention into the marketplace, as 
well as all government administrative 
inefficiency, in order that all of the 
areas in which problems now exist could 
be carefully examined. 

Mr. Martin Gainsbrugh, senior vice 
president and economist for the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, re- 
cently testified before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Economy in Government, of which I 
have the privilege of being the ranking 
Republican member. In his testimony, 
Mr. Gainsbrugh quoted facts and figures 
which outline the unmistakable trend 
upward of Government involvement in 
the marketplace. He pointed, for in- 
stance, to the fact that whereas two gen- 
erations ago the Government was em- 
ploying—either directly or indirectly—- 
five out of very 100 working citizens, the 
figure had jumped to 26 out of 100 by 
1965. Social welfare expenditures by all 
forms of government have risen from 
2.4 percent of the gross national prod- 
uct near the close of the 19th century 
to 4.2 percent in the late twenties and 
at the end of the Second World War, and 
finally to 12 percent in the last fiscal 
year. Also, the Government’s share of 
the total domestic tangible wealth has 
doubled since 1900, from 7 to 14 percent. 

Even more important than these facts, 
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though, is Mr. Gainsbrugh’s assertion 
that— 

The need now is for up-to-date, compre- 
hensive research and interpretation of this 
development by what I propose, a Presidential 
Commission. This would assess not only the 
magnitude of today’s governmental business 
operations, but would also explore the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. Is Government business activity increas- 
ing or diminishing and in what areas are 
the trends apparent? 

2. What was the original purpose for en- 
tering into an area previously reserved for 
private business? Is that purpose now still 
controlling? This is perhaps the Commission’s 
most important function. In instance after 
instance, the original purpose has been sub- 
ordinated, and a new purpose has been taken 
over, without necessarily having congres- 
sional approval. 

3. What is the deeper, longrun significance 
of the growing entrance of Government into 
sectors of business previously reserved for 
the private economy? 

4. How should public policy be defined with 
respect to justifiable governmental business 
enterprises that are engaged directly in com- 
petition with the private sector? 

5. What steps are required to see that such 
a policy is respected, after it is enunciated 
by the various agencies, including the Bureau 
of the Budget? 


I am in complete agreement with Mr. 
Gainsbrugh and sincerely hope that the 
Commission which we are discussing to- 
day will eventually broaden its goals to 
include those which Mr. Gainsbrugh has 
suggested. 

Moving toward more specific exam- 
ples of areas, just in the executive 
branch, where evidence has shown that 
necessary tasks have been delayed, poorly 
performed, or altogether ignored, I turn 
to the testimony of the Honorable Elmer 
B. Staats, Comptroller General of the 
United States, who also appeared before 
the Subcommittee on Economy in Gov- 
ernment in May, 1967. In his testimony, 
Mr. Staats discussed the work of the 
General Accounting Office in its study of 
Federal procurement, stating the follow- 
ing: 


The total impact of the Government’s vast 
operations on the Nation’s economy is sig- 
nificant. In calendar year 1966, the Federal 
Government procured $77 billion worth of 
goods and services. This amounts to 10.4% 
of the gross national product, which was 
$739.5 billion in calendar 1966. Federal pro- 
curement for defense purposes represented 
8.1%, while nondefense purchases of goods 
and services equaled 2.3% of the GNP. 


Clearly, then, the Defense Department 
has been dealing extensively in the pro- 
curement of goods and services, and for 
this reason, the General Accounting Of- 
fice has performed the function of eval- 
uating the manner in which the Defense 
Department and other Government 
agencies have carried out their author- 
ized programs. 

Unfortunately, the GAO’s findings 
were not encouraging. Instead, they led 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Economy in 
Government, to believe that the overall 
inventory management in the Defense 
Department “seems incredibly sloppy, a 
clear dereliction of duty in the manage- 
ment of inventory, a cost to the taxpay- 
ers of hundreds of millions of dollars, 
ana maybe even billions and billions of 

ollars.” 
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Mr. Staats reported that the GAO had 
made several important observations. 
The major topic which he discussed was 
the responsiveness of the military supply 
systems in meeting operational needs. 
The main problems, as he outlined them, 
are as follows: 

First. Inventory controls have proven 
to be inadequate. That is, great gaps 
have appeared between the records that 
have been kept and the real holdings by 
the Defense Department. As one ex- 
ample, at one location with an average 
inventory of $442 million, approximately 
61 percent of the records for the 239,000 
items physically inventoried during fiscal 
years 1965 and 1966 contained signifi- 
cant errors requiring gross inventory ad- 
justments totaling $33 million. 

Second. Often, Government-owned 
property has been left idle but has not 
been reported as unused by the agency 
controlling it. 

Third. Government-owned property 
has not been inventoried frequently or 
efficiently enough. 

Fourth. A national supply system is 
needed, for in the transfer of stock, a 
great deal of stock has not been re- 
ported and, therefore, the records that 
have been kept have been inaccurate. 

Fifth. Several instances have been 
noted, both in the activities of the De- 
fense Department and on the civilian 
side, in which competition could have 
been but was not used to an advantage 
in the procurement of goods and serv- 
ices. This is true in the case of the aero- 
nautical spare parts procured by the De- 
fense Department as well as in the case 
of formal advertising in the procurement 
of common use items and services by the 
General Services Administration. 

Nor can the example of the Naval 
Academy Dairy Farm be ignored. As 
Representative Marnas pointed out in 
the subcommittee’s hearings, the Dairy 
Farm was established “in 1911 at a time 
when there was not an adequate supply 
of healthy milk, of clean, sanitary milk 
in the vicinity of Annapolis. There was no 
way that they could commercially acquire 
the volume of milk that they needed for 
the midshipmen.” 

Today, though, the commercial pro- 
duction of milk is quite sufficient so that 
the Naval Academy Dairy has become 
unnecessary and, in fact, harmful to the 
commercial farmers’ interests. Here, 
then, is a case in which the Government 
should stop an operation which was pre- 
viously but is no longer required; yet the 
Farm is still in operation—the Govern- 
ment allows this unneeded and wasteful 
project to continue. 

One further problem which the GAO 
has encountered in regard to competi- 
tion especially upsets me. I refer to the 
definition of competition“ which the 
Department of Defense has employed. 
Mr. Staats reported that the GAO sur- 
vey showed: that of about $2 billion 
worth of aeronautical spare parts bought 
in fiscal year 1966 by four major pur- 
chasing centers, about $425 million or 
21.5 percent was reported to have been 
purchased competitively. A large per- 
centage of the actions which were clas- 
sified and reported to higher manage- 
ment levels within the Department of 
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Defense as competitive procurements, in 
our opinion, were in fact made without 
competition. 

The primary cause for misclassifying 
procurements as having been awarded 
on the basis of price competition appears 
to stem from the criteria in the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation. The 
regulation permits a contract award to 
be classified as competitively priced, even 
when only one response is received, as 
long as two or more proposals were so- 
licited and the accepted proposal meets 
certain other evaluation tests. 

In addition, the armed services pro- 
curement regulation permits purchases 
of $2,500 and under to be reported as 
competitive even though many are not. 
The four locations we visited reported in 
the fiscal year 1966 a total of about $80 
million in procurement actions of $2,500 
and under as being awarded on the basis 
of price competition. Of the total 
amount, however, an estimated $55 mil- 
lion, or 69 percent, represented noncom- 
petitive procurements. 

It is most alarming to me that compe- 
tition is clearly being avoided by devious 
uses of what are usually called “legal 
loopholes.” I would hope that the exec- 
utive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment would be able to operate effectively 
without resorting to such methods. 

Sixth. Finally, Mr. Staats recom- 
mended some form of interagency coor- 
dination to improve the administration 
of common activities in order that ac- 
tion might be taken to eliminate some 
of the differences in analysis and ap- 
praisal methods among the various 
agencies that deal with similar subjects. 
An example of the need for such coordi- 
nation may be found in the significant 
differences in the appraisal practices fol- 
lowed by the Forest Service, Department 
of Agriculture, and the Bureaus of In- 
dian Affairs and Land Management, De- 
partment of the Interior, to arrive at 
minimum selling prices for standing tim- 
ber. Differences have continued to exist 
despite a statement of congressional in- 
tent in 1965 and a Bureau of the Budget 
request as far back as 1959 for consist- 
ency in such practices. 

Another major area of inefficiency in 
the Department of Defense which needs 
exploring by this Commission is the area 
of military manpower utilization. Just as 
we presently lack meaningful coordina- 
tion of civilian and military needs and 
capabilities in the area of procurement 
of material, we have found that du- 
plication of training facilities, the utili- 
zation of military personnel in essentially 
civilian jobs, the failure to properly de- 
velop military career programs to pro- 
duce the kind of skilled military special- 
ists which our modern Army needs, and 
the detrimental effects of conscription 
on our civilian economy have produced 
an uneconomic and inefficient military 
force. 

The military presently maintains serv- 
ice schools and training facilities which 
duplicate the efforts of civilian agencies 
and private job-training organizations. 
Yet, it is a well-known fact that modern 
warfare, conducted by the technologi- 
cally advanced societies, requires the 
utilization of skills which have a high 
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ratio of comparability to skills in use 
in the civilian society. Certain studies I 
have seen put this ratio somewhere be- 
tween 70 and 80 percent. I have estimated 
that the ratio is approximately 90 per- 
cent. Thus, it is apparent that we should 
be utilizing civilian-trained skills in mili- 
tary positions and vice versa, in order to 
prevent duplication of facilities and un- 
necessary training costs. 

We must also be concerned with co- 
ordinating the needs of both the civilian 
and military sectors so that a war, with 
its sudden expansion of military effort, 
does not cripple the civilian society. 
Modern war is total war, and we must 
view the problem of military manpower 
procurement and utilization in terms of 
the total cost to society, including costs 
incurred by the civilian sector in main- 
taining the present system of manpower 
utilization. Merely focusing on tradi- 
tional “military” outlays is misleading. 
The total cost of military manpower 
procurement includes the effects of con- 
scription on the civilian economy. 

To cite just one example, at Lambert 
Airport serving Metropolitan St. Louis, 
in my district, many of the key em- 
ployees operating in the airport belong to 
Reserve units, In the event of an emer- 
gency Reserve callup, this airport would 
lose many of its skilled personnel, which 
would render it ineffective to the military 
or to the civilian population. We must, 
therefore, correlate civilian and military 
activities across the board to meet any 
sizable military endeavor with efficiency 
and the least amount of strain on the 
civilian sector. While the present selec- 
tive service laws call for special defer- 
ments to protect skills necessary to the 
maintenance of the national health, 
safety or interest,” we do not know today 
what these vital activities and skills are. 

Also, one of the major arguments used 
by those who defend our present system 
of manpower procurement is that it 
would cost too much to move toward an 
all-volunteer force. Yet we have not 
evaluated our present system in terms 
of cost effectiveness. Present figures in- 
dicate that only about 8 percent of in- 
ductees reenlist; this means that about 
92 percent of the specialized skills which 
took 2 years and many thousands of 
dollars to train are lost in the case of 
the inductees. A thorough appraisal of 
the economics of our present system of 
manpower recruitment and training 
must necessarily include an examination 
of ways to prevent this “skill drain,” a 
consideration of the economical effects 
of improving incentives needed to raise 
enlistment rates for already enlisted per- 
sonnel, and an examination of ways to 
improve our Reserve Forces so that these 
skills will be readily available in times 
of need. Considerable savings could be 
achieved through coordination of civil- 
jan and military manpower procurement 
methods; enough, I would argue, to jus- 
tify moving toward an all-volunteer, 
professional Army. 

The bill which we are concerned with 
today would provide possible solutions 
to some of the problems which exist. It 
would bring together Senators, Con- 
gressmen, State Governors, and private 
citizens in a combined effort to save the 
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taxpayers money and to use the funds 
that are needed by the Federal Govern- 
ment in a more efficient manner. I 
strongly urge the passage of this bill so 
that the Commission’s study can begin 
as soon as possible, and I would again 
like to stress my belief that the Commis- 
sion should also investigate the question 
of Government involvement in business 
so that private enterprise will not be un- 
necessarily pushed out of business by the 
Federal, State and local governments of 
this Nation. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, as a 
sponsor of the legislation introduced by 
the gentleman from Maryland, I reaf- 
firm my wholehearted support for the 
establishment of a new Hoover- type 
Commission To Study and Appraise the 
Organization and Operation of the Exec- 
utive Branch. 

There can be no question of the need 
for a thorough reevaluation of the 
structure and operational effectiveness of 
the various departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government. Since the last 
Hoover Commission study, 1953-55, the 
executive branch has experienced a peri- 
od of unprecedented change. Marked 
particularly by the implementation of 
far-reaching social and economic, as well 
as scientific and cultural programs, this 
change has necessitated the establish- 
ment of two new executive departments, 
Housing and Urban Development and 
Transportation. In addition, numerous 
executive and independent agencies have 
been created—NASA, AID, the Peace 
Corps, OEO, and the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, to name but a few. 

This explosive increase in recent years 
in the activities and programs of Gov- 
ernment is perhaps most dramatically 
reflected in the fact that current admin- 
istrative budget expenditures—estimated 
at $135 billion for fiscal year 1967—are 
more than twice the 1955 expenditure of 
$64 billion. No doubt the departments 
and agencies of the executive branch 
have sought—by new and increasing 
commitments—to keep pace with admin- 
istrative problems. Certainly, the $1.2 
billion—fiseal year 1967 estimate—for 
automatic data processing equipment and 
services for the executive branch is evi- 
dence of a growing concern for efficiency. 
Nevertheless, reforms within individual 
departments and agencies are all too 
often sporadic and inconclusive, with lit- 
tle overall coordination. Duplication, in- 
efficiency and waste remain. 

For example, in a recent Government 
publication, I note that programs listed 
as “Vocation and job training” are to be 
found in the Departments of Agricul- 
ture; Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Interior; and Labor, as well as the Office 
of Economic Opportunity and even the 
General Services Administration. While 
I would not want to suggest that this 
distribution of vocation and job-training 
programs is entirely unjustified, it would 
seem to indicate the existence of some 
overlapping functions, if not unwar- 
ranted duplication. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate aspect 
of today’s “big government” is its effect 
on the citizens it attempts to serve. The 
Members of this House know that con- 
stituent complaints about lost social se- 
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curity checks, delayed applications, mis- 
handled requests, and sluggish project 
funding are not uncommon to congres- 
sional offices. 

More money or personnel for the de- 
partments and agencies is not the an- 
swer—proof of “Parkinson’s law” is no- 
where more apparent than in the execu- 
tive branch. We know, also, that even 
stringent exercise of congressional over- 
sight is not enough to insure sound man- 
agement in the executive branches. By 
nature, congressional oversight of execu- 
tive functions is a fragmented process— 
fragmented by the committee system and 
fragmented by the division between the 
House and Senate. 

What is needed is a comprehensive, ob- 
jective and independent examination of 
the executive branch by private citizens 
and government officials skilled in mod- 
ern management approaches to the or- 
ganization and operation of government. 
Such a study is provided by the legis- 
lation discussed today to which I am 
pleased to lend my sponsorship and full 
support. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no doubt that a 
Hoover-type Commission, as called for 
by this legislation, will be of immeasur- 
able benefit to the executive branch 
and—ultimately—to the citizens whose 
tax dollars must support our Govern- 
ment. I urge my colleagues, particularly 
those who serve on the Government Op- 
erations Committee, to give this legisla- 
tion their urgent consideration. 
REORGANIZATION COMMISSION TASKS IN FOREIGN 

POLICY 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am delighted with the initia- 
tive that the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. Maturas] has shown both in spon- 
soring legislation to create a new Com- 
mission on the Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch and in taking this special 
order today. He is pointing the way to- 
ward solutions of the problems we see 
reflected every day in the mail we receive 
from our constituents and communities. 
These problems reflect adversely on the 
organizational ability of the executive 
branch to implement the programs en- 
acted by the Congress. 

Because I know that many of my fel- 
low cosponsors of the gentleman’s bill 
will be addressing themselves to the prob- 
lems of lack of coordination, poor man- 
agement, and waste in many of our do- 
mestic programs, I would like to address 
myself briefly to some of the organiza- 
tional problems in the conduct of our Na- 
tion’s foreign policy. 

Not since the outstanding work of 
Senator Jacxson’s Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Security Machinery has the Con- 
gress, or any other public body for that 
matter, taken a systematic look at the 
capacity of the United States to conduct 
foreign policy. Since that time we have 
seen that change is overdue in many 
areas; and we have seen our interna- 
tional commitments multiply. A recent 
report on the Foreign Service, for exam- 
ple, compiled by a Yale University pro- 
fessor, noted severe morale problems in 
the Foreign Service due in part to the 
rigidity of the promotional system. Are 
we losing some of our most promising 
young officers? Are fresh ideas being 
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ignored by senior officers fearful of con- 
troversy? Is there a better system of re- 
cruitment, training, and management of 
our Foreign Service? These are appro- 
priate questions for a new Commission. 

In our consideration of the foreign as- 
sistance program in the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee we have found nu- 
merous examples of delays in program- 
ing rather small amounts, complaints 
about the redtape surrounding aid ap- 
plications that overburdens many small 
organizations that have much to con- 
tribute to the development process. Need 
there be so many steps between applica- 
tion and allocation? Must the account- 
ing procedures applied to relatively 
small projects be as strict as those ap- 
plied to large program loans? Are all 
of our AID personnel engaged in de- 
velopment, or are they pushing papers? 
These, too, are appropriate questions for 
the Commission. 

Finally, are we meeting our responsibil- 
ity to have a clear and unified foreign 
policy when decisions made in one Cab- 
inet-level Department seem to con- 
tradict the alleged goals of another? We 
have recently seen a tragic example of 
this lack of top-level coordination. After 
the President declared that our foreign 
assistance priority must be in the war 
against hunger, after AID reorganized 
itself to implement that priority, the 
Secretary of Agriculture announced that 
U.S. farmers would be required to pro- 
duce 13 percent less of that vital food- 
stuff, wheat. This decision will increase 
the budgetary requirement for diversion 
payments; it will decrease the total 
world food supply. It will make it diffi- 
cult for the United States to convince 
other developed countries that we are 
serious enough about our effort to pre- 
vent famine to warrant their own con- 
tribution; it will appear to the develop- 
ing world that we are reneging on our 
pledge to help feed its hungry people 
before the battle was even begun. 

We could find other instances of unin- 
spired management and burdensome bu- 
reaucracy. My purpose here today is not 
to assign blame, but to stimulate a review 
of our organizational capacity to deal 
with the world. Ideally this review should 
come, on a continuing basis from the 
executive branch itself. It is clear that 
we can have little confidence that it will 
be forthcoming. I was disturbed earlier 
this year that the Department of State 
has abolished its Center for Interna- 
tional Systems Research. This Center 
was developing some very exciting pro- 
posals for the conduct of foreign policy 
in the years to come. In particular, it 
was exploring the possibility of using the 
management technique of systems analy- 
sis, so successful in defense and space, 
in the conduct of foreign policy. 

On May 2 I expressed my concern 
about the abolition of the Center in a 
letter to Under Secretary of State, 
Nicholas Katzenbach. I said in part: 

It. . . seems to me quite important to 
seek understanding of the Department’s or- 
ganizational problems and new ways of 
ordering the complex data that must inform 
our judgments about the future of world 
society. In particular, I think it important 


that departmental personnel be exposed to 
these new analytical techniques. The old 
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ways of looking at the world are becoming 
rapidly obsolete. In systems techniques, we 
have a new approach .. that is well worth 
exploring to the fullest. 


I have not yet had a substantive re- 
sponse to my letter. 

Since the job is not being done within, 
we must turn it over to the type of com- 
mission which has proven so helpful in 
the past. The foreign policy agenda for 
a new commission is twofold: to assess 
the utilization and effect of earlier reor- 
ganization recommendations by the 
Hoover Commissions and the Jackson 
subcommittee, and to explore new tech- 
niques of data analysis and personnel 
and financial management that will en- 
able us to play a fully effective and effi- 
cient role as the preeminent power in the 
world today—and tomorrow. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, we have heard for some time 
of the ever-increasing bureaucracy of the 
Federal Government. Since taking office 
in January, I have become ever more 
conscious of the problem of overlapping 
organization and duplication of effort, 
particularly in a couple of areas. 

The problem of a fantastic array of 
research being conducted by the Fed- 
eral Government has only recently come 
to the attention of the Members of this 
body. No one quarrels with the need for 
good research on the problems we face 
but, at what expense and to what end? 

We have a 701-page book which pur- 
ports to be a “catalog of Federal assist- 
ance programs” compiled by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity and it, too, 
does not catalog all of the aid which is 
available. To a Member of Congress with 
a staff to work on the problems it is con- 
fusing. To the average citizen it is im- 
possible. 

Of critical concern to the people of 
the sixth district of Wisconsin is the 
problem of the pollution of our lakes and 
streams. There are, however, five agen- 
cies involved with pollution and waste 
treatment. A city or village that wants 
to apply for Federal funds involving con- 
struction of such facilities can go to any 
one of these agencies and then spend 
months and thousands of dollars at- 
tempting to cut the redtape and get ac- 
tion. At times it takes longer to have an 
application acted upon than it does to 
construct the facilities. 

What we need, what we so desperately 
need, is a reevaluation and study of the 
present Federal Establishment. We are 
faced with a dual problem—that of at- 
tempting to find the most effective ways 
of managing the Federal Government 
while at the same time finding the best 
ways of meeting the needs of our so- 
ciety. 

The legislation I have joined my col- 
leagues in sponsoring (H.R. 2840) will 
establish a Hoover-type Commission 
aimed at reducing the duplication and 
overlapping that presently exist and thus 
revitalize the programs of our great Na- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, we have not had a thor- 
ough study of our Federal Government 
and its functions and structure since the 
last Hoover Commission in 1953-55, 
That Commission and especially the 
Hoover Commission of 1947-49 accom- 
plished a great deal. 
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It seems to me that a Hoover-type 
Commission to conduct a thorough, im- 
partial review of Federal operations 
and recommend comprehnesive reforms 
makes a great deal of sense. For that 
reason, I join in supporting this impor- 
tant legislation inaugurated by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from the Sixth 
District of Maryland, the Honorable 
CHARLES McC. MATHIAS. 

Mr. ESHLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no doubt but that the Hoover Commis- 
sion investigations of 1947-49 and 1953- 
55 had a beneficial effect upon the 
operations of the Federal Government. 
That is one reason it is difficult to un- 
derstand why we have now gone approx- 
imately 12 years without another such 
review of Federal administration. 

In the intervening years, a tremendous 
number of new programs and agencies 
have been set up. Far too many of their 
functions are overlapping. Vast new 
reams of redtape have developed. The 
need to root out the resulting waste and 
inefficiency is beyond question. 

The burden of this is carried not alone 
by the taxpayer. The Congress is finding 
it more and more difficult to oversee Fed- 
eral activities. There is a need to define 
legislative and executive prerogatives 
more clearly, to enforce more strongly 
the accountability of the executive 
branch to the Congress and to halt un- 
necessary and unwise assumptions of 
power by the executive branch. 

In addition, State and local agencies 
are constantly entangled in the chaos of 
programs that are supposed to help them. 
Assistance to these agencies all too often 
arrives late or in inappropriate form. 
There is no less a hardship on individual 
citizens trying to deal with Federal de- 
partments. Simplification and streamlin- 
ing of Government operations would al- 
leviate such problems. 

I am convinced that a thorough, im- 
partial investigation and review of the 
type conducted by the Hoover Commis- 
sions of the past is needed again at this 
time. Recommendations by the body of 
experts envisioned in this bill would go 
a long way toward achieving the im- 
proved efficiency and coordination we all 
desire. In my view, this legislation is 
among the most urgent matters facing 
the 90th Congress. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, July 7, marked the 20th an- 
niversary of the creation of the first 
Hoover Commission. That Hoover Com- 
mission and the second Hoover Commis- 
sion, created in 1953, did a great deal to 
streamline the executive branch of the 
Government. But, today the need for yet 
another such Commission is painfully 
apparent. 

Realizing the need for further reor- 
ganization and efficiency in the executive 
branch, particularly in the area of Fed- 
eral social programs, I introduced a bill 
in the House early in this session to 
create a Commission to be headed by 
former Presidents Eisenhower and Tru- 
man. I stated at that time that while 
most of the attention of this Commission 
would be directed to recently spawned 
and sometimes ill-conceived programs of 
the war on poverty, its scope would in- 
clude all of the Federal programs con- 
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cerned with social problems. My bill was 
particularly concerned with the war on 
poverty because of the ramshackle man- 
ner in which program upon program was 
herded through the 89th Congress with 
little regard for sensible and sound ad- 
ministrative coordination. Indeed, Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle have 
pointed to the need for Congress to assess 
and reevaluate recently created pro- 
grams. I believe such a Commission 
would be of incalculable assistance in 
such an assessment. 

The need for a new Hoover-type Com- 
mission—whether it looks at Government 
operations across-the-board or only the 
social programs—can be illustrated by a 
few disturbing statistics. Between 1960 
and 1966, the number of Federal em- 
ployees increased by 18 percent and the 
Federal payroll jumped nearly 50 per- 
cent. A large part of this staggering in- 
crease can be attributed to the fact that 
there are 150 Washington bureaus and 
400 regional offices which distribute 
money to State and local governments. 

In December 1965 President Johnson 
ordered a 1 percent cut in the number of 
Federal employees to be achieved June 
30, 1966—a cut of about 25,000. It 
sounded good, but when the deadline ar- 
rived, the number of Federal employees 
had increased by 192,000. 

At last count, there were more than 
260 Federal programs related to poverty 
and those 260 programs were being ad- 
ministered by 16 separate departments 
and agencies. No less than five Federal 
agencies administer programs for com- 
munity water supplies, sewers and sew- 
age treatment facilities. Is it any wonder 
that States and municipalities are unable 
to even make themselves aware of the 
existing programs, much less do the 
things necessary to take advantage of 
them? 

There have been many comments in 
recent months about the difficult choice 
between guns and butter facing the 
United States in light of the full scale 
ground war we are fighting in South 
Vietnam. The Vietnamese war is all the 
more reason to take a new look at the 
structure and organization of the execu- 
tive department. Improved executive ef- 
ficiency could greatly lighten the num- 
ber of instances in which butter must be 
sacrificed for guns. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge speedy and favor- 
able action on legislation to establish a 
new Hoover-type Commission. Enact- 
ment of such a measure and the subse- 
quent creation of a commission would 
surely save a great deal of the taxpayers’ 
money and may well hold the key to the 
success or failure of a number of Federal 
assistance programs. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I firmly asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of my 
colleague from Maryland [Mr. MATHIAS] 
in support of an objective review of Fed- 
eral executive operations. I think it is 
unfortunate indeed that there has been 
no action by the House on legislation to 
establish a new Hoover-type commission 
to conduct a review and recommend to 
Congress such reforms of Government 
operations as may increase efficiency and 


economy. 
In April this year, a Republican Task 
Force on Federal Fiscal and Monetary 
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Policies called for new fiscal policies. 
This committee, which included former 
President Eisenhower and many other 
distinguished Republicans, urged that 
the Congress create, at regular intervals, 
an independent, bipartisan, adequately 
staffed Hoover Commission-type organi- 
zation, composed of Members of Congress 
and the public, to review the budget, 
Government programs and Government 
organization. 

The creation of such an organization 
to review and evaluate Government pro- 
grams and spending, as this committee 
pointed out, would strengthen the hands 
of Congress and the public in pressing 
for efficiency and economy. 

The experience of the earlier Hoover 
Commission indicates the potential of 
improving Government management and 
organization. 

Also, I think the need and timeliness 
of such action by Congress is pointed up 
in a recent guest editorial by former 
Budget Director Maurice H. Stans, who 
predicts Government spending will more 
than double during the decade of the 
1960’s, regardless of Vietnam, with little 
likelihood of a balanced budget at any 
time in the foreseeable future. Mr. Stans 
says there is a strong possibility that 
Government spending will double again 
in the 1970's unless a major change takes 
place. 

Mr. Stans suggests as one antidote to 
Government explosive spending, a con- 
certed effort to bring under control the 
proliferation and splintering of Federal 
programs by consolidating, by forebear- 
ing, by transferring to private sources or 
to lower levels of government, by helping 
the States to do more on their own. In 
fact, he calls for a new Hoover Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Speaker, only some $55 billion, 
roughly 40 percent of the expenditures 
proposed in fiscal 1968 through the Fed- 
eral Government’s administrative budg- 
et, according to the Tax Foundation, 
Inc., can be called relatively controllable 
or subject to possible cuts by either the 
Congress or the President. 

In other words, this private research 
organization concludes that $79 billion of 
the total is relatively uncontrollable.” 

Surely these figures point up the need 
for reorganization, simplification, and 
reevaluation of our departments and 
agencies so as to create greater efficiency 
at less cost. 

Lest I be misunderstood, this entire 
question of a needed study of Govern- 
ment operations is not purely a matter 
of savings. Equally important is the as- 
pect of better serving the needs of the 
Nation. Take, for example, the problem 
of a merchant marine. The United States 
must establish an adequate merchant 
marine for peace and war. As it is, there 
is no Government agency free to propose 
such a program to the Congress. Under 
@ recommendation of a Hoover-type 
Commission, Congress, for example, 
might act to provide an independent 
agency, as its own creature, to advise 
Congress. Thereby, a positive result 
might follow, although not necessarily a 
savings of money. 

On the other hand, duplication might 
well be avoided under other reorganiza- 
tion. I have in mind that some 40 or 
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more different agencies of our Govern- 
ment concern themselves with educa- 
tional grants, scholarships and educa- 
tional assistance of one kind or another. 
I would think that channeling these bil- 
lions of dollars through perhaps one or 
a few agencies might save the taxpayers 
money and reduce administration costs. 

Mr. Speaker, I have great respect for 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
and their problem is a difficult one. As 
it is, however, the amounts they recom- 
mend to the House often far exceed the 
needs of the executive departments and 
their agencies. It seems to me a simpli- 
fication of the structure of Government 
could help this committee. 

Let me take a case in point. Accord- 
ing to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration witnesses, their 
fiscal 1967 funds were cut to the bone. 
The Bureau of the Budget cut them and 
the Congress cut them. Yet, this agency 
was able to find the $75 million to cover 
the loss caused by the flash fire in the 
Apollo capsule at Cape Kennedy earlier 
this year without coming to Congress for 
the money. There was a lot of fat hid- 
den away in their budget, as so it is with 
other departments. 

I think a Hoover-type Commission 
study could point up procedures and 
new organizations to help control ex- 
penditures. It could make suggestions 
that would help the President, and, like- 
wise, the Congress. 

So, Mr. Speaker, with enthusiasm, I 
join my colleagues in support of badly 
needed legislation looking toward Gov- 
ernment reorganization and control and 
the elimination of duplication and waste. 

A Hoover-type Commission is neces- 
sary to increase efficiency and to bring 
about economy by clearing the muddy 
waters of Federal spending and bureau- 
cratic administration. 

Mr, TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, this past 
week the administration presented, in 
graphic splendor, a most impressive 
argument to support our contention that 
there is immediate need for a responsi- 
ble assessment of the problems of dupli- 
cation, lack of coordination, redtape and 
bureaucracy in the Federal Establish- 
ment. 

I refer to the 234-pound, 144-inch- 
thick, 701-page catalog of Federal do- 
mestic assistance programs recently pub- 
lished by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. 

This enormous compendium describes 
459 Federal assistance programs. In- 
cluded among these are 152 listings under 
the heading Grants“; 105 listings under 
the heading “Education”; 80 listing un- 
der the heading “Research”; 32 listings 
under the heading “Planning”—to men- 
tion only a few. 

It is interesting to note, however, that 
there are only six listings under the 
heading “Crime.” 

Every Cabinet-level department, with 
the exception of the Department of State 
is involved. The comprehensive Depart- 
ment of State foreign assistance pro- 
grams are not included. 

In addition to Cabinet-level depart- 
ments, many other agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government have their fingers in 
the pie. 


Mr. Speaker, failure to establish a 
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commission to review Federal executive 
operations must not be part of the rec- 
ord of the 90th Congress. 

We cannot in good faith ask the Ameri- 
can taxpayer to accept a tax increase 
when it is all too apparent that their 
present tax dollars are being squandered. 

We must keep faith with the taxpayers 
as well as the tax users who send us to 
represent them in this great body. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the enactment of 
legislation to reestablish a Hoover-type 
Commission to conduct a review and rec- 
ommend reforms in Government opera- 
tions. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Gov- 
ernment has grown in size and com- 
plexity since the last Hoover Commis- 
sion report in 1955. Therefore, a new 
study and recommendations are needed 
to eliminate inefficiency, waste and du- 
Plication in Federal activities. 

In the 89th Congress and again at the 
beginning of this session I introduced a 
bill, H.R. 79, to create a new “Hoover 
Commission’—the Commission on the 
Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. 

The proposed Commission would be 
composed of 14 members, including two 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, two Senators, two State Gover- 
nors, two members from the executive 
branch, and six members from outside 
Government. 

I regard as particularly important the 
participation by the Governors because 
many of today’s Federal programs are 
carried on through state agencies. Also, 
more and more problems, once common 
only to certain States or regions, are be- 
coming national in character. In addi- 
tion, various legislative proposals for tax 
sharing by the States are being set forth. 

The Commission on the Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment would be charged with, first, de- 
fining responsibilities of officials, and 
functions, services and activities of de- 
partments, bureaus, agencies, boards, 
commissions, offices, independent estab- 
lishments and instrumentalities of the 
executive branch; second, recommend- 
ing methods and procedures for reduc- 
ing expenditures to the lowest amount 
consistent with the efficient perform- 
ance of essential services, activities, and 
functions; third, eliminating duplica- 
tion and overlapping of services, func- 
tions, and activities; fourth, consolidat- 
ing services, activities, and functions of 
a similar nature; fifth, abolishing serv- 
ices, activities and functions not neces- 
sary to the efficient conduct of Govern- 
ment; sixth, recommending means, in- 
cluding the reallocation of functions, 
services and activities, to expedite coor- 
dination of programs and policies in 
areas such as, but not limited to, urban 
affairs, natural resources, and transpor- 
tation; and seventh, recommending 
means to increase and improve liaison 
and communication, including the shar- 
ing of information, within the executive 
branch, between the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and between the Federal Govern- 
ment and appropriate State and local 
governments and public entities. 
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I join with my colleagues who have in- 
troduced similar legislation in pointing 
out the need for such a Commission and 
in urging the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations to give early consider- 
ation to these bills. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, this 
month marks the 20th anniversary of 
the creation of the first Hoover Commis- 
sion for the comprehensive review of the 
organization of the executive branch of 
the Federal Government. On this occa- 
sion it is fitting to call attention to the 
urgency of legislation which would create 
a Commission for the Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, modeled after the two Hoover 
Commissions. I am privileged to have 
joined with the distinguished gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Marutas] and others 
in cosponsoring this bill, my measure 
being H.R. 73. 

It is clear that the need to review the 
bureaucratic machinery of our Govern- 
ment exists now, in 1967. The two previ- 
ous Hoover Commissions, directed by 
Congress to examine executive opera- 
tions, dramatically demonstrated in 
terms of Government economy and effi- 
ciency the contribution which can be 
made in reforming and improving public 
administration. 

However, no examination of this kind 
has been undertaken since the findings 
of the second Hoover Commission were 
submitted in 1955—12 years ago. Since 
that time the size and scope of the execu- 
tive branch has increased substantially. 
Since that time two new Cabinet-level 
departments, the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development and the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, have been es- 
tablished. Newly enacted social welfare 
legislation and our stepped-up defense 
activities have necessitated a more elabo- 
rate administrative system. 

If waste, duplication, and bureaucratic 
conflicts are to be overcome, Government 
operations need constant scrutiny. Pro- 
cedures must be revised regularly to in- 
corporate the most progressive methods 
and technology, and to insure the coor- 
dination of new Government organs with 
those already existing. Structures of the 
administrative management of Govern- 
ment should be adjusted periodically to 
reflect the changing emphasis of public 
policy and the changing relationship 
among programs and personnel. 

That is why I have repeatedly intro- 
duced legislation to achieve these impera- 
tives. My bill, H.R. 73, which is iden- 
tical with H.R. 69, would authorize the 
appointment of a special body that 
would undertake a 2-year study and 
and recommend reforms based on its 
examinations and evaluations. The Com- 
mission would have 14 members—two 
Senators, two Congressmen, two State 
Governors, two members from the execu- 
tive branch, and six members appointed 
from private life. I regard as especially 
essential and timely the participation by 
the Governors, since many of today’s 
Federal programs are administered 
through State agencies, because more 
and more problems are becoming na- 
tional in character rather than involving 
only certain States or certain regions, 
and also for the reason that there are 
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being voiced various legislative proposals 
for tax sharing by the States. 

This measure identifies specific areas 
of study to which the Commission’s ac- 
tivities are directed, including: The lo- 
cation of waste, duplication, and inef- 
ficiency that weaken the quality of pub- 
lic service; the cause of jurisdictional 
conflicts, inconsistencies, and bureau- 
cratic confusion; the coordination of 
program and policies in urban affairs, 
natural resources and transportation; 
the problems of intragovernmental com- 
munication; the improvement of liaison 
between the Federal Government and 
State and local governments; and the 
redefinition of responsibilities in the 
bureaucracy. 

Today, Congress faces difficulty in as- 
sessing administration activities. As the 
executive branch has grown more and 
more in size, complexity, and momen- 
tum, it has become increasingly more dif- 
ficult, yet obviously more essential, for 
the 535 Congressmen and Senators, their 
staffs, and committees to oversee the 
work of an ever-growing number of civil 
servants. 

In the past the Hoover Commissions 
generated great public and private sup- 
port. The authority and prestige of their 
members and task forces contributed 
much to the modernization and reform 
of the Federal Government. 

We must manifest our unceasing con- 
cern for efficient, effective government 
by the establishment of the Commission 
proposed in H.R. 73 and identical bills 
introduced by several of our colleagues. 
The able and distinguished gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Marxtas], is to be 
heartily commended for his outstanding 
leadership in the effort to win this long- 
overdue, vitally needed objective. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, in supporting 
this legislation I would like to concen- 
trate on an area in which I have a strong 
belief that action must be taken. 

I refer to the matter of Government 
regulation of business, and the chaotic, 
disorganized fashion in which it is car- 
ried out. Now, more than ever, we have 
a need to corrcet three major lapses in 
our laws relating to this field: 

First. We need to examine and hope- 
fully eliminate outmoded regulatory re- 
quirements and procedures; 

Second. We need to redraw the terms 
and rulings of our regulatory guidelines 
so as to strike out any vague or confus- 
ing language, the better for business to 
know where it stands and what exactly 
it can or cannot do; 

Third. And we need to create a new 
administrative procedure act to set out 
once and for all the process by which 
regulation is to be designed and then 
carried out. 

H.R. 69 will not, of course, do all these 
things, nor does it pertain strictly to the 
matter of Government regulation of busi- 
ness. But in its establishment of a new 
temporary Hoover-style Commission to 
look into the performance of government 
we have the opportunity to find out pre- 
cisely what actions we need to take to 
correct the three lapses I mentioned. The 
recommendations made by the Commis- 
sion will be material for future legisla- 
tion by the Congress, as well as the source 
of renewed public awareness in correct- 
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ing the abuses suffered unnecessarily by 
business when it must operate under the 
terms of archaic regulation. 

Mr. Speaker, there is already on the 
books legislation for a permanent Hoover 
Commission. This is the so-called ad- 
ministrative conference, created by law 
in 1964 after two previous temporary 
commissions like the one we are propos- 
ing today recommended the setting up of 
an agency on a full-time basis. The ad- 
ministrative conference, if allowed to 
function, would serve many of the tasks 
of investigating charges of unjust regu- 
lation and studying methods of improv- 
ing governmental performance. 

Unfortunately, the President has not 
acted to take the first, vital step; that 
of naming the chairman of the confer- 
ence. The President, in fact, has not 
named a single member of the confer- 
ence or taken any steps to get it going. 
I fully support the ultimate establish- 
ment of the administrative conference, 
and I feel that nothing could hasten that 
time more than the successful perform- 
ance of the temporary commission we 
sponsor today. It is my hope that the 
body which H.R. 69 sets up will, by its 
fruitful functioning, spark the creation 
of long-languishing administrative con- 
ference—or even meld into becoming the 
heart of the conference itself. 

If that becomes the case we can then 
expect action, not only in the area of 
improving the quality and method of 
Government regulation of business, but 
also that of all Government operations. 
For this reason, I wholeheartedly sup- 
port H.R. 69. 

Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been 20 years since the first Hoover Com- 
mission dealt with the problems of or- 
ganization and coordination in Govern- 
ment. Then, in 1947, the administrative 
Federal budget was $38.9 billion. Only 
once since then has a commission dealt 
with the enormous problems. Since 1955, 
there has not been an overall study of 
the expanding agencies and departments 
of the Federal Government. 

As new responsibilities have been dele- 
gated to the executive branch, new agen- 
cies and departments have been created. 
Now there are some 60 agencies dealing 
with education alone. As a result, we 
have a menagerie of bureaucratic insti- 
tutions that require expensive financing 
and often result in little more than a 
mass of wastepaper. Since 1964 alone, 
the Federal payroll has increased by 
nearly $3 billion. 

A real need exists to increase the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of the adminis- 
tration of our programs. We need an 
overall review rather than a piecemeal 
review in each department. The pro- 
posed Commission will provide the nec- 
essary review by examining the organi- 
zation and functioning of the executive 
branch and by making appropriate rec- 
ommendations to Congress. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, the executive 
branch of the Federal Government 
serves to execute the laws written by 
the Congress and according to the Con- 
stitution form a more perfect Union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure 
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the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity.” As our Union grows in 
population and wealth, each of these na- 
tional goals becomes more difficult to 
achieve; and it is essential that our for- 
mal structure adapts to the growing de- 
mands placed upon it. 

A concentrated and partially success- 
ful effort to streamline the administra- 
tive-executive branch of the Federal 
Government has been made in the past, 
in the form of the first Hoover Com- 
mission created in 1947 and the second 
Hoover Commission of 1953. 

Since that time, however, the number 
of Federal programs and Federal 
agencies have increased manifold. It is 
crucial to the success of these vast proj- 
ects that the administrative and execu- 
tive agencies maximize their progress 
toward our common national goals. To 
this end, this Congress must continual- 
ly study, evaluate, and reform the orga- 
nization, efficiency, propriety, and cost 
of activities carried on by the executive 
branch. 

Since taking office in January of this 
year I have repeatedly encountered ex- 
amples of the lack of efficiency in Fed- 
eral agencies. I have experienced first 
hand sometimes unbelievably poor per- 
formances brought on by overlapping 
functions between agencies, increasing 
redtape, and the lack of communication 
between and within agencies. I am sure 
I am not alone in these experiences and 
I am certain that the entire member- 
ship recognizes the urgent need to estab- 
lish the Commission on the Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment, a third Hoover Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to bring to 
your attention a case in point dealing 
with a Michigan community which was 
severely damaged by a tornado in the 
spring of 1965 and whose local school 
was entirely destroyed. The area clearly 
qualified for Federal assistance and the 
approval of a Federal grant was rapidly 
forwarded to the local government. How- 
ever, it was 2 years before all of the 
assistance funds were received. At least 
4 months of this delay was directly due 
to conflicting redtape demands from 
many different agencies. After I had 
communicated many times with the re- 
cipient of the grant and with many dif- 
ferent Federal officials, one frustrated 
Federal administrator appropriately 
coined the expression of “administrative 
vacillation” in his humble explanation. 

From this example and several others, 
I am easily able to see how the most 
worthwhile Federal programs and the 
will of Congress could fail in their essen- 
tial purposes. 

Let me suggest to my colleagues here 
and the maze of Federal administra- 
tors throughout the country that we 
could learn a real lesson from the pro- 
gressive and forward looking reorgani- 
zation which has been going on in many 
of the States. In Michigan, as a result of 
our new constitution, the whole executive 
branch of government has been re- 
vamped along more efficient and ac- 
countable lines. Modern management 
techniques, including data processing 
and expenditure management, have 
been employed to the extent that millions 
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have been saved and the people are re- 
ceiving greatly improved services since 
the program was first implemented in 
1963. Michigan is not alone in this dra- 
matic achievement and I only hope the 
Federal Government can follow its lead 
and that of other advanced States. 

Certainly one of the problems en- 
countered in the effort to promote effi- 
ciency in most areas of government is 
the lack of a profit motive—something 
which forces continuing improvements 
in the private sector of our economy. This 
is not an insurmountable problem and 
actually its solution must come from 
Congress. We have the responsibility to 
substitute for the profit motive constant 
watchdog efforts and an immediate at- 
tempt to utilize and apply the organiza- 
tional expertise developed by the private 
sector. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion the estab- 
lishment of a Commission on the Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch is 
an essential breakthrough if we are ever 
to face up to our responsibility imposed 
by our national goals. I heartily endorse 
this proposal and encourage its early 
enactment. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, on the occa- 
sion of the 20th anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the Hoover Commission, 
my distinguished colleague from Mary- 
land has appropriately called the atten- 
tion of this House to the continuing ex- 
pansion of our Government’s executive 
branch. 

Pointers to the need for review abound 
throughout the Federal structure but 
perhaps few are as enlightening as some 
brought out during the Education and 
Labor Committee’s hearings on amend- 
ments to the Economic Opportunity Act. 

Questions can be raised, for example, 
in the area of vocational training—an 
area whose importance I am sure we all 
realize. But do we realize that in this one 
area there are 10 separate programs, op- 
erating in three separate agencies, under 
19 separate legislative provisions? We 
would seem justified in wondering if 
there is unnecessary duplication of the 
administrative functions involved. 

It would seem, too, that the war on 
poverty is somewhat lacking in certain 
basic principles of business manage- 
ment. Six hundred and ninety-six mil- 
lion dollars has been invested in the Job 
Corps, yet there have been only 15,000 
graduates. And only 15 percent of these 
are using skills received from the Corps. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the nature of Gov- 
ernment bodies, as it is the nature of 
each of us as human beings, to have 
somewhat clouded judgment in evalu- 
ating our own programs. Objectivity may 
be subordinated to a certain amount of 
possessiveness over one’s own domain. 

It would, therefore, be unfair of us to 
place all of the blame for Government 
inefficiency with the departments and 
agencies themselves. But I believe we 
would all welcome a little fresh air, a 
spring cleaning, an objective overall view 
of just what our Government is all about. 

H.R. 69 would give us this opportunity. 
I would hope that we will not have to 
wait indefinitely for the chance even to 
consider it on this floor. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, the very 
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fact that this legislation to establish a 
Commission on the Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government is 
being considered indicates well enough 
that the executive branch—the division 
of its responsibilities and the organiza- 
tion of its people in the performance of 
its multitude of tasks—needs review, re- 
evaluation and, in fact, recasting in 
many areas. 

Management is an art, not a science. 
Management is the vehicle in which rides 
the progress of all corporate effort. Man- 
agement is the establishment of priori- 
ties. Management is the network of com- 
munications which transfer thoughts 
into dynamic productivity. 

Good management in government is 
as essential to the growth of this Nation 
as is good management essential to suc- 
cess in the private sector. The bigger the 
organization—regardless of its nature, be 
its function directed toward earning a 
return on investment, or performing a 
service with the people’s money—the 
better the management must be in that 
organization to ensure its effectiveness. 

The fact that we are having to create 
commissions—yes, such as the Commis- 
sion we are creating here—to devise 
means of shoring up the productivity 
within the agencies and departments of 
the executive branch is indicative that 
in many areas these departments are 
lacking the dynamics essential to top 
performance. The fact that we are con- 
tinually operating this Government at 
expenditure levels well beyond tax re- 
ceipts year in and year out, both in 
peacetime and in wartime, also indicates 
that as a Nation we do not have a firm 
grip on the management of our Gov- 
ernment. 

As well as the carrying out of the day- 
to-day administration of normal Gov- 
ernment services, the responsibility of 
the executive branch must be in the area 
of priority determination—military ver- 
sus nonmilitary spending, public works 
versus welfare, and all of the other bal- 
ances that must be achieved between the 
specific interests within our civilization. 

It is the responsibility of the Congress 
to demand from the executive efficient 
management and first-class service 
across the board. Our difficulty is in our 
oversight of this management. Other 
than the General Accounting Office, the 
opportunities the authorizing commit- 
tees and committees on appropriations 
have through the hearing process, we 
know very little as to the quality of 
management existent throughout the 
executive branch. 

If this Commission, through its re- 
ports to Congress, can give us the value 
of qualitative analysis of management 
in our Government, this legislation will 
have proven to be a wise investment. 

It is the responsibility of the Congress 
to exercise the oversight required to 
guarantee the American people that the 
money they have invested in their Gov- 
ernment has not only wisely been applied 
to the problems of the day, but, most im- 
portant of all in the concept of our free 
society, that this money has been spent 
according to the wishes of the people, ex- 
pressed by their representatives in the 
Congress. 

I, for one, would feel more comfort- 
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able and more secure in my confidence 
in the management of the executive 
branch of our Government knowing 
that a blue-ribbon Commission of dy- 
namic and highly qualified people were 
supplementing our efforts in the broad 
area of our responsibility for congres- 
sional oversight. 

In the fast-changing levels of tech- 
nology and in the fast-moving state of 
the art, the important review and re- 
evaluation conceived through the estab- 
lishment of this Commission is timely 
and appropriate, if not overdue. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, July 7 
marked the 20th anniversary of the en- 
actment of the legislation which estab- 
lished the first Hoover Commission. The 
fine record of that Commission is well 
known to us all. The dramatic growth in 
the Federal bureaucracy with the attend- 
ant redtape, lack of coordination, and 
inefficiency which prompted the Congress 
to create the first Hoover Commission is 
with us again today. 

All Members of this Chamber have en- 
countered innumerable instances of red- 
tape, administrative disorder, and sheer 
waste that cry out for reform. As an ex- 
ample of the confusing administrative 
situation in which we find ourselves, I 
call to your attention the fact that, ac- 
cording to the June 1, 1967, “Catalog of 
Federal Assistance Programs,” prepared 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
there are currently 74 different Federal 
vocational, job-training, and retraining 
programs which are scattered through 
13 different Federal departments, agen- 
cies, and commissions. Similar examples 
of administrative arrangements which 
hamper the proper and efficient func- 
tioning of our Government exist in other 
program areas. 

The dramatic increases in the number 
of persons on the U.S. Government pay- 
roll clearly show why a new Hoover 
Commission is required. According to the 
Bureau of the Census, between October 
1965 and October 1966, 273,000 employees 
were added to the Government rolls—an 
increase of 10.5 percent. In the field of 
education alone there was an employ- 
ment increase of 28 percent. These in- 
creases occurred in just 1 year. Figures 
such as these indicate why it is impera- 
tive that there be a thorough, compre- 
hensive, and nonpartisan study of how 
administrative waste and inefficiency can 
be eliminated. Government must be made 
a servant of our people and not a burden 
to them. 

I think this is also the appropriate 
time to call to the attention of the House 
the statement issued by the Republican 
Coordinating Committee on which I have 
the honor to serve. That committee on 
December 12, 1966, made the following 
declaration concerning the need for a 
new Hoover Commission: 

REPUBLICAN DECLARATION ON ECONOMY AND 
EFFICIENCY IN GOVERNMENT, DECEMBER 12, 
1966 
The Federal Government has become a 

bureaucratic jungle, rampant with overlap- 

ping, duplication and waste. A major, care- 
fully planned, effort to review Executive 

Branch programs and their administration 

is urgently needed. Such a study must be 

followed up by an active program to press 
for meaningful reorganization and reform. 

Specifically, the Republican Party cites the 
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following evidence of growing bureaucracy 
and waste: 

1. The Number of Agencies Reporting to 
the President. Approximately 60 agencies re- 
port directly to the President, in addition to 
the 12 cabinet level departments (including 
the new Department of Transportation), or 
a total of over 70—a number far exceeding 
any reasonable span of executive control. 

2. Major Educational Programs. Twenty- 
five departments and agencies are officially 
listed as conducting major education pro- 
grams; the total number of separate pro- 
grams is estimated in the neighborhood of 
200. 

3. Vocational Education Programs. Fifty- 
seven are listed in the Office of Economic 
Opportunity’s “Catalog of Federal Programs 
for Individual and Community Improve- 
ment.” 

4. Poverty Programs. Also listed in this 
Catalog of Federal Programs are some 262 
programs on the poverty problem. 
These are administered by 16 departments 
and agencies. 

5. Federal Employment—Overall. The bur- 
geoning number of civilian employees of the 
Federal Government—and the payroll—The 
number of employees has increased by 18 
percent and the payroll almost 50 percent 
since 1960. 


Federal civilian employment 
Dollar amounts in billions} 


Year Total civilian Payroll 
employment 
2, 386, 345 $12. 637 
2, 372, 445 13, 648 
2, 443, 808 14. 296 
2, 493, 374 15, 347 
2, 488, 365 16. 205 
2,479, 489 17. 239 
2,818,015 18, 706 


The number of employees has increased 
by 18 percent and the payroll almost 50 per- 
cent since 1960. 

In December 1965 President Johnson or- 
dered a 1 percent cut (25,000 employees) to 
be achieved by June 30, 1966. As of June 30, 
the number of employees had risen by 
192,000, instead of being reduced by 25,000. 

6. Civilian vs. Military Employment. 
Broken down (as of September 1, 1966) by 
civilian agencies as opposed to Defense De- 
partment (civilian employees only) the num- 
ber of employees and payroll have been grow- 
ing as follows: 


[Dollar amounts in billions] 


Year 


roughly 25% while payroll went up 60% in 
the past six years. In the same period, De- 
fense Department employment increased 
11% and payroll by 37%. Clearly, employ- 
ment and payroll attributable to “Great So- 
ciety” spending programs have been in- 
creasing twice as fast as defense personnel 
and payroll. 

7. The Post Office. A special problem is 
presented by the Post Office Department. Its 
approximately 700,000 employees as of Octo- 
ber 1966, up almost 100,000 over the last 18 
months, make it one of the largest enter. 
prises, public or private, in the Nation, It 
handles about 72 billion pieces of mail per 
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year. Its receipts are estimated at $5.080 
billion for fiscal 1967 as against expenditures 
of $5.834 billion—leaving a deficit of $755 
million, Continued mismanagement of the 
postal service makes an Administration re- 
quest for some form of rate increase in 1967 
appear likely. Meanwhile, as the Nation faces 
Christmas 1966, the postal service is about 
to present the American people with a monu- 
mental mail mess. 

8. Civil Service Retirement Deficit. The 
Civil Service Retirement Fund is currently 
running a deficit in excess of 41 billion dol- 
lars. Such fiscal irresponsibility and such an 
unjust menace to the retirement benefits of 
devoted civil servants must not be permit- 
ted to continue. 

In 1947, the Republican 80th Congress es- 
tablished the First Hoover Commission. In 
1953, the Republican 83rd Congress estab- 
lished the Second. Since the Second Hoover 
Commission completed its endeavors in 1955, 
there has been no overall study to bring the 
wildly proliferating Federal Government un- 
der reasonable administrative control. The 
heavy burden on today’s individual taxpay- 
er—along with the possibility that the Ad- 
ministration will propose a tax increase in 
1967—urgently warrants the establishment 
of such a commission. 

On January 17, 1966, in their Republican 
State of the Union Address, Senator Dirksen 
and Representative Ford called for establish- 
ment of a new independent bipartisan Com- 
mission, patterned after the two Hoover Com- 
missions, to recommend substantial reforms 
in the Executive Branch of the Government. 
The Republican Coordinating Committee on 
March 28 again urged the Congress to create 
such a Commission. 

The Republican Party therefore recom- 
mends that: 

Number One. The Republican leadership 
in the Congress should introduce forthwith 
legislation to create an independent, bi- 
partisan, adequately staffed, “Hoover Com- 
mission” type of organization, composed of 
Members of the Congress and the public, to 
review the Federal Government's programs 
and organization—and eradicate waste. 

Number Two. In the meantime, Congres- 
sional Committees of appropriate jurisdic- 
tion, the General Accounting Office and the 
Bureau of the Budget should take prompt 
steps to search out and remedy every case 
of waste and extravagance that can be un- 
covered and eradicated under existing legal 
authority. 

Number Three. Stringent efforts should be 
made to curtail the Federal payroll by hold- 
ing new hiring to an absolute minimum and 
by nonreplacement of retiring and depart- 
ing employees where such action does not 
seriously interfere with essential work such 
as prosecuting the War in Vietnam. 

Number Four. An immediate study of the 
Post Office Department should be initiated 
by the best professional managerial experts 
available to halt the apparent rapid deteri- 
oration of postal services and to raise postal 
performance to the high level the American 
people are entitled to expect. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the mean- 
ing of government reorganization could 
hardly be stated more concisely and 
pointedly than in the following words: 

The highest aims and ideals of democracy 
can be thwarted through excessive admin- 
istrative costs and through waste, disunity, 


irresponsibility, and other byproducts of in- 
efficient government. 


The words were those of the Hoover 
Commission on the Organization of the 
Executive Branch, but more significantly 
those same words were quoted approv- 
ingly by the President in his March 17 
message to Congress on the quality of 
American government. 

Another administration spokesman, 
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the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
has stated the problem in more contem- 
porary terms. Testifying before the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations, Director Schultze said this on 
November 21, 1966: 


We have tried to do a great deal in a short 
time, and the Federal system has been hard 
put to digest so much so quickly. The in- 
evitable gap between the creation of new 
programs and the re-tooling of the adminis- 
trative process has resulted in the array of 
unfinished business that constitutes the 
agenda for these hearings. 


Mr. Schultze added this evaluation: 


This complexity and fragmentation of Fed- 
eral grant programs in and of itself creates 
major problems of administration and in- 
formation flow, for both the Federal and 
local governments, and inhibits the develop- 
ment of a unified approach to the solution 
of community problems. 


On November 18, 1966, before the same 
subcommittee, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, John W. Gard- 
ner, confirmed the urgent need for re- 
organization of governmental activities. 
He said: 


In almost every domestic program we are 
encountering crises of organization. Coordi- 
nation among Federal agencies leaves much 
to be desired. Communication between the 
various levels of government—Federal, State, 
and local—is casual and ineffective. State 
and local government is in most areas seri- 
ously inadequate. 

We will never get more than a fraction of 
the full yield from the taxpayer's dollar 
until local, State and Federal Governments, 
and the American people generally, decide 
that action is needed. 


To the Secretary’s next words, Mr. 
Speaker, we can all give enthusiastic as- 
sent: “The time has come to correct 
these deficiencies.” 

In a report to the people I represent 
shortly after the President issued his 
message on the quality of American gov- 
ernment—a message I found to be un- 
fortunately inadequate to the need—I 
defined the problem this way: 


Of the multitude of domestic problems fac- 
ing the President and the Congress this 
year, none is more demanding of attention 
than whether the Federal Government is 
organized and administered in the most effi- 
cient and effective way. It touches you di- 
rectly as citizen and taxpayer: how wisely 
your money is spent, how responsive your 
government is to your needs and wishes, how 
responsible it is in respecting your rights 
and interests, how sensitive it is in preserv- 
ing the delicate balance of powers between 
Federal, State and local governments—all of 
which depend on the consistency of the 
Government's policies, the coordination of 
its programs, the competence of its opera- 
tions, the efficiency of its machinery. 


The need for a thorough-going, top- 
to-botton reorganization of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government is in- 
disputable. As ranking minority member 
of the Government Operations Commit- 
tee—the committee charged with re- 
sponsibility for overseeing the economy 
and efficiency of Government activities— 
as ranking minority member of its Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, and as one of three members rep- 
resenting the House on the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, I have had innumerable opportu- 
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nities to appreciate the high price we are 
paying for the waste and duplication, the 
inefficiency and failures of coordination, 
the frustration of lost time and poor 
communication which characterize so 
much of Federal operations. To a great 
extent, the burden of this inefficiency 
falls on the ill-prepared shoulders of 
State and local governments which have 
become increasingly involved with the 
Federal Government in what are sup- 
posed to be cooperative efforts to solve 
public problems. Too often, however, co- 
operation is sacrificed on the altars of 
complex organization and conflicting re- 
quirements. In its most recent annual 
report, the Advisory Commission, which 
includes Cabinet officers, Senators, Con- 
gressmen, Governors, State legislators, 
mayors, county officials, and private 
citizens—as representative a cross-sec- 
tion of Government leaders as exists— 
pointed to “the increasing unmanage- 
ability of Federal grant programs” as the 
principal problem of the day. 

The need for reform is widely recog- 
nized and understood, Mr. Speaker. Dur- 
ing the 89th and 90th Congresses, doz- 
ens of our colleagues have introduced 
legislation to establish a Commission on 
the Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, bipartisan 
in membership, and capable of recom- 
mending the kind of comprehensive and 
rational restructuring of the Federal 
establishment which today’s problems 
require. This year, at last count, approx- 
imately 50 such bills had been introduced 
in the House, including H.R. 526 which 
I introduced on the first day of the pres- 
ent session. And it is, of course, the pur- 
pose of today’s round-robin of speeches, 
in which I am delighted to join with so 
many of our colleagues, to bring re- 
newed and reinforced attention to the 
necessity of getting on with the job of 
reorganization. 

Why, one might ask, in view of the 
widespread recognition of the need for 
a complete—as distinct from a piece- 
meal—overhaul of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s organization, has the administra- 
tion refused to acknowledge the need? 
It would be futile to speculate, for to 
the best of my knowledge administra- 
tion officials, from the President on 
down, have simply refused to discuss the 
issue. Though these officials are frank to 
concede that the Federal bureaucracy is 
all but unmanageable today, they insist 
on pursuing limited, ad hoc, one-shot 
efforts at reorganization—efforts which 
cannot, by their very nature, deal with 
the problem in the broad scope in which 
it exists. 

This narrowly circumscribed approach, 
too, is subject to a further disability. Al- 
most invariably, whether the reorganiza- 
tion plan involves a new department 
or merely a reshuffling of agency func- 
tions, the product is the result of inter- 
nal pressures and politics rather than 
an objective and governmentwide view 
of what is needed. Consequently, despite 
the limited progress such plans may, at 
best, represent, they are as likely as not 
to introduce new elements of confusion 
and complexity into the overall struc- 
ture of administration, creating new 
3 to simplification and coordina- 

on, 
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The size of the problem, Mr. Speaker, 
demands an effort at reorganization 
which will match the need. Consider, for 
a moment, what has happened to the 
Nation and its Federal Government since 
the last Hoover Commission reported its 
recommendations in 1955. The Nation 
has added 35 million people to its pop- 
ulation. The gross national product, in 
constant dollars, has increased by more 
than $200 billion to an estimated $657.2 
billion in the first quarter of this year. 
Federal spending has more than doubled, 
from $67.3 billion in fiscal 1955 to an 
estimated $142.7 billion in fiscal 1967 
and, of course, to a much higher figure 
in the current fiscal year. And more than 
500,000 civilian employees have been 
added to Federal payrolls in this period. 

This tremendous growth has not only 
been matched but compounded in the 
size and complexity of Federal Govern- 
ment programs and activities. Whereas 
in 1955, there were 85 Federal grant-in- 
aid programs, the total has now reached 
387, and this figure excludes many pro- 
grams and functions which do not qual- 
ify under standard grant-in-aid defini- 
tions. For instance, the new June 1967 
edition of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity’s “Catalog of Federal Assistance 
Programs” lists no less than 459 such 
programs. 

According to one count, referred to 
in the Advisory Commission’s annual re- 
port, these programs are being adminis- 
tered by 21 departments and agencies 
and 150 Federal bureaus and divisions, 
involving all 50 States and a sizable 
proportion of the 92,000 units of local 
government. They include, for example, 
57 programs in the field of vocational 
and job training, 35 in housing, 20 in 
transportation, 27 in utilities and serv- 
ices, 62 in community facilities, 32 in 
land use, 28 in recreation and cultural 
facilities, and almost 100 in education. 
To further complicate matters, these 
programs are often administered by dif- 
ferent bureaus and agencies and there- 
fore must be coordinated not only with 
each other but across jurisdictional lines 
within the Federal Government and be- 
tween Federal, State, and local units of 
government. 

Two recent developments will serve 
to illustrate the extent of the problem. 
First, between January 1 and April 21 
of this year, according to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures, 24 new Federal 
advisory groups, study committees and 
special commissions were formed, all of 
them designed to improve in some way 
the operations of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but each of them functioning in 
arbitrarily limited areas. Second, this 
morning’s Wall Street Journal reports 
growing concern that “Federal job-train- 
ing endeavors are bogged down in a 
morass of unmanageable administrative 
machinery.“ The Journal report, an ex- 
cellent example of in-depth study of 
problems of Government organization, 
deserves to be printed in full and I in- 
clude it at the close of my remarks. 

It should be obvious, Mr. Speaker— 
to repeat myself—that a piecemeal ap- 
proach to governmental organization 
cannot hope to cope with a problem of 
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this magnitude. I do not pretend that 
there are any simple answers or neat 
administrative devices which can reduce 
this complexity to an easy simplicity. 
Our country is too big, our public needs 
too many, and our society too interre- 
lated to expect that the management of 
the public business can be other than 
involved. Nevertheless, unless we make a 
fresh start at reorganization, the pro- 
liferation of problems and programs 
threatens to overwhelm us. 

The Hoover Commission reports of 
1949 and 1955, and the actions taken to 
implement their recommendations, dem- 
onstrate conclusively the value of the 
comprehensive approach to reorganiza- 
tion which we propose. A 1963 summary 
of the results of the two Commissions, 
published by our Government Operations 
Committee, shows that the first Com- 
mission made 273 reorganization pro- 
posals, of which 196 were adopted, while 
the second Commisison proposed 314 
such plans with 200 of them approved. 
Had all their recommendations been put 
into effect, Commision officials estimated 
that savings would total approximately 
$15 billion a year—a very rough figure, 
admittedly. But the significance of these 
statistics, I believe, rests in the fact that 
a much smaller and simpler Federal 
Government than we have today re- 
quired such a substantial reorganization 
effort, and possessed a potential for such 
huge economies. 

More important than the numbers of 
reorganization plans and the dollars of 
savings, however, was the added effi- 
ciency and responsibility and accounta- 
bility which the Commission proposals 
accomplished. It is impossible to state 
in quantitative terms the qualitative im- 
provement which these vast reorganiza- 
tion efforts achieved. But there can be 
no doubt that the two Hoover Commis- 
sions made the Federal bureaucracy more 
manageable, brought it closer to the 
people, and made democracy and repre- 
sentative government function more ef- 
fectively. 

And never before, Mr. Speaker, have 
these objectives been more paramount. 

The Wall Street Journal article fol- 
lows: 

MANPOWER Morass: Drastic CHANGES ARE 
NEEDED IN MUDDLED FEDERAL PROGRAMS 
(By Jonathan Spivak) 

WaASHINGTON.—When the nation’s first 
major manpower-training program was 
enacted in 1962, Uncle Sam’s targets were 
modest: To solve shortages of skilled labor, 
and to retrain workers temporarily idled by 
automation. 

But now the social sweep of the Great 
Society has set far more ‘formidable goals— 
rehabilitating slum dwellers and other 
“hard-core” poor who have never held a 
job or are condemned by lack of education 
to meaningless, marginal employment. 

Whatever improvements occur in the econ- 
omy, Johnson Administration manpower 
planners calculate at least two million citi- 
zens will need such special Federal help, and 
many other experts estimate the figure is 
far higher. In some urban slums, Labor De- 
partment surveys show unemployment as 
high as 47%. 

Thus, mounting Federal manpower outlays, 
now totaling $2 billion a year (a five-fold 
increase since 1962), are becoming the heavy 
artillery of President Johnson's antipoverty 
war. 
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Yet there is creeping concern in Washing- 
ton and the big cities that Federal job-train- 
ing endeavors are bogged down in a morass 
of unmanageable administrative machinery, 
miss their targets, overlap and duplicate 
their efforts, provide insufficient education 
and other personal aid essential to the poor's 
long-term progress, and—even if effective— 
fail to lead to permanent employment. 

The great growth alone of new manpower 
programs administered by the antipoverty 
agency, Labor Department and Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare Department would pro- 
vide problems. In the current fiscal year, 
these efforts will aid about one million per- 
sons; the total was zero five years ago. Three 
new training endeavors are now getting 
under way, and Federal officials are making 
major remedial changes in older ones. 

For example, more basic education and 
other services are being offered youngsters 
who enroll in the Labor Department's Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, mainly a make-work 
program to keep youth off the streets and 
put money in their pockets. The corps is also 
attempting to find for its members jobs with 
a future in private industry, rather than rely 
on low-level public employment such as 
school cleanup details. More welfare recipi- 
ents, minority group members and other 
hard-core unemployed are gradually being 
enrolled in adult Manpower Development 
and Training Act courses. It is hoped these 
groups will constitute two-thirds of the 
total, enrollment of 280,000 trainees this 
year. More affluent high school graduates, 
requiring only brief skill training for suc- 
cessful job placement, made up the MDTA 
majority in the past. 


CALLING IN THE CONSULTANTS 


HEW is moving ahead this year with a 
Congressionally ordered study of all man- 
power training programs, designed to detect 
administrative weaknesses and recommend 
remedies. Field work will be performed by a 
respected private management consultant 
firm, Greenleigh Associates. The Labor De- 
partment is instituting a Government-wide 
manpower-planning system known as 
CAMPS, which will at least begin to bring 
closer coordination among the nine agencies 
and 21 programs involved. 

Whatever such steps are taken, stubborn 
problems will persist. In the end, Washington 
argues, community-by-community efforts 
will be required to end waste and duplica- 
tion, and new Federal incentives will be 
needed to intensify private industry’s par- 
ticipation in training the poor. 

Meantime, however, “If you wanted to get 
all the Federal people into a room who carry 
manpower money into a community, you'd 
need to hire a hall,” protests one disgruntled 
Federal manager. “It’s chaos,” laments 
another. 

Congressmen, in their pride of political au- 
thorship, frequently specify different eligi- 
bility requirements, training objectives and 
the like for manpower programs. Washington 
agencies are fiercely competitive. The Labor 

t demands dominant jurisdiction 
because it’s the nation’s basic manpower 
agency, already operating many of the pro- 
grams and possessing much of the expertise. 
The Welfare Administration insists on train- 
ing its own impoverished clients, arguing it 
has special knowledge of the needs of relief 
recipients. The Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity wants to mesh manpower programs 
with its health, education and other uplift 
efforts, to enhance their effectiveness. The 
Office of Education jealously guards the pub- 
lic schools’ jurisdiction over classroom job 
training; the Vocational Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration supports its own sheltered work- 
shops for the handicapped. 

The outcome can be duplica- 
tion. In Cleveland, a system of Welfare Ad- 
ministration day care centers for the children 
of working relief recipients is being paral- 
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leled by Labor Department centers that are 
part of a new slum employment program. 
In eastern Kentucky, separate OEO and Wel- 
fare manpower efforts serve the same clients. 
Sometimes the poor are primed with basic 
knowledge by the Office of Education and 
then funds are not available for their more 
advanced vocational training by Labor. Six 
months of meetings preceded the transfer of 
certain aspects of Welfare job training to 
Labor. High level in-fighting between OEO 
and Labor delayed by two months the start 
of several other manpower endeavors. 

No swift solution is in sight to such bu- 
reaucratic bottlenecks. Some experts ad- 
vocate wholesale consolidation in the Labor 
Department, But Congress would never con- 
sent (key committees would lose jurisdic- 
tion) and local-level problems would remain. 
Sometimes city and county manpower men 
don’t even know each other until Federal 
folk on field trips introduce them. Separate 
local agencies may seek the same recruits 
for their training programs or pester the same 
employers for placement. 

CAMPS will help by establishing overall 
national manpower goals for all agencies and 
assuring an exhaustive exchange of in- 
formation through Federal, state and local 
committees. Red tape will gradually be re- 
duced. The Labor Department’s new Bureau 
of Work Programs is pioneering; a single 
local application form serves for an 
ment of activities. 


MORE REFORM NEEDED 


Yet the nation’s biggest and most impor- 
tant manpower agency, the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service, is often more interested in 
filling employers’ job orders than solving the 
problems of the poor. Despite vigorous ef- 
forts by Labor Secretary Wirtz and others, 
the USES is still deeply in need of reform, 
critics contend. 

Some steps have been taken, but the dif- 
ficulty is that the 2,000 USES offices, though 
Federally financed, are controlled by the 
states and resistant to change. Employer 
pressures often predominate; pay scales are 
not always adequate to attract first-rate per- 
sonnel; politically appointed state directors 
may not be sympathetic with the Great 
Society. 

Some Washington officials despair of re- 
molding the service into an effective anti- 
poverty agency. But others say competition 
from local Community Action Agencies, 
which have attracted youthful, aggressive 
poverty fighters, will force the USES to 
change. “The CAAs have come in with a 
different breed of guys. They have scared the 
old-line established agencies,” one official 
comments. 

It’s increasingly evident that only an im- 
mense effort will persuade the hard-core 
poor to participate in training. Many have 
been so alienated by school, welfare, police 
and other public officials that they won’t 
wander into a neighborhood manpower of- 
fice, even in the heart of the slums. Wel- 
fare recipients, the poorest of the poor, make 
up only 12% of manpower course trainees, 
and the percentage was even slimmer in 
the past. 

Also, manpower administrators often pre- 
fer to concentrate on the most promising 
candidates—a process known as “creaming”— 
to make certain their programs avoid drop- 
out problems and achieve high job-place- 
ment records. Shiny statistics persuade poli- 
ticlans to appropriate the necessary money. 

Handling the hard core furnishes little 
‘hope of such success, Dropout rates may run 
over 50%, lengthy remedial education is 
often essential, and even then employers may 
balk at hiring graduates because of police 
records, emotional instability or other dif- 
ficulties. Experts argue the only answer is 
to invest more money and run greater 
chance of failure by deliberately focusing on 
the tough training risks. 

Manpower courses developed for literate 
high school graduates must be modified for 
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the needs of the uneducated and unem- 
ployed. Lengthy classroom sessions are 
usually unsatisfactory because the poor have 
already failed in school and have no patience 
for the academic. Training tied to tangible 
work experience is more successful. One 
approach is to give the unemployed, par- 
ticularly youths, a brief indoctrination in 
proper work habits and then place them in 
low-level jobs in private industry. But the 
hard-core poor may need prolonged prepara- 
tion to become productive workers, and many 
companies are unwilling to run the risk. 


COSTS, AND SOME WORRIES 


Thus, a fundamental issue arises: How to 
furnish Federal financial incentives to induce 
private industry to train the poor. There's 
general agreement this the next major direc- 
tion we'll probably have to move in to get the 
job done,” declares one Federal official. Two 
high-level Washington task forces—one an- 
nounced, one still secret—are seeking to 
chart public policy in this difficult area. Be- 
sides the expense, the major fears are that 
some companies would derive unfair compet- 
itive advantage or would profiteer on the 

T. 

Some experts advocate reliance on corpo- 
rate tax credits, but safeguards would have to 
be arranged. Local public agencies might 
certify those “disadvantaged” workers for 
whom credits could be claimed. Defense and 
other Federal contracts could be used as a 
financial lever to force more private training 
of the poor; now the Government wields only 
moral suaslon. 

A more limited approach would be to un- 
derwrite a portion of the wage costs in Fed- 
erally sponsored on-the-job training, which 
now benefits more than 100,000 workers. Pay- 
ments to employers average $25 a week per 
person and cover only the employer’s extra 
costs of providing training. Thus, companies 
usually prefer to use this training to up- 
grade the skills of their own employes or to 
hire only the most promising prospects. Some 
specialists think a payment of $40 or $50 a 
week would be sufficient subsidy to encourage 
employers to take on the neediest of the un- 
employed. It’s agreed that on-the-job train- 
ing provides the poor the most promising 
pathway to employment. 

But even if all these obstacles are over- 
come, the employment problems of any of 
the hard core will probably remain. 

“We are going to find out a lot of the poor 
are not trainable. Even the best programs 
have success rates no better than 50%,” 
Warns one manpower man. Federal officials 
have already created several hundred thou- 
sand low-level jobs in the public sector. Some 
experts advocate a substantial step-up, to aid 
all the unemployed who can’t compete in a 
free enterprise society. But the cost would be 
considerable, several billion dollars a year, 
and many a Congressman might balk at the 
concept that Uncle Sam assure every citizen 
a job. 

Thus, before the Government’s mushroom- 
ing manpower programs can claim more than 
limited, local success with the poor, drastic 
national departures in policy and practice 
will be essential. ' 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
speak in support of H.R. 69 and similar 
bills which have been introduced by my 
Republican colleagues. It is high time 
that the House of Representatives takes 
steps to establish a new Hoover-type 
Commission and make recommendations 
for overhauling the gigantic Federal bu- 
Paty aed which is dominating the Na- 

on. 

Without any apparent rhyme or rea- 
son, in recent years, the executive branch 
of the Federal Government has created 
too many boards, bureaus, and commis- 
sions in an effort to take care of the pub- 
lic’s business. As a consequence, the Na- 
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tion is topheavy with Federal agencies 
with overlapping power and duplication. 
There is so much confusion, redtape, 
and lack of direction as to what the Fed- 
eral Government should do and not do 
for the people, that it has become im- 
perative for Congress to step in and put 
some commonsense in governmental op- 
erations. 

It was 20 years ago that Congress ap- 
proved the first Hoover Commission. Un- 
fortunately, many of the reforms that 
were proposed and enacted into law are 
not now enforced or functioning. In- 
stead of eliminating excesses in the Gov- 
ernment, the Federal bureaucracy has 
grown and become more intricate. We 
must put a stop to all of this. Rather 
than bigness, overlapping, and duplica- 
tion, we must simplify. This can be done 
if we pass the proper legislation and 
create a new Hoover Commission with 
authority to weed out unnecessary 
boards and bureaus and restore the 
proper guidelines for the three branches 
of constitutional government. The execu- 
tive has usurped too much authority and, 
in many instances, Congress has stood 
idly by and let the executive and judicial 
prononse take over some of its preroga- 

ves. 

I think the public, too, is sufficiently 
aroused to the threat to their freedoms 
because of the size of the Federal þu- 
reaucracy to add the weight of their opin- 
ion to our decision. I urge my colleagues 
to review the important work which was 
accomplished by the first Hoover Com- 
mission. When this is done, I am con- 
fident we will obtain the necessary votes 
to create a new Commission. This will 
answer the crying need for action. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on this subject, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


UNITED STATES SHOULD WITH- 
DRAW TARIFF CONCESSION TO 
POLAND 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, who has been critical of US. 
trade relations with Poland, I am grati- 
fied to learn that the U.S. exporter has 
withdrawn his application for a license 
to ship the Worden gravity meter to 
Poland. The device is useful in missile 
guidance equipment. 

I have been concerned over the ship- 
ment of sophisticated gear to nations 
which supply the enemy in Vietnam. 
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The export license application should 
have been rejected without consideration 
in view of the recent disclosure by the 
Polish leader, Zenon Kliszko, that Poland 
is shipping weapons to Vietnam. 

It is high time that our Government 
withdraw most-favored-nation treat- 
ment from Poland, the only country so 
favored which is known to supply mili- 
tary hardware to the enemy. 

Recently, I have urged President 
Johnson to withdraw Poland’s most- 
favored-nation status under our tariff 
laws because of a disclosure that Poland 
is shipping arms to North Vietnam. I 
should like to include the text of the 
letter to the President: 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT; I urge that you with- 
draw Most Favored Nation” status to Poland 
under United States Tariff laws because that 
country is delivering military hardware—in- 
cluding arms—to North Vietnam. As you may 
have been informed, the shipments were 
confirmed by Zenon Kliszko, a member of 
the Politburo of the Polish Communist Party 
and widely regarded as second only to Mr. 
Gomulka in party control. Poland is the only 
nation supplying arms to the North Viet- 
namese which has the advantage of “Most 
Favored Nation” treatment. 

The tariff concession of “Most Favored 
Nation” treatment has been the most sig- 
nificant factor in Poland’s favorable balance 
of trade with the United States. In 1959 for 
example, the last year before MFN was re- 
stored, Poland’s exports to the United States 
amounted to $31.8 million and her imports 
from us were almost $75 million, an unfavor- 
able dollar deficit to Poland of $43 million. 
However, in 1966 Poland’s exports to the 
United States were $82.9 million and its im- 
ports only $53.0 million resulting in a favor- 
able balance to Poland of $29.9 million. 

Poland’s favorable balance of trade with 
the United States, a direct result of its status 
as a “Most Favored Nation” is a major factor 
in building up its dollar and gold reserves and 
depleting our own. Indeed as a result of 
“Most Favored Nation” treatment Poland’s 
exports to the U.S. have increased almost 
three-fold. 

I find it difficult to comprehend a policy 
that extends an unusually attractive eco- 
nomic concession to Poland at the same 
time that country increases economic, mili- 
tary and political support for the North 
Vietnamese and the National Liberation 
Front. 

If Poland is permitted to continue to en- 
joy MFN status with impunity, other na- 
tions may decide they too can initiate arms 
shipments and other forms of assistance to 
our enemy without fear of economic reprisal 
on our part. 

“Most Favored Nation” status was ex- 
tended to Poland in 1960 by President Eisen- 
hower as a reward for the internal liberal- 
ization within the country and with the 
hope it would give Poland some economic 
basis for greater independence from the 
Soviet Union. 

However, a realistic appraisal of the in- 
ternal situation in Poland today reveals a 
retrogression of basic human freedoms, and 
greater restrictions on the two elements in 
Polish society, the intellectuals and the 
Catholic Church, which exercise some re- 
straining influence on the aggressive hard- 
liners within the government. 

For our policy vis-a-vis Poland to ignore 
these adverse developments serves to re- 
tard—not promote—Polish liberalism, in- 
dependence and neutrality. 

United States influence in Poland should 
not be measured in terms of our personnel, 
English language schools, attractively de- 
signed magazines or economic concessions, 
but rather in terms of progress in increas- 
ing the natural desire of the Polish people 
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for greater independence in foreign and 
domestic policy. 

You have requested the Congress to enact 
the “East-West Trade Bill” which would au- 
thorize the Executive, in its discretion, to 
extend “Most Favored Nation” treatment to 
certain Eastern European countries when 
such a move would be in “our national in- 
terest”. In that respect I agree with Mr. Zbig- 
nelew Brenzinski, formerly director of the 
Research Institute on Communist Affairs at 
Columbia University and now a member of 
the State Department Policy Planning Coun- 
cil who wrote in 1965 that whenever a coun- 
try increases the scope of its external in- 
dependence from Soviet control, it should be 
rewarded . . . whenever an opposite trend 
develops, the U.S. should be prepared to dis- 
continue its assistance, withdraw special 
privileges such as the most favored nation 
clause (a matter of vital importance to East 
Europeans) and should not hesitate to in- 
dicate the political motivations involved.” I 
strongly urge you to consider this advice of 
one of the top policy planners in the State 
Department. 

If this policy is not followed, by withdraw- 
ing “Most Favored Nation” status from Po- 
land, the already-substantial opposition to: 

Giving the Executive discretion in regard 
to trade concession in the proposed legisla- 
tion will undoubtedly increase. 

On the other hand, withdrawal from Po- 
land of this trade advantage, would be bene- 
ficial notice to the Congress, as well as to 
the rest of the world, that the Executive will 
use trade concession as an effective tool of 
policy—to reward those who cooperate and 
to withdraw our concession from those who 
do not. 

Economic concessions certainly have not 
been used to the maximum. In fact, I can- 
not recall one single instance in which the 
Executive has withdrawn, or threatened to 
withdraw, an economic concession from an 
East European country regardless of the cir- 
cumstances. Quite the contrary, there have 
been several unilateral economic conces- 
sions granted to Communist countries when 
their local political conditions did not justify 
this action. An example was the Executive's 
authorization of credit guarantees last Oc- 
tober to Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 

This experience has led Congress to exer- 
cise its own influence by limiting presiden- 
tial discretion, as it did last year in shelving 
the East-West trade bill and by 
my amendment to the Agricultural Appro- 
priation act, and a similar amendment to the 
Food-for-Peace Act. 

I sincerely feel the action against Poland 
would be in the national interest, and at 
the same time would serve to reassure those 
members of Congress who now are reluctant 
to provide Presidential discretion. 

I bring this to your attention, because I 
am convinced that the manner in which our 
Government responds to the disclosure of 
Polish aid to our enemy may have far-reach- 
ing impact on Congressional attitudes. This 
impact may be felt on the Export-Import 
Bank authorization and other measures, as 
well as the East-West Trade bill which is 
now before the Ways and Means committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL FINDLEY, 
Representative in Congress: 


FINDINGS, REPORT, AND RECOM- 
MENDATIONS OF THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE EXCLUDING AND RE- 
FUSING THE OATH OF OFFICE TO 
MEMBER-ELECT POWELL IN THE 
90TH CONGRESS ABUNDANTLY 
MIRROR “HOW MUCH EASIER IT 
IS TO BE CRITICAL THAN TO BE 
CORRECT” 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Penn- 
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Sylvania (Mr. Nrx] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, the findings, 
report, and recommendations of the se- 
lect committee, which acted pursuant to 
H.R. 1, as well as the House vote of 
March 1, 1967, excluding and refusing 
the oath of office to Member-elect Pow- 
ELL in the 90th Congress, all abundantly 
mirror how much easier it is to be crit- 
ical than to be correct.” It can truly be 
said that the findings, report, and rec- 
ommendations, along with the House 
vote, were distinguished for one quality— 
disregard of the principle of simple jus- 
tice, I suppose this was so chiefly because 
the majority had but one idea on this 
subject, and that idea was completely 
wrong. Significantly, in presenting its 
report to the House, the select com- 
mittee prefaced as follows, “after in- 
tense and prolonged deliberation.” I 
think that their prestatement should 
have been, “after intense and prolonged 
deliberation, which sparingly included 
the concept of justice—because a true 
balance is extremely difficult while the 
ghost of 22 years of the Powell amend- 
ments flitter around us; while the fury 
of denunciation from the press, the con- 
stituencies and many Members of the 
House assault the ear; while a vociferous, 
vengeful, holier-than-thou minority of 
the public demands total destruction, the 
sacred right of impartial judgment is 
indeed remote.” 

Such a presentation from the select 
committee would, at least, have admit- 
ted the human weakness that its final 
action made so glaringly evident to the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, because I am burdened 
with the firm conviction that the con- 
sideration of the Powell case by the 
select committee, as well as the final 
vote of the House, was dominated by an 
obsession of total guilt and motivated by 
an unreasoning compulsion calling for 
cruel, humiliating, and degrading 
punishment with but one result—requiem 
for ADAM POWELL, I categorically reject 
the findings, report, and recommenda- 
tions of the select committee, as well as 
the final vote of the House. In this con- 
nection, let it be said that justice will 
prevail in the end as it always does, and 
in that hour of reckoning those who, with 
or without reservation, supported these 
two inconsiderate, intemperate, and un- 
just judgments, will not escape the onus 
of their actions. 

Mr. Speaker, having spoken bluntly 
and critically of the position taken by 
some fellow Members of the House, I ac- 
cept the responsibility and the accom- 
panying challenge imposed upon me by 
those words. 

First, we eliminate, as did the select 
committee and the House, the first 
paragraph, to wit: Mr. POWELL is over 25 
years of age; has been a citizen of the 
United States of America for over 7 years, 
and on November 8, 1966, was an in- 
habitant of New York State. 

As we begin consideration of the 
charges involving Mr. PowELL in the New 
York courts the following must be noted: 

There is no doubt but that the recited 
facts of the cases, the remarks of the 
judges before, during, and after appeal 
exercised a corrosive influence on the 
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minds of the members of the select 
committee and later the House. 

In pursuance of this thought, let us to- 
gether refer to and consider briefly the 
reaction of the select committee to the 
factual matter considered by the com- 
mittee on page 10, second part of first 
paragraph: 

The records of both cases show that the 
Courts of New York have been very indulgent 
in granting Mr. Powell adjournments and op- 
portunities to avoid the consequences of his 
acts. It also shows there were numerous in- 
stances when Mr. Powell did not honor sub- 
poenas and court orders to appear and submit 
to the jurisdiction of the Courts. On at least 
two occasions, Mr. Powell’s failure to appear 
violated written stipulations which he had 
signed agreeing to appear on set dates. On 
some of these occasions, Mr, Powell based his 
refusals to appear on the ground that he has 
Congressional immunity as he was in the ses- 
sions of Congress. In many instances, various 
Judges granted adjournment after adjourn- 
ment to accommodate him, only to have Mr. 
Powell subsequently fail to appear on the re- 
set dates. In two instances, the records of 
Congress show that the House of Representa- 
tives was not in session on the dates he dis- 
honored a Court order, i.e. November 24, 1965, 
and December 9, 1966. 


Mr. Speaker, a casual study of the 
above statement even by one whose as- 
* with the law only amounted to 

flirtation should have raised 
the following danger signals in the 
minds of the members of the select 
committee and later in the minds of the 
Members of the House, to wit: Neither 
the words spoken by any of these judges 
nor the judgments those words enun- 
ciate are final. Had the select com- 
mittee and later the House heeded this 
elementary precaution, this fundamental 
legal concept, the findings, report, and 
recommendations of the select commit- 
tee and later the vote of the House 
would surely have escaped the dominat- 
ing influence of the malignancy en- 
couched in the verbiage of the New York 
court judges. 

Mr. Speaker, to make unmistakable 
the corroding influence of the New York 
Powell cases on the findings, and so 
forth, of the select committee and later 
on the vote of the House in the Powell 
case—and I remind all who care to 
listen, the House had less to consider 
than appeared before the select com- 
mittee. 

I continue my quotations, page 10, 
second paragraph, bottom of page of 
select committee report: 

On November 4, 1966, New York Supreme 
Court Justice Matthew Levy expressed the 
difficult task Mr, Powell’s behavior posed for 
the Courts of New York. It is, however, not 
an easy task to arrive at a conclusion as to 
the punishment for criminal contempt of 
Court to be meted out to a Minister, a Con- 
gressman, a leader of men, a man indeed of 
many natural gifts, and he should be a man 
in relationship to the law that one should 
look up to to respect. All of you may rest 
assured that what I have determined upon 


is a conclusion that has not been lightly 
reached, 

I am regretful that the defendant, either 
himself or through counsel, is unwilling to 
express any views in that regard, because 
that expression might be helpful to me, but 
silence at this time, self imposed by the 
defendant once again, his non-participation 
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may be and must be ignored, since I shall 
make my decision presently. 

Now, as to punishment, I have culled from 
the record of the massive files in this matter, 
the official comments made by several of my 
colleagues here and in the Appellate Divi- 
sion on the conduct of this defendant. I 
think it is of moment to note them on the 
record one by one. 

In May of 1964, the Court said: “The 
conduct of the defendant in this matter, in 
my judgment, has been so flagrantly con- 
temptuous of the authority and dignity of 
this Court as to promote the tragic disre- 
spect for the judicial process as a whole. No 
man should be allowed to continue in this 
fashion, and it is time for defendant to 
answer for it.” 

In December, 1965, the Court said: “I’m a 
little bit shocked by this situation. I know 
there were many editorials published in the 
newspapers about Mr. Powell's monstrous 
behavior, and this is another example. 
Frankly, as I said before, if I had occasion 
to pass upon this, I think a sentence in jail 
would do more good than the fine, and under 
the circumstances, I have in mind something 
which may possibly deter him from such 
behavior in the future. It seems to me that 
the blatant cynicism on the part of Mr. 
Powell, his disregard for the Law, for the 
Ministry and for justice and decency, as far 
as I can see, is monstrous, deflant of every- 
thing that is decent in the community, sets 
a very bad example for the youth of this 
City and this Country. The blatant, cynical 
disregard for the Law on the part of a U.S. 
Congressman is detrimental to the Law, the 
Ministry and to Democracy. 

This man is supposed to be a Member of 
the Congress, which makes Laws, yet he seems 
to show rank and monstrous defiance to the 
Law. I don't understand it at all. 


Mr. Speaker, if to quote further is to 
burden the patience of the House, then 
in the interest of justice I must do just 
that in the hope that reason may again 
assume command. 

The select committee turned next to 
the following—page 11, select commit- 
tee report: 


The Appellate Division, in June of 1966, 
in sustaining a judgment, for the fraudulent 
transfer of real estate in Puerto Rico said, 

“that transfer, deliberately made by de- 
fendant Adam Powell, a Member of Congress, 
to defeat enforcement of a judgment ob- 
tained two weeks earlier, fully justifies sub- 
stantial punitive damages against.” 


Further quoting page 11, select com- 
mittee report: 


Another colleague, at Special Term, said in 
August, 1966, “Considering the disdainful 
and demeaning and despising attitude of this 
Judgment debtor toward the authority and 
dignity of the Court, as reflected by these 
voluminous files of this Court, which include 
several Civil Adjudications of Contempt, ona 
proper and satisfactory jurisdictional basis, 
there is no doubt nor would there be any 
hesitancy to adjudge the alleged misconduct 
Criminal.” 

Also at Special Term, in September of 1966 
the Court said: “I conclude that this mis- 
conduct as demonstrated, in charity to the 
defendant, may best be characterized as the 
antics of a mischievous delinquent.” “Be- 
cause stigmatization and anathematization 
does not suffice, in my judgment, it is essen- 
tial to satisfy the rights and the interests of 
the public in an appreciation of a fair and 
equal administration of justice.” 


Top, page 12, select committee report: 
In October, 1966, the Court said: The 
hearing was unique in that it evoked the 
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corporeal presence of the judgment debtor 
for the first time in the course of the pro- 
tracted proceedings in both this action and 
the companion libel litigation. This marked 
departure from his hitherto elusiveness was 
not, unfortunately accompanied by a similar 
departure from his policy of ignoring, evad- 
ing or abusing legal procedures in a cam- 
paign of relentless defiance, designed to 
frustrate and impede the Judgment Creditor 
in the lawful collection of her Judgment. It 
was merely another ploy in the seemingly 
endless series, maneuvers, and dilatory tactics 
by which the judgment debtor manifests his 
distaste and disrespect for our judicial 
processes.” 

In October, 1966, another Justice of this 
Court said: 

“The Judgment debtor has again demon- 
strated his disdain for the processes of the 
Court by his failure to comply with the pro- 
visions of the Order of October 3, 1966. 
American justice is dependent on the equal 
application of the law and its observance 
by persons in every echelon of our society. 
The redress of a wrong involves a deliberate 
pursuit of one’s rights. Justice proceeds 
slowly but surely and will not be denied.” 

In its most recent decision, the Appellate 
Division rendered an opinion on October 25, 
1966, in which the Court said: 

“As the long and ugly record in this mat- 
ter shows, this failure to obey is consistent 
with the debtor’s cynical refusal to honor 
his own promises, together with a total dis- 
regard of any and all process that has been 
served upon him. And the Court referred to 
the defendant’s conduct as a sorry spectacle 
to be terminated by definite action. Now 
Gentlemen, I have iterated what seemed to 
many to be the sad result, and, certainly 
seems so to me, of a broken phonograph rec- 
ord of plea to and condemnation of the de- 
fendant. The proof is overwhelming that 
the defendant has flamboyantly flaunted his 
wilful flaunting of the lawful mandates of 
the Court to such an extent, indeed, that 
I was compelled to add to that record, in 
my recent opinion in this matter, the com- 
ment of the attendant deleterious and cor- 
roding impact upon the judicial system as 
a whole and its serious consequential effect 
upon the general maintenance of law and 
order in our community. What the defendant 
presumes to do with impunity cannot go un- 
punished. Else the average person may rightly 
assume that he may do the same, and feel 
that when not permitted by the Courts thus 
to act, there is discrimination against the 
less powerful person, who rely, and justly 
rely, upon the Courts for the due and impar- 
tial administration of Justice.” 


Mr. Speaker, the Powell case in the 
courts of New York, with all its ramifi- 
cations, provided the press a series of 
Roman holidays, furnished the inspira- 
tion for adverse remarks from countless 
platforms, provoked critical comments 
from Members of this House, offered 
salve to the troubled consciences of sin- 
ners sitting sedately in the pews of 
countless churches, and during all of 
this time, as well as now, this case has 
not reached final judgment in the courts 
of New York. Perhaps, there is some ex- 
cuse for condemnation by the unin- 
formed, for the premature and intem- 
perate conclusions of the naive, but I 
hold that neither the select committee, 
nor the House had any right whatsoever, 
either legal or moral, to permit pending 
and undecided cases in the courts of New 
York to be made the focal point in this 
charge against ADAM CLAYTON POWELL. 

In doing so, fundamental and estab- 
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lished principles of our law were brushed 
aside. 

In doing so, the select committee and 
later the House brazenly arrogated unto 
themselves the rights and prerogatives 
of the appellate courts of a sovereign 
State. 

In doing so they embarked on a course 
of sheer sophistry. 

In doing so they enunciated and ap- 
plied for us the new legal doctrine of guilt 
and execution before fine! judgment by 
a court of competent jurisdiction, and to 
add the final ironic touch to this charade, 
the select ccmmittee embraced not only 
the descriptive term “contumacious,” but 
adopted the thinking of the New York 
judges and their findings, as evidenced 
by the following committee declaration— 
bottom of page 12, select committee re- 
port: 

For a member of this House to behave in 
such a fashion as to cause the courts to de- 
scribe his course of conduct as “flagrantly 
contemptuous” as promoting “the tragic dis- 
respect for the judicial process as a whole,” 
as displaying “blatant cynical disregard for 
the law on the part of a United States Con- 
gressman (which) is detrimental to the 
Law, the Ministry and to Democracy” and as 
@ very bad example for the youth of this City 
and Country,” clearly brings disrespect on the 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. Speaker, is it possible for anyone— 
enemy, impartial observer, biased on- 
looker, or prejudiced participant—to 
deny the simple fact that the New York 
cases did in truth constitute the body and 
soul of the case against ADAM CLAYTON 
POWELL? 

Mr. Speaker, is there anyone possessed 
of even a passing interest in justice who 
will not agree that he would today, to- 
morrow, and forever, fight even to the 
last writ of error to preserve his legal 
right to be judged innocent until found 
Tnd by a court of competent jurisdic- 

on? 

Mr. Speaker, just as the answer to 
these three basic inquiries is inescapable, 
so is the conclusion that AnaM CLAYTON 
Powe tt should not bear the burden of 
disgraceful rejection by the Congress of 
the United States based even in part on 
so-called evidence not admissible in any 
legally constituted court of justice. 

Mr. Speaker, is there any rule or prac- 
tice of the U.S. House of Representatives 
ancient or modern, written, or imbedded 
in custom, that directly or indirectly con- 
fers upon this Congress the legal author- 
ity to take unto itself in the absence of 
proper legislation the legal prerogetives 
of the duly constituted courts of a sov- 
ereign State? 

Mr. Speaker, I will not pursue this 
point further for the obvious reasor that 
my contention has been completely 
proved. 

Mr. Speaker, the second specification 
of charge considered and acted upon by 
the select committee and later by the 
House of Representatives in the Powell 
case is the following: 

Alleged misuse of Government funds by 
Mr. Powell in his capacity as Chairman of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, dur- 
ing 87th through 89th Congresses. Particular 
attention was given to evidence of widespread 
use of Committee funds to pay for personal 
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travel by Mr. Powell and others. (Page 13, 
Hays Committee report.) 


Proceedings before the Hays subcom- 
mittee under the above heading the se- 
lect committee gave in its own words 
attention to “The pertinent conclusions 
of the subcommittee—Hays—which 
were as follows“ pages 6 and 7, Hays 
report. 

Mr. Speaker, I herewith set forth the 
subject matter referred to: 


1, Testimony indicates that Representa- 
tive Powell used an assumed name on many 
airplane flights purchased with Committee 
credit cards thus deceiving the approving 
authority as to the number of trips made 
by him as an individual. 

2. Testimony indicates that Corrine A. 
Huff, a staff employee of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, prior to June 30, 1966 
(on July 1, 1966, Miss Huff was transferred 
to Representative Powell’s clerk-hire pay- 
roll) made many trips under an assumed 
name on many airlines flights purchased 
with committee credit cards, thus deceiving 
the approving authority as to the number 
of trips made by her as an individual. 

3. Representative Powell placed on the 
staff of the Committee on Education and 
Labor one Sylvia J. Givens, who had been 
hired for the express purpose of doing do- 
mestic work for Representative Powell when 
he traveled, as well as for performing cleri- 
cal work in his Committee offices. 

4. After the initiation of this investigation, 
Representative Powell paid to Eastern Air- 
lines the cost of travel of himself, Miss Huff, 
Miss Givens, and Mr. and Mrs. Stone, which 
had been purchased with Committee airline 
credit cards for transportation to Miami en- 
route to Bimini, British West Indies, except 
that Representative Powell did not pay the 
cost of a return trip for Sylvia J. Givens 
from Miami to Washington, which travel 
has been charged to and paid for from the 
contingent funds allocated to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

5. The deceptive practice of using the names 
of staff employees on airline tickets which 
were not used by the named employees ap- 
pears to be a scheme devised to conceal 
the actual travel of Representative Powell, 
Miss Huff, and others, in some instances at 
least, so as to prevent questions being raised 
by the Committee on House Administration 
as to the officlal character of the travel 
performed. 

6. Representative Powell favored at least 
one member of his staff with personal vaca- 
tion trips, the transportation of which was 
procured through the use of airline credit 
cards of the Committee and the cost of said 
transportation for vacations purposes was 
charged to and paid for from the contingent 
funds allocated to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

7. Persons having no official connection 
with the Congress have been provided with 
transportation by Representative Powell and 
the travel purchased by air travel credit 
cards of the Committee on Education and 
Labor. Said transportation costs have been 
charged to and paid for from the contingent 
funds allocated to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

8. The failure of a number of staff em- 
ployees of the Committee on Education and 
Labor to submit vouchers for transportation 
expenses or subsistence on many trips per- 
formed by them, allegedly upon official busi- 
ness, raised a serious question before this 
special Sub-committee as to whether such 
travel was actualy on official business or was 
purely personal reasons. The absence of er- 
pense vouchers is highly unusual in view of 
the general practice of government em- 
ployees, including employees of the Con- 
gress, to claim travel expenses, including 
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transportation and subsistence when travel- 
ing in an official capacity. 

9. All vouchers for payment of travel costs 
of the Committee on Education and Labor 
bore the signature “Adam C. Powell,” certi- 
fying said vouchers to the Committee on 
House Administration for payment from the 
contingent fund. 


Mr. Speaker, at this point in its con- 
sideration of the Hays subcommittee re- 
port, the select committee had this to 
say: 

While it is beyond the scope of this report 
to review in detail the evidence developed 
by the Hays Subcommittee, this Committee 
deems it pertinent to summarize portions of 
that evidence which relate specifically to 
conduct by Member-elect Powell. (Page 14, 
Select Committee report.) 

1. The record before the subcommittee dis- 
closed several instances in which Mr. Powell, 
as chairman of the House Education and La- 
bor Committee, authorized or directed the 
expenditure of committee funds for private 
and nonofficial purposes. On or about August 
1, 1966, Mr. Powell and Miss Corrine Huff 
each interviewed Sylvia J. Givens with re- 
gard to employment by the committee. They 
specifically advised Miss Givens that part of 
her duties would be to work as a domestic 
for Mr. Powell. Mr. Powell authorized the hir- 
ing of Miss Givens by the committee as an 
assistant clerk, and a few days thereafter re- 
quested that she prepare to travel to the Ba- 
hamas with him on Sunday, August 7. Miss 
Givens accompanied Mr. Powell and Miss 
Huff to Mr. Powell’s house in Bimini where 
for almost 2 weeks she served as a domestic 
performing cooking and cleaning chores after 
which she returned to Washington. Miss Giv- 
ens remained on the committee payroll until 
September 6, when she was discharged. She 
received from the committee her full 
monthly gross salary of $350.74 for August 
and was paid nothing by Mr. Powell for her 
services in Bimini. 

On Sunday, March 28, 1965, Mr. Powell di- 
rected Louise M. Dargans, then chief clerk 
of the committee, to purchase on her com- 
mittee air travel card four airline tickets, 
from Washington to New York City, in the 
names of committee staff members but for 
the use of other persons having no apparent 
connection with the committee or its of- 
ficial business. The persons who were to use 
the tickets were Adam C. Powell III, Mr. 
Powell’s 20-year-old son, Pearl Swangin, and 
Jack Duncan, both personal friends of Mr. 
Powell, and Lillian Upshur, an employee in 
Mr. Powell’s congressional office. These indi- 
viduals were present with Mr. Powell on the 
day in question at a social gathering in 
Washington. Miss Dargans, acting on Mr. 
Powell’s express instructions, accompanied 
Mr. Powell III, Miss Swangin, Mr. Duncan, 
and Miss Upshur to the airport where she 
discovered that tickets for the Eastern Air 
Lines shuttle flight could only be purchased 
in flight. She thereupon gave her committee 
air travel card to Miss Upshur and later so 

to Mr. Powell. The committee sub- 
sequently received and paid for four shuttle 
tickets to New York purchased on March 28, 
1965, and signed for in the names of com- 
mittee staff members. Each of these commit- 
tee staff members has denied making the 
flight (Hays subcommittee hearings, pp. 71— 
75, 97-99, 138, 166, 218, 223). 

During 1965 and 1966, Mrs. Emma Swann, 
a receptionist on the staff of the committee, 
whose duties did not require official travel, 
was given by Mr. Powell, or at his direction, 
on at least three separate occasions, round 
trip tickets to Miami paid for by the com- 
mittee. These trips were in the nature of va- 
cation trips during which, according to Mrs. 
Swann's testimony, she shopped and went 
sightseeing in Miami. Mr. Powell not only 
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arranged for Mrs. Swann’s airline tickets but 
also authorized her to be absent from her 
official duties for several days in connection 
with each trip (Hays subcommittee hearings, 
pp. 278-283, 287). 

2. On two occasions during 1966, Mr. 
Powell made refunds to the committee for 
airline tickets previously purchased on com- 
mittee air travel cards under circumstances 
indicating that his purpose may have been 
to conceal his use of committee funds for 
personal travel. 

One such refund was made on or about 
October 28, 1966, several weeks after the Hays 
subcommittee investigation had begun and 
covered travel performed the preceding Au- 
gust, for which the committee had received 
a bill as early as September 21, 1966. The 
travel in question was performed by Mr. 
Powell, Miss Huff, C. Sumner Stone, special 
assistant to the chairman, Mrs. Stone, and 
Sylvia J. Givens between Washington, New 
York City, and Miami. The flights were part 
of a vacation trip to Bimini for Mr. Powell, 
Miss Huff, and Mr. and Mrs. Stone. With re- 
gard to Miss Givens, the refund covered only 
part of her travel. No refund was made with 
respect to her return flight from Miami to 
Washington which was purchased on Mr. 
Powell’s committee air travel card. (Hays 
subcommittee hearings, pp. 6-9, 13, 22-23, 
85-89, 101, 107-109, 123-131, 139; Report, 
p. 6.) 

A second refund covered airline tickets for 
Mr. Powell and Miss Huff between Washing- 
ton and Oklahoma City purchased in July 
1966, on a committee air travel card. Sub- 
sequently, Mr. Powell gave Miss Dargans, the 
committee’s chief clerk, his check and that 
of Miss Huff, each in the amount of $197.15 
as reimbursement for the cost of these 
tickets. 

Although Mr. Powell's and Miss Huff’s 
checks were both dated July 29, 1966, bank 
markings on at least one of the checks indi- 
cate it was not negotiated until about Nov. 
9, 1966, over a month after the Hays subcom- 
mittee investigation had begun. (Hays sub- 
committee hearings, pp. 23-24, 87, 90, 109.) 

3. The record before the Hays subcom- 
mittee disclosed repeated instances of airline 
travel by Mr. Powell and Miss Huff paid for 
by the Committee on Education and Labor 
but as to which (a) no subsistence was 
claimed and (b) the travel was under the 
assumed names of committee staff personnel. 
The clear inference to be drawn from these 
facts—later confirmed by evidence adduced 
before this Committee—is that much, if not 
all, of the travel in question, although paid 
for by the committee, was in nature, 

C. Sumner Stone, special assistant to Mr. 
Powell as chairman of the Education and 
Labor Committee during most of the 89th 
Congress, testified that from time to time 
Mr. Powell directed him to purchase airline 
tickets with his committee air travel card 
in his own name and in the names of Cleo- 
mine Lewis, Odell Clark, Emma Swann, and 
John Warren—all committee staff members. 
Stone stated that in most instances the tick- 
ets were not utilized by the persons named 
but rather by Mr. Powell and Miss Huff. He 
testified (Hays subcommittee hearings, p. 
120): 

“Q. What names would the chairman order 
you to put in from time to time? 

“A. My name, Lewis, Clark, Swann, War- 
ren. Those are the only ones. 

“Q. Would he order you specifically to put 
those names in when he asked to pick up 
tickets for him? 

“A, Yes, sir. 

“Q. Did the persons or the parties whose 
mames appeared on the ticket perform the 
travel? 

“A. Not very frequently; no, they didn’t. 

“Q. Who would be actually performing the 
travel on those tickets? 
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“a. 
“Q. 
75 


The Chairman. 
Who else with the chairman? 
. Miss Huff. 

“Q. Who else? 

„A. That is all.” 

Stone also testified that Miss Huff custom- 
arily traveled under the names of Swann and 
Lewis (p. 122): 

“Q. Didn’t Miss Huff travel under the name 
of Swann? 

“A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. How often would she travel under the 
name of Swann? 

“A. I don't know. I don’t know how many 
times. 

“Q. It was customary for her to travel un- 
der an assumed name; is that correct? 

A. That is right. 

“Q. Who would decide what name she was 
going to travel under on a particular trip? 

“A. The chairman. 

“Q. Did she also travel under the name of 
Lewis? 

“A. Yes, sir.” 

In early 1966, Mr. Powell directed Stone to 
purchase 20 or more airline tickets at one 
time in the names of Swann, Clark, Lewis, 
and Stone. A variety of points of origination 
and destination were involved including 
Was m-Miami and New York City- 
Miami. Stone delivered the tickets to Mr. 
Powell, but he did not know whether or how 
Mr, Powell used them. (Hays subcommittee 
hearings, pp. 121-122, 144.) 

(b) Additional evidence adduced before 
this Committee. 

This Committee’s investigation of air 
travel expenditures by the House Education 
and Labor Committee has expanded upon 
the record made before the Hays subcom- 
mittee in two principal respects. First, the 
examination includes not only the 89th Con- 
gress, but also the 87th and 88th Con- 
gresses—i.e., the entire period during which 
Mr. Powell was chairman of the committee. 
Second, by analysis of immigration records 
and records of certain air taxi operators, this 
Committee has been able to establish that 
many airline flights to and from Miami by 
Mr. Powell, Miss Huff, and staff members, 
which in fact destined for, or originated at, 
Bimini in the Bahamas and, therefore, did 
not, in all likelihood, involve official com- 
mittee business. It may be noted that this 
Committee's efforts to ascertain the com- 
plete facts regarding the travel in question 
were hampered by the refusal of Mr. Powell 
to answer questions on the subject, by Miss 
Huff's refusal to respond to a subpena served 
upon her, and by the Committee's inability 
to find and serve a subpena upon Mrs. Swann. 

With regard to the 87th and 88th Con- 
gresses, the Committee’s investigation was 
hampered by the fact that the airlines do 
not retain flight tickets for more than 2 
years after their use. Nonetheless, the Com- 
mittee found that, during those Congresses, 
the Education and Labor Committee was 
charged $8,055.57 for 105 airline tickets for 
which no related claim for subsistence of 
other expenses was made. The significance 
of a failure to claim subsistence in connec- 
tion with official travel was explained by 
Robert D. Gray, the Committee's chief audi- 
tor (on loan from GAO): 

“Mr, Gray. The travel regulations of the 
House provide for any member or employee 
of the committee who is traveling on official 
business to make claim for reimbursement 
for subsistence and other expenses related 
to that travel and it has been my experience 
that it would be highly unusual for an em- 
ployee traveling on official business not to 
claim reimbursement of his subsistence and 
taxi and other expenses that were related to 
that travel. 

“Mr. PATTERSON. You mean that if travel 
is chargeable, per diem is also chargeable? 

“Mr. Gray. That is right, sir.” 
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With regard to the 89th Congress the Com- 
mittee discovered a total of 346 airline trips 
for which the Committee on Education and 
Labor paid $12,576.82 and concerning which 
no claims for subsistence were made. Of 
these, 82 trips amounting to $6,490.63 were 
made to or from Miami. In view of the un- 
usual volume of Miami travel the Committee 
made a detailed analysis of flights to and 
from Miami. Although this analysis was 
necessarily incomplete, it showed (a) that 
a substantial number of these flights were 
destined for or originated at Bimini; (b) 
that on a substantial number of the flights 
Mr. Powell or other committee staff members 
traveled under assumed names; and (c) that 
in several instances tickets paid for by the 
Education and Labor Committee clearly 
were used by a person not on the commit- 
tee’s staff and having no apparent connec- 
tion with its official business. 

By way of illustration, the analysis of 
Miami travel shows that on March 11, 1966, 
persons traveling on tickets in the names of 
Emma Swann, Cleomine Lewis, and Odell 
Clark, all committee staff members, arrived 
in Miami at 12:45 p.m. At 2:45 p.m. on the 
same day Mr. Powell, Miss Huff, Francis C. 
Swann (not on the committee's staff), and 
Robert J. Reed (not on the committee’s 
staff) departed for Bimini. On March 19 
these four persons returned to Miami and 
on the same day two persons departed from 
Miami using tickets in the names of Clark 
and Lewis. Similarly, on January 23, 1966, 
persons traveling in the names of Odell 
Clark, Carol T. Aldrich, Adam C. Powell, 
Cleomine Lewis, and Emma Swann arrived 
in Miami at 7:49 p.m. and at 9:00 a.m. the 
next morning, Mr. Powell, Miss Huff, Miss 
Aldrich, Adam C. Powell III (not on the com- 
mittee’s staff), and Francis Swann (not on 
the committee's staff) departed for Bimini. 

The Hays subcommittee found that Mr. 
Powell, as chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, certified for payment 
from the contingent fund of the House, 
vouchers covering payment of travel for 
members of the staff of the Committee on 
Education and Labor. Clearly, portions of 
such travel were not official. 

In addition, the Select Committee ascer- 
tained from the Department of State that, as 
chairman of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, Mr. Powell received from the 
State Depart. in 1961, 1962, 1963 and 1964 
reports as to the amount of expenditures of 
foreign exchange currency in U.S. funds he 
made while abroad during these years, as 
well as similar expenditures made by Miss 
Corrine Huff and Miss Tamara Wall in 1962. 
Subsequently, as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, Mr. Powell filed 
with the Committee on House Administra- 
tion reports listing substantially lower sums 
for these expenditures which were then pub- 
lished in the Congressional Record. The 
amounts received and the amounts reported 
are as follows: 


Amounts received|Amounts reported 


by Adam Powell | by Adam Powell 
ES „277.21 $3, 283. 37 
4, 300, 04 , 944, 00 
1, 080. 60 721, 21 
457. 59 1,353. 71 
Amounts received 
by Tamara Wail 
1 1,653. 00 
by Corrine Huff 
C $2, 958. 38 1,741, 50 
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Such acts by Mr. Powell as chairman of 
a committee are in violation of rule IX 
of the Rules of the House, in that they effect 
the rights of the House collectively, its 
safety, dignity, and the integrity of its 
proceedings. 


Mr. Speaker, the first charge arising 
out of the findings of the Hays com- 
mittee, pages 6 through 7 inclu- 
sive, concern itself with the following 
to wit: that Mr. POWELL used an as- 
sumed name on many airplane flights 
purchased with committee credit cards, 
thus deceiving the approving authority 
as to the number of trips made by him as 
an individual.” 

Mr. Speaker, here, as before, the 
charge does not bespeak a surge toward 
impartiality, rather its base is naked 
bias. I assert this fact for these reasons: 
Mr. POWELL used no assumed name— 
one who does, whether he succeeds or 
not, seeks to hide his identity. Mr. 
PowELL’s identity was known to all air- 
line officials and to their employees. 
Mr. PowELL sought to deceive no ap- 
proving authority as to the number of 
trips made by him for the very simple 
reason that the question of who traveled 
under any specific airplane ticket has 
never been a matter of inquiry or regu- 
lation in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, I am unable to escape 
the conviction that the select commit- 
tee, the Hays committee and the House 
of Representatives found a scapegoat— 
to relieve themselves from the critical 
judgment of America for sloppy rules 
and financial procedures—the fall guy— 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELL. 

Mr. Speaker, I now turn to the second 
charge garnered from the web of sup- 
positions constructed by the Hays com- 
mittee. The charge here concerns it- 
self with Miss Corrine Huff, one of Mr. 
PowELt’s employees. Here the sub- 
stance is the same; the answer the 
same; the comment the same, with one 
exception, Miss Huff is beautiful, and on 
some occasions the news media and 
others seemed to envy the proximity en- 
joyed by Mr. POWELL. 

Mr. Speaker, the third charge con- 
cerns itself with the following: That 
Mr. Powe. “placed on the staff of the 
Committee of Education and Labor one 
Sylvia J. Givens, who had been hired 
for the express purpose of doing do- 
mestic work for Representative POWELL 
when he traveled, as well as for per- 
forming clerical work in his committee 
offices.” 

Mr. Speaker, I must call attention to 
a singular circumstance, that I think, 
among similar variations from reality, 
robbed Anam PowELt of the same impar- 
tial judgment to which he was entitled 
I refer to the following: Sylvia J. Givens, 
who had been hired for the express pur- 
pose of doing domestic work for Rep- 
resentative PowELL when he traveled. 

Mr. Speaker, I have deleted the re- 
mainder of the statement, which deals 
with clerical work by Miss Givens, for 
the obvious reason that no significance 
was meant to be given this reference. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask the Members of 
this House this question: Is it not true 
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that from the beginning of this Nation, 
employees of Members of this House 
drove their carriages, taught their chil- 
dren, kept their private books, made 
their drinks, brewed their coffee, pressed 
their garments, and kept their wardrobes 
while attending their duties as official 
employees? 

Mr. Speaker, I ask this generation of 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives: Is it not true that congressional 
employees, both in committees and work- 
ers in offices, meet many of the Members 
at the station—drive them to their offices, 
perform countless afterhour chores; 
drive the Members to night engagements, 
and perform many duties not listed as 
official employment? 

Mr. Speaker, I also ask in this connec- 
tion—this question: Is it violative of any 
rule of the House of Representatives to 
order and accept the services above 
mentioned? If not, why is it so offensive 
to the dignity of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to ask an employee to make a 
few beds, instead of serving a few drinks, 
or to cook a few meals, instead of acting 
as chauffeur for a Member? 

Here again, the important shadow of 
difference seems to be found in the in- 
dividual who requested the services. 

Mr. Speaker, the fourth charge arising 
from the Hays committee report has no 
significance, except possibly to show Mr, 
PowELu’s willingness to cooperate by 
paying for airplane trips by Huff, Givens, 
and the Stones, even though his legal 
liability was very doubtful. 

Mr. Speaker, charges fifth and sixth, 
arising from the Hays committee report 
are best repetitive of charges 1, 2, 
and 3, and even if the full value of 
proof is given these charges, they could 
and would not under any conceivable sit- 
uation form the basis of either censure or 
exclusion of a Member of the House of 
Representatives. 

The same conclusion may well be 
reached, after consideration of charge 
7, with the further suggestion that the 
contingent fund should be reimbursed. 

Mr. Speaker, the eighth charge from 
the Hays committee report should not, 
in any circumstances, have been even 
considered either by the select commit- 
tee and later the House of Representa- 
tives in the Powell case. The charge is 
in substance nothing more than unwar- 
ranted assumptions. 

Mr. Speaker, an analysis of the select 
committee’s further summary of the 
Hays committee report—page 14, select 
committee report—will serve no useful 
purpose, because nothing constructive 
can be adduced therefrom. Hence, I shall 
confine myself to the following pertinent 
references, all of which will reemphasize 
the commanding role given the New York 
court cases by the select committee, and 
later, the House of Representatives in 
reaching their judgments: 

First. Adverse, vitriolic, and denuncia- 
tory newspaper reporting on the subject 
of Apam CLAYTON POWELL and his al- 
ledged contempt of the New York courts 
aided in the brainwashing effort. 

Second. Unjudicious and slanted state- 
ments picturing Mr. PowELL as the sole 
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iconoclast in an otherwise stable Con- 

gress, by radio and television commen- 

tators across the Nation, helped to solid- 

ps Mai posture of contemptuous con- 
uct. 

Third. Speakers from many platforms, 
sermons by ministers in various churches, 
citizens in countless towns seeking polit- 
ical leverage, writers in national mag- 
azines, all joined the damaging cacoph- 
ony which succeeded in corroding the 
concept of justice in many minds. 

Fourth. The select committee on page 
6, last paragraph of its report, states the 
following: 

Again the Committee states that this is an 
inquiry and not an adversary proceeding. 

This observation was indeed proper 
and would have held the promise of a 
valid judgment had they not permitted 
themselves to become completely hypno- 
tized and indoctrinated by the comments, 
discussions, and rulings of a score or more 
judges of the New York courts—page 8 
to bottom of page 12 of select committee 
report. Evidence of the above fact fol- 


lows: | 


CONCLUSION OF SELECT COMMITTEE 
For a Member of the House to behave in 
such fashion as to cause the courts to de- 
scribe his course of conduct as “flagrantly 
contemptuous” as promoting “the tragic dis- 
respect for the judicial process as a whole” 
as displaying “blatant cynical disregard for 
the law on the part of a United States Con- 
gressman (which) is detrimental to the law, 
the Ministry and to democracy” and, as “a 
very bad example for the youth of this city 
and this country,” clearly brings great dis- 
respect of the House of Representatives. 


Fifth. On page 1 of the subcommittee 
report, first paragraph, the following 
statement is found: 

During the 89th Congress open and wide- 
spread criticism developed with respect to 
the conduct of Representative Adam Clay- 
ton Powell of New York. This criticism ema- 
nated both from within the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the public, and related 
primarily to Representative Powell's contu- 
macious conduct toward the Courts of the 
State of New York. 


Here and now it must be noted that the 
remainder of the paragraph is at vari- 
ance with the known facts—there was no 
widespread criticism of the manner in 
which Mr. PowELL conducted or man- 
aged his congressional office, or of his 
deportment as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, on the con- 
trary, Mr. POWELL was praised by no less 
a personage than the President of the 
United States for the excellency of his 
services as chairman of the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Let it be here understood that the 
catalyst in the matter of Mr. PowELL’s 
alleged official misconduct, in the man- 
agement of his congressional office, and 
his office as chairman of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, as well as the 
misuse of funds, and the employment of 
his wife while she lived in San Juan, 
P.R., was a group of Representatives 
who serve on the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor—not from criticism 
from within the House of Representa- 
tives and the public. 


ij 
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Now let us return to that portion of 
the paragraph which relates to Mr. 
PowELL and the courts of the State of 
New York; here we again find the pre- 
occupation of the select committee with 
the courts, description of Mr. POWELL’S 
contact with the courts as—contuma- 
cious conduct. 

Here again it must be pointed out that 
this phase of the case undoubtedly 
formed the paramount issue in the Pow- 
ell case. 

Here again it must be pointed out that 
this series of events should not in any 
circumstances have been considered in 
the case for the obvious reason that the 
cases were pending and unresolved. 

Sixth. The Representative from Cali- 
fornia who objected to the administra- 
tion of the oath to Representative-elect 
PowELL, and requested that he step aside 
while the oath was being administered 
to the other Members-elect was accord- 
ing to the select committee report—page 
4, ninth line from top of page — is 
known to have been concerned by the 
fact that Mr. PowELL had been adjudged 
in both civil and criminal contempt by 
the New York courts.” 

Seventh. The Representative from Ari- 
zona who offered House Resolution 1, 
90th Congress, on page 4, select com- 
mittee report, second paragraph, is 
quoted as follows: 

I share the concern about the accumula- 
tion of evidence which strongly suggests to 
me the probability that one of our colleagues 
has flouted the laws of the State of New 
York; that he is charged with criminal con- 
tempt, and that there is a warrant for his 
arrest in that State so that he cannot go 
into that Congressional district. I recognize 
this. 


Eighth. The Representative from 
Michigan who offered House Resolution 
1, expressed like views in reference to 
Mr. POWELL and the courts of New 
York—ConGRESSIONAL RECORD, January 
10, 1967. 

Ninth. After the representation of the 
amendment as a substitute for House 
Resolution 278 by the gentleman from 
Missouri—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 
5020, March 1, 1967—(A) the gentle- 
man from Georgia—CoNGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, March 1, 1967, top of page 5026— 
by his reference expresses his deep con- 
cern about Mr. PowELL's supposed il- 
legal conduct in the New York courts. 
(B) The gentleman from California for 
a second time expatiates on the same 
oft used theme, the conduct of Mr. 
Powe tt with the New York courts. 

(C) The gentleman from Virginia— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 1, 1967, 
page 5027—takes up the refrain at 
the beginning of the third paragraph of 
his statement—PoweEtu’s conduct in the 
New York courts. 

(D) The gentleman from Alabama— 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, March 1, 1967, 
page 5027—by mentioning again the 
above repeated court matter, reempha- 
sizes its importance in the verdict 
reached. 

(E) The gentleman from Wisconsin— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 1, 1967, 
page 5029—pertinent remark is found 
on page 5030, fourth paragraph: 
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I will vote to deny him a seat in this House 
because at present he is a fugitive from jus- 
tice and, until he is willing to face up to 
the charges, or at least the Courts have made 
a ruling in this matter, I cannot in con- 
science feel I would be serving the best 
interests of the people of my district who are 
forced to abide by the laws he would help to 
frame but from which he claims immunity. 


Here I must point out that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman, like so many 
others without realization, has by his 
decision usurped the jurisdiction of the 
New York courts, condemned Mr. POWELL 
before final judgment and, moreover, he 
has enunciated a principle of law ad- 
verse to the vital legal rights of the very 
people he seeks to protect. 

Mr. Speaker, there can be no doubt 
that the gravamen of the complaint 
against the Representative-elect ADAM 
POWELL was his involvement with the 
courts of the State of New York, in fact, 
the irritant and the motivation for some 
sort of action against Mr. POWELL can- 
not, in reason, be attributed to any other 
specification of charge. Further, it is 
palpably evident that the consideration 
of the New York cases, even as a part of 
the judgment made by the select com- 
mittee and later by the House, robbed 
Abu POWELL of that measure of justice 
which is the basic right of every citizen 
of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, I will flatly assert that 
there is not one Member of the House of 
Representatives who will disagree with 
the simple fact that the final House vote 
was based on evidence of even less proba- 
tive value than that considered by the 
select committee. 

I, therefore, remind my colleagues that 
the shouting and the tumult have sub- 
sided; the unfortunate trauma induced 
by intemperate and, more often than not, 
suggestive reporting of Mr. POWELL’s ac- 
tivities has lost its distortions. The Amer- 
ican people have had time to think, to 
soberly evaluate, to permit reason to as- 
sume the throne, and, I am sure that 
out of this moment of balanced judg- 
ment, the people of this country will say 
to their Congress that the Powell case 
must be reconsidered, that Member- 
elect PowELL did not receive the fair and 
impartial trial guaranteed to every 
American citizen, that the Congress of 
the United States is honorbound to ad- 
mit its error, and to correct its wrong. 


TRIBUTE TO A CAPPELLA CHOIR 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Brown] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, today here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives I would like to pay special 
tribute to a group of fine young Ameri- 
cans, the A Cappella Choir of Central 
High School in Battle Creek, Mich., and 
their director, Afred G. Richards. 

Of all the high school choirs in the 
United States, this choir was the only 
one designated to represent the United 
States of America at the International 
Choir Festival at The Hague, Nether- 
lands, this summer, 
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Pitted against 69 other choirs from 12 
countries, the a cappella singers from 
Battle Creek not only won the highest 
point total ever awarded at tne festival 
but by their conduct won the hearts and 
respect of the festival audiences at the 
Hague. The Battle Creek singers scored 
406 points out of a possible 420. Never 
before had a choir scored more than 400 
points. In addition, the choir received 
four standing ovations at the final con- 
cert and was the toast of the Dutch 
critics. 

It was a long, hard road to The Hague 
and a less determined group of young- 
sters, sponsors, and parents never would 
have made it. There was no money set 
aside to send the choir to Europe. How- 
ever, in a short period of time, the citi- 
zens of the Battle Creek area, in a ges- 
ture of love and appreciation, accumu- 
lated well over $50,000 from individual 
donations to send the choir abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, I am truly proud of these 
100 singing ambassadors of good will and 
the entire community of Battle Creek. 

Their accomplishment is evidence of 
the kind of youth America produces. 

Their accomplishment is another testi- 
monial to the basic spirit of community 
ye which motivates every good Amer- 
can. 

Their accomplishment should be an 
inspiration to all those who believe the 
way to achieve world peace is through 
the exchange of people, rather than 
governments. 

Congratulations to all who made this 
feat possible. 


DREW PEARSON AND THE DRAFT 
LAW REVISIONS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Gusser] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, recently, a 
syndicated column written by Drew Pear- 
son and Jack Anderson, which appeared 
in newspapers across the country, erred 
in describing the recent changes made 
by Congress to the Draft Act. 

This article appeared in many news- 
papers, including the July 1, 1967, issue 
of the Washington Post, and the July 2, 
1967, issue of the San Jose Mercury- 
News. 

Unfortunately, most readers do not 
have ready access to “all the facts“ re- 
lating to complex issues, such as the 
draft. Readers are therefore under- 
standably confused when a syndicated 
columnist like Mr. Pearson says that the 
Congress has “left the law more dis- 
criminatory than it had been,” while at 
the same time Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara issues a public statement saying: 

The draft law passed by Congress is a ma- 
jor improvement over the present law. 


What then is the true story? 

It is not my intention to become vin- 
dictive in reviewing the unfortunate al- 
legations contained in Mr. Pearson's ar- 
ticle. The draft law is far too important 
a subject to lend itself to such a petty and 
picayune purpose. However, the article 
requires a factual reply since it ridicules 
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the congressional legislative process and 
damages public confidence in the fair- 
ness of the draft law. I do not challenge 
Mr. Pearson’s purpose, but I do respect- 
fully disagree with his “facts” and his 
conclusions. 

In order to place Mr. Pearson's allega- 
tions in proper context, I will address 
each of them separately. 

Mr. Pearson’s first allegation relates 
to the question of college student defer- 
ments and is as follows: 

ALLEGATION 

1. Short of all-out war, undergraduates will 
be deferred. Those who can't raise the money 
for full-time schooling, who enroll in work- 
study programs or take on-the-job training, 
will be eligible for the draft. With more 
young men available than the armed forces 
need, the poor and unlucky will have to do 
the fighting. 

RESPONSE 

Let me point out first that the Presi- 
dential Commission—which Mr. Pearson 
charges we disregarded—was split on the 
question of student deferments and the 
President, in his message to Congress on 
the draft, did not make any recommen- 
dation on student deferments but asked 
Congress to fully debate the question. 

We did. 

And we came to the same conclusion 
as a “substantial minority” of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission: college deferments 
are in the national interest, but students 
should be exposed to the draft, following 
completion of their undergraduate 
studies, to the same degree as their con- 
temporaries who did not go to college. 

Mr. George Reedy, former White House 
press secretary, speaking for the “sub- 
stantial minority” of the President’s 
Commission, put it this way: 

It seemed to us that there is no real in- 
equity between exposing a man to the draft 
at age 19, and exposing him at age 24, pro- 
viding that the exposure is certain, and that 
every man at one time or another—every man 
that is qualified—will have to go through 
whatever impartial selection system is se- 
lected. 


Mr. Speaker, this is precisely what will 
occur under the changes to the draft 
law. Every young man who obtains a col- 
lege deferment will, on completion of 
deferment, be put in the induction pool 
on a par with those who do not go to 
college. 

Mr. Pearson’s implication that stu- 
dents will escape military service is sim- 
ply incorrect. 

The second allegation made by Mr. 
Pearson reads as follows: 

ALLEGATION 

2. The interpretation and implementation 
of the draft law will be left to the whim of 
the local boards, which will be given no uni- 
form national guidelines. All-white boards 
will continue to draft Negroes in the South 
and Mexican-Americans in the Southwest. 

RESPONSE 


It is interesting to note that Mr. Pear- 
son in his first allegation bitterly criti- 
cizes the Congress for establishing uni- 
form national guidelines in the statute 
for student deferments, yet in his second 
allegation criticizes the Congress for not 
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providing uniform national guidelines 
for deferments. The contradiction is 
self-evident. The Congress has estab- 
lished uniform guidelines in an area 
which lends itself to such criteria. It 
does, on the other hand, wisely refrain 
from writing rigid criteria into law in 
respect to most other major areas of de- 
ferment. For example, other than stu- 
dent deferments, the major categories 
for a deferred status are those relating 
to hardship and those relating to occu- 
pations. 

Establishing rigid and precise statu- 
tory criteria for the granting of hardship 
deferments simply cannot be done. The 
wide spectrum of human problems that 
inevitably confront literally millions of 
registrants would make any effort to 
establish such guidelines by statute a 
ridiculous and tragic farce. It is for this 
reason that despite protestations to the 
contrary, local boards must continue to 
have discretionary authority to recog- 
nize unique circumstances which require 
hardship deferments, both in the inter- 
est of human compassion and in the na- 
tional interest. 

The Congress has included in the law 
a provision requiring the National Se- 
curity Council to make recommendations 
to the President in respect to those areas 
of training and employment which jus- 
tify a deferred status in the national in- 
terest. The President then, with the 
abundance of discretionary authority 
provided him in the law, can lay down 
implementing regulations and uniform 
criteria to be observed by local boards. 
The revised language in the law states: 

To the extent that such action is deter- 
mined by the President to be consistent with 
the national interest, recommend that such 
criteria be administered uniformly through- 
out the United States whenever practicable. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that if uniform 
national guidelines are not provided 
local draft boards by the President 
whenever practicable, it will not be be- 
cause of any failure of Congress to pro- 
vide this authority, but will be because 
of the President’s inability or reluctance 
to take such action. 

The racial composition of local draft 
boards received considerable attention 
during committee hearings. Obviously, to 
the degree that it is practical, these 
local draft boards should, in my opinion, 
reflect all the various ethnic, sociologic, 
and economic and related considerations 
of the community. However, no one, in- 
cluding Solomon in all his wisdom, could 
possibly designate a panel of three men 
or women to compose a local draft 
board who would be completely repre- 
sentative of the composition of any com- 
munity in our country. For this reason, 
stipulating a requirement of this kind 
into the law was simply out of the 
question. 

Again, let me remind you that local 
draft board members are appointed by 
the President of the United States and 
they serve at his pleasure and conven- 
ience. Therefore, the President has the 
fullest possible authority to insure to the 
maximum degree practicable, that local 
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draft boards are indeed representative 
of their community. 

The third allegation made by Mr. Pear- 
son relates to conscientious objectors. 
The allegation reads as follows: 

ALLEGATION 

3. Conscientious objectors can no longer 
claim deferment unless they belong to an es- 
tablished religious group. This overrules a 
1965 Supreme Court decision and likely will 
result in a proliferation of court cases. 

RESPONSE 


Perhaps Mr. Pearson is reading an- 
other law, but nowhere in the change 
to this provision of the draft law is the 
requirement to belong to an established 
religious group. Actually, the language is 
essentially unchanged and retains the 
original concept of the Congress in draft- 
ing this provision of law and recognizes 
a claim for conscientious objection based 
upon “religious training and belief.” 

The fourth criticism of Mr. Pearson 
reads as follows: 

ALLEGATION 

4. The Justice Department and the courts 
will be required to give first priority to draft 
dodgers ahead of all other criminal cases. 

RESPONSE 


The Congress has in numerous in- 
stances incorporated into the statutes a 
requirement for expeditious action on al- 
leged violations of a specific law. There 
is, therefore, ample precedent when, in 
the judgment of the Congress, speedy 
and expeditious enforcement of the law 
is deemed of such importance to the na- 
tional interest that alleged violations of 
its provisions must be given top priority. 
Despite Mr. Pearson’s apparent view to 
the contrary, I can think of no law of 
more direct importance to our national 
survival than the Draft Act. Therefore, 
its expeditious enforcement is certainly 
more than justified. 

It is impossible for me as a Member 
of Congress to justify the drafting of 
young men into the Armed Forces for 
military service in Vietnam when at the 
same time celebrated draft dodgers” are 
able to publicly flaunt their contempt of 
the draft law with apparent impunity. 

In his fifth allegation, Mr. Pearson 
says: 

ALLEGATION 

5. Doctors no longer will be excused from 
the draft to serve in the Peace Corps, Anti- 
poverty Program, Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration or Agriculture Department. Peace 
Corps Director Jack Vaughn has warned this 
will “deal the whole Peace Corps program a 
fundamental blow.” 

RESPONSE 


The Congress, in enacting the Peace 
Corps law specifically prohibited exemp- 
tions from military service by virtue of 
service in the Peace Corps. Yet, the ex- 
ecutive branch had pointedly and delib- 
erately ignored this congressional man- 
date and effectively provided a draft ex- 
emption for medical personnel attached 
to the Peace Corps. Moreover, the exec- 
utive branch had further abused the au- 
thority to conscript medical manpower 
by using these individuals in other public 
agencies with no direct military require- 
ment. If this practice were ignored and 
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condoned by the Congress it would be 
completely logical for the executive 
branch to meet many other agency re- 
quirements through this same devious 
use of the draft law. The action taken by 
the Congress simply reminds the exec- 
utive branch that the draft law is to be 
used only to satisfy military manpower 
requirements and not Federal staff per- 
sonnel requirements. Apparently Mr. 
Pearson believes we should use the draft 
to staff our Government agencies. 

The sixth allegation made by Mr. Pear- 
son is also inaccurate. It states: 

ALLEGATION 

6. Young men can no longer appeal their 
draft classifications until they have accepted 
or rejected induction. This means they must 
go into the service or violate the law before 
the courts can give them a hearing. 

RESPONSE 

This allegation implies that in some 
manner the Congress has eliminated a 
procedural right heretofore available to 
registrants who question the classifica- 
tion action of the local board. This is 
not true. The action taken by the com- 
mittee and approved by the Congress 
simply reiterates and makes abundantly 
clear that a registrant cannot litigate his 
draft classification in the courts until he 
has exhausted all of the administrative 
remedies available to him in the law. 
The Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States, in testifying before the 
Committee on Armed Services, com- 
pletely concurred in this view. 

Finally, and perhaps the saddest note 
of all, is the manner in which Mr. Pear- 
son summarizes his criticism of the 
changes in the draft law by concluding 
that these changes are “bound to cause 
bitterness, particularly among the Ne- 
groes who cannot afford higher educa- 
tion and must submit to the will of white 
boards.” 

As I have outlined in considerable de- 
tail, none of the changes made in the 
draft law can possibly have this result. 
It is therefore unfortunate that Mr. 
Pearson’s article encourages the mis- 
taken view that our society is system- 
atically and deliberately ignoring the 
rights of a part of its citizenry. To para- 
phrase Mr. Pearson’s own words, this 
does make splendid propaganda for the 
Communists.” 

Any attempt to imply that racial dis- 
crimination has entered into draft board 
decisions is thoroughly exploded by the 
statement of the Marshall Commission 
appointed by the President. This Com- 
mission said: 

The Negro does not serve in the Armed 
Forces out of proportion to his representa- 
tion in the population as a whole. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me say 
that the draft bill which was recently 
enacted into law was the product of long, 
serious, and deliberate study by the Mar- 
shall Commission, the distinguished 
committee headed by Gen. Mark Clark, 
and all members of the Armed Services 
Committee. There was no railroading of 
ideas and no one person dominated the 
deliberations or exerted undue pressure. 
The bill was a committee product and, 
though it will not please everyone, it was 
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the fairest answer to a difficult question 
that fair-minded men could supply. 
Mr. Pearson once identified me in his 
column as a Democrat from North Caro- 
lina. Though this error had no long- 
range adverse effect upon anyone, it does 
show that columnists on occasion can be 
wrong and the facts clearly show that 
Mr. Pearson’s recent analysis of the new 
draft law is another mistake on his part. 


US. AID SHOULD BE USED TO AD- 
VANCE PRESS FREEDOM WORLD- 
WIDE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. FINDLEY] is recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter and tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most significant documents ever to come 
to my attention is the report on the 
status of worldwide press freedom just 
published by the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Center, a division of the University 
of Missouri School of Journalism. 

Prepared by Ralph L. Lowenstein, it 
rates press freedom in 94 countries. The 
ratings were based on questionnaires 
completed by 430 selected newsmen, 
broadcasters, and journalism educators 
throughout the world. 

As a newspaperman who has watched 
with keen interest other studies of press 
freedom in recent years, I consider this 
one to be the most comprenhensive, ob- 
jective, and useful ever published. I con- 
gratulate this eminent journalism school 
for this service and look forward to the 
annual reports which I trust will follow. 

As Mr. Lowenstein freely acknowledges 
the rating technique is not perfect, but 
after studying carefully the method used 
I believe it to be the best yet devised and 
one which produces useful information. 
As the author admits, the report will 
wound some national pride. That, how- 
ever, is a small price to pay for this 
valuable information. Besides, pride— 
even in a nation—can sometimes be false 
and wisely brought to test. 

The report is of special interest to the 
Congress, because of the importance of 
press freedom to our national welfare. 

In our system, press freedom is widely 
acknowledged to be basic to all the free- 
doms we prize so highly. It is both the 
avenue and the bulwark of freedom of 
speech and assembly. Without press free- 
dom, the other freedoms—including free- 
dom of worship and freedom from arbi- 
trary arrest—would at best be tenuous, 
subject to the whims of those in author- 
ity. Hitler was able to destroy liberty in 
Germany and engulf all of Europe in 
cruel tyranny only by first eliminating 
freedom of press. 

The best safeguard to the liberty of 
people anywhere is an independent, 
diverse, and unfettered press. 
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For that reason, the people of the 
United States have a vital stake in press 
freedom both at home and abroad. 

At home, it keeps constant vigil on our 
basic freedoms, constitutional processes, 
and the integrity of those in public office. 

Abroad, it protects our national inter- 
est in much the same way. Where the 
press in foreign lands is free, tyranny 
has tough going. There, too, the press 
keeps constant vigil on basic freedoms, 
constitutional processes, and the integ- 
rity of those in public office. To the extent 
that the press is under Government con- 
trol, or otherwise compromised, free in- 
stitutions are in jeopardy. And wherever 
free institutions are endangered, our na- 
tional interest is adversely affected—just 
as the interest of the local people is 
thereby adversely affected. 

Using the press-freedom ratings sup- 
plied by the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism, I have indexed 72 
countries of the world which last year 
received aid in one form or another from 
the United States, together with 15 which 
received aid in previous years; credit ex- 
tended or guaranteed by our Government 
is excluded. 

The result is, for the most part, a mel- 
ancholy testimony to the indifference of 
our Government to the status of press 
freedom abroad, 

If our outpouring of dollars over the 
years has been used effectively as an in- 
centive to the establishment of press free- 
dom in foreign countries, the results defy 
detection. 

Quite the contrary is obvious: our dol- 
lars, in recent years especially, have been 
passed out indiscriminately year after 
year, without serious effort to advance 
our national interest by strengthening 
press freedom in the recipient countries. 

Poland rates at the bottom, its press 
controlled to a high degree. And yet our 
Government, concerned about the mone- 
tary difficulties facing the Polish Gov- 
ernment, recently relieved Poland of the 
need to pay in dollars a $17 million debt 
which came due this year. Here would 
have been an opportunity for our Gov- 
ernment to demand relaxation of press 
controls in exchange for the monetary 
deal. No such effort was made. 

President Johnson last October author- 
ized long-term Export-Import Bank 
guarantees to Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Poland, and the Soviet Union— 
and now wants “most favored nation” 
treatment extended to each of them 
Poland already has this status. All of 
these countries are classified by the Uni- 
versity of Missouri as having the highest 
degree of press regimentation. 

Would it not make sense for our Gov- 
ernment to hold off any such economic 
concessions until the local governments 
grant some measure of press freedom to 
their own people? 

Through the years our Government 
has heaped aid totaling $286 million 
upon Ethiopia, and yet—after all this 
bounty from the U.S. Treasury—Ethio- 
pia rates with the very worst in regard 
to press controls. Some place along the 
line we surely could have used aid money 
as bait to get the Lion of Judah—and 
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the leaders of other governments—to 
loosen up press controls. 

It is praiseworthy that all but two of 
our NATO allies are classified in the two 
highest press freedom categories. The 
two exceptions are Portugal and Greece. 
Portugal has the worst situation among 
the NATO nations, and although last 
year it got only $2.5 million in Public 
Law 480 assistance, there have been 
many occasions over the years when ef- 
fective encouragement could have been 
applied to Dr. Salazar in behalf of press 
freedom. In all, Portugal has received 
over $433 million in aid through the 
years. 
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Greece was rated in the “free” cate- 
gory but with many controls—and it is 
significant that this rating occurred be- 
fore the military takeover. One won- 
ders whether constitutional processes 
might still be operative in Greece if our 
Government had used aid money over 
the years as a lever to encourage press 
freedom. It is noteworthy that Turkey, 
Greece’s neighbor, and far more exposed 
than Greece to the Soviet Union, is a 
full notch above Greece in regard to 
press freedom. 

Last year, our Government aided 
heavily several other countries where 
either a high or medium degree of con- 
trol exists over the local press. Among 
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them: Afghanistan, $39 million; Iran, 
$56 million; Jordan, $53 million; Spain, 
$44 million; Tunisia, $20 million; 
Egypt—United Arab Republic—$43 mil- 
lion; Algeria, $7.9 million. 

In my view, it is high time for the U.S. 
Government to use all of its foreign 
policy tools—foreign aid, Public Law 
480, military assistance, and credits—to 
advance press freedom worldwide. 

I am offering amendments to the for- 
eign aid bill to that end, and will do so 
as the opportunity arises in connection 
with other programs. 

Here is a table showing how the na- 
tions which have received U.S. aid rate 
in regard to press freedom: 


Analysis of U.S. foreign aid and the status of freedom of the press—Distribution of nations into classifications of press freedom according 
to the 1966 University of Missouri School of Journalism survey 


Country Total aid in 1966 


FREE—HIGH DEGREE 
Details of 1966 aid 


Economic and technical 
assistance 


Public Law 480, titles 1, 11, 111 


Total aid, 1946-66 (inclusive; 
Military assistance e 


1.7 
No activity subsequent to 
=A. 18815 


ear 1 
000. 


8 
88 


88 
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8 
88885 


Tanzania... 
Thailand. 
Uganda 
Zambia 
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5 
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* A minus figure indicates deobligations in excess of new obligations. 
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Press Frespom IN AID Countrins—Continued 


Analysis of U.S. foreign aid and the status of freedom of the press—Distribution of nations into classifications of press freedom accordin 
- to the 1966 University of Missouri School of Journalism survey—Continued p Á 


TRANSITIONAL 


Total aid in 1966 


Afghanistan... 
arer 


18 


gnoeng 


No activity subsequent to 
fiscal year 1947. 
$7,900,000... 
$1,200,000... 
No activity subsequent to 
No activity subsequent to 
o subseque 
sel ear 1955. 


Details of 1966 aid 


Economic and technical 
assistance 


Public Law 480, titles 1, 11, 111 


Total aid, 1946-66 
Military assistance z — 


EE 
Ess 
885 


+ 
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3 
8 


885 
DS; 
E 


ae 
aS 
8885 


2 
= 
L. 
8 


$1,100,000, 


$193,000,000, 
288. 800,000. 
$800,000. 


2195,48 000 
186,400, 000 (econ.). 


Here are excerpts from the University 
of Missouri report: 


Press freedom” is a term open to a wide 
variety of definitions. Each country, accord- 
ing to its needs and traditions, has a dif- 
ferent idea of what press freedom should 
include. The Western concept of press free- 
dom has been best stated by Wilbur 
io (East-West Press Center, Hono- 

u): 

In general, countries in the Western demo- 
cratic tradition believe that there should be 

- minimum of control on the press, and that 
such control as there is should rest with 
ownership, which we hope will be enlight- 
ened, and with the courts, which we hope 

~ will limit their attention to such offenses 
as libel, obscenity, and sedition presenting 

a clear and present danger. 

Though sometimes overlooked by political 
Scientists, the press plays perhaps the most 

~ important role in the modern political sys- 

tem. It can be an avenue for freedom, or a 

tool for suppression. Russell H. Fitzgibbon, 
who has measured democratization in the 20 
republics of Latin America every five years 
since 1945, found a stronger relationship 
between “free and competitive elections” and 
“freedom of the press” than between “free 
and competitive elections” and any of the 
r 13 political, social and economic 
criteria in his survey, The correlation was an 


unusually high .79, Other political scientists 
have made similar findings, though these 
have largely gone unreported except in the 
learned journals. 

Press freedom, then, is of vital importance 
to society and should not be the concern 
alone of those who have a financial stake 
in the press. Axel Springer, West German 
publisher, put it succinctly when he said: 

“A society of free men comes into being 
on the basis of free elections and the free 
expression of opinion. We recognize a tyran- 
ny not only by the fact that its subjects are 
denied free elections, but also by the fact 
that they are denied a free press.” 

Although the press in the newly-developing 
nations is burdened with the additional task 
of mobilizing the people toward national de- 
velopment goals, its political role should be 
much the same as the press in the West. 
Lucian W. Pye has written: 

“Even in the most weak and unstable 
country the mass media must still retain to 
some degree one of their most basic func- 
tions: that of serving as an inspector gen- 
eral to the entire political system so as to 
provide the necessary public criticism to en- 
sure some degree of political integrity among 
the power holders.” 

The Freedom of Information Center, then, 
believes that the press is not only an index, 
but perhaps a predictor, of political change 


in the nations of the world. It has under- 
taken this annual worldwide survey in the 
hope that it can record the yearly course of 
a nation’s press freedom, and that this course 
will indicate whether a nation is heading 
toward freedom or toward control. 

The Center started with this definition of 
a “free” and “controlled” press: 

A completely free press is one in which 
newspapers, periodicals, news agencies, books, 
radio and television have absolute independ- 
ence and critical ability, except for minimal 
libel and obscenity laws. The press has no 
concentrated ownership, marginal economic 
units or organized self-regulation. 

A completely controlled press is one with 
no independence or critical ability. Under it, 
newspapers, periodicals, books, news agen- 
cies, radio and television are completely con- 
trolled directly or indirectly by government, 
self-regulatory bodies or concentrated own- 
ership. 

(The defense for this definition and an ex- 
planation for the choice of the 23 measure- 
ment factors listed below are included in 
“PICA: Measuring World Press Freedom,” 
Freedom of Information Center Publication 
No. 166, August, 1966.) 

The following factors were selected for 
measuring press freedom on the basis of their 
overall inclusiveness and comparability: 

1. Legal controls on the press, not includ- 
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ing libel and obscenity laws (but including 
laws involving official censorship, contempt, 
forced corrections and retractions, suspen- 
sions, privacy, security, incitement to riot, 
etc. 


2. Extra-legal controls (threats, violence, 
imprisonment, confiscation, etc.). 

3. Libel laws. 

4. Organized self-regulation (press coun- 
cils, courts of honor). 

5. News and editorial personnel (all media) 
subject to government licensing, certifica- 
tion and appointment. 

6. Favoritism in release of government 
news. 

7. Media allowed to utilize services of for- 
eign news agencies. 

8. Government control over domestic news 
agencies. 

9. Print media subject to government li- 
censing. 

10. Government control of circulation and 
distribution, not including postal service. 

11. Degree of press criticism of local and 
regional governments and officials within 
country. 

12. Degree of press criticism of national 
government and national officials within 
country. 

13, Government or “government party” 
ownership of media (including radio, tele- 
vision and domestic news agencies). 

14. Publications of opposition political 
parties banned. 

15. Broadcasting and press units owned 
by networks and chains (concentrated 
ownership). 

16. Government control of newsprint. 

17. Government control of foreign ex- 
change and/or purchase of equipment. 

18. Government subsidies and/or bribes 
to press and newsmen. 

19. Government loans to media. 

20. Media dependency on government ad- 
ve y 

21. Tax rate on press (either higher or 
lower) as compared to other businesses. 
22. Pressure from labor unions (to in- 
home editorial policy, to suspend publica- 

on). 

23. Number of marginal (economically in- 
secure) press units. 

In the questionnaire sent to “judges” 
throughout the world, each factor was fol- 
lowed by a five-point verbal scale, usually 
ranging from “none” to “all” or from “none” 
to “complete.” There was also provision for 
each judge to score each factor don't know” 
or “not applicable.” Factors 3 and 4 and 
Factors 14 through 23 were eliminated for 
any country in which most or all of the 
media were state owned. These factors 
simply did not appear to be applicable to the 
press in such countries. In the scoring, all 
23 factors were given equal weight. 

Several of the underlying characteristics of 
the Press Independence and Critical Ability 
(PICA) Survey must be understood at this 
point. They are: 

1. PICA made no attempt to measure “re- 
sponsibility” of the press. The word “respon. 
sibility” is so subjective as to defy definition 
or measurement. In fact, a press system that 
could score at the very top of the PICA scale 
would probably be a completely “trrespon- 
sible” press and would exist in a country that 
few individuals would care to live in. PICA 
was attempting to measure nations on a scale 
ranging from “absolute” freedom to “ab- 
solute” control, though it expected no coun- 
try to reach either extreme. 

2. PICA made no attempt to measure 
“stability.” The stability of a country will 
become apparent as the yearly measurements 
Progress. The position of the United States, 
for example, is likely to change only a frac- 
tion each year. But some of the more mer- 
curial Latin American countries could be 
high on the scale one year and low on the 
scale the next. PICA was designed to be a 
sensitive measuring device, and it was be- 
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lieved that criteria involving stability would 
have dulled this sensitivity. 

3. Primary emphasis in the PICA Survey 
was on government control of the press, al- 
though several other important factors were 
considered. A number of factors measured 
areas of “potential” control as well as areas 
of actual control. Some of these were self- 
regulation, licensing, control of newsprint 
and control of foreign exchange. They were 
included because experience has shown that 
even if these are not actually imposed upon 
the press at a given time, they are constant 
reminders to the press that the legal means 
exist to bridle it if such should become nec- 


There were other criteria not used be- 
cause they were considered less meaningful 
in practice, too difficult to assess or not per- 
tinent enough to press freedom within a 
country by natives of that country. Some of 
these were: constitutional guarantees of 
press freedom, access to government records, 
treatment of foreign correspondents, the flow 
of foreign publications into a country, the 
ability to criticize foreign governments, ad- 
vertising influence as a press control and 
foreign ownership of press units. 

Finally, there were three highly unusual 
and perhaps unique characteristics of the 
judging in the PICA Survey. They were: 

1. PICA attempted to use both native and 
non-native judges to rate a particular coun- 
try. The average of the native scores was to 
be counted equally with the average of the 
non-native scores in arriving at the final 
PICA Index for the country. But the non- 
natives (most of whom were American for- 
eign correspondents) were to provide the 
standard. If the native judges differed with 
the non-natives by more than 6 per cent of 
the total points possible on the scale, the 
native scores were to be discarded and only 
the non-natives used. This meant that in no 
case could natives shift their country by 
more than 3 percentage points on the scale. 

2. PICA essentially used a different set of 
Judges for each country. No persons in the 
world is intimately familiar with the press 
systems of the more than 100 independent 
nations of the world. A pilot study con- 
ducted by the Freedom of Information Cen- 
ter showed that (1) political scientists who 
were specialists on a particular country were 
unable to fill out the PICA questionnaire for 
that country, and (2) even newsmen and 
journalism educators, with few exceptions, 
did not have a complete familiarity with the 
press systems of more than several nations. 
The Center therefore turned to individual 
sets of judges. For the most part, these in- 
cluded native newsmen in the country and 
foreign correspondents now living in the 
country. The judges also included newsmen 
and journalism educators who had previously 
lived in the country and who had retained 
an interest in it, or who had frequently vis- 
ited the country. In a few cases, notably 
Communist China and Albania, the Center 
turned to outside “watchers” of the coun- 
try. The overwhelming majority of the non- 
native judges was composed of Americans 
with news experience in the United States. 
It was believed that they would be judging 
each country by the American standard of 
press freedom. 

8. PICA is what has been referred to as a 
“consensus index” rather than a poll based 
on a “sample.” PICA made no attempt to 
properly sample either the native or non- 
native newsmen in a given country. The 
Center hoped to receive a minimum of four 
questionnaires (two native and two non- 
native) from each country. To attain this 
goal, the Center carefully selected its judges. 
They were reliable and experienced men and 
women, representing quality mewspapers, 
periodicals, broadcast units, news agencies 
and universities throughout the world. To 
assure that the final score for a country was 
a “consensus,” the Center exerted a high 
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degree of control during the mechanics of 
the scoring. If an individual judge’s score 
differed by more than 6 percentage points 
from the highest or lowest score of all the 
other judges, his score was discarded, All this 
imposed a high attrition rate (24 per cent) 
on the total number of questionnaires re- 
turned, but the result was an excellent con- 
sensus of qualified judges. 
THE QUESTIONNAIRES AND THE JUDGES 

Exactly 1,003 questionnaires were mailed 
out between September, 1966, and March, 
1967, Each judge was asked to score the 
nation on the basis of conditions in 1966 
only. A total of 571 questionnaires, or 56.9 
per cent, were returned. About 44 per cent 
of them came from native judges in 85 dif- 
ferent countries. The remaining 56 per cent 
came from non-native judges. 

About 6 per cent of the questionnaires 
were immediately voided because of irregu- 
larities or obvious misinformation. Another 
10 per cent were voided during the scoring 
process because they were not within the 
consensus of the majority of judges for a 
given country. And still another 8 per cent, 
all representing native scores, were voided 
in the final tally—when averaged with other 
native Judges’ scores, they differed by more 
than the allowable from the assessment of 
non-native judges. 

Some 87 per cent of the judges answered 
a questionnaire for only one country, 8.4 per 
cent answered questionnaires for two coun- 
tries and 4.6 per cent answered question- 
naires for more than two countries. 

The judges participating in the 1966 PICA 
Survey had an average of 18 years’ news 
experience. All of the non-native judges had 
@n average of 3.4 years’ residence in the 
country being judged. 

The Freedom of Information Center had 
hoped to measure the press freedom of every 
independent nation in the world with popu- 
lation of more than one million. (The single 
exception to this was Cyprus, which was 
included even though its population is less 
than a million.) It was decided at the begin- 
ning, however, to eliminate from the rating 
any nation for which the Center received 
less than two non-native questionnaires. 
This ice was followed, except in the 
cases of 11 countries where the single usable 
score of a non-native judge was in excellent 
consensus with the native judges. In three 
other countries—Ceylon, Indonesia and 
Uganda—the score of the single non-native 
judge was in poor agreement with the aver- 
age score of the native judges, but a com- 
promise was reached because of the high 
degree of consensus among the three or more 
native judges themselves. 

Following this procedure, the Center was 
able to assign a PICA score to 94 of the 115 
independent nations. The maximum score a 
country could receive was plus-4 and the 
lowest score a minus-4. Since this was a 
“consensus index,” however, and could give 
no exact definition between countries, the 
Center chose to let the score determine which 
of seven broad classifications of press free- 
dom the country would fall into. 

The 94 countries rated by the PICA Sur- 
vey represent more than 97 per cent of the 
world’s population. The 21 countries not 
ranked represent only 2.6 per cent of the 
world’s population. Thirteen of these un- 
rated countries were in Africa, four in the 
Middle East, two in Asia and two in the 
Western Hemisphere. All but the two in the 
Western Hemisphere have non-complex 
press systems and would have been simple 
to score and classify. But in many of them 
there are few native newsmen and no for- 
eign correspondents. 

FINDINGS FOR THE WORLD IN GENERAL 

Of the 115 independent nations consid- 
ered, 55 have “free” press systems. This rep- 
resents some 1.5 billion people. A total of 
29 countries have “controlled” press sys- 
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tems, representing 1.3 billion people—this 
is largely due to the Soviet Union’s 230 mil- 
lion people and Communist China's 760 mil- 
lion people falling into this category. Ten 
countries, representing about 434 million 
people, are in the “transitional” zone. 

In short, 45.2 per cent of the earth’s popu- 
lation is free, 39.2 per cent is mot free and 
13 per cent is somewhere in between, at least 
on the basis of their press systems. As noted 
above, 2.6 per cent of the population lives in 
countries not classified by PICA in 1966. 

A look at the distribution of countries, by 
regions, into the seven classifications shows 
the Western Hemisphere to have the high- 
est degree of press freedom of all five re- 
gions. More than 96 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the Western Hemisphere lives under 
free press conditions. 

Europe is greatly polarized, with 13 of its 
25 nations falling into the top two levels and 
7 in the bottom level. But because of the 
size of Russia, 55.3 per cent of the popula- 
tion of Europe lives under controlled press 
conditions and only 41.8 per cent is subject 
to a free press. 

In the Middle East, not one country could 
be ranked in the top level of press freedom; 
almost 56 per cent of the population is ex- 
posed to a controlled press. 

In Africa, the melancholy fact is that no 
country in that vast continent falls into 
either one of the top two levels of press free- 
dom. Although almost half of the 28 nations 
in Africa (the North African countries were 
classified with the Middle East) were un- 
ranked in the survey, they represent only 
17.7 per cent of Africa’s population, and 
there is little doubt that almost all of them 
would fall into either the “transitional” or 
“controlled” areas. Only 26.5 per cent of Af- 
rica’s population has a free press system, and 
fully 37 per cent is in the transitional area, 
hanging somewhere between freedom and 
control. 

Asia has more countries in the tradi- 
tional” area than does any other section of 
the world, but this represents only 18.4 per 
cent of Asia’s population. India, with a popu- 
lation of more than 471 million, falls into the 
free area, somewhat offsetting the weight of 
Communist China at the bottom of the scale. 

Only one country outside of Asia and 
Africa falls into the “transitional” area— 
Yugoslavia. This indicates that Yugoslavia, 
like the “emerging” Africa and Asian nations 
in the same zone, is in a state of political 
flux, in the process of moving toward either 
more freedom or more control. 

The select 16 nations in the highest cate- 
gory of press freedom were all within a few 
percentage points of each other. The PICA 
scores for these nations ranged from 2.53 to 
3.06, with even the highest scoring nations 
(Norway, Switzerland and The Netherlands) 
almost one full point below the maximum 
plus-4 of “absolute freedom.” Several com- 
munist countries (North Korea and Albania) 
Were about one-half point from the other 
end of the continuum, indicating that a very 
high degree of control is more attainable 
than a very high degree of freedom. 

There were several surprising aspects to 
the top category. One was that Guatemala 
and Venezuela were able to climb these 
heights. Guatemala, especially, has been on 
and off the Inter-American Press Associa- 
tion's blacklist during recent years, and is 
currently beset by active left-wing guerrillas 
in the hills, Even so, the score supports writ- 


inauguration of civilian President Julio Cesar 
Mendez Montenegro on July 1, 1966. 

Another surprising aspect was that Japan, 
England and New Zealand did not make the 
top category. Japan received a minus score 
only on the factor of concentrated owner- 
ship, but received consistently mediocre 
scores on many other factors. England re- 
ceived high scores on a number of factors, 
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but negative scores on almost an equal num- 
ber, notably libel laws, organized self-regula- 
tion, concentrated ownership, government 
control of foreign exchange and number of 
marginal press units. New Zealand received 
especially poor scores on libel laws, local and 
regional criticism, and national criticism. 


Western Hemisphere 


That Canada, the United States, Costa Rica 
and Uruguay finished in the top level of 
press freedom is no surprise. They are gen- 
erally considered to have the freest press 
systems in the hemisphere. But Peru also 
received consistently high scores from both 
native and non-native judges. The judges for 
Venezuela indicated that there was a par- 
ticularly high degree of criticism of the na- 
tional government and officials in the press 
of that country. 

The low scores registered by Brazil and 
Argentina reflect the increasing pressures on 
the press in those two countries, although 
the new Brazilian press law had not yet gone 
into effect when Brazil was measured by 
PICA. Chile, which is frequently rated as one 
of the freer press systems in the hemisphere, 
received a number of negative scores from 
both sets of judges. These included legal con- 
trols, libel laws, favoritism in release of news, 
government and government party ownership 
of media, control of foreign exchange and 
discriminatory tax rate. 

Mexico rated particularly low in degree of 
national criticism, concentrated ownership, 
government control of newsprint, govern- 
ment subsidies and bribes to newsmen, and 
government loans to media. 

Cuba, in the bottom level, and Haiti, in the 
next to bottom, were not unexpected rank- 
ings. 

Europe 

The disappointing score of England has 
already been noted. West Germany came close 
to reaching the top level of press freedom. 
The only slightly negative scores which that 
country received were in the areas of criti- 
cism of local and regional officials—although 
her scores for national criticism were not 
high, either—and concentrated ownership. 
But the scores on many factors were not 
consistently high. The native judges rated 
West Germany slightly higher than the non- 
native judges. 

Greece ranked lower than any other “free” 
country in Europe. Although this rating was 
for the year 1966, it is significant that Greece 
became the victim of a military coup on 
April 1, 1967. 

Yugoslavia scored higher than two non- 
communist countries, Portugal and Spain. 
The judges’ rating for Spain indicates that 
Franco’s much-vaunted new press law gave 
little improvement to press conditions there. 
Spain’s score was only slightly higher than 
that of Portugal. 

Hungary’s ranking in the sixth level, in- 
stead of the seventh, indicates that some 
liberalization is in progress there. 


Middle East 


The atmosphere of mutual suspicion and 
threat of war and subversion permeates the 
fabric of politics in the Middle East, and this 
is undoubtedly reflected in the press. No 
country ranks in the top category, even 
though at least two such countries, Lebanon 
and Israel, have the potentiality to do so in 
the light of their democratic traditions. 

Jordan’s score reflects conditions in 1966. 
Within the last few months, the government 
there has imposed tighter controls over the 
press. Algeria’s low score reflects almost total 
government ownership of all media. 


Africa 
Many of the African countries in the “free” 
zone of the PICA scale are there in spite of 
heavy controls on the press—notably Rho- 
desia and South Africa. In some of the 
other countries, press freedom is still tenu- 
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ous, and the scores registered by the coun- 
tries were not strong, even for this level. 

There is little doubt that the three coun- 
tries in the “transitional” level are indeed 
in the proces of movement. Ghana, since the 
overthrow of Nkrumah, seems to be heading 
upward toward the “free” area, and Nigeria 
and the Congo downward. The Congo’s score 
was within a fraction of the “controlled” 
zone. 

It is interesting to note that only six other 


countries—all communist—posted lower 
scores than Ethiopia. 
Asia 


Although India’s overall rating is in the 
third level of press freedom, she received 
consistently high scores from the 10 native 
and non-native judges on the factors of lo- 
cal, regional and national criticism. This 
would indicate that the press is overcoming 
a number of economic controls and disad- 
vantages to pursue its role of vigorous 
criticism. 

Nationalist China barely finished within 
the “free” area (she was expected to finish 
lower). The judges indicated that press re- 
strictions, while present, were not as severe 
as usually believed and that press criticism 
on the local and regional level is not as sub- 
dued as it is on the national level. 

The countries in the “transitional” zone 
will be interesting to watch within the next 
few years. Indonesia probably is moving to- 
ward more freedom since the ouster of Su- 
karno. Native judges scored South Vietnam 
considerably lower than the American cor- 
respondents who participated in the survey; 
therefore, this ranking for South Vietnam 
reflects the assessment of non-native judges 
only. 

The United States 


Table IV (not reproduced here) is typical 
of the 94 tables the Freedom of Information 
Center prepared on the basis of scores re- 
turned in the PICA Survey. This one, for the 
United States, shows that the average score 
of the native judges is remarkably close to 
the average score of the non-native judges. 
It is easy to spot the few areas of disagree- 
ment. For example, the non-native judges 
gave the U.S. a perfect score on “extra-legal 
controls,” but the Americans did not, while 
the non-natives saw more organized self- 
regulation than did the Americans. They 
also differed on government subsidies and 
bribes to newsmen. 

But there is surprising agreement on vir- 
tually all other factors. The only negative 
scores the United States received from either 
set of judges were in the areas of concen- 
trated ownership and number of marginal 
press units. Both sets of judges also scored 
the United States low in restrictive libel 
laws, favoritism in release of government 
news, and degree of local and regional criti- 
cism. 


Although space does not permit the Center 
to print any of the other 93 tables here, the 
Center is making them available to the pub- 
lic. A table may be ordered for any country 
ranked in the 1966 PICA Survey. Each table 
contains the native and non-native scores 
for each of the 23 factors. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS FROM 1966 SURVEY 


On the basis of returns in the 1966 survey, 
the Center has drawn the following con- 
clusions: 

1. A plurality of the world’s nations and 
the world’s population lives under condi- 
tions of press freedom. 

2. Press “control” is not always an obvious 
phenomenon. Government can use quiet and 
subtle methods to control the press, while 
the press may often remain vigorous and 
resilient in the face of the obvious incidents 
involving threats and violence. 

3. Party ownership of the press, such as 
in the Scandinavian countries, becomes a 
“control” factor in society taken as a whole 
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only when the party owning the newspaper 
is in power. Otherwise, such party-owned 
press units apparently can and do offer the 
public a variety of opinion and vigorous 
criticism of government. 

4. Broadcasting “controls” should be in- 
cluded in any press freedom survey. But the 
means of control and the amount of control 
must be defined and measured better than 
was done in the PICA Survey of 1966. 

5. Press freedom can be measured, and 
probably with a good degree of accuracy. 
The 23 factors currently used in the PICA 
Survey, however, cannot measure properly 
the degree of press freedom in the commu- 
nist countries. The Center hopes to devise a 
new scale in 1967 to show comparability be- 
tween the communist nations, with more 
definition than can be given with the pres- 
ent system. 

6. The PICA Index is probably a good po- 
litical indicator, Like any tool of this na- 
ture, however, it must be considered in the 
light of other conditions. India’s press, for 
example, rates considerably higher in degree 
of criticism than its overall score indicates. 
South Africa and Rhodesia, as another exam- 
ple, display characteristics of press freedom, 
but huge segments of the population are 
denied the opportunity for democratic par- 
ticipation. 

7. The standards for Judging press freedom 
are very similar in most countries of the 
world. In 77 countries, both native and non- 
native judges returned.PICA questionnaires. 
In 57 per cent of these countries, the scores 
of the native judges were in substantial 
agreement with the scores of non-native 
judges. 

Results of the 1966 survey also posed ques- 
tions and problems that still await answers. 
At least three of these are the relative weight 
of the criteria used, the correlation of the 
two critical ability factors with the other 21, 
and the relationship between concentrated 
ownership and critical ability, 

The PICA Survey has many shortcomings. 
The Center hopes, with the help of newsmen 
and journalism educators, to refine it in suc- 


years. 
Although national pride is bound to be 

wounded by some of the findings of the 1966 

survey, the Center hopes that PICA has in 

some measure served the cause of worldwide 

press freedom. 

DISTRIBUTION OF 115 INDEPENDENT NATIONS 
INTO 7 CLASSIFICATIONS OF PRESS FREEDOM 
ACCORDING TO PICA Survey, 1966 


degree (2.51 to 4.00): Aus- 
tralia*, Belgium*, Canada“, Costa Rica, 
Denmark“, Finland*, Guatemala“, The 


Netherlands*, Norway*, Peru*, Philippines*, 
Sweden“, Switzerland“, United States“, 
Uruguay, Venezuela.“ 

Free — Moderate controls (1.51 to 2.50); 
Austria“, Bolivia“, Colombia“, Cyprus“, 
Ecuador, El Salvador“, France“, West Ger- 
many*, Honduras, Ireland (Eire) *, Israel“, 
Italy“, Jamaica, Japan“, Malaysia“, New 
Zealand, Panama“, Singapore“, Turkey, 
United Kingdom“. 

Free Many controls (0.51 to 1.50): Argen- 
tina, Brazil*, Ceylon, Chile*, China (Tai- 
wan)“, Dominican Rep., Greece“, India“, 
Kenya, Lebanon, Malawi, Mexico“, Morocco, 
Rhodesia*, South Africa“, Tanzania, Thai- 
land, Uganda, Zambia. 

Transitional (—0.50 to 0.50): Burma“, 


* Represents agreement between native 
ani non-native scores; these scores were 
within 8 per cent of each other and were 
averaged to give country this placement 
on scale. Countries without asterisks rep- 
resent, except in very few instances, assess- 
ments of non-native Judges only; this in- 
dicates that native and non-native scores, 
differed by more than 6 per cent, or no 
native scores were received. 
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Congo (Kin.), Ghana“, Indonesia, South 
Korea, Laos, Nigeria, Pakistan*, South Viet- 
nam, Yugoslavia. 

Controlled—Low age (—0.51 to —1.50): 
Af Cambodia, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, 
Nepal“, Portugal, Spain, Tunisia“. 
Controlled—Medium degree (—1.51 to 
—2.50): Cameroon, Haiti, Hungary, Senegal, 
Syria“, U.A.R. 

Controlled—High degree (—2.51 to —4.00): 
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Albania, Algeria, Bulgaria, Chad, China 
(Mainland), Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Ethio- 
pia, East Germany, North Korea, Poland, 
Rumania, U.S.S.R., Upper Volta. 
Unranked (Insufficient Information: 
Burundi Cen. Afr. Rep. Dahomey, Guinea, 
Ivory Coast, Liberia, Libya, Malagasy Rep., 
Mali, Mongolia, Nicaragua, Niger, Paraguay, 
Rwanda, Saudi Arabia, Sierra Leone, Somalia, 
Sudan, Togo, North Vietnam, Yemen, 


Source of usable questionnaires in PICA survey, 1966 


percent | percent | percent 
residence | residence | residence | former 
in country | resident 
judging | of country 
Western Hemisphere. 21.4 1.0 
— — 30.6 15.6 
Mi East 14.3 24.3 
Africa... 13.7 12.3 
rt OON A E A 19.0 10.7 
4.0 


Mr. Speaker, here is an editorial pub- 
lished recently by the Chicago Daily 
News, commenting favorably on the Uni- 
versity of Missouri survey: 

KEEPING TABS ON FREEDOM 


The Freedom of Information Center at the 
University of Missouri has started to keep 
a fever chart on the freedom of the world’s 
press. Here is the first report on the patient: 
45.2 per cent of the Earth’s population has 
a free press, 39.2 per cent does not, and the 
remainder must be ranked somewhere in 
between. 

Fifty-five of the world’s nations, with a 
population of 1.5 billion, have a press that 
can be considered free. Newspapers in the 
United States are said to enjoy a “high de- 
gree” of freedom, those in France to be free 
with “moderate controls,” and Mexico’s free 
with “many controls.” 

Twenty-nine countries with 1.3 billion 
people are said to have a “controlled press.” 
These include the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China. 

The Center has another category for the 
press in 10 countries like Yugoslavia and 
South Vietnam—‘“transitional,” That's to 
say, changing, but no one can be sure which 
direction change is taking. 

Of all geographic regions, the Western 
Hemisphere scored highest, though new and 
unhappy trends were noted in Brazil and 
Argentina. The most oppressive region of 
the world for newspapers is the Middle East, 
with the exception of Israel and Lebanon. 

‘We're glad to have somebody Uke the cen- 
ter keeping up with the condition of the 
world’s press. A free press is an important 
and often decisive sign of a nation’s total 
freedom. Russell H. Fitzgibbon, who has 
been surveying the 20 republics of Latin 
America every five years since 1945, says he 
finds free elections linked more often with 
freedom of the press than with any of the 
other 13 political, social and economic free- 
doms he measures in his sury 

We hope the center will be able to report 
a freer press in the world next year. A trend 
in the other direction would portend a fear- 
ful future for “civilization.” 


ANTIRIOT BILL 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BINGHAM] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in last 
Thursday’s New York Times, Mr. Tom 
Wicker discussed in a perceptive way 
the so-called antiriot bill which will be 
coming before the House later this week. 
His article gives a useful perspective on 
the whole problem of riots and points out 
the virtual irrelevance of this proposed 
legislation. 

I commend the article to my colleagues 
and other readers of the RECORD: 

In THE NATION: THE DEADLIEST POLLUTION 
(By Tom Wicker) 


WASHINGTON, July 12—The other day in 
Cincinnati the Rev. Fred Shuttlesworth— 
once a lieutenant of Martin Luther King in 
the nonviolent upheavals in the South—told 
Gene Roberts of this newspaper that the 
basic reason Negroes rioted was that “they 
say, we've already tried nonviolence and 
we're still where we are.“ 

Even Senator Edward Brooke of Massachu- 
setts, always a moderate, warned at the 
N.A.A.C.P. convention in Boston this week 
that the failure of public officials to respond 
adequately to the needs of Negroes was “an 
invitation to violence.” And Roy Wilkins, 
who has risked his leadership to stand for 
reason and understanding, told the N. A. A. CP. 
that Congress's refusal to pass open housing 
and other needed legislation was “creating 
the atmosphere” for violence. 


IS GRATITUDE DUE? 


‘This will outrage those whites who believe 
that the civil rights legislation of recent 
years ought to have “satisfied” the Negroes 
and that “these people” are only proving 
themselves beastly ingrates by rioting in the 
streets. The fact is, however, that all that 
legislation has yet to produce real gains for 
ghetto Negroes in employment, housing or 
education; and while Southern Negroes fi- 
nally have the right to vote and eat grits in 
the local cafe, and a small percentage of them 
can even send their children to adequate 
schools, why should they be grateful for 
that? What gratitude is due a thief who 
steals your money, keeps it for a few genera- 
tions, then grudgingly gives a little of it back 
under court order? 


LONG COLD WINTER 


this season’s rioting in Buffalo, 
Mayor Frank Sedita pleaded for “just a few 
days" to find jobs for unemployed Negroes. 
He was willing enough to find jobs to end 
violence in the long, hot summer; but why 
had jobs not been found to prevent violence 
in what Martin Luther King calls “the long 
cold winter”? 
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In an even more myopic answer—or non- 
answer—to the ghetto, the House may brave- 
ly pass this week an antl-riot“ bill that 
would make it possible to jail and fine any- 
body who crosses a state line “with intent to 
incite street violence and rioting.” 

This political popgun is aimed squarely at 
Stokely Carmichael, described by its sponsor, 
Cramer of Florida, as a giant of a fellow 
whose itinerant rabble-rousing has left in its 
wake “thousands of Negroes whose blood is 
simmering and waiting for a chance to riot.“ 

Even assuming that Carmichael and other 
supermen actually caused the trouble in Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, New York, Chicago, Roch- 
ester, Buffalo, Tampa, Lincoln, and points 
west; even assuming that local authorities 
could not, in that case, deal with them in the 
manner of Atlanta, which put Carmichael in 
jail; even assuming the constitutionality of 
the bill’s language and intent; even assum- 
ing all these dubious propositions, the truth 
of this bill still is to be found in the words of 
Representative Celler of New York, who at 
least tried to block it. 

Nevertheless, he confessed to the Commit- 
tee on Rules, “I don’t want to be in a posi- 
tion of opposing this bill.” 

That is what Shuttlesworth and Brooke 
and Wilkins, none of whom ever threw a 
Molotov cocktail or stoned a loanshark’s of- 
fice, were talking about. A Congress repre- 
senting a dominantly white society, that will 
not pass even a diluted open-housing law or 
provide increased protection for civil rights 
workers, but which does not “want to be ina 
position of opposing” a demagogic antiriot 
bill, is unlikely to persuade unemployed, 
slum-dwelling, poorly educated, often ill-fed 
and ill-clad Negroes that they can get relief 
from the law before they can get it in the 
streets. 

SQUEAKY WHEELS 


Shuttlesworth told Roberts about a new 
park being built in the riot area of Cincin- 
nati. A lot of people think they got that be- 
cause of rioting, and I think they are right,” 
he said. “Nonviolence didn't get it.” 

And the final tragedy is that while violence 
produces jobs in Buffalo and a park in Cin- 
cinnati, it also produces untold hatred and 
suffering and bitterness. Thus white myopia 
and black despair work together to pollute a 
nation’s soul. 


PROGRESS IN PANAMA 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
concerned over recent statements in this 
House and in the press to the effect that 
current negotiations toward a new Pan- 
ama Canal Treaty are undermining the 
national security of the United States. In 
my view, such statements are ill advised. 

Conditions in the Western Hemisphere 
have changed radically since the might 
and majesty of the United States forced 
tiny Panama to agree in 1903 to a treaty 
clause giving the United States perpetual 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone. We 
need no further evidence of that change 
than the outbreak of violence in 1964. 
Those terrible events were clearly an 
expression of years of frustration over a 
symbol of U.S. colonialism and the con- 
duct of affluent Americans living in the 
midst of the Canal Zone's poverty. 
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It is gratifying that editorial comment 
in leading U.S. newspapers has been gen- 
erally in favor of the outcome of two 
and a half years of negotiations over the 
new treaty. In the hope that my col- 
leagues will take the time to consider all 
the pertinent facts involved, I am pre- 
senting for inclusion in the RECORD 
editorials from the Christian Science 
Monitor, the Washington Daily News, 
Newsday, and the Evening Star of Wash- 
ington: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, June 
30, 1967] 
PEACEFUL PROGRESS ON ONE CANAL 


Canals and straits have been shown this 
month to be particularly dangerous areas. 
And with the Suez Canal and the Strait of 
Tiran likely to remain critical international 
flash-points for some time. Americans should 
welcome word that new agreements promise 
better relations where the Panama Canal 
is concerned. 

Both the American and the Panamanian 
Governments deserve high marks for the 
outcome of the two-and-a-half-year-long 
negotiations. Washington recognized that a 
changed world demanded changed interna- 
tional agreements and acted accordingly and 
in time. Panama recognized that any success- 
ful operation of the canal still required part- 
nership with the United States. 

Under the treaties the United States will 
give up its 64-year-old sovereignty over the 
10-mile-wide Canal Zone, although the orig- 
inal treaty conceded such power forever. 
Thus a continual and worsening affront to 
Panamanian patriotism, foreign control of 
Panamanian soil, will be removed. Panama 
will also effectively share in the running of 
the canal and will receive a greater return 
from its operation. 

These agreements are in line with the 
spirit of the times. They will, we are con- 
vinced, make for better over-all relations 
between the United States and all of Latin 
America. They are a practical demonstra- 
tion counteracting widespread and deeply 
held Latin-American beliefs in “Yankee im- 
perialism.” 

Nor do we see any reason why this new 
arrangement should in any wise hinder the 
canal’s operating efficiency. There has never 
been any serious Panamanian demand that 
the United States get out entirely. Panama 
has right along recognized that it required 
outside help in running the great and tech- 
nically complex waterway. Thus we trust 
that shortsighted and, in some cases, jingois- 
tic demands that the United States Senate 
refuse to ratify these agreements will not be 
heeded. 

‘These agreements are based on the recog- 
nition of national sovereignty. As such they 
are a big and constructive step forward. 


[From the Washington Daily News, July 3, 
1967] 


New DEAL IN PANAMA 


Those anti-American riots in Panama in 
January 1964 were ugly affairs. Four Ameri- 
cans and 21 Panamanians killed, cars over- 
turned, buildings burned, a big shouting 
match at the United Nations and a sudden 
wave of anti-Yankee feeling elsewhere in 
Latin America—an unfortunate episode on 
all sides, 

It was ignited by a flag-raising incident, a 
dispute among American and Panamanian 
high school students over whether the two 
flags should fly side by side in the Canal 
Zone. But it had a basis in the frustration 
and hostility aroused by the fact that the 
treaty of 1903 had been outmoded by the 
passage of time, but remained in legal 
effect. 

That treaty was an unequal treaty, con- 
cluded between giant America throwing its 
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weight around to get a quick sea route be- 
tween our Atlantic and Pacific coasts and 
tiny Panama, newly assisted into independ- 
ence from Colombia by us, so we could get 
the canal. 

What has galled latter-day Panamanians 
most is the treaty clause giving the United 
States “perpetual” sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone, a 10-mile-wide strip thru their 
country. That, plus the paltry cut of canal 
revenues given Panama, and the way Pana- 
ma was not dealt into the operation of the 
canal. 

To President Johnson's credit, he saw after 
the 1964 riots the need for an updating of 
the whole arrangement. Now after taking 
their time, American and Panamanian nego- 
tiators have come up with a solution. They 
have sketched the broad outlines but not 
filled in the details, so it is too early for final 
opinion, On the surface it looks promising. 

The 1903 treaty would be nullified; Pana- 
ma's sovereignty over the Canal Zone would 
be recognized. A joint U.S.-Panamanian 
commission would run the canal, in place of 
the present U.S. company; Panama would 
get a much bigger share of the profits than 
the $1.9 million per year it gets now. The 
U.S. would keep its military bases for pro- 
tection of the canal and for our wider inter- 
American defense needs. And we would get 
the right to dig a new sea-level canal else- 
where in Panama under similar arrange- 
ments. 

All this, including the orderly economic, 
political and social integration of the Canal 
Zone into Panama, would be accomplished 
over a decade or so. 

The opposition to this modernization of 
the antiquated U.S.-Panama relationship 
started even before the details are an- 
nounced. There has been talk in Congress 
about exposing “the jugular veln of hemi- 
spheric defense,” running the risk of expro- 
priation, and fears of forcing the “Zonians” 
(American residents of the Canal Zone) into 
degrading or dangerous integration with 
Panamanians, 

We doubt our Government is rushing 
headlong (after two and a half years of ne- 
gotiations) into any such traps. On the con- 
trary, the package would give us the ad- 
vantages of easing some leftover colonial in- 
justice, and improve the American prestige 
in doing so. It would strengthen responsible, 
progressive political forces in Panama against 
the onslaughts of the rabble-rousing left- 
ists who’ve been waving the ultra-nation- 
alist, anti-American bloody shirt. 

All around, it looks like a good move. 


[From Newsday, June 28, 1967] 
New PANAMA TREATIES 


The status of the Panama Canal and 
Panama Canal Zone, over which the U.S. has 
since 1903 been guaranteed sole authority, is 
now to be altered under a new series of 
treaties. American sovereignty has produced 
so much friction that President Johnson 
wisely and patiently worked out a series of 
agreements with the Republic of Panama 
that are expected to provide shared control 
of the Canal Zone and perhaps of the canal 
itself, In return, the U.S. is to have the right 
to construct a new sea-level canal within 
Panama. A new canal in that region will be 
needed almost immediately. By 1971 the 
present canal is expected to reach capacity. 
We signed the original canal treaties in an 
imperialist age; we are now in a new era of 
partnership. The treaties should be promptly 
approved. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 7, 1967] 
New DEAL ron PANAMA 

Negotiators for the United States and Pan- 
ama have demonstrated commendable states- 
manship as well as enlightened self-interest 
in agreeing to terms that will end the exist- 
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ence of the Panama Canal as a colonial en- 
clave and give the United States an open- 
ended option to build a new sea-level canal 
across the isthmus. 

No matter what die-hard critics of any 
concessions to Panama may say on Capitol 
Hill, the 10-mile-wide Canal Zone is a po- 
litical anachronism, a symbol of colonialism. 
It is as irritating to Panamanians as the sit- 
uation would be for Americans if a foreign 
power controlled the Soo Canal or the In- 
land Waterway. 

Terms of the three treaties to which the 
negotiators agreed will be announced by Pres- 
idents Johnson and Robles in two or three 
weeks. However, it is certain that a basic ele- 
ment of the deal was return of sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone to Panama and a sub- 
stantial increase in the $1.9 million annuity 
the United States now pays under the 1903 
treaty. 

We really are giving up very little in hand- 
ing Panama the trappings of sovereignty. 
Such emotional concesions as the issuance of 
postage stamps, court jurisdiction and dis- 
play of the Panamanian flag will go a long 
way toward easing the tensions that erupted 
in a three-day battle and severance of rela- 
tions between the two nations in 1964. So 
long as the treaty for the existing canal does 
not do violence to the United States’ policy 
of imposing reasonable tolls, we can live with 
it. 

There will be dual control of the lock canal 
for the rest of its existence, which is a guar- 
antee against local irresponsibility that 
might arise under another Panamanian gov- 
ernment, In addition, the continued pres- 
ence of our military bases in Panama is as- 
sured in the second of the three treaties. This 
is probably as important for the defense of 
all Latin America as it is for the protection 
of the canal itself. 

The third treaty gives us the right but does 
not impose the obligation, to construct the 
projected sea-level canal in Panamanian 
territory. There is strong reason to believe 
that this canal too, will be under dual or 
international administration for many years 
before reverting to Panamanian control. 

Panama’s ruling coalition government 
badly needed agreement soou on the three 
treaties, since a volatile election campaign 
is now under way. It is to be expected that 
Robles will seek and obtain early ratification 
of the treaties by the Assembly, presenting 
the terms as a great victory for the isthmian 
republic. Johnson may have more trouble 
getting ratification through the Senate, and 
it is fortunate that most of the opposition 
here is in the House. 

It was in the interest of Washington to 
eliminate conditions conducive to another 
outbreak of violence like the horrifying 
events of 1964 and to rid itself of the colo- 
nialist label. So there is victory for both na- 
tions in the agreement finally hammered 
out. 


POLITICOS WOULD LIKE TO FOR- 
GET QUOTES MADE PRECEDING 
WAR 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WAGGONNER] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the rarest commodities in interna- 
tional relations is humor, and when war 
flares up—as recently in the Middle 
East—it is even harder to find anything 
light in the situation. But occasionally 
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the things people say will turn out to be 
funny, or foolish, while the situation it- 
self is grim. 

Last week the Vivian, La., Caddo Citi- 
zen published a collection of quotes on 
the Mideast situation by involved world 
leaders. They paint an ironic picture of 
both the lies and hypocrisy of interna- 
tional bickering and the levels of fool- 
ishness to which supposedly mature men 
can descend when they get caught in the 
currents of opposing forces. The collec- 
tion follows: 


[From the Vivian Caddo Citizen, Vivian, La., 
July 6, 1967] 
Polrricos Wovutp LIKE To FORGET QUOTES 
MADE PRECEDING Wan 

Politicians who become imbued with their 
power and who expand their views to the 
press and which are recorded to posterity, 
sometimes wish that they had “stayed in 
bed” and not faced the aftermath of too 
much bragging and too little thinking. 

Some quotations people who made them 
would like to forget: 

“I challenge all Israeli generals to come 
and push us out of Sinai. If General Rabin 
wants to try, he’s welcome any time he 
comes. Iam waiting... 

(President Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt, 
June 2, 1967) 

“We are fighting for survival against 
enemy aggression. We seek no territorial 
gains from this war.” 

(Israeli Premier Levi Eshkol, June 5, 1967) 

“Our forces are ready. We shall sweep Is- 
rael into the sea in four days.” 

(Syrian President, Nureddin Attassi, June 
5, 1967) 

“A nation’s borders are not determined on 
heaven but on earth. They are the product 
of logical historical processes, translating 
a nation’s legitimate rights of self-defense 
into tangible geopolitical realities.” 

(Soviet Ambassador Dimitri Chuvakhin, 
addressing a meeting of the Israeli-Soviet 
Friendship League on May 9, 1967, explaining 
why Russia annexed large German territories 
after World War II, expelled their German 
population and settled them with Russians) 

“Some of my best friends are Jews.” 

(Soviet Premier Alexei Kosygin, March 8, 
1967) 

“The Soviet Union is Israel’s 
most trusted friend.” 

(Israeli Communist leader Shmuel Miku- 
nis, Feb. 3, 1967) 

“Having suffered so much in recent war, 
after being persecuted for many centuries, 
the Jewish people are certainly entitled to 
a state of their own. The Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics supports the establish- 
ment of a Jewish state in Palestine.” 

(Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko, 
May 15, 1947) 

“Israel is a servant of American imperial- 
ism. Israeli leaders are lackeys of Wall Street 
capitalists. Israeli troops behave like Nazis in 
the occupied territories. The Soviet Union 
will not tolerate aggression and war crimes. 
Israel will bring great disaster upon itself.“ 

(Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko, 
June 15, 1967) 

“The Arabs are the world’s most ferocious 
fighters. We have warned the Jews to aban- 
don Palestine and go back to Europe. 
Nothing can save Israel now.” 

(Egyptian Defense Minister Shamas Bad- 
ran, June 4, 1967) 

“We do not believe that force is the answer 
to Middle East problems, We are trying to 
solve the dispute by diplomatic means.” 

(Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban, June 
4, 1967) 

“We are liberating Palestine now! Rejoice, 
my glorious people, for the hour of revenge 
has arrived. Palestine will be Arab again!” 

(King Hussein of Jordan, June 5, 1967) 

“This is the day we have been waiting for. 
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Onward, glorious soldiers of the United Arab 
Republic! We shall meet in Tel Aviv in three 
hours.” 

(Gen. Kamal Mortagi, Egyptian comman- 
der-in-chief, June 5, 1967) 

“No enemy force in the world can pene- 
trate your impregnable defences.” 

(Gen. Victor Shanin, chief of Soviet mili- 
tary mission in Syria, May 7, 1967) 

“The Soviet Union has provided construc- 
tive, peaceful development aid to the Arab 
peoples, while the imperialists are arming 
their truculent vassal of Israel with military 
equipment in excess of what it requires for 
legitimate self-defense.” 

(Soviet Communist leader Leonid Brezh- 
nev, April 11, 1967) 

“France will never desert Israel.” 

(French President Charles de Gaulle, June 
11, 1964). 


PRINTING FIT NEWS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, occasionally a resident of Man- 
hattan Island manages to escape from 
that dreary land and wander across the 
Brooklyn Bridge to fair Brooklyn. When 
this rarity does take place strange and 
wonderful things happen. The wanderer 
discovers for instance that the world is 
not bound on the south by Battery Park 
and that there is indeed more than one 
tree in Brooklyn. He also discovers a vi- 
brant, wonderful city populated by mil- 
lions of the world’s greatest people. And 
he finds that these people are as varied 
as the city itself. This week, Mr. Speaker, 
such an event took place. A reporter 
from a New York paper called the Times 
made it to Brooklyn—and back pre- 
sumably—singlehandedly. Not only did 
this reporter make it to Brooklyn but 
wonder of wonders she apparently spent 
most of her time in the 14th Congres- 
sional District thereof. It gives me pleas- 
ure to welcome people from the Times 
to my congressional district just as it 
gives me pleasure to read of industrious 
and successful businessmen working to 
serve people of the 14th Congressional 
District as well as the rest of the city 
of New York. Mr. Speaker, under the 
permission unanimously granted to me 
heretofore, I include a story from the 
July 12, 1967, issue of the New York 
Times: 

[From the New York Times, July 12, 1967] 
PRINTING Fir News 


(By Nan Ickeringill) 

Whether one’s daily bread is Arabic hibbis, 
Jewish rye, Danish pumpernickel or Ameri- 
can white, chances are that it is being baked 
somewhere in Brooklyn, 

From Red Hook to Greenpoint, ovens pour 
out loaves that are flat or fat, long or short, 
light or dark. Some are handmade, but many 
more are manipulated by cold steel. 

At the Damascus Bakery, 195 Atlantic Ave- 
nue (between Court and Clinton Streets), an 
automatic tunnel oven installed a year ago 
turns out hibbis, the flat bread of the Middle 
East, at the rate of 1,000 an hour. Recently, 
however, the Syrian bakery's oven was idle 
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for a few hours. It was a Jewish holiday and 
demand was slow. 

“About 25 per cent of our customers are 
Jewish,” explained Anthony Mafoud, one of 
the owners. They call it pita. This bread’s 
used throughout the Middle East and it’s 
been in existence over 3,000 years, it has no 
dough, only crust.” 

A LIGHT BREAD 


He tore one of the round, flat loaves apart 
to prove it, and added: “It’s very light on the 
stomach. Not like Italian bread. Ever drink 
water after Italian bread?” He pretended to 
stagger. 

“Arabs very seldom use a fork or knife,” 
said Mr. Mafoud. “They eat with the hands, 
taking a small piece of bread and. He 
made a shoveling motion. 

Asked how the bread happened to come 
out flat, he answered simply: “We flatten it.” 
He pointed to a machine labeled Acme Pizza 
Roller and added, with a laugh: “There’s no 
such thing as machinery made for Syrian 
bread.” 

The bakery makes the bread in two sizes 
and sells it for $1.20 and 60 cents a dozen. 
The small size is useful for sandwiches—al- 
most anything but soup may be stuffed into 
its hollow. 

“Once you try this you never go back to 
any other bread,” Mr. Mafoud said. “It’s very 
good toasted—not in the toaster,” he cau- 
tioned. In the oven or the broiler.” 

NATIONALITY IS IRRELEVANT 

The Levy Baking Company, 115 Thames 
Street in Greenpoint, has no immediate 
plans to use an Arab in its advertising, which 
proclaims “You don’t have to be Jewish to 
love Levy's Jewish rye.” But the company 
estimates that more gentiles than Jews eat 
its bread. 

“There isn’t a nationality that doesn’t use 
it,” commented Samuel C. Rubin, president 
of Levy’s. “Primarily for sandwiches, but 
some people even prefer rye bread toast. 
There’s no accounting for taste!” 

Demand for the bread has become so wide- 
spread that the company recently started 
freezing it and shipping it as far as Houston. 

Mr. Rubin thinks that the future of bread 
is in supermarket freezers because frozen 
bread reaches the consumer in better con- 
dition than fresh. In the hope of increasing 
consumption (“Bread consumption can go 
only one way—upward—because it’s now 
down to such a small percentage of food 
intake”), he is looking into a rumor from 
Scandinavia that eating more bread may 
help avoid heart attacks. 

In addition to Jewish rye with or without 
caraway seeds, Levy’s makes white bread, 
Jewish pumpernickel, Westchester rye (ex- 
tra sour), and, at night, small quantities 
of rolls and French bread that require hand 
shaping. The daytime operation at Levy's is 
almost totally automated. 

Bread baking is pretty automatic at Lar- 
sen’s, too, although Charles E. Larsen, one of 
the owners of the bakery at 732 Henry Street 
in Red Hook, remembers the days when 
bakers looked more like coal miners. 

“If anyone had seen the men, I don't think 
they would have bought the bread,” Mr. Lar- 
sen said with a slow smile. “There were bon- 
fires on each side of the door of the oven and 
the smoke gave flavor to the crust.” 

“But those things are all outmoded,” he 
continued. “Now we make it in a modern 
oven and use steam instead of the bonfire. 
But it isn’t the same.” 

One of the specialties of Larsen’s is Nor- 
weglan grisle—a sour rye bread not too much 
different from Jewish rye except that its 
top is traditionally slashed in four places and 
washed with sugar and water to give it a 
shine. It has a fine flavor but demand for the 
bread is dwindling and, as Mr. Larsen put it: 
“When demand vanishes, it will, too.” 

Danish pumpernickel is produced in large 
quantities at Larsen's. It is baked in a pan 
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with high sides and a cover to prevent crust 
from forming. 

Rye bread is made from fermented rye 
flour and wheat flour, the heaviness depend- 
ing on the quantity of fermented rye used. 
Pumpernickel uses a coarser rye (proportions 
again varying according to the heaviness de- 
sired) plus carmel coloring. 

Larsen’s, whose biggest production is now 
in cakes and pastries, also makes sweeter 
breads such as Swedish limpa, Christmas 
breads such as julekake and stollen, and 
Irish soda bread, colored green for St. Pat- 
rick’s Day. 


V. S. (JIM) HUDSON 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
July 7, Jim Hudson, the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Administration in the U.S. 
Department of Labor, died at the age of 
58, of a heart attack. His death is a real 
loss not only to the people of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, his friends on congres- 
sional Appropriations Committees but it 
is a great loss to me personally. 

Mr. Hudson was born in Gloucester, 
Va. Following his marriage to the former 
Mildred Hunt, they moved to the Balti- 
more, Md., area. He was a graduate of 
Baltimore City College and Maryland 
School of Accountancy. 

During the 1930’s he participated in 
development and direction of budget and 
fiscal programs of the greatly expanded— 
by Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933—U:S. 
Employment Service, and the National 
Reemployment Service. 

During the early 1940’s Jim Hudson 
participated in the development and di- 
rection of budget, fiscal, and manage- 
ment programs in the newly established 
Wage and Hour Division—Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. 

Mr. Hudson joined the Office of the 
Secretary of Labor in September 1942 
where he participated in establishing de- 
partmental budget, fiscal, and manage- 
ment leadership and control which re- 
sulted in the establishment of the Office 
of the Chief Clerk and Budget Officer and 
later the Office of the Administrative As- 
sistant Secretary. 

During World War II, Mr. Hudson 
negotiated with the War Labor Board, 
Wage Stabilization Board, and Office of 
Price Administration relative to opera- 
tions performed by the Department of 
Labor for these agencies using Wage and 
Hour inspection force, staff of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and others. 
These negotiations covered scope of 
program, procedural arrangements, 
costs, et cetera. 

During World War I he also partici- 
pated in developing the emergency ma- 
ternity and infant care program ad- 
ministered by the Children’s Bureau 
then in the Labor Department. Many 
unique problems in this program re- 
quired coordination with the Armed 
Forces. 

In 1959 Mr. Hudson developed basic 
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organizational structure and budget to 
carry out the provisions of the Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act of 
1958 and in 1960 developed similar pro- 
cedures for the Bureau of Labor Man- 
agement Reports to carry out provisions 
of the Labor Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959. 

I know Jim Hudson’s death will be a 
loss to the Department of Labor and a 
loss to Leo R. Werts, for whom he was 
an immediate assistant, but most of all 
I know it will be a loss to his wife and 
children. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks 
today I would like to include some addi- 
tional biographical material on the late 
Jim Hudson, which follows: 


VIRGINIUS S. Hupson, Deputy ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 


V. S. Hudson was appointed in 1952 as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Administra- 
tion in the Department of Labor. 

He shares with the Assistant Secretary for 
Administration responsibility for determin- 
ing management, program and budgetary 
objectives and policies for the Department 
of Labor. He also represents the Secretary 
of Labor and Assistant Secretary for Ad- 
ministration on high-level interdepart- 
mental boards and committees. 

In 1960, Mr. Hudson developed the basic 
organizational structure and budget to es- 
tablish the Bureau of Labor-Management 
Reports to carry out provisions of the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 
of 1959. He also planned the structure and 
budget which implemented the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act of 1958. 

Mr. Hudson had logged 20 years of service 
with the Department before assuming his 
present post. 

He was a Budget Examiner in the Office of 
the Secretary of Labor for 10 years and 
served in 1941-42 as Assistant Business 
Manager for the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions. 

While working with Wage and Hour, Mr. 
Hudson helped develop and direct the 
budget, fiscal, and management programs 
of the newly established Division. During 
World War II. he negotiated with the War 
Labor Board, Wage Stabilization Board, and 
Office of Price Administration in regard to 
operations performed by the Department of 
Labor for these agencies—all of which used 
Wage and Hour inspection forces. He also 
helped develop the Emergency Maternity 
and Infant Care Program administered by 
the Children’s Bureau, which was then part 
of the Labor Department, during the war. 

In the 1930’s Mr. Hudson helped plan and 
direct the budget and fiscal program of the 
United States Employment Service and the 
National Reemployment Service. 

The Federal agency has cited Mr. Hudson 
for valuable service on numerous occasions. 
He received two meritorious service awards, 
one in 1943 and one in January of 1954, and 
was honored in 1962 with the Secretary’s 
Superior Performance Award. 

Hudson is a graduate of Baltimore City 
College and Maryland School of Account- 
ancy. He and his wife, the former Mildred 
Hunt, make their home in Baltimore. They 
have two children, John and Virginia, both 
of whom are married. 


THE COALITION MUST REMAIN 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
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to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past months, President Johnson 
has been subjected to a great deal of 
criticism springing from our Nation’s in- 
volvement in Vietnam. However, it seems 
that while focusing on the single issue of 
the war, many of the critics have failed 
to recognize or comment upon the very 
real and tangible gains which the Presi- 
dent has produced in both foreign and 
domestic policy. 

I recently noticed a very excellent ar- 
ticle by Mr. Gus Tyler, the assistant pres- 
ident of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union. Mr. Tyler com- 
ments on several issues which have 
either been overlooked or ignored during 
the debate on Vietnam. He calls to our 
attention the many achievements of the 
current administration—achievements 
which have been won during a long and 
arduous struggle in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it would be bene- 
ficial for all Members of this body as well 
as for all Americans to consider Mr. 
Tyler’s comments. Therefore, I would 
like to insert Mr. Tyler’s article in the 
Recorp at this point: 


THE COALITION MusT REMAIN 


(Nore.—In an original article for this issue, 
the author believes that Vietnam, important 
as it may be, cannot be allowed to disrupt 
the great coalition that helped bring about 
progress in civil rights and in domestic af- 
fairs. The priority must be given to main- 
taining the cohesion between labor, liberals 
and civil rights groups.) 

To build a liberal coalition that operates 
meaningfully in the mainstream of American 
politics has been and should continue to be 
the prime purpose of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. To do so, ADA must view the 
passing political parade with a wide lens, 
aware of the concerns and commitments of 
the many diverse elements that make up this 
coalition: labor, civil rights, civil liberties, 
civic reform, educational, housing, urban 
development, and party groups. Each of these 
groups has its special as well as general in- 
terests; each group has its own priority of 
concerns. Hence, as a sophisticated center of 
a broad liberal-labor alliance, ADA dare not 
become a mono-minded sect, seeking to make 
of one issue (such as Vietnam) the shib- 
boleth for admission to the progressive con- 
gregation. ADA must continue its traditional 
role of building a multi-planked platform as 
a basis for a multi-interest movement. 

When ADA was founded twenty years ago, 
it was confronted with a situation not unlike 
that of today. Many liberals were disen- 
chanted with Truman as many are today with 
Johnson. There was then a “government-in- 
exile” of former Roosevelt men who were no 
longer in high Washington posts as today 
there are ex-Kennedy people. Communists 
and fellow-travelers were getting ready to 
launch a third-party ticket, appealing to pro- 
gressives, just as today there are anti-Viet- 
nam and “black power” elements getting 
ready to launch a third-ticket in 1968. On 
the right, were the Dixiecrats playing the 
same role that Governor Wallace prepares to 
play today. In desperation, ADA moved to 
dump Truman and draft Eisenhower, a move 
not unlike that of some present liberals who 
would dump Johnson and discover some 
other likely Republican candidates whose 
virtues have hitherto been unrevealed. 

When the chips were down, however, ADA 
fought the Progressive Party, opposed Dewey, 
emphasized the positive in the Fair Deal, and 
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helped to elect Harry S. Truman and a more 
liberal Congress. 

The situation in 1968 differs from that in 
1948 because of the intense emotionality 
arising from Vietnam, although Truman’s 
negative stance on Israel in 1948 was an 
almost equally emotional trauma for many 
liberals, Because of the Asian involvement, 
some liberals are inclined to measure John- 
son (and other candidates) by one criterion; 
namely, Vietnam. 

This narrow negativism would be suicidal 
for ADA, destructive for liberalism and dam- 
aging for the future of America. ADA would 
become a one-issue outfit instead of a multi- 
based movement; it would become a 
sect instead of a political coalition. Liberal- 
ism in America, already badly splintered, 
would be further atomized. An Administra- 
tion that has given the nation the finest do- 
mestic program and, perhaps, the finest in- 
ternational policy of any in our lifetime 
could be defeated. In its place—with the aid 
of the black and white racists—could come a 
conservative President with a more conserva- 
tive Congress to undo both at home and 
abroad all that generations of American lib- 
erals have sought and fought to accomplish 
in the last half century. 

Although Vietnam rates top and almost 
exclusive priority among some, there are tens 
of millions of people in the United States 
who judge the present Administration by a 
variety of other measures that have changed 
or promise to change their lives in a tangibly 
positive way. And these millions are the 
mass base of liberal opinion and votes in 
America. To millions of these, the new mini- 
mum wage law will represent a 30% increase 
in pay; to others, this law will mean a fed- 
eral minimum for the first time in the na- 
tion’s history. To the legion of retirees, this 
Administration has meant higher payments, 
coverage for the disabled, medicare, medic- 
aid and, through HR 5710, promise of even 
more. To hordes of youngsters, this Adminis- 
tration has meant more and better elemen- 
tary and secondary education; grants, loans, 
scholarships. To urban America, this Ad- 
ministration has meant significant initiatives 
toward mass transportation, model cities, 
cleaner air and water. To Appalachia, this 
Administration has meant a new breath of 
life, In the area of civil rights—as Galbraith 
pointed out at the ADA convention—“the 
reaction these measures are encountering is 
the best proof that they have bite.” But why 
continue the itemization: any liberal who 
could not multiply this list just has not been 
with it in the last four years. 

To millions of people, these measures are 
as important as bread and butter, health or 
death, schooling or illiteracy, opportunity or 
dead-end. Surely it cannot be that ADA— 
even if many of its activists have moved into 
the more affluent and advantaged sector of 
our society—has forgotten the sting of pov- 
erty and discrimination so soon and the 
meaning of a job, a wage, a hospital bed, a 
college diploma, or a chance to use a public 
commode to those who were so long denied. 
For ADA to make a political policy declara- 
tion that speaks of Johnson’s minuses and 
remains silent on his pluses is to create a 
credibility gap about our political arithmetic. 

Nor are the Johnson pluses limited to the 
domestic area. Galbraith, in his inaugural 
address, had some sobering sentences on the 
Administration’s foreign policy. “In these 
last years,” said Galbraith, “the Administra- 
tion has moved to break with the stereotypes 
of an outworn foreign policy. President John- 
son and the more liberal of his advisors have 
moved courageously to eliminate the notion 
of a permanent division of Europe. They have 
ditched the kind of stereotyped military 
planning that produced the MLF—not all 
products of Harvard evolve liberal applause 
or even make sense. The President has im- 
proved the language of our discussion with 
the Soviet Union—a matter on which he has 
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gone far beyond his predecessors. He seems 
now to be moving the hard-nosed men out of 
Latin American affairs. I have watched 
the policy toward the South Asian subcon- 
tinent with nearly complete approval.” 


HOW MINUS IS VIETNAM? 


Against all these pluses (domestic and 
foreign) there stands the one great minus: 
Vietnam. But just how great a minus is it? 

Simultaneously, the Administration must 
pursue the difficult policy of making certain 
that the Vietnamese brush-fire does not be- 
come the great conflagration. 

The case for peace at any price or at a 
great price is a strong one. In liberal circles 
the arguments are well known: we have no 
legal or moral right to be risking the lives of 
American boys or besmirching the good name 
of America to kill poor Vietnamese (many of 
theirs and some of ours) in a civil war be- 
tween Asian peasants and an Asian Hitler. 
To this over-simplified version are added 
many modifications on strategy and tactics 
for early peace. And so long as the case is 
limited to Vietnam, the argument is almost 
overwhelming for whatever happens to that 
benighted nation per se seems hardly worth 
the costs and risks we run. 

But there is another way of looking at it. 
In the days since the Cuban missile crisis 
the danger of a world war has not been in 
a clash between U.S. and U.S.S.R. The great 
threat has been the new religion” of Chinese 
communism; a nation composed of one-fifth 
the earth’s population in political control 
of Asia leading the colored races of the world 
against the monsters of U.S. imperialism 
and Soviet revisionism, To counter this 
threat, the U.S. opted for containment. What- 
ever the great minuses of our Vietnamese 
involvement—and they are great and many 
there are pluses. Laos, Cambodia, North 
Korea and Outer Mongolia have broken from 
the Chinese orbit. So has the massive Japa- 
nese Communist Party. Indonesia has been 
removed from Chinese domination and the 
war against Malaysia has been halted. Burma 
and Thailand can breathe a bit more easily. 
And Red China is internally in trouble. 

While all this might have happened any- 
how, even if there were no American presence 
to act as the shield, the burden of proof 
rests with those who believe that the “new 
religion” would have spent itself and perished 
some place in Vietnam leaving undisturbed 
the delicate international balance on which 
the peace of the world has rested since 
Stalin. 

In any event, there is enough of a case on 
either side to deter one liberal from defrock- 
ing another for disagreement over Vietnam. 
Paul Douglas can disagree with George Me- 
Govern over Vietnam without either ques- 
tioning the integrity or the insights of the 
other. Liberalism ought to be that ecumeni- 
cal. 
In some recent attempts to make Vietnam 
the test issue the argument has been ad- 
vanced that the war makes impossible a 
proper domestic program. The war against 
the Viet Cong draws off funds from the war 
against poverty. To this economic argument 
has been added the chargetthat Vietnam has 
slowed down the progress of the American 
Negro. 

This argument has validity in the sense 
that the conservative coalition in Congress 
has used the costs of war as a reason to chop 
down needed domestic appropriations. And 
it is undoubtedly true that Administration 
proposals are likely to be trimmed to the 
prevailing winds on the Hill. 

But it is not true that the war in Vietnam 
has so drained our economy as to leave us 
without the strength to go ahead with the 
war against poverty. The war has tightened 
the labor market and has thereby created 
the pressures for mounting real wages. The 
minimum wage has gone from $1.25 an hour 
to $1.40 in 1967 and $1.60 in 1968—the single 
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greatest victory in the war against poverty. 
‘The GNP has swollen to provide an expanded 
tax base for governmental programs. Unem- 
ployment is at its lowest point in decades. 

It is regrettable that some of our greatest 
opportunities for jobs and better pay should 
come in war time—World War I, World War 
II, Korea and now Vietnam, And it would be 
monstrous to advocate war as a way to war 
on poverty, to make mass murder a means 
for mass uplift. But the bitter facts, the 
ironic logic, and the sad experience all agree 
that a war does not depress the economy 
or the people dependent on it. 

Again, Galbraith to the witness stand. “Let 
us, for God’s sake,” he said to the ADA con- 
vention, “defeat the most bizarre of all eco- 
nomic doctrines, now having such an enor- 
mous yogue, which is that since Americans 
are now enjoying unprecedented incomes, 
and are getting them partly because of the 
war in Vietnam, we must, because of the 
war in Vietnam, avoid taxes on this more 
ample income and cut back in spending for 
the poor.” 

To argue that Vietnam makes economically 
impossible the war against poverty is to 
give credence and currency to precisely that 
“most bizarre of all economic doctrines” so 
roundly ridiculed by the chairman of ADA. 
What is more, by taking this “bizarre” po- 
sition we would be lining up with the Con- 
gressional conservatives against every sig- 
nificant liberal lobby in the country. The 
AFL-CIO, for instance, has been demanding 
expanded social programs and denouncing 
as preposterous the conservative claim that 
the nation can not afford them today be- 
cause of Vietnam. Citizen groups concerned 
with education, health, crime control, drug 
addiction, juvenile delinquency, housing, 
mass transport, community action programs, 
job training, area development, and civil 
rights have repeatedly proven that the GNP 
and profits (from $27 billion to $48 billion 
in six years) have been expanding rapidly 
enough to allow social programs as well as 
(perhaps even because of) the Vietnamese 
war. Shall ADA alone line up on the con- 
servative side of this argument? 


WAR ENHANCES NEGRO RIGHTS 


Nor is it true that this war (or any war) 
tends to restrict Negro rights. Quite the re- 
verse is true. In World War II there was an 
extension of both rights and real opportuni- 
ties for Negroes, due in no small degree to 
the war itself. The same is true today—re- 
grettable as it is that it should take a war 
to make the nation aware of the positive 
role the Negro can play in our economy and 
in our national purposes. Even service in 
the armed forces has not limited but has 
actually expanded Negro opportunity. The 
Negro reenlistment rate runs above 40%, 
while the white rate is about 18%. Contrasted 
with the economic insecurity, the discrimi- 
nation and slow upward mobility in the 
civilian society, the armed forces represent 
a relatively open society for the American 
Negro. 

I am timorous about making these points 
because they are so easily twisted into mean- 
ing that we should favor war as a way of 
elevating the forgotten men of our society: 
the poor and the minorities. I feel obligated 
to make the point, however—though fully 
aware of the dangers of distortion—because 
it has now become a shibboleth among some 
liberals to say that the war is a depressant 
on the disadvantaged, garroting social pro- 
grams and stifling civil rights. Although this 
is popular gliberalism the facts run to the 

contrary. 


Opposition to involvement in Vietnam 
must stand on its own feet. To fault the 
Administration because one believes that we 
have no right or reason to be in Asia is per- 
2 To make a sweeping rejection of 

the Administration on the grounds that in 
Vietnam we are losing not only our boys and 
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our good name but also our social programs 
and our hopes for Negro progress is imper- 
missible. 

Against this background, ADA political 
policy should make an honest, rounded judg- 
ment of the Administration in preparation 
for present action and future endorsement. 

A movement such as ADA can not con- 
tinue as a meaningful force without such a 
steady view. In the absence of such balance, 
our good ship would veer madly with each 
political wind. We have sailed such stormy 
seas before, 

The DEM (Draft Eisenhower Movement) 
was one such kooky tack. Since I was part of 
that momentary madness, I should like not 
to repeat the caper. When Stevenson ran for 
President, there were the unco good who 
held back because Adlai had put Sparkman 
on the ticket. When JFK ran for President, 
there was a near majority on the National 
Board who would not endorse him because 
Kennedy had not spoken out strongly 
enough and early enough against Senator 
Joseph McCarthy. When RFK ran for Senator 
in New York, a horde of articulate liberals 
assailed his candidacy and voted for Keating 
because Bobby“ was too arrogant, too ruth- 
less, and—above all—too likely to try to 
crowd out Hubert Humphrey in 1968 or 1972. 
As one who lived through all these adven- 
tures, I am pleased to be counted among 
those in ADA who, after the Eisenhower error, 
stood firm for Stevenson and both Kennedys 
against the too-too-utter purists. History 
has validated holding to the steady course 
against sectarian blasts. 


POLITICAL PERFECTIONISM ANATHEMA 


Whatever the roots of political perfection- 
ism—often smacking more of self-righteous- 
ness than social responsibility—the end re- 
sult is sterile sectarianism and programmatic 
catastrophe. It is a sure way to use the best 
to kill the better and get the worse—some- 
times, the worst. 

To argue against political perfectionism in 
a congregation of dedicated liberal citizens is 
always difficult. After all, we are in ADA be- 
cause we do want the best. Yet to insist on all 
or nothing is not the act of a political man 
but of a petulant child. 

I am repeatedly impressed by the large 
number of ADAers who understand the cen- 
tral importance of a liberal coalition in Amer- 
ica and I am repeatedly distressed by the 
number of such liberals who insist that the 
coalition be created in their own image. 
Reinhold Niebuhr once described this kind of 
behavior as the “inevitable dishonesty” of the 
moral man who insists upon making of his 
passing passion the only eternal universal 
truth. To Niebuhr this was one of the most 
corrosive ingredients of “original sin.” From 
a purely pragmatic political view, it is an acid 
that must dissolve the fabric of any coalition. 

All of the above does not mean that ADA 
should, in 1967, endorse Johnson or anyone 
else for President. We do not know who the 
candidates will be, what new issues will 
evolve, what personalities and programs will 
emerge. Simple strategy suggests that ADA 
stay independent and uncommitted as long 
as possible—criticizing what it wants to criti- 
cize and praising what it should praise. 

To play an independent role in the nomi- 
nations and elections of 1968, ADA should 
keep open a wide range of options. It is not 
possible, however, for ADA to pursue such a 
free course, if the organization strait-jackets 
itself now by limiting its future options to 
the outcome of one issue; namely, Vietnam. 
So long as many measures are used, with 
Vietnam one of them, ADA can pick and 
choose among candidates for President, Vice- 
President or Congress, selecting those who 
come closest to our standards. But if ADA 
starts now to use only one measure, then we 
ere strait-jacketed, without freedom to back 
liberals who may not share the majority view 
of ADA on Vietnam. We then end up in some 
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cul-de-sac, joining a peace sect, backing a 
conservative isolationist or doing nothing. A 
one-issue ADA is on a one-way street to a 
dead end. 

It is for all these reasons that ADA ought 
to pursue a political policy that a) is multi- 
issued; b) seeks to strengthen the liberal- 
labor coalition; c) keeps open maximum op- 
tions for 1968. 


OUR CITIZENS OF ITALIAN DESCENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. BARRETT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
ca has been called the melting pot of 
civilization, and for a good reason—we 
are a nation of immigrants from every 
corner of the globe. The American land- 
scape is a vast mosaic composed of many 
cultures and heritages, each contribut- 
ing, individually and collectively, to our 
greatness. While all of us can look with 
pride on our heritage and its contribu- 
tion to America’s greatness, we can and 
must realistically face the fact that in 
each group there are and have been 
those who detract from the goodness and 
greatness of contribution to the Ameri- 
can way of life. To cite a trite phrase— 
there is always at least one bad apple 
in every barrel. 

It is unfortunate, therefore, that one 
might make a hurried and superficial 
reading of the report of the Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administra- 
tion of Justice and might gain the im- 
pression that lawlessness in this coun- 
try is controlled by Americans of Italian 
descent. Those who have the report and 
have taken the time to read it thorough- 
ly do an injustice to Americans of Italian 
descent and to the Commission by mis- 
leading others—for whatever reason they 
may have—into believing that the report 
attributes the Italian Americans as the 
perpetrators of the bulk of crime in this 
country. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

As a representative of many thousands 
of American citizens of Italian descent 
resident in the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, which I have the 
honor to represent, I feel I must speak 
out and set the record straight. 

The truth is that the great mass of 
Americans of Italian descent, and there 
are over 25 million in the United States, 
constitutes one of the most wholesome 
segments of American life; a people who 
are peaceful, God fearing, law abiding, 
and useful citizens making a valued con- 
tribution to the greatness of America in 
every fleld of endeavor, in direct con- 
trast to the small group whose misdeeds 
and lawlessness have been spread across 
our land. 

All too often it is the bad apples that 
make the news—whose names are well 
known by the general public—rather 
than the names of the great, the indus- 
trious, the sincere, and the humble. I 
have lived all my life in an area having 
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a large Italian-American population. I 
have personal knowledge of their integ- 
rity, their industriousness and their de- 
votion to this land of ours and its prin- 
ciples; their strong family ties; their 
moral standards; their devotion to lib- 
erty, freedom and justice; and their re- 
ligious devotion. 

Since the discovery of this continent 
by the Genoese navigator, Christopher 
Columbus, those of Italian descent have 
contributed to the development and en- 
richment of our great country. Our his- 
tory and the American heritage is full of 
their contributions; they are an integral 
part of our culture. They came as ex- 
plorers and settlers, to help conquer the 
wilderness; they joined in our initial 
fight for freedom, liberty, and justice. 
William Paca was a signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence; Francisco Chino 
laid the foundation for the great cattle 
industry in the Southwest. Enrico Tonti 
founded the first trading post in Chicago 
and was one of the founders of the col- 
ony of Louisiana; his brother, Alfonso 
Tonti, helped Cadillac found the city of 
Detroit; and, Dr. Filippo Mazzei, physi- 
cian and counselor to President Thomas 
Jefferson, incorporated the philosophy 
of Mazzei in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence with the immortal words “that 
all men are created free and equal.” 

The simple fact is that Italian immi- 
grants and their children have made 
their mark in every possible occupation, 
in the most artistic and highest paid, as 
well as in the hardest and the humblest. 

In the field of education we find such 
great names as Angelo Patri, a leading 
child psychologist and writer on educa- 
tion and problems of childhood; Roy J. 
Deferrari, formerly secretary-general 
and dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences of the Catholic University 
of America and an author and editor of 
numerous works in classics, medieval 
studies, and education; Edward J. Mor- 
tola, president of Pace College, New 
York City, and a leader in community 
planning, human relations, education, 
and administration; Dr. Maro Pei, re- 
nowned philologist and authority on the 
English language; John T. Rettaliata, 
president of the Illinois Institute of 
Technology; and Peter Sammartino, 
president of Fairleigh Dickinson Univer- 
sity and member of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education. 

In the field of labor there are such out- 
standing leaders as Luigi Antonini, first 
vice president of the IbGWU; August 
Bellanca, vice president of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America; 
and E. Howard Molisani, labor leader 
and lawyer and vice president of the 
ILGWU. 

In the fields of business and commerce 
Italians have contributed to the enrich- 
ment of America. Men like John F. 
Cuneo, president of the Cuneo Press, said 
to be the largest printing establishment 
in the world; the Di Giorgios, fruit kings 
of America; Amadeo Peter Giannini, 
founder of the Bank of Italy and or- 
ganizer of probably the greatest banking 
institution in the world, the Bank of 
America and affiliated organizations. 

In politics and government these 
people have contributed immeasurably 
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to the making of our laws and to our 
Government: Senator JoHN O. PASTORE; 
Anthony J. Celebrezze, former mayor of 
Cleveland and Secretary of HEW; 
Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., former mayor 
of Baltimore and Member of Congress 
and presently a member of the Renego- 
tiation Board; Foster Furcolo, former 
Governor of Massachusetts; Vincent R. 
Impellitteri, former mayor of New York, 
justice of the New York State Supreme 
Court; Michael Angelo Musmanno, jus- 
tice, Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
who presided at the International 
Military Trials of War Crimes in Nur- 
emberg after World War II; Ferdi- 
nand Pecora, justice, Supreme Court of 
New York; Albert D. Rossellini, Gover- 
nor of the State of Washington; John 
Anthony Volpe, Governor of the State of 
Massachusetts; Fiorello La Guardia, 
member of Congress, longtime mayor of 
New York, and Director-General of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, and a great many 
other distinguished jurists and legisla- 
tors, among whom I count many of my 
colleagues in the Congress. 

In the field of science, this Nation can 
be not only proud but also grateful to 
Enrico Fermi, an American by choice. 
His accomplishments in the field of 
science earned him the Nobel Prize and 
the Hughes Medal of the Royal Society. 
A member of the General Advisory Com- 
mittee of Scientists for the AEC, he was 
one of the five top scientists given the 
Medal of Merit in 1946, the highest 
award that this Government can make 
to civilians. 

The field in which those of Italian 
background have always played a pre- 
dominant role is that of music and enter- 
tainment. Not only have they excelled in 
providing operas for our enjoyment, but 
the first conductor of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, which opened in 1883, was 
Cleofanti Companini, who was suc- 
ceeded by Luigi Mancinelli in 1895. 
Among the many fine artists who have 
graced the stage of that opera house, 
Italy gave us Enrico Caruso, the world- 
famous tenor and star of the Metro- 
politan, and Giovanni Martinelli, an- 
other fine tenor and longtime star of the 
Metropolitan. Norman Dello Joio, an 
American-born composer and commen- 
tator for Metropolitan Opera broadcasts 
was the winner of the Pulitzer Prize for 
Music for 1957. The renowned composer, 
Gian Carlo Menotti, was winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize for Music in 1950 and 
1955. More recently, singers like Perry 
Como, Mario Lanza, Anna Moffo, Frank 
Sinatra; band leaders like Guy Lom- 
bardo; entertainers and stage personal- 
ities like Anne Bancroft, winner of the 
1963 Academy Award as best actress of 
the year; Jimmy Durante, one of Amer- 
ica’s best known and best loved enter- 
tainers; Jerry Colonna, Dean Martin, 
and Lou Costello have given us many 
hours of pleasure and enjoyment. 

Their influence in art work, paintings, 
sculptures, and the frescoes, as well as 
in architecture, is seen everywhere. 
One only need wander through the 
Capitol to see the numerous works il- 
lustrative of Italian culture which are 
now a part of America. 
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I could go on and on naming other 
fields, pointing out individual achieve- 
ments by these Americans, who are of 
foreign ancestry, as we all are. But, I 
prefer to conclude with this group’s mag- 
nificent contribution to the defense of 
our country in all the wars it has fought 
to preserve its birthright. History re- 
cords, with valor and distinction, their 
participation in these efforts from the 
pre-Revolutionary wars up to this very 
day. Francis Spinola was a Congressional 
Medal of Honor winner during the Civil 
War and promoted to the rank of brig- 
adier general by President Lincoln for 
gallantry in action. An estimated 850,000 
men and women of Italian descent served 
in our Armed Forces during World War 
II. Twenty of the 500 Medal of Honor 
winners were of this group. They have 
time and time again shown their devo- 
tion, love and loyalty for this country. 

America has been fortunate that they 
came. They enrich the lives in every 
community in which they live. I salute 
these fine Americans of Italian origin for 
their many contributions to our country 
and its people. We are proud of them. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. UpaLL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, last year the 
Post Office spent a billion dollars more 
than the revenue it earned. 

The future looks even worse, for two 
reasons. 

First, we face real future problems un- 
less the Post Office begins to spend per- 
haps $1 billion per year to modernize and 
expand its facilities. 

Second, we need a substantial pay raise 
for our postal employees. 

An increase in postal rates as proposed 
by the administration seems to be the 
logical answer. The idea of a raise in 
rates in itself has provoked but little con- 
troversy. The controversy comes when we 
try to decide exactly which rates to raise. 
Every user thinks we need more money, 
but few want to pay the bill. 

The answer which immediately comes 
to mind is to make all users of the mail 
pay their own way—determine postage 
charges by cost, and subsidize no one. 

I wish the solution to this problem 
were that simple. Unfortunately, it is not. 

The problem of postage rates is a very 
complex one. Any solution will involve 
large and fundamental questions of 
social policy affecting every class of mail. 
Especially difficult problems arise with 
regard to our newspapers and magazines. 
It is a part of this problem to which I 
want to give particular emphasis today, 
to help clarify the problems involved. 

My able colleague from California 
(Mr. CHARLES Witson], in an interesting 
and hard-hitting speech June 8, has 
pointed out that it is a strange twist 
indeed for Reader’s Digest, that ever- 
watchful guardian of free enterprise, to 
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lobby for postal subsidies for magazines. 
My colleague suggests instead that 
Reader’s Digest be made to pay its own 
way in full. 

My colleague correctly points out that 
Reader’s Digest is a rich and popular 
magazine, earning millions of dollars 
per year. He has said that Reader’s 
Digest needs no Government subsidy. I 
must agree. It does not need a subsidy. 

But we must remember that under 
time-honored policies, any rate applied 
to Reader’s Digest must also be applied 
to other magazines—all smaller, all less 
wealthy, many barely getting by, some 
facing bankruptcy. 

There are thousands of small mag- 
azines published in this country. Some 
are technical, some are occupational, 
some are political, some are cultural, 
and some are literary. I have never 
heard of most of them. These publica- 
tions have a small circulation, a small 
amount of advertising, and small profits. 
Some have no profits at all. A large rate 
increase might wipe many of them out. 

These small publications perform a 
service for this country. They enable a 
tremendous fiood of information to be- 
come disseminated throughout the 
country, wherever it is needed or wanted. 
It is a service that no other medium can 
effectively perform in the same thor- 
ough way. It is just not practical, for 
example, to transmit highly specialized 
and timely information to thousands of 
people over radio, telephone, or tele- 
vision. 

Highly technical information may be 
disseminated throughout an industry by 
a trade journal. News of an important 
discovery might be spread among scien- 
tists by one of these journals. Hobbyists 
or sportsmen might be notified of upcom- 
ing competitive meets by one of these 
publications. Poetry, good literature, and 
political columns are available in others. 

All these publications, big and small, 
can be mailed at second-class postage 
rates. It is a difficult thing to draw an 
arbitrary line on magazine postage rates. 
It is difficult to say that magazines over 
a certain size should pay a high postage 
rate, and those just under that size 
should pay a lower rate. It is difficult to 
say that “good” or “useful” magazines 
should pay less than magazines we do not 
like. This whole matter of discrimination 
seems to me that it would be a question- 
able and arbitrary answer to the prob- 
lem. We do, of course, have separate 
rates for nonprofit, charitable, or class- 
room publications. These we have seen 
fit to subsidize in the past. I think this 
can be justified, and I feel that it is a 
good social policy for our country. These 
magazines, however, can easily be sepa- 
rated from commercial publications, and 
I believe it is fair for them to pay lower 
postage rates in view of the service they 
are performing. But I question whether 
it is wise to one commercial 
magazine from another when we set our 
postal rates. 

The historic arguments in favor of par- 
tially subsidizing postage for second-class 
mail—newspapers and magazines—are 
persuasive. 

The free exchange of information is 
important in this country. It is one of 
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the things that has made this country 
as strong as it is. I feel that it is in the 
public interest to keep an informed citi- 
zenry, particularly if our system of de- 
mecracy is to work effectively. Small pub- 
lic opinion and literary magazines and 
newspapers of all sizes often perform this 
educational service. The dissemination of 
technical and scientific information ben- 
efits us all, and brings about progress in 
all our industries. I believe it is a good 
policy for our country to encourage this 
exchange of information and to facili- 
tate the articulation of opposing view- 
points. 

As an example of the contribution that 
the small, quality magazine can make to 
our culture, we might examine the Atlan- 
tic Monthly. We were privileged to have 
before the Subcommittee on Postal Rates 
the publisher of the Atlantic, that es- 
teemed pillar of American culture long 
edited by Edward Weeks, who has con- 
tributed so much to American journal- 
ism. 

The Atlantic is probably better known 
than many of the smaller cultural maga- 
zines of the country. To illustrate the 
contributions it has made to the cul- 
tural development of the country, I 
would like to cite a list of memorable 
articles which have appeared in the At- 
lantic over the past 100 years. You will 
recognize them, and the fact that they 
appeared first in magazine form is im- 
portant. In 1857 Oliver Wendell Holmes 
wrote the article The Autocrat at the 
Breakfast Table.” Paul Revere's Ride,” 
by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow ap- 
peared in 1861, and Julia Ward Howe 
published “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public” the following year. The mem- 
orable The Man Without a Country,” by 
Edward Everett Hale, appeared in 1872, 
and Mark Twain wrote “Life on the Mis- 
sissippi’” in 1875. Theodore Roosevelt dis- 
cussed Mahan’s “Influence of Seapow- 
er on History” in 1890, and another 
prominent reformer of the 1890's, Jacob 
Riis, wrote “The Making of an Amer- 
ican” in 1899. One of the last articles by 
Woodrow Wilson, “The Road Away From 
Revolution,” appeared in 1923, and an- 
other great Democrat, Alfred E. Smith, 
wrote “Catholic and Patriot” in 1927, 
the year before he was to be defeated for 
the Presidency. That great “old man of 
the sea,” Ernest Hemingway, published 
“Fifty Grand” in 1927, and James Hilton 
published “Goodby Mr. Chips” in 1934— 
all in the Atlantic. This is an example 
of what one magazine has done. Harp- 
ers, under its brilliant new editor, Wil- 
lie Morris, fills a similar important role, 
and has an almost equally impressive 
history. 

There are others, some of which are fa- 
miliar and some of which are not. The 
Saturday Review, under Norman Cous- 
ins, has done remarkable things recent- 
ly on the events behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Others come immediately to mind 
such as the Reporter, Commentary, and 
Commonweal. 

Others, such as those the New York 
Times Book Review has called the lit- 
tles,” are scarcely recognized outside aca- 
demic circles. The littles“ are those sec- 
tional magazines primarily on the east 
and west coast published and edited by 
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five or so people. There are 200 to 300 
in the United States, and the New York 
Times calls them the “elan vital” of mod- 
ern literature. The oldest little magazine 
is Poetry, a Magazine of Verse. Others 
which serve a vital function in educa- 
tional and cultural circles are Kayak, in 
San Francisco; the Eventorium News, in 
New York; the Fly’s Eye, Coyote’s Jour- 
nal, Experiment, and others of equally 
strange and unknown names. The New 
York Times article says that these little 
magazines are often confused with the 
relatively more ponderous literary jour- 
nals but even those are extremely small 
in circulation in comparison to what we 
usually think of as “the magazine in- 
dustry” in the United States. These pon- 
derous literary journals” are the Kenyon 
Review, Yale Review, Carlton Miscel- 
lany, and Partisan Review. Many of these 
are financed by universities or founda- 
tions while others are published by in- 
dividuals. 

On the political front, magazines of the 
Nation range across the entire political 
spectrum. The New Republic, under 
its first editor Walter Lippmann, wrote 
of the Theodore Roosevelt-Woodrow 
Wilson era and has continued to bring us 
intuitive, progressive writing of the best 
quality. And, who of any political party 
cannot enjoy the barbed wit of that gad- 
fly of New York politics, William Buck- 
ley, in the National Review. In between 
we have all varieties of shades of po- 
litical philosophy and thought across the 
spectrum of national politics. We often 
object to material with which we do not 
agree in a magazine but the editorial 
vitality and independence of that in- 
dustry is the most important function 
it performs in American society today. 

Recently, the New York Times reported 
the demise of two magazines in Ger- 
many. The headline read “Two Maga- 
zines That Mocked the Pompous in Ger- 
many Close.” Many of us sometimes 
think that “the pompous” are mocked 
by American magazines, but would it 
not be a loss to us all if this freedom of 
expression was denied? And, the breadth 
and depth of magazines across our po- 
litical-cultural life gives an opportunity 
for all views to be expressed—tliberal, 
conservative, or middle of the road. 

Many of the magazines which testi- 
fied before the Subcommittee on Postal 
Rates have been small magazines which 
have been characterized as “mom and 
pop” operations. One most interesting 
one, Swimming World, on Olympic 
swimming events, is published by a man 
and his wife in California. Swimming 
World is a publication with only 13,000 
paid subscribers in 50 States, but mailed 
to 76 foreign countries. This publication 
has been required to sort its mail by ZIP 
code just as the mass circulation maga- 
zines have been required to do, but the 
cost burden has been proportionately 
higher for these little magazines. One 
interesting thing that came out in his 
testimony is the fact that his competi- 
tion is primarily from abroad in nations 
where sports magazines are subsidized 
by the government. Olympic swimming 
is a big sport in this country, and yet our 
only magazine dealing with this subject 
is published by one man and his wife in 
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Los Angeles who are solely dependent 
upon the mails for circulation and must 
make a profit. 

Publishers of children’s magazines also 
appeared to testify before our subcom- 
mittee, including Highlights for Children, 
and the Golden Magazine of Girls and 
Boys. Others, such as the Youth’s Com- 
panion and Young American, are no 
longer in business. The publisher of 
Highlights for Children said: 

I believe that it is fair to say that only 
because there is a United States postal sys- 
tem, and only because there is a postal pol- 
icy which dictates a favorable second class 
rate and a reasonable third class rate in its 
rate structure, do we have a children’s mag- 
azine industry in America today. 


There are other magazines for the 
teachers of our youth, such as Scholastic 
Teacher. Others serve specialized mar- 
kets such as Antiques magazine for the 
antique buff, the Modern Hospital for 
hospital administrators, Fleet Owner for 
those who are in the trucking business, 
and Model Airplane News for the boy 
who is building his first model plane. 

There are specialized magazines that 
affect only a limited number of people 
such as Diesel and Gas Turbine Progress 
for the technical minded and Sport Fish- 
ing for those who prefer to spend their 
time on the oceans or lakes. But, they all 
serve a limited audience dependent upon 
these special-interest publications for the 
information about their vocation or avo- 
cation. The magazine industry has a 
phrase which it uses sometimes, “mass 
versus class,” indicating the difference in 
the large circulation and the small cir- 
culation publications. Many “mass” 
magazines have a lot of class, but the 
smaller magazines must be exclusively 
“class” because the number of people 
who are interested in any given subject 
is quite limited. 

These magazines which I have been 
talking about today are the ones with 
which our subcommittee are most con- 
cerned. These small publishers are the 
ones which for the most part have very 
narrow profit margins, although some 
large publishers, such as the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., also have had difficult times 
in the immediate past. These are the 
magazines with which the Members of 
Congress should be concerned especially 
when they are legislating on postal rates 
in the weeks to come. These are the mag- 
azines which do not carry a heavy per- 
centage of advertising, thus not paying 
much postage. Yet, if they were required 
to pay much more postage, a number of 
them would be likely to go out of busi- 
ness in the same way as the two maga- 
zines I recently described to you from 
Germany. 

The magazine industry is doing bet- 
ter financially than it has in the past, 
but it is not uniformly successful, and 
many of their smaller publishers are in 
financial difficulty. Increasing the bur- 
den of postal rates for magazines to the 
extent proposed will add to that difficulty 
and possibly be the “straw that broke the 
camel’s back” for many select quality 
magazines. Ironically, it will affect the 
“girlie” magazines not in the least, for 
they are almost exclusively distributed 
by private carriers and not in the mails. 
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It is interesting that most of the con- 
troversy on postal rates centers on sec- 
ond and third-class rates, whereas the 
vast bulk of the money comes from in- 
creases in first class rates. For example, 
the one cent increase on first class rates 
would add $515 million to the Federal 
Treasury in the first full effective year 
of the increase. The proposed increase 
for second class in the first year would 
add only a little over $28 million. Thus, 
decreasing the proposed increase for 
magazines would reduce total revenues 
from the bill in only a comparatively 
minuscule manner, yet it would pro- 
foundly affect the economic health of 
many of the smaller magazines in the 
country. 

The rate problem is further compli- 
cated by the fact that no one really 
knows what it costs to deliver second- 
class mail. We must remember that a 
large part of the cost of mail service is 
fixed cost, or overhead. 

This overhead includes buildings, ma- 
chines, trucks, lighting, heating, and the 
other things that cannot be directly at- 
tributed to a certain class of mail. These 
costs must be allocated to the different 
classes of mail somewhat arbitrarily. It 
becomes a matter of judgment, and this 
is where the difference of opinion lies. 
Should the Post Office allocate more 
overhead to first class, since it receives 
priority service? Or should costs be al- 
located strictly according to the volume 
of mail in each class? Because it is a 
matter of judgment, and not a matter of 
precise calculation, we cannot tell ex- 
actly what it costs to deliver each sep- 
arate class of mail. 

The Post Office has said that regular 
second class mail now pays about 30 
percent of its costs. This, of course, is 
based on the cost accounting system of 
the Post Office. A different method of 
cost accounting might give an entirely 
different picture. One cannot truth- 
fully say that regular second-class mail 
pays its way entirely, or even that the 
proposed new rates would have this 
effect. It is obviously subsidized, to a 
greater or lesser extent, depending on 
how we allocate the overhead costs. 

I think we all can agree that many 
of these publications perform a highly 
valuable service in our society. Few of 
us would like to see these valuable pub- 
lications go out of business. A great 
number of these small quality magazines 
are barely making enough money to 
operate on now. A large increase in sec- 
ond-class postage would surely bank- 
rupt some of them. 

But the problem is even more com- 
plicated yet, if we wish to have these 
magazines survive and continue their 
valuable services. Quality and specialty 
magazines face a little-known problem 
that the mass appeal magazines do not 
have. That problem is one of contacting 
their limited number of potential sub- 
scribers. A magazine for electrical en- 
gineers, for example, finds few sub- 
scribers among the general public. And 
yet it is a very valuable and vital mag- 
azine for engineers, engineering prog- 
ress, and ultimately for all of us. This 
problem of limited appeal makes it difi- 
cult for these magazines to reach po- 
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tential subscribers. Door-to-door solici- 
tors and mass advertising appeals are 
impractical because of the huge ex- 
pense involved for the small number of 
potential subscribers. The only feasible 
answer that these magazines have found 
is selective mail solicitation at low third- 
class rates. 

Let us again use the Atlantic as a 
convenient example to illustrate the 
problem. Last year the Atlantic spent 
about $44,000 on first-class postage. The 
20-percent increase proposed under the 
original bill would increase the operating 
costs of the magazine by $8,800. It spent 
about $125,000 on second-class postage. 
The proposed 21-percent increase would 
add $26,250 to the magazine’s costs. The 
magazine spent $165,000 on bulk third- 
class mail, soliciting new subscriptions. 
The proposed 32-percent increase would 
raise costs by $52,800. This is a total in- 
crease in postage costs of about $87,850. 

Last year was an exceptionally good 
year for the Atlantic. Its profits were 
higher than the average for the past 5 
years. How much was this good profit? 
It was $46,194 before taxes. With a post- 
age cost increase of $87,850, things would 
not look bright for the Atlantic. 

The Atlantic, like many specialty 
magazines, must invest heavily each year 
in third-class mail solicitations for sub- 
scriptions. It must keep its subscription 
volume high in order to keep its adver- 
tisers. The only way this can be done is 
to mail out solicitations to likely pros- 
pects, such as college professors, Phi 
Beta Kappa members, professionals, and 
so on. This selective mailing explains 
the heavy third-class mail expense. It is 
— only way the magazine can stay 

ve. 

It is not often recognized that maga- 
zines depend so heavily on all three 
classes of mail to stay in business. The 
proposed increases in first- and third- 
class mail alone would deal the maga- 
zines a hard blow. A hefty increase in 
second-class rates in addition to this is 
almost certain to drive a number of them 
to bankruptcy. 

It is doubtful if the Atlantic can pass 
this extra cost—a cost that will probably 
be twice as large as its profits from the 
previous year—on to its customers. Some 
magazines will be able to do this. Many 
others will not. My fear is not that the 
publishers of these magazines will suf- 
fer. My fear is that our country will suffer 
by losing a valuable part of its com- 
munication system. 

Magazines, of course, are just part of 
the postal problem. We will need a sys- 
tem of rates that will be fair and equita- 
ble for all classes of mail. 

First class, certainly, should pay its 
own way. Most of us agree on that. In 
fact, Postmaster O’Brien has suggested 
that first class pay all its own expenses, 
plus 40 percent more. First-class mail 
receives priority treatment over all other 
classes. It is sorted first, it is transported 
first, and it is delivered first. It is pri- 
vate, and it is safe. Because it is so priv- 
ileged, the Post Office says, it should 
have to pay a little more. Traditionally 
this has been the national policy as pre- 
seribed by the Congress. 

Third-class mail consists mainly of ad- 
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vertising, newsletters, circulars, greeting 
cards, and so on. It is bulk-rate mail, 
often called “junk mail.” It seems fair 
that it should pay its own way. The prob- 
lem, of course, is determining just what 
its “own way” is. The Post Office has said 
that third class pays about 60 percent of 
its costs now. The bulk mailers can pre- 
sent a good case to show that they pay 
more than that. I would hesitate to bank- 
rupt hundreds of mailing firms and 
throw thousands of people out of work 
without knowing exactly where I stood. 
It would be grossly unfair to force many 
of these mailers out of business on the 
basis of incorrect figures. On the other 
hand, they should not receive a “free 
ride.“ The problem is to determine by 
an independent study what it costs to 
deliver bulk mail, and then set the rates 
accordingly. 

The postal problem does not lend itself 
to easy answers. A rule that each class of 
mail should pay its own way is an easy 
policy to adopt. But fixing specific rates 
for that purpose is not so simple. And 
“junking” an historic policy of reason- 
able subsidies to some classes of mail 
should not be lightly undertaken. 

One possible answer might be to raise 
the price of an ordinary first-class stamp 
to 7 cents. This, according to Post Office 
figures, would raise income from first- 
class mail to 140 percent of its costs, as 
Postmaster O’Brien has suggested. Even 
at 7 cents, the stamp would be a bargain. 
Compare it to a cup of coffee, a news- 
paper, or a telephone call. 

Those who suggest a 7-cent-first-class 
stamp say that it has several advantages, 
if it is coupled with moderate increases 
in the other classes of mail. 

First, it would allow us to solve the 
problem of the magazines and news- 
papers. We could eliminate our postal 
deficit and at the same time encourage 
the exchange of information in maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

Second, we could afford to continue 
our lenient postage rates for churches, 
charities, and other nonprofit organiza- 
tions. 

Third, we could afford to modernize 
our postal system and give postal em- 
ployees the pay raises they deserve. 

The 7-cent stamp is certainly not the 
only solution to this complex problem. 
Iam not even sure that it is the best. But 
it does appear to have enough merit to 
be worthy of consideration. 


ISRAEL WILL CLING TO JERUSALEM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and inelude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
world's eyes are focused on the Middle 
East and headlines proclaim that 12 
Soviet Russian battleships are in Egypt. 
It is also well known that the Commu- 
nists are rearming the Arab countries 
for the purpose of again helping them 
try to destroy the State of Israel. 
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In the light of these developments, I 
invite the attention of my colleagues in 
the Congress to a very interesting article 
which appeared in the Baltimore News- 
American on June 23, 1967, regarding the 
ancient city of Jerusalem. It was written 
by one of the South’s truly great and 
learned clergymen, Dr. Samuel Rosen- 
blatt, rabbi of the large Beth Tfiloh con- 
gregation, whose newly erected house of 
worship graces the Greater Baltimore 
area. Dr. Rosenblatt is not only a highly 
respected and esteemed spiritual leader, 
but also a gifted writer and lecturer, 
having been on the faculty of the re- 
nowned Johns Hopkins University since 
1930. Dr. Rosenblatt speaks with author- 
ity about Israel and her problems. There- 
fore, under unanimous consent I include 
Dr. Rosenblatt’s article entitled “Israel 
Will Cling to Jerusalem,” at this point in 
the Recorp, believing it to be of broad 
general interest to my colleagues and to 
the Nation. It is as follows: 


ISRAEL WILL CLING TO JERUSALEM 
(By Rabbi Samuel Rosenblatt) 


One of the results of Israel's recent mili- 
tary victory over the Arabs is that for the 
first time in 1,897 years the whole of Jeru- 
salem is again in Jewish hands. How long 
Israel will be allowed to keep it may to a 
great extent depend on the outcome of the 
current debate in the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly. That Jews will never relin- 
quish their claim to it is beyond doubt. 

More than 25 centuries ago, after they 
had for the first time lost the city that had 
been the site of the Temple of Solomon, the 
Judean captives of Babylonian exile took a 
solemn oath never “to forget Jerusalem.” To 
this day their descendants have remained 
true to the pledge. The devout among them 
still pray three times daily for the rebuild- 
ing of Jerusalem and the return of the Di- 
vine Presence to Zion. They never get up 
from a mea] without invoking the mercy of 
their God upon the former “dwelling-place 
of His glory” and “His people.” 

Jerusalem is sacred to Christians as the 
scene of the ministry of their Saviour and 
because His grave is believed to be located 
within its precincts. It is revered by Moslems 
on account of the Mosque of Omar, the 
“Dome of the Rock,” built 13 centuries ago 
on the exact spot where once stood the Tem- 
ple of Solomon. But it never held in either 
Christianity or Islam the place of supreme 
importance it had in Judaism, The founders 
of Christianity exchanged the heavenly 
Jerusalem for its earthy counterpart. As for 
Moslems, the Black Stone of Mecca is of 
higher rank than the “Uttermost Mosque,” 
which, according to the Koran, had been 
visited by the prophet Mohammed in a dream 
of the night. For Jews, on the other hand, 
no spot on earth is holier than “The City 
of Peace,” especially the portion of it which 
is on Mount Moriah. 

During the close to 19 centuries since it 
had been wrested from Jewry by the Romans, 
Jerusalem changed hands several times. Con- 
quered by Chosroes II of Persia from the 
Byzantines in the year 614 of the common 
era, it was recaptured 15 years later by the 
East Roman emperor Heraclius only to fall 
in 637 into the hands of the Mohammedan 
Arabs under the leadership of the Caliph 
Omar. In 1099 the Crusaders led by Godfrey 
of Bouillon took it from the Saracens. They 
held on to it until 1187, when Saladin the 
Great, a Mohammedan Kurd, put an end to 
their rule. For more than two and a half 
centuries Jerusalem was a part of the do- 
main of the Mamelukes of Egypt. In 1517 
Selim, the Sultan of the Ottoman Turks, 
conquered it and it remained under Turkish 
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suzerainty until 1917, when it was captured 
by Lord Allenby. 

When the British relinquished their man- 
date over Palestine on May 14, 1948, after 
three turbulent decades of caretaking, and 
Israel forthwith declared its independence, 
fighting broke out over Jerusalem between 
the new nation’s defense forces and the 
British-trained Arab Legion of Jordan. Since 
neither Jews nor Arabs agreed to its inter- 
nationalization, Jerusalem became a divided 
city. The old walled portion, with its many 
shrines, was annexed by the kingdom of 
Jordan, while most of the newer section out- 
side of the 16th Century walls became a part 
of Israel. 

According to the terms of the truce that 
ended the bitter contest, Jews were supposed 
to have access to the Wailing Wall, the only 
relic of the courtyard of the Temple of 
Jerusalem reconstructed by Herod the Great 
2,000 years ago. This stipulation was never 
carried out. Nor were the Israelis ever able 
to make use of either the Hadassah Hospital 
or the buildings of the Hebrew University, 
located in the so-called no-man's land of 
Mount Scopus. Nor did the Jordan govern- 
ment ever grant permission to an interna- 
tional committee to verify whether the an- 
cient Jewish cemetery on the Mount of 
Olives had been vandalized. 

In the recent blitzkrieg, Jordanian soldiers 
used the shrines in the Jordan-held portion 
of the Holy City as shelters to shoot from. 
Because the Israelis were anxious at all costs 
to avoid damaging these holy places, they 
did not return fire. That is why the casualties 
in Jewish Jerusalem were so heavy. When 
the Jordanians were finally compelled to 
abandon the part of the Holy City they had 
occupied for 19 years, the Mosque of Omar 
and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre and 
other such Mohammedan and Christian sanc- 
tuaries were found intact. However, of the 
26 Jewish houses of worship that had existed 
within the city walls prior to the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel, not one remains. 

Does it require a Solomon to decide in 
whose custody Jerusalem would be safest? 


LONG ISLAND AIRPORT LIMOUSINE 
SERVICE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consen* that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Brasco] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
major problems that has accompanied 
the phenomenal growth of suburban 
communities has been the hardships in- 
volved in auto travel on clogged high- 
ways. Nowhere is this more evident than 
on Long Island, which has witnessed 
enormous residential and commercial de- 
velopment over the past two decades. 

The traffic problem in Nassau and Suf- 
folk Counties has been a source of par- 
ticular consternation to business execu- 
tives and other travelers who regularly 
use LaGuardia Airport and Kennedy 
Airport. 

In order to meet their travel needs, 
Long Island Airport Limousine Service 
was chartered by New York State 5 
years ago. The service has been invalu- 
able in saving travelers considerable time 
in going to and from the airports, and, 
equally important, is keeping literally 
thousands of cars air travelers would 
otherwise be using off the highways. 
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Long Island Airport Limousine Service 
was established by Walter Stuart, a Long 
Island resident, who several years ago 
had the foresight to recognize that both 
Nassau and Suffolk Counties, with their 
burgeoning populations, would require a 
regularly scheduled limousine service to 
eliminate the problems involving in tak- 
ing cars, trains, and/or buses to reach 
the airports on time. 

Mr. Stuart’s vision has been vindi- 
cated, as evidenced by the tremendous 
public acceptance of this rapid and ef- 
ficient transportation service, the first 
and only one of its kind on Long Island. 

The service recently was granted ap- 
proval by the New York State Public 
Service Commission to extend routes 
from the airports to two communities in 
Suffolk County, and Long Island Airport 
Limousine Service is now accessible from 
virtually any point on Long Island. 

The scope of Long Island Airport 
Limousine Service’s activities is reflected 
by the fact that 10,000 Long Island resi- 
dents use the service each month. Long 
Island Airport Limousine Service is used 
extensively by businessmen whose needs 
require that they have a reliable, sched- 
uled mode of transportation to and from 
the airports. Families too are using the 
service in increasing numbers, because 
they have realized that Long Island Air- 
port Limousine Service is able to provide 
door-to-door limousine service when- 
ever necessary. 

Long Island Airport Limousine Service, 
which now makes 29 regularly scheduled 
stops in Nassau and Suffolk has indeed 
been a welcome addition to transporta- 
tion services on Long Island. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Brasco] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
the House Committee on Agriculture took 
what I believe to be unprecedented action 
by indicating, through the passage of a 
resolution, that it does in no manner en- 
dorse, condone, or support any personal 
attack launched by the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Rural Development 
upon any person or agency. 

It is quite apparent that this resolu- 
tion concerns itself with the controversy 
developed as a result of allegations made 
by Mr. Resnick, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Rural Development, 
against the American Farm Bureau. 

On this resolution, I merely voted “pres- 
ent.” I did not vote for the resolution, be- 
cause I believe that Mr. Resnick, as well 
as any other Member of Congress, has a 
right to his views, notwithstanding that 
these views are in the minority. This res- 
olution, I believe, infringes upon this 
right, by pitting those with minority 
views against the majority of the com- 
mittee who can, through the use of a 
thickly disguised resolution, invoke on 
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the bearer of minority views what is in 
effect a reprimand. 

I did not vote against it, because I be- 
lieve that this, too, was not a proper 
course of action to take. 

Mr. RESNIcK has made certain state- 
ments concerning, among other things, 
the tax structure of the American Farm 
Bureau. This is a complicated tax prob- 
lem, and one which I believe is outside 
the jurisdiction and competency of the 
Agriculture Committee to decide. I would 
have hoped that the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, instead of acting upon the reso- 
lution passed this morning, would have 
recommended that this matter be imme- 
diately referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee in the House of Representatives 
or appropriate Government agency to 
expeditiously determine the truth or 
falsity of Mr. REesnicx’s charges. 

I believe this action would be com- 
mensurate with the protection afforded 
to all under our Constitution—namely: 

That accusations, in and of themselves, 
are empty unless substantiated by evi- 
dence; 

That an accused is innocent until prov- 
en guilty; and 

That an accused be confronted with 
any evidence compiled against him and 
that he receive a full, complete, and con- 
stitutionally protected hearing upon all 
evidence introduced. 

Only in this way can the rights of all 
parties concerned be protected and the 
American public be fully apprised of the 
true facts surrounding this controversy. 


WHAT IS AGGRESSION? 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. HELSTOSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Middle East crisis was brought into 
sharp focus to all the Nations of the 
world. Short as the fighting was, it 
brought into emergency session the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations as 
well as an emergency meeting of the 
United Nations itself. 

That matter created so much concern 
that the top-level leaders of many na- 
tions made personal appearances at the 
United Nations meeting and took an ac- 
tive part in the debates and delibera- 
tions. 

One of these national leaders was 
Premier Aleksei Kosygin of the U.S.S.R. 
who condemned Israel for starting this 
conflict and stressed the point that Israel 
was continuing the aggression by the oc- 
cupation of Syrian and Jordanian ter- 
ritory. 

This action was condemned by the 
Soviets and Premier Kosygin stated: 

The Israelis should withdraw their troops, 


unconditionally, without guarantees against 
a new attack. 


I say, Mr. Speaker, if the Russians de- 
mand this, they should set an example. 


The Soviet Union should grant free- 
dom to the Baltic States, to the people of 
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Poland, of East Germany, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia, as well as Bulgaria and 
Rumania. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that if demands 
are made there be no comparable guilt 
as in the case of the U.S.S.R. 

It is my contention that the Soviet 
Premier would do well to look at his own 
country’s record of illegal occupation of 
foreign territories before accusing Israel 
of imperialistic aggression. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks I 
wish to include an open letter which is 
directed to Premier Kosygin and which 
appeared in the New York Times of June 
22, on the subject of the Russian an- 
nexation of the Baltic States. 

The article appears below: 


THE BALTIC QUESTION: OPEN LETTER TO 
PREMIER KOSYGIN 

On June 19, 1967, the Soviet Premier, 
Aleksei Kosygin, in addressing the United 
Nations General Assembly, accused Israel of 
continuing aggression by occupying the ter- 
ritories of the United Arab Republic, Syria 
and Jordan. 

Mr. Kosygin defined continuing aggression 
as attempts “to interfere in the internal 
affairs of independent countries and peoples, 
to impose on them, from the outside, political 
concepts and views alien to them on the 
social order.” 

The Soviet Premier is adept at defining 
continuous aggression, for his state has a 
long record of conspiracy against the sov- 
ereignty and territorial integrity of indepen- 
dent nations. While vituperating against the 
State of Israel, Mr. Kosygin would do well to 
consider his own government’s continuing 
aggression. The most conspicuous victims of 
joint Soviet-Russian and Nazi German ag- 
gression are the Baltic States of Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia. 

The annexation of the Baltic States by 
the Soviet Union was pre-determined by the 
Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact of August 23, 1939. 
The agreement stated: In the event of terri- 
torial and political rearrangement in the 
areas belonging to the Baltic States (Es- 
tonia, Latvia, Lithuania and Finland), the 
northern boundary of Lithuania shall repre- 
sent the boundary of the spheres of influence 
of Germany and the U.S.S.R.” 

While the attention of the world was 
focused on the Blitzkrieg in the West, the 
Soviet Union imposed its “sphere of influ- 
ence.” On June 15, 1940, troops and tanks of 
the Red Army poured into the Baltic States. 
Moscow hastily set up puppet governments. 
A single list of representatives, hand-picked 
by Moscow, was proposed to the “liberated” 
countries. To insure the election of the Com- 
munist candidates, tens of thousands of peo- 
ple were arrested on the eve of the elections 
as a threat to those who might protest by 
refusal to vote. The decisions of the “elected 
representatives” to “request” incorporation 
of the three Baltic States into the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics were prepared in 
Moscow and carried out by the occupying Red 
Army. 

In their zeal to impose their alien system 
on the Baltic States, the Soviets deported or 
liquidated 700,000 men, women and children 
from Lithuania alone, between June, 1941 
and March, 1951. Notwithstanding this in- 
human oppression, the peoples of the Baltic 
Nations persevere in their aspirations towards 
personal freedom and national independence. 

While addressing the General Assembly, 
Mr. Kosygin unequivocally stated, “In the 
course of its 50 year history, the Soviet Union 
has regarded all peoples, large or small, with 
respect; every people enjoys the right to 
establish an independent national state of 
its own. This constitutes one of the funda- 
mental principles of the policy of the Soviet 
Union. While upholding the rights of peoples 
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to self-determination, the Soviet Union just 
as resolutely condemns the attempts by any 
state to conduct an aggressive policy toward 
other countries—a policy of conquest of for- 
eign lands and the subjugation of the peo- 
ples living there.” 

In view of the above facts, we request 
the Premier to clarify the following ques- 
tions: 

Why has the Soviet Union continued to 
violate the sovereignty of Lithuania, Latvia 
and Estonia? 

When will the Soviet Union apply the 
principles of the United Nations Charter to 
the Baltic States? 

When will the Soviet military and ad- 
ministrative apparatus be withdrawn from 
the territory of the Baltics? 

When will the Soviet Union desist from 
its policy of Russification and Sovietization 
of the Baltic peoples? 

When will the Baltic victims of mass 
deportation be allowed to return to their 
homelands? 

When will the Soviet Union cease inter- 
fering in the political, social, and religious 
life of the Baltic States? 

Mr. Premier, the Baltic Republics have a 
right to preserve their own languages, re- 
ligious freedoms, traditions and political 
aspirations. Will you enact measures to cor- 
rect the gross injustices imposed by Stalin 
on the Baltic Nations and restore independ- 
ence—or are your noble words addressed to 
the General Assembly mere hypocrisy? 

Committee To Restore Lithuania’s In- 

dependence: Executive Coordinators— 

Budreckis, Romas Kezys, 

Anthony B. Mazeika, Joseph Miklovas, 
Anthony V. Snieckus. 


MIKE KIRWAN 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. Perkins] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in tke 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
leave to make an insertion in the body 
of the Recor in order to voice my esteem 
for our beloved colleague, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan]. 

Mr, Speaker, I do not intend to waste 
words defending ME Kirwan. This 
modest man, who is content with a line 
and a half of biographical material in 
the Congressional Directory, has made a 
record during three decades in this House 
which provides all the defense he will 
ever need. 

There is not a citizen of this Nation 
whose economic lot has not been im- 
proved because Mixx Kirwan has been 
a vigorous Member of this body. His serv- 
ice as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Public Works of the House Committee on 
Appropriations constitute a whole series 
of monuments to his efforts on behalf of 
the development of this Nation’s natural 
resources. 


There is not a Kentuckian who is not 
now enjoying benefits from MIKE KIR- 
wan’s work in providing money for dams, 
for flood protection, and for other great 
public works. 

From Kentucky Lake and Barkley 
Lake in western Kentucky to the Fish- 
trap Reservoir on the Virginia border, 
the people of Kentucky have many rea- 
sons to be glad MIKE Kirwan is inter- 
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ested not only in the welfare of his 
Youngstown district, not only in his own 
State of Ohio, but also in the improve- 
ment of the economic lot of all the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

Those who live along the Ohio River, 
the Green River, the Kentucky River, 
the Big Sandy River—and, yes, Beaver 
Creek—owe a debt of gratitude to MR 
KIRWAN. 

Millions of Americans, including Ken- 
tuckians by the thousands, have been 
saved from flood ravage by MIKE KIRWAN. 

In concentrating upon MIKE KIRWAN’S 
great work on behalf of public improve- 
ments, we sometimes forget the con- 
tribution he has made to the operation 
of the two-party system under which our 
country has attained political strength 
and governmental stability. As chairman 
of the Democratic congressional com- 
mittee, MIKE KIRWAN has shown a fierce, 
loyal but highly intelligent partisanship 
which is admired alike by Democrats and 
Republicans, 


OEO PROGRAM IN OKLAHOMA 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
good fortune today of hearing Mrs. Fred 
Harris, wife of the junior Senator from 
my State, make an excellent statement 
on the OEO program in Oklahoma. I in- 
clude it with my remarks for the edifica- 
tion of my colleagues. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. FRED R. HARRIS BEFORE 
THE EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am honored by your invitation to 
appear here today, and I am grateful for this 
opportunity to express my individual and 
enthusiastic support for the programs spon- 
sored by the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
my strong conviction that O.E.0. must be 
continued as a separate agency of the gov- 
ernment and my endorsement of the provi- 
sions and the increased funds contained in 
the authorization bill pending before you, 
H.R. 8311. 

While the amount of money involved in 
this bill is less than half the amount recom- 
mended for the Space Program and is less 
than 2 per cent of the total federal budget, 
it may well be the most important bill the 
Congress will consider during this session. 

President Johnson's War on Poverty offers 
to the poor the chance to win the struggle 
to overcome feelings of lack of self con- 
fidence and the hopelessness of poverty. It 
offers no guaranteed answers, but the means 
by which a person can seek his own answers. 
It provides no required goals, but it exposes 
people to new possibilities. 

So many good, decent Americans speak of 
the need for self reliance when they criticize 
O. E. O. and what it does. We must help them 
see that this is, truly, the “self reliance 
program.” We must help them see that self- 
reliance must be made meaningful for a 
middle-aged Indian man I know who lives in 
a beautiful rural county of Oklahoma where 
46 per cent of all the adults in the county 
have less than an eighth-grade education and 
where the land has been mined and farmed 
to exhaustion. Talk to this man who, though 
he speaks in broken English and has only a 
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third-grade education, but who has obviously 
much above average intelligence, and you 
realize that here is a fellow human being 
who has been wasted for forty-five years, and 
that with all our wealth and know-how we 
have allowed the world to pass him by. You 
stand talking with him beside a polluted well 
from which his and three other families 
draw by hand their daily water supply and 
you don’t know whether to laugh or cry 
when this man, who has never had a steady 
job and wouldn't have the new skills required 
in this automated age if one were offered, 
says, All I want is steady work so I can send 
my kids to college.” With this bill, under the 
rural poverty program of O.E.O., we will give 
him the chance to put his self reliance to 
work. 

As Dr. Billy Graham said at a Congressional 
luncheon here in the Capitol last month: 

“One of the things that impressed me with 
what the Office of Economic Opportunity is 
doing is that their programs are not give- 
away programs. I thought they were until I 
began to look into them and study them. 
What they are doing is helping people help 
themselves. They're giving people an oppor- 
tunity.” 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THIS PROGRAM TO THE POOR 


I am unable to think of the War on Poverty 
in the abstract. I think of it in terms of par- 
ticular component programs, and then I 
think of those programs in terms of people 
I know. 

The Community Action Program, for ex- 
ample, makes me think of the Upward Bound 
Program, sponsored by the local Community 
Action group in Altus, Oklahoma, which then 
reminds me of some young people I talked 
with, who had caught a glimpse of a whole 
new world of opportunity when they were 
exposed briefly to campus life at Southwest- 
ern State College. I think of their neat ap- 
pearance and their hopeful eyes and their 
change of attitude toward themselves and 
other people. 

When I think of the Work and Training 
Program and the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
I think of a beautiful young Indian high- 
school girl in McLoud, Oklahoma, who had 
been a severe disciplinary problem, but who 
has, now, for the first time, begun to see 
what she was meant to be and can become. 

When I think of the Legal Services Pro- 
gram, I think of a lady in Oklahoma City, 
who for the first time now sees the law and 
those who administer it as possible friends, 
rather than enemies. 

When I think of the Head Start Program, 
I think of “Project Magic,” an activity in 
my hometown of Lawton, Oklahoma, and 
I see children with a sparkle in their eyes 
for the first time in their lives because they 
were brought together with older people, 
under the Foster Grandparent Program, peo- 
ple who formerly had felt useless and un- 
wanted. I think of a particular pair, a child 
starved for love, who for the first time now 
is beginning to talk, and an older person, 
who now has someone to whom to give his 
love. 

When I think of the Adult Training Pro- 
gram, I think of an 80-year-old Negro woman 
in Lawton, who is learning to read and write. 
She said, “It seems like I had just been 
waiting to die; there was nothing for me to 
do. Now, for the first time, I feel like a real 
human being.” 

When I think of the Training Program, I 
think of the Indian boy in Anadarko, a high- 
school dropout, working as a welder, his first 
job, and planning now to finish school and 
go to college. 

When I think of th? Migrant Worker Pro- 
gram, I think of a Mexican-American child 
in southwestern Oklahoma, who had spent 
most of her days in school in tears because 
of her difficulty in English, but who now 
thinks of herself as a real American. 

When I think of Vista, I think of Idabel, 
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Oklahoma, and a large Head Start Program 
which was started by a Vista volunteer with 
one box of Crayolas and one child. Or, I 
think of a child crying in the hill country 
of eastern Oklahoma, getting his first in- 
noculation for typhoid, diptheria, smallpox 
‘and whooping cough, because a Vista worker 
cared enough to help bring our health pro- 
grams to the people. 

All of us, whether we are social workers 
or public officials or lawyers or doctors or 
just citizens, tend to think of “cases” and 
“constituents” and “clients” and “patients” 
and “the poor.“ This bill deals with people, 
but people who are still individuals, individ- 
uals who want a chance. When we think in 
terms of the individuals who are involved in 
this program, this Bill must surely pass by 
an overwhelming margin. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THIS PROGRAM TO 
AMERICAN INDIANS 


American Indians, with a different her- 
itage which should be a source of pride and 
motivation, are, first and foremost, Ameri- 
can citizens. They have the same problems 
and the same goals we all have. But more 
of them are poor, and, when they are poor, 
they face special problems because of their 
different background. 

Indians are the only minority group which 
has its own government bureau and health 
service, but, as the Senate Interior Commit- 
tee last year said, the American Indian still 
ranks below everybody else in health, in 
housing, in jobs, in education and in almost 
any other indication of the quality of his 
life. We have been too paternalistic. We have 
been doing things to Indians and for 
Indians, rather than with Indians. Now, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has begun a new 
orientation, and O.E.O. has placed great 
stress on self-help programs involving 
Indians. 

As you know, I am President of Oklaho- 
mans for Indian Opportunity, a charitable 
and educational non-profit corporation. Our 
Board of Directors is composed of 41 Okla- 
homans, mostly Indians, from every section 
of our state. While in Oklahoma we do not 
have the additional problem of physical iso- 
lation on reservations, we do have one- 
fourth of all of the Indians in the United 
States, some 68 Indian tribes, and depressing 
national statistics concerning American In- 
dians are duplicated in our state. 

Oklahomans for Indian Opportunity be- 
gan its existence when a group of interested 
Indians and non-Indians got together to 
sponsor a statewide Indian Opportunity 
Conference in 1965. We planned for around 
200, and had more than 500 persons in at- 
tendance. There was tremendous desire for 
self improvement, and so we banded to- 
gether in an organization which seeks to 
help draw Oklahoma Indians more fully into 
our state’s economy and culture. We are now 
ending our first year as a sub-contractor 
under the Multi-purpose Training Center at 
the University of Oklahoma, funded by 
O.E.O., to help Oklahoma Indians acquire 
the self confidence, motivation and skills to 
become active, productive members of the 
total community in our state. 

We don’t want to force the American In- 
dian to become “a middle class white man,” 
but he must have the opportunity to make 
a real choice of what he wants to do with 
his life. All do not have that opportunity 
now, because of inadequate preparation for 
the transition and partly because of the 
attitudes of non-Indians. Both of these 
must change, and this is the goal of Okla- 
homans for Indian Opportunity. 

We sponsor leadership training for com- 
munity involvement and community devel- 
opment, a work study program for young peo- 
ple, youth programs to involve young In- 
dians in total public school activities, and 
an Indian Achievement Week to foster the 
powerfully motivating force of pride of heri- 
tage. We spin off Indian leaders into local 
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community projects which we help stimu- 
late, including housing, education and 
health. Since, as is true of the nation as a 
whole, one-half of all Oklahoma Indians live 
in urban areas, we provide referral centers 
in each of our two large cities, Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City, to bring together the rurally- 
oriented Oklahoma Indian with state, federal, 
local and private efforts intended to help him 
3 employment, housing, training and so 

All of this is a big and difficult job. It is 
not made any easier by the fact that, like so 
many other activities which got started 
around the country through the sponsorship 
of OE. O., nobody is altogether certain of 
how to accomplish the goal of human re- 
source development. But we are trying, and 
we are mostly succeeding. Our funding as a 
subcontractor under O.E.O. is $242,000 this 
year, and, Mr. Chairman, I offer for the rec- 
wa a written report on our first year’s activi- 

es. 

What we are doing in Oklahoma for In- 
dian Opportunity has had impact throughout 
the United States, because of a national mag- 
azine article on our activities, and, because 
of O.E.O. and the new spirit within the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, Indians everywhere 
in the United States are experiencing the 
beginning of a new day. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THIS PROGRAM TO THE 
AFFLUENT 


This is a changed world. It is different 
from what it was yesterday. Tomorrow will 
be different from today. If we don’t, con- 
tinually and everyday, think anew about how 
to live with these changing conditions in a 
changing world, we will become stagnated as 
individuals, and so will our nation. 

This is an urbanized country. Most of our 
people now live in urban areas without the 
security of knowing their neighbors, or know- 
ing where they fit into things or knowing 
what is expected of them—things which they 
had when they lived in rural areas and small 
towns. Technology and the explosion of 
Knowledge virtually overwhelm us and makes 
some of us feel small and worthless as indi- 
viduals. And, then, there are more of us, and 
we crowd each other. All of us who are dif- 
ferent are no longer isolated, and no one is 
isolated or insulated from us. 

And something is happening to our chil- 
dren. They become physical adults at 12, not 
at 17 as they did 100 years ago, and they 
know more in grade school—and must know 
more—than we did in high school. And there 
is a wider and wider period between the time 
they become adults at an earlier age and the 
time when they can, with skills and educa- 
pera become participating members of so- 
ciety. 

Although all of us have more bills than we 
can pay, and are busy about our daily chores 
of making a living, deep down all of us, every 
now and then, take stock and ask, “Am I 
really doing anything worthwhile with my 
lire?“ The man who works in a factory at 
a highly skilled, highly paid job, has no 
finished product he can call his own or take 
pride in. The medical specialist deals with 
“cases,” with little human involvement. The 
teacher in an over-crowded classroom knows 
she reaches less than all her class. The house- 
wife drives her car, and pays the bills, and 
does the shopping, and drives her car some 
more. Every segment of our society needs 
wider avenues, broader opportunities for 
meaningful service to others. We are no 
longer satisfied with dropping our money in 
the poor box, or making baskets for the poor 
at Christmastime, or giving our “fair share” 
to the United Fund. It isn’t personal enough, 
although these things are laudable. 

This need for meaningful service is es- 
pecially acute in the ever-growing number 
of older people, retiring at earlier and earlier 
ages. It is especially crucial, also, for the 
ever-growing number of young people, who 
must wait longer and longer to have any 
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part in making the decisions which affect 
their lives. 

So, at least as important as what it means 
for the poor, the programs sponsored by 
O. E. O. serve a basic and vital national need 
in providing avenues for volunteer service— 
and we have barely scratched the surface. 
This country, this government, and each of 
us are going to have to think of new ways 
to involve people in meaningful service, to 
use these wasted human resources, that we 
have not yet even dreamed of. 

And every agency and department of this 
government is going to have to continually 
change its outlook and its activities to meet 
changing needs and conditions. While there 
is a spirit of innovation and creativity sweep- 
ing through every agency of our government, 
there is no question in my mind that it 
would not be moving nearly as fast as it is— 
or as it must—except for the challenge and 
competition of the single government agency 
which speaks for the poor, offers opportunity 
for service, and deals primarily in innovation, 

O. E. O. must be kept as a separate entity 
for this reason, if for no other. I am par- 
ticularly glad that the largest increases in 
funds provided for in this Bill are in broad, 
general areas which encourage and give in- 
centive to innovation, creativity and origi- 
nality of thinking, of approach and of action 
pe the complex problems which our country 
aces. 

The Upward Bound and Neighborhood 
Youth Corps examples and the eighty-year- 
old Negro woman learning to read and write, 
I spoke of earlier, also make me think of the 
renewed pride in their profession gained by 
the educators involved, and the widened vi- 
sion they have about what they can do for 
people who formerly were lost, and the new 
perspective they have received about the 
problems and worth of the disadvantaged. 

The Anadarko boy working as a welder 
makes me think of his employer, who, now, 
is not just making a living, but is giving a 
helping hand to someone else. 

The Oklahoma City lady, getting a new 
view of law and legal machinery, reminds me 
of the brilliant young lawyer who has turned 
from building his own practice to running 
the Legal Services Program and the 75 law 
students who recently volunteered to help 
without pay. 

When I think of the Headstart or Health 
or other programs started by Vista volun- 
teers, I think also about the blonde Vista vol- 
unteer, working in a Vinita mental hospital, 
her face made more beautiful by the shine of 
inner satisfaction, and of her determination 
to prepare herself even better through more 
education. 

When I think of the Work Orientation Pro- 
gram, sponsored by Oklahomans for Indian 
Opportunity, I remember the Director trying 
to reach and get some response from—trying 
to communicate with—a group of withdrawn 
Indian dropouts in Shawnee, Oklahoma, and 
I could almost see him, the staff member, 
grow before my eyes, challenged as never be- 
fore in his life. 

When I think of the Migrant Worker Pro- 
gram in Southwestern Oklahoma, I think of 
the church women and ministers now living 
their religion on a daily basis. 

As Bill Suttle, President of the United 
States Jaycees, whose regional office is in 
Tulsa, said recently: 

“Experience gained by the current pro- 
grams could go far toward greater involve- 
ment on the part of millions of concerned 
American volunteers.” 

We cannot meet the problems this coun- 
try faces in health, mental health, in educa- 
tion or in most other areas except by the 
tremendously increased effort of non-profes- 
sional volunteers. O.E.O. is pointing the way. 

From all over America, people have written 
me asking, “What can I do?” That is a 
terribly difficult question to answer, and we 
must make it easier. But, one way, I always 
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say, is to support the programs of OE. O. and 
their funding. Another is to become per- 
sonally involved in them. I have done my 
best to become involved. And, now, I am 
very happy to have this opportunity to speak 
out in support of this legislation. I am hon- 
ored you asked me. I congratulate you on 
what you have done in establishing O.E.O., 
and I feel certain that you will continue it 
and permit its impact to grow. This will be a 
better country, and each of us will be better 
citizens, because you do. 


CRIME AND SCIENCE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Roprno] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Judiciary Committee, of which I am a 
member, has been working diligently 
over the past few months on anticrime 
legislation, and I would like to insert in 
the Record a most informative and ob- 
jective article on crime and science, 
printed in the July 11, 1967, edition of the 
Newark Evening News: 


CRIME AND SCIENCE 


Supreme Court decisions imposing rigorous 
restrictions on the admissibility of criminal 
confessions brought vehement protest from 
law enforcement officials. They complained 
they had been “handcuffed.” Experience, 
however, is tempering some of their appre- 
hensions. 

A survey last year by the district attorney 
of Los Angeles County showed that confes- 
sions were needed for successful prosecution 
in fewer than 10 per cent of 4,000 cases. In 
Detroit the chief of detectives reached a simi- 
lar conclusion after studying his file of mur- 
der cases. 

The Supreme Court insists that suspects in 
custody must be told they have a right to re- 
main silent and must, if indigent, be offered 
free legal advice before being questioned by 
the police. The Los Angeles and Detroit sur- 
veys disclosed that a large number of sus- 
pects confessed, nevertheless, some even after 
their lawyers told them to remain silent. 

Further testimony now comes from the 
Georgetown University Institute of Criminal 
Law. Its study shows that fewer than 10 per 
cent of all suspects in Washington accept the 
offer of free legal assistance. 

That the consequences of the new court 
rules are somewhat less alarming than antic- 
ipated is reassuring only up to a point. The 
10 per cent of the cases that can't be closed 
without confessions adds up to a lot of crime, 
including such offenses as homicide, robbery 
and burglary. 

Combatting this 10 per cent requires mod- 
ernization of detection methods. But a study 
made under the sponsorship of the Depart- 
ment of Justice shows the police in most of 
the nation lack essential scientific and tech- 
nical aids. 

There are no crime laboratories in 17 states 
or in three-fourths of the cities with popula- 
tions exceeding 100,000. Moreover, there is a 
shortage of qualified personnel for scientific 
analysis of crime. Progress in obtaining both 
the facilities and the trained manpower is 
disturbingly slow. 


ANTIRIOT BILL 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Assrrr] may extend 
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his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
pending in the House the so-called anti- 
riot bill which is of vital importance to 
the maintainance of law and order in 
America. Time is running out and I urge 
its early consideration. Riots, fighting in 
the streets, takeover of entire sections of 
some of our cities by hoodlums who are 
looting, commiting arson, burglary, and 
larceny and the like are rampant in 
many sections of our Nation today. There 
is apparently a mad rush to excuse this 
lawlessness by people in high places. 
Actually this disregard for law and order 
has been brought about, in my opinion, 
by the action of many of our leaders in 
high political positions. Originally an 
open invitation was extended by those 
in high places in the executive branch 
of the Government to the sit-ins and all 
those with any grievance to disregard 
local laws and to forcibly insist on their 
demands. 

We have seen a coddling of the law- 
breakers by certain elements of the Fed- 
eral judiciary. These rioters were nur- 
tured, encouraged, and protected by both 
the executive and judicial branches of 
our National Government. The police 
and local officials have been hamstrung, 
shackled and almost blackjacked into 
yielding to the pressures of these agita- 
tors and the most lawless elements of 
our country. Something positive must 
be done to stop the rioting. 

We have seen agitators going from 
place to place throughout the country- 
side stirring up and fomenting trouble 
among certain elements of the populace. 
Law and order must be maintained. A lot 
is heard about civil rights but no men- 
tion whatever is made of the rights of Mr. 
Average Citizen to live in peace and quiet 
and to enjoy the fruits of his labor; to 
have his property protected; to have the 
streets of our cities made safe to travel 
upon. Many of our judges have become 
so soft on criminals and the criminals 
have been so pampered and protected 
that they have no regard whatever for 
the law or for our peace officers. 

Law enforcement officers have been 
handcuffed, abused and receive so little 
protection from the courts that many of 
them are actually afraid to make an ar- 
rest because if they arrest anyone who 
is pretending to protest and demonstrate 
for his civil rights the officer stands in 
grave jeopardy of his job, is brought be- 
fore boards, questioned severely and fre- 
quently abused in the press simply be- 
cause the officer tried to do his duty and 
protect law-abiding citizens. 

We must go back to the maxim of equal 
justice to all and give protection to all of 
our people and not just to the criminals 
who have no regard for the rights of 
others but because of the attitude of 
people in high places, because of the pro- 
tection and encouragement they have 
received from these same people and 
elements of the judiciary, they feel that 
they have a right to run wild, destroy 
property, take whatever they desire with- 
out paying for it. 
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We hear the slogan often that this will 
be a long, hot summer. I say let us make 
it a long, hot summer for these law- 
breakers, these rioters. Let us put them 
in jail, prosecute them, put them behind 
bars, make them go to work on work 
details and, for a change, respect the 
rights of our law-abiding citizens. Many 
of these agitators have no visible means 
of support. They apparently have no 
regard for the principles upon which this 
country was founded. They castigate and 
throw off on everything we have here. I 
would suggest if they have such contempt 
for our way of life and for the ideals 
and principles of our Nation that they 
should go elsewhere and peddle their 
wares and not browbeat and intimidate 
the loyal Americans who love our way of 
life, who respect it and who are en- 
deavoring to make our country a better 
place in which to live. 

I hereby charge that most of this was 
brought about by many of our officials 
who have encouraged this lawlessness, 
nurtured it, pampered it and abused 
those who would try to bring about law 
and order. The time has come when we 
must face up to the situation. We must 
demand and see that there is a cessa- 
tion of such unlawful activity. We must 
protect the rights and privileges of all 
of our people and not just minority pres- 
sure groups for political expediency. 

There has been such a breakdown in 
prosecution, conviction and punishment 
of criminals that we no longer have ade- 
quate respect for law and order, Actual 
encouragement of lawlessness by certain 
supposedly responsible Government offi- 
cials plus the coddling of the lawless ele- 
ment, the shackling of the police and the 
freeing of known criminals by the judi- 
ciary have caused many elements in our 
society to feel that they have a free hand 
to do whatever they choose without re- 
gard or respect for property rights or 
personal rights of others. 

What it all boils down to is widespread 
disrespect of law and order, fertilized by 
irresponsible agitators, condoned by re- 
sponsible officials and put into practice 
by have-nots who believe that they may 
take what they want and do whatever 
they desire without fear of punishment 
because of the attitude of many members 
of the judiciary who have released 
known and admitted criminals and chas- 
tised the officers for attempting to per- 
form their duties. 

The coddling of prisoners by the courts 
and the severe criticism of law enforce- 
ment officials who attempt to apprehend 
rioters and other lawbreakers if less 
than kid-glove treatment is used have 
gone a long way toward creating such 
disrespect of law and order that some- 
thing drastic must be done if we are to 
restore any semblance of peace and good 
order in America. One sure way to re- 
store order is to demonstrate to the crim- 
inals that the guilty will be speedily and 
vigorously prosecuted and severely 
punished. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY STANDARDS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
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Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The . Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK, Mr. Speaker, one of the 
outstanding accomplishments of the last 
Congress was the Highway Safety Act of 
1966. This act committed the Federal 
Government to lead a comprehensive, 
cooperative, nationwide program to im- 
prove highway safety and to reduce the 
awful price we pay in death, suffering 
and monetary damages for traffic 
accidents. 

Less than 10 months after the passage 
of this legislation we have come to a ma- 
jor milestone in its implementation. I 
refer to the recent promulgation of per- 
formance standards for State and com- 
munity safety programs by Secretary of 
Transportation Alan Boyd. 

These standards are addressed to the 
problem areas and deficiencies noted by 
the Public Works Committee in its de- 
liberations last year. They are based on 
the best information presently available. 
They have received the scrutiny of State 
and local officials, whose suggestions 
have helped shape them. They have been 
reviewed, with comment, by the National 
Highway Safety Advisory Committee. 

In their final form they represent the 
best attainable consensus of concerned 
and practical men for a program of ac- 
tion to improve highway safety. They set 
forth realistic minimum goals that all 
States can reach. 

While this initial accomplishment 
certainly merits praise, it also turns our 
eyes to the hard road that lies ahead. 

First, it is apparent that at present, 
compliance with the standards will vary 
considerably from one locality to an- 
other. It will be the responsibility of 
State and local officials to bring their 
safety programs up to the standards. In 
this task they are deserving of whole- 
hearted support, both from the Federal 
Government and from the public. We 
should not minimize the practical diffi- 
culties that will be faced by the States 
and local communities. At the same 
time, however, we must look for signifi- 
cant and steady progress if the Highway 
Safety Act is to achieve the results Con- 
gress intended. 

Second, it is apparent that substantial 
additional funds will be needed to fi- 
nance the programs required by the 
standards. The Congress will consider 
the funding problem next year, after re- 
ceiving the detailed cost estimate re- 
quired by the act. 

Third, and finally, it is apparent that 
the standards can be improved and 
made more effective only when personal 
judgments are based on sound, specific 
information. For this reason Congress 
provided for a Federal highway safety 
research program to be conducted by the 
new National Highway Safety Bureau. It 
is encouraging to note that many of the 
initial research contracts let by the Bu- 
reau are intended to develop the infor- 
mation needed to improve the State and 
community safety program and increase 
their payoff. This effort can only en- 
hance the total effectiveness of the 
program. 
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President Johnson said in calling for 
establishment of the new Department of 
Transportation that a comprehensive 
safety program keyed to the total trans- 
portation system was needed. Under the 
President’s leadership, the Department 
of Transportation was established. It is 
fitting that one of the Department’s first 
actions—the highway and vehicle safety 
standards—should in the President’s 
own words, put safety first” among our 
transportation priorities, an approach 
with which I agree wholeheartedly. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
HAS ASSISTED IN HAWAII 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, since 
I was first elected to the Congress in 
1962, the Small Business Administration 
has assisted more than 200 small busi- 
ness firms in the State of Hawaii. Ap- 
proximately $6 million has been loaned 
on a long-term basis. 

SBA has also assisted 13 small firms, 
which were forced to relocate because of 
federally financed projects, with $627,- 
000 in loans. This agency has provided 
local development companies with $1.5 
million. Many of these loans have assist- 
ed in the construction of factory build- 
ings, motels, hotels, and restaurants to 
increase and improve the accommoda- 
tions for Hawaii’s vital tourist industries. 

Mr. Speaker, it cannot be denied that 
one of President Johnson’s greatest ac- 
complishments to date has been the 
establishment of an effective cooperative 
relationship between the business sector 
of our country and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Certainly, this close relationship be- 
tween business and Government, re- 
ferred to today as “creative federalism,” 
is resulting in benefits not only to the 
businessmen of this country but to all 
Americans, as well. Nowhere, I believe, 
is this fact more clearly evident than in 
the small business sector of our econ- 
omy. It is indeed an important factor in 
promoting continued prosperity in 
Hawaii. 

It is not unusual today that small busi- 
nessmen should feel that they have a 
strong ally in the Federal Government. 
The President has shown a keen interest 
in the welfare of the small business com- 
munity and their problems. He has 
asked the Administrator of SBA, Ber- 
nard L. Boutin, to make small business 
one of the greatest growth areas in the 
Nation. 

Hawaii’s SBA activity is more than 
citing a few statistics. I should like to 
relate, for the benefit of my colleagues, 
in human, personal terms, a story which 
has been brought to my attention indi- 
cating how SBA’s assistance has affected 
the fortunes of one Hawaiian enterprise. 

This success story concerns one of Ha- 
waii’s older fruit processing companies, 
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the Hawaiian Fruit Preserving Co., Ltd., 
which was originally started by Mr. 
Ryoichi Tateishi in a small, lush, green 
valley some distance from the main 
highway on my own home island of 
Kauai. He was mainly engaged in the 
business of processing guavas for jellies 
and jams. 

In 1956, Mr. Tateishi's sons bought the 
firm and practically started from 
scratch. They began to seek new ways of 
improving the fruit processing operation 
within the plant and to seek new mar- 
kets for their products. 

By 1965, they were able to improve sub- 
stantially the financial structure of the 
business. Business was good but compe- 
tition was stronger than ever and in 
order to maintain a competitive position 
in the market the Tateishi brothers 
needed additional funds to expand and 
relocate the fruit processing plant and 
to improve the efficiency of the plant op- 
eration. 

The Honolulu regional SBA office as- 
sisted the Hawaiian Fruit Preserving Co., 
Ltd. by approving a $40,000 loan for this 
purpose with the Bank of Hawaii par- 
ticipating 10 percent and the State of 
Hawaii capital loan program participat- 
ing 22% percent of the loan amount. 

During the succeeding 2 years, Hawai- 
ian Fruit Preserving Co., Ltd., operated 
at modest profits. But the heavy com- 
petition from others in the State of 
Hawaii still hampered the growth poten- 
tial of this business due to the fact that 
many small fruit processors were mar- 
keting their products almost exclusively 
in Honolulu. The company’s new plant 
therefore had been operating well under 
full capacity. Mr. Hiroshi Tateishi, presi- 
dent of the firm, felt that he should find 
new markets for his products on the U.S. 
mainland but did not know where to 
start. 

The company asked for assistance 
from the Small Business Administra- 
tion’s Honolulu office which assigned this 
problem to a SCORE volunteer, Mr. H. 
F. Birnbaum. 

SCORE is the abbreviated name for the 
Service Corps of Retired Executives, a 
volunteer organization started by the 
SBA. SCORE has more than 3,000 active 
members, all former executives who are 
now retired from full-time work but are 
still interested in providing experienced 
counsel to small businessmen in meeting 
marketing and management problems. 

Mr. Birnbaum, a respected resident of 
the island of Kauai, moved to Hawaii in 
1958 after his retirement from a very 
successful law practice in Los Angeles, 
Calif. In addition to his legal knowledge, 
he also possesses a great deal of prac- 
tical business experience. 

Mr. Birnbaum felt that Mr. Tateishi 
could easily market his jams and jellies 
on the mainland either through food 
brokers specializing in gourmet foods or 
directly to high-quality foodstores. 

Mr. Birnbaum visited several potential 
sales sources on the mainland and in- 
formed Mr. Tateishi of worthwhile, in- 
terested potential buyers. 

Thanks to Mr. Birnbaum’s direct as- 
sistance through the SCORE program, 
Mr. Tateishi has been able to substan- 
tially increase his sales volume and there- 
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fore operate at a greater capacity and 
increase the firm’s growth. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this case exem- 
plifies the work that the Small Business 
Administration is doing every day to help 
small firms obtain necessary financing 
and expand growth potential. 

The Tateishi brothers are aware of the 
important role which the SBA has 
played in helping them financially so 
that they could expand their firm and 
they are appreciative of this aid. 

They are also appreciative of the ex- 
pert marketing advice given them by 
SCORE representative H. F. Birnbaum. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure I speak not 
only for myself but for thousands of 
small businessmen throughout the Na- 
tion, in expressing my appreciation for 
the outstanding job the Johnson admin- 
istration is doing in keeping small busi- 
nesses alive and viable through the many 
aid programs of the SBA. 


THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REsNick] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, while I 
am very flattered by the suggestion of 
my friend and distinguished colleague, 
Mr. Joretson of New Jersey, that I be 
nominated to be Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, I must respectfully decline. For I 
agree with my distinguished chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture that 
Secretary Freeman is doing an outstand- 
ing job in what is probably the most 
thankless and difficult Cabinet post. 

Yesterday, the entire Nation witnessed 
the angry debate between Secretary 
Freeman and the senior member of the 
other body from New York. I would point 
out to my colleague from the other body 
that the last time I looked, Orville Free- 
man was Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States, not the Governor of Mis- 
sissippi. If the antipoverty subcommittee 
of the other body really wants to find out 
the cause of widespread starvation and 
disease in Mississippi, I suggest they in- 
vite or subpoena the man who is most 
responsible for it, the man who is Gover- 
nor of Mississippi, Paul Johnson. 

Eighteen months ago after a visit to 
Mississippi, I pointed out to the Members 
of this distinguished body, and it is in 
the Recorp, that not only were the State 
and local officials of Mississippi not co- 
operating with the USDA in getting food 
to their starving Negroes, but that they 
were doing everything in their power to 
block this assistance from reaching those 
poor unfortunate Americans who had 
the misfortune to be living in Mississippi. 
There is no question in my mind that 
the State of Mississippi is engaged in a 
deliberate conspiracy to starve their 
Negroes out of the State, now that they 
are no longer needed in the cottonfields, 
and in addition have the right to vote. 

I debated this issue with the entire 
Mississippi delegation. They questioned 
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my motives, my judgment and my ex- 
perience. But in the end the story was 
the same, not one member of the Mis- 
sissippi congressional delegation was to 
lift one finger to assist the hungry and 
starving of their State. 

I know for a fact that Secretary Free- 
man and his Department have done 
everything in their power to get food to 
the starving men, women, and children 
not only in Mississippi, but also in the 
other Southern States where the same 
dreadful conditions exist, such as Ala- 
bama and South Carolina. Each time he 
has attempted to help he has been 
blocked by the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
our distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

It appears to me that Mr. Javits’ at- 
tack was as misguided as it was unwar- 
ranted for the real culprit in this affair 
is the Governor of Mississippi, not the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
States. I am afraid that Mr. Javits feels 
that as New York State’s Republican 
Member of the other body, he could not 
appear to be any less antiadministration 
than his Democratic colleague in the 
other body. 

I know of no man in the country more 
dedicated and devoted to helping the 
poor and underprivileged than Secretary 
Freeman. His record of assisting our 
Negro minority in this country is un- 
paralleled. He transformed virtual single- 
handed a previously lily-white Depart- 
ment of Agriculture into an integrated 
one. He knows better than most that the 
Department still has a long road to travel 
in this direction, but, considering that 
the House Committee on Agriculture 
and the Agriculture Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee is dom- 
inated by southern members who are 
just as dedicated to blocking integration, 
it is a major miracle that he has accom- 
plished as much as he has. 

During their debate Secretary Free- 
man and Mr. Javits touched on food for 
the poor in New York State. I would like 
to point out that while New York State 
by and large has a very fine welfare pro- 
gram, our participation in food stamp 
and surplus commodity programs leaves 
a great deal to be desired. To the best of 
my knowledge, I do not recall that either 
of our Senators or our Governors made 
any attempt to get these programs going 
in New York State. Of the five counties 
that I represent, two are economically 
deprived and one is on the borderline. 
None of these counties has a food stamp 
program. I think the Secretary was quite 
right in suggesting that Senator Javits 
look at the situation in New York State 
before telling Secretary Freeman what 
to do in Mississippi. 

I would suggest that all of those well- 
meaning Members of both bodies who 
wish to see these terrible conditions in 
many of our States ameliorated try to 
distinguish their friends from their en- 
emies if they wish to help. 


HOUSTON’'S GREAT HUMANITARIAN, 
GEORGE R. BROWN, LAUDED 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Texas (Mr. Casey] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, among our 
greatest assets in Houston, we number 
first the distinguished men who have 
given so freely of their time and talent 
to make our community a better place 
in which to live. 

One such man, who many of my col- 
leagues know personally, is George R. 
Brown, founder and chairman of the 
board of Brown & Root, Inc. 

His career is legendary. As a builder, 
he has left his mark across the world 
wherever fast, efficient engineering and 
construction work is needed. His genius 
for organization and construction was 
tapped by our Government during World 
War II, Korea, and now again in our 
heavy involvement in Vietnam and in 
our space program. But through the long 
years of accomplishment in the highly 
competitive engineering and construc- 
tion field, George Brown never lost con- 
tact with the needs of our community, 
and with his alma mater, Rice University. 

As chairman of the board of trustees 
since 1950 and a board member since 
1943, George Brown helped guide the 
university’s growth to its high place in 
the ranks of our educational institutions. 
He and members of his family, through 
the Brown Foundation, have made nu- 
merous generous contributions to Rice 
University through the years. 

A few weeks ago, George Brown re- 
linquished chairmanship of the board 
of trustees of this great institution to 
H. Malcolm Lovett, son of the institu- 
tion’s first founder. All Houston salutes 
this distinguished American, who has 
given so much to our community and who 
has insured the destiny of greatness for 
Rice University. 

It is with pleasure that I bring to the 
attention of my colleagues the editorials 
from the Houston Post and Houston 
Chronicle, lauding the many accomplish- 
ments of our distinguished fellow citizen: 

[From the Houston Post] 
Brown Grrr To Honor TEACHERS 

George R. Brown, who relinquished on 
June 1 the chairmanship of the board of 
trustees of Rice University to H. Malcolm 
Lovett, son of the institution’s first presi- 
dent, has demonstrated in a concrete way 
over a period of 24 years not only his great 
devotion to his alma mater but his desire 
that it be one of the world’s truly great 
centers of learning. 

In addition to many personal services, for 
which he was awarded the gold medal of 
the Rice Alumni Association last November, 
he and members of his family have made a 
number of very generous gifts to the univer- 
sity through the Brown Foundation. 

These have included funds for two res- 
idential colleges, the Albert Thomas chair 
for political science, which was the first 
endowed chair in political science at Rice; 


and the Edgar Odell Lovett chair in mathe- 
matics. 


To these gifts now has been added one of 
$500,000 to permit the establishment of a 
program to encourage excellence in under- 
graduate teaching at the university. The 
first awards under this program were revealed 
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at the annual commencement ceremontes, 
with the top prize this year going to Dr. 
Ronald L. Sass, a 35-year-old professor of 
chemistry and the master of Hanszen Col- 
lege. 

American universities, in their efforts to 
achieve excellence and render the services 
demanded of them, have placed great em- 
phasis in recent years on their graduate and 
research programs, and there has been an 
abundance of money to finance these activ- 
ities from foundation and governmental 
sources, 

The importance of undergraduate teaching 
in any university's overall program must 
not be overlooked, and in the case of Rice 
University, the Brown gift gives needed and 
appropriate recognition to this all-impor- 
tant function. 

Outstanding teachers often do not gain 
recognition beyond their own campuses. 
Yet the undergraduate teacher, as the donor 
observed, has “the most significant and last- 
ing impact on the lives of his students.” 

In making the seven annual awards at 
Rice, former students will be polled in the 
evaluation of each professor's effectiveness. 

The latest Brown gift is a splendid one 
that will bring enduring benefits far into 
the future to the university, its students and 
higher education generally. These benefits 
also will be shared by the community. 


[From the Houston Chronicle, June 4, 1967] 
THE GUARD CHANGES AT RICE 


A perlod of long and dedicated service to 
Rice University came to a partial end this 
week with the retirement of George R. Brown 
as chairman of the board of trustees of the 
school. Friends of the university can rest as- 
sured that the post will be filled by a quali- 
fled successor—H. Malcolm Lovett, son of 
Rice’s first president. 

Brown provided the leadership which 
helped Rice develop into one of the leading 
universities in the nation. He has been a 
trustee since 1943 and was elected chairman 
in 1950. It was he who was the principal 
promoter of the residential college system 
which was begun in 1957. Since then he has 
contributed money for two of the colleges 
in addition to endowing the Edgar Odell 
Lovett chair in mathematics. 

The retiring chairman’s best-known ac- 
complishment is Rice Stadium. As founder 
and chairman of the board of Brown & Root, 
Inc., internationally known building con- 
tractors, he arranged for his firm to build the 
stadium at cost. 

Brown, who will remain on the board as 
vice-chairman, also led the effort to integrate 
the university, begun in 1964. This met with 
a mixed reaction. The will of William Marsh 
Rice, which established Rice, provided for 
the institution to provide free education for 
white boys. Today Rice serve all races and 
women as well. It also now charges tuition to 
some students. 

Lovett, son of Edgar Odell, graduated from 
Rice in 1921 and has practiced law in Hous- 
ton since 1924 with the firm of Baker, Botts, 
Shepherd & Coates, of which he is now a 
senior partner. 

Alumni, faculty, students, friends of Rice 
and all Houstonians can be assured the fu- 
ture of Rice is in good hands. 


SAN DIEGO HONORS VIETNAM VET- 
ERANS WITH MASSIVE LUAU 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. VAN DEERLIN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, San 
Diego, Calif., threw a party last Sunday 
for 2,000 servicemen, many of them Viet- 
nam casualties. 

The party, a luau, was a memorable 
occasion. It featured the finest foods, 
prepared by a team of master chefs, and 
many star quality entertainers. Every- 
body who took part donated his time, 
talent, or product. The consensus was 
that the affair was a tremendous suc- 
cess with the sailors and marines who 
attended. 

Much of the credit must go to Pete 
Vermeulen, the San Diego businessman 
who first suggested the party and was its 
guiding spirit, and to Frank Rhoades, 
who enlisted community support in his 
column in the San Diego Union and per- 
sonally recruited much of the talent. 

But mostly the “lulu of a luau,” as 
Mr. Rhoades termed it, was the result of 
a spontaneous outpouring of affection by 
the people of San Diego. They literally 
adopted the party as a vehicle for show- 
ing how they feel about our servicemen 
and the sacrifices they are making. 

A few days before the party, Mr. Ver- 
meulen told Mr. Rhoades the response to 
his idea had been so overwhelming that 
he was scared.“ What began as a fair- 
ly modest proposal for entertaining 200 
wounded veterans had ballooned into a 
massive undertaking involving thousands 
of persons. 

When the word got out that the luau 
was in the works, Mr. Vermeulen’s 
switchboard was jammed wtih offers of 
help—as many as 400 in a single day. 

At least 50 individuals, for example, 
offered sites ranging from private clubs 
to country estates for the gathering. 
Dozens of businessmen, including some 
of Mr. Vermeulen’s rival meat whole- 
salers, volunteered their products and 
services. There was even a telegram from 
Vice President HUMPHREY praising Mr. 
Vermeulen and his cohorts for embark- 
ing on this project. 

Twelve beer distributors offered enough 
beer for 7,000 persons, but the generous 
proposals had to be turned down because 
most of the guests were minors. 

The disabled servicemen came from 
the two major Navy hospitals in the San 
Diego area, Balboa, and Camp Pendle- 
ton. 

Navy Nurse Ens. Carol Carr summed 
up the effects of the outing on her pa- 
tients with this comment: 

It’s a welcome relief from all those anti- 
Vietnam demonstrations. It’s really good for 
the boys to do something different. It takes 
them away from just staring at the walls 
and thinking of their dead and injured bud- 
dies, They sure needed this. 


I think we should all ponder Nurse 
Carr’s words about the boys who are ly- 
ing in military hospitals “just staring at 
the walls and thinking of their dead and 
injured buddies.” 

I might also respectfully suggest that 
some of our colleagues representing dis- 
tricts with military hospitals consider 
the example set by the fine people of 
San Diego, with a view to duplicating 
this event in their communities. 

I personally am very proud of my city 
for showing just what a community can 
do to make life a little brighter for the 
courageous young men who have paid 
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such a high price in the service of their 
country. 

I would like to insert at this point in 
the Recorp a page 1 article from the 
San Diego Union for July 10 which de- 
seribes the luau: 


FEAST von 2,000 SERVICEMEN aT MISSION Bar 
Luau 

It was a lulu of a luau yesterday at the Va- 
cation Village golf course where 2,000 service- 
men relaxed, ate a massive banquet and 
watched continuous entertainment, as guests 
of a group of San Diego businessmen. 

The luau, organized by Pete Vermeulen of 
the Bridgford Meat Co., was a huge success 
with the sailors and Marines who flocked to 
the Mission Bay Park outing. 

Sailors and Marines arriving from the Na- 
val Hospital, Camp Pendleton and Navy in- 
stallations, were greeted by pretty girls, long 
tables laden with succulent food, and bright 
sunshine, 

Several San Diego-area businessmen donat- 
ed everything for distribution to the service- 
men. 

The entertainment, which would have 
made Ed Sullivan jealous, was provided on a 
small outdoor stage. 


BERMAN IS HIGHLIGHT 


What started out as a brief “spot” by 
comedian Shelley Berman turned into a 
highlight of the luau as the nightclub star 
told the audience about his experiences in 
the Navy during World War I. 

Then, Berman drew cheers and laughter 
from the audience as he exchanged quips 
with a lady in a straw hat who was heckling 
him. 


The Let’s Go San Diego singers ended the 
show with their rousing renditions of “Up 
With People” and “Freedom Isn’t Free.” 

Marine Sgt. Jim Wilder and his wife, Bev- 
erly, were enthusiastic about the luau. 

“It’s a great idea and it sure helps to make 
us feel more at home after we get back,” 
Wilder said. 

COMBAT VETERAN 


Wilder, of 4368 Clairemont Mesa Blvd., is 
an outpatient at Naval Hospital. He was 
wounded during a battle near Chu Lal, South 
Vietnam. 

A group of nurses from the hospital agreed 
that the luau was one of the best things that 
could have been done for the boys who were 
wounded in Vietnam. 

Navy Nurse Ens. Carol Carr said, “It’s a 
welcome relief from all those anti-Vietnam 
demonstrations, It's really good for the boys 
to do something different. 

“It takes them away from just staring at 
the walls and thinking of their dead and in- 
ene buddies. They sure needed this,” she 


. Pfc, Edward Rothery, 19, of Port- 
land, Ore., who will be graduated from basic 
training Wednesday, said the luau was “just 
great“ as a coming out party for him and his 
buddies. 

The food, which was distributed in huge 
pans on four tables, was properen py by mem- 
bers of the Chefs de Cuisine of San Diego. 
The chefs spent hours preparing a magnifi- 
cent roast pig, a pineapple salad, and the 
accompaniments. 

Most of the guests sat on the grass and 
sang, clapped and laughed with the jazz 
rock n' roll and comedy acts, 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair declares 
the House in recess, subject to the call 
of the Chair, and the bells will be rung 
10 minutes before the House reconvenes. 

Accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 52 
minutes p.m.) the House stood in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 
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AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 7 
o’clock and 51 minutes p.m. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER UNTIL MON- 
DAY, JULY 17, 1967 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today that it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, would the distinguished 
majority leader inform the Members and 
the House about the plans and whether 
the program as previously announced is 
firm for Monday next? 

Mr. ALBERT. The program is firm. 
Of course, one of the reservations we 
had was that conference reports could 
be brought up at any time. And we did 
announce previously that the Speaker 
would have authority to recognize Mem- 
bers of suspension of the rules. We did 
make that reservation. 

Mr. HALL. Could the gentleman in- 
form the House and the public further 
as to whether or not the conference on 
which we have been waiting has reached 
any possible agreement, or whether or 
not there is any time certain that they 
might reach an agreement over the week- 
end? 

Mr. ALBERT. I have no knowledge of 
that. May I advise the gentleman that 
I have been advised that the Senate has 
adjourned until Monday, and no final 
action could be taken on this matter 
until Monday anyway. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, does this 
mean, then, that any further action of 
the conference of the two bodies that 
might ensue could not be brought up 
without necessarily filing and laying 
over in the House, according to existing 
rules, until Tuesday? 

Mr. ALBERT. The conference report, 
of course, or any other action that could 
be taken could only be brought up with- 
in the Rules of the House. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY STANDARDS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. McCartHy] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, in spite 
of anything we seem to be able to do, the 
number of deaths and injured on our 
roads and highways continues to go 
higher and higher. The record toll on the 
July 4 weekend, though it did not quite 
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reach the National Safety Council esti- 
mate, was most disheartening. 

Last fall Congress set up a new safety 
bureau within the Department of Trans- 
portation to deal with this problem. This 
agency began its difficult task last Jan- 
uary by developing an introductory set 
of safety standards for new automobiles 
and equipment. Cars, of course, are only 
a part of the problem, the rest being the 
driver and the road. 

Now an important move has been 
taken in that direction. Secretary of 
Transportation Boyd recently issued na- 
tional standards for State highway pro- 
grams. These cover such critical areas as 
motor vehicle inspection and registra- 
tion, driver education and licensing, and 
highway design, construction, and main- 
tenance, among others. 

The availability of these standards 
paves the way for providing Federal 
funds to the States for their highway 
safety programs, and through them, to 
the local communities. 

This is a heartening development. 
Though we cannot expect miracles, and 
unquestionably it will take time before 
these plans can be translated into lower 
death and injury rates, the new stand- 
so are a giant step in the right direc- 

on. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. BROTZMAN (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Fonp), on July 13, 1967, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Burton (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for July 13, 1967, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. WHITENER (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), from July 13 through July 21, 
on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Resnick, for 1 hour, on Tuesday, 
July 18; to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Price of Texas) and to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter to:) 

s Mr. HALPERN, for 20 minutes, on July 
8. 

Mr. FINDLEY, for 30 minutes, today, 
July 13. 

Mr. Horton, for 1 hour, on July 17, fol- 
lowing Congressman Morse of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. EDMONDSON (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 20 minutes, on July 20, 1967; 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. STRATTON, prior to passage of H.R. 
e and to include extraneous mat- 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Price of Texas) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. BUTTON. 

Mr. Berry. 

Mr. QUILLEN. 

Mr. HORTON. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. CORMAN. 

Mr. WATTS. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 10918. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 


Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o’clock and 53 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, July 17, 1967, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


907. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report of review and appraisal of efficiency 
and effectiveness of audit activities, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

908. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a re- 
port on smoking and health, pursuant to the 
provisions of Public Law 89-92; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

909. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, transmitting 
the annual report covering operations for the 
calendar year 1966, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 17(a) of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

910. A letter from the Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, transmitting a re- 
port that proceedings have been finally con- 
cluded with respect to docket No. 133, The 
Ottawa Tribe, et al., Petitioners v. The United 
States of America, Defendant, pursuant to 
the provisions of 60 Stat. 1055; 25 U.S. C., 
70t; to the Committee on Interlor and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

911. A letter from the Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, transmitting a re- 
port that proceedings have been finally con- 
cluded with respect to docket No. 312, Citizen 
Band of Potawatomi Indians of Oklahoma, 
et al., Petitioners, v. The United States of 
America, Defendant, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of 60 Stat. 1055; 25 U.S.C. 70t; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

912. A letter from the Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, transmitting a re- 
port that proceedings have been finally con- 
cluded with respect to docket No. 101, The 
Citizen Band of Potawatomi Indians of Okla- 
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homa, et al., Petitioners, v. The United States 
of America, Defendant, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 60 Stat. 1055; 25 U.S.C, 70t; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

913. A letter from the Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, transmitting a re- 
port that proceedings have been finally con- 
cluded with respect to docket No. 13-C, 
James Strong, Elmer B. Simonds, William 
Robert Warren, Margaret Arvold, Julia Potter, 
Betty Ann Nordwall, Stanley A. Nordwall, 
Edwin Carl Lerke, Jr., et al., as the repre- 
sentatives and on behalf of all members by 
blood of the Chippewa Tribe of Indians, 
Plaintiffs, v. The United States of America, 
Defendant, pursuant to the provisions of 60 
Stat. 1055; 25 U.S.C. 70t; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

914. A letter from the Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, transmitting a 
report that proceedings have been finally 
concluded with respect to docket No. 98, The 
Muckleshoot Tribe of Indians on relation of 
Napoleon Ross, Chairman of the General 
Council, Claimant, v. The United States of 
America, Defendant, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 60 Stat. 1055; 25 U.S.C. 70t; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

915. A letter from the Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, transmitting a re- 
port that proceedings have been finally con- 
cluded with respect to docket No. 13-L, 
James Strong, et al., as the representative 
and on behalf of all members by blood of 
the Chippewa Tribe of Indians, including all 
descendants of Chippewa members of the 
United Nations of Indians, Petitioners, v. 
The United States of America, Defendant, 
pursuant to the provisions of 60 Stat. 1055; 
25 U.S.C. 70t; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

916. A letter from the Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, transmitting a re- 
port that proceedings have been finally con- 
cluded with respect to docket No. 40-J, Rob- 
ert Dominic, et al., as the representative and 
on behalf of all members by blood of the Ot- 
tawa Tribe of Indians, Petitioner, v. The 
United States of America, Defendant, pursu- 
ant to the provisions of 60 Stat. 1055; 25 
U.S.C. 70t; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

917. A letter from the Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, transmitting a re- 
port that proceedings have been finally con- 
cluded with respect to docket No. 279-B, The 
Blackfeet and Gros Ventre Tribes oj Indians, 
residing upon the Blackfeet and Fort Belk- 
nap Reservations in the State of Montana, 
Petitioners, v. The United States of Amer- 
ica, Defendant, pursuant to the provisions 
of 60 Stat. 1055; 25 U.S.C. 70t; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

918. A letter from the Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, transmitting a re- 
port that proceedings have been finally con- 
cluded with respect to docket No. 18-I, Red 
Lake, Pembina, and White Earth Bands, et 
al., Petitioner, v. The United States of Amer- 
ica, Defendant, pursuant to the provisions of 
60 Stat. 1055; 25 U.S.C. 70t; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

919. A letter from the Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, transmitting a re- 
port that proceedings have been finally con- 
cluded with respect to docket No. 341, The 
Seneca-Cayuga Tribe, et al. Petitioners, v. 
The United States of America, Defendant, 
pursuant to the provisions of 60 Stat. 1955; 
25 U.S.C, 70t; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 
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Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 88. Joint resolution authorizing the op- 
eration of an amateur radio station by par- 
ticipants in the XII World Boy Scout Jam- 
boree at Farragut State Park, Idaho, August 
1 through August 9, 1967 (Rept. No. 483). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLAND: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 11456. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Transportation 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 484). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota: 

H.R. 11424. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt certain farm 
vehicles from the highway use tax; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 11425. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds for the construction, re- 
construction, and improvement of the Alas- 
ka Highway; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H.R. 11426. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina: 

H.R. 11427. A bill for the establishment of 
the Commission on the Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 11428, A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the emigrant New York 
Indians Claims Commission docket No. 75, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.R. 11429. A bill for the establishment 
of the Commission on the Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government; to 
the Committee on Government Operations, 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 11430. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other p ; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr, EVERETT: 

H.R. 11431. A bill to provide assistance to 
first processors of cotton who have suffered 
substantial losses because of the economic 
impact of cotton programs of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H.R. 11432. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: 

H.R. 11433. A bill to provide for the con- 
trol or elimination of the alewife in the 
waters of the Great Lakes; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI (by request): 

H.R. 11434. A bill to amend the Interna- 
tional Travel Act of 1961 to provide for Fed- 
eral regulation of the travel agency indus- 
try; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MACHEN: 

H.R. 11435. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1958, as amended, to increase salaries, to 
adjust pay alinement, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 
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By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 11436. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 to provide for the stock- 
pinne storage, and distribution of agricul- 

ural commodities and products thereof for 
Sas purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H. R. 11437. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

H.R. 11438. A bill to prohibit banks from 
performing professional accounting services; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 11439. A bill to expand the definition 
of deductible moving expenses incurred by 
an employee; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 11440. A bill to provide for the control 
or elimination of the alewife and other such 
pests in the waters of the Great Lakes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 


erles. 
Re Mr TA: 


HR. 11441. A “pul to mesh the combined 
efforts of government at all levels with pri- 
vate endeavors to provide jobs and dignity 
for the poor; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, 

H.R. 11442. A bill for the establishment of 
the Commission on the Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 11443. A bill to create the Interoceanic 
Canals Commission, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. WYDLER: 

H. R. 11444. A bill to amend title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to create an in- 
dependent Federal Maritime Administration, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BROCK: 

H.R. 11445. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act, as amended, to provide 
that accumulated sick leave be credited to 
the retirement fund or that the individual 
be reimbursed; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (by re- 
quest): 

H.R. 11446. A bill to amend section 548 of 
the act of March 3, 1901, to repeal the resi- 
dence requirement for the Recorder of Deeds 
of the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 11447, A bill for the promotion of 
the progress of the useful arts by the 
general revision of the patent laws, title 
30 of the United States Code, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 11448. A bill to amend title V of the 
Social Security Act to provide a grant-in- 
aid program to assist the States in furnish- 
ing aid and services with respect to children 
under foster care; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 11449. A bill creating a commission to 
be known as the Commission on Obscenity 
and Pornography; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 11450. A bill to authorize demonstra- 
tion projects designed to help young adult 
criminal offenders through the services of 
members of VISTA and the Teacher Corps; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 11451. A bill to amend title 39, 
United States Code, to provide for the 
regulation of mailing list dealers, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 11452. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an incentive 
tax credit for a part of the cost of con- 
structing or otherwise providing facilities for 
the contro] of water or air pollution, and to 
permit the amortization of such cost within 
a period of from 1 to 5 years; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 11453. A bill granting the consent 
of Congrers to the several States to enter 
into agreements or compacts to develop, 
establish, and enforce uniform divorce laws; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 11454. A bill to provide for the con- 
trol or elimination of the alewife and other 
such pests in the waters of the Great Lakes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 11455. A bill to declare and determine 
the policy of the Congress with respect to 
the primary authority of the several States 
to control, regulate, and manage fish and 
wildlife within their territorial boundaries, to 
confirm to the several States such primary 
authority and responsibility with respect to 
the management, regulation, and control of 
fish and wildlife on lands owned by the 
United States, and to specify the exceptions 
applicable thereto; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 11456. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 11457. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide assistance to 
certain non-Federal institutions, agencies, 
and organizations for the establishment and 
operation of community programs for pa- 
tients with kidney disease and for conduct 
of training related to such programs and 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BROWN of Michigan: 

H.R. 11458. A bill to establish an Office 
of Program Analysis and Evaluation and a 
Joint Committee of Congress on Program 
Analysis and Evaluation; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (by re- 
quest): 

H.R. 11459. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to improve the classification of 
positions on the special security police force 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing of 
the Department of the Treasury; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 11460. A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to study the feasible 
and desirable means of establishing a marine 
sanctuary in the Santa Barbara Channel, 
Calit.; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 11461. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States with respect 
to the rate of duty on whole skins of mink, 
whether or not dressed; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCLURE (for himself and Mr. 
Hansen of Idaho): 

H. R. 11462. A bill to amend the act of Octo- 
ber 30, 1965 (79 Stat. 1125), so as to author- 
ize the State of Idaho to participate under 
the provisions of such act; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. BATES, 
Mr. BoLAND, Mr. BURKE of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. CONTE, Mr. DONOHUE, 
Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts, Mr. 

Mr. Macponatp of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. O'NEILL of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Mr. PHILBIN) : 

H. R. 11468. A bill to amend the act of 
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September 21, 1959, to increase the au- 
thorization for the Minute Man National 
Historical Park; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. POLANCO-ABREU: 

H.R. 11464. A bill creating a Joint Com- 
mittee To Investigate Crime; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. RARICE: 

H.R. 11465. A bill to repeal the United Na- 
tions Participation Act of 1945; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H.R. 11466. A bill to remove the restrictions 
on the grades of the director and assistant 
directors of the Marine Corps Band; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. STUBBLEFIELD (for himself 
and Mr. IcHorp): 

H.R. 11467. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with the 
States in providing for the prevention and 
suppression of structural and wild fires in 
rural areas; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 11469. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to study the feasible and 
desirable means of establishing a marine 
sanctuary in the Santa Barbara Channel, 
Calif.; to the Commitee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H.R. 11470. A bill for the establishment of 
the Commission on the Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 11471. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a U.S. Court of Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations which shall have jurisdic- 
tion over labor disputes which result in work 
stoppages that adversely affect the public 
interest of the Nation to a substantial de- 
gree; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H. J. Res. 709. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H. J. Res. 710. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investgiate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.J. Res. 711. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate October 31 of each 
year as National UNICEF Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 712. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H. J. Res. 713. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H. J. Res. 714. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. McCLORY: 

H. J. Res. 715. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H. Con. Res. 412. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the designation of nine Mem- 
bers of Congress to serve as observers for the 
Congress of the elections to be held in South 
Vietnam in the period from August 1 to Sep- 
tember 3, 1967, inclusive; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H. Res. 739. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to the establishment of permanent peace in 
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the Middle East; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, 
By Mr. FALLON: 

H. Res. 740. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to the establishment of permanent peace in 
the Middle East; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H. Res. 741. Resolution creating a House 
select committee to conduct a study of the 
effects of the October Revolution of 1917; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H. Res. 742. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to the establishment of permanent peace in 
the Middle East; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


256. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Oregon, 
relative to the Amerasian children in South- 
east Asla, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURKE of Florida: 

H.R. 11472. A bill for the relief of Dr. Pedro 

Pifia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MATHIAS of California: 

H.R. 11473. A bill for the relief of George 
D. Prather and Mable E. Prather; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 11474. A bill for the relief of John J. 
Curtis, Sr.; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diclary. 

By Mr. POLANCO-ABREU: 

H.R. 11475. A bill to authorize the trans- 
portation of passengers by certain foreign 
vessels between Puerto Rico and Port Ever- 
glades, Fla.; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RAILSBACK: 

H.R. 11476. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Chambers; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 11477. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the U.S, Court of Claims to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Eugene E. Laird; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 11478. A bill for the relief of Pero 

Cibilic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H. Res. 743. Resolution to refer the bill 
(H.R. 9826) entitled “A bill for the relief of 
Branka Mardessich and Sonia S. Silvani” to 
the chief commissioner of the Court of 
Claims pursuant to sections 1492 and 2509 of 
title 28, United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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SENATE 


Tuurspay, Jury 13, 1967 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by Hon. CLIFFORD P. 
Hansen, a Senator from the State of 
Wyoming. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 
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Almighty God and Father of all man- 
kind, whose paths are mercy and truth, 
we come with all our fallible judgments 
that in Thy light the immediate might 
be set in the wide horizons of abiding 
verities. 

We would test our thoughts and words 
and deeds, not against the faulty back- 
ground of our fellows, but with our eyes 
upon the transparent glory of the crystal 
Christ. 

In these dangerous and disturbing 
days sober us with a solemn sense of per- 
sonal responsibility, and that Thy call 
to each one of us is to contribute to the 
world’s good, our own life, strong, clean, 
honest, trustworthy, and serviceable. 

As Thy servants and the people’s in 
this temple of democracy, save us from 
any perversion of the power that has 
been entrusted to our hands. 


Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 

ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. O., July 13, 1967. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Sen- 
ate, I appoint Hon. CLIFFORD P. HANSEN, a 
Senator from the State of Wyoming, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair during my 
absence. 

Cart HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. HANSEN thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, July 12, 1967, was dispensed with. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the order of yesterday, the 
Chair recognizes the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for 1 minute? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETINGS DUR- 
ING SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following sub- 
committees were authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today: 

The Special Subcommittee on Arts and 
Humanities of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

The Subcommittee on Government 
Research of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The Subcommittee on Military Con- 
struction of the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

The Subcommittee on Constitutional 
a of the Committee on the Judi- 
Clary. 
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On request of Mr. Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia, and by unanimous consent, the 
following subcommittees were authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today: 

The Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The Subcommittee on Migratory Labor 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

The Subcommittee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries of the Committee on 
Commerce. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION TODAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE VIETNAMESE ELECTIONS—U.S, 
OPPORTUNITY AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, first I 
wish to express my appreciation to the 
majority leader and to the minority 
leader for arranging this time for me. 
I do not expect to take all the time which 
has been arranged. It may be that oth- 
ers who also desire to address the Sen- 
ate may share some of this time with 
me. 

My reason for taking the time this 
morning is to express my views on the 
situation in Vietnam now, at a moment 
when again the United States must re- 
evaluate its position. We are being called 
upon to send more troops at a time when 
that struggle is being waged at enor- 
mous cost in terms of casualties, as well 
as in treasure. I see an opportunity pre- 
senting itself to us in Vietnam. If we take 
it now, which may very well begin to 
form the basis for a changed situation 
there—an opportunity to attain the re- 
sult for which we are there, without an 
indefinite continuance of the decade 
war“ we constantly hear about. 

Mr. President, I speak now also be- 
cause, in my judgment, unless we act 
now along the lines which I will indicate, 
we may very well miss a historic op- 
portunity. I believe it is clear that we 
must act on our own. We cannot rely 
upon the expectation that there are going 
to be peace negotiations. We have relied 
on that gambit for a long time now, and 
nothing has happened. We had better 
decide now that the only reliable way in 
which we can deal with the situation 
is on our own initiative. 

So, I speak now, upon those two 
bases—one, that we are called upon for 
a greater commitment now, while cas- 
ualties and expenditures are already at 
a relatively high level; and, second, be- 
cause we cannot now rely upon negotia- 
tions to disentangle this situation. 

The September elections in Vietnam 
present the United States with a unique 
opportunity and a grave responsibility. 
If we fulfill our responsibility and seize 
our opportunity we can regain crucial 
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options lost in recent years. Our basic 
commitment in Vietnam is to give the 
people of the south a chance to choose 
their own government in free elections 
and to determine their own future. The 
Vietnamese Presidential elections this 
September, following the recent village 
council elections and the earlier Con- 
stituent Assembly elections, can be 
viewed as giving the Vietnamese people 
such an opportunity to choose their own 
government, if they are conducted in a 
truly free and legitimate fashion. If the 
Vietnamese face up to their responsibil- 
ity, and we do our share in connection 
with this crucial electoral process, we 
can reclaim the freedom of action of 
honorable and phased disengagement 
from the military conflict, with forces of 
the Republic of Vietnam taking over as 
needed 


US. responsibilities in this connection 
are several and acute. Our massive mili- 
tary involvement not only has given us 
the right but indeed has imposed on us 
a responsibility to be alert to the impli- 
cations of this political crossroads, 

First, we must make certain that these 
elections are conducted in a truly free 
and legitimate fashion. Equally impor- 
tant, we must see to it that voters and 
candidates alike understand the issues 
and responsibilities at stake. In this con- 
nection, I urge President Johnson to ap- 
point a bipartisan special task force 
under the chairmanship of an American 
of the highest stature to go to Vietnam 
for the express purpose of surveillance 
of the elections and thereby to impress 
upon the candidates and voters a sober 
awareness that the results of this elec- 
tion will determine their future in large 
measure. 

While I have not suggested a specific 
name for the chairmanship, I wish that 
former President Eisenhower were able 
to undertake it. The President has al- 
ready requested him to make a mission 
to Asia. But there are a number of dis- 
tinguished statesmen of our country, 
men who have served with the highest 
distinction in posts of great authority in 
the foreign affairs responsibilities of the 
Nation. The President would not have 
difficulty making a suitable choice. 

Second, the United States must insist 
that the immediate postelection period 
be one of political coalescence and na- 
tional consolidation. The group that 
wins the election and forms the gov- 
ernment must take the initiative in 
reaching out to the other groups in a 
spirit of reconciliation. The legitimate 
interests of all the groups participating 
in the elections must be incorporated 
and find a voice in the processes and de- 
cisions of government. There is no room 
here for threats against any freely elect- 
ed government by the military officials 
in control now. I refer in this connec- 
tion, to Premier Ky’s remark that he will 
have to fight any government that he 
does not think will carry on the war 
against North Vietnam. That certainly is 
not consistent with free elections or free- 
dom of action for a chosen government. 

Third, and most crucially, we must ex- 
ert maximum persuasion to insure that 
this process of political coalescence is 
followed by an all-out campaign for eco- 
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nomic and social reform. We must per- 
mit no backsliding into sordid political 
brokerage among the traditional spokes- 
men of privilege and status quo. An 
incessant, dedicated effort must be 
launched to win the confidence of that 
disinherited 60 percent of South Viet- 
namese who are now equally indifferent 
to the Vietcong and the government of 
Saigon. Here we must include the Presi- 
dent’s proposal for a project, to include 
even North Vietnam if there is peace, for 
the development of Southeast Asia. It is 
this forgotten 60 percent of the popu- 
lation of South Vietnam which consti- 
tutes, in the words of Mao Tse-tung, the 
water in which the guerrilla fishes swim. 
When that habitat dries up, the Viet- 
cong will be fish out of water. 

Secretary Rusk, in speaking about 
Vietnam, once approvingly quoted Gen- 
eral Marshall as follows: 

Gentlemen, let’s not talk about this 
matter too much in military terms; to do so 
might make it a military problem. 


I wish the administration had paid 
more heed to this excellent advice. The 
logic of our military tactics has blurred 
our perspective. The struggle in Viet- 
nam, even today, is preeminently a 
political struggle and it will be won or 
lost in the south. 

In the late 1950’s we made a great 
mistake in not insisting that Diem im- 
plement far-reaching economic and so- 
cial reforms. Instead, we permitted his 
regime to become the very opposite of a 
government of the people, by the people 
and for the people of South Vietnam, The 
rotten and disjointed polity which re- 
sulted was an inevitable target of re- 
newed Communist seige. With great 
effort and enormous cost, half a million 
American troops have now reversed the 
tide of battle. We have, in fact, saved 
the south from military conquest and 
the forcible establishment of Hanoi’s 
writ throughout both Vietnams. 

The beleaguered South Vietnamese 
must now stand and be counted. Con- 
sidering what they have been through 
over the past decade it is perhaps too 
much to expect that they can quickly 
match the fanaticism of the Vietcong. 
But the “motivation gap” has been too 
large for too long. American troops can- 
not be expected to keep the terror and 
tyranny of Vietnamese communism at 
bay indefinitely while the ARVN forces 
engage essentially in pacification opera- 
tions without achieving any apparent 
major results. We must give notice now 
to the fractured cliques in Saigon that 
South Vietnam must be transformed 
into a resolute and purposeful nation. 
Such a transformation, and only such a 
transformation, will convince Hanoi 
and the Vietcong that their ruthless 
enterprise cannot succeed. 

This is a phasing operation. We need 
to begin phasing out of the major re- 
sponsibility for fighting the war once a 
viable elected government is established. 
Even such a phasing out may take a long 
time but a beginning must be made fol- 
lowing the September 1967 elections. 
Let me make it clear, however, that Iam 
not suggesting that our forces, which 
are now engaged so tellingly and so suc- 
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cessfully with North Vietnamese regu- 
lars, should be weakened or asked to pull 

We are confronted now with a stale- 
mate. This does not mean that our mili- 
tary involvement has accomplished 
nothing. On the contrary, it has 
achieved a great deal because the Com- 
munists were on the verge of a sweep- 
ing military victory when we inter- 
vened on the ground 2 years ago. None- 
theless, we now have a stalemate which 
must be broken. 

The war hawks offer the prescription 
of military escalation. But quantum 
jumps in our military involvement in 
the past have resulted only in new 
stalemates at higher levels of intensity 
and cost. Further escalations, if fol- 
lowed to their logical conclusion, would 
widen the ground war to Laos, Cambodia 
and North Vietnam—and eventually to 
Communist China. We would then find 
ourselves in the very quagmire which we 
were told that our original modest in- 
volvement in South Vietnam was de- 
signed to prevent. 

The judgment on General Westmore- 
land’s request for added troops should 
be made on this kind of basis; that is, 
the opportunity to begin to phase out 
of the situation in Vietnam once there 
is a legitimate government, rather than 
on the idea of further military escalation 
of the struggle in Vietnam. As a Senator 
I shall make my judgment on that basis. 

The argument of the bombing en- 
thusiasts is that it harasses and weakens 
the will of Hanoi. I have seen no con- 
vincing evidence to support this con- 
tention. We have not bombed Hanoi to 
the peace table and there is no indica- 
tion that we will do so in the proximate 
future. We can assume therefore that 
there is no way to force negotiations 
through bombing. Bombing should be 
directed essentially at the interdiction of 
infiltration of men and supplies to pro- 
tect the security of our forces. 

I urge that we seek actively to create 
a diplomatic framework in which a ces- 
sation of bombing, or a phased reduction 
of bombing, may bring about peace ne- 
gotiations. In this context, I urge con- 
sideration of the proposal of eight Re- 
publican Representatives in the House 
of Representatives for a phased reduc- 
tion of bombing. 

The stalemate in Vietnam can be 
broken, however, by the kind of politi- 
cal escalation I have prescribed earlier 
in this speech. What really will discour- 
age Hanoi and the Vietcong is a political 
and economic renaissance in the south. 
When the political, social, and economic 
swamps of the south are drained and 
dried the Communist guerrilla fishes will 
be left high and dry. The North Vietnam- 
ese main force units will wither before 
our firepower and the “war of libera- 
7 will hear and heed its own death- 

Again, I repeat that it is political esca- 
lation which is required at this time when 
we have the opportunity in connection 
with the election to phase out of this 
struggle. The course which I have pre- 
scribed in this speech will require a new 
order of leadership in South Vietnam. 

We have recently witnessed Prime 
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Minister Ky’s withdrawal from the presi- 
dential race under pressure from the 
military directorate. This was a rather 
bizarre spectacle and was preceded by 
some highly questionable campaign be- 
havior on Ky’s part. Nonetheless, the evi- 
dent determination of the South Viet- 
namese military to maintain a united 
front, and Ky’s apparent acquiescence in 
this decision at the cost of his own can- 
didacy, is an encouraging sign. But much 
more is demanded of these same military 
leaders in the months ahead. 

Hence, if the Thieu-Ky ticket wins in 
September, as the pundits now predict, 
they must embark on the painful upward 
course to statesmanship. The growth 
process will seem excruciating at times 
as they leave the comfortable and famil- 
jar confines of military command and 
seek the confidence and support of all 
segments of society. The art of political 
leadership is a talent for inclusion rather 
than exclusion; other military men lead- 
ing other Asian governments have joined 
with the leading civilian elements. It is 
an art the Vietnamese military leaders 
must learn too. I cite President Ayub 
Khan of Pakistan as successful example. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, we can- 
not rely on the prospect of negotiations 
with the North Vietnamese. We must de- 
pend on ourselves and the opportunity 
we have in connection with these elec- 
tions. Political escalation is the path for 
the United States to break the stalemate. 
In this connection, I reiterate my call to 
the President to appoint a bipartisan 
special task force, under the chairman- 
ship of a most distinguished American, 
to visit Vietnam in connection with 
the September elections. The presence of 
such a group under a really distinguished 
chairman would dramatically impress 
upon the South Vietnamese and the 
world in general the gravity of the issues 
at stake in the elections, and the seri- 
ousness of the American people in seeing 
that the elections are free and begin a 
process of transformation which will lead 
to peace in Southeast Asia and military 
disengagement for the United States. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that other Senators desire to utilize 
the remainder of the hour which I have 
obtained. 

I ask unanimous consent that disposi- 
tion of the remainder of the time which 
has been allocated to me by unanimous 
consent may be in the hands of the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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RECESS SUBJECT TO THE CALL OF 
THE CHAIR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate stand in recess, subject to the 
call of the Chair, with the proviso that 
the recess not extend beyond 11 o’clock 
this morning. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

At 10 o’clock and 23 minutes a.m., the 
Senate took a recess until 

At 10:52 a.m., the Senate reassembled, 
when called to order by the Acting Pres- 
ident pro tempore. 


OPPOSITION TO AN INCOME TAX 
INCREASE NOW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is a rising tide of speculation 
as to congressional action to institute an 
increase in taxes within the coming 
weeks. 

Earlier this year, the President out- 
lined a general proposal for such in- 
crease through the device of a 6-percent 
surcharge on income taxes of citizens 
and corporations. The proposal was pre- 
sented under the claim that it was antic- 
ipated that it would be needed to curb 
inflationary pressures. However, other 
than defending statements by Govern- 
ment economists on the one hand and 
attacks by economists with opposing 
views on the other hand, no real action 
has yet occurred. Administration spokes- 
men have recently intimated that an in- 
crease in income taxes will be pressed 
and forthcoming. 

There has been growing concern in 
many quarters because of the potentially 
dangerous effects on the national econ- 
omy of the possible increase in Federal 
indebtedness to something substantially 
beyond the $358 billion limit just signed 
into law by the President in legislation 
raising the permanent debt ceiling. 

As an understandable basis for this 
fear, there is the experience of this past 
fiscal year in estimating Vietnam mili- 
tary costs. These were originally esti- 
mated at about $10.5 billion. Then earlier 
this year, an official budgetary revision 
raised these war costs to $19.9 billion. 
Now many knowledgeable Government 
officials and members of Congress believe 
they may actually exceed $20 billion 
when the final charges are added. 

These fiscal facts of life are not to be 
ignored. I am opposed to an increase in 
income taxes at this time and I am op- 
posed to the proposed surcharge, not be- 
cause of disagreement with these facts, 
but rather on the conviction that, before 
we impose further taxes on the American 
taxpayer, Federal programs of marginal 
virtue and questionable benefit should 
first be reexamined and their true worth 
assessed. Where there are programs 
which are demonstrably ineffective, or 
which are annually absorbing substantial 
portions of the Federal treasury without 
bringing the results for which they al- 
legedly were designed, I believe these 
programs should be either overhauled to 
become more effective and less expensive, 
reduced substantially, or, if indicated, 
abolished entirely. 

Moreover, I am concerned that the 
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constant on again and off again proposals 
on increased taxation of the American 
citizenry and businesses is detrimental to 
a healthy economic climate. How can any 
business operate in a progressive fashion 
when it is unable to plan ahead, in any 
certainty, on a concerted program of 
long-range investments or moderniza- 
tion? Being subjected to fluctuations in 
financial marts, which are reacting to 
constantly recurring cycles of cutting 
and raising taxes, is certainly not a good 
recipe for financial stability and must be 
discouraging to business innovations. 

Economists have warned that a tax in- 
crease now could very possibly have an 
adverse effect on sales—and I believe 
this—which in turn could depress prof- 
its, and cause investment sources to dry 
up. 

It is almost certain that many busi- 
nesses will be forced into trying to offset 
rising tax costs by raising prices to the 
consumer, which could likely trigger de- 
mands for wage increases to offset rises 
in prices. 

The Congress recently acted to ap- 
prove an increase in the national debt 
ceiling, meeting its responsibilities when 
it became obvious that the costs of our 
South Vietnam military efforts had ex- 
ceeded the original estimates. 

In order to keep these Federal debts 
within prudent limits, I believe that our 
wisest course of action now is to proceed 
to reexamine some of the Federal pro- 
grams which are certainly questionable 
in benefits derived in relation to Federal 
funds expended, to insure that these pro- 
grams are indeed accomplishing the re- 
sults for which they were originally con- 
ceived. This reexamination certainly is 
more to be desired than rushing into a 
tax increase with its potential danger to 
our Nation’s economy, through possible 
depressive effects. 

In discussing this reevaluation of Fed- 
eral programs, let me say I do not ques- 
tion the need for retention of health pro- 
grams nor the importance of underwrit- 
ing our military commitments, but I do 
feel that some of the foreign aid which 
our Nation has provided in the past has 
outlived its usefulness and now repre- 
sents an unnecessary drain on the Na- 
tion’s resources. 

I believe that the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration should 
have its programs more closely watched, 
and a realistic and unbiased appraisal 
should be made of the tremendous ex- 
penditures being made through our space 
efforts. It has been my observation, over 
the years of my service in the Congress, 
that expenditures by the Federal Gov- 
ernment which are not carefully 
watched often pyramid far beyond the 
original intent to form little empires. 

Especially do I believe that various 
of our domestic programs should be care- 
fully reviewed with an idea of balancing 
the funds spent on them with the bene- 
fits received from them. I feel that some 
people in the administration and in the 
Congress may have been unduly pres- 
sured and stampeded by troublesome 
elements in our society, which has re- 
sulted in the fiscal “beefing-up” of some 
socioeconomic programs which are 
greatly inefficient and structurally in- 
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capable of achieving the desired goals, 
many of which may be worthy in them- 
selves. All too often, Federal programs of 
such character end up providing a test- 
ing ground for social theories which are 
too far divorced from reality ever to be 
practical or workable. 

Finally, I do not believe that the Amer- 
ican taxpayer wants to be the bearer of 
ever-greater tax burdens in order to 
support unworkable programs or to con- 
tinue exravagant and impractical opera- 
tions which simply drain more dollars 
from his pocketbook. 

Before acting on tax increase pro- 
posals, I feel that the Congress should re- 
view current Federal spending and first 
determine what cuts can constructively 
be made in various less productive 
programs, 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Pursuant to the order of July 11, 
the Chair recognizes the Senator from 
South Dakota, 


THE UNITED STATES NEEDS AN 
EMBARGO ON AID TO OUR 
ENEMIES 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the morn- 
ing newspapers carry the expected but 
unpleasant news that, having returned 
from Vietnam, Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara expects to ask for additional 
troops to be sent to the war area in Viet- 
nam. He does not tell us how many. 
Apparently, it is impossible at this time 
to estimate how many we are going to 
need in this steadily escalating war. 

The same newspapers carry accounts 
that there is a growing intention on the 
part of the administration to ask for a 
tax increase this year, and Vietnam and 
the war activities there are given as the 
basic reason for such a request. 

As we face up to the fact that we are 
in a war in Vietnam which is becoming 
one of the longest wars in America’s his- 
tory, and one of the bloodiest, it seems 
to me that all Members of Congress 
should reflect a little on those collateral 
governmental policies which are related 
to the fact that this war goes on without 
end, without victory, and without any 
apparent progress from the standpoint 
of the important business of bringing the 
enemy to the conference table to nego- 
tiate. 

I noticed in last night’s newspapers 
that a very distinguished American col- 
umnist, David Lawrence, had written in 
his syndicated column that there was a 
new breed of birds in the Senate from 
those to which we had previously alluded. 
There have been efforts for some time on 
the part of newspapermen, trying to 
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oversimplify facts, to divide the Senate 
into doves and hawks. It never was a 
very appropriate or accurate title. Cer- 
tainly, it left a great many of us without 
any nest at all in this birdlife Washing- 
ton atmosphere in which we live. 

In his article, David Lawrence pub- 
licly reported a very poorly kept secret 
that is that the distinguished Senator 
from California [Mr. MurPHY] conceived 
the idea that there must be other kinds 
of birds in the Senate besides doves and 
hawks, and so he circularized a memo- 
randum, a sort of commitment, to be 
signed by Senators who cared to sign it, 
designating themselves as eagles and 
setting out on this third designation. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to my fellow eagle, 
whose name I have seen on the Murphy 
list. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am sure 
the distinguished Senator will recognize 
that there are two Members of the Sen- 
ate who are just plain “Byrds.” 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct— 
just plain “Byrds.” We also have some 
“birds” at the other end of the avenue; 
and, being an old-time bird-watcher my- 
self, Iam not averse to having these birds 
appearing so prominently in the category 
of the press. We simply are adding our 
newly designated “eagles” to the 
“hawks,” the “doves,” and the other birds 
and “Byrds” in our Washington bird- 
cage. 

But I am impressed by the fact that 
we have so many eagles in the Senate; 
and, speaking as one of the eagles who 
was appropriately listed last night in the 
David Lawrence column, I point out that 
we have some ideas on this war ourselves 
and what is continuing it and why we are 
failing to make progress, apparently, in 
any direction other than to escalate the 
American casualties and the cost and the 
length of the war. 

From now on, some of us who have 
been classified as eagles are going to 
have more to say on this subject, taking 
our place somewhere between the area 
occupied by the doves and the area oc- 
cupied by the hawks; because certainly 
we want less war and an earlier peace, 
not more war and a peace which is longer 
deferred. 

I believe it is well known in the Senate 
that I have been one of the Republican 
Members who, despite my lifetime zeal 
to get into a partisan contest now and 
then, has refrained from trying to take 
any partisan advantage whatsoever in 
this war, which has developed, grown, 
and is being operated under a Demo- 
cratic administration. In fact, I have been. 
a supporter of the President in what I 
still believe is his commendable stated 
purpose of trying to make sure that com- 
munism does not take over in that area 
of the world and that the United States 
does not suffer a humiliating defeat 
which would shoot us out of the saddle 
of world leadership and leave our globe 
without a competent, capable, and ade- 
quate leader, from the standpoint of the 
free world. 

But I must sadly state, as I begin my 
address on this subject—and I shall have 
more to say upon it next week, and con- 
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siderably more in the weeks ahead, as 
will other eagles listed in the newspaper 
article—that unless some sharp changes 
are summarily made by this administra- 
tion in the collateral policies which in 
my opinion are largely responsible for 
the prolongation of the war—lI refer to 
political, diplomatic, and trade policies 
as they relate to our friends, our neigh- 
bors, and our neighbors around the 
world. I allude not to political policies 
as they apply to our domestic politics, 
but political policies from the standpoint 
of those actions, other than military 
fighting, which could and should be 
taken to assure the American public that 
we value human life and peace more 
than we value profits and the opportu- 
nity to expand profiteering by wartime 
trading with an enemy. 

Mr. President, I have been supporting 
this administration, without carping 
criticism, without seeking any political 
advantage, and without trying to em- 
barrass or downgrade President Johnson 
for every mistake in judgment he makes 
in the handling of our military decisions 
in Vietnam. By my vote and by my voice 
I have given this administration far bet- 
ter support in this area than have many 
of our Democratic colleagues. However, 
I sadly say that during the last several 
weeks—in fact, ever since the days of 
the consular treaty fight on the Senate 
floor—I have been doing it with less con- 
fidence that I am right in doing it, and 
with less conviction that the administra- 
tion program is right as it makes its war- 
time decisions, and with less optimism 
that at the end of the road this admin- 
istration will get us what we want—an 
enduring peace, a successful end to the 
war, avoidance of a humiliating defeat, 
and the reestablishment of order and 
justice in that part of the world. 

With that background, Mr. President, 
I point out that the Johnson adminis- 
tration frustrated by the adamant op- 
position of the 89th Congress, has been 
hard at work building support for its 
so-called East-West trade bill, which is 
nothing but a euphonious and deceptive 
phrase to thinly disguise trading with 
the enemy, and apparently the admin- 
istration is making progress in this curi- 
ous and calloused campaign. From the 
reports I hear, hardly a day passes with- 
out a new emissary being dispatched to 
some crossroads of the land, or to some 
congressional office, or to some commit- 
tee room, to preach propaganda for this 
ill-conceived and unprecedented meas- 
ure to promote wartime and warmak- 
ing trade with the Communist enemy. 

The administration may hope for a 
ground swell of grassroots support. But I 
have been pretty generally around the 
country in the past 4 months, and I can 
tell the administration that Americans 
are getting sick to their stomachs with 
an administration policy which is in- 
creasing American casualties through the 
supplies which we send to the Commu- 
nist states, which in turn are used to 
shoot and kill American boys who are 
trying to bring us victory in Vietnam. 

The time has come to face this issue, 
to speak out with the facts. I have tried 
every kind of persuasive technique I 
know to convince the administration by 
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other means than public address that 
this policy is morally wrong, that it is 
self-defeating, and that it is in large 
part responsible for the fact that in the 
fifth year of the war in Vietnam we ap- 
parently are still on the same bloody 
treadmill, getting nowhere in our ef- 
forts to punish the enemy sufficiently to 
get him to negotiate a peace. There has 
to be a reason for this failure. Now the 
Secretary of Defense says we need to 
send more men to march in the shoes of 
those who are dead and who are dying 
in American uniforms. 

In the face of this unprecedented pres- 
sure campaign, when the rhetoric is 
seemingly so persuasive, when the ad- 
ministration has tried so hard to open 
up more opportunities for American 
profiteers by shipping supplies overseas, 
why do so many Americans remain un- 
converted? Why do I say that I believe 
the public is getting sick at heart and 
sick to its stomach over this kind of self- 
defeating policy in time of war? 

First and foremost I think it is because 
most Americans take our differences with 
communism seriously, much more seri- 
ously than does the administration, es- 
pecially with reference to Vietnam. 

Never before in history have we found 
it conscionable to trade with the enemy 
in time of war. Today we have more men 
committed to the defense of free South 
Vietnam than were involved at any time 
during the Korean war and some say we 
will need many more men committed 
before the strife is over. Some talk about 
many more grim years of war and, in 
fact, unless we change our collateral pol- 
icies I see no way we may ever have of 
bringing the war to an end because of 
our capacity to supply the Communists 
with what they need to transform or 
substitute our supplies into the guns and 
weapons required by the North Vietna- 
mese for almost unlimited and endless 
war. 

The ultimate sacrifice has been made 
by over 11,000 of our fellow citizens. A 
total in excess of 60,000 men have fallen 
casualty to Communist-supplied arms in 
the Vietnam war. So long as we can re- 
eruit or get men to go to war, this war 
could go on forever under the kind of in- 
consistent and incomprehensible trade 
policies of this administration as it talks 
about peace and pursues trade policies 
to prolong the war. 

It is little wonder to me that the Viet- 
namese Communists would question our 
resolve to carry this conflict to success- 
ful conclusion when we espouse a busi- 
ness-as-usual attitude in our trade policy 
with the European Communists who sup- 
ply their every military and warmaking 
requirement. 

Communists are not idiots; they too 
can think for themselves. They know 
that something is lacking in our Amer- 
ican desire to conclude this war success- 
fully when we not only ship their side of 
the war hundreds of different types of 
the supplies which they need, but also 
encourage our American exporters to ex- 
pand even greater trade with the enemy 
which is so desperately needed by the 
Communist states. 

Worse, we find this administration 
assiduously promoting new markets 
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within Communist nations at the very 
time these adversaries openly brag of 
“fraternal” support to North Vietnam. 
What a contrast with our Korean war 
attitude. Then we drastically cut our ex- 
ports to the Soviet Union back to zero. 
Similarly, during the Berlin crisis, trade 
was sharply restrained, each application 
for export being postponed by the De- 
partment of Commerce with the expla- 
nation that it could not be considered 
in light of developments arising over 
tensions in Berlin. 


FORGOTTEN IDEALS 


It is now proposed by this adminis- 
tration among other things to get the 
American public to loan $50 million to 
build a new automobile plant in Russia 
to be operated by the Fiat Italian auto- 
mobile company. To me, the East-West 
trade bill, the American-financed auto- 
mobile plant in Russia, and the associ- 
ated trade and credit policies embody a 
crass disregard for the ideals upon which 
this country was founded. 

Seemingly forgotten is the fact that 
our forefathers crossed the seas and set 
forth on this continent a new freedom 
where man could live on the fruits of his 
honest labor, free to pursue moral con- 
victions, trusting in God, and honoring 
his neighbor. It is this heritage which 
we should seek to preserve today and 
share with all mankind, Are we no longer 
intolerant of those who would subvert 
the free will of one man for another? 
Have we forgotten that generations of 
our countrymen have shed blood in war 
after war against despotism? These are 
debts which cannot be shirked. This, 
after all, is or should be basically why 
we are in Vietnam today. 

Yes, I must say that these ideals seem 
lost when the administration practices a 
statecraft devoid of moral obligation to 
men at this moment fighting in the 
jungles of Vietnam. Being charitable we 
might say that the escalation of the war 
in Southeast Asia has been so gradual 
that the situation is not realized for what 
it is, but we can no longer afford that 
charity. It is high time this administra- 
tion delivers to the American public a 
more tolerable diet of statesmanship. 

Mr. President, my name has been 
kicked around a little in the public press 
because of my futile fight to stop the 
consular treaty from being signed—and 
our fight failed in the Senate by only 
three votes. Maybe the fight will be won 
on the other side inasmuch as the Pre- 
sidium and the Russians have not yet 
ratified the treaty. However, in all events, 
because of that publicity, and as I ex- 
posed a deliberate effort by this admin- 
istration which was stopped in the nick 
of time, and prevented an American 
gravimeter from falling into the hands 
of the Communists after it was approved 
by the administration, I have been get- 
ting many letters from mothers and 
fathers of boys who have been wounded 
and killed in Vietnam, and from the 
fighting men in Vietnam themselves. I 
wish the President, the Secretary of 
State, and the Department of Defense 
could read those letters because they in- 
dicate a growing resentment and bitter- 
ness which should never manifest itself 
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in this great free land of ours in time of 
war. 

How does one answer a mother who 
writes: “Mr. Senator, what justification 
can you give for the fact that my boy 
lost a leg as a pilot flying over Vietnam?” 
What justification can you give to a 
mother who writes that her son’s leg 
was lost because her son was shot down 
by a Mig which was made in Russia and 
shipped to Vietnam to kill her son. And 
still the President urges American corpo- 
rations, war-made millionaires, and 
profiteers to expand the trade that frees 
the industrial complex of Russia so it 
can ship more Migs, SAM’s and rockets 
to kill more American boys in Vietnam. 

This administration is going to have 
to answer some pretty direct questions 
from the eagles in this Senate very soon 
or we are going to have a lot more dis- 
sention in this country than I would like 
to see in time of war. 

THE PREMISE 


Mr. President, when proponents speak 
of expanding trade with Eastern Europe, 
they insist that after all is said and done, 
increased exports will have little signifi- 
cance on the performance of bloc 
economies. 

I spent a lot of research in connection 
with that matter. I wanted to get the 
facts. They say in no way will exports 
to the Communists increase the military 
potential of our adversaries. It is a curi- 
ous statement. Now this is a very impor- 
tant premise and it should be closely 
examined. If they are wrong, and if in 
fact our exports are of critical conse- 
quence and are prolonging the war 
unnecessarily, then surely expansion of 
trade without concessions from the other 
side is not in our national interest. 

Mr. President, I have done some ex- 
tensive research to know the real facts 
involved in what they are talking about. 
Are they trying to deceive the people? 
Are they will to defend their position in 
hearings before this body? I doubt that 
they are. 

Rumors tell us the administration is 
even now twisting arms by day and by 
night trying to influence a committee of 
this body to bring before the Senate a 
bill which would compel Americans to 
loan $50 million of their money to build 
an automobile plant in Russia today, 
and they have urged the committee to 
bring it before the Senate without a 
hearing on this highly significant pro- 
posal. Think of it. Do we have any re- 
gard for the man fighting for us or not? 
Are we going to succumb to an attempt 
to slip through that kind of policy with- 
out a public hearing, without a record to 
look at? I doubt that they can seduce, 
induce, bully, or bribe a Senate com- 
mittee to so destroy our confidence in 
its capacity to present legislation on this 
floor that they would bring before the 
Senate such a proposal without a book 
of hearings by which those who believe 
it is good can tell us why it is good, and 
those who believe it is wrong, and a back- 
ward step, and a device which will cer- 
tainly expand the shooting, and prolong 
the war can tell us why they believe that 
evidence to prove these conclusions is 
available. That is only rumor but I men- 
tion it now so that no Senator can come 
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here next week or soon thereafter to 
be confronted by a bill slipped out with- 
out a hearing and ask the Senate to vote 
it up or down. If they try that, if the 
executive can so control a committee of 
this body, if this rumor becomes a fact, 
I can assure everyone that there are a 
lot of eagles in the Senate who will see 
to it that the American public hears 
all about it over and over again at some 
length before we even come to a vote on 
any aspect of that Export-Import Bank 
bill. If they do it properly; if they give 
the proponents and the opponents a 
chance to be heard before the commit- 
tee; if they give us a full set of hearings 
on the automobile plant in Russia’s 
scheme, that is a horse of a different 
paint job. But this is no time for a legis- 
lative sleight-of-hand performance when 
our men are dying in Vietnam because 
of recent trade policies already adopted. 

Many Americans say that this country 
cannot afford to put its money into the 
building of a munitions plant in Russia 
in this wartime era. Mr. President, an 
automotive plant is as close as one can 
come to building a munitions plant with- 
out actually putting that label on the 
building itself. 

Throughout American history auto- 
motive plants in Detroit and elsewhere 
have been diverted, rapidly and com- 
pletely, from making passenger cars, 
farmers’ trucks, peacetime equipment, 
and Greyhound buses. They have been 
diverted quickly to the point of making 
tanks, guns, trucks, and planes for war- 
time usage. 

Certainly, the Russians would be no 
more reluctant to make that quick 
change from peaceful to war-making 
production than would we. Therefore, 
like the psychiatrist treating his patient, 
an intelligent effort should be made by 
this body, an effort it should belatedly 
make, to explore and explode the myth 
that one can shorten the war by increas- 
ing the capacity of the enemy to kill our 
soldiers. It is time to explore it by Sen- 
ators elected by the people and not just 
let it be discussed by Presidential ap- 
pointees who never have to answer to 
the public at the polling places of 
America. 

(At this point Mr. KENNEDY of New 
York took the chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, like the 
psychiatrist treating his patient, we must 
begin with analysis. I intend to concen- 
trate on the Soviet Union, as it is the 
foundation cornerstone for the bloc 
economies. With a gross national product 
close to half that of the United States, 
it stands second in the world in produc- 
tivity. Dramatic military and space 
achievements outreach even this meas- 
ure. There is little comfort in the fact 
that Soviet strategic bombers number 
twice that in the U.S. inventory. Ac- 
cording to the Institute of Strategic 
Studies, the Soviet Union also enjoys 
preponderance in nuclear megatonage 
capable of being delivered by intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles. These consid- 
erable accomplishments stem from an 
extraordinary expansion of Soviet mili- 
tary investments and hard work. 

However, it is precisely because of this 
overinvestment in the military indus- 
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try that the overall Soviet economy faces 
greater tests than ever before, once we 
supply the gaps in its consumer produc- 
tion, created by its mad desire to outstrip 
us in an arms race in order to arm its 
Red forces around the world, to equip 
armies to prolong the war and escalate 
the casualties in Vietnam, and now to 
supply the Arab States with increasing 
supplies of arms so that if not immedi- 
ately then later they can take another 
bloody crack at Israel, we become a di- 
rect accomplice in the Communist tac- 
tics of military aggression. 
THE PLIGHT OF THE SOVIET ECONOMY 


When we look at the overall perform- 
ance, we begin to grasp the full dimen- 
sions of the Soviet problem. Today, 
roughly 100 of the 228 million are em- 
ployed. This is a labor force 50 percent 
larger than our own, yet it turns out only 
half the gross national product. Accord- 
ing to published Soviet statistics, farmers 
number almost 49 million—seven times 
larger than here in the United States. 
Despite additional heavy investments in 
fertilizers, irrigation, and new lands, 
grain yield per acre remains only 12 
bushels compared to the 25 harvested on 
U.S. farmlands. 

The czarist Russia for the period 1909 
to 1913, average grain yield was 81 mil- 
lion metric tons, feeding a population of 
160 million. Even as late as the period 
1949 to 1952 this figure had been little 
improved upon. For the years 1953 
through 1962, which encompass the new 
lands program, the average yearly yield 
increased to 119 million metric tons, still 
behind the 25-percent increase in popu- 
lation, however. The importance of this 
lapse takes on significance when one 
realizes that “even in the mid-sixties 
most of the caloric content of the Soviet 
diet comes from bread, cereal, macaroni, 
and other grain foods“ 

While livestock output doubled between 
1952 and 1964, it must be remembered 
that the number of cattle compared to 
czarist Russia has increased by only 35 
percent, again little more than the popu- 
lation growth. 

It was this failure which led to the 30- 
percent rise in Russian meat prices in 
1962. 

Returning for the moment to the late 
1950’s, I remember a number of our ex- 
perts, Allen Dulles among them, warning 
of the remarkable growth rate being 
realized by the Soviet Union. There were 
fears that they might overtake us be- 
cause their economy was on the rise while 
ours was going down. So when Khru- 
shehev propounded before the Commu- 
nist Party in 1959 that Marxian utopia 
would be achieved by 1980, we were not 
too quick to reject this as idle boasting. 
We wondered if he might be right. 

Soviet performance during the first 
half of the Khrushchev era had been 
truly staggering. These were the zenſth 
years of Soviet sputniks, thermonuclear 
bombs and intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles. By 1958, steel, coal, and electric 
power—the standards of heavy indus- 
try—had all nearly doubled in output 
compared to 1952 levels. Machine tools, 
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a critical ingredient for industrial 
growth, also had doubled, outproducing 
the United States by wide margin. We 
might quibble about the quality, but 
surely the magnitude of numeric increase 
in itself was a prodigious feat. 

But by 1960, Soviet economic planners 
were faced with formidable new prob- 
lems. Whereas labor had been seemingly 
an inexhaustible resource, the generation 
gap resulting from the ravages of World 
War II began to be felt in 1960. Though 
irretrievably committed to labor reforms, 
such as reducing the workweek from 48 
to 41 hours and the abolition of slave- 
labor camps, the government still had to 
enlist great numbers of the populous for 
the cultivation of 100,000 acres in new 
lands without expense to heavy indus- 
try. The situation was temporized to 
some extent by cutting back secondary 
education to free youngsters for work 
in their teens, but it was clear that the 
time had come when the state could no 
longer afford extravagant dispensation 
of labor. 

Both administration and allocation of 
investments had to improve if the So- 
viet economy was to expand at a rate 
commensurate with earlier performance. 
If productivity faltered there would be 
no hope of obtaining the high goals set 
by Khrushchev in the 7-year plan an- 
nounced in January 1959. But on the 
fundamentals, the primacy of state plan- 
ning, socialized farming, and command 
and control of the economy through the 
party, there could be no change. 

Khrushchev grew more alarmed as al- 
location of excessively inferior goods left 
major elements of the economy ill- 
equipped to perform assigned tasks. As 
he informed the Central Committee in 
December 1959, in Kazakhstan, a key 
virgin lands territory, 18,000 tractors re- 
mained unrepaired. Throughout the har- 
vest 64,000 harvesting combines stood 
idle. In the chemical industry, which was 
a major investment program under 
Khrushchev, it was reported by Pravda 
in November 1963, that only 88 of the 
259 plants commissioned that year were 
operable and these only on a part-time 
basis due to faulty design. Scarce in- 
vestment resources too often were ap- 
portioned without regard to production 
priorities. As Khrushchey complained: 

We built the 2,300,000 kilowatt Lenin- 
Volga hydroelectric station in seven 
years ... but with the same money we 
could have built in less time several thermal 


power plants with a total capacity of 11,- 
000,000 kilowatts." 


Most disuppointing of all to Khru- 
shchev was the failure of his scheme to 
improve efficiency through administra- 
tive reorganization. As P. N. Glushkov, 
Director of the Ukrainian Institute of 
Cybernetics explained in 1962: 

If present-day methods do not change, by 


1980 the entire adult population will be em- 
ployed in administration.‘ 


Yet, for all this increase in manage- 
ment control, the Soviet economy still 
lacked internal consistency Khrushchev 
exemplified the problem with this story: 
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A great many motor vehicles have been 
immobilized by lack of tires. Many commis- 
sions have been organized to solve this prob- 
lem . . . They would propose that the tire 
output be increased by a certain amount by 
a certain time. Independently, however, de- 
cisions were made to increase the production 
of motor vehicles. The result was that the 
entire increase in the production of tires 
went to equipping the additional motor ve- 
hicles, while many drivers can only stroll 
around their immobilized vehicles rather 
than drive them.“ 


All these factors had their cumulative 
effect. According to a report released by 
the Central Intelligence Agency in Jan- 
uary 1964, economic growth had declined 
considerably by 1962 compared to 1958. 
Taking year to year capital investment 
increase as an indicator, the figure for 
1958 was 16 percent compared to only 
4 percent in 1962. In response to this dis- 
couraging turn of events, Khrushchev 
proposed still more radical modifications 
in the administration of the economic 
plan. Economic regions were cut from 
67 to 24 in an effort to eliminate artificial 
and contradictory distinctions. The Com- 
munist Party was divided into three eco- 
nomic bureaus: one for industry and 
construction; one for agriculture; one 
for chemical and light industry. Third, 
a new centralized authority for design 
and technology was created in an effort 
to eliminate overdiversification in in- 
dustry. In criticism of prevailing prac- 
tices he said: 

Who can calculate how many scientists 
and staff members of the design bureaus 
are simultaneously designing similar farm 
machines or similar machine tools! Dozens 
of design organizations duplicate each 
other’s work starting each project from be- 
* almost as if no one else worked on 


Did the fault lie in such reckless ma- 
nipulation of economic management as 
Khrushchev’s successors have claimed? 
It would seem partly true. But this is by 
no means the full explanation. 


INVESTMENTS IN MILITARY PROGRAMS 


Obscured from the Soviet people, and 
apparently some policymakers in Amer- 
ica, but obvious to a lot of other people 
in the free world, is the fact that at the 
height of prosperity in mid-1961, Soviet 
leadership decided to expand military 
investments greatly, stopping the release 
of military men to increase the number 
of nuclear weapons, and to build hard- 
ened missile sites. As Harry Swartz, the 
noted New York Times authority on the 
Soviet Union, has written: 

The cost of this shift must have been high 
for other parts of the economy, especially 
since these sophisticated military weapons 
and measures require the highest grades 
of resources, both material and human 


Indeed it was, Mr. President. 


A vivid insight into the magnitude of the 
Soviet military preparedness program in the 
mid-1960’s was given on April 20, 1964, 
when Khrushchey announced he would halt 
the building of two large scale nuclear reac- 
tors for producing plutonium. That the 
Soviet at that late date—almost fifteen 
years after the first detection of a Soviet 
atomic bomb explosion should still have 
been increasing its capacity for producing 
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fissionable materials is a sobering thought 
indeed. 


The extraordinary dimensions of this 
commitment to military spending are re- 
vealed in the following statement by the 
noted Soviet economist. A. G. Aganbe- 
gian: 

We spend a great deal for defense and we 
have much difficulty in competing with the 
United States in this field because we spend 
almost as much as they do while our eco- 
nomic potential is only half of theirs. Of 
about 100 million of the active population, 
about 30 to 40 million work for defense.“ 


Mind you, half the labor force—49 
million—is already working on the farms. 
You do the arithmetic—that leaves only 
10 to 20 million workers to perform all 
the other functions in the economy, to 
supply consumer needs, to build refrig- 
erators, office equipment, to build con- 
veniences for the home, to build what 
they have to have to conduct mechanical 
activities on the farms, to put electric 


lights around the country—with only 10 
million to 20 million workers to perform 
these other functions. No wonder the 
Communist clamor for America to send 
them more consumer goods so that they 
can continue to divert, even increasingly, 
their men and their materiel, their 
equipment, their plants, and their fac- 
tories to manufacture implements of war 
to send to Vietnam to kill American boys, 
to send to the Middle East to create 
crisis, trouble, and potential war over 
there, as well as other troubled areas of 
the world. 

Taken in these terms, the wonder is 
not that productivity has fallen off, but 
rather why are they not bankrupt? 

A year or so ago, Oleg Penkovskiy’s 
papers were published. The book has been 
a bestseller. I only wish it would be read 
by all those at the other end of the ave- 
nue who deal with these policies, as well 
as those who believe in this phony 
détente nonsense. This patriot of the 
world—he was that in every sense of the 
word—sacrificed his life to expose the 
evil schemes of Khrushchev. I might add 
that the present leaders, Kosygin and 
Brezhnev, do not come off well either in 
Penkovskiy’s accounts. 

But in this, one gets a very clear pic- 
ture that every product of any kind we 
send to the Soviet Union today becomes 
an implement of war. As Barney Baruch 
once put it: 


ê Ibid., page 135. 

7 The Italian Journal Bandiera Rosa, July, 
1965. 

Nork.—A western economist corroborates 
this statement with an analysis of figures 
published in Soviet accounts of product ac- 
quisitions. In the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee Report, “New Directions in the Soviet 
Economy,” Michael] Boretsky writes (see page 
233): “Needless to say these estimates might 
contain a sizeable margin of error. Yet it 
does not seem probable that the errors could 
be as large as to change the broad con- 
clusions; namely, that the Soviet industrial 
defense establishment has grown at the rate 
more than twice that of the Soviet economy 
and that by 1963 it was in absolute terms 
about as large or larger than that of the 
United States, and that the growth of this 
establishment must have been a factor in 
poor efficiency of the economy at large.” 
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In time of war, there is no such thing as 
a nonstrategic export to an enemy. 


Nothing has transpired to change that 
picture. The point is that in the Soviet 
Union today, as we put the X-ray up to 
the economic problems currently before 
them, the Communists in Russia cannot 
have both guns and butter there any 
more than we can have them here. 

As you read this book, you discover the 
enormity of the undertaking. Soviet mis- 
siles, in contrast to our own, are the 
product of thousands of hours of engi- 
neering, each a separate project, much 
as our earliest prototypes were. You see, 
lacking mass production technology, a 
great deal of extra machining is neces- 
sary. The point is that this cannot be 
done without expense to other endeavors. 
This is why the Soviet Union does not 
have engineers to design automobiles, 
petrochemical plants and all the rest of 
the civilian products embodied by our 
modern economy—they are off building 
weapons Oi War. Iv 15 also why they seek 
to import U.S. advanced plant technology 
in turn-key packages. 

During the Consular Treaty debate, I 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD page 
after page after page after bloody page 
showing specifically the kinds of sup- 
plies, products, machinery, and equip- 
ment that President Johnson personally 
authorized Americans to sell the Rus- 
sians in an Executive order dated 
October 12, 1966. Since then he has ex- 
panded that sad list by many other items, 
some 40 additional types of exports in 
number. 

SOVIET DRIVE FOR NEW MARKETS 


To get the hard currencies to pay for 
western technology the Soviets must find 
new customers for products no longer 
desired by traditional buyers. The mar- 
kets which returned handsome rewards 
in postwar years, the East European 
states in particular, now suffer from in- 
digestion brought on by overpurchase of 
Soviet machine tools and plant tech- 
nology. Indeed, the principal difficulty 
now facing East European economies is 
intrabloc redundancy, a result of short- 
sighted duplication of Soviet industrial- 
ization in each of the Satellite countries. 

Steel mills and foundries distant from 
coal and iron fields find they cannot op- 
erate competitively in the fact of world 
oversupply of cheap steel. In other lines, 
overreliance on Soviet machinery has 
saddled these countries with the same 
backward technology which hamstrings 
the Soviet industry. Because of this over- 
duplication, all too often bloc traders find 
themselves rubbing elbows in the same 
market. Khrushchev’s complaint that the 
Soviet economy suffered from extrava- 
gant overdiversification applies equally 
to the situation in the Eastern European 
satellites. Now that these countries real- 
ize the error of their way, they are dis- 
inclined to order more of the same. But 
in looking elsewhere, the Soviets find 
they have other problems. Rather short- 
sightedly, they have burdened their cus- 
tomers in less developed countries with 
long-term debts for vast quantities of 
unneeded, but expensive, military wares. 
In this situation, they have nowhere to 
turn but the West. 
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So when we buy communist products, 
the money collected from these purchases 
helps them to buy scarce industrial tech- 
nology elsewhere. 

Every merchant selling a Communist 
import, every American citizen buying a 
Communist import, helps by just that 
much to keep the Communist munitions 
program geared up and fully operating. 
This is inevitable when we pursue the 
profane policy which promotes trade 
with an enemy while we seek at the same 
time to defeat it. 


THE MEANING IN ALL THIS 


In reviewing these matters in such de- 
tail, is has been my purpose to refute the 
contention of Secretary of State Rusk 
that “in overall size, the Soviet economy 
is closer to self-sufficiency than even the 
vast economy of the United States. Cer- 
tainly, it is only marginally dependent 
upon products of the free world.” Un- 
happily for America, this opinion is con- 
tradicted by the facts. As Werner Keller, 


in his book, “East Minus West Equals 
Zero,” sums it up: 

The history of the U.S.S.R. provides a 
unique example of the rise and development 
of a great power. It took its mortal enemy as 
a model, and legally or illegally adopted all 
the technical, industrial and scientific 
achievements from the whole of Western 
Europe and America for its own use, claim- 
ing them as its own . . . If the Soviets had 
succeeded, as Bolshevism continuously 
boasts, then this would in any case haye 
been a triumph for international capitalism, 
which supplied the credit, the machinery, 
the designs, the patents, the engineers and 
the technicians, everything indeed of deci- 
sive importance, the whole capitalist produc- 
tion in fact for the Russians’ use. 


There is truth in what Mr. Keller says. 
He may not be as good a diplomat as is 
our Secretary of State, but I am con- 
fident he is a better businessman and 
knows a little more about the significance 
of this unsound and unwise trade policy 
doing so much to prolong our war in Viet- 
nam. Look at all the military achieve- 
ments credited to the Soviet Union. Was 
not it the treachery of Klaus Fuchs that 
enabled them to build the nuclear bomb? 
The British certainly gave them the jet 
engine know-how when they sold those 
Rolls Royce engines to Russia in the late 
1940’s. And how about those marvelous 
space feats? After World War II, the en- 
tire German missile establishment with a 
few noteworthy exceptions was uplifted 
and transported to Russia to continue 
research and development under a new 
trademark. It is often forgotten that 
General Electric, Ford, and other leading 
U.S. companies built the industrial base 
for modern Russia during the 1920’s and 
1930's. Later, $10 billion in U.S. lend-lease 
goods spurred the Soviet economy all the 
more. 

But here is the rub. These machines 
are wearing out or are too inefficient 
compared to new generation machines 
made possible by Western discoveries in 
applied technology. That is why Kosygin 
told the party faithful that they must 
look much more to imports from the West 
to solve the problems in the Soviet 
economy. It is also why Mr. Malov, 
the president of Amtorg, which is the 
Soviet trade agency here in America, tells 
U.S. businessmen that they must see to 
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it that strategic controls are abolished 
if they want trade expanded. 

What are those problems, Mr. Presi- 
dent? “How can we send more Migs, 
more flamethrowers, more ground-to- 
ground rockets, more petroleum, to Viet- 
nam, so we can help our Communist as- 
sociates there kill more American boys?” 
That is the No. 1 economic problem in 
the Soviet Union. Why should we want 
to solve that problem? Why, in heaven’s 
name, should we make it easier for them 
to make it more difficult for us? The ad- 
ministration is going to have to answer 
that question, and they are going to have 
to answer it from A to izzard if they are 
going to try to sneak through an auto- 
mobile plant to be built in Russia, with 
American money, without a hearing, 
without advance notice, without public 
justification, but just as the result of a 
political push from the other end of the 
avenue. 

‘WILL WE NEVER LEARN? 

Second, I hope that it is clear from this 
review that trade with the Soviet Union 
is not going to change any bad intentions. 
For 50 years we have traded with Soviet 
despots and today we are worse off be- 
cause of it. Remember how our Govern- 
ment pussyfooted around the issue of 
scrap iron and oil exports to Japan, 
avoiding a moral embargo for fear of 
provoking the Japanese? Today, we seem 
bent on the same meek course of action. 
Will we never learn? The same advice 
that stopped President Roosevelt from 
acting seems to intrude into the White 
House today—probably from the same 
would-be war profiteers and other greedy 
interests who know how to make a fast 
buck when the war is on if the adminis- 
tration will permit them to sell supplies 
to our own enemies. It is as crass as that. 
It is as blunt and brutal and heart rend- 
ing as that to the mothers and fathers 
of America whose boys are being killed 
increasingly today in their heroic battle 
for freedom in Vietnam. 

Most of us remember our President as 
a man of great ability, shrewd, and inci- 
sive when he served his country so ably 
as the majority leader here in the Sen- 
ate. It makes me wonder sometimes 
whether there is any hope for the execu- 
tive branch when it transforms a former 
rugged individualist like Lyndon John- 
son into an advocate of trade with our 
adversaries in time of war. Who would 
expect that from a Texan? But it is hap- 
pening in America right now. Perhaps 
my friend, Walter George, of Georgia, 
who served this body so well for so long, 
was everlastingly right when he said: 

The greatest problem in this country to- 
day is to get the Washington bureaucracy to 
carry out the intent of Congress. 


That, Mr. President, brings up a good 
point, and that is the East-West trade 
bill. Why is it desirable to obligate Amer- 
ica’s money to build a thinly disguised 
munitions plant in Communist Russia, 
labeled an automobile plant, to be run 
by a foreign power, but financed by the 
mothers and fathers of the boys to be 
killed by the munitions to be produced 
by Moscow and shipped to Vietnam or 
to the Mideast? 


THE EXPORT CONTROL FARCE 


When the Johnson administration sent 
up the East-West trade bill last year, the 
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American public was reassured that 
nothing in this bridges-to-the-East pro- 
posal would reduce the effect of the Ex- 
port Control Act or the embargo against 
Asian Communist countries and Cuba. 

Those of us who have watched the 
manner in which the Export Control Act 
has been administered certainly would 
wonder what they were talking about. In 
recent years, the Department of Com- 
merce has time after time approved ex- 
ports to the Soviet bloc of such goods as 
computers, electronic navigation gear, 
scientific instruments, and precision ma- 
chine tools in such volume as to make a 
farcical pretense out of export controls. 
In 1962, out of concern for this growing 
permissiveness, the Congress wrote into 
the law new language expressly pro- 
hibiting shipment of goods of economic 
significance so there would be no mis- 
understanding. It was a waste of time. 
We see today the cream of Western tech- 
nology being freely provided to Soviet 
economic planners, literally so when, as 
in many instances, we release plans for 
complete plants, free of charge. 

From my earlier description of the So- 
viet economy, I am sure you understand 
the difficulty which they now face. There 
should be no question that anything we 
send which enables them to correct 
faulty engineering or rebuild deficient 
industries is of great economic conse- 
quence. 

Even Secretary of Commerce Trow- 
bridge concedes this when he says: 

The value of U.S. origin technical know- 
how that we have licensed this year for ex- 
port by United States industrial and en- 
gineering firms to Eastern Europe ... would 
be significantly higher than for goods alone, 


Let me repeat, the law expressly pro- 
hibits exports of goods of economic sig- 
nificance. Nor does he encourage us to 
believe that full faith and credit is given 
to prohibitions in the law when he says: 

Some types of commodities and technology 
are being approved for Eastern European 
countries that we were not approving a few 
years ago. This does not mean that we have 
ceased to regard these items as strategic and 
that we are ready to remove them from 
validated license control. They are still “grey 
area” items meaning items that can have 
both peaceful and strategic uses. We are, 
however, finding it possible to approve them 
in some cases because it is possible to deter- 
mine that the “grey area” item will be used 
in a particular instance for peaceful pur- 
poses. 


What tommyrot, to come from a Cab- 
inet officer. Yes, this can be used for war 
purposes by Russia, or for peace pur- 
poses they say; but since it can be used 
for both, and since the Russians have 
said they are going to use it for peace 
purposes, we are going to send it over to 
Russia right now. 

There is nothing in the law that makes 
allowances for trusting Soviet declara- 
tions that strategic goods will be used 
for nonstrategic purposes. The Soviets 
invariably refuse entry to plants where 
these goods are installed, even when 
necessary maintenance must be per- 
formed to comply with contract terms. 
Instead, the U.S. engineer must direct 
the work at long distance from a Moscow 
hotel, And we are to believe them when 
they say these are peaceful uses? In- 
credible. 
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It is no wonder there are those gray 
area decisions. No wonder such decisions 
are made, by people who do not have to 
retain their jobs by election by the pub- 
lic. No wonder these gray area decisions 
find their ultimate result in the black 
crepe of mourning on the doors of in- 
creasing thousands of American homes 
because of this unsound, unwise, and 
unrewarding policy. 

In agriculture, which as I have pointed 
out has long been deficient, we send 
them complete fertilizer plant technol- 
ogy. We send them all the equipment 
needed to automate potash mining. We 
send them herbicides, insecticides and 
pesticides. And what happens? Lo and 
behold, grain yield per acre jumps from 
5 to 12 bushels. I ask you, who in his 
right mind could say that is insignifi- 
cant? Who in his right mind would say 
this does not relieve additional Russian 
manpower to make weapons to kill 
American boys? Certainly, the Russians 
do not, when they boast that the record 
harvest last fall proves the ultimate 
triumph of Soviet methods. Such non- 
sense, indeed. 

Let us lock at the Soviet oil indus- 
try for a moment. Lots of people are 
worried about the great increase in So- 
viet oil exports. Their tanker fleet has 
doubled in size. New pipelines stretch 
from Russia to every European satellite 
country, and we have exported them 
some of the supplies to build the pipe 
lines. More are planned into Western 
Europe. They have more prospecting 
crews out looking for oil than the com- 
bined total of all Western interests ac- 
cording to the National Petroleum 
Council. The handwriting is on the wall 
when the Soviets pledge to destroy west- 
ern influence in the Middle East by un- 
dercutting the market for its oil. That 
is exactly what they are doing now that 
they have talked the Arabs into cutting 
off Europe from oil. As it turns out, 
the Europeans had nothing to worry 
about because it happens that the So- 
viets have a large oil surplus and they 
have no moral qualms over taking ad- 
vantage of their partner’s mistakes. 

But the Soviets have a problem. Made 
in Russia oil drills are good only for 
shallow wells. Diamond bits for deep 
drilling are made in the United States. 
But do we take advantage of it? No in- 
deed. Among the items removed from 
export control by President Johnson on 
October 12 last year were diamond drill 
bits. I wonder if perhaps that helped 
produce the panic, the trouble, and the 
crisis in the Middle East. 

Each time the Department of Com- 
merce approves the shipment of a stra- 
tegic item, it is obliged to publish the 
fact that an export license has been is- 
sued. The Department tried to get out 
of this a couple of years ago, but Con- 
gress insisted that the reporting be con- 
tinued. I was among the insisters then, 
as I am among the insisters now. These 
lists of approved shipments are real eye- 
openers. Because there are so many on 
each list—they usually number 400 to 500 
transactions every day—they abbreviate 
the description of the license, so it is not 
always obvious just what exactly is being 
shipped. But even at a casual glance, it 
is clear that we are shipping tremendous 
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quantities of chemicals to the Soviet Un- 
ion. They usually obscure the true iden- 
tity by categorizing these licensed ship- 
ments under some abbreviated name. 

But every now and then they slip up 
and identify the chemical in parentheses. 
For instance, on March 10, and again on 
August 16, 1966, the Commerce Depart- 
ment approved shipments of diethylene 
glycol worth $482,250. And guess what 
this chemical is used for? According to 
the Rose Chemical Dictionary, this 
chemical is used in the manufacture of 
explosives and liquid rocket propellants, 
and we are selling it to Russia now. It 
can also be used as a plasticizer in solid 
rocket propellants of the type suitable for 
air-to-air missiles like the ones that are 
shooting down our planes in Vietnam. 

Other chemicals shipped in great quan- 
tity to the Soviet Union in the last year 
are used for the production of oxalic 
acid which is a purifying agent for glyc- 
erol. Again, an important ingredient in 
the manufacture of explosives. 

Already this year we have shipped $2,- 
387,000 worth of chemical wood pulp to 
the Soviet Union. That sounds harmless 
enough until you look it up, until you talk 
to the chemists and industrialists, and 
look at the record, and do a tremendous 
amount of research—which an ordinary 
Senator should not be called upon to do 
individually to get the facts—to protect 
American boys from their own Govern- 
ment. But look it up, and see what it is 
used for. It is used to make nitrocellu- 
lose—an important ingredient for solid 
rocket fuels. They are now using rockets 
against us in Vietnam. 

On May 9, 1967, our Government ap- 
proved a shipment of polyvinyl butyral 
valued at $268,975. I found it in the 
record. According to the chemical dic- 
tionary, this product is primarily used 
as an interlayer in bullet-resistant glass. 

I suppose you can use that for peace- 
time purposes, to keep one of the Com- 
munist secret policemen from shooting 
you on your way home after you leave 
the Kremlin. But you can also use it in 
a war, in a helicopter or in a plane. Why, 
in heaven’s name, should Americans be 
permitted to profiteer by selling that 
kind of weaponry to Russia, when all she 
has to do is repackage it and send it on 
to Hanoi? It would be just as simple, just 
as easy, though not as profitable, of 
course, to would-be war profiteers for us 
to send those war supplies directly to 
Hanoi and say, We have our boys there, 
shoot them down. This will make it easier 
for you to expand our casualty list and 
to decrease yours.” 

According to one of our top missile 
experts, Mr. C. Stark Droper: 

The key area for advances in control and 
guidance is still the region in which the 
basic limitation exist—that is, in the high 


accuracy sensing of geometrical informa- 
tion.“ 


As I have already pointed out to the 
Senate—see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 
21, 1967, page 16629—our Commerce 
Department authorized the shipment of 
just such an instrument, a Worden 
Gravimeter, on February 1, 1967. As I 


8 Space Flight Report, the American Rocket 
Society, 1962, page 91. 
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understand it, the license approval has 
now been withdrawn for further con- 
sideration, but if this instrument ever 
reaches the Soviet bloc you can be sure 
it will be used to improve the accuracy 
of Soviet missiles. 

Now this is not some exaggerated 
horror story I am making up. These are 
only representative instances of goods 
we are shipping to Russia with love and 
best wishes. Remember, all the items on 
the published list of license approvals 
have been previously identified by the 
executive branch as strategic commodi- 
ties. These shipments are not uninten- 
tional errors. It is fully recognized that 
these items have military application or 
they would not have required approval 
in the first place. 

Mr. President, this travesty has gone 
on long enough. Americans across the 
length and breadth of this land should 
contact their Senators and Representa- 
tives, and let them know what they want 
to have happen in terms of trading with 
the enemy in time of war. 

Now when you question the Commerce 
Department about their approving spe- 
cific exceptions to the export controls, 
they always explain that these were 
licensed because comparable goods were 
available from other sources. This is 
what they tell you when they allow some 
of our advanced computers to be shipped 
to Russia. Somehow I find this difficult 
to believe when, at the same time, we 
hear all these complaints from our Euro- 
pean friends about the technology gap. 
And where do they point the accusing 
finger? At computers and electronics. 

These are the technologies Europe 
wants a larger share of. General de 
Gaulle is very upset with our General 
Electric Co. They bought controlling in- 
terest in the French company Bull which 
is about the top producer of computers 
outside the United States. When General 
Electric looked into the operation, ex- 
amined the market and the product line, 
they found that they were not good 
enough. They did not perform as well, 
and they were too expensive to produce 
compared to the G.E. line. General Elec- 
tric had no choice but to switch over to 
the U.S. designs. So you see, those so- 
called comparable goods, at least in com- 
puters, are not all that they are supposed 
to be. Besides, why else would the Soviets 
shop here if they could buy the same 
from some other supplier? You can bet 
that they have no interest in shoring up 
the American economy. No, they want 
U.S. products because they are clearly 
superior. 

Now what about the other point, of 
keeping the embargo against the Asian 
Communist states and Cuba? How can it 
possibly be effective when we grant mil- 
lions of dollars in concessions on grain 
deals with countries like Poland and 
Yugoslavia, and then when our back is 
turned they use these extra allowances to 
increase aid to Cuba and North Vietnam? 
We could as well send the wheat and 
food to Vietnam itself, instead of the 
people who transship it to our enemy. 
This is exactly what happened in Poland 
when, in October 1966, we agreed to 
negotiate a $26 million debt overdue for 
food-for-peace sales. Having won this 
concession, the Poles then announced 
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that they planned to extend $30 million 
in aid to North Vietnam. 

Twenty-eight times we have urged 
North Vietnam to come to the nego- 
tiating table, but we have continued to 
send the Vietcong supplies through Rus- 
sia and its Communist satellites, which 
has made it inadvisable from the North 
Vietnam viewpoint to come to the nego- 
tiating table. 

What good have been the 28 invita- 
tions to negotiate when North Viet- 
nem has been furnished the implements 
of war from Communist countries to 
whom we sell and send the raw materials 
and supplies from which the implements 
of war are made? When the terms of 
bargain were confirmed in January this 
year, the Polish Government flouted the 
spirit of our concession again by con- 
cluding a new multimillion-dollar aid 
pact with Cuba. Obviously, we are laying 
the foundations for aid to our enemies 
when we indirectly provide the credit. 

Representative Paul. FINDLEY and 
other Members of the House have not 
been sitting quietly by while this travesty 
has been developing. They and the 
Comptroller General pointed out recently 
that the administration saw no contra- 
diction in a policy which allocates $9 
million worth of U.S. vegetable oils to 
Yugoslavia at the very time that country 
declares support for “fraternal” North 
Vietnam and sends hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in medical supplies to 
our enemy. This is a flagrant breach of 
the embargo and furthermore is in di- 
rect violation to provisions of the Ap- 
propriations for Agriculture and Related 
Agencies Act of 1966. But, remember, the 
Johnson administration can be rather 
cavalier when it comes to interpreting 
the law when it applies to trade with our 
adversaries. 


BLOC AID TO NORTH VIETNAM 


Whenever proponents speak of East- 
West trade, they take pains to defend the 
Soviet Union as working for peace in 
Vietnam. 

That would be information, helpful 
and encouraging if it were a fact. But 
Americans have a sort of stubborn policy 
of looking for facts behind the great 
generalities couched in terms which are 
not always susceptible of proof. We are 
told at the other end of the avenue that 
the bulk of military supplies for Vietnam 
comes from China. Technically, it may 
be true that the war materiel is shipped 
over Chinese railways en route to Hanoi, 
but make no mistake about it, the weap- 
ons that kill our boys and shoot down our 
aircraft originate in Soviet factories. 
Twenty-five battalions of SAM missiles, 
each with six launchers, and over 200 
Mig fighters have been shipped from 
Russia to Vietnam. The SAMs of course 
have not been too successful—but be- 
cause of them our fighter-bombers must 
come in at low altitude where they are 
sitting ducks for a withering barrage 
from the estimated 17,000 antiaircraft 
guns supplied by Russia to Hanoi. 

In an article appearing in the Febru- 
ary 14, 1967, edition of the authoritative 
Wall Street Journal, the following de- 
tails concerning Soviet aid were re- 
ported: 
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There’s no question that the Soviet Union 
is the primary supplier of war goods to North 
Vietnam, even though rival China loudly 
disputes that fact. U.S. intelligence experts 
estimate that the Russians have supplied 
North Vietnam with more than $600 million 
in military aid, including $500 million in 
arms alone, since 1953; of that total, 85% 
has been sent since August 1964, when North 
Vietnamese ships attacked U.S. Destroyers in 
the Gulf of Tonkin and the Vietnam war 
began heating up rapidly. Since 1953 the 
Chinese have given Hanoi only $150 million 
in military aid, 65% of that since August 
1964. 


Would you not agree with me, Mr. 
President, that this administration at 
least owes the American public a state- 
ment directly from the White House an- 
swering that statement in the authori- 
tative Wall Street Journal? 

If that statement is not true, let the 
administration tell us why it is false. 
I state that it is a shameful fact that we 
are selling anything to Russia. It wants, 
and I think it deserves, more unanimity 
for its war effort than it gets, but it will 
get less, rather than more, unless it 
comes clean and lets us know the facts 
behind this great desire to increase trade 
with our enemy. 

Are we really interested in ending the 
war successfully? Or is this conflict to be 
prolonged as a sort of giant WPA proj- 
ect to give millions of dollars in profits 
to those in America who are privileged to 
sell supplies to the enemy in time of war? 
What really are the facts behind this 
curious and self-defeating war—prolong- 
ing trade policy? 

The Soviets have also been generous in 
other aid to North Vietnam. Credit them 
with four thermoelectric and two hydro- 
electric stations—and 17 more are un- 
der construction. Machine shops, a fac- 
tory for diesel engines, and an automobile 
repair and accessories plant are on the 
Soviet aid list. Coal mining capacity— 
absolutely essential to the North Viet- 
namese economy because exports of coal 
are the main source of foreign curren- 
cies—has doubled under Soviet technical 
and mechanical assistance. 

Phosphate production has increased 
from 66,000 tons in 1957 to 1.4 million 
tons—an increase again made possible by 
installation of Soviet equipment. Does 
that ring a bell? It should because mil- 
lions of dollars of U.S. technology and 
automated phosphate mining equipment 
were shipped to Russia in the early 
1960’s. Seven times this year the Com- 
merce Department has allowed thou- 
sands of dollars in repair parts for these 
installations to be shipped.’ Can we be 
sure they are destined for Russia, or are 
they being transshipped to North Viet- 
nam? I strongly suspect that some of it 
Was sent to Russia from American ma- 
chine shops at a profit. 

There is hardly a sector in the econ- 
omy that has not benefited from sub- 
stantial doses of Soviet technical assist- 
ance. A pharmaceutical factory was 
pledged for the 1961-65 5-year plan. 
And the fancy that monolithic com- 
munism is dead does not jibe with the 
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$200 million in aid which was pledged to 
North Vietnam by European satellite 
countries last October. With the aid of 
Czechoslovakia, a number of broadcast- 
ing, telegraph, and automatic telephone 
systems have been installed. And, of 
course, 100 percent of the petroleum re- 
quirements are filled by bloc shipments, 
the largest contribution by far being 
made by the Soviet Union.” 

Where is the detente? The detente is 
between and among the Communist 
countries who make the maximum war- 
time use of our American capitalists in 
our free economy system who are selling 
to them at a profit when American boys 
spit blood and die in Vietnam from 
weapons thus supplied. 

The truth is that the Soviet bloc aid 
to Vietnam is so large and substantial 
that were it to cease tomorrow, the im- 
pact would be swift and critical. Surely, 
North Vietnam would find its capacity 
to support insurrection south of the 17th 
parallel so reduced that it would have 
no alternative but to accept return to the 
1954 Geneva Accords, If the Soviet 
Union sincerely desires peace in Viet- 
nam, it need only turn off the economic 
lifeline to Hanoi. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


I shall speak a word or two before I 
close about the Middle East. 

Those who have been counseling that 
the Soviets are “partners in peace” have 
been proven wrong again just last month. 
Let me show how wrong they were. When 
the consular treaty was passed it was 
said that Russia would immediately move 
to ratify it. Months have gone by, and 
our administration is still on tenter- 
hooks. The Russians have not ratified it. 

Kosygin said in his talk to the Amer- 
ican people after the summit conference 
ma Jersey: “No, we have not acted 
ye 9 

Extravagant pledges of Soviet support 
and accelerated shipments of Soviet war 
material to the Arab States more than 
anything else led to Nasser’s belligerent 
closing of the Straits of Tiran. And the 
ensuing hard-line of Ambassador Fedo- 
renko in the United Nations could have 
been taken right out of the diary of 
Andrey Vyshinskiy. If that were not 
enough, we have all those bad intentions 
underscored by Premier Kosygin him- 
self in his comments following the Glass- 
boro summit. He made it clear that the 
Soviet Union will not encourage any 
negotiations on Vietnam until the bomb- 
ing stops and U.S. troops are withdrawn. 
He thumbed his nose at those who say 
a détente exists between the countries. 
He also pledged continuing support of all 
so-called wars of national liberation and 
clearly indicated Russia’s intention of 
continuing to arm the Arab world. And 
this was not political eyewash for the 
folks back home as some apologists would 
have it. This is something they are doing 
today around the clock with surplusage 
made possible because of greed-soaked 
American exports to Russia in time of 
war. 


Shortly after Glassboro, after the 
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summit, it was disclosed that the Soviet 
Union had already shipped 200 new 
fighters to Egypt to make up for the 230 
lost early in June.“ Yet we continue to 
ship more and more American supplies to 
the Soviet bloc, knowing full well that 
these goods ease the burden on economies 
taxed to the limit, not to supply the needs 
of their own people, but to feed fresh fuel 
on the fires of crisis in the Middle East 
and Vietnam. 
CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, I cannot believe trade 
with communism serves the national in- 
terest. We have reduced our strategic 
bombers by 75 percent. We have removed 
our missiles from NATO sites in Europe 
and Turkey. We have scrapped most 
of our big payload Atlas missiles. We 
have abstained from installing an anti- 
ballistic missile system. Over and over 
again, our negotiators have pursued 
parity in weapons. And what is the 
answer? Why, the Soviets have turned 
around and redoubled efforts to increase 
their military apparatus. Five years ago, 
the U.S. military posture completely out- 
distanced Soviet capabilities. Today, the 
Soviet military base is as large as, or 
larger than, our own. 

But this enormous investment has not 
been without cost. The Soviet economy, 
which had boomed for so long, now 
falters. If it is to get going again, either 
there must be wholesale imports of west- 
ern technology, as Kosygin called for in 
his address to the 23d Congress of the 
Communist Party, or they must shift in- 
vestments and human resources out of 
the military sector. Obviously, our na- 
tional interest is better served by restrict- 
ing them to the second choice. 

Besides, who ever heard of trade re- 
ducing tensions. Right up to the begin- 
ning of both world wars, England, Ger- 
many, and France were each other’s best 
customers. Until the open breach of 
August 1960, trade between China and 
the Soviet Union was larger than either 
country shared with any other. Nor did 
the fact that the United States was 
Japan's largest market deter the sneak 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Why do these historians who tell us 
that trade brings us peace not show us 
how it does so, when trade between the 
biggest traders so frequently results in 
war. 

Finally, I cannot accept trade with ad- 
versaries so long as our citizens are dying 
on the Vietnam battlefields. The United 
States is the hope of mankind. If actions 
cannot be consistent with ideals, how can 
we hope to lead others to believe in 
them? Such trade is no less than contra- 
band, and there can be no legitimate 
profit for those who traffick in it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am constrained to object. The 
majority leader indicated yesterday that 
the morning business would begin at 12 
o’clock, at the completion of the 1 hour 
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which had been allotted to the distin- 
guished Senator; that there would be a 
brief period set aside for the transaction 
of routine morning business; and that 
somewhere between 12:15 and 12:30, the 
Senate would continue its consideration 
of the agricultural appropriations bill. 
I am very sorry to have to object. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that we 
proceed with the transaction of routine 
morning business, and that statements 
made during that period be limited to 3 
minutes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Reserving the right 
to object 

Mr. MUNDT. May I have the first 3 
minutes of the morning hour? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is the unanimous- 
consent request which the Senator from 
West Virginia is making in conformity 
with the unanimous-consent agreement 
that was entered into last night? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It is in 
conformity up to the point of the limita- 
tion of 3 minutes on morning business 
speeches. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Previously, there was 
no agreement that the morning speeches 
would be limited to 3 minutes? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That is 
correct. But the majority leader stated 
that morning business would begin at 12 
o'clock, and that the Senate would con- 
tinue its consideration of the unfinished 
business, which is the agricultural appro- 
priations bill, somewhere between 12:15 
and 12:30. So it is my thought that if we 
can get on now with the morning busi- 
ness, the Senator from South Dakota can 
proceed for the first 3 minutes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am perfectly 
agreeable, and make no objection to the 
Senator from South Dakota completing 
his speech. I withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


EMBARGO ON AID TO ENEMIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MUNDT. So long as hostilities in 
Vietnam continue, so long as Communist 
countries arm and feed terroristic insur- 
rections in any foreign land, it is im- 
moral, it is un-Christian, it is un-Ameri- 
can, and it is unrewarding in every way 
to support them with trade from Ameri- 
can sources. Surely, this is abundantly 
clear. It is my earnest conviction that re- 
straint of trade with the Communist 
world is needed now more than ever. 
That is why I am today introducing leg- 
islation to declare an embargo on exports 
to the Soviet Union and its East Euro- 
pean satellites until such time that they 
abandon support for so-called wars of 
national liberation in Southeast Asia. I 
am also introducing legislation raising 
levies on all bloc products imported by 
200 percent. They are the ones feeding 
the war machine in North Vietnam. Let 
them pay for it. When the appropriate 
bills are submitted for consideration, I 
intend to introduce additional legislation 
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which will eliminate executive determi- 
nation” escape clauses in our Food for 
Peace Act, the Export-Import Bank Act 
and the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Act. 

The intent of Congress has been 
clearly registered yet it continues to be 
flagrantly disregarded by the adminis- 
tration. 

The Constitution provides that Con- 
gress shall regulate trade. Not the Presi- 
dent. It is we who are remiss. Let us 
join together and reestablish a trade 
policy which truly serves the national 
interest—if in fact the administration 
will not act on its own power. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from South Dakota 
for presenting a powerful and compre- 
hensive analysis of present and recent 
Russian history and of the cold war con- 
frontation which is the central fact of 
international relations. The compre- 
hensiveness of the Senator’s remarks, 
the eloquence of his expression, and the 
conviction with which he has articulated 
his arguments in support of the two bills 
which I am pleased to cosponsor, leave 
neither latitude nor necessity for elabo- 
ration. 

I intend to discuss yet another facet of 
this complicated and difficult-to-under- 
stand subject. Since we are confronted 
with a time limitation, I shall withhold 
further remarks now and conclude by 
saying that the distinguished senior 
Senator from South Dakota has made a 
most important and convincing con- 
tribution to the assessment of fact which 
should precede any judgment on ex- 
panded East-West trade. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator very 
much, and I am glad to have him as a 
cosponsor. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I commend the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota for bringing up 
this problem with such great thoughtful- 
ness and ability. I had planned to deliver 
a speech on the same subject today, of 
over an hour, but I will postpone it, be- 
cause of our legislative program, until 
sometime next week. 

But I do say to the Senator that this 
matter is of enormous importance to our 
country, and I support him wholeheart- 
edly in his efforts to bring this matter to 
the front and to do something about it. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator. 
He is most generous and encouraging in 
his comments. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I too, 
should like to lend my support to the 
Senator from South Dakota. I commend 
him for his excellent presentation of the 
subject. It is probably the most vital sub- 
ject discussed in this Chamber. 

At a later date, I will make extended 
remarks on this subject, and I appreciate 
the privilege of joining with the Senator. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator for 
his remarks. 

This is the result of many months of 
research, and a sequel to this subject, if 
needed, will come from the same source 
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as I expect to address the Senate further 
on this subject some day next week. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I wish to commend the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MunprtT] for his excellent speech on the 
dangers of East-West trade. He has 
pointed out, in thought-provoking detail 
and with convincing logic, the fallacies of 
our present policy. I wish to associate my- 
self with his remarks. 

My mail from Idaho expresses the con- 
cern that Senator Munpt has so clearly 
analyzed today. 

John E. Davis, national commander of 
the American Legion, expressed himself 
forcefully in opposition to East-West 
trade in a statement published in the 
American Legion magazine for July 1967. 
I ask unanimous consent that his state- 
ment be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

East-West TRADE—THE DANGEROUS ILLUSION 

A proposed “East-West Trade Relations 
Act” is receiving serious consideration in the 
Congress, and is backed by the Administra- 
tion. It would encourage and simplify much 
broader trade relations between the United 
States and the Communist-bloc nations, The 
American Legion is officially opposed to this 
concept, and we have both short-range and 
long-range objections. 

In our short-range objections, our National 
Executive Committee this May called on Con- 
gress to prohibit further trade between the 
United States and any Soviet-bloc country 
“which is providing North Vietnam with as- 
sistance of any form that can increase the 
war-making potential of the enemy... .” 
We need explain nothing further to justify 
that objection. Any such trade amounts to 
trading with the enemy in time of war. In 
the short run, we can only express amaze- 
ment that East-West trade should be ad- 
vanced while hostilities backed by the entire 
Communist world continue in Vietnam, and 
have since taken on a new dimension in the 
Near East. 

Our long-range objections are better re- 
flected in the action of our last National Con- 
vention, which opposed trade with the Com- 
munist bloc except in specific cases in which 
concrete advantage to us could be spelled out. 
So long as the Cold War continues, even in 
the absence of armed conflict, we believe 
that should be the absolute limit of trade 
agreements with the Communist bloc. Here 
we recognize that trade might be used as a 
means of weakening the cohesiveness of the 
Soviet bloc, that our trade might be helpful 
in causing a member country of that bloc to 
weaken its ties with the Soviet power centers. 

We have, for instance, engaged in limited 
trade with Communist Poland and Yugo- 
slavia in such hopes. In the case of Poland, 
even Senator Fulbright has had to admit that 
its leaders have actually drifted toward a 
greater reliance on the Kremlin while enjoy- 
ing favorable U.S. trade relations. 

We have possibly made some headway in 
independence from Soviet domination with 
some small trade, though that isn’t conclu- 
sive yet. Whether we succeed or fail in such 
ventures, they are at least tied to a very clear 
purpose, in which we are trying to use trade 
instead of bullets as a weapon in the Cold 
War. 

But the proposals for a general broaden- 
ing of our trade with the Communist world 
totally escape any practical purpose. They 
prevent us from using trade as a weapon, by 
simply extending it freely in broad terms. 
The very arguments in favor of broader 
East-West trade are dreamy and generalized. 
The commonest one of all is that we would 
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be “building bridges of friendship.” On the 
record, trade is a game of advantage, not 
friendship. Right up to the eve of war, Hit- 
ler and the Japanese Empire traded with 
those they attacked in WW2, and as we well 
know, they traded most earnestly in whatever 
would best strengthen them for the coming 
conflict. 

Last December, Assistant Secretary of State 
Katzenbach argued that proposed East-West 
trade would be in consumer goods, therefore 
it could not be expected to bring any ad- 
vantage to the Soviet military thrust. He 
went on to cite an Italian Fiat agreement 
to build a compact car plant in the Soviet 
Union as an example of the kind of profitable 
trade we are losing in the absence of an East- 
West trade agreement. 

I find such argument to be frightening. 
When our own President is embarrassed by 
burdens that military operations in Vietnam 
impose on his domestic program, how can 
our government argue that the same prin- 
ciple does not apply in the Soviet Union? 
Anything that we do to provide consumer 
satisfaction in the Soviet Union frees Soviet 
energies and resources for their aggressive 
external policies. The point is so obvious 
that I am not really arguing it, but simply 
pointing out the bankruptcy of the ration- 
ales in favor of broad East-West trade. 
Even in the case of the Fiat plant, we now 
have been approached to lend Fiat the money 
for machine tools through the Import-Ex- 
port Bank. Obviously, the Soviets will not 
release sufficient capital from their offensive 
programs even to acquire such an asset. 
They will be happy instead to see us help 
capitalize this plant in Russia for the ben- 
efit of Russia and Italy, while they save 
what capital they can to foot war in Viet- 
nam, the Middle East, Latin America, etc. 

The present move toward East-West trade 
traces to a report in favor of it by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development issued in 
May 1965. A minority report in the same 
study, drafted by committee member Robert 
E. Kleberg, should have received more atten- 
tion. Wrote Kleberg, in part: . . it would 
be unrealistic to hope that mutually useful 
trade could be developed with the Commu- 
nist countries under present circumstances. 
We would receive little benefit from such 
trade and would expose the Western world to 
some or all of the following hazards: 

“(1) An increase in Communist propa- 
ganda and subversion in Latin America under 
the guise of trade. 

“(2) An opening of the trade barriers 
which we have attempted to impose around 
Cuba. 

(3) A further detriment to our balance of 
payments position as a result of the credits 
which we would have to extend to Commu- 
nist countries. 

“(4) An increase in the flow of our techni- 
cal information and know-how to the Com- 
munist world. 

“In short, Communist governments look 
upon trade as a political weapon and use it 
as such. So long as this is true, we should 
attempt to deny it to them,” 

These are hard, demonstrated facts, none of 
lore are met by saying “Bridges of Friend- 

p.” 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Hansen], I now introduce two bills 
relating to the importation of articles 
from Communist countries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. MUNDT 
(for himself and Mr. Hansen), were re- 
ceived, read twice by their titles, and ap- 
propriately referred, as follows: 

S. 2097. A bill to double the customs duties 
on articles imported from Communist coun- 
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tries selling or furnishing materiel to North 
Vietnam; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 2098. A bill to prohibit the export of ar- 
ticles to Communist countries selling or fur- 
nishing materiel to North Vietnam; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 20) to pro- 
vide for a comprehensive review of na- 
tional water resources problems and 
programs, and for other purposes, with 
amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 4833) to 
provide for the conveyance of certain 
real property of the United States sit- 
uated in the State of Pennsylvania, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 4833) to provide for the 
conveyance of certain real property of 
the United States situated in the State of 
Pennsylvania, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 


REPORT ON FINAL SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS OF 
CERTAIN INDIANS 

Nine letters from the Commissioner, 
Indian Claims Commission, Washington, 
D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, reports 
relating to the final settlement of claims of 
certain Indians, Docket Nos. 18-I, 40-J, 13- 
C, 98, 101, 312, 133, and 341 (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


REPORT ON SMOKING AND HEALTH 

A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on smoking and 
health (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Commerce, 
TRANSIT DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR THE 

NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 

A letter from the Administrator, National 

Capital Transportation Agency, Washington, 
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D.C., transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend the National Capital Trans- 
portation Act of 1965 authorizing the prose- 
cution of a transit development program for 
the National Capital region and to further 
the objectives of the Act of July 14, 1960 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORT ON U.S. CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on US. 
contributions to international organizations, 
for the fiscal year 1966 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on review and appraisal of efi- 
ciency and effectiveness of audit activities, 
Department of Commerce dated July 1967 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a secret report on excess military assist- 
ance program property to recipient countries 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


INTERIM REPORT OF FRANKLIN DELANO 
ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, the Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt Commission, Washington, 
D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, an in- 
terim report of that Commission, summariz- 
ing action taken since January 1966 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 


MEMORIAL 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Oregon, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, as follows: 

MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS 
To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress Assembled: 

We, your memorialists, members of the 
Fifty-fourth Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon, most respectfully represent 
as follows: 

Whereas children of Asian mothers are 
being born in Southeast Asia, fathered by 
3 of our American Armed Forces; 
ani 

Whereas in Asian countries a child be- 
longs to the father, never the mother, and 
lacking a father, has no family, no one au- 
thorized to register his birth, and is, there- 
fore, almost universally denied the rights of 
schooling and, later, of access to normal 
employment; and 

Whereas such an Amerasian child is a 
stateless person, one without a country, and, 
hence, a special kind of orphan, condemned 
to anger and bitterness at his lot, and, 
usually to the company of those like him, 
who often form roving bands of juveniles; 
and 

Whereas these children generally prove to 
be individuals of real ability and talent, 
with potential for normal and wholesome 
personality development, and the possibility 
of making real contributions to society; and 

Whereas such organizations as Fathers 
Anonymous, founded by Nobel prize-winner, 
author, and former Asian missionary, Pearl 
Buck, seek to contact the fathers of these 
children and discreetly arrange their volun- 
tary support; and 

Whereas the government is responsible 
for the presence of our young men in South- 
east Asia and for their being uprooted from 
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home, family, and other community re- 
straints; now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the undersigned members 
of the Fifty-fourth Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon: 

(1) The Congress of the United States is 
memorialized to appropriate funds needed 
to aid in the care, support, and later adop- 
tion of Amerasian children within the 
United States. 

(2) A copy of this memorial shall be 
transmitted to the presiding officer of the 
Senate and of the House of Representatives 
of the United States and to each member 
of the Oregon Congressional Delegation. 

Charles Sylvan Paul, Howard D. Willits, 
William H. Stevenson, Paul E. Harrel- 
man, Frank L. Roberts, Kent D. Shu- 
man, Roger E. Morton, Betty Roberts, 
Edward N. Fadeley, Leo M. Thornton, 
Sidney Leiken, L. B. Oey, Harold V. 
Lewis, Dolem Harlan, I. C. Mann, Rod 
McKenzie, Fred Meed, Connie Me- 
Crady, Wayne Punner. 

Morris K. Crohern, M.D., Joe B. Richards, 
Norman R. House, Bill Bradley, Wally 
Priestly, J. E. Bennett, Gerald W. Det- 
ering, F. F. Montgomery, Tom F. 
Hartung, Robert G. Davis, John H. El- 
liott, C. R. Hoyt, C. B. Howe, Floyd 
Bryant, Ralph Geyues, W. Stan Omin- 
kirk, Jason D. Bow, Amos Bauman, 
Joe Rogers. 

Kim Jimstedt, Marva Graham, Lee John, 
Ed Elds, John Anderson, Don McKinn, 
Wm. H. Halinstan, Richard L. Kenney, 
Vern Cobb, Ted Halloch, Ross Morgan, 
Donald R. Husband, John W. Burns, 
George Eve, Arthur P. Ireland, R. F. 
Chapman, 

Philip D. Long, Janus A. Redden, Sid 
Bzut, David Grott, H. Meghn, Fritz 
Chuinard, Don Wilson, Albert Smith, 
Art Atley, Dan Thiel, Al Flegel, Don 
Millner, Shea Strode, Glenn Huston, 
T. W. Henley, J. J. Inskeep, Harvey J. 
Burn. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1956. A bill to extend for 2 years the 
authority for more flexible regulation of 
maximum rates of interest or dividends, 
higher reserve requirements, and open mar- 
ket operations in agency issues (Rept. No. 
396). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, without amendment: 

H. Con. Res. 253. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the printing as a House docu- 
ment of certain maps and indicia relating 
to Vietnam and the Asian Continent (Rept. 
No. 399); 

H. Con. Res. 346. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the printing as a House document 
the pamphlet entitled “Our Flag” (Rept. No. 
400); 

H. Con. Res.348. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing certain printing for the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs (Rept. No. 401); 

H. Con. Res.369. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing certain printing for the Select 
Committee on Small Business of the House 
of Representatives (Rept. No. 402); 

S. Res. 137. Resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on Appro- 
priations; 

S. Res. 140. Resolution to print as a Senate 
document the Annual Report of the National 
Forest Reservation Commission (Rept. No. 
398); and 

S. Res. 141. Resolution authorizing addi- 
tional committee funds for the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 
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By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 1581. A bill to amend the Federal Voting 
Assistance Act of 1955 (69 Stat. 584) (Rept. 
No. 397). 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

Robert C, Moot, of Virginia, to be Admin- 
istrator of the Small Business Administra- 
tion. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MUNDT (for himself and Mr, 
HANSEN) : 

S. 2097. A bill to double the custom duties 
on articles imported from Communist coun- 
tries selling or furnishing materiel to North 
Vietnam; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 2098. A bill to prohibit the export of 
articles to Communist countries selling or 
furnishing materiel to North Vietnam; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Munpt when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOMINICE: 

S. 2099. A bill to amend title IV (B) of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, relating to 
insured loans for students in institutions 
of higher education, in order to authorize 
additional funds for reserves for the pur- 
poses of such title; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dominick when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY of New York (for 
himself, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. PEARSON, 
and Mr. RIBICOFF) : 

S. 2100. A bill to encourage and assist pri- 
vate enterprise to provide adequate housing 
in urban poverty areas for low-income and 
lower middle-income persons; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KENNEDY of New 
York when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request): 

S. 2101. A bill to amend the Act entitled 
“An Act to regulate within the District of 
Columbia the sale of milk, cream, and ice 
cream, and for other purposes”, approved 
February 27, 1925; 

S. 2102. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Police and Fireman’s Salary Act 
of 1958, as amended, to increase salaries, to 
adjust pay alignment, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 2103. A bill to provide that the Uniform 
Interstate and International Procedure Act 
shall apply in the courts of the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. TOWER: 

S. 2104. A bill for the relief of Irva G. 
Franger; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONDALE (for himself, Mr. 
Coon, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. KENNEDY 
of New York, Mr. McGovern, Mr. 
Montoya, and Mr. Typrngs) : 

S. 2105. A bill to establish cooperative ex- 
tension services in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MonpaLr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts: 

S. 2106. A bill to amend the act of August 
7, 1961, providing for the establishment of 
Cape Cod National Seashore; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 2107. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to remove the restriction on 
the use of certain private institutions under 
the dependents’ medical care program; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KENNEDY of Mas- 
sachusetts when he introduced the above 
bills, which appear under separate headings.) 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 2108. A bill to amend section 8336 (e) 
of title 5, United States Code, to include the 
position of customs inspector in the cate- 
gory of hazardous occupations; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YarsoroucH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request) : 

S. 2109. A bill to authorize retirement 
credit for certain allen employees of the 
Foreign Service during breaks in diplomatic 
relations, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Futsricur when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 2110. A bill to provide a uniform closing 
time for polling places in certain Federal 
elections; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

S. 2111. A bill making Presidential Election 
Day a legal holiday; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javits when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

S. 2112. A bill for the relief of Kin Lal, 
Lun Sum Pun, Wong Kam Shu, and Wong 
Kwong Fal; and 

S. 2113. A bill for the relief of Lap Huen 
Lam, Nang Cheng, Sai Yan Lo, Yee Chuk 
Wong, Ewan Puk Wong, Shui Yin Cheung, 
Hing Tong Wong, Ping Hui, Pun Nuen Chan, 
and Yok Mou Chong; to the Committee on 


By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 2114. A bill to amend title III of the 
National Housing Act to improve and sup- 
plement the financing of the construction 
and purchase of homes where there is evi- 
dence of discriminatory lending practices or 
policies by private lenders, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HARTKE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CLARE: 

S. 2115. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to establish a new program of 
mortgage insurance and counseling assist- 
ance to aid low-income families to achieve 
the goal of homeownership; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


INVESTIGATION OF GROWTH AND 
MOVEMENT OF POPULATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. PROXMIRE (for himself and Mr. 
Muxpr) submitted a concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 33) to express the 
sense of the Congress that the Joint 
Economic Committee should include 
within its investigations an analysis of 
the growth and movement of popula- 
tion in the United States, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
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printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
ProxmirE, which appears under a sep- 
arate heading.) 


INCREASE IN RESERVE FUND FOR 
STUDENT LOAN PROGRAMS 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to increase by $17.5 million the author- 
ization for the reserve fund of State 
and nonprofit, private guaranteed stu- 
dent loan programs as contained in the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. 

In my opinion this bill is a matter of 
great urgency. Yesterday I had the op- 
portunity of discussing this problem 
with the senior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], whom I see in the Cham- 
ber. 


I hope that by virtue of this proposal 
we will be able to get immediate hear- 
ings. The need arises in the following 
manner: In 1965 we introduced provi- 
sions in the act for seed money for the 
purpose of guaranteeing student loans 
through commercial banks. When this 
program was enacted it was intended 
that the States would undertake to guar- 
‘antee the loans rather than the Federal 
Government. In order to make sure that 
money would be available for the stu- 
dents, we also enacted a program which 
authorized the Federal Government to 
go directly into this affair in the event 
the seed money of the State was ex- 
hausted without the State’s having 
acted. It now appears that the State of 
Colorado has exhausted its seed money 
funds and Colorado, along with other 
States, finds itself in a difficult, legal 
position because of provisions of the 
Constitution and, therefore, may have 
some problems in working out the ques- 
tion of getting the State to move on a 
local basis to guarantee student loans. 

As a result of this, Governor Love has 
requested that the Federal program be 
initiated in Colorado. I am sure he did 
this on the advice of competent people, 
but he certainly did it without consult- 
ing either my colleague, Mr. ALLoTT, or 
me. 

As recenty as last Tuesday, there was 
a meeting at the White House on the 
subject at which representatives of the 
banking institution, the Office of Educa- 
tion, and other interested parties were in 
attendance. It appears that there may 
have been worked out a possible solu- 
tion, which may take some time, but 
which would be of benefit to those States 
which find themselves faced with this 
kind of problem. 

If the Federal program goes into ef- 
fect as requested by the State of Colo- 
rado, and as urged by some members of 
the Office of Education, there is little or 
no doubt that it would mean a tremen- 
dous expansion in the Federal regional 
Offices of Education around the country, 
that it would destroy the State programs 
which have been put into operation by 
approximately 30 States and that it 
would create a Federal interjection and 
overlay of education which was not con- 
templated either by Congress or the 
committee. 

Consequently, it seems to me that this 
bill is a matter of great urgency and 
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should be acted upon as rapidly as pos- 
sible so that we can have funds avail- 
able for the purpose of guaranteeing 
adequate loans obtained through local 
commercial sources. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 


ferred. 

The bill (S. 2099) to amend title IV B 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965, re- 
lating to insured loans for students in 
institutions of higher education, in order 
to authorize additional funds for reserves 
for the purposes of such title, introduced 
by Mr. Dominick, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


USDA COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
SERVICES FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, every 
Member of the Senate is aware of the 
migration of untrained, poorly educated 
workers from marginal farm areas to 
major metropolitan areas in recent years. 
Our own National Capital City has ex- 
perienced this phenomenon, and I am 
today introducing legislation which will 
provide the District of Columbia with a 
singularly helpful tool in assisting these 
citizens to make the essential adjustment 
to urban life. I do so for myself and 
Senators Cooper, HATFIELD, ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY, McGovern, Montoya, and 
TYDINGS. 

Simply stated, this legislation author- 
izes the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
to make available to officials and resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia its pool 
of trained leadership in cooperative serv- 
ices for homes and youth. Enactment of 
this proposal will eliminate the last re- 
maining area in our Nation where the 
Federal Extension Service is not per- 
mitted to assist Americans. 

Initiated as a Government information 
bureau 15 years ago by President Lin- 
coln, the Department of Agriculture has 
long been one of the world’s great in- 
stitutions of learning and education. The 
Department has worked cooperatively 
with the States, with leading State uni- 
versities and with private citizens to pro- 
duce the best informed, best trained and 
most productive agricultural community 
in history. 

By 1907, 60 years ago, the importance 
of programs of youth development to this 
educational effort was recognized 
through the organization of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs in Mississippi. Two years 
later, these youth clubs had spread to 
several additional southern States. In 
the Smith-Lever Act of 1914, Congress 
established the Extension Service and 
further expanded it through the Capper- 
Ketcham Act of 1928, the Bankhead- 
Jones Act of 1935, and the Bankhead- 
Flanagan Act of 1945. 

From the beginning of the extension 
service the accent has been on youth and 
the widely known 4-H clubs fostered by 
the service have been outstanding for 
their youth development programs. 

Through the years, the Federal Ex- 
tension Service has been truly a coopera- 
tive organization in its mutually bene- 
ficial relationship with the States, the 
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universities and the public. It would be 
difficult to overstate the community 
spirit that has been fostered in the rural 
portions of America because of the co- 
operative services stimulated and pro- 
vided by the Department with the volun- 
tary participation of farmers and their 
families. 

Through its vast network of educa- 
tional and informational services, the 
Department has made readily available 
to all citizens the results of its large re- 
search program, crop reports and mar- 
ket prices. The result has been that when 
emergencies have arisen—whether the 
great drought of the 1830s or the more 
recent advent of mechanization—the 
leadership and technological know-how 
of the Service has modified the blow of 
what otherwise might have been pure 
disaster for large areas of the Nation. 

Since World War II, as the House Ap- 
propriations Committee has noted in its 
report on the fiscal year 1968 agricul- 
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tension Service of the Department has 
been moving increasingly into our urban 
areas. The following quote from that re- 
port is, I think, illustrative of this trend: 

In view of the many agencies of the De- 
partment and the entire Federal Govern- 
ment engaged in community development 
activities, the Committee feels that the ad- 
ditional funds can be used most effectively 
in programs which work directly with the 
youth of this Nation. The wholesome effect 
of 4-H Club activities has been so beneficial 
to rural youth that additional efforts to 
bring 4-H programs to young people in the 
congested and deprived urban areas of the 
United States would make an invaluable 
contribution to the moral, spiritual and 
economic strength of this Nation. 


The committee’s enthusiasm is but- 
tressed by the fact that there is hardly 
a single city in America today which has 
not called on the Federal Extension 
Service for its leadership in setting up 
programs of training in home counsel- 
ing and in youth development. Many 
mayors of problem-plagued cities have 
known how effective these programs can 
be in creating greater family stability, 
in providing supplementary educational 
programs, and in salvaging drop-outs 
from school and society from the brink 
of delinquency and despair. 

Mr. President, many cities—most 
cities—have made effective use of the 
Federal Extension Service. But not the 
District of Columbia. Puerto Rico, Guam, 
and the Virgin Islands have their 4-H 
clubs. Most of the countries of Latin 
America and many other nations have 
their own 4-H type youth organiza- 
tions—but not the District of Columbia. 

This oversight by the Congress con- 
stitutes, in my judgment, an urgent need 
for corrective action. Few urban areas 
in the Nation can show greater real need 
for expert, trained leadership in child 
care, public health, home counseling, 
youth development and vocational re- 
training than the District of Columbia. 
In view of the many calls for increased 
services in the Federal City it is only 
right and just for Congress to make 
available to District residents the same 
opportunity for self-help programs of 
this nature that are already available to 
Guamanians, Virgin Islanders, New 
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Yorkers, Chicagoans, and residents of 
every other American city. In short, it 
is imperative that the Congress authorize 
the highly esteemed programs of the 
Federal Extension Service for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at the earliest possible 
date. 

Mr. President, in recent months home 
counseling services and youth develop- 
ment programs have been brought in to 
provide leadership in public housing 
projects under the guidance of the ex- 
tension service in such cities as Provi- 
dence, Kansas City, Hartford, Man- 
chester, Newark, Buffalo, New Haven and 
Warren, Ohio. Similar self-help, learn- 
ing-by-doing programs are urgently 
needed for the thousands of families in 
the District’s public housing develop- 
ments and in many other low-income 
neighborhoods. There is not a single 
public service department of the Dis- 
trict, whether it be the school system, 
the recreation department, the public 
health department, or any other, which 
would not be substantially augmented 
by making extension service resources 
available to the District of Columbia. 

Sources knowledgeable about District 
difficulties have informed me that some 
55,000 District youngsters between the 
ages of 9 and 19, live in circumstances 
describable only as abject impoverish- 
ment; 49,000 District families can be rea- 
sonably placed in the same category. 
Enactment of this legislation would, it 
is estimated, permit one-half of this 
target group to be reached in some help- 
ful manner by the cooperative service 
programs envisioned by this bill in its 
first year in operation. In short, this leg- 
islation would provide urgently needed 
supplemental assistance for present ef- 
forts to reach those youngsters and fam- 
ilies in the District of Columbia hope- 
lessly caught up in impoverished cir- 
cumstances by informational, educa- 
tional and vocational inadequacies. 

Another phase of the extension pro- 
gram which warrants consideration is the 
cooperation supplied by the designated 
universities which operate as extension 
service centers. In this case, Howard 
University would serve as the service 
center. These universities—and I am well 
acquainted with the work of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in this regard—heed 
the call for help from the community, 
review the problems and help local or- 
ganizations plan for youth development 
programs, for adult education, for sup- 
plementary vocational training, for 
teaching of homemaker skills, for child 
health, or whatever the problem may be. 

The extension service university lends 
its prestige and many of its most eminent 
professors to the job of helping the com- 
munity in which it is set. At the same 
time, of course, the university also bene- 
fits, for exposure to the problems of the 
community enriches the vitality and ex- 
pands the objectives of any educational 
institution. 

Yet another vital phase of the exten- 
sion service activities is the welding of 
workable, situational partnerships with 
community officials and neighborhood 
leaders. It is my understanding that 
many agencies of the District govern- 
ment are already responding to appeals 
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from various neighborhood groups and 
civic organizations. The introduction of 
similar legislation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives has already prompted meet- 
ings and discussions throughout the city 
concerning the most needed cooperative 
services. 

Whether these preliminary proposals 
become part of the program for the Fed- 
eral City or whether different services 
eventually develop, I think it important 
to note that the introduction of such leg- 
islation has already fostered a heightened 
spirit and sense of cooperation between 
neighborhood organizations and munic- 
ipal officials. 

Mr. President, I am most hopeful that 
this proposal will receive early consid- 
eration and that the Congress will act 
with dispatch to eliminate one of the 
many inequities which have for so long 
hampered residents of the District of 
Columbia in their attempts to achieve 
full personal and community develop- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2105) to establish coop- 
erative extension services in the District 
of Columbia, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 


CAPE COD NATIONAL SEASHORE 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to insure the continued 
acquisition of land for the Cape Cod Na- 
tional Seashore. The original act, signed 
into law by President Kennedy in 1961, 
designated 27,000 acres for the seashore 
and authorized $16,000,000 for its 
acquisition. 

This amount has proved insufficient to 
complete the job. 

During the past 5 years, the allotted 
funds have been spent at the rate of $3,- 
200,000 per year. The authorization and 
appropriation have been exhausted, yet 
8,000 acres must still be purchased to fill 
out the planned acquisition. An addi- 
tional $12,000,000 will be required to bring 
this land under the ownership of the 
seashore. 

Unless these funds are made available, 
the land acquisition program will be cut 
short in August of this year. The results 
will be many and harsh: unnecessary 
hardship will be imposed on private land- 
owners; the Department of the Interior 
will bear the burden of rising land 
values; public enjoyment of these areas 
will be postponed; and unspoiled sea- 
scape may be lost forever. 

The cost of land may seem high, but it 
is dwarfed by the price of delay. 

The Cape Cod National Seashore pre- 
sents one of our last opportunities to se- 
cure a large unspoiled seashore for public 
enjoyment. It is an area rich in history, 
rich in wildlife, and renowned for its aus- 
tere beauty. 

During the age of exploration, the 
cape was visited by Hudson, Champlain, 
and Gosnold. It was near Wellfleet that 
the Pilgrims first sighted the new world 
on November 9, 1620. Since that day, the 
dramatic shoreline has been the object 
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of constant praise. Henry David Thoreau 
named it the “Great Beach,” and wrote: 


A man can stand there and put all Amer- 
ica behind him. 


From north of the Great Pond near 
Eastham, Thoreau wrote: 

We were traversing a desert .. , a sort of 
promised land on the one hand, and the ocean 
on the other . . A thousand men could not 
have interrupted it, but would have been 
lost in the vastness of the scenery, as their 
footsteps in the sand. 


The designated area lies within a 
1-day drive of 30 million people, and it 
is within easy access of many millions 
more. Last year the seashore was visited 
and enjoyed by 2,830,288 Americans. As 
the reputation of the seashore spreads, 
and as additional areas are opened to the 
public, millions more are expected. 

The rapid growth of the industrial 
Northeast, however, represents a serious 
threat to the land not yet acquired for 
the seashore. There are great pressures 
to use it for commercial purposes, and 
since 1961 the value of shore front prop- 
erty has increased as much as 12 percent 
a year. The rising cost of land restricts 
the ability of the seashore to move for- 
ward effectively in its purchase program. 

The paramount importance of this 
area to the people of Cape Cod, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and of the Nation was clearly 
recognized by President Kennedy. As a 
Senator he introduced legislation to 
create a national seashore, and as Pres- 
ident he signed the act which did so. I 
am asking today that we complete the 
task which the Congress and the Pres- 
ident undertook in 1961: that we raise 
the authorization by $12,000,000. 

If we miss this opportunity, another 
may never be presented. It is only by our 
action now, that this land can be pre- 
served. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
from the Chairman of the Cape Cod 
National Seashore Advisory Commission, 
which bears on the need for this bill, be 
included in the Recor at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2106) to amend the act 
of August 7, 1961, providing for the es- 
tablishment of Cape Cod National Sea- 
shore, introduced by Mr. KENNEDY of 
Massachusetts, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The letter, presented by Mr. KENNEDY 
of Massachusetts, is as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, CAPE 
Cop NATIONAL SEASHORE, 
South Wellfleet, Mass., June 19, 1967. 
Hon. Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
Senate Office Building, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: The Cape Cod 
National Seashore Advisory Commission at 
its June 2 meeting voted to request the sup- 
port of the Massachusetts Congressional 
delegation in raising the present authoriza- 
tion for land acquisition for the Cape Cod 
National Seashore and in having additional 
funds appropriated to continue its land ac- 
quisitions at the current rate of $3,500,000 
annually. 

The Cape Cod National Seashore was au- 
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thorized in August 1961, P.L. 87-126 in an 
area of approximately 27,000 acres. At that 
time, $16,000,000 ceiling was authorized for 
land acquisition. During the past five years 
land purchases have been made at an aver- 
age rate of $3,200,000 annually. Therefore, 
the $16,000,000 ceiling has been reached. At 
the present time, 16,000 acres are federally 
owned or under purchase contract as part 
of the Cape Cod National Seashore. About 
8,000 acres of privately owned undeveloped 
land remain to be acquired. However, this 
land acquisition program will have to be 
suspended around August 1, 1967, unless the 
Congress raises the authorization limit of 
$16,000,000 for acquisition purposes and pro- 
vides a subsequent appropriation of unds to 
continue the land purchases. Presently the 
Cape Cod National Seashore has under nego- 
tiation with owners lands valued at around 
$1,500,000 for which appraisals have been 
obtained. All this activity will have to cease 
as of August 1967 unless action by the 90th 
Congress insures its continuance. 

The 89th Congress apparently took no ac- 
tion on the legislation filed by Senator Sal- 
tonstall (S. 3568) and Congressman Keith 
(H.R. 16090) to raise the $16,000,000 limita- 
tion for land acquisition at Cape Cod. The 
Advisory Commission strongly urges each 
member of the Massachusetts Congressional 
delegation to support legislation raising the 
land acquisition authorization for the Cape 
Cod National Seashore from $16,000,000 to 
$28,000,000 and the appropriation of addi- 
tional funds to purchase the remaining 8,000 
acres of undeveloped land in private 
ownership. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSHUA A. NICKERSON, 
Chairman, Cape Cod National Sea- 
shore, Advisory Commission. 


MILITARY DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL 
CARE 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill which would amend title 
10 of the United States Code to remove 
the restriction on the use of certain pri- 
vate institutions under the military de- 
pendents’ medical care program. 

On September 30, 1966, Public Law 89 
614, which I was glad to support, became 
law. This law provided that proper medi- 
cal care be available to mentally retarded 
or physically handicapped dependents of 
members of the armed services when on 
active duty. Subject to a requirement of a 
contribution by the member, these health 
benefits cover the cost of institutional 
care for these handicapped dependents in 
private nonprofit, public, and State in- 
stitutions and facilities. 

This program has been of great assist- 
ance to those in military service who 
must bear the high costs of caring for 
their handicapped dependents. However, 
during the year this program has been in 
effect, one inequity has become apparent. 
These benefits are extended to private 
nonprofit institutions, but do not cover 
other private institutions. This works a 
hardship on members of the service who 
are unable, because of the crowded facili- 
ties and long waiting lists, to find place- 
ment for their children in institutions 
— would qualify under the present 


The Department of Defense has esti- 
mated that 94,144 physically handi- 
capped and 6,984 mentally retarded de- 
pendents are eligible under the present 
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law; however, only some 10 percert of 
these have actually received assistance. 
The primary reason for the low utiliza- 
tion of this program is the scarcity of 
openings in public and private nonprofit 
institutions. Many families, in order to 
get the proper care for their dependents, 
have found it necessary to make use of 
private facilities which operate at a 
profit, and thereby incur the burden of 
paying the high institutional costs with- 
out any of the assistance this program 
was intended to provide. Still other fami- 
lies, the less fortunate, cannot afford 
these costs, and their dependents are de- 
nied the care which they so desperately 
need. 

The problem stems from the inability 
of public and private nonprofit institu- 
tions to handle the great number of 
mentally and physically handicapped. 
Much must be done to increase the num- 
ber and size of these facilities; much 
time and effort must be spent in re- 
search and development to make them 
more effective. We in the Congress have 
done much to encourage this develop- 
ment of facilities, particularly in recent 
years. 

But until this is done, the overcrowd- 
ing remains. The strides we must make 
in the future will not help those who are 
presently in need. The handicapped 
should be treated whenever possible; if 
public facilities are not available, they 
must be treated in private facilities. 
However, the present law penalizes those 
who cannot get placement in public or 
private nonprofit institutions. 

Such inequities were clearly not in- 
tended when the law was passed. The 
bill I introduce today seeks to remedy 
this unfairness by removing the require- 
ment that a private institution be non- 
profit. A member of the military would 
be able to place his dependent in a pri- 
vate institution and receive Federal as- 
sistance equivalent to the cost of the 
same treatment in a public institution. 
This would enable all eligible persons to 
make use of this program, and thus fully 
accomplish the original purpose of Con- 
gress when it created the dependents’ 
medical care program. 

Mr. President, a companion bill, H.R. 
8009, has been introduced in the other 
body by Congressman LEGGETT, of Cali- 
fornia. I ask unanimous consent that 
two letters from the Department of De- 
fense commenting on H.R. 8009 be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred ; and, without objection, the letters 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2107) to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to remove the re- 
striction on the use of certain private 
institutions under the dependents’ med- 
ical care program, introduced by Mr. 
KENNEDY of Massachusetts, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

The letters, presented by Mr. KENNEDY 
of Massachusetts, are as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Am FORCE, 
Washington, D. C., June 20, 1967. 
Hon, EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: This is in reply to 

your letter concerning the family problem 
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of Lt Col John F. Franham, USAF. You re- 
quested our comments concerning the possi- 
bility of establishing a scale of payments to 
assist military personnel who are required to 
place handicapped members of their families 
in private institutions. You further state that 
you would welcome suggestions for legislative 
changes to strengthen the program. 

The difficulty encountered by Lt Col Farn- 
ham arises from the failure of P.L. 89-614 to 
permit handicapped dependents of uniformed 
services personnel to utilize other than pri- 
vate nonprofit and public institutions under 
the program for the handicapped. It would, 
therefore, not be legally permissible under 
present law to establish any scale of pay- 
ments in connection with care, services, or 
training obtained by such dependents from 
a private institution operated for profit. Due 
to a stortage of public and nonprofit insti- 
tutions, it becomes necessary for handicapped 
dependents to often utilize “for-profit” in- 
stitutions as in the case of Lt Col Farnham. 
The problem has been recognized and reme- 
dial legislation has been proposed (HR. 8009, 
Mr. Leggett). The bill would permit the use 
of for-profit private institutions under the 
program for the handicapped. The legislation 
would be retroactive to January 1, 1967, and 
‘the same scale of payments as is now in effect 
with respect to public and nonprofit private 
facilities would apply. 

The Department of Defense actively sup- 
ports H.R. 8009. A copy of the Department's 
comments favoring enactment of the legisla- 
tion is attached. We trust that the above in- 
formation will be helpful. We appreciate your 
effective support in the past and your con- 
tinuing interest in this matter of handi- 
capped spouses and children of military per- 
sonnel. 

Sincerely, 
ALONZO A. TOWNER, 
Major General, USAF, MC, Deputy Sur- 
geon General. 


GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE DEPART- 

MENT OF DEFENSE, 

Washington, D.C. 12 June, 1967. 
Hon. L. MENDEL RIVERS, 

Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to 
your request for the views of the Department 
of Defense on H.R. 8009, 90th Congress, a 
bill “To amend Title 10, United States Code, 
to remove the restriction on the use of cer- 
tain private institutions under the Depend- 
ents’ Medical Care Program.” 

The purpose of the bill is to permit, un- 
der certain circumstances, the mentally re- 
tarded or physically handicapped spouses 
and children of active duty members of the 
uniformed services to use private institu- 
tions operated for profit when obtaining 
benefits under the Civilian Health and Med- 
ical Program of the Uniformed Services. 

The bill would eliminate, retroactively to 
January 1, 1967 (the date the “handicapped” 
program became effective), the general pro- 
hibition on institutional care in private fa- 
cilities operated for profit in the case of de- 
pendents who are in the categories referred 
to above. 

The Military Medical Benefits Amendments 
of 1966 (P.L. 89-614) authorized, effective 
January 1, 1967, the establishment of a spe- 
cial financial support program for the spouse 
or child of an active member of the uni- 
formed services who is moderately or se- 
verely mentally retarded or who has a seri- 
ous physical handicap. Among other bene- 
fits, such persons are eligible for the 
following: 

“Institutional care in private nonprofit, 
public and State institutions and facilities 
and, when a „transportation to 
and from such institutions and facilities.” 

The Department of Defense has considered 
the bill and the inequities which it seeks to 
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overcome. We have concluded that the ban 
on the use of private profit institutions for 
residential care is unduly restrictive. Our 
conclusion rests primarily on the following 
three points: 

1, The “advance approval” concept under 
which our program now operates affords us 
ample opportunity to exclude from participa- 
tion those private profit institutions not of- 
fering quality care or which have unreason- 
able charges. 

2. The provisions of 10 U.S.C. 1079(f) al- 
ready exclude the use of any private insti- 
tutions when public facilities are adequate 
and available. 

3. If in a given area (or for a particular 
type of care) the only available institution is 
a private one operated for profit and such an 
institution provides care of an acceptable 
quality at a reasonable cost, there is no logi- 
cal reason why such an institution should 
not be used. 

The Department of Defense recommends 
the enactment of H.R. 8009. 


COST AND BUDGET DATA 


Preliminary estimates indicate that the 
enactment of H.R. 8009 would result in ad- 
ditional costs to the Government for Fiscal 
Year 1967 of approximately $23,000, with an- 
nual costs of approximately $50,000 there- 
after. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that, 
from the standpoint of the Administration’s 
program, there would be no objection to the 
presentation of this report for the considera- 
tion of the Committee, 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL C. WARNKE. 


A BILL TO INCLUDE CUSTOMS IN- 
SPECTORS IN THE CATEGORY OF 
HAZARDOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
introduce a bill to add customs inspectors 
to the categories of Federal employees 
deemed to be engaged in hazardous oc- 
cupations. 

Customs inspectors are charged with 
the enforcement of customs laws. En- 
forcement includes securing and acting 
upon information of actual or suspected 
violations of the customs laws, where 
necessary making searches, seizures, and 
arrests. 

Like other enforcement officers, cus- 
toms inspectors are subject to call at any 
time of the day or night. In addition to 
an erratic working schedule, customs in- 
spectors constantly face personal haz- 
ards other than those normally incident 
to most enforcement duties, Hazards are 
ever present in boarding or leaving ves- 
sels, from falling into open hatches, in 
stepping on slippery decks, from walk- 
ing among rails and switches at railroad 
terminals, from speeding fork trucks and 
swinging cranes. 

Customs inspectors continually come 
into personal contact with vessel officers, 
crew members and the traveling public 
who are oftentimes antagonistic and bel- 
ligerent. In many instances, and espe- 
cially in connection with small ships or 
at isolated ports, he performs his duties 
away from crowded piers and terminals 
and may be the only enforcement officer 
on duty. 

In addition to duty assignments at sea- 
ports and airports throughout the coun- 
try, customs inspectors are employed at 
customs ports of entry and customs sta- 
tions along the Mexican and Canadian 
borders. At these points they come in di- 
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rect contact with persons of all types and 
descriptions, including all manner of 
criminals. 

One of the potentially dangerous per- 
sons is the narcotic offender and smug- 
gler. Many narcotics seizures are made 
from these persons, and many of them 
are criminals of the most vicious type. 
For example, at the small port of San 
Luis, Ariz., a customs inspector found 
narcotics in the possession of a border- 
crosser while making a routine search, 
without any idea of the past criminal rec- 
ord of the individual. When the subject 
was arrested and his background 
checked, it was found that he had been 
convicted of eight felony counts, includ- 
ing rape, assault, kidnapping and rob- 
bery. The danger of contact with such an 
individual is obvious. 

In routine searches along the border it 
is common to discover concealed weapons 
such as knives, switch blades, brass 
knuckles, revolvers, and automatic pis- 
tols. Knives have been found dangling on 
the end of a string down a suspect’s pants 
leg attached from his belt. Guns have 
been found strapped to the legs or taped 
there with masking or adhesive tape. 

In consideration of the extreme haz- 
ards of the inspectors’ work, it is obvious 
that as a matter of plain justice, they 
should be included as a class under the 
provisions of section 8336(c) of title 5, 
United States Code, along with other 
Federal employees subject to no greater 
hazards in the performance of their as- 
signed duties. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2108) to amend section 
8336(c) of title 5, United States Code to 
include the position of customs inspector 
in the category of hazardous occupa- 
tions, introduced by Mr. YARBOROUGH, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


A BILL TO AUTHORIZE RETIREMENT 
CREDIT FOR CERTAIN ALIEN EM- 
PLOYEES OF THE FOREIGN SERV- 
ICE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to authorize retirement 
credit for certain alien employees of the 
Foreign Service during breaks in diplo- 
matic relations, and for other purposes. 

The proposed bill has been requested 
by the Department of State, and I am in- 
troducing the proposed legislation in or- 
der that there may be a specific bill to 
which Members of the Senate and the 
public may direct their attention and 
comments. 

I reserve my right to support or op- 
pose this bill, as well as any suggested 
amendments to it, when the matter is 
considered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, together with the letter from the 
Assistant Secretary of Congressional Re- 
lations, to the Vice President dated June 
27, 1967, in regard to it, and the ex- 
planation of the proposed legislation, 
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section-by-section analysis and cost esti- 
mate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill, 
letter, explanation, section-by-section 
analysis, and cost estimate will be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2109) to authorize retire- 
ment credit for certain alien employees 
of the Foreign Service during breaks in 
diplomatic relations, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. FULBRIGHT, by 
request, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2109 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
8332 of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following subsection: 

“(m) An alien who completes at least 5 
years of civilian service during which he is 
otherwise subject to this subchapter shall be 
allowed credit for employment (while not an 
annuitant under this subchapter) with a for- 
eign government for the purpose of protect- 
ing or furthering the interests of the United 
States, during an interruption of diplomatic 
or consular relations that requires e evacu- 
ation of the United States diplomatic mis- 
sion or consular posts from the jurisdiction 
in which the employment is performed, and 
for which employment reimbursement is 
made by the United States. An alien so em- 
ployed with a foreign government is deemed 
an employee for the purpose of determining 
his right, and that of his survivors, to an- 
nuity under this subchapter. For each alien 
so employed, the Department of State shall 
pay to the Fund from its appropriations 
agency contributions in the same amount re- 
quired by section 8334(a) of this title to be 
contributed by an employing agency for em- 
ployees. The Secretary of State shall main- 
tain and certify to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion such records as may be required by the 
Commission in each case.” 

Sec. 2. Agency contributions required by 
the operation of the amendment made by 
section 1 of this Act are not required with 
respect to employment with a foreign goy- 
ernment occurring before the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

Sec. 3. The amendment made by section 1 
of this Act applies only to those aliens who, 
on or after the date of enactment of this Act, 
are employed with a foreign government 
under the conditions referred to in that 
amendment or by the Government as defined 
by section 8331(7) of title 5, United States 
Code. 

Src. 4. The provisions of section 8348(g) 
of title 5 shall not apply with respect to the 
benefits resulting from the enactment of this 
Act. 


The letter, explanation, section-by- 
section analysis, and cost estimate, pre- 
sented by Mr. FULBRIGHT, are as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 27, 1967. 
The VIcE PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. Vick PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a 
draft bill “To authorize retirement credit 
for certain alien employees of the Foreign 
Service during breaks in diplomatic rela- 
tions, and for other purposes.” 

Alien (local) employees of the Foreign 
Service provide invaluable services for the 
United States. They perform the unclassified 
routine and housekeeping, but nevertheless 
important chores of maintaining our em- 
bassies and consulates throughout the world. 
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Many work for the United States for their 
entire careers and in most countries are 
covered under the U.S. Civil Service retire- 
Ment system. Up to now they have been 
denied retirement credit during periods 
when, although they continued to serve 
United States’ interests, they found them- 
selves technically employed by a friendly 
third power because of a break or other in- 
terruption in diplomatic or consular rela- 
tions that required American Foreign Service 
employees to depart from the area. The pro- 
bill would authorize Civil Service re- 
tirement credit for such service in order to 
avoid penalizing those employees who find 
themselves in this unique circumstance. The 
bill would benefit about 150 employees with 
such service from World War II and a few 
employees currently performing such service 
in areas such as Cuba and the Near East. 

Employees with such service and those 
around them recognize that although they 
have served the United States for many years 
they are denied retirement credit for periods 
when perhaps at some personal risk they 
continued to serve the United States despite 
the absence of their American employers. 
This unfortunate situation casts the U.S. in 
the role of an unfair and ungrateful em- 
ployer and is detrimental to the United States 
in its foreign relations. 

This proposal was recommended by the 
Cabinet Committee on Federal Staff Retire- 
ment Systems in its report to the President 
on February 15, 1966 which was subsequently 
endorsed by the President and transmitted 
to the Congress on March 7, 1966. 

The Department has been informed by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there would be 
no objection to the presentation of this draft 
legislation to the Congress for its consider- 
ation. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary jor Congres- 
sional Relations 
(For the Secretary of State). 
EXPLANATION OF THE PROPOSED BILL To 

AUTHORIZE RETIREMENT CREDIT FOR CERTAIN 

ALIEN EMPLOYEES OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 

DURING BREAKS IN DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS, 

AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Alien (local) employees of the Foreign 
Service working in a U.S. Embassy or consu- 
lar post are separated from Federal service 
when diplomatic or consular relations with 
the country exercising jurisdiction in the 
area involved are broken or interrupted. Ar- 
rangements frequently are made at such 
times to have a third nation protect U.S. 
interests on a reimbursable basis. In such 
cases the third country usually hires some 
of the separated Foreign Service local em- 
ployees to carry on the work involved in 
handling U.S. matters. The local employees 
are thereafter usually rehired by the For- 
eign Service upon resumption of relations. 

Service under such circumstances has not 
been creditable for civil service retirement 
purposes. This has been a problem since 
World War II during which several hundred 
Foreign Service local employees transferred 
to the Swiss in order to continue to serve 
US. interests in enemy and occupied coun- 
tries. Also, during the course of the war, a 
few persons were hired by the Swiss to per- 
form work for the United States who had 
not previously been employed by the For- 
eign Service. After the war, most returned or 
Were appointed to Foreign Service rolls and 
about 150 are still so employed. In addition, 
about 35 others are now performing such 
services in areas such as Cuba helping to pro- 
tect U.S. interests. Similar arrangements 
are being worked out now in certain Near 
Eastern countries. 

This bill would authorize Civil Service re- 
tirement credit for such service in order to 
avoid penalizing those employees who find 
themselves in this unique circumstances. This 
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bill will also provide protection to employees 
who die, become disabled or reach retirement 
age while working for a foreign power in 
these circumstances, provided the employee 
has acquired eligibility for these benefits by 
completing at least five years of otherwise 
creditable service. Credit would be granted 
only for service which would be creditable if 
performed while in the direct employ of the 
United States Government. 

Employees with such service, and those 
around them, recognize that although they 
have served the United States for many 
years, they are denied retirement credit for 
those years when, perhaps at some personal 
risk, they continued to serve the United 
States despite the absence of their American 
employers. This unfortunate situation casts 
the United States in the role of an unfair 
and ungrateful employer. This appearance is 
detrimental to the United States in its for- 
eign relations. 

The situation of Foreign Service local em- 
ployees temporarily employed by a protecting 
power is comparable to the situation of other 
Federal employees who resign from their 
Federal positions to accept appointments on 
the staffs of international organizations or 
the Appalachian Commission. In these latter 
situations, employees are permitted to con- 
tinue their Civil Service retirement coverage 
under certain conditions by specific pro- 
visions of the Federal Employees Interna- 
tional tion Service Act of 1958, P.L. 
85-795, and the Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Act of 1965, P.L. 89-4. This priv- 
Uege is provided to encourage qualified 
Federal employees to accept positions in 
these organizations since this is in the na- 
tional interest. It is also clearly in the na- 
tional interest that Foreign Service local 
employees transfer to a protecting power in 
order to continue to serve United States 
interests during wartime and other periods 
while diplomatic relations are interrupted. 


SecTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE 
PROPOSED BILL 


Section 1 of the draft bill would amend 
the civil service retirement law (Chapter 83, 
title 5, U.S. Code) to authorize retirement 
credit for service performed by certain aliens 
who are employed by a protecting power on 
a reimbursable basis for the purpose of pro- 
tecting U.S. interests during a period when 
diplomatic relations are interrupted and 
which would be creditable if performed while 
in the direct employ of the United States 
Government. The service in the employ of 
the pro power would be creditable 
only if, before or after such service, the alien 
employee completes at least 5 years of civil- 
ian service for the U.S. Government during 
which he is subject to the civil service 
retirement law. Past service which meets the 
above conditions would be creditable but 
only for persons who perform such service 
or other service under the civil service re- 
tirement system on or after the date of 
enactment. 

Also, Section 1 directs the State Depart- 
ment to pay the required agency contribu- 
tions for the subject service. Employees will 
not have retirement contributions deducted 
from their salaries during such employment. 
They will make their contributions later by 
deposit or will have their annuities reduced 
the same as for any other creditable service 
for which contributions are not deducted. 

Section 2 states that agency contributions 
will not be required with respect to em- 
ployment with a foreign government occur- 
ring before the date of enactment. 

Section 3 provides that the amendment 
made by section 1 will apply only to em- 
ployees who on or after the date of enact- 
ment are employed with a foreign govern- 
ment under the conditions referred to in 
that amendment or by the Government of 
the United States. 

Section 4 waives the provisions of 5 U.S.C. 
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8348(g) which otherwise would require an 
appropriation to the Civil Service Retire- 
ment and Disability Fund of approximately 
$230,000 before any benefits could be paid. 
Cost ESTIMATE 

It is estimated that enactment of this leg- 
islation would increase the unfunded liabil- 
ity of the Civil Service retirement fund by 
$230,000 because of past services of the 150 
employees still employed who have such serv- 
ice. 


In addition, there would be a $4,000 an- 
nual cost to the Department of State for the 
employer contribution to the Civil Service 
retirement fund on behalf of 35 employees 
now performing such services in Cuba and 
a few other areas. 

This estimate does not include costs for 
operations in the Near East because arrange- 
ments there have not been completed. 


JAVITS PROPOSES UNIFORM POLL 
CLOSING, NATIONAL HOLIDAY ON 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION DAYS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, two bills 
providing for a uniform closing time for 
polls throughout the country, and the 
establishment of a national holiday for 
presidential election days. 

The bills are designed to encourage 
voter participation and to meet the grow- 
ing concern over the effects on voters of 
electronic computers and other modern 
techniques of communication in provid- 
ing early election returns and predictions 
before all the polls are closed. 

Many citizens have been concerned in 
recent years with the influence upon 
western voters of the eastern election 
returns. The problem has been aggravat- 
ed in modern times by the rapid com- 
munication of election results—and espe- 
cially projections of these results based 
on partial returns—across the country 
through the medium of radio and tele- 
vision. Thus when the polls close at 4 p.m. 
in some parts of Tennessee, it is only 
midday in California, and indeed only 
10 a.m. in Alaska and Hawaii. 

Some social scientists believe that sub- 
stantial number of voters in the later 
time zones are influenced by projections 
of final results based on early returns in 
sample precincts and do not go to the 
polls when the success or failure of the 
candidate of their choice is predicted by 
computers even while their polls are still 
open. The actual effect of such predic- 
tions broadcast over radio and television 
are by no means certain. But in my judg- 
ment, we cannot take the chance that a 
close presidential election could be de- 
cided by these predictions or that local 
candidates in these States would suffer 
because voters stayed away from the polls 
believing the presidential contest was 
already decided. 

In order to preclude this side effect— 
so harmful to the democratic process— 
two courses of action are possible: We 
can restrict the flow of information about 
early returns, or we can provide for a 
uniform poll closing time. Since the for- 
mer raises grave first amendment prob- 
lems—particularly if we restrict broad- 
casters or newspapers from reporting the 
results—I believe the latter solution is 
most practical. 

My bill, therefore provides that the of- 
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ficial closing time of polling places in 
presidential elections should be at 11 
p.m., eastern standard time; 10 p.m., cen- 
tral standard time; 9 p.m, mountain 
standard time; 8 p.m., pacific standard 
time; 7 p.m., Yukon standard time; 6 
P. m., Alaska-Hawaii standard time; and 
5 p.m, Bering standard time 

The practical effects of this uniform 
closing time, would be that polls would 
have to close earlier than they presently 
do in only two States—Alaska, 2 hours 
earlier, and Nevada, 1 hour earlier. In 
several Eastern States, the polls would 
have to remain open for longer periods 
of time. For example, in Alabama, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, the District of Columbia, 
Florida, Kentucky, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina, they would remain open 
for 3 hours longer than they do now; 
and some other States would be affected 
to a lesser extent. 

This change to longer voting hours in 
several of the States is actually a bene- 
ficial change, as it would provide a 
greater opportunity to vote for millions 
of voters. My proposal would also have 
the effect of establishing a national 
standard that the polls should remain 
open for at least 12 hours on election 

y. 

There is no constitutional question 
about the power of Congress to estab- 
lish a uniform poll closing time. Article 
TI, section 3, of the Constitution gives 
Congress the power to “determine the 
time of choosing the electors” for Pres- 
ident and Vice President. In addition, ar- 
ticle I, section 4, empowers the Congress 
to regulate the “times, places, and man- 
ner of holding” elections for Senators 
and Representatives, and the Supreme 
Court has indicated that this provision 
ee be applicable to presidential elec- 

ons. 

My second bill would make each pres- 
idential election day a national holiday. 
This would encourage more voter partic- 
ipation, and would compensate, in a 
sense, the people of Nevada and Alaska 
who will lose voting hours, by making it 
Possible for the working man or woman 
to vote at any time during the day. 

Hearings on electoral reporting begin 
next week in the Communications Sub- 
committee of the Commerce Committee, 
and I urge the members of the commit- 
tee to consider these proposals as part of 
their comprehensive study. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
bills be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bills 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. JAVITS, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
appropriately referred, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

8. 2110 
A bill to provide a uniform closing time for 
polling places in certain Federal elections; 
to the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That on the 
Tuesday next after the first Monday in the 
month of November 1968, and the Tuesday 
next after the first Monday in the month 
of November of each fourth year thereafter, 
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the official closing time of the polling places 
in the several States of the Uni States 
for the election of electors for President and 
Vice President of the United States and the 
election of United States Senators and Rep- 
resentatives shall be as follows: 11 post 
meridian standard time in the eastern time 
zone; 10 post meridian standard time in the 
central time zone; 9 post meridian standard 
time in the mountain time zone; 8 post 
meridian standard time in the Pacific time 
zone; T post meridian standard time in the 
Yukon time zone; 6 post meridian standard 
time in the Alaska-Hawali time zone; and 5 
post meridian standard time in the Bering 
time zone. 
S. 2111 


A bill making Presidential Election Day a 
legal holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of Amer- 

ica in Congress assembled. That the Tuesday 

next after the first Monday in the month of 

November 1968, and the Tuesday next after 

the first Monday in the month of November 

of each fourth year thereafter, is hereby 
made a legal public holiday to all intents 
and purposes and in the same manner as 
the first day of January, the twenty-second 
day of February, the thirtieth day of May, 
the fourth day of July, the first Monday of 

September, the eleventh day of November, 

the fourth Thursday of November, and 

Christmas Day are now made by law public 

holidays. 


IMPROVED FINANCING OF HOUSING 
FOR MINORITY GROUPS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing a proposal which I 
hope will be given serious and careful 
consideration by the Subcommittee on 
Housing and Urban Affairs of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency during 
the hearings scheduled to begin on Mon- 
day, July 17. 

The bill is designed to assist families 
who desire to purchase homes but who 
are prevented from doing so, or are se- 
riously impeded, because of refusal by 
lenders to provide adequate mortgage 
financing for the homes or housing de- 
velopments involved. These families are 
those belonging in the minority groups 
in the United States and to an over- 
whelming extent I would guess they are 
Negro citizens who are striving to attain 
the goal of homeownership so greatly 
prized by our general citizenry since the 
days of our country’s early beginnings. 

Let me be more specific because I wish 
this bill to point up for the subcommit- 
tee a problem of serious concern and 
proportion to Negro families and to some 
of our other minority groups. The fact 
is, as I understand it, that regardless of 
State and Federal laws to the contrary, 
there is still reluctance on the part of 
some—perhaps many—lenders to finance 
housing developments and home mort- 
gages for and by Negro families. The re- 
sult is that homebuilders wishing to 
create a subdivision of homes available 
for sale to both Negro and white families 
are more often than not faced with sub- 
stantial difficulties in finding both short- 
term construction financing and perma- 
nent mortgage financing. Similar difi- 
culties face a Negro family wishing to 
build or buy a home in an area largely 
occupied or to be occupied by white 
families. 
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It was in the housing section of the 
report of the U.S. Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, issued in September 1961, that the 
situation was put in these words: 

The Commission has found evidence of 
racially discriminatory practices by mort- 
gage lending institutions throughout the 
country. 


The Commission went on to say: 

In Detroit the Commission heard of the 
“common policy of refusing to lend to Ne- 
groes who are the first purchasers in a white 
neighborhood.” In Dayton the great majority 
of lending institutions are reported to want 
30 or 40 percent Negro occupancy in a neigh- 
borhood before they will finance the pur- 
chase of a home for a Negro. In Cleveland 
lending policies were said to vary with in- 
stitutional marketing areas; West Side com- 
panies, for example, will lend to Negroes who 
wish to buy on the East Side, while the East 
Side banks refuse loans on similar property. 
In Columbus it was reported that: “Mort- 
gages available to (minorities) involve short- 
term amortization and excessively high 
downpayments.” In Los Angeles, the Com- 
mission was told, “if a white person buys a 
home and later wants to sell to a non-Cau- 
casian (and) the non-Caucasian tries to 
qualify for the loan, the lending institution 
will not approve of this successive non-Cau- 
casian buyer. Now that necessitates refinanc- 
ing which is expensive and burdensome and 
oftentimes impossible. So the lending insti- 
tution tends to control certain areas in that 
matter.” 


The Civil Rights Commission pointed 
out that the Federal Government has 
undertaken extensive programs of mort- 
gage insurance through the Federal 
Housing Administration, mortgage guar- 
antees through the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and secondary market opera- 
tions through the Federal National 
Mortgage Association in order to imple- 
ment national housing policy. These are 
programs which have become a principal 
factor in the operations of the home- 
building industry. William Levitt, known 
as one of the Nation's largest home- 
builders, is quoted as saying: 

We are 100 percent dependent on the Goy- 
ernment. Whether this is right or wrong, it 
is a fact. 


So we have a national housing policy 
of assistance through VA, FHA, and 
FNMA, and at the same time we have a 
national policy of nondiscrimination. 
Yet we have never used the strength of 
the one to insure the accomplishment 
of the other, or certainly not to any de- 
gree commensurate with the powers 
available. This my bill proposes to do. 

Let me make one other note of the Civil 
Rights Commission report, since the bill 
I offer is precisely in line with its recom- 
mendations as found on pages 151 and 
152 of its housing report. In its recom- 
mendation 2 was the proposal that the 
President “direct FHA, VA, and FNMA to 
take appropriate steps to assure nondis- 
erimination by lending institutions with 
which these agencies have dealings 
and“ —and this is at the heart of my 

—“designate open occupancy housing 
for FNMA special assistance.” A further 
recommendation, which is listed as rec- 
ommendation 3, is also precisely appli- 
cable to this bill“ a recommendation 
that the Federal Government, either by 
executive or by congressional action, take 
appropriate measures to require all fi- 
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nancial institutions engaged in a mort- 
gage loan business that are supervised by 
a Federal agency to conduct such busi- 
ness on a nondiscriminatory basis, and 
to direct all relevant Federal agencies to 
devise reasonable and effective imple- 
menting procedures.” 

Mr. President, it so happens that 
the recommendations were not direct- 
ly involved in the motivations which 
prompted me to undertake preparation of 
this bill. I may once have known of them, 
but it was only after the procedures out- 
lined here were devised that I found the 
kind of specific coincidence with the Civil 
Rights Commission recommendations 
which I have been quoting. 

I recognize that the President’s Execu- 
tive Order No. 11063, issued November 
20, 1962, goes a long way toward elimi- 
nating housing discrimination which in- 
volves the use of mortgage insurance is- 
sued by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. I assume that the President’s Com- 
mittee on Equal Opportunity in Housing 
has been alert in seeing that all other 
executive departments and agencies sub- 
ject to that order have implemented it 
with directives and programs designed to 
prevent discrimination because of race, 
color, creed, or national origin in other 
aspects of federally assisted housing pro- 
grams. Also, I am aware that the Presi- 
dent has submitted to the Congress this 
year a civil rights message which dis- 
cusses in some detail “equal justice in 
housing,” to which I fully subscribe, and 
that S. 1026 of which I am a sponsor was 
introduced February 20, 1967, with ex- 
tensive provisions under title IV to pre- 
vent discrimination in the purchase, 
rental, financing, and occupancy of 
housing throughout the United States. 

It is my hope that title IV of the pro- 
posed Civil Rights Act of 1967 will be 
given thorough consideration and favor- 
able action during this Congress. At 
present, however, I address myself to a 
somewhat different approach, one cal- 
culated to assist and in no way to coerce 
builders, developers, and prospective 
home buyers seeking exactly the same 
Objective as encompassed by title IV of 
S. 1026. 

Let me come now to the specifics of 
the bill. It is not a long bill, it modifies 
existing procedures, but it achieves to a 
much larger extent than now prevails 
even after the efforts made since the 1961 
report, goals noted there. Briefly: 

HOW S. 2114 WILL WORK 


First. The bill would amend the stated 
purposes of FNMA so as to authorize this 
facility to provide special assistance for 
the financing of home purchases and 
housing construction for persons other- 
wise denied or discriminated against in 
such financing because of race, color, 
religion, or national origin. 

Second. The bill would add a new sub- 
section (j) to the special assistance func- 
tions under section 305 of the act. This 
would provide that the Association may 
make a commitment to purchase any 
mortgage insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration for the purchase of a 
single-family, owner-occupied dwelling, 
or for the purchase of a cooperative or 
condominium apartment. It would also 
authorize such commitment to provide 
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for participation by the Association in 
the making of insured advances on the 
mortgage during construction where this 
may be needed. This new special assist- 
ance function of FNMA would be used 
only where evidence satisfactory to the 
Association has been submitted showing 
a denial or serious impediment to the 
construction or purchase of housing be- 
cause of discriminatory practices or poli- 
cies by private lenders. 

Third. In order that the legislative 
history of this bill may indicate my full 
intention that it be placed into operation 
on as large a scale as possible, and for 
other reasons to facilitate its operation, 
the bill contains a provision increasing 
the general authorization for the special 
assistance fund by $200 million. It is not 
my feeling that the scope of this worthy 
program would be limited to this figure, 
but in view of the fact that there are al- 
ready more than a dozen special assist- 
ance programs competing for the funds 
available, I feel that the safest and surest 
course to assure its funding opportunities 
is to increase the authorization at the 
outset. I have designated the increase 
for the special assistance fund as a whole, 
but I would hope that the $200 million 
increase, or so much as is necessary, may 
give firm support to the new program. 

Fourth, The bill contains a provision 
directing the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development and the Commis- 
sioner of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration to take into consideration 
whether or not lenders engage in syste- 
matic discrimination in their practices 
in making up the lists of approved lend- 
ers with whom Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and the Federal Housing 
Administration will deal in rendering 
assistance in housing. The provision is 
intended to give added and affirmative 
impetus to the Government’s program to 
discourage discriminatory practices 
among lenders. If a lender finds himself 
unable to make other loans under Fed- 
eral auspices because he systematically 
discriminates, he stands to lose finan- 
cially. I think we all know that financial 
loss in prospect goes a long way to change 
the practices of many who stand to lose. 

I offer this legislative proposal to the 
Subcommittee on Housing and Urban 
Affairs for consideration along with the 
many other bills and proposals which 
are now pending. I recognize that this 
is a limited proposal since it covers only 
mortgages insured by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and does not provide alternative 
funds for the borrower who has been 
discriminated against. Yet the bill will 
go a long way, I believe, toward provid- 
ing Negro and other minority group fam- 
ilies with a clear alternative resource for 
construction and mortgage financing. 
The need is growing for dealing with the 
problem as the economic status of our 
minorities is improved, and the need will 
be even more acute as our Negro veterans 
return, having given in Vietnam, per- 
haps, devoted service to the Nation. They 
must not come back to find their way 
to homeownership blocked by the lack 
of financing when they meet all other 
criteria for valid loans. The bill will put 
a checkrein on that now all too common 
possibility. It will be of benefit to the en- 
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tire Nation when private, local, and, I 
should say, unfair lending practices 
strike at or threaten to kill their highest 
aspiration and, like all other Americans, 
their greatest dream—homeownership. 

We have come a long way in our Fed- 
eral programs in recent years toward 
achieving a goal of equal opportunity for 
all, irrespective of race, color or creed. In 
the field of housing, however, where there 
seems to be misunderstanding and some- 
time: bitter opposition, our national ap- 
proach thus far has been negative. The 
Executive order on housing states that 
the Government will not proceed with 
aid unless there is a lack of discrimina- 
tion. The President has not seen fit 
legally to extend that order to the con- 
ventional market. Certainly the theory 
of constitutional law that where there 
is a Federal dollar or the insurance or 
guarantee of a dollar there must be no 
discrimination—this theory would per- 
mit, if not require, that Congress take 
affirmative steps. We must, as a Congress, 
do so in order to see that our existing 
housing machinery is geared in a more 
active way to overcoming the discrimi- 
natory practices which hold back so 
many of our fellow citizens from enjoy- 
ing the privileges which they deserve. It 
is my belief and hope that this bill is a 
step in that direction. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may appear at the end 
of my remarks the text of the bill, and 
that there may also appear an excerpt 
from the housing report to which I have 
referred, published by the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights in 1961. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and excerpt will be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

The bill (S. 2114) to amend title III 
of the National Housing Act to improve 
and supplement the financing of the con- 
struction and purchase of homes where 
there is evidence of discriminatory lend- 
ing practices or policies by private lend- 
ers, and for other. purposes, introduced 
by Mr. HARTKE, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

S. 2114 oon 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
paragraph (b) of section 301 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
out and“ before “(2)”, and by striking out 
the semicolon at the end of such paragraph 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“, and (3) home mortgages on, and the con- 
struction of, housing to be built or pur- 
chased and occupied by persons as to whom 
there is evidence of discriminatory private 
lending practices or policies based on race, 
color, religion or national origin;“. 

(b) Section 305 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subsection 
as follows: 

“(j) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the Association is authorized to 
enter into advance commitment contracts 
and purchase transactions, which do not 
exceed the amount authorized by the Presi- 
dent within the total amount authorized 
under subsection (c) of this section, to im- 
prove and supplement the availability of 
financing for mortgages on, and the construc- 
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tion of, housing in cases where there is evi- 
dence satisfactory to the Association that 
such financing is not otherwise available be- 
cause of discriminatory lending practices or 
policies based on consideration of race, color, 
religion, or national origin. Any commit- 
ment issued under this subsection may pro- 
vide for participation by the Association in 
the making of insured advances on the mort- 
gage during construction, but such partici- 
pation shall be limited to 95 per centum of 
the amount of each of the advances involved. 
The Association shall make appropriate ar- 
rangements for the payment of the balance 
of such amount, which may be paid by the 
mortgagee, builder or home buyers involved, 
and suitable arrangements shall be made for 
the necessary servicing and processing of 
such advances until the final insurance en- 
dorsement of the mortgage. This authoriza- 
tion of special assistance shall be limited to 
new or existing single-family, owner-occu- 
pied housing, including cooperative and 
condominium dwellings, constructed or pur- 
chased with assistance of mi insur- 
ance issued by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development.” 

(c) Section 305 (e) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(c) The total amount of purchases and 
commitments authorized by the President 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section 
shall not exceed $2,550,000,000 outstanding 
at any one time, which limit shall be in- 
creased by $525,000,000 on July 1, 1968.” 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development shall refuse the benefits 
of participation in mortgage insurance pro- 
grams under the National Housing Act to 
any mortgagee which he determines engages 
in lending practices which result in the sys- 
tematic denial of home loans to persons on 
the basis of race, color, religion, or national 
origin. Before any such determination is 
made any person or firm with respect to 
whom such a determination is proposed shall 
be notified in writing by the Secretary and 
shall be entitled, upon making a written 
request to the Secretary, to a written notice 
specifying charges in reasonable detail and 
an opportunity to be heard and to be repre- 
sented by counsel, Determinations made by 
the Secretary under this section shall be 
based on the preponderance of the evidence. 
For the purposes of compliance with this 
section the Secretary’s notice of a proposed 
determination under this section shall be 
considered to have been received by the 
interested person or firm if the notice is 
properly mailed to the last known address 
of such person or firm, 


The excerpt, presented by Mr. Hartke, 
is as follows: 


Hovustnc—U.S. COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
REPORT 


The Federal Government as supervisor of 
mortgage lenders—At the Commission’s 
hearing in Detroit, an elementary truth was 
expressed regarding the function of ee 
lending institutions: “M financing is 
considered to be the fountainhead of the 
housing industry.” In Cleveland, Ohio, an- 
other truth was stated: “Banks dictate where 
the Negroes can live.” 

These twin truths suggest the extensive 
civil rights implications of Federal supervi- 
sion of the financial community. The Federal 
Government has much to say about how pri- 
vately owned and controlled mortgage credit 
institutions conduct themselves. 

Savings and loan associations deal almost 
exclusively in home mortgage credit; of all 
financial institutions, they have been the 
most directly affected by Federal Govern- 
ment housing activity. Certain of them are 
chartered by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, a Government agency. The Board also 
maintains the Federal Home Loan Bank 
tem, offering, among other things, a nation 
wide reservoir of low-interest credit (all sav- 
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ings and loan associations, whether federally 
or State chartered, savings banks, cooperative 
banks, and insurance companies, may be- 
come members). Finally the Board supervises 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration (itself a federally chartered and 
operated institution), which offers to eligible 
associations the invaluable advantage of 
Federal insurance of share accounts. 

The Federal Government plays an equally 
substantial role in the area of commercial 
banks which, although engaged in many 
other kinds of activities, are responsible for 
a significant portion of all home financing in 
the country. Through the Office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the Federal Govern- 
ment offers Federal charters to national 
banks. Through the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, it offers the ad- 
vantages of membership in the Federal Re- 
serve System to all qualified banks, whether 
federally or State chartered. And through the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, de- 
posit insurance is offered to all qualified 
banks, 

All of these financial institutions, privately 
owned and operated for private profit, are 
influenced in varying degrees by Federal au- 
thority. Federal savings and loan associations 
and national banks are Federal creations. 
Associations and banks that are members of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank System or the 
Federal Reserve System participate in a na- 
tionwide, governmentally controlled banking 
system. The growth and success of federally 
insured institutions are in large part at- 
tributable to the confidence which Federal 
insurance of share accounts and deposits has 
instilled in the public. The Federal Govern- 
ment is indispensable to many of these in- 
stitutions; it is important to all. All are regu- 
lated, supervised, and examined by agencies 
of the Federal Government. At the end of 
1960 they held $100.3 billion in nonfarm 
residential mortgage loans, Table 1 shows the 
amount of mortgage loans held by each cate- 
gory of financial institutions. 

The Commission has found evidence of 
racially discriminatory practices by mort- 
gage lending institutions throughout the 
country. In Detroit the Commission heard 
of the “common policy of refusing to lend 
to Negroes who are the first purchasers in a 
white neighborhood.” In Dayton the great 
majority of lending institutions are reported 
to want 30 or 40 percent Negro occupancy in 
a neighborhood before they will finance the 
purchase of a home for a Negro. In Cleve- 
land lending policies were said to vary with 
institutional marketing areas; West Side 
companies, for example, will lend to Negroes 
who wish to buy on the East Side, while the 
East Side banks refuse loans on similar prop- 
erty. In Columbus it was reported that: 
“Mortgages available to [minorities] involve 
short-term amortization and excessively high 
downpayments.” In Los Angeles, the Com- 
mission was told, “if a white person buys a 
home and later wants to sell to a non-Cauca- 
sian, [and] the non-Caucasian tries to qual- 
ify for the loan, the lending institution will 
not approve of this successive non-Caucasian 
buyer. Now that necessitates refinancing 
which is expensive and burdensome and 
oftentimes impossible. So the lending in- 
stitution tends to control certain areas in 
that manner.” 

Freedom of choice is often denied to whites 
as well as nonwhites. In San Francisco, the 
Commission was told, white persons desiring 
to purchase a home in an integrated neigh- 
borhood experience great difficulties in se- 
curing financing. The representative of a 
leading mortgage lending institution told 
one family that one such neighborhood in 
the Palo Alto area was “blacked out” and 
that no loans would be availabie. 

There has been some recognition by the 
lending community of the financing inequal- 
ities confronting members of minority 
groups. The Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit 
Program, a unique Government-private en- 
terprise arrangement, is an attempt to en- 
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courage equal treatment through essentially 
private means. Beyond this, little has been 
done by Government or the lending com- 
munity to reduce or discourage discrimina- 
tory practices and, as will be shown below, 
Federal agencies have made no substantial 
attempt to intervene. 

Federal assistance to home finance.—The 
Federal Government has undertaken exten- 
sive programs of mortgage insurance (FHA), 
mortgage guarantees (VA), and secondary 
market operations (FNMA) to implement 
national housing policy. These programs have 
been a principal factor in the dynamic ex- 
pansion of the homebuilding in . Wil- 
lam Levitt, one of the country’s largest 
homebuilders, has said that “we are 100 per- 
cent dependent on the Government. Whether 
this is right or wrong, it is a fact.” At the 
same time the programs have virtually elimi- 
nated the financial community's risk of loss 
from large numbers of mortgages. Thus Fed- 
eral programs are a form of subsidy to the 
mortgage lending and homebuilding indus- 
tries, yet the Federal Government has done 
little to see that the benefits from this sub- 
sidy—an increased housing supply—are 
available to all Americans on a basis of equal 
opportunity. In Detroit, a Commission wit- 
ness pointed out that 

“The situation still persists where FHA- 
and VA-approved lending institutions are 
permitted to utilize the credit, the insurance, 
the guarantee of the Federal Government to 
practice discrimination and foster segrega- 
tion in the private housing market.” 

In Los Angeles, a Commission witness re- 
ferred to “the fact that the builders and de- 
velopers refuse to sell FHA and VA homes to 
non-Caucasians.” He added: “I think that 
public acceptance of residential segregation 
is kept at a maximum by the common knowl- 
edge that the Government through its hous- 
ing agencies is a partner to the refusal of 
FHA and VA.” 

The resources of the Federal Government, 
then—its credit, its sponsorship, its very 
name—are involved in virtually all aspects 
of mortgage credit, and yet racial discrimina- 
tion is a widespread practice among the en- 
terprises which enjoy these Federal re- 
sources. The succeeding sections of this chap- 
ter will explore the precise nature and scope 
of Federal involvement in both supervision 
and subsidy of mortgage credit, the relation- 
ship of the various Federal agencies to the 
institutions which they regulate, the steps 
presently being taken to insure equal access 
to housing, and the steps that could be 
taken. 


Taste 1—Nonfarm residential mortgages 


held federally supervised financial 
institutions, 1960 


Number |Amount (in 
billions; 


Federal savings and loan associations 1,873 $32.3. 
3 savings and loan asso- 

Ure A aS ae 4,098 56.8 
—.— savings and loan associations 1. 2 — 1 = 
Member ban —.— 6, 174 16.2 
FDIC insured banks 2 ---} 13. 451 441.8 


1 Includes all Federal savings and loan associations and all 
FSLIC-insured associations. 

2 lonas all national banks and all State member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

1 Beery Se 13, = 3 commercial banks and 325 insured 


a y insured commercial banks and 
$21, 000,000 ‘held Di 2 mutual savings banks. 


Source: Figures obtained from respective agencies. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO MAKE 
FHA HOME FINANCING AVAIL- 
ABLE TO FAMILIES OF MODERATE 
MEANS 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I intro- 


duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
make the benefits of FHA home financ- 
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ing available to tens of thousands of 
families of moderate means who can af- 
ford to buy a home but who have been 
denied FHA assistance because they fail 
to meet that agency’s high financial 
standards. 

As a result of these standards, FHA 
home financing has tended to operate 
primarily as a subsidy to middle class 
families buying homes in the suburbs. 
By and large this subsidy has not been 
available to persons living in the older 
parts of our cities, to members of minor- 
ity groups, and to other persons of mod- 
est means. 

This is a modest bill. Its purpose, sim- 
ply put, is to make the benefits of FHA 
home financing equally available to all 
potential homebuyers. It is not a sub- 
stitute for existing public housing pro- 
grams, for the rent supplement program, 
and for below-market-interest-rate pro- 
grams. No interest rate subsidy is in- 
volved. It does not require the creation of 
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tion structure. It does, however, directly 
involve private capital and private initia- 
tive, but in the tried and tested way of 
FHA financing. The bill is aimed pri- 
marily at the family with an income of 
from $4,000 to $6,000—too high for pub- 
lic housing, but too low for help under 
FHA’s existing programs. There is strong 
evidence that families in this income 
range can achieve homeownership with 
FHA financing and budget counseling, 
but without a subsidized interest rate. 
This bill is designed to give them that 
chance. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill and a memorandum explain- 
ing its operation be inserted in the 
Recorp following my remarks. Although 
the explanation speaks for itself, I should 
like to point out that the bill would au- 
thorize an initial sum of $15 million to 
go into a special insurance fund for this 
program, Although this fund can be ex- 
pected to grow as premiums are paid into 
it, I would hope that as the program 
takes hold and demonstrates its worth 
Congress would find it advisable to ex- 
pand this modest initial investment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, will be 
printed in the Recorp, along with the 
explanation. 

The bill (S. 2115) to amend the Na- 
tional Housing Act to establish a new 
program of mortgage insurance and 
counseling assistance to aid low-income 
families to achieve the goal of home- 
ownership, introduced by Mr. CLARK, 
Was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2115 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
Of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
Il of the National Housing Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“HOUSING FOR LOWER INCOME FAMILIES 


“Src. 235. (a) The purpose of this section 
is to help provide adequate housing for fam- 
ilies of low and moderate income, including 
those which, for reasons of credit history, 

income patterns caused by seasonal 
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employment, or other factors, are unable to 
meet the credit requirements of the Secre- 
tary for the purchase of a single family home 
financed by a mortgage insured under sec- 
tion 203, 220, or 221, but which, through the 
incentive of home ownership and counselling 
assistance, may be able to achieve home 
ownership. 

“(b) As used in this section, the terms 
‘mortgage’, ‘first mortgage’, ‘mortgagee’, 
‘mortgagor’, ‘maturity date’ and ‘State’ shall 
have the same meaning as in section 201 
of this Act. 

(e) To be eligible for insurance under 
this section, a mortgage shall— 

“(1) meet the requirements of section 203, 
220 (d) (3) (A), 221 (d) (2), or 221 (h) (5) (B), 
except as such requirements are modified by 
this section; 

“(2) involve a principal obligation (includ- 
ing such initial service charges, appraisal, 
inspection and other fees as the Secretary 
shall approve) in an amount not to exceed 
$15,000: Provided, That the Secretary may in- 
crease the amount to not to exceed $17,000 
in any geographical area where he finds that 
cost levels so require: Provided further, That 
no mortgage mecting the reguiemonts cI 
section 203 (1) or 221(d)(2) shall be eligi- 
ble for insurance under this section if its 
principal obligation is in excess of the maxi- 
mum limits prescribed in such sections; 

“(3) be executed by a mortgagor whom 
the Secretary has determined, after a full 
and complete study of the case, would not 
be an acceptable credit risk for mortgage 
insurance purposes under section 203, 220, 
or 221, because of his credit standing, debt 
obligations, total annual income, or income 
characteristics, but whom the Secretary is 
satisfied would be a reasonably satisfactory 
credit risk, consistent with the objectives 
as stated in subsection (a), if he were to 
receive budget, debt management and re- 
lated counseling; and 

“(4) require monthly payments which, in 
combination with local real estate taxes, do 
not exceed 25 percent of the applicant's 
income, based on his average monthly in- 
come during the year prior to his applica- 
tion, or the average monthly income during 
the three years prior to his application, 
whichever is higher. 

(d) The Secretary shall give preference 
in approving mortgage insurance applications 
under this section to families living in pub- 
lic housing units, especially those families 
who have been forced to leave public housing 
because their incomes have risen beyond the 
maximum prescribed income limits, and 
families eligible for residence in public hous- 
ing who have been displaced from federally- 
assisted urban renewal areas. 

“(e) Any mortgagee under a mortgage in- 
sured under this section is entitled to the 
benefits of the insurance as provided in sec- 
tion 204(a) with respect to mortgages insured 
under section 203. 

“(f) The provisions of subsections (b), 
(c), (d), (£), (g), (h), (J), and (x) of section 
204 shall apply to mortgages insured under 
this section, except that as applied to those 
mortgages (1) all references to the Fund' or 
Mutual Mortgage Insurance Fund' shall re- 
fer to the Special Insurance Fund, established 
by subsection (j) of this section, and (2) 
all references to ‘section 203’ shall refer to 
this section. 

“(g) The Secretary is directed to process 
all mortgage insurance applications which 
do not qualify for FHA mor insurance 
for the reasons stated in subsection (a), but 
which are eligible for mortgage insurance 
under subsection (c). The Secretary shall 
thoroughly review credit histories of appli- 
cants under this section, giving special con- 
sideration to those delinquent accounts 
which were ultimately paid by the applicant 
and to extenuating factors, such as unethi- 
cal sales practices or ignorance of payment 
methods, which caused accounts of the ap- 
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Plicant to become delinquent. The Secretary 
shall also give special consideration to in- 
come characteristics of persons whose total 
income over the two years prior to their ap- 
plications has remained at levels of eligibility 
(as required under subsection (c)(4)) but 
who, because of the character of their sea- 
sonal employment or for other reasons, have 
not maintained continuous employment 
under one employer during that time. 

“(h) The Secretary is directed to provide 
or contract with public or private organi- 
zations to provide budget, debt management, 
and related counselling services necessary to 
insure that the commitment under any 
mortgage insured under this section will be 
fulfilled to an extent consistent with the 
objectives stated in subsection (a). The 
Secretary may also provide such counselling 
to otherwise eligible families who lack suf- 
ficient funds to supply a down payment, to 
help them to save an amount necessary for 
that purpose. 

“(i) The Secretary shall give due notifica- 
tion of this section to all public housing 
agencies and all local public agencies ad- 
ministering urban renewal programs and 
direct. them to natife F public 
housing and all persons facing relocation 
from urban renewal areas of their possible 
eligibility for assistance under this section. 

“(j) There is hereby created a Special In- 
surance Fund which shall be used by the 
Secretary as a revolving fund for carrying 
out the mortgage insurance provisions of 
this section. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums, not to exceed $15,000,000, 
as may be necessary to provide capital for 
such fund. Moneys in such fund not needed 
for current operations shall be deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of such fund, or invested in bonds or 
other obligations of, or guaranteed by, the 
United States, 

“(k) Any mortgage insured under this 
section to finance the purchase of a home 
rehabilitated by a nonprofit pur- 
suant to section 221(h) shall bear interest 
at the same rate as mortgages insured under 
section 221 (h) (5) (B), if the mortgage would 
be eligible for insurance under section 
221 (h) (5) (B) except for the credit standing 
and income characteristics of the m. “ 

Sec. 2. Section 305(h) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out 
“sections 221(d) (3) and 221(h)” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “sections 221(d) (3), 
221(h), and 235”. 


The explanation of the bill presented 
by Mr. CLARK, is as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF CLARK HOME OWNERSHIP BILL 


Purpose.—To help provide adequate hous- 
ing for families of low and moderate income, 
including those who for reasons of credit his- 
tory and/or irregular income patterns caused 
by seasonal employment or other factors, are 
unable to meet the credit requirements of the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Development 
for the purchase of a single family home fi- 
nanced by a mortgage insured under Sections 
203, 220, or 221 of the National Housing Act, 
but which, through the incentive of home 
ownership and counseling assistance, may be 
able to achieve home ownership. 

Eligibility.—In order to be eligible for in- 
surance under this program, a mortgage 
must: 

1. involve a principal obligation of not 
more than $15,000, except that in areas where 
cost levels so require, the Secretary may in- 
crease the amount to $17,000. 

2. be executed by a mortgagor whom the 
Secretary determines would not be an accept- 
able credit risk for mortgage insurance under 
programs authorized by Sections 203, 220 or 
221 of the National Housing Act, because of 
his credit standing, debt obligations, total 
annual income or other income characteris- 
tics, but whom the Secretary is satisfied 
would be a reasonably satisfactory credit risk 
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gram. 

3. require monthly payments which, in 
combination with local real estate taxes, do 
not exceed 25 percent of the applicant’s in- 
come. 

Preference. Preference is to be given to 
families living in public housing units, espe- 
cially those who are forced to leave because 
their incomes have risen beyond the maxi- 
mum prescribed income limits, and families 
eligible for public housing who have been 
displaced from federal urban renewal areas. 

Conventional FHA Disapprovals.— The Sec- 
retary is directed to process mortgage appli- 
cations which do not qualify for ordinary 
FHA mortgage insurance to determine 
whether the applicant may be eligible under 
this program. In reviewing credit histories the 
Secretary is directed to consider extenuating 
factors, such as unethical sales practices or 
ignorance of payment methods, which caused 
the accounts of the applicant to become de- 
linquent. 

Budget Counselling—The Secretary is di- 
rected to provide budget counseling to mort- 
gagors under this program to insure that the 
mortgage commitment will be fulfilled, and 
to families otherwise eligible who lack suffi- 
cient funds for a downpayment to enable 
them to save enough money for this purpose. 

Notification.—The Secretary is directed to 
notify all public housing agencies and Local 
Public agencies administering urban renewal 
programs and direct them to inform residents 
of their possible eligibility for assistance un- 
der this program. 

Special Insurance Fund.—Authorizes $15 
million for a Special Insurance Fund to cover 
risks under this program. 


ANALYSIS OF THE GROWTH AND 
MOVEMENT OF POPULATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
submit, for appropriate reference, a con- 
current resolution calling upon the Joint 
Economic Committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, to in- 
clude within the scope of its investiga- 
tions a study and analysis of the growth 
and movement of population in the 
United States. I submit this resolution 
on behalf of myself and the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

On April 6, Senator Munpt introduced 
a joint resolution to create a Commis- 
sion to be known as the Commission on 
Balanced Economic Development. At 
that time I suggested to the Senator the 
possibility of having the Joint Economic 
Committee make a study in this area. 
In subsequent discussions we concluded 
that the resources of the committee, and 
its responsibilities under the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 made it especially ap- 
propriate and desirable to have the 
committee undertake such a study. 

The Employment Act of 1946 declared: 

The continuing policy and responsibility 
of the Federal Government to use all prac- 
ticable means . . for the purpose of creat- 
ing and maintaining, . . . conditions under 
which there will be afforded useful employ- 
ment opportunities, . for those able, will- 
ing, and seeking to work, and to promote 
maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power. 


The Joint Economic Committee, es- 
tablished under this act, was given the 
directive and function to study means of 
coordinating programs in order to fur- 
ther this policy mandate. 

Clearly, population growth and move- 
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ments have a tremendous impact upon 
the economy in terms of production and 
consumption, the location of industries, 
and regional development. Population 
growth and movements provide the con- 
necting link between economic problems 
in the cities and in rural areas. An un- 
derstanding of the magnitude of popu- 
lation changes and the reasons under- 
lying population shifts is, therefore, vital 
to an evaluation of economic trends and 
problems. Such an understanding is also 
essential for the formulation of appro- 
priate policies to encourage more bal- 
anced population growth and economic 
development in the various regions of 
the country. 

An analysis of the growth and move- 
ment of population in the United States 
would provide an important guide to the 
formulation of policies and programs to 
cope with our urban-rural economic 
problems. Obviously our difficulties in 
the cities and the problems of rural 
areas are to a large extent two sides of the 
same coin. Our metropolitan areas con- 
tinue to attract an inflow of workers be- 
cause of the apparent economic ad- 
vantages of the city. This movement 
consequently worsens congestion in the 
large metropolitan centers and increases 
the problems of crime, air and water 
pollution, and unrest in the already 
teeming ghettos. 

On the other hand our rural areas are 
declining economically as they continue 
to lose population, particularly among 
the younger educated members of the 
community. If we could devise programs 
and policies to encourage a change in 
the trend of our population movements, 
it might go a long way toward solving 
the problems of both our urban and rural 
areas. With modern technology and mod- 
ern transportation there would seem to 
be a great opportunity for bringing jobs 
to the countryside rather than people to 
the cities. 

The committee has already done a sub- 
stantial amount of work on some of the 
ramifications of this broad problem of 
population movement. Our Economic 
Progress Subcommittee, which is chaired 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, WRIGHT Patman, has pioneered in 
exploring the vital question of investment 
in human resources and its implications 
for our economy and its society. Our Fis- 
cal Policy Subcommittee, under the out- 
standing leadership of MARTHA GRIFFITHS, 
is currently engaged in an extensive ex- 
ploration of intergovernmental finances, 
which is very much interwoven with 
problems deriving from population shifts. 
Also this year, the committee has estab- 
lished a new Subcommittee on Urban 
Affairs under the able chairmanship of 
Congressman BoLLING, which is under- 
taking a very deep and comprehensive 
study of the problems of cities. Our Sub- 
committee on Economic Statistics, chair- 
ed by the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], is also engaged 
in some pioneer work in improving the 
coordination of Federal statistics, re- 
gional statistics, and Federal, State, and 
local statistics, all of which are extremely 
relevant to competent measurement of 
the problems involved in population 
movement. 
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In short, I believe that the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee has a great statutory 
responsibility to explore further the broad 
economic problems involved in popula- 
tion changes; we have already developed 
a considerable amount of interest and 
expertise in pursuing the issues; and our 
members have already demonstrated an 
extraordinary interest in many aspects 
of the question. For this reason I should 
be most pleased if the directive of this 
resolution becomes the will of this body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
current resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, under the 
rule, the concurrent resolution will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 33) was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 33 

Whereas the Congress, by section 2 of the 
Employment Act of 1946, declares that it is 
the continuing policy and responsibility of 
the Federal Government to use all practicable 
means consistent with its needs and obliga- 
tions and other essential considerations of 
national policy, with the assistance and co- 
operation of industry, agriculture, labor, and 
State and local governments, to coordinate 
and utilize all its plans, functions, and re- 
sources for the purpose of creating and main- 
taining, in a manner calculated to foster and 
promote free competitive enterprise and the 
general welfare, conditions under which there 
will be afforded useful employment oppor- 
tunities, including self-employment, for 
those able, willing, and seeking to work, and 
to promote maximum employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power; 

Whereas the Joint Economic Committee, 
established under that Act, has been given 
the directive and function to study means 
of coordinating programs in order to further 
this declaration of policy as set forth in the 
Act; 

Whereas the growth and movement of pop- 
ulation has most important effects on pro- 
duction and consumption in our economy; 
and 

Whereas population movements have pro- 
found interaction with the location of in- 
dustries and regional development; and 

Whereas population growth and movement 
has contributed to the emergence of certain 
basic economic problems both in the cities 
and in the rural areas: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that the Joint Economic Committee, or 
any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
be requested and urged to include within 
the scope of its investigations an investi- 
gation and analysis of the growth and move- 
ment of population, including, but not lim- 
ited to the following— 

(1) an analysis and evaluation of the eco- 
nomic, social, and political factors which af- 
fect the geographic location of industry; 

(2) an analysis and evaluation of the eco- 
nomic, social, and political factors which are 
nec in order for industries to operate 
efficiently outside the large urban centers or 
to operate and expand within the large ur- 
ban centers without the creation of new eco- 
nomic and social problems; 

(3) an analysis and evaluation of the lim- 
its imposed upon population density in order 
for municipalities, or other political sub- 
divisions, to provide necessary public serv- 
ices in the most efficient and effective man- 
ner; 

(4) an analysis and devaluation of the ex- 
tent to which a better geographic balance in 
the economic development of the Nation 
serves the public interest; and 

(5) a consideration of the ways and means 
whereby the Federal Government might ef- 
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fectively encourage a more balanced indus- 
trial and economic growth throughout the 
Nation. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, it is a 
pleasure to join with the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], 
who is also the chairman of the Joint 
Economie Committee, in introducing this 
concurrent resolution instructing that 
committee to investigate and analyze the 
growth and movement of population in 
the United States. 

This concurrent resolution is comple- 
mentary to Senate Joint Resolution 64 
which I, and 21 cosponsors, introduced 
on April 6 of this year. That resolution 
would establish a Commission on Bal- 
anced Economic Development. I am hap- 
py to report that hearings have already 
been held on Senate Joint Resolution 64 
in the Government Operations Commit- 
tee and further hearings have been 
scheduled beginning the 20th of this 
month. It is proper to bring into focus 
all the facts and bring our full talent into 
play to solve the interrelated problems 
of big cities, small towns, and sparsely 
settled communities. I congratulate the 
Senator for his leadership. 

I mention the progress that has been 
made in getting the legislative wheels 
rolling on Senate Joint Resolution 64, not 
because I feel that there is any duplica- 
tion of effort, but, on the contrary, to 
point out the need for developing as 
much information on this complicated 
subject from as many diversified sources 
as possible. It has become quite clear to 
me, as I have listened to the testimony 
in the Government Operations Commit- 
tee, that we are sadly lacking in raw 
source material in this area and that the 
impact of a shifting population has had 
a much more profound influence on our 
economic life than is generally suspected. 

The talent and professional staffing 
available to the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee can, I am sure, complement the work 
of the proposed Commission on Balanced 
Economic Development, which would be 
much broader based and have less of a 
committee approach. We would be, in ef- 
fect, focusing our attention on the major 
problem from different angles. 

As the Senator from Wisconsin pointed 
out last April, the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee is presently undertaking a deep 
and comprehensive study of the problems 
of the cities. This matter has also been 
the subject of productive hearings before 
the Executive Reorganization Subcom- 
mittee of the Government Operations 
Committee under the able chairman- 
ship of the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Rrsicorr]. None of the studies, 
however, have linked together the prob- 
lems of the cities with the problems of 
the rural areas and I believe they are 
interrelated. In fact, I feel very strongly 
that the population flow has had a pro- 
found impact on small and medium-size 
towns or cities, as well as large cities and 
our rural depopulated areas. 

In closing, I would like to reiterate 
why I believe such a study is necessary 
and why I believe the Federal Govern- 
ment has a clear interest in under- 
standing what factors make for rapid 
economic development in certain areas 
of the country and slow economic de- 
velopment or even stagnation in others, 

I believe the Government should ascer- 
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tain, after measuring both the costs and 
the advantages, what degree and pro- 
cedures of economic and population 
development would be the optimum for 
various areas of the country—what would 
be the most efficient use of our resources. 

Several apparent disadvantages, re- 
sulting from the intense concentration 
of population in a relatively few re- 
stricted areas, can be cited: Transporta- 
tion snarls, water and air pollution, 
crime, water shortages, housing and 
recreational problems, and possible dis- 
economies of size incurred in the huge 
metropolitan centers. 

My citing such diseconomies is neces- 
sarily largely speculative. But any ob- 
server can clearly witness in this country 
that on one hand we have progressively 
been worsening the difficulties in govern- 
ing and serving the large metropolitan 
centers—which continue to attract out- 
siders because of their alleged economic 
advantages for the individual workers— 
and on the other hand, we have seen the 
relative depopulation of broad stretches 
of this continent—which are deserted by 
the indigenous population who seek eco- 
nomic advantages elsewhere. 

In spite of these problems and warn- 
ings by many members of the admin- 
istration we have no policy. We have 
hardly begun even to inquire about de- 
sirable balance in economic and popu- 
lation distribution. Now is the time to 
begin. We should attack these problems 
on many fronts and the Proxmire reso- 
lution and my Senate Joint Resolution 
64, which has 21 cosponsors in the Sen- 
ate offer two complementary, but not 
conflicting, procedures on making prog- 
ress in this too-long-neglected area. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I very much appre- 
ciate the comments of the Senator from 
South Dakota. I recognize that he is the 
one who took the initiative. 


EXTENSION OF INTEREST EQUALI- 
ZATION TAX—AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT No. 227 

Mr. RIBICOFF submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H.R. 6098) to provide an exten- 
sion of the interest equalization tax, 
and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lona], I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] and 
the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Hruska] be added as cosponsors to S. 
2041, a bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to include a provi- 
sion relating to the U.S. Tax Court, and 
for other purposes, and that their names 
be listed among the sponsors at the next 
printing of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 1948) the Day 
Care Act of 1967, the name of the Sena- 
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tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS], I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 1796) to impose 
quotas on the importation of certain tex- 
tile articles, the names of Senators HILL, 
JORDAN of North Carolina, and BREWSTER 
be added as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REQUEST FOR STAR PRINT OF 
S. 1976 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, because of certain printing errors 
that appeared in the printing of S. 1976, 
I ask unanimous consent that a star 
print be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT TO ARTICLE 28 OF 
CONVENTION OF THE INTERGOV- 
ERNMENTAL MARITIME CON- 
SULTATIVE ORGANIZATION—RE- 
MOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF SE- 
CRECY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as in executive session, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the injunction of se- 
erecy be removed from Executive M, goth 
Congress, first session, an amendment 
to article 28 of the Convention of the 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization, transmitted to the 
Senate today by the President of the 
United States, and that the amendment, 
together with the President’s message, 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and that the President’s mes- 
sage be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to acceptance, I 
transmit herewith an amendment to ar- 
ticle 28 of the Convention of the Inter- 
governmental Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization, which amendment was 
adopted by the Assembly of the Orga- 
nization on September 28, 1965. 

The amendment, which relates to the 
composition of the Maritime Safety Com- 
mittee of the Organization, enlarges the 
membership of the Committee from 14 
to 16 and modifies the method of election. 

I transmit also, for the information of 
the Senate, the report of the Secretary of 
State with respect to the amendment. 

I recommend that the amendment be 
given favorable consideration. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON., 

THE Wuite House, July 13, 1967. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been referred 
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to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Paul G. April, of New Hampshire, to 
be U.S. marshal, district of New Hamp- 
shire, term of 4 years—reappointment. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Thursday, July 20, 1967, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nomination, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearing which may be scheduled. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been referred 
to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Simon F. McHugh, Jr., of the District 
of Columbia, to be a member of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board for the 
remainder of the term expiring April 9, 
1972, vice Thomas James Donegan, term 
expired. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Thursday, July 20, 1967, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nomination, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearing which may be scheduled. 


NOTICE OF HEARING BY COMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I an- 
nounce for the information of the Sen- 
ate that on Monday, July 17, the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
will hold an open hearing on the nomina- 
tion of Mr. David S. Black, of Washing- 
ton, to be Under Secretary of the In- 
terior to succeed Charles F. Luce. 

I commend President Johnson on his 
selection of Mr. Black for this important 
position in the Department of the In- 
terior, the agency with primary respon- 
sibility for the stewardship of our Na- 
tion’s natural resources. I have known 
Mr. Black for many years and have 
followed his career in public service with 
great pride. His most recent assignment 
has been administrator of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration in the Pacific 
Northwest. He performed his duties in 
that position with dedication and great 
ability. Prior to that assignment he 
served as a member of the Federal Power 
Commission. 

Knowing Dave Black as I do, I am con- 
fident that he will be highly regarded 
by all Members of Congress and the pub- 
lic who come in contact with him in his 
new responsibilities as Under Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

The hearing will begin at 10 am. 
in room 3110 of the New Senate Office 
Building. It is a public meeting and all 
those who wish to testify concerning Mr. 
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Black’s nomination will be welcome to 
do so. 

I ask unanimous consent to include at 
this point in my remarks a biographical 
sketch of Mr. Black. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION Bro- 
GRAPHICAL RELEASE—ADMINISTRATOR DAVID 
S. Brack 
David S. Black was born in Everett, Wash- 

ington, July 14, 1928. He attended the Uni- 

versity of Washington and Stanford Univer- 
sity, where he received his B. A. Degree in 

1950. After two years of service in the Army 

during the Korean conflict, Mr. Black re- 

turned to the University of Michigan, and 

received his LL. B. Degree in 1954. 

He entered private law practice as an as- 
sociate with Preston, Thorgrimson and Hor- 
owitz, a Seattle, Washington, law firm. Mr. 
Black remained with that firm until 1957, 
when he became Assistant Attorney General 
for the State of Washington and Counsel to 
the Washington Public Service Commission. 
He represented the Public Service Commis- 
sion and the public in proceedings before 
that agency and as intervener in cases before 
Federal regulatory agencies. 

Mr. Black left his position with the State 
in April 1961 to accept appointment as Gen- 
eral Counsel for the Bureau of Public Roads, 
Department of Commerce in Washington, 
D.C. He served in this capacity until his ap- 
pointment to the Federal Power Commission. 

President Kennedy named Mr. Black to the 
Federal Power Commission on July 22, 1963, 
for the term expiring June 22, 1968. He took 
office on August 30, 1963. On August 7, 1964, 
he was selected to serve as vice chairman. 
He was reelected vice chairman for the cal- 
endar year 1965, and served as Acting Chair- 
man for a portion of 1966, temporarily filling 
the vacancy left by the departure of Joseph 
C. Swidler. Mr. Black also served as Chair- 
man of the Inter-Agency Committee on 
Water Resources and as a member of the 
Executive Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. Black is married to the former Nancy 
Haskell of Seattle. They have three chil- 
dren—two sons and a daughter. 

Mr. Black was appointed Administrator of 
the Bonneville Power Administration by Sec- 
retary Udall on September 13, 1966. 


THE ARAB REFUGEE SITUATION 
IN JORDAN 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I have just 
received a telegram from President John- 
son, dealing with a matter of urgency 
and importance, which I now read: 


Dear ALBERT: Thank you very much for 
your telegram giving me your views on the 
Arab refugee situation in Jordan. I know your 
longstanding interest in alleviating the 
plight of these unfortunate victims of two 
wars in the last two decades. Your first-hand 
report is helpful to me and I want to thank 
you for the speed with which you have pre- 
pared and transmitted it. 

As I stressed in my speech on June 19, the 
refugee problem is a cause of deep humani- 
tarian concern to the United States and the 
manner in which it is dealt with will have a 
vital bearing on the overall question of 
whether a more stable peace can be estab- 
lished in the Near East. That is why I cited 
the need for a just solution of the refugee 
problem as one of the five basic elements for 
a Near East peace settlement. The immediate 
task is to ease the suffering of those who fled 
from the area of hostilities and are now de- 
parted from their homes and sources of live- 
lihood, The U.S. Government responded im- 
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mediately to these pressing humanitarian 
needs by airlifting 5,000 tents to Jordan. 
Since then we have authorized a further con- 
tribution of 5,000 tents, 50,000 blankets, and 
quantities of household utensils. On June 
27 I announced that the United States was 
making available $5 million for relief of 
those who had suffered as a result of the 
hostilities. Of that sum $2 million has been 
earmarked for the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for emergency purposes, since 
that organization has assumed responsibility 
for caring for a large number of the newly 
displaced persons. We have also transmitted 
$100,000 to the American Red Cross for im- 
mediate use by the International Committee 
of the Red Cross. 

I am also pleased at the generous and 
prompt response to the crisis of so many 
American voluntary agencies. We are in close 
touch with these organizations. 

Iam in full agreement with your views con- 
cerning the urgent need for the return to the 
West Bank of as many of the displaced per- 


sons as possible. These people have been up- 


rooted from their established places of resi- 
dence and in many cases separated from their 
families. 

Moreover, it is neither humane nor logical 
for them to be living in make-shift and in- 
adequate camps when far better conditions 
exist on the West Bank. The Commissioner 
General of UNRWA has emphasized that bet- 
ter care can be taken of the refugees in the 
West Bank Camps, which as you noted are 
now practically deserted. 

We are gratified that the Israeli Govern- 
ment has announced it will permit the re- 
turn of West Bank residents. We have urged 
the Israeli Government to carry out this 
program in a way that will enable the maxi- 
mum number of west bankers to return. 
This would apply to those who left UNRWA 
camps on the West Bank as well as other 
West Bank residents. 

The Israeli Government has stated it is 
taking urgent steps to restore economic ac- 
tivity on the West Bank of Jordan. This will 
be an important factor in encouraging those 
who fled to return and resume normal lives. 
I concur with your estimation of the im- 
portance of establishing procedures that will 
enable West Bank residents to receive re- 
mittances from other Arab countries, since 
this is an important source of income for 
many West Bank families. 

Let me again express my appreciation for 
your timely and constructive report. As al- 
ways I greatly value your views. I hope that 
a mutually convenient time after your re- 
turn there will be an opportunity for you 
to meet with senior officials in the executive 
branch for a future exploration of the ref- 
ugee problem. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


Mr. President, I wish to express my 
gratitude and appreciation for the ur- 
gent and thorough attention which Pres- 
ident Johnson and his administration 
are giving to this desperate human prob- 
lem. Humane treatment and compas- 
sionate consideration of this human 
tragedy might ease the path to formu- 
las for coexistence in the Middle East. 


OUR INTERVENTION IN A CIVIL WAR 
IN VIETNAM HAS BECOME A 
GREAT AMERICAN TRAGEDY 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
other Senators who have made factfind- 
ing trips to Vietnam must have shared 
my astonishment when, after spending 
an entire day in helicopters or on the 
ground at our various air bases at Cam 
Ranh Bay and in the field with the 173d 
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Airborne Brigade or with the Big Red 1 
division or talking with young GI’s from 
our respective States, we beheld an aston- 
ishing spectacle upon landing in Saigon 
and proceeding to our billets for the 
night before taking off early the follow- 
ing morning. The avenues of Saigon were 
densely packed with thousands and thou- 
sands of young Vietnamese men of draft 
age, all civilians, darting in and out of 
traffic on their motorcycles or bicycles in 
the downtown area of neon lights, blaring 
music, bars, girlie shows, and black mar- 
ket operators. These thousands of Viet- 
namese young men from the age of 18 
upward were all civilians, apparently all 
on the make. This was an astonishing 
and disheartening spectacle. 

Those Senators, such as the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. Case], the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Masachusetts [Mr. BROOKE], 
and others, must have shared my aston- 
ishment. The facts are that in South 
Vietnam there is no general mobilization, 
no selective service as we Americans 
know it, and no attempt whatever any- 
where in South Vietnam to have a gen- 
eral mobilization of young men who 
should be fighting in the so-called friend- 
ly forces of South Vietnam. If there is a 
belief in the military junta ruling the 
Saigon regime that their cause is just 
and that the Vietnamese, not Americans, 
should fight this land war, it is not evi- 
dent. 

Month by month in recent years the 
South Vietnamese forces have done less 
fighting and Prime Minister Ky and the 
nine generals of the military junta have 
done more talking. Ky says South Viet- 
nam needs more U.S. troops. Those gen- 
erals who overthrew the civilian regime 
of Saigon in June 1965 all fought with 
the French colonial army against the 
forces of national liberation seeking free- 
dom for Vietnam from French colonial 
oppression from the years 1946 to 1954. 
Some of those generals and Prime Min- 
ister Ky still strut around Saigon wear- 
ing French decorations on their uniforms. 

They were the tories, or loyalists to 
the French, during that revolution. 
They are still the tories, and we Ameri- 
cans are doing the fighting. Defense Sec- 
retary McNamara, instead of yielding to 
the urgings of General Westmoreland 
and Nguyen Van Thieu and Prime Min- 
ister Ky, who are demanding more and 
more American soldiers to be sent into 
the swamps and rice paddies of the Me- 
kong Delta and in the jungles and high- 
lands, south of the demilitarized zone to 
fight, and many of them to die, to main- 
tain these generals in power, should in- 
sist that the ARVN or so-called friendly 
forces do some fighting. We have not read 
in weeks of any offensive by South Viet- 
namese soldiers. Therefore, why should 
we suffer more of our draftees, following 
4 months’ training, to be sent to com- 
bat in Vietnam? Confucius wrote many 
centuries ago: 


A man who make a mistake and does not 
correct it makes another mistake. 


Unfortunately, that is true of nations. 
We Americans made a mistake in send- 
ing in thousands of our soldiers to fight 
a ground war in Southeast Asia and now 
we are compounding that mistake by 
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sending in more thousands. The truth is 
as Walter Lippmann wrote, “We are 
fighting to save face.” 

We should demand that before more 
American GI’s drafted into our Armed 
Forces are sent to Vietnam that the Sai- 
gon junta enforce conscription and a 
general mobilization of the youth in 
South Vietnam they claim to control. 
The obvious truth is that the Saigon 
military junta maintains no control 
whatever over three-fourths of the area 
of South Vietnam. The truth is we Amer- 
icans are involved in an ugly land, jun- 
gle and swamp war 10,000 miles distant 
in an area of no importance whatever 
to the defense of the United States. It 
is the most unpopular war our Nation 
ever fought and it is becoming more un- 
popular day by day. From the letters I 
receive from Ohio constituents, I know 
that citizens who considered my views 
100 percent wrong 18 months ago no 
longer are critical. 

My mail from Ohio citizens now shows 
that the rank and file of American men 
and women now are beginning to realize 
we are engaged in the wrong war in the 
wrong place, and that this is the most 
unpopular war our Nation has engaged 
in at any time during the past 191 years. 
It has become a great American tragedy. 


VISTA VOLUNTEERS 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, the 
Denver Post recently featured an article 
on the commendable work of two VISTA 
volunteers assigned to Denver for the 
past 2 years, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, as 
individuals truly concerned with offer- 
ing encouragement and guidance to 
others, Pat Poetter and Dave Wilson 
are certainly to be congratulated. Their 
efforts and successes in breaking down 
barriers and battling the problems of 
lack of aspiration emphasize, in my 
mind, the necessity for people-to-people 
relationships in combating poverty. In 
this connection, I was particularly en- 
couraged by Dave Wilson’s establish- 
ment of a big brother and sister pro- 
gram with volunteers from the Univer- 
sity of Denver. It is my hope that more 
and more private organizations and 
foundations will take the initiative for 
just such endeavors, realizing that per- 
sonal interest and encouragement can be 
much more fruitful in the long run than 
any number of Government agencies. 

EXHIBIT 1 

[From the Denver Post, May 26, 1967] 

Progect 2 Years OLD: VISTA Garns Two 
SIDED 
(By Judith Brimberg) 

In December 1964, President Johnson 
welcomed the first 20 volunteers for the 
domestic version of the Peace Corps—the 
Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA). 

The following May, Denver got its first 
workers for what was to be a variety of 
projects designed to help the poverty ridden. 

During the past two years, the projects 
have been helpful both to the community 
and to the volunteers, 
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Two—Pat Peotter, 22, of Seymour, Wis., 
and Dave Wilson, 22, of Pittsburgh, Pa., who 
work with families in the Quigg Newton 
Housing Project in North Denver—say their 
VISTA jobs have given them insight about 
the kinds of careers they wish to pursue. 

Miss Peotter, the fourth of nine children, 
worked as a secretary and dietitian’s aide in 
a hospital after graduating from high school 
in Seymour, a small farming community of 
2,000 in northeast Wisconsin. 

“Then I decided I wanted to do more than 
work a 40-hour week,” she said. 


BIG BROTHER 


Wilson was attending Indiana State Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pa., majoring in sociology and 
education. He also had been a “big brother” 
to a 9-year-old and had done some practice 
teaching. 

“I found teaching in an urban middle 
class neighborhood wasn’t what I wanted,” 
Wilson sald. 

Both applied to VISTA—Wilson last April 
and Miss Peotter in June. 

Both under went a six-week- training course 
which included three weeks in the field. 

“It was rough,” Miss Peotter recalled. “We 
went from 7 in the until 10 at 
night. I got a lot out of it, though, and be- 
came more aware of what’s going on. Even 
if I wasn’t selected, I felt the training period 
alone would have been worthwhile.” 


YWCA SPONSORED 


Last August, Wilson moved into a two- 
bedroom t with another male 
VISTA volunteer at 4427 Mariposa Way. Miss 
Peotter came to 4551 Mariposa Way last 
December. Both work under the sponsorship 
of the Denver Young Women’s Christian 
Association. 

Wilson soon adapted to the role of 
trouble-shooter. 

He orn the toughest hurdle was being 


accepted. 

“I don't have a family and I don't talk 
2 look like the others in the project,” he 
said. 

“At first, they thought I was a policeman 
or a social worker. 

“Even when they finally understood what 
I was doing, they still thought I sent reports 
to Washington, I don’t. 

“You have to prove yourself by being your- 
self, and not a fake or a phony,” he said. 

After three months, Wilson knew he was 
in. His $75 monthly stipend from Washing- 
ton failed to arrive and he didn’t have 
money for food. 

“But when I went home at night, I would 
find hot tortillas wedged against the door,” 
he recalled, 

In his role as a good neighbor, Wilson has 
had some eye-opening experiences, 

“I've encountered discrimination when I've 
gone with some of the men to help them 
get jobs, 

“A lot of the people are beaten down in 
almost every area—educationally, socially 
and in their choice of jobs. 

“No wonder there’s what Michael Harring- 
ton calls a ‘lack of aspiration.’” 

RESOURCES STUDIED 

One of Wilson’s jobs has been to learn 
what the community resources are and to 
use them to help his neighbors. 

He takes people to hospitals, assists juve- 
niles in trouble and refers cases to a 
priate counseling, educational and legal aid 
centers. 

In many homes where men are absent, the 
presence of the Spanish-speaking VISTA 
volunteer is particularly welcome. He sips 
coffee with the women and talks over their 
problems. 

But you have to learn when to say ‘no,’ 
and to let them handle things for them- 
selves,” Wilson said, 

“You've got to be involved with the people 
in order to help them. You have to build up 
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a personal relationship so that they feel at 


ease with you. 
“Im still breaking down barriers and 
knocking on doors,” he said. 


RECREATION LEADER 


Miss Peotter, who said she found that Wil- 
son and others had removed some of the 
barriers for her, has been a recreation leader 
and a counselor, 

She founded the Y-Teen Club, consisting 
of girls aged 12 to 14. The group engages in 
service projects, sews and takes trips. 

She said she found the girls weren't used 
to working in groups. 

She also established a club for girls age 
7 to 10. Their activities center around arts 
and crafts projects. 

Miss Peotter and Wilson have enlisted 
teen-age volunteers to tutor some of the 
project children having difficulty with their 
school work. 

Wilson also established a “big brother 
and sister“ program with the help of 35 vol- 
unteers from the University of Denver. 

“They take the kids out of the project—to 
museums, libraries, movies and the moun- 
tains. Some have eaten and slept in the 
(college) dorms,” Wilson said. 

For Miss Peotter and Wilson, it’s a seven- 
day-a-week job. 

“One night I got a call about four kids 
with no place to live,“ Wilson said. Then, 
there was the mother whose kids had set 
fire to the mattress and had no place to sleep 
except on the floor. 

I've helped people with income tax forms 
and job applications and showed them how 
to get food stamps and how to use them. 

“The important thing is that there is 
someone the people can call on,“ Wilson 
said, 

Miss Peotter thinks that when she has 
completed her 1014 months in Denver, she’ll 
go to college and major in sociology. 

Wilson is planning to take graduate work, 
or he may combine graduate school with 
field work. 

Wilson said he feels one of the best things 
about VISTA is that it calls attention to the 
plight of the poor. 

“People don't know about the kids who 
need clothing to go to school, or the fam- 
ilies who are in need of furniture,“ he said. 

But VISTA’s most important function, he 
said, is to motivate the poor to try and try— 
and when the wall falls down, to build again. 


TED R. JOHNSON—VICE PRESIDENT 
OF KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, it is a 
great pleasure for me to take this op- 
portunity to pay tribute to an outstand- 
ing Coloradan, Mr. Ted R. Johnson, who 
has recently been elected vice president 
of Kiwanis International. His list of 
qualifications is impressive—both in 
service to the organization and in com- 
munity service. During 18 active years as 
a member of Kiwanis in Denver, Mr. 
Johnson has exhibited leadership as 
president of the local organization, as 
governor of his district, and as a trustee 
and member of the executive committee 
of Kiwanis International, not to mention 
his innumerable committee chairman- 
ships at all three levels. 

Mr. Johnson’s list of civic contributions 
is no less impressive and is indicative of 
a sincere interest in serving the commu- 
nity of Denver and the State of Colorado. 
In addition to professional organizations, 
Mr. Johnson has participated actively in 
such varied capacities as a member of the 
Governor’s safety committee, trustee for 
the Voice of Youth, a member of the Sal- 
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vation Army advisory board and vice 
president of the Colorado Consistory 
Cathedral Association, to mention just 
a few. 

The confidence of fellow Kiwanians is 
well placed in a man with such a dis- 
tinguished background of dedication and 
leadership. I wish Mr. Johnson the very 
best of success during his forthcoming 
term of office, and I know he will con- 
tinue to serve with distinction. 


U.S. TRADE POLICY WITH RUSSIA 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I commend the senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpt] for develop- 
ing and bringing out the facts about 
East-West trade which I think the Amer- 
ican people are entitled to know. 

I find it difficult to understand the at- 
titude of many high officials of our Gov- 
ernment in regard to trading with the 
enemy. 

All of us desire a lessening of tensions 
between East and West. 

All of us desire a lessening of tensions 
in the cold war. 

But at a time when we have 466,000 
Americans in Vietnam, and when the 
President, even now, is considering 
whether to send additional troops there, 
it does seem to me to be very important 
that the American people have full 
knowledge of the kinds of trade which 
are being permitted by our Government 
with those nations supplying weapons to 
our enemy in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I had planned today to 
make an extended talk on the facts 
brought out this morning so ably by the 
senior Senator from South Dakota, but 
the parliamentary situation being what 
it is, I shall delay my talk until another 
time. 

At this point, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a letter which I sent to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce on July 7 concern- 
ing approval by the Commerce Depart- 
ment of the sale of a highly sophisti- 
cated guidance device to Communist Po- 
land. Polish ships almost daily carry 
cargo to the enemy through Haiphong. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JULY 7, 1967. 
Hon. ALEXANDER B. TROWBRIDGE, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I was shocked to 
learn this week that the Department of Com- 
merce had approved the sale of a highly 
sophisticated guidance device to Communist 
Poland. 

It is inconceivable to me that an item of 
such obvious strategic potential could be 
approved for export to a country which is 
second only to Russia in the number of sup- 
ply ships it sends to aid the North Vietnam- 
ese war effort. 

The Export Control Division has acknowl- 
edged that this instrument—a Worden type 
gravity meter—is better than anything pro- 
duced in the communist world and that it 
could be of great value in developing an ac- 
curate guidance system for missiles. It also 
could be used in military reconnaissance and 
mapping and for guiding manned aircraft 
aaah flights beneath the range of 
radar. 
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Certainly Poland would experience no diffi- 
culty in finding a military application for the 
instrument either on its own or with the 
assistance of the Soviet Union. Nor is it un- 
reasonable to suppose that use could be made 
of the instrument in the air defense systems 
now being supplied to North Vietnam by 
the Communist nations of Europe. 

On the very day that one newspaper car- 
ried the report of this proposed sale, there 
appeared a story on another page that two 
U.S. tanks had been destroyed by the North 
Vietnamese who used the latest Soviet-made 
anti-tank weapon. 

This dramatizes how important aid from 
Russia, Poland and other European Commu- 
nist countries is to the North Vietnamese war 
effort. And it emphasizes how critically im- 
portant it is that we do nothing to aid the 
communist war-making potential. 

The granting of this license comes on the 
heels of assurances to machine tool com- 
panies that the Administration will look with 
favor on the export of equipment to be used 
in an automobile factory in the Soviet Union. 
Again, it requires little imagination to see 
how this equipment could be converted to 
military purposes or used to produce military 
vehicles. 

The license for the export of this gravity 
meter was granted by the Commerce Depart- 
ment to a private company in February 1967. 
It was later withdrawn for reconsideration 
on the request of an intelligence agency, The 
objection to the deal, however, was not be- 
cause the instrument was of strategic value 
to the Communist world, but for entirely un- 
related reasons. 

I believe such a sale would be a disservice 
to the 463,000 Americans now fighting in 
Viet Nam. I urge the Department of Com- 
merce to revoke this license. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
Harry F. BYRD, Jr. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor from Virginia that I certainly am 
very much encouraged and gratified by 
his substantial support of the position 
which I have been discussing, 

I know how the Senator from Virginia 
feels on this matter. I know about the 
conscientious study he has devoted to 
it. Let me assure him that a great many 
Senators on both sides of the aisle who 
are neither hawks nor doves—eagles, 
maybe—have determined that from now 
on, unless the administration rescinds 
by itself the executive orders which 
created this trade, Congress is deter- 
mined to do its best, certainly the Sen- 
ate will, when it can, as it can, and where 
it can, to bring order out of this eco- 
nomic chaos. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator. His point is well taken. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
ae will the Senator from Virginia 

e 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Delaware, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I want 
to join the senior Senator from South 
Dakota and the Senator from Virginia in 
expressing the hope that either the ad- 
ministration will stop this practice of 
expanding trade with the Communist re- 
gimes or, if not, that Congress will take 
what appropriate steps are necessary to 
force such action. 

I compliment the senior Senator from 
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South Dakota on his remarks today, and 
I join the Senator from Virginia in 
strongly supporting his objectives. 


AMERICA’S ROLE IN THIS WORLD 
OF CONFLICT 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on June 
25, last, I had the honor to speak before 
the 49th annual department convention 
of the American Legion, and the 48th 
annual convention of the American Le- 
gion Auxiliary, in San Diego, Calif. 

I ask unanimous consent that a partial 
text of my remarks on that occasion be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the partial 
text was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AMERICA’S ROLE IN THIS WORLD OF CONFLICT 


(Partial text of remarks by U.S. Senator 
Tuomas H. KUCHEL before the 49th annual 
department convention of the American 
Legion, June 25, 1967, San Diego, Calif.) 
I am greatly honored to be invited to 

speak at the 49th Annual Department Con- 

vention of the American Legion and the 
48th Annual Convention of the American 

Legion Auxiliary this evening. I come be- 

fore you at a moment in the history of this 

nation when our deepest beliefs in America 
and in its meaning for humankind have 
been put to a severe and grueling trial, This 
is a time when America’s presence, her 
precious resources and her power have been 
extended, in varying degrees, over a vast por- 
tion of the globe. It is a time portending 
great change in the makeup of world order. 

It represents to the American people and 

to their government a greater challenge, set 

in a far larger perspective, to the future of 
the republic and to the whole human fami- 
ly, than ever before. 

For the past 20 years the undoubted mili- 
tary supremacy of the Free World, led by 
the United States, has been sufficient to allow 
the peaceful reorganization of whole con- 
tinents, from colonial empire into fledgling 
nationhood. Our country has played a role 
of leadership in the cause of right. Where 
aggression and subversion have appeared, as 
in the Lebanon and Santo Domingo, Amer- 
ican forces responded at once to a call for 
assistance with the firm support of allies 
throughout the world. And where starva- 
tion and pestilence have rampaged and ray- 
aged distant peoples, the resources of the 
American people have been made available 
to stem the tide. 

Our powers have been repeatedly tested. 
Relentless revolution, irrational hierarchies, 
like the Communist Chinese, tyrannical 
nationalists, like Egypt’s Nasser, have de- 
vised techniques specifically to overcome our 
position of strength. The tactics are known 
to all of us. They run the gamut of infiltra- 
tion, subversion, and terrorism, and of small 
brushfire wars, which depend principally 
on scattered guerrilla action—less vulnerable 
to the impact of modern fire power. The 
techniques of “Wars of National Liberation” 
are being employed particularly to overcome 
the advantages of massive power. These were 
the tactics preached widely by Mao Tse Tung, 
and practiced sedulously by Ho Chi Minh. 

The Communist strategy is to encourage 
the leaders of the so-called “emerging na- 
tions” to play upon the divisions in the Free 
World, to encourage small wars and to try 
to keep America pinned down. In this situa- 
tion established peacekeeping institutions 
seem almost helpless. 

The United Nations has shown itself in- 
capable of coming to grips with the crisis 
in Vietnam. Its 11th hour agreement on the 
cease fire in the Near East, is hardly an ex- 
ample of effective action. The chances for 
estab! a peaceful system of world se- 
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curity appear to grow smaller by the week, 
as new crises erupt and the old machinery 
proves inadequate. 

The recent outburst of hostilities in the 
Near East has demonstrated vividly how little 
groups of willful leaders, putting their vain 
hopes on shiny new weapons, can unleash 
upon the earth the horrors of 20th Century 
war—without so much as “by your leave“ to 
the Great Powers, or to the United Nations, 
or to anyone else. Perhaps the utter route of 
the Arab armies in the deserts of Sinai may 
provide an object lesson. In the long run, the 
Arab leaders must learn that peace will not 
come to the Near East by recurrent demands 
for the destruction of Israel. But the present 
turmoil in the Arab countries suggests that 
the dawning of reason is still far away. 

Hopes and prayers for world stability are 
deeply disturbed by another development. 
New nations have been, and are, acquiring, 
the ominous scientific skills needed to pro- 
duce nuclear weapons. Just a week ago, a 
giant hydrogen device was exploded by the 
Red Chinese. India may well be on the brink 
of discovery; Nasser has boasted that the 
United Arab Republic will not be far behind. 
The capacity for production of such weapons 
undoubtedly is available, or practically so, 
in Sweden, in Israel, and in some other in- 
dustrialized nations. 

Proposals for a multilateral anti-nuclear 
proliferation agreement continue to be de- 
layed. The sad truth is that we may be on the 
verge of the next stage of nuclear escalation. 

In November of last year, the Administra- 
tion conceded officially that it had hard in- 
formation that the Soviet Union had begun 
to build a new nuclear defense system around 
one or more of its major cities, composed at 
least in part of Anti-Ballastic Missiles. We 
do not know everything about the capabili- 
ties of Soviet weapons. But we have grave 
apprehensions about this Soviet develop- 
ment, and about its enormous implications 
for the very continuity of the human race. 
The Soviet action, taken in secrecy, gravely 
prejudices the possibility of resolving our dif- 
ferences by rational and peaceful means. 

I want to recall the prophetic words of the 
great Eisenhower in the closing months of 
his Administration. He said to the world: 

“In an age of rapidly developing technol- 
ogy, secrecy is not only an anachronism, it is 
downright dangerous. To seek to maintain a 
society in which a military move can be made 
in complete secrecy, while professing a desire 
to reduce the risk of war through arms con- 
trol, is a contradiction.” 

This contradiction which Eisenhower so 
clearly saw in the Soviet system remains, It 
lies at the heart of the Soviet Union's in- 
ability to contribute, as that nation should, 
to meaningful peacekeeping endeavors. It 
is the tragic reason, I think, why President 
Eisenhower's “Open Skies“ proposal was not 
accepted. What a giant step forward for 
humanity that would have been. 

There is a severe limit to how long we can 
tolerate Soviet ABM action without an ap- 
propriate military response of our own. We 
and the Russians both possess vast nuclear 
retaliatory capability. Ours is superior and 
considerably larger. There is nothing Amer- 
ica can do to keep the Soviet Union from 
building and maintaining such a force, awe- 
some as it may be, unless, by reason and by 
diplomacy, she were to urge terminating this 
excursion into needless nuclear escalation. 
We cannot permit the USSR to gain strate- 
gic military superiority over the United 
States. 

Aside from the vital question of our own 
American defense, which we must and shall 
sustain in all its facets and at all costs, 
there is a real possibility that a potential 
aggressor, possessed of an Anti-Ballistic 
Missile defense, could develop a false sense 
of security which in turn might lead it mis- 
takenly to downgrade the power of Amer- 
ica's nuclear deterrent. Modern nuclear war- 
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fare is unthinkable as long as it remains 
clear to the potential aggressor that he would 
be destroyed by retaliatory attack. But to an 
irrational leader bent on world conquest, the 
possibility of nuclear warfare becomes at- 
tractive if he thinks he has a credible system 
of nuclear defense. This is the subtle threat 
of the Anti-Ballistic Missile that the Soviet 
Union has determined to install, The threat 
of global warfare between the two nuclear 
giants actually increases—even as their 
power to contain some devastation may 
diminish, And thus we face the most extraor- 
dinary paradox of our time: Never in the 
world’s history has any nation been so strong 
as America is today, yet never before has our 
country been more vulnerable to a surprise 
nuclear attack, nor our far flung interests 
more susceptible to corrosive nationalisms 
and their harassing guerrilla strikes. 

We need to maintain a nuclear superior- 
ity, to maintain the maximum credibility of 
our own deterrent against a surprise attack. 
That will lessen the impact of the paradox. 
But we also need to join with other free 
peoples to maintain world stability. 

As a Republican, a member of the minor- 
ity, I have stood firmly, along with the over- 
whelming majority of my party for American 
Participation in a system of international 
collective security. I recall with pride the 
great Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan who 
spoke out two decades ago to bring to our 
country a clear understanding that there 
must be an interdependence among the free 
peoples, that the United States could not “go 
it alone”. It was Vandenberg and the men of 
the 8lst Congress in both parties who 
slammed the door on America’s outgrown 
policy of isolation, In this vastly shrunken 
globe, we—the world—have become a kind 
of neighborhood. Said Vandenberg: “I do not 
believe that any nation hereafter can im- 
munize itself by its own exclusive action.” 
Neither do we. But the great hopes for world 
security, so bright in the aftermath of World 
War II, have been shattered and perhaps 
broken beyond repair. 

As a consequence, enormous burdens have 
been heaped on the shoulders of the Ameri- 
can people by the events of the last few 
years. Over 450,000 American troops have now 
been committed to the defense of the Repub- 
lic of South Vietnam. They have fought with 
uncommon valor. Their Commander, Gen- 
eral Westmoreland, has called them the fin- 
est ever flelded by our nation”. The United 
States and the free peoples of Asia, carry on 
this costly conflict without any substantial 
help from their allies in Europe, who never- 
theless continue to benefit from the protec- 
tion of American nuclear defense forces. 

The commitment of American forces in 
South Vietnam is an honorable one. It has 
found a remarkable response from the non- 
Communist Asians, who recognize full well 
that the madness, now sweeping through 
Communist China, poses a great threat to the 
peace of Asia, and possibly to the entire 
world. 

America seeks to assist the people of South 
Vietnam to resist Communist aggression and 
to maintain their independence, their right 
to determine their future for themselves. 
There are some, not too many, who contend 
that the considered use of American military 
power in this conflict is immoral, illegal, or 
that it constitutes a threat to world peace. 
Their argument ignores the clear threat 
posed by the terror tactics of the Viet Cong 
and the North Vietnamese. It rests on the 
abstract premise that the Free World must 
totally exclude military force as an instru- 
ment of national policy, that when war is 
initiated by the other side, it then may be 
countered on our part by some kind of splen- 
did moral inaction. 

If adequate worldwide peacekeeping ma- 
chinery were available, if the so-called 
“Great Powers” were willing to concert with 
us for peace, then perhaps an alternative to 
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the conflict in Southeast Asia might be 
found, But I see little evidence of this as 
France and Red China develop their nuclear 
arsenals, as the Arab nations, even in defeat, 
scheme to destroy Israel, and when neither 
the United Nations nor the powers of once 
mighty Europe dare to come to grips with 
problems beyond their borders. At this mo- 
ment in the history of mankind, the strength 
of the peoples of the world who would keep 
their human rights rests fundamentally on 
those nations who share a determination to 
maintain their human freedom. To argue 
that their power must not be used in justified 
self-defense, is to concede to the fallacy that 
military action is morally wrong except when 
taken in the name of “world revolution.” 
The world is not perfect yet, but there is 
much good that needs defending. 

Our military actions in Vietnam, as part 
of the resolute policy of standing up to ag- 
gression in alliance with the nations of 
Southeast Asia, will encourage the chances 
of political settlement in that area. This is 
the logic of reality as against sophistry. There 
has been no real peace in East Asia since the 
end of World War II. America and her friends 
would be foolish to assume that simply by 
turning their backs and walking away any 
of the outstanding issues would be resolved. 

The North Vietnamese have daily evidence 
of the determination of the United States’ 
aid in the defense of the Republic of South 
Vietnam. Whether they agree or disagree 
with our presence in Vietnam, the peoples of 
the entire world must recognize the true 
depth of the American commitment to col- 
lective security and the defense of freedom. 
For myself, I take pride in the words of the 
Prime Minister of Australia who said: “Amer- 
ican intervention in Vietnam was the great- 
est act of moral courage since Britain stood 
alone in the last world war.” 

Regrettably, our position is not so clear in 
the Near East. Any realistic appraisal of the 
world situation today must face the cold 
reality that American diplomacy signally 
failed to impress both Arabs and Israelis that 
their interests, and ours, lay in avoiding con- 
flict. For 20 years an uneasy truce between 
Israel and the Arab nations was held to- 
gether by a patchwork of United Nations 
organizations and a tottering balance among 
all nations with vital interests in the area. 
The recent victory of Israeli forces showed 
that Arab cries for destruction of Israel and 
the conquest of Palestine would meet deci- 
sive response, swift and sure, from a small 
but determined people. 

In the Arab mind, years of demagoguery 
will not be quickly forgotten. The cost of 
settlement will not be paid in a trice. The 
true meaning of Nasser’s charge that Ameri- 
can planes flew cover for Israeli forces in 
Sinai is simply that he would not believe 
that a little nation had destroyed his army. 
Undoubtedly, he will continue to utilize this 
kind of fallacy. We may rest assured that 
irrational Arab leaders will attempt to take 
advantage of our position to make sure that 
their loss of face will be translated into at- 
tacks on our assets in the area. 

Since the time of the Eisenhower Doctrine, 
our diplomacy in the Near East was designed 
to prevent conflict, to secure the peaceful 
existence of Israel and to preserve a meas- 
ure of communication and common interest 
with the Arab states. After the Arab defeat 
at Suez in 1956, the Soviet Union decided to 
make the Near East a battleground of Cold 
War diplomacy. The Soviet Union chose to 
side with the Arab nations. Communist policy 
progressively forced the divisions which 
brought on the present holocaust. American 
influence in the Arab world was accordingly 
diminished. 

Through misleading promises and con- 
tinued propaganda assaults, the Arabs were 
convinced that not only could they destroy 
Israel, but that the Soviet Union would 
stand firmly behind them in this misdeed. 
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The tragedy of this event is that none of our 
techniques of diplomacy, none of our foreign 
aid nor our information programs could pre- 
vail against the fanciful notion that, with 
modern Soviet weapons, the Arab nations 
could return to the lost greatness of the 12th 
Century. They learned, to their sorrow, that 
the issues of the modern world and of 
modern warfare are more complex. Nations 
require not only advanced weapons but, more 
important, they need the men trained to em- 
Ploy them. The lesson of the Battle of Sinai 
was not that one weapon was better than 
another or that one flag prevailed over 
another. It was a thrilling and convincing 
demonstration that able men who have the 
spirit to fight for what they believe in are 
always a match for their opponents, even 
when woefully outnumbered. 

The Soviet Union is now moving by in- 
ternational legerdemain to turn a military 
defeat into a diplomatic victory. Through 
exploitation of the fears of the smaller na- 
tions, they have tried to blame the conflict 
in the Near East on the United States. They 
are thus repeating in diplomatic terms 
Nasser’s false charge of United States air 
cover for the Israeli advance. 

The Arab nations now know that their 
security cannot be had simply by acquiring 
modern arms. The arithmetic is equally clear 
to the Soviet Union. It has sent nearly $2 
billion in arms to the Near East and received 
less than $200 million in payment. Both the 
Soviet Union and the Arabs must 
the failure of their last adventure. It may 
be a very long time before the United States 
regains a measure of good will in the Arab 
lands of the Near East, but it is also true 
that the Arab nations have been shown that 
they cannot count on the Soviet Union. 

The failure of the Soviet strategy in the 
Near East has cost the Communists dear. Is 
it possible that the Russian leaders may 
discern that further adventures with the 
Arabs could very well increase the risks of 
world conflict and reduce Soviet power and 
influence? Is not the cynicism of Soviet di- 
plomacy in this crisis plainly visible to all? 
The critical issue is whether those nations 
who believe in peace and freedom are will- 
ing to stand up and be counted. 

All people with a rational interest in self- 
preservation must see the need to prevent 
further conflicts of the kind we have wit- 
nessed in the Near East. 

For America our role is clear. 

Our country must remain pre-eminently 
strong. Our defense establishment must be 
supplied with the most up-to-date technol- 
ogy and equipment. As a member of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, I have 
voted to maintain our military strength. In- 
deed, I have further supported the contin- 
ued development of our manned bomber force 
and the development of nuclear-powered 
naval vessels. In my view, the time has long 
since arrived to increase substantially the 
proportion of nuclear vessels in our fleet. 

We must continue research and develop- 
ment and move forward with programs, 
whether offensive or defensive in character, 
to avert the threat posed by Soviet deploy- 
ment of an Anti-Ballistic Missile System. 
Some progress may be possible through dip- 
lomatic channels, as shown by the recent 
ratification of a multilateral treaty banning 
weapons in outer space. But diplomatic ac- 
tion must not confuse our national deter- 
mination to remain strong. I reiterate, 
America must retain her assured capability 
for nuclear retaliation. Our nuclear predom- 
inance is still the first guarantee of freedom 
for our world. 

Our equipment must be the most modern, 
and we must have men trained and capable 
to use it. The Congress has recently con- 
cluded an exhaustive study of the Selective 
Service System. It has extended the Selec- 
tive Service System for a further four years 
in order that the Armed Forces will have the 
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men required to perform their increasingly 
complicated assignments. We need to take 
additional steps to keep our military estab- 
lishment attractive as a career to the most 
competent members of our society. I have 
recently joined in introducing legislation to 
assure that retirement pay be kept in line 
not only with the cost of living but with 
the rates paid those on active duty. An at- 
tractive retirement system is essential to 
the maintenance of a dynamic corps of men 
required for our modern military establish- 
ment, 

America must also continue to encourage 
the establishment of effective peacekeeping 
mechanisms. The Near East crisis has shown 
dramatically how the United Nations has 
failed to provide workable means of prevent- 
ing armed conflict. This weakness derives 
from the continued unwillingness of the So- 
viet Union to accept its role as a responsible 
world power. The United Nations Security 
Council was created to provide a meeting 
place for the relatively few nations which 
control the predominance of economic and 
military resources. It cannot be supplanted 
by the General Assembly, a conclave of na- 
tions in which the vote of the United States 
can be cancelled out by Mauritania. The Gen- 
eral Assembly has its value, but it does not 
represent the power realities of our world. It 
provides no avenue for agreement among the 
Great Powers. In these increasingly threat- 
ening times, it is this agreement which is 
vitally needed. 

In the search for means to keep the peace 
there is an expanding role for the genius of 
our modern industry. Certainly in this just 
cause the world can ill-afford to forego the 
inventive talent of American enterprise. The 
space and aeronautics industry has already 
demonstrated its ability to contribute in 
this cause. The same equipment used in our 
civilian lunar orbiter program could be em- 
ployed in keeping watch over large-scale 
military movements in regions of potential 
conflict. It might be possible, for example, 
to place a satellite over the Near Eastern area 
to observe movements of potentially hostile 
forces. The information gained by this means 
and placed at the disposal of an effective 
peacekeeping organization could provide a 
timely warning that could give nations in- 
terested in keeping the peace an opportunity 
to take effective action. This would be a far 
cry from idle hand-wringing that followed 
this outbreak of conflict in the Sinai Desert 
last month. 

Above all, the United States must continue 
as it has in the past to honor its commitments 
to collective security and to speak with 
moral force in the councils of nations. In 
1956, President Eisenhower, by a bold stroke 
of diplomacy, was able to bring peace to the 
Near East after a bitter struggle over the 
Suez Canal. That move was possible because 
all nations concerned had full respect for the 
word of our government, and because they 
knew we would keep that word. 

They knew that America is devoted to 
peace with justice and for human liberty. 
They knew that America opposes aggression 
and devotedly believes in the self-determina- 
tion of nations. And they should know to- 
day that the hour is growing late. 

Twenty-two years ago, as the Second World 
War came to a close, General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur spoke to the American people: 

“Men since the beginning of time have 
sought peace. Various methods through the 
ages have been attempted to devise an inter- 
national process to prevent or settle disputes 
between nations. From the very start work- 
able methods were found insofar as indi- 
vidual citizens were concerned, but the me- 
chanics of an instrumentality of larger inter- 
national scope haye never been successful. 
Military alliances, balance of power, Leagues 
of Nations all in turn failed, leaving the only 
path to be by way of the crucible of war. 
The utter destructiveness of war now blots 
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out this alternative. We have had our last 
chance. If we do not devise some greater and 
more equitable system Armageddon will be 
at our door. The problem basically is theo- 
logical and involves a spiritual recrudescence 
and improvement of human character that 
will synchronize with our almost matchless 
advance in science, art, literature, and all 
material and cultural developments of the 
past two thousand years. It must be of the 
spirit if we are to save the flesh.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak for 
not over 5 minutes on another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


WOUNDS OF DISTRUST 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, when 
the monstrous act occurred at Dealey 
Plaza in Dallas that fateful Novem- 
ber 22, 1963, our country suddenly ex- 
perienced the pain, and the disbelief of 
a crushing national tragedy. The life of 
a Nation’s youthful President had been 
taken by an assassin’s bullet. Every 
American was moved deeply by the shock 
of that loss, and by the sorrow of the 
days that followed. But history will re- 
cord not only the wounds that caused 
the death of a President, but also the 
deep hurt of suspicion and distrust 
which flourished in the aftermath of the 
assassination and which persist to this 
day. 

It was hoped that all the accumulating 
ugly fantasies would be cleared away by 
the appointment of a Commission to sift 
carefully the evidence and to ascertain 
the facts of the assassination—a Com- 
mission of seven distinguished and un- 
impeachable Americans whose collective 
judgment would be honored by men. On 
November 29, 1963, pursuant to Execu- 
tive Order No. 11130, such a Commission 
was appointed under the chairmanship 
of Chief Justice Earl Warren. 

After 10 months of intensive hearings 
and investigations, the Commission, with 
the assistance of a highly competent 
staff of able lawyers, on September 24, 
1964, presented its findings. They were 
spread across an 888-page report, sup- 
ported by 26 additional volumes of ex- 
hibits and hearings. The now familiar 
conclusion of the report, based on the 
overwhelming weight of the evidence, 
was: Lee Harvey Oswald, acting alone, 
had assassinated the President. 

Mr. President, the people of America 
and the world have every reason to 
place their trust in the competence, the 
care, and the labor of the members of 
that Commission. The Presidentially ap- 
pointed members were men of unim- 
peachable stature, each with a high na- 
tional repute. Each witness had been 
questioned closely. Every fact was ana- 
lyzed carefully. Alternative potential 
theories of how the crime took place were 
explored. And yet, in the two and a half 
years since the report, a steady and 
growing number of books, magazine arti- 
cles, theatrical productions, and a mo- 
tion picture continue to challenge the 
Commission and its findings. 
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This highly commercialized stream of 
lurid, speculative, dark and bizarre con- 
spiracies may, alas, have an impact on 
the public. Critics of the report have 
fanned the flames of rumor and disbe- 
lief at home and abroad. They have given 
sustenance to the doubts, which some 
abroad hoped to engender, on the in- 
tegrity and probity of U.S. institutions 
and political figures. Today, according 
to a recent Harris poll, seven out of 10 
Americans distrust the conclusions of the 
Warren Report. It is a matter of na- 
tional concern when the people lose 
faith in the work of those who must serve 
the people and bear the public trust. 

But what have the critics presented 
to warrant this distrust in the report? 

They have exploited its every sen- 
tence—distorting, questioning, and edit- 
ing. They have made grave charges, cre- 
ated uncertainty and certainly made 
money. They have produced appraisals 
which range from sensation-seeking fan- 
tasies, through several grades of hyper- 
bolic emotionalism, to detailed analyses 
of the report. No important new evidence 
has been adduced. The report has been 
for too long the target of critics who 
sought, out of whole cloth; to under- 
mine it. 

Recently, however, articles, books, and 
television programs have begun to ap- 
pear which objectively analyze the views 
of the critics and, which in the end, 
support the conclusions of the Warren 
report. Two outstanding examples of 
such reporting occurred within the last 
few weeks. 

In a recent article appearing in the 
Outlook section of the Washington Post, 
Bernard Gavzer and Sid Moody of the 
Associated Press state: 

The critics have produced little in the 
way of new evidence. They have used the 
commission’s 26 volumes of testimony and 
exhibits—but to different conclusions. The 
critics’ case rests on the same base as the 
commission’s—the Warren Report. The 
critics have sat in judgment of the Warren 
Commission and found it wanting. But they 
are not judges. They have been prosecutors, 
making a case. Where fact has served, they 
have used it. Where it has not, they have 
not. 


This particular article surveys some of 
the basic questions upon which critics 
have based their case—the single bullet 
theory, the circumstances of the autopsy, 
the possibility of an assassin on the 
grassy knoll, and the various theories 
of conspiracy. In each case, the theories 
of critics are analyzed along with the 
conclusions of the Warren report. The 
result is a renewed confidence in the work 
of the Commission. The writers con- 
clude: 


One may interpret what the commission 
found, and the critics have—abundantly. 
But while, as of this date, there may be 
doubters, books and speculation, the critics 
have yet to produce that one essential of 
proof: evidence. 


In a recent four-part television pro- 
gram entitled “The Warren Report,” 
CBS News performed, I think, an excel- 
lent public service by conducting a care- 
ful and independent inquiry into some of 
the critical questions about the assassi- 
nation. The program concluded with 
these words: 
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We have found that most objections to the 
Report—and certainly all objections that go 
to the heart of the Report—vanish when they 
are exposed to the light of honest inquiry. It 
is a strange kind of tribute to the Warren Re- 
port that every objection that can be raised 
against it is to be found in the Report it- 
self. . Measured against the alternatives, 
the Warren Commission Report is the easiest 
to believe and that is all the Report claims. 
But, we have found also that there has been 
a loss of morale, a loss of confidence among 
the American people toward their own gov- 
ernment and the men who serve it. And that 
is perhaps more wounding than the assassi- 
nation itself. 


Mr. President, there is little question 
but that these most grievous wounds of 
distrust persist today and may linger on. 
Commercialization of the event was a re- 
grettable but perhaps foreseeable con- 
sequence. But sheer unfounded sensation 
is simply pandering to those who have 
everything to gain by undermining con- 
fidence in the integrity of one of the most 
important American commissions to be 
convened in this century. 

The President of the United States, in 
his Executive order creating the Com- 
mission, directed it: 

To examine the evidence developed by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and any ad- 
ditional evidence that may hereafter come 
to light or be uncovered by federal or state 
authorities; to make such further investiga- 
tion as the Commission finds desirable; to 
evaluate all the facts and circumstances sur- 
rounding such assassination ... and to re- 
port to me its findings and conclusions. 


I believe that the conclusions of the 
Commission, as reported to the President, 
are unassailable. It has satisfied itself 
that the truth is known as far as it can 
be discovered. Despite the criticisms that 
have been produced, none have been able 
to shake the indisputable evidence which 
supported the conclusions of the Com- 
mission. Until this could be done, and I 
doubt that day will ever arise, the Warren 
Commission report will stand the test of 
time and trust. 


SANTA BARBARA MADRIGAL 
SINGERS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
Madrigal Singers of Santa Barbara came 
to Washington last month. They were a 
superb hit. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of an article which acclaims the 
performance of the Madrigal group, ap- 
pearing in the Washington Post on 
Tuesday, June 27, be incorporated in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TEENAGERS AT MUSEUM— MADRIGAL GROUP 
SINGS EXQUISITELY 
(By Alan M. Kriegsman) 

When I set out for the concert last night 
at the Museum Auditorium, I was not aware 
that the Santa Barbara Madrigal Singers was 
a high school ensemble. Moreover, the stand- 
ard of their singing is so high one would 
scarcely guess the fact, except possibly 
through the youthful timbre of their voices. 

This excellently trained group of 16 teen- 
agers has the right size, the right sound, and 
the right sort of leadership. The group’s 
compact size enables it to achieve the co- 
hesion and transparency that makes part- 
singing a delight to hear. 
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The sound is well-contained and beauti- 
fully modulated, but full of power when 
necessary. As for the leadership, William 
Hatcher not only commands unswerving at- 
tention and sharp response from his charges, 
but instilled in them remarkable qualities of 
musicianship as well. 

The group is in Washington on the first 
leg of an international tour, This was re- 
flected, too vividly perhaps, in the program, 
a soup-to-nuts affair that displayed the 
versatility of the ensemble, occasionally at 
the expense of artistic level. 

There was much fine music, including a 
Latin motet, English and Italian madrigals, 
chansons, and part-songs from America and 
other nations. Mixed in with these, however, 
was a passel of novelties, slapstick gimmicks, 
glee club potboilers, spirituals, folk songs, 
and even an operatic aria. 

Not that there is anything wrong with 
any of this repertoire, nor is there any rea- 
son why high school madrigalists should 
not be enjoying themselves with the entire 
musical spectrum. 

It just seems something of a waste of 
abilities when a group that can sing a work 
like the Hassler Missa Secunda so exquisitely 
fails to put its talents to use in a concert 
program of undiluted strength. 

The Hassler Mass was one of the evening’s 
highlights. The performance took full cog- 
nizance of the work’s mingling of sacred 
and secular styles, by emphasizing, for ex- 
ample, the skipping dance rhythms of the 
“Et in terra,” and the romantic expressivity 
of the “Agnus” melodies. Equally rewarding 
were the performances of first-rate pieces by 
Lassus, Morley and Halsey Stevens. 

The group is now off on a jaunt which will 
take it as far as Greece. We wish the mem- 
bers bon voyage and every success. 


LET US WITHDRAW MORE SOLDIERS 
AND DEPENDENTS FROM WEST- 
ERN EUROPE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
to the brass at the Pentagon from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on down and to 
bureaucrats of our State Department it is 
a despicable sacrilege to talk of with- 
drawing any sizable number of our highly 
trained, extremely competent, combat- 
ready divisions in West Germany and 
of sending two of these divisions, most of 
whose officers are career soldiers, to Viet- 
nam for combat in the jungles of the 
central highlands and in the swamps 
and rice paddies in the Mekong Delta. 

To those general officers and their de- 
pendents and field grade officers and 
their dependents who have been and are 
living high on the hog, with their serv- 
ants, in the various and divers Ameri- 
can enclaves in West Germany it has 
always seemed unthinkable that their 
gracious manner of living be abruptly 
taken from them. There have been howls 
of anguish whenever a Senator suggests 
even mildly that our draftees could well 
be sent over to West Germany and other 
places in Western Europe and instead 
of condemning these youngsters to com- 
bat in an ugly civil war in Southeast 
Asia we should withdraw from the peace- 
ful paradise of West Germany two of our 
divisions and send them where, appar- 
ently according to General Westmore- 
land, at least 100,000 more highly trained 
American soldiers are needed? 

We read in the newspapers in recent 
weeks that the West German Govern- 
ment has adopted an austerity program 
to save money for its taxpayers. The 
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government of Chancellor Kiesinger now 
proposes to reduce the armed forces of 
the West German Republic by 61,000. 
Let us hope the executive branch of our 
Government, which has sent more than 
500,000 young men to Vietnam and Thai- 
land to engage in an American ground 
war in Vietnam which is of no strategic 
importance whatsoever to the defense of 
our country, will take similar sensible 
action and reduce our forces in Western 
Europe by 61,000 or more. 

Following the end of World War II 
when Stalin was dictator of the Soviet 
Union, and during the final years of the 
administration of our great President, 
Harry S. Truman, the situation in West- 
ern Europe was grim and threatening. A 
bitter cold war was being waged against 
us by a bloodthirsty unscrupulous dicta- 
tor, Stalin, whose memory is not even 
respected at this time in his own native 
land. In those days of the blockade of 
Berlin and the airlift, there was reason 
for apprehension that a border incident 
in Central or Eastern Europe might erupt 
into a third world war. Since that time 
and to the present time the Soviet Union 
has ceased to be a have-not nation. It is 
a have nation. It is veering toward capi- 
talism. It is seeking trade with the na- 
tions of the free world. Its people envy 
our automobiles, our homes and the con- 
sumer goods piled in our stores. Their 
leaders appear to be seeking above every- 
thing else to raise the standard of living 
of the Russian people. 

Even bureaucrats in the State and De- 
fense Departments must admit to them- 
selves that the Russians have not been 
guilty of an act of aggression or of seek- 
ing to expand their borders in the Euro- 
pean sector by even one yard at any time 
within the last half dozen years. 

It is well known that our nuclear and 
missile superiority over the Soviet Union 
is probably of a ratio of 3 to 1. Our atomic 
missile manned Polaris submarines roam 
the seven seas. With our missile power, 
our overwhelming air superiority over 
the Soviet Union and our naval superior- 
ity above the waves and below the sur- 
face of the seas we have tremendous su- 
periority over the armaments of the 
Soviet Union. On their part, they know 
that even were they to strike first and 
destroy many of our cities and airbases 
and kill millions of Americans, our power 
of instant retaliation is so great that 
within a matter of 2 or 3 hours at the 
most we would destroy every great city 
within the Soviet Union, every staging 
area for its armed forces and every air- 
base and missile site. The atomic de- 
struction on both sides would be too 
terrible to contemplate. Their leaders 
know that, and those of their citizenry 
who are intelligent are aware of that 
fact. Our American leaders and most of 
our citizens also know this. 

The possibility of offensive action by 
the Soviet Union in Western Europe is so 
remote as to be nonexistent. Hence, we in 
the Congress should speak out repeatedly 
and loudly and finally pound into the 
ears of the bureaucrats in the executive 
branch of our Government that it is the 
sensible and self-evident operation for 
us to, without delay, cut down our huge 
forces in Western Europe whose generals 
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and colonels never had it so good. Take 
them out of Western Europe and send 
these highly trained officers and men of 
our Armed Forces where they are needed. 
In their stead we could send a reasonable 
number of young draftees to Western 
Europe for their training. I do not even 
see much sense in maintaining more 
than a nominal force over there. The 
fact is that we have the demonstrated 
capability to immediately airlift combat 
trained fighting men from continental 
United States to Western Europe in a 
matter of 48 hours and place them in the 
field battle ready to repel any aggressor. 

Mr. President, withdrawal of 150,000 
soldiers and dependents from West Ger- 
many and Western Europe would also 
help end our outflow of gold and relieve 
our balance-of-payments deficit. 


MILE OF FLAGS AT OAK LAWN, ILL. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Oak 
Lawn's Mile of Flags Draws National At- 
tention—Project of Michael Juneman,“ 
published in a Southwest Messenger 
Press, Inc., publication. In addition to 
this newspaper, the article also appeared 
in 13 of Chicago’s Southwest Side com- 
munity newspapers. 

This flag project promoted by Michael 
Juneman and other young people is more 
than an answer to the flag burners, the 
draft card destroyers, and the other pro- 
testors. The article deserves reading by 
all Americans. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From a Southwest Messenger Press, Inc., 
publication, July 6, 1967] 
Oak Lawn’s MILE or Friacs Draws NATIONAL 
ATTENTION, PROJECT OF MICHAEL JUNEMAN 


“Think Big!” one of the precepts stressed 
in the courses Michael Juneman, 10035 So. 
Kostner ave., Oak Lawn, is taking at Fox 
Business College in Chicago, led to a “Mile 
of Flags,” along Mike’s home street Kostner 
Avenue from 95th street to 103rd street. 

Earl B. Fox, President of Fox College, is 
& great admirer of Dr. W. S. McBirnie who 
speaks daily from Glendale, California on 
ways to solve America's problems through 
free enterprise and by intelligent loyalty to- 
the concepts of freedom and with the Inde- 
pendence Day holiday coming up, he sug- 
gested that the students have a contest and 
distribute flags to all families on their block 
and gave each student 50 American flags to 
be put on the front lawn of each home or 
church and the students decided this would 
be done to honor our servicemen in Viet Nam, 

Mike started out and decided “why only 
a block—why not a mile of flags?“ and 
promptly proceeded to contact each of the 
homeowners in the 93 homes in the mile, 
collecting their signatures giving permission 
to place the flags on their lawns. 

Because the contest was not started until 
late in the week and Mike only had fifty 
flags, he called on the other students who 
were not able to place all their flags as well 
as the Johnson-Phelps Post 5220, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars and their Ladies Auxiliary 
of Oak Lawn, to get enough flags to complete 
his project. 

Mike, the son of Mr. and Mrs. James E. 
Juneman, is a graduate of Brother Rice High 
School and will complete his course in Busi- 
ness Administration at Fox Business College 
in October. 
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THE LETTER OF THE COMMITTEE 
TO RESTORE LITHUANIA’S INDE- 
PENDENCE TOWARD THE MIDDLE 
EAST CRISIS 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, during 
the recent debates in the United Nations 
on the Middle East crisis the U.S. S. R. 
has led a verbal attack on Israel. The 
Soviet spokesmen accused Israel of ag- 
gression and interference in the internal 
affairs of independent countries. The 
hypocrisy of the Communist position is 
evident to all free men. The history of 
the Soviet Union has been one of con- 
tinuing aggression and intervention in 
the affairs of sovereign states. Commu- 
nist imperialism has victimized many 
countries and deprived millions of peo- 
ple of their personal freedom and na- 
tional independence. The world can 
never forget such a flagrant example of 
aggression as the brutal colonization by 
the Communists of the Baltic States of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. In a pat- 
tern that was to become only too famil- 
iar, the Soviet armies marched into these 
nations in 1940, conquered them, and 
established puppet governments that 
were responsible not to the wishes of the 
people but rather to the dictates of the 
Kremlin. Despite this takeover and sub- 
sequent incorporation into the U.S.S.R., 
the desire of the Baltic people for their 
liberty was not destroyed. Not even 
Stalin’s policy of mass deportation and 
liquidation could destroy these aspira- 
tions. Today, 27 years later, vigorous 
campaigns of Russification and Sovieti- 
zation have still not been successful in 
their efforts to break the attachment of 
the Estonians, Latvians, and Lithua- 
nians to their proud heritage of religion, 
culture, and tradition nor to their sense 
of a national origin and historic aspira- 
tions. 

The Soviet leaders should study their 
own words directed at the so-called ag- 
gression of Israel. They should heed their 
own condemnation of a “policy of con- 
quest of foreign lands and subjugation 
of people living there.” Just as the Bal- 
tic peoples will never accept Communist 
domination, so we in the free world will 
not accept their imprisonment as final. 
We will support firmly every practical 
policy that will help these people achieve 
eventual freedom for themselves and 
their nations. 


UNITED STATES SHOULD BAR 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1975, I should like to im- 
press upon Senators the logic of this pro- 
posal, which is to bar the importation of 
Egyptian extra long staple cotton into 
the United States. 

It has been obvious for some time that 
our policy of granting favorable trade 
regulations to Egypt needs restudy, par- 
ticularly in light of our Nation’s declin- 
ing cotton industry. And the time to 
make that move is now. Egypt’s hasty 
and irrational action in breaking diplo- 
matic relations with the United States 
was in and by itself sufficient reason to 
ban her cotton exports. 

To do so would lessen our dependency 
on an unfriendly nation and also free 
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our domestic cotton farmers from the 
restrictions under which they have 
found it largely impossible to operate 
profitably. The cotton farmer, no less 
than his American brethren engaged in 
other forms of agriculture, can be 
counted on to produce whatever quan- 
tity and quality of cotton our Nation re- 
quires. 
The proposal deserves our support. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON SEEKS OUT 
COMMON GROUND FOR PEACE AT 
GLASSBORO 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Salt 
Lake Tribune of June 27 published an 
editorial on the recent summit meeting 
which I believe deserves wide currency 
for the accuracy and perception of its 
views. 

It said that differences have existed 
between nations for thousands of years, 
and will continue to exist. Yet, in the 
nuclear era a new responsibility for 
peace has been placed on leaders of na- 
tions. 

President Johnson has taken that new 
responsibility deeply to heart. 

He knows the catastrophic results of 
nuclear war would be defeat for every- 
one—for us, for the Russians, for civili- 
zation. 

Yet he has not succumbed to appease- 
ment. He is not retreating from a strong 
statement of American views. 

He is merely exploring every possible 
road to peace compatible with the se- 
curity and dignity of the United States 
and the free peoples of the world. 

President Johnson said the meetings 
have made the world “a little less 
dangerous.” 

Few can doubt that. The dangers of 
nuclear war were clearly discussed. The 
path to avoiding such a catastrophe is 
certainly clearer if not easier. 

Glassboro cleared the air. President 
Johnson must be given full credit for 
that accomplishment, It is certainly a 
reflection of the people’s confidence in 
the President that recent polls show a 
dramatic increase in the number of 
Americans who believe President John- 
son is doing a good job. 

At Glassboro, he was the right man 
in the right place at the right time. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an excellent edi- 
torial, entitled Common Ground: Avoid 
Nuclear War,” published in the Salt Lake 
Tribune of June 27, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Common GROUND: Avom Nucrranx War 


There is no question that the two lengthy, 
and intimate, conferences between President 
Johnson and Premier Kosygin have given a 
lift to the hopes of Americans, and we ex- 
pect the people of other nations including 
the Soviet Union, that somehow the super- 
powers could sufficiently coordinate their 
policies in the world to avoid nuclear catas- 
trophe. 

This is the overwhelming challenge facing 
the world. Differences between nations have 
existed since the dawn of history, and will 
exist until the millennium. Such differences 
are tolerable if they can be kept below the 
level of nuclear escalation. 
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And there, we think, was the principal 
reason for the feeling of satisfaction at the 
Johnson-Kosygin exchanges. Both men ac- 
cepted a heavy responsibility for avoiding big 
war. Kosygin even more than Mr, Johnson 
was said to have invoked the President's 
new grandson as a symbol of the future gen- 
erations toward which they both felt an 
obligation. 

In leaving the final session at Glassboro 
Sunday, Mr. Kosygin acknowledged the 
crowd's “warm welcome” and expressed the 
hope that the Soviet and American people 
“shall go forward together for peace.” And 
in his otherwise unbending reiteration of 
rigid Soviet policies relative to the Middle 
East, Vietnam and other issues at a United 
Nations news conference Sunday evening, 
the Soviet Premier went out of his way to 
say that the people of Russia “have no wish 
whatsoever for war, and we are equally sure 
that the people of the United States don't 
want war.” 

This surely is the beginning of wisdom for 
both countries, If each is persuaded of the 
sincere desire of the other to avoid that 
catastrophic big war, then its avoidance be- 
comes more a matter of mutual contact and 
understanding than of the complete resolu- 
tion of differences. 

The latter could be a long time coming. 
But a better understanding, a mutual re- 
spect, a certain sense of confidence even 
though limited to confidence in the mutual 
determination to avoid big war, does indeed 
justify President Johnson’s conclusion that 
the two days of talks have made the world 
“a little less dangerous.” 

Still, of course, very dangerous so long as 
there are such explosive situations as the 
Middle East, Vietnam, nuclear proliferation, 
the arms race, East-West antagonisms and 
a belligerent and wholly unpredictable Com- 
munist China, 

Whether the “spirit of Glassboro” can lead 
to any progress in easing any of these prob- 
lems no one can now say. It would be wrong 
to hope for too much. 

But it might be asked what the attitude of 
Americans, of Russians, and of the world 
might have been had the Russian Premier 
gone back to Moscow without even an ex- 
change of courtesies with the President of the 
United States—much less such long and in- 
timate discussions in which obviously these 
two world leaders had an unparalleled op- 
portunity to sound each other out on a wary, 
but nonetheless friendly, basis. 

We can only echo Premier Kosygin’s state- 
ment that these talks were “useful,” and 
agree with President Johnson that, despite 
deep and serious differences, the exchange 
emphasized the one thing both nations have 
in common—"“a grave responsibility for world 
peace in the nuclear age.” 

If Glassboro helped establish more firmly 
that grave responsibility it will prove a very 
useful meeting indeed—perhaps even one 
which will some day be regarded as a turn- 
ing point in history. 


THE CASE OF MR. ANATOL 
MICHELSON 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to a matter 
involving the Soviet Union. Though 
smaller in scope than the foreign events 
of the past few weeks, it may nonethe- 
less be an additional indication of cur- 
rent conditions which give us all pause 
to think. I refer to the case of Mr. Anatol 
Michelson, currently a Pennsylvanian, 
who left the Soviet Union in 1956. Since 
that time, Mr. Michelson has endeavored 
to have his wife and daughter join him. 

Although methods of emigration are 
different in our Nation, one must com- 
ply with Soviet laws and regulations re- 
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garding procurement of an exit visa. To 
this end, Mrs. Michelson and her daugh- 
ter, living in Moscow, had repeatedly 
sought to apply for an exit visa with the 
proper Soviet officials. This case had been 
brought to public attention through 
newspaper publicity, through an open 
letter to Chairman Kosygin from Mr. 
Michelson, and letters of my own to 
Chairman Kosygin. This past year, Soviet 
pronouncements appeared encouraging. 
Since even an application had been re- 
fused in the past, Mr. Michelson was 
greatly encouraged when Soviet authori- 
ties accepted Mrs. Michelson’s applica- 
tion, March 18, 1967. Our Department of 
State made appropriate representations 
to Soviet officials through proper meth- 
ods. Throughout this case, all parties 
concerned have recognized the preroga- 
tive of the Soviet officials; throughout, all 
parties have emphasized the humani- 
tarian aspects of this case—a matter 
bound up with warm and intensely hu- 
man feeling understandable to all men; 
throughout, all have sought only an in- 
dication of good will. A further factor 
was added last month with Mr. Michel- 
son’s treatment for a serious illness 
from which he is now recuperating. 

Now comes word that Soviet author- 
ities have apparently rejected the appli- 
cations of Mrs. Michelson and her daugh- 
ter. I am very disappointed and discour- 
aged by this turn of events. The exercise 
of power is an awesome responsibility. 
With authority comes the duty of com- 
passion and understanding. With the 
power to jot words on a piece of paper 
comes the need to know that the paper 
carries with it the hopes of a human like 
oneself. Indeed, the struggle of man for 
all ages has been the struggle to remove 
himself from subordination to decisions 
which crush him in the name of fine 
phrases coined by privilege and power. 
In my 25 years in Washington, I have 
commended those thoughts to many men, 
and I want today to commend them to 
the appropriate Soviet officials. 

I look at this seemingly small decision 
to keep a family apart, and I ponder its 
meaning to all those in both nations who 
must make decisions concerning our fu- 
ture. Again, one cannot leap out of con- 
text; men of good will must continue 
their efforts. But I deplore and decry this 
additional burden which must be borne 
on the road to understanding. Let us 
hope that in the future the signs we see 
and the symbols which appear may turn 
rather in the direction of good will and 
amity. 


IMPACT OF HUMAN RIGHTS CON- 
VENTIONS ON NATIONAL CONSTI- 
TUTIONS IS REAL AND SIGNIFI- 
CANT—CIL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
adopted unanimously by the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly in December of 1948, and 
the Human Rights Conventions are far 
more than simply theoretical exercises. 
On the contrary, they have been the 
basis for national constitutions and stat- 
utes in many nations, both old and new. 

The new states, 60 of them since 1943, 
have relied upon these international 
documents for guidance and direction. 
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For example, in article 1 of the Stat- 
ute of Togoland that state was declared 
to be “a republic based on the respect for 
international treaties and conventions 
and the principles set forth in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights.” 

Panama enacted a law—No. 25—in 
1956 to implement a constitutional pro- 
vision which prohibits discrimination on 
account of birth, race, social origin, sex, 
religion, or political opinion. The pre- 
amble to the law states clearly that any 
discrimination on account of color or 
race is a flagrant violation “of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights.” 

The Federal Republic of Germany pat- 
terned much of its own national consti- 
tution on the Universal Declaration. 

The Human Rights Conventions are 
international agreements to establish and 
implement the basic tenets of the Uni- 
versal Declaration. 

A total of nearly 50 new states have 
embodied provisions of the Human 
Rights Conventions in their own national 
constitutions. 

Mr. President, the evidence is very 
strong indeed. The Human Rights Con- 
ventions do not only establish minimum 
international standards of human dig- 
nity, but through their adoption in whole 
or in part by national legislatures, they 
guarantee those standards for millions 
of men and women daily. 

The United States can give these con- 
ventions a new impetus, and human 
rights a new urgency, by ratifying them. 

It is nearly 4 years since President 
Kennedy sent the Conventions on Forced 
Labor, Political Rights of Women, and 
Slavery, to the Senate. They are now 
before the full Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

I urge that committee to report these 
three conventions favorably to the Sen- 
ate, where, I am confident, they will be 
overwhelmingly ratified. 

I also once again urge the Committee 
on Foreign Relations to give their earli- 
est consideration to the Genocide Con- 
vention and the Freedom of Association 
Convention, which have been ignored for 
18 long years. 


WILD RIVERS AND SCENIC RIVERS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, a number 
of my constituents have communicated 
to me their interest in securing the pas- 
sage by the Senate of S. 119, the so-called 
wild rivers bill, and S. 1092, the scenic 
rivers bill, 

As one of them, a friend and associate 
of mine in Temple, Tex., wrote recently: 

Those of us who frequently get out and 
paddle the streams of Texas are becoming 
genuinely alarmed at the very rapid prog- 
ress of destruction and pollution that is 
turning our formerly beautiful and clean- 
flowing rivers into sewers. 


Mr. BURLESON was kind enough to send 
me a copy of a resolution passed by the 
Texas Explorers Club which endorses the 
proposed legislation. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A RESOLUTION BY THE TEXAS EXPLORERS CLUB 


Be it resolved by the Texas Explorers Club 
as follows: 
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(1) That the Texas Explorers Club, a non- 
profit charitable and educational corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of 
Texas, does hereby pledge its wholehearted 
support of two bills now pending before the 
Senate of the United States of America, to 
wit: S-119, the Wild Rivers Bill, and S—1092, 
the Scenic Rivers Act. 

(2) That the Texas Explorers Club will 
make known to our outstanding Senators 
from the State of Texas, to wit: the Honor- 
able Ralph W. Yarborough and the Honorable 
John Tower, this organization’s sincere belief 
and deepest conviction that river protective 
legislation is one of the most pressing needs 
of our Nation today and that the passage 
of such legislation is absolutely essential to 
the continued good health, welfare, and 
moral and spiritual well-being of the present 
and future citizens of these United States 
of America. 

(3) That the hasty and inadequately 
considered damming of our few remaining 
flowing streams, the pollution and poisoning 
of all of our rivers and streams, and the crim- 
inal abuse of our few remaining spots of 
wilderness and natural beauty constitute a 
stain upon the honor of the United States 
and must be corrected with all haste. 

And be it further resolved by the Texas 
Explorers Club that the beautiful and unique 
section of -wilderness canyons along the Rio 
Grande River from the easternmost bound- 
ary of Big Bend National Park to the town 
of Langtry, Texas, should be included within 
both of the above named bills and any fu- 
ture river protective legislation, and that 
this area of outstanding natural beauty and 
remoteness be forever preserved for the use 
of present and future citizens of the United 
States as a natural and flowing river, un- 
spoiled by the unnecessary, selfish and de- 
structive works of man. 

Unanimously passed and adopted by the 
members of the Texas Explorers Club at a 
regular meeting on this the 1st day of April, 
1967. 

Bos BURLESON, 
President. 

Attest: 

Jrmm D. BOWMER, 
Secretary. 


SAFE DRIVERS IN THE WORLAND, 
WYO., SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the spring 
issue of The Highwayman, the official 
publication of the Wyoming highway de- 
partment, contains an interesting and 
informative article on 47 years of safe 
driving by drivers in the Worland school 
system. What makes this record doubly 
impressive is that the drivers are high 
school students between the ages of 16 
and 19. Admittedly, they are carefully 
screened and well trained. They are 
more, however, for they are, in the words 
of Supt. John Seyfang, “especially con- 
scientious.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle, entitled “Safe Driving for 47 Years,” 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sare Drivinc rox 47 YEARS 

Forty-seven years of injury-free bus 
driving is a pretty good record in any league. 
But add to this the fact that during the 
course of these 47 years, each of the drivers 
was 19 years old or younger and the miles 
and years of injury-free driving are even more 
remarkable. 

All school bus drivers in the Worland 
school district are high school students be- 
tween 16 and 19 years old. This tradition 
has been continued since 1920, and during 
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that period, there has not been a single in- 
jury to any occupant of the buses. 

The record of the student drivers has been 
so good during the years, the school’s insur- 
ance company grants the same rates for the 
young drivers they would for adults. The pay 
of the drivers is generally less than adult 
drivers throughout the state, so the program 
is even more economical for the district. 

Each day approximately 800 miles of coun- 
try roads are covered by the drivers bringing 
their charges to school and taking them 
home again. The routes vary in length from 
a twelve-mile round trip to the longest which 
involves 125 miles a day. 

All drivers on established routes are stu- 
dents who are enrolled in either their junior 
or senior year in high school. Their employ- 
ment automatically terminates when they 
graduate from the school. 

John H. Seyfang, superintendent of the 
Worland schools, says, “We have found these 
people especially conscientious not only in 
terms of driving, but also in bus mainte- 
nance as well as pride in the job which they 
do. In fact, it has been my experience that 
these young drivers maintain more control, 
are better drivers and take more pride in their 
jobs than any adult drivers with which it 
has been my pleasure to work. It is not just 
a job to these boys, it is an organization.” 

A screening process is very thorough in 
determining which of the students will be- 
come bus drivers. In each of the various steps 
undertaken throughout the testing period, 
some are washed out of the program. 

Each student who wants to drive a school 
bus must make application through the high 
school principal. The principal checks out the 
student in relation to grades and citizenship 
and indicates his approval or disapproval. 
Then each applicant is interviewed by the 
superintendent and the bus supervisor, again 
some may be eliminated. 

If a student is successful thus far, he must 
then go through a training program in the 
spring which involves him in driving empty 
buses, observing other drivers, learning the 
routes and checking out with the bus super- 
visor. One or two boys are eliminated in this 
process. 

A two-day workshop is held during the late 
summer in which the boys have a written 
examination relative to the driving laws of 
the state and the school’s policies. The work- 
shop also involves a safety film showing and 
lectures on the school’s philosophy. In addi- 
tion, a member of the Wyoming Highway 
Patrol lectures to the prospective drivers. 

During the workshop, each of the boys 
drives a bus, accompanied by a Highway Pa- 
trolman, who gives a critique of the driving 
ability of the boy. Invariably, some of the 
drivers are eliminated in this phase of the 
testing. 

Each of the drivers is required to take a 
physical examination before he is accepted 
as a driver for the school. This examination 
also includes a comprehensive eye examina- 
tion, 

In addition to all of these requirements, 
the prospective student driver must have an 
approval form signed by every parent on his 
route. Before a driver is allowed to haul 
students to school, he must have the parents’ 
consent. When a driver is selected, he must 
have the back of his drivers’ license stamped 
by the State Motor Vehicle Division, which 
allows him to drive a bus on an established 
route. 

Bob Smith, bus supervisor, is responsible 
for the buses and their drivers. He keeps the 
drivers on their toes and makes sure they 
are paying attention to their work. Smith is 
the final arbiter in determining whether or 
not one of his student drivers has made a 
driving or judgment error, 

At the outset of the school year, when new 
drivers are selected, Smith tells his crew, 
“I want you to picture 40 parents’ cars fol- 
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lowing you, a carload of teachers, school offi- 
cials, Highway Patrolman, Sheriff’s officers 
and a dozen skeptics. All of these want to see 
you do a good safe job, so keep your mind 
on your job and you'll have no trouble.” 

Throughout the year, weekly and monthly 
safety meetings are conducted and each boy 
is responsible for the policing of every other 
boy. If one of the drivers makes an error, 
either in driving or in judgment, he must 
buy soft drinks for the other drivers. They 
are closely watched not only by each other, 
but also by all of the people in and around 
Worland. Each driving error is reported and 
the driver must pay the penalty. 

If any driver is cited into court for any 
violation, he is either suspended from the 
crew or dismissed. This applies to violations 
incurred in private vehicles as well as the 
buses. If at any time, whether in a private 
car or a school bus, he is cited into court 
because of a traffic violation, the driver may 
be removed from service, depending on the 
seriousness of the violation. A driver is al- 
ways suspended for a brief period for any 
violation. 

If it is a moving traffic violation, he is 
usually permanently removed from service. 
Each of the student drivers understands this 
when he is accepted as a driver and realizes 
it is a condition for his employment. 

None of the students drives on activity 
trips for the school. This is the responsibility 
of approved teacher-drivers who go through 
a short workshop each year prior to their 
being qualified to drive on activity trips. 

Driver-parent relationships are very good 
in the Worland schools, Parents have come 
to respect the ability and judgment of the 
young drivers and have no qualms about 
sending their children to school with the 
student drivers. This has been accomplished 
through almost half a century of the safe 
driving record the boys have shown. 

Many of the drivers are sons of men who 
drove for the same school while they at- 
tended it. 

In relation to the liability insurance pol- 
icy, the insurance company has uncondi- 
tionally stated there is not increased cost in 
the premium to the school district because 
of the acceptance and because of the past 
safety record. The rates offered by the in- 
surance company are the same as those for 
schools with adult drivers. 

Since 1960, there have been only four ac- 
cidents in which the school buses were in- 
volved while the students were driving. In 
one accident, the bus was forced off the 
road and there was only minor damage to the 
fender of the bus. 

Once the driver of a pickup truck, unable 
to see because of a frosted windshield, ran 
into the side of a bus, but there were no in- 
juries. A bus backed into a car illegally 
parked in a bus loading zone and in another 
instance, a car sliding on a slick street ran 
into the front of the bus. In none of these 
mishaps were there any injuries. This has 
been the case throughout the last 47 years, 
not one bus passenger injured with the buses 
traveling more than 125,000 miles annually. 

School superintendent Seyfang says he is 
personally sold on the program and highly 
recommends it. 


PROF, RAYMOND MOLEY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to pay tribute to one of the best 
Democrats and one of the most remark- 
able Republicans I have ever known 
both in the same man, Prof. Raymond 
Moley. 

Raymond Moley, it will be remembered, 
was chief of President Roosevelt’s fa- 
mous brain trust. He was the President’s 
No. 1 adviser on policy during the first 
100 days of the Roosevelt administration 
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when much of the President's legislation 
was approved by the Congress. 

However, when, in 1936, Moley felt that 
Roosevelt was reaching for too much 
power, thus departing from principles of 
limited government, civil liberty, and in- 
dividual responsibility upon which the 
Nation had been founded, he regretfully 
resigned and changed his party affiliation 
from Democrat to Republican. 

Professor Moley has recent published 
his 17th book, entitled “The First New 
Deal.” The distinguished minority leader, 
Senator DIRKSEN, placed Robert Moses’ 
review of that book in the RECORD on 
May 16. I should like to bring to the Sen- 
ate a few quotations from the book itself. 
In the preface, Mr. Moley says: 

A new generation must deal with a trans- 
formed nation, with a world that no one 
could envision in the 1930's. But, although 
methods and names may change, great prin- 
ciples abide and are deeply embedded in 
American character. And the extent to which 
they were observed in 1933 and the beneficial 
results that emerged, and also the extent to 
which they were disregarded with unhappy 
results, are lessons for any future generation. 


Certainly the history of the first New 
Deal as told from the vantage point of 
the chief of the brain trust holds lessons 
for us today. It is for this reason that I 
ask unanimous consent that Professor 
Moley’s views on when and how the im- 
balance of governmental powers first oc- 
curred and why he left the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


My inclination to terminate my unofficial 
relations with Roosevelt had been shaping 
itself for months. But he had made it easy, 
not to say tolerable, for me to continue. 
He clearly wanted to continue the relation- 
ship which had at that time gone on for 
four years. He wanted me to “go 
along.” * ° © 

But there were divergent views now that 
I could not resolve in my mind. And if I 
had continued, with such differences gnaw- 
ing in my mind, I could but serve him 
badly * * + 

There was my conception of the role of 
party in a free society. In my earlier years 
as a college teacher I had believed and 
taught that the two parties should repre- 
sent sharply different views about the rela- 
tions between government and the individ- 
ual and government individual enterprise. 
But more observation and reflection had 
convinced me that in a nation as big as the 
United States, the two national parties 
should cut into all classes and interests. * * * 
he sees the exercise of naked power by finite 
men that it must be controlled or balanced 
by other sources of power. By close observa- 
tion of the effect of power upon Roosevelt 
power that projected its insidious infection 
more and more deeply with popularity and 
political success—I came to r what 
Madison wrote in The Federalist: “Ambition 
must be made to counteract ambition * * + 
It may be a reflection of human nature, that 
such devices should be necessary to control 
the abuses of government. But what is gov- 
ernment itself but the greatest of all reflec- 
tions on human nature?” 

Tyranny is a sleeping infection in the vast 
powers imposed upon any President. But 
when that individual is securely in control 
of a top-heavy majority, the tyranny in- 
herent in a majority also appears, The after- 
math of the election more than showed this 
peril in the Roosevelt-Flynn strategy. 

An indiscriminate attack upon business 
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without specifications or name-calling could 
only hinder the progress of recovery. The free 
market, if kept free, could right itself. And 
by 1936 it was recovering. My forebodings 
were in fact justified in what happened after 
the demagoguery of the 1936 campaign, For 
the growth of the national product, which 
had recovered at the rate of 10 per cent a 
year, slowed down to less than 3 per cent a 
year until the war. And unemployment be- 
gan to rise after 1937. In 1936, the percent- 
age of the unemployed was 16.8. It was 14.3 
in 1937. It rose to 19 per cent in 1938, and 
only fell below the 1937 figure in 1940, when 
rearmament began, 

My concept of the American economy cen- 
tered upon individual enterprise operating in 
a free market. Government, the servant of 
the public interest, should keep watch and 
make sure there is invigorating competition. 
The operation of such a system rests upon 
millions of individual parts—those who 
create enterprises to serve the needs of many; 
those who contribute labor, which, mingled 
with natural resources and capital, produces 
true wealth; those who contribute talent for 
planning and management; those who con- 
sume, whose spending makes profits possible; 

large businesses dependent upon many small 
suppliers. Each is essential to the other. This 
is what I meant when I used the word “inter- 
dependence” in Roosevelt’s speeches in the 
campaign of 1932 and thereafter. 

The system depends upon billions of indi- 
vidual decisions in the market. There should 
be freedom in these decisions, Americans 
vote in the marketplace and reward those 
who make what they choose to buy. Under 
broad rules made by the government to en- 
force fairness and honesty, capital is risked, 
individuals have the liberty to succeed or 
fail, and after failure to try again, In this 
diffusion of decision-making there is na- 
tional strength. For mistakes here are cor- 
rected there. This repudiates either central 
planning by the government or legal restric- 
tions so tight that enterprise is paralyzed. 
All this I had learned as I watched the First 
New Deal's enactments in operation, which 
succeeded or failed as they departed from 
those principles. 

The Philadelphia acceptance speech had 
made firm and final my decision to disas- 
sociate myself from Roosevelt's new policies. 

Since I believed in a two-party system and 
that it is the responsibility of everyone to 
have a party affiliation, I chose in the years 
that followed to support editorially Repub- 
lican candidates and generally Republican 
policies. I could not remain a Democrat when 
the nature and objectives of that party had 
so completely departed from its earlier faith. 

It seems strange in a country like ours, 
in which so many fail to disclose their party 
affiliation and such a small proportion of 
the eligibles vote at all, that when a person 
prominently identified changes his affilia- 
tion, there should be so much comment about 
it. But in Britain, where national parties are 
so clearly identified and such a large propor- 
tion of the eligibles vote in general elections, 
history is full of statesmen who have crossed 
the aisle to the opposition. Gladstone began 
his parliamentary career as a Tory and turned 
Liberal. Winston Churchill began as a Con- 
servattve. He joined the Liberals later and, 
after twenty years, returned to the Conserv- 
atives. Then for several years he became a 
severe critic of the government. After his 
summons to the leadership of the war gov- 
ernment, he remained as head of the Con- 
servatives until his retirement. 

In discussing consistency in politics he 
wrote this: 

“A change of Party is usually considered 
a much more serious breach of consistency 
than a change of view. In fact so long as a 
man works with a Party he will rarely find 
himself accused of inconsistency, no matter 
how widely his opinions at one time on any 
subject can be shown to have altered. Yet 
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Parties are subject to changes and incon- 
sistencies not less glaring than those of in- 
dividuals. . . . To remain constant when a 
party changes is to excite invidious chal- 
lenge. Moreover, a separation from Party af- 
fects all manner of personal relations and 
sunders old comradeships. Still, a sincere 
conviction, in harmony with the needs of 
the time and upon a great issue, will be 
found to override all other factors; and it is 
right and in the public interest that it 
should, Politics is a generous profession. The 
motives and characters of public men, 
though constantly criticised, are in the end 
broadly and fairly judged.” 

Two comments in that statement of 
Churchill’s apply to what happened with me 
in 1935 and 1936. Roosevelt substantially 
reversed the policies of the Democratic Party. 
The old Democratic affirmation of the con- 
stitutional integrity of state and local au- 
thority was abandoned. The Federal govern- 
ment intervened, at first slowly but later 
massively, in areas hitherto reserved to the 
states and the communities in privately or- 
ganized welfare and in large parts of eco- 
nomie life. 

The strength of the Democratic Party came 
to be centered in the large urban centers. 
In every election after 1936 the Democrats 
lost more counties but gained vast popular 
majorities from the masses in the cities. 
Roosevelt created a veritable political rev- 
olution. I was frequently asked why I had 
left the Democratic Party. My answer was 
that the Democratic Party had left me. 

I did not float between the worlds, like 
Kipling’s Tomlinson. I did not believe in 
non-partisanship. New and important figures 
rose in the Republican Party and in every 
Presidential campaign, beginning in 1940 
(except in 1956), my help was solicited in 
their campaigns. I joined in their efforts to 
turn the tide. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT— 
EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN STATE 
EMPLOYEES FROM COVERAGE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, a short 
time ago I received a copy of a resolu- 
tion passed by the Texas Jaycees in 
support of S. 727, introduced by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. DOMINICK]. 
I wish to speak briefly in support of S. 
727, myself; then I shall ask that the 
text of the resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The subject of S. 727, of the resolu- 
tion, and of a suit instigated by the at- 
torney general of Texas, Hon. Crawford 
Martin, is the amendments of 1966 to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. In par- 
ticular, it concerns the application of 
the minimum wage and other provisions 
of the act to State agencies and politi- 
cal subdivisions. 

The bill introduced by my friend, the 
Senator from Colorado, would exempt 
from coverage of the law State em- 
ployees in State hospitals and schools. It 
would serve to acknowledge and 
strengthen the federal form of our Gov- 
ernment, for there are many who hold 
and I believe rightfully so—that the 
application of the provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to State employees 
is violative of the intent of the 
Constitution. 

By a forceable application of the min- 
imum wage and other provisions of this 
law to employees of State schools and 
hospitals, the principle of States rights 
is infringed. 

The distinguished Senator from Col- 
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orado is a most knowledgeable legis- 
lator, and with the introduction of S. 
727 he has sought to rectify a serious 
situation and repeal a dangerous 
precedent. 

As the Senator remarked upon the 
introduction of S. 727: 

The inclusion of state employees under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act is a direct 
challenge to our Federal form of govern- 
ment. To me it is a fundamental issue 
totally overlooked by Congress when the 
Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1966 
was before us last year. 


The junior Senator from Colorado 
has established in the Senate a reputa- 
tion of devoted service to his State 
and his Nation. The proposed legislation 
is further evidence of his distinguished 
service. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the resolution passed by the 
Texas Jaycees be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 


Resolution on 1966 amendments to Fair La- 
bor Standards Act by Texas Jaycees 


Whereas, the framers of our Federal Con- 
stitution expressly intended that the dual 
system of government be one of the basic 
foundations upon which our republic was 
founded; and, 

Whereas, there have been many attempts 
in recent years to destroy the sovereignty 
of the individual states and thwart the ini- 
tiative of the individual citizen, which are 
both constitutional guarantees; and, 

Whereas, the 89th Congress of the United 
States in September, 1966, by enacting PL 
89-601, passed amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, which amendments 
extended the regulatory nature of this act 
to be applicable to agencies and political sub- 
divisions of the various states, all contrary 
to the Constitution and our basic form of 
dual system of government; and, 

Whereas, by such amendments, the Con- 
gress of the United States has attempted to 
extend the term ‘commerce’ to include State 
government, by saying that the states in the 
performance of their governmental functions 
are engaged in interstate commerce and 
therefore subject to regulation by the Fed- 
eral Government thereby destroying the soy- 
ereignty of the individual states; and, 

Whereas, the Honorable Crawford C. Mar- 
tin, the Attorney General of Texas, immedi- 
ately after taking office on January 1, 1967, 
challenged the position of the Federal Gov- 
ernment concerning the 1966 Amendments 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act, and was 
instrumental in leading 26 states in pro- 
tecting their sovereignty against further en- 
croachment by the Federal Government; and, 

Whereas, the Honorable Senator Dominick 
of Colorado has introduced in the United 
States Senate a bill known as 8-727, to repeal 
the 1966 Amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act as they apply to State Agen- 
cles and political subdivisions; and, 

Whereas, we as Jaycees belleve in a gov- 
ernment of laws rather than of men, in a 
system of economic justice based on a sys- 
tem of free enterprise, and in a state gov- 
ernment free from Federal control and regu- 
lation which are contrary to the Federal Con- 
stitution, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Texas Jaycees by and through its delegates 
duly assembled at its State Convention in 
Fort Worth, Texas, this 21st day of April, 
1967, express its commendation and sup- 
port to Attorney General Crawford C. Mar- 
tin in his efforts to protect all our inter- 
ests not only as citizens of the great State 
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of Texas, but as free men; and we further 
endorse and support the passage of Senate 
Bill No. 727 in the United States Senate; 


and, 

Be it farther resolved, that to effectively 
express our support as the Texas Jaycees, 
that this resolution be published in “The 
Texas Jaycee,” the official publication of this 
organization; by delivering a copy of this 
resolution to the Honorable Crawford C. 
Martin, Attorney General of Texas, the Hon- 
orable John B. Connally, Governor of Tex- 
as, United States Senator Dominick of Colo- 
rado, the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States, and the 
Texas Congressional Delegation in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and, 

Be it further resolved, that we as the 
Texas Jaycees urge every individual and 
every group which believes in the dual sys- 
tem of government and free enterprise to 
vigorously support the Attorney General in 
his efforts; and, to support the passage of 
S-727 in the United States Congress. 

GLENN REED, 
President. 

Attest: 

BILL GREEN, 
Executive Vice President. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE REFORM 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. In 
a recent broadcast on ABC radio, Edward 
P. Morgan stated one of the great diffi- 
culties facing the legislator: the distance 
between idea and action. 

Mr. Morgan specifically referred to the 
Burke Marshall report on the draft, and 
the failure of Congress to implement the 
course of draft reform suggested by it 
and by the President. He poses a chal- 
lenge to Congress—the challenge of 
making full use of information it has 
acquired. 

Mr. President, we have not met this 
challenge. I do not think that the Selec- 
tive Service Extension Act is a satisfac- 
tory answer to the issues presented to us. 
We have acted, but we must act again in 
order to bridge this immobility gap, and 
present to the Nation a draft law which 
does reflect mature deliberation and 
evaluation. 

Task unanimous consent that Mr. Mor- 
gan’s remarks be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Epwarp P. MorGAN AND THE NEWS 

The meeting will please come to order. The 
first item of business tonight is the ques- 
tion of how much longer we can afford the 
American Way of Life. 

Winston Churchill, as we all remember so 
well, once observed with more wisdom than 
cynicism that a democracy is the worst pos- 
sible form of government—except all the 
others. It is time to take the implications of 
that remark more seriously. More than ever 
before in our history, we seem to be balanced 
perilously on a pinnacle which might be 
called the Matterhorn of Dilemma, totally 
surrounded by gaps. There is the credibility 
gap, the communications gap, the education 
gap, the prejudice gap that surpasses under- 
standing and plunging down there below us, 
unexplored much though it has been there 
all the time and is being dug deeper all the 
time by the erosion of neglect and irresponsi- 
bility, yawns the immobility gap. 

The distance between idea and action, be- 
tween need and fulfillment, between proposal 
and performance, this is the greatest and 
most perilous chasm of all. We may topple 
right into it and carry all the bricks and 
basic institutions of the open society along 
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with us if we don’t bridge it with something 
more durable than the tenuous, swaying life- 
line of a breeches buoy. 

Look at the record: a fundamental fault 
in American life today is the unfairness and 
inefficiency of the draft. It mitigates against 
the poor and it allows many other young 
men of the middle and so-called upper classes 
to succeed in the business of avoiding the 
draft without really trying. The selective 
service act expires on June 30th. In anticipa- 
tion of the need of its radically revised ex- 
tension, President Johnson recruited some of 
the best and most responsible brains in the 
nation for a study commission headed by a 
brilliant lawyer and civilized citizen, Burke 
Marshall, former Assistant Attorney General, 
to come up with new legislation. The com- 
mission did, Its suggestions were not per- 
fect but they vastly improved on the present 
antique procedures, An astonishing and little 
known fact is that an informal study group 
of 14 Harvard scholars, holding widely differ- 
ent views about foreign and military policy, 
and especially about the war in Vietnam,” 
produced three weeks ago a series of recom- 
mendations on their own on which they 
agreed unanimously and which impressively 
supported the major proposals of President 
Johnson’s commission. They urged higher 
pay for the military, abolition of special de- 
ferment for students and teachers and a 
lottery to determine who should serve when 
not all serve.” 

Congress probably never even heard of the 
Harvard report but what did Congress do 
with the LBJ-endorsed Burke Marshall re- 
port? Almost nothing. There were some minor 
improvements incorporated in the new bill 
but as the New York Times observed this 
morning, “the revisions in the military draft 
agreed upon by Senate-House conferees 
scarcely reflect the kind of mature delibera- 
tion America’s young men were entitled to 
expect in a measure so crucial to their fu- 
tures.” 

Last spring another presidential commis- 
sion released the most thorough study ever 
made in this country on the problem of 
crime. Last week a Harvard professor who 
served on that commission told me it was 
his considered judgment that few if any 
of the commission’s recommended re- 
forms would be adopted outside of the realm 
of crime-detecting and crime-preventing 
gadgetry. As for one of the most urgent as- 
pects of the problem—police-community 
relations—he saw it improving at a snail’s 
pace. He added that in this area the police 
just don’t understand what they are up 
against psychologically in terms of the needs 
and attitudes of minority groups. 

In 1965, the White House pushed through 
Congress what has come to be known as the 
Ladybird beautification act, in honor of the 
First Lady’s interest in conserving what 
beauty of the land is left between billboards 
and after the wanton exploitation of natural 
resources. But now that two-year act, in- 
stead of being renewed, has been gutted. The 
Administration itself has ylelded unbeau- 
tifully to the selfish pressures of the billboard 
lobby as applied through short-sighted 
members of Congress, responding, as adver- 
tised, to the narrow special interest of some 
constituents. 

When is the gap between proposals and 
performance going to be narrowed? One of 
the most explosively crucial areas of delay 
involves racial strife. It is the most urgent 
domestic issue in the United States. Tougher 
police measures are being prepared to con- 
tain riots but so little is being done to attack 
the root problem of the Negroes’ second class 
citizenship that it is laughable—except that 
there is nothing funny about it. 

Israel has just won a lightning war. Re- 
ports from Tel Aviv and Jerusalem describe 
the Israelis acting under stress like a self- 
sacrificing family. There is, of course, the 
danger of strident nationalism rising in the 
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wake of victory. But in an emergency, per- 
formance matched requirements. With all 
its power and riches, the United States is in 
an emergency of non- or half-performance. 
Making it a federal crime to desecrate the 
flag is hardly a worthy response. In fact 
Congress is guilty of a kind of criminal 
neglect when it doodles with such unneces- 
sary legislation—every state in the union has 
its own laws protecting the flag—and avoids 
coming to grips with more serious facts of 
life which need attention. 

This is Edward P. Morgan saying good 
night from Washington. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON REFOCUSES 
THE WORLD'S ATTENTION ON THE 
POSSIBILITIES FOR PEACE 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, in world af- 
fairs as in human affairs, it is sometimes 
necessary to refocus the attention of na- 
tions and people on the possibilities of 
the future, rather than on the problems 
of the present. 

President Johnson did just this at the 
summit meeting in Glassboro. 

He reminded the world—and the So- 
viet Union—that our two nations have 
special responsibilities for maintaining 
peace. 

He reminded the Soviet Union that 
there are bridges between us in spite of 
strong ideological differences. 

He reminded the Russians that na- 
tions can live at peace even though they 
compete with one another. 

And he finally reminded other nations 
in the world that the United States does 
not expect to retreat from solemn com- 
mitments to freedom, liberty, and in- 
dependence. 

President Johnson heartened the 
world with his flexibility, his informality, 
his statesmanship, in pursuing peace. 

No one expected miracles. 

But the fact that differences were put 
aside to discuss common possibilities, is 
an accomplishment of the first order in 
these days of potential nuclear disaster. 
The talks were indeed a “beacon of light.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a perceptive arti- 
cle written by William L. Ryan, pub- 
lished in the Salt Lake Tribune of June 
27, which devotes itself to the positive 
side of the Johnson-Kosygin talks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JOHNSON-Kosycin TALKS LIGHT 
BEACON OF HOPE 
(By Wiliam L, Ryan) 

In their two days of meetings at Glassboro, 
leaders of the United States and the Soviet 
Union came as close to statesmanship as 
Russians and Americans had for a long time, 
even though their summit failed to make 
discernible progress on major explosive issues. 

Glassboro was just a small beginning, but 
the fact remains that it happened. In that 
alone, Glassboro becomes a sort of beacon. 

Even the damp blanket spread by Alexei 
N. Kosygin once he left New Jersey failed to 
smother the glimmer of hope which the face- 
to-face meeting produced—the hope, as Pres- 
ident Johnson put it, that the world now 
is a little less dangerous. 

Now Kosygin has some fences to mend. 
A Soviet leader had come close, perhaps too 
close, to looking human. Russian leaders, 
trapped by their own cliches, now must try 
to allay suspicions which have arisen among 
those who already were distrustful allies. 
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Thus, the first stop on Kosygin's long journey 
home is Communist Cuba, whose maximum 
leader,” Fidel Castro, must take a dim view 
of any Soviet chieftain exchanging hand- 
shakes with the leader of “the imperialists.” 

Nobody had expected a radical change 
from the meeting. Any deep-going change 
in U.S.-Soviet relations would take time and 
patience. But there was, indeed, a change in 
the fact that the premier and the President 
met at all, and that both, for the time being, 
put aside domestic and foreign considerations 
which could make such a meeting politically 
risky. 

REFOCUS ATTENTION 

Soviet-American summits tend to refocus 
attention on something which often is for- 
gotten. That is that there are two enormously 
powerful nations in this world. 

The United Nations has been a safety 
valve, a forum for debate. But major deci- 
sions affecting the future of the world and 
the future of peace cannot be made without 
American-Soviet collaboration. 

U.S.-Soviet summits in the past have 
shaped the destiny of the rest of the world, 
or made the difference between extreme 
tension and relative tranquility. 

Whatever was accomplished was done by 
the two big powers themselves, with the rest 
of the nations as spectators. 


RETREATS TO RIGIDITY 


Once back from Glassboro, Kosygin stopped 
smiling. He retreated to the rigid, prefabri- 
cated positions of Moscow policy on all major 
issues. That was predictable. He had no other 
choice. What he said at his news conference 
at the United Nations was practically a rerun 
of his speech a week ago in the U.N. debate 
on the Middle East war crisis. 

Kosygin is a member of a collective regime. 
Before he even arrived in Glassboro, a Pravda 
editorial made it clear the Soviet premier was 
in no position to depart in any significant 
respect from prescribed lines. 

“The speech at the session of the U.N. 
Assembly by Comrade Alexei Nikolayevich 
Kosygin has expressed the position of our 
party and government,“ Pravda, the Com- 
munist party paper said. 


« SIMPLY A MESSENGER 


The position had been mapped out in ad- 
vance. Kosygin was just a messenger of the 
collective, the representative of the whole 
Soviet leadership. 

By the same token, however, Kosygin 
could not have attended the summit without 
that collective leadership’s approval. Un- 
doubtedly people in it objected in principle 
and disliked the risks involved, just as there 
are some in the United States who gagged at 
the idea. 

Now the Chinese Communists will point 
scornfully again at Moscow and cry, “We 
told you so.” Cuban Communists will be 
suspicious. 


WILL ENTERTAIN DOUBTS 


Algerians and Syrians, the farthest left 
and most loudly anti-imperialist“ of the 
Arab bloc, will entertain doubts of long- 
range Soviet intentions. Kosygin hardly made 
the Arabs happy, for example, by conceding 
that Israel had a right to exist. China will 
accuse the Russians of under-the-table deals 
looking toward a future Vietnam settlement, 

But whatever Kosygin and the Soviet col- 
lective do now, they can not turn back his- 
tory’s pages. There may be repercussions in 
Moscow and perhaps even a new clash at 
the top, but Glassboro will stay in the history 
books, continue to represent a timid step 
on a long road. 


SENATOR SCOTT URGES INCREASED 
FUNDS FOR HOUSING AND URBAN 
PLANNING PROGRAMS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I wish to 
comment on the proposed fiscal 1968 ap- 
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propriation for the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, several of 
whose programs are of vital concern to 
my Commonwealth. These programs are 
intended to help our cities rebuild so 
that they can be more livable for their 
inhabitants. 

Three programs merit special consid- 
eration. They are the model cities pro- 
gram, the metropolitan development 
supplementary grants, and rent supple- 
ments. Today, I submitted a statement 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 
urging it to increase the appropriations 
which the House of Representatives ap- 
proved for these programs. 

I did.so in the realization that the 
requirements of our Armed Forces in 
Vietnam necessarily have top priority 
and in awareness of the mounting esti- 
mates of the deficit for fiscal year 1968. 
At the same time, however, I seriously 
question the wisdom of interrupting the 
momentum begun by new programs 
which show great promise for urban and 
metropolitan Americans. 

These programs show promise because 
their focus is community development. 
Let me underscore the word “commu- 
nity” because these programs recognize 
the critical importance of involving all 
sectors of the community and marshal- 
ing all its resources in a cooperative and 
comprehensive effort to build a more 
livable and healthier environment for its 
residents. 

The model cities program is signifi- 
cant because it combines for the first 
time the concepts of physical rebuilding 
and human renewal which heretofore 
have tended to be treated separately in 
our urban renewal programs. People are 
its concern. By conditioning its funds on 
the requirement that cities plan and de- 
velop a wide array of programs to rebuild 
blighted neighborhoods, the model cities 
program can better enable municipal 
governments to serve their people effec- 
tively on a truly comprehensive and co- 
ordinated basis. 

The budget request for the model cities 
program was $662 million, consisting of 
$12 million for planning grants, $400 mil- 
lion for supplementary grants to imple- 
ment the program, and $250 million for 
new urban renewal projects within model 
city project areas—to insure that the 
normal urban renewal funds would not 
be drained off by model city projects. 

The House sharply reduced this to a 
total of $237 million, retaining the $12 
million for planning grants, reducing 
supplementary implementation grants to 
$150 million, end reducing new urban 
renewal grants to $75 million. 

In my judgment, these amounts are 
absolute, rockbottom minimums which 
should be increased if at all possible. 

To illustrate the need for increases, 
let me explain how Pennsylvania has 
prepared for the program. 

At the present time, 11 Pennsylvania 
communities have submitted model cities 
applications to the Departmen: of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development for plan- 
ning funds. They are Allegheny County, 
Butler, Chester, Easton, Erie, Lancaster, 
New Castle, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Reading, and Wilkes-Barre. 

In almost every case, the development 
of these applications has been the direct 
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result of a unique cooperative effort by 
city, county, and State officials. The 
Commonwealth’s department of com- 
munity affairs, under the dynamic lead- 
ership of its Secretary, Joseph W. Barr, 
Jr., and with Gov. Raymond P. Shafer’s 


complete endorsement, has promoted the 


potential benefits of this program 
throughout the Commonwealth. The de- 
partment has cautioned communities 
about the selectivity of applicants and 
the limited availability of funds. How- 
ever, it has stressed the value of going 
through the process of the model cities 
approach even if a community is not 
selected, for the process itself comprises 
those features necessary to a total attack 
on a community’s modern-day problems. 

In every case where interest has been 
expressed, the State has taken effective 
steps to follow through by providing com- 
plete assistance and cooperation. Utiliz- 
ing its convener authority, the depart- 
ment of community affairs has sent task 
forces of State officials to the 11 com- 
munities to assist in their planning and 
program development. The resulting co- 
operation and the totality of community 
involvement has been excellent. The de- 
partment’s regional coordinators have 
been assigned the responsibility for fol- 
lowthrough. In addition, all involyed 
State agencies are prepared to partici- 
pate completely during the planning 
phase of the model cities program, as 
well as during the program’s implementa- 
tion. In many cases this participation 
will take the form of contributions of 
State staff and State funds. 

The Shafer administration’s active 
participation in the advance planning for 
the model cities program in Pennsylvania 
demonstrates how a State government 
can play a major coordinating and serv- 
ice role in urban development programs 
that are supported in significant part by 
Federal grants directly to local govern- 
ments. Pennsylvania under Governor 
Shafer’s leadership can be proud of the 
responsibility which it is aggressively 
asserting in a wide range of urban devel- 
opment activities. 

In summary, the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania has made a total com- 
mitment to the model cities program, 
and has taken and will continue to take 
effective steps to insure the program’s 
successful implementation. Successful 
implementation, however, depends on 
sufficient funds. I hope that Congress 
can see fit to approve them. 

Regarding the metropolitan develop- 
ment supplementary grants, which Con- 
gress authorized in title II of the Demon- 
stration Cities and Metropolitan De- 
velopment Act of 1966, the House com- 
pletely eliminated the $30,000,000 budget 
request for this pioneering new program. 
In addition, the House, by the Cramer 
amendment, prohibited the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development 
from using its administrative funds for 
implementing section 204 of the act. 

From the viewpoint of sound planning, 
this development is regrettable. Title II 
of the 1966 act is significant because it 
is a major step forward in the Federal 
Government’s efforts to encourage com- 
munities in metropolitan areas to co- 
operate in dealing with those problems 
which go beyond and do not respect 
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their jurisdictional boundaries, encom- 
passing instead the entire metropolitan 
area. Section 205 rewards those metro- 
politan areas which formulate compre- 
hensive plans for the orderly develop- 
ment of these areas by providing supple- 
mentary grants to help finance the con- 
struction of public facilities which have 
a significant impact on that develop- 
ment. Section 204 strengthens the plan- 
ning process as a coordinative device by 
permitting a metropolitan area’s com- 
prehensive planning agency to review 
applications from communities within 
the area for these projects. 

Title II is important. It can accelerate 
the trend, already underway in our 
metropolitan areas, where local officials 
are working together to create new in- 
stitutions, such as the councils of gov- 
ernments now springing up in many 
areas, to deal with problems common to 
an entire metropolitan area. It can, with 
its emphasis on comprehensive, area- 
wide planning, lead to the more prudent 
and rational investment of Federal funds. 

My interest in the implementation of 
title II stems from my conviction that 
we must establish a logical basis for 
comprehensive planning and program 
coordination at the National, State, re- 
gional, and local levels. That is the pur- 
pose of S. 799, the Comprehensive Plan- 
ning and Coordination Act of 1967, which 
I introduced last February. 

Accordingly, I hope that Congress will 
restore the full budget request for the 
metropolitan development supplemen- 
tary grants. I also urge the deletion of 
the Cramer amendment to which I re- 
ferred earlier so that the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development can 
proceed with the implementation of sec- 
tion 204 of the Demonstration Cities and 
Metropolitan Development Act of 1966. 

Turning finally to the rent supple- 
ments program, I have consistently sup- 
ported it since Congress first authorized 
it 2 years ago because it involves private 
enterprise in a meaningful way in efforts 
to provide decent housing to low-income 
residents of our cities. 

The rent supplements program holds 
significant promise. Contrary to views 
expressed a few weeks ago in the House, 
it restores to our housing construction 
activities major elements of the private 
enterprise system, including private 
ownership and property management. 
In the long view, it seems to be a much 
better solution tc the problem of finding 
decent low-income housing than public 
housing which completely avoids the pri- 
vate enterprise system and is totally 
supported by public moneys. 

In supporting this program, I share 
the philosophy held by one of the im- 
mortal leaders of my party, the late Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, who said 
in 1949: 

I believe that the American people feel 
that with the high production of which we 
are now capable, there is enough left over to 
prevent extreme hardship and maintain a 
minimum standard floor under subsistence, 
education, medical care and housing, to give 
to all a minimum standard of decent living 


and to all children a fair opportunity to get 
a start in life. 


I very much regret the action of the 
House in deleting all funds for this 
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meritorious program. I hope that Con- 
gress will permit its continuation, at 
least at the fiscal 1967 level of appro- 
priations. 

All three of the foregoing programs— 
model cities, metropolitan development 
incentives, and rent supplements—de- 
serve adequate financial support by Con- 
gress this year. 


TEXTILE IMPORTS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, on May 29, 
1967, the Texas House adopted a resolu- 
tion which originated in the Texas Sen- 
ate, and which effectively draws atten- 
tion to the urgent nature of the textile 
imports situation. The resolution, Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution No. 92, calls 
upon the “executive and legislative 
branches of the U.S. Government to rec- 
ognize the immediate urgency of the tex- 
tile imports situation and move prompt- 
ly to impose meaningful quantitative 
controls on imports of cotton, manmade 
fiber, and wool textile imports.” 

In order that the Senate may have 
the benefit of the thinking of the Texas 
Legislature on this matter, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the text of the reso- 
lution be printed in the RECORD. 

I have addressed the Senate on the 
seriousness of the situation in recent 
weeks, and I am pleased to have this 
statement from this distinguished body 
in my State. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 92 


Whereas, The Legislature of the State of 
Texas understands and accepts the need for 
a substantial volume of international trade 
in textile products; and 

Whereas, Current trade policies, however, 
have generated imports into this country in 
a volume at a rate of growth that seriously 
threatens the economic stability of the cot- 
ton farmer, of the primary U.S. textile indus- 
try, the apparel industry, the wool producers, 
the chemical and machinery industries, and 
many other industries which supply and 
serve the U.S. textile industry; and 

Whereas, Texas’ future well-being depends 
heavily on the economic stability and con- 
fidence of these industries; and 

Whereas, Texas is one of this nation’s lead- 
ing producers of cotton, In 1966 more than 
30 per cent of the nation’s cotton crop was 
produced in Texas. Texas cotton farms em- 
ploy about 160,000 persons and provide an 
annual payroll of more than $120-million; 
and 

Whereas, The apparel and primary textile 
industries of Texas employ 30,000 persons and 
have a combined annual payroll of more 
than $100-million. Including employment in 
gins, cotton seed oil mills, farm and gin 
machinery manufacturing and transporta- 
tion, more than 230,000 Texans are depend- 
ent on cotton and cotton textiles for their 
livelihood; and 

Whereas, Aside from cotton, Texas is the 
country’s leading producer of wool and mo- 
hair, and the Texas petrochemical industry 
is a leading supplier of materials used in the 
production of synthetic fibers; and 

Whereas, Texas’ heavy dependence on tex- 
tile and related industries is such that this 
legislature cannot ignore the tremendous 
flood of cotton, wool and man-made fiber 
textile goods that are devouring this coun- 
try’s domestic market; and 

Whereas, Ten per cent of the United States 
cotton textile market in 1966 was absorbed 
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by imports of more than 1.8 billion square 
yards of cotton textile goods. And imports 
in 1967 are running 11 per cent ahead of last 
year’s record total. 

Whereas, In 1966, 10 per cent of this coun- 
try’s man-made fiber textile market was 
absorbed by imports of almost 800-million 
square yards of man-made fiber textiles. 
Man-made fiber textile imports have in- 
creased more than 600 per cent since 1961, 
and this year are running 25 per cent ahead 
of last year’s total; and 

Whereas, Twenty-five per cent of the 
United States wool market has been absorbed 
by wool textile imports amounting to more 
than 179-million square yards; and 

Whereas, It has been estimated that cotton, 
wool, and man-made fiber textile imports 
have replaced jobs in the United States for 
200,000 to 250,000 persons directly in textile, 
plus another 100,000 to 150,000 in those in- 
dustries which supply materials and services 
to textiles; and 

Whereas, The rapid and sharp increase in 
textile imports demonstrates clearly that 
present policies governing imports of textile 
products do not provide for the development 
of orderly trade; rather, they create extreme 
disruption in U.S. textile markets and de- 
prive hundreds of thousands of employment. 
The textile tariff reductions negotiated dur- 
ing the recent Kennedy Round of the Geneva 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade can only 
invite further increases in imports and re- 
sulting unemployment; now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we strongly urge the exec- 
utive and legislative branches of the United 
States government to recognize the immedi- 
ate urgency of the textile imports situation 
and move promptly to impose meaningful 
quantitative controls on imports of cotton, 
man-made fiber and wool textile imports, 
and that copies of this Resolution be for- 
warded to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State and the Texas delega- 
tion to the United States Congress. 

PRESTON SMITH, 
Lieutenant Governor, President of the 
Senate. 
BEN BARNES, 
Speaker of the House. 

I hereby certify that S.C.R. No. 92 was 

adopted by the Senate on May 27, 1967. 
CHARLES SCHNABEL, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

I hereby certify that S.C.R. No. 92 was 

adopted by the House on May 29, 1967. 
DOROTHY HALLMAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


DODGE CITY, KANS., BEGINS TO 
SEE THE LIGHT 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, it has 
been my conviction, ever since I urged 
the cessation of our military interven- 
tion in Vietnam on March 10, 1964— 
when withdrawal would have been easy— 
that if the American people were fully 
apprised of all the facts and the con- 
sequences of that ill-conceived venture 
they would change their attitude of sup- 
port for an undertaking which has been 
utterly disastrous and will be increas- 
ingly so. 

That this is happening is revealed in 
a front-page story in the Wall Street 
Journal of July 12 headed War-Weary 
Dodge,” with subheads “Kansas Town’s 
Doubts on Vietnam Policy Run Deeper 
Than Year Ago,” “Doves Come Into 
Open Now; Shadow of Draft Affects At- 
titudes in More Homes,” and “A Wound- 
ed Veteran Returns.” 

We may confidently expect that the 
revulsion in Dodge City, Kans., will be 
followed by similar reactions through- 
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out the country, and if they serve to put 
a halt to this illegal, immoral, unjustifi- 
able, wholly needless and monstrous war, 
it would be a blessing. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle written by Everett Groseclose, staff 
reporter of the Wall Street Journal, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


War-WEaRY Dopce: Kansas ToOwN’s DOUBTS 
ON VIETNAM PoLicy Run DEEPER THAN YEAR 
Aco—Doves Come InTo OrRERN Now— 
SHADOW oF DRAFT AFFECTS ATTITUDES IN 
MorE Homes—A WOUNDED VETERAN RE- 
TURNS 

(By Everett Groseclose) 

Dopce Crry, Kan.—Ever since frontier 
gunslingers faced each other along Front 
Street here, residents have been steeped in 
shoot-it-out folklore. But you wouldn't guess 
it now, talking to them about the Vietnam 
war. 

After a year’s absence, a visitor quickly de- 
tects a change in public opinion when he re- 
turns to assess once again the impact Viet- 
nam is having on this town. It’s apparent 
that the 14,000 residents are weary of the war, 
frustrated by its complexity and puzzled 
about why it can’t be brought to an end. The 
town is no nest of doves, but neither does it 
display the hawk-like spirit it did a year ago. 
Many Kansans who staunchly backed U.S. 
Vietnam policy not long ago now aren’t sure 
that policy is right. 

“There’s a strong undercurrent of change 
here,” says Mayor Frank B. Mapel. “People 
are beginning to question everything—es- 
pecially what our leaders tell us and the wis- 
dom of going ahead in Vietnam.” 

The most nagging question concerns the 
cost of the war in lives. A month ago the 
Dodge City Daily Globe reported the death 
of Army ist Lt. Charles L. Hemmingway, a 
West Point graduate who grew up here. He 
was the fourth local man to die in Vietnam. 
Said the Globe: “This brings the war home 
to us as nothing else does.” 


RETURN OF THE WOUNDED 


The war also is brought home by the return 
of men wounded in Vietnam. One is Dr. R. 
Lanny Hunter, 30, an Army doctor who won a 
Distinguished Service Cross in Vietnam and 
was one of 40 survivors of an October 1965 
Vietcong attack on a Special Forces com- 
pound at Plei Me (300 Plei Me defenders, in- 
cluding South Vietnamese as well as Ameri- 
cans, died). Dr. Hunter was wounded four 
times by mortar fire. He returned to Dodge 
a little less than a year ago. 

“Almost all I did for four months after I 
got back was talk to civic and church 
groups,” says Dr. Hunter. These groups, he 
says, asked a lot of questions about whether 
I thought we should be there, and everybody 
expressed dissatisfaction with the way the 
war is being prosecuted.” 

Those dissatisfied aren't always sure if they 
would favor a more hawkish or more dovish 
stand. Edward D. Estes, a 24-year-old high- 
school teacher with more than a passing in- 
terest in the Vietnam war because he may 
soon be drafted, polled 78 of his students last 
year and found “a clear-cut majority thought 
we were doing fine in Vietnam.” In late May, 
he polled the same students again. His re- 
port: The majority “now thinks that we're 
doing badly—that something or the other 
ought to be done—but nobody seemed quite 
sure just what.” 

(These results aren’t too dissimilar from 
those turned up by national polls. In early 
May, the Gallup Poll found that 43% of those 
queried approved President Johnson’s con- 
duct of the war, down from 50% a year 
earlier, though up from 37% in March. An 
almost equal 42% disapproved. A more recent 
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Gallup Poll found that the sort of confusion 
about the war evident in Dodge City also 
exists nationally; 48% of those queried said 
they had a “clear idea” of why the U.S. was 
fighting in Vietnam, but 48% said they did 
not.) 

DOVES IN THE OPEN 


But outright doves are appearing in the 
Dodge area, which wasn't the case a year ago. 
The first open dissent appeared on Memorial 
Day, when a group calling itself Western 
Kansans Concerned About Vietnam pub- 
lished a full-page ad in the Hutchinson 
8 ) News, a daily read widely in Dodge 
City. 

The ad pictured a bleeding Vietnamese boy 
and said: “People all over America are heart- 
sick over the war in Vietnam and want to do 
something about it.” It urged Kansans to 
make their dissent known to friends, neigh- 
bors, clergymen, Congressmen and President 
Johnson. More ads will follow soon, promises 
Mrs. Max Stanley, who heads the protest 
group from her farm home near Dighton, 
Kan., 45 miles northwest of here. 

Some Dodge City residents are following 
the ad’s advice, at least as far as friends and 
neighbors are concerned. “Just this morning, 
a woman was in here really bitter about Viet- 
nam,” says Emmett C. Sherwood, manager 
of Bond’s Men’s Wear store on Wyatt Earp 
Boulevard (Wyatt Earp, lately a TV hero, 
was the real-life marshal of Dodge City in 
its frontier days). “She has a son over there 
while a hell of a lot of neighbors have boys 
who are riding out this school deferment 
deal.” 

LONELY HAWKS 


As doves and other discontented people 
come into the open, hawks are starting to feel 
lonely. Robert P. Shipley, a sophomore at St. 
Mary of the Plains College, one of Dodge 
City’s two small colleges, says that during the 
spring semester he and two friends thought 
“about organizing a demonstration” to ex- 
press support of the war. But the demonstra- 
tion never came off because they were “afraid 
it might wind up with just the three of us 
walking around the campus carrying signs.” 

Whatever their opinions, residents are feel- 
ing the war more in several ways. Business- 
men blame the war for soaring costs, sagging 
profits and consumer jitters. Young men and 
women fear it will dominate the course of 
their lives. “You can’t plan anything for the 
future with something like this hanging 
over you,” complains J. Paul Cox, 20, a 
student at Dodge City Community Junior 
College. 

The shadow of the draft is falling over 
more Dodge City homes. The local draft board 
has inducted 32 men so far in 1967, compared 
with 23 in the corresponding period last year. 
About 550 Dodge City-area men are now in 
uniform, says Mrs. Elwood Augerot, clerk. 

“A lot of these kids that we're taking now 
are almost the same age as my children,” Mrs. 
Augerot adds. They've been running around 
in my house since they were born. It’s like 
drafting your own son.” If the war doesn’t 
end before her son is graduated from college, 
Mrs. Augerot eventually may have to do ex- 
actly that. 

To be sure, there are those besides students 
who escape the draft. The local National 
Guard unit has a waiting list of 40 youths, up 
from 30 a year ago, and only six openings will 
come up this year. Nevertheless, it recently 
squeezed in the son of a prominent Dodge 
City businessman ahead of others on the 
waiting list. The businessman formerly was 
a high-ranking official of the Guard unit and 
still has considerable influence with Kansas 
National Guard authorities. 

The war even has created a new social 
grouping in Dodge City—young women who 
call themselves waiting wives.” Perhaps as 
many as two dozen are living with their par- 
ents while their husbands serve military time, 
says Mrs. Kenneth Herin, 21-year-old wife of 
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an Army private in Vietnam. The women feel 
they don’t quite fit into the social life of the 
town any more. 

“Around here, if your husband's away, you 
don’t have any status whatsoever,” says Mrs. 
Stephen F. Peters. Her own husband, a Spe- 
cial Forces lieutenant in Vietnam, has been 
away so much that he has seen their year- 
old daughter only twice, for a total of 15 
days, she says. Her part-time job teaching 
French and Spanish in a local high school 
provides some distraction, but “even when I 
go along on a faculty outing, I'm a third 
wheel,” she says. 


IT SEEMS SILLY 


These women’s opinions on the war natu- 
rally reflect their loneliness and worry for 
their men. It seems silly to be fighting when 
there’s so much to be done here at home,” 
Says Mrs. Herin, who was married two months 
and two days before her husband shipped 
out for Vietnam. His letters now give her a 
far more vivid—if hardly reassuring—picture 
of the fighting there than most Dodge resi- 
dents have. An extract from one recent letter: 

“A child (girl) not more than 10 years 
old threw the grenade that put the radio out 
of operation. A boy 6½ years old cut 8 
wounded GI’s throats before he could be 
shot, An old lady who could barely walk 
killed the CO (commanding officer) with a 
GI grenade.” 

On the campuses of Dodge's two colleges, 
the main effect of war has been to make stu- 
dents hit the books as never before, seeking 
to maintain high class standings so as not to 
be drafted. There have been other effects, 
however. 

Sister M. Cecilia, president of St. Mary, 
says student interest in Asia has caused the 
college to add a course called of the 
Eastern World. There already is a waiting list 
of students who want to take the course when 
classes reopen in September, she says. But 
there isn’t any waiting list for the college’s 
new $400,000 men’s dormitory. “With this 
draft like it is, I just don’t know if we're 
going to be able to fill it,” says the nun. 


ANTICIPATING INFLATION 


Charles M. Barnes, president of Dodge City 
Community Junior College, tells a visitor that 
“we're building a new $3.6 million campus, 
but this war is making us allow for at least 
a 10% increase in prices“ before it’s finished 
in 1969. 

Organized support for the war has just 
about disappeared from the colleges since a 
highly successful blood-donation drive last 
year. dissent hasn't yet appeared, 
at least not in the form of demonstrations, 
But Dodge City Community Junior College 
in April did for the first time invite a critic 
of the U.S. war effort—David F. Schoenbrun, 
a TV news commentator and lecturer—to 
speak on campus. 

“Those kids bombarded me with ques- 
tions,” Mr. Schoenbrun recalls, and after the 
formal session about 50 students engaged 
him in an informal discussion that got so 
intense “I thought the night would never 
end.” A year ago, Mr. Schoenbrun thinks, 
“they would have run me out of town.” 

Dissent, or at least war weariness, crops up 
even among executives of the handful of 
small manufacturing concerns in Dodge 
City. At Speed King Manufacturing Co., 
which makes conveyor systems, Nathan R. 
Massey, chief engineer, says that a year ago 
I thought we had something worth fighting 
for.” Now, he says, he wonders “what would 
we gain even if we could win it outright? I 
think we should either win it as fast as we 
can or get out altogether.” 

R. H, Curtis, president of Curtis Machine 
Co., a maker of gears and gear boxes, reports 
that as recently as December he felt the U.S. 
could win in Vietnam if it simply kept up 
the pressure it was then applying. Now, how- 
ever, he says his attitude is “to heck with 
stringing it out,” though he doesn’t spell out 
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how he thinks the situation should be re- 
solved. 

The war has created severe business prob- 
lems for both men. Mr. Massey’s company, 
Speed King, has been unable to hire as many 
workers as it needs because of the draft, and, 
says Mr. Massey, “the delivery situation is 
worse than ever.” He says a salesman recently 
told him that “the Government is taking a 
lot of conveyor belting,” causing deliveries 
to run 18 weeks late, against 12 weeks a 
year ago. 

REACTING AS FATHERS 

Curtis Machine a few months ago placed 
an order for retaining rings and bearing lock 
nuts. Then, says Mr. Curtis, “the Govern- 
ment swooped in and took all that were 
available, and it took us months of scouting 
around here and there to find others.” 

Both executives, however, are not reacting 
to the war just as businessmen. Mr. Massey's 
son Michael, 20, recently finished his Army 
training and a few days ago got his orders for 
Vietnam. Mr. Curtis’ 19-year-old son volun- 
teered for the Army a few months ago and 
currently is being trained in electronics. “It’s 
a hopeless feeling,” says Mr. Curtis. Un- 
doubtedly he'll wind up in Vietnam.” 

Eventually, the war may cause a split 
among Dodge City’s churchgoers. There al- 
ready are divisions, though as yet they are 
only being voiced hesitantly. 

Mrs. Richard E. Speirs, a doctor’s wife and 
member of Dodge's Presbyterian congrega- 
tion, last year fumed that draft-card burners 
made her “so mad I could spit fire.” Today, 
like most other Dodge residents, she shows 
signs of war-weariness, complaining that she 
is “awfully tired of not getting anywhere.” 
But she is hawkish enough still to oppose 
strongly a dovish statement adopted recently 
by the United Presbyterian Church in the 
YS. A. 

THE PASTOR’S VIEW 


That statement, among other things, urged 
the U.S. to make efforts “even at risk to 
national security, to reduce areas of strife and 
to broaden international understanding.” 
Says Mrs. Speirs: “I hope the people who 
oppose this will have the gumption to stand 
up and say so.” 

Such views put Mrs. Speirs and like-minded 
Presbyterians in at least incipient conflict 
with the Rev. David P. Birch, pastor of Dodge 
City’s First Presbyterian Church. “Privately 
I think this war is a sin, but I can't stand 
up in front of my congregation and say 
this,” he says. It’s not that he’s afraid, he 
explains, but that the people in his church 
“have sons and relatives over there, and I’ve 
got to bring them comfort.” 

Mr. Birch says, however, that his own feel- 
ings, mildly against the war from the start, 
“are certainly much more crystalized than 
they were this time last year.” 

As yet, there is no political outlet for Dodge 
City’s questioning of the war. But Republi- 
can Congressman Bob Dole, who represents 
the area, says discontent “is certainly re- 
flected in my mail.” He says he tells voters 
that “I try to avoid getting into making mili- 
tary decisions,” but “they aren't accepting 
that for an answer any more—they just write 
back wanting to know why I can’t do some- 
thing.” 

Adds the Congressman: “This unrest is 
going to be felt by somebody (when election 
time comes in 1968), and I just hope it isn’t 
me.“ 


ADDRESS BY DR. MILLER UPTON AT 
RIPON COLLEGE 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RECORD an address made by Dr. Miller 
Upton, president of Beloit College, at an 
honors convocation at Ripon College. 
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His remarks were published in the U.S. 
News & World Report of July 10, 1967. 

As my friend, who called this article to 
my attention, has so aptly stated: 


Dr. Upton has said some things that have 
long needed to be said. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


IT’S TIME To STAND UP FoR THE UPPERDOG 


(From an address by Miller Upton, president 
of Beloit College, Beloit, Wis., which he 
delivered recently at the honors convoca- 
tion of Ripon College, Ripon, Wis.) 


I have just about reached the end of my 
tolerance for the way our society at the 
present time seems to have sympathetic con- 
cern only for the misfit, the pervert, the drug 
addict, the drifter, the ne’er-do-well, the 
maladjusted, the chronic criminal, the un- 
derachiever, the loser—in general, the under- 
dog. 

It seems to me we have lost touch with 
reality and become warped in our attach- 
ments, if not in fact, psychotic, 

In short, I feel it is time for someone like 
me to stand up and say, “I’m for the upper- 
dog!" I’m also for the achiever—the one who 
sets out to do something and does it; the 
one who recognizes the problems and op- 
portunities at hand and endeavors to deal 
with them; the one who is successful at his 
immediate task because he is not worrying 
about someone else’s failings; the one who 
doesn't consider it “square” to be constantly 
looking for more to do, who isn't always 
rationalizing why he shouldn’t be doing what 
he is doing; the one, in short, who carries the 
work of his part of the world squarely on his 
shoulders. 

Not the wealthy, necessarily; not the ones 
in authority, necessarily; not the gifted, 
necessarily—just the doer, the achiever— 
regardless of his status, his opulence, his 
native endowment. 

We are not born equal; we are born un- 
equal. And the talented are no more re- 
sponsible for their talents than the under- 
privileged for their plight. The measure of 
each should be by what he does with his 
inherited position. 

No one should be damned by the environ- 
mental condition of his life—whether it be 
privileged or underprivileged. ... 

It is a dying fashion to pay respect to those 
who achieve—who really “have it,” to use 
the vernacular, This is the day when the 
fashion is to be for the underdog. The at- 
titude is being developed that if you really 
want people to care for you—and who 
doesn’t?—don’t be successful; be a misfit, a 
loser, a victim of one’s environment, This 
is an occasion to honor the successful—to 
say it is better to win than to lose, better to 
receive an A than a C, that class rank is 
meaningful, that those who have developed 
the pattern of achieving in college will go 
on achieving out of college, and, because of 
their achievement, the rest of us will live 
richer and easier lives. 

I’m not entirely sure of the reason for what 
appears to me to be a general social-psycho- 
logical aberration, but I suspect it springs 
from a massive social guilt. 

Each of us individually is so aware of our 
personal limitations that we have developed 
a form of masochistic reaction to problems 
of the day. Instead of attempting to deal with 
the problems in a forthright way, we berate 
ourselves, we martyr ourselves, we pillory 
ourselves. 

Or, if the problems seem too much for us 
to handle, we mitigate our sense of guilt by 
heaping all blame on convenient scapegoats 
or by concerning ourselves with the problems 
of others at a conveniently remote distance. 

Let me illustrate my point by specific ref- 
erence: 
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I have become increasingly bored and re- 
sentful of the ridicule and snide references 
made of the WASPS—the white, Anglo- 
Saxon, Protestant suburbanites. I wouldn’t 
feel the point so strongly were the criticisms 
leveled by those outside of the circle. Such 
could be looked upon as healthy social criti- 
cism and competition. But when it comes 
mainly from those who are part of the cir- 
cle—WASPS stinging themselves—it as- 
sumes the nature of sick self-immolation. 

Our society’s treatment of the Negro over 
the years is deplorable. In fact, that’s too 
mild a term for it. The word “sinful” in its 
full theological sense is more accurate, But 
this fact does not justify us, in our sense of 
guilt, condemning a particular segment of 
society which in many ways constitutes the 
backbone of American social existence. 

If damning by association is wrong, as I 
would maintain strongly it is, then how hor- 
ribly wrong it is to level our guns of hostility, 
envy and ridicule in this fashion on the 
successful white man who more often than 
not struggled financially to get a college 
education, who more often than not works 
at his job more than 60 hours a week, who 
buys a comfortable home in the suburbs 
with the welfare of his family in mind, who 
is active in his church and community af- 
fairs, who gives his time to service on boards 
of education and social-welfare agencies, and 
in some cases is shortening his life span 
through overwork and anxiety resulting from 
the basic social responsibilities he must carry. 

These are among the chief doers and 
achievers of today. And where would our 
society be without them? For one thing, we 
would not have Ripon College or Beloit Col- 
lege or the University of Wisconsin as we 
know them today were it not for the likes of 
these people. Nor could we afford to have a 
major portion of the population going to 
school for 12 to 20 years. Nor would we enjoy 
the leisure time, recreational activities and 
cultural advantages which are a direct prod- 
uct of our material welfare. However, there 
would be one by-product advantage: We 
would have to be so concerned individually 
with eking out our own meager existence that 
there would be no time to be wasted on such 
irrelevant and dishonest name-calling and 
buck-passing. 

BLAMING ECONOMIC SYSTEM UNFAIRLY 

Or, just as we point an accusing finger 
at those who succeed within our economic 
system, so we accuse the system itself of 
faults which are not of its creation. In short, 
we tend to blame the economic system for the 
faults of individuals who operate within it. 

It is important to recognize that the 
quality of any society Is directly related to 
the quality of the individuals who make it 
up. Therefore, let us stop referring naively 
to creating a “great” society. It is enough at 
this stage of our development to aspire to 
create a decent“ society. And to do so our 
first task is to help each individual be decent 
unto himself and in his relationship with 
other individuals. 

A decent society cannot be created out of a 
vacuum and imposed. It can only evolve out 
of the lives of constituent members. In this 
regard, our economic system has become the 
scapegoat for the failures of our educational, 
religious and family institutions to develop 
decent and responsible individuals. 

Whenever one blames another or group of 
individuals for one or more of the ills of 
mankind—beware! He is expressing personal 
hostility and offering no solution. There is 
no single scapegoat for the world’s ills, un- 
less it be our own personal limitations as 
finite beings. 

Also, the Puritan ethic and religious moral- 
ity in general have come in for some heavy- 
handed humor and disdain. I can support 
that criticism which focuses on arbitrary 
value judgments. But we seem to be in the 
process of developing a much more perverse 
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kind of moralism—a moralism which says 
that since love is the one absolute virtue of 
man, the one way we will solve the problems 
of poverty, crime, racial discrimination and 
the like is by forcing everyone to love every- 
body else—we must love the white man be- 
cause he is white, or the black man because 
he is black, or the poor because he is poor, 
or the enemy because he is the enemy, or 
the perverse because he is perverse, or the 
afflicted because he is afflicted! Rather than 
because he is a human being, any human 
being who just happens to be white or black, 
poor or rich, enemy or friend. 

This is a hideous abuse of the notion of 
love that avoids the hard fact that love is a 
uniquely personal experience. 

If it is idle to attempt to legislate individ- 
ual morality, it is even more idle, and even 
arrogant, to attempt to force individual love. 
There can be no love unless it is genuine 
and authentic. To love, or go through the 
pretense of loving, without truly feeling that 
way is one of the lowest forms of hypocrisy, 
It is dishonesty at its worst. And the fruit 
of such dishonesty, as with all forms of dis- 
honesty, is distrust, degradation, chaos, We 
should respect all people so much that we 
would not dare demean one by pretending to 
love him when we don't. 

We need to start being honest with our- 
selves in more ways than one. It is too bad 
that we have failed to heed the charge that 
Polonius made to his son: “This above all, 
to thine own self be true.” For were we to 
do so we would have to admit honestly and 
joyously that love in its very essence is sel- 
fish. Were it not so, there would be none— 
not real love—only a martyred imitation. ... 

We have serious problems and issues facing 
our society at the present time. Let there be 
no doubt about it. But they can be solved 
over time if we will attack them directly and 
honestly—that is, if we will be willing to pay 
the price in time and persistent personal 
effort. 

They will never be subject to instant solu- 
tion—to wishing it so. Nor will they be solved 
by blaming others for their existence, or by 
making certain segments of society the scape- 
goat for the general ills of society. Nor will 
they be solved by running away from them 
by concerning ourselves with remote situa- 
tions rather than those at hand. Nor will they 
be solved by application of the perverse no- 
tion that to love means only to sacrifice one's 
self. 

The one most certain point is that they will 
be solved by doers— not people with good in- 
tentions, but individuals with good deeds. 
Not those who talk a good game, but those 
who play a good game—the achiever. 


ENCOURAGE INDIVIDUAL EXCELLENCE 


We will never create a good society, much 
less a great one, until individual excellence 
and achievement is not only respected but 
encouraged. That is why Im for the upper- 
dog—the achiever—the succeeder. I’m for 
building an ever better society, and this will 
only be done by those who take seriously 
their responsibility for achievement, for mak- 
ing the most of their native ability, for get- 
ting done the job at hand. 


PANAMANIAN ASPIRATIONS RE- 
FLECTED IN LOCAL PRESS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, for 
those who seek news and public opinion 
on the Isthmus, the Republic of Panama 
has two types of newspapers—the Eng- 
lish language and Spanish language. 
The English language appeals largely to 
residents of the Canal Zone and the 
Spanish to Panamanians. Thus to be 
adequately informed one must read both, 
especially the Spanish language as that 
refiects the national aspirations of 
Panama, 
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From an examination of recent issues 
of the Spanish language papers, it is 
clear that the ultimate Panamanian ob- 
jective as regards the Panama Canal is 
nationalization and already the press of 
Panama is assuming the ratification of 
the Johnson treaties. Among the other 
objectives are: 

First. That Panama is planning fiscal 
jurisdiction over the Canal Zone, and 
that commercial establishments, includ- 
ing oil companies there, will have to pay 
income taxes to Panama. 

Second. That Panama is considering 
closing its territorial waters surrounding 
the Canal Zone—not recognized by the 
United States—as a threat. 

Third. That Panama aspires to have 
the same relation to the Panama Canal 
as Egypt does to the Suez Canal and pro- 
poses to nationalize it. 

Fourth. That Panama repudiates the 
idea of internationalization. 

Fifth. That the General Assembly will 
meet in August to discuss the treaties. 

Sixth. That Panamanians oppose giv- 
ing Canal Zone residents a voice in the 
proposed binational board for manag- 
ing the Panama Canal. 

Seventh. That Panama is determined 
to have complete sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone. 

In order to enable all Members of the 
Senate to read recent excerpts from the 
Spanish language press of Panama, I ask 
unanimous consent that a translated 
collection of them from June 13 through 
June 29, 1967, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Panama Canal Information Office, 
Daily Digest of News and Editorial Opinion 
of Panama News Media] 

(Nore.—This Digest is an informal résumé 
of items selected from Isthmus newspapers 
and broadcasts as being of interest to Canal 
Zone officials. It does not purport in any 
sense to summarize the full content of the 
press or to translate in detail any articles 
therein.) 

El Mundo, June 13, In the news columns: 
Legal reasons for recommendations made in 
relation to the contention that oil compa- 
nies in the Canal Zone should pay income tax 
to Panama are on page 2 with a top of the 
page headline that says “Galileo Solis and 
Carlos Velarde Report On The Fiscal Juris- 
diction of Panama In The Canal Zone.” 

Editorial: The editorial favors the position 
adopted by the Panama Government in ref- 
erence to a study made by the Supreme 
Court of Justice saying firms established in 
the Canal Zone should pay income taxes to 
Panama. 

El Panama America, June 15, In the news 
columns: A front page report says the Pan- 
ama Council approved a resolution unani- 
mously Tuesday night which advises govern- 
ment authorities to include within Panama’s 
jurisdiction, the Canal Zone areas known as 
Paraiso, Pedro Miguel, Red Tank, Clayton, 
Corozal, Diablo, Albrook Field, Curundu, An- 
con, La Boca, Fort Amador and Balboa on 
the Pacific side. The resolution also requests 
the same measure be taken for the Colon, 
Chagres, La Chorrera and Arraijan areas ad- 
jacent to the Canal Zone. The final part of 
the resolution advises national and munic- 
ipal authorities also to consider the income 
tax commercial establishments in the Canal 
Zone area would have to pay, once they are 
under Panama’s jurisdiction, the report says. 
A similar story appears in La Estrella. 
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El Dia, June 15, Columnists: Guillermo R. 
Valdes in “Comentarios y Primicias” on page 
2, refers to an article in “Periscope” in the 
June 12 Newsweek. It says the United States 
was watching the Aqaba Gulf blockade out- 
come, because if Egypt could prove it could 
close the gulf, Panama could ask for special 
concessions in the negotiations by using the 
same threat of closing access to the Canal 
through its territorial waters. The idea is not 
bad, says Valdes. 


El Mundo, June 20, In the news columns: 
A front page item advises readers that El 
Mundo is carrying, beginning today the text 
of the decision handed down by the Panama 
Supreme Court of Justice in the cases of in- 
come tax obligations of oil companies op- 
erating in the Canal Zone. All of page 8 is 
devoted to Part One of the decision and car- 
ries a top of the page headline that says 
“Panama Maintains Fiscal Jurisdiction Over 
Firms in the Canal Zone.” 

Expreso, June 20, In the news columns: 
“Panama Should be Free to Operate Her 
Canal/Dr. Benedetti” is the top of the back 
page headline. Dr. Benedetti thinks that an 
international organization, dependent on the 
United Nations, should be established to 
regulate interoceanic waterways, says the 
story. But the organization should serve only 
to establish tolls and freedom of transit. 
Panama and Egypt should have complete 
freedom to operate their canals with full 
sovereign rights and benefits, Benedetti is 
quoted as saying. 

El Mundo, June 22, in the news columns: 
Referring to the Russian proposal of inter- 
national control over canals, the National 
Liberation Movement Party maintains that 
the Panama Canal should be discussed by 
Panama and not the big powers. Panama’s 
position is her greatest asset and Panama 
aspires that sooner or later the Canal be 
Panamanian, says the page one story. 

El Panama America, June 22 in the news 
columns: A boxed report with red headlines 
on the front page says the Panama Perma- 
nent Legislative Committee unanimously 
adopted a resolution repudiating Russia's 
proposal to internationalize the Panama, The 
Committee stated the proposal is contrary to 
Panamanian aspirations to nationalize the 
Canal. A similar report appeared in El Dia. 


Critica, June 23, in the news columns: 
Artlines below a picture of the Panama Leg- 
islative Building say, “Spokesmen of the 
masses repudiate internationalization of the 
Canal and are for nationalization.” 

La Estrella, June 23, in the news columns: 
Two resolutions by the Permanent Legisia- 
tive Committee appear on the front page. 
One resolution supports the decision of the 
Supreme Court declaring that the Republic 
of Panama has full jurisdiction over the 
Canal Zone and the other repudiates the 
Soviet Union’s proposal to internationalize 
the Panama Canal. 

La Prensa, June 23, Columnists: Com- 
menting on the Russian proposal of interna- 
tional control of canals, columnist Miguel 
A. Moreno Gongora says the Russians are 
wrong indeed in thinking that the U.S. can 
play with Panama's destiny as they (Rus- 
sian and the U.S.) are doing with Eastern 
European countries. He says that Russia's 
proposal is a maneuver to pressure the U.S. 
to press Israel to stop her demands for per- 
mission to transit of the Suez. The Perma- 
nent Legislative Committee has expressed 
the attitude of all Panamians, says the 
columnist, that nationalization of the Pan- 
ama Canal is the goal sooner or later. Al- 
though the President has not expressed his 
opinion on the subject he is sure it will be 
the same as the attitude of all Panamanians, 
says Moreno, : 
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Editorial: The editorial expresses strong 
opposition to the Russian proposal of inter- 
national control of the Panama Canal, and 
says Russia is mistaken if she thinks she 
can use oppression, insolence and imperialis- 
tic tactics on Panama. Panama's aspiration, 
sooner or later, but sometime, is to nation- 
alize the Canal, says the writer. The moment 
calls for all Panamanians, all organizations 
and all sectors of public opinion to voice 
their protest against Russla's absurd pro- 
posal, says the writer. 

La Hora, June 23, In the news columns: 
“Resolution of the Legislative/Panama’s ob- 
jective: The Nationalization of the Canal,” 
are the heavy black headlines across the top 
of the front page over a report that the Per- 
manent Legislative Commission of the Pan. 
ama National Assembly rejected yesterday 
the Soviet proposal of the internationaliza- 
tion of the Panama Canal and announced 
that “the objectives of the Panamanian 
Nation is the nationalization of the Panama 
Canal.” 


La Hora, June 23, in the news columns: 
“Resolution of the Legislative/Panama’s Ob- 
jective: The Nationalization of the Canal,” 
are the heavy black headlines across the top 
of the front page over a report that the Per- 
manent Legislative Commission of the Pan- 
ama National Assembly rejected yesterday 
the Soviet proposal of the internationaliza- 
tion of the Panama Canal and announced 
that “the objectives of the Panamanian Na- 
tion is the nationalization of the Panama 
Canal.” 

Columnists: An item in “Periodismo en 
Capsulas” by Zorba el Griego says that the 
Panama National Assembly approved yes- 
terday a resolution expressing their satis- 
faction for the recent verdict of the Su- 
preme Justice Court confirming Panama's 
tax jurisdiction in the Canal Zone. 

Expreso, June 23, in the news columns: 
A resolution repudiating the Soviet Union 
proposal of internationalizing the Panama 
and Suez Canals was passed Friday by the 
Panama Permanent Legislative Committee, 
a front page story says. The story is printed 
with a picture of the Panama Canal which 
fills up most of the front page. Superimposed 
is a drawing of the Panama flag and the 
words “Nationalization—yes; international- 
ization—no.” 

La Prensa, June 24, in the news columns: 
A front page headline says the treaties will 
be brought before the National Assembly in 
August. The story on page 6, part of a col- 
umn called “Caleidoscopio Panamefio,” says 
that Foreign Minister Fernando Eleta and 
the Panama treaty negotiating team will re- 
turn soon with the draft of the new treaty. 
It will be smoothed out here and then they 
will go to New York to have the final edi- 
tion put in English and Spanish. The Na- 
tional Assembly will be called into special 
session in August to discuss the treaty. 

Expreso, June 24, in the news columns: 
The resolution supporting the nationaliza- 
tion of the Panama Canal and rejecting the 
Russian plan of internationalization has 
been circulated to all nations of the world 
and by news bureaus, a front page story says. 
The National Assembly says that the objec- 
tive of Panama is to nationalize the Canal. 


Columnists: “Picando” says that the Na- 
tional Assembly has decided to establish that 
what the Panamanians want is the national- 
ization of the Canal and that they do not 
want a joint administration of U.S. and 
Panama Government officials. On the thesis 
that the “canal is ours” it should be admin- 
istered, directed and operated by Pana- 
manians. 
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El Panama America, June 24, Columnists: 
El Pulso de Panama on the front page refers 
to a petition said to be made to the Demo- 
cratic Party by the Canal Zone, asking that 
a Canal Zone resident be included on the 
joint control board which will operate the 
Canal under the new treaty. The column 
feels there is no justification for this and it 
would serve only to give new idea of per- 
manence to a community which has been for 
70 years the principal cause of friction be- 
tween Panama and the United States. 

Critica, June 26, In the news columns: 
Lead position on the back page with a head- 
line saying “Sullivan Says the Oligarchy 
Dominates Panama Economy,” is given to 
quotes from a recent speech in St. Louis by 
Rep. Leonor Sullivan in which she is quoted 
as saying that Foreign Minister Eleta is 
proud of being a member of the oligarchy 
of Panama. The talk, which was also printed 
in the English language Panama Tribune, 
accused Panama of having an insatiable ap- 
petite which cannot be appeased short of 
walking out of the Canal Zone and sur- 
rendering the Canal. 


La Hora, June 27, In the news columns: 
“Several Weeks to Translate New Treaty From 
English/Robles Announced” are the head- 
lines across the top of the back page over a 
picture of President Robles with Panama 
officials at a press conference, The story says 
that in three or four weeks the Spanish text 
of the three treaties with the United States 
will be ready. 

Today's joke says that commenting on the 
official announcement that it will take three 
weeks “to translate” the new treaty, a Pana- 
manian deputy of the opposition sald: It 
has taken 3 years to negotiate it. Now it will 
take 3 weeks to translate it. And, probably, 
the country will need only 3 minutes to 
throw it out.” 

Columnists: Another item in “Antena del 
Dia” says that Panama Councilman Coutte 
has sent a letter to the most eminent Pana- 
manian internationalists in which he re- 
quested their opinion on the feasibility of 
collecting municipal taxes on the business 
operations in the Canal Zone, based on the 
fiscal sovereignty established in the 1936 
Treaty and ratified by a recent verdict of 
the Panama Supreme Court. 

Expreso, June 27, Editorial: Discussing the 
new Canal treaty, the writer says that to 
satisfy the masses the treaty must contain 
the elimination of the 1903 Treaty, com- 
plete sovereignty in the Canal Zone and just 
participation of Panama in the benefits from 
the Canal. As for the military bases, says 
the writer, this needs explaining since an 
agreement on bases was rejected 19 years 
ago. The present administration should un- 
derstand that it is not the President, nor 
the negotiating team, nor the group of ad- 
visors, but the masses who have the last 
word in accepting or rejecting the new Canal 
treaty, says the writer. 

La Prensa, June 27, In the news columns: 
“Robles Promised That the Entire Country 
Would Know Treaties” is the front page 
headline over a report of President Robles’ 
statements on the drafts of the new Canal 
treaties. The President is quoted as saying 
that he considered the treaties favorable to 
Panama’s interests and that after transla- 
tion into Spanish, nation-wide publicity 
would be given them so all Panamanians 
would know the contents. 

Columnists: Commenting on questions by 
newsmen at the President's press conference 
on the new Canal treaties, the columnist in 
“Caleidoscopio Panamefio” points out that 
the word “abrogation” was not mentioned. 
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El Panama America, June 27, in the news 
columns: “Opposition to Treaties in United 
States,” is the headline over the lead story 
that says a number of U.S. congressmen are 
opposed to the signing of the new treaty be- 
tween the United States and Panama. Both 
congressmen Daniel J. Flood and Leonor K. 
Sullivan urged the U.S. Senate to block rati- 
fication of the new treaty, the report says. 
A similar story appears on the English- 
language sister newspaper, 

A front page report says the Panama 
Municipal Council discussed Tuesday night, 
the possibility of municipal tax payments by 
private enterprises established in the Canal 
Zone which are not included in the present 
U.S.-Panama Canal treaty. Gabriel Zeballos 
Vega of the Panama Council requested a 
resolution which authorizes the Panama 
Municipal Treasurer to charge a municipal 
tax to all private companies in the Canal 
Zone, the report says. 

Panama City RPC-TV Network, June 27, 
commenting on the new treaties, this station 
says they will forever eradicate the humiliat- 
ing position Panama has suffered to this 
day and will insure benefits never expected 
by the preceding generations from the Canal 
that crosses Panamanian soil. 

“That the formula agreed upon by both 
negotiating teams will be of great benefit 
to Panama is confirmed by the fact that the 
spokesmen of U.S. radicalism have constantly 
protested the concessions which, according 
to them, are being granted to Panama in the 
negotiations. They do not consider the fact 
that what they believe is being given to us 
is in reality merely being returned to us, in 
an act of justice that enhances the spirit of 
fairness of the United States of America,“ 
the commentator said. 

El Mundo, June 28, in the news columns: 
A story on the front page says the Panama 
City Municipal Council approved a motion 
to levy taxes on private firms in the Pacific 
sector of the Canal Zone, basing this action 
on the judicial affirmation that Panama has 
fiscal jurisdiction in the Canal Zone. 

El Panama America, June 28, in the news 
columns: A front page report says the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the U. S. Senate 
expects to hold a meeting Thursday with 
U. S. representatives who negotiated the new 
U.\S.-Panama Canal treaties, it was an- 
nounced by Sen. J. William Fulbright, chair- 
man of the committee. Members of the com- 
mittee want detailed explanations of the text 
of the new U.S.-Panama Canal treaties an- 
nounced jointly by Presidents Johnson and 
Robles last Monday. The meeting will take 
place behind closed doors, the report says. 

La Prensa, June 28, in the news columns: 
An inquiry on whether the Panama Munici- 
pal Council and other town Councils adjacent 
to the Canal Zone should collect taxes from 
private firms in the Zone is being carried on 
by the president of the Panama Municipal 
Treasury Committee, says a page 3 story. 


Columnists: The United Front, with Dr. 
Arnulfo Arias at the head, will, from now on, 
makes use of President Robles’ “non-use” of 
the word “abrogation” as an excuse to at- 
tack the treaty, says the columnist in “Ca- 
leidoscopio Panameno.” 


The columnist In “Trinchera de la Pa- 
labra“ comments on the responsibility of the 
news media in giving information on the 
Canal treaty and says press, radio and TV 
reports should be based on facts and not 
simply speculations. 


Commenting on Canal treaty negotiations, 
Miguel Moreno Gongora says the Govern- 
ment will not sign a treaty which is not 
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favorable to the people of Panama. Criticism 
of the treaty should be honest and patriotic 
and not colored by political passions, says 
the columnist. He hopes the translation into 
Spanish will be done soon, Furthermore, he 
says he does not see why it is not published 
in English. It would not affect what has al- 
ready been negotiated, he says. 


Jacobo Maria says in “Platillos Voladores” 
that for those who were complaining of the 
secrecy of the Canal treaty negotiations, 
President Robles’ announcement of a favor- 
able treaty must be “a cold slap in the face.” 

La Hora, June 29, in the news columns: A 
report on page 13 says Panama City Council- 
man, Luis A. Coutte, is investigating to see 
if municipal taxes can be collected from pri- 
vate business operations in the Canal Zone. 

Columnists: An item in “Antena del Dia,” 
by Monchi Torrijos, says that the most ab- 
solute secrecy surrounds the Panama- U.S. 
Treaties, the rough drafts of which just ar- 
rived in Panama, It appears that only the 
three negotiators and President Robles—if 
he has any knowledge of English—are the 
only ones that know its contents, he adds. 
In other words, they are the only ones that 
know what the package contains. Even 
though the official statements demonstrate 
optimism and indicate negotiations are 
ended, it is wise to point out now that the 
documents should have the three essential 
things asked in January 1964: total abroga- 
tion of the ominous 1903 Treaty; indubitable, 
full and total sovereignty of Panama over 
the Canal Zone; and an equitable share for 
Panama in the Canal’s profits. It also should 
be known that it is not the President, nor 
the negotiators, nor advisors who can make 
a final decision, but only the Panamanian 
people. Let us not forget what happened in 
1947 with the Bases Agreement, he urges. 


RAMPART IS VERY MUCH ALIVE 


Mr, GRUENING. Mr. President, last 
month the Secretary of the Interior made 
a long expected but disappointing an- 
nouncement that the Department of the 
Interior would recommend against the 
construction of the great Rampart Dam 
on the Yukon River in Alaska. This great 
project, with its enormous potential for 
production of very low cost power in 
large quantities, is one which will one 
day be constructed. The needs of the 
United States for electric power increase 
at a phenomenal rate every year and 
we may be sure that Rampart’s 5 million 
kilowatts of power will some day supply 
the Nation with an essential commodity 
it needs. 

Vice President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
who demonstrates long experience and 
imagination in his view of the develop- 
ment of Alaska, had a very different view 
of the importance of the construction of 
Rampart from the opinion expressed by 
the Secretary of the Interior. In the 
course of a press conference at Anchor- 
age on July 3, the Vice President made 
clear his positive attitude toward the de- 
velopment of natural resources in the 
following quotation: 

Let me say this, when Muscle Shoals was 
created—I mean harnessed—there were peo- 
ple who said, They'll never use that power.” 
And when TVA was put up there were all 
kinds of pessimists who said this was over- 
done. With Grand Coulee it was the same 
way. But we’ve always been short. 

One thing I’ve learned in public life: no 
matter how much you try to do, five years 
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later you find you should have done 
more.. . . So, on the basis of that, if I were 
that gentleman in the Department of the 
Interior, whoever he may be—and I have 
a feeling he’s rather high—I would be a little 
bit hesitant about predicting what would 
be the future power requirements of Alaska. 
Here's my feeling. If this Alaska is to 
realize its dream and to build a really viable, 
strong, productive part of the American econ- 
omy, it is going to need more power than you 
have ever dreamed necessary or possible, 


Upon further questioning, the Vice 
President said he would give his view on 
Rampart Dam to Secretary Udall. He 
said: 

I have been for the Rampart Dam for a 
long time. . . I have a high regard for Mr. 
Udall—by the way, I've worked with Senator 
Gruening on this, you know that, and Sena- 
tor Bartlett. It is my view that you have to 
harness the basic resources of this state in 
order to get the capital you need for invest- 
ment purposes and to extend the economy. 

You build your school system, your tech- 
nical schools, your technical scientific insti- 
tutes. Build your transportation system. Get 
your transportation costs down as best you 
can—and your Senators have been working 
hard on that. Get a communications system 
so you have good communications through- 
out the villages. Get a good road system. 
And get power. Then you will find business 
coming here, but if you don't have those 
things, gentlemen, business isn’t going to 
come as rapidly as you want it. This is the 
whole lesson we have learned. You have to 
build an agreeable structure. 

Cabinet officers or no cabinet officers, I 
take my position—and I'll talk to Stewart 
he’s a dear friend of mine, a good man. 
Maybe he’s faced with a few budget prob- 
lems. You know how things go. 


It has always been clear that the rea- 
son for the Interior Department’s oppo- 
sition to Rampart has been the result of 
Secretary Udall’s prejudice in favor of 
the views of certain wildlife preservation 
societies and what may properly be des- 
ignated as the extremists in the laud- 
able field of conservation. I believe his ac- 
tion on Rampart demonstrated that he is 
a captive of the “duck hunter element” 
which led him when telling me of his op- 
position to Rampart: “We can’t afford 
to antagonize the sportsmen.” 

Not only the Vice President but other 
knowledgeable individuals and groups 
have made statements, since the Interior 
Department’s action on Rampart, that 
make it clear substantial support exists 
for the project and can be expected to 
give increasing impetus to its authoriza- 
tion. The American Public Power Asso- 
ciation in its weekly newsletter of June 
23, discussed the Rampart action by the 
Interior Department as did the newslet- 
ter of June 23 of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association. 

The support which continues in Alaska 
for the Rampart project is represented 
by editorials in the Anchorage Daily 
Times of July 8 and the Anchorage Daily 
News of July 6. Clearly, the people of 
Alaska have no intention of forgetting 
the importance of Rampart. 

I ask unanimous consent that at the 
close of my remarks the Recorp include 
the editorials from the Anchorage Daily 
Times and Anchorage Daily News, to 
which I have made reference; an excerpt 
from the newsletter of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association of 
June 23, 1967; and an excerpt from the 
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American Public Power Association week- 
ly newsletter of June 23, 1967. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Anchorage Daily Times, 
July 8, 1967] 
ALASKA'S BUSINESS: HUMPHREY LIKES 
RAMPART DAM 


Vice President Hubert Humphrey gave 
more than a passing nod to the problems of 
petroleum exploration in Alaska during his 
whirlwind schedule here earlier this week. 

Primarily he acknowledge an awareness of 
the high-cost factors about which the indus- 
try has often spoken—and mentioned that 
the troubled Middle East situation has fo- 
cused even more attention on Alaska’s grow- 
ing reserves. 

During his televised press conference, he 
also admitted that being in the service of a 
Texas-born President has resulted in a 
change in his views about the oil depletion 
allowance, which as a senator from Minne- 
sota Humphrey had described as one of the 
loopholes in the nation’s tax laws. 

He did make clear, however, that no legis- 
lation regarding depletion allowances was on 
the Washington horizon, And he seemed to 
indicate there would be no change in this as 
long as Mr. Johnson occupies the White 
House, at least. 

Sen. Ernest Gruening took heart, also, 
from Vice President Humphrey’s remarks on 
Rampart Dam during the same session with 
Anchorage newsmen, 

The vice president, long a public power 
advocate, promised to speak in favor of Ram- 
part to Interior Secretary Stewart Udall 
whose agency issued the negative report rec- 
ommending against planning and construc- 
tion funds for the massive proposed project 
on the Yukon River. 

Sen. Gruening, one of Rampart's most per- 
sistent backers, expressed the view that Hum- 
phrey’s comments in favor of Rampart—or 
any hydroelectric project on a grand scale, 
apparently—would carry considerable weight 
in Washington, 

Udall, the senator suggests, is being 
squeezed by the conservation pressure 
groups. “And he won’t be in office forever,” 
the senator said of the secretary. 


[From the Anchorage Daily News, 
July 6, 1967] 
Not HoLLow Worps, We Hore 


Vice President Hubert Humphrey, in his 
recent whirlwind and ebullient trip through 
the state, said many things Alaskans liked 
to hear. He spoke of the great need of paving 
the Alaska Highway (he still referred to 
it as the Alcan). He spoke of the need of 
digging our locked-in resources out of the 
earth and putting them to use in the com- 
merce of the world; he spoke of the need of 
people to populate our cities and the vast 
countryside. 

Mr. Humphrey was indeed the emmisary 
of optimistic future for Alaska, Regardless of 
one’s politics or choice of political party it 
was difficult not to applaud, at least silently, 
Mr. Humphrey's overwhelming enthusiasm 
for great things to come for the 49th state. 

Of the many potentials of Alaska, Mr. 
Humphrey emphasized in particular the need 
to get on with the construction of Rampart 
Dam and put on the line its 5 million kilo- 
watts of low cost power. Temporarily scuttled 
by the Department of the Interior, Mr. 
Humphrey saw no reason why the program 
should not be revived and the hydro-electric 
plant built. The vice president was out- 
spoken in his belief that it was shortsighted- 
ness to have recommended against Ram- 
part and he saw no reason to fear that the 
huge output of Rampart would not be used. 
“It is my experience that no matter how 
much of anything you provide, in five years 
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it won't be enough,” he said in one tele- 
vised interview. The maxim could be applied 
nowhere better than to the development of 
Rampart and Alaskans have been preaching 
this ever since the project was first brought 
to the attention of Congress in 1959. The 
Columbia River dams are classic examples of 
power begetting power. It took years to 
convince Congress that the first power plant 
should be built near Portland. Now the river 
is criss-crossed with power dams and still 
the need is not satisfied. Indeed experts have 
predicted that Alaska itself will need 35 bil- 
lion KW hours by 1990, slightly more than 
20 years from now. 

The Rampart endorsements were some of 
Vice President Humphrey's sweetest words 
in his cheerful embracement of Alaska’s 
problems. 

It is hoped they were not carelessly ut- 
tered. 

N. C. B. 


From the Rural Electric Newsletter, June 23, 
: 1967] 


RAMPART: FANTASY OR FANTASTIC? 


“We must meet the challenge of Alaska 
—the challenge to reap its abundance, build 
its strength and provide a reservoir of nat- 
ural wealth for a growing America. We must, 
of course, press forward with bold, and vi- 
tally needed, projects such as the Rampart 
canyon Dam I foresee a land of over 
one-million people—a giant electric grid 
stretching from Juneau to Anchorage and 
beyond. I see the greatest dam in the free 
world at Rampart Canyon, producing twice 
the power of TVA to light homes and mills 
and cities and farms all over Alaska.” 

Those are the words of John F. Kennedy. 
The vision of Alaska he saw as a result of 
development of the famed Yukon River has 
now been punctured by the Department of 
Interior, ironically headed by a man JFK ap- 

ted. 

While the project, as Alaska Senator Ernest 
Gruening notes, isn’t quite a corpse, it’s suf- 
fering from a grevious wound inflicted by 
Interior's decision last week that it cannot 
recommend the project at this time.” 

Who inflicted the wound, in this case, isn't 
nearly as important as why it was inflicted. 
That question goes to the heart of resource 
development projects not only in Alaska, but 
all over the nation. 

“The Rampart project is one of the great 
hydroelectric potentialities of North Ameri- 
ca and the largest ever studied in the Unit- 
ed States in terms of power production and 
reservoir size and capacity,” notes the elab- 
orately constructed report issued a week ago 
by the Department of Interior. 

The report adds that the project would 
create a reservoir with a water surface of 
about 10,600 square miles, a maximum length 
of about 280 miles and a maximum width of 
about 80 miles—larger than Lake Erie. It 
would have an installed capacity of 5,040 
megawatts, a prime power capacity of 3,904 
Megawatts and an average annual energy 
production of 34.2 billion kilowatt-hours. 

Those figures alone are enough to give the 
Rampart project its enemies—people who 
lack the vision to see the benefits of such a 
tremendous undertaking. But in the final 
analysis, the Rampart wound came from an- 
other quarter: the so-called conservation- 
ists. 

Almost from the very beginning, it has 
been the “sportsmen” who have fought 
against the Rampart project. “You name the 
organization, they've been against us,“ says 
Senator Gruening. Says the Interior report, 
in adopting almost completely the arguments 
of the “conservationists”: 

“The project would result in an estimated 
annual wildlife loss of 1.5 million ducks, 
12,800 geese, 10,000 cranes, 20,000 grebs, 
13,000 moose and 3.6 million commercial fur 
animals. The 1.5 million ducks are the fall 
population which includes the survivors and 
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their offspring of the 500,000 breeding ducks. 
The latter represent about 1.6 percent of the 
total continental breeding population. The 
annual loss of anadromous fish (fish which 
go upstream to spawn) is estimated at be- 
tween 231,000 and 430,000.” 

The figures sound imposing—until you 
stop to consider these facts: 

Of all the ducks and geese shot in the 
United States, on all four major flyways, 85 
percent come from breeding grounds in 
Canada, 11 percent from the lower 48 states 
and only four percent from all Alaska. In 
addition, dam proponents say that rather 
than destroying waterfowl breeding grounds, 
the project could enhance them. Present 
marshy areas fluctuate as much as 30 feet 
now; after the dam is built they would fluc- 
tuate only five feet. 

There never has been a commercial run of 
fish along the upper Yukon River, say dam 
proponents. And, Interior itself points out 
that the reservoir itself has potential for 
development of a commercial fresh water 
fishery. In addition, artificial spawning areas 
for salmon and other measures would likely 
replenish or protect the fish supply. 

The basis for the figures on animal losses 
are not given, but it’s worth noting that 
land that would be covered by the project 
is only about two percent of the land area 
of the state. The ratio of the animals sup- 
posedly lost and the rest of the animal pop- 
ulation of the state (“We're overrun with 
wildlife now,” says Senator Gruening) isn’t 
given. 

At any rate, as the price tag for “miti- 
gating” the losses to wildlife that supposedly 
will occur, Interior has tacked $634-million 
on to the cost of the Rampart project. The 
construction of the dam, reservoir and power- 
plant proposed by the Corps of Engineers is 
estimated to cost $1,222-million, exclusive of 
wildlife costs. According to the Interior re- 
port, the additional wildlife expense would 
just about double the cost of producing 
power at Rampart. 

Using these power cost figures, the Depart- 
ment concluded that there would be “limited 
opportunities for marketing the project 
power” and that there is an “availability of 
favorable, less costly alternatives” for power. 

These conclusions are in sharp variance 
with earlier ones brought out in a report to 
the Senate Public Works Committee by a re- 
search firm headed by David E. Lilienthal and 
Gordon R. Clapp. Clapp, former TVA head, 
noted: 

“The growth of this market will, in our 
judgment, occur at a pace which will fully 
consume Rampart power substantially as it 
becomes available. This market trend will 
create a demand within the area for low- 
cost power in addition to Rampart soon after 
Rampart is in full operation. Should require- 
ments increase more rapidly than we have 
projected, which we consider a reasonable 
possibility, additional low-cost power sources 
will be needed in the area before full Ram- 
part power is available.” 

The report was completed in 1962 and as- 
sumed 27 years of lead time—including 18 
years for the reservoir to fill and seven years 
for construction. So even if the Rampart 
project were authorized today, it is likely 
that it would not be in full operation until 
1995. By then, power demands in Alaska will 
certainly have increased sharply. 

The earlier report made its predictions on 
the basis that the Rampart project would 
provide low-cost power—on the order of two 
to four mills delivered to the load centers. 
With those rates, the report noted, Alaska 
would most surely attract high power-use 
industries, such as aluminum plants. 

To the framers of the earlier report, the 
decision to build or not to build Rampart will 
“shape the pattern of Alaska’s economic and 
industrial developments through the rest of 
the 20th Century and on into the next. 

“To appraise the future market for five- 
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million kilowatts of low-cost power in Alaska 
is really to appraise the future of Alaska if 
Rampart is built. The availability of Ram- 
part power will in itself be an important 
stimulus for the development of Alaska.” 

Of special interest is this paragraph in 
Clapp’s covering letter to the Senate Com- 
mittee: 

“The United States faces a crucial period 
of rapid growth during the next generation. 
There will be a large increase in our popu- 
lation, in our labor force, and in our stock 
of industrial capital. New needs for electri- 
cal energy, especially at low cost, will be very 
large. Our sources of low-cost power are lim- 
ited. Rampart is the largest single undevel- 
oped source of low-cost hydroelectric power 
in the nation. There is no source or means 
which could, at the time Rampart power 
would become available, provide an equiva- 
lent amount of electric power at so low a cost 
within the United States. In terms of the 
hundreds of millions of additional kilowatts 
which will need to be added to the nation's 
power supply between now and 1990 if lack 
of power is not to be a severe brake on na- 
tional economic growth, Rampart would 
constitute a small portion of that additional 
capacity. But it is a portion which in our 
judgment can be fully used, and used in 
ways which will serve important national 
interests.” 

All of this contradictory evidence points 
out just one thing: When you're planning 
for 30 years into the future, the assumptions 
you make are the controlling factor. And, in 
this case, the assumptions are apparently 
based on whose duck is being shot at. 

It’s worth more than passing mention that 
Rampart is not the only victim of what Sen- 
ator Gruening calls “extremist conservation- 
ists.” He points out that needed develop- 
ment on the Potomac River (in an area now 
suffering from a power shortage) and on the 
Lower Colorado River have been delayed or 
killed by these same “wilderness” people. 
The Senator also notes that these prophets 
of gloom are often wrong in the predictions. 
He cites Bureau of Reclamation figures 
which show that wildlife has increased rap- 
idly in Bureau development areas. And he 
calls attention to Lake Powell behind Glen 
Canyon dam. “This project was a tremen- 
dous enhancement for the area. It’s quite 
the opposite of desecration,” he says. 

But to the conservation extremists, any- 
thing touched by human hands constitutes 
“desecration.” One of these zealots, in a 
hearing on the Rampart project, said he 
wanted the Yukon River to remain in its 
natural state as a “strong feature of the 
original Alaska which we admire.” 

One is left to wonder if he will ever visit 
the place or will just admire it from afar. 
One wonders, too, what this country would 
be like today if this attitude had prevailed 
when our pioneers were marching westward 
across our “natural” America. 


From the APPA Weekly Newsletter, June 23, 
1967] 


INTERIOR DECISION To SHELVE RAMPART DAM 
PROJECT CRITICIZED BY SENATOR GRUENING 
Secretary of Interior Udall’s announcement 

on June 16 of the Department's negative re- 

port on construction of the proposed Ram- 
part Dam project in Alaska is described by 

Sen. Gruening (D., Alaska), as a “prejudi- 

cial” decision “in favor of the views of cer- 

tain wildlife preservation societies.” 
Secretary Udall told a press conference that 

Interior’s recommendation against building 

the 5,040 megawatt, $2-billion Rampart facil- 

ity “at this time” is based on (1) the limited 
market for the enormous power potential; 

(2) the “non-competitive position” of the 

project’s output for primary aluminum pro- 

duction in Alaska; (3) the tremendous in- 
vestment required; and (4) the serious ad- 
verse effects on fish and wildlife. 
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Although Interior’s action was taken in 
the form of a recommendation to the Army 
Corps of Engineers—which makes its own de- 
cision on such projects—Mr. Udall indicated 
that the Department consulted the Bureau of 
the Budget before acting. 

Administration Supports Action: “This 
does represent a decision (made with) the 
support of the Administration,” the Secretary 
said. “I would be surprised if the Corps of 
Engineers recommends approval at this time. 
The prudent thing for them to do is not to 
recommend it.” 

Mr. Udall admitted that the “duck hunter 
element” played a major role in the Ram- 
part dialogue, with a number of conservation 
groups stirring up a “very considerable con- 
troversy,” similar to the rumpus they raised 
over Interior's now-abandoned hydro devel- 
opment proposals in the Grand Canyon 
region. 

Although the Secretary denied that its 
negative report permanently shelves the 
Rampart project—one of North America’s 
outstanding hydro development possibili- 
ties—he conceded that the waterfowl situa- 
tion, a dominant barrier, would not improve 
in the region. 

Sen. Gruening—the foremost advocate of 
Rampart development—indicated that In- 
terior's action was “not unexpected.” 

“It has been perfectly clear for years 
that Alaskans could never expect an un- 
biased, objective report on Rampart from 
the Interior Department. Secretary Udall’s 
prejudice in favor of the views of certain 
wildlife preservation societies was completely 
disclosed by his statement to me that ‘we 
can't afford to antagonize the sportsmen.’ 
My disagreement with the Secretary's assess- 
ment of the possible damage to wildlife, a 
conclusion which I do not share—as com- 
pared with those of human beings—is well 
documented.” 

The Alaska Senator expressed his convic- 
tion that Rampart Dam “will be built,” 
however, pointing out that the Corps of 
Engineers must consider factors other than 
just Interior’s judgment in its decision. 

Gruening Reservations: Commenting on 
Secretary Udall’s companion announcement 
on the establishment of an Alaska Power Ad- 
ministration “to help spur economic devel- 
opment of the State, Senator Gruening said 
“this has a fine ring to it”... but it must 
be meaningful,” with adequate funding, 
equal rank with the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration and a definitive explanation of 
its function. This is left quite vague by the 
Departmental announcement,” he said. 
“Thus, although any progressive action for 
development of power resources of Alaska 
is welcome, I must express reservations about 
the proposed Alaska Power Authority—at 
least until more is known about it.” 

Alternatives to Rampart suggested by Mr. 
Udall include hydropower developments of 
much less capacity on the Susitna River, 
Bradey Lake, Lake Grace and Takatz Creek, 
in addition to thermal projects using fossil 
fuels and nuclear power. 


THE STATES AND THE ARTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a most sig- 
nificant provision, of which I am proud 
to have been the sponsor, of the Na- 
tional Foundation of the Arts and the 
Humanities Act of 1965 authorizes Fed- 
eral matching funds for States’ arts pro- 
grams and a one-time nonmatching 
grant for a State to establish an arts pro- 
gram where none heretofore existed. In 
1965 only nine States had created State 
arts councils by law. Today every State 
but two has a statutory permanent State 
arts agency; the two remaining States 
have nonstatutory agencies. Since 1965 
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State legislatures have appropriated 
more than $5.4 million for State arts 
agency programing; private support has 
also increased. 

The New York Council on the Arts of 
which we are very proud in New York, is 
the pioneer State arts agency and will, 
for the second consecutive year, receive 
the full amount of Federal funds which 
will be matched by State expenditure. 
The New York State council has sub- 
mitted a statement to be included in the 
hearings now getting underway by the 
Arts and Humanities Subcommittee 
which describes in some detail how New 
York has used to advantage Federal arts 
funds. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
statement printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE NEW YORK COUNCIL ON 
THE ARTS 


Within the year July 1, 1966 to June 30, 
1967 the $50,000 grant to the New York State 
Council on the Arts has been enormously 
beneficial, useful and financially provocative. 
A total of $85,000 in addition to the $50,000 
federal grant was immediately precipitated 
by the use of these funds. More significantly, 
each of the three projects made possible with 
federal funds during the past year will be 
continued on an expanded basis with less 
financing from the National Council on the 
Arts and the Humanities. 

Specifically, the string instruction project 
utilizing the Suzuki method was enormously 
successful in three Rochester school systems. 
As a result, the Suzuki string instruction 
technique is being used in the coming year at 
various locations throughout the state in- 
cluding Greece, Pittsford, Victor, Bedford, 
Ithaca College, and in New York City at the 
St. James Community School of the Arts and 
the Henry Street Settlement. A strong step 
has been taken to eliminate one of the most 
critical and pervasive problems in the arts— 
that of not enough qualified string players. 

In addition, a major and continuing pro- 
gram on the film in New York State was made 
possible by the National Council on the Arts’ 
grant. By showing films of exceptional merit 
with discussion by distinguished film critics 
and commentators a beginning has been 
made in providing direction for the haphaz- 
ard bombardment of visual imagery that so 
clutters contemporary American society, By 
the time a student graduates from high 
school he will have spent 15,000 hours watch- 
ing television and film; the only other single 
activity which competes with this amount of 
his time is sleep. A significant step has been 
taken toward establishing patterns of visual 
discrimination among elementary and sec- 
ondary school children as well as adults. 

Last year the National Council on the Arts 
contributed $20,000; the New York State 
Council on the Arts $20,000. For the current 
year, an amount of $46,000 has been budgeted 
in the State Council’s appropriation free and 
clear of federal support. 

Contemporary Voices in the Arts enabled 
students from 7 campuses to be exposed to 
the imaginations and creative work of 7 con- 
temporary American artists; John Cage, 
Robert Creeley, Merce Cunningham, Billy 
Kluver, Len Lye, Jack Tworkov, and Stanley 
VanDerBeek. The New York State Council on 
the Arts contributed $20,000 and the Na- 
tional Council on the Arts $20,000 in order 
to launch a highly successful, well-attended 
and well-publicized tour. Some of the cam- 
puses have decided to conduct their own 
multi-media discussions in the coming year 
apart from either New York Arts Council or 
National Arts Council support. 
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The conclusion is obvious and impressive 
that the first matching grant from the Na- 
tional Council on the Arts has provoked pro- 
grams whose immediate impact has already 
made itself felt in the State. Even more im- 
portantly, each of these programs will be con- 
tinued indefinitely on an expanded scale 
which demonstrates the demand and response 
on the part of the public to artistic activities 
of quality which government initiative is 
helping to make possible. 


JURY TRIALS URGED FOR TVA 
CONDEMNATION SUITS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on April 
26, 1967, I introduced a bill to amend 
the Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 
1933 to provide that the issue of just 
compensation may be tried by jury in 
any case involving the condemnation of 
real property by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. S. 1637 is now pending before 
the Committee on Public Works. 

An identical bill has been sponsored 
in the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Brock, of Tennessee. On March 29, 1967, 
the Tennessee General Assembly adopted 
a resolution supporting jury trials for 
TVA condemnation cases. 

Since that time I have received a great 
deal of mail backing S. 1637, and several 
newspaper articles have been published. 
While some of the letters are critical of 
specific lawsuits involving TVA, I want 
the Recorp to be clear that S. 1637 is not 
an anti-TVA measure, Condemnation 
cases in which equity has not been 
achieved are probably quite rare. 

However, I truly believe that the en- 
actment of S. 1637 would work to ease 
any ill feeling which might arise from 
persons engaged in condemnation suits. 
It would give everyone his day in court, 
and I think TVA and the citizens living 
in the area serviced by TVA would both 
benefit. 

On February 9, 1967, the American 
Trial Lawyers Association, meeting at 
the Roosevelt Hotel, in New Orleans, 
went on record favoring jury trials in 
condemnation suits. I ask unanimous 
consent that the minutes of that meet- 
ing be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the minutes 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE STATE COM- 
MITTEEMEN OF THE AMERICAN TRIAL LAW- 
YERS ASSOCIATION, HELD AT THE ROOSEVELT 
HOTEL, New ORLEANS, La. 

1. The reading of the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting were dispensed with. 

2. Calvin E. Cohen, Esq., Maryland State 
Committeeman, moved to appoint a com- 
mittee to study the advisability of having 
uniform bylaws for State affiliates. This was 
seconded by George J, Moore, Esq., of Ala- 
bama. John Iacoponelli, Esq., of Colorado, H. 
Calvin Walter, Esq., of Tennessee, Howard J. 
Nedved, Esq., of New Hampshire, Philip R. 
Finkelmeier, Esq., of Ohio, Elson K. Collins, 
Esq., of Mississippi, and Edward B. Willing, 
Esq., of New York commented, The motion 
was unanimously carried. 

3. George A. Greenfield, Esq., of Idaho, 
moved that the Director of the Seminar Pro- 

send the list of dates to be cleared with 
the State Committeemen with respect to 

Caravans. After same was duly seconded, and 

comments by Charles W. Smith, Esq., of 

Maine, Sigmund L. Miller, Esq., of Connecti- 

cut, Tom H. Davis, Esq., of Texas, and Her- 
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man Wright, Esq., of Texas, the motion was 
unanimously carried. 

4. Tom H. Davis, Esq., of Texas, moved that 
the American Trial Lawyers Association ac- 
cept no lawyer whose principal practice is 
in the defense of civil cases. E. K. Collins, 
Esq., of Mississippi, seconded the motion, 
which, after comments by G. Ross Anderson, 
Jr., Esq., of South Carolina, was unanimously 
carried. 

5. Philip A. Levin, Esq., of Oregon, moved 
that no Sections be organized in Eminent 
Domain and Probate litigation. After com- 
ments, motion made by John P. Miller, Esq., 
of Nebraska, to table was carried. 

6. H. Calvin Walter, Esq., of Tennessee 
moved that the Board of Governors go on 
record as guaranteeing trial by jury in emi- 
nent domain matters. This motion was sec- 
onded by Tom H. Davis, Esq., of Texas and 
carried, after comments by Frank G. Schu- 
bert, Esq., of Illinois, Seymour Horwitz, Esq., 
of Virginia, and Richard S. Fleisher, Esq., of 
Illinois. 

Those present were: 

Calvin E. Cohen, Esq., Annapolis, Md. 

Tom H. Davis, Esq., Austin, Tex. 

Charles A. Williams, Esq., Paducah, Ky. 

Philip R. Finkelmeier, Esq., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Edgar W. Bayliff, Esq., Kokomo, Ind. 

John Iacoponelli, Esq., Denver, Colo. 

George A. Greenfield, Esq., Boise, Idaho. 

Edward J. Gallagher, Jr., Esq., Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

Freeman B. Blackwell, Sr., Esq., Louisville, 
Ky. 
Frank G. Schubert, Esq., Rock Island, III. 

Richard T. Marshall, Esq., El Paso, Tex. 

Philip A. Levin, Esq., Portland, Oreg. 

Richard S. Fleisher, Esq., Chicago, III. 

David R. Vandenberg, Jr., Esq., Klamath 
Falls, Oreg. 

Gerard F. Thomas, Jr., Esq., Natchitoches, 
La. 


G. Ross Anderson, Jr., Esq., Anderson, S.C. 
Robert K. Bing, Esq., Burlington, Vt. 
Charles W. Smith, Esq., Saco, Maine. 
Norman S. Reef, Esq., Portland, Maine. 
George J. Moore, Esq., Mobile, Ala. 
H. Calvin Walter, Esq., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Herman Wright, Esq., Houston, Tex. 
Francis S. Bowling, Esq., Jackson, Miss. 
Elson K. Collins, Esq., Laurel, Miss. 
John P. Miller, Esq., Omaha, Nebr. 
Lowell F. Curran, Jr., Esq., Princeton, 
N. J. 

Howard J. Nedved, Esq., Nashua, N. H. 
Sigmund L. Miller, Esq., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Evwarp B. WILLING, 

Secretary. 


Mr. BAKER. Additionally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, two timely and thoughtful articles 
have been published in Tennessee news- 
papers in recent days. On June 22, the 
Tracy City Herald published an article 
written by Murray Miles, Jr., of the Ten- 
nessee Farm Bureau Federation, under- 
lining the increase of support for jury 
trials in condemnation suits. 

The Knoxville Journal, in an editorial 
published on July 4, indicated the work 
that Mr. Brock, of Tennessee, and State 
Representative W. E. Michael, of Sweet- 
water, have put into this effort. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article and 
editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Tracy City (Tenn.) Herald, June 
22, 1967] 
LAWMAKERS Back Jury TRIALS IN TVA LAND 
CONDEMNATION SUITS 
(By Murray Miles, Jr.) 

One of the little publicized actions of the 

recent Tennessee General Assembly was a 
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resolution petitioning the Congress to allow 
jury trials in TVA land condemnation suits. 
The resolution was adopted by a unanimous 
vote. 

The bill, if passed by the Congress, would 
give farmers and other landowners who 
might have land condemned by TVA, the 
right of trial by jury if the issue of just com- 
pensation for their property has to go to 
trial. Under the present terms of the TVA 
Act, such trials must be tried before federal 
commissioners, and a jury trial is not 
permitted. 

A bill (H.R. 4846) has been introduced by 
Congressman William Brock (R) of Chat- 
tanooga, and an identical bill has been in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator Howard 
Baker. The resolution passed by members of 
the legislature, and signed by Governor El- 
lington, was presented on the U.S. Senate 
floor by Senator Albert Gore. Senator Gore 
asked that the resolution be printed in the 
Congressional Record, and made these re- 
marks about it: 

“For some years there has been a great 
deal of discussion throughout the state of 
Tennessee about appropriate procedures in 
land condemnation cases, particularly when 
the land is taken under provisions of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act. Many per- 
sons feel that either party should have the 
right to demand a jury to determine issues 
of just compensation.” 

Farm Bureau members agree with the ac- 
tions taken on this issue by Tennessee’s two 
Senators, Representative Brock, the mem- 
bers of the Tennessee General Assembly, and 
Governor Ellington. The organization feels 
that a landowner is more likely to get a fair 
deal in negotiations if he can have a trial 
by jury in case he must later go to court. 

Other groups feeling the same way, and 
backing the bill, are the Tennessee Bar As- 
sociation, Tennessee Scenic Rivers Associa- 
tion, and the Loudon County Quarterly 
Court. 

One of the basic rights in this nation is 
right of trial by jury. It is hoped that this 
bill will be passed soon to permit this right 
to Tennessee landowners facing TVA land 
condemnation suits. 


[From the Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal, July 4, 
1967] 


SITUATION WITHOUT PRECEDENT 


State Rep. W. E. Michael is urging that 
the Public Works Committee of the House 
hold public hearings in this area to confirm 
the need for jury trials in condemnation 
cases brought by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 

“If there is any doubt in the minds of the 
majority of the committee as to the justice 
of, or the need for, this meritorious legisla- 
tion,” Representative Michael said in a letter 
to Rep. George H. Fallon of Baltimore, chair- 
man of the US House committee, “then I 
would like to suggest that the committee 
hold public hearings in the Tennessee Valley, 
preferably in Knoxville or Chattanooga, and 
determine these questions on the ground. I 
assure you that such a hearing would pro- 
duce startling evidence in support of our 
position.” 

This suggestion by Representative Michael, 
of Sweetwater, deserves public support, as do 
similar requests of Congress by many pri- 
vate citizens here and elsewhere in the valley. 

Rep. William E. Brock III, of Tennessee’s 
Third Congressional District, has introduced 
a bill—the one which the Public Works 
Committee is considering—which would 
provide for a jury trial in TVA condemna- 
tion cases in addition to the authority which 
from 1933 has rested in the hands of a 
three-man commission. This body has acted 
as prosecutor, judge and jury. 

It is true the act also provides that the 
owner of property being condemned may 
appeal to a three-judge federal court and, if 
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he loses there, may appeal to the US Circuit 
Court of Appeals. However, no small property 
owner would have the money to pay the ex- 
penses of preparing the lengthy brief which 
would be required for scrutiny of a three- 
judge federal court or the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. In many cases the cost of an appeal 
by this route would exceed the amount in- 
volved in the original controversy between 
the property owner and the TVA commission, 

Finally, it should be emphasized that at 
no juncture in any controversy over the value 
of land to be seized is the landowner per- 
mitted resource to a trial by jury. 

The Brock bill and its supporters do not 
deserve to be cast in the role of hostility 
toward TVA. What Representative Brock and 
those of us who support his bill are trying 
to do is simply restore a right to the private 
property owner which is generally reco; 
in the whole body of state and federal law. 

We should think that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority itself, rather than opposing this 
proposed amendment, would be in strong 
support of it. The right of an appeal to a 
designated court would eliminate the basis 
for any criticism of the authority as to the 
fair value of any land it found necessary to 
condemn. 


MAJ. BERNARD F. FISHER, RECIP- 
IENT OF MEDAL OF HONOR 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on August 
12 the city of Clearfield, Utah, will honor 
its most illustrious hometown boy. He is 
Maj. Bernard F. Fisher, the first living 
member of the U.S. Air Force to receive 
the Medal of Honor. Major Fisher spent 
his formative years in Clearfield, and the 
city is awash with pride. 

Its citizens are finding it difficult to 
devise rites and language at once splen- 
did enough to convey their glory in his 
exploits, and to pay tribute to his dar- 
ing. There lies in Major Fisher's exploits, 
and in the traits of the man himself, the 
stuff out of which legends are made— 
legends of bravery and decency and 
wholesomeness which influence a whole 
generation of young American men, leg- 
ends which become a symbol of the best 
of the times in which we now live. 

In a cover story in the March issue of 
the Airman, the Air Force attempts to 
tell the enduring story of Major Fisher. 
The writer, T. R. Sturm, does a magnifi- 
cent job, but even he has trouble making 
the story seem real—making it seem pos- 
sible that Major Fisher could have defied 
the law of averages and all reasonable 
expectations to fly into a bullet-ridden 
valley in Vietnam, with some 200 Viet- 
cong swarming about, and to rescue from 
an airstrip a downed American pilot and 
bring both himself and the pilot back 
alive. Major Fisher forgot himself and 
his safety entirely. He thought only of 
Lt. Col. Dafford Wayne Myers Jump“ 
Myers—down there on the ground, sub- 
ject to sure capture by the Vietcong. 

I shall be in Clearfield on August 12 
to help honor this great American, and 
to shake his hand again as I shook it that 
day in the White House earlier this 
spring when President Johnson pre- 
sented him the Medal of Honor. 

So that others may know the details of 
Major Fisher’s heroic undertaking, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article from 
the Airman be printed in the RECORD. 

At the conclusion of this article, I ask 
unanimous consent that the comments 
of Maj. Gen. John P. McConnell, Chief 
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of Staff of the Air Force, be printed also, 
because they best catch the significance 
of Major Fisher's selfiessness and 
bravery. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INTO THE VALLEY OF DEATH 
(By T. R. Sturm) 


Even though a sudden snowstorm on the 
morning of January 19, 1967, forced President 
Lyndon B. Johnson to hold the special award 
ceremony inside the White House instead of 
on the south lawn as originally planned, the 
change neither surprised nor upset the man 
to be honored. 

He is accustomed to surprises; to changing 
conditions, plans and circumstances. His flex- 
ibility, as well as his skill and courage, con- 
tributed, in fact, to Maj. Bernard Francis 
Fisher's presence in the White House that 
day. 

For Major Fisher is a professional pilot in 
the United States Air Force, and he was about 
to receive the Medal of Honor, the highest 
award a grateful nation bestows on its heroes. 

As the President fastened the blue ribbon 
around the major’s neck, Fisher became the 
48th Air Force member (including Air Force 
predecessor organizations) to receive the 
award. He is the fifth and the only living Air 
Force man to be awarded the Medal since the 
Air Force became a separate service. Four 
commissioned pilots were MOH recipients 
during the Korean war; and all four died in 
the action for which the award was made. 
Moreover, Major Fisher is the first Air Force 
man to get the Medal for action in Vietnam. 

By all odds, laws of averages and reason- 
able expectation, Maj. Bernie Fisher also 
should have died in the action for which he 
earned the Medal. But the defiance of odds, 
laws of averages, and reasonable expectations 
in times of war often produces heroes instead 
of dead men. And such was the case in the 
incredible saga of Major Fisher, who cheated 
death in Vietnam on March 10, 1966. 

As the citation to accompany the award 
was read by The Hon. Harold Brown, Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, Lt. Col. Dafford Wayne 
Myers listened to the opening sentence and 
stole a sidelong glance at Bernie Fisher. 

distinguished himself by conspicuous 
gallantry and intrepidity .. (Myers always 
had trouble pronouncing that word) “... at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call 
of duty as an A-1E pilot near A Shau, Repub- 
lic of Vietnam 

“Well,” thought Myers, who is called 
“Jump” by his friends, “he sure was gallant 
and intrepid. And there isn’t any doubt 
about his risking his life!” 

If Myers doesn’t know, nobody does. He is 
the man Fisher rescued that day in the A 
Shau valley. And even in the peaceful White 
House East Room, it wasn’t difficult for 
Jump Myers to visualize the scene of almost 
a year ago—a bullet-ridden valley swarming 
with 2,000 Viet Cong who had overrun a 
small airstrip and were attacking a Special 
Forces outpost; the stinking, lousy weather 
that hung over the tube,“ which is what 
they called the valley because it was less 
than a mile wide, about six miles long, and 
lined with ridges on which the VC had in- 
stalled more than 20 antiaircraft positions 
to say nothing of the hundreds of automatic 
weapons. All of which meant you ducked 
down through an 8,000-foot deck of clouds 
with an 800-foot ceiling that occasionally 
dropped to 200 feet (at least that day); 
scurried like hell straight along the valley 
floor because it was too narrow to maneuver, 
strafe and bomb out of a hard left turn the 
south wall of the outpost where the VC had 
broken through; continue into an unbeliev- 
able 180-degree turn; do it again; and again; 
and again! 

Myers remembers that the action began 
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when he and his wingman, Capt. Hubert 
King, were tooling in circles on top of the 
clouds over A Shau, trying to find a hole in 
the clouds so they could get their A-1Es 
down inside and help the troops at the fort. 
Capt. Jon Lucas and his wingman, Capt. 
Dennis Hague, were with them, and all four 
saw Bernie and Capt. Francisco (Paco) Vaz- 
quez, flying wing for Bernie, coming in 
from Pleiku. 

Nobody can remember how he did it, ex- 
actly, but Fisher found a hole—he swears it 
was the same one he had used the day be- 
fore—and he and Paco led the other four 
in a loose string down through the clouds 
into the deadly valley. 

They roared out at treetop level, getting 
their instructions on where to place their 
ordnance from a radioman in the fort. They 
rocked through a hail of lead toward the 
fort’s south wall, teeming with VC. (Before 
the day ended, 300 VC bodies hung on the 
barbed wire of the south wall.) Lucas and 
Hague stayed north, orbiting in reserve, 
while Fisher led the string on the first pass, 
followed by Paco, Myers and King. As they 
sped straight down the tube, the VC opened 
up. King took a burst of automatic weapons 
fire through his canopy. Miraculously, he 
was not hit, but the canopy was so shattered 
and clouded he was forced to break off and 
return to home base. 

Fisher, Vazquez and Myers pressed on, 
hitting the south wall of the fort, then 
swinging around and going in again. On the 
second strafing attack, Jump Myers felt his 
aircraft shudder, 

“I've been hit by 50 calibers, before,” he 
said later, “but this was something bigger, 
maybe the Chinese 37-millimeter cannon, 

“Almost immediately the engine started 
sputtering and cutting out, and then it 
conked out for good. The cockpit filled with 
smoke. I got on the radio and gave my call 
sign, Surf 41, and said, I've been hit and 
hit hard.’ Hobo 51—that was Bernie—came 
right back and said, ‘Rog, you're on fire and 
burning clear back past your tail.’ I was 
way too low to bail out so I told him I 
would have to put it down on the strip.” 

“During the battle, Major Fisher observed 
a fellow airman crash and on the battle- 
torn airstrip.” 

It was the voice of the Air Force Secretary, 
snapping Myers back to the present, but 
sending Fisher, still at rigid attention before 
the President, back to that moment in time 
and space—a moment that can never have 
an equal for those who were caught up in 
its events. 

Fisher remembered Myers’ words, remark- 
ably cool considering the apparent hopeless- 
ness of the situation. “Rog, I'll have to put 
her down on the strip,” he had said. 

Jump was only 200 feet off the ground 
when he got hit. He was on the east side of 
the runway where there were some pretty 
heavy guns, so he just made a 180-degree 
gliding turn. Because of the smoke and 
flame, Myers could not see forward. Fisher, 
noting this, “talked” him onto the strip, ac- 
tually running through the landing check 
list with him. As Myers approached touch- 
down, Fisher noted he was going too fast. 
“Raise the gear!” he said. Myers responded. 
His gear was coming up as the A-1E settled 
on its belly. 

“He had tried to release his belly tank, 
but couldn’t so it blew as soon as he 
touched,” Fisher explained later. “A huge 
billow of flame went up and the fuel made 
a path right down to where he stopped. He 
had skidded several hundred feet before he 
spilled off to the right side of the runway. 
The flame just followed him right on down, 
caught up with him and the A-1E turned 
into a huge ball of fire. I thought he would 
get out right away—usually you can get 
right out and run—but he didn’t. It seemed 
like an awful long while. We estimated about 
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40 seconds because I made almost a 270-de- 
gree turn around him.” 

Fisher called Control, an airborne com- 
mand post, and told them Myers had gone 
down. He waited a few minutes and then 
told Control he didn't think the pilot was 
going to get out. He thought he was still in 
the airplane, and hurt. (Myers could see 
nothing but flame from the cockpit, and had 
taken the time to remove his chute, gun, 
helmet, and survival gear so he could make 
it through the fire.) 

“I continued my turn around on the east 
side of the strip and about that time Jump 
came out the right side of the airplane. I 
think the wind must have blown the flames 
away from the right side. He jumped out and 
ran, and it looked like he was burning. There 
was smoke coming from him, but I guess it 
was because he was so saturated with smoke 
in that cockpit. He ran toward the end of 
the wing, jumped off and ran a short dis- 
tance to the side of the strip.” 

Fisher noted that there was a little em- 
bankment a couple of feet high along the 
strip and Myers hid in the brush against 
the embankment, The enemy was on the 
other side. As Fisher flew right over the top 
of Myers, he saw him look up and wave. 
Fisher then knew Myers was still living, but 
he didn’t know how badly he was hurt. He 
so notified Control. He asked how long it 
would be before a rescue helicopter would 
arrive and Control said it was on the way. 
He estimated arrival in 20 minutes. 

By then Lucas and Hague had moved in. 
So that left four A-1Es still airborne—Lucas, 
Hague, and Paco, Bernie’s wingman. They 
were all giving Myers support by strafing 
around the area, and were at the same time 
keeping the fort’s wall under fire. 

In about 10 minutes or so, Fisher called 
Control again and asked him where the 
chopper was. He said it was still about 20 
minutes out, which was what he had said 
before. Bernie figured he was just making 
a good guess. Control then asked him if he 
would go back up through the hole in the 
clouds where they had come down, and 
escort the chopper in. 

“I don’t think we could have done it,” 
Bernie Fisher said. “If we had gotten away 
from there, the VC would have been on him 
because they were all around him. They con- 
trolled the area, but he was pretty well con- 
cealed in the brush so they hadn't gotten 
him.” 

That's when Fisher told Control that he 
was going to go in and pick Myers up. 

“They kind of discouraged it. I know it 
really wasn't wise; it wasn’t a very good 
thing to do, but it is one of those situations 
you get into. You don’t want to do it, but 
you've got to, because he's part of the family; 
one of our people. You know you have to get 
him out. 

“I told Control I would land, and came 
right down on the approach. Paco, my wing 
man, was right along with me, strafing. I 
was a little too hot—that is a little too fast— 
and blowing smoke concealed the runway. 
When I got on final I had to fly through the 
smoke so I kept the power on until I could 
see what was on the other side. I had a little 
too much power on. Even though I pulled it 
off and touched the gear to slow down, I was 
too far down the runway to stop.” 

Smoke was probably the least of the ob- 
stacles in Fisher's path. The VC had mor- 
tared the pierced steel planking runway 
and the planking had turned up; there were 
slivers of steel sticking up a foot or so; steel 
slivers that could shred the tires. 

“There was all kind of garbage on there,” 
Bernie continued. “Metal that had blown 
over from the camp from some of the ex- 
plosions—tin roofs, buckets and so forth. 
There were some barrels and somebody had 
dropped five or six 18-inch diameter rocket 
pods and I hit a couple of these but I didn’t 
hit anything else. 
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“I did a little dodging and weaving and 
got around the rest, but I was too fast to 
stop. I knew I would go off the end so I just 
gave it the power and took it around again.” 
Bernie told Lucas that he would make a 180 
and come back in from the other direction. 

“I turned and touched down just about 
the end of the runway. I used all the brakes 
I could but the strip was only 2,500 feet long. 
This is the only time I was scared because it 
didn’t look like I was going to be able to 
stop. I just hit the brakes as hard as I could 
and pulled the flaps up which gave me a little 
more weight on the brakes. I think I must 
have been skidding on that steel planking. 
It was a little bit slick from the dampness. 
I actually went off the end of the runway a 
little ways. There were a lot of 55-gallon 
drums sitting out in the weeds and in my 
mind I was sure I would hit them. My tail 
did when I turned but the wing went right 
over the tops of them.” 

Fisher then taxied about two-thirds the 
length of the runway, looking for Myers. 

“I knew about where he was and when I 


- taxied by him he waved both arms vigorously. 


I stopped as soon as I could but taxiing as 
fast as I was it must have taken about 100 
feet to stop. I waited just a moment expect- 
ing him to be right there with me; you know, 
right on the side. But he wasn't. 

“I figured he must be hurt more than I 
thought—maybe he couldn't move or some- 
thing—so I set the brakes on the bird and 
climbed over the right seat to get out on the 
side he was on. I looked through the mirror 
and saw two little red, beady eyes trying to 
crawl up the back of the wing.” 

Myers told reporters later that was the 
fastest dash an old man of 46 ever made. 
Myers got up on the wing and got his head 
inside the cockpit. Fisher grabbed him by the 
seat of the pants and pulled him in head 
first right onto the floor of the airplane. 

“It was hard on his head but he didn't 
complain.” 

According to Fisher it was clear sailing 
from then on. The two airmen got out of 
there fast. Bernie held the A-1E on the deck, 
after he got flying speed, then whipped it up 
and out of the valley. 

When it was all over, neither Myers nor 
Fisher could say enough for the three pilots 


‘who supported them while the rescue was 


taking place. Their accurate st-afing and 
bombing was the primary factor contributing 
to the success of the rescue. In the critical, 
final stages, when Bernie was pulling Jump 
in by the seat of his pants, Lucas, who a 
minute before had his hydraulic system al- 
most shot out, led Hague and Vazquez in 
a “dry” pass over the enemy. All three air- 
craft were Winchester“ —out of ordnance, 
but, as Lucas pointed out. “The VC didn’t 
know that!” 

As Fisher and the others left the valley, 
another flight of A-1Es was on the way in. 
That afternoon, 13 of the 17 Special Forces 
survivors evacuated the A Shau camp. From 
one of them, several days later, the pilots 
learned they had wiped out a whole company 
of VC along the east ridge. 

“It took all the pressure off the east wall 
of the fort,” the survivor said, “and enabled 
us to escape.” 

„Major Fisher’s heroic aggressiveness 
and selfless courage in completing a daring 
rescue of a fellow airman in the face of over- 
whelming opposition are in keeping with the 
highest traditions of the American fighting 
man, and reflect the highest credit upon 
himself and the United States Air Force.” 

That was it. But what are these highest 
traditions of the United States Air Force? 
Courage alone? A daring indifference to one’s 
own life, when the mission, or the life of 
“one of the family” is at stake? Yes, and per- 
haps more. Perhaps an ingrained or even 

conviction that what this nation 
and its objectives stand for must prevail, if 
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indeed there is any real hope for the future 
of mankind. 

There were many there at the White House 
on January 19, as well as many throughout 
the Air Force, who would elicit no surprise 
that Maj. Bernie Fisher had won the Medal 
of Honor. This, despite the fact he had spent 
his entire U.S. Air Force career—ever since he 
graduated from the Day Fighter School at 
Tyndall AFB, Fla., in 1953—in the Air De- 
fense Command, where he flew supersonic 
jet fighters. 

It was in 1965 that Bernie Fisher, who was 
then a flight commander with the 319th 
Fighter Interceptor Squadron at Homestead 
AFB, Fla., volunteered for duty in Vietnam. 

Yet even while he commanded “A” Flight, 
of the 319th, he earned the first of many 
awards. On two separate occasions while at 
Homestead, he successfully landed F-104s 
that had suffered complete engine oil system 
failures. This is regularly a “bail-out” situa- 
tion in the F-104s, because of the severe 
thrust loss in the engine, coupled with the 
fact that after oil failure the engine will op- 
erate for only four to five minutes. 

Fisher earned the Air Defense Command's 
“We Point With Pride” award for one of these 
incidents and the Air Medal for the other. 

Fisher then took 12 eventful months out 
of his career in the Air Defense business. 
Eventful? Yes! 

Within the time period of July 1965 to 
June 1966, during which he flew A-1Es out 
of Bien Hoa and Pleiku, South Vietnam, he 
earned six more Air Medals, the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, the Silver Star, and the Medal 
of Honor. 

The man himself? His personal life, beliefs, 
philosophy? Anything there to provide a clue 
as to why he did, and would probably do 
again, those things that resulted in the 
award of the nation’s highest medal? 

He's a Mormon—member of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, and conse- 
quently neither smokes, drinks (not even 
coffee), curses, or indulges in other vices. 
He's married to a registered nurse, has five 
children, is quiet, unassuming, dedicated to 
the ideals of Americanism, and more im- 
portant, lives and defends them. 

He is a superb pilot, versatile, facile, cour- 
ageous. Currently, he is flying F-1028 with 
the 496th Fighter Interceptor Squadron at 
Hahn Air Base, Germany. 

Anything in that background to equate 
with the qualifications of a Medal of Honor 
winner? We think so! But be your own judge. 


FROM THE CHIEF OF STAFF 


In a formal ceremony in the White House 
on January 19, the President of the United 
States presented to Maj. Bernard F. Fisher 
the Medal of Honor. Major Fisher is the first 
member of the Air Force to receive that 
Medal, the nation’s highest, for gallantry 
in combat in Vietnam. 

The citation accompanying the award de- 
tailed Major Fisher's heroic rescue effort. 
It also paid tribute to his “conspicuous gal- 
lantry” and “his profound concern for his 
fellow airman.” His example will serve as an 
inspiration to all of us in the Air Force for 
many years to come. 

Major Fisher's extraordinary display of the 
traditional virtues of the fighting man—-skill, 
resourcefulness, integrity, and courage—has 
particular significance at this time. The tend- 
ency in recent years has been to minimize 
these virtues, and to lay stress instead on 
the size and sophistication of weapons. Head- 
lines describe this period as the age of the 
“mega” weapon and of automated command 
and control—and to some extent it is—de- 
spite the fact that we are fighting a limited 
war in Vietnam with conventional weapons. 

I would like to stress, however, that an 
increase in the power and complexity of 
weapons does not, and cannot logically, pro- 
duce a corresponding decrease in the impor- 
tance of the men who use those weapons. 
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If anything, logic points in the opposite di- 
rection. 


In my opinion, success in battle will never 
depend solely on numbers of men or power 
of weapons, regardless of the dimensions of 
the war—whether it be a limited war within 
the confines of a small country like Vietnam 
or an unlimited war fought on a global bat- 
tlefield. Ultimately, all weapons come under 
the control of men, and the knowledge, de- 
termination, and courage of those men will 
govern how well those weapons will be used. 

We are fortunate in this country to have 
the environment which, from the nation’s 
earliest beginnings, has brought forth men 
imbued with all the qualities needed for en- 
hancing and protecting our national inter- 
ests. As our weapons become increasingly 
sophisticated and powerful, mounting de- 
mands must be placed on the skill and pro- 
fessionalism of the men who control, oper- 
ate and service them. But I have no doubt 
that today's active-duty personnel possess 
both the modern skills and traditional qual- 
ities which, in combination, make the Amer- 
ican fighting man excel among all others. 

The annals of the Air Force already in- 
clude the names of many gallant and capa- 
ble men. Their heroic efforts have played a 
major part in our military successes in re- 
cent years. Today, the Air Force salutes, 
through the medium of this magazine, a 
man who has performed in the highest 
traditions of the United States Air Force” 
and whose actions reflect great credit upon 
himself and the Armed Forces of his coun- 
try”—Maj. Bernard F. Fisher. 

JOHN P. MCCONNELL, 
General, U.S. Air Force. 


THE TRAGEDY OF LIDICE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, 25 years 
have passed since the Nazis destroyed the 
peaceful village of Lidice. The martyr- 
dom of Lidice shall always be remem- 
bered as a symbol of the horrors wrought 
during World War II upon the people of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Joseph Martin, of Portland, Oreg., 
a leader of the American Czechoslova- 
kian Society, who has been active 
throughout many years in promoting 
better understanding between the Amer- 
ican and Czechoslovakian peoples, has 
brought to my attention a memorial edi- 
tion of the Czechoslovakian weekly news- 
paper, Ceskoslovensky Svet. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of this special 
edition commemorating the tragedy of 
Lidice be included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


There are very few people in the world who 
do not know about the tragedy of Lidice, the 
tragedy which occured on 10 June 1942 in a 
small village of miners in the Kladno region. 
On that day the German Fascists broadcasted 
the news that the village was destroyed, all 
men shot and women and children deported 
to concentration camps. The children were 
killed shortly afterwards in the gas cham- 
bers. Shocking news, completely unbeliev- 
able, and yet true. 

The Fascist Uiwill and bestiality came fully 
to the fore. The destiny of a small innocent 
Czech village was officially terminated in that 
way. 

From the very beginning of the return to 
our beloved homeland, we the citizens of 
Lidice, after the experiences of those hor- 
rors and sufferings which are hardly imag- 
inable today, have concentrated on the work 
preventing for ever such happenings in the 
world. 
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And we were never alone. Our ideas, our 
struggle for the realization of the idea Never 
Again Lidice” found response not only in the 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic but among 
all progressive women of the world and that 
struggle has become one of the pillars of 
our policy and life generally. 

This year, the year of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the tragedy of our village, where 
people from all over the world come to pay 
their respects to the memory of the Lidice 
martyrs, we hear more and more about the 
renewal of such conditions for the Fascist 
circles in the Federal Republic of Germany. 
We cannot be deceived even if the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic of Germany 
and its spokesmen call it by different names. 
Fascism is something very real and everyone 
who has experienced it in such a way as we 
have cannot be deceived. Originally Hitler 
and his henchmen have also proclaimed in- 
nocent slogans in the interest of the German 
nation. But what followed later was only 
horror, murders and hatred. 

Today they call for the most modern and 
most efficient weapons. But all that can be 
seen in various forms in the horrible past 
of the German Fascism. 

Therefore we raise a warning voice in the 
name of humanity, peace and friendship 
among nations, in the name of life! Let us 
unite! Let us be vigilant! The tragedy of 
Lidice must not be repeated and no mother, 
regardless of her colour or political convic- 
tion, must weep for her child or husband, 
Nobody must ever again experience such 
horrible sufferings which we had experienced. 

M. JarosovA, 
Mayor of Lidice. 

There are events which leave behind a path 
that cannot be erradicated. They remain as a 
symbol of history, a symbol of warning and 
incentive. 

The name of a Czech village Lidice is such 
a symbol which has remained permanently 
in the memory of the nations as an appeal 
against war. 

After the explosion of the grenade which 
hit the Deputy Reichsprotektor Heydrich, 
the Nazis escalated their terror against the 
Czech people and especially against its brav- 
est representatives, the Communist illegal 
fighters. Already on 1 June 1942, K. H. Frank 
wrote to the SS-Oberstgruppenfiihrer K. 
Daluege: The Germans hope that the pres- 
ent measures are only a beginning. What 
has been done against the Czechs so far is 
not sufficient.” And several days later the 
Sicherheitsdienst reports: The German side 
requests that after the state act in Berlin, 
which is expected with great interest (i.e. 
the funeral of Heydrich) steps are finally 
taken for sharpest possible measures against 
the Czechs.” 

In that atmosphere the Prague Gestapo, 
together with the so-called special commis- 
sion which was entrusted with the investi- 
gation of the assassination of Heydrich, 
contemplated a plan of an especially brutal 
action which would cause a new wave of 
horror and panic among the Czech people 
and help to crush the resistance of the people 
against the occupants, a goal attempted so 
far without success. The following examples 
may be given for those intimidating actions: 
evacuation of the people, internment of the 
population, execution of a great number of 
groups arrested as a warning and destroying 
of villages. In their plans the aggressors 
considered such places where the necessary 
communications would not suffer but where 
the village would be near enough to indus- 
trial centres and communities of workers so 
that such an action would have the best 
possible result. 

In that situation reports from the Gestapo 
in Kladno arrived. Allegations, completely de- 
nied by the Nazi police investigations. Even 
the chief of the Gestapo in Kladno, Harald 
Wiesmann later declared: “In order to obtain 
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approval of the Fiihrer, K. H. Frank could 
use only the alleged reports of confidents, 
that there are arms hidden in the Lidice 
mill.” Those arms were discovered“ only on 
10 June 1942, when the Fuhrer had already 
given the order to destroy Lidice. 

However, the proof of the innocence of 
Lidice was given by the Nazis immediately 
after the crime of the common murder. Der 
Neue Tag, the central organ of the Nazi 
Party, published in Prague for the territory 
of the so-called Protektorat, for example 
wrote on 13 June 1942 that the connection 
with Lidice proved to lead to no result and 
a new appeal was made to seek the persons 
responsible for the assassination. 

In spite of that, 173 men were shot by the 
firing squad at dawn of 10 June 1942, among 
them Emanuel KovafovskY, 83, and Josef 
Hronik, not yet 15. Miners, foundrymen, peas- 
ants, smiths, carpenters, brick-layers, ap- 
prentices, a teacher and a priest—they all 
were shot. There was also a blind man—a 
veteran of the First World War. The only 
persons missing were the workers at the night 
shift, as they left for work on 9 June 1942. 
They were caught later and executed. A 
miner, who was hospitalized in Kladno, was 
likewise executed. The total number of men 
killed in Lidice was 192. $ 

The women of Lidice were deprived of their 
children and lived for many sad years behind 
the barbed wires of Ravensbrück, Lublin, 
Oswietim and other concentration camps. 
Františka Hroníková, whose seven children 
were killed by the Nazis, passed through 
twelve concentration camps, 95 women died 
before the end of the war. 

The Nazis did not stop even before the lives 
of the children. Some of the Lidice children 
were given to German families for a so-called 
proper re-education and together with those 
born after the tragedy, they were destined to 
lose their names, country and parents for 
ever. 88 children were killed by the Nazis. A 
statement how the children lived in the con- 
centration camp at Lodz was given by a wit- 
ness, Julie Makowska, a Polish nurse, today 
an honorary citizen of Lidice, who, at that 
time was imprisoned in that camp. She stated 
that the children of Lidice arrived on 13 June 
1942 in two groups between 1-15 years of age. 
The children were poorly dressed, scared and 
very tired after the long journey. Two small 
children were completely naked because the 
Nazi women accompanying them, had thrown 
their dirty clothing out of the train. The 
children were placed in bare rooms and slept 
on the concrete floor. It was expressly forbid- 
den to give any medical help to a sick Lidice 
child. 

Julie Makowska arranged for some of the 
children to send postcards to their relatives 
in Bohemia. Those cards represent a terrible 
accusation of Fascism and at the same time 
the last direct news about the destiny of 
those children before they were murdered. 
The children were given to the Gestapo at 
Lodz shortly afterwards and then they per- 
ished, probably in the gas chambers of 
Chelmn. 

Lidice was burned and destroyed. The Nazis 
have even made a documentary film about 
the whole crime and marked it “cultural and 
instructive”. 

And no wonder. The crime in Lidice was 
not in contradiction with the so-called Nazi 
right, it was also a completely logic part of 
the chain of the Nazi crimes who, already long 
before the Second World War, started to plan 
the activities of the Sudeten German fifth 
column for the destroying of Czechoslovakia 
and after the accomplishment of that deed, 
for the physical liquidation of the whole 
nation. 

V. KONOPKA. 

Twenty-five years ago, on 10 June 1942, 
the Nazis announced from Prague the news 
which stunned the whole world 

Within several hours of their announce- 
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ment of that news, the whole world learnt 
about Lidice. There were people who did not 
know the name of the capital of Czecho- 
slovakia but since 10 June 1942 they knew 
that there was a village called Lidice in that 
country. The first news about Lidice appeared 
on the front pages of the newspapers with- 
out any comment. It was clear that even the 
pen of the experienced journalists, accus- 
tomed to write every day about the terrible 
events of war, shook at the first moment. 
The press returned to the event only the 
second day with considerable comment. All 
leading politicians of the anti-Hitlerite 
coalition commented on the event. Even the 
democratic Germans, who lived in America, 
condemned that act of barbarism. The 
secret broadcasting station of the German 
democrats transmitted the appeal to all 
Germans: “If we will not finish with this 
band of murderers in time, if we wait till 
Hitler is defeated in the war, the bloody 
wave of revenge will engulf us and any assur- 
ances that we have nothing in common will 
not help us.” 

The world public reacted to the Lidice 
tragedy by a great wave of international 
solidarity and compassion with the Lidice 
martyrs. Several days after the tragedy in 
Lidice a movement was born in the mining 
area of the British Northern Staffordshire 
which called itself “Lidice Shall Live“, The 
originator of that idea was Dr. Barnett 
Stross, later Member of Parliament for the 
Labour Party. The movement proclaimed its 
aim to re-build Lidice and appealed to the 
British public for funds. A meeting took 
place in Stoke-on-Trent on 6 September 1942 
with the participation of a number of official 
personalities, inclusive members of Govern- 
ment, where the Lidice Shall Live movement 
was publicly proclaimed. Committees for the 
re-building of Lidice were, likewise, estab- 
lished in other Western states. So, for exam- 
ple, in the U.S.A. members of such com- 
mittee were: Einstein, Mayor of New York, 
La Guardia, Ch. Chaplin, members of the 
U.S. Supreme Court and a number of others. 

A mass expression of the solidarity with 
Lidice and the resistance to the Nazis was 
the naming of villages, streets, schools, clubs 
and camps by the name of Lidice as well as 
places where the compatriots lived, like 
Lidice Stern Park Gardens, III., Lidice Street, 
Tabor, South Dakota, etc. Also new born 
babies were given the name of Lidice. There 
is no place in the world where the name of 
Lidice is not commemorated in some way. 

The tragedy of Lidice has inspired artists, 
poets, writers, dramatists, film-producers and 
composers as well as painters and sculptors 
to express their esteem of Lidice, to appeal 
for the struggle against Nazism, against wars 
and for peace. Many of those works of art 
belong today among the world masterpieces. 

During the war Lidice became a symbol of 
the struggle against the German brutality, 
a symbol of the struggle for the freedom 
of nations, for a just peace, It has remained 
that symbol even after the victorious war— 
the symbol of a world without wars. 

After 1945 the independent Czechoslovakia 
re-built Lidice with great piety and care. It 
has become an exemplary village in the Cen- 
tral Bohemian Region. Every woman, who 
returned back, was given a new house com- 
plete with furniture. All Czechoslovak peo- 
ple care for Lidice. This is proved by the 
great number of visitors coming to Lidice, 
among them also compatriots from abroad, 
who use the opportunity to visit that place 
marked with such tragedy and so well 
known. On the anniversary of the tragedy 
of Lidice a great national pilgrimage takes 
place there which ends by a manifestation 
for peace and Fascism. The compa- 
triots from abroad always take part in such 
manifestations confirming the fact that the 
world does not forget Lidice. 

This year’s Twenty-fifth anniversary is an 
especially great incentive for the increase in 
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the interest of Lidice. Dr. Barnett Stross, 
Chairman of the “Lidice Shall Live” Com- 
mittee and an honorary citizen of Lidice 
came forward with the idea to build an Art 
Gallery in Lidice for which outstanding art- 
ists would donate their works. It should be a 
selective collection and it is expected that 
@ number of works of art will be donated by 
English artists, Great response is, likewise, 
in France, where the collection is organized 
by a well-known painter Jean Effel. There 
is also a positive response in Sweden and 
Finland. A picture by a compatriot A. Seckar, 
an artist now living in the U.S.A. is already 
in Lidice. Czechoslovak artists and sculptors 
prepare their participation in that action 
with great care. 

The British “Lidice Shall Live“ Committee 
also intends to participate in the commemo- 
rative ceremony by a numerous delegation, 
composed from the representatives of Trade 
Unions, towns which especially suffered by 
the Nazis and Members of Parliament. Great 
delegations will also come from France and 
Italy. 

The tragedy of Lidice in 1942 was followed 
by a great wave of international solidarity 
against the German That inter- 
national solidarity, symbolized by Lidice, is 
now as much needed and necessary as it was 
twenty five years ago. Innocent citizens are 
again murdered and villages are burned, we 
are again witnesses of the brutalities of for- 
eign forces in a country which wants noth- 
ing but freedom and its own kind of Gov- 
ernment, Lidice is the symbol of a struggle 
against violence, for peace and friendship 
among nations and is also a warning signal 
for all aggressors. 

V. BERDYCH. 


FLOOD DAMAGE IN MISSOURI 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, final 
estimates on the damage suffered from 
floods in Missouri this summer have not 
been compiled, but it is clear that it will 
amount to at least $60 million. Much of 
this could have been prevented with 
flood protection work authorized by the 
Congress but not yet funded. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted at this point in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Kansas 
City Times of yesterday morning, July 
12, “A High Price for Neglect on Missouri 
Levees,” which so clearly points up the 
need to accelerate this important work 
on that great basin. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Kansas City Times, July 12, 1967] 
A HIGH PRICE FOR NEGLECT ON 
MISSOURI LEVEES 

This business of rebuilding small and in- 
adequate Missouri river farm levees after 
every flood is ridiculously wasteful. The lat- 
est flood, with 500,000 acres inundated and 
48 million dollars in crop loss, points to the 
need for accelerating the long-abused federal 


levee program—to build the bigger, stronger 
barriers that will do the job, once and for all. 
In 1941 Congress set up a revolving emer- 
gency fund to restore private farm levees 
which had been breached or overtopped by 
flood, citing the need to protect the nation's 
food production. Like so many “temporary” 
programs, it has endured. In the 
Kansas City Army engineer district, from 
Rulo, Neb., downstream, 20 million dollars 
now has been spent on this work, with some 
units having been rebuilt five or six times. 
With this latest flood having washed out 226 
such levees on the Missouri, most of this 
money is literally down the drain at the mo- 
ment and another infusion is needed. 
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In the meantime Missouri river bottom- 
landfarmers have lost another crop, in most 
cases with no hope of replanting this year. 
So lush is this land that philosophic old- 
timers who have learned to live with the river 
figure that if they get three crops out of five 
they can do as well as their upland neighbors. 
But it needn't be this way and—as the farm 
surplus problem rapidly dissolves into dire, 
long-range warnings of world famine—it had 
better not continue this way indefinitely. 

There is no comparison between the two 
types of levee. The private units, built by in- 
dividual farmers or small local districts, 
usually are erected with bulldozers or “clam 
shell” drag lines which pile the available 
dirt six or eight feet high. And that's it. 
Under prolonged pressure by high water, 
such units cave in to seepage even when not 
overtopped. The federal, contractor-built 
levees are 14 to 18 feet in height, with broad 
bases giving only half as steep a slope as 
the others. They have a 5-foot facing of 
selected, impervious fill plus stone riprap 
protection in some places on the riverward 
side and, in vulnerable spots, may have huge 
landfill “berms” on either the outside or in- 
side to suppress seepage. 

These are big, expensive levees (one near 
St. Charles is 40 miles long and will protect 
35,000 acres) but if they stay put and do 
the job year after year, they're certain to 
pay their way. Yet the “ag levees” have been 
the stepchild of the Pick-Sloan Missouri 
basin program. Of 138 units originally au- 
thorized, only 22 have been completed, 11 
each in the Kansas City and Omaha districts, 
About 30 above Omaha have been dropped 
as no longer needed. 

The corps's basic flood plan calls for trap- 
ping part of the water in reservoirs and 
passing the remainder between levees. 

In the late 40s, with the Kaw basin dams 
barely under way, it was obvious folly to 
start on the Missouri river levees below the 
Kaw mouth, But in the years since, with 
many key dams now operating, the levee 
program has been hit successively by the 
Korean and Vietnam war economy drives 
and Budget bureau delays for restudy. 

Last year’s appropriation was only $2,- 
200,000; the budget recommendation for this 
year is $2,900,000, about enough to start— 
but not finish—two units. By law, sponsor- 
ing local levee districts must provide the 
government with right of way, freedom from 
damages and maintenance after completion. 
This is no impediment along the Missouri. 
After all this time, levee districts are ready 
to go on some 63 million dollars’ worth of 
work. The farmers who have lost another 
crop to a flood will be coming once more to 
the government for emergency restoration 
money. But they'd rather go ahead and 
build the permanent federal levees. 


COSTS AND DELIVERY OF HEALTH 
SERVICES TO THE ELDERLY 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, it is becoming more and more 
apparent that health care in this Nation 
should receive the sustained attention 
of thoughtful individuals inside and out- 
side of the medical professions. 

We in Congress are concerned with 
costs of such care, but I believe that we 
are also asking questions about the basic 
organization of health services. The 
Comprehensive Health Service Planning 
Act, for example, will eventually result in 
major innovations that will improve 
services and make them more readily 
available. Medicare and Medicaid, too, 
are already causing maor changes in 
availability of services and in our outlook 

medical care in general. 
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In other words, we are going through 
a period of new thinking, innovation, 
and overall improvement. At such a time, 
it is important that we have a clear 
understanding of strengths and weak- 
nesses within our health care system. 

For this reason, I believe that Senator 
GEORGE SMATHERS, of Florida, performed 
a very timely and useful service for 
Americans of all age groups on June 22 
and 23 when he conducted hearings on 
the costs and delivery of health 
services to older Americans. Senator 
SMATHERS’ Subcommittee on Health of 
the Elderly is a unit of the Senate Spe- 
cial Committee on Aging, of which I serve 
as chairman; and it is evident that the 
subcommittee has a major task ahead in 
ee both in Washington and in the 

eld. 

At its opening hearing, the subcom- 
mittee took introductory testimony from 
physicians, educators, and others con- 
cerned about the special health needs of 
the elderly. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare presented a com- 
prehensive and very useful report, too. 

Mr. President, two recent newspaper 
accounts of the hearing gave excerpts 
from testimony of outstanding witnesses. 
Mr. Theodore Schuchat, eminent author 
of the “Years to Enjoy” column for the 
North American Newspaper Alliance, 
wrote about the hearing in an article 
which appeared on July 12 in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star. He also selected 
several significant questions raised by 
Senator SMATHERs. 

The Senior Citizens News, which keeps 
its readers thoroughly informed about 
issues of direct concern to them, gave an 
excellent report on the hearings and their 
significance in its July issue. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Schuchat's article and excerpts 
from the Senior Citizens News coverage 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 12, 1967] 

Years TO ENJOY—ELDERLY HEALTH Care Has 
Some Gars 


(By Theodor Schuchat) 


Sen. George A. Smathers, D-Fla., called 
together a group of medical, hospital and 
health insurance experts and put some 
pointed questions to them recently. 

“Are rising medical costs causing special 
difficulties for the elderly?” he asked first. 
He is chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Health of the Elderly. 

“If one considers the older person on a 
limited pension or on Social Security alone,” 
answered Dr. S. David Pomrinse of New York's 
Mount Siani Hospital, “one wonders whether 
he really thinks he is getting a good deal 
under Medicare. 

“He has to pay $86 before he receives any 
services (the $50 deductible and the $3 a 
month premium)“ explained Pomrinse, “and 
then he may have to pay the physician con- 
siderably more than Medicare will allow if 
the physician refuses to accept an assign- 
ment.” 

“He is also excluded from having his drugs 
purchased, and yet, in many chronic ilinesses 
drugs represent a very large percentage of the 
total cost of care,” the physician pointed out. 

Satisfied that medical costs are still a prob - 
lem for retirees, Smathers next wanted to 
know whether they continue to rise because 
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our health care is inefficiently organized.” 
He was answered by Dr. Milton I. Roemer, 
professor of public health at the University 
of California in Los Angeles. 

“The crucial fact is that most of the ex- 
panded economie support for health service 
has been applied to a framework of medical 
and dental practice in isolated individual 
offices and a patch-quilt of hospitals, drug- 
stores and laboratories which are character- 
ized by extravagance, inefficiency and frustra- 
tion for the patient and provider alike,” was 
his reply. 

The senator then asked the experts: “Are 
present health services remote for many of 
our older people?” 

“Health services for the poor are generally 
as poor as the poor themselves,” insisted 
Mary E. Davis, chief social worker for the 
Catholic Hospital Association. They are also 
inaccessible because of geographic location, 
lack of coordination and more basically a 
complete lack of interest in and concern for 
the patient as a person.” 

The senator put another question to the 
experts: “How responsive are our mental 
health programs to the elderly?” 

“If you take a man in the prime of life, 
deprive him of his wife, his hearing and 
vision, his job, his contemporaries and con- 
fine him to his home month after month, 
year after year,” replied Dr. George James, 
a medical school dean, “you would not be 

if he developed some strange per- 
sonality traits.” 

Smathers had the last word, nevertheless, 
as senators usually do. “Sometimes it seems 
to me that we almost expect a man to fall ill 
as soon as he leaves the work force,” he said. 

“And what harsher indictment can be 
made of a people than to say that they are 
impatient with the very existence of their 
retired elders?” he went on. “I do not think 
that we in this nation deserve that indict- 
ment, but I do say that we prefer not to 
notice the chronic pain and the isolation 
of old people who are ill.” 

“I think, too,” the senator said of his quiz 
session, “that there is a great gap between 
what we say we want in the way of health 
services for all Americans and what we 
actually have.” 


[From the Senior Citizens News, July, 1967] 

CONFERENCE ON MEDICAL Costs GoErs YAK, 
Yax, Yak—Bur Senators Ger Facts ON 
HIGH MEDICAL PRICES 


Unlike the National Conference on Medical 

Costs, which was held a week later, the hear- 
ings which opened before Senator George A. 
Smathers and the Subcommittee on Health 
of the Elderly, of the U.S. Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Aging on June 22-23, laid heavy 
emphasis on the skyrocketing costs and prob- 
lems of delivery of health services to older 
Americans. 
The National Conference on Medical Costs 
was organized by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare at the direction of 
the President. It brought together some 300 
leaders of the medical community and mem- 
bers of the public to discuss how we can 
lower the cost of medical services without 
impairing the quality. National Council 
President John W. Edelman and Executive 
Director William R. Hutton were invited to 
participate. Another national conference on 
rising medical costs is scheduled to begin 
in September. 

Senator Smathers, opening the Subcom- 
mittee hearings, said he recently listened to 
a witness in Tampa, Florida, who was both 
eloquent and frightening when he said that 
many of his friends, aged and ill, had liter- 
ally to choose every day between food and 
drugs. He said he had heard from other per- 
sons that older Americans—even with Medi- 
care paying a major part of their hospital 
bills—find that health services are too costly, 
or too remote, or too forbidding for them to 
use. 
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Noting that the hearings were beginning 
only a week before the first of the National 
Conferences on Medical Costs, Senator 
Smathers said he hoped the Senate delibera- 
tions would help assure that the problems of 
the elderly receive adequate attention at the 
conference. 

The Senator’s hope was not realized, how- 
ever, because the problems of the elderly 
were largely ignored in all five subject panels 
of the HEW-sponsored conference. 

President Edelman and Executive Director 
Hutton urged Senator Smathers and his Sub- 
committee to demand a phasing out of the 
Medicare deductible and co-insurance fea- 
tures which serve only as a barrier to health 
care, “These restrictive features of Medi- 
care put us in the position of offering the 
elderly modern health care with one hand 
and snatching it away with the other,” said 
Edelman. 

Hutton said millions of our elderly were 
living in the squalor of poverty and found 
it difficult if not impossible to meet the de- 
ductibles and co-insurance features of the 
Medicare law. He said there were very 
genuine fears that skyrocketing doctor fees 
could necessitate a move by the Trustees of 
the Medicare program to ask for a substantial 
increase in the present $3 monthly premium 
for the optional doctor insurance 

. * + = * 


. . there were a few doctors winning high 
praise for the medical profession for their 
helpful and courageous testimony at hear- 
ings of the U.S. Senate Subcommittee on 
Health of the Elderly which was discussing 
the costs and delivery of health services to 
older Americans in Washington, D.C. 

The Subcommittee, under the chairman- 
ship of Senator George A. Smathers of Flor- 
ida, is a unit of the U.S. Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Aging. 


+... We are able to highlight some of the 
comments made by the physicians. 
> * 


Dr. William A. Nolen is a surgeon in a 
small medical clinic located in Litchfield, 
Minnesota. He was brought to the subcom- 
mittee’s attention because of an article he 
wrote “as a warning to my associates in the 
medical profession” and which appeared in 
the medical magazine, “Medical Economics.” 

. * * * . 


On the subject of doctor fees under Medi- 
care, Dr. Nolen told Sen. Smathers, “With 
Medicare we live in constant dread that at 
some point the Government is going to set 
rigid fee schedules for us. We fight con- 
stantly, therefore, to keep our ‘usual’ fee as 
high as we can. If we are going to have our 
fees fixed, let's have them fixed at what is, 
temporarily at least, a satisfactory level.” 

Dr. Milton I. Roemer, Professor of Public 
Health, University of California, Los Angeles, 
said that while we have made a great deal of 
progress over the last 30 years in the United 
States in financing medical services, for both 
young and old, our social machinery for de- 
livering those services has remained almost 
at a horse-and-buggy level. 

“The crucial fact is that most of the ex- 
panded economic support for health service 
has been applied to a framework of medical 
and dental practice in isolated individual 
offices and a patch-quilt of hospitals, drug- 
stores and laboratories which are character- 
ized by extravagance, inefficiency, and frus- 
tration for the patient and provider alike,” 
said Dr. Roemer. 

“Half the Nation’s general hospitals are 
under 100 beds—a size much too small to 
render optimal scientific services soundly 
and economically. Eighty-five per cent of 
clinical physicians and 95 per cent of den- 
tists hold forth as solo practitioners, despite 
the enormous development of specialization 
demanding professional teamwork. 

“Thousands of small, independent drug 
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stores dispense a bewildering array of drugs 
at very high prices, inflated by the cost of a 
fantastic volume of competitive advertising, 
robust manufacturing profits and an elabo- 
rate network of middlemen between pro- 
ducer and consumer, 

“Dental treatment absorbs the scarce and 
expensive time of highly-trained profession- 
als, doing tedious tasks that could be readily 
assigned to technicians under supervision. 

“Preventive medicine is widely preached 
but seldom practiced, while geriatric re- 
habilitation is a fiction in the thousands of 
small proprietary nursing homes that ac- 
commodate the vast majority of chronically 
ill and aged patients whose numbers are in- 
creasing daily.” 

. . * . . 

Dr. George James, Dean of Mount Sinai 
School of Medicine, New York, said the an- 
swer to the problem of medical care for our 
aged is to organize services around the pa- 
tient and his needs rather than to insist that 
he spend what few energies and motivations 
he has in a futile round-robin of visits to 
various specialty services. 

He told the Senate subcommittee that 
America is only on the threshold of an at- 
tack upon the complex problems of medical 
care for the aged. 

“Medicare and Medicaid are largely aimed 
at the financial barriers to care—and there 
are many other high fences still to be re- 
moved,” he said. The hospital emergency 
room has too long been the inept resource 
used for the chronic care of disease; the tra- 
ditional proprietary nursing home has too 
long been a dismal answer to crying medical 
and emotional needs which have gone un- 
heeded. 

“We desperately need packages of care we 
can afford. One thing, however, is certain. 
At the current rates of increase of our aged 
and their concomitant higher incidence of 
chronic disease, these problems cannot be 
ignored.” 

Dr. David Pomrinse, medical administrator 
of Mount Sinai Hospital, New York, said it 
was grossly untrue that the economic bar- 
riers of the elderly to adequate health care 
had disappeared since enactment of Medicare 
and Medicaid. 

Not only do deductibles and coinsurance 
interfere with a person’s use of service, but 
they artificially raise the cost of administer- 
ing and operating the program, he said, 


OREGON BLM DIRECTOR CITED FOR 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, last month 
I announced to the Senate the appoint- 
ment of Archie D. Craft as the new State 
Director for the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement in Oregon. At that time I 
mentioned the coming retirement of the 
current State Director, James F. Doyle. 

Today, I am pleased to call the Sen- 
ate’s attention to the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award which Secretary Udall has 
conferred on Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyle is an attorney by profes- 
sion. He joined the Department of the 
Interior in 1938 as a special agent in the 
Office of the Secretary in Washington, 
D.C. Except for a 4-year tour as a 
major in the U.S. Army during World 
War II, he has served as an attorney or 
administrator in the Department of the 
Interior since. 

From 1947 to 1961 he was in Oregon 
rising to Regional Administrator. He 
came to Washington in 1961 to serve in 
several positions in the Directorate of 
the Bureau of Land Management. 

He returned to Oregon in June 1966 
as State Director. 
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Action and sound judgment have been 
the distinguishing marks of Mr. Doyle’s 
career. His friends in Oregon will be 
particularly pleased to know that Port- 
land will be his home on retirement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Secretary Udall’s citation of 
Mr. Doyle be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, June 8, 1967. 
Citation for Distinguished Service of 
James F. Doyle for superior service in public 
land administration with the Bureau of Land 
Management, Department of the Interior. 
Mr. Doyle came to the Interior Depart- 
ment in August 1938, as a Special Agent 
with the Division of Investigations, In 1942, 
he transferred to the General Land Office, 
now the Bureau of Land Management. Mr. 
Doyle served with distinction in all phases 
of public land and resource management, 
particularly in the Northwest at regional 
and area levels, and on the Director’s im- 
mediate staff in Washington. As an outstand- 
ing Public Land Administrator and an ex- 
pert in the legal field, he administered Bu- 
reau programs to insure effective manage- 
ment and conservation of the Nation's land 
and natural resources. In 1961, Mr. Doyle 
became Assistant Director for Lands and 
Minerals Management. He very skillfully 
conducted the work of the Appeals and Hear- 
ings Office prior to his appointment in June 
1966, as the Oregon State Director. He is 
responsible for directing Bureau activities 
in the States of Oregon and Washington. 
Mr. Doyle has demonstrated outstanding 
ability and technical competence in carry- 
ing out the varied programs under his juris- 
diction and he is a guiding force in the goal 
for maximum utilization of public lands. 
He is a man of action and sound judgment, 
with a reputation for achieving the difficult. 
He has created excellent public relations and 
confidence in the Bureau. In recognition of 
his eminent Government career, Mr. Doyle 
is granted the highest honor of the Depart- 
ment, its Distinguished Service Award. 
STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. FRED HARRIS 
ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, Mrs. Fred Harris, the wife of 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa, appeared before the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the House of 
Representatives today and delivered a 
most eloquent and moving plea on behalf 
of the American Indian. Actually her 
statement is much more than a testa- 
ment for the American Indian. It is a 
plea that the people of this country—of 
all races and colors—should be true to 
the ideals and principles of our Nation, 
and begin to treat the American Indian 
with the justice, compassion, and fair- 
ness which has been so long overdue. 

Mrs. Harris has been one of the most 
ardent champions of justice for the 
American Indian. She herself is a mem- 
ber of the Comanche Tribe, but her in- 
terests and her efforts have gone far be- 
yond that tribe and even beyond the In- 
dian of the State of Oklahoma. She 
knows as much about the problem facing 
this group of our fellow citizens as any- 
one in the country. Those who have 
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heard her speak of the Indian—of the 
desperate need for education for the 
youth, for training and jobs for the elder- 
ly, for an opportunity for hope and dig- 
nity for all—cannot help but be moved. 

I commend to the attention of all 
Members of Congress Mrs. Harris’ state- 
ment before the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor on the importance of the 
War on Poverty for the American Indian. 
The proposed legislation will be con- 
sidered by Members of both bodies in the 
months ahead, and Mrs. Harris has de- 
scribed in human terms how essential it 
is that it be favorably considered. 

As she said: 

This bill deals with people, but people who 
are still individuals, individuals who want a 
chance. When we think in terms of the in- 
dividuals who are involved in this program, 
this bill must surely pass by an overwhelm- 
ing margin. 


I commend Mrs. Harris for the service 
she is performing for the American peo- 
ple by her compassion for and her strug- 
gle on behalf of the American Indian. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mrs. 
Harris’ testimony be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as the 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Man- 
power, Employment and Poverty of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, it has been my privilege to read 
the cogently reasoned and splendid 
statement of Mrs. Harris in support of 
the poverty program which President 
Johnson has recommended to Congress. 
I join the distinguished Senator from 
New York [Mr. Kennepy] in asking 
unanimous consent that her statement 
before the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. FRED R. HARRIS BEFORE 
THE EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE OF 
THE U. S. HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, CON- 
CERNING H.R. 8311, OEO AUTHORIZATION 


(Note.—Mrs. Fred R. Harris is the wife of 
Oklahoma's junior U.S. Senator. An active 
member of the Comanche Indian Tribe, she 
is President of Oklahomans for Indian Op- 
portunity, a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Oklahoma Mental Health As- 
sociation and the Oklahoma Health and Wel- 
fare Association, and a member of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Southeast Order for 
Human Relations Studies at the University 
of Oklahoma. She was recently appointed 
a consultant to the Joint Commission on 
Mental Health of Children, Washington, 
D.C., and serves as a member of one of its 
Task Forces.) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee: I am honored by your invitation to 
appear here today, and I am grateful for this 
opportunity to express my individual and 
enthusiastic support for the programs spon- 
sored by the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
my strong conviction that O. E. O. must be 
continued as a separate agency of the gov- 
ernment and my endorsement of the provi- 
sions and the increased funds contained in 
the authorization bill pending before you, 
H.R. 8311. 

While the amount of money involved in 
this bill is less than half the amount recom- 
mended for the Space Program and is less 
than 2 per cent of the total federal budget, 
it may well be the most important bill the 
Congress will consider during this session. 

President Johnson’s War on Poverty offers 
to the poor the chance to win the struggle 
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to overcome feelings of lack of self-confi- 
dence and hopelessness of poverty. It offers 
no guaranteed answers, but the means by 
which a person can seek his own answers. 
It provides no required goals, but it exposes 
people to new possibilities. 

So many good, decent Americans speak of 
the need for self reliance when they criti- 
cize O.E.O. and what it does. We must help 
them see that this is, truly, the “self reli- 
ance program.” We must help them see that 
self-reliance must be made meaningful for 
a middle-aged Indian man I know who lives 
in a beautiful rural county of Oklahoma 
where 46 per cent of all the adults in the 
county have less than an eighth-grade edu- 
cation and where the land has been mined 
and farmed to exhaustion. Talk to this man 
who, though he speaks in broken English 
and has only a third-grade education, but 
who has obviously much above average in- 
telligence, and you realize that here is a 
fellow human being who has been wasted 
for forty-five years, and that with all our 
wealth and know-how we have allowed the 
world to pass him by. You stand talking 
with him beside a polluted well from which 
his and three other families draw by hand 
their daily water supply and you don’t know 
whether to laugh or cry when this man, who 
has never had a steady job and wouldn’t 
have the new skills required in this auto- 
mated age if one were offered, says, “All I 
want is steady work so I can send my kids 
to college.” With this bill, under the rural 
poverty program of O.E.O., we will give him 
the chance to put his self reliance to work. 

As Dr. Billy Graham said at a Congres- 
sional luncheon here in the Capitol last 
month: 

“One of the things that impressed me 
with what the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity is doing is that their programs are 
not give-away programs. I thought they were 
until I began to look into them and study 
them. What they are doing is helping people 
help themselves. They're giving people an 
opportunity.” 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THIS PROGRAM TO THE POOR 


I am unable to think of the War on Poy- 
erty in the abstract. I think of it in terms of 
particular component programs, and then I 
think of those programs in terms of people 
I know. 

The Community Action Program, for ex- 
ample, makes me think of the Upward 
Bound Program, sponsored by the local Com- 
munity Action group in Altus, Oklahoma, 
which then reminds me of some young peo- 
ple I talked with, who had caught a glimpse 
of a whole new world of opportunity when 
they were exposed briefly to campus life at 
Southwestern State College. I think of their 
neat appearance and their hopeful eyes and 
their change of attitude toward themselves 
and other people. 

When I think of the Work and Training 
Program and the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
I think of a beautiful young Indian high 
schoo] girl in McLoud, Oklahoma, who had 
been a severe disciplinary problem, but who 
has, now, for the first time, begun to see 
what she was meant to be and can become. 

When I think of the Legal Services Pro- 
gram, I think of a lady in Oklahoma City, 
who for the first time now sees the law and 
those who administer it as possible friends, 
rather than enemies. 

When I think of the Head Start Program, 
I think of “Project Magic,“ an activity in my 
hometown of Lawton, Oklahoma, and I see 
children with a sparkle in their eyes for the 
first time in their lives because they were 
brought together with older people, under 
the Foster Grandparent Program, people 
who formerly had felt useless and unwanted. 
I think of a particular pair, a child starved 
for love, who for the first time now is be- 
ginning to talk, and an older person, who 
now has someone to whom to give his love. 
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When I think of the Adult Training Pro- 
gram, I think of an 80-year-old Negro wom- 
an in Lawton, who is learning to read and 
write. She said, “It seems like I had just 
been waiting to die; there was nothing for 
me to do. Now, for the first time, I feel like 
a real human being.” 

When I think of the Training Program, I 
think of the Indian boy in Anadarko, a high- 
school dropout, working as a welder, his first 
job, and planning now to finish school and 
go to college. 

When I think of the Migrant Worker Pro- 
gram, I think of a Mexican-American child 
in southwestern Oklahoma, who had spent 
most of her days in school in tears because 
of her difficulty in English, but who now 
thinks of herself as a real American. 

When I think of Vista, I think of Idabel, 
Oklahoma, and a large Head Start Program 
which was started by a Visa volunteer with 
one box of Crayolas and one child. Or, I think 
of a child crying in the hill country of east- 
ern Oklahoma, getting his first inoculation 
for typhoid, diphtheria, smallpox and whoop- 
ing cough, because a Vista worker cared 
enough to help bring our health programs 
to the people. 

All of us, whether we are social workers 
or public officials or lawyers or doctors or 
just citizens, tend to think of “cases” and 
“constituents” and “clients” and “patients” 
and “the poor.” This bill deals with people, 
but people who are still individuals, individ- 
uals who want a chance. When we think in 
terms of the individuals who are involved 
in this program, this Bill must surely pass 
by an overwhelming margin. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THIS PROGRAM TO 
AMERICAN INDIANS 


American Indians, with a different heri- 
tage which should be a source of pride and 
motivation, are, first and foremost, American 
citizens. They have the same problems and 
the same goals we all have. But more of 
them are poor, and, when they are poor, they 
face special problems because of their dif- 
ferent background. 

Indians are the only minority group which 
has its own government bureau and health 
service, but, as the Senate Interior Commit- 
tee last year said, the American Indian still 
ranks below everybody else in health, in 
housing, in jobs, in education and in almost 
any other indication of the quality of his 
life. We have been too paternalistic. We have 
been doing things to Indians and for In- 
dians, rather than with Indians. Now, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has begun a new 
orientation, and OEO has placed great stress 
on self-help programs involving Indians. 

As you know, I am President of Okla- 
homans for Indian Opportunity, a charitable 
and educational non-profit corporation. Our 
Board of Directors is composed of 41 Okla- 
homans, mostly Indians, from every section 
of our state. While in Oklahoma we do not 
have the additional problem of physical 
isolation on reservations, we do have one- 
fourth of all of the Indians in the United 
States, some 68 Indian tribes, and depress- 
ing national statistics concerning American 
Indians are duplicated in our state. 

Oklahomans for Indian Opportunity be- 
gan its existence when a group of interested 
Indians and non-Indians got together to 
sponsor a statewide Indian Opportunity 
Conference in 1965. We planned for around 
200, and had more than 500 persons in at- 
tendance. There was tremendous desire for 
self improvement, and so we banded together 
in an organization which seeks to help draw 
Oklahoma Indians more fully into our state's 
economy and culture. We are now ending 
our first year as a sub-contractor under the 
Multi-purpose Training Center at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, funded by O.E.O., to 
help Oklahoma Indians acquire the self 
confidence, motivation and skills to become 
active, productive members of the total com- 
munity in our state. 
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We don’t want to force the American In- 
dian to become a middle class white man, 
but he must have the opportunity to make 
a real choice of what he wants to do with 
his life. All do not have that opportunity 
now, because of inadequate preparation for 
the transition and partly because of the at- 
titudes of non-Indians. Both of these must 
change, and this is the goal of Oklahomans 
for Indian Opportunity. 

We sponsor leadership training for com- 
munity involvement and community de- 
velopment, a work study program for young 
people, youth programs to involve young 
Indians in total public school activities, and 
an Indian Achievement Week to foster the 
powerfully motivating force of pride of heri- 
tage. We spin off Indian leaders into local 
community projects which we help stimu- 
late, including housing, education and 
health. Since, as is true of the nation as a 
whole, one-half of all Oklahoma Indians 
live in urban areas, we provide referral cen- 
ters in each of our two large cities, Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City, to bring together the ru- 
rally-oriented Oklahoma Indian with state, 
federal, local and private efforts intended to 
help him find employment, housing, train- 
ing and so forth. 

All of this is a big and difficult job. It is 
not made any easier by the fact that, like so 
many other activities which got started 
around the country through the sponsorshin 
of O. E. O., nobody is altogether certain of 
how to accomplish the goal of human re- 
source deyelopment. But we are trying, and 
we are mostly succeeding. Our funding as a 
subcontractor under O. E. O. is $242,000 this 
year, and, Mr. Chairman, I offer for the 
record a written report on our first year’s 
activities. 

What we are doing in Oklahomans for In- 
dian Opportunity has had impact through- 
out the United States, because of a national 
magazine article on our activities, and, be- 
cause of O. E. O. and the new spirit within the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Indians every- 
where in the United States are experiencing 
the beginning of a new day. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THIS PROGRAM TO THE 
AFFLUENT 


This is a changed world. It is different 
from what it was yesterday. Tomorrow will 
be different from today. If we don't, con- 
tinually and every day, think anew about 
how to live with these changing conditions 
in a changing world, we will become stag- 
nated as individuals, and so will our nation. 

This is an urbanized country. Most of our 
people now live in urban areas without the 
security of knowing their neighbors, or 
knowing where they fit into things or know- 
ing what is expected of them—things which 
they had when they lived in rural areas and 
small towns. Technology and the explosion 
of knowledge virtually overwhelm us and 
makes some of us feel small and worthless as 
individuals. And, then, there are more of us, 
and we crowd each other. All of us who are 
different are no longer isolated, and no one 
is isolated or insulated from us. 

And something is happening to our chil- 
dren. They become physical adults at 12, not 
at 17 as they did 100 years ago, and they 
know more in grade school—and must know 
more—than we did in high school. And there 
is a wider and wider period between the 
time they become adults at an earlier age 
and the time when they can, with skills and 
education, become participating members of 
society. 

Although all of us have more bills than we 
can pay, and are busy about our daily chores 
of making a living, deep down all of us, every 
now and then, take stock and ask, Am I 
really doing anything worthwhile with my 
life?” The man who works in a factory at a 
highly skilled, highly paid job, has no fin- 
ished product he can call his own or take 
pride in. The medical specialist deals with 
“cases,” with little human involvement. The 
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teacher in an over-crowded classroom knows 
she reaches less than all her class. The house- 
wife drives her car, and pays the bills, and 
does the shopping, and drives her car some 
more. Every segment of our society needs 
wider avenues, broader opportunities for 
meaningful service to others. We are no 
longer satisfied with dropping our money in 
the poor box, or making baskets for the poor 
at Christmas time, or giving our “fair share“ 
to the United Fund. It isn’t personal enough, 
although these things are laudable. 

This need for meaningful service is es- 
pecially acute in the ever-growing number of 
older people, retiring at earlier and earlier 
ages. It is especially crucial, also, for the 
ever-growing number of young people, who 
must wait longer and longer to have any part 
in making the decisions which affect their 
lives. 

So, at least as important as what it means 
for the poor, the programs sponsored by 
O. E. O. serve a basic and vital national need 
in providing avenues for volunteer service— 
and we have barely scratched the surface. 
This country, this government, and each of 
us are going to have to think of new ways 
to involve people in meaningful service, to 
use these wasted human resources, that we 
have not yet even dreamed of. 

And every agency and department of this 
government is going to have to continually 
change its outlook and its activities to meet 
changing needs and conditions. While there 
is a spirit of innovation and creativity sweep- 
ing through every agency of our government, 
there is no question in my mind that it 
would not be moving nearly as fast as it is— 
or as it must—except for the challenge and 
competition of the single government agency 
which speaks for the poor, offers opportunity 
for service, and deals primarily in innova- 
tion. 

O.E.O. must be kept as a separate entity for 
this reason, if for no other. I am particularly 
glad that the largest increases in funds pro- 
vided for in this Bill are in broad, general 
areas which encourage and give incentive to 
innovation, creativity and originality of 
thinking, of approach and of action to the 
complex problems which our country faces. 

The Upward Bound and Neighborhood 
Youth Corps examples and the eighty-year- 
old Negro woman learning to read and write, 
I spoke of earlier, also make me think of the 
renewed pride in their profession gained by 
the educators involved, and the widened 
vision they have about what they can do for 
people who formerly were lost, and the new 
perspective they have received about the 
problems and worth of the disadvantaged. 

The Anadarko boy working as a welder 
makes me think of his employer, who, now, is 
not just making a living, but is giving a 
helping hand to someone else. 

The Oklahoma City lady, getting a new 
view of law and legal machinery, reminds me 
of the brilliant young lawyer who has turned 
from building his own practice to running 
the Legal Services Program and the 75 law 
students who recently volunteered to help 
without pay. 

When I think of the Headstart or Health or 
other programs started by Vista volunteers, 
I think also about the blonde Vista volun- 
teer, working in a Vinita mental hospital, her 
face made more beautiful by the shine of 
inner satisfaction and of her determination 
to prepare herself even better through more 
education, 

When 1 think of the Work Orientation 
Program, sponsored by Oklahomans for 
Indian Opportunity, I remember the Director 
trying to reach and get some response from— 
trying to communicate with—a group of 


_withdrawn Indian dropouts in Shawnee, 


Oklahoma, and I could almost see him, the 
staff member, grow before my eyes, chal- 
lenged as never before in his life. 

When I think of the Migrant Worker Pro- 
gram in Southwestern Oklahoma, I think of 
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the church women and ministers now living 
their religion on a daily basis. 

As Bill Suttle, President of the United 
States Jaycees, whose regional office is in 
Tulsa, said recently: 

“Experience gained by the current pro- 
grams could go far toward greater involve- 
ment on the part of millions of concerned 
American volunteers.” 

We cannot meet the problems this coun- 
try faces in health, mental health, in educa- 
tion or in most other areas except by the 
tremendously increased effort of non-profes- 
sional volunteers. O. E. O. is pointing the way. 

From all over America, people have writ- 
ten me asking What can I do?” That is a 
terribly difficult question to answer, and we 
must make it easier. But, one way, I always 
say, is to support the programs of O. E. O. 
and their funding. Another is to become per- 
sonally involved in them. I have done my 
best to become involved. And, now, I am 
very happy to have this opportunity to speak 
out in support of this legislation. I am hon- 
ored you asked me. I congratulate you on 
what you have done in establishing O. E. O., 
and I feel certain that you will continue it 
and permit its impact to grow. This will be a 
better country, and each of us will be better 
citizens because you do. 


RETURNS FROM THE SALE OF 
FEDERAL TIMBER 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
summer of 1965 the Bureau of the 
Budget asked the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of the Inte- 
rior for a joint study of timber pricing 
procedures used by the Forest Service 
and the Bureau of Land Management. 
The request also called for a program 
which would bring more uniformity into 
appraising Federal timber. 

The report is entitled “Review of Re- 
turns From Sale of Federal Timber.“ It 
understandably has become the source 
of several proposals on Federal timber 
sales and appraisal policies. 

In the West the Federal Government 
owns 70 percent of the inventory of saw 
timber. Much of the privately owned 
timber in the West is in stable ownership 
and is generally not for sale to inde- 
pendent sawmills. As a practical matter, 
therefore, the Federal Government 
throughout most of the West owns about 
90 percent of the timber readily avail- 
able to the market. 

It is understandable, therefore, that 
there are numerous requests for this re- 
port from Oregonians and others. To 
make it readily available to Members of 
Congress and others who are interested, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp, parts I, II. 
and III of this joint report. The head- 
ings for these parts are cast as questions: 

Part I. Are appraisals, definitions, and 
objectives in line with fair market value 
concepts? 

Part II. Do the agencies have a sound 
appraisal mechanism which is function- 
ing efficiently? 

Part III. Are agency sale programs and 
procedures such as to obtain fair return 
to the government? 

In setting down the basic material to 
answer these questions, this part of the 
report covers value determination guide- 
lines in the various statutes, regulations, 
legal opinions, and agency directives. 
There are authoritative descriptions of 
agency procedures, summaries of pricing 
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policies, descriptions of timber sale policy 
and sale design. 

I am certain that all serious students 
of forest management principles will be 
materially aided in their studies and re- 
flections by having this fundamental in- 
formation so readily available. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REVIEW OF RETURNS FROM SALE OF FEDERAL 
‘TIMBER 


(A joint report to the Bureau of the Budget, 
prepared by Forest Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Bureau of Land 
Management, U.S. Department of Interior, 
May 1966) 

INTRODUCTION 


This report is concerned with whether the 
United States is obtaining fair market value 
in its sales of standing timber (stumpage). 
It is concerned with the pricing procedures 
used by the Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture, and Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Department of the Interior, in com- 
mercial sales of standing timber, These are 
the two Federal agencies concerned with 
permanent programs of growing and selling 
timber for commercial industrial use. This 
inquiry does not consider incidental sales of 
timber as surplus property by military, con- 
servation or other agencies not directly con- 
cerned with continuing programs of com- 
mercial timber production and timber sales. 
The inquiry does not cover the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, which is acting in a fiduciary 
capacity in its conduct of a permanent tim- 
ber production and sales program on Indian 
lands. 

Standing timber is part of the realty until 
it is severed. Thereafter it is personal prop- 
erty and when cut into logs becomes a com- 
modity of commerce which is the raw ma- 
terial for the forest products industries. 
Thus timber has some of the characteristics 
of real estate and some of the characteristics 
of a commodity of commerce. Value deter- 
minations must take into account proce- 
dures applicable to both characteristics. Like 
real estate, every timber tract has its own 
special characteristics which must be evalu- 
ated. Value comparisons from transaction to 
transaction must take into account these 
differences between tracts before a value 
judgment can be reached. 

The classic means to determine market 
value of real estate is through comparative 
analysis of transaction evidence based upon 
expert judgment. Reliable information on 
transaction prices for private timber in suf- 
ficient detail to permit true comparability is 
too meager to make this a practical means 
for value determinations of stumpage. There 
is no generally recognized average going 
price for timber in a specific region at a 
specific time. The only generally available 
stumpage price quotations are those which 
result from bidding on Federal timber 
offerings. 

An inquiry into Federal timber pricing 
must necessarily take into account the dom- 
inant position of Federal timber holdings. 
In the west, approximately 70 percent of the 
inventory of sawtimber is in Federal owner- 
ship. For the country as a whole, approxi- 
mately 55 percent of the sawtimber inven- 
tory is in Federal ownership. Since much of 
the privately owned timber, particularly in 
the west, is in stable ownership and gener- 
ally not available for sale, the Federal tim- 
ber offerings form a much larger proportion 
of timber available for sale than the portion 
of Federal ownership in the sawlog 


“inventory. 


As a practical matter, throughout most of 
the west about 90 percent of the timber 
available for purchase is controlled by the 
Federal Government. In northern California, 
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Washington, Oregon, north Idaho, western 
Montana, and the Boise Basin of Idaho, the 
needs of established mills for timber gen- 
erally exceeds the rate at which Federal 
timber can be offered under sustained-yield 
management policies. As a result of these 
factors, the record of prices bid for Fed- 
eral timber cannot be characterized as a 
price resulting from negotiations between a 
willing buyer and a willing seller, both of 
whom are under no compulsion to sell or 
purchase. These bid prices have aspects of 
a monopoly price in that the premiums 
offered by competitors who are in short sup- 
ply cannot result in increasing the supply 
of timber, For these reasons, the transac- 
tion evidence resulting from bidding for 
Federal timber has been discounted heavily 
by Federal timber selling agencies in their 
determination of appraised prices for new 
timber offerings. 

Appraised prices used in offerings of Fed- 
eral timber are based primarily on analytical 
appraisal, This appraisal system starts with 
an estimate of the value of the products to 
be manufactured from a timber tract. From 
this value is subtracted the estimated cost 
of production, The difference between these 
two estimates is termed conversion value.” 
Conversion value is divided into a margin 
for profit and risk to the timber operators 
and a stumpage fee to the Government. 
Stumpage is thus a residual value which is 
an estimate of the amount an operator can 
afford to pay for raw material while earning 
a normal profit if he can conduct his pro- 
duction and selling activities at an average 
level of efficiency. : 

Since the Federal agencies do not adver- 
tise timber for sale at less than its appraised 
value, an inquiry into whether the United 
States is obtaining fair market value or 
some other concept of a fair return to the 
Government must necessarily be concerned 
with: (1) Do the agencies have a sound 
appraisal mechanism which is functioning 
efficient, and (2) Are values determined 
by analytical appraisal acceptable as fair 
compensation in situations without com- 
petitive bidding. 

This report explores in detail the many 
factors which bear on the preceding two 
questions. 


I. ARE APPRAISAL DEFINITIONS AND OBJEC- 
TIVES IN LINE WITH FAIR @ARKET VALUE 
CONCEPTS? 


A, Review of value determination guidelines 
1. Basic statute authorizing sales 


(a) Forest Service. — The statutory basis 
for Forest Service timber sales and timber 
pricing policies comes from a single section 
of the Act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. 35). This 
statute, as amended, is section 476 of Title 
16 of the United States Code. The essence of 
this Act in respect to timber pricing is: 

“The Secretary of Agriculture, under such 
rules and regulations as he may prescribe, 
may cause to be designated and appraised... 
trees found upon national forests, and may 
sell same for not less than appraised value. 
Before such sale shall take place, notice 
thereof shall be given .. . for not less than 
thirty days in one or more newspapers of 
general circulation. 

(b) Bureau of Land Management.—(1) Act 
of August 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 874), This is the 
basic law authorizing the sale of timber 
from the revested Oregon & California Rail- 
road and reconveyed Coos Bay Wagon Road 
grant lands situated in Oregon. This Act con- 
tains several references which have been in- 
terpreted as value determination guidelines 
in the sale of timber. Excerpts from the O&C 
act embodying these guidelines are as fol- 
lows: 

That. . such portions of the revested 
Oregon and California Railroad and recon- 
veyed Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands as 
are or may hereafter come under the juris- 
diction of the Department of the Interior, 
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which have heretofore or may hereafter be 
classified as timberlands, and power-site 
lands valuable for timber, shall be managed, 
for permanent forest production, and the 
timber thereon shall be sold, cut, and re- 
moved in conformity with the principal of 
sustained yield for the purpose of provid- 
ing a permanent source of timber supply, 
protecting watersheds, regulating stream 
flow, and contributing to the economic sta- 
bility of local communities and industries, 
and providing recreational facilities. . . .” 

“The annual productive capacity for such 
lands shall be determined and declared as 
promptly as possible after the passage of 
this Act, but until such determination and 
declaration are made the average annual cut 
therefrom shall not exceed one-half billion 
feet board measure: Provided, That timber 
from said lands in amount not less than... 
The sustained yield capacity ... shall be sold 
annually, or so much thereof as can be sold 
at reasonable prices on a normal market.” 

“If the Secretary of the Interior determines 
that such action will facilitate sustained- 
yield management, he may subdivide such 
revested lands into sustained-yield forest 
units, the boundary lines of which shall be 
so established that a forest unit will provide, 
insofar as practicable, a permanent source 
of raw materials for the support of depend- 
ent communities and local industries of the 
region; . . Due consideration shall be given 
to established lumbering operations in sub- 
dividing such lands when necessary to pro- 
tect the economic stability of dependent 
communities.” (Underlining supplied) 

(2) Act of July 31, 1947 (61 Stat. 681). 
This is the basic law authorizing the sale of 
timber from the public lands of the United 
States if the disposal of such timber is not 
otherwise expressly authorized by law nor is 
not expressly prohibited by law. This Act 
makes indirect reference to value determina- 
tion guidelines in Sec. 1 where it says “Such 
materials may be disposed of only in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Act 
and upon payment of adequate compensation 
therefore, to be determined by the Secre- 
tary: ...” Also Sec. 2 of the Act states that 
“The Secretary shall dispose of materials 
under this Act to the highest responsible 
qualified bidder after formal advertising 

2. Secretary’s regulations 

(a) Forest Service—Regulation S-7 (36 
CFR 221.7) defines objectives and outlines 
procedures for appraisal of National Forest 
timber. In paragraph (a) the stated objec- 
tive of appraisal is to establish market value. 
Analytical appraisa) is specified as the basic 
procedure. Costs and product values of opera- 
tors of average efficiency are to be used. All 
pertinent factors affecting market value are 
to be considered. 

In paragraph (b) the Chief, Forest Serv- 
ice, is required to establish minimum stump- 
age rates for species or products on individ- 
ual National Forests. No timber may be sold 
or cut for less than these minimum rates 
under commercial timber sales. 

Paragraphs (c), (d), (e), and (f) estab- 
lish a basis for the pricing features of Na- 
tional Forest timber contracts. 

Reg. S-7. Appraisal and Contract Condi- 
tions. 

“(a) The objective of National Forest 
timber appraisals is to establish fair market 
value. The basic procedure will be analyti- 
cal appraisal under which stumpage value 
is a residual value determined by subtract- 
ing from the selling value of the products 
normally manufactured from the timber the 
sum of estimated operating costs, including 
costs to the purchaser for construction of 
roads or other developments needed by the 
purchaser for removal of the timber, and 
margins for profit and risk. Costs and prod- 
uct values shall be those of an operator 
of average efficiency and related to the op- 
erating difficulties and to size and quality 
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of the timber. All pertinent factors affecting 
market value shall be considered including 
but not limited to prices paid in transac- 
tions and valuations established for other 
purposes for comparable timber. Considera- 
tion of such prices and valuation shall rec- 
ognize and adjust for factors which are not 
normal market influences. 

“(b) The Chief, Forest Service, shall es- 
tablish minimum stumpage rates for species 
and products on indiyidual National Forests, 
or groups of National Forests. No timber may 
be sold or cut under commercial timber sales 
for less than such minimum rates. 

„(e) Appraisal may also establish stump- 
age value as if unconstructed roads or other 
developments needed by the purchaser for 
removal of the timber were in place. When 
timber is appraised and sold on such basis, 
the estimated cost of construction of such 
roads or other developments specified in the 
timber sale contract shall, when such con- 
struction is accomplished by Purchaser, be 
deducted from stumpage payments made by 
or due from Purchaser under the timber 
sale contract for other than minimum 
stumpage rates and required deposits for 
slash disposal. Such estimated construction 
costs may be adjusted during the period of 
the contract in accordance with contract 
terms to reflect agreed to changes in loca- 
tion, construction specifications, physical 
conditions, or other circumstances which (1) 
either justify a reestimate of work quanti- 
ties, or (2) result in variance between the 
estimate of construction quantities and 
those needed and accomplished by the Pur- 
chaser. 

“(d) Timber shall be advertised for sale 
at its appraised value, but at not less than 
minimum stumpage rates. If advertised at its 
appraised value based on an assumption 
roads are in place, the advertised rate shall 
include an equivalent to the amortization 
rate for the estimated cost of such roads ex- 
pected to be constructed by the Purchaser. 

„(e) Timber may be appraised and sold at 
a lump-sum value or at a rate per unit of 
measure which rate may be adjusted during 
the period of the contract and as therein 
specified in accordance with formulas or 
other equivalent specifications for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (1) Variations in lumber or 
other product value indices between the 
price index base specified in the contract and 
the price index actually experienced during 
the cutting of the timber; (2) variance be- 
tween advertised rates and rates redeter- 
mined by appraisal at dates specified in the 
contract; (3) variance between redetermined 
rates and rates appropriate for changes in 
costs or selling values subsequent to the 
rate redetermination which reduce conver- 
sion value to less than such redetermined 
rates; and (4) substantial loss of value due 
to physical deterioration of green timber. 

“(f) All sale contracts exceeding 5 years 
in duration, and those of shorter duration to 
the extent found desirable by the officer au- 
thorizing the sale, will provide for the rede- 
termination of rates for stumpage and for re- 
quired deposits at intervals of not more than 
5 years, exclusive of any period allowed for 
the construction of improvements; but con- 
tracts for large sales in Alaska, involving in- 
stallation of extensive manufacturing facili- 
ties, may provide that the first redetermina- 
tion of rates and deposits will be made after 
not more than 10 years, exclusive of any 
period allowed for the construction of im- 
provements. 

(30 F. R. 8519, July 3, 1965, 36 CFR 221.7)" 

(b) Bureau of Land Management.—Secre- 
tary's regulations governing the sale of tim- 
ber from lands administered by the Bureau 
of Land Management are set forth in Title 43 
Code of Federal Regulations, Group 5400— 
Forest Products Disposals. Specific regula- 
tions which have a more direct bearing on 
the pricing of BLM timber than others are 
listed as follows: 
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(1) § 5400.0-3 Authority. 

(a) O and C and public domain sales. 

(1) The Act of August 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 
874, 43 U.S.C. 1181a) authorizes the sale of 
timber from the Revested Oregon and Cali- 
fornia Railroad and Reconyeyed Coos Bay 
Wagon Road Grant Lands and directs that 
such lands shall be managed for permanent 
forest production and the timber thereon 
sold, cut and removed in conformity with the 
principle of sustained yield for the purpose 
of providing a permanent source of timber 
supply, protecting watersheds, regulating 
streamfiow and contributing to the economic 
stability of local communities and industries 
and providing recreational facilities. 

(4) § 5402.1 Policy on appraisal and meas- 
urement. 

(a) All timber or other vegetative resources 
to be sold shall be appraised and in no case 
shall be sold at less than the appraised value. 
Measurement shall be by tree cruise, log scale, 
weight, or such other form of measurement 
as may be determined to be in the public in- 
terest. 

(b) As the general practice, the Bureau 
will sell timber on a tree cruise basis. 

(c) Sealing by the Bureau will be used 
from time to time for administrative reasons. 
Such reasons would include but not be lim- 
ited to the following: To improve cruising 
standards; check accuracy of cruising prac- 
tices; for volumetric analysis; and for highly 
defective timber where it is impossible to de- 
termine the tree cruise volume within a rea- 
sonable degree of accuracy. 

(d) Third party scaling may be ordered by 
the Bureau after a determination that all of 
the following factors exist: (1) A timber dis- 
aster has occurred; (2) a critical resource loss 
is imminent; (3) measurement practices 
listed in paragraphs (b) and (c) of this sec- 
tion are inadequate to permit orderly disposal 
of the damaged timber. Third party scaling 
volumes must be capable of being equated to 
Bureau standards in use for timber depletion 
computations, to insure conformance with 
sustained yield principles. 

(9) § 5443.2 Reappraisal. 

(a) If an extension is granted as provided 
in § 5443.1 the material sold shall be reap- 
praised by the authorized officer. In making 
the reappraisal, the authorized officer shall 
use the Bureau of Land Management's 
prescribed procedures. 

(b) For a cruise sale the timber sold re- 
maining on the contract area shall be reap- 
praised for the purpose of computing the re- 
appraised total purchase price. The reap- 
praised total purchase price shall not be less 
than the total purchase price established by 
the contract or previous extension, The re- 
appraised total purchase price shall be paid 
in advance as a condition of granting an 
extension. 


3. Departmental legal opinions 


(a) Forest Service——The General Counsel 
for the Department of Agriculture on June 
3, 1962 issued an opinion on the meaning of 
“appraised value” as used in the Act of June 
4, 1897, 30 Stat. 35, as amended, 16 U.S.C. 
476. The major conclusion of this opinion is: 

“As used in the statute the words ‘ap- 
praised’ and ‘appraised value’ are to be given 
their generally accepted meaning and that 
‘appraised value’ means market value or fair 
market value as determined by appraisal.” 

A copy of this opinion is included in the 
Appendix as Item 2. 

4. Agency manuals and directives 

(a) Forest Service—The market value 
definitions in Regulation 8-7 and the defini- 
tions of appraised value in the General Coun- 
sel’s opinion are used as a basis for an ex- 
panded discussion of market value objectives 
of National Forest timber appraisal in sec- 
tion 2423.12 of the Forest Service Manual, 
which reads as follows: 

“2423.12—Market Value of Stumpage. Mar- 
ket value as used by the Forest Service in 
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stumpage appraisals is the price acceptable 
to a willing buyer and seller, both with 
knowledge of the relevant facts and not un- 
der pressure or compulsion to deal. This price 
is sometimes called ‘fair market value.’ 

“The act of June 4, 1897, provides that na- 
tional forest timber may be sold at ‘not less 
than the appraised value.’ In applying this 
requirement the aim in national forest 
stumpage appraisals is to determine market 
value. Thus appraised value and market 
value as used by the Forest Service mean the 
Same, Determination of appraised value 
(market value) by the Forest Service is based 
to a large extent upon the costs and returns 
applicable to representative forest-product 
operations of average efficiency. Prices re- 
ceived for national forest stumpage must also 
be considered but the many factors affect- 
ing these prices should be evaluated. Some 
of the more important factors may be:* 

* 1. Local conditions of supply and demand 
for national forest stumpage. 

2. Preemptive bidding. 

3. Entrance or bonus bidding. 

4. Income tax considerations. 

5. Supplies of private timber. 

6. Purchases by operators having superior 
merchandising or manufacturing facilities. 

“Market value or appraised value as defined 
above is not necessarily the highest price re- 
ceived for similar timber by competitive bid- 
ding. In the sale of national forest timber, 
except as provided in FSM 2430.3, each sale 
of more than $2,000 appraised value must be 
advertised for at least 30 days and sold at 
the highest qualified bid. Thus the bid price 
or selling price is apt to be greater than the 
appraised value. This is understandable as 
the appraised value is based on the operator 
of average efficiency and is aimed at a market 
value which will interest sufficient pur- 
chasers to harvest the allowable annual cut 
offered for sale.“ 

(b) Bureau of Land Management.—Broad 
policy objectives and guidelines are set forth 
in BLM Manual, Volume VIII Forestry, Chap- 
ter 2.7. Excerpts from the manual with prin- 
cipal value consideration guidelines are as 
follows: 

(1) “.3 The Act of August 28, 1937 speci- 
fied: 

“The O&C lands shall be managed for 
permanent forest production and the timber 
on these lands sold, cut and removed in con- 
formity with the principle of sustained yield. 
for the purpose of providing a permanent 
source of timber supply, protecting water- 
sheds, regulating streamflow, and contribut- 
ing to the economic stability of local com- 
munities and industries and providing rec- 
reational facilities.” 

“The manner in which the timber is har- 
vested has a very important influence on the 
achievement of the above enumerated ob- 
jectives. Consequently, in planning and 

out each O&C timber sale, each of 
the said objectives, and others that are ap- 
propriate, shall be given balanced considera- 
tion. No single purpose, such as financial re- 
turns, is to be overemphasized. The policy for 
sales of public domain timber is found in 
43 CFR 5400.” 

(2) “4A. It is Bureau policy to provide 
equal access opportunity for all BLM timber 
offered for competitive bidding. (See 43 CFR 
6411.1 and Chapter 2.4 of this volume.) 

(3) “.4C. Each timber sale shall be so lo- 
cated and so planned that it is in harmony 
with the long term resource management 
needs of the Bureau for the logical and or- 
derly multiple use management of the BLM 
lands in the general area under consideration. 
Also the road construction required of the 
timber sale purchaser must be compatible 
both with justifiable costs and with the long 
term and short term resource management 
needs of the Bureau in the entire area tribu- 
tary to the road system involved. 

(4) “AD. For O&C Sales ordinarily, annual 
timber sale offerings should be well distrib- 
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uted throughout each master unit. However, 
where there is a lack of community need for 
timber in portions of master units as evi- 
denced by an unwillingness to purchase of- 
fered timber appraised under the principles 
stated in section .6B of this Chapter, annual 
sales should be located in those portions of 
master units where there is an effective de- 
mand for timber sales. 

(5) AE. Within the limitations of good 
forest management, the size of sales in each 
master unit should be varied with the ex- 
pressed needs of local forest industries. Ordi- 
narily, the sales should be limited to a com- 
paratively small volume (generally less than 
10MM board feet) to increase the number of 
opportunities to purchase O&C timber. Sales 
of public domain timber should be limited in 
size compatible to requirements of local in- 
dustry. 

(6) “.6A. (1) It shall be the general prac- 
tice to offer timber on a tree measurement 
or lump sum basis. Deviations from this 
practice must be fully justified, by memo- 
randum, in the timber sale file, and is per- 
mitted when: 

(a) Sales of highly defective timber make 
it impossible to determine, within a reason- 
able degree of accuracy, the standing tree 
volume, 

(b) Special study sales designed to im- 
prove cruising standards, check accuracy of 
cruising standards or other volumetric anal- 
ysis are needed. 

(e) Count of the forest products rather 
than board foot volume, is the basis of meas- 
urément, ie. Xmas trees, bunches of fern, 
cords of fuelwood. 

(2) If scaling or counting is specified, all 
scaling or counting except Christmas tree 
sales conducted by the Division of Field 
Services, shall be performed by qualified BLM 
employees and shall be on a 100% basis. 
When scaling is specified the log rule used 
should be the same as the one employed by 
BLM for making tree measurement sales and 
for forest inventory determination. The eco- 
nomic feasibility of providing scaling serv- 
ices shall be of prime consideration in deter- 
mining the method of measurement. 

(7) “.6B. With few exceptions, appraisal 
of BLM timber shall be based upon the cur- 
rent value, F.O.B., of the product ordinarily 
manufactured locally from the timber in- 
volved (lumber, plywood, pulp, etc.). Stump- 
age will represent the difference between 
these values and the sum of the processing 
costs plus the allowance for profit and risk. 
In determining the estimated total costs of 
harvesting a particular tract of timber, use 
should be made of realistic up-to-date time 
and cost tables and charts for each phase 
of the harvesting job. These charts and tables 
should ordinarily be applied uniformly 
throughout western Oregon. Likewise the 
value used for any particular manufactured 
product should ordinarily not be varied from 
district to district. 

(8) GE. The prompt salvage of economic 
units of dead or dying timber shall be given 
first consideration. Emphasis shall be placed 
on selling such timber before it deteriorates.” 


B. Compare and reconcile agencies’ objectives 


The Forest Service operates on the proposi- 
tion that the basic timber sale statute re- 
quires timber to be offered at not less than 
appraised value and that such appraised 
value is market value. How market value 
will be determined in National Forest timber 
appraisals has been defined by the Secretary 
in paragraph a of Regulation S-7 (CFR 
221.7). The instructions for appraisal of Na- 
tional Forest timber establish detailed pro- 
cedures and guidelines for the principles 
stated in paragraph a of Regulation 8-7. 
Forest Service procedures place much more 
emphasis on analytical appraisal than on 
transaction evidence. 

The Bureau of Land Management’s guid- 
ing objectives for appraising timber are 
summarized below: 
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An appraisal is an evaluation of attributes 
and obviously the evaluation must be on a 
particular scale or from a particualr point 
of view. Forces alien to this particular point 
of view, which could be called a pressure or 
compulsion, might have an effect on the 
actual price paid—or stated differently, it 
could cause a change in the position or view- 
point from which the evaluation is made. 
This concept is surely in conflict with those 
who would refer to bid prices on current or 
recent timber sales as a “fair market value” 
if taken from the point of view of a stable 
operator who wishes his business to continue 
during his lifetime and into the future (this 
would seem to be the type of operator who 
would help stabilize communities, be it a 
local community, the country or area and 
could furnish the nation with a continuous 
supply of desirable goods at reasonable 
prices and insure a source of necessary prod- 
ucts during a time of national emergency.) 

Bid prices are not reflective of true free 
market value because for one thing bidders 
are not free to bid lower than the refusal 
price and for another there is no way to de- 
termine the occurrence or extent of the com- 
pulsions and pressures which may affect the 
bid such as: 

Current high demand. 

Decreasing availability of private logs. 
. “Short-term” pressures. 

. Preclusive bidding. 

. Bidders uninformed on costs and mar- 
kets (bidding blindly). 

Recognizing the foregoing a close look and 
thoughtful consideration of the enabling 
legislative acts and regulations listed in Sec- 
tion I.A. below would indicate that the con- 
cept of “fair market value” in the classic 
sense (and taken from the point of view dis- 
cussed earlier) would probably provide 
somewhere near the value which would per- 
mit stabilization of industry and communi- 
ties. This would of necessity preclude short- 
term pressures as an influence on the market 
price of the stumpage as described pre- 
viously. 

As a practical matter the appraisal objec- 
tives of the two agencies are quite similar. 
The definition of appraisal of the two agen- 
cies differs. The Forest Service maintains 
that its procedures are reconcilable to a fair 
market value determination as fair market 
value is defined by the Secretary's regulation. 
The Bureau of Land Management has not 
attempted to define its value determination 
as fair market value. The statutes under 
which BLM operates have no requirement 
that timber be offered for not less than mar- 
ket value. 

Neither agency has attempted to appraise 
the fair market value in the sense that such 
phrase refers to actual timber transaction 
evidence. 

Both agencies are in agreement in principle 
that value developed from analytical apprais- 
als should be the minimum acceptable prices 
at which Federal timber should be offered. 
The differences in procedures of applying 
analytical appraisals, which are discussed in 
Item II are considered by both agencies to 
be more significant than differences in ter- 
minology over what results from an analyti- 
cal appraisal. 


II. DO THE AGENCIES HAVE A SOUND APPRAISAL 
MECHANISM WHICH IS FUNCTIONING EF- 
FICIENTLY? 


While the theory of analytical appraisals 
used by the two agencies is virtually den- 
tical, the methods of developing cost, returns, 
and profit margins used by the two agencies 
differ significantly. 


A. Description of the appraisal procedures 
used by each agency 
1. Forest Service 
The details of Forest Service appraisal 
procedure are stated in Chapter 2420 of the 
Forest Service Manual. A copy of this is in- 
cluded in the Appendix as item 3. The value 
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of product outturn FOB milling point is 
estimated for lumber, plywood, and chips. 
Lumber outturn estimates are based on mill 
scale studies which predict grade yield by 
log size and log grade. These same studies 
are used to develop the volume relationship 
between log scale and lumber tally. Lumber 
selling values by grade are obtained from the 
accounting records of a sample group of 
timber purchasers. Plywood outturn by grade 
and volume, and prices by grade are based 
on data supplied from the American Plywood 
Association. 

Chip selling values at the pulp mill are 
determined from accounting records of rep- 
resentative sample mills. The cost of trans- 
portation from the sawmill and plywood 
plant to the pulp plant is calculated and de- 
ducted from the chip selling value at the 
pulp mill. The volume of chips per unit of 
log measure is based on Forest Service studies 
of chip production in representative mills. 

The Forest Service estimates costs for both 
sawing and logging from accounting records 
of selected representative purchasers. Costs 
for manufacture of veneer and plywood are 
obtained from the American Plywood Asso- 
ciation, Road construction costs are esti- 
mated from contract bid rates for similar 
road construction. The costs are compiled on 
a calendar year basis in order to have the full 
effects of all seasons of operating and weather 
conditions. These experienced costs from op- 
erators’ records are segregated by operating 
zones. Adjustments are made for unusual 
local conditions or stand conditions from 
these average zonal costs. For log transporta- 
tion by truck, the cost may be computed 
from a published tariff schedule from the 
Washington State regulatory authority or 
by time study allowances in a Forest Service 
published study. 

The profit allowance in Forest Service ap- 
praisals is developed by use of a profit ratio 
which is a percentage of the total cost of 
production including the appraised stump- 
age value. This method also results in a per- 
centage allowance on the total value of the 
estimated product outturn. Thus an allow- 
ance of 12 percent on the cost including 
stumpage is equivalent of a 10.7 percent al- 
lowance on product outturn value. The profit 
ratio is generally around .12. It is subject to 
adjustment whenever significant market 
trends are detected. A regular review at the 
start of each calendar quarter is made to de- 
termine whether to continue or to adjust 
the rate then in effect. 


2. Bureau of Land Management 


The basic approach used by the BLM in 
appraising stumpage for sale is the residual 
method under which all costs of production 
are subtracted from the selling value of all 
products estimated to be available from all 
timber designated for sale and the difference 
is divided according to a particular rationale 
between operator profit and risk, and stump- 
age. The division of this difference known as 
the conversion return has been discussed 
previously. Details of the process follow. 

Volume Determination — The BLM uses a 
a 100% cruise to determine the volume of 
timber on each sale. The tree volumes are 
based on the form class concept as developed 
by James W. Girard and Donald Bruce. Trees 
are cruised in 16’ logs. Any log that is esti- 
mated to contain less than 14 sound material 
is considered a cull log. The BLM merchant- 
table top diameter is equal to 50% of the 
diameter inside bark at the top of the first 
16’ log. Concurrent with the yolume cruise 
a percentage of the trees is graded. This per- 
centage varies, but it is expected to be large 
enough to insure no greater than a +10% 
sampling error (95% fiducial limits) in pond 
value. 

When the field cruise for a sale is com- 
pleted it is sent to the Portland Service Cen- 
ter for computer calculation of volume and 
pond value. The volumes for each 16’ log 
are calculated by the Scribner approximation 
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formula. The pond value is applied to each 
log by species, grade and diameter. Volumes 
and values are summarized and sent back 
to the district office where the appraisal is 
completed. 

Product Selling Vaiues——The Bureau gen- 
erally follows the procedure of securing prod- 
uct values which an average operator could 
expect and which are as current as possible. 
Prices for each product grade within each 
species are determined individually. The 
use of a plywood index for adjusting veneer 
values, is occasioned by the complex nature 
of veneer value calculation plus the fact 
that grade values are interrelated because 
of the normal procedure of selling combi- 
nations of veneer grades in single panels— 
prices for veneer during the base period are 
calculated giving consideration to this fact. 
The cost accountants in the American Ply- 
wood Association (A.P.A.) advise that the 
Plywood items in their monthly letter form 
a sound base for monthly price adjustment. 

While it is preferable to use actual current 
transaction data this is not entirely possible. 
Crows Price Reporter, used for Douglas-fir 
and cedar prices, and Random Lengths, used 
for hemlock and cedar pricing, report prices 
which are currently being booked. The prices 
listed in each publication are taken from a 
cross section of company size classes and 
presumably represent a price the average 
operation might receive. The prices for the 
true firs and the pines are taken from the 
Western Wood Products Association sum- 
maries. Prices from the W.W.P.A. used for 
pricing the true firs and the pines, are actual 
shipped values which are desirable but the 
time lag is greater than for those listed in 
the price reporting periodicals. The final pub- 
lication issue each month in each case is used 
for pricing purposes and is averaged with 
prices from the preceding two months to es- 
tablish the monthly “rolling average” lum- 
ber grade price. Veneer, as noted above, is 
based upon the only plywood letter each 
month—again the lag is substantial—but 
represents prices received for plywood which 
has been shipped and is averaged with those 
of the preceding two months for the “rolling 
average.” 

In application, an index is determined for 
each species each month and the new prices 
(the rolling average reduces the number of 
sharp increases and decreases which would 
serve only to increase the amount of work 
if used) are introduced if the difference be- 
tween the new index and the one for prices 
currently effective in appraisals is equal to 
or greater than $2. 

When new prices are decided upon the 
new product prices are applied to the per- 
centages of the appropriate product grade by 
log grade and diameter class and a value 
in dollars per Mbf lumber tally determined 
for each log diameter class within each log 
grade. Each of these values is then multiplied 
by the ratio of actual product output volume 
to log scale volume. These ratios are deter- 
mined from recovery studies except in the 
case of Douglas-fir lumber where the 
International % rule is used as the state- 
ment of product output volume (lack of 
sufficient data for appropriate log scale dic- 
tates this though the one small quantity 
of data available supports this practice). 
For peeler grade logs this is assumed to be 
the value (a small value for chips is added 
later) and is not variable by log size for 
various reasons. The values for logs of vary- 
ing diameter for each log grade are analyzed 
by a linear and curvi-linear regression and 
the relationship of value per Mfb log scale 
by log diameter established for each log 
grade for use with cruise data. 

Chip values are added to the value of logs 
later. The selling values are based upon 
Forest Service and BLM canvass of operator’s 
for their contract price. Costs are from the 
synthesized mill and the recoveries are, in 
general, based upon recent recovery study 
information. 
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Milling Costs—The Bureau’s intent in 
general is to determine and use product 
manufacturing costs which are average and 
which are commensurate with the products 
and product prices used as a basis for selling 
values. This is accomplished for veneer or 
plywood through use of the American Ply- 
wood Association cost accounting division 
report which develops costs and veneer fac- 
tors by specific manufacturing processes for 
the companies subscribing to their procedure 
and thus a total cost by veneer grade. 

Sawmilling costs (and chip productions 
costs) are determined through development 
of a synthesized or engineered mill which is 
average, will produce the products used for 
pricing and for which allocation of costs to 
the appropriate manufacturing processes can 
be achieved and fixed and variable costs can 
be determined. This permits accurate use 
with production rates found in time studies 
which can be varied by log size and other 
variables (log grade, defect, species and 
length if appropriate). This approach also 
has an advantage in permitting the elimina- 
tion of inappropriate costs such as excessive 
overhead, accelerated depreciation, etc. One 
disadvantage may be the omission of a por- 
tion of normal delay or lost time which spe- 
cific time studies do not reflect. 

These costs, like those for harvesting logs, 
are kept in line with the general appraisal 
approach of omitting elements of profit, risk, 
income tax, etc. Product and processing de- 
velopment costs are included in a nominal 
way in sawmilling costs (it is included in an 
allowance for general and administrative ex- 
penses which amounts to 10% of all other 
costs) and as a portion of the A.P.A. (the 
Association performs some of the research) 
dues and in the general and administrative 
cost allowance. 

Determination of Logging Costs—The de- 
termination of stumpage value using the re- 
sidual method as employed by the BLM re- 
quires an estimate of the costs of tree har- 
vesting from the stump to mill pond. The 
Bureau seeks to use costs which are insofar 
as possible commensurate with the job to be 
done on each specific area and has adopted 
the use of time studies and synthesized 
operating costs. 

For this method time studies are con- 
ducted for the various functions of timber 
harvesting, including road construction, in 
such a way that the time required to do 
the job can be related to certain measur- 
able variables which affect the speed of 
performance. 

Machine rates are calculated for machines 
that closely approximate, in capacity and 
horsepower, those used in the time studies. 
These costs are worked from the purchase 
prices and operating expenses furnished by 
manufacturers and distributors of equipment 
and supplies. An attempt is made to estimate 
actual useful life“ of equipment for depre- 
ciation allowance. 

Manpower in each operation is based on an 
average of study conditions. Basic wage rates 
for woods workers are collected from the 
Western Council of Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers, AFL-CIO, and the International 
Woodworkers of America, AFL-CIO. These 
basic rates are then adjusted for workman's 
benefits, direct supervision costs, and em- 
ployers contributions from information sup- 
plied by the State of Oregon. 

The machine and wage rates are used to- 
gether to develop operating costs per minute 
for the various timber harvesting jobs. These 
costs are then applied to the time study re- 
sults to yield cost tables. BLM harvesting 
costs, with minor exceptions, do not include 
profit, risk income taxes, etc. Exceptions are 
in those items that an average operator can- 
not be expected to do such as construct a 
concrete bridge or crush road rock; he must 
pay someone else to do the job. The average 
operator’s costs for these items must neces- 
sarily include profit, risk, etc. An item 
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amounting to 10% of all other costs is in- 
cluded to cover general and administrative 
allowances. 

Division of Conversion Return —The BLM 
currently uses a conversion return division of 
50 for stumpage for all species except the 
pines in the Medford District and the eastern 
Oregon districts for which .60 is the stump- 
age allocation. This means that about 99% of 
the volume sold is appraised using the 50-50 
formula. This item has been discussed under 
heading I. 

Details of BLM appraisal procedures are 
included in the Appendix as item 4. 


B. Compare and reconcile agency procedures 


FS-BLM Plan for Development of More Uni- 
form Procedures for Appraisal of Federal 
Timber in Western Oregon 


Both agencies are now making a joint 
review of timber appraisal systems in use in 
western Oregon. In this review, consideration 
will be given to recent mill scale, transporta- 
tion, and cost studies which provide a basis 
to improve appraisal accuracy. These studies 
will also facilitate agency adjustments to- 
ward uniformity in appraisal procedures. 

Each agency must consider the impacts 
of adjustment in its procedures to attain 
uniformity on its overall operation and its 
budgetary position. With this in mind it is 
the desire of each agency to develop the 
maximum practicable degree of uniformity 
in timber appraisal procedures. 

We have agreed that there are many ap- 
praisal elements to be analyzed, but also 
that an interim and coordinated adjust- 
ment in appraisals would be necessary. Thus, 
the approach is to undertake changes in two 
stages, an interim short-term stage and a 
long-term stage. 

The interim short-term stage would aim 
for an early major adjustment in appraisal 
procedures which will be put into effect the 
latter part of the summer of 1966. 

Interim Stage-—The BLM-FS objective in 
the interim stage is to reconcile to the extent 
possible differences in cost estimates and 
realization values. A BLM-FS task force in 
Portland is currently studying the two ap- 
praisal procedures. 

Costs——A comparison of BLM and FS cost 
estimates for similar timber and similar 
measurement units indicate some differences 
in estimates of falling and bucking and 
transportation. These two items of cost will 
be intensively reviewed and adjustments 
made if necessary. 

Lumber Recovery Values — Both agencies 
are using data from a lumber recovery study 
made in 1947. Work is just about completed 
to the point where studies made within the 
last three years are ready for use. Prelimi- 
nary estimates are that adoption of results of 
these recent mill studies may raise end prod- 
uct values $2 to $4/MBF. 

Conversion Return.—There is a consider- 
able difference in the methods used by the 
two agencies in dividing the conversion re- 
turn between stumpage and profit and risk. 
The BLM is preparing to adopt a method of 
splitting the conversion return which is 
similar to that used by the Forest Service. 

Comparison of Sale Volumes.—Both 
agencies will cooperate in an effort to deter- 
mine the ratio between log volume recov- 
erles measured in Bureau scale and tree 
Measurement volume determination of 
BLM. 

Long-Term Stage-——The objective in the 
long-term stage is to develop and agree on 
similar procedures for estimating costs and 
realizations and division of the conversion 
return into stumpage and margin for profit 

and risk. It is generally agreed that the ap- 
praisal elements not covered in the initial 
stage are of a nature that change or solution 
will require a period of one year or more and 
include the following: 
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1. Selling Value Estimates 


A. Measurement Unit—A committee has 
already been established to develop a com- 
mon acceptable measurement unit. 

B. Sawlog Mill Scale Studies. 

(1) Use of new mill scale studies. 

(2) Adjustment of mill scale study over- 
run to refiect difference in log lengths be- 
tween mill scale study and normal scaling 
practice. 

(3) Selling prices for grades and items 
recovered in mill scale studies should be 
fully developed for use in selling value 
determination. 

(4) Use of collected grade prices or quoted 
grade prices for application to mill scale re- 
covery in selling value determination. 

C. Plywood Mill Scale Study. 

(1) Use of new mill scale studies. 

(2) Adjustment of mill scale study recov- 
ery ratio to reflect difference of scaling be- 
tween study and normal scaling practice. 

(3) Use of collected, quoted, or developed 
veneer prices from plywood for application 
to mill study recovery. 

(4) Use of collected or quoted plywood 
prices. 

D. Experienced Selling Values. 

(1) Lumber and specialties. 

(2) Plywood and specialties. 

E. Adjustment of experienced selling val- 
ues to reflect timber quality differences. 

(1) By batch testing. 

(2) By identifying the zone average log 
mix for lumber and plywood logs, and devel- 
oping a relative adjustment factor. 

(3) By using lumber relatives only, or ply- 
wood relatives only. 


2. Manufacturing Cost Estimates 


A. Properly identifiable cost collections 
from the same operations furnishing selling 
values will be applied to time study data 
for lumber manufacture. 

B. Costs to be placed on same measure- 
ment unit as used for selling values. 

C. Manufacturing overruns and selling 
value overruns must be constant. 


3. Logging Costs 

A. Based on same measurement unit used 
with selling values and manufacturing costs. 

B. Logging costs will be collected from a 
representative sample of loggers and average 
costs will be determined for a zone or geo- 
graphical area. 

C. Properly identifiable average logging 
costs will be applied to time study data on 
each sale. 

D. Because of different practices resulting 
from different stand and topographic con- 
ditions we agreed to continue the following 
appraisal items independently by each agen- 
cy. 

(1) Estimate of road construction costs, 
although unit cost information will be inter- 
changed in the interest of securing better 
estimates by both agencies. 

(2) Other logging costs, including such 
things as slash disposal, reforestation, ero- 
sion control, stream clearance, etc. 


4. Methods Used in Current Pricing 


Both agencies use current pricing meth- 
ods in order to keep in touch with market 
trends. The Forest Service method is based 
on adjustment of average realizations by the 
percentage change in lumber and plywood 
indices each calendar quarter from the base 
period on which average realizations are 
based. 

The Forest Service uses the monthly lum- 
ber price indices of the Western Wood Prod- 
ucts Association for these current pricing 
adjustments. These indices are computed 
from shipping invoices. 

BLM computes selling values directly from 
lumber price quotations in trade publica- 
tions. Prices used are a three-month rol 
average which is recomputed whenever a $2 
per M board-feet change in the average three- 
month selling value occurs, 
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Significant differences between these two 
procedures are: 

A. WWPA indices are based on actual 
transactions documented by shipping in- 
voices. Trade publications are expert opin- 
ions on lumber price levels. 

B. The shipping invoices used to compute 
WWPA indices normally become available 
from three to six weeks after an order is 
booked. The trade publication price reports 
are expert opinions on the prevailing level 
at which orders are being booked. 

C. The Forest Service contract provides for 
a quarterly stumpage price adjustment based 
on 50 percent of the difference between a 
base index stated in the contract and the 
index for the most recent calendar quarter. 
BLM contracts have no such escalation 
provision. 

D. Forest Service selling values are ad- 
justed at regular three-month intervals. 
BLM selling values are adjusted only when 
a change in value of more than $2 per M 
board feet develops. When such a change 
occurs, the price base becomes the three- 
month period preceding it. Hence BLM price 
base is of indefinite duration and the 90-day 
period from which it is derived can be any 
consecutive portion of the year. 

These two methods of current pricing will 
be studied. 


C. Units of measure in western Oregon 


In the Douglas-fir region, the Forest Serv- 
ice uses the industry's unit of measure, which 
is bureau scale. Bureau scale is the produc- 
tion unit used in industry cost computations. 
Forest Service scale cruises for appraisals are 
designed to estimate log outturn in bureau 
scale units. Stumpage payments for virtually 
all Forest Service sales in the Douglas-fir 
region are based on a log scale. Scaling serv- 
ices furnished by the five established bureaus 
in the Douglas-fir region are accepted for 
purposes of computing stumpage payments 
by the Forest Service. When the scale is per- 
formed by Forest Service employees, they 
work under instructions which are compa- 
rable to those followed by bureau scalers. 
The major special features of bureau scale 
in the Douglas-fir region which sets this unit 
of measure apart from industry and Forest 
Service scaling practices elsewhere are as 
follows: 

1. Fractional inches are dropped (not 
rounded to the nearest inch) in determining 
log diameters. 

2. No taper is allowed in logs up to 40 feet 
in length. 

3. For logs over 40 feet in length, an al- 
lowance of one-inch taper per ten foot of 
length is made. 

4. Defect deductions are made by length 
and diameter cut rather than by the squared 
defect method. 

The tree cruise volumes for developing 
the stumpage appraisal used by the Bureau 
of Land Management are the volumes upon 
which the total appraised (minimum ac- 
ceptable) price of the sale is based. The vol- 
ume is found by an individual assessment for 
all trees of each diameter and height (num- 
ber of 16-foot logs) to the point where the 
diameter inside bark is one-half of the diam- 
eter inside bark at a height of 16 feet. Later, 
through use of a computer, the Scribner 
approximation formula is applied to each 16- 
foot segment using a stand average form 
class and hyperbolic rate of taper developed 
by Bruce? 

The contrast between this method and the 
major features of bureau scale listed pre- 
viously are as follows: 

1. The volume tables are computed on the 
basis of rounding diameters to the closest 
inch. 

2. Taper is allowed for at regular 16-foot 
intervals. 


1 Girard, James W., and Bruce, Donald; 
Board Foot Volume Tables for 16-foot logs. 
44 pp., Portland, Oregon (1949). 
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3. The taper at each 16-foot interval is 
calculated by a mathematical formula based 
on measurement of sample trees. The rate of 
taper thus determined is substantially more 
than the one inch in 10 feet used in bureau 
scaling. 


For the same tract of timber, Forest Serv- 
ice and Bureau of Land Management meas- 
urement systems and sale procedures will 
produce substantially different number of 
payment units (thousand board feet). These 
differences will arise from several sources. 

1. The geometry of bureau scale specifica- 
tions as compared to specifications for 16- 
foot volume table cruising. The percentage 
of difference due to this cause will be af- 
fected by the size of timber but will be rea- 
sonably uniform if it is assumed that all 
logs will be bucked and scaled in 40-foot 
lengths. A detailed tree-by-tree comparison 
for one sample area of the gross volume 
determined by Bureau of Land Management 
method with the gross volume of the same 
trees if cruised on bureau scale specifica- 
tions and at uniform 40-foot lengths was 
made jointly by the two agencies. The re- 
sults of this analysis indicated that the 
Forest Service volume should be increased 
by 18.3 percent to equal the BLM volume. 
The corresponding adjustment to convert 
Bureau of Land Management scale into 
Forest Service volume would be to multiply 
the Bureau of Land Management cruise vol- 
ume by .847. 

2. Since the Forest Service scale Is based 
on actual bucking practice, the actual scale 
will be affected by deviations from a uniform 
40-foot log length. Where logs longer than 
40 feet are produced, the allowance of one 
inch in 10 feet for taper may result in a 
lower scale than if logc were produced at a 
uniform 4C feet. 

3. In a scale sale, log scaling is done after 
the breakage has occurred. Internal defects 
can be identified at the end of each log and 
defects on the side of logs can be inspected 
at close range. In estimating volumes of 
standing trees, b must necessarily be 
estimated. Defect deductions are adjusted 
for such visible evidence as can be detected 
in the standing tree, based on experience. 

4. The actual utilization practice of a 
particular operator is a variable which af- 
fects the final volume outturn in terms of 
log scale. 

A systematic exploration of the difference 
in volume between Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and Forest Service method has 
never been attempted. One such test would 
be comparisons of scaled log outturn from 
Forest Service sales which had been cruised 
by the Bureau of Land Management before 
cutting A series of observations 
would be needed to establish the degree of 
variability in volume under different con- 
ditions. Comparisons also could be made by 
obtaining bureau scale of log outturn from 
cruise sales made by the Bureau of Land 
Management. A series of paired observa- 
tions of these two methods would throw 
some light on whether the utilization ob- 
tained under a cruise sale is more intensive 
than that obtained under a scale sale. The 
two agencies are planning to develop a series 
of these tests. 

The two agencies have agreed that an ap- 
proximate adjustment to put volume deter- 
minations on a common basis would be to 
increase Forest Service volumes by 18 per- 
cent to equal BLM volume and to multiply 
BLM volume by .848 to equal Forest Service 
volume. This conversion ratio is used in this 
statement. 

D. Summary of reviews of Federal timber 
pricing policies and valuation procedures 
Beginning in the 1950's, there have been 

a series of investigations, studies, audits, and 

reviews of the activities of the two agencies 

which have been concerned primarily or 

collaterally with timber pricing policies. A 
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brief description and characterization of 
these past inquiries is furnished. 


1. 1954 House H on Marking and 
Pricing of Timber in National Forests 


The first Congressional inquiry into pric- 
ing policies for national forest timber was 
a hearing held by the public lands subcom- 
mittee of the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee in 1954. A copy of the 
printed record of this hearing is included 
in the Appendix as item 5. 

During late 1953 and early 1954, the lum- 
ber market suffered its first decline after the 
higher price levels developed from the 
Korean War. A number of California lumber- 
men presented testimony which criticized 
the Forest Service for alleged use of trans- 
action evidence in its determinations of ad- 
vertised value. The Forest Service defended 
its pricing policies to a considerable extent 
on the basis of bidding records. The public 
lands subcommittee took no action on these 
hearings. These hearings do provide a record 
of industry objection to Forest Service pric- 
ing policies during a rather mild recession 
in the lumber market and a statement of 
Forest Service position on appraisals as of 
1954. In that statement of position, the 
analysis of transaction evidence was stressed 
more by the Forest Service than it is in cur- 
rent appraisal manual instructions. Indus- 
try’s attack was centered on this particular 
phase of the Forest Service appraisal policy. 


2. McKinsey and Company Review 


In the fall of 1954, McKinsey and Com- 
pany, a nationally known management con- 
sulting firm, was employed to make an evalu- 
ation of Forest Service timber sales ac- 
tivities. This included a review of appraisal 
procedures and pricing policies. This was the 
first outside review of Forest Service pricing 
policies. This report was widely circulated 
among the interested persons in the forest 
products industry. This report concluded 
that Forest Service appraised prices were 
within the zone of fair market value. 
McKinsey and Company stated that Forest 
Service appraised prices approximate those 
charged by private sellers. The report stated: 
“The Forest Service, therefore, is receiving 
full value for the timber it sells, and for the 
extent that comparison is possible, its reali- 
zation compares favorably with that achieved 
from the sale of private and other public 
stumpage.” A copy of the McKinsey and 
Company report, together with the Forest 
Service comments of November 1, 1955 on it, 
is included in the Appendix as item 6. 


3. Federal Timber Sale Policy Review by 
House and Senate Sub-Committees in 
1955-1956 


In 1955 a Senate subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
and a subcommittee of the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee joined forces 
and held hearings on Federal timber sale 
policies in California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. These hearings were held in Novem- 
ber 1955 and were followed up by a hearing 
in Washington in February 1956. Congress- 
man Chudoff served as chairman during the 
course of these joint hearings. The Commit- 
tee staff prepared an extensive report and 
the two subcommittees adopted certain pub- 
lished recommendations. In 1958 the Sen- 
ate subcommittee reprinted its recommenda- 
tions with comments from the Federal agen- 
cies on each of them. A copy is included in 
the Appendix as item 7. 

This Congressional investigation was not 
aimed primarily at timber pricing policies. 
The investigation was made in an entirely 
different economic environment than the 
public lands subcommittee inquiry in 1954. 
By the fall of 1955 and early 1956, there had 
been a marked upturn in the lumber market. 
The forest products industries were booming. 
The main emphasis was on means to find a 
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bigger source of supply of raw materials from 
the Federal timberlands. 

The one specific recommendation on tim- 
ber pricing was item k-3, which read: “The 
agencies should compute an appraised price 
consistent with the fair market value of tim- 
ber, as established by competitive bids for 
comparable timber.” In the 1958 responses, 
both the Forest Service and the Bureau of 
Land Management pointed out there was no 
basic disagreement with the recommenda- 
tion but there were probably differences in 
interpretation of how controlling and what 
adjustments were appropriate in consider- 
ing the pertinency of transaction evidence. 


4. An Examination of Some Economic Aspects 
of Forest Service Stumpage Prices and Ap- 
praisal Policies 
In 1958 the Forest Service employed Dr. 

Sidney Weintraub, Professor of Economics, 
University of Pennsylvania, to review its 
stumpage prices and appraisal policy. His 
report of approximately 200 pages was repro- 
duced and distributed by the Forest Service. 
The report is now out of print. Dr. Wein- 
traub had had no previous experience in 
the forest products industry or in timber 
appraisal matters. His report was primarily 
for use as background material by those re- 
sponsible for formulating Forest Service ap- 
praisal policies. He presented a new and 
fresh viewpoint. Dr. Weintraub’s report is a 
rather broad and rambling analysis. It sup- 
ports the use of transaction analysis. It sug- 
gests that the major objective of price and 
appraisal policy would be: (1) to move the 
annual yield quota onto the market for 
harvesting; and (2) to maintain a lumber 
industry of such present and prospective fu- 
ture size as to enable sustained-yield pro- 
grams to be met. 


5. Timber Appraisal Review Committee 


A thorough general review of timber ap- 
praisal policies and procedures was made by 
a three man committee organized by the For- 
est Service at the request of the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the first half of 1963. A, C. 
Worrell, Professor of Forest Economics at 
Yale University; A. N. Lockwood, a past presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Real Estate 
Appraisers; and M. J. Lauridsen, Valuation 
Engineer, Internal Revenue Service, com- 
prised the committee. The committee oper- 
ated with complete autonomy. Its report 
dated June 1, 1963, is undoubtedly the most 
thorough review of timber appraisal proce- 
dures which has been made. The report of 
the committee and the comments of the For- 
est Service, dated November 7, 1963, are in- 
cluded in the Appendix as item 8. The find- 
ings of the committee have received substan- 
tial support from industry spokesmen. 

The committee questioned whether the 
analytical procedure as used by the Forest 
Service developed fair market value. It rec- 
ommended retention of analytical appraisals 
to an operator of average efficiency. It rec- 
ommended that such appraisals be termed 
the determination of “acceptable price.” It 
recommended that this acceptable price be 
determined by use of a uniform allowance 
for profit in all appraisals. The allowance for 
risk would be varied to conform with the par- 
ticular risk conditions of each sale. The com- 
mittee stated that such an appraised price is 
the maximum an operator of average effi- 
ciency could be expected to pay when not un- 
der compulsion by competition to offer more. 

In its comments of November 7, 1963, the 
Forest Service pointed out that under most 
circumstances its appraised prices would be 
virtually identical with those arrived at un- 
der the committee’s proposal. However, there 
are circumstances when adherence to the 
committee’s suggestion would result in sub- 
stantially different value determination than 
the facts justify. Some circumstances will be 
encountered where use of transaction evi- 
dence as a guide to adjustment of profit ra- 
tios must be used. 
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While there is much critical analysis of 
Forest Service appraisal procedures in the 
committee’s report, the basic procedures fol- 
lowed by the Forest Service are strongly sup- 
ported. The entire discussion in the commit- 
tee’s report is based on the proposition that 
cost and selling values will be ascertained 
from operators’ records. 


6. Report of Investigation of the Sale of 
Government owned timber in the Pacific 
Northwest during calendar years 1947-1951. 
by the Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Department of the Interior 


This report of the General Accounting 
Office in March 1953 covered an investigation 
of the timber sales practices of the Forest 
Service and the Bureau of Land Management 
during the period 1947-1951. Significantly, 
the report dwelled upon the degree of com- 
petition for Federal timber and the various 
factors which influence competition. The re- 
port concluded that the following factors 
have a “distinctly adverse bearing on the 
degree of effective competition for each indi- 
vidual tract of timber offered for sale and in 
the net amount of revenue accruing to the 
Treasury: (a) “gentlemen’s agreements” 
among operators to restrict competitive bid- 
ding, (b) private control, through private 
ownership of contiguous land and access 
roads, (c) administrative policies of the 
agencies with regard to the method of ac- 

uiring access roads, (d) timber selling prac- 
tices of the agencies, and (e) the effect of the 
application of the capital gain and loss pro- 
vision of the Internal Revenue Code (26 
US.C. 117(k)).” 

The timber selling practices of the two 
agencies were analyzed separately. With re- 
spect to BLM the GAO also concluded from 
a study of some 912 timber sales made during 
the study period, that the sales on a lump 
sum basis (cruise) resulted in a significant 
loss of revenue to the Government. This 
conclusion by the GAO caused the Office of 
the Secretary, Department of the Interior, 
to write a seven-page rebuttal to the report 
‘contending that the conclusion was based 
upon false premises. 


7. 1962 Senate Commerce Committee Hear- 
ings on Problems of Softwood Industry 


A decline in lumber and plywood prices 
began in the last half of 1960 and continued 
through 1961. By the spring of 1962, a severe 
profit squeeze resulted in production cur- 
tailment, mill closures, and unemployment 
in some timber dependent areas. The impact 
of Canadian lumber imports increased. Be- 
cause of this situation, the Senate Commerce 
Committee held a series of hearings on prob- 
lems of the softwood lumber ind 
between April 16 and June 18, 1962 at Olym- 
pia, Washington; Portland, Oregon; Lewis- 
ton, Idaho; and Washington, D.C. These 
hearings have been printed as a Senate doc- 
ument in three parts. 

The difficulties of Pacific Northwest lum- 
ber producers in meeting Canadian compe- 
tition was laid primarily to (1) higher costs 
for intercoastal shipment of domestic lum- 
ber than lumber shipments from British 
Columbia to the east coast and (2) higher 
stumpage prices for National Forest timber 
than for timber from Crown lands in British 
Columbia. At that time there was a strong 
sentiment to do everything possible within 
sound conservation practice to market more 
National Forest timber so that the spread 
between bid and appraised prices would be 
reduced, There were also numerous charges 
at the hearings that appraised prices for Na- 
tional Forest timber in the Douglas-fir region 
were unreasonably high. 

E. P. Cliff, Chief of the Forest Service, ap- 
peared before the Senate Committee on June 
15, 1962. (See pages 154-263, Part I of Senate 
Commerce Committee Hearings, 87th Con- 
gress, on “Problems of Softwood Lumber In- 
dustry.”) In his prepared statement, Mr. 
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Cliff cited several actions taken at that time 
to reduce appraised prices, He was cross- 
questioned at length on the adequacy of 
these pricing actions by Committee mem- 
bers. There was no suggestion that the price 
reduction action should not have been 
taken. 

In this statement to the Committee, the 
concept of the 42 National Forests of the 
Pacific Coast and Inland Empire States 
where demand for timber is in excess of 
volume available for sale was first devel- 
oped. Allowable cuts, volumes sold and cut, 
and bid and appraised prices for the years 
1959, 1960, and 1961 for these 42 National 
Forests was the central theme of the Forest 
Service statement. 

The record of these Senate and Commerce 
Committee hearings clearly document indus- 
try problems during the most recent lumber 
price dip. A concern over stumpage prices 
for National Forest timber is brought out 
both in the industry spokesman testimony 
at the field hearings and the cross-examina- 
tion of Mr. Cliff at the hearing in Wash- 
ington. 


E. Pending and proposed reviews 


The reviews involving Federal timber 
pricing matters are underway or planned. 


1. Competition for National Forest Timber in 
the Pacific Northwest by Walter J. Mead 


This study is an analysis of the difference 
between bid and appraised prices for timber 
in Forest Service Region 6 from 1959 to 1963, 
inclusive. This report is being prepared for 
the Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment 
Station by Walter J. Mead, of the faculty of 
the Santa Barbara branch of the University 
of California. The full report is in manu- 
script form and undergoing final editing. Mr. 
Mead furnished a preview of his work in a 
memorandum to the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. That memorandum has been given 
considerable circulation. A copy is attached, 
together with Forest Service and Bureau of 
Land Management comments included in 
the Appendix as item 9, 


2. Interagency Review of Conversion Values 


BLM and FS analyzed the relationships 
between the appraisal elements and the data 
used by each agency. The purpose of this 
analysis was to determine where, if any, there 
were differences which could be resolved by 
further detailed review. 

Data was obtained on average appraisal 
pricing and costs for all national forest sales 
in western Oregon for a year and one-half 
period, from July 1, 1964, to December 31, 
1965, and compared to similar costs used in 
BLM appraisal sales in western Oregon 
during the one year period January 1, 1965, 
to December 31, 1965. 

From this analysis it appeared that sig- 
nificant differences were in two logging cost 
items (transportation and felling and buck- 
ing costs) and in the profit margin. 

As a result of this analysis both agencies 
are proceeding with the plan as explained in 
II B of this report. 

3. Interagency Profit Study 1966 

One of the recommendations of the Tim- 
ber Appraisal Review Committee was that a 
thorough economic study of profit margin be 
made. 

“A further study of profit levels for use in 
appraisals, as suggested by the Appraisal Re- 
view Committee, is desirable. The study 
should review the various sources of profit 
compilations by industries and industry-size 
classes and establish a systematic basis for 
interpretation of such statistics both from 
year to year and on a comparative basis be- 
tween industries. A comprehensive statement 
on this subject should prove quite helpful 
in establishing common understanding with 
industry on the significance and interpreta- 
tion of published profits statistics. A needed 
second phase for study is the significance and 
use of data on attained profits in past years 
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for guidance in setting profit margins in ap- 
praisals which estimate costs and margins 
applicable to future cutting. 

“The Forest Service has made two previ- 
ous attempts to obtain effective analysis and 
advice on the subject of profit levels through 
independent studies by persons not previous- 
ly connected with National Forest timber ap- 
praisal activities. (The work of the Timber 
Appraisal Review Committee is one of these 
attempts.) The fact that, as pointed out by 
the Committee, further study is still needed 
suggests that joint effort by personnel re- 
sponsible for National Forest timber ap- 
praisals with qualified economists is needed. 
We plan to pursue these studies with the as- 
sistance of other agencies of the Department 
on this basis.” 

It now appears advisable to expand this 
study into a full scale interagency review of 
both levels and procedures for setting profit 
margins in timber appraisals. The two agen- 
cies will proceed to organize for the conduct 
of this study at the earliest practicable date. 


III. ARE AGENCY SALE PROGRAMS AND PROCEDURES 
SUCH AS TO OBTAIN FAIR RETURN TO THE 
GOVERNMENT? 

A. Timber sale policies 


1. Continuous Offerings of Allowable Cut at 
Even Flow 


(a) Forest Service. Regulation S-, para- 
graph a, of the Secretary of Agriculture (36 
CFR 221.6) reads as follows: 

„(a) One of the prime objectives of Na- 
tional Forest management is to develop an 
orderly program of timber sales designed to 
obtain the regular harvest of National Forest 
timber and allowable cutting rates as deter- 
mined by timber management plans pre- 
pared in accordance with section 221.3 (a) 
for management of National Forest timber 
resources.” 

Section 2430.2 of the Forest Service 
Manual supplements the Secretary's instruc- 
tions by pointing out that the timber sales 
program is an important segment of the 
total program of multiple-use sustained- 
yield management for the National Forests. 
This section of the Manual recognizes that 
adequate markets of timber are dependent 
on progressive and healthy forest products 
industry. In the long run, the successful 
sales program is dependent on a market 
generated by healthy forest products 
industry. 

Forest Service policy is to offer the full 
allowable cut in working circles where there 
is milling capacity to use it each year. 
Fluctuations in prices of forest products are 
refiected in timber appraisals but do not in- 
fluence the rate of timber offerings. Thus a 
high level of bid premiums does not result 
in increasing the volume of National Forest 
timber offerings. 

A substantial recession in forest product 
prices can have the effect of making most 
of the timber in some working circles eco- 
nomically inoperable. If the reduction in 
conversion value is such as to still leave a 
profit margin of 50 percent or more of 
normal, no shift in the rate of timber offer- 
ings is made. If the product price drop re- 
sults in profit margins of less than 50 per- 
cent of normal (after allowance for payment 
of stumpage at minimum rates), the volume 
offered for sale is usually reduced because of 
lack of interest by mills in making timber 
purchases. 

Fiscal year 1965 


Quarter Number | Percent | Volume | Percent 
of sales 
137 29.4 | 331,687 28.2 
106 22,6 | 265,623 22.6 
77 16.5 | 179,327 15.3 
147 31.5 | 398, 574 33.8 
407 | 100, 0 |1, 175,211 100. U 
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(b) Bureau of Land Management.—In the 
Act of August 28, 1987, the Congress of the 
United States directed that the Oæ lands be 
managed for permanent forest production in 
conformity with the principles of sustained 
yield. The Congress also directed that the an- 
nual productive capacity of such lands be de- 
termined and timber in such amounts sold 
each year. The Act specified that an amount 
not less than 500 million board feet be sold 
annually pending determination of the sus- 
tained-yield capacity. The sustained-yield 
capacity of the O&C lands was first deter- 
mined in 1948. It has been revised 10 times 
and the current allowable cut is 1127 MM 
b. f. Since 1952, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment has offered the full allowable cut for 
sale. 

In compliance with this Congressional di- 
rective, the Bureau has, since 1951, prepared 
formal plans for the sale of timber on an an- 
nual basis. The plans are formulated at the 
field level based upon criteria set forth in law 
and regulation. The plans are reviewed by the 
public generally and the district advisory 
boards specifically prior to adoption and pub- 
lication. A timber sale plan consits of a list- 
ing, by legal description, of every parcel 
of timber to be offered for competitive sale. 
For each parcel listed there is shown the ap- 
proximate volume to be sold and the prob- 
able period (quarter) during the plan year 
when the timber will be offered for sale. (An 
example of a typical timber sale plan for a 
western Oregon district is included in the 
Appendix as Item 10.) The plans seek to pro- 
vide an even distribution of sales during the 
plan year. 

Emphasis is given to scheduling sales to 
meet forest development needs and to permit 
an orderly and efficient programming of 
sales preparation by field foresters. The fol- 
lowing distribution of sales in western Ore- 
gon during fiscal year 1965 illustrates this: 

Third quarter (January, February, and 
March) activity is generally at a reduced 
level as compared with other quarters of 
the year because of weather conditions and 
the fact that some areas become inaccessi- 
ble during the winter months. The Bureau 
does not seek to maximize dollar returns 
from the sale of timber through manipula- 
tion of sales schedules. Nor does it seek to 
interpret the market and tailor sales sched- 
ules to meet optimum pricing situations. 

2. Community Support Considerations 

(a) Forest Service——A portion of Regula- 
tion S-3 is pertinent to community support 
objectives in National Forest management 
plans and sale p: Regulation S-3 
prescribes procedures for management plan- 
ning activity. Item (a) of that Regulation 
(36 CFR 221.3 (a)) provides as follows: 

(a) Management plans for National For- 
est timber resources shall be prepared and 
revised, as needed, for working circles or 
other practicable units of National Forest. 
Such plans shall: 

(1) Be designed to aid in providing a con- 
tinuous supply of National Forest timber for 
the use and necessities of the citizens of the 
United States. 

(2) Be based on the principle of sustained 
yield, with due consideration to the condition 
of the area and the timber stands covered 
by the plan, 

(3) Provide, so far as feasible, an even flow 
of National Forest timber in order to facili- 
tate the stabilization of communities and of 
opportunities for employment. 

(4) Provide for coordination of timber pro- 
duction and harvesting with other uses of 
National Forest land in accordance with the 
principles of multiple use management. 

(5) Establish the allowable cutting rate 
which is the maximum amount of timber 
which may be cut from the National Forest 
lands within the unit by years or other 
periods. 

(6) Be approved by the Chief, Forest 
Service, unless authority for such approval 
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8 be delegated to subordinates by the 
Chief, 

Item (a) (3) of Regulation S-3 establishes 
the policy of cutting at an even rate on the 
National Forests in order to facilitate stabi- 
lization of communities and opportunities 
for employment. This policy is applied to 
the timber in National Forest ownership. 
Fluctuations in the rate of cutting of timber 
in other ownerships is not taken into account 
because there is no practical means to get 
firm commitments on the future manage- 
ment of such properties. (The Cooperative 
Sustained Yield Unit Act of March 29, 1944 
was designed for this purpose. In 1957 the 
Department announced it planned to estab- 
lish no further cooperative sustained-yield 
units under this permissive law.) The Forest 
Service feels that its major contribution 
towards community stability is a regular 
sales program at allowable cutting rates. 

(b) Bureau of Land Management.—Upon 
its enactment the O&C Act the 
significance of the O&C lands to the economy 
of western Oregon. Congress specified that 
the lands be d in such manner as to 
“contribute to the economic stability of local 
communities and industry. .. The impor- 
tance of BLM lands to the western Oregon 
economy is illustrated by the following 
statistics developed by the Pacific North- 
west Forest and Range Experiment Station 
for calendar years 1963 and 1964 which show 
that logs originating from BLM in western 
Oregon accounted for 188% and 19.4%, 
respectively, of total log production. Since 
1961 in excess of 50% of the total log produc- 
tion in western Oregon has been derived from 
public lands of which 35% was from BLM 
lands. This trend is expected to continue 
with more pressure put on public lands, 
Installed capacity in sawmills and plywood 
plants continues to exceed total log produc- 
tion; in western Oregon this capacity ex- 
ceeds production by approximately 1 billion 
board feet. 

BLM programs have been geared to long- 
term management goals designed to keep the 
land productive in perpetuity. Sales pro- 
grams seek a distribution of sales throughout 
western Oregon to maximize the opportunity 
for competition. Sales are generally restricted 
to small volume sales (average size for FX 
1964 and 1965 was 2.6MM) to increase the 
opportunity of prospective purchasers to 
bid. Access to all sales is guaranteed by the 
Bureau before a parcel is offered for sale thus, 
again, giving all bidders an equal chance to 
participate. Sales are offered insofar as prac- 
tical on schedule to keep timber supplies 
continuously available to the industry rather 
than to take advantage of market conditions. 
Contract periods are of short duration thus 
encouraging timber to be cut and processed 
promptly and at the same time limiting the 
opportunity to speculate in Government 
timber by purchasers. Development of the 
timber resource through road construction 
is geared to long-term needs consistent with 
all resources, Much road construction is ac- 
complished under the terms of timber sale 
contracts. Contracts contain provisions de- 
signed to protect the site and hasten regen- 
eration of successive timber crops. 

The BLM, through its sales policies and 
programs, seeks a balance between dollar 
return and management goals. Each must 
be considered. An objective of seeking the 
last nickel in the sale of timber would 
thwart long-term management goals. The 
return from the sale of Government timber 
must also be measured in the improvements 
to the land after the timber has been cut 
and removed. It is necessary to consider in- 
vestments in planning and manage- 
ment which will be paid off in generations 
to come. 

3. Multiple Use Considerations 

(a) Forest Service—The Multiple Use 

Sustained Yield Act of June 12, 1960 (16 
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USC 528-31) gives statutory recognition to 
long established management practices for 
the National Forests. Commercial timber 
utilization on commercial National Forest 
lands is excluded or modified if necessary 
to meet requirements of other uses, such as 
scenic preservation, occupancy needs, and 
watershed protection. There are relatively 
few scenic classifications on the National 
Forests where cutting is excluded, Most 
scenic classifications provide for special 
forms of cutting and longer rotations than 
in the same forest type subject to full com- 
mercial management. The requirements in 
timber sale contracts to meet these prescrip- 
tions must be recognized in the timber ap- 
praisal as operating costs. Requirements in 
the interest of watershed protection also 
result in higher operating costs which are 
recognized in appraisals and reduce ap- 
praised and bid values. In these areas where 
for either scenic or watershed purposes spe- 
cial restrictions on cutting are imposed, ap- 
praised and bid prices for National Forest 
timber will be less than prices obtained by 
other owners who are not requiring com- 
parable cutting practices. 

(b) Bureau of Land Management.—BLM 
policy objectives and guidelines set forth in 
IA-4 stress the importance of the multiple 
use concept in the management of forest 
land, Congress recognized the multiple use 
aspects of the O&O lands when it admonished 
future administrators of the Act to 
the lands in such a manner to protect water- 
sheds and streamflow and to provide recre- 
ational facilities. 

Basic policy in the BLM Manual relating 
directly to valuation of timber states that no 
single purpose such as financial returns is 
to be overemphasized. Each timber sale area 
is to include individually tailored safeguards 
to reduce soil erosion to the minimum. Also, 
stream channels are to be left free of logging 
debris which might damage downstream 
property or game fish habitat. 

Any timber sales made on BLM lands hay- 
ing significant existing or potential scenic 
and recreation, wildlife, or game fish values 
shall be conducted in such a manner that 
these values are fully considered and where 
reasonably possible, the values enhanced, 

On any single sale area any or all of the 
foregoing factors would influence the sale 
requirements. Some of these factors are 
readily quantifiable in the timber appraisal 
(such as costs of stream clearance, snag fell- 
ing, selective logging, slash disposal, and 
water barring of roads). These factors would 
constitute direct costs varying from $0.25/M 
bd. ft. to perhaps $5.00/M bd, ft. 

Other multiple use considerations which 
are applied to a much greater area are much 
more difficult to attach a dollar value to. 
However, they are no less real than those 
factors quantified above. Some of these con- 
siderations are effects on total allowable cuts 
by restricting logging along streams and 
highways, or in heavy use areas such as a 
campground, location of a logging road away 
from a fishing stream and in a more costly 
location and requiring costly timber yarding 
practices to protect the soil from erosion. All 
these multiple use considerations affect (re- 
duce) the valuation placed on public timber. 
They constitute an obligation to the public 
forest administrators; an important one 
which tempers those who would strive for 
the last dollar at the expense of these con- 
siderations. 

B. Sale design 
1. Sale Size 


(a) Forest Service—The Forest Service 
varies the size of its advertised sales to fit 
the various combinations of circumstances 
encountered. Some of the factors which in- 
fluence size of sale are: (1) Size of estab- 
lished milis, (2) Timber stand and topo- 
graphic conditions, (3) Access problems, and 
(4) Competitive situation. In general, me- 
dium to small scale size classes are favored. 
Large sales are used only where there are 
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special problems such as high cost roads to 
be built by purchasers or where installation 
of a new milling facility is needed. The ob- 
jective of the Forest Service is to make sale 
offerings in size classes which are suitable 
to the needs of the established local indus- 
try. 

Summary Table 1 is based on Appendix 
Table 3-A. It shows sale size class compari- 
sons for all the western Regions. The per- 
centage distribution of sales by size class 
is quite consistent within each Region for 
the two fiscal years under study. The size 
class distribution between Regions is general- 
ly dissimilar, Regions 1, 4, and 6 have the 
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highest proportion of sales in the five to 15 
million foot class. Regions 2, 3, and 5 have 
the highest proportion in the size class above 
15 million board feet. Regions 1 and 4 have 
close to 30 percent of their sale volume in 
the size class between two and five million 
board feet. It is surprising to note that Re- 
gion 6 has close to 10 percent of the sale 
volume in sales from $2,000 to two million 
feet. This is a greater proportion of small 
sales than attained by any other Region. 
Region 2 is the only Region which had a 
significant switch in its sale size class pro- 
portions between 1964 and 1965. Average 
sale size was reduced substantially in 1965. 


Summary TABLE 1 
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From the bid ratios it is evident that com- 
petition was of minor significance in Regions 
2, 3, and 4. In Regions 1, 5, and 6, competi- 
tion was strong. There were conflicting trends 
between Region 6 and Regions 1 and 5. In 
both Regions 1 and 5, the bid index was lower 
in FY 65 than in FY 64. In Region 6 the bid 
index in FY 65 was higher than in FY 64. 
In all three competitive Regions, the high- 
est bid indices were for sales between five 
and 15 million feet. This is the sale size group 
with the largest proportion of volume for 
each of these Regions. In general, there is no 
distinct pattern of bid index variation by 
sale size classes. 


Sale size class comparison for sawlogs in the western regions (Forest Service) advertised sales in fiscal year 1964 and 1965 


k Sale size classes 
3 Fiscal Total — Bid index, 
Region year volume all sales 
(million $2,000 to 2 MM bd.ft. 2 MM to 5 MM bd.ft. 5 MM to 15 MM bd. ft. Over 15 MM bd. ft. 
board feet) eee E E E 
Percent by | Bid index | Percent by | Bid index | Percentby | Bid index | Percentby | Bid index 
volume volume volume volume 
5: We 1964 1,255 7.2 1.77 26.8 2.14 51.2 2.08 14.8 1.64 2.01 
1 1965 1,214 8.6 1,53 28.1 1.74 49.1 1.82 14.2 1.03 1.64 
2 1964 449 5.5 1.26 5.8 1. 39 31.2 1,09 57.5 1.01 1, 08 
2 1965 265 7.5 1.02 16.6 1.11 55.1 1.01 20.8 1.01 1,02 
: We 1964 439 3.2 1, 08 3.2 1.00 16.4 1,00 77.2 1.04 1, 03 
3. 1965 547 3.1 1.24 4.0 1.54 11.5 1.00 81.4 1.20 1.20 
4. — 1964 404 6.4 1.06 27.0 1.13 57.4 1.05 9.2 1.03 1.07 
Bs 1965 459 5.0 1.06 30.8 1.09 57.2 1.15 7.0 1.02 1.12 
5. 1964 2,204 2.9 1.58 5.7 1.87 37.5 1.72 53.9 1.67 1.70 
5.— 1965 2,185 2.6 1.49 5.7 1.51 34.2 1.60 57.5 1.59 1.58 
6 1964 , 559 9.3 1.37 15.5 1.49 46.3 1.59 28.9 1,35 1,49 
99799 — 1965 4, 487 10.1 1.59 15.1 1.78 49.6 1.88 25.2 1.68 1.78 
Total, regions 1 to 6. 1964 9,310 6.9 1.41 14.1 1.58 43.3 1.63 35.7 1.43 1,54 
Total, regions 1 to 6. 1965 9, 157 7.4 1.57 14.7 1.72 44.1 1. 80 33.8 1. 58 1,70 


(b) Bureau of Land Management.—BLM 
sale size varies but is influenced primarily 
by the following factors: 

(1) Manual requirement that size should 
be varied with the expressed needs of the 
local forest industries and generally kept less 
than 10 MM board feet to increase the num- 
ber of opportunities to purchase. 

(2) Good timber management limitations. 

(3) Topographic and timber stand condi- 
tions. 

(4) Access considerations. 

(5) Scattered land pattern. 

Large sales are the exception rather than 


the rule and have been used in catastrophic 
situations (such as blowdown resulting from 
the 1962 storm) and to permit necessary road 
development in high road cost areas. 
Summary Table 2 is based on Appendix 
Table 4-A, It shows sale size class compari- 
sons by BLM states. The distribution of sales 
is quite similar within each state for the two 
fiscal years. Except for Oregon, there are only 
two sales which exceeded five million board 
feet in all the other states for both years. 
Sixty-one percent of the volume sold in all 
states except Oregon is in the size class of 
less than two million board feet. Fifteen per- 
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cent of the volume sold in Oregon is in this 
same small size class. Also, 92 percent of the 
total volume sold is sold in sales averaging 
smaller than 15 million board feet. Average 
sale size was virtually the same for each fiscal 
year (2.6 million board feet.) 

Overall the highest bid ratio was for sales 
less than five million board feet. One excep- 
tion to this was the hid ratio in Oregon for 
1965 for sales in excess of 15 million board 
feet. In states other than Oregon the bid 
ratios were highest for those sales in the two 
to five million foot size. 


Sale size class comparison BLM timber sales by States in fiscal year 1964 and 1965 


0 to 2,000 MBF 2,001 to 5,000 MBF 
State Year Volume, | - | 0 
Number} MM App. Bid Number volume, App. Bid 
of sales board per M of sales MM of sales 
feet 
1964 18 13 | $17.47 $19.58 | $28.17 1 
1965 15 8 14.96 18.42 | 24.01 |_.......|_. 
1964 6 4 4, 84 47 . 02 
1965 9 6 5.11 
1964 21 24 7.41 
1965 12 8 8,01 
1964 8 8 10.05 
1965 10 12 7.89 
1964 2 1 8.10 
1 0. 05 
964 12 
21.72 


5,001 to 15,000 MBF 


Number, Volume, 
M 


15,001 plus MBF 


Bid Number Volume, 
MM 


App. 
of sales 


6 | $18.40 | 828.50 — — — D— 


112 $17.70 | 
107 | 21.22 


17.70 
21. 22 


20.99 
39.17 


(c) Comparison of Forest Service and Bu- 
reau of Land Management in Western Ore- 
gon.—Table 3 is based on Appendix Tables 
3-C and 4-C. It summarizes the experience 
of the two agencies in bid results by sale size 


classes in western Oregon. The distribution 
of sales between the four size classes for the 
Forest Service in the two fiscal years is re- 
markably similar. The percentage distribu- 
tion by size classes for the Bureau of Land 


Management in these two years shows some 
variations. Both agencies have close to three- 
quarters of all sales in size classes from two 
million to 15 million feet. The Bureau of Land 
Management has almost twice the proportion 
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of sales in the two to five million foot class 
than the Forest Service. Proportionately the 
BLM has more sales below two million feet 
and less sales above 15 million feet than the 
Forest Service. This sale size pattern dis- 
tribution is consistent with the landowner- 
ship pattern characteristics of the two 
agencies, 

Bid ratios for the Forest Service sales tend 
to increase with sale size. The trends are con- 
sistent between the two fiscal years with ap- 
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proximately 30 points higher bid index for 
each of the sale size classes in fiscal 1965. 
The one exception is a particularly high bid 
ratio for sales over 15 million feet in 1965. 
The bid ratios for BLM are approximately 
30 points lower than for the Forest Service 
sales of the same size and year. Bid ratios 
for the BLM tend to decrease with increase 
in sale size class. The one exception is a par- 
ticularly high bid ratio for sales over 15 mil- 


SUMMARY TABLE 3 
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lion feet in 1965. Trends between size classes 
are consistent for the two fiscal years with 
this exception. 

The variation in bid ratios by size classes 
for both BLM and the Forest Service do not 
appear to be particularly significant. There is 
nothing in the table which suggests that 
substantial stimulation of bidding can be de- 
veloped from manipulation of sale size class 
in western Oregon. 


Sale size class comparison for Forest Service and BLM in western Oregon advertised sales in fiscal years 1964 and 1965 


Sale size classes 
Total 
Fecal | volume $2,000 to 2,000,000 | 2,000,000 to 5,000,000 | 5,000,000 to 15,000,000 Over 15,000,000 Bid index, 
Agency year (million board feet | board feet board feet board feet all sales 
TTT... EE a 
Percent by | Bid index Percent by Bid index | Percentby | Bid index Percentby | Bid index 
volume volume volume volume 
Forest Sor aere 1964 2,051 11.7 1.69 14.0 1.67 1.63 
BLM. So 1964 1,479 16.4 1.24 7.6 1.18 1.30 
BLM. 1965 1,175 12.0 1.55 9.1 1. 84 1. 64 
Forest Service 1965 2,218 10.9 1.95 16.3 2.18 1. 93 


2. Road developments 


(a) Forest Service. — Since road develop- 
ment costs in Regions 2 and 3 average only 
around 50 cents per thousand board feet, 
they have been excluded from the analysis 
of the effect of road cost requirements on 
comparative bidding. 

Summary Table 4 is based on Appendix 
Table 1-B. It shows the comparisons between 
bid ratios and road costs for the 42 National 
Forests of the Pacific Coast and Inland Em- 
pire States where demand-supply relation- 
ships for timber are critical. The table sum- 
marizes results on these 42 Forests by States. 
The table indicates that other factors affect- 
ing competitive bidding are more significant 
than variations in the road costs. The highest 
road costs are in the State of Washington. 


there. In Region 1, sealed bidding produced 
a higher bid ratio than auction bidding, 
particularly in 1965. The appraised value of 
sales used for sealed bidding was approxi- 
mately $1.00 per M higher han for auction 
bidding in both Regions 1 and 5. In Region 
5 auction bidding produced higher bid 
ratio than sealed bidding. 

Overall only around 10 percent of total 
sales were made through sealed bidding in 
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the western Regions. The overall averages 
are not particularly significant because they 
are strongly affected by the large volume 
of sales in Region 6 which is almost exclu- 
sively on an auction bidding basis. 

The available comparative statistics on 
sealed and auction bidding are inadequate 
to support conclusions on the monetary ad- 
vantages or disadvantages to the Govern- 
ment from either method. 


TABLE 4 


Comparison of bid ratios with specified road costs on 42 national forests of Pacific coast and 
inland empire States where timber supply-demand relationships are critical—Advertised 


sales in fiscal years 1964 and 1966 


The bid index for sales on the National For- Fiscal . A 5 1 Bid ratio 9 
ests in the State of Washington is a approxi- year board feet usand board feet 
mately the same as the average for the 42 rd feet 

Forests, ‘The lowest ‘road: cost, requirenents ] eee ee 
are in the State of Idaho; the bid index for 1964 2,186 $7.76 1.70 $4.46 
the Forests in Idaho in 1964 was approxi- 1965 2,154 8. 84 1.59 3.51 
mately at the average for the 42 Forests. In — 5 ate rea 5 
total amount, the bid premium for the Na- 1964 476 5.03 2.13 3.99 
tional Forests in Idaho was the lowest of any 1965 44 5.71 1.88 4,70 
of the States. Average appraised price was i vin ice +3 5.44 
approximately $5.00 and $6.00 per thousand 1964 1.451 10.47 1.49 ra 
board feet in 1964 and 1965, respectively. 1965 1,422 11.4 1.75 6.79 
This means that the bid premium was ap- 1964 7 057 TETI 156 5.06 
proximately $3.00 and $1.80, respectively, for 1965 7.946 11.88 1.72 5.15 


the two years. This is in contrast to an aver- 
age bid premium for the 42 Forests of $6.22 
and $8.44, respectively. 

The highest road cost per thousand on the 
4° Forests occurred on the Mt. Baker Forest 
where the cost was $8.37 per M board feet 
in 1964 and $7.47 in 1965. The bid ratios for 
these two years for this Forest were 1.72 and 
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Comparison of auction 


and sealed bidding for sawlogs in the western regions—Advertised 


sales in fiscal years 1964 and 1965 


2.14. These ratios are substantially higher . Volume Percent of Price per thousand board feet 
then the respective average bid ratios for the Region Bid method Fiscal | Number (MM board] annual Bid 
42 Forests year of sales feet) volume ratio 
8 i Appraised 
C. Auction or sealed bids 

1, Forest eee 1 1964 173| 906.7] 72.9] $448] $8.93] $4. 1.99 
Summary Table 5 is based on Appendix 1964 108 337.1 27.1 5.73 11.87 14 2.07 
Table 5-A, It compares appraised and bid = HAE — col ae $4 25 
prices and bid ratios for sealed and auction 2 1964 28 366.0 81.8 2.64 2.79 15 1.06 
bidding sales in the six western Regions. In 1964 21 81.7 78.2 3.19 3.66 47 1.15 
only three Regions was sealed bidding used 1965 24 182.4 75.1 3.84 3.87 -03 1.01 
to an extent which makes the comparative 3 — Si are oe 34 on 215 + 
results of possible significance. These Re- 1964 5 5.2 1.4 5.31 6. 39 1. 08 1.20 
glons are 1, 2, and 5. Region 1 made the 1965 31 445.8 99.1 4.58 5.63 1,05 1,23 
most use of auction bidding with slightly 1965 4 3.9 0.9 6.37 8.75 2.38 1.37 
over 25 percent. Regions 2 and 5 use ap- s m 62 mae a +2 soe Rn 8 
proximately 20 percent but the percentage 1965 69 400. 6 91.8 3.51 3.98 -47 1.13 
dropped to 13.4 in Region 5 in 1965, Since r Taj 5 i pod an 2 a y 88 E 75 

there is little competitive bidding in Region „654. . . . . 
bi 27 473.2 21.9 8.47 13. 39 4.92 1.58 
2, there is not much significance in the Rieti 1255 138 1,817.8 86.6 8.72| 14.09 5.37 1.82 
comparative figures between the two methods 1965 68 280.6 13.4 9. 60 14. 58 4. 98 1. 52 
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Summary Taste 5—Continued 


Comparison of auction and sealed bidding for sawlogs in the western regions—Advertised 
sales in fiscal years 1964 and 1965—Continued 


Volume percent of Price per thousand board feet 
Region Bid method Fiscal | Number (MM board} annual | Bid 
year of sales feet) volume ratio 
Appraised Bid Overbid 

1964 1,008 | 4,456.5 99. 4 14. 46 21. 63 .17 1.50 
1964 50 28. 0.6 11.97 16. 51 4.54 1.31 
1965 1,014 | 4,372.1 99.4 15. 07 27. 00 11.93 1.79 
1965 66 26. -6 18, 42 29. 99 11.57 1.63 
Total... Auction bid 1964 1,439 | 8,131.1 89.5 10. 50 16, 12 5.62 1,54 
Sealed bid. --| 1964 270 948. 10.5 . 99 11.81 4.82 1. 69 
Auction bid 1965 1,443 | 8,094.8 91.7 11.22 19. 26 8.04 1.72 
Sealed bid 1965 295 727.0 8.3 66 12.95 5.29 1. 69 


2. Bureau of Land Management 


On February 9, 1965, the Comptroller 
General forwarded to the Congress of the 
United States a Report titled “Questionable 
Aspects of Oral Auction Bidding for Federal 
Timber Sold at Certain Locations in the 
Pacific Northwest.” The report was based on 
a review of “bidding procedures for selected 
Federal Timber sale offerings of the Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, and the 
Bureau of Land Management, Department 
of the Interior, in the Pacific Northwest.” 
The scope of review “. . . was directed pri- 
marily to an examination into the opera- 
tions of selected offices of the Forest Service 
and the Bureau of Land Management in the 
disposal of Federal timber offered for sale to 
the general public during fiscal years 1961 
and 1962 and the first half of fiscal year 
1963.” Significant in the report is the Comp- 
troller General’s observation that “bidding 
practices employed in the sale of Federal 
timber . . . by the Forest Service and the 
Bureau of Land Management in the Pacific 
Northwest disclosed instances where the use 
of oral auction bidding did not appear to 
provide the Government with reasonable as- 
surance that the timber was being sold at 
competitive prices.” The concern of the 
Comptroller General was that the Govern- 
ment did not always receive just compensa- 
tion from the sale of Federal timber. The 
Comptroller General recommended a change 
in bidding practices, Le., use of sealed bids, 
in only these specified instances, to correct 
the situation. 

The Department of the Interior in a May 
14, 1965 response to the GAO report had the 
following to say: 

“The basic issue is whether sealed bids per 
se will result in broader competition in tim- 
ber sales, We can neither rebut nor affirm 
this GAO theory. Clearly, behavior of bidders 
for public timber must be more fully un- 
derstood before sealed bidding can be ac- 
cepted as a procedure that will further the 
broad purposes of the acts governing timber 
dis 


“Among the requirements of the laws gov- 
erning timber disposal is that it contributes 
to the economic stability of local communi- 
ties and forest industries. We feel that sales 
utilizing oral bidding contribute to the ac- 
complishment of these objectives. However, 
we intend to use sealed bids in selected areas 
on a trial basis for approximately 10 percent 
of the sales on a random selection basis to 
obtain data for comparison with the results 
obtained under oral bidding procedures.” 

Subsequent to the above exchange of cor- 
respondence, this particular study was ini- 
tiated at the request of the Bureau of the 
Budget. Also, on October 11, 1965, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office issued a report analyz- 
ing the results of sealed and oral bid timber 
sales in Regions 1 and 5 of the Forest Serv- 
ice. It is possible that this particular study 
plus a detailed analysis of the GAO report 
referred to above may obviate the need to 
carry forward the proposal for a sampling 


program of sealed bid timber sales in western 
Oregon. 

A special subcommittee of the O&C Advi- 
sory Board was asked to study the question 
of bidding methods in Western Oregon. Basi- 
cally their finding was that sealed bidding 
should not be used, The O&C Advisory Board 
concurred with the findings of this subcom- 
mittee. A copy of this report is included in 
the Appendix as Item 11. 


D. Procedures for determining payment 
volumes 


Most BLM sales are made on the basis of 
volume determined in the standing tree. Most 
Forest Service sales are made on the basis of 
volume determinations by measurement of 
the logs cut and removed from a sale area. 
The BLM makes some scaled sales, and the 
Forest Service makes some cruise sales. It is 
agreed that the same appraisal system should 
be applicable to both scaled and cruised 
sales. The appraisal system determines the 
stumpage value per unit of measure. This 
rate can be applied to volumes determined 
either in the standing tree or after the trees 
have been felled and bucked into logs. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY] is 
recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY] may be recognized, along with 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SmatuHers], for not to exceed 13 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And that at the con- 
clusion of that time the unfinished busi- 
ness be laid before the Senate and the 
transaction of morning business be con- 
cluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INVESTMENT IN HOUSING IN URBAN 
POVERTY AREAS 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am privileged to join with the 
junior Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS] and the junior Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Pearson], in a bill to engage the 
resources, talents, and energies of Amer- 
ican private enterprise in the physical 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of 
housing in urban poverty areas. 

Private enterprise builds nearly all of 
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our housing today. But the one area in 
which private enterprise has not played 
a full part has been in the area of great- 
est present need: the construction of 
low- and moderate-income housing in the 
center city, and the rehabilitation of the 
slums which scar its face. It is in these 
areas also that Government programs 
have most conspicuously failed. And it is 
the purpose of this bill to enlist the en- 
ergies and resources of private enterprise 
in this great remaining task. 

Though complex in detail, the bill we 
introduce today is simple in purpose and 
method. Its aim is to create a mechanism 
by which private enterprise can and will 
build and rehabilitate large numbers of 
low-cost housing units in urban poverty 
areas. It drives toward this goal by two 
means. First, it attempts to lower costs 
by providing an extended interest rate 
subsidy similar to that existing in some 
current housing programs, and by au- 
thorizing payments to municipalities in 
lieu of real estate taxes on this housing. 
Second, it aims to attract large-scale 
private enterprise investment through a 
system of tax incentives, designed to 
make such investment possible at com- 
petitive rates of return. 

By offering positive inducements for 
large investments of equity capital, the 
bill would attempt to lessen the indus- 
try's excessive dependence on the interest 
rate, and thereby lessen the conse- 
quences—in unbuilt housing, idle con- 
struction capacity, and unemployment— 
which now follow fluctuations in that 
rate. 

The bill has been designed to produce 
the needed new housing at the lowest 
possible cost to the Government. For the 
initial volume of 300,000 to 400,000 units 
set out in the bill, the maximum cost of 
the interest-rate subsidy and related ex- 
penditures is $50 million a year exclud- 
ing the contribution to local tax abate- 
ment efforts. The bill’s inherent flexi- 
bility provides for tax credits if equity is 
substituted for borrowing. In any case, 
the average annual expenditure for in- 
terest subsidies and tax benefits will not 
go over the $50 million maximum. 

Moreover, much of the direct dollar 
cost will be offset by increased Federal 
tax collections on increased construction 
activity, and the Federal tax abatement 
features will result in dollar for dollar 
gains to municipal revenues. 

THE PROBLEM 


At the heart of nearly every American 
city is a core of poverty. It has many 
characteristics, but one of the most seri- 
ous and resistant problems today—as it 
has been for nearly a century—is hous- 
ing which is dangerous, unhealthy and 
overcrowded, a blight on the tax rolls of 
the city and the souls of its people alike. 
Since the turn of the century, when 
Jacob Riis awakened New York and the 
Nation to the squalor and danger of the 
slums, governments at all levels—State, 
city, and Federal—have mounted pro- 
gram after program, effort after effort, to 
do something about them. We have torn 
them down—and others have risen in 
their place. We have tried to rehabilitate 
them—and deterioration has more than 
kept pace with repair. Their residents 
have become educated, and trained; they 
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have moved to better areas of decent 
housing—and others have come to take 
their places: from Poland and Ireland, 
and from every other country of Europe; 
and for the last 40 years, from every 
corner of America—from the Appalach- 
ian mountains and the Mississippi Delta, 
from the Northern plains and the South- 
western Dust Bowl. 

Nearly every group and class of Ameri- 
cans has, at one time or another, passed 
through the city slum on its way to join- 
ing the mainstream of the Nation; for 
each group in turn, the slum has been the 
passing experience of a generation or 
two. But in recent years, an exploding 
population, along with the growth of the 
suburbs, and sweeping changes in the 
economy, have made the slum into a trap, 
a seemingly permanent abode, in the 
words of Joseph Lyford, an airtight cage. 
The slums have become bigger: whole 
cities in themselves, areas of as many as 
350,000 people. And as they have grown, 
the cities around them have withered. 
Those with the means to do so have fled 
to the suburbs; income-producing jobs 
have gone with them. The cities’ tax 
base has eroded, and thus they have be- 
come less able to deal with decay, just 
as ever-greater proportions of their peo- 
ple came to require assistance. 

These conditions have affected more 
than the poor. Every man and woman 
and child in the city feels them in every 
aspect of daily life: from the deteriora- 
tion of municipal services to the threat 
of tension and violence that is present 
wherever slums exist. To act against 
them is to help the poor; but it is also 
to help ourselves. Therefore, it is not 
charity, but the deepest practical wis- 
dom, which commands that we act—to 
save the cities we all must share. 

The cities need help in many forms. 
By far the most important is in the re- 
development of their economies to bring 
back jobs and income to the unem- 
ployed and poverty-stricken who now 
are so large a part of the city’s popula- 
tion—and so serious a drain on its fi- 
nancial resources. As David Rockefel- 
ler has said, we must begin to develop 
the economies of our cities just as we try 
to develop poor nations abroad. Nothing 
can take the place of new jobs, affording 
dignity and self-sufficiency for those 
who now languish in idleness, or on the 
welfare rolls. And it was to this end that 
I joined yesterday in the introduction of 
a bill for the stimulation of job-creating 
investment in urban poverty areas. 

But another vital need is for better 
housing, at a price which the people of 
the city can afford. For the city’s physical 
decay has reached threatening propor- 
tions: 

As of the last housing census in 1960, 
over 4 million urban housing units were 
classed as substandard—that is, were 
either completely dilapidated, or were 
both physically deteriorating and with- 
out adequate sanitary facilities; 

At the same time, 3 million more units 
were so deteriorated that they required 
constant major repair; 

At least 2 million more had serious 
violations of local codes, or were badly 
overcrowded. 

And in poverty areas, over 40 percent 
of housing was substandard. Indeed, so 
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pervasive has decay become that Secre- 
tary Weaver informs us there are at least 
4 million moderate income families—not 
poor, but with annual incomes between 
$3,500 and $6,000 who are trapped into 
inadequate housing because there is no 
decent housing within their ability to 
pay. As Walter Reuther told the Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization Subcommittee: 

When people who need low- and middle- 
income housing have to compete .. . with 
people who can afford luxury housing, it is 
quite obvious that the people who need low- 
and middle-income housing come out on the 
short end. 


And the problems are increasing. Since 
the 1960 census, what special studies 
we have indicate that the problem has 
not eased; indeed there are indica- 
tions that it has grown far worse. The 
most comprehensive of these special 
studies, carried out by Prof. Charles 
Abrams, revealed that in New York City, 
the number of unsound housing units 
rose from 420,000 in 1960 to 525,000 in 
1965. That is, as columnist Murray 
Kemper observed, New York acquired 
enough new substandard units “to house 
the entire population of Trenton, N. J., 
in splendid misery.” Still there is no rea- 
son to think New York is unique; indeed, 
in those years, New York did more to 
clear slums and build new low-rent hous- 
ing than any other city in the country. 

GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS 


Since 1937, the Federal Government 
has subsidized the construction and op- 
eration of public housing units for low- 
income families. In 1949, Congress de- 
clared the goal of national housing policy 
to be “a decent home and a suitable 
living environment for every American 
family.” Almost every Congress since 
World War II has grappled with the 
problem of how to encourage the build- 
ing of more housing within the reach of 
moderate- and low-income families. 

These efforts have been successful in 
only one major direction. In the years 
since the war, programs of Government 
mortgage insurance, assistance for the 
construction of roads, and tax advan- 
tages for home ownership, have sup- 
ported and made possible the vast ex- 
pansion of housing in the suburbs. 
Around every great city, where once there 
were farms and open fields, stretch mil- 
lions of single-family homes, housing the 
fastest grcwing part of our people. 

But programs to assist housing in the 
central cities—the vital nerve centers of 
these great metropolitan concentra- 
tions—have been far less successful. In 
its 30 years of operation, the public 
housing program has completed only 
639,000 units—and of these, only one- 
fifth, less than 150,000, are in cities of 
over 25,000 people. Similarly, in 1961, 
Congress enacted a program to lower 
the cost of moderate-income housing 
through subsidizing the interest rate on 
mortgages—the so-called 221(d) (3) 
program. In 6 years of operation, this 
program has produced only 65,000 hous- 
ing units, and many carry rents well 
above the paying capacity of families 
earning even as much as $6,000 yearly. 
Nor have State and local government 
programs been more effective than those 
of the Federal Government. 
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Clearly, the construction each year of 
25,000 low-income units and 11,000 mod- 
erate-income units does not begin to 
keep pace with the constant deteriora- 
tion of older housing stock. If we would 
begin to eliminate slums, or even to slow 
down their further growth; if we would 
begin to restore the cities’ fading tax 
base; if we would begin to change a sit- 
uation in which 14,000 American chil- 
dren are treated for rat bites each year; 
then we must build and rehabilitate far 
more housing units in the center cities— 
at a price which their residents can af- 
ford to pay. 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE PARTICIPATION AND 
INCENTIVES 


Almost all housing in the United 
States is built by private enterprise. Ex- 
cept for a few direct support programs, 
such as public housing or housing for 
the elderly, the role of Government has 
been in support of efforts by the private 
sector. Nevertheless, the role of Govern- 
ment has been and continues to be, a 
vital one. Eighty percent of postwar 
suburban housing, for example, was built 
with the aid of mortgage guarantees, 
from the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. For many years, the supply of 
mortgage money has been facilitated by 
the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation. FNMA provides a secondary 
market for mortgages, thus allowing 
capital to be constantly reinvested in 
new construction. Federal regulatory 
policies have fostered the growth of sav- 
ings and loan associations which finance 
most single-family home construction. 
Even the building of luxury housing in 
the city has been assisted by favorable 
treatment in the Internal Revenue Code. 
But similar assistance and support has 
not been available for low-cost housing 
in the slums. 

To bring the resources of private en- 
terprise to bear on the problems of the 
slums, it will be necessary to provide a 
system of incentives and assistance— 
fully as effective to this task, as was the 
assistance and encouragement we gave 
private enterprise to engage in the con- 
struction of the suburbs. 

For it is not out of lack of a sense of 
responsibility, nor out of disinterest or 
ignorance, that American business has 
neglected the city housing problem. 
Firms such as U.S. Gypsum and U.S. 
Plywood have begun experimental re- 
habilitation projects in the slums of New 
York and Cleveland. In New York City, 
Conrad Engineers has developed and ex- 
perimented with a special 48-hour re- 
habilitation technique. And witness 
after witness at the hearings of the Sub- 
committee on Executive Reorganization 
agreed with Gerald Phillipe, chairman 
of the board of General Electric, that in 
the development of low-cost housing, 
Government “should look to private in- 
dustry for leadership! and that private 
industry was ready to assume that lead- 
ership role. 

But as David Rockefeller also told the 
committee, businessmen know of no real 
way in which private enterprise can 
build and make a profit, even a modest 
one,” in building for the lower income 
families. In the words of a Ford Foun- 
dation position paper: 
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If private capital is to enter (the slums), 
new and powerful incentives will be needed 
to compensate for the obvious economic dis- 
advantages that now exist. 


And, the paper continues: 

Next to an outright guarantee of profits— 
an undesirable and unlikely alternative— 
the most effective tools we have so far de- 
vised to redirect the flow of private resources 
are private tax incentives. 


This bill would provide those in- 
centives. 

THE BILL 

The bill is designed to encourage a 
partnership of private enterprise and 
Government in the swift and efficient 
production of low-income housing. It 
establishes a new mechanism for lower- 
ing the cost of housing, while providing 
reasonable and competitive profits on 
capital through a system of tax incen- 
tives. We believe this mechanism capable 
of producing two- and three-bedroom 
units that will rent for under $100 a 
month. 

The bill has 11 basic features. 

First. The bill encompasses not only 
the building of new units, but en- 
courages the rehabilitation of existing 
structures. In the present state of our 
technology, many housing units in 
major cities can be rehabilitated for be- 
tween half and two-thirds of the cost of 
new construction. Moreover, rehabilita- 
tion can normally be accomplished more 
rapidly than can the building of new 
units. Thus, both cost efficiency and 
speed lead us to prefer rehabilitation 
perhaps in conjunction with new con- 
struction—rather than just new con- 
struction. 

Second. Cities will have primary con- 
trol over their housing programs; satis- 
factory consultation must be had with 
city officials—as well as local residents— 
before a certificate can be obtained from 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. Under this procedure, the 
city can determine the order and pace of 
reconstruction for its poverty areas, and 
deal with resettlement problems in an 
orderly fashion. It can lower building 
costs and rents by condemning land and 
then leasing it to the private entre- 
preneur for the useful life of the project. 
By using such a condemnation-leaseback, 
the city can encourage housing construc- 
tion, and yet guarantee that land value 
increases will ultimately accrue to the 
general public. Most importantly, the 
city can insure that construction is car- 
ried out with maximum attention to co- 
ordination with such city services as 
schools, transportation, and health, as 
well as to other Federal programs such 
as Open Space, and the Model Cities Act. 

Third. The benefits of the bill are lim- 
ited to the construction of low-income 
housing within urban poverty areas, de- 
marcated on maps prepared by the Bu- 
reau of the Census for the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. The bill is so limited 
for several reasons. One is that this is 
initially a limited, not an open-ended 
program; therefore it is appropriate to 
require that the worst housing conditions 
be remedied first. Another is that the 
work of construction in poverty areas 
will indirectly aid the economy of these 
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areas, especially small businesses which 
service the construction and its workers; 
and these areas desperately need eco- 
nomic improvement. Finally and most 
importantly, the physical reconstruction 
of urban poverty areas is an important 
element in the building of coherent and 
independent communities—an opportu- 
nity which their residents demand and 
deserve. I am deeply committed, as I 
believe are they, to the principle of an 
open society in which each man decides 
where he will live and whom he will call 
neighbor. But the immediate need is for 
decent and dignified conditions where 
people now live. And in the long run, it 
is only by a rebuilding process of which 
physical reconstruction is an integral 
part, that we can achieve the compara- 
bility of housing which is an indispens- 
able requirement for full integration. 

Fourth. The bill establishes a new 
Low-Income Housing Administration 
within the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. Assignment of this 
program to the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration would be neither appropriate 
nor effective. FHA’s primary interest is 
in the construction of single-family 
homes for middle-income families. But 
the personnel and procedures developed 
to deal with the suburbs are not well 
suited to the rapid processing of appli- 
cations for the construction of multiple- 
dwelling units for low-income families. 
Indeed, many builders avoid FHA pro- 
grams because they cannot afford to wait 
as long as 3 years or more for project 
approval. A small, active, new organiza- 
tion within HUD on the other hand, 
will allow the different problems each to 
be handled in a manner appropriate to 
the housing being constructed. And this 
organization can utilize the FHA mecha- 
nism whenever it is felt advisable . 

Fifth. An applicant receiving local ap- 
proval and certification from HUD can 
obtain mortgage insurance for a loan of 
up to 80 percent of the project cost, to 
be amortized over a period of up to 50 
years at a 2-percent rate of interest. As 
with the existing Federal housing pro- 
grams which provide a below-market in- 
terest rate, this is made possible by a 
purchase commitment from the FNMA, 
which buys the mortgages with the pro- 
ceeds of Treasury borrowings. In this bill, 
the dollar value of mortgages that can be 
insured is limited by the ceiling on the 
FNMA commitment: $3 billion, to be 
made available over the next 6 years. 

The minimum equity has been set at 
a relatively high 20 percent, for several 
reasons. One is to prevent irresponsible 
or fly-by-night operators from exploiting 
this program, as has happened to some 
Federal housing programs in the past. 
A second is to make the Government’s 
money go further, and as will appear 
later, substantial additional benefits are 
offered to secure greater equity invest- 
ment. Finally, inducing greater equity 
investment is an attempt to stabilize 
construction expenditures, which are 
now overly dependent on small fluctua- 
tions in the interest rate. America’s 
major industrial corporations finance 
a great portion of their investment, for 
the most part, through internally gen- 
erated equity capital. Thus they can 
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maintain a course of steady growth over 
many years—a course which is beneficial 
to themselves, to their workers, and to 
the economy in general. 

The construction industry, on the 
other hand, is financed almost entirely 
through borrowings, and therefore stops 
and starts again—perhaps more than 
once in the course of a year—as the in- 
terest rate goes up or down by fractions 
of a point. The result is the production of 
housing on schedules often irrelevant to 
the demand for new units, magnified 
instability in the economy, and serious 
personal hardship for construction work- 
ers. In my own State of New York, some 
construction trades are now experienc- 
ing unemployment rates of up to 15 per- 
cent; the extent of unused capacity is 
shown by the fact that construction in 
the State is down 17 percent from the 
high of 1962. 

If we can, by inducements which are 
described later, increase the proportion 
of equity capital in construction, the re- 
sult will be beneficial to housing policy 
and especially to construction workers, 
so many of whom are now idle in every 
section of the country. 

In return for receiving the low-interest 
loan and other benefits, the applicant 
must agree to meet basic standards of 
design, construction, and maintenance, 
and to build or rehabilitate at least 100 
units whose rentals will be determined 
by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. He must also agree 
to accept a direct base return on his 
equity of approximately 3 percent. Fi- 
nally, he must rent to low-income per- 
sons, and continue as owner of the proj- 
ect for a minimum period of 10 years. 

Sixth. In order to induce groups of 
individuals and corporations to pool their 
resources for the rebuilding of urban 
poverty areas, the bill amends subchap- 
ter S of the Internal Revenue Code. Un- 
der the amendment, corporations having 
individual or corporate shareholders can 
be formed to construct certified low-in- 
come housing projects. These corpora- 
tions can then pass the rental income re- 
ceived and the tax losses through to their 
shareholders. I have spoken with nu- 
merous business leaders and they are 
unanimous in believing that this amend- 
ment is needed. For with it, they can 
combine their talents and resources, and 
approach the task we are asking them to 
perform with the capital needed to re- 
build not a single dwelling but city 
blocks and even entire neighborhoods. 
They can make this a joint venture in 
which a common goal is sought through 
coordinated planning. 

Seventh. The bill provides for the re- 
settlement of all those persons or busi- 
nesses forced to move due to the con- 
struction or rehabilitation of low-income 
housing. Not only are moving allowances 
and assistance programs made available; 
but any individual, family or business- 
man who has been asked to resettle is 
given first priority in any project con- 
structed under the provisions of this act. 
As the program gathers momentum, it 
is hoped that construction in any poy- 
erty area will be staggered so as to re- 
locate each group or small business that 
has been forced to move in a newly com- 
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pleted project within the same neighbor- 
hood. 

Eighth. The bill creates a home man- 
agement fund to be administered by the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, and provides for the forma- 
tion of numerous home management 
corporations. 

The fund, with an initial appropria- 
tion of $5 million, will supply financial 
assistance and expertise for organizing 
the buildings’ tenants into management 
corporations. These bodies will then work 
with the projects’ owners, performing 
management and maintenance functions 
within the buildings for appropriate fees. 
It is hoped that these management cor- 
porations will also serve as vehicles for 
undertaking educational, cultural, em- 
ployment, and health programs. They 
will be eligible to apply for funds from 
various Federal agencies, including the 
Department of Labor and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. The home man- 
agement corporation can thus become 
one of the focal points of community 
activity—an organization with a specific 
purpose and yet an ability to engage 
individual participation in a wide range 
of social functions. 

Ultimately, the role of the corporation 
in the project itself may grow from 
maintenance assistance to ownership; 
the bill provides, after an 8-year period, 
inducements for the owner to sell the 
building to his tenants. Thus the man- 
agement corporations could provide a 
gradual transition from ordinary rent- 
ing to cooperative or condominium own- 
ership, avoiding at the outset the com- 
plex and difficult legal and financial 
problems of the ownership of multiple 
dwellings. 

Ninth. The bill provides for the estab- 
lishment of a property tax abatement 
fund whose ultimate effect will be to 
lower tenant rentals in projects built 
under this program. At present, property 
taxes are one of the primary obstacles to 
low-cost housing in major cities; they 
may run as high as 25 percent of total 
rents, and impose a cost of $20 to $40 a 
month on each tenant. A few cities like 
New York have taken steps to abate 
taxes. But such a step imposes severe 
financial burdens on the municipality 
and cannot be continued indefinitely 
without outside financial support. 

Nevertheless, the provision of low- 
rental housing requires the reduction of 
property tax charges. The bill therefore 
requires cities to lower their property 
taxes for the projects built or rehabili- 
tated under it to a maximum of 5 percent 
of total rents. At the same time, the bill 
creates a tax abatement fund, with an 
initial appropriation of $30 million. This 
fund will automatically reimburse the 
city for 50 percent of its revenue loss 
through the abatement. For the remain- 
ing 50 percent, the fund matches the con- 
tribution of the State in which the city is 
located, dellar for dollar. The tax abate- 
ment fund will be maintained at a $30- 
million level partly by appropriations, 
and partly by payments from tenants 
whose incomes, over time, rise sufficiently 
that their fixed rental charges constitute 
less than 15 percent of their total in- 
come. Rather than force these people to 
move—as is done in too many low-in- 
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come housing projects—and strip the 
building of its successes and the commu- 
nity of its natural leaders, this bill lets 
them remain as tenants. It asks only 
that they contribute 18 percent of their 
additional income to the Federal fund 
which is lowering the cost of housing for 
them and for all of their neighbors. 

Tenth. The major feature of the bill is 
an integrated system of tax incentives 
designed to encourage individuals and 
corporations to invest in the construction 
of certified low-income housing projects. 

The initial owner of the project would 
receive a tax credit scaled to his equity 
investment: from a 3-percent credit for 
an equity investment of 20 percent; toa 
22-percent credit against a 100-percent 
equity investment. The credit is taken on 
the entire cost of the project. 

The initial owner is also afforded an 
acceleratec depreciation scale.. With a 
20-percent equity investment, the owner 
can depreciate the project over a period 
of no more than 20 years. With a 100- 
percent equity investment, the progres- 
sive scale permits a 10-year depreciation 
period. Included within the depreciable 
base—not capitalized as land costs—are 
all demolition and site improvement 
costs. In depreciating the project, the 
initial owner need not make an allow- 
ance for the project's salvage value. 

The initial owner is assigned a mini- 
mum and a maximum required holding 
period. The minimum period fer all ini- 
tial owners is 10 years, and a sale before 
the end of that period—except to a home 
management corporation—leads to a re- 
turn of all tax benefits to the Govern- 
ment. If the sale occurs after the mini- 
mum period, but before the end of the 
maximum required holding period, the 
owner can either pay a capital gains tax 
on his profits, or reinvest the cash pro- 
ceeds in another low-income housing 
project. If he builds more low-income 
housing, then no taxable gain is recog- 
nized on any of the reinvested sale pro- 
ceeds—just as an individual taxpayer, 
who sells his house to buy another, need 
not recognize any gain on the sale of his 
first house. 

The maximum required holding pe- 
riod is also scaled to benefit the high 
equity investor. The maximum required 
holding period is equal to the useful life 
of the project for depreciation purposes: 
approximately 20 years for the owner 
with 20 percent in equity, 10 years for the 
100-percent equity investor. If the initial 
owner holds the project until the end of 
the maximum period, and reinvests the 
sale proceeds in another low-income 
housing project, he pays a capital gains 
tax only on the proceeds which are in 
excess of his federally insured mortgage. 
In effect the builder is being relieved of 
capital gains payments on the difference 
between his prior depreciation and the 
extent of his mortgage amortization. 

In selling his project at any time after 
the minimum required holding period, 
the initial owner should be able to obtain 
a price at least equal to the amount of 
the remaining federally insured mort- 
gage and his initial equity investment as 
reduced by the credit he has been 
granted. In fact, the incentives that are 
provided to all subsequent buyers should 
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produce a purchase price to the initial 
owner that will be somewhat larger than 
his equity investment and the outstand- 
ing federally insured mortgages. 

If at the end of the maximum re- 
quired holding period, an owner de- 
cides to continue operating the building, 
he is given a restored basis and permitted 
to redepreciate the building as if he had 
purchased it from himself. In most cases, 
stability of ownership is desirable and 
this bill takes the relevant steps to en- 
courage that stability. 

All subsequent buyers of a project 
built under this program are granted 
credits and accelerated depreciation pe- 
riods; they are also assigned maximum 
and minimum required holding periods. 

Finally, an insurance fund with an ini- 
tial appropriation of $10 million is estab- 
lished. The fund, while charging a rea- 
sonable premium from all participating 
owners, guarantees that if in any year, 
the direct return on an investment in a 
project falls from the permitted 3 per- 
cent below 0 percent, there will be a re- 
imbursement for cash losses, Thus, if 
maintenance costs or vacancies should 
suddenly rise in a project, the owner will 
not—if he has taken out insurance—be 
forced to carry the project at a deficit. 

Admittedly, these are complex and in- 
tricate provisions. But their basic thrust 
is simple and clear. They have been de- 
signed, after extensive consultation with 
businessmen and tax experts, to achieve 
the following ends: 

To induce large equity investment in 
low-cost housing; 

To favor those owners who hold the 
property for long periods, rather than 
turning it over within a few years for a 
tax gain; 

To encourage investors to reinvest the 
proceeds of any sale in more low-cost 
housing; 

And to provide a competitive rate of 
return, to make the investment attrac- 
tive overall—thus minimizing any need 
for direct Government participation in 
the ownership, construction, or manage- 
ment of the housing, or for any direct 
Government financing. 

The rebuilding of great cities is a great 
task. But it is only one of many such 
challenges that this Nation has faced 
since the day of its birth. Certainly it is 
no more serious and difficult than was 
building transcontinental railroads in 
the 1860’s—or building an industrial 
base in an agricultural country in the 
1870’s—or building the “arsenal of de- 
mocracy” in the 1940’s. The physical re- 
building of cities is a far less difficult 
task than is the broader task of which it 
is a part—the task of eliminating pov- 
erty in the Nation as a whole. Faced with 
such challenges in the past, we met them 
through a partnership of Government 
and its people, with the Federal Govern- 
ment giving business and labor the guid- 
ance and support they needed to make 
their efforts effective. 

That support—no more, and no less— 
is what this bill proposes today. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I am 

very pleased and honored to join with 
fhe able and distinguished Senator from 
New York [Mr. KENNEDY] in proposing 
legislation which provides incentives to 
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private industry to participate in the 
meeting of the housing needs of our 
cities, throughout the Nation. The 
ghettos, the slums, the resultant dislo- 
cation and crime of our cities must be 
removed, This proposal of the Senator 
from New York is not the first but the 
best proposal yet made to eliminate this 
blight on the face of our otherwise flour- 
ishing Nation. The Federal Government 
up to the present time has only been able 
to provide a small effort in meeting this 
gigantic shortage of adequate housing 
for those who have substandard incomes, 
or no incomes at all. We all recognize the 
social disorders that result from these 
deplorable conditions. In 30 years only 
639,000 public housing units have been 
completed with four-fifths of these in 
communities of under 25,000 population. 

A program that was begun 6 years ago 
to supply lower middle income housing 
has insured only 65,000 units. Most of 
these units rent for more than a family 
earning annually $6,000 a year can afford 
to pay. 

It seems to me, therefore, that our task 
is clear. 

We must turn the tide. 

We must slow the rate at which hous- 
ing slides into disrepair and then de- 
teriorates into a slum state. 

We must reverse the fatal housing 
trend of today, the trend which sees more 
housing units falling into the substand- 
ard category than the number of new 
units built to replace them. 

We must rehabilitate the old and run- 
down, and we must build the new. In 
short, we must supply enough quality 
housing to meet the needs of an America, 
which in a few years will have 80 percent 
of its population living in cities. 

By itself, Government cannot fully 
meet the housing needs of urban 
America. 

The task demands the full attention 
and effort of both the public and private 
sectors. 

It demands a partnership of Govern- 
ment and private enterprise—a pooling 
of money, ideas, understanding, and 
technology. 

The interest of private enterprise in 
such a joint effort is only too evident. 
U.S. Gypsum and U.S. Plywood and other 
firms are experimenting with new hous- 
ing rehabilitation techniques. 

But a large-scale effort on the part of 
private industry to rebuild our slums will 
only come if we in Government can pro- 
vide a reasonable return to those who 
invest. 

Private corporations are responsible 
first and foremost to their stockholders. 
In one sentence, building luxury housing 
or investing in stocks and bonds provides 
these corporations with bigger profits 
and less risk than does the rehabilitation 
of dwellings in large cities throughout 
the Nation, 

Therefore, it appears the Govern- 
ment’s responsibility is clear. We must 
provide incentives which will insure that 
the housing needs of our cities will be 
met today. 

The proposed measure introduced by 
Senator Kennepy and myself combines 
tax incentives, low-interest mortgages, 
and other devices to meet these needs. 
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Obviously, this measure will achieve 
two objectives that seem irreconcilable. 

The first objective is low-rent housing 
for the poor. 

The second is a reasonable profit for 
builders who attempt to provide such 
housing. 

David Rockefeller, president of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank of New York, ex- 
plained the problem to the Subcommittee 
on Executive Reorganization of the Sen- 
ate’s Committee on Government Opera- 
tions as follows: 

Businessmen know of no real way in which 
private enterprise can build and make a 


profit, even a modest one, for the lowest in- 
come brackets, 


The proposed legislation would achieve 
several results. 

First, it would construct or rehabili- 
tate an estimated 300,000 to 400,000 low- 
rent housing units and present us with 
a new building technique. 

Secondly, it would establish rents on 
the average of $70 to $100 a month, 

Third, it would gain a net return on 
money invested of between 13 and 15 
percent for those who build the low-rent 
housing. 

Fourth, it would establish an autono- 
mous division within the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development to rap- 
idly process applications for the con- 
struction of multiple dwellings to house 
low-income families. 

And finally, it would pave the way for 
the owner of the housing after a 10-year 
period, to sell the building to his ten- 
ants. 

The main objective is to provide qual- 
ity rental housing as soon as possible 
for people with little income. Long-term 
Government loans, at only 2 percent in- 
terest to those who invest in low-cost 
housing would make possible low rents. 

Relatively high profits, which would 
entice or stimulate private capital to 
move into the ghettos, would be made 
possible by two forms of tax benefits; 
namely, tax credits and accelerated de- 
preciation. 

As all of you know, a tax credit is a 
return to an investor of a tax he would 
otherwise owe, measured in terms of a 
certain percentage of his investment. 

Accelerated depreciation of an invest- 
ment has the effect of reducing the 
quantity of an investor’s income that 
would be taxed currently. 

An investor who decided to build low- 
rent housing in an urban slum or ghetto 
would receive a Federal loan of up to 
80 percent of the cost of the construc- 
tion, amortized over 50 years at a rate of 
2 percent annually. In return for receiv- 
ing such Federal assistance, the investor 
would have to agree to meet basic stand- 
ards of construction, design, and main- 
tenance. 

In addition, the investor would have 
to build or rehabilitate at least 100 hous- 
ing units whose rentals would be set by 
the Federal Government. He would also 
have to rent to low-income persons, and 
continue as owner of the project for a 
minimum of 10 years. 

Finally, the investor would have to 
agree to accept a basic direct return on 
his equity of only 3 percent. On its face 
this sounds like a sacrifice—the kind an 
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intelligent businessman would not be 
willing to make. 

On a $10 million project where the in- 
vestor’s equity was $2 million, his return 
annually would be only $60,000—less 
than the percentage the investor would 
like to receive on a $2 million outlay. 

But tax incentives would make the plan 
more attractive. 

The proposal calls for a scale of in- 
vestment credits ranging from 3 percent 
for the individual who makes an invest- 
ment of 20 percent of the housing cost 
to 22 percent for the person who puts up 
the entire cost. 

Large corporations with heavy cash 
reserves who undertake large scale build- 
ing efforts in the ghetto would benefit 
substantially. 

In addition, corporate and individual 
investors would also have the benefit of 
accelerated depreciation. 

For the investor who puts up 20 per- 
cent of the cost of construction, depreci- 
ation is allowed over a period of 20 years. 

For the investor who puts up 100 per- 
cent, the progressive scale permits a 10- 
year period for depreciation. 

The proposed legislation, in my opin- 
ion, has the potential for supplying an 
adequate amount of low-rent housing to 
our urban poor. 

It represents a new and untried ap- 
proach to an old problem. But this is a 
time where, as Lincoln once said, We 
must think anew and act anew.” 

I am optimistic that the pending pro- 
posal will be rewarded by large scale 
construction of quality low-income hous- 
ing, ridding our cities of the ghetto to a 
substantial degree of the spawning men- 
ace of crime and juvenile delinquency. 
I feel that private enterprise will be 
more than willing to do its part, and I 
sincerely trust the committee or com- 
mittees to which this measure is referred 
will immediately begin consideration of 
the measure, and will act favorably on 
it at an early date. 

I am satisfied that it does provide a 
financial answer to this great need in 
America. I again congratulate the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY] for having con- 
ceived of this idea. I am pleased and 
honored that I could be permitted to 
join with him. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I thank the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Florida for his remarks. 
I am pleased that we are involved in this 
venture together. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill and a summary of the 
bill be printed in the Recorp, and that 
the bill be referred to the appropriate 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, in ac- 
cordance with the request of the Senator 
from New York, the bill and the sum- 
mary of the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2100) to encourage and 
assist private enterprise to provide ade- 
quate housing in urban poverty areas 
for low-income and lower middle-income 
persons, introduced by Mr. KENNEDY Of 
New York (for himself and other Sen- 
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ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
S. 2100 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Urban Housing Develop- 
ment Act of 1967”. 


Declaration of purpose 


Sec, 2. It is the purpose of this Act to as- 
sist private ente in providing new and 
substantially rehabilitated housing in urban 
poverty areas in order to enhance the living 
conditions of such areas, and to meet an im- 
mediate and pressing need for decent, safe, 
and sanitary housing for low-income and 
lower middle-income persons at rentals which 
they can afford. 

Definitions 


Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “Secretary” (for purposes of 
Title I and Title II) means the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

(2) The term “urban poverty area” means 
an area, within a standard metropolitan 
statistical area containing a population of at 
least 250,000, which the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus has determined, at the request of, and 
under procedures approved by, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, to be a poverty area, 
subject to such modifications, exceptions, or 
additions as the Secretary, in consultation 
with the Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, may determine to be appropri- 
ate for the purposes of this Act. 

(3) The term “city” means any municipal- 
ity, county, parish, or other political sub- 
division of a State having general govern- 
mental powers. 

(4) The term “certified project“ means a 
housing project, which may consist of one 
or more buildings, with respect to which an 
unrevoked certificate of eligibility has been 
issued by the Secretary under section 101 of 
this Act. 

(5) The term “certified operation period” 
means with regard to a certified project, 

(A) in the case of a project financed in 
part by a mortgage insured under section 235 
of the National Housing Act, the term of 
such mo or 

(B) in the case of a project not financed in 
part by a mortgage insured under section 235 
of the National Housing Act, 50 years from 
the date of completion of construction or re- 
habilitation of the project which is certified 
under section 101 of this Act. 

(6) The term “net return” means with re- 
spect to any fiscal year, the net operating in- 
come of a certified project, before any deduc- 
tions for depreciation, interest, United 
States income tax and State or local income 
or franchise taxes computed with reference 
to net income, but less the amount of the 
amortization payment (including both the 
amount thereof attributable to interest and 
the amount thereof attributable to retire- 
ment of principal) payable on a mortgage on 
the project insured under section 235 of the 
National Housing Act. 

(7) The term “home management corpo- 
ration” means a public or private nonprofit 
corporation or association which is o 
under State or local law by the residents 
of one or more certified projects in an urban 
poverty area for the purpose of managing 
and performing maintenance tasks on each 
project, for developing and carrying out pro- 
grams for improving the physical, economic, 
and social conditions prevailing in the urban 
poverty area where such project is con- 
structed, and ultimately for purchasing such 
project to take ownership either in the name 
of the corporation or in the name of each 
resident of such project. 

(8) The term “holder” means any indi- 
vidual, firm, or corporation possessing an un- 
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revoked certificate of eligibilty issued by the 
Secretary under section 101 of this Act. 

(9) The term “initial equity” means, with 
respect to the holder of a certified project, 
the difference between the total cost of the 
project to the holder as determined under 
section 235 (d) (3) of the National Housing 
Act and the principal amount of any mort- 
gage on the project, insured under section 
235 of the National Housing Act, at the par- 
ticular time in question. 

(10) The term “occupancy charge” means 
the rental or other payment made by the 
occupants of dwelling units in a certified 
project to any holder of such project includ- 
ing a home management corporation com- 
posed of such occupants. 


TITLE I-—ELIGIBILITY FOR ASSISTANCE 
Certificates of eligibility 


Sec. 101. (a) The Secretary shall issue a 
certificate of eligibility to any applicant de- 
siring to provide housing in an urban poverty 
area for low-income and lower middle- 
income persons, if— 

(1) the governing body of the city in 
which the project is to be located has given 
written notice to the Secretary that it wishes 
to participate in the program authorized by 
this Act, and has given written assurances 
(deemed satisfactory to the Secretary) that 
local real estate taxes levied against any 
project, during any year in the certified op- 
eration period, will not exceed 5 per centum 
of the occupancy charge for the project dur- 
ing such period; 

(2) the Secretary, after consultation with 
such governing body or an agency or instru- 
mentality of such city designated by such 
body, and after consultation with the resi- 
dents of such urban poverty area determines 
that such project will contribute to the over- 
all economic and social welfare of the area 
and will be coordinated with all other goy- 
ernmental programs for community deyelop- 
ment; 

(3) the Secretary determines that the ap- 
plicant meets such requirements with re- 
spect to business and financial responsibility 
as he may prescribe; and 

(4) the applicant agrees, in such form and 
manner as the Secretary may prescribe— 

(A) to provide at least 100 dwelling units 
of housing (through new construction or the 
substantial rehabilitation of existing struc- 
tures) in conformity with standards pre- 
scribed by the Secretary under subsection 
(d) within such period of time, and at such 
site within an urban poverty area, as may 
be specified or agreed to by the approving 
agency under paragraph (2); 

(B) to provide at least as many dwelling 
units of housing (through new construction 
or the substantial rehabilitation of existing 
structures) as are eliminated in the course 
of such construction or substantial rehabili- 
tation; 

(C) to hold and manage the certified proj- 
ect in accordance with the provisions of this 
Act, and any regulations issued pursuant 
thereto; 

(D) to establish, during the certified op- 
eration period, occupancy charges for dwell- 
ing units in the project which are not in 
excess of the levels prescribed by the Sec- 
retary pursuant to section 102; 

(E) to lease, during the certified opera- 
tion period, dwelling units in the project to 
eligible individuals and families in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary under section 103; 

(F) to utilize, during the certified opera- 
tion period, the services of a home manage- 
ment corporation whenever such services are 
available; and 

(G) to sell, transfer, or otherwise dispose 
of the certified project only to the holder 
of a certificate of eligibility issued pursuant 
to subsection (b), during the certified op- 
eration: Provided, That any home manage- 
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ment corporation established for the certified 
project shall have a first option to purchase 
such project from the applicant at any time 
after the expiration of four-fifths of the 
applicant’s minimum holding period at a 
price which exceeds the principal amount of 
any insured mortgage on the project under 
section 235 of the National Housing Act by 
no more than the holder's initial equity in 
the project and subject to such other terms 
and conditions as may be specified by the 
Secretary. 

(5) The Secretary determines that the cost 
of the project, estimated operating costs of 
the project, and other factors relating 
thereto, will permit the establishment of 
occupancy charges, under the standards set 
forth in section 102, which will not be in 
excess of those suitable for low-income or 
lower middle-income individuals and fami- 
lies. The Secretary shall issue, from time to 
time, bulletins setting forth maximum occu- 
pancy charge levels suitable for low-income 
or lower middle-income individuals and fam- 
ilies in various urban poverty areas through- 
out the country. 

(6) The Secretary determines that the 
approving agency under paragraph (2), or 
such other agency or instrumentality as the 
governing body of the city may designate, 
will carry out an adequate relocation pro- 
gram, in accordance with section 105, for any 
persons displaced from their homes or busi- 
ness establishments by the project. 

(b) The Secretary shall issue a certificate 
of eligibility for benefits under this Act to 
any applicant who is or will be the successor 
in interest to the ownership of any project 
with respect to which a certificate was issued 
under subsection (a), if— 

(1) the Secretary determines that the ap- 
plicant meets such requirements with re- 
spect to business and financial responsibility 
as he may prescribe; and 

(2) the applicant agrees to conform to the 
requirements of subsection (a) (4). 

(c) The Secretary shall terminate a certif- 
icate of eligibility issued to any holder under 
this section whenever he determines after a 
hearing that such holder has failed, after 
due notice and a reasonable opportunity to 
correct the failure has been given, to carry 
out its agreement under subsection (a) (4) 
or (b) (2). 

(d) Any certified project with respect to 
which a certificate of eligibility is issued 
under this section shall conform to such 
standards of design, construction, and opera- 
tion as the Secretary shall by regulation re- 
quire. Such regulations shall— 

(1) giving due effect to any action taken 
by the locality in which such project is lo- 
cated, ensure that the project is to designed, 
constructed, and operated as to provide de- 
cent, safe, and sanitary dwellings in estheti- 
cally pleasing structures, and 

(2) establish maximum cost limitations for 
the project and for dwelling units in the 
project having regard for— 

(A) the provisions of subsection (a) (4), 

(B) the size and nature of the unit, 

(C) whether the unit is provided by new 
construction or substantial rehabilitation, 


and 

(D) building costs in the particular lo- 

cality. 
(e) The Secretary shall keep interested and 
participating Federal, State, and local agen- 
cies fully apprised of any action taken by him 
under this section. 

(f) The Secretary may by regulation re- 
quire the holder of a certificate of eligibility 
issued under this section to file such reports 
from time to time as he may deem 
in order to carry out his functions under this 
title. n 
(g) No certificate of eligibility shall be 
issued under this section, unless application 
therefore is received by the Secretary prior 
to the expiration of 15 years after the date 
of enactment of this Act. 
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Occupancy charges jor dwelling units in 

certified projects 

Sec. 102. (a) The maximum occupancy 
charges for dwelling units in any certified 
project shall be fixed in accordance with 
schedules to be submitted by the holder to 
the Secretary, from time to time, and ap- 
proved by the Secretary. In approving any 
such schedule for any such project, the Sec- 
retary shall be guided by the following 
criteria. 

(1) The gross occupancy charges for a cer- 
tified project shall be established at a level 
which (assuming a vacancy factor of not 
more than 7 per centum of the available 
dwelling units in the project), would be suffi- 
cient to produce for a holder having the 
minimum initial equity in the project, a net 
return equal to 3 per centum of such equity 
in each fiscal year of the holder commencing 
or ending during the certified operation pe- 
riod. The fact that a holder has a greater 
equity in a certified project than the mini- 
mum required equity shall not affect the 
gross occupancy charge of the project. 

(2) The occupancy charge for each dwell- 
ing unit shall bear its reasonable and pro- 
portionate share (having regard to the type 
and size of the accommodations provided) 
of the gross occupancy charge for the 
project. 

(b) The Secretary may, at the request of 
the owner of a certified project or upon his 
own initiative, authorize or require such 
changes or modifications in any occupancy 
charge schedule, approved for such project 
under subsection (a), as he determines to 
be necessary (1) to allow for maintenance 
costs or a vacancy factor above or below 
those upon which such schedule was pre- 
viously predicated and approved, or (2) to 
ensure compliance with the requirements 
set forth in subsection (a) of section 101 
(a) (4). 

(c) The Secretary is authorized, upon such 
terms and conditions as he shall by regula- 
tion prescribe, to make commitments to in- 
sure, and to insure, the owner of a certified 
project against a negative annual net return 
from such project in a particular fiscal year. 
For the purposes of this subsection there is 
hereby created an Equity Insurance Fund 
which shall be used by the Secretary as a 
revolving fund with respect to insurance 
provided hereunder, and there is authorized 
to be appropriated (1) the sum of $10,000,000 
to provide initial capital for such fund, and 
(2) such additional sums as may from time 
to time be required, in the event the balance 
in such fund becomes less than $5,000,000, 
to restore such balance to an amount equal 
to $10,000,000. For insurance granted under 
this subsection the Secretary shall fix and 
collect a premium charge in such amount as 
he determines to be necessary to maintain 
the fund on a sound basis: Provided, That 
any charges so established shall be reduced 
during any period in which the balance in 
such fund exceeds $11,000,000: Provided fur- 
ther, That no sums shall be paid from such 
funds to the owner of a certified project who 
willfully causes his annual net return from 
his investment to fall below 0 per centum. 


Eligibility requirements for obtaining 

occupancy in certified projects 

Sec. 103. The Secretary shall prescribe 
regulations with respect to the eligibility of 
individuals and families for occupancy in a 
certified project. In prescribing such regula- 
tions, the Secretary shall be guided by the 
following criteria: 

(1) No person shall be ineligible for oc- 
cupancy in the project because of race, creed, 
color, or national origin. 

, (2) A first priority shall be granted to in- 
dividuals and families who were displaced 
from their homes as a result of property ac- 
quisitions made in connection with the es- 
tablishment of such project or an industrial 
or commercial facility under the provisions 
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of the Urban Employment Opportunities 
Development Act of 1967. 

(3) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 
no individual or family shall be eligible to 
obtain occupancy in a dwelling unit of the 
project if the annual occupancy charge es- 
tablished and approved for such unit is less 
than 18 per centum of the adjusted gross 
annual income (as defined in section 62 of 
the Internal Revenue Code) of such individ- 
ual or family: Provided, That the Secretary 
may waive the foregoing requirement when- 
ever he determines that there are no prospec- 
tive tenants available for such dwelling unit, 
at the established occupancy charge rate, who 
are eligible individuals and families, 


Eligibility requirements for maintaining 
occupancy in certified projects 

Sec. 104. (a) No individual or family shall 
be required to move from a certified project 
as a result of an increase in his or its annual 
income: Provided, That if, for any calendar 
year, the annual occupancy charge for the 
dwelling unit occupied by an individual or 
family is less than 15 per centum of his or 
its adjusted gross income for such year, such 
individual or family shall be required to pay 
to the holder of the project, such amount in 
addition to his or its regular payments, in 
such installments and at such times as may 
be required under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, as will result in a 
total occupancy charge to such individual or 
family equal to 18 per centum of the ad- 
justed gross income of such individual or 
family for such year. Any such additional 
amounts received by the owner of the proj- 
ect shall be used to make payments to the 
Secretary for deposit in the Tax Abatement 
Fund, established under section 106, to re- 
duce the costs to the Federal Government of 
making grants under such section. 

(b) The Secretary may by regulation re- 
quire each individual or family occupying a 
unit in a certified project to file such income 
statements from time to time as he may 
deem necessary in order to carry out his 
functions under this section. 


Relocation assistance 


Sec. 105. (a) In determining whether, for 
the purposes of section 101 (a) (5), an ade- 
quate relocation program exists in any city 
to assist in the relocation of persons, busi- 
nesses, and nonprofit organizations displaced 
as the result of property acquisitions made 
in connection with a certified project, the 
Secretary shall be guided by the following 
criteria: 

(1) Any persons so displaced shall be as- 
sured under the program of obtaining de- 
cent, safe, and sanitary housing at rentals 
which they can afford and at locations which 
are reasonably accessible to their places of 
employment. 

(2) As part of the program, the services of 
a home management corporation shall be 
utilized to provide moving and resettlement 
assistance to persons so displaced: Provided, 
That if such services are not available a local 
group of residents of the area in which the 
project will be situated will receive training 
and compensation, in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary, in pro- 
viding moving and resettlement assistance 
to persons so displaced. 

(3) (A) There will be paid to any person 
or family so displaced— 

(i) a moving expense allowance, deter- 
mined according to a schedule approved by 
the Secretary, not to exceed $200; 

(ii) a dislocation allowance equal to the 
amount under (i) or $100, whichever is the 
lesser; 

(ili) an additional payment of $300, if such 
person or family purchases a dwelling for 
the purpose of residence within one year 
from the date of actual displacement, and 
the dwelling so purchased is situated upon 
real estate in which such person or family 
acquires a fee title or a life estate, or which 
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is held under a ninety-nine year lease or 
other type of long-term lease equivalent to 
fee ownership. 

(B) In addition to the amounts payable 
under subparagraph (A), there will be paid 
to any family, any individual (not a member 
of a family) who is sixty-two years of age 
or over, or any individual (not a member of 
a family) who is handicapped within the 
meaning of section 202 of the Housing Act 
of 1959, monthly payments over a period not 
to exceed twenty-four months in an amount 
not to exceed $500 in the first twelve months 
and $500 in the second twelve months to 
assist such family or individual to secure a 
decent, safe, and sanitary dwelling. Subject 
to the limitation imposed by the preceding 
sentence, the additional payments shall be 
an amount which, when added to 20 per 
centum of the annual income of such family 
or individual at the time of displacement, 
equals the average annual rental required for 
such a decent, safe, and sanitary dwelling of 
modest standards adequate in size to ac- 
commodate such family or individual in areas 
not generally less desirable in regard to public 
utilities and public and commercial facili- 
ties: Provided, That such payments shall be 
made only to a family or individual who is 
unable to secure a dwelling unit in a low- 
rent housing project assisted under the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, or under 
a State or local program having the same 
general purposes as the Federal program 
under such Act, or a dwelling unit assisted 
under section 101 of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965. 

(4) There will be paid to any business con- 
cern or nonprofit organization so displaced— 

(A) its reasonable and necessary moving 
expenses and any actual direct losses of prop- 
erty (except good-will or profit) for which 
reimbursement or compensation is not other- 
wise made; and 

(B) an additional $2,500 in the case of a 
private business concern with average an- 
nual net earnings of less than $10,000 per 
year, if such concern is not part of a larger 
enterprise having establishments other than 
the one with respect to which the displace- 
ment occurred. J 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into contracts to make, and to make, grants 
to any city carrying out an approved relo- 
cation program under this section, or to any 
agency or instrumentality of such city desig- 
nated by the governing body thereof, to de- 
fray that part of the cost of carrying out such 
program which is required under para- 
graphs (2), (3), and (4) of subsection (a). 

(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this section, Any sums 
so appropriated shall remain available until 
expended. 


Grants to cities providing tax benefits with 
respect to certified projects 

Sec. 106. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to enter into contracts to make, and to make 
annual grants to cities participating in the 
program authorized by this Act. The amount 
of any such grant shall not exceed a sum 
equal to— 

(1) 50 per centum of the amount by which 
the tax revenues received or receivable by 
such city during any year were reduced by 
reason of any tax benefit granted by such 
city, pursuant to section 101(a)(1), to one 
or more certified projects, and 

(2) an amount equal to any contribution 
paid or payable to such city by a State to 
defray any part of the loss of tax revenues 
incurred or incurrable by such city during 
such year as the result of such tax benefit: 
Provided, That in no case shall the amount 
of any such grant exceed 75 per centum of 
the amount by which the tax revenues re- 
ceived or receivable by any such city dur- 
ing any year were reduced by reason of such 
tax benefit. 

(b) For the purpose of this section, there 
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is hereby created a Tax Abatement Fund 
which shall be used by the Secretary for 
grants hereunder. Such funds shall consist 
of (1) the sum of $30,000,000 to be appropri- 
ated by the Congress to provide initial capi- 
tal to such fund, (2) such additional sums as 
may be appropriated thereto by the Congress 
in the event the balance in such fund be- 
comes less than $20,000,000 to restore such 
balance to an amount equal to $30,000,000, 
and (3) such sums as may be deposited 
therein by the Secretary from receipts under 
section 104(a). 


Assistance jor home management 
corporations 

Sec. 107. (a) The Secretary, in consulta- 
tion with the Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, is authorized to under- 
take such activities as he determines to be 
appropriate to assist the residents of urban 
poverty areas to organize and make use of 
home management corporations. Such ac- 
tivities may include grants to defray reason- 
able and necessary expenses incident to the 
organization of such corporations, Such ac- 
tivities may also include the issuance of 
model forms of management agreements 
which may be entered into between holders 
and such corporations. 

(b) For the purposes of this section, there 
is hereby created a Home Management As- 
sistance Fund, and there is authorized to be 
appropriated (1) the sum of $5,000,000 to 
provide initial capital for such fund, and (2) 
such additional sums as may from time to 
time be required to make all necessary grants 
to home management corporations. Any sum 
sO appropriated shall remain available until 
expended. 

(c) After its organization, a home man- 
agement corporation shall receive funds from 
the Home Management Fund and from any 
other Federal agency only if the Secretary, 
in consultation with the Director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, determines that 
the members of such corporation are con- 
tributing sufficient time and funds to ensure 
that the corporation is operating efficiently 
and effectively. 

Administration 

Src. 108. The provisions of this title shall 
be administered by the Secretary through a 
Low-Income Housing Administration to be 
established by the Secretary in the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development. 

Penalties 

Sec. 109. Whoever, in any report or income 
statement required to be filed under this 
title, or any regulation issued pursuant 
thereto, knowingly makes a false statement 
of a material fact, shall be fined not more 
than $———— or imprisoned not more than 
or both. 

TITLE II—HOUSING ACTS AMENDMENTS 
Mortgage insurance 

Src. 201. Title II of the National Housing 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
a new section as follows: 


“Mortgage insurance for urban housing 


“Sec. 235. (a) This section is designed to 
assist private industry to provide housing in 
urban poverty areas for low-income and 
lower middle-income persons in furtherance 
of the purposes of, and under a program au- 
thorized by, the Urban Housing and Develop- 
ment Act of 1967. 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized, upon ap- 
plication by the mortgagee, (1) to insure in 
accordance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion any mortgage (including advances dur- 
ing construction) which is executed by a 
mortgagor to whom has been issued, under 
section 101 of the Urban Housing Develop- 
ment Act of 1967, an unrevoked certificate 
of eligibility, and which is otherwise eligible 
for insurance as herein provided; and (2) 
upon such terms and conditions as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe, to make commitments 
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for the insurance of such mortgages prior to 
their execution or disbursement thereon. 

“(c) As used in this section (except as 
otherwise herein provided), the terms ‘mort- 
gage’, ‘mortgagee’, ‘mortgagor’, and ‘maturity 
date’ shall have the same meaning as in sec- 
tion 201 of this Act. 

“(d) To be eligible for insurance under this 
section, a mortgage shall— 

“(1) have been made to and be held by a 
mortgagee approved by the Secretary as re- 
sponsible and able to service the mortgage 
properly; 

“(2) not exceed in principal amount 


— 

“(3) not exceed 80 per centum of the total 
cost of the project when the pro) new 
construction or substantial rehabilitation is 
completed. For purposes of this paragraph, 
the total cost of a certified project shall be 
the sum of (A) the mortgagor’s adjusted 
basis for the project (including both the 
land and the buildings) for Federal income 
tax purposes, at the time that the new con- 
struction, or substantial rehabilitation, cer- 
tified under section 101 of the Urban Housing 
Development Act of 1967, is completed, and 
(B) the amount of carrying charges allocable 
to the certified project, which were incurred 
during such construction or rehabilitation 
thereof and deducted by the mortgagor under 
section 266 of the Internal Revenue Code. 
Subject to regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary, there may be included in the 
total cost of the project, a net profit for the 
builder (who, for this purpose, shall include 
all parties related to the builder under sec- 
tion 267 of the Internal Revenue Code), of up 
to, but not more than, 10 per centum of the 
total cost of the project less such profit; 

(4) bear interest (exclusive of premium 
charges for insurance and service charge, if 
any) at not to exceed 2 per centum per an- 
num on the amount of the principal obliga- 
tion outstanding at any time; and contain 
such terms and provisions with respect to 
the application of the mortgagor’s periodic 
payment to amortization of the principal of 
the mortgage, imsurance, repairs, altera- 
tions, payment of taxes, default reserves, 
delinquency charges, foreclosure proceedings, 
anticipation of maturity, and such other 
matters as the Secretary may prescribe; and 

“(5) provide for complete amortization by 
periodic payments within such terms, not to 
exceed 50 years, as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe. 

“(e) A project covered by a mortgage in- 
sured under the provisions of this section 
shall comply with the requirements of the 
Urban Housing Development Act of 1967, and 
regulations prescribed thereunder, and for 
such purpose the Secretary may make such 
contracts with, and acquire for not to ex- 
ceed $100 such stock or interest in the mort- 
gagor, as he deems necessary to render effec- 
tive any such requirements. Such stock or 
interest shall be paid for out of the General 
Insurance Fund and shall be redeemed by the 
mo! r at par upon the termination of 
all obligations of the Secretary under the in- 
surance, 

“(f) Notwithstanding any provision of 
this Act, the Secretary may, whenever he de- 
termines that such action is necessary or 
desirable in furtherance of the purposes of 
this section, insure a mortgage under this 
section with no premium charge, with a re- 
duced premium charge, or with a premium 
charge for such period or periods during the 
time the insurance is in effect, as the Secre- 
tary may determine, and there is authorized 
to be appropriated such amounts as may be 
necessary to reimburse the General Insur- 
ance Fund for any net losses in connection 
with such insurance. 

“(g) The mortgagee shall be entitled to 
receive the benefits of insurance issued un- 
der this section as provided in section 207 
(g) of this Act with respect to mortgages 
insured under such section 207, and the pro- 
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visions of subsections (h), (i), (j), (E), and 
(1) of such section 207 shall be applicable 
to mortgages insured under this section.” 


Cost certification 


Sec. 202. Section 227 (a) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out or 
(viii) under section 234 (d)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof (vii) under section 234 (d), 
or (ix) under section 235”. 


Purchases by Federal National Mortgage 
Association 


Sec. 203. Section 305 of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“(j) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the Association is authorized to 
make commitments to purchase and to pur- 
chase, service, or sell, any mortgage insured 
under section 235 of this Act, subject to the 
following limitations: 

“(1) The total amount of such purchases 
and commitments outstanding at any one 
time shall not exceed $500,000,000, which 
amount shall be increased by $500,000,000 on 
July 1 in each of the years 1968, 1969, 1970, 
1971, and 1972. 

“(2) Not more than 20 per centum of the 
total amount of such purchases and commit- 
ments outstanding at any one time shall re- 
late to mortgages secured by properties situ- 
ated in any one city.” 


Certified projects in urban renewal areas 


Sec. 204. Section 107 (a) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended— 

(1) by striking out or (2)” and inserting 
(2) * 

(2) by adding after Act,“ the following: 
“or (3) a purchaser having an unrevoked 
certificate of eligibility issued under section 
101 of the Urban Housing Development Act 
of 1967,”; and 

(3) by inserting low or“ before “moderate 
income”. 


TITLE II—INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 
AMENDMENTS 


Taz treatment of certified projects 


Sec. 301. (a) Subpart A of part IV of sub- 
chapter A of chapter 1 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to credits allow- 
able) is amended by renumbering section 40 
as 42, and by inserting the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 41. INVESTMENT IN CERTAIN HOUSING 

IN URBAN POVERTY AREAS. 

„(a) GENERAL RULE.—There shall be al- 
lowed, as a credit against the tax imposed by 
this chapter, the amount determined under 
section 1392. 

“(b) ReGuLations.—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this section and section 1392.” 

(b) Subchapter S of Chapter 1 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to the 
taxable status of small business corpora- 
tions) is amended by inserting after section 
1378 the following new section: 

“Sec. 1379. INSURED INDEBTEDNESS OF SMALL 
BUSINESS CORPORATION. 

„(a) INSURED LoAN.—In the case of an 
electing small business corporation which 
has been granted on insured loan (as de- 
fined in subsection (c)) or which has pur- 
chased a section 1391 property (as defined 
in subsection 1391 (3)) subject to an in- 
sured loan (as defined in subsection (c))— 

“(1) the insured loan shall be deemed to 
have been made by the lender to the share- 
holders of such corporation, in proportion 
to their holdings of stock at the time that 
the loan is made. 

(2) the proceeds of the insured loan shall 
be deemed to have been loaned by such 
shareholders to the electing corporation, on 
the same terms as those of the insured loan, 
and 

“(3) payments by the corporation on the 
insured loan shall be treated as payments on 
the loan deemed made to the corporation by 
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its shareholders under subsection (b) here- 
with, which are, in turn, paid by the share- 
holders on the insured loan. 

“(b) SALE or stock.—A sale or exchange 
of shares of stock in an electing small busi- 
ness corporation, in proportion to which an 
allocation of an insured loan was at any 
time made under subsection (a)(1) shall 
be deemed— 

“(1) to include a sale or exchange of the 
unpaid portion, if any, of the loan to the 
corporation which was deemed made by the 
holder of such stock under subsection (a) (2), 
and 

“(2) to have been made subject to the 
portion of the insured loan deemed owing 
by the holder of such stock under subsection 

a) (1). 
: Pt Derrnirions.—For purposes of this 
section the term ‘insured loan’ means a loan 
made to an electing small business corpora- 
tion which is insured under section 235 of 
the National Housing Act.” 

(e) Chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to normal taxes and 
surtaxes) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subchapter: 


“SUBCHAPTER U—TAX TREATMENT OF CERTAIN 
HOUSING PROJECTS IN URBAN POVERTY AREAS 


“Sec. 1391. Definitions. 

“Sec. 1392. Investment credit. 

“Sec. 1393. Depreciation of section 1391 build- 

ings. 

“Sec. 1394. Restoration of basis. 

“Sec. 1395. Dispositions before end of mini- 
mum holding period. 

“Sec. 1396. Nonrecognition of gain on certain 
dispositions of section 1391 
property. 

“Sec. 1891. DEFINITIONS. 

“For purposes of this subchapter— 

“(1) SECTION 1391 CERTIFICATE—The term 
‘section 1391 certificate’ means a certificate of 
eligibility issued by the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development— 

“(A) under section 101(a) of the Urban 
Housing Development Act of 1967, author- 
izing the grant of certain income tax and 
other incentives to a person constructing, or 
substantially rehabilitating, a certified proj- 
ect, or 

“(B) under section 101(b) of such Act, 
authorizing certain income tax and other in- 
centives to a person who is a successor in 
interest to such a project. 

“(2) SECTION 1391 BUILDING.—The term 
‘section 1391 building’ means any building 
which has been constructed, or substantially 
rehabilitated, pursuant to a section 1391 cer- 
tificate. The term includes— 

“(A) the structure of the building and all 
components of such building constituting 
section 1250 property (as defined in subsec- 
tion 1250(c)), and 

“(B) elevators and escalators in the build- 
ing but no other equipment used in the 
operation of the building which constitutes 
section 1245 property (as defined in subsec- 
tion 1245 (a) (3)). 

“(3) SECTION 1391 PROPERTY.—The term 
‘section 1391 property’ means real property 
consisting of — 

(A) a section 1391 building, and 

“(B) the land on which any such section 
1391 building is located. 


For purposes of this subsection, the land on 
which a section 1391 building is located shall 
include reasonable grounds for the building, 
encompassing gardens, playgrounds, and 
other facilities. In a case in which such 
grounds constitute less than all of a tract 
of land owned by the taxpayer (whether or 
not any other building not constituting a 
section 1391 building is located on such a 
tract), an apportionment of the total tract 
as between the section 1391 property and 
other property, shall be made pursuant to 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary 
or his delegate. 

“(4) SECTION 1391 CORPORATION.—The term 
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‘section 1391 corporation’ means a corpora- 
tion which is holding one or more section 
1391 properties. 

“(5) EQUITY INVESTMENT.—The 
‘equity investment’ means— 

“(A) with respect to the first holder of a 
section 1391 property, the amount by which 
(i) the holder's adjusted basis for such prop- 
erty at the time of the completion of the 
construction or substantial rehabilitation 
undertaken pursuant to the section 1391 
certificate exceeds (ii) the initial principal 
amount of any mortgage on such property 
which is insured under the provisions of sec- 
tion 235 of the National Housing Act, and 

“(B) with respect to a subsequent holder 
of a section 1391 property, the amount by 
which (i) such holder’s adjusted basis for 
such property at the time of acquisition ex- 
ceeds (ii) the unpaid principal amount of 
any mortgage insured under the provisions 
of section 235 of the National Housing Act 
to which the property is subject at the time 
of its acquisition. 

“(6) EQUITY INVESTMENT PERCENTAGE.— 
The term ‘equity investment percentage’ 
means, with respect to the holder of a sec- 
tion 1391 property, the ratio of— 

“(A) the holder’s equity investment in 
such property, over 

“(B) the holder's adjusted basis for such 
property at the applicable time specified in 
subsection (5). 

“(7) MAXIMUM HOLDING PERIOD.—The term 
‘maximum holding period’ means with re- 
spect to a section 1391 property the lesser 
of (A) the useful life of the section 1391 
building, constituting part of such property, 
as determined under section 1393 (whether 
or not an election with respect to such build- 
ing has been made under such section), or, 
(B) the useful life of such building for pur- 
poses of section 167, determined without re- 
gard to section 1393. 

“(8) Mrnimum HoLDING Pertop.—The term 
‘minimum holding period’ means with re- 
spect to a section 1391 property,— 

“(A) in the case of the first holder thereof 
10 years, or 

“(B) in the case of a subsequent holder of 
such property, 10 years or, if lower, the useful 
life of the section 1891 building constituting 


term 
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part of such property for purposes of section 
167 but determined without regard to section 
1393. 

“(9) QUALIFIED EXPENDITURES —The term 
‘qualified expenditures’ means, with respect 
to any taxable year— 

“(A) as to a taxpayer who, during the 
taxable year, completed the construction or 
substantial rehabilitation of a section 1391 
building, pursuant to a section 1391 certifi- 
cate, the adjusted basis of the section 1391 
property of which such building constitutes 
a part, at the time of the completion of such 
construction or substantial rehabilitation, 
and 

“(B) as to a taxpayer who purchases a sec- 
tion 1391 property during the taxable year, 
as a subsequent holder thereof, the basis of 
such property at the time of purchase. 

“(10) First Hotper—The term ‘first holder’ 
means with respect to any section 1391 build- 
ing, or section 1391 property, the person to 
whom a section 1391 certificate is issued 
authorizing the construction or substantial 
rehabilitation of a section 1391 building as 
part of such property. 

“(11) SUBSEQUENT Hotper.—The term ‘sub- 
sequent holder’ means, with respect to any 
section 1391 property, a person to whom a 
section 1391 certificate has been issued with 
respect to such property under section 101 
(b) of the Urban Housing Development Act 
of 1967, but only if— 

(A) such person acquires such property 
by purchase (as defined in section 179 (d) 
(2)) from a person who, at the time of the 
purchase, was a first holder or subsequent 
holder of the property, 

“(B) the acquisition is made after the end 
of the minimum holding period applicable 
to such property in the hands of such first 
or subsequent holder. 

“Sec. 1892. INVESTMENT CREDIT. 

“(a) DETERMINATION OF AMOUNTS.— 

“(1) GENERAL RuLE.—The amount of the 
credit allowed by section 41 for the taxable 
year with respect to any section 1391 prop- 
erty (as defined in subsection 1391 (3)) shall 
be the following percentage of the qualified 
expenditures (as defined in subsection 1391 
(9)) made by the taxpayer during the tax- 
able year with respect to such property: 


“If the taxpayer's equity investment percentage (as defined in 


subsection 1391(6)) is— 


20 percent or more but less than 25 — EEN, 
pe percen! 5 


25 percent or more but less than 30 
30 percent or more but less than 35 percent 
35 percent or more but less than 40 percent... 
40 percent or more but less than 45 percent 
45 percent or more but less than 2 percent. 


In the case of the first holder 
of any section 1391 property 


‘as defined in subsection 
p21), the credit shall 


“(2) LHarrariox.—Notwithstanding para- 
graph (1), the credit allowed by section 41 
for the taxable year shall not exceed the 
taxpayer's liability for tax for the taxable 

ear. 

7 “(3) Liapmiry FOR TAX.—For purposes of 
this section, the liability for tax for the 
taxable year shall be the tax imposed by 
this chapter for such year, reduced by the 
sum of the credits allowable under— 

“(A) section 33 (relating to foreign tax 
credit), 

“(B) section 35 (relating to partially tax- 
exempt interest), 

“(C) section 37 (relating to retirement in- 
come), and 


D) section 38 (relating to investment 
in certain depreciable property). 


For purposes of this paragraph, any tax im- 
posed for the taxable year by section 631 (re- 
lating to accumulated earning tax), section 
541 (relating to holding company 
tax), or section 1378 (relating to tax on cer- 
tain capital gains of subchapter S corpora- 
tions), and any additional tax for 
the taxable year by section 1351 (d) (1) (re- 
lating to recoveries of foreign expropriation 
losses), shall not be considered tax imposed 
by this chapter for such year. 

“(b) CaRRYBACK AND CARRYOVER OF UNUSED 

ITS.— 
“(1) ALLOWANCE OF cREDIT.—If the amount 
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of the credit determined under subsection 
(a) (1) for any taxable year exceeds the limi- 
tation provided by subsection (a)(2) for 
such taxable year (hereafter in this subsec- 
tion referred to as the ‘unused credit year’), 
such excess shall be— 

„(A) a section 41 credit carryback to each 
of the 3 taxable years preceding the unused 
credit year, and 

“(B) a section 41 credit carryover to each 
of the 7 taxable years following the unused 
credit year, 
and shall be added to the amount allowable 
as a credit by section 41 for such years, 
except that such excess may be a carryback 
only to a taxable year ending after the date 
of the enactment of the Urban Housing De- 
velopment Act of 1967. The entire amount 
of the unused credit for an unused credit 
year shall be carried to the earliest of the 
10 taxable years to which (by reason of sub- 
paragraphs (A) and (B)), such credit may 
be carried and then to each of the other 9 
taxable years to the extent that, because of 
the limitation contained in paragraph (2), 
such unused credit may not be added for a 
prior taxable year to which such unused 
credit may be carried. 

“(2) Lrmrration.—The amount of the un- 
used credit which may be added under para- 
graph (1) for any preceding or succeeding 
taxable year shall not exceed the amount by 
which the limitation provided by subsection 
(a) (2) for such taxable year exceeds the sum 
of— 

“(A) the credit allowable under subsection 
(a) (1) for such taxable year, and 

“(B) the amounts which, by reason of this 
subsection, are added to the amount allow- 
able for such taxable year and attributable to 
taxable years preceding the unused credit 
year. 

“(c) SUBCHAPTER S CorPporaTions.—In the 
case of an electing small business corporation 
(as defined in section 1371) — 

“(1) the qualified expenditures for each 
taxable year shall be apportioned pro rata 
among the persons who are shareholders of 
such corporation on the last day of such tax- 
able year, and 

“(2) any person to whom any expenditures 
have been apportioned under paragraph (1) 
shall be treated (for purposes of this sub- 
chapter) as the taxpayer with respect to such 
expenditures, and such expenditures shall not 
(by reason of such apportionment) lose their 
character as qualified expenditures. 

“(d) Estates AND Trusts.—lIn the case of 
an estate or trust 

“(1) the qualified expenditures for any 
taxable year shall be apportioned between 
the estate or trust and the beneficiaries on 
the basis of the income of the estate or trust 
allocable to each, and 

“(2) any beneficiary to whom any expendi- 
tures have been apportioned under paragraph 
(1) shall be treated (for purposes of this 
subchapter) as the taxpayer with respect to 
such expenditures, and such expenditures 
shall not (by reason of such apportionment) 
lose their character as qualified expenditures. 

“(e) Cross REFERENCES.— 

“(1) For the effect of a disposition of sec- 
tion 1391 property before the end of the 
minimum holding period applicable to a cer- 
tified housing project, see section 1395. 

“(2) For application of this subchapter to 
certain acquiring corporations, see section 
381 (6) (24). 

“Sec. 1393. DEPRECIATION OF SECTION 1391 
BUILDINGS. 

„(a) ELECTION BY TAXPAYER —If an elec- 
tion is made under this subsection with re- 
spect to a section 1391 building (as defined 
in subsection 1391(2) )— 

“(1) expenditures paid or accrued in the 
course of the construction, or substantial re- 
habilitation of such building, pursuant to a 
section 1391 certificate (as defined in sub- 
section 1391(1)), for the demolition of 
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existing structures and for site improve- 
ment, which would, apart from this subsec- 
tion, be added to the taxpayer's basis for the 
land, shall instead be added to the taxpay- 
er’s basis for the section 1391 building; 

(2) the useful life of such section 1391 
building, for purposes of section 167 shall be 
the number of years determined under sub- 
section (b); and 

(3) for purposes of section 167, such 


“If the taxpayer's equity investment percentage (as defined in 
subsection 1391(6)) is— 


20 percent or more but less than 25 percent 


25 percent or more but less than 30 percent. 
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building shall be treated as having no sal- 
vage value. 
An election under this subsection with re- 
spect to any property shall be made at such 
time and in such manner as the Secretary or 
his delegate prescribes by regulations. Any 
such election may be revoked only with the 
consent of the Secretary or his delegate. 
“(b) Userut Lire.—For purposes of sub- 
section (a)— 


if the taxpayer is the first | If the taxpayer is a subsequent 
holder (as defined in sub- holder (as defined in sub- 
section 1391(10)) with re- section 1 with re- 
spect to the section 1391 spect to the section 1391 
paddies the useful life of N the useful A. of 
the building shall be the | the building shall 
2 percentage of its following percentage 105 its 
useful lite determined with- useful life determined with- 
out regard to this subsec- out regard to this subsec- 


tion— tion— 
O 50 percent. 

percent 46 percent. 
32 percent. 43 percent. 
28 percent. 40 percent 
25 ve Son pe at 35 percent. 
22 percent. -..- 22.22... 30 percent. 
20 percent 25 percent. 


For purposes of applying this subsection, the 
useful life of a section 1391 building apart 
from the application of the percentages spec- 
ified in this subsection shall not be deemed 
less than the term, or remaining term, of 
any mortgage on the building insured under 
section 235 of the National Housing Act. 

„(e) MerHop OF DxrRTOTIATIoN.—If an elec- 
tion is made under subsection (a) with 
respect to any section 1391 building, the 
methods of depreciation specified in subsec- 
tion 167(c) may be used only if the tax- 
payer’s equity investment percentage is in 
excess of 50 per centum. 

„(d) Lumrration.—Paragraph (1) (A) shall 
not apply to any section 1391 building if the 
useful life of such building to the taxpayer 
for purposes of section 167 (determined 
without regard to this subsection) is less 
than ten years. The useful life of any section 
1391 building shall not, by reason of an elec- 
tion under this subsection, be less than ten 
years. 

„(e) Cross REFERENCE.— 

“For the effect of any early disposition of 
a section 1391 building with respect to which 
an election is made under subsection (a), 
see section 1395. 

“Sec. 1394. RESTORATION OF Basis. 

„(a) ETxorrox.— Under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, if 
a holder of a section 1391 property (as de- 
fined in subsection 1391(3)) holds such 
property for the maximum holding period 
applicable thereto (as defined in subsection 
1391(7)), and at the end of such period cer- 
tifies to the Secretary or his delegate that 
he will continue to hold such property in 
conformity with the requirements of section 
101 of the Urban Housing Development Act 
of 1967, such holder shall, for purposes of 
this chapter (except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b)), be treated as having sold and 
purchased such property, on the first day 
after the end of such maximum holding pe- 
riod, for an amount equal to the sum of: 

“(1) his equity investment in such prop- 
erty (as defined in subsection 1391(5)) less 
the amount of any credits allowed to such 
holder under section 41 with respect to such 
property; and 

(2) the unpaid principal amount of any 
mortgage insured under section 235 of the 
National Housing Act to which such property 
is subject on the date of such purchase. 

“(b) TREATMENT AS SUBSEQUENT HoOLDER.— 
A taxpayer who makes an election under 
subsection (a) hereof shall be treated as of 
the date of the purchase under such election 
as a subsequent holder of the section 1391 
property for all purposes under this chapter, 
except that such taxpayer shall not be enti- 


tled to any credit on such purchase under 
section 1392. 

“Sec. 1395. DISPOSITIONS BEFORE END OF 
MINIMUM HOLDING PERIOD. 

(a) DISPOSITIONS OF SECTION 1391 PROP- 
ERTY.—If any section 1391 property (as de- 
fined in subsection 1391(3)) is disposed of 
before the end of the minimum holding pe- 
riod applicable to such property (as defined 
in subsection 1391(8)) except in a disposi- 
tion subject to section 1396(c)— 

“(1) in applying section 1250 (relating to 
gain from disposition of certain depreciable 
realty) to such disposition— 

“(A) the applicable percentage shall be 
100 percent, and 

“(B) the term ‘additional depreciation’ in 
subsection 1250(a)(1)(A) shall mean (in 
lieu of the meaning set forth in subsection 
1250(b)(1)) the depreciation adjustments 
with respect to such property, to the extent 
they exceed the sum of— 

“(i) the amount of the depreciation ad- 
justments which would have resulted if such 
adjustments had been determined for each 
taxable year, under the straight line method 
of depreciation, but without regard to sec- 
tion 1398, and 

“(ii) any amounts eliminated from addi- 
tional depreciation under paragraph (b) (5). 

“(2) the tax under this chapter for the 
taxable year in which the disposition occurs 
shall be increased by an amount equal to 
the credits allowed under section 41 for prior 
taxable years which are attributable to such 
property, and any carrybacks and carryovers 
under section 1392(b) shall be adjusted: 
Provided, That this paragraph shall not 
apply to any disposition upon which gain 
otherwise subject to section 1250 (a) is not 
recognized in whole or in part by virtue of 
any of the provisions of section 1250(c). 


For purposes of this subsection, if the sec- 
tion 1391 certificate (as defined in subsec- 
tion 1391 (1)), issued with respect to any 
section 1391 property, is terminated by the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment under section 101 (c) of the Urban 
Housing Development Act of 1967, or if any 
property otherwise ceases to qualify as sec- 
tion 1891 property with respect to the tax- 
payer, such property shall be treated as hav- 
ing been disposed of on the day on which 
such termination becomes effective or such 
cessation occurs. 

“(b) DISPOSITION or STOCK., 

“(1) GENERAL RULE.—TIf stock in a section 
1391 corporation (as defined in subsection 
1391 (4)) is disposed of before the end of 
the minimum holding period applicable to 
any section 1391 property held by the cor- 
poration issuing such stock, gain on such 
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disposition which is not subject to the pro- 
vision of section 341 (a), shall be considered 
as gain from the sale or exchange of prop- 
erty which is not a capital asset, to the 
extent of the amount determined under 
paragraph (2). 

“(2) AMOUNT OF ORDINARY INCOME.—The 
amount of gain subject to paragraph (1) 
shall be the amount allocable to the stock 
sold (as determined by the regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate), 
of the aggregate gain subject to section 1250 
(a) that would have been realized by the 
section 1391 corporation, if at the time of 
such disposition of stock, the corporation 
sold, at a price equal to its fair market value, 
each section 1391 property (as defined in 
subsection 1391 (3)) which it had not, at 
such time, held for its minimum holding 
period. In applying paragraph (1) to a sale 
or exchange under section 302, 303, or 346, 
any gain subject to subsection (a) realized 
by the section 1391 corporation on such sale 
or exchange shall not be included in the po- 
tential income of the corporation subject to 
section 1250, referred to in the preceding 
sentence. 

“(3) MINORITY SHAREHOLDERS.—Paragraph 
(1) of this subsection shall not apply if— 

“(A) at no time during the five years pre- 
ceding the sale or exchange, the taxpayer 
owned directly or indirectly over 10 percent 
of either the common stock or the voting 
stock of the section 1391 corporation, or 

“(B) at the time of the sale or exchange, 
the aggregate fair market value of the sec- 
tion 1391 properties held by the section 1391 
corporation, less the liabilities to which such 
properties are subject or which are other- 
wise related thereto, represented less than 
10 percent of the fair market value of such 
corporation's assets less the amount of all its 
liabilities. 

“ (4) EXCEPTED TRANSFERS.— 

“(A) Paragraph (1) shall not apply to a 
disposition upon death or by gift. 

“(B) Paragraph (1) shall not apply to a 
sale or exchange of stock in complete liqui- 
dation of the corporation under section 331. 

“(C) If the basis of stock in a section 1391 
corporation in the hands of a transferee is 
determined by reference to its basis in the 
hands of the transferor thereof in a disposi- 
tion otherwise subject to paragraph (1), by 
reason of the application of section 332, 351, 
361, 371(a), 721, or 731, the amount of gain 
taken into account by the transferor on such 
disposition under paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section shall not exceed the amount of gain 
recognized on the disposition, determined 
without reference to this section. 

“(5) ELIMINATION FROM ADDITIONAL DE- 
PRECIATION.—The amount of gain recognized 
under paragraph (1) on a sale or exchange 
of stock in a section 1391 corporation shall, 
as of the date of such sale or exchange, be 
eliminated from the additional depreciation 
as to the section 1391 properties held by 
such tion under subparagraph 1391 
ool] (1) (B) (ii). 

Sec. 1396. NONRECOGNITION OF GAIN ON 
CERTAIN DISPOSITIONS O7 SECTION 1391 PROP- 
ERTY. 

„(a) NONRECOGNITION oF GAIN.—Upon a 
sale or exchange of section 1391 property 
(as defined in subsection 1391(3)), gain 
shall not be recognized to the extent set 
forth in subsections (b), (c), or (e). 

“(b) QUALIFIED REINVESTMENT.— 

“(1) GENERAL RULE—If section 
property is sold or exchanged at any time 
after the end of the minimum holding 
period applicable to such property (as de- 
— in subsection 1391 (8)), no gain shall 

if, within one year after the 
— 9 of such sale or exchange, or within such 
longer period of time as may be authorized 
by the Secretary or his delegate, upon an 
application of the taxpayer showing reason- 
able ~rounds for an extension, the taxpayer 
makes a qualified reinvestment (as defined 
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in paragraph (2)) of an amount not less 
than: 


“(A) the amount realized on such sale 
or exchange, over 

“(B) the amount of any mortgage on such 
property insured under section 235 of the 
National Housing Act (as of the date of 
such sale or exchange). 

“(2) AMOUNT OF QUALIFIED REINVESTMENT.— 
For purposes of this subsection, a qualified 
reinvestment shall mean: 

(A) an expenditure paid or accrued by 
the taxpayer which will constitute part of 
a qualified expenditure (as defined in sub- 
section 1391 (9)), or 

“(B) any other expenditure paid or ac- 
crued by the taxpayer for the construction 
or substantial rehabilitation of housing, 
the rental levels of which insure that they 
will be suitable for occupancy by low-income 
or lower middle-income families or individ- 
uals. The types of expenditures which shall 
constitute qualified reinvestments under 
subparagraph (B) shall be specified in 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development. 

„(e) DISPOSITION TO HOME MANAGEMENT 
CorPoRATION.—If section 1391 property is sold 
or exchanged at any time after the end of 
four-fifths of the minimum holding period 
applicable to such property, no gain shall be 
recognized if such sale or exchange is made to 
a home management corporation (as defined 
in section 3(7) of the Urban Housing Devel- 
opment Act of 1967). 

“(d) DISPSITIONS AFTER END OF MAXIMUM 
HOLDING PERIOD.— 

“(1) GENERAL RULE.—If section 1391 prop- 
erty is sold or exchanged at any time after 
the end of the maximum holding period ap- 
plicable to such property (as defined in sub- 
section 1391 (7)) and subsections (b) or (c) 
do not apply to such sale or exchange, then 
the gain to be recognized on such sale or ex- 
change shall not exceed an amount deter- 
mined under paragraph (2). 

“(2) AMOUNT OF ORDINARY INCOME.—The 
amount of gain to be recognized in a sale or 
exchange described in paragraph (1) shall 
not be greater than the excess of: 

“(A) the amount realized on such sale or 
exchange, over 

“(B) the amount of any mortgage on such 
property insured under section 235 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as of the date of such 
sale or exchange. 

„(e) CHARACTERIZATION oF GAIN.—If section 
1391 property is sold or exchanged after the 
expiration of the minimum holding period 
applicable to such property, any gain realized 
on such sale or exchange shall be treated as 
gain on the sale or exchange of property de- 
scribed in subsection 1231(b).” 


Technical, conforming and clerical 
amendments 


Sec. 302. (a) The table of subchapters for 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new item: 


“SUBCHAPTER U. TAX TREATMENT OF CERTAIN 
HOUSING PROJECTS IN URBAN POVERTY AREAS.” 


(b) The table of sections for subpart A of 
part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1 of such 
Code is amended by inserting the following: 

“Sec. 41. Investment in certain housing 
projects in urban poverty areas.” 

(e) Section 167 (j) of such Code is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

) Cross REFERENCES.— 

“(1) For additional rules applicable to de- 
preciation of improvements in the case of 
mines, oil and gas wells, other natural de- 
posits, and timber, see section 611. 

‘(2) For additional rules applicable to de- 
preciation of section 1391 property, see sec- 
tion 1393." 

(d) Section 381(c) of such Code is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(24) Credit under section 41 for invest- 
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ment in certain housing projects in urban 
poverty areas—The acquiring corporation 
shall take into account (to the extent proper 
to carry out the purposes of this section 
and section 41, and under such regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate) the items required to be taken 
into account for purposes of section 41 in 
respect to the distributor or transferor cor- 
poration.” 

(e) Section 1250 of such Code is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

(i) CERTIFIED HOUSING Proyects.— 

For special rules for applying this section 
in the case of real property comprising 
section 1391 property, see section 1395.” 

(£) Subsection 1250(d) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(9) TRANSFER TO HOME MANAGEMENT Con- 
PORATION.—Subsection (a) shall not apply 
to a disposition of section 1391 property (as 
defined in subsection 1391(3)) which is 
subject to subsection 1369(c).” 

(g) Section 1371 of such Code is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

(e) CORPORATE SHAREHOLDER.—“Subpara- 
graph (a)(2) of this section shall not ap- 
ply to a corporation during any taxable year 
in which over 90 percent of its gross receipts 
constitute rental or other income realized 
in the operation of section 1391 property 
and/or the proceeds of sales or exchanges of 
such property.” 

(h) Section 1372 (e) (5) of such Code is 
amended by inserting after “rents” the fol- 
lowing: “(other than rents from section 1391 
property)”. 

(i) The table of sections for subchapter 
S of chapter 1 of such Code is amended by 
—- at the end thereof the following new 

tem: 

“SEC. 1379. INDEBTEDNESS TO SHAREHOLDERS 
or SMALL BUSINESS CORPORATION HOLDING 
SECTION 1391 PROPERTY.” 


Effective date 


Sec. 303. The amendments made by this 
title shall apply to taxable years ending after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 


The summary, presented by Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of New York, is as follows: 


SUMMARY—URBAN HOUSING INVESTMENT Act 


At the recent hearings before a Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations concerning the Federal Role in 
Urban Affairs, a great many of the witnesses 
testified that the investment of private capi- 
tal was desperately needed if our center city 
slums were to be rebuilt. The problem is how 
to encourage this large-scale flow of private 
capital. 

One of the answers has been provided in 
a position paper done for the Ford Founda- 
tion. “If private capital is to enter, new and 
powerful incentives will be needed to com- 
pensate for the obvious economic disadvan- 
tages that now exist. Next to an outright 
guarantee of profits—an undesirable and un- 
likely alternative—the most effective tools we 
have so far devised to redirect the flow of 
private resources are private tax incen- 
tives. . . . Taxes, observes Charles Abrams, is 
the least explored subject in American urban 
development.” This position has been sec- 
onded by David Rockefeller who, at recent 
hearings, noted that the Internal Revenue 
Code could be used to promote urban de- 
1 Just as it has been proposed that 

t be used to encourage investment in the 
eee areas of the world.” 

The objective is to create new or rehabili- 
tated housing for urban dwellers in the low- 
income and lower middle-income groups, who 
currently live in substandard facilities. We 
are concerned with rebuilding ghetto areas 
as well as building new, low-cost and low- 
rental housing. Thus the program should be 
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confined to urban “poverty areas”, which can 
be located on Bureau of Census maps and 
which are, by definition, our worst urban 
areas. Many ghetto residents want to remain 
in their own neighborhoods. What they need, 
however, is decent housing. 

The need for safe and sanitary housing for 
lower middle-income families is clear, The 
National Urban League has found that, 
“Next to public housing, probably the most 
pressing need is adequate housing for the 
so-called middle-income group that earns 
between $3,000 and $6,000 a year. All too fre- 
quently these families are forced to resort 
to sub-standard or badly deteriorating hous- 
ing since they earn too much to be eligible 
for low-rent housing and too little to afford 
new or recently constructed housing.” 

At the 1965 hearings on Rent Supplements, 
Secretary Weaver put the problem in more 
concrete terms: “About 4 million of the na- 
tion’s families ...are within the income 
range where they are unable to afford decent 
housing, but have incomes above those per- 
mitted for admission to public housing 
The volume of housing needed to meet the 
needs of this group can be supplied best 
through the resources and initiatives of pri- 
vate enterprise.” 

When asked about the 221 (d) (3) program 
which is meant to provide low-cost housing 
to this group, Secretary Weaver said: This 
program has been successful but it has served 
only the top to the moderate-income families 
and it has not gotten down to the people 
who are still between it and public housing. 
It serves a little bit of the layer between 
public housing and private, but you have a 
whole lot left in there and this whole lot is 
getting larger. 

PROVISIONS OF BILL 


1. Before applying to HUD for certification 
under this program, a prospective builder 
must obtain approval for his housing proj- 
ect from the municipality. (The municipal- 
ity is thus in the position to seek out and 
encourage businessmen and other builders to 
construct these projects.) A partnership be- 
tween private enterprise, local government, 
and the Federal government is thus achieved. 

2. In order to qualify for benefits under 
this program, a builder with approval from 
a municipality must still seek certification 
from HUD. (This program will be admin- 
istered through a new Low-Income Housing 
Division within HUD, which can devote all 
its attention to producing low cost housing.) 

8. The builder-owner of the project must 
agree to (a) build or rehabilitate at least 
100 dwelling units; (b) construct at least 
as many units as he destroys; (c) provide an 
initial equity investment of at least 20% of 
the project's cost; (d) agree to accept only 
a 3% direct return on his initial equity 
investment. 

4. Mortgage money for a certified project 
will be made available in the same way it is 
made available under section 221(d)(3) of 
the National Housing Act. Once the project is 
certified by HUD, a 50 year mortgage bearing 
an interest rate of 2% can be obtained from 
a private bank. Since it will be FHA insured, 
the mortgage can then be purchased by the 
Federal National Mortgage Association. The 
mortgage on each project will run to 80% of 
cost depending upon the amount of equity 
supplied by the owner. The money for pur- 
chasing such mortgages will constitute a 
fund of $3 billion. The Secretary of the 
Treasury will be instructed to borrow this 
money over the next 6 years. Because Treas- 
ury will have to borrow it at about 4% and 
then lend it at 2%, it will have to subsidize 
the difference. The subsidy cost will be ap- 
proximately $35 million a year for 50 years, 
quite low for the number of potential units. 

5. The bill provides that local real estate 
taxes on these projects must be reduced from 
the normal 20 to 25% of total rents to 5%. 
A tax abatement fund is established with an 
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initial appropriation of $30 million. The Fed- 
eral government automatically reimburses 
the municipality for 50% of the required tax 
abatement. On the remaining 50%, it 
matches the state contribution dollar for 
dollar. 

6. Any family which is dislocated will be 
given a priority in obtaining the new housing 
units created under this bill. 

7. The bill provides project insurance so 
that an owner will not experience any cash 
losses on the housing he has provided. An 
initial Federal fund of $10 million is estab- 
lished; small premiums are then paid by the 
owners for the insurance they receive. 

8. The bill establishes a Home Manage- 
ment Assistance Fund within HUD. Five 
million dollars is provided as an initial ap- 
propriation for this fund. At the time that 
the owner’s project is certified, he will be 
required to consult with a representative 
from the fund. Arrangements will be made 
between the owner, the fund and the mu- 
nicipality to train the residents of the proj- 
ect to participate in managing and han- 
dling the day-to-day operations of the 
project. 

9. No person or family shall be permitted 
to move into the project if the yearly sum 
for rent constitutes less than 18% of his or 
its gross income (unless the Secretary of 
HUD waives the requirement for the project 
because of problems of maintaining full oc- 
cupancy). If the tenant’s income rises once 
he enters the project, he faces no increased 
payment until the rent constitutes less than 
15% of gross income. Once it is less than 
15%, the tenant shall be required to pay 
18% of his income for his housing unit. The 
additional payment shall go into the tax 
abatement fund and serve to help lower 
Federal appropriations. 

10. In return for building these projects 
the owner receives the following tax bene- 
fits: 

A. a tax credit, which increases propor- 
tionately to the amount invested, equal to 
a specified percentage of the cost of the 
project, which builds upon existing invest- 
ment credit provisions in Sections 46 through 
48 of the Internal Revenue Code; 

B. a shorter useful life for depreciation 
purposes, which builds upon the 5 year pe- 
riod for the amortization of emergency de- 
fense facilities and grain storage facilities. 

C. the right to treat demolition and site 
improvement costs (often amounting to 10 
to 15% of the entire cost of the project) as 
part of the cost for the building and there- 
fore as part of the depreciable base; 

D. a reduction, or in certain cases a post- 
ponement, of a capital gains tax upon a sale 
of the project after a minimum period of 
time 


11. It is estimated that a $15,000 unit will 
rent for about $99 a month, a $12,500 unit 
will rent for $86; and a $10,000 unit will rent 
for $73. With the cooperation of municipali- 
ties in lowering of land costs and the exper- 
tise of large private corporations, it is ex- 
pected that housing costs could be reduced 
and rentals established below even these low 
levels. 

12. Computations have also been made on 
the profits that owners will receive for build- 
ing and continuing to own these projects. As 
the owner's equity investment goes up, his 
after-taxes profits will also go up. Profits for 
a large corporation will run over 10%. These 
benefits should induce large corporations to 
begin the job of rebuilding urban ghettos. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY OF URBAN 
HOUSING DEVELOPMENT Acr OF 1967 


Section I—Short title 


This Act shall be cited as the “Urban 
Housing Development Act of 1987“. 


Section 2—Purpose 


The purpose of this Act is to provide tax 
and other incentives for private industry to 
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build new, or to rehabilitate, housing in our 
urban poverty areas. This nation has a 
pressing need to produce decent, safe, and 
sanitary housing for low-income and lower 
middle-income persons at prices which they 
can afford. 

Title I of the Act describes the procedures 
by which a building certificate is obtained. 
Title II deals with the relevant amendments 
to the National Housing Act to ensure that 
the mortgage money needed to construct low 
cost housing will be available. Title III 
amends the Internal Revenue Code to pro- 
vide the necessary tax incentives. 


Section 3—Dejfinitions 


This section defines the various terms used 
in the Act. An “urban poverty area” is de- 
fined as an area, within a standard metro- 
politan statistical area of at least 250,000 
persons (for a further explanation of this 
definition, see Appendix I) which the Census 
Bureau has determined to be a poverty area 
at the request of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, subject to additions and deletions 
regarded as appropriate by the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

The term “certified project“ is defined as 
a building or group of buildings which has 
been certified by the Secretary of Housing 
Urban Development as eligible for benefits 
under this Act. 

The term “certified operation period” 
means the normal 50 year time period, over 
which a mortgage insured under section 235 
of the National Housing Act will run or, in 
the case where no insured mortgage exists, a 
50 year period which begins from the time 
the construction or rehabilitation of the 
project has been completed. It covers the 
period during which the benefits and re- 
quirements of this Act are applicable to a 
certified project. 

The term “net return” means the yearly 
net operating income from a project before 
any deductions for depreciation, interest, 
and various Federal, State, and local taxes 
have been taken, minus the amount of the 
amortization and interest payments on a 
mortgage insured under section 235 of the 
National Housing Act. (This definition cor- 
responds with the term cash flow” as uti- 
lized in the real estate industry.) 

The definition of “home management cor- 
poration” includes any nonprofit corporation 
or association composed of the tenants of 
one or more certified projects in an urban 
poverty area. The primary objective of such 
a corporation is to work with the owner of 
the project in managing and performing 
maintenance tasks on the buildings in the 
project. The corporation is eligible to re- 
ceive grants from other Federal, State and 
local agencies to improve the physical, eco- 
nomic, and social conditions prevailing in 
the urban poverty area which encompasses 
the certified project. The Act also provides 
that this corporation can eventually pur- 
chase the project from its private owner and 
take title to it either in the name of the 
corporation or in the name of each resident. 

The term “holder” means a person possess- 
ing a certificate of eligibility for one of these 
projects. 

The term “initial equity” means the dif- 
ference between the cost of building or buy- 
ing the project and the amount of the mort- 
gage under section 235 of the National 
Housing Act on such project at the time in 
question. Initial equity may thus include 
funds obtained through private mortgages 
which are not insured by the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

The term “occupancy charges” means the 
rental payments made by the tenants to a 
private owner or, at a later stage in the life 
of the certified project by the occupants of 
such project to the home management cor- 
poration which may be holding title in the 
name of such occupants if it has purchased 
the project. 
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TITLE I—ELIGIBILITY FOR ASSISTANCE 
Section 101—Certificates of eligibility 

The Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment shall issue a certificate of eligi- 
bility for benefits under this Act to any per- 
son wishing to provide housing in an urban 

area for low-income and lower mid- 
dle-income persons when six conditions have 
been met. 

First, the city in which the project is to be 
located must have given written notice to 
the Secretary that it wishes to participate in 
the program provided for in this Act. The 
city must also agree to fix its real estate taxes 
levied on any project at 5 percent or less of 
the total rental or other payments for such 
project during the certified operation period. 

Second, the Secretary must, after consult- 
ing with the city and residents of the urban 
poverty area, determine that the project will 
promote the social and economic welfare of 
such area, and, will be coordinated with 
other governmental programs for community 
development. 

Third, the Secretary must determine that 
the applicant has the business and financial 
capabilities needed to construct the project 
in accordance with the requirements of this 
Act. 

Fourth, the applicant who will undertake 
the project must agree, in a manner pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, (A) to provide—by 
construction or substantial rehabilitation— 
at least 100 dwelling units within the urban 
poverty area on a site, and within a period 
of time, specified by the city and in con- 
formity with the standards set forth by the 
Secretary; (B) to provide at least as many 
dwelling units as are lost through the re- 
building process; (C) to hold and manage 
the project in accordance with the require- 
ments of this Act; (D) to set, during the 
certified operation period, occupancy 
charges which conform to levels established 
by the Secretary; (E) to lease the dwelling 
units, during the certified operation period, 
to individuals and families whose incomes 
are in accordance with the provisions of this 
Act; (F) to utilize a home management cor- 
poration, if one has been established, during 
the certified operation period; and (G) to 
sell, transfer, or dispose of the project during 
the certified operation period only to a per- 
son holding a certificate of eligibility issued 
by the Secretary and to give a purchase pri- 
ority to a home management corporation for 
such project. 

Fifth, the Secretary must determine that 
the estimated construction and operating 
costs for the building will permit the estab- 
lishment of occupancy charges (under the 
standards set forth in section 102) appro- 
priate for low-income and lower middle- 
income individuals and families. The Secre- 
tary will issue bulletins, from time to time, 
indicating appropriate maximum rental levels 
in various urban poverty areas throughout 
the country. 

Sixth, the Secretary must determine that 
the city will carry out an adequate program 
for relocating individuals, families, and busi- 
nesses displaced by projects built under this 
Act. The city must provide decent housing 
reasonably accessible to the individuals’ or 
families’ places of employment, and must pay 
reasonable moving expenses and compensa- 
tion for any actual direct losses of property. 

These costs shall be borne by the Federal 
government as explained below. The Secre- 
tary shall issue a certificate of eligibility to 
any person who wants to succeed to the 
ownership of one of these projects if the 
applicant can meet the business and financial 
responsibilities set forth by the Secretary 
and agrees to follow the same requirements 
m holding the project that his predecessor 

The Secretary shall terminate a certificate 
of eligibility if the holder of it fails to carry 
out its agreement and does not correct such 
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failure after a reasonable period of time. A 
hearing shall be held, however, before any 
certificate is terminated. 

The project shall conform to standards of 
design, construction and operation issued by 
the Secretary. Such standards shall, giving 
due effect to any local action, ensure decent, 
safe, sanitary, and aesthetically pleasing 
dwelling units. The standards shall also set 
maximum cost limitations for the construc- 
tion of dwelling units. These cost limitations 
shall vary depending on the size of the unit 
and building costs in the locality. They shall 
also vary depending on whether the unit is 
provided by new construction or rehabilita- 
tion and whether it is in a building with an 
elevator. 

The Secretary shall keep interested Fed- 
eral, State, and local officials fully informed 
of his actions. He may also require holders 
of certificates to supply reports so that he 
may have all the information needed to carry 
out his functions under this title. 

No certificate shall be issued under this 
program—without a Congressional renewal 
of authority—if the application is received 
later than 15 years after the date of enact- 
ment of the Act. 


Section 102.—Occupancy charges for dwell- 
ing units in certified projects 

A proposed occupancy charge schedule 
shall be filed by the holder of a certificate 
with the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development who must approve such sched- 
ule. The charges for each unit shall be com- 
puted on the basis of its proportionate share 
of the total annual income for the project. 
The total occupancy charge for the project 
shall be set so as to produce approximately a 
3 percent net return on the holder’s initial 
equity. This return shall be computed on the 
basis of a 7 percent vacancy factor. In estab- 
lishing this occupancy charge, the Secretary 
shall do so as if the holder of the certificate 
had invested only the minimum required 
equity or 20 percent. This means that re- 
gardless of whether the holder’s equity share 
is 20 percent or 50 percent or 100 percent of 
the project’s cost, the total occupancy 
charges for the project remain the same. The 
effect of this provision is to raise the own- 
er’s profit a little above 3 percent as the per- 
centage of equity to total cost goes up. The 
reason for this slight increase in profit stems 
from the fact the cost of amortizing and 
paying interest on each dollar of an FHA in- 
sured 50 year mortgage at 2 percent is 
slightly more than 3 percent. 

The Secretary may raise or lower the oc- 
cupancy charge schedule based upon 
changes in maintenance costs or the 
vacancy factor. He may also lower dwelling 
unit charges to ensure that the holder of a 
certificate will meet the requirements set 
forth in the provisions of this Act. 

An Equity Insurance Fund with an initial 
$10 million appropriation is established to 
insure that the owner of a project will not 
receive a negative return on his investment 
because of increased maintenance costs or 
a higher than normal vacancy factor. The 
owner shall pay a premium charge for this 
insurance to be fixed by the Secretary. If 
the fund becomes less than $5 million, Con- 
gress shall appropriate the funds needed to 
restore it to $10 million. If the balance in 
the fund grows above $11 million, then in- 
surance premiums shall be reduced. No 
sums shall be paid from the fund to an 
owner who willfully causes his annual net 
return to fall below zero percent. 

Section 103—Eligibility requirements for 
obtaining occupancy in certified projects 

The Secretary shall set eligibility require- 
ments for the occupancy of units in a certi- 
fied project. He shall be guided by three 
criteria. 

First, no person shall be ineligible for oc- 
cupancy because of race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin. 
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Second, individuals or families displaced 
because of property acquisitions under this 
Act or under the Urban Employment Op- 
portunities Act of 1967 shall have a first 
priority in obtaining units in these projects. 

Third, no individual or family—unless he 
or it possesses a resettlement priority—shall 
be eligible to obtain occupancy in a project 
built under this Act if the annual occupancy 
charge for such unit constitutes less than 18 
percent of the annual adjusted gross in- 
come of such individual or family. This re- 
quirement may be waived if the Secretary 
finds that there are no prospective eligible 
tenants available for the project at the 
stipulated income cut-off point. 


Section 104—Eligibility requirements for 
maintaining occupancy in certified projects 


No individual or family shall have to va- 
cate a unit in a certified project because of 
an increase in his or its gross annual income. 
If the annual charges fall below 15 percent 
of adjusted gross income, however, the indi- 
vidual or family shall increase its payment 
so that the amount paid constitutes 18 per- 
cent of his or its adjusted gross income. The 
excess paid by the tenant shall be used to 
supplement the Tax Abatement Fund which 
is established under section 106 of this Act 
for lowering rentals and other charges in all 
projects built under this Act. 

The Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment may require the tenants of a cer- 
tified project to file any income statements 
deemed necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this section. 


Section 105—Relocation assistance 


In determining if a city has an adequate 
relocation program for displaced individuals, 
families, businesses or non-profit associa- 
tions, the Secretary shall determine whether 
the city can provide decent, safe, and sani- 
tary housing, and whether it will pay re- 
settlement expenses to those persons forced 
to relocate. The city must also attempt to 
utilize either a home management corpora- 
tion or some other local group of residents of 
the area in which the project will be located. 

Finally the city must establish a reason- 
able compensation program. All individuals 
or families shall receive up to $200 in moving 
expenses and up to $100 as a dislocation al- 
lowance. If the person or family buys a dwell- 
ing place, then an additional payment of 
$300 shall be made. Any low-income or el- 
derly or handicapped person shall receive 
monthly payments for up to 24 months, not 
to exceed $500 in each of the two years, to 
assist them in obtaining decent dwelling 
units. The payments shall equal the differ- 
ence between 20% of income and the rental 
required for a decent housing unit in an area 
not less desirable than the one being vacated. 
Such payments shall not, however, be made 
to an individual or family which secures a 
dwelling unit in a specified low rent Federal, 
State, or local housing project. A displaced 
business concern or nonprofit association 
shall secure its reasonable and necessary 
moving expenses and payments for direct 
property losses (not including good-will or 
profits) not otherwise compensated for 
through the purchases of the enterprise’s 
facility. An additional $2,500 shall be paid 
to a private business having average annual 
net earnings of less than $10,000 a year, if 
such concern is not part of a larger business 
enterprise having other establishments than 
the one being displaced. 

To assist in resettlement, the Secretary is 
authorized to enter into contracts to make 
and to make grants to the cities to defray 
the costs of establishing an approved relo- 
cation program. 

The sums that may be needed to carry out 
the provisions of this section are authorized. 
Any funds appropriated under this author- 
ization shall remain available until 
expended. 
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Section 106—Grants to cities providing tax 
benefits with respect to certified projects 
The Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 

velopment is authorized to enter into con- 

tracts to make and to make annual grants 
to cities in which projects are built under 
this Act. Such grants shall be for the pur- 
pose of assisting cities to abate real estate 
taxes. The amount of the grant shall auto- 
matically cover 50 percent of the difference 
between the city’s normal assessment— 
without regard to this bill—and its required 
assessment of 5 percent or less of gross rent- 
al. As for the other 50 percent of the abate- 
ment, the Federal government will match— 
dollar for dollar—any contribution made by 
the State. Under this formula, the maximum 

Federal grant can be no more than 75 per- 

cent of the required abatement. 

A Tax Abatement Fund with an initial 
appropriation of $30 million is established 
to make such grants. The fund shall be in- 
creased by any payments made by tenants 
whose assessed occupancy charges constitute 
less than 15 percent of their adjusted gross 
incomes. If the fund falls below $20 million, 
then Congress is authorized to appropriate 
the necessary amount to restore it to a 630 
million balance. 


Section 107—Assistance for home manage- 
ment corporations 

The Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, in conjunction with the Director 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity, is 
authorized to assist the residents of urban 
poverty areas to form home management 
corporations. Such corporations shall help 
resettle tenants and then work with the 
project owner to manage, and provide main- 
tenance for such project. They shall also 
help organize the project's tenants to engage 
in social, educational, and cultural activities. 
The Secretary shall provide economic as- 
sistance to assist in organizing the corpora- 
tions and shall also help arrange manage- 
ment agreements between such corporations 
and the holders of certified projects. A Home 
Management Assistance Fund with an initial 
appropriation of $5 million shall be estab- 
lished to provide grants to these corpora- 
tions. Any further appropriations needed to 
allow the fund to continue its operations are 
authorized. (It is also expected that these 
corporations will qualify for grants under 
various programs run by Federal agencies 
such as the Office of Economic Opportunity 
and Departments such as Health, Education 
and Welfare. A corporation can only qualify 
for such grants if it is found to be serving 
its members by maintaining their interest 
and participation in community projects.) 

Section 108—Administration 

The Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment shall administer the program 
provided for in this Act through a newly 
constituted Low-Income Housing Admin- 
istration. 

Section 109. Penalties 

Whoever knowingly files a report or income 
statement which includes a false statement 
of a material fact shall be subject to criminal 
penalties. 

TITLE II—HOUSING ACT AMENDMENTS 
Section 201. Mortgage insurance 


Title II of the National Housing Act is 
amended to add the following new section: 


“Section 235. Mortgage insurance for urban 
housing 

“To assist private industry in providing 
housing for low-income and lower middle- 
income persons, the Secretary is authorized 
to insure the mortgages of mortgagors hold- 
ing unrevoked certificates of eligibility is- 
sued under this Act. 

“To be eligible for insurance, the mortgage 
must have been made to and be held by a 
financially responsible mortgagee. The mort- 
gage shall also not exceed 80 percent of the 
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total cost of a completed certified project. 
The total cost of a project is equal to the 
owner's adjusted basis for the land and 
buildings of the project—computed for Fed- 
eral income tax purposes—and the amount 
of carrying charges sustained during the con- 
struction of and allocable to, the project and 
deducted by the mortgagor under Section 266 
of the Internal Revenue Code. (By utilizing 
tax definitions, the bill avoids the necessity 
of requiring a builder or subsequent holder 
to maintain an additional set of records.) 
Subject to regulations issued by the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development, the 
total cost may include a builder's and spon- 
sor’s profit not to exceed 10 percent of the 
total cost of the project less such profit. The 
mortgage shall bear an interest rate not to 
exceed 2 percent per year on the amount of 
the mortgage’s principal obligation out- 
standing at any time. The mortgage shall be 
amortized over a period of up to 50 years by 
periodic payments. The Secretary may alter 
the payment terms as he deems necessary. 

“To ensure acceptable management and 
operation in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Urban Housing Development 
Act of 1967, the Secretary may make a con- 
tract with and acquire up to $100 of stock 
or interest in the mortgagor. This stock or 
interest shall be redeemed by the mortgagor 
when obligations under the insurance are 
terminated. 

“The Secretary may insure a mortgage un- 
der this section with no premium charge or 
with a reduced premium charge. There is au- 
thorized to be appropriated such amounts as 
may be necessary to reimburse the General 
Insurance Fund for any net losses it sustains 
in connection with such insurance. 

“The mortgagee shall be entitled to receive 
the benefits of insurance issued with respect 
to mortgages insured under section 207 of the 
National Housing Act.” 


Section 202-—Cost certification 


Section 227(a) of the National Housing Act 
is amended to bring mortgages insured under 
section 235 within the scope of its provisions. 


Section 203. Purchases by Federal National 
Mortgage Association 


Section 305 of the National Housing Act 
is amended to authorize the Federal Mort- 
gage Association to make commitments to 
purchase, and to purchase, service, or sell 
mortgages insured under section 235 of this 
Act. Such commitments and purchases are 
limited by the fact that they cannot exceed 
$500 million during the next fiscal year and 
an additional $500 million for each of the 5 

thereafter. The overall dollar limita- 
tion is $3 billion. 

Not more than 20 percent of all outstand- 
ing purchases and commitments can relate to 
mortgages secured by projects situated in 
any one city. 


Section 204—Certified projects in urban re- 
newal areas 
Section 107(a) of the Housing Act of 1949 
is amended to provide that projects certified 
under the Urban Housing Development Act 
of 1967 can be built in urban renewal areas 
with all the consequential benefits to the 
builder and ultimately to the tenants of such 
project. 
TITLE III—INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 
AMENDMENTS 


The following tax incentives are granted 
in regard to a certified project. 

1. A tax credit, modeled on the existing 
investment credit, for specified percentages 
of the investment of the builder, or subse- 
quent holder of the project is established. 

2. A more rapid rate of depreciation for 
the building is provided. This accelerated 
rate of depreciation is achieved through a 
percentage reduction in the useful life oth- 
erwise applicable so as to result in no altera- 
tion of the technical depreciation rules now 
set forth in the Code and regulations. 

The credit rates and reductions in useful 
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life available to the initial builder are great- 
er than those available to a subsequent hold- 
er. This reflects the fact that greater risks 
are involved in constructing and renting a 
wholly new project, than in purchasing a 
project which is already a going operation. 

The amount of the tax credit and reduc- 
tion in useful life gradually increases as the 
holder's equity investment in the project in- 
creases. For purposes of these provisions, 
the term “equity investment” means the 
amount of funds which the holder expends 
in building and/or purchasing the project, in 
excess of federally insured mortgages. The 
purpose of this provision is to encourage 
the construction of low rental housing with 
the minimum possible drain on the Federal 
government's mortgage resources. 

In order to prevent a rapid turnover of 
certified projects, which would multiply the 
tax reductions ultimately granted in regard 
thereto, minimum and maximum holding 
periods are specified. For example, the min- 
imum holding period for the builder of a 
project is ten years. The maximum holding 
period is the reduced depreciation period 
granted to the holder. 

If the holder sells before the end of the 
minimum holding period, the tax benefits 
granted to him are, in effect, “recaptured.” 

If he sells after the end of the maximum 
period, the capital gains tax otherwise pay- 
able on the sale will be reduced. 

Finally, the capital gains tax otherwise 
payable on a sale is eliminated in two situa- 
tions which the legislation is designed to 
encourage, namely, when a sale is made to 
a home management corporation, and when, 
within a short period of time after the sale, 
the holder reinvests the proceeds in the con- 
struction of another low rental project. 


Section 301. Tax treatment of certified 
projects 
Chapter I of the Internal Revenue Code 
is amended to insert the following section 
within subpart A of part IV of subchapter 
A of such chapter which relates to credits 
allowable. 


Section 41. Investment in certain housing 
projects in urban poverty areas 


Under regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury or his delegate, a 
credit—to be determined under a new sec- 
tion 1392 of the Internal Revenue Code— 
shall be allowed against the tax imposed by 
chapter I of such Code. 

Chapter I of the Internal Revenue Code is 
amended to insert the following section 
within subchapter S of such chapter which 
relates to the taxable status of small busi- 
ness corporations. 


Section 1379. Insured indebtedness of small 
business corporation 


A major obstacle which may deter an in- 
dividual or corporation from undertaking 
the construction or purchase of a certified 
project (even with its concomitant tax ben- 
efits) is the risk of exposing his or its other 
assets to losses and liabilities arising from 
such project. 

Under existing law, a corporation which, 
by itself, constructs or otherwise purchases 
a certified project, may hold the project in 
a separate subsidiary (thereby shielding its 
other assets against the liabilities of the 
project) and, nevertheless, achieve resulting 
tax benefits from the project directly by 
means of a consolidated return. But, a group 
of corporations, or a group of individuals 
undertaking a certified project could not at 
the same time achieve both the insulation 
against liabilities, and the direct benefit of 
tax incentives. 

Subchapter S of the Code provides a means 
by which the net operating losses and in- 
vestment credits of a corporation may be 
passed through to its shareholders. 

Subchapter S, however, requires several 
amendments—which this legislation pro- 
poses—in order to make it a suitable ve- 
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hicle for achieving this “pass through” of 
benefits in regard to the ownership and op- 
eration of a certified housing project. 

Thus the bill amends Section 1371 so as 
to qualify a corporation as a permissible 
shareholder for an S corporation, owning 
and operating a certified project. 

The bill also amends Section 1372 so as 
to make rental income from a certified proj- 
ect a qualified type of income for an S cor- 
poration. 

Finally the bill adds a new Section 1379 
to Subchapter S to increase the tax benefits 
which the shareholder of an S corporation 
can obtain from such corporation. Under 
existing law, a partner in a partnership may 
claim a share of partnership losses up to the 
total of his capital contributions and his 
loans to the partnership, and, his propor- 
tionate share of any mortgages and other 
liabilities held by the partnership. In con- 
trast, a shareholder of an S corporation may 
claim a share of corporate losses only up to 
the amount of his capital contributions and 
his loans to the corporation. He may not 
claim a further share of losses up to the 
amount of his share of mortgages and other 
abilities of the corporation. Thus, under the 
existing subchapter S rules, the shareholder 
of an S corporation owning and operating a 
certified project could not deduct a major 
portion of the project’s losses while a partner 
in a partnership holding a project could 
deduct such losses. The proposed legislation 
surmounts this problem without interfering 
with the present technical structure of Sub- 
chapter S, by treating the insured mort- 
gage loan to the corporation as a construc- 
tive loan to the shareholders who, in turn, 
are deemed to reloar. the proceeds to the cor- 
poration. In this manner, the loan becomes 
part of the shareholders’ basis for their inter- 
est in the S corporation. It is that basis on 
which the shareholders may then claim their 
share of the corporation’s losses. 

Chapter I of the Internal Revenue Code 
is amended to insert the following new sub- 
chapter V dealing with Tax Treatment of 
Certain Housing Projects in Urban Poverty 
Areas.” Such subchapter shall include the 
following sections: 


Section 1391 definitions 


This section defines the various terms used 
in this subchapter. A section 1391 certifi- 
cate” is defined as a certificate of eligibility 
issued under the Urban Housing Develop- 
ment Act of 1967 either to a person construct- 
ing or substantially rehabilitating a certified 
project or to a subsequent purchaser of such 
project. 

A “section 1391 building” is a building 
eligible for rapid depreciation. It is a build- 
ing constructed or substantially rehabilitated 
by a person pursuant to a section 1391 cer- 
tificate. The section 1391 building includes 
the structure and all components of the 
building constituting section 1250 property. 
It also includes any elevators and escalators 
within the building. 

“Section 1391 property” is that type of 
property qualifying for the credit provided 
in this Act. It is defined as real property 
consisting of section 1391 buildings and the 
land on which these buildings are located. 
The land is limited to reasonable grounds 
for the building and for its gardens and play- 
grounds and other facilities. In some cases, 
these grounds will not constitute the entire 
tract of the taxpayer and an apportionment 
will have to be made between land constitut- 
ing section 1391 property and other land. 

A “section 1391 corporation” is a corpora- 
tion holding at least one piece of section 1391 
property. 2 

The term “equity investment” is defined 
both as to the first holder of a section 1391 
property and to any subsequent holders of 
such property. With respect to the first 
holder, it means the difference between the 
adjusted basis for such property at the time 
of its completion under a section 1391 cer- 
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tificate and the initial principal of any mort- 
gage on such property insured under section 
235 of the National Housing Act. With re- 
spect to a subsequent holder, it means the 
difference between his adjusted basis for 
such property at the time of acquisition and 
the unpaid principal of any mortgage insured 
under section 235 of the National Housing 
Act to which such property is subject at the 
time of acquisition. 

The term “equity investment percentage” 
means the ratio of the holder’s equity in any 
certified project to his adjusted basis in 
such project either at the time that the con- 
struction of the project is completed or when 
the project is purchased. 

A “subsequent holder” is a person to whom 
a section 1391 certificate is issued for the 
purchase of a section 1391 property. But for 
tax purposes, a person shall only be treated 
as a subsequent holder if the acquisition is 
made sometime after the end of the mini- 
mum holding period applicable to such prop- 
erty in the hands of the former holder. 


Section 1392—Investment credit 


A scale of credits is established for both 
a first holder and a subsequent holder of 
any section 1391 property. The credit is de- 
termined as a percentage of the qualified 
expenditures paid or incurred during the 
taxable year with respect to such property. 
The term “qualified expenditures” is defined 
as, with respect to any taxable year, the ad- 
justed basis of any section 1391 property 
which has been completed during such year 
and the basis of any section 1391 property 
purchased by the taxpayer during such year. 

For a first holder, the credit ranges from 
3 percent for a 20 to 25 percent equity in- 
vestment to 12 percent for a 50 to 55 percent 
equity investment to 22 percent for an 100 
percent equity investment. For any subse- 
quent holder, the equivalent credit percent- 
ages for the equity invested are 2, 12, and 22 
percent. 

If any permissible credits under this sec- 
tion are not used, they may be carried back 
for 3 taxable years and forward for 7 tax- 
able years. The carryback or carry forward 
must be to the earliest possible year first. 
A carryback cannot, however, be made to 
a taxable year ending before the date on 
which this Act is enacted. 

In each carryback or carryover year, the 
amount of the unused credit which may be 
added shall not exceed the amount by which 
the dollar limitation described above ex- 
ceeds the sum of, for such taxable year, the 
credits allowable for other section 1391 prop- 
erties under this section and the amounts 
which are added to the amount allowable for 
such taxable year that can be attributed to 
taxable years preceding the unused credit 
year. 

This section also makes the credits that 
are provided applicable to the shareholders 
of subchapter S corporations and estates 
and trusts. 


Section 1393—Depreciation of section 1391 
buildings 


If an election is made by a taxpayer under 
this section for any section 1391 building, 
such taxpayer can obtain the following bene- 
fits in regard to the depreciation of the 
building. First, he may add to his basis for 
the building, all expenditures paid or accrued 
in the course of construction or substantial 
rehabilitation of such building (excluding 
any expenditures which he has deducted 
pursuant to section 266 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code). Under present law, virtually all 
of these expenditures must be added to the 
cost of the land which is not depreciable. 

Second, for purposes of depreciating such 
building, he may then use a shortened period 
of time as specified below. Third, in comput- 
ing his depreciation, he may treat the build- 
ing as having no salvage value at all. 

An election under this section shall be 
made in accordance with regulations issued 
by the Secretary or his delegate. An election 
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may only be revoked with the consent of 
the Secretary or his delegate. 

The depreciation scale for a section 1391 
building is shortened for both the first holder 
and any subsequent holder of a certificate 
of eligibility for a section 1391 property. The 
depreciation scale is based on the holder’s 
equity percentage of the total cost of such 
property. With respect to a first holder, a 20 
to 25 percent equity investment produces a 
60 percent decrease in useful life (estimated 
as 50 years which will be the life of most of 
the federally insured mortgage); a 40 to 45 
percent equity investment leads to a 75 per- 
cent decrease; a 50 percent or more invest- 
ment produces an 80 percent decrease. With 
respect to a subsequent holder with a com- 
parable percentage in equity investment, the 
relevant percentage decreases in useful life 
(estimated on the remainder of the normal 
50 year period) are 50, 35, and 25 percent 
respectively. 

If an election is made under this section, 
the double declining balance or the sum-of- 
the-years’-digits methods of depreciation 
may not be utilized unless the initial equity 
investment of the holder is greater than 50 
percent of the cost of the project. If the 
holder’s initial equity investment is 50% or 
less, he still may use the 150% declining 
balance method, as under existing law. 

An election under this section cannot, 
however, reduce the useful life of the bulld- 
ing below 10 years. For any property where 
the useful life of the building—computed 
without regard to this section—would be 
less than 10 years, this section’s provisions 
on shortened depreciation periods do not 
apply. 

Section 1394—Restoration of basis 


The elimination of the initial, or any sub- 
sequent holder's basis for depreciation at the 
end of this shortened useful life period would 
virtually require such holder to sell at that 
time—which will often not be desirable. 

It is therefore provided that if at the end 
of his maximum holding period, the holder 
decides to continue holding such property in 
conformity with the requirements of the 
Urban Housing Development Act of 1967, he 
shall be treated as having purchased such 
property from himself. He will then receive 
a restored basis equal to his original equity 
investment, reduced by any credits he has 
previously taken, and the unpaid principal 
amount of any mortgage under section 235 of 
the National Housing Act, to which such 
property is subject at the time. (This restored 
basis is less than the price which it is esti- 
mated that an independent purchaser would 
pay—and thereby obtain credits and accel- 
erated depreciation upon. Hence there is no 
estimated revenue loss arising from the 
restoration of basis provision.) 

If the holder receives such a restored 
basis, he will then be covered again by this 
Act’s depreciation and holding period pro- 
visions but he will not be entitled to a credit. 

The holder’s election under this section 
shall not be treated as a disposition of the 
property for tax purposes. 

Section 1395. Dispositions before end of 
minimum holding period 


If section 1391 property is disposed of be- 
fore the end of the minimum holding period 
then the gain obtained as the result of the 
accelerated depreciation provided for in this 
Act shall be taxed as ordinary income rather 
than as capital gains. This is done by means 
of an amendment to section 1250 of the 
Code, which already deals with the recapture 
of certain accelerated depreciation deduc- 
tions with regard to real property. 

The term “minimum holding period” for 
section 1391 property means: (A) 10 years 
for a first holder; (B) either 10 years or the 
normal useful life of the section 1391 build- 
ing constituting part of such section 1391 
property, computed without regard to the 
provisions of this subchapter, for a subse- 
quent holder. 
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The exceptions to this rule are those speci- 
fied in section 1250 when the disposition is 
made because of such occurrences as death, 
casualty, etc. A further exception applies 
when the disposition is made to a home 
management corporation under conditions 
specified below (a confining amendment is 
made to section 1250). 

In all but the above excepted transactions, 
the tax shall also be increased for the year 
in which the disposition occurs by the sum 
of all credits allowed under section 41 for 
such property. Carrybacks and carryovers 
permitted under this Act shall be adjusted 
accordingly. 

A termination of a certificate by the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development 
shall be treated as a disposition of the sec- 
tion 1391 property for which such certificate 
was issued on the date on which such ter- 
mination becomes effective. Similarly, if the 
property ceases to qualify as section 1391 
property with regard to the taxpayer, then 
it shall be treated as if disposed of at the 
time of the cessation. (These provisions 
parallel the existing rules for the investment 
credit.) 

If stock in a section 1391 corporation is 
sold or exchanged before the end of the 
minimum holding period that applies to the 
section 1391 property held by such corpora- 
tion, then some of the gain on such sale or 
exchange shall be treated as ordinary in- 
come and not capital gains, unless the sale 
or exchange is subject to section 341(a) of 
the Internal Revenue Code. (Under which 
ordinary income results apart from this sec- 
tion). The portion that shall be treated as 
ordinary income is equal to the amount of 
the gain that would be allocable to the stock 
inyolved if, at the time of such sale or ex- 
change of stock, the corporation had sold 
all its section 1391 properties which it had 
not held for the minimum holding period. 
Any gain recognized on the sale or exchange 
of stock under this section shall, however, 
be eliminated from consideration in comput- 
ing the corporation’s additional depreciation 
on its section 1391 properties. 

The provisions shall not apply if the tax- 
payer who sold or exchanged the stock has 
now owned, at any time during the 5 years 
preceding such sale or exchange, 10 percent 
of the fair market value of all the corpora- 
tlon's assets less its liabilities. 

Finally, in the case of a sale or exchange 
of stock in a section 1391 corporation which 
is governed by sections 332, 351, 361, 371a, 
721 or 731 of the Internal Revenue Code, the 
amount of gain recognized under this sec- 
tion shall not exceed the amount of gain 
recognized on such stock determined with- 
out reference to this section. 

A sale or exchange of stock may result 
from a distribution by the corporation in 
complete liquidation or in a partial redemp- 
tion of its stock. In a distribution or com- 
plete liquidation, the corporation will it- 
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self recognize the ordinary income and 
hence the sale of stock is exempted from 
section 1395. An appropriate adjustment rule 
is provided when the corporation makes a 
distribution or redemption of part of its 
stock. 


Section 1396—Nonrecognition of gain on cer- 
tain dispositions of section 1391 property 
Under certain circumstances, gain realized 

upon a sale or exchange of section 1391 prop- 

erty shall not be recognized. First, if the 

section 1391 property is disposed of to a 

home management corporation established 

to manage and maintain such property, then 
no gain shall be recognized for tax purposes. 

The sale to such corporation can take place 

anytime after the end of four-fifths of the 

minimum holding period applicable to such 
property. 

Second, if the amount realized on a sale 
or exchange after the end of the minimum 
holding period less the amount of any mort- 
gage on such property insured under section 
235 of the National Housing Act is invested 
in the construction of substantial rehabili- 
tation of housing for low-income or lower 
middle-income families or individuals, no 
taxes shall be paid on such amount. The types 
of expenditures which shall qualify as re- 
investments under this provision shall be 
specified in regulations issued by the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development, 

Third, if the section 1391 property is not 
disposed of until the end of the maximum 
holding period applicable to such property 
and one of the above dispositions is not 
made, then the gain recognized for tax pur- 
poses shall be limited to the amount of the 
sale proceeds in excess of the mortgage un- 
der section 235 of the National Housing 
Act. (The term “maximum holding period“ 
for section 1391 property means: (A) 10 
years for a first holder; (B) either 10 years 
or the normal useful life of the section 1391 
property, computed without regard to the 
provisions of this subchapter, for a subse- 
quent holder.) In effect, the seller is being 
relieved of capital gains on the excess of his 
prior depreciation over amortization. 

Such a provision for a partial reduction of 
capital gains tax does not give the builder 
or buyer anything which he could not sub- 
stantially accomplish under existing law, 
with less desirable consequences for the econ- 
omy. For example, the builder or buyer of a 
luxury apartment house generally realizes 
the tax benefits therefrom for a maximum 
period of 7 or 8 years. After that time, the 
amortization of principal payments on the 
mortgage will exceed his depreciation deduc- 
tions and, hence, the taxable income from 
the property will exceed its cash flow. At that 
point, the builder may attempt to refinance 
his mortgage. Alternatively, he may dis- 
pose of the property without a capital gains 
tax by contributing it to his charitable foun- 
dation or to a public charity. By so doing 
the builder obtains a deduction for the full 
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fair market value of his equity in the build- 
ing (less a relatively small amount of ad- 
ditional depreciation subject to “recapture” 
under Section 1250). Assuming that the 
builder is in a 70% bracket, his charitable 
contribution has almost the same effect for 
him as a sale for a price equal to the full 
value of his interest in the building. It re- 
lieves him of capital gains payments on the 
excess of his prior depreciation over his 
amortization of the mortgage. 

Fourth, section 1396 provides that any gain 
which is recognized upon a sale after the 
end of the holder's minimum holding period 
shall automatically be considered as capital 
gain under section 1231. Under existing law, 
ordinary income might result in the infre- 
quent case of a holder engaged in the busi- 
ness of selling apartment houses who also 
held section 1381 properties for more than 
the minimum holding period required under 
this Act before selling them. 


TECHNICAL, CONFORMING, AND CLERICAL 
AMENDMENTS 
Section 302 

The table of subchapters of chapter 1 and 
the table of sections for subpart A of part 
VI of subchapter A of chapter 1 are amended 
to take account of this Act. 

Section 167 (j) is amended to provide for 
the additional rules on depreciation speci- 
fied in this Act. 

Section 381 (C) is amended to take ac- 
count of the new credit provided under sec- 
tion 41 for investments in housing projects 
in urban poverty areas. 

Section 1250 is amended by adding a new 
subsection to take account of section 1395 
application of section 1250 to certified hous- 
ing projects and to except a sale of section 
1391 property to a home management cor- 
poration covered by section 1396. 

The table of sections for subchapter S of 
ered 1 is amended to take account of this 


Section 303—E fective date 


The tax provisions of this Act shall apply 
to all taxable years ending after the date on 
which this Act is enacted. 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, to complete the summary, we are 
adding several charts and an explana- 
tion concerning the returns that build- 
ers of certified projects and the purchas- 
ers of such projects can expect to earn. 
The explanation covers the various pos- 
sibilities under which the yields for the 
holders of certified projects will be in- 
creased or decreased. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ma- 
terial may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 
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f ` Tax saving (straight-line 8 
Denreiation (on 51.3 ar TAAA TAE EN 


Tax y 88 (percent). 


n 
eee, a i en i 
'ercen! on ne uity investment (sale ai 

Corpora tion sD. bercent bracket) (percent). 

Individual 0 -percent bracket) (percent). 

Sale at price B: Additional yield on — of price B (cash proceeds less net equity investment) 
N rh a: 1000 
11 ̃ —— ³Ü¹1ü — 5 5 

faa vidual 000 percent 1 T— SEE I SS ea —V —ͤ =a 15 


Buyer 


Computation of price A (mortgage at time of purchase plus builder's net equity investment): 


Creal it (percent of price a) 
Less sit in dollar pO ea d ⁵n r ĩᷣͤ R $257 


6 geen ae nn ee ee — — | gees]: ReS 
Price A, average current yield per annum, corporation (50 percent bracket): ae Ses Sy jj 
e 
$47.0 
Tax saving: 
Depreciation period (ears) 0 
Depreciation in dollar figures. 10. 
Less cash flow. $105. 3 
Less amortization. $47. $ 
a JJ ii O S NEST 3 
— 
Tax ving. 
Total current 7 84 2 
Price 1 neront field on net pang investment (a 2 
n (0 percent bracket ee 
e ͤ e $3 
— ä 


Com on of price B, corporatio 
*s equity investment 8 yield at price A multiplied by 12.5) 


tA 
ow 


Building cost (90 percent of price B). 
Price B; eee el per annum: 


nt yield 
‘Price B. As s yield one je at ety investment: 


ß : K »A : . 
e SERE TE S EN s: 
i 2 EXPLANATION AND COMMENTS REGARDING mortgage), less 2. any credit granted to the o incom 
TAG holder under the bill. 3 e TT Sod 
I—-MEANING OF YIELD C. Total yield represents the sum of— ments on the insured mortgage,’ and 2. the 


1. current yield, and 2, any further pro- 
A. In the above table, yield percentages ceeds realized on p 
a sale of the property in and 
sha 8 — ratio dee (1) total yield to (2) excess of the holder's net equity eee reed Wees 8 5 — 7 
B. Net Equity Investment represents— 3 * » represents the investment, the net operating income ron 
1. the holder’s equity investment (the total I. the current cash flow from th mains the same in the computations regard- 
. e propert less of thi lder's equi 
cost of the project less any federally insured (defined in the bill as “net e ee 55 . * 
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tax saving resulting from the offset of excess 
depreciation deductions of the building* 
against other income. 

In computing these savings it is assumed 
that the income against which this loss is ap- 
plied would otherwise be taxable to the 
holder at an average rate of— 

(a) 50% in the case of a corporate holder 
(typical combined Federal and State rate), 
or (b) 70% in the case of an individual 
holder. 


II—GAIN ON SALE OF PROPERTY—MEANING OF 
PRICE A AND PRICE B 


A. The yield percentages under the caption 
“sale at price A” do not assume any addi- 
tional cash proceeds on the sale of the prop- 
erty in excess of the holder’s original net 
equity investment. In other words, Price A is 
a sales price for the property representing 
merely the total of the holder’s net equity 
investment plus the amount of the mort- 
gage at the time of the sale. The total yield 
at Price A is, thus, purely a current yield, 
ie., it is assumed that the investor will get 
his exact investment back at the end of a 
specified period. The percentage yield at Price 
A is therefore computed in the same man- 
ner as the yield on a bond bought at par and 
held to maturity. 

B. It is estimated that a corporation pur- 
chasing the property from the builder at 
Price A would generally realize a yield of 
about 11%. The Price B computations, by 
contrast, reflect the possibility that a subse- 
quent buyer may be willing to pay a higher 
price, on the basis of which his yield would 
be about 10% The Price B figures thus re- 
flect an increased yield to the holder upon 
his sale of the property. 

C. It is important to note that the yield 
figures shown in the table do not reflect any 
eapital gains tax on the sale of the property. 
Such a completely tax-free sale of a cer- 
tified project may be achieved by a holder 
only in the event of— 

1. a sale to a home management corpora- 
tion in certain circumstances, after the ex- 
piration of four-fifths of the holder's mini- 
mum holding period or 2. a sale, in certain 
circumstances, after the expiration of the 
holder’s minimum holding period which is 
followed by a reinvestment in another quali- 
fied low-rental housing project of an amount 
equal to the full proceeds of the sale. (By 
proceeds, the amount over and above the 
mortgage is meant.) 

In all other instances, at least some capital 
gains tax must be paid by the holder on a 
sale of the property, even if the sale is not 
made until after the expiration of the hold- 
er's minimum holding period. Thus 

(a) if the sale is made after the end of the 
holder’s minimum holding period, but before 
the end of the holder’s maximum holding pe- 
riod, a capital gains tax will be paid; under 
existing rules, on the excess, if any, of: 

(i) the amount realized on the sale (i.e., 
any cash plus the remaining amount of the 
mortgage to which the buyer takes rubject) 
over (ii) the holder’s adjusted basis for the 
property (i.e., his initial cost minus his prior 
depreciation deductions). The payment 
of such a capital gains tax upon a sale at the 
end of the 10th year would reduce the esti- 
mated yield figures shown in the above table 
for a corporate builder (making a less than 
50% equity investment‘ by 3% to 5%. 


Excess depreciation deductions are depre- 
ciating deductions in excess of the net oper- 
ating income of the building. 

Price B was estimated in the following 
manner. The current yield to the buyer at 
Price A was capitalized at 8% (I. e., multiplied 
by 12.5) to arrive at a revised net equity in- 
vestment to the buyer. To this sum was 
added the buyer’s estimated credit and the 
amount of the mortgage, to arrive at total 
Price B. 

4In the case of a builder making at least a 
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(b) If the builder makes a private sale at 
the end of his maximum holding period, his 
taxable gain will be limited to the proceeds 
of the sale above the mortgage, that is, he 
will not pay a tax on the excess of prior 
depreciation over amortization. If such a 
sale is made, the yield percentages on Price 
B must be reduced by roughly 25% of the 
difference between the yield at Price A and 
the yield at Price B (this difference repre- 
sents the cash proceeds of the sale which 
would be subject to the limited capital gains 
tax.) 5 

IXI—LEVEL AMORTIZATION AND DEPRECIATION 

A. The above tables assume that the prin- 
ciples and interest components of the mort- 
gage payments will remain constant through- 
out the term of the mortgage. This is, of 
course, not the case, At the outset, virtually 
the entire mortgage payment is interest. 
Thereafter, as the mortgage is reduced the 
interest component of each payment de- 
creases, and the principal component of each 
payment increases by like amount. 

Inasmuch as interest payments on the 
mortgage are deductible; whereas principal 
payments are not, a holder's current yield 
may, in fact, be higher than the average 
yields shown in the table, in the early years 
of his holding period, and lower than the 
average in the later years. 

Under certain methods of computing aver- 
age yield, this type of yield curve would re- 
sult in higher average yields than those 
shown in the above table (which were com- 
puted on the assumption that the current 
yield would be the same in all years). 

B. This tendency of the above tables to 
underestimate the holder's possible yield in 
early years and over-estimate his possible 
yield in the later years is accentuated by the 
fact that the above tables assume that the 
holder will utilize the straight line method 
of depreciation—which produces uniform 
depreciation deductions in each year. 

If, as will often be the case, the holder 
uses one of the accelerated methods of de- 
preciation, his depreciation deductions (and 
therefore his current yield), may be consid- 
erably higher in the earlier years of his 
holding period than in the later years.“ 

For example, a corporate builder making a 
75% equity investment could, as a result 
of declining balance depreciation deductions, 
receive back 47% of its net equity investment 
in the first 3 years (an average return of 
about 156% 

The comparable figures for a builder fi- 
nancing the project entirely by equity invest- 
ment are: 


Percent of equity Average return 


investment back | in 3 years (per- 

in Ist 3 years cent) 
Corporation 36 12 
Investment 43 144 


The importance of accelerated deprecia- 
tion deductions is increased, if the holder 


50% equity investment the minimum and 
maximum holding proceeds are the same— 
10 years. 

5In the above calculations, this represents 
a reduction in yield percentage of about 1%. 

ë The bill permits the holder to use accel- 
erated methods of depreciation in certain 
circumstances. 

(a) If the holder's equity investment per- 
centage is not more than 50% he may use the 
150% declining balance method assuming it 
is permissible to do so under existing law 
but he may not use the 200% declining bal- 
ance method or the sum of the year's digits 
method. 

(b) If the holder’s equity investment per- 
centage is over 50% he may use the two lat- 
ter methods of accelerated depreciation as 
well, assuming it is permissible to do so, 
under existing law. 
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does not retain the property throughout his 
entire depreciation period; i.e., the period 
after the end of the minimum holding period 
but before the end of the maximum holding 
period. If the holder retains the property 
throughout his maximum holding period his 
aggregate depreciation deductions will be 
approximately the same under the accelerated 
methods as under the straightline method, 
although they will be spread differently 
throughout the holding period, By contrast, 
if the holder does not retain the property for 
his maximum holding period, his aggregate 
depreciation deductions may exceed the ag- 
gregate depreciation deductions he would 
have taken under the straightline method. 
For example, a builder, who after taking 
150% declining balance deductions for ten 
years makes a tax free sale to a home man- 
agement corporation may realize an addi- 
tional current yield from the project (above 
the percentages shown in the above tables). 


20 35 50 100 
percent | percent | percent | percent 


Additional depreciation 


555,914 |$48,953 | No change 
| 


deductions. because 10 
years is also 
depreciation 
period. 

eee 
percent): 
Individual. -55 -45 Do. 
Corporation . 80 . 60 Do, 


If the holder does not make either of 
the following types of tax-free sales, but 
rather makes a taxable sale after the end 
of his minimum holding period, (but be- 
fore the end of his maximum holding pe- 
riod) any “extra” depreciation deductions 
which he claimed by virtue of having uti- 
lized one of the accelerated methods of 
depreciation will, under the existing rules, 
increase the amount of the capital gain 
which he may realize on the sale. 

C. The tendency of the foregoing factors 
(i.e., the declining interest component of 
mortgage payments and accelerated depre- 
ciation) is, as set forth above, to increase 
the holder’s yield in the early years of his 
holding period above the averages shown in 
the above tables, and to decrease his yield 
in the later years below such averages. 

This tendency is offset, to some extent, by 
another assumption used in the computa- 
tions. In the above tables, the additional 
proceeds achieved by the builder upon a sale 
at Price B are for purposes of simplicity 
spread pro rata throughout the term of his 
holding period. Of course such additional 
proceeds are realized only at the end of the 
holding period. 


APPENDIX I 
OEO Maps oN Poverty AREAS 


OEO maps show some 4,000 “poor tracts” 
in Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
of 250,000 people or more 

Five characteristics of a poor tract“ 

1. Percent of families with cash incomes 
under $3,000 for 1959 

2. Percent of children under 18 yrs old 
not living with both parents 

3. Percent of males 25 yrs old or over with 
less than 8 yrs of school completed 

4, Percent of unskilled males aged 14 or 
over in the employed civilian labor forces 

5. Percent of all housing units lacking 
some or all plumbing facilities or dilapidated, 

Then to obtain a Poverty Area, OEO com- 
bined poor tracts. 

Definition of Poverty Area: 

1. Any area having five or more contiguous 
“poor tracts” regardless of the number of 
families contained. 

2. Any group of 1 to 4 contiguous “poor 
tracts” containing an aggregate of 4,000 or 
more families. 

3. Any area of 1 or 2 contiguous tracts not 
ranked in the lowest quartile but completely 


surrounded by such “poor tracts.” In some 
Cases, areas of 3 or 4 contiguous tracts not 
themselves poor“ were surrounded by “poor 
tracts” and were included in the neighbor- 
hood after analysis of their individual char- 
acteristics. Areas of 5 or more contiguous 
tracts not ranked in the lowest quartile but 
surrounded by “poor tracts” were excluded 
when designating poor tracts.” 


CORREGIDOR-BATAAN MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION—RECOMMITTAL TO 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the motion to reconsider the vote by 
which H.R. 3399, the Corregidor-Bataan 
Memorial Commission termination 
measure, was passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
3399) to amend section 2 of Public 
Law 88-240 to extend the termination 
date for the Corregidor-Bataan Memori- 
al Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the motion to re- 
consider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to re- 
consider. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that H.R. 
3399 be recommitted to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the motion of the Senator 
from West Virginia to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
is agreed to. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1968 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10509) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is advised that all time has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be a brief quorum call and that the time 
not be charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it so ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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AMENDMENT NO, 226 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 226 and ask that 
it be stated. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 


On page 34, line 15, strike “$2,984,856,389” 
and insert in lieu thereof 81,400, 000,000“. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield him- 
self? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The £2n- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, my 
amendment would reduce the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill by $1,584 million. 
In doing so, it would bring this particular 
item in the bill in line with the request 
of the Budget Bureau, with the request 
of the President of the United States, 
with the request of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and, it seems to me, in line 
with commonsense. 

Mr. President, let me explain what this 
is about. The bill as approved by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee pro- 
vides that the borrowing authority of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation should be 
restored, or at least it should be restored 
to the extent that the losses were suffered 
in 1966. The loss in 1966 was just under 
$3 billion. The Appropriations Committee 
amendment would restore the amount in 
full. 

The administration feels this is not 
needed. Let me say that the Corporation's 
outstanding borrowing is limited by law 
to $14.5 billica. The bulk of the borrow- 
ings are from the Federal Treasury. 

Appropriations are authorized to re- 
imburse the Corporation for its net real- 
ized losses. 

The appropriation is used to pay off a 
portion of the borrowings from the 
Treasury and thus increase the amount 
that may be borrowed and spent. 

The repayment of such borrowings is 
not a budget expenditure, since it is 
wholly within the Government. 

The spending of the amount borrowed, 
however, is reflected in the budget, no 
matter whick. measure of spending is 
used—the administration budget, the 
national income accounts, or the consoli- 
dated cash statement—and no matter 
what the amount of the appropriation. 

If, after the appropriation is used to 
repay borrowings, the margin of borrow- 
ing authority available is not sufficient 
to carry out the programs, two remedies 
are available. Both have been used in the 
past. 

The first remedy is that more funds 
may be appropriated. The second is that 
the borrowing authority limit may be 
raised. 

The purpose of the bill before us is to 
provide the Department of Agriculture 
with the funds needed to carry out its 
operations in the fiscal year 1968. How- 
ever, the committee has proposed an ex- 
ception for the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration—the proposed appropriation is 
based on losses sustained in 1966 rather 
than on needs for 1968. 

But, the appropriation is clearly au- 
thority to spend additional funds in the 
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future. Thus, if we take the action pro- 
posed by the committee we will be in- 
creasing the amount the Corporation can 
spend without further congressional ap- 
proval. 

So, this is not merely a matter of book- 
keeping. This would give authority to 
spend funds, which authority can be used 
in the future without coming back to 
Congress and getting approval from 
them, 

That is why I want to reduce it to the 
level that the President requested, and it 
should not be a penny more. 

The operations of the Corporation are 
such that its fund requirements are diffi- 
cult to forecast with a high degree of 
accuracy. We must, therefore, provide 
sufficient reserves so as not to impair its 
ability to carry out the authorized pro- 
grams, This means that in some years 
amounts in excess of prior years’ losses 
may have to be appropriated, and in some 
years a lesser amount may be warranted. 
The Congress may act as warranted by 
the then existing conditions. 

If the Corporation needs the additional 
$1.5 billion this year—if the amount re- 
quested by the President is in fact not 
enough—I would not oppose the action 
proposed by the committee. But the need 
has not been demonstrated. 

The amount requested by the President 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation 
is quite adequate. 

It is related to future requirements, 
not to past spending. 

It is related to a carefully considered 
need, not to an arbitrary formula. 

It is sufficient to meet the Corpora- 
tion’s foreseeable needs plus a generous 
reserve of $2.7 billion. 

There is no law, no requirement which 
insists that the President request—or 
the Congress appropriate—more than is 
needed. 

Mr. President, let me make clear why 
I say that this is so. 

Mr. President, there is no requirement 
in the law that the Congress must make 
an appropriation to make good the full 
losses of the CCC in a prior year. 

What does the law say? I will read it: 

P. L. 87-155, Sec. 2: There is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated annually for each 
fiscal year, commencing with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated an 
amount sufficient to reimburse CCC for its 
net realized loss incurred during such fiscal 
year, as reflected in its accounts and shown 
in its report of its financial condition as of 
the close of such fiscal year. 


Now in the first place we all know the 
difference between authorization and ap- 
propriations. Indeed usually the Appro- 
priation Committee appropriates in part 
but not in full for authorizations that 
are made. 

No one questions the authority of the 
Congress to limit its appropriation with- 
in the maximum figures set by the au- 
thorization. The authorization has never 
been considered a mandate to appropri- 
ate all the money authorized. 

Number two, in interpreting the law, 
the Department of Agriculture told the 
dak ar men Committee in April of 

965: 

The language is an authorization and is 

not a directive which would require the exec- 
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utive branch to request full restoration or 
the Congress to make full restoration with 
regard to any fiscal year if such request were 
made. 


So, Mr. President, the interpretation 
that the Congress has no binding obli- 
gation to appropriate the full amount of 
losses has its sanction in the interpreta- 
tion of the law by the Department of 
Agriculture more than 2 years ago. 

It has its sanction in the decision of 
the President of the United States to 
seek only partial restoration. 

It has its sanction in the considered 
decision of the House Appropriations 
Committee and the House itself to seek 
only partial restoration. 

I submit that this body might consider 
whether we are putting ourselves in the 
position of the proud parents who saw 
their boy marching by in a company of 
more than a hundred soldiers and 
proudly observed, “Everybody’s out of 
step except Johnny.” 

The additional 81.6 billion—$1.584 
billion—of Senate appropriation would 
give the administration a further $1.6 
billion of discretion to use their borrow- 
ing authority. 

This discretion would apply to loans 
and purchases under price support laws, 
and of course with regard to these laws 
the discretion is meaningless. It is not 
meaningless altogether, but with regard 
to these laws it is meaningless, because 
the laws must be faithfully executed, 
and to do so the CCC must meet what- 
ever purchases are required to maintain 
that level of prices required by law, and 
make all loans meeting the standards 
provided in the law. 

So the CCC would indeed have no dis- 
cretion if it is to carry out the price sup- 
port laws and its necessary borrowing 
and expenditures could be zero, 1 bil- 
lion, 2 billion, or more. 

Discretion does come into play, how- 
ever with regard to title I and title II of 
Public Law 480. 

Title I, section 102, provides: 

For the purpose of carrying out agree- 
ments concluded under this act the CCC is 
authorized to finance the sale and exporta- 
tion of agricultural commodities whether 
from private stocks or from stocks of the 
ccc, 


Section 110 of title I provides: 


Agreements shall not be entered into under 
this title during any calendar year which 
will call for an appropriation to reimburse 
the CCC in an amount in excess of $1.9 bil- 
lion, plus any amount by which agreements 
entered into under this title in prior years 
have called or will call for appropriations to 
reimburse the CCC in amounts less than au- 
thorized for such prior years. 


Title II, the donations title, specifies 
a further discretion for the CCC, in sec- 
tion 201: 

The CCC shall make available to the Presi- 
dent such agricultural commodities deter- 
mined to be available under section 401 as 
he may request. 


And in section 204: 


Programs of assistance shall not be under- 
taken under this title (title II) during any 
calendar year which call for an appropriation 
of more than $600 million to reimburse the 
CCC for all costs incurred in connection with 
such programs plus any amount by which 
Programs of assistance undertaken under 
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this title in the preceding calendar year have 
called or will call for appropriations to re- 
imburse the CCC in amounts less than were 
authorized for such purpose during such 
preceding year. 


This means that under title I of Public 
Law 480, the CCC is authorized to use 
its borrowing authority to the extent 
Congress has provided appropriations, as 
we are providing them today, to finance 
up to $1.9 billion of whatever agreements 
the President decides to enter into, That 
is, the discretion is from zero to $1.9 
billion, depending—I repeat—depending 
on how much Congress may appropriate, 
as we are appropriating today, to restore 
the borrowing authority of the CCC. 

Furthermore, under title II—dona- 
tions—the CCC may use its borrowing 
authority—for which the appropriation 
under consideration provides the neces- 
sary additional funds—from zero up to 
$600 million in any calendar year to 
provide whatever funding for whatever 
donation agreements the President’s 
discretion may dictate, but once again 
subject to the limitation of Congress, 
providing the necessary appropriations 
to provide borrowing authority; and that 
is what we are doing today in this bill 
and in this specific appropriation which 
is the subject of the instant amendment. 

Now, put these two Public Law 480 
provisions together. It means that the 
CCC has the discretion, if its borrowing 
authority permits, to borrow up to $2.5 
billion from the U.S. Treasury—that is, 
from zero to $2.5 billion—depending 
upon administrative discretion. 

Congress can limit this discretion by 
limiting its appropriation to the CCC 
borrowing authority. 

This limitation is precisely what the 
administration is suggesting to Congress. 
They ask a limitation that will confine 
the capacity to use the CCC borrowing 
authority to what they feel is needed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? A 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the basic lim- 
itation on the borrowing authority of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation? 
What is the amount? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The total amount 
that was established a few years ago was 
$14.5 billion. However, some of this has 
been used. In 1961, there was a reevalua- 
tion of inventories that reduced the au- 
thority. In 1966 there were losses. There 
have been losses in 1967. The losses have 
reduced the authority now to a figure 
which the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee may have. In my judgment, it is 
somewhere between $11 billion and $12 
billion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Corporation still 
has a borrowing authority of $11 or $12 
bilion? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It would have that 
authority under my amendment. How- 
ever, a number of commitments have 
been made which greatly reduce the $11 
billion or $12 billion which would be pro- 
vided under the amendment I am offer- 
ing, and it would be closer to $14 billion 
under the amendment that the commit- 
tee asks. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the $1.5 billion is 
appropriated, the borrowing authority of 
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the Commodity Credit Corporation will 
be increased correspondingly, will it not? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. A moment ago, the 
Senator said that in 1965 the Department 
of Agriculture stated that the present 
law authorizes but does not require ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What situation was in 
existence in 1965 that caused the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, or one of his 
representatives, to say that it was not 
mandatory to appropriate? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, That was at a hear- 
ing in April 1965 before the Subcommit- 
tee on Agricultural Appropriations of the 
Committee on Appropriations. It was 
simply a statement made in the course of 
that hearing. So far as I know, there was 
no special situation, or at least no situa- 
tion relevant to this particular amend- 
ment today. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My question was di- 
rected to learn whether the same situa- 
tion prevailed in 1965 as prevails now in 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. The answer is that the 
same situation did not then prevail? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is, to the best 
of my knowledge; although there has 
been a continuing dispute between some 
Members of the House and Senate, and 
the administration, over whether there 
should be a full restoration of the losses. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Do I correctly under- 
stand the Senator from Wisconsin to 
argue that, in his opinion, if this appro- 
priation is made, it will not be merely a 
bookkeeping item, but will increase the 
ability of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to spend? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 
There is no question in my mind that 
anyone who reads titles I and II of 
Public Law 480 can construe it as any- 
thing else. 

Let me say further that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation can come back to 
Congress and ask for supplemental ap- 
propriations; but that is exactly the 
function that Congress should perform 
under these circumstances. That discre- 
tion could be granted or denied, but it 
seems to me that it is up to Congress to 
decide. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
House of Representatives has agreed to 
this limitation of administration discre- 
tion in the use of the CCC borrowing 
authority. 

But now the Senate would add more 
than $1.5 billion—and thus increase the 
borrowing authority of the CCC—and 
in doing so broaden the discretion of 
the President by $1.5 billion more than 
he desires. 

It may be said that all this is aca- 
demic, because if the President decided 
to go all the way that the additional $1.5 
billion of appropriation permits, he 
would not be restrained by the congres- 
sional decision to limit his discretion by 
not providing the additional $1.5 billion. 
The administration could simply request 
a supplemental appropriation for the 
additional $1.5 billion, and Congress 
would grant it. 

That argument does not—I repeat, 
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does not—hold up. It undoubtedly would 
apply to any borrowing by the CCC 
under the price-support laws, where the 
effective discretion both for the admin- 
istration and the appropriations com- 
mittees is nil. 

But it would emphatically not apply 
to all circumstances under Public Law 
480. This is not simply a senatorial in- 
terpretation. This is the administration's 
own interpretation. They recognize the 
limitation; they acknowledge it. Indeed, 
I have talked with top experts in the 
Bureau of the Budget within the last 24 
hours. They insist that this is the case. 

Regardless of the interpretation that 
Senators may put on that position, the 
way the administration looks at its own 
interpretation is far more significant. It 
is not what we say, but what they say, 
because they are the ones who will act 
under this limitation. 

The administration interpretation is 
that they recognize the limitation and 
acknowledge it and Congress could say 
no. The Congress could and very pos- 
sibly might say no. It might not pro- 
vide the additional discretionary funds. 

So the decision by Senators to deny 
this additional $1.5 billion by voting for 
the proposed amendment could provide 
for an actual reduction in expenditures. 
It would definitely provide a clear limit, 
a $1.5 billion lower limit on the capacity 
of the CCC to borrow without a supple- 
mental appropriation, 

And under the circumstances I have 
indicated that reduction in expenditures 
would materialize. It would hold down 
spending and hold down the deficit, pro- 
vided of course the Congress decided to 
exercise its discretion at the time of the 
supplemental appropriation to do so. 

At any rate, what in the world is wrong 
with the Congress retaining a discretion, 
imposing a limitation on the borrowing 
and spending by the administration when 
5 administration asks us to do exactly 

t. 

Now, Mr. President, let us be practical. 
As a practical matter the President and 
his top experts would be likely to come 
to congressional leaders in this field such 
as Senators HOLLAND, ELLENDER, RUSSELL, 
Hruska, and Younc, and, of course, the 
House leaders, to discuss any substantial 
increase in what he plans now to spend 
for Public Law 480. But we all know, 
that any President is much more likely 
to initiate that discussion to secure this 
congressional advice, and maybe the con- 
gressional leader veto, with the kind of 
fund pressure this amendment would im- 
pose and that the President himself is 
now asking, and that the House has 
already imposed. 

This amendment is definitely not a 
matter of bookkeeping hocus-pocus. It is 
not a matter of sweeping spending under 
a rug. Every nickel of spending must be 
and will be reported and long before the 
1968 election. 

This amendment is a matter of impos- 
ing a legitimate and proper limitation on 
the borrowing and spending of the ad- 
ministration, a limitation they ask for, 
a limitation the other House has had 
the wisdom to impose. 

And why in the world should we not 
impose this limitation? Constituents 
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from all over the country might very 
well be asking Senators why in the world 
are we giving the President a billion and 
a half more than he wants or needs for 
the farmers. 

Does any significant proportion of the 
American public want this? Certainly the 
farmers do not want a nearly $7 billion 
appropriation bill to hang around their 
necks. I can see the editorials all over 
tize country keying in on this $7 billion 
figure when we are fighting a war in 
Vietnam and when a tax rise is going 
to be the big issue of this session and 
very possibly of the 1968 election. 

There are fewer farmers than ever 
and yet we still spend nearly $7 billion. 
Do the farmers want this kind of public 
relations millstone? Of course not. The 
passage of this amendment will not hurt 
the American farmer in any way. It will 
help materially the view his fellow tax- 
payer has of him. 

And how about the man off the farm? 
You can talk about restoring the full 
borrowing authority of the CCC until 
you are blue in the face, and he is going 
to come with one question: If the Gov- 
ernment is spending too much, how in 
the world do you justify forcing an ad- 
ditional $1.5 billion on him for the farm 
program? Maybe if Senators have an 
hour or two to spend with their constitu- 
ents, they can convince them. 

But on the other hand I think he 
would be right if at the end of the most 
eloquent defense of restoring borrowing 
authority he still scratched his head and 
asked, “But you are still providing an 
additional $1.5 more for borrowing and 
spending than the President asked.” If 
you answer that question fully—includ- 
ing the discretion to spend for Public 
Law 480 which I have described, Mr. 
President, my bet is that you would lose 
him, and you should. Mr. President, you 
would lose the farmers, and also the non- 
farmers and you should because there is 
no question if this amendment is not ac- 
cepted and the position prevails in con- 
ference with the House of Representa- 
tives that the Senate has taken, there 
will be additional discretion in the hands 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
act without coming back to Congress. 
They have that discretion under Public 
Law 480. Discretion could be exercised 
and there could be more money spent. 

Mr. President, this is a sensible and 
logical amendment. I hope the amend- 
ment receives support. 

Mr, President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in the 
first place, the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin is wrong about the at- 
titude of the farmers. The director of leg- 
islative activities for the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, when he appeared be- 
fore our subcommittee, stated as clearly 
as a man can state that he felt there 
was an interest on the part of the farm- 
ers to have this annual deficit restored; 
and that we should not again get into the 
situation we have been in three times in 
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the history of the membership of this 
Senator in this body where we had to 
raise the borrowing authority of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation under difficult 
and adverse circumstances. We have also 
contacted today the head of the Na- 
tional Grange. They have advised us 
that their position also is that this deficit 
should be restored. We have contacted 
the National Farmers Union. They say 
they do not care to take a position on 
this matter. That is the position with re- 
spect to the three leading farm organi- 
zations. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and the National Grange both say 
the policy adopted by this committee in 
the Senate 3 or 4 years ago and adhered 
to since that time, and followed by the 
Department of Agriculture since that 
time, all based on the law which carries 
the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
some years ago, is a sound position both 
from the standpoint of keeping the 
Commodity Credit Corporation clothed 
with powers within its total financial ca- 
pacity, as authorized, and in adhering to 
the laws which we have passed and are 
on the statute books. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation has no independent 
authority to create any new fields of ac- 
tivity or go one step beyond the authority 
we have given them in laws duly passed 
by Congress and signed by the President. 

Beginning just after the unfortunate 
experience early in 1961, this committee 
has taken the position that there should 
be restoration, in accordance with Public 
Law 87-155, which was the reenactment 
and updating of the earlier act, offered 
in 1954, Public Law 312 of the 83d Con- 
gress which carried the Williams amend- 
ment. Our position has been that the 
entire deficit for the last accountable 
year, in the instant case, 1966, be com- 
pletely restored so that the public could 
be informed as to what the deficit was. 
For that matter this is public informa- 
tion and that matter is of public interest. 

Up to this moment that has been the 
attitude of the Committee on Appro- 
priations on this bill in recent years. 
This has also been the attitude of the 
Department of Agriculture. When Mr. 
Freeman was before our committee for 
hearings this year he made that state- 
ment. I know that the Senator from 
Wisconsin will recall this as a fact. Mr. 
Freeman stated when he was before the 
committee that he had asked the Budget 
Bureau for complete restoration of the 
deficit as already shown for the year 1966 
and further had requested that the bal- 
ance of $1,057 million from fiscal 1961 be 
included in the budget request for 1968. 
The officials of the Department have 
stated that they approve the policy of 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
Congress as enacted since 1961; that it 
was sound and good business policy and 
that it was right for the Congress to 
make the needed restorations. They do 
not represent the expenditure of any 
money whatsoever, but are mere book- 
keeping transactions. 

How does the CCC get its money? 
From loans from the Treasury, in the 
main. If Senators wish to see the report 
of 1966, they can see it in this year’s 
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hearing record at pages 676 and 677. The 
table there shows how this money was 


spent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
myself another 5 minutes. 

First, I want to state that Public Law 
480 is provided for under a separate ap- 
propriation heading and in the main is 
required to be financed in advance by an- 
nual appropriations so that it will not 
be chargeable to the operations of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The Senator will find that appropria- 
tion item under the heading “Public Law 
480” on page 58 of the Senate bill. He 
will find the appropriations carried in 
the bill for the three sections of Public 
Law 480 set forth. They have no refer- 
ence whatsoever, no relation whatsoever, 
to the point we are discussing at this 
time. I am sorry that the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin did not appar- 
ently understand that fully because Pub- 
lic Law 480 expenditures for foreign aid 
items have nothing to do with the do- 
mestie operations of the CCC which are 
funded under domestic law and which 
are required to be shown in full by an 
annual report and which, when so shown, 
if they show a loss, forms the basis upon 
which we appropriate reimbursement 
funds. They are authorized by Public 
Law 87-155 which was authored by the 
Senator from Delaware, and enacted 
into law in 1961. 

Now it is certainly technically correct 
that there is no mandate in the law 
to restore this deficit in that same year. 
Yet, that was so intended and will clearly 
be seen if Senators will read the words 
of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Wu1aMs] published in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of March 3, 1954, volume 
100, part 2, page 2550. I will not quote be- 
cause it is too long, and I am on limited 
time—but the Senator from Delaware in- 
tended, and so stated in his statement, 
that this was to be an annual accounting 
and an annual replacement. This was 
prior to the enactment of Public Law 312 
of the 83d Congress which carried the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware. This law was later updated by Pub- 
lic Law 87-155. Congress has proceeded 
in accordance with that understanding. 

One more point and that is that if we 
act as recommended by our committee, 
we simply have a bookkeeping transac- 
tion requiring the recognition of the loss 
as it did exist, and we restore the bor- 
rowing capacity of the CCC. It does not 
cost. one cent in the fiscal year 1968, 
which we are now financing, because 
this money was spent back in fiscal 1966. 

Mr. President, I have heard a lot about 
backdoor spending. I never expected to 
hear my friend from Wisconsin taking 
a position which, in effect, does favor 
backdoor spending and does favor not 
recognizing it and not taking care of it 
by appropriate action of Congress as 
soon as it is called to its attention. The 
purpose of the whole bill is to permit the 
CCC to act when the money is needed, 
and then to come to Congress and say 
that they have spent so much money and 
there is a loss, through no fault of theirs, 
but because the law requires them to pay 
program costs and warehouse costs, and 
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transportation costs. There are certain 
losses due to depreciation and the like, 
which they cannot help at all. I have no 
criticism to make of the CCC, and neither 
does the committee. We are simply trying 
to follow the course which we think is 
right and fair and in strict accordance 
with the law. I shall not argue the ques- 
tion in greater detail at this time. 

Mr. President, the fact is, there is a 
great deal involved here as to whether 
we are going to continue the fiscally 
sound operation which the committee has 
been trying to set up and follow through 
with, or whether we are going to con- 
tinue the former method under which, 
since 1961, there is still a nonrestored 
deficit of $1,057,000,000. It has curtailed 
the total authorized borrowing capacity 
of the CCC by that amount, $1,057,000,- 
000. 

Now the Senator from Wisconsin pro- 
poses to knock it down further by an 
additional $1,584,856,389. 

Mr. President, if we want to start nib- 
bling away at the basic credit of the 
CCC which we have charged not only 
with the handling of the price-support 
program and all the warehousing and 
transportation costs, but also payment 
of the land diversion program, which we 
ourselves have set up by passing the laws 
which guide them, if we want to start 
nibbling away at the backlog upon which 
the CCC has the authority to operate, 
this is one way to do it. 

I do not think that Congress should 
do it. 

In closing, I invite attention to the 
fact that this does not mean one addi- 
tional penny added to the spending budg- 
et for 1968. However, it does follow the 
law and does play fair with the public 
by disclosing what the total deficit was 
for 1966. It was nearly $3 billion, through 
no fault of anyone. And this is the pred- 
icate for keeping the CCC solvent and 
keeping it clothed with the powers which 
Congress intended to give it when it set 
up the backlog of $14.5 billion against 
which it could operate. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Florida 
yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I sup- 
port the committee’s action. I want to 
state in the beginning that no matter 
how the Members of the Senate vote on 
the Proxmire amendment it will not af- 
fect one dime so far as the taxpayers of 
this country are concerned. It will also 
not affect Government spending one 
dime. This is a question of recognizing 
an expenditure already made. 

What we are dealing with here is 
truth in Government. As the Senator 
from Florida has pointed out, I was the 
author of this proposal a few years ago. 
At that time I said that the Government 
had a phony bookkeeping system and 
was not telling the American people the 
truth as to the cost of its agricultural 
programs in that it was not meeting the 
costs on an annual basis. By not appro- 
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priating enough to cover the actual ex- 
penditures they were only postponing 
the day of reckoning and deceiving the 
American taxpayers. The people were 
not being told what the program really 
costs. 

I sponsored an amendment, as the 
Senator from Florida has said, which 
instructed the Appropriations Commit- 
tee to bring in each year a factua] budget 
restoring all the expenditures of the CCC 
so that the American farmers and tax- 
payers would know what the farm pro- 
gram really cost. There is only one way 
to reduce the cost of the farm program, 
and that is to deal directly with the pro- 
grams themselves. I will be offering 
amendments on that later. 

If we adopt the Proxmire amendment 
we will be giving the impression that we 
are saving $1.5 billion when in fact it 
saves not 1 cent. We are not saving one 
dime. If we want to save a billion there 
is one way to do it—cut back on the pro- 
grams. I say it is phony bookkeeping to 
proceed in such a manner. I realize that 
the President does approve the Proxmire 
amendment. That has been my argument 
with the administration for some time— 
that it has not told the American people 
the truth as to what these programs are 
really costing. 

For example, the amount paid out 
under the feed grain program in fiscal 
1967, will have to be restored in next 
year’s appropriation bill. Whether we 
like it or not, once these expenditures 
are made the appropriation to cover the 
cost is automatic. 

In 1966 we spent $786 million in direct 
payments under the cotton program. 
These are all direct cash payments. Fol- 
lowing this amendment I am going to 
have an amendment dealing with those 
payments for the next fiscal year. Under 
the wheat program we spent $308 mil- 
lion. I might say, this is only the cost for 
the first 9 months of the 1967 fiscal year. 
I quote from the report: 

The Corporation’s total net realized loss 
from program operations amounted to 
$3,279,704,000 for the nine-month period 
ended March 31, 1967. 


That is the cost for the first 9-month 
period of this fiscal year. We cannot come 
in here next year and cut back on these 
costs, as the Senator from Wisconsin is 
proposing we do for the 1966 fiscal year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Delaware has 
expired. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
3 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized for 3 
additional minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. To adopt 
the pending amendment would merely 
mislead the American people. 

Mr. President, only yesterday the Sen- 
ate passed by a vote of 92 to 0 the truth- 
in-lending bill. Here is an opportunity 
for truth in Government and truth in 
budgeting. That is all that is involved 
here. It is just a case of whether we tell 
the truth or whether we want to give the 
country a phony picture as to the true 
deficit next year. If we adopt the Prox- 
mire amendment we will have reduced 
the reported deficit which President 
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Johnson will have at the end of the next 
fiscal year by $1.5 billion, yet in reality 
it saves not a dime. 

I repeat, we will not have reduced the 
expenditures one single dime. We will 
only be giving the American people a 
false picture as to the deficit. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statistics from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s report of March 31, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 
These show the breakdown of the cost 
of this program for this fiscal year for 
the first 9 months. 

There being no objection, the statis- 
tics were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, May 9, 1967. 
MARCH 31 SUMMARY OF CCC PRICE-SUPPORT 
ACTIVITY AND PROGRAM RESULTS 

Price-Support Loans and Inventories. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture reported to- 
day that as of March 31, the total investment 
of Commodity Credit Corporation in price- 
support loans and inventories amounted to 
$3,953,545,000. This total investment includes 
loans outstanding of $2,008,066,000 (financial 
institutions financed $943,302,000 of these 
loans) and inventories amounting to 
$1,945,479,000. 

A comparison of total investment as of 
March 31, 1967 and 1966 follows: 


| Mar. 31, 1967 


Mar, 31, 1966 
$2, 008, 066,000 | $2,787,770, 000 
1, 945, 479, 000 3, 570, 711, 000 


| 3, 953, 545, 000 | 6, 358, 481, 000 


Details of the investment in loans and in- 
ventories by commodity are shown on pages 
two and three. 

Losses From Program Operations, The Cor- 
poration’s total net realized loss from pro- 
gram operations amounted to $3,279,704,000 
for the nine-month period ended March 31, 
1967, as compared to $2,310,926,000 for the 
same period a year earlier. The increased loss 
over March 1966 is largely the result of pro- 
gram payments to farmers. 

These losses for the fiscal years 1967 and 
1966 as of March 31, are summarized as fol- 
lows: 


{In thousands} 


Fiscal Fiscal 
year 1967 | year 1966 

through oak ag 
March 1967|March 1966 


Realized program gains and losses: 
8 inventory operations: 


A $1, 799, 496 81. 303, 094 
Cost of commodities sold. ...... 12) 149, 840 7 1, 273, 926 
Net gain (or loss ) on sales. 1 350, 344 29, 168 
Donations (cost of commodities 
o 1151, 887 1226, 405 
* applicable to inven- 
Storage. and Handling 1119, 941 1184, 785 
Transportation 175,846) 86, 520 


Net gain (or loss ) 1698, 018) 1 468, 542 


Export payments and allowances...-) 1 133,797) 120, 514 
Sten equalization program pay- 

ents. 1 20, 375 * 280, 480 

1276, 858) 83, 549 

1525, 328) 1773, 617 

127,133 38, 103 

1 108) 157, 576 

1 777,694 30,642 


Wheat price-suppo: 
Reseal loan storage expense. 
Other. 


Total program losses. 


1 Indicates expense or loss. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I next ask unanimous consent 
that page 3 of schedule C of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation’s report of 
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March 31, 1967, be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the statistics 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 


EXHIRIT C 


Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service, Commodity Credit Corporation 
ANALYSIS OF DEFICIT AS OF MAR. 31, 1967 


Item 


Total realized gain or loss ' exclusive of cost of wartime consumer 


subsidy program 
Cost of wartime consumer subsidy program 


Subtota 
Reserves for losses—Program. _ 


Net operating gain or loss! 
Net restoration of capital from U.S. Treasur' 


reserve for postwar price support 
at 
80th 


1 Indicates loss or deficit. 
2 Represents adjustment of reserves for losses. 
3 Comprised of the following: 
nrestored realized losses: 
Fiscal year 1961 
Fiatal year 1960.20 2 Joo nnsa 
Fiscal yeer 1967 through Mar. 31, 1967 


Total as of Mar. 31, 1967 
Reserves as of Mar. 31, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I quote 
just three figures from the report. They 
represent the nonreimbursed losses for 
earlier years. They are comprised of the 
following: The unrestored realized losses. 
This does not say “prospective losses,” 
but the unrestored realized losses for fis- 
cal 1961, $1,057,047,147. 

We have spent that money but have 
not included it in the budget as yet. 

For fiscal 1966 the unrestored realized 
losses amounted to $2,984,856,389. 

Those are losses sustained, and that is 
what the committee is proposing to rec- 
ognize in this appropriation bill. 

If we adopt the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin we will be giving 
the impression the program for fiscal 
1966 only cost $1.4 billion that year. We 
have spent that money. It is gone. 

For fiscal year 1967 through March 31, 
we have spent $3,522,959,030. 

Altogether losses of $8,064 billion have 
been sustained by the Corporation out of 
its $14.5 billion line of credit. The tax- 
payers have not been told the truth, I 
think it is time, inasmuch as the admin- 
istration says it wants to tell the truth 
to the American people, that we cut out 
these phony bookkeeping methods. Let 
us tell the people what the losses have 
been. We can only do that by sustaining 
the committee action. 

I certainly hope the Proxmire amend- 
ment will be defeated. 

I will have two amendments to offer 
later which will go to the heart of the 
programs and which will cut down the 
amounts of future payments that will be 
made, thus reducing the losses for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in the 
succeeding fiscal years. But we can only 
save money by changing the law. We 
cannot do it by a phony system of book- 
keeping and juggling of figures. 


Adjustments for recovery of price-support losses—Charges to the 


from Secretary of Treasury—Public Laws 389 and 393, 


Cumulative to Fiscal yoe Cumulative to 

June 30, 1966 196 Mar. 31, 1967 
1 $27,972, 198, 51183, 522, 959, 030 * $31,495, 157, 081 
. 1 2, 102, 281. 073 
1 30, 074, ay 124 1 3, 522, 959, 030 133, 597, 438, 154 
1 888, 193, 000 2 388, 524, 000 1 499. 669, 000 
1 30, 962,672,124 | 3. 134, 435,030 134,097,107, 154 
— A1. 878, 565, 334 3, 555, 855, 000 25, 434) 420, 334 
a 500, 000, 00 500, 000, 000 
i 56, 230, %% 2.5. .--<. 2-22. 56, 239, 432 
oF R 41, 915, 799 
— 8, 485, 951, 559 421, 419, 970 13 8, 064, 531, 589 


uassi ds e AORA Sebo ae eee 499; 669, 000 
8, 064, 531, 589 


The net effect of adopting the pending 
Proxmire amendment will be merely to 
deceive the taxpayers as to the stagger- 
ing costs of the present farm program. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] such time as he may wish to 
use. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Three minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Three minutes to 
start with. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the pending amendment, 
and therefore in favor of the committee 
bill as it was reported to the Senate. I do 
so because the action taken by the com- 
mittee is in keeping with the policy and 
practice declared and adopted by the 
Congress. We spelled out that policy in 
1961 with Public Law 87-155. We have 
spelled out that policy for several years 
past now by our taking action similar to 
that which is taken in this bill. So, from 
the standpoint of law and practice we 
do have that policy. We should continue 
to follow it. 

This policy was developed because it 
was good, sound business and appropri- 
ations procedure. It fully informs the 
people of the Nation, and particularly 
the farmers and taxpayers, exactly of 
the status of the books and appropria- 
tions and expenditures. They are entitled 
to and they chould have that infor- 
mation. 

In my judgment, it is not a valid rea- 
son to say the budget will look worse, 
and, therefore, we should remove it. 
The Senator from Delaware is right—if 
that is going to be the reason, we should 
take the $1.4 billion the other body ap- 
proved for this purpose. 

The fact of the matter is, as the Sen- 
ator from Florida and the Senator from 
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Delaware have said, and as I said yester- 
day, not one more penny will be added 
to the expenditures by reason of the ac- 
tion, whatever action is taken, in this 
matter. 

I believe we should continue to comply 
with the law and conform to the prac- 
tice and policy we have adopted. 

I hope this amendment will be 
defeated. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
sorry the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS! is not here at this moment. 
Would the distinguished Senator from 
Florida yield to permit me to ask him 
this question, and I yield myself such 
time as I may need to do so? 

The Senator from Delaware, as I un- 
derstood him, said that if my amend- 
ment is adopted to reduce it to $1.584 
million, it will reduce the budget deficit 
by $1.584 billion. That is not my in- 
terpretation or that of the Bureau of 
the Budget. Is it the interpretation of 
the Senator from Florida that it will re- 
duce the budget deficit at all? 

Mr. HOLLAND. What the Senator 
from Delaware meant, I am sure, is that 
it indicates the Congress is recognizing 
the deficit for 1966 as $1.4 billion; 
whereas, to the contrary, it is nearly $3 
billion. That is what the Senator from 
Delaware meant. 

So far as the Senator from Florida is 
concerned, he agrees with the theory and 
he thinks it is nothing but right that the 
public shall know that this program 
costs that much. We have nothing to 
apologize for on that account. We have 
been trying to give to these farmers 
generally those things that will enable 
them to stay in business, although many 
of them have been going out of business. 
The Senator from Wisconsin has been 
one of the most vigorous proponents of 
furnishing a better program for the 
dairymen and has stated to our com- 
mittee that hundreds of them have gone 
out of business. I believe he said a hun- 
dred or more a month in his State of 
Wisconsin have gone out of business 
due to the sad conditions with which 
the farm people are confronted. 

So far as the Senator from Florida 
is concerned, he is not about to apologize 
for the fact that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, acting under laws which 
Congress has passed, in paying for pro- 
gram, warehouse, and transportation 
costs, in writing off losses under the 
wheat program for exports abroad in 
which it has to pay the difference be- 
tween the price support and the world 
price, has undergone a loss of $3 billion. 
It is right for the public to know that. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The public knows it. 
It knows the figures so far in 1966 which 
were expended by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. The figure was recorded as 
an expenditure and it was listed as an 
expenditure. It was part of the budget 
deficit in 1966. We are not going back, 
now in 1968, to 1966, and talk about 
budget matters that are needed this 
afternoon. The expenditures of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the administra- 
tion show the expenditures for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. So it does 
not affect the deficit in 1966, 1967, or 
1968. It will provide a discretion for the 
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Commodity Credit Corporation to act 
under Public Law 480 according to the 
interpretation by the Bureau of the 
Budget. I submit that this administra- 
tion’s interpretation is the important 
one, with respect to the $1.584 billion. It 
is true there is a separate appropriation, 
but the law is clear as to the limitations 
on how that amount can be spent. There 
is access to the funds. There is no con- 
finement that says it is limited only to 
domestic operations. 

Certainly, even if the interpretation of 
the Senator from Florida is correct, the 
important interpretation is that of the 
Bureau of the Budget. They are the ones 
who are going to act under this program. 
They are the ones who are going to 
spend money or not spend money. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is not entirely 
correct, The expenditures that were 
made in 1966 show up as expenditures in 
1966, but those expenditures did not 
show up in the budget figures as a deficit 
and will not show up until such time as 
Congress appropriates the money. 

If we do not appropriate the money 
at this time and if we accept the Sena- 
tor’s amendment the budget deficit as 
reported to the taxpayers for June 30, 
1967, will appear to be $1.5 billion less, 
but the loss would still be there for re- 
imbursement in later years. 

Mr. HOLLAND. More. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. More. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If we ac- 
cept the Senator’s amendment it would 
be less; if we accept the committee 
amendment the figures will show a 
greater deficit because the true cost 
would be included in the budget deficit. 
That was the basis of my argument a 
couple of years ago. I said these losses, 
which represented the true cost of the 
programs as they were being financed 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
financed with money from the Federal 
Treasury, were not showing up in the 
budget figures. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware that it is true, the 
Senator is exactly right; the way Con- 
gress may keep its budget in terms of 
totaling up, his interpretation may be 
correct as to that. But I say that what 
the country pays attention to, and the 
taxpayer pays attention to, is the figures 
reported by the President of the United 
States and the Bureau of the Budget, 
and their reconciliation at the end of the 
year as to what the deficit is. This ap- 
propriation, which may never be spent, 
is the figure the administration con- 
siders an appropriate figure for spending 
on the farm program. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Will the 
Senator yield a moment further? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator and I 
understand each other. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No—— 

Mr. PROXMIRE. My time is limited. I 
hope the Senator from Delaware will get 
time from the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I would 
like to make a point at this time. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator will ob- 
tain time from the Senator from Flor- 
ida, because my time is almost gone. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I will 
be glad to yield to the Senator from my 
time now, or on the bill. I do not want to 
cut the Senator from Delaware or any- 
body else off. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. With the 
permission of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, I point out that we are talking about 
the budget figures and deficits in the 
President’s reports on June 30 of each 
year, They do not include these budget 
deficits until we appropriate the money 
to reimburse the agency for losses sus- 
tained. 

That is what I am talking about. If 
we do not appropriate the actual cost 
here today when the President reports 
his figure next year it will appear that 
he has saved $1.5 billion when in reality 
he is not saving anything. The President 
would not be telling the truth to the 
voters as to what his farm program has 
cost. The Director of the Budget has 
confirmed that point to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. These losses by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation do not show 
up in the figures reported to the tax- 
payers by the President at the end of the 
fiscal year unless Congress puts the ac- 
tual amount in the appropriation bill. 
If we do not put it in the appropriation 
bill it gives the President a chance to give 
& false picture to the American taxpay- 
ers. Let us have some truth in Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to bring out two matters that I over- 
looked heretofore, which I think it is 
only fair to bring into the debate. 

The first is that the Senator from Wis- 
consin used figures that were presented 
to us at our hearings earlier this year, 
which are not any longer in effect, as to 
what is expected to be on hand at the 
end of fiscal 1968. Yesterday the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture furnished us with 
new figures showing a reduction of 
nearly a billion dollars. In other words, 
they have been asked to spend and in- 
vest at a much faster rate than they had 
estimated earlier. They presently figure 
that they will have only $1.8 billion left 
at the end of fiscal year 1968, instead of 
the $2.752 billion which was the figure 
anticipated at the end of our hearings. 
The Senator did state that earlier figure 
correctly. 

Mr. President, my reason for mention- 
ing this matter is that I want it to be 
very clear that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has to meet the problems of 
the farming community as they arise, 
and that very frequently it finds itself 
in just this sort of situation. Whereas 
this spring it felt that it would have at 
the end of 1968 a substantial balance 
of $2.752 billion, it now estimates that 
it will have only $1,807 billion, and it 
probably will actually have less than 
that. 

I call the attention of the distin- 
guished Senator likewise to the message 
of our President day before yesterday, 
on the first page of the Senate portion 
of the Recorp of July 11, 1967, in which 
he gave notice of the fact that the ac- 
tivities of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
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ration would have to be expanded and 
were being expanded because of the very 
obvious fact that when we are asking 
our farmers to produce substantially 
more than they have been producing 
for the last 2 or 3 years, because of the 
world-wide need for food and fibers, we 
have to gird ourselves to take care of 
that situation. 

I shall not attempt to quote in full the 
message of the President, but Senators 
will find it on page 18357 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of Tuesday, July 11, 1967. 
I read only the last two paragraphs: 

The expansion of the price-support loan 
program will permit more farmers to keep 
commodities off the market beyond the cur- 
rent crop season. The commodities will con- 
tinue to be owned by the farmers, with the 
Government paying the storage costs as part 
of the Nation's price for maintaining ade- 
quate reserves. 

By thus drawing further upon the re- 
sources of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to meet changing conditions, this Na- 
tion will be taking another important step 
toward economic equality for the American 
farmer. 


Mr. President, I know that the Presi- 
dent was sincere in that statement. I 
approve that statement. But the two 
paragraphs which I have just quoted 
show how this picture can change, as it 
has changed since we had our hearings, 
which were in early April. The Senator 
will recall, because he attended the hear- 
ings, as did I. At that time, the expecta- 
tions of the amount to be needed by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation differed 
greatly from what now appears to be the 
case. 

This is not new to us. Year before last, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation asked 
for restoration of only part of its loss, 
and then, before we could get our bill 
up, they came in with a supplemental 
request for an additional half billion 
dollars, and it developed that they needed 
more than that before they got through. 

So, Mr. President, our feeling is that 
it is the part of prudence, the part of 
wisdom, and the part of playing fair 
with the farming community and with all 
of our people, to tell this story exactly 
as it is in the bill. That is the reason 
why the 26 members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee have, during the last 
3 or 4 years, as a solid phalanx, taken 
this position, as I believe we are taking 
it now, with the single exception of my 
distinguished friend; and I must say 
that, as chairman of the committee of 
Congress having to do with economics, 
I am surprised that he is taking a posi- 
tion which, in effect, approves back- 
door spending, approves not telling the 
whole story in the bill, and approves not 
holding forth to the public just exactly 
what are the facts with reference to 
the perfectly legal operation of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

I merely say to my distinguished friend 
that I agree with the head of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau and the head of the 
National Grange when they say that the 
part of wisdom for the farming com- 
munity is to play completely fair with 
our people in this Nation, because they 
know the farmers are having a rough 
time, and they should know exactly what 
the Government is doing to help them. 
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Mr. President, I will be glad to yield 
to any Senator who desires additional 
time. I see the distinguished Chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry in the chamber. If he wishes to 
have time, I shall yield to him. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that I was not able to be present at 
the beginning of the debate. However, if 
our farm program is to continue as we 
envisioned it, it is necessary to keep the 
capital of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration at a high level. 

If we look at the report, it will be seen 
that the net realized losses that are 
facing us in the Commodity Credit alone 
would be almost $4 billion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Florida has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes from the time allotted on the 
bill to the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, resto- 
ration of capital is purely a matter of 
bookkeeping. The money has already 
been spent and when Congress authorizes 
a restoration, it is in effect balancing on 
paper those payments which have al- 
ready been made. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
has borrowing authority of $14.5 billion. 
In the normal course of events as 
money is needed by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to make payments or 
to finance agricultural programs, these 
funds are obtained by direct borrowing 
from the Treasury. Subsequently when 
Congress authorizes the restoration of the 
borrowing authority, it is in effect only 
restoring funding authority that has 
been used. This does not increase the au- 
thority of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to spend or obligate funds. That 
authority is permanent. 

It is true that if the total $14.5 billion 
borrowing authority of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation were obligated that 
Corporation would no longer have any 
authority to obligate or spend additional 
funds. Therefore, it is imperative that in 
order for the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to function properly and as it 
was intended by the Congress that full 
restoration of any capital impairment be 
made as soon as possible after funds are 
expended. We have seen in past years 
when the Commodity Credit Corporation 
was required to come to Congress on a 
crash basis and ask for additional resto- 
ration in order to perform its function in 
financing agricultural programs ap- 
proved by the Congress. At those times, 
the Congress responded; however, it may 
not always be possible to act so expedi- 
tiously. In the absence of adequate funds, 
many activities would cease to exist. For 
example, the Corporation engages in a 
host of activities with respect to agricul- 
tural commodities, their products, food, 
feeds, and fibers. It finances exports of 
agricultural commodities through export 
subsidies, the purchase and distribution 
of surplus foods and the stabilizing, sup- 
porting and protecting of farm income 
and prices. To be in a position to meet 
any emergency, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation should always have at hand 
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maximum funds authorized under the 
law. 

Furthermore, full restoration of capi- 
tal would show more accurately the ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government 
and the cost of farm programs, 

Mr. President, there is no question 
about the fact that, unless we restore 
this now, it will have to be done within 
the near future if our program is to 
continue. 

I will be frank to say that the farm 
program has been a little more expen- 
sive than I anticipated it would be. The 
amount of money that is required in 
order to divert acreage is much more 
than we had anticipated. It is true that 
we are saving money on storage costs 
and in other areas, but in order to be in 
a position to provide for orderly market- 
ing of agricultural commodities it is 
necessary that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation be in a position in order to 
provide loans to farmers so as to keep 
price depressing commodities from 
flooding the market. 

I am sure that my good friend, the 
senior Senator from Florida, explained 
to the Senate what happened, the last 
time when in the supplemental bill we 
had to restore money in order to keep 
the capital of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation high enough for it to be 
able to function. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The amount was a 
half billion dollars. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. In this case, we are curtailing the 
amount, as I understand it, by approxi- 
mately $1.5 billion if this amendment 
is agreed to. Unless we can provide those 
funds now there is no question that be- 
fore Congress recesses it may be neces- 
sary for us to provide more funds for the 
operation of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

Mr. President, I say that because only 
yesterday the Department of Agriculture 
told us what the prospects are for wheat 
and corn. This year, we are having the 
biggest corn crop ever produced. It will 
be in excess of 4.5 billion bushels. With 
respect to wheat, we will have 1.6 billion 
bushels of wheat. 

That will all require financing through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation if we 
are to live up to the promises made by 
Congress to the farmer. 

I hope that the amendment is rejected. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
1 nee to myself from the time on the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I think 
the Recorp should show these figures. 

We have already by our inaction with 
respect to restoring the entire deficit 
for 1961, reduced the borrowing power 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
by $1,057 million. 

The Senator from Wisconsin now pro- 
poses to reduce it further to the tune 
of $1,584 million, making a total re- 
duction of $2,641 million. 

I want the Recor to show that this 
would reduce the borrowing capacity of 
Commodity Credit from the $14.5 billion 
which Congress thought was a wise fig- 
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ure, and which it enacted, to $11,859,- 
000,000 at the very time when the Presi- 
dent tells us that the program is being 
expanded and at the very time when the 
Secretary of Agriculture tells us—yester- 
day—that the estimate has gone up ap- 
proximately $1 billion as compared with 
what he expected would be needed in 
1968, at the time he testified before us 
last spring. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that I have 5 minutes 
remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to take the full 5 minutes. 

My amendment would not reduce the 
borrowing authority. It would simply in- 
crease it by $1.4 billion instead of $2.984 
billion. So, there would be an increase 
and not a decrease. 

Any time the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
or the President of the United States 
feels that more money is needed, they 
can come to Congress and ask for it. 

All I would provide is that we should 
give them what they ask for and not 
more, and certainly not $1.584 billion 
more than they ask for. 

It is interesting to note, as the Sena- 
tor from Florida has told us, that one of 
their reasons why they think they should 
have more than my amendment would 
provide is that Public Law 480 may have 
to be expanded to provide food for other 
lands. 

That is my exact point. If there were 
dramatic change and a need for the ex- 
pansion of Public Law 480, then the 
administration should come up and 
justify it and Congress should be in a 
position to say yes or no. 

That is why this is not simply a book- 
keeping amendment. This would, I repeat 
would, affect the discretion of the ad- 
ministration to go ahead and spend 
money on Public Law 480. 

I am for the program. I think it is one 
of the finest programs we have ever had. 
However, I am in favor of Congress re- 
taining its prerogative so that whenever 
there is a substantial change in the agri- 
cultural program, Congress will have 
something to say about it. 

If we give the President more than he 
needs, he is far less likely to have to come 
to Congress for approval, if he sharply 
increases his plans to spend. It is that 
simple. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute from the 
time on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
glad to see that the Senator from Wis- 
consin agrees with the committee in at 
least one regard. It was this committee 
that insisted that funds for Public Law 
480 be handled by appropriations and 
justified ahead of time, as they are in 
the pending bill. That is the way we will 
continue to insist that they be handled. 

If the Senator wants to reduce the 
operating abilities of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation by $1.584 billion 
which could be very serious when we are 
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not in session, he can accomplish it by 
insisting on his amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Burpick], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. MuskiEl, and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], and 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MET- 
CALF] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
Mr. Dopp] and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMaTHERS] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] 
is necessarily absent and, if present and 
voting, would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 17, 
nays 74, as follows: 


[No. 184 Leg.] 
YEAS—17 
Brewster Hatfield Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Javits Ribicoff 
Cannon Kennedy, Mass. Spong 
Clark Kennedy, N.Y. Williams, N.J. 
Griffin McIntyre Young, Ohio 
Hart Nelson 
NAYS—74 
Aiken Gruening Monroney 
Allott Hansen Montoya 
Baker Harris Morse 
Bartlett Hartke Moss 
Bayh Hayden Mundt 
Bennett Hickenlooper Murphy 
Bible Hill Pastore 
Boggs Holland Pearson 
Brooke Hollings Pell 
Byrd, W. Va Hruska Percy 
Carison Inouye Prouty 
Case Jackson Randolph 
Church Jordan, N.C. Russell 
Cooper Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Cotton Kuchel Smith 
Curtis Lausche Sparkman 
Dirksen Long, La. Stennis 
Dominick Magnuson Symington 
Eastland Mansfield Talmadge 
Ellender McCarthy Thurmond 
Ervin McClellan Tower 
Fannin McGee Williams, Del. 
Fong McGovern Yarborough 
Fulbright Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Gore Mondale 
NOT VOTING—9 

Anderson Long, Mo. Muskie 
Burdick Metcalf Smathers 

d Morton Tydings 

So Mr. ProxmirRe’s amendment was 

rejected. 


Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. F 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Florida 
yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield time 
on the bill. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I would 
like to ask the distinguished majority 
leader what his plans are for the day 
and the week, if perchance we can act 
on the appropriation bill that is now 
pending, and any other matters he would 
like to take up which are on the calendar. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it-is 
anticipated that after the conclusion of 
the debate and the final vote on the 
pending bill this afternoon, the next or- 
der of business will be S. 25, having to 
do with the establishment of the Great 
Salt Lake National Monument. It is my 
understanding that a yea-and-nay vote 
will be demanded on that measure. I, 
therefore, inform Senators to that effect. 

If we finish these two bills today it is 
the intention of the joint leadership to 
go over until Monday. On Monday it will 
be in order to take up for reconsidera- 
tion S. 1577, the Vienna Convention on 
Diplomatic Relations, and also S. 450, 
which provides for the popular election 
of the Governor of the Virgin Islands. 
On Tuesday it would be anticipated that 
we would take up the Clean Air Act. 


CAREER STATUS FOR CERTAIN EM- 
PLOYEES OF THE FEDERAL GOV- 
- ERMENT 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 1320. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1320) to provide for the acquisition 
of career status by certain temporary 
employees of the Federal Government, 
and for other purposes which was, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That (a) subchapter I of chapter 33 of 
title 5, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting immediately after section 3304 the 
following new section: 


"$ 3304a. Competitive service; career ap- 
pointment after three years’ tem- 
porary service 

“(a) Except as provided by subsection 
(b), and subject to subsection (c), of this 
section an individual serving in a position 
in the competitive service under an indefinite 
appointment or a temporary appointment 
pending establishment of a register (other 
than an individual serving in GS-16, GS-17, 
or GS-18) acquires competitive status and 
is entitled to have his appointment con- 
verted to a career appointment, when— 

“(1) he completes, without a break in 
service of more than thirty days, a total of 
at least three years of service in such a 
position; 

“(2) he passes a suitable unassembled, 
noncompetitive examination; 

“(3) the appointing authority (A) rec- 
ommends to the Civil Service Commission 
that the appointment be converted to a ca- 
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reer appointment, and (B) certifies to the 
Commission that the work performance of 
the individual for the past twelve months 
has been satisfactory; and 

“(4) he meets current Commission quali- 
fication requirements for the position, and 
is otherwise eligible for career appointment. 

“(b) An individual serving in a position 
in the competitive service in the postal field 
service under a temporary appointment with- 
out a definite time limitation (other than 
an individual serving in a postmaster or 
rural carrier position) acquires competitive 
status and is entitled to have his appoint- 
ment converted to a career appointment, 
when— 

“(1) he completes, without a break in 
service of more than thirty days, at least 
three years of service in such a position dur- 
ing each of which he has been paid for at 
least seven hundred hours of work; 

“(2) he passes a suitable unassembled, 
noncompetitive examination; 

“(3) the appointing authority (A) rec- 
ommends to the Civil Service Commission 
that the appointment be converted to a ca- 
reer appointment and (B) certifies to the 
Commission (i) that the work performance 
of the individual for the past twelve months 
has been satisfactory and (ii) that straight 
time hours as determined by the past twelve 
months’ experience of career substitutes on 
the rolls on the date of the certification 
will not be reduced solely because of the 
conversion; and 

“(4) he meets current Commission quali- 
fication requirements for the position, and 
is otherwise eligible for career appointment. 


Section 3302 of title 39 does not apply with 
respect to the operation of this subsection. 

“(c) In computing years of service under 
subsections (a)(1) and (b)(1) of this sec- 
tion for an individual who leaves a position 
in the competitive service to enter the Armed 
Forces and is reemployed in such a position 
within one-hundred and twenty days after 


separation under honorable conditions, the 


period from the date he leaves his position 

to the date he is reemployed is included. 

“(d) The appointment of an individual 
who does not pass a suitable unassembled, 
noncompetitive examination under subsec- 
tion (a) (2) of this section, who is not recom- 
mended for conversion to career appoint- 
ment under subsection (a)(3) of this sec- 
tion, or who fails to qualify under subsec- 
tion (a) (4) of this section, shall be termi- 
nated not later than ninety days after he 
has completed the three-year period re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) (1) of this section. 

“(e) The Commission may prescribe regu- 
lations necessary for the administration of 
this section.“. 

(b) The analysis of subchapter I of chap- 
ter 33 of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended by adding the following new item 
immediately below item 3304: 

“3304a, Competitive service; career appoint- 
ment after three years’ temporary 
service.“. 

Sec. 2. The first sentence of section 1310 
(a) of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1952 (65 Stat. 757), as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“The Civil Service Commission and the 
heads of the executive departments, agen- 
cies, and corporations shall make full use 
of their authority to req--ire that initial 
appointments to positions in and outside the 
competitive service shall be made on other 
than a permanent basis: Provided, That any 
position vacated by a permanent employee 
called to military service or transferred to 
a national defense agency shall not be filled 
except on a temporary or indefinite basis.“. 

Sec. 3. (a) This section and section 2 of 
this Act shall become effective on the date 
of enactment of this Act. 

(b) The first section of this Act shall 
become effective on the one hundred and 
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twentieth day following the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. In the case of an individual 
who, prior to such effective date, shall have 
completed the three-year period referred to 
in section 3304a(d) of title 5, United States 
Code, as enacted by the first section of this 
Act, the date of such completion shall be 
deemed to be such effective date. 


Mr. MONRONEY. I move that the 
Senate disagree to the amendment of 
the House of Representatives, and re- 
quest a conference with the House of 
Representatives thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Senators 
MONRONEY, ‘YARBOROUGH, RANDOLPH, 
CARLSON, and Fone conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10509) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and for other 
purposes. 

MODIFICATION OF UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yester- 
day when we obtained the unanimous- 
consent agreement with respect to these 
amendments, there had been some Sen- 
ators who, unfortunately, were going to 
speak against my amendment. At that 
time I did not know how much time they 
would need. I had asked the majority 
leader to give us 1 hour on each side. 
Since that time I have talked to the 
Senators involved and I have learned 
that their remarks will be brief. 

Therefore, I would be agreeable to re- 
ducing the time on my amendment to 1 
hour, so that Senators will be on notice. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the consideration by the 
distinguished senior Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that instead of a 2-hour limitation, 
the time to be equally divided, that the 
time on the amendment be limited to 1 
hour, to be equally divided with the 
other agreements as heretofore specified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. : 


AMENDMENT NO. 225 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I call up my amendment No. 
225 and ask that it be stated as modified 
at the desk. The modification would pro- 
vide for a limitation of $10,000 on all 
cash payments. As originally worded it 
would also apply to price support loans, 
but I have modified it to cover only sub- 
sidy cash payments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 39, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 508. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, after January 1, 1968, no pro- 
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ducer shall be eligible for payments under 
any program or programs administered by 
the Department of Agriculture in any amount 
in excess of $10,000 for any one year. The 
foregoing limitation shall include the fair 
dollar value (as determined by the Secretary 
of Agriculture) of any payment-in-kind made 
to a producer.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, this amendment would provide 
a limitation on what is described as direct 
cash subsidy payments or payments in 
kind under the various agricultural pro- 
grams. I have not included price support 
loans in the limitation. It would have 
been necessary to revise the entire Agri- 
culture Act to have included price sup- 
port loans, and that is not before the 
Senate at this time. 

The amendment would place a limita- 
tion beginning in the calendar year 1968 
of $10,000 as the maximum amount that 
any individual farmer could collect in 
direct cash subsidies. This provision is 
very important because it would preserve 
the family-type farm. There is an argu- 
ment made that the proposal would give 
an advantage to one type of farmer over 
another type farmer. I admit that is 
true, but it gives this advantage to the 
small farmer and not to the corporate- 
type operation. 

In the present program, where there 
is no limitation on the amount of pay- 
ment, there is a definite advantage to 
the larger corporate-type organization 
because a larger operation, with thou- 
sands of acres, can place part of its 
acreage in the soil bank and collect 
diversion payments. They would only 
have to run a tractor or a combine into 
the shed and lay off help, and then the 
cash payments for not farming the land 
would represent clear profit. A small 
farmer who is operating with one tractor 
or one combine and who cuts back on his 
acreage cannot then efficiently utilize his 
equipment. 

Under the existing law, last year there 
were 5 payments in excess of $1 million 
each. I should point out that there is 
nothing illegal in what these farmers are 
doing when they accept these multimil- 
lion-dollar payments. They were comply- 
ing with the law. If Congress wants to 
change that law this is the place to do 
it, and here today is our chance, by vot- 
ing on this amendment. 

There were 11 payments between 
$500,000 and $1 million, and there were 
258 payments between $100,000 and 
$500,000 a year. For example, there is the 
Kern County Land Co., which is 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and which is a profitable operation. Its 
stock is selling near its high. This com- 
pany collected $652,000 last year as a 
subsidized farmer under this program. 
How absurd can we get? 

The Texas Department of Corrections, 
as a Texas farm, collected $288,911. The 
Louisiana State Penitentiary collected 
$92,135 as a farm, and the Arkansas 
State Penitentiary collected $122,090 as 
a farm. 
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It is interesting that if the farmers 
who collect this money are found to have 
filed false reports they are subject to 
criminal penalties and conceivably could 
be put in the penitentiary. The question 
has arisen in my mind: How can you put 
a penitentiary in the penitentiary for 
not complying with the law? It would 
be a rather interesting situation. 

Let us stop kidding ourselves. These 
are not farmers. We talk about farm pro- 
grams for the farmer. During every elec- 
tion we hear a lot of political speeches on 
both sides of the aisle bewailing the fact 
that the small farm is vanishing from 
America. Yet the farm program is set 
up to benefit not the small farmer but 
the larger type operation. 

Certainly $10,000 in cash payments 
from the Federal Treasury is enough 
money for any individual to receive for 
not farming. That is what the payments 
are for. We are paying them not to farm 
in this day when we have such a high 
cost of living. 

Just a moment ago we had an amend- 
ment before us which would cut back on 
restoration of the capital of the CCC by 
$1 billion and a half. I described that as 
a false approach. It would not have saved 
the taxpayers a dime. If we want to re- 
duce expenditures this is the place to do 
it. In the first 9 months of fiscal year 
1967, based upon the CCC’s own records, 
it made in direct payments $525 million 
to the feed grain farmers in diversion 
payments plus another $777 million in 
price support payments. The cotton 
farmers received $786 million; and the 
wheat farmers, $281 million. These are 
the direct payments. If Congress wants 
to cut these expenditures and reduce the 
cost of the agricultural program this is 
the only place to do it. If Congress does 
adopt this amendment then do not come 
in here next year with another phony 
amendment saying we will cut back on 
the restoration of capital and instead 
finance the program by borrowing the 
money from the Treasury so that our 
grandchildren will have to pay it off. 

Once these expenditures have been 
made or committed they must be paid. 

I want to compliment the chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND], for sponsoring a pro- 
posal to tell the American people the 
truth as to what the programs are going 
to cost. I realize he opposes my pending 
amendment, but he is willing to tell the 
taxpayers the true cost. Once these pro- 
grams are enacted the CCC has no al- 
ternative but to make the payments as 
required under the law. The multimil- 
lion-dollar payments will continue to be 
made if this amendemnt is not adopted. 
If they are made then Congress should 
meet the costs, reimburse the CCC, and 
tell the American people the facts. 

This is the place to vote “yea” if we 
want to cut down on the costs of this 
agricultural program, 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Is my understanding 
correct that the Senator would include 
in the provisions of the restriction pay- 
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ments to sugar producers who are under 
a separate act? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. It 
does include the sugar producers; they 
0 under a separate act, but it is in this 

Mr. DOMINICK. If my recollection is 
correct, amendments proposed by the 
Senator on this in the past have not ap- 
plied to producers of sugar. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
offered amendments both ways; yes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am sorry to find 
this amendment would include them. 
They are under a separate act, with a 
separate situation. In fact the Sugar Act 
has produced more revenue than has 
ever been paid out. This makes the prop- 
osition a little more difficult. Also, I won- 
der whether the Senator could not get 
at the problem of the penitentiaries or 
similar entities who are receiving these 
payments by simply putting on a restric- 
tion to the effect that payments shall not 
be made to any governmental or quasi- 
governmental agency. Wouldn’t that 
meet the problem the Senator has 
brought up? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No. I am 
afraid it would aggravate the abuse, and 
I will tell the Senator why. 

Under the existing program the State 
of Montana last year received $337,345 
as a farmer. The State of Washington 
got $125,552. In prior years I pointed out 
that the State of Arizona had a situation 
in which it could not collect the money 
itself, and so the State of Arizona leased 
its land to private individuals for around 
two or two and a half dollars an acre. 
Those people then placed the same land 
in the Soil Bank and collected around 
$20 an acre for not farming. This gave 
them $17 an acre for handling the paper 
transactions. The payments made in that 
category amounted to large sums. It was 
a racket. 

It is certainly foolish, but I said that 
if we are going to do this at least pay it 
to the State so that the taxpayers of that 
State will get the benefits rather than 
have some State official pass it out. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is restricted to 
avery few States, however. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct, but it could be true in any State 
that owned land. This is no criticism of 
Arizona. In fact, the correction in the 
law was made on the initiative of and 
with the help of the officials of Arizona, 
who recognized the absurdity of the 
transaction. I complimented these offi- 
cials at that time for their support in 
exposing this abuse. 

Mr. DOMINICK. My concern is that 
the Senator is including the sugar pro- 
ducers, who I do not think should be in- 
cluded at all because of the situation 
under the Sugar Act. In addition, the 
farmers of this country are having a very 
rough time of it now. They seem to be 
the targets of almost every administra- 
tion attack originating within the De- 
partment of Agriculture. There are many 
farmers who find it is almost impossible 
to keep going under the present cost- 
price squeeze without having 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
fe Senator from Delaware has ex- 
pi ; 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized for 3 
additional minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. If we restrict it to the 
$10,000 figure, we will have a lot of 
farmers working hard on the family farm 
trying to make a go of it, while their 
funds will be going for repayment of 
loans from commercial banks. A 
they will be in worse shape than they 
were the year before. Both the Senator 
from Delaware and I know this. There is 
also the specter of a future famine loom- 
ing on the horizon. We therefore want 
to support our farmers as much as we 
can, wherever we can. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I appre- 
ciate the remarks of the Senator from 
Colorado, and I appreciate the argument 
he has made in connection with the 
sugar producers, I have heard that argu- 
ment before. But to accept the principle 
that the sugar producers’ subsidy will 
not cost the taxpayers anything by vir- 
tue of the fact that the tax on sugar 
offsets it, is not a valid argument. The 
same argument could also be made with 
full justification on all these payments 
without limitation, because I am con- 
fident, farmers as a whole, as income tax- 
payers, pay more money into the Federal 
treasury than is paid out in farm sub- 
sidies, Therefore it could be argued that 
the farm program is costing the tax- 
payers nothing. To carry that one step 
further 

Mr. DOMINICK. Not many of them 
are paying anything now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sec- 
retary of Defense could theoretically al- 
locate all corporate taxes to pay for the 
war in Vietnam and then tell the individ- 
ual taxpayer that the war really is not 
costing him anything. This argument can 
be made whether it be a highway pro- 
gram or any other program. The truth 
is that these payments are made out of 
the Treasury of the United States, with 
a Treasury check, and the Treasury gets 
this money from the American taxpayers 
in the form of taxes, income taxes, excise 
taxes, sugar taxes, tariffs, and inherit- 
ance taxes. But it is all revenue, and it 
is all commingled in the funds. These 
are cash subsidy payments, and they are 
paid by the American taxpayers. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware was 
extremely cooperative and helpful in the 
last debate. I am therefore very sorry 
that we find ourselves on cpposite sides 
of the fence at this time. I have learned, 
over a sizably long life in law practice, 
that one is apt to find oneself on the same 
side of the table one day and on the op- 
posite side the next. 

Mr. President, the committee is opposed 
and I am opposed strongly to the amend- 
ment. It is true that the Senator has 
made it less objectionable by striking out 
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the words “price support loans, or“. In 
other words, by creating a condition un- 
der which this amendment, if enacted, 
would apply only to payments, but it does 
apply to payments in two particularly 
critical commodity matters which I want 
to mention first. 

They are the matters of the sugar pay- 
ments and the wool payments. These are 
not loans. They are payments and they 
happen to differ in the case of sugar as 
to the amount that one produces. In 
other words, a farmer with a small acre- 
age of sugar cane or beets gets greater 
pay per unit of production than does a 
large one. So that Congress has, by the 
basic legislation, paid some attention to 
the fact that there is a difference between 
the small and the great. 

I invite attention to the fact that Con- 
gress has been trying, and the Nation has 
been trying, for a long time, to bring 
about a greater production of both sugar 
and wool, because both of those com- 
modities are necessary to our country, 
particularly in case of emergency, or war, 
where we might be cut off from further 
supplies. In each case, we have produced 
only a fraction of what our Nation needs. 

I also invite the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware to the fact that he 
could not hit a more hurtful blow at 
causes which have been recognized by 
Congress through the years as being 
causes in which we should try to gain 
further production from our own acreage 
and from our own pastures than he does 
by aiming this particular amendment at 
the sugar and wool industries. 

Mr. President, at this time I ask that 
the yeas and nays be ordered. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. To go further, may I 
say that is true not only in the case of 
these two very vital industries, both of 
which are industries which are in de- 
ficiency production so far as our Nation 
is concerned. I see here one of the Sen- 
ators from Hawaii, where the production 
of sugar is not only a great staff for his 
State to lean on, but it is a great boon 
to our entire Nation to have their sugar 
production. I saw a minute ago the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, a State which pro- 
duces a great amount of sugar. I see 
other Senators from States where there 
is beet sugar production, as, for example, 
the Senator from Kansas, the Senator 
from Iowa, and other Senators. 

I hope Senators will be fully advised 
that this amendment would limit to 
$10,000, in connection with other pay- 
ments to which a farmer might be en- 
titled, the total a farmer could get for 
his sugar production, which we badly 
need domestically, and in the case of 
wool production, which we badly need 
domestically. In the case of wool pro- 
duction, we need it so badly that even 
Mr. Wirtz, the Secretary of Labor, who 
is not noted for his kindness to agri- 
culture, has let down the bars so that 
Basques from Spain might come into 
this country to act as sheepherders over 
a period of 3 years at a time, which would 
indicate that he recognizes this problem. 

We are trying our best to increase the 
production of wool. 

There is another field which I would 
mention at this time, and that is the 
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retirement or diversion of acreage. A 
Senator has asked the question: Why do 
we talk about diversion of acreage when 
we are talking about the necessity of in- 
creasing production because of present 
conditions? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The reason—and a definite reason— 
is that we have a condition under which 
the effect of the conservation reserve 
program, which we have had for some 
years, is about to come to an end. A 
tremendous amount of acreage will come 
back out from under that program next 
year. The following year it will be five 
times that amount. The next 3 years are 
the critical end of the conservation re- 
serve program. 

I have a long letter from the Secretary 
of Agriculture, which I shall not place 
in the Recorp, because it deals with an- 
other appropriation item, but any Sena- 
tor can see it if he wants to. He makes the 
point that he is going to need some 
money, and some tools, with which to 
continue the retirement of thousands of 
acres, or else we are going to find our- 
selves plunged back into surpluses in 
several areas, particularly with reference 
to the surplus of grains, as he stated. 

Having in mind that the attempts for 
acreage reserves or retirement and that 
the sugar program and wool program are 
a necessary part of our whole agricul- 
tural program, I plead with the Senate 
not to seriously consider the adoption 
of this very hurtful amendment, which 
does not accomplish much as far as this 
bill is concerned. 

It is a legislative amendment, which 
would ordinarily be subject to a point 
of order, but the fact is that the majority 
leader asked for a unanimous-consent 
agreement before I had ever seen the 
amendment, which, as I understand, 
takes away the right to make a point of 
order. I see the Senator from Delaware 
smiling. I have no hard feeling about it, 
but the next time I will have in mind to 
see his amendment before I agree to 
a unanimous consent, even at the re- 
quest of the leader of either side of the 
aisle. 

I hope the Senate will soundly reject 
the amendment, which guts the heart 
not only of the appropriation bill but 
numerous agricultural programs which 
are of enormous importance to our 
country. 

I yield the floor and recognize the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. HRUSKA]. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. It is cer- 
tain that the Senator from Nebraska 
could not improve upon the logic or 
eloquence of the Senator from Florida. 
He has covered the situation well and 
made a very persuasive case for an over- 
whelming defeat of the amendment of- 
fered by our good friend from Delaware. 

The reasons are compelling that the 
amendment does constitute legislation on 
an appropriation bill. That point has 
been waived, unfortunately, but, more 
important, no hearings were had on this 
issue by the committee. No showing of 
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any kind was made as to the exact im- 
pact of the amendment or how many 
dollars would be involved. There is no 
record whatsoever. It would substantially 
change existing farm programs. In fact, 
it could well ruin some of the farm pro- 
grams if the amendment were adopted. 
This would have an especially harsh im- 
pact on the sugar and wool programs. 

So I urge the amendment be rejected, 
and rejected by a large margin. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE]. 

Mr. TALMADGE. lr. President, the 
Congress of the United States has passed 
various farm bills in an attempt to do two 
things. 

The first was an attempt to assure the 
farmers of the country some reasonable 
income commensurate with their im- 
portant part in our economy and com- 
parable to that of people who live and 
work in towns and cities. Unfortunately, 
we have not achieved our objective in 
that regard. Our farmers still work the 
longest hours. They still work hardest. 
They still receive the lowest reward for 
their labors. 

The second objective of our farm legis- 
lation was to attempt to deal with the 
enormous surpluses built up since the 
end of World War II. We have made very 
substantial progress in this area. We now 
have most of our surpluses down to man- 
ageable proportions except in the case 
of cotton. In regard to cotton, we have 
the smallest crop that we have had in 
more than 100 years. Two years ago we 
had a surplus of 17 million bales of cot- 
ton, the largest surplus in the entire his- 
tory of our country. 

In order to accomplish those two ob- 
jectives—first, a living income, and, sec- 
ond, manageable surpluses of our farm 
commodities—we passed legislation 
which the President of the United States 
approved to divert acres from produc- 
tion, and to pay farmers for those divert- 
ed acres in order to make up some of the 
loss they would have in their income as 
a result of the diversion. 

Yet, after Congress passed that legis- 
lation, after the farmers of our country 
relied in full faith and confidence in the 
laws of the United States of America, the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware would come in 
and say, “Yea, we passed the law, but 
now we are not going to appropriate the 
money. We are not going to keep faith 
with the people of the United States of 
America. The farmers of our country 
cannot accept with full faith and confi- 
dence an act of the Congress of the 
United States. Now we are not going to 
give you the money. We are going to 
deceive you.” 

That is exactly what the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware would do. 

In addition to that, it would destroy 
our farm programs, because you cannot 
deal with one farmer in one manner 
and deal with his neighbor who is pro- 
ducing the same farm commodity in a 
different manner. Citizens of the United 
States are entitled to equal treatment 
under the law, and the Senator’s amend- 
ment would be violating that principle: 
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He would say, if you are a big farmer, 
you are entitled to treatment in one 
manner. If you are a small farmer, you 
are entitled to treatment in a different 
manner. Whoever said the laws of the 
United States are to be administered in 
such an unequal fashion and thet the 
taxpayers or our citizens are to be treated 
in an unequal manner? 

If you would carry the situation one 
step further, you would say that a holder 
of Government bonds of the United 
States, if he has $1,000 worth of bonds, 
would be entitled to, say, a 5-percent in- 
terest return. If he had 5810, 000 worth of 
bonds, he would be entitled to a 4-per- 
cent interest rate. If he had $20,000 
worth of bonds, he would be entitled to a 
3-percent interest rate. If he had $100,- 
000 worth of bonds, he would be entitled 
to a 1-percent interest rate. And if he 
had $1 million worth of bonds, he would 
not be entitled to any return on his 
money whatsoever. 

That is the same analogy that the 
Senator’s amendment would provide for 
the farmers of our country. The farm 
program is designed to benefit all farm- 
ers. We cannot pick out Farmer A and 
treat him differently from Farmer B. 
Farmers A, B, and C must be treated in 
an identical manner, all of them in ac- 
cordance with the laws that have been 
passed by Congress. 

Mr. President, if we approve the pend- 
ing amendment, it will mean that we 
are gutting the farm programs that have 
been adopted by Congress. It will mean 
that the enormous surpluses with which 
we are trying to cope will be continued 
and expanded instead of decreased. It 
will mean that we are saying that al- 
though the Senate and the House have 
passed a bill, and the President has ap- 
proved it, we did not mean what we said; 
that we are going to welsh on what we 
promised the farmers of the United 
States, and they cannot act in reliance 
on the laws which Congress has passed. 

I hope the amendment will be over- 
whelmingly disapproved. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I now 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I do not 
often differ with my distinguished friend 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
trams]. In doing so now, I wish to say, 
first, that this always appears, on its 
face, to be a very attractive amendment. 
It holds great appeal for many—and 
especially for those who are uninformed 
about the necessity of a support program 
for agriculture in this country—for if one 
votes for such an amendment it might 
be said that he is voting to prevent the 
enrichment of large farmers through 
funds provided by the U.S. Government, 

I know that the Senator from Dela- 
ware is very conscientious about this 
amendment. He does not like farm-sup- 
port programs at all. He believes the 
amendment would save some money 
from the Treasury although he did not 
say in his speech how much money 
would be saved. 

In speaking against the amendment I 
speak for protection to the small farmer, 
and not to the large farmer, because the 
production control and price-support 
programs, including both small and large 
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farms, assures them fair prices. In my 
State, the average acreage in a farm is 
about 100 acres. But as I have said, these 
programs to control production are de- 
signed for the protection of all farmers— 
to provide fair prices for the small 
farmer as well as the large—and there are 
many more small farmers than there are 
large farmers. 

In voting on this amendment, we really 
vote for or against production control 
and support programs. Many people do 
not like fair-support programs. But 
their purpose is to control production, as- 
sure a decent and a fair price for the 
American farmer, and assured supplies 
of food and fiber for our people and peo- 
ple of the world. To secure such a pro- 
gram, there must be incentives, in the 
way of support prices, compensatory pay- 
ments, conservation or land retirement 
payments. 

In some cases, of course, the larger 
farmers do receive large amounts. But 
if the program is to work, it must em- 
brace all the farmers, whether they are 
large farmers or small farmers, whether 
they receive large payments or small. If 
a farmer receives a million dollars, he 
probably takes out of production crops 
equal to what one thousand small farm- 
ers with 100 acres each would take out. 

If the farm program is weakened, it 
will result in increased production, re- 
duced prices, and hurt the small farmer. 

I must say that the consequences of 
the Senator’s amendment could be large. 
The farm commodity and conservation 
programs have been adopted by Con- 
gress. Referendums have been held 
among farmers, and they have agreed to 
participate in these programs. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has entered into 
contracts with the farmers, to the effect 
that if they will control production, the 
Government will support their crops, and 
will make certain payments for the re- 
duction of acreage and for conservation 
purposes. 

The amendment has appeal, but the 
real point which must be remembered is 
whether we wish to weaken programs 
designed to control production, give the 
farmer a fair price, and to assure needed 
and balanced production for our people 
and the needs of the world. The amend- 
ment would expand production, drive 
down farm prices, and hurt not the farm 
economy alone, but the Nation’s econ- 
omy. 

Our country today has the cheapest 
food in the world, as far as the farmer 
is concerned, yet farmers’ prices are be- 
low parity, and at the lowest parity ratio 
since World War II. 

Therefore, for the reasons I have 
stated, I must oppose the amendment, 
as attractive as it may appear, because 
it would go finally to the very heart of 
decent programs and prices for all Amer- 
ican farmers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a brief statement I have pre- 
pared, commenting on several points in 
this bill of particular interest in Ken- 
tucky, be included at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR COOPER 


The bill now before the Senate, H.R. 10509, 
provides about $6.8 billion to carry out dur- 
ing fiscal 1968 the programs of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In past years, as a mem- 
ber of the Senate Agriculture Committee, I 
have always supported the programs which 
are important to farm families. While I no 
longer serve on the Agriculture Committee, 
Kentucky is an agricultural state, I will al- 
ways be interested in agriculture, and I wish 
to comment on certain items in this appro- 
priations bill. 

I would like first to speak briefly on funds 
for the programs of the Soil Conservation 
Service. The Senate Committee has restored 
funds for Conservation Operations. This will 
make possible an additional 125 man-years 
of part-time help, of which the Kentucky 
program will require 8. The Committee has 
also restored to the budget funds for Re- 
source Conservation and Development. Over 
the years, I have drawn attention to the 
need to carry forward small watershed plan- 
ning and construction for, as a member of 
the Small Watersheds Subcommittee, I real- 
ized that needed projects would pile up and 
construction of approved projects will be 
delayed unless the annual funding is bal- 
anced. The Committee states this fact in its 
report, commenting on the failure of the 
budget to balance funds for these programs, 
and limiting new planning starts to 80. I 
want to point in this regard, to the recom- 
mendation of the Kentucky Association of 
Soll and Water Conservation Districts that 
an additional $10 million be provided for 
watershed protection, for the program in 
Kentucky is progressing well, with 5 projects 
in the planning stage and 17 approved for 
construction. 

Recommended in the Committee bill is 
$89.5 million for the Consumer and Market- 
ing Service, the amount of the budget. I sup- 
port as I have in the past the special milk 
program. The Committee, while reducing the 
total amount for the school lunch program 
by nearly $8 million, has provided funds to 
permit a modest expansion of the new feed- 
ing programs, including $8 million for Sec- 
tion 11, $5 million for the pilot breakfast 
program, and $3 million for non-food assist- 
ance, as well as funds for State administra- 
tive expenses, striken in the House bill, I 
realize that the rising cost of food has af- 
fected the operation of the food distribu- 
tion programs of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the Director of the Kentucky School 
Lunch Division has made the suggestion that 
this be accommodated by increasing State 
participation. I support the Senate bill which 
provides an increase of $10 million for cash 
payments to States. In my State, where many 
pupils require supplemental meals, Section 
11 has brought lunches to 45 needy schools, 
the pilot breakfast program is operating in 
14, where 37.7% of the children participate. 

I wish to comment on the Committee rec- 
ommendation that the Department of Agri- 
culture review testimony on the need to im- 
prove equine statistics. There is a growing 
interest among Kentucky agricultural lead- 
ers and the horse industry and I have re- 
ceived letters from the Kentucky Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture in support of an equine 
census. The 1964 agriculture census did not 
include questions about the number of 
horses and mules on farms because of the de- 
cline over the years of draft horses. But the 
stock is increasing of riding horses, trotting 
horses as well as thoroughbred racing 
horses—all raised in Kentucky—and their 
numbers, value and importance will un- 
doubtedly increase. The responsibility of 
making this census should be assumed, as 
the horse industry has become increasingly 
important. 

Another item in the ARS appropriation of 
interest to many in Kentucky is the $1.2 mil- 
lion recommended by the Committee to im- 
plement the Laboratory Animal Welfare Act. 
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I supported this legislation last year and 
hope that adequate funds will be provided 
by the conference. 

The Senate Committee has recommended 
$324 million for the rural electrification pro- 
gram, $10 million above both the budget and 
House figures and without a reserve require- 
ment. I hope this amount will be approved 
by the Senate and retained in conference, 
pending the enactment of constructive and 
helpful supplemental financing legislation— 
which I have introduced. 

There are many items in this appropria- 
tions bill, but I have chosen to comment only 
on a few of interest in Kentucky. I will vote 
for the bill. 

I join with my colleagues in commending 
the able Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for Agriculture, Senator Hol- 
land, and the ranking minority member, the 
able Senator from Nebraska, Senator Hruska, 
firm and devoted friends of agriculture, Sen- 
ator Young of North Dakota, and able lead- 
er in farm matters, and all members of the 
Committee for their fine work. 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Florida yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am happy to yield. 
I was trying to yield back and forth, 
from one side of the aisle to the other, 
but I notice the Senator from Texas has 
stepped out of the room. I therefore yield 
to the Senator from Hawaii. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I am un- 
alterably opposed to the pending amend- 
ment. 

The Williams amendment, to establish 
a ceiling of $10,000 for agricultural pay- 
ments, including sugar compliance pay- 
ments to our growers, would absolutely 
destroy Hawaii’s sugar industry. It would 
deal a staggering blow to Hawaii’s econ- 
omy, which is based heavily on the grow- 
ing of sugar. Sugar represents approxi- 
mately $191 million of our State’s in- 
come. The sugar industry employs 12,600 
people. It pays $66 million in wages. If 
the Williams amendment were enacted, 
Hawaii would suffer tremendously. I am 
quite sure that the industry would not 
survive and that our fields would lie bar- 
ren. If the Williams amendment were to 
be enacted, I am afraid that America 
would have to rely upon imported sugar, 
because our farmers would never be able 
to continue to produce sugar cane. 

In 1966, the approximate value of raw 
sugar and molasses to Hawaii's economy 
was $191 million. For all practical pur- 
poses, if the Williams amendment pro- 
viding for a $10,000 limitation were 
passed, it would amount to the wiping 
out of the greater portion of the compli- 
ance payments to our sugar producers. 

For those not familiar with compliance 
payments, I should like to explain them 
briefly. 

At present, there is a Federal excise 
tax of one-half cent per pound on raw 
sugar processed in the United States. In 
other words, for each pound of raw sugar 
that is processed, the Government exacts 
a tax of one-half cent. In 1965, I am in- 
formed, the U.S. Treasury collected 
$11,607,060 from the processing of cane 
sugar produced just by Hawaii's sugar 
producers. 

The tax collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on sugar produced each year by 
each company in Hawaii is more than 
the same company receives in compli- 
ance payments. 

As I said 2 years ago in the Senate, 
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when amendments were offered to the 
sugar bill to limit compliance payments 
the purpose of the sugar excise tax is to 
provide funds to pay U.S. sugar produc- 
ers or processors for maintaining good 
working conditions, promoting orderly 
development of the sugar industry, and 
stabilizing the price of sugar for con- 
sumers. 

Federal law permits conditional com- 
pliance payments to producers, or to 
processors, who are also producers, when 
they first, comply with sugar produc- 
tion and marketing restrictions; sec- 
ond, pay at least the official minimum 
wages to workers; third, do not employ 
child labor; and fourth, in the case of 
processors, pay at least the official mini- 
mum prices for sugarbeets or sugarcane. 

Preliminary figures show total com- 
pliance payments received by Hawaii 
producers were $10,760,112 in 1965. Of 
this, the 25 sugar plantations received 
a total of $9,607,702. The 71 adherents 
and coproducers received a total of $18,- 
437. The 1,000 independent grower farms 
received $1,133,973. 

Thus, in 1965, as in the past, the U.S. 
Treasury collected on Hawaii sugar proc- 
essed far more than Hawaii sugar com- 
panies received in compliance payments. 

In fact, since 1937, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has collected more in processing 
taxes on Hawaii sugar than has been 
paid to Hawaii sugar producers. So it is 
clear, compliance payments do not rep- 
resent a net drain on the U.S. Treasury. 

On the other hand, compliance pay- 
ments are crucial to the continuance of 
the Hawaii sugar industry. In 1965, com- 
pliance payments to Hawaii companies 
ranged from $54,000 to $1,177,000, with 
the majority of companies receiving 
more than $200,000. 

The reason why these payments have 
been large is that the growing of a cane 
sugar crop is unlike the growing of other 
agricultura] commodities. 

We need tremendously large acreages 
in Hawaii—6,000 acres, 10,000 acres, or 
12,000 acres—in order to attain high out- 
put of cane and to operate efficiently. We 
employ thousands of people to work on 
these plantations. 

Such large plantations contribute to 
necessary efficiency so that Hawaii’s sug- 
ar can be competitive in the market- 
place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Hawail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii is recognized for an 
additional 3 minutes. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, while these 
payments are large, the cost to the U.S. 
Treasury per ton in Hawaii is substan- 
tially less than any other domestic pro- 
ducing area. Payments in 1965 to Hawaii 
sugar plantations, our largest producers, 
were $8.83 per ton, whereas compliance 
payments to sugar producers in other 
areas of the United States went as high 
as the maximum of $16 a ton, 

Even with these compliance payments, 
the return on invested capital in 
Hawaii’s sugar industry is extremely 
nominal. In a substantial number of 
years, the majority of Hawaii sugar com- 
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panies have lost money despite receiving 
compliance payments. 

Limiting compliance payments to $10,- 
000 per producer, as the Williams 
amendment proposes, would for all prac- 
tical purposes hurt Hawaii’s sugar pro- 
ducers as much as outright elimination 
of these payments. 

Our sugar producers just could not 
survive such a blow. 

The sugar industry in Hawaii provides 
year-round employment for some 12,- 
500 workers. The payroll totaled about 
$66,000,000 in 1965 and was even higher 
in 1966 as wage increases for workers 
went into effect. Hawaii’s sugar workers 
are the highest paid in the world. 

These workers would face unemploy- 
ment if Hawaii's sugar industry col- 
lapses, as it would under the Williams 
amendment. Where would all these work- 
ers find jobs? 

As I have already noted, there are ap- 
proximately 1,000 independent grower 
farms in Hawaii and 71 adherents or co- 
producers. They would suffer if Hawaii’s 
sugar industry is destroyed as it would 
be under this amendment. 

In addition, there are 25 sugar planta- 
tions in Hawaii which are owned by 
about 12,300 individual stockholders of 
whom almost two-thirds live in Hawaii. 
These people would also suffer. 

Hawaii’s sugar industry is a world 
leader in sugar technology and mech- 
anization. It has served America well in 
war and in peace to help supply our 
Nation with sugar, so basic to human 
needs. 

The Williams amendment would deal 
a death blow to Hawaii sugar producers 
and workers. I am totally opposed to 
this amendment. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
voting against the Williams amendment. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MEMBERS 
OF THE SENATE OF FRANCE 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I under- 
derstand that the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] has some 
guests from a foreign country whom he 
wishes to present briefly to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama is recognized. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
feel both very privileged and proud to 
have the opportunity today to introduce 
to the U.S. Senate five distinguished 
Members of the Senate of the Republic 
of France. 

We have had the pleasure of having 
these distinguished gentlemen with us in 
the Foreign Relations Committee Room 
and had a very pleasant visit with them. 

I am glad that they saw fit to accept 
our invitation to visit the Senate floor 
for a few minutes. 

I shall ask the Senators to stand as I 
call their names. Our guests are: 

Senator Guy Petit, an Indepedent 
Senator from the Department of the 
Basses-Pyrenees. 

Senator Jean Peridier, a Socialist Sen- 
ator from the Department of L'Herault. 

Senator Louis Martin, a Senator of the 
Department of La Loire. 

Senator Gustave Heon, a Senator from 
L’Eure, Democratic Left. 
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Senator Lucien Gauthier, an Inde- 
pendent Senator from Marneet-Loire. 

We welcome you to the Senate. We 
welcome you to our country. 

(The distinguished visitors rose in 
their places and were greeted with ap- 
plause, Senators rising.) 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The relations be- 
tween our two Republics have been so 
close and profound over so long a period 
of time that there is nothing I need say 
or can say to try to embellish the bril- 
liant record of the historic friendship 
between the French and the American 
peoples. 

I take this occasion to extend the 
warmest of welcomes to our guests and 
to express the hope—indeed, the con- 
viction—that they will find their visit 
here highly enjoyable and profitable. 

Mr. President, I invite my colleagues 
to welcome and meet with our distin- 
guished friends, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate stand in re- 
cess for 5 minutes for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Thereupon (at 2 o’clock and 55 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate took a recess for 
5 minutes. 

The Senate reassembled at 3 o'clock 
p.m. when called to order by the Pre- 
siding Officer (Mr. Byrp of Virginia in 
the chair). 


AGRICULTURAL. APPROPRIATIONS, 
1968 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 10509) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Ag- 
riculture and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware wishes to recognize a 
speaker at this time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BREWSTER]. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, over 
the past 8 years I have opposed our agri- 
culture policy on many occasions. It is 
a policy which benefits mainly the large, 
well-to-do farmer, and throws its re- 
maining crumbs to the small family 
farmer. It is a policy which places a 
mighty and unfair burden on the tax- 
payer. It is a policy which was founded 
as an emergency measure in the 1930’s, 
and which is hopelessly out of date today. 
Finally, it is a policy which is causing 
an increasing number of small farmers 
to flee to the already overcrowded urban 
centers. Mr. President, the time for re- 
form is long overdue. 

The present farm program is weighted 
heavily in favor of the large producer 
and the corporate farmer. Less than 2 
percent of the farmers in America gross 
more than $100,000 a year, yet they take 
home 20 percent of the subsidy program. 

We are in fact sacrificing the welfare 
of the taxpayer, the small family farmer, 
and the consumer in the interest of the 
large farm producers. We are driving the 
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small farmers off their farms and into 
the cities. From 1960 through 1966, over 
4 million farm residents were forced to 
leave their homes and seek other em- 
ployment, and from 1965 to 1966 alone 
the number was around 770,000. 

The original purpose of the farm pro- 
gram was-to save the family farmer. It 
is, in fact, doing just the opposite. It is 
encouraging, at great expense, the big 
producer and eliminating the small 
farmer altogether. 

This fact was clearly pointed out by 
Mr. John Fischer in last July’s issue of 
Harper’s magazine, where he stated that 
an “embarrassing consequence of the 
farm program has been to make the big 
farmers bigger, and to shove the little 
ones onto the highway.” He further 
pointed out— 

When you offer a bribe for every acre 
taken out of cultivation, the men with the 
most acres naturally get the most money—in 
many cases hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars every year. Typically they have used 
their loot in two ways: (1) to buy more land 
from their smaller neighbors; and (2) to 
invest in tractors, cottonpickers, fertilizer, 
weed-killers, six-row cultivators, and all the 
other devices of modern technology. As a re- 
sult the efficiency of the big farms (often 
run by corporations) has increased spectac- 
ularly; they are now producing more per acre 
than ever before, and with a lot less man- 
power. 


But the little farmer, whom our agri- 
cultural program is supposed to save 
does not get enough Government money 
to modernize his farm. Fischer correctly 
points out in his penetrating article that 
the small farmer just cannot compete 
under the existing program and “so he 
sells out, loads his mattress, his wife, and 
his eight children into the pickup truck, 
and heads for the city.” 

I can think of no reason why the Fed- 
eral Government should give five pro- 
ducers over $1 million apiece annually, 
and 11 producers over $500,000 apiece, 
when the average farmer gets only $831 
a year, nor can I think of any reason 
why the taxpayers should pay hundreds 
of millions of dollars to “support” 
wealthy farmers who are receiving over 
$50,000 in payments. 

Furthermore, it is absurd to pay such 
fantastic amounts in price supports at a 
time when the surpluses in corn, wheat, 
vegetable oil, and rice have been entirely 
eliminated, and in a day when the de- 
mand for these items exceeds the supply. 

This point was forcefully brought home 
by Harold B. Meyers writing in the De- 
cember 1966 issue of Fortune magazine 
in his article entitled “It’s time to turn 
the farmers loose.” 

In part he said: 

With the huge grain surpluses gone, now, 
if ever, is the time for a fresh look at U.S. 
agricultural policy. For many years the be- 
setting problem of policy has been to deal 
with price-depressing overproduction, or the 
threat of it. Now at last a long-awaited op- 
portunity is at hand—the opportunity to 
alter or abandon Government programs that 
have imposed complex restrictions on farm- 
ers and heavy costs on taxpayers. 

What we can now do, and should do is 
to set about turning the farmers loose. 
We should dismantle present farm pro- 
grams with deliberate speed, ending re- 
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straints on production and eliminating 
the income-supplement payments that 
induced farmers to accept the restraints. 
Farmers would then be free to make 
their own decisions about what and how 
much to grow. They would dispose of 
their output in the market, and get their 
reward from it. American consumers 
would have ample supplies of food, and 
the prospects for easing world hunger 
would be greatly improved. Abundance, 
in short, need no longer be considered a 
burden. 

If there is a farm problem nowadays, 
it clearly is not a problem of poverty 
among commercial farmers. Where rural 
poverty does exist, it should be regarded 
as a welfare problem, not a farm prob- 
lem. Since he produces meager crops and 
owns few acres, the poor farmer cannot 
benefit in anv large way from price-sup- 
port or acreage-diversion programs. 
Such programs may make prosperous 
farmers more prosperous, but they leave 
poor farmers still poor. 

One further point which deserves con- 
sideration has been raised in the past 
by my colleague, the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS]: Should we pay 
any money to State penal institutions for 
not growing certain crops? This would 
appear to me to be a highly questionable 
business. Yet, the fact remains that the 
Department of Agriculture paid out 
nearly $1 million in 1966 to State-owned 
farms. In addition, $70,177 was shelled 
out to the Midlane Farm Country Club in 
Lake County, III. 

I am convinced that the average 
American farmer does not want Govern- 
ment-controlled production quotas, nor 
does he want to be paid for being non- 
productive. He does not look with favor 
on the giant farm corporations who 
profit from the failures of the family 
farm. I think it is significant that in the 
past, when I have offered amendments 
to limit the amount of subsidy payments 
to any one farmer or corporation, my 
proposal has received strong support 
from many of my so-called farm State 
colleagues. 

The fact is that the vast amount of 
land in my own State of Maryland is 
rural. Farming is important to the econ- 
omy of large segments of Maryland’s 
residents. When I talk to them, and they 
are mostly family farmers, they come 
straight out and tell me what they think 
of price-support programs. They know 
that they could earn more without the 
programs. 

This was particularly evident when 
Maryland tobacco farmers voted not to 
participate in the crop-support program. 
If they had participated, they would 
have been ruined by the very program 
that the Department of Agriculture said 
would help them. Now, since they re- 
jected one of the Department’s pro- 
grams, the Department has blocked 
their participation in another program, 
one designed to encourage the export of 
American farm products. This is typical 
of the strong-arm tactics the Depart- 
ment has been known to use over the 
years. 

We are in a year when we cannot af- 
ford to throw mcney away on nonpro- 
ductive programs. I am sure that a study 
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of the cost effectiveness of our subsidy 
program would bear out my contention 
that it is a waste of the taxpayers’ money 
and not in his best interest. It is certainly 
not in the best interest of the family 
farmer, and it certainly does nothing to 
benefit the millions of rural poor in this 
country. It is for this reason that I have 
consistently opposed further funding of 
the CCC program, which frequently in 
the past has amounted to over one-half 
of the Agriculture Department’s budget. 

The measure we are considering today 
is an appropriation bill, not an authori- 
zation, so it is not the place to try and 
rewrite our outdated farm policy. How- 
ever, it is the proper place to put some 
brakes on extravagant programs. It is 
for this reason that I support this 
amendment to H.R. 10509. 

I ask unanimous consent that a list of 
farms receiving over $50,000 be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Payments of $500,000 to $999,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 
loans) 

ARIZONA 

Farmers Investment Co., Aguila 
(Maricopa County)) . $747, 547 

Youngker Farms, Buckeye (Mari- 


copa County) 2 508, 988 
CALIFORNIA 
Vista Del Lland, Firebaugh (Fresno 
. 2 eee en nnnn 622, 840 
Boston Ranch Co., Lemoore (Fres- 
DE) 506, 061 
Kern County Land Co., Bakersfield 
(Kern County) 652, 057 
Westlake Farms, Stratford (Kings 
San,, se 622, 569 
FLORIDA 
South Puerto Rico Sugar Co., South 
Bay (Palm Beach County) -- 576, 433 
HAWAII 
Lihue Plantation Co., Ltd., Hono- 
lulu (State offlce) 2222mm 577, 426 
Oahu Sugar Co., Honolulu (State 
Co sg RSE Ee apg i SIA EE CTS a 526, 171 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd., 
Honolulu (State office) 516, 520 
PUERTO RICO 
Luce & Co., Aguirre (Mayaguez 
County) -~-..-..---....-.....-. 518,234 


Payments of $100,000 to $499,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 
loans) 

ALABAMA 
E. F. Mauldin, Town Creek ( Law- 


rence OGounty) $101, 398 
ARIZONA 
O. L. Hilburn, Bowie (Cochise 
. 116, 000 
Goodyear Farms, Litchfield Park 
(Maricopa County)) 275, 056 
Bogle Farms, Chandler (Maricopa 
UE SRR eSS 268, 584 
D. R. Hiett, Mesa (Maricopa Coun- 
Oe EE 2 180, 887 
‘Waddell Ranch Co., Waddell (Mari 
copa — — eS 139, 187 
Fridenmaker Farms, Phoenix (Mari- 
copa County) . 130,396 
A Bros., Tolleson (Maricopa 
CT—— . esse ee ails a 129, 358 
F. C. Layton, Tolleson (Maricopa 
. —— 126, 358 
Ben Riggs & Son, Chandler (Mari. 
copa County) ==- 115, 602 
Ambrose, Buckeye (Maricopa 
Ch a ee 114, 975 
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Payments of $100,000 to $499,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding ꝓport 
loans) —Continued 

arTzona—continued 


J. L. Hodges Farming Co., Buckeye 
(Maricopa County) 
Bkw Farms, Inc., Marana (Pima 
Sounds)! 
John Kai, Marana (Pima County) 
John J. and Ola V. Lord, Tucson 
n 
Kirby Hughes, Marana (Pima Coun- 
i Ween tS 9 Se e 
C & V Sheep & Cattle Co., Inc., 
Maricopa (Pinal County)) 
Red River Land Co., Stanfield (Pinal 
9, n 
Hamilton Farms, Eloy (Pinal Coun- 
og) ett Ss A ge eee 8S 
John D. Singh, Casa Grande (Pinal 
County) 
Ak Chin Enterprises, 
(Pinal County)) --.-._.-.-.-_. 
Pima Community Farms, Sacaton 
(Pinal County) ) 
Arizona Farming Co., Eloy (Pinal 
COIN) Wa ———— tneeee 
L-4 Ranches, Inc., 
(Pinal County)) 
Coury Bros., Queen Creek (Pinal 
6 Re stn ator 
W. T. Golston Farms, Stanfield 
(Pinal County)) 2 
Kirby Hughes, Tucson (Pinal Coun- 


$114, 619 


285, 508 
200, 411 


118, 667 
112, 017 
453, 328 
362, 138 
347, 810 
317, 742 


278, 422 
273, 303 
218, 523 
213, 861 
193, 437 
188, 873 
185, 163 


ty) ~-------~-------~----------. 
‘Thunderbird Farms, Phoenix (Pinal 
GOUnLy) <5 . neaee 
J. A. Roberts, Casa Grande (Pinal 
COURT) a2 8 
Imperial Valley Cattle Co., Arizona 
City (Pinal County) 
Rancho Tierra Prieta, Eloy (Pinal 
TTT 
Talla Farms, Inc., Stanfleld (Pinal 
County) 
Ray Farms Co., Litchfield Park 
(Pinal County)) 


158, 880 
155, 276 
154, 243 
148, 291 
. eerie 142, 695 
134, 239 
132, 166 


125, 962 


Smith, Jr., Maricopa 
CINIA i ew 
Santa Cruz Farms, Inc., Eloy (Pinal 
Es i Sg secre anata acne Wet See 
Paul Brophy, Casa Grande (Pinal 
GREGG GS ———T—T—T—T—T0T0T0 
McCarthy Hilderbrand Farms, Eloy 
(Pinal County 2 
McFarland & Hanson Ranches, 
Coolidge (Pinal County) 
Anderson Bros., Casa Grande (Pinal 
Counts). eee 
Glenn Lane, Coolidge (Pinal Coun- 


PoE Beas fo RENO TS 


109, 875 
109, 256 
108, 315 
107, 453 
105, 266 
102, 095 
324, 588 
260, 911 
207, 588 
166, 030 


County) 


ty 
Colorado River Trading Co., Parker 
(Yuma County) 
Jones Ranches, Eloy (Yuma Coun- 
t 


151, 858 
138, 920 
128, 941 


County) 102, 512 


M. K. Kuhn & B. K. Happell & VKC, 
(Crittenden County)) 
Bond Pitg. Co., Clarkedale (Orit- 
tenden Count; 
Arkansas State Penitentiary, Grady 
(Lincoln County) 
George Yarborough, England (Lo- 
noke County)) 
Howe Lumber Co., Inc., Wabash 
(Phillips County)) 


215, 525 
107, 674 
122, 090 


126, 351 


July 13, 1967 


Payments of $100,000 to $499,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 
loans)—Continued 


ARKANSAS—Continued 
Brooks Griffin, Elaine (Phillips 


County) oo none — $158, 405 
Keiser Supply Co., Keiser (south- 

ern Mississippi County) 444, 654 
Wesson Farms, Inc., Victoria 

(southern Mississippi County) — 177,083 
Rufus C. Branch, Joiner (southern 

Mississippi County)) 118, 024 
Armorel Planting Co., Armorel 

(southern Mississippi County) — 102, 405 
J. G. Adams and Son, Hughes (St. 

Francis County)) 136, 021 

CALIFORNIA 

Five Points Ranch, Inc., Five Points 

(Fresno County) 22 471, 583 
Alrway Farms, Inc., Fresno (Fres- 

No . ——————— —— 364, 177 
Jack Harris, Inc., Five Points (Fres- 

EEC ee ͤ 344, 672 
Sullivan & Gragnani, Tranquility 

(Fresno County 290, 914 
McCarthy & Hildebrand, Burrel 

(Fresno County)) . 282,946 
Schramm Ranches, Inc., San Joa- 

quin (Fresno County) 270, 600 
Timco, Mendota (Fresno County). 250, 005 
Redfern Ranches, Inc., Dos Palos 

(Fresno County) 203, 061 
Coit Ranch, Inc., Mendota (Fresno 

a oj ha +o. ae 184, 625 
Wm H. Noble, Kerman (Fresno 

orun (le ee 166, 794 
Frank C. Diener Ranch, Five Points 

(Fresno County)) 161, 522 
W. J. Deal, Mendota (Fresno 

CORNER) (aa poe ae oe 153, 560 
Raymond Thomas, Inc., Madera 

(Fresno County) --.----------. 153, 279 
M. J. & R. S. Allen, Coalinga 

(Fresno County) 153, 037 
Hugh Bennett, Firebaugh (Fresno 

989 ( 149, 917 
Pilibos Bros., Inc., Fresno (Fresno 

ee i ieee 140, 079 
V. C. Britton, Firebaugh (Fresno 

CORTES rs escent a wee 122, 216 
J. E. O Nell. Inc., Fresno (Fresno 

COUNTY) | ie eee ae 116, 564 
Linneman Ranches, Inc., Dos Palos 

(Fresno County)). 113, 742 
Harnish Five Points, Five Points 

(Fresno County) 113, 291 
Ryan Bros., Mendota (Fresno 

AR me ten ae eee ene LEO 110, 198 
Telles Ranch, Inc., Firebaugh 

(Fresno County)) 108, 398 
Wood Ranches, Lemoore (Fresno 

(o's) et ee 104, 213 
H. B. Murphy Co., Brawley (um- 

perial Gn.) 358, 079 
Elmore Co., Brawley (Imperial 

Bes fp See see 287, 026 
Jack Elmore, Brawley (Imperial 

oO, h REN Re ey Been ER Suet a? 197, 219 
Russell Bros. Rches, Inc., Calipatria 

(Imperial County) . 189, 608 
W. E. Young & W. E. Young, Jr., 

Calipatria (Imperial County) —— 181, 182 
Irvine Co., El Centro (Imperial 

County) <1 2 oe ee 179, 737 
C. T. Dearborn, Calipatria (Imperial 

County) sss —— 150,859 
Sinclair Rehes, Calipatria (Imperial 

Count) 14,08 
J. H. Benson Est., Brawley (Im- 

perial County) 140, 576 
Antone Borchard Co., Brawley (Im- 

perial County)) aeaa aaa a 133, 201 
Salton Sea Farms, Calipatria (Im- 

perial Count) 128, 762 
Stephen H. Elmore, Brawley (Im- 

perial County) 126, 243 
Donald H. Cox, Brawley (Imperial 

Oounty) 22s ( 
Neil Fifield Co., Brawley (Imperial 

County) | 5-6 ee 107, 892 


July 13, 1967 


loans) —Continued 
CALIFORNIA—continued 


Wynne & Elmore, Calipatria (Im- 
ant) 
Stafford Hannon, Brawley (Im- 
perial County)) 
Adamek & Dessert, Seeley (Im- 
perial County) 
S. A. Camp Farms Co., Shafter 
(Kern County 
Miller & Lux, Bakersfield (Kern 
County) 
M & R Sheep Co., Oildale (Kern 
County) 
Giumarra Vineyard Corp., Bakers- 
field (Kern County)) 
Houchin Bros. Farming Buttonwil- 
low (Kern County) 
W. B. Camp & Sons, Bakersfield 
(Kern County 


O. M. Bryant, Jr., Pond (Kern 
5 
Mazzie Farms, Arvin (Kern 
ON SS ee 
O. J. Vignolo, Shafter (Kern 
GO SS ee EN oS 
Reynold M. Mettler, Bakersfield 


(Kern County)) 2 
Tejon Ranch Co., Bakersfield (Kern 
County) 
Em. H. Mettler & Sons, Shafter 
(Kern County) 


Bidart Bros., Bakersfield (Kern 
C 
McKittrick Ranch, Bakersfield 
(Kern County)) 
Cattani Bros., Bakersfield (Kern 
1 
Wheeler Farms, Bakersfield (Kern 
TTT 
West Haven Farming Co., Tulare 
(Kings County) 
Vernon L. Thomas, Inc., Huron 


(Kings County)) E 
J. G. Stone Land Co., Stratford 
(Kings County) 
Gilkey Farms, Inc., Corcoran (Kings 


Kern River Delta Farms, 
ig) 
Boyett Farming, Corcoran (Kings 
County) 


Nichols Farms, Inc., Hanford 
(Kings County)) 
R. A. Rowan Co., Los Angeles 
(Kings County)) 
Red Top Ranch, Red Top (Madera 
1 
Bowles Farming Co., Los Banos 


Wilco Produce, Blythe (Riverside 


Toler) ER ae ee 
Riverview Farm & Cattle Co., 
Blythe (Riverside County) 


Clarence Robinson, Blythe (River- 
side County) _.................. 
John Norton Farms, Blythe (River- 
0 
Kennedy Brothers, Indio (Riverside 
County) 
O. J. Shannon & Sons, e 
(Tulare County)) 22 
E. L. Wallace, Woodland (Yola 
County) 
E. L. Wallace & Sons, Woodland 
(ols: ene) 
Heidrick Farms, Inc., 
(Yola County) 
COLORADO 
Olive W. Garvey, Garvey Farms 
Management Co., Colby, Kans. 
(Kiowa County)) 
Baughman Farms, Inc., Liberal, 
Kans. (Kit Carson County) - 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Payments of $100,000 to $499,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


$104, 585 
101, 387 
100, 184 
426, 922 
299, 051 
286, 949 
246, 882 
245, 313 
192, 080 
180, 443 
173,014 
169, 677 
129, 743 
121, 096 
111,918 
109, 615 
107, 247 
105, 318 
100, 259 
289, 841 
285, 953 
232, 851 
189, 048 
154, 573 
153, 323 
117, 265 
112, 677 
100, 778 
133, 555 
141, 375 
296, 484 
266, 654 
139, 745 
128, 735 
107, 466 
230, 572 
149, 636 
105, 443 
103, 722 


107, 110 
286, 358 


Payments of $100,000 to $499,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans )—Continued 
FLORIDA 


Talisman Sugar Corp. Belle Glade 
(Palm Beach County)) 
Florida Sugar Corp., Belle Glade 
(Palm Beach County) 
A. Duda Sons, Inc., Oviedo (Palm 
Beach County)) 
715 Farms, Ltd., Pahokee (Palm 
Beach County) 
Closter Farms, Inc., Belle Glade 
(Palm Beach County)) 


HAWAII 
Pioneer Mill Co., Honolulu (State 
P 
Ewa Plantation Co., Honolulu 
(State office 5 
Kekaha Sugar Co., Ltd., Honolulu 
(State office 


Kohala Sugar Co., Honolulu (State 
office) 
Grove Farm Co., Inc., Lihue (State 
FC 
Laupahoehoe Sugar Co., Honolulu 
(State office) 
Honokaa Sugar Co., 
(State office) 
Hamakua Mill Co., Honolulu (State 
office) 
McBryde Sugar Co., Ltd., Honolulu 
(State office) 
Hutchinson Sugar Co., Ltd., Hono- 
lulu (State offlce) 
Puna Sugar Co., Ltd., Honolulu 
(State office) 
Kahuku Plantation Co., Honolulu 
(State office) 
Gayaud Robinson, Makewell (State 
office) 


S ‘Honolulu 


William Gehring, Inc., Rensselaer 
(Jasper County) 


IOWA 

Francis Wisor Gooselake (Clinton 
County) 

Amana Society, 
(Iowa County) 


ciety, | Middie-Amana 


The Garden City Co., Garden City 
(Kearny County) 


LOUISIANA 


Scopena Plantation, Bossier City 
(Bossier Parish) 
J. P. Brown, Lake Providence (East 
Carroll Paris) 
Epps Plantation, Epps (East Car- 
n 
South Coast Corp., Mathews (La- 
fourche Parish) 
Southdown, Inc., Thibodaux (La- 
fourche Paris) 
J. H. (Williams, Natchitoches 
(Natchitoches Paris) 
Sterling Sugars, Inc., Franklin (St. 
WR. en cawan 


Delta and Pine Land Co., Scott 
(Bolivar County)) 2 
Robbins and Long, Rosedale (Bol- 
FT 
Dan Seligman, Shaw 
County) 
Kline Planting Co., Alligator (Coa- 
homa County)) 
Roundaway Planting Co., Alligator 
(Coahoma County) 
Fred Tavoleti & Sons, Clarksdale 
(Coahoma County) 
John B. & F. B. McKee, Friar Point 
(Coahoma Count 
Oakhurst Co., Clarksdale (Coahoma 
County) 
J. H. Sherard & Son, Sherard (Coa- 
homa County)) 2 


8362, 477 
151, 146 
130, 064 
113, 336 
100, 475 


489, 369 
458, 220 
422, 001 
420, 019 
376, 678 
359, 639 
358, 627 
335, 885 
317, 639 
312, 986 
302, 336 
208, 135 
183, 761 


103, 540 


100, 189 
155, 006 


100, 032 


118, 608 
162, 051 
103, 962 
281, 823 
163, 868 
132, 285 
116, 530 


468, 529 
132, 609 
124, 515 
118, 618 
116, 592 
104, 210 
103, 950 
103, 561 


18855 


Payments of $100,000 to $499,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans )—Continued 
MISSISSIPPI—continued 
Pal Sanders, Walls (De Soto Coun- 
ty) 
Topanco Caine Farm, Lake Cor- 
morant (De Soto County) 
B. W. Smith Planting Co., Louise 
(Humphreys County) 
Blanche R. Slough, in care of T. L. 
Reed III. Belzoni (Humphreys 
Oounty) (Wass eee 
Buckhorn Planting Co., R.R. 2, 
Greenwood (Leflore County) 
Four Fifths Plantation, R.R. 3, 
Greenwood (Leflore County) 
West, Inc., R.R. 1, Sidon (Leflore 
CUO SSS ES as oe FI BS 
Wildwood Plantation, R.R. 3, Green- 
wood (Leflore County)) 
The Branw Farm, Schlater (Leflore 
C 
Harrison Evans, Shuqualak (Noxu- 
„„ 
Yandell Bros., Vance 
25 
Pantherburn Co., Panther Burn 
(Sharkey County)) 2 
Cameta Plantation, Inc., Anguilla 
(Sharkey County)) 
Mrs. E. C. Eastland, Doddsville 
(Sunflower County)) 
Duncan Farms, Inc., No. 2, Inver- 
ness (Sunflower County) 
Roy Flowers, Mattson (Tallahatchie 
TTA 
M. T. Hardy, Webb (Tallahatchie 
T A R A E EEA E O E A L 
Mike P. Sturdivant, Glendora (Tal- 
lahatchie County)) 
H. R. Watson & Sons, 
(Tunica County)) 
Live Oak Plantation, Arcola (Wash- 
ington County) 
Potter Bros., Inc., Arcola (Wash- 
ington County)) 222 
Husbandville Plantation, care of 
W. T. Robertson, Holly Ridge 
(Washington County) 
Torrey Wood & Son, Hollandale 
(Washington County)) 
Trail Lake Plantation, Tralake 
(Washington County)) 
W. T. Touchberry, care of Peru 
Plantation, Glen Allan (Washing- 
„% i ai 


TTA 
County) 


MONTANA 
Campbell Farming, Hardin (Big 
— „ — 
State of Montana, Helena (Sheri- 
ne 
NEW MEXICO 
John Garrett & Sons, Clovis (Curry 
County) 
Emma Lawrence, 
County) 


wrence, Hobbs (Lea 
NORTH CAROLINA 
MeNair Farms, Inc., T. J. Harris, 
Red Springs (Hoke County) 
OHIO 
Ward Walton & Associates Inc., Up- 
per Sandusky (Marion County) 
OREGON 
Cunningham Sheep Co., Pendleton 
(Umatilla County) -- 
PUERTO RICO 
A. Roig Suers., Humacao (Maya- 
guez County) 
C. Brewer P.R. Co., Fajardo (Ma- 
yaguez County)) 


$154, 390 
106, 773 
124, 954 


124, 354 
161, 595 
124, 124 
121, 014 
117, 042 
102, 206 
189, 729 
127, 923 
112, 884 
105, 164 
129, 997 
115, 419 
162, 647 
110, 625 
106, 533 
109, 801 
188, 455 
154, 232 


123, 522 
118, 143 
115, 179 


114, 349 
110, 646 
110, 181 


164, 351 
337, 345 


143, 608 
158, 261 


195, 053 


127, 850 


107, 647 


349, 095 


18856 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Payments of $100,000 to $499,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans) —Continued 
PUERTO rIco—Continued 
Sucn J. Serralles, Mercedita (Ma- 
yaguez County) 
A. Martinez, Jr., trust, Aguadilla 
(Mayaguez County)) - 
C. Oppengeimir Admini, Guaya- 
milla (Mayaguez County) -- 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


W. R. Mayes, Mayesville (Sumter 


County) (2.5 eo ee 
TEXAS 
Three Way Land Co., De Kalb 
(Bowie County)) - 
H. H. Moore & Sons, Navasota 
(Brazos County)) = 
Tom J. Moore, Navasota (Brazos 
nn,, aa 
Est. Geo. C. Chance, Bryan (Burle- 
son GOunt /) 


Martha M. Russell, San Benito 
(Cameron Count 
Edwin P. Carroll, Panhandle (Car- 


Ware Farms Co., Dimmitt (Castro 
County) 
Carl Easterwood, Dimmitt (Castro 


TTT 
Jimmie Cluck, Hart (Castro 
PEE 3 9 Nats eR Rash — 
J. K. Griffith, Morton (Cochran 
T 


John A. Wheeler, Lorenzo (Coch- 


Taft McGee, Hereford (Deaf Smith 
TT 
Perrin Bros., Hereford (Deaf Smith 

County) 
R. C. Goodwin, Hereford (Deaf 
Smith County 
Lee Moor Farms, Clint (El Pasco 
County) 
Texas Department of Corrections, 
Central Farm 520, Sugarland 
(Fort Bend County) 
Ercell Givens, 
County) 
Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr., Houston 2 
(Hidalgo County) 
Sebastian Cotton & Grain Corp., 
Sebastian (Hidalgo County) 
Helen Engelman Stegle, Elsa (Hi- 


Abernathy (Hale 


dalgo County) 2 
Rio Farms, Inc., Edeouch (Hidalgo 
County) 
R. T. Hoover Farms, Fabens (Huds- 
peth County) 
G. L. Ranch, Del City (Hudspeth 
1 
Halsell Estate, Kansas City (Lamb 


C 
Busby Farms, Olton (Lamb 
TTT 
Pendell and Roseta Farms, Eagle 
Pass (Maverick County)) - 


Sun Valley Farms, Inc., Fort Stock- 
ton (Pecos County)) 2 
Clark & Roberts, Pecos (Red River 
County) 


County) 


Pecos 
Kenneth Lindemann, Pecos (Reeves 
C 
Mi Vida Farms, Inc., Pecos (Reeves 
C 
John W. Nigllazzo, Hearne (Robert- 
son County) 


$274, 403 
131, 385 
117, 900 


167, 083 


192, 958 
274, 902 
274, 719 
112, 592 
103, 134 


130, 093 
142,119 


107, 180 
103, 461 
101, 778 
275, 921 
167, 922 
111, 136 
129, 080 
109, 488 
109, 212 
101, 494 


288, 911 
152, 727 
152, 352 
133, 190 
121, 889 
102, 879 
101, 801 
240, 518 
119, 233 
134, 586 
100, 733 
135, 048 
159, 810 
173, 407 
217, 126 
178, 822 
165, 622 
146, 773 
113, 701 
110, 526 


July 18, 1967 


Payments of $100,000 to $499,999 under ASCS Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans) —Continued 
TEXAS continued 
F. H. Vahlsing, Inc., Mathis (San 
Patrico County) 
Fowler E. McDaniel, Tulia (Swisher 
County) 
W. T. Waggoner trust estate, Ver- 
non (Wilbarger County)) 
WASHINGTON 
Broughton Land Co., Dayton (Co- 
lumbia County)) 
State of Washington, Department 
of Natural Resources, Ephrata 
(Lincoln County)) 


128, 007 


103, 545 


125, 552 


Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans) 
ALABAMA 
W. L. Corcoran, Eufaula (Barbour 
COUN oy epee es ec ents 
Ben F. Bowden, Eufaula (Barbour 
COUR sie TTT 
Joe I. McHugh, Orrville (Dallas 
COURET) —————— omens 
G. T. Hamilton, Hillsboro (Lawrence 


DOUN co eee 

Grady Windle Parker, Courtland 

(Lawrence County) .---....... 

T. J. Jones, Sprott (Perry County) 
ARIZONA 

Luckett Farms, Bowie (Cochise 

„TTT 


M. H. Barnes, San Simon (Cochise 
Eae LEN A OE SE e ards 
Eaton Fruit Co., Inc., Willcox (Co- 
chise County) -..-.-...._.--.._. 
Gus Arzberger, Willcox (Cochise 
eure)! asian 
H. L. Anderson, Peorla (Maricopa 
TTT 
Southmountain Farms, Inc., Laveen 


) 

Hardesty Bros., Buckeye (Maricopa 
County) © 2.0 ß 
Morrison Bros., Higley (Maricopa 
COURET —T—T—T—T—TVbT—T—T— tae 
Wallace Bales, Buckeye (Maricopa 
TTT 
Harris Cattle Co., Chandler (Mari- 
copa County) -.--.........-..-_. 
Sutton Bros, Phoenix (Maricopa 
County) 
Woodrow Lewis, Chandler (Maricopa 
S = nth cand eee 
Henry L. Voss, Phoenix (Maricopa 
(County) oha aes 
H. O. McGarity, Buckeye (Maricopa 
r cece 
Farms, Buckeye (Maricopa 
a ee 
Power Ranches, Inc., Higley (Mari- 
copa County) 7 
James A. Wilson, Phoenix (Mari- 
copa County) —— 
S. L. Narramore, Phoenix (Maricopa 
CO i eee eco ee 
Vantex Land & Development (Mari- 
CODA COOUBEY) Oo ns eee 
Don H. Bennett, Buckeye (Maricopa 
OURS) ate nee 
Robert B. Coplen, Laveen (Maricopa 
GUD A Sao aie eee ees 
Leyton Woolf, Glendale (Maricopa 
eman an ll ES SECC. Lek SA 
Raymond D. Schnepf, Queen Creek 
(Maricopa County)) 
Dougherty Ranch, Phoenix (Mari- 
—— einen 
Gilbert Turner, Buckeye (Maricopa 
OOI Vi eran coece ena 
Phelps & Palmer, Mesa (Maricopa 
( TTT 
James M. Hamilton, Chandler (Mar- 
icopa County) 22 


programs, 1966 (excluding price- support 


loans )—Continued 
AnrzoN A- continued 


Arena Co, of Arizona, Glendale (Mar- 
icopa Count; 
S & P Farms, Inc., Gila Bend (Mari- 
copa County) 
W. H. Haggard, Jr., Buckeye (Mari- 
Cope County) — 5. =e 
D. L. Hadley, Chandler (Maricopa 
County) 
Jacob S. Stephens, Buckeye (Mari- 
Sapa County) -— =. aw 
Barney-Mecham, Queen Creek (Mar- 
TTT — 
M. I. Vance & J. A. Mortensen, Jr., 
Tempe (Maricopa County) 
R. D. Beebe & Sons, Mesa (Mari- 
copa County) 
F. M. Gorrell, Buckeye (Maricopa 
County) 
J. S. Hoopes, Chandler (Maricopa 
Count 


CCT 
Enterprise Ranch, Buckeye (Mari- 
copa County)) 
Dobson & Patterson, Mesa (Mari- 
copa County) 
Arthur E. Price, Chandler (Mari- 


Salt River Farms, Mesa (Maricopa 
99 — 
Kempton & Snedigar, Tempe (Mari- 


copa County) —.............-... 
Ted Siek, Glendale (Maricopa 
98. TTT 


Eldon K. Parish, Phoenix (Mohave 
County) 


Argee Farms, Inc., Tucson (Pima 
8% 
C. & W. Ranches, Inc., Marana 
(Pima County) 


Avra Land & Cattle, Tucson (Pima 
T aap aoe 
Luckett Farms, Cortaro, Tucson 
(Pima County)) 
Claude Hughes, Marana 
ccc 
Watson Farms, Marana (Pima Coun- 
7ST 
Fred Enke, Casa Grande 
MIOUNSG Ua ar E AA NANEN CO L S-A 
Diwan Ranches, Inc., Casa Grande 
(Pinal County)) 
L Z Farms, Inc., Casa Grande (Pinal 


Empire Farms, Elroy (Pinal County) 
Bud Antl, Inc., Red Rock (Pinal 


Son, eee 
ward Pretzer, Eloy (Pinal 
ODOUR) Psonic atten eee 
P. 8. Thompson, Eloy (Pinal 
ent, eniasedicinw eee 
H. L. Holland, Coolidge (Pinal 


go,. .. Me 
Combs & Clegg Ranches, Inc., queen 
Creek (Pinal County)) 
McFaddin Ranches, Inc., 
Grande (Pinal County)) 
Wilbur Wuertz, Casa Grande (Pinal 
County) r n 
Anderson-Palmisand Fms, Maricopa 


(Pinal County) 
Grant E. Petrson, Coolidge (Pinal 
Sunn; — 
Jack Ralson, Maricopa (Pinal 
C 
M. M. Alexander, Eloy (Pinal 
e eee 
C. Ray Robinson, Eloy (Pinal 
e == sae 
Chas. Urrea & Sons, Mesa (Pinal 
Oounty) - ~~ 1.03 ak one 
Rex Neely, Chandler ( 
County)» os ae 


58, 127 
57, 470 
57, 359 
56, 920 
56, 854 
55, 592 
55, 306 
53, 835 
53, 098 
52, 570 
52, 361 
51, 646 
51, 512 
50, 966 
74, 885 
92, 541 
86, 358 
75. 268 
65, 813 
53, 147 
50, 023 
95, 536 
93, 281 
92, 119 


91,171 
90, 905 


88, 205 
84, 779 
84, 599 
83, 572 
82, 019 
80, 943 
80, 866 
80, 137 
78, 998 
78, 618 
78, 030 
75, 902 
74, 709 
74, 655 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS 


Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans) —Continued 
arrzona—continued 
Pinal Farms, Inc., Stanfield (Pinal 


Ellsworth, Queen Creek 
(Pinal County) 
C. J. & L. Farms, Inc., Casa Grande 
(Final dung., 
Emmett Jobe, Queen Creek (Pinal 
COUNLY),) -annene an 
Independent Gin Co., Casa Grande 


(Pinal Count) 
Saguaro Farms, Florence (Pinal 
COUNRLY) ——— 
Dunn Farms, Maricopa (Pinal 
GOURGY)) (((( EE T E 
Crouch Bros., Maricopa (Pinal 
99 
N. S. Cooper, Casa Grande (Pinal 
8 . aan i i 
Alex & Norman Pretzer, Eloy (Pinal 
County)! orne —— 


Finley Bros., Gilbert (Pinal County). 
Marathon Farms, Casa Grande 


(Pinal County) -~-.-.--...-._-.. 
J. H. Farms, Coolidge (Pinal 
CODE eee. tins 
M. H. Montgomery, Casa Grande 
(Pinal. County) ....--...-...... 
Telles Ranch, Inc., Eloy (Pinal 
ots ee Se ee 
Robert D. Bechtel, Coolidge (Pinal 
MOURNE) 66a ds nce o, 
Bud Blum, Casa Grande (Pinal 
—— ͤ - 
J. B. Johnston, Phoenix (Pinal 
ies) Lo SNS SS BE 
Korsten & Korsten, Stanfield (Pinal 
T 
Buckshot Farms, Inc., Stanfield 
(Pinal County)) 
Roy Wales, Queen Creek (Pinal 
——TT—T—T—— E a 
Gilbert Bros., Casa Grande (Pinal 
T 
John Smith, Maricopa (Pinal 


County) 
R. P. Anderson, Coolidge (Pinal 
County) 
Attaway Ranches Trust, Coolidge 
(Pinal County) 
Otice Self, Stanfield (Pinal County) 


R. W. Neely, Florence (Pinal 
1 AA eee 
Sunshine Valley Ranches, Eloy 
(Pinal County)) m 
O. V. Hanna, lidge (Pinal 
(OE pS aC EO SO 


Hamilton Farms, Inc., Florence (Pin- 
TTT 
Earl Hughes, Gadsden (Yuma Coun- 
ty) 
Woods Co., Yuma (Yuma County) 
James A. Wilson, Phoenix (Yuma 
County) 
C and V Growers, Inc., Maricopa 
(Yuma County) 
Wm. M. Harrison, Yuma (Yuma 
County) 
M and V Farms, Ehrenberg (Yuma 
County) 
Glen Holt, Parker (Yuma County) 
Clayton Farms, Ehrenberg (Yuma 
County) 


Alpe Bros., Crawfordsville (Crit- 
tenden County) ) 22 
J. F. Twist Plantation, Twist (Crit- 
tenden County 
Allen Helms, Clarkedale (Crittenden 
County) 
Carlson Bros., Marion (Crittenden 
County) 
N. S. Garrott & Sons, Proctor (Crit- 
tenden County)) 
Mallory Farms, Chatfield (Critten- 


$74, 077 
73, 507 
72, 612 
71, 355 
70, 814 
69, 815 
69, 635 
67, 587 
65, 637 
64, 653 


64, 162 
63, 453 


61, 768 
60, 772 
60, 711 
60, 288 
59, 613 
59, 428 
56, 210 
55, 057 
55, 048 
54, 786 
54,391 
54, 118 
53, 665 


52, 971 
52, 770 


52, 534 
51, 342 
50, 640 
50, 279 


99, 410 
81, 953 


76, 929 
75, 526 
70, 132 


65, 509 
64, 849 


53, 613 


90, 621 
89, 412 
88, 385 
80, 109 
74. 174 


programs, 1966 (excluding prioe- support 


loans) —Continued 
ARKANSAS—continued 


den Couitty) oo. ca ceca, 

„ Inc., Turrell (Crittenden 
„ x.... 
Pirani & Sons, Turrell (Crittenden 
County) 
Bruins Ping Co., Hughes (Crittenden 
County) 
J OE Beck Trust, Hughes (Critten- 
den CGG 
Carter Planting Co., Clarkedale 
(Crittenden County) 
Richland Plan, Inc., Hughes (Crit- 
tenden County)) 2 
O. W. Rodgers, West Memphis (Crit- 
tendes Count) „ 
Lake Plantation, care of L. Taylor, 
Jr., Hughes (Crittenden County) 
H. E. Cupples, Hughes (Crittenden 


T TT—T—TVTdTF—T—T—T0T— eee 
Bloodworth Co., Crawfordsville 
(Crittenden County)) 


E. H. Clarke & Co., Hughes (Crit- 
tenden County) Ae 
William B. Rhodes Co., Marion (Crit- 
tenden County) -=------ 
James W. Young, Jr., Crawfordsville 
(Crittenden County)) 
Ragland Plant, Inc., care of C. G. 


Morgan, Hughes (Crittenden 
COUNTY) john ⁰ð 
D & J, Inc., Crawfordsville (Crit- 
tenden County)) 2 
O'Neal & Son, Inc., Crawfordsville 
(Crittenden County)) 
Nickey-Eason Plantation, Hughes 
(Crittenden County)) 
E. D. McKnight, Parkin (Cross 
Gn nin cdsigerose in aA 


H. P. Sisk, Parkin (Cross County) 
J. H. Johnston, Jr., Birdeye (Cross 
County) 
Elms Planting Corporation, Althel- 
mer (Jefferson County) ------- 
Cornerstone Farm & Gin Co., Pine 
Bluff (Jefferson County) 
B. N. Word Co., Inc., Wabbaseka 
(Jefferson County) 
Lawrence E. Taylor, Bradley (La- 
fayette County) nahenni ns 
Sweet Bros., Widener (Lee County) 
H. T. Dillahunty & Sons, Hughes 
(ine County) -rasmin 
C. E. Yancey & Sons, Marianna (Lee 
County) 
Miller Farms, Inc., Marianna (Lee 
County) 
Holthof Bros., Gould 
County) 
H. R. Wood & Son, Inc., Grady (Lin- 
unt, ͤ——aÄ—ñ—ñ 
Price Plantation, Inc., d 
(Miller County) -=> 
Ralph Abramson, Holly Grove (Mon- 
eint, . 
Highland Lake Farm. 46 Waverly 
Wood, Helena (Phillips County) 
Alexander Farms, Inc., 46 Waverly 
Wood, Helena (Phillips County) 
Wood-Sanderlin Farm, Crumrod 


(Phillips County) 
Buron Griffin, Box 571, Helena 
(Phillips County) 
Tunney Stinnett, Elaine (Phillips 
A TTT 


A. R. Keesee, 326 Walnut, Helena 
(Phillips County)) 
Riverside Farm. R.F.D. 1, Box 330D, 
Helena (Phillips County)) 
Semmes Farm Corp., Box 205, Joiner 
(South Mississippi County) 
Lowrance Bros. & Co., Driver, (South 
Mississippi County)) --=-====- 
R. D. Hughes, Box 67, Blytheville 
(South Mississippi County) 
H. T. Bonds Sons., Inc., R.F.D. 1, Le- 
panto (South Mississippi Coun- 
ty) 


71, 569 
71, 341 
67, 581 
63, 720 
63, 324 
62, 879 
55, 999 
54, 887 
51, 492 
51, 181 
51, 134 


50, 558 
50, 532 
50, 343 
50, 025 


83, 353 
60, 729 


51. 717 
90, 538 
74, 833 
56, 431 


52, 651 
80, 404 


78, 384 
‘15, 488 
52, 437 
60, 802 
53, 614 
51, 993 
54, 758 
88, 748 
81, 758 
69, 647 
61, 868 
55, 699 
51, 057 
50, 561 
73, 368 
72, 864 
70, 915 


59, 439 


18857 


Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans )—Continued 
ARKANSAS—continued 
Leonard Ellison, Luxora (South Mis- 
sissippi Count; 
M. J. Koehler, Dell (South Missis- 
ppl Goeantß)) 
Wesley Stallings, R. F. D. 2, Box 47, 
Blytheville (South Mississippi 
County) 
J. A. Crosthwait, Box 351, Osceola 
(South Mississippi County)) 
Midway Farms, Inc., R.F.D. 1, Joiner 
(South Mississippi County) 
Henry Battle, Box 157, Joiner 
(South Mississippi County)) 
Larry Woodard Farms, Inc., Lepanto 
(South Mississippi County)) 
Miller Lumber Co., Marianna (St. 
Francis County)) 
W. W. Draper, Jr., 402 Mockinbird 
Lane, Forrest City (St. Francis 
County) 
Shannon Bros. Enterprises, Box 2863 
Desota Sta., Memphis, Tenn. (St. 
Francis County) .............-... 
M. E. Johnson, Widener (St. Francis 
County) 
Chappell & Moore, Box 166, Forrest 
City (St. Francis County)) ..-_- 
John T. Higgins & Son, Forrest City 
(St. Francis County) 
L. E. Burch, Jr., Hughes (St. Francis 


Tc 
CALIFORNIA 
M & T, Inc., P.O. Box 308, Chico 
(Butte County)) imu 
Giusti Farms, Suite 904, 2220 Tulare, 
Fresno (Fresno County) 
Weeth Ranches, Inc., Box 924, Coal- 
inga (Fresno County)) 
O'Neill Farms, Inc., P.O. Box 5, 
Huron (Fresno County) 
Wolfsen Bros., P.O. Box 311, Los 
Banos (Fresno County)) 
Pappas & Co., Inc., P.O. Box 477, 
Mendota (Fresno County) 
M. L. Dudley & Co., 515 N. Harrison, 
Fresno (Fresno County) 
Rabb Bros., Box 736, San Joaquin 
(Fresno County) nanna 
S. E. Lowrance Ranch, Box 36, Tran- 
quillity (Fresno County)) 
Gordon Bros., P.O. Box 366, Tran- 
quillity (Fresno County)) 


Deavenport Ranches, Inc., 910 E. 
Swift, Fresno (Fresno County) 
J & J Ranch, P. O. Box 155, Firebaugh 
(Fresno County) 2 
Hogue Produce Co., Box 66, Fire- 
baugh (Fresno County)) 
Sam & D. M. Biancucci, P.O. Box 
337, Firebaugh (Fresno County) 
J. ©. Anderson, 10610 W. Whites- 
bridge, Fresno (Fresno County) 
Poso Dairy Farms, Inc., 38282 W. 
Silaxo, Firebaugh (Fresno Coun- 
ty) 
Goodman Traction Rranch, Box 427 
Tranquillity (Fresno County) 
Sierra Dawn Farms, 45949 W. 
Shields, Firebaugh (Fresno Coun- 
ty) 
Drew Farms, Inc., 50860 W. Herndon, 
Firebaugh (Fresno County)) 
S & S Ranch, Inc., Box 22, Mendota 
(Fresno County) 
Wood & Gragnani, P. O. Box 333, 
Tranquillity (Fresno County) 
J. B. Hawkins, P.O. Box 566, Fresno 


(Fresno County)) 
Starkey & Erwin, P.O. Box 669, 
Avenal (Fresno County)) 
Vincent Kovacevich, 8580 W. 
Whitesbridge, Fresno (Fresno 
T 


Willson Farms, Inc., Fresno (Fresno 
County) 


$58, 868 
58, 282 


57, 288 
55, 689 
55, 673 
51, 622 
50, 867 
97. 174 


89, 389 


64, 841 
59, 810 
55, 649 
55, 340 
52, 866 


57, 793 
95, 712 
90, 078 
86, 938 
86, 606 
84, 070 
83, 871 
83, 095 
78, 887 
74, 821 
78, 882 
78, 091 
71. 796 
71, 184 
70, 973 


70, 834 


66, 635 


64, 127 
62, 680 
62, 595 
61, 821 
61, 768 


61, 453 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS 


programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans) —Continued 
CALIFoRNIA—continued 


Kriesant Operating Co., Inc., Men- 
dota (Fresno County)) 
Grifin & Griffin, Coalinga (Fresno 
County) 
Pucheu Ranch, Mendota (Fresno 
County) 
Robert Cardwell, Fresno (Fresno 
County) 
Marchini Bros., Tranquillity (Fresno 
County) 
Aladdin Ranch, Fresno 
County) 
W. A. Klepper & Son, Caruthers 
(Fresno Count 
Ed Wilkins, Tranquillity (Fresno 
County) 
Davis Drier & Elevator, Inc., Fire- 
baugh (Fresnno County)) 
Claremont Farms, Huron (Fresno 


CCT 
Vierhus Farms, Coalinga (Fresno 
LO) ee Ee ee 
BTV Farms, Tranquillity (Fresno 
County) <---..~....--- ss -nn == 
Rusconi Farms, San Joaquin (Fresno 
F —T—T—TT0T0T0—T 
W. F. McFarlane, Clovis (Fresno 
eee 
Coelho Farms, Riverdale (Fresno 
( 
Frank Ayerza, Tranquillity (Fresno 
CU RS eR 
Williams & Quick, Calipatria (Im- 
perial County)) 


Chas. Vonderahe, San Diego (Im- 
perial County)) 
Griset Bros., Santa Ana (Imperial 
County) 
George B. Willoughby, El Centro 
(Imperial Valley 
Jack Bros. & McBurney, Inc., Brawley 
(Imperial County 
Reese & Krepla, Westmorland (Im- 
perial County)) 
Johnson & Drysdale, Brawley (Im- 
perial County) -aean 
Fifield Farms, Brawley (Imperial 
COU DY ) Bie sa nee eee ama 
California Sturges Ginning Co., Ari- 
zona (Imperial County) 
Ed Wiest, Brawley 
County) 
Hugh Hudson Ranches, Calipatria 
(Imperial County) 
Hawk & Sperber, Holtville (Imperial 
County 
John Baretta, Calipatria (Imperial 
CONNU) famine ne ano eene ue 
Abatti Bros., El Centro (Imperial 
TTT 
Harry Schmidt Farms, Brawley (Im- 
perial County) E 
Dessert 


(Imperial Valley) 
Osterkamp Rches, Brawley 
(Imperial County)) 
J. M. Bryant, Calipatria (Imperial 
P 
House & Haskell, El Centro (Im- 


J. 


perial County)) === ===> 
Dearborn & Maraccini, Calipatria 
(Imperial County) 
Davis Beauchamp, Calipatria (Im- 
CCC 
Robert C. Brown, Brawley (Im- 
e eee Se 
Correll Farms, Inc., Calipatria (Im- 
perial County) 
Jake Brown, 
County) 
Jeankins Farms, El Centro (Imperial 
County) 


Brawley al 


57, 356 
56, 436 
56, 032 
52, 805 
52, 749 
52, 096 
51, 464 
51, 374 
51, 312 
51, 216 
51, 203 
51, 106 
50, 939 
50, 186 
95, 083 
87, 698 
87, 319 
86, 156 
85, 059 
79, 701 
78, 824 
76, 062 
75, 451 
75, 120 
74, 331 
72, 926 
68, 578 
68, 279 
66, 426 
65, 784 
62, 719 
61, 173 
59, 690 
59, 621 
56, 892 
56, 589 
56, 564 
54, 784 
54, 112 
51, 616 
99, 114 


programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans )—Continued 
CALIFORNIA—continued 
L. I. Rhodes & Sons, Wasco (Kern 


County) 


County) 
Kern Valley Farms, Arvin (Kern 
Sung, denna ccaseessas == 
Sanders & Sanders, Bakersfield 
(Bern: OGunty) 2... G eee e ae 
The Mirasol Co., Buttonwillow 
(Kern County) 
Willis & Kurtz, Bakersfield (Kern 


Rossi 
County 
G. Mendiburu & Son, Oildale (Kern 
( pan ew 
Tracy Fanch, Inc., Buttonwillow 
(Kern County) 
Milham Farms, Bakersfield (Kern 
SG,, . a mere 
Campco Farming Co., Shafter (Kern 


Sill Prop, Inc., Bakersfield 
% AAA 
E. O. Mitchell, Inc., 
County) 
W. A. Banks, Bakersfield 
County) 
L. A. Robertson Farms, Inc., Shaf ter 
(Kern done)... ae 


John Kovacevich, Arvin (Kern 
COUREIY ae cane penn AA 
C. Mettler, Bakersfield (Kern 
GOUN ean SO aE 
Ridgeside Farms, Arvin (Kern 
aE a A aaa eee ane eee 
Kennedy & Stephens, Bakersfield 
Kern OOU yo. 22 5. e ce 
Sanders Farms, Bakersfield (Kern 
OOUT) pene esas eae ene 
Voth Farms, Inc., Wasco (Kern 
ee a i 
Cerros Bros., Bakersfield (Kern 
OOunty jaan cannes nent= 
Barnard Bros., Bakersfield (Kern 
/o ( (——T—T—T—T—T—T—T eee 
South Lake Ranch, Bakersfield 
Kern County)) 
Porter Land Co., Bakersfleld (Kern 
Sun: 8 
B. S. Baldwin, Bakersfield (Kern 
0 —T—T—T—TTT0TPTPT0T0T0TCT0TCT0TT 
C. R. Wedel Estate, Wasco (Kern 
r oS oa ee ae 
Marvin Lane, Shafter (Kern 
OGD) nn aon a 
Garone Bros., Bakersfield (Kern 
County) <-n226-n nen nanecnnnens 
Henson & Sons, Bakersfield (Kern 
( TT 
Robert T. Johnson, Bakersfield 


(Kern County) 
Jimmie Icardo, Bakersfield (Kern 
County) 
Joe G. Fanucchi & Sons, Bakersfield 
(Kern County) 
S. K. Farms, Buttonwillow (Kern 
County) 
W. B. Camp, Jr., Inc., Bakersfield 
(Kern County) 
S. Chernabaeff, Wasco (Kern Coun- 
ty) 
Antongiovanni Bros., 
(Kern County) 
Jobn Valpredo, 
Sund... eee neuen 
Bloemhof May Co., Buttonwillow 
(Kern County) <....=.......-.. 
Parsons Ranch, Buttonwillow (Kern 
County) 


giovanni Bros, Bakersfield 


Bakersfield (Kern 


$90, 280 


96, 830 
95, 766 
92, 168 
91, 566 
88, 696 
87, 817 
87, 542 
87, 149 
38, 347 
85, 034 
83, 234 
79, 744 
78, 869 
78, 427 
78, 096 
73. 442 
73, 281 
71, 794 
70, 569 
70, 169 
68, 605 
68, 580 
68, 549 
66, 980 
66, 796 
64, 185 
63,191 
62, 512 
62, 008 
61, 881 
61, 833 
60, 288 
60, 208 
59, 990 
59, 630 
59, 233 
59, 187 
55, 736 
55, 615 
54, 858 
53, 816 
53, 175 


July 13, 


1967 


Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under 4808 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans) —Continued 
CALIFoRNIA—continued 
I & M Sheep Co., Oildale (Kern 
County) 
Little & Hanes, Wasco (Kern Coun- 
T ͤ (KT a ASEE 
H. 1 Farms, Bakersfield (Kern 


Gunz) eee 
J. Kroeker Sons, Shafter (Kern 
Sun rena 
Barling Bros., Wasco (Kern Coun- 
. r eee 
Schwartz Farms, Inc., Stratford 
(Kings County)) 
Wedderburn Bros., Lemoore (Kings 
County): asasss5.2 SS eee 
Harp & Hansen, Corcoran (Kings 
Gn)! nee 
Newton Bros., Stratford (Kings 
County). )) 
Loan Oak Ranch, Corcoran (Kings 
County) )) eee 
Jones Farms, Stratford (Kings 
County) .....--..-2 eee 
F. Hansen Ranch, Corcoran (Kings 
e e e 
Peterson Farms, Corcoran (Kings 
0 —— 
Inco Farms, Inc., Bonsall (Kings 
0 as pt es aE 


W. W. Boswell, Jr., Corcoran (Kings 
COE a eens oe ast ences 
R. S. Barlow, Lemoore (Kings Coun- 


GOUN Wee pe Se ey ae a a es Be 
Godde & Ritter, Lancaster (Los An- 
BOSD IGRI 6 ona ee ere 
Schuh Bros., Chowchilla (Madera 
County) Fa eens anton aws eine 
Dave Mendrin & Sons, Madera (Mad- 


Ore COURT) eee cen R S 
Hooper Farms, Inc., Chowchilla (Ma- 
dera County) 
A. K. Baker, Madera (Madera 
e n , E eee 


San Juan Ranching Co., Dos Palos 
(Merced County) ~..-----.-.....-. 
Wolfsen Land & Cattle, Los Banos 
(Merced County) 
Mesa Farms, Inc., King City (Mon- 
terey County) “ 
Rummonds Bros. Ranches, Thermal 
(Riverside County)) 2 
George Arakelian, Blythe (Riverside 
ED) a a E ee 
George T. Scott, Blythe (Riverside 
OETA i inte crete ea ie 
Delta Ranches, Inc., Blythe (River- 
side County)) 
Pi-Land & Cattle Co., Blythe (River- 
side County) p<. nae 
Rey Brothers, Paicines (San Benito 
C000 
Salyer Victoria, Inc., Hanford (San 
Joaquin County) 
Jackson & Reinert, Paso Robles (San 


Luis Obispo County) 3 
R. L. Calhoun, Taft (Santa Barbara 
Ao AAA nnmnnn SA 
Arnold Collier, Dixon (Salano 
OOUDSY) ) a EEan 


Newhall Land & Farming, El Nido 
(Sutter County) 
F. J. McCarthy & Sons, Tulare (Tu- 
lare COUNTY) „ 
G. L. Pratt, Visalia (Tulare County) 
Roy D. Murray, Earlimart (Tulare 
Gn a E 
Lesley W. Smith, Pixley (Tulare 
County) 


Jack Phillips, Delano (Tulare 
Sung)! AAA 
Porter Estate Co., San Francisco 
(Tulare County) PEAS 
Correia Bros., Visalia (Tulare 
County) aoaaa ia e 


$52, 795 
52, 473 
51, 718 
51, 366 
50, 888 
93, 510 
91, 675 
83, 444 
80, 963 
77. 151 
71, 605 
68, 561 
62, 582 
58, 274 
58, 188 
54. 110 
88, 755 
58, 083 
95, 365 
93, 740 
62, 759 
62, 587 
86, 286 
74, 745 
68, 028 
68, 356 
67, 250 
63, 692 
52, 335 
51, 185 
55, 116 
67, 347 
51, 493 
58, 613 
51, 038 
74, 418 


95, 890 
88, 783 


86, 809 
76, 011 
70, 132 


65, 550 


July 13, 1967 


loans) —Continued 
CALIFORNIA—continued 
E. W. Merrit Est., Porterville (Tu- 
%% 
Roberts Farms, Inc., Porterville (Tu- 
. enone 
J & J Farms, Tulare (Tulare 
County) Sos pe aeeereaatneny 


Di Giorgio Fruit Corp., Delano (Tu- 
lare CONG) i Nos 2 seen caeeta—n—as 


Baker Bros., Earlimart (Tulare 
Sound) ——“ 
Mitchellinda Ranches, Alpaugh (Tu- 
jare. GGunt y.. ee an 
A.T. & J.R. Villard, Delano (Tulare 
County)"; Sse 
McCallister Bros., Visalia (Tulare 
Count anes eon eee 
Doe Cattle & Land Co., Visalia (Tu- 
lara GOW ae ee wcansanacnewns 


C. Bruce Mace Ranch, Inc., Davis 
(Xola / OOO 
Layton Knaggs, Woodland (Yola 


Cann; SL A A 
Chew Bros., Sacraments (Yola 
Count aAA AA n 
Heidrick Bros., Woodland (Yola 
Coun fr.. 


Monaghan Farms Co., Commerce 
City (Adams County)) 
Spady Bros., Las Animas 
County) 
Jake Broyles, Lamar (Bent County) 
John Kriss, Kansas (Cheyenne 
TTT om aa ete 
Profit Sharing TR 3~D, Inc., Denver 
(Crowley County)) 
Delmer Zweygardt, Burlington (Kit 


y 
Penny Ranch, Burlington (Kit Car- 
son County) 
Hinkhouse Bros., Burlington (Kit 
Carson County)) 
X Y Ranch Co., in care of Ray Jame- 
son, Granada (Prowers County) 


C. H. Fletcher, Lycan (Prowers 
a ̃²§—— eee 
Jean KEichheim, Nunn (Weld 
CPT 
FLORIDA 
John Tiedtke, Clewiston (Glades 
ee sd a as 
Sugarcane Farms, Palm Beach (Palm 
Beach County) p ennn 


S. N. Knight Sons, Inc., Belle Glade 
(Palm Beach County)) 
S. D. Sugar Corp., Belle Glade (Palm 


Wedgeworth Farms, Inc., Belle Glade 
(Palm Beach County) 
Vinegar Bend Farms, Inc., 
Glade (Palm Beach County) 
New Hope Sugar Co., Palm Beach 
(Palm Beach County) as 
Sam Senter Farms, Inc., Belle Glad 
(Palm Beach County)) 
Billy Rogers Farms, South Bay 
(Palm Beach County)) 
Hatton Bros., Inc., Pahokee (Palm 
Beach County) 
J. Allen Baker Farms, Gelle Glade 
(Palm Beach County)) 
South Bay Growers, Inc., South Bay 
(Palm Beach County) 
Eastgate Farms, Inc., Orlando (Palm 
Beach County) ...........-.------~ 


GEORGIA 


Quinton Rogers, Waynesboro (Burke 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


$58, 825 
58, 120 
57, 630 
56, 100 
54, 844 
52, 303 
51, 138 
50, 472 
50, 464 
88, 017 
64, 940 
52, 772 
51, 763 


51, 427 


51, 626 
50, 084 


64, 214 
86, 575 
90, 154 
58, 333 
51, 826 
87, 884 
50, 909 
50, 815 


79, 230 
98, 065 
95, 699 
80, 999 
73, 772 
71. 022 
68, 564 
65, 890 
64, 839 
62, 984 
58, 441 
55, 463 
51, 880 


Hubert Cheek, Jr., Bowersville (Hart 
County) — 


53, 091 


Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans )—Continued 
GOR continued 
W. A. Rountree, Dublin (Laurens 


County) 
W. J. Estes, Haralson (Meriwether 


W. Malcom, Bostwick (Morgan 
NG Fon a ws Ste — oped 
Rufus Peede, Ellaville (Schley 
Sun — 


Millhaven Co., J. K. Boddiford, man- 
ager, Millhaven (Screven County) 
W. K. Jones, Dawson (Terrell 
County) 
Guy H. Shivers, Sr., Norwood (War- 
T eee 
Fred C. Evans, Bartow (Washington 
County) 


HAWAII 

Waimea Sugar Mill Co., Ltd., 

Honolulu (State office 
IDAHO 


J. Walt Vanderford, Aberdeen (Bing- 
hami County) TT.. 
Heclar Ranch, Inc., Burley (Cassia 
County) 
Vernon B. Clinton, Rupert (Minido- 
O TTT 
Ruby Co. Farms, Inc., Burley (Mini- 
dh ound mete ene 
Morgan Shillington Farms Co., Ru- 
pert (Minidoka County) 
Wagner Brothers, Inc., 
(Nez Perce County) 
Ira McIntosh and Sons, Lewiston 
(Nez Perce County)) 


ILLINOIS 
C. H. Moore Trust Est., Clinton (De 


W 
Meadowlark Farms, I. H. Reiss, Fish- 


“Lewiston 


er Building, Sullivan (Fulton 
, eens nanae 
Edward C. Sumner, Jr., Milford 


(Iroquois County)) 
Midlane Farm Ct. Club, Dennis 
Gent, Wadsworth (Lake County) 
Martin Bros. Implement Co., Roa- 
noke (Woodford County) 


INDIANA 


Pinelands N A, Fort Wayne (Allen 
County) 
Dale Armbruster, Woodburn (Allen 
County) 
Interstate Industrial Pk., Fort Wayne 
(Allen County)) 
Savich Farms, Rensselaer (Jasper 


Count) 
Robert A. Churchill, Lake Village 
(Newton County) 
Mary Jo Hegarty, Newport (Parke 
Sohn, — ene 
Overmyer Farms, care of Lee Over- 
myer, Francesville (Pulaski 
e are 
Arthur P. Gumz, North Judson 
(Pulaski County)) 
E. Gumz, Inc., North Liberty (St. 
Joseph County) 
Richard Gumz, North Judson 
(Starke County) -- 
IOWA 
Garst Co., Coon Rapids (Carroll 
irn 


First National Bank Trust, M. Lewis, 
First National Bank, Kansas City 
(Comanche County 

Andrew E. Larson, Garden City (Fin- 
ney) County) pp oan 

A, Sell Estate, Aurora, Colo. (Greeley 
County) 

O. Steele, Ford (Greeley County) ~~. 

Kleymann Bros., care of F. J. Kley- 
mann, Tribune (Greeley County) 


51, 670 
64, 594 
60, 249 
51, 555 
53, 530 
62, 529 
54, 496 


54, 731 


52, 166 
80, 329 
61, 897 
57, 568 
55, 570 
65, 500 
59, 205 


65, 447 


60, 915 
56, 818 
70, 177 
77, 965 


9, 794 
5, 084 
1, 516 
56, 895 
65, 247 
42, 649 


T4, 364 
66, 118 
57, 320 
85, 802 


70, 923 


64, 873 
53, 813 


65, 250 
59, 807 


50, 038 


18859 


Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans) —Continued 
KANSAS—continued 


Vernon G. Kropp, Winfield (Kearney 
r a eee 
. R. Cottrell, Meade 
County) 
J. Edmond Ely, Garden City (Scott 
. en A 
Lloyd Kontny, Goodland (Sherman 
County) 
G H J Farms, Ltd., Johnson (Stan- 
fom) OGUN -unninn 
Paul E, Plummer & Sons, Johnson 
(Stanton County 2 
Clarence Winger, Johnson (Stanton 
County) 
Walter Herrick, Johnson (Stanton 
County) 
James S. Garvey, Colby (Thomas 
C 
Willard W. Garvey, Colby (Thomas 
SS Ge + Se See 
Herman Bott, Palmer (Washington 
County) 


Lambert Scott, Ledbetter (Living- 
ston County) 
LOUISIANA 


Churchill & Thibaut, Inc., Donald- 
sonville (Ascension County) 
Rosedale Planting Co., Inc., Benton 


Clyde Clements, Clements Bros., Ida 
(Caddo County)) 
Stinson & Stinson, Gilliam (Caddo 
County) 
R. G. Smitherman, Jr., Shreveport 
(Caddo County) 
Cecilia L. Ellerbe, Shreveport (Cad- 
OIE UN (RES TIS ea Abe 
L. R. Kirby, Jr., Belcher (Caddo 
JJ 
G. A. Frierson, Shreveport (Caddo 
County) 
Carrol Rice, Sicily Island (Catahoula 
County) 
Hollybrook Land Co., Inc., Lake Pro- 
vidence (E. Carroll County) 
Russell Fleeman, Lake Providence 
(E. Carroll County) mnnm 
Shepherd & Shepherd, Lake Provi- 
dence (E. Carroll County) 
A. Wilberts Sons L/S Co., Plaque- 
mine (Iberville County) 
Ashly Plantation, Tallulah (Madison 
County) 
Barham, Inc., care of Joe Barham, 
Oak Ridge (Morehouse County) 
James U. Yeldell, Jr., Mer Rouge 
(Morehouse County)) 
Mason & Goodwin, Monroe (Ouachita 
County) 
W. A. Calloway, Boxco (Ouachita 
County) 
L. H. Woodruff, McDade (Red River 
County) 
R. R. Rhymes Farm, Rayville (Rich- 
land County) —......-....-...... 
OG. L. Morris, Rayville (Richland 
County) 
Rodrigue Planting Co., Vacherie (St. 
Charles County)) == 
E. R. McDonald & Sons, Newellton 
(Tensas County) ---------------- 
Milliken & Farwell, Inc., Port Allen 
(West Baton Rouge County) 
Harry L. Laws, Co., Inc., Brusly 
(West Baton Rouge County) 
Louisiana State Penitentiary, Angola 
(West Feliciana County)) 
MISSISSIPPI 
J. A. Howarth, Jr., Cleveland (Boli- 
var County) 
Allen Gray Estate, Benoit (Bolivar 
County) 


50, 962 
75, 285 
68, 183 
58, 192 
51, 121 
97, 267 
59, 846 
50, 508 


94, 331 


51, 062 
50, 214 
78, 780 
59, 660 
58, 906 
54, 795 
53, 159 
50, 273 
55, 437 
86, 949 
53, 803 
51, 610 
74, 559 
64, 148 
96, 902 
61, 567 
77. 098 


18860 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans )—Continued 
MIssissipPI—continued 
Brooks Cotton Co., Shelby (Bolivar 
County) 
MeMurchy Farms, Duncan (Bolivar 
County) 
Lewis Barksdale, Jr., Deeson (Bolivar 
County) ~~ sn nee en een 
Carr Planting Co., D. C. Carr, Jr., 
Clarksdale (Bolivar County 


H. B. Hood, Duncan (Bolivar 
ee nee neenaesons 
J. R. Smith, Merigold (Bolivar 
o —T—T—T—T—T—T— acne 
W. L. Smith, Cleveland (Bolivar 
Sun,, —2A. S 
Dossett Plantation, Inc., Beulah 


(Bolivar County 
H. H. Lawler, Rosedale (Bolivar 
County) 
Warfield Bros., Gunnison (Bolivar 


Count; 
Charles A. Russell, Beulah (Bolivar 
County) 
Cloverdale Planting Co., Alligator 
(Bolivar County) 
W. H. Howarth, Skene (Bolivar 
County) 
W. J. Linn, Houston (Chickasaw 
County) 
King & Anderson, Inc., Clarksdale 
(Coahoma County 
J. & M. McKee, Friars Point (Coa- 
homa County) 
Garrett & Son, Clarksdale (Coahoma 
County) 
H. H. Twiford, Alligator (Coahoma 


County) 
Mohead Planting Co., Lula (Coa- 
homa County) 
W. S. Heaton, Jr., Lyon (Coahoma 
County) 
J. R. Weeks, Clarksdale (Coahoma 
County) 
P. F. Williams & Son, 
(Coahoma County) 
Leon C. Bramlett, Clarksdale (Coa- 
homa County) 
Graydon Flowers, Matson (Coahoma 
County) 
Connell & Co., Clarksdale (Coahoma 
County) 
Johnson Bros., Friars Point (Coa- 
homa County) 
Wheeler-Graham, Coahoma (Coa- 
homa County) 
Carr-Mascott Planting, Inc., Clarks- 
dale (Coahoma County)) 
J. H. Pruett, Lyon (Coahoma 
COORG ee oan cerca eee 
Simmons Planting Co., Clarksdale 
(Coahoma County) 
w. Bobo 


ty 
Maryland Planting Co., Clarksdale 
(Coahoma County)) 
Allen & Ritch, Lyon (Coahoma 


1 sepa een ern 
O. E. Rhett, Lyon (Coahoma 
F 
Banks & Co., Hernando (De Soto 
T NEEE 


Howard & Blythe Plant, Lake Cor- 
morant (De Soto County) 


R. L. Sullivan, Walls (De Soto 
CV 
R. S. Jarratt, Walls (De Soto 
CTT 
Gaddis Farms, Inc., Raymond 
(Hinds County)) 
C. D. Noble, Edwards (Hinds 


Os o USAN AER EN 


Egypt Planting Co., Cruger (Holmes 
County) 


$90, 090 
77, 193 
67, 200 
65, 818 
64, 440 
62, 296 
60, 906 
59, 923 
53, 927 
52, 630 
51, 989 
51, 007 
50, 505 
50, 389 
51, 974 
96, 525 
82, 112 
81, 225 
71, 579 
71, 573 
70, 455 
68, 399 
65, 504 
63, 605 
62, 974 
62, 068 
58, 805 
56, 562 
55, 868 
55, 812 
54, 832 
54, 390 
53, 232 
52, 843 
51, 237 
50, 069 
96, 124 
86, 780 
64, 127 
53, 157 
57, 361 
51, 289 


Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans)—Continued 
MississippPI—continued 
Stonewall Planting Co., Thornton 
(Holmes County) 
Wayne Watkins, Cruger (Holmes 
Count) „„ 
Lynchfield Planting Co., Tchula 
(Holmes County 
Pluto Planting Co., Thornton 
(Holmes County) --.------------- 
James E. Colman, Yazoo City 
(Humphreys County) 
C. B. Box Co., Midnight (Humphreys 
County) 
Nerren Brothers, Isola (Humphreys 
CONEY) | oA. nee on eonene= 
Spencer H. Barret, Belzoni (Hum- 
phreys County) 
Cordon & Partridge, Louise (Hum- 
phreys County)) 
R. D. Hines, Yazoo City (Humphreys 
rr! 8 
A. B. Jones, Jr., Belzoni (Humphreys 
County) 
Hagan and Bruton, Hollandale (Issa- 
quena Guntp) . 
Loyd M. Heigle, Mayersville (Issa- 
quena County)) 
Johnson Brithers, Valley Park (Issa- 
quena County) 
Twenty Miles Planting, Inc., Tupelo 
(Lee Count) 2 
Race Track Plantation, Greenwood 
(Leflore County) 
O. F. Bledsoe Plantation, Greenwood 
(Leflore County)) 2 
Roebuck Plantation, Sidon (Leflore 
S AAA TTT 
L. W. Wade Farms, Inc., Greenwood 
(Leflore County) 
New Hope Plantation, Greenwood 
(Leflore Countyz 222 
H. C. McShan, Schlater (Leflore 


Joe Pugh, Itta Bena (Leflore 
County) eno 8 
Reynolds Planning Co., Glendora 


(Leflore County anamma 
Ruby Planting Co., In care of J. F. 
Shaw, Money (Leflore County) 
Ed Hunter Steele, Morgan City 
(Leflore County)) 
Runnymede Plantation, Itta Bena 
(Leflore County) 
Maloney Farms, Itta Bena (Leflore 


COEN) oss ——T—T—T—T— 
T. J. Carter, Money (Leflore 
8 ie E T a 
Hobson Gary, Schlater (Leflore 
D sg A AEE PRENDO E I e 
Elmwood Plantation, Greenwood 


(Leflore County)) 2 
Sturdivant & Bishop, Minter City 
(Leflore County)) 2222 
W. L. Craig, Greenwood (Leflore 
COMBLY) —— A 
Roberson Plantation, Minter City 
(Lefiore County) 
B. G. McGeary, 
(( 
George H. Moore, Canton (Madison 
County) 


Sidon 


unn, —:U ere 
F/ —T—T—. en eeas 
W. S. Taylor, Jr., Como (Panola 
%% — eee 
F. R. Wright, Jr., Lambert (Quitman 
OMY) anpra er 
Dalmar Plantation, Marks (Quitman 
OGUNERI AA 
Roger Davidson, Marks (Quitman 
%% ae on R a 
Wise Bros., Jonestown (Quitman 
COLTI ocean nat bate n ane 
J. W. Patrick, Jr., Brandon (Rankin 
County) 


59, 669 
54, 525 
51, 703 
88, 769 
79, 403 
75, 306 
73, 164 
68, 975 
52, 718 
52, 551 
87, 220 
63, 692 
51, 221 
82, 462 
96, 755 
83, 570 
81, 024 
79, 133 
77, 605 
70, 239 
66, 899 
63, 575 
63, 426 
62, 809 
60, 778 
60, 667 
58, 652 
56, 656 
55, 903 
54, 119 
51, 771 
50, 541 
50, 141 
51, 056 
63, 297 
59, 647 
51, 803 
79, 533 
65, 173 
63, 404 
54, 502 
57. 819 


July 13, 1967 


Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans) —Continued 
MISssIssIpPI—continued 
Murphy Jones, Nitta Yuma (Sharkey 
Gun)? rE 
H. G. Carpenter, Rolling Fork 
(Sharkey County)) 
Raymond Brown & J. M. Brown, 
Anguilla (Sharkey County) 
Moore Planting Co., Inc., 
(Sharkey County) 
Realty Plantation, Inc., Rolling Fork 
(Sharkey County) R 


Powers Co., Inc., Cary (Sharkey 
County), ß eee 
Evanna Plantation, Inc., Cary 
(Sharkey County)) 
Baconia Plantation, Inc., Cary 
(Sharkey County)) 22 
Little Panther Plantation, Leland 
(Sharkey County) 
S. M. Montgomery, Rolling Fork 


(Sharkey County) 
J. B. Dunaway & Sons, Anguilla 
(Sharkey County) nS nna 
Brooks Farms, Drew (Sunflower 
Gun) 8 
W. D. Patterson, Rome (Sunflower 
e eee eee aan 
Bridwell Farms, care of Grady Todd, 
Shelby (Sunflower County)) 
Millups Plantation, Inc., Indianola 
(Sunflower Count 
Allen & Brashier Planting Co., In- 
dianola (Sunflower County) 
V. A. Johnson, Indianola (Sunflower 
c 
William M. Pitts, Indianola (Sun- 
flower County) ne.s nii 
Mateele M. Brewer, 
(Sunflower County) 
W. P. Scruggs, Doddsville (Sunflower 
„TTT 
M. W. Jefcoat, Sunflower (Sun- 
flower County)) 
Mrs. Virginia Polk, care of J. G. 
Prichard, Inverness (Sunflower 
r a n coe 
Douglas Mallette, Indianola (Sun- 
flower County) eaea 
Shurden and Owens, Drew (Sun- 
flower: On. — 
Philip Fratesi, Indianola (Sunfiow- 
CC 
J. Levingston Estate, Ruleville (Sun- 
SIO COMET 
C. S. Simmons, Jr., Inverness (Sun- 
flower County) .---...-..-<.~-.-=~ 
W. O. Shurden, Drew (Sunflower 
e ee ee ee 
George Lipe, Indianola (Sunflower 
Gun,, — S 
Brewer Morgan, Sunflower (Sun- 
flower County) esseen 
Mateele M. Brewer, 
(Sunflower County) 
J. B. Baird, Inverness (Sunflower 
Sant cece AN 
J. L. Hill, Jr., Webb (Tallahatchie 
err 
Annapeg, Inc., Minter City (Talla- 
hatchie County)) 222 
T. C. Buford, Glendora (Tallahat- 


Jerry Falls, Webb 
Gh, eatin E A 
Equen Plantation, care of W. F. 
Darnell, Minter City (Tallahat- 
chio County 
Twilight Plantation, Swan Lake 
(Tallahatchie County)) 
Rainbow Planting Co., care of W. W. 
Pearson, Webb (Tallahatchie 
COUNTY): oo Sis 8 
E. C. Fedric, Glendora (Tallahatchie 
County), 24... cencneqanoeeeee 
Ralph T. Hand, Jr., Glendora (Talla- 
hatchie County)) 


$89, 967 


84, 126 
83, 419 
65, 381 
60, 722 
59, 404 
59, 086 
57, 557 
52, 346 
51, 023 
50, 009 
96, 784 
93, 751 
79, 652 
58, 894 
69, 511 
69, 245 
67, 600 
66, 760 
66, 325 
65, 077 


64, 436 
63, 690 
62, 762 
62, 687 
56, 665 
56, 665 
56, 034 
55, 903 
55, 887 
51, 920 
51, 376 
71, 185 
75, 842 
74, 600 
71, 079 


67, 092 


65, 239 


61, 075 
59, 706 


July 13, 1967 


loans) —Continued 
MIssIssipPI—continued 


Hoparka Plantation, care of F. M. 
Mitchener, Sumner (Tallahatchie 
County) 

J. A. Townes, Minter City (Tallahat- 
chie Cunty) 7 

E. D. Graham, Sumner (Tallahat- 
bSuntyp)) 

T. B. Abbey, Jr., Webb (Tallahatchie 
eee ee 

Triple M. Planting Co., Sumner 
(Tallahatchie County) 

J. R. Flautt & Sons, Swan Lake 
(Tallahatchie County)) 

Cotton Dixie, Inc., care of J. B. 
Baker, Webb (Tallahatchie Coun- 


ty) 
Frank Sayle, Charleston (Tallahat- 
0 nin ce snda me 
S. M. Fewell & Co., Vance, Tallahat- 
. 
B. F. Harbert Co., Robinsonville 
(Tunica County) 
Parker Farms, Tunica 


ty 
M. L. Earnheart Co., Tunica (Tuni- 
ca County) 
S. C. Wilson & Son, care of Shelby 
T. Wilson, Dundee (Tunica Coun- 


ty) 

Owen Brothers, Tunica (Tunica 
11 
Abbay and Leatherman, Inc., Rob- 
insonville (Tunica County) 
Hood Farms, Inc., Tunica (Tunica 
ä 
Paul Battle, Tunica (Tunica Coun- 


ty) 
Arnold Farms, Inc., Tunica (Tunica 
County) 
Clinton P. Owen, 
(Tunica County) 
R. W. Owen, Inc., Tunica (Tunica 
c ances 
S. A. Arnold, Jr., Tunica (Tunica 


~~ Owen, Robinsonville 


y 
Oaklawn Plantation, Inc., 
(Tunica County) 
T. O. Earnheart Co., Tunica (Tunica 
County) 
Carl C. May, West Helena, Ark. (Tu- 
nica County) 
A. S. Perry & Sons, Tunica (Tunica 
County) 
Withers & Seabrook, Tunica (Tunica 
County) 
Hugh Stephens, New Albany (Union 
ONT) wakaae A a 
Aden Brothers, Inc., Valley Park 
(Warren County)) 
H. K. Hammett & Sons, Greenville 
(Washington County) 
I. D. Nunnery, Arcola (Washington 
County) 
Walker Farms, Inc., Care of George 
R. Walker, Stoneville (Washington 
County) 
Clyde V. Gault, Leland (Washing- 
TTT 
Gilmockie Planting Co., 
(Washington County) 
Baker Plant Co., Leland (Washing- 
ton unn eee 
Fairfax Plantation, Ben Walker, 
Tribett (Washington County) 
Hiram W. Hill, Indiannola (Wash- 
ington County) 
Alex Curtis, Leland (Washington 
Ser ese isn ( ( - 
Dogwood Plantation, W. E. Taylor, 
Greenville (Washington County) 
Refuge Plantation, Inc., Greenville 
(Washington County) 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


$58, 499 
57, 584 
56, 573 
53, 207 
52, 526 
52, 423 


52, 380 
52, 273 
50, 238 
99, 294 
91, 143 
88, 804 
85, 812 


84, 869 
84,477 
82, 509 
77, 078 
76. 176 
75, 662 
73, 363 
71, 030 
65, 594 
63, 655 
61, 320 
60, 550 
60, 375 
60, 065 
50, 504 
81, 328 
77, 035 
95, 858 
92, 361 


92,117 
82, 520 
77, 013 
75, 308 
72, 606 
70, 477 
63, 414 
59, 378 


Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans) —Continued 
MIsSsIssipPi—continued 


J. C. Reed, Leland (Washington 
CONTI 0) tite ie ea eee 
Lakeland Farms, Hollandale (Wash- 
ington County) 22 
Montgomery & Grissom, Leland 
(Washington County) 
John T. Dillard, Leland (Washing 
TT 
E. J. Ganier, Percy (Washington 
County) 
Andrews Bros., A. L. Andrews, Le- 
land (Washington County) 
Dan L. Smythe, Leland (Washington 
County) 
Billy Joe & Franklin Trotter, Hollan- 
dale (Washington County) 
J. C. Sides, Sr., Coffeeville (Yalo- 
busha County) 
Lakeview Planting Co., Yazoo City 
(Yazoo County) 22 
H. S. Swayze, Benton 
County) 
E. T. Jordan & Sons, Yazoo City 
(Yazoo County) 
Roby Walker, Bentonia 
County) 
D. H. Dew, Eden (Yazoo County) 
Johnson & Simmons, Bentonia 
(Yazoo County)) 
E. T. Schaefer, Yazoo City (Yazoo 
County) 
Seward & Harris, Midnight (Yazoo 
County) 
S. C. Coleman, Yazoo City (Yazoo 
County) 


J. F. Ward, Gilman City (Davies 
County) 
Donald E. Morris, Fortescue (Holt 
County) 
Rids Church, care of Don Elfson 
Rids Audit, Independence (Jack- 
son County) 
East Fork Ranch, care of Tony Lolli, 
Macon (Macon County 
Wolf Island Farms, Wolf Island 
(Mississippi County) 
Marshall Lands, Inc., 
(Mississippi County) 
Harland Maxwell, East Prairie (Mis- 
sissippi County) 
W. C. Bryant, East Prairie (Missis- 
sippi County) 
A. C. Riley, New Madrid (New Madrid 
County) 
Acom Farms, Inc., Wardell (New Ma- 
drid County) 
Swiney & Sons, Morehouse (New 
Madrid County) 
Green Top Farms, Inc., Richmond 
(Ray County) 
E. P. Coleman, Jr., Sikeston, (Scott 
County) 
W. P. Hunter, care of Blair Dalton, 
Bell City (Stoddard County) 
Essex (Stoddard 


MONTANA 

V. R. Crazier & Sons, 
(Broadwater County) 
Nash Brothers, Redstone (Sheridan 
County) 
S. A. Adaskavich, Shelby 
County) 


“Charleston 


kavich, Shelby (Toole 


Hundahl Farms, care of Ernest Hun- 
dahl, Tekamah (Burt County) 
Fred Horne, Jr. Atkinson (Holt 
Count) 
NEW MEXICO 
A. W. Langenegger, Hagerman (Cha- 
ves County) 
H. C. Berry, Dexter (Chaves County) 


$57, 896 
57, 383 
57, 139 
56, 742 
55, 784 
54, 872 
53, 715 
50, 167 
86, 349 
95, 442 
92,241 
87, 514 


65, 730 
61, 003 


59, 975 
51, 874 
50, 622 
50, 431 


69, 029 
52, 574 


69, 430 
69, 316 
85, 857 
81, 913 
54, 243 
51, 194 
56, 101 
52, 509 
51, 391 
52, 986 
53, 068 
73, 162 
59, 345 


56, 465 
65, 806 
61, 727 


68, 614 
58, 043 


73, 140 
51, 590 


18861 


Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans )—Continued 
NEW MExiIco—continued 
C. Elton Green, Clovis (Curry Coun- 


Ä — me, 
Garrett Corporation, Clovis (Curry 
County) 
Verney Towns, Muleshoe, Tex. (Cur- 
ry County) anuani 
Bert Williams, Farwell, Tex. (Curry 
Sounty ) 8 
James E. & Garrett, Clovis (Curry 
GOU) -apan 
Leon Marks, Clovis (Curry County) 
Lockmiller and Son, Clovis (Curry 
County) 
L. R. Talley, Texico (Curry County) 
Dale Elliot, Clovis (Curry County) -= 
F. L. Ashley Estate, Melrose (Curry 
7 
O. H. Pattison, Clovis (Curry Coun- 
_ 1 Ree . at 
John H. Spearman, Clovis (Curry 
. ep ae oo papper tien SE 
Dave Thompson, Friona, Tex. (Cur- 
0 
Albert Matlock, Clovis (Curry Coun- 


antin è — — 
Snodgrass & Carlisle, Roswell (Eddy 
%% A none 
Moutray Bros., Carlsbad 
A 
ag 1 Jones, Lovington (Lea Coun- 
John K. Burns, Lovington (Lea 
Lo.7 N p ee . 


NORTH CAROLINA 
A. D. Swindell, Pantego (Beaufort 
Cg SS 
M. C. Braswell Farms, Battleboro 
(Nash County) 
R. E. Parnell, Parkton (Robeson 
C 
D. D. McColl, St. Pauls (Robeson 
eoon gr tape See Eee 
McNair Investment Co., Laurinburg 
(Scotland County) 22 
Sou. Natl. Bank Agt., Annie V. J. 
Watkins, Laurinburg (Scotland 
AAT 
Z. V. Pate, Inc., Gibson (Scotland 
County) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Bert Olson and Sons, Glasston 
(Pembina County)) 
Otto Engen, Minot (Ward County) 
OKLAHOMA 
Wm. J. Schulte, El Reno (Canadian 
NS AAA E 
F. E. Motley, Hollis (Harmon Coun- 
ty) 
Wayne Q. Winsett, Altus (Jackson 
County) 
Murray R. Williams, Altus (Jackson 
County) 


OREGON 


Tulana Farms, Klamath Falls (Kla- 
math County 2 
Tucker Ottmar Farms, Inc., Echo 
(Morrow County) 
Joe Heater, Mord (Sherman County) 
H. A. Main, Pilot Rock (Umatilla 
County) 
Key Bros., Milton Freewater (Uma- 
tilla County) 


PUERTO RICO 


R. Gonzalez Hernandez, 
(Mayaguez County) ------------- 
Carlos F. Quiles Trust, Hormigueros 
(Mayaguez County)) 
Mario Mercado E. Hijos, Guayanilla 
(Mayaguez County) ------------- 
M. H. Soldervilla, executor, Ponce 
(Mayaguez County)) -- 


74, 751 
70, 473 
58, 996 
57, 248 
53, 873 
53, 799 
50, 283 
72, 420 
53, 201 
87, 617 
65, 209 


60, 413 
74, 813 
56, 206 
55, 833 
86, 802 


72, 886 
65, 108 


59, 019 
55, 461 


62, 233 
78, 776 
69, 515 
50, 422 


69, 070 


54, 030 
83, 160 


70,270 
52, 576 


94, 395 
91, 707 
85, 841 
79, 134 
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programs, 1966 (excluding price-swpport 


loans )—Continued 
PUERTO Rico continued 
W. Bravo Monagas, Mayaguez (Ma- 
yaguez County) 
Coop Azucarera Los Canos, Arecibo 
(Mayaguez County)) 
Agric Del Monte, Cayey (Mayaguez 
County) 
E. Quinones Sambolin, San German 
(Mayaguez County)) 
R. Sefton Wallace, Ensenada (Maya- 
guez County) „2„: 
H. L. Brund, Guayama (Mayaguez 
County) 
Wirshing & Co., Mercedita (Maya- 
guen County) 22. oo con 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Kirkland & Best, Ulmers (Allen- 


0 
C. P. Polston Jr., Blenheim, (Dil- 
eee 
Lawrence E. Pence, McColl (Marl- 
boro County) 


Charles E. Lynch, Bville (Marlboro 
P 
J. A. McDonald, Bulle (Marlboro 
County) 
J. F. Bland, Jr., Mayesville (Sumter 
County) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Stanley Asmussen, Agar (Sully 
EE es EE ee 
TENNESSEE 
Cowan Bros., La Grange (Fayette 
County) 
W. T. Jamison, Jr., Tiptonville (Lake 


H. S. Mitchell, Millington, (Shelby 
County) 
E. F. Crenshaw, Memphis (Shelby 
County) 


TEXAS 
Carl C. Bamert, Muleshoe (Bailey 
County), .. ~~~ + enn ee ee 
Horace Hutton, Muleshoe (Bailey 
T 
W. B. Little, Muleshoe (Bailey 
Coun SE Se NOI Na 8 
W. T. Millen, Muleshoe (Bailey 
1 —— ermeereicantg esi R 
J. G. Arnn, Muleshoe (Bailey 


County 
Bentley Johnston, De Kalb (Bowie 
County) 
William H. Farris, De Kalb (Bowie 


1 — 
J. P. Terrell & Son, Navasota 
(Brazos County)) 


Brazos A. Varisco, Bryan (Brazos 
MITER oer bana stem 
Joe Varisco, Bryan (Brazos County) A 
Porter Bros., Caldwell (Burleson 
777 E OE Oy 
Holland Porter, Caldwell (Burleson 
County)) ee oer 
H. H. & Edgar Baker, Somerville 
(Burleson County) 
Roy Smith, Corpus Christi (Calhoun 

Coun 


John A. Abbott, Harlingen (Cameron 
MMAR MID casks . — 
‘Texas Technological Research F. R. 
M., Pantex (Carson County)) 


ty 
Homer Hill, Hart (Castro County) 


$79, 045 
73, 940 
70. 540 
63, 477 
60, 492 
60, 486 
58, 098 


58, 981 
69, 862 
78, 675 
64, 164 
51, 275 
83, 014 


52, 166 


67, 883 
63, 235 
59, 862 
64, 984 
60, 283 


94, 213 
90, 211 
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loans )—Continued 
Texas—continued 
Milton Bagwell, Dimmitt (Castro 
CORRES Hes (( ( ( ( ( ( ( ( ( ones 
O. Masten, Sudan (Castro 
SS dianan ete 
Chas. E. Arms Dimmitt 
(Castro County) oea n 


Dulaney Brothers, Dimmitt (Castro 
County) 


COORDS) ęꝗ PS!!! 
Hun —ö Pw a. ay Wa Va 
Jerry Cluck, Hart (Castro County) 
Truvis Campbell, Dimmitt (Castro 
County) 


R. L. Polvado, 
PTT 
D. E. Benham, Morton (Cochran 
G meena eee 
J. E. Polvado, Morton (Cochran 
County) 
Slaughter Hill Co., Levelland 
(Cochran County) 
Erma Griffith, Morton (Cochran 
COM GR — 
T. Cattle Co., care of B. B. Wegen- 
hoft, Eagle Lake (Colorado 
( 
Leslie Mitchell, Crosbyton (Crosby 
COUNT) amanenna A 
The MeLaughlins, Ralls (Crosby 
County) 
Luis Garcia /Sons, Inc., Spur (Crosby 
LP) ee ES 
J. P. Beck, Ralls (Crosby County) 
G. J. Parkhill, Jr., Crosbyton (Crosby 


Cot ty) ne —[à cane 
Delton Caddell, Ralls (Crosby 
G tenes ocean 
Carl Archer, Spearman (Dallam 
STT 


E Bar S Ranch, care of Jas. Ratcliff, 
R. R. 2, Mesquite (Dallas County) 
Sam C. Jenkins, Lamesa (Dawson 
(( ( ( ( 
R. M. Middleton, O'Donnell (Dawson 
County) 


Woodward Farms, Inc., Lamesa 
(Dawson County)) 
Carson Echols, Lamesa (Dawson 


ee 
Gordon V. Waldrop, Lamesa (Daw- 
OOI I ———T—T—T—T—T—T—T 
W. H. Gentry, Hereford (Deaf Smith 
County) 


Virgil F. Marsh, Hereford (Deaf 
Smith County)) nm an 
White Farms & Cattle Co., Canyon 
(Deaf Smith County) 


B. T. Spear, Wildorado (Deaf Smith 
9G AA ( ( 
Delmar R. Durrett, Amarillo (Deaf 
a d- e Poe cies ean were eset 
A. R. Dillard, Hereford (Deaf Smith 
Guenyy caisson ees 
R. K. Brooks, Tulia (Deaf Smith 
TTTT———T—T—T—T—T—T—— 
(Deaf Smith County)) 
O. D. Bingham, Fridna (Deaf Smith 
oo ( ((T 
James Overstreet, Hereford (Deaf 
dee eee e e 
Cruce G. Richardson, Vega (Deaf 
Smith County) 
Billy Wayne Sisson, Hereford (Deaf 
Smith County) 
Don Kimball, Wildorado (Deaf 
FF 50 
G. B. Morris, Crosbyton (Dickens 
nn,, .. 
L. R. Allison Co., Tornillo (El Paso 
County) 


$87, 361 


83, 783 
64, 389 
64, 381 
58, 140 


54, 167 
53, 573 


51. 979 
99, 647 
79. 477 
TT, 751 
67, 021 
58, 707 
58, 507 


54, 856 
97, 640 
74. 472 


61, 590 
59, 926 


53, 761 
50, 925 
58, 505 
55, 081 
90, 561 
56, 693 
55, 351 
53, 993 
51, 147 
76, 624 
74. 008 
69, 002 
68, 623 
66, 733 
62, 740 
59, 351 
57, 085 
55, 322 
55, 136 
51, 147 
50, 524 
50, 285 
50, 285 
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loans )—Continued 
Texas—continued 
R. <A. Harling AG, Telephone 
(Fannin County)) one nnn $69, 847 
Marble Brothers, South Plains 
(Floyd County) -------...-..... 92, 974 
J. E. Franklin, Lubbock (Floyd 
Ge Sunaria n 92, 249 
John C. Alford, Petersburg (Floyd 
.... E 72, 607 
William S. Poole, Dougherty (Floyd 
WONG) | Sia coe cadens ssc nanos 68,919 
R. I. Bennett, Lockney (Floyd 
%% AA 66, 773 
Dorris Jones, Floydada (Floyd 
COUR ES) ine Serene cence nen 58, 197 
Thomas Bros., Lockney (Floyd 
Sahne, ( hae seme 55, 957 
J. S. Hale, Jr., Floydada (Floyd 
County) aneao 55, 145 
Vernon Goodwin, Seagraves (Gaines 
Gun; ——b 79, 709 
John Henry Jones, Welch (Gaines 
COUT CUD ——. ——— 69. 051 
Fred Barrett, Jr., Seminole (Gaines 
Sn —. i sorta 58, 997 
Verlon Hilburn, Lovington, N. Mex. 
(Gaines County) 58, 333 
Nix & Norman, Lamesa (Gaines 
Sun — 56, 577 
Wheeler Robertson, Idalou (Gaines 
9000 TT 56. 224 
Earl Layman, Loop (Gaines 
G alae 53, 487 
C. E. Hilburn, Lovington, N. Mex. 
(Gaines County)) 51, 668 
Marion C. Bowers, Brownfield 
(Gaines County) ==. 50, 917 
J. ©. Miller, Abernathy (Hale 
Soo eae nee beled ccs 94, 008 
Elmo Stephens, Plainview (Hale 
TTT 84, 721 
James Cannon, Plainview (Hale 
C 71, 836 
Grady Shepard, Hale Center (Hale 
C eka rants 65, 221 
Frank Moore, Plainview (Hale 
TTT — 65, 093 
H. D. Smith, Hart (Hale County)... 64,317 
Jason H. Allen, Lubbock (Hale 
COUNTY eaaa cee 61, 214 
Raymond Akin, Plainview (Hale 
ORR D A 55, 738 
I. F. Lee, Hale Center (Hale 
Ü ——U— — Wael 
Swann Pettit, Hale Center (Hale 
Sound ence nan 54, 063 
Ballard and Hurt, Plainview (Hale 
COUNTY) aiana 69: SAS 
John Trimmier, Jr., Hale Center 
(Hale County)) . 52,864 
Ralph Wheeler, Edmonson (Hale 
Song, T—— S, 
A. J. Givens, Plainview (Hale 
GOTT ————— x | ON OE 
E. A. Houston, Abernathy (Hale 
SU 52, 008 
J. H. Kirby and Sons, Hale Center 
(Hale County) 50, 685 
R. L. Porter Est., Spearman (Hans- 
e nese — 87,218 
Jack Hart, Gruver (Hansford 
, sheen 68, 372 
R. E. and Rue Sanders, Spearman 
(Hansford County) 52, 009 
Texas Farming Corporation, Hartley 
(Hartley County) 78. 801 
Shary Farms, Inc., Mission (Hidalgo 
Count) 94,889 
Bryon „ Raymondsville 
(Hidalgo County)) 87, 096 
Bill Burns, Raymondsville (Hidalgo 
nnr cnonacsmana<ssiidaa 77. 211 
Sam Sparks, Santa Rosa (Hidalgo 
unt) emmma O NOG, 
Guerra Bros, Linn (Hidalgo 
CORNES). 2... — — 177 
Beckwith Farms, s Froese (Hidalgo 
Gounty). sasa 55, 347 
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TEXAS continued 
J. B. Pollock, Hargil (Hidalgo 
C 763 
White Face Farms, Inc., Levelland 
(Hockley County)) 94, 533 
Post Montgomery, Levelland (Hock- 
PO  ———————————— 82, 667 
Cobleland Farms, Levelland (Hock- 
V 61, 646 
J. Walter Hobgood, Anton (Hockley 
CCCTTT—T—T—TPTbTbTbTT0TTTT e 61, 436 
Spade Farms, Inc., Lubbock (Hock- 
sey, County) VOTERT eee 50, 825 
B. E. Walker, Fort Hancock (Hud- 
speth COunty) ONET 53, 120 
Grady E. Miller, Jr., Fort Hancock 
(Hudspeth County) 52, 248 
Claude Higley, Stinnett (Hutchin- 
% A So — 67, 803 
E. K. Angeley, Muleshoe (Lamb 
30 7) i ea RE eS Sener 83, 958 
W. O. Stout, Muleshoe (Lamb 
A RR IRE, Sele 75, 066 
. B. Parish, Springlake (Lamb 
Ly ae ae SI See eT es 70, 743 
Clayton Farms, Springlake (Lamb 
Da a E E 70, 754 
J. D. Smith, Littlefield (Lamb 
aTa D an pa eee see ees tees 61, 274 
T. V. Murrell, Earth (Lamb County). 53,304 
J. B. James, Olton (Lamb County). 52, 667 
William E. Armstrong, Lubbock 
(Lubbock County)) ) 2 99, 369 
Smith Brothers, Slaton (Lubbock 
. ᷣ ͤ ss 73, O76 
Standefer-Gray, Inc., Lubbock (Lub- 
bock County) 2 73, 020 
A. L. Cone, Lubbock (Lubbock 
111111 ncn peolomeina 70, 426 
Lubbock Irrigation Co., Lubbock 
(Lubbock County)) 68, 636 
Carson Farms Pts., care of A. L. 
Cone, Lubbock (Lubbock 
e Ue elie SE hn De 63, 992 
J. Carter Caldwell, Slaton (Lubbock 
r ——— 58, 499 
Annette O. Martin, Lubbock (Lub- 
bock COunty) ) 54, 556 
Wendell D. Vardeman, Slaton (Lub- 
nnr, bonae 52, 670 
L. L. Lawson, Lubbock (Lubbock 
aeh ae ae ee 52, 202 
Davis-Son, care of Don E. Davis, 
Ropesville (Lubbock County) 52, 067 
W. C. Huffaker Jr., Tahoka (Lynn 
— Le SA 97, 360 
John Saleh, O'Donnell (Lynn 
NNN ates os ces ac ey ee 62, 400 
Wm. G. Lumsden, Wilson (Lynn 
Lin |) A ea sees EES “TREE 59, 496 
J. W. Gardenhire, O'Donnell (Lynn 
COIR) at ———— 58, 053 
Cecil Dorman, O'Donnell (Lynn 
e ae een 55, 235 
Glen Cox, Lenorah (Martin 
a na EEE ERS SLES Hee 74. 776 
James M. Warner, Waco (McLen- 
T 53, 127 
Bob Evans, Midland (Midland 
T 58, 789 
Louie Koonce, Midland (Midland 
SOUT} eae Ss seas SS SES 53, 275 
James Brooks, Midland (Midland 
TTT 50, 435 
E. Martin Gossett, Jr., Dumas 
(Moore County) 7 62, 099 
Lloyd Beauchamp, Dumas (Moore 
F —TVT—T—————— 56, 659 
Marshall Cator, Sunray (Moore 
e ps 54, 493 
James Fortson, Corsicana (Navarro 
%%% (TTT 72, 000 
Herbert L. Williams, Roscoe (Nolan 
Sunn Ree a a — 55, 388 
Clarence Martin, Friona (Parm 
Sn). seinen 77. 081 
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TEXAS continued 


J. C. Mills, Abernathy (Parmer 
TTT $63, 693 
Ralph W. Shelton, Friona (Parmer 
Sor 8 60, 037 
Fangman Farms, Inc., Friona (Par- 
mer. ee 58, 501 
Mike Allen, Friona (Parmer 
CORTE arena ae in Game 57, 016 
Bill St. Clair, Muleshoe (Parmer 
Pee an o We eee ARR a 50, 991 
J. D. Kirkpatrick, Bovina (Parmer 
Danby yen nE et TEOT 50, 434 
A. B. Foster, Pecos (Pecos County)-. 87, 634 
Lakeside Farms, Fort Stockton 
(Pecos Count) 4 62, 159 
Harral and Marable, Fort Stockton 
(Pecos County)) 50, 734 
W. T. Lattner and Son, Pecos 
(Reeves County) 99, 967 
W. W. Hill, Pecos (Reeves County) — 98,960 
Walter B. Shaw, Pecos (Reeves 
Ostnty) =< ¶—ͤ— . ee eee 88, 624 
Reetex Farms, Pecos (Reeves 
County) 215 87, 295 
Dingler Farms, Pecos (Reeves 
STIG oS ei a ee 78,479 
J. F. Crews, Pecos (Reeves County) 71, 167 
Davidson Bros., Pecos (Reeves 
County) .<-=-. on dae eee 78, 784 
Rowe and Turnbough, Toyahvale 
(Reeves Count) „„ 63, 669 
Broyles Pecos Farm, Fort Stockton 
(Reeves County) 62, 248 
W. R. Sage, Lubbock (Reeves 
r A 60, 474 
. G. Passmore, Pecos (Reeves 
de 57. 527 
J. W. Bryan, Pecos (Reeves County) 56, 949 
Virgil M. Glenn, Pecos (Reeves 
r eee eeeee Sena 54, 864 
Coy Fraley, Pecos (Reeves County) — 53,998 
H. R. Hudson, Jr., Pecos (Reeves 
AA 51, 576 
J. B. Hopkins, Pecos (Reeves 
TTT 51, 474 
Tom Passmore, Pecos (Reeves 
ONEI) Tadaa 50, 426 
Goodland Farms, Inc., Hearne (Rob- 
erteon County) ) ra 77, 773 
Lee Fazzino, Bryan (Robertson 
TTT 64. 129 
Joe Reistino, Hearne (Robertson 
Pune 8 61,015 
John C. Reistino, Hearne (Robert- 
son County)) diea Ea 59, 876 
James H. Jones, Hearne (Robertson 
r 52, 115 
Sam Degelia, Sr., Hearne (Robertson 
) ten eae 51, 809 
Heirs of Jos. F, Green, Taft (San 
Patricio County)) 59, 995 
Starr Produce Farm Acct., Rio 
Grande City (Starr County)) 54, 611 
M. T. Glenn, Tulia (Swisher 
County) |. sosencemannanen=--a= 90, 682 
Warner Reid, Tulia (Swisher 
ng!!! —?' 87, 822 
B. Raymond Evans, Tulia (Swisher 
nnr aiei aS 86, 152 
Miller Farms Co., Tulia (Swisher 
COUNT) oa E A an ed 65, 464 
Alvis Hefiey, Tulia (Swisher 
GOUD) —T—TT a 56, 045 
J. L. Francis, Kress (Swisher 
TTT 55, 142 
S. A. Barrett, Kress (Swisher 
Gr see ens 53, 187 
H. O. Thompson, Plainview (Swish- 
denne Bete 51, 185 
Howard Hurd, Brownfield (Terry 
COURT) an oes eee 79, 862 
Charlie Caswell, Meadow (Terry 
S A ARENE E 62, 059 
Texas Department of Corrections, 
Bryon W. Firerson, Sugar Land 
(Walker County)) 62, 434 
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Alazan Farms, Harlingen (Willacy 
County) 
K. L. Morrow, 
County) 
S. R. & C. D. Stone TST, Aransas 
Pass (Willacy County) 51, 465 
Norment Foley, Uvalde 
County) 
Ritchie Bros., Crystal City (Zavala 


Lyford 


Gan) a 51, 360 
WASHINGTON 
D. E. Phillips, Lind (Adams 
r — 72, 629 
Leonard & Henry Franz, Lind 
(Adams Count) «4 57, 528 
Hutterian Brethren, Inc., Espanola 
(Adams County)) 53, 304 
Bi County Farms, Prosser (Benton 
C 63, 526 
Volimer-Bayne, Prosser (Benton 
A i ie cere 55, 367 
Neil Rasor, Royal City (Grant 
c 71. 141 
Lonneker Farms, Inc., Walla Walla 
(Walla Walla County)) --.. 77, 390 
Grote Farms, Inc., care of Ben Grote, 
Prescott (Walla Walla County) 54, 189 
Cecil R. Anderson, Prescott (Walla 
r S E 50, 773 
Glen Miller, Colfax (Whitman 
O iane e 92, 905 
McGregor Land & Livestodk Co., 
Hooper (Whitman County) 74, 526 
WISCONSIN 
Robert O. Link, Cambria (Colum- 
ooh 79, 706 
WYOMING 
Covey & Dayton, care of John Day- 
ton, Cokeville (Lincoln County)-. 51,890 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Texas 
LMr. YARBOROUGH]. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
support the position of the distinguished 
chairman of the Agricultural Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the Agricultural Subcommittee, 
and the full Appropriations Committee, 
in its position on this agriculturai appro- 
priations bill. 

I commend the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee for his usual 
thorough and judicious handling of the 
bill. The Senator carefully and fairly 
considers each dollar that is requested. 
Each year, the agricultural appropria- 
tions bill bears the stamp of thorough 
and just consideration by one of the most 
knowledgeable agricultural experts in the 
country. Similarly, the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HrusKal 
has done an outstanding job in his first 
year as the ranking minority member of 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. President, the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware would slash the heart out of the 
agricultural appropriations bill. 

Periodically, in certain quarters, & 
great hue and cry is raised to place a 
limitation on Government payments to 
producers of agricultural commodities. 

This furor usually comes from two 
ain groups: those who believe that pay- 
ments to farmers should be regulated in 
such a manner that they mainly benefit 
only small, family-size farming opera- 
tions that need help most; and those 
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that look upon all farm payments as 
some sort of welfare program. To the 
first I would say that if they seek to aid 
the family farmer, wrecking a great por- 
tion of agriculture will be disastrous in 
its multiple implications to the family 
farmer. 

Neither group viewpoint is consistent 
with the facts. 

Payments are an integral part of farm 
programs. They are carefully tailored to 
specific commodity situations. For diver- 
sion of cropland they represent a partial 
compensation for production adjustment 
that is made in the national interest, In 
the case of price support payments, they 
represent an economy and saving to the 
taxpayers because in their absence the 
cost of farm programs would be higher. 

I point out that the urban dweller, by 
the modest price he pays for food and 
fiber, is getting the benefit of these pay- 
ments to the agricultural community. 
The payments are not something for 
nothing. They are not welfare. They do 
not represent handouts from the Gov- 
ernment. They were adopted as the least 
costly method of achieving program ob- 
jectives by a productive agriculture with 
an abundance of food and fiber. 

We look at the vast complex of Russia, 
with its vast amount of rich land, and 
we see the accomplishment of our agri- 
culture. We are the most successful agri- 
cultural nation on earth, with abun- 
dances and surpluses that have helped 
us in our foreign policy at a far less 
price than more expensive programs 
would cost us had we attempted the 
overseas objectives with a more expen- 
sive program than an abundance of food. 
The limitation of Government payments 
could well be the beginning of the end of 
voluntary farm programs as we know 
them. 

Some Members have candidly stated 
today that they want to abolish the farm 
programs. 

Farm programs are designed to achieve 
a reasonable balance between what 
farmers produce and what can be used 
either domestically or through export 
channels. 

In the dollar balances, agricultural 
exports bring in more dollars than any- 
ae else to help offset the outflow of 
gold. 

Present technology is so advanced and 
resources are so great that it is essential 
for these farm programs to be tailored 
to the prevailing commodity situation. 

Payments also are geared to the par- 
ticularly commodity situation. Under the 
action farm programs, administered by 
farmer-elected agricultural stabiliza- 
tion and conservation committees, pay- 
ments can be grouped in two general 
categories: First, diversion and price 
support; and second, conservation. 

Diversion payments are used to 
achieve a balance between production 
and quantities that can be used; in other 
words, to induce a producer to hold down 
his acreage and production. Such pay- 
ments are made under acreage diversion 
programs for wheat, cotton, feed grains, 
and also under the cropland adjustment, 
cropland conversion and conservation 
reserve programs. Other provisions of 
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the commodity diversion programs, such 
as price support payments and certifi- 
cates, also play an important part in 
inducing farmers to reduce their produc- 
tion to desirable levels. 

Basic to our understanding of diver- 
sion payments is the cold, hard fact that 
it is national agricultural policy to ad- 
just production and supply. We have a 
choice of two approaches to achieve this. 
We can insist on a mandatory program 
with apportioned acreages and produc- 
tion limitations, or we can accomplish 
the desired objective through voluntary 
programs with incentives, such as diver- 
sion payments. The effort is to adjust the 
national supply. The size of the payment 
only reflects the degree of participation 
or contribution to the total adjustment. 
Excluding large acreages from participa- 
tion by denying large-scale farm opera- 
tors to earn payments would be contrary 
to the objectives of the program. On the 
other hand, if we deny large operators an 
opportunity to participate in the pro- 
gram we certainly would fail in our pri- 
mary objective of adjusting supply, and 
total production would increase. 

In the case of price support loan opera- 
tions, if we attempt to deny or limit the 
loan program to large operators we would 
only force their production onto the 
market and into regular commercial 
channels without any guarantee that 
such marketings would be conducted in 
an orderly fashion, and with no assur- 
ance that the pressure on prices would 
not hurt the smaller operators who were 
unable to protect themselves in the mar- 
ketplace. 

Price support or equivalent pay- 
ments are made to eligible producers of 
wheat, cotton, feed grains, wool, mohair, 
and sugar. The payments in the case of 
cotton and grains are offsets to reduc- 
tions in expected returns which farmers 
could heretofore get for their crops by 
placing them under loan and turning 
them over to the Government in settle- 
ment of the loans. 

Payments on wool and mohair provide 
an incentive to increased production 
which is part of our national agricul- 
tural policy. 

In the case of sugar, the economy of 
this commodity is rigidly structured. 
Sugar payments are generally referred to 
as “conditional” because of the various 
requirements imposed before they can 
be issued. Sugar payments are more than 
offset by taxes imposed on sugar proc- 
essed, both domestic and imported. 

Conservation payments are made un- 
der various programs. A common char- 
acteristic of all such payments is that 
they share the costs incurred by owners 
in carrying out needed and approved 
conservation practices. Such payments 
have been appropriately described as re- 
flecting the benefits to the total national 
economy from needed soil and water 
conservation. 

There appears to be among some peo- 
ple a substantial misunderstanding that 
Government payments to farmers are 
“something for nothing.” Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Payments are 
part of a stabilizing mechanism in the 
interest of the national economy. 

Payments are made to farmers to take 
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land out of production. It is privately 
owned or operated land—their land. They 
have the capital equipment, the know- 
how, and the inherent right to produce 
a commodity on it. They forgo the re- 
turn from this output in return for pay- 
ments. 

Again, payments to farmers are in lieu 
of income the producer would have re- 
ceived from raising crops on acreage 
held out of production, or to prevent 
losses which would occur to our national 
endowment of soil and water resources 
for future generations in the absence of 
needed conservation measures. 

In all cases, payments are in direct 
proportion to the farmer's contribution. 
Clearly, a payments limitation would 
prevent participation in programs by the 
larger producers. No useful purpose 
would be served; in fact, the supply ad- 
justment mechanism would be seriously 
jeopardized if we forced large-scale 
farming operations out of our farm pro- 
grams. The nonparticipation of these 
larger farms would result in increased 
costs to the Goverment, less effective 
programs, and quite probably a complete 
collapse of our present programs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I ask for 5 
minutes on the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. We will almost run 
out of time. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I will limit my- 
self to 242 minutes. 

Mr. President, so much could be said 
about the lack of wisdom of the proposed 
amendment that I could take a great 
deal of time, but I have a special re- 
sponsibility here with respect to another 
phase of agriculture. 

Last year, as chairman of the Senate 
Labor Subcommittee, I was the floor 
manager of the minimum wage Dill, 
which for the first time led to the enact- 
ment of a Federal minimum wage in 
agriculture. That bill applied only to 
farmers with more than seven employees. 
The family farmer was not affected. 

We have raised the cost of agricultural 
production by putting a $1 an hour floor 
under the wages for the larger farm. If 
we cut off the payments income, it will 
be a disaster to agriculture. f 

For years I have attempted to secure 
a fair wage for the low-paid agricultural 
worker. We conduced hearings of the 
Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, un- 
der the chairmanship of the Senator 
from New Jersey, in the Rio Grande 
Valley, in the closing days of June, and 
efforts were made to do something for 
migratory labor. But if we slash the 
farmers’ income, how can he pay a fair 
wage to the agricultural worker? The 
proposed amendment would cut off all 
payments over $10,000. 

On February 1, the minimum wage for 
agricultural workers became $1 an hour, 
under the Federal program, for the 
farmer who hired more than seven work- 
ers in a quarter. February 1 of next 
year, it goes to $1.15, and on February 1, 
1969, to $1.30. 

We now have a proposal to cut the 
heart out of these programs for the group 
of farmers whom we are asking to raise 
the wage of farmworkers. Having sup- 
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ported the program to secure a living 
wage for the agricultural workers, the 
entire program will be wrecked if the 
farmer is not allowed an income. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
table which appears on page 8, volume 4 
of the hearings, showing the number and 


TABLE 1.—Farm employment: Type of worker 
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the amount of farm employment in the 
country, the table on page 12, volume 4 
of the hearings, showing the number of 
farms in the country and the number of 
employees. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


and region in 1966, and percentage change, 


0-66 


Region 


Family! 


Percentage change, 1950-66 


ns.. 
Appalachian States... 
Southeast 
Delta States 


1 Family workers include operators and unpaid family workers. 
Source: (36). 


TABLE 3.—Income per farm-operator family: 
value of sales classes, 


Realized gross, net, and off-farm income, by 
United States, 1965 


Off-farm income i 


Amount ee 


Realized farm income 


T $2,246 14 
yoy to 1,590 21 
500 10 2 220 2 
500 to a: 

ess than $2,500 7. 3, 402 76 
Wenn E TEA 2,587 38 

i 1 Income of farm-operator families received from sources other than the farm operated. 
2 Includes cash receipts, Government payments, and nonmoney income such as consumed directly in farm households. 


3 Gross less farm 
* Includes noncommercial farms. 


Source: (35). 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. FANNIN]. 

Mr. FANNIN, Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Florida for yielding and 
I wish to commend him for his leader- 
ship in connection with this legislation. 

Mr. President, I rise to oppose the 
amendment of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Delaware. It is seldom that I 
am in disagreement with him on an is- 
sue but at this time, on this complicated 
and complex matter, I must oppose him. 

Under the Agricultural Act of 1965, 
farmers are paid to divert to other uses, 
land normally devoted to the production 
of cotton. As a result, planting went 
down from over 15 million acres in 1960 
to 10,350,000 acres in 1966, 9,725,000 in 
1967. Farmers received payments for di- 
verting these acres from cotton to soil 
conserving uses. All of this was done to 
bring our cotton surpluses into line. If 
this amendment is adopted, these diver- 
sion payments will be denied to many 
farmers. This means that they will not 
divert their land from cotton in order to 
eliminate the surplus. The full burden of 
diverting to eliminate the surplus will 
fall on the smaller farmers while the 
larger farmers would plant additional 
cotton. 
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products 
including depreciation and other capital consumption and interest on farm mortgage debt. 


I do not mean to indicate that the large 
farmer, per se, is not entitled in the same 
ratio as is the small farmer. Under our 
great system we want to be fair and 
make it possible for the small farmer to 
become a large farmer. However, in ef- 
fect, a vote for this bill is really not a 
vote against the larger farmer, instead 
it is a vote to force upon the smaller 
farmers the full burden of correcting 
surpluses. 

Also consider how this amendment 
will affect this year’s crop. The rules un- 
der which this year's crop was planted 
were announced many months ago. Ari- 
zona farmers are already harvesting. 
None of the cotton farmers would have 
an opportunity to change their opera- 
tions for this year in order to adjust to 
the effect of this amendment were it 
adopted. 

Mr. President, a serious matter such as 
this should not be handled by an amend- 
ment to an appropriations bill offered on 
the floor of the Senate. If the Congress 
is going to act on a matter such as this, 
the legislative committee having juris- 
diction of the program should hold hear- 
ings and study the matter carefully so 
that its full effects will be known. This 
has not been done in connection with 
this amendment. 
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Finally, I look on any such size dis- 
crimination as a very serious matter. 
Agriculture is probably the one big in- 
dustry which is at the bottom of our 
economic ladder. Why consider applying 
a discriminatory scheme to those individ- 
uals who till the soil to feed and clothe 
us for so small a return? Why should not 
the shipping industry, for example, be 
limited in the large subsidies it receives? 

Again, I urge the Senate not to accept 
this amendment because of the untold 
hardship which it would do to our farm- 
ers. In many respects we subsidize their 
competitors and I do not feel we should 
at this time adopt an amendment that 
is so discriminatory to them. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield to the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. The farmers of this country have 
no better friend than the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Florida. I have been a 
member of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry since January 1937, which 
is now approaching 31 years. I partic- 
ipated in the formulation and enactment 
of all of our farm programs now on the 
books. 

There is no doubt in my mind that if 
restrictions are placed on payments to 
farmers it would actually destroy these 
farm programs. That fact has been dem- 
onstrated on two or three occasions. 

As I recall, the committee, over my 
protest, at one time in the early days did 
recommend a limitation on payments. 
But it did not work because whenever we 
attempted to reduce the production of 
crops, so as to get a fair price for the 
crop, it was necessary that all farmers 
participate. If we limit the payments, it 
would have the effect of keeping the 
large farmer out of the program and if 
those farmers are kept out and they are 
permitted to produce all they desire, the 
effect of the farm program would be 
destroyed. 

Mr. President, there are many specific 
reasons why this amendment should be 
defeated, and I shall now set forth some 
of them. 

The amendment is directed to estab- 
lishing eligibility of producers for price- 
support payments rather than a direct 
restriction on the use of funds in the 
appropriation. 

The impact of the limitation would fall 
directly on large producers but would in- 
directly affect all producers. If large pro- 
ducers were unable to use price-support 
loans to carry out orderly marketing they 
would be forced to dispose of crops in 
such a manner that prices would be de- 
pressed thus adversely affecting small 
producers as well and disrupting the 
present orderly marketing procedures. 

Payments under other than ASCS pro- 
grams would also be affected. For in- 
stance those under the Great Plains 
conservation program, and possibly Fed- 
eral crop insurance payments or others. 

The cost of establishing administra- 
tive controls, procedures and records to 
assure compliance with such a limita- 
tion would be prohibitive. Some means 
would have to be established to assure 
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that a producer had not already reached 
the limitation before accepting his offer 
to participate or enter into a contract 
for any new program. If a producer failed 
to carry out an agreement in whole or in 
part, some means would have to be estab- 
lished to redetermine his eligibility for 
participation at that time. To assure 
prompt execution of Department pro- 
grams the only feasible way to make 
these determinations promptly would in- 
volve the adoption of a huge computer 
operation probably along the lines used 
by commercial airlines in determining 
passenger seating availability. 

It has been demonstrated that the 
success of the farm programs is directly 
attributable to the contributions made 
by all producers and that without the 
participation of the large producers such 
programs would be ineffective. It is 
therefore questionable whether an effort 
should be made to continue the programs 
at all since they would be very costly and 
the probability of success practically nil. 

The most probable result of an adop- 
tion of an amendment of this type would 
be the collapse of successful farm pro- 
grams as we know them and a return to 
the situation of more than 30 years ago 
with alternating tremendous overpro- 
duction or underproduction; extremely 
high or extremely low prices; a depressed 
agricultural economy including foreclo- 
sures of small farms and a probable na- 
tional depression. 

Limiting payments would encourage 
fragmentation and splitting up of bases 
and allotments. 

Economic entities such as the creation 
of subfarms could be created to circum- 
vent the law. This is similar to holding 
companies subdividing for economic 
reasons. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
defeat this amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
glad to recognize at this time the Sena- 
tor from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye]. I wish to 
say how happy we are to have him back 
here smiling, looking none the worse for 
wear. We are happy to hear again his 
silver voice—for 3 minutes. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Florida. 

I wish to associate myself with the 
remarks of Senators who have just 
spoken. I commend my dear friend, the 
Senator from Florida, for his eloquent 
statement against the amendment. 

I wish to add a footnote by stating 
that the Sugar Act has been in operation 
for 30 years, and has been in operation 
very successfully. The Sugar Act has 
meant a great deal to the housewives be- 
cause if they will check the price of 
sugar before the war and now they will 
notice that the price increase in sugar 
has been very minimal in comparison 
with other commodities. 

If the pending amendment were 
adopted by the Senate it would mean 
that the Sugar Act would no longer be 
in operation and that would be a great 
loss to housewives and consumers. 

I hope Senators will seriously consider 
the arguments presented by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Florida and 
reject the amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. President, I am 
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happy to welcome now a Senator who 
through fair weather and foul has been 
one of the finest friends of agriculture 
that this Nation has ever known, the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] 
who is himself a farmer. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, there is considerable senti- 
ment for an amendment such as this all 
over the United States, and even in my 
State. Personally, I would support an 
amendment such as this one if it were 
possible to operate farm programs under 
this kind of restriction. To anyone who 
is not familiar with farm programs it 
would seem reasonable to do so. How- 
ever I wish to mention two programs: 
Sugar and wool. These are deficit crops. 
We only produce Jess than half of our 
needs. The producers would like nothing 
better than to do away with price sup- 
ports and have price protection through 
tariffs or import quotas. 

In the case of wool, price incentives 
have kept the wool industry alive. The 
sheep population is the lowest in more 
than a hundred years. If it were not for 
the wool production in which incentive 
payments are a part, the wool industry 
would be nonexistent and the wool users 
would be paying exorbitant prices for 
imports. 

The same fact is true with respect to 
sugar. Those producers would like noth- 
ing better than to have protection against 
dumping by foreign countries rather than 
this program. 

In my own State of North Dakota 
where sugarbeets are a sizable crop, no 
farmer could produce sugar with a huge 
investment in machinery unless he had 
at least 80 to 100 acres. If he had 100 
acres in sugar beets, his payment would 
have to be around $10,000 or a little 
more than that. 

Thus, if he were raising only sugar- 
beets, which is never the case, he would 
also have other crops, too—wheat, or 
wheat certificate payments under the 
new wheat program. The cash price of 
wheat today is lower than it was 20 years 
ago. Wheat certificate payments are de- 
signed to be a part of the price the 
farmer receives for his wheat. Accord- 
ingly, in a State like mine, where there 
is such highly diversified farming, a 
farmer may raise several crops for which 
there are payments under the present 
program. 

This could also affect the land retire- 
ment program. The Farm Bureau, only 
4 or 5 years ago, advocated a land 
retirement program of some 65 million 
to 75 million acres. All the general farm 
organizations recommended a somewhat 
similar program. It is true that we do not 
need a big land retirement program now, 
but the time may come when we will. 
We are paying a sizable amount to our 
farmers to keep land out of production. 

Mr. President, let me say again that 
if there were some way we could put a 
small limitation such as this on a pro- 
gram and still make it workable, I would 
support it. But in order to make the 
farm programs workable, we have to have 
the participation of the large farmers as 
well as the small farmers. For that rea- 
son, I must oppose the amendment. 

Mr. of Delaware. Mr. 
President, how much time remains? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fourteen 
minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HolLLAxN D!] is a gracious opponent. While 
he and I are not in agreement on this 
particular amendment, I am glad to yield 
to him half of my time, and I will speak 
a little later. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator from 
Delaware wish me to use that time now, 
or later? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Go 
ahead and use it now. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I am glad now to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurmonp]. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank my distinguished friend, 
the Senator from Florida. 

There is no man in this body whose 
ability carries our respect more than 
that of the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMSI. I have the 
highest regard for Senator Joun WI. 


LIAMs. However, I cannot agree with him 


on this amendment because it would 
have two detrimental results. 

One, it would destroy the cotton pro- 
gram; this would result in a tremendous 
surplus of cotton in this country and 
chaos would reign so far as cotton is 
concerned. 

Second, it would be disastrous to the 
textile industry in this country. It would 
mean, under the “snap back” provision a 
return to the two-price cotton system. If 
that comes about, our mills, which are 
having a hard time competing now, 
would have an even harder time just to 
exist. 

NATURE OF COTTON PAYMENT 


There are two types of payments made 
to cotton farmers: First, an income sup- 
plement to make up the difference in the 
29 to 30-cents-per pound received for 
cotton under the two-price system snd 
the 20 to 21-cents-per pound he receives 
for his cotton under the one-pricc sys- 
tem. Second, a payment to offset the loss 
of income incurred by diverting land out 
of cotton in order to reduce the surplus. 

EFFECT OF A PAYMENT LIMITATION 


There could be two effects from any 
limitation on price supports on cotton 
which may be adopted by the Congress. 
One is an immediate effect and the other 
is more long range. 

THE IMMEDIATE EFFECT UNDER THE SNAPBACK 
PROVISION 


Under the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1965 which ectablishes the one-price cot- 
ton system through the 1969 crop, there 
is what is known as a “snapback” pro- 
vision in the event of limitations on 
price support payments. 

This section provides that if limita- 
tions prevent cotton farmers from re- 
ceiving the full amount of price support 
which they would otherwise be due, price 
support would be set by the Secretary of 
Agriculture through loans or purchase at 
a level between 65 and 90 percent of 
parity. Price support could be imple- 
mented through the simultaneous pur- 
chase of cotton at the support price and 
resale at a lower price; or through loans 
redeemable at a price lower than the loan 
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rate. These procedures would be designed 
to keep cotton in normal channels of 
trade, provide for the orderly marketing 
of cotton during the harvest season, and 
keep an adequate share of the market for 
U.S. cotton. 


THE LONG-RANGE EFFECT 


Price support and acreage allotment 
programs must be approved each year in 
a referendum by the farmers. If limita- 
tions on price-support payments are en- 
acted by Congress, it would in all prob- 
ability lead to rejection of the program 
by the farmers since it requires two- 
thirds approval. The farmers feeling the 
most adverse effects from the lack of a 
program would be the smaller farmers. 
The larger, corporate type farms, would 
be in a better position to compete on the 
open market in the absence of a cotton 
program than would the small family- 
type farm. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
feel that it would be a great mistake for 
the Williams amendment to be adopted 
and I hope the Senate will defeat it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
glad now to yield time to the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON]. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I have 
appreciated very much the discussion on 
the pending amendment which has, I 
think, been thoroughly discussed from 
every angle. Of course, I shall oppose it 
and hope it will be defeated overwhelm- 
ingly. I am opposed to it because I think 
it is unjust and unfair, and would de- 
stroy the farm program. 

However, I wish to use the 2 to 3 
minutes allotted me to express my 
appreciation to the committee, which 
reported the appropriation for the De- 
partment of Agriculture to the Senate, 
to its chairman, Senator HorLANp, and 
to Senator Hruska, The committee has 
demonstrated its interest in agriculture 
because in some cases it has increased 
the budget items submitted by the 
Budget and also has increased some of 
the figures over the House figure. That 
is particularly true when it comes to the 
Great Plains conservation program 
which, according to the figures I have, 
established the full amount requested of 
$18,502,000. This is the minimum amount 
needed to reduce the large backlog of 
applications under the cost-sharing pro- 
grams in the Great Plains area. 

The committee also changed some of 
the funds for the watershed protection 
program and the soil conservation pro- 
gram. The committee made an increase 
of $5 million cver the House figure for 
the watershed program. These pro- 
grams are important to agriculture all 
over the Nation, particularly in my State 
of Kansas. 

Thus, in the time granted me by the 
distinguished chairman, I wish to ex- 
press my deep appreciation to the com- 
mittee, to the chairman, and to the 
ranking members of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. The commit- 
tee members have a clear vision of the 
problems of agriculture. Many people in 
our Nation do not fully understand the 
problems of agriculture. The farmers of 
our Nation at this time do not receive 
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a fair share of the national income. 
Farm parity is down to 72 or 73 percent. 
It is certainly important that every ef- 
fort be made to protect and preserve 
this great industry. 

I thank the chairman for yielding to 
me, 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from the Sunflower 
State, which should be called the Wheat 
State except for the fact that North 
Dakota is so close to it in production 
that I imagine its modesty prevents it 
from calling itself that. 

Mr. President, I now yield the re- 
mainder of my time, except for 1 minute, 
to the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS]. I am saving 1 minute for the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FJLBRIGHT]. 

Mr. STENNIS. How much time is that? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Five minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. I do not expect to use all 
that time. 

Mr. President, as a member of the 
subcommittee I want to express my ap- 
preciation and thanks for the splendid 
work accomplished by the chairman of 
the committee, as well as by the rank- 
ing member, the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska]. As usual, they have done 
a very fine job. 

Now, Mr. President, as to the pending 
amendment, 2 years ago the Senate 
passed a general agricultural bill. All the 
facts were set before us. Hearings were 
held. Recommendations were made on 
all the points that were at issue and a 
definite policy was adopted by a majority 
of Congress, sent to the White House and 
signed by the President of the United 
States. This was a 4-year program and 
included in that was a policy with refer- 
ence to cotton. 

I will talk about that because I am 
more familiar with it. We made frank 
adjustments there in adopting the policy 
that the basic price of American cotton 
was going to be the world price. In order 
to do that, payments were involved in 
the nature of a subsidy. Not only were 
they involved, but there were involved 
the ACP payments, payments for the re- 
tirement of land, as well as the price 
support program. 

Anyway, that was the policy adopted 
for 4 years. There has been no change 
in that basic law since. But the amend- 
ment proposed to this appropriation bill 
would say, in effect, “Yes, we adopted 
the policy, but we are not going to pay 
the account. We are going to repudiate a 
promise we made here to the American 
people and to the American farmer.” 
Call it whatever you will, it comes back 
to that, except it is worse than a repudia- 
tion. It is a repudiation as to some, but 
living up to the promise as to others, 
which is a compounding of basic unfair- 
ness and an abolishment of principle— 
something we cannot afford to have, 
however much appeal there may be in 
the bare, raw amendment itself. 

As the Senator from Louisiana said, 
those of us who have been through this 
for many years know that if any policy 
is to work and be successful, it must ap- 
ply across the board. This amendment 
would say, “We admit the policy, we ad- 
mit it is the law, but we are going to 
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repudiate that promise, especially as to 
some, those that get more.” 

We can amend that policy any time 
we wish. We can modify the law any 
time we wish. But we have no right to 
repudiate it, as long as the obligation 
is here, by failing to appropriate the 
money to carry it out. 

I hope the amendment will be over- 
whelmingly defeated, on its face, on its 
logic, as well as the principle involved. 

I thank the Senator for yielding, and 
return the time I did not use to him. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I now 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT}. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
amendment has been offered for about 
8 years by the Senator from Delaware. 
I am not sure there is anything original 
about it. I am opposed to it. The Senate 
has defeated it time and time again. 

If the matter is to be dealt with, it 
should be dealt with in an orderly man- 
ner, as the Senator from Mississippi has 
said. In this instance it would be wholly 
inappropriate to support the amend- 
ment. 

Just for the record I wish to note some 
of the programs which would be includ- 
ed under the amendment. I refer to page 
656 of the hearings, in which Mr. God- 
frey replied: 

This includes the acreage diversion pay- 
ments on cotton, feed grains, and wheat; 
price-support payments on cotton and feed 
grains; wheat marketing certificates; cost- 
share payments under the agricultural con- 
servation program, emergency conservation 
and Appalachia programs, land retirement 
and conservation assistance payments un- 
der the cropland conversion, cropland ad- 
justment, and the conservation reserve pro- 
grams, payments under the Sugar Act, the 
National Wool Act, and the milk indemnity 
payment program, but does not include any 
price-support loans or purchases. 


The point I would like to emphasize is 
that it is not just payments to a few 
large producers that are involved, but a 
great many activities that are in the 
national interest, in the sense of con- 
servation of croplands, under the ACP 
program, which have proved to be of 
great benefit, and against which there 
probably is not any opposition. If there 
is any, there is very little. I do not think 
that the sponsors of the amendment are 
against that program. 

I think the principle that opposition 
is to be had because there are a few 
large payments is an erroneous one. The 
public is getting benefits under the pro- 
gram, which has proved to be beneficial 
to the economy as a whole. The im- 
mediate beneficiaries have been the 
farmers, but the overall beneficiaries 
are the people of this country in assur- 
ing to them that the fertility and pro- 
ductivity of this country will continue 
for many years to come, and to assure 
an adequate supply of food and fiber for 
this country. So I trust the Senate will 
not vote for adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, do I 
have any time remaining, including the 
time so generously yielded by the Sena- 
tor from Delaware? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
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Senator from Florida has 3 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota such time as he may 
require. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, referring to the merchant 
marine, one of the reasons for the high 
cost of the agricultural bill is that the law 
requires that 50 percent of the food to 
be transported under the food-for-peace 
program has to be carried in American 
bottoms. Starting in 1955 to date the 
merchant marine subsidy for that pro- 
gram has cost us $1.307 billion. This is 
in addition to the other huge subsidies 
paid to our merchant marine. 

I will be glad to join, when this provi- 
sion expires about a year from now, in 
efforts to eliminate this kind of sub- 
sidy paid to the merchant marine. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that figures on the subsidy pay- 
ments to the merchant marine, which 
appear on page 679 of part 1 of the 
hearings, be printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Extra costs to the Department of Agriculture 
of using U.S. vessels under the several 

Public Law 480 programs 


(Millions of dollars] 


Sales for | Foreign 
foreign | dona- 
tions 


Fiscal year Barter? Total 


mate) 


68.3 


Total. 4 l. 148.4 596.4 $3.9 


1 Total out-of-pocket costs to CCC. 

2 Shipments of nonagricultural materials on U.S. vessels under 
barter contracts. 

3 Estimated at 17 percent of total costs. 

4 The U.S. Government required through fiscal year 1966 from 
the recipient country, foreign currencies equivalent to $516 mil- 
lion over this same period of years, representing the estimated 
foreign-flag vessel rate. Some of these currencies have been 
available for paymant of U.S. expenses abroad. 

* Reflects costs or ocean Ls choo on U.S.-flag vessels 
in excess of foreign-flag vessel rates. 


Note.—The above extra costs are due to the Cargo Preference 
Act, Public Law 664, 83d Cong. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, this 
morning I received a memorandum from 
the president of the National Farmers 
Union explaining that while his organi- 
zation favors a limitation on benefits 
from our national farm programs, to 
encourage family-type agriculture, “the 
establishment of a limitation on pay- 
ments without giving full consideration 
to the varying characteristics of farming 
within varying agricultural regions and 
counties simply does not make sense.” 

The Farmers Union proposes that the 
Department of Agriculture establish 
criteria to define family farms county 
by county throughout the Nation, which 
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would become the basis for any limita- 
tion on farm program benefits. 

I find myself today in very much the 
same situation as many others who ad- 
vocate limitations. 

I favor a limitation on Federal pro- 
gram benefits which will assure the con- 
tinuation of the family farm pattern in 
American agriculture. I believe that we 
are approaching a time in the history of 
production control efforts, which have 
required that we encourage large farmers 
as well as small to retire acreage, when 
it may become practicable to impose a 
limitation on benefits. If we meet our 
responsibilities in the world war against 
hunger, the need for acreage limitation 
is going to decline very rapidly. When 
we reach that point, and it is no longer 
necessary to condition Federal program 
benefits on acreage retirement, the Fed- 
eral benefits can be used to adjust in- 
come to fairer levels, and there should be 
no great difficulty in limiting benefits to 
a reasonable family income level. 

Before we enact a limitation, however, 
or a graduated scale of benefits, or some 
other device, we need to study very care- 
fully various methods, their effect, and 
their consistency with national agricul- 
tural goals. 

We certainly should not enact a limi- 
tation which will undermine the effec- 
tiveness of acreage limitation, or supply 
management, while that is still neces- 
sary, or a limitation which may have very 
uncertain effect on the structure of farm- 
ing in the varying areas of the Nation. 
It should be done carefully, after we have 
ascertained just as certainly as is pos- 
sible what the effect of the particular 
limitation under consideration will be. 
We need to have hearings and the best 
analysis and advice we can get. 

Under the circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I cannot support a limitation of- 
fered as an amendment from the floor, 
without Agriculture Committee consid- 
eration and support, about which there 
is considerable debate and great uncer- 
tainty. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp the message which President 
Tony T. Dechant of the National Farm- 
ers Union sent to Senators yesterday, 
July 12. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
Washington, D.C., July 12, 1967. 
URGENT LEGISLATIVE MESSAGE 
To: Member of the U.S. Senate. 
From: Tony T. Dechant, President, National 
Farmers Union. 

I respectfully urge you to support the Ag- 
ricultural Appropriations Act which will soon 
come to the Senate floor. 

The comprehensive and detailed position 
of Farmers Union on various programs of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
for which funds are provided in the Act has 
been fully documented in hearings before 
the Agricultural Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee under its capable chairman, Senator 
Spessard Holland. 

While Farmers Union strongly supports in 
principle a family farm cut-off, we question 
the arbitrary imposition of a limit on pay- 
ments at this time without recognition being 
given to differences between farming opera- 
tions over the Nation. 
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The delegates to our 1967 convention re- 
affirmed and supported the establishment 
by United States Department of Agriculture 
a criteria for defining commercial family 
farms by counties. Farms vary greatly in size 
between the various agricultural sections of 
the Nation. Therefore, the establishment of 
a limitation on payments without giving full 
consideration to the varying characteristics 
of farming within varying agricultural re- 
gions and counties simply does not make 
sense. 

The definition of commercial family farms 
on a county-by-county basis would facili- 
tate, in the view of our delegates to our 1967 
convention, the administration of the vari- 
ous farm programs—commodity, credit, con- 
servation, cooperative and education. 

All of these programs in the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the programs 
of other agencies relating to agriculture and 
forestry should be directed in a positive way 
toward strengthening a commercial family- 
farm pattern of agriculture to which nearly 
everybody in our Nation subscribes but 
which is failing under programs as currently 
administered. For example, farm population 
is one-half of the 1947-49 average and the 
number of farms has been drastically. re- 
duced by 40 percent over the same period. 
And the trend continues. 

The central issue is whether we may be 
able to maintain the desired commercial 
family-jarm pattern of agriculture or go 
down the road toward a factory-in-the-field 
agriculture. Until such time as the United 
States Department of Agriculture has estab- 
lished such a criteria as we have outlined 
above, we ask that you support the concept of 
limitations on payments coupled with a legis- 
lative directive to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which requires full con- 
sideration of the various characteristics of 
farming within varying agricultural regions 
and counties. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
back whatever time I may have left, 
again expressing appreciation for the 
generosity of the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I believe I have 7 minutes remain- 
ing. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
myself such time as I may need. 

The Senator from North Dakota is 
right about the merchant marine sub- 
sidy. This is another subsidy which I 
have been unsuccessful in trying to roll 
back. The American merchant marine 
subsidy has gone too far. I will join him 
in cutting it back when the bill is be- 
fore us. He makes a valid point. 

There are many types of subsidies 
which have outlived their need, but we 
have got to start somewhere. The agri- 
culture bill happens to be before us to- 
day. That is the reason we are making 
this attempt here. 

The question has been asked, What is 
wrong with large farmers in America? 
I say there is nothing wrong. This is a 
part of our capitalistic system. I defend 
any farmer who wants to expand his op- 
erations, be he an individual, in partner- 
ship with someone, or a corporation. 
What I object to is dipping into the Fed- 
eral Treasury and paying half a million 
dollar subsidy to help this corporate op- 
eration expand, Let him do it on his 
own initiative. 

The question may be raised in the 
minds of some as to why I, coming from 
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an eastern industrial State, would be 
interested in agriculture. I am interested 
in it from the standpoint of cost to the 
taxpayers and as a member of the Fi- 
nance Committee which must raise the 
taxes to pay for these expenditures. 

Also, I may point out that while I 
come from the second smallest State, 
the county in which I live ranks as the 
fifth county east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains in agricultural production, and it 
outranks in agricultural production any 
county in any of the so-called agricul- 
ture States of the Senators who have 
spoken this afternoon. So I come from 
an agricultural area, and I do under- 
stand these programs—what they do, 
and what they cost, as well as whom 
they benefit. 

The argument has been made that 
Congress has no right to renege on a law 
that has been passed and a contract that 
has been made. They argue that farmers 
who have planted wheat and other crops 
have done so under the law passed by 
Congress, and therefore there is a direct 
commitment. That is true, but my 
amendment does not become effective 
until the 1968 crops for that reason. The 
adoption of this amendment would not 
repudiate outstanding commitments 
made under the law. 

I opposed the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] for 
that same reason; the expenditures had 
been made, and we had the obligation to 
pay the bills. The place to change the 
expenditures is in the future crops. This 
amendment would be effective for the 
crop year 1968. 

Much has been said about the wool 
growers needing this program. I respect 
that argument. It is one of the strongest 
arguments that has been made, but I 
have yet to find a single wool grower 
who appears on this list of large 
payments. 

Let us not pull the wool over the tax- 
payers’ eyes. I point out that when we 
figure this program of expenditures, out 
of the 3-billion-some-odd-million dollars 
lost in the first 3 months of this year, 
$776 million was for cotton, and $1,302,- 
000,000 was for feed grains. So two- 
thirds of the losses sustained thus far 
do not even touch wool; and wool is such 
an insignificant item in the overall total 
that it is included at the bottom of the 
tabulation under the heading Others,“ 
all of which received $10,675,000. 

Earlier today I placed in the RECORD 
the Department of Agriculture report of 
May 9, 1967, covering the first 9 months 
of this fiscal year. This showed the losses 
sustained broken down by crops. 

I say again, you cannot find wool 
mentioned, it is such a small item. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Does 
the Senator include wool payments by 
way of Federal support programs, and 
wheat payments by way of wheat 
certificates? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am in- 
cluding all cash payments as I men- 
tioned before. 

The Senator from Hawaii made a 
rather convincing argument that the 
sugar processors in Hawaii had paid 
about $11 million in taxes on sugar, if 
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I recall correctly, and the producers in 
Hawaii had collected only $9 million in 
subsidy payments during the same year. 

Those figures are correct, but what do 
they prove? I point out that the sugar 
processors in Hawaii did not pay the tax. 
They were only collectors of the tax. The 
tax was paid by the housewives all over 
America who buy this sugar. They merely 
collected it and transmitted it to the 
Government. To say that the processors 
paid this tax is just as erroneous as to 
say that the tobacco companies in North 
Carolina pay the taxes on the cigarettes 
and all tobacco. The man who buys the 
cigarettes and the tobacco pays the tax, 
but it is collected by the manufacturers. 
If we were to carry that argument to an 
extreme, we could say that the whisky 
processors in America, who get no sub- 
sidy, are the only ones who are trying to 
balance the budget. On that basis every- 
body should go off on a drunken spree, 
because there is no subsidy. 

But let us not get into any such di- 
versionary arguments again. As I pointed 
out before, if we are not careful Secre- 
tary McNamara will be coming down and 
saying, The taxes paid by the corporate 
taxpayers are enough to pay the cost of 
the war in Vietnam, and, therefore, no 
individual taxpayer should complain; 
this war is not costing him anything.” 
All taxes are collected by the Federal 
Government, paid into the Treasury, and 
commingled, and the checks are written 
out of the Treasury. 

Another Senator has argued that these 
large subsidy payments are not welfare 
payments. Certainly they are not wel- 
fare payments, but neither are the re- 
cipients of these large subsidies exactly 
paupers. Five large operators in 1966 re- 
ceived checks in excess of $1 million. 
Two of them each received subsidy 
checks in excess of $2 million. There were 
11 farming operations in 1966 that re- 
ceived between $500,000 and $1 million, 
and 258 individuals or corporations re- 
ceived between $100,000 and $500,000. 

Certainly these are not welfare pay- 
ments, but I call to the attention of 
Senators again that the recipients are 
not welfare patients, either. I agree this 
is not a poverty program. Neither are 
these poverty-stricken individuals, and 
in my opinion, we cannot justify going 
into the Federal Treasury and paying 
this type of a subsidy to expand these 
corporate-type operations. 

We have all heard that the agricultural 
program instituted by the late Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, Henry Wal- 
lace, was a socialistic program, one which 
would cost a lot of money, and that he 
had some wild ideas about farm subsi- 
dies. But I should like to read at this 
point an editorial which appeared in the 
Wallace’s Farmer of June 24, 1967. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if I 
have any more time, I shall be glad to 
yield it to the Senator from Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida has 1 minute re- 
maining. 

Mr. HOLLAND. How much time does 
the Senator need? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Five min- 
utes, if I may have it. 
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Mr. HOLLAND, I have no time left on 
the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Delaware may have an additional 
5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator. I read now an editorial 
which appeared in Wallace’s Farmer for 
June 24, 1967. It is entitled No Limit on 
Payments,” and reads as follows: 

No LIMIT on PAYMENTS 

An attempt was made in the House again 
this year to put a $25,000 limit on farm pro- 
gram payments. The attempt failed, as sim- 
ilar attempts failed in previous years. 

Are there any valid objections to a rea- 
sonable ceiling on government payments? 
We would prefer a ceiling of $10,000 per 
year rather than $25,000, but Congress won't 
even approve the higher limit. 

City newspapers regularly send reporters 
to ASC offices to get a list of those who got 
big government checks, The obvious inequity 
of USDA sending a check to a big corporate 
farm operator gives all farmers and farm 
programs a black eye with the general public. 

But we shouldn't give up trying to get pay- 
ment limits enacted. They may help save 
the commercial family farm some day. We 
feel the family farmer should get some gov- 
ernment help in his coming struggle against 
the integrated, multimillion dollar, corpo- 
rate food producer. 


Mr. President, this editorial supports 
my amendment. I will say it points out 
how far we have gone, that, I as a con- 
servative from the East, would here today 
be using an editorial from Henry Wal- 
lace’s paper in support of a conservative 
amendment on the farm program. 

Mr. President, I certainly hope that the 
amendment will be adopted, and I repeat 
again, the acceptance of this amendment 
does not mean that the Government 
reneges on any commitment made to any 
farmer anywhere in the United States for 
the crops he has produced or will pro- 
duce in the calendar year 1967. We have 
a perfect right, as every one of the speak- 
ers herefore has admitted, to modify 
that program for the future if Congress 
sees fit to do so. But we have an obliga- 
tion, when we do, to modify it for the 
year in advance. 

It will not be long before we shall be 
asking the American people to consider 
the question of whether we should or 
should not increase income taxes. Cer- 
tainly, if we are going to cut back on 
government spending, we must start by 
cutting back on these programs as they 
are before us for a vote. I simply do not 
see, as one individual, any basis for con- 
tinuing to pay these huge subsidies to 
the large corporate-type operations. I 
think the strength of the foundation of 
America is based on the small individual 
family farm. My amendment would give 
to that small farmer a direct advantage 
over the large farmer in that he could 
collect his $10,000 cash in benefits of the 
program, whereas the others would oper- 
ate on a free market. 

I say again, this does not affect one 
iota the price support programs, because 
they come under other laws. This amend- 
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ment does not put a limitation on the 
price support programs, or the amount 
that can be loaned for price support 
programs; it does limit the direct cash 
subsidy payments for land diversion, 
and so forth. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I think 
the Senator would be correct, so far as 
some price support programs are con- 
cerned; but I think he would have to 
agree that in order to make this effective 
on the sugar program, we would have to 
rewrite the whole program. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator is correct, to the extent that this is 
looked upon as a price support for the 
sugar producers. It could be argued that 
sugar supports are paid as direct cash 
payments. But why should we not place 
a limit on the amount we would pay to 
the sugar producers. The average indi- 
vidual producer does not collect more 
than $10,000 per year. 

I conclude my remarks by saying that 
while I recognize that the tax on sugar 
may offset the amount of the subsidy 
paid to the sugar producers, to me that 
is no more of an argument than to say 
that since the income taxes paid by 
thousands of American farmers more 
than offset their subsidies that too is a 
free program. We are merely belaboring 
the point and dodging the real issue. The 
real issue here is, do we want to continue 
paying out Federal Treasury checks for 
$500,000, $1 million, or $100,000, to these 
corporate farmers? 

This is not a price support program. 
This is a payment for not producing. 

The Senator from Texas argued that 
these large farmers need the subsidy be- 
cause they have to pay a higher mini- 
mum wage today if they are employing 
over seven employees. 

This provision has nothing to do with 
the wages they pay. It has to do with 
what they collect on the portion of the 
farm which they are not operating. Con- 
sequently, there is no way in which work 
is involved with the exception of the 
work that is involved when the individual 
collects the check, takes it to the bank, 
and cashes it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a list of the cash payments in 
excess of $50,000 as compiled by the 
Sontag of Agriculture be printed in 


8 being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Payments of $1,000,000 and over under ASCS 


programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 
loans) 


CALIFORNIA 

Griffen, Inc., Huron (Fresno 
1 — 

South Lake Farms, Five Points 


$2, 397, 073 
1, 468, 696 


2, 807, 638 
Salyer Land Co., Corcoran (Kings 


County) 1, 014, 860 


HAWAII 
Hawaiian Commercial & Sugar 


Co., Honolulu (State office)... 1, 236, 355 
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Payments of $500,000 to $999,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 
loans) 

ARIZONA 

Farmers Investment Co., 
(Maricopa Count) 

Youngker Farms, Buckeye (Mari- 


copa Count) 7 2 508, 988 
CALIFORNIA 

Vista Del Lland, Firebaugh (Fresno 

9 —T— caine 622, 840 
Boston Ranch Co., Lemoore (Fresno 

o TTT 506, 061 
Kern County Land Co., Bakersfield 

CEetn Coa — — 652, 057 
West:ake Farms, Stratford (Kings 

SS fen E E a 622, 569 

FLORIDA 

South Puerto Rico Sugar Co., South 

Bay (Palm Beach County) 576, 433 

HAWAII 

Lihue Plantation Co., Ltd., Hono- 

lulu (State office) _-.-------.- 577, 426 
Oahu Sugar Co., Honolulu (State 

ü AATTVTTTdTdTdTTTT ie aae a so to 526, 171 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd., 

Honolulu (State office 516, 520 

PUERTO RICO 

Luce & Co., Aguirre (Mayaguez 

S8» osso-~o oe AE 518, 224 


Payments of $100,000 to $499,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 
loans) 

ALABAMA 


E. F. Mauldin, Town Creek (Law- 


rence County) $101, 398 


O. L. Hilburn, 
County) 
Goodyear Farms, Litchfield Park 
(Maricopa County) 
Bogle Farms, Chandler (Maricopa 
COU) nce eee nena 
D. R. Hiett, Mesa (Maricopa Coun- 
— — —— 
Waddell Ranch Co., Waddell (Mari- 
copa County) i 
Fridenmaker 
(Maricopa County)) 
Abel Bros., Tolleson 
County) 
F. C. Layton, Tolleson (Maricopa 
County) 
Ben Riggs & Son, Chandler (Mari- 
copa County)) -=n 
Ed Ambrose, Buckeye (Maricopa 
8 T ——— 
J. L. Hodges Farming Co., Buckeye 
(Maricopa County)) 
Bkw Farms, Inc., Marana (Pima 
County) 
John Kai, Marana (Pima County) 
John J. and Ola V. Lord, Tucson 
(Pima County)) iaaio co assenti 
Kirby Hughes, Marana 
County) 
C & V Sheep & Cattle Co., Inc., 
Maricopa (Pinal County)) 
Red River Land Co., Stanfield 
(Pinal County) 
Hamilton Farms, Eloy (Pinal Coun- 


. — 116, 000 
275, 056 
268, 584 
180, 887 
139, 187 
130, 396 
129, 358 


— arate —— 126, 358 
115, 602 
114, 975 
114, 619 


285, 508 
200, 411 


118, 667 
112, 017 


453, 328 
362, 138 
347, 810 


County) 
Ak Chin Enterprises, 
(Pinal County) 
Pima Community Farms, Sacaton 
enn, 
Arizona Farming Co., Eloy (Pinal 
County) 
L-4 Ranches, Inc., 
(Pinal County) iiia, 
Coury Bros., Queen Creek (Pinal 
County) 


KKK 317. 742 
278, 422 
273, 303 
218, 523 


213, 861 
193, 437 
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Payments of $100,000 to $499,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 
loans) - Continued 

ARIzZONA—continued 


W. T. Golston Farms, Stanfield 


(Pinal. County)) ee $188, 873 
Kirby Hughes, Tucson (Pinal 

Courty) -nearer an =n ee 185, 163 
Thunderbird Farms, Phoenix 

(Pinal County)) 158, 880 


J. A. Roberts, Casa Grande (Pinal 
County)) 8 
Imperial Valley Cattle Co., Arizona 
City (Pinal County) 
Rancho Tierra Prieta, Eloy (Pinal 
County) 
Talla Farms, Inc., Stanfield (Pinal 
County) 
Ray Farms Co., Litchfield Park 
Eule 
Isom & Isom, Casa Grande (Pinal 
Dung — 
Milton P. Smith, Jr., 
(Pinal County)) ennei na 
Santa Cruz Farms, Inc., Eloy (Pinal 
County) 
Paul Brophy, Casa Grande (Pinal 
County) 
McCarthy Hildebrand Farms, Eloy 
(Pinal County) 
McFarland & Hanson Ranches, 
Coolidge (Pinal County)) 
Anderson Bros., Casa Grande (Pinal 
County) 


155, 276 
154, 243 
148, 291 


142, 695 


134, 239 
132, 166 
125, 962 
109, 875 


109, 256 


108, 315 
107, 453 
105, 266 


te Re GOAN Ee ee 102, 095 
Barkley Co. of Arizona, Somerton 

(Yuma Oounty) 2 
Bruce Church, Inc., Yuma (Yuma 

TTT 
J. W. Olberg, Yuma (Yuma Coun- 

17777 
Colorado River Trading Co., Parker 

(Yuma County) -= 
Jones Ranches, Eloy (Yuma Coun- 


324, 588 
260, 911 
207, 588 
166, 030 
151, 858 


jg MAA: A — — —— 
Texas Hill Farms, Yuma (Yuma 
„ ae a. 
Ben Simmons, Parker 
TTT 
Sherrill Lafollette, Phoenix (Yuma 
County) 


138, 920 
128, 941 
102, 512 


ARKANSAS 


M. K. Kuhn & B. K. Happell & VRC, 
(Crittenden County)) 
Bond Plitg. Co., Clarkedale (Crit- 
TTT 
Arkansas State Penitentlary, Grady 
(Lincoln Count) 
George Yarbrough, England (Lo- 
,, ok cunsndsaen: 
Howe Lumber Co., Inc., Wabash 
(Phillips County)) 
Brooks Griffin, Elaine 
Som ĩð ᷣ e 
Keiser Supply Co., Keiser (south- 
ern Mississippi County)) 
Wesson Farms, Inc., Victoria 
(southern Mississippi County) 
Rufus C. Branch, Joiner (southern 
Mississippi County)) 
Armorel Planting Co., Armorel 
(southern Mississippi County) 
J. G. Adams and Son, Hughes (St. 
Francis County) 


Five Points Ranch, Inc., Five Points 
(Fresno County)) 
Airway Farms, Inc., Fresno (Fresno 
County) 
Jack Harris, Inc., Five Points (Fres- 
no County) 
Sullivan & Gragnani, Tranquillity 
(Fresno County)) 
McCarthy & Hildebrand, Burrel 
(Fresno County) 


215, 525 
107, 674 
122, 090 
126, 351 
255, 822 
158, 405 
444, 654 
177, 083 
118, 024 
102, 405 
136, 021 


471, 583 
364,177 


344, 672 


290, 914 
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Payments of $100,000 to $499,999 under ASCS 


Payments of $100,000 to $499,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans )—Continued 
CALIFOoRNIA—continued 


Schramm Ranches, Inc., San Joa- 
quin (Fresno County) .---------- 
Timco, Mendota (Fresno County) 
Redfern Ranches, Inc., Dos Palos 
(Fresno County) 
Colt Ranch, Inc., Mendota (Fresno 
County) 
Wm H. Noble, Kerman (Fresno 
County) 
Frank C. Diener Ranch, Five Points 
(Fresno County) 


W. J. Deal, Mendota (Fresno 
Count? staan 
Raymond Thomas, Inc., Madera 
(Fresno County) .------------- 
M. J. & R. S. Allen, Coalinga 


(Fresno County 
Hugh Bennett, Firebaugh (Fresno 
County) 
Pilibos Bros., Inc., Fresno (Fresno 
County) 
V. C. Britton, Firebaugh (Fresno 
S %⏑‚ bee a ee ee 
J. E. O'Neill, Inc., Fresno (Fresno 
County) 
Linneman Ranches, Inc., Dos Palos 
(Fresno County) 
Harnish Five Points, Five Points 
(Fresno County)) 


Ryan Bros., Mendota (Fresno 
Sr A 
Telles Ranch, Inc., Firebaugh 


(Fresno County) naennn 
Wood Ranches, Lemoore (Fresno 
11111 
H. B. Murphy Co., Brawley (Im- 
perial County)) 
Elmore Co., Brawley 
County) 
Jack Elmore, Brawley (Imperial 
County) 
Russell Bros. Rches, Inc., Calipatria 
(Imperial County) 
W. E. Young & W. E. Young, Jr., 
Calipatria (Imperial County) 
Irvine Co., El Centro (Imperial 
T 
C. T. Dearborn, Calipatria (Imperial 
County) 
Sinclair Rehes, Calipatria (Imperial 
County) 
J. H. Benson Est., Brawley (Im- 
Pin County) _................ 
Antone Borchard Co., Brawley (Im- 
perial County)) 
Salton Sea Farms, Calipatria (Im- 
perial County)) 22 
Stephen H. Elmore, Brawley (Im- 
rn eee 
Donald H. Cox, Brawley (Imperial 
County) 
Neil Fifield Co., Brawley (Imperial 
County) 
Wynne & Elmore, Calipatria (Im- 
perial County) 22 
Stafford Hannon, Brawley 
perial COunty)) 
Adamek & Dessert, Seeley (Im- 
perial County 
S. A. Camp Farms Co., Shafter 
(Kern County) eaim aa msaiins 
Miller & Lux, Bakersfield (Kern 
County) 
M & R Sheep Co., Oildale (Kern 
County) 
Giumarra Vineyard Corp., Bakers- 
field (Kern County)) 
Houchin Bros, Farming Buttonwil- 
low (Kern County) 
W. B. Camp & Sons, Bakersfield 
(Hern e ee 
O. M. Bryant, Jr., Pond (Kern 
County) 


$270, 600 
250, 005 


203, 061 
184, 625 
166, 794 
161, 522 
153, 560 
153, 279 
153, 037 
149, 917 
140, 079 
122, 216 
116, 564 
113, 742 
113, 291 
110, 198 
108, 398 
104, 213 
358, 079 
287, 026 
197, 219 
189, 608 
181, 182 
179, 737 
150, 859 
141, 045 
140, 576 
133, 201 
128, 762 
126, 243 
100, 196 
107, 892 
104, 585 
101, 387 
100, 184 
426, 922 
299, 051 
286, 949 
246, 882 
245, 313 
192, 080 
180, 443 
173, 014 


programs, 19.6 (excluding price-support 
loans) —Continued 
CALIFORNIA—continued 

c. J. Vignolo, Shafter (Kern 

% —— eee $169, 677 
Reynold M. Mettler, Bakersfield 

(Kern County) 5r nianna 129, 743 
Tejon Ranch Co., Bakersfield (Kern 

% 0 121, 096 
Em. H. Mettler & Sons, Shafter 

(Kern County)) 111, 918 
Bidart Bros., Bakersfield (Kern 

G AAA TTT 109, 615 
McKittrick Ranch, Bakersfield 

(Kern County. —.-.-...2-5.--..- 107, 247 
Cattani Bros., Bakersfield (Kern 

County) <..nccnee —2 105, 318 
Wheeler Farms, Bakersfield (Kern 

OGUNY) -nananana a 100, 259 
West Haven Farming Co., Tulare 

(Kings County)) 289, 841 
Vernon L. Thomas, Inc., Huron 

(Kings County) annannnnnn 285, 953 
J. G. Stone Land Co., Stratford 

(Kings County)) 232, 851 
Gilkey Farms, Inc., Corcoran (Kings 

Crate) aaa a ea e ea 189, 048 
Borba Bros., Riverdale (Kings 

or 154, 573 
Kern River Delta Farms, Wasco 

(Kern County) 153, 323 
Boyett Farming, Corcoran (Kings 

SEA IL A K AE AE E E E 117, 265 
Nichols Farms, Inc., Hanford (Kings 

Sh, 8 112, 677 
R. A. Rowan Co., Los Angeles (Kings 

OMET) ceuen 100, 778 
Red Top Ranch, Red Top (Madera 

don, — 133, 555 
Bowles Farming Co., Los Banos 

(Merced County) 141, 375 
Wilco Produce, Blythe (Riverside 

COUNTY) a we sarees aaa Stier 296, 484 
Riverview Farm & Cattle Co., Blythe 

(Riverside County)) 266, 654 
Clarence Robinson, Blythe (River- 

side County)) 139, 745 
John Norton Farms, Blythe (River- 

side County) O 128, 735 
Kennedy Brothers, Indio (Riverside 

KONDIS e ete t a toot ane 107, 466 
C. J. Shannon & Sons, Tulare (Tu- 

{Ola eee 230, 572 
E. L. Wallace, Woodland (Yola 

e ee ee 149, 636 


E. L. Wallace & Sons, Woodland 
(Yola County)) 
Heldrick Farms, Inc., Woodland 
dort) —;8 


COLORADO 


Olive W. Garvey, Garvey Farms 
Management Co., Colby, Kans. 
(Kiowa County)) 

Baughman Farms, Inc., 5 
Kans. (Kit Carson County) 

FLORIDA 

Talisman Sugar Corp. Belle Glade 
(Palm Beach County 

Florida Sugar Corp., Belle Glade 
(Palm Beach County) 

A. Duda Sons, Inc., Oviedo (Palm 
Beach County)... -~.d.qenennoen= 

715 Farms, Ltd., Pahokee (Palm 
Beach County) 

Closter Farms, Inc., Belle Glade 
(Palm Beach County)) 

HAWAII 

Pioneer Mill Co., Honolulu (State 
onlee een enenctcnennncese 

Ewa Plantation Co., Honolulu 
(State office) _.----------------- 

Kekaha Sugar Co., Ltd., Honolulu 
(SURGE OMICS) TTT 

Kohala Sugar Co., Honolulu (State 
office) 

Grove Farm Co., Inc., Lihue (State 
office) 


105, 443 
103, 722 


107, 110 
286, 358 


362, 477 
151, 146 
130, 064 
113, 336 
100, 475 


489, 369 
458, 220 
422, 001 
420, 019 
376, 678 


18871 


Payments of $100,000 to $499,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans) —Continued 
HAwan continued 
Laupahoehoe Sugar Co., Honolulu 
(State ofnlce) annSrnsninn 
Honckaa Sugar Co., Honolulu 
Sone 


Hamakua Mill Co., Honolulu (State 
JSC 8 
McBryde Sugar Co., Ltd., Honolulu 
(State omce) 
Hutchinson Sugar Co., Ltd., Hono- 
lulu (State office 
Puna Sugar Co., Ltd., Honolulu 
e 
Kahuku Plantation Co., Honolulu 
ohne oe 
Gayaud Robinson, Makaweli (State 
office) 


INDIANA 
William Gehring, Inc., Rensselaer 
(Jasper County)) 
IOWA 
Francis Wisor Gooselake (Clinton 
County) 
Amana Society, 
ows County)... cena 


The Garden City Co., Garden City 
(Kearny County) 


LOUISIANA 


Scopena Plantation, Bossier City 
%%% / 2.5.605. 
J. P. Brown, Lake Providence (East 
Carroll Parish) 
Epps Plantation, Epps (East Car- 
roll Parish) 
South Coast Corp., Mathews (La- 
fourche Pari). 
Southdown, Inc., Thibodaux (La- 
fourche Parish) 
J. H. Williams, Natchitoches 
(Natchitoches Paris)) 
Sterling Sugars, Inc., Franklin (St. 
Mary Parish) 


Delta and Pine Land Co., Scott 
(Bolivar County) 
Robbins and Long, Rosedale (Bol- 
ivar County) 
Dan Seligman, 
County) 
Kline Planting Co., Alligator (Coa- 
homa County) 
Roundaway Planting Co., Alligator 
(Coahoma County) 
Fred Tavoleti & Sons. Clarksdale 
(Coahoma County) 
John B. & F. B. McKee, Friar Point 
(Coahoma County)) 
Oakhurst Co., Clarksdale (Coahoma 
County) 
J. H. Sherard & Son, Sherard (Coa- 
homa County) 
Pal Sanders, Walls (De Soto Coun- 
ty) 
Topanco Caine Farm, Lake Cor- 
morant (De Soto County) 
B. W. Smith Planting Co.. Louise 
(Humphreys County) 
Blanche R. Slough, in care of T. L. 
Reed III, Belzoni (Humphreys 
MUIR ies O — 
Buckhorn Planting Co., R.R. 2, 
Greenwood (Laflore County) =-=- 
Four Fifths Plantation, R.R. 3, 
Greenwood (Laflore County) --- 
West, Inc., R.R 1, Sidon (Laflore 
County) 
Wildwood Plantation, R.R. 3, 
Greenwood (Laflore County)) 
The Branw Farm, Schlater (Leflore 
County) 
Harrison Evans, Shuqualak (Noxu- 
bee County) 


$359,2639 


358, 627 
335, 885 
317, 639 
312, 986 
302, 336 
208, 135 
183, 761 


103, 540 


100, 189 
155, 006 


100, 032 


118, 608 
162, 051 
103, 962 
281, 823 
163, 868 
132, 285 
116, 530 


468, 529 
132, 609 
124, 515 
118, 618 
116, 592 
104, 210 
103, 950 
103, 561 
103, 184 
154, 390 
106, 773 
124, 954 


124, 354 
161, 595 
124, 124 
121, 014 
117, 042 
102, 206 
189, 729 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Payments of $100,000 to $499,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans )—Continued 
MiIssissipPi—continued 
Yandell Bros., Vance (Quitman 


Og) ee ee ee 
Pantherburn Co., Panther Burn 
(Sharkey County)) 


Cameta Plantation, Inc., Anguilla 
(Sharkey County) 
Mrs. E. C. Eastland, Doddsville 
(Sunflower County) 
Duncan Farms, Inc., No. 2, Inver- 
ness (Sunflower County) 
Roy Flowers, Mattson (Tallahatchie 
County) 
M. T. Hardy, Webb, (Tallahatchie 
County)) 
Mike P. Sturdivant, Glendora (Tal- 
lahatchie County) 
H. R. Watson & 
(Tunica County) 
Live Oak Plantation, Arcola (Wash- 
ington County) 
Potter Bros., Inc., Arcola (Wash- 
ington County) 
Husbandville Plantation, care of 
W. T. Robertson, Holly Ridge 
(Washington County) 
Torrey Wood & Son, Hollandale 
(Washington County) 
Trail Lake Plantation, 
(Washington County) 
W. T. Touchberry, care of Peru 
Plantation, Glen Allan (Washing- 
ton County) 
Dean & Co., Tribbett (Washington 
——T—T—T——— 
R. A. Ingram, Leland (Washington 
County) 


MONTANA 
Campbell Farming, Hardin (Big 
Horn County) 


State of Montana, Helena (Sheri- 
Gan Gon . 


NEW MEXICO 


NORTH CAROLINA 
McNair Farms, Inc., T. J. Harris, 
Red Springs (Hoke County) 
OHIO 
Ward Walton & Associates Inc., Up- 
per Sandusky (Marion County) 
OREGON 
Cunningham Sheep Co., Pendleton 
(Umatilla County) 
PUERTO RICO 
A. Roig Sucrs., Humacao (May- 


Guaga- 
nilla (Mayaguez County) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
R. Mayes, Mayesville (Sumter 
ty) 


W. 


(Cameron County) 
Edwin P. Carroll, Panhandle (Car- 

son County) 
Hill Farms, Hart (Castro County) AR 


$127, 923 


112, 884 
105, 164 
129, 997 
115, 419 
162, 647 
110, 625 
106, 533 
109, 801 
188, 455 
154, 232 


123, 522 
118, 143 
115, 179 


114, 849 
110, 646 
110, 181 


164, 351 
337, 345 


148, 608 
158, 261 


195, 053 


127, 850 


107, 647 


349, 095 
308, 294 
274, 403 
131, 385 
117, 900 


167, 083 


192, 958 
274, 719 
112, 592 
103, 134 


130, 093 
142,119 


Payments of $100,000 to $499,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans) —Continued 
TEXAS continued 
Ware Farms Co., Dimmitt (Castro 


fn. —— A 
Carl Easterwood, Dimmitt (Castro 
Pc! 
Jimmie Cluck, Hart (Castro 
( 


J. K. Griffith, Morton (Cochran 
County) 
John A. Wheeler, Lorenzo (Cochran 
County) 
Weaver, 
0 — 625 
Taft McGee, Hereford (Deaf Smith 
CORRE) — ͤ——— 
Perrin Bros., Hereford (Deaf Smith 
.. — — Sa 
R. C. Goodwin, Hereford (Deaf 
Smith County)) 
Lee Moor Farms, Clint (El Paso 
P %FFFTT—T—T—T—T———— 
Texas Department of Corrections. 
Central Farm 520, Sugarland 
(Fort Bend County) 
Ercell Givens, Abernathy 
CORNET) S E SEA T 
Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr., Houston 2 
(Hidalgo County)) 
Sebastian Cotton & Grain Corp., 
Sebastian (Hidalgo County)) 
Helen Engelman Stegle, 
(Hidalgo Count) 2 
Krenmueller Farms, San Juan (Hi- 


dalgo Count) 
R. T. Hoover Farms, Fabens (Huds- 
peth County)) 
O. L. Ranch, Dell City (Hudspeth 
County) 


Pendell and Roseta Farms, Eagle 
Pass (Maverick County) 
Sun Valley Farms, Inc., Fort Stock- 
ton (Pecos County) 
Clark & Roberts, Pecos (Red River 
County) 


Worsham Bros., Pecos (Reeves 
COURIER ir net eee 
U-Bar Land and Cattle Co., Pecos 
(Reeves County) ~.......-...... 
Kesey Bros., Pecos (Reeves 
STT 


Kenneth Lindemann, Pecos (Reeves 
„ e rennet 
Mi Vida Farms, Inc., Pecos (Reeves 
County) 55 — =. os. ee eee 
John W. Nigliazzo, Hearne (Robert- 


Fowler E. McDaniel, Tulia (Swisher 
—TbT0TT—T—T—T—TTT 
W. T. Waggoner trust estate, Ver- 
non (Wilbarger County) = 
WASHINGTON 
Broughton Land Co., Dayton (Co- 
lumbia County)) 
State of Washington, Department 
of Natural Resources, Ephrata 
(Lincoln County) 


101, 778 
275, 921 
167, 922 
111, 136 
129, 080 
109, 488 
109, 212 
101, 494 


288, 911 
152, 727 
152, 352 
138, 190 
121, 889 
102, 879 
101, 801 
240,518 
119, 233 
134, 586 
100, 733 
135, 048 
159, 810 
173, 407 
217, 126 
178, 822 
165, 622 
146, 773 
113, 701 
110, 526 
138, 880 
141, 236 
128, 007 


103, 545 


125, 552 


Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans) 
ALABAMA 
W. L. Corcoran, Eufaula (Barbour 
6 ——— —— 
Ben F. Bowden, Eufaula (Barbour 
S —— — 
Joe I. McHugh, 
COUNGY) — ——. —— 
G. T. Hamilton, Hillsboro (Lawrence 
County) 


July 13, 


1967 


Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans) —Continued 


tinued 
Grady Windle Parker, 
(Lawrence County)) 
T. J. Jones, Sprott (Perry County) 
ARIZONA 
Luckett Farms, Bowie (Cochise 
Count) eee 
M. H. Barnes, San Simon (Cochise 
County) ....<-.ne<s==Seeeeee 
Eaton Fruit Co., Inc., Willcox (Co- 
chise County) 
Gus Arzberger, 
Count) eee 
H. L. Anderson, Peoria (Maricopa 
OCount j)) eee 
Southmountain Farms, Inc., Laveen 
(Maricopa County)) 
A. J. Lewis, Scottsdale (Maricopa 
County)) 8 
Hardesty Bros., Buckeye (Maricopa 
County) ...u.<..<=~ss8 See 
Morrison Bros., Higley (Maricopa 
County)) 
Wallace Bales, Buckeye (Maricopa 
County) a6 ee eee 
Harris Cattle Co., Chandler (Mari- 
copa County)) 2 
Sutton Bros., Phoenix (Maricopa 
County) 
Woodrow Lewis, Chandler (Maricopa 
County), 2-3 e E E 
Henry L. Voss, Phoenix (Maricopa 
Sr 
H. C. McGarity, Buckeye (Maricopa 
County) 
King Farms, Buckeye (Maricopa 
County) 
Power Ranches, Inc., Higley (Mari- 
CORE SOU} one fan ae ne 
James A. Wilson, Phoenix (Mari- 
copa,.County) ANEA 
S. L. Narramore, Phoenix (Maricopa 
CORRES) painaen teeter onion 
Vantex Land & Development (Mari- 
e 
Don H. Bennett, Buckeye (Maricopa 
T 
Robert B. Coplen, Laveen (Maricopa 
( ——T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—— a ae 
Leyton Woolf, Glendale (Maricopa 
County) 
Raymond D. Schnepf, Queen Creek 
(Maricopa County) 
Dougherty Ranch, Phoenix (Mari- 
copa County)) 
Gilbert Turner, Buckeye (Maricopa 
fe | a ae 
Phelps & Palmer, Mesa (Maricopa 
Ce g lS S 
James M. Hamilton, Chandler (Mar- 
10 County) Y 
Arena Co. of Arizona, 
(Maricopa County)) 
S & P Farms, Inc., Gila Bend (Mari- 
copa County) nea 
W. H. Haggard, Jr., Buckeye (Mari- 
cope: County) - en 
D. L. Hadley, Chandler (Maricopa 
County): / eee 
Jacob S. Stephens, Buckeye (Mari- 
copa County) 
Barney-Mecham, Queen Creek (Mar- 
icopa County) 
M. I. Vance & J. A. Mortensen, Jr., 
Tempe ( County) 
R. D. Beebe & Sons, Mesa (Mari- 
1 9 
M. Gorrell. Buckeye (Maricopa 


Dou. eee 
copa County) 
Dobson & Patterson, Mesa (Maricopa 
County) 


855, 974 
55. 330 


88, 884 
70, 660 
63, 152 
50, 372 
96,915 
94, 381 
92, 852 
92, 520 
92, 072 
85, 210 
84, 639 
82, 705 
79, 080 
77, 989 
TT, 053 
73, 116 
72, 627 
71, 568 
71, 039 
68, 938 
68, 775 
65, 698 
64, 888 
63, 971 
63, 287 
63, 128 
62, 501 
60, 852 
60, 437 
59, 122 
58, 686 
58, 654 
58, 127 
57, 470 
57, 359 
56, 920 
56, 854 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans )—Continued 
arIzona—continued 
Arthur E. Price, Chandler (Maricopa 


County) 
Salt River Farms, Mesa (Maricopa 
County) 
Kempton & Snedigar, Tempe (Mari- 


Copa COUDKY J 
Ted Siek, Glendale (Maricopa 
County) )): eaten ean 
Eldon K. Parish, Phoenix (Mohave 
County) e a esate 
Argee Farms, Inc., Tuscon (Pima 
Son)! —— 


C. & W. Ranches, 
(Pima County 
Avra Land & Cattle, Tuscon (Pima 
County) 
Luckett Farms, Cortaro, Tucson 
(Pima Sountyf)7 
Hughes, Marana (Pima 


County) 
Diwan Ranches, Inc., Casa Grande 
(Pinal County) 
L Z Farms, Inc., Casa Grande (Pinal 
County) 
Sunset Ranches, Inc., Elroy (Pinal 
County) 
Empire Farms, Eloy (Pinal County) 


Bud Anti, Inc., Red Rock (Pinal 
TTT 
Edward Preetzer, Eloy (Pinal 
. ͤ KVV 
P. S. Thompson, Eloy (Pinal 
QUO) asi i tees eeteemnen af eens 
H. L. Holland, Coolidge (Pinal 
T 


Combs & Clegg Ranches, Inc., Queen 
Creek (Pinal County)) 
McFaddin Ranches, Inc., Casa 
Grande (Pinal County) 
Wilbur Wuertz, Casa Grande (Pinal 
County) 
Anderson-Palmisand Fms, Maricopa 
(Pinal County) saaan A 


Grant E. Petrson, Coolidge (Pinal 
d e O E ER RA 
Jack Ralson, Maricopa (Pinal 
. — ores sate 
M. M. Alexander, Eloy (Pinal 
Z ard ST 
O. Ray Robinson, Eloy (Pinal 
ESSE 
Chas. Urrea & Sons, Mesa (Pinal 
K — — 
Rex Neely, Chandler (Pinal 
h 0 
Pinal Farms, Inc., Stanfield (Pinal 
C 
K. K. Skousen, Chandler (Pinal 
e e 
Duane Ellsworth, Queen Creek 


(Pinal OGounty)) anana 
O. J. & L. Farms, Inc., Casa Grande 
(Pinal County) 
Emmett Jobe, Queen Creek (Pinal 


TTTTT——T—T—T—T—— 
Independent Gin Co., Casa Grande 
(Pinal County) uananunm am 
Saguaro Farms, Florence (Pinal 
9 a eS EE 
Dunn Farms, Maricopa (Pinal 
Sn ese es 
Crouch Bros., Maricopa (Pinal 
County) oc sc ease aeeneee 
N. S. Cooper, Casa Grande (Pinal 
OGBEN Gy) T TTT 


Alex & Norman Pretzer, Eloy (Pinal 


r a = 
Finley Bros., Gilbert (Pinal 
Sonn, cesarean saeee a= seer 
Marathon Farms, Casa Grande 


(Pinal. County)) 2 


52, 570 
52, 361 
51, 646 
51,512 
50, 966 
74, 885 
92, 541 
86, 358 
75, 268 
65, 813 
53, 147 
50, 023 
95, 536 
93, 281 
92, 119 


91,171 
90, 905 


88, 205 
84, 779 
84, 599 
83, 572 
82, 019 
80, 943 
80, 866 
80, 137 
78, 998 
78, 618 
78, 030 
75, 902 
74, 709 
74, 655 
74, 077 
73, 507 
72, 612 
71,355 
70, 814 
69, 815 
69, 635 
67, 587 
65, 637 
64, 653 
64, 162 
63, 453 
61, 768 


Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans )—Continued 
AnoNA - continued 

J. H. Farms, Coolidge (Pinal 

Conntyy) ( ͤ A AAA 


M. H. Montgomery, Casa Grande 
(Pinal. Sgunty)) . — 


Telles Ranch, Inc., Eloy (Pinal 
(((( TTT 
Robert D. Bechtel, Coolidge (Pinal 
!( SE RR, eR a 
Bud Blum, Casa Grande (Pinal 
% ee See eae 8 Se ee 
J. B. Johnston, Phoenix (Pinal 
S pee eee cle, SOS NCHS RIOR RETN 
Kortsen & Kortsen, Stanfield (Pinal 
Harti! a 


Buckshot Farms, Inc., 
(Pinal. County)) „„ 


Roy Wales, Queen Creek (Pinal 
or,, e E 
Gilbert Bros., Casa Grande (Pinal 
GOURCY)! Stee eee: 
John Smith, Maricopa (Pinal 
A 
R. P. Anderson, Coolidge (Pinal 
Derr SPR IO HARE BE ore 


Attaway Ranches Trust, Coolidge 
(Pinal Count; 
Otice Self, Stanfield (Pinal County) 
R. W. Neely, Florence (Pinal Coun- 
ty) 
Sunshine Valley Ranches, Eloy (Pi- 
nal County) 
C. V. Hanna, Coolidge (Pinal Coun- 
c 
Hamilton Farms, Inc., Florence (Pi- 
mal, County) =e 2c nemo ncn 
Earl Hughes, Gadsden (Yuma Coun- 
enti ae ER CRS cee RR 2 
Woods Co., Yuma (Yuma County) 
James A, Wilson, Phoenix (Yuma 
County) 
C and V Growers, Inc., Maricopa 
(Yuma County)) 7 u 
Wm, M. Harrison, Yuma (Yuma 
County) 
M and V Farms, Ehrenberg (Yuma 
c 
Glen Holt, Parker (Yuma County) 
Clayton Farms, Ehrenberg (Yuma 
County) 


ARKANSAS 
Alpe Bros., Crawfordsville (Crit- 
tenden County 
J. F. Twist Plantation, Twist (Crit- 
tenden County) 
Allen Helms, Clarkedale (Crittenden 
County) 
Carlson Bros., Marion (Crittenden 
/ TT 
N. S. Garrott & Sons, Proctor (Orit- 
tenden County) ===- 
Mallory Farms, Chatfield (Critten- 
den Gang) hen nen eee 


Pacco, Inc., Turrell (Crittenden 
A 
Pirani & Sons, Turrell (Crittenden 
INDY Se ir eee ars E O 


Bruins Ping Co., Hughes (Crittenden 
7 ˙ A 
J O E Beck Trust, Hughes (Critten- 
Men: unte. scm 
Carter Planting Co., 
(Crittenden County)) 
Richland Plan, Inc., Hughes (Crit- 
tenden County) 
O. W. Rodgers, West Memphis (Orit- 
tenden County) 
Lake Plantation, care of L. Taylor, 
Jr., Hughes (Crittenden County) 
H. E. Cupples, Hughes (Crittenden 
A en eens ES a 
Bloodworth Co., Crawfordsville 
(Crittenden County) 
E. H. Clarke & Co., Hughes (Crit- 
tenden County)) 
Wiliam B. Rhodes Co., 
(Orittenden County) 


860, 772 
60, 711 
60, 288 
59, 613 
59, 428 
56, 210 
55, 057 
55, 048 
54, 786 
54, 391 
54. 118 
53, 665 


52, 971 
52, 770 


52, 534 
51, 342 
50, 640 
50, 279 


99, 410 
81, 953 


76,929 
75, 526 
70, 132 


65, 509 
64, 849 


53, 613 


90, 621 
89, 412 
88, 385 
80, 109 
74, 174 
73, 489 
73, 000 
72, 129 
71, 569 
71,841 


67. 581 


63, 720 
63. 324 
62, 879 


55, 999 
54, 887 


51, 492 
51, 181 
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James W. Young, Jr., Crawfordsville 
(Crittenden County)) 
Ragland Plant, Inc., care of C. G. 
Morgan, Hughes (Crittenden 
County) uo eo oso see 
D & J, Inc., Crawfordsville (Crit- 
tenden County)) 
O'Neal & Son, Inc., Crawfordsville 
(Orittenden County) 
Nickey-Eason Plantation, 
(Crittenden County) 
E. D. McKnight, Parkin (Cross 
County) 
H. P. Sisk, Parkin (Cross County) 
J. H. Johnston, Jr., Birdeye (Cross 
County) 
Elms Planting Corp., 
(Jefferson County)) 2 
Cornerstone Farm & Gin Co., Pine 
Bluff (Jefferson County)) 
B. N. Word Co., Inc., Wabbaseka 
(Jefferson County) 
Lawrence E. Taylor, Bradley (La- 
fayette County) 
Sweet Bros., Widener (Lee County) 
H. T. Dillahunty & Sons, Hughes 
(Lee County) 
O. E. Yancey & Sons, Marianna (Lee 
County) 
Miller Farms, Inc., Marianna (Lee 
County) 
Holthof Bros., Gould 
County) 
H. R. Wood & Son, Inc., Grady (Lin- 
coln County 
Price Plantation, Inc., Garland (Mil- 
r.. —— 
Ralph Abramson, Holly Grove (Mon- 
Ren ee 
Highland Lake Farm, 46 Waverly 
Wood, Helena (Phillips County) 
Alexander Farms, Inc., 46 Waverly 
Wood, Helena (Phillips County) 
Wood-Sanderlin Farm, Crumrod 
(Phillips County)) 
Buron Griffin, Box 571, Helena (Phil- 
Ce) ee 
Tunney Stinnett, Elaine (Phillips 
Coun 


ty) 
A. R. Keesee, 326 Walnut, Helena 
(Phillips County)) 
Riverside Farm, R. 1, Box 330D, 
Helena (Phillips County)) 
Semmes Farm Corp., Box 205, 
Joiner (South Mississippi Coun- 
ty) 
Lowrance Bros. & Co., Driver (South 
Mississippi County)) 
R. D. Hughes, Box 67, Blytheville 
(South Mississippi County) 
H. T. Bonds Sons, Inc., R. R. 1, Le- 
panto (South Mississippi Coun- 


ty) 
Leonard Ellison, Luxora (South Mis- 
sissippi County)) 
M. J. Koehler, Dell (South Missis- 
en), 
Wesley Stallings, R. R. 2, Box 47, 
Blythevile (South Mississippi 
TT sas 
J. A. Crosthwait, Box 351, Osceola 
(South Mississippi County) 
Midway Farms, Inc., R.R. 1, Joiner 
(South Mississippi County) 
Henry Battle, Box 157, Joiner (South 
Mississippi County)) 
Larry Woodard Farms, Inc., Lepanto 
(South Mississippi County) 
Miller Lumber Co., Marianna (St. 
Francis County)) 
W. W. Draper, Jr., 402 Mockinbird 
Lane, Forrest City (St. Francis 
County) 
Shannon Bros. Enterprises, Box 2863 
Desota Sta., Memphis, Tenn. (St. 
Francis County)) 


$51, 134 


50, 558 
50, 532 
50, 343 
50, 025 


83, 353 
60, 729 


51,717 
90, 538 
74, 833 
56, 431 


52, 651 
80, 404 


78, 384 
75, 488 
52, 437 
60, 802 
53, 614 
51, 993 
54, 758 
88, 748 
81, 758 
69, 647 
61, 868 
55, 699 
51, 057 
50, 561 


73, 368 
72, 864 
70,915 


59, 439 
58, 868 
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M. E. Johnson, Widener (St. Francis 
County) 
Chappell & Moore, Box 166, Forrest 
City (St. Francis County) 
John T. Higgins & Son, Forrest City 
(St. Francis County)) 
L. E. Burch, Jr., Hughes (St. Francis 
County) 


CALIFORNIA 


M. & T., Inc., P.O. Box 308, Chico 
(Butte County) ---------------- 
Giusti Farms, Suite 904, 2220 Tulare, 
Fresno (Fresno County)) 
Weeth Ranches, Inc., Box 924, Coal- 
O'Neill Farms, Inc., 
Huron (Fresno County) 
Wolfsen Bros., P.O. Box 311, Los 
Banos (Fresno County)) - 
Pappas & Co., Inc., P.O. Box 477, 
Mendota (Fresno County) -- 
M. L. Dudley & Co., 515 N. Harrison, 
Fresno (Fresno County)) 
Rabb Bros., Box 736, San 
(Fresno County)) 
S. E. Lowrance Ranch, Box 36, Tran- 
quillity (Fresno County) 
Gordon Bros., P.O. Box 366, Tran- 
quillity (Fresno County) 
Deavenport Ranches, Inc., 910 E. 
Swift, Fresno (Fresno County) 
J & J Ranch, P.O. Box 155, Firebaugh 
(Fresno County) ---------------- 
Hogue Produce Co., Box 66, Fire- 
baugh (Fresno County) - 
Sam & D. M. Biancucci, P.O. Box 
$37, Firebaugh (Fresno County) 
J. C. Andresen, 10610 W. Whites- 
bridge, Fresno (Fresno County) — 
Poso Dairy Farms, Inc., 38282 W. 
Silaxo, Firebaugh (Fresno Coun- 
ty) 
Goodman Traction Ranch, Box 427 
Tranquillity (Fresno County) 
Sierra Dawn Farms, 45949 W. Shields, 
Firebaugh (Fresno County)) 
Drew Farms, Inc., 50860 W. Herndon, 
Firebaugh (Fresno County) 
S & S Ranch, Inc., Box 22, Mendota 
(Fresno County)) 
Wood & Gragnani, P.O. Box 333, 
Tranquillity (Fresno County) 
J. B. Hawkins, P.O. Box 566, Fresno 
(Fresno County)) 
Starkey & Erwin, P.O. Box 669, 
Avenal (Fresno County)) 


Vincent Kovacevich, 8580 W. 
Whitesbridge, Fresno (Fresno 
aunty) 22) ˙— ee 


County) 


EDA eS eee 
Robert Cardwell, Fresno (Fresno 
County) 
Marchini Bros., Tranquillity (Fresno 


TP 
W. A. Klepper & Son, Caruthers 
(Fresno County)) „ 
Wilkins, Tranquillity (Fresno 
ee = = eee 
Davis Drier & Elevator, Inc., Fire- 
baugh (Fresno County)) 
Claremont Farms, Huron (Fresno 
CC7TC—TT—T—T————— 
Vierhus Farms, Coalinga (Fresno 
TTTTTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—VVꝗÄ» 
BTV Farms, Tranquility (Fresno 
County) 


57, 793 
95, 712 
90, 078 
86, 938 
86, 606 
84, 070 
83, 871 
83, 095 
78. 887 
74, 821 
73, 882 
73, 091 
71, 796 
71, 184 
70, 973 


70, 834 
66, 635 
64, 127 
62, 680 
62, 595 
61, 821 
61, 768 
61, 453 


60, 341 
59, 589 
58, 854 
57, 882 
57, 356 
56, 436 
56, 032 
52, 805 
52, 749 
52, 096 
51, 464 
51. 374 
51, 312 
51, 216 
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Rusconi Farms, San Juaquin (Fresno 
County) 
W. F. McFarlane, 
County) 
Coelho Farms, Riverdale (Fresno 
County) 
Frank Ayerza, Tranquility (Fresno 
County 
Williams & Quick, Calipatria (Im- 
perial County) 
Chas. Vonderahe, San Diego (Im- 
perial County) 
Griset Bros., Santa Ana (Imperial 
County) 
George B. Willoughby, El Centro 
(Imperial Valley) 
Jack Bros. & McBurney, Inc., Brawley 
(Imperial County) 
Reese & Krepla, Westmorland (Im- 
perial County)) 
Johnson & Drysdale, Brawley (Im- 
perial County) 
Fifield Farms, Brawley (Imperial 
Sr!!! : . 
California Sturges Ginning Co., Ari- 
zona (Imperial County) 
Ed Wiest, Brawley 
County) 
Hugh Hudson Ranches, Calipatria 
(Imperial County) 
Hawk & Sperber, Holtville (Imperial 
CCT sno nan ee euaeaa 
John Baretta, Calipatria (Imperial 
por A peel Dee Se 
Abatti Bros., El Centro (Imperial 
County) noo — 
Harry Schmidt Farms, Brawley (Im- 


arlane, € Clovis (Fresno 


Dessert Seed Co. 
(Imperial Valley) 
J. N. Osterkamp Rehes, Brawley 
(Imperial County) 
J. M. Bryant, Calipatria (Imperial 
County) „ 
House & Haskell, El Centro (Im- 
perial County) 
Kenneth Reynolds, Calipatria (Im- 
perial County)) 
Dearborn & Maraccini, Calipatria 
(Imperial County)) 
Davis Beauchamp, Calipatria (Im- 
perial County) nnu ninanasa 
Robert C. Brown, Brawley (Im- 
perial County) <en 
Correll Farms, Inc., Calipatria (Im- 
perial County) ~-.....-..-.-.-... 
Jake Brown, Brawley 
Sunn!!! nae 
Jeankins Farms, El Centro (Imperial 
CORRE irate ieee eraser, 
Opal Fry & Son, Bakersfield (Kern 
9 —— —— 
L. I. Rhodes & Sons, Wasco (Kern 
County) 
M & I 
9 A EEE E Ss 
Coberly West Co., Bakersfield (Kern 
CINE) eit ies en eee 
Farms, Buttonwillow (Kern 
— —— eee 
Kern Valley Farms, Arvin (Kern 
9 —— 
Sanders & Sanders, Bakersfield (Kern 
r —— 
The Mirasol Co., Buttonwillow (Kern 
Oounty) i sncosccma ce ease 
Willis & Kurtz, Bakersfield (Kern 
County) 


County) 


—T—— —— 


87, 817 
87, 542 
87, 149 
85, 347 


85, 034 


programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans) —Continued 
CALIFORNTIA—continued 


Campco Farming Co., Shafter (Kern 
County) 
Paul Pilgrim, Shafter (Kern Coun- 
7 ee on 
Sill Prop, Inc., Bakersfield (Kern 
Gant a 
E. O. Mitchell, Inc., Arvin (Kern 
County) eee 
W. A. Banks, Bakersfield (Kern 
County) 
L. A. Robertson Farms, Inc., Shafter 
(Kern County)) 
John Kovacevich, Arvin 
Sun)) sns eee 
C. Mettler, Bakersfield (Kern Coun- 


— , ĩ 8 
Ridgeside Farms, Arvin (Kern 
Hound)! =e 
Kennedy & Stephens, Bakersfield 
(Kern Oounty) 4 
Sanders Farms, Bakersfield (Kern 
County) .-.-~-. 6.236 annnn===- 
Voth Farms, Inc., Wasco (Kern 
%%% ne eae wah Ege ea ae 
Cerro Bros., Bakersfield (Kern 
TVT 
Barnard Bros., Bakersfield (Kern 
County) |... et 
South Lake Ranch, Bakersfield 


(Kern County). .... 
Porter Land Co., Bakersfield (Kern 
T 
B. S. Baldwin, Bakersfield (Kern 
County) 
O. R. Wedel Estate, Wasco (Kern 


COUN tone oe ee 
Marvin Lane, Shafter (Kern 
Count ð 
Garone Bros., Bakersfield (Kern 
IRC ee etna 
Henson & Sons, Bakersfield (Kern 
Gn, eee eees 
Robert T. Johnson, Bakersfield 


(Kern County) 
Jimmie Icardo, Bakersfield (Kern 
County) 
Joe G. Fanucchi & Sons, Bakersfield 
(Kern County) ----------------- 
S. K. Farms, Buttonwillow (Kern 
County) 
W. B. Camp, Jr., Inc., Bakersfield 
(Kern County) 
S. Chernabaeff, Wasco (Kern Coun- 
ty) 
Antongiovanni 
Geer 
John Valpredo, Bakersfleld (Kern 
Coletta a Sat ATE 
Bloemhof May Co., Buttonwillow 
„ —-. 4526s —- ene 
Parsons Ranch, Buttonwillow (Kern 
Ooty eega naa e RS 
I & M Sheep Co., Olidale (Kern 
ORIG) ic ete A E S 
Little & Hanes, Wasco (Kern Coun- 
r A e E E a 
H. Buller Farms, Bakersfield (Kern 
r e ee 
J. Kroeker Sons, 
Sung); 8 
Barling Bros., Wasco (Kern Coun- 


Bros., Bakersfield 


(Kings County) 
Wedderburn Bros., Lemoore (Kings 
County) aaa 
Harp & Hansen, Corcoran (Kings 


County) 


County) 


TRG) AA E a 
F. Hansen Ranch, Corcoran (Kings 
County) 


$79, 744 


78, 869 

78, 427 

78, 096 
78, 442 

73, 281 

71, 794 
70, 569 
70, 169 

68, 605 
68, 580 
68, 549 
66, 980 
66, 796 
64, 185 
63, 191 
62, 512 
62, 008 
61, 881 
61, 833 
60, 288 
60, 208 
59, 990 
59, 630 
59, 233 
59, 187 
55, 736 
55, 615 
54, 858 
53, 816 
53,175 
52, 795 
52, 473 
51, 718 
51, 366 
50, 888 
93, 510 
91, 675 
83, 444 
80, 963 
77, 151 

71, 605 
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CALIFORNIA—continued 


Peterson Farms, Corcoran (Kings 


Wund) —..ͤU—„ $62, 582 
Inco Farms, Inc., Bonsall (Kings 
COUnCy) ance nn snows 58, 274 
W. W. Boswell, Jr., Corcoran (Kings 
Gun)? ——jh eee 58, 188 
R. S. Barlow, Lemoore (Kings Coun- 
3 ĩ˙ A ˙ ues 54. 110 
John Fuson, Lebec (Los Angeles 
Con a 88, 755 
Godde & Ritter, Lancaster (Los An- 
geles County) 7 58, 083 
Schuh Bros., Chowchilla (Madera 
Count) ian ceibhes —— 95, 365 
Dave Mendrin & Sons, Madera (Ma- 
dera L e senso - 93, 740 
Hooper Farms, Inc., Chowchilla (Ma- 
dera ,, tints meen — 62,759 
A. K. Baker, Madera (Madera 
Coun ))) 62, 587 
San Juan Ranching Co., ‘Dos Palos 
(Merced County) 86, 286 
Wolfsen Land & Cattle, Los Banos 
(Merced County 74, 745 
Mesa Farms, Inc., King City (Mon- 
terey County)) -20n 68, 028 
Rummonds Bros. Ranches, Thermal 
(Riverside County)) 68, 356 
George Arakelian, Blythe (Riverside 
COU a 67, 250 
George T. Scott, Blythe (Riverside 
9 i A —————————T—T—Ä—ãꝗ2 63, 692 
Delta Ranches, Inc., Blythe (River- 
e csa aon 52, 335 
Pi-Land & Cattle Co., Blythe (River- 
side County)) ———— iiao 51, 185 
Rey Brothers, Paicines (San Benito 
K 55, 116 
Salyer Victoria, Inc., Hanford (San 
Joaquin County)) annae 67, 347 
Jackson & Reinert, Paso Robles (San 
Luis Obispo County) 51, 493 
R. L. Calhoun, Taft (Santa Barbara 
COUR EI ia n E 58, 613 
Arnold Collier, Dixon (Solano 
COLEN i iie inn Se eed 51, 038 
Newhall Land & Farming, El Nido 
(Sutter County)) 74. 410 
F. J. McCarthy & Sons, Tulare (Tu- 
lare County)) aaan 95, 890 
G. L. Pratt, Visalia (Tulare County). 88, 783 
Roy D. Murray, Earlimart (Tulare 
r mma Sees 86, 809 
Lesley W. Smith, Pixley (Tulare 
ä 76,011 
Jack Phillips, Delano (Tulare 
. 70, 132 
Porter Estate Co., San Francisco 
(Tulare County) anna is 65, 550 
Correia Bros., Visalia (Tulare 
o ATT 62, 928 
E. W. Merrit Est., Porterville (Tulare 
Gan)! ——T 58, 825 
Roberts Farms, Inc., Porterville (Tu- 
„„ ao anna erento na 58, 120 
J z J Farms, Tulare (Tulare Coun- 
I Sa. 57, 630 
Di Giorgio Fruit Corp., Delano (Tu- 
laro County) 56, 100 
Baker Bros., Earlimart (Tulare 
COREG) © aes wane 54, 844 
Mitchellinda Ranches, Alpaugh (Tu- 
ert.... era 52, 303 
A. T. & J. R. Villard, Delano (Tulare 
ee ok. oh nme E E aes 51, 138 
McCallister Bros., Visalia (Tulare 
TTT 50, 472 
Doe Cattle & Land Co., Visalla (Tu- 
lare County) 50, 464 
O. Bruce Mace Ranch, Inc., Davis 
(Yolo County)) . 88, 017 
Layton Knaggs, Woodland (Yolo 
Sung O DRO 
Chew Bros. Sacramento (Yolo 
do- .. 52, 772 
Heidrick Bros., Woodland (Yolo 
TTT 51, 763 
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COLORADO 


Monaghan Farms Co., Commerce 


City (Adams County)) $51, 427 
Spady Bros., Las Animas 
T 51. 626 


Jake Broyles, Lamar (Bent County) 
John Kriss, Kansas (Cheyenne 
County) 
Profit Sharing TR3-D, Inc., Denver 
(Crowley County) 
Delmer Zweygardt, Burlington (Kit 
Carson County)) narena maae 90, 154 
Penny Ranch, Burlington (Kit Car- 
SOD: | COUNTY) 2a nae a aa aG inea 58, 333 
Hinkhouse Bros., Burlington (Kit 
51, 826 
87, 884 


Carson County)) 
XY Ranch Co., in care of Ray Jame- 
son, Granada (Prowers County) 
C. H. Fletcher, Lycan (Prowers 


50, 909 
50, 815 


FLORIDA 


John Tiedtke, Clewiston (Glades 
County) 
Sugarcane Farms, Palm Beach (Palm 
Beach County)) -===> 
S. N. Knight Sons, Inc., Belle Glade 
(Palm Beach County)) 95, 699 
S. D. Sugar Corp., Belle Glade (Palm 
Beach County) 80, 999 
Wedgworth Farms, Inc., Belle Glade 
(Palm Beach County)) 
Vinegar Bend Farms, Inc., Belle 
Glade (Palm Beach County)-... 71,022 
New Hope Sugar Co., Palm Beach 
(Palm Beach County)) 
San Senter Farms, Inc., Belle Glade 
(Palm Beach County) 
Billy Rogers Farms, South Bay 
(Palm Beach County)) .m--=-=--- = 64, 839 
Hatton Brothers, Inc., 
(Palm Beach County)) 
J. Allen Baker Farms, Gelle Glade 
(Palm Beach County) 
South Bay Growers, Inc., South Bay 
(Palm Beach County)) 55, 463 
Eastgate Farms, Inc., Orlando (Palm 
Beach County) 51, 880 
GEORGIA 
Quinton Rogers, Waynesboro (Burke 
County) 
Roy Barefield, Alexander (Burke 
County) 
Singletary Farms, Blakely (Early 
County) 
Hubert Cheek, Jr., Bowersville (Hart 
County) 
W. A. Rountree, Dublin (Laurens 
County) 
W. J. Estes, Haralson (Meriwether 
EA I A MOSER S E nace mine 
D. W. Malcom, Bostwick (Morgan 
County) 
Rufus Peede, ENaville 
County 


79, 230 
98, 065 


Millhaven Co., J. K. Boddiford, Mgr., 
Millhaven (Screven County) 
W. K. Jones, Dawson (Terrell 
County) 
Guy H. Shivers, Sr., Norwood (War- 
ren County) 


51, 555 


HAWAII 
Waimea Sugar Mil Co., Ltd., Hono- 
lulu (State offlce) — 54,731 
IDAHO 


J. Walt Vanderford, Aberdeen (Bing- 
ham County) 


Vernon B. Clinton, Rupert (Minido- 
TTT 
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baho continued 
Ruby Co. Farms, Inc., Burley (Mini- 


don Oounty) .— — 857, 
Morgan Shillington Farms Co., Ru- 

pert (Minidoka County)) 55, 570 
Wagner Brothers, Inc., Lewiston 

(Nez Perce County)) 65, 500 
Ira McIntosh and Sons, Lewiston 

(Nez Perce County) -mmmn mr 59, 205 

ILLINOIS 

C. H. Moore Trust Est., Clinton (De 

„ 65, 447 
Meadowlark Farms, I. H. Reiss, Fish- 

er Building, Sullivan (Fulton 

%%% AAEN TONERNA E EN 60, 915 
Edward ©. Sumner, Jr., Milford 

(Iroquis County) 22 56, 818 
Midlane Farm Ct. Club, Dennis Gent, 

Wadsworth (Lake County) 70, 177 
Martin Bros. Implement Co., Roa- 

noke (Woodford County) 77, 965 

INDIANA 

Pinelands N A, Fort Wayne (Allen 

————— 9. 794 
Dale Armbruster, Woodburn (Allen 

. 5. 084 
Interstate Industrial Pk., Fort Wayne 

(Allen County)) amiimm 1,516 
Savich Farms, Rensselaer (Jasper 

OTS ea an Sas. 56, 895 
Robert A. Churchill, Lake Village 

(Newton County) nmass 65, 247 
Mary Jo Hegarty, Newport (Parke 

C Ädu 42, 649 
Overmyer Farms, care of Lee Over- 

myer, Francesville (Pulaski 

C 74, 964 
Arthur P. Gumz, North Judson 

(Pulaski County) . 66, 118 
E. Gumz, Inc., North Liberty (St. 

Joseph County)) 57, 320 
Richard Gumz, North Judson 

(Starke County) -xnana 85, 802 

IOWA 

Garst Co., Coon Rapids (Carroll 

TERRE eee - 70, 923 

KANSAS 

First National Bank Trust, M. Lewis, 

First National Bank, Kansas City 

(Comanche County)) 64, 873 
Andrew E. Larson, Garden City (Fin- 

ney County) 53, 813 
A. Sell Estate, Aurora, Colo. (Greeley 

9 —— — — 65,250 
O. Steele, Ford (Greeley County) — 59, 807 
Kleymann Bros., care of F. J. Kley- 

mann, Tribune (Greeley County). 50,038 
Vernon G. Kropp, Winfield (Kearney 

. 67, 553 
W. R. Cottrell, Meade (Meade Coun- 

Ap Eee AAA 56, 263 
J. Edmond Ely, Garden City (Scott 

OLII —— ͤ—— 65, 885 
Lloyd Kontny, Goodland (Sherman 

997———T—X—— 50, 962 
G H J Farms, Ltd., Johnson (Stan- 

OROT = — 75, 285 
Paul E. Plummer & Sons, Johnson 

(Stanton County)) 68, 183 
Clarence Winger, Johnson (Stanton 

G————— a eer =, 58, 192 
Walter Herrick, Johnson (Stanton 

.. — 51, 121 
James S. Garvey, Colby (Thomas 

1 — 97, 267 
Willard W. Garvey, Colby (Thomas 

„„ 59, 846 
Herman Bott, Palmer (Washington 

T—T——... Sep S 50, 508 

KENTUCKY 

Lambert Scott, Ledbetter (Living- 

ston County) 94, 331 


LOUISIANA 


Milliken & Farwell, Inc., Port Allen 
(West Baton Rouge County) 75, 904 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS. 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans) —Continued 
LouIsina—continued 


Harry L. Laws Co., Inc., Brusly (West 
Baton Rouge County) 
Louisiana State Penitentiary, Angola 
(West Feliciana County) 
Churchill & Thibaut, Inc., Donald- 
sonville (Ascension County) 
Rosedale Planting Co., Inc., Benton 
(Bossier County) 
Clyde Clements, Clements Bros., Ida 
(Caddo County) 
Stinson & Stinson, Gilliam (Caddo 
County) 
R. G. Smitherman, Jr., Shreveport 
(Caddo County 
Cecilia L. Ellerbe, Shreveport (Caddo 
County) 
L. R. Kirby, Jr., Belcher (Caddo 
County) 
G. A. Frierson, Shreveport (Caddo 
County) 
Carrol Rice, Sicily Island (Catahoula 
County) ) 4 
Hollybrook Land Co., Inc., 
Providence (E. Carroll County) 
Russel Fleeman, Lake Providence 
(E. Carroll County) --.--------- 
Shepherd & Shepherd, Lake Provi- 
dence (E. Carroll County) 
A. Wilberts Sons L/S Co., Plaque- 
mines (Iberville County) 
Ashly Plantation, Tallulah (Madison 
County) 
Barham, Inc., care of Joe Barham, 
Oak Ridge (Morehouse County) -- 
James U. Yeldell, Jr., Mer Rouge 
(Morehouse County) 
Mason & Godwin, Monroe (Ouachita 
County) 
W. A. Calloway, Boxco (Ouachita 
County) 
L. H. Woodruff, McDade (Red River 
County) 4 4„%!e 
R. R. Rhymes Farm, Rayville (Rich- 
land County 
O. L. Morris, Rayville (Richland 
County) 
Rodrigue Planting Co., Vacherie (St. 
Charles County) 
E. R. McDonald & Sons, Newellton 
(Tensas County) ---------------- 
MISSISSIPPI 
J. A. Howarth, Jr., Cleveland (Boli- 
var County) ...~-. 255. - cc ensan= 
Allen Gray Estate, Benoit (Bolivar 
OOUDCY) sian noc cw ne n n a 
Brooks Cotton Co., Shelby (Bolivar 
NUNES) Leto oe eee 
McMurchy Farms, Duncan (Bolivar 
Sound?! 
Lewis Barksdale, Jr., Deeson (Bollvar 
Sund) 2: — 
Carr Planting Co., D. C. Carr, Jr., 
Clarksdale (Bolivar County) 


H. B. Hood, Duncan (Bolivar 
CCT 
J. R. Smith, Merigold (Bolivar 


County) 
. L. Smith, Cleveland (Bolivar 
e ee eee ee 
Dossett Plantation, Inc., Beulah 
(Bolivar County)) 
H. H. Lawler, Rosedale (Bolivar 
V 
Warfield Bros., Gunnison (Bolivar 


Charles A. Russell, Beulah (Bolivar 
T ͤ—— Seca e ir 
Cloverdale Planting Co., Alligator 
(Bolivar County)) 22 
W. H. Howarth, Skene (Bolivar 
E AA IDE E REE oa peer eS 
W. J. Linn, Houston (Chickasaw 
County) 


$53, 129 


92, 135 
51, 062 
50, 214 
78, 790 
59, 660 
58, 906 
54, 795 
53, 159 
50, 273 
55, 437 
86, 949 
53, 803 
51, 610 
74, 559 
64, 148 
96, 902 
61, 567 
77, 098 
65, 587 
57, 257 
54, 211 
54, 134 
72, 235 


78, 466 


98, 744 
97, 955 
90, 090 
TT, 193 
67, 200 
65, 818 
64, 440 
62, 296 
60, 906 
59, 923 
53, 927 
52, 630 
51, 989 
51, 007 
50, 505 


50, 389 


Payments of $50,000 to $99,999. under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans)—Continued 
MIssIssIpPI—continued 
King & Anderson, Inc., Clarksdale 
(Coahoma County) 
J, & M. McKee, Friars Point (Coa- 
homa County)) 
Garrett & Son, Clarksdale (Coahoma 
COUNTY) oe ee ee 
H. H. Twiford, Alligator (Coahoma 
County) 
Fox Bros., 
eee, e 
Mohead Planting Co., Lula (Coa- 
Homa: ere, 
W. S. Heaton, Jr., Lyon (Coahoma 
County) 
J. R. Weeks, Clarksdale (Coahoma 
Sunny)! ee esn enn 
P. F. Williams & Son, Clarksdale 
(Coahoma County) 
Leon C. Bramlett, Clarksdale (Coa- 
homa County)) 2 
Graydon Flowers, Matson (Coahoma 
Gun) 
Connell & Co., Clarksdale (Coahoma 
County) e S sa 
Johnson Bros., Friars Point (Coa- 
homa County) 
Wheeler-Graham, Coahoma (Coa- 
homa County) 
Carr-Mascot Planting, Inc., Clarks- 
dale (Coahoma County)) 
J. H. Pruett, Lyon (Coahoma 
County)? ) 
Simmons Planting Co., Clarksdale 
(Coahoma County) 
W. E. Young, Bobo 
County) 2.6 sc5 —“2᷑2kk 
Maryland Planting Co., Clarksdale 
(Coahoma County)) 


Clarksdale 


Allen & Ritch, Lyon (Coahoma 
County 2 scn nee -nse- 
O. E. Rhett, Lyon (Coahoma 
County) ose ee eas 


Banks & Co., Hernando (De Soto 
County)) 
Howard & Blythe Plant, Lake Cor- 
morant (De Soto County) 
R. L. Sullivan, Walls (De Soto 


County) inno os ce enn 
R. S. Jarratt, Walls (De Soto 
COMICS) ( 
Gaddis Farms, Inc., Raymond 
(Hinds County)) 
O. D. Noble, Edwards (Hinds 


County) 
Egypt Planting Co., Cruger (Holmes 
((( ATA 
Stonewall Planting Co., Thornton 
Holmes County)) 
Wayne Watkins, Cruger (Holmes 
CORTEZ) 08 ac non ncenwecasaen 
Lynchfield Planting Co., Tchula 
(Holmes County) 
Pluto Planting Co., Thornton 
(Holmes County)) 
James E. Colman, Yazoo City 
(Humphreys County) 
C. B. Box Co., Midnight (Humphreys 
nn,, awe — 
Nerren Brothers, Isola (Humphreys 
C ²˙ A te Be 
Spencer H. Barret, Belzoni (Hum- 
phreys County)) 
Cordon & Partridge, Louise (Hum- 
phreys County)) 2 
R. D. Hines, Yazoo City (Humphreys 
ee im bs cant es cg sans tobe Sanpete ois eile 
A, B. Jones, Jr., Belzoni (Humphreys 
99 
Hagan and Bruton, Hollandale (Issa- 
quena County) 
Loyd M. Heigle, Mayersville (Issa- 
quena County)) 
Johnson Brithers, Valley Park (Issa- 
quena County) 


$96, 525 
82,112 
81, 225 
71, 579 

71,573 
70, 455 
68, 399 
65, 504 
63, 605 
62, 974 
62, 068 
58, 805 
56, 562 
55, 868 
55, 812 
54, 832 
54, 390 
53, 232 
52, 843 
51, 237 
50, 069 
96, 124 
86, 780 
64, 127 
53, 157 
57, 361 
51, 289 
92, 444 
62, 616 
59, 669 
54, 525 
51, 703 
88, 769 
79, 403 
75, 306 
73, 164 
68, 975 
52, 718 
52, 551 
87, 220 
63, 692 


July 13, 


1967 


Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (earlludng price-support 


loans) —Continued 
MIsSsIssIPpPr—continued 
Twenty Miles Planting, Inc., Tupelo 
(Lee County) _...---2_-_..-_....- 
Race Track Plantation, Greenwood 
(Leflore County)) 
O. F. Bledsoe Plantation, Greenwood 
(Leflore County 
Roebuck Plantation, Sidon (Lefiore 
Sohn): E E 
L. W. Wade Farms, Inc., Greenwood 
(Leflore County) 
New Hope Plantation, 
(Leflore County)) 
H. C. McShan, Schlater (Leflore 


Joe Pugh, Itta Bena (Leflore 
County) ahaa 
Reynolds Planning Co., Glendora 


(Leflore County)) == 
Ruby Planting Co., In care of J. F. 
Shaw, Money (Leflore County) -- 
Ed Hunter Steele, Morgan City 
(Leflore County) 2 
Runnymede Plantation, Itta Bena 
(Leflore County)) 2 
Maloney Farms, Itta Bena (Leflore 


RITE Um eet ete went ree ces, 
T. J. Carter, Money “(Leflore 
Sir. . e 
Hobson Gary, Schlater (Leflore 
County) | Sass sA 
Elmwood Plantation, Greenwood 


(Leflore County) 
Sturdivant & Bishop, Minter City 
(Leflore County) annnannag 
W. L. Craig, Greenwood (Leflore 
MOULIN A AEEA E cee cine eres 
Roberson Plantation, Minter City 
(Leflore County)) 2 
B. G. McGeary, Sidon 
COI) at settee rere emis 
George H. Moore, Canton (Madison 
% T 
Hays Bros. & Hall, Sardis (Panola 
eon, canes 
J. H. Magee, Batesville (Panola 
%%% (—BK—————— nee 
W. S. Taylor, Jr., Como (Panola 
Sarner, nen enn mais 
F. R. Wright, Jr., Lambert (Quitman 
cc ioe coc 
Dalmar Plantation, Marks (Quitman 
DOUG ͤ [ 
Roger Davidson, Marks (Quitman 
T 
Wise Bros., Jonestown (Quitman 
SSG õöͤöð³ m T— ee es 
J. W. Patrick, Jr., Brandon (Rankin 
e e e 
Murphy Jones, Nitta Yuma (Shar- 
Key. County)! oaeee — 
H G ter, 
(Sharkey County)) 
Raymond Brown & J. M. Brown, 
Anguilla (Sharkey County)) 
Moore Planting Co., Inc. 
(Sharkey County)) 
Realty Plantation, Inc., Rolling Fork 
(Sharkey County)) 
Powers Company, Inc., Cary (Shar- 
key County) 


Evanna Plantation, Inc., Cary 
(Sharkey County) 
Evanna Plantation, Inc., Cary 
(Sharkey County) 
Little Panther Plantation, Leland 
(Sharkey County)) 
S. M. Montgomery, Rolling Fork 


(Sharkey County)) 
J. B. Dunaway & Sons, Anguilla 
(Sharkey County)) 
Brooks Farms, Drew (Sunflower 
County): ssc 2 eee 
W. D. Patterson, Rome (Sunflower 
Soun ) ee 
Bridwell Farms, care of Grady Todd, 
Shelby (Sunflower County) 


96, 755 
83, 570 
81, 024 
79, 133 
77, 605 
70, 239 
66, 899 
63, 575 
63, 426 
62, 809 
60, 778 
60, 667 
58, 652 
56, 656 
55, 903 
54, 119 
51, 771 
50, 541 
50, 141 
51, 056 
63, 297 
59, 647 
51, 803 
79, 533 
65, 173 
63, 404 
54, 502 
57, 819 
89, 967 
84, 126 
83, 419 
65, 381 
60, 722 
59, 404 
59, 086 
57, 557 
52, 346 
51, 023 
50, 009 
96, 784 


93, 751 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS 


Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans)—Continued 
MISSISSIPPI —CONtinued 
Millups Pitn, Inc., Indianola (Sun- 
flower County) 
Allen & Brashier Planting Co., 
Indianola (Sunflower County) 
V. A, Johnson, Indianola (Sunflower 
County) 
William M. Pitts, Indianola (Sun- 
flower County)) 2 
Mateele M. Brewer, Inverness (Sun- 
flower County) 
W. P. Scruggs, Doddsville (Sunflower 
TT 
M. W. Jefcoat, Sunflower (Sun- 
eee cuuceanatencne 
Mrs. Virginia Polk, care of J. G. 
Prichard, Inverness (Sunflower 
County) 
Douglas Mallette, Indianola (Sun- 
flower County) 
Shurden and Owens, Drew (Sun- 
flower County)) aas kasnsnsua 
Philip Fratesi, Indianola (Sunflow- 
TTT 
J. Levingston Estate, Ruleville (Sun- 
e ee COUNTY) en cee nnn 
C. S. Simmons, Jr., Inverness (Sun- 
flower County) ------------------ 
W. O. Shurden, Drew (Sunflower 
County) 
George Lipe, Indianola (Sunflower 
County) 
Brewer Morgan Sunflower 
flower County)) n 
Mateele M. Brewer, Inverness (Sun- 
flower County)) mmnmnan 
J. B. Baird, Inverness (Sunflower 
County) 
J. L. Hill, Jr, Webb (Tallahatchie 
County) 
Annapeg, Inc., Minter City (Talla- 
hatchie County 
T. C. Buford, Glendora (Tallahat- 
chie: County) -cnni 
Jerry Falls, Webb 
County) 
Equen Plantation, care of W. F. 


Darnell, Minter City (Tallahat- 
chie County) --.---..----------- 
Twilight Plantation, Swan Lake 


(Tallahatchie County) 
Rainbow Planting Co., care of W. W. 


Pearson, Webb (Tallahatchie 
0 ˙ A n a ee 
E. C. Fedric, Glendora (Tallahatchie 
QOUnty) so ene wenacemunene 


Ralph T. Hand, Jr., Glendora (Talla- 
hatchie County) 
Hoparka Plantation, care of F. M. 
Mitchener, Sumner (Tallahatchie 
County) 
J. T. Townes, Minter City (Tallahat- 
chie County) „ 
E. D. Graham, Sumner (Tallahatchie 
County) 
T. B. Abbey, Jr., Webb (Tallahatchie 
County) 
Triple M. Planting Co., 
(Tallahatchie County) 
J. R. Flautt & Sons, Swan Lake 
(Tallahatchie County)) 
Cotton Dixie, Inc., care of J. B. 
Baker, Webb (Tallahatchie Coun- 


chie County) —...-....-.....-... 
S. M. Fewell & Co., Vance (Tallahat- 
eu) S 
B. F. Harbert Co., Robinsonville 
(Tunica County) 
Parker Farms, Tunica 
County) 
U. O. Bibb, Jr., Tunica (Tunica 
County) 
M. L. Earnheart Co., Tunica (Tuni- 
ca County) 


69, 511 
69, 245 
67. 600 
66, 760 
66, 325 
65, 077 


64, 436 
63, 690 
62, 762 
62, 687 
56, 665 
56, 665 
56, 034 
55, 903 
55, 887 
51. 920 
51,376 
71, 185 
75, 842 
74, 600 
71, 079 


67, 092 
65, 239 


61, 075 
59, 706 
59, 549 


58, 499 
57, 584 
56, 573 
53, 207 
52, 526 
52, 423 


52, 380 
52, 273 
50, 238 
99, 294 
91, 143 
88, 804 
85, 812 


Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans) —Continued 
MIssIssIrppI—continued 


S. C. Wilson & Son, care of Shelby 
T. Wilson, Dundee (Tunica Coun- 


FFP TTT 
Owen Brothers, Tunica (Tunica 
% A . 
Abbay and Leatherman, Inc., Rob- 
insonville (Tunica County) 
Hood Farms, Inc., Tunica (Tunica 
9 n — — 
Paul Battle, Tunica (Tunica Coun- 
FTF 
Arnold Farms, Inc., Tunica (Tunica 
be annan Eaa 
Clinton P. Owen, Robinsonyille 
(Tunica County)) 
R. W. Owen, Inc., Tunica (Tunica 
County) soot K 
S. A. Arnold, Jr., Tunica (Tunica 
COURLY)) anamecencrenrcsunnascom 
M. P. Moore, Senatobia (Tunica 
e e N 
Oaklawn Plantation, Inc., Dundee 
(Tunica County) 
T. O. Earnheart Co., Tunica (Tunica 
%%%ꝙͤꝙ᷑m —— 


Carl C. May, West Helena, Ark. (Tu- 
e, pan eawens 
A. S. Perry & Sons, Tunica (Tunica 
County) 
Withers & Seabrook, Tunica (Tunica 
County) 
Hugh Stephens, New Albany (Union 
C 
Aden Brothers, Inc., Valley Park 
(Warren County)) snn anmannan 
H. K. Hammett & Sons, Greenville 
(Washington County 
I. D. Nunnery, Arcola (Washington 
County) 
Walker Farms, Inc., Care of George 
R. Walker, Stoneville (Washington 


Dirt. cucu i ewan 
Clyde V. Gault, Leland (Washington 
County) fs —— rem aemet 
Gilnockie Planting Co., Leland 


(Washington County) 
Baker Plant Co., Leland (Washing- 
ten COUNTY) <a oes eeinom ene anon 
Fairfax Plantation, Ben Walker, 
Tribett (Washington County) 
Hiram W. Hill, Indiannola (Wash- 
ington County) 
Alex Curtis, Leland (Washington 
County) 
Dogwood Plantation, W. E. Taylor, 
Greenville (Washington County) 
Refuge Plantation, Inc., Greenville 
(Washington County) 
J. C. Reed, Leland (Washington 
County): thet —ö ꝛi 
Lakeland Farms, Hollandale (Wash- 
ington County)) enpost inansa 
Montgomery & Grissom, Leland 
(Washington County) 
John T. Dillard, Leland (Washing- 
ton; County) scuceusameatanancowe 
E. J. Ganier, Percy (Washington 
COUNTS) oe naa aa 
Andrews Bros., A. L. Andrews, Le- 
land (Washington County) 
Dan L. Smythe, Leland (Washington 
County) 
Billy Joe & Franklin Trotter, Hollan- 
dale (Washington County) 
J. C. Sides, Sr., Coffeeville (Yalo- 
DUIRA end,, 8 
Lakeview Planting Co., Yazoo City 
(Yazoo County) 


H. S. Swayze, Benton (Yazoo 
% ——P———T—T—T—T—T—T0T—T tints mtn, 
E, T. Jordan & Sons, Yazoo City 
(Yazoo County)) 22 
Roby Walker, Bentonia (Yazoo 
Co isc. w W www 


D. H. Dew, Eden (Yazoo County) --. 


75, 662 
73, 363 
71, 030 
65, 594 
63, 655 
61, 320 
60, 550 
60, 375 
60, 065 
50, 504 
81, 328 
77, 035 
95, 858 
92, 361 


92,117 


57, 139 
56, 742 
55, 784 
54, 872 
53, 715 
50, 167 
86, 349 
95, 442 
92, 241 
87, 514 


65, 730 
61, 003 


18877 


programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans) —Continued 
MIssIssippi—continued 

Johnson & Simmons, Bentonia 

(Yazoo County 


E. T. Schaefer, Yazoo City (Yazoo 
County) 
Seward & Harris, Midnight (Yazoo 
County) 
S. C. Coleman, Yazoo City (Yazoo 
County) 


MISSOURI 


J. F. Ward, Gilman City (Davies 
County) 
Donald E. Morris, Fortescue (Holt 
County) 
Rids Church, care of Don Elefson 
Rids Audit, Independence (Jack- 
son County) 
East Fork Ranch, care of Tony Lolli, 
Macon (Macon County)) 
Wolf Island Farms, Wolf Island 
(Mississippi County) 
Marshall Lands, Inc., 
(Mississippi County) 
Harland Maxwell, East Prairie (Mis- 
sissippi County) 
W. C. Bryant, East Prairie (Missis- 
sippi County) 
A. C. Riley, New Madrid (New Madrid 
County) 
Acom Farms, Inc., Wardell (New Ma- 
drid County) 
Swiney & Sons, Morehouse (New 
Madrid County) 
Green Top Farms, Inc., Richmond 
(Ray County) 
E. P. Coleman, Jr., Sikeston, (Scott 
County) 
W. P. Hunter, care of Blair Dalton, 
Bell City (Stoddard County) 


~ Charleston 


Taylor Bros., Essex (Stoddard 

T 
MONTANA 

V. R. Crazier & Sons, Toston (Broad- 

. ar ip se 

Nash Brothers, Redstone (Sheridan 

A 


S. A. Adaskavich, Shelby (Toole 
County) 


NEBRASKA 


Hundahl Farms, care of Ernest Hun- 
dahl, Tekamah (Burt County) 


Fred Horne, Jr., Atkinson (Holt 
% — neemee 
NEW MEXICO 
A. W. Langenegger, Hagerman 
(Chaves County)) 
H. O. Berry, Dexter (Chaves 
0 
C. Elton Green, Clovis (Curry 
%% ͤ nis EEES 
Garrett Corp., Clovis (Curry 
OA Vt oo ae Se ae o 
Verney Towns, Muleshoe, Tex. (Cur- 
h eee n eee 
Bert Williams, Farwell, Tex. (Cur- 
C 
James E. & Garrett, Clovis (Curry 
F —T—T—T— alte meee 


Leon Marks, Clovis (Curry County) 
Lockmiller & Son, Clovis (Curry 

CCC 
L. R. Talley, Texico (Curry County) 
Dale Elliot, Clovis (Curry County) 
F. L. Ashley Estate, Melrose, (Curry 

County) 
O. H. Pattison, Clovis (Curry Coun- 


ty) 
John H. Spearman, Clovis (Curry 
County) 
Dave Thompson, Friona, Tex. (Cur- 
T 
Albert Matlock, Clovis (Curry Coun- 
ty) 


81,913 
54, 243 
51, 194 
56, 101 
52, 509 
51,391 
52, 986 
53, 068 
73, 162 
59, 345 


56, 465 
65, 806 
61 ,727 


68, 614 
58, 043 


73, 140 
51, 590 
99, 702 
96, 334 
85, 983 
85, 952 


82, 495 
81,979 


81, 771 
78, 000 
74, 751 
70, 473 
58, 996 
57, 243 


53, 873 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans)—Continued 
NEW MeExico—Continued 


John Garrett, Jr., Clovis (Curry 
County) 
Snodgrass & Carlisle, Roswell (Eddy 
County) 
Moutray Bros., 
County) 
M. R. Jones, Lovington (Lea Coun- 
— sb Sn ant rien tis Caen 
one K. Burns, Lovington (Lea 
RIS) cman AAA 


NORTH CAROLINA 


A. D. Swindell, Pantego (Beaufort 
County) 
M. C. Braswell Farms, Battleboro 
(Nash County) 
R. E. Parnell, Parkton (Robeson 
County) 
D. D. McColl, St. Pauls (Robeson 
County) 
McNair Investment Co., Laurinburg 
(Scotland County) 
Sou. Natl. Bank Agt., Annie V. J. 
Watkins, Laurinburg (Scotland 
County) 
Z. V. Pate, Inc., Gibson (Scotland 
County) 


ros, Carisbad (Eddy 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Bert Olson and Sons, Glasston 
(Pembina Count) 
Otto Engen, Minot (Ward County) 
OKLAHOMA 
Wm. J. Schulte, El Reno (Canadian 
County) 
F. E. Motley, Hollis (Harmon Coun- 
ty) ---------------------------- 
Wayne Q. Winsett, Altus (Jackson 
County) 
Murray R. Williams, Altus (Jackson 
County) 


OREGON 
Tulana Farms, Klamath Falls 
(Klamath County) -=-= -== 


Tucker Ottmar Farms, Inc., Echo 
(Morrow County) 
Joe Heater, Mord (Sherman County) 
H. A. Main, Pilot Rock (Umatilla 
County) 
Key Bros., Milton Freewater (Uma- 
tilla County) 


PUERTO RICO 
R. Gonzalez Hernandez, 
(Mayaguez County) 
Carlos F. Quiles Trust, Hormigueros 
(Mayaguez County) 
Mario Mercado E. Hijos, Guayanilla 
(Mayaguez County) 
M. H. Soldervilla, executor, Ponce 
(Mayaguez County) 
W. Bravo Monagas, Mayaguez (Ma- 
8 County) 
Co-op Azucarera 92 — Canos, Arecibo 
(Mayaguez County) 
Agric Del Monte, Cayey (Mayaguez 
County) 
E. Quinones Sambolin, San German 
(Mayaguez County) 
R. Sefton Wallace, Ensenada (Maya- 
guez County) 
H. L. Brund, Guayama (Mayaguez 
County) 
Wirshing & Co., Mercedita (Maya- 
%% ͤ ᷑ =~... 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Kirkland & Best, Ulmers (Allen- 
ag County 
* Jr., Blenheim, (Dil- 


Charles E. Lynch, Bville (Marlboro 
County) 
J. A. McDonald, Bville (Marlboro 
County) 


$50, 283 
72, 420 
53, 201 
87, 617 
65, 209 


60, 413 
74, 813 
56, 206 
55, 833 
86, 802 


72, 886 
65, 108 


59, 019 
55, 461 


62, 233 
78, 776 
69, 515 
50, 422 


69, 070 


54, 030 
83, 160 


70, 270 
52, 576 


94, 395 
91, 707 
85, 841 
79, 134 
79, 045 
73, 940 
70, 540 
63, 477 
60, 492 
60, 486 
58, 098 


58, 981 


Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS 


programs, 1966 (excludi 
loans) —Continued 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Continued 

J. F. Bland, Jr., Mayesville (Sumter 

County) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Stanley Asmussen, Agar 
CoN gi oe ae r 
TENNESSEE 
Cowan Bros., La Grange (Fayette 


County) 
W. T. Jamison, Jr., Tiptonville (Lake 


COMITI TTT 
H. S. Mitchell, Millington (Shelby 
County) 
E. F. Crenshaw, Memphis (Shelby 
County) 


TEXAS 
Carl C. Bamert, Muleshoe (Bailey 
(one ey Sa ee 
Horace Hutton, Muleshoe (Bailey 
8 ↄ —TT—T—T—T—T— NE ERA 
W. B. Little, Muleshoe (Bailey 
o TTTTT0T0TCT0TCTCT0TdTTTTTTTT waind 
T. Millen, Muleshoe (Bailey 
Lainet A —T—T—TPTbTbT0T0T—T—T—T— el 
J. G. Arnn, Muleshoe (Bailey 
b 


Bentley 88 De Kalb (Bowie 
GT 
William H. Farris, De Kalb (Bowie 
County) 
J. P. Terrell & Son, 
(Brazos County) 
Brazos A. Varisco, Bryan (Brazos 
County) 
Joe Varisco, Bryan (Brazos County) 


rell & Son, | Navasota 


Porter Bros., Caldwell (Burleson 
CONNIE ie enemas anoncdusene ees 
Holland Porter, Caldwell (Burleson 
TTT 


H. H. & Edgar Baker, Somerville 
(Burleson County) 
Roy Smith, Corpus Christi (Calhoun 
County) 
Oscar Mayfield & Sons, Taft (Cam- 
Bron e . 
Elijah B. Adams, Harlingen (Cam- 
T 
Henry V. Macomb, Los Fresnos 
(Cameron County) 
John A. Abbott, Harlingen (Cameron 
%%% AAA 
Texas Technological Research F. R. 
M., Pantex (Carson County) 
Frank Robinson, Panhandle (Carson 
County) 
G. L. Willis, Jr., Dimmitt (Castro 
County) 
Homer Hill, Hart (Castro County) 
Milton Bagwell, Dimmitt (Castro 


TTT 

O. Masten, Sudan (Castro 
( (( 
Chas. E. Armstrong. Dimmitt 


(Castro County) 
Dulaney Brothers, Dimmitt (Castro 
On pee ence LT eS 
Clements Corp., Plainview (Castro 
CORD es co he ees 
ENAA U EI EAA N eerie 
Jerry Cluck, Hart (Castro County) 
Truvis Campbell, Dimmitt (Castro 
GRI onenaren een ARAE 
O. C. Slaughter Farms, 
(Cochran County) 
R. L. Polvado, Morton (Cochran 
County) 


J. E. Polvado, 
6c 
Slaughter Hill Co., 
(Cochran County) ase anen 


ng price-support 


67. 342 
65, 018 
59, 098 
56, 442 
50, 557 
75, 524 
55, 039 
72, 999 


68, 275 
50, 427 


85, 737 
78, 692 
77. 058 
54, 278 
90, 587 
67, 883 
63, 235 
59, 862 
64, 984 
60, 283 


94, 213 
90, 211 


87, 361 
83, 733 
64, 389 
64, 381 
58, 140 


54, 167 
53, 573 


51, 979 
99, 647 
79,477 
77, 751 
67, 021 
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Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans) —Continued 
TExas—continued 
Erma Griffith, Morton (Cochran 
ST nen k ene eer 
T. Cattle Co., care of B. B. Wegen- 
hoft, Eagle Lake (Colorado 
ROUGE ee TTT 
Leslie Mitchell, Crosbyton (Crosby 
tS be Seater E Same ae eS 
The McLaughlins, Ralls (Crosby 
( A 
Luis Garcia/ Sons, Inc., Spur (Crosby 
STT oe es 
J. P. Beck, Ralls (Crosby County) 
G. J. Parkhill, Jr., Crosbyton (Crosby 


( T E 
Delton Caddell, Ralls (Crosby 
COURG ys ets 
Carl Archer, Spearman (Dallam 
Shunt; eee 


E Bar S Ranch, care of Jas. Ratcliff, 
R. R. 2, Mesquite (Dallas County) 
Sam C. Jenkins, Lamesa (Dawson 
Gr!!! —T— ee 
R. M. Middleton, O'Donnell (Dawson 
County) 


Woodward Farms, Inc., Lamesa 
(Dawson County) 
Carson Echols, Lamesa (Dawson 


OOII ee a ae ee 
Gordon V. Waldrop, Lamesa (Daw- 
gan: Cn oo nner 
W. H. Gentry, Hereford (Deaf Smith 
County) poe ee aa a 
Virgil F. Marsh, Hereford (Deaf 
Smith County) 
White Farms & Cattle Co., Canyon 
(Deaf Smith County) 
B. T. Spear, Wildorado (Deaf Smith 
COUNTYN es roe a 
Delmar R. Durrett, Amarillo (Deaf 
Smith County) 
A. R. Dillard, Hereford (Deaf Smith 
S M APT 
R. K. Brooks, Tulia (Deaf Smith 
OGUI EI Bate enone momen. 
Clarence D. Carnahan, Hereford 
(Deaf Smith County) 
O. D. Bingham, Fridna (Deaf Smith 
9G [[[ 
James Overstreet, Hereford (Deaf 
Smith County)) 
Cruce G. Richardson, Vega (Deaf 
Smith County)) 222 
Billy Wayne Sisson, Hereford (Deaf 
Smith County) 
Don Kimball, 
Smith: den, 8 2 
G. B. Morris, Crosbyton (Dickens 
County) 
L. R. Allison Co., Tornillo (El Paso 
ONI A 
Basil Abate, 
County) 


. A. Harling AG, Telephone 
(Fannin County 
Marble Bros., South Plains (Floyd 
County) - =~ oe eee 
J. E. Franklin, Lubbock (Floyd 
County) psec 8 
John C. Alford, Petersburg (Floyd 
Song?; ico een 
William S. Poole, Dougherty (Floyd 
County) 
R. I. Bennett, Lockney (Floyd 
COUNTY) nn ein tern 8 
Dorris Jones, Floydada (Ployd Coun- 
D ap ee 
Thomas Bros., Lockney (Floyd Coun- 
c anemone 
J. S. Hale, Jr., Floydada (Floyd 
County) 
Vernon Goodwin, Seagraves (Gaines 
County}. 20 8 
John Henry Jones, Welch (Gaines 
Sonn! a Se eenee 
Fred Barrett, Jr., Seminole (Gaines 
County) 


54, 856 
97, 640 
74, 472 


61,590 
59, 926 


53, 761 
50, 925 
58, 505 
55, 081 
90, 561 
56, 693 
55, 351 
53, 993 
51, 147 
76, 624 
74. 008 
69. 002 
68, 623 
66, 733 
62, 740 
59, 351 
57, 085 
55, 322 
55, 136 
51, 147 
50, 524 
50, 285 
50, 285 
54, 834 
58, 764 
69, 847 
92, 974 
92, 249 
72, 607 
68, 919 
66, 773 
58, 197 
55, 957 
55, 145 
79, 709 
69, 051 
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Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans) —Continued. 
TExas—continued 


Verlon Hilburn, Lovington, N. Mex. 
(Gaines County) 
Nix & Norman, 
County) 
Wheeler Robertson, Idalou (Gaines 
County) 
Earl Layman, Loop (Gaines County) 
C. E. Hilburn, Lovington, N. Mex. 


Lamesa (Gaines 


(Gaines County) 
Marion C. Bowers, Brownfield 
(Gaines County) 
J. C. Miller, Abernathy (Hale 
T KK 
Elmo Stephens, Plainview (Hale 
0 TTT 
James Cannon, Plainview (Hale 
County). AA oe den sa 
Grady Shepard, Hale Center (Hale 
9 ———— ee nnene 
Frank Moore, Plainview (Hale 
CERNEI] ....--- <n ene een 


H. D. Smith, Hart (Hale County) - 


Jason, H. Allen, Lubbock (Hale 
1 —— aes 
Raymond Akin, Plainview (Hale 
Senn 


I. F. Lee, Hale Center (Hale County) 
Swann Pettit, Hale Center (Hale 


GS | ee 
Ballard and Hurt, Plainview (Hale 
/// TTT 
John Trimmier, Jr., Hale Center 
(Hale; Couity) 2 nce.s6eo eee 
Ralph Wheeler, Edmonson (Hale 
ee Se 
A. J. Givens, Plainview (Hale 
e en cenn 
E. A. Houston, Abernathy (Hale 
. ——. —— 


J. H. Kirby and Sons, Hale Center 
t)) x 
R. L. Porter Est., Spearman (Hans- 
ford Odunty) . 
Jack 
County) 
R. E. and Rue Sanders, Spearman 
(Hansford County)) 
Texas Farming Corporation, Hartley 
(Hartley County) 
Shary Farms, Inc., Mission (Hidalgo 
County) 
Bryon Campbell, 
(Hidalgo County 
Bill Burns, Raymondsville (Hidalgo 
County) 
Sam Sparks, Santa Rosa (Hidalgo 


(Hidalgo 
County) 
Beckwith Farms, Progreso (Hidalgo 
County) 
J. B. Pollock, Hargill 
County) 
White Face Farms, Inc., Levelland 
(Hockley County) 
Post Montgomery, Levelland (Hock- 
ley Coun 
Cobleland Farms, Levelland (Hock- 
. pP——— onde a ties 
J. Walter Hobgood, Anton (Hockley 
OOOI) ten can scape noe oe 
Spade Farms, Inc., Lubbock (Hock- 
C 
B. E. Walker, Fort Hancock (Hud- 
speth County) 
Grady E. Miller, Jr., Fort Hancock 
(Hudspeth County) 
Claude Higley, Stinnett (Hutchin- 
son County) 


County) -ona 
K. B. Parish, Springlake (Lamb 
County) 


50, 917 
94, 008 
84, 721 
71, 836 


65, 093 
64, 317 


61, 214 


52, 686 
52, 391 
52, 008 
50, 685 
87, 218 


57,777 
55, 347 
51, 763 
94, 533 
82, 667 
61, 646 
61, 436 
50, 325 
53, 120 
52, 248 
67, 803 


Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans) —Continued. 
TEexas—continued 
Clayton Farms, Springlake (Lamb 
County) 
J. D. Smith, Littlefield 
County) 
T. V. Murrell, Earth (Lamb County) 
J. B. James, Olton (Lamb County) 
William E. Armstrong, Lubbock 
(Lubbock County)) 
Smith Brothers, Slaton (Lubbock 
County) 


ith, Littlefield | (Lamb 


Standefer-Gray, Inc., Lubbock 
(Lubbock County 
A. L. Cone, Lubbock (Lubbock 
Sung)! 88 
Lubbock Irrigation Co., Lubbock 


(Lubbock County) 2 
Carson Firms Pts., care of A. L. 


Cone, Lubbock (Lubbock 
Ar 
J. Carter Caldwell, Slaton (Lubbock 
Sun) — 
Annette O. Martin, Lubbock (Lub- 
bock COuntyg)j) =n 2---s~ 


Wendell D. Vardeman, Slaton (Lub- 
book CGG my 
L. L. Lawson, Lubbock (Lubbock 
County). 
Davis-Son, care of Don E. Davis, 
Ropesville (Lubbock County) 
W. C. Huffaker Jr., Tahoka (Lynn 


Sante) secs acd 
John Saleh, O'Donnell! (Lynn 
TTT 
Wm. G. Lumsden, Wilson (Lynn 
DOUN) -anea 
J. W. Gardenhire, O'Donnell (Lynn 
C 
Cecil Dorman, O'Donnell (Lynn 
Want) geen nanmnawnonn 
Glen Cox, Lenorah (Martin 
DONDU) enn a r 


James M. Warner, Waco (McLen- 
nan County) 


Bob Evans, Midland (Midland 
o TTT 
Louis Koonce, Midland (Midland 
BW. eiga 
James Brooks, Midland (Midland 
eee a E os 


E. Martin Gossett, 
(Moore County)) esanean onna 
Lloyd Beauchamp, Dumas (Moore 
County) 
Marshall 
County) 
James Fortson, Corsicana (Navarro 
County) 
Herbert L. Williams, Roscoe (Nolan 
County) 
Clarence Martin, Friona (Parmer 


Cator, a 


Ralph W. Shelton, Friona (Parmer 
County) 
Fangman Farms, Inc., Friona (Par- 
r as one 


Mike Allen, Friona (Parmer 
0 — nea esr 
Bill St. Clair, Muleshoe (Parmer 
TTT 
J. D. Kirkpatrick, Bovina (Parmer 
CTT 


A. B. Foster, Pecos (Pecos County) 
Lakeside Farms, Fort Stockton 
(Pecos County 
Harral and Marable, Fort Stockton 
(Pecos County) 
W. T. Lattner and Son, 
(Reeves County) 
W. W. Hill, Pecos (Reeves County) 
Walter B. Shaw, Pecos (Reeves 


62, 159 
50, 734 


99, 967 
98, 906 


88, 624 
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programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 


loans) —Continued 
TExas—continued 

Dingler Farms, Pecos (Reeves 

PPP 


J. F. Crews, Pecos (Reeves County) 


Davidson Bros., Fecos (Reeves 
P 
Rowe and Turnbough, Toyahvale 


(Reeves County) 
Broyles Pecos Farm, Fort Stockton 


(Reeves County)) 
W. R. Sage, Lubbock (Reeves 
NOEL 9. A a RAR Tete 2 a 
G. G. Passmore, Pecos (Reeves 
BIOURET)) acco ances lamas 


J. W. Bryan, Pecos (Reeves County) 
Virgil M. Glenn, Pecos (Reeves 

County) 
Coy Fraley, Pecos (Reeves County) 
H. R. Hudson, Jr., Pecos (Reeves 


T i Sea SS ee <r 
J B. Hopkins, Pecos (Reeves 
——000 i s S 
Tom Passmore, Fecos (Reeves 
Uw ea ee 


Goodland Farms, Inc., Hearne (Rob- 


Lee Fazzino, Bryan (Robertson 
CEA ins gest sacl mee Rot patos ees 
Joe Reistino, Hearne (Robertson 
0 
John C. Reistino, Hearne (Robert- 
. nm cas ee mee ares 


James H. Jones, Hearne (Robertson 
County) 
Sam Degelia, Sr., Hearne (Robertson 
County) 
Heirs of Jos. F. Green, Taft (San 
Patricio County)) === 


Starr Produce Farm Acct., Rio 
Grande City (Starr County)) 
M. T. Glenn, Tulia (Swisher 
—TPVTPT—T—T—T—T—TT—T—————— 
Warner Reid, Tulia (Swisher 
EDLAS EE A SS 
B. . Evans, Tulia (Swisher 
8 
Miller Farms Co., Tulia (Swisher 
„ 
Alvis Hefley, Tulia (Swisher 
ON EE Pe al 

L. Francis, Kress, (Swisher 
1 
S. A. Barrett, Kress (Swisher 
. — en eter ces 


H. O. Thompson, Plainview (Swish- 
e 
Howard Hurd, Brownfield (Terry 
County) 
Charlie Caswell, 
County) 
Texas Department of Corrections, 
Byron W. Firerson, Sugarland 
(Walker County) 
Alazan Farms, Harlingen (Willacy 
County) 
K. L. Morrow, Lyford 
County) 
S. R. & C. D. Stone TST, Aransas 
Pass (Willacy County) 
Norment Foley, Uvalde 
WOURGY). 0T—T—T—T——— 
Ritchie Bros., Crystal City (Zavala 
County) 


WASHINGTON 

D. E. Phillips, Lind 
County) 
Leonard & Henry Franz, Lind 
(Adams County) 
Hutterian Brethern, Inc., Espanola 
(Adams County 
Bi County Farms, Prosser (Benton 


(Adams 


TTT 
Vollmer-Bayne, Prosser (Benton 
. ncc ee R 
Neil Rasor, Royal City (Grant 
RI n D pann aa aisles 


$78, 479 


71, 167 
78, 784 
63, 669 
62, 248 
60, 474 


57, 527 
56, 949 


54, 864 
53, 998 


51, 576 
51, 474 
50, 426 
77, 773 
64, 129 
61, 015 
59, 876 
52, 115 
51, 809 
59, 995 
54, 611 
90, 682 
87, 822 
86, 152 
65, 464 
56, 045 
55, 142 
53, 187 
51, 185 
79, 862 
62, 059 


62, 434 
73, 069 
62, 325 
51, 465 
58, 022 
51, 360 


72, 629 
57, 528 
53, 304 
60, 520 
55, 367 
71, 141 
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Payments of $50,000 to $99,999 under ASCS 
programs, 1966 (excluding price-support 
loans) —Continued 

WASHINGTON—continued 

Lonneker Farms, Inc., Walla Walla 
(Walla Walla County) $77, 390 

Grote Farms, Inc., care of Ben Grote, 
Prescott (Walla Walla County)-. 54, 189 

Cecil R. Anderson, Prescott (Walla 


Walla County)) 50, 773 
Glen Miller, Colfax (Whitman 
9 2a E ee 92, 905 
McGregor Land & Livestock Co., 
Hooper (Whitman County) - 74, 526 
‘WISCONSIN 


Robert O. Link, Cambria (Colum- 
r 


WYOMING 


Covey & Dayton, care of John Day- 
ton, Cokeville (Lincoln County). 51, 890 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Burpick], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. MusKIE], and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. METCALF], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATRERSI, 
and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneEyY] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
LMr. Dopp], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney], the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Smatuers], and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone] would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] is 
necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 14, 
nays 76, as follows: 


[No. 185 Leg.] 

YEAS—14 
Boggs Griffin Ribicoff 
Brewster Hartke t 
Case Hatfield th 
Clark Javits Williams, Del. 
Cotton Lausche 

NAYS—76 
Aiken Harris Morse 
Allott Hart Moss 
Baker Hayden Mundt 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Murphy 

h Nelson 
t Holland 
Bible Hollings Pearson 
Brooke Pell 
Byrd, Va. Inouye Percy 
Byrd, W.Va. Jackson Prouty 
— Jorden, Teh 
n o Randolph 

Church Kennedy, Russell 
Cooper Kennedy, N.Y. Sparkman 
Curtis Kuchel Spong 
Dirksen Long, La. Stennis 
Dominick Magnuson Symington 
Eastland Mansfield dge 
Ellender McCarthy Thurmond 
Ervin McClellan Tower 
Fannin McGee Williams, N.J. 
Fong McGovern. Yarborough 
Fulbright McIntyre Young, N. Dak, 
Gore Miller Young, Ohio 
Gruening Mondale 
Hansen Montoya 
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NOT VOTING—10 


Anderson Metcalf Smathers 
Burdick Monroney Tydings 
Dodd Morton 
Long, Mo. Muskie 

So the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware was rejected. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have one more amendment, and, 
for the information of the Senate, I 
would be willing to limit the time on 
this amendment to 15 minutes for each 
side if the Senator from Florida wishes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have no objection, if 
it is agreeable to the other Members of 
the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the debate on 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware take no more than 30 minutes, 
the time to be equally divided between 
each side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LINGS in the chair). Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so or- 
dered. 

The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Delaware will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 23, 
line 2, strike out “$220,000,000” and in- 
sert “$120,000,000.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ask for 
the yeas and nays on this amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. A point of order, Mr. 
President. Will the Chair have the Sen- 
ate come to order, so that we may hear? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The bill before us provides for $220 
million to meet the obligations of the 
Federal Government to pay the ACP 
payments which accrue in calendar year 
1967. Those are obligations, and we can- 
not change this figure. However, the bill 
also provides on page 23 for $220 million 
new obligational authority for the calen- 
dar year beginning January 1968—that 
is, for the next farming year. It is cus- 
tomary that each year we very properly 
provide the authorization to the Depart- 
ment as to how high it can go in the 
next crop year. 

In his budget message to Congress the 
President asked for only $100 million 
with respect to this item. The bill has 
raised this to $220 million. The amend- 
ment I offer will reduce the $220 million 
to $120 million, which is a $100 million 
saving; and if the amendment is adopted 
the administration would still be given 
$20 million more than it is asking. 

Personally, I would be in favor of the 
full reduction, but some argue that to roll 
it all the way back to the President’s 
request would be too low. My amendment 
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would roll it back to a figure that would 
still leave $20 million more than the 
budget request. I do not see why the 
Senate would not accept this amend- 
ment in the interest of economy. Its 
acceptance would save $100 million in 
the next calendar year. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, at the 
hearing on this matter, the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska took a leading 
part; and while I am strongly and stur- 
dily against the proposed amendment, I 
recognize his great interest in the matter, 
and ask him to speak first, yielding to 
him such part of the time as he may wish 
to take. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. President, we have considered this 
matter over a long period of time. I be- 
lieve it has been some 9 or 10 years that 
the Bureau of the Budget has come for- 
ward with its estimate for a cut of $100 
million to $120 million for this purpose. 
Just as religiously and persistently Con- 
gress has upped the amount by $100 mil- 
lion, and the result has been the same 
for a great number of years. The same 
thing has happened this year. 

The agricultural conservation program 
is a matching proposition—50 percent by 
the farmer and 50 percent by these pay- 
ments. It is a popular and broadly based 
program. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I might add that the 
President’s request of $100 million would 
be sufficient to pay all the personnel in- 
volved in this program, but would not 
leave much for the farmers. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That would be on a par 
with some of the personnel practices of 
some of the other departments. 

It is a popular and widely based pro- 
gram, Mr. President. The requests in 
1966 were about 170 percent of the avail- 
able funds. In that year a little more 
than one million farmers participated. 
Over a 3-year period, more than 2 mil- 
nao farmers participated at least one 

e. 

There is a limitation that has been 
imposed of $2,500 payment to any one 
farmer, thereby reducing by $7,500 the 
limitation that the Senator from Dela- 
ware sought in his first amendment. As 
a matter of fact some of the States have 
voluntarily set limits below the $2,500 
to make the dollars available to more 
farmers and to stretch them further. 

Perhaps after these many years at a 
$220 million level, a thorough study 
should be made to determine whether 
the program should be continued at the 
present level or whether it should be in- 
creased or decreased. However, on the 
basis of our findings the evidence before 
us now, and it is a program that should 
be continued at $220 million. 

Each year we get requests for increases 
but have not gone above that figure for 
a long time. 

We believe, having considered the mat- 
ter carefully and on quite a bit of evi- 
dence, that the figure should stay at $220 
million. This is the same figure which 
was approved by the other body. 
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We express the hope that the amend- 
ment will be rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, may 
we have order? We cannot hear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in line with the statement of the 
Senator from Nebraska, I agree that this 
is one of the most popular of the agricul- 
tural programs. It is popular in my area. 
However, I point out that if we are going 
to reduce the size of the budget we are 
going to have to reduce the cost of some 
of the programs which are popular in 
our own States as well as in other areas. 

Yes, it is true that this is a popular 
program, and as has been pointed out, 
over the years Congress has a way of 
upping it annually. Congress has been 
increasing these various programs until 
we are now spending about $1.5 billion 
per month more than we are taking in. 
That is why we have a deficit of $20 mil- 
lion confronting us next year. That is the 
reason we are told we shall not only have 
to cut back the spending on some pro- 
grams but possibly even have to raise 
taxes. If the Congress is going to cut 
back on spending let us start with all of 
these programs, even though some of 
them may be popular and in times of 
budget surplus be fully justified. 

Mr. President, in this instance much 
has been said about the administration 
spending money too freely under its 
Great Society programs. In this in- 
stance the bill before us would increase 
the President's budget request by over 100 
percent. Even if this amendment to roll 
the amount of $220 million back to $120 
million were adopted, it would still give 
the administration $20 million more than 
the Budget Bureau recommended as be- 
ing the amount that could be advan- 
tageously spent for the benefit of the 
farmer. 

I appeal for the support of those who 
are concerned that within the next few 
weeks we may be asked to raise taxes 
on all taxpayers. I believe that this is one 
area where we can save $100 million. I 
say to the Senate that the place to start 
cutting expenditures is when the issue is 
before us. If the Senate votes for this 
amendment it would save $100 million 
and still be appropriating $20 million 
over the Budget Bureau request. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes, if I have that much 
time remaining. 

First, I wish to pay my respects to the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HRUSKA] 
because he led most of the questioning in 
this field when witnesses appeared before 
the committee and he did a splendid job. 

The Senator from Nebraska read a 
part of his exchange with Mr. Godfrey. 
I wish to make it clear that from that 
exchange it is shown that no less than 
2 million farmers out of the 3 million 
farmers in the Nation have participated 
in this program over a period of years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp as a 
part of my remarks the listing which 
appears on page 94 of the subcommittee 
print of the budget of the Department 
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of Agriculture, showing the appropria- 
tion request and the congressional action 
on this program going back to 1959. 
There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


follows: 
Advance authorizations 


i 


Program year Estimates 


88282828 
888888888 


888888888 


BBR 


1 Excludes administrative expenses. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the list 
shows that for the first 6 years in that 
period $250 million a year was granted 
for this program and for the last 3 years 
$220 million a year was granted. The 
first years included the administrative 
expense and the last 3 years have ex- 
cluded the administrative expense. 

Mr. President, probably the group who 
would be the worst hurt of our agricul- 
tural producers are the dairy people. If 
any group has gotten help from this 
program for the improvement of pas- 
tures, necessary to care for and produce 
cows, or restoring those that are non- 
productive, it is the dairy people. 

The President has just recognized the 
hardship under which that sector of in- 
dustry is proceeding, by cutting down to 
about one-fourth the amount of dairy 
imports which are coming in from over- 
seas in an effort to keep more of these 
hard-working people in the business of 
producing milk and milk products for 
our people. Mr. President, when I say 
“hard-working people,“ I mean it be- 
cause when computed on an hour-wage 
basis, the dairy farmer probably has the 
smallest return per hour of any of the 
farmers we have. 

This amendment would not only hit 
a blow at the dairy farmers but it also 
would hit a blow at the producers of 
meat. When I go through my part of the 
country and see improved pastures that 
have resulted from the program, one can 
see it has helped them to get underway. 
That is true not only in my State. I do 
not like to speak so often of my State. 
However, it is also true in the State rep- 
resented by the Senators from Missis- 
sippi. There are literally hundreds of 
thousands and perhaps millions of im- 
proved acres as a result of the ACP pro- 
gram that have been developed, and I am 
sure that the Senators from Mississippi 
will say so. 

Mr. President, I could repeat that state- 
ment for Senators from practically every 
other State because practically every 
State in the Nation, to some degree, pro- 
duces meat and milk. However, I am not 
limiting my remarks to those two ele- 
ments of agriculture. This is important 
to all elements of agriculture. 

If Senators will look at the list I have 
just placed in the Reoorp, they will see 
what the Bureau of the Budget has done 
in connection with this program. Every 
year, down through the years, they have 
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cut the advance authorization requests 
of the Department of Agriculture, some- 
time by amounts ranging from $100 to 
$120 million. For some reason they seem 
to think this money is wasted. If there is 
any place money is not wasted, it is in 
this ACP program. It has made our 
country more fertile and it has made our 
country more productive and it has 
helped those in agriculture who needed 
help. The Congress has repeatedly, year 
after year, declared its own judgment 
rather than follow the dictates of the 
Bureau of the Budget, which in no in- 
stance followed the request of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Senators who are in touch with their 
own people, and Representatives who 
know farmers, know perfectly well that 
this increased fertility of the soil in- 
creases the productivity of farms from 
one end of the Nation to the other. This 
is an important factor in the total farm 
program, although it represents a small 
part of our investment in improving the 
life and the lot of the farmer. 

The distinguished Senator from Dela- 
‘ware comes from a fine county in his 
State which, in my judgment, is next in 
greatness to the county in which I live, 
because it is one of the highest produc- 
ing counties in America. His county I 
generally consider to be in the South, 
and we do like to consider Delaware as 
being part of the South. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Florida has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield myself 1 more 
minute. 

My own county, for instance, has been 
on the banner list of the 25 highest pro- 
ducing counties printed every year by 
the Department of Agriculture since that 
list has been printed. 

My county has usefully employed its 
allocation of funds from this particular 
source. It has not been wasted. It has 
gone to good result. It has made for 
better farming. It has made for greater 
productivity and greater fertility of the 
soil. I do not believe that the Senate 
would even thing about granting the re- 
quest, which I think has been made 
rather facetiously by my good friend 
from Delaware, because he does not look 
nearly so determined or so serious about 
this amendment as he generally does 
about his amendments. 

I hope that the amendment will be 
soundly defeated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I assure the Senator from 
Florida that I am just as serious on this 
amendment as I was on the other. How- 
ever, I find myself on the losing end so 
often when we try to reduce expendi- 
tures that I have learned to take it all 
in good grace. 

Seriously speaking, Mr. President, I 
shall not for one moment argue that 
this program is not meritorious. I do not 
know of a single program that has been 
recommended or mentioned by any of 
the preceding administrations—or by the 
Johnson administration under the Great 
Society—which when taken by itself 
could not be described as having merit. 
But I repeat what I said earlier, that if 
we are going to cut the budget down to 
@ realistic level we must reduce expend- 
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itures under programs which are popu- 
lar in some quarters, This happens to be 
very popular in many other States as 
well as my own. But let us not overlook 
this point, the basic purpose of this pro- 
gram is to increase the fertility of the 
soil and increase the productive capacity 
of the farms. 

The basic purpose of the program in- 
volved in the preceding amendment was 
to pay over $1 billion annually to leave 
this same acreage out of production. 

Two hundred and twenty million dol- 
lars for the stated purpose of increasing 
production on farms and $1 billion to 
reduce production—all in the same bill. 

Who said that this Great Society does 
not have imagination? 

Who will claim that makes sense? 
The amendment just rejected means that 
Congress will continue wide open a pro- 
gram of paying as much as $1 million to 
certain corporate operations. For what? 
Not to cultivate the soil. Then we pay 
$220 million to increase the fertility, 
ofttimes of the same soil. 

We have not got money enough in 
the Federal Treasury to finance these 
contradictory programs. The taxpayers 
cannot afford the continuation of such 
expenditures. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, each 
year when this issue has been before 
the Senate, I have stated that I could 
not subscribe to a paradoxical program, 
on the one hand to pay the farmer not 
to put his fields into production and on 
the other hand to pay him to increase 
the fertility of the soil. 

I know of no rationalization that can 
bring those two conclusions to a com- 
patible end. Approximately $1.6 billion is 
spent to induce the farmers not to pro- 
duce. Under the issue now before us, $220 
million will be spent to induce the farmer 
to produce more. 

I cannot subscribe to that kind of 
Government policy. I cannot do so espe- 
cially in these times when we will soon 
have before us the proposal to increase 
taxes. 

Constantly we hear arguments about 
the need to reduce Government expendi- 
tures. However, when the time comes 
that an opportunity is available, we 
fail to heed the warning that unless we 
reduce expenditures we will have to in- 
crease taxes, 

I do not propose to vote for an increase 
in taxes. I cannot sustain that position 
of mine if, in voting against taxes, I vote 
for increased expenditures. The two 
courses do not go hand in hand. One is 
inconsistent with the other. 

I shall vote with the Senator from 
Delaware because I believe that his ra- 
tionalization of this issue is sound. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has now been yielded 
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back. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Burpicx], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Musxkre], and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Typ1ncs] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. METCALF], and 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp] and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmatHers] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] 
is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 10, 
nays 82, as follows: 


[No, 186 Leg.] 
YEAS—10 
Boggs Dirksen Ribicoff 
Brewster Griffin Williams, Del. 
Byrd, Va Lausche 
Case Percy 
NAYS—82 

Aiken Hartke Montoya 
Allott Hatfield Morse 
Baker Hayden Moss 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Mundt 

yh Hill Murphy 
Bennett Holland Nelson 
Bible Hollings Pastore 
Brooke Hruska Pearson 
Byrd, W. Va Inouye Pell 
Cannon Jackson Prouty 
Carlson Javits Proxmire 
Church Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Clark Jordan, Idaho Russell 
Cooper Kennedy, Scott 
Cotton Kennedy, N.Y. Smith 
Curtis Kuchel Sparkman 
Dominick Long, Mo Spong 
Eastland Long, La. Stennis 
Ellender Magnuson Symington 
Ervin Mansfield Talmadge 
Fannin cC: y Thurmond 
Fong McClellan Tower 
Fulbright McGee Williams, N.J. 
Gore McGovern Yarborough 
Gruening McIntyre Young, N. Dak. 
Hansen Miller Young, Ohi 
Harris Mondale 
Hart Monroney 

NOT VOTING—8 

Anderson Metcalf Smathers 
Burdick Morton Tydings 
Dodd Muskie 

So the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware was rejected. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
are no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
3 and the bill to be read a third 

e. 
The bill was read the third time. 
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Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, agri- 
culture has always been an important 
concern to Americans. From the apple 
orchards of New England to the wheat- 
fields of Iowa, farmers have contributed 
to the American way of life. 

Because farmers have always been and 
always will be an essential part of Ameri- 
can life and economy, we should have a 
farm program based on present realities 
and necessities. As America changes, 
careful and responsible reexamination of 
our past programs is necessary. Today, 
we need an agriculture program suited 
to the need of a growing, dynamic econ- 
omy in modern America. 

The bill before us today is geared to 
the farm problems of the depression 
years. It is geared to the problems of the 
1930’s, not the 1960’s. It continues the 
expensive dike plugging program which 
has characterized recent Federal agricul- 
ture programs rather than anticipating 
the future directions and requirements 
of America. 

This bill provides an increase of $2 
billion more than the bill passed by the 
House. It provides $134 billion more than 
the budget estimate. It totals almost $7 
billion. 

There is no excuse for the Senate to 
increase this bill by almost $2 billion and 
I am opposed to it. I have voted against 
ie increase and I will vote against the 

ill. 

I recognize the problems of agriculture. 
But I feel that we must begin to fight 
our way out of the morass the Federal 
agricultural program has become, We 
must begin a thorough and responsible 
reappraisal of these massive programs. 
We must take a more realistic and long- 
sighted approach than that embodied in 
the proposed bill. 


POULTRY INSPECTION 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
again this year has done a masterly job 
of bringing before the Senate a bill 
which provides appropriations to operate 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year which began on July 1, 
1967. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Florida for the ability, imagina- 
tion, and devotion he has brought to his 
task. By diligently preparing the docu- 
ment which we are considering today, 
has simplified the work for the rest 
of us. 

I particularly wish to single out one 
section of the Senate Hearings on the 
Agricultural Appropriations Bill, the sec- 
tion dealing with poultry inspection. 
Poultry is a major agricultural enter- 
prise in my State of Georgia. During the 
hearings on the bill which is before us, 
the Senator from Florida carefully—and 
in detail—questioned officials from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture on two 
matters which are of deep concern to the 
Georgia poultry industry and, indeed, to 
the poultry industry of the entire Na- 

on. 

The first of these is the absolute neces- 
sity of keeping the USDA’s poultry in- 
spection service separate in all impor- 
tant respects from their red meat inspec- 
tion service. The second is the right of 
poultry plant owners to operate their 
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plants free of the fear that the USDA 
may summarily shut down a plant for 
reasons other than those contained in 
present law. 

The good work of the Senator from 
Florida in keeping these matters in 
proper perspective before the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been reported in 
an excellent article in the NBC Bulletin 
for July 7, 1967, a publication of the 
National Broiler Council. The article, 
entitled “Senator Holland Holds USDA’s 
Feet to the Fire,” includes this state- 
ment: 


NBC salutes Senator Holland for his con- 
structive and continuing surveillance of 
USDA’s actions in the field of poultry in- 
spection, even though the specific issues of 
merger and withdrawal of inspection serv- 
ices have, fortunately, not arisen in recent 
months. NBC is mindful that the colloquies 
cited above (in the published Senate hear- 
ings) are legislative history and thus express 
the intent of Congress in guiding the activi- 
ties of the Administrative Agencies. 


I assure my friend from Florida that 
I share the sentiments of the National 
Broiler Council in their well-justified 
salute to him. 

Mr. President, I would ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SENATOR HOLLAND HoLps USDA’s FEET TO 
THE FIRE 

The Senate hearings on H.R. 10509, the Bill 
which provides Agricultural Appropriations 
for Fiscal Year 1968, released a few days ago, 
contain a colloquy of particular interest to 
the broiler industry. The key section is a 
dialogue between the Committee Chairman 
Senator Spessard L. Holland (D. Fla.) and 
S. R. Smith, Administrator of USDA's Con- 
sumer and Marketing Service, on poultry 
inspection. 

After Smith testified as to USDA’s budget 
request for poultry inspection for the next 
fiscal year and outlined accomplishments of 
the program during 1966, this exchange took 
place: 

Senator HoLLAND. You remember that last 
year the Senate committee stated in its 
report that it expected the Department to 
maintain separate supervisory inspection 
standards, separate working level inspection 
standards and service between the red meat 
inspection and the poultry inspection sery- 
ices. Would you please tell this committee 
if you have carried out these instructions? 

Mr. Smrru. Yes, we have, Mr. Chairman. 
As I recall, following the position expressed 
by the committee, the Secretary addressed 
a letter to the chairman, dated May 18, 1966, 
detailing the action proposed and which we 
believe was in keeping with the position of 
the committee. We have tried religiously to 
follow that course of action, and we believe 
that we have. 

Senator Hottanp. As I remember it, our re- 
action was after the receipt of that letter 
rather than before it. Did the letter outline 
the same action that was outlined by the 
request of this committee? 

Mr. SMITH. Les. 

Senator HolLaxp. Do you have a copy of 
that letter of May 18? 

Mr. Surrk. I have a copy of that letter 
with me; yes, ‘sir. 

Senator HoLLAND. Will you insert it in the 
record at this point? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, sir. 

The letter outlining the changes which 
USDA proposed and subsequently put into 
effect was thereupon placed in the record, 
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and Senator Holland then placed in the 
record also an excerp from his committee's 
report of last year “so that the similarity 
or differences between the letter of the Sec- 
retary and the request of the committee may 
be apparent.” 

A key portion of the excerpt from the com- 

ads: 


ther asserts that day-to-day inspection func- 
tions of mandatory poultry inspection would 
not be changed by the realignment of com- 
mon service activities announced last De- 
cember 7 (1965). 

“The Committee expects the Secretary and 
the Department to abide by the statements 
contained in the letter and expects the De- 
partment to maintain independent super- 
visory inspection standards where required 
and separate working level inspection stand- 
ards and services for these two important 
industries.” 

Senator Holland also questioned Smith on 
the issue of withdrawal of inspection serv- 
ices, which was such a bone of contention 
last year. Here is the key exchange on this 
issue, as printed in the Senate hearings: 

Senator HoLLAND. You will recall that last 
Zear the committee contacted you regarding 
the proposed changes in the poultry inspec- 
tion regulations which would have allowed 
the Department to withdraw inspection serv- 
ice without a public hearing. Have these 
propose changes been put into effect? 

Mr. Smrra. They have not, sir. 

Senator Hou.anp. In other words, you still 
allow public hearings? 

Mr. SMITH. No change has been made in 
the regulations, Mr. Chairman. The matter 
is still under study. Just how we will work 
it out, I am not sure at this point. But, in 
view of the strong objections voiced by the 
industry, we have held that matter in abey- 
ance, 

Senator HoLLAND. Your present regula- 
tions provide for an appeal procedure by the 
aggrieved plant owner if he disagrees with 
your reasons for withdrawing service, 

Mr. Smr. Yes. 

Senator Hottanp. No change in that old 
regulation has been effected? 

Mr. Smirs. No. The issue revolved around 
withdrawal of service under conditions where 
the inspector or inspectors in the plant were 
subject to abuse or bodily harm. Our original 
thinking was that this was a reasonable 
measure of the position to be taken in behalf 
of our employees. But the industry, as I see it, 
probably misconstrued our intention and 
were very critical of any precipitous with- 
drawal of the service. So, as I stated earlier, 
we have not processed that one to conclu- 
sion. The regulations previously in effect still 
apply. 

Senator HoLLAND. Have you had any more 
than the one incident which you related 
to us last year, in which an inspector was 
subjected to bodily harm? 

Mr. Smrrx. To my recollection, no. For- 
tunately, these instances are few and far 
between. 

NBC salutes Senator Holland for his con- 
structive and continuing surveillance of 
USDA's actions in the field of poultry in- 
spection, even though the specific issues of 
merger and withdrawal of inspection serv- 
ices have, fortunately, not arisen in recent 
months. NBC is mindful that the colloquies 
cited above are legislative history and thus 
express the intent of Congress in guiding 
the activities of the Administrative Agen- 
cies. 

EMERGENCY CONSERVATION MEASURES IN 
MONTANA 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
is one item in the Appropriation Act for 
the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies that is in need of some 
legislative clarification. This is the item 
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listed in the budget as “Emergency Con- 
servation Measures.” The bill now before 
the Senate recommends $5 million for 
emergency conservation measures. 

Last month we experienced a flood 
emergency situation in Montana. The 
Secretary of Agriculture declared eight 
counties in Montana as disaster counties 
because of flood damage. Funds appro- 
priated last year for “Emergency Con- 
servation Measures” were allocated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to these 
eight counties. 

The point in need of legislative clari- 
fication is this. The Congress has never 
indicated to what extent the funds ap- 
propriated for emergency conservation 
measures can be used to reimburse the 
Soil Conservation Service for technical 
services in restoring to production land 
damaged by natural disaster. 

The Congress has provided legislative 
history for transferring regular ACP 
funds to SCS for necessary technical 
services. In this instance the Appropri- 
ation Act permits up to 5 percent of the 
regular ACP funds to be transferred to 
SCS. 


This year in Montana the flood dam- 
age which has occurred is of such a 
mature that it will require extensive 
engineering services to restore the land 
to production. It is estimated that these 
engineering services will cost at least 10 
percent of the emergency conservation 
measures funds allotted to the Montana 
counties. 

It is my purpose today to seek legisla- 
tive clarification to the point that what- 
ever the cost of needed technical services, 
such costs should be financed in full from 
funds appropriated for emergency con- 
servation measures. If 3 percent of the 
funds are needed by the SCS technical 
services, then 3 percent should be trans- 
ferred. If 15 percent are required for 
technical services, then 15 percent should 
be transferred. The Montana situation 
can be taken care of if 10 percent of the 
emergency conservation measures funds 
allotted to Montana counties could be 
transferred to SCS to pay for the needed 
technical services. 

If the able chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Agriculture Appropriations and 
the Senate will agree, funds appropriated 
for emergency conservation measures 
can then be used to finance in full the 
needed technical services as well as shar- 
ing the cost of installing emergency con- 
servation measures. 

This additional assistance wili be of 
tremendous aid to this part of Montana, 
which has suffered from unusual and ex- 
ceedingly heavy rains. To date most of 
the necessary aid has been made avail- 
able through existing programs designed 
to aid in unnatural disasters. 

I discussed this matter with my col- 
league, Senator METCALF, before he went 
to Montana for a judicial conference, 
and he shares my concern and supports 
this clarification of the intent of the 
emergency conservation measures pro- 
gram. We hope some clarification will be 
forthcoming. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
consulted with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. HrusxKa] on this 
matter. I feel that we have no authority 
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by which we can say that more than 5 
percent will be made available, because 
that is what has been made available 
under the ACP transfer provision. 

I can say, however, that both the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska and I have a most 
highly sympathetic attitude in this mat- 
ter. We are perfectly willing for the en- 
tire amount allocated to the State of 
Montana, or to any other State so sit- 
uated, to be used in the most beneficial 
and necessary manner. We certainly 
would not raise any question. But we are 
not in a position to say that the law 
positively and affirmatively permits it. 

Unless the Senator from Nebraska 
wishes to add anything, that, it seems to 
me, is about all we can say. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It would appear so. But 
the discussion between the Senator from 
Florida and this Senator was to the ef- 
fect that if there was anything the com- 
mittee could do, we would be very will- 
ing to take such steps, 

It happens, I might tell the Senator 
from Montana, that widely distributed 
and very destructive floods have visited 
the eastern part of my State within the 
last 6 weeks. We are keenly aware of 
the severity of the situation. We know 
what we will encounter when it comes 
to the matter of the technical assistance 
that is so necessary under those circum- 
stances. But I subscribe to the idea ad- 
vanced by the chairman, and support 
him fully. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank both the 
chairman and the distinguished ranking 
minority Member for the encourage- 
ment, the sympathy, and the support 
which they have undertaken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes, and I hope every Sen- 
ator gives good ear. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is the Senator going 
to ask for a rollcall? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I shall ask for a roll- 
call, but before I do, I wish to refresh 
the Senate on the fact that there is 
$6.75 billion provided in this bill for one 
agency of the Government. 

Thirty-five years ago, one-half of the 
amount in this bill was asked for the 
purpose of running every function and 
agency of the Government, including the 
Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, all 
the nondefense spending, and every- 
thing else that ever happened and was 
submitted in budget form. 

Now we are going to have a very 
wholesome deficit, and we are going to 
have to deal with it. Already there is 
talk about a 6-percent surcharge tax, an 
8-percent tax bill, or a 10-percent tax 
bill. Under all the circumstances, and in 
view of the fact that we are probably 
going to have to deal with a tax bill, I 
think it would be a capital idea if the 
Senate went on record with respect to the 
6% billion dollars that we see confront- 
ing us in appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for a single fiscal 
year. Accordingly, Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
area yield back the remainder of his 

e? 
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Mr. HOLLAND., Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator will yield me 2 minutes to 
reply briefly. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
for that purpose. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
the situation were such that we could 
operate on the same amount of funds we 
could operate on some years ago, as re- 
cited by my distinguished friend. But the 
Senate knows perfectly well that this bill 
covers things that were not even heard 
of in those days. One of them is the 
Public Law 480 program, which is a part 
of the foreign aid program of our coun- 
try. Another is the subsidy for the export 
of wheat under the International Wheat 
Agreement, in order for our wheat, pro- 
duced at a higher cost, to be marketed on 
the world market. There are also the 
school lunch programs and the food 
stamp programs. There are so many 
others that I cannot weary the Senate 
by taking its time to recite them. 

Sometimes I get the same feeling of 
nostalgia, because I reach back, as I re- 
call it, about 4 years further than my dis- 
tinguished friend, and I can remember 
peaceful times even a little more clearly 
than he does. 

It just happens, Mr. President, that 
“time do move,” and that our Nation has 
all these new problems; and although 
this bill is called the farm bill, as a mat- 
ter of fact only a relatively small part 
of it—my recollection is less than one- 
third—of the annual authorized expend- 
itures made by the Department of Agri- 
culture are primarily for the benefit of 
the farmer. 

To the contrary, we all know that the 
farmers are going out of business. We 
all know that the farmer is in a sad 
plight, and in spite of that he is pro- 
viding us with our ace in the hole in 
our dealings with other nations of the 
world by the great productivity which he 
has demonstrated year by year. 

So far as I am concerned, I am as 
strongly for economy as is my distin- 
guished friend, the Senator from Illinois. 

I voted against many of these new do- 
mestic measures which I think we should 
forgo in these times. I shall continue to 
do so. I am not for putting more farmers 
out of business, and I am not for discon- 
tinuing Public Law 480 and other pro- 
gramš that we have found to be most 
helpful to our Nation and most nearly 
calculated to discharge some of the re- 
sponsibility which we, as the most pow- 
erful nation of the world, have to other 
nations less fortunate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. I say to my distin- 
guished friend, the Senator from Florida, 
that I am not nostalgic about this. I sold 
my horse and buggy long ago. I have a 
whip framed in my parlor, and, hanging 
in the kitchen, I have a picture of the old 
horse. 

Whenever I get nostalgic, I look at 
that old nag, and that is good enough 
for me. 

I am thinking in terms of how much 
more we spend now, and then I try to 
relate it to the population growth of the 
country. However, I relate it to an even 
better figure than the one that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of this subcommit- 
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tee has just intimated, and that is that 
there are fewer and fewer farmers year 
after year. 

When we have fewer farmers the cost 
of agriculture goes up. That, to me, is 
one of the astounding things. 

I used to be a member of this sub- 
committee on the other side, and once 
upon a time I was the chairman. I re- 
member those days, and I used to fight 
these battles early and late, particularly 
with my distinguished friend, the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
and when we had a conference fight, 
we really had it. It was equal, I think, 
to Gettysburg, and it was a fight, I can 
assure you. 

So, this is not a new and unchartered 
domain for me. I have been through this 
kind of agony before. However, it does 
distress my soul as I think of all of these 
levels of appropriations coming up. We 
will have a veritable donnybrook when 
va have to make a decision on a tax 

We love to vote for expenditures, but 
we are so allergic to tax bills. However, 
we are going to have to face up to it. 
I would like to divert a little of the curse 
from it, if I could. 

I am going to vote for the pending 
bill and let the bitter go with the sweet. 

Our progress in fiscal degeneracy has 
gone from the creeping variety to the 
galloping variety, and nobody can con- 
template the fiscal affairs of this country 
and its balance sheet and its credit both 
at home and abroad without having 
some sense of jeopardy about our coun- 
try. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I thank 
the minority leader for yielding. 

I merely want to substantiate and rein- 
force what the distinguished Senator 
from Florida has said. 

I think that the American public has 
been under the impression for a long time 
that every time we pass an agricultural 
appropriations bill, the money is all go- 
ing to go to the farmers. 

All one has to do is to go through the 
list of items to see what items are not 
going to go to the farmers. 

This is not to say that we should not 
have a Consumers Marketing Service, 
but let us make sure that the press and 
the people know that the Consumers 
Marketing Service is primarily not for 
farmers. 

The same is true with Public Law 480, 
which is really a foreign aid program. 

The food-for-peace program involves 
foreign aid. 

The Food Stamp program is really a 
social welfare program. 

It is unfortunate that we have not 
been able to allocate these programs to 
other agencies. However, let us make 
sure for the record that this is not 
thought of as a farmers’ bill. About 50 
percent of it is a farmers’ bill. A very 
important aspect of it is for the farmers, 
and it should be. 

I hope that the Senate will support the 
pending bill and realize that this is not 
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the place in which to start cutting ap- 
propriations. 

There are other programs that have 
expanded. The programs contained in 
the pending bill have not been expanded. 

I commend the committee for having 
the intestinal fortitude to see to it that 
the impairment of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has been eliminated. 

This may aggravate the budgetary 
deficit, but it is being fair with the 
American taxpayer by disclosing the true 
financial condition of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

“BAREBONES” FOR THE SMALL WATERSHED 

PROGRAM 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
small watershed projects, a part of 
one of the most important Federal pro- 
grams to provide the United States with 
an adequate water supply for the future, 
will move slowly again this year, in spite 
of efforts by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. 

The Public Law 566 program—small 
watersheds is in such bad shape that the 
Agriculture Subcommittee of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee even had to 
help the executive branch by calling to 
the Senate’s attention “the failure of the 
budget estimate to include sufficient 
funds under ‘Watershed Protection’ to 
balance the construction work on ap- 
proved watershed projects with the plan- 
ning activity.” This year the committee 
has made an additional $5,000,000 avail- 
able from the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration loan funds for financing con- 
struction of these watersheds. In other 
words, the Soil Conservation Service and 
the Bureau of the Budget would have our 
people continue planning watersheds 
without insuring them of adequate funds 
to proceed with construction. 

My own State of Indiana has 89 appli- 
cations for the Public Law 566 for small 
watersheds to help Hoosiers with an ade- 
quate water supply for the future. Out of 
these 89 applications only four have been 
completed and only nine are under con- 
struction. This is not a good record. We 
are requiring people to plan for 20 years 
rather than to go ahead and build the 
watersheds. 

I had hoped that the committee of 
Congress would appropriate $10,000,000 
additional funds for construction of 
watersheds. However, the United States 
is financing a war in Vietnam which 
costs, on a conservative estimate, some 
$2.5 billion a month. To keep the budget 
deficit down we, the Congress, can only 
provide the bare bones for these worth- 
while programs like the Small Water- 
sheds. We can only hope that our people 
who have worked for years to bring soil 
conservation and water resources plan- 
ning projects to their local area will keep 
their interest in these projects. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Agriculture Ap- 
propriations for providing the additional 
$5,000,000 to be used from the loan fund 
to construct some of these well- 
planned” watersheds. At least Senator 
HoLLaxp is thinking about the good peo- 
ple in Indiana who have been waiting a 
long time. 

I also wish to point out to Senators 
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that the $242,284,000 nationwide for the 
Soil Conservation Service budget for 12 
months to provide watersheds, soil sur- 
veys and land management is less than 
10 percent of the cost of 1 month of the 
war in Vietnam. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
would like to commend the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. 
HoLLAND] for his usual thorough and ju- 
dicious handling of this bill. The Sena- 
tor carefully and fairly considers each 
and every dollar which is requested. Each 
year the agriculture appropriations bill 
bears the stamp of thorough and just 
consideration by one of the most knowl- 
edgeable agricultural experts in the 
country. 

Likewise the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] has done 
an outstanding job in his first year as 
ranking minority member of the subcom- 
mittee. 

As one of the largest agricultural 
States, Texas has a great interest in 
this bill. Several items of importance to 
Texas have been added in the Senate bill. 
The Agriculture Department has been re- 
quested to make a feasibility study on 
additional construction for the Soil and 
Water Research Laboratory at Weslaco 
for acceleration of the remote sensing 
research program. This research is badly 
needed. 

The committee has also added $40,000 
for transportation research on handling 
and packaging in Texas. 

As the largest REA State, Texas has 
benefited immeasurably from rural elec- 
trification, which has changed the na- 
ture of agriculture in my part of the 
country. I support the $10 million in- 
crease in loan authorizations, bringing 
the total available for next year to $400 
million, with a $324 million appropria- 
tion and a $76 million carryover from 
the preceding year. I also support the 
deletion of the reserve authorization 
and the appropriation of the total 
amount of usable money. It is ridiculous 
for Congress to appropriate funds which 
we know are needed, and then put them 
into a contingency fund, the better for 
the Budget Bureau to impound them. 

The Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram is badly in need of funds. The de- 
mands far outruns the supply. The com- 
mittee has recommended an increase of 
$2,168,300 over the House, bringing the 
appropriation at least up to last year’s 
figure of $18,504,300. 

Although the committee recommends 
limiting the number of watershed plan- 
ning starts to 80, I would have preferred 
at least to have the House figure of not 
less than 100, with the actual number to 
be determined by how far the funds will 
stretch. I know that in Texas applica- 
tions for assistance on watershed proj- 
ects continue to be made faster than 
work plans can be developed. Seventy- 
two watersheds in my State are awaiting 
planning assistance. At this time last 
year the number was 63. 

A highly important program which 
has never been adequately funded is the 
cotton cost-cutting research program. 
Although this year the Senate has added 
an additional $630,000 over the budget 
estimates, this is not enough, and as a 
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result the program continues to fall far 
short of the $10 million project which 
Congress authorized. I hope that in the 
near future the total amount can be 
made available for this program so vital 
to the cotton industry. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The bill having 
been read the third time, the question 
is, Shall the bill pass? On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Burpick], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. MusKIE], and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. AnpErson], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF], and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
LMr. Dopp] and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SmaTHERS] would each vote yea.“ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Baker] 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Baker] and the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 88, 
nays 3, as follows: 


[No. 187 Leg.] 
YEAS—88 

Aiken Harris Monroney 
Allott Hart Montoya 
Bartlett Hartke Morse 
Bayh Hatfield Moss 
Bennett Hayden Mundt 
Bible Hickenlooper Murphy 
Boggs Hill Nelson 
Brooke Holland Pastore 
Byrd, Va Hollings Pearson 
Byrd, W. Va. Hruska Pell 
Cannon Inouye Percy 
Carlson Jackson Prouty 

Javits xm. 
Church Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Clark Jordan,Idaho Russell 
Cooper Kennedy, Mass. Scott 
Cotton Kennedy, N.Y. Smith 
Curtis Kuchel Sparkman 
Dirksen usche Spong 
Dominick Long, Mo. Stennis 
Eastland Long, La. Symington 
Ellender Magnuson e 
Ervin Mansfield Thurmond 

McCarthy Tower 

ng McClellan Williams, N.J. 
Fulbright McGee Yarborough 
re McGovern Young, N. Dak. 

Griffin McIntyre Young, Ohio 
Gruening Miller 

Mondale 

NAYS—3 
Brewster Ribicoff Williams, Del. 
NOT VOTING—9 

Anderson Dodd Muskie 
Baker Metcalf Smathers 
Burdick Morton Tydings 


So the bill (H.R. 10509) was passed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate imsist upon its amend- 
ments and request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the conferees on the part of the 
Senate be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Hor 
LAND, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
Hruska, and Mr. Younc of North Dakota 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, before 
yielding the floor, I wish to express for 
myself, my subcommittee, and as a mem- 
ber of the full committee, our great ap- 
preciation of the kind and considerate 
hearing and treatment that has been ac- 
corded to this rather complex and diffi- 
cult bill by all Members of the Senate. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I should 
like to join in that thought and in the 
sentiments just expressed by the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. HOL- 
LAND] is acknowledged as one of the out- 
standing experts in the agricultural 
field in the Senate and throughout the 
Nation as well. His handling of the 1968 
agriculture appropriation measure just 
adopted by the Senate merely confirms 
talents, abilities and immense wisdom 
already long established. Nevertheless, it 
is always a gratifying experience to wit- 
ness the astute manner in which he di- 
rects this yearly appropriation bill, ob- 
taining the benefit of his broad and deep 
knowledge. In his devotion and dedica- 
tion to their needs, the farmers of the 
Nation could find no better friend or ad- 
vocate. The Senate and indeed the Na- 
tion owe him a richly deserved debt of 
gratitude. 

Joining Senator Horianp to assure the 
overwhelming acceptance of this meas- 
ure was the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska], the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Agricultural Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. Senator 
Hruska, like Senator HorLAxp, has de- 
veloped the keen insight into the prob- 
lems and needs of the Nation’s farmers 
that makes his leadership in the area of 
vital importance. We certainly appre- 
ciate his efforts in assuring this success. 

The senior Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Proxmire], displayed his already 
established grasp of the many problems 
that face our farming interests. The 
Senate is grateful for his views: they are 
expressed always with deep conviction, 
with articulate clarity. The senior Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] also 
contributed immensely to the thought- 
ful discussion that occurred during the 
consideration of this matter. His deep 
appreciation of the agricultural program 
has always been of great importance to 
the Senate. And he, along with Senator 
Proxmire, exhibited most graciously his 
cooperative spirit by offering his own 
strong views on certain features of this 
year’s appropriation bill but at the same 
time, by in no way impeding the Sen- 
` ate’s efficient action in disposing of the 
measure. 

Other Senators are to be commended 
for joining the discussion. Noteworthy 
were the articulate views of the senior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDERI, 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALM- 
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aDGE], and the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. Coorer]. Their abiding devotion to 
the improvement of the farm program 
has produced some of its most produc- 
tive and constructive features. The sen- 
ior Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN], 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], the senior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc], and the 
Senators from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye and 
Mr. Fonc] likewise played vital roles in 
today’s discussion by urging their as- 
tute and always welcome assessments of 
this funding measure. 

Finally, with its passage, the Nation's 
agricultural interests are again afforded 
a highly worthwhile program—perhaps 
not perfect—but one on which they can 
base continued advancement, and hope- 
fully, one that will resolve many of the 
special problems that face the farmers 
whose welfare and success is so vital to 
our economy. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business tonight, it 
stand in adjournment until 12 o'clock 
noon on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MORTGAGES FOR THE POOR 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an article 
written in the July issue of the Mortgage 
Banker by the junior Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Percy] in connection with the 
bill he sponsored with respect to the 
National Home Ownership Foundation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL Home OWNERSHIP FOUNDATION: 
MORTGAGES FOR THE POOR 


(By Senator CHARLES H. PERCY) 


Last February a CBS television team did 
a special presentation on life in a Chicago 
slum building, At one point the CBS com- 
mentator is standing in a vacant lot ad- 
jacent to the tenement. Children are playing 
amid the waste paper, junk, and broken 
bottles. 

The commentator is talking with Mrs. 
Barber, a Negro lady who lives in the tene- 
ment building, He asks her about her dream 
house, and she says: 

“My dream house? I would like to have a 
dining room—kitchen, say, and three rooms 
and a sun porch on the first floor, and most 
of all, have a recreation center in the base- 
ment.” 

And Mr. Staples, who lives in the same 
slum tenement, adds softly: 

“This is every man’s dream, to own his 
own home and be able to have a decent place 
jor your family to live in—bdecause you know 
tf you own this, you know this is yours.” 

Time and again, in encounters and cor- 
respondence with poor people and their or- 
ganizations, I have heard this sentiment 
repeated with a depth of feeling that can 
be very moving. There is no doubt in my 
mind that this desire to own a home—not 
just any home, but a decent home in a decent 
neighborhood—is as common to today's 
urban poor as to middle and upper Income 
suburbanites. 
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For home ownership, aside from its eco- 
nomic values, can generate important psy- 
chological values as well. It can bring pride 
and dignity and self-esteem to families who 
have known little of those feelings. It can 
bring a new sense of community responsi- 
bility, stability, and respect for law and 
order. It can yield the vital feeling of “roots,” 
of having a place and an identity in urban 
mass society. It can contribute to the practice 
of deferred gratification—of saving today for 
tomorrow’s benefit, a characteristic con- 
spicuously absent from most poor families. 
It gives the home buyer a new understand- 
ing of the workings of the business world— 
of taxes and insurance and mortgage pay- 
ments and credit ratings. And, perhaps most 
important, just the prospect of owning a 
decent home of his own can be a powerful 
force to motivate a poor man to strive to 
overcome poverty and advance to a better, 
more independent life. 

No one would pretend that every poor per- 
son can be made into a responsible home 
owner, Obviously, some can scarcely hope to 
achieve it—the mentally and physically 
handicapped, the unemployable, the perpet- 
ual welfare case, the elderly poor, the tran- 
sient, the criminal or degenerate. But even 
when all these people are excluded, there 
remain hundreds of thousands of American 
families that have or can develop the capac- 
ity for home ownership, but who today have 
little realistic opportunity to enjoy its ad- 
vantages, 

Few greater challenges—and opportuni- 
ties—confront this nation today than de- 
vising a way for helping these families help 
themselves to become home owners—whether 
it be a single family home, row house, or 
condominium or cooperative apartment. 

In many places around the country, local 
home ownership projects for lower income 
families are in operation or taking shape. 
The Bicentennial Civic Improvement Corpo- 
ration in St. Louis has perhaps received the 
most publicity. The Interfaith Interracial 
Council of the Clergy of Philadelphia is on 
the same track. Better Rochester Living in 
upstate New York has now completed 55 
homes for sale to poor families. Flanner 
Homes in Indianapolis has for over 15 years 
pioneered in urban home ownership and 
cooperative “sweat equity” construction. 
HOPE, Inc. has a project under way in Balti- 
more, Dr. Martin Luther King is 
a condominium conversion for lower income 
families on Chicago’s West Side. 

It is noteworthy that most projects of this 
sort were generated not by government 
grants, but by the voluntary initiative of 
concerned citizens at the local level. And it 
is equally noteworthy—and indeed axio- 
matic—that wherever this sort of project has 
been a success, behind that success stands a 
mortgage banker who cared enough to make 
it happen. 

In St. Louls, to take the leading example, 
the Federal Housing Administration and the 
War on Poverty couldn't be bothered with a 
dedicated priest’s dream for rebuilding a 
slum into a community of home owners. But 
some mortgage lenders in St. Louis saw the 
promise, And through their faith and sup- 
port—and unsubsidized, uninsured, 15-year, 
6% home mortgages—these mortgage lenders 
helped bring about a new dawn of opportu- 
nity for 57 families who up to that time knew 
only the desperation of public housing or the 
squalor of the slum. 

But as so often happens, no sooner has a 
private-sector idea begun to prove itself than 
the advocates of government action move in. 
Progress, they solemnly aver, comes from the 
Imitiative of government, not from the 
strengths and resources of the private sector. 

Few would say today that government— 
federal, state, and local—has no responsi- 
bility in the field of housing. The debate is 
whether government should be the Initiator 
and executor of programs for enlarging hous- 
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ing opportunities, or whether it should serve 
as a guarantor and reinforcing agent to back 
up private sector efforts. 

In my view, government has an important 
concern in expanding home ownership op- 
portunities for all Americans. But, in the 
words of a recent Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion policy statement, government should 
“be concerned with the removal of the ob- 
stacles that impede the potential utilization 
of private credit.” Where there are credit 
gaps, the statement continues, their elimi- 
nation will best be achieved by directing the 
influence and action of government to foster- 
ing the institutions through which private 
initiative will be given encouragement and 
confidence to reach its fullest capabilities.” 

To try to foster this sort of private insti- 
tution, I have joined 38 other Senators and 
110 Representatives in sponsoring legislation 
to create a private National Home Ownership 
Foundation. The National Home Ownership 
Foundation would have two essential func- 
tions: (1) to provide the needed technical 
knowhow and expertise to local groups spon- 
soring home ownership programs for lower 
income families who have or can develop the 
potential for carrying a modest mortgage, 
and (2) to make mortgage funds available to 
finance projects which do not now have 
direc’ access to local capital. 

The federal government would aid in two 
principal ways. It would, first of all, stand 
behind the debentures issued by the Foun- 
dation to insure investors against loss, just 
as, for example, it now stands behind mari- 
time bonds to encourage ship construction. 
Second, it would subsidize the cost of home 
ownership for a lower income family. But 
the program would not operate through FHA 
or FNMA. And the investment of $20 million 
in government interest assistance money 
could, through a powerful leverage effect, 
generate the financing of perhaps 60,000 
homes, compared with only 2,000 through 
direct FNMA takeout without participations. 

Let me construct an example of how the 
National Home Ownership Foundation pro- 
gram could work. A local organization un- 
dertakes to sponsor a home ownership pro- 
gram in its neighborhood, Part of that pro- 
gram, of course, will be the production of 
decent housing; an equally important part 
will be the identification of families with 
home ownership potential and their prep- 
aration to accept its responsibilities. 

The Foundation’s Technical Assistance 
Service, at the invitation of this local 
“client” group, helps design a program—in- 
cluding involving members of the local busi- 
ness and financial community on the local 
organization’s board. Local lenders will be 
approached for construction and mortgage 
financing. 

Some prospective buyers, presumably, will 
be unable to obtain or afford local conven- 
tional financing, The Foundation is then au- 
thorized to make loans directly to these buy- 
ers, from funds raised through the sale of 
debentures on the open market. Local mort- 
gage management institutions would serv- 
ice these mortgages on contract with the 
Foundation. The home buyer, of course, 
would pay the bulk of the monthly mort- 
gage payment; the Treasury would make 
payment for the difference. (Later on, if the 
buyer’s income rises substantially, he would 
begin to pay back the previous subsidy, 
which would convert it from a subsidy into 
an investment on the part of the govern- 
ment.) 

There are many variations of this basic 
plan. Using the “coadjutant agreement” 
section of the bill, a local lender could make 
a loan to a local organization, with the 
Foundation absorbing over 90 percent of the 
risk. To do so, the lender would buy govern- 
ment guaranteed Foundation debentures in 
an amount equal to 90 percent of the re- 
quired project mortgage, and put the re- 
mainder out directly on a risk basis to the 
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local borrower. The Foundation would si- 
multaneously make a loan to the local or- 
ganization equal to the lender’s bond pur- 
chase. Here, I think, is a way in which local 
lenders can make loans to local projects 
without incurring undue risk of loss—but 
retaining the advantages of highly visible 
sponsorship of a worthy local effort to pro- 
duce better homes. 

Or, consider this possibility: instead of 
buying debentures of the Foundation, the 
local mortgage lender might obtain a cash 
deposit directly from the Foundation to cover 
90 percent of the local project’s cost. This 
loan would be made with the agreement that 
the Foundation would accept 90 percent of 
any loss that might ensue, waiving its claims 
as a depositor-creditor. In this variation, the 
Foundation would not hold mortgages at all, 
while the local lender would have effective 
insurance against up to 90 percent of his 
potential loss. 

The plan, contained in S. 1592, covers some 
38 pages of legal language. No doubt much 
of that language is susceptible to improve- 
ment—perhaps even those parts of it con- 
tributed by mortgage bankers who were con- 
sulted during the four-month drafting proc- 
ess. Without attempting to explain all of ts 
details, let me point out some particular 
benefits it offers to the mortgage banking 
profession. 

First, the National Home Ownership Foun- 
dation program promises a substantial in- 
crease in home ownership and home mort- 
gages, especially among those who under 
present circumstances would never expect to 
become mortgagors. As experience accumu- 
lates, lenders will develop sound criteria for 
evaluating loan applicants on grounds in ad- 
dition to mere credit history. When relevant 
social factors are taken into account—espe- 
cially a sustained determination on the part 
of the prospective home owner to achieve the 
economic security needed to carry a mort- 
gage—I am firmly convinced that America’s 
mortgage lenders will discover a sizeable new 
market presently beyond their lending ex- 
perience, 

Second, the program weuld result in thou- 
sands of families doing business with local 
mortgage lenders. It would teach them the 
fundamentals of modern banking practice, 
insurance, taxes, and prudent savings, of 
which so many lower income families are 
ignorant. It would give them the reassuring 
knowledge the mortgage lender is there to 
make a better life possible for them, and not 
to exploit them for someone else’s advantage. 

Third, it would provide a useful yardstick 
for evaluating present below-market govern- 
ment programs—and a responsible alterna- 
tive in which the private enterprise system 
can function without the privileged competi- 
tion of government agencies. 

But beyond these specific advantages to 
the mortgage banking industry, I am con- 
vinced that enactment of this legislation— 
if wholeheartedly backed by the private en- 
terprise system—can lead to a major turn- 
ing point in America’s domestic life. For, 
by restoring government to its proper role 
as guarantor and reinforcer, the private in- 
stitution envisioned in this legislation can 
generate a new spirit of private initiative to 
meet national problems the free enterprise 
way. And as such, it can signal a turning 
away from 35 years of adherence to the no- 
tion that good things happen only when a 
government program is created to make them 
happen. 

I say this can happen, not that it will 
happen. The mere chartering by Congress 
of a new private institution is not enough. 
Private enterprise, including the financial 
community, must display the dedication and 
resolution needed to recapture the initiative 
from government. Now is the time for bold 
action to implement those decades of lunch- 
eon club speeches about the “free enterprise 
way.” 
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Is this bill the last, best hope for reversing 
the dangerous drift to ultimate dependence 
on government for all new initiative? It 
would be presumptuous of me to say 80. 
Yet I cannot help but feel that here, for the 
first time in recent years, is a proposal for an 
effective mechanism for mobilizing the enor- 
mous resources of the private sector to meet 
one of the nation’s most crucial problems. It 
is a proposal to give direction and discipline 
to private efforts, with the government's role 
restricted to safeguarding against the risks 
inherent in pioneering a largely unfamiliar 
new area. If the private sector does not rally 
to the cause, if its experts do not supply the 
technical refinements that may be needed, 
if its leading spokesmen do not boldly and 
clearly reaffirm and act upon their belief in 
private initiative—then, I must confess, my 
hopes for generating a rebirth of nongovern- 
mental action and responsibility will not be 
bright. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider a 
nomination reported earlier today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Robert C. Moot, of Virginia, to be 
Administrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be notified immediately of the confirma- 
tion of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 10368) 
making appropriations for the legislative 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and for other purposes; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. ANDREWS of Ala- 
bama, Mr. STEED, Mr. KIRWAN, Mr. YATES, 
Mr. Casey, Mr. MAHON, Mr. LANGEN, Mr. 
REIFEL, Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota, 
Mr. Wyman, and Mr. Bow were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 11089) to 
amend title 5, United States Code, to pro- 
vide additional group life insurance and 
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accidental death and dismemberment in- 
surance for Federal employees, and to 
strengthen the financial condition of the 
employees’ life insurance fund; asked a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. DULSKI, Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. 
DANIELS, Mr. CORBETT, and Mr. BROYHILL 
of North Carolina were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H.R. 10918) to author- 
ize appropriations to the Atomic Energy 
Commission in accordance with section 
261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


GREAT SALT LAKE NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 85, S. 25. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 25) 
to provide for the establishment of the 
Great Salt Lake National Monument, 
in the State of Utah, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with 
amendments on page 2, line 19, after the 
word “jurisdiction”, to insert “within the 
State of Utah”; after line 24, to strike 
out: 

Sec. 2. When title to the lands and waters 
within the areas described in section 1 of 
this Act is vested in the United States such 
areas shall thereby be established as the 
Great Salt Lake National Monument and the 
Secretary of the Interior shall publish no- 
tice of such establishment in the Federal 
Register. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec, 2. When the Secretary of the Interior 
determines that lands and waters or m- 
terests therein within the areas described in 
section 1 of this Act have been acquired by 
the United States in sufficient quantity to 
provide an administrable unit, he may es- 
tablish the Great Salt Lake National Monu- 
ment by publication of notice in the Federal 
Register. 


On page 3, after line 19, to strike out: 


(b) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into an agreement with the State of Utah 
whereby the State may provide recreational 
facilities for swimming, boating, horseback 
riding, picnicking, and related facilities and 
services at such places within the Great Salt 
Lake National Monument as the Secretary 
and the Governor of the State of Utah shall 
mutually agree are suitable therefor. Such 
agreements shall require the State of Utah 
to provide said facilities and services in con- 
formance with the Secretary's overall plan 
for, and administration of, the Great Salt 
Lake National Monument pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section, and shall permit 
the State to charge fees for the use of said 
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facilities and services in accordance with 
good business practices. If the 

finds that the State of Utah has failed to 
romply with any provision of such agree- 
ment, he may terminate the agreement one 
year after the date he gives written notice to 
the State of his intention to do so: Pro- 
vided, That a public hearing on the proposed 
termination shall be conducted at least six 
months prior to the termination date for the 
purpose of hearing all interested parties, and 
thereafter the Secretary may withdraw his 
notice of intention to terminate the agree- 
ment if, in his judgment, the public interest 
will be served and protected under the 
agreement. 


On page 4, at the beginning of line 18, 
to strike out (c)“ and insert (b)“; and, 
on page 6, line 3, after the word “ap- 
propriated”, to strike out “such sums as 
are necessary” and insert “not to exceed 
$2,245,000 for acquisition and $9,135,000 
for development”; so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior may acquire on be- 
half of the United States by gift, purchase 
with donated or appropriated funds, or ex- 
change, lands, submerged lands, waters, and 
interests therein, within the area described 
in subsection (b) of this section for estab- 
lishment as the Great Salt Lake National 
Monument. 

(b) The area referred to in subsection (a) 
of this section means— 

(1) All of that certain area which, under 
the Federal survey of 1876, was described as 
Antelope Island, in the Great Salt Lake, and 
which is within the metes and bounds of 
such island as established by the meander 
line under such survey, plus 

(2) All of that certain area (consisting of 
submerged and relicted lands and waters) 
appurtenant to the area described in para- 
graph (1) and bounded by a line which lies 
one thousand yards distant from the nearest 
portion of any part of the area described in 
paragraph (1). 

(c) In exercising his authority to acquire 
property by exchange, the Secretary may 
accept title to any mon-Federal property 
within the boundaries of the national monu- 
ment, and in exchange therefor he may con- 
vey to the grantor of such property any 
federally owned property under his 
diction within the State of Utah which he 
classifies as suitable for exchange or other 
disposal. The values of the properties so ex- 
changed either shall be approximately equal, 
or if they are not approximately equal the 
values shall be equalized by the payment of 
cash to the grantor or to the Secretary as 
the circumstances require. 

Sec. 2. When the Secretary of the Interior 
determines that lands and waters or interests 
therein within the areas described in sec- 
tion 1 of this Act have been acquired by the 
United States in sufficient quantity to pro- 
vide an administrable unit, he may estab- 
lish the Great Salt Lake National Monument 
by publication of notice in the Federal Reg- 
ister. 

Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
shall administer the Great Salt Lake Na- 
tional Monument in accordance with the 
Act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 
U.S.C. 1-4), as amended and supplemented, 
and in connection therewith he shall provide 
such interpretive and educational facilities 
as are necessary to depict for the education 
and inspiration of the people of the United 
States the scientific history of the Great 
Salt Lake and its environs. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
as requiring that the water level of Great 
Salt Lake shall be maintained at a constant 
level, and nothing in this Act shall be con- 
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strued to prevent or inhibit the State of 
Utah or its authorized agents from exer- 
cising any right the State may have to build 
dikes on the bed of the Great Salt Lake, to 
Taise or lower water levels bordering the 
Great Salt Lake National Monument, or after 
consultation with and approval of the Sec- 
retary, to build dikes within the national 
monument to establish or maintain water 
levels. 

Sec. 4. Neither the provisions of this Act 
nor the establishment of a monument pur- 
suant to this Act shall be construed as (1) 
restricting or preventing in any way the ac- 
quisition, on or after the date of its enact- 
ment, by the State of Utah, any political 
subdivision thereof, or any person of any 
Tight with respect to (A) any water flowing 
into the Great Salt Lake; (B) any water com- 
prising a part of the Great Salt Lake; or 
(C) any minerals (including oil or gas) or 
chemicals within or under the Great Salt 
Lake; or (2) impairing, diminishing, or af- 
fecting in any way any valid right of any 
such State, subdivision, or person existing 
on the date of enactment of this Act with 
respect to any such water, minerals (in- 
cluding oil or gas), or chemicals; except that 
nothing In this section shall be construed as 
authorizing any such State, or a political 
subdivision thereof, or person to exercise 
any such rights referred to in this section 
within the boundaries of any monument 
established pursuant to this Act, except to 
build dikes within such monument, as pro- 
vided in section 3 hereof, or (3) restricting or 
preventing the State from exercising any 
right it may have to construct roads or dikes 
across any part of the Great Salt Lake, to 
alter the shoreline, or to take any other 
lawful action on the shores or bed of the 
Great Salt Lake outside of this monument. 

Sec. 5. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed $2,245,000 for acquisi- 
tion and $9,135,000 for development to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 


PROBABILITY OF CONSIDERATION 
OF CONFERENCE REPORT ON 
RAILROAD LEGISLATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if I 
may have the attention of the Senate, 
I wish to make both an announcement 
and a unanimous-consent request. It 
would be appreciated if Senators on both 
sides of the aisle would remain close to 
their offices or the Chamber this eve- 
ning, at least as long as the conferees on 
the railroad labor legislation are in con- 
ference so that we may be prepared to 
undertake any action that may be called 
for if the conference report is referred 
back to the Senate. I do not know that 
it will be, but I am asking the Senate to 
be on notice to that effect and not to go 
too far away. 


GREAT SALT LAKE NATIONAL 
MONUMENT — UNANIMOUS - CON- 
SENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the consent of the distinguished Sena- 
tors from Utah, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be a time limitation of 
one-half hour on each amendment on 
the bill, to be equally divided between 
the two Senators, and one and one-half 
hours on the bill to be equally divided 
between the two Senators, the time to 
start immediately, and under the regular 
procedures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
further announce that there will be roll- 
call votes tonight on the amendments 
and it is very likely that there will be a 
rolicall vote on final passage. 

Mr. MOSS was recognized. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I yield to 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for such time as I may need. I do not 
think that the opening statement would 
take more than 5 minutes. 

Mr. MOSS. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator for 5 minutes and I shall be glad 
to extend the time if need be. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing legislation is S. 25, which is a bill 
to provide for the establishment of the 
Great Salt Lake National Monument in 
the State of Utah. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire the area comprising Antelope 
Island and certain land and water areas 
appurtenant thereto in the Great Salt 
Lake and to establish such areas as the 
Great Salt Lake National Monument. 
The monument will encompass about 
26,000 acres of land on Antelope Island 
as described in a Federal survey of 1876, 
and an additional 15,000 acres of relicted 
land and water. 

Hearings on a similar bill—which 
coincidentally bears the same number, 
S. 25—were held in Salt Lake City on 
June 15, 1966, by the Parks and Recrea- 
tion Subcommittees of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. Those 
hearings were held under the chair- 
manship of my distinguished colleague, 
the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss]. This was the preliminary hear- 
ing and the first hearing held on this 
particular legislation. 

On January 25, 1967, Senator Moss 
again introduced a bill to accomplish 
the same purpose. It was assigned the 
same number as his bill of the previous 
Congress, and it is now before the Sen- 
ate as S. 25. 

Hearings on the measure were con- 
ducted by the subcommittee on March 
13, 1967. The bill was favorably reported, 
and I believe unanimously, to the Sen- 
ate with amendments on April 3, 1967. 
On June 12, 1967, an informational 
hearing was conducted to secure addi- 
tional information on the values of the 
property proposed to be acquired for the 
monument. 

The bill as reported limited the acqui- 
sition cost to $2,245,000. However, after 
further investigation on the part of Sen- 
ator Moss and the Park Service, it was 
determined that it was wise to take a 
second look at this proposed acquisition 
figure, the feeling being that possibly 
$2,245,000 was not an actual reflection of 
the true value of the particular property. 
Accordingly, on June 6, 1967, the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Moss] introduced 
an amendment which would reduce the 
figure of $2,245,000 to a figure of 
$1,600,000. 

Mr. President, at this time I send to 
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the desk the amendment and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 6, line 4, strike out “$2,245,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$1,600,000”. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT] does not object to the amend- 
ment which has been stated. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I am 
happy to join in approving this amend- 
ment and I ask that the Senate, by unan- 
imous consent, adopt it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The com- 
mittee amendments would first have to 
be agreed to. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the committee 
amendments be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the committee amendments 
are considered and agreed to en bloc. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the amendment 
which has been submitted, reducing the 
figure from $2,245,000 to $1,600,000 be 
agreed to. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I have 
no objection. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment which has just been agreed to sets 
forth what I think is a realistic figure 
for the purchase of the land involved in 
this particular bill. 

In its report the committee noted the 
commendable desire of the State to pre- 
serve and develop Antelope Island, and 
its action to create a Great Salt Lake Au- 
thority to facilitate this end. The au- 
thority indicated its approval of S. 25 
in a resolution dated March 8, 1967, 
which states in part: 

It is hereby firmly resolved and declared 
that the Congress of the United States and 
the Utah delegation therein be advised that 
the Great Salt Lake Authority endorses, ap- 
proves of, and recommends the creation and 
establishment of a national monument on 
Antelope Island and in furtherance thereof, 
that S. 25 of the 90th session of the Congress 
calling for the same, be enacted by Congress 
at the earliest possible time. 


The committee also noted the nearly 
unanimous testimony of Utah citizens, in 
behalf of the monument at the hearings 
held in Salt Lake City in 1966. 

Mr. President, I am in receipt of a 
telegram dated July 11, 1967, addressed 
to me. The telegram is from Calvin L. 
Rampton, Governor of Utah, and it reads 
as follows: 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 
July 11, 1967. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The people of Utah are in overwhelming 
support of S. 25. All major newspapers in the 
State have editorialized in support of the 
bill. The Great Salt Lake Authority, the 
State agency having jurisdiction of the Great 
Salt Lake and its environs, has passed a 
resolution in favor of the bill. The Utah 
State Legislature in enacting a bill to create 
a State park on the north end of the island 
specifically provided that the creation of 
such park should be compatible with a na- 
tional monument on the balance of the 
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island. The establishment of a national 
monument is completely compatible with 
the State’s proposed development and will 
greatly enhance the value of the State of 
the proposed State development. We believe 
Antelope Island to be fully worthy of na- 
tional monument status. This geological 
value is unique. The National Park Service 
concurs in this opinion. 
CALVIN L. Rampton, 
Governor of Utah. 


Mr. President, a later hearing, on 
June 6, was devoted almost entirely but 
not completely to the question of value. 
As I said earlier in my statement, I hap- 
pened to chair that complete hearing. 
It was rather a full hearing on the ques- 
tion of value. I feel that the amendment 
which has been offered and has been 
accepted, to place the figure at $1,600,- 
000, is a realistic figure. 

I urge the Senate to approve the bill. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require to 
make my opening statement. 

Mr. President, this is a gratifying mo- 
ment for me—the culmination of a long 
drive to bring before the U.S. Senate a 
bill to open up to the Nation the unique 
scientific, historic, and recreational 
values of Antelope Island. If enacted, it 
will make the Great Salt Lake once more 
a focal point for interested Americans 
and foregin visitors who would like to 
see and feel our great dead sea. 

One of the first bills I introduced when 
I came to the Senate 9 years ago was a 
Great Salt Lake bill. The measures be- 
fore us today, which would establish a 
Great Salt Lake National Monument on 
Antelope Island, is the legacy of that 
original effort. 

It represents a distillation of the best 
of that first bill, and other bills I have 
introduced down through the years, in 
an endeavor to find the most practical 
and advantageous way to develop the 
unusual qualities of Great Salt Lake for 
the enjoyment and education of all of 
our people. 

The Great Salt Lake is one of the truly 
unique geological features of the world. 
Schoolchildren the world over have 
studied it in their geography courses. 

The lake is the living remnant of huge 
Lake Bonneville of Pleistocene time. 

Lake Bonneville was an ice-age lake 
which covered much of northern Utah, 
eastern Nevada, and southern Idaho, in 
places to a depth of over 1,000 feet. The 
lake drained northward into the Colum- 
bia River system. As the climate of the 
world changed, evaporation from Bonne- 
ville’s surface exceeded the inflow of 
fresh water, reducing the surface from 
about 20,000 square miles to near its 
present size, nearly 200 square miles. 

Dissolved salts, left behind by the 
evaporation, have ranged from 16 to 26 
percent and have accounted for many 
of the unique qualities of Great Salt 
Lake. A swim in its waters is an essential 
element of experiencing its wonders. A 
great industry is developing to extract 
valuable minerals from the briny waters. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention 
of Senators to the maps on the easels at 
the back of the Chamber. One shows 
where Antelope Island is located within 
the Great Salt Lake. Another shows the 
map of Utah where the Great Salt Lake 
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is situated within the State. The third 
map shows the various levels at which 
the water stood as the prehistoric lake 
existed in Utah. 

Let me state that Antelope Island has 
always been an island even when Lake 
Bonneville was there and the waters 
were a thousand feet higher. Antelope 
Island was there and the beaches can be 
seen. 

Antelope Island is situated in the 
southeast quadrant of the lake. It is 
about 15 miles long by 4 miles wide and 
its mountain tops soar 1,700 feet above 
the lake's surface. As this island has been 
maintained in a near primitive condi- 
tion, it affords the best site for scientific 
interpretation of the geologic and bio- 
logic phenomena of the lake. 

The entire island is a platform from 
which to see and interpret the present 
lake and its physical history. The wave- 
carved terraces from different stages of 
Lake Bonneville are visible. In addition, 
there are magnificent views of Great 
Salt Lake and other islands and prom- 
onotories and mountain ranges that 
stand in and around the basin. The re- 
stricted but fascinating lake life, includ- 
ing reeflike algae deposits, and the prod- 
ucts of evaporation can readily be inter- 
preted from the island base. 

It is also easy to visualize, from the is- 
land, the effect of Great Salt Lake, both 
as a barrier and as a magnet for fur 
trappers, explorers, Mormon pioneers, 
and the railroad builders, all major fea- 
tures of the story of our westward expan- 
sion. Promontory Summit can be seen 
This is the place on which the Golden 
Spike was driven in 1869, linking the east 
and west coasts by Continental Rail- 
road. Built in 1849, the oldest house in 
Utah still used for its origina] purpose— 
as a ranch house—stands in a grassy 
setting. 

Let me quote to you the Department of 
the Interior’s conclusion as to scientific 
significance: 

Scientific significance is the hallmark of 
national monument caliber for any feature, 
site or area. On this basis, Antelope Island 
merits national monument status in its own 
right. The island as a whole comprises a com- 
plete topographic unit and it is the record 
of the drama of earth history which circum- 
scribes the island from its present shoreline 
to the crests and promontories standing as 
much as 2,400 feet above the surface of Great 
Salt Lake. These are factors which contribute 
to the scientific significance of Antelope Is- 
land, It is doubtful whether any other loca- 
tion surpasses Antelope Island as a scientific 
exhibit of the story of the Great Salt Lake 
and its ancestral lakes and as a place for its 
eee study and enjoyment by visi- 

rs, 


Meeting in Washington in 1963, the 
Advisory Board on National Parks, His- 
torie Sites, Buildings, and Monuments, 
recommended that Antelope Island, or a 
portion thereof, be authorized for estab- 
lishment in the National Park system. 

There is also great potential for rec- 
reational development on the north 
end of Antelope Island. Preliminary de- 
velopment plans include two salt water 
beaches and piers, a marina, bathhouse, 
picnic facilities, camping ground areas 
throughout the island and facilities for 
horseback riding. 

Swimming or bathing in the Great 
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Salt Lake is a significant factor in tell- 
ing the story of the lake. Forty years 
ago there were people from all over the 
world swimming in the Great Salt Lake. 
In recent years, however, very few 
people—either Utahans or visitors—have 
been able to try the exhilarating waters 
because bathing facilities have been in- 
adequate. Receding lake waters have left 
the famous old resort, Saltair, high and 
dry, and it has fallen into a sad state of 
disrepair. Other resorts along the south- 
ern edge of the lake are small, and their 
facilities are limited. 

For years, Utah overlooked one of its 
greatest recreational and tourist assets. 
However, shortly after I introduced my 
Great Salt Lake Park Bill more than 
7 years ago, the Great Salt Lake 
Authority was established. Some citizens 
felt that Utah’s landmark lake should 
be developed by the State and not the 
Federal Government, but most, I believe, 
were tired of delay and determined to 
see a program go ahead. Some planning 
has been done by the authority, and a 
total amount of slightly more than 
$600,000 has been appropriated over the 
years for study and development of 
the lake by different sessions of the State 
legislature. 

However, since State funds must be 
used to construct a causeway to the lake 
and funds have been expended to study 
and experiment on the use of Kenne- 
cott mine tailings for diking the lake, 
and now are needed to purchase land 
for development of beach and to build 
facilities, it is clear that the State funds 
available would support only the most 
meager sort of development. It is now 
generally agreed that the Great Salt 
Lake deserves the more comprehensive 
development which the Federal Gov- 
ernment could finance. Moreover, the 
title of national monument would give 
it much greater prestige. 

The interest of the State in developing 
recreational facilities on Antelope Island 
was recognized and dealt with specifical- 
ly by the Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee when it favorably re- 
ported S. 25 to the Senate. This was by 
unanimous vote of the committee. 

The committee report encourages the 
Secretary of the Interior to offer the 
State of Utah a priority concession cov- 
ering facilities and planned activities on 
Antelope Island. The National Park 
Service could enter into an agreement 
authorizing the State of Utah to operate 
certain concession facilities. Of course, 
any such arrangement would incorporate 
usual Park Service concession policies. 
This is only fair and equitable. But I 
can see no reason why the State and the 
Federal Government cannot work jointly 
and in harmony on the development of 
the facilities. Officials of the Department 
of the Interior and the State of Utah 
share this view. 

The southernmost tip of Antelope Is- 
land is only 12 miles from Salt Lake City, 
and the National Park Service develop- 
ment plan calls for the improvement of 
the causeway to this tip. A second cause- 
way to the northern end of the island is 
already being built from Syracuse in 
Davis County. A circular road around the 
island would connect with both cause- 
ways. 
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The island itself comprises about 
26,000 acres, and establishment of the 
monument would also require the acqui- 
sition of some 15,000 acres of relicted 
land left exposed by the receding waters 
and a band of water around the island. 
The island is owned by a ranching com- 
pany which is willing to sell. Costs of ac- 
quisition are estimated at not more than 
$1,600,000 and development costs have 
been set by the National Park Service 
at $9,135,000. 

Mr. President, S. 25, my bill to estab- 
lish the Great Salt Lake National Monu- 
ment on Antelope Island, has almost 
unanimous support in Utah. It was over- 
whelmingly supported at hearings held 
on last session’s bill in Salt Lake City in 
June of 1966. 

It has the strong support of Utah's 
Governor, Calvin L. Rampton. It has the 
support of the Great Salt Lake Author- 
ity, the State group established to pro- 
mote the development of Great Salt 
Lake. It has the support of the Salt Lake 
Tribune, the Deseret News, and the 
Ogden Standard Examiner, Utah’s three 
largest newspapers. 

Both the Salt Lake Tribune and the 
Deseret News have printed editorials in 
favor of S. 25 since it was reported by 
the committee. I ask that these editorials 
be carried at the close of my statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MOSS. During the many hearings, 
numerous conferences with State offi- 
cials, and with officials of the Department 
of the Interior, the problems of pollution, 
water fluctuation, relicted lands, diking, 
and mineral rights have been resolved. 

And so, with the problems swept 
clear—as clear as the wind sweeps the 
salt-encrusted shores of the lake itself— 
and with the desirability of Federal de- 
velopment of Antelope Island fully ac- 
cepted and supported in the State of 
Utah and by the Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, I ask the Con- 
gress to pass my bill (S. 25) to establish 
the Great Salt Lake National Monument. 

EXHIBIT 1 
From the Salt Lake City (Utah) Deseret 
News, Apr. 6, 1967] 
‘Time FOR ACTION ON GREAT SALT LAKE 

The Senate Interior Committee's recent 
favorable report of Senate Bill 25 to create 
a Great Salt Lake National Monument raises 
real hope for early action on a long-needed 
development. 

But the bill will have little chance of 
success unless the Utah delegation is united. 
So far, it is not. 

Senator Wallace F. Bennett has raised some 
important points, in suggesting that creation 
of the monument be delayed at least two 
years. He contends: 

1. The dispute over reliction land in Great 
Salt Lake involves lands around Antelope 
Island where the monument would be estab- 


lished. This should be settled before action 
is taken, 

2. The Utah Legislature passed a bill pro- 
viding for development of a state park on 
the north end of Antelope Island, which re- 
moves the need for early action for a na- 
tional monument. 

3. Nothing must be allowed to interfere 
with Utah’s right to develop the mineral 
resources of Great Salt Lake. 

4. The Federal government, faced with 
deficits and inflation, should not spend the 
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$11 million or so necessary to acquire and 
develop the island as a National Monument. 

These are pertinent points. They have 
been thoroughly considered by Utahans, par- 
ticularly officials of Davis and Weber coun- 
ties who long opposed national development 
of the island, preferring a state park instead. 
Many meetings and much study later, plans 
have now been hammered out for joint de- 
velopment of the island, and these have 
satisfied most of the opponents. 

State officials point out that the reliction 
lands around the island pose no great prob- 
lems. They total some 15,000 acres and are 
valued by the State Land Board at no more 
than $8 an acre, being useless for mineral 
or chemical extraction. Thus, the question of 
“locking up” mineral resources through a 
National Monument is largely academic. A 
simple quit-claim by the state would remove 
these lands from litigation over the much 
more extensive and valuable reliction lands 
elsewhere. 

As for holding up on a National Monument 
to see what the state can do, the Legislature 
deliberately shaped its legislation so the two 
could go ahead together. It provided that the 
Great Salt Lake Authority can develop a state 
park either by leasing the land from the 
federal government if the entire island is 
acquired for a National Monument or by se- 
curing land by eminent domain in event the 
federal bill is not passed. 

Obviously, the state’s limited funds will 
barely cover acquisition of the needed lands 
on the north end of the island, with nothing 
left for development. Moreover, if the state 
should acquire its lands by condemnation, 
it would have to pay damages for making the 
rest of the island less valuable for grazing. 
There would be no such problem if the fed- 
eral government acquired the entire island 
and leased land to the state for a state park. 
Moreover, federal-state partnership in the de- 
velopment would allow a complete loop-road 
access, rather than the single road out from 
Syracuse. 

Great Salt Lake is potentially one of the 
state's most valuable tourist resources. It 
has been neglected and wasted far too long. 
Now that action appears in sight at last, let’s 
not fail to seize the opportunity. 


[From the Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune, 
Apr. 5, 1967] 
ANTELOPE ISLAND, JOINT SrArR-U. S. PLAN 


After innumerable delays and failures 
during the last century, both the state and 
federal governments at long last are taking 
steps to protect Antelope Island, a living 
remnant of Lake Bonneville in Great Salt 
Lake of Pleistocene time. 

The State Legislature last month recon- 
stituted the state’s Great Salt Lake Author- 
ity, with funds and powers to acquire land 
at the north end of the island for public 
recreational purposes, develop the area and 
build an access road. Meantime the Interior 
Committee of the U.S. Senate has voted 
favorably on Utah Sen. Frank E. Moss’ bill 
to make Antelope Island a national 
monument, 

The Utah Legislature last month introduced 
a resolution endorsing the creation of the 
national monument under the provisions of 
the Moss Bill (Senate 25). Official statements 
by Moss, Governor Rampton, the Great Lake 
Authority and others make it clear there are 
no serious conflicts between the state and 
local programs for Antelope Island. 

The Great Salt Lake Authority was allo- 
cated $400,000 in state funds and this, to- 
gether with money left over from the last 
biennium, can be used to lease or purchase 
the north sector of the island and begin 
work on a beach, access road and the trans- 
fer if the state buys the area and related 
facilities. The state act provides that the 
developments will conform to National Park 
standards thus facilitating the transfer if 
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the state buys the area and it is taken over 
by the Park Service. Should there be any de- 
lay in creation of the Antelope Island Na- 
tional Monument by Congress, the state 
would be free to go ahead with land acquisi- 
tion and development, If and when S. 25 be- 
comes a law, however, the state would lease 
the north end of the island for recreational 
purposes. The National Park Service would 
administer the entire island in its current 
near primitive state. 

The national monument would involve 
some 28,000 acres of land on the island and 
about 15,300 acres of relicted land and water 
adjoining the shore. The Park Service esti- 
mates that land acquisition would cost about 
$1,700,000, that development would require 
about $8,840,000 and annual operating costs 
would be $300,000. Clearly the state could 
not afford all this expense under present 
conditions. 

At several Senate committee hearings, Gov- 
ernor Rampton, who is an attorney, and other 
authorities have emphasized that there is no 
conflict between the state and national plans 
and that the current dispute over relicted 
land around the Great Salt Lake creates no 
serious problem. The ownership of the re- 
licted land must be decided by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court but that adjacent to Antelope 
Island has been appraised at only $8 an acre. 
If Senate 25 were passed the state could give 
the federal government a quit-claim deed to 
these lands to remove them from the litiga- 
tion. In any respect, the tourist value of a 
national monument would far exceed other 
considerations. 

Reliction lands adjacent to Antelope Island 
are not available as settling ponds, used in 
extractive industries. Minerals sought are in 
the brine itself, available in ample quan- 
tities elsewhere in the lake. 

The Tribune and others have warned that 
every precaution must be taken in creating 
& monument to protect mineral and indus- 
trial development of the lake. Such protec- 
tion is embodied in the bill. 

Senator W. F. Bennett has urged that Sen- 
ate 25 be delayed two or three years to give 
the Great Salt Lake Authority time to act 
and to permit time to settle questions of 
mineral development, tailings tests and the 
like. We urge consideration of Sen. Bennett's 
presentation. But we also urge Senator Ben- 
nett to reconsider his stand. The Republican- 
dominated Utah Legislature and members of 
the Great Salt Lake Authority considered 
thoroughly the questions he raised and over- 
whelmingly approved the program which can 
be successful only with federal participa- 
tion. Any delay in passing Senate 25 will, by 
requiring the state to spend practically all 
its appropriated funds for land acquisition, 
delay the necessary developments on the is- 
land. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MOSS. I am happy to yield for a 
question. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am not too 
familiar with this matter. I have flown 
over the island a couple of times quite 
low. I notice on page 4 of the Senator’s 
statement that he says the island is 
owned by a ranching company that is 
willing to sell. Is that the 15,000 acres or 
the entire amount? 

Mr. MOSS. Twenty-five thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-two acres are 
privately owned. This is the amount that 
would be purchased. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. For $1.6 mil- 
lion? 

Mr. MOSS. No; for $1.4 million. That 
price takes into account the purchasing 
costs. The State has 80 acres which it 
will add to that. The Federal Govern- 
ment has 223 acres which will be trans- 
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ferred from one agency to the National 
Park Service. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. What I am 
trying to get at is how much will be pur- 
chased from this particular owner. 

Mr. MOSS. Twenty-five thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-two acres, 
plus relicted land that will go with it, 
amounting to about 15,000 acres. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The private 
company has the right to give title to 
that? 

Mr. MOSS. Yes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Does the Sen- 
ator have the name of that private com- 
pany? 

Mr. MOSS, It is known as the Island 
Ranching Co. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. How long has 
it owned the land? 

Mr. MOSS. It has owned it for many 
years, 60 or 80 years. It was owned by 
the Dooley family before that. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Does the Sen- 
ator have the tax record of what the 
assessed value of that land is and how 
much in taxes were paid every year? 

Mr. MOSS. I do. That was developed 
in the hearings before the committee. 
I can refer to the proper page of the 
hearings. In Utah, as in most other 
States, our land is assessed by the 
county assessor, who is an elected offi- 
cial, and he assesses in general terms. It 
is either grazing land or subdivision 
land, or industrial land 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. My question 
is how much its assessed valuation was, 
regardless of what it was assessed for. 

Mr. MOSS. The assessment would be 
roughly about 10 percent of the amount, 
I think the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT] will confirm this. It is worth 
about $600,000, using this basis. 

Mr. BENNETT. If the Senator will 
yield, the total taxes are a little less than 
$6,000 a year. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Those are the 
total taxes? 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Does the Sen- 
ator recall the assessed valuation or the 
declared valuation? I am just trying to 
get what we are paying for it. 

Mr. BENNETT. The valuation on 
which that assessment is based is some- 
thing like $65,000. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. And the Fed- 
eral Government will pay $1,600,000? 

Mr. BENNETT. One million four hun- 
dred thousand dcllars. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I have one 
reference here on value that I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Senate. 
Of course, what it is assessed for and 
what the taxes are have nothing to do 
with market price, either here or else- 
where. In the record of the hearings 
there is a letter from Mrs. Wilcox to the 
Layton City Council, in which she stated 
as follows. By the way, she was not 
necessarily favorable to this proposal: 

The city council has gone on record as 
favoring development of Antelope Island 
by the State, and, or county and local in- 
terests, and I should like to state also that 
a group of interested citizens, bipartisan 
substantial citizens, has been very willing 
to attempt to raise the necessary funds to 
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buy the island and then lease back a portion 
of it to the State. Several years ago, a figure 
was being tossed around, a million dollars, 
perhaps, for the entire island... . 


That appears on page 86 of the hear- 
ings on the 15th of June 1966. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, may I 
add that I have now found the figure in 
the hearing of June 12. The assessment 
is $68,000, which is assumed to be 12 
percent of the fair market value of the 
land. 

Mr. MOSS. It would come, on that 
basis, to $558,000. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 

Mr. MOSS. The fair market value for 
grazing land. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require, and 
I ask that the time that I use come out 
of the time on an amendment which I 
shall introduce during the course of my 
statement. If necessary, I will introduce 
the amendment now in order to justify 
the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator does not get any time on the amend- 
ment until he offers it. 

Mr. BENNETT. Then I send the 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Utah 
will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 

On page 1, line 8 immediately after the 
period insert the following: “Any property 
or interest therein owned by the State of 
Utah or any political subdivision thereof 


may be acquired only with the consent of 
the state legislature.” 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I now 
ask that such time as I may use be 
charged to the amendment. 

Mr. President, as a background for an 
understanding of my opposition to this 
bill, let me begin by telling the Senate as 
briefly as I can how this whole thing 
looks to me, and I am sure, to many other 
people in Utah. 

In every State these days there is a 
great drive to attract tourists. To do this 
special attention is given to those fea- 
tures in each State, historic, geographic, 
or recreational which are unusual or 
unique. So it is in Utah. And in the Great 
Salt Lake, we have such a feature. What 
is it about the Great Salt Lake that will 
attract tourists? Our past experience 
clearly shows that it is the experience 
of floating in the salt water in which one 
cannot sink. Years ago before the lake 
shrank there was a great resort of world- 
wide renown, to which the Senator has 
referred, which provided this bathing ex- 
perience and was very popular. There- 
fore, we in Utah think it is reasonable to 
believe that if bathing facilities can be 
provided again, tourists will again be 
attracted. 

The best place to reestablish salt water 
bathing in the lake turns out to be a 
beach at the north end of what is called 
Antelope Island but what, due to the 
shrinking of the lake, is now a peninsula. 
This so-called island contains about 26,- 
000 acres plus 15,000 acres of old lake 
bed exposed by the receding waters. It is 
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privately owned and operated as a part- 
time cattle range. The owners of the 
island are not interested in developing 
bathing or letting any private organiza- 
tion do so. So the people of Utah have had 
to turn to government agencies, some to 
the State of Utah and some to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The State got interested as early as 
1963. A Great Salt Lake authority was 
then created which tried to acquire 4,000 
acres including the aforementioned 
beach by condemnation. The State su- 
preme court prevented this by declaring 
their authority to exercise the right of 
eminent domain faulty. This year (1967) 
the legislature corrected that fault and 
appropriated money to begin the project. 
Since then, and since the present bill was 
reported to the Senate by the committee 
the land area to be taken by the State has 
been reduced to 2,000 acres and a lease- 
purchase agreement on June 9, 1967, was 
signed with the island's owners for a total 
cost of $210,000. Moreover the Utah 
Highway Department has begun the con- 
struction of a causeway road from the 
mainland to the area. Let me repeat— 
the program is underway now. All of this 
has taken place since the bill was re- 
ported back in April. 

But there are still those including my 
colleague Senator Moss who think this 
recreational area should not be devel- 
oped by the State but by the Federal 
Government as a national monument. 
As he has explained, to do this would 
involve the purchase of the whole island 
for at least 81½ million plus the ex- 
penditure of nearly $10 million more for 
all the traditional national monument 
paraphernalia—visitors centers, scenic 
points, and so forth, all at a cost at least 
10 and perhaps 20 times as great as the 
State expects to spend under its present 
program. The Park Service would in fact 
annul the present contract and push the 
State off the island. 

This leads us to what is to me a basic 
conflict of policies. The State authority 
and most citizens recognize the possibil- 
ity of salt water bathing as the chief 
tourist value. But the standard official 
schedule of qualifications for a national 
park or monument does not even include 
so mundane a form of entertainment. In- 
stead the Park Service officials have to 
test the islands value by a very long, in- 
volved, and erudite set of standards. 

For the interest and perhaps the 
amusement of the Senate I shall read just 
two of them. I am reading now from the 
Interior Department’s “National Park 
Service Criteria for Parklands” pamphlet 
which shows on page 10: 

An ecological community significantly il- 
lustrating characteristics of a physiographic 
province or biome. 


And the next one: 


A biota of relative stability maintaining 
itself under prevailing natural conditions, 
such as climatic climax community. 


No wonder one of the Park Service 
Officials admitted to me it took a lot of 
rationalizing to agree that in a national 
monument, public facilities for bathing 
could be provided at all, under their 
criteria. 

The author of the bill, apparently, 
recognizing that the State-Federal con- 
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flict was a real danger to the project has 
been hoping that there could be a form 
of joint development. I have checked this 
possibility carefully and as I shall show 
later, the chance of this is so limited as 
to be meaningless. 

So in the end we come back to these 
basic questions: 

First. Which feature will attract the 
tourists? The bathing beach or what are 
to me the completely uninteresting fea- 
tures of a desert island cattle ranch? 

Second. If you can set up the bathing 
facilities for around $500,000 as I think 
you can, why spend 20 times as much or 
more to develop synthetic points of in- 
terest on the rest of this more-or-less 
barren desert island? 

If you make the latter choice, the 
group that will benefit the most will be 
the owners of the island who will have 
found a generous buyer for a generally 
unsalable piece of real estate. 

Third. If the development of bathing 
is the real purpose then which agency 
can do it best and cheapest? The obvious 
answer is the State, which can most ap- 
propriately tolerate and administer the 
bathing beach with its many obvious 
satellite services—bathhouses, snack 
bars, and so forth. 

A State has greater freedom of move- 
ment and is bound to have a lower over- 
head. On the other hand, if we put it into 
the National Park Service we turn it over 
to a group of men who by their very 
nature and tradition believe that this 
kind of recreation does not belong in a 
national monument in the first place. 
And you also impose on the whole island 
and on the lake around it all the rigid, 
hidebound limitations that have grown 
up over the years based on the feeling 
that the greatest duty of the National 
Park Service is to preserve the past for 
the future. 

It is true that some State authorities, 
including and especially those directly 
under the Governor, are supporting this 
bill under the theory, apparently, that it 
will save money for the State at the 
expense of the Federal Government. In 
the face of the present and prospective 
Federal deficits I think this is a bad 
bargain for everybody including the 
citizens of Utah who after all, also pay 
Federal taxes. 

This then is a very brief introductory 
analysis of the problem involved in this 
bill and my chief reason for opposing 
it. I also oppose it because the bill, if 
passed, would affect the future develop- 
ment of the lake as a whole. But the 
problems involved will need more de- 
tailed explanation later, and I am lead- 
ing up to an amendment. 

Even though I feel that the State de- 
velopment of the bathing facilities on 
the north end of the island is the most 
effective solution to this whole problem 
and even though I hope that the present 
bill will be defeated, it could be true that 
joint but separate development of the 
whole island might actually be worked 
out. 

To that end I offer an amendment 
based on previous practice within the 
Park Service system in other similar 
situations. 

The language of my amendment is 
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simple and, I feel, vital to this measure so 
that the people of the State of Utah can 
obtain the same legal benefits afforded 
the people of Maryland and Virginia at 
Assatague Island National Seashore; the 
people of Indiana at Indiana Dunes Na- 
tional Seashore; and the people of Ore- 
gon in the proposed Oregon Dunes Na- 
tional Seashore bill where similar con- 
ditions exist. 

My amendment simply says: 

Any property or interest therein owned by 
the State of Utah or any political subdi- 
vision thereof may be acquired only with the 
consent of the State legislature. 


In other words, the State cannot be 
pushed off the island. 

Perhaps at this point I should stop and 
ask my colleague whether he would ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I cannot ac- 
cept that amendment. It flies in the face 
of the agreement already entered into by 
the Great Salt Lake Authority, with the 
consent and in fact at the direction of 
the legislature and the Governor, and 
it would vitiate the proposed develop- 
ment that is going forward there now. 
Therefore, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. BENNETT. Then I shall continue. 

When Assateague was established, 
Maryland had a going State park on 
one portion of the island. The exterior 
boundaries of Assateague extended 
around and included the State Park. 
However, the Interior Department can- 
not, under the act establishing the sea- 
shore, acquire the State park without 
consent of the State. Incidentally, the 
State has chosen to continue to run its 
own operation there. The basis for this 
action is contained in Public Law 89- 
195, the Assateague Island law, which 
reads: 

Any property or interests therein owned 
by the States of Maryland or Virginia shall 
be acquired only with the concurrence of 
such owner. 


As I said, there is somewhat different 
but basically the same language in the 
Indiana dunes law, which is Public Law 
89-761, and I noticed the languag again 
in the proposed Oregon dunes legisla- 
tion. 

The amendment does protect Utah’s 
investment on the northern end of the 
island, and provides the State at least 
an opportunity to take a hard look at 
any proposed takeovers by the Federal 
Government. 

There has been much talk and conjec- 
ture both in Utah and Washington 
that— 

The Federal Government— 


And I am quoting now from a speech 
by Senator Moss in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp on April 28, 1967— 
must enter into a partnership with the 
State of Utah to provide for mutual benefits 
@ new National Monument as called for in 
my bill. 


I have wondered many times just why 
the Federal Government must enter into 
an agreement, and I have come to dis- 
cover that it must because there is lan- 
guage in the report which reads: 

The committee encourages the Secretary 


to enter into a concession agreement with 
the State of Utah, whereby the State, under 
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such laws and regulations as the Secretary 
would apply to private concer-ions, would 
become a concessioner. 


This involves encouragement, and not 
necessity. : 

I should point out, Mr. President, that 
at one time there was language in S. 25 
which provided these specific features, 
but before the committee reported the 
measure that particular language was 
dropped and these words were written in- 
stead into the report. I have been writing 
language into reports for years, and most 
of us know what the administration and 
the Interior Department do with lan- 
guage in reports. For instance, 3 and 
again 2 years ago, I caused to be written 
language in reports of appropriation bills 
calling on the Interior Department to 
spend appropriated funds provided for 
the central Utah project only to be spent 
for the central Utah project. Twice the 
Interior Department ignored these re- 
quests, and that is all they were, and 
spent the funds elsewhere. What assur- 
ance is there in words in a report, espe- 
cially when they were once in the bill and 
ordered stricken? 

In addition to this, I have seen from 
various letters to the editor written by 
my colleague that he feels that language 
in a letter from the Deputy Assistant See- 
retary of Interior George E. Robinson on 
May 19, 1967, apparently proves once and 
for all that the Interior Department 
“must” enter into a concession agree- 
ment with the State of Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator on the amendment has 
expired. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself from the bill such time as I may 
require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah is recognized. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, in order 
to bring this matter out of the clouds and 
to avoid a Ves it will—no it won't“ argu- 
ment about joint development, I too, 
have written a letter to the National Park 
Service asking a number of questions on 
the subject. 

One question said: 

If the island is to become a monument, is 
the National Park Service willing to consider 
an amendment which would have the State 
in possession of the presently leased land and 
give the National Park Service the remain- 
der? 


The answer from Director Hartzog 
was: 

We are not prepared to comment on such 
an amendment specifically in the absence of 
specific language and the usual departmental 
clearances. However, it would appear to us 
that the effect of such an amendment would 
be to establish dual management of the 
island. A better situation from an adminis- 
trative standpoint and from the standpoint 
of the visiting public would be to vest pri- 
mary management authority in a single 
agency. This would be the case if the State 
operated certain concession facilities under 
an agreement with the National Park Serv- 
ice which incorporated our usual concession 
policies. 


My next question was: 


Are there any situations in which the Na- 
tional Park Service shares an area with a 
state? 


The answer was: 
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Yes, at Assateague Island National Sea- 
shore and Indiana Dunes National Lake- 
shore. 


This sent me to the two laws which 
contained essentially the same language 
Iam offering at this time. 

More questions and answers from Mr. 
Hartzog are as follows: 


If you take the whole island in what ca- 
pacity can the State operate under your su- 
pervision? 

Answer: “The State could, under an agree- 
ment, operate those facilities normally 
operated by a concessioner.” 

Question: “Can you negotiate such an 
agreement with a State in advance of the 
authorization legislation (as in option to 
buy) ?” 

Answer: “Negotiations in anticipation of 
enactment could take place. However, we 
could NOT execute such an agreement on 
behalf of the United States.” 

Question: “Or must you throw any con- 
cession program open to bids and accept 
the highest bid?” 

Answer: “Pursuant to existing policy, 
when a new concession is to be authorized, 
we issue a prospectus inviting offers from 
all interested parties. The successful appli- 
cant is selected on the basis of managerial 
competence in the type of enterprise con- 
templated, and financial ability to make the 
required investment, The determination is 
not made on the basis of the ‘highest bid’ 
but on the basis of the applicant best 
qualified to render the most satisfactory 
service to the public at reasonable rates.“ 

Question: “Has any State ever sought the 
privilege of becoming a concessionaire?” 

Answer: “Yes. In addition to Wyoming, 
Hawall has recently been pursuing the pos- 
sibility of a limited operation in Hawaii 
Volcanoes National Park.” 

Question: Has any State ever become a 
concessionaire?” 

Answer. “No.” 

Question: “Can an out-of-state bidder 
win a concession agreement if he is the high 
bidder?” 

Answer: “There are no restrictions with 
respect to residence of concession appli- 
cants.” 


And my last question, which answers 
once and for all the question whether 
or not Utah “must” become the conces- 
sionaire reads: 

In fact, is there any documented way you 
can assure Utah in advance that it will be 
selected as concessionaire? 

Answer: “All concession contracts for more 
than five years, or where gross receipts are 
expected to amount to $100,000 per annum 
or more, must be submitted to the Speaker 
of the House and the President of the Senate 
for referral to the appropriate committees for 
60 days before they may be executed on 
behalf of the United States.” 


And I stop here for a second to em- 
phasize the next sentence. To me, the 
important thing is the next sentence, 
quoting again from Mr. Hartzog: 

We can assure no applicant for such a 
contract that it will, in fact, be the con- 
cessioner until the contract is actually ex- 
ecuted on behalf of the United States fol- 
lowing the congressional review period. 


I should say here that this information 
is available in my office if anyone cares 
to look at it. 

Mr. President, in light of these answers 
to my letter, and since I have had a 
chance to take a close look at the State's 
lease agreement which was signed on 
June 9, 1967, I have come to realize the 
true significance of the State’s arrange- 
ment. I am persuaded that the National 
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Park Service is mainly interested in the 
development of the typical and tradi- 
tional trails and scenic overlooks rather 
than in bathing and similar recreational 
pursuits. Conversely, the State’s chief 
interest is not so much in the trails and 
overlooks, but in the bathing operation. 

I feel that the State’s chief interest 
and the Federal Government’s chief in- 
terest can best be preserved by the lan- 
guage contained in my amendment. I, 
therefore, feel that my amendment 
should be agreed to. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be printed at this 
point in the Recorp a showing of similar 
language which has been included in 
other bills having a similar problem. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAJOR RECENT PARK AND RECREATION LAws— 
ACQUISITION oF STATE PROPERTY 
AREA 


Cape Cod National Seashore (Act of Aug. 
1, 1961; 75 Stat. 284) 


PROVISION 
“Any property * * * owned by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts * * * may be 
acquired only with the concurrence of the 
owner.” (sec. 2(a)). 
AREA 


Point Reyes National Seashore (Act of 
Sept. 13, 1962; 76 Stat. 538) 
PROVISION 
“Any property, or interest therein, owned 
by a State or political subdivision thereof 
may be acquired only with the concurrence 
of such owner.” (sec. 3(a) ). 


AREA 


Padre Island National Seashore (Act of 
Sept. 28, 1962; 76 Stat. 650) 
PROVISION 
“Any property, or interest therein, owned 
by the State of Texas or political subdivision 
thereof may be acquired only with the con- 
currence of such owner.” (sec. 2(a)). 


AREA 


Ozark National Scenic Riverways (Act of 
Aug. 27, 1964; 78 Stat. 608) 


PROVISION 


“Lands and waters owned by the State of 
Missouri * * * may be acquired only with 
the consent of the State.” (sec. 2). The Sec- 
retary, with the concurrence of the State, 
shall designate for inclusion * * * the lands 
composing Big Springs, Alley Springs, and 
Round Spring State Parks, and the Secre- 
tary is hereby directed to negotiate with 
the State for the donation and inclusion of 
such park lands * * *.” (first section). 


AREA 

Pecos National Monument (Act of June 28, 
1965; 79 Stat. 195) 

PROVISION 

The Secretary's authority to acquire land 
is limited to the acceptance of donations. 
Most of the land is (or was) owned by the 
State. 

AREA 

Fire Island National Seashore (Act of Sept. 

11, 1964; 78 Stat. 928) 


PROVISION 
“Any property or interest therein owned 
by the State of New York * * * may be 
acquired only with the concurrence of such 
owner.” (sec. 2(a) ). 


AREA 


Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity National Rec- 
on Area (Act of Nov. 8, 1965; 79 Stat. 
1295) 
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PROVISION j 

“Any property or interest therein owned 
by the State * * * may be acquired * * * 
only with the concurrence of the owner.” 
(sec. 2(a)). 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I am 
ready to have a vote on the amendment 
at this time. 

Mr. LAUSC HE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
State of Utah has been able to acquire 
2,000 acres at $105 an acre. Are those 
2,000 acres located in the choicest part 
of the island? 

Mr. BENNETT. From the point of 
view of recreational development, yes. 
From the point of view of the Island 
Ranching Co., they are no different than 
the other 1,000 acres. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. 2,000 acres at $105 an 
acre would be $210,000. 

The entire island has on it 25,822 
acres of active land, plus the relicted 
land consisting of 15,300 acres, making 
a total of approximately 41,000 acres 
which you contemplate acquiring at a 
cost of $1,600,000. 

Mr. MOSS. $1,600,000 is the maximum. 
Actually, it is $1,400,000 for the acquisi- 
tion of the land which, with the 15,000 
acres is about $38 an acre with the thou- 
sand acres thrown in. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That would mean an 
average of approximately $35 an acre 
for the 41,000 acres of land? 

Mr. MOSS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Why does the Senator 
from Utah feel that if the State got the 
concession, it would be best. Why can 
the Federal Government not operate it? 

Mr. BENNETT. The Federal Govern- 
ment is not essentially sympathetic to 
the bathing type of development. It is 
going to be turning its attention to the 
typical trails and roads and rest camps. 

That is a barren island with almost 
no trees on it. And in terms of interest 
in going over the surface of the island, 
we have literally hundreds of thousands 
of acres in the immediate area that are 
much more desirable. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HIcKENLOOPER] asked who 
the present owners of the land are and 
how long they have owned it. Has there 
been a recent acquisition of land? 

Mr. BENNETT. The land has been 
owned for somewhere between 80 and 
100 years. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I shall require on the 
amendment that has been offered by my 
colleague. 

I think the principal objection that 
my colleague has offered is that he feels 
the State might not be permitted to op- 
erate the concession on the island. He 
points out that at one time there was 
language in the bill to require the Fed- 
eral Government to deal with the State 
and that this language was later re- 
moved and placed in the report. 

I point out that the reason this was 
done is that the Federal Government 
cannot decide for the State whether the 
State wants to be a concessionaire. At 
the present time, the State apparently 
would like to be a concessionaire, and 
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so language has been placed in the re- 
port directing the Secretary to negotiate 
with the State. However, the State might 
change its mind, and if the Secretary had 
no authority other than to deal with the 
State, he would have no opportunity then 
to talk to any other concessionaire. 

However, the intention of the Secre- 
tary at this point is to deal with the 
State as the concessionaire on the north 
end of the island. 

I point out that on page 77 of the 
Record of June 12, I say—and this was 
during the testimony of Mr. Hartzog, 
the director of the National Park Serv- 
ice: 


Senator Moss. The State has now executed 
this lease purchase agreement we have been 
talking about here, and presumably will 
begin within the next few months, if they 
get their road built, to construct a bathing 
beach there. The State, then, under the pro- 
visions of the report, would ask to function 
as a concessionaire continuing to run that 
bathing beach and the functions on the 
north end. Has this been contemplated by 
the Department in supplying its report to 
this committee on S. 25? 

Mr. Harrzoc. It has, sir. 

Senator Moss, Are there any doubts that 
the Department has as to whether the State 
should be permitted to function that way if 
it wishes to do so? 

Mr. Harrzoec. There is not. 

Senator Moss. Is it your intention to enter 
into negotiations with the State in the event 
the bill becomes law to regularize this pro- 
cedure? 

Mr. Hanrzod. That is our intention unless 
there is some different instruction or pro- 
vision included in the act. 


So I believe that it is as definite as 
could be that the State will be offered 
the concession on this, it will be negoti- 
ated, and if the State wishes to continue 
its bathing operations, it will be per- 
mitted to do so. 

Senator Bennett also used the lan- 
guage that the National Park Service 
would push the State off the island. I 
have here a resolution which was 
adopted unanimously by the Great Salt 
Lake Authority and sent to me in April 
of this year. I should like to read part 
of the resolution, and I point out that 
this is the State agency charged with 
managing the Great Salt Lake and plan- 
ning for it: 

Whereas, it is the mind and judgment of 
the Great Salt Lake Authority that the pas- 
sage of S. 25 referred to herein will be con- 
sistent with the objectives to be obtained by 
the development of the state park as pro- 
posed by the Great Salt Lake Authority, and 
will result in the establishment of a purpose- 
ful, beneficial and permanent development of 
the Great Salt Lake and Antelope Island for 
the use and enjoyment of the public and fur- 
ther, that a National Monument on Ante- 
lope Island would be and is in the best in- 
terest of the State of Utah and its people; 

Now, therefore, by reason of the foregoing 
recitations, it is hereby firmly resolved and 
declared, that the Congress of the United 
States and the Utah delegation therein be 
advised that the Great Salt Lake Authority 
endorses, approves of, and recommends the 
creation and establishment of a national 
monument on Antelope Island and in fur- 
therance thereof, that S. 25 of the goth ses- 
sion of the Congress calling for the same, be 
enacted by the Congress at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 


The Great Salt Lake Authority is the 
State that is on the island. They exe- 
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cuted this lease. They are getting the 
road built on the north end of the is- 
land. They are operating there now. 
They submitted a resolution asking that 
this bill be passed. This bill has been dis- 
cussed very thoroughly with the author- 
ity. 

The lease has now been entered into, 
and I have a copy of the lease in my 
possession. I also have a copy of the act 
to which the Senator referred, when the 
Great Salt Lake Authority was consti- 
tuted to enter into the lease with the Is- 
land Ranching Co. 

The contemplation here—the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe] turned directly 
to it—is that the State can get started 
earlier; so they have entered into a lease- 
purchase agreement under which they 
are willing to pay $105 an acre to get the 
bathing beach in on the north end so 
they can get started. 

What they propose to do if this leg- 
islation is enacted is to change over to 
a concessionaire, operating the bathing 
facilities under the jurisdiction of the 
National Park Service. Senator BENNETT 
has stated that he doubts whether the 
National Park Service is agreeable to 
having bathing on the island. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in the report that I read to 
the Senate earlier, it will be found that 
the National Park Service, in describing 
what is particularly unusual about this 
unique island, says that bathing in the 
briny waters there is an experience that 
should be made available to the people. 
So that rather than being opposed to 
it, they want bathing. They say that is 
one of the things that should be done 
off Antelope Island, and they would seek 
a concessionaire to run the bathing fa- 
cilities—the bathhouses, the suits, the 
showers, and everything else that goes 
with such an operation. 

If the State wants to do that, the Na- 
tional Park Service will deal with the 
State and let them be the concession- 
aire. If the State does not want to do 
it, the Federal Government cannot force 
them to do it. It can only seek another 
private concessionaire. At the present 
time, the State wants to do it, and that 
is the way it will happen, according to 
Mr. Hartzog. 

One additional feature I wish to point 
out is that the pending amendment 
would provide that any property or in- 
terests owned by the State of Utah or 
any political subdivision thereof may be 
acquired only with the consent of the 
legislature. But the legislature has al- 
ready spoken. It spoke when it created 
the Great Salt Lake Authority earlier 
this year. 

This is Senate Bill No. 60, an engrossed 
copy from the Utah State Legislature, 
1967. Section 65-8-4, subsection 2 of the 
act, provides that the Great Salt Lake 
Authority is constituted— 

To construct and maintain those facili- 
ties consistent with the purposes of this 
act; except that in regard to facilities con- 
structed, operated, or leased as concessions 
on Antelope Island, the authority shall adopt 
guidelines similar to the standards used in 
our national park system and approved by 
the state park and recreation commission 
as to type, number, and quality of such 
facilities, in order to preserve the beauty 
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and natural features of the island and to 
safeguard it against excess exploitation; and 
to construct and maintain such access roads 
as are not otherwise provided for in this 
act. 


Under the authority of this act, the 
Great Salt Lake Authority has entered 
into the lease-purchase agreement, and 
it looks forward to operating as a con- 
cessionaire, and this is in the lease- 
purchase agreement. 

This is section 3, Purpose“: 

Provided, however, that the development, 
construction, and operation of improvements 
and facilities on the leased premises, inclu- 
sive of commercial concessions and licenses 
in connection therewith, shall be in all re- 
spects consistent and in accordance with the 
standards, regulations, objectives, and basic 
plans proposed for Antelope Island by the 
National Park Service of the United States of 
America. 


So what the State contemplates is the 
bill that we have before us, and the pro- 
posed amendment would take that away 
and would put off for 2 years the decision 
as to whether the legislature might come 
back and do over again what it has al- 
ready done once. 

Mr. President, I would be willing to 
yield back my time amendment. 

Mr. BENNETT. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time not be 
charged to either side. 

Mr. MOSS. Will the Senator withhold 
for a moment? I believe we may have 
enough Members present. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MOSS. I have yielded back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Intyre in the chair). All time having 
been yielded back, the question is on 
agreement to the amendment. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Burpicx], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Musxre], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. AnpErson], the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Jor- 
pon], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MetcatFl, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Harris], and the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Baker], 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
MorpxHy], and the Senator from North 
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Dakota [Mr. Youne] are detained on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Baker], the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], and 
the Senator from California [Mr. Mur- 
PHY] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 45, as follows: 


No. 188 Leg.] 
YEAS—38 
Aiken Ervin Lausche 
Allott Fannin McClellan 
Bennett Fon Miller 
Boggs Griffin Mundt 
Brooke Hansen Pearson 
Byrd, Va Hatfield Percy 
Carlson Hickenlooper Prouty 
Case Holland Scott 
Coo) Hollings Smith 
Cotton Hruska Thurmond 
Curtis Javits Tower 
Dirksen Jordan, Idaho Williams, Del. 
Dominick Kuchel 
NAYS—45 
Bartlett Hill Morse 
Bayh Inouye Moss 
Bible Jackson Nelson 
Brewster Kennedy, Mass. Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va. Kennedy, N.Y. Pell 
Cannon Long, Mo. Proxmire 
Church Long, La. Randolph 
Clark Mansfield Ribi 
Eastland McCarthy Sparkman 
Ellender McGee Spong 
Fulbright McGovern Stennis 
Gore McIntyre Symington 
Gruening Mondale Williams, N.J. 
Hart Monroney Yarborough 
Hartke Montoya Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—17 
Anderson Jordan, N.C. Russell 
Baker Magnuson Smathers 
Burdick Metcalf Talmadge 
Dodd Morton dings 
Harris Murphy Young, N. Dak. 
Hayden Muskie 
So Mr. BeNNETT’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I am pleased to support S. 25, to estab- 
lish a Great Salt Lake National Monu- 
ment in Utah. The Great Salt Lake is 
undoubtedly one of the most fascinating 
historical and geographical wonders of 
this country. All Americans proudly rec- 
ognize this uniquely beautiful natural 
phenomenon as one of this land’s great- 
est scenic attractions. 

S. 25 would provide for the creation 
of a national monument on Antelope Is- 
land in the lake and the development of 
recreational facilities on the island. Such 
a combination of a manmade park with 
the natural historic scientific advantages 
that Antelope Island and the Great Salt 
Lake possess would provide an irresisti- 
ble attraction for naturalists and tour- 
ists. Besides creating a recreational ha- 
ven for visitors from this and other coun- 
tries—I might say at this point that this 
lake is known the world over, because 
when I visited other continents on this 
world, several people mentioned it to 
me—the project called for in this bill 
shows a recognition of the stake that 
we have in preserving the natural won- 
ders of this country and in displaying 
them to their best advantage. The de- 
velopment of the Great Salt Lake Na- 
tional Monument will enhance the well- 
deserved renown of the Great Salt Lake 
and the State of Utah. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand 
Senate Document No. 3 of a special ses- 
sion of the Senate in March of 1851. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Texas has expired. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I yield one 
minute to the Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas is recognized for 1 min- 
ute. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. This concerned 
a survey made of the Great Salt Lake in 
Utah, by Captain Stansbury of the Topo- 
graphical Engineers, a survey began in 
1849, shortly after the acquisition of this 
territory from Mexico as a result of the 
Mexican War, at the direction of Con- 
gress. This great scientific document tells 
about the survey which took 2 years and 
gives a very fine description of Antelope 
Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Texas has expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Thirty seconds, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute further to the Senator from 
Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I wish to read a 
paragraph from the book which formerly 
belonged to William H. Prescott, an 
eminent American historian: 

Antelope Island is the largest of the islands 
in the lake. It is about sixteen miles in length 
and five miles broad in its widest part. Like 
all the other islands in the lake, and, indeed, 
all the prominences observed west of the 
Wahsatch range and within its valley, it con- 
sists of a long rocky eminence, ranging from 
north to south, rising abruptly from the 
water, and attaining an elevation of about 
three thousand feet about the level of the 
lake. A party was sent up the mountain to 
erect a triangulation station upon its highest 
peak. The officer charged with that duty de- 
scribes the view from this elevation as grand 
and magnificent, embracing the whole lake, 
the islands, and the encircling mountains 
covered with snow—a superb picture set in a 
framework of silver. 


Mr. President, that is a description of 
Antelope Island as given in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 3 in 1851. I could go on for 
many more paragraphs. After 116 years, 
I think it is about time that we preserved 
this beautiful area for posterity. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah has 39 minutes. 

Mr. BENNETT. I thank the Chair. I 
hope not to use all that time, but there 
are some things which I should like to 
get into the RECORD. 

Mr. President, as I said earlier, with or 
without the amendment we have just 
considered—and I feel that it was mere- 
ly a perfecting amendment correcting 
an oversight on the part of the spon- 

basic problems inherent with- 
in S. 25 are still with us. 

Passage of this legislation would do 
irreparable damage to a unique natural 
phenomenon that is one of Utah’s most 
precious assets—and part of the Na- 
tion’s heritage of geographic wonders. 
It would do damage to the Great Salt 
Lake and to Utah, because we are just 
beginning to become aware of the many 
values that are in and around the lake 
which this bill would put in jeopardy. 

In my opinion, the greatest threat from 
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the bill is that it will prevent the devel- 
opment of the lake to its highest 
potential. 

On the surface—and so far as the ap- 
parent intentions of its supporters are 
concerned—the bill seems praiseworthy 
and innocuous. Apparently, it would 
simply have the Park Service take over 
an island in the lake and make it a na- 
tional monument to be developed with 
Federal funds for recreational use. The 
bill’s sponsors, as I said at the outset, un- 
doubtedly hope that in this status, it 
could be made into a tourist attraction 
and thus make an economic contribution 
to the communities in the area and a con- 
tribution to the State’s economy. No one 
can oppose that objective if the effects of 
the bill stopped there. But if, on the other 
hand, to achieve these limited values, we 
had to make or sacrifice others of infi- 
nitely greater worth, passage of this bill 
could be a major mistake. 

That these risks and potential mis- 
takes exist is obvious to anyone who 
knows anything about currently an- 
nounced plans for the development of the 
whole lake. It is my purpose now to set 
them out clearly not only for my col- 
leagues in the Senate but also for the 
people in Utah. 

Before I can effectively be specific 
about the damage this bill would do, if 
enacted, I must fill in the background for 
the several points of view from which it 
must be analyzed and judged. 

The simple purpose of the bill is to 
make Antelope Island a National Monu- 
ment. To put this in focus, let us first re- 
view the meaning of the status national 
monument and set forth what happens to 
land put into that status. 

At this point the language in the Na- 
tional Parks Service criteria for park- 
lands becomes important, and I ask 
unanmous consent to have it printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CRITERIA FOR NATURAL AREAS 
NATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 

A. National significance is ascribed to 
areas which possess exceptional value or 
quality in illustrating or interpreting the 
natural heritage of our Nation, such as: 

1. Outstanding geological formations or 
features significantly illustrating geologic 
processes. 

2. Significant fossil evidence of the devel- 
opment of life on earth. 

3. An ecological community significantly 
illustrating characteristics of a physiographic 
province or a biome. 

4. A biota of relative stability maintaining 
itself under prevailing natural conditions, 
such as a climatic climax community. 

5. An ecological community significantly 
illustrating the process of succession and 
restoration to natural condition following 
disruptive change. 


6. A habitat supporting a vanishing, rare, 
or restricted species. 

7. A relict flora or fauna persisting from 
an earlier period. 

8. A seasonal haven for concentrations of 
native animals, or a vantage point for ob- 
serving concentrated populations, such as 
a constricted migration route. 

9. A site containing significant evidence il- 
lustrating important scientific discoveries. 

10. Examples of the scenic grandeur of our 
natural heritage. 

B. To possess national significance, the 
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area must reflect integrity, i.e., it must pre- 
sent a true, accurate, essentially unspolled 
natural example. 
SUITABILITY 
A. National parks 

1. National Parks should be relatively 
spacious land and water areas so outstand- 
ingly superior in quality and beauty as to 
make imperative their preservation by the 
Federal Government for the enjoyment, edu- 
cation, and inspiration of all people. 

2. They should embrace a sufficiently com- 
prehensive unit as to permit public use and 
enjoyment and effective management of a 
continuing representation of its flora and 
fauna, 

3. They should be adaptable to a type of 
management that can provide a wide range 
of opportunities for human enjoyment, such 
as camping, picnicking, hiking, horseback 
riding, sightseeing, in a natural setting con- 
sistent with the preservation of the char- 
acteristics or features that merited their 
establishment, 

4. They will most often contain a diversity 
of resources and values, including scenic and 
scientific. 

B. National monuments 

1. National Monuments are land and water 
areas usually involving lesser acreage than 
National Parks, 

2. Generally, National Monuments preserve 
resources having primary scientific signifi- 
cance. 

3. They should embrace a sufficiently com- 
prehensive unit to permit public use and 
enjoyment of the scientific object, feature, or 
assemblage of features consistent with the 
preservation of such features. 

4. National Monuments, for the most part, 
are not of sufficient size to support as broad 
& range of visitor-use programs as National 
Parks. 

FEASIBILITY 

The test of feasibility involves weighing 
all of the values and public needs served by 
the proposal. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion, I should like to read a small portion 
from the “Criteria.” Under a chapter 
called: “Criteria for Natural Areas” we 
find: 

A. National Significance. 

National significance is ascribed to areas 
which exceptional value or quality 
in illustrating or interpreting the natural 
heritage of our Nation, such as: 

1. Outstanding geological formations or 


features significantly illustrating geologic 
processes. 


Skipping to No. 6 we have: 


A habitat supporting a vanishing, rare, or 
restricted species. 


No. 8 says: 
A seasonal haven for concentrations of na- 
tive animals, or a vantage point for obsery- 


ing concentrated populations, such as con- 
stricted migration route. 


And No. 10: 


Examples of the scenic grandeur of our 
natural heritage. 


The booklet also reads: 

To possess national 81 nee, the area 
must reflect integrity, I. e., it must present 
a true, accurate, essentially unspoiled nat- 
ural example. 


Mr. President, in administering these 
guidelines and in approving or opposing 
proposals for the creation of new na- 
tional monuments, certain firm policies 
have been developed by the Park Service. 

Several are of particular significance 
in the present situation. 
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First, the Park Service does not share 
administrative responsibility with any 
State authority nor has it ever accepted 
any State agency as a concessionaire, 

Second, the Park Service never per- 
mits new multiple use of any of the re- 
sources of a national monument—in- 
cluding public hunting, mining, and so 
forth, on the theory that this area must 
present a natural condition. I am very 
curious as to what the Park Service is 
going to do to get rid of Chukar Part- 
ridges brought over from India which 
were planted on the island by its present 
owner. One Park official said that this 
will be a real problem for them but they 
have got to get rid of them because they 
do not belong on the island. 

If any such uses may have been re- 
served in the law creating the park or 
monument, there is constant pressure 
for a quick phase out as occurred in the 
canyonlands bill when it reached the 
House of Representatives. 

Third, park boundaries are considered 
sacrosanct and except under very un- 
usual circumstances no non-Federal con- 
struction such as roads, dams, dikes, and 
so forth is permitted. 

Fourth, whenever feasible, admission 
fees are charged for every entry into a 
park or monument. 

In other words, once an area is made 
into a national monument it passes into 
complete Federal control and no private 
or State development of any kind, or of 
any natural resource, is permitted. The 
land is “locked up” forever and its use 
as a park must be and remain its highest 
and only potential. 

This leads naturally to these basic 
questions. 

Is Antelope Island worthy of national 
monument status? Does it have “national 
significance which possesses exceptional 
value or quality in illustrating or inter- 
preting the natural heritage of our Na- 
tion”? Does it “reflect integrity, that is, 
a true, accurate, essentially unspoiled 
natural example”? as we have read in 
the Park Service’s own criteria for parks 
and monuments? Would its development 
as a national monument represent its 
highest potential use? 

In my mind the answer to these ques- 
tions is an obvious and clear “No.” 

It has been grazed for 100 years. To 
bring it back to its original natural con- 
dition would be almost impossible. 

In order to help the Senate under- 
stand this, it is vital to point out that, 
in this case we are not dealing in a 
vacuum or only with the barren hill that 
rises out of the lake called Antelope Is- 
land, but with the whole future of the 
lake itself. 

In the first place, the very name is 
misleading. There have never been ante- 
lope on the island in the memory of men 
now living, and, because the waters of 
the lake have receded in the past 40 
years, the hill is not an island; it is a 
peninsula. 

If this barren hill were anywhere but 
in the lake, no one would ever think of 
it as a potential national monument. 
Over all the years since the Mormon 
pioneers settled the Salt Lake Valley, 
its only value has been as a pasture for 
horses and cattle. In those early days it 
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was probably an excellent range, cov- 
ered with tall perennial grasses, but in 
120 years, it has been so abused and over- 
grazed that, even though it contains 
about 30,000 acres, it can only sustain 
a few hundred head of livestock for part 
of the year. 

There is only one habitable house on 
it, mainly because there has not been 
any need for herdsmen so long as the 
salty water of the lake made an ideal 
fence. 

One would have to have a very vivid 
imagination to give this denuded cow 
pasture a historical aura or to say that 
it possesses exceptional value or qual- 
ity in illustrating or interpreting the 
natural heritage of our Nation. 

There are no relics, no significant. 
ruins, and no historic incidents occurred 
there. And it certainly does not represent 
an “example of the scenic grandeur of 
our natural heritage.” 

What, then, is the justification for 
monument status? It is that, by standing 
on its high points, one can get a good 
view of the lake, which does have a 
unique history. But if we were to amend 
the concept of national monuments to in- 
clude every scenic lookout and if we 
were to spend more than $10 million each 
to develop every one of these in the 
country, we would obviously reduce such 
proposals to the absurdities that they 
are. 
As early as 1960, when the first of the 
many proposals to give Federal status 
to Great Salt Lake was made, the In- 
terior Department and others through- 
out the country saw Antelope Island as 
unworthy of national status. 

Commenting or S. 2894 as amended in 
the 86th Congress, a bill which would 
encompass Antelope and Fremont Is- 
lands, an area 8 miles wide and 28 miles 
long, we have the following reports and 
in the interest of time I am excerpting 
the pertinent information. 

From the Bureau of the Budget: 

The report which the Secretary of Interior 
is submitting on this bill refers to certain 
problems to be solved in this area, and 
makes no recommendation pending further 
study of the proposal. This bureau concurs 
in that report and, accordingly, recommends 
that S. 2894, not be enacted at this time. 


From Mr. Roger Ernst, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior: 

Our investigations have revealed that one 
of the more serious drawbacks to establish- 
ment of a park or monument at Great Salt 
Lake is the use of the lake waters as a 
depository for municipal and industrial 
wastes. We feel that the possibilities for 
preservation and interpretation of the scenic 
and other significant values at Great Salt 
Lake are dependent to a large extent upon 
corrective measures that may be taken to 
alleviate this condition. 


From George W. Abbott, solicitor of 
the Interior Department: 

One reason for suggesting that your com- 
mittee delay action on this legislation stems 
from the available information which indi- 
cates that the land and water area proposed 
for national park designation in the substi- 
tute bill may not be suitable for recognition. 


It has been said that these are not 
necessarily negative or adverse reports 
and that I have somehow or other “mis- 
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led” the people of Utah in referring to 
them in such a way. There they are in 
the record of the hearing conducted in 
Salt Lake City on November 10, 1960. I 
did not make the reports; the Interior 
Department made them. And If they are 
not negative or adverse, I certainly find 
it hard to believe that they are actually 
positive or affirmative. 

While on the subject of reports, I 
would like to mention one more report— 
although not official—which came from 
a man who at the time was assistant 
editor of a newspaper called National 
Wildlands News. The man said in the 
public hearing in 1960 in Salt Lake City: 

In our determination to enlarge the scope 
of the system, we do not wish to reduce the 
dignity of the system as a whole. We must 
be ever watchful that substandard areas, 
regardless of local appeal are not brought in. 

Therefore, we must be honest with 
ourselves when we ask the question: Does 
the Great Salt Lake measure up to places 
such as Zion and the Grand Canyon? We 
believe it does not. 

The lake does have scientific values, but in 
view of man’s interference with the natural 
processes over the years, principally by in- 
dustrial uses and disposal of municipal 
wastes, the ecological significance of the 
area has been altered considerably. 

The mention of developing a fresh water 
lake is particularly alarming, since it is 
definitely not in harmony with the ideal of 
maintaining natural conditions that is the 
very basis on which national parks are 
established. 


And one more paragraph: 

We also suggest that in any development 
of the lake, the preservation and restoration 
of natural conditions take precedence over 
development of mass recreation facilities, 
and that steps be taken to remedy existing 
uses of the lake and surrounding country 
that tend to impair its importance as a sci- 
entific phenomenon. 


Mr. President, this statement is sig- 
nificant, coming as it did from Mr. J. F. 
Carithers, who made it in 1960 in Salt 
Lake City in his capacity as assistant 
editor of National Wildlands News. It is 
significant today because it is the same 
Mr. Carithers who is the assistant to the 
regional director of the National Park 
Service in Sante Fe, N. Mex., under 
whose jurisdiction Great Salt Lake Na- 
tional Monument would come. 

In addition, over the Fourth of July 
congressional recess, I had occasion to 
visit some of the national parks and 
monuments in southern Utah where, over 
the years, a great many Americans have 
come to marvel at such places at Zion, 
Bryce, Cedar Breaks, and other great 
national attractions. I regret to say that, 
after loking at some of these time-tested 
tourist attractions, once again Antelope 
Island looks worse than ever. It is no- 
where near their class in any way, shape, 
or formation. I am more convinced than 
ever that nothing has changed at Ante- 
lope Island since 1960 in terms of its 
value as a national monument. 

Turning from the merits of Antelope 
Island as a national monument now, to 
consider how such a designation would 
affect the future of the lake, I am sure 
that what is done on the island will not 
happen in a vacuum alone. It affects the 
future of the entire lake, and if this bill 
is passed, the problems it will create will 
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be infinitely more numerous and more 
serious than those it will solve. The bene- 
fits of this bill fall far short of reaching 
the highest potential of the lake. How- 
ever, if we freeze it into law, the regula- 
tions under which national parks and 
monuments are run could jeopardize the 
many other great uses that are foreseen 
for the lake itself. 

I should also say that, if the lake had 
no future that everyone could now 
plainly see, I might be happy with the 
crumbs that this bill provides, although 
I would always wonder whether the $10 
or $11 million expenditure by the Federal 
Government for the preservation of the 
place would be worth it. 

If the lake were going to continue to 
shrink in a widening frame of salt-mud, 
then we probably would welcome a plat- 
form from which to view the remains, 
but instead of being moribund, its future 
has suddenly become very exciting, too 
much so to risk burying it alive. 

This fear grows from the obvious con- 
flict of interest that will be created if we 
set a Federal presence in the form of a 
rigidly administered national monument 
in the middle of a State-owned lake, 
knowing that in every contest between 
these two units of government the Fed- 
eral Government is almost certainly 
bound to win. Also, I should point out, 
that where the State is free to work for 
the development of the lake’s other re- 
sources, the Park Service, by law and 
tradition, must work against them when- 
ever the park officials believe that, even 
by the greatest stretch of the imagina- 
tion, they might impinge on the sacred 
soil of the monument or offend the purist 
concepts of the conservationists. 

I realize that there is language in the 
bill offered in the hope of protecting the 
potentially huge multibillion-dollar in- 
dustry that looms on the lake, but I doubt 
its effectiveness. 

Some interest in the chemistry of the 
lake was shown as early as 1850, over 100 
years ago. However, it was not until 1959 
that modern chemical data revealed that 
the lake contains in excess of 5 billion 
tons of dissolved mineral solids. Some 
77 percent of the dissolved material 
should precipitate as sodium chloride, 
9 percent as sodium sulfate, 5 percent 
as magnesium chloride, 4 percent as 
magnesium sulfate, 4 percent as potas- 
sium chloride, and 1 percent as com- 
pounds of lithium, bromine, and other 
elements. 

Despite the language in the bill, it is 
my feeling that you cannot take one part 
of the lake such as Antelope Island and, 
in a way, a key part of the lake, and iso- 
late it from other development through- 
out the lake. No matter how carefully 
we word the bill, conditions can con- 
ceivably arise which will permit decisions 
by the Park Service which could be inim- 
ical to the interests of the people of the 
State of Utah and the economic develop- 
opment of the Great Salt Lake. 

A perfect example of this came to my 
attention on April 7, 1967, when Agri- 
culture Secretary Orville Freeman, in a 
speech before the Sierra Club in San 
Francisco, discussed a Kennecott Copper 
Corporation’s holding on Miners Ridge 
in the North Cascade Mountains of 
Washington. 
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The Secretary pointed out that 
Kennecott had every legal right under 
the Wilderness Act to mine the region, 
but then he turned around and urged 
the Sierra Clubbers to begin a national 
campaign to prevent the firm from op- 
ening its mine. 

I quote Mr. Freeman’s speech: 


The decision in this case lies almost totally 
with the Kennecott Copper Corp. and not 
with the Secretary of Agriculture, They own, 
or have claims on, the land on which the 
deposit is located. The language of the Wild- 
erness Act and the intent of Congress is 
clear. They have the right to develop it, if 
they Insist. 


Then the Secretary said: 


I urge the management and directors of 
Kennecott Corp, who will make this decision, 
to consider and weigh most carefully the very 
real and transcendent values that will be 
destroyed if mining is begun. I further urge 
that the Sierra Club take every possible op- 
portunity to inform the officers and share- 
holders of the company, and the American 
public, of the issues at stake on Miners 
Ridge. The issues are not simple. But if they 
are presented fairly and completely. I am 
confident that the public interest will pre- 
vail. 


This pressure produced editorials and 
public reaction against the mining com- 
pany such as these from the Washing- 
ton Post and New York Times which I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
into the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 30, 1967] 
Is THIS MINE NECESSARY? 


The area around Glacier Peak in the state 
of Washington is one of this nation’s most 
beautiful mountain landscapes. Sparkling 
lakes, Alpine meadows and exciting craggy 
peaks make it the American equivalent of 
the Alps. Experts in the National Park Sery- 
ice believe that it surpasses any existing na- 
tional park in its natural beauty. 

A park in this area has been under study 
for years, but long before Glacier Peak gets 
national park status, it is likely to get an 
ugly open pit mine. The Kennecott Copper 
Corporation has under consideration the de- 
velopment of a claim it has long held in the 
heart of the Glacier Peak wilderness. The 
company believes that its operations will not 
seriously damage the scenery. But in addi- 
tion to the mine, a mill will be constructed 
at the site and a long access road will be 
built to move the copper to the nearest rail- 
road line. Not only the scenery but also the 
water and the wilderness quality of Glacier 
Peak will be irreparably harmed by this gross 
intrusion by Kennecott. 

The ore in this location is valuable, but it 
is not great enough in quantity to be of de- 
cisive importance in Kennecott’s operations, 
much less in the copper needs of the nation. 
As against its marginal economic importance, 
the mine would have major adverse effects 
on a scene of incomparable beauty that this 
generation should hold in trust for all future 
generations. Since no final decision has been 
reached, Kennecott has an opportunity to 
serve the public interest by withholding de- 
velopment of its claim. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 2, 
1967] 


U.S. Forest Service STRIVES To PREVENT Bic 
Open-Prr MINE 


(By Eric Wentworth) 


The U.S. Forest Service is looking for ways 
to block Kennecott Copper Co. from starting 
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a major new open-pit mine in the Pacific 
Northwest's mountain wilderness. 

Forest Service officials have backing in 
varying degrees from their boss, Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville L. Freeman, plus Sen. 
Henry M. Jackson (D-Wash.), Rep. Lloyd 
Meeds (D-Wash.), Washington’s Gov. Daniel 
J. Evans and assorted nature-lovers. They 
concede, however, that their legal powers 
are limited. 

A spokesman for Kennecott said the giant 
mining concern has made no decision yet 
to go ahead on the project, but should be 
ready to decide by summer. He said he ex- 
pected conservationists to raise the issue at 
Kennecott’s annual stockholders’ meeting 
today. 

$15-MILLION PROJECT 


Kennecott last year circulated a fact sheet 
stating the project, if undertaken, would in- 
volve a $15-million investment and produce 
12,000-to-15,000 tons of copper yearly plus 
gold, silver and other by-products. The pit 
would be some 1500 feet in diameter, a com- 
pany spokesman added. 

The site in question covers some 3000 acres 
inside the spectacular 485,500-acre Glacier 
Peak Wilderness Area in the North Cascades 
Mountains of Washington, northeast of 
Seattle. The area is popular with hikers and 
other nature lovers. Kennecott owns some 
350 acres through patented mining claims 
and holds mineral rights on another 2650 
acres. 

Secretary Freeman himself challenged 
Kennecott’s project in a speech April 7 to 
the Sierra Club, a militant conservationist 
group, in San Francisco. He urged the com- 
pany to “weigh most carefully the very real 
and transcendant values that will be de- 
stroyed if mining is begun.” 


FIRST SINCE 1964 


This appears to be the first major public 
dispute over mining operations inside Fed- 
eral wilderness areas since passage of the 
controversial Wilderness Act in 1964. 

As it figures in this case, the Act, while 
established to protect vast expanses of wild- 
erness from commercial exploitation does 
give limited recognition to private mineral 
rights, assures access across Federal wilder- 
ness land to holders of private property 
within the wilderness and lets the Govern- 
ment acquire such property only with the 
owner's permission. 


TWO POSSIBLE APPROACHES 


Forest Service officials are exploring the 
possibility of asking Congress for special au- 
thority to acquire Kennecott's property, 
though they concede this might be very 
expensive. Another, possibly more farfetched 
approach would be to ask Congress to amend 
the Wilderness Act with some general land- 
purchase authority against mining opera- 
tors. It's unlikely Congress would reverse the 
policies it set in 1964. 

The Forest Service conceivably could try 
talking the company into some sort of volun- 
tary sale. 

In any event, it would be able to attach 
“reasonably” conditions to granting the com- 
pany access to the mine site. Freeman warned 
in San Francisco that if Kennecott goes 
ahead with the project, he would “take steps 
to insure that the highest standards of per- 
formance and restoration, under the law, are 
observed.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 3, 
1967] 


Crisis AT MINERS RIDGE 


The country is facing its first major crisis 
under the Wilderness Act. That statute passed 
in 1964 is designed to save for all future gen- 
erations the finest of our remote and un- 
tamed mountains and forests. One region 
thus supposedly protected is the fantastic 
Glacier Peak Wilderness in the State of 
Washington's North Cascades often called 
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the “American Alps.” Here is one of the most 
alluring samples of the unspoiled manless 
world. 

But in the midst of this “ocean of moun- 
tains, frozen in space and time,” as Secre- 
tary Freeman recently called it, is an en- 
clave known as Ainers Ridge. The Kenne- 
cott Copper Co. owns 3000 acres of land (or 
the mineral rights to it) and is talking of 
developing an immense open-pit mine. Mr. 
Freeman shocked many conservation-minded 
groups when he said that the decision on 
opening the mine lies, not with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, but with Kennecott 
Copper. 

Unfortunately, the Secretary was merely 
acknowledging what the law itself provides. 
Section 5 says that where privately owned 
land is completely surrounded by national 
forests the private owner “shall be given 
such rights as may be necessary to assure 
adequate access” to his land. This seems to 
mean that the copper company can claim its 
mineral from this choice wilderness regard- 
less of what damage may be inflicted on a 
priceless national heritage. 

It is not merely a question of leaving a 
ghastly scar in the place of natural beauty. 
Construction of an industrial road into the 
area and possibly smelting plants would 
destroy its character as untouched wilder- 
ness. Some day the Nation may be in such 
dire need of copper that this sacrifice will 
have to be made. But no such question arises 
today, and when the time comes surely the 
decision should be made by a responsible na- 
tional agency rather than a private company 
interested primarily in profits. 

In our view the Wilderness Act should be 
amended in two important particulars. It 
should authorize tue Secretary of Agriculture 
to condemn such enclaves in a wilderness 
area and, short of condemnation, to per- 
mit their exploitation only under conditions 
compatible with preservation of the wild- 
erness. Meanwhile there is some comfort in 
Secretary Freeman’s pledge to use every re- 
source at this command to protect the public 
interest In this primeval retreat. 


Mr. BENNETT. The headlines of the 
articles I have just inserted read: “Crises 
at Miners Ridge,” and “U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice Strives To Prevent Big Open-Pit 
Mine,” and “Is This Mine Necessary?” 

What assurances do the people of 
Utah and the firms contemplating 
construction on the shores of the 
lake have that some conservation 
group like the Sierra Club and say: “De- 
spite the legal right the companies have 
to build their factories—and the lan- 
guage of the bill is clear—please try to 
stop them because of the damage they 
can do to nearby Antelope Island.” 

The Federal presence on Antelope Is- 
land might effectively prevent another 
imaginative development whose poten- 
tial also has become evident only since 
1960. Most of the fresh water which 
comes into the lake flows down from the 
high mountains to the east and where 
the streams enter it the lake water is 
almost fresh. For generations people of 
Utah have been dreaming of building a 
dike system anchored on the island, 
which creates a small fresh water lake 
near the homes and farms—alongside 
the Great Salt Lake. All they needed 
was satisfactory diking material that was 
cheap enough. Now they have found that 
material in the form of fine tailings from 
the smelters of the great Kennecott Cop- 
per Pit at Bingham. Moved in the form 
of liquid slurry through a flexible system 
of pipes, before the turn of the next 
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century these tailings can build dikes 
and beach causeways and roadbeds any- 
where within the lake’s boundaries. The 
variety of their uses is almost unlimited. 
We must not let this development be 
stopped by an Island Federal Monument 
whose shores in national park tradition 
must be held inviolate and aloof even 
against impounded water. And we need 
but look at a Park Service policy about 
impounding water within the borders of 
a national park or monument in the 
record of the Lower Colorado River hear- 
ings when there was a question of some 
water backing up into the Grand Can- 
yon from one of the dams. 

Turning now for a look at the costs 
of this development I should point out 
that the record I have made in the hear- 
ing held on June 12, 1967, by the Senate 
Interior Committee is quite clear. Let me 
summarize it for the Senate: 

In 1963, sometime between January 
and March, the Utah Legislature created 
the Great Salt Lake Authority which 
was given the right of eminent domain. 
In 1964, the authority secured three of- 
ficial appraisals of the costs of the is- 
land with an eye toward creating the 
beach on the northern end. 

These appraisals, according to infor- 
mation given me by the authority, ranged 
from $22 to $27 an acre. With these ap- 
praisals in hand the authority instituted 
condemnation proceedings to acquire 
4,000 acres at the north end for its bath- 
ing beach project. 

They won this in the district court, 
and they won it in the Supreme Court 
by a 3 to 2 decision over the vigorous 
opposition of the Island Ranching Co., 
the owner of the island, which obviously 
did not want to sell 4,000 acres for $25 
an acre when a higher price was await- 
ing in the shadows through a Federal 
National Monument bill. 

Then one justice of the Utah Supreme 
Court died and a rehearing was arranged. 
The supreme court reversed itself when 
the new justice joined the original two, 
and with one vacancy, the court this 
time ruled 3 to 1 that the language giv- 
ing the Great Salt Lake Authority the 
right of eminent domain was faulty. 
Consequently, the Great Salt Lake Au- 
thority had to halt its activity. 

It is obvious to me the Island Ranch- 
ing Co. at this point decided the best 
way to protect itself against new State 
action that could begin when the faulty 
language was cancelled was to join forces 
with Senator Moss and the Governor 
and work to help get the island made a 
national monument. 

So, in January 1965, Senator Moss 
introduced in the 89th Congress a new 
version of S. 25 which would take over 
the entire island for $1.7 million and 
which would authorize another $9 mil- 
lion for development. 

The bill got nowhere in the 89th Con- 
gress so in the 90th Congress the bill 
was reintroduced on January 12, 1967, 
this time with a land acquisition figure 
of $2,245,000. 

In a letter to me from the Park Serv- 
ice on April 28, 1967, I was told the orig- 
inal estimate of $1.7 million for land 
acquisition contained an amount of $1.5 
million for the actual purchase of land 
with $200,000 to cover possible legal and 
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other costs incurred in the actual acqui- 
sition. 


Considering the 26,000 acres as the 
amount of land to be purchased, this di- 
vides into a price of about $57 plus an 
acre. 

In explaining the new figure of $2,- 
245,000 the Park Service said they had 
raised the amount that might be spent 
actually for land acquisition from $1.5 
million to $1.6 million leaving $645,000 
for administrative costs with which to 
close the deal. That figure astounded 
me—$645,000 for closing a deal on an 
island which has had one owner since the 
turn of the century. 

In all fairness I should point out that 
since the bill was reported to the Sen- 
ate with the $2,245,000 figure Senator 
Moss has offered an amendment mak- 
ing the total no more than $1.7 million 
and I would like to think that, on paper 
at least, I have saved the taxpayers some 
$600,000. 

Going back to the Utah side of the 
issue, when the Utah Legislature met in 
1967 and passed a law clearing up the 
right of the Great Salt Lake Authority 
to exercise the power of eminent do- 
main, this law was vigorously opposed 
by the attorney for the Island Ranch- 
ing Co. who admitted he lobbied against 
it. But he did not succeed. 

This time the authority in April 1967 
secured a new appraisal at $50 an acre 
from one of the three original apprais- 
ers—Mr. Marcellus Palmer who, 3 years 
earlier had appraised the value at some- 
where between $22 and $27 an acre. His 
new $50 figure was for the 2,000 acres 
on the north end which comes to $200,000. 
In addition he added a figure of $72,- 
657.80 for severance damages to pay to 
the Island Ranching Co. for whatever 
damage they would suffer if they reduced 
the effectiveness of their operation by 
losing the 2,000 acres. 

It is interesting to me, in passing, that 
while I was on the island earlier this 
spring with the president of the com- 
pany, I asked him why he was willing 
to deal with the State if it reduced his 
demand from 4,000 to 2,000 acres, and 
his answer was in effect that “we can 
give up the 2,000 acres without suffering 
any problem with our ranch operations 
but the 4,000 acres would give us a prob- 
lem.” 

So they are now being given $72,657 to 
compensate severance damage which he 
admitted would create no loss of operat- 
ing capability. 

In summary, then, in 1964 three ap- 
praisals were made with a figure of $25 
an acre. In 1967 one of the three ap- 
praisers doubled his appraisal and added 
$72,000 for severance damages and then 
through the Great Salt Lake Authority, 
the State of Utah made a lease after 
saying they would not take it to con- 
demnation despite the fact the legisla- 
ture gave them the power of eminent 
domain. This amounted to a price for 
the 2,000 acres of land being raised in 
value from $25 an acre to $105 an acre. 

There is one final matter on which I 
think I must speak, and I do this with 
some regret, because it has been charged 
within the last 2 or 3 days that I have 
been conducting a one-man campaign 
to kill this proposal. If this were true, 
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one would think that the people of 
Utah would be deluging me with mail 
against my position. I can report that 
this yea: I have received a grand total of 
$2 letters with respect to this bill, eight 
criticizing my position and 24 approving 
it. When the Governor wires and says 
there is overwhelming support and de- 
mand for the bill in Utah, it is hard 
for me to translate 32 letters as over- 
whelmingly representing 1 million 
people. 

Frankly, most of the people in the 
State of Utah have no feeling one way 
or another. Among those who do have 
an opinion, my contacts indicate that a 
majority are in general agreement with 
me that the State should proceed with 
the development and they are well-satis- 
fied that the current procedure of State 
ownership is best. 

Since this matter came up early in this 
session of Congress I undertook to make 
a study—which actually turned out to 
be a survey of sorts—regarding the posi- 
tion of the people of Utah. 

I first turned to the hearing record for 
November 1960, 86th Congress on S. 2984 
as amended which was the Antelope- 
Fremont proposal and discovered the 
following: 13 witnesses for the plan: 22 
against the plan; and 22 uncommitted. 

In the hearing record for S. 25 in the 
89th and 90th Congresses there were 12 
for the plan—however, four of these said 
they would be for it provided there could 
be a joint agreement between the State 
and the Federal Government—10 against 
the plan, and one uncommitted. 

At this time I would like to tell a story. 
I had a friend who served in World War 
I as a British officer and became very 
much indoctrinated with the military 
attitude. Whenever he found himself in 
a position where he had made a mistake 
or a misstatement, his eyes would twinkle 
and he would say, “Bad staff work. Bad 
staff work.” 

I refer to a letter from my colleague 
{Senator Moss] obviously written to off- 
set a letter I wrote earlier in the week, 
and which says: 

It is not true, as Senator Bennett claims, 
that there is very little support for the bill in 
Utah, It has the support of Governor Ramp- 
ton, the Utah Legislature, the Great Salt 
Lake Authority, the Utah State Park and 
Recreation Commission, the Utah Travel 
Council, the Utah League of Women Voters, 
the Salt Lake City and Ogden Chambers of 
Commerce, as well as the three daily news- 
papers in Salt Lake City and Ogden. 


Going back to the beginning of the list 
of so-called support we find: Governor 
Rampton. There is no question, the Gov- 
ernor is very much in favor of the bill. 

Next we find: Utah Legislature. This is 
in error. When the Governor signed the 
1967 legislation giving the Great Salt 
Lake Authority the power to eminent do- 
main this was reported in the daily 
papers in this manner—and I quote now 
form the Deseret News of March 8, 1967: 

The governor reiterated an earlier request 
that legislators adopt a joint resolution 
which would strengthen Senator Moss’ hand 
in obtaining enactment of his bill. The legis- 
lators were non-committal toward such a 
resolution this late in the session. 


In fact, no resolution was adopted. 
We also have an editorial from the 
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Salt Lake Tribune dated April 8, 1967, in 
which we find: 

The Tribune erred in an editorial April 5 
when it said the Utah Legislature had 
endorsed the creation of the national monu- 
ment. 


We also have a letter from State Sen- 
ator LaMar Buckner of Ogden, the spon- 
sor of the State’s S.B. 60 Great Salt 
Lake Authority bill. Senator Buckner re- 
ports: 

A completely erroneous impression has 
been created by the backers of the Federal 
program, that the Utah Legislature has en- 
dorsed the Federal development of the 
Island, 


And I have also received a joint letter 
signed by both the president of the Utah 
Senate, Senator Haven J. Barlow, and 
the speaker of the Utah House of Rep- 
resentatives, Representative Franklin W. 
Gunnell who said: 


It is quite clear that there is a strong 
feeling that the legislature has restored the 
authority and provided ample funds for the 
development of Antelope Island and that 
under no conditions do they want the Fed- 
eral Government to be involved, not even in 
the balance of the Island becoming a Na- 
tional Monument. 


Another paragraph said: 

Our feelings concerning the development 
of Antelope Island are strengthened by the 
fact that the Senate voted unanimously for 
the Great Salt Lake Authority when the 
bill was received in the Senate, and the sub- 
stantial margin in the House of Representa- 
tives would indicate that they are in favor of 
state development of the north end of the 
Island. Had the Legislature felt otherwise, it 
would not, in my opinion, have appropriated 
$400,000 for the general fund for the Great 
Salt Lake Authority plus another $190,000 
unexpended balance of appropriations made 
previously, 


Next on the Senator’s list of support 
we find the Great Salt Lake Authority. 
This is true today, although up until 
1965 the Great Salt Lake Authority had 
been in favor of the State’s program. 

Next we see Utah State Parks and 
Recreation Commission. This is debat- 
able since, in a letter to me on March 29, 
1967, the director of the commission said 
that the commission would favor some 
sort of cooperative arrangement on both 
a State and Federal level. 

Next is listed The Utah Travel Coun- 
cil.” This is another case of bad staff 
work. We find in the hearings in Salt 
Lake City on June 15, 1966, a statement 
in the testimony of Mr. Murray M. Moler, 
chairman of the Utah Travel Council, 
which reads: 


It is not the policy of the State council 
to endorse—or oppose—specific legislation on 
any level. 


Now “The Utah League of Women 
Voters.” I have made a thorough search 
of my files and can find no communica- 
tion from the Utah League of Women 
Voters, but today, over the telephone, one 
or two Members have told me they have 
never been told how the league stands, 
one way or the other. 

Next we see “Salt Lake City and Ogden 
Chambers of Commerce.” So the record 
can be complete I shall read the Salt 
Lake chamber’s resolution on the mat- 
ter at this time: 
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Be it resolved that the Great Salt Lake 
Committee go on record as favoring a na- 
tional monument status for Antelope Island 
with the provision that it does not interfere 
with future economic development of the 
State, with a further proviso that the law 
establishing the national monument pro- 
vides for the leasing of appropriate lands 
to the State of Utah in a suitable location 
for state park and recreational purposes. 


I offered such an amendment, and the 
Senate voted it down—by a narrower 
margin, I admit, than I expected. 

The Ogden Chamber of Commerce 
resolution fully endorses a position taken 
earlier calling for implementation of the 
State’s S.B. 60 as promptly as possible,“ 
the bill that restored it back to the Great 
Salt Lake Authority to establish eminent 
domain on the lake. 

My colleague has referred to the three 
daily newspapers. As I read those edito- 
rials, I would say one of the newspapers 
is definitely for the bill, one of them has 
been on both sides, and the Ogden paper 
is very carefully noncommittal. 

It is interesting to me that the Great 
Salt Lake Authority is now listed as 
heavily favoring S. 25. I should point out 
that prior to the changeover in State 
administrations in 1965 the members 
were in favor of a State program, which 
they would administer. However, once 
they came under the control of the new 
governor who named a new Democratic 
majority their viewpoint changed. 

One other interesting development 
regarding support or nonsupport of the 
Federal bill occurred recently when on 
June 24 the Utah Young Democrats in 
their State convention in Ogden voted 
to recommit to the resolutions commit- 
tee for further study a resolution sup- 
porting the position taken by Senator 
Moss on development of Antelope Island 
as a National Monument. I should point 
out in the interest of fairness, however, 
that on June 28 the Young Democrats— 
this time not in convention but in some 
sort of executive meeting—in what 
seemed to me a lamely fashion, said they 
really “intended” to commend Senator 
Moss for his efforts in promoting Utah 
and his work with regard to Antelope 
Island. But the resolution originally was 
recommitted. 

We have all seen the list of those so- 
called suporters of the legislation and so 
that the record can be complete. I, too, 
would like to list those favoring the State 
proposal—as I do, and I cannot say that 
enough times. 

We have in favor of a State bill: 

The Utah State Senate by a vote of 
26 to 0. The Utah State House of Repre- 
sentatives when it passed the same bill, 
49 to 15. Representative Franklin Gun- 
nell, speaker of the Utah House of Rep- 
resentatives. Senator Haven Barlow, 
president of the Utah State Senate. Salt 
Lake’s Mayor J. Bracken Lee. Salt Lake 
Commissioner Conrad B. Harrison. Salt 
Lake Commissioner James Barker. Mr. 
Rodney Sutton, planning director of the 
Davis County Planning Commission, Pro- 
Utah, an organization composed of Salt 
Lake City businessmen, to develop Utah’s 
commercial potential. Mr. Stanley M. 
Smoot, chairman of the Davis County 
Commission as well as fellow Commis- 
sioners Glen W. Flint and Richard S. 
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Evans. Mr. Ray Buchanan, president of 
Utahans, Inc., an organization composed 
of tourist-oriented businessmen. Former 
Gov. George D. Clyde, Layton Chamber 
of Commerce, Clearfield Chamber of 
Commerce, South Davis Chamber of 
Commerce, Box Elder County Commis- 
sion, Miles P. Romney, and the Utah 
Mining Association, Mr. Stephen C. 
Richards, part owner of nearby Fremont 
Island. 

In addition to this information, the 
Senate should know that last year Davis 
County conducted a survey at the end 
of the uncompleted road which was be- 
ing moved toward Antelope Island, and 
out of 3,000 answers returned it was 
found that 87 percent of the people re- 
ported they would like to see Antelope 
Island developed as a State park. The 
main reason given was to keep control at 
the State level. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, Federal 
action now would be unfortunate and 
untimely. The State is already on the 
way to develop a State park to provide 
the desired bathing facilities on the 
north end of the island. The economic 
development of the mineral resources 
in the water of the lake is just about to 
begin. A new Federal presence in the 
lake—with the Park Service rigid rules 
for preserving the sanctity of its bound- 
aries—could cause trouble. In addition, 
the Park Service, under its traditional 
policies, could be expected to oppose the 
creation of a fresh water lake, which has 
long been the dream of the people of 
Utah, particularly if they are going to 
try to preserve the island in its original 
state. There was no fresh water lake 
then. 

All of these and many more facts lead 
me to the basic feeling that the bill be- 
fore us should be rejected for the benefit 
of the State of Utah now and in the 


future. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes, and I shall try to hold my- 
self to that. I know we have kept the Sen- 
ate a long time. I must, however, answer 
one or two assertions made by my col- 
league. 

He worries about whether or not this 
is going to impede the development of 
minerals out of the lake. I suggest to the 
Senate that he has not read the bill. If 
he had read section 4, he would have 
read that: 

Neither the provisions of this Act nor the 
establishment of a monument pursuant to 
this Act shall be construed as (1) restricting 
or preventing in any way the acquisition, on 
or after the date of its enactment, by the 
State of Utah, any political subdivision 
thereof, or any person of any right with re- 
spect to (A) any water flowing into the 
Great Salt Lake; (B) any water comprising 
a part of the Great Salt Lake; or (C) any 
minerals (including oil or gas) or chemicals 
within or under the Great Salt Lake; or (2) 
impairing, diminishing, or affecting in any 
way any valid right of any such State, sub- 
division, or person existing on the date of 
enactment of this Act with respect to any 
such water, minerals (including oil or gas), 
or chemicals; except that nothing in this 
section shall be construed as authorizing 
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any such State, or a political subdivision 
thereof, or person to exercise any such 
rights referred to in this section within the 
boundaries of any monument established 
pursuant to this Act, except to build dikes 
within such monument, as provided in sec- 
tion 3 hereof, or (3) restricting or prevent- 
ing the State from exercising any right it 
may have to construct roads or dikes across 
any part of the Great Salt Lake, to alter the 
shoreline, or to take any other lawful action 
on the shores or bed of the Great Salt Lake 
outside of this monument. 


This monument consists only of the 
island, and the Great Salt Lake is nearly 
200 square miles. All the chemical extrac- 
tion areas are away from the island. 
This act protects them. 

The Senator says that perhaps some 
Secretary of the Interior, or the National 
Park Service, would not be so sympa- 
thetic. We do not care about that. It is 
written into the law. The only place they 
can come back and get the law changed 
is right here. 

So all the rights on the lake are pre- 
served, and the Senator is talking non- 
sense when he says there is any threat 
to the extraction of minerals or the 
maintenance of water levels, or any other 
thing. 

He quoted Murray Moler, said he 
talked to him on the phone, and said that 
Murray Moler is not so sold on this 
project. 

I read from page 31 of the hearings 
at which Mr. Moler appeared as a wit- 
ness, on the 15th of June 1966, at which 
he said, on line 2: 

A Great Salt Lake National Monument 
would fit perfectly into the pattern that has 
already been established so well. 

The tourist and convention committee of 
the Greater Ogden Chamber of Commerce has 
stoutly endorsed S. 25, as other spokesmen 
for the chamber will detail at this hearing. 


So much for Mr, Moler. He talks about 
editorials from the State papers. Mr. 
President, here we have a whole sheaf of 
them, We have not had a contrary edi- 
torial yet. They have all supported the 
bill. 

I had a poll, too. I sent out a number 
of questionaires. 3,220 people answered 
the questionnaire. 

The bill was favored by 3,010 out of 
3,220 replies. So, we can see what I am 
talking about when I say that the sup- 
port in the State is overwhelming. 

The National Parks Advisory Board 
has endorsed the bill by resolution. That 
is in the record. 

The Department of the Interior en- 
dorses the bill. Mr. Hartzog has testified 
in favor of it. The Department prepared 
a brochure on it that has been widely 
distributed. 

The Great Salt Lake Authority 
adopted a resolution and sent it to my 
colleague and me, in which they say: 

Now therefore, by reason of the foregoing 
recitations, it is hereby firmly resolved and 
declared, that the Congress of the United 
States and the Utah delegation therein be 
advised that the Great Salt Lake Authority 
endorses, approves of and recommends the 
creation and establishment of a national 
monument on Antelope Island and in fur- 
therance thereof, that S. 25 of the 90th ses- 
sion of the Congress calling for the same, 
be enacted by the Congress at the earliest 
possible time. 
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The Utah Parks and Recreation Com- 
mission report can be found on page 47 
of the record. The Brigham City Cham- 
ber of Commerce is in favor of it. 

The support in the State is overwhelm- 
ing. I think the record is complete. We 
have a thorough record in this matter. 

I think that one of the greatest scenic 
and scientific attractions of the whole 
West is Antelope Island where the beach, 
the Wasatch Mountains, and the Great 
Salt Lake can be observed. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time I pre- 
maturely yielded back may be restored. 

Mr. MOSS. I would object unless I may 
have equal time. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator had equal 
time. However, thinking the Senator was 
ready to vote, I said that I would yield 
back my time. However, the Senator did 
not yield back his time. 

I am merely asking if I can recover 
eee that I inadvertently yielded 

ack. 

Mr. MOSS. I will just retain the time 
that I have remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, we are 
now at the point where we will say, 
“Yes, it is so,” or “No, it ain’t so.” 

Murray Moler, as I have already read, 
indicated clearly that he was not speak- 
ing for the State of Utah Travel Council, 
I do not know his idea as an individual, 
but he said on page 30 of the hearings: 

It is not the policy of the State Council to 


re or oppose specific legislation at any 
evel. 


My colleague said that he sent out 
more than 3,200 questionnaires and re- 
ceived 3,000 replies that were favorable 
to his position. He said that that shows 
overwhelming support. I will match his 
3,000 against my 3,000 at the end of the 
road near the island. My replies show 
that the people of Utah are not united 
or Overwhelmingly in support of this 
legislation. 

My colleague made a major point of 
the fact that he has now written safe- 
guards in the bill which will make it 
impossible to interfere with the mineral 
development of the lake. 

There are two things that come to my 
mind when he says that. 

The first is the Secretary Freeman 
speech from which I quoted at length. 
If they cannot get it legally, they will at- 
tempt to develop public pressure with re- 
spect to mineral development. 

The other thing is that in the Canyon- 
lands authorization bill, when it went 
from the Senate, there were certain pro- 
visions written in the bill to protect the 
opportunity to develop the mineral re- 
sources of that great area. However, 
as soon as the bill got to the other body, 
those provisions were knocked out. The 
Senate allowed them to be knocked out 
in conference. 

So, I do not think we can be sure that 
we have protected these things in any 
bill merely because the bill has gone 
through one body. 

I would rather be sure that there is 
nothing which might raise a threat. 
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Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 or 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah is recognized. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that various material be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The material consists of certain edi- 
torials which do not appear in the hear- 
ings. There is also a copy of a telegram 
from Governor Rampton to me, a copy 
of a letter sent by Senator BENNETT to 
various Senators, a copy of a letter sent 
by me to a number of Senators on this 
subject, and a copy of a letter of May 19 
from the Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior to me having to do with the choos- 
ing of a concessionaire for this island. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Ogden Standard-Examiner, Apr. 
28, 1967} 
ANTELOPE ISLAND PROGRAM PROGRESS 


The Great Salt Lake Authority has cer- 
tainly proceeded with dispatch in carrying 
out the directive from the 1967 Utah Legis- 
lature to expedite development of Antelope 
Island, 

The authority and the Island Ranching 
Co., owners of the unique island in the south- 
east corner of Great Salt Lake, have reached 
tentative agreement on an arrangement that 
has great promise. 

A lease-purchase plan is being drafted for 
consideration of necessary authorities that 
calls for acquisition of 2,000 acres on the 
northern end of the island for a purchase 
price of $210,000. 

The money would be paid over 10 years in 
regular installments. 

By 1977 the state would own the 2,000 
acres—unless pending legislation in Congress 
for purchase of the entire island as a national 
monument goes through and Uncle Sam 
buys Antelope, 

The lease-purchase program has many 
virtues. 

It means that long controversy over state 
acquisition of the northern end of the island, 
particularly the fine swimming beach in 
Bridger Bay, is now over. There should be no 
more litigation of the type that has long 
stalled the island’s recreational development. 

If there are no further hitches—and none is 
in sight—the road from Syracuse west to- 
ward the northern part of Antelope can be 
quickly completed, possibly late this summer. 

Then the vexing matter of fresh water 
ean be resolved by drilling of wells or piping 
of water from the mainiand. 

And, finally, work on the Bridger Bay 
beach can be done. 

The Great Salt Lake Authority was granted 
$400,000 by the 1967 Legislature. It also has 
about $200,000 remaining from prior appro- 
priations. 

Just how far this money will go depends, 
obyiously, on the price tags that go on vari- 
ous elements of the project. It won't provide 
anything deluxe—but it should get the job 
done for now. 

The state will have at least provided a 
beach where tourists can be taken with pride 
for the float in Great Salt Lake that so many 
want. 

What happens after the Bridger Bay phase 
is up to Congress. 

All sources agree that Antelope Island 
would have greater stature as a national 
monument. And federal funds would be es- 
sential to provide a connecting road from 
Bridger Bay to the lake's south shore so 
visitors can have a desired “loop” route. 

The state’s program takes this potential 
federal role into consideration. Nothing is to 
be done on Antelope that would be incom- 
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patible with the high standards of the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

So there’s a possibility that the state of 
Utah, by making the investment now under 
the lease-purchase arrangement, will get the 
needed development—and eventually be re- 
paid by Uncle Sam for the pioneering now 
about to start. 

It’s a good deal all around. 


[From the Salt Lake Tribune, Jan. 20, 1967} 
Time To PUSH ANTELOPE ISLAND “PARK” 
Utah state financial difficulties, coupled 

with the urgent need to expand tourist- 

economic resources, should encourage more 

local support of a proposal to establish a 

Great Salt Lake National Monument on An- 

telope Island. This famous and unique tourist 

asset has been neglected too long. 

Senator Frank E. Moss, who has had a bill 
in Congress since 1960 for National Park 
Service administration of the island, has an- 
nounced he plans to reintroduce the measure 
in the present session and press for action 
on It. The proposal was aired at hearings of 
the Senate Parks and Recreation Subcom- 
mittee in Salt Lake City last year, with most 
witnesses favoring the general plan. 

Meantime, plans are under way to 
strengthen or clarify the eminent domain 
powers of the Great Salt Lake Authority, es- 
tablished by the State Legislature in 1963. 
The Utah State Supreme Court recently 
ruled that the authority could not legally 
condemn the privately-owned 4,000 acres at 
the island's north end, as it had proposed 
to do, for a public bathing, boating and gen- 
eral recreation area, Governor Rampton and 
members of the Great Salt Lake Authority 
have emphasized that there is no conflict 
between the state and national plans; in fact 
both may be needed to acquire and develop 
the island and protect its unique scientific 
and recreational advantages. The owners of 
the island are especially opposed to selling 
only part of it for a park or resort. 

The Moes bill would designate the entire 
island of 29,000 acres of land and adjacent 
water (1,000 feet out from shore) as the na- 
tional monument, with the proviso that the 
state would be given a long-term concession 
to develop and operate recreational facilities 
at the north end and be allowed to continue 
with diking activities in an experimental pro- 
gram to create a fresh-water lake on the 
eastern shore of the island. The remainder of 
the island would be kept in its semi-primi- 
tive state. The Moss bill, which has been 
amended and refined repeatedly in accord- 
ance with Utah requirements, would not in- 
terfere with chemical and mineral explora- 
tion and development operations under way 
or contemplated elsewhere on or in Great 
Salt Lake. The Tribune is on record in 
favor of the Moss bill in principle. 

We commend to all interested the pub- 
lished account of the hearings of the Senate 
subcommittee on the Moss bill (Senate 25) 
recently published by the Government Print- 
ing Office. The 117-page booklet emphasizes 
the several advantages of federal-state coop- 
eration in developing and protecting the 
island. 

The National Park Service estimates that 
acquisition of the non-federal property 
within the boundaries recommended would 
cost about $1,700,000, that development 
would require about $8,840,000 and annual 
operating costs would amount to $300,000. 
Governor Rampton explained to the subcom- 
mittee that the state of Utah could not afford 
to buy the entire island but agreed that it 
would be advantageous to have it all in pub- 
lc control. He said he did not fear conflict 
with the federal government in administer- 
ing the island. Haven Barlow of Davis 
County, now president of the Utah State 
Senate, agreed that the state could not 
finance the undertaking as envisioned by the 
Moss bill but expressed his country’s deep 
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interest in utilizing the recreational advan- 
tages of the area. 

The bill for the national monument may 
need further distilling but it seems to include 
the safeguards needed for commercial ex- 
ploitation of resources of the lake without 
diluting the recreational advantages of An- 
telope Island. The possibility of a loop trip 
from the island to Promontory Point and 
Golden Spike and back, as envisioned by the 
National Park Service (through proper loca- 
tion of dikes) adds to the recreational 
possibilities, 

From the Ogden Standard-Examiner, 
March 9, 1967] 


UNIFIED ACTION ADVANCES LAKE PLAN 


The long-sought program for development 
of the recreational potential of Great Salt 
Lake is now, finally, back on the main line 
with a comparatively clear track ahead. 

The Great Salt Lake Authority bill that 
was signed into law with appropriate cere- 
mony Wednesday by Gov. Calvin L. Rampton 
is more than just a piece of routine legisla- 
tion. 

It shows what unified action can do. 

Development of the lake, particularly the 
enticing swimming beach on the northwest 
shores of Antelope Island, has been a dream 
of Davis, Weber and Box Elder county civic 
leaders for years. 

Four years ago the Utah Legislature 
created a Great Salt Lake Authority to han- 
dle the state's role in the program. 

But it bogged down in the face of legal 
complications over acquiring necessary acre- 
age on the privately-owned Antelope Island. 

Despite the far-sighted efforts of the Davis 
County Commission in beginning a road from 
Syracuse to Antelope Island, it appeared the 
project was doomed last fall. 

That's when the cooperative effort really 
started moving. 

Executive Vice President D. Keith Hunt 
of the Greater Ogden Chamber of Commerce, 
working closely with other officials of the 
chamber and its committees, had a meeting 
called in Ogden on a wintry Saturday morn- 
ing, just as the 1967 Legislature was started, 

Problems were reviewed. Those at the ses- 
sion showed a remarkable solidarity in sup- 
porting a request that the Great Salt Lake 
Authority be continued, with its powers to 
acquire needed land reinforced, until the 
Syracuse-Antelope road could be finished 
and the Bridger Bay beach developed. 

Gov. Rampton gave his support to the bi- 
partisan effort. Weber County Sen. E. LaMar 
Buckner led the fight on the floor of the State 
Senate. The legislation passed, including an 
appropriation of $400,000. With other funds 
already available, this should get the im- 
mediate project done. 

The next step in the lake development 
project comes Monday in Washington when 
Chairman Alan Bible of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Parks and Recreation will con- 
duct a hearing on Utah Sen. Frank E. Moss’ 
bill to create a Great Salt Lake National 
Monument. 

The Moss bill is identical to the Utah Dem- 
ocrat’s previous proposal, subject of a Utah 
hearing last year, that would authorize ex- 
penditure of $8 to $10 million for further 
land acquisition and road and facility con- 
struction on Antelope Island. 

The legislation includes a provision that 
the state of Utah could enter into a con- 
cession agreement with the National Park 
Service for operation of the swimming beach. 

So the state’s work, under the Great Lake 
Authority bill signed Wednesday, can go 
ahead and later be dovetailed into the federal 
program—should Congress approve the Moss 
bill and appropriate funds for the larger 
project. 

The unified effort should pay off, within a 
few years, when—for the first time since the 
lake receded and left Saltair high and dry— 
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Utahans will have a Great Salt Lake beach 
where they can proudly take visitors, as well 
as do their own swimming, floating and 
sunning. 


[From the Ogden Standard-Examiner, Feb. 
13, 1967] 


PROGRESS ON GREAT SALT LAKE BILL 


The Utah State Senate has completed ac- 
tion on a bill that is aimed at getting recrea- 
tional development of Great Salt Lake back 
on the track. 

The measure, approved by the Senate last 
week on a unanimous vote, is specifically 
designed to keep the Great Salt Lake Au- 
thority in business long enough to complete 
a road to Antelope Island and build a modest 
swimming facility on the island’s Bridger 
Bay. 

There’s a longer-range goal, too. 

The bill, as passed by the Senate, contains 
language that will require the state develop- 
ment on Antelope Island to conform to the 
high standards of the National Park Service. 

This provision has two distinct advantages: 

1. It will preclude any honkey-tonk atmos- 
phere on the north end of Antelope Island. 
That's the way, we know, most Utahans want 
the facilities to be. 

2. And it paves the way for a joint federal- 
state venture on Antelope Island, when the 
day comes that the island is made a national 
monument, 

The Senate bill, after considerable discus- 
sion, included an appropriation of $400,000 
for purchase of private land on the north 
end of the island, for the road work and for 
the beach enterprise. 

In addition, the Great Salt Lake Authority 
may use funds previously appropriated but 
not spent because of a legal snarl in earlier 
authority legislation that clouded its right 
to use condemnation, if necessary, to ac- 
quire the land. This cloud has been removed 
in the new bill. 

However, the state's allocation of slightly 
more than $600,000 would finance, at best, 
only a small, minimum beach facility. 

If Antelope Island is to become the tourist 
attraction that it merits, a greater expendi- 
ture will be necessary eventually. And that 
will take federal financing as the island be- 
comes a national monument, which it should. 

U.S. participation through the monument 
bill would also provide the only means of 
getting the entire island development, par- 
ticularly access roads to the south that will 
be needed to complete the tourist-desired loop 
highways. 

National monument status would also give 
Antelope Island a more prominent spot on 
tourist maps, since the reputation of Na- 
tional Park facilities will always exceed 
those of any state program. 

National Park experts have surveyed the 
island and rated it as deserving of national 
designation. 

Northern Utahans led the fight for pas- 
sage of the measure in the Senate. They 
are certain to be in the van of the discussion 
that now begins in the House of Represent- 
atives. 

They know, from many meetings held in 
our area, that development of the island as 
a No. 1 recreation center is long overdue. 

There's no place in the United States quite 
like Great Salt Lake! Where else can tour- 
ists—and natives, too—float like a cord with 
such ease? 

Utah enjoyed tremendous publicity in 
years gone by when the lake was higher 
and resorts like Saltair—and those at Syra- 
cuse and Farmington before that—were the 
focal point for picnickers, bathers and danc- 
ers. 

But the lake receded and left the old 
resorts high and dry. Existing facilities on 
the south end have, for years, been meager, 
hampered by shifting salt beds, lack of fresh 
water, poor access, capricious winds and a 
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slope north from the water line that is too 
gentle. 

At Bridger Bay on Antelope Island, it’s 
a different story. 

A natural harbor offers protection from 
the winds. The beach is white sand, not 
salt. The water is clear and the beach slopes 
at a more hospitable and inviting angle. 

Fresh water, to be sure, is scarce. But 
there are some springs that might be devel- 
oped—or supplies can be piped from the 
mainland over the causeway leading west- 
ward from Syracuse. 

Sen. E. LaMar Buckner of Weber County, 
who led the Senate floor fight for the leg- 
islation, classifies the Salt Lake bill as the 
most important accomplishment of the up- 
per house to date, so far as our part of Utah 
is concerned. We agree—and believe that 
the House should follow the path already 
taken by the Senate. 


AFTER 4 YEARS: ANTELOPE IsLAND LEASE 
PURCHASE Now ARRANGED 


The Great Salt Lake Authority has finally 
come to terms with the Island Ranching 
Corp. on a lease-purchase arrangement of 
2,000 acres of the north end of Antelope 
Island, announced County Commissioner 
George Buzianis, a member of the authority. 

The announcement came after four years 
of negotiations and court battles. The au- 
thority has been seeking the land to develop 
part of the island for recreation. Tentative 
plans include boating, swimming, motel and 
restaurant facilities. 

Mr. Buzianis stated that the GSLA met 
with Governor Calvin Rampton and repre- 
sentatives of the Island Ranching Corp. 
Tuesday and agreed to rent the land on the 
island for 10 years for a total of $210,000. 
The money is to be paid in $21,000 a year 
increments, with the state receiving free title 
to the property after its tenth payment. 

Although the price sounds a little ex- 
orbitant Mr. Buzianis pointed out that the 
$210,000 figure includes more than just the 
purchase price. It also includes $100,000 in 
severance damages to the Island Ranching 
Corp., in lieu of damage to its operation. 
It also includes the cost of graveling a road 
across to the island from Syracuse, Utah. 
He said the road would require some 7,000 
feet of fill and the State Road Commission 
would begin work on the road within 60 days. 
He added that piecemeal purchase would also 
be non interest bearing. 

Mr. Buzianis stated that the main reason 
the GSLA decided on a lease purchase ar- 
rangement was because the federal govern- 
ment is considering the island as a National 
Park. 

“And if SB 25, which is on the Senate 
floor, should pass, it will become a National 
Park,” he said. 

The commissioner disclosed that if the 
state had purchased the land outright, the 
island would not be considered for a National 
Park. 

If SB 25 passes and the federal govern- 
ment buys the island, the Island Ranching 
Corp. will return all of the state’s payments 
with the exception of $7,000 per year for a 
lease payment, he noted, Then, he said, the 
state will have to lease land from the fed- 
eral government if it wants recreation on the 
island. 

Mr. Buzianis stated that before the lease 
purchase goes into effect, it will have to be 
ratified by the Island Ranching Corp. and 
be passed by the State Board of Examiners. 
He disclosed that May 15th has been set as 
a target date for the signing of the contract. 

JULY 12, 1967. 

My colleague, Senator Bennett, has sent 
you a letter bitterly attacking my Great 
Salt Lake Monument bill (S. 25) which is 
scheduled for action, I point out that it was 
unanimously reported by the Interior Com- 
mittee. 
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It is not true, as Senator Bennett claims, 
that there ts very little support for the bill 
in Utah. It has the support of Governor 
Rampton, the Utah Legislature, the Great 
Salt Lake Authority, the Utah State Park 
and Recreation Commission, the Utah Travel 
Council, the Utah League of Women Voters, 
the Salt Lake City and Ogden Chambers of 
Commerce, as well as the three daily news- 
papers in Salt Lake City and Ogden. 

It is not true that Antelope Island is not 
worthy of monument status. It is a “scientific 
gem” and the National Advisory Board on 
Parks and Monuments recommended in 1963 
that it be made a National Monument. 

It is not true that Utah would be a victim 
of “federal intervention.” The State does 
propose to develop a small end of the Island 
“In accordance with the standards, regula- 
tions, objectives and basic plans proposed 
for Antelope Island by the National Park 
Service.” The State looks to the Service to 
develop this unique island for the benefit of 
all Americans. 

The truth is that the opposition to the 
bill comes almost entirely from Senator 
Bennett. 

I ask that your decision be made on the 
merits of the bill which I am prepared to 
present on the Senate floor. 

TED. 
JuLy 10, 1967. 

The Senate schedule this week shows that 
we will consider S. 25, a bill creating a na- 
tional monument out of Antelope Island in 
the Great Salt Lake in Utah. 

I plan to oppose this legislation for a 
number of reasons and I am writing to give 
you one or two of them and to ask your 
support in helping us to kill the proposal, 

The State of Utah has just completed an 
arrangement to lease 2,000 acres which are 
the only worthwhile portion of the island 
for a state park complete with bathing facili- 
ties. S. 25 which would call for a takeover 
of the entire island, would be a blatant ex- 
ample of federal intervention into an area 
where the State, with overwhelming support 
from the Utah Legislature, has chosen to 
move on its own. 

In addition, it is the view of most Utahans, 
as well as many Officials within the National 
Park Service itself (although, obviously 
they cannot speak up), and others through- 
out the country that Antelope Island—which 
is really a barren, overgrazed desert island— 
is not worthy enough to be included within 
the Park Service system. It definitely would 
not add to the dignity of the system nor 
would it even come close in scenic or any. 
other comparison with most of our great 
parks and monuments in the country. 

I can find very little support for this bill 
in Utah and there is virtually unanimous 
opposition in the county in Utah where the 
island lies. 

I plan to outline my views, tracing the 
inflated purchase price in some detail as 
well as presenting many, many more reasons 
for my opposition when the bill comes up. 

I would appreciate your support in helping 
me to kill this bill. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
WALLACE F. BENNETT. 


— 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 
July 11, 1967. 
Senator FRANK E. Moss, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The people of Utah are in overwhelming 
support of S. 25 all major newspapers in the 
State have editorialized in support of the 
bill, the Great Salt Lake Authority, the State 
agency having jurisdiction of the Great Salt 
Lake and its environs, has passed a resolution 
in favor of the bill. The Utah State Legisla- 
ture in enacting a bill to create a State park 
on the north end of the island specifically 
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provided that the creation of such park 
should be compatible with a national monu- 
ment on the balance of the island. The 
establishment of a national monument is 
completely compatible with the State’s pro- 
posed development and will greatly enhance 
the value of the State of the proposed State 
development. We believe Antelope Island to 
be fully worthy of national monument status. 
Its geological value is unique. The National 
Park Service concurs in this opinion. 
CALVIN L. RAMPTON, 
Governor of Utah. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., May 19, 1967. 
Hon. FRANK E. Moss, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Moss: This is in reply to 
your letter of May 15 in which you ask three 
questions concerning S. 25, the bill you 
introduced “To provide for the establish- 
ment of the Great Salt Lake National Monu- 
ment, in the State of Utah, and for other 

. The questions and our answers 
are as follows: 

1. If S. 25 should be enacted in the form 
it was reported from the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs on April 3, 
1967, would the Secretary of the Interior 
have authority to enter into a concession 
agreement with the State of Utah under 
such laws and regulations as the Secretary 
would apply to private concessioners? 

The answer is in the affirmative. In report- 
ing S. 25, the Committee deleted from the 
bill a specific provision which authorized the 
Secretary to enter into an agreement with 
the State of Utah under which the State 
could provide certain recreational facilities 
and related facilities and services within the 
national monument. Such provision was un- 
necessary, however, since under 16 U.S.C. 
sections 3, 17b, and 20, the Secretary is 
authorized to enter into an agreement with 
the State under which the State could pro- 
vide such facilities and services. As we stated 
in the departmental report of March 10, 
1967, on S. 25, any agreement with the State 
would be governed by the same policies that 
apply to private concessioners. 

2. If the answer to question number 1 is 
in the affirmative, would the Secretary's au- 
thority be limited or restricted by the pro- 
visions of Public Law 89-249? 

Public Law 89-249 requires the Secretary 
of the Interior to take such action as may be 
appropriate to encourage and enable private 
persons and corporations to provide and 
operate visitor facilities and services in the 
areas administered by the National Park 
Service. The Act does not, however, preclude 
the Secretary from entering into an agree- 
ment with a State under which the State 
would construct and operate such facilities, 
assuming, of course, that the State has au- 
thority to bind itself to an agreement that is 
consistent with the policies set forth in that 
Act and the Department's concession policies. 

3. Does the Committee encourage the Sec- 
retary to enter into a concession agreement 
with the State of Utah by virtue of the lan- 
guage set forth in the Committee report to 
accompany S. 25? 

‘The answer is in the affirmative. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE E. ROBINSON, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that we have the opportunity at last, 
after a period of approximately 5 years 
of perfecting the bill, to now establish 
one of the great landmark monuments 
of the National Park System. 

My colleague says that I have written 
safeguards into the pending bill. I as- 
sure the Senate that they have been in 
the bill all along. This is the bill that we 
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have worked out over a long period in 
conferences with the National Park 
Service, with the Governor, with the 
Great Salt Lake Authority, and with the 
people of Utah. 

I believe this is the opportunity for the 
Senate to vote to create this national 
monument. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Do I correctly 
understand the Senator to say that the 
rn of the State is in favor of the 
bill? 

Mr. MOSS. He is, indeed. The telegram 
which I have just asked to have printed 
in the Recorp strongly recommends pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may I 
ask either one of the main participants 
in the discussion whether the desire of 
other States to have projects termed as 
national monuments was indicated in 
the hearings? 

I ask the question as a forerunner of 
what we can expect in the next session 
and the sessions following when other 
States will come in and ask for what are 
supposed to be extraordinary geograph- 
ical situations and places of historical 
richness to be accepted as national 
monuments. 

Mr. MOSS. I serve on the subcommit- 
tee under the chairmanship of the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], and on the 
committee under the chairmanship of 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson]. Indeed, there are proposals 
that come forward for the consideration 
of the committee as to whether they are 
worthy to be included in the National 
Park System. 

The first thing that must appear be- 
fore we look at them is the clearance 
of the National Parks Advisory Board. 
This board is composed of private citi- 
zens of great distinction. They come 
from all walks of life, including pres- 
ently the editor of the National Geo- 
graphic, who happens to be the chairman 
this year. 

That is a tough hurdle in the first 
place. 

If the project is recommended by them, 
then the Department of the Interior 
makes a study, and the National Park 
Service makes its recommendation. 

We then start our hearings. This com- 
mittee is not rubber stamping any kind 
of monument or historical site or park, 
I can assure you. 

The committee completed its work. 
There were five separate hearings on this, 
in the field as well as in Washington. 

The committee then acts. The commit- 
tee voted unanimously to send the pend- 
ing bill to the floor of the Senate. That 
means that every committee member 
was convinced. The bill is now before us 
on that basis. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, can the 
Senator identify any of the areas that 
have been suggested or mentioned in the 
hearings as being potential national 
monuments that ought to be accepted 
for financing by the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. MOSS. I think there was the Agate 
National Monument out in Nebraska. 
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That was considered by the committee 
not long ago. Of course, the Redwoods 
National Park is under consideration. 

North Cascades is under considera- 
tion. 

These are items that are now before 
the committee. We work on such mat- 
ters all the time. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, may I 
give an additional answer? 

The Advisory Council on National 
Parks meets twice a year. 

In the spring of 1965 it approved four 
proposed national monuments, parks, 
or historic sites, of which one has been 
adopted. There was one in Texas, two in 
Minnesota, and one in Indiana. In 1966 
it approved 17 additional sites, of which, 
so far as I know, only the Indiana dunes 
has been approved. So a sizable number 
have been coming up every year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has the number been 
increasing or diminishing? 

Mr. BENNETT. In 1965 there were 
four, and in 1966 there were 17. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator yield 
me 2 minutes? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I merely wish to re- 
late to my colleagues my experience while 
sitting as the chief executive of Ohio. 
From every county came applications for 
the establishment of historic sites in the 
counties. It was pointed out that there 
were places of ancient activity in the 
community, and it was said that this is 
important in the history of Ohio. Many 
of the sites were offered to the State as a 
gratuity, provided the State would agree 
to finance permanently the operation of 
the historic site. 

After I was deluged by applications 
from counties, I became frightened at the 
prospect of the cost that would be en- 
tailed if and when the State began ac- 
cepting the many gratuitous gifts or of- 
ferings that were made to it. 

The building of monuments entailing 
a permanent, irrevocable expenditure, is 
a matter that cannot be looked upon 
lightly. I recognize that there are his- 
toric sites—geologically, historically, and 
otherwise—that should be taken over by 
the States and by the Nation. We have 
50 States. While this debate was in prog- 
ress, I began to look around to see where 
in Ohio I would find a site; and we have 
some islands down off the Sandusky Bay, 
with the traces of the Ice Age upon the 
rocks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I have 2 addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Those islands definitely 
fall within the category of historic sites. 

I will begin looking for monuments to 
be financed by the Federal Government. 
Others will begin looking for them. In 
Ohio, each of the 88 counties were try- 
ing to present sites, and in the Federal 
Government we will have 50 States offer- 
ing sites to be accepted in the categories 
which the Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT] just described. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I 
should like to make one comment to 
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clear up something that may create a 
question in the minds of some of my 
colleagues. 

This bill provides that the Secretary 
of the Interior will have the authority 
to condemn State property. The State 
now owns 2,000 acres at the end of the 
island, The representatives of the Park 
Service have informed me that they 
would insist upon the whole island. Per- 
haps the State is willing to give it up 
without condemnation, but I am in- 
formed that the words in the bill “the 
Secretary of the Interior may acquire, 
on behalf of the United States, by gift, 
purchase, with donated or appropriated 
funds” carry with them the power of 
condemnation, and Senators should be 
aware of that. 

Mr. MOSS. The State has leased 2,000 
acres at the north end of the island, and 
in the lease itself the State contemplates 
turning the land over to the Federal 
Government, having the lease termi- 
nated at that point. In fact, there is a 
provision that a portion of their money 
may come back at the time this happens. 
This is exactly what the State plans to 
do. So the State is not going to be moved 
any place it does not want to move, and 
this is the Great Salt Lake Authority. 

I believe we are ready for third read- 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I must 
correct that statement. This is a lease- 
purchase agreement. This is not a lease 
alone. It is a lease-purchase agreement 
under which the State will acquire title 
to the land. 

There is a matter of time involved. If 
this bill could be passed while the pres- 
ent administration is in the statehouse, 
they would see that the State surren- 
dered its land. But there are other admin- 
istrations and other times, and it may be 
that the time will pass to the point 
where the purchase actually will be car- 
ried out. 

Mr. MOSS. I stand corrected, Mr. 
President. It is a lease-purchase agree- 
ment. If the State pays its rental for 10 
years, and if within the 10 years the 
Federal Government has not taken the 
island pursuant to this bill, then the 
State may get title 10 years from now. 
So I say that as of now the State has a 
lease on the north end of the island. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I rise in support of S. 25. It 
was my pleasure last week to join Sena- 
tor Moss in flying over the Great Salt 
Lake and Antelope Island, and I can at- 
test to the unique rugged beauty of this 
area. We flew low over the world re- 
nowned salt waters, and over Antelope 
Island itself. We saw the striking moun- 
tains which rise nearly half a mile above 
the lake, the swimming beach and rec- 
reation area at the north end of the is- 
land, and some of the buffalo and deer 
which live on the island. 

Establishment of the Great Salt Lake 
National Monument would afford recog- 
nition to an area which is at once a world 
famous natural phenomenon, an impor- 
tant geological site, and an area of rec- 
reational pleasure for contemporary 
Utahans. It would pave the way for the 
further development of recreational fa- 
cilities which serve almost three-quar- 
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ters of the people of Utah. It is in keep- 
ing with the many conservation and rec- 
reation measures which Congress has 
enacted in recent years. I hope, there- 
fore, that the Senate will enact S. 25 this 
afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MOSS. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time having been yielded back, 
and the bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. MOSS. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Musxre], the Senator 
from Rhode Island, [Mr. Pastore], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typrncs], are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Easrtanp], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jorpan], the Senator from Montana 
IMr. METCALF], the Senator from Florida 
{Mr. Smatuers], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harris] and the Senator from Rhode 
Island IMr. Pastore] would each vote 
“yea”, 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER] 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Cur- 
tis] the Senator from California [Mr. 
Murray], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne] are detained on offi- 
cial business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Baker], the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON], 
and the Senator from California [Mr. 
Mun] would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 35, as follows: 


[No. 189 Leg.] 
YEAS—46 

Bartlett Ellender e 
Bayh Ervin Jackson 
Bible Fulbright Kennedy, Mass. 
Brewster Gore nnedy, N.Y 
Byrd, W. Va. Gruening Long, Mo. 
Cannon Hart Long, La. 
Church Hartke Magnuson 

Hin a 
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McCarthy Morse Spong 
McClellan Moss Stennis 
McGee Nelson Symington 
McGovern Pell Williams, N.J. 
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So the bill (S. 25) was passed. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I move that 
the vote by which the bill was passed be 
reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD and Mr. LONG of 
Louisiana moved to lay the motion on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


WEST GERMANY AND NATO 
FORCES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, last 
weekend it was announced in Bonn that 
the West German Cabinet had reached 
a decision to cut the German defense 
budget by the equivalent of $2.3 billion 
for the period 1968 to 1971. Although it 
is not yet clear what the practical effects 
of this budget cut will be, it seems to be 
the opinion of well-informed German 
sources that one result will be a sizable 
reduction in West German troop strength 
of some 40,000 to 60,000 men. Another 
probable result is a reduction of planned 
German armament purchases in the 
United States and Great Britain going 
beyond the substantial reductions pre- 
dicted earlier this year. 

According to press reports, which I 
understand to be accurate, Chancellor 
Kiesinger explained the reduction of the 
defense budget by referring to the need 
for reappraisal because of the general 
world situation and the development 
within the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization.” He is said to have denied that 
the gap in the German budget was the 
main factor responsible for reductions 
in defense expenditures. 

Mr, President, I have had occasion 
several times this year to remark favor- 
ably on the efforts of the new West Ger- 
man Government to improve relations 
with the countries of Eastern Europe. 
If, as reported, current plans to trim 
West Germany’s military establishment 
and to emphasize the defensive posture 
of its armed forces form part of these 
efforts, they are a hopeful development. 
For it is undeniable that West Ger- 
many’s military potential has been a 
source of suspicion and even fear in both 
Eastern and Western Europe. And it has 
long been my view that one way to re- 
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duce political tension in Central Europe 
is to reduce the size of the forces which 
are in confrontation there. I now gather, 
from Chancellor Kiesinger’s statement, 
that the West German Government 
would agree, and I applaud this conclu- 
sion. 

But I would be less than frank, Mr. 
President, if I did not say that the 
recent decision of the West German 
cabinet was also disquieting on several 
counts. 

In the first place, this decision, along 
with recent press reports that Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Canada are seri- 
ously considering reductions in their 
forces in West Germany, casts a new 
and rather unfavorable light on the re- 
cently concluded trilateral talks involv- 
ing West Germany, Great Britain, and 
the United States. Obviously, the con- 
clusions reached in these negotiations 
were not based on the assumption that 
there would be a major reduction of 
West German armed forces. In fact, on 
April 26, Secretary McNamara told a 
meeting of the combined Subcommit- 
tee of Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees on the subject of 
U.S. troops in Europe—a subcommittee 
which I have the honor to chair, that— 

There is no major reduction in military 
strength planned by any of the major NATO 
countries that I know of. 


Of course, there was never any doubt 
in my mind that the conclusions reached 
in the trilateral talks pointed toward a 
new round of difficult discussions on 
troop levels and associated foreign ex- 
change costs in 1968. But it now seems 
clear that the patchwork of financial 
concessions and agreements on token 
troop reductions produced by the trilat- 
eral negotiations is already coming apart 
at the seams. I have the discouraging 
impression that during 7 long months of 
arduous discussions, the trilateral nego- 
tiators failed to go to the heart of the 
matter—that is, to the need for more 
than token and tentative adjustments to 
the fundamental and far-reaching 
changes that have taken place in Europe 
in recent years. 

This leads me to a second source of 
disquiet, Mr. President. As my colleagues 
in the Senate know, I have felt for some 
time that the United States is main- 
taining an excessive number of troops 
in Europe—excessive in terms of the mil- 
itary and political situation there and 
excessive in terms of the numbers of 
troops maintained by other NATO coun- 
tries. Members will recall that when a 
planned redeployment of 35,000 U.S. 
forces from West Germany to the United 
States was announced in early May, I 
greeted this decision as “a good first 
step.” In view of the recent decision of 
the West German cabinet, I now feel 
obliged to confess to some disillusion- 
ment. Members of the Combined Sub- 
committee were solemnly assured by ad- 
ministration spokesmen that any reduc- 
tion beyond 35,000 would have an ex- 
tremely adverse psychological effect on 
West Germany. But now West Ger- 
many’s highest political officials have 
shown that their own estimate of the 
threat from the East permits substantial 
reductions in their defense budget and 
military effort. 
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Mr. President, I believe that it is not 
the mark of sound political judgment 
that we should appear to take the ques- 
tion of a possible threat in Western Eu- 
rope more seriously than those most di- 
rectly concerned. I am sure that it is 
not in our interest—or in Germany’s 
interest—that we should be more mili- 
tant about the defense of Germany than 
the Germans themselves. 

It is my hope that this new decision 
on the part of the West German Govern- 
ment will have the result of persuading 
our Government that the planned rede- 
ployment of 35,000 American troops from 
West Germany to the United States can 
be followed in the not so distant future 
by further redeployments. 

Let me mention a last disturbing im- 
pression which I hope will be dissipated 
by subsequent events. The question of 
allied troop strength in Central Europe 
is obviously a matter for multilateral 
discussion and agreement within NATO. 
But the record shows, and it is a matter 
for regret, that more often than not vital 
decisions affecting the levels and combat 
capability of NATO forces have been 
taken unilaterally by our European 
partners. 

The trilateral talks were supposed to 
have laid the basis for orderly, equitable, 
and mutually agreed adjustments in 
troop levels and strategy. It now appears 
that this expectation was prematurely 
optimistic. It is my hope, however, that 
the impression that a unilateral decision 
has been taken by the West German 
Government will prove not to be correct. 
The West German Government has al- 
ways urged the United States to be 
scrupulous in this respect; Iam sure that 
they intend to be no less scrupulous. 

Finally, Mr. President, I would like to 
add that the transcript of the two hear- 
ings held by the subcommittee at which 
Secretary McNamara, Secretary Rusk, 
and Undersecretary Katzenbach testified, 
will be published some time next week, 
as the executive departments concerned 
have now finally concluded making the 
necessary security deletions. I trust that 
this transcript will prove helpful to 
Members as the subjects the subcommit- 
tee considered have assumed new topical 
importance. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp at 
this point the following articles: “Bonn 
Plans Cuts in Army,” from the Balti- 
more Sun, July 7, 1967; West Germany 
Reassessing Army’s Role,” from the 
Washington Post, July 7, 1967; West 
Germany Plans a Sizable Cut in Its De- 
fense Budget,” from the New York Times, 
July 7, 1967; “Bonn Troop Cut To Re- 
new NATO Debate,” from the Washing- 
ton Post, July 8, 1967; Bonn To Review 
Defense Policy,” from the New York 
Times, July 8, 1967; “West German Army 
Faces Broad Reorganization,” from the 
New York Times, July 12, 1967. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun, July 7, 1967] 
Bonn PLANS CUTS IN ArmMy—Sources Say 

DEFENSE WILL. TAKE BRUNT OF BUDGET 

SLASHES 

(By Stuart S. Smith) 

Bonn, July 6.—The Kiesinger Administra- 

tion has agreed to defense spending cuts 
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which will shrink the West German Army 
by 60,000 men, about 13 per cent, and 
sharply reduce the Federal Republic's jet 
Starfighter forces, official sources announced 
today. 

These rocket-armed jets are capable of 
carrying nuclear weapons. 

The Cabinet decision, which will prune the 
1968 to 1971 defense budgets by some $2,250,- 
000,000 under what was formerly planned, 
will necessitate a thorough revision in the 
nation’s Atlantic alliance role and will 
Coubtlessly have a profound effect on Cen- 
tral European political conditions, it was 
predicted. 

FOUR-YEAR PROGRAM 

The cuts were made in the so-called me- 
dium-term economic plan, which is a four- 
year program to reduce Government ex- 
penditur-s and quicken the lagging West 
German economy. 

It included some slashes in the Social 
Ministry’s spending plan but reportedly 
not enough to alarm Hans Kaizer, the Fed- 
eral Labor Minister. 

The program was pushed through the 
Cabinet by Franz Josef Strauss, the Federal 
Finance Minister, and Karl Schiller, the 
Federal Economics Minister, over the strenu- 
ous objections of Gerhard Schroeder, the 
West German Defense Minister, who warned 
yesterday that cutting the Army’s strength 
is bound to reduce the Federal Republic's 
political weight on the continent. 


PERSONAL RIVALRY 


Some observers thought it likely that per- 
sonal rivalry between Schroeder and Strauss, 
who was once Defense Minister himself, may 
well have played a part in the Finance Min- 
ister’s proposals. In any event, the Frank- 
furter Rundschau, an independent Frank- 
furt newspaper, said this morning that the 
Cabinet decision micht well weaken Schroe- 
der's position in the Government and may 
even permanently affect his political future. 

Yesterday, reliable sources said, Schoeder 
warned his colleagues that the slashes will 
have serious consequences, particularly as no 
corresponding cuts have been made in the 
Warsaw Pact forces in Eastern Europe. 


PARTNER AMENABLE 


However, the Cabinet’s Social Democrats 
were presumably amenable to making the 
Defense Ministry carry the burden of re- 
establishing West German fiscal stability, as 
the smaller coalition partner has long advo- 
cated reduced troop strength and a “de- 
nuclearization” of the country's military 
forces. 

As it is, the reliable sources said today, the 
Defense Ministry will have to reduce its pres- 
ent 460,000-man force to 400,000 men. The 
cuts will be principally in Army troop levels 
and in the rockets and jet fighter-bombers 
which can carry American nuclear warheads 
if the United States President so orders. 

This reduction would be tantamount to 
abandoning previously agreed-upon NATO 
commitments. The alliance’s five-year Bravo 
Plan calls for West German military forces 
to increase to 580,000 men by 1972. 

The Bravo Plan foresaw a total West Ger- 
man defense expenditure of $31,000,000,000 
for the coming five years, but a year ago this 
was reduced to $28,250,000,000. The Strauss 
program adopted by the Cabinet is said to 
cut this still further—to $25,850,000,000. 

CONTRIBUTION DROP 

Thus, the West German prorated contribu- 
tion to NATO would drop below that of Great 
Britain’s and France’s for the first time. 

One newspaper suggested that it will be 
necessary to reexamine West German arms 
purchases in the United States, and some 
commentators said Chancellor Kurt Georg 
Kiesinger has decided to postpone his trip to 
Washington until next fall, by which time 
he would supposedly have better arguments 
ready for his Administration's action than he 
does now. 
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A Social Democratic newspaper pointed 
out Tuesday that Willy Brandt, Vice Chan- 
celor, recently remarked that as the Federal 
Republic is no world power, it needs no 
defense force of world-power size. 

EAST-WEST DETENTE 

The cuts should, at any rate, fit in with 
the Kiesinger-Brandt program for East-West 
detente in Europe and drown out some of the 
Communist bloc’s propaganda thunder about 
West Germany being a militaristic nation. 

On the other hand, members of the 
Christian Democratic party’s conservative 
wing objected that the Federal Republic is 
no Switzerland or Sweden and cannot afford 
not to defend itself up to the limit of its 
ability. 

[From the Washington Post, July 7, 1967] 
West GERMANY REASSESSING ARMY’s ROLE 


(By Dan Morgan) 

Bonn, July 6—West Germany’s future 
military role in NATO is being reappraised in 
highest government circles in light of ex- 
pected cuts in the country's defense spend- 
ing in the next four years. 

The cuts are expected to total at least $2 
billion from 1968 through 1971, at a time 
when NATO plans call for an increase in 
West German troop strength from 461,000 to 
508,000 men. 

Though it is possible that money could be 
saved by r g and perhaps consoli- 
dating some of West Germany’s 12 army di- 
visions, government sources said personnel 
reductions of 40,000 to 60,000 in the 
Bundeswehr are considered likely. 

German sources also indicated that reduc- 
tions in procurement of nuclear delivery ve- 
hicles—including Starfighter jets and Honest 
John and Sergeant rockets—would have to 
be considered along with other cost-cutting 
possibilities. 

The decision to reduce military spending 
was reportedly taken during special cabinet 
meetings held Tuesday and Wednesday. The 
sessions are aimed at producing a four-year 
financing plan for the country that will 
bring the government’s bloated spending 
programs into line with revenues. 

Defense Minister Gerhard Schroeder, a 
Christian Democrat, reportedly opposed the 
plans to cut back on defense, but the cabi- 
net was said to feel they were needed to 
appease Social Democrats who agreed to new 
austerity measures in social welfare. The 
two parties make up the present “Grand 
Coalition” government of chancellor Kurt 
Georg Kiesinger. 

Defense is the biggest item in the 1967 
German budget, requiring about a quarter of 
the $20 billion total outlay. 

The appraisal of West Germany's NATO 
role has been progressing since the NATO de- 
fense ministers in Paris this spring formally 
scrapped the policy of “massive retaliation” 
to Russian attack in favor of a flexible re- 

plan. 

The decision immediately caused reper- 
cussions in Germany, where massive retali- 
ation has always had appeal because of the 
possibility that the country might be over- 
run if the response was “selective.” 

The United States now has roughly 7000 
nuclear warheads on European soil. Some of 
these could be fired from West German 
planes or rockets if released to Germany 
during an attack. 

On Sunday, in a radio talk, Foreign Minis- 
ter Willy Brandt said he envisioned that a 
new European security system could mean 
the virtual elimination of standing armies in 
Europe by 1987. 

Brandt proposed that both the West and 
East power blocs agree to mutual troop re- 
ductions on the Continent, renounce atomic 
weapons and the use of force in settling 
political disputes. 

A somewhat similar proposal was made 
this week in the national magazine Stern. 
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An article quotes two Social Democratic 
Party experts, Hellmut Roth and Bernhard 
Bussmann, as feeling that a smaller, more 
professional army is needed for the 1970s, 
for reasons of effectiveness as well as cost. 

This is the “small, but oh my” theory of 
defense which has been held for some time 
by Bundeswehr critics who say the army is 
flabby and overextended. 

According to Stern, Roth and Bussmann 
favor reducing the standing army from 461,- 
000 to 250,000 men, who would serve longer. 
There would be a small reserve force of 60,000 
men, instead of the present 250,000. 

The country would renounce atomic weap- 

ons and also abandon some of the expensive, 
vastly complex defense systems such as the 
Starfighter jet fighter. Instead, helicopters 
and fighters with more firepower would be 
used. 
The new defense system would be highly 
flexible, and much cheaper, it is argued. Since 
massive retaliation has been scuttled, the 
need for medium-range planes packing an 
atomic wallop, such as Starfighter, is out- 
dated. 

A Bundeswehr overhaul already has the 
support of parts of the Social Democratic 
Party, which is sharing governmental power 
in the coalition government with the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party of Chancellor Kurt 
Georg Kiesinger. 

The opposition Free Democratic Party 
favors the reduction of military service from 
18 months to a year, drastic reductions in 
troop strength and formal renunciation of 
atomic ambitions. 

Supporters of the present system contend 
that the citizen army—which lacks all trap- 
pings of the old Prussian military tradition, 
including even a general staff—is democratic, 
More important, they say, it is a vital con- 
tribution to NATO and to German goals of 
a politically strong, militarily integrated 
West s 

However, the Bundeswehr suffers from a 
chronic shortage of officers and specialists, 
stemming partly from the revolving door 
chraracter of a draftee army. 

The strategic withdrawal of small num- 
bers of American, British and Belgian forces 
in West Germany is a consideration in all 
debates over the status of the Bundeswehr. 
But it is not always an argument for 
strengthening the German force. 


[From the New York Times, July 7, 1967] 
WEST GERMANY PLANS A Sram CUT IN Its 
DEFENSE BUDGET 


Bonn, July 6—West Germany plans a siz- 
able cut in its defense efforts, reducing its 
present troop strength by about 13 per cent 
as part of an austerity program to balance 
the nation’s financial deficit, officials dis- 
closed today. 

The Cabinet was reported to have over- 
ruled objections raised by Defense Minister 
Gerhard Schréder in deciding to trim the 
defense budget by $500-million annually for 
the five-year period ending in 1971. Under 
the plan the over-all strength of the armed 
forces is to drop from 461,000 men to about 
400,000. 

Bonn is faced with a deficit this year of 
close to $2-billion. In view of repeated pain- 
ful German experiences with monetary in- 
flation in this century, the Government has 
ruled out all ideas of deficit spending to 
overcome the crisis. 

The plan for defense reductions was 
worked out by Chancellor Kurt Georg Kie- 
singer and his Cabinet during three consec- 
utive days of budgetary conferences that 
ended tonight. 

STATEMENT BY FINANCE CHIEF 

Finance Minister Franz Josef Strauss was 
reported to have told Dr. Schréder that 
there were not sufficient funds available to 
keep the army at its present strength, much 
less bring it up to the 508,000-man ceiling 
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envisaged under North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization planning for the period ending in 
1971. 


The Government's decision is not ex- 
pected to become effective before Parliament 
has agreed to it in its first session in the fall 
after the summer recess. 

There was little doubt, however, that the 
ruling would be adopted as Mr. Kiesinger 
and his coalition of Christian Democrats and 
Social Democrats command an overwhelm- 
ing majority in the Bundestag, or lower 
house. 

Dr. Schréder was reported to have been 
told to work out detailed plans with the mill- 
tary on how to trim defense spending. In 
addition to cutting military personnel, the 
austerity calls for a reduction in 
the F-104 Starfighter force and rocket units, 
which could deliver nuclear strikes. 

Apart from the financial reasons given, 
Bonn’s desire to seek a new balance between 
East and West on European security appeared 
to loom largely behind the Cabinet decision. 

Foreign Minister Willy Brandt a few days 
ago renewed proposals for a fresh approach 
to the problem of European security involv- 
ing troops cuts by each side and formal guar- 
antees by the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

In a radio address he also emphasized 
Bonn's willingness to renounce the use of 
force and to give up all claims to nuclear 
weapons. Bonn has built up a limited deliv- 
ery system, but atomic weapons stationed in 
the country are under direct United States 
control, 

WARNINGS BY SCHRODER 


Dr. Schréder was repeatedly warned 
against drastic defense cuts and was said to 
have contended that so far the Soviet Union 
had not indicated readiness to reciprocate 
the West's desire to reduce overall military 
strength in Europe. Both the United States 
and Britain have pulled out minor contin- 
gents of troops from West Germany this 


year. 

The Defense Minister was sald to fear an 
erosion of West Germany's position in NATO 
as a result of defense trimming. 

According to military spokesmen, struc- 
tural changes in the Bundeswehr, the West 
German armed forces, will mainly affect the 
army, which is expected to be cut from its 
present 12 divisions to 10 or 11. 

Officials said that while the principle of a 
general draft was to be retained, it would be 
modified, possibly under a lottery system, to 
induct smaller yearly contingents. West Ger- 
mans must now serve 18 months in the 
armed forces. 

While the Defense Ministry is slated to 
have the biggest wedge cut from its annual 
budget of $2-billion, reductions are also en- 

in the country’s social insurance 
system and in farming subsidies. 

A “value increment” tax on all goods pro- 
duced and distributed in West Germany is 
expected to rise from 10 to 11 per cent effec- 
tive at the end of the year. 


[From the Washington Post, July 8, 1967] 
Bonn Troop Cur To Renew NATO DEBATE 
(By Murrey Marder) 

An intended deep cut in West German de- 
fense spending, confirmed yesterday by 
Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger, will reopen 
a wrenching debate over the size and strategy 
of the North Atlantic Alliance. 

The United States was caught unprepared 
by forecasts from Bonn on Thursday of a 
40,000 to 60,000 slash in the level of West 
German troop levels, as the result of budget 
cuts. 

Officially, the Administration yesterday 
tried to disguise its chagrin on being con- 
fronted with a major policy shift to Bonn. 
Usually it is the other way around, with West 
Germany protesting a lack of advance warn- 
ing of Washington's intentions. 


But there was no disguising the fact that 
the United States looks with dismay at the 
prospect of a new transatlantic struggle over 
NATO troop levels. Traditionally, West Ger- 
many has held the opposite, stand fast“ side 
of the troop-level argument. 

Only last May the United States, Britain 
and West Germany completed an exhausting 
round of six months of negotiating over the 
level and costs of American and British forces 
stationed in West Germany. In that first, 
permanent Western European troop cut since 
the Cold War era began, it was agreed that 
35,000 of the 225,000 American troops would 
be “redeployed” from West Germany, and 
that Britain would pull out 5000 men from 
its 55,000-man Rhine army. 

American officials expressed satisfaction at 
that time over halting a “stampede” in the 
unraveling of NATO forces, and averting the 
danger of “unilateral” national actions. That 
agreement headed off demands in Congress 
for a far deeper cut in U.S. forces in Europe. 

But yesterday, top U.S. officials were left 
saying, embarrassingly, that they lacked any 
details on Kiesinger’s announced plan to cut 
West Germany's 461,000-man army to bal- 
ance his budget. While Kiesinger gave no 
actual figures, other Bonn sources have fore- 
casts the 40,000 to 60,000 cut. 

US. officials said they expect to be advised 
if Bonn’s decisions will affect NATO force 
levels. But the fact is that any cut in West 
Germany’s forces automatically affects NATO. 
Unlike other members of the Atlantic Alll- 
ance, West Germany’s entire army is com- 
mitted to NATO defense; that was a major 
post-World War II condition for Allied agree- 
ment to rebuilding a West German army. 

For the record, State Department Press 
Officer Robert J. McCloskey said yesterday 
that the United States anticipates detailed 
talks in NATO “before any definitive decision 
is made on the level of German forces.” 

“We would be opposed to any unilateral 
cutback,” said McCloskey. 

McCloskey said, “We have been aware for 
some time,” of Bonn's budget difficulties, but 
what was wholly unexpected, other sources 
confirmed, was an actual deep slash in 
defense spending. That news, on Thursday 
and Friday, found the United States Am- 
bassador to West Germany, George C. Mc- 
Ghee, in Washington. McGhee originally 
planned to be here for Kiesinger’s visit to 
President Johnson, originally planned to 
begin yesterday but postponed because of 
the Bonn budget crisis. 

Dan Morgan of The Washington Post 
Foreign Service reported earlier from Bonn: 

Chancellor Kiesinger told a press confer- 
ence he regretted the troop cutback that 
would be made, but said, “It would have 
happened anyway because developments in- 
side NATO, and the world situation, force 
us to such a review.” 

The statement was the first hint since 

s coalition government took office 
seven months ago that a shift in West Ger- 
man policy toward NATO may be in the 
offing 


There was also speculation—unconfirmed 
by Kiesinger himself—that the Bonn gov- 
ernment may try using troop reductions to 
speed up its efforts at easing relations with 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. The 
reductions will probably total 60,000 men by 
1971. 

In a speech delivered over the weekend, 
Foreign Minister Willy Brandt renewed the 
call for a European security conference and 
said supervised mutual troop reductions 
could mean the ending of standing armies 
by 1987. As late as 1966, the official United 
States position was that the “time was not 
ripe” for a European security conference. 

Despite planned defense reductions of 
about $2 billion through 1971, Kiesinger 
cautioned today that “we should not forget 
the danger, even though it is reduced.” He 
said there was no indication to date of any 
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reductions in the troops now in Eastern 
Europe. 

Kiesinger added that there had been “the 
greatest reservations” over the planned cuts, 
which were agreed on during three days of 
cabinet meetings this week. The discussion 
was heated,“ he said, “but there was no 
alternative.” 

The possibility of reductions immediately 
raised the spectre of an unraveling of the 
NATO defense plan. 

Though the defense cuts were disappoint- 
ing to Defense Minister Gerhard Schroeder, 
Kiesinger emerged from the marathon cab- 
inet sessions of this week with his govern- 
ment still intact. 


[From the New York Times, July 8, 1967] 


Bonn To REVIEW DEFENSE PoLICY—KIESINGER 
PLANS THOROUGH REAPPRAISAL IN LIGHT OF 
BUDGETARY DIFFICULTIES 


Bonn, July 7.—Chancellor Kurt Georg 
Kiesinger announced today that West Ger- 
many must enter into a “thorough reap- 
praisal” of its defense policy in view of the 
world situation and the country's budgetary 
troubles. 

The announcement followed a Cabinet de- 
cision for drastic cuts in the defense budget, 
totaling $2.3-billion for the period from 1968 
to 1971. 

Informed sources said that trimming the 
defense effort would result in the country’s 
relinquishing offensive weapons systems, 
thus restricting West Germany’s armed 
forces to a purely defensive role. 

In addition to a sizable reduction in troop 
strength, the Cabinet also said it would have 
to cut down on armament purchases or 
stretch programs over several years. Man- 
power in the Bundeswehr, the West German 
armed forces, is expected to drop from the 
present 461,000 to about 400,000. 

The new program probably will end West 

Germany's nuclear delivery systems, opera- 
tional under American control. The main 
strike force consists of 700 F-104 Starfighters 
equipped for medium-range atomic delivery 
and a number of rocket units. West Germany 
has bought the majority of its more ad- 
vanced weapon systems in the United States, 
and, to a lesser degree, in France and Britain. 
The new cuts will also sharply reduce arma- 
ment purchases in the allied countries in 
the foreseeable future. 
The defense cuts are part of an over-all 
austerity program worked out by the Cabinet 
in three unsual daylong sessions from Tues- 
day morning to last night. 

This morning the Parliamentary parties 
and the public heard details of the plan de- 
signed to close a $2-billion yearly deficit 
that threatens to grow. 

Apart from cuts expected to top $1.2-bil- 
lion next year, the budget provides for sub- 
stantial increases in taxation. The corpora- 
tion tax is to go up by 3 per cent effective 
Jan. 1, 1968, with the income tax rising by 
the same percentage for all those who make 
more than $4,000 a year. 


KIESINGER EXPLAINS PLANS 


Announcing his plans at a news confer- 
ence, Mr. Kiesinger said the gap in the budget 
was not the main factor in forcing him to 
seek a way of transforming the country's 
defense system. 

“The general world situation and the de- 
velopment within the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization force us to enter into a thor- 
ough reappraisal,” he said. 

Such evaluation, he added, will seek to 
establish the proper place for the Bundeswehr 
in the framework of the present world situa- 

The Chancellor said he planned to discuss 
the matter thoroughly with Defense Minister 
Gerhard Schröder, whose objections to de- 
fense cuts were reported to have been over- 
ruled by the Cabinet. 

It was understood that the planned reor- 
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ganization of the Bundeswehr required the 
approval of NATO since the West German 
forces are committed to the alliance. How- 
ever, it could not be immediately ascertained 
when Bonn planned to seek consultations. 

The austerity program and a four-year 
medium-term finance plan are expected to 
go into effect this fall after adoption by 
Parliament. 

Approval appeared certain after the two 
powerful parties in the Government coalition, 
Mr. Kiesinger's Christian Democrats and the 
Social Democrats, approved the program 
today. 

The Government plans to save $7.42-bil- 
lion over the four years and gain additional 
revenue totaling $4.1-billion. Twin aims of 
the program the Chancellor said, are to 
bridge the deficit and at the same time revive 
the flagging economy. 

In addition to the surcharge on corpora- 
tion taxes, business will be hit by a new 
“added value tax” to be imposed on all proc- 
essed goods. A whole range of tax reliefs is 
to go, mainly concessions for sayings banks 
and credit institutes. * * * 


[From the New York Times, July 12, 1967] 


West GERMAN ARMY Faces Broad REORGA- 
NIZATION— BUDGET CUTS INDICATE THAT 
Force Witt BE SMALL AND HAVE MORE 
INDEPENDENCE 


(By David Binder) 


Bonn, July 11.—West Germany's Bundes- 
wehr, the federal army, is facing a sweeping 
reorganization as a result of progressive 
budget cuts. 

While the coalition Government of Chan- 
cellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger intends to main- 
tain its commitments to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, and has said so repeat- 
edly, the implications of the cuts are that 
a small and more independent West German 
armed force will emerge. 

This is the impression given by highly 
placed Bonn officials. 

According to one authority close to Chan- 
cellor Kiesinger, the Bundeswehr faces two 
options under the proposed budget reduc- 
tion of 2 billion marks (§$500-million) next 
year. 

The first option would be to maintain its 
present strength of about 456,000 troops, or 
eight divisions, and then to build up a ready 
reserve system similar to that of Israel. 

In doing so, the source declared, the 
Bundeswehr would adopt Defense Secretary 
Robert S. McNamara’s concept of an “early 
political warning” period of at least 10 days 
permitting step-by-step mobilization of re- 
serves. 

For the Bundeswehr this would mean 
spreading a system of permanent divisional 
cadres throughout the country that would 
form the nucleus of the reserves to be called 
up in case of an emergency. It would prob- 
ably also bring about changes in the status 
of the so-called territorial or home guard 
reserves. 

The general effect would be to place 
heavier emphasis on the Bundeswehr re- 
serves while maintaining smaller active 
fighting units. A source described this as a 
form of “rotation within Germany” paral- 
lel to the “big lift“ concept of troop rota- 
tion now being adopted by the Pentagon. 

The second option, considered more likely 
here at this point in army circles and in the 
Ministry of Defense, is a reduction of the 
Bundeswehr to about 400,000 men. 

The cuts would be undertaken not only 
to save money but also to keep the smaller 
force up to NATO standards for battle readi- 
ness. 

EFFECT ON NUCLEAR ARMS 

However, this alternative would force the 
Bundeswehr to alter its battle plans as well 


as the present disposition of its corps and 
reserves. 


Both proposals would cause major changes 
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in NATO's strategic planning for the defense 
of Western Europe. That is why the West 
Germans expect to spend many months going 
over the alternatives in consultations with 
the alliance and with their individual part- 
ners in it. 

It is widely believed in West German mili- 
tary circles that the budget cuts will have 
a direct effect on Bundeswehr nuclear arma- 
ment as well, with a shift away from medium- 
range weapons to shorter-range tactical 
weapons. 

This, in turn, is expected to have an im- 
pact on the West German Air Force so that 
future stress will be on interceptors and 
ground-support aircraft rather than on 
longer-range strike planes. Nuclear weapons 
stationed in West Germany are under direct 
United States control. 

The planned budget cuts were adopted last 
Friday by the federal Cabinet as part of a 
general trimming to meet a financial crisis, 
but no decision has yet been made on how 
this will affect the Bundeswehr. 

The future of the armed forces is expected 
to be the subject of long discussions between 
defense planners, including Defense Minister 
Gerhard Schroeder and Chancellor Kiesinger. 

THE ISSUE OF OFFSET COSTS 

Equally important for West Germany's 
relations with its allies, however, is a secret 
agreement within the coalition Cabinet to 
stop paying offset costs for the stationing 
of American and British troops here. 

According to a well-informed source, the 
Bonn Government intends to tell London 
and Washington that it simply cannot afford 
to go on making offset contributions. Bonn 
now spends the equivalent of 4.2 per cent of 
its gross national product on defense. 

The offset payments were made in the past 
under three-power agreements to help stem 
the outflow of currency from Britain and the 
United States. 

Asked what the Kiesinger Government pro- 
posed to do in place of offset payments, a 
senior official turned up the palms of both 
hands and said, “We do not know.” 

Despite the sharp confrontations with 
their allies implicit in these West German 
decisions, Bonn officials are dismissing initial 
criticism emanating from Washington as 
“exaggerated.” 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Montana 
yield for a question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would the 
distinguished majority leader tell me, 
again for the record, how much the 
West Germans have decided to reduce 
their armed forces, in terms of the num- 
ber of men? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Based on the state- 
ment issued by the German Cabinet, the 
number will be reduced by 40,000 to 
60,000 men over the period 1968 to 1971. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Then, with 
them reducing theirs by 40,000 to 60,000, 
we are told that it would have a disas- 
trous effect if we reduced ours by more 
than 30,000; is that correct? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Thirty-five thou- 
sand. It is really not a reduction but a 
rotation. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMIT- 
TEES TO FILE REPORTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that fol- 
lowing the adjournment of the Senate 
until noon Monday, July 17, all commit- 
tees of the Senate be permitted until 
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noon, July 15, to file their reports, to- 
gether with minority, individual, and 
supplemental views, if desired, and that 
the Vice President, the President pro 
tempore, or the Acting President pro 
tempore be permitted to sign duly en- 
rolled bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION TO RECEIVE 
MESSAGES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
during the adjournment, the Senate be 
allowed to receive messages from the 
President of the United States and the 
House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


POPULAR ELECTION OF THE GOV- 
ERNOR OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the purpose of laying down the 
pending business for Monday next, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Order No. 209, S. 450. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 450) to provide for the popular 
election of the Governor of the Virgin 
Islands, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That, effective on the date of enactment 
of this Act, section 7(a) of the Revised Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands (68 Stat. 
497, 500; 48 U.S.C. 1573 (a)), as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Regular sessions of the legislature 
shall be held annually, commencing on the 
second Monday in January (unless the leg- 
islature shall by law fix a different date), 
and shall continue for such term as the 
legislature may provide. The Governor may 
call special sessions of the legislature at any 
time when in his opinion the public interest 
may require it. No legislation shall be con- 
sidered at any special session other than that 
specified in the call therefor or in any spe- 
cial message by the Governor to the legis- 
lature while in such session. All sessions of 
the legislature shall be open to the public.” 

Sec. 2. Effective on the date of enactment 
of this Act, section 9, subsection (a) of the 
Revised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands 
(68 Stat. 497, 501; 48 U.S.C. 1575(a)) is 
amended by deleting the first sentence and 
by substituting therefor the following: “The 
quorum of the legislature shall consist of 
eight of its members.” 

Sec. 3. Section 9, subsection (d), of the 
Revised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands 
(68 Stat. 497, 501; 48 U.S.C. 1575(a)) is 
amended by deleting its sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth sentences and by 
substituting therefor the following: “If, 
after such reconsideration, two-thirds of all 
the members of the legislature pass the bill, 
it shall be a law.” 

Sec. 4. Section 11 of the Revised Organic 
Act of the Virgin Islands (68 Stat. 497, 503; 
48 U.S.C. 1591) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 11. The executive power of the Vir- 
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gin Islands shall be vested in an executive 
officer whose Official title shall be the Gov- 
ernor of the Virgin Islands’. The Governor of 
the Virgin Islands, together with the Lieu- 
tenant Governor, shall be elected by a major- 
ity of the votes cast by the people who are 
qualified to vote for the members of the 
legislature of the Virgin Islands. The Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant Governor shall be cho- 
sen jointly, by the casting by each voter of 
a single vote applicable to both offices. If no 
candidates receive a majority of the votes 
cast in any election, on the fourteenth day 
thereafter a runoff election shall be held be- 
tween the candidates for Governor and Lieu- 
tenant Governor receiving the highest and 
second highest number of votes cast. The 
first election for Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor shall be held on November 3, 1970. 
Thereafter, beginning with the year 1974, the 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor shall be 
elected every four years at the general elec- 
tion. The Governor and Lieutenant Governor 
shall hold office for a term of four years and 
until their successors are elected and quali- 
fied. No person who has been elected Gover- 
nor for two full successive terms shall be 
again eligible to hold that office until one 
full term has intervened. The term of the 
elected Governor and Lieutenant Governor 
shall commence on the first Monday of Jan- 
uary following the date of election. 

“No person shall be eligible for election to 
the office of Governor or Lieutenant Gover- 
nor unless he is able to read and write the 
English language, is and has been for five 
consecutive years immediately preceding the 
election a citizen of the United States and 
a bona fide resident of the Virgin Islands 
and will be, at the time of taking office, at 
least thirty years of age. The Governor shall 
maintain his official residence in the Govern- 
ment House on Saint Thomas during his 
incumbency, which house together with land 
appurtenant thereto is hereby transferred to 
the government of the Virgin Islands. While 
in Saint Croix the Governor may reside in 
Government House on Saint Croix free of 
rent. 

“The Governor shall have general super- 
vision and control of all the departments, 
bureaus, agencies, and other instrumental- 
ities of the executive branch of the govern- 
ment of the Virgin Islands. He may grant 
pardons and reprieves and remit fines and 
forfeitures for offenses against local laws. 
He may veto any legislation as provided in 
this Act. He shall appoint, and may remove, 
all officers and employees of the executive 
branch of the government of the Virgin Is- 
lands, except as otherwise provided in this 
or any other Act of Congress, or under the 
laws of the Virgin Islands, and shall com- 
mission all officers that he may be authorized 
to appoint. He shall be responsible for the 
faithful execution of the laws of the Virgin 
Islands and the laws of the United States 
applicable in the Virgin Islands, Whenever 
it becomes necessary, in case of disaster, 
invasion, insurrection, or rebellion or im- 
minent danger thereof, or to prevent or sup- 
press lawless violence, he may summon the 
posse comitatus or call out the militia or 
request assistance of the senior military or 
naval commander of the Armed Forces of the 
United States in the Virgin Islands or Puerto 
Rico, which may be given at the discretion 
of such military commander if not disruptive 
of, or inconsistent with, his Federal respon- 
sibilities. He may, in case of rebellion or 
invasion or imminent danger thereof, when 
the public safety requires it, proclaim the 
islands, insofar as they are under the juris- 
diction of the government of the Virgin Is- 
lands, to be under martial law. The members 
of the legislature shall meet forthwith on 
their own initiative and may, by a two-thirds 
vote, revoke such proclamation. 

“The Governor shall make to the Secretary 
of the Interior under section 30 of this Act 
an annual report of the transactions of the 
government of the Virgin Islands for trans- 
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mission to the Congress and such other re- 
ports at such other times as may be required 
by the Congress or under applicable Federal 
law. He shall have the power to issue execu- 
tive orders and regulations not in conflict 
with any applicable law. He may recommend 
bills to the legislature and give expression 
to his views on any matter before that body. 

“There is hereby established the office of 
Lieutenant Governor of the Virgin Islands. 
The Lieutenant Governor shall have such 
executive powers and perform such duties 
as may be assigned to him by the Governor 
or prescribed by this Act or under the laws 
of the Virgin Islands.” 

Sec. 5. Section 12 of the Revised Organic 
Act of the Virgin Islands (68 Stat. 497, 503; 
48 U.S.C. 1593) is deleted and replaced by 
the following new provision, also designated 
section 12: 

“Sec. 12. Any Governor of the Virgin Is- 
lands may be removed from office by the peo- 
ple registered to vote in the Virgin Islands if 
a majority of two-thirds of the persons regis- 
tered to vote shall vote in favor of recall at 
areferendum election. A referendum election, 
for purposes of this section, shall be initiated 
by the legislature of the Virgin Islands fol- 
lowing: (1) a two-thirds vote of the members 
of the legislature in favor of a referendum; 
or (2) a petition for referendum to the leg- 
islature by 25 per centum of the people regis- 
tered to vote in the Virgin Islands.” 

Sec. 6. Effective on the date of enactment 
of this Act section 13 of the Revised Organic 
Act of the Virgin Islands (68 Stat. 497, 503; 
48 U.S.C. 1594) is hereby repealed. 

Src. 7. (a) Section 14 of the Revised Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands (68 Stat. 497, 
504; 48 U.S.C. 1595), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 14. (a) In case of the temporary dis- 
ability or temporary absence of the Governor, 
the Lieutenant Governor shall have the pow- 
ers of the Governor. 

“(b) In case of a permanent vacancy in the 
office of Governor, arising by reason of the 
death, resignation, removal by recall or per- 
Manent disability of the Governor, or the 
death, resignation, or permanent disability 
of a Governor-elect, or for any other reason, 
the Lieutenant Governor or Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor-elect shall become the Governor, to 
hold office for the unexpired term and until 
his successor shall have been duly elected 
and qualified at the next regular election for 
Governor. 

“(c) In case of the temporary disability or 
temporary absence of the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, or during any period when the Lieu- 
tenant Governor is acting as Governor, the 
president of the legislature shall act as Lieu- 
tenant Governor. 

“(d) In case of a permanent vacancy in the 
Office of Lieutenant Governor, arising by 
reason of the death, resignation, or perma- 
nent disability of the Lieutenant Governor, 
or because the Lieutenant Governor or 
Ideutenant Governor-elect has succeeded to 
the office of Governor, the Governor shall ap- 
point a new Lieutenant Governor, with the 
advice and consent of the legislature, to hold 
office for the unexpired term and until his 
successor shall have been duly elected and 
qualified at the next regular election for 
Lieutenant Governor. 

“(e) In case of the temporary disability or 
temporary absence of both the Governor and 
the Lieutenant Governor, the powers of the 
Governor shall be exercised, as Acting Gov- 
ernor, by such person as the laws of the 
Virgin Islands may prescribe, In case of a 
permanent vacancy in the offices of both the 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor, the office 
of Governor shall be filled for the unexpired 
term in the manner prescribed by the laws 
of the Virgin Islands. 

“(f) No additional compensation shall be 
paid to any person acting as Governor or 
Lieutenant Governor who does not also as- 
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sume the office of Governor or Lieutenant 
Governor under the provisions of this Act.” 

(b) Section 15 of the Revised Act 
of the Virgin Islands (68 Stat. 497, 504; 48 
US..C. 1596), is repealed. 

Sec. 8 Subsection (a) of section 16 of the 
Revised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands, 
as amended (68 Stat. 497, 504; 48 U.S.C. 
1597(a)), is amended by deleting therefrom 
the last sentence. 

Sec. 9. Effective on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, section 17 of the Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands (68 Stat. 
497, 504; 48 U.S.C. 1959) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 17. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
shall appoint in the Department of the Inter- 
ior a government comptroller for the Virgin 
Islands who shall be under the general su- 
pervision of the Secretary of the Interior, 
shall not be a part of any executive depart- 
ment in the government of the Virgin Islands, 
and whose salary and expenses of office shall 
be paid by the United States from funds 
derived by transfer from the internal rev- 
enue collections appropriated for the Virgin 
Islands. 

“(b) The government comptroller shall 
audit and settle all accounts and claims per- 
taining to the revenues and receipts from 
whatever source of the government of the 
Virgin Islands and of funds derived from 
bond issues; and he shall audit and settle, 
in acordance with law and administrative 
regulations, all expenditures of funds and 
property p- to the government of 
the Virgin Islands including those pertaining 
to trust funds held by the government of the 
Virgin Islands. 

“(c) It shall be the duty of the govern- 
ment comptroller to bring to the attention 
of the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Governor of the Virgin Islands all failures to 
collect amounts due the government, and 
expenditures of funds or uses of property 
which are irregular, unnecessary, or not pur- 
suant to law. The audit activities of the 
government comptroller shall be directed 
so as to (1) improve the efficiency and econ- 
omy of programs of the government of the 
Virgin Islands and (2) discharge the respon- 
sibility incumbent upon the Congress to in- 
sure that the substantial Federal revenues 
which are covered into the treasury of the 
government of the Virgin Islands are prop- 
erly accounted for and audited. 

“(d) It shall be the duty of the govern- 
ment comptroller to certify to the Secretary 
of the Interior the net amount of government 
Tevenues which form the basis for Federal 
grants for the civil government of the Vir- 
gin Islands. 

“(e) The decisions of the government 
comptroller shall be final except that appeal 
therefrom may, with the concurrence of the 
Governor, be taken by the party aggrieved or 
the head of the department concerned, 
within one year from the date of the decision, 
to the Secretary of the Interior, which ap- 
peal shall be in writing and shall specifical- 
ly set forth the particular action of the gov- 
ernment comptroller to which exception is 
taken, with the reasons and the authori- 
ties relied upon for reversing such decision. 

“(f) If the Governor does not concur in 
the taking of an appeal to the Secretary, the 
party aggrieved may seek relief by suit in 
the District Court of the Virgin Islands if 
the claim is otherwise within its jurisdic- 
tion. No later than thirty days following the 
date of the decision of the Secretary of the 
Interior, the party aggrieved or the Gover- 
nor, on behalf of the head of the department 
concerned, may seek relief by suit in the 
District Court of the Virgin Islands if the 
claim is otherwise within its jurisdiction. 

“(g) The government comptroller is au- 
thorized to communicate directly with any 
person having claims before him for settle- 
ment, or with any t officer or per- 
son having official relation with his office. 
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He may summon witnesses and administer 
oaths. 

“(h) As soon after the close of each fiscal 
year as the accounts of said fiscal year may 
be examined and adjusted, the government 
comptroller shall submit to the Governor of 
the Virgin Islands and the Secretary of the 
Interior an annual report of the fiscal con- 
dition of the government, showing the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the various de- 
partments and agencies of the government, 
The Secretary of the Interior shall submit 
such report along with his comments and 
recommendations to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

“(i) The government comptroller shall 
make such other reports as may be required 
by the Governor of the Virgin Islands, the 
Comptroller General of the United States, or 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

“(j) The office and activities of the govern- 
ment comptroller of the Virgin Islands shall 
be subject to review by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, and reports thereon 
shall be made by him to the Governor, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and to the Con- 


gress. 

“(k) All departments, agencies, and estab- 
lishments shall furnish to the government 
comptroller such information regarding the 
powers, duties, activities, organization, finan- 
cial transactions, and methods of business of 
their respective offices as he may from time 
to time require of them; and the govern- 
ment comptroller, or any of his assistants or 
employees, when duly authorized by him, 
shall, for the purpose of securing such in- 
formation, have access to and the right to 
examine any books, documents, papers, or 
records of any such department, agency, or 
establishment.” 

Sec. 10. Section 20 of the Revised Organic 
Act of the Virgin Islands (68 Stat. 497, 505; 
48 U.S.C. 1598, 1641), as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec, 20. The salaries and travel allow- 
ances of the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, 
the heads of the executive departments, 
other officers and employees of the govern- 
ment of the Virgin Islands and the members 
of the legislature, shall be paid by the gov- 
ernment of the Virgin Islands at rates pre- 
scribed by the laws of the Virgin Islands.” 

Sec. 11. Effective on the date of enactment 
of this Act, section 3 of the Revised Organic 
Act of the Virgin Islands (68 Stat. 497; 48 
U.S.C. 1561) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“The provisions of clause 1 of section 2 of 
article IV and section 1 of amendment XIV 
of the Constitution of the United States shall 
have the same force and effect within the 
unincorporated territory of the Virgin. Is- 
lands as in the United States or in any 
State of the United States.” 

Sec. 12. Effective on the date of enactment 
of this Act, chapter 15 of the General Mili- 
tary Law (70A Stat. 15, 16; 10 U.S.C., 331-334) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section 336: 

“Src. 336. For the purposes of this chapter, 
‘State’ includes the unincorporated territory 
of the Virgin Islands.” 

Sec. 13. Section 2 of the Revised Or; 

Act of the Virgin Islands (68 Stat. 497; 48 
U.S.C. 1541) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection 
(c): 

“(c) The relations between such govern- 
ment and the Federal Government in all 
matters not the program responsibility of 
another Federal department or agency shall 
be under the general administrative super- 
vision of the Secretary of the Interior.” 

Sec. 14. Effective on the date of enactment 
of this Act, section 19 of the Revised Organic 
Act of the Virgin Islands (68 Stat. 505; 48 
U.S.C. 1632) is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 15. Those provisions necessary to au- 
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thorize the holding of an election for Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant Governor on November 
3, 1970, shall be effective on January 1, 1970. 
All other provisions of this Act, unless other- 
wise expressly provided herein, shall be ef- 
fective January 4, 1971. 

Src. 16. This Act may be cited as the Vir- 
gin Islands Elective Governor Act“. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, if there is no further business 
to come before the Senate, I move, in 
accordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o’clock and 35 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Monday, July 17, 
1967, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate July 13, 1967: 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 

John L. O'Marra, of Oklahoma, to be an 
Assistant Postmaster General, vice Tyler 
Abell. 

POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 

William W. Wright, University, Ala. in 
place of C. B. Lampkin, Jr., retired. 
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Charles R. Harper, Napa, Calif., in place of 
M. C. Friel, transferred. 
FLORIDA 
Wyman Coarsey, Cortez, Fla., in place of 
H. F. Swathwood, retired. 
Thomas G. Moon, Sr., Oviedo, Fla., in place 
of J. E. Courier, Jr., deceased. 
James B. Ball, Quincy, Fla., in place of J. 
H, Cox, retired. 
GEORGIA 
William R. Mathews, Columbus, Ga. in 
place of R. L. Wall, retired. 
Prances C. Clayton, Waco, Ga., in place of 
W. C. Lively, retired. 
INDIANA 
Donald F. Reidy, Medaryville, Ind., in place 
of D. P. Guild, retired. 
James R. Kirkwood, Summitville, Ind., in 
place of J. E. Brewer, deceased. 
LOUISIANA 
William I. Strecker, Slidell, La., in place 
of W. A. Bulcao, retired, 
MINNESOTA 
Roger D. Miller, Belview, Minn., in place of 
A. H. Johnson, retired. 
Gerald A. Schuldt, Clear Lake, Minn., in 
place of R. B. Dingmann, transferred. 
Marlowe J. Moehnke, Eyota, Minn., in 
place of E. L. Hansen, retired. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Wade M. Hobson, East Bend, N.C., in place 
of E. M. Martin, retired. 
OKLAHOMA 
Eldria L. Johnson, Boley, Okla., in place of 
E. A. Moore, deceased, 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
Betty A. Austin, Startex, S.C., in place of 
H. S. West, retired. 
WASHINGTON 
Roy A. Betlach, Spokane, Wash., in place 
of J, L. Maloney, retired. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Ruth E. Foy, Montcalm, W. Va., in place of 
C. L. Hardy, retired. 


Herman V. Walker, Morgantown, W. Va., 
in place of D. L. Jamison, deceased. 


WISCONSIN 

Donna E. Spaeth, Downsville, Wis., in place 
of A. M. Warren, retired. 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 

The following named (staff noncommis- 
sioned officers) for temporary appointment 
to the grade of second lieutenant in the Ma- 
rine Corps, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 


Bell, James E. McGinty, John J. 
Bright, Robert, III Melton, William R. 
Dinota, Dennis T. Roy, James E. 
Dover, George R. Willson, Thomas D. 
Finton, Patrick D. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate July 13, 1967: 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Robert C. Moot, of Virginia, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Dr. Carl Hansen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the high priests of local educa- 
tion in this Nation today are the Fed- 
eral bureaucrats and robed justices who 
sit amidst the political splendor of their 
offices and issue edicts to our educators, 
nosecounters to our classrooms, and bus 
schedules to our pupils. It is a sorry 
state of affairs. 

It became sorrier when Dr. Carl Han- 
sen resigned as superintendent of schools 
in the Nation's Capital. Dr. Hansen is a 
victim of this meddlesome intervention 
in education. 

Dr. Hansen has no peer as an inno- 
vator in education, a man of principle 
in local control of schools, and as a real- 
ist in the relations of education and gov- 
ernment. 

He mastered the school system of 
Washington, D.C., and set an example of 
conduct for school superintendents 
across the Nation in the process. We who 
respect and honor him are the least 
of the victims of his departure from this 
school system. The children will suffer 
most from the forces of villification and 
slander who engineered his departure. 

I respect Dr. Hansen as a man, as an 


educator, and for the enemies of his ef- 
forts. He is right and they are wrong. 
Time will. verify his excellence. Let it 
also bring him the recognition and suc- 
cess he deserves. He worked with the 
best in combating the worst. It is my 
hope he will continue to do so for the 
sake of local school systems everywhere. 


Antiriot Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the ever- 
increasing number of civil disorders 
which are obviously being incited by a 
few professionals makes prompt enact- 
ment of this antirioting legislation a 
must. 

The mechanics of the bill would sim- 
ply give local law enforcement author- 
ities an additional and badly needed 
weapon in coping with these profes- 
sionals who travel from area to area only 
to cause civil disturbances, riots, and 
violence. Their actions are a mockery to 
the due process and legal foundations 
upon which the rights of all are based. 
Anarchy of this type cannot be per- 
mitted in a civilized nation. 


Salute to the Ladies Auxiliary of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Post 2323, 
Granada Hills, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Ladies 
Auxiliary of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Post 2323, has made its mark in 
the community of Granada Hills and 
the San Fernando Valley, Calif., as an 
outstanding, dedicated, and devoted 
women’s service organization. 

The ladies auxiliary, instituted on 
March 25, 1955, has consistently proved 
its loyalty to the veterans whose name 
the organization bears. Its motto To 
Keep Faith With Our Dead by Serving 
the Living’—has been repeatedly 
proven through service not only to living 
veterans, but to wives, widows, and 
orphans needing care and attention. 

Auxiliary activities include work in the 
Sepulveda, Calif., Veterans’ Hospital, 
cancer aid and research, civil defense, 
VFW National Home Assistance, youth 
activities, USO, and a dedication to the 
values of community service and reha- 
bilitation. 

The ladies auxiliary has raised funds 
for these worthy causes through annual 
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Buddy Poppy sales during the Memorial 
Day holiday, auxiliary dinners, dances, 
fashion shows and other regular func- 
tions scheduled throughout the years. 

In every way possible the women of 
the auxiliary have surpassed the pledge 
laid down in their constitution: 

The objects of this organization shall be 
fraternal, patriotic, historical and educa- 
tional; to assist the Post and members 
thereof of the VFW and its own members 
whenever possible; to maintain true alle- 
giance to the Government of the United 
States of America. 


The loyalty of the auxiliary ladies to 
these objectives has won them a number 
of awards for community service and a 
recognition from all levels of Govern- 
ment. On a recent occasion, I had the 
honor to present the auxiliary with a flag 
that had been flown over the Capitol of 
the United States. This was a singular 
pleasure and privilege. 

Under the leadership of Fern Flan- 
agan, the auxiliary’s president for this 
past year, the organization has com- 
pleted a year of exceptional service to the 
community, the city of Los Angeles and 
the State of California. 

Mrs. Flanagan has recently inaugu- 
rated an historical, educational, and 
patriotic program for the community, by 
requesting photographs of living wives of 
the Presidents of the United States, dedi- 
cated to the auxiliary. The post home 
proudly displays photographs of Mrs. 
John F. Kennedy, Mrs. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, and Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson. 

I extend to the officers and members of 
the Ladies Auxiliary of the VFW Post 
2323 my best wishes for continued 
success, 


Congressman Horton Praises Damascus 
Temple, A. A. O. N. M. S. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, as my 
colleagues are surely aware, Washington 
is the host city this week to the 93d 
Imperial Council of the Ancient Arabic 
Order, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, and 
to tens of thousands of Shriners. 

On Wednesday of this week, it was my 
pleasure to present a flag which had 
flown over the Capitol to 3 members of 
the Color Guard of Damascus Temple, 
AA.O.N.MS. of Rochester, N.Y., the 
Temple to which, I am proud to say, I 
belong. 


The members of the Damascus Temple 
color guard who received the flag were 
Nobles William D. Staples, Randall G. 
Beachner, and Robert J. Gabel. 

They are three of the more than 400 
Damascus Temple Shriners who are 
on the pilgrimage to the national 
convention. 

Damascus’ Temple is the second 
oldest temple in the Shrine jurisdiction. 
Its charter is dated 1875. 

Because of its seniority, Damascus 
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Temple will be one of the first units 
whose colorful band and Shriners will 
thrill and delight the many thousands 
of people who will watch tonight’s pa- 
rade up Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Damascus Temple this year is under 
the able leadership of Potentate Clayton 
F. Kaul. 

Potentate Kaul is assisted by these 
elected members of the Divan— 

Chief Rabban Barton S. Horner. 

Assistant Rabban James B. Scobell. 

High Priest and Prophet Robert L. 
Anderson. 

Oriental Guide Leonard Parker. 

Other Shriners who head units in 
Damascus Temple, and who are on the 
pilgrimage to Washington, are— 

Patrol Captain William J. Cox. 

Legion of Honor Captain Le Roy 
Wilson. 

Band Director John W. Cummings. 

President of Director’s Staff Douglas 
McLean, 

Director of Director's Staff Ralph I. 
Oatman. 

Director of Musical Unit Charles B. 
Benedict. 

Horse Patrol President Leland Pflanz. 

Horse Patrol Captain Theodore Hamil- 
ton. 

Color Guard Captain Karl Lemperle. 

Patrol President Charles Jack. 

Chanters President Anton Hanson. 

Shrine activities which the public is 
seeing this week highlighted by the pa- 
rades, emphasize high spirits, good fel- 
lowship, and enjoyment of life. I can 
attest to the enjoyable aspects of being 
a Shriner. 

But the public is not as aware of the 
serious aspects of Shrine activities. 

The 3,500 members of Damascus 
Temple in Rochester, for example, are 
deeply involved in the operation of two 
Shrine Hospitals for Crippled Children. 
One is located in Springfield, Mass.; 
the other in Erie, Pa. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to draw the 
attention of my colleagues to the worthy 
activities of the Shrine, and of Damascus 
Temple of Rochester, N.Y. 


President Johnson Deserves Commenda- 
tion for Taking Steps To Prevent a 
“Torrey Canyon” Disaster in the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called to an Executive 
Order issued by President Johnson on 
May 26 ordering all agencies of Govern- 
ment to prepare for him within the next 
90 days a report on how this Nation can 
avoid the kind of havoc that was 
wreaked on the English coast last year 
when the oil tanker Torrey Canyon 
cracked up and spilled millions of gallons 
of oil into the sea. 
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I believe President Johnson deserves 
the highest commendation of the Ameri- 
can people. Here is a man beset with the 
heaviest of responsibilities in trying to 
bring victory to Vietnam and the myriad 
domestic problems. Yet, the President 
has the foresight to concern himself per- 
sonally with the possibility of a major oil 
spill in the United States. 

I believe the President’s Executive 
order gives us a measure of his broad 
knowledge and deep concern for the 
people of our nation. 

The President’s directive was sent to 
the Secretary of Interior and the Secre- 
tary of Transportation. It cited the oil 
spill off the coast of England and also the 
oil slick off Cape Cod, which created 
serious problems along beaches on the 
east coast. The President’s directive 
states that both agencies take prompt 
action to mobilize resources within the 
United States to avoid the consequences 
of a possible major oil spill within our 
area, 

The directive also stresses the serious- 
ness of the problem and directs both the 
Secretary of Interior and the Secretary 
of Transportation to report to the Presi- 
dent within 90 days of the emergency 
plans they have established to deal with 
this type of a disaster. The directive 
further states that emergency procedures 
should not be limited to oil spillage alone, 
but should include recommendations to 
deal effectively with all other forms of 
major pollutants in the waterways. 

In effect, Mr. Speaker, the President, 
through his directive, said “go” to all 
the agencies of Government to develop 
a crash program for dealing with major 
water pollution. 

I am particularly grateful to the Presi- 
dent because the people of Chicago rely 
entirely on the extent of an adequate 
supply of fresh water from Lake Michi- 
gan, 

I am advised by Capt. John Natwig, 
who is captain of the port for the U.S. 
Coast Guard in Chicago, that a major 
oil spill in the Chicago area could seri- 
ously impair our availability of water 
for both human and industrial consump- 
tion. Captain Natwig, working in group 
association with the Corps of Engineers 
and all city agencies in Chicago, is now 
making a report consistent with the 
President’s directive to see how the Chi- 
cago area would deal with a major disas- 
ter similar to the Torrey Canyon disas- 
ter. 

A survey is now underway to see what 
equipment is available in the Chicago 
area and similar studies have been un- 
dertaken throughout the country. 

The information assembled thus far 
shows that we have only very limited 
facilities to deal with a major oil spill. 
In Chicago, private industry dealing with 
the shipping of petroleum has some facil- 
ities to cope with this problem and the 
Chicago Fire Department has indicated 
it can deal with a small oil spill; but 
our ability to deal with a major oil spill 
is extremely limited and could create 
serious havoc. 

While a major oil spill would confine 
itself primarily to the surface waters of 
Lake Michigan, the danger to a city like 
Chicago comes in the effort to remove 
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the oil slick. Chemical facilities which 
are now used to deal with the problem 
would cause the oil to sink below surface 
level and it is this chemically treated oil 
that could create problems at the intake 
of our water cribs which pump water 
from Lake Michigan to the city. 

A corollary problem in trying to deal 
with a major oil spill is that detergents 
used to break down the oil particles also 
kill fish in the lake. These dead fish cause 
a serious problem as they clog the crib 
intakes. 

Private industry has not as yet found 
chemicals that can successfully dissolve 
a massive oil spill without some of the 
cited efforts mentioned heretofore. 

We in the Great Lakes ship oil, partic- 
ularly petroleum, all winter long so that 
this is a problem that can confront us 
throughout the year. Part of the study 
now underway includes density of traf- 
fic and establishment of procedures 
which would reduce the probability of a 
major oil spill to an absolute minimum. 

Mr. Speaker, in a world troubled with 
major military conflicts, we Americans 
sometimes tend to overlook the fact that 
nature itself can play havoc with our 
existence. I must say that it is a source of 
great comfort to me to know that our 
President has taken time to order the 
proper agencies of Government to plan 
sufficiently ahead in an effort to avoid 
a possible future disaster. 

This may not seem like an important 
problem when placed with all the other 
problems confronting our Nation; but 
actually the denial of fresh water to a 
large community such as Chicago for any 
veg of time could have disastrous re- 
sults. 

We in Chicago have been comfortably 
sitting back smug in the feeling that be- 
cause we have Lake Michigan in our 
front yard we shall never experience any 
great problem with water. The Torrey 
Canyon disaster demonstrates how wrong 
such smugness can be. 

I shall await the report to the Presi- 
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dent with gřeat interest and I am sure 
that all Americans are grateful to the 
President for initiating this important 
action. 

The problem we now åre experiencing 
with alewives gives us an indication of 
what problems can develop in the Great 
Lakes. I am certain that we could be 
faced with disaster if our large oil tank- 
ers should break up near Chicago and 
disrupt our normal flow of fresh water. 
That is why I believe we cannot wait any 
longer in developing emergency measures 
to deal with this possible eventuality. It 
will obviously require tremendous in- 
genuity to develop adequate remedies. 
The Torrey Canyon disaster has shown 
us how difficult it is to deal with this 
problem. 


Congressman James H. Quillen Reports 
on His 1967 Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that my colleagues and the readers of 
the Recorp will find most interesting the 
results of my 1967 questionnaire, which 
I recently sent to all boxholders in my 
district. 

Under unanimous consent I insert at 
this point in the Recorp the report on 
my questionnaire which was mailed last 
month to all who responded: 

Dear Friends: This Report from Washing- 
ton is devoted to the results of my 1967 
Questionnaire. 

I received many favorable comments on 
the IBM type of questionnaire I used this 
year, and I am real pleased with the results. 
More than 22,100 returns were received from 
over 154,000—or about 15 per cent—of those 
mailed out. 


Overall district results 
[In percent} 
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Residents of the First District 
strongly favored making an all out effort to 
win the war in Viet Nam. The great majority 
(76.1%) expressed this desire, while far be- 
hind were 14.3 per cent who want to end the 
war at any cost in prestige and money and 
the 9.6 per cent who felt that the present 
course of the war should be continued. 

The people called for action by the Fed- 
eral Government in the areas of water and 
air pollution. They also showed overwhelm- 
ing approval of an eight per cent increase 
in Social Security benefits without raising 
the Social Security taxes, and they expressed 
strong support for Federal legislation to as- 
sist police and law enforcement agencies in 
combating crime. 

Many of the answers to the questions 
showed that the people of the First District 
are quite evenly divided in their thinking 
on the important issues that are now facing 
our Nation. Reactions on the program to put 
a man on the moon evidenced less than four 
per cent more in opposition to the program 
than in favor of it. Almost even opinion was 
expressed on combining the Department of 
Commerce and the Department of Labor 
into a single Department of Business and 
Labor—four per cent more opposed this 
merger than favored it. 

Two areas in which approval ran from 
35 to 40 per cent over opposition were in 
reference to ending the war on poverty and 
enacting legislation to prevent the President 
from expanding U.S. trade with the USSR 
and her satellites, 

Our farmers and others expressed the 
opinion that our present farm programs are 
not achieving their purpose of maintaining 
farmers’ income at adequate levels. Although 
in this category, and in the area of merging 
the cabinet positions of Commerce and La- 
bor, the percentage of undecided vote was 
the highest by a fairly large degree. 

I am sure that the large percentage of 
those who favor changes in our present draft 
laws is well in keeping with the national 
feelings, as I believe many of the question- 
naire returns are. More than 23 per cent 
more favored amending the draft laws than 
those who would prefer that they remain the 
same. 

Finally, on the question of the need for 
stricter laws regulating the right to buy and 
own a gun, the majority opinion ran nine 
per cent ahead in favor of such laws. 

The following is a complete breakdown of 
the overall District returns. 


Should we continue our m to — a Sem on the moon. 

. Do you favor an end to the war on po 

nee cys favor — in our present Foret laws. 
—.— 74 — — 


Do we 8 


Seren, 


— 


a "End the war in Vietnam at any cost in prestige and money 
b — hissed to follow our present course in the war... 
c) Make an all-out effort to win 7 — — v. ⁵ . — —— o l E 


11. Do you favor increased social security be 


a) Of 8 percent without an increase in social security taxes. 
(b) Of 15-20 percent with an increase in social security taxes 


Do you favor Federal laws enacted to assist police and other law enforcement agencies in comba tin 
„ Should Congress enact legislation to prevent the President from expanding U.S. trade with the U. 


oben take further steps to prevent water and air pollution. 


5 achieving their purpose of maintaining farmers’ income at adequate levels 
. Do you favo 1 2 pro to merge the ‘the Department of Commerce and the Department of Labor inte 
regulating the right to buy or own a gun 


Yes Undecided 
74.4 17.5 8.1 
60. 2 25.7 14.1 
41.4 45.8 12.8 
64.1 25.3 10.6 
53.3 29. 8 16.9 
84.2 7.2 8.6 
— — 14.2 59.4 25. 4 
31.6 35.8 32.6 
E A 50.8 41.7 7.5 
3 ͤ E a 
9. 
va ef Ma ed PT T 
n 74. 
— 26. 


This year I was happy that some of the 
institutions of higher learning in the Dis- 
trict requested to participate in my ques- 
tionnaire, and I was extremely gratified by 
the response. I think a n of these 
returns to those of the overall District will 
be of interest to all. 

The students in our university and col- 
leges leaned in opposite directions on the 
questions of putting a man on the moon, 
expanding trade with Russia and her satel- 
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lites, and ending the war on poverty. How- 
ever, on many of the questions in which 
they were in agreement with the overall 
District opinion, they were more strongly in 
favor or more strongly in opposition to the 
proposals. Their approval ran as high as ten 
per cent above the overall results on the 
question of Federal laws to assist police and 
other law enforcement agencies in combating 
crime and on Federal action to prevent water 
and air pollution. 


Up to thirteen per cent more of the college 
students favored changes in the draft laws 
and as much as 17 per cent more favored 
stricter laws in regard to buying and owning 
a gun. 

The percentage of students disapproving 
of the farm programs and in favor of an 
eight per cent increase in Social Security 
without an increase in taxes was below the 
overall figures. Only on the questions of 
combining the Departments of Commerce 
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and Labor and on the war in Viet Nam were 
the college and overall figures quite close. 
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Here are the individual results of the col- 
leges and university—Carson-Newman, East 


University and colleges results 


1. Do you favor Federal laws enacted to assist police and other 


law enforcement agencies in combating crime? 


2. Should Congress enact legislation to prevent the President from expanding U.S. trade with the U.S.S.R. and her satellites?_ 


3. Should we continue our program to put a man on the moon? 


4, Do you favor an end to the war on poverty 


5. Do you favor changes in our present draft laws?__......... 


6. Should the Federal Government take further steps to prevent water and air pollution? 


7. Are our present farm programs achieving their purpose of m 


aintaining farmers’ income at adequate levels? 


8. Do you favor the proposal to merge the Department of Commerce and the Department of Labor into a single Department of 


siness and Labor? 


9. Do we need stricter laws regulating the right to buy or own a gun? 


10. Should we— 


(a) End the war in Vietnam at any cost in prestige and money. 


(b) Continue to follow our present course in the war 


(c) Make en all-out effort to win the war. 


11. Do you favor increased social security benefits 


(a) Of 8 percent without an increase in social security taxes 


(b) Of 15-20 percent with an increase in social security taxes 
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Tennessee State University, 
Tusculum. 


Milligan, and 


F 
z 


Undecided 


6.5 Scene Newman). 


84.7 8.8 

79.2 12.2 | 8.6 (ETSU). 

75.5 13.8 | 10.7 (Milligan). 

80.5 7.9 | 11.6 (Tusculum). 
34.7 37.2 | 28.1 (Carson-Newman). 
24.1 57.3 | 18.6 (ETSU). 

33.7 41.4 | 24.9 (Milligan). 

28. 0 47.1 | 24.9 (Tusculum). 
79.9 10.5 | 9.6 (Carson-Newman). 
82.7 10.0 | 7.3 CETSU). 

74.1 13.3 | 12.6 (Milligan). 

83.1 11.1 | 5.8 (Tusculum). 
40.2 45.1 | 14.7 (Carson-Newman). 
36.4 51.4 | 12.2 > 

40.6 40.0 | 19.4 (Milligan). 

28.7 59.7 | 11.6 (Tusculum). 
63.2 25.7 | 11.1 (Carson-Newman). 
63.2 27.1 | 9.7 ¢ 

61.4 25.3 | 13.3 (Milligan). 

62.8 19.7 | 17.5 (Tusculum). 
94.6 2.3 | 3.1 (Carson-Newman). 
94.3 2.9 | 2.8 (CETSU). 

82.1 9.3 | 8.6 (Milliagn). 

92.2 2.6 | 5.2 (Tusculum) 

7.6 48.8 | 43.6 (Carson-Newman). 
7.9 57.3 | 34.8 (ETSU). 

8.9 44,2 | 46.9 (Milligan). 

11.7 42,8 | 45.5 (Tusculum). 
34.4 23.7 | 41.9 (Carson-Newman). 
29.7 33.3 | 37.0 CETSU), 

22.8 28.9 | 48.3 (Milligan). 

28.1 32.8 | 39.1 (Tusculum). 
60.1 31.0 730 rson-Newman). 
51.9 40.2 | 7.9 (ETSU). 

59.4 27.2 | 13.4 —— 

67.8 23.8 | 8.4 (Tusculum). 

11.3 Carson-Newman.! 
14.6 |- Ut 

14.3 |. Milligan. 

22.8 usculum.t 

15.8 Carson-Newman! 
18.3 |- Sut 

13.3 Milligan’ 

15.9 Iusculum. 

72.9 Catson-Newman. ! 
87.1 SUI 

72.4 Milligan.* 

61.3 Tusculum.! 

80.5 Carson-Newman.! 
79.3 SU. 

89.8 Milligan.* 

79.9 Tusculum,! 

19.5 Carson-Newman.! 
20.7 SU. 

10.2 Milligan.t 

20.1 Tusculum.t 


1 Not applicable. 


I am most grateful to each and every one 
who extended his views to me by returning 
my questionnaire, and I also appreciate 
very much the hundreds of letters that I 
received in which many clarified and ex- 
panded their views on the questionnaire’s 
propositions, as well as on many of the other 
vitally important issues that are now be- 
fore the Congress or that will be in the 
near future. It is most helpful to me to 
have this information as a guideline. The 
views expressed in the questionnaire follow 
closely the letters that I have received in 
the past months on these issues. 

I always make it a point to consider first 
and foremost the thinking of the people 
in my District. However, sometimes bills 
are greatly transformed by the time they 
reach the final voting stage; therefore, I 
must then in the light of the bill’s final 
form do what I feel is best for the District 
and the Nation. 

It is true that an informed public is the 
best safeguard of democracy, and it is my 
deepest hope that our people will continue 
to take such a concerned interest in the 
affairs of our national government. Please 
never hesitate to let me know your think- 
ing on any of the issues, no matter how 
small or large they may seem to you. Your 
views are of great assistance to me. 

Again, I thank all of you for your coopera- 
tion in participating in my 1967 Question- 


naire, and I look forward to hearing from 
you on other programs and issues. 
Sincerely, 
JAMES H. QUILLEN. 


OEO Responds to Genuine Needs of the 


Poor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, in the face 
of considerable vocal political opposition 
last month, the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity announced a $400,000 grant to 
the Southwest Alabama Farmers’ Coop- 
erative Association, a 10-county coop- 
erative in one of America’s most de- 
pressed rural areas. 

As was expected, Mrs. Wallace vetoed 
the grant. Recently, Mr. Shriver, using 
the authority vested in the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964, after a further de- 


tailed investigation of the whole pro- 
posal, found the grant to be “fully con- 
sistent with the provisions and in fur- 
therance of the purposes of the (act) .” 

I applaud Mr. Shriver and the OEO for 
displaying the kind of leadership and in- 
novative responsibility that others often 
shun. Once again, Mr. Speaker, the OEO 
is responding to the urgent needs of peo- 
ple so poor that they are, in a very real 
and tragic sense, the “untouchables” of 
American society. 

Approximately 96 percent of the pres- 
ent members of SWAFCA are poor. 
Many members have incomes below 
$1,000 a year. The vast majority have in- 
comes so low that the Farmers Home 
Administration cannot consider making 
them loans. 

All of the present and potential mem- 
bers of SWAFCA are faced with tech- 
nological changes in agriculture, falling 
prices, and reduced Federal allotments 
that make their survival on the land 
precarious at the very best. Many have 
already been forced to leave the only en- 
vironment they know and can cope with 
and to forfeit their only source of sav- 
ing and capital, pitifully small though 
that source may be. In approving this 
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grant, OEO has recognized the need to 
act quickly before many more inevitably 
follow, cast adrift into city slums. Mem- 
bers of SWAFCA have already identified 
300 families who are at the point of be- 
ing forced off their land. 

Mr. Speaker, the OEO has been metic- 
ulous in its processing of this grant. In 
not the slightest sense is it an impulsive 
giveaway. The SWAFCA proposal was 
submitted to the OEO 5 months ago and 
received intensive profesisonal evalu- 
ation and development. The program 
will not duplicate existing services. On 
the contrary, the Department of Agri- 
culture has indicated that it simply does 
not have sufficient resources to under- 
take a project of this magnitude and 
complexity but has pledged to the pro- 
gram its support and assistance in every 
way possible. 

The proposed budget has been gone 
over with a fine-tooth comb and pared, 
line by line, by a little over $100,000 from 
the original request. 

Because of local personal attacks on 
the backgrounds of certain members of 
SWAFCA’s board of directors, the back- 
grounds of all board members have been 
checked. No subversive or objectionable 
information has been discovered by any 
of these checks. 

Finally, although the membership of 
SWAFCA will undoubtedly be predomi- 
nantly Negro, a special condition to the 
grant specifies that low-income white 
farmers will be eligible to become mem- 
bers and to participate fully in 
SWAFCA's activities. 

It is commendable, Mr. Speaker, that 
OEO went to such great lengths in tak- 
ing these precautions. But it is vital that 
the needs of people like the farmers in 
SWAFCA receive imaginative and com- 
prehensive support. This poverty has 
implications which extend far beyond 
the confines of the 10 black belt Alabama 
counties. Mr. Speaker, OEO’s willingness 
to come to grips with these implications 
has been dramatically shown by the 
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approval of the SWAFCA grant, ad- 
dressing itself to fundamental issues that 
are vital to the development of genuine 
economic opportunities for the poor. 


Kiwanis International Trustee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1967 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to one of Kentucky’s 
outstanding and dynamic sons—Ted R. 
Osborn—who has recently been elected 
for a 2-year term as a Kiwanis Interna- 
tional trustee. Mr. Osborn has been a Ki- 
wanian for 13 years, belonging to the 
Blue Grass Kiwanis Club in Lexington, 
Ky. At the moment he is both the chair- 
man of the committee on programs for 
his club and secretary for his district. In 
the past Mr. Osborn served as president 
in 1958 for his club; director and chair- 
man of the committee on key clubs. 
While for his district, he served as lieu- 
tenant governor, governor, secretary 
from August 1964, and chairman of com- 
mittees on achievement; golden anniver- 
sary—2 years; new club building; and 
past district governors. In the Kiwanis 
International he was both chairman and 
member of the committee on attendance 
and membership. 

By profession, Mr. Osborn is a land 
developer and president of the American 
Businessmen’s Life Insurance Co. His 
training and education was received at 
Transylvania College, in Lexington, 
where he received his A.B. degree. 

At the age of 40, Mr. Osborn and his 
wife, Della, have four children—Zan, 12; 
Ted, 10; Holly, 5; and Lee Adams, 1. 
While not only as a busy father, Mr. Os- 
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born is a very active participant in civil 
affairs. 

Throughout the years, he has served 
both city and State widely. For the city 
of Lexington he has acted as chairman 
of the city, county civil defense and 
chairman of the airport zoning board of 
appeals. For his State of Kentucky Mr. 
Osborn has served in dedication two 
vice chairman of the State Commission 
terms in Kentucky Legislature and as 
on higher education. He has also been 
past president for the Lexington Sub- 
Dividers Association. 

While some may wonder where such 
time may be found, Mr. Osborn’s ac- 
tivities certainly do not stop here. As 
a member of various other clubs and 
organizations he has also participated 
very actively in all of them as well. Such 
are: President of the Lexington Junior 
Achievement; member of the national 
junior achievement board; regional 
board member of the Boy Scouts; vice 
president of the YMCA; president of the 
Community Recreation Association; 
president of the President’s Civic Round- 
table; president of the West End Foun- 
dation, which is active in the promotion 
of free school lunches; past county 
chairman of the United Community 
Fund; past State chairman of the Easter 
Seals campaign; past president of the 
Transylvania College National Alumni 
Association; past president of Y Men's 
Club; and past board member of Big 
Brother’s. 

There is little need to ask what benefit 
and service Mr. Osborn can be to the 
Kiwanis International trustee. It can 
easily be seen that his sound and stable 
judgment gathered through many years 
of work and dedication will be of great 
avail to anyone’s interests that he might 
serve—and especially to that of the 
Kiwanis Club. Genial and versatile, Mr. 
Osborn again will prove his ability as an 
able organizer and inspiring leader as a 
member on the international board of 
trustees. 


SENATE 


Moda, JuLx 17, 1967 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou God of life and light, whose 
love is unfailing and in whose mercy 
there is a wideness like the wideness of 
the sea. 

At this wayside shrine of prayer set up 
so long ago by those who launched our 
ship of state and hallowed across the 
REA years, we lift up our souls unto 

ee. 


We come unto our Father’s God 
Their rock is our salvation 

The eternal arms their dear abode 
We make our habitation 

We seek Thee as Thy saints have sought 
In every generation. 


In this forum of deliberation and de- 


bate, amid the din and clash of differing 
opinions, may we here unite in keeping 
always a constant sense of the eternal 
which will save us from spiritual decay, 
from moral cowardice, and from any 
betrayal of the highest public good. 

In the Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 10595) to 
prohibit certain banks and savings and 
loan associations from fostering or par- 
ticipating in gambling activities, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 10595) to prohibit cer- 
tain banks and savings and loan asso- 
ciations from fostering or participating 
in gambling activities, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Simon F. McHugh, Jr., of the District 
of Columbia, to be a member of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board. 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

David Statler Black, of Washington, to 
be Under Secretary of the Interior. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
July 13, 1967, was dispensed with. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OH ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, statements dur- 
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ing the morning hour were ordered 
limited to 3 minutes. 


REQUEST FOR SUBCOMMITTEE TO 
MEET DURING SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries of the Committee on Commerce be 
permitted to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, in view of the 
nature of the business that will come 
before the Senate this afternoon, it oc- 
curs to me that all Senators should be 
present; and, reluctant as I am to object, 
I must and I do object. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I join 
the minority leader in that respect. 
There will be no allowances made for 
any committees to meet after the con- 
clusion of morning business today. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of measures 
on the calendar, beginning with Calendar 
No. 382 and the succeeding measures in 
sequence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HARTKE in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL 
VOTING ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1955 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1581) to amend the Federal 
Voting Assistance Act of 1955 which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration with an 
amendment on page 4, after the sixth line 
following line 2 to insert: “For those as- 
signed elsewhere:”. So as to make the 
bill read: 

S. 1581 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Federal Voting Assistance Act of 1955 (69 
Stat. 584) is amended as follows: 

(1) Clause (10) of section 102 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(10) for the purposes of this Act, author- 
ize oaths required by State law to be ad- 
ministered and attested by any commissioned 
officer in the active service of the Armed 
Forces, any member of the merchant marine 
of the United States designated for this pur- 
pose by the Secretary of Commerce, the head 
of any department or agency of the United 
States, any civilian official empowered by 
State or Federal law to administer oaths, or 
any civilian employee designated by the head 
of any department or agency of the United 
States.” 

(2) The following new section is inserted 
after section 103: 

“Sec. 104. It is recommended that each of 
the several States permit any person covered 
by section 101(1) of this Act who is other- 
wise fully qualified to register and vote in 
the State to acquire legal residence in that 
State, notwithstanding his residence on a 
military installation, and to register and vote 
in local, State, and national elections.” 

(3) Clauses (1) and (2) of section 203 are 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) The Secretary of Defense to designate 
a day in the latter part of September before 
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any general election in November as ‘Armed 
Forces Voters Day’ and to insure that every 
component of the Department of Defense 
exerts every effort to make that day a success; 

“(2) the Administrator of General Services 
to cause to be printed and distributed post 
cards for use in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Act, Such post cards shall be 
delivered by the department or agency con- 
cerned to persons to whom this Act is ap- 
plicable for use at any general election at 
which electors for President and Vice Presi- 
dent or Senators and Representatives are to 
be voted for. For use in such elections, post 
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cards shall be in the hands of the persons 
concerned not later than August 15 before 
the election if they are outside the territorial 
limits of the United States and not later than 
September 15 before the election if they are 
inside the territorial limits of the United 
States. To the extent practicable and com- 
patible with other operations, post cards 
shall also be made available at appropriate 
times to such persons for use in other gen- 
eral, primary, and special elections; and”. 

(4) Clause (b) of section 204 is amended 
by amending item (5) of the Federal post 
card application to read as follows: 


“(5) For .... years preceding the above election my home (not military) residence in the 


above State has been 


. —— in the county or parish of 


(Street and number or rural route, etc.) 
CT The voting precinct or election district for this residence 


(Enter if known) 


(5) Clause (b) of section 204 is amended by amending item (7) of the Federal post card 


ballot to read as follows: 


“(7) Mail my ballot to the following official address: 


For those assigned in the U.S.: 


(Unit (Co., Sq., Trp., Bn., etc.) , Govt. Agency, or Office) 


(Military Base, Station, Camp, Fort, Ship, Airfield, etc.) 


For those assigned elsewhere: 


—— te wn eo en ee we wens —— neeenenn= 


(APO or FPO number) 


(6) Clause (c) of section 204 is amended to read as follows: 
“(c) Upon the other side of the card there shall be printed in red type the following: 


FILL OUT BOTH SIDES OF THE CARD 


FREE of U.S. Postage 
Including Air Mail 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 397), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES 
AND ELECTIONS ON S. 1581, A BILL TO AMEND 
THE FEDERAL VOTING ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1955 
(69 Srar. 584) 


S. 1581 would amend the Federal Voting 
Assistance Act of 1955 by incorporating modi- 
fications and improvements to achieve 
greater effectiveness in absentee voting by 
members of the Armed Forces and certain 
other groups and individuals. 

NATURE AND EFFECT OF THE FEDERAL VOTING 

ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1955 

The Federal Voting Assistance Act of 1955, 
effective as of August 9, 1955, was a recom- 
mendation by the Congress to the several 
States that legislative or administrative ac- 
tion be taken to enable every person in any 


. AE (Title of Election Oficial) 


"(County or Township) 


(City or Town, State) 


of the following categories, absent from the 
place of his voting residence— 
to vote by absentee ballot in any primary, 
special, or general election held in his elec- 
tion district or precinct if he were otherwise 
eligible to vote in that election: 

(1) Members of the Armed Forces while 
in the active service, and their spouses and 
dependents. 

(2) Members of the merchant marine of 
the United States, and their spouses and 
dependents. 

(3) Civilian employees of the United States 
in all categories serving outside the terri- 
torial limits of the several States of the 
United States and the District of Columbia, 
and their spouses and dependents when re- 
siding with or accompanying, whether or not 
the employee is subject to the civil service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949, and 
whether or not paid from funds appropriated 
by the Congress. 

(4) Members of religious groups or wel- 
fare agencies assisting members of the Armed 
Forces, who are officially attached to and 
serving with the Armed Forces, and their 
spouses and dependents. 

The act further recommended to the sev- 
eral States the adoption of certain balloting 
procedures in order to effectuate its purposes, 
and authorized the President of the United 
States and the heads of certain departments 
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and agencies of the Federal Government to 
coordinate and facilitate such actions as 
might be required to discharge Federal re- 
sponsibilities under the act. 

Enthusiastic and public spirited support 
given by the States in adopting and imple- 
menting the act has resulted in the con- 
tinued enjoyment of the voting franchise 
by American citizens, who, through no fault 
of their own and while serving their coun- 
try, would have suffered the loss of the privi- 
lege by virtue of being absent from their 
States of residence. 

PURPOSE OF S, 1581 

The Department of Defense, having gen- 
eral authority to coordinate and facilitate 
Federal responsibilities under the act, as des- 
ignated by the President, has noted the ex- 
cellent response to the recommendations 
made by the Congress, but has found some 
areas where additional action by the States 
would guarantee still greater opportunity for 
members of the Armed Forces and others to 
cast their votes by absentee ballot. 

S. 1581 amends the act so as to perfect 
certain ballot procedures which, administra- 
tively, are already in effect, and simplifies the 
methods by which ballots reach the absentee 
voters and, in turn, are executed by the 
voter. 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Federal Voting As- 
sistance Act of 1955 (69 Stat. 584)”. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I am 
delighted that the Senate has given its 
unanimous approval to my bill, S. 1581, 
which seeks to assist members of the 
Armed Forces, their dependents, and 
others accompanying them overseas in 
the exercise of their voting franchise. 

This long-needed improvement of the 
Federal Voting Assistance Act of 1955 
would facilitate absentee voting by mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces and their 
dependents. 

This bill provides for the taking of an 
oath for voting purposes by any civilian 
employee designated by the head of any 
department or agency of the United 
States serving overseas or elsewhere out- 
side the United States. 

It is my firm hope and belief that the 
various States will see fit to adopt this 
recommendation of the Congress, This 
measure would enable qualified citizens 
to vote who reside on military reserva- 
tions in any State. 

A most important and added feature 
of this legislation is to name a day in the 
latter part of September in a general 
election year as “Armed Forces Voters 
Day.” The bill also would authorize 
changes in the Federal post card form 
which would facilitate absentee voting. 


AUTHORIZATION OF FUNDS FOR 
THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 


The resolution (S. Res. 137) to provide 
additional funds for the Committee on 
Appropriations was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 137 

Resolved, That the Committee on Appro- 
priations hereby is authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, dur- 
ing the Ninetieth Congress, $35,000, in addi- 
tion to the amounts, and for the same pur- 
poses, specified in section 134(a) of the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act, approved August 
2, 1946. 
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AUTHORIZATION OF ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS FOR THE COMMITTEE ON 
LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


The resolution (S. Res. 141) author- 
izing additional committee funds for the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
was considered and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 141 

Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare is hereby authorized to 
expend from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, during the Ninetieth Congress, 
$25,000 in addition to the amount, and for 
the same purpose, specified in section 134(a) 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act ap- 
proved August 2, 1946. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL 
FOREST RESERVATION COMMIS- 
SION 


The resolution (S. Res. 140) to print 
as a Senate document the annual re- 
port of the National Forest Reservation 
Commission was considered and agreed 
to, as follows: 

S. Res, 140 

Resolved, That the annual report of the 
National Forest Reservation Commission for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1966, be printed 
with an illustration as a Senate document. 


PRINTING AS HOUSE DOCUMENT 
CERTAIN MAPS AND INDICIA RE- 
LATING TO VIETNAM AND THE 
ASIAN CONTINENT 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 253) providing for the printing as 
a House document of certain maps and 
indicia relating to Vietnam and the 
Asian Continent was considered and 
agreed to. 


OUR FLAG 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 346) to authorize the printing as 
a House document the pamphlet entitled 
“Our Flag” was considered and agreed 
to. 


PRINTING FOR THE COMMITTEE ON 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 348) authorizing certain printing 
for the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
was considered and agreed to. 


PRINTING FOR THE SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 369) authorizing certain printing 
for the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness of the House of Representatives was 
considered and agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider a nom- 
ination reported earlier today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL 
BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Simon F. McHugh, Jr., of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be a member of 
the Subversive Activities Control Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of this nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business, 


RURAL WATER FACILITIES—PRINT- 
ING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
BILL 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on April 13 
of this year, the senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] and I intro- 
duced S. 1504, a bill to amend the Con- 
solidated Farmers Home Administration 
Act of 1961, as amended, to provide for 
loans to supplement farm income, au- 
thorize loans and grants for community 
centers, remove the annual ceiling on in- 
sured loans, increase the amount of un- 
sold insured loans that may be made out 
of the fund, raise the aggregate annual 
limits on grants, establish a flexible loan 
interest rate, and for other purposes. 
This bill is really intended to supple- 
ment the Rural Water Facilities Act 
which was passed in 1965. 

Soon after the introduction of S. 1504, 
I read into the Recorp the names of 13 
additional Senators who desired to co- 
sponsor the proposed legislation. Since 
that time, the number of Senators who 
desire to be cosponsors has increased 
rapidly, and I will read the entire list at 
this time. Besides Senator MANSFIELD and 
myself, the list includes the following: 
Messrs. ALLOTT, ANDERSON, BAKER, BART- 
LETT, BAYH, BENNETT, BIBLE, BREWSTER, 
Brooke, BURDICK, BYRD of West Virginia, 
CANNON, CARLSON, CASE, CHURCH, CLARK, 
Cooper, Cotton, Curtis, Dirksen, DODD, 
Dominick, EASTLAND, ELLENDER, ERVIN, 
FANNIN, FONG, FULBRIGHT, GRUENING, 
HANSEN, Harris, Hart, HARTKE, HATFIELD, 
HAYDEN, HICKENLOOPER, HILL, HOLLINGS, 
HRUSKA, INOUYE, JACKSON, JAVITS, JORDAN 
of North Carolina, Jordan of Idaho, KEN- 
NEDY of Massachusetts, KENNEDY of New 
York, KUCHEL, Lauscue, Lone of Mis- 
souri, Lonc of Louisiana, MAGNUSON, MC- 
CARTHY, MCCLELLAN, MCGEE, McGovern, 
MCINTYRE, METCALF, MILLER, MONDALE, 
MONRONEY, Montoya, Morse, Moss, 
MUNDT, MURPHY, Muskie, NELSON, PAS- 
TORE, PEARSON, PELL, PERCY, PROUTY, 
PROXMIRE, RANDOLPH, RIBICOFF, SCOTT, 
SMATHERS, Mrs. SMITH, Messrs. SPARK- 
MAN, SPONG, STENNIS, SYMINGTON, TAL- 
MADGE, THURMOND, TOWER, TYDINGS, WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey, WILLIAMS of Dela- 
ware, YARBOROUGH, YounG of North 
Dakota, and Youne of Ohio. 
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I might say that of the seven Senators 
who are not cosponsors, some have indi- 
cated their intention of supporting the 
proposed legislation. 

I understand that the supply of the 
original printing of S. 1504 is practically 
exhausted and that a new printing is 
necessary. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that a new printing be made in- 
cluding the names of all 93 cosponsors of 
the proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN, I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator 
state again just how many cosponsors 
there are to the Aiken bill? 

Mr. AIKEN. To this bill, there are 93. 
Therefore, it appears that any possession 
goes out of Arken’s hands and into the 
hands of 93 Members of this body, which 
is the same number of cosponsors that 
the original Rural Water Facilities Act 
of 1965 had. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator antici- 
pated my question, because I was going to 
refer to the Aiken bill of 2 years ago, 
which had an identical number of co- 
sponsors; and I am sure that the Budget 
Bureau, the administration, and the 
Senator will look upon this ill with 
favor. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Budget Bureau did 
not follow the same track that it followed 
2 years ago, when it opposed the pro- 
posed legislation. The administration 
has recommended some rather minor, 
mild amendments to the pending bill, 
but the success of the original act has 
been little short of astounding. 

I see the Senator from California in 
the Chamber. I believe that his State 
now has 119 applications pending for 
rural water programs. There are over 
4,200 applications from all 50 States. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I wish 
to recall that when the President was 
here many months ago for a luncheon 
with Senators, the President congratu- 
lated Senator AN on this legislation 
and chided the Bureau of the Budget for 
its opposition. 

Mr. AIKEN. He was a very effective 
ally in getting the legislation passed and 
I trust he will be equally effective in get- 
ting early approval of the supplemental 
legislation provided by S. 1504. 

Mr. KUCHEL, He was in a position to 
be helpful. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe the State of 
Texas as well as Mississippi now has 
some over 300 applications pending. 

We hope, and I believe, he will have 
the same enthusiasm for this supple- 
mental legislation that he had for the 
original bill 2 years ago. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED DURING 
; ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of July 13, 1967, 

The VICE PRESIDENT announced 
that on July 14, 1967, he signed the en- 
rolled bill (H.R. 10918) to authorize ap- 
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propriations to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in accordance with section 261 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, which 
had previously been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of July 13, 1967, 

Mr. MUSKIE, from the Committee on 
Public Works, reported favorably, with 
amendments, on July 15, 1967, the bill 
(S. 780) to amend the Clean Air Act to 
improve and expand the authority to con- 
duct or assist research relating to air 
pollutants, to assist in the establishment 
of regional air quality commissions, to 
authorize establishment of standards 
applicable to emissions from establish- 
ments engaged in certain types of indus- 
try, to assist in establishment and main- 
tenance of State programs for annual 
inspections of automobile emission con- 
trol devices, and for other purposes, and 
submitted a report (No. 403) thereon, 
which was printed. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED FACILITIES To Be UNDERTAKEN FOR 
Am NATIONAL GUARD 


A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), reporting, pursuant to law, on pro- 
posed facilities to be undertaken for the 
Air National Guard (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 


REPORT ON DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PROCURE- 
MENT FROM SMALL AND OTHER BUSINESS 
FIRMS 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of De- 

fense (Installations and Logistics), trans- 

mitting, pursuant to law, a report on De- 
partment of Defense procurement from small 
and other business firms, for the period July 
1966-May 1967 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC 
EDUCATION ACT 
A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 

Service Commission, Washington, D.C., trans- 

mitting ‘a draft of proposed legislation to 

amend the District of Columbia Public Ed- 
ucation Act (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution of the Senate of the State of 

Ohio; to the Committee on Finance: 
“OHIO SENATE RESOLUTION 
“To memorialize the Congress of the United 

States to take action to provide the domes- 

tic steel industry with temporary relief 

from the increasing inflow of foreign steel 
imports until equitable and fair competi- 
tion is established 

“Whereas, The members of the Senate of 
the 107th General Assembly of Ohio note, 
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with concern, that imports of foreign steel 
have increased from more than one million 
tons in 1957 to eleven million tons in 1966; 
and 

“Whereas, In 1966 these imports accounted 
for eleven per cent of the total domestic steel 
market; and 

“Whereas, The current world excess steel- 
producing capacity of approximately seventy- 
five million tons and projected facility addi- 
tions for Western Europe and Japan indicate 
that imports will account for an increasingly 
greater share of the domestic steel market in 
the years to come; and 

“Whereas, The current high level of impor- 
tation is largely due to the many actions of 
foreign governments to encourage their steel 
industries to export, coupled with the sig- 
nificantly lower employment costs in those 
countries; and 

“Whereas, If present trends continue, the 
loss of volume caused by the rapidly increas- 
ing imports will pose a serious threat to the 
profitability of the steel industry; and 

“Whereas, A healthy domestic steel indus- 
try is vital to our national security, is instru- 
mental in maintaining a high level of em- 
ployment in Ohio and other steel-producing 
states, and is a significant factor in stemming 
the drain on the United States balance of 
payments; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the members of the Senate 
of the 107th General Assembly of Ohio 
strongly urge the Congress of the United 
States to immediately take all of the neces- 
sary steps to provide the domestic steel in- 
dustry with temporary relief from the in- 
creasing inflow of foreign steel imports until 
equitable and fair competition is established; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Clerk of the Senate 
transmit authenticated copies of this Reso- 
lution to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, the Vice- 
President of the United States, and to each 
Senator and Representative from Ohio in 
the Congress of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 26 
“Relative to mining deposits on public 
lands 


“WHEREAS, The term ‘common varieties’ as 
contained in the Act of Congress of July 23, 
1955 (69 Stat. 368), also commonly known as 
Public Law 167 and as the Common Varieties 
Act, has been misunderstood and is vague 
and uncertain and has misled large numbers 
of persons and firms engaged in good faith in 
prospecting and mining upon the public 
domain; and 

“WHEREAS, The Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the Senate of the United 
States, as stated in its Report No. 1608 dated 
September 19, 1966, to the 89th Congress, 2nd 
Session, found that the act had not been in- 
terpreted or administered in accordance with 
the congressional intent, had given rise to 
many abuses, was imposing inequitable hard- 
ship on bona fide mining men, and because 
of uncertainty as to just what the adminis- 
trative agencies would determine to be a 
common variety, was seriously impeding 
the development of the mineral resources of 
the public domain; and 

“WHEREAS, Many persons and firms in the 
State of California are engaged in mining 
upon the public domain and are or can easily 
be subject to the inequitable hardship men- 
tioned by the Senate Committee; now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States to take such 
action as may be necessary to clarify the 
intent of the Congress in e: Section 
3 of the Act of July 23, 1955 (69 Stat. 368), 
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also commonly known as the Common Va- 
rieties Act; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

A resolution adopted by the American 
Federation of Musicians of the United States 
and Canada, AFL-CIO, praying for the en- 
actment of the Public Television Act of 
1967; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the American 
Federation of Musicians of the United States 
and Canada, AFL-CIO, praying for the en- 
actment of legislation to amend the copy- 
right laws; to the Committee on the Ju- 


diciary. 


RESOLUTION OF LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE OF 
OREGON 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Oregon. I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
resolution will be printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, as follows: 

SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 9 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress Assembled, the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Presi- 
dent of the United States 

We, your memorialists, the Fifty-fourth 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
in legislative session assembled, most respect- 
fully represent as follows: 

Whereas the importance and nutritional 
value of fish and shellfish in the world (fish 
protein concentrate) and the American diet 
are becoming increasingly more important as 
a protein resource; and 

Whereas our federal agencies involved have 
found on three occasions since 1953-54 
that our domestic trawl fish industry was 
being hurt or injured by importations, and 
“yet executive administrative action has not 
been forthcoming to provide this needed pro- 
tection; and 

Whereas the United States domestic fishery 
production has decreased and diminished 
consistently since 1954 to the point of hav- 
ing dropped in world production from second 
place to fifth place (1964) with Norway over- 
taking the United States in 1966; and 

Whereas the domestic fishing industry, 
having been severely criticized for not hav- 
ing upgraded itself has found so doing im- 
possible as long as any and all foreign 
nations can so conveniently ship fishery 
products into the United States; and 

Whereas the United States production of 
these species in 1966 was only 19.2 percent of 
the total United States supply and that from 
imports was 80.8 percent (U.S. DI. Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries Annual Summary, 
“Packaged Fishery Products—1966,” C.F.S. 
No. 4343); and 

Whereas foreign fishing on our coasts and 
importations are one and the same problem, 
and are destroying the domestic trawl in- 
dustry; and 

Whereas the processing plants of Oregon 
are limiting the landings of otter trawled 
seafoods due to the heavy and steadily in- 
creasing imports of similar species; now, 
therefore, 

Be It Resolved by the Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Oregon; 
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(1) The Congress of the United States is 
memorialized to take appropriate action to 
ensure and provide a sound and healthy 
domestic trawl fishery through quota pro- 
tection on such imported products. 

(2) A copy of this memorial shall be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, 
to the Secretary of the Interior and to each 
member of the Oregon Congressional Dele- 
gation. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. RIBICOFF (for himself, Mr. 
BREWSTER, Mr, BROOKE, Mr. CHURCH, 
Mr. CLARK, Mr. Ervin, Mr. Fone, Mr, 
GRUENING, Mr. HARRIS, Mr. INOUYE, 
Mr. Javirs, Mr. KENNEDY of New 
York, Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr, Mc- 
CLELLAN, Mr. McGee, Mr. MCINTYRE, 
Mr. MILLER, Mr. Montoya, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. PELL, and Mr. TYDINGS): 

S. 2116. A bill to establish a commission 
to study the organization and management 
of the executive branch of the Government, 
and to recommend changes necessary or de- 
sirable in the interest of governmental ef- 
ficlency and economy; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Ristcorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FONG (for himself and Mr. 
INOUYE) : 

S. 2117. A bill to authorize Federal Hous- 
ing Administration insurance on loans made 
for the purpose of purchasing fee simple 
titles from lessors, and to allow savings and 
loan associations to purchase such insured 
loans; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Fone when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOMINICKE: 

S. 2118. A bill for the relief of Dr. Joseph E. 
Stapleton; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 2119. A bill for the relief of Dr. Octavio 
Suarez-Murias; and 

S. 2120. A bill for the relief of Mr. Jose D. 
Neugart; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHURCH (for himself and Mr. 
BIBLE): 

S. 2121. A bill to extend the provisions of 
the act of October 23, 1962, relating to relief 
for occupants of certain unpatented mining 
claims; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CHURCH when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. 
Brewster, Mr. Jackson, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of Massachusetts, Mr. MCGEE, 
Mr. PELL, and Mr. RIBICOFF) : 

S. 2122. A bill to provide for scenic devel- 
opment and beautification of the Federal-aid 
highway systems; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Magnuson when he 
introduced the aboye bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. NELSON (for himself, Mr. Mon- 
DALE, Mr. McCartHy, Mr. GRIFFIN, 
Mr. Hart, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. BAYH, 
Mr. Dirksen, Mr. KENNEDY of New 
York, Mr. PROXMIRE, and Mr. Percy); 

S. 2123. A bill to provide for the control 
of the alewife and other fish and aquatic 
animals in the waters of the Great Lakes 
which affect adversely the ecological balance 
of the Great Lakes; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NELSON when he 
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introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 2124. A bill to amend title IT of the Na- 
tional Housing Act to provide home purchase 
assistance, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2125. A bill to assist nonprofit spon- 
sors of low- and moderate-income housing; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MONDALE when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. COOPER: 

S. 2126. A bill to amend the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Cooper when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BAKER: 

S. 2127. A bill to provide assistance to first 
processors of cotton who have suffered sub- 
stantial losses because of the economic im- 
pact of cotton programs of the Department of 
Agriculture, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Baker when he 
introducted the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 2128. A bill to repeal section 315 of the 
Communications Act of 1934 relating to the 
affording of equal time for use of broad- 
casting stations by candidates for public 
office; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HARTKE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


EXECUTIVE REORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT ACT OF 1967 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
establish a Presidential Commission on 
the Reorganization and Management of 
the Executive Branch. I am joined in 
sponsoring the bill by the following 20 
Senators: Senators BREWSTER, BROOKE, 
CHURCH, CLARK, Ervin, FONG, GRUENING, 
HARRIS, INOUYE, Javits, KENNEDY of New 
York, Lone of Missouri, MCCLELLAN, 
McGee, McIntyre, MILLER, MONTOYA, 
Moss, PELL, and TYDINGS. 

America stands on the threshold of a 
new era in her national development. Al- 
though the exact nature of this change 
has not yet emerged, it will be shaped by 
the twin revolutions of our time—the 
revolution in technology and the revolu- 
tion in human aspirations. 

Both revolutions will touch every city, 
town, and farm in America, as well as 
each man, woman, and child. For we 
are, in the fullest sense of the words, 
both a nation and a community. Never 
before have Americans in so many dif- 
ferent communities and different situa- 
tions shared so many common concerns. 

Clearly, then, we have a deep respon- 
sibility to organize for the future if 
America is to fulfill her promise. And 
the first step in such an effort is to re- 
assess our highest institutions of govern- 
ment with a view toward organizing 
them into a modern and effective sys- 
tem for achieving our national goals and 
purposes. 

We have done this from time to time 
with notable success. The time is now 
ripe to conduct such an inquiry again. 

Today we face a modern version of the 
dilemma that Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt described when he said: 
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The principal object of every government 
all over the world seems to have been to im- 
pose the ideas of the last generation on the 
present one. That is all wrong. 


In the America of the 1960’s, new and 
fresh ideas are making their way into 
government. Our many new programs 
attest to this fact. But our efforts at im- 
proving the organizational framework 
in which these programs must operate 
have not kept pace. The result is that 
we are imposing the executive structure 
of the past generation on the ideas of 
the present one. And that, too, is all 
wrong. 

This dilemma is an almost daily ex- 
perience of any government, agency, or 
institution—public or private—that tries 
to make its way through the maze of 
Federal programs. 

In an effort to respond to our many 
new problems, Washington has increased 
the size, number, and variety of its pro- 
grams. For example: 

Since 1955, the Federal budget has 
doubled. We will spend an estimated $135 
billion in fiscal year 1968, compared with 
expenditures of $64 billion just 13 years 
ago. 

Although much of the increase has oc- 
curred in defense, the largest rate of in- 
crease has been in programs affecting 
the everyday life of the individual citi- 
zen. Educational expenditures have in- 
creased from $377 million in fiscal 1955 
to almost $3 billion in fiscal 1968. Spend- 
ing for health, labor, and welfare has in- 
creased from $2 billion in 1955 to more 
than $11 billion in fiscal 1968. 

Our Federal grant programs also have 
grown. As of January 1966, we had 162 
major programs under 399 separate au- 
thorizations and categories. And the last 
session of Congress enacted 21 new 
health programs, 17 new educational 
programs, 15 new economic development 
programs, 12 new programs to meet the 
problems of our cities, 4 new programs 
for manpower training, and 17 new re- 
source development programs. 

Manpower programs alone have in- 
creased eightfold since 1961, but they are 
administered by 10 separate organiza- 
tional units in three independent de- 
partments. 

Programs to improve the natural en- 
vironment are conducted by 18 separate 
agencies. 

Thus, the net result of our efforts often 
is confusion, frustration, and delay. Good 
ideas have withered on the bureaucratic 
vine because we have not taken the time 
to clear out the underbrush. We have 
relied too heavily on the programmatic 
approach to solving our common prob- 
lems and not enough on the systematic 
approach. We have spent too much time 
responding to crises and not enough 
time anticipating them. As a result, we 
have often acted in great haste—and 
with great waste. 

The bill establishing a Commission on 
the Reorganization and Management of 
the Executive Branch addresses itself to 
this important problem. 

The bill recognizes that the purpose 
of reorganization is to improve the qual- 
ity of our Government; and that three 
distinct factors must be considered in 
any reorganization effort—goals, struc- 
ture, and management. Thus, the Com- 
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mission would be charged with three 
main functions: 

First. Assessing the present and future 
goals of our country by reviewing our 
problems, resources, and capabilities. 

Second. Making appropriate recom- 
mendations to improve the quality and 
structure of the executive branch and 
the quality of the coordination between 
and within executive agencies in order 
to attain those goals. 

Third. Appraising the current status 
of administrative management with a 
view toward proposing reforms, new pro- 
cedures and facilities to improve the 
conduct of Government services. 

The bill is founded on the premise 
that executive organization and manage- 
ment are the legitimate concerns and 
responsibilities of both the President and 
the Congress. Accordingly, the bill would 
grant the President the power to ap- 
point all nine members of the Commis- 
sion, and would grant Congress the 
power to set the goals of the Commis- 
sion. The bill would leave the Commis- 
sion free to choose the methods it would 
use to accomplish its purposes. 

The bill would not result in improper 
interference in the management of the 
executive branch or attempt to dictate 
the functions and activities the execu- 
tive branch may engage in. Its primary 
purpose is to assist the President in car- 
rying out his constitutional responsibil- 
ity to coordinate and manage the execu- 
tive branch in the most effective manner. 

This legislative proposal is an out- 
growth of issues raised during recent 
year-long hearings on the Federal role 
in urban affairs by the Subcommittee on 
Executive Reorganization of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. In 
surveying the Federal activities de- 
signed to meet the problems described by 
more than 100 witnesses, the subcom- 
mittee learned that the city was far more 
than a geographic concept. It was a mir- 
ror of the American future. For this 
reason, I believe that the matter of re- 
organization must include more than 
the agencies and departments that have 
specific jurisdictions in urban areas. It 
must include our entire executive struc- 
ture and all the problems it confronts. 

We have made some major organiza- 
tional changes in recent years. Three 
new agencies of Government have been 
established. There is the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, which is conducting 
the war on poverty; the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, which 
is dealing with some problems of our 
cities both large and small; and the De- 
partment of Transportation, which has 
brought under one roof for the first time 
core of the Federal activities in this 

eld. 

Other agencies have experienced reor- 
ganization on a smaller scale. The Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Executive Reorga- 
nization has received more than a dozen 
reorganization plans resulting in 
changes in such important areas as wa- 
ter pollution and public health services. 

Numerous executive branch commis- 
sions and task forces have reviewed im- 
portant areas of our national life, and 
there have been specific proposals to es- 
tablish other new departments. In addi- 
tion, the Bureau of the Budget has insti- 
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tuted a planning-programing-budgeting 
system in order to bring together the 
functions of planning and budgeting. 

But so far we have only looked at the 
parts. We have not carried this effort to 
the executive branch as a whole. 

Mr. President, change is the largest 
single factor in American life today. 

Our lives are strikingly different from 
those of our parents. And our children’s 
lives will show an even greater contrast 
when compared with our own. Man’s 
enormous curiosity about his environ- 
ment and his capacity to master rather 
than submit to his fate has lighted hun- 
dreds of new horizons and increased the 
range of human freedom and opportu- 
nity. 

Government must encourage and ex- 
pand this freedom and opportunity. And 
a government that is organized in terms 
of our future needs and problems, a goy- 
ernment that can anticipate and adjust 
to change without losing its traditional 
values, a government that can achieve 
systematic solutions to our common 
problems, is our best hope of guarantee- 
ing this freedom and opportunity. 

But let us also realize the limits of or- 
ganization. It cannot replace the human 
factor—the individual judgment that 
often determines the success or failure 
of our programs and strategies. But the 
proper organization—one that takes into 
account goals, structure, and manage- 
ment—can provide a creative climate in 
which fresh ideas and concepts will pre- 
vail and dedicated individuals will seek 
to enter our public service. And this cli- 
mate, by contributing to the quality and 
character of our Government, can be the 
basis of great achievements. 

Mr. President, we would be wise to 
keep in mind some cogent thoughts 
written on the subject of improving the 
machinery of government which are 
very applicable: 

Throughout our history we have paused 
now and then to see how well the spirit and 
purpose of our nation is working out in the 
machinery of everyday government with a 
view to making such modifications and im- 
provements as prudence and the spirit of 
progress might suggest. Our Government was 
the first to set up in its formal Constitution 
a method of amendment, and the spirit of 
America has been from the beginning of our 
history the spirit of progressive changes to 
meet conditions shifting perhaps more rap- 
idly here than elsewhere in the world. 

Since the Civil War, as the tasks and re- 
sponsibilities of our Government have 
grown with the growth of the Nation in 
sweep and power, some notable attempts 
have been made to Keep our administrative 
system abreast of the new times. 

Now we face again the problem of govern- 
mental readjustment. ... There is room for 
vast increase in our national productivity 
and there is much bitter wrong to set right 
in neglected ways of human life. There is 
need for improvement of our governmental 
machinery to meet new conditions and to 
make us ready for the problems just ahead. 

Facing one of the most troubled periods 
in all the troubled history of mankind, we 
wish to set our affairs in the very best pos- 
sible order to make the best use of all our 
national resources and to make good our 
democratic claims, If America fails, the hopes 
and dreams of democracy over all the world 
go down. We shall not fail in our task and 
our responsibility, but we cannot live upon 
our laurels alone. We seek modern types of 
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management in National Government best 
fitted for the stern situations we are bound 
to meet, both at home and elsewhere 

The efficiency of government rests upon 
two factors: the consent of the governed and 
good management. In a democracy consent 
may be achieved readily, though not with- 
out some effort, as it is the cornerstone of 
the Constitution. Efficient management in a 
democracy is a factor of peculiar significance. 

Administrative efficiency is not merely a 
matter of paper clips, time clocks, and stand- 
ardized economies of motion. These are but 
minor gadgets. Real efficiency goes much 
deeper down. It must be built into the struc- 
ture of a government just as it is built intoa 
piece of machinery. 

In proceeding to the reorganization of the 
Government it is important to keep promi- 
nently before us the ends of reorganization. 
Too close a view of machinery must not cut 
off from sight the true purpose of efficient 
management, Economy is not the only ob- 
jective, though reorganization is the first 
step to savings; the elimination of duplica- 
tion and contradictory policies is not the 
only objective, though the new organization 
will be simple and symmetrical; higher sal- 
aries and better jobs are not the only objec- 
tives, though these are necessary; better 
business methods and fiscal controls are not 
the only objectives, though these too are de- 
manded. There is but one grand purpose, 
namely, to make democracy work today in 
our National Government; that is, to make 
our Government an up-to-date, efficient and 
effective instrument for carrying out the will 
of the Nation. 


This inspired statement of the role of 
proper executive management—with its 
striking implications for today—comes 
from the introduction to the Report of 
the President’s Committee on Adminis- 
trative Management which was submit- 
ted to the Congress by President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, January 12, 1937. 

Thirty years have passed since that 
statement was written. But we are still 
grappling with the same basic issues: 
How do we keep our Federal Govern- 
ment an alive, responsive instrument of 
national policy? How do we insure that it 
is organized effectively to deal with the 
Nation’s needs. 

The Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion and Management of the Executive 
Branch would explore these issues in 
great depth. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this bill be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2116) to establish a com- 
mission to study the organization and 
management of the executive branch of 
the Government, and to recommend 
changes necessary or desirable in the in- 
terest of governmental efficiency and 
economy, introduced by Mr. Rrsicorr 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


S. 2116 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Executive Re- 
organization and Management Act of 1967”. 
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FINDINGS OF FACT AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 
Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that there 
are more than 150 departments, agencies, 
boards, commissions, bureaus, and other or- 
ganizations in the Executive Branch engaged 
in performing the functions of Government; 
that such a proliferation of governmental 
units tends to produce a lack of coordination 
between them and overlapping, conflict and 
duplication of effort among them; that the 
President and the Congress need additional 
tools and procedures to exercise better super- 
vision and direction over so large a number 
of governmental establishments; and that 
improved organizational structure and man- 
agerial techniques would permit the Presi- 
dent to carry out more effectively the Con- 
stitutional mandate that he coordinate and 
manage the Executive Branch in accordance 
with the laws enacted by the Congress. 

(b) The Congress declares that is the re- 
sponsibility of the President, in conform- 
ance with policy set forth by Congress, to 
administer the executive branch effectively 
and economically, and that it is the joint 
responsibility of the President and the Con- 
gress to provide an executive organizational 
structure which will permit the efficient and 
economical discharge of the duties imposed 
upon the President by the Constitution. 

COMMISSION ESTABLISHED 

Sec. 3. (a) To assist the President in the 
discharge of his constitutional responsibil. 
ities, there is hereby established the Com- 
mission on the Reorganization and Manage- 
ment of the Executive Branch (referred to 
hereinafter as the Commission“). The Com- 
mission shall be composed of nine members 
appointed by the President from persons 
holding office in Government and persons in 
private life who are specially qualified by 
training and experience to perform the 
duties of the Commission. The President 
shall designate a Chairman and a Vice Chair- 
man of the Commission from its member- 
ship. 

(b) Five members of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum. A vacancy in the mem- 
bership of the Commission shall not affect 
its powers, but shall be filled in the same 
manner in which the original appointment 
was made. 

(c) Members of the Commission appointed 
from private life shall receive compensation 
at the rate of $100 per diem when engaged 
in the actual performance of duties of the 
Commission, Members of the Commission 
who are Members of Congress or officers of 
the executive branch of the Government 
shall serve without compensation in addi- 
tion to that received for their services as 
Members of Congress or officers of the execu- 
tive branch. All members of the Commis- 
sion shall be reimbursed for travel, subsist- 
ence, and other necessary expenses actu- 
ally incurred by them in the performance 
of the duties of the Commission. 

(d) For the purposes of chapter 11, title 
18, United States Code, a member of the 
Commission appointed from private life shall 
be deemed to be a special Government 
employee. 

DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 4. (a) The Commission shall analyze 
and assess the present organization, coordi- 
nation, and management of all departments, 
agencies, boards, commissions, bureaus, in- 
dependent establishments, and other organi- 
zations in the executive branch to ascertain 
what modifications and innovations in their 
structure and administration are required to 
realize the purposes of this Act. 

(b) It shall be the function of the Com- 
mission to— 

(1) recommend appropriate reorganiza- 
tions within the executive branch to reflect 
present and anticipated needs, capabilities 
and potentialities of the Government and 
the Nation; 
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(2) evaluate the extent and quality of co- 
ordination between and within organizations 
in the executive branch in order to propose 
measures to insure the maximum degree of 
cooperation and consistency in governmental 
action; and 

(3) appraise the current status of adminis- 
trative management in the executive branch 
with a view to proposing reforms and new 
procedures, techniques, and facilities which 
will improve the conduct of Government 
service, 

(c) The Commission shall complete its 
study and investigation 18 months after the 
date of its appointment. Within 60 days 
after the completion of such study and in- 
vestigation the Commission shall transmit 
to the President and to the Congress a report 
of its findings and recommendations, Upon 
the transmission of such report, the Com- 
mission shall cease to exist. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commission shall have 
power to appoint and fix the compensation of 
an Executive Director and other personnel 
as it deems advisable, without regard to the 
provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
governing appointments in the competitive 
service, and the provisions of chapter 51 
and subchapter III of chapter 53 of such 
title relating to classification and General 
Schedule pay rates. 

(b) The Commission may procure tem- 
porary and intermittent services of experts 
and consultants to the same extent as is 
authorized for the departments by section 
3109 of title 5, United States Code, but at 
rates not to exceed $75 per diem for in- 
dividuals. 

(c) To carry out the provisions of this 
Act, the Commission or any duly authorized 
subcommittee or member thereof, may hold 
such hearings; act at such times and places; 
administer such oaths; and require, by sub- 
poena or otherwise, the attendance and testi- 
mony of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, records, correspondence, 
memoranda, papers, and documents, as the 
Commission or such subcommittee or mem- 
ber may deem advisable. Subpoenas may be 
issued under the signature of the Chairman 
of the Commission, the Chairman of any 
such subcommittee, or any duly designated 
member, and may be served by any person 
designated by such Chairman, or member. 
The provisions of section 102 to 104, inclusive, 
of the Revised Statutes (U.S.C. title 2, secs. 
192-194), shall apply in the case of any 
failure of any witness to comply with any 
subpoena or to testify when summoned under 
authority of this section. 

(d) To enter into contracts or other 
agreements with Federal agencies, private 
firms, institutions, and individuals for the 
conduct of research or surveys. 

(e) Subject to the requirements of na- 
tional security, the Commission is authorized 
to secure directly from any executive depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
office, independent establishment, or instru- 
mentality, information, suggestions, esti- 
mates, and statistics for the purpose of this 
Act: and each such department, bureau, 
agency, board, commission, office, independ- 
ent establishment, or instrumentality is 
authorized and directed to furnish such 
information, suggestions, estimates, and sta- 
tistics directly to the Commission, upon 
request made by the Chairman or Vice Chair- 
man. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Commission such sums 
as may be required to carry out the provi- 
sions of this Act. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend my able colleague, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Connect- 
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icut, for his persuasive comments on the 
need for reform of administrative prac- 
tices in the executive branch. As the 
Senator knows, I have long advocated 
such a step and am now the sponsor 
of a bill (S. 47) to establish a Commis- 
sion on the Operation of the Executive 
Branch very similar to the one proposed 
today. 

As my colleague convincingly observed, 
this decade has witnessed an infusion of 
new ideas and approaches into our Fed- 
eral Government. It has also brought an 
unparalleled proliferation of new pro- 
grams and a rapid expansion of old ones. 
The result, unfortunately, has too often 
been disorder, duplication, and delay. 

As the Senator noted, today there are 
over 400 grant programs and component 
parts that are administered by more 
than 150 departments, agencies, and 
bureaus. In such a confusing welter, the 
need for coordination and consolidation 
is obvious. In fact, it is more than obvi- 
ous, it is of the utmost urgency. For, 
while America is a wealthy country, it is 
faced at home and abroad with a number 
of immediate and expensive challenges. 
We simply can no longer afford the waste 
endemic in an unreviewed bureaucratic 
growth. Neither can we afford to further 
delay effective treatment of such press- 
ing ills as slums housing, unemployment, 
and poverty. To do so would be to invite 
disaster. 

The distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut also remarked on the recent 
organizational changes the executive 
branch has made in an attempt to bring 
order out of what is often chaos. As a 
former Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, he is unusually well quali- 
fied to comment on the strength and 
limitations of such reforms. I join with 
him in saying that while many of these 
reforms have wrought improvements, 
much more must be done. A thorough 
review of administrative practices and 
organizational structure is required. We 
have looked at bits and pieces for too 
long. It is time we examined the execu- 
tive branch as a whole. This is the only 
way the interrelationship of the parts 
can be improved. 

Mr. President, I also concur with the 
view that, while nothing can replace the 
value of individual initiative and insight, 
a sound organization structure is needed 
to provide the creative environment so 
necessary for flexible and responsive 
programs. 

While both of us are agreed that a 
comprehensive review is the surest 
method of encouraging imaginative ad- 
ministrative practices, we differ some- 
what on the mechanism of creating the 
study commission. For example, it is im- 
portant that we specify that the Com- 
mission be completely bipartisan and in- 
clude members from Congress, as well 
as members from the executive branch 
and private life. Only in this way can 
complete public confidence and support 
be assured It is also advisable that in- 
terim reports be required in order to 
keep Congress fully informed and to in- 
sure that the data is properly collated. 

But these differences are not as im- 
portant as the common purpose which 
unites us. Forty-one other Senators have 
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cosponsored my bill. I am sure others 
will support the proposal of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut. 
Thus, to use a popular phrase, a con- 
sensus is developing. Such a consensus 
augurs well for the implementation of 
new and revitalized administrative pro- 
cedures that will breathe life into mori- 
bund programs and give the taxpayers 
full value for their dollar. And the prom- 
ises of the past might yet become the 
reality of the future. 

Mr. President, Friday, July 7, marked 
the 20th anniversary of the signing of 
the bill establishing the first Hoover 
Commission. Six years later the second 
Hoover Commission was created. Twelve 
long years have passed since that group 
submitted its report. The problems which 
led to its creation have not all been 
solved. Still others have arisen. Overlap- 
ping and wasteful programs still sap the 
strength of government efforts to im- 
prove the quality of American life. As my 
colleague from Connecticut observed, we 
are faced not with the need to create a 
rigid and timeless hierarchy, but with 
the need to insure that the executive 
branch will be a flexible and responsive 
instrument of national policy. 

As Oliver Wendell Holmes once said: 

We must remember that the machinery 
of government would not work if it were 
not allowed a little play in its joints. 


Mr. President, I commend the junior 
Senator from Connecticut for his con- 
cern and his determination to deal with 
one of the most pressing needs of Amer- 
ican Government. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the comments of the Senator 
from Kansas. This bill introduced by 
the Senator from Kansas with many co- 
sponsors is also a step in the same di- 
rection that many of us are seeking to 
go, recognizing the great changes that 
must take place in the executive branch. 

It is my intention to hold hearings on 
both the bill of the Senator from Kan- 
sas and my bill. It is my feeling that out 
of these hearings there will come a 
measure incorporating features of the 
proposal of the Senator from Kansas 
and my proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRA- 
TION INSURANCE ON LOANS 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, in Hawaii 
and in other States, some homeowners do 
not own fee-simple title to the land on 
which their homes are located. Instead, 
they own merely a long-term leasehold. 
This situation arises because in some 
cases the owners of the land were not 
willing to sell or the lessee did not wish 
to purchase the fee-simple title at the 
time the homes were constructed. 

Leasing land to homeowners has been 
a prevailing practice in Hawaii where 
much of the land is owned by large 
estates. By a recently enacted law of the 
Hawaiian legislature, leaseholders will 
have an opportunity to purchase their 
leaseholds. 
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However, as much as the leaseholders 
desires to purchase the fee-simple title 
to the land on which they are leasing, 
they will find it difficult to finance the 
purchase. Unless they can pay cash for 
the purchase, it is necessary for them to 
either refinance their existing home 
mortgages or place second mortgages on 
the properties in order to obtain loans 
for this purpose. 

Frequently, refinancing an existing 
mortgage results in increasing the inter- 
est paid on the mortgage. Or, refinancing 
can be even more expensive where the 
homeowner takes out a second mortgage. 
The interest rate on conventional second 
mortgages generally is much higher than 
on first mortgages. The increased ex- 
pense makes it difficult for the home- 
owners to purchase from the lessors the 
fee-simple title. 

To assist these homeowners, my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the junior Sena- 
tor from Hawaii [Mr. DANIEL K. INOUYE], 
and I introduce this bill which would 
add a new section 235 to the National 
Housing Act. The new section would au- 
thorize the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion to insure loans made by private 
lending institutions to finance the pur- 
chase by homeowners of fee-simple title 
to property on which their homes are 
located. 

Clearly, insurance of loans for the pur- 
chase of fee-simple title as proposed by 
the bill would provide a source of credit 
to homeowners at reasonable cost. It 
would also obviate the need for refinanc- 
ing of an existing mortgage. 

There are some limitations on a loan 
which could be insured under the pro- 
visions of the bill. First, it would be 
limited to an amount of not more than 
$10,000, or the cost of purchasing the 
fee-simple title, whichever is less. Sec- 
ond, it would be limited to an amount 
which, when added to any outstanding 
indebtednes related to the property, 
would create a total outstanding indebt- 
edness that would not exceed the 
amount of an insured first mortgage 
which would be used to purchase the 
home if the entire property were being 
purchased. Third, the interest rate on a 
loan could not exceed a maximum of 6 
percent of the unpaid principal or a rate 
prescribed by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. Finally, the term of the 
loan could not be longer than 20 years. 

In order to permit savings and loan as- 
sociations to invest in the proposed FHA- 
insured loans for the purchase of fee- 
simple title, section 2 of the bill would 
amend section 5(c) of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Act of 1933. Under the present 
law these associations are limited to the 
purchase of first-lien loans. The amend- 
ment in the bill would permit these lend- 
ers to purchase the FHA-insured loans 
authorized by the bill. 

Mr. President, this bill is needed by 
homeowners on leased land. It is a meri- 
torious measure and deserves speedy 
approval by this body. 

I respectfully urge such action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the bill be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
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ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2117) to authorize Fed- 
eral Housing Administration insurance 
on loans made for the purpose of pur- 
chasing fee simple titles from lessors, 
and to allow savings and loan associa- 
tions to purchase such insured loans, in- 
troduced by Mr. Fone (for himself and 
Mr. Inouye), was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

S. 2117 


A bill to authorize Federal Housing Admin- 
istration insurance on loans made for the 
purpose of purchasing fee simple titles 
from lessors, and to allow savings and loan 
associations to purchase such insured 
loans. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title II 
of the National Housing Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“PURCHASE OF FEE SIMPLE TITLE FROM LESSORS 


“Sec. 235. (a) The Secretary i. authorized, 
upon such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe, to make commitments to insure 
and to insure loans made by financial insti- 
tutions for the purpose of financing pur- 
chases by homeowners of the fee simple 
title to property on which their homes are 
located. 


“(b) As used in this section— 

“(1) the term ‘financial institution’ means 
a lender approved by the Secretary as eligi- 
ble for insurance under section 2 or a mort- 
gagee approved under section 203 (b) (1); 
and 


“(2) the term ‘homeowner’ means a lessee 
under a long-term ground lease. 

“(c) To be eligible for insurance under 
this section, a loan shall— 

“(1) relate to property on which there is 
located a dwelling designed principally for 
a one-, two-, three-, or four-family resi- 
dence; 

“(2) not exceed the cost of purchasing the 
fee simple title, or $10,000 per family unit, 
whichever is the lesser; 

“(3) be limited to an amount which when 
added to any outstanding indebtedness re- 
lated to the property (as determined by the 
Secretary) creates a total outstanding in- 
debtedness which does not exceed the mort- 
gage limits prescribed in section 203(b); 

“(4) bear interest at not to exceed a rate 
prescribed by the Secretary, but not in ex- 
cess of 6 per centum per annum of the 
amount of the principal obligation out- 
standing at any time and such other charges 
(including such service charge, appraisal, in- 
spection, and other fees) as may be approved 
by the Secretary; 

“(5) have a maturity satisfactory to the 
Secretary, but not to exceed twenty years 
from the beginning of amortization of the 
loan or three-quarters of the remaining eco- 
nomic life of the home, whichever is the 
lesser; and 

“(6) comply with such other terms, condi- 
tions, and restrictions as the Secretary may 
prescribe. 

„(d) The provisions of paragraphs (3), 
(5), (6), (7), (8), and (10) of section 220 
(h) shall be applicable to loans insured un- 
der this section and, as applied to loans in- 
sured under this section, references in those 
paragraphs to ‘home improvement loans’ and 
this subsection’ shall be construed to refer 
to loans insured under this section 238.“ 

Src. 2. Section 5(c) of the Home Owners 
Loan Act of 1933 is amended by adding im- 
mediately before the last paragraph the fol- 


lowing paragraph: 
“Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
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this subsection, an association may invest in 
loans or obligations, or interests therein, as 
to which the association has the benefit of 
insurance under section 235 of the National 
Housing Act, or of a commitment or agree- 
ment therefor, and such investments shall 
not be included in any percentage of assets 
or other percentage referred to in this sub- 
section.” 


EXTENSION OF MINING CLAIMS OC- 
CUPANCY ACT 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, on be- 
half of myself and the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], a 
bill to extend the act of October 23, 1962 
(72 Stat. 1127), relating to the residen- 
tial occupancy of unpatented mining 
claims. 

Unless we extend it, Mr. President, the 
act will expire this October, and with it 
a method of relief for many individuals 
in the West who make their homes on un- 
patented mining claims. The act gives 
the Secretary of the Interior a full kit of 
legal tools and the discretion, when the 
public interest will not be injured, to per- 
mit persons who live on mining claims 
for residential purposes who were in pos- 
session at least 7 years prior to July 23, 
1962, where this is a principal home for 
them, and their claim has been invali- 
dated or relinquished, to continue to re- 
side in their home. 

It has been a tradition in the moun- 
tain West that a private citizen may go 
upon the public lands, to stake a mining 
claim, and thereafter to have and retain 
a possessory interest immune to inter- 
ference from anyone. The power of the 
Government to challenge the validity of 
a mining claim has been recognized, but 
the Government traditionally has inter- 
fered little, and locators and their suc- 
cessors in interest have felt secure in 
their right to possession. 

The act provides relief where it would 
be a hardship for these people to give up 
the homes they have constructed and 
improved over the years. 

Because the Public Land Law Review 
Commission is making an extensive and 
thorough study of public land problems, 
the expiration date of the proposed ex- 
tension is designated as 1 year after the 
Commission makes its final report. The 
report is due by December 31, 1968. 

As chairman of the Senate Public 
Lands Subcommittee it is my intention 
to schedule hearings on the proposed 
amendment at an early date. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2121) to extend the pro- 
visions of the act of October 23, 1962, 
relating to relief for occupants of cer- 
tain unpatented mining claims, intro- 
duced by Mr. CHURCH (for himself and 
Mr. BIBLE), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


A BILL FOR SCENIC DEVELOPMENT 
AND BEAUTIFICATION OF THE IN- 
TERSTATE AND SCENIC HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk, for appropriate refer- 
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ence, a bill to improve and simplify the 
Highway Beautification Act of 1965. 

Mr. President, the 89th Congress en- 
acted a bill to help make driving more 
relaxing, more enjoyable, and more safe. 
With this new law one would supposedly 
be free to enjoy the countryside unmar- 
red by man’s visual pollution of the 
scenery, and he would be able to see im- 
portant informational aids without the 
need for a time-consuming, frustrating, 
and often dangerous search through a 
hodgepodge clutter of signs created for 
the very purpose of diverting the harried 
driver's attention. These are admirable 
goals and many Congressmen hoped 
these goals would be achieved by the 1965 
act. 

However, there has been extensive 
comment throughout the Nation that the 
1935 law, which we all knew was not 
perfect, is indeed not workable. Up until 
a month ago, no State had yet signed an 
agreement with the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to implement the 1965 law— 
apparently two States have signed up in 
the last 2 weeks. This is indication 
enough that the law, in its present form, 
enjoys little support—it certainly has 
had little effect. 

In 1961 in a special message to Con- 
gress, President Kennedy said: 

The Interstate Highway System was in- 
tended, among other purposes, to enable 
more Americans to more easily see more of 
their country. It is a beautiful country, The 
System was not intended to provide a large 
and unreimbursed measure of benefits to the 
billboard industry, whose structures tend to 
detract from both the beauty and the safety 
of the routes they line. Their messages are 
not, as so often claimed, primarily for the 
convenience of the motorist whose view they 
block. Some two-thirds of such advertising 
is for national products, and is dominated 
by a handful of large advertisers to whom 
the Interstate System has provided a great 
windfall. 


The bill I introduce today is intended 
to improve and simplify the Highway 
Beautification Act of 1965. It would ini- 
tially protect fewer miles than specified 
by the 1965 law, but is intended to pro- 
tect them well and to provide a solid 
foundation and a high standard for the 
States to build upon to advance their own 
laws for scenic development and beauti- 
fication of their roadsides. I believe this 
bill would provide the degree of roadside 
protection and scenic development and 
beautification that the public has been 
led to expect. 

Earlier this session, I introduced S. 539 
to remove the mandatory compensation 
feature of the 1965 law. The bill I in- 
troduce today takes advantage of the 
comments I have received concerning 
that bill as well as comments received 
about similar bills introduced in Con- 


gress. 

Under the bill, the new 41,000-mile 
Interstate System, which will be com- 
pleted in less than a decade at a cost 
of over $40 billion, will be fully protected. 
This is a new highway network, and be- 
cause much of it is yet to be completed, 
the billboard and junkyard investment 
along its length is relatively minimal. 

In addition, the bill provides that each 
State would designate 10 percent or more 
of its total mileage of primary and sec- 
ondary highways as scenic roads. The 
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scenic road system would be protected 
in lieu of the entire Federal-aid primary 
system as contemplated by the 1965 law. 
This approach was chosen because most 
of the primary highways are several dec- 
ades old and much of the roadsides are 
occupied by commercial strip develop- 
ments, including extensive investments 
in both billboards and junkyards. The 
expense of relocating or removing bill- 
boards and junkyards along these road- 
sides will not, in many cases, really 
improve the roadsides since the other 
commercial developments would remain. 

Mr. President, I believe we would all 
agree that each State is a better judge 
about which of its many miles are scenic 
than is Congress. Therefore, the bill pro- 
vides that the States select highways 
which they consider the most scenic sub- 
ject to some commonsense guidelines 
specified in the bill. Some States, par- 
ticularly those well endowed by a boun- 
tiful nature, will undoubtedly designate 
considerably more mileage than the 
minimum called for by my bill. In this 
latter situation, the bill provides for a 
small bonus in Federal assistance for 
new construction. 

The so-called superbillboard far re- 
moved from the roadway yet so large 
that they are visible to the traveler was 
not guarded against in the 1965 act. Be- 
cause this type of billboard presents a 
problem of serious dimensions, it was 
decided to include a provision in the bill 
which provides Federal control where the 
State decides that such signs should be 
regulated. 

Most of the States have authority, by 
virtue of their constitutions, to require 
the removal of billboards after a just 
amortization period without the neces- 
sity of restoring to eminent domain, The 
bill I have introduced today will allow 
the States to provide for effective control 
of the erection and maintenance of bill- 
boards along the Interstate System and 
the scenic road system by the method 
most suited to the laws of the particular 
State. 

There is nothing new or radical to be 
found in this provision. Prior to the pres- 
ent act, some 25 States agreed to con- 
trol billboards along Interstate High- 
ways, the vast majority doing so through 
their police power. The present act pro- 
vides a 10-percent loss of Federal aid for 
any greater use of the police power by 
these States, while other States are 
penalized for using such powers at all. 
In effect this section of the bill says that 
if the States compensate for removal, the 
billboards must be removed within 2 
years after becoming nonconforming. If, 
however, the States choose not to pay 
compensation, the Federal Government 
will compensate the billboard owner by 
allowing the billboard to remain intact 
for 5 years after becoming nonconform- 
ing. 

A major deterrent to effective imple- 
mentation of the 1965 act will be the cost 
involved. The Secretary of Transporta- 
tion has estimated that it will cost $558,- 
610,000 to remove nonconforming bill- 
boards. These costs would be substan- 
tially reduced if States having the power 
to remove billboards without compensa- 
tion were allowed to exercise that power. 
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Another factor in costs which should not 
be overlooked here is the reduction in 
costs that would result by including only 
a portion of the secondary and primary 
systems in the act, as this bill would do. 
Although less mileage will be controlled, 
it will be more effective than at present. 

In addition, this subsection will allow 
the States to avoid problems of discrimi- 
nation arising under the present act. 
Difficulties result when a State, under its 
police powers, removes billboards from 
secondary highways without paying com- 
pensation, but is at the same time obliged 
under Federal law—or lose 10 percent of 
its Federal highway assistance—to com- 
pensate billboard owners for signs re- 
moved along interstate and primary 
roads. Suppose, for example, that a State 
decides to control billboards on high- 
Ways not encompassed in the 1965 Fed- 
eral act. The State may order removal 
without offering to compensate. Mean- 
while billboard owners with displays on 
interstate highways must be compensated 
under the Federal act. The result is that 
two billboard owners in the same State 
receive different treatment. A serious 
question of equal protection arises. The 
State may find itself faced with an ex- 
pensive lawsuit. The effect of the Federal 
law is to stifle and to inhibit the States 
in the exercise of their powers in the in- 
terest of public safety and welfare. 

Much of the recent controversy over 
the interpretation of the 1965 act has 
centered around the interpretation of 
“customary use.” 

This bill would remove the provision 
in the 1965 law which requires that the 
Secretary of Transportation determine, 
by agreement with the several States, 
the size, lighting, and spacing of out- 
door advertising signs in accordance 
with “customary use.” The “customary 
use” requirement written into the 1965 
beautification law is a contradiction in 
terms and an illusory goal. As I said in 
Congress on March 25, 1966: 

If customary use had always been con- 


sistent with roadside safety and beauty, there 
would be little need for this legislation. 


Another source of dispute has been the 
inclusion of commercial and industrial 
areas in the coverage of the act. These 
are areas where billboards inevitably 
flourish. The cost of removal to the Gov- 
ernment or to the owner would be tre- 
mendous. Furthermore, there exists the 
possibility of attempted circumvention 
of the law by virtue of zoning certain 
areas as commercial or industrial. This 
bill proposes to eliminate all reference 
to commercial and industrial areas and 
provides the States with the option of 
excluding all incorporated municipali- 
ties so long as the Secretary of Trans- 
portation agrees that such exclusion is 
not contrary to the broad national pol- 
icy outlined in the act. 

I hope this proposal will receive early 
consideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post, together with a brief analysis 
of the bill, and the text of the bill be 
printed in the Recorp at the close of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
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ferred; and, without objection, the bill, 
editorial, and analysis of the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2122) to provide for scenic 
development and beautification of the 
Federal-aid highway systems, introduced 
by Mr. Macnuson (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


S. 2122 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Highway Beautifica- 
tion Act of 1967.” 

TITLE I 

Sec. 101. Section 131 of title 23, United 

States Code, is revised to read as follows: 


§ 131. Control of outdoor advertising 

(a) The Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares that the erection and maintenance of 
outdoor advertising signs, displays, and de- 
vices in areas adjacent to the Interstate 
System and scenic road system designated 
pursuant to subsections (d) and (e) should 
be controlled in order to protect the public 
investment in such highways, to promote 
the safety and recreational value of public 
travel, to insure that information in the spe- 
cific interest of the traveling public is pre- 
sented safely and effectively, and to preserve 
natural beauty. 

(b) Federal-aid highway funds apportioned 
on or after January 1, 1970, to any State 
which the Secretary determines has not made 
provision for effective control of the erec- 
tion and maintenance along the Interstate 
System and the scenic road system, desig- 
nated pursuant to subsections (d) and (e), 
of outdoor advertising signs, displays, and de- 
vices which are within six hundred and 
sixty feet of the nearest edge of the right- 
of-way and visible from the main traveled 
way of the system, shall be reduced by 
amounts equal to 10 per centum of the 
amounts which would otherwise be appor- 
tioned to such State under section 104 of 
this title, until such time as such State shall 
provide for such effective control. Any 
amount which is withheld from apportion- 
ment to any State hereunder shall be reap- 
portioned to the other States. Whenever he 
determines it to be in the public interest, 
the Secretary may suspend, for such periods 
as he deems necessary, the application of this 
subsection to a State. 

(c) Effective control means that after Jan- 
uary 1, 1970, such signs, displays, and de- 
vices shall pursuant to this section, be lim- 
ited to: 

(1) directional and other official signs or 
notices which are required or authorized by 
law; 

(2) signs, displays, and devices pursuant 
to subsection (k) giving information in the 
specific interest of the traveling public and 
which shall conform to national standards 
hereby authorized to be promulgated by the 
Secretary hereunder; 

(3) signs, displays, and devices advertising 
the sale or lease of property upon which they 
are located; and 

(4) signs, displays, and devices advertising 
activities conducted on the property on which 
they are located. 

(d) Effective control is further defined to 
mean that a State shall, by January 1, 1970, 
designate a scenic road system consisting of 
10 per centum or more of its total mileage 
on the Federal-aid primary and Federal-aid 
secondary systems, and in areas adjacent to 
such scenic roads shall limit signs, displays, 
and devices in accordance with this section. 
After any such designation by a State and 
approval thereof by the Secretary such high- 
way so designated and approval shall con- 
stitute the scenic road system in such State. 
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Notwithstanding the addition of a highway 
to the scenic road system, it shall concur- 
rently remain as a unit of the system (pri- 
mary or secondary) in which it was included 
prior to scenic road system designation, 
Nothing in this section shall be construed 
to prevent a State from designating from 
time to time additional scenic roads pursuant 
to this section and with approval of the Sec- 
retary. When a State designates scenic road 
system mileage on new construction in ex- 
cess of the minimum mileage as defined in 
this subsection, the Federal share of costs 
payable under section 120(a) of this title, 
for highway projects comprising such excess, 
shall be increased by one-half per centum 
of the cost of construction above the Federal 
share otherwise payable. 

(e) The Secretary shall approve the des- 
ignation of any segment of the scenic road 
system which meets the following stand- 
ards: 

(1) a continuous length of at least twenty 
miles (counting contiguous portions with- 
in incorporated municipalities which may 
be excluded pursuant to subsection (f) 
from the provisions of sections 131 and 136 
of this title); and 

(2) proximity to existing and potential 
outdoor recreation areas identified in the 
statewide outdoor recreation plan, if any, 
prepared pursuant to the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965 (78 Stat. 
897), or proximity to scenic geographic 
features such as oceans, lakes, rivers, moun- 
tains, or historic sites. 

The Secretary may also approve the des- 
ignation of segments not meeting such 
standards if he finds that such segments 
have scenic or recreational values. 

(t) Any State may apply to the Secretary 
for the exclusion from the application of 
this section for segments of the scenic road 
system which traverse incorporated munic- 
ipalities. The Secretary may grant such ex- 
clusions if he finds that such action will be 
consistent with the national policy de- 
clared in this Act. Segments of highways 
thus excluded from the scenic highway 
system shall not be counted as scenic road 
mileage under this section. 

(g) A State may control the erection and 
maintenance of signs, displays, and devices 
visible from the main traveled way and in 
areas farther than six hundred and sixty 
feet of the nearest edge of the right-of-way 
along all or part of such systems, and if a 
State does carry out such control the Secre- 
tary shall participate in such control as if 
such areas were within six hundred and sixty 
feet of the nearest edge of the right-of-way 
of such systems. 

(h) The sums authorized by section 
319(b) of this title shall be utilized to the 
maximum extent feasible on the scenic road 
system, and the Secretary may give priority 
to applications of such projects. The Secre- 
taries of the Interior, Housing and Urban 
Development, and Agriculture are author- 
ized to utilize such statutory authority as 
they possess to cooperate with the Secre- 
tary and the States in protecting the scenic 
values and developing the recreational 
values of land adjacent to the scenic road 
system. 

(1) The Secretary shall reimburse any 
State for 75 per centum of the cost of com- 
pensation paid for accomplishing the re- 
moval within two years of the date that the 
following signs, displays, and devices be- 
come nonconforming: 

(1) those lawfully in existence on the 
Interstate System on the date of enactment 
of the Highway Beautification Act of 1965, 

(2) those lawfully in existence on any 
highway made a part of the Interstate Sys- 
tem after the date of enactment of the 
Highway Beautification Act of 1965; and 

(3) those lawfully in existence on any 
highway made a part of the scenic road sys- 
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tem after the date of enactment of the 
Highway Beautification Act of 1967. 

Such compensation, to the extent compen- 
sable under State law, may be paid for the 
foll 

(A) the taking from the owner of such 
sign, display, or device of all right, title, 
leasehold, and interest in such sign, display, 
or device; or 

(B) the taking from the owner of the 
real property on which the sign, display, or 
device is located, of the right to erect and 
maintain such signs, displays, and devices 
thereon. 

(j) Any sign, display, or device described 
in subsection (i) which is not removed with 
Federal assistance pursuant to such para- 
graph shall not be required to be removed 
prior to five years from the date on which 
it becomes nonconforming. 

(k) In order to provide information in the 
specific interest of the traveling public, the 
State highway departments are authorized 
to maintain maps and to permit informa- 
tional directories and advertising pamphlets 
to be made available at safety rest areas. 
Subject to the approval of the Secretary, a 
State may also establish informational cen- 
ters at safety rest areas for the purpose of 
informing the public of places of interest 
within the States and providing such other 
information as a State may consider de- 
sirable. 

(1) A State may provide for areas within 
the rights-of-way, at appropriate distances 
from intersections on the Interstate System, 
and at appropriate points on the scenic road 
system, on which signs, displays, and devices 
giving specific information in the interest of 
the traveling public may be erected and 
maintained. Such signs, displays, and de- 
vices shall conform to national standards 
promulgated by the Secretary. 

(m) All public lands or reservations of 
the United States which are adjacent to any 
portion of the Interstate System or the 
scenic road system shall be controlled in 
accordance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion and the national standards promul- 
gated by the Secretary. However, any Fed- 
eral agency may promulgate more strict 
standards for those public lands or reserva- 
tions under its jurisdiction which are ad- 
jacent to any portion of the Interstate Sys- 
tem or the scenic road system. 

(n' Any State highway department which 
has, under this section as in effect on June 
30, 1965, entered into agreement with the 
Secretary to control the erection and main- 
tenance of outdoor advertising signs, dis- 
plays, and devices in areas adjacent to the 
Interstate System shall be entitled to receive 
the bonus payments as set forth in the agree- 
ment, but no such State highway department 
shall be entitled to such payments unless 
the State maintains the control required 
under such agreement to the control re- 
quired by this section, whichever control is 
stricter. Such payments shall be paid only 
from appropriations made to carry out this 
section. The provisions of this subsection 
shall not be construed to exempt any one 
from controlling outdoor adve 
otherwise provided in this section „ 
that any State which has entered into such 
agreement need not remove any sign, dis- 
play, or device previously authorized by this 
section as of June 30, 1965, and the national 
standards promulgated by the Secretary 
thereunder. 

(0) Nothing in this section shall prohibit 
a State from establishing standards or laws 
imposing stricter limitations with respect to 
signs, displays, and devices on the Federal- 
ald highway systems than those established 
under this section. 

(p) Not less than sixty days before making 
a final determination to withhold funds from 
a State under subsection (b) of this section, 
or to do so under subsection (b) of section 
136, the Secretary shall give written notice 
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to the State of his proposed determination 
and a statement of the reasons therefor, and 


‘during such period shall give the State an 


opportunity for a hearing on such determi- 
nation. Following such hearing the Secretary 
shall issue a written order setting forth his 
final determination and shall furnish a copy 
of such order to the State. Within forty-five 
days of receipt of such order, the State may 
appeal such order to any United States dis- 
trict court for such state, and upon the filing 
of such appeal such order shall be stayed 
until final Judgment has been entered on 
such appeal. Summons may be served at any 
place in the United States. The court shall 
have jurisdiction to affirm the determination 
of the Secretary or to set it aside, in whole 
or in part. The judgment of the court shall 
be subject to review by the United States 
court of appeals for the circuit in which the 
State is located and to the Supreme Court 
of the United States upon certiorari or cer- 
tification as provided in title 28, United 
States Code, section 1254. If any part of an 
apportionment to a State is withheld by the 
Secretary under subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion or subsection (b) of section 136, the 
amount so withheld shall not be reappor- 
tioned to the other States as long as a suit 
brought by such State under this subsection 
is pending. Such amount shall remain avail- 
able for apportionment in accordance with 
the final judgment and this subsection. 
Funds withheld from apportionment and 
subsequently apportioned or reapportioned 
under this section shall be available for ex- 
penditure for three full fiscal years after the 
date of such apportionment or reapportion- 
ment as the case may be. 

(q) There is authorized to be apportioned 
to carry out the provisions of this section, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise apportioned, not to exceed $15,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
not to exceed $20,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969. 


TITLE II 


Sec. 201. Section 136 of title 23, United 
States Code is revised to read as follows: 


S. 136. Control of junkyards 

(a) The Congress hereby finds and declares 
that the establishment and use and mainte- 
nance of junkyards in areas adjacent to the 
Interstate System and the scenic road sys- 
tem, designated pursuant to subsections (d) 
and (e) of section 131, should be controlled 
in order to protect the public investment in 
such highways, to promote the safety and 
recreational value of public travel, and to 
preserve the natural beauty. 

(b) Federal-aid highway funds appor- 
tioned on or after January 1, 1970, to any 
State which the Secretary determines has 
not made provision for effective control of 
the establishment and maintenance along 
the Interstate System and the scenic road 
system, designated pursuant to subsections 
(d) and (e) of section 131, of outdoor junk- 
yards, which are within one thousand feet of 
the nearest edge of the right-of-way and 
visible from the main traveled way of the 
system, shall be reduced by amounts equal to 
10 per centum of the amounts which would 
otherwise be apportioned to such State un- 
der section 104 of this title, until such time 
as such State shall provide for such effective 
control. Any amount which is withheld from 
apportionment to any State hereunder shall 
be reapportioned to the other States. When- 
ever he determines it to be in the public 
interest, the Secretary may suspend, for such 
periods as he deems necessary, the appli- 
cation of this subsection to a State. 

(c) Effective control means that by Janu- 
ary 1, 1970, with respect to junkyards along 
the Interstate System, and not later than 
two years after the designation of a segment 
of highway as part of the scenic road sys- 
tem, designated pursuant to subsections (d) 
and (e) of section 131, with respect to junk- 
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yards along such segment, such junkyards 
shall be screened by natural objects, plant- 
ings, fences, or other appropriate means so 
as not to be visible from the main traveled 
way of the system, or shall be removed from 
sight. 

(d) the term junk“ shall mean old scrap 
copper, brass, rope, rags, batteries, paper, 
trash, rubber debris, waste, or junked, dis- 
mantled or wrecked automobiles, or parts 
thereof, iron, steel, and other old or scrap 
ferrous or nonferrous material. 

(e) The term “automobile graveyard” 
shall mean any establishment or place of 
business which is maintained, used, or oper- 
ated for storing, keeping, buying, or selling 
wrecked, scrapped, ruined, or dismantled 
motor vehicles or motor vehicle parts. 

(f) The term “junkyard” shall mean an es- 
tablishment or place of business which is 
maintained, operated, or used for storing, 
keeping, buying, or selling junk, or for the 
maintenance or operation of an automobile 
graveyard, and the term shall include gar- 
bage dumps and sanitary fills. 

(g) Notwithstanding any provision of this 
section, any junkyard in existence on the date 
of enactment of this section which does not 
conform to the requirements of this section 
and which the Secretary finds as a practical 
matter cannot be screened, shall not be re- 
quired to be removed until the end of the 
fifth year after such junkyard becomes non- 
conforming. 

(h) The Federal share of landscaping and 
screening costs under this section shall be 
75 per centum. 

(1) The Secretary shall reimburse any State 
for 75 per centum of the cost of compensa- 
tion, to the extent compensable under State 
law, paid the owner for the relocation, re- 
moval, or disposal of the following junk- 
yards: 


(1) those lawfully in existence on the In- 
terstate System on the date of enactment of 
the Highway Beautification Act of 1965; 

(2) those lawfully In existence on any 
highway made a part of the Interstate Sys- 
tem after the date of enactment of the High- 
way Beautification Act of 1965; and 

(3) those lawfully in existence on any 
highway made a part of the scenic road sys- 
tem, designated pursuant to subsections (d) 
and (e) of section 131, after the date of en- 
actment of the Highway Beautification Act 
of 1967. 

(j) All public lands or reservations of the 
United States which are adjacent to any por- 
tion of the Interstate System and scenic 
road system, designated pursuant to sub- 
sections (d) and (e) of section 131, shall be 
effectively controlled in accordance with the 
provisions of this section. However, any Fed- 
eral agency may promulgate more strict lim- 
itations for those public lands or reserva- 
tions under its jurisdiction. 

(k) Nothing in this section shall prohibit 
a State from establishing more strict limita- 
tions with respect to outdoor junkyards adja- 
cent to the Interstate System and scenic road 
system, designated pursuant to subsections 
(d) and (e) of section 131, than those es- 

under this section. 

(1) There is authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out this section, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated not 
to exceed $20,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
‘ing June 30, 1968, and not to exceed $20,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969. 
No part of the Highway Trust Fund shall be 
available to carry out this section. 


The editorial and analysis, presented 
by Mr. Macnvuson, are as follows: 
BLUNDERBUSS BILLBOARD LAW 
The Highway Beautification Act, as it ap- 
Plies to outdoor advertising, has turned out 
to be one of the most disappointing statutes 
Congress ever enacted. It was known at the 
“time the bill was passed in 1965 that it con- 
tained some striking defects. Now some of the 
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legislators who are most interested in pro- 
tecting highways from unsightly distractions 
are saying that the law is worse than no law 
at all. In some states It will actually create 
billboard advertising where none existed 
before. 

One critical error was the requirement that 
the states, with Federal aid, compensate the 
owners of billboards to be removed. A report 
by the Secretary of Transportation estimated 
the cost of removing about 1 million outdoor 
ads under this provision at $358,610,000. 
There is no indication that Congress is ready 
to appropriate that rather staggering sum. 
Nor is there any necessity for it. Some states 
have been able to control billboards through 
use of their police power, and they now balk 
at the idea that they must pay compensa- 
tion where none would be required to effect 
the desired improvements under their own 
law. 

Another critical defect in the act was the 
failure to make absolutely clear that the 
states could enforce stricter regulation of 
billboards than the Federal statute provided. 
This weakness was further accentuated by the 
provision declaring it a purpose of Congress 
“to promote the reasonable, orderly and ef- 
fective display of outdoor advertising.” This 
tricky gimmick in itself comes close to sabo- 
taging the Highway Beautification Act. 

The weaknesses of the act have come strik- 
ingly to the fore because any state which has 
not complied with its terms by next January 
1 will lose 10 per cent of its Federal-aid high- 
way funds. Some states with strict billboard 
control systems are thus in danger of being 
penalized unless they lower their standards 
ts and pay compensation where 
they feel that it is unnecessary. 

The only feasible course appears to be a 
general overhaul of the statute so as to elimi- 
nate its inconsistencies and reduce the ex- 
cessive outlays. Representative Pelly and 
Senator Cooper have introduced bills under 
which the focus would be shifted from the 
entire “Federal-aid primary to the 
Interstate System and especially scenic high- 
ways. Because of the confusion that has re- 
sulted from the attempt to regulate bill- 
boards in commercial and industrial zones, 
this problem would be left to the cities. Con- 
gressman Pelly insists that his bill would 
reduce the cost ef the program by 30 per cent 
and produce more satisfactory results than 
the present law. 

In any event Congress has to act during its 
present session if it is to avoid penalizing the 
states for not having conformed with what 
appears to be an unworkable and unsatisfac- 
tory law. Certainly it should address itself to 
the defects as well as extension of the time 
limit. And it would doubtless be better to 
create a good system of control with limited 
application than to struggle along with a 
blunderbuss approach that would be in 
danger of breakdown because of its com- 
plexities and extravagance. 


ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 


1. Provides for effective control of outdoor 
advertising and junkyards adjacent to the 
Interstate System and the scenic portions of 
other federal-aid highway systems by 1970. 
(The present Act requires state action by 
January 1968 with respect to all primary fed- 
eral-aid highways and the interstate system.) 

2. Requires the states to designate by 1970, 
10 percent of its total mileage of federal-aid 
primary and federal-aid secondary systems 
as a scenic road system in addition to the 
Interstate System. An incentive bonus of 
¥% percent increase in federal construction 
assistance is provided where the states desig- 
mate more scenic roads than are required. 

3. Simplifies the present Act by more spe- 
cifically defining those signs which are ex- 
cluded from control. 

4. Allows states to control the super signs 
beyond 660 feet of the right of way and tc 
receive federal funds as if within 660 feet. 
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5. Allows each state to apply to the Sec- 
retary of Transportation for the exclusion of 
scenic highway segments passing through 
municipalities. The Secretary has the dis- 
cretion to grant the exclusion consistent 
with national policy. 

6. Permits a state, consistent with na- 
tional standards, to designate certain areas 
at which signs giving specific information in 
the interest of the traveling public may be 


erected. 

7. Provides for reimbursement by the fed- 
eral government of 75 percent of the cost 
which is incurred by the state in compensat- 
ing for sign removal. Where compensation is 
paid, the signs must be removed within two 
years after they become nonconforming. If 
the state does not pay compensation for re- 
moval, the signs need not be removed until 
after five years. 

8. States which entered into agreements 
under the Act, as in effect on June 30, 1965, 
need not remove signs affirmatively author- 
ized by the Act as then written. 

9. Junkyards are controlled in substan- 
tially the same manner as outdoor advertis- 
ing. 

10. Requires that in designation of roads 
for the scenic road system the states con- 
sider scenic geographic or historic features 
and coordinate with their state recreation 
plan for the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act. 


A BILL TO CONTROL ALEWIVES IN 
THE GREAT LAKES 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for myself and the Senators from 
Minnesota [Mr. MonpaLE and Mr. Mo- 
CARTHY], the Senators from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN and Mr. Hart], the Sen- 
ators from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE and Mr. 
Baru], the Senator from Illinois IMr. 
DIRKSEN], the Senator from New York 
[Mr. KENNEDY], the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmrre], and the 
junior Senator from Illinois (Mr. PERCY], 
a bill to provide $5 million in Federal 
funds, to be matched by the interested 
Great Lakes States, to implement ex- 
isting programs and develop new pro- 
grams for controlling alewives. 

The alewife is a small herringlike 
fish which originally lived in the Atlantic 
Ocean, but which in recent years has 
moved up the St. Lawrence River into 
Lake Ontario and then through the 
Welland Canal into the upper lakes. 

In a very short period of time the 
populations of alewives have exploded 
to the point where it is now estimated 
that they constitute 90 percent to 95 
percent of the total fish population in 
Lakes Michigan and Ontario, and there 
are indications that their numbers are 
increasing in the other Great Lakes. 
This alewife population explosion has 
caused a serious disruption of the eco- 
logical balance in the Great Lakes, par- 
ticularly Lakes Michigan and Ontario. 

Although the whole life cycle of this 
fish is not clearly understood—one thing 
is clear—these fish have relatively short 
lifespans and each year they die off 
in tremendous numbers. This year’s die- 
off has been the worst ever. The great 
mess that has been created by dead ale- 
wives piling up on the Lake Michigan 
shore this summer has created a very 
serious problem. 

The dieoff this year has led some 
people to speculate that next year the 
population will be smaller. We have been 
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told, however, that in the laboratory one 
female alewife produces 10,000 eggs and 
that 8,000 of them hatch. 

The accumulation of dead fish along 
beaches creates a health hazard. The 
dead fish are a serious water pollutant 
and a threat to water-based recreation. 
Chicago park officials recently said that 
the number of dead alewives that they 
have removed from the beaches and 
buried would cover two football fields, 
500 feet deep. 

Several approaches to the problem 
have been attempted. One has been the 
introduction into the Great Lakes of 
predator species such as the Coho and 
Chinook salmon. Indications are that the 
plantings of Coho salmon last year were 
highly successful. We must expand 
plantings of predator species and at 
the same time continue to look for new 
species of fish which cannot only serve 
as predators but also as resources for 
the sport and commercial fisherman. 

Another way to help control the ale- 
wife population is to expand commercial 
fishing and processing of them. In 1966, 
it was estimated that commercial fisher- 
men and natural predators removed 
about 28.9 million pounds of alewives 
from Lake Michigan. At the same time, 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries said 
that there were between 3 and 5 billion 
pounds of alewives in Lake Michigan and 
that at least 200 million pounds could 
be profitably harvested each year. 

The goal of our efforts is to establish 
a sound new ecology in the Great Lakes. 
The balance of nature that we are striv- 
ing for will include alewives and a num- 
ber of other species which will offer op- 
portunities to both the sport fisherman 
and the commercial fisherman, 

The bill has attracted widespread, bi- 
partisan support. This problem is some- 
thing that concerns all of the Great 
Lakes Senators and we intend to do 
something about it. 

We are not going to solve this alewife 
problem overnight. It can only be re- 
solved by a sustained effort over a period 
of years, but it is critical that we start 
now. This year’s dieoff appears to be 
slowing down now but we must begin our 
new control programs as soon as possible 
or we will have an even worse mess next 
year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2123) to provide for the 
control of the alewife and other fish and 
aquatic animals in the waters of the 
Great Lakes which affect adversely the 
ecological balance of the Great Lakes, 
introduced by Mr. Netson (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2123 
A bill to provide for the control of the ale- 
wife and other fish and aquatic animals in 
the waters of the Great Lakes which affect 
adversely the ecological balance of the 

Great Lakes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
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ica in Congress assembled, That, because of 
the fact that the ecological balance of the 
Great Lakes has been disrupted, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is authorized, for purposes 
of conserving and protecting the fish re- 
sources, combating water pollution, and pro- 
moting and safeguarding water-based recrea- 
tion for present and future generations, in 
the waters of the Great Lakes, to cooperate 
with, and provide assistance to, the States 
in controlling the alewife (known biologically 
as “alosa pseudoharvengus”), and other fish 
or aquatic animals which affect adversely the 
ecological balance of the Great Lakes. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out the purposes of this 
Act, the Secretary of the Interior, in coopera- 
tion with the States, is authorized (1) to 
conduct, directly or by contract, such studies, 
research, and investigations, as he deems de- 
sirable, to determine the abundance and dis- 
tribution of the alewife and other fish or 
aquatic animals which affect adversely the 
ecological balance of the Great Lakes and 
their effects on other fish or aquatic animals, 
pollution, and water-based recreation within 
the Great Lakes; (2) to conduct, directly or 
by contract, studies of control measures of 
the alewife and other such fish and animals; 
(3) to establish and carry out, based on 
studies made pursuant to this Act, programs 
relating to controlling the alewife and other 
such fish and animals, stocking, and the de- 
velopment of industrial or other commercial 
uses of the alewife and other such fish and 
animals; and (4) to take such other actions 
as he deems desirable in carrying out the 
purposes of this Act. The costs of any study, 
research, investigation, program, or other ac- 
tion conducted or carried out in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act shall be borne 
equally by the Federal government and by 
the States, acting jointly or severally. 

Src. 3. The Congress hereby consents to any 
compact or agreement between any two or 
more States entered into for the purpose of 
carrying out a program of research, study, 
investigation, or other action relating to the 
control of the alewife and other fish and 
aquatic animals which affect adversely the 
ecological balance of the Great Lakes. The 
right to alter, amend, or repeal this section 
or the consent granted herein is expressly 
reserved. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to alter, amend, repeal, modify, or di- 
minish the present general authority of the 
Secretary of the Interior to conduct studies, 
research, and investigations related to the 
mission of the Department of the Interior. 

Sec. 5. There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated not to exceed $5,000,000 for the Federal 
share of the costs involved in connection with 
any study, research, investigation, program, 
or action conducted or carried out in accord- 
ance with this Act. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE HOME PUR- 
CHASE ASSISTANCE ACT AND THE 
HOUSING EXPERT AND LOAN 
PROGRAM 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN HOUSING 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, mil- 
lions of modest-income people in this 
country can no longer afford or obtain 
mortgage credit. Redlined“ residential 
areas, credit barriers; for minority 
groups, and the constant threat of tight 
money are reducing home-buying oppor- 
tunities even while our overall economy 
is expanding. The challenge of mortgage 
credit for lower income families has not 
been met by private lenders, and, regret- 
fully, some have contributed to the prob- 
lem we now face. 

It is fitting at this time to remember 
that the Federal Housing Administration 
opened up home purchasing opportuni- 
ties for millions of middle-income fami- 
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lies. FHA did this by encouraging the 
private sector and supplementing its 
efforts. Under a bill I am introducing 
today, FHA could do the same for mil- 
lions of low- and moderate-income 
families. And under a second bill, the 
commendable effort by nonprofit organi- 
zations in the housing field would be 
assisted. FHA has played a key support- 
ing role for nonprofit sponsors as well 
as for profit-minded developers of 
housing. 

FHA, unfortunately, finds itself in a 
crossfire of conflicting criticisms. Both 
caution and derring-do are urged upon 
the agency at the same time. Noncon- 
structive criticism and contradictory 
mandates are a disservice to both FHA 
and the public interest. 

Housing legislation has never been re- 
stricted to a single goal. An expansion of 
the total supply of housing, conserva- 
tion and rehabilitation of the existing 
supply, increased economic activity and 
greater employment opportunities, re- 
vitalization of blighted areas, and special 
efforts to improve housing opportunities 
for persons of low- and moderate-income 
have all been major policy objectives. 

There are times when the pursuit of 
multiple goals leads to difficulty. The 
Federal Housing Administration seems 
now to find itself in one of these periods. 
If so, we are at a juncture that permits 
no hesitation, no faltering, no reluctance 
to meet those needs that are so urgent. 
Clarification, and a call to appropriate 
action are in order. 

GENERAL PERSPECTIVE 


Since its establishment in 1934, the 
FHA has made homeownership possible 
for more than 8 million families. It has 
provided insurance for $112 billion worth 
of loans and mortgages. In particular, 
insurance of mortgages with liberal 
terms has made possible large-scale con- 
struction and sales of homes, which, in 
turn, has enabled FHA to serve the mod- 
erate price market. In recent years, the 
FHA and similar VA programs have ac- 
counted for a majority of new homes 
costing under $15,000. 

In any system as large and complex 
as FHA, involving hundreds of thousands 
of decisions ranging from estimates of 
the likely market to the capability of the 
builder, there are bound to be mistakes. 
Some can be avoided through foresight; 
some become clear only with the bene- 
fit of 20/20 hindsight. Some can be cor- 
rected through improved policies and 
procedures; some cannot, without de- 
stroying the very purposes for which 
FHA was created. 

Recognizing that Congress created 
FHA for the express purpose of assuming 
a measure of risk which private lending 
institutions did not feel it prudent to ac- 
cept by themselves, the remarkable fact 
is not that there have been some failures, 
but that there has been so much success. 

Total losses to date represent only 0.7 
percent of all insurance written. And 
FHA’s insurance reserve is $1.1 billion, 
plus an allowance of $429 million for es- 
timated losses. 

The significance of these figures is all 
the more impressive in light of the new 
directions that Congress authorized FHA 
to take in recent years to meet the needs 
of central cities and families with mod- 
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erate incomes—where the needs are ur- 
gent and the risks greater. 


FHA’S NEW DIRECTIONS 


In the postwar period, and especially 
in the 1960’s, FHA has been called upon 
to administer a constantly increasing 
number of multifamily programs which 
are designed to serve specific social ob- 
jectives. 

The cooperative housing and condo- 
minium programs were introduced as a 
means of providing homeownership to 
an urban market which otherwise would 
be restricted to profit-motivated rental 
projects. The elderly housing program, 
section 231, was added for the purpose of 
increasing the availability of special fa- 
cilities for persons 62 years and older, 
and this program has recently been ex- 
panded to accommodate handicapped 
persons. The urban renewal program, 
section 220, provides financing for re- 
habilitating substandard housing in slum 
areas and for the construction of new 
housing in areas cleared of slums. The 
section 221 program offers financing for 
the construction or rehabilitation of low 
cost sales housing and rental housing 
for moderate-income families. The spe- 
cial below-market interest rate financing 
under section 221(d) (3) enables the de- 
velopment of rental projects with rentals 
that can be afforded by low- and mod- 
erate-income families. 

In establishing these new social pur- 
pose programs, with novel financial ar- 
rangements and with innovations in the 
types of projects and in the sponsorships, 
it is evident that Congress recognized 
that the FHA would be required to incur 
higher risks. 

SECTION 231 PROGRAM 

For example, let us examine the sec- 
tion 231 programs for housing the 
elderly: 

In 1956, the Nation was greatly con- 
cerned with the inadequacy of available 
housing for the elderly. The Housing Act 
of 1956 permitted the FHA to insure 
mortgages covering nonprofit projects 
designed for rental to elderly persons. 
Congress recognized that elderly hous- 
ing required special design and con- 
struction to meet the requirements of 
the elderly, such as small living units, 
central dining facilities, reading rooms, 
specially designed bathrooms and door- 
ways, nonskid floors, special lighting fix- 
tures and other amenities. As finally en- 
acted, the mortgage was based upon 90 
percent of the replacement cost. 

The legislative history also indicated 
that Congress did not expect elderly 
housing projects to meet the test of eco- 
nomic soundness. 

In 1959, this program was expanded 
to include both profit and nonprofit 
mortgagors. The nonprofit mortgagors 
were eligible for mortgages based upon 
100 percent of replacement cost, whereas 
the profit mortgagors were restricted to 
90 percent of replacement costs. 

Testimony during the hearings on the 
1959 amendment highlighted the fact 
that many nonprofit sponsors were un- 
able to achieve the 10-percent equity re- 
quired and that the 3 years of operation 
of the program there had been applica- 
tions for only 32 projects, with a total of 
4,500 units. 
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It was apparent that the 
needed to be stimulated if it were to 
meet the needs of the elderly, and the 
100 percent of replacement cost mort- 
gages for nonprofit mortgagors was the 
result. 
SECTION 220 PROGRAM 


Another example of the new directions 
is the 220 program, which was first au- 
thorized in the 1954 Housing Act. Con- 
gress recognized that, if projects were to 
be built in substantial quantity in urban 
renewal areas, FHA would have to depart 
from the more cautious approach fol- 
lowed in section 207 programs. 

Because lenders were unwilling to 
make loans in areas with an uncertain 
future, the older programs had not been 
effective in providing financing in urban 
projects. Creation of a special 220 pro- 
gram was expected to permit a less cau- 
tious evaluation of these projects than 
was necessary for projects located in 
more favorable environments. 

This section 220 was further liberalized 
by a 1955 amendment which substituted 
“replacement cost” for “value” in deter- 
mining the amount of FHA insurance 
available. In commenting on this pro- 
posed change, a Senate committee report 
stated: 

Although there has been general interest 
in the program by builders and lenders, it 
has not produced any housing. Testimony 
before the committee shows that one of the 
principal obstacles is the use of ‘estimated 
value’ as the basis for determining the max- 
imum mortgage amount. Under the ‘esti- 
mated value’ concept, the FHA has been un- 
willing to recognize the ultimate value of 
& project constructed in the midst of a 
blighted area, even though such area is 
planned for eventual rehabilitation. This bill 
would provide that the maximum mortgage 
amount be computed on the basis of the ‘es- 
timated replacement cost.’ Under this con- 
cept, the committee hopes that the program 
can begin to serve the purpose for which it 
was created. 


In 1956, 2 years after its enactment in 
1954, there still had not been a single 
project insured under section 220. Thus 
the House of Representatives conducted 
an investigation to “find out why the 
volume of rental housing construction 
under Government-assisted programs 
had virtually dried up and to determine 
what steps were necessary for corrective 
action.” Subsequently the committee rec- 
ognized that, in order to encourage par- 
ticipation by builders in urban renewal 
areas, it would probably be necessary to 
include in mortgage amounts an allow- 
ance for the “builder’s and sponsor’s 
risk.“ The committee’s report stated: 

It certainly should not be overlooked either 
that the builder-sponsor equity investment 
is precarious and that it may be wiped out 
should the expected rental income fail to 
materialize. It has been estimated that a 
fall-off in expected rental income of as little 
as 15 percent copild result in the foreclosure 
of the mortgage and the loss of the build- 
er's equity . . . The proper profit allowance 
is necessarily a controversial subject as be- 
tween the sponsor who understandably is in- 
terested in the highest allowance possible, 


and the PHA with its administrative respon- 
sibilities. 


In 1956, section 220 was, once again, 
amended to include in the approved 


mortgage amount a 10-percent allowance 
for builder’s and sponsor’s profit and risk 
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based on all costs incident to construc- 
tion, including the cost of the land. 

Inevitably, each of these steps has ex- 
posed FHA to a greater risk. In all fair- 
ness we must acknowledge that Congress, 
by legislative enactment, has called upon 
FHA to take a more experimental ap- 
proach in various programs. Talk now of 
“economic soundness” and “economic 
feasibility” should be balanced by due 
consideration to the goals of renewing 
cities and removing blight of rehabili- 
tation sound but deteriorating homes, 
of conserving neighborhoods, and of pro- 
viding decent housing for low- and mod- 
erate-income people. 

SECTION 221 PROGRAM 


As to future directions, it is obvious 
that this administration expects the FHA 
to play an increasingly responsible so- 
cial role in American cities: 

Of prominence is the rent supplement 
program which was designed to mobilize 
the resources of private enterprise in 
meeting the urgent needs of low-income 
families for decent housing. By paying 
supplements to the owners, who, with 
FHA-insured private financing, construct 
and operate the projects, this program 
will stimulate and rely upon private en- 
terprise. It will help thousands of our 
low-income citizens to lift themselves 
from substandard accommodations, and, 
in so doing, promote the efforts of local 
communities to remove blight and 
squalor. 

Further, the FHA, has participated in 
several rehabilitation demonstration 
projects. The most far reaching of these 
is the so-called “hole in the roof” re- 
habilitation project in New York City. 
Through systems analysis, new tech- 
nology, and new products, an old tene- 
ment was completely rehabilitated with- 
in a 48-hour period. In this venture, the 
PHA played an important role of by us- 
ing the 221(d) (3) insuring program to 
support the mortgage. 

There are other examples of the new 
social directions presently being under- 
taken by the FHA. Realistically, how- 
ever, we should recognize that FHA is 
just beginning on this venturesome 
course. They need encouragement and 
most of all they need congressional di- 
rection. 

On the other hand, I readily admit 
that some of the multifamily projects on 
which mortgages were insured were ill- 
conceived and underwriting judgments 
were sometimes poor—especially during 
the early phases of operation under the 
high-risk programs. 

FURTHER NEEDS 


I am substantially in agreement with 
the recommendation that high-cost 
housing projects have economie feasi- 
bility as a primary standard. However, in 
other projects we must allow for “ac- 
ceptable risks“ and FHA must be ane 
couraged to take those risks necessary to 
provide adequate housing for the elderly, 
persons displaced by Government action, 
and other persons of low and moderate 
income. In addition we should take risks 
and suffer the losses necessary to con- 
serve neighborhoods composed of low 
density residences suitable for families of 
modest income. Where actions by resi- 
dents or by publie authorities give rea- 
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sonable promise of stabilizing the resi- 
dential character of a neighborhood, 
mortgage credit on reasonable terms 
should be available. Lower income 
families should not be left at the mercy 
of unscrupulous lenders who charge ex- 
orbitant rates of interest or of landlords 
who exploit and improperly convert 
housing for quick profits. Some steps 
have been taken to meet these problems. 

The FHA presently administers the 
section 221(h) program—rehabilitation 
sales housing for low-income purchasers. 
This program provides financing for the 
purchase of deteriorating or substandard 
single-family dwellings and the re- 
habilitation and sale of these dwellings 
to low-income purchasers on a non- 
profit basis. Also the FHA is administer- 
ing the 221(d) (3) program which pro- 
vides rental units to moderate-income 
persons and those displaced by Govern- 
ment action. But there is no program to 
enable low- and moderate-income 
families to tap the existing housing sup- 
ply as purchasers. Yet many of these 
older homes are not expensive. Many 
require little or no rehabilitation. 

During recent hearings on mortgage 
credit several private organizations sug- 
gested that this “turnover” process was 
the best way to make housing available 
to low- and moderate-income people. 
But existing single-family dwellings are 
not in fact readily available to modest- 
income families. Sharp increases in the 
cost of mortgage credit, such as occurred 
last year, eliminate millions of families 
from the housing market. A rise of only 
one percentage point in the interest 
rate increases by $500 to $600 the annual 
income required to buy even an inexpen- 
sive home. The substantial jump in in- 
terest rates of last year may have re- 
moved as many as 4 million moderate- 
income families from home-buying 
eligibility. 

The practice of “redlining” is another 
major interference with the turnover 
process. Older neighborhoods, especially 
as they are settled by minority groups, 
may be declared by lending institutions 
to be unsuitable for mortgage credit. 
Once an area is so marked, it can only 
go down. Money is not available to make 
repairs and to preserve the single-family 
character of residences. All across the 
country units are allowed to deteriorate. 
Some of them are large, rambling, Vic- 
torian houses which would be especially 
suitable for large families. 

Nearly $2 billion have been spent on 
urban renewal. Painfully we have 
learned that rehabilitation is socially and 
economically preferable to clearance. 
We must also recognize that conserva- 
tion and steady maintenance are prefer- 
able to rehabilitation. And we must go 
the one additional step necessary to real- 
ize that mortgage credit is a key to con- 
servation. In her much praised book, 
“The Death and Life of Great Ameri- 
can Cities,” Jane Jacobs points out that 
“droughts of mortgage money” are the 
cause of much urban decay. 

In some cases mortgage credit is not 
available on reasonable terms because 
prospective home buyers are minority 
group members or persons of low to mod- 
erate income. In mortgage credit as in 
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so many other areas, the story is the fa- 
miliar one—‘“the poor pay more.” The 
consequence is overcrowding, rapid turn- 
over in occupancy, and in paper owner- 
ship, and a speedy rate of decline and 
deterioration. Once this process has set 
in, clearance or, at best, expensive re- 
habilitation is the final result. 

There is an alternative—to meet the 
problem forthrightly. Preventive meas- 
ures would be a great deal more humane 
and, for the economy-minded, less ex- 
pensive in the long run. 

Finding fault with FHA will not change 
circumstances. Mortgage credit is cost- 
ly; it is unavailable in many older areas 
containing inexpensive housing; and it 
cannot be obtained by many deserving 
families. Efforts have been made to pro- 
mote greater insurance activity in older 
areas but without adequate tools neither 
FHA nor any other agency can cope with 
the situation. 

THE HOME PURCHASE ASSISTANCE ACT 


Iam introducing today the Home Pur- 
chase Assistance Act. It is a charge to 
FHA to take risks and to pay greater 
heed to the housing problems of lower- 
income families, and it provides the 
means for taking these steps. In inter- 
national affairs we have established 
high-risks, low-interest loans. My bill 
draws on this same principle to conserve 
our existing housing supply and to in- 
crease home purchasing opportunities 
for low- and moderate-income families. 
It is a mandate to FHA to take what- 
ever risks are necessary in order to put 
low- and moderate-income families in 
decent housing. 

As many as 7.5 million families in 
America could qualify under this pro- 
gram. This includes present homeowners 
who are in substandard or overcrowded 
units, and it includes renters who could 
achieve homeownership. 

The program is limited to single-fam- 
ily, previously occupied dwellings which 
have a principal obligation of $12,500. 
An exception is made for high-cost areas 
where the mortgage can be $15,000. These 
homes will be insured at the FHA rate— 
currently 6-percent ceiling—and have a 
maturity of up to 35 years. The bill au- 
thorizes $30 million in contract author- 
ity the first year, and an additional $20 
million the second year, to provide for 
an interest rate writedown. That is, the 
Federal Government will pay up to half 
of the interest for the length of this 
mortgage, with the purchaser paying the 
other half. This encourages the private 
lender to accept the mortgage on these 
homes and maintain it. 

Also a $10 million reserve fund is es- 
tablished at the FHA to cover the risk 
of losses under this program. This pro- 
tects the regular reserve fund, and pro- 
vides for a clear mandate for greater 
risk on part of the FHA. Therefore, the 
bill makes no effort to bypass existing in- 
stitutions, public or private, rather both 
the private lender and the FHA are en- 
couraged to use their experience and re- 
sources to put low- and moderate-income 
families in decent housing. 

The housing is available. One in five 
families move each year, providing a 
constant supply of vacant, standard res- 
idences. 
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The problem 


Bernard Frieden of MIT has ex- 
plained— 
is to secure a larger share of this housing 
for people whose choices are now very lim- 
ited, principally Negroes and low-income 
families. 


With modest assistance this can be ac- 
complished. The appropriation I am call- 
ing for would enable 100,000 families to 
better their housing conditions this year. 

Tax deductions for mortgage interests 
have aided and encourage middle- and 
high-income families in the purchase of 
housing. Under this new program funds 
to cover up to half the interest charges 
would provide low- and moderate-income 
families with an equally strong incentive 
to purchase. 

In the longrun, we will have saved 
money through conserving our housing. 
Owner-occupied, uncrowded, single- 
family dwellings have a life far longer 
than housing under any other conditions. 

I want to emphasize one additional 
feature of my proposal—permission for 
a special increase in mortgage obligation 
of $2,500 for exceptionally large families. 
One of our chronic problems has been 
adequate housing for low- and moder- 
ate-income families with many children. 
Improved chances to purchase a home 
should help solve this problem. 

It should be made clear that the pro- 
gram proposed here does not assume that 
every low-income family can or wants to 
buy a house. It does assume that many 
families who otherwise would have to 
remain renters—and all too often at a 
high cost—can and will purchase given 
some assistance. 

The modest aid provided here along 
with a fuller use of the existing housing 
supply will afford substantial opportuni- 
ties. My estimate by region of the income 
level which would be served and the aver- 
age monthly housing cost under this bill 
are: 


Monthly hous- 
ing cost 


Income interval 


This bill reduces the cost by $25 to $37 
a month to the above levels. 
OPERATION HELP 


This program does not require the 
participation of nonprofit sponsors or 
similar intermediaries. But I am by no 
means inclined to neglect these groups 
and the important contribution they can 
make. Several existing programs depend 
on the use of nonprofit sponsors. For ex- 
ample, the 221 (d) (3) program for low- 
and middle-income families, the rent 
supplement program, the housing for the 
elderly, and the rural housing program 
all encourage nonprofit sponsors such as 
church groups to be active in the hous- 
ing field. 

But, nonprofit sponsors have not been 
adequately used because of gaps in the 
legislation. These groups too often do 
not have the technical expertise neces- 
sary to deal with the maze of problems 
associated with planning, developing, fi- 
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nancing, executing, administering, and 
managing these projects. For example, 
the local church in a small community 
might be interested in sponsoring a proj- 
ect for the elderly, but would not have the 
vaguest idea of how to go about acquir- 
ing land and constructing a 40-unit proj- 
ect. My second bill, Operation HELP, 
would deal with these problems and al- 
low more potential sponsors to enter the 
field of providing housing for those of 
modest means. 

This would be accomplished by pro- 
viding grants to the States to establish 
a program to encourage nonprofit spon- 
sors and to provide them with the tech- 
nical assistance necessary to develop and 
obtain financing for a project. 

Also a revolving fund would be estab- 
lished at the Federal level to provide no- 
interest loans to nonprofit sponsors for 
“seed” money to develop proposals for 
low- and moderate-income housing. At 
the present time many potential sponsors 
are discouraged by the cost of developing 
proposals. These costs include: architec- 
tural fees, market surveys, engineering 
surveys, insurance fees, and other costs 
associated with the preparation of a 
multiunit project. If we are to encourage 
these sponsors, then we must be con- 
cerned that they are successful and do 
not default. The preliminary work, if 
competent, will better insure their suc- 
cess. Therefore, we must provide the 
funds necessary to guarantee that care- 
ful competent planning is performed. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus my two bills deal with missing 
links in the housing law. The one gives 
the FHA a new mandate and encourages 
this agency to take the risk necessary to 
provide homeownership to many people 
otherwise prevented from it. The second 
bill facilitates the use of nonprofit spon- 
sors in providing additional units of safe 
and decent housing for those of modest 
means. Neither is a drastic attempt to 
alter present practices; rather, both use 
the framework of existing legislation, the 
expertise and the competence of admin- 
istrative agencies, and the experience and 
resources of private organizations. 

Mr. President, I request that the fol- 
lowing be placed in the Recorp at this 
point: 

First. Summaries of the two bills. 

Second. The text of these bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the sum- 
maries of the two bills and the text of 
the bills will be printed in the Recorp. 

The summary, relating to Senate bill 
2124, is as follows: 


Summary or MORTGAGE SUBSIDY PROGRAM 


The purpose of this bill is to broaden the 
federal government’s housing program for 
families of modest means. At the present 
time there are yarious programs that assist 
the low and moderate income. The first is 
section 221. Under this section below the 
market interest rate mortgages may be in- 
sured by the FHA. The (d) (3) section of 221 
provides for below the market interest rates 
for the construction or rehabilitation of 
rental units. The (h) section provides assist- 
ance to non-profit corporations to purchase 
and rehabilitate housing for resale to fami- 
lies of low income (defined to include only 
those who are eligible for rent supplements), 
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For the lowest income families there are, 
in addition to section 221 (h), the rent sup- 
plement and the public housing programs, 
Both provide for rental units to families who 
would otherwise be forced to live in sub- 
standard housing. The low and moderate in- 
come elderly are assisted under section 202 
of the National Housing Act which provides 
for loans to sponsors of rental units for the 
elderly. The rural housing program assists 
the rural family in finding decent housing. 

There is therefore one missing segment in 
this legislation if we are to provide alterna- 
tives to the low and middle income family. 
This gap is a program to assist the family of 
modest means in purchasing a home. This 
bill attempts to complement existing legisla- 
tion by providing the alternative of home 
ownership to those families who can qualify 
under the income limits of the 221 (d) (3) 
program. 

A new mortgage section, 235, would be cre- 
ated. This section would authorize the Secre- 
tary to insure mortgages on previously occu- 
pied, single family dwellings. The principal 
obligation could not exceed 12,500, except in 
high cost areas where it could be increased 
to 15,000 dollars. Special exception is made 
for the large family (5 or more children) as 
the Secretary is allowed to increase the maxi- 
mum limits by 2500 dollars for these families. 

The mortgages will bear FHA interest rate 
(currently 6% ceiling) and can run as long 
as 35 years. The federal government will use 
a home purchase assistance fund to reduce 
the amount of interest to 3% to the pur- 
chaser. The fund will provide the difference 
between this three percent and the actual 
interest rate, charged to the purchaser. This 
allows for the monthly payment to be low- 
ered, and place the possibility of home own- 
ership in the reach of additional families of 
modest means. $30 million is authorized in 
contracts for the first year and this will be 
increased another $20 million the second year. 

Also a 10 million dollar fund is established 
to cover the expenses and the risks of this 
program. This will free FHA from the normal 
conservative insurance criteria it uses to 
cover the expenses and losses under the 
program, 


The bill (S. 2124) to amend title I of 
the National Housing Act to provide 
home purchase assistance, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. MONDALE, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2124 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
II of the National Housing Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 


“HOME PURCHASE ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 1. Title II of the National Housing 
Act is amended by adding a new section 235 
to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 235. (a) In addition to mortgages 
insured under other provisions of this title, 
the Secretary is authorized, upon applica- 
tion by the mortgagee, to insure mortgages 
executed to finance the sale of existing, 
previously occupied, single-family dwellings 
to low or moderate income purchasers. 
Commitments may be issued by the Secre- 
tary for the insurance of such mortgages 
prior to the date of their execution or dis- 
bursement thereon, upon such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary may prescribe. 
To be eligible for such insurance, the mort- 
gage shall— 

“*(1) be executed by a mortgagor having 
an income within the limits prescribed by 
the Secretary for occupants or projects fi- 
nanced with a mortgage insured under sec- 
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tion 221(d)(3) which bears interest at the 
below market rate prescribed in the proviso 
of section 221 (d) (5); 

“*(2) involve a principal obligation (in- 
cluding such initial service charges, ap- 
praisal, inspection and other fees as the Sec- 
retary shall approve) in an amount not to 
exceed the lesser of the Secretary’s estimate 
of the appraised value of the property or 
$12,500, or in the case of repair and rehabili- 
tation in an amount not to exceed the lesser 
of the sum of the estimated cost of repair 
and rehabilitation and the Secretary's esti- 
mate of the value ci the property before re- 
pair and rehabilitation or $12,500: Provided, 
That the Secretary may, by regulation, in- 
crease the foregoing dollar amount limita- 
tions to $15,000 in any geographical area 
where he finds that cost levels so require: 
And provided further, That when the Sec- 
retary finds that a family which includes five 
or more minor persons is unable to obtain 
housing of adequate size within the fore- 
going dollar amount limitations, the Sec- 
retary may, by regulation, increase the fore- 
going limitations to $15,000 and $17,500, 
respectively; 

“*(3) be secured by property upon which 
there is located a dwelling which meets the 
requirements of all State laws, or local or- 
dinances or regulations, relating to the pub- 
lic health or safety, zoning or otherwise, 
applicable thereto, and conforming to stand- 
ards prescribed by the Secretary for proper- 
ties insured under this section which stand- 
ards shall give consideration to the need for 
providing adequate housing for families of 
low and moderate income; 

4) bear interest (exclusive of premium 
charges for insurance, and service charges, if 
any) at such rate, not in excess of 6 per 
centum per annum on the amount of the 
principal outstanding at any time, as the 
Secretary finds necessary to meet the mort- 
gage market; 

“*(5) provide for complete amortization 
by periodic payments within such term as 
the Secretary may prescribe, but not to ex- 
ceed 35 years; and 

“*(6) be executed by a mortgagor who 
shall have paid on account of the property at 
least 3 per centum of the Secretary's esti- 
mate of its acquisition cost which amount 
may include amounts to cover settlement 
costs and initial payments for taxes, hazard 
insurance premiums, mortgage insurance 
premiums, and other prepaid expenses: Pro- 
vided, That the foregoing required payment 
on account of the acquisition cost of the 
property may be reduced, by regulation, to 
at least $200, if the mortgagor (i) is deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be a displaced 
family within the meaning of “displaced 
family” as defined in the last paragraph of 
section 221(f) of this title, or (il) is re- 
quired to move from a low rent public hous- 
ing project, alded by a contract for annual 
contributions under the United States Hous- 
ing Act of 1937, because of an increase in 
family income beyond the approved maxi- 
mum income limits for continued occu- 
pancy, or (iii) is living in housing deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be substandard. 

“‘(b) Notwithstanding any provision of 
this Act, the Secretary, in order to further 
the provision of housing for low and mod- 
erate income families, may insure a mort- 
gage which meets the requirements of sub- 
section (a) of this section with no premium 
charge, with a reduced premium charge, or 
with a premium charge for such period or 
periods during the time the insurance is in 
effect, as the Secretary may determine, 

e) In order to further the objectives of 
this section, the Secretary may enter into 
agreements with mortgagees agreeing to 
hold mortgages insured under this section to 
pay such mortgagees, during such time as 
the mortgagor shall continue to occupy the 
property (or during such time as the prop- 
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erty shall be occupied by a purchaser from 
the mortgagor who, at the time of purchase, 
shall have had an income within the limits 
prescribed in subsection (a)(1) of this sec- 
tion), annual payments on the basis of the 
difference between the amount of monthly 
payment for principal and interest which 
the mortgagor is obligated to pay under a 
mortgage bearing interest at the market rate 
established by the Secretary pursuant to 
subsection (a)(4) of this section and the 
monthly payment for principal and interest 
which the mortgagor would be obligated to 
pay if the mortgage were to bear interest at 
the rate established pursuant to the proviso 
in section 221(d) (5): 

Provided, That such mortgagees shall 
agree to collect mortgage payments from 
mortgagors, during such periods of occu- 
pancy, in the amount which would be pay- 
able by the mortgagor if the mortgage were 
to bear interest at the rate established pur- 
suant to the proviso in section 221(d) (5). 
The Secretary may also, in order to encour- 
age private lenders to make funds available 
for mortgages insured under this section, 
enter into agreements with such mortgagees 
to compensate them for additional expenses 
which they may incur by reason of excep- 
tional cost in originating and servicing such 
mortgages. 

d) Any mortgagee under a mortgage in- 
sured under this section shall be entitled to 
the benefits of the insurance as provided in 
section 204(a) with respect to in- 
sured under section 203. The provisions of 
subsections (b), (c), (d), 2 (J, and (x) 
of section 204 shall apply to mortgages in- 

sured under this section, except that as ap- 
plied to those mortgages (1) all references 
to 


ance Fund” shall refer to the “Home Pur- 
chase Insurance Fund” established by sub- 
section (e) of this section, and (2) all refer- 
ences “section 203” shall refer to this sec- 
tion. The Secretary, in his discretion, and in 
accordance with such regulations as he may 
prescribe, may acquire a mortgage loan that 
is in default and the security therefor upon 
payment to the mortgagee in cash or in 
debentures (as provided in the mortgage 
insurance contract) of a total amount equal 
to the unpaid principal balance of the loan 
plus any accrued interest and any advances 
approved by the Secretary and made pre- 
viously by the mortgagee under the provi- 
sions of the mortgage, and after the acquisi- 
tion of any such mortgage by the Secretary, 
the mortgagee shall have no further rights, 
abilities, or obligations with respect to the 
loan or the security for the loan. 

There is hereby created a “Home Pur- 
chase Insurance Fund“ (hereinafter referred 
to as the Fund“), which shall be used by the 
Secretary as a revolving fund for carrying 
out the provisions of this section. For this 
purpose the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
make available to the Secretary such funds 
as the Secretary shall deem necessary, but 
not to exceed $10,000,000, which amount is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. Premium charges, adjusted 
premium charges, inspection and other fees, 
service charges, and any other income re- 
ceived by the Secretary under this section, 
together with all earnings on the assets of 
the Fund shall be credited to such fund. All 
payments made pursuant to claims of mort- 
gagees with respect to mortgages insured 
under this section, cash adjustments, the 
principal of and interest on debentures issued 
under this section, expenses incurred in con- 
nection with or as a uence of the 
acquisition and disposal of property acquired 
under this section, and all administrative 
expenses in connection with the operation of 
this section, shall be paid out of this Fund. 
There is further authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, such funds as may be 
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from time to time by the Secretary, 
to provide assurance of the adequacy of the 
Fund for carrying out the operations of this 
section. Moneys in the Fund not needed for 
current operations under this section shall be 
deposited with the Treasurer of the United 
States to the credit of such Fund or invested 
in bonds or other obligations of, or in bonds 
or other obligations guaranteed by, the 
United States. The Secretary may, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the 
purchase in the open market debentures 
issued under this section. Such purchases 
shall be made at a price which will provide an 
investment yield of not less than the yield 
obtained from other investments authorized 
by this section. Debentures so purchased 
shall be canceled and not reissued. 

„f) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of subsection (c) 
of this section, including but not limited to, 
such sums as may be necessary to make pay- 
ments under contracts as prescribed in such 
subsection. The aggregate amount of the 
contracts to make such payments shall not 
exceed amounts approved in appropriation 
Acts and payments pursuant to such con- 
tracts shall not exceed $30,000,000 per annum 
prior to July 1, 1968, which maximum dollar 
amount shall be increased by $20,000,000 on 
July 1, 1969.’ 

“Src. 2. Section 305 of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association Charter Act is amended 
by adding thereto the following new subsec- 
tion: 

%) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the Association is authorized to 
make commitments to purchase and to pur- 
chase, service, or sell any mortgages which 
are insured under section 235 of the National 
Housing Act. The total amount of such pur- 
chases and commitments shall not exceed 
$200,000,000 outstanding at any one time. 
The price to be paid by the Association for 
any mortgage purchased under this subsec- 
tion shall not be less than the unpaid princi- 
pal amount thereof at the time of purchase, 
with adjustments for interest and any com- 
parable items.“ 


The summary, relating to Senate bill 
2125, is as follows: 


SUMMARY oF OPERATION HELP, THE HOUSING 
EXPERT AND LOAN ACT 

The purpose of this legislation is to pro- 
vide a scheme of assistance to the non-profit 
sponsor of housing for those of modest 
means. Federal housing legislation provides 
special assistance to non-profit sponsors to 
encourage their entrance into the housing 
industry. Yet, there are gaps in the federal 
program which have discouraged potential 
non-profit sponsors from building or re- 
habilitating housing. 

Too often sponsors do not have the tech- 
nical know-how to organize and execute a 
project, nor do they have the financial re- 
sources to cover the “packaging” costs of pre- 
construction activities. 

HELP attempts to fill these gaps in two 
ways: (1) a system of grants to the states to 
develop technical assistance ams, and 
(2) a revolving fund at the federal level for 
advancing money to the non-profit sponsor 
for costs necessary to develop and prepare 
the application for federal assistance. 

I. This section authorizes $15 million a 
year, over a two year period, for grants to 
states to help finance programs of informa- 
tion and technical assistance to non-profit 
sponsors with respect to construction, re- 
habilitation and maintenance of law and 
moderate income housing. The state would 
submit a plan to the Secretary specifying the 
extent of the information and assistance 
functions it would provide. If the state plan 
was approved by the Secretary, the federal 
government would pay 90% of the cost of 
the program for the first two years, and 50% 
thereafter. 
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II. This section authorizes a $20 million 
revolving fund at the federal level to assist 
the non-profit sponsor in the preliminary 
costs of planning a project. No interest loans 
would be made by the Secretary to include 
such items as: preliminary surveys and 
analyses of market needs, preliminary site 
engineering and architectural fees, site op- 
tions, FHA and FNMA fees, and construction 
loan and fees and discounts. 

Definitions—Non-profit means 
anybody or agency defined in section 221 (d) 
(3) of the National Housing Act including 
cooperatives, and moderate income projects 
are those that have mortgage insurance un- 
der section 221, or loans under sections 202 
or 515. These include the low and moderate 
income programs, direct loan program for the 
elderly, and direct loan program for rural 
housing. 


The bill (S. 2125) to assist nonprofit 
sponsors of low- and moderate-income 
housing, introduced by Mr. MONDALE, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 

S. 2125 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Housing Expert and 
Loan Program, Operation HELP.” 

TITLE I 
PURPOSE 


Sec. 101. It is the purpose of this Title to 
assist States to make available information, 
advice and technical assistance to non-profit 
sponsors with respect to the construction, 
rehabilitation and maintenance of housing 
for low- and moderate-income families and 
individuals. 

GRANT AUTHORITY 


Sec. 102. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to States to help finance 
programs to provide information, advice and 

assistance with respect to the con- 
struction, rehabilitation and maintenance of 
low- and moderate-income housing by non- 
profit sponsors. Activities assisted by such 
grants may include: 

(1) the assembly, correlation, publication 
and dissemination of all information with 
respect to the construction, rehabilitation 
and maintenance of low- and moderate- 
income housing, and 

(2) providing advice and technical assist- 
ance with respect to the construction, re- 
habilitation and maintenance of low- and 
moderate-income housing. 

. — A program assisted under this Section 


EA Specify the information, advice and 
technical assistance activities to be carried 
on, and 

(2) Justify the need for and costs of such 
activities. 

AMOUNT OF THE GRANT 

Sec. 103. The amount of any grant under 
this title shall not exceed 90 per centum of 
the costs of developing and carrying out a 
State program, as approved by the Secre- 
tary, during each of the first two years of the 
program, and shall not exceed 50 per centum 
of such costs thereafter. 

COOPERATION 

Sec. 104. Federal departments and ager- 
cies shall cooperate with States in providing 
information to assist in carrying out the 
purpose of this title. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 105. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated for the p of carrying out 
the provisions of this title not to exceed $15 
million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and not to exceed $15 million for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969. 
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(b) Any amounts appropriated under this 
section shall remain available until ex- 
pended; and any amounts authorized for any 
fiscal year under this section but not appro- 
priated may be appropriated for any suc- 
ceeding fiscal year commencing prior to July 
1, 1969. 

TITLE II 
PURPOSE 


Sec. 201. It is the purpose of this title to 
encourage and facilitate the construction 
and rehabilitation of housing to meet the 
needs of low- and moderate-income families 
and individuals by making loans to non- 
profit sponsors for expenses incurred, prior 
to construction, in developing and in ob- 
taining financing for low- and moderate- 
income housing. 

LOAN AUTHORITY 


_ Sec. 202. The Secretary is authorized to 
make loans to nonprofit sponsors for the 
expenses incurred, prior to construction, in 
developing and in obtaining financing for 
low- and moderate-income housing. Loans 
under this title may be made for the full 
cost and in obtaining financing for such 
housing, including, preliminary surveys and 
analyses of market needs, preliminary site 
engineering and architectural fees, site op- 
tions, Federal Housing Administration and 
Federal National Mortgage Association fees, 
and construction loan fees and discounts. 
Loans made to any nonprofit sponsor under 
this section shall be made without interest. 


HELP FUND 


Sec. 203. All funds allocated under this 
title shall be deposited in a revolving fund 
known as the HELP Fund, which shall be 
used by the Secretary for carrying out the 
purposes of this title. Sums received in re- 
payment of loans made under this title 
shall be deposited in such revolving fund. 
Moneys in this fund not needed for current 
operation may be invested in bonds or other 
obligations teed as to principal and 
interest by the United States. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 204, There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this title not to exceed 
$20 million. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 205. As used in this Act— 

(1) State“ means any State of the United 
States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, 
or an agency or instrumentality designated 
by the chief executive of any of the fore- 
going, or a statewide agency or instrumen- 
tality of its political subdivisions designated 
by such chief executive. 

(2) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

(3) “Non-profit sponsor” means any body 
or agency as defined in Section 221(d) (3) 
of the National Housing Act of 1949. 

(4) “Low- and moderate-income housing” 
means any project eligible for an insured 
mortgage under Section 221 of the National 
Housing Act, or for a loan under Section 
202 of the Housing Act of 1959 or Section 
615 of the Housing Act of 1949. 


AMENDMENT OF FOOD AND AGRI- 
CULTURE ACT OF 1965 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, an 
amendment to the Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1965. Under title VI of that act 
subtitled “Cropland Adjustment,” the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
enter into agreements with individual 
farmers to divert part of their acreage 
from crop production. This fallow land 
placed under conservation practices has 
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the beneficial effect of controlling surplus 
production of crops eligible for price sup- 
port. Section 602(a) provides, in part, 
as follows: 

No agreement shall be entered into under 
this section concerning land with respect to 
which the ownership has changed in the 
three-year period preceding the first year 
of the agreement period unless the new own- 
ership was acquired by will or succession as 
the result of the death of the previous owner, 
or unless the new ownership was acquired 
prior to January 1, 1965, or under other cir- 
cumstances which the Secretary determines, 
and specifies by regulation, will give ade- 
quate assurance that such land was not ac- 
quired for the purpose of placing it in the 
program: 

I was a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture at the time this 
provision was adopted, and recall that 
it was proposed following some criticism 
of the program, citing cases in which it 
appeared that individuals had bought 
farms and immediately placed them into 
the conservation reserve, giving the im- 
pression that the purchase of the farms 
was financed through the Government 
cropland adjustment payments. It was 
the intention of the provision to prevent 
such occurrences in the future. 

However, the provision as it stands 
does not take into account occasions 
where farmowners are displaced and 
must relocate, when land is taken by 
an agency having the right of eminent 
domain. In these cases, the Congress has 
made provision for the transfer of acre- 
age allotments, and I know it is the in- 
tention of the Congress that displaced 
owners be permitted to reestablish their 
farm operations on a new farm. 

I am informed that cases of this kind 
have arisen in Kentucky in the course 
of acquisition by the TVA of the Be- 
tween-the-Lakes Recreation Area. And 
Congressman STUBBLEFIELD, who is a 
member of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, has introduced a similar bill in 
the House of Representatives. 

It seems to me only proper in cases 
where farms or portions thereof are ac- 
quired by agencies having the right of 
eminent domain, that the displaced own- 
er be permitted to continue to partici- 
pate in the cropland adjustment pro- 
gram when he acquires a new farm. My 
amendment would accomplish this, and 
I hope it is given favorable consideration 
by the committee, and adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2126) to amend the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1965, introduced 
by Mr. Cooper, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


ASSISTANCE TO CERTAIN PROCES- 
SORS OF COTTON 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
provide assistance to first processors of 
cotton who have suffered substantial 
losses because of the economic impact of 
cotton programs, and for other purposes. 

Mr. President, the cotton ginning in- 
dustry is facing the prospect of a very 
bleak year. Unusually heavy rainfall in 
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many areas where cotton is grown has 
turned normally productive fields into 
quagmires. 

But there are other and less capricious 
reasons for the relatively small crop ex- 
pected this year. The acreage planted to 
cotton is the lowest in this century. The 
July 1 cotton acreage report from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture indicates 
that 9,724,000 acres were planted in cot- 
ton this year. This figure is 6 percent less 
than the acreage planted in cotton in 
1966 and is 37 percent below the average 
acreage planted in cotton between 1961 
and 1965. 

Because of the heavy rains, when the 
final estimate of acreage to be harvested 
is announced next month it is expected 
that the already record low cotton acre- 
age will be reduced even further. 

The present cotton program is, of 
course, designed to reduce the surplus, 
and for this reason many acres are di- 
verted from production. Apart from the 
obvious impact of this diversion program 
on cotton growers, the reduced yield has 
a profound effect on first processors, or 
cotton ginners. 

A cotton gin plays a unique role in the 
lives of many rural Americans. It repre- 
sents, of course, a substantial capital in- 
vestment on the part of its ownership, 
and, as such, its survival depends on ade- 
quate ginning receipts. But a cotton gin 
is often much more than just a ginning 
operation. In a great many small south- 
ern towns it forms the focal point of all 
life. With its fortunes rise or fall the 
fortunes and the quality of many lives. 
When a gin closes down, the farmers it 
serves must transport their cotton 
greater distances at greater expense, 
often to encounter inflexible and un- 
familiar credit procedures and opera- 
tional techniques. 

The present situation is creating hard- 
ships for ginners and farmers alike; un- 
less extraordinary action is taken, this 
year’s crop could portend serious prob- 
lems for the entire industry. The very 
serious financial plight of some cotton 
ginners caused by a series of small crops 
has closed many of the normal avenues 
of commercial credit. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
introduce this bill, which would provide 
for low-interest emergency loans to cot- 
ton ginners who are unable to obtain suf- 
ficient credit elsewhere at reasonable 
rates and terms. Determination of need 
would be left to the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

A virtually identical bill has been in- 
troduced in the House of Representa- 
tives bo ROBERT A. EVERETT, of Tennes- 
see, and I am pleased to introduce a 
companion measure in the Senate and 
join with Congressman Everert’s efforts 
to secure this much-needed relief. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2127) to provide assistance 
to first processors of cotton who have 
suffered substantial losses because of the 
economic impact of cotton programs of 
the Department of Agriculture, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. BAKER, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 
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REPEAL OF EQUAL-TIME 
PROVISIONS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today a very simple bill, one 
which reads in its entirety as follows: 


That section 315 of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 315) is repealed. 


Mr. President, a law that has to be 
changed often or suspended periodically 
is an unjust and unworkable law. That 
this section does not do the job for which 
it was intended has long been recognized 
by the Congress. The operation of sec- 
tion 315, at best, is predicated on the 
mistaken notion that a Government 
agency is better able to judge news and 
public affairs, is better able to judge and 
insure fairness, than anyone else. It is 
for these reasons that I propose its 
repeal. 

The provisions of section 315, enacted 
in the Communications Act of 1934, go 
back to the Radio Act of 1927, in which 
section 18 provided that if a radio sta- 
tion licensee permits a candidate for 
public office to use a broadcasting sta- 
tion, he was required to afford equal op- 
portunities to all other candidates for 
that office. The intent of the legislation, 
as FCC Commissioner Frederick W. Ford 
stated in a 1963 House hearing, was, and 
I quote, “to put it beyond the power of a 
licensee to determine which legally qual- 
ified candidate for a particular office 
should be heard on radio, once the sta- 
tion had permitted one candidate for 
that same office to use its facilities.” 

It was out of a 1949 policy statement 
of the FCC, in Docket No. 8516, that the 
so-called fairness doctrine grew. At its 
heart, and based on the 1934 act in 
which section 315 was very nearly identi- 
cal to the earlier Radio Act, was the 
statement that “broadcast licensees have 
an affirmative duty generally to encour- 
age and implement the broadcast of all 
sides of controversial public issues over 
their facilities, over and beyond their 
obligation to make available on demand 
opportunities for the expression of op- 
posing views.” 

In order to do so, said the Commission, 
the licensee must play “a conscious and 
positive role in bringing about balanced 
presentation of the opposing viewpoints.” 
The conclusion in the case was that 
broadcast stations might editorialize, but 
that in doing so they must assure fairness 
in their presentations. 

We have since then, succeeded in ex- 
empting news broadcasts, discussions, 
and news documentaries from the equal 
time provisions. They are, of course, cov- 
ered now under the fairness doctrine. 
Again, in 1960, the equal time provisions 
of section 315 were exempted by congres- 
sional amendment specifically for the pe- 
riod of the 1960 presidential and vice- 
presidential campaigns. These revisions 
resulted directly from bills I introduced 
to ease restrictions on campaign coverage 
by radio and TV. 

Mr. President, the only real criterion 
for licensing of broadcast stations is their 
operation in the public interest. There is 
a limited spectrum of airwaves, and gov- 
ernmental control over licensing is the 
only way in which they can be allocated 
with any equity. This established system 
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deals with the right to broadcast, not 
with the right to tell broadcasters what 
should be the content of their broadcast- 
ing. Where we move into that area of 
Government regulation of content, we 
approach the question of censorship. 

We have historically upheld the free- 
dom of the press, and the difference be- 
tween newspaper journalism and elec- 
tronic journalism is essentially only in 
the format and the mechanics, not in the 
basic concepts. Radio and television have 
come of age, and the journalism of radio 
and television is as responsible as that of 
the press. It should be no more hampered 
by the welter of rules and regulations 
surrounding the FCC interpretations of 
section 315 than should the journalism 
of print. 

Mr. President, the way to clarify the 
situation which we will again face in elec- 
tion time, the confusion which has been 
recurrent in the effort to apply the pro- 
visions of section 315, is to repeal that 
section and to place the responsibility for 
electronic freedom on a par with that of 
freedom of the press. We can trust the 
responsibility of broadcasters to main- 
tain the standards expected of them in 
the public interest, but if there is a seri- 
ous abuse, we have a remedy—the power 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to review the degree of public serv- 
ice and the manner of operation in the 
public interest when licensees seek re- 
newal of their right to be allocated a 
place on the air in the broadcast band. 

To repeal section 315 is not to repeal 
the obligations of the fairness doctrine. 
During the suspension of the 1960 cam- 
paign the operations of the broadcast in- 
dustry were carried out with a high de- 
gree of fairness, as has been pointed out 
in several studies since that occasion. 
The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion report of March 1, 1961, pointed out 
that— 

By and large, networks and stations ex- 
ercised considerable care and succeeded in 
providing virtual equality in sustaining time 
as between the presidential and vice presi- 
dential candidates of the two major parties. 


The President’s Commission on Cam- 
paign Costs, issued in April 1962, recom- 
mended that section 315 be suspended 
again for the 1964 election campaign. 

As I said earlier, Mr. President, a law 
that has to be changed often or sus- 
pended periodically is an unjust and un- 
workable law. We do not need the provi- 
sions of section 315, which cause such 
difficulties for all those concerned in its 
interpretation and the development of 
practice under its restrictions. We need 
the freedom of electronic journalism 
which its repeal will insure on a perma- 
nent basis. We need, in short, to make 
the change my bill proposes, the deletion 
of section 315 from the law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2128) to repeal section 315 
of the Communications Act of 1934 re- 
lating to the affording of equal time for 
use of broadcasting stations by candi- 
dates for public office, introduced by Mr. 
HARTKE, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 
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PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORTS 
ON SALEM CHURCH RESERVOIR, 
RAPPAHANNOCK RIVER, VA. (S. 
DOC. NO. 37) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], I present a letter 
from the Secretary of the Army, trans- 
mitting a report dated February 28, 1967, 
from the Chief of Engineers, Depart- 
ment of the Army, together with accom- 
panying papers and an illustration, on 
a review of the reports on Salem Church 
Reservoir, Rappahannock River, Va., re- 
quested by a resolution of the Committee 
on Public Works, U.S. Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be printed as a Senate document 
with an illustration, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the junior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan] be added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1991, to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 with respect 
to the estate tax treatment of certain 
interests created by community property 
laws in employees’ trusts and retirement 
annuity contracts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, with the 
permission of the sponsors of the bill, I 
ask unanimous consent that my name 
may be added as a cosponsor of S. 1400, 
introduced by the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SmatTHers] and the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL] relating to im- 
provement of statistics of the United 
States, providing for a special census in 
1968 and 1975. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing 
of the bill (S. 1934), the Electric Power 
Reliability Act of 1967, the name of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY], I ask unanimous 
consent that, at the next printing of the 
bill (S. 2088) to provide incentives for 
the creation by private industry of addi- 
tional employment opportunities for 
residents of urban poverty areas, the 
name of the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee] be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. KENNEDY], I ask unanimous 
consent that, at the next printing of the 
bill (S. 2100) to encourage and assist 
private enterprise to provide adequate 
housing in urban poverty areas for low- 
income and lower middle income per- 
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sons, the name of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] be added as 
a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. Grueninc], I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing 
of the bill (S. 1985) to amend the Fed- 
eral Flood Insurance Act of 1956, to pro- 
vide for a national program of flood in- 
surance, and for other purposes, his 
name be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON SURFACE 
MINING COAL BILL 


Mr. JACKSON, Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Interior Committee which is 
the unit of the Senate that has overall 
responsibility under the Legislative Re- 
organization Act for mines and mining 
generally, I announce that hearings have 
been scheduled by the Subcommittee on 
Minerals, Materials, and Fuels for Au- 
gust 7, a Monday, on S. 217, cited as 
“the Mined Lands Conservation Act.” S. 
217 was introduced by Senator LAUSCHE, 
for himself and Senators BARTLETT, FUL- 
BRIGHT, KUCHEL, METCALF, NELSON, SCOTT, 
Types, and Youn of Ohio. 

The measure provides for participa- 
tion by the Federal Government with 
State and local governments and other 
interested parties in programs to reclaim 
lands and waters damaged by coal min- 
ing, to promote an effective continuing 
land-use program, and to prevent fur- 
ther damage to our lands and waters 
resulting from surface, or strip, mining. 

Senator Lauscue’s S. 217 is a successor 
bill to his S. 1013 of the 88th Congress on 
which the Interior Committee held pub- 
lic hearings on March 25, 1964. Action 
on the substance of these measures has 
awaited the study, with findings and 
recommendations, of the Secretary of 
the Interior on surface mining. A report 
on this study was submitted to Congress 
by President Johnson on July 3, 1967. 
There is substantial agreement between 
Secretary Udall's findings and recom- 
mendations and the provisions of S. 217. 

All Members of Congress and others 
interested in reclamation of mined lands 
as well as in mineral production from 
surface mining methods are invited to 
participate in the Minerals Subcommit- 
tees’ hearings, which will be held in 
room 3110 of the New Senate Office 
Building, commencing at 10 a.m. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS IN DETROIT 
ON EARLY RETIREMENT 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Re- 
tirement and the Individual of the U.S. 
Senate Special Committee on Aging, I 
would like to announce that the sub- 
committee will conduct a hearing in De- 
troit, Mich., beginning at 1 p.m. on July 
26 in the main auditorium of the Rack- 
ham Building, Detroit, Mich. 

The subject of this hearing will be 
early retirement and its effect upon the 
Individual and upon society. We will hear 
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from many authoritative witnesses in- 
cluding representaitves of the United 
Auto Workers and several knowledge- 
able persons who will participate at the 
University of Michigan annual confer- 
ence on aging, which will conclude at 11 
a. m. on July 26. 

Their testimony will enable the sub- 
committee to build upon the fine founda- 
tion made by Secretary Gardner and 
other witnesses at our introductory hear- 
ing on June 7 and 8 in Washington, D.C. 


HEARINGS SET FOR NEW YORK 
CITY ON BILINGUAL AMERICAN 
EDUCATION BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce that a date has 
been set for bilingual education hearings 
in New York City for July 21, 1967, this 
coming Friday. 

The purpose of the hearing is to hear 
public testimony from the Spanish- 
speaking community of New York. We 
have already heard testimony in Texas 
and California, and this hearing will give 
us information from the last of the three 
States which have the largest Spanish- 
speaking populations in the Nation. 

Both Senators from New York are co- 
sponsors of this bill, in recognition of the 
need for programs of bilingual educa- 
tion in the Nation’s largest city, as well 
as in our Southwest. This series of hear- 
ings has crossed the Nation in gathering 
of testimony, just as the need for special 
educational techniques in treating with 
the language problem crosses our Nation 
today. 


NOTIFICATION OF HEARINGS OF 
THE EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON S. 1125, THE ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1967, AND RELATED 
BILLS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Education Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare will conduct further 
hearings upon S. 1125, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Amendments 
of 1967, and upon H.R. 7819, the House- 
passed companion measure, on Tuesday, 
July 25 at 10 a.m. in room 4232, New 
Senate Office Building. 

It is our intention on the 25th to ob- 
tain testimony from administration wit- 
nesses, including Secretary Gardner. Be- 
cause of the interest in the actions which 
have taken place in this area, the hear- 
ings will continue on July 26, again with 
administration witnesses. 

Following these 2 days of hearings, the 
subcommittee will be in recess to permit 
administration testimony to be reviewed 
by the members and interested educa- 
tional organizations. 

It is my hope that the hearings will 
resume on Monday, August 7, and will 
continue in that week on the 9th, 10th, 
and lith. All representatives of educa- 
tional organizations and interested in- 
dividuals who have a desire to present 
testimony on these major bills, if they 
have not already done so, are urged to 
communicate this interest to the sub- 
committee by addressing a letter to the 
subcommittee at room 4230, New Senate 
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Office Building, in which they request an 
opportunity to present either an oral or 
written statement and in which they in- 
dicate the particular areas of the bills 
which are of concern. 

Since it is the hope of the subcommit- 
tee to be able to report a measure cover- 
ing all amendments to the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act to the full 
committee at an early date, the sub- 
committee will be pleased to receive testi- 
mony on such other bills in this area as 
are pending before the subcommittee at 
this time in the elementary and second- 
ary education area. I mention this be- 
cause I know a number of my colleagues 
are concerned about modifications to im- 
pacted area legislation and its further 
extension. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON SENATE 
BILL 843 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Research of the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations, I wish to an- 
nounce that the subcommittee will con- 
duct hearings on S. 843, by Senator 
MonpaLe, and others, a bill to create a 
Council of Social Advisors, provide for an 
annual social report of the President and 
establish a Joint Committee on the So- 
cial Report, at 10 a.m. on July 19 and 20 
in room 224, Old Senate Office Building, 
and at 10 a.m. on July 26 and 27 in room 
1318, New Senate Office Building. 


FLOOD PROTECTION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, recent 
flood waters in Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Missouri have caused millions of dollars 
of damage, but this damage was greatly 
minimized because of the flood protec- 
tion works that have been built in the 
last few years. 

Beginning with a reservoir program 
that was authorized by Congress in 1936, 
great progress has been made in the con- 
trol of water runoff in our State. For 
years I have stated that the future 
growth and development of our State will 
be determined largely by the amount of 
water we can conserve and use for bene- 
ficial purposes. 

As one who has supported these pro- 
grams from their inception, I am grati- 
rea at the benefits that are now preva- 
ent. 

These projects have been constructed 
by the Corps of Army Engineers, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, and the Department 
of Agriculture, through their watershed 
programs 


We are fortunate in Kansas to have a 
coordinated program for the control of 
water runoff and it is paying big divi- 
dends. 

Col. W. G. Kratz, district engineer of 
the Kansas City district, Corps of Engi- 
neers, has just sent me a summary tabu- 
lation for the June-July floods in the 
Kansas City district, showing the esti- 
mated acres flooded, fiood damage, dam- 
age prevention by existing projects, and 
flood damage which could have been pre- 
vented if the authorized program had 
been entirely completed. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the report on Kansas 
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be printed in the Recorp, as well as an 
editorial from a recent issue of the Kan- 
sas City Star, entitled Some Changes in 
Flood Damage Since 1951,” and an edi- 
torial from the Independence Daily Re- 
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porter, entitled “A Faithful Servant,” be 
made a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From Department of the Army, Kansas City District, Corps of Engineers, Kansas City, 
Mo., July 12, 1967] 


PRELIMINARY JUNE-EARLY JULY 1967 FLOOD DAMAGE SUMMARY 


TABLE 1.—Area flooded, flood damage, damage prevented by existing Federal projects, and 
additional damage preventable by authorized projects 


River basin and State 


Big Blue River 


„ oak ile nn a osannenuee 
Subtotal, — — 


Estimated 
actual 
damage 


Estimated 
damage 
prevented 


TaBLE 2.—Damages prevented by existing 
Federal projects in Kansas City district 


Missouri River main stem reser- 


voir system $235, 280, 000 
8, 060, 000 
260, 270, 000 
3, 322, 000 
10, 000 

Stranger Creek channel im- 
ee S 37, 000 


Ottawa, Kans., levee.. 
Frankfort, Kans., 


Webster Reservoir 85, 000 
Kirwin Reservolr 191, 000 
Tuttle Creek Reservoir 17, 490, 000 
Perry Reservoir 10, 438, 000 
Pomona Reservoir 1, 416, 000 


[From the Kansas City Star] 
SOME CHANGES IN FLOOD DANGER SINCE 1951 

The serious flooding that has already oc- 
curred in this area inevitably turns con- 
cerned thoughts to the billion-dollar Kaw 
river tragedy of 1951. Certainly we are not 
out of the woods yet, and additional damage 
is probable before the flooding ends. 

But there are, fortunately, two important 
differences between 1951 and now. The 
weather pattern is one: In 1951, a stable 
front over this area dumped rain almost 
nightly for 40 days before the flood deluge. 
What we have been getting recently is more 
a series of rain-triggering fronts, the weath- 
er bureau explains. It may seem that it has 
rained every night, but there have been 
significant breaks in the storm sequence. 
And this type of pattern is more likely to 
break up at any time, bringing dry relief. 
“More likely” we say, knowing how perverse 
weather can be when a change is urgently 
needed. 

The second and much more tangible fac- 
tor is the existence of numerous flood pro- 
tection reservoirs and levees which were not 
in place in 1951. Such dams as Tuttle Creek, 
Milford and Perry—the latter not yet com- 
pleted—have performed heroically in trap- 
ping hundreds of thousands of acre-feet of 
rushing floodwaters. 

In unprotected areas, damages are esti- 
mated by the Army engineers to have 
reached more than 23% million dollars with 
the cost still rising. But the corps figures 


that an additional 190 million dollars in 
flood damages would have occurred without 
any protection projects in place. This is an 
enormous and, to be sure, hypothetical fig- 
ure. With this area’s flood history, it would 
be unthinkable to have no projects built 
by now. And many industries and homes 
would not now be located on flood plain land 
except for the protection of dams and lev- 
ees. Still, this is a rough measure of where 
we would be without those projects—and a 
reminder of the importance of getting on 
with others proposed but not yet built. 

Storms such as we have been having are 
going to flood basements and yards and 
block streets, causing some local damage. 
No project can stop this. But a design plan 
of tributary reservoir storage, plus levees 
to pass the remaining flow safely past high- 
value municipal and industrial areas, can 
handle the cumulative superfiood rolling 
down a major stream. 

Missouri river bottomland farmers already 
have been badly hurt by this flood. Their 
small local levees couldn’t contain the Big 
Muddy on the rampage. Certainly the 400,- 
000 acres under water along the Missouri re- 
emphasize the value of the big federal agri- 
cultural levees, only a few of which have 
been built from Sioux City to the mouth. 
This program has been delayed too long by 
doubts and surveys. 

The list of streams now flooding where 
the reservoirs still are on paper makes sad 
reading: The Wakarusa (Clinton dam), the 
Grand (Pattonsburg and others), the Mar- 
maton (Fort Scott), Hottawatomie creek 
(Garnett) and so on. Back in Washington 
the House public works committee is pre- 
paring to report out the public works appro- 
priations bill. The June floods in Missouri 
and Kansas—and they’re not over yet— 
should provide them a healthy reminder 
that, for all the burdens on the federal 
budget, flood protection still rates a high 
priority. 

[From the Independence Daily Reporter, 

June 20, 1967] 
A FAITHFUL SERVANT 

Elk City Reservoir, the huge flood control 
and water conservation area located just 
northwest of Independence, is finally in full 
operation and doing the job for which it was 
designed. 

Within the past ten days it has harnessed 
the flood water of Elk River, saved thousands 
of acres of rich farm land from devastation 
by water and at the same time reached a 
level where water enthusiasts and fishermen 
can use it to the fullest extent. 

Of all these services the one with the real 
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dollar impact is the averting of the floods 
that almost yearly swept down the Verdigris 
and Elk River valleys sweeping crops, homes 
and other properties before them. 

There’s no direct estimate of the damage 
that might have happened had it not been 
for the reservoir in the last several days, but 
it’s certain the amount would run into the 
thousands of dollars. Harvest season was just 
underway, corn and other row crops were 
growing and would have been greatly dam- 
aged by the overflow that didn’t happen this 
time. 


As a recreation ground the area is just 
coming into its own. On Saturday and Sun- 
day more than 11,000 persons visited, pic- 
nicked, boated, fished and just had good 
clean and safe fun. The picnic areas were 
crowded with family groups and visitors from 
outside the area had nothing but praise for 
the facilities, 

Now that the Corps of Engineers have the 
reservoir operating efficiently, it’s up to the 
public to do its part in helping keep down 
vandalism damaging equipment and seeing 
that refuse is picked up and placed in the 
containers that dot the entire area. 

Although operated by the engineers this 
reservoir and surrounding grounds belong to 
the taxpayers. Tax monies by the millions 
were used to make it possible, so the public 
that’s now free to use it must be good house- 
keepers and keep it as attractive as possible. 

Independence and the area cities have 
something in Elk City Reservoir to be proud 
of and how it is treated will depend greatly 
on just how much of a benefit it will be to 
the local economy. It deserves tender, loving 
and thoughtful care. 


FINANCING OF POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGNS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, a former 
colleague of ours in Congress, a Repre- 
sentative at Large from the State of 
Michigan in the 88th Congress, who is 
now our Democratic national commit- 
teeman, served on the President’s Com- 
mission on Campaign Costs. He is Neil 
Staebler, who has been active in politics 
and brings to it a businessman’s back- 
ground. 

Mr. Staebler has advised me of a com- 
munication he sent to the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance [Mr. Lone] 
under recent date. Neil Staebler’s state- 
ment makes reference to the problem of 
financing political campaigns. I think it 
would be worthwhile if this statement 
were made a part of the Recorp, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE FINANCING OF POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGNS, JUNE 27, 1967 

The problem of political campaign financ- 
ing arises out of the rapidly escalating costs 
of the types of publicity: newspapers, 
radio, television. 

If a solution were found to the problem of 
dealing with these three types of expendi- 
tures, all other costs could be ignored and 
all other filing provisions dispensed with. 

There are four alternative ways of dealing 
with these types of expenditures: 

(1) The federal government might pro- 
vide them in limited amount, as in some 
foreign countries. 

(2) Radio and television might be re- 
quired to provide a certain amount of free 
time; newspaper advertising might be sub- 
ject to a limitation but defrayed from ordi- 
nary contributions as at present. 
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(3) A limit might be placed upon the 
amount that might be expended in gross in 
all three media, the payment to be met from 
political contributions as at present. 

(4) Alternatives (3) might be combined 
with a credit or income deduction or both 
against federal income taxes. 

Let me enlarge on proposal (3), the estab- 
lishment of federal limits on expenditures in 
a presidential campaign in newspapers, 
radio, and TV. 

How would such a limitation operate? 
The candidate would be required to desig- 
mate a campaign treasurer and the treas- 
urer would be assigned the responsibility 
for observing the expenditure limitation. Be- 
fore any newspaper, radio, or TV advertise- 
ment containing the names of the presi- 
dential candidates or references to the 
presidential ticket or electors was pub- 
lished, the medium would be required to se- 
cure from the candidate’s treasurer an au- 
thorization in the amount of the advertise- 
ment. Payment might come from anywhere. 
Limitations as to source could be dispensed 
with. Only the candidate’s authorization 
would count. 

In the event that any medium carried an 
advertisement without authorization from 
the appropriate treasurer, it would be sub- 
ject to fine, In the event that the treasurer 
issued authorizations in excess of the max- 
imum, the penalty would take the form of 
the loss of electoral votes in those States 
where excess authorizations were issued. 

Nem STAEBLER. 


POLICEMAN OF THE YEAR, FIRE- 
MAN OF THE YEAR IN ANAHEIM, 
CALIF. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day, June 23, 1967, I was pleased, by long 
distance telephone, to address Post 72 of 
the American Legion in my hometown of 
Anaheim, Calif. The occasion was a ban- 
quet honoring the city’s Policeman of the 
Year, Capt. Russell E. Hamlyn, and Fire- 
man of the Year, Capt. Rayford D. 
Knight. Both of these outstanding citi- 
zens received American Legion Medals of 
Merit and individual citations at the ban- 
quet. The event was Post 72’s contribu- 
tion to a national program of the Ameri- 
can Legion to bolster respect for law and 
order by recognizing the accomplish- 
ments of local law enforcement per- 
sonnel. 

I ask unanimous consent that a partial 
text of my remarks be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLICEMAN OF THE YEAR, FIREMAN OF THE 
YEAR IN THE CITY or ANAHEIM 
(Partial text of remarks by U.S. Senator 

Thomas H. Kuchel before the American 

Legion, Anaheim Post 72, Anaheim, Calif., 

June 23, 1967) 

Anaheim is my home. 

I am honored to speak on this occasion as 
a member of Anaheim Post 72, honoring the 
Policeman of the Year and the Fireman of 
the Year in our community. It is the wish of 
the National Commander of the Legion that 
Law and Order be stressed by the posts across 
the country, and that wish is readily echoed 
by all good citizens everywhere. 

Winston Churchill once said that Democ- 
racy is the worst form of government ever 
devised by man—except every other form of 
government ever devised by man. So, with all 
its faults, it still is the best kind of society 
for human beings, simply because, in a de- 
mocracy, the citizens are free to make their 
own decisions and to live their own lives. 
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The freedoms we enjoy under the guar- 
antees of our American Constitution, are 
founded and grounded on respect for law 
and on the maintenance of order, Our form 
of self-government is the most difficult kind 
of any organized society to carry on. It re- 
quires far greater duties of citizenship than 
simply blind obeisance to the state. The 
many decide rather than the few. This de- 
mocracy in a republic,” as the American 
Creed describes us, requires a great amount 
of self-discipline. Freedom is costly, in that, 
to win it and to keep it, requires the very 
best we have to give. Right and responsibil- 
ity walk hand in hand in a free nation. In 
a police state, in a society ruled by mono- 
lithic communism, the so-called duties or re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship are set forth by 
the ruling clique, so much, maybe less, but 
certainly no more. And there are no rights, 
except as the state may determine. There is 
no free citizen, as we know that term, in any 
closed society, communist or otherwise. Self- 
discipline in our way of life is replaced by 
the enforced discipline of any totalitarian 
land, And thus the problem of respect for 
law and order rests on physical force, or the 
threat of force, in all lands which are not 
free. You obey the rules or else. Law en- 
forcement in any closed society is an entirely 
different function than that in any open 
society. In free nations, law enforcement 
people serve the good of society. In totalitar- 
ian states, they serve the regime in power. 

What we do tonight is to pay deserved 
tribute to two fellow citizens, each a servant 
of the people of this city, each nominated 
for the dedication to the public service which 
he has demonstrated this past year. The men 
we honor represent, in a true sense, the 
thousands, and tens of thousands of police- 
men and firemen and civil servants, all de- 
voted to protecting the welfare of the people. 
But it is equally true that we honor these 
two men because they have proudly accepted, 
and have successfully met, the challenge of 
good citizenship. 

As a citizen of this city, I join with all your 
neighbors and friends, Captain Hamlyn and 
Captain Knight, in congratulating you on re- 
ceipt of these awards. You both represent 
law and order in the American tradition. 
You are the people’s servants in the best 
sense of those words. You both represent the 
desire of every American city to provide for 
the protection of her population from the 
equal plagues of lawlessness and fire. 

But I should like also to join the members 
of this Post and our fellow citizens in con- 
gratulating our city on the quality of our 
municipal government and, particularly, for 
this evening's civic function, in saluting the 
quality of law enforcement and of fire pro- 
tection of our city. This is the very goal of 
the quest for social stability—to provide 
protection which can put down the enemies 
of society and which is, at the same time, 
responsive to the public will. 

The efforts of Anaheim, and of other 
American cities, to maintain law and order 
among free citizens are the true measure of 
our attempts to achieve a rule of law on a 
broader scale throughout the world, For 
war and armed conflict between nations rep- 
resent the complete breakdown of law and 
order and the replacement of right and jus- 
tice by might and force of arms. 

Democracy was born in the city states of 
Greece, in small meetings where men of all 
walks of life could come together to resolve 
the ancient issues of order versus anarchy, 
and of freedom versus tyranny. And still 
today a free and orderly soclety must be 
built from the ground up. If it has no firm 
roots in the cities, it will founder in the 
nation. And if the nations of the world, or 
any important segment of them, are not 
truly representative of the will of their so- 
cieties, there can be no world order, no rule 
of law, no just or lasting peace. 

It is a far reach from the daily affairs of 
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Anaheim to the deserts of Sinai or the 
jungles of Vietnam. But the truth encom- 
passes all three of them. And the shrunken 
world neighborhood includes all of them. If 
the Arab nations were possessed of a ra- 
tional social order, the threat of conflict with 
Israel would long ago have been dissolved in 
the common interest of peaceful commerce 
and trade, and in the advance in culture for 
every state in the Near East. If 13 years ago 
the government of Vietnam, North and 
South, had found its base in the public will 
of the Vietnamese people, American men 
would not have to be fighting there today. 

Law and order are the lynchpin of that 
complicated mechanism we call “civiliza- 
tion.” We seek to perfect it at all levels of 
government in our own land, and, as the 
threat of global holocaust refuses to vanish, 
to extend it to the community of nations. 
Twenty years ago, when the world, in a rare 
moment of concensus, decided that it could 
not afford another war, there came forward 
two ideas for the peaceful protection of hu- 
man rights and public order—the working 
principle of collective security and the con- 
cept of a United Nations. The United States 
has actively pursued both of these aspira- 
tions. For the people of the United States 
passionately believe in peace and unreserved- 
ly oppose aggression. The former—collective 
security—what the late Arthur Vandenberg 
called “the town meeting of the world”—has 
done far better than the latter. In Western 
Europe, through the NATO Alliance, an ef- 
fective means was found to put an end to a 
new round of international banditry. Com- 
munist minorities, with the aid of Soviet 
troops, all under the direction of Stalin, had 
seized control of Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
most all the rest of Eastern Europe. The joint 
and determined opposition of the western 
democracies, with the firm and generous 
backing of the United States, put down this 
threat. History will record that collective se- 
curity in Western Europe served a high and 
successful purpose. 

We are now engaged with smaller and less 
affluent allies in Southeast Asia in a heroic 
effort to prevent the communist theft of 
South Vietnam. In Asia, the challenge of so- 
called “Wars of National Liberation” poses a 
more sophisticated threat and places a heavy 
tax on the resources of the United States. 
But the operation remains the same: a joint 
effort to preserve human rights and to main- 
tain and establish a social order which re- 
flects the public weal. 

Tragically, an international agreement 
ratified by the United Nations to protect the 
innocent rights of peaceful maritime passage 
against international brigands has not been 
so honored. In October 1956, the United Na- 
tions Security Council unanimously, with 
the full consent of the government of Egypt, 
agreed to free and open transit of the Suez 
Canal by ships of all nations. That solemn 
commitment to international law and order 
was made a mockery by the Nasser regime. 
And it was a contemptible mockery, too, 
when, but a few weeks ago, the same Nasser 
announced that the Gulf of Aqaba would not 
be open any longer to peaceful international 
shipping. That, too, was a repudiation of law 
and contract, about which, incidentally, the 
incumbent Secretary General of the United 
Nations did nothing. 

Clearly, the hopes for world order have 
been sustained more effectively by our collec- 
tive security arrangements, than by the ef- 
forts of the United Nations. Much as we 
need a community of interest among all 
peace loving nations, we can say that such 
a community is not yet here. Like some un- 
fortunate individual families, the family of 
nations still has some evil members. 

In the aftermath of the Second World War, 
collective security became the watchword of 
our foreign policy on the theory that those 
countries who did desire peace would stand 
together against aggression. It was endorsed 
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enthusiastically by both of our political par- 
ties and by each of our Presidents. It was, 
and is, a good theory, and it has proved itself 
in practice, Meanwhile, a lush growth of a 
thousand petty disputes begins to thrive in 
a jungle of selfish nationalism. 

Today, we in the United States seem 
caught between “going it alone“ or attempt- 
ing to pull behind our vast oceans in a vain 
hope that they might again protect us. Na- 
tionalism in some western nations has weak- 
ened the ideal of collective security. But it 
remains the world’s best hope. Peace is best 
pursued by nations working in concert. I 
think the Congress recognized this last year 
when it unanimously supported a resolution 
calling for no increased proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons. It went further earlier this 
year when it unanimously ratified a treaty 
banning nuclear weapons in outer space. 

Today's world possesses all of the challenge 
and all of the peril of discovery. The United 
States is going to have to test every aspect 
of her relationships in this unfolding globe. 
We will have to take our bearings and find 
the high road to follow. Our nation, founded 
on law and order, seeks a rule of justice for 
all the world—a world where nations will 
recognize the rights of their neighbors, where 
they will accept the futility of global con- 
flict, and will uphold the manifest advan- 
tages of settlement of disputes by peaceful 
and just means. This search of the rule of 
law is as valid in international affairs as it is 
in Mississippi, Beverly Hills or Watts. 

The chief characteristic of today's world 
is its growing lack of form and cohesion. 
There is little certainty. There are many 
surprises. In France, a proud and self-confi- 
dent De Gaulle suddenly finds that he must 
rule with a parliamentary majority of one 
vote. Mighty Britain, once the prime trades- 
man of Europe, is yet to be admitted to the 
Common Market. 

The rulers of Communist Rumania, with 
a rare taste for the bizarre, have ordered an 
air-conditioned $50,000 Rolls Royce, complete 
with television, intercom, and wine cooler, 
to carry their Chief of State—a capitalist’s 
dream-come-true for the leader of the 
workers’ revolution. The daughter of com- 
munism’s cruelest dictator, Josef Stalin, has 
confessed a belief in God and asks refuge in 
the United States. 

Many old problems, of course, remain. I 
have no doubt that the Kremlin’s leaders 
still dream of a “World Revolution” in which 
our way of life would be destroyed. I rather 
think they also see in their dreams the 
nightmare of nuclear warfare, emanating 
possibly, from the land of their Chinese 
neighbor, in which Soviet cities, and God 
forbid, other cities and nations could be 
utterly devastated in a matter of an hour or 
two. Well might they remember the warning 
of President Eisenhower: 

“Ours is a world of growing danger. There 
is a danger of surprise attack prepared in 
secret. There is the danger of nuclear attack 
from outer space. There is the menace of 
constantly mounting stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons and of large armies. There is the 
peril of spreading capability for the produc- 
tion of modern weapons to greater numbers 
of nations. There is the hazard of war by 
accident or miscalculation. We hold these 
dangers must be dealt with now.” 

President Eisenhower uttered this remark- 
ably prescient statement seven years ago. 
How far have we come since? How much more 
deadly or unerring, or how much larger in 
number, are nuclear weapons today? By con- 
trast, how little progress has been made in 
bringing reason, and the rule of law, to the 
councils of men? The fact is that the United 
States is today not only the most powerful 
military nation in the world, but the most 
powerful in the history of civilization, and 
yet—the supreme paradox—we are more vul- 
nerable today than ever before. It appears 
that science has unlocked some of the more 
ominous secrets of the universe at a far faster 
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rate than the growth and improvement of 
human virtue. 

We go forward today trusting to our deep 
faith that these threats can, and will be, 
overcome. World security today is almost en- 
tirely dependent on the joint determination 
of independent nations to resist international 
lawlessness, brigandage, theft and subver- 
sion. The principle of collective security, de- 
pending on the free association of sovereign 
nations, is a real manifestation of the rule 
of law in world society—the forces of order, 
peace, justice and freedom united for com- 
mon good. 

This simple idea of joint action among free 
men has been the touchstone of our own 
American system. The government of our 
cities, of our 50 states and of our federal 
union depend on the cooperation of free men 
joining together in the common public in- 
terest—to stop theft, to maintain the rights 
of safe and innocent passage through our 
streets, to fight fire, flood and pestilence. 

I do not stand before you as one who would 
recommend that all nations adopt our 
splendid American institutions. But I do 
contend that the best hope of mankind for 
peace and freedom lies in the political ex- 
perience of our nation. This genius of our 
own American institutions, as it has unlocked 
the dynamic spirits of free men and women, 
has created the greatest example of social 
architecture in human history. And that 
edifice is founded on the rock of liberty, on a 
sense of justice and on unyielding respect 
for the rule of law. We put our faith in that 
foundation. 

The defense of our society, whether against 
foreign aggression or domestic peril, is the 
highest obligation of citizenship. The duty 
cannot be discharged without a full measure 
of faith in our American system. It is this 
belief which ties all together, keeping our 
nation whole. The two fine men we honor 
here this evening have shown the way, 
through their contributions, to greater serv- 
ice to our community and nation. Let us 
celebrate their achievement with these words 
from William Tyler Page’s American Creed: 

“I believe in the United States of Amer- 
ica as a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people; whose just powers 
are derived from the consent of the governed; 
a democracy in a republic, a sovereign na- 
tion of many sovereign states; a perfect 
union, one and inseparable, established upon 
those principles of freedom, equality, Justice, 
and humanity for which American patriots 
sacrifice their lives and fortunes. 

“I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its constitu- 
tion; to obey its laws; to respect its flag; 
and to defend it against all enemies.” 


SALUTE TO WILLIAM HANNA AND 
JOSEPH BARBERA 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
stresses of the era through which the 
world is passing may sometimes be re- 
lieved by fanciful diversion from worri- 
some events. From time to time every 
human being needs and relishes escape 
from realities and responsibilities. 

The present month marks the 10th 
anniversary of successful endeavor by an 
enterprise based in my State of Califor- 
nia which has contributed materially to 
the happiness and relaxation of count- 
less individuals with a unique form of 
entertainment. Recently the firm of 
Hanna-Barbera Productions, Inc., 
marked this event with the knowledge 
a succession of animated cartoon motion 
pictures and television programs has 
brightened existence for innumerable 
viewers around the globe, even beyond 
the Iron Curtain. 

William Hanna and Joseph Barbera 
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have enjoyed satisfaction of coveted 
awards for their product. They are se- 
cure in knowledge that boldness in 
launching a new venture was justified. 
Their achievements include unforget- 
table characters, “Yogi Bear“ and 
“Huckleberry Hound,” and such televised 
series as The Flintstones,“ and the wide- 
ly applauded Jack and the Beanstalk.” 
Additionally they have gained a place 
of stature in operating one of the top 
companies turning out recordings for 
children and have developed diversifica- 
tion with industrial films. 

The 10-year history of Hanna-Barbera 
Productions is truly a success story de- 
noting exercise of originality and initia- 
tive to pioneer with a novel form of ex- 
pression. On this occasion, it is a 
privilege to congratulate this organiza- 
tion, its founders, and all engaged in its 
operations for efforts which have de- 
lighted not only children but also their 
elders who find occasional exposure to 
prams a refreshing release from ten- 

on. 


THE AMERICAN BARD 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, since the 
evolution of written expression mankind 
has given voice to a full range of emo- 
tions through the medium of poetry. 
Doubtless there is not a single one among 
us who cannot recall and repeat some 
bit of verse learned at a remarkably early 
stage of life. 

Poets often have been unappreciated, 
to the extent they frequently encounter 
obstacles in making others aware of their 
sentiments, philosophies, moods, and re- 
flections. 

The arrival of 1968 will denote com- 
pletion of a half century of rewarding 
service in the field of cultural advance- 
ment by a publication issued for much 
of its existence in my native State of 
California. I wish to call attention to the 
forthcoming golden anniversary of the 
American Bard, the second-oldest poetry 
magazine in the Nation. 

Since its founding in New Jersey in 
1918, this publication has gained stature 
and respect for literary excellence under 
the guidance of only three editors. Dur- 
ing the past decade, its direction has been 
the responsibility of a top-ranked Cali- 
fornia author of highly regarded poetry, 
Edythe Hope Genee, who has the assist- 
ance of a staff sharing deep feeling for 
beauty and adhering to highest ideals of 
literary excellence. 

The American Bard has been the ve- 
hicle by which a long line of eminent 
poets gained recognition and enjoys the 
distinction of having discovered many 
who found it the first outlet for their 
compositions. 

I am confident I voice the sentiment 
of all who enjoy poetry when I congrat- 
ulate this publication and those conduct- 
ing it for rounding out 50 years of faith- 
ful adherence to admirable principles of 
literary quality. 


MINIMUM WAGE LAW—ANNUAL IN- 
COME EXEMPTION FOR SMALL 


BUSINESSES 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, it will be 
recalled that last September I unsuccess- 
fully attempted to have the minimum 
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wage bill returned to conference with in- 
structions that the Senate conferees in- 
sist on retaining a $350,000 annual 
income exemption for small business 
enterprises to become effective in 1969. 

At that time, businesses with annual 
sales of less than $1 million were exempt 
from coverage. Under the legislation 
which we passed last fall, this exemption 
dropped to $500,000 in February of this 
year and will automatically be lowered to 
$250,000 in 1969. 

During the debate on this subject, I 
made the following statement on the 
Senate floor: 

Small business has grown into large busi- 
ness—that is, men with initiative and cour- 
age, willing to run risks, have made a profit 
for themselves, yes; but they have put an 
awful lot of people to work. Many of the 
people employed in small business today are 
young people without any training, without 
any skills, and could not get a job if the wage 
level were increased beyond their productive 
capacity. Many elderly, retired people are able 
to supplement their meager incomes, eyen 
though they are not physically, perhaps, able 
to do a full day’s work. We will be putting a 
lot of people who can earn something out of 
work, unless we take care of these small busi- 
ness problems. 


Mr. President, this is the type of situ- 
ation which gives me no satisfaction in 
pointing out that my predictions were 
correct. The National Federation of In- 
dependent Business recently completed 
a poll of 40,000 small business firms 
throughout the country, which indicates 
that 400,000 workers have lost their jobs 
because of the extension of coverage to 
many new industries and thousands of 
small businessmen as a result of the 
$500,000 annual income exemption which 
became effective in February. 

The results of this survey show that 
most of those who have lost their jobs 
are teenagers, the mentally and physi- 
cally handicapped, and the unskilled 
with the least aptitudes who are not pro- 
ductive enough to justify retaining under 
the new minimum wage regulations. 

Unfortunately, the marginal em- 
ployees who are losing their jobs are in 
groups where unemployment already 
runs well above the national average, as 
was pointed out recently by an editorial 
in the Wall Street Journal. 

Some examples revealed by the poll 
are the following: 

A plant in West Virginia reduced its 
employee complement by one-third be- 
cause, according to the employer, it 
could no longer afford to train unskilled 
labor at the new rates. 

A bank in Wisconsin reduced its num- 
ber of employees from eight to six. 

A laundry in Indiana reduced its staff 
from 40 to 35. Those discharged were, 
according to the owner, slow-thinking 
employees who were also slow in physical 
movement but who had been taught to 
do a specific job and produced at a rate 
of approximately 75 cents an hour. 

And so it goes. Many employers have 
quit hiring high school students. Accord- 
ing to restaurant operators, the earnings 
of unskilled labor such as kitchen help, 
dishwashers, and busboys, will be greatly 
curtailed. One owner stated: 
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We will be forced to use paper instead of 
china in order to keep prices low enough so 
that the people can afford to eat with us. 
It has caused us to look at aspects of the in- 
dustry such as take-out service, which will 
enable us to work efficiently with fifteen 
fewer employees. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following articles be 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. The first is from the July 
10 issue of U.S. News & World Report, 
entitled “Jobs That Were Lost When 
Minimum Wage Went Up.” The others 
are an editorial from the July 7 issue of 
the Wall Street Journal, entitled Fir- 
ings by Fiat,” a column by John Cham- 
berlain which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post on July 3, and a column by 
David Lawrence which appeared in the 
Evening Star on July 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1 through 4.) 

Mr, PROUTY. Mr. President, the an- 
nual income exemption for small busi- 
nesses is now $500,000. The minimum 
wage is scheduled to increase again in 
1968 and the annual income exemption 
will be lowered to $250,000 in 1969. With 
the 1968 increase in effect, the Wall 
Street Journal states: 

A few hundred thousand more workers 
may wonder whether firings forced by Fed- 
eral fiat is indeed the American way. 


Mr. President, we are not talking about 
big business even though $250,000 or 
$500,000 may sound like a lot of money. 
As I pointed out last fall, the median 
ratio of profit to net sales on profits 
produced by Dun’s Review of Modern 
Industry is 1.09, which means that a 
business doing $349,000 in annual sales 
would show a profit of approximately 
$3,800. That is the median ratio. The 
highest ratio shown was 2.34 which 
would show a profit of approximately 
$8,200 on annual gross sales of $349,000. 

I hope that Senators will read these 
articles and seriously consider this 
problem. I have mentioned but a few 
examples. Our Subcommittee on Poverty 
has also seen the extent of unemploy- 
ment caused in certain southern rural 
areas as a result of implementation of 
the new minimum wage provisions. It is 
interesting to note that, despite the La- 
bor Department’s contrary claim, Ne- 
gro and white leaders in the South are 
unanimous in agreeing that the mini- 
mum wage legislation which became 
effective in February has contributed to 
mass unemployment in their areas. 

In my opinion, the employment issues 
raised by the report of the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business should 
be thoroughly investigated, Because of 
the timetable given us by the minimum 
wage law which we passed last year, 
there is still time for Congress to con- 
sider whether the annual income exemp- 
tion for small businesses should be fur- 
ther reduced in 1969, as it will be under 
the present law, or whether the facts 
warrant enacting new legislation prior 
to 1969 to protect these very small busi- 
nessmen and the thousands of marginal 
workers whom they now employ. 
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EXHIBIT 1 
[From the U.S. News & World Report, 
July 10, 1967] 
Joss THAT WERE Lost WHEN MINIMUM WAGE 
Went UP 


Latest changes in the minimum-wage law 
have been in effect for five months, long 
enough for results to show up. 

Just what are the results? 

To find out, a small-business group polled 
its members. Here is what the poll shows. 

Tens of thousands of workers have lost 
their jobs this year as a result of the latest 
increase in the minimum wage required by 
federal law. 

Employers of these workers say they can- 
not afford to pay the wage rates required for 
workers covered for the first time, much less 
the higher rates fixed for employees who had 
been covered all along. Still higher rates, to 
come next year, are expected to bring still 
more layoffs. 

A survey of small business concerns, just 
made public, estimates that as many as 400,- 
000 workers have been dismissed as a result 
of the hourly rate of $1.40 now in force and 
the extension of coverage to many new indus- 
tries. 

Already, 20 of 60 employes have been dis- 
missed at one manufacturing plant in West 
Virginia. “Our firm,” said the employer, no 
longer can afford to train unskilled labor at 
the new rates.” 

In Wisconsin, a bank with eight employes 
discharged two because, bank officials said, 
“We feel a jump to $1.40 is way too much for 
a beginner out of high school.” 

In Indiana, a laundry laid off five of its 
40 employes and expects to fire still more. 
The owner explained: 

“Prior to the present minimum-wage law 
we had several persons. . slow thinking 
and slow in physical movement. We had 
taught them to do a specific job. They did 
the work—at a slow production rate—and 
earned about 76 cents an hour.” 

Said an employer of Kalamazoo, Mich.: 
We've quit hiring high-school boys.” 

These examples and many more came out 
of the survey, which polled 40,000 small busi- 
ness firms in all parts of the country. The 
survey was made by the National Federation 
of Independent Business, Inc., an organiza- 
tion of independent business proprietors, 
which claims 235,000 members. 

Officials of the federation reported that 
comments from the small employers indi- 
cated that “victims” of the higher minimum 
wage and broader coverage “are principally 
teen-agers, mentally and physically handi- 
capped, and the unskilled with the least ap- 
titudes” who are “not productive enough to 
justify retaining at the higher legal wage 
rates.” 

Small towns hit. The effect of the law is 
being felt, according to the federation, not 
in the big metropolitan areas, but in rural 
areas and small towns, especially in the 
Middle West, the South and the Rocky 
Mountain States. 

If the present trend continues, the busi- 
ness organization said, the number of “hard- 
core unemployables” may reach 2 million 
workers by the end of this year, as a result of 
the new minimum-wage law. 

It was the extension of the law to millions 
of workers not previously covered that re- 
sulted in many of the layoffs disclosed in the 
survey. For workers who had been covered, 
the rate rose to $1.40 an hour, from $1.25 
on February 1 of this year. This rate goes 
to $1.60 next February. 

For most of the newly covered 9 million 
workers, the beginning um rate is 
81 an hour, with increases still to come. 

Examples of lost jobs. In what follows, 
you get some other case histories that were 
reported by the business federation from 
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comments of employers who were covered in 
the survey: 

A building-specialties firm that operates 
in the Carolinas had 11 employes. Now it 
has eight. The three who lost their jobs, the 
employer said, “were long-time, aged em- 
ployes who were not capable of producing 
under the new wage law.” 


The laundry in Indiana that laid off five- 


employes who had earned about 75 cents an 
hour contended: 

“This rather small income enabled them 
to be self-supporting. 

“In terms of productivity, their wages 
were equal to employees earning $1.25 per 
hour. The 75 cents per hour was all that these 
people were physically able to produce. 

“These people have been unable to find 
work since leaving us. Now the sad part is 
that we will be forced to lay off some more of 
our marginal people who have been with 
the company for years.” 

Unskilled help is the victim, according to 
a restaurant operator in upstate New York. 
Of 50 workers, he has fired four and may 
have to drop 15 more. He explained: 

“The minimum wage will cripple the earn- 
ings of unskilled labor such as kitchen help, 
dishwashers, bus boys, etc. We will be forced 
to use paper instead of china in order to 
keep prices low enough so that the people 
can afford to eat with us. It has caused us 
to look at aspects of the industry such as 
take-out service, which will enable us to 
work efficiently with 15 fewer employes.” 

Cutback in learners. Fewer apprentices will 
be hired, according to a bakery owner in 
Utah, He said: 

“The minimum wage virtually eliminates 
apprentices as new employes. The minimum- 
wage law is going to close many small busi- 
nesses, including my own, which has an an- 
nual payroll of nearly $15,000.” 

A citrus-fruit packer in Florida, who nor- 
mally employs 50 people, is cutting down his 
work force rapidly and reducing the quantity 
of fruit handled for concentrated juice. He 
said: 

“We are faced with the possibility of some 
of our lower-grade fruit going to economic 
abandonment. Some citrus fruit now being 
delivered to processors will not pay out the 
cost of picking and delivering the fruit, much 
less the cost of production.” 


“HARD TO RAISE PRICES” 


In Wyoming, a distributor of farm prod- 
ucts has had to fire two employes. 

“In farming communities,” he said, “it is 
hard to raise prices in order to meet the bur- 
den put on by Congress, such as wage laws 
and more Social Security.” 

A butter-and-egg business in Ohio, with 35 
employes, dropped two who were “casual, un- 
skilled people.” 

“A couple of roustabouts” lost their jobs 
in a Kansas grain mill because their em- 
ployer felt they were not worth the higher 
rate. 

In Nebraska, eight lost jobs in a laundry 
and dry-cleaning firm in a town of less than 
6,000 population. The owner, who had em- 
ployed 28 persons, reported that the mini- 
mum wage forced him to lay off six full-time 
and two part-time workers. 

An electric-service company in Nebraska 
said it discharged one employe because of 
the new wage. “We cannot continue price 
raises in the kind of economy we have here,” 
the owner said. 

Officials of the business organization pre- 
dicted that the layoffs will continue, as more 
firms discover that workers with low skills 
or less-than-normal ability are not produc- 
ing enough to justify the higher rates of 
pay. 

EXHIBIT 2 
[Prom the Wall Street Journal, July 7, 1967] 
FRINGS BY Frat 


When the minimum wage was raised early 
this year, labor leaders and some legislators 
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claimed that millions of workers would be 
pulled upward to the “American way of 
life.” For many thousands of people, how- 
ever, the result has not been so agreeable. 

According to a survey by the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, as many as 
400,000 workers have been fired as a direct 
result of the minimum-wage increase. The 
Federation polled 40,000 small businesses in 
all parts of the nation. 

The higher pay floor chiefly hurt teenagers, 
the mentally and physically retarded and 
those individuals who possessed the fewest 
skills and aptitudes, the survey showed. 
Unemployment in these groups already runs 
well above the national average. 

Unfortunately, some people still seem un- 
able or unwilling to recognize that business- 
men cannot pay employees more than they 
are worth. A business that operates on that 
sort of philanthropic principle runs the very 
real risk of being forced to cease operating 
at all. 

As for the future, the Federation predicts 
that layoffs compelled by the minimum wage 
will continue, as more firms discover that 
low-skilled employes are not producing 
enough to justify the higher rates of pay. 
And another rise in the Federal pay stand- 
ard is scheduled for 1968. 

With next year’s boost in effect, a few hun- 
dred thousand more workers may wonder 
whether firings-forced-by-Federal-fiat is in- 
deed the American way. 


EXHIBIT 3 
[From the Washington Post, July 3, 1967} 
Untrep Srates Puts 400,000 Our or Work 
(By John Chamberlain) 


Who listens to the small businessmen of 
this country? Their representative organiza- 
tion, the National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc., with a membership of 235,587 
is the largest of its kind, The Federation polls 
its membership on a monthly basis, seeking 
light on pertinent topics of vital importance 
to the small enterpriser, and it invariably 
comes up with information that should have 
a swift impact on our legislators. But nothing 
happens. 

It could be that the rhetoric of the Great 
Society has such a mesmerizing effect on 
Congress that nobody dares to question the 
reigning cliches of the moment. The shab- 
biest, scrawniest sacred cows are permitted 
to nibble away our sustenance, yet nothing 
is done to get rid of them. Thus, to murmur 
a word against the Federal minimum wage 
law is enough to have one branded as an 
enemy of the people. Yet the cold truth of 
the matter is that the minimum wage law 
is putting people out of work, forcing in- 
ternal migrations in the country that pile 
more and more helpless victims into the big 
metropolitan ghettos, and imposing insuper- 
able burdens on Sargent Shriver’s already 
over-pressrred Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 

Back in January the National Federation 
of Independent Business started a “continu- 
ous field survey” of the “employment struc- 
ture” of independent retailers. For January 
there was a slight gain in employes after 
deducting those dropped. But in February, 
which was the month the minimum wage law 
went into effect, the bad news began to come 
in. Of the respondents who reported firing 
employes in February, 20 per cent of them 
gave the new minimum wage law as the 
reason. In March, 23 per cent reported drop- 
ping workers because of the new law. In 
April, the figure rose to 26 per cent. 

The data collected by the Federation has 
come from 40,000 firms. Since there are some 
4,700,000 independent firms in the Nation, 
this means that the Federation’s sample con- 
stitutes roughly one per cent of the total for 
the whole United States. Computerized pro- 
jections from the sample indicate that 
400,000 people have lost their jobs because 
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of stiff minimum wage requirements which 
businessmen have been unable to meet. 

The Federation predicts that 2 million 
people will be compelled to look to public 
relief by the end of 1967 if the present rate 
of firings continues. 

Voluntary comments supplied by respond- 
ents could not be fed into the computer. 
But, generalizing from them, the Federation 
says the victims of the minimum wage law 
are principally teenagers, the mentally and 
physically handicapped, and the unskilled 
with the least aptitude. These people are able 
to do limited jobs, but cannot be productive 
enough to justify being retained at the new 
compulsory wage rates. 

What is deceptive about the workings of 
the minimum wage law is that its impact 
does not show up in the big metropolitan 
centers of the North and East. The big firings 
of the past five months have been in the 
Midwest, the South, and the Rocky Moun- 
tain States. 

But this does not exempt the large cities 
from trouble. For the newly unemployed 
inevitably gravitate to the city slums where 
they can go on relief rolls. The recent Federal 
court ruling that Connecticut's residence re- 
quirement for relief is illegal must compound 
the disaster, for if this ruling holds up, 40 
states which have put residence restrictions 
on the granting of public welfare payments 
will find themselves liable to supporting all 
comers. 

EXHIBIT 4 
MINIMUM Pay Rise Cuts Two Wars 
(By David Lawrence) 


Do many people know how costly to the 
country and how disrupting to individual 
welfare a change in the federal “minimum 
wage” rates is today? How many youngsters 
have been deprived of jobs, and how many 
persons in the upper age brackets have been 
idled? 

These are questions which only partly in- 
dicate the profound effect in an economic 
sense caused by the raising of minimum 
wages this year to $1.40 an hour and by the 
increase in the scope of the law to include 
workers hitherto uncovered but who now get 
at least $1 an hour. Also, next February, the 
minimum wage goes to $1.60 an hour. 

The most far-reaching cost of the increases 
is in the wage rates well above the minimum. 
‘These now are being forced upward all along 
the line. A worker, for example, previously 
earning $1.40 an hour on a 40-hour week re- 
ceived $56 a week, and the labor unions aren’t 
content to leave this and the other rates un- 
changed as the minimum is moved up by 
law. When the workers who have already 
reached the $56 bracket demand an increase, 
this affects those in the $80 category and so 
on up the line. The total amount of these 
increases to the country runs into the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars a year and is one 
of the factors in the rise in the cost of living, 
otherwise known as “inflation.” 

The hardships and tragic results of the 
raise in the minimum-wage rates have been 
disclosed to some extent in a survey con- 
ducted among 40,000 small business firms 
in all parts of the country by the National 
Federation of Independent Business, an 
organization of independent business proprie- 
tors. The replies to its questionnaire are very 
revealing. 

Thus, for example, a laundry in Indiana 
laid off five of its 40 employes and expects 
to fire still more; in Wisconsin, a small bank 

two of its employes because it felt 
that a rate of $56 a week is too much for a 
beginner just out of high school. 

The new rates generally seem to have hurt 
the chances of teen-agers to get jobs. This is 
especially true in small towns, but even in a 
large city small firms are saying they can't 
afford to train unskilled labor at the new 
rates. 
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One restaurant operator in upstate New 
York said in his comment answering the 
survey: 

“The minimum wage will cripple the earn- 
ings of unskilled labor such as kitchen help, 
dishwashers, bus boys, etc.” 

A bakery owner in Utah said the minimum 
wage virtually eliminates apprentices as new 
employes and will close up many small busi- 
nesses. The new law affects some farm em- 
ployes too. Altogether the need to discharge 
workers will be felt by the low skilled and 
unskilled. 

But, it will be asked, why weren't all these 
factors taken into account by members of 
Congress when they enacted the minimum- 
wage legislation? The answer is that the 
labor-union monopoly in America boasts 
that it controls a majority of both houses of 
Congress today by furnishing campaign 
funds to help elect them. This certainly em- 
phasizes the need for a stricter code of ethics 
than has been suggested thus far as a result 
of the cases of Sen. Dodd and Rep. Powell. 
It makes a good argument for federal appro- 
priation of campaign funds so that candi- 
dates will not be placed under obligations 
to any vested interest. 

The big labor organizations aren't inter- 
ested particularly in minimum wages as such 
because those employes who get the increases 
are usually not members of unions nor likely 
to be for a while. They are primarily scat- 
tered workers in miscellaneous small shops 
which aren’t organized by the unions. But 
every rise in the minimum-wage rates im- 
posed by federal law pushes up the whole set 
of wage scales and has its impact all along 
the line—including, for instance, on the auto 
workers. This, of course, adds to the cost of 
the automobile itself. 

Thus the minimum-wage rates have their 
biggest influence in moving up the other 
scales throughout the country. It might be 
less expensive in the long run for local com- 
munities to put the unskilled workers on 
government relief temporarily until they can 
be taught skills that would enable them to 
earn even better wages than the minimum. 


PANAMA BACKDOWN 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, Mr. 
Paul Allingham, publisher and editor of 
the Atchison Globe, is one of the most 
astute and learned observers and inter- 
preters of public affairs in the Nation 
today. His editorial in the Atchison 
Globe of Tuesday, July 11, 1967, dis- 
cusses the prospective Panama Treaties 
and deals with questions of sovereignty, 
compensation, and the new proposed sea 
level canal which is anticipated in these 
treaties soon to be brought forth in hear- 
ings before the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial, entitled “Panama 
Backdown,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PANAMA BACKDOWN 

According to reports, the Johnson Admin- 
istration announced the U.S. government 
had reached new accords with Panama over 
the canal, but in order to prevent domestic 
reaction against its diplomacy the Admin- 
istration has still refused to publish the text 
of the treaties and has not yet admitted the 
surrender of sovereignty. But informed 
sources have managed to gather enough in- 
formation to know the U.S. has vacated its 
title to the canal. 

Under the new treaties, according to re- 
liable authorities, the United States has ef- 
fectively abrogated its 1903 treaty rights 
with Panama, relinquished absolute legal 
control over the Canal Zone and “effectively 
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recognized” Panama's sovereignty over the 
10-mile-wide strip of land containing the 
present canal. 

Furthermore, Panama will be able to help 
run the present canal as well as any future 
sea level waterways (which according to the 
experts is at least 10 years away from 
reality). 

While most Americans aren't aware of the 
true facts, diplomatic experts say the relin- 
quishing of U.S. control over the Panama 
Canal has been a Communist objective since 
1917 and that Red Agent Alger Hiss, when 
he was in the State Department, assiduously 
attempted to persuade the American govern- 
ment to forsake its Panamanian rights. 
Much of the anti-American agitation in 
Panama has both been inspired and led by 
the Communists. 

Summing up the dangers of LBJ’s diplo- 
matic gambit, the Chicago Tribune edito- 
rializes: 

“The administration seems unaware that 
one of the Soviet objectives is to strangle 
the great arteries of maritime communica- 
tions, one by one. Russia's Egyptian cat's- 
paw, Nasser, has closed the Suez Canal with 
sunken ships and attempted to blockade the 
Gulf of Aqaba. The United States has fallen 
for Communist and Afro-Asian propaganda 
and got itself into a senseless quarrel with 
South Africa, whose ports and refueling 
depots are vital to use in the substitute route 
around the tip of southern Africa. Now the 
United States position in the Panama Canal 
has been compromised. 

“The stage is set for Communist strangu- 
lation of the great sea arteries which con- 
tribute so much to American strategic 
mobility.” 

So we have only this to say to our read- 
ers—a flood of opposition mail from the grass 
roots to members of the Senate could pre- 
vent Senate approval. Ratification requires a 
“yes” by two-thirds of those present and 
voting. 

It is time to let LBJ know the American 
people know the score and won’t buy his 
so-called slick diplomacy. 


RIOTS AND VIOLENCE IN OUR 
CITIES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I had in- 
tended to speak this morning at some 
length on the problem of riots and vio- 
lence in our cities in connection with the 
entire matter of civil rights and the long, 
hot summer issue. However, inasmuch as 
we have a great emergency in the rail- 
road strike matter in which I am very 
heavily involved as the ranking member 
of the appropriate committee, I shall 
forgo making my speech at this time, 
but I wish to announce that I will ad- 
dress myself to this subject not later than 
Wednesday i 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE'S PUBLICATION 
OF CANAL TREATY TEXT 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in a 
statement before this body on July 10, 
1967, I quoted an illuminating news story 
published in the Chicago Tribune of July 
7, by Chesly Manly, a distinguished cor- 
respondent of that great newspaper, in 
which he quoted part of the text of a 
proposed defense base treaty with 
Panama. 

In the same paper, on July 15, there 
was featured another vital story by cor- 
respondent Chesly Manly quoting the full 
text of the proposed new basic treaty for 
the Panama Canal, preceded by a list of 
its main features and an editorial note 
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on the Chicago Tribune’s record of im- 
portant journalistic achievements. Mak- 
ing the text of this proposed treaty 
available to the people of our country, 
who have been denied such information, 
is a national contribution of the highest 
importance for the security of the United 

States, if not of the entire Western 

Hemisphere. It is remarkable that the 

other great news gathering agencies of 

this country have ignored this impor- 
tant story. I have not yet seen any story 
that repeats the substance of the Trib- 
une’s revelations of July 7. I hope more 

attention will be paid to the present im- 

portant scoop on the whole of the major 

proposed treaty. 

The magnitude of the projected sur- 
render at Panama exceeds the fears of 
those who have studied the subject and 
know its problems. Compared to what is 
proposed in this new treaty, the present 
juridical setup, though complicated, is 
simplicity itself. Even a glance at the list 
of main features of the treaty will sug- 
gest that its ratification will result in 
difficulties and chaos greater than any- 
thing we have so far witnessed. 

In view of the comprehensive summary 
given by the Tribune in the list of main 
features of the treaty, I shall not, at this 
time, attempt to discuss them in detail 
except to state that the treaty interests 
of Great Britain and Colombia in the 
Panama Canal seem to have been 
ignored. 

In order that my colleagues in the 
Senate may have the benefit of this fur- 
ther advance information on proposed 
treaties to be submitted for ratification, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the above indicated items. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FULL PANAMA Treaty Text—Trisune GETS 
PLAN CeEpING U.S. RIGHTS—TOLL RAISES 
ProposepD To PLACE CANAL ON PROFIT- 
MAKING BASIS—RESTRICTIONS SLATED ON 
AMERICANS FOR PROTECTION OF WATERWAY 
IN EVENT OF AGGRESSION 

(By Chesly Manly) 

PANAMA Crrr, July 14.—The proposed new 
treaty between the United States and Pan- 
ama on the Panama canal would change the 
law governing tolls on commercial shipping 
from a self-sustaining to a profit-making 
basis, to satisfy demands by Panama's poli- 
ticians for greatly increased revenues from 
the canal. 

Next to the effect of the canal treaty and 
a companion defense treaty on the security 
of the canal, the toll agreement is the most 
controversial of all changes proposed in the 
operation and defense of the canal. 

A separate new defense treaty would au- 
thorize the United States to continue use of 
certain defense areas, but any military meas- 
ures in the Republic of Panama outside of 
the specified areas, which the United States 
might consider necessary for the protection 
of the canal in case of aggression, armed con- 
flict, or other emergency, could be taken only 
with the consent of Panama. A major part 
of the text of the new defense treaty was 
published by The Chicago Tribune on July 7. 

The United States and Panama have ne- 
gotiated three new treaties, which President 
Johnson and President Marco Robles are ex- 
pected to sign in Washington next month. 

AUTHORIZES SEA LEVEL CANAL IN PANAMA 

Besides the treaties on the canal itself and 


its defenses, there is one authorizing the 
United States to build a sea level canal in 
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Panama, if it should choose a route in that 
country instead of alternative possibilities 
in northern Colombia and on the border of 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, to replace the 
present high-level lake-lock canal. 

Many American military and civilian au- 
thorities in both Panama and Washington 
regard the new defense treaty as hopelessly 
inadequate for the protection of the canal. 
They fear that in this age of nuclear weapons 
and blitzkreig conventional warfare, such as 
Israel's spectacular defeat of the Arab coun- 
tries in three days, the canal might be over- 
run or destroyed before the United States 
could obtain permission from a communist- 
infiltrated government of Panama to protect 
it. 

Opponents of the proposed new treaties 
also contend that explicit recognition of Pan- 
ama's sovereignty in the Canal Zone would 
be a standing invitation for nationalization 
of the canal by a leftist regime in Panama. 
Nationalist extremists and leaders of the 
communist-dominated student organizations 
in Panama have been demanding national- 
ization of the canal ever since President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser of the United Arab Re- 
public nationalized the Suez canal. 


POSSIBLE U.S. PROBLEMS OUTLINED 


If the canal should be nationalized, the 
national assembly of Panama could adopt 
new laws for its operation contrary to obli- 
gations under the proposed new treaty or 
calling for the withdrawal of American de- 
fense forces. Then the United States could 
defend the canal only at the risk of being 
accused thruout Latin America of inter- 
vention” in the internal affairs of a small 
country. 

The new treaties must have the “advice 
and consent” of the United States Senate, 
which requires a two-thirds vote, before they 
can be put into force. Also they must be ap- 
proved by the national assembly of Panama. 
There is widespread opposition to the treaties 
in Panama, not so much because of their 
terms but because of a belief that the United 
States government, by agreeing to them at 
this time, is seeking to keep Panama’s ruling 
oligarchy in power and thus is deemed inter- 
fering in the domestic politics of that coun- 


The canal treaty would increase annual 
payments to Panama, now $1,930,000, to 17 
cents a long ton the first year and 22 cents 
after five years on all commercial cargo pas- 
sing thru the canal. The canal is setting new 
cargo records each year and the annual total 
is now nearing 100 million long tons. 

At 22 cents a ton, this would give Panama 
22 million dollars a year, which is far more 
than the present net revenues of the canal 
operation. Transit revenues were 72.6 million 
dollars in the 1966 fiscal year and about 82 
million in fiscal 1967. Net revenues, however, 
averaged only 3.9 million dollars for the five- 
year period, 1962-1966. 

The new canal treaty authorizes toll in- 
creases to give the United States and Pan- 
ama a “fair return in the light of their con- 
tributions” to the waterway. Under present 
law, the United States is permitted to charge 
tolls only for the purpose of supporting the 
canal operation, including the cost of the 
canal zone government, and recovering the 
United States investment in the canal. The 
total investment is 1.9 billion dollars, of 
which 330.7 million is interest-bearing. Altho 
interest payments have been made regularly 
the last capital reimbursement was 10 mil- 
lion dollars in 1960. 

The present toll rates, which have not been 
increased since the canal was opened in 
1914, are 90 cents a long ton of cargo capacity 
for laden ships and 72 cents for ships in bal- 
last. Even at 90 cents a ton, however, a 40,- 
000-ton ship can just about break even by 
going around Cape Horn and avoiding the 
canal, according to a recent study made for 
the canal administration by the Stanford 
Research institute. 
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STUDY INDICATES TOLLS CAN BE RAISED 


Brig. Gen. Walter P. Leber, governor of the 
canal zone and president of the canal com- 
pany, testified before a House of Represent- 
atives’ Panama canal subcommittee on May 
18 that studies made by the Stanford in- 
stitute and by Arthur Anderson & Co. indi- 
cate the possibility of increasing tolls up to 
25 per cent with little effect on the volume 
of traffic. He warned, however, that traffic 
would become progressively smaller with toll 
increases above 25 per cent. Panamanian pol- 
iticlans have demanded toll increases of 50 
and even 100 per cent, with a 50 per cent 
share of gross, not net, revenues for Panama. 

Studies made for the canal administration 
show that shippers would avoid excessive 
tolis by using alternative routes. Such a dis- 
ruption of world shipping might have a se- 
rious effect upon costs to American consum- 
ers and upon exports and imports, as well 
as the balance of payments, of the United 
States. 

Of 85.3 million long tons of cargo traffic 
thru the canal in fiscal year 1966, 36.6 million 
originated in the United States and 26.9 
million was destined to the United States. 

BELIEVE SUPER-TANKERS WOULDN'T USE IT 

Eighty per cent of all cargo passing thru 
the canal is carried by ships of 20,000 tons 
or less. A ship of about 55,000 tons is the 
largest that can be locked thru the canal. 
Experts agree that even a sea level canal 
would not attract the new super-tankers, 
now approaching 200,000 tons. 

It is cheaper for these highly automated 
ships to avoid the canal by going around 
Cape Horn or p: to American ports 
by other alternative routes. E. R. Duckstad, 
of the Stanford institute, testified that “an 
increase in tolls at the Panama canal gen- 
erally can be expected to hasten the devel- 
opment of two separate supply basins for 
raw materials, one within the Atlantic and 
one within the Pacific area. And the amount 
of shipping between them will become a 
function of the level of tolls charged by the 
Panama canal.” 


List oF MAIN FEATURES or CANAL TREATY 


Following are the main provisions of the 
proposed new Panama canal treaty: 

1. The Hay-Bunau-Varilla treaty of 1903, 
granting exclusive rights in the present 
canal zone to the United States “in per- 
petuity,” and its amendments of 1936 and 
1955, are abrogated. 

2. The new treaty explicitly recognizes 
Panama's sovereignty in a new “canal area” 
to be substantially reduced in size. All 
United States property in the present zone 
which is not included in the new canal area 
shall be turned over to Panama. 


BOARD TO REPLACE COMPANY 


3. The present Panama Canal company, 
a United States government corporation, 
shall be replaced by a joint administration 
with a governing board of nine members, 
five appointed by the President of the United 
States and four by the president of 
Panama. 

4. The new administration will assume all 
assets and liabilities of the present company 
except the unrecovered investment of the 
United States in the canal, which will be 
written off. The interest-bearing unrecov- 
ered investment was 330.7 million dollars 
on June 30, 1966. The total United States 
investment is 1.9 billion dollars in the canal 
and about 3 billion dollars in defenses. 

5. Annual payments to the Republic of 
Panama, now $1,930,000, will be increased 
17 cents a long ton the first year and 22 
cents after five years on all commercial 
cargo passing thru the canal. With annual 
cargo now nearing 100 million long tons a 
year, payments to Panama would soon ex- 
ceed 20 million dollars a year. Payments of 
8 cents a long ton the first year and 10 cents 
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after three years will be made to the United 
States. 
TOLL RATES GOING UP 


6. Toll rates, now 90 cents a long ton of 
cargo capacity for laden ships and 72 cents 
for ships in ballast, will be increased, but in 
the first three years they may be raised 
only for the purpose of meeting the tonnage 
payments to the United States and Panama, 

7. The new joint administration will es- 
tablish and maintain a police force, which 
shall have “exclusive police authority” in 
the canal area. The laws of Panama shall 
be applicable, however, in all matters not 
reserved by statutory law, to be adopted 
by the joint administration, Statutory law 
of the canal area will be applied by a special 
court of eight members [four from each 
country] to be appointed from panels des- 
ignated by the two presidents. 

8. Panama and the United States will 
provide for the defense, security, neutrality, 
and continuity of operation of the canal 
under provision of a separate treaty on 
defense and the status of forces, to be signed 
by the same day. 


PROVIDES FOR CONCESSION 


9. The joint administration will be au- 
thorized to make make arrangement for 
private operation of facilities and services 
now operated by the canal company and its 
concessionaires, including commissaries. 

10. The administration shall have power 
to establish and maintain a postal service 
and to operate the Panama railroad, except 
that the government of Panama may shut 
down the railroad by giving two years’ 
notice. 

11. Employes of the present canal com- 
pany [4,000 Americans and 11,000 Pana- 
manians] will be transferred to the new ad- 
ministration under terms of employment 
provided by an agreement to be annexed to 
the treaty. 

12. The treaty will expire Dec. 31, 1999, or 
earlier if, in the meantime, the present 
high-level lake-lock canal is replaced by a 
sea level canal. 


A Serres or Scoops 


Here is the text of the proposed Panama 
canal treaty which The Chicago Tribune’s 
Chesly Manly obtained in Panama while de- 
tails of this major development were being 
withheld in government circles in both coun- 
tries. The heart of another treaty, concerning 
defense, was printed by the Tribune last 
week. 

This new first is another in a long series 
The Tribune has scored over the years, par- 
ticularly in critical international matters, 
some of which have been called not only the 
scoops of the generation but patriotic and 
valuable service to the county. 

At the end of World War I, The Tribune’s 
Frazier Hunt obtained and brought to the 
United States the first original copy of the 
war-ending treaty, which was turned over to 
the Senate and published in the paper. 

The Tribune beat all of its competitors in 
the midwest in printing the text of the 
United Nations charter in 1945, 

When President Truman imposed a gag 
on Gen. Douglas MacArthur, nearly eight 
months before Truman deposed him, The 
Chicago Tribune published in full the text 
of the important message which the far east 
commander was required to withdraw after 
preparing it for presentation to the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars convention in Chicago on 
Aug. 28, 1950. Following The Tribune's lead- 
ership, other newspapers published the Mac- 
Arthur message, which urged the defense of 
Formosa to prevent it from falling into un- 
friendly hands. 

In 1955, The Tribune presented to its read- 
ers, in a special section, the previously un- 
published record of what was said and done 
at the Yalta conference in February, 1945, 
at which President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
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ister Winston Churchill of Great Britain 
made vast concessions to Josef Stalin of 
Russia. 


Text or PROPOSED TREATY ON CaNAL—US., 
PANAMA WOULD CREATE OPERATING UNIT 


ARTICLE I 


1. The convention between the Republic 
of Panama and the United States of America 
signed at Washington, Nov. 18, 1903, is hereby 
abrogated. 

2. The treaty of friendship and coopera- 
tion signed at Washington, March 2, 1936, 
and the treaty of mutual understanding and 
cooperation and related memorandum of 
understandings reached signed at Panama on 
Jan. 25, 1955, are hereby abrogated. 

3. Any other treaty or agreement, or any 
part thereof, between the Republic of Pana- 
ma and the United States of America which 
is inconsistent with this treaty is, to the ex- 
tent of the inconsistency, hereby terminated. 


ARTICLE II 


1. The Republic of Panama and the United 
States of America hereby establish an inter- 
national juridical entity to be known as the 
joint administration of the Panama canal 
{hereinafter referred to as the “adminis- 
tration”] to operate the Panama canal and 
its appurtenant and supporting facilities and 
services, maintain the Panama canal and 
such facilities and services, make improve- 
ments and additions thereto, and administer 
the canal area, which is defined in Article III 
of this treaty, for the purposes of this treaty. 

2. The administration shall assume its full 
responsibilities and functions under this 
treaty on a date to be determined in agree- 
ment with the Republic of Panama and the 
United States of America, which shall not be 
sooner than 6 months nor later than 24 
months following the entry into force of this 
treaty. 

3. The Republic of Panama, as sovereign 
over the canal area, guarantees to the admin- 
istration the peaceful use and enjoyment of 
the canal area, consistent with this treaty 
and the continuity of operation of the Pan- 
ama canal. 

4. The Republic of Panama and the United 
States of America shall facilitate in every 
way the carrying out by the administration 
of its responsibilities and functions under 
this treaty. 

5. The official languages of the adminis- 
tration shall be English and Spanish. 

ARTICLE Ir 

1. The Republic of Panama and the United 
States of America, each to the extent of its 
interests, grant to the administration, effec- 
tive upon the date the administration as- 
sumes its full responsibilities and functions 
under this treaty, the use of the Panama 
canal and its appurtenant and supporting 
facilities and services and the use of the areas 
of land and water delineated in Annex I, 
which shall be known as the “canal area.” 

2. The administration shall have and en- 
joy, subject to the terms of this treaty, the 
use of the Panama canal, of the canal area 
and of all of the property which, on the date 
the administration assumes its full respon- 
sibilities and functions under this treaty, is 
being administered or used by the United 
States of America, thru its agencies, the 
Panama Canal company or the Canal Zone 
government, 

3. The administration shall assume, as of 
the date it assumes its full responsibilities 
and functions under this treaty, all of the 
assets, liabilities and commitments of the 
Panama Canal company and Canal Zone gov- 
ernment as reflected in the final financial 
statements for the Panama Canal company 
and Canal Zone government. The unrecoy- 
ered investment of the United States of 
America in the Panama canal shall not be 
included in the liabilities assumed by the 
administration under this paragraph. 
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ARTICLE IV 

1. The governing body of the administra- 
tion shall be a board consisting of nine mem- 
bers, four of whom shall be appointed by the 
president of the Republic of Panama and 
five by the President of the United States 
of America. The members of the board shall 
be appointed for terms of six years, subject 
to removal for cause by the President of the 
country by whom appointed, except that the 
terms of two of the members appointed by 
each President upon the entry into force of 
this treaty shall be three years only. Mem- 
bers of the board shall be eligible for re- 
appointment. 

2. The board shall be convened by the 
Republic of Panama and the United States 
of America as soon as practicable after the 
entry into force of this treaty. Except as 
otherwise provided in this treaty, the board 
shall act by majority vote of its members 
present and voting whenever there is a 
quorum. A majority of the members shall 
constitute a quorum of the board. The board 
may adopt by-laws and rules of procedure. A 
member of the board may be represented by 
an alternate designated by the President of 
the country by whom the member was ap- 
pointed. While serving on the board, an al- 
ternate shall exercise the same powers as a 
member, shall receive compensation and al- 
lowances at the same rate as the members 
and shall be accorded the privileges and 
exemptions provided by paragraph 9 of this 
article. 


Elected chairman would serve year 

3. The board shall elect a chairman, from 
among its members, who shall serve for one 
year. The chairman shall preside at meet- 
ings of the board and shall perform such 
other functions as may be provided in the 
by-laws. The chairmanship shall alternate 
annually between a member appointed by the 
president of the Republic of Panama and a 
member appointed by the President of the 
United States of America. 

4. The compensation and allowances of 
members and alternate members of the board 
shall be established by the board and paid 
from the funds of the administration. 

5. There shall be a director general and a 
deputy director general of the administra- 
tion, one of whom shall be a national of the 
United States of America and the other a 
national of the Republic of Panama. 

6. The director general and deputy direc- 
tor general shall be appointed by the board 
for a term of four years, shall be eligible for 
reappointment, and shall serve until their 
successors assume office, subject to removal 
for cause. 


Director general designated chief 

7. The director general shall be the chief 
executive officer of the administration and 
shall conduct its business and operations and 
administer its affairs, in accordance with 
the policies and directives of the board. He 
shall have general supervision and authority 
over the administration's other officers and 
employes. 

8. The deputy director general shall act 
for the director general during a vacancy in 
the office of director general or during the 
latter’s temporary absence or disability and 
shall perform such other duties as may be 
assigned to him. 

9. The administration, the members of the 
board, the judges of the courts of the canal 
area and officers and employes of the admin- 
istration [except as otherwise provided, the 
phrase officers and employes of the adminis- 
tration wherever used in this treaty shall 
include personnel of the courts of the canal 
area] and members of their families residing 
with them shall have the privileges and 
exemptions set forth in Annex II of this 
treaty. 

ARTICLE V 

For the purposes of this treaty, the admin- 

istration shall have the right and power to: 
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1. Operate and maintain the Panama canal 
and its appurtenant and supporting facili- 
ties and services and make improvements 
and additions thereto, and control naviga- 
tion in canal area waters; 

2. Administer the canal area; 

3. Establish, modify, and collect tolls for 
the use of the canal, in accordance with 
article XX XIII of this treaty; 

4. Establish, modify, and collect fees, 
charges, and tariffs for all services, equip- 
ment, supplies, and materials furnished; 

5. Pay operating costs and make other dis- 
bursements as provided in this treaty; 

6. Borrow money and issue evidences of 
indebtedness; 

7. Enter into contracts; 

8. Sue and be sued, subject to the provi- 
sions of this treaty, but no attachment, gar- 
nishment, or similar process shall be issued 
against salaries or other monies owed by the 
administration to members of the board, the 
judges of the courts of the canal area and 
officers and employes of the administration, 
except in domestic relations cases. 


ARTICLE VI 


1. Except as otherwise in this 
treaty, the administration shall have the 
right and power to appoint, remove, establish 
the conditions and requirements of service 
and define the authority and duties of offi- 
cers and employes of the administration. 

2. The administration shall have the right 
and power to obtain the services of personnel 
from the governments of the Republic of 
Panama and the United States of America 
on a reimbursable basis. 


ARTICLE VII 


The administration shall establish employ- 
ment policies. Subject to the provisions of 
article XXVII of this treaty, such policies 
will be in accordance with the principles 
set forth below: 

1. The canal is a primary source of em- 
ployment for Panamanians in all categories 
of employment; 

2. There shall be equality of treatment of 
all officers and employes without regard to 
nationality; 

3. Personnel employment, classification, 
compensation and retention in all categories 
of employment shall be based on merit, se- 
niority, the nature of the work, and the 
principle of equal pay for equal work, with- 
out regard to nationality or place of recruit- 
ment; 

4. Special conditions of employment and 
payment of special allowances may be pro- 
vided for whenever the administration finds 
such action necessary to obtain needed skills 
and services which cannot be obtained thru 
normal recruitment procedures. 


ARTICLE VII 

The administration shall have the right 
and power to grant permits to reside within 
the canal area to persons in the following 
categories: 

1. Officers and employes of the adminis- 
tration and judges of the courts of the canal 
area; 

2. Persons who are residing in the Canal 
Zone at the time this treaty enters into force 
and, where appropriate, the persons who re- 
place them; 

3. Contractors of the administration and 
their employes during the performance of 
their contracts; 

4. Persons authorized to engage in reli- 
gious, charitable, welfare, educational, sci- 
entific and recreational activities in the ca- 
nal area; 

5. Such other persons or categories of per- 
sons as may be approved by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members of the board; 

6. Members of the families of the persons 
named in subparagraphs 1 thru 5 of this 
paragraph residing with such persons; 

7. Domestic employes of persons in the 
above categories residing with such persons. 
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ARTICLE IX 


1. The administration shall have the right 
and power to provide to ships all services 
pertaining to transit thru the canal, make 
repairs to ships and provide them with naval 
supplies incidental to such repairs, and sell 
water, fuel, and lubricants to ships. 

2. It shall be the policy of the administra- 
tion that, whenever practicable, the services 
referred to in paragraph 1 of this article 
shall be provided by private enterprise. 


ARTICLE X 


The administration shall maintain and 
operate the system supplying water for the 
operation of the canal and shall have the 
right and power to make improvements and 
additions thereto. The administration also 
shall have the right and power to supply 
water for other uses consistent with this 
treaty. 

ARTICLE XI 

1. The administration shall have the right 
and power to maintain and operate the Pan- 
ama railroad for the purposes of the admin- 
istration, of the Republic of Panama, and of 
the United States of America and their agen- 
cies. The administration shall also have the 
right and power to operate the Panama rail- 
road as a common carrier; provided that it 
shall discontinue its operation as a common 
carrier within two years after receipt of a 
request to that effect from the government 
of the Republic of Panama. 

2. The administration shall also have the 
right and power, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of this treaty, to acquire, maintain, 
and operate ships, aircraft and motor ve- 
hicles for the purposes of the administra- 
tion, of the Republic of Panama, and of the 
United States of America and their agencies. 


ARTICLE XII 


1. The Republic of Panama grants to the 
administration the right and power to estab- 
lish and operate a postal service employing 
the rates of postage current in the Republic 
of Panama and using only Panamanian 
stamps, which shall be purchased from the 
Republic of Panama at the same cost at 
which stamps are acquired by the Republic 
of Panama for sale thru postoffices of the 
Republic of Panama. Any postal service shall 
be operated for the use of the administration, 
the United States of America and its agen- 
cies present in the Republic of Panama, in- 
dividuals authorized to reside in the canal 
area; and, in connection with the conduct 
of their activities, persons, businesses and 
other organizations located in the canal area 
for the purpose of business or other author- 
ized activities. 

2. The Republic of Panama shall notify the 
Universal Postal union and the Postal Union 
of the Americas and Spain that the Repub- 
lic of Panama’s adherence to those postal 
unions includes the canal area. 


ARTICLE XIII 


1. Subject to the provisions of article XV 
of this treaty and to paragraph 2 of this 
article, and in furtherance of the rights and 
powers granted to it in this treaty, the ad- 
ministration shall have the right and power 
to construct or acquire, establish, maintain 
and operate, or provide, facilities and serv- 
ices such as navigation, water supply and 
flood control facilities and services; fixed and 
floating marine terminal, salvage and repair 
facilities and services; fuel handling and 
storage facilities and services; general re- 
pair, storage and warehousing facilities and 
services; rail, air, sea and land transporta- 
tion facilities and services; utilities and 
communications systems, facilities and serv- 
ices; construction facilities and services; fa- 
cilities and services for the manufacture, im- 
provement, repair and maintenance of equip- 
ment, machinery, installations and other 
property, including ships for its own use; 
laundry and dry cleaning facilities and serv- 
ices; office buildings, fire protection and 
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police facilities and services; jails and peni- 
tentlarles; other municipal buildings, serv- 
ices and facilities; a printing plant; schools 
and other educational facilities and services; 
public health and sanitation facilities and 
services; hospitals and other medical facili- 
ties and services; libraries and museums; 
guest houses and restaurants; and amuse- 
ment and recreation facilities and services. 


List administration’s sales rights 


2. With respect to such facilities and serv- 
ices, the administration shall have the right 
and power to make sales or otherwise furnish 
services, equipment, supplies and materials 
to: 

la] vessels pursuant to article IX of this 
treaty; 

[b] the Republic of Panama and the 
United States of America and their agencies; 

[c] persons residing in the canal area un- 
der the provisions of article VIII of this 
treaty, enterprises and nonprofit organiza- 
tions authorized to carry out their activities 
within the canal area, and nationals of the 
United States of America employed by the 
administration and residing outside the canal 
area; 

[d] personnel of the United States of 
America and its agencies present in the Re- 
public of Panama pursuant to agreements 
between the two countries, who are not 
citizens of the Republic of Panama; 

le] such other persons or entities as may 
be approved by the board, acting by a vote 
of two-thirds of its members. 

3. The administration shall have the right 
and power to provide medical and hospital 
services to its employes regardless of their 
place of residence. 

4. The administration shall continue the 
operation and maintenance of the Mount 
Hope and Corozal cemeteries. 


ARTICLE XIV 


1. The administration shall have the right 
and power to construct or acquire, establish, 
maintain and operate, or provide, residential 
facilities for persons permitted to reside in 
the canal area pursuant to article VIII of 
this treaty. 

2. In addition, the administration shall 
have the right and power, subject to the pro- 
visions of article XV of this treaty, to con- 
struct or acquire, establish, maintain and 
operate, or provide, retail marketing, proc- 
essing and service facilities for persons in 
the categories referred to in subparagraphs 
[c], [ad], and [e] of paragraph 2 of article 
XIII of this treaty. 

ARTICLE XV 


1, Subject to the understanding that the 
following facilities and services shall con- 
tinue to be available at locations convenient 
to residents of the canal area and shall be 
operated in conformity with standards ap- 
proved by the board and preferably by pri- 
vate enterprise, the administration shall, 
within five years following its assumption of 
its full responsibilities and functions under 
this treaty, discontinue its operation of food 
stores; department stores; milk products 
plants; bakeries; pastry shops; cafeterias or 
luncheonettes; theaters; bowling alleys and 
other recreational facilities for the use of 
which a charge is payable; optical shops; 
such hotels, laundries, dry cleaning plants, 
printing plants, automobile repair services, 
tire recapping services and gasoline stations 
as are operated for the public; and, as may 
be determined by the administration in ac- 
cordance with article XVI of this treaty, any 
other similar facilities or services. 


Give rules on private operation 


2. In making arrangements for private 
operation of any facility or service in the 
canal area under paragraph 1 of this article: 

[a] The administration shall first publish 
specifications and calls for bids, which shall 
be open, without discrimination, to all per- 
sons and firms eligible to be authorized to 
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engage in business activities in the Republic 
of Panama, and any person or firm to whom 
an award is made shall be entitled to obtain 
from the Republic of Panama any necessary 
authority to engage in business in the Re- 
public of Panama and shall otherwise be 
subject to article XVIII of this treaty. 

[b] If no satisfactory bids are received 
within the period specified in the call for 
bids, which shall not exceed 120 days, the 
administration shall seek to negotiate ar- 
rangements for private operation of the 
enterprises in question, upon such terms and 
conditions as may be determined by the 
board; provided, however, that the admin- 
istration may continue to operate them if 
satisfactory arrangements cannot be made 
for their operation by private enterprise. In 
the event of any such continued operation 
by the administration, the administration 
shall, after the expiration of the five-year 
period referred to in paragraph 1 of this 
article, turn over to the appropriate author- 
ities of the Republic of Panama amounts 
equal to the taxes, fees and other charges for 
which it would be liable with respect to such 
enterprises if it were an ordinary business 
corporation of the Republic of Panama, and 
otherwise operate the enterprise in conform- 
ity with the fiscal laws of the Republic of 
Panama. 

[c] When any facility or service operated 
by the administration is converted to opera- 
tion by private enterprise under this article 
no restrictions otherwise provided by this 
treaty with respect to the categories of per- 
sons or entities who may utilize the facilities 
or services shall apply to such private 
operation. 

ARTICLE XVI 


1. Consistent with this treaty, the admin- 
istration shall have the right and power to 
continue or discontinue any activity, which, 
at the time the administration assumes its 
full responsibilities and functions under this 
treaty, was being conducted for the purposes 
of administering the canal area or operating 
the Panama canal. 

2. The administration shall have the right 
and power to discontinue any other activ- 
ities which it determines no longer are re- 
quired or appropriate for its responsibilities 
and functions under this treaty. 


ARTICLE XVII 


1, The administration shall have the right 
and power, consistent with this treaty: 

[a] To relinquish to the Republic of 
Panama land which it determines no longer 
is required for the exercise of its responsi- 
bilities and functions under this treaty; 

[b] to dispose of property, other than 
land, owned or being administered by it by 
sale, replacement, exchange, lease or other- 
wise; and 

[c] to lease or make conveyances of its in- 
terest in land, Proceeds from the disposition 
of any property pursuant to subparagraphs 
[b] and [c] of this paragraph shall be part 
of the general funds of the administration. 

2. Should the administration decide to sell 
and property pursuant to subparagraph [b] 
of paragraph [1] of this article, the admin- 
istration shall, subject to the provisions of 
paragraph 2 of article XXII of this treaty, 
give advance notice of such sale, and the 
terms and conditions thereof, to the Repub- 
lic of Panama and the United States of Amer- 
ica, who shall have the right to purchase 
such property, subject to such terms and 
conditions. 

ARTICLE XVIIT 


1. In order to further the economic devel- 
opment of the Republic of Panama, the ad- 
ministration shall have the right and power 
to authorize the establishment of private 
business enterprises of all kinds in the canal 
area and adopt, issue, and enforce regula- 
tions relating to their establishment, con- 
duct and discontinuance. 

2. The administration shall use its best 
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efforts to facilitate the development of that 
portion of Diablo Heights described in para- 
graph 4 of annex I of this treaty as an area 
for the establishment of private industries, 
consistent with the administration’s full re- 
sponsibilities in the canal area. 

3. Private business enterprises authorized 
by the administration to conduct activities 
in the canal area in accordance with the 
provisions of this treaty, shall be subject to 
the laws of the Republic of Panama or to the 
statutes of the administration pursuant to 
the provisions of articles XXIV and XXV of 
this treaty. 


Offer plan for established businesses 


4. During the period referred to in article 
XXXVI of this treaty, private business en- 
terprises actually established and engaged in 
activities in the Canal Zone on the date this 
treaty enters into force shall have the rights 
to continue their activities under the system 
referred to in that article and thereafter 
shall have the right to continue such activi- 
ties in the canal area in accordance with the 
provisions of this treaty. 

5. Persons engaged in business activities 
in the Canal Zone and residing there on the 
date this treaty enters into force shall have 
the right to reside in the canal area as long 
as they are engaged in such activities. 


ARTICLE xxx 


1. The administration shall have the right 
and power to authorize the establishment of 
nonprofit organizations in the canal area and 
adopt, issue, and enforce regulations relating 
to their establishment, conduct and discon- 
tinuance. 

2. Nonprofit organizations authorized by 
the administration in the canal area in 
accordance with the provisions of this treaty 
shall be subject to the laws of the Republic 
of Panama or to the statutes of the adminis- 
tration pursuant to the provisions of articles 
XXIV and XXV of this treaty. 

3. During the period referred to in article 
XXXVI of this treaty, nonprofit organiza- 
tions actually established and engaged in 
such activities in the Canal Zone on the date 
this treaty enters into force shall have the 
right to continue their activities under the 
system referred to in that article and there- 
after shall have the right to continue their 
activities in the canal area in accordance 
with the provisions of this treaty. Further, 
such nonprofit organizations shall be per- 
mitted to continue their activities on the 
same rental basis as on that date. 


Set up rules on land licenses 

4. In the event it should become necessary 
for the administration to revoke, other than 
for cause, the existing land license of any 
such previously-established and operating 
nonprofit organization, the administration 
shall provide, without cost to the organiza- 
tion, a suitable site and comparable facilities 
elsewhere in the canal area; if no such site 
and facilities are available elsewhere, the 
administration shall compensate the organi- 
zation on the basis of a fair value of the 
improvements existing on the vacated 


5. Persons engaged in activities of non- 
profit organizations in the Canal Zone and 
residing there on the date this treaty enters 
into force shall have the right to reside in 
the canal area as long as they are engaged 
in such activities. 


ARTICLE XX 

1, The Republic of Panama grants to the 
administration the right and power to pro- 
vide for the protection of persons and prop- 
erty in the canal area, and for the 
maintenance of public order and peace in 
the canal area. 

2. The administration shall provide for the 
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call upon the armed forces of the Republic 
of Panama or of the United States of 
America for military assistance whenever it 
deems such military assistance to be neces- 
sary in carrying out its responsibilities under 
paragraphs 1 and 2 of this article. 

4. The protective measures of the admin- 
istration shall be coordinated with the de- 
fense and security measures contemplated 
in article XXXV of this treaty. 

ARTICLE XXI 

1. The Republic of Panama grants to the 
administration the right and power to enter 
into agreements with the armed forces of the 
United States of America regarding: 

la] The use by the administration of de- 
fense areas made available to the armed 
forces pursuant to the provisions of the 
treaty on the defense of the Panama canal 
and of its neutrality signed on this date be- 
tween the Republic of Panama and the 
United States of America and the use by 
the armed forces of the installations and 
areas the use of which is granted to the ad- 
ministration by this treaty, except that the 
treaty status of such areas shall not be af- 
fected thereby; and 

[b] the provision of facilities, supplies, 
equipment, maintenance, electric power, 
potable water, schooling, hospitalization, 
sanitation, fire protection, and other utili- 
ties and services. 

2. Agreements made pursuant to subpara- 
graph [b] of paragraph 1 of this article may 
include provisions for payment of reasonable 
charges. 

ARTICLE XXII 


1. The administration and the armed 
forces of the United States of America shall 
cooperate in facilitating their respective mis- 
sions pursuant to this treaty and the treaty 
on the defense of the Panama canal and of 
its neutrality by continuing the support ar- 
rangements existing between the said armed 
forces and the Panama Canal company and 
the Canal Zone government at the time this 
treaty enters into force or concluding other 
mutually satisfactory arrangements for re- 
ciprocal support. Such arrangements may in- 
clude provisions for payment of reasonable 
charges. 

2. Should the administration decide to dis- 
continue any facility, utility, service or ac- 
tivity which is the subject of such arrange- 
ments with the armed forces of the United 
States of America, the administration shall 
give advance notice of such decision to the 
forces and shall give them the opportunity 
to assume responsibility for the continued 
provision of the facility, utility, service or 
activity to the extent used by these forces 
and to acquire, without cost, the rights and 
interest of the administration in any prop- 
erty acquired pursuant to article III of this 
treaty which contributed to the 
of such facility, utility, service or activity 
[except the right granted to the administra- 
tion by paragraph 1 of article XVII of this 
treaty to dispose of such property], provided 
that if, pursuant to this or any other treaty 
or agreement, any such property being used 
to render services to the Republic of Pan- 
ama or to the United States of America, the 
transfer shall be made subject to the con- 
tinuance of such services. 


ARTICLE XXIII 


The Republic of Panama grants to the ad- 
ministration the right and power to estab- 
lish and maintain a police force, which shall 
have exclusive police authority in the canal 
area. Consistent therewith, officials of the 
Republic of Panama shall have the right to 
exercise in the canal area functions author- 
ized by laws of the Republic of Panama ap- 
plicable in the canal area under article XXIV 
of this treaty. 


ARTICLE XXIV 


1. The laws of the Republic of Panama 
shall, as of the date the administration as- 
sumes its full responsibilities and functions 
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under this treaty, be applicable in the canal 
area except with respect to those subject 
matters enumerated or referred to in sub- 
paragraph [a] of paragraph 2 of this article, 
and except as otherwise provided in this 
treaty; provided, however, that the laws of 
the Republic of Panama shall not be retro- 
actively applied to any period, matter or 
event occurring before the administration 
assumes its full responsibilities and func- 
tions under this treaty. No laws shall be 
made by the Republic of Panama nor shall 
any law be enforced which will, in any man- 
ner, discriminate against the administration 
or against persons or property within the 
canal area. 

2. [a] The Republic of Panama grants to 
the administration the right and power to 
adopt, by an absolute majority vote of the 
board, statutes with respect to those subject 
matters listed below, which shall comprise 
the statute for the canal area and shall be 
the applicable law with respect to such sub- 
ject matters in the canal area, to the ex- 
clusion of any other statutory law: 

[i] Admiralty, shipping and navigation; 

[ii] torts and contracts of the administra- 
tion and contracts entered into by and be- 
tween contractors and subcontractors of the 
administration which relate to work per- 
formed for or on behalf of the administra- 
tion; 

[iii] relations between the administration 
and members of the board, judges of the 
courts of the canal area and officers and em- 
ployes of the administration, including 
terms and conditions of employment and 
other labor relations; 

[iv] services rendered, facilities operated, 
activities carried out, functions performed 
by and rights and powers granted to the ad- 
ministration pursuant to this treaty when 
the board considers that the performance 
thereof makes advisable the adoption of 
statutory provisions with respect thereto, 
provided that any such statute adopted by 
the administration shall be consistent with 
the provisions of subparagraph [b] of para- 
graph 2 of article XV of this treaty; 

[v] the following crimes and offenses, when 
considered advisable by the board: 

[a] crimes and offenses against the secu- 
rity of the canal or any facility or installa- 
tion thereof, and the shipping therein; 

{b] crimes and offenses by or against ships, 
or their cargoes, officers, crews or passengers 
within the canal area; 

{c] crimes and offenses arising in the 
canal area from any act or omission in the 
performance of official duty in the service 
of the administration; 

[d] crimes and offenses in the canal area 
by or against the administration or its prop- 
erty, or by or against the person or property 
of members of the board, judges of the courts 
of the canal area and officers and employes 
of the administration and members of their 
families residing with them, or by or against 
the person or property of other residents of 
the canal area; and crimes and offenses 
against public order and peace in the canal 
area; and 

[e] other crimes and offenses as determined 
by a vote of two-thirds of the members of 
the board. 

[b] The death penalty shall not be imposed 
for any crime or offense, 

[c] The administration shall adopt the 
statute for the canal area referred to in sub- 
paragraph [a] of this paragraph as soon as 
practicable after it assumes its full respon- 
sibilities and functions under this treaty. 
The administration shall have the right and 
power, by an absolute majority vote of the 
board, to amend, repeal or add to the statutes 
comprising the statute for the canal area. 


Call for board of legal experts 
3. The administration shall 8 
soon as practicable after the board has been 
3 a commission of legal experts of 
the Republic of Panama and the United 
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States of America to assist in the prepara- 
tion of the statute for the canal area referred 
to in paragraph 2 of this article. The com- 
mission shall submit its recommendations to 
the administration not later than two years 
after the establishment of the commission. 

4. After the date the administration as- 
sumes its full responsibilities and functions 
under this treaty, and pending the adoption 
of the statute for the canal area, the law ap- 
plicable in the canal area immediately pre- 
ceding that date [and regulations issued 
pursuant thereto in effect on that date] shall 
become the law of the canal area with respect 
to those subject matters described in items 
[i] thru [v] of subparagraph [a] of para- 
graph 2 of this article, The administration 
shall have the right and power, by an ab- 
solute majority vote of the board and to the 
extent required to carry out its responsibili- 
ties and functions. under this treaty, to 
amend, repeal or add to any provision of the 
law applicable in accordance with this para- 
graph. 

5. After the date the administration as- 
sumes its full responsibilities and functions 
under this treaty, the fundamental guaran- 
tees and rights. which are provided for in 
the constitution of the Republic of Panama 
and those which were applicable in the Canal 
Zone on the date of entry into force of this 
treaty shall be applicable in the canal area. 

6. The administration shall have the right 
and power, by a two-thirds vote of the entire 
board, to grant reprieves, paroles, commuta- 
tions of sentences and pardons for crimes or 
offenses. 

ARTICLE XXV 

1. The Republic of Panama grants to. the 
administration the right and power to estab- 
lish a court of general jurisdiction in the 
canal area to be known as the Court of the 
Joint Administration of the Panama canal 
{hereinafter referred to as the court“ J. The 
court shall be established by the adminis- 
tration and shall assume its responsibilities 
and functions as of the date the adminis- 
tration assumes its full responsibilities and 
functions under this treaty; The court shall 
apply the laws applicable in accordance with 
article XXIV of this treaty. The court also 
shall apply any other law which may be ap- 
plicable thru pertinent rules of conflicts of 
laws. 

2. The court shall consist. of eight judges, 
two of whom shall be known as Panama 
canal judges and six as associate Panama 
canal judges. The administration shall ap- 
point one Panama canal judge and three as- 
soclate Panama canal judges from a panel of 
eight qualified persons designated by the 
president of the Republic of Panama and 
one Panama canal judge and three associate 
Panama canal judges: from a panel of eight 
qualiſled persons designated by the President 
of the United States of America, The Pan- 
ama canal judges and associate Panama canal 
judges shall hold office for a period of six 
years or for the period during which the 
canal area is administered by the adminis- 
tration, whichever is shorter, unless removed 
by the board, acting by a vote of two-thirds 
of its members, for neglect of duty or mal- 
feasance in office. In case of the death, res- 
ignation, absence, sickness, disqualification, 
removal or other inability to sit of a Panama 
canal judge, the court shall designate an 
associate Panama canal judge, appointed by 
the administration from the same country 
as that Panama canal judge, to sit in his 
place in the particular case or until the Pan- 
ama canal judge is able to assume his seat 
or a new Panama canal judge is appointed, as 
the case may be. Panama canal judges and 
associate Panama canal judges shall be 
eligible: for reappointment, 

Administration would pay judges 

3. The compensation and allowances of 

Panama canal judges and associate Panama 


canal judges shall be established by the ad- 
ministration and paid from its funds. All 
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expenses of the court shall be paid from the 
funds of the administration. 

4. The court may prescribe, consistent 
with this treaty, its rules of practice and 
procedure and may appoint and remove such 
personnel as may be required for the per- 
formance of its functions, 

5. The courts of the Republic of Panama 
shall have jurisdiction over all civil actions 
and proceedings in the canal area except 
those specified in subparagraph [b] of this 
paragraph. 

[b] The courts of the canal area shall have 
jurisdiction over all civil actions and pro- 
ceedings in the canal area in the following 
categories: 

[i] actions and proceedings by or against 
the administration; 

[ii] actions and proceedings by or against 
an officer or employe of the administration 
arising out of the performance of official 
duties; 

[ili] suits in admiralty or other actions 
and proceedings involving ships within the 
waters of the canal area, and actions and 
proceedings by or against cargoes, officers, 
crews or passengers on those ships, and 

{iv} actions and proceedings arising under 
the statute for the canal area or under the 
law applicable in the canal area in accord- 
ance with paragraph 4 of article XXIV of 
this treaty: 

le] The courts of the Republic of Panama 
shall have criminal jurisdiction over prose- 
cution of all crimes and offenses committed 
within the canal area except those specified 
in subparagraph [d] of this. paragraph. 

d] The courts of the canal area shall have 
sole jurisdiction over prosecution of all 
crimes and offenses included within the cate- 
gories enumerated or referred to im item [v] 
of subparagraph [a] of paragraph 2 ot article 
XXIV of this treaty which are committed 
within the canal area, whether or not the ad- 
ministration has adopted statutes with re- 
spect thereto; and crimes and offenses which 
are crimes and offenses under the law ap- 
plicable in the canal area in accordance with 
paragraph 4 of article XXIV of this treaty. 


Offer further provisions on trials 

[6] The law of the Republic of Panama 
may provide that crimes and offenses and 
civil actions and proceedings, or certain spec- 
ified crimes and offenses and civil actions 
and proceedings, in the canal area. over which 
the courts of the Republic of Panama have 
jurisdiction. pursuant. to the provisions of 
paragraph 5 of this article be prosecuted. or 
tried or heard in the courts of the canal area. 

[T] [a] The administration shall cooperate 
with and assist the authorities of the Re- 
public of Panama by arresting within the 
canal area persons charged with having com- 
mitted crimes and offenses over which the 
Republic of Panama has jurisdiction and 
handing them over to the authorities. of the 
Republic of Panama, upon submission of a 
lawfully issued warrant of arrest. The Re- 
public of Panama shall cooperate with and 
assist the administration by arrestiing else- 
where within the Republic of Panama per- 
sons charged with having committed crimes 
and offenses over which the administration 
has jurisdiction and handing them over to 
the administration, upon submission of a 
lawfully issued warrant of arrest. Provision 
shall be made to insure that persons charged 
with minor crimes and offenses are not need- 
lessly deprived of their freedom prior to 
trial, 

[Ð] The Republic of Panama and the ad- 
ministration shall te with and assist 
each other in the carrying out of necessary 
investigations into crime, and offenses, and 
in the collection and production of evidence, 
including the seizure and, in proper cases, the 
handing over of objects connected with a 
crime or offense. 

le] The courts of the canal area shall, 
within the canal area, cause to be served 
process and notice in civil actions duly is- 
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sued by the courts of the Republic of Panama, 
The courts of the Republic of Panama shall 
elsewhere in the Republic of Panama cause to 
be served process and notice in civil actions 
duly issued by the courts of the canal area. 
Such service of process and notice shall es- 
tablish the jurisdiction of the issuing court 
over the person served, consistent with the 
provisions of paragraph 5 of this article. 


Must insure that subpenas are served 


[d] The courts. of the canal area shall act 
to insure that subpenas issued by the courts 
of the Republic of Panama are served and 
complied with by persons in the canal area,. 
and the courts of the Republic of Panama 
shall act to insure that subpenas issued by 
the courts of the canal area are served and 
complied with by persons elsewhere in the 
Republic of Panama. 

[e] Judgments issued by a court of the 
Republic of Panama which are enforceable 
under the laws of the Republic of Panama 
and not inconsistent with this treaty, shall 
be recognized by and shall be enforceable in 
the canal area thru the courts of the canal 
area. Judgments issued by the courts of the 
canal area which are enforceable under the 
statutes of the administration and not. in- 
consistent with this treaty shall be recog- 
nized by and shall be enforceable elsewhere 
in the Republic of Panama thru the courts. 
of the Republic of Panama. 

[f] The Republic of Panama and the ad- 
ministration shall agree on and promulgate 
procedures for the implementation of the 
provisions of subparagraphs: [a], [b]; [c], 
Id.] and [e] of this paragraph. 

8. [a] Neither the administration: nor its 
officers nor employees shall be subject to any 
suit which involves the setting, modifying or 
collecting of any toll or other charges per- 
taining to the transit of ships thru the 
Panama 


canal. 

[b] Any action: [1] For injuries to vessels; 
or to the cargo, crew or passengers of vessels, 
in waters of the canal area, including the 
locks, or [2] for any official act of the ad- 
ministration or its offices or employees based 
on performance of their official duties within 
the canal area may be brought only against 
the administration and only in the courts of 
the canal area. 

le] The administration shall establish ad- 
ministrative for adjusting claims 
arising under subparagraph [b] of this para- 
graph against it or against its officers: and 
employes for the performance of their official 
duties; Claimants must exhaust those reme- 
dies before instituting court action. 

9. [a] All actions and proceedings in the 
court, civil and criminal, whether in the first 
instance or on appeal from the inferior courts 
established pursuant to paragraph 10 of this 
article, shall, consistent with this treaty, be 
tried before one Panama canal judge [or the 
associate’ Panama canal judge designated to 
sit in his place] and may be appealed to a 
court composed of three judges; not including 
the Panama canal judge or associate Panama 
canal judge from whose decision the case is 
being appealed. The judgment of the appeal 
court shall be final 

[b] In criminal cases. the accused shall, 
at his election, be entitled to trial by jury, 
except in cases justiciable by the inferior 
courts pursuant to paragraph 10 of this ar- 
ticle. A judgment of acquittal on the merits 
shall not be subject to appeal. 

[c] The court may by rule establish a pe- 
riod of time reserved for hearing appeals 
under this pararaph. The court may also 
establish such other rules for trials and ap- 
peals consistent with paragraph 11 of this 
article as it deems appropriate. 

10.. The court shall have the right and 
power to establish such inferior courts of 
limited jurisdiction as it deems necessary 
and appropriate. The jurisdiction of these 
inferior courts, their rules of practice and 
procedure and the appointment, removal, 
term and salary and expenses of the judges 
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and other personnel shall be determined by 
the court, except that the criminal jurisdic- 
tion of such courts shall be limited to cases 
in which the maximum punishment shall 
not exceed a fine of $500 or imprisonment 
for 30 days or both. All experses of the in- 
ferior courts shall be paid from the funds 
of the administration. 

11. Prior to the establishment of the court, 
the Republic of Panama and the United 
States of America shall agree on arrange- 
ments for the continuation or other disposi- 
tion of matters before the Canal Zone courts, 
including appeals, enforcement of judgment 
and related trainsitional problems and on 
further principles to govern the trial and 
appeal of criminal cases in the courts of the 
canal area. 

ARTICLE XXVI 


1, The administration shall issue and en- 
force rules and regulations to render effec- 
tive the exercise of the rights and powers 
granted to it by this treaty. 

2. The administration shall perform any 
and all acts to render effective the rights 
and powers granted to it in this treaty and 

shall perform whatever administrative func- 
tions are required to carry out the purpose 
of this treaty. 

3. The administration shall perform such 
other functions and exercise such other 
rights and powers consistent with this treaty 
as may be authorized by the board acting 
by a vote of two-thirds of its members. 


ARTICLE XXVII 


On the date the administration assurn-cs 
its full responsibilities and functions under 
this treaty, persons employed by the Pana- 
ma Canal company and the Canal Zone gov- 
ernment shall be transferred to employment 
by the administration under conditions of 
employment established pursuant to the an- 
nexed agreement between the United States 
of America and the Republic of Panama. 


ARTICLE XXVII 

1. [a] The Republic of Panama and any 
political subdivision thereof, shall impose no 
taxes, fees or other charges on the Panama 
canal; on the land and water areas compris- 
ing the canal area; on the administration or 
its activities or services except as provided 
in subparagraph [b] of paragraph 2 of article 
XV of this treaty, or on facilities, buildings, 
material, equipment, supplies and other 
property acquired or used by the administra- 
tion in the exercise of its rights and powers 
and in the carrying out of its responsibili- 
ties and functions under this treaty; or on 
vessels and their cargoes, crews, and pas- 
sengers passing thru the Panama canal or 
on the use by vessels, crews and passengers 
of the canal facilities or of the services of- 
fered by the administration. The judges of 
the courts of the canal area and officers and 
employes and contractors of the administra- 
tion and employes of such contractors shall 
not be exempt from such taxes, fees and 
other charges except as provided in this 
trea 


[b] The Republic of Panama, and any 
political subdivision thereof, shall impose no 
taxes, fees or other charges on material, 
equipment, supplies, and other property of 
contractors of the administration, except real 
estate located in the Republic of Panama 
outside the canal area, being used by such 
contractors exclusively for work being per- 
formed for or on behalf of the administra- 
tion. 


Proposes regulations covering imports 


2. The Republic of Panama shall permit 
the administration and its contractors to im- 
port free of custom duties, imposts, taxes or 
other charges and of licensing requirements 
any materials, equipment, supplies, and other 
articles to be used in the exercise of the 
rights and powers of the administration un- 
der this treaty. Duty-free import privileges 
shall not be extended to the members of the 
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board, the judges of the courts of the canal 
area and officers and employes of the admin- 
istration, except as provided by paragraph 9 
of article IV of this treaty or to personnel of 
its contractors or to other residents of the 
canal area. Duty-free import privileges shall 
not apply to any item imported by the ad- 
ministration for resale after it assumes its 
full responsibilities and functions under this 
treaty, except for resale to the Republic of 
Panama or the United States of America or 
their agencies. The administration and its 
contractors shall procure goods grown, mined, 
produced, manufactured or assembled in the 
Republic of Panama, or goods originating in 
the United States of America that are avail- 
able in the Republic of Panama, when the 
quality thereof satisfactory to the adminis- 
tration and the cost thereof to the adminis- 
tration is not greater than the cost if pro- 
cured in the United States of America. 

3. The transfer by the administration or its 
contractors to any person [except the Re- 
public of Panama or the United States of 
America or their agencies], for use or dis- 
position within the Republic of Panama of 
materials, equipment, supplies, and other 
property imported in accordance with para- 
graph 2 of this article shall be deemed an 
importation by the transferee of such article 
from its country of origin on the date of such 
transfer [and, if assessment is made on an 
ad valorem basis, as its value on that date], 
and the transferee shall be liable to the Re- 
public of Panama, for import duties and 
other charges accordingly. 


ARTICLE XXIX 


After the date the administration assumes 
its full responsibilities and functions under 
this treaty: 

1. [a] The Republic of Panama shall have 
the right to have vessels use and enjoy dock- 
age and other facilities in the ports of the 
canal area for the loading and unloading of 
goods and embarkation and debarkation of 
passengers, subject to agreement between the 
Republic of Panama and the administration 
on satisfactory terms and conditions, and 
upon the payment of proper charges pre- 
scribed by the administration. 

[b] The Republic of Panama shall permit 
vessels entering at or clearing from the ports 
of the Republic of Panama, under suitable 
regulations and upon the payment of proper 
charges, to use and enjoy the dockage and 
other facilities of said port for the purpose of 
receiving or disembarking passengers to or 
from the canal area, and of loading and un- 
loading cargoes either in transit or destined 
for use by the administration. 

2. The Republic of Panama may establish 
at mutually agreeable locations made avail- 
able by the administration within the canal 
area, at its own expense but free of charges 
by the administration, except for services 
provided, such buildings and facilities as are 
necessary for the operation of customs, im- 
migration, health, and tourist offices. 

3. Immigration and public health officers 
of the Republic of Panama shall have free 
access to vessels and aircraft arriving in the 
canal area, for the purpose of administering 
the immigration laws and regulations of the 
Republic of Panama and, insofar as concerns 
cargo or passengers moving from or to points 
in the Republic of Panama outside the canal 
area, of obtaining information necessary to 
administration of the public health laws and 
regulations of the Republic of Panama. Inso- 
far as is consistent with international prac- 
tice, ships, including warships, and aircraft, 
owned, operated or chartered by a state and 
used solely for noncommercial purposes shall 
be exempted from the provisions of this 
paragraph. 

ARTICLE XXX 

1. The administration shall keep adequate 
records and books of account in accordance 
with generally accepted accounting princi- 
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ples approved by the controller general of 
the Republic of Panama and the controller 
general of the United States of America, 

2. Not later than 120 days after the expira- 
tion of each fiscal year following the date the 
administration assumes its full responsibil- 
itles and functions under this treaty, the 
administration shall deliver to the presi- 
dent of the Republic of Panama and to the 
President of the United States of America 
statements to subparagraph [b] of paragraph 
1 of article XXI of this treaty. 

2. The administration shall have the right 
and power to: 

[a] raise the surface of Madden lake to 260 
feet about mean sea level and of Gatun lake 
to 100 feet above mean sea level and to lower 
the surface of these lakes as necessary in the 
use of water thereof; provided, however, that 
the level of the lakes shall be coordinated be- 
tween responsible agencies of the Republic 
of Panama and the administration so as to 
protect the canal operation and the water 
supply of the Republic of Panama; 

[b] erect, inspect and maintain rainfall 
and river gauging stations in the watersheds 
of the lakes and their tributaries on of in- 
come and sources and application of funds 
of the administration for such fiscal year 
and a balance sheet of the administration 
as of the last day of such fiscal year. Such 
statements and balance sheet shall set forth 
in reasonable detail the results of operation 
and the financial condition of the adminis- 
tration and shall be accompanied by the 
opinion of a firm of independent public ac- 
countants selected by the administration 
with the concurrence of the Republic of 
Panama and the United States of America. 


ARTICLE XXXI 


1. The administration shall have, free of 
cost, unimpaired use of the waters of Mad- 
den, Gatun and Miraflores lakes and their 
tributary streams for the following purposes: 

[a] The operation and maintenance of the 
Panama Canal. 

[b] The generation of electric power. In 
meeting increased requirements for electric 
power exceeding the installed productive ca- 
pacity of the plants existing as of the date 
the administration assumes its full respon- 
sibilities and functions under this treaty, 
the administration shall give preference to 
the purchase from the Republic of Panama 
of the electric power required, provided the 
Republic of Panama offers such electric 
power on technical and economic terms ac- 
ceptable to the administration. 

[c] The suppy of water for municipal pur- 
poses in the canal area; for the cities and 
populations of the Republic of Panama, on 
the same terms and conditions and in the 
same quantity as agreed between the Re- 
public of Panama and the Panama Canal 
Company prior to the entry into force of this 
treaty or upon such terms and conditions 
and in such quantities as may be agreed be- 
tween the Republic of Panama and the ad- 
ministration; and for the United States 
armed forces pursuant the understanding 
that the administration shall make available 
to the Republic of Panama the data and 
information obtained; and 

[d] Inspect, maintain and repair the 
Gatun lake saddle dams at Lagarto, Escobal, 
Cano, Arroya, Canoa and Barro. 

3. The Republic of Panama and the ad- 
ministration shall cooperate to: 

la] preclude any use or activity which 
would pollute Madden, Gatun and Miraflores 
lakes and their tributaries or otherwise in- 
terfere with their use by the administration 
for the purposes stated in paragraph 1 of this 
article; 

[b] protect administration rainfall and 
river gauging stations from theft or vandal- 
ism; and 

[c] preclude any excavation into, or removal 
of earth or vegetation from the Gatun lake 
saddle dams or their vicinities, or any other 
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activity which would degrade their stability 
as dams, 

4. The provisions of this article shall not 
restrict the right of the Republic of Panama 
to make use of the waters in question except 
to the extent that such utilization by the 


cooperate with and assist the Republic of 
Panama in obtaining from these sources, at 
the expense of the Republic of Panama but 
free of any charges by the administration, 
except charges for services provided, the 
quantities of water which may be required 
for the supplying of water to the metropoli- 
tan areas of the cities of Panama and Colon 
and other populations in the vicinity of 
those areas. 


Call for studies of satellite lakes 


5. The Republic of Panama and the admin- 

istration shall cooperate in the carrying out 
of studies of the feasibility of the construc- 
tion of satellite lakes in the subbasins of 
Indis, Chagres, 
Boqueron, Gatun, Agua Sucia, Cirt, Trini- 
dad and other rivers, with the objective of 
augmenting the water reserves necessary for 
the operation of the Panama canal and of 
assuring to the Republic of Panama the bene- 
fits of irrigation, generation of electric pow- 
er, fish raising, and other similar activities 
which may be compatible with effective oper- 
ation of the Panama canal. 

6. The administration also shall cooperate 
with the Republic of Panama and its in- 
terested agencies with respect to the follow- 
ing matters: 

la] Reconnaissances, investigations, and 
studies of hydrologic resources of the area 
of the canal and of the metropolitan areas 
of the Republic of Panama adjacent to the 
canal, and pro; and projects for the 
conservation and joint use of sald resources 
by the Republic of Panama and the admin 
istration. 

[b] Development of. the hydroelectric po- 
tential of the watersheds tributary to the 
Panama canal and reduction of the cost of 
the production and distribution of electric 
power and potable-water: 


ARTICLE XXXII 


Should use of or access to areas of land 
or water other than those defined in article 
III of this treaty be required for the opera- 
tion, maintenance or security of the Panama 
canal, the Republic. of Panama and the ad- 
ministration shall agree upon such meas» 
ures. as may be necessary to insure such use 
or access. 

ARTICLE XXXIIT 

1. The administration shall operate the 
Panama canal both to provide the Republie 
of Panama and the United States of America 
a fair return in the light of their contribu- 
tions to the creation and maintenance of 
this interoceanic waterway and in the inter- 
est of world commerce. 

2. The administration may establish and 
apply new rates of tolls and related charges 
tor the transit of the canal by vessels and 
cargoes, in conformity with the following 
provisions and with the provisions of para- 
graph [3] of this article: 

la] There shall be no discrimination based 
on the nationality of vessels or cargoes: 

Ib] Rates of tolls shall be established 
equitably and may be differentiated om the 
basis of fair and reasonable criteria. 

[c] The administration shall take into 
consideration all studies of tolls caused to 
be made or submitted by the government 
of the Republic of Panama or of the United 
States.of America. 

[d] No change in the tolls shall take effect 
until the expiration of 12 months after the 
administration has given public notice of 
proposed changes in the tolls. During this 
12-month period the administration shall 
give due consideration to the views of all 
interested parties: 
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[e] Tolls-shall be payable in United States 
dollars. 


Modified toll rates called for 


3. In addition to mandatory requirements 
for operation and maintenance of the Pan- 
ama canal, the administration, during the 
first three years of operation of the canal, 
shall modify the rates of toll for the sole pur- 
pose of covering the payments required to be 
made by the administration as specified in 
paragraph 4 of this article. 

4. The funds of the administration shall be 
used for the following purposes in the order 
of priority specified below: 

la] Payment of operating and maintenance 
costs including an annual payment to the 
Republic of Panama at the end of each year 
of operation of the canal beginning with a 
payment in the amount of seventeen hun- 
dredths of a United States dollar [$0.17] per 
long ton of commercial cargo transiting the 
canal during the first year of operation by the 
administration, such annual payment to in- 
crease each year for the five succeeding years 
in the amount of one-hundredth of a United 
States dollar [$0.01] per long ton of commer- 
cial cargo transiting the canal during the re- 
spective year, the annual payment to the Re- 
public of Panama to continue thereafter in 
the amount of twenty-two hundredths of a 
United States dollar [$0.22] per long ton of 
commercial cargo transiting the canal during 
each year of operation. 

[b] Establishment of required working 
capital and reserve funds, including reserves 
for locks overhaul, plant replacements and 
capital improvements, and interest and other 
debt service costs. 

[c] Payment of the current cost of capital 
improvement or additions. 

[d] Payment to any other obligations in- 
curred by or evidences. of indebtedness issued 
by the administration. 

le] An annual payment to the United 
States of America at the end of each year of 
operation of the canal, beginning with a pay- 
ment in the amount of eight hundredths of a 
United States dollar [$0.08] per long ton of 
commercial cargo transiting the canal during 
the first year of operation by the administra- 
tion, such annual payment to increase each 
year for the two succeeding: years in the 
amount of one hundredth of a United States 
dollar [$0.01] per long tom of commercial 
cargo transiting the canal during the respec» 
tive year, the annual payment to the United 
States of America to continue thereafter in 
the amount of ten hundredths, of a United 
States dollar [$0.10] per long ton of commer- 
cial cargo transiting the canal during each 
year of operation. 

Provide for use of extra proceeds 

5. After the payments referred to in para- 
graph 4 of this article have been made from 
the proceeds of the annual tolls revenues, any 

proceeds from the revenues of the 
administration shall be paid in equal shares 
to the Republic of Panama and to the United 
States of America. 

6. Payments to the Republic of Panama or 
to the United States of America as provided 
for in this article, or any portion thereof, may 
be waived by the government of the 
concerned, or deferred by the administration, 
on terms and conditions acceptable to the 
government of the country concerned. Pay- 
ments due to the Republic of Panama or to 
the United States of America as provided for 
in this article may be applied by the adminis- 
tration: against. any amounts owed. to it by 
the Republic of Panama or by the United 
States of America, respectively. 


ARTICLE. XXXIV 

1. The Republic. of Panama declares. the 
Panama canal to be neutral. 

2. The Republic of Panama and the United 
States of America agree that the neutrality 
of the canal, the entrances thereto, and the 
territorial seas adjacent thereto; shall be 
maintained in accordance with the principles 
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which have governed since the canal was 
o = 
3. The Panama canal, the entrances there- 
to, and the territorial seas adjacent thereto 
shall be free and open to the vessels of com- 
merce and of war of all nations, on terms 
of entire equality and nondiscrimination, 
subject to: 

[a] the payment of applicable tolls and 
ch; 


arges; 

[b]: compliance with the applicable rules 
and regulations; including such rules and 
regulations as may be established in time of 
war or other emergency; 

le] The requirement that vessels using the 
Panama canal commit no acts of hostility in 
the Panama canal, the entrances thereto, or 
the territorial seas adjacent thereto. 


Accord U.S. ships priority basis 


4. Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
this. treaty, the Republic of Panama and the 
United States.of America shall have the right 
at.all times to transport ships, including war- 
ships,.owned, operated or chartered by them, 
and used solely for noncommercial purposes, 
and cargoes thereon, thru the Panama canal. 
For the purposes described in article XN 
of this treaty such vessels shall be entitled to 
use of the Panama canal on a priority basis. 

5. Ships referred to in paragraph 4 of this 
article shall be charged tolls as established 
by the administration, but payment of such 
tolls shall be by credit against the sums 
payable under article XXXIII of this treaty 
to the country owning, operating or charter- 
ing such ships. 

6. The Republic of Panama agrees to con- 
tinue to apply to the Panama canal after the 
termination of this treaty the principles es- 
tablished in paragraphs 1, 2, 3 and 4 of this 
article. Any declaration of neutrality made 
by the Republic of Panama to implement the 
application. of such. principles shall be made 
im accordance. with international law. 


ARTICLE XXXV 


1. The Republic of Panama and the United 
States of America shall provide for the de- 
fense, security, neutrality and continuity of 
operation of the Panama canal, the shipping 
therein, and the appurtenant and supporting 
facilities and services of the canal, and for 
the defense and security of the canal arem, 
im accordance with applicable provisions of 
the treaty on the defense of the Panama 
canal and of its neutrality signed on this 
date. 

2. Within a period of five years prior to 
the termination of the defense treaty referred 
to in paragraph 1 of this article, the Republic 
of Panama and the United States of America 
will agree on arrangements to insure the de- 
fense, security, neutrality and continuity of 
operation of the Panama canal after the ex- 
piration of this treaty. 


ARTICLE. XXXVI 
1. During the period between the date of 
entry into force of this treaty and the date on 


treaty; the Republic of Panama and the 
United States of America: shall continue; re- 
spectively, to enjoy and exercise the same 
rights; powers and authority, and shall. be 
subject to the same obligations, that each 
was enjoying and exercising; and was subject 
to; under the treaties terminated under ar- 
ticle I of this treaty. 

2. During this period the United States: of 
America shall continue to operate and main- 
tain the Panama canal and shall administer 
the canal area in accordance with the system 
im force in the Canal Zone immediately pre- 
ceding the entry into force of this treaty. 


residing, 
ployed or operating in the canal area shall 
continue to have the same rights, privileges 
and status which they were enjoying imme- 
diately prior to the entry into force of this 
treaty. 
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ARTICLE XXXVII 


1. Any dispute between the two govern- 
ments concerning the interpretation or ap- 
plication of this treaty [including the valid- 
ity of acts of the administration] which is 
not settled by negotiation shall, upon request 
of either government, be submitted to arbi- 
tration in accordance with the procedure set 
forth below. 

2. Arbitration shall be by a tribunal of 
three arbitrators constituted as follows: 

[a] One arbitrator shall be named by each 
government within one month of the date of 
delivery by either government to the other of 
a request for arbitration. Within one month 
after both arbitrators are named, the two 
arbitrators so designated shall by agreement 
designate a third arbitrator, provided that 
such third arbitrator shall not be a national 
of the Republic of Panama or of the United 
States of America. 

[b] If either government fails to designate 
an arbitrator or if the third arbitrator is not 
agreed upon in accordance with subpara- 
graph [a] of this paragraph, either govern- 
ment may request the International Court of 
Justice or, if the court should decline to act, 
the secretary general of the Organization of 
American States to designate the necessary 
arbitrator or arbitrators. 

3. The expenses of the arbitral tribunal, 
including the fees and expenses of the arbi- 
trators, shall be shared equally by the two 
governments. 

4, All decisions of the arbitral tribunal 
shall be final and shall be binding on the Re- 
public of Panama, the United States of Amer- 
ica and the administration. 


ARTICLE XXXVIII 


1. Upon the entry into force of this treaty, 
all rights of the United States of America to 
real property in the territory which consti- 
tuted the Canal Zone but which is not in- 
cluded in the canal area and in the areas de- 
scribed in annex A of the treaty on the de- 
fense of the Panama canal and of its neu- 
trality, signed on this date by the Republic 
of Panama and the United States of America, 
and those areas outside the Canal Zone 
which are listed in paragraph 6 of annex I 
of this treaty, shall become the exclusive 
rights of the Republic of Panama, without 
cost. The Republic of Panama agrees to hold 
the United States of America harmless with 
respect to any claims which may be made by 
third parties relating to such real property, 
including the transfer of such rights to such 
real property to the Republic of Panama. 

2. The Republic of Panama agrees that 
the transfer of rights referred to in paragraph 
1 of this article shall not affect the tract of 
land comprising lots numbered 641, 643, 645 
and 647 located on the southwest corner of 
the intersection of Bolivar avenue and 11th 
street in Cristobal and the improvements 
thereon which were conveyed to the Sojourn- 
ers lodge of the Ancient Free and Accepted 
Masons by the Panama Railroad company on 
April 16, 1921. Further, the Republic of Pan- 
ama agrees that the rights of persons and 
organizations to buildings and other im- 
provements in the territory referred to in 
paragraph 1 of this article which was in- 
cluded in the Canal Zone shall be given rec- 
ognition under the laws of the Republic of 
Panama. The Republic of Panama agrees to 
permit persons and organizations who on the 
date of the entry into force of this treaty 
conduct business or nonprofit activities in 
the territory referred to in paragraph 1 of 
this article which was included in the Canal 
Zone to continue such activities at their 
then locations in accordance with such ar- 
rangements concluded between the Republic 
of Panama and the interested persons or or- 
ganizations as may be necessary. If any per- 
sons or organizations are required by the Re- 
public of Panama to terminate their activi- 
ties, they shall receive fair compensation for 
the value of the improvements placed by 
them on the land. 
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3. Any rights of the United States of 
America and of the administration to real 
property within the canal area shall, upon 
the termination of this treaty, become the 
exclusive rights of the Republic of Panama, 
free of cost, provided that this shall in no 
manner affect the rights of the United States 
of America pursuant to paragraph 1 of an- 
nex I of the treaty concerning a sea level 
canal connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans signed on this date. The Republic of 
Panama agrees to hold the United States of 
America harmless with respect to any claims 
which may be made by third parties relating 
to such real property, including the transfer 
of such rights to such real property to the 
Republic of Panama. 

ARTICLE XXXIX 

1. Upon termination of this treaty: [a] The 
Panama Canal shall come under the exclusive 
operational control of the Republic of Pan- 
ama and all its appurtenant facilities and 
services and all property of the administra- 
tion shall be the property of the Republic of 
Panama; and [b] all rights to property 
granted to the administration pursuant to 
the provisions of this treaty shall be enjoyed 
exclusively by the Republic of Panama. No 
compensation shall be owed by the Republic 
of Panama because of the provisions of this 
paragraph. 

2. The Republic of Panama agrees to hold 
the United States of America harmless with 
respect to any claims which may be made 
by third parties relating to the assumption 
by the Republic of Panama of the rights re- 
ferred to in paragraph 1 of this article. 


ARTICLE XL 


This treaty shall be ratified in accordance 
with the constitutional procedures of the 
two governments. The instruments of rati- 
fication shall be exchanged at Panama City 
as soon as possible. 


ARTICLE XLI 


1. This treaty shall enter into force upon 
the exchange of instruments of ratification 
and shall remain in force until Dec. 31, 1999, 

2. If a sea level canal connecting the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans should be opened to 
traffic before Dec. 31, 1999, this treaty shall 
expire one year after the opening of the sea 
level canal. 

3. If on or before Dec. 31, 1999, the United 
States of America, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the treaty concerning a sea level 
canal connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans signed on this date, has commenced 
construction of a sea level canal in the 
Republic of Panama, this treaty shall expire 
one year after the opening of the sea level 
canal to traffic or on Dec. 31, 2009, whichever 
occurs first. 

4. It shall be considered that the sea level 
canal has been opened to traffic on the date 
on which any vessel whose transit is subject 
to the payment of tolls passes thru the sea 
level canal. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD FACTS 
REFUTE FEDERAL RESERVE 
BOARD CHAIRMAN ON TAX HIKE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
prospects for a tax increase were given 
one of their biggest boosts when the 
highly respected Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board came out a few weeks 
ago squarely and emphatically for the 
prompt enactment of the Presidentially 
recommended tax increase. 

Mr. President, this Senator vigorously 
disagrees with Chairman Martin. I do 
so because tax action by Congress should 
be based squarely on the state of the 
economy. 

It is the most elementary economics 
that a tax increase at a time when the 
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economy is not growing, when unem- 
ployment is increasing, when consumers 
are not significantly increasing their 
buying, would worsen economic condi- 
tions. 

A further tax burden on American 
business will not persuade business to 
hire additional employees or to produce 
more. An additional tax on consumers is 
not going to persuade them to increase 
their buying. 

All of us know that the reverse is true. 
A tax increase is a depressant. 

Yet we not only have Mr. Martin call- 
ing for it, we also have the Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers telling 
the Joint Economic Committee that a 
tax increase this year is inescapable. 

Immediately after Mr. Ackley ap- 
peared before the committee, the Mich- 
igan State expert, Dr. Katona, the 
Nation’s outstanding expert on con- 
sumer behavior, disclosed that his most 
recent consumer study concluded that 
their test indicated that consumers were 
unlikely to increase their buying signifi- 
cantly in the foreseeable future. 

The eminent Dr. Paradiso, of the De- 
partment of Commerce, told the com- 
mittee that inventories too large in rela- 
tion to sales are still depressing the 
economy, and will continue to do so for 
some time; that business investment in 
plant and equipment—the prime accel- 
erator of the economy during the years 
from 1964 through 1966—had sharply 
slowed down in its increase and would 
continue to advance far more slowly this 
year. 

But the most eloquent, recent rebuttal 
of Mr. Martin and Mr. Ackley on the 
economic case for a tax increase came 
from the hard cold facts released just 
last Friday—July 14—by Mr. Martin’s 
own Federal Reserve Board. 

For years the FRB’s index of indus- 
trial production has been considered 
the most significant single index in the 
economy. The Board reported Friday 
that industrial production in this pre- 
sumably dynamic American economy 
had sunk to a 14-month low last month. 
This most significant measure of eco- 
nomic activity is now a full 1 percent 
below its level of last year. 

Note that this is the index that grew 
by an average of 7 percent each year 
between 1958 and 1966. Even in a slow 
year the index might be expected to in- 
crease by 2 to 3 percent. But during the 
past year it did not grow at all. Ic de- 
clined, and last month was the poorest 
month—the month with the lowest pro- 
duction in more than a year. 

Only a few days ago, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics told the country that 
unemployment had reached 4 percent— 
admittedly a low level but still the high- 
est level the economy has experienced 
in 18 months. 

In addition, the hours worked in 
manufacturing once again dropped— 
this time to the lowest level in more 
than 6 years. Employers are reluctant to 
discharge workers. For humane reasons, 
and because it may be difficult to replace 
them if business picks up, the “pink slip” 
in the pay check is a last resort. But 
this serious and continuous slowdown in 
hours worked indicates that many em- 
ployers may be close to discharging large 
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numbers of workers if business condi- 
tions continue slow. 

This also indicates how swiftly and 
easily the economy could increase pro- 
duction without sharply increasing hir- 
ing and without corresponding infla- 
tionary pressures. 

Mr. President, the President of the 
United States has wisely kept his 
powder dry. Of course, some adminis- 
tration spokesmen have called forth- 
rightly for a tax increase. But the Presi- 
dent has not renewed his proposal of last 
January for a July 1 6-percent surtax. 

July 1 has come and gone. All the news 
commentators and financial experts ex- 
pect the President to renew his demand 
for a tax increase soon, and emphati- 
cally, and call for it to take effect October 
1 or January 1. 

I hope that he will not do so. He would 
be well served not to do so. 

Of course, the size of the budget 
deficit is an appropriate consideration 
and, without a tax increase, the deficit 
may be very large indeed. On the other 
hand, it is conceivable that in spite of 
a large deficit, tax increase could de- 
press this stagnant economy of ours suf- 
ficiently so that even with higher tax 
rates, lower personal and corporate in- 
comes would not yield much more—if 
any more—revenue. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD as 
the most eloquent argument against a 
tax increase the national summary of 
business conditions of the Federal Re- 
serve Board for July 14, 1967. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FEDERAL RESERVE: NATIONAL SUMMARY OF 
Business CONDITIONS 

Industrial production edged downward in 
June and retail sales were about unchanged, 
Nonfarm employment rose moderately but 
the average workweek in manufacturing de- 
clined further and the unemployment rate 
rose to 4.0 per cent. Bank credit, time and 
savings deposits, and the money supply con- 
tinued to increase. Yields on Treasury bills 
advanced sharply between mid-June and 
early July and yields on most intermediate- 
and long-term securities rose moderately; 
thereafter rates declined somewhat. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Industrial production in June was 155.2 
per cent of the 1957-59 average as compared 
with 155.5 in May and 156.5 a year earlier. 
Declines in output of some final products 
and materials were partially offset by in- 
creased production of autos, crude petrole- 
um, and defense equipment. 

Auto assemblies rose 4 per cent in June 
and at 156 per cent of the 1957-59 average 
were at the highest level for this year. Pro- 
duction schedules for the third quarter, 
after allowance for an earlier and shorter 
model changeover period, are somewhat 
above the June rate. Output of television sets 
and radios was sharply curtailed in June be- 
cause of a work stoppage at a major pro- 
ducer, Production of furniture and appli- 
ances also declined. Output of industrial 
equipment continued to drop and in June 
was 8 per cent below the December peak. 
Production of most other business equip- 
ment lines was maintained in June. 

Production of iron and steel and most 
other industrial materials declined. Output 
of crude petroleum, however, increased 
ly as a result of the curtailment in Mid-East 
supplies, 
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EMPLOYMENT 

Nonfarm employment rose by 150,000 in 
June as advances continued strong in Gov- 
ernment and the service industries. Manu- 
facturing employment, following 4 months 
of decline, increased moderately, but the 
average workweek declined 0.2 hours to 40.2 
hours and was 1,1 hours shorter than a year 
earlier. The unemployment rate rose to 4.0 
per cent from 3.8 per cent in May. 


DISTRIBUTION 


The value of retail sales in June was about 
unchanged from the April—May level, accord- 
ing to the Census Bureau's advance figures, 
and was 2.6 per cent above a year earlier. 
April through June sales at both durable 
and nondurable goods stores were 1.5 per 
cent above the preceding three months. A 
2 per cent rise in June sales at durable goods 
stores offset a decline at nondurable goods 
stores. Dealer sales of new domestic autos 
in June were at an annual rate of 8.4 mil- 
lion units, up sharply from May. 

AGRICULTURE 

Record crop output is indicated by July 1 
crop conditions and by the 6 per cent in- 
crease from a year ago in acreage to be har- 
vested. Increases of 22 per cent in wheat out- 
put and 10 per cent in corn are forecast and 
expanded acreage of soybeans indicates a 
record for that crop too. Smaller crops are in 
prospect for cotton, oats, flaxseed, and dry 
edible beans. 

As compared with a year earlier, June pro- 
duction of meat and poultry was up 2 per 
cent and eggs were up 6 per cent, while milk 
was down slightly. 

COMMODITY PRICES 

Grain prices, influenced by the favorable 
crop outlook, declined further from mid- 
June to mid-July. Prices of most other farm 
and food products were about unchanged 
from the advanced level reached in June 
when the total index was 1 per cent above 
the April low. Wholesale prices of industrial 
commodities apparently have continued to 
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show little change with further increases in 
selected finished products offset by some fur- 
ther weakness in industrial materials. 

BANK CREDIT, DEPOSITS, AND RESERVES 

Bank credit rose only $300 million in June 
following increases of over $2 billion in each 
of the two previous months. Acquisitions of 
municipal and Federal agency issues, al- 
though large, were less than the average of 
other recent months. Holdings of U.S. Gov- 
ernment securities declined sharply as the 
result of large maturities of bank holdings of 
tax anticipation bills in the last statement 
week of June. While business borrowing at 
banks rose substantially—in association with 
corporate needs for funds to meet accelerated 
tax payments—other types of loans rose only 
moderately. 

The money stock increased $1.9 billion in 
June, almost as much as in May; the rapid 
expansion in both months was associated in 
large part with sharp reductions in U.S. Gov- 
ernment deposits. Time and savings deposits 
expanded at a rate slightly faster than the 
already high rate earlier in the second 
quarter. 

Total and required reserves increased in 
June following some reduction in May. Free 
reserves averaged about $260 million over 
the four weeks ending June 28, very close to 
the corresponding May average. Both borrow- 
ings and excess reserves dropped slightly. 

SECURITY MARKETS 

Treasury bill rates rose very sharply be- 
tween mid-June and early July, but then 
eased off, with the 3-month bill bid at 
around 4.15 per cent in the middle of July. 

Yields of intermediate- and long-term 
Government securities rose further in the 
second half of June and declined thereafter. 

Yields on corporate bonds rose sharply in 
June, but early in July showed signs of level- 
ing off. Municipal yields, meanwhile, were 
advancing, but at a slower rate. Throughout 
June and early July, common stock prices 
fluctuated within a narrow range. 


Business index 
[1957-59 average equals 100] 


Series 


Industrial production, total_...... 
Market groupings: 


Final products — 
Consumer goods... . 
Business equipment. 

Materials. 

Industry grouping: 

Manufacturing 
Durable caves! 
Nondurable goods. 

Mining es 

Utili 


Employment and payrolls: 
Nonagricultural, total 
Manufacturing, production 

workers: 
Employment. 
Payrolls 3... 

Freight carloadings. 


2124.5 


2149.9 
93.1 


1 Preliminary. 
2 Revised. 
3 Value data. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
art of economic prediction is never easy. 
If experience with forecasting economic 
development as the basis of policy 
teaches anything, it teaches caution. 

At the moment, of the 12 leading indi- 
cators, six are pointing toward recession 
and six toward economic expansion. 
That is a considerable improvement as 
compared to the situation a few months 


Seasonally adjusted 


2111.2 1 


Not seasonally adjusted 


1967 


ago when nine pointed toward recession 
and only three toward better times, 

Certainly the predominate view from 
the experts is that under the impact of 
a very large Federal deficit the economy 
is more likely to grow than to continue 
to stagnate. 

But, it is a long, long way, Mr. Presi- 
dent, from the prediction that the econ- 
omy will grow to the assertion that 
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that growth will be inflationary and 
must be restrained by a multibillion- 
dollar increase in taxes. 

To sum up my position on the tax in- 
crease, Mr. President, it is this: 

First. Any increase in taxes should be 
based squarely on whether that increase 
is necessary to restrain inflation, and 
whether it will permit maximum eco- 
nomic growth consistent with price sta- 
bility. 

Second. The economy has been declin- 
ing, not growing, for the past year. This 
is evident from the statistics on indus- 
trial production, lower than last year; 
unemployment which is rising; hours of 
work in manufacturing—the lowest in 6 
years; level of capacity utilization—the 
lowest in 3 years; size of the work force— 
virtually no increase for the past 6 
months, in spite of population growth; 
and the continued growth of inventory in 
relation to sales. 

Third. The just-mentioned statisties 
on the economy indicate that the econ- 
omy can grow steeply in the next several 
months resulting in longer hours of 
production, a growth in the labor force, 
reduction in inventories in relation to 
sales, reduced unemployment—all with- 
out putting any strain on the economy 
which would drive prices up. 

Fourth. In the event the economy does 
suffer strain, the reduction of spending. 
especially in the area of public works, 
can be postponed or canceled before it 
is necessary further to restrain the econ- 
omy by higher ‘taxes. 

As a balancing counterpoint to the 
report of the Federal Reserve Board, I 
ask unanimous consent that a column 
from this morning's Wall Street Journal, 
pointing to the brighter spots in the 
economy be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE OUTLOOKS: APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS 
IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE 
(By Alfred L. Malabre, Jr.) 

Economic pessimists received grist.for their 
mills last week when the Labor Department 
announced the mid-June unemployment 
figures. For the first time since 1965, the 
nation’s jobless rate touched 4%, up from 
3.8% in May and only 3.6% as recently as 
March. Before the latest Jobless report gen- 
erates too much gloom, however, it would be 
well not to overlook some much sunnier, 
and probably more significant, economic de- 
velopments. 

In the first place, business history clearly 
‘demonstrates that unemployment levels nor- 
mally tell little about the future trend of the 
economy. Rather, they tend to reflect general 
business conditions as they currently prevail. 
For this reason, labor-foree unemployment 
is customarily classified as a “coincident in- 
dicator” of overall business activity. 

To glimpse the probable course of business, 
most economic prophets peruse not such 
coincident indicators as unemployment and 
industrial output but so-called leading in- 
dicators of economic activity. Over the years, 
12 leading indicators—compiled with Gov- 
ernment assistance by the nonprofit National 
Bureau of Economic Research—have been 
found particularly reliable in foreshadowing 
business trends. 

The message these key leading indicators 
are flashing now is that the business outlook 
is not nearly as gloomy as back in the spring, 
when unemployment was safely below the 
4% mark. 
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A review of the 12 key leaders, based on the 
latest reports available, shows that half of 
the 12 point up, toward improving business 
in the months just ahead, and half point 
down, toward a recession. This is a markedly 
different picture from earlier in the year. 
In the May 8 issue. of The Wall Street Journal, 
in hic final Outlook“ column before retiring, 
George Shea conducted a similar review of 
the 12 leaders. The finding: Nine of the 12 
pointed down and only three pointed up. 

The key leading indicators, as well as 
dozens of other economic indicators, are 
recorded monthly in a Commerce Depart- 
ment publication called Business Cycle De- 
velopments. According to the June issue, as 
well as more recent statistical reports, the 

indicators that now say the economy 
will expand are new orders received by mak- 
ers of durable goods, net new business for- 
mations, contracts and orders for plant and 
equipment, new private housing permits, in- 
dustrial material prices and the ratio of 
prices to unit labor cost in manufacturing. 

The six indicators that point to reduced 
business activity, on the other hand, are the 
average workweek of production workers, job 
placements in nonagricultural industries, the 
change in the book value of manufacturing 
and trade inventories, the monthly average 
of 500 stock prices, corporate after-tax profits 
and the net change in consumers’ instalment 
debt. 

Among the Indicators that have turned up 
since the review by Mr. Shea are two that 
most economists consider especially reliable 
forerunners of business conditions—manu- 
facturers’ new durable-goods orders and con- 
tracts and orders for plant and equipment. 

In May, the latest month available, dura- 
ble-goods orders climbed to $23.9 billion, the 
highest total since late 1966. The May total 
was almost $2 billion higher than in March, 
when orders for durable goods hit the lowest 
level since early 1965. Similarly, the plant- 
contract total rose to nearly $5.7 billion in 
May. exceeding the level for any month since 
last October. Early this year, the contract 
figure was at the lowest point since the fall 
of 1965. 

At the same time, the stock-price indi- 
cator, among the six yardsticks pointing 
downward, clearly pointed in the direction 
of better business at the time of the Shea 
review. As he observed then, stock prices 
generally have “risen since October, not only 
through March but also through April and 
into May.” 

The stock-price level continued to climb 
through May, the record now shows, reach- 
ing the highest point in more than a year. 
But in June, the price level fell. Now, how- 
ever, there are signs that the June decline 
may only have been a temporary develop- 
ment, and that July’s average may turn out 
to be higher. If this should be the case, it 
would put still another key leading indi- 
cator on the side of continuing business ex- 
pansion in coming months. 

Two more of the six indicators that point 
down may well be nearing levels at which a 
further decline is unlikely. These yardsticks 
are the inventory-change figure and the in- 
stalment-debt indicator. 

In May, the latest month available, the 
value of inventories rose by only about $60 
million. This compares with giant monthiy 
increases earlier, ranging from about $10 
billion to more than $20 billion through 1966 
and into early 1967. It is possible, of course, 
that the inventory-change total may con- 
tinue to drop for a while. But the economic 
record of the post-World War II era cer- 
tainly suggests that this indicator is nearing 
a level at which a turnaround is likely before 
many months 

Similarly, the increase in consumers’ in- 
stalment debt in May was the smallest such 
rise in nearly six years. At $2.3 billion, the 
May gain was down sharply from monthly in- 
creases of more than $5 billion as recently 
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28 last fall. Again, economic history shows 
that when the debt rise gets as small as it 
was in May a turnaround is normally not 
‘many months away. 

The remaining indicators that point toward 
slower business in the months just ahead 
appear less likely to reverse direction soon. 
Corporate profits generally dropped in the 
first quarter, and most current reports in- 
dicate no change of direction. The average 
workweek, at 40:2 hours in June, remains at 
a level considerably above those prevailing 
through much of the postwar period. And 
the job-placement total, at 448,000 in May, 
could sink a good deal lower, the record sug- 
gests, before heading upward again. 

Whatever way these and the other key 
leading indicators do point as 1967 unfolds, 
one thing seems very clear. Overall, the key 
vardsticks no longer point unhesitatingly in 
‘the direction of a recession. They may not 
signal an economic expansion either. But the 
recent change is nonetheless very welcome. 


THE PANAMA CANAL JURIDICAL 
STRUCTURE—PART I: THE HAY- 
PAUNCEFOTE TREATY 


Mr. THURMO WM. Mr. President, all 
who have delved deeply into the history 
of interoceanic canals know that the 
problems of the Panama Canal are 
highly complicated and cover a wide 
range of subjects, including law, geol- 
ogy, engineering, and economics. In the 
days to come we shall hear much of these 
problems. 

For present purposes, the first in im- 
portance is the juridical base formed 
by the three important treaties: 

First, the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 
1901 with Great Britain. 

Second. the Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
Treaty of 1903 with Panama for the 
acquisition of the Canal Zone and the 
construction of the Panama Canal and 
its subsequent maintenance, operation, 
sanitation, and protection. 

Third, the Thomson-Urrutia Treaty 
of 1914-22 with Colombia which was in- 
tended to remove “all the misunder- 
standings” incident to the Panama Res- 
olution of 1903, and recognized the title 
to the Panama Canal and Railroad as 
vested “entirely and absolutely” in the 
United States. 

Toduy, I wish to confine my remarks 
to the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. Under 
the terms of this agreement the United 
States made the long-range commitment 
for the construction and operation of a 
ship canal between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans by whatever route that may 
be expedient. The policy was viewed by 
our statesmen of that era as a “mandate 
for civilization.” 

Because of the major significance of 
this treaty, the policy behind which has 
been accepted by all nations that use the 
Panama Canal and has become a part of 
international law, some of its features 
should be stressed, This treaty— 

First. Recognizes the “exclusive right” 
of the United States to construct an 
isthmian canal and to provide for its 
“regulation and management.” 

Second. Adopts the principles of the 
convention of Constantinople of 1888 for 
the Suez Canal . 
ation of an isthmian canal. 

Third. Provides for free and open 
navigation by vessels of commerce and 
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war of all nations on terms of equality 

with tolls that are just and equitable. 

Fourth. Empowers the United States 
to protect the canal against “lawlessness 
and disorder.” 

Although this treaty did not specifi- 
cally authorize the fortification of the 
canal, the Landsdowne memorandum of 
August 3, 1901, in commentary on its 
provisions prior to ratification, stated, as 
regards measures for its protection, that 
“it might be of supreme importance to 
the United States that they should be 
free to adopt measures for the defense 
of the canal at a moment when they were 
themselves engaged in hostilities,” and 
that there is no stipulation prohibiting 
the erection of fortifications command- 
ing the canal or the water adjacent.” 

Certainly, Mr. President, the responsi- 
bilities of the United States according to 
the premises of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty are not of the type that ought 
to be abdicated by delegation to some 
other sovereign nation or organization 
but must be borne by the United States 
alone. Delegation of this authority would 
be a clear violation of the spirit of our 
legal responsibilities. 

In order that all Members of the Sen- 
ate may have the full text of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty for study in advance 
of submission of the proposed treaties 
with Panama, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the full text of the 
indicated treaty. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the treaty was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

3. Great BRITAIN, 1901: Treaty To FACILITATE 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF A SHIP CANAL ' (Hay- 
PAUNCEFPOTE TREATY) 

(Concluded November 18, 1901; Ratifica- 
tion advised by Senate December 16, 1901; 
Ratified by President December 26, 1901; Rat- 
ifications Exchanged February 21, 1902; Pro- 
claimed February 22, 1902. (32 Stat. 1903) ) 

ARTICLES 

I. Convention of April 19, 1850, superseded. 

II. Construction of canal. 

III. Rules of neutralization. 

IV. Change of sovereignty. 

V. Ratification. 8 

[§ 31] The United States of America and 
His Majesty Edward the Seventh, of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, King, and Emperor of India, being de- 
sirous to facilitate the construction of a ship 
canal to connect the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, by whatever route may be considered 
expedient, and to that end to remove any 
objection which may arise out of the Con- 
vention of the 19th April, 1850, commonly 
called the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, to the con- 
struction of such canal under the auspices 
of the Government of the United States, 
without impairing the “general principle” of 
neutralization established in Article VIII of 
that Convention, have for that purpose ap- 
pointed as their Plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States, John 
Hay, Secretary of State of the United States 
of America; 

And His Majesty Edward the Seventh, of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and of the British Dominions beyond 
the Seas, King, and Emperor of India, the 
Right Honourable Lord Pauncefote, G.C.B., 


This Treaty superseded the Convention of 
1850 (Clayton-Bulwer Treaty), §1 et seq. 
ante. 
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G.C.M.G., His Majesty’s Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to the United 
States; 

Who, having communicated to each other 
their full powers which were found to be in 
due and proper form, have agreed upon the 
following Articles: 


ARTICLE I 


[$ 32] The High Contracting Parties agree 
that the present Treaty shall supersede the 
afore-mentioned Convention of the 19th 
April, 1850.2 

ARTICLE II 

Is 33] It is agreed that the canal may be 
constructed under the auspices of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, either directly 
at its own cost, or by gift or loan of money 
to individuals or Corporations, or through 
subscription to or purchase of stock or 
shares, and that, subject to the provisions 
of the present Treaty, the said Government 
shall have and enjoy all the rights incident 
to such construction, as well as the exclusive 
right of providing for the regulation and 
management of the canal. 

ARTICLE I 

[$34] The United States adopts, as the 
basis of the neutralization of such ship canal, 
the following Rules, substantially as em- 
bodied in the Convention of Constantinople, 
signed the 28th October, 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez Canal, that is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the 
vessels of commerce and of war of all nations 
observing these Rules, on terms of entire 
equality, so that there shall be no discrimi- 
nation against any such nation, or its citi- 
zens or subjects, in respect of the condi- 
tions or charges of traffic, or otherwise. Such 
conditions and charges of traffic shall be 
just and equitable. 

2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor 
shall any right of war be exercised nor any 
act of hostility be committed within it. The 
United States, however, shall be at liberty to 
maintain such military police along the canal 
as may be necessary to protect it against 
lawlessness and disorder. 

3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not 
revictual nor take any stores in the canal 
except so far as may be strictly necessary; 
and the transit of such vessels through the 
canal shall be effected with the least pos- 
sible delay in accordance with the Regula- 
tions in force, and with only such intermis- 
sion as may result from the necessities of 
the service. 4 

Prizes shall be in all respects subject to 
the same Rules as vessels of war of the bellig- 
erents. 

4. No belligerent shall embark or disem- 
bark troops, munitions of war, or warlike ma- 
terials in the canal, except in case of acci- 
dental hindrance of the transit, and in such 
case the transit shall be resumed with all 
possible dispatch. 

5. The provisions of this Article shall 
apply to waters adjacent to the canal, within 
3 marine miles of either end. Vessels of war 
of a belligerent shall not remain in such 
waters longer than twenty-four hours at 
any one time, except in case of distress, and 
in such case, shall depart as soon as possi- 
ble; but a vessel of war of one belligerent 
shall not depart within twenty-four hours 
from the departure of a vessel of war of 
the other belligerent. 

6. The plant, establishments, buildings, 
and all works necesssary to the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of the canal 
shall be deemed to be part thereof, for the 
purposes of this Treaty, and in time of war, 
as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete 
immunity from attack or injury by bellig- 
erents, and from acts calculated to impair 
their usefulness as part of the canal. 


For Convention of April 19, 1850, see §1 
et seq., ante. 
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ARTICLE IV 


[§ 35] It is agreed that no change of ter- 
ritorial sovereignty or of the international 
relations of the country or countries tra- 
versed by the before-mentioned canal shall 
affect the general principle of neutralization 
or the obligation of the High Contracting 
Parties under the present Treaty. 


ARTICLE V 


[$ 36] The present Treaty shall be ratified 
by the President of the United States, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate thereof, and by His Britannic Maj- 
esty; and the ratifications shall be exchanged 
at Washington or at London at the earliest 
possible time within six months from the 
date hereof. 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed this Treaty and there- 
unto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at Washington, the 18th 
day of November, in the year of Our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and one. 

[SEAL] 

JoHN Hay 

[SEAL] 

PAUNCEFOTE. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, Kiwanis 
International, which is headquartered in 
my home State of Illinois, in the great 
city of Chicago, has added to its distinc- 
tion as an outstanding service organiza- 
tion in the world today. 

Kiwanis International is meeting the 
charge that service clubs are knife-and- 
fork groups that meet, eat, and run. It 
is doing this by the effective method of 
increasingly speaking out on the issues of 
the day—not in a partisan vein—but 
speaking out on basic principles that are 
meaningful and also providing a forum 
for varying points of view, in the sound 
belief that proper and wise decisions can 
and will only be made by citizens who 
have and understand the facts. 

I am happy and proud to pay tribute 
to the more than 270,000 members of 
Kiwanis International for the outstand- 
ing resolutions which the house of dele- 
gates of Kiwanis International—some 
4,300 strong—approved during the 52d 
Annual Convention of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, June 25 to 29, in Houston, Tex. 

The resolutions are: 

1. REAPFIRMATION OF FAITH IN A SUPREME 
BEING 

Kiwanians point with pride to the first 
Constitutional Object of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, To give primacy to the human and 
spiritual, rather than to the material values 
of life,” and believe that God works through 
His children, and that His presence is dem- 
onstrated in the lives of those who worship 
a Supreme Being. 

Therefore, be it resolved that all Kiwanians 
reaffirm and demonstrate their belief in a 
Supreme Being by actively participating in 
and supporting their respective religions, and 
by advocating the application of spiritual 
and moral values to the solution of the social 
and economic problems of our nations. 


2. VOLUNTARY PRAYER IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Kiwanians believe that the framers of the 
Constitution of the United States were God- 
fearing men who intended that the Con- 
stitution permit freedom of worship and 
prayer. The restriction of voluntary non- 
denominational prayer or worship is a di- 
rect violation of these rights. 

Therefore, be it resolved that Kiwanis 
clubs through their members: 
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1. Work toward alerting the community 
to the importance of making voluntary, 
non-denominational prayer in public schools 
an inalienable right. 

2. Urge the support and the adoption of 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing substantially that 
nothing contained in the Constitution shall 
prohibit the authority administering any 
school, school system, educational institu- 
tion or other public buildings supported in 
whole or in part through the expenditure of 
public funds from providing for or permit- 
ting the voluntary participation by students 
or others in non-denominational prayer. 


3. RESPECT FOR THE FLAGS oF Our NATION 


The flag is the visual manifestation and 
symbol of the history and tradition of a na- 
tion. It represents the ideals of its past, the 
glory of its present and the hopes of its fu- 
ture. Around a nation’s flag revolves pa- 
triotism and love of country, noble concepts 
of the human heart. Respect for the flag re- 
veals the finer elements in the individual. 

Therefore, be it resolved that Kiwanians 
everywhere issue a clarion call for sincere re- 
spect, honor and reverence for the flags of 
our nations and the high ideals portrayed in 
their shimmering folds, and that each Ki- 
wanian rigidly observe all formalities pre- 
scribed for according proper respect to the 
flag of his nation. 


4. UNITED STATES AND CaNADA—OvR HERITAGE 


No two countries among the nations of 
the world have been more endowed by their 
Creator than Canada and the United States, 
the countries of Kiwanis origin. 

Our towering forests, rushing rivers and 
other resources beyond com are 
God-given assets which we should forever 
cherish. However, the greatest of our assets 
is the close association and friendly rapport 
developed over the years by the citizens of 
both countries, each country having a heri- 
tage of which it can be justly proud. 

Therefore, be it resolved that Kiwanis 

tional continually foster and pro- 
mote this association, endeavoring to widen 
understanding and strengthen cooperation 
between our two countries, and dramatize 
this relationship as a pattern to be emulated 
by all nations. 


5. Our Krwants Faminy 


Kiwanis, Circle K and Key Club are the 
three components of the Kiwanis Family. 
Our pride tn this association is of paramount 
im: and each organization needs 
the encouragement and inspiration which 
come from this relationship. Sponsorship of 
our two youth organizations is a goal to- 
ward which all Kiwanis clubs should aspire. 

The participation of individual Kiwanians 
m Circle K and Key Club meetings, pro- 
— and activities is a cardinal aspect of 

our sponsorship. These young men are our 
future leaders, and through our examples 
we must guide them toward meaningful ded- 
feated personal service. Kiwanians should 
live the type of adult life and set the pat- 
tern we would like our youth to emulate. 

Therefore, be it resolved that each Ki- 
wanis club g a Circle K or Key 
Club fulfill its obligations of sponsorship 
thus helping these young men to achieve 
their greatest potential 

Be it further resolved that Kiwanis clubs 
make every effort to strengthen and improve 
effective communication among our orga- 
nizations and rededicate ourselves to the 
youth of our nations. 


6. RESPECT FoR LAW AND ORDER 
In these days, certain groups have in- 
flamed the uninformed and the discon- 
tened, promised them the Utopia of some- 
thing for nothing, encouraged them to want 
democracy and freedom without responsi- 
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bility, and confused license with liberty. 
Such activity has undermined the respect 
for law which is necessary if an orderly 
civilization is to be maintained. 

Therefore, be it resolved that all 
Kiwanians: 

1. Make known our belief in the right of 
the people of a free society to defend them- 
selves, their establishments, and their laws, 
and to insist that changes in laws be made 
only in accordance with contitutional 
procedures. 

2. Deplore the lack of civility and respon- 
sibility which has swept our nations in re- 
cent times, and publicly condemn those 
who flout and disregard our laws. 

3. Condemn all those who tend to glamor- 
ize and make heroes of those who engender 
strife and disrespect for law. 

4. Realert all men to the fact that the com- 
munist technique is to disrupt, divide and 
destroy. 

5. Implore men of good will everywhere to 
instill in all people by precept and example 
a respect for law and the determination to 
maintain order. 

6. Express their gratitude and appreciation 
to the many able and conscientious law en- 
forcement. officers for their dedicated services. 


7. SAFETY—OUR INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Death is inevitable, but it parades our 
highways to the extent that all motorists ap- 
proach a rendezvous with it daily. Kiwanis 
must make a major thrust to arrest this 
deplorable carnage. 

The individual behind the wheel is the 
key factor in curbing the high accident. rate. 
Mechanical safety equipment, and the engi- 
neering and structural design of safe traffic 
ways are not enough. The driver's action or 
reaction, technique and behavior are largely 
influence by attitude, physical fitness, pre- 
vious training and education. 

We must also be concerned with safety in 
the home, in industry, on the farm and 
around water. 

Therefore, be it resolved that Kiwanians 
accept individual responsibility to reduce 
this high accident rate and Kiwanis clubs 
promote safety through: 

1. Urging rigid enforcement of all traffic 
laws and ordinances and the imposition of 
effective penalties upon convicted violators. 

2. Placing and erecting placards, stickers 
and safety signs. 

3. Distributing Kiwanis and other safety 
publicity materials to press, radio and tele- 
vision. 

4. Encouraging and co-sponsoring driver 
training and education courses and the 
adoption of uniform traffic laws. 

5. Cooperating with all national, state, pro- 
vincial and local traffic safety programs. 


8. AIR AND WATER POLLUTION 


The desecration of our God-given resources 
by the pollution of air and water is a menace 
to mankind. 

Streams and rivers which were once pure 
and beautiful are being polluted to the point 
where their life-giving qualities are critically 
impaired. Contamination of the air by indus- 
trial, automotive and other noxious gasses is 
endangering the lives of our citizens. 

Therefore, be it resolved that Kiwanians, 
by individual and club action: 

1. Urge their legislative representatives to 
institute, support and enact appropriate leg- 
islation to correct this condition. 

2. Call upon all duly constituted authori- 
ties ‘to strictly enforce legislation dealing 
with pollution. 

8. Initiate and co-sponsor educational and 
action programs designed to alert all citi- 
zens to the seriousness of this problem and 
inform them of the practices and abuses 
which endanger these valuable resources. 

4, Commend and recognize individuals, in- 
dustries and institutions who by voluntary 
action are helping to overcome this problem. 
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9. VIETNAM 

The United States and other nations of the 
free world are engaged in mortal combat 
with the doctrine and the forces of commu- 
nism. These forces have as their sole aim 
the destruction and defeat of the free world, 
The current point of contact with these 
forces in Vietnam and the freedom of mil- 
lions of people is at stake. Members of our 
Armed Forces are dying every day that these 
people may remain free. 

Therefore, be it resolved that we reacknowl- 
edge our debt of gratitude to all men and 
women in the Armed Forces of our nations 
and express to them our full support. 

Furthermore we encourage those respon- 
sible for the conduct of the war in Vietnam 
to take all steps necessary to bring this con- 
flict to a quick and victorious conclusion, 
protecting the valiant South Vietnamese 
people from any and all future communistic 
aggression, 


10. PRESERVING Our INDIVIDUAL FREEDOMS 


With every privilege and right there is a 
responsibility; therefore it is the duty of 
every citizen to assume his responsibilities 
in a free society. 

Therefore, be it resolved that Kiwanis In- 
ternational calls upon its members to: 

1. Accept the responsibilities which each 
has in our free society. 

2. Preserve economic freedom by actively 
promoting the free enterprise system. 

3. Carefully select and vote in all elections 
for those possessed with the capacity, the 
ability and the will to make, interpret and 
enforce the laws that will preserve our 
freedoms. 

4. Make our views on current issues known 
to those in authority. 

5. Demand the full application of the sys- 
tems of checks and balances prescribed for 
our governments. 

6. Alert all citizens to the dangers which 
excessive bureaucracy in government poses 
to our freedom. 


SPECIAL, New NATIONS IN KIWANIS 


Since our last International Convention, 
Kiwanis has expanded into new areas. New 
additions to the Kiwanis family of nations 
include Australia, Colombia, Denmark, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, and Sweden. 

New Kiwanis Clubs in these nations have 
adopted the objects of Kiwanis International 
and are bringing them to new life as new 
Kiwanians give service to their fellow men 
and to their communities. The efforts of 
these new wearers of the “K” will be reflected 
in the increased well-being of the citizens of 
their communities. It is hoped that this ex- 
pansion of Kiwanis will bring about a better 
understanding among the peoples of the 
world. 

Therefore be it resolved that we the dele- 
gates of the 52d convention of Kiwanis In- 
ternational extend you a hand of friendship, 
we welcome you into the fellowship of Ki- 
wanis and seek your cooperation in our ef- 
forts to build a better world. 


Mr. President, I also want to commend 
the delegates to Kiwanis International 
for their wisdom in electing one of my 
outstanding constituents as a trustee of 
Kiwanis International for a 2-year term 
beginning August 1. That individual is 
Roy W. Davis, of Homewood, III., a vice 
president of the Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago and 
the current president of the Kiwanis 
International Foundation. Roy Davis’ 
attributes are many. I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed at the con- 
clusion of these remarks a summary of 
Mr. Davis’ background; a speech entitled 
“The Ghettos of Indifference,” which he 
delivered to his own Kiwanis Club of 
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Chicago recently; and an editorial en- 
titled “Make It Your Foundation,” pub- 
lished in the March issue of the Kiwanis 
magazine, concerning the work of the 
Kiwanis Foundation, Inc. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEE: Rox W. Davis, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


QUALIFICATIONS IN KIWANIS EXPERIENCE 
Positions in club 


Present: Director, Chicago Kiwanis Foun- 
dations (since 1957). 

Past: President, Secretary. Director for sev- 
eral years. 

Positions in district 

Past: Lieutenant Governor, Governor- 
elect, Governor, Secretary. Chairman of sev- 
eral committees. 


Positions in Kiwanis International 


Present: Member, Special International 
Committee on Organization Study. Trustee, 
The Kiwanis Foundation, Incorporated since 
1961. Chairman of the Executive Committee 
and President of The Kiwanis Foundation 
since 1964. 

Past: Member, International Committee 
on Support of Churches in Their Spiritual 


How long a Kiwanian? 19 years. 
Of what Kiwanis Club first a member? 
Chicago, Illinois. 


QUALIFICATIONS IN GENERAL” 


Business or Profession: Banker. Age 54. 

Education: Graduate, Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Commerce, President of 
Chicago Campus Class 1943. Awarded Delta 
Sigma Pi key “highest rank im scholarship, 
leadership, and promise of future useful- 
ness.” Graduate School of Banking, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 1950. 

Personality, Ability, etc.: Organizational, 

tive, and public speaking abilities 
have been demonstrated in professional, 
community, religious, as well as Kiwanis 
circles, 

Positions in or Service to: 

City: Chairman, Chicago Trades and In- 
dustries. American Cancer Society, Home- 
ward-Flossmoor Community Chairman, Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. 
Member, Laymen's Committee Billy Graham 
Greater Chicago Crusade. Director, South- 
Suburban Family Counseling Service. 

State: Member, Illinois State Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Trade or Professional Organizations: Mem- 
ber, American Institute of Banking. 

Civic, Philanthropic and other organiza- 
tions: Lay minister, St. Paul Community 
Church since 1958. Church School Superin- 
tendent, 1952 to 1958. Treasurer, Bethany 
Brethren Hospital. Trustee, Bethany Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

In hat specific ways and for what specific 
reasons. could he add strength to and. be of 
service on the International Board of Trust- 
ees; Broad Kiwanis service with years ex- 
perience has been enhanced by service on 
Special International Committee on Organi- 
zational Study. Kiwanis Foundation has pro- 
gressed noticeably under Davis’ direction. 
Davis would bring to the Board a wealth 
of professional financial experience as well 
as broad knowledge of civic and community 
endeavors. 

General Facts: Married. Wife, Evelyn, Son, 
Bryan, a Doctor of Medicine and also married. 
Daughter, Nancy, is a Senior at Northern 
Illinois University. Military: Served with the 
U.S. Army. Member, American Legion. 


Tue GHETTOS OF INDIFFERENCE 
(An address by Roy W. Davis) 


(Nore.—R. W. Davis is Vice President, 
Continental Illinois National Bank and 
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Trust Company of Chicago; President, Ki- 
wanis Foundation, Incorporated; Past Gov- 
ernor, Illinois-Iowa District of Kiwanis 
International; Past President, Kiwanis Club 
of Chicago; Lay Minister, St. Paul Com- 
munity Church, Homewood; Trustee, Beth- 
amy Brethren Hospital, Chicago; Member 
Advisory Committee, Bethany Theological 
Seminary, Oak Brook.) 

Recently I read a book the Title of which 
continues to haunt me. It was called “The 
Ghetto of Indifference.” All of us are con- 
cerned about the ghettos of our inner cities 
and deplore the living conditions of those 
who must make their homes in these areas, 
Too often we say about them, “Such persons 
just don’t seem to care.” 

I suggest to you that there is another 
“ghetto” of equal concern. Strangely, such 
ghettos are not limited to the slum areas of 
our cities. More and more people everywhere 
“Just don’t seem to care,” about the other 
fellow. Nor do they care particularly about 
country, God, the law of the land, or right 
versus “the establishment.” Adam Clayton 
Powell is a current hero to many people 
simply because he has presumably beaten 
the establishment. If he can get money out 
of the government, “why not?”—everybody 
else does. Fewer and fewer people really care 
about our government—its system of checks 
and balances, “Free enterprise” and the profit 
system come in for an unusual amount of 
abuse among our so called intellectuals on 
campuses: everywhere. 

“The Dangerous man,” as Elton Trueblood 
remarked, “is not the man who doubts—but 
the man who does not care.” But this Ghetto 
is even more subtle—it promotes the philos- 
ophy of avoidism. In a recent article en- 
titled “Memoirs of a PTA Dropout,” Roger 
Price, editor and publisher of America’s 
newest zany magazine called “Grump” wrote: 

“Avoidism, a dynamic example of New 
Thought, which I founded several years ago, 
is known primarily as the only discovered 
cure for the inability to cope with life—or 
copelessness. Its basic principle is simple. 
An avoidist avoids. Charter Member Peter 
Hillarion recently summed up the basic 
theory when asked why he had never climbed 
Mt. Everest, ‘Because it’s there’ he said with 
calm assurance. It is men like Hillarion who 
inspire us all to greater depths of lethargy 
and nonparticipation.” 

To be sure this is a “tongue-in-cheek” 
article—but there's an element of truth in it. 
I live in Homewood. Our sister village imme- 
diately to the south is Flossmoor. The Daily 
News recently carried an article that the resi- 
dents of Flossmoor are the highest per capita 
income group in the entire middle-west. Yet 
recently the Homewood Flossmoor Star, our 
local newspaper, carried an article by the 
local police chief which begged residents to 
let the police know of any suspicious char- 
acters or unusual events which should be in- 
vestigated. It pointed out recent burglaries in 
broad daylight in the sight of residents who 
did not report them because they “did not 
want to get involved.” Is this a Ghetto? Of 
course it is—a Ghetto of indifference. 

We in Kiwanis must be dedicated to per- 
sonal involvement. A man who wears the “K” 
is the man who cares. The Ghetto of Indiffer- 
ence has no place in Kiwanis, for our mem- 
bers are dedicated to service above self. Yes, 
Kiwanis is a service club. Sometimes we are 
asked, Can't you be of service without join- 
ing a club?” Of course, but the fact is we 
probably would not serve if we had to do it 
alone, Our real purpose is to do together 
that which we cannot or would not do alone. 
Can you imagine me selling peanuts at the 
corner of LaSalle and Jackson Boulevards 
wearing a silly hat and apron if I was the 
only man in town doing this project. Really, 
bankers are more conservative than that— 
at least we were considered so until the 
charge card system was launched. But since 
thousands of other Kiwanians are also selling 
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peanuts on the fourth Friday of September 
I gladly do my share without any embarrass- 
ment and with real pride. Doc“ Thrasher 
and I have had the block around the Con- 
tinental Bank Building for several years and 
we are an effective team because we work 
together. Kiwanis is a matter of team work. 

We in Kiwanis must join hands to preserve 
our freedoms. This has been one of our prime 
objectives in Kiwanis for many years. Too 
many of us are indifferent to the loss of free- 
doms because we are losing them just a little 
bit at a time. In fact many of us find it difi- 
cult to define freedom. I like the following 
definitions by Wilferd A. Peterson, 

Freedom is a personal thing. 

Freedom is an open door, but you must 
walk through it. 

Freedom is a ladder, but you must climb it. 

Freedom doesn't mean that you can do 
what you please, but it does mean that there 
Isn't anything holding you back from striv- 
ing to make your finest dreams come true. 

Freedom is yours now, and what you do 
with it is up to you. You can aim at the 
highest goal. 

Freedom is an invitation to be creative 
... to paint, sing, carve, write, or build ac- 
cording to your heart’s desire. 

Freedom is your right to be yourself, to 
make mistakes, to fail and try again. No 
failure is final; freedom always gives you 
another chance. 

Freedom is also a blessing to be shared, 
for it is the opportunity to dedicate your 
life to the service of others. The fruits of 
freedom depend upon the interaction of the 
thoughts, ideas and ideals of men. 

Freedom is a wide horizon gleaming with 
promise, It is your key to an inspiring future. 
The only shackles you must break are within 
you. You practice the art of freedom when 
you make the most of all that freedom offers, 

Freedom is God's gift to you. “Where the 
spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty,” wrote 
St. Paul. 

Thank God for your freedom. It is what 
makes life on earth worthwhile. 

Yes, we must preserve these freedoms if 
we are to preserve our way of life. We must 
convince the academic world and the young 
people of our day that “profits” are essential, 
The late President John F. Kennedy had this 
to say on the subject. “In a free enterprise 
system there can be no prosperity without 
profit. We want a growing economy and there 
can be no growth without investment that is 
inspired and financed by profit.” We in The 
Kiwanis Foundation, Inc. are dedicated to 
the preservation of the free enterprise sys- 
tem and the dissemination of objective in- 
formation about it. We hope to produce a 
motion picture film with brochures and other 
materials which tell the story objectively and 
truthfully. Our plans are already well under- 
way. 

Perhaps the most frequent question we 
as individual Kiwanians ask of ourselves is 
this, “Is my personal effort really worth- 
while?” Sometimes we get discouraged and 
think that it doesn’t really matter what we 
think or do—we're so small—so insignificant, 
Those of you who have been privileged to 
attend our District Convention will remem- 
ber the presentations of the Spastic Paraly- 
sis Research Foundation. There is no more 
touching sight in the world than to see a 
youngster, now normal and well, brought 
by his parents to the stage and glimpse Doc- 
tor Luis Amador, our director. Inevitably 
the youngster runs into and is swept up in 
an emotional embrace by Doctor Amador. 
No one can hear his story of helping these 
youngsters obtain a normal life without a 
glow of pride in being a Kiwanian who helps 
in such a worthy project. 

Not all of us have a starring role. Some- 
times the average Kiwanian, way in the 
background, is the unsung hero. The story 
is told of a tour of the prison in Tewksbury, 
Massachusetts a few years ago. The visitor 
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was conducted on the tour by an elderly 
lady whom we shall call Maude Jones. Maude 
had hoped to be a missionary, but went to 
work in the prison to support her orphaned 
brothers and sisters. She inquired if the 
visitor would like to see the cell in which 
Annie Sullivan was kept. She described those 
early days—how Annie was put into the cell 
in an ugly unruly mood, profane and vulgar. 
Gradually Maude Jones won her confidence. 
In due time Annie Sullivan became a ration- 
al, normal person. Although she had refused 
her food at first, now she and Maude became 
friends. It was about this time that a well- 
to-do family in the south called the Perkins 
Institute of the Blind to ask if there were 
someone who might be a companion to a 
little blind girl who was also deaf. Annie 
Sullivan had made such a miraculous recov- 
ery that she was offered this assignment and 
she accepted it. Her work with the little 
blind girl was so successful that the little 
blind girl grew up to be one of the greatest 
women of our time—Helen Keller. Just be- 
fore Annie Sullivan's death a few years ago, 
Helen Keller stated publicly, “If it had not 
been for Annie Sullivan, the world would 
never have heard of Helen Keller; for I was 
destined to be in a world of my own—a world 
of silence and darkness. But it was Annie 
Sullivan who brought light and life.” This 
touching story was made into a motion pic- 
ture which won the Academy Award—‘The 
Miracle Worker.“ 

Anne Bancroft starred in this picture. So 
the whole world knows the story of Annie 
Sullivan and of Helen Keller, but no one 
ever heard of Maude Jones. Yet, if Maude 
Jones had not “cared” enough to win the 
confidence and friendship of Annie Sullivan 
and restore her to being a normal person, 
the story of Helen Keller would not have 
been possible. I say to you, each one of us, 
though our role may be minor—though the 
world may never have heard of us—that per- 
son we serve—that person for whom we 
care—is important and may be a blessing to 
all mankind. 

On Kiwanis Peanut Day in 1966, a Kiwa- 
nian in Lisle, Illinois, Robert P. Connelly, lost 
his life in a vain but valiant effort to save 
the life of a crippled woman who fell on the 
railroad tracks just ahead of an onrushing 
train. He cared enough to give his life for 
another. Kiwanis International has ordered 
a medal struck in his honor to be given to 
his widow and daughter and indeed to any 
Kiwanian who hereafter may endanger life 
and limb for the sake of others. In the Ki- 
wanis Foundation, Inc. we have established 
a scholarship for Colleen Connelly—the 12 
year old daughter of Robert. We expect to 
send her all the way through parochial 
school and through college. Contributions 
have been received from all over the land, 
but we need much more. Recently Colleen 
called to say that she always ran home when 
she received her report card and showed it to 
her father. Now that her father is dead she 
asks if I would tell her “Kiwanis Fathers” 
that she got three A's and three B's on her 
recent report card. And so I report her 
grades to you—her Kiwanis Fathers. 

Gentlemen, Robert Connelly cared enough 
to give his life—won't you care enough to 
do your very best in the service of others. 
I say to you there is no “Ghetto of Indif- 
ference” for the man who wears the K.“ 

Make Ir Your FOUNDATION 
(By Roy W. Davis) 

“Bob was a man of action.” 

Raymond Miller, president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Lisle, Illinois, was talking about Bob 
Connelly, a member of his club. 

On Kids’ Day last fall, Bob was selling 
peanuts to Chicago commuters at the rail- 
road station in suburban Lisle when he saw 
paraplegic Nancy Notto trip and fall in the 
path of an onrushing train. Bob leaped to 
save her, but was too late. Both were killed. 

Nevertheless, the name of this man of ac- 
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tion will not die. The Kiwanis Foundation 
is collecting for a special fund of approxi- 
mately $15,000 that it will administer to 
guarantee Bob's 11-year-old daughter, Col- 
leen, a complete education, through paro- 
chial high school as well as college. Any re- 
maining funds will go to see other such 
youngsters through school. 

This is only one part of the continuing 
work of the Kiwanis Foundation, which over 
the years has expended $200,000 in support 
of such programs as CQ (Citizen Quotient) 
and the annual Kids’ Day activities, in 
which Bob Connelly was participating at the 
time of his death. The Kiwanis Foundation 
helps promote the work of men of action 
like Bob. It also functions as a receptacle and 
distributor for the funds donated to further 
the service work of Kiwanis throughout the 
world. 

The Foundation concentrates on activities 
that normally would be considered too broad 
in scope for any individual club or district 
to handle. The Connelly case is an example. 
Actually, the fund originated with the 
Kiwanis Club of Lisle. But as problems of ad- 
ministering the funds mounted, and when 
the club learned that the Connelly family 
might move out of the state, Lisle Kiwanians 
turned to the Kiwanis Foundation. Soon, 
with the Foundation’s support, a special 
Connelly Medal will be struck. It will be 
awarded to others who live up to the same 
high ideals of heroism and selflessness that 
made Bob Connelly the man he was. 

The Lisle club has not lost touch with the 
Connellys, however. When she received her 
report card at school, Colleen always brought 
it home to Dad. Now she reports to her 
“Kiwanis Fathers.” Recently, she called them 
to say that she had earned three A’s and a B 
at Sacred Heart Academy. 

The Kiwanis Foundation is currently ex- 
panding its programs. One objective is to 
explain free enterprise to youth. The Foun- 
dation already has donated $1000 to the 
Kiwanis Freedom Leadership program, one 
of whose activities is to demonstrate that 
business profits can serve a worthy function 
in society. It has also begun to raise the 
first $35,000 to finance a campaign for this 
purpose. Now being planned are a series of 
films and brochures, a speakers’ bureau, and 
a national advertising campaign. 

The Foundation receives money from nu- 
merous sources. Many districts have given 
bequests dedicated to outstanding Kiwa- 
nians. The Florida District contributed $1200 
in memory of Past Governor Roy Brewton. 
Texas-Oklahoma gave $1300 in Past Presi- 
dent O. Sam Cummings’ name. Alabama re- 
membered former Trustee Nelson Fuller with 
$1600. The Southwest District awarded the 
Kiwanis Foundation $1000 for Past Governor 
Bill Blair. And recently the Wisconsin-Up- 
per Michigan District honored Past Interna- 
tional President I. R. Witthuhn with a $1000 
bequest in his name. A donation of $20 al- 
lows individuals to become Kiwanis Foun- 
dation Fellow for a year. Those who can con- 
tribute $100 or more, either in one lump sum 
or yearly $20 installments, become Life Foun- 
dation Fellows. Each Foundation Fellow re- 
ceives a certificate of appreciation from the 
Foundation, each Life Fellow a handsome 
wall plaque. 

The Kiwanis Foundation, Incorporated, 
does not compete in its activities with club 
and district foundations, nor does it limit 
itself to raising money, as it is doing for the 
Connelly Fund. The Kiwanis Foundation is 
your foundation. It seeks both your help and 
your guidance. 


HUMAN RIGHTS ARE HISTORI- 
CALLY AN INTERNATIONAL CON- 
CERN—SENATE SHOULD RATIFY 
ee RIGHTS CONVENTIONS— 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
July 6, 1941, in a forceful message to 
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Congress, President Roosevelt stated that 
among the Allied war aims was the 
achievement of four freedoms every- 
where in the world”: Freedom of speech 
and expression, freedom of worship, 
freedom from want, and freedom from 
fear. In August of that year, Messrs. 
Roosevelt and Churchill reaffirmed their 
commitment to the latter two freedoms 
by signing the Atlantic Charter. 

On the first of January, in 1942, the 
26 United Nations declared, in Washing- 
ton, “that complete victory over their 
enemies is essential to preserve human 
rights.” 

When the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
were made publie in October of 1944 
with only one brief and subordinate ref- 
ence to human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, strong popular sentiment was 
aroused to remedy this defect. Accred- 
ited consultants to the U.S. delegation 
pressed for a more prominent recogni- 
tion of human rights at the 1945 San 
Francisco Conference. These 42 non- 
governmental organizations, mostly rep- 
resenting churches, labor, education, and 
business, pressed particularly for the 
establishment of a United Nations Hu- 
man Rights Commission. These efforts 
led directly to the inclusion of seven spe- 
cific references to “human rights” in the 
United Nations Charter, including the 
establishment of a Human Rights Com- 
mission and the pledge of all members 
“to take joint and separate action in 
cooperation with the Organization for 
the achievement of universal respect for, 
and observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion.”—Articles 55-56, U.N. Charter. 

In his closing address to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, President Truman 
noted: 

Under this document (the Charter) we 
have good reason to expect the framing of an 
international bill of rights, acceptable to all 
nations involved. That bill of rights will be 
as much a part of international life as our 


own Bill of Rights is a part of our Constitu- 
tion. 


On July 28, 1945, after 33 days of con- 
sideration the Senate ratified the Char- 
85 or the United Nations by a vote of 89 

o 2. 

As a party to the multilateral treaty 
known as the United Nations Charter, 
the United States has already committed 
itself to the principle that human rights 
are an international concern. The Mem- 
bers of the Senate during this, the 90th 
Congress, have been handed an oppor- 
tunity. We can reaffirm the commitment 
to the human rights made 22 years ago. 
By consenting to the ratification of the 
five human rights conventions pending 
in the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, we can reassert U.S. leadership 
in a field which, because of our inexcus- 
eg inactivity, has been permitted to 


. 


FREE ENTERPRISE COMPETITION 
IS THE ANSWER 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the cur- 
rent discussion of the chronic balance- 
of-payments deficits has centered around 
the immediate short-term effect of vari- 
ous programs that have inhibited over- 
seas expansion of American industry. 
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Not enough attention has been paid to 
the effect such stifling will have over 
the next decade or so. I have said again 
and again that this type of negative ap- 
proach is totally self-defeating. The net 
result of these policies will be to increase 
rather than decrease our future pay- 
ments problems. The revenues that might 
have been generated to eventually over- 
come the deficits will not be forthcoming 
and we will find ourselves floating in a 
backwater of self-imposed economic iso- 
lation. I have also said many times that 
once American industry makes up its 
mind to do so, it can outsell and out- 
produce anyone, anywhere: That is the 
basic strength of the American economy, 

Mr. John Chamberlain, the noted syn- 
dicated columnist, has written what I 
call a reaffirmation of the can do” spirit 
that makes this country the greatest eco- 
nomic power the world has ever seen. He 
speaks of the necessity for small business 
to become actively involved in interna- 
tional sales programs. The resentment 
of our trading partners toward some of 
our industrial giants that have plants 
abroad would make involvement of 
smaller companies a “natural,” as Mr. 
Chamberlain puts it. 

Mr. President, this is the kind of ac- 
tivity that is needed to solve the problem 
of chronic deficits. It represents the kind 
of positive thinking that. should also 
characterize our domestic fiscal and 
monetary policy decisions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent. that Mr. Chamberlain’s column 
from the Washington Post of July 7, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SMALL. INDUSTRY AND FOREIGN TRADE 
(By John Chamberlain) 

Willi Schlamm, the veteran of a score of 
journalistic wars since he first challenged 
Hitler from an editorial post as editor of 
Peace Prize winner Carl von Ossietsky’s 
“Weltbuehne” in Prague, was in the United 
States recently. Willi, who now writes and 
lectures in West Germany, said he was en- 
gaged in his last—and probably losing“ 
fight, which is to take a pro-American side 
in a continent that more and more tends to 
make anti-Americanism its all-consuming 
passion. 

Willi told me about his sessions with West 
German bigwig politicos on the subject of 
U.S. economic competition. It seems that the 
Germans particularly resent. American oil 
companies, American automobile competi- 
tion, and American computers. This makes 
no sense to Willi, for the Germans aren’t 
in the oll business, their Volkswagens give 
them an edge in any foreign car market, and 
Europeans. must. have access to American 
computers if they are to do good business on 
their own. But it is emotion that counts 
with. the politicos; U.S. oil, automobile and 
computer companies are “big,” and they 
serve admirably as devils because everybody 
can.see them. 

Since emotions can’t be fought head on, it 
would seem a “natural” for the United States 
to help promote the overseas activities of its 
smaller businesses. Smallness always give 
protective coloration, Yet 90 per cent of U.S. 
manufacturers: have no export sales program, 
and the Department of Commerce shows no 
particular interest in them. The “little man” 
simply lacks the personnel, the linguistic 
knowledge, the financing, and the “feel” for 
adventure that are needed to take his prod- 
uct overseas, 
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This is particularly unfortunate in this 
time of our adverse balance of payments, 
for if only 10,000 out of our total of a quar- 
ter of a million small manufacturers could 
manage to net $200,000 each from foreign 
licensing and sales, our international deficit 
would be completely eradicated. 

Without any particular encouragement 
from Washington, a few adventurous Ameri- 
cans have been trying to set up “in between” 
companies to serve small manufacturers 
who can't go abroad on their own. 

Some of the names in this field are the 
International Research Consultants, Pegasus 
International, Porter International, and Na- 
tional Patent Development Corporation. 
Porter International, for example, was created 
to do licensing on a fee basis by Paul Porter, 
once a government administrator of U.S. aid 
to Greece. Old established U.S. firms such 
as Arthur D. Little are in the foreign licens- 
ing field, too. 

Europeans ‘may hate U.S. business in gen- 
eral, but they don’t hate U.S, techniques, and 
patents in particular. Thus General Motors 
may be a devil abroad, but nobody knows 
enough about its hundreds of suppliers to 
give them horns. So why not push what the 
suppliers have to give? And this goes for all 
makers of small components, not just the 
ones who help GM make the Opel car in Ger- 
many. 

The sure-fire method of pushing this sort 
of business has been pioneered by Eugene 
Lang's Resources and Facilities Corporation, 
or Refac, which began its European opera- 
tions 15 years ago. It started its business 
with a general franchise to license the manu- 
facture of the Heli-Coil Corporation's screw 
thread inserts abroad. Heli-Coil is a Dan- 
bury, Conn., company whose rise has helped 
the famous Hat City to overcome its dis- 
astrous dependence on the declining market 
for men’s headgear. By making use of the 
“in between” knowledge of Lang’s “Refac,” 
Heli-Coil has successfully penetrated nine. 
countries which are now manufacturing its 
products under license agreements. Refac, 
for its own, now lists its presentation of Heli- 
Coll as only one of a number of licensing 
and joint venture relationships in foreign 
lands. With 300 such relationships in 23 
countries on five continents, it has created 
an annual business turnover of more than 
$100 million. Royalties have an appreciable 
impact on the U.S. balance of payments. 

Lang thinks he represents the way of the 
future. He has a plan for creating a multi- 
plicity of small business trade corporations 
with foreign licensing connections before the 
Select Committee on Small Business of the 
House of Representatives. It could be worth 
more than the Small Business Administra- 
tion. 


THE NEED FOR A STRONG GREAT 
LAKES FLEET 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, since the 
opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway, the 
port cities on the Great Lakes have be- 
come major centers of foreign commerce 
as well as busy ports for domestic trade. 
The Duluth-Superior harbor area is now 
second only to New York among Ameri- 
can ports in the amount of total tonnage 
handled each year. A large percentage. 
of American exports flow from the Great 
Lakes region to ports throughout the 
world. Clearly this bustling of commer- 
cial activity has brought great benefits 
to both the contiguous States and the 
country at large. 

One might assume from this situation 
that the Great Lakes merchant fleet is 
in a condition of unprecedented pros- 
perity. Unfortunately, this is not true. 
American Great Lakes gross tonnage has 
dropped by over 500,000 tons, while that 
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our of Canadian neighbors has increased 
by roughly the same amount. The aver- 
age age of our Great Lakes fleet has 
grown older, whereas new Canadian 
ships are being constructed and refur- 
bished. Moreover; because of the Sea- 
way, a large proportion of the import- 
export trade is now carried on European, 
Asian, African, and Latin American 
ships. It is deplorable that American 
Great Lakes shipping is not sharing 
more in the expansion of trade on our 
newest coastline. 

Increased foreign trade does not make 
this situation inevitable; I have just 
pointed out that the Canadian merchant 
fleet, which was put in the same position 
by the opening of the Seaway, has pros- 
pered. This is due largely to progressive 
efforts of the Canadian Government to 
keep its merchant fleet healthy. So far 
our own Government has not come to 
grips with the problem. 

An extremely penetrating analysis of 
the crisis facing the Great Lakes ship- 
ping industry, with proposals for what 
can be done, has recently been prepared 
by the Andrew Furuseth Foundation for 
Maritime Research. This report appeared 
in the May 1967, edition of the District 
2 Marine Engineer. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the District 2 Marine Engineer, May 
1967] 


A STRONG GREAT LAKES FLEET Is NECESSARY 
TO OUR ECONOMY AND SECURITY; WE PRES- 
ENTLY HAVE NEITHER AND NEED BOTH 


(Following is the April, 1967 report of the 
Andrew Furuseth Foundation for Maritime 
Research. The Foundation, which has its 
Headquarters in Washington, D.C., is financed 
by contributions from SIU and District 2 
MEBA shipowners in the offshore field and on 
the Great Lakes. The contributions, amount- 
ing to 15c a day per man, are made under 
terms of the Union contracts with the oper- 
ators. A 

(The goal of the Foundation is to provide 
useful information for Congress and the Ad- 
ministration aimed at strengthening the U.S. 
merchant fleet. The Foundation is named 
in honor of Andrew Furuseth, long-time Sec- 
retary-Treasury of the Sailors Union of the 
Pacific and one of the greatest fighters for 
the rights of U.S. merchant seamen, 

(The crowning achievement of Furuseth's 
21 years of lobbying in Congress was passage 
of the Seaman's Act of 1951, which emanci- 
pated seamen from virtual serfdom. The act, 
which was sponsored by Senator Robert La 
Follette, Sr., of Wisconsin, abolished im- 
prisonment for desertion, provided for de- 
cent quarters and food for merchant seamen, 
and established fundamental safety condi- 
tions aboard U.S,-flag ocean-going and Great 
Lakes ships.) 

I. THE U.S.-FLAG GREAT LAKES FLEET 

With the traditional April opening of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, it is fitting to exam- 
ine what is perhaps the most neglected seg- 
ment of the United States Merchant Ma- 
rine—the Great Lakes fleet. These U.S. lakes 
vessels are engaged in commerce on one of 
the longest inland waterways in the world. 
The St. Lawrence-Great Lakes system 
stretches 2,342 miles from the Atlantic Ocean 
into the heart of the North American con- 
tinent. One of every 8 Americans and 1 of 
every 3 Canadians lives on or near this sys- 
tem, 
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‘Entering the Gulf of St. Lawrence, one 
travels down the St. Lawrence River to reach 
the Great Lakes. The first Lake entered is 
Ontario. This is connected to Lake Erie by 
the 28-mile Welland Canal. Lakes Huron, 
Michigan and Superior, together with con- 
mecting channels and the Sault Ste. Marie 
locks form the remainder of this inland 
waterway. On the Canadian side, this system 
borders 4 maritime provinces as well as Que- 
bec and Ontario and touches 8 states of the 
United States: Minnesota, Wisconsin, IMi- 
nois, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and New York. Although waterborne com- 
merce on the Lakes system is limited to 
about 8 months of the year due to weather 
conditions, i.e., ice, it is one of the great- 
est concentrations of traffic in the world. 
More tons of cargo pass through the Sault 
Ste. Marie locks annually than pass through 
the Panama Canal. The Duluth harbor, lo- 
cated on Lake Superior, is one of the largest 
bulk traffic ports in the world. In terms of 
annual total tonnage, it has usually ranked 
second in the U.S., with first place going to 
New York harbor. Bulk commodities, chiefly 
iron ore, limestone, coal and grain, comprise 
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90% of the total tonnage shipped on the 
St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 

Both the United States and Canada have 
fleets devoted exclusively to domestic and 
trans-lakes commerce. These 2 fleets comprise 
the Great Lakes fleet. The overseas Lakes 
trade is carried out by the regular ocean- 
going vessels, which differ in size, design, etc. 
from the lakers. With respect to Great Lakes 
foreign commerce carried by U.S. vessels, 
several American companies engaged in 
oceanborne trade serve the Great Lakes on 
specified trade routes. Most of these inland 
vessels, including bulk carriers (the most 
numerous type), self-unloaders, grain ves- 
sels, tankers and package freighters, were 
developed for and specialize in the move- 
ment of certain commodities. 

Status of the Great Lakes Fleet 

The tables below show the status of the 
Great Lakes fleet before and after the open- 
ing of the Seaway. Although both fleets 
have decreased in number of vessels, the 
Canadian-owned fleet has achieved an in- 
crease of 534,286 gross tons while the U.S. 
has lost 532,433 gross tons. 


United States 


Number of vessels 


Total, all types 


Combinations 
Freighters 
Bulk carriers 
CS AE a een, a VE RS Sn 


1955 


Gross tons Deadweight tons 
1965 | 1955 
373 1,878,567 | 2,411,000 | 2,945,121 3,676, 200 
22, 409 28, 800 18, 406 8, 300 
1.042 30, 300 1.660 41, 300 
1,798,534 | 2, 280, 300 2,849,572 3, 525, 800 
56, 582 71, 600 75, 483 100, 800 


Canada 


Number of vessels 


1965 
eee SE don 220 | 
Combinations. z 3 
Freighters 2 15 
Bulk carr 2 170 


Tenkers 


In terms of employment opportunities for 
seamen on U.S. Great Lakes vessels, the loss of 
128 vessels means approximately 4,500 less 
jobs. This does not include all of the other 
areas of employment which would be affected 
by this decrease. 

The following table does show that during 
a ten-year period, the fleets of both the US. 
and Canada have been upgraded. The Cana- 
dian changes, however, are more significant 
than the U.S. ones. And the Canadian fleet 
has grown 1 year younger while the average 
age for the U.S. fleet has increased 2 years. 

Total—All types of vessels 


1955 


Gross tons Deadweight tons 


261 2, 190, 726 
4 5, 558 6, 100 
21 92, 100 62, 900 
199 1,979, 1, 092, 900 
37 113, 146 139, 000 
United States 
1965 1955 
Average gross tons 7,668 | 6,500 
8 deadweight 
unn S 12,021 | 9,900 
Average age Qan: = 42 40 
Average speed (knots)... 12 ll 
Average draft (eet) 22 21 


Statistics reveal that U.S. domestic Great 
Lakes commerce has not changed too radi- 
cally between 1956 (pre-St. Lawrence Sea- 
way) and 1964 (post-Seaway); however, as 
can be seen from the table below, overseas 
commerce has increased about 14 times over 
the 1956 level: 


Freight carried on Great Lakes system 


{In millions of ton-miles] 


Domestic PrE nie a 
Total 
Coastwise Internal Local and Canadian Overseas 
intraport 
105, 912 
110, 665 „563 


Source: Statistical Abstract, 1958, 1966. 
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In 1958 the U.S. exported less than one- 
half million short tons of agricultural and 
mine products and manufactures to overseas 
destinations, excluding Canada, via the 
Great Lakes. Three years after the opening 
of the seaway, this figure exceeded 5 million 
short tons. 

Increased Foreign Competition 
Prior to the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, the number of foreign vessels en- 
tering the Great Lakes was rather insig- 
nificant. In 1857, the MADEIRA PET, a 
British brigantine, sailed into Chicago har- 
bor; and in 1933, the first Lakes overseas 
service was inaugurated by the Fjell Line. 
However, since seaway passage was limited 
to vessels of a maximum 14-foot draft, 252 
foot length and 44 foot beam, only very 
small, and consequently very few foreign 
ocean-going vessels were involved. Trade on 
the Lakes was confined almost exclusively 
to the Canadian and U.S. fleets. The new 
Seaway significantly altered this picture. 
Now vessels of up to 25 foot draft, 730 foot 
length and 75 foot beam can enter. Thus it is 
estimated that 80% of the world’s merchant 
fleet has dimensions within the Seaway’s 
limitations and can enter the Lakes to com- 
pete with the two traditional Lakes’ fleets. 

The number of foreign-flag vessels enter- 
ing the Great Lakes in 1956 through the old 
St. Lawrence passage totalled only 125. These 
vessels made 334 trips. However, in 1965, 
3,068 transits of the Montreal-Lake Ontario 
section and 3,338 transits of the Welland 
Canal section of the Seaway were made by 
vessels of foreign registry; i.e., excluding 
Canada. This was approximately 41% of the 
total number of all vessels, including the 
U.S. and Canada, transiting these 2 sections. 


II. SPOTLIGHT ON THE SEAWAY 


The St. Lawrence Seaway, constructed at a 
cost of $345 million to Canada and $135 
million to the U.S., was built to facilitate the 
transportation, at the lowest possible cost, of 
all types of commodities moving through the 
St. Lawrence and Lakes trading area. In- 
creased economic development of mid- 
continent America as a result of increased 
trade due to easier and less costly access to 
foreign markets was also anticipated. Three 
unique features of the Seaway which dis- 
tinguish it from other U.S. and Canadian 
waterways are: 

(1) It is international in character with 
navigation facilities being located in the 
U.S. and Canada, 

(2) It is operated by governmental cor- 
porations of the two involved countries, and 

(3) It is financed from borrowed rather 
than appropriated money, thus necessitating 
tolls. 

Tolls controversy 


The St. Lawrence Seaway, under U.S. 
statute, is required to be self-supporting and 
self-liquidating; i.e., the initial $125 million 
investment plus interest charges is to be paid 
off in 50 years through revenues acquired 
from tolls. It has, however, been argued by 
those opposed to tolls that regardless of the 
yearly increase in tonnage, with the con- 
sequent larger revenue from tolls, it is un- 
likely that the cost of constructing the Sea- 
way will ever be paid out of this revenue. 
Prior to the 1966 shipping season this might 
have been a valid argument. But in 1966 
traffic and cargo not only reached the pre- 
1959 estimate upon which the tolls were 
based—they exceeded this estimate. 

No Increase in Tolls 

Because traffic and cargo did fall below the 
earlier-made estimates, the U.S. Seaway De- 
velopment Corp. is about $20 million in debt 
and more than $9 million behind in meeting 
its statutory financial obligations. Late in 
1966, the Seaway Corp. recommended a 10% 
increase in tolls, which was vigorously op- 
posed by members of Congress from the 
Great Lakes states. The U.S. official position 
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has been to oppose higher tolls, while the 
Canadian government is in favor of them. 
This March, the U.S. State Department an- 
nounced that an agreement with Canada 
had been reached whereby there would be 
no increase in tolls for at least 4 years. But 
whereas the U.S. had previously received 29% 
of toll revenues, it now will receive 27%, with 
the remaining 73% going to Canada. 


Effects of the seaway 


The St. Lawrence Seaway has primarily af- 
fected 2 areas of U.S. Great Lakes bulk cargo 
trade—iron ore and grain. The effect on the 
U.S. Great Lakes fleet has been adverse and 
detrimental. Since the opening of the Sea- 
way, U.S. vessel participation in grain move- 
ments on the Lakes has steadily declined, 
Prior to the Seaway, chiefly Canadian and 
U.S. vessels were engaged in this trade, with 
Canada carrying 70% of the total grain and 
the U.S. the remaining 30%. But by 1964, 
foreign vessels had intruded in this trade, 
taking more away from the U.S. fleet than 
the Canadian. Statistics for 1964 reveal that 
U.S.-fiag carriers moved only 13% of all Great 
Lakes grain, while Canadian-flag vessels car- 
ried 63% and other foreign-flags carried 24%. 
Two chief reasons for this diminishing U.S.- 
flag participation are as follows: 

(1) The Seaway has made it possible for 
large foreign ocean-going vessels to enter 
the Lakes and load the grain directly. For- 
merly this grain moved down the Lakes in 
lake vessels and then was transferred to 
ocean-going vessels, and 

(2) Today Montreal, rather than Buffalo, 
is the major transshipment port for U.S. 
grain, which means that Canadian vessels are 
able to engage in this traffic which, if it were 
between two U.S. ports, would be closed to 
foreign-flag vessels. 

Statistics for 1965 reveal both of these ef- 
fects of the Seaway. In this year, of the total 
7.2 million tons of grain shipped from the 
Great Lakes, 4 million tons were loaded di- 
rectly on oceangoing ships and 3.2 million 
tons were transshipment via Canadian eleva- 
tors on the lower St. Lawrence. 


Ore Imports Up Sharply 

The other segment of the U.S. Great Lakes 
fleet adversely affected since the Seaway 
opened is the ore carrier. In just one year, 
this segment lost 15 vessels, going from 166 
ore carriers in 1965 to 151 in 1966. The Sea- 
way enabled iron ore to be brought into the 
Lakes area for domestic consumption from 
Labrador and Quebec and cut down on the 
amount transported by U.S.-flag lake ore 
carriers from the Mesabi Range to U.S. iron 
and steel plants. This 22% increase in the use 
of imported iron ore has contributed to a 
28% drop in the consumption of domestic 
ore. The Labrador-Quebec to Lakes ports 
traffic is dominated by Canadian vessels. In 
1965, U.S. ships carried only 9% of the 11.1 
million tons of imported iron ore. 

The table below shows the small percen- 
tage of total cargo passing through the Mon- 
treal-Lake Ontario section of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway which is carried on U.S.-flag 
vessels: 


Tonnage United | Per- | Canada | Per- 


States | cent cent 

20, 310, 346 619 | 2.8 {11,031,183 | 54.4 
23,217,720 | 513,118 | 2.2 {14,117,233 | 60.3 
7,729 | 3.7 {14,441,173 | 56.4 

30, 942, 890 1. 950,066 | 6.3 18, 797, 655 60.8 
39, 309, 029 3, 290, 470 8.4 23, 546,668 | 59.9 
Ba 864 1, 943, 4.5 24, 789,995 57.2 
49, 955, 974 1, 875,850 3.8 32, 955,974 66.9 


Source: Traffic Report of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


The chief foreign countries transmiting 
the Seaway since its opening have been the 
United Kingdom, British Commonwealth na- 
tions, Norway and Germany. In 1965, they 
carried 24.7% of all cargo tonnage passing 
through the Montreal-Lake Ontario section. 
The remaining 13.6% was carried by vessels 
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of other European, Asia, African and Latin 
American countries. 
Changing traffic on the lakes 

Apparently, the small Lake vessel is going 
to be forced to compete more with the large 
ocean-going bulk carrier of 17,000 tons and 
over. In 1959, the first year of Seaway op- 
erations, only 15 upbound transits carrying 
3.5% of the total tonnage and 14 downbound 
transits, carrying no cargo, were made by 
vessels over 17,000 gross tons. In 1965, there 
were 256 upbound and 257 downbound tran- 
sits made by this size vessel, carrying 28% 
and 22% of the total cargo tonnage respec- 
tively. A definite decline in the cargo tonnage 
carried by small ships is indicated. No vessel 
of over 17,000 gross tons has been built for 
the U.S. Great Lakes fleet since 1958. In con- 
trast, 24 such ships have been built for the 
Canadian Lakes fleet since 1960. 

St. Lawrence and U.S. overseas trade 
The St. Lawrence Seaway is helping the 


U.S. to improve its balance of payments po- 
sition as can be seen from the table below: 


Year Exports Imports Net favorable 
balance 
$137, 907,692 | $113, 182, 732 4.224, 960 
; , 369, 216, 663, 469 06, 706, 494 
425, 726,876 | 226, 188,674 199, 538, 202 
„373, 258, 814, 635 263, 558, 
592, 106,988 | 317,191,934 274, 915, 054 


Source: Great Lakes Commission. 


However, a much greater improvement 
would result if U.S.-flag vessels were to carry 
more than 4% of this cargo tonnage. In 1964, 
U.S.-flag vessels carried only 254,596 tons out 
of 6.2 million tons of U.S. Great Lakes im- 
ports and exports, or 4%. 

Ocean-Going Service Needed 

Since foreign vessels participate in our 
Lakes overseas commerce at a sailing ratio 
of 19 to 1, the Maritime Administration sug- 
gested that ways must be found to pro- 
vide more adequate U.S.-flag service on the 
Lakes to: 

(1) provide more economical transporta- 
tion for government generated (military and 
aid) cargoes, 

(2) help reduce our Imbalance of interna- 
tional payments, 

(3) ensure against foreign control of rates 
and shipping availability, and 

(4) give the Heartland taxpayer a better re- 
turn for his money in terms of additional 
U.S. waterborne service. 

II. THE U.S.-FLAG GREAT LAKES FLEET NEEDS 
HELP 

Since 1955, the U.S. Great Lakes fleet has 
decreased by 128 vessels aggregating 859,279 
d. w. t. Of this total 37 were transferred to for- 
eign registry, 3 were sunk, 88 scrapped and 8 
withdrawn, The following table shows this 
dangerous downward trend: 


Total number | Tonnage change 
of vessels i 
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Total number Ton. chan; 
of vessels deadweigh iya 
8 


Year ending: 
On eee 3 


In 1956 there were 20 U.S. independent 
bulk steamship companies on the Great 
Lakes. Presently only 8 of these remain. 

Lakes Fleet Obsolescent 

The Great Lakes fleet is even more ob- 
solescent than our oceangoing fleet. One 
hundred and nine vessels, or approximately 
45% of the fleet, were constructed before 
1915. Only 28 vessels now operating on the 
Lakes were built after 1950. The following 
table shows the number of each type of 
vessel operating on the Lakes as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1965, and the period in which it was 
built: 

Number of U.S.-flag vessels as of Dec. 31, 1965 


Tankers | Combina- | Freighters 
tions 


Source: Marad. 
Canada’s Angel Plan 

Cognizant of the need to stimulate ves- 
sel contruction, the Canadian government in 
1949 enacted the Vessel Assistance Act, which 
enabled an operator to depreciate his ves- 
sel in as few as 3 years. Between 1950 and 
1961, 51 new vessels of 666,200 dwt were 
added to the Canadian Great Lakes fleet. 
Additional legislation in 1961 provided a di- 
rect construction subsidy of 40% for vessels 
contracted for between May 12, 1961 and 
March 31, 1963, and a 35% subsidy for ves- 
sels contracted thereafter. This law, sus- 
pended in 1965 when it appeared that the 
U.S. might extend an operating-differential 
subsidy to its Great Lakes fleet operators, 

been resumed at 25% until 1968. 
Eighteen New Vessels 

By the end of 1964, 18 vessels of 331,500 
dwt were added to Canada’s Lakes fleet. This 
subsidy plan, plus the fact that building 
costs are lower in Canada allowed the Ca- 
nadian operator to build a new vessel at only 
55% of the investment required by an Amer- 


deadweight dean operator, who must build in U.S. yards 
with no subsidy, nor can he depreciate his 
vessel in less than 18 years. The Angel Plan 
* ice. 9 has made the Canadian Lakes fleet the most 
Ghee. eta 2172.00 advanced and highly automated in the world, 
1963. 117,600 The following table shows the gains made by 
1962 —117,200 the Canadian Lakes fleet during an 8-year 
pes ~ 711, 900 period, including those years when the Angel 
A TTEA hema —13,900 Plan (Post-1961) was in effect: 
Combination pas- Freighters Bulk carriers Tankers 
sengers and cargo 


Canadian 


Source: Marad, Division of Trade Studies, 
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The effect’ of Canada’s efforts upon the 
S. fleet can be seen by the fact that be- 
tween 1955 and 1964 the number of US. 
vessels engaged in the iron ore trades de- 
creased from 255 to 169 while the number of 
Canadian ones increased from 50 to 86. Dur- 
ing the same period the number of self- 
unloaders in the U.S. fleet declined by 4, 
while the Canadians added 11. In 1964, U.S. 
fiag ships carried only 14% of the exports and 
29% of the imports in trans-lake commerce 
beween the U.S. and Canada. With respect to 
export-import traffic between U.S. Great Lake 
ports and Atlantic Canada, we carried a 
mere 19% of the exports and 17% or the 
imports. 


What needs to be done for the U.S. Great 
Lakes fleet 


American operators have attempted, as best 
they can, to improve the competitive posi- 
tion of the Great Lakes fleet. However, con- 
sidering American costs are higher than 
Canadian ones, their chief competitor, and 
that the return on their investment is very 
low, they have not been able to prevent the 
downward trend of this fleet. Two things 
which have been done are converting hand- 
fired vessels to oll firing ones or repowering 
them with new diesel machinery and the 
use of bow thrusters has been increased, 
which reduces the need for tug services, in- 
creases the maneuverability of a vessel in 
tight situations and reduces damage. It has 
been stated that the situation in the Great 
Lakes is made to order as an area for experi- 
mentation in new types of ships, route struc- 
ture, rates and subsidies, and to expand the 
American Merchant Marine for commercial 
purposes.” 

Larger Ore Carriers 

In the iron ore trade particularly, the U.S. 
needs newer and larger vessels. One Lakes 
operator has said that it is much more eco- 
nomical to operate a 26,000-ton vessel in 
certain bulk trades than an 8,000-ton one. 
Presently the average gross tonnage of a 
Great Lakes bulk carrier is slightly over 
8,000. Some trades do require the use of 
smaller vessels and here modern, economical 
and versatile units are needed. 

To modernize and improve the status of 
the Great Lakes fleet many Lakes’ operators 
would prefer the government to allow them 
to deposit earnings in a tax-free reserve 
fund. This fund would be used for new ves- 
sel construction as well as major repairs, 
enabling operators to put present vessels into 
A-1 condition and prolong the useful life of 
these vessels. 

It has also been proposed that in view of 
the success of Canada’s rapid depreciation 
plan, the U.S. adopt a similar policy. In the 
interest of establishing replacement capital, 
depreciation rates for Great Lakes vessels 
should be revised to permit more rapid 
amortization of capital costs. 

Long-range Building agreements 

Another suggestion offered by Great Lakes 
operators is that legislation should be en- 
acted which would allow Lakes’ vessel owners 
and operators to enter into long-range build- 
ing agreements with the government similar 
to the type of vessel replacement program 
now provided for oceangoing operators re- 
ceiving operating-differential subsidy. It is 
believed that such a plan would provide suffi- 
cient incentives in the form of construction 
assistance to imsure the preservation, re- 
building and maintenance of an adequate 
U.S.-flag Great Lakes fleet. 

The fact that U.S. vessel safety standards 
are the most stringent in the world has im- 
posed a financial burden upon U.S. Lakes’ 
operators which is not felt by either Cana- 
dian or other foreign operators. To rectify 
this competitive imbalance and to improve 
safety conditions on the Lakes, it is advo- 
cated that the U.S. Coast Guard be given the 
authority to impose the same construction 
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standards on any foreign-flag vessel sailing 
in American ports and waters as they re- 
quire of U.S.-flag vessels. 

Lower safety standards 

Of interest is the fact that during the past 
10 years, 30 former U. S.-flag vessels were sold 
to Canadian owners. Many of these ships 
were sold by American owners because it was 
deemed economically unfeasible to repair 
them to meet the U.S. Coast Guard require- 
ments. The Canadians performed little, if any 
repairs, and put these vessels in service on 
the Lakes. Thus these vessels from our own 
fleet which did not meet our safety standards 
are actively competing with those U.S.-flag 
vessels which, at a great cost to the U.S. 
operator, do meet U.S. C. G. standards. 

If the U.S. Great Lakes fleet is to survive 
and prosper, ways must be found to enable 
it to compete successfully with both Cana- 
dian and other foreign-fiag vessels engaged in 
Lakes Commerce. 


The need for a strong U.S. Lakes fleet 

A study by the Maritime Administration 
concluded that “the same reasons which 
justify the existence of the American Mer- 
chant Marine on the other sea coasts of the 
Nation are present in the Lakes; and if any- 
thing with greater impact.” It continued 
that the U.S. must not continue to allow 
foreign interests to control 96% of all ex- 
ports and imports from the heartland of the 
country. From ports on the Great Lakes, the 
United States exports 20% of U.S. food and 
kindred products, 38% of rubber and plastic 
products, 22% of primary metal industries, 
33% of fabricated metal products, 46% of 
machinery (except electrical), 27% of electri- 
cal machinery and 43% of transportation 
equipment. Indeed, these Lake port facilities 
and shipping services are vital to the eco- 
nomic growth of the U.S. heartland. Not only 
is.a strong fleet necessary for overseas com- 
merce but also our Great Lakes fleet should 
be improved so that the low percentage of 
trans-lakes cargo which it presently carries 
will be tremendously increased. The present 
figure of 10% US.-flag participation in the 
grain and coal trade between the U.S. and 
Canada is absolutely unacceptable. An up- 
dated, efficient U.S. Great Lakes fleet would 
also lessen the dollar drain between the U.S. 
and Canada. 


U.S. Defense Needs 


Another most cogent reason for backing a 
strong U.S. Lakes fleet is that of defense. In 
the event of a national emergency, it is 
highly doubtful that the present U.S. Great 
Lakes fleet could provide the necessary trans- 
portation facilities and reliance simply can- 
not be placed upon the Canadian fleet. In 
1953, at the height of the Korean conflict, 
over 216 million tons of basic bulk materials, 
including 95.8 net tons of iron ore, were 
transported on the Great Lakes. This re- 
quired the use of all 326 U.S.-flag Great Lakes 
vessels. Today’s fleet of less than 250 vessels 
could not handle this type of operation. Not 
being able to get the raw materials such as 
iron ore to our industrial plants could seri- 
ously endanger our national security. 

A strong U.S. Great Lakes fleet is just as 
necessary to our national economy and secu- 
rity as is a strong modern oceangoing fleet. 
We presently have neither and need both. 


THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Portland Oregonian recently featured 
the experiences and insights of two vet- 
eran Associated Press correspondents, 
Peter Arnett and Horst Faas, regarding 
the conflict in Vietnam. I would like to 
share this account, by two distinguished 
Pulitzer Prize winners, with all Members 
of the Senate. Their “5 years and many 
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delusions” poignantly illustrate the com- 
plex dilemmas that will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to plague our military efforts in 
Southeast Asia. 

Linvite attention to this article for two 
reasons. Not only does it portray the fu- 
tility. of waging an ideological war with 
military weapons, but it points to the in- 
creasing urgency of seeking viable alter- 
natives to our present course of action in 
Vietnam. As Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara considers increasing our troop 
commitment, I submit that we must re- 
examine what has become a tyranny of 
no alternatives“ the assumption that 
military success is a prerequisite to po- 
litical suecess. We must instead explore 
all opportunities to de-Americanize what 
is essentially an Asian civil war, to seek 
a negotiated settlement through sincere 
diplomatic offensives, and to develop a 
peacetime economy in South Vietnam 
that will insure lasting peace in South- 
east Asia. 

I hope that the consideration of this 
article will encourage us all to come to 
grips with the political, social, and eco- 
nomic problems of Vietnam that can 
never be overcome by military means. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian, 
July 2, 1967] 
In VIETNAM War “DELUSIONS Crown Our RE- 
ALITIES”’—GROWING COMMITMENTS PULL 
UNITED STATES Ever DEEPER 


(Nore.—Few men can view the war in 
Vietnam with the experienced eyes of The 
Associated Press writers who collaborated on 
this article. Peter Arnett and Horst Faas have 
been in South Vietnam five years, and almost 
every week they have been in the field sep- 
arately or together, to record first the efforts 
of Saigon’s army and later the expanded 
campaigns of American and allied forces. 
They went to South Vietnam in 1962 to cover 
what was then a small war of insurgency. 
They have seen the war grow until more 
than 500,000 Americans are committed. Their 
news coverage has won them Pulitzer prizes— 
Arnett in reporting and Faas in photog- 
raphy.) 

(By Peter Arnett and Horst Faas) 

Sarcon.—In 1962 no one seemed to doubt 
that the war could be won. It is now five 
years and many delusions later, and there 
are still predictions of much the same sort 
of victory. Delusions still crowd realities. 

Hope continues to spring eternal in the 
breasts of allied authorities. 

There can be no surprise, then, when in 
answer to a particularly pessimistic report 
on the current pacification program, a U.S. 
official in Saigon is informed by Washington, 
“Your report is too leftist and defeatist. 
Please look for more encouraging aspects.” 

The search for encouraging aspects has 
bedeviled the gradual U.S. slide into the 
Vietnam morass, with the resultant toll of 
more than 10,000 American dead and $70 
million a day expenditure. We now have 
460,000 Americans engaged in the struggle. 

In our view, the ever-enlarging American 
commitment has not been paralleled by an 
expansion of allied frankness or understand- 
ing about the realities of Vietnam today. The 
claims of progress can be brought into ques- 
tion when measured against the sacrifice of 
life and materiel. 

However well intended, misjudgment and 
official deceptions or delusions surrounding 
the war have not helped its progress. 
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BRAVERY THERE 


There is no question about the bravery and 
skill of allied fighting forces as a whole, but 
this does not remove doubts about their 
effectiveness in assigned tasks under the 
limitations imposed on them. 

The enemy has grown steadily. Official sta- 
tistics placed enemy strength at 30,000 in 
1962, at 300,000 today. 

American officials often have smiled at 
Vietnamese statistics, shrugged their shoul- 
ders, and commented, “Well, those enemy 
bodies were by Vietnamese count.” 

Yet today there is reason is believe that 
American field commanders sometimes yield 
to the temptation of exaggerating enemy 
casualty figures in order to gain healthy 
ratios to their own head. A favorable kill ratio 
is one way to measure progress, however 
ephemeral. Allied commanders seem to favor 
a ten-to-one ratio, Maybe three or four to 
one is more like it. 

In statistical language there are never any 
American military defeats in Vietnam. No 
matter how severe the U.S. casualties, the 
enemy usually takes far more. If the bodies 
were not actually left on the battlefield, then 
they were “dragged away” or “killed by air 
and artillery too deep in the jungle to in- 
vestigate.” But the ability of many “de- 
stroyed“ enemy units to return to the fray 
disputes allied claims and adds another de- 
gree of confusion. 


ESTIMATE HAUNTING 


Official estimates of enemy strength took on 
an air of reality last year, but the ghost of 
Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara’s 1963 
estimate that the major part of the American 
commitment would be completed by 1965 
comes back sometimes to haunt. 

It was in 1965 that American combat troops 
were first committed. Without these troops 
the Saigon government certainly would have 
perished. 

But even now the official impression is 
given that with “just a few more troops“ the 
job can be done, say 200,000 more. 

This continues an attitude that governed 
the dispatch of the first troops here. 

Their role was to free Vietmamese soldiers 
from guard duty so they and not the Ameri- 
cans could seek out and destroy the Viet 
Cong main forces. 

In reality Saigon’s army had long been an 
ineffective fighting force, and top Americans 
knew it. Most of the best Vietnamese officers 
were either dead in battle or sent into polit- 
ical exile. 

The army itself was weighed down by the 
specter of having been on the losing side 
against the same enemy 10 years earlier. 

American troops rapidly began taking an 
ever greater share of the war, determining 
the destinies of the Vietnamese population 
in vast areas. The Vietnamese army receded 
although the American military commander, 
Gen. William C. Westmoreland, still heaps 
public praise on the Vietnamese military. 

The U.S. 4th Division has been fighting 
along the Cambodian border. One of its offi- 
cers commented the other day: “I have been 
in Vietnam nine months and I have not seen 
a Vietnamese soldier in action.” 


NEVER ENOUGH 


There never seem to be quite enough 
American troops to do the job. One reason 
is that hopes of stopping enemy infiltration 
have not been realized, either by border fight- 
ing or the bombing against North Vietnam. 

With only about 20 per cent of its regular 
army committed, Hanoi can raise the ante. 
The war, then, can get very much bigger 
but remain just as inconclusive. 

The image of the Viet Cong has been 
lowered in the eyes of the Vietnamese—the 
Communists are no longer Robin Hoods. But 
the image of the United States has dropped, 
too. In large areas Americans are under orders 
to shoot on sight any living thing that moves. 
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Some aspects of America’s military role 
disturb many U.S. civilians working in the 
countryside. Some are wondering if more 
troops are really necessary for the war, or to 
meet U.S. commanders’ eagerness to expand 
their operations, Such questions, of course, 
arise in other wars. 

The system of rotating U.S. troops at the 
end of a year’s duty benefits morale but 
destroys continuity and the “institutional 
memory” so valuable in recalling past events. 

The empty memory bank will afflict the 
new division commander who comes to Viet- 
nam with his own ideas. If he meets heavy 
going and wants quick results he may be- 
latedly seek knowledge from the records 
of his predecessor. 


NO FRONT LINE 


These same reports could be faulty, par- 
ticularly in regard to statistics and the de- 
struction of enemy units. The new com- 
mander could build a whole strategy on the 
basis of wrong information, and have this 
compounded over the years. 

A military machine tries to justify its 
role. Gen. Westmoreland, seeking indices of 
progress, will refer to enemy casualties. Some- 
times he cites the construction of a score or 
more airstrips capable of landing C130 cargo 
planes. 

Better measures, perhaps, are the provable 
destruction of enemy forces, and a resultant 
increase of control over the population. 

Authorities have been stating for years 
that the Viet Cong are demoralized, have 
been denied recruits and are ineffective. Yet 
the enemy seems as obstinate and as daring 
as ever. It breaks up big concentrations of 
American troops and scatters them by stag- 
ing battles that burst like blisters across the 
anatomy of Vietnam, There is no front line, 
yet the front line is everywhere. 

Consequently, units sorely needed for bat- 
tles along the borders are often tied up “se- 
curing the victories” gained months earlier. 
The U.S. Army has to move into U.S. Marine 
territory to drain off pressure. 


COST ENORMOUS 


Only in a handful of areas has the Viet 
Cong guerrilla organization been adequately 
destroyed. The cost of holding this ground 
makes the prospect of spreading such secu- 
rity throughout the country almost a tacti- 
cal impossibility. Millions of American 
troops would be required on that basis, ac- 
cording to some estimates. 

What of the other index of progress, pop- 
ulation control? One pacification scheme 
after another has crumbled, victims of a 
Vietnamese grassroots inability to grapple 
with the clandestine organization of the 
Viet Cong. 

In 1962 some of South Vietnam's 13-mil- 
lion peasantry was affected by the war. To- 
day they all are affected. They plant rice 
under the bombs, huddle in refugee camps, 
or cram into the cities. 

Nearly two million refugees, one in every 
seven Vietnamese, live in government reset- 
tlement camps. 

Many of them had to be resettled after the 
U.S. Army struck into fertile valleys and 
plains, long Viet Cong haunts. Artillery 
fire hammers these areas after the people 
move out. 

Military men argue that resettlement will 
at least make the people safe from the war, 
and also remove a source of prime assistance 
to the Viet Cong. 


KOREANS STRICT 


Various subtleties of population control 
still seem beyond Westerners who sometimes 
find it difficult to classify Vietnamese as 
people rather than statistics. 

Even the South Korean forces, who are 
credited with effective pacification operations 
in coastal Binh Dinh Province, may lack the 
key. A government district chief in the region 
recently wrote a friend in the delta: “The 
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Korean troops are effective, and good soldiers. 
But they are terribly strict and people are 
comparing them to the Senegalese part of 
the French forces, hated during the Indo- 
china war because of barbarities. I feel that 
one day, if the restrictions are not lessened, 
the people will rise up against the Koreans, 
not because the people are Communists but 
because they want their freedom.” 

Americans are placing great hopes in pres- 
idential elections this year and the modicum 
of democracy they are supposed to bring. 
The president elect’s first mission must be 
to reorganize a civil service that has run down 
since the French left Vietnam. 

Unless an effective administrative body is 
created the elections will be in vain, Bureau- 
cratic inefficiency would negate any good 
works the president might do, just as it has 
negated billions of dollars of U.S. aid pro- 
grams. The military have the only workable 
system in the country. 

Not all of Vietnam has suffered from the 
war. The middle class has prospered. Saigon 
night clubs, built to trap loose American 
cash, are overflowing with Vietnamese who 
are growing rich on a war that is only in 
the back of their minds. 

But these are very much a minority. 

Americans like John Paul Vann, a wiry 
Texan, formerly a controversial adviser to 
the Vietnamese army and now civilian chief 
of operations in the 8rd Corps region, ap- 
proach the broad situation with a refreshing 
candidness. 

They feel, as does young Frank Scotton, a 
troubleshooter who has worked with Viet- 
namese in the countryside since 1962, that the 
job can be done over here, that the Commu- 
nists can be beaten, and that a free Vietnam 
can emerge. Yet men such as Vann and Scot- 
ton have been sickened by the gradual de- 
struction of the Vietnamese countryside as 
the war gains ferocity. 

When one flies in over the neat, lush 
paddyfields of neighboring Cambodia, a pall 
of smoke seems to hang over all Vietnam. 
Bomb craters scar the earth. The blur of the 
burned-out fields reminds you of the times 
you walked down there with the troops and 
saw farmhouses destroyed, cattle dying, roads 
clogged with refugees. 

Flying into Saigon from the northwest, 
you can see eight major American bases 
carved from the jungle. More are in the 
north, nestling alongside mountains, spread- 
ing down valleys. A dozen others are on draw- 

boards. 


ing i 

Still, this is a limited war, with adjacent 
areas off limits to U.S. forces, and some mili- 
tary men argue that that is why it has not 
led to better results. Field commanders 
openly express frustration about borders 
they cannot cross to get at enemy sanc- 
tuaries. Some see a need to invade North 
Vietnam, to destroy on the ground an enemy 
capability that has withstood constant as- 
sault from the air. 

It is hard to escape the conclusion that as 
the months go by the solution of the conflict 
is being viewed more in purely military terms 
than in negotiations or pacification. 

The irony is this: If the American and 
North Vietnamese forces were suddenly 
whisked away, South Vietnam would be back 
basically to the situation in 1962, so little has 
a real penetration of the Communist prob- 
lem been made, 


PUBLIC GRAZING LANDS IN OREGON 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague, Senator HATFIELD, and 
myself, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed at this point in my re- 
marks, Enrolled House Joint Memorial 
19 of the Oregon Legislative Assembly. 
This memorial was adopted by both 
houses of the legislature and was re- 
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adopted by the Oregon House of Repre- 
sentatives on June 9 and by the Senate 
of the State of Oregon cn June 12. 
There being no objection, the memo- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
ENROLLED HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL 19 


To the Honorable Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress Assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the Fifty-fourth 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
in legislative session assembled, most re- 
spectfully represent as follows: 

Whereas the Bureau of Land Management 
of the Department of the Interior is charged 
with improving and maintaining the public 
range lands at a level of forage production 
in Keeping with the need for watershed pro- 
tection and other resource uses; and 

Whereas the bureau has announced reduc- 
tions of 52,886 animal units months in graz- 
ing use scheduled over the next three years 
on public lands in Eastern Oregon; and 

Whereas it has been estimated that a sum 
approximating $3 million is needed for re- 
habilitation of the public grazing lands 
where reductions are scheduled, primarily to 
insure watershed protection and erosion con- 
trol but also to restore forage for livestock 
and wildlife and to perpetuate other mul- 
tiple-use benefits; and 

Whereas it has been the policy of the 
Bureau of Land Management not to permit 
the expenditure of money by private individ- 
uals for purposes of the long-term rehabili- 
tation of public grazing lands; and 

Whereas the announced reductions in 
grazing use would be deleterious to the eco- 
nomic well-being of this state generally, and 
especially of those communities dependent 
in large part upon the livestock industry; 
now, therefore, 

Be It Resolved by the Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Oregon: 

(1) The Congress of the United States is 
memorialized to appropriate the moneys 
necessary for rehabilitation of the public 
grazing lands in this state where reductions 
in grazing use have been scheduled by the 
Bureau of Land Management, so that the 
necessary watershed protection, natural 
beauty, and erosion control may be accom- 
Plished as speedily as possible without dras- 
tic reductions in grazing use and consequent 
economic dislocations in this state. Until 
such time as Congress provides funds for 
public range improvement, it is urged that 
grazing use be stabilized at its present per- 
mitted level. 

(2) A copy of this memorial shall be sent 
to the presiding officer of the Senate and of 
the House of Representatives, to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and to each member of 
the Oregon Congressional Delegation. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ators from Oregon are particularly 
pleased to call this memorial to the at- 
tention of our colleagues because it sup- 
ports a program which we have endorsed 
enthusiastically along with a number of 
our colleagues in the Senate. 

The rehabilitation of western grazing 
lands constitutes one of the wisest in- 
vestments of Federal funds in the preser- 
vation of our great natural resources. 

Earlier this year we joined with our 
colleague, Senator LEE METCALF, in ask- 
ing for an increase of slightly over $2 
million for fiscal year 1968 with which to 
do more intensive and accelerated soil 
and watershed conservation work. Al- 
though this increase was not included 
in the fiscal 1968 appropriations, we in- 
tend to continue our work in support of 
increased funds for this purpose. To that 
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end, we joined with Senator METCALF and 
other western Senators in addressing a 
letter to the President on June 30, 1967, 
in which we said: 


On June 14 the Wall Street Journal re- 
ported that the Bureau of Land ent 
had accepted bids totaling more than $500 
million for oil drilling rights on the Outer 
Continental Shelf. 

This Bureau manages almost 470 million 
acres of public land, more Federal land than 
all the other government agencies combined. 
Year after year it earns far more money than 
its budget. Land managed by BLM includes 
the top of water sheds which are vital to the 
West. Much of this land is in critical condi- 
tion. 

We urge that action be taken now to re- 
quest in the budget for Fiscal 1969 additional 
funds for major conservation requirements 
on the public lands. A budget increase for 
BLM equal to 1% of the bonus bids for this 
oill—$5 million—would provide funds to 
handle major erosion problems on many of 
our vital watersheds. 

In statements to the Appropriations 
Subcommittee this year, we asked that some 
of the profits from our public lands be rein- 
vested in their conservation. We hope you 
share our view. 


It is imperative that steps be taken im- 
mediately to rehabilitate the vaste range 
lands of the West. These lands are 
sources of food and fiber for our genera- 
tion and coming generations. We must 
not permit them to erode and deteriorate. 
We must conserve and enhance them be- 
cause they are among the most precious 
of our resources. 


WISCONSIN PUBLISHER WRITES 
PERCEPTIVELY ABOUT JOB CORPS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, over 
the past few months a distinguished Wis- 
consin journalist, John M. Lavine, has 
written for the Chippewa Herald-Tele- 
gram an impressive series of articles 
about Job Corps centers in my State. 

Wisconsin has three Job Corps cen- 
ters—two conservation centers at Clam 
Lake and Blackwell, and one urban cen- 
ter at Camp McCoy. Altogether 1,278 Job 
Corpsmen are now located at the three 
centers. Only six States have a bigger fi- 
nancial stake in this program than Wis- 
consin, which has received $13,465,230 for 
the centers located there. 

John Lavine's series is especially im- 
pressive because it eschews the sensa- 
tional but negative approach that so 
many journalists have used in handling 
this subject for a solid assessment of the 
positive aspects of the Job Corp program. 
For example, in discussing the cost per 
year per corpsman of $5,580—a cost 
many critics have called excessive—one 
of the Lavine articles puts it this way: 

There are fantastic odds that almost 100 
per cent of the boys at the center if they are 
not taught to read and given a trade will 
spend the rest of their lives on relief: If that 
happens society will pay $100,000 or more per 
man before their lives are over. And this 
doesn’t include the problems that society will 
have with them with crime and other things. 
On the other hand, when these boys leave the 
Job Corps, we know that they are not only 
able to read and write, but they are able to 
... have a skilled trade which will give them 
employment. 


This is good honest reporting of the 
highest quality. It is just like one of the 
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memorable quotations from the series 
John Lavine wrote. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the articles be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Chippewa Herald-Telegram, Dec: 
3, 1966] 
THESE Boys Have BEEN. WORKED OVER BY Pros 
(By John M. Lavine) 

Last Thursday I spent the day at the Camp 
McCoy, Wisconsin Job Corps center, and, to 
say the least, my trip was a real eye opener. 

It all began some weeks prior to my visit to 
McCoy—which is just a few miles from To- 
mah, Wisconsin and about 90 miles from 
here. I received a note from Max “Muggs” 
Lorber, the now retired director and founder 
of Camp Nebagamon for Boys—one of Amer- 
ica’s finest private boys’ camps. 

I have known Muggs for many years. I 
knew him as director of his famous camp. I 
also knew of his off season work in his home 
community of St. Louis in some of the 
toughest sections of the city with its mean- 
est kids. Most important, I knew Muggs was 
a very two-fisted realist. 

Hence when Muggs said that he was com- 
ing to McCoy as a consultant on recreation 
to the Job Corps, I was thrilled. Here was my 
chance to visit a Job Corps center without 
having to be herded around by professional 
“PR.” men. 

As fast as I could, I wrote back to Muggs, 
and said that I would love to see him again. 
More important, I asked, could I do a story 
on the Job Corps at McCoy at the same time 
as my visit? 

MOST FASCINATING DAY 

His also one word reply was “yes, come 
ahead,” and thus began a most fascinating 
day. 

When I arrived at McCoy, I couldn't help 
but wonder at the lack of logic at putting an 
expensive Job Corps center out in the middle 
of a forest—when the kids who were there 
came from the big cities and would be going 
back to those big cities. But I assumed that 
the reason for the placement of the camp 
was to use the McCoy facility and to fill the 
political need of boosting the economy of 
the Tomah area. 

When I got into the center all thoughts of 
politics left me. 

There was Muggs, looking better than I 
have seen him look in years. And with him 
was Bill Smith, the Project Manager of the 
whole center. 

Smith is a young man who frankly im- 
pressed the devil out of me. 

As we began to talk, Bill sounded like a 
corporation executive. We were walking into 
a Corpsmen lunch hall for lunch. There was 
& lot of racket, but Smith was rapid fire giv- 
ing me an outline of how the center was a 
contract of RCA Service Co., who had a con- 
tract with the government to rebuild and 
run McCoy for the Job Corps. 

By the time we got to our table with trays 
heaped with spare ribs—one of my favorite 
foods—Bill had finished the formal type out- 
line, and he got down to the heart of what 
the McCoy center—Smith’s center—was up 
against and was trying to do. 

“Look,” Bill said, “these kids are from a 
different world. That is the most important 
thing to understand. They come from the 
block; their life is spent on the street in 
front of the tenements.” 

“What do these kids know?” Bill contin- 
ued. “Their whole existence is centered 
around their ability to fight, to flunk school, 
to survive in the gang, to accept that they 
will not succeed; that they have no chance.” 

“And you have to understand,” Bill said. 
“None of the normal, middle class values and 
techniques of working with boys work or 
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mean a damn here... These boys have been 
worked over by professionals—their drunk 
parents if they are lucky enough to have par- 
ents: To curse, to flunk, to fight—this is 
their life. . They don't understand or find 
any meaning in even the vocabulary of the 
middle class.” 

“But how do you know how to work with 
them, to talk with them?” I asked naively. 

Muggs broke in at this point. He told me 
that though Bill had been the dean of a 
college and had academic degrees to burn, 
he had grown up on a block in Harlem. 

“He doesn't talk, but lives guts sociology”, 
Muggs said. “Bill wants no part of the glib 
talkers, the theoretical sociologist. He knows 
that a staff member has to be willing to 
work the clock around; he has to get to the 
boy—one boy at a time—and do it endlessly, 
in the class room, or at 2 a.m. in the bull 
session.” 

50 TROUBLEMAKERS 

“And let's get one thing straight,“ Bill 
said. “We will soon have 1,000 boys here. 
(With the recent cutback in Congress, the 
McCoy center will have only a thousand 
boys rather than the 1,600 originally plan- 
ned.) Now in that group we will probably 
have 50 troublemakers who don’t want to 
get anything out of the program, but to 
wreck it. We'll try to reach those fifty, but 
if they are hurting the program to the loss 
of the other 950, out they go... I know 
that the social workers say that the 50 
are deserving of help. And they are. But 
so are the other 950 and there are more 
of them.” 

“You see,” Muggs said, “the Job Corps is 
voluntary. The boys who are here have 
dropped out of school. They finally see that 
they have to get an education and they 
come here. But if they are hurting the pro- 

and we can’t get to them, then Bill 
doesn’t want them.” 

“O.K.” I answered. “This is all well and 
good, but what about the cost of maintain- 
ing the boys who are here? I’ve read that it 
costs as much to keep a boy here is it does 
to send him to Harvard.” 

That’s wrong,” Bill threw back. “It cost 
more, and it should. By the time the center 
here is fully operational it will cost $6,500. 
per year, per boy. And the average Corpsman 
will spend 13 months here.” 

“But let’s talk about the whole picture,” 
Bill continued coldly, but objectively. “If 
that boy finishes here we know that 55% 
of the graduates will get jobs which they 
could never get before. Thirty five percent 
will go into the military service—which they 
could not make before. Ten percent will go 
on for more education. If the same boy 
stays on the block, he will never get a job 
or an education, and it will cost society 
$100,000 to keep him on relief for his life.“ 

“Now,” Bill said, “do you think that the 
investment is worth while?” 

The answer had too much logic. I was 
hooked and I knew it. 

“And let’s get one other thing straight,” 
Bill continued. We've got a job which is 
even more important than vocationally 
training the Corpsmen—as crucial as that is: 
This boy who comes here doesn’t think he’s 
worth a damn. We know that when he 
leaves here, he will go back to the block. 
But what we have to do is get him ready to 
return right back to that block, to get a 
job, and, most important, to think enough 
of himself that he will try to improve him- 
self from where he starts. In other words the 
boy has to be able to meet the gang, to mix 
with them, but to not accept as final his 
poverty, culturally deprived life. What he 
comes from is a vicious cycle. The worst 
part of it is that he doesn’t see a way out 
and he won't accept that there is one.” 

“When he leaves here we know that he will 
go back to the same environment that he 
came from, but he has to be able to go back 
and survive, but to survive with a different 
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attitude. He has to think that he is worth 
something, that it is worth trying that he 
isn’t owed a chance, but that he can earn 
and get a chance.“ 

To say that I was impressed by Bill Smith 
and what he had to say, would be a gross 
understatement. He obviously knew what had 
to be done and he knew how to do it. The 
question that remained for me was could the 
job be done. 

From the Chippewa Heraid-Tribune, 
Dec. 6, 1966] 
McCoy Jon Corps CENTER PEOPLE WOULD LIKE 

To Know How Many Lives Coury BE SAL- 

VAGED WITH TIME AND MONEY? 


(Eprror’s Nore: Yesterday in the first of 
this two part series on the Job Corps Center 
at Camp McCoy, Wisconsin, John Lavine, 
publisher of the Herald-Telegram, reported 
his meeting with Bill Smith, the d; 
project manager of McCoy. He noted the 
problems that Smith and Max “Muggs” Lor- 
ber, an old friend of Lavine’s and now a rec- 
reational consultant to the Job Corps, had in 
working with the Corpsmen who come from 
the toughest neighborhoods of our country’s 
big cities and who understand little if any- 
thing of middle class values or even 
vocabulary.) 


(By John M. Lavine) 


Before I met some of the Corpsmen, Bill 
Smith told me about the boys who came to 


“By and large they are from the tenement 
block of some big city,” Bill said. Though we 
would like a racial mix that is like society, 
we can’t have it because the kids who need 
the Job Corps are not racially mixed in a 
balance like society.” 

“As a result, over 65 per cent of the young 
men who come here are Negro, and that is 
the way it is going to have to be.” 

“Do you have a very large drop-out factor?” 
I asked Bill. 

“We don't know about McCoy yet,” Bill an- 
swered. “The center here is too new. But 
overall the Job Corps has a dropout rate of 
less than 25 per cent—which is less than in 
most big city high schools. And you have to 
remember that almost 100 per cent of the 
boys who come here were school drop-outs 
before they decided to enter the Job Corps. 
For them to stay is quite something.” 

As it happened, a boy who had been at 
McCoy for seven weeks was coming over to 
the administration center when I asked for 
a Corpsman to show me around. 

A staffer asked the young Corpsman from 
Chicago’s near Southside if he would be 
my guide. His name was Billy Mitchell. 

As we started to walk, I asked Billy about 
the Job Corps himself, and why he was at 
McCoy. 

TURNED TABLES 

No more had I asked the question when 
the serious young man turned tables on me 
and asked what I thought the Job Corps was 
for. I answered as best I could, saying, in 
essence, that the reason for my trip was to 
get a better answer to his question. 

Billy then said that he could define best 
what the Corps was not rather than what it 
was. It's not just for poor boys,” Billy 
said. “I didn’t come here because I’m poor 
or my family is poor.” 

“Why did you.come?” I asked. 

“Because I once thought that I was a 
smart guy. I dropped out of school in my 
third year to get a job. It was good money, 
but after a while I figured I wasn’t so smart 
after all. . Then I heard about the Job 
Corps and I quit my job. . I wanted to 
finish my education. Then I'll go into the 
Army, then get a really good job.“ 

As Billy talked, many things came to light. 
I would think it is fair to say, for example, 
that Billy did come from what we might 
call a culturally deprived family—one where 
education did not mean enough to make 
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him see the sense of staying in high school, 
let alone learning a skilled trade. 


LEARNED A LOT 


As we walked around the McCoy center, 
however, it was equally obvious that Billy 
Mitchell had learned a lot since he came to 
McCoy. 

Now, Bill had pride. He wanted to show 
me the welding classes for the Corpsmen, 
“because they do really good work.” (Bill 
had been in the welding class and then had 
switched to business machines.) 

Billy was also sorry when my friend Muggs 
suggested that we visit a nearby dorm, rather 
than cross the camp to see Bill’s dorm. “Ours 
is really in good shape,” Bill said firmly. And 
when the counselor of the dorm we visited 
needled Bill that the dorm we were in was 
neater than his, Billy spoke right up and 
sald he thought his dorm was every bit as 
good as the one we were in. 

Late in the walk around the center, we 
also visited an English class. There were 
four or five Corpsmen in the class and two 
teachers. The boys were reading the typical 
high school literature, but what interested 
me was the personal attention that the boys 
received. (Each boy has to take English. It's 
important to know how to communicate, no 
matter what they do,” the teacher told me.) 

I saw one of the early themes of one of 
the boys in the class. I remember one part 
of it. The theme was on the boy’s time in 
high school in his home town. One of the 
paragraphs read, “There was lots of kinds 
of Kids at school. Some of them was my 
buddies. Some of them only seemed like 
buddies. When there was a fight the ones 
who wasn't buddies would take off.“ 

It wasn’t the finest English, but it said a 
lot about the writer. 


THE BIG BOSS 


As Billy and Muggs and I walked back to 
the project manager’s office, Billy told us 
about a meeting he and a couple of other 
Corpsmen were having with Project Man- 
ager Bill Smith. 

It seems that these boys were leaders and 
had into a bull session the night 
before in which they had aired some gripes 
about the center. Now, they were getting a 
chance to air them to Bill Smith—“ the big 
boss.“ 

As Billy Mitchell talked about his 
“gripes’’"—which I was sure Bill Smith would 
get straight—I thought of Smith’s com- 
ments earlier in the day. 

“The honeymoon is still on, John,” Bill 
Smith had said. “After the boys receive 
basic training here, they go to businesses 
in the area that work in the trade they are 
learning. There they not only get further 
training, but they also learn what it is like 
in the professional world they are going 
back to.” 

“But you have to remember,” Bill Smith 
added seriously, “these are not lily white, 
good, pure little boys. So far we havn’t had 
any serious trouble. But some day we're 
going to get a rotten apple and that kid is 
going to go into town and cause trouble. 
Then the test comes, and we can only hope 
that the community affected realizes who 
these kids are, where they come from, and 
what success we are having with the major- 
ity of them—even if there are a couple of 
sour ones along the way.“ 

As I recalled Bill Smith’s comments, I 
thought of how they might apply to Billy 
Mitchell. It was obvious that Billy was not 
only a natural leader, but he was also just 
as capable of causing a revolution at the 
center, as Bill Smith described, as of leading 
the Corpsmen in a constructive way. And 
if the staff were not alert, the “end of the 
honeymoon” could come with a bang! 

What are the impressions that I got from 
my time at McCoy center? Well, first, it is 
obvious that men like Bill Smith, the proj- 
ect manager, and my friend Muggs Lorber, 
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really know what type of boy they are deal- 
ing with, what his problems are, and how to 
make the Job Corps worth every penny we 
are spending for it. (Certainly, if a $6,500 in- 
vestment for a year’s training for a Corps- 
man can save society $100,000 not to have 
that man on relief for the rest of his life, 
it is worth it. Yet, the real meaning of the 
Job Corps can’t be measured in monetary 
terms. It can only be really measured in 
whether it breaks the culturally deprived 
way of thought of the Corpsmen, if it gives 
his life meaning and purpose—in the best 
Sense of those terms.) 

Yes, I think that men like Bill Smith are 
doing their job and doing it a lot better than 
I could have ever guessed it could be done. 
But I also realized as I met Smith’s staff that 
finding men and women who can serve as 
effective staff for the Job Corps is almost 
impossible. And if the Job Corps is to grow 
and be meaningful, these types of people are 
going to have to be found. 

Another conclusion that I came to—and 
which I had guessed even before I came to 
McCoy, but which was validated there for 
me—was that people are wrong when they 
say, “Oh, those boys are poor, or unedu- 
cated, or culturally deprived, because they 
don’t try. If they wanted to be different, they 
would be.” 

NOT TRUE 


Some people may say that. And perhaps, 
for a few Corpsmen it applies. But I know 
that for the ones I met, no statement could 
be further from the truth. 

These boys dropped out of school because 
no one told them that education was the key 
to surviving in the future. They found worth- 
less jobs or joined gangs or had brushes with 
the law because they had no family or their 
family didn’t give a hang where they were 
or what they were doing. 

In spite of all this, these boys are, in some 
ways, just like every other 17-21 year old 
boy. They have desires and aspirations, but 
they don’t know that they could be fulfilled 
any other way than by violence. And, in fact, 
before coming to the Job Corps violence and 
cussing were about their only answer to a 
society whose basic language and manners 
they knew nothing about. 

And certainly these lacks were not of the 
Corpsmen's doing. Somewhere along the way 
neither their families nor society had given 
them the manners or vocabulary they needed 
to make the grade in 1966. And if they didn’t 
have these tools they couldn't be expected to 
use them. 

There was one other observation or predic- 
tion that was suggested to me about the Job 
Corps, and frankly it isn’t too pleasant a one. 
That prediction is that the Job Corps won't 
last, and if it is discontinued, as a personal 
opinion, I think that it will be a real loss. 

Why won't the Corps last? Well, the Presi- 
dent and politicians have to curb govern- 
ment spending, and I can’t think of any pro- 
gram which would be easier to cut than the 
Job Corps. 

After all, how much time do we spend read- 
ing about or talking about the great ma- 
jority of boys who come out of this program 
as productive members of society? No, these 
aren’t the ones who are talked about. What 
we read and hear about are the explosive 
incidents as some Job Corps Center or with 
some Job Corpsman in a city, 

NEGATIVE INCIDENTS 

There are these negative incidents. I don’t 
see how they could be avoided when a pro- 
gram is working with the type of boy that 
the Job Corps takes on. 

And even though the number of total boys 
in the Job Corps versus the tiny faction of 
@ per cent who cause trouble is overwhelm- 
ing, the one incident in a town or at a center 
gives the whole program a bad image. And 
it is because of that bad image that I think 
the politicians will find the Job Corps the 
easiest program to cut. 
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I have no source for the opinion I have 
stated here. It is just an observation or pre- 
diction that seemed to fit after visiting the 
McCoy center, and then talking with people 
who were not familiar with the Job Corps 
program. 

And what if the program does die? I can 
only quote a Job Corps staff member at 
McCoy who replied as follows when I posed 
the predictions about the end of the Corps 
to him: “You know, John,” he said, “You 
could be right. I hope not, but I obviously 
don't know. The other day I was reading, 
though, and a fact in the news struck me. 
It costs this country as much to fire one 
space shot as to run this whole program for 
three years. I wonder if they couldn't just 
give us one of those space shots—and get to 
the moon a month later—so that we could 
try—seven days a week, twenty-four hours a 
day to do a little good for some boys and girls 
who really need it right here on earth?” 
Wat's Wirra McCoy’s Jos Corps CENTER? 

LAVINE TELLS “WHAT” 

At Camp McCoy, just a stone’s throw from 
Tomah, Wisconsin, there is a new Job Corps 
Center. 

What is the center like? What sort of train- 
ing does it give to the young men such as 
those pictured above? What are its prob- 
lems with the tough, culturally deprived 17- 
21 year old men who come there? Is it true 
that it costs the taxpayer more to keep a 
boy at a Job Corps Center for a year than to 
send a boy through a year at Harvard Uni- 
versity? 

These and many more biting questions 
about the McCoy Job Corps Center and the 
Job Corps in general are answered in an ex- 
clusive Herald-Telegram two-part series 
which begins on page 7 of tonight's paper. 

Travel with the Herald-Telegram’s pub- 
lisher, John M. Lavine, as he tours the Mc- 
Coy Center. Lavine talks with Center Project 
Manager Bill Smith, “a guy” who Lavine says 
“talks the guts level, tenement language 
which is the only talk the in-coming corps- 
man understands.” 

Also spend time with Lavine and some of 
the Corpsmen. Learn what they have to say 
about the center, what it does, and what they 
think of it. 

[From the Chippewa Herald-Telegram, 

Dec. 14, 1966] 


Jos Corps RECRUITERS Go DEEP INTO 
CULTURAL Woops 
(By John Lavine) 

Last week I did two articles on the Job 
Corps at Camp McCoy. 

I was happy to take the trip to McCoy, but 
unhappy with the outcome of the articles 
since there is so much more to the Job Corps 
than my small pieces offered. $ 

Then, a call came from Eau Claire, and a 
whole new facet of the Job Corps and how 
it affects this area opened up. 

The call was from Don Ickstadt, former 
Chippewa Falls-ite, and now manager of the 
Wisconsin State Employment Service in Eau 
Claire. 

Don commented on the articles and in the 
process of discussing the Job Corps he told 
me—to my surprise—that the recruiting for 
the Corps in Wisconsin is handled by the 
state employment office. 

“Wait a minute,” I questioned. “There 
aren't boys from around here who would 
qualify for the Job Corps are there?” 

“Well, sure,” Don said, “we have sent over 
60 in so far.” 

I don’t know why, but I had always had 
the stereo-type picture that the Job Corps- 
man comes from a big city tenement. As I 
thought about it, however, I realized that 
a culturally deprived boy could come from 
any area, and it made a lot of sense that 
there would be potential Corpsmen right 
here in Chippewa County. 

As you can imagine, when Don talked 
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about this my there's a column” bell rang, 
and I asked if I could come down to the em- 
ployment office and talk with Don and the 
man who did the actual recruiting of the 
boys for the Corps. 

Don was very helpful, and the date was 
set. 

When Don and Bob Moore, the man who 
handles the recruiting, and I sat down to 
talk, a fascinating story about the Job Corps 
unfolded. 

“You see,” Don began, “we have found that 
the regular type of recruiting does not work 
for the Job Corps. To be frank, the average 
recruit does not usually read the newspaper 
or hear the radio or TV announcements of 
the employment service.” 

“Well, how do you find potential recruits 
to contact?” I asked. 

“There are many sources,” Bob Moore said. 
“We get suggested names from church 
groups, school guidance people, teachers, the 
welfare department, town chairmen, parole 
and court officials, county agents, many 
sources. They tell us of a boy who they think 
will benefit from the training of the Job 
Corps. Then, unlike most of the job work 
which is done here, we find that the best bet 
is to go right out to the boy’s home and talk 
to him.” 

“You'd be amazed,” Don added, “what 
places Bob ends up talking to these boys 
in—pool halls, on the farm, in the woods, 
etc.” 

“Can you give a picture of the typical 
Corps candidate?” I asked Bob. 

“Yes,” he answered. “They usually come 
from isolated areas of the nine counties we 
cover. Many of them are school dropouts, and 
they are usually what we term ‘under- 
employed.’ They are not always of poor fami- 
lies, but they are usually from culturally de- 
prived families.” 

“What do you mean by ‘underemployed’?” 
I interrupted. 

“Oh, that is just our way of saying that 
they don’t earn enough at the jobs they have 
or could get to support a family. Many of 
them are part-time helpers, part-time pulp 
cutters and the like.” 

“There are many other characteristics of a 
potential Job Corpsman,” Don added. “Many 
of them come from homes where there is 
parent trouble or where a parent is missing, 
or unstable.” 

“Do you have trouble selling them on the 
Corps?” I queried. 

“Not usually,” Bob answered. “I try and 
point out what their future is if they don’t 
get trained. Then we test them for reading 
ability and mental reasoning. And, finally, if 
they are accepted, the Job Corps assigns 
them to a Corps Center... As far as selling, 
since the Corps is voluntary, we don’t try to 
sell—at least not actively. We just lay out 
the future as realistically as we can, Then, 
if the boy wants to go, it is up to him.” 

“Do you have any idea what has happened 
to the boys you have sent to the Corps,” 
I asked. 

TOO EARLY 


“It is a little early to tell,” Don said. “We 
do know that some have gone on to the 
service—ones who couldn’t get into any 
military service before they joined the Job 
Corps. Some have also gone back to school— 
since in a few cases we have had boys who 
were very bright, but not originally moti- 
vated to “put out“ in school... And, of 
course, some of them are vocationally 
trained and leave the Corps to get skilled, 
productive jobs in industry.” 

With this picture, I figured I would ask 
both men two questions which had been 
bothering me. 

“Do you think that the Job Corps is effec- 
tive and do you think it will last?” 

“I don’t know if it will last,” Don an- 
swered. “Perhaps it will be cut down by the 
cutbacks in government spending that we 
are hearing about. I don't know and I don't 
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think that anybody does. But I am sure that 
there will always be a smaller program of 
the Corps.” 

ONLY ANSWER 

“As far as the questions of whether it is 
effective and worth while, I would say that 
the Joh Corps is the only answer left for the 
type of boy who joins it.” 

“What else is there that is effective and 
meaningful for the boys who join the Job 
Corps?” Bob asked. 

“You see, John,” Don continued, Unem- 
ployment is a problem with a multitude of 
facets. In fact ths unemployment of a per- 
son is many. times just a symptom of many 
other difficulties.” 

“The Job Corps is the last chance for most. 
fellows of the type who consider it. And as 
far as we are concerned, it is an important 
tool since we have seen nothing which is as 
effective for reaching these boys and break- 
ing the cycle of their culturally deprived, 
educationally deprived thinking and back- 

unds.’” 


“Yes, but is it all that meaningful and ef- 
fective,” I persisted. 

“I suppose that it is still too early to say 
positively,” Don said reflectively. But I do 
know this, there are boys from the nine 
counties around here who, when they come 
to our office for their swearing-in to the Job 
Corps, have never been that far away from 
home.. . . More important, when Bob and I 
were up at the Clam Lake Job Corps Center, 
we saw boys reading who eight weeks before 
were unable to read. They are using pro- 
grammed teaching methods with small 
classes, and with the possibility for each boy 
to go at his own speed. . . They are trying 
new teaching techniques and ways to teach, 
and the results are pretty startling. Not only 
are the kids enthusiastic, but they are be- 
coming literate—where they were illiterate 
when they came to the Job Corps. To me 
that is pretty impressive.” 

“And when you go to a camp like Clam 
Lake, you would be really a little startled— 
or at least I was,” Bob Moore said. There 
are tough boys with books under their arms, 
and there are kids who, when I interviewed 
them, didn’t give a damn about anything, 
building the camp and taking great pride 
in it.” 

“I guess what we are trying to say is that 
in the Corps the boys seem to have learned 
that they are not as unintelligent as they 
thought,” Bob concluded. “They are real- 
izing that they can learn and achieve, and 
for all its problems, it’s a wonderful thing 
to see.” 

Don Ickstadt and Bob Moore were im- 
pressed. They obviously had a difficult job 
on their hands with the unusual type of re- 
cruting necessary for the Job Corps, but 
they also obviously felt that their efforts 
were worthwhile in what the Corps was doing 
with the boys they found. 

Was there anything we could do to help 
them and the employment service? 

“Yes,” Don said as I got ready to leave. 
“Tell people not to hesitate to call or write 
us if they know of a lad between 17 and 
21 who they think would benefit from the 
Job Corps. We'll take it from there.” 

And I am sure they will. 


HERALD-TELEGRAM PUBLISHER TOURS TLAM 
LAKE—MUST SEE JOB CORPS CENTERS TO BE- 
LIEVE THEM 

(By John M. Lavine) 


Last. week I had quite an experience. I 
visited the Job Corps Center at Clam Lake, 
Wisconsin, in the Chequamegon National 
Forest. 

Same months ago I spent some time at 
Camp McCoy, where there is a large, urban 
Job Corps Center. And I followed up that 
trip by interviewing the Wisconsin State 
Employment Office at Eau Claire who does 
recruiting in Wisconsin for the Job Corps. 
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However, most of the Job Corps Centers in 
the United States are not large urban centers 
such as McCoy. Rather, they are centers run 
by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Forestry Service—the same men who 
are forest rangers and take care of our na- 
tional forests. And since I had heard a lot 
about the Clam Lake Center and the slightly 
over 200 Job Corpsmen who populate it. I 
wanted to try to find out what this sort of 
center was all about. 

To sum it up briefly, the conservation 
centers are sort of “grade school” from 
which young men “graduate” to the urban 
centers like McCoy, 

Getting to Clam Lake this time of year 
is a fun experience. I drove from Chippewa 
Falls up to Hayward, then to Cable, past 
Mount Telemark, the ski hill, and on into 
the Chequamegon National Forest. A few 
miles into the forest there was a sign on the 
main road which said, “Job Corps Center, 
Four miles.“ I turned my car onto the black- 
top sideroad and followed it for the four 
miles on a road surrounded on each side by 
magnificent pines. Then suddenly I came 
into a clearing filled with clean, neat, green, 
metal-sided buildings that bore signs like, 
“Maintenance Shop, Welding Shop, Office, 
School, Dormitories.” 

The man I was going to visit at the center 
is Don Christensen, the educational director, 
and up until a short time ago when he 
joined the Job Corps, a professor at the 
university in Eau Claire. (Prior to that Don 
was a high school and elementary school 
teacher.) 

WILL YOU MOVE 

As I entered the center’s area, signs di- 
rected me to the “office.” I just had parked 
my car in front and opened the door when 
I heard a warm, polite voice behind me say, 
“Sir, would you mind moving your car back 
about a foot? We have to put in a curb 
there.” The young man who spoke was, I 
guess, about 16 years of age, and his accent 
made me think he was from somewhere near 
Chicago. He was Negro and the boy that was 
working with him was white. They were in 
the process of lugging 100 pound cement 
curb sections to form a line across the front 
of the office. 

Obviously, I moved my car, and they smiled 
and lifted the section of curb they were to 
put right over the place where my front 
bumper had been. 

The rest of the day at Clam Lake I spent 
with Don Christensen. We had a most inter- 
esting talk with Jack Weissling, the director 
of the Clam Lake Center, who is a profes- 
sional forester. After a number of years in 
the forestry service Jack was asked, some two 
years ago, to take over and erect Clam Lake, 


NOT LIKE OLD CCC 


I suppose I should note at this point the 
Conservation Job Corps centers are not like 
the old CCC camps, but they appear to be 
somewhat similar. The difference is that the 
boys at the present conservation center, 
though they do a great deal of work, spend 
more of their time in school and vocational 
training than was true in the CCC days. 

As Don explained it to me, the boys spend 
one week in school learning basic subjects 
like mathematics and English. Then, they 
spend a week on a work crew. Work crews 
are presently involved in building a ranger 
station elsewhere in the Chequamegon For- 
est and a dam which will create a lake when 
it is completed. Besides this, one of the 
work crew leaders told me that the boys have 
done most of the work—including 
carpentry, and site development—for the 
Clam Lake Center. “They work under a 
skilled tradesman,” one of the crew leaders 
said. “We bring in a carpenter when we have 
some building to do, and he'll direct the 
boys, showing them what they are doing 
wrong and what they are doing right. They 
respond well to these men, respecting their 
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ckly grasping what should be 
to do it.“ 
at the center about 
I walked over to the mess 
for lunch. As we stood in line I found 
myself falling into a conversation with a 
young man from Georgia who had been at 
the center only 16 days. 
“What do you think of it?” I asked. 
AWFUL COLD 

“It’s fine,” he said with a quiet smile, “but 
it was awful cold when I got here. The tem- 
perature was way below zero, and it was 76 
above when I left home.” 

“What are you learning?” I asked him. 
“Oh, that part of it’s great,” he answered. 
“I’m in the welding class and I've already 
worked on a welding project that seems to be 
coming out fine.” 

I suppose I should note at this point that 
one major difference, as Don explained it, be- 
tween a conservation center like Clam Lake 
and an urban center like McCoy is that the 
academic grade level at Clam Lake more 
often than not is eighth grade and below. 
These young men are really like the stereo- 
typed Appalachian deprived teenagers. They 
range in age from about 16 to 23. Many of 
them can read very little or not at all. 

“This is why we think of it as an elemen- 
tary school,” Don said. Here the boys not 
only learn a trade, but they gain a grounding 
in basic education. When they leave here, 
they can read and write: They have also 
covered basic mathematics, and then they 
can go on to a center like McCoy where they 
can get a high school diploma if they want 
one.” 

“Some of the boys, however,“ Don added, 
“learn to read and write here and learn a 
vocational skill to a degree that they can get 
a job as soon as they leave Clam Lake.“ To 
prove his point, Don took me to the welding 
shop; auto mechanics shop, and carpentry 
shop where it was obvious that the young 
men who were working under the watchful 
eye of skilled instructors were gaining a 
competency that would easily allow them to 
qualify well up on the apprentice ladder in a 
number of trades. 


DROP-OUT FACTOR 


When I first arrived at the Clam Lake 
Center, I asked Don and Jack Weissling 
about their costs and drop-out factor since 
these are questions which have been part 
and parcel of the negative press comment 
the Job Corps Centers have received, and 
they bothered me, 

“We have about a 35 per cent drop-out 
factor,” Jack said. “It’s higher than at urban 
centers where the percentage usually runs 
about 25 per cent, but this center is more 
isolated, and the change for many of these 
boys, who have never been away from home, 
is more severe. Actually, however, if we can 
keep the boy the first 10 days and through 
the first weekend, chances are very high that 
he will remain on with us.” 

“How long does the average Corpsman 
stay?” I asked. 

“Nine months,“ Jack answered. “And our 
cost now runs about $5,580.00 per year, per 
corpsman. Hence, if they stay nine months 
it is three-fourths of $5,580.00.” 

“As long as we are talking costs,” Don 
added, “you should understand that right 
now Clam Lake Center’s cost figure is some- 
what inflated, since we are still paying off 
and some of the construction for 
the center.” 

“No matter how low the figure for Clam 
Lake is, however, the cost for any given 
corpsman for nine months is pretty substan- 
tial. How can you justify such an expendi- 
ture of money?” I asked Don and Jack. 

“It does sound like a lot,” Don answered, 
but you have to look at the entire expendi- 
tre in perspective to understand it. There 
are fantastic odds that almost 100 per cent 
of the boys at the center if they are not 
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taught to read and given a trade will spend 
the rest of their lives on relief. If that hap- 
pens, society will pay $100,000 or more per 
man before their lives are over. And this 
doesn’t include the problems that society 
will have with them with crime and other 
things. On the other hand, when these boys 
leave the Job Corps, we know that they are 
not only able to read and write, but they 
are able to enter the military service or go 
forth in the world with a high school di- 
ploma, or have a skilled trade which will 
give them employment.” 


PAY FOR ITSELF 


“The best way I can sum it up,” Jack said, 
“is that a mathematician friend of mine 
pointed out that the Job Corps will rapidly 
pay for itself if only a small percentage of 
the men that leave here are not on the relief 
rolls before they die. And we know they are 
not going to be on relief if they have jobs 
and à future which they have when they 
leave here.” 

Now, certainly, the Job Corps as a whole 
and Clam Lake and McCoy in particular, 
are not 100 per cent successful or without 
their problems, When one observes these 
centers, it's obvious that two major prob- 
lems they have are applicable to the Job 
Corps as a whole. 

First, the centers are working with the 
toughest, most illiterate, uneducated young 
people in the country. Or, to state the case 
more graphically, they are working with the 
criminals and social out-casts of tomorrow. 
It all boils down to the simple fact that the 
Job Corps is going to have trouble with some 
of the people they deal with, As I see it, there 
is no alternative to this. Yet, the Job Corps 
should not be judged on whether or not 
there are incidents at a given center, since 
with the type of young people who become 
Job Corpsmen, there are bound to be some 
problems. The criteria on which the Job 
Corps should be judged, in my opinion, is 
whether or not it is successful in returning 
some of these young people to society as 
skilled workers who can earn a wage and 
build a livelihood for themselves or as edu- 
cated young men and women who can go on 
to get further education and find a place 
in the world. And using this criterion, it’s 
quite obvious the Job Corps, despite all of 
its problems, is quite successful. 


STAFFING PROBLEM 


Also, the Job Corps, like many of the 
poverty programs, has a staffing problem— 
except that in the Job Corps the problem 
is even more acute than in other areas. 

I can think of no work that is more re- 
warding than working with an illiterate, un- 
skilled, uncultured 16-year-old. And then, 
nine months later, after a pressure cooker 
schooling, seeing that same young man ma- 
ture into a literate, skilled, polite person, 
Yet, as rewarding as this work is, it seems 
to be too big a challenge for many people, 
for at both Camp McCoy and Clam Lake the 
organizational charts show many vacancies 
in staff positions where teachers in the 
classroom or vocational area instructors are 
lacking. And not only is there a problem 
that many of these skilled people do not 
offer their services to the Job Corps, but there 
is also the problem that sometimes those 
that do offer have to wait so long before the 
funds are available or their processing is 
complete that they become discouraged and 
find employment elsewhere. 

Yet, despite both of these problems, a per- 
son can gain a unique and very different 
view of the Job Corps visiting a center and 
talking with the corpsmen. It is certainly 
a very different picture than is gained from 
trying to evaluate the Job Corps by the 
sketchy reports that are written about the 
centers. 

Finally, there are many things of interest 
about Clam Lake that could be related at 
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this point to give examples of the activities 
of the Job Corps. Perhaps, however, the best 
examples would be to tell about Willie Davis 
and the great Green Bay Packer star’s first 
trip to the center, and to give the evaluation 
of two Job Corpsmen about the Clam Lake 
Center and their experiences there and in 
the Job Corps. 

Willie Davis arrived at the Job Corps on 
Friday evening, April 1. He told the corps- 
men that when he came he felt he “owed 
something to the younger generation.” He 
complimented the corpsmen on their work 
in the Job Corps, as it represents the first 
step towards a successful life.” 


REQUIRES SACRIFICE 


Referring to his own success, the Packer 
star noted that “all accomplishments re- 
quires sacrifice and corpsmen must sacrifice 
old friendships for new horizons found in the 
Job Corps.” He also told the corpsmen that 
they won't realize what they “gain from the 
Job Corps tonight, but you will four, five or 
10 years from now.” 

Willie Davis concluded by saying that 
“every person has the talent and the abil- 
ity to be successful in some venture of life; 
and that each corpsman has the great re- 
source, youth that he must use in the Job 
Corps.” 

To say the very least, the young men 
were awed and inspired by the fact that the 
famous American had taken time to visit 
them and encourage them, as did Willie 
Davis. 

Finally, to sum up the Job Corps, one 
might note two brief statements by two Job 
Corpsmen in their education class. The first 
statement, as its author explains, is written 
by a young man from Fairfield, Alabama. 
Interestingly enough, he is one of the few 
high school graduates at the Clam Lake 
Center. The second comment is by a 20- 
year-old youth from Decatur, Illinois. Both 
of the men had been at the Clam Lake Center 
and in the Job Corps for about three months. 
And it seems to me that their statements 
evaluate the Job Corps far better than I ever 
could. 


HOW I FEEL ABOUT THE JOB CORPS 


“Before I say anything about Job Corps, 
I would like to tell you about myself. My 
name is James E. Kindall, and I am from 
Fairfield, Alabama. I am a high school gradu- 
ate of Fairfield Industrial High School, class 
of 1965. 

“Now I would like to tell you about Job 
Corps and the great opportunity we have. 
And I know you want to know why I came 
to Job Corps. I could not find a good job 
so I decided to come to Job Corps so I could 
get a trade, Now that I am in Job Corps, I 
am getting the trade that I want, which is 
welding. 

“We have a week of school and a week of 
work. In our school week we go to welding 
classes and many others. In our welding 
class, we learn how to do different types of 
welding. We learn how to do arc welding, gas 
welding, and many other types of modern 
welding. In this welding class we are making 
barbecue grills to go out in the parks around 
this part of the Chequamegon National For- 
est for the public to use. 

“Now I would like to tell you about our 
work program. We have fourteen work crews, 
and here are a few things that they do. They 
are working in this part of the national forest 
to preserve the beauty. We have crews to 
work in and around the camp. And we also 
have a carpenter's crew to do different kinds 
of jobs. 

“I would like to thank the people of the 
neighboring communities for showing the 
corpsmen of this center such great hospital- 
ity when coming to their communities. 

“I would like to thank our center direc- 
tor, our corpsmen supervisor and the staff of 
Clam Lake Job Corps for helping me and 
so many other boys to become useful citizens 
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so we can be self-supporting citizens in the 
future. 

“I think that Job Corps is a great program 
for the American youth of today’s genera- 
tion. I would like to tell the people if you 
know any high school dropouts, tell them to 
sign up for Job Corps where opportunities 
are plentiful for any race or color, 

“P.S. I think Mr. Barrett is the greatest 
welding teacher in the world.” 


HOW I FEEL ABOUT THE JOB CORPS 


“Before I talk about the Job Corps, my 
name is James Otis Comage. I am twenty 
years old and I am from Decatur, Illinois. I 
am a corpsman here at Clam Lake Job Corps 
of Wisconsin. I have been here for three 
months, 

“I decided to join the Job Corps when I 
was walking down the sidewalk of Decatur. 
I noticed a sign on a telephone pole and it 
was about the Job Corps. I didn’t pay much 
attention to it at the time, I didn’t care 
about the young people's generation. I went 
to the employment system to get informa- 
tion about the Job Corps. This I didn't for- 
get. There was a lady at the employment 
Office, she smiled, so I thought she seemed 
to be friendly so I'll ask her. She said, ‘Good 
morning. What can I do for you?’ I said, 
‘Miss, you can give me some information on 
the Job Corps.’ She replied, “Yes, how old are 
you?’ I told her my age and she explained it 
to me and it was about a month before the 
papers came back. On the 27th of December, 
1965, I left on Wednesday morning at 10:30 
a.m. I got here on the 28th of December. 

“Since I have been here, I think I have 
learned enough to go out on a job. Before 
I came here I was unable to find a job—a 
decent one. I would like to thank the gov- 
ernment for this chance to better myself 
here at Clam Lake, Wisconsin. The other 
corpsmen here appreciate this opportunity. 
I also appreciate what the community has 
done for us. The community has helped the 
corpsmen be proud of what they are, what 
they have, helped them to realize the pur- 
pose of the Job Corps Conservation Centers 
all over the United States, to take pride in 
it and also to be counted among the good 
citizens. À 

“For this I am proud. In this camp there 
are some of the areas which the corpsmen 
come from: Illinois, Florida, Michigan, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, New York, California and there 
are others. Everyone seems to like this place, 
some of them really make themselves at 
home. 

“As far as the school is concerned the 
teachers here are great, also the staff mem- 
bers and work leaders, 


“JAMES O. Coax.“ 


JUSTICE DOUGLAS DEFENDS PRE- 
SERVING THE BIG THICKET AND 
THE TEXAS WILDERNESS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Supreme Court Justice William O. Doug- 
las has just published a new book, en- 
titled “Farewell to Texas,“ in which he 
says: 

Progress is destroying some of the loveliest 


country God ever made—in Texas, as every- 
where else. 


Justice Douglas, an active, longtime 
crusader in the area of conservation and 
an experienced naturalist who knows 
about most of the loveliest country in the 
United States and the world through per- 
sonal, on-the-spot observation, dons his 
crusading robe in this book “against the 
‘Ahabs’ who recklessly and thought- 
lessly destroy nature for greed and 
power. .. .” One of the areas to which 
Justice Douglas directs attention is the 
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unique biological area in southeast Texas 
called the Big Thicket, the subject of my 
bill S. 4, calling for the establishment of 
a Big Thicket National Park. This area, 
which Justice Douglas has explored on 
several occasions, most recently in June 
with me, is bent for destruction by the 
march of progress, and this great cham- 
pion of nature’s monuments thinks that 
it should be saved and given Federal rec- 
ognition. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the excellent review of Fare- 
well to Texas,” written by Mr. Lon Tinkle 
for the Dallas Morning News of July 9, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DoveLas DEFENDS OUR WILDERNESS 
FAREWELL TO TEXAS 
(By Lon Tinkle) 

The Texas to which Justice Wiliam O. 
Douglas makes a tentative goodbye in his 
latest book, “Farewell to Texas,” is not the 
Texas you expect. It is not Texas as a state 
of mind” or a cultural entity or a political 
commonwealth, Justice Douglas means non- 
human Texas, that is Nature and Wilderness. 

Crusading as usual in favor of the good- 
ness of nature and the perfectibility of man, 
the Justice’s new work is part of his con- 
sistent and good fight for conservation. Not 
conservatism, but conservation. He says 
emphatically that the enjoyment of rural 
nature, unmanicured and unpaved, the en- 
joyment of “wilderness America,” is indis- 
putably one of our country’s traditions and 
inheritance. 

In Texas, as everywhere else, Justice Doug- 
las sees “progress” destroying “some of the 
loveliest country God ever made.” He has 
made three aims in writing such a book as 
“Farewell to Texas”: (1) to persuade Ameri- 
cans of the delights still available next to 
nature in our forests, mountains, streams— 
in Texas, in such areas as the Big Thicket, 
the Big Bend, the Davis Mountains, Guada- 
lupe Peak, the Hill Country and others; (2) 
to persuade Americans, once they appreci- 
ate the natural beauties of their land, to find 
their relaxation not only in machine-made 
amusements but in hiking and camping and 
exploring; and (3) to persuade Americans to 
find a solution for keeping “progress” alive 
while also preserving our vanishing wilder- 
ness” heritage. 

He is an effective pleader, for he genuinely 
loves—and knows—the natural “landmarks” 
he describes and glorifies. Whatever else you 
may think of Justice Douglas, you have to 
admit that his behavior and his beliefs and 
his social philosophy are consistent with his 
faith in the natural goodness of man and in 
vigorous, rewarding nature. He is an unre- 
constructed Rousseau. 

With the same consistency, Justice Doug- 
las believes in the virtues of planning and 
of federal control. These are his means of 
outwitting the destruction that “progress” 
entails. We don’t have to submit to the de- 
struction, he claims; we have only to control 
“progress” in such a way as to save Nature. 

But he doesn’t think Texans have enough 
partisans of Nature or enough conservation- 
ists of any power politically or economically 
to do the job by themselves. He thinks to save 
the Big Thicket from the lumber companies, 
to save Big Bend grasslands from rugged 
ranchers who overgraze their private hold- 
ings, to save Gulf Coast wild life refuges and 
crustacean habitats from oil well practices 
and highway demands for oyster shell—to 
save these and many other items even down 
to the dinosaur tracks on the Paluxy,” the 
Justice thinks Texas must invoke federal 
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Still, some preservation should and can be 
done privately. His major project for Texans 
is the creation of a Hiking Trail—stationed at 
proper intervals with camping sites and 66 
facilities and with bypaths mapped—that 
would run from Glen Rose (an area he finds 
intensely interesting) on down through the 
Hill Country and by way of Canyon Dam 
(along the beautiful strip known as the 
Canyon Road) on into San Antonio. 

This trail, he says, should be called the 
Lyndon B. Johnson Trail: “He has traveled 
and hunted areas that will make up parts of 
it.” There is also the fact that this several- 
hundred-mile hiking trail across the Edwards 
Plateau is “a President's Country.“ He thinks 
easement across ranches could be easily se- 
cured. Models for such planning exist in the 
famous Appalachian Mountain Club in New 
England, the Green Mountain Club in Ver- 
mont, the Sierra Ciub in California. 

It is a grand idea. Thus, “apartment-bred” 
modern man, vacationing at camp sites along 
the trail, would come to feel that the “land 
is sacred,” he would be renewed by the sense 
of the one- ness“ of all life, of man and wild 
life, and grasses, trees, flowers and streams. 

Many Texans, old-timers as well as recent 
emigrants, will be astonished to find the 
globe-trotting Justice so lyrical about their 
landscape, or parts of it. He says he spent 
parts of six years doing his field research. 
Crusading as he is against the “Ahabs” who 
recklessly and thoughtlessly destroy nature 
for greed and power, he is nonetheless prac- 
tical-minded enough to give much detail 
about how to do the rugged things he has 
done (for instance, raft trips down Santa 
Elena, Mariscal and Boquillas Canyons). He 
is a man of iron constitution but his book is 
a fine guide even for more timid campers-out. 

He generously acknowledges indispensable 
help from many experts: Lance Rosier (“who 


. walks the woods with the wonder and hu- 


mility of St. Francis”), Dr. Donovan Correll, 
J. C. Hunter Jr., Noel Kincaid, Don MclIvor, 
and many others, including The News’ Frank 
Tolbert from whose articles quoted pages here 
are among the liveliest and best in the book. 

“Farewell to Texas” is very handsomely il- 
lustrated; the artist who did the drawings 
is curiously uncredited. 


OBSERVATIONS ON A TRIP TO 
VIETNAM 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
on June 29, 1967, Mr. Arthur W. Arun- 
del, publisher of the Loudoun Times- 
Mirror of Leesburg, Va., reported his 
observations after a month-long trip to 
Vietnam. 

This was Mr. Arundel’s second trip to 
Vietnam. He spent a year in Vietnam in 
1954 and was one of the last three Amer- 
icans out of Hanoi after the battle of 
Dien Bien Phu. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Arundel’s penetrating article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARUNDEL SEES Jusr ONE War To Wrap Up 
VIETNAM Wan 

It is an easy temptation to the journalist 
to draw simplified conclusions on such 
hugely complicated problems as the Vietnam 
War. Upon return from another trip through 
this wartorn land, I find it is still not so 
simple at all. 

It is easy to find, as one roams Vietnam 
today, things that are wrong. It is quite a 
different matter at the end to try to put 
yourself into the heavy chair of decision 
making, given things as they are, not as we 
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wish they were, and state yourself in practi- 
cal terms on what you would do exactly to 
end the Vietnam War with honor to our 
commitment. So at the risk of generaliza- 
tion, which for the journalist is at least 
preferable to saying nothing, I will try. 


CAN WE WIN IT? 


There are before us now two questions 
Why can’t we win a lightning full military 
victory, such as that on the Sinai Desert? 
Or if that is not possible, how then can we 
get Ho Chi Minh to the conference table? 

The answer to both lie in today’s measure 
there of hard, sobering facts—of Vietnam’s 
roadless jungle, marshes and mountains; of 
the enemy’s 30-years’ proven will to fight the 
Japanese, the French and now the Ameri- 
cans; of his also now proven capacity to in- 
crease his troops and firepower in direct pro- 
portion to our increases; of Oriental patience 
and disregard for human life; of proven 
Soviet determination to provide arms to keep 
the U.S. tied down in Vietnam or force us 
to quit; and of Ho Chi Minh’s sworn pledge, 
if hit hard enough, to return to the jungle 
and keep fighting. 

These essential characteristics from the 
long road of experience indicate in chilling 
truth that whatever we do, whatever crush- 
ing muscle we apply against North Vietnam 
there will never be a surrender table; and 
that whatever wisdom or pressure we level 
against Ho Chi Minh, there will never be a 
conference table to end this war. 

Let's face it, our perseverance is founded 
in blindness by continuing to dream such 
dreams, This is not an American Civil War, 
nor a Korean nor does it possess the open 
field fighting characteristics of the Sinai Pe- 
ninsula. We have hit the enemy in Vietnam 
now with more firepower than we used in all 
of World War I in Europe. But the effect is 
something like using aerosol spray cans in a 
swamp to kill mosquitoes. We have assembled 
the most formidable fighting force in the 
world, but it has not been equal to half 
naked natives, and our wisdom has been 
unequal to bridging the huge gulf separating 
the cultures of East and West. It is enough 
to break your heart if you care about the 
Vietnamese, and we do, and we want to 
succeed. 

OUT OF THE WILDERNESS 


Meanwhile, Americans are dying for it and 
so what road now do we take out of the 
wilderness? : 

Many things are being considered by top 
defense and civilian leaders. But within the 
crucial framework of timing, the opportunity 
I think exists this year in South Vietnam for 
what is patently the most important and 
promising change in our direction of all—in 
short, gradual sector by sector transfer of 
total military and civic action responsibility 
to self-determination by the South Viet- 
namese. 

Vietnam has now adopted its own con- 
stitution, elected local government Officials, 
and will in September elect its first president. 
But at this time, it is not the Vietnamese 
who are running Vietnam; it is the American 
who is in effective command of Vietnam’s 
decision-making process. On paper it does 
not work this way, in the broad map brief- 
ings of visiting congressmen it does not 
work this way, and no one wants it to work 
this way, but in practice to get the job done 
we have now abrogated Vietnamese re- 
sponsibility. 

A beginning this September to a final 
phase in Vietnam could come with Ambas- 
sador Bunker and the new Vietnamese presi- 
dent agreeing upon transfer of full military 
and civic action responsibility in each of 
Vietnam's four corps’ provincial areas, one at 
a time, to the best available Vietnamese com- 
bat and civilian units. Simultaneously Amer- 
ican military and civilian people should be 
withdrawn from each corps in turn—leaving 
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only such American technical people with the 
Vietnamese as are necessary for tactical air 
support, supply and so on. 

GIVE VIETNAMESE A CHANCE 


Many of our top people doubt that the 
Vietnamese are ready or able now to handle 
such a responsibility. This doubt, however, is 
itself based on an American yardstick. 

It is mecessary here to ask ourselves 
honestly—can we build a nation by Ameri- 
cans, of Americans and for the Vietnamese 
people? The answer is obvious, but I fear 
we are refusing to face its meaning. 

On our present course in Vietnam we are 
developing in the sheer hugeness of our 
commitment a paternalism which says 
though we have been 14 years on the job, 
that the Vietnamese still cannot stand up 
without us. And thus, as surely as each 
dusk now falls across the rice marshes of 
South Vietnam, we do more and the Viet- 
namese:do less. It is not our fault, nor theirs. 
But no farm boy ever grew to manhood who 
was not given the chance to take the horses 
out to plow alone. 

And even though we may be willing to 
persevere with lives and dollars for another 
10 or 15 years, time works not for our side 
but for the Vietcong. Our combat. sweeps of 
Vietcong areas are like sweeping water with 
@ broom—the water comes rushing right 
back as soon as the broom is removed. We 
use money, machines and Western compas- 
sion by day—the Vietcong terrorize and be- 
head those who collaborate with us by 


night. 
OUR GAP WITH ORIENT 


This is the understood Oriental way. A 
Korean Army company I met had one of its 
men horribly mutilated by the Vietcong. 
Angry, they captured two V.C. men—one 
man they hung up by his heels and skinned 
alive, as his buddy watched. His buddy was 
then set free to go back into the jungle to 
tell his friends. The Korean unit could not 
make contact with the Vieteong for a month 
afterwards. Oriental civic responsibility? An- 
other Korean, convicted of raping a Vietnam- 
ese woman, was shot dead at the inquiry 
by his own commanding officer. This cul- 
tural gap of thousands of years is not going 
to be bridged by one or a hundred years of 
well-meant American intentions in Viet- 
nam. 

I think Uncle Ho underestimates our de- 
termination and maturity, and the success 
of our village security and revolutionary de- 
velopment efforts. But these things will not 
lead to the negotiating table, and sooner or 
later the tides of world problems are going 
to force us, against all of our determination 
in Vietnam, to shift our some- 
where else. It could have started at the Gulf 
ef Agaba—and even as we spend our 
strength half way around the world, re- 
ports sift in that 20,000 tons of new Russian 
arms have recently been delivered to Cuba 
for military operations closer to home. 

Like the old Statue of Liberty play, the 
Soviets are trapping. us into a grinding long 
term involvement on the mainiand of Asia. 
This is the sort of historic mistake from 
which nations. never fully recover—the kind 
Napoleon made when he entered Russia, that 
Hitler made when he attempted the same 
thing—the kind the Athenians made when 
they went to war against Syracuse. Regard- 
less of motives and pride, there are in the 
strategy of conflict some wars which must 
be-avoided because they are fatal. We cannot 
avoid this end by leaning on hamlet develop- 
ment while this enemy can launch main 
force military operations over the roadless 
mountains and jungle trails from North 
Vietnam. 

HOTDOGS AND PANJI STICKS 

We cannot persevere and win in our pres- 
ent course because, out of the vast gulf be- 
tween our and culture, a people 
of Christianity, hot dogs and computers can 
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simply not effectively communicate with a 
land of Buddhism, rice bowls and panji 
sticks. We tell ourselves we can, but to do it 
we are building awesome Little Americas all 
over South Vietnam, complete with air con- 
ditioning, swimming pools and soon, I 
learned, with bowling alleys. Those few 
Americans who stay long enough in Vietnam 
to gain understanding of the complex es- 
sential political base of the land, brilliant 
men such as General Edward Lansdale, their 
lives are an endless succession of efforts to 
teach the book in rice bowls and panji sticks 
to constantly changing American leaders in 
the country. 

For ali of these reasons, the shift of total 
responsibility to the Vietnamese must be 
compressed roughly into a three-year time 
span of this current team of experienced 
Americans, This course we should take in 
Vietnam, regardless of our fear of the risks. 
If the time is not right now; it never will be. 
With it we can probably wrap up our combat 
job in Vietnam safely within three years. 

If we lose in Vietnam, and on our present 
course we will, it will be because we failed 
at the end, in our paternalism and haste to 
get the job done our way and to have faith 
in the South Vietnamese to assume the bur- 
den of responsibility for their own:destiny. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, during 
the week of July 16-22 we are once again 
commemorating the enslavement of peo- 
ples in Europe and Asia under the yoke 
of communism. 

The heart of our efforts against the 
worldwide: threat. of communism is, of 
necessity, concentrated in South Viet- 


nam. But it can never be:stressed enough 


that this is not the only front; and win- 
ning our objectives in Vietnam is im- 
perative to our ultimate aim of support- 
ing the right of every nation to their 
choice of government. 

In the heat of our battle against. fur- 
ther aggression we tend to forget the 
suffering of nations already engulfed by 
communism. Untold thousands have suf- 
fered coercion, persecution, and deporta- 
tion from their homelands in Soviet de- 
nial of their inherent. rights. 

Within their own. world the Commu- 
nists have notoriously coerced smaller 
nations into their fold. Twenty-seven 
years ago, the Soviet Union annexed 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia—former- 
ly free states—by force of arms. Since 
1940 the Baltic States have lost over one- 
fourth of their population through exe- 
cutions and exile to slave labor camps. 
Twenty percent of the present. popula- 
tion is Soviet, not Baltic, so the U.S. S. R. 
can.be assured of at least a token amount 
of support for their occupation. From 
those fortunate enough to escape from 
the horrors of Soviet occupation, there 
are now citizens of our own country who 
recall the fear. Such accounts are not 
merely tools of free-world propaganda, 
but agonizing and tragic memories of in- 
human atrocities committed against in- 
nocent men, women, and children as well 
as anyone who dared oppose the bondage 
of communism imposed by the Soviet 
Union. 

Another tragic. example is the Ukraine, 
granted independence by Lenin in 1918 
only to be overrun ruthlessly by the 
Bolsheviks a short 2 years later. The 
50th anniversary of the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution will be celebrated this fall with 
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great fanfare and the inevitable propa- 
ganda against the “Western imperial- 
ists.” Consistently ignored by the Soviets 
is the self-determined independence of 
almost all former colonies, who are now 
struggling under continuous harassment 
from Communist subversion. 

The captive nations of Hastern Eu- 
rope are now sealed off from the rest 
of the world. They are told of greed and 
corruption in the free world. They are 
told communism will bring a better 
standard of living for all. And they know 
if they voice opposition, they too will face 
execution or exile to Siberia. The threats 
and false promises are a necessary sub- 
stance of communism, because these are 
People who would cherish freedom. Just 
as new nations in other parts of the 
world have no desire to be ruled from 
without, neither do these countries wish 
to be ruled from Moscow, nor should 


nations. 
Asia became the prime target with the 
subjugation of mainland China, now a 
major threat of itself. Those who may 
have. been consoled by political turmoil 
within Red China and her enmity with 
Russia must certainly admit to the con- 
tinuing intentions of Peking to instigate 
uprisings outside China, such as the 
abortive coup 2 years ago in Indonesia. 
A report issued from Peking only last 
week confirmed support of that uprising, 
and Indonesian Communist leaders tak- 
ing refuge in Red China reaffirmed their 
intentions to regroup forces for con- 
tinued guerrilla assaults in Indonesia. 

Even the more stable nations in that 
area are not free from the pressures. 
Laos and Thailand are harassed by Com- 
munist guerrillas; Cambodia is used as a 
sanctuary by Vietcong; even the 12-year- 
old truce between North and South Korea 
can hardly be considered stable. The 
Communist elements are just-as persist- 
ent as ever in their efforts to force more 
of the world into captivity. 

Their persistence is equally ominous 
in this hemisphere, with the primary 
base of operations only 90 miles from 
our own shores. As I pointed out in de- 
tail in this Chamber in April, guerrillas 
trained in Cuba by Soviet personnel are 
infiltrating weak spots in South America 
and are dedicated to bringing those 
countries under Communist. control. 

The picture throughout the world is 
at best hazardous, but it is most grim for 
those countries first engulfed by com- 
munism. Having already endured an in- 
human amount of suffering, they now 
have little or no chance of breaking free 
from the overwhelming power of Russia 
and Red China. But there is no reason 
— believe they are not equally desirous 

„ and as peoples with their 
— heritages: they have every right 
to freedom. 

A basic concept in our foreign policy 
traditionally is recognition. of the right 
to free and independent choice of gov- 
ernment structure. The lives being lost 
and the valiant efforts of our men in 
Vietnam would be difficult, indeed, to 
justify if we did not apply this belief 
equally to nations already suffering the 
captivity of communism. 
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In accordance with this belief, it is 
appropriate that we now reaffirm our 
sympathy and support for the captive 
nations and our desire to rectify the un- 
justice forced upon them. It is a fitting 
time to reassess our foreign policies and 
direct ail possible efforts toward further- 
ance of this goal. Our most effective bar- 
gaining force at present is economic in- 
fluence; and in future consideration of 
any East-West trade expansion, I hope 
the potential will be fully exposed in en- 
deavoring to bring freedom to the cap- 
tive nations. 


THE ANTIRIOT BILL 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
view of the grave conditions in our cities, 
as evidenced most recently by the riots 
in New Jersey, it seems appropriate to 
invite the attention of Congress and the 
Nation to the need for the quick approval 
of a strong antiriot bill designed to pun- 
ish agitators who cross State lines with 
intent to instigate or participate in a 
riot or other acts of civil disobedience. 

The fact that these riots usually run 
for a period of several days leaves little 
doubt they are supported by a sizable 
portion of the community in which they 
occur. Certainly the criminal element 
takes advantage of the strife, but they 
alone could not sustain the disorder in a 
community hostile to their purposes or 
without substantial support of many 
residents of that community. 

Neither this bill, nor any other bill, 
will put an end to these dastardly acts 
by irresponsible and immature citizens 
but it should serve as a tool in that di- 
rection. 

In this country we are faced by an 
armed insurrection supported by a racial 
minority. Destruction of property which 
has taken many years of sweat and sac- 
rifice to establish, and acts of murder, 
will not cease until leaders of this mi- 
nority start acting like they know what 
to do with responsibility once it is given 
them. 

An incisive editorial column on the 
antiriot bill was written recently by 
Frank van der Linden, the esteemed 
news columnist and author, under the 
title of “Dateline Washington,” and ap- 
peared in the July 2, 1967, issue of the 
News and Courier newspaper at Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent the column be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue ANTRIOT BILL 
(By Frank van der Linden) 

WASHINGTON:—A strong federal anti-riot 
bill, to jail and fine agitators who cross 
state lines to stir up violence, is all set to 
breeze through the House about mid-July. 

It will be Congress’ response to a nation- 
wide wave of public anger over the racial 
violence which has erupted in looting, 
burning, shooting, and even deaths in cities 
ranging from Boston and Buffalo to Cincin- 
nati, Dayton, Tampa, and Atlanta. 

Some members predict that not more 
than a couple of dozen Congressmen will 


dare to vote against the bill which is aimed 
at firebrands like Stokely Carmichael, the 
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noisy Black Power” advocate whose speeches 
in many cities have been followed by riots. 


MAXIMUM PENALTY 


The bill would impose a maximum penalty 
of five years in jail or a $10,000 fine, or 
both, upon persons convicted of traveling 
across state lines or using such interstate 
facilities as the mall and telephone systems, 
with intent to incite a riot. 

Depite public demands that Congress “do 
something” about riots, bills to this effect 
were gathering dust all this year in the 
House Judiciary Committee because they 
were opposed by Chairman Emanuel Celler, 
D-NY, and by the Johnson administration. 

Celler's committee finally acted a few days 
ago, only after being prodded by House 
Rules Committee Chairman William Colmer, 
veteran Mississippi Democrat. 

Colmer told Celler, in so many words, “If 
you don’t bring out this anti-riot bill, I 
will.” 

The Mississippian had the power to hold 
hearings on his own and push the bill to 
the floor. On the very day his hearings were 
to start, the Judiciary Commitee popped 
out the bill. 

“Manny Celler saw the handwriting on 
the wall,” Republican Congressman Albert 
W. Watson of South Carolina said. 


RIDER TO BILL 


Earlier, the foxy Manny“ had a subcom- 
mittee tack onto the very popular anti- 
riot bill a civil rights rider“ very much 
desired by the Johnson administration and 
Negro lobby groups. That would impose 
stiff penalties upon persons convicted of 
forcibly interfering with Negroes exercising 
their rights—such as voting, attending 
school, applying for jobs, federal jury serv- 
ice, using desegregated public facilities and 
the like. 

Opponents contended the Celler “rider” 
would make federal offenses out of a lot of 
ordinarily local crimes. For instance, a white 
man accused of striking one of Dr. Martin 
Luther King’s demonstrators in a fist fight 
could be jailed for up to ten years “if injury 
resulted,” under terms of this bill. 

If death resulted from the incident, the 
maximum penalty would rise to life im- 
prisonment. 

Colmer complained that Celler was trying 
to make Southerners swallow a civil rights 
bill as the price of the anti-riot measure and 
vowed that Manny“ wouldn't get away with 
it. 

Under Colmer's pressure, Celler reluctantly 
split the two bills apart and reported them 
separately. He said House Majority Leader 
Carl Albert, D-Okla., had an agreement to 
move the civil rights bill through the Rules 
Committee and onto the floor soon after ap- 
proval of the riot control measure. 

Any attempt to tie them together again 
on the floor will run into a flerce fight, 

The civil rights measure could be blocked 
by a Senate filibuster like the one which 
killed the Johnson administration’s 1966 
civil rights omnibus bill, 

Sponsored by Florida Republican William 
Cramer, the anti-riot measure was tacked 
onto that legislation in the House by a 389 
to 25 majority. 

All six of the South Carolina House mem- 
bers strongly favor the anti-riot bill. 

Greenville Democrat Robert Ashmore 
played a role in the Judiciary Committee, in 
having the measure approved without the 
civil rights “rider” proposed by Celler. 


PASSAGE EXPECTED 


“I expect the anti-riot bill to be passed by 
the House without amendment,” Ashmore 
said, He expressed the hope that it would 
curb Stokely Carmichael who, in Ashmore’s 
words, “goes around stirring up riots and 
leaves a trail behind like a skunk.” 

Charleston Democrat L. Mendel Rivers 
said “We can thank Colmer for forcing Celler 
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to report the anti-riot bill. He just told 
Celler how ‘the horse ate the cabbage,’—in 
other words, that he was not going to let 
Celler befuddle the clear-cut riot issue and 
embarrass the Southerners with a civil rights 
‘rider.’ He put the monkey on Manny’s back 
and Manny responded.” 

Rivers said he was also glad to see that 
“President Johnson finally woke up” and 
denounced flag-burners and anti-Vietnam 
agitators in a recent Baltimore speech. 


DEATH OF SAM STERN, FARGO, 
N. DAK. 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, the July 
1967 issue of the Elks magazine contains 
an editorial which pays tribute to some 
of the contributions which Sam Stern, 
of Fargo, N. Dak., left. Mr. Stern died 
recently, but his work particularly on be- 
half of handicapped people will be re- 
membered. He will also have a firm place 
in the memory of the Elks, through his 
work at local, State, and National levels. 
Iwish to share with Senators the tribute 
paid to Sam Stern, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Past GRAND EXALTED RULER SAM STERN 


Sam Stern, who was Grand Exalted Ruler 
in 1952-1953, died May 20, 1967, in the Kahler 
Hotel, Rochester, Minn., at the age of 79. 

The Fargo, N.D., banker and merchant had 
been a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Elks National Foundation since 1953. 
He was known for his work on behalf of the 
physically handicapped. 

He was born Feb. 11, 1888, in Fargo. In 
1909, he received a bachelor of laws degree 
from the University of Minnesota; he prac- 
ticed law only a short period before entering 
business with his father. At the time of his 
death, he was president of the Alexander 
Stern & Co. department store in Fargo and 
a director of the Dakota National Bank of 
Fargo. 

A 1910 initiate of Fargo Lodge, Brother 
Stern was elected Exalted Ruler 14 years later 
and served as Chairman of the lodge Trustees 
for a number of years. He was chosen Presi- 
dent of the North Dakota Elks Assn. in 1927 
and appointed District Deputy Grand Exalted 
Ruler for North Dakota the next year. He 
served two additional terms as State Presi- 
dent, from 1941 through 1943. 

He was a founder of the North Dakota 
State Elks Crippled Children’s Committee 
and served as its chairman for a number of 
years. 

When the North Dakota State Crippled 
Children’s Commission was organized in 1941, 
Brother Stern was appointed its chairman by 
the governor. He held the post under two suc- 
cessive governors. He also helped organize 
Camp Grassick, a summer camp owned by 
the North Dakota Elks Assn, and offering 
physical and speech therapy to youngsters, 
and served as state chairman for the then 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 

Brother Stern had served on the Grand 
Lodge Good of the Order Committee, the 
State Associations Committee, and the Lodge 
Activities Committee before being elected to 
the Board of Grand Trustees in 1944. He 
served on the board through 1950-1951. 
when he was Chairman. He was elected Grand 
Exalted Ruler in 1952. 

Among those who attended the services 
were GER. Raymond ©. Dodson, P.G.E.R.s 
George I, Hall, Lee A. Donaldson, and R. 
Leonard Bush, and Nelson E. W. Stuart, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Elks National Foun- 
dation, Interment was at Riverside Cemetary, 
Fargo, 
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Brother Stern is survived by his brother, 
Edward. 


LONG-DISTANCE [RUNNING RE- 
STORES HEART VICTIM TO VIET- 
NAM FLYING STATUS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one of 
the most impressive demonstrations of 
effective patriotism I have ever heard 
was achieved earlier this year by Capt. 
Arthur Yarrington. 

Captain Yarrington was called on No- 
vember 30, 1964, his 31st birthday, for 
a combat readiness examination. An 
electrocardiogram told the doctors that 
his coronary arteries had failed him. He 
was diagnosed as suffering from myocar- 
dial ischemia. 

He was not only denied the opportunity 
he yearned for —to go to Vietnam as a 
fighter pilot; he was grounded and trans- 
fered to communications. 

Captain Yarrington was so determined 
to serve his country in Vietnam that he 
underwent one of the most remarkable 
conditioning programs in medical 
history. 

Captain Yarrington first began vigor- 
ous daily walks, gradually increasing the 
length and speed of his walking until 
he was walking 5 miles and doing it in 
1 hour. 

Yarrington was then examined and 
told that while his heart had recovered 
well, he had one chance in a million of 
ever winning a waiver that would qualify 
him to fly as & fighter pilot in Vietnam. 

Captain Yarrington decided to make 
the best of that one-in-a-million chance. 

So he ran. At first it was 3 minutes’ 
running and 3 minutes’ walking, plus 
body calisthenics and a low cholesterol 
diet. Then he lengthened his running to 
15 miles daily. At first, that 15 miles took 
2% grueling hours. Then he gradually 
developed his capacity so that he worked 
his time down to 15 miles in an hour 
and 50 minutes. 

Mr. President, as one who runs several 
miles every day, I can testify that the 
kind of routine Captain Yarrington de- 
veloped never becomes easy or pleasant. 
It is tough, painful, exhausting work. 
Moreover, it is one thing to do this to 
improve one’s health, vitality, or 
longevity 


But Captain Yarrington was doing it so 
that he could serve his country in what 
all of us recognize as one of the most 
dangerous jobs in the world. After 6 
months of this running routine, Yarring- 
ton went back for another examination. 

Maj. Kenneth Cooper, the space sur- 
geon who examined him, is a brilliant 
expert on physical fitness. He declared 
after examining Yarrington that he not 
only had recovered fully and completely, 
but that he was actually in the best phys- 
ical condition of anyone he had ever 
examined. 

But the Air Force still rejected him. 

Yet Yarrington kept at it. To demon- 
strate his fitness he ran 25% miles in 
about 4 hours, and with another report 
from Dr. Cooper appealed his rejec- 
tion. He was rejected again. 

Then Dr. Cooper came up with a dra- 
matic medical illustration of Yarring- 
ton’s heart. He showed Yarrington’s 
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heart in an X-ray movie, proving that 
Yarrington’s heart was sound, regular, 
and undamaged. 

This angiogram was submitted with 
a third appeal. The appeal came back 
approved, and Captain Yarrington 
achieved his goal. He was approved for 
combat flying in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, this amazing persist- 
ence, this determination not to give up, 
and to submit to the most grueling, pain- 
ful regimen, day after day and month 
after month, during which this man ran 
more than 5,000 miles, is to me a mar- 
velous demonstration of true patriotism. 

What an example Captain Yarrington 
has given for other young Americans to 
serve in what has become the most 
vehemently questioned and controversial 
war in our history. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle describing the Yarrington saga of 
running to flying status, published in the 
Air Force Times of April 16, 1967, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Heart Victim Runs Way Back To FLYING 

Hq AFCS, Scorr AFB, Inu.—Capt. Arthur 
Yarrington has run all the way back from.a 
serious cardiac condition—an estimated 5000 
miles. 

A medical report issued in the late 1964 
plucked him from a fighter plane cockpit 
and branded him grounded.“ It came after 
he volunteered to fly in Vietnam. 

Today Captain Yarrington is back on fly- 
ing status. The cardiac indictment has been 
erased from his medical records, The fight 
back was a long, arduous one, almost entirely 
based on physiotherapy—in this case, 


Captain Yarrington, in a medically super- 
vised program, ran daily—up to 25 miles at 
a session. The conditioning hardened him 
and developed his heart to the point where 
flight surgeons could find nothing irregular. 
They said his physical fitness exceeded 99 
percent of the Air Force male population. 

He may be the first pilot.restored to flying 
status after being classed as a cardiac case. 

After the grounding order it was decided 
to retrain him in communications. He was 
sent to school for 43 weeks, then was as- 
signed to Communications Service head- 
quarters at Scott where he is serving as a 
requirements officer in the office of the DCS/ 
Programs and Requirements. 

His days as a communications officer now 
may be ending. His request for combat duty 
in Vietnam as a fighter pilot has been re- 
submitted. 

On Nov. 30, 1964, his 31st birthday, Yar- 
rington was called for a combat readiness 
medical examination. An electrocardiogram 
told the medics that his coronary arteries 
had failed him. They diagnosed it as myo- 
cardial ischemia. 

Searching for aid, Yarrington heard of the 
work Maj. Kenneth H. Cooper, a space sur- 
geon and a cardiologist, was doing with the 
astronauts at Lackland. 

Doctor Cooper indicated interest but could 
not see Yarrington for four months. In the 
meantime, the doctor told Yarrington to 
“walk.” 

The grounded pilot began walking. At 
first it was a daily 20-minute brisk walk. 
After two weeks, it went to 30 minutes. In 
the four months he waited for the appoint- 
ment with Dr. Cooper, Yarrington increased 
the pace until he covered five miles in an 
hour, 

After exhaustive tests, Major Cooper told 
Yarrington his chances were “one in a mil- 
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lion” to regain fiying status, but that he 
strongly believed Yarrington was capable of 
complete rehabilitation. Dr. Cooper outlined 
a laborious running program for Yarrington. 

“I was determined to rehabilitate or kill 
myself trying,” Yarr said, 

So he ran. At first it was three minutes 
running and three minutes walking. He also 
went through daily body calisthenics and 
followed a low cholesterol diet. As his body 
responded to the increased physical activity, 
Yarrington gradually lengthened his daily 
runs to 15 miles. The 15 miles required 21, 
hours but was gradually reduced to an hour 
and 50 minutes. 

After six months, Yarrington returned to 
Dr. Cooper for examination. The space sur- 
geon could find nothing wrong. The ex-pilot 
was in better condition than anyone he ever 
examined, Dr. Cooper said. 

However, despite the doctor’s rating, Yar- 
rington’s bid for flying status was rejected. 

A dramatic physical demonstration was 
needed to illustrate vividly the recovery 
Yarrington realized. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Cooper, Yarring- 
ton set his sights on competing in the gruel- 
ling 26-mile Boston Marathon race. Unfor- 
tunately, an infected foot caused a halt of 
the program and the idea was dropped. 

Yarrington raced against himself on a 
1% -mile track. He completed 2514 miles in 
about four hours. This feat was documented 
by four Air Force officers and together with 
another favorable progress report by Dr. 
Cooper, served as the basis for the second 
appeal. It, too, was rejected. 

Doctor Cooper then came up with an idea 
for an impressive medical illustration, an 
X-ray movie of Yarrington's heart under a 
variety of tests. The provided in- 
disputable evidence that Yarrington’s heart 
was sound, regular, and undamaged. 

The angiogram was submitted with a third 
appeal which was strengthened with the 
suggestion that Yarrington submit to a 
special medical exam annually. 

The appeal came back “waiver approved.” 

Yarrington now is flying a U-3A at Scott 
to retain that status until his orders come 
through for assignment to Vietnam as a 
fighter pilot. 

That's the job I was trained to do,” the 
Captain comments confidently. 


THE WORLD’S TROUBLE SPOTS— 
ADDRESS BY GERALD W. FRANK 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, Mr. 
Gerald W. Frank, a consultant member 
of my staff, recently made a factfinding 
trip for me, at his own expense, to some 
of the world’s “trouble spots.” He gave 
an account of his globe-circling trip to 
pp Salem, Oreg., Rotary Club. on June 

Mr. Frank is an eminent business and 
community leader in Oregon and is cur- 
rently president of the Salem Area 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Because of the helpful insights and 
observations. recorded by Mr. Frank in 
his report, I ask unanimous consent that 
his report be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS PRESENTED BY GERALD W. FRANK, 
PRESIDENT, SALEM AREA CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, BEFORE THE SALEM ROTARY CLUB, 
SACEM, OREG., JUNE 14, 1967 
A very astute man, a member of the Na- 

tional Constituent Assembly in South Viet- 

nam and a current candidate for Vice Pres- 
ident of that country. Dr. Phan Quang 

Dan, told me in a visit with him in Saigon 
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several weeks ago that in his opinion his 
country today is “breathing with an Ameri- 
can iron lung.” 

After my recent journey, I am of the 
opinion that “American iron lungs” may 
soon be needed in many other troubled spots 
around the globe. 

I have just returned from around the 
world—not in eighty days, but in half that 
time—on an information-gathering mission 
for Senator Mark Hatfield. I visited some six- 
teen nations in Europe, the Middle East, 
and the Far East, where my mission was to 
talk with political, financial, military, and 
business leaders of those nations and with 
our own Foreign Service officers, as well as 
with Peace Corps personnel in four countries. 
It was the most instructive, the most stimu- 
lating, but the most sobering and frustrat- 
ing, six weeks that I have ever experienced, 

How do you describe forty thousand miles 
of travel, dozens of conferences and hours of 
discussions, and thousands of visual impres- 
sions in the short period that’s allotted to 
me? 

Yes, there were times for especlally-inter- 
esting sidelights, such as the visit to the 
British Military Station right on the border 
between Hong Kong and Red China. It hap- 
pened to be the last mule outfit in the Brit- 
ish Army. 

And there was the visit to the Blue Mosque 
in Turkey, and to see Old Cairo, and the visit 
inside the Pyramids, and a ride on a Russian 
airliner from Cyprus to Cairo. There was a 
chance to visit the famous Vienna Riding 
School, and also to hear the great Boys’ 
Choir and the Viennese State Opera; a trip 
through the Galilee area, and through Jeru- 
salem; and then there were the visits to the 
great market places and bazaars of Istanbul 
and Teheran and Cairo, where an old retailer 
just couldn't help but be interested in the 
way they conducted their business. 

I want to make one point crystal clear. 
I am no foreign relations or political history 
or military science professional. One has a 
temptation to sound like an expert—someone 
with all the right“ answers—after an adven- 
ture and an assignment like this. It’s im- 
possible and unrealistic to think that in 48 
or 72 hours you know it all, but I do think 
that you pick up certain impressions, and 
you do get an idea of the health and the 
problems and the future prospects of the 
country. 

A doctor can tell a lot about your health 
just by looking at you and asking a few ques- 
tions if you're not well, and I can remember, 
having been in the retail profession for a long 
time, that I felt I was able just to walk into 
a store and look around and smell a little bit, 
and I could tell a good deal about the kind of 
operation of that store. So can a traveler, if 
he keeps his eyes and ears open as he visits 
new places, sees new things, and talks to a 
variety of people. 

United States industry has invested over 
44 billion dollars in foreign operations, and 
the rate of increase yearly in direct invest- 
ment abroad has outstripped the rate of in- 
crease in domestic investment for the past 
seven years. 

In talking about world stability, it is im- 
portant to remember the size of U.S. invest- 
ments abroad and the problems created by 
American businesses and American personnel 
overseas, because this has a very profound 
effect upon our political and military de- 
cisions. 

There are today, in my opinion, a multi- 
tude of serious—yes, very serious—simmer- 
ing and exploding conflicts and problems 
around the globe—not just in the sixteen 
nations that I visited—and the repercussions 
from these troubled spots are felt through- 
out the entire world. 

First, there was the military take-over in 
Greece—not too surprising, because the un- 
rest in this country has been very apparent. 
The Greeks, as you know. have a history of 
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being very unstable politically. The old story 
goes that if you have two Greeks together, 
you have three political parties. 

Greece has been facing severe problems: 
An agricultural program em Joying 50% of 
the population, yet producing only 25% of 
the gross national product; a lack of a capital 
market; an antiquated educational system; 
an ineffective Civil Service program; and a 
large deficit in foreign trade. 

Then the problems in Cyprus between the 


Greek Cypriots and the Turk Cypriots, with 


United Nations forces in full position there 
and the two groups cut off from intercourse 
between each other. 

I visited with a Turk lawyer—an elected 
member of Parliament—who had not been 
able to take his seat, because for over three 
years he and his family had been confined 
to a twelve-block area in his zone. 

Next there was the tense situation in the 
Middle East between the Arabs and the 
Israelis. 

Then there are the difficulties in Pakistan 
and India over 3 

And on into Hong Kong, where there was 
Communist-inspired rioting and a great déal 
of unrest, with curfews and police action. 

Next stop—the shooting war in Vietnam. 

And finally—the terrorist “Huk” activities 
in the Philippines. 

To draw an analogy which is admittedly 
farfetched, but which does perhaps the best 
job of trying to describe the total impres- 
sion, it seems to me that our country could 
be compared to a beautiful, wealthy movie 
star who kas worked herself up to the very 
pinnacle of her stardom after many rough 
episodes and a great deal of time and effort. 

Some people will say that she isn’t really 
ready for stardom—that she’s too young, too 
inexperienced, that she hasn’t been schooled 
properly—and perhaps this is the way that 
some of our friends around the world look 
at us. 

Going on a mission such as this, under 
the auspices of a person of the stature of 
Senator Hatfield, meant that doors were 
opened for me everywhere, from heads of 
state down, and I did have the opportunity, 
I feel, to get a well-rounded impression from 
these discussions, 

One of the most stimulating individuals 
with whom I spent some time was Dr. Alfred 
Schaefer, who is the Chairman of the Board 
of the Union Bank of Switzerland—probably 
the most important financial figure in 
Europe. 

He said to me that: “Perhaps today your 
country is not ready for leadership because 
of the lack of experience that your people 
have had in this area compared with what 
the British have been through. Still, be that 
as it may, you are thrust into this position 
of responsibility, and the rest of the world 
is looking towards your country for leader- 
ship.“ 

His view. I think, was reflected by others, 
particularly those in Europe who have a 
broad picture of current problems. 

Because of her position, this beautiful 
movie star is now besieged by all around her 
for attention and for gifts and for help, and 
I think this relates to our position today— 
that those in Europe feel that America is 
looking too much towards Asia, and is too 
involved in the Vietnamese situation and 
not paying enough attention to the needs 
in their area. 

But.the farther East you go, and the closer 
you get to Vietnam, the stronger is the feel- 
ing amongst those nations that theirs is the 
most important area of concern. 

There is a good deal of feeling in some 
countries about our cutting various foreign 
aid programs. For example, in Iran, our Am- 
bassador there was very critical of what he 
called our “instant withdrawal.” 

Here is a country where we have invested 
over one billion 500 million dollars in aid 
over the past few years. We have suddenly 
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stopped aid here altogether. We have had 
many American specialists in this area—ex- 
perts helping the Iranians with airport con- 
struction and traffic control, building roads 
and highways. These people are expensive to 
pay in comparison with their Iranian coun- 
terparts. 

But the important point here is that in 
the void created by the withdrawal of our 
people, the Russians have stepped in and 
have provided these specialists. Then these 
men have of course recommended, in turn, 
Russian equipment and methods. The Ira- 
nians certainly would rather have our equip- 
ment and our personnel, but we have made 
it difficult and too expensive for them, We're 
charging 6% interest; the Russians are ask- 
ing 214%. 

Where do you draw the line? The needs 
are great ‘most everywhere. 

This engaging and talented star can’t be 
everywhere for personal appearances, of 
course. But it looks as if she might be asked 
to appear in many new spots, However, at 
present she is, of course, being pushed for 
appearances in one area—Vietnam. 

Some people, like the Shah of Iran, feel 
that because of our involvement in Vietnam 
we may not be available for help in other 
areas such as his country, and this of course 
means that his military posture must be 
altered. 

Today we're committed in Vietnam to near- 
ly a half-million troops. We’re dropping 3,000 
tons of bombs a day. We are spending, de- 
pending on what kind of arithmetic you want 
to accept, 2½ to 5 billion dollars a month in 
Vietnam. It’s costing us just about as much 
as World War II, and if the casualty rate 
continues as it is at the moment, by the end 
of this year, we will have over 100,000 Ameri- 
cans killed and wounded. 

I don’t come back with any magic sug- 
gestions or any new theories of what we can 
do to try to settle the Vietnam situation. As 
a matter of fact, in talking with dozens and 
dozens of individuals throughout this coun- 
try and throughout the world, none of them 
have any answers either, but there is one 
thing that is certain: We do have a superb 
fighting force in Vietnam. Our GJI.’s and 
their officers are the very best—the cream of 
the crop. They’re doing everything they can, 
under the most difficult conditions. 
Something must be done, some tools must 
be used, some program must be put forth, 
to allow us to reach an honorable solution 
to this conflict. In your own family, if you 
had an argument, you would try to settle it 
by discussions across the breakfast table; in 
your own business, if you had labor prob- 
lems, you would try to settle them by talking 
across the table. 

It seems to me that the same thing must 
be tried in Vietnam. Some way, somehow, 
we must bring all elements who are at war 
in this area together, across the table, just 
to begin shirtsleeve discussions, perhaps on 
the smallest items, that then could develop 
into a full-scale peace conference. 

As one very keen man observed: Perhaps 
you Americans are like a surgeon; it was 
necessary for you to come in and out out 
the sore and get rid of the major infection, 
but now that it is out, it is up to the in- 
dividual to build up the antibodies of re- 

and renewal of energy.“ He likened 
this to Vietnam, where the South Vietnamese 
themselves must be more involved and pro- 
vide more of the strength and the material 
to build up their own defense against their 
enemy. 

This is a difficult war for us, because it is 
being fought with guerrilla tactics, and we 
are not trained for that kind of operation. 
We are fighting in and trying to control the 
cities, where roads, hospitals, schools, and 
other services are needed. Our adversaries 
are in the country and in the brush, where 
we are having a most difficult time trying 
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to flush them out. Many feel that the more 
we bomb, the more we scatter them. 

It is discouraging to find such a divergence 
of opinion, throughout the world and even 
here at home, on what our national inter- 
ests are in Vietnam. 

At the conclusion of my trip I was invited 
by the Navy Department to attend the Naval 
War College Global Strategy Conference in 
Newport, Rhode Island. I spent three days 
there in company with 45 of our highest- 
ranking military officers and a group of civil- 
ians and senior reserve officers, and we dis- 
cussed and threw around this very same 
problem, Even they could not answer the 
question concerning our national interests 
in Vietnam, and how we are going to win or 
conclude this tragic involvement. 

This is not the only problem area facing 
us. 
Today our country has formal commit- 
ments to defend at least 43 specific nations 
in what appears to be a highly-unstable 
world. Even the very highest officials of our 
country are unable to say exactly how many 
nations are covered by all the various Amer- 
ican commitments. Some of these commit- 
ments grow from regional treaties and alli- 
ances, and some are bilateral defense 
agreements with another nation. 

This wealthy and prominent star has to 
make sure that others understand her. This 
is not so easily done, 

In the Philippines I had a discussion with 
General Carlos Romulo, who today is Presi- 
dent of the Philippine University and Direc- 
tor of Education for that country—and one 
of the great Generals of all time. 

He made the very strong point that some 
of the world leaders do not understand us, 
that Khrushchev did, but Mao and Nasser do 
not. Perhaps these people, then, are mak- 
ing decisions and performing acts without 
fully understanding what the repercussions 
might be in our country. 

And this prominent star has to be careful 
now about what she says, and what she does, 
and to whom she makes certain statements, 
because of the likelihood of misunderstand- 
ing 


For example, in the Pakistan-India situa- 
tion we recently announced a program where 
we will make available replacement parts for 
non-lethal military gear. These parts are 
available to both Pakistan and to India, but 
the important thing to remember is that the 
Pakistan war machine today is practically 
all American-equipped, and the India war 
machine is equipped mostly with hardware 
from the East. 

There is great feeling today that we are 
discriminating against India in favor of 
Pakistan because of our pronouncement that 
these replacement parts are available. 

Those who I talked with in Egypt who are 
close to the government say that Nasser has 
absolutely no opposition in his country; that 
his OIA, or FBI, or Secret Service, or what- 
ever you want to call it, is probably the most 
potent and the most powerful in all the 
world. They know exactly where you are and 
who you're talking to, and anyone who is seen 
talking with an American is questioned af- 
terwards as to just what the conversation 
was about. 

In any case, Nasser doesn’t understand 
the American system. He reads the American 
papers and magazines very carefully. If he 
sees one word that is uttered by one of our 
people that is unfriendly toward him, he 
then feels that this is the attitude of the 
entire nation. 

Our star has to understand that not ev- 
eryone really wants to see her stay on top, 
and not everyone understands what her mo- 
tivations are; they don’t comprehend what 
her problems are. 

The man in the street in Europe does not 
understand why this great nation, the most 
powerful military and economic force in all 
the world, is taking so long to win a war with 
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a third-rate country in a guerilla territory. 
In the Communist countries that I visited 
(Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia), 
they don't understand our methods of pro- 
cedures. 

For example, the Time-Life people took a 
group of business leaders, including Keith 
Funston, the head of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and Henry Ford, and others of that 
caliber, on a tour through the Iron Curtain 
countries, and they were so impressed in 
those areas with the need for American help 
and American expertise that they announced 
in Czechoslovakia that they would offer some 
jobs to citizens of that country, to work in 
our factories and plants in America. This 
received great publicity in the Czech press. 

Then when these leaders came back home, 
these offers were withdrawn because of pres- 
sure from the workers in their own fac- 
tories. 

Well, this is hard to explain, and has been 
very embarrassing for our people in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

It’s very obvious that this great star must 
spend time and money to help others—those 
who want and need American know-how. 
And I come back thoroughly convinced that 
there are some tools available—small tools, 
indeed, but still we are seeing a start. 

One tool that I strongly support is the 
Peace Corps. I had the opportunity to visit 
with personnel of our Peace Corps in Turkey, 
in Iran, in India, and in the Philippines. 
Individuals were brought in from the field, 
and we spent hours discussing the program, 
what they were doing, and how they felt they 
were contributing in helping the people of 
those countries improve their lot. 

The one basic problem is a stomach prob- 
lem, because hungry people today are those 
who are most susceptible to Communism. 

I don’t think that there are hundreds of 
thousands or millions of individuals who 
want to live under the Communist philos- 
ophy, but they are accepting it today because 
they have no alternative; they have no al- 
ternative to feed an empty stomach. The 
danger today is not in the masses of indi- 
viduals with Communist leanings, but in a 
few unscrupulous and militant leaders who 
are preying on those who are hungry and 
who are susceptible to any kind of leader- 
ship that provides them with something to 
eat. 

The Peace Corps today has over 12,000 
men and women—the cream of young Amer- 
ica—involved in some 52 countries. They are 
teaching new methods for making land pro- 
duce more, showing how to use new equip- 
ment, training teachers. I think that we in 
Oregon should be very proud of our contribu- 
tion, for per capita, we have the second high- 
est number of volunteers in the Nation. 

I was impressed with the leadership of the 
Peace Corps movement—top people, who we'd 
be proud to have in any of our businesses. 

I would like to see the expansion of this 
program, along with such other activities as 
the International Executive Service Corps, 
These are men who have occupied important 
positions in their firms and are now retired, 
and who are working to set up new flour 
mills, to organize airlines, to show how to 
harvest forests, in underdeveloped countries. 
This is the kind of program where we are 
truly getting our message across on a peo- 
ple-to-people—yes, an eyeball-to-eyeball— 
basis. 

You add to this—the International Execu- 
tive Service Corps and the Peace Corps— 
Student Exchanges (working both ways), and 
I think that you have the beginnings of the 
type of program that in the long term will be 
far more effective than the use of give-away 
funds or military hardware. 

Our star must train and help others, show- 
ing them how they can help themselves. 
However, we can’t begin to think that other 
nations are going to want to, or be able to, 
live the same way that we do. 
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The customs and traditions of some of 
these countries hardly seem compatible with 
the Twentieth Century. 

For example, in India I ran across an ad 
in the Indian papers—a matrimonial ad, 
for in this country today, as you know, most 
of the marriages are still arranged. This ad 
read as follows: “A good charactered, 
homely, well-educated, well-cultured, high 
social-standing spinster, employed, holding 
a good position, owning own house and 
property, invites matrimonial correspond- 
ence from good-charactered, homely, high 
school-standing bachelor-widower, without 
encumbrances, aged 37 to 47; officers, engi- 
neers, businessmen preferred.” 

I think that of all the nations I visited 
perhaps the most vivid impression was the 
situation in India, where the poverty and 
the disease and the overcrowding is almost 
too staggering to comprehend. 

I saw areas in Calcutta that are the most 
densely-populated in the world—with peo- 
ple living and dying in the streets: children 
lying on the sidewalks, half dead, diseased, 
and abandoned, with animals and manure 
and all of the filth and garbage around 
them. It is almost impossible to describe— 
something that you have to see first-hand 
to believe. I saw an area in Calcutta where 
over 500 people use one sanitary facility, if 
you want to call it a “facility.” It was 
cleaned once a week, and the smell and the 
filth was just indescribable. 

Well, some of our people recognize these 
problems, and they're trying to do some- 
thing about helping these people solve them. 
A plan that our people have helped develop 
for Metropolitan Calcutta looks ahead some 
twenty years, when twelve to thirteen mil- 
lion people will be living in the 490-square- 
mile area of the present Calcutta Metro- 
politan district. This is almost double the 
present population. Jobs will have to be made 
available for over 3½ million workers in the 
next nine years. 

Additional hospital beds for over 22 thou- 
sand patients must be provided. In the Cal- 
cutta area, the region which now comprises 
about 150 million people is expected to 
absorb over eight million more people by 
1986. 

Here is a real stomach problem; here are 
real food problems; and here is where our 
people have been and must continue to be 
of help. 

In looking at the situation in India and 
in the Philippines, where there are today 
democratic forms of government, it is the 
impression of many that the danger is not 
so much from the left but from the right. 
The next few years are very crucial ones for 
both of these nations. 

The problems in the Philippines are very 
deep, and one of the most serious ones is 
the fact that the young generation there has 
developed a very nationalistic feeling. This 
exerts itself in a dislike and distrust of 
Americans, particularly in the economic 
fiber of the country. 

There is also a lack of national identity in 
the country, and this is compounded by the 
communications problem. There are some 87 
different languages in use, and there are in- 
tense loyalties on the part of each language- 
speaking area. There is a lack of respect for 
law and order, and corruption and disillu- 
sionment are perpetuated at almost all levels 
of society. The Huks are terrorizing areas 
throughout the country. 

There is a lack of community responsibil- 
ity, and many Philippinos tend to think with 
humane concern only of those within their 
immediate circle, They are indifferent about 
the fate of the others. There are also serious 
health and sanitation problems, and serious 
educational needs, too. There is a lack of 
vocational orientation and training, and this 
is an area where our Peace Corps is doing 
great work. 

In the agricultural field, the primary prob- 
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lem is food production—ways of increasing 
such production to meet the national needs. 
The rice farmer today does little more than 
grow enough rice to feed his immediate fam- 
lly and relatives, and the growing population 
explosion there accentuates the need to in- 
crease agricultural productivity. How much 
sense does it make for a country such as 
the Philippines to be importing their major 
food needs, which they presently have to do? 

Well, then, the situation that our star faces 
is a very difficult one, and a very serious one, 
and the problems seem to be magnified daily. 

The situation in the Middle East, between 
Israel and Egypt, is critical. During my time 
there I did a visit to the border areas, where 
there was great tension even at that period. 

The basic problem there dwells around the 
1,200,000 Arabs who used to live in Palestine 
and who now (with their families) are out- 
side in the border areas. They look daily with 
envious eyes on their former home ground; 
they are militant and unhappy about their 
present plight. 

The problem is magnified by Nasser, who 
feels that he must speak loudly to make sure 
that he continues to.claim the leadership of 
the Arab world. 

It is my feeling that here is a problem 
that’s not going to be solved easily or quick- 
ly—a very deep conflict, because, in my opin- 
ion, the Arab world will not accept a Jew- 
ish state in its midst. 

The problems in Cyprus are also very in- 
tense, and as I mentioned, the two armed 
camps there have no intercourse whatsoever. 
What they call a “dialogue” to try to settle 
their problems is going on far away in 
Athens, and in Istanbul. 

I talked with Glafcos Clerides in Nicosia— 
he is the second man to Archbishop Mikarios. 
He felt that a personal type of confrontation 
must be initiated, with Greeks and Turks 
sitting down themselves to begin to resolve 
their own problems across the conference 
table right m Nicosia, 

And then we have to look at the situation 
in Hong Kong, which is extremely tense. 
There were riots in the streets and curfews 
during the time I was there. 

It's hard to understand why Peking wants 
to stir up trouble in Hong Kong—and cer- 
tainly the riots there were Red Communist- 
inspired—because today Hong Kong serves 
as the eyes and ears of the East in the West. 
Also, Communist China is getting nearly 750 
million dollars a year out of this area. 

Hong Kong used to be a labor-intensive 


have been poured into this area for new cap- 
ital machtnery. But now, because of the 
problems, it is felt that Hong Kong will not 
attract additional capital, and this is of great 
concern. Also, of course, a slackening of the 
tourist business is certain to take place. 

So all of these problems together mean 
that we have a grave situation confronting 
us. I come back feeling not encouraged, but 
depressed. I'm afraid that the possibility of 
World War III is too close for comfort. 

The thinking people around the world— 
people like Abba Iban, the Foreign Minister 
in Israel; Remé Georgé, the Senior United 
Nations Representative in Cyprus; and 
others—say the same thing: That you can- 
not bargain with the Communists; they 
don’t understand what the word means. 

But what we have to do, as I mentioned, 
is exert every bit of power that we can to 
bring all those involved in these struggles 
to personal confrontations. Hopefully, we 
can do this, but we have to make sure that 
we do not allow ourselves to fall prey to what 
the Communists obviously want. 

They want to spread our forces; they want 
to dilute our military and our financial and 
our economic and our political strength in 
spots all over the globe. I don’t feel that we, 
in the prominent position that we have, can 
allow ourselves to be so weakened. 
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There is a Chinese proverb that I heard 
on thts trip that says: “One who steals a little 
is a thief. One who steals a little bit more is 
a robber. And one who steals a nation is a 

0 


I don't think that we want to see any more 
kingdoms established in our time. 

We are living today m a world of bellies 
empty of food and hearts full of hate. Our 
job is to help fill the former with our ma- 
terial blessings and the latter with our spir- 
itual blessings. 


OUR AMBASSADOR TO AUSTRALIA, 
EDWARD CLARK, DISCUSSES 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT IN AUS- 
TRALIA 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
our Ambassador to Australia, Hon. Ed- 
ward Clark, is a man who is delighting 
in interpreting and relating the ideas of 
the Americans and the Australians to 
each other. His affectionate feelings for 
the Australians and his insight in un- 
derstanding the unique problems of his 
adopted country account for his notable 
and well-deserved reputation. Ambas- 
sador Clark has frequently suggested on 
his welcome visits home that the Aus- 
tralians and Americans would benefit 
mutually from closer economic and cul- 
tural ties. On June 13, 1967, he delivered 
an address before the San Augustine 
Lions Club, San Augustine, Tex., on this 
important subject of increased Austra- 
lian-American cooperation. Surely we 
can benefit from Ambassador Clark’s 
wisdom in advising enterprising Amer- 
ican investors to look to Australian busi- 
ness opportunities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech by Ambassador 
Clark be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN INVESTMENT IN AUSTRALIA 
(An address by the Honorable Edward Clark, 

American Ambassador to Australia, before 

the San Augustine, Tex., Lions Club, June 

18, 1967) 

It is a pleasure and an honor for me to 
address you here today. I didn’t expect to be 
back in the United States this soon for I left 
here only April 30 to return to my post in 
Australia after a period of consultation in 
Washington and a short leave in Texas. 

I’m beginning to feel like an international 
commuter. With the jet plane service we 
have at our disposal today, this is quite pos- 
sible. But also it brings out some human 
frailty, Jets can handle it alright, but they 
seem to travel at 600 miles an hour, and even 
faster than that, with no serious ill effect. 
But it has its wearing effects on the human 
system and I find it takes me three or four 
days to get myself readjusted and reoriented 
after these 12,000 mile trips to and from 
Australia. 

I know that this physical effect of the 
speed of jet travel is coming im for a lot of 
discussion and study these days and I un- 
derstand that a number of business enter- 
prises prefer that their representatives not 
enter into important negotiations immedi- 
ately after getting off the plane from an in- 
ternational flight. They prefer to have them 
take a day or so to get rested and to get 
adjusted before entering into important 
discussions. 

I personally think this is a good thing, and 
in my own particular case, coming from 
Australia in the Southern Hemisphere, where 
the sun shines in the North and going “up 
North” in the Winter time is going “down 
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South” in our country, I find that a period 
of adjustment is even more 

It is always good to get home. It doesn’t 
matter whether you have been away a.short 
e 
love Aus- 


I have fallen in love with 
the Australian people. I have enjoyed the 


importance 

tries, that I propose to discuss for a few 
moments with you today. My subject is 
“American Investment in Australia.” 


sheep station owner, the cow cocky, the 
cotton grower, the miner—all take a very 
hard-headed look at the flow of investment 
money coming into their country from the 
great financial capitals of the world, and 
especially from the United States. It is 
proper and fitting that they do so. On the 
2 they welcome us, but with reserva- 
ons. 

I believe you will agree with me that it 
makes sense that American investment in 
Australia should have some benefits for the 
investor. I am a lawyer and a businessman 
and profit is not a dirty word to me. Aus- 
tralia offers wonderful opportunities for en- 
lightened, intelligent investment. By this I 
mean investment that not only benefits the 
investor but also benefits Australia and Aus- 
tralian enterprise and economy. 

I personally am inclined to believe that 
American investment benefits Australians 
just as much, perhaps even a little more, 
than it does the American investor. Aus- 
tralia is the recipient of a number of by- 
products and side effects from this imvest- 
ment that will be long-lasting and ex- 
tremely beneficial. I refer to American know- 
how, industrial and business management 
methods, technical developments, and above 
all, practical and applied research. These are 
“extras” which come with American invest- 
ment and American co-partnership. 

But let's go back and take a look at a few 
basic facts that may help us put the whole 
subject in its proper perspective. The most 
notable fact is the relative increase in North 
American investment in relation to other 
foreign investment in Australia. Incidentally, 
the figures include Canada along with the 
United States, but it is nearly all U.S. money, 
one way or another. In the first ten years fol- 
lowing World War II, North American invest- 
ment in Australia was only about 42% of 
British investment. During the past year, 
however, American investment has run 
slightly higher than British investment. This 
trend probably will develop further if Great 
Britain enters the Common Market, as she 
seems about to do. 

Ot course, the accumulated total of 
British investment is still far greater than 
American—United States and Canada to- 
gether. In such important fields as banking, 
insurance, and urban real estate, there is 
much British investment and scarcely any 
American. American investors have entered 
other fields, mainly development of oil and 
land rec- 


since World War II, America has 
about one-third of all foreign investment in 
Australia; Great Britain has supplied nearly 
55%. 

A question I am often asked is “what pro- 
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portion of Australian business is in some 
Way controlled by American interests right 
now?” This is rather a complicated technical 
question, for American money, management, 
know-how, is involved all the way from mere 
consultation to majority control. However, 
in the latter case, there are very few ex- 
amples to cite. But based on official Aus- 
tralian figures, about 8% of Australian busi- 
ness is in some way controlled by American 
interests. More precisely, it seems that 
Americans own about 8% of all Australian 
company assets. This is about one-third of 
the overall 24% of foreign ownership of Aus- 
tralian enterprise. 

The Australian economy as a whole, how- 
ever, has grown roughly in proportion to 
the growth of foreign investment. As foreign 
investment has increased the country’s econ- 
omy has grown, and today overseas interests 
control the same proportionate slice of a 
much bigger and much more attractive pie. 

So, according to these es, the dire 
predictions made in the mid 50's by some of 
the Cassandras, that foreign ownership 
would take over Australian company assets 
toa high degree, do not seem to have even- 
tuated. 

Tt is true that the absolute amount of for- 
eign investment has substantially increased, 
and that the American share of this increase 
has grown in relation to that of other na- 
tions. But it is important to remember that 
over the last ten years, the total proportion 
of foreign ownership of Australian company 
assets has not increased, but has remained 
the same. 

Now we know that American industry and 
investment capital does not go into a venture 
without careful study of the pros and cons; 
of the climate in which it will be expected 
to operate; of the possibility of obtaining a 
fair return for its money and know-how. In 
short, we know what we expect from a part- 
nership of this nature. But what do the Aus- 
tralians get? What advantage do they 
receive? 

First of all, the practical day-to-day man- 
agement of almost all American-owned 
Australian company assets is very largely 
in the hands of Australian managers. Many 
of these company managers and directors 
visit the United States several times a year 
for study and consultation and to familiar- 
ize themselves with American methods. Also, 
there are financial advantages that work both 
ways. For example, if a million American dol- 
lars of equity investment is put to work in 
Australia, this million dollars will certainly 
influence the property and work of very many 
Australians. It is equally true, however, that 
the million American dollars become subject 
to the final control of the Australian Gov- 
ernment. And in this last analysis it is Aus- 
tralia which controls American investment 
in Australia. 

These Australian controls have been very 
lenient and understanding, and I believe will 
continue to be so. Nevertheless, Australian 
laws and the Australian Government have, 
in effect, the last word. But I believe that as 
long as American industry and enterprise 
maintains its present cooperative attitude, 
we will continue to receive the kind of fair 
and square and friendly treatment which 
we have experienced heretofore. We have had 
some painful experiences in many countries, 
but, to my knowledge, never in Australia, 
where the Government and the people are 
fairminded and above-board. 

But as the earth turns and the seasons 
change, so does the climate of business—in 
our own country—and in Australia as well. 
In the last six years, the rate of return on 
American investment in Australia has fallen 
very sharply. In the 50's, it approached 16%. 

This has now fallen to a more pedestrian 
8% in the mid-60’s. In passing, we should not 
miss the fact that most of the American 
profits in the 16% era were ploughed back 
into the Australian economy, into plant and 
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into development, and were not taken out of 
the country. à 

It is interesting, then, to consider the rea- 
sons why the rate of return for American 
investors has fallen to approximately half 
of its former amount in the last five years. 
Part of the reason is that the Australian 
economy itself has become much more com- 
petitive. Stricter control of inflation by the 
Government has limited purely paper profits 
<3 measured in Australian currency, and in- 
directly has stimulated greater efficiency 
throughout the economy. Australian busi- 
ness as a whole, including the foreign sector, 
has had to pull its socks up a bit. The 
abandonment of import licensing has had 
the same effect, though increased tariffs may 
have cut the other way. 

Perhaps the most important reason for the 
falling return on American investment, how- 
ever, is the great increase in new American 
commitments. The new investors are not 
looking for a fast buck. They often expect 
no profit at all for the first few years. They 
are in Australia for the long pull, and in my 
opinion, this is an extremely enlightened and 
intelligent attitude. 

Australia’s experience has been quite typi- 
cal of that of countries who started out as 
an agricultural society; quite similar, in fact, 
to our own experience in the United States. 
The Western movement in our own coun- 
try is a typical example of a very ancient 
social process in agricultural societies—the 
movement of a growing population into 
empty land. It was a process that began in 
the western world with the revolution in 
agricultural techniques. An agricultural pop- 
ulation, working the soil according to tra- 
ditional methods, exhausted the resources of 
the land and migrated westward to new 
ground. The continent, and here I speak of 
Australia as well as the United States, of- 
fered an unprecedented wealth of natural 
resources that gave anyone sufficiently ener- 
getic and inventive an opportunity to work 
out his own future in the forests and the 
land. 

So the early settlers in both Australia and 
the United States were pretty much of the 
same mind. They thought that if you logged 
over a forest and moved on leaving barren 
lands behind it didn’t matter much. There 
was always a great deal more waiting to be 
exploited; always greater forests and more 
land stretching endlessly to the west. What 
did it matter if the soll of a farm was ex- 
hausted? There were more fertile soils for 
the pioneer to move on to. 

But this great raid on natural resources 
has taught both of us a lesson. Conservation 
is a very serious matter to the Australians 
today, just as it is with us. And the man 
who comes in to contribute, to construct, to 
conserve, is a man who is welcome and ap- 
preciated. 

So, when an important new factory is 
built largely by American capital, or as in 
the case of the motor vehicle, when a major 
industry develops dramatically, there is a 
whole range of benefits accruing to Aus- 
tralia. New job opportunities, new tax reve- 
nues, stimulation of supporting industries 
and services, a substantial increase, quite 
often, in export sales. 

Of very special significance is the skill and 
know-how which American industry brings 
with it. It is no secret that our big com- 
panies in the United States are spending 
tremendous sums on research. The results of 
this research are transmitted to American 
subsidiaries and franchise holders in Aus- 
tralia. The United States also has developed 
a great pool of trained personnel. We have 
learned how to do a great many things 
rapidly and efficiently. Australians appreciate 
this and admire it and know that through 
the American parent company they will have 
access themselves to this kind of training 
and experience. 

Furthermore, Australians appreciate that 
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they can learn a great deal from Americans 
in the field of management and operation. It 
is worth noting that most American-owned 
enterprises in Australia endeavor to keep 
American personnel to a minimum, A most 
striking example of this is the Mt. Isa mines 
up in Queensland. This great copper, zinc, 
silver-lead mining enterprise got into serious 
difficulties in 1930. In fact, the American in- 
vestors in Mt. Isa received no dividends for 
the first seventeen years—until 1947. Right 
now there is a 54% American interest in Mt. 
Isa. Yet not one single American is perma- 
nently employed at Mt. Isa. Everyone from 
the Managing Director on down is an Aus- 
tralian. 

The mention of Mt. Isa reminds me of the 
great new discoveries of mineral resources 
which have developed all over Australia in 
the last few years; Bauxite in Queensland; 
oil and gas off the shores of Victoria and 
elsewhere, and above all, the immense iron 
reserves in the Hammersley area in Western 
Australia. Australia’s economy has not yet 
reached the point where this great bonanza 
of natural resources can be developed solely 
by Australian capital. The iron-ore would 
still be underground and much of the oil 
undiscovered without foreign and, in this 
case, United States capital and enterprise. 

A few months ago, I visited some large 
American properties in the Esperance area of 
Western Australia—way down on the South- 
western tip of the continent. The apparently 
desolate land in that area needs only trace 
elements for productive use. The basic scien- 
tific discoveries were made by the local 
Australian Agricultural Research Station. 
However, the capital needed to get things 
going in a large practical way was furnished 
by American investors. The first major Amer- 
ican investor didn’t have enough capital to 
stick it out and the first scheme of land de- 
velopment in the area collapsed. Now, how- 
ever, splendid progress has been made by 
the Chase Manhattan Bank of New York, 
Mr. Art Linkletter, and associates, the King 
Ranch of Texas, and Mr. Benno C. Schmidt, 
Managing Partner, J. H. Whitney and Com- 
pany of New York, and former distinguished 
Professor of Law at the University of Texas 
and Harvard University, along with a num- 
ber of other major American investors. 

The results of their experiments and their 
enterprise, not all uniformly successful by 
any means, have been made known to local 
Australian investors who would otherwise 
have had to learn the hard way and could not 
have afforded it. I remember the vivid view 
from the airplane. Large emerald green pas- 
tures ended on ruler straight boundary lines 
right up against grey, apparently sterile 
scrub land. The infusion of large United 
States investment has made a big difference 
in the Esperance area. Surely a good thing 
for Australia; surely a good thing for the 
United States. 

The United States itself, when it was a 
young, poor, and insecure nation, was the 
beneficiary of enlightened foreign invest- 
ment by a number of countries—England, 
Holland, Germany, France. Friendly and con- 
structive foreign investment at strategic 
points can have immense impact on a grow- 
ing economy even though the sums invested 
may be relatively small. We in the United 
States today, because of our wealth and en- 
terprise have become a lender nation, ready 
to play the role of overseas investor on a 
large scale. 

I personally am of the opinion that Aus- 
tralia, in almost every way you can think 
of, offers excellent opportunities and climate 
for American investment. 

I have said that Australia is destined to 
be one of the richest continents in the 
world—and that time is not twenty-five 
years away, either. Mark my words. Remember 
the time and place. And if I'm wrong you 
can call me collect for a hand engraved, 
gilt edged, signed and sealed retraction, 
apology, or for personal satisfaction with the 
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weapon of your choice. The Australian Gov- 
ernment’s encouragement of American in- 
vestment has produced splendid results for 
both Australians and Americans. Not only 
in the field of finance and industry, and 
tangible things, but in the field of improved 
personal relationships, friendly understand- 
ing; people-to-people; in the lives of men as 
well as the products of money and machines. 

Australians are our friends, our partners, 
our allies. They can be relied on to give us 
a fair go. 


SENATOR PROXMIRE’S TRUTH-IN- 
LENDING VICTORY 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the pas- 
age by the Senate of the truth-in-lending 
bill by the resounding unanimous vote 
of 92 to 0 represents not only a victory 
for the American credit consumer but a 
testament to the legislative skill and 
leadership of my distinguished colleague 
from Wisconsin, Senator WILLIAM 
PROXMIRE. 

We in Wisconsin are justly proud of 
our senior Senator. For 10 years he has 
conscientiously served our State and Na- 
tional interests in this body, establishing 
a reputation as one of the Senate’s most 
dedicated and hard-working Members. 
His perceptive and original thinking in 
the realm of economics has long been 
recognized and valued. As he has ad- 
vanced into positions of leadership, cul- 
minating this session in his becoming 
chairman of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, his voice and expertise have car- 
ried increasing weight in the formulation 
and evaluation of national economic 
policies. He, perhaps more than any 
Member of the Senate, has demonstrated 
the creative and independent role that 
the legislative branch can and must play 
in national decisionmaking. 

The passage of the truth-in-lending 
bill by a unanimous vote, highly unusual 
for such a controversial measure which 
had failed to even reach the Senate floor 
during the previous 7 years of its legis- 


sonal achievement. It reflects the Sen- 
ate’s high esteem for Senator PROXMIRE 
and his outstanding ability as a legisla- 
tive craftsman. 

On July 14, 1967, the Sheboygan, Wis., 
Press published an editorial supporting 
the truth-in-lending bill and commend- 
ing Senator Proxmrre for his able 
stewardship of this legislation. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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tended to stabilize business at a somewhat 
higher level than might otherwise have been 
possible. This bill, as written and as approved 
by the Senate, in no way attempts to dis- 
courage any legitimate part of the loan or 
credit business. It does presume to make 
available to the possible purchaser or bor- 
rower complete information on the details 
of the transaction and the obligation he is 
about to assume. What the customer will do 
with that information is left up to the 
individual. 

Admittedly, legislating in areas such as this 
is always controversial. How far government 
should go into the details of individual 
business relations is always the subject of 
much disagreement. Government cannot give 
people judgment nor can it successfully 
stamp out unwise desires or inept individual 
or family financial planning. This bill does 
not presume to do any of these things, but 
merely attempts to get all the pertinent 
cards on top of the table. 

It should meet with fast approval in the 
House of Representatives. Senator Proxmire 
has given it fine leadership in the Senate 
where his voice on economic matters is being 
increasingly recognized. A unanimous vote 
on a measure of such substance is indeed 
unusual and, in that uncertain realm of 
political accomplishments, is a big one. 


RETURNS FROM SALE OF FEDERAL 
TIMBER—II 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on July 13, 
1967, I spoke to the Senate on the Forest 
Service and Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment’s joint report to the Bureau of the 
Budget, “Review of Returns From Sales 
of Federal Timber.” At that time, I in- 
serted in the Recorp the first three parts 
of this report covering fundamental 
technical documentary information. To- 
day, for the same reasons, I would like 
to insert in the Recor parts IV and V. 
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These parts cover an analysis of sale 

records and other price data and, very 

N the summary and conclu- 
ons. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that parts IV and V of the Joint 
Forest Service-Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment study, prepared for the Bureau of 
the Budget, Review of Returns From 
Sale of Federal Timber,“ be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REVIEW OF RETURNS From SALE OF FEDERAL 
‘TIMBER 


IV. OBJECTIVE EVIDENCE 
A, Advertised sale records 
1. Forest Service 

A summary of the sales on the National 
. by regions is presented in Tables 6 
and 7. 

Summary Table 6 is based on Appendix 
Table 1-A and covers the sales in the six 
western regions. These sales are primarily 
sawtimber. The very small amount of tim- 
ber sold as pulpwood has been converted to 
the equivalent of sawtimber and is not tabu- 
lated separately. This table shows that in 
general the sales in each region were quite 
similar in volume and other characteristics 
in the two fiscal years 1964 and 1965. The 
principal differences between years was the 
increase in bid ratios in fiscal year 1965 in 
Region 6 in contrast to a drop in bid ratios 
in fiscal year 1965 for Regions 1 and 5. The 
volume of timber sold dropped sharply in 
Region 2 in 1965. Regions 1, 5, and 6 have 
strong competition and Regions 2, 3, and 4 
have minor competition. Advertised prices 
went up approximately $1.00 per thousand 
board feet in Regions 1, 5 and 6. The increase 
was less in Regions 2 and 3. In fiscal year 
1965 average appraised price was lower than 
in fiscal year 1964 in Region 4. 


Summary TABLE 6.—Western national foresis—Comparisons by regions for advertised 
sales in fiscal years 1964 and 1965 


Area Number of Volume Appraised Road cost, 

region Year sales (thousand price ! Bid price 1 Bid ratio per thousand 
board feet) board feet 

lative history, is thus a remarkable per- N] 

1 289 | 1,255, 042 4,81 $9. 67 2.01 $3.11 

1 300 | 1,214,308 5.92 9.73 1.64 3.28 

2 50 448, 436 2.74 2.95 1. 08 35 

2 52 264.7 3.55 3.63 1.02 .52 

3 39 439,191 4,28 4.41 1.03 57 

3 46 546, 4,50 5.37 1.20 30 

4 78 403, 931 4.09 4. 38 1.07 3.15 

4 90 458, 50: 3.71 4.15 1,12 3.13 

5 245 | 2, 203, 930 7.23 13.13 1.70 4.43 

5 246 2, 185,372 8.79 13. 92 1. 58 3.47 

6 1,116 | 4,559, 4 14, 43 21.51 1.49 5.82 

6 1,147 | 4,487,124 15. 06 26. 80 1,78 6. 38 

1,817 | 9,309,954 10. 06 15. 48 1,54 4. 50 

881 | 9,156, 748 10, 82 18, 38 1,70 4,58 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Bre ONE 

Speaking of political accomplishments, the 
92-0 vote for the truth in lending bill in the 
United States Senate is a big victory for 
Wisconsin Senator William Proxmire. 

The bill has had a long and tortuous career 
over the past seven years. Pushed originally 
by the former Senator Paul Douglas of Illi- 
nois, it will require lenders and retail credi- 
tors to disclose the annual rate of interest on 
loans or installment purchases and the total 
number of dollars involved. If approved by 
the House of Representatives and signed into 
law, it will become effective July 1, 1969. 

This is undoubtedly one of the difficult 
areas of legislation. Loan companies and re- 
tail installment buying have brought innu- 
merable improvements to many people. Many 
students of the subject claim that they have 


1 Per thousand board feet. 


Summary Table 7 is based on Appendix 
Tables 1-A and 1-E. It characterizes the Na- 
tional Forest timber business east of the 
Great Plains. The sawlog business for the 
three eastern Regions was stable for the fiscal 
years 1964 and 1965. Close to three-quarters 
of volume was cut in the southern states 
(Region 8). Most of this cut was pine. The 
sawtimber cut in Regions 7 and 9 is mostly 
hardwood. Average bid and appraised prices 
are relatively high in Region 7 due to the in- 
fluence of high value cherry (more than $100 
per M) on the Allegheny Forest. In Region 9, 
average stumpage price is depressed by aspen 
sawlogs. The relatively high bid ratios results 
from competitive interest in yellow birch. 
Road construction needs are substantial in 
the mountainous terrain of Region 7. They 
are relatively minor in Regions 8 and 9. 


The products business east of the Great 
Plains is primarily in pulpwood. In Region 7, 
volume increased substantially in 1965. This 
is mostly hardwood pulp which commands a 
low price even though consumption is ex- 
panding. 

In Region 8, most of the pulpwood is pine 
which commands a good price per cord, 

In Region 9, most of the pulpwood is either 
aspen or jack pine which are relatively low- 
priced materials. Sales volumes increased in 
1965. Pulpwood sales volume in Region 9 is 
subject to considerable fluctuation from year 
to year. 

Summary Table 8 is based on Appendix 
Tables 1-B and 1-D. It compares timber sale 
activities on the 42 forests of the Pacific 
Coast and Inland Empire where demand for 
timber is in excess of available supply with 
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the Rocky Mountain Forest group. The lat- 
ter consists of the National Forests in Re- 
1 and 4 not included in the 42 forests, 
plus the forests of Regions 2 and 3. The sale 
volume in the Rocky Mountain group is only 
about 15 percent. of the volume for the 42 
Forest group. Appraised timber value for the 
Rocky Mountain group is less than one-third 
of the appraised. value for the 42 Forest 
group. Bid indices are around. 40 points 
less for the Rocky Mountain group. Road 
construction by timber purchasers is held to 
less than $1.00 a thousand, on the average, 
in the Rocky Mountain National Forest 
group. This is in contrast to an average of 
over $5.00 of road construction by purchas- 
ers in the 42 Forest group. This five-to-one. 
ratio on purchaser road construction is in- 
dicative of the lack of economic value of the 
Rocky Mountain Forest. It is necessary to 
avoid the more difficult access problems or 
to provide for publicly financed road con- 
struction in order to sell timber in this area. 
The timber sale characteristics for the 42 
Forest group is remarkably stable between 
fiscal years 1964 and 1965. The one signif- 
cant shift was an increase in competitive 
bidding which resulted in an increase of 16 
points in bid index and approximately $3.00 
per thousand in average bid price. However, 
as shown by Summary Table 1a, this in- 
crease is all due to activity in Region 6. The 
timber business in the Rocky Mountains 
during the two fiscal years was quite similar 
in all “ 
Table 9 is based on Appendix 
Table 6-A. It shows volume and appraised 
and bids values for sales and offerings in the 
western Regions classified by no-bid, one-bid, 
and multi-bid sales. The volume of offerings 
with no-bid was relatively minor in both 
fiscal years. The highest proportion of no-bid 
sales was in Region 2 and Region 4. Total 
ratio of no-bid volume to consummated ad- 
vertised sales was 2.8 percent in both fiscal 
years. There was variation between the no- 
bid ratio in the two fiscal years in several 


The proportion of one-bid sales is high in 
the Rocky Mountain Region and low in the 
Pacific Coast Region and Region 1. The aver- 
age proportion of one-bid sales in both fiscal 
years was virtually identical for all of the 
west. Again, there were fluctuations between 
years in individual Regions, These fluctus- 
tions correspond to similar fluctuations in 
average bid ratio of Regions. In Regions 1 
and 5, both bid ratio and multi-bid sales 
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proportion were down and one-bid sale pro- 
portion was up. Region 6 showed an opposite 


sales and bid ratio substantially up. The bid 
ratios for multi- bid sales in the Rocky Moun- 
tain area where one- bid sales predominate are 
generally low. In Region 3, an unusual com- 
petitive bidding actively developed in fiscal 
year 1965. It does not appear probable that 
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this indicates a permanent shift toward a 
higher degree of competitiveness: in this 
Region. 

For Regions 1, 5 and 6 where multi-bid 
sales are substantial, the average appraised 
value of single-bid sales was generally lower 
than for multi-bid sales, This indicates that 
single-bid sales were those which have less 
9 operating or timber quality condi- 

ons. 


Summary TABLE 7.— National forests east of the great plains—Comparisons by regions 
for advertised sales in fiscal years 1964 and 1965 


woKwmaonns 


Road cost, 
Bid ratio per thousand 
board feet 


zresa 


Se | rere 


S8 2 


gs 888882 


1 Per thousand board feet. 


Summary TABLE 8.—Comparison of Rocky Mountain and 42 Pacific coast and inland 
empire forests—Forest Service advertised sales in fiscal years 1964 and 1966 


Area region 


1 Per thousand board feet. 


Summary TABLE 9.—Number of sales, volume, and bid and appraised rates for no-bid, single-bid, and multibid sales for sawlogs:in the 
western regions—A dvertised sales in fiscal years 1964 and 66 


BE SSS SSE ERNS 


£ 


$3.57 195. 8 $3.61 $3.69 
5.07 327.9 4.91 4.99 
7.79 365. 6 2. 86 2.87 
5.30 192.7 3.38 3.42 
8.07 380:8 4.33 4.33 
4.86 437.8 4.52 4.52 
4.00 245.0 3.99 4.00 
1.69 248:3 3.57 3.82 
5.59 354.4 6.11 6.21 
6.91: 471.5 7:97 8.08 
9. 36. 888. 4 11.79 11.80 
9.57 721.2 12. 39 12. 42 
6. 32- 428. 00 03 
5. 70 399. 43 48 


Percent of annual 
volume sold. 


1b 


1,059.3 35.03 $10.78 3.0 15.6 
886. 4 6, 29 11. 49 6.0 27.0 
82.8 2.21 3.29 11.8 81.5 
72.1 4.00 4.19 11.4 72.8 
58.4 3.92 4.90 -3 86.7 
108.8 4.43 8.81 6.7 80.1 
159.0 4.24 4.95 12.2 60.6 
210.2 3, 87° 4.77 9.0° 54.2 
1, 849.5. 8.04 14.46 2.8 16.1 
1,713.9 9.0) 15; 53 4 21.6 
3,673.0 15, 07 23.85 1.3 19.4 
3, 765.9 15, 56 29, 55 1.4 16.1 
6,882.0 11. 18.47 26.1 
6,757.3 12. 22.25 26.2 
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2. BLM 

A summary of the sales in the BLM west- 
ern states is presented in table 10 based on 
Appendix Table 2-A. 

As can be seen in excess of 92 percent of 
the volume each year is sold in western 
Oregon. The competition among the public 
domain states is very similar with Idaho, 
California and Montana having a bid ratio 
near 1.30. 

The main difference between years was an 
increase in bid price in 1965 over 1964. This 
was primarily due to a reduction of volume 
offered in western Oregon against a rising 
demand. 

Summary table 11 is based on Appendix 
Table 7-A. It shows volume and appraised 
and bid value for sales and offerings in the 
western BLM states by no-bid, one-bid and 
multi-bid sales. The volume of offerings with 
no-bid was insignificant in both years. The 
volume of no-bid as a percent of the total 
volume offered was 0.8 and 1.8 percent for 
fiscal years 1964 and 1965 respectively. 

The proportion of one-bid sales was gen- 
erally highest for both years in the Rocky 
Mountain states. There were fluctuations be- 
tween years in most states. The bid ratio was 
also generally lower for multi-bid sales in 
these same states. 
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The average appraised values for single- 
bid sales were generally lower than the ap- 
praised values for multi-bid sales in all 
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states. These sales appear to be those with 
lower quality and higher costs and not as 
desirable as the multi-bid sales, 


Summary TaB 10.—All BLM 1 so in Western States in fiscal years 1964 
an 


— 


328. Se 


nae 


No bid. 


24.0 $18.14 $24, 35 1.34 

37.0 17.71 23. 06 1.30 

10, 0 4,02 4.59 1.14 

6.0 5.11 5, 21 1.00 

30.0 7.67 9 47 1.23 

24.0 9.22 10.95 1.19 

11.0 8. 86 12. 80 1.45 

18.0 8.05 10.71 1.33 

1.4 8.10 8.10 1, 00 

4 20. 05 10, 05 1.00 

1, 483.0 20.51 26. 58 1. 30 

1, 188.0 21.13 34. 50 1. 63 
+2 4.98 0. 

7 5.42 6.19 1.14 


2 
eer 
882 
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Summary TABLE 11. Number of sales, volume and bid and appraised rates for no- bid, single- bid, and multibid sales, Bureau of Land 
Management sales by States, fiscal years 1964 and 1965 


Fiscal 

State year 
Number | Volume, 
of sales million 


2 9.1 
5 3.0 
2 1.6 
2 6 
4 5.0 
5 3.0 
1 0.7 
0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

8 2.0 
4 11.0 
1 1 
3 5 


28S 
BE] apo 
— ao 


1 Per 1,000 board feet. 


Forest Service-Bureau of Land Management 
Comparisons 


Summary table 12 is based on Appendix 
Tables 1-C and 2-0. It compares sale volume 
prices and bid ratios for adjoining National 
Forest and Bureau of Land Management Dis- 
tricts in western Oregon. There are five Bu- 
reau of Land Management Districts and six 
National Forests in this area. The table has 
been arranged so that the National Forests 
and Bureau of Land Management Districts 
overlap and adjoin each other. Thus, the 
Willamette National Forest is in part adja- 
cent to the Salem District on the line imme- 
diately above it and in part within or ad- 
joining to the Eugene District on the line 
immediately below it. In addition to being 


board feet 


Single bid 
Ps tie Number | Volume, | Appraised 
value per | of sales million price! 
thousand board feet 


$20, 87 4 4.0] $17.96 ub 
17.75 9 9.0 15.65 . 
6.30 7 9.0 3.87 43 
5.50 9 6.0 5. 28 5.28 
6.03 11 12.0 6.35 7.47 
4.73 8 11.0 11. 33 1.56 
6. 39 2 5.0 8.21 1,30 
0 4 6.0 6.73 8. 82 
0 2 1.0 8.10 8.10 
0 1 4.0 10.05 0.05 
12. 39 225 581.0 19. 37 9.39 
21, 55 84 194.0 20. 81 20. 89 
4.98 0 0 0 0 
6.77 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
5.10 4 1.0 3. 83 3. 86 
4,53 2 7 3. 66 3. 66 
7.15 255 613.0 18.74 8. 
14. 63 117 230.7 19.15 9. 


adjacent to the Willamette Forest, the Eu- 
gene District is in part adjoining or over- 
lapping the Siuslaw National Forest on the 
line immediately below it. 

This table shows appraised bid values and 
bid ratios as reported by each Agency. No ad- 
justment has been made for the difference in 
unit or measure between the two agencies. 
A separate summary table 13 will show ap- 
praised and bid values for these National 
Forests and BLM Districts adjusted to Bureau 
scale. 

The volume sold by the Bureau of Land 
Management in 1965 was approximately 300 
million, or close to 25 percent less than sold 
in 1964, This reduction in sales was most 
pronounced in the Eugene District. The vol- 


Percent of annual 
volume sold 


Multibid 


Number 
of sales 


wo 


88 — 
SSS 


ŝŝ oom 


ume sold on the National Forests increased 
by 167 million board feet, or approximately 
8 percent in 1965 as compared to 1964. The 
National Forest sales had consistently high- 
er bid ratios than BLM sales with the one ex- 
ception of the Coos Bay, BLM District, in 
1965. Both BLM and the Forest Service have 
approximately the same relationship of bid 
ratios between the two years tabulated. Thus, 
for all of western Oregon, BLM bid ratios in- 
creased by 37 points in 1965. For the Forest 
Service, the increase was 30 points. There is 
an approximate 30 point higher bid ratio 
for Forest Service sales than BLM sales in 
both years and in virtually all of the units 
reported as well as the averages for all of 
western Oregon. 
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Summary TABELE 12.—Comparisons of sale volume, prices, and bid ratios for adjoining national forests and Bureau of Land Management 


districts, western Oregon 


Area and agency 


Mount Hood National Forest, Forest Service- 
Salem district, £ 
Willamette National Forest, Forest Service. 
Eugene distri 


Rogue River National Forest, Forest Service 


Roseburg district, BI M.. -a-m 
— — Fo 


Western Oregon total: 
BLM 


Fiscal year 1964 


Bid price Bid 
(per Phou- Bid ratio Number (per — Bid ratio 
sand board of sales: sand board 
feet) feet) 
$26. 58 2.04 $35.72 2.51 
27.27 1.43 36: 20 1.82 
31.39 1.77 39. 60 2.27 
32. 44 1,50 48. 03 1.95 
32.51 1.41 36.57 1.48 
26. 78 1.27 38. 03 1.83 
33. 28 1.67 36.81 1.77 
23.10 1.10 25.51 1.21 
22.13 1.52 23.87 1.51 
20.71 1. 08 30. 67 1.45 
2. 51 1. 41 35. 52 1.77 
26, 60 34.72 1.64 
29. 00° 35.03 1.85 


table 13 is based on Appendix 
Tables 1-C and 2-C. It shows comparisons 
of appraised and bid prices for adjoining Na- 
tional Forests and Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment Districts with Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment prices adjusted by a factor of 1.18 to 
bring them to the equivalent of a bureau 
scale basis. After this adjustment, appraised 
rates for BLM sales average $6.39 and $6.33 
per M board feet higher than for National 
Forest sales for fiscal years 1964 and 1965, 
respectively. BLM bid prices averaged $2.39 
and $4.94 per M board feet (bureau scale 
basis) higher for these two years, respec- 
tively. 

As a result of a comparative study of aver- 
age appraisal costs and selling value esti- 
mates for BLM and Forest Service sales in 
western Oregon, three factors have been 
identified which unquestionably result in 
differences in appraisal allowances between 
the two agencies due to differences in char- 
acteristics of the revested O&C grant lands 
and the National Forest lands. These three 
factors are: (1) Hauling distance from sale 
to milling point, (2) Average cost of speci- 
fled road construction, and (3) Differences 
in average species: mix. The average hauling 
distance for Forest Service sales in western 


Oregon is 28 miles as compared to 20 miles 
for BLM sales. The difference in cost between 
hauling distances of this amount is’ $4.69 in 
terms of bureau scale. Average road construc- 
tion cost is $7.24 for Forest Service sales and 
$6.95 per M board feet bureau scale for BLM 
sales. This is a difference of 29 cents per M 
board feet. Forest Service sales in western 
Oregon have an average 73.6 percent Doug- 
las-fir which is the most valuable species. 
BLM sales average 80 percent Douglas-fir. 
The difference in selling value due to this 
differential in species mix is $1.63 per M bu- 
reau scale. The total ot these three factors: 
is $6.61 per M bureau scale. These differen- 
tlals indicate that the differences in ap- 
praised prices on the average for western 
Oregon are reasonable. 

There may be other differences due to 
physical characteristics of the two properties. 
For instance, it is quite possible that timber 
quality of the Douglas-fir stands at the lower 
elevations on the BLM areas may be higher 
than for the National Forests, which are gen- 
erally at higher elevations. However, it is im- 
possible to be sure that apparent differences 
on this point are due to timber conditions or 
to appraisal methods. 


Summary TABLE 13.—Comparisons of appraised and bid values for adjoining national 


foresis and Bureau of Land Management. districts. with BLM prices. adjusted 


scale basis 


to Bureau 


Area and agency 


Mount Hood National Forest 1444444. 

Salem district 2 

Willamette National Forest 
district: 


Values per thousand board feet Bureau scale 


Fiscal year 1984 


Bid price 
$13. 00 $26. 58 $35.72 
22.55 32.18 42.72 
17.78 31, 39 39. 60 
25.57 38. 28 56. 68 
23.09 32.51 36.57 
24.89 31. 60 44. 88 
19.89 33.28 36. 81 
24.85 27.26 30. 10 
14.54 22. 13 23.97 
22.69 24.44 36.19 
23, 09 32,51 35. 52 
24. 23 40.97 
17. 84 36. 03 
6.39 4,94 


1 Forest Service. 
2 Bureau of Land Management. 


Summary Table 14 is derived from Sum- 
mary Table 13 by finding the difference be- 
tween appraised and bid values of adjacent 
Forest Service and Bureau of Land Manage- 


ment areas. In addition, the bid premium 
differences for the same comparative areas 
has been obtained and tabulated. This table 
is quite useful in tracing the high degree of 


variability between adjacent areas and be- 
tween the two fiscal years. Since generally 
appraised and bid values for BLM lands are 


over Forest Service value. On the other hand, 
Forest Service bid premiums generally exceed 
BLM premiums and for the bid premium 
column the comparison shows the excess of 
Forest Service bid premium over BLM bid 
premium, Where the excess does not follow 
either of these general rules, the figures are 
circled to indicate a negative value. Thus for 
bid and appraised value a circled figure 
means that the Forest Service value exceeds 
the BLM value. For the bid premium column; 
a circled figure means that the BLM bid pre- 
mium exceeds the Forest Service bid pre- 
mium. 

In fiscal year 1964, the average appraised 
value difference between BLM and the For- 
est Service was $6.39. However, for adjacent 
BLM Districts and National Forests. there 
was a variation of a 40 cent excess of FS value 
above BLM for the Roseburg-Umpqua area in 
contrast to an excess of BLM over FS values 
of 810.31 in the Medford-Rogue River area. 

For this year the average difference in bid 
value was $2.39 per M but the variance in 
individual areas was from a higher bid value 
of $5.77 for the Forest Service in the Eugene- 
Sivslaw area as compared to a higher bid 
value for BLM of $8.07 in the Roseburg- 
Umpqua area. The average difference in bid 
premium in FY 64 was $4.00 per M board 
feet but varied from $10.98 in the Siskiyou 
National Forest-Medford District comparison 
to a bid premium in favor of the BLM of 
$4.29 in the Eugene-Siuslaw area. 

There were even greater swings in fiscal year 
1965. The spread and differences im appraised 
price was $11.74 per M, in bid price $26.82 per 
M, and in bid premium was $26.37 per M. 

This. table indicates the variability in the 
average value of timber being sold by individ- 
ual areas from year to year and the variabil- 
ity in bidding response which may develop 
between nearby areas. On the average, there 
should be a difference in favor of BLM in ap- 
praisod price of approximately $6150. The 
range of values for the two years in the ap- 
praised price difference column shows there 
is a high degree of variability between nearby 
individual areas, The shifts between years 
in this relationship for the same comparative 
are.s indicates how this assumption can shift 
for different annual sales programs. 

The highest variability is in the bid pre- 
mium columns which well illustrate the un- 
certainties of bidding results both by area 
and by different time periods. 
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Summary Tasty 14.—Differences in a 
Jusiment of B 
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raised and bid prices and bid premiums after 
prices to bureau scale 


[Dollars per thousand board feet] 


Fiscal year 1964 | Fiscal year 1965 

Comparative areas Excess of BLM over | Excess of | Excess of BLM over | Excess of 

FS values in— FS over FS values in— FS over 

LM bid BLM bid 

premiums premiums 

Appraised Bi Appraised | Bid 

Mount Hood National Forest-Salem BLM District 9.49 5. 60 3.89 9.26 7.00 2.26 
Salem BLM District-Willamette National Forest. Š 4.77 79 3.98 6. 06 3.12 2.94 
Willamette National Forest-Eugene BLM District. 7.79 6. 89 -90 11.65 17. 08 1—5.43 
Eugene BLM District-Siuslaw National forest. x 1,48 5.77 1—4,29 4,43 20.11 | *—15,68 
Siuslaw National Forest-Coos Bay BLM. x 1. 80 1 —.91 2.71 1 —. 09 8. 31 1 —8. 40 
Coos Bay BLM-Siskiyou National Forest... 2 5.00 11.68 6. 68 3.72 8. 07 1—4. 35 
Siskiyou National Forest-Medford Bl. M. . 4.96 | 1-6, 02 10. 98 3.98 | '!—6.71 10. 69 
Medford BLM-Rogue River National Forest 10. 31 5. 13 5. 18 8.94 6. 13 2.81 
Rogue River National Forest-Roseburg BL 8.15 2.31 5, 84 9.12 12. 22 1—3. 10 
Roseburg BLM-Umpqua National Forest. Š 1—, 40 1—8. 07 7.67 4.92 . 67 4.25 
BLM-FS totals for west Oregon... 6. 39 2. 39 4. 00 6. 33 94 1.39 


Indicates negative value. For bid and appraised columns, negative value means FS value exceeds BLM value. In bid premium 
columns, negative value means BLM bid premium exceeds FS premium, 


Summary Table 15 is based on Appendix 
Tables 6-C and 7-C, It shows comparison be- 
tween Bureau of Land Management and For- 
est Service sales by no bid, single bid, and 
multi bid categories. No bid sales are incon- 
sequential for both agencies in both fiscal 
years. In 1964 no bid sales were equal to ap- 
proximately one percent of total sales for 
the Forest Service. A similar ratio of no bid 
sales in 1965 occurred for Bureau of Land 
Management, 

The pattern of single bid sales is some- 
what different between the two agencies, For 


the Forest Service, the highest single bid per- 
centage was 6.9 in 1964. In the same year 
the single bid percentage was 39.2 for the 
Bureau of Land Management. Single bid sales 
in 1965 dropped to about half of these rates 
for both agencies, The effect of single bid 
sales on overall average bid indexes of the 
two agencies is minor for the Forest Service. 
For the Bureau of Land Management, multi 
bid sale index is 17 and 11 points higher, re- 
spectively, for the two years than the overall 
bid indices, (See Table 12 for overall bid 
indices.) 


Summary TABLE 15.—Comparison of no bid, single bid, and multibid sales of Forest Service 
and BLM in western Oregon advertised sales in fiscal years 1964 and 1965 


No bids 


Volume 


Age 
ste (million 


Number 


of sales | board feet) th 
board feet) 


Single bid sales Multibid sales 
Total 
F volume 
Appraised ld b 
price (per | (million Percent Bid Percent Bid 
ousand | board feet) by volume | index | by volume index 


B. Other price data 
1. British Columbia 


The Forest Service of the Province of Brit- 
ish Columbia sells approximately four billion 
board feet annually. This is the largest vol- 
ume of sales of public timber within the free 


00 
00 
00 
0 


— 


world conducted by a single organization 
other than from the National Forests in the 
United States. During 1961 and 1962 when 
lumbermen in the United States raised an 
intense protest against the increase of im- 
ports of lumber from British Columbia, there 
were numerous allegations of more favorable 
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stumpage prices and timber administration 
in British Columbia than on the National 
Forests in the United States. 

On April 24, 1962, the Forest Service issued 
a statement on stumpage prices and pricing 
policies in British Columbia. A copy of this 
statement is included in the Appendix as 
Item 12. This statement reviews the numer- 
ous facets where comparability or adjust- 
ments must be made in order to make valid 
comparisons between prices and timber sale 
policies in British Columbia and in the Na- 
tional Forests of the Pacific Northwest and 
Northern Rocky Mountain area. The report 
summarized British Columbia timber prices 
by species with the most comparable timber 
prices for the National Forests in the United 
States. This was done for the four-year period 
1958-1961, inclusive. The same study has 
been extended to include calendar years 1962, 
63, and 64. The results are shown in Table 
16. Compilations of appraised timber prices 
in British Columbia are not readily avail- 
able. The British Columbia Forest Service 
issues detailed summaries of bid prices by 
districts and species. Since there is very little 
competition for timber in British Colum- 
bia, the bid prices closely approximate ap- 
praised prices. 

A comparative record for the seven years 
from 1958 to 1964, inclusive, shows that Na- 
tional Forest appraised prices and British 
Columbia bid prices have been reasonably 
close together for the most comparable areas. 
National Forest bid prices still continue to 
be materially above British Columbia bid 
prices, 

Timber appraisals in interior British Co- 
lumbla are made on a lumber basis. Lumber 
price realizations of interior British Colum- 
bia mills are dependent primarily on lumber 
prices in the United States. These price 
levels are reflected in British Columbia tim- 
ber appraisals. The system of appraisal of the 
British Columbia and U. S. Forest Service is 
basically the same. Our conclusion after 
study of statistics and a field investigation 
in the Prince George and Kamloops Districts 
of British Columbia in 1962 is that the 
methods followed by the British Columbia 
Forest Service and the U. S. Forest Service 
would produce approximately the same ap- 
praised stumpage values either in British 
Columbia or on the comparable National 
Forest areas of the Pacific Northwest and 
Northern Rocky Mountain States. Higher re- 
turns are being realized on National Forest 
timber because of the greater number of 
mills competing for timber in the United 
States and because British Columbia has 
adopted policies which discourage the de- 
velopment of situations where there will be 
competition for timber. 


TABLE 16.—Comparison of stumpage values in British Columbia with national forest stumpage sales in United States 
U. S. log scale basis} 


onean: 


Species and district weigh ing 
reen! 
(i860 bash) 


Spruce: 
Prince George 
Kamloo 


Per thousand U.S. scale 1 


1958 1959 


Comparable, United States 
British 
Columbia 3 


a| 8888 


Per thousand U.S. scale 1 


1960 


Per thousand U.S. scale t 


Douglas-fir: 
kance George............ 


CxXIII——1196—Part 14 


NNama 
88888 
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TABLE 16.—Comparison of stumpage values in British Columbia with national forest stumpage sales in United States—Continued 


IU. S. log scale basis! 


1958 1959 1960 
Constan Per thousand U.S. scale! Per thousand U.S. scale! Per thousand U.S. scale! 
Species and district potia 
recen 
a pas) Comparable, United States 2 Comparable, United States Mes Comparable, United States 
British British British 

Columbia? Columbia ? Columbia? 8 7 

Advertised Bid Advertised Bid 
. r r CeO S to gare 
8 2.69 1.01 1.18 4.2 2. 50 1.10 2.17 
67 4.58 3. 82 7.56 5. 06 5.17 7.35 9.95 
22 3.75 1.37 1.47 3.15 3.95 1.34 2. 06 
100 4.19 2.97 5.53 4 4.59 5.34 7. 46 

1961 1962 1963 1964 


Per thousand U.S. scale! 
Species and district 


Comparable, United States 


Per thousand U.S. scale ! 


Comparable, United States 


Per thousand U.S. scale t 


Comparable, United States 


Per thousand U.S. scale 1 


British British British 
Columbia : Columbia 2 Columbia 2 
Advertised Bid Advertised Bid 
$4. 47 $2.75 $6. 60 $3.93 $3.01 $9. 34 $3. 52 $3. 52 $10. 49 $4.81 $2.53 
3.29 4.16 5.65 3.93 3.85 5.34 4.74 3.69 6. 32 6.03 3.34 
3 3.00 2.75 6.60 3. 86 3.01 9.34 4.12 3.52 10. 49 4.17 2.53 
4.48 7.24 8. 58 4.95 6.45 12. 41 6.01 8.49 11.72 10.22 9.20 
= 2 RE 3.82 3.25 5. 59 4. 02 3.25 4.72 4.63 3. 30 8.87 6. 16 2. 85 
4. 03 3.18 6.44 3.97 3.29 8. 39 4. 00 9.78 5. 26 2. 95 
6.02 2.13 7.31 6. 86 3.27 9.33 8.69 9. 82 9. 67 7.63 
5.14 3.87 7.88 6. 96 3.77 7. 8,00 8. 66 7.33 6. 44 
4.71 2,13 7.31 5.34 3.27 9. 3. 8.26 9.82 9.19 7.63 
10. 96 . 23. 08 15.14 16. 51 24.91 18. 09 17.18 21.67 18. 44 
6. 90 23. 08 11.92 16. 51 24.91 19. 40 18,73 16. 85 18. 44 
6. 2. 16 9.03 7. 39 13. 10 11.03 11.41 11.90 10.19 


2.02 1,02 1.84 X 

2.31 1.05 2.31 2.24 
4.75 5.57 9.02 4.76 
3.70 1.48 1.54 5.11 
4.24 4.17 6.63 4.60 


4. 3.62 
6,02 4.22 
4.31 3.10 
10, 00 8.75 
1. 50 5. 40 


8 
N 
a 


1 British Columbia stum: 


areas and 5. 


stum rates per thousand board feet, U.S. lo; 
2 Comparable 05 


2. State Timber Sales 


Timber sales of the State of Washington 
are by far the biggest volume and value 
transactions of any State. Table 17 sum- 
marizes the activities of the State for fiscal 
years 1964 and 1965. The timber sale activi- 
ties for the Forest Service in the State of 
Washington are shown for comparative pur- 
poses. The State of Washington is now sell- 
ing over a half billion board feet of timber 
per year. This is approximately 35 percent of 
the volume sold on the National Forests in 
the State of Washington. 

The State of Washington sales are made 
by both lump sum and scaled procedures. 
Sales are cruised with the use of 32-foot log 
volume tables. Scaled sales are based on bu- 
reau scale measurement. Hence the unit of 
measure for the State of Washington sales is 
roughtly comparable to the unit of measure 
used in National Forest sales. 

The appraised value for State timber is 
substantially higher than the average for 
the National Forests. In fact, the State ap- 
praised price is almost twice that on the 
National Forests. Unquestionably this is due 
to shorter hauling distance and less road 
construction costs. National Forest timber in 
the State of Washington has the highest 
road cost allowances of any unit in the Na- 
tional Forest System. It averages close to 


ge rates are combined timber sales and tree farm licenses, from reports 
of the British Columbia Forest Service, where rates are stated in units of hundred cubic feet. 
US. Byer yy Ajn from forms 2400-17. Conversion factors of 6 board feet per cubic foot for coastal 

.80 board feet per cubic foot for interior areas (based on factor of 1.67 for converting 
to lumber tally in the interior plus 15 percent overrun for interior species) are used to obtain 


log scale. 
S. stumpage rates were derived as follows: Kamloops equivalent to Okanogan- 


National Forests. Prince Ru 


equivalent to Kootenai 


to 0 
smal 


$8.00 per thousand board feet. There is very 
little specified road costs in State of Wash- 
ington sales. Also the hauling distance to 
market for State sales is much less than for 
the National Forests. State sales of old- 
growth timber are primarily from school and 
capital grant lands. Practically all of the 
“Section 16 and 36” within the National For- 
ests have been exchanged to the State of 
Washington for consolidated blocks. These 


(interior) equivalent to Kootenai, Flathe: 


Colville National Forests. Prince George equivalent to Kootenai, Flathead, Kaniksu, Coeur d'Alene 
rt (coast) — to Tongass National Forest. Prince Rupert 
ad, 


Kaniksu, Coeur d'Alene National Forests. Nelson 


Flathead, Kaniksu, Coeur d'Alene national forests. Vancouver (interior 

equivalent to Kootenai, Flathead, Kaniksu, Coeur d’Alene National Forests, Vancouver (coast 
, Snoqualmie, Mount Baker. 

volume in sample distorts this value. 


blocks are located along the lower boundaries 
of the National Forests affected. The lower 
hauling costs and the less road construction 
costs easily account for the average differ- 
ence in appraised value between the State 
lands and the National Forests. 

The bid ratios for the State are around 20 
points less than for National Forests. Bid 
ratios increased in 1965 over 1964 on both 
the State and National Forest sales. 


TABLE 17.—State of Washington timber sales 


Number of sales 

Volume sold (million board feet) 

Appraised price, per thousand board feet. 

= price, per thousand board feet 
id ratio 


Table 18 summarizes the State of Oregon 
(western) activities for combined fi years 
1964 and 1965. The timber sales for F.. and 
B.L.M. are shown for comparative purposes. 
The volume sold by the State for both years 


State of Washington National forests in State 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1964 i968 

164 195 
530 552 
$21. 05 $22. 80 
$26. 07 $33. 25 
1.24 1. 46 


amounts to slightly less than five percent 


ot the volume sold by the combined Federal 


agencies. - - 
State sales are based on long log scales and 
are comparable to F.S. volumes. The B.L. M. 
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figures have been adjusted to put the figures 
on a comparable basis. 

The appraised and bid prices of the State 
timber is substantially lower than for F.S. 
or B.L.M. timber. Actually the State prices 
are about one-half those of B.L.M. sales. 

Most of this difference probably results 
from the lower quality of the State timber. 
The timber near Coos Bay and also SW of 
Salem is primarily young growth and a con- 
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siderable volume is sold as commercial thin- 
nings. Again, because of the nature of State 
sales policies there seems to be less competi- 
tion for these sales. 

Development (road) costs are probably 
nearly comparable to those of the Federal 
agencies and the combination of lower value 
with high costs results in a lower appraised 
price. 


TABLE 18.— State of Oregon timber sales in fiscal years 1964 and 1965 with comparison of 
sales on adjacent national forests and BLM districts 


Mount Hood National Forest.. anM 
Sales, BLM district. = 


Eu; 


Volume Value per thousand 
(million Bid ratio 
board teet) 
Appraised Bid 

716 $13. 68 $31. 51 2.30 

575 22, 99 37.18 1.62 

168 11.73 20. 16 1.72 
1,314 17.60 35. 46 2.01 
479 26. 73 44, 39 1.66 

8 29. 47 43. 50 1.48 

701 23. 88 34. 58 1.45 

660 24.74 36. 97 1.49 

165 12. 58 17. 20 1.37 

444 20. 45 35. 43 1,73 

531 24, 81 28.78 1. 16 

1 19. 85 33.22 1.67 

385 15, 22 23.10 1.52 

404 23.74 29, 85 1.26 

710 21.58 34. 00 1. 58 
2,649 24. 58 35, 62 1.45 
4.270 18.29 32.65 1.79 
342 12. 19.33 1.54 


TABLE 19.—Appraised and bid rates for State-owned sawtimber timber sales, by regions 
and States, fiscal year 1964 


Region 


Comparable national forest 


Bid ratio 
— Appraised | Bid ratio 
ppra 
feet) 


FISCAL YEAR 1965 


$5. 87 
9.38 
18. 19 


820 $6. 03 
414 5.71 


TABLE 20.—Appraised and bid rates for State-owned cordwood timber sales by regions and 
States, fiscal year 1964 


Price per cord 
Region State Number | Volume 
of sales | (cords) 
Appraised Bid 
9 | Michigen 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 


125, 312 


FISCAL YEAR 1965 


Michigan 49 
Minnesota. 8 11 
Wisconsin 2⁵ 

Total or average 85 


Sales of State timber for States with more 
than a nominal amount of timber sale ac- 
tivity, other than the States of Oregon and 
Washington, are summarized in Tables 19 
and 20. The States of Idaho and Montana 


reported significant amounts of sales of saw- 
logs. The comparative volumes of timber sold 
and the bid ratios in the 42 Forests where 
demand is active within these two States are 
also shown for comparative purposes. Prac- 
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tically all of these State sales were in the 
same area covered by the 42 Forest zone. 
Timber volume for the State of Montana is 
not sufficiently large to provide a stable basis 
for comparisons with National Forest activ- 
ities. Appraised timber value for the State 
of Montana was higher than for the National 
Forests. The State of Idaho appraised prices 
are reasonably close to those for the National 
Forests. Bid ratios experienced by the Forest 
Service were higher in 1964 and lower in 1965 
than for the State. The comparisons indicate 
that the differences between the National 
Forests and State activities is within the 
realm of reason in this Northern Rocky Moun- 
tain area. 

Sawlog sales for the three Lake States are 
too small to merit analysis. These three Lake 
States in total sold well over a hundred thou- 
sand cords of pulpwood in each of the fiscal 
years. In Minnesota in 1965 less than 10,000 
cords were sold at a relatively high price. 
There was no competitive bidding for this 
volume. Aside from this one entry, the ap- 
praised prices and bid ratios for the three 
States are homogeneous. 

Average appraised and bid prices and bid 
ratios for pulp sales in Region 9 are also 
shown. The three States sell about one-quar- 
ter of the volume sold from the National 
Forests in the Lake States Region. National 
Forest appraised prices are significantly lower 
than State-appraised prices. Bid ratios for 
National Forest timber are somewhat higher 
than those obtained by the three States. A 
major proportion of National Forest pulp- 
wood sales in Region 9 is aspen or jack pine, 
the lowest valued species. About 40 percent 
of the cut of pulpwood of Region 9 comes 
from the Superior National Forest. This pulp- 
timber is quite remote and consequently car- 
ries a low stumpage rate. The pulptimber 
sold by the three States has considerably 
less transportation cost to bring it to the mill 
than this Superior National Forest timber. 


3. Private Timber Transactions 


The outline for this report noted that 
there was little likelihood of obtaining 
worthwhile data on timber prices in private 
transactions. Timber transactions between 
private parties in the west are now quite 
limited, Most of them have tie-in considera- 
tions for values other than timber. Detailed 
conditions of sale are seldom available. Dur- 
ing the course of this study, no worthwhile 
data on private timber transactions were 
obtained. 


4. Income Tax Price Data 


Timber operators electing to treat the 
cutting of timber as a sale under Section 
631(a) of the Internal Revenue Code make 
a determination of fair market value of the 
timber they have cut in submitting Federal 
income tax returns. The income tax law 
makes it possible to treat an increase in 
value of standing timber which has been held 
over six months as a long-term capital gain. 
Such capital gains can be claimed both on 
timber owned by the taxpayer and on timber 
which he has a right to cut under contract 
with private owners or public agencies. We 
know of no compilation heretofore made 
of the timber values claimed by taxpayers 
for capital gain purposes. 

The Internal Revenue Service has made a 
special compilation of fair market value de- 
terminations of timber cut by operators in 
western Oregon. The correspondence between 
the Forest Service and the Internal Revenue 
Service which resulted in this study is in- 
cluded in the Appendix as Item 13. The re- 
sults of the study are summarized in Table 
21. 

The data presented, with a few exceptions, 
relate to the taxable year beginning in 1964. 
The quantities and values tabulated are the 
amounts for which a fair market value is 
claimed under Section 631(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. The fair market value relates 
to the first day of the taxable year in which 
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the timber was cut. In most instances this 
will be January 1, 1964. The values reported 
are taken from unaudited returns; they are 
what the taxpayers claimed and are not nec- 
cessarily what the Internal Revenue Service 
would accept as fair market value. 

The Forest Service furnished the Internal 
Revenue Service with a list of 167 operators 
arranged in four categories. Large mills were 
defined as those producing more than 30 
million board feet of wood products or 
equivalent per year. Small mills were those 
producing less than this amount. Dependent 
mills were defined as those using 60 percent 
or more of public timber as raw material, 
and nondependent mills as those using less 
than 60 percent of public timber. The de- 
pendent-nondependent classification was 
necessarily based upon judgment estimates. 

Out of the 167 listed firms, the Internal 
Revenue Service found that 63 did not claim 
capital gains under 631(a) during the year. 
No record could be found for 52 of the listed 
firms. Presumably these are firms which file 
under some other name from that shown in 
industry directories. The tax returns of 13 
firms were not available at Portland when 
the compilation was made in February 1966. 

We consider the total returns from the 39 
firms covering 926 million board feet with a 
value of almost $30 million to be adequate 
sample of the fair market value level claimed 
for the 1964 tax year by the forest products 
industry of western Oregon. The limited vol- 
ume and value obtained from the small op- 
erator class is inadequate to draw firm con- 
clusions on differences between the level of 
fair market value determinations by large 
and by small operators, Out of 48 returns 
identified by Internal Revenue from the 
small operator list, 36 or 75 percent claimed 
no capital gain for timber cut. In contrast, 
the firms classified as large showed 50 per- 
cent of the firms with identified records 
claimed capital gains, These data confirm 
the general impression that capital gains on 
timber harvested is of relatively minor sig- 
nificance to the small mills. The data indi- 
cate that the small mills which did report 
capital gains claimed considerably higher 
timber valuations than did the large firms. 

The objective of the inquiry was primarily 
to get information on the average level of 
fair market value claims in western Oregon 
rather than to study details of the levels 
claimed by small versus large mills. The evi- 
dence developed from this study may make it 
worthwhile for Internal Revenue to make 
some additional inquiries into the level of 
capital gains claimed by the small mills. 

The average bid value obtained by the 
Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement for all sales in western Oregon is 
also shown on Table 21. Bureau of Land 
Management average bid prices have been 
adjusted by multiplying by 1.18 to put their 
selling values on an equivalent of bureau 
scale. The reports of industry are primarily 
in terms of bureau scale or equivalent. 

The average value claimed of $32.07 is 
within a reasonable distance of the Forest 
Service average bid value of $29.00 and the 
Bureau of Land Management value of $31.39 
per thousand board feet. A taxpayer would 
naturally cite the highest value sales of pub- 
lic timber to justify his determination of 
fair market value. The tabulation indicates 
that the taxpayer's claims for fair market 
value have not been excessive as related to 
transaction evidence of bid rates for Fed- 
eral timber. 

It is evident that in determining fair mar- 
ket value for tax purposes operators are 
working to a concept of fair market value 
based on transaction evidence. This raises a 
question as to whether it is equitable to the 
United States for the Federal timber selling 
agencies to be appraising timber on an 
analytical appraisal basis which gives results 
substantially below the bid price averages, 
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and for the United States to accept, in con- 
nection with taxation, timber valuations 
based exclusively on transaction evidence. 

The capital gain which may be claimed 
on timber cut from public lands is the dif- 
ference between fair market value as of the 
first day of the tax year in which the timber 
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is cut and its “cost or other basis,” i.e., the 
contract price. Since the contract price for 
public timber is a bid rather than an ap- 
praised price, it is consistent and equitable 
to use transaction evidence derived from bid 
prices to establish a capital gain under Sec- 
tion 631(a). 


TABLE 21.—Income tax data on timber values in western Oregon in taxable year 1964 


Number of cases Value 
Timber 
Category volume 
Without Finally (million Total Per thousand 
Proposed 631(a) included board feet) | (thousands | board feet 
claim of dollars) 
Income tax data, taxable year 1964: 
Large, dependent. - 42 13 15 310 10, 415 
Large, nondependen 39 14 12 507 14, 956 
Subtotal, large 81 | 27 27 817 25,371 
Small, dependent a| 21 6 47 
Small, nondependent — HORR 44 15 6 62 
Subtotal, small... 86 | 36 12 109 
Total, all classes 167 63 926 
Forest Service, fiscal year 1984 . b ꝗ h 2,051 
Bureau of Land 4 5 
1964, adjusted to Bureau scale 1,253 


C. Profit statisties 


A statement “Profits in the Timber In- 
dustries” compiled by the Forest Service in 
consultation with Internal Revenue Service 
and issued on March 10, 1964 is included in 
the Appendix as Item 14. This report sum- 
marizes available information relating to 
profits in the timber industries. 

Corporate net income after tax as a per- 
cent of business receipts from 1947-64 for 
lumber and wood products industry group, 
paper and paperboard products, and all man- 
ufacturing is shown in the graph below. 
[Graph cannot be reproduced in the 
Recorp.] For the lumber and wood prod- 
ucts group, net income declined from 10.9 
percent of business receipts in 1947 to a low 
of 1.2 percent in 1960. It increased to 1.8 
percent in 1962 and is estimated to have 
further increased to more than 3 percent in 
1964. Since 1960, profits in the lumber in- 
dustry have been below the average for all 
manufacturing industries. 

The study of “Profits in the Timber In- 
dustries” also developed that the lumber and 
wood products group had a lower effective 
tax rate than for all manufacturing indus- 


tries. The effective tax rate was 34.2 percent 
of income subject to tax for lumber and 
plywood products as compared to a 50.1 per- 
cent for all manufacturing. The lower effec- 
tive tax rate for lumber reflects the impor- 
tance of net long-term capital gains on tim- 
ber taxed at 25 percent. Also the lower tax 
rates on the first $25,000 of income is of 
significance to the smaller sized units of 
industry. ` 

A more detailed study of profits in the 
western timber industries was made for the 
tax year 1962 by the Forest Service in co- 
operation with Internal Revenue Service. 
The study was made by a stratified sample. 
One firm out of ten producing less than 
three million board feet of lumber was in- 
cluded in the sample; one out of three firms 
producing from three to fifteen million board 
feet annually and all firms producing more 
than fifteen million board feet annually 
were included. All plywood, pulp and paper, 
and diversified forest products firms were 
included. The sample was expanded by the 
Internal Revenue Service to provide esti- 
mates of the total population. The esti- 
mated totals for these western firms are 
shown in Table 22. 


TABLE 22.— Relative importance of timber industries included in profit study 


[Dollar amounts in millions} 


Type of firm 


Plywood.............. 
Pulp and paper 
Diversi 


Total firms 


Net income 
before tax 


As indicated in the last line of Table 22, 
a number of eastern firms were also analyzed 
to provide a comparison with the earnings 
experience of western firms. The eastern 
sample included only firms estimated to pro- 
duce in excess of 15 million board feet annu- 
ally, 

Each of the firms in the sample was classi- 
fied as to whether it was dependent or non- 
dependent on public timber. A firm was 
classed as dependent if more than 50 percent 
of logs consumed was estimated to come 
from public lands. 


Those firms dependent on public timber 
were further classified as: (1) “competitive” 
if available evidence indicated that they paid 
five percent or more above the appraised 
price for public timber purchased during 
1962; or (2) “noncompetitive” if evidence in- 
dicated that they paid less than five percent 
over the appraised price for public timber 
purchased during the year. The Internal Rey- 
enue Service classifed these categories fur- 
ther by asset size class and by corporate or 
other form of organization. 
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Table 23 uses net income after tax in per- 
cent of business receipts as a measure of 
profitability. The comparison is made be- 
tween western lumber corporations classi- 
fied by source of timber and asset size class. 
Generally corporations not dependent on 
public timber were more profitable than the 
dependent classifications. The noncompeti- 
tive dependent class with assets of $1 to $5 
million shows a minus 3.5 percent. The num- 
ber of firms in this category is limited to only 
five. This may account for the rather wide 
variance from the profit ratio pattern of 
other portions of the table, This profit deficit 
for this size class of “dependent-noncompeti- 
tive” firms accounts for the lower profit rate 
for all classes of “noncompetitive” than for 
the competitive“ dependent firms. In all 
other size categories the “noncompetitive” 
class has a higher profit rate than the 
“competitive.” 

The firms with assets over $5 million 
strongly influence the average profit rate for 
all classes of 2.8 percent, The high rate of re- 
turns for asset class of $5 million and over 
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is all due to the rate shown for the firms not 
dependent on public timber. 

Of maximum interest for the study of 
timber pricing is the dependent competitive 
classification because most timber purchas- 
ers in western Oregon fall in this category. 
The total population in this category ac- 
counts for most of the cut on the 42 National 
Forests of the Pacific Coast and Inland Em- 
pire States where demand-supply relation- 
ships are critical. Approximately 37 percent 
of the cut of public timber from this com- 
petitive zone comes from western Oregon. 
Hence it is logical to presume that the re- 
sults on the dependent-competitive line of 
Table 23 are weighted at least by one-third 
from experience of BLM and Forest Service 
timber purchasers in western Oregon. The 
highest profit rate on this line is 1.4 percent 
for operations with asset size class of $1 to $5 
million. The average profit rate for all size 
classes is 1.0 percent. This can scarcely be 
considered as satisfactory rate of net income 
earnings as a percent of total business re- 
ceipts, 


TABLE 23.— Vet income after tax in percent of business receipts, western lumber 
corporations, 1962 


Asset class 
Type of firm 
All classes Under $500,000 to 
$500,000 | $1,000,000 
0.8 —0.2 1.0 
1.0 —.3 8 
Noncompetitive... 5 72 2.8 
Not dependent on publ 4.2 17 8 
AR Sn can conten beeen eae inen na! 2.8 5 9 


TABLE 24.— Net income before tax in percent of business receipts by type of firm, western 
lumber industry, 1962 


[rr 
œ| mown 


TABLE 25.— Net income after tax in poroen 85 e receipts, western timber corporations, 


{In percent] 


All firms 
77 22 

lywood. _.._ z 
Pulp and 7.4 
Diversified... 5.2 
4.7 
3.8 
~" Lumber and wood PRONE uspona haaraan i 1.8 
Logging, sawmills, and planing mills 2.6 
Millwork, veneer plywood, prefabrication. 1.1 
Wood containers and other wood products. 1.2 
Paper and board products. E= 
3.2 


Table 24 compares net returns before tax 
in percent of business receipts for the four 
classes of business organizations in the west- 
ern lumber industry. As shown in Table 22 
approximately 87 percent of business re- 
celpts is accounted for by firms organized as 
regular corporations. A domestic corporation 
having not more than 10 shareholders and 
meeting other requirements may elect to be 
taxed as a partnership and is then designated 


a “small business corporation.” Since nel- 
ther small business corporations or partner- 
ships are subject to direct Federal income 
taxation, it is necessary to make comparisons 
on the basis of net income before tax. 
Table 24 shows no distinguishable pattern 
of profits by type or organization. “Depend- 
ent” firms other than regularly organized 
corporations had a higher before tax earning 
rate than the corporations. The small size 
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of the population in the various categories 
of firms other than regularly organized cor- 
porations reduces the significance of the 
indicated differences. 

Table 25 compares net income after tax 
in percent of business receipts for the var- 
ious classes of western timber corporations— 
Lumber-Plywood-Pulp and Paper-Diversi- 
fied—according to their dependence on pub- 
lic timber. Net income is proportionately 
higher for the pulp and paper and the di- 
versified products firms than for the lumber 
manufacturers. Plywood firms had a lower 
earnings rate than lumber. Nondependent 
firms had a higher earning rate than de- 
pendent firms except for plywood. Eastern 
lumber corporations had a higher earnings 
rate than western lumber corporations. The 
difference of 1.0 percent may be due to the 
minimum size of the eastern mills sampled 
(over 15 million board feet annual produc- 
tion). 

The average net income after tax in per- 
cent of business receipts for the U.S. lumber 
and wood products groups in 1962 was 1.8. 
This is 1.0 percent less than the ratio for 
western sawmill corporations analyzed in 
the study and 2.0 percent less than the sam- 
ple for eastern lumber corporations. 

The lumber and wood products group as 
defined in the Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation includes three subgroups: (1) Log- 
ging, sawmills and planing mills, (2) Mill- 
work, veneer, plywood, and prefabrication; 
and (3) Wood containers and other wood 
products. The average rate of earnings for 
western lumber corporations and for total 
U.S. logging, sawmill, and planing mills are 
quite similar (2.8 vs. 2.6 percent). Earning 
rates for western plywood corporations and 
for the total U.S. millwork, veneer, plywood, 
and prefabrication firms is also virtually the 
same. Western pulp and paper mills had a 
high earning rate compared to other western 
forest product firms but this earning rate 
was 1.3 percent less than the average rate 
attained by all U.S. pulpmills. 

These studies of industry profits indicate 
that: 

1. Lumber and wood products industry 
profits after taxes since 1959 have been less 
than the average for all U.S. manufacturers. 
The gap was greatest in tax year 1960 and 
1961 when the lumber and wood product 
group was earning at less than half the rate 
attained by all manufacturers. In 1962 this 
relationship improved (1.8 vs. 3.2). In 1963 
and 1964 the gap narrowed to minor sig- 
nificance (3.4 vs. 3.7 in 1964). 

2. Earnings after tax in percent of busi- 
ness receipts of the logging sawmill and 
planning mill subdivision were slightly high- 
er than for the entire lumber and wood prod- 
ucts group. In 1962 the two earning rates 
were 2.6 and 1.8, respectively. The compara- 
tive record of net income after tax in percent 
of business receipts is: 


All manufac- | Lumber and Logging, saw- 
turers wood products | milis, and 

planing mills 

3.5 3.7 5.3 

2.9 1.2 2.0 

3.0 1.4 11 

3.2 1.8 2.6 

13.3 e EE 

13.7 19 Eee 


1 Estimated. 


Earnings rates for the subgroup logging, 
Sawmills, and planing mills for tax years 
1963 and 1964 are not yet available. It ap- 
pears likely that they will be around 1.0 per- 
cent higher than the earnings of the lumber 
and wood products group. If this indication 
proves correct, the earning rate for this 
subgroup will be slightly higher than the 
earnings rate for all manufacturers in 1963 
and 1964. 

3. Net income after tax of western lum- 
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ber corporations in 1962 was 28 percent of 
business receipts which is 0.2 porcent more 
than for all U.S, logging, sawmill, and plan- 
ing mill firms. It seems logical to presume 
that the earning rates for these two groups 
would be similar in 1963 and 1964 but there 
is no data available or under development 
to prove it. 

4. In 1962 western corporate lumber firms 
dependent on public timber earned 0.8 per- 
cent of business receipts as compared to 4.2 
percent for nondependent firms. Competitive 
dependent firms earned at a 1.0 percent rate 
and noncompetitive firms at a 0.5 percent 
rate. This no doubt results from favorable 
location of competitive firms to markets, 
better quality timber, better than average 
efficiency because of competition, and a 
larger spread between cost of production 
and returns. Many of the noncompetitive 
firms are located in marginal timber areas 
where opportunity for profitable enterprise 
is limited. 

5. The intensive review of net income of 
western forest product firms has developed 
nothing to indicate that for the firms classi- 
fied as depencent on public timber, lumber 
or plywood manufacturers had a capacity to 
pay higher prices for their raw materials than 
were obtained. The modest improvement in 
earnings of the lumber and wood product 
groups since 1962 has not changed this situa- 
tion. 

v. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This joint report by the Forest Service, 
U.S.D.A., and the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, U.S.D.I., was made in response to a re- 
quest from the Bureau of the Budget for a 
review to determine whether a fair return 
is being obtained for the sale of Federal 
timber. 

Federal timber is sold after advertisement 
for competitive bidding. In the advertise- 
ment of sale, a minimum acceptable price is 
stated. The minimum stated acceptable price 
is the appraised value of the timber as deter- 
mined by the agencies. 

Appraised prices are determined by the 
agencies primarily through the use of analyt- 
ical appraisal. An analytical appraisal deter- 
mines what an operator of average efficiency 
can pay for raw material after allowance for 
a normal margin for profit and risk. There is 
no attempt to put appraised prices at bid 
levels. Transaction evidence is used primarily 
to check the adequacy of analytical appraisal 
procedures including, for the Forest Service, 
adjustments of profit ratios. 

Numerous studies, reviews, and examina- 
tions of timber appraisal and sales practices 
have been made over the last 15 years. The 
major activities of this type have been sum- 
marized and evaluated in this report. 

The objective of both agencies is the sale 
of allowable cut under sound multiple use 
management principles. The rate of timber 
sale offerings is not affected by ups and downs 
of lumber market. Costs of meeting multiple 
use requirements are recognized in timber 
appraisals and result in lower stumpage re- 
turns than would be obtained without such 
requirements. 

After adjustment is made for location and 
characteristics of the properties managed by 
the two agencies in western Oregon, ap- 
praised value and bidding records are closely 
comparable and reconcilable. 

In the Pacific Coast and Inland Empire 
States, installed capacity of sawmills and 
plywood plants is in excess of the allowable 
cut rates for public timber and the volume 
annually available from private lands. Pri- 
vate timber is now almost entirely in firm 
ownership. Little is available for sale. The 
demand for timber for purchase exceeds the 
supply available in timber offerings from the 
Federal timber selling agencies. Under these 
circumstances, there is strong competitive 
bidding for timber offerings even during 
times of adverse lumber markets. This hap- 
pened in 1960 and 1961. In those years the 
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average ratio of bid to appraised price for 
the 42 National Forests of the Pacific Coast 
and Inland Empire where timber demands 
are critical were 1.22 and 1.35, respectively. 
This was during a period when appraised 
values for National Forest timber in this area 
were being attacked savagely. 

The ratio of bid to appraised price in- 
creased by about 80 points in fiscal year 
1965 for both agencies in western Oregon. 
This increase in bid ratio in 1965 either did 
not occur or was of minor significance in 
other Forest Service Regions. In Region 6 the 
increase in bid ratio was only 10 points for 
eastern Oregon and Washington in FY 1965. 
The one area with substantial increase in 
bid ratio in FY 1965 is the Douglas-fir 
Region. 

The agencies have agreed on a plan of ac- 
tion (stated in Item II-B of the report) to 
develop more uniformity in timber appraisal 
procedures in western Oregon. This plan of 
action will also result in raising the average 
level of appraised prices for both agencies in 
the Douglas-fir Region. This will, to some de- 
gree, counteract the abnormally high bid 
ratios which have been experienced in this 
area since 1965. 

Timber price data for British Columbia and 
State Governments have been compiled. In 
British Columbia bid prices are at similar 
levels to appraised prices for comparable Na- 
tional Forests. British Columbia has followed 
a policy of discouraging competitive bidding 
and discouraging mill installations in excess 
of allowable cut capacity. The British Colum- 
bia Forest Service sells close to four billion 
board feet of timber annually. Because com- 
petition has been discouraged, prices for this 
large volume of business are set primarily by 
an analytical appraisal process. The similarity 
between appraised price levels for compa- 
rable Federal timber in the United States and 
for Crown timber in British Columbia is, 
therefore, quite significant. 

The State of Washington sells more than 
half a billion board feet annually, most of 
which comes from grant lands with high 
quality timber in relatively accessible loca- 
tions. Appraised values are approximately 
$10.00 per M board feet more than the aver- 
age value of National Forest timber sold in 
the State of Washington during the two fiscal 
years. Bid ratios for the State timber are ap- 
proximately 25 points less than for the Na- 
tional Forests in the same State. Washing- 
ton State had higher bid ratios in 1965 of 
about the same proportions as were experi- 
enced by the Forest Service and Bureau of 
Land Management in western Oregon. 

Timber sold by the State of Oregon is rela- 
tively minor, Appraised and bid value is from 
20 to 60 percent less than comparable prices 
for Federal timber. This is in part due to 
poorer timber quality on the State lands. 

The Internal Revenue Service furnished 
the average market value claimed by a sam- 
ple of western Oregon taxpayers in connec- 
tion with capital gains on timber held over 
six months for the tax year 1964, These de- 
terminations of fair market value by indus- 
trial taxpayers were reasonably close to aver- 
age bid prices for Federal timber during 1964. 

Available information on average industry 
profits shows that income as a percent of 
total business revenues has been less in the 
lumber and wood products industry group 
than for all manufacturers since 1959. 

A special analysis of western forest prod- 
ucts firms for the tax year 1962 has just been 
made by the Forest Service and the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. This study used a 
stratified sample in which firms were classi- 
fied upon their dependency on Federal tim- 
ber and their location in competitive or non- 
competitive areas. Firms classified as non- 
dependent on public timber had substan- 
tially higher returns than those classified as 
dependent. Within the dependent group, the 
firms purchasing timber noncompetitively 
had a lower rate of earnings than the firms 
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in competitive areas. The firms classed as 
noncompetitive are primarily outside of the 
42 Forests highly competitive zone. They are 
in nonpreferred locations where the lack of 
competition may also reflect marginal op- 
portunity for profitable enterprise. 

This intensive review of western lumber 
firms’ profits for calendar year 1962 indi- 
cates there is no basis to presume that this 
industry had a potential to pay a higher 
price for its raw materials than it paid dur- 
ing that year. There has been some improve- 
ment in profit trends in the lumber indus- 
try in 1963 and 1964. This improvement has 
not been of such dimension as to indicate a 
need for revision in pricing and sales pro- 
cedures to obtain a fair return to the Gov- 
ernment in its stumpage sales. 

There are relatively few situations where 
the seller of raw material can set and ob- 
tain a minimum price which is based on the 
paying capacity of the manufacturer. The 
appraised prices being set by the agencies 
for Federal timber is such a price. At the 
present time, in the Pacific Coast and Inland 
Empire areas, intensive competitive condi- 
tions are resulting in a substantially higher 
price for Federal timber. 


WAR ON CRIME 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in the Washington Star of July 12, 
1967, appeared a timely editorial entitled 
“Phony War on Crime.” 

This editorial points out the alarming 
trend of the Justice Department’s new 
policy of giving every break to the crimi- 
nal and ignoring the fact that the inno- 
cent victims of these crimes deserve con- 
sideration. 

New regulations of the Attorney Gen- 
eral go far beyond the restrictions on 
wiretaps and bugging that were sug- 
gested just 2 years ago by President 
Johnson. They forbid law-enforcement 
practices which even the Supreme Court 
has not yet ruled improper. As this edi- 
torial points out: 

A suspicious soul might think that they 
are an invitation to the court to go farther 
than it has up to this time—and this may 
not be lost upon the “liberal” judicial 
majority. 


Can it be that the Department of Jus- 
tice is deliberately laying the ground- 
work for a series of reversals by the 
courts of previous criminal convictions 
on the basis that at some time during the 
investigation the individuals involved 
had used a telephone upon which some- 
body had placed a wiretapping device? 

Let us not overlook the fact that this 
could be a convenient device for fixing 
criminal cases through the simple process 
of having someone place a wiretap on 
that individual who may be headed for 
the penitentiary. 

The time is long past when the De- 
partment of Justice and the Johnson ad- 
ministration, with their loudly heralded 
“war on crime,” begin to center their 
attention on the proper targets—namely, 
the actual law violators. 

Our country was founded upon the 
basic principle of equal justice for all, 
and it would be well for the justices of 
our courts to reread this principle as they 
enter their chambers. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recor at this point the edi- 
torial from the Evening Star of July 12, 
entitled “Phony War on Crime.” 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

PHONY WAR ON CRIME 


There comes a time when a spade should 
be called a spade, and there also comes a 
time when a phony war should be called a 
phony war. That time has been reached in 
Lyndon Johnson’s much-touted and loudly- 
heralded war on crime.” 

The sweeping—and they are sweeping— 
regulations just put out by Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark restricting the use of wiretaps 
and electronic listening devices are the last 
straw. The attorney general surely would 
not have sounded this call for retreat with- 
out the approval of the President. So one is 
driven to the conclusion that the war on 
crime is a phony war, and that all of the 
President’s high-flown speeches, not to men- 
tion the attorney general's rhetorical con- 
tributions, have been nothing more than 
wordy exercises designed to conceal the fact 
that this administration’s heart is not in 
its so-called war. 

The attorney general’s new regulations go 
well beyond the restrictions on wiretaps and 
bugging imposed two years ago by the Presi- 
dent. They forbid law-enforcement practices 
which the Supreme Court has not yet out- 
lawed. A suspicious soul might think that 
they are an invitation to the court to go far- 
ther than it has up to this time—and this 
may not be lost upon the “liberal” judicial 
majority. 

Ramsey Clark obviously has a thing about 
wiretaps and bugging. He thinks they are a 
waste of manpower. He has testified that they 
are “abhorrent” devices. He says that all of 
his experience shows that electronic surveil- 
lance (he has had very little experience in 
criminal law enforcement) is not necessary 
for the public safety, is not a desirable or 
effective investigative technique, and that 
these abhorrent devices should be used only 
in the national security field. He has never 
explained why wiretaps and bugs are essen- 
tial in national security cases but useless 
against organized crime. Of course he cannot 
come up with any rational explanation. 

Let’s turn to another witness, Frank S. 
Hogan, New York County district attorney, 
has been in the front line of the war on 
crime for 27 years. He told the President's 
Crime Commission: Electronic surveillance 
is the single most valuable weapon in law 
enforcement’s fight against organized crime. 
. It has permitted us to undertake major 
investigations of organized crime. Without 
it, and I confine myself to top figures in the 
underworld, my own office could not have 
convicted Charles “Lucky” Luciano, Jimmy 
Hines, Louis “Lepke” Buchalter, Jacob “Gur- 
rah” Shapiro, Joseph “Socks” Lanza, George 
Scalise, Frank Erickson, John “Dio” Dio- 
guardi, and Frank Carbo. 

Well, there it is. Take your choice. Frank 
S. Hogan, who has sent scores of vicious 
hoodlums to jail, is quite willing to use the 
“abhorrent” eavesdropping weapon in his war 
on crime. He thinks it is an essential weapon. 
Ramsey Clark and Lyndon Johnson are not 
willing. They would prefer to conduct their 
war with speeches at twenty paces. And, in 
consequences, this war is one which orga- 
nized crime will surely win and which the 
American people, the ultimate victims, will 
surely lose. 


GOVERNOR ROMNEY’S HARD-HIT- 
TING LANSING SPEECH DRAWS 
PRAISE 


Mr, BENNETT. Mr. President, recently 
in Lansing, Mich., that State’s able Gov- 
ernor, George Romney, delivered an ad- 
dress to the Governor’s Conference on 
“Innovation in Social Problem Solving 
and Strengthening Family Life.” 
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The Governor’s speech is very timely 
and his points are extremely well taken. 
He points out in the very beginning: 


The problems are in the headlines every 
day: Riots of the disadvantaged in the 
ghetto. Riots of the affluent on the campus. 
Crime in the streets. Juvenile delinquency in 
the suburbs. Dishonesty in high places. Drug 
addiction. LSD. Alcoholism. Tranquilizers. 
Sexual promiscuity. Marital infidelity. Fam- 
ily breakdown, Personal irresponsibility in 
all its forms. What a paradox. In the land of 
the free, men and women are increasingly 
dependent—whether on drugs or alcohol, on 
a psychoanalyst, on sensual stimulation or 
on governmental handouts. 


Michigan’s Governor goes on to talk 
about the failures of many of the social 
programs that have been underway for 
years and years, saying: 


There is serious doubt about the future of 
public support for governmental welfare, 
educational, and social programs. 


Not only does he carefully outline the 
many problems that we are facing today, 
but he also offers an excellent solution, 
that being the return to prominence of 
the family, which he calls our first win- 
dow on the world. 

He says “sound families build sound 
character and sound character builds a 
sound society.” 

Mr. President, Governor Romney’s ex- 
cellent speech deserves wide distribution, 
and I ask that it be inserted at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY Gov. GEORGE ROMNEY 


An appropriate motto for this conference 
would be these words from Winston Church- 
ill: “Give us the tools, and we will finish the 
job.” 

This afternoon, we will be examining a set 
of new tools. It’s an incomplete set; we're 
only starting to assemble it. In fact, many 
of the tools we seek and badly need have not 
yet even been designed. 

These tools are needed for a job that’s just 
begun—the job of liberating the energies of 
a free people to overcome our growing hu- 
man and social problems. 

The problems are in the headlines every 
day: 

Riots of the disadvantaged in the ghetto. 
Riots of the affluent on the campus. Crime 
in the streets. Juvenile delinquency in the 
suburbs. Dishonesty in high places. Drug 
addiction. LSD. Alcoholism. Tranquilizers. 
Sexual promiscuity. Marital infidelity. Family 
breakdown. Personal irresponsibility in all 
its forms. 

What a paradox! 

In the land of the free, men and women 
are increasingly dependent—whether on 
drugs or alcohol, on a psychoanalyst, on sen- 
sual stimulation, or on governmental hand- 
outs. 

In the home of the brave, men and women 
are increasingly afraid—whether of personal 
insecurity and failure, of personal respon- 
sibility, of vast impersonal forces and institu- 
tions they can neither control nor compre- 
hend, or even of other men and women, per- 
haps with different colored skins. 

To solve our human and social problems, 
we must find a way to re-create a sense of 
community within America—a community 
of responsible Americans—responsible for 
themselves and responsible for helping one 
another. 

To succeed, we must choose our tools care- 
fully. For I believe many of the tools we are 
now using are taking us into a blind alley. 
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The story of America has been the story of 
a great people working together to build a 
great nation—primarily through personal re- 
sponsibility, private initiative, and voluntary 
cooperation, but supplemented by local, 
state, and federal governmental action when 
appropriate. 

But we were slow in responding to the new, 
intricate, and demanding human and social 
problems of the twentieth-century. 

We were slow in developing the full range 
of tools we needed—private and voluntary 
tools—even state and local governmental 
tools—the tools of personal responsibility. 

Because we were slow, we have come to 
doubt the effectiveness of these traditional 
American methods. 

Instead, we have passed the ball primarily 
to the federal government. We have come to 
look to government for the solution of al- 
most all our problems. We have begun to 
think that, if government can't solve our 
problems, they can’t be solved at all. 

And today, frustration and disillusionment 
are growing because—despite hundreds of 
federal programs costing billions of dollars— 
our human and social problems continue to 
multiply on every side. 

We face a crisis of confidence in the pri- 
marily federal approach that we have taken, 

Even the advocates of massive federal pro- 

concede that federal tools have failed 
to do the job. 

A cabinet official decries the “major prob- 
lems” that result from narrow and frag- 
mented federal programs. 

The federal Budget Director deplores the 
tendency of federal programs to by-pass and 
weaken governors and mayors. 

A chief architect of the federal anti-pov- 
erty program questions the “altogether too 
glowing” Official claims about the results 
of federal urban programs. 

A leading liberal urban analyst notes un- 
happily, “At a cost of more than three bil- 
lion dollars, the Urban Renewal Agency has 
succeeded in materially reducing the supply 
of low cost housing in American cities,” 

An aide to the two most recent Presidents 
is troubled that the growth of central power 
is shrinking the significance of the individual 
citizen. 

The Welfare Commissioner of New York 
City testifies that our nation’s welfare sys- 
tem is “bankrupt” because it locks the poor 
into dependency. 

And a militant civil rights leader calls the 
welfare system “the white man’s greatest 
weapon to keep the Negro down.” 

But the trouble goes deeper than the 
mere fact that federal tools have failed to 
solve our problems. In many cases, despite 
their good intentions, they have made the 
problems worse. 

A democratic society requires many active 
independent centers of responsibility and 
creativity—not just one. There must be many 
communities of concern, each willing and 
equipped to take direct responsibility for 
direct action to meet needs. 

But too often, federal programs have 
stifled, rather than strengthened, the rich 
diversity and creativity of America’s human 
and social resources for solving human and 
social problems. 

We are finding that it is possible to lose 
the substance of a democratic society, even 
though the structure of democratic repre- 
sentative government remains. 

For the federal approach has speeded the 
depersonalization of soclety and rationalized 
the abdication of personal responsibility. And 
these are major causes of America’s declin- 
ing sense of community and mounting 
problems. 

The changes brought by industrialization, 
urbanization, and technological advance—de- 
spite their many benefits—have increasingly 
tended to transform America into an imper- 
sonal society. 

A large city is more impersonal than a 
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small town. And the majority of Americans 
live in urban centers. 

Driving an automobile is more impersonal 
than riding a streetcar. And most Americans 
go by auto, 

Working in a giant enterprise is more im- 
personal than working in a small business. 
And most Americans work for large organiza- 
tions. 

Studying in a giant university is more im- 
personal than going to a small college. And 
most American students attend the larger 
institutions, where the college pennant has 
been replaced by the IBM card. 

And to all these depersonalizing forces, add 
one more: big government. 

Government agencies have an unfortunate 
tendency to think of people in terms of cate- 
gories— target populations” to shoot pro- 
grams at—depersonalized blocks, not indi- 
vidual human beings. 

As seen by government agencies, the peo- 
ple have a way of becoming subjects to be 
manipulated, not citizens to be served. 

As seen by the people, mt has a 
way of becoming “they,” “theirs,” 
not “ours.” 

And by substituing governmental effort, 
however well-intentioned, for personal effort, 
we tend not only to depersonalize society, but 
to dehumanize ourselves. 

Many of you are active in your United 
Fund and Community Chest campaigns. I 
know a man who never contributes. He says, 
“Why should I? It’s the government’s job to 
take care of the needy. I pay my taxes, and 
that’s enough.” 

He's a brave man! But he’s wrong. 

What he’s really saying is that we've hired 
our Good Samaritan, so we can forget our 
personal responsibility for attacking human 
and social problems, 

But when that assumption takes hold in 
a community, we have cut off at the root 
the humane impulse of concern that led us 
to seek an answer in the first place—even a 
governmental answer. 

With that kind of reasoning, the answer 
to the question, “Am I my brother's keeper?” 
is a quick and easy “No—because we've hired 
a keeper for our brother.” 

Thus we are shielded from direct personal 
confrontation with our disadvantaged broth- 
er. We never really see him as a human be- 
ing and fellow child of God. We make it easy 
to forget that he is a real person with flesh 
and bones and blood—with problems, hopes 
and fears like ours. 

And even the governmental keeper we 
have hired is insulated from his charge—by 
layer after layer of bureaucracy, by rigid 
rules and regulations, by professional man- 
power shortages, and by overcrowded case- 
loads that prevent even the most dedicated 
social worker from supplying more than 
sporadic attention to those whom he is try- 
ing to help. 

The result is a tragic loss of the fellow- 
feeling that knits a mere aggregate of people 
into a true community. The sequel ts rising 
discord, suspicion, animosity, and fear. 

For inevitably, the members of one “target 
population” begin to see themselves as com- 
petitors with every other “target population”. 
Each group suspects the other of getting a 
larger share of governmental] favors, or bear- 
ing a smaller share of governmental costs. 

Take, for example, the affluent or reason- 
ably comfortable middle-class—the majority 
of the people who pay the bulk of the taxes. 
They may be right in thinking that they're 
the biggest target group of all. 

More and more, they are resisting many 
governmental designed to help the 
disadvantaged. They not only sense the short- 
comings of the government approach—but 
they resent its growing cost. Even school 
millage proposals, which would directly bene- 
fit almost everyone, are repeatedly defeated. 

Many taxpayers are increasingly resentful 
and intolerant of the faceless recipients of 
governmental handouts, Those who pay tend 


not “we"— 
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to stereotype those who receive as lazy, shift- 
less 

Thus decent, warm-hearted human 
beings—who would not think of turning 
their backs on someone who was starving, 
injured, or troubled if they met him in the 
flesh—will oppose without a second thought 
governmental programs intended to help 
those very same starving, injured, troubled 
people. 

As a result, there is serious doubt about 
the future of public support for govern- 
mental welfare, educational, and social 


programs, 

And how about the people at the bottom 
of the heap—the disadvantaged individuals 
and groups who need help the most? 

Many are becoming increasingly resentful 
at their apparent inability to break through 
into the affluent society around them. They 
are fed up with being “kept.” They are tired 
of being locked into the cycle of poverty and 
dependency that governmental programs too 
often force upon them. And too many— 
with their hopes shattered, their self-confi- 
dence undermined, and their motivation 
destroyed—have simply given up. 

Thus the affluent think we're spending too 
much and doing too much, and the deprived 
think we're spending too little and doing 
too little. 

And paradoxically, both are right. We're 
spending too much on the wrong things, 
and not doing enough of the right things. 

The result is a widening gulf between the 
affluent majority and the deprived minority— 
not only an economic gulf, but a psycho- 
logical gulf, a chasm in human understand- 
ing, a brotherhood gap. 

Three-quarters of us are in danger of 
smothering in the cozy bedclothes of our 
affluence, while millions are choking on their 
own hopelessness and squalor. 

Too many of the affluent have become ar- 
rogant, unsatisfied, and frightened, while 
too many of the deprived have become de- 
pendent, frustrated, and embittered. 

We sense the impending danger of a great 
breach in our social structure, a tearing of 
our social fabric. 

How shall we respond to this grave chal- 
lenge? 

Shall we echo the fanatic and desperate 
outcry of extremists on the left and right— 
embracing either blind, irresponsible col- 
lectivism or equally blind and irresponsible 
individualism? 

Shall we throw up our hands in despair 
and await the seemingly inevitable dissolu- 
tion of society? 

My answer is no—we will do neither. For 
the cause is not lost—not while responsible 
Americans are willing to give of themselves 
for the sake of their fellow men, their chil- 
dren, and their country's future. 

Together, we can find a better way—a bet- 
ter way to re-create the sense of community 
we so desperately need—a better way to 
make our whole society come alive to its 
responsibilities and opportunities—a better 
way to overcome our mounting problems. 

And that better way is active, personal, re- 
sponsible commitment and concern. 

This can never be im; from the top 
down. We can only build it from the bottom 
up. 

Today, our problems are so massive that 
we must call upon the full resources of so- 
ciety, in all their rich diversity. That includes 
government, business, universities, private 
organizations of all kinds—and most of all, 
individual men and women. 

I believe that there is still a vast reservoir 
of commitment in Michigan and in America 
just waiting to be tapped—men and women 
who are willing and eager to get out and 
get involved. 

The trouble is that so many of our volun- 
tary programs in the past have seemed ir- 
relevant to the problems we confront. Rolling 
bandages is an anachronism in the space age. 

This is the generation of innovation. Yet 
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our innovation in the social field has lagged 
far behind our innovation in the physical 
and material field. 

We have failed to develop the social in- 
struments—the tools—through which peo- 
ple who want to help can make a truly mean. 
ingful contribution. 

Sure, it’s important for people to have a 
place to go when they want to ask for 
help. But it’s just as important for people 
to have a place to go when they want to give 
their help. And it’s essential that they have 
something meaningful to do when they get 
there. 

The new tools we will examine at this con- 
ference are innovating tools. They reflect the 
tested insights of social research. They seek 
to apply the fruits of scientific and techno- 
logical development to social problem-solv- 
ing. They seek to make the forces of science 
and technology work for us, not against us— 
transforming eyen the computer into an in- 
strument for re-personalizing American so- 
ciety and reasserting the primacy of the in- 
dividual person. 

And because these are innovating tools, 
they are also renovating tools. They seek to 
put private and governmental effort in proper 
relationship to one another. 

Thirty years ago, Walter Lippmann wrote: 

“It is generally supposed that the increas- 
ing complexity of the social order requires 
an increasing direction from officials. My own 
view is, rather, as affairs become more intri- 
cate, more extended in time and space, more 
involved and inter-related, overhead direction 
by officials of the state has to become simpler, 
less intensive, less direct, more general.” 

These tools recognize the crucial impor- 
tance of true partnership between private 
effort and governmental effort. It is not a 
question of either-or“; it is a necessity for 
“both-and.” These tools apply the principle 
that has guided the work of our State Human 
oorr Council—that government has a 

ty to encourage, assist, and stimu- 
late private effort, but never to replace it. 
Only then can private effort play its proper 
role in a balanced attack on social problems. 
Only then can we tap the full range of so- 
ciety’s creativity and diversity. 

These tools also come to grips with the fact 
that much of the frustration and division in 
our society stems from false tion. 

If the disadvantaged perceive themselves as 
helpless failures, as they too often do, their 
motivation is destroyed. If society perceives 
them as utterly useless and irredeemable, as 
it too often does, it is reluctant to extend a 
helping hand. These false perceptions on both 
sides reinforce the cycle of dependency. 

These new programs seek to change such 
false perceptions. They give the disadvan- 
taged a chance to prove their worth both to 
themselves and to society. They provide the 
opportunity for self-help, self-advancement, 
and renewed self-confidence. They can trans- 
form losers into winners—benefitting both 
the individual and society at large. 

In addition, each of these tools seeks in its 
own way to strengthen the fundamental so- 
cial institution on whose vitality the ulti- 
mate health of society depends—the family. 

The family is our first window on the world. 
It teaches us who we are and what we stand 
for. It shapes our attitudes toward other 
people and society. It teaches us how to re- 
late to other people—first to the members of 
our family, who are only slightly different 
from ourselves, and then to outsiders who 
may be vastly different, Sound families build 
sound character. And sound character builds 
a sound society. 

These programs strengthen the forces that 
will strengthen family life—church activities; 
sound child-training habits; decent, produc- 
tive, meaningful employment; home owner- 
ship; a solid family financial base; well- 
founded self-confidence; and constructive 
participation in community life. 

Finally and indispensably, these tools rec- 
ognize the central role of the individual 
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volunteer. Their success importantly depends 
on responsible, dedicated individuals—yes, 
and families—who care enough to get in- 
volved directly, actively, and personally in 
the day-to-day struggles and problems of 
those in need of help. 

The volunteer supplies the touch of per- 
sonal concern that is missing in so many 
governmental programs. After all, a case 
worker can spend only a few minutes a week 
with each family assigned to him. But the 
volunteer works on a one-to-one basis. He 
helps the social worker do a better job, by 
providing sustained contact with the family. 
His gift of time, inspiration, example, and 
concern can make the difference between 
failure and success. 

The most exciting fact about programs like 
these is that they work—they really work. 
And their success is a tribute to the problem- 
solving capacity of responsible Americans. 

As a veteran social services administrator 
remarked about the Lansing one-to-one fam- 
ily volunteer program, “When I heard about 
this project, I thought I’d been around this 
business too long. But when I sat through 
the first report meeting, and saw the results 
they were getting, I decided I hadn't been in 
the business long enough.” 

When this conference is over, I think you 
too will decide that we haven't been in this 
business long enough. 

We know these tools do not provide a total 
answer to our problems—but they point the 
direction we must go. 

I urge you to pick up these tools, take them 

home, put them to work. And out of your 
own experience, forge new and even better 
tools, 
I believe—I deeply belleve—that the future 
of this state and nation requires a revitaliza- 
tion of personal responsibility, family respon- 
sibility, and private institutional responsi- 
bility. 

I appeal to you, and through you to the 
people of Michigan: 

As responsible Americans, join in the pur- 
suit and practice of the better way. 

Join in the struggle to reclaim the lives of 
those for whom each new day is only one 
more lesson in futility. 

Join in the great task confronting this 
generation of Americans: to restore the con- 
cept of community and brotherhood. 

Give more than your money. Give your 
time, your talent, your example, your inspira- 
tion, your concern. Give yourself. 

The responsibility is ours. The need is great. 
The time is short. The tools are in our hands. 

If the commitment is in our hearts, we 
cannot fail. 


PERCY PLAN DESERVES RECEPTIVE 
ATTITUDE BY ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago Mr. James J. Kilpatrick ap- 
plauded Senator CHARLES Prercy’s pro- 
posal to create a National Home Own- 
ership Foundation. Mr. Kilpatrick’s 
analysis of the proposal is as good an 
explanation as I have seen of why Sen- 
ator Prercy’s imaginative proposal has 
excited the attention of the public and 
the support of so many Members of both 
Houses of Congress. 

Two of Mr. Kilpatrick’s comments de- 
serve special attention. First, he writes 
that the bill’s most attractive feature is 
its “sharp focus upon the individual 
family, its dreams and aspirations.” In 
this revolutionary era such a statement 
is relevant in more areas than housing. 
There is growing awareness in our soci- 
ety that government—at the central, 

| State, and local levels—should involve 
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itself more actively in promoting the eco- 
nomic, social and political well-being of 
the individual citizens. But there is an 
accompanying concern about what effect 
the expansion of our present umbrella 
of social welfare programs will have upon 
our individualism. Indeed, our society is 
today engaged in a crucial dialog about 
how we can maintain personal identity, 
dignity and purpose in this age of auto- 
mation, tract housing and gigantic cor- 
porations and government. The business 
of the Republic is to chart a new direc- 
tion which recognizes and deals with the 
problems of individuals in a mass society. 
Senator Percy’s efforts in housing are 
an important contribution to this dialog. 
His proposal avoids welfare paternalism 
and instead focuses upon homeownership 
as a means of helping the poor help 
themselves. 

The second point Mr. Kilpatrick 
makes, about which I would like to com- 
ment, is contained in the last paragraph 
of his column. He writes: 

Democrats having offered nothing but the 
same old public housing will want to think 
twice before they knock it. 


It is not my intention here to turn 
Senator Prercy’s efforts into a partisan 
matter. He would not want that. I do not 
want that. Nor do I think the Republican 
Party should want it. The legislation is 
too worthwhile, too promising, too im- 
portant to our housing efforts to be 
bogged down in purely partisan consider- 
ations. But, at the same time, I do want 
to point out that a concern for avoid- 
ance of partisanship should apply as well 
to the national administration as to the 
Republican Party. 

The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, Robert Weaver, has not 
been especially reassuring in this respect. 
The Secretary, it seems perfectly ap- 
parent to me, has gone out of his way to 
discredit Senator Prrcy’s efforts. I will 
admit that the persuasiveness of the 
Secretary’s arguments has not been 
much cause for concern. But his hostil- 
ity to an innovative effort that has grow- 
ing support on both sides of the aisle is 
a cause for concern. I sincerely hope that 
in the forthcoming hearings on the Percy 
bill, that the administration will demon- 
strate a sympathetic rather than hostile 
attitude. 

And Mr. Weaver might well keep in 
mind the admonition of Mr. Kilpatrick: 
“Think twice before you knock it.” 

I ask unanimous consent to include Mr. 
Kilpatrick’s excellent article in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Percy’s HOUSING BILL OFFERS BRIGHT HOPES 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

Public hearings now have been promised 
for mid-July on Senator Charles Percy’s in- 
genious bill to create a National Home Own- 
ership Foundation. The bill is important in 
itself, in the bright promise it holds for sig- 
nificant gains in low-income housing. Yet 
his proposal is greater than the sum of its in- 
ventive parts. The peripheral aspects are as 
attractive as the main theme. 


By its very boldness, the Percy bill invites 
fresh speculation on the role of Congress 
in the total governmental process. In the 
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ordinary course of events, Congress simply 
reacts to bills that are sent up the Hill from 
the White House. Such measures are drafted 
in executive agencies; they bear the Presi- 
dent’s approval; they become administra- 
tion bills,” and provide a basis for reckoning 
a presidential box score. 

The Percy bill, by contrast, offers the first 
instance in recent memory by which the 
Congress itself would undertake to write its 
own law, from scratch, in a major legislative 
field. There is thus presented the remark- 
able possibility that through the Percy bill— 
the work of a freshman senator from Illi- 
nois—the Congress might move toward re- 
gaining its lost independence. 

The July hearings also will offer some indi- 
cation of the administration's sincerity on 
the matter of a bipartisan approach. Back in 
January, the President grinned at members 
of the opposition, “whose numbers, if I am 
not mistaken, seem to have increased some- 
what,” and encouraged them to come up 
with “choices and reasonable alternatives.” 
The Percy bill ts of course a Republican bill. 
The question arises: “Will it be snuffed out 
for that political reason alone? 

A third aspect of the senator’s plan ought 
to win applause in conservative quarters. 
From beginning to end, his bill relies upon 
the “private sector.” Tax funds are involved, 
to be sure, in his proposed interest subsidies; 
the full faith and credit of the U.S. govern- 
ment would be pledged to debentures of the 
foundation he conceives. But the foundation 
itself would not be an instrumentality of the 
government; it would pay taxes on its real 
property, as other private corporations do; 
two-thirds of its governing board would be 
privately appointed. To a Congress grown 
callous to billion-dollar bills, Percy's request 
for only $10 million the first year is ridicu- 
lously small. 

Most attractive of all, however, is the bill’s 
sharp focus upon the individual family, its 
dreams and aspiration. In this approach, the 
Percy plan runs diametrically opposite to the 
long trend of laws providing for rent sup- 
plements and public housing. 

The vice in existing housing law is that 
the low-income individual tends to become 
a computerized cipher; he is a faceless drone 
in a high-rise hive. If his income increases 
beyond a certain point, he risks eviction from 
his public housing unit. The family that 
receives a rent supplement has no incentive 
toward higher income, for higher income 
means only a lower supplement. 

Percy’s bill does not talk of “housing 
units.” It talks of “homes.” Under the sena- 
tor’s plan, a federally chartered National 
Home Ownership Foundation would raise up 
to $2 billion in private capital by selling its 
guaranteed debentures in the private market. 
These proceeds then would be loaned to non- 
profit local associations which in turn would 
build or renovate low-income homes, gen- 
erally costing no more than $12,500. These 
would be sold, not rented, to qualified fam- 
ilies, on long-term 3 percent loans. 

The senator has gone beyond mere eco- 
nomics. He hopes that in many instances, a 
prospective buyer will build up a “sweater 
equity” in his home by working on the asso- 
ciation’s construction jobs. Under his plan of 
mortgage repayment, the low-income family 
sees an equity growing right from the start. 
A home thus becomes their home. And the 
cost to the taxpayer lies only in picking up 
an interest subsidy of 3 percent per year. 

It would be pleasant, of course, if the 
housing problems of the poor could be solved 
wholly by free enterprise, without subsidy 
of any sort. The inexorable rules of the 
marketplace virtually prohibit so happy a 
solution. Constitutional objections to one 
side, Percy’s dramatically new approach offers 
the best compromise yet devised; and envious 
Democrats, having offered nothing but the 
same old public housing, will want to think 
twice before they knock it. 
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DECISION OF JUDGE WRIGHT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in a recent issue of the Washington 
Star appeared an article by Mr. James 
J. Kilpatrick entitled The Outpourings 
of a Despotic Judge.” 

In this article Mr. Kilpatrick calls our 
attention to a recent decision of Judge 
J. Skelly Wright which if left unchal- 
lenged can have tremendous repercus- 
sions upon our public school system. This 
decision is in direct contradiction of the 
law passed by Congress. 

I ask unaminous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE OUTPOURINGS OF A DESPOTIC JUDGE 

(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

Over the next few months, local school 
boards and school superintendents through- 
out the nation will find themselves con- 
fronted with an appalling but necessary 
piece of homework. They will have to wade 
through the portentous opinion of Circuit 
Judge J. Skelly Wright in the case known 
locally as Hobson vs. Hansen. 

If the bizarre principles laid down in this 
opinion win acceptance by the United States 
Supreme Court, every school district in the 
country may find itself compelled to take 
revolutionary steps toward the integration 
of its public schools, And “integration,” in 
Judge Wright's desire, does not mean racial 
integration only; it means socio-economic in- 
tegration also, white with Negro, rich with 

r. 

n far beyond any requirements ever 
laid down before, Judge Wright has con- 
trived some new constitutional rights. Thus, 
every Negro student has a constitutional 
right “to an integrated faculty.” Every stu- 
dent has a constitutional right to obtain 
an integrated educational experience.” The 
District of Columbia School Board is ordered 
to base its policies on programs that will 
achieve “maximum effective integration.” 
The hiring and assignment of incoming 
teachers must proceed on a color-conscious 
basis to insure substantial and rapid teacher 
integration in every school.” 

These Draconian pronouncements, binding 
only upon the D.C. school board, ironically 
will have relatively little impact here. The 
District’s schools already are about 93 per- 
cent Negro. Only a handful of white pupils 
are left to integrate with. The significance 
of Judge Wright's decree lies in its potential 
application to other cities that face “de 
facto” segregation brought about by housing 
patterns. 

In 25 years of covering Federal courts, this 
correspondent never has seen an opinion 
quite like this one. The thing runs on for 
183 heavily footnoted pages. It is an editorial, 
an essay, a thesis, a panegyric. In part, it is 
demagoguery: “Everyone agrees that educa- 
tion should include the opportunity for bi- 
racial experience.” Running through the 
opinion is a waspish animus against Wash- 
ington's School. Supt. Carl F. Hansen; Judge 
Wright's tone is not the tone of a judge, but 
of a zealot, a fanatic. He is a man obsessed: 
He will achieve equalitarianism by the force 
of a court decree. 

In spinning out his opinion, Judge Wright 
relies primarily upon a slender thread in 
the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution. 
No person shall be deprived of “‘life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law.“ 
Using the reverse English devised by Chief 
Justice Warren in the Bolling case 13 years 
ago, Judge Wright relies also upon the 
commandment of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment that “no State” shall deny to any 
person the equal protection of the laws. It 
was “unthinkable,” said Warren in this for- 
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mer D.C. school segregation case, that the 
Constitution should impose a lesser duty 
upon the Federal government than on the 
States. 

From these constitutional roots, the 
strange fruit flowers. It is not enough, in 
Judge Wright’s view, that pupils should be 
treated equally. Some are more equal than 
others. Therefore, Negroes and “the poor” 
are constitutionally entitled to “compensa- 
tory” treatment. A neighborhood school 
policy may have some advantages, but 
Judge Wright is not impressed by them. As 
presently administered, the District’s neigh- 
borhood school policy “results in harm to 
Negro children and to society,” 

The judge is especially contemptuous of 
the feelings and sensitivities of the white 
teachers who comprise 23 percent of the 
District's faculty. Their personal preferences 
be damned; they must be shifted around 
like pawns this fall, and reassigned willy- 
nilly in the holy name of integration. Per- 
sonal prejudice is “heresay’”—his word—and 
should not be condoned. 

In brief, this opinion is the outpouring 
of a despot who has swallowed emotional- 
ism and regurgitated law. Because the 
court’s orders are embraced by the District's 
predominantly Negro school board, it is un- 
certain whether the case will be appealed. 
The District may have to live with it. The 
question is: What other cities may have to 
live with it, too? 


CASH SUBSIDY PAYMENTS TO 
FARMERS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on June 19 and again on July 
13, 1967, I included in the Recorp a list 
of farmers who had received cash sub- 
sidy payments in excess of $50,000. 

These figures were obtained from a 
report which had been furnished to the 
Senate Appropriations Committee and 
which is now being printed as an official 
Senate document. 

Since those remarks, I have received 
complaints from four farmers, all in In- 
diana, that the payments attributed to 
them were in error. I immediately for- 
warded their complaints to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and it has con- 
firmed these errors. 

The original report furnished by the 
Department of Agriculture, and as was 
printed in the Recor, listed the farmers 
and their payments as follows: 
Mary Jo Hegarty, Newport (Vermil- 

lion County), Ind — 


Pineland, North America, 4823 Lima 
Road, Fort Wayne, Allen County, 


eM E O N SEN 68, 325 
Interstate Industrial Park, 4823 

Lima Road, Allen County, Ind. 67, 820 
Dale Armbruster, rural route 1, 

Woodburn, Allen County, Ind 67,820 


A reexamination by the Department 
confirms that Mrs. Hegarty, instead of 
receiving $75,030 in 1966, only received 
$42,649, $8,061 of which was paid to her 
personally and $34,588 was paid to 
Maurice Hegarty as an agent. 

Pinelands, North America, instead of 
receiving $68,325 in 1966 as originally 
reported, received 89.794. 

Interstate Industrial Park, instead of 
receiving $67,820 as originally reported 
by the Department of Agriculture, had 
received only $1,516. 

Mr. Dale Armbruster had received but 
$5,084 instead of the $67,800 as was orig- 
inally reported by the Department. 


July 17, 1967 


I am forwarding copies of the Depart- 
ment’s letters confirming these errors 
and their explanation thereon to each of 
the individuals mentioned. 

Mr. President, I recognize that human 
errors do happen, but I am concerned 
that all four errors developed in the 
Indiana office; and I am suggesting that 
the Department of Agriculture reex- 
amine the qualifications of the staff that 
is administering this program in that 
area. 

There is no excuse for such glaring 
errors, and we must not overlook the 
fact that had these payments not been 
published and called to the attention of 
the individuals involved, these larger 
amounts would have automatically been 
reported to the Treasury Department as 
income to each party named, and they 
would have been in trouble with the 
Treasury Department for nonpayment of 
taxes on something they had not 
received. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp my two letters to 
the Department of Agriculture calling 
these errors to their attention, followed 
by the two replies, with enclosures, from 
the Department dated July 13, 1967. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 28, 1967. 
Hon. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: Recently I re- 
ceived from the Agriculture Department 
a report listing all names, addresses, and 
total payments of $25,000 or more made 
under the ASCS Programs (excluding price 
support loans) for the year 1966. 

In the listing for the state of Indiana, 
Parke County, there appears the following: 
“Mary Jo Hegarty, Newport, Indiana, 
$75,030." 

I have received a letter from Mrs. Hegarty 
that this figure is in error; however, she 
refers to payments “in my own name,” and 
I am wondering if this total represents ac- 
cumulative payments that accrued to her 
in her own name and perhaps in the name of 
an estate, trust, etc., in which she is the 
primary beneficiary. 

I would appreciate your checking this 
with your records and advising me. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1967. 
Hon, JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: We have investi- 
gated the amount of ASCS payments made 
in 1966 to Mrs. Mary Jo Hegarty, as you re- 
quested in your letter of June 28. 

Mrs. Hegarty received the following pay- 
ments: 
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Mrs. Hegarty received payments as agent 
for the Harvey Estate, as well as payments 
in her own name as shown in the table 
above. 

We regret that an error was made in the 
computer center in summarizing the data in 
this case and showing it incorrectly as 
$75,030. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas R. HUGHES, 
Executive Assistant to the Secretary. 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 28, 1967. 
Hon. OXVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: Since my earlier 
correspondence of today I have received a 
call from the press in Indiana to the effect 
that there are three additional people in that 
state who have likewise claimed that the 
payments which they were alleged to have 
received in your most recent report of the 
payments of $25,000 or more made under the 
ASCS Programs (excluding price support 
loans) for 1966 are in error. 

I have checked the Congressional Record 
with the listing as furnished by your De- 
partment, and they are the same. Those 
complaining and the amounts they were 
alleged to have received are as follows: 


Pinelands, North America, 4823 Lima 
Road, Fort Wayne, Allen County, 


mai... ene $68, 325 
Dale Armbruster, rural route 1, 

Woodburn, Allen County, Ind.... 67, 820 
Interstate Industrial Park, 4823 

Lima road, Allen County, Ind. 67,820 


Will you please have these figures either 
verified or the error explained. 
Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1967. 

Hon. Jon J. WILLIAMS, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: After we re- 
ceived your letter of June 28, 1967, Mr. R. P. 
Beach, Deputy Administrator, Management, 
ASCS, received a telephone call from Mr. 
Edward J. Moppert of Hoffman, Moppert & 
Solomon, Attorneys at Law, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, raising the same questions which 
you had regarding the payments to Pine- 
lands, North America; Dale Armbruster; and, 
Interstate Industrial Park, all of Allen 
County, Indiana. 

For your information we are enclosing a 
copy of Mr. Beach's replies to Mr. Moppert 
dated July 7 and July 10. 

Sincerely yours, 
THomas R. HUGHES, 

Executive Assistant to the Secretary. 

(Enclosures.) 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION SERVICE, 

Washington, D.C., July 7, 1967. 

Mr. EDWARD J. Moprert, Jr., 

Hoffman, Moppert & Solomon, Attorneys at 
Law, Anthony Wayne Bank Building, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Dear Mr. Moprert: This is in confirma- 
tion of our telephone discussions regarding 
the payments made in calendar year 1966 
under ASCS programs to Pinelands, North 
America; Interstate Industrial Park; and 
Dale Armbruster, all headquartered in Allen 
County, Indiana. 

A follow-up of the steps in the process of 
producing the payment lists which were 
published shows that errors were made in 
transcribing county payment reports to the 
input data used in the computer operations. 
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Correct payments were: 


Interstate Industrial Park 81, 516 
Dale Armbruster 


We have not yet been able to verify the 
correct amount of payments to Pinelands, 
North America. Since they have operations 
in several counties and States, this compli- 
cates the problem. 

We regret that the errors occurred but are 
sure that you understand the many mis- 
takes possible when several million individ- 
ual payments had to be visually considered, 
the cases possibly involving total payments 
of over $5,000 typed, and all having to be fed 
into a computer for selection and grouping 
by payees, regardless of the number of local- 
ities in which some may have interests. The 
results produced more than 7,000 individuals 
whose names and total payments then had 
to be printed and summarized by the 
computer. 

As soon as we have verified data to report 
for Pinelands, North America, we will inform 
you. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. P. BEACH, 
Deputy Administrator, Management. 
JULY 10, 1967. 

Mr. EDWARD J. MOPPERT, Jr., 

Hofman, Moppert & Solomon, Attorneys 
at Law, Anthony Wayne Bank Building, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Dear Mr. Moppert: This is in further con- 
firmation of our discussion on the telephone 
on July 7, regarding ASCS program payments 
to “Pinelands, North America.” 

Our check indicates that total payments of 
$9,794 were made in 1966 to Pinelands in the 
following counties and States: 


Indiana: 


The payment of $68,325 listed in the 
machine print-outs we furnished Senator 
Williams, and which were the basis for the 
list he inserted in the Congressional Record, 
was In error due to a mis-read by the scanner. 

We regret the inconvenience this error has 
caused, 

Tours very truly, 
R. P. BEACH, 
Deputy Administrator, Management. 


THE CURE FOR COMMUNISM 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Sydney 
J. Harris, in a recent column, has offered 
some constructive remarks and insights 
concerning the nature of the challenge 
we face from communism. His point of 
view is that which I have long since held, 
one which stresses the necessity for a 
positive approach rather than the nega- 
tive attitude indicated by the common 
phrase “anti-Communist.” 

It is not enough, as Mr. Harris notes, 
to be against—the problem lies in the 
conditions which breed communism. 
Those conditions include, in Mr. Harris’ 
list, injustice, bigotry, starvation, igno- 
rance, disease and poverty. Communism 
is “a creed of despair more than of hope,” 
and its appeal is to those who have noth- 
ing to lose. We need a positive approach, 
to regard communism in its true light as 
a symptom, not as a cause. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, taken from the 
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Louisville Times of July 11, may appear 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


How To FIGHT COMMUNISM: ATTACK THE 
Wonrp's ILLS 
(By Sydney J. Harris) 

Cxricaco.— Writing in the Catholic publi- 
cation, Commonweal, Conor Cruise O’Brien 
says in a brief paragraph what needs to be 
read and reflected upon by every responsible 
citizen on this side of the Iron Curtain: 

“The problem of our age is not how to 
stop, fight or eradicate communism. It is how 
to cope with its challenges and its appeals in 
such a way that the competing systems on 
the planet may produce more benefits to 
mankind than threats and suffering.” 

And this is what most dedicated anti-Com- 
munists are not able to see—that it is not 
enough today to be against; and that if com- 
munism were utterly wiped off the earth, we 
would still be faced with huge problems of 
injustice, starvation, ignorance, 


All these existed long before communism 
and will continue long after it has been 
eradicated—unless we are able to help the 
whole world move into the 20th century. 
In this affluent technological age, people are 
no longer willing to accept their status or 
deprivation as an act of God or fateful ne- 
cessity. They want a chance at more of the 
good things of life, and nothing is going to 
stop them. 

It is not enough to demonstrate that our 
system works relatively well for us. If it 
won't work well for them, they won't want 
it. We have to show how our particular fusion 
of capitalism and democracy can pull them 
out of the mire—and if it can’t, they will 
turn to some other socio-economic mix. 

Communism is appealing only to people 
who see no other way out. It is a creed of 
despair more than of hope; a goal for those 
who feel they have nothing to lose. The best 
way to fight“ it is by helping them get 
something to lose, by giving them a real stake 
in society. 

What ts stupid about the passionate right- 
wingers is regarding communism as a cause, 
instead of a symptom. It is a symptom of a 
deep malaise in the social organism; and if 
Marx had never been born, and the whole 
apparatus of communism had not been 
formulated, they would still be the same 
agitation and unrest under a different name. 

You don’t cure measles by rubbing off 
the spots, and you don’t eliminate the pro- 
found disturbances in a social order by get- 
ting rid of the revolutionaries. If the causes 
remain, the symptoms will reappear, in even 
more virulent form. This is an obvious truth 
that despots and doctrinaires of both left and 
right cannot seem to grasp. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on June 29, 
1967, Asa T. Spaulding, president of the 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Durham, made a speech before 
the Durham Kiwanis Club in which he 
portrayed in eloquent words the history 
of the North Carolina Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., which is the largest and 
most successful life insurance company 
in the world organized and operated by 
Negroes. Incidentally, Mr. Spaulding is 
one of North Carolina’s and the Nation's 
outstanding citizens. As appears from Mr. 
Spaulding’s speech, the late C. C. Spauld- 
ing, who served for a time as the presi- 
dent of this great insurance company, 
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was one of the founders of the company. 
On one occasion, the late C. C. Spauld- 
ing made a statement of a fundamental 
truth, which all Americans would do well 
to remember. He said: 

Equality is a thing which should not be 
demanded, because it cannot be granted; it 
has to be earned. No Utopian dreamer can 
achieve it for another man. You can’t drink 
from the spring high on the mountain unless 
you climb for the water. If the Negro wants 
equality, except for opportunity, he must pay 
for it, and the unalterable price is character 
and achievement. 


As a consequence of their character 
and achievements, the organizers and op- 
erators of the North Carolina Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. have climbed to the 
top of the mountain and have made 
the company an organization known 
throughout America and in lands beyond 
the seas as a life insurance company 
whose integrity prompts it to meet every 
obligation and whose financial resources 
enable it to do so. 

The sacrifices and endeavors leading 
to these things are well expressed in Mr. 
Spaulding’s speech to the Kiwanis Club 
of Durham. I ask unanimous consent 
that this speech be printed at this point 
in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL Lire INSURANCE Co. 
AND THE DURHAM COMMUNITY 


Former Mayor Evans, Officers and Members 
of the Durham Kiwanis Club, and Fellow 
Citizens: 

I appreciate the invitation to address you 
today, and being asked to talk about North 
Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company; 
for its roots go down deep in the Durham 
Community, and it and Durham have grown 
together. And what has helped one has 
helped the other. 

When the Company was organized here 
almost sixty-nine years ago, Durham was a 
rather small community and our race was 
less than forty years from slavery. The peo- 
ple upon whom the Company was built 
during the early years were inexperienced in 
business; and the major portion was at or 
below the poverty level, illiterate, supersti- 
tious, and suspicious. The evidences of need 
were everywhere. Furthermore, the Negro 
mortality rate was so high—they were dying 
so fast—that many people were predicting 
that the “Negro problem in America” would 
soon “solve itself by the Negro race dying 
out.” These were not such good prophets, nor 
did they show great wisdom by neglecting the 
problems. 

THE FIRST CRISIS 


The first year of the Company’s operations 
was so discouraging that five of the original 
seven organizers withdrew. The remaining 
two were not “quitters,” even though the idea 
of Negroes attempting to run a life insur- 
ance company“ was not only openly ques- 
tioned, but was ridiculed. 

When the first death claim of forty dollars 
created a crisis because there was no money 
in the treasury, John Merrick and Dr. A. M. 
Moore, with the general manager, the late 
G. C. Spaulding, contributing his only twen- 
ty-nine cents, took the balance of the forty 
dollars out of their pockets so that the 
claim might be paid and the faith of the 
deceased policyholder in the Company 
‘vindicated. 


FRIENDS IN THE WHITE COMMUNITY 


Fortunately for the Company, its orga- 
nizers and early builders had friends in the 
whit: community who were successful busi- 
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nessmen, and who were anxious to see them 
succeed and, therefore, freely advised and 
encouraged them when such advice and en- 
couragement were so much needed and 
meaningful. Efforts to maintain channels of 
communication and bridges of understand- 
ing between the races has been traditional 
with the management of the Company dur- 
ing its entire history. 

Although there have been times when the 
Durham climate and environment have not 
been as favorable toward and for the Com- 
pany and its personnel as we might have 
wished, we have always believed that through 
the contributions which the Company and 
its personnel would make to the community, 
these conditions could and would improve, 
and both would be the better for it. This we 
have seen happen. My presence here today 
is one indication of it. 

R. McCants Andrews, in the book John 
Merrick, A Biographical Sketch, says: 

“One of the most important and practical 
results that have followed the growth and 
development of the North Carolina Mutual 
has been the tempering of race relations.” 
He continues: “But the Company has gone 
further than merely to attempt to keep rela- 
tions between the races friendly in North 
Carolina; it has always instructed its em- 
ployees everywhere. . that cooperation and 
mutual friendliness of the races is the great 
hope for the development of the South.” 


NEGRO PATRIOTISM 


In the May 10, 1918 issue of the State Jour- 
nal of Raleigh, North Carolina, in an edi- 
torial under the caption “Colored People 
with Heads Up,” is the following: 

“Secretary McAdoo has acknowledged the 
$100,000.00 subscription of Liberty Loan 
Bonds by the North Carolina Mutual and 
Provident Association of Durham by de- 
claring that “The Treasury Department has 
never received a more substantial expression 
of the patriotism of the Negro race in the 
South than evidenced in this subscription. 
It is probably the largest subscription in 
Government securities ever taken by a com- 
pany comprised of the Negro race. This in- 
surance company refiects somewhat the 
sentiment of the leaders of the Negro race in 
the South as it operates in most of the 
Southern States’.” The editorial continued: 
“Secretary McAdoo is a Southern man and 
his tribute to the colored people may be 
taken as a model for any timid white man 
who would deny to them any of the credit 
for the large things they so often do. A ‘sub- 
stantial expression of patriotism,’ Mr. Mc- 
Adoo calls it; more substance to it than ever 
made by the race, perhaps, but it is as 
spiritual a contribution as any race or in- 
dividual has made.” 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL—THE POLICY- 
HOLDERS’ COMPANY 


The North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
Company—a “Mutual” Company—is the 
policyholders’ company. It is totally owned 
by them. It is something in which they can 
take pride in calling their own and through 
which they make a contribution to our 
American way of life and provide convincing 
evidence that Negroes can and will make 
worthwhile accomplishments when given the 
chance. 

A STAKE IN AMERICA 


Through the accumulated nickels, dimes, 
and dollars of a minority ethnic group 
which, for nearly one-hundred years, has 
had to survive largely upon the economic 
crumbs of this country, the North Carolina 
Mutual has enabled them to acquire a stake 
in America through the Company’s more 
than ninety-million dollars in assets, 

Through mortgage loans, the Company 
has helped a struggling people to become 
homeowners, finance businesses, build 
churches and schools, acquire other prop- 
erties, and otherwise become self-respecting, 
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first-class citizens. Through its purchase of 
stocks and bonds, it has helped finance our 
federal and state governments and political 
subdivisions thereof, state turnpikes, schools, 
water and sewer systems, housing projects, 
trancontinental and connecting railroads, 
telephone and telegraph companies, power, 
light and gas companies serving forty-eight 
states of the United States and parts of 
Canada, and numerous miscellaneous indus- 
trial corporations, as well as the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment and other governmental agencies. 
These represent only a part of the Negro's 
stake in America and of his Company's ef- 
forts to help make America a better place 
for all. 
THE DURHAM COMMUNITY 


Furthermore, the North Carolina Mutual 
has always striven to be a good, responsible 
citizen of the Durham community and to 
participate in all possible efforts to improve 
it. The construction of its new home office 
building at Mutual Plaza is a tangible ex- 
pression of its pride and confidence in the 
community and in the future growth and 
development of the area. The Company has 
a total investment in the Durham area of 
more than $6.951 million. It paid in city 
and county taxes last year on real estate 
a total of $102,007.00. Its total income for 
1966 exceeded $23,660,000.00, and it disbursed 
more than $2,103,067 in the Durham area. 
This helped to enrich the economy of the 
area. 

The Company provides employment for 
275 people in its home office and 40 in its 
Durham district office. The combined pay- 
roll for the home office and Durham district 
personnel for 1966 was $1,738,746.00. This 
also provided employment and support for 
others in many occupations. 

The employees are good citizens who sup- 
port the commercial, civic, educational and 
religious life of the community. Reports 
received from sixty-two of them reveal that 
they own real estate and cars valued at 
$1,600,000.00, and that they paid in city 
and county taxes in 1966 approximately 
$20,000.00.* 


THE LARGER SIGNIFICANCE 


The larger significance of North Carolina 
Mutual in America and in the twentieth cen- 
tury of the world’s progress cannot be meas- 
ured solely in terms of money value. Its con- 
tributions have been inspirational and social 
as well as economic, It has stimulated deeper 
and wider faith in the honesty and integrity 
of Negro leaders. It opened the door of hope” 
to young Negro men and women of aspira- 
tion when other doors now open were closed 
to them, and caused this door to swing wider 
and wider on its hinges as the surging 
stream of young humanity swept across its 
threshold. And herein lies the quintessence 
of the merit which must be the basis for 
whatever value the future historian shall 
place upon it. Any evaluation of its con- 
tribution to the life of the Negro in the 
United States must be determined by the 
effect it has had upon his status and upon 
race relations and international relations. 
Members of the Company’s Official staff have 
served, and continue to serve, on local, state, 
and national boards, councils and commis- 
sions; and on foreign missions and delega- 
tions as representatives of the United States 
Government, 


ATTRACTS NATIONAL ATTENTION TO DURHAM 
COMMUNITY 

Because of what North Carolina Mutual 
symbolizes, and its various public relations 
and extra-curricular activities, it has been 
an instrumentality for repeatedly focusing 
national and international attention on the 
Durham community. 


*The questionnaires were circulated on 
June 23, and 62 were returned in time for 
inclusion here. 
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Through its handling of Shaw Univer- 
sity’s public affairs program for over eleven 
years, it has brought to Durham and exposed 
to the Durham community, one at a time, 
between 70 and 100 outstanding citizens of 
the Nation, and several foreign countries; 
they, in turn, have carried the news of Dur- 
ham to all parts of the Country and many 
foreign lands. 


DEDICATION OF OUR NEW HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


In the January 1967 Ebony Progress Re- 
port for 1966,” the dedication of North Caro- 
lina Mutual’s new home office building was 
singled out as the “biggest 1966 event” in the 
Negro business world; and the December 1966 
issue of Fortune includes this building 
among its ten best buildings in the United 
States” for 1966, and says: It is likely that 
you will never see a collection of architec- 
tural landmarks made in this mold again.” 
In other words, the building stands as an 
eloquent witness to the indomitable determi- 
nation of a people to win its way in Ameri- 
can life with dignity and honor. 

Because of what it symbolizes, govern- 
ment, education, the communications media, 
business, industry, labor, literature and the 
arts, the professions, religion, and sports 
cooperated in its dedication. This was an 
outstanding demonstration of togetherness 
on all levels. Five American, one French and 
one Swedish magazine have carried articles 
on our building. 

The dedication activities began on April 
1—the sixty-seventh anniversary of the 
Company’s commencing business—with a 
symposium on “The Negro in the American 
Economy” with forty outstanding leaders and 
authorities in their respectve fields partici- 
pating as panelists in the eight seminars con- 
ducted during the first day. 

Stephen Vincent Benet's “John Brown's 
Body” was presented by the Durham Theatre 
Guild from March 28 through April 1. 


SPEAKERS OF NATIONAL STATURE 


The opening keynote address was given by 
Dr. Andrew F. Brimmer, Member of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. The luncheon address was given 
by the Honorable John T. Connor, Secretary 
of Commerce. The banquet address was by 
Dr. Robert C. Weaver, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

On Saturday, April 2, the unveiling of state 
seals was by Officials of the respective states 
in which the Company operates. The dedi- 
catory address was by the Honorable Hubert 
H. Humphrey, Vice President of the United 
States, with more than five-thousand persons 
in attendance from all walks of life and from 
across the nation, and representatives of 
foreign governments. 

Music for the occasion was by Miss Lois 
Price, Soprano, North Carolina College's 
Music Department, and the 30th Infantry 
Division Band, North Carolina Army Na- 
tional Guard, CWO-W4, Millard P. Burt, Di- 
rector. 

Vice President Humphrey commended the 
Company for the inspiration and example it 
has given America, and for having “opened 
its doors to the visitors and the internes 
from emerging nations of Africa,” saying: 

“This is why today .. you and your great 
insurance company have been honored by 
our government for your service to this Na- 
tion, and these friends from other lands who 
came here to see and learn your procedures 
and your techniques were the better for it— 
and, even more important, perhaps, they 
were able to take heart from your capacity 
to start from small beginnings, to overcome 
unbelievable great hardships and difficulties, 
and to reach your present pinnacle of suc- 
cess. ... Your achievements offer eloquent 
testimony of the business ability, the finan- 
cial and investment skills, the prudence and 
the integrity that American Negroes can 
bring to the business community, as well as 
to the larger society.” 
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Secretary of Commerce Connor, in his ad- 
dress, referred to the dedication as “a proud 
moment for the citizens of Durham, for 
North Carolinians, for Southerners, and for 
all Americans—especially for our Negro citi- 
zens. For we dedicate here today a house that 
they built. And from the beginning they built 
their house upon a rock.“ 

The Secretary continued: 

“This great company has been tested, it 
has weathered two world wars, a major de- 
pression, numerous recessions, and worst of 
all, prejudice and discrimination as ancient 
as civilization itself. It not only has weath- 
ered every storm and overcome every handi- 
cap, but each time, it has emerged stronger 
than ever...” 

He added: 

“It was built through the faith of the 
policyholders no less than through the faith 
of the active workers in this organization.” 

Secretary Connor concluded: 

“So we meet here today to honor those who 
are serving their fellow man and the Nation 
through this great business organization 
When there was little opportunity, they 
made opportunity. 

“When there was little hope in the world, 
they found abundant hope in their hearts. 

“When there was little faith in their abil- 
ity, they developed faith in themselves. 

“These people and this Company are a 
symbol before all the world of what free 
men and free institutions can do in a free 
democratic society. They have added not 
only to the stature of America in the world 
community of nations, they have added to 
the stature of the human race. Man can 
stand taller for their actions.” 

Secretary Robert C. Weaver, in his banquet 
address in the Great Hall, Union Building of 
Duke University, and a policyholder of the 
Company, said: 

“I make no apology for speaking of hous- 
ing and government participation therein 
on this occasion. 

“A quarter of a century ago, it was the 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany which was unique among Negro busi- 
nesses in recognizing the importance and 
significance of FHA insured and GI Guar- 
anteed Mortgages. In the mid-forties, 75% 
of such underwritten mortgages by govern- 
ment, held by Negro-controlled enterprises, 
were in the portfolio of this insurance com- 
pany ... there have been scores of instances 
when no other source of mortgage money 
was available to a Negro family that was 
moving into an area where Negroes had not 
lived before 


DEDICATION COVERAGE 


The coverage of the dedication activities 
by all the news media—local, national and 
international—was extensive. Within two 
weeks after the dedication, we received in- 
formation from Africa that a full account 
was reported there over the Voice of America. 

In addition to our local, state, and na- 
tional press and the wire services, television 
networks ABC, CBS, and NBC, and radio sta- 
tions WDNC, WLLE, WAAF, WSRC, and the 
Voice of America, and television stations 
WFMY, WRAL, WSOC, WTVD and WUNC 
gave it coverage. 

State Senator Voit Gilmore referred to the 
dedication as “a high point in North Car- 
olina history.” 

The favorably projected images of the 
Company and the Durham community by 
the dedication activities have facilitated 
bringing new tenants to the Company and 
tu the community, with others to follow. At 
this point, I wish to publicly thank the 
Durham Chamber of Commerce, and others, 
for their cooperation and efforts in our be- 
half. 

A FAR CRY 


It is a far cry from those early days in the 
Company’s history to this day. It made it 
because resident in its was The Power to 
Become. One of God's greatest gifts to man 
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is the power to become. And so today, the 
Company ranks in the upper 10%, in assets 
owned, of the more than 1500 legal reserve 
life insurance companies operating in the 
United States, even though it operates in only 
eleven states and the District of Columbia, 
and its operations heretofore have been more 
or less limited to the Negro race because of 
the mores, customs, and traditions of its ter- 
ritory. I am happy to say, however, that the 
picture is now changing. We have white 
policyholders right here in Durham, and 
some of our largest policyholders in the state 
are white. 
FULL OF THE FAITH 


For North Carolina Mutual to have been 
able not only to survive, but also to thrive for 
the past sixty-eight years, under some of 
the most adverse conditions and circum- 
stances of any business, is a tribute to its 
successive generations of policyholders and 
management, and provides our greatest as- 
surances as to its future possibilities. Its 
management recognizes that there are diffi- 
cult times ahead and that many new adjust- 
ments will have to be made, but this is 
nothing new; and just as management has 
met successfully the challenges of the past, 
it will cope with the problems of the future. 
If necessary, it will again make bricks with- 
out straw,” and continue to convert ob- 
stacles into “stepping stones,” for it is full 
of the faith that the dark past has taught us. 
And we face the future unafraid. 


RETIREMENT OF TIMOTHY J. 
MURPHY 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, one of 
Connecticut's outstanding public serv- 
ants has recently retired. Timothy J. 
Murphy, Jr., was the Commissioner of 
Public Works for the State of Connecti- 
cut. I appointed Tim Murphy to this 
most important post during my term as 
Governor. He was reappointed by Gov. 
John Dempsey. Mr. Murphy served the 
State and its people well and with 
distinction. The quality of his service is 
well explained in an editorial in the 
Hartford Courant of July 12, 1967. I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TIM MURPHY LEAVES THE STATE SERVICE 

For the past 12 years that State Public 
Works Department has been under the 
watchful administration of Timothy J. 
Murphy, Jr., of Hartford. He came to the state 
service after more than 20 years with the 
Federal Government. Originally named by 
former Governor Abraham A. Ribicoff, Com- 
missioner Murphy has been appointed and 
reappointed by Governor Dempsey. 

A year or so ago, Tim Murphy, as every- 
body calls him, passed the word to the 
proper authorities that he would like to re- 
tire. He was urged to stay on until the ad- 
ministration could find a successor with 
qualifications and credentials as high as 
those Commissioner Murphy exhibited. Tues- 
day Governor Dempsey found his man— 
Charles L. Sweeney of Danbury, who served 
as Tim Murphy’s deputy from 1955 to 1965. 

A big, burly, hard-headed and hard-fisted 
man, Commissioner Murphy has served his 
state well in the dozen years he has been on 
the job. As Governor Dempsey succinctly put 
it in announcing Mr. Murphy’s retirement 
on July 28, he has performed his job in out- 
standing fashion.“ When Commissioner 
Murphy took over 12 years ago, the Public 
Works Department had $10 million in con- 
struction work. He leaves to Mr. Sweeney a 
department that has a $250-million con- 
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struction assignment in the fiscal year that 
began on July 1. 

At 67, Tim Murphy can move into retire- 
ment with the appreciation of the state for 
a massive task well done. 


THREAT TO U.S. SECURITY 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I com- 
mend to the attention of the Senate an 
editorial from the Arizona Daily Star of 
Sunday, July 9, 1967, relating to recently 
negotiated treaties involving the Panama 
Canal. This editorial points out there is 
great danger in our recognition of Pan- 
ama’s sovereignty over the Canal Zone 
without the restriction in the existing 
treaty which specifically spells out the 
rights of the United States in the Canal 
Zone. 

Although the details of the treaty 
have not been made public, as the edi- 
torial points out, reports which have 
leaked out show that the United States 
is pursuing almost the same course as 
that followed by the British in abdicat- 
ing the Suez Canal. 

I for one intend to carefully consider 
the effect of these treaties on this coun- 
try’s security and I hope that every 
Member of this body will do likewise. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUEZ Sets A DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 
(By William R. Mathews) 

The people the world over are being given 
a practical demonstration of the astonishing 
value of great man-made waterways like the 
Suez Canal to the life of the world. The clos- 
ing of the Suez by ships sunk during the 
Arab-Israeli War has held up delivery of 
American grain to India, while the British 
are preparing for a long siege imposed by the 
loss of the canal for oil tankers. Soviet sup- 
plies for North Vietnam have to be rerouted. 

Moreover, the Egyptian threats to bar 
American and British shipping on the false 
charges of aiding Israel constitute another 
act where reckless and false charges can be 
used by an irresponsible proprietor of such 
a public waterway to harm those it hates. 

This is a timely record that should receive 
the attention of Congress in Washington as 
well as the highest officials in the Executive 
establishment. As news continues to leak out 
about the new treaties being negotiated with 
the Republic of Panama, it appears more 
and more that Washington is following a 
diplomatic similar to the one Britain 
followed in abdicating control of the Suez 
Canal. 

First, we are allowing a treaty favorable to 
the interests of the entire world to be abro- 
3 by a new one that sets up a plan of 

ual management of the present Panama 
somo thus dividing responsibility. A sec- 
ond treaty will provide for surveying and 
bullding a sea-level canal across Panama. 
American military personnel will remain to 
protect the safety of both canals. 

The British had troops protecting the Suez 
Canal. At the insistent demand of the gov- 
ernment of Egypt, were withdrawn a 
few years after the end of World War II. 
Next came July 26, 1956, when Nasser pro- 
claimed the nationalization of the canal. 

The monumental change that took place 
was the exercise of discrimination by the 
government of Egypt. The world stood by 
and allowed that to be done, to the extent 
of forbidding Israeli ships to use the canal. 
Now that precedent has been invoked against 
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Britain and America on the basis of false 
charges! 

The way has been opened for Panama to 
own and operate not only the present canal, 
but also the future sea-level one. By recog- 
nizing Panama's sovereign right, without the 
restrictions in the present treaty, which spe- 
cifically recognize the sovereignty of the 
United States over the Canal Zone, we are 
opening a legal door to the Republic of Pan- 
ama. She can order our troops out of her 
country, and apparently after the sea-level 
canal is built, own and control the present 
canal, and in time, the sea-level canal. 

As sovereign over the two canals, she 
could bar the use of either canal by Amer- 
ican warships. She would be free despite 
treaties to the contrary, to discriminate in 
any way she pleased. No one ever thought 
Nasser would do the things he has done! 

This amounts to doing a lot of legalistic 
tinkering with a matter of supreme impor- 
tance to the safety of our country. We exer- 
cise responsibility in seeing to it that ships 
of all nations can use the canal without any 
kind of discrimination. In time of war, only 
ships of enemy nations would be barred. All 
neutral ships would have unrestricted tran- 
sit rights, just as they have had during past 
wars. 

Will members of the Senate ratify two 
treaties whose effect is to abdicate gradually 
nearly all American control over these vital 
waterways? 


U.S. DEFENSE CAPABILITY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently the American Security 
Council published an eye-opening pam- 
phlet entitled The Changing Strategic 
Military Balance, United States versus 
U.S. S. R.“ in which was outlined, from 
available nonclassified sources, the past, 
current, and likely future military pos- 
tures of the world’s two great super- 
powers. 

The Council’s conclusion was that 
while the United States will continue to 
have a numerical superiority in rockets 
and missiles, we will have fallen woefully 
behind in the total number of megatons 
of destructive power these missiles can 
deliver. 

The Council also argued that the 
U.S.S.R. has taken a definite lead in the 
development and deployment of anti- 
ballistic missile system. 

In a timely editorial, the Huntington, 
W. Va., Advertiser of July 15 has 
summed up this pamphlet and has urged 
that “the Government adopt whatever 
action is necessary to remove any doubt 
of our nuclear superiority.” 

The Advertiser also stated its belief 
that— 

Expense alone should not be a deterrent to 
the development of a defense that could 


mean the difference between destruction and 
survival. 


I would urge that every Senator read 
the Council's pamphlet as well as the Ad- 
vertiser’s editorial summation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial entitled “Two Vital Problems 
Raised on U.S. Defense Capability” be in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered inserted into the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Two VITAL PROBLEMS RAISED ON U.S. 
DEFENSE CAPABILITY 


Two problems concerning the vital ques- 
tions of whether this nation will become 
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involved in a nuclear war and if it does, 
whether it could survive confront the United 
States public as well as officials. 

The question of whether the nation’s nu- 
clear arsenal is sufficiently powerful to deter 
the Soviet Union from attack has been 
raised by the American Security Council, 
which includes some of the top retired mili- 
tary officers. 

The council's report asserted that the 
United States will lose its lead in deliverable 
megatonnage power this year, and that by 
1971 “it appears that a massive megatonnage 
gap will have developed” in favor of the 
Soviet Union. 

Megatonnage is the term used to denote 
the power of a nuclear weapon. One megaton 
equals the explosive power of one million 
tons of TNT. 

This new measure of the relative nuclear 
strength of the United States and the Soviet 
Union upsets the contention that we have 
superiority because we have a 3 to 1 margin 
in number of missiles. 

It considers instead the explosive power of 
all the nuclear weapons of each country. On 
that basis the council, with the support of 
an imposing array of distinguished military 
men, contends that the United States is rap- 
idly falling behind. 

The contention was promptly denied by 
the Pentagon, which declared the United 
States has enough nuclear weapons to dis- 
courage any attack. 

The council’s report d megaton- 
nage power also said the United States should 
deploy an antimissile system to knock down 
incoming bombs before they reached their 

et. 

This problem, the second one involving 
national security and possible survival, has 
been discussed by top defense officials for 
many months. 

Russia is said to have such a defense sys- 
tem already installed for some cities. Mos- 
cow has been approached by our government 
with proposals for a treaty against national 
deployment of antimissiles because of the 
tremendous expense involved. 

Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara 
has taken the position the system would cost 
about $22 billion for only 50 cities, and this 
would leave 130 cities of 100,000 population 
or more unprotected. 

He has further argued that a possible in- 
crease in enemy missiles would greatly de- 
crease the system’s value and that improve- 
ment in missiles might make the defense ob- 
solete even before it was completed. 

These and other considerations regarding 
both megatonnage power and missile de- 
fenses place highly complicated questions be- 
fore those charged with maintaining national 
security. 

The layman is at a loss to attempt an an- 
swer, but the average canny American will 
take the view that, as far as possible, the 
government should adopt whatever action is 
necessary to remove any doubt of our nu- 
clear superiority. 

By the same token he will feel that ex- 
pense alone should not be a deterrent to the 
development of a defense that could mean 
the difference between destruction and 
survival. 


DISILLUSIONMENT IN SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post yesterday published a 
most revealing dispatch by its foreign 
service correspondent in Saigon, Richard 
Harwood. It is one which perceptively 
reveals the heart of our dilemma in South 
Vietnam. It does so by pointing up, and 
quoting specifically Vietnamese intellec- 
tual leaders to support the outlook, the 
disillusionment of those who should be 
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our allies when they look at our policy of 
backing the military junta candidates in 
the coming election. 

Among those quoted is Father Thanh 
Lang, a Roman Catholic priest, who says 
that if our interest is only in some U.S. 
global policy objective rather than Viet- 
namese freedom—and many there believe 
such is the case then we will hate the 
United States.” 

Ton That Thien, the journalist whose 
English-language Vietnam Guardian was 
shut down 8 months ago for offending the 
Ky government, says we are failing be- 
cause we support a government in which 
the people have no confidence, and there- 
fore we are confronted with “a society 
that opposes the present policies in the 
only way it can—with passive resist- 
ance.” 

Others see the election as something 
we dreamed up to put a clean face on 
this regime so that the generals will be 
elected and we can say, “See, Vietnam 
has democracy now.” Or they hold that 
the result of our support for the military 
leaders who are looting the country and 
have no support among the people will 
be a worse state than we now endure 
there: the result of electing Thieu and 
Ky will be that Vietnamese will do noth- 
ing and you will have to do the fighting 
and pay for the war. 

In short, those who are the nonpolitical 
leaders of South Vietnam, the intellec- 
tuals devoted to a decent society, see little 
hope for the future in our actions, which 
include no protest on the spot, no opposi- 
tion, to the persistent political censor- 
ship imposed by the government on all 
communications media in defiance of the 
constitution and the national election 
laws. Mr. President, we are sowing the 
wind by our continued support of an un- 
popular dictatorship. With its election 
almost a foregone conclusion, we may 
very well reap the whirlwind. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle may appear in the Recorp in its en- 
tirety. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SAIGON INTELLIGENTSIA SOUR ON THE 
UNITED STATES, Too 
(By Richard Harwood) 

Sarcon.—There are signs of growing dis- 
illusionment among the intellectuals of Sai- 
gon—poets, artists, teachers—over the nature 
and purposes of American policy in South 
Vietnam. 

They are saying, with increasing bitter- 
ness, that the United States seems deter- 
mined to perpetuate the political rule of the 
present military junta and to prevent the 
triumph of a liberal civilian government. 

They are angry and dismayed at what they 
believe to be the indifference or helplessness 
of the United States Embassy toward the 
policies of thought control, censorship and 
political repression practiced by the Ky 
regime. 

Many of them are convinced that the 
Americans are obsessed with making war to 
the exclusion of the social and economic 
reformation of Vietnamese society, As proof, 
they are quoting a recent statement by Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk that “more is at 
stake (in Vietnam) than self-determination 
for the South Vietnamese.” 

To the sensitive and emotional conversa- 
tionalists in the coffee houses, the statement 
had unfortunate colonialist overtones. 
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BUYING HATRED 


Father Thanh Lang, a liberal Roman 
Catholic priest, expressed the common mis- 
givings the other day when he remarked: 
“If the United States is not really interested 
in our freedom, if it is only interested in 
keeping the war going to contain China or 
for some other global policy objective, then 
we will hate the United States.” 

These views may be representative of only 
a small and insignificant element in Viet- 
namese society. But Ton That Thien, a re- 
spected journalist and essayist who publishes 
in foreign periodicals the views he cannot 
publish in Saigon, believes that the intellec- 
tuals are expressing the mainstream of 
opinion in this divided and wounded country. 

“If the policies of the United States and the 
government of Gen. Ky had popular support,” 
he says, “it would be evident to all. The peo- 
ple of this country would raise the money 
and pay the taxes to support the war. The 
young men of the country would do the 
fighting against the enemy. The peasants in 
the countryside would not help the Vietcong 
and would supply the intelligence needed to 
eliminate them. 

“But we in Vietnam are doing none of 
those things. You are paying for this war 
and this regime, not the Vietnamese. You are 
fighting this war with American troops, be- 
cause the Vietnamese soldiers will not fight. 
The peasants are helping the Vietcong and 
they are not giving you the intelligence you 
want. 

“You are confronted with a society that 
opposes the present policies in the only way 
it can—with passive resistance.” 

Thien, who has written for the New York 
Times Magazine and other major publications 
abroad, is anti-Communist and anti-Viet- 
cong. He regards himself as a modern social- 
ist in economic affairs, He edited the English- 
language newspaper Vietnam Guardian until 
it was shut down eight months ago for of- 
fending the Ky government. 

His point of view is shared, with semantic 
variations, by other writers and teachers who 
are willing to talk to Americans. Some of 
them have been so alienated by the govern- 
ment and by the war that they have fallen 
into a state of apathetic cynicism, convinced 
that any dissent is not only hazardous but 
futile. 

NOTHING TO US 


Two young writers, for example, expressed 
with passion and great feeling the other day 
their desire for peace and their disgust with 
the American war policy. But when asked if 
they intended to support the “peace” candi- 
date for President, Au Truong Thanh, they 
laughed and said they probably wouldn’t 
vote. 

The younger of the two, a teacher of Eng- 
lish literature, explained his position this 
way: 

“These elections mean nothing to us. This 
is something you Americans dreamed up to 
put a clean face on this regime. The generals 
will be elected and you will be able to say 
to the world, ‘See Vietnam has democracy 
now.’ 

“Vietnam does not need a diversion like 
that. It would be better to spend the money 
this election will cost on something that will 
help the people.” 

Attitudes of that kind are reinforced 
daily by the military government's censor- 
ship and thought control policies and by the 
failure of the Americans to intervene. 

Belated and vague ‘“pro-Communist” 
charges filed by the national police against 
Thanh, the peace candidate who served until 
last year as a member of Premier Ky’s cabi- 
net, were met by silence at the American 
Embassy. 

“Maybe he is a Communist,” an American 
Official said. But the Embassy refused to 
make any Official statement about Thanh, 
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who was an American favorite only a few 
months ago. 

There has been no public protest by the 
Embassy of the persistent political censor- 
ship imposed by the government on ull 
communications media in deflance of the 
constitution and the national election laws. 
Six weeks ago, newspapers were instructed 
by the government to publish no articles of 
an “antiwar” nature. As a result, there is 
no discussion of peace or peace negotiations 
in the mass media. 

Serious writers—novelists, poets, essayists, 
scholars—operate under the same restric- 
tions. No book, no magazine, no periodical 
and no advertisement, for that matter, can 
be published without government consent 
or censorship. 

This has driven literary dissenters under- 
ground, They publish their heretical writ- 
ings clandestinely, using mimeograph ma- 
chines. 

Some, like Thien, use foreign outlets be- 
cause they are still hopeful of being able 
to influence the course of events in Viet- 
nam through their impact on American and 
world opinion. 

Thien is more open and dispassionate 
than many of his colleagues in rationalizing 
his dissent from the status quo. 

“The Americans believe,” he says, “that 
the army is the only strong and stable in- 
stitution in this country which can govern 
and carry on the war. That may be true. But 
what they fail to realize is that the army 
is also the most loathed institution in our 
society. They are looting the country and 
they have no support among the people. If 
the Americans want Gen. Ky and these gen- 
erals, that is their decision. But they should 
not expect us to fight for them. We will do 
nothing and you will have to do the fighting 
and pay for the war.” 

Thein has no illusions about the present 
willingness of North Vietnam or the Vietcong 
to negotiate a peace. But, he says, a civilian 
government must be installed to create the 
conditions under which peace will be pos- 
sible—a greater degree of social justice, an 
end to governmental corruption and the 
building of respect for the government in 
Saigon. Then, says Thien, it may be possible 
for the United States and the Soviet Union 
to work out an agreement to end the war. 


OUR ALTERNATIVES 


“You have other alternatives, of course,” 
he said. “You can pull out and the Commu- 
nists will take over. You can invade North 
Vietnam, but then you will have to wonder 
what China will do. You can continue what 
you are doing, which will simply continue 
the political and military stalemate. But you 
can’t win that way.” 

Thien is not hopeful of a civilian victory 
in the September elections. (He is supporting 
former Prime Minister Tran Van Huong, the 
last civilian to head a government here.) 

Few intellectuals, in fact, see any possi- 
bility that Gens. Thieu and Ky can be de- 
feated. They believe the army will control 
the voting. But beyond that, they believe 
the United States is determined that Thieu 
and Ky should not lose. 


SENATOR BROOKE ADDRESSES THE 
NAACP 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts, Mr. 
President, last week in Boston, the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts and I ap- 
peared at the 1967 National Convention 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, at which I 
had the privilege of presenting to Sena- 
tor Brooke the Spingarn Award, given 
annually for outstanding achievement 
by an American Negro. 

In my brief remarks and those of Sen- 
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ator Brooxe, the message was the same. 
Measured against the inaction of the 
past, great progress has been made in 
the area of civil rights. Measured against 
the challenge of the future, however, this 
effort is but the first step. 

To meet this challenge we must act 
on all fronts. Legislative action must be 
backed by administrative enforcement 
and encouraged by civic support. 

Unless we continue to press forward, 
we shall fall short of our goal of insuring 
all Americans equal access to the fruits 
of America’s past and an equal share in 
the promise of her future. 

As an expression of our congratula- 
tions to Senator Brooke on his receipt of 
the Spingarn Award, I ask that his 
speech be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS By SENATOR EDWARD W. BROOKE, 
MASSACHUSETTS, AT THE 1967 NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, WAR 
MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM, BOSTON, Mass. 

It is particularly appropriate that the 
NAACP has chosen Boston, Massachusetts, 
for its 1967 Convention, Boston is the birth- 
place of America’s freedom. It is also a city 
which has contributed some of the finest 
achievements in the struggle to secure equal- 
ity for all of America’s citizens. Here Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison came to publish The 
Liberator and to stir the conscience of a na- 
tion. Here Frederick Douglass came to tell 
of the horrors of slavery. Here Crispus At- 
tucks fell and Shardrach and Burns were 
rescued from the hands of slave owners and 
permitted to remain free men. From here 
Monroe Trotter sounded the rallying call of 
the new Negro who refused to submit to the 
control of white compromisers. 

Massachusetts has pioneered in anti-dis- 
crimination legislation enacting the nation’s 
first Fair Educational Practice Law and first 
Racial Imbalance Law. 

Because the civil rights movement has 
achieved so many triumphs here, it is espe- 
cially suitable that this convention should 
serve as a forum to review the past, analyze 
the present and chart a course for the 
future. 

Many victories for the cause of civil rights 
have been won, many of them attributable 
directly to the work of the NAACP. Your 
decades of ceaseless labor have written them- 
selves into the fabric of contemporary Amer- 
ican history. You and the men and women 
who were your predecessors in this freedom 
movement have helped to change American 
society. The responsible narration and re- 
sponsible promotion of plans for the im- 
provement of relations between the Negro 
and white American within our society for 
over fifty years has largely been guided by 
your organization and the wisdom of such 
outstanding men as W.E.B. DuBois, James 
Weldon Johnson, Walter White and your 
present, inspired leader, Roy Wilkins. Un- 
precedented and unexcelled is the NAACP 
contribution to equal justice under law 
through the legal talent of distinguished 
constitutional lawyers, Thurgood Marshall, 
Robert Carter, Jack Greenberg and other 
NAACP attorneys throughout the nation. 
You have helped achieve for colored people 
what never could have been accomplished by 
courts or legislatures alone. 

But the civil rights movement in the 
United States is not simply a movement for 
the advancement of colored people. It springs 
from the very essence of the concept of 
democracy in America. It is an attempt to 
fulfill the promises this nation made at the 
time of its birth to generations of Americans 
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yet to be born. The civil rights movement is 
a bringing together of people with those 
promises and a testing of our belief in the 
principle on which those promises are 
founded: the belief in the worth and dignity 
of every individual and the promise that 
every individual would have the opportunity 
to develop his capacities to the fullest in a 
free society. 

The civil rights movement awakened the 
nation to the fact that we were far from 
keeping the promises of America. 

Into that gap between promise and per- 
formance walked the Negro schoolchildren, 
the women, the clergy, the old, the students, 
the committed, the makers of the second 
American Revolution. 

The names Little Rock, Montgomery, 
Selma, Birmingham burned deep into the 
American conscience. When the history of 
this nation is reviewed, these times will 
stand among the most significant moments 
of courage and sacrifice in behalf of the 
rights and dignity of man. Whatever the 
events and problems which accompany us 
today, what has only so recently passed, 
should not be so soon forgotten. 

But our focus is different in July of 1967 
than it was in July of 1963. The names Watts, 
Hough, Roxbury, Buffalo have burned more 
literally and set more than the American 
conscience aflame. 

We witness at this time the opposite of 
the national consensus of the early 1960's 
which resulted in the passage of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. At that time, the country 
was moved and stirred by the peaceful dem- 
onstrations of a people long deprived of the 
most elementary rights of free men. The 
national conscience was reached and re- 
acted to the attacks perpetrated upon peace- 
ful civil rights workers and demonstrators. 
Today, alarmed by riots and cries of Black 
Power, which have often meant violence, the 
mood of the nation is resistant to progress 
in civil rights, and bent toward protecting 
what is being threatened. 

Many cannot realize that the federal leg- 
islation which has been adopted is simply a 
beginning. How much, the question is asked, 
is necessary to satisfy the demands of civil 
rights activists? A larger and larger block of 
Americans resent the fomenting of trouble 
and unrest in the name of civil rights when 
it appears, at least to them, that real prog- 
ress has already been made. As a result, 
there is quickly developing in this country a 
reaction to the civil rights movement which 
appears to be a “punitive reaction.” 

I see this reaction reflected in the Con- 
gress of the United States. In 1966, Congress 
defeated proposed civil rights legislation. 
Last year’s proposals, including the ex- 
tremely important openhousing provisions, 
have been resubmitted in this session as the 
Civil Rights Act of 1967. The first session of 
the 90th Congress has now been in existence 
for more than 6 months, and no action of 
any kind has been taken on these proposals. 
In fact, the only so-called civil rights legisla- 
tion which has made serious progress in the 
Congress, is a bill to make promoting a riot 
a federal crime. 

Only the most optimistic civil rights ad- 
vocates believe there is a chance that all—or 
even some—of the provisions of the 1967 
Civil Rights Act will be adopted this year. 

It cannot be denied that even in the ab- 
sence of the recent violence and unrest, the 
passage of Civil Rights legislation would 
have been difficult. But a Congressman’s will- 
ingness to face his responsibility to all of the 
American people is inhibited when he finds 
the majority of his constituents frightened 
and angered by riots or the threat of vio- 
lence in his community. 

I am not an advocate of Black Power. Nor 
do I believe that violence, bloodshed and the 
destruction of property will lead the Negro 
or any other minority to equality. The tradi- 
tional objective of the civil rights movement 
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has been the effective and impartial enforce- 
ment of the law. Riots and violence are the 
mortal enemies, not the servants, of the civil 
rights movement. 

But summer or winter violence must not 
be used as an excuse for stopping the prog- 
ress of the nation toward equality and jus- 
tice for Negro Americans. The “punitive re- 
action” punishes not only the Negro com- 
munity but the white community as well. A 
halt in progress in the field of civil rights 
means an end to the domestic tranquility to 
which all Americans are entitled. The social 
and economic factors which cause riots mul- 
tiply in direct proportion to the preservation 
of the social, economic and psychological 
status quo in the Negro community. To 
stand still is to regress. The word “wait” en- 
genders hate. If Congress, out of fear or 
anger continues to choose the path of in- 
action, racial violence in the United States 
will not only continue, it will recur with 
ever-increasing intensity. The lightning of 
violence will strike again and again. 

It is not only the Congress which is im- 
mobilized. The Executive Branch of the 
Federal Government has failed to act with 
force and speed to implement the laws which 
are already on the books, 

In the South the feeling is widespread 
that the traditional patterns of social in- 
justice can be maintained. It is believed 
that those patterns will withstand the im- 
pact of federal civil rights laws because those 
laws have not been and will not be vigor- 
ously enforced. Many hope that the atten- 
tion which has focused on civil rights will 
pass away, as the concern for reconstruc- 
tion passed after the Civil War. They believe 
that white supremacists can hold on to their 
power and control in refusing Southern 
Negro citizens the enjoyment of their 
rights. 

It is the responsibility of the federal gov- 
ernment to enforce the laws and put an end 
to this illusion. This means the vigorous 
prosecution of individuals who interfere with 
or attempt to deprive citizens of their civil 
rights, especially where the state and local 
governments refuse to enforce the law. 

It also means the enforcement of desegre- 
gation orders, not only in the South but in 
the North as well, This should be done by 
denying federal money to those localities 
which do not comply with the desegregation 
guidelines of the United States Office of 
Education. 

The federal government must also take 
action to put its own house in order. It 
must put an end to the subsidizing of racial 
discrimination im areas where the federal 
government is an economic force. 

Thousands of servicemen live in housing 
around military bases. Yet, for many years, 
the Department of Defense took no action 
to alter the practice of discrimination and 
segregation which denies adequate off-base 
housing to Negro personnel in the armed 
forces. 

The Department of Defense is well aware of 
the problem and has issued policy state- 
ments in opposition to such discriminatory 
practices, But the Pentagon limited itself to 
the issuance of a directive which provided 
for a nationwide housing census to deter- 
mine the extent of discrimination against 
Negro servicemen. In addition, the Penta- 
gon reasserted earlier policy requiring sole- 
Iy that military bases refrain from listing 
off-base accommodations which are not open 
to Negroes. 

The Department continually rejected a 
simple, workable solution which would 
quickly solve most of the problems. When 
the base commanders declare that all ac- 
commodations not open to Negro service- 
men are off-limits to all servicemen—then 
results will begin. This kind of economic 
pressure works because it makes discrimina- 
tion expensive. It is my understanding that 
the Department has agreed to try this ap- 
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proach in only two areas. Such a policy 
should be applied immediately to all defense 
installations in the United States. 

The economic force of the federal govern- 
ment can also be used to compel responsive- 
ness to policies of fair housing and fair em- 
ployment where federal largess is bestowed 
on industry and local communities. 

The federal government should not con- 
done racial discrimination by rewarding it 
with federal grants. Weston, Illinois, should 
not benefit from a multi-million dollar 
atomic installation when it is unwilling to 
open community housing to Negro citizens 
who will live and work there. 

Federal defense contracts should not go to 
industries which refuse to employ Negroes, 
nor benefit labor unions which refuse to 
train or open their membership to Negroes. 

It is the exercise of the economic power of 
the federal government which will demon- 
strate the true commitment of the present 
Administration to progress in guaranteeing 
equal rights and opportunities. The federal 
government should put its money where the 
principles and guarantees of the Constitu- 
tion and the laws are res 

Those of us who serve in the Congress have 
a duty to lead, not simply to follow public 
reaction. We must do more than mirror the 
present fears and antagonisms of the elector- 
ate. We must do what we believe to be le- 
gally and morally right. The Negro commu- 
nity has been petitioning the United States 
Government for a redress of grievances for 
more than 100 years. It is time, it is past 
time, that the petition be granted. 

The federal legislation which is necessary 
to implement constitutional guarantees of 
equality should not be passed simply be- 
cause there has been a demonstration. Nor 
should such legislation be rejected because 
there has been a riot. These laws should be 
passed because they are just, They should 
be passed because they are necessary to the 
well-being of this nation’s people. There are 
few demonstrators. There are fewer rioters. 
But there are many in the United States who 
do not have the basic rights which right- 
fully belong to every American citizen. 

Many who are denied those basic rights 
are this nation in Vietnam. Before a 
member of the Co casts a “nay” vote 
for the Civil Rights Act of 1967, he should 
write to his Negro constituents in Vietnam 
explaining why the federal government can- 
not assure them the right to live where they 
choose, or why racial unrest in their com- 
munity makes it politically inopportune to 
vote for civil rights legislation at this time. 

I have said that the focus of the civil 
rights movement in July of 1967 is different 
from that of July, 1963. The energy and 
direction in the early years was concentrated 
on guaranteeing basic civil rights. 

But the issues in Selma and Birmingham 
are not the issues in Watts or Hough. The 
problems are different. The problems of 
Watts and Hough are the problems of the 
urban Negro poor. 

Seventy-five percent of the Negro popula- 
tion lives in cities. One half of the Negro 
population is poor. That means that one out 
of every two Negro citizens is denied “the 
minimal levels of health, housing, food and 
education that our present state of scien- 
tific knowledge specifies for life as it is now 
lived in the United States.” 

Guaranteeing the right of a Negro to be 
served at an integrated lunch counter is of 
little significance to a man who is unem- 
ployed and unable to adequately feed his 
family. 

Assuring education in an integrated school 
will accomplish little if the school still fol- 
lows a pattern of internal segregation. We 
must achieve more than merely technical 
compliance with the laws requiring integra- 
tion in public schools. We should seek inte- 
gration which is “de facto,” not simply “de 
jure.“ We should make certain that Negro 
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children in the public schools at all times 
receive the same quality of education which 
is available to white children. 

The power of the Negro vote in northern 
cities is dissipated and fragmented if, be- 
cause of gerrymandering, Negroes are unable 
to achieve representation consistent with 
their numbers. This further denies the Negro 
minority the ability to obtain responsiveness 
to its needs through the political process. 

In many cities, little is done to deal with 
the legitimate grievances of the Negro pop- 
ulation. As a result, activists turn increas- 
ingly to violence in reaction to community 
indifference. In turn, the community, an- 
gered by and fearful of the demands which 
have been made, becomes even more insen- 
sitive to the problems confronted by the 
Negro and even more reluctant to provide 
meaningful solutions for them, Much of the 
responsibility for this frustrating stand-off 
must be borne by state and local govern- 
ments. 

The recent unrest in the Roxbury section 
of this City of Boston provides an excellent 
example. Roxbury is a section which I know 
well. I lived there for many years. Until this 
summer, Boston had not been troubled by 
the violence which recently has been asso- 
ciated with the civil rights movement. Many 
thought that Boston would again avoid the 
summer unrest which has characterized so 
many of the nation’s cities. 

Roxbury is not Watts or Hough or Har- 
lem. But it has many of the problems of the 
ghetto. It is overcrowded. Landlords have 
continually violated the city’s building, 
health and safety codes with impunity. As 
a result, property values have deteriorated. 
Trash and garbage collection has been poor. 
Vehicles are abandoned, and the city makes 
no effort to remove them from the streets. 
In many respects, Roxbury has been a step- 
child, forgotten by the city government. 

The residents of Roxbury have been repre- 
sented by responsible leadership— Mrs. Mel- 
nea Cass, Mrs. Florence Le Seuer, Lionel 
Lindsay, Herbert Tucker, Kenneth Guscott, 
to name but a few. They took the problems 
of the Negro community to City Hall. But 
municipal officials rarely responded to the 
legitimate and reasonable requests of the 
responsible leadership. Eventually and in- 
evitably. militant leadership emerged, and 
attacked what they called the “gradualism” 
of the traditional leaders. They argued with 
validity that years of moderation had 
achieved few substantive gains. Gradualism 
was no longer enough. 

Last summer, a group of Roxbury citizens, 
tired of waiting, carried the garbage and 
trash which had been left upon the streets 
of Roxbury to the steps of City Hall. There 
it was burned. This was followed by an ulti- 
matum and a threat of mass trash and gar- 
bage burning in Roxbury which could have 
led to rioting. The city administration imme- 
diately reacted. Scores of workers and trucks 
were rushed into Roxbury and within a few 
days Roxbury was cleaned up. City govern- 
ment, after failing to respond to years of 
moderate leadership, finally responded to mil- 
itant leadership. 

Since militancy had been successful once, 
it was predictable that militancy would be 
tried again. Last year, the Mothers for Ade- 
quate Welfare, (a group with justifiable 
grievances concerned mostly with inade- 
quate welfare payments and undesirable 
practices by the city’s welfare departments) 
alerted state and municipal officials to their 
problems. A year passed. Nothing was done. 
It was inevitable that the organization would 
then select the militant path which had 
worked before. A tragic chain of events then 
led to the riot which everyone had hoped to 
avoid. 

Unfortunately the Roxbury case is not an 
isolated example. Throughout the nation, 
state and local governments have tended to 
react to militant demands rather than to 
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moderate requests. As a result, more and 
more Negroes have come to believe that prog- 
ress is possible only through militant action, 
that moderation has failed to accomplish 
enough to satisfy the objectives of the civil 
rights movement. 

For the most part, state and local govern- 
ments have been extremely shortsighted. 
They have failed to provide the most ele- 
mentary services for the Negro communities 
within their borders. Legitimate grievances 
are legion. Action to eliminate them lags. A 
disgruntled and potentially revoluntionary 
class grows at a record pace. The public of- 
ficials who most deplore the rise of militant 
civil rights leadership are often its unwitting 
partners. Each time that extremism compels 
a state or municipal government to take long 
overdue and desirable and necessary action 
upon grievances, moderation suffers another 
defeat in the eyes of the Negro community. 

The answer to extremism is clear. Govern- 
ment at all levels must respond to the legit- 
imate requests of responsible civil rights 
leadership. Black power is a response to 
white irresponsibility. The Lemberg Center 
for the Study of Violence at Brandeis Uni- 
versity has, in a report released only two 
weeks ago, concluded that the key factor in 
determining a community's susceptibility 
to racial violence is the attitude, as the 
Negro community understands it, of the 
municipal government toward the subject of 
integration and toward increased oppor- 
tunities for Negro citizens. 

I think that state and local governments 
have a clearly defined choice. They can con- 
tinue to ignore moderate requests for rea- 
sonable governmental action submitted by 
responsible members of the Negro com- 
munity. Or, they can recognize that their 
responsibility extends to all parts of the 
state or the municipality, thus 
the scope of governmental action to include 
many who have traditionally been deprived 
of the most elementary forms of public serv- 
ice. The failure to respond to responsible 
requests means the promotion of militancy. 
It is an invitation to violence. But construc- 
tive action can be the beginning of a society 
which has seen the end of racial violence 
because every man receives an equal share 
of the attention of his government. 

The civil rights tion must con- 
tinue to be the vehicle for the assertion of 
the legitimate claims of Negro citizens, not 
only at all levels of government, but within 
the private segments of the community 
which are not yet partners in progress to- 
ward human rights. If the civil rights orga- 
nization is to be a functioning and effective 
vehicle for moving this country forward, it 
must draw its strength, as it has in the past, 
from every part of the American society 
which recognizes the justness and import- 
ance of its cause. This is not simply a Negro 
movement. It is an American movement for 
the attainment of an American ideal, And 
it encompasses the commitment, the efforts 
and energy of Negro Americans and white 
Americans alike. Any effort to exclude white 
Americans from the prosecution of this 
cause is first, a betrayal of the most pro- 
found beliefs and principles of the move- 
ment itself, and secondly, a barrier to its 
ultimate success, 

Who would be so foolish to think that an 
end to discrimination, the creation of jobs, 
housing, the provision of better education, 
the survival and overall success of the civil 
rights movement can be achieved by Negroes 
without the cooperation, the active support 
and good will of the white community? 
Even if Negroes could isolate themselves and 
achieve their goals separated from whites, 
who, as an American, would welcome such 
a sterile victory? The symbol of the Congress 
of Racial Equality has always been a black 
and white hand extended and embracing 
one another. I support that symbol and its 
significance. It, and all it implies and prom- 
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ises, is the only meaningful goal of the 
civil rights movement in this nation. It is 
the commitment to that goal which brought 
forth men such as the namesake of the 
award which you bestow upon me tonight. 
And it is the commitment to that goal 
which engages men such as your dedicated 
President, Kivie Kaplan, in the continuation 
of this effort. Their commitment, and that 
of thousands of other white Americans, is 
not merely one of sympathy. It is a com- 
mitment not to a race, but to the prin- 
ciples upon which this nation was founded. 
They are working to keep promises that 
were made, not only to others, but to them- 
selves. We must never accept and get bogged 
down with a division between Negro and 
white within the civil rights movement. We 
must give our full attention to the un- 
finished business which is still on the civil 
rights agenda. 

It is somewhat ironic, but I think true, 
that the existence of the civil rights move- 
ment is both an affirmation and an indict- 
ment of what we believe about America and 
about ourselves as Americans. 

The movement exists because of the lag 
between what was promised nearly two cen- 
turles ago, and what is actually accorded to 
Negro Americans in terms of their rights, 
dignity and the opportunity to lead sig- 
nificant lives. 

Peaceful progress has been made toward 
that ideal because of an American system 
which allows for change. But no thinking 
American can take comfort from that fact 
and counsel patience because some progress 
has been made. What the civil rights move- 
ment seeks is the promise of today, not the 
hope of tomorrow. 

For the one Negro who is elevated to the 
highest court in the land, there are thou- 
sands of Negroes who are denied the protec- 
tion of laws which have been interpreted by 
that court. 

For every celebrated Negro educator, there 
are thousands of Negroes who are denied the 
basic education to equip them for life in a 
technological society. 

For the one Negro who serves as Secretary 
of Housing, there are thousands who must 
tolerate dilapidated, inadequate and over- 
crowded housing conditions. 

For every Negro writer or artist, there are 
thousands who will never have the opportu- 
nity to develop their talents and their po- 
tential for creativity. 

For the one Negro in the United States 
Senate, there are thousands who are locked 
out of the political process and whose right 
to vote is exercised at the peril of their lives 
or livelihood. 

This is the indictment of America, and its 
sad loss. The potential for greatness of this 
country has, for more than a century, been 
diminished by a system which denies citizens 
the opportunity to enrich their nation as 
well as fulfill their own capabilities. 

The cause of civil rights moves forward in 
the deepest interests of America and its peo- 
ple. It is a profound affirmation of all that 
we are and all that we hope to become. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


RAILROAD LABOR DISPUTE— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
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81) to provide for the settlement of the 
labor dispute between certain carriers by 
railroad and certain of their employees. 
I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House 
proceedings of today, p. 19037.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH obtained the floor. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask unan- 
imous consent that during the consid- 
eration of the conference report on Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 81, to provide for 
the settlement of the labor dispute be- 
tween certain carriers by railroad and 
certain of their employees, the time for 
debate on the adoption of the report be 
limited to 10 minutes, to be controlled by 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH]. Provided, that debate on any 
motion to concur in the House amend- 
ment with an amendment be limited to 1 
hour to be equally divided and controlled 
by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH], and that debate on each 
amendment thereto be limited to 1 hour 
to be equally divided and controlled by 
the proponent of such amendment and 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Provided further, that on the final 
question of concurrence in the House 
amendment, with amendment, if there 
be any, debate shall be limited to 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled, re- 
spectively, by the majority and minority 
leaders: Provided, that the said leaders, 
or either of them, may, from the time 
under their control on the adoption of 
the motion to concur, allot additional 
time to any Senator during the consid- 
eration of any amendment, motion, or 
appeal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS, I just want to be sure 
on one point. We have all agreed to 
this, but I do not think it is actually 
carried out by what the Senator said, 
unless the parliamentary procedure 
dictated by the Parliamentarian makes 
it a little obscure. 

As I understand it, there are going to 
be three moves. One will be by the Sen- 
ator from Texas. I heard that referred 
to. The other will be by the Senator from 
Oregon. I heard that referred to. The 
other one will be by myself and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN]. I did 
not hear that referred to. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That was re- 
ferred to. There will be an hour on the 
first amendment, The mover of that mo- 
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tion would have control of the time. 
Then there is another hour on another 
motion. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I would like the attention 
of the majority and minority leaders and 
the Senator from New York. I want to be 
careful that I do not waive any parlia- 
mentary rights by the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not at all. 

Mr. MORSE. My question is directed to 
the Parliamentarian. Suppose I agree to 
the unanimous-consent agreement and 
then Senator X offers a request that the 
Senate accept the House resolution. 
Would I in any way be estopped from 
offering a substitute to that proposal or 
offering a resolution that I propose to 
offer to the Senate in behalf of those of 
us who oppose the House resolution? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No. The Sena- 
tor would have his rights. Of course, his 
amendment would be also subject to the 
limitation. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not mind that. I want 
to be certain that the Senate will have 
an opportunity to vote on an amended 
House version that the Senator from 
Oregon will offer. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. I have no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I want to 
be certain we are set. As I understand it, 
when the Senator from Oregon moves as 
he just stated he would, that motion is 
subject to amendment. As we propose to 
oppose that move, I want to be sure that 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIF- 
FIN] and I can do so in accordance with 
that procedure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
on the motion must be utilized by the 
Senator from Oregon before the Senator 
can offer his amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, did the 
Senator from Oregon hear that? 

Mr. MORSE. No. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Chair stated that the 
Senator from Oregon will have to use the 
time upon his substitute before we can 
introduce our amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement? If not, it is agreed to. 

The Senator from Texas has the floor. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, 
later reduced to writing, is as follows: 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Ordered, That during the consideration of 
the conference report on S.J. Res. 81, to pro- 
vide for the settlement of the labor dispute 
between certain carriers by railroad and cer- 
tain of their employees, the time for debate 
on the adoption of the report be limited to 
10 minutes to be controlled by the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YarsorouGH]. Provided, 
That debate on any motion to concur in the 
House amendment with an amendment be 
limited to 1 hour to be equally divided and 
controlled by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], and that debate on each 
amendment thereto be limited to 1 hour to be 
equally divided and controlled by the pro- 
poser of such amendment and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Provided further, That on the final ques- 
tion of concurrence in the House amend- 
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ment, with amendment, if there be any, 
debate shall be limited to 1 hour, to be equal- 
ly divided and controlled, respectively, by 
the majority and minority leaders: Provided, 
That the said leaders, or either of them, 
may, from the time under their control on 
the. adoption of the motion to concur, allot 
additional time to any Senator during the 
consideration of any amendment, motion, or 
appeal. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield, preserving his 
right to the floor? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
preserving my right to the floor, I yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum without its counting 
against any Senator’s time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 190 Leg.] 
Aiken Hartke Morse 
Allott Hatfield Morton 
Baker Hayden Moss 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bayh Murphy 
Bennett Holland Muskie 
Bible Hollings Nelson 
Boggs Hruska Pastore 
Brooke Inouye Pearson 
Burdick Jackson Pell 
Byrd, Va. Javits Percy 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, N.C. Prouty 
Cannon Jordan, Idaho Proxmire 
Carlson Kennedy, Mass. Randolph 
Church Kennedy, N.Y. Ribicoff 
Clark Kuchel Russell 
Cooper Lausche Scott 
Cotton Long, Mo. Smathers 
Dirksen Long, La. Smith 
Dodd Magnuson Sparkman 
Dominick Mansfield Spong 
Ellender Stennis 
Ervin McClellan Symington 
Fannin McGee Thurmond 
Fong MeGovern Tydings 
Gore McIntyre Williams, N. J. 
Griffin Miller Williams, Del. 
Hansen Mondale Yarborough 
Harris Monroney Young, N. Dak, 
Hart Montoya 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING] and the Senator from Ohio 
LMr. Younc] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 


I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MetcaLr], the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE], and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis] is absent because of the death 
of his daughter. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] 
is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 

The Senator from Texas has the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, has 
any business intervened since the last 
quorum call? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. No busi- 
ness has intervened. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Texas has the floor. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes on the conference 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate agree to the con- 
ference report which is at the clerk's 
desk. The report has been unanimously 
agreed to by the 11 Senate conferees. 

Mr. President, the Senate on June 7 
passed Senate Joint Resolution 81, 
authored by the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] and others. That 
resolution went to House. 

The resolution was amended in the 
House, and on the 15th day of June, the 
House of Representatives passed an 
amended resolution in the nature of a 
substitute for Senate Joint Resolution 
81. 

On the 21st day of June, the Senate 
disagreed to the House amendments to 
the Senate joint resolution and asked for 
the appointment of conferees. 

The House of Representatives agreed 
with that action on the 22d of June. Con- 
ferees were appointed by the two Houses 
on the 2ist and 22d days of June. 

The conferees worked out joint agree- 
ments for the time of committee 
meetings. 

The chairman of the House conferees 
is Representative HARLEY O. Staccers, of 
West Virginia. There are 10 House con- 
ferees. 

The conferees met in long sessions on 
the 26th, 27th, and 28th of June. Having 
been unable to agree on any of the vari- 
ous compromise proposals offered in 
those three sessions, the conferees 
agreed on the 28th day of June to recess 
until July 11. 

We again met in long sessions on the 
11th, 12th, and 13th of July. 

Many proposals were advanced by both 
sides. Some came within one vote of 
acceptance. 

Last Thursday night, July 13, after we 
had been in session until after 8 o’clock, 
we recessed until this afternoon at 3 
o'clock, 

Having received notice through many 
news media and other sources personally 
over the weekend of many work stop- 
pages, the chairman of the House con- 
ferees, Representative Sraccers and I 
agreed yesterday morning—after I had 
called Representative Sraccers in West 
Virginia yesterday morning—to meet in 
conference at 10 o’clock this morning 
rather than at 3 o’clock this afternoon. 

I commend the 11 Senate conferees for 
their faithfulness to duty. I have been in 
a good many conferences between the 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate in my 10 years in the Senate. 
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I have never seen a conference that 
was attended as faithfully by so many 
Senate conferees. The names of the Sen- 
ate conferees are already included in the 
Recorp and are signed on the report. I 
thank each of them. 

In order to attend the conference this 
morning, the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits], and the junior Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr. KENNEDY] flew 
in from New York. 

The distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], returned to the 
Capitol this morning to be present for 
our conference committee meeting. Sen- 
ator RANDOLPH, chairman of the Public 
Works Committee, and its Subcommittee 
on Roads, had been in the Republic of 
Panama for the celebration this past 
weekend symbolizing the final completion 
of construction of the Inter-American 
Highway in that country. 

He canceled his appointments there 
and flew back last night in order to be 
present. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] was a little late in attending 
the conference because he was traveling 
by rail and was delayed by the work 
stoppage. 

As a result of our conferences, the work 
stoppages, and the urgency of having ac- 
tion, the conferees of both Houses, after 
having endeavored for a long time to 
compromise on different proposals, have 
agreed that they cannot reach an agree- 
ment on the proposed bill within the 
time limits imposed by the situation. 
There is a substantial agreement that 
the trains are not running, although 
there is considerable dispute as to 
whether the major portion of the work 
stoppage comes as a result of a strike, or 
of a lockout. 

The members of the conference com- 
mittee each received a telegram this 
morning from Donald S. Beattie, execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer of the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, under 
date of July 17. 

The telegram is addressed to me as 
chairman of the Senate conferees and to 
the Honorable HARLEY O. STAGGERS as 
chairman of the House conferees. 

It reads as follows: 

Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C, 

Hon. HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 

U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You should know that major non-struck 
railroads have shut down all services and 
locked out their employees in a concerted ef- 
fort to spread yesterday's local strikes on 
some railroads into a national shutdown and 
thereby stampede Congress into enacting 
compulsory arbitration. Railroads partici- 
pating in this lockout as of 12:01 a.m. Mon- 
day included the Pennsylvania, New York 
Central, New Haven and Erie-Lackawanna. 
Others may have joined in locking out their 
employees by the time this telegram reaches 

Ou. 
z DONALD S. BEATTIE, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer, RLEA, 

Telegram to be sent also to the following: 

Senate. Wayne Morse, Jennings Randolph, 
Claiborne Pell, Gaylord Nelson, Robert Ken- 
nedy, Harrison Williams, Jacob Javits, Win- 
ston Prouty, Paul J. Fannin, Robert P. 
Griffin, 

House.—Samuel Friedel, John Dingell, J. J. 
Pickle, Daniel Ronan, Brock Adams, Samuel 
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Devine, Glenn Cunningham, Dan Kuyken- 
dall, William Springer. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
prior to the receipt of this telegram we 
had received similar information orally 
from people who are not members of any 
of the shop craft unions involved in the 
strike. These are people whom I have 
known for many years and in whose 
credibility I place great trust. I repeat 
that they are not members of any of the 
involved shop craft unions. 

In any event there no longer appears 
time to continue our discussions with the 
House conferees, and we have returned 
to the Senate. 

In the light of the unanimous action 
on the part of the conferees in certifying 
their disagreement, I move that the 
Senate agree to the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield back the remainder of his 
time? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I understand 
that I am to have 10 minutes, 5 minutes 
on this motion and 5 minutes on another 
motion that I shall make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Texas. 

The Senator from Oregon is rec- 
ognized. 

The question is on the adoption of 
the conference report. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend? There is no time 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak briefly on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no time at this time, other than 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Oregon may have 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to commend the 
chairman of the Senate conferees, the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
for the very fair consideration that he 
gave to the Senate conferees and the 
House conferees throughout the long 
conference. What I say about him applies 
also to the chairman of the full confer- 
ence, who is also chairman of the House 
conferees, Representative Sraccers, of 
West Virginia. 

The majority of the Senate conferees 
took the position that we cannot very 
well compromise finality, so that the 
controlling question at all times is 
whether or not we were going to have an 
end to this controversy at the end of the 
90-day period. The majority of us held 
fast to the point of view that there 
should be finality, and that, more than 
anything else, is responsible for the ac- 
tion that was taken this morning. 

Of course, another factor must not be 
overlooked—that some of the railway 
employees went out on strike. There is no 
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question about that record. Not all rail- 
way employees went out on strike. In 
fact, as I said in conference this morn- 
ing, it is well known that the initial walk- 
out was the walkout of only one union. 
But, of course, no self-respecting union 
man or woman is going to walk through a 
good-faith picket line. 

I know something about the law in re- 
gard to legitimate picket lines, because 
back in 1939 I wrote what is still the con- 
trolling decision in arbitration law in 
this country as to the differences between 
a legitimate and an illegitimate picket 
line. That was the decision in which I 
held, for the first time in American labor 
arbitration law, that every employer who 
signs a collective bargaining agreement 
knows that there is an implied condition 
in that agreement—namely, that no 
member of organized labor is going to go 
through a legitimate picket line of a sis- 
ter union. 

Mr. President, I make this additional 
comment on what my chairman has said: 
This morning the Senate conferees voted 
on nothing except my motion that the 
Senate conferees stand in disagreement 
and report the disagreement to the Sen- 
ate, which is now the pending motion. I 
took that position for two reasons: First, 
I thought it was obvious that we were 
deadlocked over the matter of finality; 
second, I took the position that once this 
strike started, after all, the workers en- 
tered the conference. 

We had sent them a message, asking 
for no economic action pending the de- 
termination of the matter by Congress. 
Therefore, if we proceeded, it was my 
position that we would be proceeding 
with a strike gun at our head, and, in 
my judgment, the conferees on the Sen- 
ate side should not place themselves in 
that position. 

In all my work in 32 years on labor 
disputes, either as an arbitrator or as a 
mediator, I have followed one rule, and 
I do not see how you can ever make an 
exception to that rule: When there was 
a strike, I took the position that we would 
go back to work before the arbitrator or 
the mediator would take jurisdiction. 
That was the position during World War 
II, also. That was the position the War 
Labor Board took. Therefore, in my 
judgment, conferees in a sense were 
mediators this morning, had they been 
willing to take jurisdiction. I made the 
motion that we stand in disagreement. I 
believe the Senate now should adopt the 
motion made by the Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the adoption of the conference 
report. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senator from New York be al- 
lowed 2 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall only require 30 
seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe it is proper for 
the minority to state that it, too, con- 
cluded that we could get nowhere; and 
I believe that the reasons given by the 
Senator from Oregon as to his own view, 
with respect to not having the conference 
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act because the employees were on strike, 
are reasons personal to him. They may 
and may not be shared by other members 
of the conference. I do not believe he 
stated them or intended them to be un- 
derstood any other way. 

But as to the ultimate point that we 
must come out in disagreement, so that 
the Senate can act promptly and send 
whatever it chooses to act upon to the 
House, there can be no question; and I, 
therefore, join with Senator Morse and 
Senator YARBOROUGH in asking for an 
affirmative vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The ques- 
tion is on the adoption of the conference 
report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me on the confer- 
ence report? 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator from 
Texas yield to permit me to yield to the 
Senator from Montana? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the majority 
leader such time as he wishes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
when the leadership and the appropriate 
members of the Labor Committees of 
both Houses met with the President yes- 
terday, I asked him to send me a letter 
setting forth his views on the situation 
as it existed then. About a half hour ago, 
I received a letter from the President, 
which reads as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 17, 1967. 
Hon, MIKE MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: I am sending 
this letter to you in response to your request 
for a review of the meeting we had yester- 
day and the current rail strike situation, 

In the early hours of Sunday morning, 
the threat of a railroad strike became a grim 
reality. Affecting first the west and midwest, 
the strike has now spread throughout the 
entire country, snarling our lines of com- 
merce and leaving chaos and confusion in its 
wake. 

By noon today, the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation informs me that 80 to 90 percent of 
the Nation’s rail lines will be down. By to- 
night, the stoppage will be total and rail 
paralysis will be complete. 

As this crisis unfolded, the Secretaries of 
Defense, Transportation and Labor, the At- 
torney General and I met yesterday after- 
noon with the bipartisan Congressional 
Leadership and the Chairman and ranking 
majority and minority members of the ap- 
propriate Congressional committees. We dis- 
cussed the action that must be taken to 
end the ruinous strike and to resolve finally 
the underlying dispute. 

The consequences of the day-old strike— 
the first nation-wide railroad strike in over 
20 years and only the second in the last 45 
years—are already becoming clear to every 
American: 

This morning, hundreds of thousands of 
commuters found it difficult or impossible 
to get to their jobs. 

400,000 carloads of freight have already 
been stranded. 

Shipments of fresh vegetables, meats and 
other perishable foods have already been 
halted. 

Mail deliveries of packages and parcels, 
magazines and newspapers, have already been 
embargoed by the Post Office. 
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Secretary McNamara has reported the 
strike is having “an immediate impact on 
the movement of ammunition and heavy 
equipment to Ports of Embarkation for Viet- 
nam. Ammunition cars—a thousand each 
week—must move without interruption to 
support our fighting men in Vietnam.” 

Every minute and every hour the strike 
continues will create ever-increasing damage 
to our economic well-being and America’s 
national security. 

The Nation has been more than patient. 

The dispute is more than a year old. The 
parties have attempted unsuccessfully to 
reach agreement among themselves. Three 
labor boards have worked diligently and skill- 
fully with the parties: 

The National Mediation Board, chaired by 
Francis ONeill, the most experienced mem- 
ber of the Board. 

A Railway Labor Act Emergency Board 
headed by David Ginsburg, a distinguished 
Washington attorney, with Frank Duggan, 
Professor of Law at Georgetown University 
and John W. McConnell, President of the 
University of New Hampshire, as members. 

The Special Panel appointed by the Presi- 
dent, chaired by Judge Charles Fahy, with 
Dr. John Dunlop of Harvard and Dr. George 
Taylor of the University of Pennsylvania as 
members. 

Despite the efforts of these three Boards, 
the parties to this dispute have been unable 
to come to an agreement. In each case, the 
union rejected the recommendations of the 
Board. 

During the current round of railroad con- 
tract negotiation, over 500,000 union mem- 
bers—some 80% of the industry—have set- 
tied their differences with management 
through the processes of free collective bar- 
gaining. What then can we say of this shop- 
craft dispute? 

We are witnessing, in this strike, a com- 
plete breakdown of private responsibility. 

No man and no institution can stand above 
the American people and our men in uniform 
defending our country around the world. 

There comes a time when the public in- 
terest must be paramount over private in- 
terests. That time is now. 

On April 10th, with all the legal machinery 
available to a President exhausted and with 
a nationwide strike imminent, I asked the 
Congress to extend the no-strike period in 
this case for 20 more days to keep the parties 
talking in the hope that a solution could 
be found and a disastrous strike avoided. 

On April 28, I again asked the Congress to 
extend the no-strike period, this time for 47 
more days, while the parties searched for a 
solution. 

Congress promptly and favorably re- 
sponded to both of these requests. 

On May 4th, after three boards had 
worked with the parties and after almost 
a year of negotiation, I submitted a recom- 
mendation to the Congress to resolve this 
protracted dispute fairly and finally. That 
was 75 days ago. This recommendation was 
shaped by the most experienced and skilled 
labor advisors available to a President. We 
were all determined to treat both labor and 
Management fairly. The recommendation 
was drawn from the procedures and experi- 
ence of the War Labor Board which settled 
hundreds of labor disputes. It was designed 
to provide a just settlement for the working 
man and for the railroads, based on the 
record made by the parties themselves. 

The Senate accepted the Administration’s 
proposal, by a vote of 70-15, while the House 
struck from its bill that portion which would 
insure a final resolution to the dispute. 

This case has moved slowly through Sum- 
mer and Fall, Winter and Spring—and still 
another Summer—while the parties unsuc- 
cessfully tried to reach final agreement. Now 
the Nation is gripped by a crippling strike, 
but the parties are no closer to a solution 
than they were over a year ago. 
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Simply extending the no-strike period is a 
prescription without a cure. It will only post- 
pone the day of settlement—already post- 
poned for more than a year—for in 90 days 
the Nation and its fighting men will be faced 
again with the prospect of another crippling 
strike. 

The parties to this dispute have tried to 
reach agreement and failed. Boards and 
Panels have tried and failed. Congressional 
Chairmen and members of the Congress, the 
Secretary of Labor and many other public 
Officials have tried and failed. We are faced 
with a national crisis. The public interest 
must take precedence over private interests. 
The power to act now rests with the 
Congress. 

As a prominent legislator commented yes- 
terday “We have had a year of talk. It is 
time for action”. I share that view. I believe 
the American people share that view. 

I therefore appeal to you to act swiftly on 
the proposal overwhelmingly passed by the 
Senate because of the urgent need to end 
the work stoppage and to resolve finally the 
dispute in the interests of the security, 
health and safety of America. 

I assure you if the Congress will promptly 
and finally act, I will immediately appoint a 
blue ribbon board—with understanding of 
both labor and management, but subservient 
to neither and I feel confident this dispute 
can be resolved with dispatch and with jus- 
tice to all. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


I thank the Senator. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
yield myself my remaining time, which 
is about 442 minutes. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 81. 

Basically, the House amendment is 
Senate Joint Resolution 81 with compul- 
sory arbitration taken out. Senators have 
the House proposal before them and it 
is a part of the record. Therefore, I shall 
not use my time to read it. 

I wish to point out that the Senate has 
never had an opportunity to vote on 
whether or not we will accept the House 
amendment, and I am only asking for 
a vote. 

I think we should know what is before 
us. The basic difference between Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 81 and the House 
amendment is that Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 81 provides for compulsory arbitra- 
tion, which destroys free collective bar- 
gaining. The House sets up a procedure 
for not enforcing compulsory arbitration 
and not destroying free collective bar- 
gaining. The House bill preserves the 
procedure of mediation set out in the 
Senate bill, but it does not enforce final- 
ity or compulsory arbitration. 

Mr. President, I agree with the letter 
from the President which the distin- 
guished majority leader has just read. 
The time to act is today. We should act 
today. We have an emergency in con- 
nection with the mail, the delivery of 
perishable goods, and most of all, we 
have an emergency in connection with 
materiel that we are sending to Vietnam. 
We should have a vote today. 

I have agreed to this time limitation to 
show my good intention. I do not want 
delay; I want a vote. I appeal to the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] 
to let us vote on this matter. I agreed to 
use only 44% minutes, and I hope that 
the Senator will vote on the House ver- 
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sion. It would not take long for us to 
vote. It would only take 3 or 4 minutes. 
I agree we should act today. I agree with 
the President’s letter. 

Mr. President, there is a nationwide 
emergency but that does not mean we 
have to adopt compulsory arbitration. If 
we were to adopt the House resolution, 
we would not have to wade through hours 
of debate. The legislation could be passed 
in 10 minutes if we were to adopt the 
House version. The measure could be on 
the President's desk before 2 o'clock, if 
we want to stop the work stoppage phase. 

The Congress can stop this strike in 
5 minutes by a bill of the type agreed to 
by the House. But if some want to insist 
on compulsory arbitration, it is going to 
take a little longer. 

The House has already shown that it 
is opposed to compulsory arbitration. Can 
it be said we will get speedy action if we 
send them another bill with compulsory 
arbitration in it? 

Mr. President, we could adopt the 
House version and send it to the White 
House, and the President could sign it. 
I appeal for a vote at this time on wheth- 
er or not we should adopt the House pro- 
posal which would set up a special board 
to consider the matter and provide that 
the special board could consider only 
proposals of a fair and equitable settle- 
ment within the collective bargaining 
and mediation efforts in this case. They 
could not award more than the unions 
agreed to accept or less than the railroads 
agreed to pay. Whatever they agreed 
upon would have to be within those 
limitations. 

It seems to me that it would be simple, 
fair, and equitable to adopt the House 
version. It could be signed before 2 
o'clock, We do want to end the work 
stoppage in a hurry and get the trains 
running; the fastest way to do so is not 
by putting compulsory arbitration on the 
backs of the parties. That would be the 
fastest way for us to act and we could 
do it in a few minutes. If speed is what 
is needed, they would get it. 

Mr. President, the main difference in 
the two proposals is that the House ver- 
sion takes out compulsory arbitration and 
allows free collective bargaining under 
the limits of the law; it affords the par- 
ties the previous protection and allows 
them to work out their differences under 
the process of free collective bargaining. 

As I stated, I agree with the Presi- 
dent's statement that an emergency 
exists. I commend the President for his 
patience and efforts. I commend Secre- 
tary of Labor Wirtz for his great efforts 
to settle this matter and in working with 
the parties. He did an excellent job. 

When the Senate Joint Resolution 81 
was brought to the Senate from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
it had in it a finding by the majority that 
both management and labor refused the 
finding of the Fahy panel. The finding of 
the majority which wrote the bill was 
that both labor and management re- 
jected those proposals. This is not a case 
of one side turning down the proposal. 
This is a case where both sides turned it 
down. I cannot agree that compulsory 
arbitration is the only answer; I believe a 
further 90-day period of negotiation and 
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mediation would result in a voluntary 
settlement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

: Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, in 

short, I ask only for a vote on whether 
or not the Senate will concur in the 
House amendment to Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 81. The Senate has never had an 
opportunity to express its sentiment on 
that bill, and I hope we have that op- 
portunity. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has no time until some action is 
taken. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I offer a 
substitute for the motion of the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The sub- 
stitute will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
proposes: 

On page 3 of the House engrossed amend- 
ment, after section 4, insert the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 5. (a) If agreement has not been 
reached by the parties upon the expiration 
of the period specified in section 6, the deter- 
mination of the Special Board shall take 
effect and shall continue in effect until the 
parties reach agreement or, if agreement is 
not reached, until such time, not to exceed 
two years from January 1, 1967, as the Board 
shall determine to be appropriate. The 
Board’s determination shall have the same 
effect (including the preclusion of resort to 
either strike or lockout) as though arrived 
at by agreement of the parties under the 
Railway Labor Act (45 U.S.C. 151 et seq.). 

“(b) In the event of disagreement as to 
the meaning of any part or all of a determi- 
nation by the Special Board, or as to the 
terms of the detailed agreements or arrange- 
ments necessary to give effect thereto, any 
party may within the effective period of the 
determination apply to the Board for clarifi- 
cation of its determination, whereupon the 
Board shall reconvene and shall promptly 
issue a further determination with respect to 
the matters raised by any application for 
clarification. Such further determination 
may, in the discretion of the Board, be made 
with or without a further hearing. 

“(c) The United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction of all suits concerning the de- 
termination of the Special Board.” 

On page 3 of the House engrossed amend- 
ment, strike out “Sec. 5“ and substitute 
“Sec. 6”. 

In section 6, as redesignated by the pre- 
vious amendment, insert “reinstated and” 
before “extended”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon has 30 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want to 
point out two things that my substitute 
motion does. It retains finality consistent 
with what the President talked about as 
the major thrust of his letter. The time 
has come for having finality in this long, 
drawn out and prolonged dispute. Sec- 
ond, it inserts the additional language 
which is necessary to give the Depart- 
ment of Justice the legal authority to go 
into the courts of the land and end the 
strike. That is all my substitute would do. 

The change which inserts section 5, 
restores a section of the resolution which 
passed the Senate on June 7, 1967, by a 
vote of 70 to 15 and gives finality to the 
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determination of the special board to be 
appointed by the President. 

All the controversy in the conference 
over these many days has been over the 
very point which the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YarBorouGH] discussed; namely, the 
difference between finality and no final- 
ity. No finality means that we would have 
it back in our laps, in my judgment, for a 
certainty, in the future. 

Those who held that point of view on 
the Senate side did not prevail in con- 
ference. Those of us who insisted on 
finality are back here this morning with 
the conference in disagreement. 

To the great credit of the Senator 
from Texas I want to say that he voted 
for that motion because he came to the 
conclusion, as he said, that there was 
little hope of getting an agreement 
within the conference. 

The amendment to section 6, which is 
the second part of the substitute motion 
which I have adopted, restores the opera- 
tive provisions of section 10 of the Rail- 
way Labor Act which states: 

No change except by agreement shall be 
made by the parties to the controversy in 
the conditions out of which a dispute arose. 


This change is necessary since the pre- 
vious period of unilateral action by the 
parties has expired, as the Senate is 
well aware, in the past hours. Strike ac- 
tion has been taken by certain railway 
workers. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that this 
language has been worked out with the 
Attorney General of the United States. 
He gave to me a language which deals 
with this last point. His draft language 
reads as follows: 

Sec. 6. The provisions of the final para- 
graph of section 10 of the Railway Labor 
Act, heretofore extended by law, shall be 
hereby reinstated and extended. ... 


That is what is necessary to get this 
restored, in order to give him the legal 
basis to move into the courts for the 
necessary injunctive action to put the 
men back to work. 

The full section 6 of my amendment 
reads: 

Sec. 6. The provisions of the final para- 
graph of section 10 of the Railway Labor 
Act (45 U.S.C. 160), as heretofore extended 
by law, shall be hereby reinstated and ex- 
tended until 12:01 o’clock antemeridan of 
the ninety-first day after enactment of this 
resolution with respect to the dispute re- 
ferred to in Executive Order 11324, January 
28, 1967. 


The President, I call upon the Senate 
again to vote the question as to whether 
it wants finality in this case. The Morse 
substitute motion provides for that. I 
also emphasize to the Senate that the 
vote it cast on June 7 last for finality 
was 70 to 15. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Soonar from Oregon yield me 5 minutes 

e 

Mr. MORSE. I yield, but I wonder 
whether I could have the attention of 
the distinguished majority and minority 
leaders. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
New York would agree to allow me to 
suggest the absence of a quorum, with 
the understanding that it will be with- 
drawn just as soon as I can take an 
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emergency telephone call, which has 
just been brought to my attention. 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time will the quorum be called? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for the 
lag call not be charged to either 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded and that 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
like to get the attention of as many 
Members of the Senate as possible, as 
this is a complex and interesting prob- 
lem, which I think ought to have some 
thought by the Senate. We will undoubt- 
edly be acting within the next couple of 
hours, anyhow, I think as many Senators 
= possible ought to listen to our situa- 
tion. 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself and 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIF- 
FIN], I shall offer an amendment to Sen- 
ator Morse’s substitute which will do the 
following three things: 

First, it will preserve finality in the 
sense that the findings of the special 
board appointed by the President will be 
binding at the end of the period speci- 
fied in the Senate bill, to wit, 91 days, 
subject only to the power of Congress 
and the President, by joint resolution, to 
cancel the effectiveness of the special 
board’s determination. I emphasize that 
this is just a last-resort guarantee to 
labor and to management that there will 
be no runaway board and that, if some- 
thing really goes wrong in this process, it 
can be corrected by action of Congress 
and the President. 

The other change—and I shall discuss 
the reason for this in a moment—pro- 
vides that at the end of the 60-day pe- 
riod, by which time the special board 
has to make its determination, there will 
be a 10-day period in which labor and 
management will be required to accept or 
reject the findings of the board. This will 
not change the findings or cancel them 
out; it will just give us, the President, 
and the public, knowledge of whether the 
findings are or are not acceptable to 
management and labor. It might be that 
a8 whole dispute would be over by that 

e. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, does the 
Senator refer to the arbitration board? 

Mr. JAVITS. The special board ap- 
pointed by the President. 

The third change made by the amendy 
ment is that if the parties agree to ac- 
cept binding arbitration during the 10- 
day period, that, too, will end the dispute, 
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because the Railway Labor Act provides 
for binding arbitration, and we incorpo- 
rate by reference the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act, insofar as arbitration 
is concerned, in this particular provision. 

So the three changes are as follows: 

First, within 10 days—no time exten- 
sion; the time remains the same—after 
the special board makes its findings, 
labor and management are required to 
accept them or reject them. 

Second, within those 10 days, labor and 
management may agree upon binding ar- 
bitration under the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act. We incorporate the 
Railway Labor Act provisions by refer- 
ence. 

Third, in the 20 days following the 10 
days—still within the 90-day period— 
Congress may, by joint resolution, which 
requires the signature of the President to 
make it effective, invalidate, cancel, or 
reject the findings of the special board. 

I characterize that as a last-resort 
guarantee, should there be a universal 
feeling that the board has gone haywire 
or has been a runaway board. 

A resolution to veto the special board 
determination would be governed by the 
procedures of the Reorganization Act. 
This provides for specified periods of 
time within which there is to be com- 
mittee action, and avoids any possibility 
of what we in the Senate euphemistically 
call extended debate or filibuster. The 
action of Congress and the President is 
to be taken actually within the 20-day 
period. This would be done by incorporat- 
ing in this amendment, by reference, 
the provisions of the Reorganization 
Act. 

What is the reason for the amend- 
ment? In the first place, this thinking 
represented the pinnacle of agreement 
in the conference. We came the closest 
to agreement upon this amendment as 
representing the position of the Senate 
and the House. The Senate conferees, by 
a vote of 8 to 2, agreed to accept it. The 
House conferees, by a vote of 5 to 4, re- 
jected it. From that point on, we were 
on our way downhill, in terms of agree- 
ment. We just could not come to any 
agreement. This represented the pin- 
nacle of our ability to agree. 

The composite amendment is com- 
posed of a provision by Representative 
Apams, of Washington, who suggested 
the idea of letting the parties accept 
arbitration. The provision for a 10-day 
period for acceptance or rejection is the 
product of the thinking of Representa- 
tive FRIEDEL, of Maryland. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New York has ex- 
pired, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER., Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. The possibility of a veto 
by joint resolution—that is, by the 
action of both Houses of Congress—and 
the signature of the President is the prod- 
uct of my own thinking and that of the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr, GRIFFIN]. 

Finally, the question, Why the amend- 
ment at all? Why not go ahead with the 
Senate joint resolution? That is the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
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Morse]. I am rather hopeful that he will 
support the amendment which the Sena- 
tor from Michigan and I are proposing. 
There are two good reasons for support- 
ing it. First, to make it very clear that 
this is an ad hoc proposition, designed 
for this particular eventuality; that it 
does not represent a permanent pattern 
for the settlement of labor disputes of 
this character which get us into national 
emergencies. The best way to flag this 
very clearly as an ad hoc proposal, just 
for this particular occasion, is by bring- 
ing Congress and the President into the 
final process of requiring labor to take 
this particular kind of settlement. 

The second point concerns the very 
deep antipathy of labor and the deep 
reservation which many of us have, in- 
cluding myself, about the advisability of 
compulsory arbitration in major labor 
disputes, and the fact that under these 
circumstances there seems to be no other 
way to settle the dispute. I agree to act 
accordingly in reference to this legisla- 
tion, whatever it may mean to me as a 
legislator in respect of union relation- 
ships, which I value greatly, and always 
have in my service. Our Nation’s wel- 
fare comes first in the minds of all of 
us. But at least the proposal is an effort 
to make it, as far as we can, an assur- 
ance to organized labor that the process 
of finality which we are requiring will 
be a fair one. 

So I repeat, if the special board ap- 
pointed by the President, no matter how 
distinguished—and I am sure it will be 
distinguished—in the final analysis, goes 
overboard or exceeds its authority, or is 
a runaway special board, there is a power 
of correction. Labor cannot say, “You are 
absolutely mandating upon us what a 
board, without the legislative respon- 
sibilities which Members of Congress 
have, may require, and making that 
final.” All we are really making final is 
the law of the land; and we could undo 
it by another appropriate law. The only 
reason we are writing it in here—because 
we could do it anyway, by passing a law 
at the end of the 70 days—is, first, to give 
assurance to labor in advance, because 
after all, we do wish them to obey this 
law when we pass it; and, second, to 
write in the procedures of the Reorgani- 
zation Act, which will actually enable us 
to carry out our will within the 20-day 
period stipulated. Otherwise, the mat- 
ter could be filibustered or talked to 
death in committee, and Congress might 
never act upon it, even if it wanted to. 

In order to accomplish that, we have 
to write in these procedural sections, 
which we do incorporate by reference. 

Mr. President, this was about the 
toughest conference I have ever been in. 

There were at least 25 votes taken by 
the Senate and House conferees. It was 
really a deadlocked situation. Under the 
circumstances, where we do face a na- 
tional emergency and where it is pos- 
sible to do, with no inconsistency, no 
jeopardy of the fundamental legislative 
scheme of the Senate, what the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] and I sug- 
gest be done, we feel we are at least mak- 
ing some effort to mollify those who feel 
so very deeply in opposition. 

They will not be happy with the result 
today. They will be just as critical of me, 
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of Senator GRIFFIN, and of everybody 
else connected with the matter as if we 
voted straight for the Senate bill. But I 
believe second thoughts will prevail, and 
people will realize tomorrow, if they do 
not today, that we really tried, consistent 
with the basic principles to which we are 
committed here in the Senate, to take 
care of these concerns with finality in- 
asmuch as we could. That that is what 
we have sought to do. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
only 14 minutes remaining. I yield 3 
minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is my understanding 
correct that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from New York contemplates that 
after the special board created by the 
President has made its findings, unless 
something intervenes within 30 days, 
Congress, by resolution, shall have the 
right to veto the board’s findings, pro- 
vided the veto is approved by the 
President? 

Mr. JAVITS. By the President; that 
is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In other words, the 
finding will be made by the Arbitration 
Board. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Congress then will 
have a chance to look at the findings, 
and to pass upon them either by absten- 
tion of action or by a veto? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly correct. 
May I add just one other point? If the 
President vetoed the congressional joint 
resolution, conceivably, the veto could be 
overridden by a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That will never hap- 
pen, of course. 

Mr. JAVITS. I merely point that out. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is likely to hap- 
pen between the time the award is made 
by the Arbitration Board and the end of 
the 30 days in which Congress can exer- 
cise the right of veto? What pressure will 
be applied to us? How many labor leaders 
are going to come down here and say, 
“You have the ultimate power to deter- 
mine what our terms shall be, and we 
expect that you will veto the bill.” How 
heavy is the burden going to become dur- 
ing those 30 days, compared to what it is 
now? Will it not be deeper, graver, and 
heavier to deal with, and will not the 
fact that we vacillate give encouragement 
and hope of attaining the end of a non- 
decision? 

Mr. JAVITS. In the first place, Con- 
gress has only 20 days under our amend- 
ment, the other 10 days of the 30 are in 
the hands of the parties. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But it is 30 days in all. 
Ten days are in the hands of the union, 
to say “Yes” or No“. 

Mr. JAVITS. Twenty days is what Con- 
gress has. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. But I would say to the 
Senator, while I cannot conceive of more 
pressure than there is today with respect 
to this legislation, even if there were tre- 
mendous pressure, speaking for myself, 
I believe we must legislate with justice, 
whatever the pressure may be. I am not 
afraid of pressure today; I am not afraid 
of it in that 20-day period, compared to 
the wisdom of doing what is just. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I ask for 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I cannot 
yield any further and make my case. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask for 2 minutes on 
the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. The Parliamentarian 
tells me I do not have that right. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Just a minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. I will have an hour later. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let me have just a 
minute now, and perhaps I can avoid 
taking up the Senator’s hour later. 

Mr. MORSE. Take a minute. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not a fact that if 
this procedure recommended by the Sen- 
ator from New York is adopted, Con- 
gress will become the arbiter, and will 
have the power of decreeing finally what 
the wages shall be, in a dispute such as 
this? I should like to hear the Senator’s 
answer to that question. 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall have an hour in 
which to answer, Mr. President, and I 
intend to answer the question very com- 
pletely. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Can the Senator an- 
swer it in 1 hour? 

Mr. JAVITS. I can answer it in 1 
minute. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MORSE. I have to make a state- 
ment now in regard to the proposal of 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one question? Or I will 
put two in one. 

Mr. MORSE. Very well; I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. HOLLAND. First, is there any as- 
surance that if this amendment is agreed 
to, it will be accepted by the House of 
Representatives? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I believe 
it will be. That is speculation. As a matter 
of fact, we do not know whether the 
House will accept Senator Morse’s 
amendment, or Senator YARBOROUGH’S 
amendment. The Yarborough amend- 
ment is merely concurring, and thus 
should be acceptable, but Senator 
Morse’s reiterates the Senate position. 
At least by doing what I recommend, we 
are trying to advance somewhat toward 
meeting the feelings of some of the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, which I think gives us the best 
chance of acceptance over there. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But, the Senator has 
already said that a majority of the con- 
ferees declined to accept the proposal. 

Mr. JAVITS. We have been led to be- 
lieve that some of those who declined to 
accept the proposal—and the vote was 
5 to 4—have changed their opinions in 
view of the strike. That is the reason for 
the amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want to 
make a statement with reference to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York. 

I do not want my sitting in silence 
while my good friends talk about com- 
pulsory arbitration to indicate that there 
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is the slightest bit of arbitration in the 
Morse resolution. There is not. 

It is completely limited to mediation 
and is not an arbitration process. It is 
completely limited to a compromise pro- 
cedure and not to a judgment based upon 
the evidence. In fact, under the Morse 
resolution a special panel cannot even 
give weight to the Ginsburg report, which 
is an arbitration report. It is limited to 
the mediation proposals of the parties 
and the mediation proposal of the medi- 
ation special panel. The special panel 
that the President will appoint under the 
Morse resolution, if adopted, will be a 
mediation panel. 

With that out of the way, I want to 
give to my colleagues the position of the 
senior Senator from Oregon as the man- 
ager of the President's resolution. 

First, in regard to the Javits proposal, 
I wonder if the Senator from New York 
will permit me to make a comment with 
regard to the UPI dispatch about which 
he talked. 

The senior Senator from New York 
and I are, of course, in complete agree- 
ment that this UPI dispatch of this 
morning does not present the view of the 
two Senators. 

I think we ought, in fairness to the 
President of the United States, to make 
this record perfectly clear. 

The UPI dispatch of this morning 
reads: 

A move by Senate Republicans was ex- 
pected in an attempt to amend the admin- 
istration bill to place the blame for any com- 
pulsory settlement on the President. 

Sen. Jacob Javits, R-N.Y., and Sen. Rob- 
ert Griffin, R-Mich., said they would intro- 
duce an amendment to the administration 
bill which would contain the same provisions 
of the measure except for the final “media- 
tion to finality stage.” Under the Republi- 
can proposal the President would have to 
personally make recommendations to Con- 
gress for a settlement. 

Once the President made the recommen- 
dations Congress would have the option to 
veto them. If Congress failed to act they 
would go into effect automatically. 

Griffin said the proposal received the most 
support from House conferees during meet- 
ings last week. He said the House conferees 
rejected it by a 5 to 4 vote. 


I have talked with both of my col- 
leagues, the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javits] and the Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

They said that is not their position 
at all under the amendment they are 
offering. 

The bill, of course, would be the vehicle 
for transmitting the Panel’s report to 
Congress, and the Congress would act 
its will upon it. 

If both Houses did not reject it, that 
would end it. It would be final on the 91st 
day. 

If both Houses rejected it by a joint 
resolution—and note my language, joint 
resolution—it would go to the President 
for signature or veto. That is the pro- 
cedure. 

I therefore want the record, in fair- 
ness to the two Senators and in fairness 
to the President, to be perfectly clear 
that this is not any proposal at all that 
passes the buck, so to speak, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

It rests on a finality decision in the 
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first instance upon both Houses of Con- 
gress. It would require both Houses to 
reject it, or it would become final on the 
9ist day. 

If both Houses do reject it by a joint 
resolution, it would go then to the Presi- 
dent for acceptance or rejection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefiy? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I confirm 
what the Senator from Oregon has 
stated. 

The UPI press dispatch is something 
that we have to take note of because it 
states something that would be very sen- 
sational if true. 

The UPI press dispatch is grounded, in 
my opinion, upon a misapprehension of 
the terms of the amendment which, as 
the Senator from Oregon has said, re- 
quires only a ministerial duty on the part 
of the President, the transmission of the 
special board’s report. 

The action of the President with re- 
spect to whether he will accept the re- 
port of the special board as binding only 
comes after, and not before, the Senate 
and the House have both acted affirma- 
tively to reject the findings of the spe- 
cial board. 

I cannot conceive under those circum- 
stances any implication that we are try- 
ing to put the monkey on the back of 
the President. 

On the contrary, Congress is carrying 
the responsibility. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I join in 
the statement just made by the senior 
Senator from New York. If anything, the 
proposed amendment would put the 
“monkey on the back” of Congress rath- 
er than on the back of the adminis- 
tration. 

Under the amendment, the adminis- 
tration would make no recommendation 
whatsoever. There would be nothing for 
the President to do except to tranmit to 
Congress notice that the parties have not 
accepted the Board’s determination. 

The action would then be up to Con- 
gress, with the discretion resting in the 
President to act thereafter. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make it perfectly clear that this amend- 
ment was first offered in conference by 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] and the junior Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Originally, I opposed the amendment. 

I make this statement in fairness to 
some of the other conferees who likewise 
opposed the amendment. 

My major reason for opposing the 
amendment was that I thought it would 
be bad legislation to have Congress— 
who would not be a party to the nego- 
tiations, or the hearings as a special 
panel would be with respect to the var- 
ious proposed compromises in an effort 
to get a conscionable compromise settle- 
ment of the dispute—sit in judgment as 
to whether the change should be 5 cents, 
6 cents, or 7 cents, or 6 days of holidays 
or 8 days, or any other change. 

From the standpoint of legislative pro- 
cedure, I thought it would be better if 
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we did not have to do it. But when we 
have the responsibility of handling a 
program in conference in a rather dual 
capacity, we try to work out a conscion- 
able compromise within the conference 
committee. 

My colleagues will say—and I realize 
it is so—that this was the nearest we 
seemed to be able to get to a consensus. 

I said to the senior Senator from New 
York and to the junior Senator from 
Michigan that, on the floor of the Senate, 
I would support it if that was the one way 
in which we could break this deadlock, 
because finality is not lost. 

I took the position from the beginning 
of the conference to the end that I was 
not going to support anything unless it 
had finality in it, and finality is in this 
measure. I will support it on the floor of 
the Senate insofar as my vote is con- 
cerned. 

The senior Senator from New York 
will testify that he asked if I would co- 
sponsor the amendment. I said, “No, I 
will not.” However, I gave my word that 
I would vote for it. 

When I give my word, that is my bond. 
I will vote for it, but what I say now is not 
to be interpreted by anyone as meaning 
that I think they should vote for it or 
against it. 

The senior Senator from New York is 
right. This came the nearest in confer- 
ence on both sides of the table to break- 
ing the logjam in which we found our- 
selves. 

Let me say what I think the pros and 
cons are. 

There has been a lot of talk in con- 
ference with regard to what the attitude 
of the workers may be. Let us talk about 
the attitude of the carriers, too. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have an 
additional 5 minutes because I am ex- 
plaining the matter to the two Senators 
as well as for myself and for the infor- 
mation of the Senate, too. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there has 
been a lot of talk about what the atti- 
tude of the workers would be. What about 
the attitude of the carriers? 

In my judgment, it is fair in that sense 
to the carriers and to the brotherhoods, 
if we can get the dispute settled through 
this procedure with finality. 

Mr. President, I do think in view of the 
bitter attitude that has been evidenced 
by some of the workers in regard to this 
industry and the misunderstanding on 
the part of the rank and file, that some 
of us are proposing compulsory arbitra- 
tion when we are actually proposing 
mediation with finality, that it might 
very well be considered by the workers 
as more acceptable. 

I cannot imagine the carriers finding it 
unacceptable, because finality is pre- 
served there, too. 

We get opinions that are split. But this 
modification is somewhat different from 
sending back to the House just the 
straight Senate bill, with the additional 
language that the Attorney General has 
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provided, which is in my substitute mo- 
tion. I believe that some Members of the 
House will be more prone to vote for the 
resolution with the Javits-Griffin amend- 
ment in it. 

I believe the President of the United 
States has answered the whole case with 
his unanswerable letter this morning. I 
refuse to believe that either the Senate or 
the House of Representatives this after- 
noon will walk out on what I consider— 
and I speak only for myself—to be a clear 
public trust that we owe the American 
people in this hour of great crisis. 

We have now to determine whether 
government by law will prevail in this 
country or whether, in an hour of great 
crisis, any group of labor in a regulated 
industry will be allowed to bring the 
economy of this country to its knees, with 
the loss of millions and millions of dollars 
to the people of this country, hour by 
hour, as this work stoppage starts. 

So far as the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon is concerned, that is the issue. I be- 
lieve that both Houses must stand up to 
that issue by passing this afternoon a 
bill, with the principle of finality in it, 
that gives assurance to the American 
people that the strike will be brought to 
an end. 

I do not ask people to agree with me. 
But I have gone through this kind of 
contest many times—I have had labor 
threaten me before. A leader of one of 
the unions said to the Secretary of Labor 
yesterday that he would give him 10-to-1 
odds that they would beat me next year 
in the election. I accept the challenge, 
because what he is saying is that he 
thinks he should be allowed to use a dic- 
tatorial economic power, because he is 
the head of a union, to bring this coun- 
try to its knees in an hour of great crisis. 
Let us find out. I would rather walk out 
of the Senate than stay in it and bend 
my knees to that kind of political black- 
mail and blackjack. But I have confidence 
in the voters of my State, and I believe 
they will give him the answer. 

However, irrespective of my position in 
this matter, I want to hold the Senate 
to the principle that is involved. I close 
by saying that the principle is whether 
or not we are going to vote this after- 
noon to maintain government by law in 
this country or surrender to a powerful 
labor lobby. That is the issue, and I am 
ready to vote. I will vote for the Javits- 
Griffin amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What is wrong with 
the legislation which has already passed 
the Senate? Why do we need an addi- 
tional motion such as the one that the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
and others wish to act on? What is wrong 
with what the Senate has already done, 
on the basis of the 70-to-15 vote? 

Mr. MORSE. I have explained to the 
Senator from Montana that that was the 
position I took earlier in conference. As a 
conferee in charge of the resolution, I 
said I would support this modification 
if we could get agreement on it. We were 
not able to get agreement on it, but I 
believe I am ethically and morally bound 
by my word to vote for the proposed 
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amendment, I have explained this to the 
Senator from New York. I will vote for it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, is there 
any time remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas has 30 minutes remain- 
ing on the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may make a par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, do I cor- 
rectly understand that, the time of the 
Senator from Oregon having expired, an 
amendment to the substitute is now in 
order, upon which there may be 1 hour 
of debate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Until all 
time has expired, including that of the 
opposition, the amendment would not be 
in order. 

Mr. JAVITS. Has the time expired, in- 
cluding the time of the opposition? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. The 
opposition has 30 minutes. The only time 
utilized has been that under the control 
of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I then ask the Chair 
whether we are not under some misin- 
terpretation, having assumed that the 
Senator from Oregon used all the time 
on his substitute? The answer is that he 
has not—to wit, it was a half hour left 
in opposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon has used all the time 
available to him. The time of the oppo- 
sition is under the control of the Sen- 
ator from Texas. He has used no time. 
He has 30 minutes. The amendment is 
not in order until all the time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, I first 
wish to pay my very great respects to 
the Senator from Oregon. I believe he 
has acted with courage and fidelity, and 
I have nothing but praise for his position. 
At the same time, I believe we would 
be taking a very weak position by adopt- 
ing the amendment now offered by the 
Senators from New York and Michigan. 
I agree completely with the thought 
advanced by the majority leader, that 
we passed a strong bill by a very large 
vote—I believe it was 70 to 15—and that 
bill has been in conference; and that, 
while the conferees are technically dis- 
charged, we can send it back to confer- 
ence. 

I say to my friend, the Senator from 
New York, that he is correct in his feel- 
ing—and I am sure he has this feeling— 
that members of the conference from 
the House have changed their minds with 
reference to the advisability of adopting 
his amendment. 

However, as an amendment to the bill, 
and in conference, I believe it would 
be the part of wisdom to send this bill 
back to conference and let him find out 
whether his belief is true, that the con- 
ferees of the other body are ready to 
change their minds. 

I call attention to the fact that there 
is no assurance that the House will ae- 
cept the bill with this amendment, even 
if we placed it in the bill. There is no 
assurance that they will take it up im- 
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mediately. We know what the rules in 
the House are and how they can hold up 
matters there. But the bill—and it was 
a good bill—offered by the Senator from 
Oregon, and passed by a heavy vote, re- 
mains passed, and it represents the ver- 
dict and the judgment of the great ma- 
jority of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I do not like to see us 
start slipping back when we have taken 
a real position. More particularly, I do 
not want to see us start slipping back 
when we do not have any assurance that 
this measure, with its throat cut by this 
amendment in a degree, would be any 
more acceptable to those who do not 
want any meaningful measure to end 
what is a crisis throughout this country, 
from one end of it to the other. We 
should stand by the original bill of the 
Senator from Oregon, appoint conferees, 
and let us see whether there has been 
a change in judgment on the part of the 
conferees of the House. 

I hope, therefore, that the Senate will 
reject the amendment now offered, stand 
by its original judgment, stand by a 
meaningful bill, and not give the impres- 
sion that we are a little fearful because 
there has been so much pressure brought 
to bear, a little fearful of maintaining 
our position. I do not want to see the 
Senate left in that attitude. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to me. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me, so that 
I may ask the manager of the bill a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield 3 minutes 
to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER, Mr. President, I ask my 
colleague, the Senator from Oregon, this 
question: Is it true that the full mem- 
bership of the House really never had 
an opportunity to vote for the Senate- 
passed bill? 

Mr. MORSE. They never had a rollcall 
vote on anything. In conference, we 
urged them to agree to go back to the 
House, to get a rollcall vote. We never 
made progress with that suggestion. 
There never was a rollcall vote in the 
House of Representatives on the Senate 
bill that has a provision of finality in it. 

Mr. MILLER. If we should reject the 
Javits-Griffin amendment, and pass the 
same bill again, would the Senator from 
Oregon feel that there would be a good 
chance that there would be an opportu- 
nity given to the Members of the House 
to have a rollcall vote on the bill? I 
‘ven like to ask the Senator’s evalua- 

on, 

Mr. MORSE, I cannot speak for the 
House. 

Mr. MILLER. I understand that. 

Mr. MORSE. I indicated in my closing 
remarks that I cannot believe, in this 
hour of crisis in this country, that there 
is any danger that both Houses will 
not stand up this afternoon or this eve- 
ning and vote the same resolution with 
finality in it. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank my friend, the 
Senator from Texas, for yielding. 

I would like to add that it seems to me 
that the ground rules are a little different 
now. When we passed the bill there was 
no strike. Now there is a strike. If we 
Pass the same package again, it would 
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seem to me that the full membership of 
the House of Representatives should be 
given an opportunity to have a rollcall 
vote on it. Then, if they reject it, we 
might get into modification. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask one question of the Senator from 
New York. 

In the event the President and both 
Houses of Congress veto the bill, where 
do we find ourselves with respect to con- 
trol over the dispute? 

Mr. JAVITS. The control over the dis- 
pute will be exactly where it is today: in 
the hands of Congress and the President. 

I am not a bit dismayed by the strong 
words of the Senator from Florida or 
by any other Senator. The voice of rea- 
son always gets that kind of assault. We 
find the ranks closing between those who 
want the 90-day extension and those who 
want to be very tough. Let us be careful 
when we talk about getting the wheels 
rolling and let us be wise when it pays 
to be magnanimous. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator answered 
my question. The answer is that we find 
ourselves in the identical position in 
which we are now. That is the worst 
state of mind that could be created. 
There should be definiteness in the law. 
There should be a message delivered to 
those involved in the dispute that the 
law is certain and that the law will oper- 
ate. 

What is proposed by the amendment 
would leave it in a sort of jellyfish state. 
We would not know what is going to 
happen, and 3 months from now we will 
be back where we are today. Let us face 
the matter now bravely and unrelent- 
ingly and declare to the Nation, as the 
Senator from Oregon said, that the law 
shall be obeyed and done. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 1 minute to me? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want to 
say in fairness to the Senator from New 
York and the Senator from Michigan 
that we should not overlook the proce- 
dure that would be involved in the pro- 
posal of the Senator from New York and 
the Senator from Michigan. 

It really tests all reasonableness to as- 
sume that both Houses would reject a 
fair recommendation handed down by 
the panel. In view of the President’s let- 
ter this morning, it violates all reason- 
ableness if it is thought that a fair panel 
decision would be vetoed. If he did veto 
it, it would take a two-thirds vote to 
overrule the veto. I think that a lot of 
bridges to cross are being built that are 
unreasonable. I say that in fairness to 
the Senator from New York and the 
Senator from Michigan. 

I stand on the position I originally 
took. I said I did not like for us legisla- 
tively to get mixed into a determination 
of substantive issues; but this is better 
than a continuation of the deadlock. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. FANNIN. Is it not true that one 
Member of either the House of Repre- 
sentatives or the Senate could have this 
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matter back before us at the end of that 
period of time? 

Mr. MORSE. Not one Member. 

Mr. FANNIN. Could that not be done 
by offering a resolution? 

Mr. MORSE. No, I do not think that 
would follow at all. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may answer the 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. It would take committee 
action, a committee report, to bring it be- 
fore either body. One Member cannot file 
a resolution of rejection and have it acted 
upon. One Member could file a resolution 
which would be considered by a com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FANNIN. So it would be back be- 
fore the Senate and the House of Repre- 
5 but not necessarily on the 

oor. 

Mr. JAVITS. It would be before a com- 
mittee of either the Senate or the House 
of Representatives, or both. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I always 
applaud the efforts of my colleague from 
New York. He came to see me this morn- 
ing about this amendment. Frankly, I am 
somewhat disturbed and I am not at all 
sure we are going to aid the cause and 
get out of this stalemate. 

When the House of Representatives 
acted there was no strike; but there is 
a strike here involving hundreds of thou- 
sands of commuters who are inconven- 
ienced; 110,000 freight cars that cannot 
be loaded, including 2,000 cars, on the 
average, of perishables every day. When 
facilities cannot be found to send am- 
munition to the west coast debarkation 
point, then you have real trouble. When 
the strike comes, it has a chastening and 
sobering effect. 

That is an altogether different group 
there today than when they voted by 
voice vote on the Senate proposal. What 
disturbs me is this: The entire procedure 
is quite clear. If this is consummated the 
President appoints a special board, and 
the board makes a finding. The finding 
goes to the President. He does not sign it. 
He does not approve it. He does not con- 
cur in it. He simply transmits it. It is 
wholly an administerial function. It 
comes up here. Now, then, we have to act 
in 20 days. We follow an old pattern that 
we set down in considering the reorgani- 
zation plan years and years ago. 

Any Member can file a resolution to 
disapprove what the board did. Any 
Member can do it here. Of course, it has 
to go through committee and the matter 
has to be considered; but now, this is the 
Congress passing on a determination by 
the Board. What is going to be in it, I do 
not know; wages, work rules, shop tech- 
niques, hours, and all manner of things, 
What capacity do we have and what 
background do we have to pass upon all 
of these detailed matters that may be 
found in a determination made by the 
special board that has both the back- 
ground and training to handle a matter 
of that kind? 

Now, if a resolution is introduced it 
could be initiated by the carriers. They 
might be dissatisfied. On the other hand, 
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it could be initiated by labor. Then, what 
happens up here? I shall tell you. We will 
be lobbied to death for a little while on 
whether or not we should reject the 
determination by the board or whether 
there should be no action at all. It does, 
of course, require action by both bodies 
of Congress and they must disapprove; 
otherwise it goes into effect for a period 
of 2 years from the 1st of January 1967. 
One-third of that time has already been 
spent. 

Now, this is done by concurrent reso- 
lution. If all these things done have the 
force of law, frankly, I do not know 
what law is about. It would occur to me 
you would have to have a joint resolu- 
tion and have the President sign it if 
you are going to make this final and 
come within the purview of the actions 
we have taken heretofore on matters of 
this kind. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. This proposal does call 
for a joint resolution. I am sorry. I think 
I said that when I spoke. We would make 
it a joint resolution. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It stated concurrent 
resolution originally, but even then you 
will run into problems. 

Let me ask this question. This is an 
ad hoc situation. That is an awfully good 
term meaning for this only. That is what 
it means. It is not related to anything 
past, present, or future. I have seen 
these ad hoc proposals around here be- 
fore. Tell me, do we find anything to 
set a precedent here. Other strikes come 
along, not necessarily invested with a 
public utility attribute or function, but 
when finally a determination has been 
made and there is disagreement, will 
they come down here and lay it before 
us, saying, “Well, you did this before. 
Now you pass on this matter so far as we 
are concerned.” 

Well, those are the things that give me 
difficulty. I fancy that they are going to 
offer some difficulty on the floor of the 
House. All we do here is going to be 
absolutely futile unless we can feel rea- 
sonably certain that there will be con- 
currence on the other side. As I have 
indicated, a strike has a terribly sobering 
effect on any legislative body. I think 
that is the case now. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. FANNIN. The Senator from Ili- 
nois made a statement that the House 
had, by teller vote, voted upon this reso- 
lution. In the committee, however, it was 
brought out that they had never voted 
on Resolution 81, even by teller vote. 
Thus, we had no expression from the 
House on the resolution under consider- 
ation. Furthermore, reference has been 
made several times to the fact that they 
came nearest to passing the Javits reso- 
lution by a vote of 5 to 4. I think 
the record will show in the committee 
meetings we had, that any number of 
amendments received the same vote. I 
think that the Senator from New York 
will agree that that was true. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have nothing but 
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praise for the Senator from New York 
for the vigorous and diligent way in 
which he goes about using his ingenuity, 
his intelligence, and his capacity to find 
some approach that will get us out of 
this wilderness. However, I am not at all 
sure that this will do it without further 
repercussions that may fling it right 
back here before we get through. 

Mr, MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LI Nas in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield 3 addi- 
tional minutes to the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Let me ask the Senator 
from Illinois, will not this amendment, 
in effect, put Congress in the position of 
determining wages, hours, and working 
conditions? 

Mr. DIRKSEN, There can be no ques- 
tion about it. 

Mr. MURPHY. In this case, does the 
Senator from Illinois feel that it is 
proper for this body to take that posi- 
tion in a labor dispute? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would hestitate to 
think, from then on, whatever the dis- 
pute, that it would be up to us to look 
into all these details and determine 
whether the award was good, bad, in- 
different, sound, just, equitable, or 
reasonable. 

Well, here sits the expert on this sub- 
ject, the Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse]. He was on the War Labor Board 
during World War I, and handled hun- 
dreds of cases long ago. I do not qualify 
myself as an expert on these details. 
It takes much time and a great deal of 
patience when one is dealing with 535 
legislators. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield 5 minutes? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the Senator 
from Texas for yielding to me. Now, as 
during the conference, our colleague 
from Texas is considerate in the deter- 
mination of this complex problem. 

Mr. President, the Senate, in an at- 
tempt to come to grips with the problem 
of the possible paralysis of our railroad 
system, voted 70 for and 15 against, by 
a rollcall tally June 7, on the adminis- 
tration’s proposal, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 81. It was presented in this body by 
the knowledgeable Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] and other Senators, includ- 
ing myself, as cosponsors of a well- 
reasoned and fair approach. 

Mr. President, when the Senate and 
House conferees opened their delibera- 
tions, the Senator from West Virginia, 
a conferee, recognized that a conference 
cannot be polarized; we could not take 
the position dogmatically—I will use 
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that word—of the Senate, although the 
Senate had spoken, as I have indicated. 
But to interpret the conference—and the 
very word “conference” means “to coun- 
sel together“ and to bring together the 
points of view not only of the Senate 
but also of the House, does not mean that 
the conferees of the Senate should not 
carry out the underlying purpose ex- 
pressed in this body, which was that all 
matters should be considered, the issue 
on the one hand of labor and the issue 
on the other of management, the issue 
on the one hand of compulsory arbitra- 
tion and the issue on the other hand of 
Government seizure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Texas has expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized 
for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Therefore, in the 
conference, we avoided the extremes, as 
I have indicated. At least, the Senator 
from West Virginia attempted to place 
himself in a position of compromise if 
the matter of mediation toward finality 
were embraced. When the situation de- 
veloped in such a way that the distin- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] and the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] joined, in 
effect, by Representatives Apams and 
FRIEDEL, had a proposition that we could 
vote on in the Senate-House conference, 
I voted with those who were in favor of 
this approach. Senate conferees, as the 
senior Senator from New York has noted, 
passed the compromise proposal by an 
8-to-2 vote. The House conferees, by a 
5-to-4 vote, did not accept it. The close- 
ness of this decision on the part of the 
House managers leads me to feel, how- 
ever, that the House itself might accept 
this type of compromise. But I am under 
no illusions that Senators generally, in 
the given circumstances which differ 
from those of last week, will endorse this 
amendment today. I shall vote for it as 
a proposition that might be more ac- 
ceptable in the other body than that 
which we sent to them before, but which 
they rejected on a nonrecord vote. 

If this amendment is defeated, as 
seems probable under the circumstances 
which prevail, the next vote will be on 
the Morse substitute for the Yarborough 
proposal. The senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] has been a longtime 
and proven friend of labor, as has been 
the Senator from West Virginia who will 
vote for the Morse substitute if the 
Javits-Griffin amendment fails. It would 
be my hope that the House, on a rollcall 
vote, will support the Senate’s action. 
I believe that, with the rail shutdown 
now in progress, the reasons for such 
action are accentuated. The paralysis of 
our rail systems is now a fact. The pub- 
lic interest and the national security— 
all other considerations aside—must be 
served. 

Mr. President, as I said in this forum 
when this railroad issue first came before 
us early last spring, there is ample evi- 
dence of the seriousness of the impact of 
a railroad strike on our national economy 
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and on the well-being of people. The 
President of the United States has stated 
without exaggeration the consequences 
of such a work stoppage or a rail sys- 
tems shutdown on the country as a whole 
and on the national security. 

And, too, Mr. President, concerning 
the impact on the State I represent, I 
said, in part in addressing this forum on 
April 1l—and I repeat today because the 
danger signals already are coming 
through from West Virginia in the early 
hours of the present rail service stop- 
page: 

In West Virginia, a complete enforced 
cessation of service by the five railroad 
systems serving our industry and com- 
merce would be catastrophic, primarily 
because of the nature of our principal 
industries. 

Coal, chemicals, steel, and glass are the 
primary producing and shipping indus- 
tries—by far the largest employers of 
our nonfarm labor force—in West Vir- 
ginia. All of these industries are ex- 
tremely vulnerable to production shut- 
down and worker layoffs when railroad 
services are not available. 

Our coal mines and coal miners would 
be almost immediately affected because 
at least 90 percent of all coal mined in 
West Virginia is shipped by rail beyond 
our borders, most of it in large unit 
trains to electric generating plants, to 
tidewater for transloading to oceanic 
vessels for export, to steel mills, and to 
automotive and other manufacturing 
facilities, as well as to other types of 
customers. 

Patently obvious is the fact that if 
there are no empty coal hoppers moved 
by rail to the mine loading facilities, the 
mine will close. And this closure probably 
would occur on the first or second day 
after the rail strike would go into effect. 
The loss of employment would be felt 
immediately by all but a few of a mine’s 
employees, with only a skeleton force of 
maintenance personnel being kept on 
duty. Due to the adverse impact on coal 
alone, the West Virginia unemployment 
rate would quickly increase by as much 
as 712 percent. The vast majority of the 
41,000 active miners in West Virginia 
would be forced into idleness for the 
duration of the strike. Production losses 
woulc run an average of approximately 
400,000 tons each day of a 30-day month 
up to approximately 13 million tons for 
such a month. 

The consequences of upward to 40,000 
coal miners being idle and 400,000 tons 
of coal production per day being lost 
would be a staggering impact on the 
economy of many communities and on 
the State. The losses of payroll and taxes 
would pyramid as the effects of rail and 
coal mine shutdowns would proliferate 
and engulf other segments of industry 
and commerce. The general economy of 
our State would be staggered from the 
direct results of coal and rail stoppages 
alone. 

To then add to the economic chaos the 
impact of a railroad strike on the chem- 
ical, steel, and glass industries would be 
to compound chaos into economic catas- 
trophe and widely spread human suffer- 
ing. 

The costs of cutting off the operations 
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of complex chemical producing units be- 
cause there would be no regular railroad 
cars or tank cars to receive the produc- 
tion would be staggering and the result- 
ing unemployment would be still an- 
other shameful consequence. 

Likewise, the economic loss and unem- 
ployment growing out of banking the 
fires of steel mill furnaces or shutting 
down glass plant tanks would be terrible 
to contemplate. 

Mr. President, any prolongation of 
the cessation of railroad operations 
would impose intolerable conditions on 
the people and the economy of West 
Virginia and there is an overriding con- 
cern for the public interest there, in 
addition to the paramount concern we 
must feel for the national security and 
the national welfare. We have no alter- 
native for forthright and affirmative ac- 
tion on the issues before us today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
shall oppose this amendment for several 
reasons. 

First, this body has never had the op- 
portunity to vote on Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 81, as amended by the House, with- 
out compulsory arbitration. 

Second, the proposed amendment by 
the Senator from New York and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan providcs no alterna- 
itve to compulsory arbitration. It leaves 
compulsory arbitration in the bill. The 
only thing it would do, if utilized, would 
be to put the Congress in the business 
of arbitrating labor disputes. 

Third, it would require a joint resolu- 
tion of Congress to take off the yoke of 
compulsory arbitration and bring the 
problem back to Congress. I do not think 
we should put that yoke there in the 
first place. 

Fourth, there is no assurance that the 
House will accept the amendment if 
adopted. If we need quick action, we are 
exposing ourselves to possible disagree- 
ment with the House again at a time 
when we could get a bill to the President 
that would end the work stoppage in an 
hour. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. FANNIN. I wish to state that it 
is my opinion, based on a careful check 
that there would be a greater chance 
of acceptance by the House if we adopt 
this resolution without the amendment. 
I think the amendment is confusing and 
detrimental to the passage of this 
resolution. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment as a substitute, 
on behalf of myself and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Grirrmy]—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, has 
the time expired on the Morse proposal? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, have 
the yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I do not 
yield yet. I have sent an amendment to 
the desk. I will yield after I have had an 
opportunity to have the amendment put 
before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York will be stated. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment may be dispensed 
with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
The amendment is as follows: 


On page 3 of the House engrossed amend- 
ment at the end of section 4 strike out “and 
to the Congress”. 

On page 3, after section 4, insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Sec. 5. (a) On or before the tenth day the 
Special Board has made its determination the 
parties shall advise the Special 
whether they accept or reject its determina- 
tion. If the Board’s determination is not ac- 
cepted by the parties and they have not 
agreed to accept arbitration as provided in 
sections 7 and 8 of the Railway Labor Act, 
the Board shall forthwith notify the Presi- 
dent. Upon receiving such notice the Presi- 
dent shall transmit the Board's determina- 
tion to Congress in which case, unless within 
twenty days thereafter the Congress, by joint 
resolution declares that the determination 
of the Board shall not take effect, the deter- 
mination of the Board shall take effect and 
shall continue in effect until the parties reach 
agreement or, if agreement is not reached, 
until such time, not to exceed two years 
from January 1, 1967, as the Board shall de- 
termine to be appropriate. The Board's de- 
termination shall have the same effect (in- 
cluding the preclusion of resort to either 
strike or lockout) as though arrived at by 
agreement of the parties under the Railway 
Labor Act (45 U.S.C. 151 et seq.). 

“(b) Any proposed joint resolution de- 
claring that the determination of the Special 
Board shall not take effect shall be considered 
by both Houses in accordance with the rules 
made applicable to resolutions relating to 
reorganization plan by sections 908 and 911- 
913 of title 5 of the United States Code. 

(o) In the event of disagreement as to the 
meaning of any part or all of a determina- 
tion by the Special Board, or as to the terms 
of the detailed agreements or arrangements 
necessary to give effect thereto, any party 
may within the effective period of the de- 
termination apply to the Board for clarifica- 
tion of its determination, whereupon the 
Board shall reconvene and shall promptly 
issue a further determination with respect 
to the matters raised by any application for 
clarification. Such further determination 
may, in the discretion of the Board, be made 
with or without a further hearing. 

“(d) The United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia shall have exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of all sults concerning the 
determination of the Special Board.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, now I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. JAVITS. Now I shall be happy to 
yield to the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAND], if he wants to ask for the yeas 
and nays on anything else. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
very happy that the Senator has asked 
for the yeas and nays. That is all I 
wished to request. Apparently he has the 
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same desire. So on this point of the de- 
bate we are together. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. GRIFFIN], to whom I am deeply 
grateful for his help, and I are under- 
taking a formidable task. The majority 
leader indicates that he wants the Sen- 
ate to pass the original measure. The 
minority leader indicates that he wants 
the Senate to pass the original measure. 
A number of Members who are not, per- 
haps, particularly sympathetic to any 
modification of it indicate the same 
thing. Iam not dismayed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to say this, so 
there will be no question on the part of 
anyone in the Senate, as to what the 
position of the Senator from New York 
and the Senator from Michigan was 
throughout the conference. I received 
from the Senator from New York and 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Grir- 
FIN] complete cooperation, in discussion 
after discussion and vote after vote, on 
the Senate measure. Senator Javits and 
Senator GRIFFIN joined me at all times 
in support of the Senate position on 
finality. We got into a lot of problems in 
the conference with the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It was at the point when 
it appeared there was a loggerhead that 
never could be resolved, that the Sen- 
ator from New York and the Senator 
from Michigan, and principally Mr. 
Abus and Mr. FRIEDEL, worked out what 
they thought would be a compromise. It 
was not exactly the same as what the 
Senator from New York has offered, but 
the principle was practically the same, 
whereby, if both Houses rejected the 
Panel's proposal, it would not be final. 

I opposed it in the discussions. I finally 
said that, if it would help resolve the 
conference, I would be for it. The House 
voted on it and rejected it. After the 
House rejection, I took the position that 
the Senate conferees ought to stand in 
disagreement and go back to the floor. 
The record shows I am responsible for 
coming back in disagreement. I tried it 
last Thursday. I got beaten on two roll- 
calls by a vote of 6 to 5. This morning, 
with the situation somewhat changed, 
the Senate conferees, by a vote of 11 to 
0, voted to come back to the Senate in 
disagreement. 

I would not want anyone to think that 
the Senator from New York and the 
Senator from Michigan were in any way 
seeking to defeat the Senate proposal for 
finality. All of us had an obligation to 
stand by our principles, wherever we 
could, without sacrificing finality. 

There could not have been two more 
cooperative Senators. I make the same 
statement about the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] and other Sen- 
ators, with reference to their coopera- 
tiveness. Senator RANDOLPH stood with 
me. Those who disagreed were also 
cooperative. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? I would 
like to ask the Senator from Oregon a 
question or two. I understand he con- 
trols part of the time. 
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Mr. JAVITS. He does control part of 
the time. Of course, I will yield to the 
majority leader. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator may have time 
from the time in opposition at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If I may, I wish to 
ask the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon if, in his opinion, when the 
resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 81, 
was passed by the Senate by a vote of 70 
to 15, if it was considered a form of com- 
pulsory arbitration? 

Mr. MORSE. Not at all. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Or was it other- 
wise? 

Mr. MORSE. Quite otherwise. It pro- 
vides for a very carefully worked out 
procedure for the settling of this mat- 
ter in three 30-day periods: 30 days for 
mediation, 30 days for hearing, 30 days 
for the parties to make up their minds 
to accept the findings. But on the 91st 
day, it provides for settlement for 2 years 
unless the parties vary it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It was not compul- 
sory arbitration? 

Mr. MORSE. It was not compulsory 
arbitration as we legally define it, no. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Referring to page 
4 of the joint resolution, lines 8 to 10, I 
think the Senator from New York would 
be interested to see that, because of his 
words, the bill was saved from being a 
compulsory arbitration measure, because 
it requires the board to make a determi- 
nation on the basis of “fair and equita- 
ble settlement within the limits of the 
collective bargaining and mediation ef- 
forts in this case.” 

Mr. MORSE. That has been the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon. That 
is known as collective bargaining, by 
mediation and finality. It is that lan- 
guage that does not let the special panel 
give consideration to the special board’s 
arbitration efforts, incidentally, may I 
say, to his credit, that is the language of 
the Senator from New York, which I 
accepted. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
other words, if the Senator will yield 
further, the Special Board’s determina- 
tion under the bill passed by this body, 
Senate Joint Resolution 81, must be 
within the confines of the collective bar- 
gaining of the parties and the offers and 
counteroffers within the mediation ef- 
forts of the so-called Fahey Board, 
rather than within the decision of the 
Ginsburg Emergency Board, which was 
of a judicial character; is that correct? 

Mr. MORSE. That is the point I have 
just made, plus the fact of the mediation 
proposals of the parties; not the media- 
tion proposals of the Fahey Board, but 
the collective bargaining proposals of the 
parties. 

The Senator from New York offered 
another amendment, which I accepted, 
which affords protection of the parties’ 
right to appeal te the District Court of 
the District of Columbia. That is stand- 
ard practice in the settlement of labor 
disputes; if a board goes beyond its terms 
of reference, it is subject to appeal and a 
court test. 

Furthermore, the Senator from New 
York was careful to have written in 
here—and I accepted it—that the parties 
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could call upon the special panel during 
that last 30-day period to meet with 
them and explain any part of its recom- 
mendations of which the parties were in 
doubt as to its meaning. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon and also the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York for clarifying and 
emphasizing that what the Senate has 
already done is not compulsory arbitra- 
tion, but is, in the words of the Senator, 
mediation toward finality. We have had 
this matter in our laps three times. I 
hope we will face up to it finally. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. I resume where I left off. 

I still face a very formidable task, as 
does the Senator from Michigan. The 
majority leader has now made it doubly 
clear that he is opposed to what we are 
proposing. The minority leader has done 
the same. My good friend from Oregon 
has indicated that he will vote for it, but 
he is not too enthusiastic about it. The 
Senator from West Virginia has indi- 
cated that he will stand by the proposal, 
for which I am grateful to him. I am 
grateful also to the Senator from Michi- 
gan for standing with me, nothwith- 
standing the vicissitudes which flow in 
this Chamber. 

Mr. President, the role of a peace- 
maker is always formidable. The voice 
of reason, when there is a national rail- 
road strike, is little heard in the land; 
but I think that is precisely what most 
people consider Senators to be here for. 
So in good spirit, and with determina- 
tion, not dismayed in the least by what 
has occurred, I shall pursue this course 
because I know it to be right, and I hope 
very much that the majority of the 
Senate will feel the same way. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is the very time not to show 
resentment, the very time not to punish 
labor. 

Mr. President, there are millions of 
workers in this country. You cannot run 
@ country, as we are finding out in the 
riots in Newark and other places, with 
policemen, or even with the National 
Guard or the Armed Forces. We must 
have some agreement, some feeling by 
the citizen that he is getting a fair and 
just deal and that there is some official 
consideration for him and how he feels 
and acts. 

That, Mr. President, is the purpose 
for this amendment. At the very moment 
when it would be possible to pass the 
Senate, and perhaps the House, I do not 
know, with some powerfully strong legis- 
lation, we say, “All right, Mr. Worker, 
you are going to be ordered back to 
work, based on the findings of a special 
board, but we will give you the protec- 
tion that, if anything really goes wrong, 
Congress and the President of the 
United States may still protect you.” 

Mr. President, is there an exeuse for 
our not doing so because we are con- 
cerned about being bothered by lobby- 
ists? Is that the way we are going to 
legislate, because we are afraid that 
people will come and knock at our doors, 
and try to influence us to do something? 
Are we going to fail to do what is right 
because we do not want to be bothered? 
Mr. President, that is a shocking argu- 
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ment, no matter who makes it, in the 
Senate of the United States. What are 
we here for, and what kind of consciences 
and what kind of fortitude do we have? 

Mr. President, no one has said that 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Michigan and I will disturb 
finality. Of course it will not, Mr. Presi- 
dent. That is very clear. I have every 
reason to suppose the President will sign 
the bill with this amendment in it, if 
that is the way it goes to the President. 

Yet, Mr. President, the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Fannin]—I do not know 
where he gets his information—says he 
thinks this proposal will not help the bill, 
but will hurt it, in the other body. I 
repeat, I do not know where he gets his 
information. Mine is precisely the con- 
trary. 

If the Senate is going to stand on its 
position, and not budge an inch, why 
should not the House do the same thing, 
and please every labor leader in the 
country, and butter itself up with labor? 
They run every 2 years. Mr. President. 
We run every 6. Why should they not 
do the same thing? 

What do we want, Mr. President? Do 
we want another deadlock, which will 
bring us again and again to the dis- 
graceful condition the United States 
faces todady? We know whose fault it is, 
Mr. President—ours and the President's. 
Do not ever forget that. We cannot rub 
that one out; it is not written in water. 
It is we and the President who have not 
passed legislation to deal with these sit- 
uations. It is we and the President who 
have not been able to get together on a 
law which would have kept the trains 
running, 

So who is kidding who in this busi- 
ness, Mr. President? We have a very 
grave responsibility, and had better 
handle it like Solons and Solomons, and 
not like angry men. 

We will vote when the roll is called, 
Mr. President, as to what we are going 
to be. Are we to be dispassionate, help- 
ful, cooperative legislators, or are we 
going to vent our spleen, are we going to 
show resentment, are we going to be 
angry? So we will stand on the Senate 
position, and the House will stand on the 
House position, and the railroads will be 
out. 

I do not know whether my prescription 
will control, Mr. President, but I think 
it may. Certainly it has a better chance 
than standing foursquare and con- 
exetely on the Senate position, when we 
would not be compromising it at all by 
doing what the Senator from Michigan 
and I suggest, except to try to get 
enough votes on the other side so that 
something can be done. 

It is most significant, Mr. President, as 
always happens in these situations, that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] is just as much opposed to this 
proposal as is the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HoLLAND], though their motives are 
completely different. The Senator from 
Texas wants a 90-day extension; he does 
not want finality at all. The Senator from 
Florida wants absolute finality. But they 
are together on this issue. That is very 
significant, Mr. President, because it 
bears out exactly what I say: Do we 
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want to invite deadlocks, or do we want 
to try to get a settlement? 

Suppose the House does not agree. 
Suppose it again votes its 90 days, and 
we all get together again, as we did in 
that terribly frustrating conference, in 
which the Senator from Texas, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, and everybody con- 
cerned acted like saints. It was very in- 
teresting, Mr. President—it was so seri- 
ous that there were no resentments; and 
yet we were absolutely, completely, hope- 
lessly deadlocked. 

There is no derogation of the Senate’s 
position in what the Senator from Michi- 
gan and I are trying to do. I think it is 
very generous, and typically fair, of the 
Senator from Oregon, whatever his feel- 
ings about the matter, to say what he 
did about the competency of our posi- 
tion. It is not a very comfortable posi- 
tion in which we find ourselves, but it is 
one which the Senator from Michigan 
and I consider essential to the public in- 
terest. We do not embrace it with joy, 
gladness, and hosannas. Nobody does 
that, in a situation of this kind. All we 
are trying to do, Mr. President, is say to 
American labor, “Look, if this thing 
really goes haywire, if it goes wrong, 
there is some last resort.” 

That is all the amendment would do. It 
does not change finality. Every Senator 
knows as well as I do that the chances of 
reversing what a special board would do 
by a law, which is what it would require, 
passed by both Houses of Congress and 
signed by the President, is extremely re- 
mote. But that is what it means. 

Mr. President, one other question to 
which I should like to address myself is 
the charge that Congress is fixing wages, 
hours, and conditions of employment. Mr. 
President, in the first place, we could not 
change one single line of the Special 
Board’s determination. The Special 
Board’s determination must stand or fall 
in totality. The only power which would 
reside in Congress and in the President 
would be to veto the whole thing and put 
us back where we are today. 

We are in the position of many courts 
which do not seem to be afraid of the 
proposition when they have a record that 
is replete with detailed findings of fact 
and other evidence. The courts have said 
they will accept it unless there is fraud 
or gross impropriety in the findings 
which come to them. 

We would be in exactly the same posi- 
tion. The only ground on which we would 
have cause to veto it—and it is incon- 
ceivable that we would do so otherwise— 
would be if there were gross fraud or im- 
propriety or anything which would be 
shocking to the conscience. 

This is something that labor ought to 
have. Labor ought to have this last resort 
and assurance, if necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self an additional 4 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for an 
additional 4 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. It is said that it would be 
a precedent. I think that is probably the 
most important reason for agreeing to 
the amendment. It is a way to make this 
an ad hoc measure and not a precedent. 
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This would be an ad hoc law and not 
a precedent which would make it pos- 
sible for the final power to be in Con- 
gress, Otherwise, we would make a prec- 
edent of compulsory arbitration, the 
very subject on which there is so much 
antipathy in the hearts of American la- 
bor. Compulsory arbitration would there- 
by be laid down as a precedent. 

Do not do that. Make it possible to 
bring the problem back to us. We can 
work out our will on it. This is not exer- 
cising a precedent. However, if we lay 
down the idea that a labor dispute will 
be concluded by a Special Board, that 
would set a precedent of compulsory 
arbitration. 

I agree with the senior Senator from 
Oregon. I wrote things into the pending 
bill in a labored effort to keep the bill 
from being a precedent on compulsory 
arbitration. 

By doing this, we would confine the 
board to that and not give them free 
reign. 

In the final analysis, when we are 
hopelessly deadlocked between the House 
and the Senate, we introduce the final 
sanction that if everything goes wrong, 
the measure can come back to Congress, 
if the House and the Senate and the 
President will it. 

I respectfully submit that this is a very 
small matter, and yet it could be a big 
matter if we suggest to the House of 
Representatives: “We are not inflexible.” 

We are not saying that we want it or 
else. We are not saying, We are going 
to get it, or else.” 

The Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are just as determined and 
sensitive and temperamental and just as 
proud of being Representatives as we 
are of being Senators. 

I have been here long enough to see 
this happen before when human beings 
just will not take it any more. 

What guarantee have we that they 
will take it? Inflexibility generally breeds 
inflexibility. 

We would be showing the Members of 
the House of Representatives that we 
are trying to meet the views of some of 
the members of that body. Are we going 
to get any less votes than we would get 
for the proposition they passed? We are 
bound to get more votes for the proposi- 
tion they defeated. They defeated the 
Senate measure. 

That is the logic of the situation. We 
would get more votes because the other 
measure prevailed there. The Members 
of the House want to grant a 90-day 
extension. 

Mr. President, it is my duty, which I 
am proud to do, notwithstanding this 
very strong proposition and this very 
difficult task, to lay before the Senate the 
voice of reason. This is what I have tried 
to do. 

I respectfully submit that if any other 
Senator has an improved solution which 
contains a little moderation by means of 
which we might easily have things our 
own way, in the interest of the millions 
upon millions who are involved, I hope 
that if the amendment of the junior Sen- 
ator from Michigan and the senior Sen- 
ator from New York is rejected, he will 
come forward with it. 
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I am not satisfied that we should stand 
inflexible in a situation in which we 
know we are obviously deadlocked. 

We will make them vote on the record. 
So what? They will vote no and find some 
mighty good reason for it, too. 

Mr, President, I hope that at the very 
least the Senators will have their minds 
open to this situation and the questions 
which we have presented. At least, I hope 
that they will give prayerful considera- 
tion to an effort designed to bring about 
agreement and break the deadlock. 

Mr. President, I hope that we break 
this deadlock and get the trains rolling 
in the way we wish they would run. 

I yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The jun- 
ior Senator from Michigan is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I pay 
tribute to those of my Senate colleagues 
who served on this conference commit- 
tee. In particular, I single out the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] for 
the leadership that he provided in an 
effort to uphold the Senate position 
throughout the deliberations of the con- 
ference committee. 

As has already been stated by the 
distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Hotianp], the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon in this particular situ- 
ation has been a man of great courage, 
and he has been a man of his word, as 
he is demonstrating with regard to this 
particular amendment. 

He has provided the Senate with great 
leadership on this particular legislative 
issue. 

I have joined with the senior Senator 
from New York in coauthoring the pend- 
ing amendment because I believe the 
Senate should have an opportunity to 
work its will on the proposition which 
came closest to winning the approval of 
the conferees of both Houses. 

As has already been pointed out, the 
Senate conferees adopted this proposal 
by a vote of 8 to 2, and the House con- 
ferees, after careful consideration, came 
within one vote of adopting it. 

I believe that at least the Senate should 
have the proposition presented and that 
the Senate should consider the very per- 
suasive arguments which have been ad- 
vanced by the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits]. 

This is no time, as he has pointed out, 
to ramrod through, with dogged deter- 
mination, a particular position if we can 
accomplish what is in the public interest 
by at least giving some recognition to the 
fact that the House had taken a different 
position. 

Call this what you will. If this is a face- 
saving device, there are times when face- 
saving devices serve a very useful pur- 
Pose. 

The pending amendment does preserve 
the principle of finality, and at the heart 
of the legislation fought for so hard by 
the senior Senator from Oregon is that 
principle. 

On the other hand, realizing that we do 
have to win the approval of. the House 
of Representatives, and realizing also 
that, whether it be with the guns of the 
Army or whatever, somehow or other we 
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want the railroad workers to go back 
to work. 

If this little modification, offered by 
the senior Senator from New York and 
the junior Senator from Michigan, can 
make it possible for railroad workers and 
for the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to shift from positions they 
have taken in the past, it should be care- 
fully considered. 

By adopting this amendment, we can 
avoid saying to the House of Represent- 
atives, Well, now, you are going to take 
the Senate-passed bill. We are going to 
ram it down your throat.” 

The modification we propose would 
provide a limited basis for review by 
a court of last appeal, in effect. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I do not 
know how I am going to vote. However, 
what is the answer of the Senator to the 
argument that by the Javits-Griffin pro- 
viso, Congress is placing itself outside the 
scope of proper legislative functions and 
infringing on what is either an executive 
or judicial prerogative, depending on 
how we look at it? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. If we reserved to our- 
selves the power to modify the board’s 
determination, to amend or change pro- 
vision relating to wages and hours, or 
something of that kind, then I would ac- 
cept that as a valid argument. 

But the amendment would not do that. 
We propose to reserve only a power to 
veto, similar to the power which Con- 
gress has when a reorganization plan is 
proposed. I would assume that we would 
not exercise such a veto authority ex- 
cept in the remote possibility of fraud or 
if the Board to be appointed should go 
completely outside the terms or the frame 
of reference provided for in the statute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield 2 additional min- 
utes to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I assume that we would 
not seek to pass on every provision or 
the merits of the settlement determina- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend? The Senate will be in 
order. 

Mr. CLARK. What would happen if 
Congress did exercise its right of veto? 
Would the unions then be free to strike 
again? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. If both Houses passed 
a resolution of disapproval, and if the 
President should sign such a joint reso- 
lution, then, and in that event only, we 
would be back where we are today. I 
believe everyone would agree that this is 
an extremely remote possibility. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. My question to the Sena- 
tor is this: How can the Senate—or the 
House, for that matter—intelligently de- 
termine how it should vote on one report 
unless the Senate or the House, as the 
case may be, goes into the merits of the 
situation and determines that the report 
of the board is not just and fair? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I know that the Senator 
from Ngrth Carolina would agree with 
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me that oftentimes a court will confine 
its review to a situation involving juris- 
diction or fraud, without going into the 
merits of a particular case; and we, as a 
body, would be constrained, I would sug- 
gest, to do that in that event. At least, I 
would be arguing that that would be the 
extent to which we would review it. 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not see how a court 
could ever determine that a cause of 
action should either be sustained or de- 
nied unless the court went into the evi- 
dence relating to that cause of action. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I might say that the 
hearings of the panel would be public, 
and a record would be available to indi- 
vidual Senators. 

I wish to indicate that I will vote for 
the legislation, which the Senate passed 
before, if the proposed amendment fails. 
I will continue my support for the Sen- 
ate position. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield 2 additional min- 
utes to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. FANNIN. Will the Senator agree 
that he is conjecturing as to how the 
House will vote on one or the other of 
the resolutions sent over—whether it 
contains his amendment or does not— 
for the reason that the House has never 
voted on the original resolution, so one 
cannot judge that they would be against 
that resolution? 

Secondly, I would like to know why the 
Senator would feel that there is a greater 
possibility that the resolution as amended 
by his amendment would have greater 
acceptance than as it was originally 
passed by the Senate, by an overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The Senator from Ari- 
zona is correct. It is my understanding 
that the other body has not voted on the 
Senate resolution on a rollcall vote. How- 
ever, in effect, they rejected it by adopt- 
ing an amendment; and in the absence 
of a whip check or a straw vote, I do not 
believe that any of us can say what the 
House will do. I have the feeling, know- 
ing that a number of House Members 
spoke out very strongly in opposition to 
the Senate resolution, and knowing that 
they would like to vote for legislation to- 
day, that some Members of the House 
might find it very convenient and help- 
ful if we were to send over a bill that is 
a little different from the bill passed 
earlier by the Senate. 

Mr. FANNIN. I know that the Senator 

from Michigan is qualified in his field, 
and I realize that these questions perhaps 
are not exactly germane to what we are 
talking about, other than when we are 
conjecturing as to what the House will 
do. Will the Senator admit, so far as the 
resolution that was passed by the House 
is concerned, that it is just as distant in 
its application to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 81, without the amendment, as it is 
to the resolution as amended, as he pro- 
poses? : 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Michigan has ex- 
pired. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield additional time? 
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Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Michigan desire additional time? 

Mr, GRIFFIN. The Senator from Ari- 
zona asked me a question. I do not have 
the time to answer it, and I do not be- 
lieve I understand the question. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield 2 additional min- 
utes to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FANNIN. I say to the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan that the resolu- 
tion, Senate Joint Resolution 81, as 
amended with his amendment, would be 
just as different, in comparison with the 
resolution passed by the House, as the 
original Senate Joint Resolution 81. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, There, again, I suppose 
reasonable minds can differ. If this 
amendment were adopted, the legislation 
then pending would be closer to the 
earlier Senate-passed resolution than to 
the House-passed resolution. The House 
bill did not provide for finality—that is 
the major difference, I believe we can 
say with conviction that, if the amend- 
ment which the Senator from New York 
and I have sponsored, were adopted, we 
would still preserve the principle of 
finality. That is the major difference. 

Mr. FANNIN. That is why I asked the 
question of the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan. We are talking about 
finality. The objection to the House vot- 
ing was from the standpoint of finality, 
so they brought on a resolution not to 
provide for finality. The amendment of 
the Senator from New York and the 
Senator from Michigan does provide for 
finality. So I wonder why it would be any 
more palatable than the Senate Joint 
Resolution 81 we originally sent over. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The Senator is correct. 
It is a matter of conjecture. I believe, 
as a matter of human nature, that there 
is some greater likelihood that the House 
would take this amended version rather 
than the original version, but each per- 
son is entitled to his own view of that. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. NELSON]. 

Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, the strike 
by the employees and the lockout by the 
employers has created, without question, 
a national emergency, and it must be 
terminated immediately. 

I do not believe that is disputed by any 
Members of this body. There is a dispute 
as to what procedures should be followed. 

I believe it is a grave mistake to vote 
compulsory arbitration or compulsory 
mediation when we do have at hand, as 
an alternative, the House amendment. 
Rail service will resume as quickly under 
the House amendment as it will under 
the Senate proposal. 

Tragically, this entire emergency could 
have been avoided last week, if last week 
we had simply agreed to a resolution ex- 
tending the no-strike, no-lockout reso- 
lution for 30 days. Our failure to take 
that action made it possible, if not prob- 
able, that a strike and the lockouts would 
occur, as they have. 

We should now concur in the House 
amendment, which does not include com- 
pulsory mediation or compulsory arbitra- 
tion, but will immediately restore rail- 
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road service, and it is a resolution to 
which the House has already agreed. This 
will give the House approach a full op- 
portunity to be tested, as it should be. 

There is a fair chance that public hear- 
ings will create the climate for accept- 
ance of the third special panel recom- 
mendation. If it does not, there is ample 
time to enact legislation to settle the 
issue, without interruption of rail 
service. 

If, in fact, the conference had ac- 
cepted the House amendment, we would 
not be in this mess, This, I might say, is 
not a statement based on hindsight. Sev- 
eral of us from the House side and the 
Senate side made that point repeatedly 
in the conference deliberations last week. 

The pending amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New York provides that if the 
new panel recomendation is rejected by 
the parties, it will go into effect, unless 
both Houses of Congress positively reject 
it by resolution. 

Mr. President, this proposal would put 
the Congress in the direct business of 
arbitrating the merits of labor-manage- 
ment disputes. As a legislative body we 
have no qualifications whatever to sit in 
judgment of the details of labor-man- 
agement disputes. This kind of responsi- 
bility requires, as everybody knows, the 
specialized education and experience of a 
professional mediator. The Congress has 
no such qualification. I can think of no 
group of people less qualified in such 
matters of arbitration and mediation 
than a politically elected legislative body. 
This is a bad precedent that will haunt 
us to the end of time. Even those who 
disagree with me about the passage of the 
original Senate resolution certainly 
should reject the amendment which 
would bring the Congress into a debate 
as to the merits of a recommended set- 
tlement by a professional board of arbi- 
trators. I am not qualified to do it. I do 
not know of anybody in the Senate who 
is qualified to make that kind of judg- 
ment, with the exception of the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] who 
has acted in that capacity heretofore, 
who knows the law in labor-management 
disputes, and who has dealt with this 
kind of matter for years. I do not know 
of anybody else who is qualified to make 
that kind of judgment. It is the kind of 
judgment that we should not make here 
in this Chamber. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON, I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator think 
it is a legislative, executive, or judicial 
function to settle the railroad strike? 
Cannot a good argument be made to the 
effect that Congress, having passed the 
law, should sit in judgment of what the 
arbitrators do? 

Mr. NELSON. They cannot. We are 
qualified to legislate guidelines and gen- 
eral rules, but we are not qualified to sit 
here and judge whether or not a com- 
plicated dispute in a particular industry 
was properly resolved by a professional 
board of arbitrators or mediators. If that 
were the case, we would be qualified to 
make that kind of judgment in connec- 
tion with the electrical industry, the 
automobile industry, and the transporta- 
tion industry all over the country. In my 
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judgment, there is no Senator who is 
qualified to make that judgment except, 
as I have noted, the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, as I have 
said, there is no one who is qualified to 
make that judgment with the exception 
of the Senator from Oregon, who is pro- 
fessionally qualified in that respect. 

Although I shall vote against the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Oregon, I 
would hope that those who favor it would 
have the wisdom to reject this amend- 
ment which would throw it back in our 
laps to debate and listen to arguments 
by employers and employees, and judg- 
ments may be made not on the basis of 
the merits, but on the basis of the ballot. 

There has been talk in the Chamber 
about great political pressures in this 
matter. In some stories, mention is made 
of labor pressure. I have been on the 
conference for one solid month. I have 
not received one single telephone call or 
letter or communication from a single 
employer in America or a single labor 
leader in America. Mr. Siemiller, Mr. 
Ramsey, Mr. Biemiller, George Nelson, 
none of them have said anything to me. 
I have not felt any pressure at all. Some- 
one is running around talking about 
pressure, but it has not been exerted 
on me. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. NELSON, I yield. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I have had 
the same reaction as the Senator from 
Wisconsin. I think the stories have been 
vastly exaggerated. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall not 
go over the arguments that have already 
been made. I think I have made my pres- 
entation as clearly as I am capable of 
making it. We have had Senators pres- 
ent who have heard the arguments. 

However, in conclusion, I wish to say 
one thing. It seems to me a little amus- 
ing that Senators think it is absurd that 
Senators can vote yea or nay, up or 
down, on the detailed merits of a 100- 
page or 150-page revenue bill—and they 
have done it time and time again—and 
that they do not think they have the 
capacity to vote yea or nay on the overall 
fairness, if they have to, and to render a 
veto on some factual decisions made by 
a special board about railroad workers. 
I hazard the guess that there are as few 
tax experts in the Chamber as there are 
labor experts. 

Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. Is it not correct that the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
are so constituted that they have com- 
mittees with professional staffs that have 
the responsibility of considering tax 
measures, and the responsibility of con- 
sidering public works measures, and 
many measures which are introduced; 
that there is a professional staff on the 
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majority side and the minority side of 
the conference of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, and they may 
rely on the professional judgment and 
skill and understanding of the staff and 
those members. 

There is no professional labor staff in 
the Congress to conduct hearings on the 
merits of the dispute and say that they 
have weighed the merits and make this 
recommendation. Is that not a vastly dif- 
ferent distinction? 

Mr. JAVITS. In my opinion it is not. 
The Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare of the Senate—and I yield to no 
one in the capability of the minority 
counsel, and I do not believe that the 
Senator from Oregon would yield to any- 
one in connection with the capability of 
the majority counsel—will exercise the 
same expertise if they have to. 

It must be remembered that this must 
be taken as a package, which is a big 
difference. I do not see any difference be- 
tween my analogy on taxes and revenue 
and the situation with respect to labor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for 2 minutes? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield 2 minutes to the 

Senator from Ohio. 
Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I con- 
template voting against the amendment 
of the, Senators from New York and 
Michigan. I intend to do so primarily on 
three grounds. First, the legislative body 
of any government.and especially of the 
United States, has never been intended 
to exercise the executive function. The 
legislative body declares rules and con- 
duct. It prescribes procedures that shall 
apply in the adjudication of questions 
growing out of transgressions of law. 

The proposal of the Senators from 
Michigan and New York introduces a 
new concept. We shall be the legislative 
body and also the executors of the law. 
I cannot join in that innovation being 
introduced into our system of govern- 
ment. 

Second, the adoption of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York and the Senator from Michigan 
would leave us back where we have 
been—at the end of the so-called arbi- 
tration or mediation at the expiration of 
30 days, when Congress and the Presi- 
dent would veto the order. We would be 
back in the jungle. I cannot subscribe to 
that policy. 

Third, in spite of the guilt color of the 
character of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, I do not want to witness 
a deluge of letters coming to Washington 
while the veto is pending, calling upon 
us to veto the measure. The time is at 
hand when we should enact a law, allow 
a court or an arbitration body to decide 
the dispute, and say to the people of the 
country that the law shall be supreme 
and must be obeyed. When we start to do 
that, we may achieve some advance in 
the stoppage of rioting, bombing, and dis- 
obedience to law and order, 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield time to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield 2 minutes to the 
1 Senator from North Caro- 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I find my- 
self unable to accept the analogy made 
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by the distinguished Senator from New 
York between his amendment and a long 
revenue bill. When Congress considers a 
revenue bill, it has unlimited time in 
which to consider it. Under the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York, 
Congress would have to find out what the 
truth is in respect to the justice of the 
Board’s report within 20 days, or else 
would have to vote without knowing 
what the truth is in respect to its justice. 

Neither can I accept the argument of 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN] that when the 
matter is referred to Congress, Congress 
should act like a court which has no 
jurisdiction of the matter. Congress can- 
not be likened to a court having no juris- 
diction, because the amendment of the 
Senator from New York gives its juris- 
diction. If Congress is to act intelligently, 
fairly, and justly, in the event the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York is 
adopted, Congress would have to con- 
sider all the issues involved and find out 
what the truth is concerning them. Con- 
gress would have to do so; because the 
amendment gives it the jurisdiction to 
do so and thus makes it the duty of Con- 
gress to do so. But Congress is not consti- 
tuted to investigate matters of this kind, 
as boards are. Hence, it should refer this 
dispute to the Board, according to the 
original bill, until the parties are ready 
to come to an agreement of their own. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, unless 
some other Senator desires to speak fur- 
ther, I am ready to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Let me pay tribute to the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Proury]. As a mem- 
ber of the conference he was—if he will 
not object to the descriptive term I want 
to use about him—a giant of courage 
throughout the conference hearings in 
regard to what he considered to be his 
principles and the convictions for which 
he stood. I want publicly to congratulate 
him and to thank him for his support. 

Mr. President, I yield such time to the 
Senator from Vermont as he may need 
within the time allotted to me. 

Mr. PROUTY. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon for his kind remarks. ; 

Mr. President, I voted for the pending 
amendment during the conference be- 
cause I thought it offered a possible 
basis for a compromise between the two 
Houses. 

Unfortunatley, that did not turn out 
to be true. The vote, as I recall it in the 
Senate, was 8 to 2, and in the House it 
was 5 to 4 or 6 to 4. 

I might also point out that if my recol- 
lection is correct, I believe that two of 
the House conferees indicated this 
morning that this amendment was no 
more acceptable to them than the origi- 
nal resolution as approved by the Senate. 

It occurs to me that this matter offers 
a possibility for compromise if the other 
body refuses to accept the original Sen- 
ate version which, to my mind, is far 
more meaningful. 

I think we should recognize that the 
cause for the strike is due to the actions 
of one or two individuals. It involves ap- 
proximately 40,000 railroad workers. I 
am referring now to the Machinists 
Union which began the strike. The lead- 
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ers of the 5 other shop craft unions voted 
against the strike last Friday, with only 
the Machinists insisting that they were 
going out on strike. It should be noted 
that the Machinists represent only 6 per- 
cent of the entire railroad labor force. 

We have found that approximately 
three-quarters of the brotherhoods rep- 
resenting railroad employees have ne- 
gotiated agreements with the railroads. I 
repeat that five of the six shop craft un- 
ions involved in this dispute voted 
against going out on strike. Obviously, 
now that the strike by the IAM has 
commenced, they can do nothing about it 
and their members will not cross the 
machinist's picket lines. 

I can assure the Senate that other 
railroad labor leaders are incensed at 
the action taken by the Machinists Un- 
ion. Off the record, they will paint a 
pretty sorry picture of what they think 
of the action taken by this union. 

I think we have a responsibility to the 
American people to see that in the fu- 
ture we do not tolerate conditions of this 
nature which create national emergency 
situations. This is doubly true at present 
because we are faced with the war in 
South Vietnam. 

I hope very much that the amend- 
ment of the senior Senator from New 
York will be rejected. I do appreciate 
very much however, the good faith and 
the sincerity of its sponsors. I admire 
and respect both authors. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think it should be made 
clear that just as there were two Mem- 
bers who may have indicated that they 
will not be for this, there are also two 
who have indicated that they very well 


may, 

Mr. PROUTY. That may be. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield me 3 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate today, in my judgment, is faced with 
two principles which are in opposition to 
each other. First, in my mind, there is 
the fact—with all due respect to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon—that 
the substitute offered by him will pro- 
vide for compulsory arbitration, which I 
oppose, although it may be restricted in 
this particular case to the facts of the 
case, and although it comes after all other 
attempts at settlement have failed. 

Second, work stoppages on the rail- 
roads today constitute a national emer- 
gency and will hamper our efforts in 
Vietnam. 

I have supported every effort to avert 
this national emergency short of provid- 
ing for compulsory arbitration. For that 
reason, I voted against Senate Joint 
Resolution 81 when it originally passed 
the Senate, and with the hope that it 
might be amended by the House to avoid 
the work stoppages on the railroads short 
of compulsory arbitration. 

Today, if we were allowed to vote on 
the motion offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], 
I would vote for that motion to accept 
the House amendment to Senate Joint 
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Resolution 81, removing what I consider 
to be the objectionable compulsory ar- 
bitration features of the bill as it passed 
the Senate. 

But we will not get an opportunity to 
vote on the Yarborough motion because 
of the parliamentary situation. Thus, the 
only means to end the work stoppages, 
and to end the national emergency 
which they constitute, which is available 
to the Senate under the circumstances 
is the substitute motion offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I shall vote 
for the Morse substitute, making it very 
clear that my action is limited quite 
strictly to this particular case, its history, 
the wartime and national emergency sit- 
uation under which it is presented, and 
the parliamentary situation which gov- 
erns its consideration today, allowing no 
vote on alternative methods of ending 
the national emergency. 

Mr. President, I shall vote against the 
Javits amendment, with all due respect 
to its distinguished author. I think that 
Congress should be involved less, rather 
than more, in individual labor-manage- 
ment disputes. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, late 
in April, when the President requested 
the Senate to approve a last-minute ex- 
tension of the antistrike provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act, mine was the 
only negative vote. It was, in effect, a 
protest against the use of Congress in 
the settlement of labor-management dis- 
putes, against a stop-gap measure which 
postponed but failed to eliminate the in- 
evitable day of reckoning. 

The ineffectiveness of what was done 
then is evident now. The railroads are not 
operating. The public convenience has 
been impaired. The war effort has been 
harmed. The economy has been injured. 
The crisis is complete. 

In the existing trauma, there will be 
congressional action. But it will come 
more through desperation than through 
deliberation. 

The one bright note to be found in the 
railroad strike is the lesson it has taught: 
that matters essential to the national 
interest, no matter how involved, no mat- 
ter how controversial or unpleasant, can- 
not be procrastinated away. The in- 
formed public knows this. Rightfully, 
they expected more from the Congress 
than they received. So did the parties in- 
volved in the strike itself. 

Without further delay, effective legis- 
lation must be conceived and approved to 
prevent similar stoppages in the future. 
Doing it this way is doing it the hard 
way. 

Congress can do better than that. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits]. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
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Mr. GRUENING] and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Youne] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Metcatr], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BREWSTER] would vote nay. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Cur- 
TIs] is absent because of the death of his 
daughter. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] would 
each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 10, 
nays 79, as follows: 


[No. 191 Leg.] 
YEAS—10 
Cooper Kennedy, N.Y. Randolph 
Griffin Morse Williams, N.J. 
Hartke Pastore 
Javits Pell 
NAYS—79 
Aiken Hart Montoya 
Allott Hatfield Morton 
Baker Hayden Moss 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bayh Hill Murphy 
Bennett Holland Muskie 
Bible Hollings Nelson 
Boggs a Pearson 
Brooke Inouye Percy 
Burdick Jackson Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan,Idaho Ribicoff 
Cannon Kennedy, Mass. Russell 
Carlson Kuchel Scott 
Church Lausche Smathers 
Clark Long, Mo. Smith 
Cotton Long, La. Sparkman 
Dirksen Magnuson Spong 
Dodd Mansfield Stennis 
Dominick McCarthy Symington 
Ellender McClellan Thurmond 
Ervin McGee Tydings 
Fannin McGovern Williams, Del 
Fong McIntyre Yarborough 
Gore Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Hansen Mondale 
Harris Monroney 
NOT VOTING—11 
Anderson Eastland Talmadge 
Brewster Fulbright Tower 
Case Gruening Young, Ohio 
Curtis Metcalf 


So Mr. Javits’ amendment, offered for 
himself and Mr. GRIFFIN, was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
now recurs on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. MorsE] to con- 
cur in the House amendment with 
amendments. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is there time left for 
debate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Sen- 
ator restate his inquiry? 

Mr. JAVITS. Is there time left for 
debate before we vote on the Morse 
substitute? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no 
further time on the Morse substitute. If 
no further amendments are offered, this 
is the final question, and on this ques- 
tion there is an hour to be divided be- 
tween the majority and minority leaders. 
Eight minutes have been used by the ma- 
jority. ` 

Mr. JAVITS. A further parliamentary _ 
inquiry, Mr. President. May any Senator 
offer an amendment to the substitute 
at this stage? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Any Senator 
may offer an amendment to this motion. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is this the only point at 
which he may offer it, or may he offer 
it during the pendency of the debate; 
until its conclusion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If this par- 
ticular motion of the Senator from 
Oregon is agreed to, then the debate is 
over. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand that; but 
I meant that there is time for debate 
on the motion of the Senator, from 
Oregon? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. The re- 
maining time at this time is under the 
control of the two leaders. 

Mr. JAVITS. May any Senator offer 
an amendment while that debate con- 
tinues? - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Jeader- 
ship is in charge of the remaining time, 
and during that time the leadership may 
yield to any Senator it sees fit. When 
no one has been yielded time, any Sen- 
ator recognized could offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may I have 
the attention of the majority leader? 
2 Senator from Texas would like some 

e. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. How 
much time does the Senator from Texas 
request? i 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Five minutes. 
First, Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. If the Morse 
amendment is defeated 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes for that purpose out of 
time on the bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. If the Morse 
amendment is defeated, would the ques- 
tion then recur on the proposition of the 
Senate concurring in the House-passed 
bill, which is now the primary motion 
before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the motion 
of the Senator from Oregon is defeated, 
then the question would recur on the 
simple motion to concur, which is the 
motion, I believe, of the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is correct. I 
thank the Chair. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
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trust that will not be taken out of my 
time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield myself time. I 
have time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, am I 
correct in my understanding that the 
Morse substitute is identical with the bill 
that we passed before, with the exception 
of the addition of a few words that were 
suggested by the Attorney General to 
bring it up to date, in view of the fact 
that the strike is now a thing in being, 
where heretofore it was not, and the At- 
torney General felt, under the law, that 
those words had to be inserted in order 
to take care of that situation, or other- 
wise the President would be without 
power? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would suggest that the Senator from 
Oregon is in the best position to answer 
that inquiry. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may I say 
to the Senator from Illinois and to the 
Senate, as I said earlier this morning, 
the Morse substitute is identical with the 
Senate bill, save and except the few 
words that have been added upon the 
recommendation of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, to make it pos- 
sible for him to bring the necessary court 
action to end the strike. That involves 
section 6. This is the Attorney General’s 
language to me: 

The provisions of the final paragraph of 
section 10 of the Railway Labor Act (45 
U.S.C. 160), as heretofore extended by law, 
shall be hereby reinstated and— 


“Reinstated and” are the new words— 
extended until 12:01 o'clock antemeridian of 
the ninety-first day after enactment of this 
resolution with respect to the dispute re- 
ferred to in Executive Order 11324, January 
28, 1967. 


That makes it possible for him to pro- 
ceed with court action to end the strike. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator from Texas may proceed. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the question is now on whether or not 
the Senate will accept the Morse amend- 
ment to the House-passed resolution. 
I have made a motion, as chairman of 
the conferees, that the Senate concur in 
the House amendments to Senate Joint 
Resolution 81. 

Briefly, the point is this: Senate Joint 
Resolution 81, as passed by the Senate, 
provided for compulsory arbitration. The 
House conferees took that provision out. 
They left the same 90-day provision for 
negotiation, public hearings and findings 
of the emergency board, but took out the 
provision of compulsory arbitration. In 
voting on the Morse amendment, we are 
voting on whether we are going to put 
compulsory arbitration on the parties. 

Let me point out to my fellow Senators, 
Mr. President, that when the committee 
made its report here on the sixth day 
of June, the majority found that the 
recommendation of the Special Media- 
tion Panel appointed by President John- 
son, presided over by Judge Charles 
Fahey, was rejected, and the proposal 
was found to be unacceptable, in whole 
or in part, by both parties. This was 
not a rejection solely by labor; it was 
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a rejection by management and labor 
together. 

I wish to read into the Record at this 
point, Mr. President, certain telegrams I 
have received today. 

The first is from W. C. Lester, gen- 
eral chairman, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainman, B. & O. systems: 

No strike on property. Lockout by B. & O. 
Railroad prevents men from working causing 
national disaster. 


Another telegram, from Lester Kim- 
ball, general chairman, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac Railroad, reads as 
follows: 

There is no strike or pickets on the RF & P 
RR. This railroad is causing an emergency 
without cause. 


Another telegram, from G. W. Rob- 
erts, general chairman, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, Erie & Lackawanna 
Railroad, reads: 

No strike on Erie Lackawanna Railroad. 
Lockout by this carrier prevents men from 
working causing national disaster. 


A telegram from C. E. Wible, gen- 
eral chairman, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, Pennsylvania Railroad, Lines 
East, reads: 

Be advised the Penna Railroad Co. sus- 
pended its operation and eliminated em- 
ployee positions on July 16, 1967. Such could 
not be regarded as other than a lockout. 


A telegram from M. S. Stuckey, gen- 
eral chairman, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, Illinois Central Railroad, 
reads: 

There is no strike on the Illinois Central 
Railroad. The lockout by the carriers will 
not allow men to go to work which is causing 
a national disaster. I am reliably informed 
that all railroad ents plan to stop 
operations any time in the future that one 
craft of employees withdraw their labor in a 
legal strike so as to cause a national emer- 
gency in the transportation industry. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
Lincs in the chair). The Senate will be 
in order. The Senator from Texas may 
proceed. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
think we all agree that there is a great 
emergency here. If we want to end it, 
we can do it, Mr. President. All we have 
to do is vote down the Morse amend- 
ment. We can vote on the primary mo- 
tion to concur with the House in 30 min- 
utes and have it on the President’s desk 
by 4:30. If we agree to the Morse amend- 
ment, I remind the Senate that the 
House previously voted it down by a vote 
of 186 to 105. I do not know what the 
House will do today, but Senators know 
that those 186 are not going to take it 
lying down. We will delay the matter, 
if in no other way, by causing debate 
in the House. 

Senators who wish to end the strike 
quickly, and put the bill on the Presi- 
dent’s desk now are reminded that it is 
not a case of all the fault being on one 
side. I am not condemning the railroads 
and I am not condemning the brother- 
hoods and the shopworkers. This is a 
longstanding dispute of about 5 years, 
which reached its critical stage during 


the past year. 
I am to compulsory arbitra- 
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tion, because it destroys free collective 
bargaining, and robs labor of its rights. 
I stand for a fair break for capital and 
labor both. 

When the Senate passed this joint 
resolution on June 7, I said I would vote 
for whatever recommendation the con- 
ference sent back. The conference did 
not send any recommendation back. We 
broke up after splitting 6 to 5 on the 
Senate side and 4 to 5 on the House side 
on most proposals. I think after another 
week we could have reached agreement. 
But the Senate majority, in reporting 
from the Labor Committee, said, “This 
is not an extraordinary procedure, but it 
is an extraordinary bill legislatively, be- 
cause we have not legislated this type 
of procedure before.” 

Make no mistake about it. We are 
doing something new. As the able senior 
Senator from Oregon—and there is no 
abler man in this country in the field of 
labor law—said, We have not done this 
before in Congress.” 

I say this is not the time to do this. 
If we vote against the Morse amendment, 
we are not voting for the work stoppage, 
if that is the term we wish to use. 

If we vote against the Morse amend- 
ment, we are voting for a quick solution 
to be achieved by sending the House 
amendment to the Senate bill to the 
President’s desk now. We can do it be- 
fore 4:30. 

Mr. President, although the Nation is 
now facing extensive work stoppage in 
the railroad industry, the Senate should 
not act without proper discretion and 
deliberation. The fact that there is pres- 
ently a work stoppage of nationwide pro- 
portions affects only the timing of find- 
ing a solution and does not affect the 
nature of the solution which should be 
agreed upon. The only pressure that 
should derive from the present railroad 
work stoppage is the pressure to act 
quickly, but that does not mean the Con- 
gress should be pressured into a solu- 
tion that would deprive the American 
laboring man of either his rights or his 
bargaining power. We should act quickly 
but not wrongly. 

I would be the last person to claim 
that the present work stoppage was not 
affecting our defense effort and inter- 
rupting a large portion of our national 
commerce. However, I would be the first 
to remind the Congress that it is a re- 
sult of American citizens exercising their 
rights. There have been no illegal acts 
committed in this situation. There are 
no criminal actions. And for that reason 
Congress should not act out of motiva- 
tions of revenge or punishment. 

Certainly we could talk about public 
interest and whether or not the present 
situation took due notice of the public 
interest. But we should not forget that 
the conference which has been held be- 
tween the House and the Senate has had 
several proposals before it which would 
have prevented this strike and yet not 
legislated compulsory arbitration. To de- 
bate public interest now is to obscure two 
facts: First, there have been proposals 
before the Congress and in conference 
which would have upheld the public in- 
terest and not entailed compulsory arbi- 
tration; and second, the Congress can 
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still and should pass legislation in the 
public interest which does not involve 
the onus of compulsory arbitration. 
Events which have intervened since the 
Senate last considered this legislation do 
not change the nature of the problem 
or the nature of the solution which we 
should legislate. Compulsory arbitration 
remains the same whether considered 
during times when strikes are prohibited 
or during times when there are work 
stoppages. Camouflaging compulsory ar- 
bitration in the trappings of “public in- 
terest” is to avoid the real issue which 
is before the Congress: Should a man 
be forced to labor for wages for which 
he cannot bargain? 

I have been against legislating com- 
pulsory arbitration in the past and I am 
presently against legislating compulsory 
arbitration. To act as though this is the 
only alternative before the Congress is 
to give up faith in collective bargain- 
ing—a step which I cannot take and do 
not feel justified in setting as a precedent 
for American labor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, let there 
be no misunderstanding. All that my 
measure would do is to restate the reso- 
lution that the Senate already passed by 
a vote of 70 to 15. It adds two words 
that the Attorney General of the United 
States sent to us, so that he would have 
the basis for going into court and ending 
the work stoppage. 

I say to my very good friend, the senior 
Senator from Texas, that, although the 
Senator referred to a House vote, the 
House has never had a rollcall vote on 
the Senate proposal. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. They had a teller vote. 
They never had a rollcall vote on the 
Senate proposal. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. There was a 
teller vote. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 
There was a teller vote. 

One of the House conferees described 
that process of a teller vote in the House 
as voting in rushing for the door. 

The Members of the House never 
went on record. 

We all know how critical the situation 
is in this hour. Every hour is costing the 
American people millions of dollars, and 
as the Secretary of Defense pointed out 
in the Cabinet Room yesterday after- 
noon, we have also got a question of 
morale in this country. Here is a coun- 
try at war, and we are going to bring 
this country to its economic knees be- 
cause one union primarily started to walk 
out and is spreading the walkout across 
the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall say 
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one additional thing, and it will be the 
last thing that I will have to say on the 
matter, for I will be ready to yield back 
my time. 

The issue is whether the Senate will 
serve notice on the American people 
that it is sustaining the rule of law in 
this country in an hour of great crisis or 
is proposing a procedure that will send 
us up that mountain again in October 
for the third time. 

When I make the statement that I 
shall now make in support of the Morse 
resolution, Iam making a statement sup- 
ported by this administration presided 
over by a commander-in-chief that has 
the solemn responsibility of protecting 
the people of this country in an hour of 
great emergency. 

Let the Senators stand up and be 
counted. However, as far as the Senator 
from Oregon is concerned, I urge the 
Senate to repeat the position it took on 
June 7 and vote again by an overwhelm- 
ing vote that we serve notice that in a 
regulated industry the public interest is 
superior to the selfish, economic interest 
of any carrier group or any worker group 
in this country. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon made the point that 
every hour is costing the American peo- 
ple millions of dollars, and I think that 
is a correct statement. 

The fact of the matter is that if we 
reject the Morse resolution and accept 
the House amendment, we will settle this 
matter several hours sooner. 

The House, in conference, voted down 
over a period of time every single pro- 
posal for finality that was made. 

We have no assurance that they will 
not vote down this proposal for finality. 

We have a very simple procedure to 
follow. 

If we reject the amendment of the 
senior Senator from Oregon and accept 
the House version, the House will agree 
to the bill in 30 minutes and the lockout 
and strike will be over. 

If the proposal of the panel is not ac- 
ceptable to both Houses of Congress, we 
will have plenty of time to go to the 
matter of finality. 

This will create a lesser problem and 
occasion less delay and give us a chance 
to find out whether the House proposal 
will work. 

It will not cost a single hour more of 
delay. In fact, it will take less time than 
would the proposal of the senior Senator 
from Oregon. 

It is regrettable that we have not acted 
before. If we had agreed to the House 
proposal last week, we would not now 
be in this mess. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER] and then 2 minutes to the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa is recognized. 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Montana for yielding. 

Mr. President, I say in rebuttal to the 
statement of my colleague that it was 
pointed out in a colloquy with the senior 
Senator from Oregon that the House 
has never had a rollcall vote on this 
House bill. 

It seems to me that we ought to ex- 
pect them to have it. 

There is a new ball game now and 
there is a strike on. 

If the House rejects the Senate bill, 
let us get on to some other proposal. 
However, we ought to expect the House 
to have a rollcall vote on what the Sen- 
ate has passed. That procedure has not 
yet been available. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The sen- 
ior Senator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we are 
faced with a deplorable situation no mat- 
ter which way we turn. I feel it my duty 
as a Senator and as the ranking minority 
member of this particular committee and 
subcommittee to discharge my respon- 
sibility. 

It would be so easy to vote no on this 
matter and avoid the responsibility. I 
cannot do that. 

I have done my utmost to fashion a 
reasonable solution. I thought it would 
be very unwise for us to remain abso- 
lutely fixed and inflexible in the Senate 
position. Nevertheless, given the alterna- 
tive of joining with my colleagues—and 
there is obviously a big majority here 
and assuming a vote of responsibility and 
that of leaving it for reasons of personal 
convenience at this point, I think the 
decision must be made to join in accept- 
ing the responsibility for an end to the 
national emergency to which we have 
been brought. To continue such an 
emergency cannot help but can only hurt 
American labor. 

Mr. President, I hope very much that 
it works well, but I use my time merely 
to point out that our country is in the 
gravest peril. As people like me have 
been saying for months—and the senior 
Senator from Oregon has joined with me 
in this—we do not have law to meet these 
emergencies. It is our fault and the fault 
of the President. 

For 18 months we have expected the 
President to recommend a measure to 
meet just such an emergency. And, we 
are now in this vulnerable position of be- 
ing compelled at the 59th minute of the 
11th hour to improvise something that is 
generally an unwise remedy to deal with 
an easily foretellable national emergency. 

Mr. President, today the situation in- 
volves railroads. Tomorrow it may in- 
volve rubber, automobiles, or ships. We 
will be up against the same danger. 

What labor really ought to take us to 
task for is not the passage of the pend- 
ing bill because there is no other alterna- 
tive to getting underway and getting the 
railroads rolling. 

What labor really ought to take us and 
the President to task for is the terrible 
neglect in leaving the country in this 
position without a basic law to rely on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
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Senator from New York is recognized for 
an additional minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I hope 
very much that we will recognize, now 
that we have actually seen the day when 
the fact that law is not on the books has 
caused such a great emergency that we 
will act at last to get permanent legis- 
lation by holding hearings upon the 
measures introduced by me and by other 
Senators. 

I have no particular pride in my pro- 
posal. The one thing I am sure of, how- 
ever, is that such permanent legislation 
should not be for compulsory arbitration. 

Let us arrive at the best method there 
is by which to settle this matter. How- 
ever, let us kave some provisions on the 
statute books of the Nation so that the 
United States cannot be stopped as it 
was stopped at midnight Saturday night. 

I do, however, want to take this final 
opportunity to state my reasons for vot- 
ing for this bill. First and foremost, this 
country, for the reasons so well developed 
at the extensive hearings on this bill 
during April, May, and June, cannot live 
with a stoppage of our vast railroad sys- 
tem. Continuing such a strike and lock- 
out would result in what, to all intents 
and purposes, would be a general strike 
at this time when war is going on in 
Vietnam. 

Second, although this legislation does 
contain an element of finality, there are 
important differences between it and 
compulsory arbitration as that term is 
generally understood. Under an amend- 
ment which I introduced, the special 
board, in making its determination 
is strictly limited—it must stay within 
the limits of the collective bargaining 
and mediation which have already taken 
place in this dispute. 

Third, during the debate today and 
earlier, it has been made clear in the leg- 
islative history that this is special legis- 
lation only for this dispute, which is not 
a precedent. I have stated before on the 
floor of the Senate and I state it again 
now: I would not vote for this bill as 
permanent law to deal with national 
emergency labor disputes. 

Fourth, the Railway Labor Act, itself, 
contemplates finality and this is one of 
the relatively rare instances in which it 
has failed to work. 

For permanent legislation, my advo- 
cacy of limited, court supervised, seizure 
is well known. It is my expectation that 
hearings will begin in the near future on 
my bill, S. 1486 which would authorize 
such limited seizure in a situation like 
the one which now confronts us. Unfor- 
tunately it was simply not possible to se- 
cure assent to seizure in the crisis at- 
mosphere which has prevailed while the 
legislation which is now before us has 
been considered. My own seizure amend- 
ment, as well as other seizure amend- 
ments were decisively defeated either in 
committee or on the floor of the Senate, 
and a similar fate befell various types of 
seizure amendments offered in the House 
and in the House-Senate conference. 

Thus, it was either the legislation 
which is now before us or no legislation 
at all. I say this advisedly, because I 
know there are some who will ask, Why 
not the House bill, which does not have 
any type of finality?” Mr. President, if 
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I thought that there was any chance— 
any chance at all that this dispute might 
be settled by another 90-day extension, 
alone, I would be leading the fight for 
the House version. But we must face 
reality. The sad fact is that since the 
last 47-day extension was enacted on 
May 3, 1967, there has been no serious 
bargaining between the parties. Thus for 
over 75 days now the parties have had a 
chance to reach a voluntary settlement 
but have failed to do so. Under these cir- 
cumstances, to expect them to reach one 
now is wishful thinking. The situation is 
too much of a national emergency for us 
to engage in that now. 

The truth is that the parties are hope- 
lessly deadlocked and clearly will remain 
so unless and until we act to assure some 
final end to the dispute. 

Thus, Mr. President, although I am 
unalterably opposed to compulsory arbi- 
tration as a permanent method of solv- 
ing labor disputes, even if they are of a 
national emergency character, I shall 
vote for this bill as the only possible way 
in which we can now extricate ourselves 
from the danger we are in because we 
have no permanent law. A bill must be 
gotten on its way to the other body and 
this is the only bill capable of being sent 
underway. 

It is my fervent hope that organized 
labor and management will perhaps now 
realize the utter futility of proceeding on 
an individual case basis to deal with 
these emergencies. There are better long- 
range solutions than the one before us, 
but the one before us is the only way 
we can avert an immediate catastrophe. 
I fully believe that if and when we can 
consider this problem in a noncrisis at- 
mosphere, the virtue of other solutions, 
such as limited seizure, can be more fully 
explored and, I hope, more readily 
accepted. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, once again 
we approach the railway strike issue. 
Now, however, the consideration of this 
very difficult question has been compli- 
cated by the emotions set loose by the 
fact that the strike has begun. The temp- 
tation to be stampeded into a hasty, ill- 
advised settlement of a complex issue is 
great indeed. It is important to remind 
ourselves that the substance of the prob- 
lem we have all struggled over for so long 
has not been altered in the slightest. 
The principle of free, collective bargain- 
ing is no less present now than it has 
been in the past. And the central issue in 
the whole controversy remains the 
same—compulsory arbitration—a con- 
cept which is totally alien to balanced 
labor-management relations. 

The current strike, therefore, is no oc- 
casion for losing our perspective. Long 
after the heat of the present tension 
subsides, we will still have to live with 
the legislation which we enact here 
today. Whatever else, let us not legislate 
in anger or in a sense of pique at per- 
sonal inconvenience or from a sense of 
emotionalism or out of fear or a feeling 
of panic. Let us make certain that our 
action will stand the test of time; that it 
be wise enough in its content and fair 
enough in its consequences to permit us 
to stand by it after the tempers of the 
moment have cooled. 
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THE RAILROAD STRIKE MUST END QUICKLY 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, Con- 
gress and the American people are faced 
today with a major railroad strike, For 
the first time in more than 20 years our 
Nation’s railroads have ceased to oper- 
ate. This comes at a time when we are 
involved in a major foreign war and 
will very adversely affect millions of 
Americans besides those who are on 
strike. We clearly face a national crisis. 
Once again the Congress is being asked 
to enact some kind of legislation to pre- 
vent this type of abuse of the general 
public. 

The railroad dispute is more than a 
year old. The President has exhausted 
all of the executive alternatives open to 
him. Several boards and panels have 
been convened and their recommenda- 
tions have been rejected. Several weeks 
ago the Senate voted by a margin of 70 
to 15 a resolution extending the strike 
deadline period for 30 days, and if no 
settlement were reached within that 
period, compulsory arbitration provi- 
sions would go into effect. The House 
did not accept this bill, and this morn- 
ing both Senate and House conferees ad- 
mitted to the Congress and to the public 
that they were hopelessly deadlocked 
over the compulsory arbitration provi- 
sions. 

In the state of the Union message in 
January 1966, the President informed 
the American people and the Congress 
that he intended to submit to the Con- 
gress legislation designed to prevent this 
type of national disaster. This the Presi- 
dent has failed to do, and he must bear 
a large share of the responsibility for 
the railroad strike which is now a fact 
in this Nation. Commuters are stranded. 
Millions of workers will be adversely af- 
fected within a few days and many mil- 
lions of dollars in wages and profits will 
be lost. In our own State of Utah critical 
farm commodities will perish if they are 
not moved in the next 48 hours. Most 
critical, however, is the fact that muni- 
tions trains moving to the west coast 
have now come to a stop and our fight- 
ing men in Vietnam soon will feel this 
pinch if the strike continues. 

I voted for the legislation in the Sen- 
ate today to prevent the strike and to 
impose a final settlement upon the 
parties if they cannot reach an agree- 
ment independently. I supported this 
position when Senate Joint Resolution 
81 passed the Senate several weeks ago. 
The time has come to remedy the Presi- 
dent’s failure to submit adequate strike 
legislation. The disaster facing the Na- 
tion as a result of this strike must end. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, if nothing 
else, the railroad strike proves once again 
the need for permanent legislation to 
deal with strikes and walkouts that ad- 
versely affect the national interest. The 
strike clearly illustrates the futility of 
Congress acting as referee in labor- 
management disputes, especially long 
after the situation at hand has clearly 
and repeatedly demonstrated the need 
for a permanent answer, as it has in the 
railroad controversy. 

It is clear to me, a member of the Sen- 
ate-House conference committee that has 
spent many weeks working on this prob- 
lem, that an agreement between labor 
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and management will not be forthcom- 
ing, primarily because certain union 
leaders—representing only a small per- 
centage of the workers affected—have 
not bargained in good faith, but for their 
own personal gains. Throughout these 
extended negotiations their attitude 
largely has been one of arrogance and 
indifference, not only to the Nation's in- 
terest but also to the interest of those 
they profess to serve. In refusing an 
equitable settlement, in adamantly op- 
posing special Presidential board recom- 
mendations, these few union leaders have 
apparently dismissed from their minds 
the tragic effect this railroad strike will 
have on the Nation’s military effort in 
Vietnam, where a shortage of military 
armaments and supplies would endanger 
the lives of American fighting men and 
undermine our war effort. 

Economically speaking, even a strike 
of short duration will be costly, prohibi- 
tively so. Already farmers in Arizona and 
California, to cite just two States, are 
threatened with crop losses of many mil- 
lions of dollars, and a similar situation 
doubtless exists throughout the Nation’s 
agricultural regions. If action is not 
taken immediately to prevent this catas- 
trophe, not only will the American 
farmer suffer great losses, but the house- 
wife will be forced to pay higher prices 
at her neighborhood supermarket, at a 
time of course when the price of agricul- 
tural products already is at an all-time- 
high level. 

Another important consideration is the 
tragic effect this strike will have, is hav- 
ing, on the railroads themselves. As I 
mentioned in an earlier floor statement, 
within a relatively short period of time 
one or more railroads could be forced into 
bankruptcy. The railroad industry sim- 
ply is not in a position to withstand a 
costly strike, in part because it is Govern- 
ment regulated as to the wages it must 
pay and the services it must provide. The 
working capital of class I railroads in 
1966 was only $478 million, down from 
$1.6 billion just 21 years earlier. And even 
those figures are too optimistic. When 
taken as a whole, they do not reveal the 
fact that while a few railroads are 
relatively well off financially, the great 
majority are not, and therefore could not 
survive a strike. 

The time clearly has come for union 
leaders to put the welfare of the Nation 
ahead of their own and to work for 
permanent legislation that will protect 
all interests involved. 

Meanwhile, however, it is the respon- 
sibility of Congress to end the strike and 
to enact necessary permanent legislation, 
thereby ending once and for all the grow- 
ing tendency to involve itself in labor- 
management disputes. This practice can 
only weaken the normal process of col- 
lective bargaining, much to the disad- 
vantage of labor, management, and the 
public generally. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon to concur in the House 
amendment with amendments. On this 
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question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered and the clerk will call the roll. 

‘The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
IMr. Gruentyc] and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Younc] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Brewster], the 
Senator from Mississippi IMr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
METCALF], and the Senator from Georgia 
TMr. TALMADGE] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] is paired 
with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Brewster]. If present and voting the 
Senator from Mississippi would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Maryland 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. CUR- 
rs] is absent because of the death of 
his daughter. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
is necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 68, 
nays 21, as follows: 


I[No. 192 Leg.] 
YEAS—68 
Afken Hansen Morton 
Allott Harris Mundt 
Baker Hart Murphy 
Bennett Hatfield Muskie 
Bible Hayden astore 
Hickenlooper Pearson 

Burdick Hill Percy 
Byrd, Va. Holland Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Hollings Randolph 
Cannon Ribicoff 
Carlson Javits Russell 
Clark Jordan, N.C. Scott 
Cooper Jordan, Idaho Smathers 
Cotton Euchel Smith 
Dirksen Lausche Sparkman 

d Long. Spong 
Dominick Mansfield Stennis 
Ellender McClellan Symington 
Ervin MeGovern Thurmond 
Fannin McIntyre 
Fong Miller Williams, Del 
Gore Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Griffin 

NAYS—21 
Bartlett Kennedy, Mass. Montoya 
Bayh Kennedy, N.Y. Moss 
Brooke Long, Mo. Nelson 
Church Magnuson Pell 
Hartke McCarthy 
Inouye McGee Williams, N. J. 
Jackson Yarborough 
NOT VOTING—11 

Anderson Eastland Talmadge 
Brewster Fulbright Tower 
Case Gruening Young, Ohio 
Curtis Metcalf 


So Mr. Morse’s motion was agreed to. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senate’s vote io concur in the House 


Morse]. The Senate has endorsed once 
again a means to enable the successful 
resolution of what has developed over 
the weekend into a national crisis—the 
shutdown of most of our rail carriers.. 
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Senator Morse has lived with this 
problem ever since the threat of a rail 
strike presented itself some months ago. 
‘The solution he proposed, advocated and 
so ably directed, in committee, in con- 
ference and on the floor, was first 
adopted last June 7, when a rail strike 
was imminent. The reality of the strike 
today made the success of his proposal 
even more imperative. The Serate, in- 
deed, the Nation, certainly appreciates 
his long and diligent efforts in seeing 
that this proposed solution was again 
voted favorably by the Senate. 

The senior Senator from New York 
TMr. Javits] performed a vital task in 
supporting this measure. While he urged 
a somewhat different approach, the de- 
feat of that effort can in no way be con- 
strued to minimize the importance of 
his overall support to the successful pas- 
sage of the measure. His advocacy, his 
wisdom and his tireless labors assured 
its adoption. 

The senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] deserves high praise for 
urging his own strong and sincere views 
in leading the opposition. He is to be 
commended for his generous cooperation 
and for in no way inhibiting or impeding 
the Senate’s efficient disposition of the 
matter. 

Other Senators similarly should be 
commended for joining the discussion. 
Noteworthy were the views of the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
GRIFFIN], the senior Senator from 
Florida (Mr. HoLLaxp], and the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HARRIS]. 

We are grateful also to the Senate 
conferees, led by Senator YARBOROUGH, 
for so generously lending their collective 
strong efforts to reaching a solution in 
conference. The fact that a compromise 
could not be agreed upon in no way re- 
fiects upon their diligent labors to find 
such an accord. 

Finally, while the vote was not unani- 
mous, it certainly speaks clearly for the 
desires of a vast majority of the Members 
of this body who wish to see the present 
strike ended as quickly as possible and 
who feel that an end to the strike now 
will keep to a minimum its adverse ef- 
fects upon our national interests. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
GOVERNOR ACT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 450) 
to provide for the popular election of the 
Governor of the Virgin Islands, and for 


June 28, 1967, I mentioned on the floor of 
the Senate my concern for the existing 
political situation in the Virgin Islands. 
As S. 450 will soon be considered, I would 
like to commend two articles to the at- 
tention of the Senate. 

On July 13, 1967, the Baltimore Sun 
carried a front-page story regarding the 
political and economic conditions in the 
Virgin Islands. One of the more interest- 
ing aspects of this particular article was 
the revelation that other attempts have 
been made to investigate the conditions 
in the Virgin Islands which never mate- 
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rialized because of unexplained, and to 
me somewhat curious circumstances. I 
refer to that portion of the article which 
states: 

The last full Congressional inquiry into 
the Virgin Islands government was under- 
taken in 1935 by a committee headed by the 
late Senator Millard E. Tydings (D., Md.) 

Ordered to investigate charges of waste 
and corruption, it was called off after a hur- 
riedly arranged conference July 10, 1935, be- 
tween the Senator, then chairman of the 
Territories Committee, and the late Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


I hasten to add, Mr. President, that 
the efforts of my distinguished senior col- 
league [Mr. ALLOTT] to recommit S. 450 
to the Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee are the result of the 
same frustration to get an up-to-date ex- 
amination of the political and economic 
conditions in the Virgin Islands with a 
view toward amending the Organic Act 
of 1954 to provide greater participation 
by the citizens of these islands, by the 
elective process, in the selection of their 
local officials as well as the Governor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire Sun article be printed at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. ` 

Also, Mr. President, I should like to 
draw the Senate’s attention to an article 
which appeared on the editorial page in 
the July 16, 1967, edition of the Wash- 
ington Star. This article, I believe, pro- 
vides the Senate with a great deal of 
factual information which I think will be 
of real assistance to Senators in their 
consideration of S. 450 in its present 
form. These facts, I believe, lend substan- 
tial weight to the rationale behind the 
need to recommit that bill for greater re- 
examination and determination. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Star article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun, July 13, 1967] 
VIRGIN ISLANDS PROBE URGED BY SENATOR 
ALLOTT 
(By Jonathan Cottin) 

WasxHIncton.—Senator Gordon Allott (R., 
Col.) called today for a full-scale Congres- 
sional investigation of the Virgin Islands 
government, charging that leadership on the 
American Caribbean outpost has “abused” 
the peoples’ rights. 

In a statement released today, Senator Al- 
lott charged that the Government wasted 
heavy Federal subsidies, extracted political 
loyalty oaths from government officials and 
refused to allow some citizens to vote. 

The Colorado Republican also alleged that 
“four lifeguards, five maids and six chauf- 
feurs” are assigned to Governor Ralph M. 
Paiewonsky. 

Senator Allott’s call for an investigation 
came as the Senate prepared to consider later 
this week a bill that would permit their own 
governor, Paiewonsky, a Democrat, was named 
by the late President Kennedy. 

1935 PROBE CALLED OFF 

The last full Congressional inquiry into 
the Virgin Island government was under- 
taken in 1935 by a committee headed by the 
late Senator Millard E. Tydings (D., Md.) 

Ordered to investigate charges of waste and 
corruption, it was called off after a hurriedly 
arranged conference July 10, 1935, between 
the Senator, then chairman of the Territories 
Committee, and the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

Senator Allott said an investigation, rather 
than approval of the govern-election bill, is 
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warranted because “unfortunately, evidence 
points dramatically” that the islands are not 
ready for more independence. 

In support of his position, Senator Allott 
said: 

1. Almost 800 of 4,000 island government 
employes are political appointed outside the 
merit-system, a shocking abuse of power.” 

2. One unnamed government employe told 
him she lived in a “situation of terror” be- 
cause Paiewonsky’s party demands annual 
contributions based on 1 per cent of her sal- 
ary in return for job security. 

3. He had about 60 affidavits “from Virgin 
Islanders who were denied the right to vote 
on November 8, 1966” and the United States 
Attorney General has reacted to demands for 
action with “indifference.” 

4. The island government spends more 
than $1,000 per resident, while the total per 
capita spending in the States—Federal, State 
and local—is about $700 per person. 

Senator Allott said he would “look for- 
ward to the day when the people of the Vir- 
gin Islands, steeped and fashioned in true 
democratic tradition, can step forward and 
elect their own governor.” 


BROAD INQUIRY INDICATED 


But, he added, the facts before the Senate 
argued instead for a broad investigation of 
the three-island group of St. Thomas, St. 
John and St. Croix, all popular tourist spots. 

The House Interior Committee sent a study 
panel to the Virgin Island last month for 
two days of hearings, but has yet to issue a 
formal report. 

And a staff member of the Senate Interior 
Committee has been to the islands, but his 
report is not yet available either. 

Senator Allott said release of the survey 
report could be valuable. 


TAXPAYERS’ HAVEN 


In January, The Evening Sun disclosed that 
a series of audits by Comptroller Bove 
showed serious waste of Government money 
caused by inefficient planning and poor ad- 
ministration. 

In addition, the Bove audits alleged that 
the Islands had become a haven for Ameri- 
can citizens who are sometimes granted gen- 
erous tax rebates for locating businesses in 
the islands. They escape Federal taxation by 
moving. 

The American territory is permitted to 
keep all the income taxes paid by its resi- 
dents. The islands also returned all the 
Federal taxes levied in the States on island- 
produced liquor. 

This fiscal year, the Palewonsky Govern- 
ment plans to spend more than $50,000,000 
derived from these sources, 


[From the Washington Star, July 16, 1967] 


Harp FIGHT DUE on VIRGIN ISLANDS GOVERNOR 
Bru 
(By Benjamin Forgey) 

Should residents of the Virgin Islands be 
given the right to elect their own governor? 

Most senators and most congressmen think 
that they should. 

Early this week the Senate will consider a 
bill giving Virgin Islanders that right. The 
session might have been bathed in the sweet- 
ness and light of the faraway and the non- 
controversial. 

Instead, the bill is sure to provoke a 
spirited debate because several senators in- 
sist the islands are in a political mess, and 
that Congress should make sure the mess is 
cleared up before adopting the measure. 

The leading voice among senators holding 
this view is that of Sen. Gordon L. Allott, 
R-Colo. “The islands are under the near 
strangle-hold economically and politically of 
one man,” Allott said last week. “There is a 
definite pattern of use of political power for 
personal enhancement.” 


ELECTIONS QUESTIONED 
Allott’s accusations center on alleged ir- 
regularities in the conduct of the 1956 legis- 
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lative elections in the Virgin Islands, and on 
certain practices of the Virgin Islands ad- 
ministration of Gov. Ralph Paiewonsky. The 
scion of one of the islands’ prominent fam- 
ilies with interests in rum, real estate and 
retail sales, Palewonsky was appointed by 
President Kennedy in 1961. 

Allott will ask the Senate to recommit the 
bill to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs with instructions to conduct a 
thorough investigation. Allott and his sup- 
porters contend they are not against the idea 
of permitting islanders to elect a governor, 
but they are against perpetuating the pres- 
ent governmental system. 

Sen. Henry M. Jackson, D-Wash., chair- 
man of the Interior Committee and a strong 
supporter of the elective governor measure, 
said last week the alleged irregularities 
should not “be the basis for not enacting 
the bill.” 

Jackson, like most senators who favor im- 
mediate passage, contends that even if some 
irregularities have taken place, shelving a 
bill giving islanders more say in their own 
affairs is not the way to resolve them. 

The Senate is divided pretty much along 
partisan lines on the issue. Senators de- 
manding an investigation are mostly Re- 
publicans; those supporting immediate pas- 
sage, mostly Democrats. 

The Virgin Islands actually are divided into 
two political groups. Those controlled by 
Great Britain center on the large island of 
Tortola. The United States islands—dom- 
inated geographically and politically by St. 
Thomas and St. Croix—were purchased for 
their strategic Caribbean location from Den- 
mark in 1917. 

The U.S. islands currently are governed 
under the revised organic Act adopted by 
Congress in 1954, which provides for a gov- 
ernor appointed by the President and a 
legislature elected locally. 

Bills granting residents the right to elect 
a governor were adopted by voice votes in 
both the House and Senate last year. But 
because the Senate vote came in October 
shortly before the session ended, the slightly 
different measures did not emerge from con- 
ference in time for final action. 

In large part, the current controversy re- 
sults from the legislative elections held in 
the U.S. islands last November. In that elec- 
tion more than 13,000 islanders elected nine 
members of the Palewonsky wing of the 
Democratic party, and six members of an 
impromtu coalition between Republicans 
and the opposition wing of the Democrats, 
thus giving the governor firm control of the 
15-member body. 

Allott charges that the elections were 
marred. He holds some 60 affidavits from per- 
sons testifying to irregular procedures. More 
than 40 of them state the signers were not 
permitted to vote in violation of accepted 
procedures; others say that mental patients 
were seen casting votes; that persons voted 
more than once, and that persons voted un- 
der names other than their own. 

On election day last November, the U.S. 
Attorney on St. Thomas sought and received 
a temporary restraining order from a District 
judge ordering election officials to permit 
citizens whose registration was challenged 
to vote upon signing an oath prescribed by 
law. The U.S, Attorney then had to fly to 
St. Croix and to serve the order at each in- 
dividual polling place. At one station, the 
order was not received until five minutes be- 
fore the polls closed. 

There also have been charges of violations 
of the Hatch Act, a federal law prohibiting 
partisan political activity by certain classes 
of government employees, on the part of the 
Paiewonsky wing of the Democratic party. 
Two weeks ago, the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission began an investigation, still incom- 
plete, of the alleged violations. 

Allott repeatedly has needled the Justice 
Department to report on the status of its 
inyestigatior of the alleged voting frauds. 
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Robert Rosthal, a lawyer in the department's 
criminal division, indicated last week that 
the department now is only marginally m- 
volved in the investigation in view of its 
findings that the alleged frauds involved vio- 
lations of local, not federal, election laws. 
Rosthal said the U.S. Attorney on St. Thomas, 
chief prosecuting authority in the Islands, 
has directed local police officials to conduct 
an investigation. 

Allott commented in one of a long series 
of letters to the Justice Department on the 
matter that this seemed to place the investi- 
gation with a part of “the very political ma- 
chinery” against which the allegations have 
been made, 

‘The rising costs of government operations 
during the Paiewonsky administration is an- 
other of the points raised by senators de- 
manding an investigation by the Interior 
Committee. In the current fiscal year, the 
Virgin Islands government will spend more 
than $51 million, as compared to $5.8 mil- 
lion 11 years ago and $44 million last year. 

Much of the growth in the government 
budget, Allott contends, is due to an increase 
in the number of government employes. In 
1963, for example, there were some 2,400 per- 
sons employed by the government; today 
there are more than 4,000. 

Allott says that 43 percent of the current 
budget goes for salaries of classified em- 
ployes, and another 12 percent for unclassi- 
fied employes. As of May 19, the senator says 
there were 773 unclassified employes—those 
appointed directly by the governor instead 
of through Civil Service channels—“tucked 
away” among the 15 departments and agen- 
cies of the Virgin Islands government. 

Among these, Allott comments, are 150 in 
the governor's office, including four life- 
guards, four photographers, five maids and 
six chauffeurs. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, he says, employs 11 butchers in unclas- 
sified categories, four lifeguards, an unclassi- 
fied bookkeeper for the Boy Scouts, and six 
recreation leaders, 


‘ WASTE CHARGED 

According to at least one source, U.S. 
Comptroller Peter A. Bove, a Vermont Re- 
publican appointed by President Eisenhower, 
there is considerable waste in the money left 
over after salaries are paid. One of Bove's 
audits, for example, shows that about 82 
million was wasted on a dredging project de- 
signed to deepen the harbor at Charlotte 
Amalie in St. Thomas. 

Bove, though Officially under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interior Department, was ap- 
pointed directly by the President for a 10- 
year term. He may be the last of the federal 
comptrollers on the islands to enjoy such a 
state of relative autonomy, because a pro- 
vision in the Senate bill places the job 
squarely within the boundaries of the Inte- 
rior Department. 

The department has tended to side with 
Paiewonsky in this and other controversies. 
John J. Kirwan, assistant director for the 
Virgin Islands anc Guam in the Office of 
Territories, for example, remarked last week 
that Bove “thinks he can do a better job as 
governor than the governor, but we don't 
share his opinion.” 

Defenders of the Palewonsky administra- 
tion point to the fact that the economy of 
the islands has been expanding mightily since 
1960, largely on the basis of a gigantic in- 
crease in the tourist trade from the United 
States. The influx of tourists, and the Jump 
in the population of the U.S. islands from 
about 33,000 seven years ago to more than 
50,000 today, have required a corresponding 
increase in government services, they main- 
tained. 

This country contributes in other ways 
than tourism to the booming economy of the 
Virgin Islands. The federal government, by 
permitting the local government to keep fed- 
eral income taxes collected there and by re- 
turning to the islands federal excise taxes on 
liquor produced in the islands, provides at 
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least 75 percent of the money spent by the 
Virgin Islands government. 

Nevertheless, the local government has had 
to look for new income to support its growing 
budget. The spiraling real estate market nat- 
urally furnishes one possible source—as land 
values go up, property taxes will follow. 


LOCAL SUFFRAGE 


Allott contends, however, that the way the 
legislature has gone about increasing prop- 
erty assessments has resulted in great in- 
equities, and, he says, there ts no effective 
appeal.” He likes to cite the case of a man 
living on Social Security whose tax was raised 
from $8 to $370 with no prior notice and who, 
obviously, didn’t have the income to pay the 
new tax. 

One possible way to remedy such situa- 
tions, to several congressmen con- 
tacted last week, would be to broaden the 
bill by providing for local elections in the 
separate island jurisdictions, Currently, most 
local tax, education, public works and other 
programs are set either by the legislature or 
the executive of the central government on 
St. Thomas. 

In addition to the debate this week in the 
Senate, the faraway problem of the Virgin 
Islands will come up again in the House this 
year. A special House subcommittee already 
has conducted a two-day hearing in the Vir- 
gin Islands this year, and though the record 
of the testimony has not been published, the 
list of witnesses supports the view that the 
congressmen got an earful of the allegations 
being brought up in the Senate. 

At any rate, Gov. Paiewonsky will get an 
opportunity to answer any accusations of 
malpractice and corruption made against his 
administration. He and several other top offi- 
cials in the government will be in Washing- 
ton on Thursday and Friday to testify when 
the House subcommittee resumes its hear- 
ings. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Jones, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will withhold for a moment. Will attachés 
of the Senate please take their seats or 
vacate the Senate? Senators will please 
be seated. Visitors in the galleries will 
please exit with some quietness. 

The Senator from Montana is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
may well be that after we complete the 
next order of business, the Senate may 
have to stand in recess subject to the call 
of the Chair, depending upon what action 
the House takes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will suspend for a moment. 

The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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VIENNA CONVENTION ON 
DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the motion 
to reconsider the passage of S. 1577. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 1577) to complement the Vienna 
Convention on Diplomatic Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. IS there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the motion. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a lim- 
itation of 1 hour on the motion to recon- 
sider the passage of S. 1577, the time to 
be equally divided between the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], the act- 
ing chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and the distinguished 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—ORDER 
FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, and in 
response to a question raised by the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, it is antici- 
pated that the order of business to- 
morrow will be Calendar No. 390, S. 780, 
the so-called Clean Air Act, to be fol- 
lowed by Calendar No. 209, S. 450, a bill 
to provide for the popular election of 
the Governor of the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate completes its 
business tonight it stand in adjournment 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


VIENNA CONVENTION ON 
DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 


The Senate resumed the reconsidera- 
tion of the passage of the bill (S. 1577) 
to complement the Vienna Convention 
on Diplomatic Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Alabama is recognized. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, this 
bill has previously been passed by the 
Senate. The vote, as I recall, was 84 to 
zero. It was held up because of the mo- 
tion of the Senator from South Carolina 
iMr. THurMoND], who, as I understand, 
wanted some additional information or 
explanation. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. I do not believe 
there was a rollcall vote on the bill. That 
was a convention 2 years ago, was it not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No, it was the con- 
vention 

Mr. THURMOND. Two years ago. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. To which this is a 
supplement. 

Mr. THURMOND. Yes. There was no 
rolicall vote on this particular bill, as I 
recall. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
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rect. When the Vienna Convention was 
taken up it was adopted by a vote of 85 
to nothing. Then, we had S. 1577, a bill 
supplementing the Vienna Convention. 
That measure had passed the Senate and 

was held over on the motion to recon- 
sider. 

I shall briefly give the essential facts 
regarding the bill, S. 1577, which com- 
plements the Vienna Convention on Dip- 
lomatic Relations. The essential facts 
are quite simple. At the time the Senate 
considered the Vienna Convention itself, 
it received the assurances of State De- 
partment officials that they would rec- 
ommend that the President not ratify it 

until the complementing legislation is en- 
acted. So the Vienna Convention is at the 
White House awaiting ratification. The 
Convention is self-executing and if the 
President were to ratify it today or any- 
time before S. 1577 is enacted the United 
States would have to apply two sets of 
standards of privileges and immunities 
to the local diplomatic community— 
those of the Vienna Convention to diplo- 
matic agents from countries which have 
likewise ratified the Convention—and 
those of the current statutes enacted in 
1790 (which would be repealed by S. 
1577) to others from countries which 
have not. 

The main purpose of S. 1577, there- 
fore, is to enable the U.S. Government 
to apply a uniform standard of practice, 
and reciprocally to enable it to receive a 
uniform standard of treatment for its 
diplomatic personnel abroad. 

In its report on the Vienna Conven- 
tion itself, the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations noted that on balance the stand- 
ards of the Vienna Convention were less 
than those being applied by the United 
States at this time. What S. 1577 essen- 
tially does is to authorize the President 
to continue present practice, even where 
that is over and above the minimum 
standards of the Vienna Convention. The 
bill with the recommended committee 
amendment makes it clear that the pres- 
ent higher standards are to be applied 
only on a reciprocal basis—that is only 
to diplomatic personnel of countries who 
offer our personnel the same treatment. 

Mention should be made of one cate- 
gory of people being added to those pres- 
ently entitled to diplomatic privileges 
and immunities. That category consists 
of heads of foreign states and foreign 
governments, foreign ministers, and per- 
sons accompanying these officials in an 
Official capacity. Present law does not 
cover these officials but does cover their 
diplomatic agents. It does seem reason- 
able that the principals whom these 
agents represent should be entitled to the 
privileges and immunities awarded their 
agents when on official business. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, 
which recommends the prompt passage 
of S. 1577, has a detailed explanation of 
the bill in its report which I ask to have 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MAIN PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

In brief, the bill will (1) authorize the 
President upon a basis of reciprocity and at 
his discretion to accord the privileges and 
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immunities specified in the Vienna Conven- 
tion on Diplomatic Relations to diplomatic 
missions and the personne] thereof states not 
parties to the convention; (2) authorize ac- 
cording more favorable treatment to foreign 
diplomatic missions in the United States and 
their personnel, depending, inter alia, on re- 
ciprocal treatment of U.S. diplomatic mis- 
sions and their personnel in the territory of 
the sending states concerned; (3) clarify the 
status in the United States of foreign heads 
of state and of government and special en- 
voys; and (4) repeal Revised Statutes sections 
4063-4066 (22 U.S.C. 252-254), which are 
based on a 1790 act of Congress and are in- 
consistent with the Vienna Convention. 


BACKGROUND 


The Vienna Convention, which S. 1577 
would complement, was approved by the Sen- 
ate on September 14, 1965, by a vote of 85 
to 0. The convention itself is based largely 
on diplomatic practices as they developed 
over the years, and sets forth the rights, privi- 
leges, and duties of all members of a diplo- 
matic mission and of their families and pri- 
vate servants and the rights and obligations 
of the state on whose territory they perform 
their functions. As a partial codification of 
these practices, it covers a variety of subjects, 
such as the functions, size, and location of 
missions, diplomatic privileges and immu- 
nities—including the treatment of mission 
premises and archives, freedom of movement, 
personal privileges and immunities such as 
immunity from jurisdiction, tax exemptions, 
and customs privileges—the obligations of a 
mission and its members toward the state 
in which they serve, and termination of mis- 
sions, As the committee noted in its report 


Diplomatic immuni- | Diplomatic immuni- 
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on the Vienna Convention (Ex. Rept. 6, 89th 
Cong., 1st sess.) — 

In general, this convention is more restric- 
tive in its provisions on diplomatic privileges 
and immunities than current U.S. practices. 

The key in the title of S. 1577 is the word 
“complement.” The Vienna Convention itself 
is self-executing and does not require the 
more familiar “implementing” legislation. 
However, at the time the Vienna Convention 
was before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the State Department informed the 
committee that it would recommend to the 
President that ratification be withheld until 
complementing legislation is enacted. As a 
result, the treaty awaits ratification by the 
United States pending the enactment of S. 
1577. If the treaty were to be ratified by the 
President before the bill is enacted the 
United States would be in the position of 
having to apply two sets of immunity stand- 
ards to the foreign diplomatic community 
within the United States—the Vienna Con- 
vention standards to diplomats from those 
countries which have likewise ratified the 
convention, and the present statutory stand- 
ards (proposed to be repealed) to diplomats 
from countries which are not a party to the 
Vienna Convention. The main difference be- 
tween these immunity standards according 
to the Legal Adviser of the Department of 
State, who was the committee's principal 
witness, is that the standards of the Vienna 
Convention are minimum standards and, on 
balance, a little less liberal than current in- 
ternational law and practice. The following 
table compares the present U.S. practice with 
what it would be under the Vienna Conven- 
tion and what it would be under the Vienna 
Convention as complemented by S. 1577: 


Immunities provided under Vienna 
Convention for diplomatic mis- 
sions and the personne! thereof 
of states party to it; and corre- 
sponding immunities provided 

by sec. 4(a)(1) of S. 1577 for diplo- 


Categories of diplomatic ties accorded under ties which would be 
personnel! present U. S. law accorded under Vienna matic missions and the 8 
and practice Convention on Diplo- thereof of states not eres re: 

matic Relations Vienna Convention (it: indi 
cates those immunities for which 
it is envisaged more favorable 
a on sra basis, 
wou! ran pursuant to 

sec. 4(a) (2) (B) 

Diplomatic agents Full civiland criminal | Fulleiviland criminal | Full ci immunity 
immunity from the immunity from the hoe The je s Jurisdiction of the 
eae of the qam, of the United States with 3 exceptions 

nited States. nited States with set forth in art. 31 of the con- 
3 5 set vention from tivii jurisdiction. 
forth in art, 31 of 
the convention 
from civil jurisdic- 
n. 
Family members of diplo--- do =--... |20 — a ae Do. 
matic agents. 
Administrative and techn- 6 Full immunity from Full immunity from the criminal 
cal staff. the criminal j jurisdiction of the United 
diction of the States; immunity from the 
United States; im- civil jurisdiction Of the United 
munity from the States for their official acts, 
civil jurisdiction and upon a basis of recipr ocity, 
only for their offi- — e e the 5 hte 
cial acts. 
the 3 exept erceptions s set W in Poy 37 
convent 
Family members of admin- | No „ what- 5 immunity from immunity pe the criminal 
istrative and technical soever. e criminal a A the United 
staff. aston oe. the States. 

Service staff. TEA Full civil and crimi- | Immunity from the Immunity from the civil juris- 
nal immunity from civil urisdiction of diction of the United States 
the jurisdiction of the United States only for their official acts, and 


the United States. only for their offi- 
cial acts. 
8 of the United States. 


Family members ofservice | No Sen vad what- No den cg what- o immunity whatsoever. 
aff. 
Private servants of diplo- Fall’ 83 from ae a OA ale ON Do. 
matic agents, the civil and crimi- 
nal 3 of 
the United States. 


1 Not including aliens admitted for permanent residence or American citizens. 
Source: Department of State, 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


The following section-by-section analysis 
was prepared by the Department of State: 


“SECTION 1. TITLE 


“This may be cited as the ‘Diplomatic Re- 
lations Act of 1967.“ 
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“SECTION 2. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

“This states the purpose of the bill, which 
is to promote the conduct of the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States by specifying the 
privileges and immunities to which foreign 
diplomatic missions and the personnel 
thereof may be accorded, and by authorizing 
the President to regulate, consistent with 
treaties and other international agreements, 
customary international law and practice, 
and this proposed legislation, the granting 
of such privileges and immunities. 

“SECTION 3. DEFINITIONS 

“This defines the phrase ‘foreign diplo- 
matic mission and the personnel thereof’ as 
including not only members of permanent 
diplomatic missions, their families, and their 
private servants, but also heads of foreign 
states and heads of foreign governments, 
whether in the United States for official or 
personal reasons, foreign ministers when on 
an official visit to or in transit through the 
United States, and persons on special diplo- 
matic mission to the United States, together 
with the members of the official parties ac- 
companying all such persons. The definition 
also includes diplomatic couriers. This broad 
definition is desirable for several reasons. The 
Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Relations 
has reference only to permanent diplomatic 
missions, and, in limited respects, to diplo- 
matic couriers. The repeal of sections 4063 
4066 of the Revised Statutes (22 U.S.C. 252- 
254) will remove from the books the present 
statutory basis for according diplomatic im- 
munity to persons on special diplomatic mis- 
sion. The privileges and immunities which 
are everywhere accorded to visiting heads of 
state and heads of government should have 
some basis in the statutory law of the United 
States. 


“SECTION 4, AUTHORITY OF THE PRESIDENT 


“Paragraph (a) of this section authorizes 
the President, under such terms and condi- 
tions as he may from time to time deter- 
mine: 

“(1) to apply the treatment prescribed by 
the Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Re- 
lations, or any part or parts thereof, to those 
foreign diplomatic missions and the person- 
nel thereof not otherwise entitled to such 
treatment. The articles of the Vienna con- 
vention which are particularly relevant to 
this provision are those which define the 
categories of mission personnel and specify 
the privileges and immunities to be enjoyed 
by persons tn each category. These are ar- 
ticles 1, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 
39, and 47. 

“(2) to extend more favorable treatment 
than is required by the Vienna Convention 
on Diplomatic Relations to foreign diplo- 
matic missions and the personnel thereof 
with respect to (a) exemption from Federal 
taxes; and (b) immunity from criminal and 
civil jurisdiction for members of the admin- 
istrative and technical staff and the service 
staff of the mission. The taxes to which sec- 
tion 4 applies will be those imposed by or 
pursuant to Acts of Congress. This provision 
will enable the United States to continue to 
accord in return for an appropriate quid pro 
quo by the sending state, (1) the exemption 
from Federal taxes presently enjoyed by duly 
accredited diplomatic officers and members 
of the administrative and technical staff who 
are nationals of the appointing state, (2) 
complete immunity from criminal jurisdic- 
tion to members of the service staff who are 
not nationals or residents of the United 
States, and (3) immunity from civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in respect of official 
acts to members of the administrative and 
technical staff who are nationals or residents 
of the United States. 

“The draft bill does not contain specific 
authorization to accord to members of the 
administrative and technical staff exemption 
from customs duties and internal revenue 
taxes imposed upon or by reason of importa- 
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tion because statutory authority now exists 
to accord such exemptions on the basis of 
reciprocity (Tariff Schedules of the United 
States, 19 USC foll. 1202, Schedule 8, Part 2, 
headnote 1, Subpart C, headnote 4, and Item 
822.30). In the case of many countries, sec- 
tion 4(a) (2) of the draft bill, if enacted, and 
the pertinent portions of the Tariff Sched- 
ules would merely authorize the continuance 
of long-existing arrangements where by cus- 
tom or agreement subordinate personnel at 
American diplomatic missions are accorded 
more favorable treatment than is required by 
the Vienna convention. 

“Paragraph (b) of section 4 reaffirms the 
primacy of the executive branch’s determina- 
tion with respect to entitlement of a partic- 
ular foreign diplomatic officer or employee to 
immunity from civil or criminal jurisdiction; 
the making of such a determination would 
presumably be delegated to the Department 
of State pursuant to section 6, and the cer- 
tificate of the Secretary of State or his des- 
ignee would be transmitted by the Attorney 
General to the appropriate court. 

“Paragraph (c) of section 4 adopts the 
notice feature of 22 U.S.C. 254, with these 
changes: The names of all persons entitled 
to immunity pursuant to the Vienna Conven- 
tion or the draft bill will be made of public 
record, instead of Just those persons present- 
ly listed in the so-called ‘White List’; the 
names of entitled persons will be published 
in the ‘Federal Register’ rather than posted 
in the office of the Marshal for the District 
of Columbia; and the variable treatment of 
foreign diplomatic missions and their per- 
sonnel authorized in section 4(a) will be 
made a matter of public record for the ap- 
Plication of applicable laws and regulations, 
and for immunity purposes. 


“SECTION 5. JUDICIAL MATTERS 


“Paragraph (a) provides that any writ or 
process sued out or prosecuted against a per- 
son or the property of any person entitled 
to immunity from such process shall be 
deemed void. Paragraph (b) provides that 
any person who knowingly obtains, sues out, 
prosecutes, or assists in the execution of such 
writ or process may be fined or imprisoned, 
or both. Similar provisions are contained in 
22 U.S.C. 252-254. 


“SECTION 6. EXERCISE OF FUNCTIONS 


“This is a standard delegation of authority 
provision. 

“SECTION 7. EFFECTIVE DATE AND REPEALS 

“Paragraph (a) provides that the ‘Diplo- 
matic Relations Act of 1967’ will be effective 
upon entry into force of the Vienna Conven- 
tion on Diplomatic Relations with respect to 
the United States. Paragraph (b) provides 
for the repeal of sections 4063, 4064, 4065, and 
4066 of the Revised Statutes (22 U.S.C. 252- 
254), upon the effective date of the above- 
mentioned act. Paragraph (c) is a clause re- 
garding legal acts done or rights accrued, or 

ings commenced in any civil cause 

before the repeal of the several statutes re- 
ferred to in paragraph (b) above.” 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


The legislation embodied in S. 1577 was 
first submitted to the Congress while the 
Vienna Convention was still pending. It was 
introduced as S. 2320 on July 22, 1965, but 
because of the heavy schedule of the commit- 
tee received no consideration during the 89th 
Congress. It was resubmitted on April 13, 
1967, and introduced, by request under its 
present number (S. 1577) on April 19. On May 
9, the Committee on Foreign Relations held a 
public hearing on the bill at which Mr. 
Meeker, the Legal Adviser of the Department 
of State, was the principal witness. The pro- 
ceedings are printed for the use of the Senate 
and the public. 

At an executive session on June 8, 1967, 
the bill was further discussed by the com- 
mittee and ordered reported with an amend- 
ment. 
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CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATION 


The committee recommends enactment of 
S. 1577 subject to one amendment, which is 
to make the President’s authority to grant 
diplomatic privileges and immunities subject 
to reciprocity. While this was understood to 
be the case in any event, the committee 
deemed it wise to state so explicitly in the 
bill. 

Other questions raised during the com- 
mittee’s consideration of this measure are 
discussed below. 

Changes in existing practice—The com- 
mittee explored in particular in what re- 
spects present practice would be altered 
upon enactment of S. 1577 and ratification 
of the Vienna Convention. It was informed 
that in the following areas the degree of 
immunities and privileges would be nar- 
rowed. Diplomatic agents, who now enjoy 
complete immunity from the jurisdiction of 
the United States, would continue to enjoy 
it subject, however, to three exceptions set 
forth in article 31 of the Vienna Convention 
which concern: (a) actions to pri- 
vate immovable property situated in the 
territory of the United States; (b) acts re- 
lating to succession in which the agent is 
involved as executor, administrator, heir, or 
legatee as a private person; and (c) profes- 
sional or commercial activities exercised by 
him in the United States outside his official 
functions. The immunities of the adminis- 
trative and technical staff, which are now 
complete, would, on the basis of reciprocity, 
be continued that way, except for the three 
types of actions listed above. The service 
staff, which now enjoys full immunity from 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, would enjoy 
immunity from civil jurisdiction only for 
Official acts, and would be extended immunity 
from the criminal jurisdiction of the United 
States only on the basis of reciprocity. Pri- 
vate servants of diplomatic agents, which 
now have full immunity from the civil and 
criminal jurisdiction of the United States, 
would have none. 

On the other hand, certain categories of 
persons would be added to those now enjoy- 
ing diplomatic privileges and immunities: 
heads of foreign states and governments, for- 
eign ministers and members of the party 
accompanying such Officials. 

Heads of foreign states and governments.— 
The committee believes it is reasonable—in- 
deed logical—to accord them the same privi- 
leges and immunities when visiting the 
United States officially as those accorded 
their representatives in the United States. 
The only concern voiced in the committee 
was with respect to their entourages. The 
Department of State has stated that it would 
extend these privileges and immunities only 
to those in the official party considered to 
have a “representative capacity”"—meaning 
officials of a diplomatic rank, and not per- 
sons merely attending to the dignitary in the 
capacity of bodyguards, cooks, chauffeurs, 
and the like. The committee expects this 
narrow construction of the term “represent- 
ative capacity” to be followed in the future. 

Special diplomatic missions and special en- 
voys.—Similarly, the committee expects the 
term “diplomatic mission” to be narrowly 
construed since it was explained, in the De- 
partment’s words, as “limited to foreign dele- 
gations sent to the United States to nego- 
tiate on questions of political significance, 
and which are headed by an official holding 
a cabinet-level or equivalent position in his 
government, or holding a diplomatic rank of 
ambassador or minister.” It relies on the as- 
surances that ordinary trade missions and 
official exhibitors at U.S. expositions for in- 
stance are not encompassed by this term. 

American nationals and resident altens.— 
The Department of State has advised the 
committee that these categories would be 
accorded within the United States immunity 
only for their official acts. This is present 
practice. 
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Consulates and U.N. Secretariat —Neither 
the Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Rela- 
tions nor this bill has any relationship to, 
or effect on, the status of foreign consulates 
in the United States and of the United Na- 
tions Secretariat. The status of these offices 
is determined, in the case of consulates, by 
bilateral consular treaties and, in the case of 
the U.N. Secretariat, by the Headquarters 
Agreement and the International Organiza- 
tions Immunities Act. 

Violations of laws.—As during considera- 
tion of the Vienna Convention in 1965, the 
committee again expressed its concern about 
the handling of persistent diplomatic vio- 
lators of law. It calls attention once more 
to the provisions of article 41 of the con- 
vention which for the first time in an inter- 
national convention states the duty of all 
persons enjoying privileges and immunities 
to respect the laws and regulations of the 
receiving state. The committee was then as- 
sured by Department of State witnesses “that 
the provisions of this article will be helpful 
in securing better compliance with local laws 
by members of the diplomatic communities 
here and abroad.” While the ultimate remedy, 
of course, is to declare a scofflaw persona 
non grata, the committee hopes that the 
presence of article 41 will inspire respect for 
local and Federal laws of the United States. 

Fifty-seven nations have ratified the 
Vienna Convention to date. Some 65 to 70, 
with which the United States has diplomatic 
relations, have not. Were the President to 
ratify the Vienna Convention today, its 
standards would apply to the first group, 
but the 1790 standards to the second. Double 
standards are not in the American tradition 
and the committee agrees with the Depart- 
ment of State for the need of enacting 
8. 1577. 

The net effect of the bill is to give the 
President authority to accord diplomats 
treatment comparable to that which they re- 
ceive today, which however is somewhat bet- 
ter than that provided for in the Vienna 
Convention. The committee considers this 
to be a reasonable proposal and recommends 
that the Senate pass S. 1577 subject to the 
committee amendment. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE., Will the Senator from 
Alabama explain particularly in what 
respect the Vienna Convention is less lib- 
eral than the general law that in the 
past has been applicable to certain visi- 
tors of this country? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. This would extend 
to other persons and members of their 
families, and, as I mentioned, the lan- 
guage which the amendment added, 
makes it possible for heads of foreign 
governments to receive the same privi- 
leges and immunities that their ambas- 
oore and agents in this country already 

ave, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is, S. 1577 would 
give to the heads of foreign countries 
who come to the United States, either 
visiting Washington, the President, or 
the United Nations, the same immuni- 
ties and privileges that are given al- 
ready to their Ambassadors. 

— 5 SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

(At this point, Mr. Spone assumed the 
chair.) 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Did I understand the 
Senator to say that it would apply not 
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only to heads of state but to all of their 
entourage? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. To those who ac- 
company him in an official capacity. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no limitation 
on that. He could bring in 100 or 200 per- 
sons to accompany him and they would 
all have the benefit of the immunity. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, I sup- 
pose that would be true, but I do not 
think that anything like that would hap- 
pen. I do not think we would receive a 
delegation that abused its privilege. 
However, I think it does mean the fol- 
lowing situation. Let us take, for exam- 
ple, the recent visit of Kosygin to this 
country. 

I do not know how many he had in 
his entourage but I would guess prob- 
ably two dozen. Perhaps more than that. 
I do not know. I would cover all of those. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Would it have any ef- 
fect on a delegation to the United Na- 
tions, or are they covered by a separate 
law? I had in mind some of the in- 
stances a few years ago, such as the 
chicken plucking incident in the hotels 
in New York City with quite a large 
group from Cuba. 

Mr. THURMOND. If I might interrupt 
there to say that it does affect it and I 
will cover it in my remarks in a few 
moments. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Let me say this, that at the present 
time, under section 13 of the agreement 
between the United Nations and the 
United States of America regarding the 
headquarters of United Nations per- 
sonnel, resident representatives of mem- 
ber nations, and resident members of the 
staff agreed upon between the Secretary 
General, the United States, and the gov- 
ernment of the member nation, will be, 
“entitled in the territory of the United 
States to the same privileges and im- 
munities subject to corresponding con- 
ditions and obligations as it accords to 
diplomatic envoys accredited to it.” 

That is the present agreement. 

Mr. RUSSELL. So our Government 
would have a voice in how many would 
be permitted to come to the United Na- 
tions? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; that is true. It 
does now. 

Let me make this statement, that the 
passage of S. 1577 will therefore not in- 
crease the amount of diplomatic im- 
munity presently accorded to United 
Nations diplomatic personnel. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement 
which I have prepared as to the effect of 
S. 1577 on the United Nations personnel 
may be printed as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 

EFFECT or S. 1577 oN UNITED NATIONS 
PERSONNEL 

The establishment of the United Nations 
Headquarters in New York has resulted in a 
number of foreign personnel being stationed 
there. This personnel falls into two groups: 
(1) the diplomatic missions of the member 
nations of the United Nations; and (2) the 
United Nations Secretariat. 
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S. 1577 affects only the first group—the 
diplomatic missions to the United Nations. 

At present under Section 15 of the Agree- 
ment between the United Nations and the 
United States of America regarding the 
Headquarters of the United Nations (Joint 
Resolution of August 4, 1947, Chapter 482, 
61STAT756), personnel resident representa- 
tives of member nations and resident mem- 
bers of the staff agreed upon between the 
Secretary General, the United States, and the 
government of the member nation will be 
„. . . entitled in the territory of the United 
States to the same privileges and immunities 
subject to corresponding conditions and ob- 
ligations, as it accords to diplomatic envoys 
accredited to it.” The effect of this section 
is to accord the full diplomatic immunity of 
present law (22 US Code Section 252) to such 
persons. 

One effect of S. 1577 will be to establish the 
Vienna Convention standards of immunity, 
as supplemented by S. 1577, for all diplo- 
matic officers and employees in Washington. 
Section 15 of the Headquarters Agreement 
will thereupon apply this treatment to the 
corresponding United Nations diplomatic 
personnel, 

The passage of S. 1577 will therefore not 
increase the amount of diplomatic Immunity 
presently accorded to United Nations diplo- 
matic personnel. S. 1577 will also not in- 
crease the number of such United Nations 
diplomatic personnel entitled to diplomatic 
immunity. What S. 1577 will do is substitute 
parity of treatment—an agreed to interna- 
tional standard—to those persons in New 
York and Washington who, under existing 
legislation, are entitled to diplomatic im- 
munity. 

The status of the second group—the 
United Nations Secretariat is in no way af- 
fected by the provisions of S. 1577. Its status 
is governed by the International Organiza- 
tions Immunities Act, and the applicable 
provisions of the U.N. Headquarters Agree- 
ment, and no changes are being made in this 
area by S. 1577. There is a Convention on 
Privileges and Immunities of the United Na- 
tions of 1946 which would further elaborate 
on this privileges and immunities but the 
United States has to date not approved this 
convention, 

With respect to violators of U.S. laws in 
either category the ultimate remedy is ex- 
pulsion by declaring the individual persona 
non grata. 

For example, if a member of the Soviet 
Mission to the United Nations was appre- 
hended in illegal activities, such as espionage, 
the U.S. could and would ask for his removal, 
the same as if he were accredited to the 
United States Government instead of the 
United Nations. A case in point here is that 
of Zdenek Pisk, a member of the Czecho- 
slovakian mission to the United Nations who, 
together with a colleague from the Czech 
mission in Washington, was implicated last 
year in an espionage attempt. Both Pisk and 
his colleague, Opatrny, were in time removed 
from the United States. 

The same remedy is available to the 
United States in the case of members of the 
United Nations Secretariat who have com- 
mitted felonies like espionage. In such in- 
stance, the U.S. notifies the Secretary Gen- 
eral that a member of his staff has abused 
his privilege of residence and acted outside 
his official duties contrary to U.S. laws and 
that the U.S. wants him fired. In no instance 
has any Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions refused to do so. 

As far as enactment of S. 1577 is concerned, 
the essential point to bear in mind is that 
it in no way these procedures, and 
limits the actions which the United States 
can take in the case of abuses of privileges 
and immunities here in Washington or in 
New York. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the Dodd hearings, it was assumed 
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that legislation would not be considered 
but, in some way, inadvertently I am 
sure, this bill was taken up and passed 
without notice or opportunity for Sen- 
ators to be heard on it. 

I have looked into the matter and I 
feel that this is a bill that should not be 
passed. For that reason I asked for it to 
be reconsidered and the papers returned 
from the House of Representatives. 

Mr. President, the Diplomatic Rela- 
tions Act of 1967 embodied in S. 1577 
raises some very serious policy consid- 
erations in my judgment. 

According to the report of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, there 
are four main purposes of the bill: 

First. To authorize the President, upon 
a basis of reciprocity and at his discre- 
tion, to accord the privileges and im- 
munities specified in the Vienna Conven- 
tion on Diplomatic Relations to diplo- 
matic missions and the personnel there- 
of, of states not parties to the convention. 

Second. To authorize the President to 
extend more favorable treatment to for- 
eign diplomatic missions and the person- 
nel thereof in the United States, depend- 
ing, inter alia, on reciprocal treatment 
of U.S. diplomatic missions and their 
personnel in the territory of the sending 
states concerned. 

Third. To clarify the status in the 
United States of foreign heads of state 
and of government and special envoys. 

Fourth. To repeal revised statutes sec- 
tions 4063 to 4066—22 U.S.C. 252-254— 
which are based on a 1790 act of Congress 
and are inconsistent with the Vienna 
Convention. 

I will attempt to cover these points as 
they have been mentioned. Point No. 1 
seems to me to be largely unnecessary. 
One of the main arguments that has 
been advanced in favor of S. 1577 has 
been that the Vienna Convention on Dip- 
lomatic Relations provides for a level of 
immunity which in many respects is less 
liberal than what is provided today by 
the United States and by many other 
countries as a matter of international 
practice. I have studied the chart which 
Was prepared by the State Department 
and which is included in both the hear- 
ings held by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and in the committee report con- 
cerning the extent of immunity now 
granted, the extent granted under the 
Vienna Convention, and the extent 
which would be granted under this bill. 

There is only one area in which our 
present practice is less liberal than the 
Vienna Convention provides or which 
would be provided under the terms of 
S. 1577. This is the provision for family 
members of administrative and technical 
staff. Under our present practice the in- 
dividuals in this category have no im- 
munity whatsoever. Under the Vienna 
Convention individuals in this category 
have full immunity from the criminal 
jurisdiction of the United States, and 
this would be continued under the terms 
of S. 1577. 

In addition to the one difference in 
the extent of immunity, the only other 
provisions of the Vienna Convention 
which would seem to me preferable to 
our present practice are the provisions 
that all persons enjoying privileges and 
immunities shall have the duty to re- 
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spect the laws and regulations of the re- 
ceiving state and not to interfere in its 
internal affairs, and that the premises 
of the mission must not be used in any 
manner incompatible with the mission’s 
functions. This is indeed a commendable 
provision of the Vienna Convention on 
Diplomatic Relations. 

Such a provision should be written into 
every separate treaty agreement we have 
with every foreign country with which 
we exchange diplomatic personnel. I 
would expect our diplomatic personnel to 
respect the traffic laws and regulations 
and other provisions of local law even 
though they are immune from prosecu- 
tion. I do not think that it is too much 
for the United States to expect the same 
respect for our laws from diplomatic 
personnel we receive in our country. 

Other than these two provisions, how- 
ever, I see very little reason for the 
United States to deposit its instrument 
of ratification to the Vienna Convention 
on Diplomatic Relations. The problems 
which have given rise to this bill have 
grown out of this convention, and in my 
judgment the best way to avoid the prob- 
lems is not to agree to the treaty. 

Otherwise, I feel that S. 1577 would set 
a precedent which the Senate above all 
should be very concerned about. 

As to item No. 1, which would author- 
ize the President to extend the same 
level of privileges and immunities speci- 
fied in the Vienna Convention on Diplo- 
matic Relations to states not parties to 
the Convention, I see no reason for this 
provision to be in the bill. The legal ad- 
viser of the Department of State, Hon. 
William C. Meeker, stated in his testi- 
mony before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee: 

When the Vienna Convention comes into 
force, we would have a situation in which 
the United States would be according to 
non-parties to the Convention a level of 
treatment with respect to immunities that 
was higher than what we would be obligated 
to accord under the Convention. 


This being the case, it would seem to 
me to be unlikely that any country not 
party to the convention would want the 
President of the United States to extend 
these privileges and immunities to them. 
Even if they should be extended, I feel 
it would be wise for it to be done by trea- 
ty, which would require the approval by 
two-thirds vote of the U.S. Senate. 

The second main provision of the bill 
appears to me to be largely unnecessary 
if the United States were to decide not 
to deposit its instrument of ratification 
to the Vienna Convention. The whole ar- 
gument in support of this provision is to 
enable the President to extend certain 
privileges and immunities to countries 
with which we conduct foreign relations 
which would be more favorable than that 
provided for in the Vienna Convention. 
First, there is no outer limit on the na- 
ture of the agreement which the Presi- 
dent can reach with these foreign coun- 
tries. 

According to the testimony before the 
Foreign Relations Committee, I presume 
that it would entail virtually the same 
privileges and immunities which we now 
accord to these countries, although it 
could be more. If it is intended to ex- 
tend a greater degree of immunity than 
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is now the case, then I feel it should be 
done by separate treaty which would 
require the approval of the U.S. Senate. 
If it is intended to extend merely the 
same privileges and immunities which 
are not in existence and which would be 
wiped out as soon as the Vienna Con- 
vention on Diplomatic Relations goes 
into force, then I think we should not 
deposit our instrument of ratification to 
the convention. 

In any event, what the Congress is 
doing in this bill is delegating to the 
President the right to enter into what 
would otherwise be treated as treaties 
and be subject to the “advise and con- 
sent” authority of the U.S. Senate. The 
Senate should be particularly jealous of 
its authority to advise and consent to 
treaties and should not agree in advance 
to allow the President to enter into agree- 
ments which would otherwise be treaties 
simply on the basis of legislation such as 
S. 1577. 

There is another point which I feel 
should be carefully considered before the 
Senate gives its approval to this legisla- 
tion. Section 4 of the bill authorizes the 
President to apply the treatment pre- 
scribed by the Vienna Convention on 
Diplomatic Relations “to those foreign 
diplomatic missions and the personnel 
thereof not otherwise entitled to such 
treatment.” In the hearings before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee it 
was brought out that this legislation 
would have no application to the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations. 
However, the question of whether this 
provision would apply to the United Na- 
tions’ missions of foreign governments in 
the United States was not answered. 

In answer to a question as to whether 
S. 1577 would have any application to 
the Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions, the witness appearing on behalf of 
the State Department, after stating that 
S. 1577 would have no application to the 
Secretary General, went on to say that— 

That is a subject which would be regulated 
by the UN Convention on the Privileges and 
Immunities of the United Nations, a separate 
treaty which we hope to lay before the Con- 
gress again in the near future. 


There then ensued a discussion on this 
topic, but there was no conclusion 
reached as to what effect this bill would 
have upon the mission of any foreign 
country to the United Nations, which is 
situated in the United States. In my 
judgment, under the terms of this bill, 
since they are so broad, the President 
could extend not only the basic privi- 
leges and immunities provided for in the 
Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Rela- 
tions, but also the increased immunities 
provided for under section 4(a) (2) of the 
bill. If this is not the intent of Congress, 
then I think the bill should be appropri- 
ately amended to make it abundantly 
clear that this is not the case. 

While it is true that neither the Vienna 
Convention on Diplomatic Relations, nor 
S. 1577, to complement this convention, 
have any relation to the recently ap- 
proved Consular Convention with the 
Soviet Union, the Consular Convention 
could be used as the pattern for the in- 
creased privileges and immunities that 
would be negotiated by the President. If 
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these increased immunities, similar to 
the ones granted consular officials of the 
Soviet Union, are granted to all the 
diplomatic personnel of the Iron Curtain 
countries in their missions to the United 
Nations, the result could well be chaotic. 
We are dealing here not with the 12 or 
15 additional people talked about in the 
Consular Convention, but with virtually 
thousands of potential espionage agents 
located in New York but having the op- 
portunity to roam free across our entire 
country. The diplomatic missions of the 
Iron Curtain countries to the United Na- 
tions are well recognized as being a hot- 
bed of espionage activity in the United 
States. 

In my view, it would be tragic to ex- 
tend to these so-called diplomatic per- 
sonnel any increased privileges and im- 
munities which would greatly enhance 
their ability to engage in espionage ac- 
tivities in the United States. 

In reality there is very little true reci- 
procity which the United States would 
get in return for a grant of increased 
privileges and immunities granted un- 
der the terms of S. 1577. Our diplomatic 
Officials in any foreign country would 
normally be located in one locale, where- 
as we would be granting increased privi- 
leges and immunities to two separate 
diplomatic missions in the United 
States—the regular embassy personnel 
and the United Nations personnel of that 
particular country; if the President ex- 
ercised his full authority. 

In view of this, I think the bill, S. 1577, 
should be returned to the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee for further 
consideration of these points; and I 
would hope that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama would agree that it 
be returned to the Foreign Relations 
Committee, so that it could consider the 
points that have been raised. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, we 
have given this matter full considera- 
tion in the Foreign Relations Committee. 
That committee, after hearing testi- 
mony, and considering it, voted the meas- 
ure out of committee unanimously. I 
think I can answer some of the points 
my friend has made. For instance, it 
gives absolutely no additional privileges 
or immunities to United Nations person- 
nel. 

A few minutes ago I quoted from the 
agreement between the United States 
and the United Nations, the joint resolu- 
tion of August 4, 1947, these words. This 
is not a direct quotation, but it says: 

Personnel resident representatives of mem- 
ber nations and resident members of the 
staff agreed upon between the Secretary Gen- 
eral, the United States, and the government 
of the member nation will be “. . . entitled 
in the territory of the United States to the 
same privileges and immunities, subject to 
corresponding conditions and obligations, as 
1e oo to diplomatic envoys accredited 

S. 1577 does not extend any further 
privileges or immunities to those people 
at all. One of its principal purposes, as 
I said a few minutes ago, is to provide 
that heads of government coming to this 
country, foreign ministers representing 
other governments who may come to this 
country, and persons accompanying 
those officials in an official capacity, may 
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enjoy the same immunities and privi- 
leges as their agents already here enjoy. 

There is no privilege or immunity al- 
lowed by the United States to the repre- 
sentatives of any government unless our 
representatives in that country enjoy the 
same privileges and immunities. In other 
words, what this bill does is to make 
uniform and equal the application of the 
Vienna Convention with reference to 
these reciprocal privileges and immu- 
nities. 

As I say, it makes it uniform. It ap- 
plies it to those nations which are not 
signatories of the Vienna Convention, 
but again, only on the condition that 
there is complete reciprocity. 

I have a fuller statement with refer- 
ence to the United Nations. I have al- 
ready asked that it be printed in the 
Recorp. I feel that it gives a very clear 
statement, I believe that these two pa- 
pers, the direct statement I made plus the 
statement on the effects of the United 
Nations, together give a full and clear 
statement, and I do not ask to have 
printed any part of the report. 

Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. On page 2 of the 
bill, section 4 provides: 


The President is authorized, upon a basis 
of reciprocity and under such terms and con- 
ditions as he may from time to time deter- 
mine— 

(1) to apply the treatment prescribed by 
the Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Rela- 
tions, or any part or parts thereof, to those 
foreign diplomatic missions and the person- 
nel thereof not otherwise entitled to such 
treatment; 


So I think it is clear that we do give 
the President the power to do it if he sees 
fit. So he can include, as I stated, per- 
sonnel in foreign diplomatic missions to 
the United Nations. 

Subsection (2) on page 3 contains a 
grant of power to the President in simi- 
lar terms, as follows: 

(2) to extend more favorable treatment 
than is provided in the Vienna Convention 
on Diplomatic Relations to foreign diplo- 
matic missions— 


I am sure the Senator would admit 
that we consider these missions to the 
U.N. foreign diplomatic missions— 
and the personnel thereof— 


And so forth. So there is no question 
about it; it does give the President the 
power to do so if he wishes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. He is authorized to 
act in the manner prescribed by the 
Vienna convention, and not beyond that. 
That is what I am saying. The Vienna 
convention provides for reciprocity, and 
coupled with this resolution would pro- 
vide for uniform treatment. I feel cer- 
tain that the entire membership of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations was 
satisfied that nothing in S. 1577 pre- 
sented any problem, that it is comple- 
mentary to the Vienna convention, and 
that it is possible to put this proposal 
into effect, not only with the nations 
that have subscribed to the Vienna con- 
vention, but also with the nonsubscribers, 
5 2 purely and completely reciprocal 

asis. 

Mr. THURMOND. I am sure the Sen- 
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ator from Alabama would agree that 
the language on page 3, paragraph 2, 
provides for the granting of additional 
privileges and immunities over and above 
those granted in the Vienna convention. 
Furthermore, the headquarters of the 
United Nations is located in this coun- 
try; therefore, if the President enters 
into such an arrangement and exercises 
his power, there will naturally be much 
more to which the bill would apply than 
it would otherwise. 

The whole question depends upon what 
the President wants to do, as to how he 
will exercise his power, and how broadly 
he sees fit to exercise his power. That is 
what I object to. 

I think we are making a great mistake 
to make it possible for the President to 
exercise such power. This clearly en- 
trenches upon the power of Congress. We 
ought to have to pass on any treaty that 
is made. By this bill, we are virtually 
delegating to the President the power to 
enter into another treaty himself with- 
out its having to come to the Senate for 
approval. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the Senator will 
read the report of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, that point is dealt 
with on page 4. I invite the Senator's 
attention to the language with reference 
to exemption from Federal taxes: 

The taxes to which section 4 applies will 
be those imposed by or pursuant to Acts of 
Congress. 


The Senator knows, of course, that 
from time to time we agree to certain 
tax treaties as between our country and 
some other country. It seems to me that 
that is the purpose of that exception. 
The bill simply gives the President the 
power to continue what he can do now. 

Mr. THURMOND. I feel very much 
concerned about the bill. It may be that 
the present President will not abuse the 
power; it may be that he will abuse it. 
It may be that the next President will 
abuse it. How do we know which Presi- 
dent will abuse it? Why should we give 
the President power to enter into a 
treaty without the advice and consent of 
the Senate, which could certainly be ob- 
tained if it is needed? I feel that any 
such agreement ought to come back to 
the Senate and be acted upon as a treaty, 
and that we should not delegate such 
extensive power to the President. He does 
not now have all the authority that the 
bill would endow him with, with respect 
to granting additional privileges and im- 
munities. In my judgment, he should be 
compelled to submit such treaties to the 
Senate for its advice and consent. 

We have delegated too much power 
to the President. We have delegated 
power to him with respect to tariffs and 
in various other ways. It would take me 
a long time to enumerate them, if I were 
to discuss all of them. 

I think that what is proposed in the 
bill is dangerous. Especially when we con- 
sider the threat of communism in the 
world today, it would certainly be dan- 
gerous to extend increased privileges and 
immunities to their personnel if the 
President sees fit to extend the privileges 
and immunities that he could under the 
provisions of the bill. 
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Mr. MILLER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I believe I understood 
the Senator from Alabama to state that 
the powers granted by the bill are already 
vested in the President. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. The particular pow- 
ers mentioned by the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. MILLER. Iam wondering whether 
by that the Senator means it is under 
the Executive order power. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. As a matter of 
fact, I am sure the Senator heard me 
say, as an illustration, that it would be 
in keeping with tax treaties. The Senate 
from time to time ratifies tax treaties 
with other countries. I have never known 
them to be otherwise; they are almost 
always bilateral treaties between the 
United States and other countries and 
deal with the particular subject of taxes. 
The bill would simply maintain the right 
of the President to exercise the power 
that is given to him by tax treaties. 

Mr. MILLER, The Senator from South 
Carolina is concerned about greater pow- 
ers than that, though. As I understand, 
he is concerned about powers that go 
beyond merely the powers relating to 
tax treaties. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The bill, on page 3, 
provides for only two items: First, ex- 
emption from Federal taxes; second, re- 
lating to immunity from civil and 
criminal jurisdiction of members of serv- 
ice staffs who are not citizens of the 
United States. 

Mr. MILLER. I was hoping that the 
problem could be resolved in this fash- 
jon: Is it not true that under the power 
of the President to enter into Executive 
orders, he can, whether we like it or 
not, exercise powers relating to immuni- 
ties and the other conditions that the 
Senator from South Carolina is con- 
cerned about? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not believe that 
he can unless he is specifically authorized 
to do so under a treaty or under an act 
of Congress. 

That is an offhand opinion, but I think 
that I am correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator is correct. Page 3, 
paragraph 2, subhead (b) reads: 

(b) The determination of the President as 
to the entitlement of a foreign diplomatic 
mission and the personnel thereof to diplo- 
matic privileges and immunities under the 
Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Relations 
or under this Act, shall be conclusive and 
binding on all Federal, State, and local au- 
thorities. 


I think it is clear that the President 
does have this power under this bill to 
exercise prerogatives that he would not 
otherwise have. It would be a delegation 
of power which I think is entirely too 
vast and should be submitted to the Sen- 
ate in the form of a treaty. It should 
not be left to his discretion to exercise 
this vast power given him here. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I come 
back to this proposition: If the Presi- 
dent has the power by Executive order to 
implement a treaty, then, does he not 
have the power to do the other things? 

Mr. THURMOND. He does not have 
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bill. 

Mr. MILLER. Not by Executive order? 

Mr. THURMOND. That is correct. 
That is the reason that he ought to sub- 
mit it in the form of a treaty, if he wants 
to do so. 

Mr. MILLER. I wonder if that is really 
the issue. I am not saying that I disagree 
with the Senator. 

Mr. THURMOND. The point remains, 
to go back farther, that if he submitted 
it in the form of a treaty, I would ob- 
ject to it. 

I would not have the right to object if 
the President proceeded by way of an 
Executive agreement because that would 
not come to us for consideration and 
ratification. However, I think he ought 
to submit this in the form of a treaty, 
and he should not attempt to enter into 
an Executive agreement. He has not done 
so, and I think the President is correct 
in that. 

In this bill, however, it is contem- 
plated to grant the President vast powers 
that I feel the Senate should pass upon 
in the matter of foreign relations after 
action has been taken, and not write out 
a blank check for the President to fill in. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. President, I move to recommit the 
bill to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions for further consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that that motion is out of 
order at this time. 

The first question is on the motion to 
reconsider. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The vote will be on 
the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I do 
not think it makes any particular dif- 
ference on the vote. 

I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the Senate passed the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD: Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


REGULATION OF INTEREST RATES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate turn to the consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 381, S. 1956. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 1956) 
to extend for 2 years the authority for 
more flexible regulation of maximum 
rates of interest or dividends, higher 
reserve requirements, and open market 
operations in agency issues. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
3 396), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 

The act of September 21, 1966 (80 Stat. 
823), gave the financial regulatory agencies 
flexible authority to set interest rate ceilings 
on savings accounts, authorized higher re- 
serve requirements for member banks, and 
permitted open market operations in direct 
or fully guaranteed obligations of any agency 
of the United States. The legislation is tem- 
porary and will expire on September 21 of 
this year. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has recom- 
mended that the authority be extended tem- 
porarily. This bill would provide a 2-year ex- 
tension. The committee has consulted with 
affected industry groups and no objection has 
been filed. The regulatory agencies—the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, and the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board—have recommended that 
the extension be authorized. 

Temporary extension of this authority ap- 
pears clearly to be in the public interest. 
Copies of the letters from the agencies, along 
with a copy of the letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, are printed below as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mn. PRESDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft of a proposed bill to extend 
for 2 years the authority of a more flexible 
regulation of maximum rates of interest or 
dividends, higher reserve requirements, and 
open market operations in agency issues, 

The act of September 21, 1966 (80 Stat. 
823), gave the financial regulatory agencies 
flexible authority to set interest rate ceilings 
on savings accounts, authorized higher re- 
serve requirements for member banks, and 
permitted open market operations in direct 
or fully guaranteed obligations of any agency 
of the United States. However, the legisla- 
tion is temporary and will expire on Septem- 
ber 21 of this year. The Department believes 
that the authority should be extended tem- 
porarily and the enclosed draft bill would 
provide a 2-year extension. 

The flexible interest rate authority pro- 
vided by the above act enabled the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, and the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, to take action last Septem- 
ber that has contributed significantly to a 
moderation in the excessive competition for 
consumer savings, has facilitated an in- 
creased flow of funds into thrift institutions, 
and has substantially improved the mort- 
gage market. It is difficult to forecast the 
conditions that will prevail in financial 
markets this September, or subsequently, or 
predict whether the expiration of the in- 
terest rate authority would permit a recur- 
rence of the forces that pushed up interest. 
rates and diverted funds from the mortgage 
market last year. This possibility certainly 
cannot be dismissed and, given the uncer- 
tainty about the future, it seems clearly 
desirable to extend the authority of the 
financial supervisory agencies to regulate 
time and savings deposit interest rates in a 
coordinated manner. 

The extension of the interest rate author- 
ity would permit the banking agencies over 
the 2-year period to act in a timely fashion 
to avert potentially dangerous developments 
in the financial market. It would not stifle a 
reasonable degree of healthy competition in 
the market for savings, nor would it require 
interest rate ceilings to be in force at all 
times. Rather, the banking agencies would 
be provided with flexible authority to pre- 
scribe interest rate ceilings at times when 
such action is deemed to be in the public 
interest. Our experience last year strongly 
testifies to the desirability of an extension 
of the interest rate authority. 

In regard to reserve requirements, the act 
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of September 21, 1966, authorized an in- 
crease in the maximum reserve requirement 
on time and savings deposits from 6 to 10 
percent, while keeping the minimum at 3 
percent. This provision broadened the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board's potential control over 
time and savings deposits of member banks 
should that become necessary. While this 
broadened authority has not yet been used, 
it is of significant potential value and should 
be extended. 

With respect to Federal Reserve open mar- 
ket purchases, the act of September 21, 1966, 
clarified the authority to make such pur- 
chases to include specifically any direct obli- 
gation of, or any obligation guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by, any agency of the 
United States. The hearings before the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committees last year 
pointed up the need for legislative clarifica- 
tion in this area. The Federal Reserve has 
already made some use of this clarified au- 
thority and it should be extended to help 
achieve continued improvement in the mar- 
ket for securities of Federal agencies. 

It would be appreciated if you would lay 
the proposed bill before the Senate. A similar 
bill has been transmitted to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there would be 
no objection to the presentation of this leg- 
islation to the Congress and that its enact- 
ment would be consistent with the adminis- 
tratlon's objectives. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry H. FOWLER. 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE 

FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
Washington, D.C., June 29, 1967. 
Hon, JoHN SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to 
your request for a report on S. 1956, a bill 
to extend for 2 years the authority for more 
flexible regulation of maximum rates of in- 
terest or dividends, higher reserve require- 
ments, and open market operations in agency 
issues. 

The Board favors the proposal, 

Sincerely yours, 


(signed) Wm. McC. MARTIN, Jr. 


FEDERAL Home LOAN BANK BOARD, 
Washington, D.C., July 6, 1967. 
Hon. JoHN SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr, CHAIRMAN: In response to your 
request, the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
submits its views as to S. 1956 of the present 
Congress. 

This bill would extend the statutory 
amendments made by the act of September 
21, 1966 (80 Stat. 823), which by the existing 
terms of the act are effective only for a 1-year 
period beginning on that date. Under the bill, 
this 1-year period would be changed to a 3- 
year period, 

The September 21 act conferred standby 
rate-control authority on the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board with respect to interest and 
dividends on deposits, shares, or withdraw- 
able accounts of Federal home loan bank 
members (other than those whose deposits 
are insured under the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act) and of institutions insured 
under title IV of the National Housing Act. 
The Board was authorized to prescribe dif- 
ferent rate limitations on the basis (among 
others) of the amount of the account, or on 
such other reasonable basis as the Board 
might deem desirable in the public interest. 

In the banking field, it converted the then 
existing mandatory rate-contro] authority of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System and the Board of Trustees of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation into 
standby authority and authorized those 
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agencies to differentiate on the same bases 
as those provided in the case of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. 

Each of the three agencies was directed to 
consult with the other two before exercising 
this authority. In addition, the act provided 
stronger provisions as to reserves of member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System and au- 
thorized the Federal Reserve banks to buy 
and sell in the open market, under direction 
and regulations of the Federal Open Market 
Committee, any obligation which is a direct 
obligation of or is fully guaranteed as to prin- 
cipal and interest by any agency of the 
United States. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board con- 
siders it essential that the standby authority 
conferred on it by the act of September 21, 
1966, not be allowed to lapse. Further, the 
Board believes that continuance of the au- 
thority thus granted to the Federal Reserve 
banks to buy and sell agency obligations 
would be in the public interest. 

We would prefer that there be no time 
limit, and in any event would hope that the 
matter of further extension of the provisions 
or of making them permanent could be pre- 
sented to the Congress before the extension 
expired. However, we regard the provisions 
of the bill as definitely desirable even on the 
basis of a temporary extension, and recom- 
mend that the bill be enacted. 

Informal advice has been received from 
the Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the submission of this report and 
that enactment of the bill would be consist- 
ent with the administration's objectives. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN E. Horne, Chairman. 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE Con- 
PORATION, OFFICE OF THE CHAIR- 
MAN, 
Washington, June 28, 1967. 
Hon, JoHN SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: This refers to your 
request for a report on S. 1956, a bill to ex- 
tend for 2 years the authority for more flexi- 
ble regulation of maximum rates of interest 
or dividends, higher reserve requirements, 
and open market operations in agency issues. 

The act of September 21, 1966 (80 Stat. 
823), among other things, provides a statu- 
tory flexible basis for regulating interest and 
dividend rates which may be paid by insured 
banks and insured savings and loan associa- 
tions on time and savings deposits or shares 
or withdrawable accounts, Additionally, the 
act authorizes the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System to increase reserve 
requirements on time and sayings deposits 
to a maximum of 10 percent and authorizes 
Federal Reserve open market operations in 
Obligations of agencies of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

The act now is effective only during the 
1-year period which began on September 21, 
1966, the date of its enactment; and the pur- 
pose of S. 1956 is to extend this period for 2 
years, so that the act will remain in effect 
until September 21, 1969. 

The actions taken by the three regulatory 
agencies under the authority contained in 
the act of September 21, 1966, served to limit 
further escalation of interest rates paid by 
commercial banks and other financial insti- 
tutions in competition for consumer savings. 
The new authority to regulate rates paid by 
sayings and loan associations as well as by 
banks and the more flexible authority with 
respect to bank rates were valuable tools in 
coping with the then existing problems and, 
if retained, should make prompt and appro- 
priate action in this field more feasible in 
the future. 

We believe, therefore, that the authority 
conferred by the act of September 21, 1966, 
should be continued. In the absence of leg- 
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islation to make the authority permanent, 
we favor the 2-year extension which would 
be provided by the enactment of S. 1956. 
The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report and that enactment of S. 1956 
would be consistent with the administra- 
tion's objectives. 
Sincerely yours, 
K. A. RANDALL, Chairman, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

So the bill (S. 1956) was passed, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 7 
of the Act of September 21, 1966 (80 Stat. 
828) is hereby amended by s “one- 
year” and inserting in lieu thereof “three- 
year”. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


RECESS SUBJECT TO THE CALL OF 
THE CHAIR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate stand 
in recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Thereupon (at 4 o'clock and 55 minutes 
p.m.) the Senate took a recess subject to 
the call of the Chair. 

The Senate reconvened (at 7 o’clock 
and 18 minutes p.m.) when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. 
BARTLETT in the chair.) 


NEEDED: A NATIONWIDE EARTH- 
QUAKE INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING] has asked me to read a state- 
ment which he has prepared. 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR GRUENING READ BY 

SENATOR BYRD OF WEST VIRGINIA 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. WiıLLIams] has taken the leadership 
in an important project—a proposal for 
a national flood insurance program. 

The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, under direction of 
the Congress in the Southeast Hurricane 
Disaster Relief Act of 1965, has com- 
pleted a flood study and has come up 
with a proposed national flood insur- 
ance program. My able colleague from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] has pointed out 
that this proposed legislation has the 
support of the insurance industry and 
State insurance officials. The purpose of 
this bill is twofold. First, to help spread 
some of the cost of flood damage among 
property owners through payment of 
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premiums, and second to attempt to dis- 
courage new construction in areas in 
high flood probability rates. 

My colleague from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT] has suggested that a nationwide 
earthquake insurance program be in- 
cluded in this program. This is a sensible 
proposal. The 1964 Good Friday earth- 
quake devastated many cities and com- 
munities in Alaska. Homes were de- 
stroyed, businesses were ruined. Public 
facilities were made inoperable. More 
than $350 million restorative Federal aid 
dollars were spent to help Alaska rebuild. 

Inclusion of an earthquake insurance 
program in the bill to amend the Federal 
Flood Insurance Act of 1956, to provide 
for a national program of flood insur- 
ance, and for other purposes, would 
make possible a more orderly recovery 
following a natural disaster. The part- 
nership of the Federal Government and 
private industry would facilitate the re- 
cuperation of a stricken area. Few insur- 
ance companies underwrite earthquake 
insurance; and where coverage is avail- 
able, the premiums are so high that the 

ce is prohibitive. I am now mak- 
— a study of earthquake insurance 
costs. 

Private property owners should have 
an opportunity to purchase earthquake 
insurance protection—at a reasonable 
rate—for their possessions. 

I have long supported the concept of 
flood and earthquake insurance pro- 
grams and will continue to do so, and 
commend my colleagues for their 
perseverance. 


AUTHORITY TO RECEIVE MES- 
SAGES AND SIGN DULY EN- 
ROLLED BILLS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
following the adjournment of the Sen- 
ate this evening until noon tomorrow, the 
Secretary of the Senate be permitted to 
receive messages from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and that the Vice Presi- 
dent, the President pro tempore and the 
Acting President pro tempore be author- 
ized to sign duly enrolled bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, if there be no further busi- 
ness to come before the Senate, I move 
in accordance with the order previously 
entered, that the Senate stand in ad- 
journment until 12 o’clock noon tomor- 
row. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o'clock and 20 minutes p.m.) the Senate 

adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
July 18, 1967, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 17, 1967: 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Robert E. Lee, of the District of Columbia, 
to be a member of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for a term of 7 years from 
July 1, 1967 (reappointment). 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Lawrence C. McQuade, of Arizona, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 


U.S. DISTRICT JUDGES 


Richard B. Kellam, of Virginia, to be U.S. 
district judge for the eastern district of Vir- 
ginia to fill a new position created by Public 
Law 89-372, approved March 18, 1966. 

John A. MacKenzie, of Virginia, to be U.S. 
district judge for the eastern district of Vir- 
ginia to fill a new position created by Public 
Law 89-372, approved March 18, 1966. 

Robert R. Merhige, Jr., of Virginia, to be 
U.S. district judge for the eastern district of 
Virginia, vice John D. Butzner, Jr., elevated. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate July 17, 1967: 

SUBVERSIVE Activities CONTROL BOARD 

Simon F. McHugh, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, to be a member of the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring April 9, 1972. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mop, JuLx 17, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 

Finally, my brethren, be strong in the 
Lord and in the power of His might. 
Ephesians 6: 10. 


O Thou whose spirit is truth and whose 
heart is love, we would bring our little 
lives to Thy greatness, our weakness to 
Thy strength, and our ill will to Thy nev- 
er failing good will. As flowers open to 
the sun, as children turn to their par- 
ents in moments of need, so we come lift- 
ing our seeking souls unto Thee praying 
that we may feel about us the power of 
Thy life and the peace of Thy love. 

We pray for our President, our Speak- 
er, and all the Members of this body. 
With pressures which tax their resources 
to the utmost, with duties which demand 
their attention and absorb their time, 
with criticisms which come from minds 
that do not understand, may our people 
begin to think of these men and women 
more and more with sympathetic hearts, 
understanding minds, and supporting 
spirits; and less and less with provincial 
prejudices, fruitless fault finding, and 
carping criticisms. 

So we, the leaders of our people, bow 
before the altar of Thy presence and 
pray for a greatness of spirit, a purity 
of heart, and a will to serve Thee and 
our country with all our being. In the 
Master’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, July 13, 1967, was read and 
approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R. 10509. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 10509) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
and for other purposes,” requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. Hruska, and Mr. 
Youne of North Dakota to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 1320) entitled 
“An act to provide for the acquisition 
of career status by certain temporary 
employees of the Federal Government, 
and for other purposes,” request a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. Monroney, Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. CARLSON, 
and Mr. Fone to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the follow- 
ing title, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested: 

S. 25. An act to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Great Salt Lake National Monu- 
ment, in the State of Utah, and for other 
purposes, 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE SPEAK- 
ER TO DECLARE A RECESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order at any time during this legislative 
day for the Speaker to declare a recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object—and I do 
not intend to object; as a matter of fact, 
I wholeheartedly concur with the unani- 
mous-consent request made by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader—I would like 
to ask the majority leader, if this request 
is granted, it is only for the purpose of 
reconvening the House for the purpose 
of consideration of any legislation con- 
cerned with the railroad situation? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield for the purpose of 
answering his question, the gentleman 
has properly stated the situation. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 
REFORM 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous constant to address the 
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House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to announce my support of H.R. 
4769, a bill to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act so as to make its provi- 
sions applicable to agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly support the 
bill on agricultural employment reform 
introduced by our colleague the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
O'Hara]. I also wish to commend and 
support Secretary of Labor Wirtz for his 
strong stand on this legislation. 

Recent extreme abuses of Texas farm- 
workers who have been attempting to 
organize a union, crystallize the need to 
bring all such U.S. employees working 
on large food and fiber agricultural com- 
plexes under the protective provisions of 
H. R. 4769. 

Many farmworkers in the United 
States today are like disinherited in- 
mates, stranded on an island of poverty, 
surrounded on all sides by an ocean of 
plenty. For 30 years, while other sectors 
of America have made startling progress, 
largely through the pioneering efforts of 
labor unions, farmworkers have been left 
behind—denied such basic rights as so- 
cial security, unemployment insurance, 
workmen’s compensation, minimum 
wage, and membership in unions. 

Farm laborers are currently being paid 
wages as low as 45 cents an hour, while 
many other laborers and tradesmen re- 
ceive tenfold the amount. Who can pos- 
sibly live in human decency at this 
shameful wage? This is the time to set 
right a great wrong and erase the blight 
that has crippled many of our deserving 
citizens for so long. I urge Congress to 
pass H.R. 4769 with dispatch and at the 
earliest possible date. 


UNITED STATES CONTINUES TRAIN- 
ING OF PERSONNEL FROM AN- 
TAGONISTIC NATIONS 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I was pro- 
foundly disturbed by a report in Sun- 
day’s Washington Star that the United 
States has continued to train pilots and 
ground personnel from the Air Forces 
of Saudia Arabia, Jordan, Morocco, and 
the Sudan despite the anti-American 
posture taken by these nations during 
the recent Middle East crisis. The con- 
tinued training of military personnel 
from these countries is a wanton and in- 
excusable disregard of our national se- 
curity. These countries are being sup- 
ported militarily by Russia. Our contin- 
ued training of personnel from these 
countries provides nations antagonistic 
to the United States with access to con- 
fidential military information. Aiding 
and abetting one’s adversaries is fool- 
hardy, irresponsible, and unjustifiable. 
An explanation of this policy by the Sec- 
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retary of Defense must be sought and an 
end to such practices must be secured. 
[From the Washington Star, July 16, 1967] 
USAF TRAINING ARAB AIRMEN, MAJOR 
Con¥FimMs 

San ANTONIO, Tex.—The Air Force Air 
Training Command has confirmed that pilots 
and ground personnel from Arab countries 
are being trained here under the military as- 
sistance program. 

The announcement, first made public in 
an article in Aviation Week magazine, was 
reiterated Friday by Maj. Paul C. Holter, in- 
formation officer with Air Training Command 
at Randolph Air Force Base. 

Under the program, pilots and ground per- 
sonnel from Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Morocco 
and the Sudan are receiving flying and tech- 
nical training at Air Force training installa- 
tions throughout the nation, including Ran- 
dolph and Lackland bases here, and bases in 
Wichita Falls and Amarillo, Tex., and in 
Colorado, and Illinois. 

Holter said no directives or orders have 
been issued to suspend such training, in 
light of recent Middle East hostilities, and 
“business is proceeding as usual,” with train- 
ing in technical fields as well as flying. 


US. POLICY IN AFRICA 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, last week, 54 
of my Republican colleagues sent a letter 
to the President, which I feel pinpoints 
a great deficiency in our foreign policy. 
There seems to be an unexplained re- 
luctance on the part of the administra- 
tion to fill key diplomatic positions in 
Africa. The danger of such a course is 
evident. The Arab-Israel crisis and the 
Congo incident make it both more ap- 
parent and imperative that we maintain 
active diplomatic relations with all the 
recognized nations of the world. 

I would like to commend my colleagues 
for their initiative and to read the letter 
to all Members of this body. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: We would like to 
bring to your attention that there are no 
less than nine United States Ambassadorial 
vacancies in the African countries south of 
the Sahara—and to urge you to nominate 
envoys for these posts at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. 

Recent events in the Congo underscore 
a continuing difficulty in United States for- 
eign policy: Policy is conducted in a crisis 
atmosphere in which we seem always to be 
responding to events rather than antici- 
pating them. In some measure this reflects 
a failure to maintain progressive relations 
with the African States in order to shape the 
future rather than merely to await it. The 
unfortunate tendency to avoid filling Am- 
bassadorial posts when they become vacant 
is a symptom of this policy failure. 

Maintenance of stability in Africa requires 
constant attention at the highest levels of 
United States government, which in turn 
requires high level diplomatic representa- 
tives on the scene. The continuing danger 
in the policies of South Africa, the perils 
inherent in the situation in Rhodesia, the 
hostilities in Nigeria, the reports of activist 
Soviet and Chinese Communist diplomacy in 
Africa, as well as events in the Congo all 
attest to the need. 

The failure of the United States to have 
an Ambassador in the United Arab Republic 
for the ten weeks preceding the recent crisis 
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in the Middle East obviously must have had 
an adverse impact. on the effectiveness of 
U.S. diplomacy. The lesson for U.S. policy. 
in Africa is clear. 

At the present time the United States 
has no Ambassador in Burundi, the Central 
African Republic, Chad, The Gambia, 
Senegal, Sierra Leone, and Togo. Further- 
more, no Ambassador has been appointed to 
either Botswana or Lesotho, the two newly 
independent governments surrounded by the 
territory of the Union of South Africa. (In 
addition, the United States has no Ambas- 
sador in the Republic of the Congo (Brazza- 
ville). This case, however, apparently re- 
flects an intentional policy decision not to 
maintain direct relations with that govern- 
ment.) 

The recent trip of Undersecretary of State 
Katzenbach to Africa was a welcome begin- 
ning to an effort to convince the African 
States of the continuing United States con- 
cern for their security and progress. Any 
good will emanating from that trip might 
be dissipated, however, by a continuing re- 
luctance to fill U.S. Ambassadorial vacancies 
on that continent. 


I include herewith the list of signers 
of the letter to the President: 


Mark Andrews, of North Dakota. 

John Ashbrook, of Ohio. 

James F. Battin, of Montana. 
Alphonzo Bell, of California. 

Edward G. Biester, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 
William S. Broomfield, of Michigan. 
Clarance J. Brown, Jr., of Ohio. 

Garry Brown, of Michigan. 

James T. Broyhill, of North Carolina, 
William T. Cahill, of New Jersey. 

Tim Lee Carter, of Kentucky. 

James C. Cleveland, of New Hampshire. 
William C. Cramer, of Florida. 

Edward J. Derwinski, of Illinois. 
Robert Dole, of Kansas. 

Florence P. Dwyer, of New Jersey. 

Jack Edwards, of Alabama. 

John N. Erlenborn, of Illinois. 

Marvin L. Esch, of Michigan. 

Paul A. Fino, of New York. 

Peter H. B. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey. 
James R. Grover, Jr., of New York. 
Seymour Halpern, of New York. 

James Harvey, of Michigan. 

Frank Horton, of New York. 

Theodore R. Kupferman, of New York. 
Dan Kuykendall, of Tennessee, 
Donald E. Lukens, of Ohio. 

Robert C. McEwen, of New York. 

Clark MacGregor, of Minnesota. 
William S. Mailliard, of California. 
Charles McC. Mathias, Jr., of Maryland. 
Chester Mize, of Kansas. 

F. Bradford Morse, of Massachusetts. 
Charles A. Mosher, of Ohio. 

Alexander Pirnie, of New York. 
Robert Price, of Texas. 

Ogden Reid, of New York. 

Ben Reifel, of South Dakota. 

Richard L. Roudebush, of Indiana. 
Donald Rumsfeld, of Illinois. 

Herman T. Schneebeli, of Pennsylvania. 
Richard S. Schweiker, of Pennsylvania. 
Fred Schwengel, of Iowa. 

Garner E. Shriver, of Kansas. 

Joe Skubitz, of Kansas. 

Robert T. Stafford, of Vermont. 

J. William Stanton, of Ohio. 
William A. Steiger, of Wisconsin. 
Robert Taft, Jr., of Ohio. 

Vernon W. Thomson, of Wisconsin. 
Charles W. Whalen, Jr., of Ohio. 

John W. Wydler, of New York. 

Louis C. Wyman, of New Hampshire. 


SEQUOYAH COUNTY OFFERS MUCH 
TO AMERICAN TOURISTS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 
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Mr. SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
any objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to invite the Members of the 
House of Representatives and their fam- 
ilies to the Annual Fire Dance at the 
Red Bird Smith Stomp Grounds north 
of Vian, Okla., during the first week in 
August. 

The Annual Fire Dance is one of Okla- 
homa’s most colorful Indian festivals 
and has gained national recognition as 
an event the entire family is certain to 
enjoy. 

While in eastern Oklahoma’s scenic 
Sequoyah County, out-of-State visitors 
may also wish to take advantage of the 
recreational facilities offered at Tenkiller 
Lake. Tenkiller is one of the State’s most 
beautiful lakes and enjoys a national 
reputation as an angler’s paradise. 

A trout fishing tournament is planned 
on the Illinois River south of the Ten- 
killer Dam later this summer. The river 
was recently stocked with thousands of 
trout as an added incentive to fishermen. 

On August 10 through 12 the county 
will host the Sequoyah Annual Rodeo 
which has also acquired widespread 
recognition as a favorite with out-of- 
State visitors. 

Oklahoma is rapidly becoming a mecca 
for tourists and a visit to beautiful 
Sequoyah County would certainly prove 
worth while and enjoyable. 


INTERIOR SUBCOMMITTEE LOOKS 
AT MOUNTAIN PARK PROJECT 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
any objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Subcommittee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation of the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, led by Sub- 
comittee Chairman HAROLD JOHNSON, of 
California, has just returned from a field 
hearing and project inspection in Okla- 
homa. 

The subcommittee, at the request of 
our colleague, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, Hon. Tom STEED, was directed by 
Committee Chairman WAYNE ASPINALL 
to hold a public hearing in the city of 
Altus and to take a firsthand look at the 
mountain park project, which was rec- 
ommended to the Congress by Secretary 
of Interior Udall in May of 1966. 

The subcommittee heard testimony 
from both U.S. Senators MIKE MONRO- 
NEY and Frep R. Harris, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, Congressman STEED, 
and Congressman JAMES V. SMITH, and 15 
civic officials and community spokesmen 
in the area. Almost all enthusiastically 
endorsed this fine project, which is ur- 
gently needed to meet the water needs 
of Altus and Snyder and the U.S. air- 
base at Altus. 

The subcommittee, which included the 
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gentleman from Texas, Congressman 
RICHARD WHITE, the gentleman from 
Idaho, Congressman GEORGE HANSEN, 
and myself, in addition to Chairman 
JOHNSON, was highly impressed both by 
the testimony given and by the firsthand 
inspection of the project area. This is a 
project which should receive a high 
priority rating in the Congress. 


McCARTHY RIDICULES ANTIRIOT 
BILL—CALLS ON CONGRESS TO 
ACT ON FIREARMS LEGISLATION 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

Mr. SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
House this week undoubtedly will pass 
an antiriot bill of little value. The Attor- 
ney General said yesterday he has un- 
covered no evidence indicating that riot- 
ing in Newark and elsewhere was 
spawned by an interstate conspiracy. 

What the House undoubtedly will not 
pass this week is legislation that could 
dampen the hot climate of violence 
abroad in the country today and prevent 
some of the bloodshed. I refer to a fire- 
arms control bill. 

The pattern of the riots—whether in 
Newark or Buffalo or Plainfield—is 
clear: guerrilla warfare in the streets 
with snipers sending deadly gunfire from 
roofs and windows above. 

Among the reactions to this appalling 
trend is the stepped up arming of fright- 
ened whites. More and more Negroes and 
whites take advantage of what the New 
York Times yesterday called the Na- 
tion’s insanely lax laws on firearms and 
buy pistols, rifles, shotguns, and other 
weapons. Merchants of death—arms 
manufacturers and importers protected 
by the gun lobby—sell their “long hot 
summer specials” to anyone who will buy 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, how can these people— 
certainly the Americans among them— 
live with themselves? 

As the Times also observed: 

The threat of confrontation between ne- 
groes and whites in the United States today 


is the most serious problem the nation faces, 
more serious even than Vietnam. 


The newspaper called on the Congress, 
the President, and responsible leaders in 
every community to give this problem 
top priority. The Times said: 

The challenge and the need are clear. The 
next few weeks and months may well be 
critical in determining whether or not the 
people of the United States can face up to 
this gravest of their responsibilities or 
whether, bemused by the distractions and 
the violence of the moment, they will con- 
tinue to drift blindly down the road to racial 
catastrophe, 


Measures to create jobs within cities, 
build better housing now and improve 
urban school, and curb the gun traffic— 
these are at the top of a long list which 
shows H.R. 421 near the bottom. 
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PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY TO FILE REPORT 
ON THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE AS- 
SISTANCE ACT OF 1967 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on the 
Judiciary have until midnight tonight to 
file a report on the Criminal Justice 
Assistance Act of 1967. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


THE LAND AND FACILITIES DEVEL- 
OPMENT ADMINISTRATION—DE- 
PARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the newest and most effective agencies 
assisting all communities, large and 
small, in the development of good eco- 
nomical public facilities, particularly 
water and sewer facilities, is the Land 
and Facilities Development Administra- 
tion. This relatively small group of com- 
munity development specialists, ably led 
by Mr. Arthur A. Davis, performs effec- 
tively in many ways dedicated to making 
our communities a better place in which 
to live. 

Mr. Davis—although young in years, 
45—is a thoroughly experienced career 
employee of 20 years’ service. He brings 
to his position as head of the Land and 
Facilities Development Administration a 
rich academic background, an M.S. in 
forestry from Yale, combined with dis- 
tinguished service with the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, the Outdoor Recreation and Review 
Commission, and the open space program 
of HHFA. The fine accomplishments of 
this agency, established in 1966 as a vital 
part of the organization of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, are in large part due to Mr. Davis’ 
quiet, steady leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a distinct pleasure 
to bring to the attention of our col- 
leagues an article entitled HUD's Help- 
ful Hand,” by Mr. Davis, appearing in 
this month’s issue of Nation’s Cities. 
This agency, working closely with the 
Water Pollution Administration of the 
Department of the Interior and local 
governments, will increasingly lead the 
way in the construction of comprehen- 
sively planned water and sewage systems 
upon which the future growth of both 
urban and rural America is greatly de- 
pendent. 

Mr. Davis’ article follows: 

HUD’s HELPFUL HAND 
(By Arthur A. Davis) 

Until recently, Hennepin, Ill., had no sew- 
erage system, Triana, Ala., had no water sys- 
tem and Martinez, Calif., was faced with a 
severe pollution problem. 
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Now, the three communities couldn’t be 
happier. Their mayors tell their story—one 
of major effort and improvement through a 
cooperative venture with the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Through its basic sewer and water facil- 
ities program, HUD has assisted communities 
of all sizes help themselves. Hennepin, Tria- 
na, Martinez are just examples, 

Mayor Frank Biagi of Hennepin says his 
area’s industrial expansion is the “biggest 
thing that ever happened to the area. It 
couldn't have gotten off the ground without 
the grant from HUD.” 

Mayor Clyde Foster states that “the water 
project has given us a new life. We hope we 
can live up to the expectations that you and 
other fellow Americans might have for the 
township of Triana.” 

And Mayor John Costanza of Martinez says 
“the HUD grant is a big help because we were 
desperate for a way to aid the city and its 
citizens.” 

Since April 1966, HUD grants for water and 
sewer facilities have helped 326 localities 
with a total outlay of more than $160 mil- 
lion, These HUD grants make it possible for 
cities, large and small, to attack both urban 
sprawl and decay and make better commu- 
nities. 

HUD’s sewer and water facilities program 
provides up to 50 per cent grants to local 
public bodies and agencies to construct new 
water and sewer projects, or to enlarge or 
improve existing facilities. 

The grants make it possible for localities 
to build much-needed facilities for the sup- 
ply, treatment, and distribution of water, 
and the collection and disposal of waste. 
Additional grant assistance is available to 
pay the cost of relocating persons and or- 
ganizations displaced from land acquired as 
a site for the facilities. 

The chief aim of this highly successful 
HUD program is to help areas whose need 
is most urgent—areas that, even today, have 
no water or sewerage systems. The HUD 
grants serve the very direct and immediate 
purpose of improving the health and living 
standards of the people in these areas. 

Equally important is HUD’s emphasis on 
the development of water and sewer facilities 
as part of comprehensive area planning. With 
such comprehensive planning, communities 
can eliminate waste and unnecessary costs 
which result from unplanned and haphazard 
construction; and avoid duplication of costs 
from having to replace inadequately planned 
facilities at a later date. 

To be eligible, communities must show that 
their projects are part of areawide water and 
sewer planning, and that this is consistent 
with comprehensive planning and program- 
ming for development of the entire area. As 
Charles M. Haar, HUD's Assistant Secretary 
for Metropolitan Development, put it, “No 
community can afford to be an island to 
itself... By coordinating community fa- 
cilities, local governments can make their 
scarce revenue dollars go further.” 

Naturally, with such a popular program, 
applications come in at a rate much greater 
than we are able to fund. In our first year, 
for example, requests for assistance ran 25 
times the money available—$2.5 billion re- 
quested—$100 million budgeted! 

A project rating system was developed and, 
to date, HUD had said “no” to some 1,900 ap- 
plications failing to pass our evaluation. 
Factors taken into consideration are the 
extent to which the proposed project imple- 
ments area-wide comprehensive planning 
and programming, relative urgency of need, 
economies of scale, scope of benefits, con- 
sistency with the intent of the law creating 
the program, and other national objectives. 

Incidentally, Congress is acting favorably 
to President Johnson’s request to increase 
the appropriation for the basic sewer and 
water program to $165 million for the new 
fiscal year beginning July 1. 
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More than 75 per cent of the HUD pro- 
jects under this program have been in com- 
munities under 50,000 population, and 34 
per cent in communities under 10,000. This 
is where the need is most urgent. In fiscal 
1966, the first year of the program, out of 
total grants of $90 million, $58 million went 
to communities under 50,000, and $21 million 
to communities under 10,000 population. 

HUD Secretary Robert C. Weaver states the 
reason for this: the preservation of an eco- 
nomic base can be a life or death question 
to a smaller city.” Secretary Weaver spoke 
about the small town’s problems before Con- 
gress, to the House Committee on Small 
Business, on March 21, 1967. 

He noted that, “when a new major activ- 
ity—industry, highway project, or defense in- 
stallation—comes to a small city, it fre- 
quently creates problems that the smaller 
city is unable to manage. The new schools, 
sewer and water provisions or extensions, 
streets, sidewalks, traffiic equipment—which 
are needed to accommodate the new influx— 
may be entirely beyond the ability of a small 
city to provide. Many of the HUD programs 
are helping small towns with this challenge.” 

Hennepin, Ill., is a good example of a small 
town with big problems that HUD is helping 
solve. Hennepin received a water & sewer 
facilities grant of $319,000 to help build a 
new public sewerage system and to improve 
and expand the village water system. The 
project will be completed by fall 1967 at 
a total cost of $830,000. County Attorney 
Durley Boyle notes that “Without HUD, the 
area would have been in terrible shape. There 
was no sewer system at all, only septic tanks 
that were creating health hazards." 

Why was this grant so important to Henne- 
pin? Mayor Frank Biagi explains: “We 
couldn't have handled Jones & Laughlin 
without it.” Jones & Laughlin is building a 
large new steel mill in Hennepin. With the 
HUD grant, Hennepin will provide Jones & 
Laughlin with a potable water system and a 
sewerage system for the new mill.” When 
J & L is at its peak, Mayor Biagi says, “5,000 
people will be employed there and in steel- 
related industries which we expect J & L's 
presence to bring to the area,” 

Hennepin demonstrates how a region can 
be saved by building a core population area 
with a central attraction. 

Previously, Hennepin had been in a dying 
rural area; the young people were leaving. 
Now the population is expected to grow from 
300 to 2,500 with a total of 8,000 in the sur- 
rounding smalltowns of LaSalle, Peru, Spring 
Valley, Henry, and McMann. 

The town of Triana, Ala., is 148 years 
old, has 250 residents, no running water. 
Residents have had to buy their water at $1 
per barrel from trucks that brought it from 
a well two miles away, and supplement this 
by rain water collected by primitive roof 
drain methods. Mrs. Madge Barnes, who lives 
there, said, “We know we're drinking impure 
water but we can't do anything about it.” 

HUD could and did. A $26,000 water and 
sewer grant and a $44,000 public facility loan 
were awarded to help construct a water sys- 
tem for Triana. When completed, it will be 
one of the nation’s smallest organized water 
systems, but one of the most appreciated. 
Triana has its second Negro mayor, Clyde 
Foster, and an integrated town council. 
Mayor Foster commends HUD for “the ex- 
emplary spirit of cooperation shown.” 

In Martinez, Calif., a $732,000 water & 
sewer facilities grant will help the region 
achieve an economy of scale by consolidating 
area waste disposal and thereby preventing 
water-front pollution. The $1.6-million sewer 
development project will link the sewer fa- 
cilities of Martinez and Contra Costa County. 
Mayor John Costanza says that the project 
will eliminate sewerage discharge to a water- 
front area being developed for recreation, 
business and residential use, reduce operat- 
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ing cost, and increase sewerage service to a 
17,000-acre area. 

Economy of scale is also being demon- 
strated in Vancouver, Wash., where a $795,625 
grant is aiding in the construction of trunk 
sewers. One trunk, the Burnt Bridge Creek 
line, will intercept sewage from a portion of 
the Hazel Dell Sewer District. 

Kinloch, Mo., a Negro community of 6,500 
in the St. Louis metropolitan area, has no 
sewerage system. In January, Kinloch re- 
ceived a $684,900 grant from HUD to build 
one. Ninety-eight percent of the people of 
Kinloch are at poverty level. HUD's Assistant 
Secretary Haar says, “The Kinloch project 
will stimulate economic growth and indus- 
trial development in the city, creating many 
job opportunities. It is also expected to 
generate a considerable number of jobs for 
Kinloch people in related follow-up work.” 

Community enterprise, with help from 
HUD, is producing a significant improvement 
in the quality of American life. Among the 
areas benefiting are Springfield, Mass., with 
a $1.5-million grant for a water development 
project to increase supply to the Lower Pio- 
neer Valley; Mammoth Lake, Calif., where a 
$225,000 grant will help curb pollution of the 
Los Angeles water supply from the northern 
part of the state; Houston with a $1-million 
grant for facilities in an all-Negro section 
which has none; Cedar Lake, Ind., where a 
$974,000 grant will help restore Cedar Lake 
for recreational use. 

HUD wants to help cities to help them- 
selves. Assistant Secretary Haar says, “The 
initiative is still with the local area to de- 
velop its own plan.” Haar emphasizes that 
the Federal Government is not trying to im- 
pose its will, or any master plan, on local 
governments. 

The cities are warming up to what Presi- 
dent Johnson calls “the benefits of creative 
federalism.” HUD is getting fan letters from 
the mayors, but, more important, many 
American communities are becoming better 
places to live, and many Americans are living 
better. 


DUMPING OF JAPANESE WALL TILE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
missioner of Customs advised me yester- 
day that a significant decision has been 
reached following an investigation of 
charges that the Japanese tile industry 
has engaged in widespread dumping of 
wall tile in violation of the Antidumping 
Act. The investigation confirmed that, 
in a majority of transactions examined, 
the Japanese industry, which operates 
as a giant cartel, had indeed been guilty 
of dumping. 

Assurances have now been given by 
the Japanese firms that they will not 
engage in dumping in the future, and 
the investigation has been disposed of 
on the basis of these assurances. For 
the present, the Bureau will continue to 
withhold appraisement of all wall tile 
imported from Japan. 

It is gratifying that the Bureau of Cus- 
toms has succeeded in bringing to a 
halt these widespread dumping activi- 
ties. Both before and during the 18- 
month investigation, the injuries in- 
flicted upon U.S. workers and tile com- 
panies, most of which are small business 
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firms, have been far reaching and 
devastating. I have every confidence 
that the Bureau will continue its vigi- 
lance and that the Japanese firms will be 
held strictly accountable for any future 
violations. 

I have expressed my view to the Com- 
missioner that the responsible Japanese 
firms should not be permitted to benefit 
in any measure from their past wrong- 
doing. It seems to me that any tile 
shipped earlier to the United States at 
dumping prices, which still remains in 
warehouses in this country or otherwise 
in transit should not be permitted to 
enter commercial channels at prices be- 
low levels currently prevailing in the 
Japanese home market. The public inter- 
est clearly requires that dumping in this 
or any other form be stopped without 
exception. 

It would also be my hope that the ap- 
propriate Japanese officials will take 
cognizance of the promises made to the 
Bureau of Customs by Japanese nation- 
als and institute all appropriate steps in 
Japan to assure future compliance with 
the Antidumping Act and other appli- 
cable statutes of the United States. In 
particular, notice should be taken of the 
fact that dumping is not the only im- 
proper activity pursued by Japanese tile 
firms. Indeed, I am advised that the De- 
partment of Justice is currently investi- 
gating other unlawful practices under 
the Sherman Act and that the Tariff 
Commission is examining still further 
distribution methods under section 332 
of the Tariff Act. 

The U.S. tile industry asks only that 
the giant Japanese firms and trading 
cartels compete fairly and obey our laws 
when they come to our market. This con- 
dition has not prevailed in the past. I 
hope that the action of the Bureau of 
Customs will comprise a first step toward 
restoration of normal competitive con- 
ditions. 

The text of the decision follows: 
[Department of the Treasury, Office of the 
Secretary: Antidumping—ATS 643.3(b) ] 
CERAMIC GLAZED WALL TILE FROM JAPAN: 

NOTICE OF INTENT TO DISCONTINUE INVESTI- 

GATION AND TO MAKE DETERMINATION THAT 

No Sates Exist BELOW Fam VALUE 

Information was received on December 9, 
1965, that ceramic glazed wall tile imported 
from Japan was being sold at less than fair 
value within the meaning of the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921, as amended (19 U.S.C. 160 et 
seq.). This information was the subject of 
an “Antidumping Proceeding Notice” which 
Was published pursuant to section 14.6(d), 
Customs Regulations (19 CFR 14.6(d)), in 
the Federal Register of December 30, 1965, 
on page 16272 thereof. 

On July 15, 1966, the Acting Commissioner 
of Customs issued a withholding of appraise- 
ment notice with respect to such merchan- 
dise, which was published in the Federal 
Register dated July 19, 1966. 

Purchase price was found to be lower than 
adjusted home market price in a majority 
of the comparisons made. 

Promptly after the commencement of the 
antidumping investigation, price revisions 
were made which eliminated the likelihood 
of sales below fair value. Assurances were 
given that, regardless of the determination 
ot this case, no future sales to the United 

States will be made at prices which could be 
construed as being at less than fair value 
within the meaning of section 201(a) of the 
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Antidumping Act, 1921, as amended (19 
U.S.C. 160(a)). There appears to be no like- 
lihood of a resumption of prices which pre- 
vailed before such price revision, 

In view of the foregoing it appears that 
there are not, and are not likely to be, sales 
below fair value of ceramic glazed wall tile 
from Japan. 

Unless persuasive evidence or argument to 
the contrary is presented within 30 days, a 
determination will be made that there are 
not, and are not likely to be, sales below 
fair value. 

Any such evidence or argument should 
be addressed to the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, 2100 K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20226, in time to be received by his office not 
later than 30 days from the date of publica- 
tion of this notice in the Federal Register. 

This notice is published pursuant to sec- 
tion 14.7 (b) (9) of the Customs Regulations 
(19 CFR 14.7(b) (9)). 

TRUE Davis, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION VER- 
SUS GOVERNMENT SEIZURE OF 
RAILROADS 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, with regard 
to railroad strike legislation, I find my- 
self on the horns of a dilemma because 
I am opposed both to Government seiz- 
ure and, likewise, to compulsory arbitra- 
tion. Meanwhile, I have been awaiting 
the long-promised recommendation of 
President Johnson for a peaceful means 
of settlement of all nationwide labor dis- 
putes that involve the national interest. 
Meanwhile, too, I have hoped the House- 
Senate conferees would agree on a com- 
promise plan for the railroads, whereby 
any arbitration decision would not be 
final at least without congressional ac- 
tion or without approval by the Presi- 
dent. 

As I see the parliamentary situation 
it boils down to this. The House-Senate 
conference has failed to reach an agree- 
ment. Now, the Senate will probably pass 
a bill and then the House will either ac- 
cept or reject the Senate version. 

This is no way to legislate. It forecloses 
the House working its will. The leader- 
ship has let this issue drift, and now, with 
a strike in effect, we are sitting on a 
time bomb, so to speak, and working un- 
der pressure. 

I, for one, do not intend to lend my 
support to unwise remedial action if I 
can help it. I will wait and see what the 
Senate does later today. But, in so do- 
ing, again I call on the President to make 
good his promise and send Congress his 
long-awaited recommendation for set- 
tlement of all nationwide labor disputes 
effecting the welfare of the entire Nation. 


THE M-16 RIFLE PROCUREMENT 
SCANDAL 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimovs consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 


July 17, 1967 


Mr. SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
United Auto Workers strike against Colt 
Firearms, Hartford, Conn., sole producer 
of the M-16 rifle, today officially began 
cutting into production of this vitally 
needed weapon for American and allied 
forces in South Vietnam. 

Technically, the strike against Colt, 
which began at 12:01 a.m., July 1, is al- 
ready more than 2 weeks old. But the 
union—in an apparent effort to exert 
“strike” pressure without immediately 
threatening the war effort—did not walk 
out until 1 minute after Colt had closed 
down its production line for its annual 
2-week vacation. 

Production of M-16’s, all destined for 
Vietnam, was scheduled to resume to- 
day—but the strike continues. So the war 
effort is now, officially, suffering. 

This latest incident in the troubled 
history of the M-16 strikes me just short 
of incredible. Here we are, in the midst 
of a war in which more than 11,000 
American men have been killed. And yet 
the sole producer of the single, most 
vitally needed weapon for combat—a 
weapon seriously in short supply by al- 
lied forces—is permitted to take a 2-week 
vacation. 

This sad, unconscionable action exem- 
plifies the halfway measures we are us- 
ing to fight this war, the “ho hum,” 
“business-as-usual” attitude still dis- 
played by much of our Government and 
many of our people, despite the sacrifices 
that American and allied troops are mak- 
ing in Vietnam. 

Colt’s contract now calls for minimum 
production of 25,000 rifles a month—al- 
though the Army is now taking every 
M-16 that Colt turns out, which runs up 
to 27,500 a month, 

It is true that Colt was to accumu- 
late a sufficient backlog in prior months 
so that its 2-week vacation would not 
awe the 25,000-a-month delivery 
rate. 

But such a “justification” for this 
2-week vacation in time of war is total- 
ly without merit, for two reasons: 

As I will detail further below, produc- 
tion from Colt’s already overstrained fa- 
cilities has not been and is not now suf- 
ficient to meet all demands by U.S. and 
allied troops in Vietnam—so every 2 
weeks’ worth of production, every one 
of the 10,000 to 12,000 guns that might 
have been produced in that time is badly 
needed. 

More important, the Army has only 
recently started incorporating into 
the M-16 added modifications designed 
to reduce malfunctions in this rapid-fire 
weapon. That includes changing the 
“buffer group” to reduce the rate of fire 
somewhat, and chrome-plating the bore 
to prolong barrel life and reduce trouble- 
causing corrosion. 

The current production of M-16’s, 
then, is hopefully more “jam resistant” 
than the ones now in the field. These, it 
would appear, are the M-16’s we should 
be getting to Vietnam at top speed, possi- 
bly to replace earlier, less reliable models 
now in the hands of combat troops. 
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But what happens instead? The sole 
producer goes on a 2-week vacation. And 
then the union continues to interrupt 
production with a strike. 

That picture appears even less ex- 
cusable against this added background. 

Back in March, when I protested Colt’s 
plans to sell 20,300 of these weapons to 
the neutralist government of Singapore, 
a top Colt official came to my office to 
assure me that the production for Singa- 
pore would not interrupt Colt’s 25,000-a- 
month commitment to the Army. 

During this conversation, the Colt of- 
ficial also revealed that to speed up de- 
livery of the guns to Singapore, Colt was 
planning to forego its usual 2-week sum- 
mer vacation so that entire 2-weeks’ 
production would make possible the Sing- 
apore delivery. 

Later, that plan apparently was dis- 
carded. But instead of devoting that 
badly needed production time to output 
for U.S. and allied troops in Vietnam, 
Colt went on vacation. 

I emphasize that this production was 
badly needed, because it has now been 
documented beyond reasonable doubt 
that the 25,000 to 27,500 guns a month, 
all Colt is capable of turning out, is in- 
adequate to meet the demands of Viet- 
nam, even though the Department of 
Defense does not choose—for face- 
saving reasons—to formally acknowledge 
this fact. 

Anyone who doubts the shortage of 
M-16’s in Vietnam should consider these 
facts: 

Our 75,000-man Marine contingent is 
only now getting the last of its M-—16’s. 
And the Marines did not get the first 
of their M-16’s until March, although 
the decision that they should have the 
weapons was made in early August 1966. 

The hard-fighting, 45,000-man South 
Korean contingent has only just now re- 
ceived the last of the 16,000 M—16’s it has 
been allotted—all that we can spare at 
the moment. 

Rear echelon American troops—which 
are the bulk of our fighting men in 
Vietnam—still do not have the gun, 
despite the fact that in this guerrilla 
war, there is really no rear echelon, and 
every fighting man may find himself 
under attack at any time, in any place— 
and in need of an improved M-16. 

The South Vietnamese, with an Army 
of more than 400,000 men, are now re- 
ceiving some 12,000 M-16’s. 

Secretary of Defense Robert S. Mc- 
Namara’s comments last week, after his 
return from Saigon, spotlight this 
shameful situation. Mr. McNamara said 
that the South Vietnamese were going 
to have to bear a greater proportion of 
the war. Before he left Saigon, earlier 
in the week, he was quoted as saying 
that to utilize better existing forces, more 
South Vietnamese Army units would now 
have to be integrated into combat opera- 
tions. 

This is a laudable, commonsense 
goal—letting the South Vietnamese do 
more of the fighting for their own coun- 
try, as well as handling the vital pacifi- 
cation” program, now the ARVN’s main 
mission. 

But with what good grace can we 
urge more South Vietnamese troops to 
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join American units in combat when all 
that we give them to fight with, for the 
most part, are outmoded World War II, 
M-1 rifies and carbines? 

Out of an Army of more than 400,000 
men, we can give them—so far—only 
12,000 modern rifles. 

And yet Mr. McNamara maintains 
there is no shortage of M-I16's in Viet- 
nam. 

That situation is particularly inexcus- 
able when it is remembered that a de- 
cision was made that the South Viet- 
namese troops should have had the M-16 
as far back as 1963. That fact was only 
recently revealed in a report on the M-16 
by the Senate Armed Services Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee—a real eye-opening 
report that all House Members who feel 
a responsibility for the course of the 
war would do well to read. 

Why is it that we still have only one 
source of production for the M-16? And 
why cannot Colt turn out more weapons 
than the peak of 27,500 a month? 

It was not until June 30 of this year— 
ironically, the same day as the Colt 
strike—that the Army finally bought 
manufacturing rights to the M-16 from 
Colt, for $4.5 million, which will at last 
make possible M-16 production by other 
manufacturers. 

What took so long? The Army has 
never—never—come up with a detailed 
explanation. And Congress, as well as 
the American people, are entitled to have 
that explanation. 

The Army first started procurement 
of the privately developed M-16 in 1963. 
And it did so then, reluctantly, only un- 
der orders from the Department of De- 
fense and the White House, as the Sen- 
ate subcommittee report also reveals. 
The Army’s reluctance to buy the M-16 
was based on its unwillingness to jeop- 
ardize production of the M-14 rifle, 
which went through a long, hectic, uni- 
versally criticized development period be- 
fore volume production finally got un- 
derway in 1960-61. 

So in 1963, when the first 100,000 M- 
16’s were bought, the Army said there 
was no point in going to the added ex- 
pense of acquiring the manufacturing 
rights from Colt because the 100,000 was 
to be a “one-time-only” buy—no more 
of the guns were to be ordered. 

That rationale is debatable. 

But there simply is absolutely no room 
for debate on the Army’s inexcusable 
failure to acquire later those manufac- 
turing rights once high volume procure- 
ment of the M-16 was begun, for our 
forces in Vietnam, in December 1965. 

Why were not the rights acquired then, 
and a second source set up at that time? 

The Army testified before the select 
House Armed Services subcommittee, in- 
vestigating the M-16 procurement, that 
the Pentagon received an “urgent” re- 
quest for M-16’s from Gen. William 
Westmoreland on Decemer 6, 1965, and 
awarded the contract to Colt the next 
day, December 7, 1965. 

Although it was not officially stated, 
the Army appeared to be offering that 
history as an explanation for why there 
purportedly was not time, at that point, 
to negotiate with Colt over manufactur- 
ing rights. 
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But such a proposition, if it is put 
oara by the Army, would be ridicu- 
ous. 

First of all, it is an insult to the intel- 
ligence of Congress to ask us to believe 
that, out of the blue,” a request from 
General Westmoreland was received one 
day, and a letter contract was awarded 
the next. Military procurement on major 
contracts simply does not operate that 
way, as every Member of Congress 
knows. 

Actually, I am told, General West- 
moreland began discussing the advisabil- 
ity of procuring more M-16’s, for use in 
Vietnam, as far back as August of 1965. 
But a final decision on his request was 
blocked for 4 months and the block oc- 
curred at a level higher than the De- 
partment of Defense. 

However, even if this lame excuse of 
insufficient time were to be accepted, as 
a reason for not acquiring the rights and 
setting up a second source in December 
1965, it is no explanation for why that 
action was not taken later. 

That December 1965 contract was for 
100,000 guns, with options for more. By 
December of this year, more than 400,000 
rifles will have been produced under that 
contract. And by next March, when pro- 
duction is scheduled for completion on 
the last of the M-16’s now funded, nearly 
500,000 will have been turned out. 

Why, then, was not that December 1965 
contract held down to the original 100,000 
rifles, and negotiations begun on the ac- 
quisition of manufacturing rights, so that 
a second source could have been set up 
to share in production of the remaining 
hundreds of thousands of weapons? 

No answer has ever been provided to 
that question. Therefore, while the Army 
had three producing sources of the M-14 
rifle in 1961-63, when we were not at war, 
turning out guns by the tens of thousands 
monthly, we continue to have one source 
for the M-16, turning out a mere 25,000 
to 27,500 a month while we are in an ex- 
panding shooting war and faced with an 
insufficient supply of these weapons. 

If that is not a “scandal” in the literal 
sense of the word, I would like to know a 
better definition. 

Furthermore, the Army estimates that 
it will not be ready to take bids to set up 
the second M-16 source until December 
1967 or January 1968, and that first pro- 
duction from that second source will not 
start coming in until 1 year from that 
date—18 months from now. 

Unfortunately, this inexcusable failure 
to set up a second source has had other 
effects in Vietnam. 

The chairman of the House select in- 
vestigating committee—and others as 
well—have raised the possibility that one 
of the contributing factors to the jam- 
ming of M-—16’s experienced by the ma- 
rines shortly after they began using the 
gun was insufficient training on this 
“hot” new gun—a deficiency caused by 
the lack of extra guns available for train- 
ing purposes. 

It has also been suggested that the 
lack of competition fostered an attitude 
of complacency toward the M-16 on the 
part of both the Army and Colt, so that 
the badly needed minor modifications, 
designed to abate the jamming problem, 
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were not initiated until hundreds of 
thousands of the guns had already been 
turned out and put into the hands of 
combat troops. 

Only now are those modifications be- 
ing made. It is almost certain that if 
there had been one or more other 
sources for this rifle, vying for the posi- 
tion of prime supplier, the competition 
to turn out the best possible weapon 
would have led to more, earlier modifi- 
cations. 

As a result, American lives would 
have been saved—just as they would 
have been saved if there had been more 
M-16’s for better training. 

Furthermore, marine combat officers, 
after the famous, bloody battles of Hills 
881 and 861, were quoted as saying that 
without the high firepower from the 
M-16’s, they could not have taken the 
hills 


How many other objectives could they 
have taken quicker, more easily, at less 
cost in lives, if the Marines had had M- 
16’s sooner? 

How many lives might have been saved 
in the South Korean contingent if it had 
received the M-16 sooner—as its com- 
manding general had been begging for 
months? 

How many South Vietnamese troops 
might better survive in the vital, hazard- 
ous pacification program, or in added 
combat assignments, if they were armed 
with M-16’s, to counter the increasing 
flow of Russian-designed automatic 
weapons into the hands of the Vietcong 
and the North Vietnamese? 

These are questions to which the 
American people deserve answers. 

Iam hopeful that either the Pentagon, 
or the House select subcommittee in- 
vestigating the M-16 will provide those 
answers. 


CONGRESS MUST STAND BEHIND 
OUR FIGHTING MEN 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, many in 
this House have—at one time or other— 
stood on a battlefield. 

If we have not been there as com- 
batants, we have at least been there as 
congressional observers. 

We have seen the determination of 
our fighting forces. We have been moved 
at their morale. We have been proud of 
their bravery. 

If there is any message we have 
brought to our men at war, it has always 
been that as Congressmen we would see 
that they got every last measure of sup- 
port that they require. 

Well, today is a day we must deliver 
on that promise. 

This rail strike—whatever be its origin, 
or however tangled be its issues—simply 
must come to an end. 

And it must come to an end now. 

It must come to an end now because 
it is choking, disrupting, and simply shut- 
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ting down our supply lines to the battle- 
field in Vietnam. 

Let no one in this House be in any 
doubt about that. 

Rolling stock is lying idle, crammed 
with war materiel. 

Ammunition, tanks, armored personnel 
carriers—even Polaris missiles—to say 
nothing of thousands upon thousands of 
other items, are stranded at countless 
yards around the Nation, unable to pro- 
ceed to the ships that are waiting for 
them. 

Let us not waste precious time arguing 
here who is to blame for this situation. 

We must share the blame if we do not 
end the situation. 

The American people want leadership. 
The American people want decision. The 
American people want action. We must 
fulfill our responsibility. 

Moreover, we have a commitment to 
our fighting forces. That commitment 
comes first. They are risking their lives 
for this Nation. 

Let us reflect that we are risking their 
lives if we do not take action to end this 
strike—and to end it today. 


THE RAILROAD LABOR DISPUTE 


Mr. STAGGERS submitted a confer- 
ence report and statement on the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 81) to provide for 
the settlement of the labor dispute be- 
tween certain carriers by railroad and 
certain of their employees. 


THE NECESSITY FOR A REAP- 
PRAISAL OF OUR POLICIES IN THE 
FIGHTING IN VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. SIKES] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter 
on the necessity for a reappraisal of our 
policies in the fighting in Vietnam. 

Mr. SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the tortuous 
progress of the war in Vietnam has cre- 
ated misgivings at home, even among 
vigorous supporters of the administra- 
tion’s war effort. The high casualty lists 
and the apparent standoff in the fighting 
in recent weeks require a reappraisal of 
our policies. 

To me, there is clearly no choice but to 
win. However, our forces are following 
prescribed ground rules which limit their 
effectiveness. Presumably, any changes 
in strategy must follow these same 
ground rules. Even so, it appears to me 
that there are areas where improvements 
can be made. First is a more effective 
utilization of South Vietnamese forces to 
lessen the pressure on American forces. 
Next is securing and pacifying the pro- 
ductive coastal and delta regions which 
still are in Vietcong hands. Third is to 
stop fighting over the same ground time 
after time, particularly in mountainous 
or nonproductive areas which have little 
importance on the outcome of the war. 
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Fourth is to place greater stress upon the 
development and use of new weapons 
which help to offset enemy numbers. 

The fighting now in progress is bring- 
ing us closer and closer to pitting man 
against man in jungle warfare, with 
Americans doing most of the fighting for 
the allied side. This is the type of war 
which can go on for years with an insa- 
tiable appetite for men, materiel, and 
money. The American public will not put 
up with this kind of war through an- 
other election. 

U.S. military strategists have warned 
time and time again against involvement 
in a land war in Asia. The frightening 
aspects of a war of attrition in jungle 
terrain against unlimited manpower, 
halfway around the world, make the rea- 
sons obvious. 

The difficulties which we have en- 
countered in overcoming Communist 
guerrillas and the forces of small, unim- 
portant North Vietnam makes one shud- 
der to think what a bigger war in the 
area, involving other powers, would be 
like. The administration has carefully 
sought to avoid such a major war. And, 
as a result, has been criticized for its 
caution. 

In the main, the North Vietnamese are 
operating north of Saigon and south of 
the DMZ, while the fighting around Sai- 
gon and in the Mekong Delta is princi- 
pally by the Vietcong. The coastal and 
delta regions are where the bulk of the 
South Vietnamese population lives. There 
the Vietcong infrastructure is elaborate, 
complete, and complex. They have been 
working to gain control of the country- 
side for 20 years. It takes time to root 
out that type of influence. Resupply for 
the guerrillas is no problem. They are 
able to harvest a substantial part of 
each rice crop, and this they share with 
the North Vietnamese. This territory 
must be taken and held. 

The increased number of casualties in 
recent weeks in the areas south of the 
DMZ point to enemy buildup and ready 
availability of heavy infantry weapons— 
flame throwers, rocket launchers, and a 
new antitank gun. The North Vietnam- 
ese regular forces there are first-class 
troops and they have been fully equipped 
with modern Russian and Chinese weap- 
ons. Supply routes there are short. As 
a result, the marines are hard pressed 
to hold their own. Army forces previous- 
ly assigned to the Mekong Delta have 
been rushed northward to offset the 
growing threat from Communist forces 
moving across the DMZ. The fighting is 
some of the heaviest of the war and the 
overall picture is far from clear. 

Secretary McNamara has stated there 
is no stalemate in Vietnam. Possibly it 
could be described more accurately as 
a standoff. Neither situation is accept- 
able. A way must be found to regain the 
initiative and to reduce the casualty lists. 
A number of possibilities are apparent. 
A landing’ behind the DMZ could lead 
to the destruction of a substantial part 
of the North Vietnamese regular forces 
and block the entrances to the Ho Chi 
Minh trial. This, however, has been ruled 
out because of the possibility of bring- 
ing Red China into the conflict. A bar- 
rier of cleared ground with fortifica- 
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tions along the DMZ itself has been sug- 
gested, It would be very costly, construc- 
tion would be long drawn out, and it still 
would not deny the use of neutral Laos 
as an avenue of supply and reinforce- 
ment. There does not seem to be any 
shorteut to victory. 

If we are to carry on the type of fight- 
ing we now are doing in the hope that 
Hanoi will recognize the futility of pro- 
longing the war, there must be a better 
utilization of forces and a clearer defini- 
tion of objectives. North Vietnam ob- 
viously is being hurt and hurt badly. 
Pressure should be maintained and in- 
tensified through bombing. But in South 
Vietnam, new policies may be in order. 

It is inescapable that we are fighting 
over the same ground too many times. 
Too many lives are lost in capturing the 
same terrain time and again only to 
give up as soon as the operation is con- 
cluded, This is indicative of stalemate 
and we cannot afford stalemate. If the 
ground is worth fighting for, it is worth 
holding. If we do not have the man- 
power to hold it, we should not fight for 
it until we or our allies have the strength 
to stay. 

It is difficult to conceive that a situ- 
ation exists where we have insufficient 
forces to hold territory which is of value 
to the allied cause. We have nearly a 
half million of our own forces in Viet- 
nam. The number of South Vietnamese 
forces is even greater. There are nearly 
50,000 Korean forces and a scattering of 
other nationals. The fact that we are 
not holding hard-won territory can be 
indicative of a lack of effectiveness in 
the utilization of forces. It appears in- 
escapable that this is true of the situa- 
tion with many of the ARVN forces. De- 
spite a vigorous U.S. effort to train and 
equip effective ARVN forces, they have 
not responded in an effective way. In 
many areas they have failed to serve 
capably even as pacification forces. 

The South Vietnamese are of the same 
blood lines as the North Vietnamese. Yet 
the fighting qualities of the North Viet- 
namese are superb. The Vietcong are also 
effective. This means that something is 
wrong with either the training methods 
or with the leadership of the ARVN 
forces. More and more the U.S. forces 
are having to fight the war for the Viet- 
namese. We must find a way to more 
effectively utilize the services of the 600,- 
000 trained and equipped South Viet- 
namese. It has been suggested that this 
be done through placing ARVN units in 
the line side by side with American units 
as was done with great success in the 
Korean war. 

Secretary McNamara has called for 
more efficient use of existing forces in 
South Vietnam. This, I assume, is to be 
construed as recognition of the fact that 
the fighting has fallen more and more 
on American shoulders. Full and efficient 
utilization of South Vietnamese forces 
might well eliminate the necessity for 
additional American units. 

Increasing numbers of Soviet manu- 
factured surface-to-air weapons and the 
increasing effectiveness of antiaircraft 
weapons in Communist hands indicate a 
need for changed tactics in attacks on 
North Vietnamese targets. Losses of U.S. 
pilots and aircraft are mounting. 
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Witnesses at Appropriations Commit- 
tee hearings have stated there is a need 
for more naval gunfire support. This is 
obtainable. We have in inventory the 
Pershing missile which is now deployed 
in Germany. When equipped with con- 
ventional warheads, the weapon may 
have a useful capability in Vietnam. A 
new surface-to-surface weapon, the 
Lance missile, is soon to be in inventory. 
Substitution of these and other weapons 
would bring many North Vietnamese tar- 
gets within range of attack without un- 
necessary risk of pilots and planes. Other 
weapons are being tested which are de- 
signed to help offset enemy numbers. 
There has not been enough emphasis on 
the development and use of this type of 
capability. 

Winning territory is very essential. 
There is no other way to fully deny the 
enemy a base of operations. But winning 
territory is only half the battle. The job 
of pacification obviously is not proceed- 
ing satisfactorily. In Vietnam it has been 
found necessary to take the job of paci- 
fication out of civilian hands and entrust 
it to the military. We must look forward 
to the time when U.S. forces can be with- 
drawn from South Vietnam or at least 
greatly reduced in numbers. When that 
time comes, the fighting and the deaths 
will all have been in vain unless the peo- 
ple themselves want a democratic form 
of government. The importance of rally- 
ing the people themselves to the Govern- 
ment’s side has been subordinated to the 
effort to defeat the Communist forces, 
and this is understandable. However, the 
bulk of the populace is under the con- 
trol of Government forces. By whatever 
means is necessary, the work of pacifica- 
tion should be proceeding full-scale in 
those areas which are under Government 
control. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Pursuant to the order heretofore 
granted, the Chair declares the House in 
recess, subject to the call of the Chair, 
and the bells will be rung 15 minutes be- 
fore the House reconvenes. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 16 min- 
utes p.m.), the House stood in recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 5 
o’clock p.m. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the House to the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 81) entitled 
“Joint resolution to provide for the set- 
tlement of the labor dispute between cer- 
tain carriers by railroad and certain of 
their employees.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
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81) entitled “Joint resolution to provide 
for the settlement of the labor dispute 
between certain carriers by railroad and 
certain of their employees,” with amend- 
ments in which concurrence of the House 
is requested. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 169] 


Anderson, Fino O'Hara, Mich 
Ford, O'Konski 
Ayres William D. Passman 
Bell Gallagher Pucinski 
Brinkley Gardner Rarick 
Burton, Calif. Gray Resnick 
Burton, Utah Hal Robison 
Carey Hansen, Idaho 
Cederberg Roudebush 
ler Hébert ybal 
Clausen, Hungate St Germain 
Don H. King, Calif. St. Onge 
Cleveland Kupferman Scheuer 
Conte McClure Steed 
Cowger McEwen Taft 
Cramer Miller, Calif. Whalley 
Daddario Minish Whitener 
Davis, Wis. Moore Williams, Miss 
Denney Morgan Zion 
Edwards, Calif. Morris, N. Mex. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 376 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
se ie under the call were dispensed 
with, 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
RELATIVE TO THE RAILROAD 
SHOP CRAFT DISPUTE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
President of the United States: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 17, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I am sending this 
letter to you in response to your request 
for a review of the meeting we had yes- 
terday and the current rail strike situa- 
tion. 

In the early hours of Sunday morning, 
the threat of a railroad strike became a 
grim reality. Affecting first the West and 
Midwest, the strike has now spread 
throughout the entire country, snarling 
our lines of commerce and leaving chaos 
and confusion in its wake. 

By noon today, the Secretary of Trans- 
portation informs me that 80 to 90 per- 
cent of the Nation’s rail lines will be 
down. By tonight, the stoppage will be 
total and rail paralysis will be complete. 

As this crisis unfolded, the Secretaries 
of Defense, Transportation, and Labor, 
the Attorney General and I met yester- 
day afternoon with the bipartisan con- 
gressional leadership and the chairman 
and ranking majority and minority 
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members of the appropriate congres- 
sional committees. We discussed the ac- 
tion that must be taken to end the ruin- 
ous strike and to resolve finally the un- 
derlying dispute. 

The consequences of the day-old 
strike—the first nationwide railroad 
strike in over 20 years and only the sec- 
ond in the last 45 years—are already be- 
coming clear to every American: 

This morning, hundreds of thousands 
of commuters found it difficult or impos- 
sible to get to their jobs. 

Four hundred thousand carloads of 
freight have already been stranded. 

Shipments of fresh vegetables, meats, 
and other perishable foods have already 
been halted. 

Mail deliveries of packages and par- 
cels, magazines, and newspapers, have 
already been embargoed by the Post 
Office. 

Secretary McNamara has reported the 
strike is having “an immediate impact 
on the movement of ammunition and 
heavy equipment to ports of embarka- 
tion for Vietnam. Ammunition cars—a 
thousand each week—must move with- 
out interruption to support our fighting 
men in Vietnam.” 

Every minute and every hour the 
strike continues will create ever-increas- 
ing damage to our economic well-being 
and America’s national security. 

The Nation has been more than 
patient. 

The dispute is more than a year old. 
The parties have attempted unsuccess- 
fully to reach agreement among them- 
selves. Three labor boards have worked 
diligently and skillfully with the parties: 

The National Mediation Board, chaired 
by Francis O’Neill, the most experienced 
member of the Board. 

A Railway Labor Act Emergency 
Board headed by David Ginsburg, a dis- 
tinguished Washington attorney, with 
Frank Duggan, professor of law at 
Georgetown University, and John W. 
McConnell, president of the University 
of New Hampshire, as members. 

The Special Panel appointed by the 
President, chaired by Judge Charles 
Fahy, with Dr. John Dunlop of Harvard 
and Dr. George Taylor of the University 
of Pennsylvania as members. 

Despite the efforts of these three 
Boards, the parties to this dispute have 
been unable to come to an agreement. In 
each case, the union rejected the recom- 
mendations of the Board. 

During the current round of railroad 
contract negotiation, over 500,000 union 
members—some 80 percent of the indus- 
try—have settled their differences with 
management through the processes of 
free collective bargaining. What then 
can we say of this shop craft dispute? 

We are witnessing, in this strike, a 
complete breakdown of private respon- 
sibility. 

No man and no institution can stand 
above the American people and our men 
in uniform defending our country 
around the world. 

There comes a time when the public in- 
terest must be paramount over private 
interests. That time is now. 

On April 10, with all the legal ma- 
chinery available to a President ex- 
hausted and with a nationwide strike im- 
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minent, I asked the Congress to extend 
the no-strike period in this case for 20 
more days to keep the parties talking in 
the hope that a solution could be found 
and a disastrous strike avoided. 

On April 28, I again asked the Con- 
gress to extend the no-strike period, this 
time for 47 more days, while the parties 
searched for a solution. 

Congress promptly and favorably re- 
sponded to both of these requests. 

On May 4, after three Boards had 
worked with the parties and after almost 
a year of negotiation, I submitted a rec- 
ommendation to the Congress to resolve 
this protracted dispute fairly and finally. 
That was 75 days ago. This recommen- 
dation was shaped by the most experi- 
enced and skilled labor advisers avail- 
able to a President. We were all deter- 
mined to treat labor and management 
fairly. The recommendation was drawn 
from the procedures and experience of 
the War Labor Board which settled hun- 
dreds of labor disputes. It was designed 
to provide a just settlement for the work- 
ingman and for the railroads, based on 
the record made by the parties them- 
selves. 

The Senate accepted the administra- 
tion’s proposal, by a vote of 70 to 15, 
while the House struck from its bill that 
portion which would insure a final reso- 
lution to the dispute. 

This case has moved slowly through 
summer and fall, winter and spring—and 
still another summer—while the parties 
unsuccessfully tried to reach final agree- 
ment. Now the Nation is gripped by a 
crippling strike, but the parties are no 
closer to a solution than they were over 
a year ago. 

Simply extending the no-strike period 
is a prescription without a cure. It will 
only postpone the day of settlement—al- 
ready postponed for more than a year— 
for in 90 days the Nation and its fighting 
men will be faced again with the prospect 
of another crippling strike. 

The parties to this dispute have tried 
to reach agreement and failed. Boards 
and Panels have tried and failed. Con- 
gressional chairmen and Members of 
the Congress, the Secretary of Labor and 
many other public officials have tried and 
failed. We are faced with a national 
crisis. The public interest must take 
precedence over private interests, The 
power to act now rests with the Con- 
gress. 

As a prominent legislator commented 
yesterday We have had a year of talk. 
It is time for action.” I believe the 
American people share that view. 

I therefore appeal to you to act swiftly 
on the proposal overwhelmingly passed 
by the Senate because of the urgent need 
to end the work stoppage and to resolve 
finally the dispute in the interests of 
the security, health and safety of 
America. 

I assure you if the Congress will 
promptly and finally act, I will immedi- 
ately appoint a blue ribbon board—with 
understanding of both labor and man- 
agement, but subservient to neither and 
I feel confident this dispute can be re- 
solved with dispatch and with justice 
to all. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
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CONFERENCE REPORT ON SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 81—PROVID- 
ING FOR SETTLEMENT OF RAIL- 
ROAD LABOR DISPUTE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
FRIEDEL]. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the Senate 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 81) to provide 
for the settlement of the labor dispute 
between certain carriers by railroad and 
certain of their employees, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER., The Clerk will read 
the conference report. 


The Clerk read the conference report. 


The conference report and statement 
follow: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No. 485) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the joint reso- 
lution (S.J. Res. 81) to provide for the settle- 
ment of the labor dispute between certain 
carriers by railroad and certain of their em- 
ployees, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have been unable to agree, 


HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, 
JOHN D. DINGELL, 
J. J. PICKLE, 
DANIEL J. RONAN, 
BROCK ADAMS, 
WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
SAMUEL L. DEVINE, 
GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
DAN KUYDENDALL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
WAYNE MORSE, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
CLAIBORNE PELL, 
GAYLORD NELSON, 
ROBERT KENNEDY, 


WINSTON PROUTY, 

PAUL FANNIN, 

ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the joint resolution (S.J, Res. 81) 
to provide for the settlement of the labor 
dispute between vertain carriers by railroad 
and certain of their employees, report that 
the conferees have been unable to agree. 


HARLEY O. STaccers, 
SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, 
JOHN D. DINGELL, 
J. J. PICKLE, 
DANIEL J. RONAN, 
BROCK ADAMS, 
WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
SAMUEL L. DEVINE, 
GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
DAN KUYKENDALL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before 
the House the Senate amendments to the 
House amendment to Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 81 which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

July 17, 1967. 

Resolved, That the Senate agree to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives 
to the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 81) en- 
titled “Joint resolution to provide for the 
settlement of the labor dispute between cer- 
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tain carriers by railroad and certain of their 
employees”, with amendments as follows: 

On page 3, after line 7, of the House en- 

amendment, insert: 

“Sec. 5. (a) If agreement has not been 
reached by the parties upon the expiration of 
the period specified in section 6, the deter- 
mination of the Special Board shall take ef- 
fect and shall continue in effect until the 
parties reach agreement or, if agreement is 
not reached, until such time, not to exceed 
two years from January 1, 1967, as the Board 
shall determine to be appropriate. The 
Board's determination shall have the same 
effect (including the preclusion of resort to 
either strike or lockout) as though arrived 
at by agreement of the parties under the 
Railway Labor Act (45 U.S.C. 151 et seq.). 

() In the event of disagreement as to the 
meaning of any part or all of a determina- 
tion by the Special Board, or as to the terms 
of the detailed agreements or arrangements 
necessary to give effect thereto, any party 
may within the effective period of the deter- 
mination apply to the Board for clarifica- 
tion of its determination, whereupon the 
Board shall reconvene and shall promplty 
issue a further determination with respect to 
the matters raised by any application for 
clarification. Such further determination 
may, in the discretion of the Board, be made 
with or without a further hearing. 

“(c) The United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia shall have exclusive 
jurisdistion of all suits concerning the de- 
termination of the Special Board.” 

On page 3, line 8, of the House engrossed 
amendment, strike out 5.“ and insert: “6.”. 

On page 3, line 10, of the House engrossed 
amendment, after “hereby” insert: “rein- 
stated and”, 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. FRIEDEL 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FRIEDEL moves to concur in the Sen- 
ate amendments to the House amendment, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Maryland is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Maryland yield to the gentleman 
from Florida for the purpose of making 
a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
time required for making the parlia- 
mentary inquiry come out of our time? 

The SPEAKER. It will. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I have already yielded 
all my time. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I will ask 
my parliamentary inquiry on my own 
time. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Maryland is recognized. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, on June 
15 when the House considered, and 
passed, House Joint Resolution 559 I 
stated before this body that I was voting 
for this measure reluctantly because I 
have always felt that labor disputes 
should be resolved by the process of free 
collective bargaining. I repeat that state- 
ment today. 

When I managed this resolution I also 
stated that we have to face facts, and 
the fact is that in this dispute free col- 
lective bargaining has failed. The com- 
bined strike and lockout of the railroad 
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shop craft unions has resulted in a tie- 
up of essential service which will have 
drastic effects throughout the country. 
We cannot permit this strike to continue 
because it will adversely affect our efforts 
in Vietnam by slowing down the delivery 
of materials required by 500,000 Ameri- 
can servicemen. 

A railroad strike also affects every per- 
son in this country. Three-quarters of a 
million rail commuters in New York, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia alone must 
try to find other means of getting to 
work. Shipments of perishable food to 
many cities has been stopped and actual 
food shortages will soon occur. The coal 
mining industry, with 140,000 workers, 
must stop operations and many other in- 
dustries will soon have to close down. 
Thousands of workers who are not in- 
volved in this dispute will be laid off 
from work. 

As one of the House conferees on this 
legislation, I offered an amendment pro- 
viding that the first 30-day extension 
be devoted to intensive mediation efforts 
by a special five-man Presidential Panel, 
the next 30 days be used for public hear- 
ings and findings by the Panel, and the 
next 10 days to allow the two sides to 
consider the recommendations of the 
Board and advise Congress of their de- 
cision. This would have allowed Con- 
gress 20 days in which to pass legisla- 
tion, if necessary, to avert a strike. My 
amendment was accepted by the House 
conferees but the Senate conferees 
would not accept this solution. Both sides 
might have accepted the findings of a 
Presidential Panel and we would not now 
be faced with the problem of voting for 
so-called compulsory arbitration. 

Now that a national emergency exists, 
we have no choice but to do what is best 
for the welfare of the public and the 
economy. We simply cannot afford to let 
the present combined strike and lockout 
continue. I regret that labor and man- 
agement have not been able to reach 
agreement through free collective bar- 
gaining. Now, I feel that we have no al- 
ternative but to pass this resolution in 
the best interest of all our citizens. 
Therefore, I am reluctantly supporting 
the Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
consumed 4 minutes. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Apams]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Washington is recognized. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman for the pur- 
pose of debate. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, may I in- 
quire of the gentleman controlling the 
time whether I may also make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that if the gentleman wants to make a 
parliamentary inquiry, it is within his 
time. A parliamentary inquiry will take 
up the time of the gentleman. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
be sure the terms of debate are clear, so 
I make this parliamentary inquiry. Is it 
not true that the time of the debate will 
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be 1 hour, and at the end of that period 
of time there will be no motion to close 
debate or no motion for the previous 
question that would open the bill for 
debate but instead the vote to allow 
amendment will occur on the motion to 
concur? 

The second question is, if the motion 
to concur is voted down, then a proposal 
or a vote may occur upon either the orig- 
inal House version or an amended House 
version? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that at the end of conclusion of an hour 
or such period of debate within an hour, 
if a lesser time is taken, the previous 
question would be made and ordered. If 
the motion to concur is not accepted, 
then any germane amendment would be 
in order to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. ADAMS. I thank the Speaker. 

Gentleman and ladies, my colleagues, 
I do not propose to make any recrimina- 
tion. I simply propose on behalf of the 
conferees to report very briefly what 
happened in the conference and to ac- 
cept any questions any Members may 
have about it, and thereafter to resume 
my seat and to answer later any further 
inquiries. 

I would state, first, the two body’s ver- 
sions were stated and then both were 
presented to the other side of the confer- 
ence. The conferees both rejected the 
other body’s proposal. Second, I would 
state that both proposals will stop the 
strike this afternoon. There will be no 
proposal offered by anybody—whether 
the first one is voted or the second one 
is voted—that would allow the strike to 
continue. Third, the proposal that is be- 
fore us now is the original Senate pro- 
posal—in other words, it puts section 5 
back into the bill. If it is voted upon, 
then we will have what has been termed 
compulsory arbitration. 

The House version has never been pre- 
sented to the Senate. The Senate vote 
today occurred upon the original Senate 
version, and it also occurred upon the 
so-called Javits amendment. I will briefly 
outline those. 

The House version has never been ac- 
cepted or rejected by the Senate. We 
could not in the parliamentary situation 
get it presented to them, because the 
conferees on the Senate side would never 
accept the House proposal. 

The proposals are: 

First. That there would be a 30-day 
hearing, a 30-day Board, and for 30 days 
Congress would have the right to put 
into effect whatever they wanted after 
the Board reported. 

Second. 30-day hearings, 30-day 
Board, and 30 days thereafter in which 
either House could propose the legisla- 
tion to go into effect, using the Reor- 
ganization Act proceedings, so there 
would be a special motion immediately 
coming before each body to be passed 
if the parties did not accept the Board 
determination. 

Third. The next proposal was 30 days, 
30 days, and during the last 30 days there 
would be the right of both Houses to 
veto the proposal of the Board. 

Members will notice that in all of these 
proposals there is finality, but the finality 
does not occur at the point of the Board's 
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determination. It would occur only after 
another action by Congress. 

The next proposal was made by the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL] 
which was to reduce the time to 20 days 
before the Board on hearings, 10 days for 
the parties to accept or reject, and 20 
days thereafter for Congress to act. Fol- 
lowing that, it was proposed there be 20 
days for hearings, 10 days for acceptance 
or rejection by the parties, and 20 days 
in which Congress could pass a specific 
bill to put in effect the Board's determi- 
nation by using the Reorganization Act 
proceedings. 

I would point out the reorganization 
proceedings are those which provide any 
Member can move the matter as a matter 
of high privilege and it comes immedi- 
ately before each body under rules of 
limited debate which provide for im- 
mediate action. 

Many suggestions were proposed and 
presented by the House conferees. We 
made one after another after another. 

The next proposal was that at the end 
of 30 days the Board would meet, there 
would be 30 days of Board hearings, and 
the Board would make a determination. 
At the end of the 90-day period the 
President would have the option, on the 
91st day, if the parties had not accepted 
the Board’s determination, either to put 
the Board’s determination into effect, or 
to seize, or to do both or to do neither. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Washington has expired. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. ADAMS. The final proposal which 
was made was that at the end of 20 days 
of hearings, with 10 days to accept or 
reject, the two parties would have the 
right to accept arbitration that would be 
binding, but they would have to volun- 
tarily accept arbitration. 

The final proposal that was left on the 
table was 20 days of hearings, with 10 
days to accept or reject, the right to also 
accept arbitration and then if none of 
these things occurred in the final 20 days, 
the Congress could put into effect the 
Board’s determination, using the Re- 
organization Act proceedings. 

The conference then broke up on a 
motion to disagree. 

In the Senate today there was pre- 
sented first a vote on the proposal of 
the two Houses having a veto of the 
Board’s determination. 

The next version presented was to re- 
instate the original Senate version, which 
is to put section 5 back into the bill. 

That is what is now before the House. 

None of the House proposals that were 
made in the conference appeared before 
the Senate. 

I nave nothing further to say on these 
proposals. I hope I have explained them. 
I will do my best to answer any ques- 
tions any Member may have. I hope, for 
the members of the conference, I have 
legitimately presented their position. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Does the 
gentleman now in the well share my feel- 
ing that we are approaching this matter 
today on a somewhat unusual basis? 
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I wonder, considering the fact that it 
was reported that no less than 25 votes 
were taken in the conference committee, 
why it was the conference committee or 
the House conferees never came back and 
reported that fact to the House, so that 
we would have an opportunity to vote on 
a motion to instruct the conferees. I make 
that point because I was in the other 
body today and I heard the point that 
was made that no rollcall was ever had in 
the House. Because we failed to stand up 
and be recorded on the House proposition 
it was felt that we did not mean what we 
said. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Washington has expired. 

Mr. ADAMS. I would answer the gen- 
tleman if I had time. I hope I will have 
an opportunity later. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve we are now at a point where a de- 
cision has to be made yes or no. I be- 
lieve there are legitimate and powerful 
reasons for arriving at a decision, not a 
debate, but a decision. 

Sixty percent of the rails were not in 
operation yesterday. 

Eighty percent of the rails are not in 
operation today. 

It is my understanding that by this 
time tomorrow 100 percent of the rails 
will not be in operation. 

What is the effect? I tried to examine 
it for the largest city in my own district. 
I do not know whether other Members 
have done so or not. 

I find that in 48 hours—there will be 
8,000 people unemployed as a result, and 
by 96 hours there will be 16,000 people in 
my largest city, with barely 100,000 peo- 
ple. The 16,000, will include those in sev- 
eral counties surrounding, who happen to 
work in my largest city. This means that 
for all practical purposes a very sub- 
stantial number of people in four out of 
11 counties in my district will not be 
employed. 

In another 72 hours this means that 
all things that are hauled by rail will 
stop. I doubt if there are many Members 
in this House who do not have substantial 
factories in their own districts which do 
not haul by rail. The result of it is that 
you are going to have proportionately, I 
think, the same number of people un- 
employed in the district which it is your 
honor to represent that I have in the dis- 
trict which it is my honor to represent. 

Mr. Speaker, this is only one aspect 
of it. This is the economic aspect of it. 

However, Mr. Speaker, let us go to the 
second factor and I believe, certainly, 
even more important than that is what 
will happen in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Defense told us yesterday 
at the White House that there are 1,000 
carloads of ammunition involved. He said 
not 1,000 carloads of all types of heavy 
equipment destined for Vietnam, but 
1,000 carloads of ammunition going to 
Vietnam every day. 

Mr. Speaker, this means that as of this 
moment there are or there will be this 
number of carloads of ammunition origi- 
nating on the east coast, on the west 
coast or on the south coast destined for 
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points in Vietnam or, whatever it may 
be, which are being delayed. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that 
we are in the situation where if this lapse 
of transportation continues for just one 
more day, it will mean 3,000 carloads of 
ammunition which will not be shipped 
and which will not be on the move to 
Vietnam. 

Now, there is a second factor which I 
feel the Secretary of Defense raised at 
the White House conference yesterday, 
and that is the psychological factor. 

Mr. Speaker, never before in the his- 
tory of this country have there been men 
with such high morale as those Amer- 
icans which we now have serving in Viet- 
nam. Never before in any war has the 
morale been higher. And, based upon the 
independent reports that I can obtain 
from the Committee on Armed Services, 
I feel confident that this is true. 

As the Secretary so ably put it, it is 
impossible to explain to a fighting man 
who is taking a chance of either being 
seriously wounded or of losing his life, 
that we back in these United States 
should be so irresponsible as to keep or 
prevent ammunition from reaching him. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not only the fact that 
that 1,000 carloads of supplies is not go- 
ing to reach him each day, but it is the 
fact of its psychological impact upon the 
individual soldier and upon the situation 
and upon all of our people in the fighting 
lines in Vietnam and their inability to 
understand what we are doing in this 
country and how we could allow this type 
of situation to arise. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to comment 
upon the congressional situation and our 
part in this crisis. I will admit that we 
were at this for 2 or 3 weeks and, sin- 
cerely, as I tried to explain it to this 
House when we were engaged in the de- 
bate upon this joint resolution before, the 
range of what we could do in a confer- 
ence was extremely narrow. As you know, 
the real fight in the House of Represent- 
atives, as it was in the other body, was 
over the question of whether there was 
going to be finality, and whether at the 
end of the expiration of 90 days we were 
going to have a situation of finality. In 
the House, you chose not to take that 
route. In the conference—and there were 
many votes held upon this question— 
many of them were five to four on our 
side and many of them were six to five 
on the side of the other body. 

Mr. Speaker, as my colleagues in the 
House will tell you, some of these were 
very close. But we simply were not able 
to bridge that gap upon the question as 
to whether or not we were going back to 
both Houses with finality or not with 
finality. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentle- 
man from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time I have 
reserved with the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. FRIEDEL], be granted to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Maryland yield the time to the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, we sim- 
ply 155 not bridge this gap between fi- 
nality and nonfinality. And, because of 
this narrow range—and I have never 
been in a conference before where there 
could not be any give and take; where 
we could not take a small part of it and 
where the other body could not take a 
small part of it, and compromise the 
question and, finally, arrive at a solution 
that all of us thought would prove to be 
in the public interest. However, in this 
instance, it simply could not be done. I 
believe that some of us had this feeling 
when this joint resolution was pending 
originally before us some weeks ago, that 
we were going to come down to the ques- 
tion of whether or not we were going to 
put finality into the joint resolution. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let me go to the leg- 
islation which brought about this 
change. The President has assured us 
that he would appoint to this Commis- 
sion people who would be fair to both 
parties. 

That is about the only assurance I can 
give you that when the Commission does 
meet that it will be fair. I have confi- 
dence that the President is going to ap- 
point that kind of a board. If he appoints 
one like the Fahy Panel or one like the 
Ginsburg Commission it will be a highly 
qualified group. 

But in all events there will be 30 days 
for that Commission to hear evidence. 
They will then have 30 days in which to 
establish an award, and in the final 30 
days the parties themselves may, if they 
so wish, either adopt the award, or they 
may negotiate to finality themselves, in 
which case it will not be necessary for 
this law to go into effect. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to our dis- 
tinguished Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman in the well is making an ex- 
cellent presentation concerning the situ- 
ation we are faced with. In other words, 
it is not a theory, it is not the fault of 
the conference committee—they worked 
hard. The situation was not precipitated 
by them or anybody in either branch of 
the Congress. The present situation that 
confronts us today is because the confer- 
ence committee could not continue their 
deliberations. 

Furthermore, the President of the 
United States has exhausted all of his 
authority under the law, and it now 
rests with the Congress of the United 
States whether or not we are going to 
have the strike continue with all of the 
disastrous results that will flow, not only 
to the people of our country but to the 
national interest of the people of our 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the 
responsibility of Congress calls for action 
today. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the Speaker 
for his words. I believe he has put it about 
as simply and as eloquently as anybody 
could. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not in a position of 
having said “I told you so,” and I cer- 
tainly do not take that position here. I 
did have a feeling when this matter was 
before the House, as you know, less than 
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2 weeks ago, that very probably it 
would be back here. Certainly in the 
conference the conferees worked hard 
enough. I can say both the conferees on 
that side of the aisle, and the conferees 
on this side of the aisle, and the same in 
the Senate, worked as hard as anybody 
could, of course, with the limitation to 
the solutions that could have been pre- 
sented. We had at least, I would say, 
eight or a dozen solutions offered, none 
of which could bridge this question of 
finality. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am opposed to the present leg- 
islation to enforce compulsory arbitra- 
tion and Government control upon the 
U.S. railroads and their employees. 

The House is acting on only one pro- 
posal, without possibility of change or 
amendment under this procedure. The 
six to eight major proposals of the House 
to the conference, as well as the Pepper 
amendment I voted for, and the House 
adopted overwhelmingly, with almost no 
opposition, have all been discarded and 
ignored. There is not even the suggestion 
of any substantial compromise between 
the positions of the House and the Sen- 
ate. 

I do not mind being ignored. But when 
the U.S. Senate refuses to yield on any 
point of any procedure and does not even 
bother to ignore us in the House, I think 
I have a real right to stand up and object. 

Although I am the only Republican 
speaking on the House floor against this 
bill for compulsory arbitration in the 
railroad industry today, I hope and ask 
others to join on the final Recorp vote. 

This is a historic moment for collec- 
tive bargaining. Do not let them take 
away this hard-earned right of collective 
bargaining of the working people of the 
United States. 

This present proposal places the Fed- 
eral Government in the field of setting 
wages and conditions of work in a major 
basic U.S. industry. This completely 
destroys the process of collective bar- 
gaining. Furthermore this proposal 
changes wages without changing prices. 
This is poor economics. 

If the U.S. Congress begins to write 
contract provisions in the basic U.S. rail- 
road industry, the next step would be to 
impose contract conditions on both man- 
agement and labor in the other basic in- 
dustries. The next will require such ac- 
tion for the suppliers. Then Congress 
will have set the U.S. industrial system 
so far off that Congress will be making 
management decisions and controlling 
the entire market and every large indus- 
try as well. 

I am from Pittsburgh, Pa., an area 
which is proud of its strong basic indus- 
try. Our industry certainly does not want 
the Federal Government running our 
plants, setting our employees’ wages, 
making our decisions. We simply do not 
want our collective bargaining proce- 
dures to be destroyed, and the contract 
provisions and management to be given 
to us by bureaucrats in Washington, D.C. 

The U.S. Congress must not stampede. 
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Congress must not be stampeded in the 
pressures of the moment to begin the in- 
trusion of the Federal Government into 
every contract, and every wage negotia- 
tion. Every basic U.S. industry can be 
considered essential to the health, de- 
fense, and well-being of our great Nation. 
If Congress does not show confidence in 
the collective bargaining process, Con- 
gress will have to face a future of “crises” 
when every basic industry brings its con- 
tract problems to the Federal Govern- 
ment to settle. 

The railroad employees are striking to 
bring their wages and conditions of work 
up to the level already operating in the 
other basic industries. The demands are 
not extravagant beyond collective bar- 
gaining measures and Congress is cer- 
tainly not the proper agency to handle 
collective bargaining procedures on be- 
half of the parties. 

One hundred Members of the U.S. 
Senate and 435 Members of the House 
should not act as collective bargaining 
agents as this introduces politics and 
logrolling by outside political forces. 

Should the postal workers and U.S. 
Government employees and the railroad 
workers be held back from progressing 
with other U.S. workers by such controls 
as the administration’s 3.2 percent limit 
on pay raises, and by compulsory arbi- 
tration? My answer is a firm “No.” 

When Congress compels the railroad 
industry and railroad employees to nego- 
tiate under compulsory arbitration, Con- 
gress destroys meaningful collective bar- 
gaining procedures throughout the basic 
railroad industry. Mark my words, if 
Congress takes this action for compul- 
sory arbitration now in the basic rail- 
road industry and sets directly or indi- 
rectly contract provisions, there will be 
many more instances in the future when 
management or labor will prefer Govern- 
ment action rather than negotiations 
with each other. The Federal Govern- 
ment should set minimums, and set 
reasonable procedures of fair dealing in 
industry, labor, management and con- 
sumer affairs; but Government should 
not set the terms of the contracts and 
agreements by legislation which in effect 
destroys collective bargaining pro- 
cedures. 

U.S. industry will do better by man- 
aging its own affairs. The simple fact is 
the industry knows more about the par- 
ticular industry, its operations and pro- 
duction than any Government bureau- 
crats do. When Congress imposes com- 
pulsory arbitration and sets the provi- 
sions of contracts in any industry, both 
management and collective bargaining 
are thereby set aside, anc the employees 
are forced to work under contract pro- 
visions and conditions which neither they 
individually nor their unions’ officers 
have voluntarily agreed to. What kind 
of new system for U.S. industry is this? 

In times of national emergency, the 
U.S. Congress has imposed price and 
wage controls to prevent inflation and to 
protect the economy under conditions of 
scarcity. Iam now opposed to the impo- 
sition of price and wage controls at this 
time in the Vietnam war. The U.S. Con- 
gress by imposing controls on one indus- 
try while permitting suppliers and all 
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other U.S. industries to be free from such 
control is making a tragic mistake. Rail- 
road management and railroad labor will 
regret the day that the U.S. Congress 
imposes compulsory arbitration which 
will retard progress, take away good 
management decision and judgment, 
and force railroad workers to work under 
conditions imposed upon them by Gov- 
ernment edict and authority. 

What will happen if the railroad work- 
ers won't work without a contract ob- 
tained through collective bargaining? 

What then? 

My question is this: What are the eco- 
nomic differences between the parties in 
this railroad industrial collective bar- 
gaining dispute? Second. Did the House 
really get anything out of the conference 
committee? It appears to me the confer- 
ence report is all just the amendments 
of the Senate and just one of the pro- 
posals of the President of the United 
States? 

Mr. SPRINGER. If I understand the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania correctly, 
the best I can answer his question is that 
I think we gave full discussion to every- 
thing involved in connection with this, 
and I do not believe 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. It 
sounds to me as though the House gave 
up in its position completely to the Sen- 
ate. Why does the House abdicate com- 
pletely to the Senate instead of insisting 
on our position, or at least compromising 
the positions without imposing forced 
compulsory arbitration. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I would say that we 
did not go into the economic things be- 
cause that was not before us. The simple 
fact of the matter is that there were dif- 
ferences between the Senate bill and the 
House bill, and the attempt was to re- 
solve the differences, and that was all 
that went on in the conference. 

We could not discuss the question of 
hours, dollars and cents, and the items 
that involved the skilled work; those is- 
sues were not before us. The simple and 
only question before us was whether or 
not we were going to enact some form of 
this legislation, or whether we were not. 
It was just that simple. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I would like to men- 
tion to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that the situation now is that we must 
either take what the other body sent the 
House, or nothing. 

I would like to say, as our Speaker said, 
and as the gentleman in the well, Mr. 
Sprincer, has said that the whole con- 
ference was continuous and courteous, 
but there was no give. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In answer to my dis- 

ed chairman, there was no give 
on either side, may I say. This was not 
a case of the House having to accept 
what they did, there was not much give, 
may I say, in my opinion, on either side, 
because we just had this one question be- 
fore us on finality. 

All the amendments offered by the 
Senate and the House hinged around 
this one question of whether or not there 
was going to be finality. Some of them 
were dressed up in one fashion. Some of 
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them were dressed up in another. But 
that is in essence what we were faced 
with: one thing, a final decision. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, as your 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Armed Services, I report to you on the 
effect of this strike on your flesh and 
blood throughout the Far East and other 
places in the world. From the highest 
echelons of authority, I assure you that 
vital cargoes destined for your fighting 
men are now in the sprawling yards of 
this Nation standing still while ships 
waiting to carry these vital cargoes of 
military materiel and other vital things 
necessary for your fighting men are now 
lying idle at the docks of this country. 
Your ships cannot be filled and your 
railroads are not moving. Moreover, the 
wives of those fighting men on Saturday 
night had to get off trains all over the 
country because they were not moving. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot recriminate 
now. We cannot deprecate the actions of 
the great committees who represented 
us in conference. This is no day to cast 
stones. We are faced with a vital ques- 
tion. Debate is over—we must stop this 
strike now in the interest of our Nation’s 
security and indeed maybe our Nation’s 
survival. 

We have heard from our President. He 
has promised to convene a Blue Ribbon 
Committee to mediate. Let us take him 
at his word. 

Your responsibility and mine is clear. 
We must act now. We have no other al- 
ternative. This is not a question of your 
feeling or of mine. It is a question of your 
responsibility. The Nation is looking at 
you. The Nation is looking at me. We 
cannot avoid taking action any longer. 

Mr. Speaker, we must act and the time 
is now. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KUYKENDALL]. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been a Member of this body for 6% 
months and I have spent slightly over 
half of the total period of time of my 
entire congressional career listening to 
this dispute. 

The ranking minority Member, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] 
mentioned the area that we could not 
agree on. May I point out briefly for the 
Members of this body the areas in which 
we do agree. 

The overwhelming testimony of the 
people who testified before the commit- 
tee and the overwhelming agreement in 
committee and in conference has agreed 
on these things: 

That there is a national emergency; 

That there can be no strike; 

That there should be some sort of 
legislation. 

They agree that the parties themselves 
will never agree and they agree that there 
should be a Board appointed. 

All parties in this conference agreed 
that the parties involved should have a 
period of time to determine whether or 
not they accept the decision of this 
Board. 

The parties in this conference agreed 
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that ultimately after deciding whether 
or not they should accept the decision of 
this Board, that the parties should in the 
end be forced to go back to work. 

Gentlemen, what is the difference? 

The difference here, gentlemen, is only 
whether we are going to make that very 
distasteful decision now or whether we 
are going to wait until mid-October to 
make that very distasteful decision. 

That is the only area of disagreement. 

Mr. Speaker, in early May when we 
first began hearing this case, I was deter- 
mined to oppose final compulsion in this 
case, regardless of the circumstances. 
Since that time with great regret, I have 
changed my mind. 

I place no blame on single parties. I 
place blame on both parties. 

I declare no partisanship for either 
management or labor. 

I have simply and regretfully deter- 
mined that the interest of this country, 
and of all of its people, and our survival, 
come before the economic interests of 
either the ownership of the railroads or 
the people who work on the railroads. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall vote accordingly. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I simply want to say I support action to 
support the amendments of the Senate. 

We all know the arguments here. We 
have gone over them very thoroughly. 

The House committee itself has rec- 
ommended basically this action. But the 
House decided not to take that action, as 
you may recall. 

The situation now is brought about be- 
cause, as has been said, we are in an 
emergency. It has actually occurred. So 
the decision has now been shifted from 
the parties to the Nation. It is now in- 
cumbent upon the Congress to take the 
responsibility and make the decision that 
the national interest must come ahead of 
all other considerations. I urge concur- 
rence in the amendments which the Sen- 
ate has attached to the House amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. PEPPER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Florida is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, if I may. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. PEPPER. If the motion to concur 
in the Senate amendments should be 
voted down, would then a motion to dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments be in 
order? 

The SPEAKER. It could be, under the 
rules, any germane amendments. Did 
the gentleman ask specifically as to any 
amendment? 

Mr. PEPPER, If a motion to disagree 
to the Senate amendments were made, 
in case the motion to agree to the Sen- 
ate amendments were voted down, would 
it be in order? 

The SPEAKER. It could be. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
unfortunate that some of the labor un- 
ions have come now to working in col- 
laboration with those who all along have 
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been trying to force upon this Congress, 
particularly upon this House, the enact- 
ment of a compulsory arbitration statute. 

Awhile ago the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee stated the question rather fairly, 
I believe. The question is not whether a 
strike is to be permitted, for the House 
bill, with section 5 out of it, provided 
that a strike would be prohibited for 90 
days. All the Senate had to do was to 
concur in the House amendment and a 
strike by this legislation would have been 
prohibited for 90 days, during which time 
the Board provided for by this legisla- 
tion would have been mediating for 30 
days and holding public hearings for 30 
days, and at the end of the 60th day, 
would have made its recommendations, 
which for an additional 30 days would 
have been before the President, before 
the parties, before the Congress, and be- 
fore the country. Had the stubbornness 
of the Senate conferees not prevented, 
this Board in the last 30 days could have 
been mediating instead of nothing being 
done. 

So we are not here to perpetuate a 
strike. I am willing to stay here all this 
night. But if we accept the Senate 
amendments, which provide nothing but 
sending us back section 5, which we 
conscientiously struck out, we shal! have 
established an ad hoc procedure of com- 
pulsory arbitration which will haunt 
this Congress the rest of the years ahead 
of us. 

The other day the able gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. AnpEerson] said that 
he wanted to know when the administra- 
tion was going to send a bill down here 
providing for a permanent method of 
settling these controversies. I will say to 
the able gentleman that one will not be 
sent down. There will be no need to send 
one, because with the establishment of 
this legislation, by the enactment of this 
legislation, we will in two instances have 
provided an ad hoe compulsory arbitra- 
tion settlement of railroad disputes, and 
hereafter, when any matter affecting the 
public interests, whether it be in trans- 
portation, steel, or anything else, arises 
and it cannot be settled under the 
procedures of the Railway Labor Act or 
the Taft-Hartley Act, and the executive 
department cannot settle it satisfactorily, 
it will come down here and we will again 
be faced with exactly the painful alterna- 
tive that we face here this evening of 
either countenancing a strike before the 
country or voting for compulsory arbi- 
tration. 

This is it, Mr. Speaker. I think we 
ought not to take this step unless it is 
inevitably in the public interest that we 
do it, and it is not if we can convince 
the other body that we mean what we 
say when we do not now want to accept 
that painful alternative, at least with- 
out one more try. That is all we have 
asked. 

The Senator has never given us the 
courtesy of a vote. I heard the chairman 
of the conference committee on the 
other side plead with the Senator from 
Oregon: 

Let us vote on the House amendment. Let 
us vote on my motion to concur in the House 
amendment. 


He refused and offered his own 
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amendment to send us back section 5, as 
if we had never voted upon it. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the point is this—and the gen- 
tleman is so right: The President said 
18 months ago that he would send us a 
bill, not on specific things, but on gen- 
eral things. Then when this came up, the 
promise was renewed again, and the 
President said he would send us that 
general bill. We in this House backed 
him completely. I said to the gentleman 
from Illinois, “What did we in the House 
get out of this?” We were trampled on 
and we were being ignored. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, the gentleman now in the well is say- 
ing this: If we had a record vote in this 
Chamber today against the motion to 
concur in the action taken by the Senate, 
that the House conferees, thus equipped 
with that, then could go back and assure 
the Senate, the other body, that what we 
did on the 15th of June we meant. 

Mr. PEPPER. It would not go to the 
conferees, it would go right back to the 
other body. All they would have to do 
would be to recede from their amendment 
and concur in our amendment, and the 
bill could be in the White House in 15 
minutes. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, twice in the 
last 3 months the Congress has re- 
sponded to the President’s request for a 
postponement of the threatened railroad 
strike. We have given the parties a 
chance to adjust their differences at the 
bargaining table. 

Regrettably, these postponements have 
not proved fruitful. And now this Nation 
is in the midst of a railroad strike that 
will have a devastating effect on its econ- 
omy, its health, and its military security. 

I am most concerned, Mr. Speaker, 
with the serious consequences of an in- 
terruption of rail service on our defense 
production and on our military activities 
in Southeast Asia. I need remind no 
Member of the magnitude of our present 
defense needs. 

The railroad strike threatens to dis- 
rupt our defense efforts from the ports 
where supplies are loaded for our soldiers 
in Vietnam to the small plant which 
makes a small but vital component of a 
strategic missile. This is intolerable and 
must not occur. 

Forty percent of the total freight 
shipped by the Department of Defense 
is moved by the Nation's railroads. This 
week alone 900 carloads of ammunition 
for Vietnam are scheduled to arrive at 
dockside for shipment overseas. Every 
day about 625 carloads of defense prod- 
ucts are moved on the Nation’s railroads. 

It is not a question, Mr. Speaker, of 
providing alternate means of transpor- 
tation, for there are many defense prod- 
ucts that can be shipped only by rail. 
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Shipments of essential raw materials, 
such as sulfuric acid, a basic ingredient 
for ammunition, and heavy military 
equipment, such as tanks and armored 
personnel carriers used in Vietnam, de- 
pend entirely on rail transportation. 

The availability of countless additional 
products essential for our national se- 
curity depends upon uninterrupted rail 
service. The impact of a railroad strike 
on defense production will be drastic be- 
cause the need for military equipment 
and supplies reaches all sectors of the 
economy. We cannot permit this strike to 
continue. 

I vividly remember the stirring address 
by the commander of our forces in Viet- 
nam, General Westmoreland, and his 
expression of gratitude to the Congress 
for, in his words, “the unprecedented 
material support” which the Congress 
has provided. I don’t think the Congress 
wants to end that support today. We 
have a responsibility to General West- 
moreland and his valiant men in Viet- 
nam to continue this support by restor- 
ing full and uninterrupted rail service. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PICKLE]. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, 30 days ago 
many well-intentioned Members of this 
House wanted to and voted to postpone 
the day of reckoning, hoping that some 
fairy would come along and help us or 
that the parties would agree. That situa- 
tion has changed. We have a strike on 
our hands now, and, as the President 
said, it is a matter of grim reality and 
we have to do something about it. 

I want to say that your conferees—and 
I was one of them—worked as hard and 
worked as regularly and worked as con- 
sistently as we could. There were 21 roll- 
call votes on one amendment or the 
other. The Senate had about eight. But 
it is not a matter of just balancing one 
against the other, although often one 
motion was made and the other side 
voted it up or down. Some of the mo- 
tions had great substance, and some of 
them, perhaps, were not that involved. 

Some of them did not have any final- 
ity—and, of course, the Members can see 
why there would not be agreement. 

Some of them had seizure, and obvi- 
ously that would be the subject of a 
point of order, because it was beyond the 
points of disagreement between the two 
Houses. 

It is not unfair, and it is somewhat 
unseemly, for some one Member to say 
the House has been trampled on. The 
House stood for its position and the Sen- 
ate stood for its position. There was just 
as much give and take on both sides— 
there was as much on one side as on the 
other. 

To say we could come running back 
and tell the House that we could not 
agree, and let the House vote, just does 
not measure up to the reality of the situ- 
ation. 

Nobody had much doubt about what 
was going on. If he wanted to know, he 
could have asked and found out, and 
that was no big problem. But it does no 
good to make an accusation about who is 
at fault. It is not a matter whether one is 
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for or against labor or for or against 
management. 

I cannot really answer why we have a 
strike today. I have my personal opinion, 
but we have kept personalities out of it. 
I believe it is best to keep it that way. 
Each of us, though, is entitled to his own 
opinion. 

I do say, though, that the issue before 
us now is one which affects the Ameri- 
can public. 

It is a matter of the public interest 
that we do something about this railroad 
strike. 

I would say in conclusion, this is not 
something we are all jumping up and 
down and clicking our heels about in 
joy, because we regret we are faced with 
it. There are no happy warriors here 
today, Mr. Speaker. 

There really is no one to whom we can 
point our finger, to blame one person or 
to criticize. The matter simply is that 
the parties will not agree. For over a 
year they have not agreed. 

We can engage in wishful thinking, 
but when the parties will not agree, and 
we have given them every opportunity in 
the world, somebody has to make a deci- 
sion when it affects the national inter- 
est. That is the situation facing us today. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I hope the 
House will concur in this matter. We 
must remember that it was the Senate 
bill which was considered in the confer- 
ence, It went back to the Senate. This is 
just the vehicle. It is about the only way 
we can get to a vote. I hope the House 
will concur. 

Let us be done with this, and meet our 
responsibility. 

The most important thing is that we 
look to the future. We have reached the 
point in our history that we cannot have 
a strike in national transportation, in 
those matters which affect the rails and 
the trains. We must find some other an- 
swer, other than our present laws, in 
dealing with these work stoppages. 

I say this is the only way we have to 
protect and preserve collective bargain- 
ing. I am just as sincere as I can be in 
saying we do need to have other per- 
manent legislation. 

Many of the people who have been 

„Why have we not considered 
permanent legislation?” and who, have 
been very, very timid in advocating any 
position, I hope will have time and will 
join us in finding some kind of a course 
to correct our laws, to help us preserve 
and 3 collective bargaining. 

. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 kine to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. DENT]. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, it appears to 
me that not only do the railroads and 
the laborers get into stubborn positions, 
but also, from what I hear today, we 
need some compulsory arbitration be- 
tween the House and the Senate. 

The Senate takes a position and stands 
pat. The House takes a position and 
stands pat. Yet we are asked to vote on 
one position, and that is the Senate po- 
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Two questions I ask all Members at 
this point. 

Can any Member at this point say 
which industry in the United States to- 
day, in the great economic complex of 
production, would not be a national 
emergency? Are we not indeed voting 
for compulsory arbitration for the auto- 
mobile workers within 30 days or 60 days, 
and for the rubber workers unless they 
go back at the end of the week, and for 
the steel workers if they should call a 
strike? 

If we do that, it should be done in 
good conscience and not under the guise 
that this is only for transportation. 

Again, if they do not go to work, who 
will make them go to work? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Moss]. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I believe we 
should recognize that we are not dealing 
only with a strike. We are dealing as well 
with a series of lockouts. 

The issue here is not caused by one 
side but by two, and yet the remedy pro- 
posed by the other body would apply 
pressure only to one side. 

As to those who try to bring into this 
very discomforting issue the question of 
the defense of this Nation, let me point 
out that the men and women who work 
in the railroad industry have sons and 
brothers and fathers in the war just as 
much as any other group in this Nation, 
and they have committed themselves to 
move any essential cargo. 

They were available for conferences 
with the Secretary of Transportation and 
the Secretary of Defense and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the Secretary of 
Labor, and those conferences were not 
held in any meaningful sense of the word. 
There was no effort made to define the 
type of cargo which should continue to 
move regardless of a strike or lockout 
condition which might prevail. 

So to place upon these people who have 
not been permitted to have collective 
bargaining work since 1924 the onus of 
blocking the war effort of this Nation is 
a grossly unfair act. 

We have here the same principle we 
had when we last debated the issue. If 
the House was right then—and I believe 
it was—we should reject the motion to 
concur in the Senate amendment and 
send the matter back to the other body 
and let them know that at least some- 
where there is a middle ground and that 
we do not intend to permit them to dic- 
tate our last course of action. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, we are 
told that the question here is one of 
finality or lack of finality. 

Let me begin by pointing out to my 
colleagues two actions on the part of the 
other body which we are asked to swallow 
today, whole, without chewing but which 
do not provide for finality. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1963 we started out on 
a similar problem and proposal. We were 
told that it would solve the issue. The 
answer is that the issue has not been 
solved, and we can expect that this issue 
is going to be shortly placed back before 
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us and the issue supposedly solved by 
that legislation, will be before this Con- 
gress again. 

Mr. Speaker, let me tell you that in 2 
years the issue under the Senate bill— 
the question of pay—will be placed back 
before this Congress and that there will 
be no finality. This is due primarily to the 
activities and the position taken by one 
of the conferees of the other body. 

Mr. Speaker, your conferees met on 
June 26, 27, May 11, 12, 13, and 17 and 
we have had some differing reports as to 
the number of rollcalls which were had 
during those conferences. However, the 
clerk of the managers on the part of the 
House called the roll no less than 15 
times and I counted at least eight differ- 
ent proposals which were offered by your 
conferees on behalf of the House in an 
effort to try to achieve a meeting of the 
minds and a compromise between the two 
bodies. I will tell you, however, that the 
conferees on the part of the other body 
never budged from the Senate version 
but instead offered to us only nonsensical 
and pusillanimous language such as is 
contained in the proposal of the other 


Mr. Speaker, I want this body to know 
that your conferees went to the Senate 
and we sought to achieve a compromise 
of the issue between the two bodies. We 
offered to accept the so-called finality 
of the Senate, by agreement of the con- 
ferees on the part of the House and, 
therefore, Members on both sides of the 
aisle joined together, if we could only 
have some other language adopted which 
would afford us an option for the Presi- 
dent to exercise fair and evenhanded 
pressure against both parties to this dis- 
pute. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let me make it very 
clear as to the position of and the efforts 
made on the part of one of the managers 
on the part of the other body—and I 
think he had the managers on the part 
of the other body pretty well terrorized— 
with reference to achieving the heading 
off of the strike. However, the gentle- 
man’s plan was to achieve something far 
different. 

Mr. Speaker, your conferees on the 
part of the House had not sat at the 
table for more than 15 minutes before 
an amendment had been placed upon the 
table to the effect that the two bodies 
were in irreconcilable dispute and that 
the conferees should report this fact to 
their respective bodies. 

Mr. Speaker, your conferees on both 
sides of the aisle worked together to 
achieve some understanding and some 
meaningful dialog with the other body. 
I regret to report to the Members of the 
House that all we achieved was bull- 
headedness on the part of the other 
body. 

Now, let me go further. Now let me 
tell you that the question here is not a 
1 or the acceptance of the Senate 
bill. 

Whether a strike now goes on—and I 
am as critical as any Member of this 
body over the unwisdom and foolishness 
and arbitrariness and capriciousness of 
those who have brought about this work 
stoppage at this time—and I would point 
out that I have warned labor of the dan- 
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gerous possibilities that they would set 
loose through a proposition of this 
kind—but the question here is between 
further discussion between the House 
and the Senate, between upholding the 
decision of these conferees of the House 
of Representatives—who have voted by 
a very heavy vote to achieve the position 
which we are now asked to disgracefully 
retreat from. 

Let me make it very clear to you, the 
Senate and the administration have 
placed this body and your conferees— 
and you, my good friends and col- 
leagues—in an awkward position of hav- 
ing to swallow whole compulsory arbi- 
tration, or to continue a strike. 

But I say this is not it. We can reject 
the motion to concur in the language of 
the Senate, and we can go back to con- 
ference, or we can offer language of our 
own, or we can offer the so-called Pepper 
amendment. And we will not be voting 
to place this country in jeopardy for lack 
of supplies and ammunition necessary to 
go to Vietnam, and we will not be voting 
for a cessation of the movement of es- 
sential goods, transportation, and sup- 
plies for the people of this country, we 
will be voting, rather, for a continuance 
of the discussions between this body to 
head off what is very clearly the most 
dangerous economic precedent that this 
body could assume. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

The gentleman is certainly right. We 
will be voting to uphold the hands of 
our conferees in the conference. And let 
me tell you one other thing, and that 
1 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentle- 
man from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
additional minute to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. I thank my friend from 
Maryland for yielding me the additional 
time, and I yield to my friend from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. The 
point is this: If the Members will notice 
the time when this expires, it is Janu- 
ary 1, 1969, and that is just 90 days after 
the 1968 elections. So if there was any- 
thing political that I ever saw, it is cer- 
tainly this, because it is just to put this 
off beyond the 1968 elections. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
simply like to add this, that I believe I 
should tell the Members of the body that 
as a conferee that the House conferees 
offered to accept almost in its entirety 
the position of the Senate, because we 
thought if it was agreed to we would have 
the support of the Senate, but something 
I am afraid to say to my good friends 
here happened as a result, this compro- 
mise that would have headed off the sit- 
uation we find before us today was re- 
jected by an overwhelming vote by the 
Senate conferees. 

And let me just say this, and repeat 
this to you: that the question is not a 
strike, or the Senate version, the ques- 
tion is a compromise of the Senate ver- 
sion or some other version. I say let us 
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vote to uphold the dignity of the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished minority 
leader, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. GERALD R. FORD]. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the President has reaffirmed in his com- 
munication to the House his strong sup- 
port for the legislation which faces us 
today. The other body, by a vote of 69 to 
20 a few hours ago, reaffirmed its position 
in favor oi this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I happen to believe that 
the time for action in this body is now. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill may not be per- 
fect, and I would be the first to concede 
that it is not. But we have gone through 
a long legislative process, and I do not 
believe any new or further action on our 
part today will improve the legislation 
that is so essential to avert the crisis that 
this country faces right now. 

Mr. Speaker, there is an old saying 
that Nero fiddled while Rome burned. I 
would hate to have the House of Repre- 
sentatives fiddle while the country 
burned. 

Mr. Speaker, I never thought when I 
came to the Congress 181 years ago that 
I would ever in any circumstance, or un- 
der any situation, vote for some form of 
Government interference in a process of 
free collective bargaining. 

I have said repeatedly in communica- 
tions with my constituents and others, 
by word of mouth or by letter, that I 
thought this was a principle that had to 
be upheld under any circumstances. I in- 
wardly feel that that principle is right 
today. 

But I think we are faced with two com- 
peting principles—first—the principle of 
free collective bargaining—and the need 
to maintain it to a maximum degree and 
to obviate interference as much as we 
can on the part of the Government. But 
on the other hand, Mr. Speaker, I think 
there is another principle that is of a 
higher order—the necessity of a free 
government anc its free people to pro- 
tect itself at home and abroad. 

When I put these two principles on the 
scale, I am convinced beyond any doubt 
whatsoever that we had better vote for 
this legislation today. 

The gentleman from Florida, if I re- 
call correctly, said that those who vote 
for this bill today will have it come back 
and haunt them. I respectfully say that 
those who vote against this legislation 
may well have their vote come back to 
haunt them if this strike goes on. 

Let me give you one illustration to 
supplement what my friend, the gentle- 
man from Illinois, the ranking minority 
Member, said a few minutes ago as to 
the need to maintain rail transportation, 

Yesterday the Secretary of Defense at 
the White House conference called by 
the President said that there is a newly 
developed, highly classified weapon that 
is vitally important to our troops today 
in Vietnam. We have a limited supply on 
hand for the use of our fighting men in 
South Vietnam and unless we keep the 
rails moving, that particular item that 
is so essential to the protection of our 
national interest in Southeast Asia will 
not arrive in sufficient numbers when 
needed. Every day that we delay means 
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that the strike goes on. Mr. Speaker, I 
think we had better move and move fast. 
The clock is moving. Time is of the es- 
sence. 

Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, there 
are 500,000-plus railroad employees in- 
volved in this overall wage issue. An 
overwhelming majority of the unions 
have reached a negotiated settlement 
with management. Approximately 40,- 
000, led by one man, have not settled 
and that disagreement precipitated the 
crisis we are faced with at this time. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not think our 
country should be so affected by one man 
or even a group of men. I think each and 
every one of us had better face up to 
what I think is the overriding public in- 
terest, and pass this legislation—and tell 
a limited few—or a handful of men— 
or one man—that the President, the 
Congress, and the people demand that 
the national interest transcends the right 
of any individual or group in our society. 
The vote should be, must be Aye.“ 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished majority 
leader, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, first of all, 
may I compliment the distinguished 
minority leeder upon his very strong 
argument and assure the House that I 
desire to associate myself with the views 
he has expressed in every particular. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to proceed, 
however, without saying first that I 
think the House conferees have done an 
excellent job. I do not think anybody 
could have worked harder than the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia, Mr. HARLEY 
STAGGERS, has worked. He has tried, and 
he tried right up to the midnight hour, 
to get this matter resolved. 

Every member of the conference com- 
mittee on the House side—every mem- 
ber—tried again and again to bring back 
to the House something which would be 
acceptable to the House. Vote after 
vote was taken, if I have been properly 
advised. 

Nor do I think the distinguished 
gentleman from Maryland, a beloved 
Member of this body [Mr. FRIEDEL], who 
has called this matter up and asks that 
we concur in the Senate amendments, 
needs to take a second place to anyone 
in his devotion to the cause of organized 
labor. 

His labor record is an open book. It is 
a record of devotion to the rights of the 
workingman. 

Mr. Speaker, what we face today is 
not a theory. We face a factual situa- 
tion. Every hour that we delay is an 
hour that is costly to the people of the 
United States. Every hour that we delay 
is costly to those who are representing 
us in the fields of Vietnam. We are up 
against a situation. The Senate has 
acted twice on this matter and it has 
acted both times emphatically. How 
could we justify ourselves in sending 
back to the Senate something that the 
Senate has voted on twice, and twice 
has emphatically passed? Yet this is not 
the Senate's proposal. The proposal be- 
fore us is the proposal of the President 
of the United States, and it is the pro- 
posal that was reported to the House, if 
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I remember correctly, by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
when the issue was before us just a few 
weeks ago. 

The time for debate is over. The time 
for action is at hand. We are today ex- 
periencing a nationwide railroad strike. 
The trains are idle. Military equipment 
is not moving. Perishable goods lie in the 
railyards. Passengers are stranded. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of American men and 
women were unable to get to work this 
morning. 

Will the House take the responsibility 
for continuing a situation of this kind? 

It seems to me that it was put as 
strongly and as correctly as it could be 
put when the distinguished minority 
leader said in effect, This is not the time 
for talk. This is the time for action.” And 
action, it seems, is required under the 
circumstances which confront the Con- 
gress and confront it now. We must act 
promptly. The clock is ticking. The hour 
is late. Vital interests of our country are 
at stake, and the interests of our country 
are most important considerations of the 
Congress of the United States. They are 
more important than all the other con- 
siderations which have been brought to 
the attention of this body today. Public 
duty must be our watchword. In the pub- 
lic interest we must act. 

I ask that the motion of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Maryland be 
agreed to 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 4 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield 4 minutes to my 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. ADAMS. I would ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, the chairman of the 
conferees, if the Senate had or would 
accept the House version, there would be 
no strike as of this afternoon. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. STAGGERS. That is correct. 

Mr. ADAMS. And if the Senate would 
accept the House version of the joint 
resolution, after the Board had made a 
determination and the House and the 
Senate were given the right to vote that 
determination into effect, it would be a 
finality and there would be no strike— 
and we still would not have compulsory 
arbitration. Is that not correct? 

Mr. STAGGERS. That is correct. 

Mr. ADAMS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
going to speak very briefly, because we 
have heard the issues from all sides. 

Compulsory labor is foreign to Amer- 
ica. However, it is known in many other 
lands. Free labor has built America into 
the great and mighty nation it is today, 
from the days of Plymouth Rock, to the 
present. 

I cannot vote for this legislation, and, 
as I have said many times, this is a road 
America should never take; once we take 
it there is no turning back. This is a final 
venture we are going on. 
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I believe that if it is turned down—and 
we could pass an amendment and get it 
back to the Senate—we do not have to 
go home for a while yet tonight—we 
could see if they would take an amend- 
ment; one that would have some finality 
in it, and I do not think that would take 
long. > 

Under the circumstances, I must vote 
against this legislation in its present 
form. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no question in my mind that the strike 
against our Nation’s major railroads 
must be ended. Our economic strength, 
the necessity of supporting our troops in 
Vietnam, and the jobs of thousands of 
people not involved in this labor-man- 
agement dispute make an end to the 
strike mandatory. 

However, I cannot in good conscience, 
support the legislation before this House 
today, and I am voting against it as a 
protest against its destructiveness of col- 
lective bargaining and its one-sidedness. 
I am protesting the repeated demand 
that Congress act under 1lth-hour 
pressure and the failure of the adminis- 
tration to propose a permanent solution 
to the threat of strikes that could cripple 
this Nation. 

I deplore the administration’s substi- 
tution of compulsory arbitration for col- 
lective bargaining in the bill now before 
us. I fear that it may well set a prece- 
dent for replacing collective bargaining 
with compulsory arbitration in future 
disputes. In my view, evenhanded pres- 
sure on both labor and management 
would be more equitable and just as ef- 
fective. I have introduced legislation au- 
thorizing receivership as a last resort to 
reach settlement in disputes where the 
health and safety of a substantial part 
of the population is threatened—first in 
cosponsorship last year with Senator 
Javits of New York, and again this year 
as an amendment to House Joint Resolu- 
tion 559. 

I am hopeful that this latest crisis will 
convince the Congress that it must enact 
legislation to protect the public interest 
and to avoid the necessity of last-minute 
action to avert a crisis. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not vote for this bill. I cannot look for- 
ward to a railroad strike, with every- 
thing it implies, without deep concern. 
But I cannot justify to my conscience 
a bill which, with the best will in the 
world, comes to the point of decision by 
stating to the railroad workers, in effect: 

What you give to the railroads—your la- 
bor—is their due, What you get in return 
is negotiable. 


And this, Mr. Speaker, is the sum and 
substance of the bill before us. The rail- 
road strike is a serious matter, and there 
can be no blinking at that fact. I would 
wish that the railroad workers and the 
railroad management had been able to 
settle their differences amicably and 
through the normal channels of collec- 
tive bargaining. But they have not, and 
the hard question before us is whether 
or not we are going to take away from 
an important body of American working 
men the right to withhold their labor in 
a concerted fashion because the return 
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they are offered for that labor is not 
adequate. 

The alternative, Mr. Speaker, is a 
clear one. If the continued operation of 
the railroads is so essential to the Nation 
that the working man must, in effect, 
be told that he has no choice except 
to work for whatever management will 
agree to pay, then management ought 
to be told, in effect, that they must pay 
what the worker needs. If the working 
man must sacrifice in the national inter- 
est, then so must management. If the 
right to strike is to be lost, if what 
amounts to compulsory arbitration is 
to apply to the railroads, then there is 
no reason why the railroads themselves 
should not be seized, at least until labor 
and management can freely settle their 
differences, 

We are told that there are constitu- 
tional barriers to seizure of the railroads. 
If that is the case, if the railroad’s prop- 
erty rights are constitutionally protected 
against seizure by the United States, 
then I submit that the worker's right to 
strike is also constitutionally protected. 
What, after all, is a strike, except an ex- 
ercise of the right to refuse “involuntary 
servitude”, which is specifically forbid- 
den by the 13th amendment? 

I am not, Mr. Speaker, arguing the 
rights and wrongs of the labor disputes 
at question. There are, I am sure, hon- 
est differences of opinion as to that, But 
I am arguing that the right to strike 
ought not to be subjected to legal limita- 
tions, unless the right of management 
to its profits and, yes to its very income, 
are also limited for the same period. 

I would rather not see either right 
limited. I am no enthusiastic fan of pub- 
lic ownership. I suggest it only because 
it seems to me that throughout this con- 
troversy the fundamental argument 
seems to assume that the only question 
is whether or not the workers are going 
to work, The question of whether or not 
the owners are going to bargain in good 
faith—the responsibility of the railroads 
themselves to the national interest— 
these things seem to be assumed to be 
unnegotiable. 

What's mine is mine—what’s yours is 
negotiable.” President Kennedy once 
pointed out that that is no slogan under 
which diplomatic negotiations can be 
carried on. It is also no slogan under 
which free collective bargaining can be 
carried out. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a most unfortunate day in the history 
of the House of Representatives. I have 
never been more certain of anything 
than that we will live to regret this day 
when we forced compulsory arbitration 
on American citizens and thereby made 
them second-class citizens. Even accept- 
ing much of the oratorical rhetoric which 
we have heard here today, there is no 
clear and present need for such cata- 
strophic action, 

I for one am getting a little tired of 
this legislation, by, crisis approach which 
finds us in the position of literally being 
forced to enact a measure which is 
wrong. Eighteen months ago the Presi- 
dent in his state of the Union message 
promised to send to the Congress a com- 
prehensive labor proposal to deal with 
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strikes. We have never received it. He 
has reneged on his promise and now this 
crisis, due to the misfeasance of the Con- 
gress and the malfeasance of the Presi- 
dent, supposedly make it necessary to 
throw the collective bargaining process 
out the window, I do not agree with this. 
If the President does not deliver on his 
promise we still have the clear duty as 
the legislative branch to do what needs 
to be done. We have failed, too. 

That this legislation is politically 
motivated can be seen in the cutoff date 
which is safely set at some 60 days after 
the 1968 election. In politics, I am afraid, 
the tendency seems to be to take your- 
self off of the hook and put someone else 
on. President Johnson is doing just this 
and if we vote for this legislation we 
are, in effect, doing the same thing. 

I voted against the first attempt at 
this compulsory arbitration proposal and 
I will continue to vote against it. No 
American worker or businessman should 
have a Government gun at his head. It 
is possible to point to an emergency 
situation in the rail strike but a greater 
emergency should be sounded by the 
action the Congress is taking here today. 

I have heard it said time and time 
again that this bad legislation must be 
enacted to support our boys in Vietnam. 
No one is more interested than I in sup- 
porting our soldiers but possibly we 
should treat as equally important the 
preservation of the type of system they 
are fighting for. I am also concerned 
about what type of America they will be 
coming home to. This legislation will 
help make our Nation something it has 
never been before and should never be. 
It should be defeated. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of this legislation designed to avert 
a lengthy railroad strike which could 
disastrously affect our fighting men in 
Vietnam. 

There are times when we in this House 
can justify quiet deliberation and leisure- 
ly debate, but this is not one of those 
times. One day of a nationwide railroad 
strike is already 1 day too much when 
we are waging a war. 

At this very minute there are railway 
cars standing idle on the sidings, loaded 
with tanks, missiles, and tons of am- 
munition. At this very minute there are 
10 ships lying in U.S. ports waiting to 
be loaded with some of those supplies for 
our forces in Vietnam. 

None of us wishes to deny labor its 
right to bargain freely, but neither can 
we afford to bargain with the security of 
this Nation. That is the issue we here 
and now face. 

I am sure that we are all aware of 
what this strike, if continued, can do to 
American industry and our whole econ- 
omy. But apart from that immensely im- 
portant consideration, there is the sim- 
ple fact that we are denying our men 
the support they require to defend them- 
selves in combat. 

This denial cannot be permitted to 
handicap those who are risking their lives 
for the cause of freedom and justice in 
the world. It is in the interest of all 
Americans that rail transportation be 
restored without delay and that some 
other course be found to resolve the 
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grievances of the railway employees. Mr. 
Speaker, we must immediately enact this 
legislation to prevent an irreparable 
catastrophe both here at home and 
abroad. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the na- 
tional railroad strike is here upon us and 
in view of the war situation we must 
vote for this legislation to prevent the 
strike. There is no alternative. 

I would like to describe to you the 
destructive impact that a rail strike could 
have on our national defense efforts. Our 
national rail transportation system is 
vital to support our current efforts in 
Southeast Asia and to meet our military 
commitments worldwide. 

Over 40 percent of the freight shipped 
by the Department of Defense, exclusive 
of those petroleum products transported 
by pipeline, is moved on our Nation’s 
railroads. During the first 9 months of 
fiscal year 1967, Defense rail shipments 
totaled 5.4 million tons. This amounts 
to 20,000 tons, or approximately 625 car- 
loads, every day. Without rail transport 
our ability to keep stocks of ammunition 
and other essential support moving to 
our troops in Southeast Asia will be 
seriously impaired. During the next 2 
weeks, over 3,000 railcars will be needed 
to transport ammunition, weapons, tac- 
tical vehicles, rations, and other combat 
supplies for Vietnam. 

When General Westmoreland appeared 
before Congress he said: 

Our President and the representatives of 
the people of the United States, the Congress, 
have seen to it that our troops in the fleld 
have been well supplied and equipped. When 
a field commander does not have to look 
over his shoulder to see whether he is being 
supported, he can concentrate on the battle- 
field with much greater assurance of success. 
I speak for my troops, when I say we are 
thankful for this unprecedented material 
support. 


We must not permit a railroad strike 
to jeopardize the logistic support so nec- 
essary for our military forces in South- 
east Asia. In the light of the current 
world situation and with new and dan- 
gerous unknowns created by the Near 
East crisis, I believe it is unthinkable 
that a strike should be permitted to occur 
in an industry which constitutes one of 
the basic elements supporting our mili- 
tary posture. 

Secretary McNamara has stated that 
the stoppage of rail service in this coun- 
try had an immediate impact on our 
combat operations in Southeast Asia. 

I do not personally see how, at a time 
when our defense needs are greater 
than they have been at any time since 
World War II, we can accept anything 
less than the immediate return of full 
and uninterrupted operation of the 
Nation’s railroads. 

In conclusion, the consequences of a 
continued shutdown of our national rail 
transportation facilities would be such 
that it cannot be permitted to occur. 
This is true not only because of the seri- 
ous threat such a shutdown poses to our 
national defense effort but also because 
of the great harm which it will do to our 
economic stability. I therefore strongly 
urge action by the Congress—and action 
now. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the dire 
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warnings by our defense experts of the 
disastrous effects of a railroad strike 
have now come true. This serious situa- 
tion demands immediate action by the 
Congress. 

At this very moment, 10 cargo ships 
are at berth in the United States await- 
ing ammunition shipments for Vietnam. 
Fifteen hundred railroad cars of am- 
munition are needed to fill these ships. 
Are they to remain empty at their 
berths because Congress refuses to act? 

Thirty-nine tanks and armored per- 
sonnel carriers will be stranded on the 
lines of the Southern Railway today. 
Will our troops in Vietnam be forced to 
wait for this essential equipment be- 
cause Congress refuses to act? 

Defense plants all over the country 
need a steady supply of raw materials to 
continue full production of vital supplies 
and equipment. Are the production and 
assembly lines to be slowed and eventu- 
ally stopped because Congress refuses to 
act? 

What answers will the Congress give 
to our fighting men in Vietnam and to 
the American people? 

I say the answers must be “No.” 

I urge the Congress to act today to re- 
store the full and uninterrupted rail 
service that is the keystone of our de- 
fense effort. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, America 
is caught in the throes of one of the 
gravest labor situations in the post- 
World War II period—a railroad strike 
that is debilitating the entire country. 

The Nation’s railroads are not oper- 
ating in the first countrywide rail shut- 
down since the 2-day strike in 1946. 
Every American stands to lose heavily 
in this strike. 

The shutdown—the result of a break- 
down in collective bargaining—will have 
especially distressing effects on the mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces who are mak- 
ing such great sacrifices in Vietnam. 

Already, the strike is hindering the 
transport of arms and other strategic 
supplies to the nearly half a million gal- 
lant American troops fighting for free- 
dom on foreign soil. 

To turn our backs on these servicemen 
by allowing this railroad strike to last an 
hour longer would be unforgivable. Any 
futher delay in the transport of these 
materials could be disastrous for them. 

At home, the paralysis—should it last 
long—will lead to a health and food 
crisis, an economic slowdown we cannot 
tolerate, the loss of many jobs and other 
devastating effects. 

The situation clearly calls for immedi- 
ate and effective congressional action. 

What we need to get the country roll- 
ing again is a means of complete col- 
lective bargaining, not to replace it. We 
need legislation that considers the over- 
riding public interest. 

For the sake of all Americans, espe- 
cially those fighting in the dense jungles 
of Vietnam, I urge immediate passage of 
effective legislation to end this dispute. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
tend to support the motion to concur in 
the Senate amendments of this bill. I 
was, in fact, prepared to support the 
original Senate bill when it was first 
before us a month ago. This is not an 
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easy vote to cast now, and it would not 
have been an easy vote to cast before. 
But the action the House took previously 
did not solve the problem, it merely post- 
poned it. And now that we are in the 
midst of a nationwide rail strike it is 
perfectly clear we cannot tolerate such 
a shutdown while men are fighting and 
dying in Vietnam. 

It has been said that this bill is com- 
pulsory arbitration. I do not quite agree 
with that designation. What this bill does 
is to postpone this strike for 2 years, 
with the provision for some temporary 
pay increases for railroad employees in 
the interim. Surely this is better than 
delaying the strike with no pay in- 
creases at all. And in the meantime there 
is the opportunity at any time during 
this 2-year period for the two parties 
to the dispute to come together and agree 
through normal collective bargaining. 

But, in the meantime, our troops will 
get the ammunition and supplies they 
need, and the vital secret weapons; secret 
weapons of which I, as a member of the 
House Armed Services Committee, have 
been kept informed, will also continue to 
be delivered to our troops. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I could not, as a Member 
of this House, discharge my solemn re- 
sponsibilities by voting in any other way. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, we are allegedly a sobered and 
chastened lot now that the country is 
feeling the first effects of the rail strike. 

From this we are supposed to draw 
the inference, I suppose, that we acted ir- 
responsibly in the first instance in re- 
jecting compulsory arbitration. 

I categorically reject that aspersion on 
our action. 

If the battle to preserve collective bar- 
gaining as an indispensable element of 
industrial democracy is lost—if it is 
replaced by Executive order or flat 
history will at least record the fact 
that some fought to preserve it even in 
the face of the incalculable folly of some 
within the ranks of labor who have pre- 
cipitated this crisis. When the House met 
last on this matter on June 14, the wire 
services reported a furious round of 
activity at the White House—complete 
with a special Cabinet meeting. 

Apparently yesterday we saw a repeat 
performance—and this time it was con- 
gressional leaders who were brought in 
and told that the original administration 
bill providing for compulsory aribtration 
must be passed today. 

And we are even now hearing a repeti- 
tion of what we heard a month ago—that 
in the first full day of the rail strike, 
the war effort is being threatened. If 
that is the case this Congress ought to 
proceed right now to pass a war labor 
disputes act and set up a war labor 
board as we did in 1943. After all, the 
wires also tell us that Colt Manufactur- 
ing Co., sole producer of the M-16, is 
locked in a strike. If we need compul- 
sory arbitration in the rail strike, we 
perhaps need to apply the same remedy 
to that strike. And while are are on the 
subject of the import of the rail strike 
on national defense and the war effort— 
did the Government do as industry 
does—did it prepare? Did it stockpile 
ammunition? 
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If war is a failure of diplomacy, then 
a nationwide rail strike which in turn 
calls forth the type of legislation the ad- 
ministration is urging us to pass today 
is the acknowledgment of failure by 
railroad, management, and labor. It also 
represents the failure of the present ad- 
ministration to use its power of persua- 
sion to achieve a settlement between the 
parties to the current dispute. 

You may recall that following the 43- 
day airline strike of 1966, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor Reynolds was inter- 
viewed with respect to his outlook for fu- 
ture legislation. On television on Sep- 
tember 4, 1966, he made this statement: 

I think one of the things that I’ve learned 
is that there is no sense of accomplishment 
in lifting the hand of a groggy winner in a 
thing like this when you know the groggy 
loser has been the public, and somehow or 
other, these strikes that have such an impact 
on the public comfort and the public inter- 
est will have to be shortened or will have to 
be avoided, and still preserve the institution 
of free collective bargaining. Now that’s quite 
a trick, but I think we can do it. 


Well, Mr. Secretary, more than 10 
months have gone by—soon a year—and 
we're still waiting for this administra- 
tion to find its voice. Maybe what we 
need is a new task force to find the task 
force that set out in search of a solu- 
tion in 1966 and somehow has never been 
heard from since. 

I am further reminded of the fact that 
4 months ago—which has certainly been 
the period of gestation for some Great 
Society legislation—4 months ago the 
Ginsburg Panel, otherwise known as 
Emergency Board No. 169, in its report 
on March 13, 1967, recommended that the 
Railway Labor Act be amended to help 
expedite the settlement of disputes in 
the transportation industry. I have seen 
absolutely no administrative initiatives 
in that directon. 

Almost a century ago Walter Bagehot 
in “Physics and Politics” observed that 
“the whole history of civilization is 
strewn with creeds and institutions which 
were invaluable at first, and deadly after- 
ward.” This is precisely what is happen- 
ing to the institution of collective bar- 
gaining under the dead hand of this 
administration. 

I want to make it abundantly clear 
before closing that if the reports are true 
that five out of six shopcrafts wanted to 
settle on basis of the Fahy Report and 
only Mr. Siemiller stood in the way of a 
settlement then he has done the house 
of labor the gravest disservice. 

He deserved the condemnation he re- 
ceived from me on this floor a month ago. 
I am only sorry that the Secretary of 
Transportation found it necessary to is- 
sue an abject retraction and apology for 
a similar statement of condemnation. For 
there are unfortunately within the ranks 
of labor and management both those who 
have not progressed beyond the Jay 
Gould philosophy of the last century ex- 
pressed in the words “The public be 
damned.” 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, this week- 
end Newsday published a story by Judge 
Samuel I. Rosenman relating to the 
most important domestic issue of the 
moment. The timing of this story, com- 
ing as it does on the eve of a nationwide 
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crisis caused by a threatened railroad 
strike, was most appropriate. The arti- 
cle is well written, well thought out, and 
deserves the attention of my colleagues 
in the Congress and all citizens in the 
Nation who are striving so hard to find 
a solution to the nationwide strike af- 
fecting the national interest. I am there- 
fore placing it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record on this day when the Congress 
is being called upon to take emergency 
action to protect the public: 
A BETTER Way To HANDLE STRIKES 
(By Samuel I. Rosenman) 


Mr. O. Citizen (O for Outraged) picks up 
his newspaper on June 15, 1961, and reads 
that this is the 24th day of a national mari- 
time strike, Hundreds of ships are idle, cargo 
is piling up, much of it is rotting, interna- 
tional contracts cannot be fulfilled, thou- 
sands of American firms are being severely 
strained, The secretary of labor had told 
the President only eight days after the be- 
ginning of the strike that it would imperil 
national health and safety if it continued. 
And it had, for 16 more days. 

Mr. Citizen mutters: “Something has to 
be done about this immediately, and also 
to prevent it again in the future. There’s 
got to be some law about it.” 

But in the months and years that follow, 
he still reads of threatened strikes, or of 
actual long strikes, in stevedoring, bitumi- 
nous coal mines, atomic energy plants, basic 
steel mills, newspapers, the New York City 
subway and bus system, long-distance truck- 
ing, meat packing, communications, fabri- 
eating steel mills, aircraft manufacturing. 
And each time Mr. Citizen complains that 
something must be done about it. 

Quite apart from danger or inconvenience 
to the public is the immense loss to the 
striking workers and their employers. In 
1965, for example, in all industrial disputes 
3,963 work stoppages occurred which in- 
volved 1,550,000 workers, Idleness amounted 
to 23,300,000 man-days. Of these strikes, 221 
lasted 90 days or more. They averaged 25 
days. 

There was a time within memory when 
it was difficult, if not impossible, even to 
form a union strong enough to strike. Lack 
of union funds, the right of an employer 
to discourage or even to fire anyone who 
joined a union, lack of individual savings, 
competition among workers for one job, the 
activities of professional strikebreakers and 
strong-arm men, the alacrity of many courts 
to grant injunctions against strikes—these 
were shameful items in the American past in 
labor-management relations. There was no 
semblance of bargaining equality between 
an employer and an employe. 

That era is behind us. 

Starting with the once-reyolutionary prin- 
ciple that a man was entitled by law to join 
@ union of his choice, and to bargain collec- 
tively, equality of economic strength between 
management and labor was gradually estab- 
lished. Today unions sit around the bar- 
gaining table not as suppliants, but as 
equals. 

It was my great privilege to play an active 
role—albeit rather anonymous—in some 
small part of this progress since 1933. I take 
great personal pride in this growth of the 
labor movement. I am sure that this article 
will bring down upon me the criticism, if 
not the imprecations, of all my friends in 
the labor movement. But what I urge here 
cannot be dismissed as coming from an old 
reactionary or labor baiter. 

My thesis, boldly and broadly stated, is 
that—with labor equality insured by our 
many labor laws—the right to strike should 
be curtailed when it is in conflict with the 
public interest, and that some form of final 
compulsory decision must be provided, 
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I would limit it—at least initially—to cer- 
tain well-defined industries: transportation 
by land, sea and air; manufacture or produc- 
tion of any material necessary to national 
health or security; communications; and es- 
sential public, municipal and state services 
such as police, fire, sanitation, subways and 
buses, hospitals, and public health and wel- 
fare agencies. 

By compulsory decision, however, I do not 
mean compulsory arbitration by an ad hoc 
appointed board of arbitrators. I mean by a 
separate system of labor courts and a sepa- 
rate labor judiciary with the sole function of 
deciding labor disputes. 

To the outraged citizen who demands a law 
to prevent further stoppages I reply: There 
is a law—in fact, several laws—but these laws 
do not prevent or stop strikes often enough. 
Besides, and equally important, the laws 
never prevent all the distress and economic 
disarray which even a threat of a strike in a 
vital industry brings about. 

What are the present laws? 

There is the Railway Labor Act of 1926, 
which covers disputes involving railroads in 
interstate commerce and airlines in inter- 
state or foreign commerce. When disputes 
are not settled, the National Mediation Board 
(three members appointed by the President) 
tries to bring about a settlement or to sug- 
gest compulsory arbitration. If arbitration 
is rejected (as it almost always is) and there 
is substantial danger that commerce may be 
interrupted to deprive any section of the 
country of essential transportation, the 
board notifies the President. The President 
may then create a Railway Emergency Board 
to investigate and report within 30 days. Dur- 
ing these 30 days, and the next 30, no strike or 
lockout or change of employment rules can 
take place. This is the so-called 60-day “‘cool- 
ing-off” period. 

There is the Taft-Hartley Law of 1947, to 
deal with nontransit disputes that might re- 
sult in a national emergency when an entire 
industry, or a substantial part of an indus- 
try, is involved. If the President sees a peril 
to the national health or safety, he may ap- 
point a board of inquiry to investigate and 
report publicly on the issues—without rec- 
ommendations. He then directs the attorney 
general to get a court injunction, which is 
usually granted. For the next 60 days, the 
parties are supposed to negotiate with the 
assistance of U.S. mediation services. During 
those 60 days the President may reconvene 
the board to make a further public report. 
In the next 15 days the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board must hold an employes’ election 
on the final management offer, and must re- 
port the results within five days. Thus a cool- 
ing-off period of 80 days is provided. If the 
workers do not accept, which is usual, the 
parties are then free to strike or lock out and 
the President must give Congress his recom- 
mendations. 

From 1947 through 1966, Taft-Hartley was 
invoked 24 times—10 by President Truman 
(whose veto of the act was overruled by Con- 
gress), seven by President Eisenhower and 
six by President Kennedy. Injunctions had to 
be obtained from the courts in 20 of these 
disputes, Settlements were reached during 
the cooling-off period in 10 disputes, in seven 
the strikes began or were continued even 
after the cooling-off period. In the same 20- 
year period, 109 emergency boards were set 
up under the Railway Labor Act. 

In addition to the major federal statutes, 
many states have laws dealing with media- 
tion, fact-finding and settlement of intra- 
state industrial disputes. 

I have had personal experience with these 
boards. In 1946 I was appointed to one by 
the mayor of New York City, who was faced 
with an imminent subway and bus strike. 
On July 15, 1949, President Truman appoint- 
ed me to a three-man special board when a 
steel strike was to take place the next day. 
On June 26, 1961, President Kennedy. ap- 
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pointed me to a Taft-Hartley board in a 
national maritime strike. In 1963 President 
Kennedy appointed me chairman of an 
emergency board under the Railway Labor 
Act. 

Among my colleagues on those four boards 
were Clark Kerr, then president of the Uni- 
versity of California; Carroll Daugherty, 
James J. Healy, David L. Cole and Nathan 
Feinsinger, all experienced labor arbitrators 
and conciliators of outstanding reputation. 

So I have had ample opportunity to observe 
the process at work. I have been in many long 
sessions with the parties separately and 
jointly. I have seen the parties come closer 
together, but have also seen their tempers 
heating up instead of “cooling off.” 

Iam convinced that there eventvally comes 
a time, after all the collective bargaining, 
mediation, fact-finding and recommenda- 
tions have failed, when some third entity 
must come in and settle those parts of a 
labor dispute on which the parties cannot 
or will not agree. 

Until now the only way, other than by 
consent to arbitration, has been to send the 
matter to Congress. This happened in the 
1963 rail dispute, and has already happened 
twice in 1967. 

The 1963 situation, involving railroad fire- 
men, shows how desperately the government 
tries to avoid compulsory arbitration until it 
is up against the gun. And what happened 
in 1963 is being repeated—and even com- 
pounded—by what is now going on iu the 
railroad industry. 

The principal question in dispute in 1963 
was whether the railroads should have the 
right to discontinue by attrition, pension, 
or job retraining and relocation the services 
of firemen who used to stoke steam locomo- 
tives but who were no longer necessary on 
diesel freight trains, Here’s a chronology 
from 1959, when it all began: 

November 1959. Notice served by railroads 
of a change in rules re: firemen. 

Oct. 17, 1961. Creation of a presidential 
commission representing management, labor 
and the public. (Outside the Railway Labor 
Act, it did not have powers to decide but 
merely to recommend.) It devoted 18 months 
of study, had 96 days of hearings, took 15,306 
pages of testimony and examined 319 exhibits 
totaling 20,139 pages. 

Feb. 2, 1962. The commission’s recommen- 
dations were reluctantly accepted by the 
railroads but not by the unions, 

April 3, 1963. Creation of a Railway Labor 
Act board, of which I was chairman. 

May 13, 1963. Our report issued. No settle- 
ment was reached and a strike became immi- 
nent involving 94 per cent of railroad em- 
ployes. 

June 5, 1963. President Kennedy persuaded 
the to maintain the status quo 
through July 10. The secretary of labor and 
the National Mediation Board intervened 
from June 4 to July 10, 1963, and there were 
about 100 meetings. No settlement. 

July 9, 1963. One day before the deadline, 
the President suggested final arbitration by 
his former secretary of labor and then asso- 
ciate justice of the Supreme Court, Arthur 
J. Goldberg. The carriers agreed, but the 
unions did not. 

July 10, 1963, The President got both sides 
to agree to an extension to July 29, and to 
his appointment of a new committee of six 
members of the Labor-Management Advisory 
Committee to review the facts and report. 
There is no statute providing for this third 
committee. 

July 19, 1963. This committee reported. 
No settlement. 

July 22, 1963. Seven days before the next 
deadline, the President finally sent a mes- 
sage to Congress asking legislation. Exten- 
sive congressional hearings took place while 
further mediation was attempted, and the 
deadline was postponed to Aug. 29. 

Aug. 29, 1963. On the very. eve of the 
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strike, Congress passed a joint resolution 
calling for compulsory arbitration of the 
firemen issue by a new seven-man board (the 
fourth board) and further negotiation of the 
other issues. The arbitration award was to 
be valid, however, for only two years. 

The new board held hearings again and 
made its award, providing for eventual elimi- 
nation of the firemen. The railroads accepted 
it; the unions rejected it. The award was un- 
successfully challenged by the unions up to 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The award of this board was carried out, 
but the legislation provided that it lapse on 
May 7, 1966. The entire matter is before us 
again just as it was back in 1959, unsettled 
and a fruitful source for a national strike, 
even though the other issues were settled 
by the intervention of President Johnson. 

During all the developments following the 
President’s message of July 22, 1963, which 
clearly provided for compulsory arbitration, 
all the political figures in the White House 
and on Capitol Hill kept insisting—with 
solemn face and without a smile—that they 
were not really exercising compulsion, but 
were providing for a continuance of collec- 
tive bargaining. Of course, this was pure po- 
litical hokum which fooled nobody, and cer- 
tainly not the unions. 

Now take a look at 1967, and you will see 
the same kind of shilly-shallying again at 
play in another threatened strike by six 
different unions representing 137,000 nonop- 
erating railroad shop workers. Indeed, it 18 
a little more ridiculous: 

1. An Emergency Railway Act board made 
recommendations for a settlement, which 
the unions rejected, and a strike was set for 
April 13. r 

2. The President asked for agreement ex- 
tending the 80-day deadline, but the unions 
refused. 

3. The President then asked Congress to 
extend the deadline for 20 days until May 
3. It did—on April 12, a day before the dead- 
line. 

4. Congress, at the President's request on 
April 30, nearly the last moment, again ex- 
tended the deadline to June 19. 

5. On May 3, the old deadline, the Presi- 
dent sert a message to Co: for 
legislation to (a) outlaw any rail strike until 
Jan. 1, 1969, (b) provide a new, five-man 
board to seek a negotiated settlement within 
90 days, and (c) if none was reached, the 
board would make a final decision to take 
effect immediately and remain effective until 
Jan. 1, 1969. 

Of course, anyone could see—as did all the 
disputants—that the entire plan was com- 
pulsory arbitration if further mediation by 
this third panel failed. (It would take effect, 
however, only until Jan. 1, 1969.) But both 
the White House and the Department of 
Labor called it “extended collective bargain- 
ing and mediation to finality.” 

Organized labor ridiculed this description 
of the proposed legislation, and proceeded to 
fight it bitterly in Congress. The railroads 
approved the legislation, but pointed out 
that it was only a temporary palliative—as 
the last arbitration on the railroad firemen 
issue had proven to be—and repeated their 
demand for a permanent compulsory arbi- 
tration law. 

The bill is having a hard time in Congress, 
which of course has recognized the proposal 
for what it is—compulsory arbitration, It 
can feel the labor leaders looking over its 
shoulders, insisting on the right to strike 
and tie up the nation’s economy, unless there 
is seizure by the government, Of course, sel- 
zure has nearly always proven a fine weapon 
for the unions, for they have a better chance 
of getting what they want from the govern- 
ment than from the railroads. Seizure really 
solves nothing permanently, and is a much 
more drastic departure from the traditions of 
a free economy than the President’s proposal. 

The Senate passed the bill substantially 
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in accord with the President’s message. But 
not the House. There, after bitter debate, 
the bill was emasculated by striking out the 
final compulsory feature. In effect, it there- 
fore is nothing more than an adjournment 
of the strike for 90 more days. As this is 
being written the bill is going to a House- 
Senate conference. The unions agreed to 
postpone the strike from the deadline of 
June 19, until such time as Congress agrees 
on a bill, and have proceeded to fight the 
compulsory feature as it had so successfully 
in the House. 

This passing-the-buck between the White 
House and Capitol Hill is a repetition of the 
1963 railroad crisis. Congress is justifiably 
irritated at having to shoulder the respon- 
sibility for individual labor disputes with 
all its political liabilities, a function which 
is executive rather than legislative. 

Congress, consisting of 585 members, is by 
its very nature unqualified to find a fair 
settlement; it does not have the time or 
facilities, and it will of necessity be actuated 
by politics. It should not be called upon for 
these ad hoc emergency strikes, any more 
than in the many functions which it has 
delegated to the respective administrative 
agencies, such as granting television and 
radio licenses (FCC), fixing rates and regula- 
tions for interstate electricity and gas (FPC), 
and many others. 

This is the fourth time in the past year 
that Congress has had to come to grips with 
a strike measure. Everyone knows that the 
only ultimate solution is some form of settle- 
ment by compulsion; yet all hope that by 
delay there may be some so-called voluntary 
settlement. 

The President, in his annual message of 
1966, promised to propose general legislation 
to prevent emergency strikes. This promise 
was made in the midst of the disastrous sub- 
way strike in New York City. The President, 
however, has failed as yet to carry out his 
promise. He appointed a task force to advise 
him on how to meet the problems generally 
and permanently, but he has not published 
the task force’s recommendations—if it made 
any. 

The President says that he has not yet 
found a satisfactory permanent proposal. Of 
course, if what he means is legislation “sat- 
isfactory” to management and labor, he is 
looking for an impossible Utopia. But it is 
equally important to find one “satisfactory” 
to the public and fair to both sides—and 
that is easy. Neither he nor the congressional 
leaders, however, want to make the first jump 
into the cold water of compulsion. 

Now it seems that the President has given 
up and has asked Congress to find a “satis- 
factory“ permanent solution—which he has 
not been able to do—for emergency strikes. 
It is difficult to see how or why Congress 
should undertake this politically dangerous 
chore when the President, after 17 months 
of striving to contrive a “satisfactory” law, 
passes the buck to Capitol Hill. 

Even if no strike occurs on the railroads, it 
is obvious that the economy has been dam- 
aged by the uncertainty, the delay and the 
hazard of planning ahead. This is true of 
threatened strikes in all industries. Cooling- 
off periods are fine, but the public gets no 
share of the cooling. Opposition to compul- 
sory arbitration has come with equal inten- 
sity from widely diverse ends of the political 
and economic spectrum. The subject has 
made as incredible a set of bedfellows as can 
be imagined: Wayne Morse and Barry Gold- 
water; the AFL-CIO and the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 

Morse in 1953 said on the floor of the 
Senate that compulsory arbitratlon attacks 
in my judgment some basic foundations of 
economic freedom in this Republic.” In the 
same debate Goldwater said, “It can mean 
price control, wage control, quality con- 
trol, and even place of employment con- 
trol.“ The AFL-CIO has said that compul- 
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sory arbitration means loss of freedom.” 
And the NAM has said that it “violates the 
American concept of freedom, under which 
the government is the servant rather than 
the master of the people.” 

Of course, these statements are all emo- 
tional and grossly exaggerated. I am sure 
the same kinds of charges were made when 
the federal government was advancing— 
in violation of “freedom of contract“ to 
abolish child labor, limit hours of labor for 
women in industry, establish decent mini- 
mum wages and many other items of social 
legislation that are now accepted as normal 
areas of concern by the government. 

Labor seems to overlook the fact that 
in two out of three major fields of industrial 
strife, it has voluntarily and without too 
much persuasion given up its “economic 
freedom” and its right to strike. There are 
three principal categories of labor disputes, 
all of which were formerly used as causes 
for strikes. These are (1) jurisdictional dis- 
putes as to which union should represent the 
workers in a plant or industry, (2) “griev- 
ances” arising out of the performance or 
nonperformance of existing labor contracts, 
and (3) making, renewing, or reopening of 
basic labor contracts. 

By now, the first two categories have 
largely been abolished as causes for strikes. 
Nearly all labor contracts contain provisions 
that any dispute about the meaning or ap- 
plication of the contract, or grievances, 
should be determined by compulsory arbi- 
tration, either on an ad hoc basis or by re- 
ferral to an agreed upon “impartial chair- 
man” or “impartial umpire.” This is quid 
pro quo for a no-strike clause in the con- 
tract. With respect to industries under the 
Railway Labor Act, grievances or problems 
of interpretation or applicability are re- 
ferred by statute to the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board for decision. 

The only category of disputes not covered 
by statute or agreement is the making of 
a new contract. The arguments against any 
form of compulsory arbitration in this cate- 
gory are well-known, and have been advanced 
in many places. Of course, most Americans 
would prefer settlement by collective bar- 
gaining. They would not even object too 
strenuously to strikes in some localized in- 
dustry where there would be no substantial 
impact. When, however, the American people 
are faced by the national stagnation which 
must result from strikes like the 116-day 
steel strike in 1959 or the 36-day longshore- 
men's strike in 1963, or the railroad strike 
threatened in 1963 and now again in 1967, 
they will insist that the national interest 
prevail, and that such strikes be nipped in 
the bud by some form of compulsion. 

The better way to handle a national emer- 
gency confiict—the way all economic and 
personal conflicts are settled in a democ- 
racy—is by judicial determination. 

What I propose is a new judicial system of 
courts—labor courts—with jurisdiction 
solely over industrial strife, including strikes. 
This would be confined initially to industries 
affecting interstate commerce, threatening 
the health or safety of either the entire coun- 
try or such portion of it as the statute may 
provide, and also to essential municipal serv- 
ices like subways and buses, etc., which have 
been stopped by a strike. 

The essential feature of labor courts is 
that the judges would have the same title, 
dignity, respect and standing as all the other 
federal judges. This would require that they 
be appointed by the President for life, and 
confirmed by the Senate in the usual way; 
that their time be devoted exclusively to 
labor cases; that they have the same salaries, 
the same retirement privileges, all necessary 
clerks and assistants, and the same dignified 
courtrooms and chambers as other U.S. 
judges. They should be empowered to assure 
orderly hearings by contempt proceedings 
and, in all respects, have the same public 
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standing and expertise in their particular 
field of labor as any other federal judicial 
officers. They will become qualified special- 
ists in particular industries, and know the 
history of labor relations in those industries. 

Labor courts’ decisions should have the 
effect of judgments, enforceable by substan- 
tial fines, and appealable to a Federal Labor 
Court of Appeals consisting of the same type 
of specialized labor judges with powers to 
affirm, modify or reverse. 

Labor court decisions should be conclusive 
and binding on both sides. In that sense the 
result will be the same as by compulsory 
arbitration. Yet I hazard a guess that most 
of the present rejection and abhorrence of 
compulsory arbitration by management and 
labor will gradually diminish and finally 
disappear. 

I am sure that there is seldom the same 
complete confidence in an ad hoc board of 
appointed arbitrators as there is in a US. 
judge. There is naturally a great reluctance 
by both sides to have their economic future, 
and possibly their survival, placed in the 
hands of three men haphazardly appointed 
for one specific case. This reluctance is some- 
times even greater with management than 
with labor, although labor protests more 
loudly. 

The men usually appointed under the 
statutes or otherwise are necessarily part- 
time people. They all have their main eco- 
nomic interest elsewhere. Many of them are 
lawyers with busy practices; many are col- 
lege professors whose main concern is not 
the disputes before them. Many of them 
(including myself) know practically nothing 
about the industry involved in the dispute, 
or of the history of labor relations in that 
industry. They have to begin from scratch, 
and learn the necessary background. While 
they are willing to serve as a matter of public 
duty, they still have their normal vocations 
to which they will return—hopefully as soon 
as possible. Some serve without pay on a job 
which may consume many weeks of seven 12- 
hour days. Those who are paid receive a small 
fraction of their normal earnings. It is a par- 
ticularly thankless job because neither side, 
except in rare instances, is satisfied with the 
recommendations or findings, and they both 
publicly abuse the board. 

Many of these board members hold jobs as 
professional “impartial chairmen” or “arbi- 
trators” in different industries. They have 
been appointed on consent for a year or two 
by both sides of a labor contract, to pass 
upon grievances or disputes arising from the 
contract. Many industrialists privately fear 
that some of these persons tend to be partial 
to labor because they look to labor for its 
consent to be an impartial chairman. Wheth- 
er there is any truth in this charge or not, 
it is enough if a substantial part of manage- 
ment believes it to be true. 

Yet the same industrialist who views com- 
pulsory arbitration with suspicion feels per- 
fectly content in submitting controversies— 
often involving matters of greater impor- 
tance to him than an increased wage scale— 
to a U.S. judge. And he is quite prepared to 
abide by the judgment, feeling that this is 
the way of life in a democracy. 

Labor, on the other hand, is more deeply 
concerned over the fact that compulsory 
arbitration makes unions give up their right 
to strike. From this premise, the conclusion 
is reached by union leaders, usually without 
any real analysis or reasoning, that our sys- 
tem of collective bargaining must come to an 
end under labor courts or compulsory arbi- 
tration. They also assert that compulsion 
must result in price-fixing, and eventually a 
regimented economy. 

Nothing in my proposal calls for any in- 
terference with the give-and-take of collec- 
tive bargaining. Unions will continue to re- 
quire the same equality of strength, even 
though they cannot strike. For before a labor 
controversy reaches the end of the judicial 
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process, both sides have to try to reach a 
settlement on as many of the issues as pos- 
sible by collective bargaining. Only items on 
which agreement cannot be reached will have 
to be resolved by the court. Individual em- 
ployes or even weak unions cannot do this 
kind of bargaining successfully. They must 
be strong enough to amass all the facts with 
which to sit opposite management at the 
bargaining table. They must be able to em- 
ploy the best of economists, lawyers, statis- 
ticians and bargainers. And they must have 
even greater resources if they have to go to 
court on a long, protracted trial. 

It is not true that collective bargaining 
must stop when the right to strike is taken 
away. That is not true in the Australian sys- 
tem of labor courts. That is not true of any 
other kind of civil dispute or litigation in 
our courts. For every case actually tried, 
there are scores which are settled before 
litigation, during litigation, and even in the 
course of trial. These civil settlements are 
all the results of vigorous bargaining. A party 
settles for less because he fears that the court 
may decide against him and thus he will lose 
all. The weaker his case, the smaller his 
settlement. So each side, in negotiating, 
marshals his facts and his law, argues Justice 
and equity with the other, and then takes 
a look at the strength or weakness of his 
opponent's case. 

Labor argues that if left alone to strike it 
can do better than with government inter- 
vention. That may be true, but even that 
is subject to debate in many cases. But, if 
true, what is Just about that kind of result? 
A man in a civil suit settles, but not because 
he is afraid that his adversary will compel 
him to do so by force or violence, or by eco- 
nomic warfare, which is really what a strike 
is. Why should justice in a labor dispute de- 
pend upon who is stronger in a strike? 

Each side in a strike wants something. A 
strike will not determine however, which side 
is more justified, or reasonable, or intrinsi- 
cally entitled to win. The union members 
have to eat; the union feeds them as long as 
it can. The richer the union, the longer it 
can hold out. Management in a strike has to 
meet overhead, fixed payments, demands of 
customers, and an outraged public calling for 
its services. The stronger it is, the greater its 
reserves, the longer it can hold out. Propa- 
ganda pours out of both sides, expecting that 
the power of public opinion on one side or 
the other will help it prevail. In actual prac- 
tice, neither side wins all it has demanded 
(and really never expected to); a compromise 
is reached after untold damage is done to 
each other, to the economy and to the 
public. 

How does this really differ in essence from 
the medieval trial by battle in which the 
strongest was declared the winner of a dis- 
pute? I concede that public opinion may in 
some cases help toward a settlement. This is 
the basic argument for fact-finding. But how 
much does the public really know about the 
issues of a strike and where justice lies, 
despite columns or pages of fact-finding 
statistics? On boards where I was a member, 
I used to take home hundreds of documents, 
charts, briefs, analyses of wages and profits 
in various industries, historical background 
material and legal briefs. It took me many 
hours just to read this material. I came to 
certain conclusions after heated arguments 
with each side, and sometimes even after 
warm colloquies with my colleagues. What 
can the general public know about any of 
this as a basis for forming an opinion? How 
many newspapers print the fact-finding ma- 
terial? 

And how realistic is the claim that public 
opinion brings about a just settlement? Was 
there ever a more unified public opinion than 
the cry of outrage at the union responsible 
for the 1966 subway strike in New York City? 
Did it have any effect on the union? Of 
course not. The entire strike was illegal un- 
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der the laws of New York State from begin- 
ning to end, yet the union won. It won only 
because its employer, the City of New York, 
just had to provide means for citizens to get 
to work. 

A dispute between individuals can be set- 
tled in one of three ways: (1) by agreement, 
(2) by outside determination, or (3) by a 
fist fight behind the barn. A strike is an en- 
larged, organized fist fight, without violence 
or physical injury but with plenty of blows. 
Centuries ago, civilized man, in the pursuit 
of justice, gave up this kind of combat. 

What has given workers strength has been 
unlon, the ability to speak with a collective 
voice. That strength labor courts will not im- 
pair, but will increase. That is obvious be- 
cause the court can deal with only one liti- 
gant—a union. So it will b> essential to the 
proper workings of the court that there be 
strong, united, well-led unions to speak and 
act for their members. That has been the ex- 
perience in Australia, where unions are rela- 
tively just as strong as they are in this 
country. 

Not only is collective bargaining not jeop- 
ardized; it will remain an absolute necessity 
if labor courts are to be adequate to fulfill 
their functions. 

But, the unions argue—and so does some 
management—collective bargaining will be- 
come a farce; neither side will retreat from 
its best offer, because it knows that a third 
party will finally have to decide it anyway, 
and suspects that he will probably merely 
split the difference. 

To this there are two answers: 

1. This is not what happens in other kinds 
of civil litigation. It is true that neither side 
makes its best offer of settlement at first. 
But as negotiation proceeds, and as a judi- 
cial determination draws near with the pos- 
sibility presented to each side that it might 
lose much more than a reasonable offer or 
demand would give it, they come down to 
rock-bottom settlement terms. There is no 
reason why a different course should follow 
in a labor negotiation. The experience in 
Australia with labor courts has been that 
bargaining often continues right down to 
trial. 

2. The contention that the presiding judge 
will ask what the best offer on each side is 
and merely split the difference constitutes a 
libel on our judicial tradition. I was a trial 
judge myself for 10 years, and I have had 
trial experience as a lawyer for 35 years. I 
have not personally met a single judge guilty 
of that practice after a trial. Besides, there 
is no reason why a judge should ever know 
about the offers on either side. Settlement 
offers are inadmissible as evidence in a court. 
And procedural arrangements can be made, 
if necessary, for the trial of any case to take 
place before a judge who has not tried to 
settle the dispute in discussion with the 
litigants. 

I submit that the time has now come to 
end the strikes and stop the damage, and to 
substitute the reason and considered judg- 
ment of the courtroom for a verdict based 
only on strength and resources. Giving up 
rights like the right to strike—even more 
ancient rights—for the general good and wel- 
fare of the community is nothing new in 
civilized countries. The right to send your 
children out to work to help the family bank 
account instead of to school; the freedom to 
make contracts with workers on any terms 
mutually agreeable; the right to put up a 
building on your land of any height or bulk 
you wish; the right to deal in securities at 
arm’s length in the good old way before the 
1929 crash; the right to use in speculation 
other people's money entrusted to your care; 
the right to overproduce crops and to use 
your farmland as you wish without all the 
bother of agricultural regulation—all of 
these rights and hundreds of others were 
given up because the public interest was 
served by their surrender. 
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I submit that the interest of the public in 
any labor strife which affects its health, 
security or safety Justifies—nay, requires 
the same surrender. 

What about price-fixing, which the oppo- 
nents of compulsion say must follow any im- 
position of settlement? Do not wage increases 
caused by strikes do just as much to fix 
prices? Of course they do. Do you often see 
wage scales go up unless they are followed 
by price rises? Of course not. Almost every 
settlement of a major dispute, and especially 
of an emergency dispute, has been announced 
by the appropriate government official with 
the expression of a pious hope that prices 
would remain static. But they seldom have. 

Five years ago I visited Australia. There 
I met several labor union leaders and dis- 
cussed with them the workings of the labor 
courts in their country. They were well- 
satisfied with their experiences, and with the 
results they have achieved. The arguments 
usually advanced in the U.S. against any 
form of compulsory arbitration were dis- 
missed by them as contrary to their experi- 
ence with labor courts. 

In this country, we have had the present 
haphazard system a long time—too long. The 
American public will welcome any reasonable 
change which will put an end to the needless 
economic waste which comes from strikes. 
And in the long run, I am confident that 
both labor and management will join in the 
welcome. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, when the rail- 
way labor dispute of 1963 came to the 
floor of the House of Representatives 
with a recommendation that amounted 
to compulsory arbitration, I stated as 
follows: 

The President's message to the Congress, 
and the Joint Resolution introduced pur- 
suant to that message, amounts to nothing 
more than compulsory arbitration and pass- 
ing the buck” until after the 1964 election. 
The adoption of the Administration’s res- 
olution seems sure to weaken rather than 
strengthen the collective bargaining proc- 
esses in transportation, and perhaps sets 
a precedent in all industries. 


Unfortunately, this prediction has 
turned out to be true, and the course of 
labor relations in the railroad indus- 
try has been downward ever since. It 
has now arrived at a point where the ad- 
ministration says, and the Senate echoes, 
that no solution other than compulsory 
arbitration is possible. To me this is de- 
featism and admission that we are un- 
willing to face up to the realities of the 
entire emergency labor relations pic- 
ture in the United States today. That 
picture, unfortunately, has developed to 
the point where, in a major industry, 
there are few disputes that can be set- 
tled without intervention by the Gov- 
ernment on one side or the other. The 
difficulty with this is that the prospect of 
governmental interference being vir- 
tually assured, or even worse, the com- 
pulsory arbitration being certain as it 
is under House Joint Resolution 559, 
neither management nor labor will have 
incentive to lay their cards on the table 
to see where areas of agreement may 
be arrived at and what eventual settle- 
ment can be worked out between the 
parties. 

In spite of the Vietnam war and the 
delay that has already occurred as a 
result of the brief strike that we have 
had, it is my feeling that the Congress 
can and should immediately find a better 
solution. As a temporary expedient, the 
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alternative offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], offered this 
opportunity and continues to offer it. 
For these reasons, I could not support 
House Joint Resolution 559, since it is 
my conviction that it will lead to a weak- 
ening of collective bargaining; and col- 
lective bargaining is an absolute essential 
of our private enterprise system. Sooner 
or later, the Congress is going to have to 
face up to this situation. Let us hope 
that even though House Joint Resolu- 
tion 559 is about to become law, we will 
continue in this session of Congress to 
seek for better solutions to the emer- 
gency labor dispute situation. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Maryland. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the “ayes” ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 244, nays 148, not voting 40, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 170] 
YEAS—244 
Abbitt Duncan Jones, N.C, 
Abernethy er Kazen 
Edmondson Keith 
Albert Edwards, Ala. Kelly 
Andrews, Ala. Edwards, King, N.Y 
Andrews, Er Kleppe 
N. Dak. Esch Kr 
Annunzio Eshleman Korn 
Arends Evans, Colo. Kuykendall 
Ashley Everett 
Ashmore Evins, Tenn. Landrum 
Aspinall Fallon Langen 
Ayres Pascell Latta 
Baring Findley Lennon 
Bates er 
Belcher Ford, Gerald R. Lloyd 
Bell un: 
Bennett McClory 
Berry Friedel McCulloch 
Betts Puqua McDonald, 
Bevill Mich. 
Biester Gardner McMillan 
Boggs Gathings Machen 
Boland tys Mahon 
Bolton Giaimo Mailliard 
Bray Gibbons Marsh 
Brooks Goodell Mathias, Calif. 
Broomfield Goodling Matsunaga 
Green, Oreg. May 
(e) Gross 
Broyhill, N.C. Grover Michel 
Broyhill, Va. Gubser Miller, Ohto 
Mills 
Haley Minshall 
Bush Hall Mize 
Button Halleck Monagan 
Byrnes, Wis. Hamilton Montgomery 
Cabell Hammer- N. Mex. 
Cahill schmidt Mosher 
Casey Hanna Natcher 
Celler Hardy Nelsen 
‘Chamberlain Harrison 
Clancy Harsha ONeal, Ga. 
Collier Harvey 
Hechler, W. Va. Pelly 
Conable Henderson Pickle 
Corbett Herlong Pike 
Corman Hicks Pirnie 
Cunningham Hosmer Poage 
Daddario Howard Poff 
Davis, Ga. Hull Pool 
Davis, Wis. Hunt Price, Tex. 
Dawson Hutchinson Pryor 
de la Garza Ichord 
back Irwin Quie 
Devine Jarman Quill 
Dickinson Joelson Reid, M. 
Dorn Johnson, Pa. el 
Dow Jonas Reinecke 
Dowdy Jones, Ala. Resnick 
Downing Jones, Mo. Rhodes, Ariz. 
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Riegle N. T. Waggonner 
Rivers Smith, Okla. Walker 
Roberts Springer Watkins 
Rogers, Colo. Stafford Watson 
Rogers, Fla Stanton Watts 
Ronan Steed White 
Rostenkowski Steiger, Ariz. Whitten 
Roth Stephens Widnall 
Roush Stratton Wiggins 
Sandman Stubblefield Williams, Pa. 
Satterfield Talcott Willis 
St. Onge Taylor Wilson, Bob 
Schadeberg Teague, Calif. Winn 
Schneebeli Teague, Tex Wolff 
Schweiker Tenzer Wright 
Schwengel Thompson, Ga. Wydler 
t Thomson, Wis. Wylie 
Selden Tuck Wyman 
Shriver Uliman Yates 
Sikes Utt Young 
Skubitz Van Deerlin 
Smith, Calif. Vander Jagt 
NAYS—148 
Adams Gonzalez Olsen 
Addabbo Green, Pa. ONeill, Mass. 
Anderson, I. Griffiths Ottinger 
Ashbrook Gude Patten 
Barrett Gurney Pepper 
Bingham Hanley Perkins 
Blackburn Hansen, Idaho Pettis 
Blanton Hansen, Wash. Philbin 
Blatnik Hathaway Pollock 
Bolling Hawkins Price, III 
Bow Heckler, Mass. 
Brademas Helstoski Randall 
Brasco Holifiela Rees 
Brock Holland Reid, N.Y. 
Brown, Calif. Horton Reuss 
Brown, Mich. Jacobs Rhodes, Pa 
Burke, Fla. Johnson, Calif. Rooney, N.Y. 
Burke, Mass. Rooney, Pa. 
Burton, Utah Karth Rosen 
Byrne, Pa. Kastenmeler Rumsfeld 
Carter Kee Ruppe 
Clark Kirwan Ryan 
Clawson,Del Kyl St Germain 
Cohelan Saylor 
Conte Leggett Scherle 
Conyers Long, La. Shipley 
Culver Long, Md. 
Curtis Lukens Slack 
Daniels McDade Smith, Iowa 
Delaney McFall yder 
Dent Macdonald, 
Derwinski Mass. Steiger, Wis. 
Diggs MacG: Stuckey 
Dingell Madden Sullivan 
Dole Martin Taft 
Donohue Mathias, Md Thompson, N.. 
Dulski Meeds Ti 
Eckhardt Meskill Tunney 
Eilberg Mink Udan 
Farbstein Moorhead Vanik 
Feighan Morse, Mass. Vigorito 
Flood Morton Waldie 
Flynt Moss Wampler 
Foley Multer en 
Ford, Murphy, Dl Wilson, 
Wiliam D. Murphy, N.Y, Charles H. 
Myers t 
Fulton, Pa. Nedzi Zablocki 
Fulton, Tenn. Nix Zwach 
er O'Hara, UI. 
Gilbert O'Hara, Mich. 
NOT VOTING—40 
Anderson, Fino Morgan 
Tenn, Garmatz O’Konski 
Battin Gray Passman 
Brinkley Halpern Pucinskti 
Burton, Calif. Hays Rarick 
y Hébert Robison 
Cederberg Hungate 0 
Clausen, King, Calif. Roudebush 
H. Kupferman Roybal 
Cleveland McClure 
Cowger McEwen Whalley 
Miller, Calif. Whitener 
Denney W. Miss, 
Edwards, Calif. Moore Zion 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Garmatz against. 

Mr. Passman for, with Mr. Miller of Call- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Pucinski for, with Mr. Burton of Call- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Cederberg for, with Mr. Kupferman 
against. 
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Mr. Robison for, with Mr. Moore against. 
Mr. Battin for, with Mr. Carey against. 

Mr. Whitener for, with Mr. Roybal against. 
Mr. McEwen for, with Mr. Cowger against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Hays with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Rodino with Mr. Zion. 

Mr. Minish with Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Denney. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Rou- 
debush. 

Mr. Hungate with Mr. Cleveland. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi with Mr. 
Don H. Clausen. 

Mr. Scheuer with Mr. O’Konsk!. 

Mr. Rarick with Mr. McClure. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Edwards of California. 

Mr. Brinkley with Mr. Cramer. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the measure 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING THE CLERK TO RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES FROM: THE SEN- 
ATE AND AUTHORIZING THE 
SPEAKER TO SIGN ENROLLED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
DULY PASSED AND FOUND TRULY 
ENROLLED 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstanding 
the adjournment of the House until to- 
morrow, the Clerk be authorized to re- 
ceive messages from the Senate and that 
the Speaker be authorized to sign any 
enrolled bills and joint resolutions duly 
passed by the two Houses and found truly 
enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 


There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO REINSTATE SPE- 
CIAL ORDER 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the special order that I had reserved for 
60 minutes for this date be reinstated 
following completion of the legislative 
business on this date. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request “g the gentleman from 
Massachusetts 

There was a objection. 


NEWARK AND RIOT CONTROL 
Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 


1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
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to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, as the House 
prepares to consider the so-called anti- 
riot bill, the disturbances in Newark are 
ironically timely. I am sure all of us were 
deeply disturbed by the outbreak of vio- 
lence there. As the Washington Post 
editorialized this morning, the ghetto 
riots of the past 3 years have been “not- 
revolutionary or homicidal, but pur- 
poseless and suicidal.” 

They are born of anger and despair, 
and characterized by little organization 
or ostensible political purpose. Neverthe- 
less, the objects of attack are the symbols 
of white authority and property. 

The tragic outburst in Newark makes 
even more irrelevant the efforts of this 
House to pass a riot-control bill based 
on the premise of outside agitators. I 
invite any colleague to show how the 
enactment of H.R. 421 would have pre- 
vented the latest disturbance. 

Will we have the incredible shortsight- 
edness to emasculate programs to elimi- 
nate urban slums and give hope to 
despairing citizens and then expect that 
the problem will be solved by Federal 
laws forbidding persons to cross State 
lines with intent to incite riots. In cities 
like Newark, despair can explode into 
riot without crossing a street. 

We seem unwilling to accept the fact 
that downtrodden peoples are fully capa- 
ble of taking action themselves, whether 
in Newark or Southeast Asia, independ- 
ent of those who may enter to fan the 
flames. 

Newark and Watts—and the list will 
inevitably grow longer—are the forgot- 
ten backwaters of urbanization. The 
press reported that, as each exploded, 
the rioting took on an almost “festive” 
atmosphere—a relief, perhaps, from the 
oppressive boredom of urban misery. 

Will we continue to let the slums fester 
and seek solutions only in new police 
powers? Police are at best an interim, 
inadequate substitute for respect for self 
and respect for law. There can never be 
enough police to protect the white middle 
class from resentments which grow in- 
creasingly bitter and even suicidal. In 
cities like Newark social dynamite will 
continue to explode unless downtrodden 
people are given hope for a brighter 
future. 


“THE APOLLO MESS: STAGED FOR A 
RERUN?”—CONGRESS MUST RE- 
OPEN THE HEARINGS 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker will the Apollo 
disaster be repeated? 

Two weeks ago on July 3 there was an- 
other fire during a test of the lunar mod- 
ule in White Sands, N. Mex. There was no 
public outcry because it was an un- 
manned test for engine thrust, and no 
injuries were sustained by human beings. 
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The lunar module was in a vacuum 
chamber, and presumably a leak de- 
veloped in the fuel line. What will it be 
the next time? Is this a matter of defi- 
cient workmanship? Or is it possible that 
NASA still does not know enough about 
the hazards of fire in oxygen-rich en- 
vironments and whole and partial vac- 
uum environments and other conditions 
which will be encountered on the moon's 
surface and en route? Does NASA yet 
know enough to undertake this venture 
with a reasonable degree of assurance 
about safety and success? Does NASA 
have enough coordination within its own 
program to satisfy us that it is fully 
aware of all the complex difficulties, chal- 
lenges, and dangers and has taken every 
possible and reasonable precaution to 
avoid further disasters? 

The publication Chemical Engineering 
of June 19, 1967, answers the question 
about repetition of disaster by saying: 

Administrative confusion, more than tech- 
nology, triggered the accident that took the 
lives of (the) Astronauts .. . there will be 
future oversight disasters, regardless of 
patch-up work on the Apollo capsule—unless 
NASA management learns to communicate 
with and between the many technical skills 
essential to space engineering. 


This was the conclusion expressed in a 
challenging article by the senior editor, 
Robert Davidson, and other staff mem- 
bers following a detailed study of the 
available evidence surrounding the Apol- 
lo disaster. They aver that a lack of ef- 
fective management within NASA is the 
major villain contributing to past diffi- 
culties and will—if not greatly im- 
proved—perpetuate the conditions which 
brought about the recent tragedy. The 
Phillips report, the Apollo Review Board 
report and other recent revelations sup- 
port the conclusions expressed in this 
article. 

It is commendable that an effort is be- 
ing made by some members of the engi- 
neering profession to take heed of pres- 
ent warnings and learn serious lessons 
for the future. Certainly NASA should 
also be doing this, but NASA’s continued 
reticence prevents us from knowing if 
this is the case. Current rumblings of dis- 
content within the space program suggest 
that schedule pressure, corner cutting, 
and administrative chaos continue, and 
that internal and external politics as 
well continue to take their toll of good 
management. Congress should not close 
its eyes to this question and allow unsat- 
isfactory conditions to continue by de- 
fault. The Apollo hearings should be 
reconvened—not for the purpose of con- 
tinuing further a technical discussion of 
possible technical causes for the Apollo 
fire—but to undertake a serious and far- 
ranging management review of the sort 
that would force NASA to take stock and 
develop sound management practices for 
the protection of the public’s investment 
in the space program. This is not to men- 
tion the safety of our astronauts. 

This year Congress has shown itself 
willing to take a small step toward ex- 
erting some preliminary control over 
NASA via the budget. Let us now, much 


more importantly, take the next step ` 


toward demanding that NASA manage- 
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ment prove itself equal to the task of pro- 
viding the Nation with a first-quality 
space program that can bear and should 
bear public scrutiny. 

I recommend that my colleagues read 
the perceptive article, The Apollo Mess: 
Staged for a Rerun?” from the June 19 
issue of Chemical Engineering, which I 
include at this point in the RECORD: 

THE APOLLO MESS: STAGED For A RERUN? 


A lack of effective technical feedback may 
be breeding new hazards for our space pro- 
gram. 

As NASA mops up in the wake of the 
Apollo-204 tragedy, two urgent questions 
loom: How could it have happened? Will it 
happen again? 

Administrative confusion, more than tech- 
nology, triggered the accident that took the 
lives of Astronauts Virgil I. Grissom, Edward 
H. White, 2d, and Roger B. Chaffee. This was 
confirmed in the 2,375-page final report of 
the Apollo Review Board. And there will be 
future oversight disasters, regardless of 
patch-up work on the Apollo capsule—unless 
NASA management learns to communicate 
with and between the many technical skills 
essential to space engineering. 

Admittedly, it is tough to coordinate our 
$5-billion/yr, space empire, but not impossi- 
ble by modern management techniques. Will 
NASA meet the challenge? Can it correct the 
system that permitted gross safety over- 
sights? Perhaps more important, will NASA 
rely more on chemical engineers and benefit 
from their interdisciplinary approach to 
technology? Are there new roles opening for 
chemical engineers in materials selection, 
safety, design, fire protection and systems 
planning? (See box, p. 91.) 

But most perplexing: Why did NASA disre- 
gard its own warnings? 

NASA on the Carpet—The Apollo Review 
Board failed to identify the underlying cause 
that permitted the January 27 conflagration, 

Representative Donald Rumsfeld of Illi- 
nois charged that the Apollo Review Board 
“failed to examine, or at least report on, the 
fundamental conditions which permitted the 
accident to occur. It is inconceivable to me 
that they could exist without their being the 
direct result of serious and fundamental de- 
fects within NASA.” And Representative Ken- 
neth Hechler of West Virginia called for 
“sweeping changes and tightening up of ad- 
ministration of the space agency and its 
contractors.” 

Industry experts contacted by Chemical 
Engineering blame many of NASA's woes on 
managerial high-handedness. Among the 
complaints leveled at NASA: 

There is duplication and lack of over-all 
coordination in safety organization; two sep- 
arate safety programs—manned and un- 
manned; duplication without coordination 
in safety at Langley, Houston, Edwards, 
Huntsville, Moffett and elsewhere; rivalry 
between safety and fire protection. 

Contractors are allowed to ignore the les- 
sons of previous contractors, being deter- 
mined to do it by themselves, and better. 

Work started from scratch. Twenty-five 
years of experience with oxygen atmospheres 
by the Navy and Air Force mostly overlooked; 
industry know-how with oxygen ignored; a 
deaf ear given to suggestions (“You just 
don’t give advice to NASA”); major old-line 
oxygen companies given no significant role 
in spacecraft environmental design. 

Pet vendors are nurtured; few among the 
non-pets are heard. 

Favored vendors are allowed to raid key 
men from NASA for their technical and 
political (NASA organization) know-how. 

Recommendations by researchers are often 
overruled to achieve mechanical and struc- 
tural success. 
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The anxiety of many was stated by Repre- 
sentative Olin E. Teague of Texas, head of 
the House Subcommittee on NASA Oversight. 
He charged that the Apollo Review Board 
report was a “broad indictment of NASA 
and North American and the whole program.” 

Fog in the Crystal Ball—At February hear- 
ings by Rep. Teague's House Subcommittee, 
Dr. Robert C. Seamans, Jr., deputy NASA 
administrator, testified, “Continued alert- 
ness to the possibility of fire had become 
dulled by previous ground experience and 
six years of successful manned missions.” 

NASA administrator Webb told the House, 
“In moving ahead to utilize the resources 
made available to us, we have to take tech- 
nical risks in the development of equipment 
and in establishing our schedules. But we 
have not knowingly accepted a higher level 
of risks in order to meet our manned-flight 
schedules . . . we have taken no risks as to 
the lives or safety of the astronauts that we 
could find a way to avoid.” 

Astronaut Frank Borman, a member of 
the Apollo Review Board, said that his work 
on the investigation of the Apollo accident 
convinced him that “there were hazards 
present beyond the understanding of either 
NASA’s engineers or astronauts.” 

And, testifying before the Senate Aero- 
Nautical and Space Sciences Committee 
headed by Senator Clinton P. Anderson of 
New Mexico, Dr. George E. Mueller, head of 
manned flight, said, “It was not 
through overlooking the problems that we 
arrived at the accident. It was rather that 
our specifications did not take account of the 
specific event.” 

In April, before the House Subcommittee 
for NASA Oversight, Mueller admitted that 

and inspection procedures were inad- 
equate. He said, “If more-thorough testing of 
flammable materials used in the cockpit had 
been conducted, the accident might not have 
happened.” He also said, “If engineers had 
carried out full-scale fire tests in a mockup 
version of the spacecraft, they would have 
realized the hazards of such materials in 

oxygen.” 

Assuming Catastrophe—Oldtimers in in- 
dustrial oxygen work follow Murphy’s Law: 
If it can happen, it will. For a pure oxygen 
atmosphere, laboratory risk evaluations of ig- 
nitable materials are not enough. The total 
system must be considered—How much is 
there of the material; What are the system 
conditions; Are all sources of ignition elimi- 
nated? And the big questions: What if it ig- 
nites anyway? What then? 

As for NASA, however, the Apollo Review 
Board said: “The underlying design approach 
in Apollo was to control the known risk of 
fire . . . by isolating and rendering safe all 
. led to the use 


including nylon and polyure- 
thane foams.” There were 70 1b. of flammable 
materials in the fatal Apollo command 
module, mostly nylon. 

Space-chamber mishaps were not new. The 
first such fire occurred five years ago in an 
oxygen-rich space chamber at the School of 
Aerospace Medicine, Brooks Air Force Base, 
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chamber, pressurized at 5 psi. oxygen. An 
overheated light bulb burned out. When it 
was replaced, flame shot from the fixture. 
One crewman tried to snuff out the fire with 
a towel, but the cloth caught on fire and 
burned so vigorously that the man’s clothes 
ignited. An asbestos fire-blanket was thrown 
over him, but it too burned. Flaming in- 
sulation from the light fixture dripped onto 
a bunk. When a crewman tried to beat out 
the bunk fire, his skin began to burn. Quick 
action from the outside saved the four men. 
And only when the oxygen was pumped out 
of the chamber did the fire stop. 

Ignition for these three fires was caused 
by electrical failure. The January 27 Apollo 
incineration is thought to have started from 
an electrical arc through abraded Teflon in- 
sulation. The “most probable” cause of the 
ignition in the January 31 oxygen-chamber 
death of two Air Force men at Brooks Air 
Force Base was a Teflon-insulated work-lamp 
cord arcing the aluminum floor. 

How Secret the Risk?—There were numer- 
ous warnings. Early in the space program, 
fire prevention experts urged that NASA 
study how to control the spread of fire by 
proper design and structural arrangements 
within the cabin. They further recom- 
mended the use of full-scale fire-detection 
and protection tests. Both procedures have 
now been adopted by NASA. 

The hazards of oxygen-saturated cloth- 
ing were reported by the New York Naval 
Shipyard in National Safety News, Septem- 
ber, 1957. Frequent injuries occurred dur- 
ing work aboard ships because of oxygen 
leaks and the ignition of oxygen-saturated 
clothing. Oxygen content of as little as 8 to 
14% above normal created hazardous con- 
ditions of “major proportions.” 

Other published warnings of the dangers 
of oxygen-rich environments have been 
available for many years from the National 
Safety Council, the Compressed Gas Assn. 
and the National Fire Protection Assn. 

More striking, however, are NASA’s own 
warnings in its 1964 publication, Space- 
Cabin Atmospheres, Part Il—Fire and Blast 
Hazards. Some pertinent excerpts from this 
publication are: 

1. “...a statement of defining the hazard- 
ous nature of any gaseous environment must 
— a very rigid definition of the entire 
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gen at any total pressure will not only de- 
crease the minimum spark energy (for igni- 
tion), but also extend the limits of flam- 
mability to a much wider range. . from 
pick to 100% oxygen, the minimum required 

spark energy decreases by three orders of 
magnitude.” 

3. The table, “Preliminary Screening 
Tests of Materials for Possible Use in 100 
Percent Oxygen Atmosphere” reports that 
nylon fabric burned completely, as did poly- 
urethane foam. 

4. Of the five major potential fire sources 
listed, one was “electrical wiring.” 

5. “Examples of combustible materials 
that should be minimized or possibly elimi- 
nated from space cabins” include: nylon, 
polyethylene, Teflon. “No material which 
supports combustion in high-oxygen en- 
vironments after the ignition source is re- 
moved should be used . . .” 

6. Basic cabin design should reduce igni- 
tion sources and “Prevent sparking and 
arcing of electric or electronic equipment 
... by use of [among other things] abrasion- 
resistant electric wiring . . All electric and 
electronic equipment and wires should be 
considered as ignition sources, regardless 
of how well they are protected.” 

Chewing Gum and Baling Wire—The list 
of engineering shortcomings in the Apollo- 
204, many of which disregarded NASA's own 
warnings, includes: 

Extensive distribution of combustible ma- 
terials in the cabin: contoured couches 
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with nylon covering and polyurethane foam; 
space suits with inflammable nylon and rub- 
ber; polyethylene bags for waste; nylon net- 
ting and fasteners to collect and stow gear 
in the cockpit. 

Vulnerable wire transmitted spacecraft 
power; Teflon electrical insulation was easily 
damaged or penetrated by abrasion. 

Vulnerable plumbing carried a combusti- 
ble and corrosive coolant. Soft solder (400 F. 
melting point) for joints in oxygen and 
ethylene glycol coolant lines was easily dam- 
aged by bumping—coolant leakage had 
plagued the spacecraft in previous tests. 

No vibration test had been conducted of 
complete flight-configured spacecraft. 

Significant engineering changes are 
planned. Pressurized oxygen will not be used 
in prelaunch operations. Ethylene glycol 
coolant may be replaced by water. Combus- 
tible materials will be replaced where pos- 
sible with non-flammable materials. Non- 
metallic structures will be arranged to 
maintain fire breaks within the cabin, Flam- 
mability tests will be conducted with full- 
scale mockups of the new configuration and 
a new quick-exit escape hatch will be built. 

Musical Chairs—Around Houston, the 
story goes that on the day of the fatal acci- 
dent, the oxygen was only 90% pure. The 
director of the experiment wanted to stop, 
but the astronauts objected. They told him 
to assume that it was nitrogen, which it 
normally would be, and to proceed with the 
test. Yet in the past, explosions had ed 
curred when liquid oxygen boiled away to 
leave a concentration of hydrocarbon con- 
taminants. 

This did not cause the fatal fire, but does 
illustrate a most important recommenda- 
tion made by the Apollo Review Board—the 
need for better definition of responsibilities. 

As an example, for months the grapevine 
had it that NASA was disappointed with 
North American Aviation as the prime con- 
tractor for the Apollo capsule. But as recently 
as late 1966, NASA officials denied their dis- 
enchantment with the firm, Yet, Major Gen- 
eral Samuel C. Phillips, NASA’s Apollo pro- 
gram director, had a different story this 
April. He told the House Subcommittee on 
NASA Oversight that in 1965 he was so dis- 
turbed by North American’s performance that 
he had considered taking away part of its 
$2.8-billion share of NASA space program 
contracts. He didn't, he said, because the com- 
pany improved. 

But it was a recent error by North Amer- 
ican that delayed the initial Apollo flight 
from last November. Methanol was used to 
pressure-test Apollo’s titanium fuel tanks. 
Eighteen of the tanks passed, but the next 
two failed from stress corrosion (Chem. Eng., 
Dec. 5, 1966, p. 69). The technical literature 
of 10 years earlier had reported that methanol 
caused stress corrosion in titanium. 

Further shrouding the management of the 
Apollo program was a bewildering array of 
administrative omissions. among 
those reported by the Apollo Review Board 
were: 

Lack of definition of the respective re- 
sponsibilities of the organization involved. 

Adequate safety precautions neither es- 
tablished nor observed for the test. 

Fifty-six major changes in test procedures 
the day before the fatal fire, with most of 
the workers likely not familiar with them. 

One hundred and thirteen t en- 
gineering orders not accomplished at the time 

the command module was delivered to NASA; 
823 engineering orders released subsequent 
to delivery. 

Established requirements not followed with 


and 
NASA personnel prior to the test—oral agree- 
ment only. 
Noncertified equipment items installed in 
the command module. 
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The August 1966 test specification not up- 
dated for changes. 

Lack of emergency fire or rescue teams at 
the launching area. 

A number of equipment checklists un- 
checked. 

Howling in the Wilderness—Safety is only 
as important as management decrees. Its es- 
sential element is top-management authority 
by a responsible safety director who can co- 
ordinate the many skills needed to oversee 
a safe system. 

Management and safety experts contacted 
by Chemical Engineering feel that the Apollo 
failure was more a breakdown in coordina- 
tion than in technology. This problem is not 
unique to NASA, and is often found in large 
commercial organizations, particularly those 
in which management is individualistic, 
rather than systems-engineering oriented. 

Systems engineering is the only answer for 
complex situations where equipment, skills 
and techniques must be composited for a 
unified purpose. It identifies distinguish- 
able elements, their cause and effect rela- 
tionships, functions to be performed in each 
case, and required trade-offs among re- 
sources, It reduces the chances for oversight 
and appraisal gaps. 

Among the federal services, the Air Force 
is the recognized leader in the use of systems 
engineering (AFSCM 375-5, the Air Force 
Systems Command Manual, Systems Engi- 
neering Management Procedures, March 10, 
1966).* Though NASA follows some of the 
principles of systems engineering manage- 
ment, one element is missing: effective audit- 
ing. When management operates from the 
top down, it cannot hear“ problems at the 
lowest levels. Astronaut Gus Grissom was 
frustrated at not being heard during a period 
of spacecraft problems in late 1966, according 
to Electronic News. When Grissom com- 
plained there was lack of harmony in the 
program, a close friend asked him why he 
didn’t complain officially. Grissom replied, 
“I've been howling in the wilderness for 
years.” 

In the administrative pecking order, hard- 
ware falls at the bottom of the pyramid, and 
these contractors are seldom heard. The solu- 
tion: Continuous auditing superimposed on 
a systems evaluation concept. The charac- 
teristics of auditing are: 

1. Construction from the top down (ad- 
ministration) . 

2. Implementation from the bottom up 
(wee voices). 

3. All information cross-pollinated (be- 
tween skills). 

4. Continuous (no lapse). 

With auditing, professional employees must 
rate each system or situation they meet as 
not critical or critical. The next higher person 
can overrule a critical rating, but assumes 
the responsibility for failure. Not only does 
the system give a chance for all to be heard, 
but it assigns responsibility. 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEER IN THE SPACE 
PROGRAM 


Exciting opportunities beckon as we ap- 
proach long-duration space flights to Mars 
and beyond. The chemical engineer is vital 
to the space effort because of his knowledge 
of heat transfer, reactivity, corrosivity, con- 
tainment and combustion, power generation, 
materials properties, toxicity, and systems re- 
lability. A few of the myriad of out-of-this- 
world problems seeking creative solutions 
are: 

Chemical propulsion—Fuel-oxidizer mix- 
ing for combustion efficiency and stability; 
pressurization systems; thrust-chamber cool- 
ing; design criteria for industry. 

Fluids handling—Cryogenic storage; seals 
and bladders, long-term outer-space stability 


*Available from Supt, of Documents, U.S. 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
Price : $2.75. 
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for extended space trips; handling propellant 
spillages; preventing explosions and fires. 

Special coatings—Third generation reentry 
ablatives; thermal control of temperatures by 
radiant energy absorption and emission; 
high-temperature cermets and ceramics; pre- 
vention of outgassing and plating-over of 
windows, 

Life support—Foods for long space flights; 
environmental control of cockpit tempera- 
ture, air, water, toxicity. 

Miscellaneous—High-temperature adhe- 
sives for reentry ablatives; control for effects 
of man’s exudations on electronic devices; 
shielding for nuclear engines; coolants that 
will not corrode or contaminate the metals 
containing them. 


STATEMENT ON HOUSE RESOLU- 
TION 421, THE ANTIRIOT BILL 


Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 421, The antiriot bill, deviates 
widely from established Anglo-American 
processes of justice in the respects that 
I shall point out. 

But first, let us consider what acts 
are made offenses: 

The acts that are made offenses are all 
based upon traveling in interstate com- 
merce or using the mail. Such interstate 
activity is the purported basis for making 
the overt acts which are proscribed a 
Federal crime. If one intends to do one 
of the things enumerated below when he 
travels or uses the mail, and then does 
one of them, he is guilty of a Federal 
offense. The acts proscribed are: First, 
an act of violence in furtherance of a 
Tiot; second, carrying on a riot; and 
third, inciting a riot. 

It is true that organizing, promoting, 
or encouraging a riot are also made il- 
legal. In addition, aiding and abetting 
another in inciting a riot, or in an act 
of violence in furtherance of a riot, are 
also illegal. But it appears that inciting 
a riot covers all of such acts, for in- 
citing” is sufficiently broadly defined to 
include all of such activities. It includes 
“urging” and “instigating” a riot. 

The connotation that the word “en- 
courage” spontaneously yields might be 
something less than “organizing” or 
“promoting,” but the act provides that 
mere “advocacy of ideas” or “expression 
of belief” are not proscribed. Thus, the 
term “encourage” must mean more than 
is usually embraced in a normal usage, 
and it is difficult to see how all defini- 
tions which would be embraced under 
that term are not also included under 
the term “incite” if inciting means 
“urging” or “instigating.” 

Each of the three described offenses 
is based upon a different standard, and 
the three are increasingly indefinite as 
to the overt act involved. They will be 
discussed separately. 

The first type of act made illegal is 
violence in furtherance of a riot. 

Aside from the fact that this type of 
prohibition is usually within a State’s 
police power, and should remain there, 
there is. little argument but that an act 
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of violence in furtherance of a riot 
should be outlawed. If nothing hap- 
pened, no heads were knocked nor prop- 
erty burned or interfered with, then it 
would be impossible to show that “an 
act of violence in furtherance of a riot“ 
occurred. Standing alone, this provision 
would not permit persons to be prose- 
cuted for mere expressions or thought 
which did not ripen into illegal acts, and 
therefore the first aspect of the antiriot 
law is objectionable only in that it places 
police power at the Federal level—not so 
with each of the other types of illegal 
activity. 

The second type of act made illegal is 
carrying on a riot. 

This second type of act which is made 
illegal may involve no violence at all, 
for the act provides that the inciting of 
a riot may be merely the creation of a 
situation in which a riot is likely to oc- 
cur. The act provides in (b) of section 
2102 that— 

A riot is a public disturbance involving 
acts of violence by assemblages of three or 
more persons, which poses an immediate 
danger of damage or injury to property or 
persons. 


It is thus apparent that an immedi- 
ate danger of damage or injury to prop- 
erty or persons” may be created by a 
mere “public disturbance” in the nature 
of marching in the street in certain 
parts of Mississippi. Nothing may ensue 
as a result of the marching, but it would 
be difficult to say candidly that the ac- 
tivity does not pose some immediate 
danger if, for instance, there is Klan ac- 
tivity in the vicinity. The immediate 
danger is not because of the violence of 
the demonstrators but because of the 
possible reaction of the populace. Yet the 
demonstrators are the “rioters” under 
the definition. 

Now, it may result that no riot in fact 
ensues. The populace may not become 
inflamed to violence. The marchers may 
demonstrate peacefully and the populace 
may exercise reasonable restraint. Yet 
the “immediate danger” existed, and 
those who crossed State lines to mobilize 
the march may well be in violation of 
the provisions of the act—if the literal 
provisions are constitutional. 

The third type of act made illegal is 
inciting a riot. 

One may be guilty of inciting a riot if 
he only “urges others to riot” though no 
riot ever occurs. Indeed, there may never 
have been an assemblage of persons at 
all. The illegal act is the mere urging of 
persons to riot. The urging may be abor- 
tive when plans are abandoned upon 
cooler reflection. 

Therefore, if this legislation were 
passed, we would be presented with the 
unique case of the Government purport- 
ing to make a man’s movement across a 
State line illegal if accompanied by an 
intent and followed by urging of certain 
activity. In most cases a man guilty of a 
Federal offense carries with him across a 
State line a much more tangible object: 
an automobile, a bottle, a package of 
narcotics, or a woman. But here he has 
with him only an idea which he con- 
tinues to further after he has crossed a 
State line. 

The danger of abuse of such a statute 
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is apparent. The more concrete the of- 
fense may be and the more tangible the 
transfer from one State to another, the 
more difficult it is to fabricate a charge 
against an innocent man or to fall into 
error as to his guilt. If there were no 
motor vehicle disclosed by the evidence, 
if there were no proof of a narcotic in 
the possession of the accused, then it is 
clear that prosecution would fail. On the 
other hand, it is quite easy to assert, even 
to believe, that the accused crossed a 
State line harboring the intent to incite 
a riot under circumstances in which he 
had no such intent. 

For instance, suppose Jones, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, states to others that 
it is his firm conviction that Negroes in 
Virginia should not take it laying down,” 
that they should “fight for their rights,” 
that “things won’t be better until they 
are much worse,” and language of this 
sort. He then goes to Virginia and urges 
persons to march in protest of depriva- 
tion of civil rights. No march actually 
occurs nor is there any riot or violence. 
The ideas that he harbored are subject 
to many interpretations. One hearing 
him may understand the language to 
urge violence, to incite persons to riot. 
When he arrives in Virginia he urges 
persons to march, which marching poses 
“an immediate danger of damage or in- 
jury to property or persons.“ Testimony 
to this effect establishes the elements of 
the offense. 

What Jones intended may have been 
quite different from the construction 
which witnesses may put upon his lan- 
guage. There is nothing but language to 
construe, and to derive meaning from, 
in order to make out the offense. This is 
the essence of the dangers inherent in 
this type of legislation. 

Jones carried nothing across the State 
line but an idea, and what that idea was 
must be established by witnesses who 
repeat or construe his words, perhaps 
inaccurately. It is much easier for a 
witness to testify accurately with respect 
to whether or not he saw a Buick car 
crossing the line from the District of 
Columbia to Virginia than to say what 
Jones conveyed in his words. 

Most illegal acts have very tangible 
harmful results. The act of murder re- 
sults in a dead person. The act of stealing 
results in the appropriation of property. 
There is some insurance against miscar- 
riages of justice in that these criminal 
acts are accompanied by demonstrable 
results. If no body is found, or if no prop- 
erty is discovered missing, there is prob- 
ably not sufficient evidence to support a 
conviction. But in the case of this pro- 
posed legislation the ultimate determi- 
nation must be made upon very fallible 
testimony concerning expressions and in- 
tent, and the offense may be proved al- 
though nothing resulted, no violence or 
riot occurred, no heads were broken, no 
property looted or burned. 

The basic fault of this legislation is 
that it reaches out, to sustain Federal 
jurisdiction, to an artificial incident: 
crossing a State line with an idea of, or 
intent to, instigate a riot. The real evil 
is not the crossing of the State line but 
the riot itself. 

It is true that, to complete the offense, 
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the actor must after crossing a State line 
engage in an overt act. But a riot, as de- 
fined in the statute, is not what we ordi- 
narily think it is. It is not necessarily a 
violent disturbance. It may be an entirely 
peaceful march within a community 
where such peaceful activity “poses an 
immediate danger of injury” to the 
marchers themselves—as for instance 
from the American Nazi Party. Thus, 
urging others to engage in a peaceful 
demonstration may complete the offense, 
though others are not urged to engage 
in violence. 

If a criminal offense were framed in 
the normal manner of a State criminal 
statute, it would not be necessary to deal 
with one’s state of mind while he is 
crossing a State line. Criminal laws 
usually deal with the act of committing 
or inciting violence directly. The initia- 
tor of the violence is subject to punish- 
ment. Under this bill, this is not neces- 
sarily so. 

For instance, local Klansmen may 
create a riot in a crowd watching a civil 
rights march. They are immune from 
this legislation because their plans and 
actions are altogether local. But the 
peaceful instigator of the march who 
comes from another State may be guilty 
if a local jury finds that he should have 
known that the Klan would turn the 
gathering into a riot. 

The implications for a labor dispute 
situation are obvious: The demonstra- 
tion may be a picket line participated in 
by one from out of State, as in the Rio 
Grande Valley farm strike. The violence 
may be by strikebreakers or Rangers. 
But only the unionist from out of State 
is within reach of the provisions of this 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, disorder and violence are 
reprehensible wherever they occur. But 
general breaches of the peace and crimes 
should be suppresed under the criminal 
law of the State or community where 
they occur. Let us never threaten free- 
dom by establishing Federal criminal law 
based on carrying an idea or intent 
across State lines. If we do this, every 
crime may be framed to fall within Fed- 
eral jurisdiction if certain contrived ele- 
ments exist. Such would be a long stride 
toward a national police state. 


VITAL EDUCATIONAL MANPOWER 
TO FILL OUR CLASSROOMS 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
at the heart of our ability to win what 
H. G. Wells calls the race between edu- 
cation and catastrophe, is the necessity 
of having enough highly qualified teach- 
ers to provide the vital educational man- 
power to fill our classrooms from kinder- 
garten through graduate work. In Presi- 
dent Johnson’s message on education on 
January 12, 1967, the President said: 

Nothing matters more to the future of our 
country: not our military preparedness— 
for armed might is worthless if we lack the 
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brain-power to build a world of peace; not 
our productive economy—for we cannot sus- 
tain growth without tratned manpower; not 
our democratic system of government—for 
freedom is fragile if citizens are ignorant. 

We must demand that our schools in- 
crease not only the quantity but the quality 
of America’s education. For we recognize that 
nuclear age problems cannot be solved with 
horse-and-buggy learning. The three R's of 
our school system must be supported by the 
three T's— teachers who are superior, tech- 
niques of instruction that are modern, and 
thinking about education which places it 
first in all our plans and hopes. 


Another important step toward reach- 
ing these goals was taken on June 29 in 
Philadelphia when the President signed 
into law the Education Professions De- 
velopment Act. In doing so, President 
Johnson paid tribute to members of the 
Teachers Corps who have won commen- 
dation from officials of several hundred 
schools for their work with disadvan- 
taged children. 

The Education Professions Develop- 
ment Act strengthens the Teachers Corps 
by increasing the authorized funds, by 
extending to college juniors and seniors 
the right to participate—reserved here- 
tofore to holders of baccalaureate de- 
grees only—and by placing the responsi- 
bility for the Teachers Corps in the 
hands of local educational agencies and 
the colleges and universities where these 
corpsmen may study. The Teachers 
Corps is only a small part of the total 
Education Professions Development Act, 
but it has the potential of becoming a 
significant part of it. The undergraduate 
fellowship program continues and there 
is a new program giving grants to school 
districts for the training of teachers 
where there has been a critica] shortage. 
Another provision of this bill has for its 
purpose the training of other personnel 
in higher education than those individ- 
uals who are working for their Ph. D.’s. 
Taken together, the committee hopes 
that these various programs will ma- 
terially help to meet the shortage of 
teachers that has been critical across 
the Nation. 

Under no previous administration have 
there been the accomplishments in edu- 
cation legislation that we have seen 
under the Johnson administration. On 
June 29, the following very significant 
statement was made by President John- 
son when he signed into law this Educa- 
tion Professions Development Act: 

This morning we celebrate the success of 
@ revolution. 

This quiet revolution has gone on this 
past year in 275 schools throughout the 
United States. It is based on a simple idea: 
that the wisdom, the dedication and the 
plain goodness of young Americans could 
be harnessed to help America’s under-privi- 
leged children. 

This idea was so sound that it has with- 
stood the fiercest buffeting and the strongest 
challenge. 

There were times in the past year when 
the fate of the Teacher Corps looked gloomy 
indeed. The fact that the Teacher Corps 
will live is only partly due to the legisla- 
tors of both parties who reasoned together 
to enact a meaningful bill. It is only partly 
due to the tireless energy of Richard Graham 
and the Teacher Corps staff in Washington. 

The lion’s share of the credit goes to the 


1200 Teacher Corps members all across 


America who devoted this year to teaching 
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and to learning how to teach. They won 
their battle in the classrooms. The idea 
spread, it grew, and it conquered. 

There are those who say that the Teacher 
Corps is a small program, so far reaching 
only 275 out of 100,000 schools in America. 
They are right. The Teacher Corps is a small 
program—Just as the Peace Corps was a small 
program to begin with. But that small pro- 
gram has left the mark of America’s idealism 
all over the world. 

I am signing the bill this morning, be- 
cause time is short. Before tomorrow night, 
when the supplemental appropriations ex- 
pire, contracts must be let, payrolls met, and 
commitments made. I am asking Commis- 
sioner Howe and Director Graham to work 
round the clock. And I am calling on young 
and dedicated Americans to come forward 
and apply for this great adventure. By fall, 
we hope to double the size of the Corps. 

This act I sign—the Education Professions 
Development Act of 1967—is a basic building 
block for our schools and for our nation. 
For no school—no matter how fine the build- 
ing or how fancy its equipment—means as 
much as the men and women who work in 
it. Not just the teacher, but the principal, 
the librarian, the school nurse and the so- 
cial worker are vital to our children’s educa- 
tion. We need to attract our most talented 
college graduates and train them for the 
most challenging work they could possibly 
undertake—to light the spark of learning in 
a young child. 

This act will help us to do that. 


SAGGING LOTTERY AND 
MORAL UNEASE 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, last week the House over- 
whelmingly passed legislation to prohibit 
federally insured and federally chartered 
financial institutions from participating 
as a sales agent in a lottery. 

The House debate was very lengthy 
and involved and should be abridged and 
synthesized to clear the air and high- 
light the facts involved. The following 
article from the Wall Street Journal of 
July 17, by James Gardner, does just 
that. It includes many comments by peo- 
ple who all had predicted the failure of a 
poorly devised plan to finance a complex 
States’ education. The lottery needs a 
new look out of our hands. 

I include Mr. Gardner’s remarks, as 
follows: 

~ SAGGING LOTTERY AND MORAL UNEASE 

(By James Gardner) 

Can a rich, respectable state like New 
York play the betting game as well as a local 
numbers operator? 

The answer seems to be, at least right 
now, not by a long shot. 

Behind the failure of New York's lottery to 
live up to expectations last month (ticket 
sales for June were about 65% to 75% behind 
schedule, according to reports preceding the 
official results due out this week) lurk a num- 
ber of temporary snafus that any new prod- 
uct or service is likely to encounter, and 
several more fundamental problems that are 
aes to prove sources of continuing diffi- 
culty. 
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First of all, lottery promotional efforts got 
off to a slow start. Ted Brown, the Fuller 
Smith & Ross account executive supervising 
lottery advertising, says that “the campaign 
only got into full swing 25 days ago.” 

An aide of Mayor John V. Lindsay blames 
the ticket lag on the fact that no one has won 
any money yet. “Just wait until the first 
prize is given,” he says, then you'll see sales 
accelerate.” 

Also cited in the June disappointment were 
the Inconvenience of ticket purchasing ar- 
rangements, the price ($1 per ticket) and, 
of course, the long odds (chances of winning 
a monthly prize of $150 are calculated at 
about 1 in 4,000 and odds against winning the 
annual $250,000 ‘“‘super-prize’’-—assuming the 
present ticket sales trend persists—are some- 
where in the neighborhood of 100,000,000 to 
1). 

None of these explanations is groundless, 
and it’s quite likely that an increased adver- 
tising budget, plenty of time to clean up 
administrative red tape and a chain of well- 
publicized monthly winners would help lot- 
tery sales. But some problems will probably 
prove less tractable. 

It's unlikely, for instance, that lottery news 
will get extensive coverage by radio and tele- 
vision stations. A Federal code prohibits dis- 
semination across state lines of “any infor- 
mation concerning any lottery ... or any 
list of the prizes drawn or awarded by means 
of such lottery.” Though broadcast networks 
are interpreting the law with varying de- 
grees of strictness (NBC says it will not re- 
port the names of lottery winners but CBS 
maintains that “if there's news, we'll use 
it“), all are likely to skimp on lottery cover- 
age because of fear of an FCC crackdown. 

A bill passed last week by the U.S. House 
of Representatives bars the sale of lottery 
tickets by Federally insured banks and could 
spell additional trouble for the New York 
lottery. Banks now serve as a major ticket 
outlets. 

The possibility of Federal restriction has 
been a sore point with many lottery detrac- 
tors. Says one New York City political leader, 
“It's a hell of a thing when the state is 
coming this close to contributing to a Fed- 
eral offense.” The reaction is similar to a 
good many more people confused by the 
moral ambiguity inherent in state sponsor- 
ship of a gambling operation. 

The typical attitudes to such programs 
seem to be either a tendency to automati- 
cally whitewash any operation that raises 
money for a “good cause,” in this case edu- 
cation, or to condemn gambling as tainted, 
immoral and well beyond the proper pale 
of government activity. 

The tangle of attitudes shows up in some 
crucial spots. 

We have two purposes in our advertising 
campaign,” says John Poister, creative di- 
rector for Fuller Smith & Ross. “The main 
appeal of the lottery is to give people a 
chance to win some money under fairly 
respectable auspices. But we're also trying 
to sell another purpose which is somewhat 
at odds with the first, and that is to aid 
education.” 

In an amplification of Mr. Poister’s state- 
ment, Mr. Brown, the account executive, says 
flatly: “The purpose of the lottery is to fur- 
ther education. There is absolutely no other 
purpose.“ 

Government officials’ efforts to remove all 
undesirable taints and connotations from the 
operation and promotion of the lottery have 
been intensive. As Frank Otwell, official pub- 
lic relations man for the lottery, tells it, “We 
can't have a campaign that's too full of 
hoopla. What's this lottery about dah 
It’s not just a commercial 

Mr. Otwell gives one example of S the tre- 
mendous pains taken to keep the campaign 
dignified: 

“The advertising men had originally come 
up with a slogan that went ‘The lottery 
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means better education—you can bet on it.’ 
That was scrapped, partly because school 
Officials felt that children shouldn't be ex- 
posed to a colloquialism like ‘You can bet 
on it.” 

But despite such efforts, the taint persists. 

William Dean, executive secretary of the 
Citizens’ Union of New York, gets “irritated 
to see those ads saying that the way to help 
education is to buy lottery tickets. It's ut- 
terly incongruous to support the school sys- 
tem with proceeds of gambling.” 

Adds the Rev. Dan Potter, director of the 
Protestant Council of New York City, “The 
lottery is morally wrong. That's all there 18 
to it.” 

Perhaps an anonymous New Yorker over- 
heard on the street a few days ago best 
caught the sense of vague chagrin the Em- 
pire State's betting game has engendered in 
many minds: 

“You wouldn't hardly think that impor- 
tant men like those government fellas would 
go betting to get their money.” 


STRONG FIREARMS LEGISLATION 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, once again we have been given 
a cruel reminder of the necessity for 
strong firearms legislation. The riots 
which now rage in Newark, N.J., and have 
spread to Plainfield, are a clear example 
of the problem caused by the indiserimi- 
nate sale of firearms. At last count the 
death toll in Newark stood at 24, and 
more than 20 snipers were still exchang- 
ing gunfire with police and troops. Fire- 
arms legislation would not have pre- 
vented the riot, but it would certainly 
have prevented such a large death toll. 

We hardly need a bloody riot to remind 
us of the need for strong firearms legisla- 
tion. A casual look at any newspaper is 
sure to turn up at least one crime involv- 
ing the illegal use of a firearm. The Uni- 
form Crime Reports published by the 
FBI show that last year there were over 
100,000 serious crimes involving the use 
of a firearm. In Newark, over 1,000 of 
those arrested, many of them for carrying 
firearms, had prior criminal records. And 
yet we will not pass legislation that would 
prohibit the sale of firearms to such peo- 
ple. We continue to arm those same peo- 
ple who now roam the streets of Newark 
looking for new targets—human targets. 

Since first coming to Congress in 1963 
I have continuously introduced legisla- 
tion to limit the interstate movement of 
firearms to certain licensed dealers, and 
to restrict sale by those dealers in order 
to prevent felons, juveniles, and mental 
incompetents from obtaining firearms. I 
think the responsibility of the Congress 
to face up to the problem and enact leg- 
islation is long overdue. 

The bill I have introduced, which is 
now pending before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, would make it un- 
lawful for any person except those li- 
censed under the act to transport, ship, 
or receive any firearm in interstate or 
foreign commerce. There would be ex- 
ceptions to this provision for certain law- 
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ful purposes. In addition, the bill pro- 
vides for licensing regulations for fire- 
arms dealers, and establishes strict cri- 
teria regulating the sale of firearms. 

This legislation is a reasonable answer 
to preventing felons, juveniles, and men- 
tal incompetents from obtaining fire- 
arms. It will not restrict anyone legally 
qualified to possess firearms from buy- 
ing or using such firearms for sporting 
or other legal purposes. 

The loud cries of anguish from the 
various sportsmen, gun clubs, and their 
societies, both State, and national, are 
irresponsible and reflect an unwilling- 
ness to face up to the problem of firearms 
in our urban communities. 

These many rifle associations provide 
a valuable public service in their marks- 
manship and safety programs. It is 
through such programs, which culminate 
in the annual rifle matches at Camp 
Perry, that the United States was able 
to place first in rifle and pistol marks- 
menship events in the 1966 world shoot- 
ing competition in Germany, beating the 
Russians for the first time in 13 years. 
Ninety percent of the members of our 
team were military, and two-thirds of 
the military were in the Army. The 
United States also won first place in the 
Pan American Games and in the Tokyo 
Olympics in 1964, It is too bad that the 
rifle associations obscure their best ac- 
complishments with unreasonable op- 
position to legislation that would in no 
way obstruct their activities. 

It is unfortunate that we wait for riots 
and mass murder before we regulate the 
sale of firearms, but let us not fail to 
learn the cruel lesson such violence 
teaches. We must pass this legislation 
without further delay. 


PROPOSAL FOR RECIPROCAL 
GRADUATED DEESCALATION OF 
THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hanley). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Morse] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on July 10, last Monday, on 
behalf of myself and seven of my col- 
leagues, I delivered a detailed proposal 
for a reciprocal graduated deescalation 
of the war in Vietnam, starting with a 
first step of the United States in halting 
bombing in North Vietnam north of the 
2ist parallel for a period of 60 days. I 
spoke at that time on behalf of the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. DELLENBACK], 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Escu], the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Horron], the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Maruras], the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Mosuer], the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. ScHWEIKER], 
and the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
STAFFORD]. 

We have been gratified by the initial 
response which has been made to the 
proposal we made only 7 days ago. It has 
received a positive reception in the edi- 
torial pages of the Nation’s newspa- 
pers—the Boston Globe, the Washing- 
ton Post, the Baltimore Sun, the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
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patch, and the Chicago Daily News, just 
to mention a few of the newspapers 
which have commented favorably in 
their editorial pages. 

Our offices each has received a multi- 
tude of letters, telegrams, and telephone 
calls expressing what we regard as gen- 
uine interest in the idea from all seg- 
ments of the American public. And per- 
haps most encouraging, the administra- 
tion through its congressional leadership 
here in the House, demonstrated last 
week a willingness to debate this pro- 
posal and its Vietnam policies in public, 
a precedent which we conscientiously 
hope will be continued during today’s 
floor action. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to join with the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse], and 
others today as we continue our dialog 
on our policies in Southeast Asia. 

Let me concur that it is indeed heart- 
ening to see that there is at last some 
willingness to discuss these issues, al- 
though the objectivity of administration 
spokesmen may leave something to be 
desired. 

Surely this is a time for Congress, as 
an independent branch of our Govern- 
ment, elected by the people, to exert in- 
creasing leadership in the conduct of our 
foreign policy. As one who comes from 
that State which was honored to have the 
late Mr. Vandenberg as its distinguished 
Senator, it is a special moment for me to 
stand on the floor as a part of this debate. 
When Senator Vandenberg developed the 
concept of a bipartisan foreign policy, he 
envisioned a personal and total involve- 
ment with the Congress in the developing 
of that foreign policy. Unfortunately, 
such has not been the case in current 
times. Indeed, this same Vandenberg bi- 
partisan concept has been prostituted to 
allow the administration justification for 
increasing unilateral activity without the 
involvement and consent of Congress and 
without full reporting to its Members. It 
is in this framework, then, that I and 
seven other Members last week spoke out 
in an attempt to begin the dialog of other 
possible alternatives toward peace. 

During our discussion last week, sev- 
eral questions were raised by the majority 
leader who, I assume, also speaks for the 
administration. 

One question asked of us was: “What 
makes you think this plan will work when 
all diplomatic efforts in the past have 
only demonstrated Ho Chi Minh’s total 
unwillingness to negotiate or to end the 
war?” I would like to talk directly to that 
point. 

No one can be certain of Hanoi’s re- 
sponse to our proposal, but as we said on 
July 10: 

It seems to offer more promise than the 
stand-pat policy of the Administration or 


the alternatives suggested by either set of its 
major critics. 


We are aware, of course, that the 
North Vietnamese Government has 
shown little inclination in the past to 
seek an end to the conflict or even a 
lessening of its intensity. It has not 
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shown a sincere interest in peace. None- 

theless, we believe that another effort to 

induce a promising response from Hanoi 

is desirable, particularly if that effort 

involves minimum military risk to the 

Jey States as we believe our proposal 
oes. 

Most important, we believe that it is 
possible that the negative attitude of 
Hanoi to U.S. diplomatic efforts to date 
may in large part have been dictated by 
the kind of diplomacy the United States 
has used. Thus, in this sense, the specific 
details of our proposal on July 10 were 
less important than the discussion of the 
diplomacy of limited war which accom- 
panied them, and the dialog which has 
begun. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for his 
contribution. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
commend the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Morse] and the other 
Members who have joined him in reopen- 
ing the discussion on Vietnam policy. 

The subject is too vital and the price 
we are paying too high to permit us to 
drift along under present circumstances 
without a fundamental reevaluation of 
our present policies and objectives. 

In my view, Mr. Speaker, our funda- 
mental objective in Vietnam has been 
changed. I wish I could share the opti- 
mism that has been expressed with re- 
gard to such proposals as that advocated 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

But because of the changed nature of 
our basic objective, I see only two realistic 
choices facing us today: reafiirm our 
original objective and proceed from 
there; or pull out of Vietnam before an- 
other drop of American blood is need- 
lessly spilled. 

These are harsh words, Mr. Speaker, 
but they are spoken out of a deep convic- 
tion. I have said before and I repeat now 
that I am neither a “hawk” nor a dove“ 
on Vietnam but rather a pessimist. 

My pessimism arise from the commit- 
ments that were made by our country in 
Manila last October, commitments that 
were reaffirmed in clear terms by the 
Secretary of State some 10 days ago in 
Chicago. 

In my view, the commitments, if im- 
plemented, can only lead to the eventual 
takeover of South Vietnam by the Com- 
munists. In the next few moments, I 
would like to explain why. 

Mr. Speaker, the war in Vietnam has 
become largely an American war. Amer- 
ican casualties have now mounted to 
such an extent that they are outrunning 
South Vietnamese casualties by roughly 
two to one. 

In specific figures, the Pentagon ad- 
mitted 2 weeks ago that Vietnamese com- 
bat deaths for the week ending June 24 
were 119 while American deaths for the 
same period were 274. 

Since the beginning of 1967, Vietnam- 
ese casualties—dead and wounded— 
have amounted to some 19,000 while 
American casualties have totaled more 
than 35,000. 
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This more than anything points up the 
folly of challenging the Communists man 
for man where they are supreme rather 
than placing a greater reliance on the 
effective use of air and sea power where 
we are supreme. 

But it also points up something else. 

These are grim totals. 

They represent a high price—one that 
Americans have demonstrated time and 
again in the course of our history we are 
willing to pay—for a high goal. 

Whenever Americans have deemed it 
necessary to go to war to preserve our 
freedom, or to defend that of our friends; 
we have been willing to make the 
sacrifices. 

But Americans have also demanded 
that if we are to make such sacrifices, 
the end result must be worth the price. 

WHAT IS THE END RESULT? 


Which brings us to a crucial question, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Precisely what is the end result we are 
striving to attain? 

What is the shooting all about? 

What is it in Southeast Asia that justi- 
fies a kill rate of 10,000 Americans annu- 
ally and possibly 50,000 wounded? 

A little over 2 years ago, President 
Johnson attempted to answer this ques- 
tion in a notable speech at Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

He defended our country’s goal in Viet- 
nam in that April 7, 1965, speech in this 
way: 

Our objective is the independence of South 
Vietnam and its freedom from attack. We 
want nothing for ourselves—only that the 
people of South Vietnam be allowed to guide 
their own country in their own way. We will 
do everything necessary to reach that objec- 
tive and we will do only what is absolutely 
necessary. 


That was the President’s statement of 
our goal. 

In that same speech, he outlined the 
methods we would follow to attain that 
goal. In a word, he formally committed 
this country to achieve that goal by way 
of negotiations—through what he called 
“unconditional discussions.” 

To be sure, he made clear that we 
would use our power to achieve that goal 
and he outlined what he called the “es- 
sertials of settlement.” 

Such peace demands an independent South 
Vietnam—securely guaranteed and able to 
shape its own relationships to all others— 
free from outside interference—tied to no 
alliance—a military base for no other coun- 
try. These are the essentials of any final 
settlement. 


I recite this history for a reason, be- 
cause it lays the groundwork for what is 
to follow in my own assessment of the 
situation. 

There has been a fundamental change 
in our country’s position since the Johns 
Hopkins speech. It has gone largely un- 
noticed, but it has caused me and others, 
I believe, to rethink our own position and 
our own support of the administration’s 
position in Vietnam. 

Those who have followed closely con- 
gressional feeling about the war know 
that my party’s position and my own 
has consistently been to support the 
President’s firm actions in Vietnam 
though we have differed in the tactics 
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to be employed for achieving the goal 
he outlined. 

To understand why this support—at 
least on my part, possibly on my 
party’s—may be withdrawn, it is neces- 
sary to understand what formed the 
basis of our support in the past and how 
circumstances have changed. 

On April 7, 1965—and repeatedly 
since, the President of the United States 
has made clear at least two fundamental 
positions: first, that our country’s goal 
is to bring the conflict to an honorable 
end through negotiations; and second, 
that the honorable end must include as- 
surance of a free and independent South 
Vietnam. 

Ever since the President’s first clear 
announcement that these were our goals 
in Vietnam in April of 1965, Republicans 
have made clear their support for achiev- 
ing those goals. Our differences arose 
over the tactics used to pressure the 
Communists to sit down at the confer- 
ence table. 

On June 14, 1965, I made clear my 
belief that the best way to “persuade” 
the North Vietnamese to come to the 
conference table was not by escalating 
the war on the ground. I felt then, and 
still feel, that the United States should 
not allow itself to get bogged down in a 
massive land war on the continent of 
Asia. I believed also, and still do, that 
the best way to bring pressure was to 
challenge the Communists where we are 
supreme—namely with sea and air 
power—and not where they are su- 
preme—in manpower. 

On December 13, 1965, the highest 
policymaking body of the Republican 
Party, the Republican coordinating com- 
mittee, issued a statement which gener- 
ally echoed these same sentiments and 
called for a “Kennedy-type quarantine” 
around the port of Haiphong and better 
use of U.S. air and sea power against 
“significant” military targets. 

This remained the Republican position 
all through 1966, and some would argue 
still remains our basic position. 

But those who would so argue do so 
in the belief that the circumstances 
which governed the evolution of this 
policy are also unchanged. 

I would argue they are not. 

Going back to the President’s Johns 
Hopkins University speech of April 7, 
1965, it must be remembered that it con- 
tained two basic goals of our country: to 
end the war honorably through a nego- 
tiated settlement, and to assure the sub- 
sequent existence of a free and independ- 
ent South Vietnam. 

The one has not changed. The other 
has been thrown into serious question if 
it has not already in fact been 
abandoned. 

We still mean to negotiate. But we 
appear to have abandoned the overriding 
goal of a “free and independent South 
Vietnam.” 

The President, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense, the Ambassa- 
dor to South Vietnam, and many others 
would dispute this claim. 

But the facts contained in the public 
record would seem to indicate otherwise. 
And they are plain for all to see. 

To understand this fundamental shift 
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in the policy objectives of the United 
States, it is only necessary to recall two 
very significant occurrences: one in Sep- 
tember 1966; the other in October 1966. 

That they are significant cannot be 
questioned. 

One involved a major policy statement 
by the U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations. 

The other involved a major undertak- 
ing on the part of the President of the 
United States. 

In his speech to the United Nations on 
September 22, 1966, Ambassador Gold- 
berg formally committed the United 
States to a course of action which, if 
agreed to by the Communist North Viet- 
namese, would result in an end to the 
war. 

The President’s travels to Manila in 
October 1966 resulted in a major reaf- 
firmation of the Goldberg offer in the 
now famous Manila communique of that 
month. 

The offer was simply this: If the North 
Vietnamese withdraw their regular forces 
from South Vietnam and if the violence 
in South Vietnam thus subsides, then the 
United States would “within 6 months” 
after these conditions have been met, pull 
its own forces out of South Vietnam. 

In other words, in exchange for pull- 
ing between 45,000 and 60,000 regular 
units of the North Vietnamese army out 
of South Vietnam, the United States 
would withdraw its own force of more 
than 400,000 from South Vietnam. Some 
200,000 Vietcong personnel would, of 
course, remain in South Vietnam. 

Those who argue about whether our 
bombing policies or our naval and sea 
pressure or our activities in the south 
will accomplish the widely touted objec- 
tive of bringing Ho Chi Minh to the con- 
ference table assume, it seems to me, that 
we can still sit down to “unconditional 
discussions,” and that presumably, once 
at the table, the bargaining power of 
allied interests would insure the subse- 
quent existence of a “free and inde- 
pendent South Vietnam.” 

With the Manila communique and the 
Goldberg speech still outstanding, how- 
ever, the discussions can no longer be un- 
conditional, if, indeed they ever could 
have been. 

With those offers still outstanding, the 
United States is committed—and we do 
not treat our commitments as lighly as 
some of our adversaries—to the course 
of action outlined in those pronounce- 
ments. 

Those who would seriously assess our 
prospects in Vietnam, therefore, cannot 
do so intelligently without taking into 
account the very serious ramifications of 
those outstanding offers. 

To me the ramifications are clear. 

Simply stated, the end result of ac- 
ceptance of the Manila and Goldberg 
offer on the part of the Communists 
would eventually be realization of 
their—not our—goals in South Vietnam. 

Their goal, of course, is a Communist 
takeover of South Vietnam. 

own view is that implementation 
of the Goldberg and Manila offers would 
insure that eventual outcome, 

Why? 

Quite simply, because the South Viet- 
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namese Government today is not much 
if any stronger than the South Viet- 
namese Government of 2 years ago when 
American “advisers” had to become ac- 
tive combatants and when the National 
Liberation Front of those days threat- 
ened to take over the country. 

All are agreed that only U-S. interven- 
tion on a massive scale—in effect, a 
metamorphosis from a largely Viet- 
namese war waged by Asians to an 
American war waged by Americans— 
prevented a Communist takeover 2 years 
ago. 

Though progress has been made by the 
Ky government and hope can be ex- 
pressed in what the elections will bring 
about for South Vietnam, few I think 
would argue that the Government is suf- 
ficiently stable to repel what South Viet- 
nam had to contend with in the person 
of the Vietcong prior to direct American 
involvement. 

Yet it is precisely that assumption 
which governed our willingness to 
make the offers expressed by Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg at the United Nations and 
President Johnson through the Manila 
communique. 

Much as I personally would like to 
think otherwise, I cannot believe that 
the South Vietnamese are ready today, 
or will be ready within the short space 
of a year or so, to act successfully 
against a rejuvenated Vietcong unham- 
pered by American involvement in sup- 
port of the South Vietnamese. 

The point of all this is that Ho Chi 
Minh has been made an offer. It appears 
to many of us to be in his best interest 
to snap it up. If he does, the bombing 
and general harassment of his own coun- 
try will stop. The casualties among his 
own regular army units will stop. The 
formidable array of American armed 
might which faces him now in South 
Vietnam will disappear. And the situa- 
tion regarding eventual Communist take- 
over of South Vietnam will return to 
roughly the same situation that existed 
2 or 3 years ago. 

At the same time, once US. forces 
have pulled out of South Vietnam, the 
likelihood of their early return—no mat- 
ter how critical the situation becomes— 
will in Ho’s view be extremely remote. 
He has but to look at our willingness to 
ignore the repeated violations that have 
marked the record of the Geneva ac- 
cord on Laos of 1962. 

Clearly, the Manila communique repre- 
sents a fundamental change in our Na- 
tion’s short-term aims and long-term 
objectives in Southeast Asia. It should 
also be clear that my own support and 
that of my party has in the past been 
predicated on our country’s commit- 
ments as spelled out in the President’s 
Johns Hopkins speech of 2 years ago. 

It is my own deep conviction that Ma- 
nila has changed this, that the Presi- 
dent’s commitment in Manila, if carried 
out, would ultimately lead to a takeover 
of South Vietnam by the Communists. 

If this remains the ultimate prospect 
of all our sacrifice in Vietnam, no Ameri- 
can in good conscience would want to 
support anything more than an imme- 
diate unilateral withdrawal of American 
troops before another drop of American 
blood is needlessly spilled. 
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Speaking for myself, I can only say 
that continued support of our actions in 
Vietnam must await a clarification or 
disavowal of the terms contained in the 
Manila communique. 

Anything short of that cannot justify 
the sacrifices that have already been 
made by Americans nor the further spill- 
ing of another drop of American blood 
nor the expenditure of another American 
dollar. 

I wish it were otherwise. But the stark 
facts as I read them can only lead to the 
conclusions which are outlined above. If 
all of the sacrifice that has been sus- 
tained and that is being sustained in 
Vietnam is to be worth the effort, we 
must as a country return at the very 
least to the goals which the President 
spelled out in his Johns Hopkins speech 
2 years ago. 

It is for this reason, Mr. Speaker, that 
much as I would like to think otherwise, 
I cannot shake the conviction that all 
proposals designed to take us to the con- 
ference are most difficult to pursue until 
the Manila communique is clarified or 
disavowed. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, who serves as 
chairman of the minority conference, for 
his worthwhile and encouraging com- 
ments in behalf of our efforts. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Vermont. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Massachusetts for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, in carrying on our discus- 
sions, we believe that our proposal which 
was made last week may have a chance 
to succeed, where others have failed. For 
these specific reasons: 

First. It involves minimum military 
risk to the United States and to North 
Vietnam. 

Second. It does not require Hanoi to 
take the first step, or that the first step 
be a simultaneous one by both Govern- 
ments. 

Third. It does not require major “con- 
ference table” negotiations in the spot- 
light of public attention. 

Fourth. It affords an opportunity to 
North Vietnam to undertake its own 
diplomatic initiatives and an opportunity 
to “save face.” 

Fifth. It offers a means by which steps 
toward deescalation can be taken slowly 
and with complete verification, thereby 
building confidence on each side in the 
word and credibility of the other. 

Sixth. It does not deal in ultimatums or 
threats. 

In other words, we believe that imple- 
mentation of our proposal would, for the 
first time, really test whether the Gov- 
ernment in Hanoi is genuinely interested 
in honorable negotiations to end the con- 
flict or even in any steps to lessen its 
intensity. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I thank 
the gentleman from Vermont for his con- 
tribution to the effort which we are 
making. 


Mr. DELLENBACK, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank my friend, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Morse], for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, disapproving of and see- 
ing great damage in precipitate and uni- 
lateral withdrawal, and also in precipi- 
tate and uncontrolled escalation, we are 
searching for some sound proposal which 
can lead to meaningful negotiations and 
a sound and lasting peace. I emphasize 
both. In other words, “meaningful” as 
applied to negotiations, and the words 
“sound and lasting” as applied to peace. 

Mr. Speaker, as the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Vermont has just said, I 
think that before we pin too great hope 
upon any hypothetical negotiations 
which have not taken place, it is ex- 
tremely important that we really test 
in some way that can yield results, 
whether or not the Government of 
Hanoi is genuinely interested in some 
sort of honorable negotiations. To date 
we have no sound basis for knowing 
whether anything could lead to a re- 
sponse on the part of the North Viet- 
namese, indicating that they are really 
interested in negotiations. All of the 
diplomatic efforts of the administra- 
tion—at least all of which we are 
aware—have been made in such a way 
that it has been difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for Hanoi to respond responsibly 
to them. This is not to question the sin- 
cerity of the administration; it is merely 
to say that there is a distinction between 
the diplomacy of limited war and the 
diplomacy of total war, and that the 
distinction may not be adequately under- 
stood by the administration. 

Mr. Speaker, much has been made of 
the fact that the United States has ac- 
cepted 28 proposals for settlement of the 
war in Vietnam and that the Govern- 
ment of Hanoi has rejected all of them. 

Much has been made of the fact that 
the United States has accepted 28 sep- 
arate proposals for a settlement in Viet- 
nam and that the government in Hanoi 
has rejected all of them. Unfortunately, 
none of the 28 points go to the style of 
U.S. diplomacy. The only one really rele- 
vant to this diseussion is point 17, de- 
scribed by the State Department and its 
spokesmen as, simply: “Cessation of 
bombing and reciprocal deescalation.” 
We are told that the United States has 
accepted the proposal and that North 
Vietnam has rejected it. The question to 
be confronted is: How has the proposal 
been made? Has it been made in such a 
way that Hanoi was likely to respond 
favorably? We do not think so. 

Congressman ALBERT has described the 
style of U.S. policy: 

On five separate occasions we ceased the 
bombing in North Vietnam without im- 
posing any conditions on North Vietnam. 

The first pause was for a 7-day in 
1965, from May 12th through the 17th. 
Hanoi’s response was that the halting of the 
bombing was a trick. 

In December 1965, there was a 36-day 
pause. Again, there was no change in Hanoi's 
belligerent attitude. 

In December 1966, we paused twice for two 
days each. And in February of this year, we 
paused for another 5 days. 

On five separate occasions we presented 
Hanoi with an opportunity for peace. And she 
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used that opportunity to resupply her troops 
in the south. 


That is the end of the quotation from 
Mr. ALBERT. 

It is our contention that a pause of 
2 days or 5 days or 7 days is obviously 
too short to allow Hanoi to respond with 
a diplomatic initiative of her own that 
does appear to be some kind of surrender 
to U.S. policy. In a limited war, both sides 
must enter the peace process appearing 
as equals, or there will be no peace proc- 
ess. More important, a very short pause 
in the bombing does very little, if any- 
thing, to convince the other side of the 
sincerity of the United States. 

It is imperative that we should con- 
vince the other side of the sincerity of 
the United States if we are to have any 
meaningful or productive negotiations. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank my friend, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, for this 
chance to enter this dialog. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I thank 
the scholarly gentleman from Oregon. 

I would like to add that the 36-day 
pause in December 1965-January 1966 
certainly offered a better hope of secur- 
ing a positive response. But here, too, the 
motives of the United States might well 
have been obscure to the North Viet- 
namese: Was it a trick? Was it a sign 
of weakness? Furthermore, it offered the 
North Vietnamese not just the opportu- 
nity to make their own peace initiative, 
but it also offered them an opportunity 
to gain military advantage by increasing 
supplies to the south. And, as we know, 
they chose the latter course. Finally, 
it should be recalled that the administra- 
tion expected from Hanoi a giant re- 
sponse to its own giant initiative. In ef- 
fect, Hanoi was asked to end support of 
the south in one dramatic step just as we 
had “ended” bombing the north, in one 
dramatic step. But did Hanoi have 
enough reason to believe U.S. sincerity 
to justify such a major change in policy? 

On July 10 we wrote: 

A complete bombing pause would not 
prove the genuine sincerity of the United 
States while a complete bombing cessation 
long enough to prove the genuine sincerity 
of the United States would involve a great 
military risk to the United States. 

In still other words, a complete bombing 
pause would not prove the genuine sincerity 
of the United States but a complete bombing 
cessation long enough to prove the genuine 
sincerity of the United States would not in 
any way assure the genuine sincerity of 
North Vietnam. It might, therefore, prove 
to be a greater impetus to instability than 
to stability. 


Our proposal for graduated deescala- 
tion of the bombing in the north, by 
stopping it in stages starting north of the 
21st parallel, involves no such major 
military risk. It does not assume North 
Vietnamese sincerity; it requires proof 
in the form of reciprocal deescalatory 
steps. The military risks involved come 
only when the bombing is halted in 
southern North Vietnam where the sup- 
ply routes are concentrated—and by that 
time the North Vietnamese would have 
had to demonstrate their own genuine 
interest in deescalation by verifiable 
steps of their own, Thus, the plan pro- 
tects American military forces by not 
envisaging a full cessation of bombing 
in North Vietnam until there is clear 
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evidence in the acts of Hanoi that a ces- 
sation would not merely increase North 
Vietnamese supplies to the south. 

But our proposal has another very rele- 
vant and significant feature. It does not 
ask of either side a giant step toward 
peace—a step so large that neither Gov- 
ernment could take it without great risk. 
It asks only small steps, taken one at a 
time, through which mutual confidence 
can grow. It does not say we will stop the 
bombing and you stop the support of the 
south. It says rather, let us take it slow- 
ly; we will stop part of the bombing and 
you respond with a similarly small iden- 
tifiable step. The cumulative effect may 
be that giant progress is made—but it 
cannot be expected to come in one single 
dramatic act before any mutual confi- 
dence has been established. As we wrote 
on July 10: 

The best chance for peace lies not in giant 
power or giant concessions. It lies in small 
steps, taken quietly—steps that make the 
position of each side credible to the other. 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. I would 
like to refer to a statement that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts made with respect to the proposal 
that has been suggested for deescalation 
of the war, and that is that this proposal 
does not assume sincerity on the part of 
the North Vietnamese. 

I think this is a point that needs to be 
underscored—this proposal does not as- 
sume anything. It is a pragmatic ob- 
jective test, and I think therein lies its 
great value. 

When our colleague, the distinguished 
majority leader, was referring to this 
plan a week ago, he referred to another 
U.S. diplomatic effort which he apparent- 
ly felt was an even more promising initi- 
ative than our proposal: 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ALBERT] last week said: 

It is common knowledge that we refrained 
from bombing an area of 300 square miles 
in and around Hanoi for the entire first 
quarter of this year—a period of cessation 
much longer than the Republicans are now 
calling for. 


Mr. ALERT apparently equates this 
action with the first step called for in 
our plan: the end to bombing north of 
the 21st parallel for a period of 60 days 
while waiting for a similar deescalatory 
step by the North Vietnamese. 

I think, with all due respect to our 
colleague, the similarity that he sees and 
the comparison that he makes is only an 
illusion. 

In the first place, there was no defini- 
tin to the area not bombed—therefore, 
it was not perfectly clear to either the 
North Vietnamese or the South Viet- 
namese or to the world at large or to the 
citizens of this country that the United 
States was attempting to take a step to- 
ward progress. 

Second, there was no specific time 
period involved; that is, the North Viet- 
namese did not know that the bombing 
would not be immediately resumed on 
any given day. There was, in short, no 
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precision to the U.S. initiative if indeed 
you can call it an initiative. 

Third, there was no clear indication 
that a similarly small North Vietnamese 
initiative would be met by any further 
U.S. steps. It was an isolated act which 
was not intended as a part of a series or 
a plan or a blueprint, but was tied to a 
giant concession by the North Viet- 
namese. 

Fourth, that giant concession expected 
of Hanoi amounted I think we have to 
say to an ultimatum. 

President Johnson's letter to Ho Chi 
Minh of February 2, 1967, read as 
follows: 


I am prepared to order a cessation of 
bombing against your country and stop a 
further augmentation of the United States 
forces in South Viet Nam as soon as I am 
assured that infiltration into the South Viet 
Nam by land or by sea has stopped, 


The noted columnist, commentator, 
and reporter of the New York Times, Mr. 
James Reston, in commenting on that 
letter said: 


This is not a proposal for a cease-fire dur- 
ing negotiations or even a request for- — 
procity,” but a demand for prior proof that 
all infiltration from the North had stopped 
before we would agree to stop bombing... 

Each is proposing terms for talking that 
would give its forces a military advantage 
they do not now enjoy... 


I personally like the President’s words 
which he used before the Tennessee Leg- 
islature on the 15th of March of this 
year in which I think he gave a more 
realistic and a more understanding defi- 
nition of the term “reciprocity,” for the 
President said there: 


They have three times rejected a bombing 
pause as a means to open the way to ending 
the war, and going to the negotiating 
table... 

We stand ready to advance toward a reduc- 
tion of hostilities without prior agreement. 
The road to peace could go from deeds to dis- 
cussions, or it could start with discussions 
and go to deeds. 

We are ready to take either route. We are 
ready to move on both of them. 

But reciprocity must be the fundamental 
principle of any reduction in hostilities. The 
United States cannot and will not reduce its 
activities unless and until there is some 
reduction on the other side. To follow any 
other rule would be to violate the trust that 
we undertake when we ask a man to risk his 
life for his country. 


Then, Mr. Speaker, I would draw par- 
ticular attention to these words of the 
President of the United States delivered 
to the Legislature of the State of Ten- 
nessee when he said this: 

We will negotiate a reduction of the bomb- 
ing whenever the Government of North Viet- 
nam is ready and there are almost innumer- 
able avenues of communication by which 
the Government of North Vietnam can make 
their readiness known. 


This plan that he had proposed is in 
essence just a specific reduction for one 
means of communicating these thoughts 
which the President has said are the 
essential sine qua non toward any prog- 
ress toward deescalation. 

A limited war cannot be ended by the 
diplomacy of total war. This letter set 
the framework within which Ho Chi 
Minh would react to the bombing pause 
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work was one in which Hanoi was asked 
to lose face by taking the first step to- 
ward deescalation of the conflict and 
by making that step a giant one. 

It had not been preceded by growing 
mutual confidence between the two Gov- 
ernments. It had not been preceded by 
demonstration of U.S. sincerity. And it 
treated North Vietnam, not as a potential 
equal at the negotiating table, but as an 
enemy who was expected to surrender 
without qualification. 

Mr. Speaker, during the past week 
Senator MansFIELD emphasized the dan- 
gers ahead if we continue to escalate. 
I would like to quote very briefly from 
Senator MaxsrTELp's statement. He said: 

Before we take another significant step 
into Vietnam, it is to be hoped that we will 
have asked ourselves at what point we intend 
to increase taxes, apply the wage and price 
controls, tighten the draft exemption, call 
up the Reserves, and make the countless 
other adjustments in our national life which 
are implicit in further extensions of the 
American involvement. 

It is to be hoped, that we will have asked 
ourselves, too, Mr. President, at what point 
+++ Wwe reduce the present Vietnamese 
politico-military structure which is based 
in Saigon to a final irrelevancy . . 

It is to be hoped that before plunging 
deeper we will have asked ourselves at what 
point that which began as limited U.S. aid 
to the South Vietnamese military becomes 
wholly an American war against all Vietnam, 
becomes a war in Korea, becomes a war in 
the Formosan Straits, becomes a war with 
China. And while we are asking we had 
better ask ourselves, finally, at what point 
im this ever-widening compass of conflict—at 
what point along the road to World War III— 
the Sino-Soviet breach is finally healed? And, 
thereafter, at what point a new eruption 
occurs at Berlin or some other pressure 
point of potential universal conflict? 


I end the quotation from Senator 
MANSFIELD’s statement. 

Mr. Speaker, these are questions that 
all America is asking. By our plan we 
are posing a possible answer. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Mary- 
land for his significant contribution to 
the work of our group. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. MOSHER, Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly do want to associate myself, again, 
with the remarks made here today by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Morse] and also with those others of my 
colleagues who have already risen to sup- 
port our proposal for a carefully phased, 
step-by-step deescalation of the bomb- 
ing in North Vietnam. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that some 
knowledgeable critics will consider our 
proposal as an arrangement altogether 
too simple. Oversimplification, we agree, 
can sometimes be dangerous. But I want 
to assure those critics that we do recog- 
nize the complexities and subtleties of 
the Vietnam situation, we do recognize 
that our suggestion is far from a com- 
plete solution to the Vietnam war. Our 
proposal does not deal fully with rela- 
tions with the Vietcong, nor with the 
Soviet Union, nor with China. It does 
not pretend to define a negotiating posi- 
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tion for a comprehensive settlement in 
Vietnam nor Southeast Asia. It does not 
deal directly with the hostilities within 
South Vietnam itself. 

But our proposal does offer a chance 
for two of the governments involved, 
Washington and Hanoi, to take a few 
cautious steps back from the conflict, and 
a few cautious steps forward toward 
peace. 

Mr. Speaker, it is said that Hanoi has 
no interest in peace. We are not yet con- 
vinced of that. But we are convinced that 
the possibility of Hanoi’s interest has not 
yet been tested by creative and sensitive 
U.S. diplomacy which would allow the 
North Vietnamese the opportunity to ap- 
proach the peace table as equals, which 
would build up mutual confidence on 
both sides, which would allow both sides 
to “save face,” and do so with a minimum 
military risk to both sides. 

We believe that our proposal points in 
those positive directions, and whether it 
is too simple or not, we believe that any 
discussion of it or consideration of it by 
the public and by the administration will 
be in itself a healthy, forward step to- 
ward an eventual end of this horrible 
conflict. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, we believe that 
peace is altogether too precious to be 
ignored now simply because we have al- 
ready tried before and failed. 

We believe in the old adage that we 
must “try, try again.” 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
Ohio for his remarks and for his work in 
developing the proposals before the 
House at this time. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I would like 
to indicate to him and to those of my 
colleagues who have preceded me my 
complete support for the statements they 
have made here this afternoon. 

Mr. Speaker, I had reserved an hour 
under special order today to follow the 
distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, but in view of the lateness of 
the hour and the fact that the House has 
been in session for such a long time, I 
am going to combine my time and use 
my time now under the special order of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Speaker, I have requested this 
time to continue the foreign policy de- 
bate which began in the House a week 
ago, when I joined seven of my col- 

in suggesting a new course to- 
ward peace in Vietnam. 

Spurring debate is my principal pur- 
pose here today. While I would again 
commend to the President and his ad- 
visers our stepped deescalation proposal 
of last week, the details of our proposal 
are not as important as a meaningful 
discussion of our tactics, our objectives, 
and the depth of our involvement in 
Southeast Asia. Even the Washington 
Post, which has long recognized and 
supported the need to combat Commu- 
nist aggression in South Vietnam, said 
last Friday that— 

At a time when confidence about the 
course and conduct of the war is faltering 
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+ + * a genuinely concerned American public 
is being suffocated in optimistic generalities. 


Is it any wonder that citizens support 
for the war is not unanimous, when the 
administration has done so little to make 
the goals of our engagement in South- 
east Asia understandable? Is citizen mis- 
understanding of the war any mystery 
when even the most informed admin- 
istration planners have been unable for 
2 years to estimate the costs of achiey- 
ing these goals to within $10 billion? 

The American people are accustomed 
to taking part in the major decisions of 
their Government, and to engaging in 
enlightened discussion. They are not ac- 
customed to risking the health of their 
youth, their economy and their repu- 
tation in the world solely on the basis 
of assurances that “this will be a long, 
hard struggle,” and on vague declara- 
tions that “progress is being made.” 

I call upon my colleagues in both 
Houses of the Congress to fill this void 
of information. Assuming that North 
Vietnam is seeking the fulfillment of 
Communist internationalist dogma by 
conquering and communizing South 
Vietnam, and that our considerable pres- 
ence there has blunted their hope of suc- 
cess, what in turn, are our goals: to push 
them back behind the 17th parallel and 
keep them there with a large, long-term 
program of American occupation? To 
battle to a stalemate and then settle for 
@ coalition government in Saigon which 
will include Communists? To stop the 
fighting long enough for a fair plebiscite 
to take place, thus allowing the South 
Vietnamese themselves to choose their 
future? These are questions all Ameri- 
cans are asking. The possible goals of 
our involvement which I have listed, plus 
numerous others can all be deduced from 
our present posture as being “the Ameri- 
can purpose in Vietnam.“ 

It is the responsibility of the Congress 
to sharpen the definition of our goals, 
where the administration has failed to do 
so. As the provider of funds and of man- 


sary, the need for the troops and dollars 
we appropriate. 

Last week, after long weeks of study, 
my colleagues and I made public our 
plan for ending the hostilities in South- 
east Asia, a plan which holds no mili- 
tary risk for our troops, but which, at the 
same time, gives the enemy a chance 
to respond without appearing to knuckle- 
under to an American ultimatum. This 
plan has spurred debate in the Con- 
gress, in the news pages and over the air- 
waves of America. Surely there are 
others in the House who have thoughts 
to express, questions to ask and sug- 


At a moment when Vietnam is de- 
manding more American men, more 
American dollars, and, sadly, more 
American blood, the question of policy 
direction in Vietnam demands more in- 
formation and understanding among 
Americans. 

As food for thought for what I hope 
will develop into a full-fiedged debate, 
I offer, in addition to my suggestion for 
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staged deescalation of the bombing, the 
lead editorial of the Washington Post 
of last Friday: 

Wat's GOING ON? 


Once again, President Johnson has re- 
ceived from his Secretary of Defense an on- 
the-spot report on Vietnam at a time when 
confidence about the course and conduct of 
the war is faltering. And once again, a genu- 
inely concerned American public is being 
suffocated in optimistic generalities—prog- 
ress is “tremendous,” improvement is sub- 
stantial,” change is dramatic“ and current 
policy, strategy and tactics are all beyond 
reproach. 

It is time to change this public relations 
ritual—the confident briefings in the White 
House Fish Room, the capsule appraisals at 
airport arrivals, the echoes from congres- 
sional committee rooms. It is time for the 
President to tell us where things stand. 

When our military chiefs in Saigon and 
the Pentagon have been arguing for weeks, 
often out loud, for large and specific num- 
bers of additional troops, and the public 
has been led to believe a decision is immi- 
nent, it is not enough to be told on Wednes- 
day by Mr. McNamara that “some more” 
men will be needed but that “we haven't 
arrived at any final conclusion and we don't 
know when we will.” Especially when the 
President tells us on Thursday that Gen- 
eral Westmoreland will get what “he needs 
and requests and what we find acceptable.” 

When Premier Ky has just been deposed 
as a candidate for president after abusing 
the electoral procecures, and his replace- 
ment, General Thieu, is giving no assurances 
he doesn’t intend to go right on doing many 
of the same things, it is a bit much to 
claim that the forthcoming elections reflect 
“tremendous progress, when one looks back“ 
to the political shambles nine months ago. 
When one looks far enough back, one sees 
the government of President Diem, “freely” 
elected and firmly entrenched until its re- 
pressions against political opponents began 
the process which brought it down. 

When most American citizens can see 
nothing but an expanding United States 
force tied down in a military stand-off, it 
does not reassure them much to be told that 
the idea of a military “stalemate” strikes 
field commanders as “the most ridiculous 
statement they have ever heard.” Not when 
United States casualties this past week were 
the third highest on record and sizable Amer- 
ican units have been all but wiped out. 

When a wire service dispatch is reporting 
a new burst of inflationary price increases 
and a new threat of economic trouble, it is 
hard for Americans to believe that a “dra- 
matic change” in the efficiency of the Port of 
Saigon has brought a “very substantial im- 
provement” in the economy. 

This is the heart of the matter—not what 
Mr. McNamara may genuinely believe, but 
what the American public, at this point, can 
realistically be expected to believe. Mr. Mc- 
Namara calls it a multi-faceted war and by 
that test some facets can be found that are 
doubtless going reasonably well. But it is 
also a war of attrition, in General Westmore- 
land’s phrase, and it ts quite unbelievable 
that in the past year we have achieved all of 
our objectives while the enemy failed dis- 
mally,” as the General contends. Attrition 
must be measured not only by Vietcong and 
North Vietnamese dead but by the ebb and 
flow of military-political-psychological strug- 
gle for the allegiance of the populace. And 
here is one “facet,” Mr. McNamara will ad- 
mit, where progress is “very slow.” 

That this is also the key “facet,” which 
will very likely determine the duration and 
the outcome of the conflict, makes it all the 
harder to credit the cacophony of “progress” 
reports. 

It is time for a candid, forthright, report 
om progress or lack-of-progress, that takes 
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frank account of difficulties and shortcom- 
ings, that compliments the intelligence of 
the American public by acknowledging fail- 
ures and errors and that credits their matu- 
rity by explaining how hard and how long 
a struggle confronts the Nation. 


Mr. Speaker, I thank my colleagues 
for their attendance at this hour, and I 
hope that they will help me to fulfill the 
rightful role of the Congress in hammer- 
ing out questions of U.S. foreign policy. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding, and 
I thank him for his leadership in this 
important and crucial matter. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York for his work in this regard, and 
I commend him for his significant con- 
tribution. 

Mr. Speaker, the hour is late and the 
Chamber is nearly empty. We had invited 
the distinguished majority leader, who 
played such a significant role in our 
debate a week ago, to take part, but I 
believe every one of us understands that 
after the rather hectic day we have had 
today his absence certainly is to be un- 
derstood. 

Mr. Speaker, there is not one subject 
which dominates the thinking and pre- 
occupies the thinking of every American 
citizen as does the subject of Vietnam, 
our involvement, our direction, and the 
ultimate solution. 

Those of us who are honored to serve 
in this body know that either explicitly 
or implicitly Vietnam dominates every 
debate on every bill that has come or 
will come before this 90th Congress. 

The hour is late on this 17th day of 
July. The hour is later still in a belea- 
guered country half a world away. 

The time has come for every Member 
of this House to understand that he has 
an immense stake in our activity in Viet- 
nam and that the responsibility for U.S. 
action cannot easily be abdicated by re- 
ferring to the constitutional provision 
which makes the executive branch that 
element of our national mechanism 
which has principal and primary respon- 
sibility for the conduct of foreign affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, without the funds au- 
thorized and appropriated by this body, 
the military; indeed, the diplomatic ef- 
fort, could not be made. So, no longer 
can we shirk our own very real and very 
personal responsibility as to the course 
of events in Southeast Asia. 

Mr. Speaker, my mail has revealed in 
the last several days the deep interest 
and concern, and almost exclusive in- 
terest and concern, of the people of this 
land in what is going on in Vietnam. 
Only by the application of all of our 
talents and all of our energy and our 
very best judgment, and the most con- 
scientious and imaginative thinking, can 
we discharge our very personal respon- 
sibilities in the direction of things to 
come in Southeast Asia. 

Mr. Speaker, we are going to continue 
our efforts to sound the trumpets, to 
stimulate debate, to inspire discussion, 
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because we think that the American 
people want and indeed deserve the de- 
bate that has been so long denied. 

We are going to continue our efforts to 
find an approach—hopefully a new and 
imaginative approach—which, perhaps, 
will lead us one step closer to the peace 
which every man of good will, no matter 
what his nationality, searches for. We 
hope that our colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle will recognize the large task 
that we have laid out for ourselves; we 
hope they will recognize our humility in 
approaching such a massive undertaking 
and we hope that they will give to us 
and give to the Nation their most con- 
scientious, their most careful, their most 
honest judgment as to the course of ac- 
tion which our Nation should follow. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to my distinguished colleague, the gen- 
= from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have listened with keen interest to the 
remarks which have been made by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts and by 
pr ig of his colleagues on the minority 

de. 

I have the very highest regard and re- 
spect for all of them. I have never at 
any time questioned the worthiness of 
their intentions with reference to the 
matter that they have been discussing. 

I do think, however, there have been 
two rather unfortunate inferences con- 
tained in the remarks that have been 
made here this afternoon, 

The first one is the inference that the 
often stated readiness of the President 
on behalf of this Government to enter 
into negotiations at any time or at any 
place, that that statement is insincere 
in any way. 

I think that one of the gentlemen on 
the other side who said that there was 
reason for the North Vietnamese to ques- 
tion the sincerity of our Government 
on that point contributed very little that 
is constructive to the forward movement 
in this area, and probably brightened 
the day considerably for Hanoi with that 
remark. 

I believe the second inference that is 
unfortunate is the inference in the re- 
marks just made by my good friend, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, when he 
says that we can no longer shirk our 
responsibility; the inference that the 
Congress has been shirking its responsi- 
bility in this area, I believe is unfor- 
tunate. I know all of us have different 
ways of carrying out our responsibilities 
as we recognize them, and I know the 
gentleman is carrying out his responsi- 
bilities as he sees them. I believe there 
are many, many Members in this body 
who feel that responsibility with refer- 
ence to North Vietnam in different ways. 
Some have gone to Vietnam on more 
than one occasion, and at some hazard 
to themselves, in an effort to get a better 
understanding of what is going on over 
there. I know there has been an almost 
unanimous turnout of the Members of 
the House at every briefing or at every 
discussion that has been provided on this 
subject by not only the administration 
and its leaders, but also by organizations 
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interested in the same subject matter, 
when they have held meetings for dis- 
cussion of this subject. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope when the RECORD 
is finally completed on today’s debate 
that these two inferences, the one as to 
the sincerity of the President of the 
United States, and this Government, in 
the often-repeated statement of readi- 
ness to talk at any time, at any place, 
and the other the inference that the Con- 
gress itself has not been acting responsi- 
bly, will either be eliminated or certainly, 
I hope, put more in line with the actual 
facts on the subject. 

I thank the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts very much for yielding to me. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I thank 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. It is in- 
deed regrettable that he made the infer- 
ences that he has just described, because 
nothing that was said by the earlier par- 
ticipants in this debate or by myself in 
my remarks a few moments ago has been 
intended to imply or give a basis for the 
inferences the gentleman has drawn. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say this with ref- 
erence to the suggestion of the infer- 
ences the gentleman from Oklahoma 
made from the remarks of my col- 
leagues: I think I can clarify it by merely 
pointing out that seeking as we are all— 
and we all must who empathize with 
the other side in this—and the direction 
in which we are going—it seems possible 
that perhaps the other side had not un- 
derstood the sincerity of the United 
States, and that was the burden of the 
gentleman’s earlier remarks. 

With reference to my own remark 
which gave rise to what I regard as an 
unfortunate inference by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, let me merely point out 
that I do believe that this House and 
each individual Member is certainly 
mindful of the individual and collective 
responsibility which we as a body have, 
but I think further the responsibility for 
creative debate, and the responsibility 
for intellectual intercourse from which 
great ideas can be synthesized, perhaps 
has not been fully discharged, and I am 
not making any ad hominem reference 
to any Member. I am sure any Member 
of this body conscientiously feels—and 
properly so—that his own action with 
reference to the very serious situation 
which is on our hands in Southeast Asia 
has been proper, and I do not quarrel 
with that. However, I believe the body 
itself perhaps could make a major con- 
tribution to the discussion of events in 
Vietnam by energizing and by employing 
its collective wisdom. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
merely want to take one further minute 
to thank the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts for his recognition of the hour at 
which these remarks have taken place, 
and for his understanding of the fact the 
‘majority leader, who has been engaged 
throughout the week in extensive nego- 
tiations and conferences with reference 
to the bill on the floor today, and to 
thank him for his understanding of the 
fact that the majority leader is not pres- 
ent at this time. 
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Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I thank 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


A HISTORY OF KINGSPORT, TENN. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HANLET). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. QUILLEN] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to make available to my colleagues 
and the readers of the Recor a history 
of my hometown, Kingsport, Tenn., 
which was presented by Mr. W. F. Win- 
ders at the 20th annual meeting of the 
Kingsport Chamber of Commerce cele- 
brating the 50th anniversary of the in- 
corporation of modern Kingsport. 

Mr. Winders, a native of South Caro- 
lina raised in Georgia, came to Kings- 
port in 1936 with the Tennessee Eastman 
Co., and he has been an outstanding 
civic, church, and business leader of the 
community serving as a member of the 
Kingsport School Board and as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Hols- 
ton Valley Community Hospital. He is 
also a former chairman of the Civic De- 
velopment Council of the Kingsport 
Chamber of Commerce and a former 
member of its board. 

Mr. Winders served as president of the 
Community Chest of Kingsport; chair- 
man of the board of directors, Tennessee 
Council on Economic Education; and 
president of the Sequoyah Council, Boy 
Scouts of America. He has also served 
as president and secretary of the Kings- 
port Rotary Club and as president of the 
haa County Tuberculosis Associa- 

on, 

The James House Williamson Award 
has been presented to Mr. Winders by 
the Tennessee Industrial Personnel Con- 
ference for outstanding contributions in 
the field of industrial personnel manage- 
ment. 

He has twice appeared as speaker on 
the program of the Southern Industrial 
Relations Conference, has been chair- 
man of the program committee, and has 
served 7 years as a member of the board 
of directors, of which he is now chair- 
man Mr. Winders’ career has truly been 
commendable in every respect. 

His remarks to the chamber of com- 
merce on the history of Kingsport have 
been printed in booklet form entitled 
“Up the Years From the Boat Yard,” and 
have been widely acclaimed. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert at 
this point in my remarks Mr. Winders’ 
complete story. 

Up THE YEARS From THE BOAT YARD 


I am delighted that we can travel up the 
years together, and especially pleased that 
I can call you my friends; otherwise I would 
be most apprehensive about this trip. It 
would not be difficult to tell the fascinating 
story of Kingsport to an audience in Nash- 
ville or Atlanta or some more distant place. 
But to bring a history of a community to 
those who have participated in shaping 
that history would be a terrifying and may- 
be even hazardous undertaking if I didn't 
know that you are my friends and that any 
one of you might have been given this as- 
signment, Therefore, I claim your under- 
standing, interest, and support while we re- 
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view these pages of history together as we 
might fondly turn the leaves of a familiar 
family album—your family album—and re- 
call times now past. 

We are pleased to have our neighbors from 
the surrounding settlements of Sapling 
Grove, the Watauga Settlement, Nolichucky, 
Sycamore Shoals, and Estillville accompany 
us. (Perhaps you will recognize these as the 
names of Bristol, Johnson City, Greeneville, 
Elizabethton, and Gate City when our com- 
munity was the “Boat Yard.” 

“Up the Years from the Boat Yard” is a 
most exciting journey. To insure our safe 
and timely arrival in modern Kingsport, we 
shall have to resist many a beckoning side 
path that will attempt to lure us from a 
more direct course. 

Napoleon defined history as 
agreed upon.“ 

Perhaps our history will have something 
of the fable in it—but there may be some 
question as to whether our fables will be 
agreed upon. 

Where should we begin? Should we go 
back just 50 years? Or should we start a 
hundred years ago, or perhaps a thousand, or 
even two thousand? 

We have been told that some artifacts, 
some crude works of man discovered not too 
far from where we are tonight, might have 
been made by people who lived in the area 
2,000 or more years ago. 

Five hundred years ago, according to Gates 
P. Thruston in his book, “Antiquities of 
Tennessee”, there lived in this part of the 
state a people whom archaeologists call the 
“Stone Grave Tribes” because of graves made 
of stone which have been found in a number 
of Tennessee localities, including East Ten- 
nessee, 

So perhaps the Stone Grave people once 
fished in the Holston River and hunted 
forest game where our teenagers now cruise 
Broad Street. 

To me, the beginnings of Kingsport start 
much later—surely not so late as 1917—but 
perhaps early enough to take in the times 
of Daniel Boone, John Sevier, and Andy 
Jackson, 

And we would not want to overlook the 
colorful redmen who went by such names as 
Dragging Canoe and Chief Abraham (or Old 
Abram) nor the beautiful Indian friend of 
white settlers, Nancy Ward, whose friendship 
may have changed the course of American 
history and certainly had a positive effect 
on the history of Kingsport. 

I had been doing a little looking back into 
history at the time of our February cold 
snap when thermometers registered zero, or 
below, and I thought of how it was in the 
area not 50 years ago, but 150 or 200 years 
back. 

There were white people here then, and 
the winters couldn't have been very much 
different from the ones we now endure. I 
have a feeling that those early settlers were 
not worried about the functioning of a ther- 
mostat or a heat pump. 

They had only one concern—to avoid 
freezing to death. 

No doubt some things in life were much 
the same then as they are now. Babies prob- 
ably chose 3 o’clock of a sub-zero morning 
as the time to be born. Grandpa most 
likely picked just such a time to bounce the 
ax off a stick of frozen firewood and cut a 
bone-deep gash in his ankle—or on such 
a night perhaps a polecat got into the 
chicken enclosure, which probably was at- 
tached to the back of the cabin... or 
maybe some half-frozen Indian chose a night 
of bitter cold and howling to see how things 
might be in a habitation warmer than his 
own, 

Those were the kinds of warm, homey hap- 
penings which probably were discussed 
around evening firesides when the early set- 
tlers were building the foundations for the 
luxuriously easy life we lead today. 
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The date of the establishment of the first 
white settlers in and around the area that is 
now Kingsport may not be precisely clear, 
but it has been established that the first 
organized white expedition to enter the area 
was one led by Dr. Thomas Walker 215 years 
ago. That was in 1748, twenty-two years be- 
fore the Boston Massacre of 1770 started the 
New Englanders really thinking about trou- 
bles with England. 

Dr. Walker was so impressed on his first 
visit to the Holston Valley area that two 
years later he led a secondary party back here 
to settle near the confluence of the North 
and South Forks of the Holston River, estab- 
lishing what is usually referred to as the first 
settlement. 

Our river, incidentally, is said to have re- 
ceived its name from Stephen Holston, a 
pioneer canoe enthusiast who paddled his 
way down the stream in an early phase of its 
exploration, 

For a time after the white folks came pok- 
ing their noses and ploughs into the land of 
the Cherokees, there was little friction be- 
tween the frontiersmen and the native 
Cherokees. 

The peace did not endure, however, and 
by 1759, about the time frontiersmen such 
as Daniel Boone were ranging farther and 
farther into the wilderness, the Indians de- 
termined to discourage colonization in the 
only way they knew. They fought the settlers 
simply because the settlers were taking their 
land. 

Many are the heroic tales of those hard 
days on the frontier—tales of heroism by 
both Indians and Whites. But, history, being 
“a fable agreed upon”, we generally are led 
to believe that the white men were mostly 
good guys, and the Indians were terrible 
savages. 

Fort Loudon, the first fort built by white 
men in Tennessee, was established about 30 
miles below Knoxville on the Little Tennes- 
see in 1756, and by 1760 was besieged by 
angry Indians. 

The importance of the Fort Loudon siege 
to Kingsport history is the fact that a relief 
party was sent out in 1759 from Virginia, 
who considered Fort Loudon a part of her 
territory. Although these frontier soldiers 
didn’t get to Fort Loudon in time to save that 
ill-fated garrison, they did get to the site of 
Kingsport. Here they established a strong 
outpost, which they named Fort Robinson, 
which later was to enable the settlers to hang 
on long enough to finally prevail against the 
Indians. 

About 1760, when our settlement was 10 
years old, Daniel Boone and a party of ex- 
ploring frontiersmen began laying their his- 
toric trail across the mountains into the 
Kentucky region. That famous trail extended 
right through what is now Kingsport and 
stretched away through Moccasin Gap and 
westward into Kentucky. Known as Boone's 
Trail” and the “Wilderness Road”, it played 
an important part in the movement of pio- 
neers to the West. 

From 1760 until the end of the War of 
1812 (a period of over 50 years), settlers in 
the Kingsport area had trouble with Indians. 
As if that weren’t enough, they sought 
trouble with British soldiers who, during the 
Revolutionary War, were making themselves 
obnoxious just across the mountains in North 
and South Carolina, 

The British, in fact, were about in posi- 
tion to put an end to rebellion, not only in 
the Carolinas, but farther north, too, where 
the prospects for victory were looking mighty 
dim for General Washington and his army. 

But the situation in the Carolinas was be- 
coming increasingly irksome to the hardy 
pioneers of what is now the Tennessee area. 
A couple of British officers, Colonels Ferguson 
and Tarleton, backed by British sympathiz- 
ers were having things pretty much their 
own way in putting down the colonists in 
the Carolinas. 
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Moreover, the redcoated Britishers and 
their Tory allies were stirring up the Indians 
to war against the settlers and were threat- 
ening to cross the mountains themselves 
and do-in the “over mountain men”, as the 
Tennesseans were called. 

Officers of the Crown served notice that, 
unless the frontiersmen pledged their loyalty 
to King George, they would be put to the 
sword, their homes would be burned and 
their lands laid waste. 

The threat to the lives and homes of the 
Tennessee settlers was the last straw. The 
“over mountain men! — those of Sullivan, 
Washington, and nearby counties—decided 
that the time had come for drastic action. 

Colonels John Sevier and Evan Shelby 
sent out calls for men of the Tennessee area 
to assemble and go to the assistance of the 
colonists in the Carolinas. There was prompt 
response. Nearly 1,000 frontiersmen assem- 
bled at Sycamore Shoals (at Elizabethton) 
to form an “army” that was to turn the tide 
in the colonists’ war for freedom. (So anxious 
were the men and boys to go that they had 
to draft those who were needed to remain 
and protect the home front.) 

Colonel Sevier commanded the men from 
Nolichuckey and Watauga; Colonel Shelby 
commanded the volunteers from the Holston 
settlement. They defeated the British sound- 
ly and the power of the Crown was forever 
broken in the South. 

Thomas Jefferson pronounced King’s 
Mountain “the battle that turned the tide 
of the Revolution”. 

There is a story behind the story of the 
battle of King’s Mountain. It is a story about 
Nancy Ward, the Indian princess whose kind- 
ness to the white settlers has made a legend 
of her name and recorded her as one of the 
greatest of Tennessee’s celebrated women. 

It is known that her mother was Tame 
Doc, a sister of one of the important chiefs 
of the Cherokees, Chief Attakullakulla. 
Nancy Ward became a great power among 
the Cherokees and prevailed upon them to 
be less cruel in their treatment of captives 
and in their forays against white settlers. 

On this occasion in the early days of the 
Revolutionary War, British agents inciting 
the Cherokees to attack the settlers found 
a receptive ear in Dragging Canoe, Old 
Abram, and other war chiefs who were angry 
about a recent treaty in which the Chero- 
kees had given up tremendous tracts of 
their choice lands. A surprise attack was 
planned to be made simultaneously against 
the several settlements in the area, the ob- 
ject being to annihilate the settlers. The 
attack against the Long Island country was 
to be led by Dragging Canoe himself. 

Nancy Ward warned the settlers in June 
1776 of the times and places of the planned 
Indian attacks and the settlers made plans 
to surprise the Indians. 

A major meeting of the white settlers with 
the Indian marauders in this area devel- 
oped into the battle of Island Flats. The 
island, of course, was Long Island, and the 
“flats” were where Kingsport is today—some 
of the action may have taken place on the 
exact spot where we are gathered tonight. 
It was the bloodiest battle ever fought be- 
tween colonists and Indians in this area, and 
the white men’s victory ensured the con- 
tinuation of the settlements. 

And so it was that Nancy Ward’s warning 
to the settlers in 1776, at the outset of the 
Revolution, left the “over mountain men” 
strong enough to make the difference at 
King’s Mountain in 1780 and turn the tide of 
the war against England. The Chattanooga 
chapter of the D.A.R. is the Nancy Ward 
chapter, named in honor of this Indian 
princess. 

Incidentally, the Watauga settlement was 
similarly warned by Nancy's messengers, and 
most of the settlers gathered in Fort 
Watauga. As the Indians attacked at day- 
break, some of the women were outside 
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milking. One of these was young Catherine 
Sherrill, more familiarly known as Bonnie 
Kate. As she ran straight at the wall of the 
fort, a strong arm reached down and lifted 
her over the wall just ahead of an Indian 
arrow. The strong arm was that of John 
Sevier; the girl later became Mrs. John 
Sevier, the first First Lady of Tennessee. 

Thus our early predecessors maintained 
themselves against the Indians and helped 
win the war of freedom. Their courage and 
pioneering spirit brought others into the 
area and brought our settlement up the years 
from the pioneers to the Boat Yard, where 
our journey was to have started 15 minutes 
ago. 

Like so many of the events and happenings 
of the early days, there are different versions 
of how Kingsport received its name. The area 
was called by several names including Island 
Flats, Fort Robinson, Christiansville, King's 
Mill Station, and The Boat Yard. The Boat 
Yard was the most generally accepted term 
until the advent of the Kings. Most au- 
thorities agree that the town was NOT 
named for the King of England. 

In 1774 Colonel James King, one of the 
settlement's early industrialists, established 
a mill—presumably a grist mill—at the 
mouth of Reedy Creek. He used the port of 
Boat Yard for shipping products of his own 
mill, as well as other items of trade. Some 
people maintain that it was from references 
to Colonel King’s shipping port that the 
community became known as King’s Port. 

Another group maintains that the name 
came from a William King, who owned a salt 
works north of Abingdon, Virginia, and who 
sent salt to the Boat Yard to be shipped down 
the Holston River from a landing or port at 
the mouth of Reedy Creek, which also was 
known as King's Port“ —in this case Bill 
King’s. 

At any rate, it probably is safe for us to 
assume that we are living in what was once 
the “port of Kings“ —James and William. 

In Kingsport’s early days, between 1779 
and 1802, the people of the Boat Yard were 
unsettled as to what state they owed 
allegiance. They were successively a part of 
Virginia, North Carolina, the State of Frank- 
lin, and finally officially Tennessee. 

Perhaps we should hurriedly recall to mind 
the State of Franklin. In 1784 North Caro- 
lina ceded that part of the state west of the 
mountains which is now the State of Ten- 
nessee to the United States, but cancelled 
the act before it was accepted by the Fed- 
eral Congress. The people of the territory, 
angered at being disclaimed by North Caro- 
lina without being consulted, formed the 
State of Franklin in 1784, elected John Sevier 
as Governor, and petitioned the Federal Con- 
gress to accept Franklin as the 14th State. 
North Carolina, others bordering on the ter- 
ritory of the State of Franklin, and the Con- 
gress objected; and four years later, in 1788, 
Franklin ceased to exist as a state. 

After North Carolina had succeeded in 
putting down the insurrection, John Sevier, 
who later served six terms as Tennessee gov- 
ernor, was arrested and taken to Morgan- 
town, North Carolina, for trial on charges of 
leading the Franklin insurrection. In the 
course of Sevier’s trial, a brand of Tennes- 
see’s “over mountain men” appeared in North 
Carolina once more—just as they had on the 
occasion of the Battle of King’s Mountain. 

The Tennessee invaders had with them 
Colonel Sevier’s saddled but riderless horse. 
They made a great show of appearing before 
the Morgantown courthouse with Sevier's 
horse, which that gentleman recognized as 
he looked out of the courthouse window. 
Convinced that his trial defense was going 
badly, Sevier simply took advantage of a lull 
in the court's proceedings, dashed from the 
courtroom, mounted his horse, and in the 
company of his armed rescuers, galloped away 
from North Carolina justice. 

Later the insurgents were given amnesty, 
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and John Sevier was elected to the State 
Senate of North Carolina. A year later North 
Carolina again ceded the area to the United 
States. It was accepted by Congress in 1790 
and became part of the Southwest Territory, 
with William Blount as Governor. In 1796 the 
State of Tennessee was formed, beco: the 
16th State of the Union, and John Sevier 
was elected Governor. 

But we already had reached Boat Yard, 
hadn’t we? 

Boat Yard had its beginnings just before 
the dawn of the 19th century and showed 
signs of organization into a town by the 
year 1802. In that year Robert Christian laid 
it out into lots which he put up for sale— 
probably Kingsport’s earliest subdivision. 

Boat Yard was a thriving port for more 
than 50 years. It was an important shipping 
point for products from this area and from 
the area to the east and north. From Virginia 
and North Carolina goods came to Boat Yard 
in wagons to be sent on down the river in 
filatboats. Although there was a decline in 
this activity about the middle of the 19th 
century, some flatboat shipping continued 
from the boatyard in Kingsport until the 
middie 1880's. 

The flatboat was a strange and wonderful 
mode of transportation. The ungainly craft 
were built at Boat Yard of stout native tim- 
ber cut into rough-hewn planks. The boats 
generally were 50 to 70 feet long, 15 feet wide 
and were built at a cost of about $1 per 
foot—#$50 to $70 per boat. Some were as large 
as 20’ x 100’. After unloading in Knoxville, 
they frequently sold for about $5. 

Bills of lading for flatboat cargoes con- 
tained such items as ginseng root, saltpeter, 
bearskins, hemp, snakeroot, salt, bacon, hog 
jowls, tallow, hams, feathers, beeswax, gun- 
powder, (there were four powder mills in 
Kingsport in 1806), tow linen, weaver's reeds, 
and many other items. Some cargoes were 
made up entirely of grain, sometimes as 
much as 1,400 bushels on one boat. The river 
distance to Knoxville was 224 miles. 

It would be impossible for anyone discus- 
sing the days of Holston River flatboating to 
forget the most romantic yoyage of them all, 
in the light of history. 

That was the voyage of Col. John Donel- 
son. The hazardous journey began in Kings- 
port where the Donelson family and many 
other pioneer families consisting mostly of 
women, since the men had taken an over- 
land route, boarded their flatboats on the 
Holston River near the upper end of Long 
Island at Fort Patrick Henry. The voyage be- 
gan December 22, 1779, in one of the coldest 
of winters. The flotilla, consisting of 30 flat- 
boats, was to go down the Holston River to its 
juncture with the French Broad to form the 
Tennessee, down the Tennessee, shooting the 
rapids at Muscle Shoals, Alabama, and con- 
tinuing on the Tennessee as it turns north 
and crosses the State a second time, then 
across the tip of Kentucky to the mouth of 
the Tennessee on the Ohio at Paducah, up 
the Ohio to the mouth of the Cumberland, 
and then up the Cumberland to French Salt 
Lick to establish the settlement that became 
Nashville. They arrived, what was left of 
them, at Nashville four months after the 
starting date, having survived many Indian 
attacks and numerous other hardships. 

The historical importance of this 1,000- 
mile yoyage is that one of the passengers on 
the boat was Rachel Donelson, Colonel 
Donelson's 13-year-old daughter who later 
on as the wife of Senator Andrew Jackson 
made more than “somewhat of an impres- 
si on Washington's high society of that 

ay. 

On more than one occasion the Jacksons 
stopped in Kingsport on stage coach travels 
between Washington and the Jackson home 
at Nashville. 

On such trips, the Jacksons and many an- 
other important personage of their day 
spent over-night rest stops at Netherland 
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Inn, which still stands in Old Kingsport and 
for which there is now a campaign under 
way for restoration and preservation, The 
preservation and restoration will include a 
dock and flatboat so that we may return to 
the Boat Yard. 

Most historians agree that Kingsport or 
Boat Yard, as it was called both names for 
quite a while, went into a decline after 
the middle of the 19th century, when rail- 
roads were built into other sections of East 
Tennessee. 

In the developments surrounding the com- 
ing of the earlier railroads, Kingsport ap- 
pears to have been pretty thoroughly out- 
maneuvered by her neighboring communi- 
ties. 

There are different stories, but one is that 
our neighboring towns convinced Kingsport 
that, with the river traffic it had built up, a 
railroad would not be too important to 
Kingsport, whereas to other areas it would 
be just what was needed to bring prosperity 
to them and to Kingsport also. 

The competing communities went so far 
as to assure Kingsport leaders that if this 
community would withdraw from competi- 
tion for the railroad—despite the fact that 
the natural route would pass through Kings- 
port—the surrounding communities would 
unite with Kingsport in getting the river 
channel improved to bring steamboat navi- 
gation up and down the river. To clinch 
their argument, with the river running deep 
with the spring rains of 1850, they succeeded 
in having two steamers, the “Mary McKin- 
ney” and the “Cassandra”, puff their way up 
river against the current to the Boat Yard 
docks. 

It was a day of great celebration, but the 
jubiliation was brief. The water level went 
down and the two boats were stranded for 
a time on sand bars. 

It served the purpose of the outside pro- 
moters, however. The railroads were com- 
pleted via Jonesboro, but the promoters’ 
pledge was forgotten, and the river channel 
was never cleared. The idea is not dead, 
however, and there are still those who are 
convinced that someday river traffic will 
fiourish again through this port. 

Passed up by the railroads which were 
completed around 1856-57, Kingsport be- 
came what one author has called “sleepful”. 
The sleepfulness lasted for about 50 years, 
according to the historian Oliver Taylor. 

It was during this period of comparative 
hibernation that the tragedy of war came 
once more upon Kingsport. The outbreak of 
hostilities in the War Between the States in 
April, 1861, found the people of East Ten- 
nessee divided between loyalty to the South 
and to the Union. 

Neighbors, friends, even members of the 
same families held differing opinions, re- 
sulting in great bitterness. There were sev- 
eral skirmishes at Kingsport but only one 
engagement of sufficient military signifi- 
cance to go down in history as a “battle”. 

This was the battle of Rotherwood, fought 
at the point where the North and South 
Forks join to form the Holston, and where 
years before Frederick A. Ross had built 
Rotherwood in the gracious Southern plan- 
tation style. (And that, in itself, is a most 
romantic story, but one of the beckoning 
side-roads we shall resist.) 

The Battle of Rotherwood was a brief but 
sharp encounter in mid-December, 1864, 
when events were taking shape which would 
end the war the following spring. The out- 
come at Rotherwood was a victory for Union 
forces, but it was of little significance in 
relation to the war's outcome. 

After the war, Kingsport’s sleepfulness“ 
continued until activity was started by the 
founders of modern Kingsport—John B. 
Dennis, financier and planner; J. Fred John- 
son, community builder and executive offi- 
cer for Mr. Dennis; and George L. Carter, 
land purchasing entrepreneur whose early 
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acquisition of thousands of acres in this 
area had an important bearing on subse- 
quent development. It would be impossible 
to adequately recognize the contribution of 
these men to modern Kingsport. 

It was Carter, of whom we now hear com- 
paratively little, who recognized that the 
Holston River Valley in the area of Kings- 
port was the ideal site for a manufacturing 
city to make use of the coal and mineral 
resources of the mountains. 

Hours could be spent telling the story of 
the building of the railroad through the 
mountains both north and south of this area. 
It was a job started in 1836 and not com- 
pleted until 79 years later. By 1909 the rail- 
road extended through Kingsport as far 
northward as Dante, Virginia. In 1915 it was 
completed from Elkhorn City in Kentucky, 
where it linked with east-west railroads, to 
Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

In 1905 Mr. Carter interested Mr. Dennis 
and his associates of Blair and Company in 
completing the railroad and starting de- 
velopment along its route. The Blair interests 
represented the fifth company to have a part 
in the railroad construction, and the only 
one that didn’t go broke. 

As the work of completing the railroad 
ground its tortured way over, around and 
through the mountains, Mr. Dennis, Mr. Car- 
ter, and their associates were dreaming of 
the future and wrestling with problems of 
finance, 

In the Kingsport area they saw great pos- 
sibilities. These were based on the solid, 
natural requirements for an industrial city— 
raw materials, transportation, adequate 
water supply, and, most of all, people— 
people whose roots in America extended back 
as far as 200 years. 

Things were ready to begin moving for 
Kingsport when in 1915 Mr. Dennis and his 
associates decided that a city should be 
born—born according to a plan, not simply 
allowed to grow as pressures of economics, 
business, and speculation might dictate. 

Well known to all of you, I’m sure, is the 
story of Dr. John Nolan, the professional 
planner and engineer of city design who was 
commissioned to lay out a plan for Kings- 


port. 

Well known, too, is the fact that he set 
aside portions of the area for industry, a part 
for retail business, other sections for homes, 
and still other areas for schools, churches, 
parks, a hospital, and a city hall. 

A sidelight on Kingsport's birth and an 
important milestone on our route “Up The 
Years From The Boat Yard” was pointed out 
to me recently by one of the industrial pio- 
neers of our modern city. 

He noted that modern Kingsport’s first 
industries—those which took the places of 
such early ventures as the grist mills, powder 
mills, iron furnaces, tilthammer mills, lin- 
seed oil factories and even an ill-fated silk 
mill of an earlier era—still were generally of 
an elementary nature requiring a great deal 
of hand labor and a minimum of technology 
and sophistication. 

He was thinking of brick-making, lumber- 
ing which concerned itself largely with pro- 
ducing rough-sawn timbers, an extract plant 
to take tanning chemicals from chestnut 
trees, a cement mill, a tannery, and a pulp 
plant where raw pulp, rather than finished 
paper, was produced. 

Much of that catalogue of industry, is not 
too different from the kinds of manufactur- 
ing that existed in Old Testament days— 
brick-making, pulp (for papyrus perhaps), 
rough-sawn timber, leather making—all 
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almost to civilization’s beginnings. 

But what do we have 50 years later? Much 
of our industry has reached a technological 
level unsurpassed anywhere—books printed 
by highly sophisticated techniques using a 
full range of colors in top-quality picture 
production; chemicals, fibers, and plastics 
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in great profusion to meet a multitude of 
modern needs; highly polished glass turned 
out with ultra-modern facilities; fine white 
paper made on the very latest of machines; 
and cloth produced by the best in textile 
technology. These things and many similar 
ones characterize Kingsport’s industry today. 

Modern Kingsport has made its industrial 
transition from nearly-primitive to modern 
scientific technology in just 50 years. Many 
other areas spend hundreds of years to 
achieve comparable progress, and in much of 
the world it still has not been achieved. 

The results of much of our town’s indus- 
trial history are apparent to everyone. Suffice 
it to say that a cement plant began opera- 
tions here in 1911, followed by a brickyard, 
dye plant, the extract plant mentioned ear- 
lier, a tannery, a hosiery mill, and then the 
pulp mill, In 1920 a Rochester concern took 
over a World War I wood alcohol plant which 
the Government had built but never oper- 
ated. Like most of the others, this operation 
has grown. You are familiar with the other 
manufacturers that came in quick succession 
in the 20’s—manufacturers of cotton textiles, 
glass, books, and others—and how they grew. 

The anniversary we're celebrating tonight 
actually fell on March 2, for it was on that 
date in 1917 that Governor Tom C. Rye signed 
the legislative bill which made our commu- 
nity an incorporated municipality. That in- 
corporation established the first City Mana- 
ger-Council form of government in Tennes- 
see—one of the first in the nation. 

It has proved fortunate for Kingsport that 
our town’s founders adopted that modern, 
efficient system of city government. 

We have been doubly blessed in having 
men serve on our Board of Aldermen whose 
chief concern has been the over-all good of 
the whole city and whose primary interest 
has not been partisan politics. 

I am convinced that these two important, 
basic elements of our municipal government 
have contributed much to the united pro- 
gressive effort that has resulted in sound 
growth during our first 50 years as a city. I 
am equally certain that this philosophy is 
the way to continuous sound progress. 

But let's go back to 1917—what was Kings- 
port like at that time? 

Among those who were here, or who came 
to the new city in its first two or three years, 
there is unanimous agreement. Kingsport 
was like a frontier town—complete with mud 
when it was wet and dust when it was dry. 

There was almost a total lack of pavement, 
few commercial buildings, a scattering of 
homes, and a claimed population of 3,000, 
which some of our older folks now estimate 
was a slight exaggeration. 

A report of the Tennessee Fire Inspection 
Bureau issued March 21, 1917, had this to say 
about our city: “The streets in the congested 
value district are poorly graveled, but will be 
lighted; streets in the greater part of the 
dwelling area are impassable in the rainy 
season.” 

The report went on to say: “Owing to wide 
streets and only a few scattered brick mer- 
cantile buildings, a conflagration is hardly 
probable in the mercantile section and under 
ordinary conditions, not more than three 
buildings should be destroyed by one fire.” 

For fire protection, incidentally, there was 
a hand-pulled hose cart and a volunteer fire 
department, 

But Kingsport was growing. An item in the 
Kingsport News of March 17, 1916, reported 
that 40 teams were at work on the streets of 
Kingsport Thursday. 

And in the Gate City Herald of that time 
there appeared this item under personals: 

“J. H. Peters and J. W. Quillen went over 
to Kingsport Sunday to spend a few hours 
watching the town grow.” 

In those days the town was almost entirely 
barren of trees, so a city beautification pro- 
gram was started. The men planted many 
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trees without success, and this job was 
turned over to Mrs. John B. Dennis who was 
especially skilled in making things grow. It 
is to her that we owe our tree-lined streets 
which add so much to our city’s charm. 
Thanks, too, go to the ladies in the many 
flower clubs that followed. 

Kingsport’s first public health officer 
found that one of his first jobs—and one of 
the most difficult—was to eliminate the 
nuisance caused by an infestation of rats— 
it being generally agreed that the rodent 
population of the new city was greater than 
the human population. 

One of the early moves in the sanitation 
campaign was to offer a bounty on rats, pay- 
able upon presentation at the health office 
of rats’ tails. 

Youngsters of that day apparently were as 
enterprising as they are today. It wasn’t long 
before the kids discovered the place where 
the tails were disposed of after bounty had 
been paid on them.. . and some rat tails re- 
portedly wore out through being used as a 
medium of exchange. 

What was most needed to turn a muddy, 
dusty frontier town into a thriving, progres- 
sive city of homes, churches, business, and 
industry? 

The greatest need was people—more par- 
ticularly, a special type of man. Mr. Dennis 
found this man in the person of J. Fred 
Johnson who, at Mr. Dennis’ behest, came to 
Kingsport from Johnson City in January of 
1916. 

Mr. Johnson became “Mister Kingsport”. 
He was the representative of the Kingsport 
Improvement Company, the city’s 3 
He was the town’s one-man Chamber 
Commerce, its community salesman, 15 
conscience, and its dynamo. He was the 
principal merchant and a one-man indus- 
trial development bureau. He was director, 
advisor, and unofficial executive officer. He 
was the moving force. And he made things 
move. 

Often he made things move through the 
mud. 

There are still among us a number of men 
who can recall going to a dance back in our 
early days as a city when they found it 
expedient—and pleasant, in a way—to take 
off their shoes, roll up their trousers, and 
literally carry their ladies from their 
wheeled conveyances to the scene of the 
party. 

I knew Mr. Johnson, but there are many 
here who knew him better. Those who knew 
Mr. Johnson best have told me many things 
about him—how he wrote personal letters 
to everyone who built a home in his new 
community and took the opportunity to per- 
sonally welcome them to town. They recall 
that many times when they went to see Mr. 
Johnson they found themselves waiting in 
an outer office while he arranged help for 
people who were literally down and out and 
who were in Mr. Johnson’s office to seek aid. 
Mr. Johnson was almost constantly engaged 
in helping others. 

They tell a story that Mr. Johnson used to 
use to illustrate what he began calling “The 
Kingsport Spirit“. 

The story was that in the early days there 
was a man in town, physically handicapped 
by the loss of a part of one of his limbs. 

He appealed to Mr. Johnson and the town 
to have one of its anti-peddling ordinances 
waived in his case so that he might be 
allowed to operate a peanut vending ma- 
chine, complete with steam whistle, at a 
downtown corner. In his plea, the soon-to-be 
peanut vendor spoke eloquently in behalf 
of himself, his fine wife and his beautiful 
little daughter, who needed his support. 

Mr. Johnson frequently cited the town's 
loyal patronage of the peanut vendor as an 
example of Kingsport’s fine spirit, and of its 
soft conscience. The town’s patronage, did, 
indeed, enable the peanut vendor to support 
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himself and his family, and presumably to 
retire eventually. 

What Mr. Johnson did not know was that 
the estimable peanut man sold hot roasted 
peanuts from the top shelf of his vendor, 
and moonshine liquor from a concealed shelf. 
A leading citizen told me the story, and said 
he knew because he bought from the con- 
cealed shelf on occasion. But he quickly 
added that if I named him he would deny it. 

Mr. Johnson's memory is made brighter by 
the fact that he did not engage in any finan- 
cial speculations which were open to him 
and by which he could easily have made 
himself a great fortune, He frequently said 
that he was interested in people, not in mak- 
ing a great deal of money for himself. He 
lived that philosophy. 

But there was speculating in 'most any- 
thing and everything in Kingsport’s early 
days. There are many interesting stories told 
about them, but that’s another beckoning 
side-road we must pass by. 

Some stories, however, we simply shouldn’t 
omit: 

The techniques used by Kingsport’s found- 
ers to show off the city’s attractions for the 
benefit of industrial prospects were some- 
what different from those used today. 

For instance, it was deemed important on 
one occasion to entertain the late George 
Eastman on one of his early trips to Kings- 
port. Mr. Eastman had achieved a reputa- 
tion as an outdoorsman and a hunter as a 
result of trips to Africa and elsewhere, so 
special preparations were in order for his 
visit to Kingsport. 

His hosts prepared what was known in 
earlier days as a “shooting wagon”, and 
which at one time was used in quail hunt- 
ing. The wagon, all freshly painted, had seats 
for a number of shooters, plus a compart- 
ment in back for the hunting dogs. 

Mr. Eastman, armed with a double-bar- 
rele shotgun, was given a place among the 
other hunters, and the shooting wagon was 
hauled by horses into fine quail shooting 
country near the river, below Rotherwood. 

On a signal from the hunt-master, the 
dogs were released and almost immediately 
flushed a covey of quail fairly close to the 
wagon. Mr. Eastman was on his feet at once, 
and fired two rapid shots. No one else in the 
party fired. Members of the hunting party 
were deployed and managed to pick up no 
less than 24 birds felled by Mr. Eastman's 
two shots! 

Today, that kind of enterprise might be 
called building an image for a happy hunt- 
ing ground. 

Although it has not officially been made a 
part of this occasion, we might take just a 
few minutes to note another important 
Kingsport anniversary, that of the Kingsport 
Chamber of Commerce, founded May 22, 
1947. 

The Chamber of Commerce has been of 
great importance in the modern history of 
our city. As is the case with the work of 
other organizations which have contributed 
to our progress, we are too often inclined to 
take the Chamber for granted, without 
thinking of the countless hours of work and 
Planning that go into its day-to-day and 
year-by-year functions, 

Today you cannot come into Kingsport or 
travel about within the city without using 
highways and streets that have been built or 
improved with the assistance of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Highway Council. 

The Chamber also has played an impor- 
tant role, often unknown to the public at 
large, in maintaining within our city area 
the steady industrial growth we have en- 
joyed in the last 20 years. The Chamber 
through its various college committees has 
been one of the most effective groups work- 
ing for our growing Kingsport University 
Center which now serves more than 700 
students and which we hope will soon have 
its own new quarters. 
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The merchants’ group has been another 
quietly functioning arm of the Chamber 
which has had an important role in the 
development of our commercial sections, and 
has exercised a great influence for progress 
in our recent history. 

It would not be difficult to go on point- 
ing out accomplishments of the Chamber, 
but its work can best be summarized, per- 
haps, by simply saying that it has been one 
of the main factors in keeping alive that elu- 
sive quality which was the watchword of 
our founders— The Kingsport Spirit”. 

We have traveled long on our journey “Up 
the Years”. I have chased too many rabbits 
up the side-roads. Here we are in recent and 
modern Kingsport with insufficient time to 
do justice to the community’s marvelous de- 
velopment in several major areas: 

The very interesting story of progress from 
the Big Store to our modern commercial 
area, 

The important and absorbing story of our 
industrial growth, 

The stimulating story of the development 
of our outstanding educational system, 

Our cultural development—up the years 
from the Band Stand to the Symphony Or- 
chestra whose beautiful music entertained us 
this evening, 

The inspiring story of the religious influ- 
ence on our community and the growth of 
our churches. 

Each of these is worthy of an hour’s dis- 
cussion, Perhaps during this golden anni- 
versary year these subjects will be discussed 
in different forums. 

And what of transportation?—a subject 
that is perhaps the key to our entire history. 
From the Boat Yard, when the river pro- 
vided almost our only significant means of 
travel and freight shipment, we have pro- 
gressed from riverboats, stage roads, and 
forest trails to ultra-modern railroads, to a 
system of paved roads now beginning to tie 
up with inter-state superhighways, to a tre- 
mendously important system of trucks, 
buses and automobiles, and to an airport 
that offers 31 flights a day and will soon 
offer jet service. 

You will note that I have avoided discuss- 
ing the personalities of the Kingsport build- 
ers except the early founders. 

There is a reason. 

The builders of today’s Kingsport, and of 
the Kingsport of our recent yesterdays, are 
still with us. Look around you. These are the 
builders of today. You and your friends. 
People you know—people who live here. How 
can we discuss this history—and agree on 
it—when it has not yet gone into the crucible 
of time? 

has no end, but listeners do! 

So, if I have left out your favorite sub- 
ject, I hope you will understand that it was 
simply because it is so important we don’t 
have time to do it justice. I hope also that 
you will find many of the answers to your 
questions in the fine Fiftieth Anniversary 
Book prepared by the City, and entitled 
“Kingsport, Keys to A Bright Future”. Each 
of you found one of these at your place this 
evening. I commend it to you for a further 
travel experience. And I hope you saved a 
copy of last Sunday’s anniversary edition of 
the Kingsport Times-News. 

We in Kingsport have a great heritage. I 
have tried to review that heritage to some 
extent and to recall to you the pride which 
we can take in the accomplishments of our 
predecessors here in our home area. 

We are still close to the articulate voice 
of the past—the sound of its wisdom is still 
audible if we will but listen. 

What do you think Kingsport will be like 
in another 50 years? 

I asked that question of many of our 
history-makers of the past. They have gen- 
erally agreed on one thing although they 
have stated their views in different ways. 

It boils down to this: 
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Kingsport, and the area of the United 
States of which Kingsport is a part, is one 
of America’s best places to live and work. It 
is an area which has come far but has not yet 
found its fulfillment. It is an area well worth 
whatever effort it takes on our part to make 
it what we hope it will be. It is up to all of 
us to shape our future and the future of 
our children here. “Up the Years from the 
Boat Yard” has been a journey of great prog- 
ress. With a bit of that indomitable spirit 
that is our heritage, let us make our journey 
one of continued progress as we go up the 
years from here! 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Winders’ story is one 
of the growth of Kingsport, and this 
growth in the past 50 years has been re- 
markable. I am sure that the next 50 
years will be even greater ones because 
of the efforts of dedicated men like Mr. 
Winders. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK—1967 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DER- 
WINSKI] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
past Saturday, July 15, the National 
Captive Nations Week Committee spon- 
sored a Captive Nations Conference at 
the Mayflower Hotel in which a thor- 
ough discussion was held of all facets of 
world complications stemming from the 
aggression of international communism. 

One of the most pertinent presenta- 
tions at the conference was the address 
delivered by Mr. Dumitru Danielopol, of 
Copley Newspapers, Inc., an interna- 
tional columnist of great renown, who 
has just returned from a 2-month fact- 
finding trip through Europe. As a life- 
time student of Moscow’s foreign policy 
his remarks merit special attention. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I place the ad- 
dress by Mr. Danielopol in the RECORD 
as a continuation of my remarks, 

Throughout this week, Captive Na- 
tions Week, I will insert other material 
in the Recor» so that the entire picture 
of the present Communist designs for 
world conquest might be recognized and 
necessary counteraction commenced. 

The address follows: 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK—1967 
(Address by Dumitru Danielopol, Copley 

Newspapers, Inc., Mayflower Hotel, July 

15, 1967) 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, good afternoon 
ladies and gentlemen. Captive Nations Week 
is a time to remember the fate of some 26 
countries that have fallen prey to commu- 
nism in the last fifty years. 

It seems to me, however, that this gather- 
ing is taking place in the wrong city ... 
this is Washington . this Is a city where 
many people have become too sophisticated, a 
city that doesn’t welcome reminders that 
there are captive nations. . The Washington 
Post is quite clear on this . . it mocks Cap- 
tive Nations Week as the “Annual captive 
nations charade that might better be called 
Captive Congressmen Week”. 

I don't believe either that our adminis- 
tration welcomes this untimely reminder 
after all it is not in the spirit of Glassboro 
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where our President met one of the chief 
culprits of the enslavement of many people. 

We are living in the age of peaceful co- 
existence and in the city where “peaceful 
engagement” was invented. 

The President himself reminded us last 
October 7 that we who are concerned with 
the more than one billion people behind 
Iron or Bamboo Curtains ... are dreamers 
... he told us that the world is changing... 
that the American policy must reflect the 
reality of today not yesterday. 

In the reality of yesterday people like us 
had a meaning. 

We were entitled to dream. . to strive 
and to work toward the freedom of those 
who are in bondage... but in the realities of 
today we are told such ideas are obsolete. We 
are scolded that our alms are working at 
cross purposes with those expressed by our 
President. 

The President's policy no longer reflects 
the aspirations of the enslaved peoples 
he said so himself . . he said that we must 
turn to one great unfinished task . . of 
making Europe whole . . but he also said 
“our purpose is not to overturn other gov- 


ernments” . . . in other words let sleeping 
dogs lie. leave the Communists where 
they are. 


This is also the city, ladies and gentlemen, 
where we have important people in the State 
Department tell us that they are worried with 
the new trend in the captive countries 
that nationalism is showing its ugly head 
again ... that this is dangerous: that it 
could. . . in their own words “balkanize the 
area“ and release old rivalries. They advocate 
a policy of status quo . . a policy which 
accepts Soviet domination and makes the 
Kremlin guarantor of peace in that area. 

This is the reality of today. 

But since this is Captive Nations Week, 
and since I have been asked to speak to you 
on the subject .. . I'll tell you what Tu do. 

As we are not supposed to speak of the 
reality of yesterday and there is little that 
I can say on the reality of today IU speak to 
you of the reality of tomorrow. at least 
as it appears to me after an extended tour 
of Europe; nine weeks and fifteen countries: 
a tour which gave me a clearer insight of 
what could easily be in store for Europe and 
for the United States. 

I am going to tell you not of the captive 
nations of yesterday. . . nor of the captive 
nations of today ... but of the captive na- 
tions of tomorrow ... for... there may be 
a new batch of captive nations sooner than 
we think if we continue down this path, 

There is not one knowledgeable man in 
Europe that I visited, be he ambassador 
Francois Poncet, the French academician, or 
Julian Amery, the former British secretary 
of the air, or Constantine Kollias the Prime 
Minister of Greece or Herman Achminow, the 
chief researcher of the institute for the study 
of the USSR in Munich, or Francesco Co- 
sentino, the secretary general of the Itallan 
Chamber of Deputies who believe .. . what 
our administration wants us to believe .. . 
that the Russian appetite for expansion is 
over... that Russia is no longer dangerous. 

The Soviets are just as hungry, they say. 
Maybe even more than they were twenty 
years ago ... I agree. If you don't want to 
accept their word or mine listen to what 
some Soviet leaders have to say: 

In 1963 Khrushchev told the world: 

“We Communists want to win this strug- 
gle with the least losses, and there is no 
doubt whatsoever that we shall win. This is 
why we are striving for victory, for the tri- 
umph of communism, without unleashing a 
world thermonuclear war.” 

You may say that this idea is obsolete. 
Well, it was not so, in April this year. 

At Karlovy Vary, Leonid Brezhnev, the Sec- 
retary General of the Communist party of 
the USSR reiterated this aim: “The historic 
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aim of our movement,” he said, “is socialism 
and communism.” 

One factor which has stopped the Russians 
from reaching their goal. the unification 
of Europe under communism... from the 
Urals to the Atlantic is NATO. The Atlantic 
alliance which stopped the Russians dead. 

So what do you think the Russians want 
most? They want to destroy NATO. And they 
are making headway and we are helping 
them. 

Can you imagine what impact the October 
7 speech had upon European thinking? A 
speech which calls for the unification of 
Europe half free and half slave .. half capi- 
talist and half Communist?—I will tell you— 

It has taken the stuffing out of NATO. 

After all NATO costs money . . if the 
Americans feel that there is a chance of com- 
ing to an understanding with the Commu- 
nists . . . a chance for genuine detente many 
people argue, it means that communism is no 
longer dangerous, and if it is no longer dan- 
gerous why spend good money on NATO when 
it is no longer nec: 2 

It makes sense doesn't it? Even West Ger- 
many is cutting its army. 

NATO is in real peril. 

De Gaulle gave the Atlantic Alliance the 
first blow. President Johnson gave it another 
hefty shove. Though he said in his “peaceful 
engagement” speech: “Our first concern is to 
keep NATO strong” .. . and he probably 
meant it, nonetheless he did help create an 
atmosphere of complacency, of laxness 
which can bring NATO down. 

If you don’t want to believe me listen to 
Brezhnev. He tells exactly what I mean: 

“What does experience teach?“, he asked at 
Karlovy Vary. “It teaches in particular that 
the ‘cold war’ and the confrontation of mili- 
tary blocs, the atmosphere of military 
threats, seriously hamper the activity of revo- 
lutionary democratic forces”, which means 
the Communist forces. 

Do you hear that? 

While there was tension in Europe the 
Communists could not operate so easily. But 
now the situation has changed. 

Now that the tension eased listen to 
Brezhnev ... “The increase in the influ- 
ence of West European Communist Parties 
is most directly correlated with the reduc- 
tion of tension which has taken place in 
Europe.” 

This my friends is the consequence of 
“detente” and of “peaceful engagement”. 

Everytime you hear people talk about stop- 
ping the cold war, about easing the tensions 
just ask yourselves simply this: 

Whom does it suit best? us or the Com- 
munists? 

And then, remember what Brezhnev said. 

I can tell you from my personal experi- 
ence in Europe this summer, where I visited 
one country which was on the brink of being 
one of our new captive nations, Greece. The 
military saved it in the nick of time. 

We were lucky that time. We may not be 
so lucky the next. 

The pressure the Russians are putting on 
Europe is constant and unabated. They want 
Europe badly. A fat, rich, prosperous Europe 
would suit them to a T. They need European 
riches to solve their own economic situation, 
which is bad. 

Their propaganda works day and night. 
And they are making progress. 

France can already be written off. Under 
De Gaulle, any real counterforce against 
communism has been silenced, though even 
De Gaulle got frightened when he practically 
lost the elections earlier this year. The Com- 
munists were the winners of that election. 
They increased their parliamentary seats by 
some forty new members. 

In Italy, both Americans and Italians have 
told me that since our Democrat adminis- 
tration, under the late President John F. 
Kennedy asked the Italians to make the 
‘apertura a sinistra’ the opening towards 
the left, the Communists have gained con- 
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siderable strength. Some people believe they 
hold such a grip on the unions and the co- 
operatives that Moscow could pick the mo- 
ment when Italy would become a captive 
nation. 

In the Scandinavian countries, where the 
Communists have worked very hard, the 
American name is dirt. The Americans have 
become the “bad guys.” The Russians are 
“not so bad after all”. Sweden entertained 
the so-called war crimes tribunal of Lord 
Russell, a vile mockery of justice, so biased 
that even De Gaulle couldn’t stomach it and 
refused it a French platform. 

Today some Swedish towns collect money 
for the Vietcong. 

Despite all this, despite the fact that the 
Germans are withdrawing troops from NATO, 
that the British very likely will do the same, 
despite the fact that the Finnish Govern- 
ment is exhorting the Norwegians and the 
Danes to quit NATO... despite all these 
signs that we are in trouble, in deep trouble, 
over NATO, what is the attitude of our ad- 
ministration? What is our policy? 

Zbigniew Brzezinski, the Columbia pro- 
fessor now a member of the President's 
planning staff... who by the way... 
is credited to be the father of the “ 
engagement policy”... told us what to 
expect. 

He said recently at a national foreign 
policy conference: 

“Communism the principal and until re- 
cently the most militant revolutionary 
ideology of our day is dead. Communism is 
dead as an ideology in the sense that it is 
no longer capable of mobilizing unified 
global support 

Because of this “lamented” departure of 
communism he advocated that: 

“It is our task to develop a broader ap- 
proach for Europe ... to end gradually 
through reconciliation the cold war 

Now what has the gentleman in mind? 

Can one be oblivious of the Soviet aims to 
conquer the world for Communism? 

Does he mean that Communism is no 
longer dangerous? 

He says that it is no longer capable of 
mobilizing unified global support, in other 
words that there are several sources of Com- 
munist philosophical thought, of which one 
is Moscow and another Peking. 

But the fact that these two do not agree 
on some points doesn’t make it less true that 
they agree completely on one major issue. 
They both are not only convinced that they 
can win the world, but they are just as hard 
at work to achieve this aim as before. 

They only disagree on the methods through 
which their aims of world domination should 
be achieved. The Chinese reds want total 
revolution, total war, total destruction, The 
Soviets want to do i* without thermonuclear 
war. 

If Communism is dead, as Brzerzinsky 
says, what are we fighting in Vietnam? What 
is happening in the Middle East? What are 
the Russians doing in Algeria? What is hap- 
pening in Thailand? The Philippines? Malay- 
sia? Burma? Bolivia? and how about Cuba? 

Everywhere you turn Communists are cre- 
ating trouble, and the Soviets are helping 
them. 

The policy of peaceful engagement also im- 
plies economic aid to Eastern European Com- 
munist countries and to the Soviet Union. 
This the President promised despite the fact 
that these countries are effectively helping 
the North Vietnamese and the Vietcong to 
stay in the war and to kill our G.I.s. 

I know I am old fashioned. I know that I’m 
not “sophisticated” because I can't under- 
stand the theories and thoughts emanating 
today out of Washington. 

But I'm not convinced that I am wrong. 

I believe we need radical changes if we do 
not want to mourn many more nations on 
other captive nations’ weeks. 

Next year we have elections. And it is at the 
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polls that these things can be changed. Its 
our task to convince the American people of 
the danger that exists. 

A Communist is a Communist. Remember 
that. And don’t let anyone tell you that it 
can’t happen here. It can, 

Thank you. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE OF SOUTH 
EUCLID, OHIO 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. Bor- 
TON] may extend her remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of South Euclid, Ohio, in the 22d Con- 
gressional District of Ohio, is celebrating 
the 50th anniversary of its incorpora- 
tion as a village in 1917. 

This fine residential community of 
30,000 people had its beginning with the 
signing of the treaty with the Iroquois 
Nation in 1796. Gen. Moses Cleaveland 
was commissioned in that year by the 
Connecticut Land Co. to establish a capi- 
tol of the “Western Reserve” near the 
mouth of the Cuyahoga River at Lake 
Erie and divide the land east of the river 
into townships 5 miles square. 

Early in the spring of 1796, General 
Cleaveland and 66 qualified surveyors 
and helpers journeyed westward to carry 
out his company’s orders. At Conneaut 
Creek a camp was made and 41 men re- 
mained on that site while General 
Cleaveland and the others proceeded west 
to the bank of the Cuyahoga River where 
a “community site“ was laid out for set- 
tlement. They were gone 18 days, and the 
men remaining at Conneaut Creek camp 
became dissatisfied and mutinied. They 
had enlisted for the duration, but now 
they demanded considerations not spec- 
ified in their agreement. General 
Cleaveland did draw up a contract with 
them September 30 for their joint pur- 
chase of a township 25 miles square, at 
$1 per acre. Each man was granted lake 
front property as well as a farm back 
in the rocky hills and plateaus. They 
were to clear land, erect houses, and sow 
two acres of wheat and grass, and settle 
a specified number of families during the 
next 3 years. In the early organization 
proceedings, the men involved named 
the township “Euclid” in honor of the 
Greek mathematician and patron saint 
of surveyors. 

The new township became officially 
settled in 1797—1 year after the town 
of Cleveland was laid out and settled. 
The western boundary of the township 
began at approximately East 140th 
Street or Coit Road and the lake, pro- 
ceeding directly south for 5 miles to 
what is now Cedar Road; eastward to 
the present Cuyahoga County line, and 
north from that point to the lake, a total 
in excess of 25 square miles. In later 
years part of this territory became the 
municipality of South Euclid. 

The main early industry in the South 
Euclid area was farming. The forests 
were cut down and made into charcoal 
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and hauled down to Cleveland for use 

in hotels and factories. Following the 

Civil War the raising of grapes became 

a prime industry. A number of Bohemian 

families settled in the north end of 

South Euclid and in what is now Rich- 

mond Heights. Vineyards took the place 

of grain fields. Concords, Catawbas, 

Niagaras, Delawares, and Martha grapes 

were greatly favored. Two major factors 

contributed to the grape growing suc- 
cess: First, the slatestone-clay soil pro- 
duced a hardy wood growth; and, second, 
the nearness of Lake Erie tempered the 
atmosphere and prevented frost damage. 

Grapes were packed in 6- and 9-pound 

grape baskets and shipped west as far as 

Denver and east to the seaboard cities, 

particularly New York. Wine competed 

with the grape, and enabled the grower 
to have a more stable year-round income. 

Euclid wines and Euclid grapes became 

nationally known because of the delicious 

and distinctive flavor drawn from the 
sticky clay soil. 

In 1866 the first bluestone was dis- 
covered in Euclid Township and this in- 
dustry flourished through the 1890's 
when five quarries were in operation. 
Many of the workmen in the quarries 
were the newly arrived immigrants of 
Swedish, Italian, French-Canadian, and 
Irish descent. 

In 1881 the first post office was estab- 
lished in South Euclid. In 1899 the first 
village hall was constructed and was to 
continue in use until 1954 when the new 
municipal center was built. 

A group of civic minded citizens 
started meeting in 1915 as the Citizens 
League of South Euclid to plan for the 
incorporation of South Euclid as a 
village. 

On September 29, 1917, the trustees of 
Euclid Township met in the town hall 
in regular session, with Jacob Sulzer 
presiding, present were A. J. Clark, L. 
Fielitz, and J. Sulzer. They received the 
following petition: 

PETITION TO THE TRUSTEES OF EUCLID TOWN- 
SHIP FOR THE INCORPORATION OF SOUTH 
Eci 

To the Trustees of Euclid Township, Cuya- 

hoga County, Ohio: 

The undersigned being 30 electors, a ma- 
jority of whom are freeholders and all of 
whom reside in the following described 
territory situated within Euclid Township, 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio. To wit: 

Being a part of original Euclid Township 
and is bounded and described as follows: 

Beginning at a stone monument in the cen- 
ter line of Cedar Road and marking the 
southwest corner of the original Euclid 
Township Lot No. 24 (referring to the area 
west of present day Warrensville Center 
Road and including Warrendale, Colony, 
Eastway, and East Antisdale and the shop- 
ping area to Washington Blvd.). 

An accurate map of which territory is at- 
tached hereto (this included present day 
South Euclid with the addition of Quarry 
Drive, Keystone Drive, and Northampton 
Rd.), respectfully represent that the number 
of inhabitants residing within said territory 
is 1,500 and respectfully petition your hon- 
orable body that said territory may be or- 

into a Village in the manner pro- 
vided by law, and that the name of said 

Village may be the “Village of South 

Euclid”, and hereby designate T. W. Francis, 

their agent to act for them in all matters 

relating to the hearing upon this petition 
and in other matters relating to the incor- 
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poration of said territory into a Village, and 

further petition your honorable body that an 
election may be ordered to obtain the sense 
of the electors of said territory upon the 
question of its incorporation into a Village 
prayed for in this petition. 

Signed: 

Wm. H. Prasse, Ed Prasse, L. Kirchner, 
F. Kaestle, W. F. Eckert, George J. 
Eckert, John Dahler, Jesse Dorsh, 
James Crane, R. H. Maxwell, Henry 
Eckert, J. W. Clark, F. R. Shepard, 
J. H. Hussong, Henry Schwentker, 
E. H. Reker, Henry Prasse, Henry 
Huge, Wm. Miller, Chas. Elbrecht, 
J. G. Whigham, Albert E. McFarland, 
Chas. Havre, Wm. Libby, F. W. Thorp, 
Henry Finkemeier, John G. Urban, 
William Martin, J. H. Bilkey, T. W. 
Francis, Wm. T. Arnos, Justice of 
Peace. 

Election to be held on October 13, 1917, 
15 days from said petition, said election to 
be held at the South Euclid Town Hall on 
Green Road. Polls to be open 5:30 central 
standard time. 

Resolution adopted Sept. 29, 1917. 

Trustees, J. Sulzer, A. J. Clark, John L. 
Fielitz, Louis Harms, Clerk. 


On October 13, 1917, it was duly rec- 
ognized as the Village of South Euclid. 
On November 6, 1917, a regular election 
was held to choose the village officials 
with 290 people voting. 

Mayor: Ed C. Foote. 

Clerk: Paul Prasse. 

Treasurer: Jesse Dorsh. 

Marshal: J. H. Bilkey. 

Council: D. P. Hannan, O. H. Whig- 
ham, Wm. Miller, Henry Faust, D. E. 
Fierbaugh, Fred W. Shepherd. 

Assessor: J. W. Hussong. 

School Board: Dr. G. I. Bauman, 
E. H. Leppelmeier, B. E. Luster, M. A. 
Gates, W. R. Carson. 

During the past 50 years of its well 
organized, efficiently planned growth, 
this fine community of South Euclid has 
been served by the following distin- 
guished mayors: 

Edward C. Foote, 1918-22. 

Charles Havre, 1922-28. 

C. H. Quackenbush, 1928-30. 

Oliver H. Whigham, 1930-32. 

Douglas G. Oviatt, 1932-45. 

Lloyd N. Reynolds, 1946-48. 

George J. Urban, 1948 to present. 

During each of the past 8 years it 
has been my privilege to witness the 
presentation of an award to the city of 
South Euclid in the National Cleanest 
Town contest. It is now my distinct pleas- 
ure to join with all the people of South 
Euclid in their golden jubilee celebra- 
tion of the 50th anniversary of the in- 
corporation of their municipality. 


A PROMISE UNFULFILLED 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
GERALD R. Forn] may extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an editorial which is most 
timely and to the point, particularly in 
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the light of the stoppage in operation 
of the Nation’s railroads. 

This editorial in my hometown paper, 
the Grand Rapids Press, reminds the 
Congress and the American people where 
the blame for our failure to deal properly 
with national emergency strike situa- 
tions really lies—at the door of the 
White House. I agree with the editorial- 
ist that the monkey still is right where 
it belongs—on the President’s back. I 
urge all House Members to read the edi- 
torial, which follows: 


A PROMISE Is UNFULFILLED 


It is now obvious that there will be no 
action on long-needed legislation dealing 
with labor disputes in national emergencies. 
President Johnson sealed the doom for any 
action when he tossed the issue back to Con- 
gress after admitting he hadn’t been able to 
keep the promise he made in his State of 
the Union message to draft and submit such 
legislation. 

In 1966 President Johnson had recognized 
that the nation must have workable machin- 
ery “which will enable us to deal effectively 
with strikes which threaten irreparable dam- 
age to the national interest.” 

The danger hasn't disappeared or in any 
way lessened, yet he now has advised Senate 
Majority Leader Mike Mansfield that his ad- 
ministration has been unable to come up 
with recommendations on the subject. 

“The President would be very pleased,“ 
volunteered Mansfield, “if the labor commit- 
tees of both houses of Congress would take 
up the question.” 

Of course, there is no expectation at this 
late hour in the session that the committees 
will act. It invariably takes strong adminis- 
tration pressure or heat generated from the 
folks back home to get action on explosive 
issues, and certainly the matter of legisla- 
tion to deal with strikes affecting the na- 
tional interest falls into that category. 

The lack of leadership manifest in the 
President's admission that neither he nor 
his corps of advisers has been able to fulfill 
a promise he made to the nation reflects no 
credit on Johnson or his brain trust. 

Mansfield interpreted the President's ad- 
mission of failure as a clever tactical move 
that gets the monkey off his back and puts it 
on ours.” Only a gullible and uninformed 
public, however, could be expected to regard 
the President’s back flip as a clever move. 
It was the President who promised the Ameri- 
can public action on a problem he, himself, 
described as critical. His attempt now to duck 
out from under the responsibility he assumed 
leaves the monkey right where it was—on 
his own back. 


THE NEED FOR PRIORITIES 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Con- 
ABLE] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us have been distressed by the adminis- 
tration’s utter failure to establish pri- 
orities in dealing with the problems of 
the country. The administration has re- 
fused even to recognize any need for pri- 
orities. As a result, the President has 
continued to come to Congress with al- 
leged remedies for all our problems which 
on examination have proven woefully in- 
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adequate for any problems of major pro- 
portion. Congress should have stepped 
into this obvious breach long ago and es- 
tablished priorities, and I am disap- 
pointed that it has not. 

James Reston, associate editor of the 
New York Times, assessed the effect of 
this indeterminate policy yesterday in an 
article entitled, “The Disorder of the 
Age.” Under unanimous consent I in- 
clude this article in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for the consideration of our col- 
leagues: 

[From the New York Times, July 16, 1967] 
WASHINGTON: THE DISORDER OF THE AGE 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, July 15.—The disorder of the 
age has never been more obvious than in the 
last few days—chaos in the streets of Newark; 
strikes or threats of strikes in the railroad, 
rubber, copper and auto industries; civil war 
in Nigeria, rebellion in Rhodesia, tribal war 
in the Congo and war itself in the Middle 
East and Southeast Asia. 

It is interesting to observe what has been 
going on here in Washington in the face of 
this racial revolution in our own cities and 
in the hungry and miserable states of Africa, 
the Middle East and Southeast Asia. 


MEANWHILE, IN WASHINGTON ... 


The Administration has been looking dur- 
ing the last few days for a 15 per cent cut in 
nonmilitary spending at home. The Congress 
has been slashing the foreign-aid appropria- 
tion for the underdeveloped countries over- 
seas. The Republicans have been ng 
a tax increase to meet the costs of the Viet- 
nam war they want to wage more vigorously. 
And the President has been sending more 
troops to Vietnam and saying that he and 
General Westmoreland and Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara agree on the number of 
troops needed there, which is untrue. 

The disorder in our cities was not unex- 
pected; generations of discrimination against 
the Negro assured it. Independence and mod- 
ern communications have convinced the peo- 
ples of the new states of the world that 
hunger, disease, and ignorance are not in- 
evitable, but intolerable. So there is rebel- 
lion and revolution. It is not the fault of one 
administration or generation alone, but this 
convulsion of the cities and the new states 
is undoubtedly the greatest menace to the 
peace and order of the world today, and it 
is not being given first priority by any of the 
modern industrial states it threatens. 

There is a vast and defective sense of scale 
in the policies of the northern Industrial 
countries. They recognize the problems of 
human fertility and nationalistic ambitions. 
They identify the problems but do not adopt 
policies that are equal to them. 


JOHNSON’S DILEMMA 


It is easy to sympathize with President 
Johnson's situation. He is confronted with 
the terrible dilemma of deciding whether the 
war in Vietnam is a greater menace to the 
Republic than the revolution in the cities 
and the new states of the world, but he has 
dealt with this dilemma by denying that 
it exists. 

His argument is that he has not “cut” his 
budget for the American cities in order to 
finance the war in Vietnam, which is true. 
The problem is that “his” budget for the 
cities never had a chance of achieving his 
objectives for the cities. He over-talked and 
under-financed. He declared a “war” on pov- 
erty and financed a skirmish. He com- 
promised between the war in Vietnam and 
the war in the cities to the detriment of both. 
He didn't really determine his priorities; he 
fuazed them. And the result is that he has 
not generated enough power either to win his 
war on poverty or his war in Vietnam. 
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THE TRAGEDY 


The tragedy in this is that President John- 
son, probably more than any man in Wash- 
ington, really wants to give first priority to 
the cities and the underdeveloped countries. 
This was his main argument to the Soviet 
Premier in their recent meeting at Glass- 
boro—that the problems of the peoples of the 
Middle East, Vietnam, the Soviet Union and 
the United States could be resolved only by 
cooperation between Washington and Mos- 
cow, and never by competition. But Kosygin 
did not agree. 

He insisted that there could be peace and 
cooperation only if the United States with- 
drew from Vietnam and the Israelis with- 
drew to the prewar boundaries in the Middle 
East. So the dilemma continues and the 
question of priorities remains. 

THE LARGER ISSUES 

This is what really divides Washington. 
The main issue here is not really between 
the hawks and the doves on Vietnam—in 
fact they are both unhappy with the Admin- 
istration’s present policy. The main issue is 
between those who think Vietnam is the 
vital issue that must and can be resolved, 
and those who think it cannot be resolved 
and is merely keeping us from concentrating 
our energies and resources on the more im- 
portant problems in our own cities—which 
probably can be resolved. 

Beyond this, there is an equally important 
question. Nobody here is sure that he has 
the answer to the disorder of the age, or 
even to the problem of right priorities, but 
most agree that the question of priorities 
should be faced and that it is not being 
faced. The Administration is pretending that 
it is facing up to g: Vietnam, the 
cities, the underdeveloped countries; but it 
is merely compromising ineffectually with 
them all, and this is what is creating the 
present mood of doubt and frustration in the 
capital. 


THE CHANGING STRATEGIC MILI- 
TARY BALANCE: U.S.A. VERSUS 
USS.R.—PART II 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsH- 
BROOK] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, July 
13 I directed the attention of the Mem- 
bers of this body to the recently released 
Armed Services report, “The Changing 
Strategic Military Balance, U.S.A. vs. 
U.S.S.R.” Today I would like to direct 
attention to an editorial from the July 
12, St. Louis Globe-Democrat which adds 
further emphasis to the question of 
whether the United States will regress to 
a position allowing nuclear blackmail at 
the hands of the Soviet leaders. 

The importance of the issue is ex- 
pressed in the letter written by Commit- 
tee Chairman L. Mendel Rivers, trans- 
mitting the report to the committee. The 
first line states: 

The problem of whether the United States 
has sufficient nuclear weapons to meet the 
— — threats underlies our entire defense 

ure. 


The meat of this controversy which has 
placed the administration—Secretary 
McNamara in particular—at odds with 
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those who favor an assured defense pos- 
ture—including 18 of the Nation’s top 
national defense experts—is given in the 
Globe-Democrat editorial. I include it 
in the RECORD: 

Perm IN NUCLEAR GaP 


The American Security Council study re- 
leased Tuesday confirmed what this newspa- 
per and other critics of the Administration 
defense program have long been saying— 
namely, that Secretary McNamara’s policies 
of cutting back or deferring vital defense 
projects is permitting the Soviet Union to 
succeed in its drive toward strategic military 
superiority. 

If anything, the facts gathered by 18 of the 
nation’s top national defense experts indi- 
cate the situation is much worse than most 
imagined. 

It was found the Russians already have 

the United States in total nuclear 
delivery capability. This year the USSR capa- 
bility is estimated at between 16,000 to 37,000 
megatons as against the estimated United 
States range of between 18,000 and 29,000 
megatons. (A megaton is an explosive force 
equal to 1,000,000 tons of TNT.) 

By 1971 this massive gap will have grown 
to the point where the Soviets will have a 
deliverable megatonnage potential of 50,000 
tons as opposed to about 15,000 by the United 
States if present defense policies are con- 
tinued in this country. 

Further tipping the strategic weapons ad- 
vantage heavily in favor of the Russians is 
their success in developing and installing 
anti-ballistic missile defenses. 

Secretary of Defense McNamara has tried 
to minimize the Russian ABM program, ac- 
knowledging only “a deployment of an anti- 
ballistic missile system around Moscow.” 

The study, however, quotes military ana- 
lyst Hanson W. Baldwin’s finding that the 
Russians have ABM launching sites and re- 
lated radar systems extending in a wide are 
across the northwestern part of the Soviet 
Union. Additional ABM installations have 
been discovered east of the Ural Mountains. 

Some experts believe the Russians are de- 
ploying TALLINN-type anti-missile systems 
capable of producing X-ray effects” from 
ultra-high energy nuclear explosions that 
can destroy or neutralize attacking nuclear 
warheads over a wide area. 

The Council study finds that the United 
States has exchanged its goal of strategic 
superiority for a strategy of deterrence.” 

The USSR, by way of contrast, “is driving 
hard toward a goal of overwhelming supe- 
riority in the decisive field of nuclear 
weaponry.” 

The report warns that by placing sole reli- 
ance on ICBMs, Polaris and Poseidon mis- 
siles, and the remaining bomber force, the 
United States is putting itself in the danger- 
ous position of having only two alternatives 
if it one day is faced with a Soviet ultimatum 
to surrender—which could happen if the 
USSR gains an overpowering capability in 
delivery of strategic weapons. 

The United States would be limited either 
to firing its offensive nuclear weapons or 
giving up its sovereignty to the Russians. 

But, the military experts add, “An anti- 
ballistic missile would at least strengthen 
the hand of the President if he is confronted 
with such a fateful decision, and it might 
stay the hand of an enemy at a critical mo- 
ment in history.” 

Clearly the United States will be in enor- 
mous peril from Russian nuclear blackmail 
in less than five years if the McNamara de- 
Tense policies are not reversed. 

Our country not only can, but must, main- 
tain a lead in strategic weapons systems 
until such time as all the nations in the 
world can agree on an end to the arms race. 

This day is not on the horizon as the Com- 
munist world still considers the atom and all 
modern weapons of mass destruction instru- 
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ments for gaining global supremacy for 
Communism. $ 
President Johnson should lose no time 
scrapping the disastrous McNamara policies 
that are virtually assuring the Soviet Union 
of an unchallengeable superiority in strate- 
gic weapons. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE PRAISED FOR 
BARING FULL TERMS OF PANAMA 
TREATY 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASH- 
BROOK] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Tribune has provided the public 
a real service by publishing in its issue 
of July 15 the full text of the Panama 
Treaty which is under consideration for 
ratification by the United States. Ob- 
viously the publication of the text of the 
treaty was being withheld to prevent 
ample time for full consideration of its 
contents. 

The Sunday issue of the Tribune car- 
ried a sampling of the reaction which has 
been generated over this issue. To ac- 
quaint the public more fully with the op- 
position which has met the treaty issue 
from the beginning I include two articles 
appearing in the Sunday issue of the 
Tribune of July 16 in the Recorp at this 
point: 

TRIBUNE PRAISED FOR BARING FULL TERMS OF 
TREATY 

WASHINGTON, July 15.—Resentment over 
President Johnson's secrecy on the proposed 
Panama Canal treaty erupted on Capitol Hill 
today as copies of the full text published by 
the Chicago Tribune arrived here. 

Meanwhile, an intensive lobbying effort on 
behalf of the administration was discovered 
to be under way in an effort to line up sup- 
port for Senate ratification before Senate 
debate begins. 

The White House had no comment on 
developments but it was reported that the 
administration has asked former Republi- 
can President Eisenhower to be present when 
Johnson and President Marco Robles of Pana- 
ma sign the canal treaty and a companion 
defense treaty on canal security in an effort 
to give the ceremonies a flavor of bi-partisan- 
ship and continuity going back to the Pana- 
ma riots of 1959 when Eisenhower was in 
the White House. 

The Tribune published a major portion of 
the defense treaty a week ago, 

Opposition to the treaty has been stymied 
by the secrecy about it, a situation that law- 
makers pointed out has been remedied by 
the Tribune publication. Among the senators 
visited in the lobbying move were Sen. Dirk- 
sen (III.), the Republican minority leader, 
and Sen. Bourke Hickenlooper (R., Ia.) , rank- 
ing minority member of the senate foreign 
relations committee. 

ROBERT ANDERSON CHIEF LOBBYIST 


The head lobbyist was Robert Anderson, 
the special ambassador in charge of nego- 
tiations with Panama. He sought to quell 
the fears expressed by many senators and 
House members that the canal treaties in- 
volve a hazardous surrender of sovereignty. 

Dirksen was reported to have told Ander- 
son: 

“Go back and tell Lyndon [the President] 
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that he’s in trouble on this one if he pro- 
ceeds to sign the treaty without fully ac- 
quainting the Senate first with all of its 
details. Remind him that he needs a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate [67 senators] for 
ratification and there is already much resent- 
ment about the secrecy concerning its terms.” 

Dirksen saluted The Tribune feat. He said 
it is both an extraordinary achievement in 
journalistic enterprise and a genuine con- 
tribution to the interest since it will permit 
time for careful study of the treaties before 
the Senate is confronted with a fait accompli. 

“Too often in the past,” he remarked, the 
Senate has been sent a treaty, told that it 
has been signed, and warned that failure to 
ratify would incense the parties concerned. 
Thanks to the Tribune, we will have full in- 
formation this time.” 

Dirksen told Anderson that he would give 
him an opportunity to meet with the Senate 
Republican policy committee next week. By 
that time, Dirksen noted, senators will be 
armed with Tribune texts for cross-examina- 
tion. 

TOLD SIGNING SET FOR JULY 24 


Dirksen said he had been told that the 
treaty signing will take place July 24. Reports 
from Panama vary from July 23 to next 
month at the White House. Rep. Armistead 
Selden Jr. (D., Ala.), chairman of the House 
foreign affairs subcommittee on inter-Amer- 
ican affairs, has scheduled hearings for July 
24 to 26 on more than 100 resolutions intro- 
duced in the house in opposition to the new 
treaties. 

Selden said Rep, Thomas E. Morgan (D., 
Pa.), chairman of the House foreign affairs 
committee, told him the three days were the 
only ones available. Morgan is regarded in 
Washington as a strong pro state department 
man, If the signing takes place on July 23 or 
24, it will be over before Selden's hearings 
begin. 

Selden said he wants to hold public hear- 
ings. He said he would like all state depart- 
ment testimony in public. He said if the 
state department insists he will close the 
hearings for its witnesses. Selden said he sees 
no reason for this, however, since the Tribune 
has published the treaty. 

The House will have to jurisdiction over 
ratification of the treaty, which can be rec- 
ommended or rejected by the Senate only. 
Most of the resolutions introduced in the 
House have urged the Senate not to ratify it. 

Sen. Strom Thurmond (R., S. C.), a member 
of the Senate armed services committee, said 
he will put the treaty text published by the 
Tribune in the Congressional Record Mon- 
day. 

Sen. Norris Cotton (R., N.H.), who de- 
manded in a letter to Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk yesterday that “the strange veil of 
secrecy be lifted from the treaty negotia- 
tions,” said the Tribune has performed a 
great public service. 

As the ranking minority member of the 
Senate commerce committee, Cotton is fa- 
miliar with the efforts of a special Presiden- 
tial commission to find a route for a new sea 
level canal, He was perturbed by the fact 
that no feasible route has yet been discov- 
ered after a two-year study and that con- 
struction of a second canal, in any event, is 
at least 10 years away. 

“I wrote Secretary [Dean] Rusk of my deep 
concern over reports that United States nego- 
tiators have agreed to a treaty which sur- 
renders United States sovereignty over the 
Panama canal,” Cotton said. “I told him that 
the strange veil of secrecy surrounding the 
details of the treaties has raised doubts and 
caused confusion in many minds. Now 
thanks to the Tribune's enterprise, those de- 
tails will be available to answer many ques- 


tions. We will be able to determine if we 


run the risk of some future Nasser-type gov- 
ernment in Panama barring our shipping and 
that of our allies and friends. Surrender of 
sovereignty over the present canal sets a 
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pattern for surrender of sovereignty over any 
new canal built in the area with United States 
dollars.” 


OTHER LEGISLATORS EXPRESS RESENTMENT 


Other legislators also expressed indignation 
and resentment over Johnson’s secrecy. Rep. 
Edward Derwinski IR., Ul. J. a member of 
the House foreign affairs committee, called 
it shocking that concessions of a major nature 
were made on the canal without consultation 
or discussion with the Congress and the 
committees involved. 

“The timing and nature of this couldn't be 
worse,” said Derwinski. Administration 
leaders shouldn't have made the concessions 
and retreat they have made on the Panama 
canal. The Tribune has done a good job. With 
evidence of Castro infiltration in Colombia 
and Venezuela, the weakness of the Pana- 
manian government and its national guard 
[army], and the lesson learned from the 
paralysis of the Suez canal by Egypt, this is 
the time for strong leadership.” 

Rep. Charlotte Reid IR., III.] said that in- 
stead of negotiating concessions costly to 
United States security before a decision is 
reached on a new sea level canal, the United 
States should be reaffirming our existing 
treaty rights over the canal. 

“In my judgment, the administration 
should be doing more to impress upon our 
neighbors in this hemisphere the benefits 
they derive from efficient operation of the 
canal and the security this affords, Mrs. Reid 
said. 

Rep. John Rhodes [Ariz.] chairman of the 
Republican policy committee in the House 
and a member of the defense subcommittee 
of the House appropriations committee, at- 
tacked the administration’s handling of the 
canal treaty as a rather sinister secrecy.” He 
said publication by The Tribune will give 
everyone a chance to study it and determine 
whether there is something in the treaty 
that the administration wanted to break 
gently to the American people. He said The 
Tribune has performed a real public service. 


SOUGHT TEXT OF PACT FOR WEEKS 


Rep. Durward G. Hall [R., Mo.], who intro- 
duced a House resolution against the treaty 
that had the signatures of 132 House mem- 
bers, said he and others had been trying for 
two weeks to learn the terms of the treaty. 

“I think this is a great public service to 
the American people and to the Congress,” 
he said. “Perhaps this is the one thing that 
will crystalize opinion. Obviously, the num- 
ber of people who co-sponsored mine and 
similar resolutions demonstrates the interest 
of the people and their representatives.” 

Rep. Leonor K. Sullivan [D., Mo.] chair- 
man of the House merchant marine subcom- 
mittee on the canal, expressed mystification 
over administration secrecy on the treaty 
and explained that she is delighted with the 
Tribune publication because “I think the 
American people should know what is in 
this, if they can understand it.” 

“The big thing, the awful thing is the con- 
tents of the treaty which transfers sovereign- 
ty over the canal,” she said. “The more you 
study it [the treaty], the more its terms be- 
come open to interpretation.” 

Mrs. Sullivan said that there should be 
“some digestion” of the contents of the 
treaty before Congress is asked to give its 
approval. She pointed out that the adminis- 
tration had not even given members of the 
foreign affairs committees copies, and said 
“opposition to the treaty seems to be 
growing.” 


READERS Har FULL STORY ON PANAMA 
PACT-—MILITARY MEN, CIVILIANS REACT TO 
TERMS 
Publication by THE TRIBUNE of the Pana- 

ma canal treaty text yesterday drew enthu- 

siastic response from business, government, 
and military leaders. 
“The Tribune deserves a most remarkable 
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pat on the back for it,” said Brig. Gen. 
Lawrence H. Whiting [ret.], vice chairman 
of the American Furniture Mart. 


“MOST COMPLETE STORY” 


Referring to the publication of the com- 
plete treaty text, Gen. Whiting said: 

“I think this is the most complete story 
on a matter of national interest that has been 
published by any newspaper in the west or 
to my knowledge anywhere in the United 
States. I think the people of the country 
should be deeply appreciative of the care and 
attention the Tribune has given to this 
problem because it is of the gravest political 
and national issues.” 

Gen. Whiting said his views were shared 
by Gen. Robert E. Wood, a director and re- 
tired chairman of Sears, Roebuck & Co., who 
was in Presbyterian-St. Luke’s hospital yes- 
terday. 

WORKED ON CANAL 


Gen. Wood was one of Gen. George Wash- 
ington Goethals’ assistants in the construc- 
tion of the canal, starting work on it in 
1905. Gen. Wood has predicted the United 
States will be “finished in Latin America” 
if it permits arbitration of its treaty rights 
in the Panama Canal Zone. 

“The canal is vital to our defense,” he said 
in 1964. “If we concede any of our rights 
there, we are finished.” 

Major Gen, Francis P. Kane, commander 
of the Illinois 33d national guard division, 
said the publication of the treaty text “will 
awaken the people of this nation to the 
threat which faces their future security. No 
citizen who reads the text of the treaty can 
shrug it off by saying it really doesn’t matter 
what happens to the canal. The Tribune de- 
serves congratulations for its alertness in 
bringing this story to print.” 

KEY TO SECURITY 


Cook County Board President Richard B. 
Ogilvie, a former army tank commander, 
said: 

“In view of what happened with the Suez 
canal, we should not give up any controls 
in Panama, To do it would be stupid. It 
would be a miscalculation. The security of 
the western world is tied up in that canal.” 

Four persons selected at random in Michi- 
gan avenue and in the Sheriton Chicago 
hotel said Congress should study the pro- 
posed treaty carefully before giving their 
“advice and consent.” 

Sylvester Clifford, a speech pathologist 
from the University of South Dakota here 
for a seminar, said it would be a great mis- 
take for Congress not to give careful atten- 
tion to the treaty. 

“The administration and Congress have a 
very difficult job ahead of them. They are to 
be sympathized with. The canal should stay 
open. It is vital to us. Even if we must de- 
velop another route—whether it pleases the 
Panamanians or not—it should stay open 
and the United States should have methods 
of protecting its interests in the canal.” 

Roger Duffey, an employe of the county 
public aid department, said an important 
move such as the canal treaty should be 
carefully evaluated by Congress. 

“If there is such a thing as joint sover- 
eignty, then I am for that,” said Duffey. “I’m 
for protecting the rights of the Panamanians 
as well as those of this country.” 

Atty. Frederick E. Merritt, commander of 
the American Legion, said: 

“We ought to move slowly and study the 
proposed new treaty with caution before any 
changes are made. By the way, the original 
treaty was negotiated by another native of 
Salem, William Jennings Bryan, while he 
was secretary of state.” 

Carl Stockholm, owner of a chain of 
cleaning stores and past national president 
of the Navy league, said the riots in Panama 
in 1964 were used as an excuse for proclaim- 
ing the need for the new treaty. 
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LABOR COURTS COULD SOLVE RAIL- 
WAY AND OTHER MAJOR STRIKES 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mo- 
CLory] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the walk- 
out of six shopcraft unions affiliated 
with the International Association of 
Machinists against the Nation’s rail- 
ways emphasizes again the need for 
comprehensive legislation to protect the 
public against labor disputes affecting 
the national interest. Labor disputes af- 
fecting the railroads and other forms of 
nationwide transportation require a 
general legislative remedy to which the 
public can turn for protection and relief. 
While this administration has given 
bland assurances of a new labor bill, it 
has dawdled and stalled for fear of step- 
ping on the toes of some big labor 
bosses. 


Meanwhile, Samuel I. Rosenman, a 
former New York Supreme Court Justice 
and a one-time adviser to the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, has ad- 
vocated the establishment of labor 
courts. According to Judge Rosenman, 
who could certainly not be described as 
an antilabor figure, the public interest 
demands that a forum be established 
where differences between management 
and labor can be litigated to a conclu- 
sion. This would be in contrast to the 
type of ad hoc boards which have been 
appointed in the past when strikes and 
threats of strikes affecting the national 
interest have been involved. Mr. Speaker, 
a portion of Judge Rosenman’s presenta- 
tion—which appeared in the Sunday, 
July 16, Sunday Star—is as follows: 

* * * * . 

My thesis, baldly and broadly stated, is 
that—with labor equality insured by our 
many labor laws—the right to strike should 
be curtailed when it is in conflict with the 
public interest, and that some form of final 
compulsory decision must be provided. 

I would limit it—at least 1 
certain well-defined industries: 
tion by land, sea and air; manufacture or 

on of any material necessary to na- 
tional health or security; communications; 
and essential public, municipal and state 
services such as police, fire, sanitation, sub- 
ways and buses, hospitals, and public health 
and welfare agencies. 

By compulsory decision, however, I do not 
mean compulsory arbitration by an ad hoc 
appointed board of arbitrators. 

What I propose is a new judicial system of 
courts—labor courts—with jurisdiction sole- 
ly over industrial strife, including strikes, 

The essential feature of labor courts is 
that the judges would have the same title, 
dignity, respect and standing as all the other 
federal judges. This would require that they 
be appointed by the President for life, and 
confirmed by the Senate in the usual way; 
that their time be devoted exclusively to 
labor cases; that they have the same salaries, 
the same retirement privileges, all necessary 
clerks and assistants, and the same dignified 
courtrooms and chambers as other U.S. 
judges. They should be empowered 
sure orderly hearings by contempt proceed- 
ings and, in all respects, have the same pub- 
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lic standing and expertise in their particular 
field of labor as any other federal judicial 
officers. They will become qualified special- 
ists in particular industries, and know the 
history of labor relations in those industries. 

Labor courts’ decisions should have the 
effect of judgments, enforceable by substan- 
tial fines, and appealable to a Federal Labor 
Court of Appeals consisting of the same type 
of specialized labor judges, with powers to 
affirm, modify or reverse. 

Labor court decisions should be conclu- 
sive and binding on both sides. In that sense 
the result will be the same as by compul- 
sory arbitration. Yet I hazard a guess that 
most of the present rejection and abhor- 
rence of compulsory arbitration by manage- 
ment and labor will gradually diminish and 
finally disappear. 

* * * „ . 

Nothing in my proposal calls for any in- 
terference with the give-and-take of collec- 
tive bargaining. Unions will continue to 
require the same equality of strength, even 
though they cannot strike. For before a labor 
controversy reaches the end of the judicial 
process, both sides have to try to reach a 
settlement on as many of the issues as pos- 
sible by collective bargaining. Only items 
on which agreement cannot be reached will 
have to be resolved by the court. Individual 
employes or even weak unions cannot do 
this kind of bargaining successfully. They 
must be strong enough to amass all the facts 
with which to sit opposite management at 
the bargaining table. They must be able to 
employ the best of economists, lawyers, 
statisticians and bargainers. And they must 
have even greater resources if they have to 

to court on a long, protracted trial. 

It is not true that collective bargaining 
must stop when the right to strike is taken 
away. That is not true in the Australian 
system of labor courts. That is not true of 
any other kind of civil dispute or litigation 
in our courts. For every case actually tried, 
there are scores which are settled before 
litigation, during litigation, and even in the 
course of trial. These civil settlements are 
all the results of vigorous bargaining. A 
party settles for less because he fears that 
the court may decide against him and thus 
he will lose all. The weaker his case, the 
smaller his settlement. So each side, in 
negotiating, marshals his facts and his law, 
argues justice and equity with the other, 
and then takes a look at the strength or 
weakness of his opponent's case. 

. * * 

In this country, we have had the present 
haphazard system a long time too long. 
The American public will welcome any rea- 
sonale change which will put an end to the 
needless economic waste which comes from 
strikes. And in the long run, I am confident 
that both tabor and management will join 
in the welcome. 


Mr. Speaker, Iam very much impressed 
by Judge Rosenman’s statement, and I 
am hoping that the administration will 
take note of his recommendations. If the 
administration does not wish to come for- 
ward with legislation to establish labor 
courts, then what, indeed, is its recom- 
mendation for handling those few insol- 
uble labor-management disputes which 
affect the broad public interest? If the 


administration has a better solution, it 


should present its alternative proposal at 
once to an impatient Congress, and to an 
even more impatient American public. 


OCCUPATIONAL DEFERMENTS AND 
SELECTIVE SERVICE: CONTINU- 
ING THE DRAFT DIALOG 
Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 

Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
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the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, this Con- 
gress has just passed a draft extension 
act, extending the military draft virtu- 
ally unchanged for another 4 years. How- 
ever, the problems and inequities which 
sparked the strong public demand for 
reforms still remain, and I feel it is in- 
cumbent upon this House to continue to 
consider these issues and not to let this 
matter lie dormant over the next 4 years. 
Especially necessary at this time of mili- 
tary buildup and international crisis is 
a study of the effects of the draft system 
on the overall allocation of manpower 
between the military and civilian sectors. 

I have argued for, and my resolution, 
H.R. 422, would establish, a joint House- 
Senate committee, composed of members 
of the two Armed Services Committees 
and members of the two Education and 
Labor Committees—which must be in- 
cluded if a correlation between man- 
power problems in the military and 
civilian fields is to be brought about—to 
study this area. The recent action of the 
Congress in making the National Se- 
curity Council the advisory body to the 
Selective Service System on the problems 
of determining critical skills and occupa- 
tions can in no way be seen as a final 
resolution of the question of allocation 
of manpower. In addition, the Congress 
has so far ignored the pressing problem 
of coordinating the use of the Ready Re- 
serve with our present manpower alloca- 
tion. The manpower needs, skill levels 
and operational readiness of the Reserves 
must be coordinated with civilian and 
military manpower usage if we are to 
have the Ready Reserves as our prime 
source of manpower for rapid expansion 
or “crisis” periods. The Congress has a 
duty to study this area, and I feel we 
would be remiss in our public responsibil- 
ities if we let the executive branch man- 
age this task behind closed doors” with- 
out establishing guidelines based upon 
studies that can only be meaningful if 
made in context of public hearings, 
cross-examination and public debate, 

On July 28, 1966, and again on Jan- 
uary 30, 1967, I took the floor to discuss 
and present to the House information 
I had received on our present system of 
deferring “critical occupations” and es- 
sential activities.” This material can be 
found in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
112, part 13, pages 17545-17550, 89th 
Congress, second session, and on pages 
1822-1829 of the Record of this year. It 
includes my correspondence with Secre- 
tary of Labor Willard Wirtz and then- 
Secretary of Commerce, John T. Connor, 
concerning the Interagency Advisory 
Committee on Essential Activities and 
Critical Occupations, which, until this 
new law which we just passed, was the 
group which advised the Selective Serv- 
ice System on occupational deferments. 
It was somewhat surprising to me to 
see in our debate on the merits of a 
“National Manpower Resource Board” 
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or putting this function in the National 
Security Council no mention of the 
fact that we already had an organiza- 
tion that was assigned to perform this 
task. I would certainly hope that the 
Departments of Labor and Commerce 
realize that their interagency committee 
has now been superseded by the National 
Security Council, because I would hate 
to think that our oversight will result in 
duplication of effort and the continuing 
of unnecessary bureaucracy. It is inter- 
esting to note that the Interagency Com- 
mittee suspended its operations since the 
beginning of the year waiting for Con- 
gress to act. Now the Commission is un- 
certain as to its future role, according 
to a committee source. However that may 
be, I think it important for this House 
to examine the work of the Interagency 
Committee to see how well the job of 
allocating manpower has been carried 
out. 

The hearings conducted last March 
and April by the Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment, Manpower, and Poverty of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, entitled Manpower Implica- 
tions of Selective Service,” are, I think, 
most useful and informative. In addition 
to providing valuable testimony on the 
question of manpower allocation and im- 
portant data on the present system of 
occupational deferments—IJ-A defer- 
ments—the hearings demonstrated the 
concern of the labor committees for this 
question and the value which we could 
receive from a joint study committee 
which would bring together Members 
knowledgeable in all aspects of this 
many-faceted problem. Certain portions 
of the testimony received by the Senate 
subcommittee are especially revealing, 
and I would like to include excerpts from 
the questioning of Secretary Wirtz in 
my present discussion. 

At the present time, we have some 
250,000 young men deferred from mili- 
tary service because their occupations 
are critical to the defense effort and to 
the civilian economy. It should be noted 
that this type of deferment is usually 
permanent and these men are usually 
never called for military duty. Now on 
this matter, Secretary Wirtz testified as 
follows: 


Secretary Wirtz. . . . The present situa- 
tion—resulting in the 250,000 II-A classifi- 
cations—is the product of a complex ad- 
ministrative process which developed largely 
during a period of minimum demands for 
military service. 

This process includes (1) the listing of 
essential activities by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, (2) the listing of critical occupations 
by the Secretary of Labor, (3) advise in 
various forms regarding this matter by the 
national headquarters of the Selective Serv- 
ice System to local draft boards, and (4) 
virtually discretionary and broadly incon- 
sistent decisions by local draft boards. 

Half of the registrants recently reclassified 
by the local boards as II-A (occupational 
deferments) are neither in essential activi- 
ties (as certified by the Secretary of Com- 
merce) nor in critical occupations (as cer- 
tified by the Secretary of Labor). (Emphasis 
added). 


This is a surprising statement and 
Senator Epwarp KENNEDY questioned the 
Secretary as follows: 


Senator KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Secretary, that is an amazing statistic. Can 
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you give us some explanation why something 
hasn't been done about it? 

Secretary Wirtz. I think I understand why 
it has happened, Mr. Chairman, and I think 
it is not without justification. When we put 
ourselves in the situation of the local com- 
munity, it is to realize that in a local com- 
munity, there will be, perhaps, an essential 
military production plant there, which faces 
what have become in the last 2 years quite 
strong manpower needs. Under such circum- 
stances it is pressed upon the members of 
the local draft board, with propriety, and it 
is part of the democratic process, that that 
plant needs help. Now when there comes up 
before that draft board the case of a young 
man who is working at that plant, I think 
that his deferment by the local board is un- 
derstandable, in terms of those pressures. 


Thus, we find that the decisions as to 
which occupations are critical are being 
made by local boards in response to the 
pressures of local industries. There is no 
way for any responsible national body to 
correlate the national defense needs for 
manpower in both the civilian and mili- 
tary sectors, as long as these crucial de- 
cisions are being made exclusively by 
local boards. Obviously, from the fact 
that one-half of those presently being 
deferred for occupational reasons are 
not in jobs which are considered critical 
by the national advisory agency, we can 
see that either the list of critical jobs is 
not related to the realities of our man- 
power needs, or the local boards are de- 
ferring men to protect purely local 
industries. 

It is then important to go on and dis- 
cover just how the List of Currently Crit- 
ical Occupations, which I discussed in my 
remarks of January 30—page 1825—is 
related to the manpower needs of the 
defense structure and civilian economy. 
ne age this list, Secretary Wirtz 
said: 

Secretary Wirtz. And just to complete 
this, I think it should be added that the list 


was developed during a period when it didn’t 
make very much difference. 

Senator KENNEDY of Massachusetts. It 
hasn’t been reviewed? 

Secretary Wierz. It has not been reviewed. 
But I should say, Mr. Chairman, that there 
are descriptions of each of these occupational 
deferments. I don't mean to suggest that I 
think the decision was taken too lightly. It 
was taken, rather, during a period when, as 
I say, it didn’t much matter. This is during 
the 1950's. There are reasons for it. 

Senator Kennepy of Massachusetts. Rather 
than running all through the list completely, 
I want that included although we also have 
included on it some foremen, glassblowers, 
structural linguists, and a number of others, 
In any event, would you say that the list 
should be completely reviewed? 

Secretary Wirtz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennepy of Massachusetts. And 
reevaluated. 

Secretary Wmrz. Yes, sir, it has been sort 
of false bravery. 


As Secretary Wirtz points out, the list 
is not very well related to present man- 
power demands. In addition, the job de- 
scriptions in the list, as I mentioned in 
my remarks of January 30, are based on 
the now-obsolete 1949 edition of the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles. Secretary 
Wirtz, in his letter to me of September 
12, 1966, reprinted in the Recorp of Jan- 
uary 30—page 1827—stated that the 
Labor Department was in the process of 
updating the job descriptions, but, as yet, 
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these changes have not been published. 
Certainly, one of the first jobs of any 
new advisory group in the area of occu- 
pational deferments, such as the Na- 
tional Security Council, must be to review 
our present list of critical occupations 
and update these job descriptions. I have 
been told by an official in the Depart- 
ment of Labor that the new critical occu- 
pations job descriptions are ready, but 
that they have not been put in published 
form and distributed through the Selec- 
tive Service System because the Depart- 
ment was waiting to see what the Con- 
gress would do. Of course, all we did was 
move the advisory functions over from 
the Departments of Labor and Commerce 
to the National Security Council; and as 
a spokesman for the Labor Department 
indicated, the National Security Coun- 
cil is “not now prepared in any way to 
do the kind of staff job that’s needed” in 
this area. It is perhaps, unfortunate that 
we decided to transfer the functions of 
this Interagency Committee to the Na- 
tional Security Council without any dis- 
cussion of hearings on the capabilities 
of the NSC to handle this function. I will 
be following developments in this area 
rather closely, and will inform the House 
through the Recorp of any information 
I receive relative to the future work of 
the NSC on occupational deferments. 

Secretary Wirtz, at the Senate Sub- 
committee on Manpower hearings also 
commented on the operation of the pres- 
ent system of local board discretionary 
power over occupational deferments. His 
testimony follows: 

Secretary Wirtz. The President has, I 
think, quite wisely said there ought to be a 
further look at the distribution of respon- 
sibility between the central system and the 
local boards. I feel no reluctance in saying 
this to you: I know that the present system, 
as far as the identification of occupational 
deferments, is not right, because it produces 
@ sequence in which, on June 24, 1966, we 
have an interagency committee determina- 
tion that there is no necessity for defer- 
ments in the machine tool industry. That 
committee advised the parties, who had sub- 
mitted an application, to that effect. Then 
on February 28, 1967, there was advice by 
the National Headquarters of the Selective 
Service System, to the local boards, that the 
machine tool industry is one in which ac- 
cording to advice from the industry and so 
on and so forth, there are shortages, and a 
statement that they have backlogs that have 
increased every month since May 1965. 

Unfortunately, that same statement came 
out just a day after the newspapers reported 
the machine tool orders reached a 2-year 
low. And then, when you go on and complete 
that procedure, by leaving it to the complete 
discretion of local draft boards, on that kind 
of record, I know that doesn’t make sense. 


What was revealed by this testimony is 
that under the present system, if an in- 
dustry does not get its request for inclu- 
sion on the Department of Labor list ac- 
cepted by the Interagency Committee— 
and Secretary Wirtz testified that every 
such request in the past few years has 
been denied—it can then go to the na- 
tional headquarters of Selective Service 
and get a national recommendation to 
defer its employees anyway. If that 
does not work, as Secretary Wirtz indi- 
cates, the industry can go directly to 
the local boards in the communities in 
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which its workers live and get its people 
deferred on an individual basis. 

Surely, this is not what we mean by 
allocating our limited supply of skilled 
manpower between the civilian economy 
and the military services. What good are 
national advisory agencies and national 
criteria when local boards choose to ig- 
nore them—as they have in fully one- 
half of the requests for occupational de- 
ferments? Secretary Wirtz stated that 
the system “doesn’t make much sense”; 
it is, however, worse than that, because 
we have no way of determining just 
which critical personnel are being de- 
ferred and whether a supply of skilled 
manpower for essential civilian activities 
is being maintained. This means that we 
may face a shortage of critical skills in 
certain areas and have no way of doing 
anything about it. Secretary Wirtz makes 
it unequivocally clear that such short- 
ages exist today; he stated to the Senate 
subcommittee: 

Secretary Wirtz. I want to make it quite 
clear, and I suppose, to respond to Senator 
Javits’ point among others, that there are 
skill shortages today in some key occupa- 
tions, there isn’t any question about that. 


With this kind of testimony before us, 
it is vital that the Congress undertake 
a more thorough study of our system of 
occupational deferments. The Secretary 
of Labor feels the system is wrong, and 
present experience with II-A deferments 
indicates that there are inconsistencies 
and inequities in the operation of the 
system, as well as real gaps in our ability 
to manage the allocation of skilled man- 
power. We should not leave the problem 
entirely in the hands of the executive 
branch—this is an area where an open, 
congressional study is most necessary, so 
that industry representatives, econo- 
mists, labor union representatives, and 
others interested in this problem can 
come and testify and be cross-examined. 
The National Security Council is perhaps 
the least capable body for carrying out 
this task because it is responsible for 
high-level policy, and often top-secret 
decisionmaking, and is not equipped to 
make detailed staff studies of this issue. 
This testimony also points out the need 
for a broadly based study which includes 
members of those congressional commit- 
tees most concerned with manpower 
problems. I certainly think that the Sen- 
ate Labor and Public Welfare Subcom- 
mittee which conducted these hearings 
should be commended for their efforts 
and for the information they have pro- 
vided the House and Senate. I hope they 
will continue their studies, and I hope 
that the Congress will support my bill, 
House Resolution 422, so that their ef- 
forts can be joined with the work of the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor and the House and Senate Armed 
Services Committees. 

Ihave written to Secretary Wirtz to get 
further information with regard to the 
matters I have discussed and to keep 
abreast of developments in this area. I 
enclose, for the benefit of other interested 
Members, a copy of my letter. Also, I 
have written to the National Security 
Council to ascertain their plans for im- 
plementing their new responsibilities. I 
will, of course, place any response I re- 
ceive in the Record. I am, in addition, 
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continuing my studies in this field and 
expect to have further information for 
the House shortly. The letters follow: 
JuLY 10, 1967, 
Mr. BROMLEY SMITH, 
Executive Secretary, National Security Coun- 
cil, The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. SMITH: As you no doubt know, 
the new Selective Service Amendments, S. 
1432, passed by the Congress and sent to 
the President, transfers the responsibility 
for advising the Selective Service System on 
critical skills and essential occupations from 
the Departments of Labor and Commerce to 
the National Security Council. 

This is an area in which I have been very 
concerned, as I feel we have not been ade- 
quately coordinating the manpower needs 
of the Armed Forces and the civilian econ- 
omy in our deferment policies. Secretary 
Wirtz has told the Congress, during a March 
21, 1967 hearing of the Subcommittee on 
Manpower of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, that one-half of those 
now being deferred (II-A) for occupational 
reasons are not in “essential activities” or 
“critical occupations” as defined by the De- 
partments of Labor and Commerce. At the 
same time, Secretary Wirtz testified that the 
civilian economy was facing skill shortages 
in some key occupations. 

I would appreciate receiving any informa- 
tion you might have as to the plans of the 
National Security Council for implementing 
its new responsibility in the area of occu- 
pational deferments, I realize that this is 
& new task which has been given to you and 
that it may take some time to set up a 
structure to carry out this responsibility, 
but I hope you will inform me of whatever 
procedures and methods are adopted as soon 
as they are established. I have learned that 
the agency entrusted with this task in the 
Departments of Labor and Commerce has 
suspended its operation since January while 
awaiting Congressional action. Thus it be- 
comes even more imperative to re-establish 
some guidelines and procedures for studying 
and making recommendations on this mat- 
ter. 


I would also appreciate your comments 
on the feasibility of placing this new re- 
sponsibility in the National Security Coun- 
cil. Is this responsibility consistent with 
your present functions and methods of oper- 
ation? Do you have staff who are familiar 
with the problems of manpower allocation in 
both the military and essential civilian seg- 
ments of the population? Do you now carry 
out any analogous responsibilities, i.e., di- 
rectly advising and establishing guidelines 
for another Federal Agency or Department? 
I am afraid that the transfer of responsi- 
bility to the National Security Council was 
carried out without any Congressional study 
or debate and, seemingly, without consult- 
ing with the Council itself. Therefore, I feel 
that your comments on this matter would 
be valuable for the Congress. 

I am enclosing, in case you have not yet 
seen a copy, a copy of the Conference Re- 
port on the draft law, which includes the 
language of the bill passed by the Congress, 

Thank you very much for your assistance 
and cooperation. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS B. CURTIS. 


JuLY 10, 1967. 
Hon. W. WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: In your testimony be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Employment, 
Manpower and Poverty of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare of March 
21, 1967, you stated that “there are skill 
shortages today in some key occupations, 
there isn’t any question about that.“ This 
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was in the context of discussing and evaluat- 
ing our system of occupational deferments 
from military service. 

I have been very interested in this matter, 
and I would appreciate any facts, statistics 
or other information you might have on 
skills now being deferred and any shortages 
which may now exist. 

As you also are aware, the new draft law 
passed by the Congress transfers the respon- 
sibility for advising Selective Service on oc- 
cupational deferments from your Depart- 
ment (jointly with Commerce) to the Na- 
tional Security Council. I would appreciate 
your comments on this transfer, especially 
on the ability of the National Security Coun- 
cil to handle this responsibility. What plans 
do you have to coordinate your responsibili- 
ties and expertise with the Council? Also, I 
would appreciate any information you re- 
celve on the plans of the NSC to develop their 
new duties with regard to advising Selective 
Service. I realize that this may take some 
time to get an organization developed for 
this function, but I hope you will inform 
me of the procedures and methods of oper- 
ation in regard to this matter as they are 
established. 

Thank you very much for your coopera- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS B. CURTIS. 


THE PROPOSED TAXATION OF AD- 
VERTISING REVENUE OF TAX- 
EXEMPT ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CUR- 
tıs] may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the effec- 
tive administration of our tax system 
makes it necessary for the Internal Rev- 
enue Code to be supplemented by de- 
tailed regulations which serve as a ve- 
hicle for carrying out the legislative in- 
tent of the Congress. In general, the rec- 
ord of the Internal Revenue Service in 
preparing and promulgating regulations 
within the purview of the revenue laws 
enacted by Congress is commendable. 
However, our tax system, because of its 
vast complexity, produces some very so- 
phisticated administrative problems and, 
as a result, the Internal Revenue Service, 
in its attempt to exact revenue, has some- 
times exceeded its delegated authority. 

When an executive branch of Govern- 
ment invades the exclusive power of 
Congress in an effort to legislate by reg- 
ulation, redress may be had in the courts 
through a long, tedious, and expensive 
procedure which may result in irrepara- 
ble damage even if the litigant is suc- 
cessful; or Congress, of its own initiative, 
may speak through the legislative proc- 
ess to thwart the attempted invasion of 
its prerogatives. 

My remarks today are directed toward 
the Treasury regulations amendments 
proposed by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice which would have the effect of taxing 
the income of publications of tax-exempt 
organizations, even though such publi- 
cations may be substantially related to 
the tax-exempt purposes of such orga- 
nizations. 
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I do not propose here to discuss exten- 
sively the substantive merits of my bills. 
My primary purpose in introducing these 
bills in the last Congress, and in rein- 
troducing them now, is primarily to put 
a stop to the Treasury Department plac- 
ing its judgment ahead of the Congress 
to establish new lines of demarcation 
through the technique of issuing new 
Treasury regulations, and to permit the 
Congress after full public hearings of 
people on all sides of the issues, includ- 
ing the Treasury Department and In- 
ternal Revenue Service officials, to ren- 
der through law as opposed to executive 
rulings, any new judgments that seem 
desirable. 

The Internal Revenue Service claims 
as authority for the issuance of such 
regulations section 7805 of the Internal 
Revenue Code which delegates to the 
Treasury Department the authority to 
“prescribe all needful rules and regula- 
tions for the enforcement (of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code.)” Statutory limits 
inherent in this delegation of authority 
hinge on the word “needful.” 

Obviously, congressional intent and 
legislative history are relevant to the de- 
termination of whether a Treasury regu- 
lation is “needful” for the effectuation of 
the particular Internal Revenue Code 
provision. The statute under which the 
Internal Revenue Service intends to pro- 
pose the regulations is the Revenue Act 
of 1950. This law was enacted for the 
purpose of curbing a growing abuse on 
the part of certain tax-exempt founda- 
tions and universities that were acquir- 
ing regular commercial businesses not 
substantially related to their tax-exempt 
purposes aside from the need for income. 
At the legislative hearings and in the 
congressional committee reports pre- 
ceding passage of the Revenue Act of 
1950, the focal point of attention was 
the acquisition by New York University 
of a macaroni factory. 

In his testimony before the Senate 
Committee on Finance, Secretary of the 
Treasury Snyder said: 

Our tax laws have long the 
principle that organizations operated for 


worthy public purposes should be encouraged 
by tax exemption. 


About the provisions of the bill, which 
would subject to tax the income of a 
substantially unrelated trade or business, 
he said: 


These provisions preserve the tax-free 
status of the legitimate activities of educa- 
tional and charitable organizations and, at 
the same time, correct the abuses which 
properly have received so much general con- 
demnation. Business operations of charitable 
and educational institutions clearly unre- 
lated to their exempt functions generally 
would be subjected to the regular corpora- 
tion income tax. This would apply to orga- 
nizations now engaging in such unrelated 
business activities as the manufacture of 
food products, leather goods, vegetable oils, 
and the distribution of petroleum products. 
The bill would not tax their income from 
related activities. 


It is clear from Secretary Snyder’s 
presentation and from the congressional 
committee reports that the statute was 
intended to subject to taxation only the 
income of a trade or business that is sub- 
stantially unrelated to the primary pur- 
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poses of a tax-exempt organization. In 
applying the statute, the operation of a 
publication such as a trade or profes- 
sional journal may be regarded as a 
“business” but its income is properly 
subject to tax only if the publication is 
a business “substantially unrelated” to 
an organization’s tax-exempt purposes. 

Nevertheless, despite the legislative 
history and the clear meaning of the law, 
the Internal Revenue Service now pro- 
poses by regulation to tax the advertising 
revenue of publications of tax-exempt 
organizations, irrespective of whether 
the publication is substantially related 
or unrelated to its exempt purposes. In 
light of congressional intent, it is clear 
that the proposed regulations are not 
“needful” for the effectuation of the 
Internal Revenue Code sections under 
which they are proposed, sections 511 to 
514. I can only conclude, therefore, that 
the Internal Revenue Service has ex- 
ceeded the authority delegated to it by 
section 7805 of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

Even aside from questions of legiti- 
mate authority, as a practical matter the 
legislative hearing forum is better de- 
signed than the administrative hearing 
forum to give a full and impartial airing 
of all sides. The legislative hearing is 
better because we can force the Internal 
Revenue Service to come forward with a 
concrete need case. As it stands now, the 
Internal Revenue Service has issued 
nothing but a general conclusionary 
statement indicating that there is, in 
their judgment, a need for the proposed 
regulations. 

My correspondence with the Internal 
Revenue Service reveals that they have 
released only two papers relating to the 
proposed regulations. One is nothing 
more than a draft of the new regulations, 
the other, Technical Information Re- 
lease 899, makes only passing reference 
to any need. It states: 

The IRS noted that its experience in ad- 
ministering the unrelated business income 
tax had disclosed the need for a more com- 
plete and detailed explanation of the statute 
than that afforded by existing regulations. 
In response to this need, IRS several years 
ago undertook a comprehensive study of 
the tax laws and their bearing upon com- 
monly encountered fact patterns. The pro- 
posed regulations result from that study. 


Such a statement says nothing sub- 
stantive about any real need for the 
regulations. Instead of the Internal 
Revenue Service merely stating that it 
is the considered judgment of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service that there is a 
need for the proposed regulations, I 
would prefer to peruse a detailed report 
of the study itself. The Internal Revenue 
Service does not plan to release any such 
report before their proposed hearings on 
July 18. In fact, I do not know if the 
Internal Revenue Service plans to as- 
sume any burden of proof even in the 
Treasury hearings themselves. It is not 
inconceivable that, if Congress does not 
intervene, there will never be a full air- 
ing of the facts and reasoning employed 
in the “comprehensive study” conducted 
by the Internal Revenue Service. 

On the other hand, if the matter comes 
before the Congress in bill form, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service will be forced to 
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come forward with a convincing need 
case if they wish to get their proposed 
changes enacted. 

The first bill which I am introducing 
today will assure to labor, agricultural, 
trade, professional, educational, chari- 
table, religious, and similar organizations 
the tax-free status of their legitimate 
activities which Secretary Snyder prom- 
ised and Congress intended in the enact- 
ment of the Revenue Act of 1950. 

The sole purpose of the second bill 
that I am introducing is to accommodate 
the situation where a publication is in- 
corporated separate from the parent or- 
ganization as is the case with the Journal 
of Nursing—the publication of the 
American Nursing Association. 

The need for this legislation runs the 
gamut of our worthwhile organizations, 
such as the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, 
churches, labor unions, professional and 
business organizations, and the National 
Education Association, among other edu- 
cational groups. 


BETTS REPORTS EXECUTIVE INEF- 
FICIENCY AND MISMANAGEMENT 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Betts] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, in the past 
few weeks the House has been made 
acutely aware of the enormous budget 
deficit which confronts the Nation in this 
fiscal year. While the concern of Con- 
gress has been manifested as to the need 
to reduce expenditures, there has been 
no concerted effort to eliminate the ex- 
tensive waste, inefficiency, and misman- 
agement rampant in Federal programs. 

In response to this problem and in an 
attempt to kindle an increasing aware- 
ness of the inefficiency and mismanage- 
ment prevalent in Government spending, 
I have prepared the following table 
which cites particular departments, 
agencies, or programs, categorizes the 
nature of the problem, and notes the fre- 
quency of occurrence. I present it not as 
an exhaustive analysis, but as a pre- 

study which I believe attests to 
the existence of inefficient administra- 
tive procedures and substantiates the 
need for comprehensive examination and 
serious congressional attention. 

I have already introduced a bill, H.R. 
9164, which is designed to alleviate much 
of the inefficiency in the executive 
branch by calling attention to the un- 
satisfactory performance of particular 
individuals and the lack of compliance 
with administrative procedures. My bill, 
first, requires the Government Account- 
ing Office to publish the names of em- 
ployees personally responsible for fail- 
ing to comply with the law or proper 
administrative procedures. 

Second, the bill requires all newly es- 
tablished Federal agencies to con- 
sult with the Comptroller General con- 
cerning the proper accounting principles 
and procedures prior to the dispersing 
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of any moneys. Third, it requires the 
suspension of funds to all agencies whose 
accounting systems remain unapproved 
2 years after the passage of the bill, 
including agencies yet to be established. 
Finally, the legislation requires that 
each agency reprimanded by the GAO 
file with the Bureau of the Budget a 
statement of the corrective action taken 
to prevent recurring waste. 

Mr. Speaker, the problems of admin- 
istrative inefficiency are apparent, and 
I urge my colleagues who share this 
overriding interest in developing an ef- 
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fective Government and saving taxpay- 
ers’ dollars, to actively pursue construc- 
tive action. This problem demands our 
immediate attention. The table that fol- 
lows identifies several specific agencies, 
the status of their accounting system, the 
type of maladministration reported, and 
the number of years such waste has per- 
sisted. 

Many authorization and appropriation 
measures are yet to come before us. I 
hope the facts pointed out in this table 
will be noted as the House considers 
each department and agency involved. 


Table of inefficiency and mismanagement compiled from GAO annual reports! 


Status of E Fiscal year 
Department or agency prose soy Inefficiency and mismanagement 
system ? 
1966 | 1965 | 1964 | 1963 
. of Agriculture: 
Stabilization and Conservation | Unapproved. Stack contract policies and practices n 
Service and Comodity Unsatisfactory utilization of storage facilities. r 
Credi Corporation. 
Soil Conservation Service 9 ITR Unnecessary procurement X x X X 
Department of Commerce: Bureau |... 00 Deficiencies in We acquisition, and | X x x x 
of Public Roads. contract practices. 
Inadequate financial reporting procedures X |_.-_-_]_-_.-- 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare: 
Office of the Secretary____._.._.|_._-. O05 sane 9 records and property manage- | K 
Public Health Service.........._|..... 8 eaaa inventory controls. W * * 
Unnecessary procurement n 
Department of e and Urban 
evelopment: 
Public Housing Administration...|_.__. do... „„ e ⁵ꝙæ oe „„ X 
Urban renew-ã3. .. 3 Dresel budgeting procedures l 
Department of Interior: 
Bureau of Indian Affairs IPEA 1983 Questionable use of appropriationss X Eee * 
an. 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service__ -| Unapproved... Unauthorized use of appropriations N 
Department of Labor: 7 
Bureau of Employment Security. doo Uneconomical use of funds x x x * 
Office of Manpower, Automation, e Unconstrained duplication R 
and Training. 
Post Office Department . Foo (((( * 881 
Inefficient gerne utilzatioorrn T eee ee 
Federal Aviation Agency Partial. Unproficient employment of automated | X x x 
lata processing equipment. 
c ESO x X 
Unsatisfactory utilization of supplles -- „ iana aN X 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- Unapproved_..| Unproficient acquisition or employment of | X x x x 
ministration. automated data processing 8 
U.S. Information Agen) . Questionable use of appropriations 
Interagency Food for Peace..........|.-.-- Rea al 8 ne of supplies 
Department of Defense W Inadequate in 5 controls 
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nt procurement practices. - 
Unsatisfactory maintenance. 

Inefficient manpower utilizatio 
Slack contract policies 
Unconstrained duplication. _.....-.------- 
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E Table compiled from Comptroller General of the United States Annual Report 1963, 1964, 1965, and 1966 by Congressman Jackson 
2 Status of accounting systems taken from U.S. General Accounting Office Cumulative Summary, Mar. 31, 1967. 


OUR HERITAGE: ARE WE REPUDI- 
ATING IT?—SERMON BY DR. V. W. 
SEARS 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Broy- 
HILL] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, members of the congregation of 
the First Baptist Church in Annandale, 
Va., remarked to me that their pastor, 
Dr. V. W. Sears, had delivered an excel- 
lent sermon at their annual patriotic 
service on July 2, 1967. 

While I was not fortunate enough to 
hear Dr. Sears on that occasion, I have 
been given a copy of his sermon, and 


I believe the thoughts he has presented 
are worthy of the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Dr. Sears’ sermon in full at this 
point in the RECORD. 

Our HERITAGE: ARE WE REPUDIATING Ir? 

“Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin 
is a reproach to any people.”—Prov. 14:34 

I. A REPUDIATED HERITAGE 

In the plan and purpose of God for the 
nations of the earth, it has never been God’s 
purpose to destroy any nation just to get it 
out of the way. It is not God’s way to inflict 
undeserved punishment on a nation. This is 
made clear in the experience of Jonah and 
Nineveh. 

Many a nation has ascended the heights of 
glory, fame and world power only to go into 
destruction and oblivion not because of God’s 
capricious vengeance but because of their 
wilful choice to disobey God.—Egypt, Baby- 
lon, Persia, Palestine, the Hittite kingdom, 
Greece, Rome, The Saracens, the kingdom of 
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Gh Kahn, Germany. These nations 
chose not to fulfill their God-appointed des- 
tiny when their opportunity came to their 
place on the human scene. So, they were dis- 
carded. 

Having received a heritage which included 
and involved a great opportunity to make a 
contribution to the world they chose to 
throw it away. 

The Jews are the classic example of this. 
Look at what a heritage they had: (Romans 
9:1-5 

They name—israel, prince of God. 

The Sonskip— Israel is my firstborn.” 

The glory—God manifested his presence to 
them as to no other people. 

The covenanis—beginning with Abraham 
and renewed with his descendants, 

The divine legislation—the law that God 
revealed through them for all people. A law 
that became the bed rock of our Bible. 

The worship of God—represented in the 
Temple. They were chosen to be taught first 
how to worship the one true God. 

The promises—which laid the foundation 
of all man’s faith and hope. 

The patriarchs—an ancestry of men who 
had demonstrated an indomitable faith in 
God, who through faith and obedience had 
claimed the promises of God performing 
unbelievable deeds of all kinds. 

The Christ—theirs, too, was the Savior, as 
far as human descent goes. God chose them 
through whom He would give the Savior to 
the world. 

And what did they do? They threw it all 
away. Today, they are still trying to get it 
back. 

II. OUR MATERIAL HERITAGE 


What about our heritage? 

It is not possible to divide up our national 
life into neat little packages: this is mate- 
rial, this is social, this is intellectual, etc. 
These things all go together and all affect 
each other. 

But, for illustration, think about our mate- 
rial possessions. We have an abundance and 
a standard of living unequalled in history. 

But, 180 years ago— 

Things were different. 

We were a “have not” nation. We were far 
behind Europe in industrial development— 
no roads, no cities, no schools, no ships, no 
railroads, in fact not much of anything except 
bare hands and raw materials—and a dream! 


Today 

With 7% of the world’s people and 6% of 
the land we have accumulated 50% of the 
world’s produced wealth. 

You think some other country is better, 
more ideal, treating its people better? 

Where would you go? 

To England? Your pay check would be cut 
50% ! 

To France? It would be cut to ½ its present 
size! 

To Russia? You would make only 22% 
as much! 

To Italy? 18%! 

Anywhere else. It would be the same, or 
worse. 

Why? 

Because the four great laws of abundance 
have been allowed to operate for all the 
people in our country as nowhere else in 
the world not only today but in history. 

These laws are: 

(1) The Law of productivity. 

Men can have what men produce. They 
can’t have what they don't produce. 

Money is not wealth. It is the standard by 
which we measure each person’s produc- 
tivity. 

A man who can lay twice as many bricks, 
hoe twice as many rows of corn, perform 
twice as good an operation can be paid twice 
as much without it being more costly. 

(2) The Law of Enterprise. 

We produce faster because we have in- 
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vented, accumulated, and organized machin- 
ery better than any other nation. 

We did this because of free enterprise. With 
so many people free to work constantly in 
any and every project, some one of them is 
always improving on what has been done, 
no matter who did it and how permanent it 
was thought to be; and is willing to risk 
whatever is necessary to put his improve- 
ment into effect. 

(3) The Law of Incentive. 

Man is constantly seeking ways to satisfy 
his needs and desires with the least effort 
possible. 

When a man feels he can improve some- 
thing and is free to try, he has an incentive 
to do just that. And, he does it. 

A free enterpriser is a young man going to 
night school to train himself to do a better 
job, (most won't go to night school.) 

A lawyer moving to another locality to en- 
large his practice. (Most won't risk moving. 
They want to stay where they are, where 
things are familiar and where they feel safe 
and secure.) 

An inventor like Alexander Graham Bell 
and his telephone, 

Elias Howe and his sewing machine, 

Or Wilbur and Orville Wright and their 
flying machine. (Most people won't try any- 
thing new.) 

(4) The Law of Competition. 

Active competition keeps things in bal- 
ance. It works by supply and demand. Eco- 
nomics planned and operated by govern- 
ment decree have always failed. 

Up to now we still have free competition 
in our country with the government acting 
as a sort of referee. 

The operation of these laws have made our 
country what it is insofar as providing 
material possessions and wealth. 

We have had, and still have, problems— 
unemployment, poverty, inequities of many 
kinds. But we have less of these than any 
other country. And the operation of these 
laws is what is still attracting other people 
to our shores by the millions. 

As William Benton, Vice Chairman, Board 
of Trustees, Committee for Economic Re- 
velopment put it: 

“We in America have always had a dream. 
We have never lost it. We have it now. With 
the enterprise, initiative, and good will of 
men urged on to the common good, we can 
make the dream come alive—not in a mil- 
lennium but in America of the approaching 
tomorrow.” 


III. THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT 
These laws we have been talking about 


were not thought up, worked out, codified, 
and then put into operation. They rather 


grew out of experience, They are the result, 


I believe, of the influence of the Christian 
Gospel. This influence at long last was able 
to be given full play in a new and inde- 
pendent nation made up of people of many 
other nations. 

Somehow in the good pleasure of God the 
course of Christianity was turned Westward 
from Palestine through Asia Minor, Greece, 
Europe, England and finally to America. 

The Gospel came to our shores in some 
people we call Puritans. 

We are apt to remember these Puritans 
only as stern moralists, wearing rough 
homespun clothes, women in bonnets and 
long dresses, men in broad brimmed hats and 
buckled shoes, all going to church with a 
Bible in one hand and a gun in the other. 

But we need to take a closer look at these 
folks. They have had a tremendous influence 
on our country—in religion yes, but in poli- 
tics and in economics as well. They exerted a 
powerful influence on the embryonic Ameri- 
can mind. Their influence on the social and 
political philosophy of the developing nation 
was far out of proportion to their numbers. 

Who were these folks? 

Protestants who struggled for moral reform 
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in the churches. Who tried to find the pris- 
tine purity” of religion. 

They were characterized by strictness of 
liying, by simplicity of worship, and by un- 
relenting opposition to immorality. 

They were a people with an idea and an 
ideal. 

An ideal of a godly man in a righteous 
community. 

An ideal of a free church in a free and 
Christian state. 

A strong moral ideal which they tried to 
put into effect in their own day. 

For example: 

Henry David Thoreau was put in jail for 
refusing to pay poll tax in Massachusetts 
because the state would not declare itself 
against slavery. Ralph Waldo Emerson came 
to see him, and said, “What are you doing 
in there?” Thoreau answered, What are you 
doing out there?” 

The Puritans were characterized by a 
strong moral earnestness. Morals were deadly 
serious with them—more so than art or busi- 
ness or athletics or anything else including 
individual rights. 

‘They had much of the Hebrew moral seri- 
ousness and so made more use of the Old 
Testament than the New Testament. 

They had a rigoristic interpretation of 
ethics and tried to express it in legislation. 

(This was their key weakness.) 

There is much rigor in Christianity. There 
is no legislation. Moral rigor and legislation 
ve a relationship but they are not identi- 
cal. 

Then, they emphasized the economic vir- 
tues: Work and thriftiness. 

And with all this these Puritans had a 
regard for truth unsurpassed in our history. 
These people had a great influence on the de- 
veloping democracy of our country. 

They injected the quality of Christian re- 
ligion into our national life, a quality that 
has done more than any other one thing 
to determine our nation’s character and made 
it possible for our nation to be unique among 
all the nations of the earth. 


IV. THE PRESENT SITUATION 


And now, we find ourselves here today with 
a heritage unequalled in the annals of time. 

We are faced with problems no nation has 
ever faced before. 

We have an unparalleled opportunity, as 
history goes, to do things for the world. 

However, we can see our legacy being 
eroded before our very eyes. 

Some strange things are going on: 

It’s getting stylish in all too many circles 
to extol the virtues of other countries, other 
societies, and other ideologies at the ex- 
pense of our own. 

The patriotic citizen who loves his coun- 
try, who is thrilled by the sight of the flag, 
who enthusiastically sings the national 
anthem, is often ridiculed. 

Crime is Increasing at an alarming rate, 
encouraged in no small measure by the courts 
and those in authority, so that every excuse 
is made for the criminal at the expense of the 
law abiding citizen. The policeman has to 
stand by and watch his country’s flag dese- 
crated and has to step in and protect the 
flag of a foreign nation from the same treat- 
ment—even when our sons are being killed 
by that country. 

Criminal after criminal is released on the 
sheerest technicality to repeat offenses in- 
cluding robbery, rape, murder; with men pro- 
fessing to be dedicated to law and justice 
blaming everything and everybody under 
the sun for the unlawful act except the per- 
son deliberately responsible, and that in the 
name of doing good, helping the poor, ac- 
quiring certain rights, it is perfectly all right 
to destroy property of others, to break laws, 
to riot, to wreak vengeance on innocent peo- 
ple, to do wrong and make all sorts of claims 
because of real or imagined wrongs of past 
generations. 
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Teenage law breakers are so overly pro- 
tected and sheltered from any responsibility 
for their deeds that they have developed 
an almost total disregard for the rights and 
property of others, and they are rapidly grow- 
ing up into adult law breakers. 

We are living in a time when almost every- 
one, high and low, is loudly proclaiming that 
everyone has a right to everything he de- 
sires, as Dr. Walter Courtenay says, every- 
one thinks he has a right to a good living, a 
nice job, a fat pay check, a convenient house, 
a pretty wife, a fast car, a smooth boat, a 
cabin somewhere on some lake, and an ex- 
tended vacation,” and if someone else 
doesn't provide all these things for him 
whether he works or not, he has the added 
right to go out and take them from the first 
person he meets. 

Actually none of these things are matters 
of right. They are privileges to be earned. 

A few years ago when I heard it said over 
and over again, “We want our rights and 
we're going to have them any way we can 
get them. We don’t care whether anybody 
likes us or not!” I made a prophecy that 
somebody was going to wake up with a lot 
of rights and was going to find out he had 
won a hollow victory. 

There is something in us that hungers for 
the respect and good will of our fellow men. 
But when I force my fellowman in anyway to 
give me a place, to make him defer to me, to 
force him to bow to me, even to make him 
share with me, and then look in his eyes 
and see how he really feels about me and 
thinks about me, (that though I could make 
him do these things—he still has a low re- 
gard for me as a person.) I find I still don’t 
have very much. 

And then, when I heard a high government 
Official say to a nation-wide television audi- 
ence, “We have got to have everybody re- 
specting everybody. We're going to make 
everybody love everybody.” 

Then, I knew a movement had failed. 

For we are living in a time when almost 
nobody is saying anything about personal re- 
sponsibility. We blame everything and every- 
body but ourselves. 

We are living in a time of self-styled and 
self-proclaimed non-conformists. People are 
striking out and rebelling against any kind 
of constituted authority. 

I quote Dr. Courtenay again. 

“Non-conformity is on the increase 
men seek to liberate themselves from con- 
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ventions .. . They claim they are striving to 
be original, to be honest with themselves, to 
turn their backs on hypocrisy and the arti- 
ficiality of the older generation. But all that 
has happened is that they have slipped from 
one level of life, where they have refused 
to conform, to another level of life where 
they are perfectly happy to conform. To 
belong demands conforming. The only thing 
you can choose is the level on which you 
want it to occur. Today we have the long- 
haired ones, the strangely garbed, gaited, and 
vocabularyized, the rebels against conformity 
who, when all is said, are our worst conform- 
ers ... I have always known such people. 
They have always defied conventions, used 
bad language, and lived errant lives. We used 
to call them bums, hobos, and drifters. Now 
we invite them to address university audi- 
ences.” 

We are living in a time when the basic 
principles that made us are being shunted 
aside. We live beyond our means and neglect 
to pay our honest debts both individually 
and nationally. 

A man cannot apply himself fully and 
make of himself what he can. He cannot 
reap the reward of working with his own 
hands. He is controlled and limited by law, 
by unions, by government. 

There is an effort to tell him where he 
can live, what and how much he can do, and 
how much he can make. 

We are hearing much about a guaranteed 
minimum wage whether it is earned or not. 
Next will be a maximum wage over which you 
cannot rise. (We already have some of this.) 

Incentive, enterprise, diligence, thriftiness, 
honest work for honest pay and honest pay 
for honest work have gone out of style. 

America, our land, has grown great and 
can become greater. Has done more for the 
world at large than any other nation in all 
of history and can do more. 

How has it been done? This is the way. 

Faith in God was a vital force in the rise 
of American civilization. 

This religious faith remains a powerful fac- 
tor in American culture, but we have drifted 
far in the direction of a secular interpreta- 
tion of life and duty. 

It is time for us to hear again the ringing 
message of the Bible with its moral demands, 
It is time for Christian teachers and preach- 
ers to call our nation back to the living God 
who is Creator, Redeemer, and Judge. 

We need to recover the Pilgrims’ passion 
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for freedom and the Puritans’ regard for 
truth. 

When we and our nation turn to the Lord 
we will then, and only then, try “to search 
out all the evils in the world ... and to 
drive out iniquity from the earth,” (Chas. 
G. Finney.) 

Then we shall receive forgiveness and heal- 
ing from God. 

Our nation will come into its full heritage 
and exercise moral leadership in the life of 
the world. 

Our God never fails. When we meet his 
conditions, He will be with us as light to 
guide us, as power to sustain us, and as a 
companion on the way. 

May the God who gave us our nation help 
us to love, honor, and respect her, to rise 
up in His name and make her what she ought 
to be— 

A blessed nation whose God is the Lord. 


ADDITIONAL COMPARISON BE- 
TWEEN THE THIRD NATIONAL 
HOME OWNERSHIP FOUNDATION 
ACT AND THE 221(H) PROGRAM 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WINALL] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention that a comparison 
I placed in the Recorp last Monday be- 
tween the National Home Ownership 
Foundation Act and the 221(h) program 
did not include the last page, or last six 
points of comparison. Precisely why this 
last page was left out I do not know, but 
Iam submitting for the Recor today the 
full 21-point comparison between the two 

programs. My introductory remarks of 
July 10 will not be reflected here. They 
can be found on pages 8217-8218 of the 
July 10 Recorp. 
The comparison follows: 


COMPARISON BETWEEN 221(h) AND NATIONAL HOME OWNERSHIP FOUNDATION 


1. Philosophy of Government, 

2. Organization and control. 

3. Interest rate on mortgage. 

4. Interest rate to purchaser of equity 
ownership. 

5. Resale of mortgage in secondary mort- 
gage market, 


6. Source of mortgage funds. 


7. Cost to taxpayers, 


CXIII——1202—Part 14 


221 (h) 


Government as regulator of lending activ- 
ity and construction; private sector as par- 
ticipant only. 


FHA program, under HUD. Nonprofit or- 
ganization at neighborhood level, 


Three percent, same as 221(d)(3) below 
market rate. 


Three percent. 


No resale. Below-market-rate interest re- 
quired purchase by FNMA in its special as- 
sistance operations. 


Dependent on FNMA willingness to pur- 
chase any mortgage made under program. 
Otherwise private lending institutions will 
not lend with below market rate. 


Money or FNMA to buy 3 percent mort- 
gages must be borrowed by Treasury at 
higher market rates. Difference is subsidy. 
If FNMA then pools mortgages and sells 
participation certificates in pool, the differ- 
ence between the 3 percent mortgage return 


NHOF 

Government as guarantor of private insti- 

tution; private sector as major initiator and 
developer, 


No FHA, HUD control, private nonprofit 
national corporation chartered by Congress. 
Neighborhood nonprofit corporations, co-ops, 
limited dividend corporations. 


Market interest rate. 


Could range from market interest rate to 
substantially lower figure as determined by 
formula in law, and allocated by Founda- 
tion (at present as low as 2 ½ percent). 


Conventional secondary mortgage market; 
resale possible without dependence on FNMA. 


Sale of $2 billion in guaranteed bonds at 
market rates. Private capital. 


Where necessary, difference between inter- 
est rate paid to mortgage holder by home 
buyer and rate due holder from mortgage is 
met by Treasury. $10 million first year; $30 
million second year; to $60 million maximum 
authorization annually, third year, 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN 221 (h) AND NATIONAL HOME OWNERSHIP FounpaTIon—Continued 


8. Recoverability of subsidy. 


9. Supporting services to local nonprofit 
groups and to the prospective home buyer. 


10. Neighborhood involvement. 


11. “Sweat equity” and downpayment. 


12. Income levels served. 


18. Type of housing assisted. 


14, Rehabilitation and new construction. 


15. Tie in with local government. 


16. Return to investors, 


17. Scope of program. 


18. Stimulus to private lending in project 
neighborhoods for rehabilitation and home 
buying. 

19. Profitability to private enterprise 
(Home building, construction and remodel- 
ing firms, building materials, suppliers, ar- 
chitects, etc.). 


20. Mortgage payment insurance where 


loss of income is due to no fault of borrower 
(i.e. death, illness, layoff, etc). 


21. Job opportunities of a permanent na- 
ture in the rehabilitation and construction 
trades. 


TAX EQUITY PLUS MERGER EQUALS 
IMPROVED | COMMUTER RAIL 
TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


221(h) 


to FNMA and market rate on the PC must 
be made up by Treasury subsidy. 


None. 


None provided in law. Requirements added 
in regulations. 


Local nonprofit corporation may be neigh- 
borhood oriented, but nothing required in 
law. 


Provides for volunteer work by potential 
homeowner with value of labor refiected in 
lower mortgage figure for unit. This does not 
take place of minimum FHA downpayment of 
$200. Units can be rented with credit toward 
downpayment on rent with option to pur- 
chase plan, 


Limited to those who can be served by rent 
supplement program, which in turn is de- 
fined as public level incomes. 


Limited to single family detached, semi- 
detached, or row housing. 


Limited to rehabilitation. 


No direct tie-in with local government re- 
quired in law. 


No return on below-market-interest rate 
mortgage, which is immediately turned over 
to FNMA, Possible indirect return if loans co- 
mingled with others and participation certi- 
ficates are sold by FNMA to investors. The 
difference between the below-market inter- 
est rate return on the mortgage to FNMA, 
and what FNMA must pay to sell PCs must 
be made up by a Treasury subsidy. 


Total authorization is $20 million for 
FNMA to buy mortgages. Using an average 
cost of $10,000 per unit, this would produce 
a total of 2,000 units. (If budget item was 
increased to equal the $60 million NHOF 
authorization, it would produce 6,000 units, 
or 33 times less.) 


NHOF 


Interest subsidy paid back by home buyer 
when his income reaches moderate income 
levels, or when he sells equity at taxable 
profit. 


Supporting technical, planning, job train- 
ing, budget counseling, etc. services required 
in law. 


First chance for homes and employment 
opportunities must be for neighborhood resi- 
dents. Local nonprofit corporation, coopera- 
tive, etc., must have neighborhood involve- 
ment. 

Allows for “sweat equity” labor to cut 
down on cost of owning home to borrower 
in form of larger downpayment. Downpay- 
ment or equivalent to be set by Foundation. 


Mortgage money available to anyone un- 
able to afford and obtain conventional fi- 
nancing who shows capability of becoming 
a homeowner. Would cover both public 
housing income levels and level immediately 
above that level where shortage of housing 
and mortgage funds also exists, 


Includes single family detached, semi- 
detached, row housing; also multifamily co- 
operatives and condominiums in recognition 
of core city type of housing supply. 


Applies to both rehabilitated and new con- 
struction housing. 


Requires consultation with Federal, State 
and local public agencies; requires the Foun- 
dation to use existing public agency pro- 
grams as much as possible; coadjuvant 
(shared risk) loans with public agencies; 
“local nonprofit housing association” defined 
to include public agency; direct tie-in with 
urban renewal projects and acquisition of 
urban renewal land. 


Market yield return to investors in $2 bil- 
lion worth of Foundation bonds. Return to 
those who buy market interest rate mort- 
gages from Foundation. Return to those who 
invest through co-adjuvant loan agreements. 
Return to those who lend in area because 
of supporting services and neighborhood 
organization developed under Foundation 
program. 


Total mortgage funds would be $2 billion. 
Using $10,000 average cost per unit and an 
average interest subsidy of 3 percent, the 
mortgage funds supplied and the $60 million 
in recoverable interest subsidy would pro- 
duce a minimum of 200,000 units. 


Compare scope of program as outlined in No. 17 above. 


Compare scope of program as outlined in No 


None provided for in law. Presidential 
study under consideration for developing 
Federal insurance program, 


Compare scope of program as outlined in No. 


the gentlewoman from New Jersey [Mrs. 
DwyYER] may extend her remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


. 17 above. 


Foundation required, within a year, to de- 
velop program in conjunction with private 
insurance companies, or report suitable al- 
ternative to Congress. Industry study now 
underway. 


. 17 above. 


objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the diffi- 
culty of improving commuter rail trans- 
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portation service in our major metro- 
politan areas continues to be one of our 
most troublesome public problems. This 
is especially true of the New York-New 
Jersey metropolitan area, an important 
part of which I am privileged to repre- 
sent. Should existing rail service be 
weakened or abandoned, an intolerable 
transportation emergency would result. 

While there is no single solution to the 
railroad problem in general, or commuter 
rail transportation in particular, one of 
the most hopeful developments is the 
current effort to arrange the merger of 
the several independent eastern railroads 
into three major systems which could 
provide the stability and the potential for 
improvement which is so badly needed. 

One of the principal roadblocks to 
merger, however, is the unwillingness of 
the larger railroads to accept as merger 
partners a number of smaller, debt-rid- 
den carriers such as the Erie-Lacka- 
wanna and the Central of New Jersey, 
both of which are essential to the main- 
tenance of commuter rail service in the 
New York-New Jersey area. This reluc- 
tance stems in large part from the fact 
that our tax laws now discriminate 
against the smaller carriers in the sense 
that they do not provide for a carryover 
of net operating losses to a new parent 
corporation when the carrier is signifi- 
cantly smaller than the system with 
which it merges. Under present law, 
therefore, the carriers and the people 
they serve who are most in need of assist- 
ance are left unaided and threatened 
with extinction. 

To remedy this situation and remove 
the present discrimination, Mr. Speaker, 
I have today joined with our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL], and eight 
other members of the New Jersey con- 
gressional delegation in introducing 
legislation which would provide for the 
extension of the present system of net 
operating loss carryovers to even the 
smallest loss railroad corporations in the 
event of a merger with a larger railroad 
corporation. 

In doing so, I must state that I shall 
condition my continuing support of the 
legislation on the willingness of the 
merged systems to maintain and im- 
prove the commuter rail service now 
provided by their smaller potential part- 
ners, Only in this way, I believe, will the 
costs of the legislation be justifiable. I am 
encouraged, however, by the fact that the 
Norfolk and Western System indicated 
2 years ago that it would invest $53 mil- 
lion in capital improvements on the Erie- 
Lackawanna, the Central of New Jersey, 
and the two other small carriers if a 
merger under the proposed tax revisions 
took place. 

The objectives of our bill, Mr. Speaker, 
have been endorsed by the carriers them- 
selves, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the New Jersey Department 
of Transportation. I am hopeful that the 
Committee on Ways and Means will give 
early and favorable consideration to this 
extremely important legislation. 


FLORIDA POLLUTION CONTROL 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
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the gentleman from Florida [Mr. BURKE] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
There is increasing concern across the 
length and breadth of the Nation over 
the quality of the environment. Pollution 
of our waters and the air have in many 
cases reached the point where citizens 
have demanded action. So strong and 
persistent are these demands that I 
would characterize this as an era of en- 
vironmental reform, a reform which will 
be as sweeping as some of the periods of 
social reform which have occurred in 
the past. 

The tremendous costs associated with 
restoring environmental quality have 
tended to concentrate improvement ef- 
forts at the Federal level. I submit, how- 
ever, that the entire task cannot be car- 
ried out solely as a Federal venture. In 
demonstration of the constructive role 
that can be carried out by the States I 
wish to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a news item in the Wall Street 
Journal of July 14, 1967. The article 
briefly describes recent action by the 
Florida Legislature to control air and 
water pollution which was described by 
Federal Health, Education, and Welfare 
3 officials as model legisla- 

on.“ 

The article follows: 

FLORIDA LEGISLATURE ADOPTS TOUGH 
ANTIPOLLUTION Laws 

TALLAHASSEE, Fua—The Florida legisla- 
ture has adopted stringent air and water pol- 
lution measures described by Federal Health, 
Education and Welfare Department officials 
as “model legislation.” 

The legislation establishes an antipollu- 
tion agency, which will be headed by the 
governor, two members he shall appoint, the 
secretary of state, attorney general and com- 
missioner of agriculture. 

The legislation provides for the agency’s 
right of immediate access to plants engaged 
in operations that might pollute the air or 
water and gives the agency the power of in- 
junctions in the case of emergencies. The 
agency also will issue construction permits. 
The agency will have the power to fine a 
company or revoke its permit to operate if, 
after administrative hearings, the concern 
is found guilty of violating the statutes. 


THE CURRENT RAILWAY STRIKE 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AYRES] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, hundreds of 
thousands of American servicemen are 
putting their lives in danger serving on 
the Vietnam fronts in support of the ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy. They are 
dependent upon the continuous supply 
of the tools of war coming from all sec- 
tions of this country. 

Their very lives and the success of our 
efforts in Vietnam have been jeopardized 
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by the present railway strike. Nationally, 
our economy has been seriously imperiled 
by this action. 

This strike was called by the irrespon- 
sible action of one man—Mr. Roy Sie- 
miller, president of the Machinists Union 
which took the lead in repudiating its 
pledge to attend upon our delibera- 
tions—and thus precipitated the current 
work stoppage. Chairman HARLEY STAG- 
Gers, of the House-Senate conferees had 
but asked them to wait until 3 p.m., on 
this Monday so that his committee may 
take conclusive action on the problem. 

I do not accuse the membership of the 
unions involved or most of their officers 
of this lack of responsibility to the wel- 
fare of our Nation. 

I believe that the action is directly at- 
tributable to the political machinations 
of Mr. Siemiller. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Siemiller demonstrated his in- 
ability to provide his membership with 
effective leadership during the airline 
strike which occurred during the last 
Congress. Certainly all must agree that 
his actions unnecessarily prolonged that 
work stoppage. Once more in the present 
situation, he demonstrates his incapa- 
bility. 

Mr. Speaker, we simply cannot afford 
such irresponsibility with its possible dis- 
astrous effects. The well-being of our 
fighting forces and our national economy 
is at stake. I am firm in my belief and 
hope that the responsible people involved 
in this problem will consider this prob- 
lem as one affecting our whole Nation 
and permit the continuing of our trans- 
portation until we can, in due and calm 
deliberations, find an equitable solution. 


FRANCE—A MAJOR POWER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, it has be- 
come fashionable in certain quarters to 


deprecate the efforts of France to play 


a major role in international politics. 
Many critics of President De Gaulle deny 
any possibility of a significant role for 
the French nation because it lacks the 
necessary elements of a major power. 
However, contemporary events clearly 
show that France has a major impact on 
the world stage. France is now the only 
non-Communist nuclear power on the 
Continent; in 1963 it vetoed 
Britain’s bid for entry into the Common 
Market; in 1964 diplomatic relations 
were established with Peking; President 
De Gaulle’s personal tours of Latin 
America, Southeast Asia, and the Soviet 
Union have had significant impact. 
Without going into the merits of any 
specific policy of the French Govern- 
ment, I believe the record clearly shows 
that France is a major power not only in 
Europe, but in the rest of the world also. 
In order to outline and detail those 
elements which make France one of the 
major powers I will discuss today its 
outer space program, foreign aid efforts, 
and military capability. In the prepara- 
tion of this material I want to acknowl- 
edge the able assistance of Roselyn R. 
Wahner, analyst in Western European 
affairs for the Legislative Reference 
Service. 
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ELEMENTS OF NATIONAL POWER 


Although France played a diminished 
role in international relations after 
World War II, under President Charles 
de Gaulle, it has become a more influen- 
tial factor in world politics. Though 
overshadowed in strength and size by the 
United States and the Soviet Union, 
France has regained a leading position 
in Western Europe. Moreover, despite the 
loss of its colonial empire, France con- 
tinues to possess great influence in 
former French Africa through its eco- 
nomic and educational aid. 

Under De Gaulle, France has given 
evidence that many varying factors can 
constitute major power status, factors 
ranging from geography and number of 
people to leadership and diplomatic skill, 
degree of technological advancement, 
and cultural heritage. Thus, such circum- 
stances as a comparatively small popula- 
tion, small area, and scarceness of 
natural resources may be compensated 
for by the quality of leadership, scientific 
achievements, and military capability. 

France, for example, is a nation of 
only 50 million people, compared with 59 
million West Germans, 54% million 
British, 195 million Americans, and over 
720 million Chinese. It encompasses an 
area of only 212,659 square miles, sig- 
nificantly less than that of the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and China. Yet 
France today may be classified as a 
major power. She has developed a stra- 
tegic nuclear force, without significant 
American assistance; was the third 
country to launch a space satellite on its 
own; and ranks among the foremost aid 
dispensers in the world. 

Under the leadership of Charles de 
Gaulle, whose prime aim is to place 
France in the first ranks of the world’s 
nations, France has divested itself of 
colonial liabilities; has adopted an inde- 
pendent status within the West which 
has won France some influence in the 
third world; has steadily championed 
Europe—on Gaullist terms—founded on 
the conviction that Europe can only be 
built by defining its interest distinct 
from—but not necessarily opposed to— 
U.S. interests; has promoted French- 
German reconciliation; and has engaged 
in diplomatic initiatives which have im- 
pressed other nations with the realiza- 
tion that France cannot be ignored. 
Moreover, De Gaulle has pursued his 
ideas of realism in international rela- 
tions; for example, the recognition of the 
People’s Republic of China on January 
27, 1964, and the advocacy of neutraliza- 
tion of Southeast Asia in 1964. 

Like his predecessors, De Gaulle is 
determined to make the most of France’s 
favorable strategic position in Europe 
and of her “cultural radiance” in the 
world. He has consistently pursued his 
vision of France as one of the world’s 
great powers. As he declared on the open- 
ing page of volume I of Memoires de 
Guerre”: 

The positive side of my mind convinces 
me that France is not really herself except in 
the front ranks, that only vast undertakings 
are capable of offsetting the disintegrating 


See, Gwendolyn M. Carter and John H. 
Herz, Major Foreign Powers, fifth edition 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 
1967), pp. 329-335. 
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elements of her people. In short, France can- 
not be France without greatness,? 


And, again, in Bordeaux in April 1961, 
he gave his conception of his country’s 
role: 

France must fulfill her mission as a 
world power. We are everywhere in the world. 
There is no corner of the earth, where, at a 
given time, men do not look to us and ask 
what France says. It is a great responsibility 
to be France, the humanizing power par 
excellence? 

I. THE FRENCH FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


France’s foreign aid program is a 
virtual necessity for France if the goals 
assigned to his nation by President de 
Gaulle are to be fulfilled. High on the 
list of the French President’s list of aims 
is substitution of French influence for the 
direct control which France once exer- 
cised as a colonial power. Although the 
empire is now gone, President de Gaulle 
continues to believe that France’s civiliz- 
ing missions should continue, including 
the choice by millions of citizens of the 
developing nations of French culture and 
language as their own. As one of De 
Gaulle’s ministers, M. Foyer, declared of 
French foreign assistance policy: 
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Our policy is, all the same, one of the 
means that France still has of maintaining 
her radiance in these countries. Secondly, 
we have, all the same, a certain responsi- 
bility before History.“ 


The French President speaks often of 
the duty of France to help underdevel- 
oped countries, but this duty also implies 
a reward for his country—the reasser- 
tion of French values, or grandeur, in 
parts of the world where direct French 
power no longer reaches.. He believes 
that in today’s world one of the most 
effective ways of disseminating French 
influence is by extending to the former 
colonies French cultural, technical, and 
economic assistance, including in many 
instances guaranteed and subsidized 
markets for their agricultural exports. 

France ranks as one of the major dis- 
pensers of foreign aid to the developing 
countries. As the following chart shows, 
in terms of financial flow as percent of 
national income, France ranks first of 
OECD members in aid efforts from 1960 
to 1965. In terms of absolute value, 
France ranks second only to the United 
States. 


Flow of financial resources from developed OECD member countries and Australia to less 
developed countries, 1960-65 € 


United United Other 
States France Kingdom Germany Japan developed 
OECD 
Net official flow Gallon U.S. dollars) 19, 596 5,609 2, 893 2, 586 1,357 3, 764 
Private flows (million U.S. dollars) 1,738 774 574 2. 546 


Total (million U.S. dollars) 
Percent share in total financial flows. 
Financial flows as percent of national income. 


From 1956 to 1964 the annual volume 
of French aid to developing countries 
generally averaged well over $800 million. 
Her level of aid has been consistently 
about double that of either the United 
Kingdom or West Germany—both of 
which increased their aid programs sig- 
nificantly in the 1960’s. From 1956 to 


1965, French total—net—ofificial aid 
reached $8,391.9 million, compared with 
Britain’s $3,764.5 million and Germany’s 
$3,743.3 million. The chart below shows 
the amount of aid extended to the under- 
developed nation’s from 1956 to 1965 
by the members of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development: 


The flow of official financial resources spore developed countries and multilateral agencies, 
956-65 * 


In millions of U.S. dollars] 
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*Figures shown for the years 1956-64 are gross flows on a fiscal year basis. 
24 eures for Japan for the years 1956-59 are still on an unrevised basis and are not comparable to the figures of the following 


years. 


Charles de Gaulle, L’appel, volume 1 of 
Memoires de guerre (Paris, Plon, 1954), p. 1. 

*Cited in Jean-Baptiste Duroselle, 
“Changes in French Foreign Policy since 
1945,” in Center for International Affairs of 
Harvard University, In Search of France 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1963), p. 352. 

* Cited in Alexander Werth, De Gaulle: A 


Political Biography (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1965), p. 342. 

Including Export Credits publicly guar- 
anteed in donor countries. Source of chart: 
“The Geographical Distribution of Financial 
Flows to Less-Developed Countries,” OECD 
Observer, February 1967, pp. 28-29. 

„Willard L. Thorp, “Development Assist- 
ance Efforts and Policies of the Members of 
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A. FRENCH BILATERAL AID 


By far the greatest proportion of 
French foreign assistance, or approxi- 
mately 97 to 98 percent, is extended on 
a bilateral basis. The most significant 
trends in French aid-giving during the 
past few years have been the endeavor 
to broaden the geographic distribution of 
aid, to augment expenditures for tech- 
nical programs, and to increase loans 
as opposed to grants. 

In 1963, no less than 94 percent of 
bilateral disbursements of French as- 
sistance went to franc-area countries.’ 
This allocation of the greater part of aid 
to franc-area countries was the result of 
long-standing economic, monetary, cul- 
tural, and other ties between France and 
these countries. Moreover, the remaining 
6 percent included some countries with 
which France had had at some time a 
special relationship; for example, the 
countries of the former Indochina. 

By 1964, however, France was begin- 
ning to expand its foreign aid program 
to other countries. During that year 
President de Gaulle took two tours of 
Latin America, to Mexico in April and 
to 10 South American republics in the 
fall. Throughout his Latin American 
travels the French President emphasized 
Latin cultural unity, foreign aid without 
political strings, opposition to any 
hegemony, economic diversification and 
industrialization of developing countries, 
and the stabilization of prices for pri- 
mary commodities. As a result of his tour 
and of overtures to other developing na- 
tions, the French in 1964 extended 26.9 
percent of their public bilateral aid to 
countries outside the franc area. That 
percentage rose to 29.8 in 1965.“ 

This trend toward geographical diver- 
sity reflects De Gaulle’s grand design in 
foreign policy—to extend French influ- 
ence and prestige beyond the frontiers of 
the former empire to embrace all three 
underdeveloped continents. And accord- 
ing to one observer, this new policy rep- 
resents also a reassurance against possi- 
ble political disappointments in French 
Africa, and helps in diversifying French 
exports; the extension of credits to such 
underdeveloped countries, which have a 
greater capacity than French sub- 
Saharan Africa to absorb industrial im- 
ports, would provide a stimulus for 
French industrial production.’ 


the Development Assistance Committee, 1966 
Review,“ (Paris: Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, September 
1966), p. 148. 

Franc Area countries include, in Europe, 
besides Metropolitan France, Corsica and 
Monaco; in Africa: Algeria, Cameroun, Cen- 
tral African Republic, Chad, Comoro Islands, 
Congo, Dahomey, Gabon, Ivory Coast, Mada- 
gascar, Mauritius, Niger, Reunion Island, 
Senegal, Togo, Upper Volta; in America: 
French Guiana, Guadeloupe, Martinique, St. 
Pierre and Miquelon; in Asia and Oceania: 
French Polynesia, New Caledonia, New Heb- 
rides. Mali, Morocco and Tunisia have spe- 
cial arrangements with the Franc Area. 

s Ambassade de France, French Economic 
and Financial Aid to the Developing Coun- 
tries,” French Affairs, No. 197, September 
1966, p. 3. 

W. W. Kulski, De Gaulle and the World: 
The Foreign Policy of the Fijth Republic 
Sens York: Syracuse University Press, 1966), 
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Another recent trend in French aid- 
giving is the significant increase in the 
proportion of aid devoted to technical 
assistance. For example, technical co- 
operation as a percentage of official bi- 
lateral net contributions has increased 
from about 21 percent in 1961, to 36.3 
percent in 1963, to 47.2 percent in 1965.“ 
This trend toward increasing technical 
aid apparently refiects the view that 
training and cultural investments may 
often prove more important than finan- 
cial assistance. As Maurice Couve de 
Murville, the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, stated on April 28, 1964: 

Training of men is the true, the only means 
of putting the underdeveloped countries in 
a position to carry out the main body of the 
task themselves, as is indispensable, since 
everything in the final analysis depends for 
each of these countries on the individual ef- 
fort that it will be able to make... I person- 
ally think that, in accord with our spirit and 
within our means, it is above all the train- 
ing of men that should be stressed. .. . This 
means a much greater increase in our tech- 
nical aid. 

As an illustration of the size of the 
technical assistance effort, in 1965 over 
43,529 Frenchmen were serving abroad 
in the technical assistance program. Of 
these, 29,235 were teachers, 10,016 were 
operational personnel, 3,939 were ad- 
visers, and 339 were volunteers. During 
that year the French also awarded 12,- 
429 fellowships to foreign students and 
trainees, either for training in their own 
countries or to enter research centers, 
institutions of technology, industrial 
plants, or businesses in France. 

Another trend in French bilateral aid 
efforts is an increase in the number of 
loans as opposed to grants; however, 
French grants still constitute the greatest 
proportion of assistance. In 1963, 85 per- 
cent of French official bilateral aid was 
in the form of grants, 15 percent in the 
form of loans. Total French loans in- 
creased from $143 million in 1963 to $214 
million in 1964. Although grants fell from 
$678 million in 1963 to $645 million in 
1964, they still accounted for approxi- 
mately 80 percent of aid in 1965.“ 

The French quest for prestige through 
aid-giving efforts to the developing na- 
tions, strengthened by the end of the 
Algerian war, by the Fifth Republic’s 
policy of pluralism within the East-West 
confrontation, and by its liberal attitude 
toward the internal regimes of the “third 
world,” has scored successes. Alfred Gros- 
ser, a French analyst of French foreign 
policy, has written that: 

Prestige may certainly be credited to the 
positive side of the balance sheet in that 
French diplomacy receives much greater con- 
sideration in the the “third world” than it did 
in 1958," 

B. FRENCH MULTILATERAL AID 


President de Gaulle proceeds from the 
fundamental belief that the world is com- 
posed of sovereign states, the prime actors 


1 Thorp, op. cit., p. 162. 

u Ambassade de France, French Affairs, No. 
182, p. 2. 

43 Thorp, op. cit., p. 162. 

8 Ibid., pp. 153, 155. 

1 Alfred Grosser, French Foreign Policy 
Under de Gaulle, translated by Lois Ames 
Pattison (Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1965), p. 130. Italics are Grosser's. 
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on the world scene. Consequent with his 
overriding belief in the ascendancy of the 
sovereign state are his distrust of and 
lack of strong support for such interna- 
tional organizations as the United Na- 
tions. Thus, although France participates 
in the multilateral aid programs of the 
United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies, its contributions have consistently 
been small, representing only a few per- 
centage points of France’s total aid ef- 
fort; that is, about 2 percent in 1964. 
In 1965, French financial participation 
rose slightly as the result of the doubling 
of France’s contribution to the Interna- 
tional Development Association and of 
increased participation in United Nations 
technical assistance agencies.“ 

In addition to participating in the 
United Nations aid programs, France 
contributes to the European Develop- 
ment Fund, the instrument created for 
cooperation between the members of the 
European Economic Community and the 
dependencies of the member states. The 
dependencies that have gained inde- 
pendence since establishment of the EEC 
and its Fund in 1958 have chosen to be- 
come associated states of the EEC, 
thereby continuing to receive assistance 
from the Fund. During the first 5 years 
of the Fund—1958 to 1962—France con- 
tributed about 8200 million of the total 
8581 million. On December 31, 1962, the 
Fund was renewed, and plans were made 
to disburse $800 million for the next 5- 
year period. France is contributing 34.4 
percent of the $800 million.” 

In addition to its work in the United 
Nations and the European Development 
Fund, France also cooperates in aid ef- 
forts within the framework of the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development. Along with other 
OECD members France contributes to 
two consortia—one for aiding Turkey, to 
which France contributed $34.6 million 
for 1963 and 1964; the other for helping 
India and Pakistan, for which France 
granted $20 million for India and $10 
million for Pakistan in 1964.“ 

II. THE OUTER SPACE PROGRAM OF FRANCE 


France has its own space launch fa- 
cilities and vehicles together with an ad- 
vanced satellite program. Her scientists 
and technicians have proved that French 
industry and science is capable of pro- 
ducing the components of the standard 
required for space exploration, and they 
have largely accomplished this without 
the aid of any other power. Thus, in the 
realm of outer space, France ranks as a 
power capable of applying advanced 
technology.” 

ORGANIZATION OF THE SPACE PROGRAM 


France's space program is a joint mili- 
tary and civilian effort. The main Gov- 
ernment agency responsible for the 


* Ambassade de France, “French Economic 
and Financial Aid to the Developing Coun- 
tries,” French Affairs, No. 197, September 
1966, p. 6. 

1 Ibid., p. 7. 

17 Ibid., P. 8. 

“Although Britain, Canada, and Italy 
have, in addition to the United States and 
the Soviet Union, placed satellites in orbit, 
the rocket launchers have in all cases been 
American. Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, 
May 21-28, 1966, p. 21416. 
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French space program was created on 
March 1, 1962—the National Center for 
Space Studies—CNES. Under the Pre- 
mier and directly responsible to the 
Minister Delegate in Charge of Scientific 
Research, Atomic, and Space Affairs, 
CNES is charged with three main tasks: 

To develop and guide scientific and 
technical aerospace research; to prepare 
programs and insure their execution, 


National 
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either in its own establishments or 
through research contracts; and to fol- 
low all questions of international coop- 
eration in conjunction with the Foreign 
Affairs Ministry.“ 

Since its creation CNES has grown 
rapidly, its budget rising from an orig- 
inal $8 million to over $57 million in 1965, 
and its staff increasing from 15 in 1962, 
to 391 on December 31, 1964. It receives 


Western European space expenditures ™ 
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its funds in the form of subsidies from 
the Ministry of Scientific Research, 
Atomic, and Space Affairs.” 

FRENCH SPACE EXPENDITURES, 1964—67 


The following chart shows the amount 
of French expenditures for its outer space 
program, compared with the rest of the 
Western European countries: 


West Germany. 
i om... 


FRANCE’S SPACE SATELLITES AND LAUNCHERS 


In its quest to explore outer space, 
France has launched five satellites, four 
of which were launched with French 
launchers. The first French satellite, the 
A-1, was successfully launched from the 
Hammaguir firing grounds in the Sa- 
hara on November 26, 1965, thereby dem- 
onstrating that French engineers and 
technicians were capable of constructing 
a satellite launching system. The par- 
ticular rocket booster tested in this first 
launch was the French-constructed Dia- 
mant launch vehicle. The 88-pound ex- 
perimental satellite carried onboard ra- 
dio and radar transmitters. Its mission 
was to test the 3-stage Diamant 
launch vehicle, the French network of 
tracking and telemetry stations, and the 
French-manufactured equipment on 
board. 

France's second satellite, the FR-1A, 
was launched by the American-built 
Scout rocket from the Western Test 
Range near Vandenberg, Calif., on De- 
cember 6, 1965. The FR-1A is a French- 
built scientific satellite developed by the 
CNES under an agreement with the U.S. 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. The FR-1A was designed to 
study the propagation of very low-fre- 
quency radio waves in various regions of 
the ionosphere and the earth’s magneto- 
sphere, as well as to measure electron 
densities.” Among the scientific instru- 
ments carried on board were two telem- 
etry transmitters, one continuous and 
one command, and a telemetry system 
for tracking. Although its planned life- 
time was only 3 months, at the end of 
1966, the satellite was still functioning 


“Warren C. Wetmore, “Europe Irons Out 
Issues in Initial Space Programs,” Aviation 
Week and Space Technology, March 6, 1967, 
p. 146. For an explanation of ESRO and 
ELDO, see below, pp. 21-23. 

* Ambassador de France, The French Space 
Program, Past, Present, and Future Projects,” 
French Affairs, No. 191A, April 1966, p. 4; 
France's A.1 and FR. 1A in Orbit,” Interavia, 
January 1966, p. 68. 
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perfectly.“ The major significance of the 
FR-1A was that it proved that French 
scientists and technicians were capable 
of designing and constructing a scientific 
satellite equal to American and Russian 
satellites. 

In February 1966, barely 3 months 
after the onset of the French launchings 
into outer space, came the most signifi- 
cant French space achievement. At that 
time the French successfully launched 
the D-1A satellite, nicknamed the Dia- 
pason. The successful performance of 
this technological research satellite was 
a considerable achievement for Presi- 
dent de Gaulle’s largely independent 
national space policy. It represented the 
first all-French scientific satellite 
launching, and De Gaulle declared the 
event “a capital success for the whole of 
French science.” 

The Diapason carried two transmitters, 
a telemetry, and a telecommand system. 
Its function was to perfect a system for 
a satellite to measure its own course. It 
was thus followed not only by the classi- 
cal method of analyzing its signals re- 
ceived by tracking stations but also by 
several other means—determination of 
radial velocity and alternations of it by 
measurements of the Doppler effect, and 
by observation of the stars, It was de- 
signed to test the French network of 
tracking, telemetry, and ground control 
stations as well as to check orbital cal- 
culation methods.“ 

The D-1A was launched by a Diamant 
three-stage launcher from the base at 
Hammaguir, in the Sahara. The Dia- 
mant, France’s first satellite launcher, is 
the final step in the precious stones” ex- 
perimental rocket series designed in 1960 
as part of the national space program. 
Its first stage, Emeraude, is a liquid pro- 
pellant rocket delivering 30 metric tons 


2 Ambassade de France, “The French 
Space Program, Past, Present, and Future 
Projects,” French Affairs, No. 191A, April 
1966, p. 3. 

2 Interavia, February 1967, p. 154. 

„„The French D-1A Satellite,” Interavia, 
April 1966, p. 527. 
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of thrust for 93 seconds; the second stage, 
Topaz, is solid-fueled and delivers a 
thrust of 15 metric tons for 44 seconds. 
The first and second stages were tested 
individually several times in 1964 and 
1965. Their combined form, known as 
Saphir, was successfully fired from Ham- 
maguir in October 1965. The Diamant’s 
solid-fueled third stage, Rubis, has a 
thrust increasing from 3.7 to 5.3 metric 
tons in 45 seconds. The entire three-stage 
rocket is 62 feet high, weighs 18.4 metric 
tons, and can carry a 175-pound payload. 

The D-1A was to be the first in a series 
of four to test the French components of 
satellites and launchers. Its performance 
was so successful, however, that the 
French decided to bypass the D-1B, a 
slightly modified version of the D-1A, 
and to push ahead with D-1C and D-1D, 

After these three spectacular successes, 
however, the French space program 
underwent a quieter period, during 
which performances were reviewed and 
Government circles were consulted on 
the future course of the program. After 
a few months of uncertainty, the French 
Government affirmed that space flight 
would occupy an important position in 
the French research effort. This was re- 
flected in the increased budget of the 
Centre National d’Etudes Spatiales— 
CNES—in which the proportion desig- 
nated for research work with rocket and 
balloon probes as well as credits for var- 
ious technical research projects was al- 
most doubled.” 

In February 1967, the D-1C—Diademe 
l—and the D-1D—Diademe 2—were 
successfully launched, completing the 
end of the first phase of France’s na- 
tional space program. Diademe 1 car- 
ried 144 reflectors and was the first earth 
satellite to be used for long-distance 
geodetic surveying by means of lasers, 
which were beamed on to the satellite 
from stations in Provence, Algeria, and 
Greece. Le Monde commented that al- 
though the D-1C was a civil satellite, “its 


% Ibid. 
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geodetic experiments are of particular 
interest to military circles.” * 

Many observers have speculated that 
the launches of the four Diademe satel- 
lites signaled the end of the operational 
use of the Diamant 1 booster. They be- 
lieve that the next planned satellite, the 
D-2, will probably be too heavy for 
Diamant 1 and will require the use of the 
projected super Diamant launcher.” Like 
the D-1A, the last two in the Diademe 
series had “fairly ambitious” aims for 
such small satellites: First, Doppler ef- 
fect experiment by studying the radio 
signals emitted by the satellites’ trans- 
mitters, which are controlled in fre- 
quency by an ultrastable oscillator; 
second, Laser experiment measuring dis- 
tance to the satellite from three ground 
stations; and third, photography ex- 
periment, in which the satellites are 
photographed against the star back- 
ground of the night sky, thus permitting 
the experimenters to find the direction 
of the satellite.“ 

EVACUATION OF THE HAMMAGUIR BASE 
IN THE SAHARA 

The D-1C and the D-1D were the last 
satellites to be launched from the Ham- 
maguir facility. That base must be evacu- 
ated by July 1, 1967, under the terms of 
the Evian peace agreement of 1962, which 
ended the Algerian war. The evacuation 
and subsequent move to the Kouru 
launching base in French Guiana could 
create a gap in French satellite-launch- 
ing activity, for the Kouru facility will 
not become operational until late 1968 or 
early 1969. Thus, during a period of from 
18 months to 2 years France will not pos- 
sess an operational satellite-launching 
base; however, French scientists will con- 
tinue with space research, not only in 
developing the second-generation satel- 
lites but also in pursuing numerous ex- 
periments with sounding rockets, bal- 
loons, and other terrestial means.” 

FUTURE PLANS OF THE SPACE PROGRAM 


Probably the first satellite that will be 
launched from the new base in French 
Guiana will be the D-2, to be the first 
satellite in the second-generation or pro- 
gram series of French outer space activi- 
ties. The chief mission of the D-2 will be 
to study the distribution of atomic hy- 
drogen around the earth, for the pres- 
ent knowledge of this distribution and 
of the temperature of hydrogen above 
300 miles is very inexact. If success- 
ful, the projected 180- to 220-pound 
satellite will be a decisive step forward 
in French space technology because of 
its planned guidance system and because 
it will be an intelligent“ satellite in 
which tests can be conducted and con- 
trolled by means of telecommand. 

The D-2 will have an onboard memory 
unit in the form of a magnetic recorder, 
and its means of communicating with 
the earth are expected to be much more 
sophisticated than those of the D-1 


* Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, March 
25-April 1, 1967, p. 21944. 

* See, for example, Warren C. Wetmore, 
“French Space Program Begins New Phase,” 
Aviation Week and Space Technology, March 
27, 1967, p. 50. 
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series.” The satellite will also be used to 
develop a system of navigation. 

Another satellite planned by the 
French is the Eole, or FR-2, similar in 
conception to the NASA/ESSA/Ghost 
system. It is expected that the satellite 
will be launched by a Scout rocket from 
Wallops Island at the end of 1968 or in 
early 1969. The 187-pound satellite is 
designed to collect the atmospheric pres- 
sure, temperature, and wind velocity 
measurements made by 500 small bal- 
loons free drifting at ceilings of approxi- 
mately 29,500 feet. The balloon-borne in- 
strument packs will be solar-cell pow- 
ered." 

Another projected activity in the 
French outer spəce program is in the 
field of telecommunications. France will 
begin the design of the $30 million Saros 
stationary orbit communications satellite 
in 1967 with a $1.7 million budget item. 
Saros will probably weigh approximately 
440 pounds and will be stationed over the 
equator at the 15th meridian west of 
Greenwich. It could carry 1,000 telephone 
circuits and 18 radio circuits and would 
serve French possessions and ex-colonies 
in South America and Africa with one 
antenna and eastward as far as Moscow 
and westward to the U.S. east coast with 
the other two antennas. Launch is ex- 
pected in 1971.” 

FRENCH INTERNATIONAL SPACE COOPERATION 


Beyond its strongly emphasized na- 
tional space program, France has also 
engaged in international space projects, 
both on a bilateral and multilateral 
basis. France has cooperated bilaterally 
with several countries in scientific and 
technical space research, in joint experi- 
ments, and in sharing facilities and ex- 
changing information. As previously 
mentioned, for example, the French 
concluded an agreement with NASA for 
launching the FR-1A satellite by a Scout 
rocket in 1965. France has also coop- 
erated with the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Argentina, India, Pakistan, Brazil, 
Canada, Iceland, Spain, and Japan.“ 

France also participates in interna- 
tional and regional space activities. She 
belongs to the United Nations Commit- 
tee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, 
the World Committee on Space Re- 
search—Cospar—and the international 
Telecommunications Union. France is 
also a signatory to the international 
agreement on the creation of an interna- 
tional telecommunications satellite con- 
sortium, signed by 45 nations in Wash- 
ington, D.C., between April and August 
1965. By these agreements the Commu- 
nications Satellite Corp.—Comsat—was 
made manager of the international Tele- 
communications Satellite Consortium— 
Intelsat. France is represented on the 
Comsat committee which meets once 


„ Ambassade de France, “The French Space 
Program, Past, Present and Future Projects,” 
op. cit., p. 9. 

* Warren C. Wetmore, “Europe Irons Out 
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a month in Washington, and contributes 
5.6 percent of the cost of the program.“ 
In addition to its bilateral and inter- 
national space activities, France cooper- 
ates with other European countries in 
the European Launcher Development 
Organization ELDO created in March 
1962, and the European Space Research 
Organization ESRO created in June 
1962.“ EL DO is made up of Belgium, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, France, 
Italy, the Netherlands, the United King- 
dom, and Australia, who are cooperating 
in constructing a three-stage launcher 
for heavy satellites—Europa I.” The ca- 
pability of launching heavy satellites 
would be extremely important for 
Europe, for it could then have its own 
telecommunications satellites. 

The United Kingdom is building the 
first stage, Blue Streak, of Europa I, 
Franee the second, and West Germany 
the third; Italy is responsible for the ex- 
perimental satellite, Belgium, for track- 
ing stations, the Netherlands for long- 
range telemetry, and Australia for the 
launch site in Woomera. The total budget 
for the project was estimated at $500 
million in 1961, with each country con- 
tributing according to its resources. 
France’s share comes to 24 percent, sec- 
ond to the United Kingdom's contribu- 
tion of 37 percent.” France’s second stage 
contribution of Europa I underwent its 
first successful static trial at the Vernon 
teststand in November 1965. Its flight 
test model of the second stage, named 
the Cora, is now being tested. France 
conducted two successful Cora launches 
from Hammaguir on November 27 and 
December 18, 1966. 

Two suborbital ELDO shots are sched- 
uled for 1967—F6/1 in June and F6/2 in 
October. Both will carry live French Cor- 
alie second stages and dummy German 
third stages. These two launches are ex- 
pected to round out phase 2 of ELDO’s 
initial program. Phase 3 will begin 
in 1968 with the full orbital firings of the 
Europa I with all stages live. Further or- 
bital firings will ensue in 1969, complet- 
ing the anticipated development pro- 
gram.” 

The convention creating ESRO was 
signed by 10 countries—Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Italy, the Neth- 
erlands, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom. ESRO is intended to 
stimulate research and provide services, 
not to rival the research establishments 
of the member countries. Its financial re- 
sources are provided by members on a 
scale gaged to national income, and 
France’s contribution is approximately 
19 percent. ESRO’s budget has been fixed 
at $300 million for the initial 8-year pro- 
gram. Among ESRO projects are the es- 
tablishment of infrastructure and equip- 
ment; for example, tracking stations; 
and building satellites, such as ESRO I, 


3 Ibid., pp. 13-14. 

See chart on West European Space Ex- 
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a polar ionospheric satellite, being con- 
structed by concerns in Great Britain 
and France. 

France’s contributions to ESRO and 
ELDO are drawn from the national budg- 
et. In 1966, for example, out of the na- 
tional space budget, some $28.3 million 
was earmarked for European space pro- 
grams. Of the $404.9 million provided for 
French space research in the French 
fifth plan—1966-—70—$91 million is ear- 
marked for French participation in the 
two European organizations. This thus 
represents one-fourth of the national 
space budget.” France’s contribution to 
the two agencies yields a sizable return 
to its own national space program in the 
form of technological development ex- 
perience and actual hardware. 

III. FRENCH MILITARY POLICY 


French military policy today is person- 
ally guided by the President of the Re- 
public and as such reflects De Gaulle’s 
distinctive style and lofty ambitions to 
place France in the ranks of the great 
powers. French military policy also re- 
flects the continuing search for security 
through less military and political de- 
pendence upon others. In addition there 
is strong French concern for the revitali- 
zation of French armed forces and their 
equipment with the most modern weap- 
ons, which means first and foremost nu- 
clear weapons. Behind present military 
policy is the “desire to heal the wounds 
of the recent and more distant past, to 
reconcile the army and the nation, and to 
restore unity and pride to the armed 
services. Viewed from this angle, an inde- 
pendent military stance and opposition 
to integration in the Atlantic alliance be- 
come conditions not only of political in- 
dependence but also of national renewal 
and of healthy and stable civil-military 
relations.” “ 

THP FRENCH NUCLEAR DETERRENT 

President de Gaulle did not await the 
end of the Algerian war to establish the 
guidelines of the military policy under 
the Fifth Republic. As early as 1958, he 
made clear his displeasure with the struc- 
ture of the Atlantic alliance and with 
patterns of consultation among the 
Western countries. During the following 
year, steps in the reorganization of the 
military establishment were taken, per- 
haps the most striking move of which 
was the acceleration of the French effort 
to produce nuclear weapons. 

President de Gaulle believes that the 
nuclear deterrent is absolutely essential 
to France’s independence and status as 
a great power. He has stressed that 
France can have no political independ- 
ence without military independence, 
and that such military independence 
must include nuclear weapons, He has 
repeatedly declared that American nu- 
clear power would not necessarily come 
to the rescue of Europe if, at the same 
time, the United States were threat- 
ened with destruction. As De Gaulle de- 
clared in April 1961: 


It is both the right and the duty of the 
continental European powers to have their 
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own national defense. It is intolerable for 
a great state to have its destiny subject to 
decisions and acts of another state, no mat- 
ter how friendly it may be.“ 


And Michel Debré, Prime Minister of 
France from 1959 to 1962, has writien 
that possession of nuclear weapons helps 
France “in not falling down to the level 
of those nations who would not be asked 
for their opinion regarding world prob- 
lems or even regarding European prob- 
lems.” “ 

In the French view, the acquisition of 
nuclear weapons reflects the possession 
of a scientific, technological, and indus- 
trial potential which a powerless and 
weak nation does not have. And, the nu- 
clear deterrent provides France with in- 
ternational prestige and independence, 
a possible trigger for the American nu- 
clear arsenal, increased influence over 
American strategic policy, and a concrete 
basis for the assertion of primacy among 
her European partners. 

Although the French nuclear program 
has been given great momentum under 
President de Gaulle it is actually a con- 
tinuance of policy of the Fourth Repub- 
lic.“ France had even pioneered in nu- 
clear research prior to World War II. 
During postwar reconstruction France 
concentrated on facilities for the indus- 
trial use of atomic energy. In 1951 M. 
Félix Gaillard became the Minister re- 
sponsible for atomic energy, and by 1952, 
he had succeeded in developing the activ- 
ities of the French Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and placing them on an indus- 
trial basis. 

The French Parliament voted the 
credits necessary for a 5-year nuclear 
plan in 1952. A year later M. René Pleven, 
at that time the French Minister of De- 
fense, asked the Government to study 
the possibility of manufacturing nuclear 
weapons. In presenting his budget to the 
National Assembly he became the major 
supporter of modernization of the 
French military machine. Some months 
later, Mr. Mendés-France, the new Prime 
Minister, turned his attention to atomic 
energy. 

On December 26, 1954, it was decided 
to prepare a government policy state- 
ment aimed at the production of the 
atomic bomb and a nuclear-powered 
submarine. Although the fall of the 
Government put an end to these proj- 
ects, the next Government made the de- 
cision to build the nuclear-powered sub- 
marine, and in 1955, M. Guy Mollet gave 
the order to build the bomb.“ 

In 1956 the French Government au- 
thorized the Minister of War to study 
the technical and financial means re- 
quired to equip France with thermonu- 
clear weapons. In July of that year the 
Mollet administration officially revealed 
that the French were involved in military 
atomic studies. Also in 1956, the Techni- 


u Cited in Duroselle, op, cit., p. 353. 

Michael Debré, Au Service de la Nation 
(Paris, Stock, 1963), p. 152. 
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Fourth Republic, see Lawrence Scheinman, 
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cal and Industrial Directorate of the 
Government received instructions to ex- 
amine the operation requirements for a 
supersonic bomber to be built around the 
French atomic bomb. And in that same 
year the French Government laid the 
foundations for considerable research 
and development programs devoted en- 
tirely to nuclear weapons. In approving 
the 1957 defense budget, the French 
Parliament endorsed almost all the Gov- 
ernment’s statements on the priority for 
nuclear development and called for es- 
tablishment of a system of defense based 
on France's possession of nuclear weap- 
ons. 

The accession of Charles de Gaulle to 
the leadership of France brought greater 
emphasis upon the twin military and po- 
litical roles of the atom and speeded up 
the work in progress. Since 1959, France 
has been advocating a new military and 
political doctrine. On November 3, 1959, 
in an address to the Centres des Hautes 
Etudes de Défense Nationale, De Gaulle 
outlined his nuclear plans: 

The defense of France must be French. .. . 
If a country like France is involved in a war, 
it must be her own war.. . France's defense 
would, of course, be coordinated with that of 
other countries. . But it is essential that 
we have our own means of defense, that 
Frence should defend herself, fending for 
herself and in her own way.. . . As a conse- 
quence, we must of course be able to provide 
ourselves in the course of the next few years 
with a force capable of being used on our 
behalf, which it has been decided to designate 
a force de frappe, capable of being deployed 
anywhere at any time. It goes without saying 
that this force will be founded on nuclear 
weapons which, whether we build them or 
buy them, must belong to us. And since 
France could be destroyed from any point 
in the world, our force must be so con- 
structed as to be able to strike anywhere on 
Earth.“ 1 


The De Gaulle government began to 
implement its military plans for France 
in 1960. The first loi- programme pro- 
gram law— presented in that year gave 
an indication of the new directions to 
be followed and the new priorities ac- 
corded the branches of the armed forces 
and types of military equipment. It pro- 
vided $3.7 billion—nearly 40 percent— 
of the program for the next 4 years, 
1960 to 1964, for special studies for pro- 
ducing nuclear weapons and for the first 
developmental stages of thermonuclear 
weapons; a missile program for develop- 
ing and testing nuclear-weapon launch- 
ing vehicles and for France’s share in 
European manufacture under American 
license of Hawk surface-to-air missiles; 
and conventional weapons to develop 
such equipment as the AMX armored 
vehicles for the army, Mirage III and 
IV supersonic aircraft for the air force, 
and guided missile frigates and various 
aircraft for the navy.” 

It thus made it possible for France to 
start building a strategic nuclear force 
and to equip convention forces with new 
materiel. The second program law—1965 
to 1970—provided for continuation of 


“ Ibid., p. 708. 

4 Ibid., p. 798. 
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development of the strategic nuclear 
force—completion of the strategic nu- 
clear air force, whose weapon is the nu- 
clear bomb and whose vehicle is the 
Mirage IV jet bomber; development of 
strategic surface-to-surface ballistic 
missiles; and preparations for the de- 
livery in 1970 of the first nuclear sub- 
marine, armed with strategic sea-to- 
surface ballistic missiles with thermo- 
nuclear warheads, plus the beginning of 
work on two other nuclear submarines.” 

France thus envisions three stages in 
the development of its strategic nuclear 
force. The first stage, and the only one 
now operational—since 1964—consists of 
Mirage jet planes carrying 60- to 80- 
kiloton bombs.” France is now believed to 
have 50 to 60 of a planned force of 62 
Mirage jets, which are equipped for 
aerial fueling from American-purchased 
KC-135 tankers. The jet force is sched- 
uled to be phased out in 1968, to be 
superseded in late 1968 or 1969 by a 
transitional, or second stage of strategic 
surface-to-surface ballistic missiles set 
up in scattered hardened sites. These are 
to be solid-fuel, 2,000-mile-range mis- 
siles, which will carry nuclear warheads 
of from 100 to 200 kilotons. 

The third stage of the strategic nu- 
clear force is a force of nuclear missile- 
launching submarines, expected to be- 
come operational between 1970 and 1973. 
France took a great step toward realiza- 
tion of this goal on March 29, 1967, 
when the first French nuclear-powered 
submarine was launched. The submarine 
was entirely French-designed and 
French-built and, unlike the British 
Dreadnought, did not benefit in any way 
from American assistance. Named the 
Redoutable, the nuclear submarine will 
undertake its first sea trials in late 1968 
and is expected to become operational 
in 1969 or 1970. It is 422 feet long, with 
a maximum width of 35 feet. At a maxi- 
mum speed of 20 knots, it will have a 
cruising range without refueling of 
about 200,000 miles, and will carry a 
crew of 135 men.” 

When operational, the Redoutable 
will carry 16 sea-to-air ballistic missiles. 
Its first missiles will have fission war- 
heads of 500 kiloton strength only, for 
the projected more powerful thermo- 


“Ambassade de France, France and Its 
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nuclear or fusion warheads are not ex- 
pected to be ready at that time. The 
French hope to test their first thermonu- 
clear or fusion device in 1968 at the 
South Pacific test range from which they 
ultimately hope to produce warheads in 
a 1 megaton range, or equivalent to 
about 1 million tons of TNT.“ 

The second in the series of nuclear 
submarines, the Terrible, is already be- 
ing placed on the stocks“ and is ex- 
pected to enter service in 1972." A third 
submarine is scheduled to follow in 1974 
or 1977. Although original plans appar- 
ently only called for three nuclear sub- 
marines, the French Defense Minister, 
Pierre Messmer, recently stated that 
others could follow the third submarine 
at 2-year intervals.™ 

A recent report on France’s plans for 
its strategic nuclear force indicated an 
expansion of original goals. It was re- 
ported in the press in April 1967 that the 
French Government now hopes to build 
75 land-based strategic missiles, rather 
than the previously forecast 40 to 50 mis- 
siles. It also reportedly wishes to expand 
the number of submarines to five rather 
than three. The French are also develop- 
ing their first very small battlefield 
atomic weapons. Reportedly, the first 
small tactical nuclear weapon will be the 
so-called Pluton rocket with a range of 
approximately 70 miles and a warhead 
of less than 20 kilotons; that is, about 
the force of the American bomb dropped 
on Hiroshima, Japan. The French hope 
to have this weapon, and a similar one 
in a bomb casing for aerial delivery, 
ready by 1972. Plans now are reported to 
call for eight Pluton rocket launchers 
for each army division.” 

Although it presently represents only 
1 percent of the West’s total nuclear 
forces, the French nuclear force is sig- 
nificant. French scientists and techni- 
cians have proved that they can over- 
come the technical and material diffi- 
culties involved in building a striking 
force. They have overcome many initial 
problems, and their ambitious plans for 
the future show new confidence that re- 
maining problems can and will be over- 
come. Perhaps, more important, the 
French achievements in their nuclear 
program have been won almost entirely 
on their own, without significant outside 
aid. 

CONVENTIONAL FORCES OF THE FRENCH 


French military policy also aims at 
development of a strong, modern, and 
well-equipped conventional force. Al- 
though the reduction in numbers of the 
French forces since the end of the Alge- 
rian war is striking—from over 1 million 
men in 1962 to approximately 522,500 in 
1966 “—the French have striven to pro- 
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duce a more streamlined and better 
equipped conventional force. 

In 1966, the total strength of the 
French Army was 338,000. Five divisions 
were stationed in Europe, including one 
mechanized and one armored division 
in Germany; one brigade in West Berlin; 
and one mechanized, one armored, and 
one air-transportable division in France. 
The mechanized and armored divisions 
have been equipped with M-47 and 
AMX-13 tanks. Divisions in Germany 
have Honest John and Hawk launchers. 
The air-transportable division combines 
parachute troops with an amphibious 
group and supporting arms, and com- 
poses the permanent element of a strate- 
gic reserve.” 

Combat troops stationed overseas num- 
ber approximately 15,000, including three 
regiments in Algeria, three regiments in 
other African states, three battalions in 
French Somaliland, and two battalions 
in the Pacific territories. In addition 
3,000 French officers and NCO's serve 
either on secondment or on contract with 
the armed forces of independent African 
countries. Remaining troops are sta- 
tioned in France for local defense, Their 
peacetime strength is six brigades. 
Mobilization would add one Alpine and 
seven territorial brigades, 100 infantry 
regiments, and supporting units. 

Total strength of the navy is 84,000. 
It includes three aircraft carriers, one 
helicopter carrier, two antiaircraft cruis- 
ers, 19 destroyers—five of which have 
guided missiles—31 frigates and other 
escort ships, 21 submarines of which 17 
are oceangoing, 15 patrol vessels, 50 
fleet and coastal minesweepers, nine 
landing ships, 10 landing craft, 142 other 
ships, and a Marine commando of 800 
men. The naval air force consists of 
12,000 men and about 275 aircraft. 

The total strength of the air force is 
approximately 113,000 with about 850 
aircraft. This includes the Strategic Air 
Command, equipped with Mirage IV’s and 
KC-135F tankers; the Air Defense Com- 
mand with 140 aircraft; the First Tactical 
Air Force with 23,000 men and 250 air- 
craft; the Second Tactical Air Force 
with 150 aircraft; and the Transport 
Command, also with 150 aircraft. 

In addition to regular French forces, 
up to 400,000 reservists may be called 
upon in time of emergency, plus the 
Gendarmerie and the CRS—Compagnies 
5 de Sécurité—who total 

5,000. 


ENLISTING PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
IN THE WAR AGAINST URBAN 
POVERTY 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to introduce today two bills de- 
signed to encourage private enterprise, 
principally through a system of tax in- 
centives, to invest in urban poverty 
areas—to create industry, jobs, and 
housing. These bills, originally intro- 
duced by Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
of New York, have received bipartisan 
support in the Senate and I am hopeful 
they will receive a similar reception in 
this body. 

Our Nation is in the midst of unprece- 
dented prosperity. We have the highest 
standard of living known to man, a 
strong and growing economy, high wages, 
and record employment. Since 1935 our 
gross national product has risen 843 per- 
cent. Per capita disposable income is up 
125 percent. Unemployment has been re- 
duced by seven times. Corporate profits 
reached a record level of $48.2 billion last 
year, an increase of 1,612 percent since 
1935. 

Americans are better educated and 
better employed. Just 27 years ago. the 
median education level in this country 
was between the eighth and ninth grades. 
Today it is close to a full high school 
education. In 1930, only 14.2 percent of 
our work force was employed in profes- 
sional and managerial capacities and 
19.8 percent were unskilled laborers. By 
1965, our unskilled labor force was down 
to 11.3 percent and nearly 40 percent of 
the work force was represented by pro- 
fessional and managerial people. 

For more than 30 years we have made 
great strides in educating our young 
people, curing the ill, providing greater 
security for the aged, creating more jobs, 
and improving job skills. Yet, the prob- 
lems of poverty, especially in our urban 
areas, continue to mar that record. The 
costs of urban poverty are horrendous, 
not only in the ever-mounting bills we 
pay for social welfare programs, but in 
the broken lives, in the hopelessness and 
frustration of the men, women and chil- 
dren who have been unable to break out 
of poverty’s vicious cycle. 

Slum conditions and the services they 
demand eat up a far disproportionate 
amount of our taxes. In the city of Yon- 
kers, N.Y., the fourth largest city in New 
York State and the largest in Westches- 
ter County, the most depressed areas of 
the city, measured by concentration of 
substandard housing and accounting for 
30 percent of the city’s population, also 
account for: 35 percent of the major 
crimes, 51 percent of the major fires, 53 
percent of the juvenile delinquency cases, 
59 percent of the tuberculosis cases, 77 
percent of the city’s venereal disease, 81 
percent of the people on welfare, and 
5 percent of the eity's illegitimate 


I am sure these figures will hold true 
for other urban areas. 

Sixteen million poor people live in our 
metropolitan areas. Another 26 million 
are living on incomes above what has 
been defined as the minimum poverty 
level, but below an adequate level to live 
decently, especially at this time of rising 
prices and increasing tax burdens. The 
problems these people represent are mas- 
sive and complex. It is obvious that the 
traditional tools are inadequate to meet 
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this challenge, and while the bills I am 
introducing today are by no means a 
final answer, they represent an approach 
which I believe will prove both feasible 
and effective. 

Summaries of the provisions of the 
urban housing investment legislation and 
the industrial development legislation 
follow: 


PROVISIONS OF URBAN HOUSING INVESTMENT 
BILL 


1. Before applying to HUD for certification 
under this program, a prospective builder 
must obtain approval for his housing project 
from the municipality. (The municipality is 
thus in the position to seek out and en- 
courage businessmen and other builders to 
construct these projects.) A partnership be- 
tween private enterprise, local government, 
and the Federal government is thus achieved. 

2. In order to qualify for benefits under 
this program, a builder with approval from 
@ municipality must still seek certification 
from HUD. (This program will be admin- 
istered through a new Low-Income Housing 
Division within HUD, which can devote all 
its attention to producing low cost housing.) 

3. The builder-owner of the project must 
agree to (a) build or rehabilitate at least 100 
dwelling units; (b) construct at least as 
many units as he destroys; (c) provide an 
initial equity investment of at least 20% 
of the project's cost; (d) agree to accept only 
a 3% direct return on his initial equity in- 
vestment. 

4. Mortgage money for a certified project 
will be made available in the same way it is 
made available under section 221(d) (3) of 
the National Housing Act. Once the project 
is certified by HUD, a 50 year mortgage bear- 
ing an interest rate of 2% can be obtained 
from a private bank, Since it will be FHA in- 
sured, the mortgage can then be purchased 
by the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion. The mortgage on each project will run 
to 80% of cost depending upon the amount 
of equity supplied by the owner. The money 
for purchasing such mortgages will consti- 
tute a fund of $3 billion. The Secretary of 
the Treasury will be instructed to borrow 
this money over the next 6 years. Because 
Treasury will have to borrow it at about 4% 
and then lend it at 2%, it will have to sub- 
sidize the difference. The subsidy cost will be 
approximately $35 million a year for 50 years, 
quite low for the number of potential units. 

5. The bill provides that local real estate 
taxes on these projects must be reduced 
from the normal 20 to 25% of total rents to 
5%. A tax abatement fund is established 
with an initial appropriation of $30 million. 
The Federal government automatically re- 
imburses the municipality for 50% of the re- 
quired tax abatement. On the remaining 
50%, it matches the state contribution dol- 
lar for dollar. 

6. Any family which is dislocated will be 
given a priority in obtaining the new housing 
units created under this bill. 

7. The bill provides project insurance so 
that an owner will not experience any cash 
losses on the housing he has provided. An 
initial Federal fund of $10 million is estab- 
lished; small premiums are then paid by the 
owners for the insurance they receive. 

8. The bill establishes a Home Management 
Assistance Fund within HUD. Five million 
dollars is provided as an initial appropriation 
for this fund. At the time that the owner's 
project is certified, he will be required to con- 
sult with a representative from the fund. 
Arrangements will be made between the 
owner, the fund and the municipality to train 
the residents of the project to participate in 
managing and handling the day-to-day 
operations of the project. 

9. No person or family shall be permitted 
to move into the project if the yearly sum 
for rent constitutes less than 18% of his or 
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its gross income (unless the Secretary of 
HUD waives the requirement for the project 
because of problems of maintaining full oc- 
cupancy). If the tenant's income rises once 
he enters the project, he faces no increased 
payment until the rent constitutes less than 
15% of gross income. Once it is less than 
15%, the tenant shall be required to pay 18% 
of his income for his housing unit. The ad- 
ditional payment shall go into the tax abate- 
ment fund and serve to help lower Federal 
appropriations, 

10. In return for building these projects 
the owner receives the following tax benefits: 

A. a tax credit, which increases propor- 
tionately to the amount invested, equal to 
a specified percentage of the cost of the 
project, which builds upon existing invest- 
ment credit provisions in Sections 46 through 
48 of the Internal Revenue Code; 

B. a shorter useful life for depreciation 
purposes, which builds upon the 5-year pe- 
riod for the amortization of emergency de- 
fense facilities and grain storage facilities; 

C. the right to treat demolition and site 
improvement costs (often amounting to 10 
to 15% of the entire cost of the project) as 
part of the cost for the building and there- 
fore as part of the depreciable base; 

D. a reduction, or in certain cases a post- 
ponement, of a capital gains tax upon a sale 
of the project after a minimum period of 
time. 

11, It is estimated that a $15,000 unit will 
rent for about $99 a month, a $12,500 unit 
will rent for $86; and a $10,000 unit will rent 
for $73. With the cooperation of municipal- 
ities in lowering of land costs and the ex- 
pertise of large private corporations, it is 
expected that housing costs could be reduced 
and rentals established below even these low 
levels. 

12. Computations have also been made on 
the profits that owners will receive for build- 
ing and continuing to own these projects. As 
the owner’s equity investment goes up, his 
after-taxes profits will also go up. Profits for 
a large corporation will run over 10%. These 
benefits should induce large corporations to 
begin the job of rebuilding urban ghettoes. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BILL 


1. The bill calls for tax incentives to pro- 
mote the industrial development of urban 
ghetto areas. The objective sought is the 
creation of new jobs to be filled by residents 
of these poverty areas. 

2. The program is limited to poverty areas. 
These are defined as: 

a. 193 urban areas already located on OEO 
maps for Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas of 250,000 people or more. 

b. Comparable poverty areas to be located 
on maps for other areas classified as urban 
by Census Bureau (2500 persons or more). 

c. Indian reservations specified by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

3. The bill utilizes a system of tax credits, 
increased deductions for wages paid, and 
rapid depreciation, which business leaders 
indicate will produce significant re- 
sults in procuring badly needed industrial 
investments. 

Before the program can begin in any city, 
the city must inform the Secretary of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment that it wishes to participate and will 
cooperate in locating companies to go into 
the poverty areas. (The city then controls 
the speed of the program and works at at- 
tracting the companies. This has been done 
in Puerto Rico under its Industrial Incentive 
Act.) 

4. Any participating company must obtain 
a certificate from the local agency designated 
in the municipality to deal with this pro- 
gram. Then application is made to HUD 
which will certify that: 

a. The business is locating in one of the 
above areas at a site approved by the munici- 
pality, and will establish a reasonable ratio 
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between capital investment and jobs created. 

b. If it is engaged in industrial production 
(manufacturing, producing, processing, as- 
sembling), a staff of at least 50 full-time 
workers will be employed at the ghetto plant. 
At least 66% of the original working force 
will be residents of the ghetto at the time 
they were hired and will have lived there for 
at least 6 months prior to the time of hiring 
or be certified as unemployed, low-income 
people by the municipality. The required 
staff is reduced to 25 employees for munici- 
palities under 50,000 persons and for Indian 
reservations. 

c. To continue to qualify for benefits, the 
employer must maintain the same minimum 
working force unless economic circumstances 
beyond his control prevent him from doing 
so, Even if he is forced to reduce his staff, 
he must maintain the same percentage of 
low-income persons. 

d. People who qualify and are hired do not 
have to continue to live in the urban poverty 
area. 

e. The only other qualifying businesses 
would be those engaged in wholesale opera- 
tions or the construction of buildings in an 
urban poverty area, (Same employee 
criteria.) 

5. In return for agreeing to these condi- 
tions, the business gets the following tax 
benefits: 

a. An increase in the normal 7% invest- 
ment credit on machinery to 10%. 

b. An extension of the 7% investment 
credit on machinery to the cost of the build- 
ing in which the business is located. (If the 
business is a lessee, it would have the credit 
otherwise available to the lessor as to its 
premises. There is precedent for this in the 
original Investment Credit Act.) 

c. A rapid depreciation—two-thirds of 
normal life—for the total cost of the build- 
ing or portion of the building which it 
occupies, 

d. A useful life or a class life for machinery 
and equipment of two-thirds the normal life 
under existing Treasury guidelines (Rev. 
Proc. 62-21). 

e. For a period of 10 years, a deduction 
of 125% of the salaries it pays to the low- 
income employees it has hired. 

f. All credits and deductions could be car- 
ried forward or backward or, if the business 
is a corporate subsidiary, utilized against 
other outside income of the parent corpora- 
tion. Likewise a purchaser of the business 
could use the carryovers otherwise available 
to the seller if the purchaser continues the 
business. (The carryback or carryover provi- 
sions would be increased over the ones appli- 
cable to the present Investment Credit Act 
because of potential increased difficulties 
faced by the company locating in an urban 
poverty area.) 

These benefits run for 10 years from the 
time the business goes into operation. 

6. Run-away corporations do not qualify 
under the program. The bill uses an exclu- 
sion provision similar to the one included 
in the Area Redevelopment Act of 1961. (The 
jobs created will be new ones.) 

7. Resettlement provisions are included in 
the legislation for those who lose their resi- 
dences or businesses because federally in- 
spired industry takes over their homes or 
shops. 

a. Allowances for relocation of families 
and individuals are more generous than un- 
der urban renewal, 

b. Help on rent (up to $1000) for 24 
months for elderly, handicapped, and low- 
income families where 20% of their income 
will not obtain decent facilities and no pub- 
lic housing or State or local low-income 
housing is available. 

c. Moving expense payments for business; 
added payment of $2500 if business is small 
and earning less than $10,000 a year. 

8. The bill provides a recapture provision 
in case a corporation willfully violates the 
established hiring requirements, or simply 
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takes its benefits and ceases operations with- 
out economic justification. The recapture 
provisions are severe enough to serve as an 
effective deterrent. 

9, The bill also provides for job training as- 
sistance to those industries moving into 
ghetto areas. The route taken is to bring the 
program under MDTA and add $20 million 
for the first year with an open authorization. 
(The actual training under our plan should 
be handled in the following way. When the 
industry agrees to come in and has taken the 
necessary steps to qualify, it could enter into 
an agreement with the Department of Labor. 
The industry would stipulate the date by 
which it wants the manpower trained (prob- 
ably the time it plans to start operations) 
and the number and type of workers it wants. 
If the industry wants to train the people 
itself, then the Department of Labor will 
contract with it. If the business does not 
want to do the training, then the Depart- 
ment of Labor should be given the power to 
contract either with a private manpower 
training firm or with the usual local public 
training organization.) 

10. The only direct appropriation is $20 
million for manpower training in the first 
year and additional amounts needed for such 
training in future years. 

Anticipated revenue losses to the Treasury 
through tax change will be slight over a 
period of a few years. An extra deduction for 
wages paid costs nothing because it is more 
than made up by the decrease in welfare 
payments for workers and the taxes paid on 
new salaries. Rapid depreciation on machin- 
ery and buildings cost very little. All it nor- 
mally does is provide the investor with a 
more rapid return, and not a larger return. 
New credits under this bill will equal 10% 
on expenses for buildings and machinery in 
an urban poverty area facility. If we get in- 
dustry to invest a billion dollars over the 
next few years—which would create many 
new jobs—we get a total cost of $100 million. 
But an investment credit may in fact cost 
very little. Former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Douglas Dillon testified in 1963 that the 
Investment Tax Credit had returned within 
the first year at least one-half of the revenue 
costs through increased tax payments (and 
that was before the full impact of the Act 
on the economy was felt). In short, credits, 
depreciation, and deductions will be compen- 
sated for by reduced welfare payments, new 
taxes on wages paid, and increased indus- 
trial productivity. 


A ROLE FOR PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
IN THE WAR ON POVERTY 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. KELLY] 
may extend her remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr, Speaker, I am today 
privileged to cosponsor two bills which 
I feel contain revolutionary ideas and 
methods toward the success of our Na- 
tion’s war on poverty. These bills en- 
courage the active participation of the 
American private enterprise system to 
invest in the urban poverty areas by cre- 
ating new industry, jobs, and housing. 

The first of these bill, H.R. 11500, to 
be cited as the Urban Employment Op- 
portunities Development Act of 1967, was 
originally introduced in the Senate on 
July 12, 1967, by the junior Senator from 
my State of New York [Mr. KENNEDY]. 
It would, if enacted, provide incentives 
for the creation by private industry of 
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additional employment opportunities for 
residents of urban poverty areas.“ I be- 
lieve this legislation would be a tre- 
mendous step toward the eventual suc- 
oe of the war on poverty in this coun- 
ry. 

I am very pleased to add my support 
to this particular legislation, which is 
aimed at creating a new partnership 
against poverty. The bill would bring the 
resources and talent of our American 
private enterprise to bear on what I con- 
sider one of our most serious domestic 
challenges. The exact purpose is to stim- 
ulate investment—the creation of new 
jobs and income—in poverty areas. AS 
the junior Senator from New York ex- 
plained when he introduced this legisla- 
tion in the Senate, the “bill seeks to 
remedy the greatest failure in our exist- 
ing poverty efforts: the failure to involve 
and rely on the private enterprise sys- 
tem which is the basic strength of the 
Nation.” The program will be carried 
out, not by Government agencies, but by 
private enterprise. According to the plan, 
the Federal Government would provide 
only a system of tax incentives designed 
to enable private enterprise to make its 
investments and carry out its operations 
in the urban poverty areas. 

I intend to have more to say on this 
bill at some future date. However, I would 
like to state that it is my conviction that 
this bill will help to reduce welfare and 
dependency—and their costs—by provid- 
ing real job opportunities for welfare re- 
cipients. I believe it is the welfare system 
itself, combined with the lack of decent 
job opportunities, which produces the 
welfare families who are asserted to be 
permanent dependents of the Govern- 
ment. This bill will not solve all the 
problems of poverty, but it is a step in 
the right direction and in the American 
tradition. 

The second bill which I am happy to 
cosponsor today, Mr. Speaker, is H.R. 
11499, “to engage the resources, talents, 
and energies of American private enter- 
prise in the physical reconstruction and 
rehabilitation of housing in urban pov- 
erty areas.” 

This bill was introduced on July 13, 
1967, in the Senate by the junior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. KENNEDY] and 
is aimed at creating a mechanism by 
which private enterprise can and will 
build and rehabilitate large numbers of 
low-cost housing units in urban poverty 
areas. This bill, as well as H.R. 11500, is 
part of the expanding effort to encourage 
private enterprise to play a role in the 
area of greatest need: the rehabilitation 
of the slums, which are a blot to our cit- 
ies, and degrading, to say the least, to 
those who reside in them. 

The bill, though complex in detail, is 
simple in purpose and method, and is de- 
signed to produce the needed new hous- 
ing at the lowest possible cost to the Gov- 
ernment. At the same time, it is designed 
to encourage a partnership of private en- 
terprise and Government, in the produc- 
tion of low-cost housing. 

Briefly, H.R. 11499 would push toward 
this goal by two means. First, it attempts 
to lower costs by providing an extended 
interest rate subsidy similar to that ex- 
isting in some current housing programs 
and by payments to municipalities in lieu 
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of real estate taxes on this housing. Sec- 
ond, it aims to attract large-scale pri- 
vate enterprise investment through a 
system of tax incentives, designed to 
make such investment possible at com- 
petitive rates of return. 

Mr. Speaker, I have sponsored and 
supported legislation in the past to help 
alleviate poverty. There are many laws 
on the statute books aimed at this ob- 
jective. I trust that the Congress will 
enact this legislation which I have spon- 
sored today. However, the success of 
these programs can only be achieved 
with full cooperation between Govern- 
ment, private enterprise, public officials, 
and the persons involved. 


WHO DAMNS THE ELECTRIC POWER 
RELIABILITY ACT? 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Moss] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, after a long 
period of planning, the Federal Power 
Commission has submitted to the Con- 
gress its proposals for legislation to safe- 
guard the Nation’s electric power systems 
against cascading blackouts. Several 
Members of this House, including the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
have sponsored the measure (H.R. 
10727), which has the support of the 
administration and has been widely 
praised in the press as a constructive 
and sensible proposal. Predictably, the 
power industry’s trade magazine has re- 
fused to see any merit in the bill. Elec- 
trical World magazine, in its June 19 
issue, printed an editorial combining un- 
intelligent opposition to the Electric 
Power Reliability Act with statements 
regarding the June 5 power failure on 
the Pennsylvania-New Jersey-Maryland 
interconnection which can only be de- 
scribed as totally misleading. 

After characterizing the precipitating 
cause of the blackout as a “temporarily 
expedient circuit arrangement,” the edi- 
torial remarks: 

This situation, however understandable, is 
not apt to build confidence in Congress or 
elsewhere in the skill or good judgment be- 
hind today’s power system operations. 


That is one of the few statements in 
the editorial with which I can agree. It 
is followed by a series of “observations,” 
which “need to be made.” In my opinion, 
8 also need to be substantially qual- 

First. The writer declares that 

Ties to adjoining regional interconnection 


groups, such as CANUSE and ISG, success- 
fully supplied emergency power flows. 


If this were true, there would have 
been no blackout. The ties to CANUSE, 
running from Pennsylvania to New York, 
were not able to carry all the load placed 
on them as a result of the breakdown 
in Pennsylvania. They supplied some 
emergency power, but not enough. To say 
that they “successfully” supplied emer- 
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gency flows, in view of the blackout that 
ensued, is nonsense. 

The editorial’s next point is that “un- 
avoidable delays” in the completion of 
the 500-kilovolt Keystone transmission 
project meant that internal ties in the 
P-J-M interconnection were not strong 
enough. This may be true enough, but 
however unavoidable these delays may 
have been they do not excuse the failure 
of the systems concerned to strengthen 
the ties to New York—which had failed 
once before, in the great Northeast black- 
out of November 1965. 

Third. It is proudly announced that 
“relay and protective systems operated 
according to plan.” Great battles have 
been fought “according to plan“ and 
lost because the plan was inadequate or 
mistaken. However smoothly the relays 
may have functioned on June 5, they 
could do no more than they were pro- 
gramed to do. What the public needs to 
know is not whether the plan was car- 
ried out, but whether it was properly 
conceived in the first place. Electrical 
World—perhaps wisely—is silent on that 
point. 

Fourth. The editorial rejoices that 
damage to equipment was “relatively 
light” and promptly repairable, and 
that restoration of service was “orderly 
and prompt under the circumstances.” 
That is a very poor sort of triumph. 
Restoration of service in parts of New 
Jersey took all afternoon, up to 13 hours 
in all. It may have been “prompt under 
the circumstances,” but if it was, I be- 
lieve we ought to bend every effort to 
eliminate the circumstances. Certainly 
the consuming public will eventually 
cease to be impressed by brilliant re- 
coveries after multimillion-dollar black- 
outs. 

I should not, perhaps, fault the editors 
of Electrical World if their only object 
were to put the best face possible on a 
failure of their industry’s performance— 
though even that activity ought to stop 
short of outright misleading statements. 
But the entire thrust of the editorial is 
to condemn, without analysis or discus- 
sion, the Federal Power Commission’s 
legislative proposal. There is the cus- 
tomary lament about “centralization of 
authority over planning and operation” 
and “intervention of an outside agency.” 
But there is not a scrap of reasoned argu- 
ment tending to show that the Electric 
Power Reliability Act would not work a 
vast improvement in the planning and 
operation of electric systems. The edi- 
tors tell us that the bill “can impede the 
industry’s own efforts to increase reliabil- 
ity through careful coordination of re- 
gional power systems,” but they do not 
tell us why or how. 

There may be weaknesses in the FPC’s 
proposal, as there are in most new bills. 
The Congress should study it carefully, 
and make whatever improvements are 
necessary. I expect some amendments are 
in order. I deplore, however, sterile, auto- 
matic opposition of the type represented 
by this editorial. It leaves us no wiser 
than before, except for the impression 
that the authors have, in reality, no case 
at all. I cannot believe that this editorial 
represents the level at which all electric 
utility managers will approach the FPC 
bill. Many of them have indicated by the 
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way in which they manage their systems, 
that they are willing to face problems 
with forethought and imagination. These 
progressive managements, in large part, 
have really applied the “valuable les- 
sons” of past failures, rather than in- 
dulging in pious talk about “learning 
from mistakes.” I hope that they, and 
not the last-ditchers of Electrical World, 
will set the tone for the utility industry’s 
participation in our consideration of the 
Electric Power Reliability Act. Certainly 
one need not be a supporter of the bill 
to be able to discuss it in a rational way. 
The editors of the Wall Street Journal, 
for instance, are generally opposed to 
government regulation of business, yet 
their comments on this issue demon- 
strate a realization that it is sometimes 
necessary. 

I place the editorial referred to at this 
point in the Recorp together with the 
facts concerning the PJM power failure 
as set forth in the Federal Power Com- 
mission Releases Nos. 14979 and 14982 
and the rather different editorial by the 
Wall Street Journal: 


[From the Electrical World, June 19, 1967] 
THE AFTERMATH OF THE BLACKOUT 


The blackout of June 5 carries the gravest 
implications for the utility industry. 

It came at a time when the Federal Power 
Commission was shaping legislative proposals 
intended to confer upon itself vastly in- 
creased authority over power system plan- 
ning, coordination, and operation. As we see 
it, such centralization of authority over 
planning and operation of local and regional 
power systems and interconnections is no 
guarantee against further interruptions. In 
fact it can impede the industry’s own efforts 
to increase reliability through careful coor- 
dination of regional power systems. 

The origin of the June 5 blackout was ap- 
parently the outcome of temporarily expedi- 
ent circuit arrangement to bolster reserve 
generation on the PJM Interconnection 
against hot-weather loads. This situation, 
however understandable, is not apt to build 
confidence in Congress or elsewhere in the 
skill or good judgment behind today’s power 
system operations. We do not propose here 
to excuse or defend what took place. But 
we do seriously question whether FPC sur- 
veillance could have prevented what hap- 
pened. 

Be that as it may, several observations 
need to be made in the wake of the June 5 
blackout regarding the behavior of the PJM 
Interconnection under traumatic system con- 
ditions: 

Ties to adjoining regional interconnection 
groups, such as CANUSE and ISG, success- 
fully supplied emergency power flows; 

Due to unavoidable delays in completion 
of 500-kv Keystone lines, however, internal 
PJM ties were not strong enough to main- 
tain stable conditions during transient re- 
distribution of power following initial trip- 
out; 

Nevertheless, relay and protective systems 
operated according to plan; 

Damage to power system facilities was rela- 
tively light and amenable to prompt repair; 

Restoration of system facilities and re- 
sumption of service was orderly and prompt 
under the circumstances. 

From this most recent blackout, as from 
the Northeast Power System Interruption of 
1965, power system people can wring valuable 
lessons. These should be applied promptly 
and effectively for the perfection of inter- 
connected system operation. For, as we see it, 
blackouts notwithstanding, properly coordi- 
nated regional interconnections offer the 
closest practicable approach to reliability 
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that present power system technology has to 
off 


er. 
So far as the intervention of an outside 
agency, such as the FPC is concerned, there 
is grave question in our mind whether such 
activity would expedite the application of 
lessons arising from these blackouts. 


[Federal Power Commission Press Release 
No. 14979] 
FPC CHAIRMAN WHITE CALLS MEETING FOR 
‘THURSDAY ON FourR-STATE POWER FAILURE 


Federal Power Commission Chairman Lee 
C. White announced this morning that the 
FPC is calling a meeting Thursday in Wash- 
ington, D.C., of representatives of the util- 
ities involved in Monday's four-state eastern 
area power failure, with representatives of 
the four-state Governors and State Commis- 
sions, and Federal officials invited to attend. 

Chairman White also announced the 
establishment of an Ad Hoc panel of indus- 
try and Government experts to study in 
depth the problem of bulk power supply 
reliability in the four-state-area affected by 
Monday’s blackout. 

Meanwhile, Chairman White said the FPC 
is pressing its investigation of the failure 
which cascaded across the 15,000 square-mile 
eastern area yesterday morning with the 10 
million kilowatt loss affecting about 13 mil- 
lion people in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland and Delaware. 

The failure lasted up to 10 hours in some 
areas. Power had been completely restored 
by about 7:55 p.m. last night. 

Chairman White said that while it is im- 
portant to determine the initiating cause of 
the failure, that the blackout clearly indi- 
cates the need for strong interconnection 
and better coordination to prevent further 
cascading-type failures. One of the principal 
tasks of the new panel will be to make rec- 
ommendations to minimize the possibility of 
a recurrence. 

Chairman White conferred with the White 
House and with Congressional leaders yester- 
day. He was scheduled to make an oral 
report this morning to the Senate Commerce 
Committee at the request of Chairman War- 
ren G. Magnuson. The Senate Commerce 
Committee is holding hearings on legislation 
affecting the Federal Power Act. 

FPC staff members were dispatched to 
Philadelphia yesterday shortly after the fail- 
ure occurred. The FPC experts are examining 
the sequence of events with officials of the 
Pennsylvania-New Jersey-Maryland (PJM) 
Interconnection, and are studying records of 
the timing and loss of generating plants and 
opening of transmission lines. The FPC in- 
vestigation is under the direction of F. Stew- 
art Brown, Chief of the Commission’s Bureau 
of Power. Staff members on the scene are 
Paul H. Shore, the FPC’s New York Regional 
Engineer, and Cleve R. Jacobsen, an engineer 
from the Washington Office. 

The four eastern states involved in the 
Outage are saved by the PJM interconnec- 
tion. The power failure started at 10:18 a.m., 
Monday. Service was lost in the entire state 
of New Jersey, in eastern and southeastern 
Pennsylvania and in a part of the Delaware- 
Maryland peninsula. 

The principal cities in which power was 
completely interrupted included Newark, Jer- 
sey City, Elizabeth, Patterson and Camden, 
all in New Jersey; Philadelphia, Reading, 
Chester, Upper Darby, Bethlehem, Allen- 
town, all in Pennsylvania; and Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

The power failure resulted in widespread 
separation of transmission lines around the 
perimeter of the affected area and the early 
loss of such major generating sources as the 
Brunner Island (700,000 kilowatts) steam 
plant of Pennsylvania Power & Light Com- 
pany; and the Yards Creek (440,000 kilo- 
watts) and Muddy Run pumped storage 
projects (480,000 kilowatts) of Public Service 
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Electric and Gas Company and Philadelphia 
Electric Company, respectively. 

As the result of separation of systems and 
imbalance of generation and load, other sys- 
tems went down under deteriorating system 
conditions. 

Transmission ties from the affected four- 
state area to surrounding systems, including 
systems in New York, Maryland and western 
Pennsylvania, opened and power service in 
the surrounding systems continued unaf- 
fected. 

The power systems which lost total power 
supply included: Public Service Electric & 
Gas Company, Jersey Central Power & Light 
Company, New Jersey Power & Light Com- 
pany, Metropolitan Edison Company, and 
Philadelphia Electric Company. Other sys- 
tems substantially affected included Dela- 
ware Power & Light Company, which lost 
about 80 percent of its load, and Pennsylva- 
nia Power & Light Company, which suffered 
an internal separation of its network, caus- 
ing the eastern portion to lose power. 

Service to the center of Philadelphia was 
restored by 11:10 a.m. yesterday and all of 
Philadelphia Electric’s system was restored 
by 2:30 p.m. Power was restored on the Met- 
ropolitan Edison Company system at 11:45 
a.m. Power was restored temporarily on the 
system of Pennsylvania Power & Light at 
12:15 p.m., but system conditions became 
unstable and service to the eastern section 
was again lost. Service was essentially re- 
stored on the system by 2:00 p.m. except in 
the Northwest part of the system in the 
Sunbury-Williamsport area which was com- 
pletely restored by 6:20 p.m. 

Nearly all power on Jersey Central and 
New Jersey Power & Light Company was re- 
stored at 2:30 p.m. Delmarva Power & Light 
Company service was completely restored by 
1:00 p.m. At 5:00 p.m. practically the entire 
area was back in normal service with the 
exception of the area served by the Public 
Service Electric & Gas, which at that time 
had picked up about 70 percent of its normal 
load. Loads on this system was fully restored 
about 7:55 p.m. last night. 

Although Atlantic City Electric Company 
is a part of the interconnection and was 
initially affected by the disturbance, it sepa- 
rated from the network. Although significant 
heavy industrial loads were dropped, the 
system continued its operation, The PJM 
interconnection is equipped with only a lim- 
ited amount of automatic load shedding 
and was unable to reduce loads quickly 
enough to prevent collapse of system gen- 
eration. 

Jersey Central, which is equipped to drop 
30 percent of its load automatically, is the 
only one of the twelve members of the PJM 
Interconnection that is so equipped at pres- 
ent. Two other systems, the General Public 
Utilities and Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Company, plan to install automatic load- 
shedding relays. A 5 percent reduction in 
voltage was ordered by the dispatching head- 
quarters of the PJM Interconnection as fre- 
quency began to decline, but was not done 
quickly enough to be effective. 

On the basis of information that has been 
assembled to date, the trouble is believed to 
have started with a fault on a 230-kilovolt 
line of the Philadelphia Electric Company 
extending from Nottingham to Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa. Cause of the fault on the line 
has not been determined. The line is back 
in service and is being patrolled to detect any 
abnormal conditions. 

The opening of this line resulted in trip- 
ping off the new Muddy Run pumped stor- 
age project on the Susquehanna River which 
was generating 440 megawatts. The control 
system for Muddy Run is so arranged that 
its generation is automatically tripped if one 
of the 230 kilowatt lines from Nottingham 
to Plymouth Meeting has opened, This is a 
temporary arrangement pending the placing 
of a new 500 kilovolt line in service later 
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this summer between these two general 
points. The sequence in the loss of genera- 
tion of other plants in the vicinity, including 
Brunner Island and Conowingo has not yet 
been determined. This will require careful 
matching of oscillograph records of the dis- 
turbance, which is now in process. 

The wide shutdown of generation over the 
area resulted in some damage to a number 
of generating units. Much of the initially 
observed damage has been found to be minor 
and repairs and tests are under way which 
will place these units back in service 
today or within a few days. Damage to a 
number of others may take longer periods. 
Altogether a total of 12 units was affected 
in some manner but it is now expected that 
all but one of these units, which has a 
capacity of only 80,000 kilowatts, will be 
operating by the end of this week. Most are 
already back in service. 

The FPC will issue further reports on the 
power failure as its investigation progresses. 
A more detailed report will follow comple- 
tion of the FPC’s analysis. 

[Federal Power Commission Press Release 
No. 14982] 


Cause or Four-Stare POWER FAILURE PIN- 
POINTED TO SHORT CIRCUIT IN HIGH VoLT- 
AGE LINE WIH Saccep Too CLOSE To 
DISTRIBUTION LINE CROSSING UNDER Ir 
Federal Power Commission Chairman Lee 

C. White said this morning that Phila- 

delphia Electric Company reported that the 

power failure which cascaded across four 
eastern states Monday was touched off by 

a short circuit when a high voltage trans- 

mission line sagged because of a heavy elec- 

tric load, bringing it too close to a low volt- 
age distribution line crossing under it. 

The lines cross at a point midway on 
Philadelphia Electric Company's 50-mile 
Nottingham-Plymouth Meeting 230-kilovolt 
line in southeastern Pennsylvania. 

The load on the high voltage line Mon- 
day reached 600,000 kilowatts, which was 
more than it previously had carried. This 
raised the line's temperature, causing it to 
sag physically toward the low voltage distri- 
bution line, and the resulting “flash-over” 
shorted out the 230-kilovolt line and the 
distribution line. 

The important question which remains to 
be answered, Chairman White said, is why 
the loss of this one line brought about the 
service interruption throughout the four- 
state area. 

Two additional generating units were 
placed in service last week at Philadelphia 
Electric’s new Muddy Run pumped storage 
plant on the lower Susquehanna River, 
bringing about the increased load. Loss of 
the Nottingham-Plymouth Meeting line re- 
sulted in tripping off the Muddy Run proj- 
ect. The control system for Muddy Run is 
so arranged that its generation is automati- 
cally tripped if the 230-kilovolt line from 
Nottingham to Plymouth Meeting has 
opened. This is a temporary arrangement 
pending the placing in service, probably 
within another week of a new 500-kilovolt 
line generally between these two points. 

The sequence in the loss of generation of 
other plants in the vicinity, including Pub- 
lic Service Electric and Gas Company's 
Yards Creek pumped storage station and 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Company's 
Brunner Island steam plant is still under 
investigation. Oscillograph records of the 
disturbance are being studied. 

Information which had been assembled 
as of yesterday morning first indicated that 
the failure started with a fault on the 230- 
kilovolt Nottingham-Plymouth Meeting line. 
Near the beginning of the power failure a 
fuse was blown on the 4-kilovolt distribution 
circuit which passes underneath the 230- 
kilovolt line, and this led to a close ex- 
amination of the transmission facilities in 
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this area. As a result, inspection crews deter- 
mined that a flash- over had occurred but 
that damage to the line was not serious. 
The line is now back in service. 

The failure cascaded across a 15,000 square 
mile area Monday morning with a 10-mil- 
lion kilowatt loss affecting about 13 million 
people in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mary- 
land and Delaware. The failure, which started 
at 10:18 a.m., lasted nearly ten hours in 
some areas. Power was completely restored 
by about 8 p.m. Monday night. 

A meeting has been called by the FPC for 
tomorrow morning in Washington, D. C. of 
representatives of the Governors and state 
regulatory commissions of the four affected 
states and of all the utilities involved in the 
power failure. The Commission also has 
established a panel of industry and govern- 
ment experts to study the problem of bulk 
power supply reliability in this four-state 
area. 

Tomorrow’s meeting at the FPC which 
will be a working session limited to official 
participants, will consider all aspects of the 
power failure, including the reasons for de- 
lays in restoring service in some of the 
affected areas. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, June 12, 1967] 
Ar THE MERCY OF SQUIRRELS 


Even if the electric power failure which 
last week left some 13 million people in the 
Middle Atlantic area without electricity— 
some for as long as 10 hours—had been the 
first since the Great Blackout of 1965 in New 
York and the Northeast, it would have been 
one too many. But since 1965 the nation has 
had 17 lesser service interruptions known as 
“cascading power failures.” 

Once upon a time a major breakdown in 
an electric utility affected that utility’s cus- 
tomers only, since each company operated in 
a sort of geographical island. The cascading, 
or domino, effects of a failure now are due 
in part to the close interconnections, estab- 
lished in recent years, of electric companies 
serving a particular region. 

So when somewhere on a line in eastern 
Pennsylvania a short circuit occurred the 
other morning, it resulted in tripped switches 
across a 15,000-square-mile area served by 
five companies linked to what is called the 
“PMJ interconnection” in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and New Jersey and part of Dela- 
ware. 

Acknowledging that it is not known yet 
why a short circuit on one line resulted in a 
wholesale failure, Federal Power Commission 
Chairman White observes that even some- 
thing seemingly so trivial as a squirrel getting 
trapped in a high tension circuit could trig- 
ger a massive power failure. 

And two of the New Jersey utilities in- 
volved admit that there is no assurance a 
massive failure could not happen again. In 
Washington, the Administration is pressing 
for quick action on legislation to give the 
Government additional authority through 
the FPC, to bring about more reliable oper- 
ation of the nation’s electric systems, 

Although the industry contends that the 
evident dangers of an intertie system do not 
outweigh its advantages, in terms of safety 
and operating economies, the public is begin- 
ning to wonder whether it is not true that 
the bigger they are, the harder they fall. 

Plainly a close look at the whole intertie 
theory is needed. Present agitation for pro- 
tection against failures ought not to be used 
as an excuse for new strictures in an indus- 
try heavily regulated already. But if the in- 
dustry can’t find answers on its own, the 
public well may figure that tighter Federal 
control is worth a try. 

A large group of investor-owned companies 
for years has been conducting an advertising 
campaign assuring consumers that there is 
an abundance of electricity and always will 
be. To the consumers told by the FPC that 
their electric supply is at the mercy of squir- 
rels, that scarcely is assurance enough. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE LATE HONORABLE 
J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I mourn 
the passing of my dear friend, J. Arthur 
Younger, of California, on the 20th of 
June of this year. He was a fine man and 
a conscientious and hard-working Mem- 
ber of this House. 

Born in Albany, Oreg., he moved with 
his family to Kirkland, Wash., when he 
was an 11-year-old boy. There he at- 
tended public schools and later was 
graduated from the University of Wash- 
ington at Seattle in 1915. He remained at 
the university as graduate manager of 
athletics until he answered his country’s 
call in 1917. 

He served in France with the 48th 
Coast Artillery Corps and was promoted 
to the rank of captain before his re- 
lease from active duty in 1919. Until 
1930 he was vice president, director, and 
manager of the mortgage loan depart- 
ment of the Seattle Title Trust Co. At 
that time he became president of the 
Seattle Mortgage Loan Co. and served 
until 1934. He then came to the District 
of Columbia where from 1935 to 1937 he 
was assistant appraisal adviser and chief 
of the savings and loan division of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

Moving to the San Francisco Bay area 
in 1937, he became vice president of the 
Citizens’ Federal Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco. He was the 
friend of thousands in San Mateo where 
he made his home. He devoted his time 
and energies to the San Francisco Boys’ 
Club as one of its directors; and he was 
chairman of the international relations 
section of the Commonwealth Club of 
California. 

His career in real estate finance ex- 
tended to positions of leadership in both 
State and national realty organizations. 
He was vice chairman of the operations 
committee of the National Savings & 
Loan League and a member of the execu- 
tive council of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards. 

He was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the 83d Congress and even- 
tually became the second-ranking Re- 
publican on the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. At the 
time of his death, he was the ranking 
Republican on the Commerce Subcom- 
mittee concerned with communications. 
He was a dedicated worker in commit- 
tee. Banker though he was, banker’s 
hours were utterly unfamiliar to him. 

A bill which he introduced as a very 
junior Member is regarded as having 
been the origin of the idea from whence 
came eventually the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. His 
bill called for a Cabinet-level Depart- 
ment of Urbiculture, as he termed it, to 
which were to be assigned many of the 
problems concerning the well-being. of 
citydwellers. 
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At the time he introduced his bill, he 
said: 

The rapidly changing social scene makes 
this department necessary, and what if any- 
thing is done about it will probably depend 
on how much backbone urban people show 
in demanding more voice and more help in 
the solution of their problems. 


He had plenty of backbone himself and 
his disappointment was apparent when 
he detected a lack of it in others. Here 
in this House which he served so well 
and with such distinction we shall miss 
his calmness under pressure, his amiably 
firm convictions, his absolute integrity, 
and his selfless friendship. 


PRIDE RATHER THAN PROFIT IN 
TELEVISION 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, as you and 
many of my distinguished colleagues in 
the House know one of my most impor- 
tant projects in my congressional career 
has been and continues to be the creation 
of educational broadcasting, and pres- 
ently I have a bill H.R. 6845 before this 
Congress. 

The airwaves of this Nation are a tre- 
mendous resource, and should be used to 
their maximum potential. Television's 
failure to even approach excellence—the 
excellence we feel we have a right to ex- 
pect and enjoy—in programing has 
taught a lesson to those who value hu- 
man interests. We must establish tele- 
vision for an audience of people who 
function more than merely as buyers or 
sellers. 

The airwaves of our Nation can be 
used as conveyors of America’s great cul- 
tural heritage and can stimulate the fu- 
ture cultural flowering our great Ameri- 
can Nation is going to have. 

We must use television and radio to 
create a better informed, culturally en- 
riched public, who will be able to carry 
on with the American ideals of excellence 
and greatness. 

Mr. Speaker, for the edification of my 
colleagues and anyone who may read this 
Recorp, I insert the testimony I gave be- 
fore the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, whose members 
are doing a thorough and excellent study 
of this great benefit to future generations 
of Americans: 

STATEMENT OF HON. CLAUDE PEPPER, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF FLORIDA 
Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman and members 

of the committee, I thank you very much 

for the privilege of being here today, and 
also for the gracious privilege you accorded 
me to be here yesterday. I regretted that, on 
account of an important meeting of the 

Rules Committee, I was not able to be here 

at that time. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
commend the able chairman of this com- 
mittee for his unusual farsightedness, and 
also for introducing H.R. 6736, the bill on 
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this subject, and also for realizing the need 
for hearings on this matter of such great 
consequence to the American people, and for 
the fine and comprehensive manner in which 
you are studying this subject. This 18 charac- 
teristic of the high quality of excellence on 
the part of the distinguished chairman and 
this committee. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I have long been active, as many of 
you have been, in trying to give educational 
television a foothold in our great Nation. I 
always feel that I would be remiss in the per- 
formance of a duty if I did not publicly ex- 
press my gratitude, and I believe the grati- 
tude of the Congress and the country, to a 
great, gracious, and gallant lady, Mrs. Freda 
Hennock. She was a member of the Federal 
Communications Commission many years 
ago and she gallantly, valiantly and finally, 
after many obstacles, successfully established 
through the policy of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission the educational tele- 
vision facility that we enjoy, the channels 
that have been set apart for educational tele- 
vision in our country today. 

I have also been active in my county in 
the establishment and support of educa- 
tional television, which has one of the finest 
educational television stations in Florida. We 
like to think it compares favorably with any 
in the Nation. 

We have five educational television chan- 
nels, facilities, in our State today and we are 
very proud of them, A little while ago I met 
in Jacksonville a representative of this in- 
dustry and taped a 30-minute recording 
which was played over these five stations of 
ours. We are very proud of them in Florida. 

We have had an opportunity to sense the 
potential of educational television. That is 
one of the reasons I am here today, to sup- 
port the distinguished chairman's bill. I in- 
troduced one that is a companion bill to it. 
I would like to do everything I can to 
progress the great cause of educational 
television. 

Some of us were saying a moment ago, 
before the hearing began, Why couldn't the 
school children be taught Caesar’s campaigns 
on television rather than reading them out 
of a book?” I said, “Why couldn't the travels 
of Marco Polo be engagingly and intriguingly 
presented not only to the school children but 
also to the adult population? Why isn’t 
the seizure of Troy just as exciting as Bo- 
nanza, the Lone Ranger or a lot of other 
things that have their place, perhaps, but 
not regarded, I think, as the classics of our 
civilization?” 

We all realize that individual broadcast- 
ing stations are not enough. 

By the way, I think of educational tele- 
vision as, in one sense, having the capacity 
to bring the great libraries and the great 
museums of our country, for example, into 
the classroom and into the home. You have 
to go down to the library, you have to go to 
the museum, to see a lot of the things that 
you should be able to see by just turning 
a dial on your television station. The school 
children could see them in their school 
rooms by having it brought to them. 

Toward this end, in order to support the 
distinguished chairman’s bill, I have intro- 
duced a companion bill, H.R. 6945. I was the 
first witness to appear at the hearings held 
by the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee and was pleased to in- 
troduce the legislation, the purpose of which 
is to carry out the great program recom- 
mended by the President and so strongly 
supported by the chairman and this com- 
mittee, to continue and sustain educational 
television and radio programs. 

I also adamantly supported the Senate 
amendments which put safeguards into the 
bill, mainly by ordering the creation of a 
private corporation “to facilitate the devel- 
opment of noncommercial educational radio 
and television broadcasting and to afford 
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maximum protection to such broadcasting 
from extraneous interference and control.“ 

The swift speed with which the Senate 
approved the Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 
gives weight to my long-held theory that 
quality television and radio is not an im- 
possible ideal. In fact, the only recent critics 
of the public television bill are those who 
hold unfound fears of propaganda takeover. 

I inserted an article by Lester Markel, 
the Associate Editor of The New York Times, 
in the Congressional Record of June 19, 
1967. In this article, Mr. Markel states that, 
.. . Congress must be educated to the im- 
portance of public television and to the 
vital need of assuring its independence.” He 
continues by saying that the basic fear of 
a Government-supported medium being used 
for propaganda purposes is canceled out by 
the well established example of the BBC, 

I share Mr. Markel's views and sincerely 
believe that the corporation established for 
public broadcasting can and will act in- 
dependently of strong Government interfer- 
ence. In fact, the hearings held before the 
Senate on this bill revealed the necessity 
of keeping news programs free of public 
funds. This idea has been readily accepted 
and proves to the critics that independence 
in public television will be encouraged and 
will be preserved. 

It has long been believed that the air waves 
are a valuable public property and that, 
therefore, the Government has the right to 
enforce certain terms or conditions. This 
would require the broadcasters to perform a 
sufficient amount of public service or present 
shows of artistic taste. Anyone who has 
watched a sampling of television recently can 
give witness to the fact that no quality guide 
now exists; that is, one not high enough, I 
think most of us feel, to meet the criteria 
that Americans should require and expect. 

On the contrary, television has become 
such a big business that the profit-making 
motive involved in a television show far out- 
weighs the quality motive. 

Television’s failure to even approach ex- 
cellence—the excellence we feel we have a 
right to expect and enjoy—in programming 
has taught a lesson to those who value hu- 
man interests. We must establish television 
for an audience of people who function more 
than merely as buyers or sellers. 

It has been said that “the marketplace is a 
necessary and desirable way of regulating a 
great deal of our economic activity. But that 
does not mean the marketplace should regu- 
late everything.” I believe that some of the 
most im t things in life — education, 
artistic creation, friendship, religion, for ex- 
ample—cannot and must not have a price. 

It seems the only way to guarantee that 
these important things in life can preserve 
and flourish is to make certain that they will 
not be wholly controlled by the profit makers. 
We have tried to achieve this liberation by 
keeping the schools and universities, scien- 
tific and artistic institutes, churches, libra- 
ries, museums, and parks apart from the 
world of business and the marketplace. 

And to those who still argue that this can- 
not be done, I would like to quote a famous 
American author who said, “There are all the 
churches and schools and libraries in Chris- 
tiandom to testify to the absurdity of such an 
idea.” 

But let us approach this problem of public 
broadcasting from a different tack. I have 
recently been in contact with the Educa- 
tional Television Stations Division of the Na- 
tional Association of Educational Broadcast- 
ers. They have furnished me with a report 
which reviews the Carnegie Commission’s re- 
port, Public Television, A Program for Ac- 
tion,” and also makes suggestions for further 
action in increasing the scope and range of 
educational television. 

The heart of educational television broad- 
casting is the individual station license. 
Strengthening of local stations should in- 
clude operations and occur as a result of local 
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needs. Every effort must be made to increase 
the number of educational stations. 

The main thesis of their report is that 
“Public television funds should be insulted, 
independent, and as far as possible, di- 
versified.” 

Educational television has a tremendous 
potential in this country if it is allowed to 
grow and mature, Mr. Chairman, I am sure 
you and I share the same conviction: that 
our support of an expanded program of edu- 
cational television and radio is not in any 
sense of the word intended to disparage or 
to discount or in any way to minimize or to 
reduce, or impair, the splendid private tele- 
vision and radio system that we have in this 
country. 

It is, rather, to supplement it with pro- 
grams where the principal emphasis is the 
public satisfaction, the public education and 
the public need which might not perhaps 
sustain a profitable operation in the rendi- 
tion of that particular kind of service. 

But if it is left entirely, this great educa- 
tional radio and television potential, this 
marvel of the age, if it is left entirely in the 
hands of the profit makers, it will be 
squashed like a bug underfoot. 

Incentive and profit are the great driving 
forces behind American life—and they must 
be protected and supported—but they should 
not be allowed to be the main stimuli to our 
cultural flowering and dissemination. 

It is with all this in mind that I cannot 
but urge your support of the Public Broad- 
casting Act, for in doing so, you will be laying 
the groundwork for a more informed, cul- 
turally enriched American population. 

Mr. Chairman, in an effort to gather a 
broader based support for this legislation, I 
have been keeping the various educators and 
businessmen of my State advised as to the 
progress of this legislation. When advising 
them of the hearings, I suggested that they 
may want to make a comment to your honor- 
able committee on the need for this legis- 
lation, and would like now to submit for the 
committee’s information their replies for in- 
sertion into the official record of these hear- 


The first of those is from the very able 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Florida, the Honorable Floyd T. Chrstian, 
by letter, dated July 6, 1967. 

Another one is by an outstanding busi- 
nessman in Tampa, Florida, Mr. William P. 
Wallace, who has taken for a long period of 
time a very strong interest in the develop- 
ment of educational TV. 

There are two additional statements by 
the very able director of the Division of Edu- 
cational Resources of the University of South 
Florida, at Tampa, Mr. G. C. Eichholz. 

I would like to have these included in your 
record. 

I commend you again, Mr. Chairman, and 
I want to help in every way I can in the 
great work you are doing in support of this 
bill. 


The Cuatrman. I want to commend you for 
your fine statement, Mr. Pepper. I want to 
say that I have always found you to be on 
the side of those things which help to build 
America into a stronger and better nation. 
I thank you again. 

Mr. PEPPER., I am glad to work with the 
distinguished chairman and your fine com- 
mittee in this effort. 

The CHARMAN. Thank you for giving us 
your time this morning. 


WE SHALL OVERCOME 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, let it not 
be whispered that the Democratic Party 
is dying in Florida. Although temporarily 
its spector may haunt certain hallowed 
public offices, soon it will be reincarnated. 

Ihave had some recent correspondence 
from a registered Democrat of my dis- 
trict who was offered the wonderful 
chance of becoming a national sustain- 
ing member of the Republican Party, 
and although this is an excellent orga- 
nization he voiced some disdain at their 
efforts. 

I am reminded of the story “Snow 
White” in which the wicked witch asked 
her mirror Mirror, mirror on the wall, 
who's the fairest of them all?” and she 
was answered, “You are no longer the 
fairest one of all.” Well, colleagues, for 
us the mirror is our constituency, and so 
I say, Republicans take heed. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include this correspondence of 
my constituent and my reply at this 
point in the RECORD: 

MIAMI, FLA., 
July 5, 1967. 
Hon. CLAUDE PEPPER, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CLAUDE: Enclosed please find a copy 
of my answer along with a letter I received 
from the G.O.P. this morning. 

I shall always find time to do all I can in 
any way I can to support You or any other 
candidate for office that has proven that he 
is a true representative of the people. 

I need not tell you how much you are 
respected and admired here in your Home 
district, You have earned the respect and 
admiration of your constituents by your 
Honesty and Integrity and Statesmanship. 

I don’t know if you can make any use of 
this letter but if you can you are welcome 
to it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp H. RAABE, 
Vice President, Lodge 801 B.R.T. 
JuLy 12, 1967. 
Mr. Epwarp H. RAABE, 
Vice President, Lodge 801 BRT, 
Miami, Fla. 

Dear Epwarp: Your letter of July 5 was 
one of the most heartwarming I have received 
and I thank you very, very much for the kind 
sentiments you express concerning my pub- 
lic service. 

And I have noted with great pleasure your 
reply to the letter from Chairman Clay of 
the National Sustaining Program for the Re- 
publican Party Headquarters. Your answer 
is inspired and I am proud of your writing 
as you did and I know the Democratic Party 
would be equally proud of the fine spirit you 
have shown. I am glad you gave me permis- 
sion to make use of the letter and will save 
it for an appropriate spot where it will do 
the most good. 

Every good wish to you, and 

Believe me, 

Always sincerely, 
CLAUDE PEPPER, 
Member of Congress. 
P.S.—I am putting your letter in the Con- 
gressional Record and will send you a copy. 
O. P. 
NATIONAL SUSTAINING PROGRAM FOR 
REPUBLICAN PARTY HEADQUAR- 
TERS, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR FELLOW AMERICAN: “We can’t afford 

to muff the opportunity of 1968.” That’s the 
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sentiment expressed over and over again by 
Republicans here in Washington ... and 


it’s probably the view of your GOP friends, 
too 


That's why I've put this letter to you high 
on my list of priority projects. I would be 
remiss if I didn't invite you to become a 
Sustaining Member of Republican Headquar- 
ters—for just $10—in this important pre- 
election year. 

Your.support can help the GOP recapture 
the reins of our nation’s destiny ... move 
the country another giant step toward re-es- 
tablishing two party government ... and 
get the government back on some sensible 
system of financing and spending. 

The Democrat budget calls for expendi- 
tures of $370 million every day in the year 
. . . $15.4 million every hour! Spending at 
this rate staggers the imagination. But it’s 
even worse when you consider what it means 
in terms of your annual tax bite. 

If you are like most Americans, your big- 
gest expense every year is the federal in- 
come tax. Yet your payment slips through 
the government's fingers in a twinkling of an 
eye. And taxes will go even higher if we don’t 
bring a halt to this fiscal extravagance. 

The only hope is for Republicans to join 
forces, to strengthen the Party from top to 
bottom and push forward from the success 
already attained. The Sustaining Fund is 
vital to laying the foundation for victory— 
in your own state and across the country. It 
is our most effective financial resource for 
building solid, election-winning programs 
and by joining now, you contribute 
mightily toward the drive for Republican 
success in 1968, 

May we count on your support at this 
critical time? Please take just a moment to 
sign and return the enclosed form along 
with your check for $10. 

Sincerely, 
Luctus D. CLAY. 

P.S.—As a Sustaining Member, you'll be 
kept in close touch with Party news through 
your monthly issues of the Republican. Also, 
we'll send you your official membership card, 
registering you as a concerned and active 
member of the Party. 

MIAMI, FLA. 
Mr. Lucrus D. CLAY, 
National Sustaining Program, Republican 
Party Headquarters, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Thank you so much for your un- 
dated letter, and the honor you wish to be- 
stow upon me, as you probably know we 
now have a Republican Governor, and Two 
Republican Senators in our State, And that 
is Three too many. 

Iam a working man and am proud to pay 
my share of Tax to pay for the operation of 
my government, and as long as a Democratic 
party remains in office I will be able to Pay 
My share, You see I am old enough to re- 
member Herbert Hoover, and I won’t allow 
a Hoover Vacuum Cleaner in my home. 

It is my opinion that this country is get- 
ting along just fine under the Democratic 
Party, and as you point out the budget calls 
for the expenditure of 8370 Million each day, 
I say Thank God we've got it, Under the 
Republicans we wouldn’t have it to spend. 

There has never been a time in history 
that there hasn’t been an increase in unem- 
ployment when the grasping old party was 
in office. 

Thank you again for your offer, but even 
though I disagree with President Johnson, I 
would rather have him, Adam Clayton Powell, 
or even a member of the Mafia running this 
country than to have another Republican in 
office. 

Respectfully yours, 
Epwarp H. RAABE, 
A registered Democrat. 
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THE HONORABLE MICHAEL J. KIR- 
WAN—AN OUTSTANDING STATES- 
MAN 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Watts] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
prompted in part by a recent article in 
Reader’s Digest which, in typical fash- 
ion, scathingly attacked the integrity 
of the Honorable MICHAEL J. Kirwan, 
our distinguished colleague from the 
great State of Ohio, and my own admi- 
ration and friendship for this outstand- 
ing statesman, to let it be known in the 
strongest possible terms that I consider 
this irresponsible smear to be completely 
indigestible to me and others in posses- 
sion of the facts. 

During my years of service as a Mem- 
ber of the Congress, I have come to know 
Mike Kirwan as a great and honorable 
man in all respects. No one with a grain 
of commonsense can deny the distin- 
guished service he has rendered to his 
constituents, to the great State of Ohio 
and to our Nation as a whole. No single 
Member of the Congress has done more 
for the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
than has Mike Krrwan. The close as- 
sociation I have had with him over a 
period of years will always remain with 
me as one of my treasured experiences 
in public life. He has earned and will 
always have my respect and esteem. 


FIGHTING AT LESS THAN MAXIMUM 
CAPACITY 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Lone] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
amidst talk of an escalation of American 
fighting in Vietnam, of sending addi- 
tional American troops to that embattled 
land, there are disturbing and repeated 
reports that the Army of South Vietnam, 
although fighting harder than many 
Americans realize, is nevertheless fight- 
ing at less than maximum capability. 

The South Vietnamese Army must be 
revitalized as part of any plan to send 
additional U.S. troops to Vietnam. We 
cannot and should not take over the un- 
limited defense of a land that is not mak- 
ing the greatest possible contribution to 
its own self-preservation. 

One of our Government’s justifications 
for its worldwide military aid program 
is the contribution the foreign officer 
training program makes to internal sta- 
bility, but it is this very program which 
has been such a failure in Vietnam. 

When the U.S. military effort in Viet- 
nam was stepped up in mid-1966, the 
participation of the South Vietnamese 
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military in combat declined. As U.S. cas- 
ualties increased, those of South Viet- 
nam decreased. A significant, but undis- 
closed, percentage of South Vietnam’s 
700,000-man Armed Forces has been re- 
ported to be stationed in urban garrisons, 
rear areas, or regions of light enemy op- 
position. 

Under the 1967 campaign plan for 
Vietnam, the United States has primary 
responsibility for operations against the 
Vietcong and the North Vietnamese 
Army regular forces. The South Viet- 
namese Army was charged with securing 
areas which American forces have 
searched and cleared. They have fallen 
short of our hopes and expectations in 
this job as well. 

The South Vietnamese Army has not 
been trained in the tactics needed to 
provide village security against guerrilla 
attacks. Their officers are mainly city 
dwellers, without knowledge of the ter- 
rain required for effective action against 
night attacks by the Vietcong. The aver- 
age soldier is discouraged by poor pay, 
lack of motivation and emotional identi- 
fication with his government, few oppor- 
tunities for advancement, war weariness, 
and inadequate artillery and air support. 
He is stationed far from home, and is 
often utterly unconcerned with the wel- 
fare of the peasants he is there to pro- 
tect. 
There is not sufficient American forces 
to hold and secure the areas which our 
soldiers have searched and cleared. Un- 
less the South Vietnamese Army is 
geared up to play its part, the Viet- 
namese war efforts will be off balance, 
and the full impact of the American sac- 
rifice will be blunted. Even if American 
search and destroy tactics succeed with- 
out South Vietnamese help, guerrilla 
warfare could continue for many years, 
and will demand more active South Viet- 
namese participation. 

What can be done to improve this sit- 
uation? These are some suggestions: A 
massive and concentrated retraining 
program for South Vietnamese officers 
must begin immediately, especially for 
field and combat officers. The United 
States must insist that the less com- 
petent be weeded out. Retraining must 
emphasize guerrilla and jungle warfare; 
there has been too much emphasis in the 
past on techniques for massive opera- 
tions. 

South Vietnamese soldiers with fight- 
ing ability must be promoted to officer 
rank. Educational requirements should 
not be so stiff that only the wealthy, 
and often incompetent, can qualify for 
stripes. 

Further improvements should be made 
in the pay and living conditions of the 
South Vietnamese soldier. Special effort 
must be made to station troops closer to 
their homes so that they will have some 
attachment to what they are defend- 
ing—if not to their Government, at least 
to their hamlet and family. 

It is a distressing fact that a number 
of South Vietnam’s elite battalions are 
stationed in the area around Saigon to 
protect present rulers from dangers of 
a coup, rather than out in the thick of 
battle to protect the nation from Com- 
munists. These coup divisions” must be 
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moved into the field, where they can 
fight. Their desertion rate now is high 
because they are serving so far from 
home. 

A start should be made at integrating 
Vietnamese units with American units. 
This may help pick up their fighting 
spirit, and give them training in what 
effective operations involve. 

Revitalization of the South Viet- 
namese Army is not the only improve- 
ment that should be made in Vietnam, 
but it is by no means an insignificant 
one. Without it, prospects for an early 
reduction in the American involvement 
in Vietnam must remain dim. 


STATEMENT OF HON, ABRAHAM J. 
MULTER BEFORE THE MERCHANT 
MARINE SUBCOMMITTEE, JULY 12, 
1967, IN SUPPORT OF AN INDE- 
PENDENT MARITIME ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Mutter] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to testify before the Merchant 
Marine Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries in 
favor of my bill, H.R. 931, on July 12, 
1967. 

This is most important legislation. If 
we are to again have a thriving merchant 
marine in this country—if we are to con- 
tinue the tradition of the sea which 
helped make this country great—we must 
have an independent maritime adminis- 
tration. 

The following is my testimony to that 
effect before the Merchant Marine Sub- 
committee: 

STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM MULTER, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
or New YORK 

5 Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I will be very 

rief. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear be- 
fore your committee and give you my views. 

I thank you and your fellow committee 
members for the opportunity to testify to- 
day on H.R. 159 and companion bills to cre- 
ate an independent Maritime Administra- 
tion. 

As one of the more than 100 Members who 
have sponsored companion bills to H.R. 159, 
I welcome this opportunity to set forth my 
views in support of an independent Mari- 
time Administration. My bill is H.R. 931. 

Any struggle for independence is difficult, 
and the maritime industry's struggle is no 
exception. 

A few days ago the American people cele- 
brated the anniversary of this nation’s decla- 
ration of independence from foreign domi- 
nation. In many respects parallels can be 
drawn between that struggle of long ago and 
the current battle facing the maritime in- 
dustry of this country. 

In 1776 the American patriots realized 
that this country was too big and too im- 
portant to be governed as merely part of 
a whole which eventually became the Brit- 
ish Empire. The needs of America and its 
people were being neglected and ignored. 
The needs of Americans were being subju- 
gated to the needs of England, 
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Mr. Chairman, as you will recognize, the 
American maritime industry faces a simi- 
lar situation now. Today, in 1967, the needs 
of American shipbuilders, American ship 
operators, and American seamen are being 
neglected and ignored. 

Today the American maritime industry, 
which extends the influence of the United 
States across the seas and carries this na- 
tion’s flag to the far corners of the earth is 
being governed as part of a whole. 

The maritime industry of the United States 
is too big and too important to be sub- 
merged within the Department of Com- 
merce or any other Government department. 
Maritime needs an agency of its own, with 
its own budget. 

The problems of this industry are too 
complex and diverse to be handled on a part- 
Ton basis—they need full-time considera- 

on. 

Let us consider for a moment the multi- 
faceted importance of the maritime industry 
to our country. 

Ships carry the products of American fac- 
tories to foreign markets and return to this 
country with the raw materials and foreign 
goods which make possible the American 
standard of living. Ships comprise an inte- 
gral link in the supply and distribution 
phase of our economic life. 

Obviously, it is not feasible to carry a 
thousand tons of ore, a million barrels of 
petroleum, or a million bushels of wheat by 
airplane. We must have ships to do these 
jobs efficiently. 

In wartime, ships form an integral part 
of our national defense. Ships carry the 
soldiers and material to fight wars in foreign 
lands. Ships carry the food and raw material 
needed by our allies and by our own indus- 
try and people. 

In wartime, without merchant ships, this 
nation would face defeat. We are big, and we 
are powerful, but we are not self-sufficient. 
In today's highly industrialized world, no 
country is. 

The production of ships—like any heavy 
industry—forms a vital part of our economic 
balance. Every one of the 50 States produces 
at least one item, and some produce 25 or 
more, all of which are needed to build a 
merchant ship. 

For every man employed in American 
shipyards, a job is created for another man 
in industries supplying materials for ship- 
building. 

The more ships we build here at home, the 
more jobs we create throughout our econ- 
omy, the more consumer incomes we create, 
and the more tax dollars we generate. 

Like ripples spreading on the surface of a 
pond, the importance of maritime pervades 
our entire economic complex. 

The man in a West Virginia coal mine 
may not realize it, but maritime touches him. 

Maritime touches the Kansas wheat 
farmer, too, and the Detroit auto worker, 
and the California electrician. 

Maritime touches all of us, whether in 
the imported shoes we wear, the special serv- 
ices we provide, or the newspaper we read. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the reason maritime 
is too big and too important not to be given 
its own agency, its own voice, its own 
freedom. 

Today the maritime industry’s voice is lost 
in the clamor of the Department of Com- 
merce; its cries of need are not heard. 

Certainly maritime is a vital part of the 
nation’s commerce, but it is more than just 
that. 

Certain maritime is a vital part of the na- 
tion’s transportation network, but it is more 
than just that. 

Maritime is commerce, industry, transpor- 
tation, and national defense all rolled into 
one, and the problems posed by these diverse 
roles can only be properly dealt with by a 
separate and independent agency for mari- 
time and maritime alone. 

I urge this committee to resist pressures 
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to give maritime anything less than it de- 
serves—complete independent status. 

In 1936 Congress in its wisdom gave mari- 
time independent status. In the pressure of 
demands following World War II, the wis- 
dom of that action was forgotten, and mari- 
time lost its independence. 

The members of this committee are 
friends of the maritime industry, and these 
hearings on independent maritime status are 
the products of wise and far-seeing action. 

I, too, am a friend of the maritime indus- 
try, and I pledge my support to the passage 
of H.R. 159 before this session of the 90th 
Congress adjourns. 

May I indicate that Chairman Celler, 
whom you have just heard, is not only the 
dean of the House, as already indicated, and 
the dean of the New York State delegation, 
but is also Chairman of the Steering Com- 
mittee of the Congressional delegation from 
the State of New York, made up of the 41 
Members of Congress from the State of New 
York, and when he talked here today, as al- 
ready indicated by Mr. Grover, he is talking 
I believe for the 41 Members of both Parties 
from New York State. 

There is no point in my reiterating some 
of the points he has already made. May I 
make this further statement: 

There has always been an effort by de- 
partments which are Cabinet departments to 
absorb or to keep within their jurisdiction 
other departments which well could be in- 
dependent agencies. 

I have in mind the Small Business Admin- 
istration. At one time a Small Business 
agency was part of the Department of Com- 
merce, and the fight all through the years 
was to keep Small Business problems within 
the Department of Commerce, despite the 
fact that there, they too, were treated as 
step children. 

As you all know, for many years now the 
Small Business Administration has been set 
up by the Congress by legislation as an in- 
dependent agency. Nevertheless, Commerce 
all through those years has sought to absorb 
that agency back into Commerce. 

There has not been a Secretary of Com- 
merce in all the years I have been here, which 
goes back to 1947, members of both Perties, 
that did not attempt to make the Small 
Business Administration a part of Commerce 
again, and to destroy its independence. 

We have had to resist that, just as now 
you must again try to reinstate the inde- 
pendence of the Merchant Marine as an in- 
dependent agency of Government. 

Commerce will again oppose that. I think 
one of the reasons that they can probably 
get the ear of the President more readily 
than others is because they sit in Cabinet 
meetings with the President, I do believe, 
as has already been indicated, that when the 
President sees that the will of the Congress 
is that this be an independent agency, be- 
cause it is the best thing for the country, 
for the best interests of all of the country, 
he, too, will go along with this bill, which I 
trust this committee will bring to the floor 
of the House very shortly, to restore to this 
agency its independence. It can go forward 
then as an independent agency to do the full 
job that must be done for our merchant 
marine, 


LET OEO GO ON 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SCHEUER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with the Cleveland Plain Dealer in 
calling attention to the thoughtful and 
timely presentation by my good friend, 
the gentleman from Ohio, CHARLES 
Vanik, before the House Committee on 
Education and Labor recently. 

Congressman VaxIK is a distinguished 
Member of the House and brings to his 
work an insight and determination which 
every one of his colleagues admires. We 
have come to expect of him the incisive- 
ness and concern he recently displayed 
before the Education and Labor Commit- 
tee. Speaking out against those who 
would retreat on the war on poverty by 
disbanding the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, he said: 

It is no longer feasible or rational to de- 
mand the disbanding and destruction of an 
important agency which serves to coordinate 
and to assist on a unifying basis those thou- 
sands in my district and millions throughout 
the country submerged in the mire of pov- 
erty and despair. 


Congressman Vanik called particular 
attention to the special needs of the large 
numbers of poor in urban areas: 

Those of us Members of Congress repre- 
senting urban areas with high levels of need 
cannot countenance any further dilution 
of the vital programs being carried on 
through the Office of Economic Opportunity. 


Mr. Speaker, Representative CHARLES 
Vanix is not only a compelling advocate 
for the poor among his constituents, he 
is also a man who sees clearly how well 
the national interest will be served when 
those who are poor in America are finally 
helped to self-sufficiency. 

I know my colleagues will be interested 
to read the following article from the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer: 

Let OEO Go On, VANIK PLEADS AT 
House HEARING 
(By Robert J. Havel) 

WASHINGTON.—Efforts to destroy the com- 
mand post of the poverty war are not ra- 
tional, Rep. Charles A. Vanik, D-21, said 
yesterday. 

Vanik testified before the House Education 
and Labor Committee, which is considering 
amendments to the Economic Opportunity 
Act. 

Republicans and some Democrats favor 
tranferring the antipoverty programs from 
Sargent Shriver’s Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity to other departments, thus abolish- 
ing OEO. 

“It is no longer feasible or rational,” 
Vanik said, to demand the disbanding and 
destruction of an important agency which 
serves to coordinate and to assist on a uni- 
fying basis those thousands in my district 
and millions throughout the country sub- 
merged in the mire of poverty and despair.” 

Vanik’s congressional district includes the 
Hough area. 

“Those of us members of Congress repre- 
senting urban areas with high levels of need 
cannot countenance any further dilution of 
the vital programs being carried on through 
the Office of Economic Opportunity,” he 
said. 


Vanik then endorsed two proposals new to 
the OEO effort. 

One would provide funds for on-the-job 
training for out-of-school youths in private 
industry. 

“Private employers must be brought more 
closely in touch with the national effort to 
develop employability among our inner-city 
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and rural disadvantaged youth,” Vanik said. 

“Such employment efforts should not be 
left to the public sector alone.” 

The second proposal would increase the 
maximum allowable income of those eligible 
for inclusion in antipoverty programs. The 
current limit is $3,200 a year to a family. 

“Five thousand dollars per annum in my 
community of Cleveland is a poverty level 
for a family of four,“ Vanik said. 

“Yet the children from those families are 
in another world unable to benefit from 
these vital employment efforts, like Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, and are as well un- 
able to benefit from any other means of 
gainful employment. 

“These young people are left out with no 
recourse but to deal with the problem of 
having too much time on their hands.” 

In Hough and similar poverty areas, Vanik 
said, more than 50% of the youths are in the 
“terrible bind” of being from families $200, 
ee or 8400 over the maximum income 

evel. 

More than 500 youths were rejected this 
year in Cleveland by Neighborhood Youth 
Corps solely because their families were a 
few hundred dollars over the maximum-in- 
come limit, Vanik said. 

About 11,000 persons are participating in 
the major OEO education and pro- 
grams in Cleveland. Of the approximately 
$60 million allocated to Ohio by OEO, more 
than a third goes to Cleveland's 20th and 
21st Congressional Districts. 


JOB CORPS WOMEN GET INVOLVED 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a heroic deed 
performed by two young ladies from my 
district in Brooklyn, N.Y., who are mak- 
ing a better future for themselves at the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Job Corps Center for 
Women. 

Carol Vincent of 426 Baltic Street and 
Wanda Martinez of 91 Luquer Street in 
Brooklyn, went to the rescue of a woman 
who was being attacked by three men 
and were instrumental in the capture of 
the men. Too often I think we hear 
stories of misbehavior by Job Corpsmen 
being given wide publicity, and it is 
heartening to hear of acts by corpsmem- 
bers to actually prevent crime. We are all 
very concerned about the rising crime 
rate in the Nation and here we have an 
example of two young women—private 
citizens—who took an active part in 
crime prevention. I include the following 
article about their efforts which appeared 
in the Corpsman newspaper of June 15: 
CorPSWOMEN RESCUE VICTIM OF NIGHT STREET 

ATTACK 

In the past few years there have been many 
incidents all over the country in which 
people have stood by and watched while a 
crime took place. These people did not help 
the victim or call the police, and an innocent 
person usually suffered, 

One night recently in Cleveland, Ohio, 
three teen-age hoods attacked a woman on a 
dark street. It was their bad luck to be 
spotted by Wanda Martinez and Carol Vin- 
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cent. These two Cleveland (Ohio) Corps- 
women rushed in, saved the woman, sent two 
of the thugs running and held the other one 
until the police came. The two that got away 
were soon caught, and, thanks to the quick 
thinking and courage of the two young 
Corpswomen, a crime was prevented. 

Both Wanda and Carol are from Brooklyn, 
New York, Wanda, who is 18, is studying 
to be a reproduction clerk, and 20-year-old 
Carol plans to become a psychiatric nurse. 


THE APPROPRIATIONS BUSINESS OF 
THE SESSION 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Manon] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding herewith, for the information of 
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Members and others interested, current 
tabulations showing in summary form 
the status of the appropriations business 
of the session. 


HOUSE ACTIONS 


Including the new transportation ap- 
propriation bill as reported from com- 
mittee, budget requests for appropria- 
tions of some $128.6 billion at this ses- 
sion in 12 bills have been reduced in the 
House by $3,227,448,998. 

Upwards of $20 billion—roughly—of 
additional appropriation requests are 
yet to be reported in appropriation bills 
dealing with public works, military con- 
struction, foreign assistance, and the 
closing supplemental bill. 

The public works appropriation bill 
has been awaiting clearance of the an- 
nual authorizing bill for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, just recently en- 
acted, and is now scheduled to be re- 
ported to the House later this week. The 
other appropriation bills hinge almost 
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entirely on annual authorization legisla- 
tion not yet reported or enacted. 
SENATE ACTIONS 


The Senate has considered six appro- 
priation bills during the session, involv- 
ing budget requests for appropriations 
of some $28.9 billion and in summary, 
has gone above the appropriation budget 
requests by $1,565,765,814. This is brought 
about by the fact that the Senate added 
slightly over $2 billion to the House 
amounts in the agriculture appropria- 
tion bill. That bill is pending in confer- 
ence. 

FINAL ACTIONS 


Four appropriation bills have cleared 
Congress this session—two supplemen- 
tals for fiscal 1967 and two regular an- 
nual bills for fiscal 1968. They appro- 
priate $23,322,940,767, a sum $283,899,885 
below the corresponding budget requests. 

Mr. Speaker, I include two tables— 
a summarization of the totals and a list- 
ing by individual bills: 


Summary of action on budget estimates of “appropriations” in appropriation bills, 90th Cong., 1st sess., as of July 17, 1967 
[Does not include any back door“ type appropriations, or permanent appropriations i under previous legislation. Does include indefinite appropriations carried in annual appropriation bills} 


A. Howes “gee 
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2 ee in 12 bills passed by H 
3. Change from corresponding budget requests 


B. Sma actions: 
1. Budget 
2. Amounts in 6 bills passed by Senate. 


3. Change from corresponding budget requests. 
4. Compared with House amounts i 


C. Final actions: 
E Budget requests for E e considered 
2. Amounts approved in 4 bills enacted 


3. Comparison with corresponding budget requests 44 


1 Permanent big “aes were tentatively estimated in January budget at about $15,212,066,- 
pa pariki pation sales authorizations as follows: Total authoriza 
and mass transit grants (budget, wat 000; ola in mot bills, $1,946, 00, 000; total in Senate bills, $700, 


000 for fiscal year 
2 Includes advance funding for fiscal 1969 for urban renewal 
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Bills for fiscal 1967 


$14, 411, 000, 000 
14, 238, 000, 000 


All figures are rounded amounts 


Bills for fiscal 1968 | Bills for the session 


22 $114, 196, 000, 000 
23 111) 141, 000, 000 


—3, 055, 000, 000 


$128, 607, 000, 000. 
125, 379, 000, 000 


$980, 0,000,000; h House, 9S Also includes transportation billas reported from committee. 
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Summary of action on budget estimates of “appropriations” in appropriation bills, 90th Cong., Ist sess., as of July 17, 1967 
[Does not include any back door” type appropriations, or permanent appropriations i under previous legislation. Does include Indefinite appropriations carried in annual appropriation bills} 


Bills for fiscal 1968: 
Treasury-Post Office. ........-......-.-..-.<--..- 


District of Columbia: 
Federal payments 63, 499, 000 
Federal loan appropria 49, 600, 48, 100, 000 
RS ĩͤ ee 1, 443, 793, 000 1, 365, 310, 150 1, 458, 218, 000 
Loan and contract authorizations. 30, 700, 000) tg 200, 000) (30, 700, 000) 
Independent Offices-HUD__. 2310, 642,700 | 2310, 013, 178, 782 5 
ntract authorization G? „000, 000; 
Labor-H EW. 313, 322, 603, 000 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Judiciary. 32; 342, 942, 000 
Legislative 2200 o8 NENE 231, 311, 132 
1 Se 
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Transeo Dian. 1,718 943.702 
transportation , 718, 
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Supplemental (NASA, pove 
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Supplementats for fiscal 1967: 
Detense supplemental (Vietnam)_...-......-...--- 
2d supplemental 


Subtotal, 1967 bills 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Budget estimates 
considered by House 


114, 195, 894, 004 


Budget estimates 
Passed House considered by Senate 
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Summary of action on budget estimates of “appropriations” in appropriation bills, 90th Cong., 1st sess., as of July 17, 1967—Continued 
[Does not include any back door“ type appropriations, or permanent appropriations t under previous legislation. Does include indefinite appropriations carried in annual appropriation bills} 


Budget estimates 
considered by House 


Cumulative ‘‘appropriation’’ totals for the session: 
House (12 bills). 
Senate (6 bills). 
Enacted (4 bills)... 


t Permanent appropriations“ were tentatively estimated in January budget at about $15,212,- 
066,000 for fiscal year 1968. (All forms of permanent ‘‘new obligational authority’ for 1968 were 


tentatively estimated in the jamay oe at $17,452,899, 000). 
2 Includes advance funding for 1 1969 for 
$980,000,000,000; House bill, $925,000,000 


urban renewal and mass transit grants (budget 


,000, ,000). 
3 And participation sales authorizations as follows: Independent Offices-HUD, $3,235,000,000 in 
budget estimates and $881,000,000 in House bill; Labor-HEW, $115,000,000 in budget estimates 


Budget estimates 


Passed House considered by Senate 


C+) or (—), latest 


28, 903, 943, 262 | 
23, 606, 840, 652 


total in Senate bills, $700, 


ë Several billion. 


4 As reported from committee. 
ë These are the amounts presently pending consideration in the committee. 


Passed Senate Enacted action compared to 
budget 
J —3, 227, 448, 998 
30, 469, 709, 076 ~ 4-1, 565, 765, 814 
SEE oS Sean 23, 322, 940, 767 —283, 899, 885 


and House bill; State, Justice, Commerce, and Judiciary, $150,000,000 in budget estimates and 
House bill; A riculture, $800,000,000 in budget estimates and House bill, $700 
bill. Total authorizations 75 9 in budget, 34. 300,000,000; total in House bills, 51,846,000, 000; 


000 in Senate 


DIPLOMACY FOR GUNBOATS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. O'Hara] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, on November 3, 1903, American naval 
vessels appeared off the harbor at Colon 
to facilitate a revolution against the Gov- 
ernment of Colombia. The American 
interest was not in the grievances of the 
revolutionaries, but in the possibility of 
securing control of the area in which the 
proposed Panama Canal was to be built. 

The Colombian intervention was sym- 
bolic of a period in which the United 
States intervened freely and frequently 
in Latin American affairs. 


But the era of gunboat diplomacy has 
been over for many years. Today, the 
Alliance for Progress, not the big stick, 
is the rule in relations between the 
United States and our neighbors to the 
south. 

The newly negotiated treaties between 
the United States and Panama concern- 
ing the future of the Panama Canal are 
as indicative of the new day in relations 
with Latin America as gunboats were of 
the old. 

A recent editorial in the Detroit Free 
Press points, quite correctly, I believe, to 
the responsibility of American conduct 
in renegotiating our agreements with the 
Panamanians. The editorial notes that a 
cooperative attitude concerning the 
canal is in the best interest of both the 
United States and Panama. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the editorial 
to the attention of our colleagues and 
include it at this point in the RECORD: 

DIPLOMACY FoR GUNBOATS 

An agreement on new treaties governing 
control of the Panama Canal and a possible 
new sea-level canal has been announced 
jointly by President Johnson and President 
Marco A, Robles of Panama. 

The basic lines of the agreement are de- 
signed to insure that the canal will be open 
at all times to ships of all nations while 
defusing some of the anti-American feelings 
which led to the 1964 riots. The U.S. recog- 
nizes that the canal is on “Panamanian soil.” 
The canal would be operate.. by a joint U.S.- 
Panama authority. The agreement seeks an 
orderly political, social and economic inte- 


gration of the Canal Zone and the rest of 
Panama, 


These proposed changes are concessions by 
the U.S. The present 64-year-old treaty gives 
our country sovereignty over the 10-mile- 
wics zone “in perpetuity.” But the present 
treaty is a vestigial pact drawn in the era of 
gunboat diplomacy. 

Our nation’s interest in the canal—that 
it be open zo our ships and that it not be 
controlled by any future enemies—can no 
longer be secured by an antiquated treaty, 
by policing a barbed wire corridor through 
another nation, by sustaining a double 
standard of American prosperity against a 
backdrop of Panamanian poverty or by con- 
tinuing to impose our will on a smaller 
neighbor. 

The new treaties seek to replace these con- 
ditions with a cooperative arrangement which 
will protect U.S. interests while at the same 
time increasing Panama’s share in control 
and profits of the canal. These protections 
are vital. 

In the world’s other hemisphere, we have 
seen how Egypt seized control of the Suez 
Canal and, by closing the canal to Israeli 
ships, turned its control of one of the world's 
essential waterways into a weapon of its 
foreign policy. 

The long-term solution must involve agree- 
ments worked out through the United Na- 
tions to internationalize the world’s essen- 
tial tradeways. But until that goal is 
achieved, the U.S. will be wise to build its 
interests in the Panama Canal, not on hos- 
tility, but on a sense of fairness which rec- 
ognizes that gunboat agreements should be 
changed. 


S. S. HOPE“ 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ROYBAL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call your attention to the article 
“Seven Years of Hope” in the Saturday 
Review of July 15, 1967. Sponsored by 
the People-to-People Health Founda- 
tion, the hospital ship Hope is currently 
on her seventh and most successful year 
as American ambassador of understand- 
ing and good will among our less fortu- 
nate neighbors, Since 1960 Project Hope 
has trained over 3,450 doctors, nurses, 
and other medical personnel and has 
treated over a million people on three 
continents. Her efforts have done much 
to prove the sincerity and compassion 
of individual Americans as well as pro- 
mote a spirit of friendship and rapport 
between the recipient countries and 


their American well-wishers. As citizens 
of America we are truly proud of the 
good ship Hope. 

With unanimous consent, I insert this 
article in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


SEVEN YEARS oF Horx“ 


She costs $5,000,000 a year to operate—less 
than the price of one jet bomber. More than 
8,450 major operations have been performed 
aboard her and some 100,000 persons treated. 
When she goes to a port she stays in the 
harbor for ten months, a symbol of Ameri- 
ca’s concern for suffering. She is manned by 
men in white, not khaki, and perhaps her 
greatest accomplishment is the training of 
3,450 local doctors and nurses in the latest 
techniques—sometimes fifty years in advance 
of theirs. Her name is the S.S, Hope, and in 
the seven years she has been to sea she has 
visited seven nations on three continents and 
become the most welcome ship in the world. 

Three years ago on this page we reported 
to our readers the amazing early successes 
of the famed white hospital ship which set 
sail in 1960 for Indonesia and South Viet- 
nam. She was then in South America and, at 
the end of year when she sailed out of a Peru- 
vian harbor, 40,000 Peruvians lined the shore 
and cast flowers upon the water, most of the 
populace tearful and some of them having 
walked barefoot for thirty miles to give 
thanks to their Yankee benefactors, In seven 
years the S.S. Hope has become a leading in- 
ternational health organization which has 
captured the imagination of people abroad 
and at home with its inexhaustible supply 
of warm, human accomplishment and good- 
will. There are many who think that the 
S.S. Hope should be one of a fleet and, in 
fact, the ship is so popular within the medi- 
cal profession that it has a waiting list of 
doctors (they serve in two-month shifts— 
for free). It goes without saying that she has 
a waiting list of sufferers in every continent. 

When the great white ship arrived off Nica- 
ragua last year, the North Americans were 
not greeted with enthusiasm. On the con- 
trary, there was considerable distrust, con- 
descension, and skepticism until five Nica- 
raguan doctors and ailing natives discovered 
that the visitors had not come to show off 
but to teach. Hope doctors immediately 
found local assets not being utilized. A build- 
ing near the Leon hospital had stood in dis- 
use for years. Working closely with Nica- 
raguan counterparts, Hope teams turned it 
into a bright new maternity ward, the coun- 
try's first. When the good ship left late last 
year, the President of Nicaragua made a per- 
sonal visit and his aides told Hope’s medical 
staff that “with your departure the people of 
Nicaragua are losing their best friend, the 
best messenger of goodwill any country ever 
sent us.” 

One story out of Nicaragua told of a woman 
who had left her home south of Managua 
before dawn in order to be on time for an 
afternoon medical appointment for her 
seven-year-old daughter. She had carried the 
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girl, who was suffering paralytic effects from 
polio, all the long weary miles. She also car- 
ried food for the day’s journey. On this, her 
final visit, she had still another burden: a 
large, heavy bunch of bananas for those 
aboard the S.S. Hope. 

As one happy Nicaraguan doctor put it: 
“You can still see American flags flying in 
Corinto, flags put up to welcome the Hope 
into Nicaragua last January... Little chil- 
dren in the streets like to run up and lightly 
touch the Americans (their heroes) and the 
people of Corinto have learned to say ‘hi’ and 
‘goodbye’ in English.” So popular was the 
S. S. Hope in Nicaragua that an interpreters’ 
committee made up of local volunteers took 
turns making a four-hour round trip from 
Managua to the ship each day with trans- 
lators. 

The Reverend Randolph Hellwig from Pen- 
field, New York, chaplain aboard the S.S. 
Hope, believes that, because the ship had 
been at Nicaragua for the better part of a 
year, any feeling that Americans are only 
selfish and grasping has been totally de- 
stroyed. Dr. John T. Logue, from Columbia, 
Missouri, who recently served aboard the 
Hope in Corinto, said: “It is more effective to 
take a shipload of knowledge to foreign coun- 
tries than it is to bring students to the 
United States for study.” Dr. Walter C. 
Rogers, chief of staff of the S.S. Hope, told a 
recent interviewer: 

“Actually, if the ship were simply a service 
ship it would not be worth sending to any 
country, because the countries to which we 
go have such enormous problems of health 
that a 130-bed hospital (which is our size) 
couldn’t possibly, in ten months, begin to 
dent the problems. Our only hope is to train 
people in all sorts of medical and paramedical 
fields to go back and train other people in 
their own country to do better work, to take 
more interest in their problems, and so on. 
The doctors we train, the hospital sanitary 
workers we train, the dieticians, the tech- 
nicians, the nurses, are all capable of going 
back into their own community and training 
other people, and in this way you have the 
typical stone-in-pond-ripple effect of con- 
stantly improving the health situation in 
the country to which we go.” 

The S.S. Hope is now in the midst of what 
may well be her most successful mission to 
date. One month after she tied up at Carta- 
gena, Colombia, 2,619 patients had been 
treated aboard and in shore clinics, Hope 
surgeons had conducted 160 operations 
aboard and sixty-five more ashore, and 
Colombian children had been given 12,300 
immunizations against polio, diphtheria, 
tetanus, and smallpox, By the end of this year 
at Cartagena, the S.S. Hope, already a No. 1 
tourist attraction, is sure to break humani- 
tarian records set by her on previous visits 
to six other ports. 

In an insane world of idiotic spending for 
fratricidal wars and defense,“ the compara- 
tively small expenditures for S.S, Hope have 
lighted a tiny, inexpensive candle in the 
darkness. Imagine America’s image, to say 
nothing of the world’s health, if a thousand 
ships of Hope moved upon the waters of the 
earth for the alleviation of the ills of man- 
kind. The possibilities for peace in a healthy 
world stagger the imagination. 

R. L. T. 


MEAT INSPECTION AMENDMENTS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. SMITH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, a 
subcommittee of the House Agriculture 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Pur- 
CELL], has been holding hearings relative 
to proposed amendments to the Federal 
Meat Inspection Act. This is a subject 
matter that should concern every Amer- 
ican. 

An article by Nick Kotz in the Des 
Moines Sunday Register this week, which 
shows that the writer has done consider- 
able research and work on the subject 
matter, should be of interest to every- 
one who reads the (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

I have requested unanimous consent 
to insert this newspaper article in the 
Recorp and commend this reading to 
all my colleagues. It reads as follows: 


ASK TIGHTER Law ON MEAT INSPECTIONS 
FOR PRODUCTS SOLD WITHIN STATES 
(By Nick Kotz) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The vast majority of 
American meat products are federally in- 
spected to insure wholesomeness, but a con- 
fidential nation-wide investigation has re- 
vealed shocking abuses in some segments of 
the non-regulated meat industry. 

The investigation was made five years ago 
by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture (USDA), to find out conditions in non- 
federally regulated plants which slaughter 
20 million cattle and processes 8.7 billion 
pounds of meat. 

This amounts to about 15 per cent of all 
cattle slaughtered in the United States and 
about 25 per cent of all the meat processed 
in the nation. 

The investigation convinced USDA officials 
and a few congressmen, including Repre- 
sentative Neal Smith (Dem., Ia.) that the 
1906 meat inspection law badly needs over- 
hauling. 

TRIED BEFORE 

The Johnson administration and Smith 
tried two years ago for enactment of a strong 
law which would have required states to meet 
federal inspection standards or else have the 
federal government expand its inspection to 
cover intra-state slaughtering and process- 
ing. 

The bill was buried in committee because 
of opposition from most of the meat indus- 
try and the National Association of State 
Departments of Agriculture (N. A. S. D. A.) 

This year the administration and Smith 
have obtained a house subcommittee hear- 
ing for two much weaker bills which they 


regard as at least a start toward more com- 


prehensive meat inspection. 

Details of the USDA investigation, the 
only data collected on the condition of fed- 
erally uninspected meat plants in the na- 
tion, are coming to light for the first time 
now that congressional action appears pos- 
sible. 

Iowa adopted a mandatory inspection law 
in 1965 and is among only 25 states providing 
inspection of both slaughtering and process- 
ing. A total of 147,000 animals were slaugh- 
tered in 1966 without federal inspection. All 
of this meat must be sold within Iowa. 


IOWA AUCTION 


Smith says he became interested in the 
meat inspection issue after noticing at Iowa 
cattle auctions “that whenever they would 
sell a cancer-eye cow or diseased hog” the 
purchaser inevitably was a packer who is 
not covered by federal inspection. 

One packer who Smith has observed buy- 
ing diseased animals for Iowa use was also 
described by federal investigators as the 
operator of an unsanitary plant in Nebraska. 
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UPTON SINCLAIR 


Only meat sold in inter-state commerce is 
covered by the 1906 federal inspection law— 
a law virtually unchanged since Upton Sin- 
clair provoked it with his shocking book 
about the meat industry. 

Most USDA experts believe conditions have 
not changed substantially since a federal 
meat inspector five years ago reported these 
conditions in a Minnesota meat packing 
plant: 

“Both the saw and the inspection truck 
were sterilized with a hot water hose with 
the result that pus from abcesses and other 
disease carrying media was splashed on near- 
by carcasses.” 


RACES NOT CLEAN 


At another uninspected plant in Minne- 
sota, the federal inspector reported: 

“Hooks and racks in the cooler were not 
clean. I feel that they had at least a week’s 
accumulation of tissue and meat juice.” 

At yet another Minnesota plant exempt 
from federal inspection, the investigator re- 
ported: 

“In checking a meat grinder, it was deter- 
mined that—although the piece of equip- 
ment had been used this day, there was an 
accumulation of tissue which had been from 
some previous days operation.” 


CARCASS WASHING 


At still another Minnesota plant, an in- 
Spector reported watching a carcass being 
washed with a high pressure hose which “re- 
sulted in manure and urine being washed on 
the opened brisket and neck.” 

At a South Dakota plant exempt from 
federal inspection, an investigator reported: 

“The carcass splitting saw was dirty, with 
accumulated grease, fat and oil. The general 
sanitation of the plant was such that it was 
inexcusably dirty. 

“All walls and doors were splattered with 
blood, fat, and grease. I noticed sausages on 
trees that were dragging through puddles of 
water on the floor, which is gross contamina- 
tion.” 

NEBRASKA PLANT 


At a Nebraska processing plant the owner 
also operates in Iowa the federal investigator 
reported: 

“In the beef boning room, one’s attention 
was first called to the odor of putrid meat 
product. A good many flies were observed in 
the sausage manufacture room and, of 
course, crawl upon and contaminate meat 
products. 

“The smoke house was coated with car- 
bon, tars, etc. and this is being transferred 
to the product.” 


MOLDY SAUSAGE 


“At another uninspected Nebraska plant, 

the investigator reported moldy sausage 
products were observed in the holding cool- 
er.” 
At both Nebraska plants, the inspector re- 
ported that products labeled “all-meat” 
wieners actually contained 6 per cent filler 
products, a practice which would be for- 
bidden under federal inspection. 

Similar conditions were found through the 
nation in the USDA investigation. 

The investigation showed many federally 
inspected plants or non-inspected plants 
were meeting federal standards, but it also 
revealed abuses at some plants in almost 
every state. 

State and local inspection laws vary widely 
as does the quality of non-federal inspection. 


OTHER STATES 


Minnesota and South Dakota are among 
nine states which do not provide for state 
inspection of meat. 

In 1966, a total of 206,000 Minnesota ani- 
mals and 80,000 South Dakota animals were 
slaughtered without federal inspection. 

Nebraska and North Dakota are among 13 
other states which only provide for volun- 
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tary inspection of slaughtering. Neither state 
has any inspection of meat processing, In 
1966, 162,000 Nebraska animals and 48,000 
North Dakota animals were slaughtered 
without federal inspection. 

The following list shows the total number 
of slaughtering and processing plants in 
Iowa and the upper midwest and the num- 
ber undergoing federal inspection. The Ne- 
braska figures show only slaughter plants. 


Total Federally 

plants inspected 
RIA Re, 847 41 
Minnesota --- 887 46 
Nebraska — 345 51 
South Dakota 232 9 
North Dakota 98 9 
Wisconsin 70¹ 43 


The vast majority of meat production in 
each of these states is conducted by the large 
national companies in the relatively few fed- 
erally inspected plants. 

COMPETITION 


National firms, along with smaller com- 
panies, also operate plants not federally in- 
spected in order to compete in local and state 
markets. 

Consumers can identify processed meat 
‘products inspected by the federal govern- 
ment by a circle on the package with the 
wording “U.S. Department of Agriculture Ap- 
proved for Wholesomeness” and raw meat by 
a purple stamp reading “USDA Approved.” 

The administration’s proposed Wholesome 
Meat Act, sponsored by Smith, would: 

Provide federal-state agreements under 
which the federal government would pay 50 
per cent of the cost and supply technical 
assistance to states willing to establish and 
enforce federal inspection standards, 

Provide tools of enforcement not presently 
authorized by the federal government to 
checkmate the distribution of unwholesome 
and adulterated meat products. Controls 
would be placed upon animal food manu- 
factured and their distributors to guarantee 
that their products do not find their way 
into channels of human consumption. 

Broaden the authority of federal coverage 
to include all meat “capable of” human con- 
sumption. At present federal control is lim- 
ited to meat “intended for“ human con- 
sumption, which has permitted unscrupu- 
lous operators in contaminated meat to es- 
cape federal inspection. 

Provide the federal government with pow- 
ers of detention, injunctions, and federal 
court actions to cope with contaminated 
meat discovered in transit or outside of 
federally-inspected establishments, At pres- 
ent, the USDA cannot detain such meat, ex- 
cept by getting assistance from other federal, 
state or local agencies. 

In addition, Smith has introduced another 
bill which would broaden coverage of fed- 
eral inspection to include large intrastate 
plants which are covered by provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley law, but not the meat in- 
spection act. 

Noting the inadequacy of state inspection, 
Rodney Leonard, deputy assistant secretary 
of agriculture, testified before the house sub- 
committee: 

“Inspection under state programs is gen- 
erally well below federal standards. Yet, 
these products are intermingled in many re- 
tail stores with federally inspected products 
for sale to the unknowing public. 


LACK MONEY 

“Administrators of state meat inspection 
programs generally admit they have neither 
the money nor manpower to conduct an in- 
tensive, continuous inspection service for 
both slaughtering and processing opera- 
tions.” 

He added that variations between federal 
standards and those in many states permit 
use of “excessive water and extenders, chemi- 
cals that mask the true condition of prod- 
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ucts, and misleading or deceptive labeling.” 

Leonard stressed that modern technology— 
in addition to providing a wide variety of 
better products—has made it easier for un- 
scrupulous operators to disguise the true 
condition of meat. 

Thus, he said far more sophisticated 
methods of inspection and analysis are 
needed to protect the consumer. 

“We are dealing with problems not con- 
ceived by those who drafted the original 
legislation 60 years ago,” said Leonard. 

“The act is becoming increasingly inade- 
quate to deal with the problems of today's 
modern aggressive industry.” 

Calling for federal or state control over 
dealers in unwholesome meat products, he 
said: 

“It is far too easy for dealers in dead 
animals, renderers, animal food handlers 
and others to divert unfit meat into human 
channels.” 

FEW ALLIES 


Leonard and Smith stress that the main 
hope of the legislation is that states will ac- 
cept federal assistance to improve or in- 
stitute their own inspection programs. 

The bill has a few strong allies including 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen (A.F.L,-C.1.0.). 

Arnold Mayer, legislative representative for 
the union, called for even stronger legisla- 
tion and testified: 

“Live cattle which obviously cannot pass 
inspection are sent to uninspected plants. 
This is done not only by the small number 
of get-rich-quick operators but also by 
some highly reputable firms. 

“The very competitive situation in the in- 
dustry currently leaves them no alternative. 
Only Congress can break this cycle by ex- 
tending meat inspection and by providing 
the same rules for all.” 

Mayer also emphasized that even an expert 
often has a difficult time determining 
whether good or diseased meat has gone 
into ground hamburger or processed salami. 

The National Farmers Organization and 
the National Livestock Feeders Association 
have testified for the bill. Companies who 
have their products federally inspected are 
quietly supporting the bill. 

The bill also has numerous opponents. 
The National Farm Bureau Federation op- 
poses it as a further intrusion of federal 
control into state affairs. 


PROPOSE CHANGES 


The National Meat Institute, representing 
the large national firms, and the Independ- 
ent Meat Packers Association, representing 
smaller companies, both are professing neu- 
trality, except for proposing changes which 
supporters feel would weaken the bill. 

The National Association of State Agricul- 
ture Departments (N. A. S. D. A.) also proposes 
changes, which the USDA feels would 
ellminate the needed new authority to 
control operations to renderers and dog- cat 
food manufacturers. 

After long years of seeking increased reg- 
ulation, supporters are wary about what the 
N. A. S.D. A. and the Meat Association may be 
doing behind the scenes. 


NOT “PORK BARREL”—CONCERN 
FOR NATIONAL RESOURCES AND 
CONSERVATION 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Kiuczynsk1] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
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would be disloyal to everything I value 
in my public life if I failed to join in 
this defense of my good friend Mixer 
Kirwan, of the House itself, and on a 
broader scale, of our national resources 
policies. 

Pork barrel has been a convenient 
shaft in the hands of sensation-seeking 
editors for a long time, but Reader’s 
Digest, in using the term as the thrust 
in its latest attack, only proves how 
poorly it has judged the needs and tem- 
per of our people and the wisdom of the 
Congress. Pork barrel we may have, but 
the fact is that virtually every major 
conservation success in our country’s 
history, from the National Park system 
to the Tennessee Valley Authority to the 
Soil Conservation Service, has deep roots 
in what has been commonly referred to 
as pork barrel politics. 

Emphasis in conservation problems 
shifts with the changing economy and 
the changing environment, but the im- 
portance of these problems will be even 
greater in the future than it has been 
in the past. There are more of us in 
Congress working on natural resource 
programs than ever before, and there 
will be even greater numbers in the 
future, because awareness of the signifi- 
cance of resource development grows. 

One of the great mainstays of re- 
source development in this country has 
been our deep-rooted philosophy that 
natural resources must be developed in 
the interest of our economic well-being; 
that Government development or regu- 
lation ensures their use for the greatest 
interest of all the people; and that gov- 
ernmental action is needed not only for 
protection against monopolistic exploi- 
tation but for the wisest future use. The 
great conservationists of our history— 
Powell, Pinchot, Newlands, Norris, the 
two Roosevelts—have been more con- 
cerned with economic justice in the han- 
dling of resources than with the mere 
prevention of waste. Noble as their mo- 
tives were, these great men were also 
practical men who the value 
of politics. It is not coincidence that 
most major conservation achievements 
have been associated with political move- 
ments labeled progressive or liberal. 

Mike Kirwan knows all this, It is this 
extensive knowledge, and 30 years’ expe- 
rience in the House, where he has dem- 
onstrated unfailingly his patriotism, the 
value of his business experience and his 
service in city government, his devotion 
to the good of the country regardless of 
area or politics, and his unwavering loy- 
alty to his word, that have endeared 
Mike Kirwan personally and made him 
one of the most respected Members of 
this body. 

Let Reader’s Digest rant “pork bar- 
rel” if it wishes. The equivalent language 
has been directed against every major 
public works accomplishment, and every 
guiding hand behind those accomplish- 
ments, since Clinton built the Erie Canal. 
But the “sticks and stones” have not pre- 
vented the American people from being 
grateful to the people who have been re- 
sponsible for our natural resource de- 
velopment, and they will not prevent the 
American people from being eternally 
grateful to ME Kirwan. 
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FEDERAL VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. PATTEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years, American industries have pleaded 
for more trained and skilled workers. 
Now, through the Job Corps, the Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
program and other similar Federal ac- 
tivities, industry is finally obtaining a 
pool of trained talent, a pool which it 
can help assimilate into an urbanized, 
technically specialized society which 
would otherwise reject it as “unquali- 
fied.” 

The May 1967 issue of Fast Food in- 
cludes a careful analysis of Federal 
Vocational Training,” citing the valu- 
able work done in these programs by 
training young men in the area of food 
services. Over 1,000 cooks and bakers 
have been placed in industry from Job 
Corps food service centers and another 
700 are presently being trained. 

The article importantly points out 
three basic areas in which the corpsmen 
and others must be retrained: the job 
itself, basic education and the attempt 
to build a new attitude toward society, 
work, and his chances in life.“ 

I have taken the floor in the past to 
point out the fine work which is done at 
the Camp Kilmer Job Corps Center in 
Edison, N.J.—this is just one more en- 
lightening example. The article also 
points out the excellent job being done 
at the Gary Corps Center in San Marcos, 
Tex., in the district represented by my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PICKLE]. 

The article follows: 

FEDERAL VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

Frances Roth of the Culinary Institute of 
America has told the food service industry: 
“For years industry spokesmen have decried 
both the shortage of trained workers and 
the massive spending programs of the Fed- 
eral Government. Now you have a real op- 
portunity in assisting in training thousands 
of young workers and at the same time have 
a direct voice in how the government spends 
your money. Should you not grasp this 
unique opportunity, your future criticisms 
may well lose much of their effectiveness.” 

Although she was speaking of the Job 
Corps in particular, the statement is equally 
true of the entire spectrum of Federal pro- 
grams. 

All Federal activities, including the more 
familiar Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act program (MDTA) and the Job Corps, 
give the industry a source for training help 
and trained manpower. 

At the Job Corps centers, trained man- 
power is more than a management phrase; 
it is a constant effort to fit young people 
into a society that considers them unfit. 

To prepare this person for a job, the Corps 
first takes him out of his environment to one 
of the 108 centers, Here, his re-training is 
divided into three basic areas: the job itself, 
basic education and the attempt to build a 
new attitude toward society, work and his 
chances in life. 

In the food service field, Camp Kilmer, 
New Jersey, is one of the Jobs Corps’ out- 
standing examples. The camp itself is con- 
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tracted to and run by Federal Electric Co. 
but the culinary program looks for advice 
and guidance from associations, companies 
and colleges with food service programs. 
Roger Lundy, director of the culinary pro- 
gram at Kilmer, had set up food service 
training programs for the Army before com- 
ing to the Corps. His two basic courses—for 
cooks and for bakers—have already grad- 
uated 178 people since July of 1966 and 
placed 116 of these in jobs as of Mid-March. A 
third course in short-order cooking is just 
getting under way. 

The training all takes place in a converted 
Army mess hall. Instruction is simple and 
basic—learning the tools of the trade on the 
first day—but geared to actual practice of 
skills and actual work conditions. The Corps- 
men, for example, set up, cook, serve and 
clean-up a cafeteria that serves the noon 
meal for the culinary and transportation 
schools. In the new short-order course, 
Corpsmen will learn by operating a counter- 
and-booth coffee shop at the camp. 

From those who have profited from the 
foodservice programs in Job Corps Centers, 
nearly 1,000 are at work in the industry and 
another 700 are now at centers. For all of 
these, industry cooperation is needed 
through companies and associations. 

Perhaps most notable is the Texas Restau- 
rant Association for its work at the Gary Job 
Corps Center, San Marcos. Members of TRA 
helped to plan the program; and they meet 
to review and evaluate the program. These 
2-3 day auditing conferences held at the 
training site have been the greatest single 
factor responsible for the high level of real- 
ism in the Culinary Arts program at Gary 
Job Corps Center. Further evidence of this 
strong cooperation lies in the fact that the 
Center is an associate member of the Texas 
Restaurant Association. The Center's staff 
and trainees enjoy a close link with the real 
world of foodservice work, Graduates from 
the training center are nearly all placed 
through the cooperative effort of the TRA. 

Where Job Corps works on a direct con- 
tract from the Federal Government, Man- 
power Development and Training p: 
work through state agencies and local edu- 
cational facilities. MDTA is administered 
jointly by the U.S. Department of Labor and 
the Office of Education, 

The joint sponsorship of the program— 
Education and Labor—also allows for a va- 
riety of programs ranging from those that 
are strictly institutional to those that are 
primarily on-the-job. Sheraton Corp. was 
one of the first to utilize MDTA as a train- 
ing aid, using an on-the-job approach. The 
Food Service Executive Assn., Madison, Wis., 
recently began a 40-week course that will 
prepare 25 people for jobs as short order 
cooks. 

Programs such as these have been set up 
throughout the country, adding up to more 
than 670 projects. The length of the pro- 
grams vary but average about 27 weeks. At 
a cost of more than $19 million of Health, 
Education and Welfare funds, 626 projects 
exposed more than 22,000 people to the food- 
service industry through on-the-job train- 
ing and institutional programs. 

One of the outstanding programs, and 
one of the first, is in Washington, D.C., at 
the Armstrong School. The building, for- 
merly a public high school, is now used for 
adult education classes 

Each morning, the students gather in the 
school’s cafeteria kitchen. Under the direc- 
tion of Randall I. Ward, instructor of the 
cooking class, they go about their jobs, pre- 
paring lunch for themselves and cleaning as 
they go. In former times, the class prepared 
lunch for the rest of the school but the 
budget made this difficult at best and this 
practice was abandoned. The problems of 
menus, nutrition, tastes, availability of fresh 
foods and the chemistry of food are taken up 
in afternoon classes. In addition, students 
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study budgeting of food money, sanitation, 
methods of storing food and the mathematics 
of cookery. 

“We don't turn out master chefs,” com- 
ments Ward. “We don’t expect to. But we are 
training good beginning cooks. When they 
leave here, they can do a job and do it well. 
That's a good start for anybody.” 

The opportunity. the finances, the trained 
personnel are there but they must be wooed. 
This is not a one-sided problem because every 
Federal program needs industry support and 
advice. As Dr. J. Graham Sullivan, deputy 
commissioner of education, explains: The 
only means of assuring effective training is 
to involve industry people in the programs. 
It is important that your voice be heard. 
Federal money allocated to the States for 
vocational training is not earmarked for food 
service training. The industry must make its 
needs known.” 


LEGISLATION TO AMEND TITLE IV 
OF SOCIAL SECURITY ACT TO 
PROVIDE SCHOOL LUNCHES TO 
CHILDREN RECEIVING ASSIST- 
ANCE FROM THE AID TO DE- 
PENDENT CHILDREN PROGRAM 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Sisk] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing legislation which would 
amend title IV of the Social Security Act 
to provide school lunches to children re- 
ceiving assistance from the aid-to-de- 
pendent-children program and to pro- 
vide food to families where the State 
agency has determined that unless food 
is furnished directly, the family will not 
receive any such food. 

I am sure that many of my colleagues 
have received, as I have, numerous com- 
plaints from both concerned school offi- 
cials and welfare directors on the num- 
ber of children who are not receiving a 
proper school lunch or decent meals at 
home. Unfortunately, some of our wel- 
fare recipients are using their payments 
for other than the “necessaries of life” 
or for the welfare of their children. 

This legislation provides that any 
child under the aid to families with de- 
pendent children program would receive 
a school lunch while attending a school, 
college, university, or a course in voca- 
tional technical training designed to 
qualify him for gainful employment. The 
cost of the lunch would be deducted 
from the total amount to be given the 
welfare recipient. 

The second part of the bill would pro- 
vide that in those cases where there are 
obvious abuses of the welfare payments, 
the State agency would be given author- 
ity to provide food directly to the affected 
families who would not otherwise re- 
ceive a proper diet. The costs of the food 
would be deducted by the State agency 
from the recipient’s check. This provi- 
sion is directed only to those individuals 
that the State and local agencies have 
determined are misusing their Federal 
assistance. I think we can all agree that 
the general populace has magnified 
these abuses in order to support its op- 
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position to any form of aid to the dis- 
advantaged. I am sure that all of my 
colleagues are aware State and local 
agencies cannot now under Federal law 
correct these abuses without cutting out 
all assistance. This proposed legislation 
would assist them in their efforts and 
at the same time continue to provide aid 
to the innocent children. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that all of us 
who have supported these programs in 
the past are alarmed at the growing 
animosity towards all forms of assist- 
ance to those now on our welfare or 
relief rolls. I feel it is important to cor- 
rect any loopholes or abuses that may 
occur but I feel it is equally important 
to assist those who are underage and 
who may be unfortunate victims. May I 
urge my distinguished colleagues to join 
with me in supporting this timely and 
much-needed legislation. 


SECRETARY FREEMAN’S RECORD 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Sisk] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
comment on the outstanding stewardship 
of Secretary of Agriculture Orville Free- 
man during the more than 6 years in 
which he has administered the Nation’s 
farm programs. 

First of all I would like to associate 
myself with the remarks of the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poace], delivered last week 
in the House: 

Mr. Freeman is the best Secretary we have 
had since most of our members came to this 
House, and he is the best who has been sug- 
gested, so let us help him be the kind of Sec- 
retary we want. 


I can readily understand Secretary 
Freeman’s feeling of anger at a recent 
statement that— 


The Administration hopes the war in Viet 
Nam will bail it out of its farm difficulties. 


No one really believes such an irrespon- 
sible charge. 

No one, however partisan, can actually 
believe that the President and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture hope for anything 
other than a speedy and honorable ter- 
mination of hostilities in Vietnam. 

Unfortunately, several ancient and 
long-discredited charges against the ad- 
ministration and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture were voiced here on the floor of 
the House last week. 

I believe these charges deserve repudi- 
ation once and for all. 

The Secretary was charged with “ad- 
vocating off-shore purchases for Viet- 
nam,” when the record clearly shows that 
off-shore purchases of meat by the De- 
partment of Defense this year amounted 
to less than 1 percent of total DOD pur- 
chases. 

The charge was made of “curtailment” 
of DOD pork purchases, and the record, 
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again, shows that DOD pork purchases in 
1966 were 14 million pounds above 1965 
and this year will be 50 million pounds 
higher than last year. 

The charge of “grain dumping” was 
repeated and, again, not borne out by 
the facts: The price of corn rose from 
$1.02 a bushel up to $1.29 during the 
time the so-called dumping was sup- 
posed to have occurred. 

The charge was made that dairy im- 
ports have been permitted to flood the 
American markets. The fact is that the 
President, acting on Secretary Free- 
man’s recommendation, has ordered a 
75-percent reduction in the amount of 
dairy imports which threatened domes- 
tic producers. 

The charge also was made that the 
administration is encouraging the elim- 
ination of the family farm. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Our 
farm programs now are operating under 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, 
which was enacted following passage by 
this House. It is designed to encourage 
the family farm system of agriculture, 
which has produced the greatest miracle 
of production the world has ever seen. 

Instead of indulging in carping criti- 
cism not based on the facts, let us look 
at the record. 

In January, 1961, when Orville Free- 
man became Secretary of Agriculture, 
after 8 years of Republican adminis- 
tration, rural America was in real trou- 
ble, There was a mountain of wheat in 
surplus—1.4 billion bushels. The feed 
grain surplus was equally as bad—85 
million tons, Farm income had dropped 
steadily for 8 years to a low of less than 
$12 billion. Farm prices had dropped 
17 percent between 1952 and 1960. Farm- 
ers were confronted with $1 corn and $2 
soybeans. Cattle were selling for $20, hogs 
for $15, and manufacturing milk for 
$3.25. 

The record shows that this trend has 
been reversed since Orville Freeman be- 
came Secretary of Agriculture. 

Commodities in surplus are now fast 
disappearing. Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration investments have been sharply re- 
duced. Exports of farm products are con- 
stantly increasing. Of most importance 
to farmers, realized net farm income has 
substantially increased. 

Last year net farm income climbed to 
$16.3 billion, the second highest in his- 
tory, while total gross income by farmers 
was setting an alltime record. Net farm 
income was 40 percent greater than it 
was in 1960 and 15 percent higher than 
in 1965. Realized net income per farm 
was setting an alltime record at an 
average $5,024—19 percent higher than 
the previous year and 70 percent greater 
than 1960. 

Of course, we all recognize there re- 
main farm commodity fields in which 
farmers are not sharing in this in- 
crease—in fact, which remain in serious 
trouble. But this is not due to lack of at- 
tention and concern on the part of Secre- 
tary Freeman, and, under his direction, 
the Department is searching for and is 
taking where possible, effective steps to 
bring about income improvement. Some 
of these inequities exist among farmers 
in the district I represent, and I want to 
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take this occasion to thank the Secretary 
and the Department for their continuing 
concern and assistance. 

The enormous surpluses which were all 
too familiar during the 1950’s—before 
Secretary Freeman took office—are gone. 
By January 31, 1967, the investments of 
CCC in farm commodities were down to 
$4.35 billion, a reduction of $2.45 billion 
from the previous year and $4 billion 
ies than the peak years of 1956 and 
1959. 

Of greatest importance, however, is the 
fact that surpluses have been reduced 
without depressing farm income. On the 
contrary, prices of commodities in sur- 
plus have moved steadily up as we dis- 
posed of commodities in storage. 

This then is the record of solid achieve- 
ment of Orville Freeman on the farm 
front. His administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been wise, judi- 
cious, and progressive. He has been and 
is a diligent, conscientious, and effective 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY STANDARDS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Howarp] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I stand 
today to acknowledge the quick and effi- 
cient work of the Department of Trans- 
portation and, in particular, the National 
Highway Safety Bureau in establishing 
meaningful standards for State highway 
safety programs. The standards, an- 
nounced recently by Secretary Boyd, pro- 
vide an excellent basis for improvement 
in 13 areas of highway safety. They also 
lay the groundwork for unprecedented 
State-Federal cooperation in protecting 
the traveling public from the dangers in- 
herent in our mobile society. 

I have often wondered at the lack of 
training and precautionary knowledge 
required of automobile operators. Per- 
haps, due to the rather gradual year-to- 
year evolution of the automobile, we have 
never fully realized the complex skills 
needed for efficient operation of the fam- 
ily car. Hours of study and training are 
required to receive a private pilot’s li- 
cense. Anyone who has been in the serv- 
ice knows of the myriad of licenses re- 
quired before permission is granted to op- 
erate military equipment. 

Yet our highways are the scene of 
10,000 injuries every day and 1,000 deaths 
each week. So it is with an appropriate 
sense of urgency that the States begin 
to implement the new standards—an 
urgency that I am confident is felt in 
every State. 

Secretary Boyd said in announcing the 
standards: 

They are the opening strategy in an ap- 
plied effort by the States and the Federal 
Government to significantly raise our level 
of driving safety. 

Secretary Boyd realizes, as I am sure 
the States do, that this is not a one-shot 
effort, but rather a concerted drive that 
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will be carried on as long as vehicular 
traffic exists. It is to be expected that 
immediate problems may arise due to 
lack of funds, the need for planning and 
cost estimating, and the need for appro- 
priate action by State legislatures. 

But I do not believe any of these 
problems can long stand in the way of 
implementing a meaningful highway 
safety program in every State. The De- 
partment of Transportation in the next 
6 months will be working closely and dili- 
gently with the States to determine cost 
estimates which can be presented to the 
Congress. 

I am confident that this State-Fed- 
eral cooperation, both in the early stages 
of the program and throughout its exist- 
ence, can only lead to achievement of 
the goal everyone desires—a safer driv- 
ing public. 

In his message to Congress calling for 
establishment of the new Department, 
President Johnson said: 

No function of the new Department—no 
responsibility of its Secretary—will be more 
important than safety. We must insure the 
safety of our citizens as they travel on land, 
in our skies, and over our waters. 


The new highway safety standards and 
vehicle safety standards, established in 
the first 3 months of the Department’s 
operation, are outstanding examples of 
how the President’s mission for the new 
Department has been undertaken. Sec- 
retary Boyd and his staff are to be com- 
mended. 

The foundation for highway safety has 
been constructed; the challenge has been 
articulated. It is now up to the States 
and the people of this Nation to diminish 
the senseless highway death toll. 


HON. ARMISTEAD SELDEN AD- 
DRESSES PAST DEPARTMENT 
COMMANDERS BANQUET, AT THE 
49TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE ALABAMA DEPARTMENT OF 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. NIcHOLsS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, the 49th 
Annual Convention of the Alabama De- 
partment of the American Legion was 
held in Mobile, Ala., this past weekend, 
July 14-16. 

The featured speaker at the past de- 
partment commanders banquet on July 
15 was our esteemed colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, the honorable 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN, chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Inter-American 
Affairs. Congressman SELDEN spoke to the 
Alabama Legionnaires and their wives 
on the subject of patriotism and the dan- 
gers facing our Nation for the past cen- 
tury. He also discussed a recent report 
released by the Inter-American Affairs 
Subcommittee concerning Communist 
activities in the Latin American area. 

Because Congressman SELDEN has been 
a vigorous and outspoken foe of the in- 
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ternational Communist conspiracy, and 

because his remarks to the Alabama 

American Legion are particularly appro- 

priate at this point in our Nation’s his- 

tory, I am inserting them in the RECORD 
so that Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives can have the benefit of his 
sage advice concerning the future of our 

Nation: 

REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN, Past DEPARTMENT COMMANDERS 
BANQUET, AMERICAN LEGION STATE CONVEN- 
TION, MOBILE, ALA., JULY 15, 1967 


As a Legionnaire and as a member of the 
United States House of Representatives, I am 
very much aware of the outstanding job 
that is being done by the American Legion 
in its many and varied undertakings, and I 
can assure you that it is a high privilege for 
me to address members of this organization. 

I am certain I need not remind those of 
you here this evening that this is the 50th 
anniversary year of the entry of the United 
States into World War One. The first of this 
century’s Great Wars is the historic land- 
mark from which we measure our country’s 
rise to world leadership. And that era is also, 
as we know, the revolutionary landmark 
from which our chief adversary in the world 
today, Communist Russia, measures its own 
history. 

This has been a half century of tremendous 
achievement for our country and the world. 
It has also been one of the most turbulent 
periods in human history. And in terms of 
suffering, it has certainly been the most 
devastating. 

For out of World War One, the “war to 
end all wars,” were sowed the seeds of a 
second World War and the confrontation be- 
tween the Communists and the Western 
World which has been our chief concern in 
the past quarter century—a confrontation 
that has led our country into two costly hot 
wars in which American blood has and is 
being spilled in foreign lands. 

So it is that in this anniversary year we 
might well ask ourselves: What went wrong 
five decades ago when the Western democ- 
racies, having won the “war to end all wars,” 
lost the peace? And again, what went wrong 
when these same democracies, having de- 
feated totalitarian Nazism and Fascism 
twenty-five years ago, left themselves and 
the Free World open to the assault of an even 
more formidable kind of totalitarianism? 

Obviously, these questions aren’t simply 
academic. Our ability to learn from our mis- 
takes in making the peace of 1918 and 1945 
will determine whether succeeding genera- 
tions of Americans, every twenty-five years, 
will have to shed blood in defense of our 
country’s freedom. 

Another overriding question—a closely re- 
lated one, to be sure—is whether the very 
values for which we fought the great wars of 
this century—and for which Americans are 
dying in overseas combat this very mo- 
ment—are actually in danger of being de- 
stroyed here at home. 

It was because the 90th Congress recog- 
nizes the threat posed by home front attacks 
on basic American institutions and values 
that the House recently enacted legislation 
to outlaw the burning and defiling of our 
country’s flag in public demonstrations. And 
as a co-sponsor of this legislation, I am hope- 
ful that the Senate also will act favorably 
on this measure in the near future. 

Indeed, it is a tragic commentary on the 
uses—or should I say the misuses—of free- 
dom to think that there are Americans today 
who would destroy the very symbol for which 
20th century Americans fought and died in 
the Argonne and at the Meuse—at Bastogne 
and at Iwo Jima—at Seoul and at DaNang. 

Let me add, however, that I agree with the 
recent statement of the President that these 
flag burners and draft dodgers do not by any 
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means represent the overwhelming majority 
of this young generation of Americans. They 
emphatically do not. And they certainly have 
nothing in common with the thousands of 
young Alabamians in our armed services who 
are today doing their duty to God and coun- 
try. Throughout the country today there 
are the many thousands of young men who, 
as their fathers and older brothers did 
in previous wars, are responding to their 
duty to maintain their country's freedom 
and to keep the American flag flying as a 
symbol of that freedom throughout the 
world. 

Yet the war that this generation has been 
called upon to fight is unlike any of the 
previous wars which were fought by Ameri- 
cans during this century. It is, in many re- 
spects, a more difficult war—and it is cer- 
tainly a more frustrating war, as daily 
reports from the war zone tell us. 

Tactically, this frustration stems from the 
difficulty of putting out the fires of a sub- 
versive, guerrilla movement in a foreign 
land, and in a war in which there are no 
front lines. But in a larger sense, it is a 
frustration reflected also in the indefinite 
and blurred goals of our national effort in 
South Vietnam. 

To put it bluntly, our generations—the 
generations that fought in World Wars One 
and Two—had a clear objective to fight for: 
victory over a totalitarian enemy that 
threatened the freedom of the world and 
the security of our homeland. 

But the men who fight in Vietnam are 
tragically denied such clarity of aims. They 
are being asked to fight what, in effect, is 
more a political than a military war. To be 
sure, they are asked to risk their lives—to 
die—and to watch their friends suffer and 
die. But they are given no clear answer as 
to the end result which these sacrifices might 
achieve. 

I am familiar with those who argue that 
there are no clear simple answers to the chal- 
lenges and problems facing our nation in a 
nuclear age. But it seems to me that at any 
time a country asks its fighting men to risk 
their all, some clear answer must be given 
as to what they will achieve by that risk. 

For the American fighting man who is en- 
gaged in deadly combat with a Communist 
enemy in South Vietnam, this war has al- 
ready been “escalated” to the limit. Our 
country has never before deliberately sent 
its fighting men into battle without giving 
them the fullest measure of support. And 
it should not—cannot—give them anything 
less in Vietnam. 

What then can be done to clear the air 
of doubt and lack of definite purpose over 
our Vietnam policy—to give our fighting 
men there a full measure of political as well 
as material support? 

Our first need, it would seem to me, is to 
recognize the true nature of the enemy we 
are fighting in that country. That enemy 
is not, actually, the Vietcong. For the Viet- 
cong are simply being used as an instrument 
of the world Communist powers, as were the 
North Korean aggressors of sixteen years ago. 

Our true enemy then remains the world 
Communist powers themselves, Red China 
and Communist Russia. 

It is Communist Russia which, although 
talking of peace and coexistence, furnishes 
the deadly tools that keep the Vietcong’s 
aggression alive in South Vietnam. And it 
is Red China that encourages and helps sup- 
ply the North Vietnam war machine that is 
shipping troops and supplies to the south 
to kill Americans. 

Theorists can talk all they want about 
the split in the Communist world. But from 
the practical point of view of the men who 
are fighting our battles in Vietnam, this 
theoretical split has no meaning. For re- 
gardless of their differences, we must recog- 
nize that all Communist nations—Russia, 
China, the countries of Eastern Europe and 
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the Soviet-leaning countries of the so-called 
“neutral” world—are united on one issue: 
the destruction of the United States as the 
leading capitalist nation and the prime 
defender of the Free World. 

Considering this fact, it is little short of 
incredible that some of the theorists who in- 
fluence our foreign policy in Washington do 
not recognize the danger of their so-called 
policy of “building bridges of understanding” 
to the Communist world, until such time as 
we see a genuine indication that the Red 
nations are willing to give up their aggres- 
sive designs on the Free World. 

Needless to say, we should at all times—as 
indeed our country has always done through- 
out its history—keep the door open for a true 
discussion of differences with other nations 
of the world. But in keeping the door open, 
the better part of wisdom would require that 
we stay alert and prepared to defend our- 
selves against expanded Communist aggres- 
sion, 

In Vietnam, we have seen how the Com- 
munist nations hope to bleed the United 
States in a frustrating, bloody war. And we 
have also seen how many purported allies and 
friends of our country—so-called allies whom 
we have helped and even rescued in the past 
half century—have shown their gratitude by 
giving our enemies material aid through 
trade. Other allies of this country—or per- 
haps it is more correct to call them erstwhile 
allies—have all but deserted the camp of the 
Free World in an effort to placate and ap- 
pease the Communist bloc. 

With the harsh realities in mind—with our 
country practically carrying the defense of 
the Free World on its shoulders alone, and 
with little assistance—the temptation is 
great to pack up our gear and return home to 
American shores. After all, it is not boastful— 
it is, in fact, only reflecting the power reali- 
ties of the world—to say that the United 
States can go it alone far better than can 
the other countries of the Free World. 

President De Gaulle of France, for the best 
example, stands aloof and critical of our 
countries policy in Vietnam and other parts 
of the world. But he can afford to talk inde- 
pendently and without fear that the Com- 
munist world will overrun France—as did 
Germany twice before in this century—only 
because the United States assisted in the 
rebuilding of France and even today is sup- 
plying a nuclear shield for the non-Com- 
munist world. 

If the United States were to weaken and 
fall—an end that President De Gaulle's poli- 
cies often seem directed toward—then France 
and all of Western Europe, along with the 
self-styled neutral“ countries of the globe, 
would overnight disappear into the Commu- 
nist orbit. And whether they fell into the 
Russian sphere of that orbit or the Chinese 
sphere would make little difference in terms 
of the freedom and independence in their 
countries. 

So it is that we are tempted to withdraw to 
a Fortress America. But this is a dangerous 
temptation indeed—and that is the lesson 
above all that the history of World War One 
and World War Two has taught us. 

The world today—even more than it was 
in 1945—is too small a place to stand 
isolated, even for a great nation—even for 
the greatest, most powerful nation in the 
world. 

If we, out of our frustration in Vietnam 
and our dissatisfaction with the policies of 
other nations of the non-Communist world, 
were to back away from our worldwide re- 
sponsibilities, then we would soon find our- 
selves fighting for our lives not in far-off 
lands, but in our own hemisphere. 

This is not mere rhetoric. It is a well-docu- 
mented projection for the future, if the 
United States should indeed disengage from 
its commitments overseas. The most recent 
documentation along this line came in 
hearings held by the House Subcommittee on 
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Inter-American Affairs, which I am privileged 
to serve as chairman. 

The House Inter-American Affairs Sub- 
committee has long been concerned over 
the possibility that the Communists would 
gain a subversive foothold in Latin America, 
as they have in Southeast Asia. If this oc- 
curred, then the tragedy we are seeing un- 
fold in South Vietnam would be repeated 
many times over in our own hemisphere. The 
inevitable result would be that our front line 
of defense against the Communists would 
move from South Vietnam, across the 
Pacific, right to our home shores. 

Recognizing the critical danger of such a 
threat, the House Inter-American Affairs 
Subcommittee keeps a constant watch over 
the status of the continuing Communist 
campaign to undermine and overthrow, by 
violence and subversion, the legitimate gov- 
ernments of Central and South America. 
That was the subject of our recent hearings. 
And out of those hearings, at which experts 
from the Defense and State Departments 
were questioned in detail, came some dis- 
quieting conclusions and recommendations 
for the nation’s and hemisphere’s security. 

Our hearings verified the fact that far 
from diminishing, the Castro Communist 
drive to take over our southern neighbors’ 
governments has been intensified. Com- 
munist weaponry and Castroite training is 
providing the cadre for what may become 
Vietnam-type guerrilla wars in several na- 
tions of Latin America. Venezuela is still 
high on the list of countries the Castro Com- 
munists hope to take over by a guerrilla 
terrorist revolution. Bolivia is extremely vul- 
nerable to increased Red assault, as is 
Colombia. And there are several other coun- 
tries in this area where the situation could 
become more serious as Communist subver- 
sive activities increase. 

In view of this growing threat to the 
hemisphere’s security, the Subcommittee 
made a number of recommendations. We 
hope that these recommendations will be 
heeded—for if these guerrilla movements are 
not nipped in the bud, a decade from now 
we may find the bleeding guerrilla war of 
Vietnam has spread like a contagion to our 
own hemisphere. 

We recommended that United States mili- 
tary assistance and aid to Latin governments 
under Communist attack be geared to meet 
the specific needs of paramilitary and coun- 
terinsurgent warfare. As we have found in 
Vietnam, the military approach used in 
former wars of this century simply isn't 
applicable to jungle and hill-country guer- 
rilla fighting. We recognize the need to 
strengthen the economic muscle of Latin 
American countries, but urge that these 
countries themselves move quickly to bolster 
their economies through sound fiscal pol- 
icies. 

We also urged that the Latin countries 
themselves take the initiative in improving 
the quality of their own anti-insurgent ef- 
fort. For ultimately, it is the people of a 
country themselves who must carry the fight 
to the enemy if their homes and freedoms 
are to be safeguarded. No matter how rich 
and powerful the United States is, we can- 
not hope to guarantee and preserve the free- 
dom of any people that do not themselves 
want to make the necessary sacrifices to stay 
free and independent. 

In addition, our report points out that 
the Subcommittee supports the objectives of 
the current meeting of the Organization of 
American States which is examining Vene- 
zuela’s complaint against Cuba and recom- 
mends that the OAS consider ways and 
means of strengthening existing measures. 
The report suggested that additional meas- 
ures of defense—such as naval and border 
patrols—be considered in order to prevent 
Communist infiltration. 

Our Subcommittee also urged our State 
Department to apply more forceful pressure 
against so-called friends and allies who con- 
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tinue to trade with and otherwise support 
the Castro Communist government. 

Finally, the essence of our recommenda- 
tions for United States policy in Latin Amer- 
ica is that we recognize there—as we must 
come to recognize in Vietnam—the true na- 
ture of our enemy, the Communists, and 
their plans for world domination. 

Failure to recognize an enemy—and to 
stop the growth of that enemy’s power and 
aggression at an early stage of develop- 
ment—was the chief failure that led to loss 
of the peace fifty years ago, and again 25 
years ago. And, this same foolish unwilling- 
ness to stand firm against aggression has 
cost us American lives and resources again 
and again during these critical post-war 
years. 

Thus, unless we are to waste the sacrifices 
of all these years—and of the young men 
who are engaged today in a war as bloody 
and fearful as any our country has ever 
waged—we must wake up to the realities of 
the dangerous world in which we live. For, 
if we ignore or back away from the threat of 
totalitarian aggression, be it aggression of 
the Right or Left, we do so only at the risk 
of losing our own freedoms. 

“The best of prophets of the future,” as 
George Gordon Lord Byron once said, is the 
past.” This statement, unfortunately, has 
proven true too many times during these 50 
years of war and peace. Every concession to 
aggressive forces in time of peace has in ef- 
fect prophesied the next war. But can we 
afford to let this happen again? No, we can- 
not. Instead, we must learn and profit from 
the errors of the past and apply the many 
lessons of these five decades toward the end 
that 50 years from today, the flag of the 
United States—and all it stands for in terms 
of God and country, human freedom, and 
dignity—may continue to fly over a land of 
the free and the brave. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. TUNNEY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, the week 
of July 17 has been designated as Cap- 
tive Nations Week, in order to direct the 
attention of world opinion to the denial 
of the fundamental freedoms and human 
rights of the peoples of the eastern and 
central European nations. 

For the peoples of the United States 
and the Soviet Union, this past year is 
keynoted by increased mutual under- 
standing and diminishing suspicions, by 
a growing curiosity about cultural and 
technological heritages, and by mounting 
concern over a common enemy. During 
no year since the end of the Second 
World War have the two nations seem- 
ingly resented each other less. 

Our burgeoning sympathies of friend- 
ship and understanding have proven a 
force of no minor consequence in direct- 
ing the run of world events. Compromise 
of ideologies, constructive joint action of 
the two great powers—these are still 
achievements of the future. But if the 
foundations of communication between 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
do not crumble, perhaps advances will be 
made, world tension will be reduced, and 
the peoples of the world can seek the 
pleasures of life. Such is the future ideal. 
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But let us examine for a moment what 
constitutes the present reality. 

Today a great force is motivating those 
in our world who have not as yet been 
allowed to find political sovereignty and 
independence. It is a force which touches 
the daily life of the individual more 
acutely than the side effects from the 
knotting of lines between ourselves and 
the Soviet Union. It is a force which 
moves from within the human being, 
compelling him to act as his will dictates. 

It has been called the equalitarian rev- 
olution, the revolution of rising expecta- 
tion, and has been linked with the 
shrinking pains of the world and the 
equality of desire. 

But no one of these terms describes 
this phenomeon sufficiently, Its conse- 
quences are too diverse, its manifesta- 
tions too complicated to be categorized 
under a single phrase. 

Yet this force does not defy under- 
standing, for its appearance as the moti- 
vating force in action is frequent and 
recognizable. It appeared in 1953 when 
the East Berlin laborers rioted against 
their imposed government, and again in 
1956 in Hungary and Poland. A people’s 
desire for self-determination, a peoples 
reaction to the Communists’ consoling 
opiate, “You never had it so good,“ with 
cries of “Our bodies are fed and clothed, 
but our minds are slaves and our hearts 
are empty.” 

More recently this force has been con- 
cretized by the independence of a Mar- 
shal Tito and the defiance of Comecon 
by Rumania’s Ceausescu. 

Our relationships with the Soviet 
Union have, in the near past, evolved a 
certain diplomatic openness. The leaders 
of the two countries have conferred to- 
gether and space treaties have been 
signed. We would like to believe that 
such actions will lead to a future of ex- 
panded cooperation. We hold a popular 
hope for a friendly Soviet Union com- 
peting with us peacefully in a world 
market of independent nations. But we 
should not forget about the shots which 
can be heard nightly from behind the 
Berlin wall; about the imprisoned artists 
and writers of Eastern Europe; about the 
26 divisions of Russian troops standing 
ready in Eastern Europe to repress the 
desires of non-Russians—people who 
have felt the winds of freedom, people 
who would ask only for the return of 
their inalienable rights. 

Our friends in eastern and central 
Europe have spent still another year un- 
willingly fettered to Soviet Russia. Their 
desire to find release from this enslave- 
ment has intensified and they have begun 
to loosen the knots of their bindings. In 
defiance of Soviet demands, Rumania 
has conceded diplomatic recognition to 
her second leading commercial partner, 
West Germany. Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Czechoslovakia and Poland have taken 
new roads into the fields of abstract art, 
experimental dance, and avant garde 
theater. And Yugoslavia has continued 
her independent directions of develop- 
ment. 

Mr, Speaker, in our tentative groping 
for a detente with the Soviet Union, we 
must not allow the central and east 
European peoples to believe that we 
have forgotten them. We must reassure 
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them of our support for their experi- 
ments in independence. And to those who 
would ask our aid in achieving political- 
economic independence from the Soviet 
Union, we must lend the fruits of our 
great economic system. Let us stretch to 
grasp the hands of our friends in Eastern 
Europe, that they might find the 
strength to pursue their dreams. 


WIRETAPPING AND ELECTRONIC 
EAVESDROPPING 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, Attor- 
ney General Clark’s announcement for- 
bidding wiretapping and electronic 
eavesdropping by agents of the Justice 
Department without specific authoriza- 
tion by the Attorney General himself is 
a major, but only a partial step forward 
toward safeguarding the individual’s 
right to privacy. I was gratified not by 
the fact that this memorandum is going 
to be a panacea of safeguards to the in- 
dividual’s privacy, but by the fact that it 
shows most dramatically the growing 
awareness of the threats posed by our 
burgeoning electronic snooper technol- 
ogy in our fishbowl society. 

I introduced a bill on January 10, 1967, 
which would forbid any Government 
agency from using any wiretapping or 
electronic eavesdropping device unless 
the use had previously been approved by 
the head of the department or agency 
and only upon a determination that such 
use would be vital to the national secu- 
rity. My bill requires, in addition, that 
all such authorizations be reported to 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and the President of the Senate. 
Congressional participation in control 
is essential to the protection of the in- 
dividual American citizen from the over- 
zealous use of these devices by agencies 
of the Government. This safeguard is not 
new to a government based on checks 
and balances. 

Justice Louis Brandeis, writing in the 
Harvard Law Review, long before his 
ascension to the High Court, said: 

Solitude and privacy have become more 
essential to the individual; but modern in- 
vention and enterprise have, through inva- 
sions upon his privacy, subjected him to 
mental pain and distress far greater than 
could be inflicted by mere bodily injury. 


It is no wonder that in his famous dis- 
sent in the landmark Olmstead case in 
1928, he prophesied that the failure to 
understand the intrusions on personal 
liberty permitted by advancing technol- 
ogy presented “the greatest danger to 
liberty.“ The rapidly accelerating rate of 
technological achievement makes this 
statement frighteningly clear today. 

Mr. Speaker, wiretapping and eaves- 
dropping have long been problems and 
their threat recognized and fought 
against, but they have received little at- 
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tention from the general public. The ad- 
vancements of science in the 20th 
century, however, have overridden the 
previously plodding advances of snoopers 
and those who would intercept the pri- 
vate conversations of others. Today it is 
possible to make transmitters smaller 
than a dime and, yet powerful enough 
to transmit conversations several city 
blocks. Special cameras and television 
apparatus, using infrared radiation, can 
show movements clearly from 40,000 feet 
or 400 feet with ease and clarity. Other 
equipment can penetrate great distances 
to pick up sounds and some sound wave 
equipment can detect sounds through a 
solid wall and from a distance of a city 
block. These devices are very easily at- 
tainable at a low cost. Wiretaps no longer 
need be directly placed on the phone, 
but telephonic conversation can be inter- 
cepted instead simply by placing certain 
types of coils near the telephone. In 
other words, modern electronics engi- 
neering is bringing to the eavesdropper 
greater efficiency and security in his 
snooping, while at the same time sub- 
jecting the object of the eavesdropper’s 
attention to less security, to less chance 
of success in guarding his privacy, and 
even to less awareness of the invasion of 
his privacy. Most people now know all 
about this; appallingly enough, a great 
many people feel that it is a necessary 
part of life and are willing to accept it 
without regard to the effects on our 
liberty and freedom. And if this is not 
obvious to us, consider the consequences 
to our children. 

There is little doubt that prosecutors— 
local, State, and Federal—would have an 
easier time if they could wiretap and 
eavesdrop without restriction, but we 
have a wide spectrum of prosecutors and 
their tactics ranging from Frank Hogan 
of New York to James Garrison in New 
Orleans. There is no doubt that there 
would be an increase in the number of 
convictions if this evidence were allowed 
in court, But there is also little doubt 
that an authoritarian state is much more 
efficient in suppressing crime and cor- 
ruption than a democracy, and I do not 
hesitate to attribute that efficiency to the 
use of the very devices I am speaking of 
today. While suppressing crime and cor- 
ruption, these devices just as certainly 
and surely suppress the liberties and 
freedoms of the individual which we in 
the United States have grown to hold 
supreme, or have we forgotten that this 
is what America is all about? The basic 
concept of the American legal system is 
that a man is presumed innocent until 
proven guilty by the jury finding him 
guilty beyond a reasonable doubt. The 
placing of a “bug” or wiretap on a person 
and on his movements and conversations 
also surrounds him with an aura of guilt 
and a veil of suspicion. He is, in effect, 
guilty until he proves himself innocent 
by his remarks and conversations. As 
Justice Brandeis said: 

All invasions on the part of the government 
and its employees of the sanctities of a man’s 
home and the privacies of life... (are) the 
invasion of his indefeasible right of personal 
security, personal liberty and private prop- 
erty, where that right has never been for- 
feited by his conviction of some public 
offense. 
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Mr. Speaker, there has been great 
fear expressed throughout the country 
at the increasing rate of crime in Amer- 
ica. FBI statistics show an alarming in- 
crease in murder, rape, robbery, and ag- 
gravated assault that outstrips even our 
birth rate. But I submit that these are 
the very crimes that will not be stopped 
by the use of eavesdropping and wire- 
tapping devices. These are the crimes 
that are best solved and prosecuted by 
conventional methods of evidence gath- 
ering and by eliminating the sociological 
reasons for these facts. 

It is certainly indisputable that some 
crime is organized; probably some of it 
was organized well before the advent of 
the infamous “James” brothers. The his- 
tory of gambling attests to that conclu- 
sion. But is the threat to our society 
from organized crime so great that in or- 
der to combat it, we must put a match to 
the Bill of Rights? 

Similarly, is the need for statistics and 
statistical studies so great that we must 
put a continuous biography of every 
American citizen into a computer and 
call it a National Data Center, as some 
would propose, even if such a data center 
could easily become a Dossier Bank that 
would place our people in a position of 
fear and our Government in a position 
of peril? Can the flag of “efficiency and 
economy” justify the dehumanization of 
our society? I think not. 

In the rapidly accelerating gap be- 
tween technology and the law, we are 
faced with a new and critical problem in 
protecting the privacy of the individual, 
the enormity of which we cannot afford 
to ignore. Where do we draw the line 
between what might be helpful to one 
discipline but harmful to society as a 
whole? I sometimes think that had there 
been no “Mafia,” modern bureaucracy 
might well have found the need to create 
one. The spector of a Mafia“ or the 
slogan of organized crime is no substitu- 
tion for a real answer to the fundamen- 
tal question of how far we should go in 
the destruction of our Bill of Rights in 
the pursuit of real or fictitious criminals. 
For as was illustrated in the “Hate 
Goldstein Hours” of George Orwell’s 
“1984,” it is always necessary to have a 
target to divert the attention while the 
rights of the people are taken away. 

Perhaps one way of reducing the pres- 
ent gap between law and technology 
would be a real attempt at protecting the 
many rather than considering them ex- 
pendable while advancing the interests 
of the few. We could make a step in the 
right direction by adopting a realistic 
wiretapping and eavesdropping bill and 
by clearly defining our terms in limiting 
their use to the protection of our national 
security in unequivocable and unmis- 
takable terms. 

The term “national security” as used 
in my bill is intended to embrace such 
crimes as treason, espionage and sabo- 
tage—those crimes which threaten to 
harm irreparably the national existence. 

National security cases have almost 
unanimously been considered justifica- 
tion for the use of wiretapping and eaves- 
dropping devices. Attorney General 
5 said in a 1954 law review ar- 

cle: 
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The essential thing is that we do not put 
off any longer authorizing the admissibility 
of wire tapped evidence obtained by govern- 
ment agents in those cases involving the na- 
tional security or defense. 


Mr. Speaker, we should clear up the 
obscurity and uncertainty that surround 
the use of wiretapping and electronic 
eavesdropping evidence. I am hopeful 
that this 90th Congress will act in this 
area by passing my bill which prohibits 
all wiretapping and eavesdropping by the 
Federal Government, except in those 
cases threatening the national security 
and then only with notification to the 
Congress. We will then protect the indi- 
vidual citizen from both internal and ex- 
ternal threats. As it is, he now lives in 
the shadow of both. 

The time is here when we can no longer 
procrastinate on a decision in this area, 
for to delay is in itself a decision. It is a 
decision to abandon all hope of coping 
with new problems that confront our 
civil liberties in this modern scientifically 
sophisticated world. The time has come 
not to put off these decisions—the time 
is overdue to meet these problems. Scien- 
tific and electronic achievement pose 
many new threats which have yet to sur- 
face in easily understood terms, but we 
must begin to think about their effects 
and to enact laws that are comprehen- 
sive enough to meet these modern chal- 
lenges. 

Let us write a law that is clear, and let 
us write laws that will begin to protect 
the individual in the “pursuit of happi- 
ness” as well as his life and liberty. I 
think a meaningful wiretapping and 
eavesdropping law would be at least a 
start in that direction. 

I would like to insert at this point a re- 
cent article by Tom Wicker of the New 
York Times on the wiretapping issue and 
a recent editorial from the Times: 
[From the New York Times, July 11, 1967] 
IN THE NATION: Is WIRETAPPING WORTH Ir? 

(By Tom Wicker) 


Wasutincton, July 10.—Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark, by administrative action, has 
forbidden all wiretapping and virtually all 
bugging by Federal agents, except in na- 
tional security cases. Clark does not believe 
these are effective tools of law enforcement, 
but some who do are scheduled to make 
their case in hearings before Senator Mc- 
Clellan’s subcommittee this week. 

Clark and President Johnson have pro- 
posed legislation that would outlaw all wire- 
tapping and bugging by anybody except 
Federal agents in national security cases. 
Another bill, drafted by G. R. Blakey of 
the Notre Dame Law School and tomorrow’s 
first witness, would set up procedures for 
authorized eavesdropping by Federal and 
state agents as a weapon against serious 
crime. 

CURBS IN PROSPECT 


No one seriously defends wiretapping or 
bugging by private parties or by unauthor- 
ized policemen, and it is likely that these 
practices, the divulging of anything learned 
by them, and the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of the equipment that makes them 
Possible, will be entirely prohibited. 

The real question is the extent to which 
the police and Federal agents should be au- 
thorized to use either practice in criminal 
law enforcement. An answer requires a deter- 
mination whether these practices are good 
law-enforcement tools, and whether they 
can be administered without abue. 
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THE MOST VALUABLE WEAPON 


District Attorney Frank Hogan of New 
York is convinced that they are and they 
can. He told the New York State Constitu- 
tional Convention on June 7 that wiretap- 
ping was his “single most valuable and ef- 
fective weapon .. . particularly against or- 
ganized crime.” He denied, however, whole- 
sale use of this weapon. 

In New York County in 1966, Hogan said, 
about 65,000 criminal matters had arisen, 
but only 73 wiretap orders were obtained 
(and 36 renewals of such orders). As for 
effectiveness, he said that in the ten years 
before the Supreme Court ruled in 1958 that 
wiretap evidence was inadmissible, his of- 
fice had legally made 733 wiretap installa- 
tions, caused 465 arrests on the evidence ob- 
tained, and secured 364 convictions. 

Most of these convictions were in the areas 
of organized crime and racketeering, and 
Hogan contended that the peculiar nature of 
these activities—highly organized, highly 
secret, highly efficlent—made wiretap evi- 
dence the only effective weapon against them. 

He also made the telling point that not 
even Ramsey Clark wants to outlaw wire- 
tapping in national security cases; this, 
Hogan contended, was “tantamount to a con- 
cession that wire interception and eaves- 
dropping are essential weapons of detection 
against elaborate, organized con- 
spiracies.” 

Hogan also said investigating committees 
had found no abuses of eavesdropping prac- 
tices by his office and that the rights of indi- 
viduals had never been invaded or abused. 

Yet, only a week after this testimony, the 
Supreme Court found that what he had 
called New York’s “model” eavesdropping law 
authorized “general” rather than specific 
search warrants, did not require the police 
to specify the crime being investigated, and 
did not require the “bug” to be removed once 
the evidence sought had been found. 

The Court made it doubtful that bugging 
could ever square with its interpretation of 
the Fourth Amendment, which limits police 
searches; it apparently required, for instance, 
that the criminal to be bugged had to be 
notified of the auditory “search” of his 
premises. 

UNLAWFUL BUGGING 


As for wiretapping, whatever Hogan’s ex- 
perience, Federal agents have been accused 
of tapping and bugging without authoriza- 
tion, cases have been thrown out of court 
because of it, and not long ago J. Edgar 
Hoover and former Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy disputed publicly as to whether 
Hoover’s G-men had eavesdropped without 
even Kennedy's knowledge, 

Frank Hogan and others may be right that 
effective law enforcement needs authorized 
eavesdropping, Ramsey Clark to the contrary. 
But they have yet to show, in the McClellan 
hearings or elsewhere, that any set of controls 
can guarantee that eavesdropping will not be 
abused by zealous or careless law agencies; 
and that this practice is so essential to the 
public safety that the risk has to be taken 
anyway. 


{From the New York Times, July 13, 1967] 
PLUGGING THE ELECTRONIC EAR 


Unless Federal police officials and the Office 
of Attorney General itself adhere strictly to 
the new regulations that forbid all wiretap- 
ping and control eavesdropping, the real in- 
tent of these commendable limitations may 
be honored in the breach. For the proscrip- 
tions must be respected in both legal and 
moral terms if safeguards against invasion of 
privacy are not to be overpowered by author- 
ized trespass in the name of fighting orga- 
nized crime. 

Attorney General Clark’s recent memo- 
randum is strongly against wiretapping (in- 
tercepted telephone talks) and bugging (hid- 
den microphones). In the past the Justice 
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Department has sanctioned wiretapping to 
obtain leads, so long as discovered informa- 
tion was not divulged; now the very act of 
wiretapping is prohibited. As to bugging, an 
“out” existed for some types of electronic 
surveillance where conversations could be 
picked up without technical trespass; now 
anticipating a Supreme Court decision next 
fall on this issue, the Attorney General has 
blocked this kind of interception. 

The Attorney General reserves for himself 
a good deal of leeway in allowing eaves- 
dropping of non-telephone conversations 
with mechanical or electronic equipment. If 
they follow certain strict procedures of noti- 
fication, police investigative agencies will 
still be able to pursue this practice in the 
war against crime with the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s consent. 

The entire matter of eavesdropping, wire- 
tapping and privacy still demands Congres- 
sional action to insure uniform Federal and 
state police procedures, including control 
over private and industrial invasions. The 
constitutional protection of the Fourth 
Amendment against unreasonable searches 
and seizures requires spelling out in this era 
of sophisticated snooping. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Finptey (at the request of Mr. 
THOMPSON of Georgia), for 60 minutes, 
today, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Sixes for 30 minutes, today; and 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia) to 
revise and extend their remarks and to 
include extraneous matter: 

Mr. Rrecte, for 60 minutes, on July 20, 
1967. 

Mr. QuILLEN, for 10 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Bates (at the request of Mr. 
THOMPSON of Georgia) to extend his re- 
marks during general debate on Senate 
Joint Resolution 81, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois (at the re- 
quest of Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia) to 
extend his remarks during debate on 
Senate Joint Resolution 81, and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. MabpEx and to include a letter. 

Mr. Horton and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. WINN. 

Mr. McCiory. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. EpMonpson) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. PURCELL. 

Mr. ROYBAL. 

Mr, Dorn. 
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SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 25. An act to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Great Salt Lake National Monu- 
ment, in the State of Utah, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 81. Joint resolution to provide for 
the settlement of the labor dispute between 
certain carriers by railroad and certain of 
their employees. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on July 14, 1967, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 10918. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 8 o’clock and 9 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


920. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend the Commodity Exchange 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

921. A letter from the Director, Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
transmitting a report of a study of the parity 
income position of farmers, pursuant to the 
provisions of the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1965; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

922. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Instal- 
lations), transmitting a notification of the 
location, nature, and estimated cost of cer- 
tain additional facilities projects proposed to 
be undertaken for the Air National Guard, 
pursuant to the provisions of 10 U.S.C, 2233a- 
(1), and pursuant to the authority delegated 
by the Secretary of Defense; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

923. A letter from the Chairman, the 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Commission, 
transmitting the 10th Interim Report of the 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial Com- 
mission, pursuant to the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 84-872; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

924. A letter from the Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, transmitting a re- 
port that proceedings have been finally con- 
cluded with respect to docket No. 279-B, The 
Blackfeet and Gros Ventre Tribes of Indians, 
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residing upon the Blackfeet and Fort Belknap 
Reservations in the State of Montana, Pe- 
titioners, v. The United States of America, De- 
fendant, pursuant to the provisions of 60 
Stat. 1055; 25 U.S.C. 70t; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

925. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report of awards of the young 
American medals for bravery and service for 
1965, pursuant to the provisions of Stat. 397 
398; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

926. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 27, 1967, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a letter report on Columbia River at 
Brewster, Wash., requested by resolutions of 
the Committees on Public Works, U.S. Senate 
and House of Representatives, adopted June 
28 and July 31, 1957, no authorization by 
Congress is recommended as the desired im- 
provements are being accomplished by other 
interests; to the Committee on Public Works. 

927. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 11, 1967, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on Ouachita River and tributaries, Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana, Harding drain, Pine 
Bluff, Ark., requested by a resolution of the 
Committee on Public Works, House of Rep- 
resentatives, adopted June 3, 1959, construc- 
tion of the necessary rectification measures 
has been initiated under existing authori- 
ties, no additional authorization by Congress 
is recommended to provide a more compre- 
hensive plan of improvement; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

928. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 15, 1967, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a letter report on Sandy Bay, Mass., 
requested by resolutions of the Committees 
on Public Works, U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives, adopted May 20, 1954, and 
March 30, 1955; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

929. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 17, 1967, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a survey of Hammonds Cove en- 
trance to Locust Point Harbor, N.Y., au- 
thorized by the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved July 3, 1958; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

930. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 17, 1967, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a letter report on Lake Worth side 
channel, Florida, requested by a resolution 
of the Committee on Public Works, House of 
Representatives, adopted May 10, 1962; to 
the committee on Public Works. 

931. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the District 
of Columbia Education Act; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee of conference. 
S.J. Res. 81. Joint resolution to provide for 
the settlement of the labor dispute between 
certain carriers by railroad and certain of 
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their employees (Rept. No. 485). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 472. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to purchase certain land from 
Texas Southmost College, Brownsville, Tex. 
(Rept. No. 486). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 547. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to sell the Pleasanton Plant 
Materials Center in Alameda County, Calif., 
and to provide for the establishment of a 
plant materials center at a more suitable 
location to replace the Pleasanton Plant Ma- 
terials Center, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 487). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6037. A bill to assist State and local 
governments in reducing the incidence of 
crime, to increase the effectiveness, fairness, 
and coordination of law enforcement and 
criminal justice systems at all levels of gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 488). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DORN: 

H.R. 11479. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide that men 
who have attained the age of 62 may retire 
on a full annuity thereunder upon comple- 
tion of 30 years of service; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 11480. A bill to clarify and otherwise 
amend the Meat Inspection Act, to provide 
for cooperation with appropriate State agen- 
cies with respect to State meat inspection 
programs, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H.R. 11481. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to returns 
and deposits of the excise taxes on gasoline 
and lubricating oil; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 11482. A bill to revise the quota-con- 
trol system on the importation of certain 
meat and meat products; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H.R. 11483. A bill to provide for the control 
or elimination of th^- alewife and other such 
pests in the waters of the Great Lakes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

By Mr. PETTIS: 

H.R. 11484. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
act of July 23, 1955 (ch. 375, 69 Stat. 368); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 11485. A bill to provide for the control 
of the alewife and other fish and aquatic 
animals in the waters of the Great Lakes 
which affect adversely the ecological balance 
of the Great Lakes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 11486. A bill to amend the Tariff 
-Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the rate of duty on honey and honey 
products and to impose import limitations 
on honey and honey products; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 11487. A bill to amend the tariff sched- 
ules of the United States with respect to the 
rate of duty on irradiated fresh, chilled, or 
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frozen fish; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. WOLFF: 

H.R. 11488. A bill protecting the members 
of the Armed Forces and their families from 
threatening and harassing communications; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina: 

H. R. 11489. A bill to amend title 38 to 
provide that service in the Women's Army 
Auxiliary Corps shall be considered active 
duty in the Armed Forces of the United 
States; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 11490. A bill to amend the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 in 
order to provide assistance to local educa- 
tional agencies in establishing bilingual edu- 
cational opportunity programs, and to pro- 
vide certain other assistance to promote such 
programs; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 11491. A bill to amend subsection (b) 
of section 512 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 by making it clear that the income, 
including subscription and advertising in- 
come, derived by an organization in carry- 
inz on any publication, such as a trade or 
professional journal, shall not be deemed to 
be unrelated business taxable income if the 
publication is substantially related to the 
purpose or function constituting the organi- 
zation’s basis for its tax exemption; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 11492. A bill to amend subsection (c) 
of section 501 of the Internal Revenue Code 
by making it clear that the tax exemption of 
a civic league or organization exclusively for 
the promotion of social welfare shall not be 
affected because of income, including sub- 
scription and advertising income, derived 
from carrying on any publication, such as a 
journal, which is substantially related to the 
purpose or function constituting the organ- 
ization’s basis for its tax exemption; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R. 11493. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit travel or use 
any facility in interstate or foreign commerce 
with intent to incite a riot or other violent 
civil disturbance, and for other purposes; to 
ti.e Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland: 

H.R. 11494. A bill to reclassify certain posi- 
tions in the postal field service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 11495. A bill to provide a deduction 
for income tax purposes, in the case of a 
disabled individual, for expenses for trans- 
portation to and from work, and to provide 
an additional exemption for income tax pur- 
poses for a taxpayer or spouse who is dis- 
abled; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WIDNALL (for himself, Mr. 
Roprno, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. 
THomMPpson of New Jersey, Mrs. 
Dwyer, Mr. CAHILL, Mr. DANIELS, Mr. 
GALLAGHER, Mr. Howarp, Mr. HUNT, 
and Mr. SANDMAN) : 

H.R. 11496. A bill relating to the carryover 
of net operating losses of certain railroad 
corporations; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr, WILLIS: 

H.R. 11497. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code so as to prohibit the 
transportation and shipment in interstate 
or foreign commerce of alligators and alli- 
gatc> hides taken in violation of Federal or 
State laws; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


By Mr. BELL: 
E.R. 11498. A bill to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967 in order to pro- 
vide for the deferment of police officers from 
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training and service under such act; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 
By Mr. BOGGS (for himself, Mr. Har. 
PERN, Mrs. KELLY, Mr. Patren, Mr. 
GILBERT, Mr. Worry, and Mr. DUL- 
SKI): 

H. R. 11499. A bill to encourage and assist 
private enterprise to provide adequate hous- 
ing in urban poverty areas for low income 
and lower middle income persons; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOGGS (for himself, Mr. HAL- 
PERN, Mrs. KELLY, Mr. PATTEN, Mr. 
GILBERT, Mr. WotFr, Mr. DULSKI, and 
Mr. KuprerMAN) : 

H. R. 11500. A bill to provide incentives for 
the creation by private industry of addi- 
tional employment opportunities for resi- 
dents of urban poverty areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 11501. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

H.R. 11502. A bill to encourage and assist 
private enterprise to provide adequate hous- 
ing in urban poverty areas for low income 
and lower middle income persons; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 11503. A bill to provide incentives for 
the creation by private industry of additional 
employment opportunities for residents of 
urban poverty areas; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 11504. A bill to continue until the 
close of December 31, 1967, the existing sus- 
pension of duties on certain forms of nickel; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H.R. 11505. A bill to permit retired per- 
sonnel of the Armed Forces to receive bene- 
fits under chapter 81 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to compensation of Federal 
employees for work injuries; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland: 

H.R. 11506. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide leave for Government 
employees who are members of local public 
school boards to attend regularly scheduled 
meetings of such school boards; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MILLER of Ohio: 

H.R. 11507. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount of 
outside earnings permitted without deduc- 
tions from benefits thereunder; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 11508. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to provide for the regu- 
lation of television network broadcasting of 
sports events to assure that such broadcast- 
ing is in the public interest; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 11509. A bill to establish a procedure 
whereby all candidates for elective Federal 
office may receive financial assistance from 
the Treasury to assist in defraying their elec- 
tion campaign expenses, and to repeal the 
Presidential Election Campaign Fund Act 
of 1966; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 11510. A bill to encourage and assist 
private enterprise to provide adequate hous- 
ing in urban property areas for low income 
and lower middle income persons; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 11511. A bill to provide incentives for 
the creation by private industry of additional 
employment opportunities for residents of 
urban poverty areas; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 11512. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Social Security Act to provide school lunches 
to children receiving aid to families with de- 
pendent children and to provide food to such 
families; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. SMITH of New York: 

H.R. 11513. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H. J. Res. 716. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. J. Res. 717. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H. J. Res. 718. Joint resolution amending 
the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921, as 
amended; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H. J. Res. 719. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate October 31 of 
each year as National UNICEF Day; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANDRUM: 

H. J. Res. 720. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.J. Res. 721. Joint resolution to consent 
to and enter into the Mid-Atlantic States air 
pollution control compact, creating the Mid- 
Atlantic States Air Pollution Control Com- 
mission as an intergovernmental, Federal- 
State agency; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.J. Res, 722. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate October 31 of each 
year as National UNICEF Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland: 

H. J. Res. 723. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States granting representation in the 
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Congress to the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PETTIS: 

H. Con. Res. 413. Concurrent resolution 
concerning a World Farm Center; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H. Con. Res. 414. Concurrent resolution to 
clarify the proper extent of the U.S. mili- 
tary commitment to the Republic of the 
Congo; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H. Con. Res. 415. Concurrent resolution 
calling for the restoration of freedom to the 
peoples of Eastern and Central Europe; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H. Res. 744. Resolution providing for a 
thorough review of U.S. policy toward the 
Soviet Union; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. McCLORY: 

H. Res. 745. Resolution providing for thor- 
ough review of U.S. policy toward the Soviet 
Union; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


257. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of California, 
relative to the Common Varieties Act; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 
H.R. 11514. A bill for the relief of Lillian 
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Marie Gederon; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 11515. A bill for the relief of Vincent 
C. Lombardi; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. DULSKI (by request): 

H.R.11516. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Cesar R. Estoye; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H.R. 11517. A bill for the relief of Weni- 
freda Miguel; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 11518. A bill for the relief of Mrs, An- 
tonia Farina Avenger; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland: 

H.R. 11519. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a license to practice the healing art 
in the District of Columbia to Mohammed 
Hosain Amirgholi, M.D.; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. QUILLEN: 

H.R. 11520. A bill for the relief of Minobu 

Miki; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


127. By the SPEAKER: Petition of south- 
ern Missouri legislators and governmental 
Officials, Jefferson City, Mo., relative to the 
impact of Federal land acquisition on resi- 
dents of the State of Missouri; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

128. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Port- 
land, Oreg., relative to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp Index; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Results of 1967 Public Opinion Ques- 
tionnaire in 12th Illinois Congressional 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to report the interesting results 
of the 1967 public opinion poll which I 
recently conducted in the 12th Congres- 
sional District of Illinois. 

In April 1967, I distributed approxi- 
mately 140,000 questionnaire cards to the 
residents of the 12th Illinois District, an 
area comprising Lake County, McHenry 
County, and Barrington and Hanover 
Townships in Cook County. By May 31, 
1967, a total of 15,854 properly marked 
cards were returned and tabulated. These 
represented about 12 percent of the dis- 
tribution. Additional returns are con- 
tinuing to arrive in my Washington 
office, even now. 

This year I utilized a special IBM 
puncheard so that the questionnaire 
returns could be machine tabulated. 
Also, the use of automatic data process- 
ing equipment made possible a more 


careful and accurate analysis of the 
questionnaire replies. 

In addition to 10 questions on issues 
of significance to the Nation, the 12th 
District citizens were asked to identify 
themselves by age group, occupation, and 
party preference. This personal informa- 
tion made possible an interesting anal- 
ysis of returns on the basis of the in- 
dividual’s age, political affiliation, and 
occupation. 

One of the most interesting questions 
is that dealing with the United States’ 
policy and presence in Vietnam. Alto- 
gether 87.8 percent of the 12th District 
citizens approved the present or even 
stronger American involvement in Viet- 
nam: 62.9 percent favor using sufficient 
military power to clear South Vietnam 
of Communists; 9.7 percent favor greater 
use of air and sea power; 7 percent favor 
holding South Vietnam; and 8.2 percent 
favor continuing the present policy. Of 
special interest was the similar view- 
points of citizens of different ages, occu- 
pations and political preferences. 

Mr. Speaker, I should add that the po- 
litical party response to the question- 
naire—which appears to be overwhelm- 
ingly Republican—is not indicative of 
the true Republican-Democratic propor- 
tions within tne 12th Congressional Dis- 
trict. The ratio of Republicans to Demo- 
crats in the 12th Illinois District is not 
6 to 1 as the questionnaire returns sug- 
gest, but more like 2 to 1 or 3 to 1—at 


this time—as recent election results 
show. If, for political reasons, some nor- 
mally Democratic voters have declined to 
respond to the questionnaire which I cir- 
culated, this is—of course—regrettable. 
Very few of the great national issues are 
to be decided along strictly partisan lines. 
As Representative in the Congress of 
both Democrats and Republicans, I have 
been anxious to receive the views and to 
give appropriate recognition to the posi- 
tion of both Republicans and Democrats 
on the various issues. I am suspicious that 
many of those voters—24 percent of the 
total—who described themselves in the 
questionnaire as “independents” may, in 
elections, support various Democratic 
candidates. This would make the ratio 
of Republicans to Democrats more con- 
sistent with the ratio as revealed on elec- 
tion days. 

In the face of a threatened tax in- 
crease, the questionnaire returns are 
most persuasive. Twelfth District citi- 
zens have voted better than 9 to 1 against 
the proposed 6-percent surcharge tax in- 
crease. Even a larger percentage prefers 
to have our economic problem resolved 
by reducing nondefense spending. 

The response to the proposal to trans- 
fer some of our national holidays to 
Monday, in order to provide the benefit 
of 3-day holiday weekends, was most en- 
lightening in view of the forthcoming 
hearings in both the House and the Sen- 
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ate. The better than 2 to 1 support of 
the Monday Holiday bill appears quite 
uniform among all age groups, as well as 
among those in blue-collar and white- 
collar occupations. However, those en- 
gaged in agriculture have little sympathy 
for setting Memorial Day on the last 
Monday in May or Veterans’ Day on the 
first Monday in November. There is no 
direct explanation of this seeming indif- 
ference, but it undoubtedly indicates 
that for farmers and related occupations, 
business goes on as usual and crops and 
stock are to be tended, whatever the day 
or the date. 

Responses of the 12th District citizens 
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on other highly controversial issues, upon 
which the 90th Congress will act, appear 
in the summary which follows. Included 
are such subjects as tax-sharing, tax 
credit allowances for private job-train- 
ing programs, studies looking toward 
eventual United States’ adoption of the 
metric system of weights and measures, 
utilization of automatic data processing 
by the Congress, and possible increase 
of East-West trade in nonstrategic 
goods. 

In addition to the generous response 
to the questionnaires, the poll produced 
more than 5,000 individual communica- 
tions—many of which have required in- 


General questions 
[in percent] 
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dividual replies. These personal expres- 
sions indicate the broad citizen interest 
throughout the 12th Congressional Dis- 
trict in our national affairs. 

The conscientious responses sub- 
mitted by almost 16,000 residents of the 
12th Illinois District are attached for the 
information and possible guidance of 
other Members of the House. I can as- 
sure my constituents and you, Mr. 
Speaker, that appropriate respect for 
these opinions will be reflected in the 
votes which I cast during the remaining 
months of this 90th Congress. 

The questions and the tabulated re- 
sults are: 


If not, which do you prefer: 
a) Reducing nondefense spending? 
8 aoe to the national debt? 


Agriculture. 
Professional ne 
Do you favor an income tax credit for employers pro 


6. If a satisfactory peace in Vietnam is not negotiated soon, 
which courses of action do you prefer? A 
(a) Withdrawal of U.S. forces even if a Communist take- 
b aep erana — 
(b) Maintain areas now controlled by South Vietnam 
Government yi 3 66 NTE. 


(c) Apply sufficient military power to clear South 
Vietnam of Communist aggressors_...--..----.- 
(d) No increase of ground forces but wider use of ait and 
bin; 
conditionall 
(A) Continue pi 
No answe 


4. viding job training programs 
5. Do you favor a study of possible adoption by the United States of the metric system of weights and measures? 


Vote preference group 


Total 
Repub- | Democrat] Inde- 20 to 35 
lican pendent 
7.3 6.6 7.7 8.8 
7.0 6.1 9.7 8.1 
62.9 66.1 56.7 59.2 
9.7 10.5 7.3 8. 
2.6 1.7 3.5 3. 
8.2 6.7 13.6 9. 
2.3 2.3 1.5 * 


No No answer 
— 35.8 6.4 
3 87.7 2.9 
68.7 27,7 3.6 
69.3 28.6 2.1 
70.0 27.4 2.6 
67.6 27.5 4.9 
63.1 28.9 3.0 
73.5 23.2 3.3 
36.5 56. 4 7.1 
67.0 29.9 3.1 
65.6 29.4 4.8 
SSR See 59.6 34. 4 6.0 

Occupation group 
Blue White icul- | Profes- 
collar collar ral sional 


8. Do you 
9. 
10. 


Note.—Total questionnaires tabulated, 15,854. 


79.8 17.7 2.5 
74.4 23.2 2.4 
80.5 17.3 2.2 
82.7 14.5 2.8 
67.6 25.0 7.4 
76.3 17.3 6.4 
57.5 37.8 4.7 


S 
— 
8 


852 
337 
4,403 
1,153 
3, 425 
6; 306 
5, 587 

536 
473 
725 
805 
851 


PRES 28 pinks 


yrs 
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Appropriations: Savannah River Plant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. DORN, Mr. Speaker, Aiken County, 
with its great Savannah River plant, was 
added to my congressional district in 
1966 through redistricting. Since that 
time I have visited the Savannah River 
plant in Aiken on two separate occasions. 
My latest visit was recently in the com- 
pany of my illustrious friend, the Hon- 
orable CHET HoLIFIELD, of California, 
former chairman and now vice chairman 
of the Joint Committtee on Atomic 
Energy, and my warm friend, a very able 
member of the Joint Committee, the 
Honorable MEL Price, of Illinois. 

Both of these distinguished gentlemen, 
Mr. HoLIFIELD and Mr. Price, were mem- 
bers of the original Committee on Atomic 
Energy, which was created in 1946—more 
than 20 years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud of the per- 
sonnel at the Savannah River Atomic 
Energy Plant. I do not know of a more 
efficient, patriotic, and dedicated group 
of men and women anywhere. They are 
conscious of their important role in our 
Nation’s defense, and they are looking to 
the future with the certain knowledge of 
making a great contribution to the peace 
of the world. 

Let me especially remark on the superb 
security measures at this plant, and the 
devoted service of the security guards, 
which I observed on my visits. 

I cannot let this opportunity pass with- 
out tribute to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., and the splendid personnel asso- 
citated with them who have contributed 
so much to the defense of this country 
and who will play a leading role in both 
defense and peaceful use of the atom in 
the future. 

At the nuclear conference in this area 
in May 1967, which I attended with Rep- 
resentatives HOLIFIELD and Price, the co- 
operation was very evident between the 
officers of this plant, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and private enterprise. This 
huge complex, covering over 200,000 
acres with an investment of nearly $3 
billion, depends upon huge Government 
investment and the know-how of private 
industry working hand in hand. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to say today 
that this project on the Savannah River 
is a bellwether example of creative part- 
nership between Government and private 
enterprise, the cornerstone of our Amer- 
ican way of life. 

The Savannah River plant, as I have 
discovered on my several visits, is not 
only a key military installation, but also 
a leader in finding peaceful uses for the 
atom. 

The fuel for the world’s first atomic 
battery was produced in this plant, and 
has proved itself in use—from the im- 
proved tracking of ships at sea to the 
monitoring of American space satellites 
in orbit around the earth. This same 
fuel—plutonium 238—will someday 
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power a cardiac pacemaker for heart 
patients. In addition to this role in the 
effort to cure heart disease, daily research 
is being conducted at the Savannah 
River Plant to diagnose and cure other 
diseases, including cancer. Thus the work 
at Aiken, which began as a measure for 
national defense, now leads the Nation 
in its assault on disease and the quest for 
space exploration. 

Another area of expansion is nuclear 
generated power. With the joint venture 
of Duke Power, South Carolina Electric 
and Gas, Virginia Electric Power and 
Florida Power at Parr Shoals and with 
Duke Power Cos Keowee-Toxaway 
project in Oconee and Pickens Counties, 
my district could well become—and I am 
proud of this fact—one of the key nuclear 
areas of the world. 

Already for fiscal year 1967 the Fed- 
eral expenditures for atomic energy in 
my hope State of South Carolina alone 
were $100 million. Most of this invest- 
ment was in the Savannah River Plant 
in my district. This area, chosen for its 
suitable terrain and ample endowment of 
mineral-free water, has truly stepped 
forward to greet the atomic age. I con- 
gratulate all members of this project in 
their selection last year for the new Iso- 
tope Development Laboratory, and hail 
the continuing expansion of this needed 
program in fiscal year 1968. We in Wash- 
ington are attentive to the accomplish- 
ments at the Savannah River Plant and 
the continuing need for support in this 
venture, and I personally pledge my sup- 
port and cooperation. 

For fiscal year 1968, I am happy to say 
that expenditure in this area will exceed 
$103 million. This increase over 1967 is a 
tribute to the productiveness and dedi- 
cation of all members of the nuclear pro- 
gram in my State and to congressional 
awareness of the growing need for their 
skills. 

Mr. Speaker, as I rise in support of this 
appropriation, let me commend Dr. Glenn 
Seaborg for his splendid job in presiding 
over the Atomic Energy Commission. It 
is a job demanding the highest skills of 
both the scientist and the manager, and 
Dr. Seaborg has filled it admirably. 

I can support this appropriation with- 
out cuts and without exception. We can- 
not play politics with national defense. 
And I feel that every dollar of this ap- 
propriation is well invested—to insure 
our national security and to spearhead 
the effort to conquer disease, explore 
space and provide a better life for all 
Americans. 


World War II and Korean Conflict Vet- 
erans’ Educational Assistance Restora- 
tion Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LARRY WINN, JR. 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. WINN. Mr. Speaker, my attention 
has recently been directed to the fact 
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that many World War II and Korean 
conflict veterans have failed to make use 
of the educational benefits that were 
available to them under two previous GI 
bills. As of June 30, 1966, there were ap- 
proximately 19,484,000 World War II 
and Korean veterans in civil life. Little 
more than 10 million of that number 
had received any educational benefits 
under the two GI bills. The deadline for 
obtaining these benefits has long since 
expired. 

There are undoubtedly a variety of 
reasons for the failure of approximately 
9 million veterans to utilize educational 
benefits which a grateful Government 
had made available to them. Correspond- 
ence I have received seems to indicate 
that the returning citizen-soldier had 
successfully completed the transition 
from military to civil life without the 
necessity of drawing upon this readjust- 
ment benefit. Now, many of these same 
veterans have realized, to their dismay, 
that automation, relocation of entire in- 
dustries, advancing age, and other 
reasons have sounded the death knell of 
the employment security they once en- 
joyed. 

These men, in short, require retrain- 
ing, whether it be a program of education 
or on-the-job training, to qualify them 
for employment in a new field of en- 
deavor. It is my carefully considered 
opinion that this problem can be solved 
by once again making the educational 
benefits of the GI bill available to them. 
I have, therefore, introduced a bill that 
will restore unused periods of entitle- 
ment to educational assistance to vet- 
erans of World War II and the Korean 
conflict. I hope that this legislation will 
receive prompt and favorable considera- 
tion by this 90th Congress. 


’ 


Congressman Horton Praises Damascus 
Temple, A. A. O. N. M. S. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, as my 
colleagues are surely aware, Washington 
was the host city last week to the 93d 
Imperial Council of the Ancient Arabic 
Order, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, and 
to tens of thousands of Shriners. 

On Wednesday, of last week, it was my 
pleasure to present a flag which had 
flown over the capitol to 3 members of 
the color guard of Damascus Temple, 
AA.O.N.M.S. of Rochester, N.Y., the 
Temple to which, I am proud to say, I 
belong. 

The members of the Damascus Temple 
color guard who received the flag were 
Nobles William D. Staples, Randall G. 
Beachner, and Robert J. Gabel. 

They are three of the more than 400 
Damascus Temple Shriners who were on 
ce pilgrimage to the national conven- 

on. 

Damascus Temple is the second 
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oldest temple in the Shrine jurisdiction. 
Its charter is dated in 1875. 

Because of its seniority, Damascus 
Temple was one of the first units whose 
colorful band and Shriners thrilled and 
delighted the many thousands of people 
who watched last Thursday night’s pa- 
rade up Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Damascus Temple this year is under 
the able leadership of Potentate Clayton 
F. Kaul. 

Potentate Kaul is assisted by these 
elected members of the Divan— 

Chief Rabban Barton S. Horner. 

Assistant Rabban James B. Scobell. 

High Priest and Prophet Robert L. 
Anderson. 

Treasurer Norman H. Selke. 

Recorder John W. Cummings. 

Oriental Guide Leonard Parker. 

Other Shriners who head units in 
Damascus Temple, and who are on the 
pilgrimage to Washington, are— 

Patrol Captain William J. Cox. 

Legion of Honor Captain Le Roy 
Wilson. 

Band Director John W. Cummings. 

President of Director's Staff Douglas 
McLean, 

Director of Director’s Staff Ralph I. 
Oatman. 

Director of Musical Unit Charles B. 
Benedict. 

Horse Patrol President Leland Pflanz. 

Horse Patrol Captain Theodore Hamil- 
ton. 

Color Guard Captain Karl Lemperle. 

Patrol President Charles Jack. 

Chanters President Anton Hanson. 

Shrine activities which the public saw 
last week were highlighted by the pa- 
rades, and emphasized high spirits, good 
fellowship, and enjoyment of life. 

I can attest to the enjoyable aspects 
of being a Shriner. 

But the public is not as aware of, the 
serious aspects of Shrine activities. 

The 3,500 members of Damascus 
Temple in Rochester, for example, are 
deeply involved in the operation of two 
Shrine Hospitals for Crippled Children. 
One is located in Springfield, Mass.; the 
other in Erie, Pa. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to draw the 
attention of my colleagues to the worthy 
activities of the Shrine, and of Damascus 
Temple of Rochester, N.Y. 


Congress Should Act To Deter Firebrand 
Inciters of Riots and Violence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the House this week is scheduled to take 
up H.R. 471, which would make it a Fed- 
eral crime to travel across State lines for 
the purpose of inciting riots and violence. 

In view of the events of recent days— 
the continuing pattern of anarchy and 
violence spreading through our major 
cities—it is most important that the 
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Congress act favorably on this matter 
and serve notice on the inciters that law 
and order will prevail. 

Our local law enforcement agencies 
need the assistance our Federal Gov- 
ernment can provide by deterring out- 
side agitators from disrupting communi- 
ties with their doctrines of hate and 
violence. 

In this connection, under unanimous 
consent I include my newsletter concern- 
ing this matter in the RECORD. 

CONGRESS CONSIDERS ANTI-RioT BILL 


The House this week is scheduled to con- 
sider legislation designed to outlaw activities 
of roving agitators who leave waves of vio- 
lence in their wake. I have joined with others 
in sponsoring this bill, reported out of the 
Judiciary Committee, which would make it 
a Federal crime to travel across state lines 
for the purpose of inciting riots and violence. 
The bill would impose a penalty of up to 
$10,000 fine or five years Federal imprison- 
ment upon conviction of violation of the 
act. 

It is my belief that this bill represents a 
step toward a return to law and order in 
our land. Within recent months we have seen 
a breakdown of law and order in many of our 
major cities throughout the Nation. Con- 
tinued violence and the practice of resorting 
to violence serves to undermine and erode 
the foundation of our democratic society 
which is based on law and order. Riots and 
violence are destructive of our way of life 
and cannot be tolerated. 

The Judiciary Committee in expressing 
concern on this issue said that while the 
immediate victims of street riots and terror 
are the innocent bystanders, law-abiding 
citizens and small businessmen, in a larger 
sense all America is victimized by such law- 
lessness. The Committee emphasized that 
the proposed bill will supplement—not sup- 
plant—local law enforcement. The primary 
and most effective means of control of vio- 
lence and riots rests with state and local 
authorities—our local police. However, it is 
my hope and the hope of the Committee that 
by assuring prosecution of “out-of-state in- 
citers” of riots and violence Congress will 
assist state and local authorities in keeping 
the peace. There is no question but that 
much of the violence stems from outside 
agitation—much is Communist inspired and 
promoted. 

In connection with the necessity of a re- 
turn to the traditions of respect for law and 
order, the House recently passed a bill mak- 
ing desecration of our U.S. Flag a Federal 
offense. It is shocking to think that such a 
law is even necessary—I can remember the 
time that a man was nudged and advised to 
take his hat off if he failed to extend this 
courtesy to Old Glory passing by. A rebirth 
of patriotism seems needed. 

Most Americans are law-abiding citizens 
who understand and respect the necessity for 
law and order in our Country. This law will 
support and protect them. 


The Mexican-American: An Awakening 
Giant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 
Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I would 


like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD a very moving and thought-provok- 
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ing article by our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas, HENRY B. 
GonzALez, entitled The Mexican-Amer- 
ican: An Awakening Giant.” which ap- 
peared in the July issue of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor’s Employment Sery- 
ice Review. 

In applauding the Johnson adminis- 
tration’s concerted campaign against 
poverty, and its continuing efforts to as- 
sure full educational, employment, and 
economic opportunities for all our citi- 
zens, Congressman GONZALEZ emphasizes 
the encouraging progress now being 
made by the Mexican-American com- 
munity of the Southwest. 

The heartwarming message of this ex- 
cellent article can well be summed up in 
Representative GONZALEZ’ own stirring 
words: 

Americans of Spanish surname, who have 
furnished the muscles that turned much of 
the Southwest from arid desert into mirac- 
ulously productive farmland, who laid the 
foundations of our cities, and who have will- 
ingly laid down their lives to defend it all, 
now know that the great American dream, 
so long denied, can be theirs 


The article follows: 
THE MEXICAN-AMERICAN: AN AWAKENING 
GIANT 
(By Congressman Henry B. GONZALEZ of 
Texas) 


Human society is by nature dynamic; it is 
in a constant state of change. Old genera- 
tions pass on, and new ones emerge; old 
customs change as they become irrelevant to 
existing conditions; even languages change 
because old words become inadequate to ex- 
press new events. Yet, amid all this change, 
there remain depressing constants: The poor 
remain poor and, for some, life is only a 
procession of identical days, and hope does 
not exist at all. Among the poorest of the 
poor is the Spanish-surnamed population of 
America, 

Concentrated in the Southwest, these 5 
million people know all too closely the cold 
hand of hunger and the despair of a day 
when there is is no work to be had. The 
plight of the Spanish-surnamed American 
can be outlined in a tragic litany of statistics. 
In a country where the rate of unemploy- 
ment is below 4 percent, this minority expe- 
riences unemployment of 8 percent; in places 
the figures are twice that high. In a country 
where a job means hope, this minority finds a 
large percentage of its workers underem- 
ployed, underpaid, or both. Many who are 
lucky enough to have jobs have no hope of 
advancing, because the Spanish-surnamed 
minority is, in general, undereducated and 
without the skills necessary for finding a 
good job or advancing. Many struggle against 
ill health. Others face the harshest kind of 
discrimination, and a few are hapless victims 
of exploitation. The absence of opportunity 
and the inability to grasp what opportunities 
exist plague them. 

Statistics can measure only tangibles. The 
effect of degradation on a man’s soul has yet 
to find expression in a mathematical table. 
There is no machine to explain what hap- 
pens to a man when he loses hope, or when 
he abandons the idea that tomorrow may 
bring better things. Nor is there any way of 
reckoning the tragic cost incurred by the 
waste of human talents that have never 
reached their potential, of lives that have 
never been able to contribute their full 
value to society. But no one should need a 
yardstick to measure the depths of despair 
among the Spanish-surnamed. It should be 
enough for a man of conscience simply to 
know that it exists, and this knowledge 
ought to drive him to action and cause him 
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to seek ways to renew the vigor of life and 
hope where it is perilously close to fading 
away. There need be no accurate measure- 
ment of the cost to all men when some men 
begin to feel that tomorrow, if it comes, will 
be no better than today. 

There is a whisper of change in the South- 
west today. Americans of Spanish surname 
are beginning to seek an identity of their 
own, and they are searching for definable 
goals. They are anxious to reclaim hope, and 
ready to bring into reality the promise of the 
future. They are beginning to know what 
the American dream is, and they are ready to 
claim it for their own, as have so many other 
minorities before them. 

Much of this renewed vigor has come 
about because of the commitment of the 
Johnson Administration to campaign against 
poverty and all its evils and ills. It is the 
war on poverty that has made it possible for 
so many Americans of Spanish surname to 
see hope over the horizon and to know that 
there are attainable improvements in life. 
The realization that there are attainable 
goals has caused them to seek goals that are 
even higher, and better, and farther away. 

An administration that has committed it- 
self to bringing about social change imme- 
diately faces several difficulties. In the first 
place, not everyone is in favor of social 
change; it upsets comfortable patterns of 
the past and it creates general unrest. Men 
who are suddenly no longer willing to re- 
main poor are not happy with things as they 
are, and may (and very likely will) make 
demands that would have been unheard of 
in earlier times. Secondly, a government is 
not the best instrument for bringing about 
social change. Not all civil servants are 
dedicated to the new ideas implicit in pro- 
grams that are innovative. Many men to 
whom the administration of the war on 
poverty is entrusted are timid generals; they 
are fearful of making mistakes, fearful of 
arousing controversy, fearful of contradict- 
ing ideas of their superiors, and anxious to 
win promotion. Taken together, these inhibi- 
tions cause government in general to have 
slow reflexes, and new programs in particular 
to have a striking similarity to old ones. 
Then, too, a great many administrators 
know all too well that this program, too, 
will pass—very likely before they do. 


COMMITTED TO IDEA 


Despite the general difficulties of using 
government as the instrument of social 
change, the Administration is committed to 
the idea, and this commitment has produced 
striking results. There are young men learn- 
ing new skills in the Job Corps; there are 
Neighborhood Youth Corpsmen learning how 
to learn and work, and getting pocket money 
for their pains (badly needed skills, and even 
more badly needed money); there are Vol- 
unteers in Service to America learning how 
it is to be poor, and trying to teach the poor 
that there really is a way out of the trap of 
poverty; and there is more than that. 

Most of all, there is a reviving feeling 
among the poor, and among the Spanish-sur- 
named, that it really is possible for things to 
get better. 

If a man is so poor that he exists on the 
borderline of starvation, life is a day-to-day 
matter. He feels lucky if he has enough to 
eat. Such a man, struggling with all his wit 
and strength to get a meal or two, has no 
time to think about the future, and if he gets 
a few cents ahead, he is likely to spend his 
pennies seeking the relief of pleasure. After 
all, there may never be another chance to 
have some fun, On the other hand, if a man 
is in a state of more or less tolerable poverty, 
he does have some time to think about the 
future. He is able to feel resentment that 
others have more than he is able to possess; 
he is able to dream of having more tomorrow 
than he has today. Such a man is capable of 
having hope, and capable of yearning for 
tomorrow to come, because it may very well 
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be a better day. The Spanish-surnamed pop- 
ulation, more and more, is unhappy with the 
present and ready for tomorrow, and new 
opportunity, to come. 

Having provided the sustenance of hope 
and the fires of ambition, the Government 
must now take steps to see that the new 
dreams of the Spanish-surnamed American 
population are turned into realities. No 
man’s hunger is satisfied if he is only shown 
a menu: food alone will suffice. The vigor 
and leadership that have so far been offered 
must be continued, even redoubled. 

Count Leo Tolstoy observed the tragedy 
of paper reforms in the Russia of 1812. He 
wrote, in Wan AND Peace, of a young aristo- 
crat, Count Bezushov, who had inherited 
a vast estate. He was a reformer and some- 
thing of a mystic. He decided that he would 
bring a new order of life into being on his 
property. So Bezushov ordered his overseer 
to provide schools for the peasants on the 
estates, and medical care for them, and all 
manner of other reforms calculated to make 
human beings and reasonably free people 
of the serfs. But the Count lived in Mos- 
cow and St. Petersburg and never visited 
his estates. The overseer did very little about 
instituting reforms, and in fact conditions 
for the serfs got worse. The Count did not 
know this because all he knew was what the 
overseer told him, and the overseer sent 
glowing reports of progress. Promises and the 
best of intentions, without leadership and 
energetic administration, can never produce 
real results. 

Americans of Spanish surname, who have 
furnished the muscles that turned much 
of the Southwest from arid desert into 
miraculously productive farmlands, who laid 
the rails and plucked the cotton, who dug 
the ditches and laid the foundations of our 
cities, and who have willingly laid down 
their lives to defend it all, now know that 
the great American dream, so long denied, 
can be theirs. Having done so much to create 
this hope and vision, the Administration 
must pursue its course to open new oppor- 
tunities. The penalty for failure will be great, 
for the power of human aspiration may well 
overcome the saving grace of patience. But 
the rewards of success will be even greater. 
No one really knows what the cost has been 
of permitting misery and degradation to 
exist for so long. The only way of finding 
out is to help these millions of willing and 
able people to realize their full potential, 
and give their full measure to our country’s 
wealth, and take their fair share from it. 


Alewife Fish Pollution in Lake Michigan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have, 
pending in the House of Representatives, 
a bill to solve and eliminate the dreadful 
pileup of a species of dead fish, alewives, 
on the shores of Lake Michigan and also 
on some of the adjoining Great Lakes. 

Iask unanimous consent to accompany 
my remarks a letter which I have re- 
ceived today from Mr. John E. Mitchell, 
director of the Department of Natural 
Resources in the State of Indiana. When 
I was home this past weekend, numerous 
inquiries were made as to the solution 
and reason for the accumulation of the 
dreadful dead alewives on the shore of 
Lake Michigan. The accompanying letter 
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is the best explanation for the same that 
has come to my attention. 

My particular interest is in obtaining 
adequate funding to permit control of 
the alewife menace, a herring-like fish 
which now exists by the billions in the 
Great Lakes. 

With controls, this fish could be a val- 
uable commercial species and serve as 
forage for more desirable fish, such as 
the coho salmon, lake trout and white- 
fish and so forth. 

Uncontrolled, as it is now, the alewife 
is a pest. It is estimated that about half 
the adult alewife population die off an- 
nually. The dead bodies litter beaches, 
clog intakes, cause odor problems in or 
near the business districts and harbors of 
cities on the shores of Great Lakes. 

Further, this species, which seldom 
grows more than 9 inches long, is pre- 
venting the fishing resources of the 
Lakes from recovering from the losses 
caused by the lamprey eel scourge of 
2 years ago which now is under con- 
trol. 

Alarmed by the magnitude of this 
problem, last year I wrote to Secretary 
of the Interior Udall asking that the 
Federal Government undertake a crash 
program—similar to that used against 
the lamprey—to control the alewife and 
restore an ecological balance to the 
Great Lakes. 

In his reply the Secretary recognized 
the seriousness of the problem and ac- 
knowledged that the alewife now has 
the upperhand, Control, he stated, would 
require a “massive and sustained effort.” 

Believing that such an effort might 
best be undertaken through cooperation 
and coordination between the Great 
Lakes States and the Federal Govern- 
ment, I introduced a bill which would 
authorize the Secretary to cooperate 
with the affected States in conducting 
research into the problem and carrying 
out action programs of control. The 
measure authorizes a $5 million Federal 
appropriation which would be expended 
on a matching basis with the States act- 
ing individually or together in an inter- 
state compact to combat the alewife. 

I believe, however, that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, through the Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries, should in- 
tensify its own efforts at combating the 
alewife. 

According to figures provided me by 
the Bureau in 1966, expenditures on ale- 
wife control, principally in Lake Michi- 
gan, are about $200,000. 

This amount falls considerably short 
of being the massive and sustained effort 
which Secretary Udall admitted would 
be necessary if any headway is to be made 
against the alewife. 

Local health officials and water pollu- 
tion specialists are interested in an im- 
mediate and effective end to the problems 
caused by the alewife die-off, even if that 
means elimination of the species from the 
Great Lakes. 

State conservation officials, on the 
other hand, see the alewife as a good food 
source for the desirable game fish they 
are stocking in the lakes. To them, the 
most effective use of Federal funds would 
be for purchases of trout, whitefish and 
salmon fingerlings with which to “seed” 
the lakes. 
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Commercial fishermen, on the other 
hand, are interested in Federal programs 
directed toward the commercial use of 
the alewife. 

Because of the conflicting interests in- 
volved and the multifaceted nature of 
the alewife problem, I believe a coordi- 
nated Federal-State attack, remains the 
best hope of a satisfactory solution. 

In that regard, a proposal has been put 
forward by the Midwest Federated Fish- 
eries Council, representing the Great 
Lakes fishing industry. This proposal 
calls for a crash program of research and 
development by the Bureau of Commer- 
cial fisheries requiring an expenditure of 
$720,000 for 34 new full-time scientific 
staff positions and $180,000 for the con- 
struction of a multipurpose research ves- 
sel for the Great Lakes. 

STATE OF INDIANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES, 
Indianapolis, July 13, 1967. 
Congressman Ray J. MADDEN, 
Indiana, District 1, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MADDEN: No doubt you 
are aware of the serious health and environ- 
mental problem caused by the annual die- 
off of a species of fish known as alewives now 
inhabiting Lake Michigan and washing 
ashore in prodigious numbers. The alewives 
have come into the Great Lakes from the 
ocean, and established themselves very suc- 
cessfully due to the lack of predator fishes in 
the lakes, particularly in Lake Michigan and 
Lake Superior. 

In the past, the Lake Trout served as pred- 
ators on any new species that tended to 
build up in excessive numbers. However, 
when the sea lamprey came into the Great 
Lakes and pretty well destroyed the lake 
trout, the build up of alewives and other 
trash fish became possible. A great deal of 
success has been attained by the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and the Great Lakes’ States 
involved. Already the lake trout, steel head 
trout and white fish are making a noticeable 
comeback in the Great Lakes. However the 
recent cut in the Lamprey Control Budget 
of some $100,000 will be a serious setback to 
this program. If the Lampreys are not con- 
trolled, and the predator fishes not allowed 
to come back in sufficient numbers to control 
the alewives, these fishes will continue to pile 
up on the shores of Lake Michigan, Your 
support for the needed funds in the Lamprey 
Control Program would be appreciated. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN E. MITCHELL, 
Director, Department of Natural Re- 
sources. 


Mr, and Mrs. Alvin Horwitz: Out- 
standing Philanthropists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
distinct privilege to take this opportu- 
nity to pay tribute and call attention to 
the outstanding humanitarianism of Mr. 
and Mrs. Alvin Horwitz, longtime resi- 
dents of Wichita Falls, Tex. 

As evidenced by the many notable 
deeds performed by this couple in the 
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service of their fellow man, Mr. and 
Mrs. Horwitz have shown themselves to 
be outstanding examples of the type of 
devoted citizens who have helped build 
our great country. 

Reviewing Al Horwitz’ life, one comes 
to the obvious conclusion that Al Hor- 
witz is an active supporter of any hu- 
manitarian cause. Born in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Al and his family moved to Kaylor, 
Pa., when he was very young. Having 
lived in Kaylor until he was graduated 
from high school, he and his family re- 
turned to Cleveland. Following his grad- 
uation from Spencerian Business College, 
he became a manager of a grocery com- 
pany. It was in this position that he first 
became acquainted with the Salvation 
Army, supplying churches with the 
names of needy people, and then sending 
out food baskets from the churches to 
the poor and needy. 

In 1919 Mr. and Mrs. Horwitz moved 
to Wichita Falls, where he has been a 
successful businessman and a most active 
participant in all types of philanthropic 
activities. Indeed, Mr. Horwitz has been 
active on not only the local level, but also 
on the State and National levels. 

In Wichita Falls, Al continued his in- 
terest in the Salvation Army, serving on 
the board and periodically as chairman 
of the board. One of his most significant 
activities with the Salvation Army has 
been his promotion and direction of the 
Salvation Army Christmas basket pro- 
gram over many years. 

Although Mr. Horwitz devotes much 
time to the Salvation Army, he has been 
and is still active in many other organi- 
zations. He is one of the originators of 
the USO in Wichita Falls, and has ac- 
tively served it for many years in various 
capacities. At one time he was the only 
civilian on the USO council serving 
three agencies—the YMCA, the Jewish 
Welfare Board, and the Salvation 
Army—simultaneously. 

Other local activities include mem- 
bership in the Chamber of Commerce, 
participation in United Fund drives, par- 
ticipation in the Antidefamation League, 
including a term as State chairman of 
that organization, membership in B’nai 
B’rith, membership in the American 
Legion, and support for the arts in 
Wichita Falls such as the symphony and 
the civic theater. 

An example of his concern for his 
fellow man is a program he originated 
several years ago arranging for free 
medical attention for impoverished citi- 
zens, as well as his participation in the 
Wichita Family Council, a group devot- 
ing time to counsel couples with marital 
problems. 

In addition to his many local activities, 
Al Horwitz finds time to serve on the 
State level with the same devotion. For 
the past several years he has worked 
untiringly for the State hospital program 
in Texas through the volunteer council 
of the State hospital program in Wichita 
Falls. His influence has also been used to 
obtain a former U.S. Government hos- 
pital for use as a TB hospital in Tyler, 
Tex. Mr. Horwitz added greatly to the 
physical comfort of the State hospital 
at Wichita Falls by obtaining a $25,000 
appropriation from the State for chairs 
and settees. 

On the national level Al Horwitz has 
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been sending patients for years to the 
National Jewish Hospital in Denver, the 
City of Hope in Duarte, Calif., and the 
Leo Levi Memorial Hospital in Hot 
Springs, Ark., where they receive free 
treatment and care they would not other- 
wise have obtained. It is said of Mr. Hor- 
witz’ concern for his fellow man in a 
recently prepared biography: 

The fortunate ones who come to Mr. Hor- 
witz“ attention receive more than care for 
tuberculosis, asthma, heart, cancer, or arth- 
ritis. They receive his friendship and sym- 
pathy, both of which start Al Horwitz on a 
quick, quiet campaign to see that his 
charges are provided with the essentials they 
might need, including spending money and 


a few non-essentials just to make their lives 
brighter. 


As I have called attention to the de- 
voted community service of Al Horwitz, 
Mr. Speaker, so also would I like to direct 
attention to the contributions of his wife, 
Sarah. 

Having married Al in 1918, Sarah 
moved with him to Wichita Falls in 1919, 
where she became active in all aspects 
of community service. She participated 
in the Council of Jewish Women, an or- 
ganization dedicated to furthering hu- 
man welfare in the community. During 
her membership in this organization Mrs. 
Horwitz has served in numerous offices 
including the presidency. Another area of 
community service in which Sarah has 
been active is the support of the day 
nursery program in Wichita Falls. A life 
member of the board of the Wichita 
Falls Day Nursery, she has been a mem- 
ber of the Mexican Day Nursery since 
its inception. 

Other activities of Mrs. Horwitz include 
participation at the organizational meet- 
ing of the Wichita Falls chapter of the 
League of Women Voters, and continued 
participation in that organization 
through the years. That Mrs. Horwitz 
is very interested in hospital work is 
evidenced by her membership in the 
Wichita Falls General Hospital Auxiliary 
and the Bethania Hospital Auxiliary. 
Other civic activities include member- 
ship in the Woman’s Forum in which she 
has held various offices, membership in 
the Federated Missionary Society, a 
position on the board of directors of the 
YWCA, and membership in the Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary. She, with her hus- 
band, actively support the Wichita Falls 
Symphony League. A board member of 
the Red Cross for years, she presently 
serves on the board of the Dallas chapter 
of the women’s committee of the Nation- 
al Jewish Hospital. An active participant 
in the National Council of Christians and 
Jews, Mrs. Horwitz has been on its board 
since its inception in Wichita Falls in 
1940. Along with her husband, she has 
been active in many United Fund drives. 
One of her most recent projects was 
serving as chairman of the 1966 Mother's 
March for the March of Dimes in 
Wichita Falls. 

Mr. and Mrs. Horwitz belong to Temple 
Israel. He has served as president of its 
congregation and has been a member of 
the Temple’s Board of Trustees. Mrs. 
Horwitz has served as secretary of the 
congregation and was president of the 
Temple Israel Sisterhood. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to be able to 
say that these distinguished, unselfish, 
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and faithful civil servants are residents 
of my district. I only wish that there were 
more untiring humanitarians such as the 
Horwitzes in our Nation. Mr. and Mrs. 
Horwitz, through their 48 years of com- 
munity service in Wichita Falls, in the 
State, and in the Nation, have indeed ac- 
complished what all of us should strive to 
do—make this Nation a better place in 
which to live—and should serve as shin- 
ing examples of individuals who can al- 
ways find time and energy to serve their 
fellow man. 


Secretary Freeman Says American Farm- 
ers Provide Breadbasket of the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
we hear frequent references to the mili- 
tary might and the firepower of the 
United States of America. 

The fact is, however, that the United 
States is also the world’s principal food 
power. The Honorable Orville Freeman, 
Secretary of Agriculture, said in a re- 
cent article that North America has 
clearly emerged as the breadbasket of 
the world. 

Because of the interest of my col- 
leagues in this matter and because of the 
interest of the American people, I ask 
unanimous consent that excerpts from 
this article in the U.S. News & World 
Report and Foreign Affairs be reprinted 
in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 


Foop—Amenrica’s “SECRET” WEAPON: A FORCE 
MORE POTENT THAN ARMS 


(By Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of) 
Agriculture) 

North America’s dramatic emergence over 
the past generation as the world’s principal 
supplier of food can be illustrated with a 
half dozen numbers. 

During the late 1930s, three of the world’s 
seven major geographic regions supplied vir- 
tually all of the grain moving into the world 
market. 

Latin America, with exports of 9 million 
metric tons yearly, was the leading food ex- 
porter, and grain exports were an important 
source of foreign-exchange earnings. 

North America and Eastern Europe—in- 
cluding the Soviet Union—were each export- 
ing 5 million tons yearly. 

Most of the grain exported from these three 
regions, principally wheat and corn, went 
to Western Europe. 

Thirty years later, the pattern of world 
grain trade has been altered beyond recogni- 
tion. 

As of 1966, Latin America, with net grain 
exports of 2 million tons, was scarcely self- 
sufficient. Exports from Argentina were 
largely offset by imports into Brazil and 
other smaller importing countries. 

Eastern Europe, including the Soviet 
Union no longer exported grain, but, on the 
contrary, was an importer; in 1966, the area 
imported some 14 million tons, largely from 
Canada. 

Of all the changes in the pattern of world 
grain trade between the late 1930s and 1966, 
the change in the position of North America 
was most pronounced. 
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As shown by the accompanying table, net 
grain exports increased from 5 million tons 
to 60 million tons, providing in 1966 some 
85 per cent of the combined grain exports of 
the net exporting regions. Australia has sub- 
stantially increased its exports, but its share 
of the total has remained at about 12 per 
cent. 

North America has clearly emerged as the 
breadbasket of the world. 

About three fourths of North America's 
grain exports originate in the United States; 
the remaining one fourth, coming from 
Canada, consists largely of wheat. U.S. grain 
exports are presently rather evenly divided 
between wheat and feed grains. Significantly, 
the United States alone could export easily 
the entire 60 million tons yearly if it were 
to remove all remaining production con- 
straints. 


World grain trade by major geographic 
regions 
[In million metric tons] 


Estimated 
1934-38 | 1960 1966 
North America +5 +39 +60 
Latin America +9 0 +2 
Western Europe —24 —25 —23 
+5 0 —14 
+1 —2 —3 
+2 —16 —30 
+3 +6 +8 


Note.—Plus net exports; minus net imports. Minor imbalances 
between world imports and exports in a given year may be due 
to bey or variations in reporting methods used by various 
countries. 


Several factors have contributed to North 
America’s growing importance as a source of 
food for the rest of the world. Three of these 
stand out, 

On the demand side, both the forces 
identified by Malthus and the adverse in- 
fluence of Marxian thought on agriculture 
in the Communist countries have contrib- 
uted to the steadily growing excess of food 
consumption over production outside North 
America. 

On the supply side, the massive applica- 
tion of science to agriculture in the United 
States has resulted in an impressive increase 
in its capacity for producing food, making it 
possible to respond to growing needs abroad. 

Malthus first described the threat of un- 
controlled population growth in 1797, nearly 
170 years ago. His theory that population 
would tend to grow geometrically while food 
production would increase arithmetically 
has proved valid throughout much of the 
world. Half a century after his gloomy prog- 
nosis, Ireland's population was sharply re- 
duced by a famine, 

To the agriculturist, this Malthusian 
arithmetic is frightening. A less developed 
country today is, almost by definition, one 
with a rapid rate of population growth. 
There are not many exceptions. The impact 
of modern health measures has reduced 
death rates, but comparable reductions in 
birth rates have not been achieved. 

Even a population growth rate of 3 per 
cent could be tolerable if there were vast 
areas of fertile, well-watered land to be 
brought under the plow, But, unfortunately, 
most of the frontiers have long since dis- 
appeared, and the supply of new land which 
can be brought into production quickly and 
cheaply is fast diminishing. 

The world food problem is, however, more 
than a race between food and people. In 
reality, it is a race between the production 
of food and the demand for food. There are 
two reasons for the sharp increase in the 
world demand for food: Population growth 
is one; the other is rising per capita incomes. 

In some countries, rising incomes are gen- 
erating more growth in the demand for food 
than is population increase, This is certainly 
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the case in Japan, where incomes have risen 
7 per cent annually over the past decade, but 
where population has grown less than 1 per 
cent annually. The same is also true for 
many countries in Europe, particularly West 
Germany, France, Sweden and Italy, To 
construe the problem merely as a race be- 
tween food and people fails to grasp the 
whole issue. 

In no country prior to World War II had 
population-growth rates or per capita in- 
comes risen rapidly over an extended period. 

High, sustained rates of growth in botn 
population and income per person are largely 
a postwar phenomena, and, to make things 
more difficult, they have occurred simultane- 
ously. The result, in recent years, has been 
a rate of increase in demand which the 
world's farmers have not matched. 


COMMUNISTS EXPLOIT AGRICULTURE 


Actually, Marx himself had little to say 
about agriculture. He was a city boy, pri- 
marily interested in diagnosing the social 
ills of early industrial societies. It was largely 
his followers who assumed that agriculture, 
like industry, could be readily organized on 
a large scale under state control. And it was 
they who went on to exploit agriculture in 
order to provide the basis for industrializa- 
tion. Agriculture was given neither sufficient 
inputs nor incentives. 

The Communist countries are beginning 
to pay dearly for this policy. Food shortages 
have become a drain on their foreign ex- 
change and a drag on their economic growth. 
The decision to organize agriculture on a 
large-scale, authoritarian basis has cost the 
Communist countries literally billions of 
dollars in inefficiently used resources and lost 
economic growth. 

Khrushchey’s rise to power was closely fol- 
lowed by several efforts to cure Russia’s farm 
ills. The machine-tractor stations were abol- 
ished; large areas were planted to corn in an 
effort to emulate successes in the American 
Midwest; and vast areas of virgin land were 
plowed and planted to wheat in areas of mar- 
ginal rainfall. Output did increase from 1954 
to 1957, and, in 1958, Khrushchev promised 
the Soviet people that they would soon sur- 
pass the American in per capita production 
of meat, milk and eggs. At the same time, 
however, investment in agriculture was re- 
duced. 

In the following years, output stagnated 
at 1958 levels. Yet, in 1963, when I visited 
the Kremlin, Khrushchev was still bragging 
loudly. That year drought struck, accentuat- 
ing an already weak position, and, in 1964, 
the Soviet Union imported more wheat than 
any country in history. Khrushchev was out 
of office before drought occurred again in 1965. 

The dramatic reversals in Chinese agricul- 
ture, following the Great Leap of 1958 and 
during the early 1960s were equally abrupt. 

Mainland China, is perhaps ominously, 
suffering from both the influence of Marx 
and the forces identified by Malthus. 

Offsetting the effects of the forces described 
by Malthus and the adverse influence of 
Marxian thought on food production has 
been the impressive development of North 
America’s capacity for producing food. Sev- 
eral factors have contributed to this. 

To begin with, the United States has an 
excellent piece of agricultural real estate. 
Its Midwest, or corn belt, is one of the largest 
areas of fertile, well-watered farmland in 
the world. The only other areas even remotely 
approaching it in both size and inherent 
fertility are Northwestern Europe, the pam- 
pas of Argentina and the Gangetic plain of 
India. 

Not only did we start with good farmland, 
but we have done an excellent job of develop- 
ing it. Through scientific soil and water man- 
agement we have made inherently fertile 
soils even more fertile. 

Perhaps the most important single factor 
contributing to our unparalleled productiv- 
ity has been the family farm. As a production 
unit, it is the most efficient yet devised. 
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Other forms of production organization are 
in use or have been experimented with, but 
most have not worked well. This is particu- 
larly true for most of the systems embodying 
very large production units such as collec- 
tives, communes or haciendas, The family 
farm, where the social unit and the produc- 
tion unit are identical, provides a stronger 
link between effort and reward than any 
other system. As a result, they are continu- 
ing to grow in both size and efficiency. 

Although many of these production units 
run up to several hundred acres in size and 
have assets frequently exceeding $100,000, 
they are not corporate farms. They are still 
family units, owned and operated by the 
family, using mostly family labor. The num- 
ber of large corporate farms is exceedingly 
small, and actually declining. 

Inevitably, the agricultural successes of 
the North American breadbasket and stagna- 
tion in Communist agriculture have affected 
the balance of power between East and West. 
Indeed, North American food and our capac- 
ity for producing it have been instrumental 
in tilting the scales in favor of the West. 

About the same time as Khrushchev’s 1958 
promise of a better diet and, implicitly, a 
better performance in agriculture, the Soviet 
leaders were also challenging the United 
States to a general economic competition. 
This was to replace the more overt military 
and political competition characterizing the 
earlier stages of the cold war. 

In some areas of economic competition, 
the Soviets are performing exceedingly well. 
The overwhelming advantage we once en- 
joyed in the production of steel has been 
narrowed; the generation of hydroelectric 
power has increased rapidly in the Soviet 
Union, narrowing the gap between the two 
economies; in the space race, we do not know 
whether the language first spoken on the 
moon will be English or Russian. But in 
agriculture there is no contest, The United 
States, with scarcely 6 per cent of its peo- 
ple still on the farm, is feeding 200 million 
Americans, 60 million Indians and the equiv- 
alent of at least another 100 million people 
in other parts of the world. 

The Soviets, by contrast, with close to half 
of their labor force still tied to agriculture, 
are importing grain to provide bread for their 
people. If we were as far ahead of the Rus- 
sians in the space race as we are in agricul- 
ture, we would by now be running a shuttle 
service to the moon. 

The impressive food-producing capability 
of North America and our growing lead over 
the countries of the East are beginning to 
have an impact on the countries of the third 
world, 

WANTED: “FOOD, NOT SLOGANS” 

During the early postcolonial years, many 
of the newly independent peoples could be 
satisfied with slogans and flag waving. Now 
they are hungry; they want food, not slo- 
gans. 

Rising rice prices in Jakarta helped to 
undermine Sukarno, Empty shelves in the 
food shops of Accra contributed to the over- 
throw of Nkrumah. More and more, the less 
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developed countries are turning for assist- 
ance to those with food and food-producing 
know-how. 

The growing food deficits common to 
nearly all the Communist economies are 
causing them to become politically and 
militarily vulnerable. 

During the early 1950s, the Communist 
Chinese did not hesitate to intervene mas- 
sively in the Korean conflict, but today, 
though they have threatened to intervene 
in Vietnam, in fact they have not done so. 
Nor do I think they will. During the early 
1950s, China was self-sufficient in food pro- 
duction. During the 1960s, however, it has 
imported 5 to 6 million tons of grain an- 
nually. In addition, its dependence on im- 
ported fertilizer has increased to the point 
where it is now the world’s leading importer. 

The embarrassing food shortages plaguing 
almost every Communist economy are caus- 
ing governments to invest more resources in 
agriculture, with the result that production 
is likely to increase. The Soviet Union en- 
joyed a bumper crop in 1966. This is not to 
say, however, that it or any of the other 
Communist countries will become a leading 
grain exporter. The pressure for internal im- 
provement in diets, as the standard of living 
improves, is too great. Some very substantial 
gains in grain production will be required 
before the Soviet Union can satisfy the 
growing desire of its people for more meat, 
milk and eggs. 

As agriculture failed in one Communist 
country after another, and they turned to 
the West for food imports, the Communist 
strategists in Moscow must have faced a 
dilemma as they plotted their take-over of 
the world. What if they were successful? 
Who would be left to feed them? 

As the East-West ideological conflict be- 
gins to fade, it is clear that a new North- 
South polarization is beginning to take 
shape between the have and have-not coun- 
tries. This new polarization—which is essen- 
tially economic rather than political 
threatens to be a pervasive and divisive 
force. 


POVERTY—HUNGER—RIOTS 


Those countries which are more advanced 
and which have stronger purchasing power 
have been increasing their per capita con- 
sumption. In several countries where pur- 
chasing power is weak, either because of a 
lack of income or lack of foreign exchange, 
per capita consumption has declined. Two 
drought years are only a partial explanation 
of why per capita food supplies in India in 
1966-67 were 5 per cent below those of the 
early 1960s. 

Since World War II, and more particularly 
since passage of Public Law 480, the 1954 
enabling legislation for our food-aid pro- 
gram, the United States has been attempting 
to alleviate world hunger by shipping food 
abroad. By the end of 1966, about 176 million 
metric tons of food worth 15.7 billion dollars 
had been shipped abroad under concessional 
terms. Despite this massive program, we are 
still as far from solving the problem as when 
we began—perhaps further than ever. 
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Without an adequate supply of food in the 
developing countries, the prospects for eco- 
nomic and political stability are not good, 

HOW TO HELP FARMING ABROAD 

If we are ever to solve the world food prob- 
lem, we must now begin concentrating in 
earnest on increasing food production in the 
less developed nations. We have a pretty good 
idea of what is needed. In varying proportion 
according to particular situations, the hungry 
countries need: increased quantities of fer- 
tilizer and other farm chemicals, improved 
varieties of seeds, increased availability of 
water, added credit, productive price policies, 
improved marketing facilities, and expanded 
research and education. What makes prog- 
ress so difficult is that most of these must be 
brought together at the same time and place. 

It is well recognized that these inputs are 
in short supply in most of the less developed 
nations. But one key item that is perhaps 
less well recognized is the lack of trained 
agriculturalists. 

Skilled and educated manpower is essen- 
tial in every phase of a program designed to 
improve the production and marketing of ag- 
ricultural products. Yet in virtually none of 
the less developed nations is the supply of 
trained manpower in agriculture anywhere 
near adequate. 

In many cases, there is only a handful of 
educated researchers, planners and extension 
workers. Colleges of agriculture are few and 
their output small. 

Until the less developed nations can build 
up cadres of trained personnel of their own, 
the logical approach is to make use of agri- 
culturalists from the advanced nations. The 
United States has, for many years, been loan- 
ing know-how through AID [Agency for In- 
ternational Development] and its predeces- 
sor agencies, and through programs operated 
by State universities and private consulting 
organizations. More recently these programs 
have been broadened to include the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through the establish- 
ment of an International Agricultural De- 
velopment Service which is financed by, and 
works closely with, AID. 

As a nation, we must cease asking how 
much is will cost to solve the food/population 
problem and begin asking how much it will 
cost if we fail to solve the problem in the 
allotted time. Time is the critical dimension. 

Today's hungry countries must compress 
the progress of centuries into decades, and 
decades into years, if they are to feed their 
rapidly multiplying peoples. 

Our aid is essential. As a nation, we must 
now exercise the same imagination and re- 
sourcefulness which brought us to our cur- 
rent position of world agricultural leader- 
ship. We must devise more effective ways of 
linking our skills in producing food with the 
needs of the less fortunate multitudes 
abroad, The challenge has never been greater, 
or the stakes higher. 

(Nore—The foregoing excerpts are re- 
printed by permission of the Council on For- 
eign Relations, Inc., from the July, 1967, issue 
of “Foreign Affairs” quarterly.) 


SENATE 


Tuespay, Juty 18, 1967 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Lord of all being, again in Thy bounti- 


ful mercy we kneel at this altar of Thy 
grace with the sure confidence of Thy 


servant, the psalmist of old, as he poured 
out his soul, declaring, “At noon, I will 
pray and call aloud and the Lord shall 
hear my voice.” 

Speak to us and through us, that we 
may be the channels of healing good 
will for this tangled and tragic time. 

O Thou kindly light, lead us on 
through the passing shadows to the ef- 
fulgence of Thy coming kingdom’s sway, 
when it shall be daylight everywhere. 

In the spirit of the Master we pray. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
July 17, 1967, was dispensed with. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following sub- 
committees were authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today: 

The Subcommittee on Military Con- 
struction of the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

The Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The Subcommittee on Business and 
Commerce of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The Subcommittee on Government Re- 
search of the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider a nom- 
ination on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
Toya in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. MONRONEY, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 

John L. O’Marra, of Oklahoma, to be an 
Assistant Postmaster General. 

One hundred and forty postmaster nomi- 
nations. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

Marian N. Rossmiller, of Colorado, to be 
superintendent of the mint of the United 
States at Denver. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
nomination on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of David Statler Black, of Washington, 
to be Under Secretary of the Interior. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


ADDITIONAL GROUP LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE AND ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
AND DISMEMBERMENT INSUR- 
ANCE FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 
The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 


fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
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disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 11089) to amend 
title 5, United States Code, to provide 
additional group life insurance and ac- 
cidental death and dismemberment in- 
surance for Federal employees, and to 
strengthen the financial condition of the 
employees’ life insurance fund, and re- 
questing a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment, agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Mon- 
RONEY, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. CARLSON, and Mr. Fone conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE RE- 
CEIVED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of July 17, 1967, 

The Secretary of the Senate, on July 
17, 1967, received the following message 
from the House of Representatives: 

That the House had concurred in the 
amendments of the Senate to the 
amendment of the House to the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 81) to provide for 
the settlement of the labor dispute be- 
tween certain carriers by railroad and 
certain of their employees. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (S.J. Res. 81) 
to provide for the settlement of the labor 
dispute between certain carriers by rail- 
road and certain of their employees, and 
it was signed by the Vice President. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
cations and letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE BUDGET, 1968, 
FOR DEPARTMENT OF STATE (S. Doc. No. 38) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the budget for the fiscal year 1968, 
in the amount of $3,200,000, for the Depart- 
ment of State (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT OF STUDY OF PARITY INCOME POSITION 
OF FARMERS 

A letter from the Director, Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of a study of the parity income 
position of farmers (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 
AMENDMENT OF COMMODITY EXCHANGE AcT 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Commodity Exchange Act, as 
amended (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
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AMENDMENT OF MARKETING QUOTA PROVISIONS 
OF AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1938 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the marketing quota provisions 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

REPORTS OF U.S. SOLDIERS’ HOME AND GENERAL 
INSPECTION OF THE HOME 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, reports of 
the U.S. Soldiers’ Home for fiscal year 1966, 
and a report of the annual general inspec- 
tion of the Home, 1966, by the Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Army (with accompanying re- 
ports); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, Washington, 
D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port of that Corporation, for the calendar 
year 1966 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a secret report on review of utilization 
of automatic data processing systems at 
Navy-supported operations control centers, 
Department of Defense (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, & report on audit of Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, year ended June 30, 
1966, dated July 1967 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


PROPOSED CONCESSION CONTRACT IN MOUNT 
MCKINLEY NATIONAL PARK, ALASKA 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
proposed concession contract in Mount Mc- 
Kinley National Park, Alaska (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


PETITION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a telegram, in the nature 
of a petition, from the Directors and Ad- 
ministrators of the School Lunch and 
Child Nutrition Act programs, assembled 
in Chicago, Hl., praying for the enact- 
ment of the legislation passed by the 
House of Representatives in regard to the 
school lunch and child nutrition pro- 
grams; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1909. A bill to provide for the striking of 
medals in commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the completion of the 
first transcontinental railroad (Rept. No. 
404). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time and, by unani- 
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mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 
By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 2129. A bill for the relief of Harold W. 

England; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FONG: 

S. 2130. A bill for the relief of William 

Phillips; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BAYH (for himself, Mr. Harr, 
Mr. McCarrHy, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. 
NELSON, Mr. PROXMIRE, and Mr. 

Young of Ohio): 

S. 2131. A bill to authorize rehabilitation 
of navigation structures and appurtenant 
works of the St. Lawrence Seaway project to 
be carried out by the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation and financed from 
appropriations; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Baym when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 2132. A bill for the relief of Dr. Robert 
L. Cespedes; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts: 

S. 2133. A bill for the relief of Nikiforos 
Stavridis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

SJ. Res. 96. Joint resolution to establish 
the Commission on the Future Political 
Status of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands (Micronesia); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MANSFIELD when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


NECESSARY REPAIRS FOR THE ST. 
LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I am pleased 
to introduce, with the joint sponsorship 
of Senators HART, MCCARTHY, MONDALE, 
NELSON, PROXMIRE, and YounG of Ohio, 
and in cooperation with the Department 
of Transportation, a bill to provide for 
the rehabilitation of locks and structures 
on the St. Lawrence Seaway. It would 
authorize the appropriation of $13.1 mil- 
lion, to be spread over a 5-year period, 
for the repair work necessary to insure 
the uninterrupted operation of the 
Eisenhower and Snell locks and appur- 
tenant structures. 

Apparently the original decision to use 
a mixture of 75 percent portland cement 
and 25 percent natural cement, rather 
than the more common 100 percent port- 
land cement formula, has resulted in the 
locks being less able to withstand the 
extremely cold weather. As early as 1964, 
in fact, only 5 years after the long- 
awaited opening of the seaway, “ab- 
normal deterioration” was noted in the 
concrete, Even more serious, however, 
was the appearance of structural cracks 
in the chamber walls of the Eisenhower 
lock. 

This situation obviously requires im- 
mediate attention. Failure to take ap- 
propriate action now would likely force 
an indefinite closing of the entire 2,342- 
mile seaway—a vital artery in our na- 
tional transportation network. Similar 
warnings, it should be pointed out, were 
recently voiced by Mr. Joseph McCann, 
Administrator of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation, before a 
House Appropriations Subcommittee. 

In September 1966, while chairing a 
Public Works Subcommittee hearing on 
the Mondale bill to recapitalize the sea- 
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way, I inquired of both Mr. McCann and 
Secretary Boyd whether it would be fair 
to burden the Seaway Corporation with 
the cost of maintaining the locks. This 
action would divert badly needed toll 
revenues from interest and principal pay- 
ments to the upkeep of structures which 
were built to faulty specifications. In 
answer to my question, Mr. McCann 
replied: 

We will have to make an exact determina- 
tion of the deterioration. This study is under- 
way now and when we have a complete pic- 
ture of it we will be able to give you a 
complete answer. 


That study has now been completed. 
The damage is known to be very exten- 
sive. Responsibility for this faulty con- 
struction rests clearly with the US. 
Government, not with the Seaway 
Corporation. An appropriation from gen- 
eral Treasury funds seems to be the most 
equitable solution. This bill would au- 
thorize the amount estimated by the 
Corps of Engineers as necessary to re- 
store the locks, over a period of several 
years, to adequate engineering stand- 
ards. 

Some fears may have been alleviated 
by Mr. McCann’s testimony recently that 
the damaged locks would not interfere 
with this season’s shipping. However, his 
ominous statement that a complete and 
indefinite closing of the seaway will 
result unless restoration is begun soon 
should serve as a warning that action is 
needed - and it is needed now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2131) to authorize reha- 
bilitation of navigation structures and 
appurtenant works of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project to be carried out by the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration and financed from appropria- 
tions; introduced by Mr. Bayx (for him- 
self and other Senators), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


THE PLIGHT OF MICRONESIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
Americans tend to react sharply when 
the word “colonialism” is applied to their 
country. They are understandably proud 
of this Nation’s record of commitment 
to the principle of self-determination, 
particularly as regards the Philippine Is- 
lands and Puerto Rico. But what the 
average American does not realize is that 
in terms of size, the United States ad- 
ministers the largest colonial area in the 
world today. And if he should find this 
fact startling, he will be even more sur- 
prised—and dismayed—at our overall 
record of administration. 

The area to which I refer is that of 
the Pacific Trust Territory, better known 
as Micronesia. It comprises 2,141 islands 
of varying size covering more than 3 mil- 
lion square miles of the South Pacific. 
Superimposed over a map of the United 
States, the boundaries of Micronesia 
would extend from ocean to ocean. The 
principal island groups are the Mar- 
shals, the Carolines, and the Marianas. 
They came into U.S. possession as the 
result of military action in World War II 
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and were entrusted to the care of this 
Government by mandate of the United 
Nations at war’s end. 

The 1947 mandate charged the United 
States with promoting “‘the economic ad- 
vancement and self-sufficiency of the 
inhabitants.” The wording is direct and 
to the point; no one can quibble over its 
meaning. It is therefore an accurate 
yardstick by which to measure U.S. per- 
formance. A review of events and policies 
over the ensuing 20 years is in order. 

The inhabitants of Micronesia are no 
strangers to foreign rule. In the past six 
decades the territory has been adminis- 
tered by four foreign powers: Spain un- 
til 1899, Germany from 1899 to 1914, 
Japan from that time until 1944, and 
the United States since World War II. 
The United States dislodged the Japa- 
nese after fierce fighting, and the occu- 
pied area was put under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Navy. 

On July 18, 1947, Congress authorized 
President Truman to approve a strategic 
trusteeship agreement between the 
United States and the United Nations 
Security Council. The area was so desig- 
nated on November 6, 1948. The distinc- 
tion between a strategic trusteeship and 
an ordinary one is important. Although 
the territory is technically under the su- 
pervision of the Trusteeship Council, it is 
in practice subject to the unilateral con- 
trol of the United States. Indeed, one 
section of the trusteeship agreement 
specifically guarantees this country 
preferential treatment in commerce—an 
arrangement denied to nations admin- 
istering nonstrategic trust territories. 

U.S. military rule came to an end on 
July 1, 1951, with the transfer of respon- 
sibility for Micronesia to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Except for a 
section of the Marianas, which was re- 
turned temporarily to the Navy for stra- 
tegic reasons, the islands have been ad- 
ministered by Interior since that date. 

The American record of administra- 
tion has not been a good one. There are 
many who contend that life for the 
islanders was better under the Japa- 
nese. It is true that the Japanese were 
not interested in extending political 
freedom to the Micronesians. Nor were 
they in the islands for altruistic pur- 
poses. 

But at least they had a commercial 
interest in the area. Economic exploita- 
tion did produce jobs, and it required 
that the rudiments of an industrial in- 
frastructure such as roads, electricity, 
schools, and so forth—be provided. The 
war completely destroyed these gains. 
Unfortunately, the United States has 
let more than two decades pass before 
making a serious attempt to replace 
them. In the meantime, the territory’s 
population has risen considerably to 
more than 90,000, while basic services 
have continued to deteriorate. 

The territory is dependent upon an- 
nual appropriations from Congress. Dur- 
ing the Eisenhower years, the most ever 
allocated to the area was a little over 
$6 million a year. This met administra- 
tive costs but left little to meet urgent 
social and economic needs. 

Mounting criticism in the U.N. and 
new directions in U.S. foreign policy led 
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President Kennedy to ask for an increase 
to $17.5 million. It was during this pe- 
riod—in June of 1961, to be exact—that 
a touring U.N. mission reported “consid- 
erable dissatisfaction and discontent” 
among the natives. It criticized U.S. ad- 
ministration in nearly every field. 

The report proved a source of embar- 
rassment to this country in the United 
Nations and stirred the administration 
and Congress to take corrective meas- 
ures. But enthusiasm was shortlived, the 
task proved too large, and little was 
accomplished. 

As the situation continued to deteri- 
orate, a group of native medical men 
presented a petition of grievances to the 
Trusteeship Council in April of 1965 and 
asked for an investigation of the charges. 
A mission from the World Health Orga- 
nization toured the islands later that year 
and reported in January of 1966 that the 
grievances were well founded. The group 
limited the report to the health situation 
and responsible observers generally agree 
that, if anything, the critique was un- 
derstated. If it was understated, the fol- 
lowing sample comments indicate how 
serious the health hazards were. 

On tuberculosis control, the report 
stated: 

Tuberculosis is a major health problem in 
the Trust Territory. 

A programme for a long term, systematic 
tuberculosis control in the whole of the Ter- 
ritory and instructions for carrying out such 
a programme do not exist. 

There are tuberculosis wards in every dis- 
trict hospital. However, in two of them tuber- 
culosis and leprosy patients occupied the 
same ward, In one of these hospitals, a men- 
tal patient, a tuberculosis patient and a 
leprosy patient shared a room, 


Remarks on X-ray equipment were 
similarly critical: 

The team paid special attention to the 
X-ray equipment in all areas. It was found 
that in the majority of the district hospitals, 
the X-ray facilities were not adequate for 
the proper diagnosis and treatment of tuber- 
culosis. 

One of the field hospitals had no X-ray 
facilities at all. In the other two field hos- 
pitals, X-ray facilities were regarded as ade- 
quate for bone X-rays only. 

A considerable number of X-ray units are 
old military equipment and prone to break 
down. As most of these are no longer in pro- 
duction, replacement parts are difficult to 
obtain. 


On the dread disease of leprosy, the 
report stated: 

The team was unable to visit the island of 
Pingelap as we were officially informed that 
it has insufficient sheltered water available 
to allow a landing or take-off in the lagoon. 
This island is reported to have the highest 
prevalence of leprosy and has the only lepro- 
sarium in the Territory. Only a health aide 
is stationed there. 

There is no leprosy specialist in the Terri- 
tory. The nearest hospital to serve the lepro- 
sarium is at Ponape, located more than 150 
miles away. 


The report was particularly critical of 
the state of the territory's environmen- 
tal sanitation: 

Environmental sanitation is perhaps the 
most important form of health protection 
for a population. The deficiencies in en- 
vironmental health services are underlined 
by the prevalence of diseases due to poor 
sanitation. Gastro-enteritis is common 
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throughout the Territory and is a major 
cause of child mortality. 

One of the important deficiencies noted 
was the inadequacy of sanitary facilities 
for schools. Some school had been built with- 
out toilets or adequate water supply un- 
doubtedly through lack of planning and 
coordination, 

In one case, Truk, a new school had to 
be closed because of the fouling of the 
grounds due to the absence of toilets. 

Water treatment plants were inspected in 
Ponape, Truk, Yap and Palau. In all cases 
the piped water catered only for a small 
percentage of the population of the island, 
let alone the district. Treatment was not 
considered to be fully adequate in any of 
the plants seen. 


On the general problem of lack of 
facilities, the U.N. investigation team 
wrote: 

It is ... true that all hopsitals and field 
hospitals have dental surgeries but these 
do not all have modern equipment. Some 
have dental units which are truly decrepit 
and in one case only a foot-pedal drill was 
in use. 

A uniform or reasonably uniform standard 
for dispensary buildings would be desirable. 
At present, dispensary buildings vary from 
tin or wooden sheds, some in very bad re- 
pair, to dispensaries built in native style. 

Sanitation facilities were usually inade- 
quate and sometimes absent. Only one dis- 
pensary was seen which had running water. 
In those that had beds, including delivery 
beds, the mattresses were in a very poor state 
and not fit for patients. 


Similar dissatisfaction was voiced 
with regard to the lack of laboratory 
services: 


In general, bacteriological facilities were 
poor. With the exception of the Marianas 
District Hospital, little culture work could 
be performed. 

Clinical chemistry was very limited. 

Nowhere is there now a reliable water 
testing programme. 


And finally, Mr. President, on the sub- 
ject of trained medical personnel, the 
report stated: 


We found that as of June 1965, there were 
43 medical officers” to serve an estimated 
population of close to 90,000. In this num- 
ber of medical officers are included eight 
non-Micronesian graduate physicians with 
the degree of M.D. The 35 Micronesian 
“medical officers” and “assistant medical of- 
ficers” are not graduates of an approved med- 
ical school. Three of them have only an ele- 
mentary school education and were trained 
in the wards as apprentices during the Jap- 
anese administration, 

The ratio between physicians and the pop- 
ulation is one physician to approximately 
2000 people in the Trust Territory as com- 
pared with one physician to 750 people in the 
United States. If only physicians whose qual- 
ifications are recognized in the United States 
of America are considered, the ratio in the 
Trust Territory is one physician to approxi- 
mately 11,000 people. 

The ratio for dental officers is one to 4500 
people. 

With the exception of one Director of Den- 
tal Health, a United States D.D.S. with grad- 
uate training in public health, who is sta- 
tioned at headquarters, none of the dental 
officers holds qualifications which are recog- 
nized in the United States. 

As of June 1965, there were only five nurses 
whose qualifications are registerable in the 
United States (R.N.). 

The ratio between registered nurses (R.N.) 
and the population is one nurse per 18,000 
persons in the Trust Territory as compared 
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with nearly three per thousand in the United 
States. 


Mr. President, these are not quotations 
from the dated records of a 19th century 
colonial power. They are comments on a 
possession of the United States of Amer- 
ica in the 20th century. And although 
they were aimed at the health situation 
which existed in Micronesia at that time, 
they could have been made—as admitted 
later by the U.S. ruling authorities them- 
selves—on the educational and economic 
conditions of the islands as well. 

In light of subsequent developments, it 
would appear that the U.S. Government 
is fully committed to correcting these 
longstanding ills. But, as I shall point 
out later, appearances can be misleading. 

Shortly after the filing of the 1965 
U.N. report, extensive hearings were held 
by the Interior Committees of both 
Houses of Congress. In mid-1966, the 
administration submitted an ambitious 
5-year plan calling for $172 million in 
capital investments alone. This was 
scaled down by the Committees, and a 
3-year version was authorized through 
fiscal 1969. 

A new High Commissioner, William R. 
Norwood, of Hawaii, was appointed. It 
is my understanding that he is a capable 
administrator. Earlier this year, Congress 
passed a measure calling for changing 
his title to Governor and calling for 
future appointments to the post by the 
President rather than the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

After considerable delay, the post of 
medical director of the Territory was 
finally filled in April. The firing of the 
previous occupant was partly responsible 
for the original petition of native medical 
men to the United Nations. 

The Peace Corps has moved into Mi- 
cronesia in force. Their admission to the 
islands had been held up because of the 
Territory’s peculiar borderline status be- 
tween being a domestic or foreign zone. 
The Territory has now proportionately 
more volunteers than any other place in 
the world. 

All of these developments are welcome. 
But, Mr. President, there are unmistak- 
able signs that the errors of 1961 are 
being repeated. The flurry of activity and 
concern which followed the critical U.N. 
report of that year soon gave way to 
apathy. It has taken longer in this par- 
1 case, but the trend is discourag- 

g. 

The key to any successful attack on 
Micronesia’s problems is appropriations. 
The administration may propose, and 
the Interior Committees may authorize, 
but their efforts are for naught if Con- 
gress does not appropriate. Unfortu- 
nately, this has been the case. 

At long last, the administration has 
shown initiative in seeking solutions to 
Micronesia’s special problems. It has 
provided new leadership, compiled a 
comprehensive economic study of the is- 
lands, introduced large numbers of 
Peace Corpsmen, and petitioned Con- 
gress for sufficient funds to do the job. 

The authorizing committees have 
agreed that more needs to be done. They 
authorized an additional $12.5 million in 
supplemental funds for fiscal 1967, plus 
a new high of $35 million each for fiscal 
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years 1968 and 1969. The items were con- 
sidered as part of a 3-year package. 

Appropriations have been another 
matter. Of the $12.5 million authorized 
for supplemental 1967, only $1.6 million 
was appropriated—and that was ear- 
marked for the unrelated item of ty- 
phoon repair. Of the $35 million author- 
ized for fiscal 1968, only $25 million were 
disbursed. And failure to consider fiscal 
year 1969 appropriations in advance has 
negated the benefits of long-term plan- 
ning as envisioned in the above-men- 
tioned 3-year package. 

Mr. President, I am of the opinion 
that my colleagues would not knowingly 
permit the situation in Micronesia to 
continue to deteriorate if they knew of 
the extent of the problem—not to men- 
tion the shadow which it casts on the 
reputation of the United States as an 
administering power. 

I would remind the Senate that a 
similar situation existed a few short years 
ago in Samoa. Today those islands have 
been transformed from the “shame of 
the South Seas” into the “pride of the 
Pacific.” The problem was not one simply 
of resources. Rather, it was one of com- 
mitment and will. 

This is the problem which confronts 
us in Micronesia. To be sure, Micronesia 
is not Samoa. The tremendous distances 
which divide the islands constitute a real 
barrier to progress. The many languages 
spoken in the area are a handicap to 
unity. The lack of natural harbors and 
of mineral resources pose obstacles to 
economic progress. 

And yet, Mr. President, we can do a 
great deal. We can make the necessary 
appropriations to construct schools, 
water and powerplants, roads, and so 
forth. We can implement the suggestions 
of a recent economic task force and en- 
courage tourism and fishing. We can take 
a closer look at our tariff policies with 
regard to importation of native handi- 
crafts from Micronesia. And we can 
move to clarify the ambiguous political 
situation of the territory. 

A logical place to start is with the 
supplemental appropriations bill for 
fiscal 1968. It is my hope that the admin- 
istration will include funds for Micro- 
nesia in its supplemental requests and 
that Congress will seize the opportunity 
to make good on this Nation’s interna- 
tional and humanitarian responsibilities 
to the trust territory. If the American 
flag is to wave over those islands, the very 
least we can do is see that conditions 
approximating those we would prescribe 
for our fellow Americans are provided. 

I have reviewed briefly the serious fi- 
nancial difficulties confronting the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, otherwise 
known as Micronesia. I have alluded to 
the need for clarifying the ambiguous 
political status of the islands and today 
I propose to introduce a bill which would 
meet that need. 


A number of factors make me feel that 
such a move is timely. The first, of course, 
is the general difficulty posed for routine 
administration. A good example was the 
delay encountered in sending Peace 
Corpsmen into the territory. Since am- 
biguity existed as to whether the terri- 
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tory was a domestic or foreign zone, their 
entry was held up several years. 

Another factor is the growing agita- 
tion by some islanders, particularly those 
in the Marianas, to be incorporated po- 
litically with nearby Guam. Guamanians 
are U.S. citizens and enjoy a consider- 
ably higher standard of living. 

A third consideration—and the most 
important, in my opinion—is the appeal 
by the Congress of Micronesia for the es- 
tablishment of a commission to ascertain 
the wishes of the islanders in this regard. 
The appeal, entitled “House Joint Reso- 
lution 47,” was passed on August 9, 1966. 
It asked for a Presidentially appointed 
commission which would report its rec- 
ommendations no later than the end of 
1968. 

The joint resolution which I introduce 
today is intended to meet the request of 
the Congress of Micronesia. It would 
create a 15-member commission com- 
posed of members appointed by the 
President, the Senate, the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the Micronesian Con- 
gress. The Commission would make a 
“full and complete investigation and 
study of the ways in which the wishes of 
the people of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands with respect to their fu- 
ture political status can be ascertained.” 
Up to $100,000 would be authorized to 
Meet expenses, and the group would re- 
port. back to Congress within 1 year of 
the date of the Commission’s first meet- 
ing. 

I have deliberately patterned the 
Commission after the one created in 1964 
to study the political status of Puerto 
Rico. The Puerto Rican group was high- 
ly successful; it would be my hope that 
similar success could be achieved in the 
ease of Micronesia. 

Mr. President, I send the joint resolu- 
tion to the desk for introduction, and I 
ask unanimous consent that its text be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. I 
also ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed thereafter a copy of Public 
Law 88-271, dated February 20, 1964, 
an act to establish a United States- 
Puerto Rico Commission on the Status 
of Puerto Rico, and a copy of a House 
joint resolution considered and passed 
in the Congress of Micronesia at its sec- 
ond regular session in 1966. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the joint resolution, Public Law 88-271, 
and the House joint resolution of the 
Congress of Micronesia will be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 96) to 
establish the Commission on the Future 
Political Status of the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands (Micronesia), intro- 
duced by Mr. MANSFIELD, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


S.J. Res. 96 
A joint resolution to establish the Commis- 
sion on the Future Political Status of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
(Micronesia) 


Whereas the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority granted it by a man- 
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date of the United Nations, assumes a special 
responsibility for promoting the well being 
of the peoples of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has evidenced its sincerity in meeting this 
responsibility by making annual appropria- 
tions available to the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands; and 

Whereas the United States of America has 
a long history of support for the self-determi- 
nation of peoples and a willingness to abide 
by their established wishes; and 

Whereas in partial recognition of this 
principle, the United States of America fos- 
tered the creation of the Congress of Mi- 
cronesia as an outlet for the self-expression 
of the inhabitants of those islands; and 

Whereas the Congress of Micronesia, in 
the second regular session, 1966, adopted 
H. J. Res. 47, requesting the “United States 
of America to establish a Commission 
to ascertain the political desires of the 
people of Micronesia, and to develop 
and recommend procedures and courses of 
political education and action, with such 
alternatives as may be applicable and ap- 
propriate, to lead to the attainment of such 
desires and determination of the political 
status of Micronesia”: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby established a commission to be 
known as the Commission on the Future 
Political Status of the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands (Micronesia), hereafter in 
this joint resolution referred to as the “Com- 
mission“. 

Sec. 2. The Commission shall make a full 
and complete investigation and study of the 
ways in which the wishes of the people of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
(Micronesia) with respect to their future 
political status can be ascertained. Within 
one year of the date of the Commission’s first 
meeting, the Commission shall report, in 
writing, to the President of the United 
States, the Congress of the United States, 
and the Congress of Micronesia its recom- 
mendations with respect to ways of ascer- 
taining such wishes, including its views as 
to how such ways so recommended should 
be implemented. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of fifteen members as follows: 

(1) The President of the Senate, with the 
approval of the majority and minority lead- 
ers of the Senate, shall appoint three mem- 
bers from the membership of the Senate. 

(2) The Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with the approval of the major- 
ity and minority leaders of the House, shall 
appoint three members from the member- 
ship of the House. 

(3) The Congress of Micronesia shall ap- 
point six of its members. 

(4) The President of the United States 
shall appoint three members, one each from 
the Department of the Interior, the Depart- 
ment of State, and the Department of De- 
fense. 

(b) A vacancy in the Commission shall be 
filled in the same manner as the original 
appointment was made. 

(c) The Chairman of the Commission shall 
be appointed by the President. The Chair- 
man of the Commission shall call a meeting 
for organizing the Commission as soon as 
feasible after he and a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Commission have been appointed. 

(d) Members of the Commission shall be 
appointed for the life of the Commission. 

(e)(1) Members of the Commission who 
are Members of Congress or full-time officers 
or employees of the United States shall re- 
ceive no additional compensation on account 
of their service on the Commission. The 
other members of the Commission shall each 
be entitled to receive $75 for each day (in- 
cluding travel time) during which they are 
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engaged in the actual performance of duties 
vested in the Commission. 

(2) While away from their homes or regu- 
lar places of business in the performance of 
services for the Commission, members of the 
Commission shall be allowed travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, in 
the same manner as the expenses authorized 
by section 5703(b) of title 5, United States 
Code, for persons in the Government service 
employed intermittently. 

(f) Eight members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4, (a) The Commission may appoint 
and fix the compensation of such personnel 
as it deems advisable without regard to (1) 
the provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
governing appointments in the competitive 
service, and (2) the provisions of chapter 51 
and subchapter III of chapter 53 of such 
title, relating to classification and General 
Schedule pay rates, except that no individual 
so appointed shall be paid at a rate in excess 
of the maximum rate for GS-18 of the Gen- 
eral Schedule under section 5332 of such 
title. 

(b) The Commission may obtain the serv- 
ices of experts and consultants in accordance 
with section 3109 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

(c) The head of any executive department 
or independent agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is authorized to detail, on a reim- 
bursable basis, any of its personnel to assist 
the Commission in carrying out its work. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Commission may for the 
purpose of carrying out this joint resolution 
hold such hearings, sit and act at such times 
and places, take such testimony, and receive 
such evidence as the Commission may deem 
advisable. The Commission may administer 
oaths or affirmations to witnesses appearing 
before it. 

(b) When so authorized by the Commis- 
sion, any member or agent of the Commis- 
sion may take any action which the Com- 
mission is authorized to take by this sec- 
tion. 

(c) The Commission may secure directly 
from any department or agency of the United 
States information necessary to enable it to 
carry out this joint resolution. Upon request 
of the Chairman of the Commission such 
department or agency shall furnish such in- 
formation to the Commission. 

(d) The Commission is authorized to en- 
ter into contracts with Federal or State 
agencies, private firms, institutions, and in- 
dividuals for the conducting of research or 
surveys, the preparation of reports, and other 
activities necessary to the discharge of its 
duties. 

Src, 6. The Commission shall cease to ex- 
ist on the ninetieth day following the sub- 
mission of its final report pursuant to sec- 
tion 2, 

Sec. 7. There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sum, not to exceed $100,000, as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this joint resolution. 


The material presented by Mr. Mans- 

FIELD is as follows: 
PuBLIC Law 88-271 
An Act to establish a United States-Puerto 

Rico Commission on the Status of Puerto 

Rico 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, with 
due recognition to the principle of govern- 
ment by consent of the governed, the Con- 
gress of the United States hereby establishes 
the United States-Puerto Rico Commission 
on the Status of Puerto Rico. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Commission shall, subject 
to enlargement as provided in subsection (c) 
of this section, be composed of seven mem- 
bers. 

(b) The President of the United States 
shall appoint the Chairman of the Commis- 
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sion and two other members, all of whom 
shall be citizens of the United States and 
none of whom shall be residents of Puerto 
Rico, The President of the Senate, with the 
approval of the majority and minority lead- 
ers of the Senate, shall appoint two members 
from the membership of the Senate. The 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
with the approval of the majority and mi- 
nority leaders of the House shall appoint two 
members from the membership of the House. 

(c) The Congress hereby invites the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico to provide for 
participation of the Commonwealth and its 
people in the work of the Commission by 
enactment of a law providing for the ap- 
pointment of an additional six members of 
the Commission, for the equal sharing of the 
expenses of the Commission, and for making 
available, without relmbursement, to the 
Commission the information and assistance 
of the departments and agencies of Puerto 
Rico unless prohibited under any law effec- 
tive on the date of enactment of this Act, 
upon request of the Commission. If the legis- 
lative assembly shall do so and if the addi- 
tional six members are appointed the Com- 
mission shall consist of thirteen members. 

(d) A majority of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
its business, but the Commission may pro- 
vide for the taking of testimony and the re- 
ception of evidence at meetings at which 
there are present not less than three mem- 
bers of the Commission. The Chairman of 
the Commission shall call a meeting for or- 
ganizing the Commission as soon as possible 
after he and a majority of the members of 
the Commission have been appointed. 

Sec. 3. (a) Any member of the Commission 
who is not an officer or employee of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or the govern- 
ment of Puerto Rico shall be paid $75 per 
diem for his services while actually engaged 
on Commission business, and all members 
shall be entitled to reimbursement for ac- 
tual travel and reasonable subsistence ex- 
penses incurred in connection with their 
service on the Commission. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of an Execu- 
tive Secretary and such other additional per- 
sonnel as may be necessary to enable the 
Commission to carry out its functions with- 
out regard to the civil service laws, rules, 
and regulations, but any Federal employee 
subject to those laws, rules, and regulations, 
who may be detailed to the Commission 
(which detail is hereby authorized) shall re- 
tain his civil service status without inter- 
ruption or loss of status or privilege. 

(c) The Commission is authorized and di- 
rected to call upon the head of any Federal 
department or agency to furnish informa- 
tion and assistance which the Commission 
deems necessary for the performance of its 
functions, and the heads of such depart- 
ments and agencies are authorized and di- 
rected to furnish such assistance and infor- 
mation, unless prohibited under any law ef- 
fective on the date of enactment of this Act, 
without reimbursement. 

Sec. 4. The Commission shall study all fac- 
tors, including but not limited to existing 
applicable laws, treaties, constitutions, and 
agreements which may have a bearing on the 
present and future relationship between the 
United States and Puerto Rico. The Com- 
mission shall render its report to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Congress of 
the United States, the Governor of Puerto 
Rico, and the Legislative Assembly of Puerto 
Rico not earlier than the later of the two 
following dates: 

(i) one year from the date of the meeting 
called for organizing the Commission as pro- 
vided in section 20d) of this Act; 

(it) one year from the date on which the 
additional six members for which provision 
is made in section 2(c) of this Act are ap- 
pointed, if such appointment occurs within 
six months after the effective date of this Act, 
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and not later, in any event, than the opening 
day of the second session of the Eighty-ninth 
United States Congress. 

Sec.5. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated from the funds of the United 
States Treasury not heretofore appropriated 
such sums (but not more than $250,000) as 
may be necessary for the performance of the 
work of the United States-Puerto Rico Com- 
mission on the Status of Puerto Rico. 
[Second regular session, 1966, Congress of 

Micronesia] 


H. J. RESOLUTION 47 


Joint resolution requesting the High Com- 
missioner, through the Secretary of the 
Department of Interior, to petition the 
President of the United States of America 
to establish a Commission to ascertain the 
political desires of the people of Micro- 
nesia, and to develop and recommend pro- 
cedures and courses of political education 
and action, with such alternatives as may 
be applicable and appropriate, to lead to 
the attainment of such desires and deter- 
mination of the political status of 
Micronesia = 


Whereas, the Micronesian people should 
freely exercise their sovereign right of self- 
determination as set forth in the Trusteeship 
Agreement between the United Nations and 
the government of the United States of 
America; and 

Whereas, the Congress of Micronesia be- 
eves that this generation of Micronesians 
should have an early opportunity to deter- 
mine the ultimate constitutional and politi- 
cal status of Micronesia; and 

Whereas, such determination should be 
made on the basis of meaningful proposals 
of the political and constitutional alterna- 
tives open to the people of Micronesia; now, 
therefore, 

Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of Micronesia, Second 
Regular Session, 1966, the Senate concurring, 
that the High Commissioner, and through 
him the Secretary of the Department of the 
Interior, be and are hereby enjoined to use 
their good offices to petition the President 
of the United States of America to establish 
a commission to consult the people of Micro- 
nesia to ascertain their wishes and views, 
and to study and critically assess the po- 
litical alternatives open to Micronesia; and, 

Be it further resolved that said commis- 
sion report its findings to the President of 
the United States of America no later than 
December 31, 1968. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on July 17, 1967, he presented to 
the President of the United States the 
enrolled joint resolution (S.J. Res. 81) 
to provide for the settlement of the labor 
dispute between certain carriers by rail- 
road and certain of their employees. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr President, on 
June 20 I introduced S. 1975, to amend 
section 202 of the Agriculture Act of 1956 
which would bar the importation of ex- 
tra-long staple cotton from any country 
which has severed relations with the 
United States. The proposed bill would 
bar the importation of Egyptian extra- 
long staple cotton and in this way per- 
mit farmers in this country additional 
acreage to supply this market now en- 
joyed by Egypt. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the next printing of this 
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bill, the name of the Senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] be added as a 
cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] be added as 
a cosponsor of the bill (S. 798) to pro- 
vide compensation to survivors of local 
law enforcement officers killed while ap- 
prehending persons committing Federal 
crimes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 1796) to impose 
quotas on the importation of certain tex- 
tile articles, the names of the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
the senior Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. RANDOLPH], the junior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], and the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Boccs] be 
added as additional cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typr1ncs], I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing 
of the bill (S. 1033) to establish an Office 
of Judicial Assistance in the Justice De- 
partment, the name of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr be added as a 
cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that, 
at the next printing of the bill (S. 1662) 
to limit Federal financial assistance 
otherwise available for the construction 
or operation of nursing homes to nursing 
homes in States which have in effect a 
program which provides for the licens- 
ing of the operators of such homes and 
which meets certain requirements, the 
name of the Senator from New York 
Mr. Javits] be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 1659 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, hear- 
ings before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency will begin on July 31 and 
continue throughout that week on 
S. 1659, the amendments proposed by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to 
the Investment Company Act of 1940 
regarding mutual funds. 

Considerable interest and controversy 
have developed regarding the bill. I have 
met with different industry groups and 
with SEC officials, as have other mem- 
bers of the committee and the commit- 
tee staff, in an effort to develop workable 
and realistic alternatives which will be 
acceptable to the industry and safeguard 
the investing public. I believe there is 
room for compromise, and I am encour- 
aged with the reception I have received 
from both the SEC and industry groups. 
Just today I received a letter from Mr. 
Robert L. Augenblick, president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Investment Company 
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Institute in which he sets forth the ef- 
forts his organization is making toward 
arriving at a workable solution to some 
of the problems raised in the SEC re- 
port and proposed legislation. 

I want to commend the Investment 
Company Institute and its officials and 
to encourage them to continue their good 
efforts. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Augenblick’s letter be reprinted, along 
with my remarks, in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INVESTMENT COMPANY INSTITUTE, 
New York, N. V., July 18, 1967. 

Hon. JOHN SPARKMAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, U.S. Senate, New Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: By letter dated June 
21, 1967 you requested that I arrange to con- 
fer with the staff of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency with respect to problems 
which exist in connection with S. 1659, the 
Investment Company Amendments Act of 
1967. I responded the next day to the effect 
that such a conference would be arranged 
as soon as possible. As you will recall, such 
a conference was held on June 26, 1967. We 
were gratified that you found it possible 
personally to attend a portion of that 
conference. 

In view of the belief that you expressed 
at the conference that it might be possible 
to narrow the issues, if not to achieve com- 
plete agreement on all aspects of a Bill, I 
think that I should report to you the various 
steps which have been taken since then. 

At the conclusion of our conference, I 
promptly reported your views to our policy 
group. As a result, the staff of the Institute 
was directed to discuss in detail with your 
staff the many complex provisions of the 
lengthy Bill. The objective was, as you sug- 
gested, to narrow the issues; also pursuant 
to your suggestion, it was decided to start 
with the many technical amendments, some 
of which are themselves highly controversial. 
In implementation of this decision, a staff 
member of the Institute conferred at length 
on June 27, 28 and 29 with the staff of your 
Committee. As a result of these conferences, 
your staff transmitted a number of our sug- 
gestions concerning the technical amend- 
ments to the staff of the SEC, A meeting was 
then arranged for July 10, 1967 between the 
Institute staff and SEC staff officials. As a re- 
sult of this meeting we are hopeful that a 
large number of technical problems will be 
eliminated, including some which involved 
serious disagreement. Several matters were 
left open and it has been agreed to hold fur- 
ther conferences shortly. 

As you will remember, I mentioned to you 
during the course of our discussion in the 
June 26 conference that the Institute had 
previously made proposals to the SEC in the 
management fee area, which were promptly 
rejected by the Commission. In this connec- 
tion I might mention that during the recent 
conferences with your staff, the area of man- 
agement fees was discussed to determine 
whether some new approaches might be 
fruitful. 

We think that such discussions are useful 
and should continue and I should also like 
to express our deep appreciation for the time 
and effort which you and your staff have de- 
voted to this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT L. AUGENBLICK, President. 


THE UNIQUENESS OF VERMONT 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, in many 
parts of the country there is today a 
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steady exodus of rural people who find 
their lives restricted and opportunities 
few. 

In large numbers they are abandon- 
ing farms and towns to seek opportuni- 
ties in metropolitan centers. 

Not many years ago, this was a con- 
tinuing problem in Vermont. 

But not today. 

The people of Vermont now have little 
need to seek greener pastures. 

Vermont's great natural resources and 
the sturdy character of her people com- 
bine to create opportunities, that are at- 
tracting new industries. 

Among the States, Vermont is perhaps 
unique in its ability to maintain its rural 
characteristics, its small town charm, 
and at the same time enable its people to 
develop their talents and enjoy the fruits 
of their accomplishments. 

The fact is that Vermont's steadily de- 
veloping industries maintain a steady 
pace with its growing population. 

To get a picture of Vermont’s expand- 
ing industry one need only visit the 
granite center at Barre, Bennington’s 
textile mills and furniture factories, Rut- 
land and Proctor where industries flour- 
ish and where great marble beds produce 
building stones of unexcelled durability 
and beauty. 

Industrial growth in the Burlington 
area, which is the seat of the State uni- 
versity, is truly remarkable. 

Several large business firms have lo- 
cated branches there, and the electronics 
industry is booming. 

Vermont's industries flourish because 
of the talents and skills of its people and 
because it draws on the great natural re- 
sources with which the State abounds. 

The uniqueness of Vermont lies, I 
think, in its balanced growth and devel- 
opment. 

There are no overcrowded metropoli- 
tan centers. 

Its people’s lives are not restricted by a 
single-crop economy, nor is employment 
dependent upon a single industry. 

Vermont enjoys diversity which stems 
in large measure from its many prosper- 
ous small businesses. 

Vermonters are known for their inde- 
pendence, their intelligence, and their 
industry, and these qualities combine 
with the State’s natural advantage to 
create a climate favorable for small busi- 
ness. 

It is for that reason that I follow with 
keen interest the activities of the Small 
Business Administration, whose many 
services fan out into all sections of the 
State from its regional office in Mont- 
pelier. 

My interest in the Small Business Ad- 
ministration also stems from another 
factor. 

The retiring head of this agency, who 
was appointed Administrator a little 
more than a year ago, is a native New 
Englander, a prominent alumnus of St. 
Michael’s College, and my good friend, 
Bernard L. Boutin. 

Bernie Boutin has been a devoted pub- 
lic servant and has made SBA the dy- 
namic organization President Johnson 
wants it to be. 

Although I have at times been a rather 
severe critic of the President, I gladly 
give President Johnson full credit for 
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seeking to build a “working partnership” 
between business and government. 

He again emphasized this concept last 
April when he said: 

It has long been my conviction that those 
of us in Government can greatly profit by a 
continuing and frank exchange with people 
in business, education, other professions, 
and in civil life... The needs of all Amer- 
icans are too intertwined to permit any 
agency or any field office of our Government 
to try to operate alone, or try to operate in 
isolation. 


This concept has resulted in a new 
level of cooperation between business 
and Government—and the people— 
which is bringing daily benefits to us all. 

Nowhere in the Federal Establishment 
has this concept of cooperation been 
more readily accepted than in the Small 
Business Administration. r 

Under the direction of Administrator 
Boutin, the SBA has developed closer 
cooperation with the Nation’s commer- 
cial banks. 

The Agency’s new simplified blanket 
loan guarantee plan, developed with the 
cooperation of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, makes it possible for the com- 
mercial banks to make loans to their 
small business customers with very little 
risk. 

The SBA will guarantee these loans up 
to 90 percent. 

The Small Business Administration 
cooperates closely with State and local 
officials in Vermont, as well as with other 
Government agencies, to help enterpris- 
ing Vermonters build independent busi- 
ness careers. 

Like small businessmen elsewhere in 
America, Vermont small businessmen are 
self-reliant, progressive, and many of 
them are prosperous. 

Through its office in Montpelier, 
headed by Bill Geary, SBA works hard 
to keep them that way. 

SBA loans can be used to help a person 
get a start in business, to help a small 
businessman improve his business and 
provide additional services, or to help 
him expand production. 

During fiscal year 1967, SBA provided 
assistance in Vermont through 77 loans 
totaling $3.2 million. 

This included $2.9 million in long-term 
loans to aid 61 small business enterprises; 
13 loans totaling $160,000 made under 
the economic opportunity loan program, 
and three loans totaling $219,000 to aid 
firms that had been displaced by urban 
renewal or highway projects to move to 
new locations. 

Mr. President, loans are not always the 
answer to a small businessman's problem. 

Many small businessmen have profited 
from SBA’s counsel and encouragement, 
and from attending management train- 
ing courses cosponsored by SBA and col- 
leges and universities. 

In Vermont, training courses have been 
held at Champlain College in Burlington. 

Through cooperation with local cham- 
bers of commerce these training courses 
are now being offered in all sections of 
Vermont. 

Study topics are selected with the help 
of State advisory council members. 

In addition to the management train- 
ing courses, SBA specialists help small 
businessmen with individual counseling 
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and members of SBA’s Service Corps of 
Retired Executives—SCORE—are also 
available for individual counseling. 

Administrator Boutin has been a 
strong believer in the value of these 
training courses, 

He has strongly supported education 
at all levels. 

Among the many distinctions he has 
won, he prizes most highly the honor 
that was bestowed upon him last De- 
cember when he was one of the first eight 
lay members to be appointed to the board 
of trustees of St. Michael’s College in 
Winooski, his alma mater. 

I consider it very fortunate for the 
small businessmen of Vermont and of 
the Nation that President Johnson rec- 
ognized the abilities and worth of this 
sturdy son of New England, Bernard L. 
Boutin, by having named him Admin- 
istrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration. 

Administrator Boutin has understood 
from firsthand experience the high 
hopes, the problems, the frustrations, and 
the successes that small businessmen ex- 
perience everywhere. 

The small businessmen of Vermont 
will find a true champion in the SBA. 

This Agency stands ready to provide 
help through its office in the new Fed- 
eral building in Montpelier. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on Thurs- 
day, July 13, in announcing the de- 
cision to send more troops to Vietnam, 
President Johnson told the American 
people that 

We are generally pleased with the progress 
we have made militarily. We are very sure 
that we are on the right track. 


The day before, Secretary McNamara, 
according to the Washington Post said: 

Substantial progress had been achieved 
on virtually all fronts—political, economic, 
and military—since my previous visit to 
Vietnam last September. 


According to the Post news story: 

He pointed to “tremendous progress“ in 
the political area, as reflected by the coming 
presidential election; a very substantial im- 
provement in the economy, which is no 
longer in danger of being overrun by in- 
flation, and a “dramatic change” at the Port 
of Saigon, no longer jammed with tons of 
undelivered goods. 


This optimistic assessment of the sit- 
uation brought to mind a long series of 
rosy predictions about Vietnam by Sec- 
retary McNamara and other Presiden- 
tial advisors over the last 4 years. Mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and the public, have heard that 
song before and the tune is no longer 
catchy. The track record of the Presi- 
dent’s advisors on Vietnam policy leaves 
much to be desired. It certainly provides 
ample reason to review this latest assess- 
ment with something less than total 
credibility. 

In order to refresh the memory of my 
colleagues on the various optimistic 
statements made by administration offi- 
cials along the pathway to the present 
morass in Vietnam, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD a 
compilation prepared by the Library of 
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Congress. I also ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the July 14 Washington Post 
on the credibility question. 

There being no objection, the com- 
pilation and editorial were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Library of Congress, Legislative 
Reference Service, June 6, 1967] 


To: Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

From: Foreign Affairs Division. 

Subject: Selected statements by members of 
the executive branch on victory in Viet- 
nam and removal of U.S. troops. 

Statements by President Kennedy and his 
leading advisers in 1963 indicated they did 
not believe that large-scale introduction of 
U.S. troops into South Vietnam would be 
necessary. Statements by President Kennedy, 
by Secretary of State Rusk and Secretary of 
Defense McNamara indicated that the South 
Vietnamese would be able to handle the sit- 
uation themselves, that U.S. troops would 
not be needed in more than an advisory and 
training role, and that even those in a train- 
ing role could begin returning home in late 
1963 and in 1964. 

Several statements by Secretary McNamara 
were optimistic about the termination of 
the U.S. military mission. A White House 
statement on October 2, 1963 included the 
following: “Secretary McNamara and Gen- 
eral Taylor reported their judgment that 
the major part of the U.S. military task can 
be completed by the end of 1965.” Several 
statements were made by President Kennedy 
and by Secretary McNamara dealing with the 
removal of a certain number of U.S. troops 
by the end of 1963. Some troops were re- 
moved, a large number of whom had com- 
pleted their task of training South Viet- 
namese policemen. The impression remained, 
however, that this signified the beginning 
of the end of the U.S. training mission. 

Secretary McNamara in 1963 and 1964 
made other statements that could be classi- 
fied as optimistic. On February 19, 1963, he 
indicated he thought it would take “maybe 
3 or 4 years” to defeat the Viet Cong. In 
February 1964 he said that “I personally be- 
lieve this is a war the Vietnamese must fight. 
I don't believe we can take on that combat 
task for them.” By 1965, Secretary McNamara 
was more cautious in his statements on the 
duration of the war. In November 1965, he 
did say after returning from a trip to South 
Vietnam that “the most vital impression 
I'm bringing back is that we have stopped 
losing the war.” 

A statement by President Johnson in 
March 1964, made clear that a large portion 
of those military advisers who returned had 
been training guards and policemen in South 
Vietnam. President Johnson stated that 
others might return when their task was 
completed, but that additional men would 
be sent as required. Some early statements 
by President Johnson indicated that the Ad- 
ministration was still hopeful about the 
war's coming to an end: On January 1, 1964, 
in a New Year's message to the chairman of 
the Military Revolutionary Council in South 
Vietnam, he wrote: “As the forces of your 
government become increasingly capable of 
dealing with this aggression, American mili- 
tary personnel in South Vietnam can be 
progressively withdrawn.” The statement he 
made in March indicated a gradually chang- 

assessment of the situation. However, in 

September 1964, during the election cam- 

paign, President Johnson did not give the 

impression that U.S. troops would be used 
in combat. He said: “We don’t want our 

American boys to do the fighting for Asian 

boys, we don’t want to get tied down in a 

land war in Asia.” Other statements by ad- 

ministrative officials in 1964, in 1965, 1966 

and 1967 indicated a cautious assessment of 

how soon the war might be over. However, 
the Administration did make an arbitrary 
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assumption in drawing up the fiscal 1967 
budget “that the conflict would end by June 
1967.” 

Statements by President Johnson during 
the past year indicate uncertainty about how 
long the war might continue. In December 
1966, he said: “Just how long they will be 
required to do so, I am not able to predict. 
If I did predict it, I would have no doubt but 
what I would live to regret it.” In March 
1967, he said, “I think we have a difficult, 
serious, long, drawn-out, agonizing problem 
that we do not yet have the answer for.” 

Though Secretary Rusk apparently has 
not made any specific references, with dates, 
as to when the U.S. might withdraw from 
South Vietnam, he did in 1963 show some op- 
timism over developments there. On Feb- 
ruary 13, he said that “the momentum of 
the Communist drive has been stopped 
The guerrillas are losing ground... gov- 
ernment forces have the initiative and are 
using it with growing effect.“ In April he said, 
“The Vietnamese are on their way to success” 
but “we cannot promise, or expect, a quick 
victory there.” In February 1964, he said that 
the Vietnamese can handle this problem 
primarily with their own effort.” 

On January 1, 1967 he noted that the Viet 
Cong “must surely now understand that they 
are not going to succeed in seizing South 
Vietnam by force ...If I am pessimistic, 
it is simply because we have not yet seen any 
indication from the other side that they are 
prepared to give up their idea of seizing 
South Vietnam by force.” On April 16, 1967 
Secretary Rusk stated that “I think we have 
seen some very favorable signs that we are 
making headways on the military side, but 
that does not “mean that the war is just 
about over.” 


SELECTED EXECUTIVE STATEMENTS ON VICTORY 
IN VIETNAM AND WITHDRAWAL OF U.S. TROOPS 


John F. Kennedy 


May 22, 1963: “I hope we could—we could 
withdraw the troops, any number of troops, 
any time the government of South Vietnam 
would suggest it. The day after it was sug- 
gested, we would have some troops on their 
way home. We are hopeful that the situation 
in South Viet Nam would permit some with- 
drawals in any case by the end of the year, 
but we can’t possibly make that judgment 
at the present time. There is still a long, hard 
struggle to go . . . I couldn't say that today 
the situation is such that we could look for 
a brightening in the skies that would permit 
us to withdraw troops or begin to by the 
end of the year... As of today, we would 
hope we could begin to perhaps to do it at 
the end of the year, but we couldn’t make any 
final judgment at all until we see the course 
of the struggle the next few months.” 

September 2, 1963: “I don't think that un- 
less a greater effort is made by the Govern- 
ment to win popular support that the war 
can be won out there. In the final analysis, 
it is their war. They are the ones who have 
to win it or lose it. We can help them, we can 
give them equipment, we can send out men 
cut there as advisers, but they have to win 
it, the people of Viet Nam, against the Com- 
munists.” 

October 31, 1963: “When Secretary Me- 
Namara and General Taylor came back from 
Viet Nam, they announced that we would 
expect to withdraw a thousand men from 
South Vietnam before the end of the year and 
there has been some reference to that by 
General Harkins. If we are able to do that, 
‘that would be our schedule, I think the first 
unit or first contingent would be 250 men 
who are not involved in what might be called 
front-line operations. It would be our hope to 
lessen the number of Americans there by 
1,000, as the training intensifies and is car- 
ried on in South Vietnam. As far as other 
units, we will have to make our judgment 
based on what the military correlation of 
forces may be.” 
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November 14, 1963: We are going to bring 
back several hundred (troops from South 
Vietnam) before the end of the year.“ 


Lyndon B. Johnson 


January 1, 1964, New Year’s message to 
chairman of the Military Revolutionary 
Council in South Vietnam: “As the forces of 
your government become increasingly capa- 
ble of dealing with this aggression, American 
military personnel in South Vietnam can be 
progressively withdrawn. The U.S. Govern- 
ment shares the view of your government 
that ‘neutralization’ of South Vietnam is 
unacceptable, As long as the Communist 
regime in North Vietnam persists in its ag- 
gressive policy, neutralization of South Viet- 
nam would only be another name for a Com- 
munist takeover.” 

March 7, 1964: “I don’t think that the 
American public has fully understood the 
reason for our withdrawing any advisers from 
South Vietnam, and I think they should. We 
Have called back approximately 100C people. 
A good many of those people, several hun- 
dred, were training guards, policemen... 
From time to time, as our training mission 
is completed, other people will be withdrawn. 
From time to time, as additional advisers are 
needed, or as people to train additional Viet- 
namese are needed, we will send them out 
there. But we see no reason to keep the com- 
panies of MP’s out there, after they have 
already trained the Vietnamese who can per- 
form the duty equally as well. I think that a 
good deal will depend on what Secretary Mc- 
Namara advises concerning who is with- 
drawn, when they are withdrawn, and who is 
sent out, and when they are sent out... 
When his report is in, we will carefully eval- 
uate it, and if additional men are needed, we 
will send them, If others have completed 
their mission, we will withdraw them.” 

March 17, 1964, on McNamara and Taylor 
report on trip to South Vietnam: “The policy 
should continue of withdrawing United 
States personnel where their roles can be 
assumed by South Vietnamese and of send- 
ing additional men if they are needed. It will 
remain the policy of the United States to 
furnish assistance and support to South Viet 
Nam for as long as it is required to bring 
Communist aggression and terrorism under 
control.“ 

September 25, 1964: “There are those that 
say you ought to go north and drop bombs, 
to try to wipe out the supply lines, and they 
think that would escalate the war. We don’t 
want our American boys to do the fighting 
for Asian boys. We don’t want to get in- 
volved in a nation with 700 million people 
and get tied down in a land war in Asia, 
There are some that say we ought to go 
south and get out and come home, but we 
don’t like to break our treaties and we don't 
like to walk off and leaye people who are 
searching for freedom, and suffering to ob- 
tain it, and walk out on them.” 

December 31, 1966, reply to news con- 
ference question on war strategy: “I think 
that we are making the plans that we be- 
lieve are in the best interest of this country. 
I don't think anyone can say with any pre- 
cision when the peace conference will come. 
We are preparing our people to protect our 
national interest and our agreements and 
commitments, Just how long they will be 
required to do so, I am not able to predict. 
If I did predict it, I would have no doubt 
but what I would live to regret it.” 

March 21, 1967, on how things look in 
Vietnam: “I think we have a difficult, serious, 
long, drawn-out, agonizing problem that we 
do not yet have the answer for.” 


Robert S. McNamara 
February 19, 1963: “I hope for a gradual 
strengthening of the control of the Govern- 
ment over the activities of that nation, and 
a gradual weakening of the influence of the 
Viet Cong. I think this will go on for a sub- 
stantial period in the future. I can't really 
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put a number on the years involved, but I 
think it would be maybe 3 or 4 years.” 

October 2, 1963, White House statement: 
“Secretary McNamara and General Taylor re- 
ported their judgment that the major part of 
the U.S. military task can be completed by 
the end of 1965, although there may be a 
continuing requirement for a limited num- 
ber of US. training personnel. They reported 
that by the end of this year, the U.S. pro- 
gram for training Vietnamese should have 
progressed to the point where 1000 U.S. mil- 
itary personnel assigned to South Vietnam 
can be withdrawn.” 

November 19, 1963: “It is our objective to 
provide the training and logistical assistance 
which the South Vietnamese Government 
has requested of us, and upon completion 
of certain facets of that training, small num- 
bers of the U.S. personnel will be able to 
return by the end of this year.” 

February 3, 1964: “Last fall I was not as 
optimistic perhaps about the course of the 
war as I was about being able to bring back 
our personnel in certain numbers by the end 
of last year and also in increments. I still am 
hopeful of doing that. We did, of course, 
bring back a thousand men toward the latter 
part of last year. I am hopeful we can bring 
back additional numbers of men, I say this 
because I personally believe this is a war the 
Vietnamese must fight. . . I don't believe we 
can take on that combat task for them, I do 
believe we can carry out training ... The 
training, by the very nature of the work, 
comes to an end at a certain point.” 

May 14, 1964: “I firmly believe that the 
persistent execution of the political-military 
plans which the Government of Vietnam has 
developed to carry out that war with our 
assistance will lead to success.” 

Answer to question on number of U.S. 
training personnel needed in Vietnam; “I 
think on balance the number is not likely to 
increase substantially.” 

March 2, 1965, reply to question on length 
of war: “I really can’t say. I think the period 
of time required to counter effectively a sub- 
stantially guerrilla effort of the kind that 
currently exists in South Vietnam is great, 
and whether it is 1 year, 2 years, or more, I 
really can't say, but a long period of time is 
required to reintroduce effectively peace and 
stability into a nation that has been torn 
apart as has been South Vietnam... It is dif- 
ficult for me to forecast the course of events 
in Southeast Asia, but I want to repeat what 
I said a moment ago: an effective opposition 
to a guerrilla campaign requires an extended 
period of time for the results to be clear. I 
don't believe that we can be effective in South 
Vietnam in a short period of time. We ex- 
panded our efforts at the end of 1961. We 
have been there now 3-plus years on an ex- 
panded basis. We have been there pursuing 
these objectives—the same objectives we 
have today—for 10 or 11 years, and I think 
that it will be more before we achieve them.” 

May 9, 1965: “Let me say that I think it is 
perfectly clear that the situation in Vietnam 
has deteriorated during the past year or a 
year and a half, both politically and 
militarily.” 

July 20, 1965, in Saigon: “In many aspects 
there has been deterioration since I was here 
last—15 months ago.” 

July 21, 1965: “The situation is serious to- 
day, I think, in several respects, It has de- 
teriorated over the past 12 months. Vietcong 
strength has increased dramatically during 
that period, primarily as a result of the con- 
tinuing infiltration of large numbers of 
soldiers—now regular army personnel from 
North Vietnam. That increased strength has 
allowed the Vietcong to expand and intensify 
their attacks on the political structure of 
South Vietnam and in particular to increase 
their campaign of terror against the civilian 
population... 

“I can't predict the future with accuracy. 
I do want to mention one thing about the 
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future, however, that I think is very inter- 
esting. Within the last 3 or 4 weeks, Ho Chi 
Minh looked into the future, and he said it 
might take 20 years for them to win.” 

October 26, 1965, interview question: One 
of the generals in the field is quoted as say- 
ing that he once thought it was going to 
be a 10 year war, but now he is optimistic 
and leaning toward 9½ years. 

Secretary McNamara: “I wouldn’t make a 
prediction as to the duration of the war. I 
think it is important to recognize that prog- 
ress has been made during the summer.” 

November 30, 1965, planeside interview at 
Andrews AFB, returning from South Viet- 
nam: “The most vital impression I’m bring- 
ing back is that we have stopped losing the 
war.” 

Dean Rusk 

February 1, 1963: There are some defi- 
nitely encouraging elements. The ratio of 
casualties between Government and Viet 
Cong forces, the ratio of arms captured or 
lost between the two sides, the steady ex- 
tension of the strategic-hamlet program, 
the increasingly effective work of the 
montagnards along the border areas—all 
those indicate some turning in the situa- 
tion. .. . I think that in such a situation 
as we have in Viet Nam at any one time 
there are going to be both pluses and minuses 
in the situation.” 

February 13, 1963: “The momentum of the 
Communist drive has been stopped. Com- 
plete victory for South Viet Nam is not just 
around the corner, but the guerrillas are 
losing ground and the number of guerrilla 
attacks has declined significantly. Major de- 
ficiencies in training, intelligence and mo- 
bility have been repaired; government forces 
have the initiative and are using it with 
growing effect.” 

April 18, 1963: “The South Vietnamese 
themselves are fighting their own battle, 
fighting well.” 

April 22, 1963: “The Government forces are 
able to maintain the initiative and, increas- 
ingly, to achieve the advantage of surprise. 
The strategic hamlet program is producing 
excellent results.. . The strategic hamlet 
provides strength against the Communists 
in the countryside. . . . The villagers are 
fighting when attacked. . Rice production 
is up. . . . Defections from the Viet Cong 
have risen. . . . The Viet Cong is losing more 
weapons than are the Government forces, 
Viet Cong attacks are running at less than 
half the rate of January 1962. ... The Viet 
Cong has been unable to carry out its plan 
to escalate to larger military units and to 
more conventional warfare. ... We cannot 
promise, or expect, a quick victory there 
It took 8 years to wipe out the Communist 
terrorists in Malaya—and they were far from 
a major Communist base. But there is a good 
basis for encouragement. The Vietnamese are 
on their way to success and need our help; 
not just our material help—they need that— 
but our sympathetic understanding and 
comradeship.” 

November 8, 1963: “We were also concerned 
in May and June and July of this year when 
developments in South Viet Nam indicated 
that there was a growing gap between the 
government and people of that country, and 
there was some danger that the solidarity of 
the country itself in meeting this threat 
would be undermined by differences within 
the country . . . We believe that the present 
regime has moved promptly to consolidate 
public effort, that they will be able to re- 
solve some of the internal difficulties that 
grew up, and that there will be a possibility 
that the people of that country will move in 
greater unity on behalf of the total effort.” 

February 24, 1964: “I think the resources 
and the capabilities are there to get this job 
done on the present basis of assistance to 
the Vietnamese so that they themselves can 
handle this problem primarily with their 
own effort.” 
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July 1, 1964: “I think they (the Viet Cong) 
have very serious problems—not only in fact, 
in terms of losses, disruptions, but in terms 
of morale. So I am not pessimistic about the 
situation. It is difficult, it is going to take 
some time, it is going to take more of the 
heroic job being done by South Vietnamese 
and Americans and others in that situation. 
But I don’t feel any sense of despair what- 
ever.” 

June 18, 1965: “I think they (the South 
Vietnamese) have been encouraged by the 
clear evidences of the United States support 
and the clear evidence that we take our 
commitments seriously and that they are 
getting major assistance from us and growing 
assistance from others, I think this has had 
a good deal to do with strengthening their 
hand and sustaining their morale in what 
has been a very difficult and mean situation 
over a period of time.” 

August 25, 1966: We are beginning to see 
some signs of success of this strategy. The 
Viet Cong monsoon offensive, which we know 
from captured documents it was their in- 
tention to carry out during the period May 
to October, has not materialized because of 
Westmoreland's tactics of carrying out spoil- 
ing operations based on intelligence he has 
received as to concentrations of Viet Cong 
. The number of defections this year has 
doubled compared to the past year. No doubt 
this is a sign of erosion of morale.” 

January 1, 1967, on the prospects for peace 
in Vietnam in 1967: “I think there is a pos- 
sibility. The task of diplomacy is to proceed 
on the basis of optimism, And I never close 
the door to the possibility that this situa- 
tion will change. I do believe that one basis 
for optimism is that the other side must 
surely now understand that they are not 
going to succeed in seizing South Viet Nam 
by force. Now, maybe that will bring about a 
significant change in their political ap- 
proach to this question. 

“But if I am pessimistic, it is simply be- 
cause we have not yet seen any indication 
from the other side that they are prepared 
to give up their idea of seizing South Viet 
Nam by f ary 

April 16, 1967: “I think we have seen 
some very favorable signs that we are making 
headway on the military side, but that does 
not mean that the war is Just about over... 
Iam reluctant to put dates on (winning con- 
ventional warfare phase of the war), but I 
would think we made very, very substantial 
headway during 1966 on the conventional 
type of warfare, Now, the pacification effort 
against the guerrillas is almost by nature a 
slower task ... But that is g to 
move now, and I think that behind the cover 
of the military success against the large units 
can come an increased pace against the 
guerrillas. I must say that I have been im- 
pressed by the doubling of the rate of de- 
fectors from the other side.” 

M. T. HAGGARD, 
Analyst in Asian Affairs. 


[From the Washington Post, July 14, 1967] 
Wuat'’s God ON? 


Once again, President Johnson has received 
from his Secretary of Defense an on-the-spot 
report on Vietnam at a time when confidence 
about the course and conduct of the war is 
faltering. And once again, a genuinely con- 
cerned American public is being suffocated 
in optimistic generalities—progress is tre- 
mendous,” improvement is “substantial,” 
change is “dramatic” and current policy, 
strategy and tactics are all beyond reproach, 

It is time to change this public relations 
ritual—the confident briefings in the White 
House Fish Room, the capsule appraisals at 
airport arrivals, the echoes from congres- 
sional committee rooms. It is time for the 
President to tell us where things stand. 

When our military chiefs in Saigon and the 
Pentagon have been arguing for weeks, often 
out loud, for large and specific numbers of 
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additional troops, and the public has been 
led to believe a decision is imminent, it is 
not enough to be told on Wednesday by. Mr. 
McNamara that “some more“ men will be 
needed but that “we haven't arrived at any 
final conclusion and we don’t know when we 
will.” Especially when the President tells us 
on Thursday that General Westmoreland will 
get what “he needs and requests and what 
we find acceptable.” 

When Premier Ky has just been deposed 
as a candidate for president after abusing 
the electoral procedures, and his replace- 
ment, General Thieu, is giving no assurances 
he doesn’t intend to go right on doing many 
of the same things, it is a bit much to claim 
that the forthcoming elections reflect tre- 
mendous progress, when one looks back” to 
the political shambles nine months ago. 
When one looks far enough back, one sees 
the government of President Diem, “freely” 
elected and firmly entrenched until its re- 
pressions against political opponents began 
the process which brought it down. 

When most American citizens can see 
nothing but an expanding United States 
force tied down in a military stand-off, it 
does not reassure them much to be told that 
the idea of a military “stalemate” strikes 
field commanders as “the most ridiculous 
statement they have ever heard.” Not when 
United States casualties this past week were 
the third highest on record and sizable 
American units have been all but wiped out. 

When a wire service dispatch is reporting 
a new burst of inflationary price increases 
and a new threat of economic trouble, it is 
hard for Americans to believe that a “dra- 
matic change” in the efficiency of the Port of 
Saigon has brought a very substantial im- 
provement” in the economy. 

This is the heart of the matter—not what 
Mr. McNamara may genuinely believe, but 
what the American public, at this point, can 
realistically be expected to believe. Mr. Mc- 
Namara calls it a multi-faceted war and by 
that test some facets can be found that are 
doubtless going reasonably well. But it is 
also a war of attrition, in General Westmore- 
land’s phrase, and it is quite unbelievable 
that in the past year “we have achieved all 
of our objectives while the enemy failed dis- 
mally,” as the General contends. Attrition 
must be measured not only by Vietcong and 
North Vietnamese dead but by the ebb and 
flow of military-political-psychological 
struggle for the allegiance of the populace. 
And here is one “facet,” Mr. McNamara will 
admit, where progress is “very slow.” 

That this is also the key “facet,” which 
will very likely determine the duration and 
the outcome of the conflict, makes it all the 
harder to credit the cacophony of “progress” 
reports. 

It is time for a candid, forthright, report 
on progress or lack-of-progress, that takes 
frank account of difficulties and shortcom- 
ings, that compliments the intelligence of 
the American public by acknowledging fail- 
ures and errors and that credits their ma- 
turity by explaining how hard and how long 
& struggle confronts the Nation. 


COST OF THE VIETNAM WAR— 
JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE'S 
REPORT IS CORRECT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be allowed to pro- 
ceed for 5 minutes in the morning hour 
so that I may engage in a short colloquy 
with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stennis] on the cost o1 the Vietnam war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Department of Defense has just sent me 
a letter over the signature of Assistant 
Secretary Anthony which raises a ques- 
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tion about the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee’s report on the “Economic Effects of 
Vietnam Spending.” This report was filed 
with the Senate on Friday, July 7. 

The Department of Defense alludes 
to the Joint Economic Committee’s con- 
clusion that there will be an appreciable 
increase over the original estimate in 
spending for Vietnam for the coming 
year. The report states that a $4 to $6 
billion increase for the fiscal year 1968 
seems probable and that even addi- 
tional amounts may be required. 

The Department of Defense does not 
contest these conclusions but they ex- 
press concern because of the implication, 
to use their words, in the committee 
statement, that spending will rise by $4 
to $6 billion in fiscal 1968 independently 
of any changes in Vietnam plans. 

The letter refers to the fact that the 
committee based its view largely on the 
excellent testimony of my distinguished 
colleague, Senator Stennis. They point 
out that my distinguished colleague 
based his estimate on a probable increase 
in troop commitments in Vietnam. 

Mr President, that is true. My col- 
league, who presented the committee 
with a very reasoned and logical ex- 
planation of the situation, expressed the 
view that we would be forced to exceed 
the level of troop commitments approved 
when the fiscal budget was submitted. 
He indicated that he expected it would 
be necessary to commit many thousands 
of additional men to Vietnam and that 
the cost of the war in terms of materiel 
would rise. 

I am going to ask my distinguished 
colleague to verify his statement and ex- 
pand upon it if he desires because it is 
so vitally important to the whole ques- 
tion of economic policy. But, first, I 
would also like to mention another point 
raised in Senator STENNIS’ testimony be- 
fore our committee; namely, his refer- 
ence to the fact that the fiscal year 1968 
budget was tight and gave rise to doubts 
about its adequacy—independently of 
the issue of a step-up in troop commit- 
ment in Vietnam. 

It is my impression, and I think it may 
be Senator STENNIS’, that the budget is 
overly tight even without reference to 
the question of troop commitment. 

I note that Dr. Arthur Okun, a mem- 
ber of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, indicated 2 weeks ago 
that the military budget might be $3 bil- 
lion higher than the January figure, and, 
if I understand it correctly as reported 
in the newspapers, he was referring to 
current troop commitments in Vietnam. 
It is also to be noted that Secretary Fow- 
ler, in testifying on the debt ceiling be- 
fore the committees in both Houses of 
Congress, indicated that Defense ex- 
penditures would be $144 billion higher. 
I presume that he was speaking of cur- 
rent commitments and not of prospec- 
tive increases. 

Mr. President, at this point I should 
like to yield to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Stennis] for his comments. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding to me. Let me 
first highly commend him and the mem- 
bership of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee for what I think is very signal and 
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outstanding service that they are render- 
ing in probing into these very impor- 
tant problems. 

With regard to the military budget for 
fiscal year 1968, when it was my privilege 
to appear before the Senator and his 
joint committee on April 15 of this 
year, I made the statement that I thought 
that it was almost inevitable that it 
would be increased. I based that reason- 
ing on two major points. First, I thought 
the fiscal year 1968 military budget as 
approved and presented to the Congress 
by the Department of Defense was very 
tight. I referred to military items being 
used that were taken out of our general 
reserves, and to the fact that there was 
a question as to whether and when they 
would be replaced, and what the cost 
would be. I noted that there had been 
a $17.6 billion reduction by the Secre- 
tary of Defense in the requests that the 
services had made for fiscal year 1968. 
Based on my general knowledge and my 
experience with the situation, I thought 
the budget was not enough to cover fis- 
cal year 1968, and that we would not be 
able to stay within it even if the war 
continued at the level planned when 
the budget was developed and approved. 
That was independent of the question of 
a troop increase over and above the then 
approved level. 

I did not at that time, however, under- 
take to put a dollar figure upon the defi- 
cit or the extra amount that I thought 
would be needed for this reason. I was 
not in any position to do so. 

The other point on which I based my 
reasoning was what I then thought was 
an almost inevitable increase in the 
troops deployed to Vietnam. This had not 
then been announced or suggested, but I 
was certain in my own mind that there 
would have to be one. 

Three months have now passed, and 
the necessity for more troops has de- 
veloped. We are already above the num- 
ber of military personnel in South Viet- 
nam which had been forecast for De- 
cember 31, 1967. The 480,000 figure that 
the Secretary of Defense discussed at 
his press conference last week is above 
the amount originally contemplated by 
the budget for the end of the fiscal year; 
that is, July 1, 1968. So those predictions 
have come about, and there is now a 
certainty of an even higher increase to 
come in the number of U.S. military per- 
sonnel in South Vietnam. 

It is with respect to this—that is, a 
troop buildup—that I undertook to say 
that in my opinion there would have to 
be an increase of at least $4 billion to 
$6 billion. That did not detract from or 
change one bit the first point that I had 
made with respect to the budget being 
very tight. However, I did not try then 
to put a dollar figure on this aspect. 

For all these reasons, which are even 
clearer and more certain now than at the 
time I appeared, I am even surer that 
we will not be able to keep within the 
1968 military budget, if the war con- 
tinues, and that next January we will 
again be faced with a request for a sig- 
nificant increase in the defense budget 
in the form of a supplemental defense 
appropriation. 

But I say again that the situation is 
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better for fiscal year 1968 than it was 
for 1966 and 1967, when the planning 
and presentation was very much out of 
balance, and inexcusably so in part. 

I highly commend the Senator from 
Wisconsin and his committee for their 
insistence that the Department of De- 
fense should make new estimates of ex- 
penditures from time to time, especially 
during wartime. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Especially during war- 
time it should make additional periodic 
estimates to the Congress and to the 
people, so we will know more clearly 
where we are. As I understand it, the 
committee has gotten an agreement now 
that these periodic additional estimates 
will be transmitted. Even if they are not 
announced, they will be of great value to 
the Congress, but they ought to be made 
public whenever possible. I commend the 
committee again. 

In September 1966, at the end of the 
hearings on the fiscal 1967 appropriation 
bill, when it was clear that many added 
billions of dollars would be asked for in 
January for the deficit, I asked the Sec- 
retary of Defense in executive hearings 
if he would not give us some idea what 
the supplemental request would be. Mr. 
McNamara would not undertake tu name 
any figure at all. This left the Congress 
in the dark so far as a figure was con- 
cerned. 

Meanwhile, we passed the other ap- 
propriation bills for nonwar programs. 
Then we came back in January and 
passed a $12-billion-plus supplemental 
appropriation to take care of the defense 
deficit. 

I thank the Senator and his commit- 
tee for doing fine work to help better this 
situation, and I am glad to engage in 
colloquy on its report and on the facts 
which have been brought out. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. What the Senator 
from Mississippi has said should be taken 
in context with the fact that he is chair- 
man of the Preparedness Subcommittee 
of the Armed Services Committee, and 
with the fact that he was the Member 
of Congress and the member of our Gov- 
ernment who most precisely estimated 
the cost of the war in Vietnam both in 
1966 and 1965. Those were the years in 
which the administration made esti- 
mates on the cost of the Vietnam war 
that were way off. The Senator from 
Mississippi's estimates were right on the 
nose. He has had a remarkable record 
of accurate estimates. 

It is extremely important that the 
Congress have accurate estimates, be- 
cause, as the Senator from Mississippi 
has implied, unless we know how much 
of a deficit we will have, it is difficult for 
us to act on appropriation bills which 
it may be necessary to cut, or on a pro- 
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posed tax increase which may come be- 

fore us. So I think it is of the greatest 

importance to us to have that infor- 
mation. 

I may say that the committee was suc- 
cessful in securing from the Defense De- 
partment and the administration new 
estimates on spending, largely because 
of the testimony of the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi. We got in 1966 
only one estimate, in January, of what 
the spending would be. We did not get 
another one until Congress had gone 
home. This year we are going to get one 
this month and again in October. In ad- 
dition, we have arranged for the Depart- 
ment of Defense to provide figures on 
such vital figures as new orders and the 
needs and use of personnel by the armed 
services every month as the figures 
change. 

I would like to conclude by saying that 
the committee’s conclusion took account 
of all factors, including Senator STEN- 
NIS's assessment of the probabilities of 
a step-up in troop commitments in Viet- 
nam. That was a dominant element in 
our expectations, but I would not go so 
far as to say it was the only factor. 

In short, Mr. President, the ramifica- 
tions of the Vietnam war in the Defense 
budget are much wider than the official 
figures indicate. For this reason, sharp 
distinctions between estimates based on 
one or another set of premises are not 
too meaningful, in my estimation. What 
we are interested in primarily is the total 
increase in the Defense budget. By rea- 
son of our concern with the economy at 
the Joint Economic Committee, we are 
very disturbed over the unanticipated in- 
creases in Defense outlays that have 
badgered and frustrated economic pol- 
icymakers. While I am very glad to clar- 
ify the issue of how our estimates were 
derived for the Defense Department, I 
must, at the same time, urge them to 
let the public have the true figures with 
all possible speed. 

I ask unanimous consent that extracts 
from our report which made these find- 
ings on the likely cost of the Vietnam 
war and the full text of Secretary An- 
thony’s letter to us on the report be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPT From ECONOMIC EFFECT OF VIETNAM 
SPENDING REPORT OF THE JOINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 

2. MILITARY EXPENDITURES 

A. It is probable that actual expenditures 
for the Vietnam war exceed the official fig- 
ures by an appreciable margin. The Depart- 
ment of Defense has conceded that it is 
somewhat unrealistic to establish a definitive 
distinction between Vietnam outlays and 
other defense disbursements. (See hearings, 
p. 17.) As a consequence, the incremental 
estimates used for Vietnam expenditures 
should be considered an understatement. 
While the absence of any better guidelines 
makes it necessary to use these figures, it 
should be realized that the full effect is 
probably greater than they indicate. 

B. In terms of official figures, Vietnam new 
obligational authority outran the original 
estimates by $14 billion in fiscal 1966, and 
$12 billion in fiscal 1967. The size of these 
increments and their promulgation after the 
fact, as it were, had a disruptive effect on 
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the conduct of fiscal and monetary policy. 
For example, had it been known early in the 
spring of 1966 that $12 billion over and above 
the fiscal 1967 budgetary estimates would be 
appropriated for the Vietnam war, Congress 
certainly would have given more serious con- 
sideration to a tax increase or spending 
cut and quite probably would have enacted 
one or the other or both. Such action would 
have dampened the subsequent inflationary 
pressures and avoided the havoc caused by 
the excessive reliance on restrictive mone- 
tary policy in 1966 (see 1967 Annual Report 
of Joint Economic Committee, March 17, 
1967, S. Rept. 73, for a more detailed criticism 
of these tight money measures and the ef- 
fects upon the economy). 

C. The same dreary cycle of events threat- 
ens again in calendar 1967. The committee 
has concluded that, on the basis of the 
straightforward and reasoned testimony of 
Senator Stennis, there will be an appreciable 
increase over the original estimate in spend- 
ing for Vietnam during the calendar year. 
The estimate of $4 to $6 billion for fiscal 1968 
strikes us as by no means an overstatement 
of the probable increase, and it remains to 
be seen whether or not even additional 
amounts will be required. 

D. It follows that we again face serious 
problems with respect to making an ade- 
quate assessment of the public policy actions 
required to maintain high employment, 
growth, and relative price stability. 

E. While the basic uncertainties can best 
be mitigated by the administration through 
greater efforts to anticipate and project 
military expenditures, and more timely 
conveyance to the Congress of their latest 
estimates—undertakings that this commit- 
tee urges upon the administration most 
earnestly—there are specific measures that 
will help considerably. 

One is the regular budgetary reporting; 
and second, is the regular reporting of de- 
fense contract awards. It is obvious that con- 
tract awards provide a guide to estimating 
future expenditure changes. Moreover, they 
have anticipatory effects which are im- 
portant for economic analysis. And they have 
regional impacts which must be taken into 
account by those concerned with the formu- 
lation of economic policy. The new monthly 
Defense publication, Selected Defense De- 
partment Indicators, mentioned above, pro- 
vides these important data. The committee 
appreciates the cooperation and assistance 
received from the staffs of the Department 
of Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Council of Economic Advisers, the Federal 
Reserve Board, and the Department of Com- 
merce, in developing this report, 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Chairman, Joint Economic Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR PROXMIRE: The July 1967 
report of the Joint Economic Committee 
on its hearings on the Economic Effect of 
Vietnam Spending states that: 

“The committee has concluded that, on 
the basis of the straightforward and rea- 
soned testimony of Senator Stennis, there 
will be an appreciable increase over the 
original estimate in spending for Vietnam 
during the calendar year. The estimate of 
$4-$6 billion for fiscal 1968 strikes us as 
by no means an overstatement of the prob- 
able increase, and it remains to be seen 
whether or not even additional amounts 
will be required.” 

So far as I am aware, the only testimony 
that could be used as a basis for this con- 
clusion was that by Senator Stennis. On 
page 76 of the printed hearings, Senator 
Stennis says: 

“If you should put in [to South Viet- 
nam] 50,000 above what is planned for, just 
to train them and transport them and sup- 
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port them, why you would have an increase 
there of from $4 to $6 billion mighty fast. 
That is on top of the present budget.” 

He reiterates this statement at several 
other places in his testimony, notably on 
pages 76 and 77 of the printed hearings, al- 
ways making clear that his prediction of a 
cost increase is dependent on the assump- 
tion that Vietnam force requirements rise 
above presently planned levels. 

Clearly, Senator Stennis did not say that 
spending related to Southeast Asia would 
increase 84-66 billion in FY 1968 if present 
planned force levels and activity rates were 
maintained. Senator Stennis did say that 
the FY 1968 budget is “tight,” and that he 
had doubts about its adequacy, but the 84— 
$6 billion figures were in no way related to 
the program on which the FY 1968 budget 
was constructed. 

The implication of the Committee’s state- 
ment is that Vietnam spending will rise 84 
$6 billion in FY 1968 over the amount in 
the budget independent of any changes in 
our plans. A front page article in the July 
7 edition of the Washington Post interprets 
your statement in just this way. The Com- 
mittee statement does not mention that 
Senator Stennis’s forecast was specifically 
addressed to a decision that has not been 
made, and as such the statement could be 
misleading to economic policy makers in the 
Congress and the Executive Agencies. I be- 
lieve it would be very much in the public 
interest if you would issue a clarification 
of this conclusion by the Joint Economic 
Committee. 

I appreciated your remarks in the report 
about our cooperation in developing the 
new report on Department of Defense Se- 
lected Economic Indicators. We are grateful 
for the suggestions of your staff in the de- 
velopment of this report and are pleased 
that it is meeting with such a fine recep- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 
RoserrT N. ANTHONY, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 


Mr. SYMINGTON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I am sorry to be a little 
late. My understanding was the Senator 
from Wisconsin would discuss this mat- 
ter after the morning hour. I am sure 
he knows that is the only reason I am 
tardy. 

Has the Senator from Mississippi 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, the Senator 
from Mississippi has been here, and we 
have engaged in a colloquy. I am very 
happy that the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri has come in. 

The Senator from Mississippi and I 
were discussing the Joint Economic 
Committee report, in which it was 
pointed out that the administration has 
not, in the past, accurately estimated 
the cost of the Vietnam war. 

The Senator from Mississippi reas- 
serted the fact that the budget was too 
tight, that we were over the budget al- 
ready, that it is most important that the 
administration make as up to date and 
accurate an estimate of the cost of the 
Vietnam war as possible, because that 
will, or should, have a profound effect 
on the economy, and on the action of 
Congress in appropriating funds. If we 
do not realize how large a deficit we are 
likely to get into, we may appropriate 
too much or fail to act on tax measures, 
with possibly a very disruptive and un- 
fortunate effect on our economy. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Here is a copy of a 
letter written by the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, Comptroller, to the chair- 
man of the Joint Economic Committee, 
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the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROX- 
MIRE]. I was rather surprised to read it 
because as the able Senator will agree, 
and other members of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, including the chairman 
of the Preparedness Subcommittee, the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], 
would agree that the question of the 
actual cost of the Vietnamese war for 
some years has been somewhat misty, 
and has been consistently understated. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
refer to some testimony elicited at the 
time that Mr. Anthony appeared before 
our committee, in discussion of the eco- 
nomic effect of Vietnam spending. In this 
testimony, the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense in charge of the financial affairs 
of the Defense Department—his official 
title is Assistant Secretary of Defense in 
Charge of 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The comptroller of 
the Department, in effect. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. “Comptroller” is 
the word. I asked about the cost of the 
war, and he said, We do not have a cost 
accounting system for the Vietnam con- 
flict. I think you and everyone agrees 
that one does not set up a cost account- 
ing system for a war.” 

I said, “I do not quite understand what 
you mean by that statement. Do you 
mean we do not have a system designed 
to find out what is the true cost of the 
war?” 

The Assistant Secretary replied, “We 
do not have an accounting system, a sys- 
tem of debits and credits that has a set 
of books called Southeast Asia in which 
we put as debits all the amounts of 
money tagged for Southeast Asia.” 

Mr. President, I do not wish to take the 
time of the Senate to go into too much 
detail in this matter, so I ask unanimous 
consent that the testimony in question of 
Assistant Secretary Anthony in response 
to my questioning on this subject be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Chairman Proxmire. Thank you, Senator 
Jordan. 

Senator Symington? 

Senator SYMINGTON. Thank you, 
Chairman. 

Mr. Anthony, let me commend the way 
you present your position. But I would like 
to know how much you think this war is 
costing. Prior to the last appearance of Sec- 
retary McNamara I asked the staff of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee about the 
cost of the war. They estimate around $2.5 
billion a month—total, $30 billion. 

I asked the Secretary of Defense how long 
he felt the cost of the war could continue on 
the basis of $2.5 billion a month without 
affecting, perhaps in serious fashion, the 
American economy. His answer, as I remem- 
ber it, was, first, he thought it was nearer 
$2 billion a month than $2.5 billion. Sec- 
ondly, he felt the costs could continue for- 
ever. 

I am interested in the cost of this war. It 
seems nobody has come up with the normal 
cost accounting you would have in a large 
industry or in other branches of Government. 

You surprise me when you say, “At first 
glance defense expenditures may not seem to 
constitute a major factor in our economy.” 
That is some statement. 

At second glance, however, apparently you 
think it is. Have you been to Vietnam? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No, sir. 


Mr. 
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Senator SYMINGTON. One goes around Cam 
and the other installations and 
watches the billions of dollars that are being 
shelled out for that type and character of 
construction. When you read the amount of 
money involved, to say it may not constitute 
a major factor in our economy, is hard to 
understand. 

It is the largest single expenditure in our 
economy, is it not? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Most certainly. I would not 
debate anything. My sentence is a lead-in to 
the paragraph which goes on to say that de- 
fense expenditures are, of course, very im- 
portant; that is the main point I am trying 
to make. 

Senator SYMINGTON. I have had longstand- 
ing differences with the Pentagon on this 
GNP ratio analysis. 

You say, “Our expenditures related to 
Southwest Asia amounting to $19.4 billion 
during the current year constitute only ap- 
proximately 244 percent of the gross national 
product.” 

Are you telling this committee that the 
cost of the war, under sound accounting 
principles, now amounts to only 2½ percent 
of the gross national product of the United 
States? 

Mr. ANTHONY. As I have discussed with 
you before, Senator Symington, we do not 
have a cost accounting system for the Viet- 
nam conflict. I think you and everyone 
agrees that one does not set up a cost ac- 
counting system for a war. 

Senator SYMINGTON. I do not quite under- 
stand what you mean by that statement. 
Do you mean we do not have a system de- 
signed to find out what is the true cost of 
the war? 

Mr. ANTHONY. We do not have an account- 
ing system, a system of debits and credits 
that has a set of books called Southeast 
Asia in which we put as debits for all the 
amounts of money tagged with Southeast 
Asia. 

Senator SYMINGTON. I know you only have 
single entry bookkeeping, without assets on 
one side and liabilities on the other. As the 
chairman pointed out earlier, at times you 
have been pretty far off; but is there no 
place where you check how far off you are, 
or are not, when you estimate the actual 
cost of the war? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No, sir, and I would be glad 
to expand on that a little bit if you find this 
an undesirable thing. 

Let me explain what the figures that we 
have tried to put in the statement do mean. 
They really result from requests that you 
and others made last summer that we try 
to come up with an estimate of the cost of 
the war. Now, there were two essential ap- 
proaches we could take to that. One is what 
is called an allocated cost approach in which 
we would try, for example, to include a part 
of Secretary McNamara’s salary, and all the 
other allocations associated with the costs. 
We decided that was not really the better 
approach and was not the one you were in- 
terested in. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Could you let me in- 
terrupt there? I want to listen, but want to 
be sure I understand. 

Cost consists of material, labor, and over- 
head. Overhead can be divided into variable 
and fixed, You can establish your variable 
overhead, and can take a percentage of fixed 
overhead. That being true, inasmuch as the 
heat is so much on the Congress about the 
heavy cost of the war, is it not possible to 
estimate material costs and variable over- 
head—labor cost is obvious. If you want to 
split part of your fixed overhead, fine. 

But it seems to me the basic elements of 
cost especially when you are working on a 
resultant basis—not extrapolation—it dis- 
turbs me that here are three different esti- 
mates of the cost of this war: One from 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, $30 
billion a year. Another from the Secretary 
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of Defense several months ago, closer to $2 
billion a month. Then you have a figure 
here of some $19 billion. 

I know the trials and tribulations of cost- 
ing any product, but I do think that some- 
where, sometime, somehow, the American 
people should know the cost of this war. We 
are not getting it in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, nor in the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. You would say $19 billion? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Certainly I would, and I 
think my figures are not inconsistent with 
Secretary McNamara’s because when he was 
talking, I am sure he was rounding to the 
$2 billion a month. We are here using the 
same figures. His estimates of the cost of the 
war are the estimates my people work out. 

Continuing my description of how we de- 
veloped cost figures, I think I was saying 
that this allocated cost approach is not the 
figure you want. We do not, for example, 
see any great point in trying to depreciate 
the ships and other major equipment items 
that are involved, even if we could. 

Instead, we went to an incremental cost 
approach. I think this is what you had in 
mind when you said labor, material, and 
variable overhead. 

We have tried to estimate incremental cost 
associated with Southeast Asia. This cost is 
certainly greater than the cost, say, of the 
people that are in Southeast Asia, because 
our whole support establishment has ex- 
panded because of Southeast Asia. 

Senator SYMINGTON. That is what I wanted 
to ask. As example, take the tremendous ex- 
pansion on Guam, also the large expansion 
on Okinawa, both incident to B-52 opera- 
tions. Are they all in the $19.1 billion figure? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes, sir. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Are the costs incident 
to the transferring of troops from Germany, 
retraining of pilots? Are such costs also in 
the $19.1 billion figure? 

Mr. ANTHONY. They are in there. They are 
intended to be in there. We do not build 
it up in that amount of detail, but they are 
in there as part of the operating costs, which 
is what you are now talking about. 

What we did was to take the 1965 operat- 
ing costs, adjust that for price changes that 
have occurred since 1965, net out other 
known changes in non-Southeast Asia pro- 
grams, and say the remaining costs in 
succeeding years were Southeast Asia related. 
I think therefore, we are automatically 
picking up the kind of things that you men- 
tioned even though our system does not go 
into Guam and split the costs on Guam 
between non-Southeast Asia costs and 
Southeast Asia costs. The system just 
plainly does not work in this way. 

Senator SYMINGTON. These expenditures 
are what you are talking about? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No, the figure of $21.8 bil- 
lion that I give you for 1968 is a cost figure. 

Actually in the buildup phase many dif- 
ferent types of figures float around because 
obligations, expenditures, and costs are three 
different concepts, quite different concepts, 
and in the buildup phase they are radically 
different numbers. In a level-off phase, they 
all are about the same. So when I say $21.8 
billion—if you will permit me to round it 
to $22 billion—$22 billion is really pretty 
close to obligations, expenditures, and costs 
for Southeast Asia. 

Senator SYMINGTON, For the period of? 

Mr. ANTHONY. One year. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Ending next June 30? 

Mr. ANTHONY. June 30, 1968. Our cost 
figure for fiscal year 1968 is $21.8 billion. 
Our cost figure for fiscal year 1967 is $19.5 
billion. Our expenditure figure for fiscal year 
1967 is $19.4 billion. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Then for the fiscal 
year 1968, starting next July 1 you estimate 
that the total cost of the war in Vietnam 
will be about $22 billion. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Incremental costs, yes. 

Senator SYMINGTON. What does that word 
mean? 
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Mr. ANTHONY. The same as what you 
meant, I think, when you tried to define the 
term. 

Maybe I am professorial in this, but I never 
would give a figure for the word cost“ with- 
out some kind of a modifier to it. The word 
“cost” is absolutely meaningless taken by 
itself. Here, I think we are both talking about 
incremental costs in the sense of the costs 
that are incurred for Southeast Asia that 
would not be incurred were there not South- 
east Asia, Is that not the concept you have? 

Senator SYMINGTON. I have one more ques- 
tion. The Secretary of Defense defends the 
cost of the Vietnamese war as not being 
punitive on the economy on the grounds it is 
not an increasing percentage of the gross na- 
tional product. 

Now, we have labor problems going on. 
It would appear there may be some major 
increases in costs, increases incident to la- 
bor demand and therefore very possibly in- 
creases in prices. That will increase the gross 
national product automatically, will it not? 

Mr. ANTHONY, Yes, sir. 

Senator SYMINGTON. But you still feel, re- 
gardless of the international position, that 
if the gross national product increases and 
the percentage of increased cost of the De- 
fense Department does not increase in per- 
centage of the GNP that figure in itself 
demonstrates it is not punitive to the econ- 
omy; correct? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would prefer that econo- 
mists, who are much more versed in this sub- 
ject than I, talk about this. 

My impression is that the effect of the 
economy depends heavily on the rapidity of 
an increase and not the absolute amount at 
any level. That is, the economy can adjust 
to any level; the difficult time, the time of 
strain, is when you are building up rapidly 
to a new level. 

I should also say, Senator—I should have 
said earlier when I gave you the figure for 
1968, that this figure was in terms of cur- 
rent prices. I did not try to build in the 
inflationary factors that you just mentioned. 

Senator Symincron. Do you think this 
philosophy would justify—and I ask this with 
great respect—claims on the part of some 
people in this country as well as in other 
countries, that we are promoting a war econ- 
omy to maintain economic stability? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Not at all, no, sir. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. The chairman of 
the Joint Economic Committee is per- 
forming a real service, as also is the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Preparedness, in bringing to the 
notice of the Senate and the American 
people this underestimate of the cost 
of this war. Even if it is true that all the 
statements of Senator STENNIS were 
made from the standpoint of an increase 
in the number of military required in 
Vietnam, it is also true, is it not, that 
we now know a considerable number 
of additional forces will be needed? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 
Furthermore, the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] did in- 
dicate that even on the basis of the plans 
that were made last January and on the 
basis of those premises, the budget was 
too tight and had been exceeded. He did 
not specify a particula amount, but 
the budget has already been exceeded; 
there is no question about it. Secretary 
Fowler estimated it had been exceeded 
by $1.5 billion, 

Arthur Okun, of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, has estimated that it 
would be $3 billion over the estimate, 
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based on the number of troops that had 
been posted at that time. 

The Senator from Mississippi, how- 
ever, indicated that if there are to be 
as many additional troops as he believes 
there will be, the budget will be from 
$4 billion to $6 billion more than had 
been indicated to Congress. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Is it not also true 
that this testimony was given before the 
heavy fighting which took place just 
south of the DMZ, where we had high 
losses, not only in treasure, but also in 
lives, all of which will have to be re- 
placed? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There is no question 
about that. That testimony took place 
several months ago. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. Is it not true that 
only in the last few days, according to 
the newspapers, a single mortar attack 
on the Danang Air Base resulted in the 
loss of some $80 million worth of equip- 
ment? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to have 
been here this morning to confirm the 
position taken by two distinguished Sen- 
ators, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS], chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Preparedness, and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmrre], chair- 
man of the Joint Economic Committee, 
that over the years the cost of the Viet- 
namese operation has been understated. 
I would hope that, as a result of the 
efforts made by these two able Members 
of the Senate, this would be corrected in 
the future, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri. Not only 
is he a member of the Joint Economic 
Committee, he is also a distinguished 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services. No Member of the Senate can 
speak with more authority, in my judg- 
ment, about the Defense budget than the 
senior Senator from Missouri. He has 
served as Secretary of the Air Force, has 
had many years’ experience in the execu- 
tive branch, and has a most distinguished 
and brilliant business background. So 
when he speaks on this subject, it seems 
to me that we should give him the closest 
attention and respect. 

I support his contention, which we on 
the committee are trying to make, that 
the administration should give us fuller, 
more up-to-date information. We are 
grateful that the administration is be- 
ginning to do that. The position taken 
by the Senator from Missouri is most 
helpful, and I thank him for it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator from Wisconsin for his kind but 
undeserved remarks. 


THE NEWARK RIOTS SHOW NEED 
FOR ACTION BY CONGRESS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
wake of bitterness and destruction that 
the Newark, N.J., riots have left in their 
path make it impossible to ignore any 
longer the conditions that spawn such 
mockeries of civilization. The irony of a 
free nation, a nation espousing justice 
and equality as its highest ideals, on one 
hand sending men to the moon and on 
the other hand struggling so feebly with 
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the dilemmas of ghettos and race riots 
is an ugly awareness to contemplate. 
Yet if we do not turn our attention to 
the agonizing truth about our great pop- 
ulation centers, if we abdicate any longer 
our responsibilities in dealing with the 
human problems of an urban society, 
then the answers to the questions we 
ponder will soon be beyond our solution. 

The struggle now is to get back on top 
of a problem that has begun to roll right 
over us—to deal with the problem, and 
not let it deal with us; to realize that, as 
we sit here today, nothing has been done 
to see that the riots of Newark do not 
scar other cities and other States; and, 
above all, to be aware that the condi- 
tions that spawn these orgies of destruc- 
tion as much as the riots themselves 
are what taunts the very premises of a 
civilized community. These are the 
truths that must be brought home to our 
people. 

Tom Wicker, in an excellent article in 
5 5 morning’s New York Times, points 
out: 

Among major American cities, Newark and 
its citizens face the highest percentage of 
substandard housing, the most crime per 
100,000 of population, the heaviest per 
capita tax burden, the sharpest shifts in 
population and the highest rate of venereal 
disease, new cases of tuberculosis and ma- 
ternal mortality. 

In addition, Newark is second among major 
cities in population density, second in in- 
fant mortality, second in birth rate, seventh 
in absolute number of drug addicts and has 
a rate of unemployment persistent enough 
and high enough to make it one of only 
five cities in the nation qualified for special 
ru epi under the Economic Development 
Act... 

Three out of every four public school chil- 
dren in the city are either Negro or Puerto 
Rican ... The percentage of Negroes now 
living in Newark is an open and active ques- 
tion. Estimates range from a low of 40 per- 
cent to a high of 60 percent 


Here is what Newark’s model neigh- 
borhood application had to say about the 
city’s schools: 

A yearly turnover rate of 44 percent, a 
cumulative 1962-1966 dropout rate in grades 
9-12 of 32 percent, one-half of the pupils in 
the sixth grade reading eighteen months be- 
low the national average, one-third of new 
pupils each year being new arrivals to 
Newark. 


These figures are staggering. Equally 
staggering, however, is the story of one 
of our Nation’s finest public servants: 
New Jersey Governor, Richard J. Hughes. 
As David Broder points out in a superb 
column in this morning’s Washington 
Post, it was only last month that Gov- 
ernor Hughes set the stage for the Glass- 
boro meeting between President Johnson 
and Soviet Premier Kosygin. 

Only last Wednesday here in Wash- 
ington Dick Hughes presided over the 
meeting that launched the Democratic 
Party toward its first fully desegregated 
national convention since Reconstruc- 
tion. And then last weekend this same 
man found himself commanding a war 
against what he himself called a crimi- 
nal insurrection. 

What a measure of our times— 


Says Broder— 


for a man like Hughes to be fighting, not for 
peace or for progress, not for integration 
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or the Great Society, but for the rudimen- 

tary civil order that is the first condition of 

any society at all. When a Dick Hughes can 

be hauled back from the area of his real 

aspirations in order to do a police job, it says 

something about our country and our world. 
But what does this tell us— 


Broder asks— 

beyond the tragedy of the man himself? 
It tells us, I think, that time has run out on 
this country, that even its most far-sighted 
leaders must recognize now that they must 
shift their focus to the crisis at the heart of 
our own society. Before we can bring peace 
and security to Vietnam or the world, before 
we can provide the quality of education our 
children deserve, before we can achieve any 
of our major goals we must stop penning 
Negroes in poverty into cages in the centers 
of our cities. No matter what it costs, the 
slums must go. This has to be one Nation, 
not two, and unless we face that fact now, 
all of us will be consumed by the tragedy 
that overwhelmed Richard Hughes last 
week. 


As former North Carolina Gov. Terry 
Sanford pointed out recently, there 
is no State that is better run than 
New Jersey has been under Gov. Richard 
Hughes. Mr. President, I think we should 
recognize that even with as fine a Gov- 
ernor as there is in the country, using 
the best possible judgment, this kind of 
situation can develop in a city like New- 
ark. Clearly, action on a Federal level 
is needed, action that we have not taken, 
action that has been indicated to Con- 
gress as necessary. I hope we recognize 
this great urgency of the message that 
this Newark riot should convey to us— 
the urgency for acting in areas like the 
rent supplement proposal and the model 
cities bill, which has now been author- 
ized but is only being feebly funded, and 
move ahead. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
article entitled “In the Nation: Portrait 
of a Powder Keg,” written by Tom 
Wicker and published in the New York 
Times of July 18, 1967, and the article 
entitled The Lesson of Richard J. 
Hughes,” written by David S. Broder and 
published in the Washington Post of 
July 18, 1967. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Ro- 
orp, as follows: 

{From the New York Times, July 18, 1967] 
In THE NATION: PORTRAIT OF A POWDER KEG 
(By Tom Wicker) 

WASHINGTON, July 17.—Here is a self-por- 
trait of Newark taken from that city’s appli- 
cation for funds under the model neighbor- 
hood program of the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development: 

“Among major American cities, Newark 
and its citizens face the highest percentage 
of substandard housing, the most crime per 
100,000 of population, the heaviest per capita 
tax burden, the sharpest shifts in popula- 
tion and the highest rate of venereal disease, 


new cases of tuberculosis and maternal 
mortality. 

“In addition, Newark is second among ma- 
jor cities in population density, second in 
infant mortality, second in birth rate, seventh 
in absolute number of drug addicts and has 
a rate of unemployment persistent enough 
and high enough to make it one of only five 
cities in the nation qualified for special as- 
sistance under the Economic Development 
Act... 

“Three out of every four public school 
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children in the city are either Negro or 
Puerto Rican. ... The percentage of Negroes 
now living in Newark is an open and active 
question, Estimates range from a low of 40 
per cent to a high of 60 per cent. 

Here is what Newark’s model neighbor- 
hood application had to say about the city's 
schools: 

“A yearly turnover rate of 44 per cent, a 
cumulative 1962-1966 dropout rate in grades 
9-12 of 32 per cent, one-half of the pupils 
in the sixth grade reading eighteen months 
below the national average, one-third of new 
pupils each year being new arrivals to 
Newark. 

Newark has not ignored these problems. It 
was one of the first cities to get and use anti- 
poverty money. It has pushed hard for public 
housing and urban renewal projects and has 
a good statistical record in these fields. It has 
one of the few welfare work experience pro- 
grams in the nation and established the first 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

In 1962 it terminated a contract with the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 
for training programs in police-community 
relations; but last year it got a grant for 
this purpose from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity and another from the Federal 
Office of Law Enforcement Assistance. 

But Newark’s Negroes, who hold the bal- 
ance of political power, have not exercised 
it because of a lack of unity and effective 
leadership; only two Negroes sit on the 
board of nine Councilmen and when another 
ran for Mayor last year he came in third, 

The lack of Negro leadership has allowed 
a basically white political structure to remain 
in power—and Mayor Hugh Addonizio has 
opposed rather than fostered the emergence 
of young, forceful leadership. As a result, the 
majority of the populace feels itself ignored 
and abused in the city’s management as well 
as in its economy and society. 

Addonizio is accused of favoring the Ital- 
ian minority. Recently he refused to appoint 
a Negro accountant as secretary of the Board 
of Education but named as Irish politiclan— 
and Negroes believe Addonizio did so to win 
the support of Essex County boss Dennis 
Carey for his gubernatorial ambitions. 

So great is the lack of human understand- 
ing in Newark, despite the city’s efforts, that 
the grievance most often cited by Negroes 
during last week’s rioting—the clearing of 
about fifty slum acres for a new medical 
school—is cited in Newark's model neigh- 
borhood plan as a “region-shaping force” 
that would be as significant for the city as 
had been the construction of an airport. 

The choice of an airport as a standard of 
comparison speaks volumes, since it can have 
little significance for slum Negroes; so does 
the failure to realize that tearing down even 
slum houses can seem an act of enmity to 
people with no other place to go. 

Newark’s leaders tried to meet its prob- 
lems, but they did not really understand its 
people, and that ought to be the lesson for 
every other city trying to avoid Newark's 
tragedy. 


[From the Washington Post, July 18, 1967] 
THE Lesson or RICHARD J. HUGHES 
(By David S. Broder) 


For an object lesson in the ability of events 
in this tragic time to make a mockery of the 
aspirations of even the most decent men, 
consider the case of Gov. Richard J. Hughes 
of New Jersey. 

Last month Gov. Hughes helped set the 
stage for the Kosygin-Johnson summit by 
providing an acceptable meeting place in the 
unlikely town of Glassboro, N.J. 

Last Wednesday in Washington, he pre- 
sided over the meeting that launched the 
Democratic Party toward its first fully deseg- 
regated national convention in 1968. 

And then last weekend, decent, deter- 
minedly optimistic Dick Hughes found him- 
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self in the command post of a war against 
what he termed the “criminal insurrection” 
of the Negro inhabitants of Newark, his 
state’s largest city. 

What a measure of our times for a man 
like Hughes to be fighting, not for peace or 
progress, not for integration or the Great So- 
ciety, but for the rudimentary civil order 
that is the first condition of any society at 
all. When a Dick Hughes can be hauled back 
from the area of his real aspirations in order 
to do a police job, it says something about 
our country and our world. 

Until last month, when millions of Amer- 
icans became at least dimly aware of Hughes 
as the Kewple doll-looking man who wel- 
comed the President and the Soviet Premier 
to Glassboro, he was known outside his own 
state only to that small circle of men to 
whom government and politics are a full- 
time concern. But within that circle, Dick 
Hughes has a reputation that is ten feet tall. 

Terry Sanford, the former Governor of 
North Carolina, who has just completed a 
massive two-year study of the states, re- 
marked recently that “Dick Hughes is run- 
ning the best state government in the coun- 
try.” That judgment is echoed by Johnson 
Administration officials. 

What is particularly impressive about 
Hughes’ record in New Jersey is his effort to 
focus state government concern on the two 
major domestic problems of our time, urban 
life and education. Last year he hired the 
brilliant Paul Ylvisaker from the Ford Foun- 
dation to head a new state department of 
urban affairs that has already become a 
model for the rest of the country. 

Last month he persuaded Ralph Dungan, 
one of the ablest of John Kennedy’s staff 
men, to return from his post as Ambassador 
to Chile to become New Jersey's Chancellor 
of Higher Education. 

In Party affairs, too, Hughes has more than 
carried his weight. Under Kennedy and again 
under Lyndon Johnson, when the President 
has had a tough political problem he has 
turned it over to Hughes. 

Last week, just two months after he took 
over as chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee’s equal rights committee, Hughes 
won a signal victory: a unanimous agree- 
ment from Southerners and civil rights ad- 
vocates on a formula that will, in his judg- 
ment, guarantee integrated delegations from 
all the Southern states for the first time 
since Reconstruction. 

Typically, Hughes, a devout Catholic and 
devoted family man, declined to discuss the 
achievement simply in political terms. What 
the committee had done, he said, was to “re- 
deem the moral pledge” of equal rights made 
at the 1964 convention and thus saved the 
soul of the Democratic Party.” Not even the 
cynics in the press found those sentiments 
inappropriate from that source. 

And then Hughes, the host at Hollybush, 
the toast of Washington, went home to find 
in Newark the latest violent manifestation 
of the Civil War between the “two nations” 
that no longer peacefully co-exist in this 
country. 

There, in a State which has done as much 
as any to deal with its urban problems, lay 
festering a slum that bred as much hatred 
as the compounds of South Africa. To add to 
the irony, one of the complaints of its in- 
habitants concerned the decision to raze 50 
acres of their slum for a new State College of 
Medicine and Dentistry which would be part 
of Ralph Dungan's domain. 

So Richard Hughes, having patiently nego- 
tiated the admission of Negro delegates to 
the Democratic Convention from the old 
slaveholding states, went home to supervise 
the militia’s offensive against the Negro 
rioters. Dick Hughes, the model Governor, 
saw his dreams going up in flames and said, 
“the line might as well be drawn here as 
anywhere.” 

What does this tell us beyond the tragedy 
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of the man himself? It tells us, I think, that 
time has run out on this country, that even 
its most far-sighted leaders must recognize 
now that they must shift their focus to the 
crisis at the heart of our own society. Before 
we can bring peace and security to Vietnam 
or the world, before we can provide the qual- 
ity of education our children deserve, before 
we can achieve any of our major goals, we 
must stop penning Negroes in poverty into 
cages in the centers of our cities. No matter 
what it costs, the slums must go. This has 
to be one Nation, not two, and unless we face 
that fact now, all of us will be consumed by 
the tragedy that overwhelmed Richard 
Hughes last week. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, while 
billions of dollars are being spent to in- 
crease educational facilities to accom- 
modate an estimated 7 million students 
by 1970, it is important that the special 
needs of many extremely capable and 
bright handicapped high school students 
not be neglected. 

It is fortunate that the physically 
handicapped and the Nation have a 
spokesman of the caliber of William P. 
McCahill, executive secretary of the 
President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped, to insure that in the 
Nation’s rush to provide educational op- 
portunity, the opportunity will not be re- 
stricted through inadvertence to other 
than the physically handicapped. 

A most thoughtful and meaningful 
speech, entitled The University and the 
Physically Handicapped,” was delivered 
by Mr. McCahill at Howard University 
on June 15, 1967. I commend it to the 
reading of all Members of Congress and 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE UNIVERSITY AND THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 
(Remarks of William P. McCahill) 

It is a great pleasure and high honor to 
participate in Howard University’s Centen- 
nial Conference on New Dimensions of Stu- 
dent Personnel Work in a Changing World. 
In behalf of Chairman Harold Russell and 
my fellow staff members of The President’s 
Committee I wish to thank Dean Blackburn 
for including the handicapped in this two- 
day symposium. We agree with Dean Black- 
burn who is giving distinguished leadership 
to our Education Committee that there are, 
indeed, new dimensions in the mid-sixties in 
the relationship of the university and the 
physically handicapped. 

A mere decade ago we heard very little 
about the changing role of the student to the 
university or the implications of automa- 
tion in student personnel administration. 
I guess we have heard about a changing so- 
ciety, however, as long as there have been 
inventive minds and inventions. Similarly, it 
would indeed have been a rare thing a decade 
ago to be devoting a seminar on a major 
campus to the subject of the “University 
and the Physically Handicapped.” Today we 
accept the subject as normal and natural, 
even while expressing appreciation to the 
leadership at Howard University for arrang- 
ing the discussion. 

It is a pleasure to be introduced by an 
old friend of other battles, Dr. Paul Cornely. 
Together we have worked side by side in the 
battle against cancer as volunteers and in 
the battle against prejudice and for brother- 
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hood as fellow Catholic laymen in the Arch- 
diocesan John Carroll Society. It is likewise 
a high honor and pleasure to find the Pub- 
lic Affairs Director of the great Georgetown 
University, Father Dan Powers of the Society 
of Jesus, at my side. Father Dan and I have 
also worked together against cancer and 
prejudice. I have come to think of him as 
“Father Georgetown”, so often have I seen 
him ably representing the first Catholic in- 
stitution of higher learning in this country. 

Occasions such as this also give partici- 
pants new friends and working acquaintances 
in the persons of my fellow panelists, Dean 
Richard Phillips and Professor Richard 
Lawrence, both of whom have a wealth of 
practical experience and professional knowl- 
edge which richly qualify them as knowledge- 
able communications in the field of the 
handicapped. Lastly, this panel would have 
been impossible without the dedicated staff 
work of Mr. Paul Messmer of the President's 
Committee and Dr. Edith Garduk of Howard 
University’s Counseling Service. As so often 
happens in Washington, the architects and 
the builders of a program or project, don't 
even appear on the program. We thank them, 
publicly, for their behind the scenes work 
which has brought us together in the Ira Al- 
dridge Theater this afternoon. 

One small point of personal privilege, if 
you please. Since accepting this speaking as- 
signment months ago, I have been invited to 
join the President of the University of Cin- 
cinnati in honoring one of the nation’s most 
dedicated volunteers for the handicapped 
this evening in Cincinnati. So, shortly be- 
fore 4:00 p..m., I am going to rush off to 
catch a 4:30 p.m. airplane for Dayton, Ohio, 
where a friend of mine will be waiting to 
drive me to a 6:30 p.m. supper honoring Mrs. 
“Dolly” Cohen with a doctorate. When my 
secretary learned that these were my plans 
for this afternoon she sighed deeply and 
said: “You sure believe in living danger- 
ously!” I am sure that Paul Messmer, who 
comes from Ohio, by the way, will be quite 
able to answer anything concerning the 
President's Committee after my departure. 

In a way, this indicates the dangerous 
speed at which we live, a speed which has 
brought a college education into focus as 
almost a necessity for an ever-increasing 
number of Americans in our affluent society. 
Just as a college education has become more 
and more the normal and necessary thing for 
increasing numbers of our young people, so 
also has this education become more attain- 
able. Thus, anything that is both necessary 
and attainable, should not be circumscribed 
by artificial barriers, either physical or at- 
titudinal. But, unfortunately, this is the 
situation faced by too many of the severely 
handicapped of college age today. It is to 
these two jet age barriers that I shall address 
myself, architectural and attitudinal bar- 
riers. 

Well, in an age of crusaders of the left and 
of the right, an age of campus unrest, of na- 
tional doubt and uncertainty, of world in- 
trigue and flaming passions, both national 
and personal, it is good to sit quietly in this 
cloistered atmosphere and concern ourselves 
with making this a better world. For, if we 
can help make this a better world for the 
handicapped, they can better join their hearts 
and souls with ours and work toward a better 
world for all. 

On March 2 of this year, speaking at cere- 
monies marking the exact date of Howard 
University’s 100th Anniversary, President 
Lyndon B. Johnson concluded his remarks 
with a paragraph which is as equally appli- 
cable to the handicapped as it was to the 
century-long line of Howard graduates. He 
said: “Our wonder—our very great wonder— 
is for the human spirit, that having endured 
infinite wrongs, can yet hold to its faith in 
the dignity of life.” 

This seminar group might well wonder at 
the human spirit of the handicapped who 
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also have endured infinite wrongs and yet 
have not lost their faith. This meeting is, 
in part, a vindication of their faith that the 
wrongs shall be righted, that the thought- 
lessness and misinformation and unfortu- 
nate administrative decisions of the past 
which have resulted in discrimination against 
the handicapped will be overcome in the 
future. 

More than 10 years ago we brought to- 
gether a group of representatives of various 
educational associations. We told them quite 
bluntly that the discrimination against the 
handicapped in the graduate and under- 
graduate schools of America was a national 
disgrace. And, not very much happened for 
a long time. We have since learned from our 
friends in the psychiatric fraternity that peo- 
ple should never be confronted with their 
inadequacies frontally. I am reminded of an 
old Pennsylvania Dutch proverb, “Vy is it ve 
get so late smart?” I don’t know the answer. 
But, I am glad that it is not too late and 
that we can report progress in our crusade to 
make campuses more accessible and higher 
education more attainable to the severely 
handicapped young people of our great 
country. 

Our old Public Service Committee focused 
its attention upon the problems of the hand- 
icapped in employment in the public serv- 
ice, including, Federal, State, county and 
municipal government. We also included li- 
braries and school systems in the charge 
given to that special and necessarily hetero- 
geneous group. Subsequently, a few years 
ago we formed a separate standing com- 
mittee in the library field and the progress 
there has been nothing short of breath- 
taking. Last December we broke the old Pub- 
lic Service Committee down the middle and 
from its rib we formed a new Education 
Committee. Dr. Blackburn had been Chair- 
man of the Public Service Committee and 
happily moved into chairmanship of the 
Education Committee. During this same dec- 
ade, a great deal was going on in the field of 
eliminating architectural barriers which 
thoughtlessly prohibited hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans from working, playing, 
praying and schooling together. 

First, let’s consider the attitudinal bar- 
riers which frequently prevented and still 
prevent too many intelligent young adults 
from pursuing higher education or from pur- 
suing careers which would train them to be 
teachers. We found it hard to believe at a 
time of great teacher shortage that qualified 
persons were being barred from teaching 
careers simply because of the presence of a 
physical handicap. But, it did happen and 
still does happen in too many school dis- 
tricts and school boards. And, this sometimes 
to people who have given the best years of 
their lives to teaching before suffering acci- 
dent or illness. 

When Dean Blackburn reported to our Ex- 
ecutive Committee a year ago last April, he 
told of plans for a survey of educational in- 
stitutions that would determine the policies 
and practices relative to employment of 
qualified handicapped persons. It was decided 
to prepare a proposal in cooperation with 
the National Education Association for a 
research grant to be financed by the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration, For a 
number of reasons, this has not yet come 
about, but we have high hopes that the grant 
will be approved and the survey begun be- 
fore year's end. 

Dean Blackburn also reported on the an- 
nual conference of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators in Atlantic 
City at which plans were laid for preparing 
resolutions regarding employment of the 
handicapped. This was a positive approach 
and not a frontal assault on anybody’s in- 
adequacies. I am happy to report considerable 
progress. Draft resolutions were sent out to 
two dozen education associations last Novem- 
ber. Several organizations have already passed 
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resolutions in various forms. Others have it 
on their agenda for future consideration and 
action. 

In April 1966, for the first time in the then 
19 year history of the President's Committee, 
we featured a panel on education at our 
Annual Meeting. Chaired by Dean Blackburn, 
it considered “Education—A Sound Basis for 
Rehabilitation.” Emphasis was placed on 
responsibilities of local citizens to under- 
stand the problems of the handicapped, in- 
cluding their education, and then to do some- 
thing about it. The then new Federal educa- 
tion acts were discussed relative to taking 
advantage of opportunities provided for 
funds for educating the handicapped. 

I mention this background to show our 
continued commitment to the field of edu- 
catlon, for our Annual Meeting this year 
featured a panel on “Vocational and Techni- 
cal Education for the Physically Handicapped 
and Mentally Retarded” under the chair- 
manship of Dean Blackburn. Make no mis- 
take, The President's Committee has accepted 
the challenge. 

But, let me share with you some of the 
resolutions actually adopted. First in line 
on October 21, 1966 was the American As- 
sociation of School Personnel Administrators 
which recognized the need to secure the best 
possible personnel to work with children and 
youth and urged members to “give handi- 
capped persons equal consideration with 
other qualified applicants whenever their 
disabilities will not hinder the performance 
of required duties.” 

On Veterans Day the following month, 
the Association for School, College and Uni- 
versity Staffing resolved it to be their policy 
“to promote and encourage the employment 
of the physically handicapped in professional 
education positions. and urged “all in- 
stitutions employing educators to recruit, se- 
lect and employ handicapped candidates on 
the basis of their professional qualifica- 
tions.” 

These may seem like very reasonable, logi- 
cal and ordinary resolutions, but they were 
in effect dramatic pioneerings efforts and 
were followed by resolutions by the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers the following 
month. Subsequently, other associations 
have joined the parade but we won’t be 
satisfied with anything less than 100%. Of 
course, a resolution is but the first step. It 
takes months and years sometimes for prac- 
tice to make good on policy, but meetings 
such as this one today will bring closer the 
day when handicapped teachers will be ac- 
cepted for their brains and abilities and no 
longer rejected for lack of muscles, limbs or 
other bodily equipment. 

These efforts with the professional associa- 
tions have gone hand in hand with promo- 
tional and informational articles such as the 
NEA Journal’s October article “The Handi- 
capped Teacher“ and its May “Handicapped 
Teacher” story last year. 

I learned last week that a number of major 
magazines, mostly the popular and non-pro- 
fessional slicks, will feature stories of the 
handicapped in the next few months, in- 
cluding the handicapped on the campus. 
These articles will emphasize not the attitu- 
dinal barriers of which I have spoken up to 
now, but the barriers of architecture, of 
steps that bar students from buildings, of 
stairs that prevent use of second floor 
laboratories, of simple ramps which have 
made college possible for some. 

Parade is planning a story of the battle 
Mrs. Ruth Walbridge had in Rutland, Ver- 
mont, to whip up sufficient public opinion 
so that the local high school would install 
an elevator which would enable her wheel- 
chair-bound daughter to attend the local 
high school and not be shunted aside into 
a special category. 

And, Family Weekly is scheduled to do a 
Photographic and text feature on handi- 
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capped students at the University of Illinois 
where the campus is 100% accessible and 
which over the years has had to turn down 
hundreds of students in wheelchairs because 
they already had hundreds registered and 
there was no additional room at the school. 

Just last month the Cowles publication, 
The Insider's Newsletter said: “It is easier 
than it used to be for a person confined to 
a wheelchair to get a college education. Data 
compiled two years ago by the All-University 
Council showed that the number of handi- 
capped students attending college was de- 
clining. Since then, however, steps have been 
taken to smooth the road to college for the 
physically disabled.” The report also stated 
that some of these steps included limited 
Federal funds for researching the problem, 
a list compiled of colleges that have done 
away with such barriers as steps and re- 
volving doors and action by an increasing 
number of schools in “equipping their dor- 
mitories and classroom buildings with ramps 
next to stairways, elevators, hand rails and 
suitable lavatory facilities.” So, I would like 
to think that we are at that time in history 
when a good idea has its greatest chance 
for success, a good idea backed by the Easter 
Seal Society and the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Administration and a host of parents 
and interested private citizens! 

First, let's look at the problem: 

The college population of eight million in 
1950 will have jumped to a projected 14 mil- 
lion by 1970. This includes some 2,200 pub- 
lic and private institutions of higher learn- 
ing with a 1950 enrollment of 2.3 million 
and a 1970 projection of 7.0 million, that’s 
a 300% increase if anybody is slow on figures. 

Millions were spent in 1950 on increasing 
physical plants. Billions will be spent in 1970. 
But, few facilities today are barrier-free. 
The barriers include inaccessible buses, 
trains and subways, in a word, no suitable 
transportation other than private vehicles. 
They include, inaccessible elevators and con- 
trols, subways, flights of stairs, narrow door- 
ways, narrow restrooms, revolving doors, 
drinking fountains and telephones out of 
reach, gradings at abnormal levels and dis- 
tant parking, if any. In another word, if 
we had purposely set out to prohibit seri- 
ously handicapped students from attending 
college or badly disabled teachers from 
teaching there, we couldn't have done a 
much better job. 

Some time ago I was interviewed on a 
speaking assignment outside the 50 mile ra- 
dius from Washington which gave me expert 
status. The reporter was intrigued by my 
comments about architectural barriers. He 
wrote that a Washington official was touring 
the country widening restroom doors, lower- 
ing telephones, raising drinking fountains, 
replacing steps with ramps and turning ele- 
vator panels sideways so that the handi- 
capped in wheelchairs could live a more nor- 
mal existence. Unfortunately, all this Wash- 
ington official can actually do is talk about 
the problem and then leave it to George or 
Janet to do something about it after he has 
left town, This might be called the “he who 

and runs away, lives to speak another 
day” strategy, but my mission is that of a 
gadfly or heckler on the body public. One 
of my newspaper pals once said I was a “non- 
irritating crusader.” 

If you will reflect just a moment, a great 
deal of emphasis has been placed on special 
education in primary and secondary educa- 
tion during the last several years, but, some- 
times the star handicapped student who ex- 
celled in high school never got a chance to 
even be a college drop out. Too often, he 
couldn't find a school where buildings were 
so modified that he could attend classes. 
Now, I'm not implying that anybody planned 
it that way. My point is that nobody planned, 
period. 

While I was at Marquette University run- 
ning the quarter mile for four years, I had 
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my first real contact with handicapped peo- 
ple. Our star high jumper had one leg shorter 
than the other, polio. Our star shot putter 
was a deaf mute. One of my chemistry teach- 
ers was blind. My first boss in the newspaper 
business was a sports reporter with cerebral 
palsy and a twisted hand whose only contri- 
bution to typing was to hold down the space 
bar or capital key for the good hand. But, I 
never thought much about it then. Those 
handicapped persons were the lucky ones, 
they and the young man in a wheelchair 
whose father was dean of our graduate school 
and whose classmates lugged him up and 
down as many as four flights of stairs for 
four years until he graduated as a journalist. 
Do you know what my Journalism Dean told 
me? He said that this class was the most con- 
siderate group he had taught in more than 
three decades at Marquette U. because of the 
wheelchair boy! 

It is good that we as a Nation are having 
some second thoughts about segregating the 
handicapped, the severely handicapped. One 
of these days we are going to stop 
ourselves if we can afford to include elevators 
in our educational buildings and ask 
whether we can afford not to include an ele- 
vator which makes all the difference in the 
world whether a wheelchair combat veteran 
from Vietnam goes on to higher education 
and becomes a professional paying 
substantial taxes or whether he has to build 
a future unworthy of his talents. 

I have heard it said that references to 
Vietnam are unpopular on campus, but it 
shouldn’t take much reflection to know that 
combat injuries are frequently suffered by 
the best men we have in that eyeball to eye- 
ball conflict half a world away. It is quite 
true that some of the wounded are victims 
of the “to whom it may concern” type of 
weapon. It is more likely true that the phys- 
ically elite with superior intelligence and 
leadership abilities make up a large portion 
of our 60,000 non-fatal combat wounded 
today. These, and the men they have led 
will be coming back to hospital, home and 
school in the months and years ahead. 
Whether we approve or disapprove of our 
policy in Vietnam, we cannot allow ourself 
to be unworthy of the task of helping dis- 
abled veterans to rebuild their lives and 
continue their schooling by much longer 
condoning policies which prevent access to 
the education and the training for which 
they are otherwise qualified. Even if we 
lacked all compassion or patriotism, sober 
self-interest should not allow us to permit 
this continued careless drain of skills and 
talents in an economy crying for more 
highly trained workers than is available. 

A hopeful sign of the times was the reso- 
lution adopted by the National Executive 
Committee of the American Legion last 
month relative to adapting colleges or uni- 
versities for disabled wheelchair veterans. 
The resolution called for adapting the build- 
ings in at least one college or university 
in each of the five areas of the United States 
to the needs of a disabled veteran in a 
wheelchair in order that he can pursue a 
course of higher education in a state near 
his home. It further called for supporting 
necessary legislation to bring this about. 
If the legislation passes, we would hope that 
there would be a rush for those five area 
centers! 

Just about every region of the country 
will soon have campus facilities accessible 
to the severely handicapped. Students who 
cannot negotiate the barriers on the cam- 
puses near their homes will be forced to 
migrate to other sections of the country, 
and a loss of gifted manpower in this age 
is a loss few, if any, States can afford. 

I believe the Statewide planning projects 
in the rehabilitation needs of the disabled, 
now underway in all the States, will docu- 
ment the barriers to employment—and in 
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particular, the architectural barriers. The 
preliminary findings of these surveys should 
be included in the final report of the Na- 
tional Commission on Architectural Barriers 
which will go to the printer later this year. 

A year ago last month our Committee 
Magazine, Performance, featured a story 
titled “Wheelchairs on Campus.“ It was only 
four short pages long, but the story told 
about the University of Illinois, the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, UCLA’s campus and the 
programs at Wayne State, Kansas State 
Teachers and Hofstra University was a suc- 
cess story that made all the difference in the 
world to these few hundred students for- 
tunate enough to wheel their way through 
college. 

That same issue of Performance told of a 
91 page study titled “Higher Education and 
Handicapped Students” which tabulated 
facilities for the severely handicapped at 
colleges having enrollments of more than 
1,000 students. Some 300 colleges had one or 
more students in wheelchairs, but there was 
usually lacking any convenience of archi- 
tectural design which would allow them full 
mobility on campus. Five large universities 
had a sizable number of students in wheel- 
chairs, but not a single ramp to accom- 
modate them. These have improved since 
the 1962 study sponsored by VRA, but I am 
sorry to say that too frequently the dollar 
sign has effectively been as great a barrier 
as if it were a flashing red stop sign, bar- 
ring access to countless campuses. 

I mentioned Hofstra as among the success 
stories reported. A man born without legs 
and a top Official of Otis Elevator Company 
teamed up with Hofstra officials and a VRA 
grant to come up with a “bubble” type shell 
which attaches to a building’s exterior, en- 
casing a lift comfortable and large enough 
for a wheelchair and an attendant. Perhaps 
some future Albert Einstein will serve man- 
Kind as a result of an education made pos- 
sible by a Rube Goldberg gadget costing 
$4,500, Henry Viscardi has many things of 
which to be proud, but he never stood taller 
on his artificial legs than when he helped 
bring this project to completion at Hofstra. 

In April 1964, Performance devoted a spe- 
cial issue to The Handicapped and Higher 
Education.” It featured an article by my 
friend, Dr. Norman Feingold of the B’nai 
B'rith Vocational Service, “Educational Re- 
sources for the Handicapped” in which he 
outlined 18 steps for the handicapped to 
take in pursuing higher education. I like to 
think that our magazine and his 18 steps 
helped many parents and young adults to 
successfully breach the barriers which for 
too long have kept the severely disabled from 
actually getting an education. 

That same issue of Performance excerpted 
an address given by Dr. Powrie Vaux Doctor 
at Washington Cathedral ceremonies honor- 
ing the 100th Anniversary of the founding 
of Gallaudet College. Among other things, 
the speaker stressed that man has “again 
and again denied another man certain rights 
because of his color, his nationality, his 
creed. It has been even a greater struggle for 
the man who is physically handicapped to 
achieve a place for himself as an individual.” 

He also said significantly, the care of the 
disabled of any nation is a fairly accurate 
index of the height which civilization has 
reached in that country.” If this is true, and 
I believe it to be so, we have a good piece to 
go down the road before we catch up with 
our own self image as the greatest people on 
earth. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology is 
a great institution and one measure of the 
height of its greatness lies in an announce- 
ment issued in January of this year which 
read in part: “The growing demand for tal- 
ent, both in the Institute and in the world 
at large, has encouraged employers to assess 
their physical plants in order to take advan- 
tage of the number of qualified though 
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handicapped workers. MIT has already in- 
stalled a number of ramps for wheelchairs, 
and new construction is being carried out 
with ramping in mind. In older buildings 
ramps will be added as demands are made 
and ways are found to do it. Recently several 
toilet facilities have been put in and more 
will be added. Future considerations include 
drinking fountains, dining areas and tele- 
phones. There is one way we can all help our 
coworkers in wheelchairs. Ramps have been 
put in at curbstones here and there on 
campus so that people in wheelchairs can get 
around more easily. Please don’t park on the 
ramps.” 

Few of us in this room will ever forget the 
book and movie title, Please Don't Eat the 
Daisies.“ May we all live to see the day when 
“Please don't park on the ramps” will be as 
commonplace a saying in academia! 

In conclusion, I wish to state for the record 
most emphatically that we do not have any 
great cause for pride in our record right here 
in the Nation's Capital. It is true that many 
seriously handicapped, including the blind 
and the deaf, are pursuing higher education 
in this area. But, and here's the rub, that 
there are still too few, if any, special efforts 
for wheelchair or other severely handicapped 
students, efforts which will provide them 
with access to classrooms and laboratories 
on local campuses. 

It may be that we do not have the attitude 
here that students with significant disabili- 
ties should not be encouraged to pursue 
teaching vocations, But, it certainly is still 
too true elsewhere in our 50 States that 
teachers colleges are still reluctant to accept 
severely handicapped students and actually 
discourage young people with serious disabil- 
ities from embarking on a teaching career. I 
sympathize with faculties which pride them- 
selves on 100% placement of their graduates 
each year, but I would like to think that 
more educators would help us turn this cor- 
ner and join with us in breaking with the 
past and opening up a bright future for the 
handicapped of today and tomorrow. 

Barriers are crashing down all over the 
world. The attitudinal barrier is sometimes 
harder to breach than the physical barrier 
of architecture, but we have got to keep 
trying. The late Congressman John Fogarty, 
well known for his many great contributions 
to education, said this late last year in a 
speech titled Legislation and the Handi- 
capped, “Our education legislation has never 
denied the handicapped the advantages we 
have tried to provide for children and youths, 
But, I have not been satisfied that a fair 
share of the handicapped are benefiting from 
this program. I assure you that I am going to 
be satisfied before this program runs much 
further along. It never has made much sense 
to me that educators who are supposed to 
be concerned with brains pay so much at- 
tention to brawn when it comes to provid- 
ing educational opportunities. Some places 
you'd think the student body was being se- 
lected for an athletic contest and the faculty 
for jobs as coaches! This is a luxury we can 
no longer afford and I am pleased that the 
President’s Committee is mobilizing for an 
attack on archaic thinking by school boards, 
administrators and faculties alike. 

“Another symptom of the muddle-headed 
mania of overprotection is the recent deci- 
sion by high schools to deny any amputee 
student from competing in sports, The Con- 
gress cannot very well legislate against stu- 
pidity, a stupidity with which some physi- 
cians concur, but we certainly point it out 
as a dreadful reminder that we can never 
afford to be complacent. I wonder what Glen 
Cunningham and so many other great 
athletes who triumphed over disability are 
thinking about this most recent evidence of 
advanced thinking on the part of educators.” 

Well, the Lord in His wisdom did not give 
John Fogarty the opportunity to be satis- 
fled, but we here today can take up this 
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challenge and opportunity and satisfy our- 
selves that we will do whatever we can and 
should do to bring down the attitudinal bar- 
riers and architectural barriers on every col- 
lege campus in this country. Quoting Con- 
gressman Fogarty may not exactly be a 
frontal attack on present inadequacies, but 
I think the message is unsubtle enough to 
provoke comment, discussion and action, 
Let's get on with the dialogue. 


THE LONG WEEKEND 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
March 9 of this year I introduced S. 1217, 
a bill to provide five uniform Monday 
holidays throughout the year. Hearings 
on this bill will begin July 26 before 
the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Federal Charters, Holidays, and Cele- 
brations. Since introducing the bill, I 
have received many hundreds of mes- 
sages from individuals, business groups, 
and various other organizations stating 
their views on this bill. The vast major- 
ity of these messages have been expres- 
sions of support. One of the more note- 
worthy of these is an editorial from 
WMAL-AM-FM-TV here in Washington. 
I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial, which was aired on June 30, be in- 
serted in the body of the Recorp at this 
point of my remarks: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE LONG WEEKEND 


Nearly all national holidays should be ob- 
served on Monday. This would create a series 
of three-day weekend vacatſonettes“ 
throughout the year. Christmas and New 
Year's Day should be the only exceptions. 

Florida Senator George Smathers has in- 
troduced a Uniform Monday Holiday bill that 
has our enthusiastic support. The Smathers 
bill provides for five additional three-day 
weekends. Monday observance would be set 
for Washington's Birthday, Memorial Day, 
Independence Day, Veterans Day and 
Thanksgiving. Labor Day, of course, already 
falls on Monday. 

For instance, this year the Fourth of July 
falls on Tuesday. Millions of people will go 
to work Monday, be off Tuesday and then 
back on the job next Wednesday. This need- 
less interruption of the work week could be 
avoided by observing the Fourth on Mon- 
day. 
National Chamber of Commerce surveys 
have shown overwhelming enthusiasm among 
both businessmen and employees for uni- 
form Monday holiday observance. Congress 
should approve the Smathers bill creating six 
three-day weekend ‘“vacationettes’” each 
year. 


HYDROELECTRIC PROJECTS IN 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr, MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
the strong chain of dependable power 
producing hydroelectric projects on the 
mighty Columbia River in Washington 
are two which were constructed and are 
now operated by the Grant County Pub- 
lic Utility District. 

These are the Priest Rapids and 
Wanapum Dams. Being located in Grant 
and Kittitas Counties, they pay their 
property taxes there. These payments 
are large and impressive. 

When Kittitas County received its tax 
check this year, the Ellensburg Daily 
Record, which serves much of this Cen- 
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tral Washington area, prepared an 
editorial. 

This editorial said much in a memo- 
rable way. 


For example, it is very true, as the 
editorial pointed out, neither project 
might have been in service today, if 
former Congressman Hal Holmes had 
not moved to make it possible for Grant 
County Public Utility District to build 
them. 

What the work of Hal Holmes meant 
in dollars and cents to both Grant and 
Kittitas counties can be computed 
quickly by multiplying these tax pay- 
ments, made over the years. 

But the editorial discusses more than 
dollars and cents. 

It looks back briefly so that area citi- 
zens might look ahead more intently 
and with even greater vision. 

For these reasons, I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Ellensburg Daily Record, 
July 3, 1967] 


LOOKING BACK FOR A MOMENT 


In a letter on this page today, Lawrence 
Mellergaard comments on the nearly quar- 
ter of a million dollars paid into County 
funds through public utility district taxes. 
Something over $86,000 is by law earmarked 
for Kittitas School District 403. Commission- 
ers have divided the balance almost equally, 
half to the County’s general expense fund 
and half to a building fund. 

Purely as a sidelight, it’s worth noting 
that forecasts made in 1962 or earlier indi- 
cated that Wanapum dam would produce 
about $243,000 in lieu of tax money for this 
County. This figure (or one very close to it, 
if memory serves) appeared in a letter 5 
years ago from the Grant County PUD to 
commissioners here. From this letter, the 
Record carried a news story which was re- 
ceived with a good deal of laughing scep- 
ticism at the time. Not everyone then 
thought that Wanapum would generate that 
kind of money. 

But further back in the chronology of 
both Wanapum, and Priest Rapids dams, and 
much more important, is the fact that living 
here in Ellensburg is the one man who truly, 
as much as any man could be, was responsi- 
ble for the fact that the two dams actually 
were constructed. That man, of course, is 
Hal Holmes. 

Holmes, then a U.S. Congressman from 
this district, shepherded the bills through the 
Congress that opened the construction doors. 
He carried the ball through some extremely 
difficult days in Washington. 

But, the legislation was put through. 

The dams were built. 

Yet, how often it is that what men accom- 
plish in public service, witness what Hal 
Holmes was able to do for his area and his 
people, is forgotten so quickly. 

Why is it that we call the people we elect 
politicians using the word with such con- 
tempt and then immediately, once they're 
our representatives demand that they devote 
all their time, their energies, even their 
health to the job? And, then having done so, 
having seen to the proper representation of 
their constituents, we fail to make the effort 
to remember them and their contributions? 

Why is it? Is it a part of the American 
background so steeped in distrust of politics 
and politicians? Who can say. 

In any event, the dams at Priest Rapids 
and Wanapum, which will provide so much 
to this area in terms of revenue and recre- 
ation for decades to come are a tribute to 
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public spirited men among whom certainly 
stands Hal Holmes, 


CRY FOR THE CITY 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, al- 
though much has been written about 
the abominations of our city, I wonder 
whether this outcry very often affects us 
personally. I wonder how benumbed we 
are by the grandeur of marble and the 
security of the suburbs. As legislators, we 
have committed ourselves to numerous 
principles and ideas, but in doing so we 
are often removed from the immediacy 
of human needs and human suffering. 
Although we are reminded continually 
through the news media of the condi- 
tions of the city, of its poverty, of its 
ghettos, of its inadequate school systems, 
of its undermanned police force, of its 
crime, and of its sorrow, we do not daily 
experience these realities. Yet, the suf- 
fering does not end merely because we 
choose not to see it. It surrounds us— 
but only when we are threatened, as dur- 
ing the long, hot summer, do we take 
notice. 

A sermon “Cry for the City” is de- 
serving of special notice because it deals 
particularly with this problem of per- 
sonal insensitivity to the abominations 
of our city. It speaks of personal respon- 
sibility and personal sorrow. It condemns 
hypocrisy of those of us who pass with- 
out seeing the reeking tenements, too 
busy with the problems of the Nation to 
hear the cries of people. Amidst all the 
attempts at social legislation, it chal- 
lenges us to personal concern—to shame, 
to sorrow, and to involvement. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor Cry for the City,” a sermon 
first delivered by Rev. Richard Halver- 
son on June 25, 1966, at the Fourth Pres- 
byterian Church, Bethesda, Md. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{Morning sermon, June 25, 1967] 
Cry FOR THE CITY 

I speak against fear. I speak for sorrow. I 
speak for repentance. I speak for interces- 
sion. I speak for obedience. In view of the 
long, hot summer in our city, I speak against 
fear, for “God has not given us the spirit of 
fear but of power and of love and of a sound 
mind.” I speak for sorrow, for “the sacri- 
fices of God are a broken spirit; a broken and 
a contrite heart, oh God, Thou wilt not 
despise.” 

Twice on Sunday, May 28, two persons, un- 
known to each other and in totally unre- 
lated circumstances, spoke to me of Ezekiel 
9. Now, it is not uncommon for persons to 
direct my attention to a passage of scrip- 
ture. But when two, the same day, in com- 
pletely different situations spoke to me of 
the same text and made the same applica- 
tion to Washington, D.C., I received this as 
more than coincidence, It came to me as the 
Spirit’s suggestion for our consideration the 
Sunday before summer communion. 

As a young priest, Ezekiel was carried away 
captive by Nebuchadnezzar to Babylon. There 
God called Ezekiel to prophesy against both 
the Northern Kingdon, Israel, and the South- 
ern Kingdom, Judah, but especially against 
the city of jerusalem. The first twenty-four 
chapters of Ezekiel contain the prophecy of 
the destruction of the city of Jerusalem 
which took place in 586 B.C. after Nebuchad- 


nezzar had laid siege against the city which 
lasted eleven years. 
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Of relevance to our situation is not so 
much the detestable practices of which Is- 
rael was guilty and for which Jerusalem 
was to be laid waste, but the interesting fact 
that the ones who were spared God's judg- 
ment in Jerusalem were those who “sighed 
and cried over the abominations of the city.” 
This particular prophecy opens with God 
calling for the rulers of the city, and Ezekiel 
reports that six men, having weapons of 
slaughter in their hands, appeared. Then 
there was a seventh man, clothed in linen 
with a writers ink horn by his side, and he 
was commanded by God to “go through the 
midst of the city and to set a mark upon the 
foreheads of the men that sigh and cry for 
all the abominations that be done in the 
midst thereof.” 

Afterwards, the six men, “each with a 
slaughter weapon in his hand, were to go 
through the city and without pity, to slay, 
utterly, old and young, both maids and little 
children and women.” They were to slay not 
only those who were guilty of the abomina- 
tions, not only those who were guilty of the 
detestible practices, but they were to slay 
those who were indifferent. They were to 
slay those who did not care about what was 
happening to Jerusalem. They were to slay 
all “who did not sigh and cry for the abomi- 
nations of the city.” The six men, with 
weapons of slaughter in their hands, were 
commanded by God to “come not near those 
who had the mark in their foreheads,” that 
is, those who had cried and sighed for the 
abomination in the city. Of special interest 
is the fact that the six men with their 
weapons of judgment were to begin at the 
sanctuary with the elders, (or with the an- 
cient men, as it is in the Authorized Ver- 
sion) who, though they may not have par- 
ticipated in the detestible practices, never- 
theless bore no burden for the city and its 
sin. 

Now, of course, Jerusalem is a sacred elty 
in an absolutely unique sense. Jerusalem was 
the locale of the redemptive work of God 
in the past and it is the center of the re- 
demptive purpose of God for the future. 
But this prophecy speaks to us of our Chris- 
tian obligation to our city, to any city where 
the church of Jesus Christ is, but for us, our 
city. May I remind you of the central place 
cities have in the Bible, despite the fact that 
the whole Bible, Old and New Testament, 
was composed in a period when civilization 
was rural and nomadic, not urban. Jesus 
wept over Jerusalem. The first missionary, 
Paul, went to the great cities to preach, to 
teach, to plant the church of Jesus Christ 
and he found no rest in his soul until he had 
entered the Imperial City itself, Rome, to 
proclaim his message. The spread of the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ is the story of cities. 

It would be superfluous to speak at any 
length this morning of our city and its abom- 
inations. We are reminded dally through the 
papers, radio, T.V. and the weekly news 
magazines of the abominations of our city, 
of its poverty, of its ghettos, of its second 
class school systems, of its inadequate police 
force, of its juvenile delinquency, of its crime, 
of its drunkenness, of its sin. But, the trag- 
edy is compounded because it is the capital 
city of the wealthiest, most powerful nation 
in history. It should be a model city. It 
should be an example to the cities of the 
world of what a city ought to be, and we 
who live here should be ashamed that it is 
not. We who live here should be ashamed 
that we do not sorrow for the condition of 
our city, ashamed of our indifference and our 
“couldn’t-care-less” attitude, ashamed for 
assuming that somehow we can move away 
out of the city to the relative security of 
the suburbs and for all practical purposes 
abandon the city except as we earn our living 
in it and find our pleasures there. 

Surely we who prosper from the city have 
a responsibility to the city, even when we 
live on its periphery. Of course, we do not 
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participate in the city’s crime and violence 
and sin. But the relevant question is, Does 
it break our hearts that our city suffers from 
such violence and crime and sin?” We keep 
hearing about the long hot summer still 
ahead with its potential of riot and violence 
and death. And our response for the most 
part is anger and fear, if we bother to care 
at all. I speak against fear. I speak for sor- 
row. I speak for concern for a city. And if 
we are not concerned, we should repent of 
our indifference and ask God to forgive us 
and renew us and involve us. We must pray 
that we shall be sensitive to the burdens of 
the city, our city, sensitive to the Spirit of 
God that each of us may fulfill his God-given 
role, whatever it may be, now, in this place. 
We must intercede for the rehabilitation of 
our city, for its leaders and its poor, for its 
Police and its criminals; for its administra- 
tion and its citizens. This is our obligation 
to our city. 

Verses nine and ten of the prophecy are 
significant. Why was the guilt of the house 
of Israel and Judah great? “Because,” said 
God, “the land was full of blood and the city 
full of injustice and they said (the people of 
God said) “The Lord has forsaken the earth 
and the Lord seeth not.” They had despaired 
of God. The people of God had despaired of 
God. The injustice and sin had become so 
commonplace that the people of God had 
given up hope. They had capitulated to the 
evil and despaired of solution. And in their 
despair and faithlessness they had abdicated 
their responsibility and languished in 
apathy. We must not be guilty of this. We 
must believe that God has not forsaken the 
earth, that God has not forsaken our city. 
We must believe that God is not unaware of 
our city and our world. We must believe 
that God is able to do something about our 
city, this summer, now. But we must re- 
member that God’s method is men; that God 
works through his people. Therefore, we must 
pray that He will work through us, each of 
us, without a single exception. We must ask 
for a burden for our city. We must pray that 
we will be burdened enough by the Spirit of 
God that we will weep for our city and its 
abominations. With broken and contrite 
hearts we must seek His forgiveness for 
our indifference and our selfishness, and our 
apathy. We must pray for the mighty inter- 
vention of Almighty God this summer. And 
we can do something. Each of us can do 
something. God has something for each of 
us to do if we seek His will for each of us. 
We cannot do everything for everybody, but 
we can do something for somebody. 

Thursday evening I participated in a lit- 
tle sandwich supper with about six young 
business and professional men of the city. 
One of them had met Jesus Christ as his 
Savior at the age of thirty-five, and for the 
last few years has been walking in this won- 
derful faith in Christ, in this new life. He 
told us, in the spontaneity of the supper, 
how one day he left his office and, as was 
always the case, walked down Connecticut 
Avenue to the restaurant. Everything had 
gone wrong that day in his home and office. 
He was discouraged and he was consuming 
himself with self-pity. He walked with head 
down until his eyes fell on a beggar at the 
curb, a Negro man without any feet. He 
asked God to forgive him for his self-pity, 
he had feet, and all of his frustration dis- 
appeared as he stood there in the presence of 
this poor man without feet. He gave him 
some money and went on to his lunch, but 
as he sat at lunch he prayed, “Lord, I can’t 
help everyone asking for help in this city, but 
there is one man I can help, and now, by 
your grace, I adopt this man, whether any- 
body else helps him, I will.” He adopted 
that man and has been helping him ever 
since. What if every Christian citizen in 
our city did that! 

Tve been hearing over the radio many an- 
nouncements this past week of the desper- 
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ate need for helpers in the Head-Start Pro- 

. What an opportunity to demonstrate 
the love of God in Christ for a Christian. 
What an opportunity for witness. What an 
opportunity to be a servant for Christ's sake. 
In the bulletin on the back of the an- 
nouncement page I have listed some oppor- 
tunities for Christian service beginning to- 
morrow morning. Many opportunities for 
Christians to exploit needs to the glory of 
God in Christian service. One of the very con- 
troversial and explosive problems facing us 
in Montgomery County is open housing, but 
it is a part of the problem of the city. On 
this Thursday evening there is going to be a 
meeting for the citizens of Montgomery 
County to discuss this problem. Some of you 
ought to be there, whatever your convictions 
about open housing, to be informed, not 
afraid, to be intelligent, not fearful or angry. 

But most of all, we can tell others about 
the love of God in Jesus Christ; whatever 
else we do, and we should do other things as 
well, not leave them undone. I was told this 
morning about a small group of Plymouth 
Brethren who are spending two weeks in 
Washington distributing the gospel of John. 
In two weeks, thousands and thousands of 
portions of scripture will be lovingly and 
prayerfully distributed in the city. 

I don't know what you should do. I know 
you should do something for Christ's sake, 
and the Spirit of God is the only one that 
has the right to tell you what to do. I speak 
against fear. I speak for sorrow and repent- 
ance and obedience and involvement as God 
the Holy Spirit may direct each of us, be- 
ginning right here, right now. 


A ROUGH CURE FOR ADOLESCENCE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I invite the 
attention of the Senate to an excellent 
article entitled “A Rough Cure for 
Adolescence,” written by Edward Gross- 
man, and published in the May 1967 is- 
sue of Harper’s magazine. 

Mr. Grossman describes in sym- 
pathetic and often amusing detail the 
Outward Bound program, a wartime 
training course in survival techniques 
which has been transposed into a grow- 
ing system of character-building camps 
for teenagers both in Great Britain and 
in the United States. Mr. Grossman de- 
scribes it as a program “designed to con- 
vert loutish adolescents into happy men.” 

I have followed the development and 
growth of this excellent program with 
immense respect and interest, and in fact 
have sent two of my own sons to Outward 
Bound camps here in the United States. 
It is a program of enormous challenge 
designed to literally stretch the limits of 
human nerve and endurance and to show 
each participant that he has within him 
possibilities and powers that he had 
never before realized. Inevitably, such a 
program has its perils and occasional 
mishaps, as Mr. Grossman states. But its 
overwhelming effect is to equip thou- 
sands of young people with new and last- 
ing resources of body and mind. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A ROUGH CURE FOR ADOLESCENCE 
(By Edward Grossman) 

(Nore.—How a wartime course in survival 
techniques—punishing and sometimes dan- 
gerous—is now being used to change the 
character of teen-agers, from unpromising 
louts into confident men.) 
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In a bright but chilly dawn last August, 
two men abandoned me on an uninhabited 
island off the coast of Maine, promising to 
come back in three days. To tide me over 
till their return they let me keep twelve 
matches, two tin cans (empty), a sleeping 
bag, one plastic sheet, the clothes I was wear- 
ing, and a prayer book. In case I got hungry 
I was supposed to graze for my food among 
the native flora and fauna of this half square 
mile of rock and pine trees. 

Now, I am a twenty-four-year-old citified 
egghead who has nothing in common with 
Daniel Boone or Henry Thoreau. Yet I 
showed no anxiety as my escorts’ boat 
chugged off. In fact, I waved a cheery good- 
bye. 

I had been prepared for this moment by 
a three weeks’ therapeutic ordeal known as 
Outward Bound. In comparison with what 
had gone before, being thrown to the mercy 
of nature felt like getting rescued. Outward 
Bound is a program designed to convert 
loutish adolescents into happy men. I do not 
consider myself loutish, and by definition I 
am not an adolescent. But rash journalistic 
zeal had led me to find out for myself 
whether this singular experience can—as its 
proponents claim—reshape the character of 
boys and improve them “in every nook and 
cranny of their bodies and souls.” 

The Outward Bound idea is an English 
import, invented by Kurt Hahn, a refugee 
from Hitler. Hahn, a teacher, ran a private 
school in Germany subsidized by Prince Max 
of Baden (the last Imperial Chancellor), 
and on his arrival in bleakest Scotland in 
1933 set up Gordonstoun, a kind of prep 
school where he gave his boys (the future 
Prince Philip, for one) hard mattresses, 
strenuous exercise, coast-guard duty, and 
plenty of Greek verbs. Hahn meant his Gor- 
donstoun treatment to be more than just 
the melancholy business of Cold Water In- 
side and Out that is a tradition in Eng- 
lish public schools. He wanted to integrate 
physical hardship with service to the com- 
munity, manual training, and academic dis- 
cipline, all in a rationalized program that 
would arouse youthful enthusiasm, rather 
than hatred. Hahn believed his school suc- 
ceeded at this. But being an evangelist he was 
unhappy because only a few sons of the 
rich were benefiting. Through the 1930s he 
agitated for a national network of schools, 
modeled on his principles and supported by 
capitalists and government, where middle- 
class and poor boys could go for concen- 
trated month-long courses. 

Hahn did not get any significant response 
until war came. In 1941 Lawrence Holt, 
owner of the Blue Funnel Line, became 
aware of the fact that when his ships were 
torpedoed by German U-boats most young 
sailors gave up and perished in the sea, while 
older men, with experience in open boats and 
the cunning of age, survived. Holt gave Hahn 
the money to start the first Outward Bound 
school in Aberdovey, Wales. There Merchant 
Service apprentices bound for the North 
Atlantic convoy run learned firsthand that 
they could withstand starvation, exposure, 
hours of swimming and rowing. This was not 
a survival school” of the sort armies operate 
now; as at Gordonstoun, Hahn was inter- 
ested in building “health and character— 
survival will take care of itself.” As it turned 
out, a remarkable proportion of Outward 
Bound graduates whose ships were sunk did 
survive. 

By the end of the war Hahn had won a 
number of powerful apostles. Not all of 
them were High Tory types with titles and 
decorations, like Field-Marshal Lord Mont- 
gomery. For example, the biologist Julian 
Huxley lobbied successfully in education 
circles to get regular academic credit for 
time spent at Outward Bound. Five new 
schools, one of them for girls, were built. 
Factory owners began paying young workers 
to go to the courses in order, as Sir Spencer 
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Summers, MP and Outward Bound trustee, 
puts it, “to develop a sense of responsibility, 
to engender self-confidence and self-help 
and so to provide an antidote to the possible 
consequences of the Welfare State.” 

Today there are Outward Bound schools 
in Germany, Australia, Holland, Kenya, 
Malaya, New Zealand, Nigeria, Southern 
Rhodesia, and Zambia. Four American 
schools have been established—one in the 
Colorado Rockies, another in the woods of 
northern Minnesota, one on Hurricane Is- 
land, Maine, and a mountain school in 
Oregon. Since 1941, 100,000 boys and girls 
have gone through Outward Bound, 3,000 of 
them in this country. American advocates of 
the movement aim to put their sweat shirt, 
emblazoned with the credo, “To Serve, to 
Strive, and not to Yield,” on many more kids, 
and their chances look good. Soon Outward 
Bound may be all the educational rage here. 

The American schools insist on mixing 
evenly “scholarship” boys, many of them 
delinquent Negroes and Puerto Ricans, with 
students who pay $400 tuition. Money for 
equipment and hiring expert instructors 
comes mostly from well-heeled trustees, with 
a small but growing contribution from the 
federal Poverty Program. Some solid citizens 
of New England, familiar with the Maine 
Coast from having passed their vacations 
cruising it, selected Hurricane Island and 
rented it for Outward Bound. 


FIRST RUN OF THE ZOMBIS 


Hurricane, formerly the site of a granite- 
quarrying village but unused since 1915, is 
2.5 miles around, and 12 miles out in Penob- 
scot Bay. I sailed from Rockland, Maine, out 
to Hurricane in one of the school’s 30-foot 
whaleboats, together with twelve others who 
were going to take the course for prospective 
instructors (which is, if anything, more 
rigorous than what the boys go through). 
We made a heterogeneous crew: a nineteen- 
year-old machinist interested in youth work, 
a couple of veterans of the Peace Corps, 
several young history and gym teachers from 
New York and New Jersey, an insurance un- 
derwriter, and three elders, all teachers in 
Trenton, New Jersey, high schools—Cal Tay- 
lor, thirty-seven (truant officer, ex-prize- 
fighter), Leo Fox, forty (another shop 
teacher, 250 pounds, green baseball hat, 
habit of calling people Ace“), and José 
Gonzalez, forty-six (teacher of disturbed and 
underprivileged children, ex-pilot in the Fly- 
ing Tigers, graduate of Yale Drama School, 
ex-stage and screen actor, practicing sculp- 
tor). These three were taking the course at 
the same time as a group of their Trenton 
students. The fourteenth man in our boat 
was instructor Barry Crook, twenty-four, a 
toothy, muscular Liverpudlian who looks like 
a choirboy and talks like a Beatle. After a 
smooth three-hour cruise, we docked at 
Hurricane. I remarked to Leo Fox, “This 
isn't going to be so bad,” and he said, “You 
may be right, Ace.“ 

We got settled in our tents and had supper 
in the mess hall with the kids, about eighty- 
five of them, many bigger and huskier than I 
remember kids being when I was one. After- 
wards instructor Crook met our group in 
the twilight and proposed a quiet walk 
around the island,” which seemed a good 
idea. “Follow me, lads,” he cried, taking off 
at a quick trot. He raced us through brambly 
meadows, down forest paths where moss con- 
cealed treacherous roots, then out to the 
ocean's edge, leaping from one monstrous 
rock to another with the surf crashing be- 
low. A ten-second stop to let us take in the 
stupendous sunset, then up and over a 25- 
foot tower made of granite blocks. More run- 
ning. Suddenly we were in a forest clearing, 
staring at a sheer, 13-foot wooden barricade. 
The object: to get everyone over. In two min- 
utes of clawing, pushing, and cursing, we did 
it. Then off again. There was almost no light 
now, only Crook’s bobbing blond head was 
visible, leading us on to the bottom of the 
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quarry cliffs. Like a mountain goat he gal- 
loped up the nearly perpendicular rock face, 
here stopping to inch along a narrow ledge, 
there jumping nonchalantly, until he reached 
the top, about 200 feet up into the gloom. 

Zombi-like we followed. I wondered what 
sound a falling body makes on granite. About 
halfway up I thought I was about to find 
out. I was making my way on all fours up a 
section covered by thin gravel when I lost my 
footing and started sliding down on my stom- 
ach. The man climbing behind me wailed, 
“Hey, you're going the wrong way!” I shut 
my eyes and in some manner stopped myself 
before colliding with him. Bathed in cool 
sweat I started back up. After the ascent, 
more sprinting through the black woods. 
Finally, back at the mess hall, Crook, looking 
much refreshed, told us that would be all 
for now. 

My knees were bleeding, my hands bruised, 
and a large blue egg was growing on my 
right ankle. The group, stunned, picked its 
way back to the tents and crawled into sleep- 
ing bags. 

No sooner, it seemed, had I zipped in than 
Crook was shouting gaily, “Up, mates, up! 
It's late!“ It was, to be exact, 5:30 a.m., time 
for the Run and Dip. The Run is a two-mile 
duplication, minus the quarry business, of 
what we had done before going to sleep; the 
Dip is a leap from a dock 20 feet into the 48° 
Atlantic. Rain or shine, R&D ushers in each 
day at Hurricane. The whole school collects 
at the dock after the Run, and each “Watch,” 
or group of twelve boys, goes over the side 
in turn. “Dunkirk” Watch (in honor of the 
courageous evacuation), “Jones” (after John 
Paul Jones), “Bowditch” (after a nineteenth- 
century navigator). For anyone not a circus 
performer, this stunt is dismaying. “Man, Ah 
ain't going to do it!” one of the Trenton boys 
announced. But his instructor and comrades 
insisted: if he didn't Jump, they would lose 
points in competition with the other 
Watches. In everything, down to swabbing 
the outhouses, the Watches compete. So he 
jumped. Another Trenton boy also gave way 
to the same sort of pressure down at the 
quarry pool. He jumped in, but instead of 
swimming ashore, he promptly sank. When he 
was just as promptly pulled out by a life- 
guard, he commented, “Ah thought you 
knowed Ah can’t swim.” 

Remarkably enough, the feeling after the 
R&D (if you can swim) is of sudden eupho- 
ria, It comes from shocking the body, from 
healthy fatigue, from the bracing dawn air, 
and not a little from discovering yourself 
still alive after doing a thing that appeared 
suicidal. This sensation followed many of 
the activities at Hurricane, and distracted 
me from a mass of minor hurts. Within a 
couple of days our group was introduced to: 

Drownproofing, a method of exquisite 
breath, body, and mind control which, if 
mastered, is supposed to keep you alive for 
hours, even with cramps, in all but the most 
mountainous seas. The basic position is the 
Dead Man's Float (head under water), using 
the natural buoyancy of the body. The head 
is exposed only to take a quick breath every 
six seconds or so, then back under water. 
The theory is explained and demonstrated 
with beautiful sangfroid at the quarry pool 
by Reagh Wetmore, forty-three, who teaches 
drownproofing at Phillips Andover. But once 
in the water, especially when your hands and 
feet are tied with rope to simulate cramps, 
all is not so logical. After swallowing a few 
gallons I quit; the boys have it harder, they 
are pressured to stay in despite panic. “As 
long as a guy is screaming,” says Wetmore, 
“we know he’s all right.“ Negro kids I saw, 
for environmental or physiological reasons, 
were uncomfortable in the water—Wetmore 
calls them “sinkers.” Several suffered quite 
horribly. They were glad to get out. So was I. 

Rappelling, which is conducted on the 
truly vertical section of the cliffs. It's all in 
the friction,” explains Crook, who has done 
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this sort of thing in the Alps. “It’s very safe.” 
Rappelling means tying one end of a long 
rope to a tree at the top of the cliff, threading 
the rope through a snaplink at your waist, 
bracing the rope with your right hand 
against your hip, and then walking back- 
wards over the edge of the abyss and down to 
the bottom. “Keep your feet flat on the rock 
face,” advises Crook as he descends and we 
peer over the edge. Lean wa-a-a-y out. 
Don't worry, this nylon rope is 3,000-pound 
test.” Though I believe him, there is some- 
thing about stepping backwards into thin 
ozone, above the tops of pine trees and crows 
circling like vultures, that the nerve cells 
resist. Some of us go over with alacrity; 
others, like ashen-faced stand-ins for Harold 
Lloyd. The euphoria arrives about ten feet 
down, when you realize there is a good 
chance the rope is not going to snap. Then 
you wet your cracked lips, gaze over your 
shoulder to the razor-sharp ocean horizon, 
smile wanly at the fellows below. 

The ropes course, where I chickened out. 
I should mention that the day before this in- 
cident, something happened that reinforced 
my yellow streak. Crook had set us this prob- 
lem: A beam, parallel to and ten feet above 
the ground, has been nailed between two 
trees. A log lies free on the ground. Put the 
log across the beam and balance the whole 
group, minus the Falstaffian Leo Fox, on the 
seesawing log. “Okey, pair up by weights,” 
directs Flying Tiger Gonzalez, the oldest and 
most respected hand. We get the log up, and 
two by two clamber up, straddle it, and inch 
outward. The balance is precarious, the posi- 
tion tiring. Finally all are up. A thin cheer, 
But now what? We have not discussed the 
matter of getting down. Confused shouting. 
“Everybody let go when I say three!” “No! 
Get off two by two!” “Decide something, I 
can’t hold on much longer!” “Christ, don't 
let go!” Too late. Someone (not I) lets go, 
and eleven bodies fly like discarded mario- 
nettes. I only break my spectacles; Big Jim 
Shugrue, the nineteen-year-old machinist, 
breaks his wrist, wrenches his back, and is 
taken away on a stretcher. 

Now the ropes course is a maze whose piece 
de resistance is a creaking, swaying “Burma 
Bridge” suspended between two trees at an 
altitude of 50 feet. The Bridge is simply a 
tightrope with two other ropes beside it for 
support beneath the armpits. With the 
memory of Shugrue’s misfortune vivid, this 
is where I drew the line, The others went up, 
but despite Crook's assurances that it was 
“perfectly safe and you'll feel great after,” 
I stayed below. A coward kid would have 
been put under severe pressure by his mates, 
and would have gone up trembling, and, 
chances are, come down unscathed and tri- 
umphant. Sometimes, infrequently, I wish I 
had given it a try. 

Sailing & Navigation, the Feature Attrac- 
tion at Hurricane. Since part of every day is 
spent on the ocean, even a landlubber like 
me couldn’t help learning something of 
chart- and compass-reading, sailing, taking 
the helm, and rowing—above all, rowing. On 
overnight Expeditions the wind failed, so we 
rowed the whaleboat all day and once until 
2:00 a.m. in order to camp on a particularly 
lovely island. It was that night I had my 
most exotic scare. We had been paddling 
around in the murk for hours, and it was 
becoming obvious that—save for Mr. Crook, 
who so far had done little more than smile 
knowingly and leave the navigation to us— 
nobody had the foggiest motion where we 
were. Finally even Crook got neryous. He 
shouted, “Oars!” and we stopped rowing and 
slumped over our oars while he trained a 
flashlight on the soggy chart. I was taking 
this opportunity to recall the last time I had 
slept between sheets on a real bed, when 
about ten feet from the end of my oar some- 
thing surfaced and began breathing. Every- 
one on board looked in that direction and 
stopped breathing, except Jose Gonzalez, who 
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said, matter-of-factly, “It’s a whale, boys.” 
Each hair on my head stood on end. I 
thought, What a curious way for my life to 
end—in a jacket illustration for Moby Dick. 

After what seemed no longer than a cen- 
tury, Crook slowly played the light out over 
the water, reluctant as any of us to see this 
thing, and found ...a beautiful, intelli- 
gent, nonbelligerent porpoise. (Later Crook 
changed the course sharply; we made our 
destination.) 

Under these conditions a fellowship of the 
battlefield grew up. In a special sense, we 
got to know each other better than our 
closest friends in the ordinary world—which 
seemed incredibly distant. Disputes flared, 
but were usually settled with good humor; 
weaknesses were exposed, but seldom ex- 
ploited. This sounds strange to civilized ears; 
it is, indeed, ineffable, like the peacefulness 
on the boys’ faces as they return to Hurri- 
cane after Expedition, tired, dirty, proud as 
Vikings. 

SHAPING UP THE MIX 

The mood at Hurricane, despite the fearful 
things that go on there, is upbeat. This sur- 
prised me, not only because I expected stress 
would make people edgy, but because the 
human combinations on the island seemed 
all wrong. The delinquents would be sullen 
and intractable. The preppies, who make up 
almost half the boys and more than half 
the instructors, would exhibit that mental 
cruelty and body pride that are ways of life 
at prep school as I remember it. Then there 
was the matter of integration at close quar- 
ters—could it work? And in any event ado- 
lescence is not the gladdest or most in- 
gratiating of ages. 

But I found that although these behavior 
patterns may crop up, they are dealt with 
efficiently, so that the place functions on a 
level of cooperation and tolerance that I 
have hardly seen before, even on an Israeli 
kibbutz. I heard teasing, but little of the 
pathological sarcasm I knew at prep school; 
I saw no fist-fights; color did not seem to 
make a difference (though the white boys 
were soon using the livelier idiom of the 
Negroes); menial tasks like washing dishes 
were performed cheerfully (“Manual labor,” 
said Crook, helping us unload the supply 
boat from the mainland, “is not some 
Spaniard”). 

Problem cases are treated by mixing ap- 
peals to a boy's sense of responsibility to 
his Watch with private threats of ostra- 
cism. Now listen,” I overheard Peter Wil- 
lauer, the school director, saying in a brutal 
voice to Josh, a Trenton Negro who wanted 
to drop out, “until you shape up I'm not 
even goin’ to talk to you, understand?” 
Josh, a likable kid with a police record, a 
pregnant girl friend back home, and a repu- 
tation as a Golden Gloves boxer, was suffer- 
ing from the “culture shock” of coming 
from a gray slum into a grand wilderness, 
and seeing people exploit the wilderness for 
some inscrutable end. Not to be too anthro- 
pological about it, Josh was also a Cool 
Cat—why make himself uncomfortable row- 
ing all over the ocean, man? So he would 
just go along for the ride, piddling around 
with his oar, briefly making a furious effort 
when the boys teased him about “changing 
your diapers,” then piddling again. “We got 
a problem on board, Sir,” a white boy from 
North Carolina nicknamed “Mother” told 
me, with no bitterness, when I accompanied 
Josh's Watch on a raw, drizzly day. We're 
trying to take care of it.” A few days later 
the boys did something clever: they elected 
Josh their Captain. This is a supervisory 
job that ordinarily is won by the group 
Straight Arrow, the Eagle Scout type. Josh 
accepted his new responsibility with gusto. 
“I got to keep after these guys day and 
night,” he complained to me. “Some of them 
is so lazy.” Still, it remained touch and go 
with him, He would participate, even lead, 
then turn cool again and refuse to get out 
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of bed. He got caught smoking. But, unlike 
two of his Trenton pals who managed to be 
so uncooperative they were allowed to go 
home the first week, Josh stuck out the 
course. 

Director Willauer, thirty-two, a hardnose 
who sailed Olympic yachts while in the Navy 
and teaches math at the patrician Groton 
School, believes the Outward Bound experi- 
ence will help Josh stayed out of trouble. 
Willauer cites the evidence gathered by the 
Massachusetts Youth Service on thirty-seven 
delinquents who finished courses at OB 
schools in Colorado, Minnesota, and Hurri- 
cane Island in 1965. These boys were in re- 
form schools and each had been in court an 
average of three times. After they came back 
from OB they were paroled, and, instead of 
the normal “recidivism rate” of eight parole 
violators, there has so far only been one. 

Willauer also quotes from “impressions” 
the boys are asked to write after they have 
completed the course: 

“This has meant more to me than anything 
else in the world, It’s been tough, but in a 
sense it’s been easy, it’s shown me that I 
never really knew my own capacity.” (From 
a boy referred to OB by a Juvenile Court 
judge.) 

“Outward Bound has given me a better 
sense of responsibility. . . . By looking back 
on my life, I can see how I've been selfish 
mainly looking out for myself and not car- 
ing about the other fellow.” (From a boy 
sent by a social agency.) 

An “impression” that Willauer neglects to 
quote was one I ran across in an anthology 
published by the English OB organization. 
The anthologist called its author a boy who 
missed the point”: 

“Now that there are no more hills to climb 
I think I enjoyed it, but as to proving to 
myself that you can climb hills by climbing 
them it is a complete waste of energy, be- 
cause if anyone was dieing up there you'd 
get up quick enough anyway. The last three 
day scheme was the best because I was just 
beginning to get used to hill climbing and 
also because there were only a few days to 
the end of the course. .. . As for the instruc- 
tors the majority seem alwright and although 
very fit the way they act is very babyish, 
and to my way of thinking they must be a 
little mad because they seem to enjoy them- 
selfs while using a lot of energy when they 
have other means of transport.” 

It was the anthologist, of course, who 
missed the point this funny kid was making: 
that certain boys won't buy the OB message, 
among them the ironically intelligent. I 
wonder what the English kid would make of 
the inspirational morning talks at Hurri- 
cane, delivered by instructors on a rock over- 
looking the rising sun, and of instructor 
Lance Lee, ex-Marine with unblinking, zeal- 
ous gaze and a posture that could only be 
caused by a swallowed broomstick, who urges 
his audience to take a lesson in stick-to- 
itiveness from Jason and the Argonauts. 
What of the radio tent, where boys run a 
short-wave twenty-four hours a day, wait- 
ing for a rescuable civilian to turn up, but 
mostly talking to instructors, who scurry 
about the island with walkie-talkies like 
Captain Video? And what of the fake fires 
set by Willauer before ringing the general 
alarm, and the fake plastic wounds, doused 
with ketchup, that are glued on the limb of 
a “victim” whom the boys anxiously—the 
first time, anyway—discover in a remote part 
of the island and must evacuate? Crying 
wolf is a vocation at Hurricane. 

That OB is not for every boy is recognized 
by Founding Father Kurt Hahn himeelf, 
still going strong at eighty-one. He said dur- 
ing a recent American visit, “There is a kind 
of boy who remains contentedly unfit, whom 
you cannot challenge. . . He is like that 
permissive educator who once challenged 
me by asking, ‘Dr. Hahn, do your boys enjoy 
jumping, running, and throwing?’ I an- 
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swered, ‘Do you enjoy brushing your teeth, 
Sir?’ And he said, ‘I don’t enjoy it, and I 
don’t do it.’” Neither would Hahn challenge 
another type of boy, whose nervous and 
muscular conditions are not up to the de- 
mands of this kind of training.” Among these 
I would include the kids I saw who lost 
consciousness or succumbed to exposure 
while undergoing Drownproofing, and the 
boy who, in tears, was forced to rappel over 
the cliff by his instructor. 

If, at Hurricane, Hahn sometimes goes un- 
heeded in this respect, in another he is so 
slavishly followed that he is misunderstood. 
“Rescue service must have the place of honor 
at Outward Bound,” Hahn says. “He who 
drudges and labors, accepts hardships and 
dangers, all for the sake of helping his 
brother in peril, he discovers God’s purpose.” 
But as there are too few real emergencies at 
Hurricane, they must be concocted. True, 
the boys I talked with did not seem to mind 
being tricked; yet a moralistic educator 
would condemn this deception. And when a 
genuine emergency did occur, what happened 
made me wonder whether the rescue was 
worth it: Three men from the mainland had 
rented a lobster boat, and run aground across 
the sound from Hurricane. Their distress sig- 
nal was picked up and a group of boys with 
their instructor hurried over in the school's 
rescue boat. They attached a tow to the sail- 
boat to pull it free, but unluckily it was a 
nylon line, which stretched and then burst, 
flying like a whip through the air and hitting 
one of the boys in the face. He was hospital- 
ized on the mainland and almost lost an 
eye. The incident made the Maine papers, 
winning OB some bad publicity. “You people 
are crazy,” a hotel manager told me my first 
night back in civilization. 

Such accidents are minor compared to 
wnat has happened at other OB schools. In 
Minnesota a boy fell out of a canoe into 
rapids and drowned. In Colorado, another 
suffered a brain concussion while climbing 
and an instructor was killed by a falling rock. 
OB missionaries—like Joshua Miner, former 
teacher at Phillips Andover and President of 
Outward Bound U.S.A.—realize that the pub- 
lic’s attitude toward their movement will be 
influenced by these disasters. But although 
he says “foolhardiness is inexcusable,” and 
(justly) points to the many OB safety rules, 
Miner insists the dangers must be real, or 
else “the city kid will remain comfortable in 
his responses, and we won't be able to do any- 
thing with him. ... Where the forces of na- 
ture are untamed as in the mountains or 
on the waterways, accidents do occur and we 
must be willing to accept more risk for the 
benefits to be derived, than we do in every- 
day life.” 

Accidents have not slowed down Miner's 
campaign. A fifth school, to operate year- 
round rather than just in summer, will open 
in North Carolina soon. The Minnesota 
school is running courses for girls. The 
Colorado and Maine schools have contracted 
with the Office of Economic Opportunity to 
incorporate OB principles into both urban 
and rural Job Corps centers. And, what 
Miner considers most significant, an “urban- 
based, locally run” course is now under way 
in Trenton, using the talents of Barry Crook, 
José Gonzalez, and some of the boys who were 
at Hurricane. 

About 150 high-school boys in this ex- 
periment are working with underprivileged 
children and constructing vest-pocket parks 
after school during the week, and on week- 
ends going to state parks to rock-climb and 
camp out. Miner sees “Urban Outward 
Bound” as a way of getting Kurt Hahn's 
ideas “into the American mainstream.” 
Money for the Trenton experiment is being 
contributed by the federal government 
under Title I of the 1965 Education Act 
(“assistance to local agencies for the edu- 
cation of low-income families”) and by the 
Ford Foundation. 
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To no one’s surprise, urban OB is having 
trouble. Besides red tape from the municipal 
bureaucracy, the high schools, and regular 
social agencies, the Trenton experiment 
must contend with the distractions civiliza- 
tion holds out to teen-age boys: cars, 
clothes, TV, sports, and teen-age girls. Only 
when the boys take off for weekends, when 
the favorable conditions of simplicity and 
physical exertion are regained, does the proj- 
ect, as Gonzalez says, “go great guns.” (My 
friend Josh—now back home—shuns both 
urban and wilderness aspects of the project; 
but he has joined a Knights of Columbus 
drill team, and so far he has stayed on the 
healthy side of the law.) 

Though it is too early to tell if OB can 
take root in the city, the difficulties it is 
meeting there may relate to a criticism some 
have made of the entire movement—that 
Outward Bound’s apparent success in im- 
proving boys is based on an artificial situa- 
tion (the wilderness) and contrived means 
(such as rappelling), which have little rele- 
vance to the urban civilization the boys 
come out of and must go back to; thus the 
boys’ “improvement” can only be superficial 
and fleeting. Often Outward Bound’s critics 
endorse such ideas as reviving the New 
Deal’s Civilian Conservation Corps, and other 
schemes to get youngsters outdoors, but 
they reject what similarity OB has with the 
CCC on the grounds that OB's activities are 
not “constructive” (building roads, plant- 
ing forests), and that OB seems to be run 
by the rich for the poor. 

The special circumstances of Outward 
Bound’s operations are clear. In addition, 
the movement is, in an ingenious and 
breezy way, conservative, and its style car- 
ries a faint odor of paternalism. Some 
Negroes (OB President Miner, when I put 
this to him, disparaged them as “professional 
Negroes”) will certainly repudiate the no- 
tion that giving a slum boy four weeks in 
white vacationland can touch the economic 
and social conditions that formed the boy 
and will keep forming others. 

These criticisms are valid; but they should 
not be allowed to obscure Outward Bound’s 
worthy aspects. OB need not be a panacea 
to be valuable. It is sufficient that for at 
least a few weeks it succeeds astonishingly 
well at being educational—in the original 
sense of the word, that is, in taking a kid 
out of the impacted routine of his existence 
and opening his eyes a bit to new surround- 
ings, to physical and mental potentialities 
he may not have thought he had, and to 
possibilities for cooperation with his fellows, 
albeit under unique conditions. Even in my 
advanced senility I learned such things, and 
though I won't pretend the experience has 
changed me much, its memory lingers on, 
interesting to me and vaguely encouraging. 

As for the contrived activities at Hurricane, 
while I have no use for bogus accidents and 
fires, or for boys’ hurting themselves in res- 
cue attempts that are the Coast Guard’s 
business, I don’t think it is wise to be dog- 
matic about artifice in education. Perhaps 
the most enlightening exercise I pulled off at 
OB was artificial in the extreme—being put 
alone in the outdoors for seventy-two hours 
without food. It is the episode with which I 

this report, and it is known in OB 
parlance as solo. 


THE TABLE IS SET FOR ONE 


„Solo isn't meant to be an ordeal,” Euell 
Gibbons, Hurricane’s resident naturalist, re- 
assures his charges. Just be like me: Nature 
is my mother, and I'm her favorite son.” 
Gibbons has been a teacher, farmer, and 
hobo, and has written books (Stalking the 
Blue-eyed Scallop, Stalking the Healthful 
Herbs) about the salubrious pleasures of 
eating wild food. His looks do justice to the 
adjective “craggy.” He prepares the boys for 
solo by trotting them around Hurricane sev- 
eral times on “Ecology Walks,” gathering 
wild delicacies and staples that the boys 
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should look for on their own islands. Among 
the delicacies are raspberries, clams, and 
crabs; among the staples, the spinach-like 
orach plant, miniature beach peas, and 
mussels, 

Gibbons is an engaging character and the 
boys enjoy his sessions. But they get appre- 
hensive as the time for solo approaches. They 
are uncertain how they will react to hunger, 
boredom, the dark, being alone. From the 
faculty’s point of view this is good, for it 
sets the boys up for what solo is meant and 
hoped to be: a time for reflection, for dis- 
covery of “inner resources” (or the lack of 
them), in an utterly quiet and private place, 
after the highly organized and communal 
schedule at Hurricane. 

Luckily, I had fine weather for my solo; 
rain can make the exercise a misery even for 
the most resourceful. On a bright morning 
Gibbons and Crook left me on an island 
about one nautical mile from Hurricane. 
When their motorboat was out of sight I was 
overcome with happiness. Now I could lie 
in bed as late as I liked, and be rid of the 
Run and Dip. I dumped my sleeping bag and 
other hardware on the beach and pranced 
around the perimeter of my new domain, 
munching berries, skipping stones into the 
surf, and generally wasting energy I should 
have conserved. I didn’t come to my senses 
until I noticed the ocean was getting low 
and remembered what Gibbons had told me, 
“When the tide is out, the table is set.” 

I began to slosh through the icy water 
looking for the makings of my first banquet. 
Soon I grabbed a sea urchin, but after that 
nothing. I had expected hordes of crabs and 
clams—it seemed so simple when Gibbons 
did it. Above high-tide line I fared some- 
what better, discovering patches of beach 
peas and orach. I shelled the sea urchin, 
placed its pulp in a tin can with the greenery 
and some salt water, and prepared to cook 
the mess. First, though, the fire. I was quite 
hungry by now (it was early afternoon), 
and hastily used too few small twigs. Quickly 
the wind blew out my first four efforts, which 
meant I had only eight matches left. My 
stomach growled in panic. It occurred to me 
that if I was going to survive I had better 
shape up. The next ignition was as carefully 
planned as brain surgery, and it worked. For 
twenty minutes I nursed the boiling pot. But 
when I drained it there was only a sticky 
gruel on the bottom, and this I ate, with 
little satisfaction, inside a minute. 

I spread out my sleeping bag in the shelter 
of a rock, lay down, and thought about food. 
I guessed that I was going to have to spend 
most of my time getting and preparing food, 
and that is how it turned out. One of the 
superior insights I gained during solo was 
of how obscene the consumption of food in 
everyday life is, the obscenity being in the 
contrast between the pain of bringing food 
from the soil to the table, and the mindless 
eating of it. Ordinarily the hardest thing 
about my nourishment is getting the waiter’s 
attention. 

At next low tide, just before sundown, I 
sallied forth determined to succeed. I must 
have turned over a thousand small rocks in 
the water before I saw a sideways movement 
and pounced on it, crying, “Got you, you 
little bastard!” The little bastard was a Car- 
cinides maenas, a “battling green” crab, and 
I cooked him until he was red and tasty. In 
my three days I was to catch more crabs, and 
gorge myself on berries and peas, but I never 
rose from a meal without feeling I could 
immediately eat another. The ache in my gut 
matured nicely; by the end of the solo it 
would have done an ascetic proud. I don’t 
say this condition made by thoughts always 
deep and spiritual; but I did find myself, be- 
tween food expeditions, reciting to an au- 
dience of bemused gulls from the Prayer 
Book for Jewish Personnel in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. (Before solo, the 
boys are offered their choice of prayer book; 
it is the only reading matter allowed.) The 
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gulls didn’t know what to make of me. They 
would be looking me over at day’s last light, 
as I turned in, and in the morning, when the 
glare of the sun woke me up against my best 
intentions, they came round again. I consid- 
ered hypnotizing one of them and catching 
him; but Gibbons had said gull meat was 
tough, so I decided against it. 

In any event, my energy was ebbing too 
low, and my reflexes were getting too slug- 
gish, for such heroics. When I got up the 
third day I almost fainted from weakness; 
later I fell heavily on some seaweed while 
collecting mussels. It was safest, obviously, 
just to sit and kill time until they came to 
pick me up. So I sat, watching the sun de- 
scribe its career across the sky. The water 
shimmered. Presently I detected my mind 
crumbling. Was this really the third day? 
Perhaps it was only the second. On the other 
hand, it could be the fourth day. Had they 
decided to let me die here? 

I was concentrating on how many times 
the sun had gone up and down, when out of 
the south two masts came into view, then a 
sleek hull, and finally human beings, one of 
whom was looking at me through binoculars 
and pointing. I heard their voices, the first 
it seemed in years, and the sound choked 
me up with love for my kind. I wobbled down 
to the shore, waving, and watched as they 
put down a dinghy and rowed in, two men 
and three women, out of New York in a 
chartered yacht. They inspected me and my 
settlement with awe. I suppose I looked 
strange, with my beard and dirty clothes and 
a bandage over my sunburned neck. The 
ladies especially could not get over my daring 
and expertise. “You mean they didn’t give 
you any food? And don’t you get scared in 
the dark?” While they helped themselves to 
some of my berries, I modestly but compre- 
hensively gave them the lowdown. The visit, 
which lasted two hours, snapped me out of 
my blues. By the time the civilians returned 
to their floating pleasure dome I felt serene: 
I was doing something they could not imag- 
ine, I knew something they didn't. Though 
I wasn’t snotty about it, I knew I was better 
than they for it. Not even when they pro- 
ceeded to have lunch on deck, in my full view 
and saying things like “Pass the steak sauce, 
please,” did I have any but the most charita- 
ble feelings for them. I was transcending my 
stomach, I was sure that it was, indeed, the 
third day, and I knew that, in the words of 
my favorite prep-school hymn, Soon, soon, to 
faithful warriors cometh rest. 

(Norx. Edward Grossman, a graduate of 
Harvard, has written for “Commentary” and 
other magazines, including this one. Now an 
editor of “Harper’s,” he is also at work on 
a book of French history.) 


HUMAN RIGHTS CONVENTIONS ARE 
NATURAL HISTORICAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF HISTORICAL STRUGGLE 
FOR HUMAN DIGNITY—CIV 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for as 
long as man has lived within society, cer- 
tain inherent rights have been recognized 
as his. Under tribal law, man’s physical 
self was regarded as beyond abuse, re- 
sulting in an eye-for-an-eye system of 
vengeance. Some seventeen hundred 
years before the birth of Christ, Ham- 
murabi codified laws seeking to protect 
the individual against oppression by the 
strong. Twelve centuries later the Athe- 
nians officially recognized the equality of 
their citizens before the law, in addition 
to their equal participation in drama and 
games. The Roman Stoics at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era recognized 
mankind as a worldwide brotherhood in 
which all were free by nature. 

Mr. President, these few examples of 
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pre-Christian recognition of human 
rights serve to indicate that such a rec- 
ognition is by no means solely a product 
of modern times. As a matter of fact, 
even documents enumerating such rights 
Nave a history of over 700 years. 

In 1215 the freemen of England com- 
pelled King John to sign their Magna 
Carta. In 1689 a bill of rights was pre- 
sented by the Commons to the King, and 
the King’s government had to acknowl- 
edge this statement of principles as a 
legally binding guide to the ruling of the 
country. 

And on July 4, 1776, the American 
colonists, in declaring their independ- 
ence, based their declaration on the in- 
herent dignity of the individual. Under 
the leadership of Thomas Jefferson they 
held “these truths to be self-evident that 
all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” Mr. President, a new system of 
government had been built on the foun- 
dation of human rights. 

Fifteen years later 10 amendments 
were added to the recently ratified U.S. 
Constitution. This bill of rights served 
to protect the people and the States 
against the abuse of power by the newly 
formed Central Government by declaring 
certain inherent rights of the citizenry. 

It is therefore not a new ideal that hu- 
man rights, the rights of the individual 
citizen, should be protected by legal doc- 
uments. Prior to the Second World War, 
these rights were considered to be pri- 
marily the concern of the domestic gov- 
ernments of the world. Although Mr. 
President, there have been notable ex- 
ceptions to this, as I have pointed out on 
several previous occasions. But it was the 
Fascist and Nazi excesses of World War 
I that served as the turning point in the 
development of international concern 
for human rights. 

Recognizing that some governments 
abused their citizens rather than pro- 
tecting their inherent rights as human 
beings, the United Nations and the In- 
ternational Labour Organization began 
to formulate international conventions 
on human rights. That the world com- 
munity was ready for such agreements 
is evident from the overwhelming major- 
ity of nations which have become parties 
to these conventions. I wish I could an- 
nounce to this body today that the 
United States of America, the Nation that 
was built on a foundation of human 
rights, was not one of the eight countries 
which failed to ratify any of the human 
rights treaties which the international 
community has adopted. 

I am grieved to report that it is indeed 
a true statement that the United States, 
along with South Africa, Spain, and 
Yemen, is yet to join the nations of the 
world in this progressive and realistic 
endeavor. There is no excuse for this 
whatsoever. Let us ratify the Conven- 
tions on Slavery, Forced Labor, Political 
Rights of Women, Freedom of Associa- 
tion, and Genocide during this, the first 
session of the 90th Congress, and let us 
fulfill our obligation as Members of the 
Senate of the onetime leader of the 
worldwide battle to protect the dignity 
of man. 
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WANTED: SOME AREA TO SAY “NO” 
TO FEDERAL FUNDS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the tal- 
ented editor of the Luverne, Minn., Rock 
County Star-Herald has come up with 
another challenge to spirited Americans. 
Alan C. McIntosh, who wrote the now 
nationally famous editorial entitled “I 
Am a Tired American,” now has authored 
another editorial which is being widely 
reprinted. It strikes at a disturbing weak- 
ness being demonstrated by far too many 
Americans who speak and write about 
economy in Federal spending but who 
join with friends, neighbors, and fel- 
low citizens to importune the Federal 
Government to allocate to their home 
towns, local areas, or States of residence 
larger and larger amounts of Federal 
funds to take care of local needs or to 
help solve problems formerly recognized 
as being the responsibility of States, 
counties, or municipalities. 

Editor McIntosh asks the challenging 
question, “Which Town Will Say No to 
Federal Funds?” It is indeed a thought- 
provoking question. Who will lead a na- 
tional parade of those who will practice 
what they preach? What State or local 
area will lead the way with the clarion 
call, Start Here,“ when it comes to the 
disbursal of Federal money? 

For the information of Congress and 
the country, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor this latest 
challenging editoriai written by the able 
editor of the Rock County Star-Herald 
of Luverne, Minn. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHICH Town WII. Say No To FEDERAL 
Funps? 

(Nore.—An editorial in the Rock County 
(Minn.) Star-Herald, edited by Alan C. Mc- 
Intosh, whose piece about a tired American 
was widely reprinted in recent years.) 

Call us hopelessly ignorant “stick in the 
muds.” 

But we can't with good conscience keep 
silent concerning the low rent housing unit 
proposed for Luverne. 

The cost figure still is as vague as the wild 
blue yonder. Whether the cost is $750,000 or 
$1 million is beside the point. There is more 
involved than Luverne’s hope of getting the 
structure free“ 40 years from now. 

The proponents of the unit have a two- 
pronged attack. One appeals to pity. The 
other to fear. 

Pity—for the elderly: We do have sym- 
pathy for them. But we also pity the elderly 
who have seen their hard-earned life sav- 
ings melt away from the blazing federal 
spending and impossible taxes. 

Fear—the approach here is “if Luverne 
doesn’t go after this federal money some 
other town will get it.” 

Just once—we'd like to see a community 
that had the two fisted guts to stand up 
and say “to hell with it—you’re not going 
to buy us with our own money.” 

Just once we'd like to see a community 
refuse to grab for the poison candy to lure 
us into a fatal, federal trap. 

Until one community has the moral fiber 
to dare to lead and reverse this headlong 
rush, like lemmings, over the abyss of disas- 
ter, then this nation is surely doomed. 

You can’t have socialism and free enter- 
prise at the same time, Take your choice. 

Proponents of this housing privately admit 
it can never pay out. 
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So let us spell it out and call it by its right 
name, Which is rent subsidy. If that is what 
this nation wants—socialism—then let’s hop 
to it. But let us not kid ourselves and trick 
it up by some fancy name. 

Install low-rent housing units, beautiful 
as they are pictured, at low rents and you 
will knock off the top layer of property values 
for the community. You will slice up the 
elderly who scrimped and saved to build up 
equities for their sunset years. 

This statement will draw anguished, an- 
gry screams but we will say it anyway—we 
are going “hell for leather” to reward the 
improvident and ruin the prudent. 

Aren't we Americans easily seduced? 

We rant against wild spending and yell for 
a sound dollar and against more taxes. But 
let just one Great Society “Judas Goat“ ap- 
pear on the horizon with his bagful of finan- 
cial goodies and we try to grab all we can 
of those “something for nothing free dol- 
lars.” 

Mark it down. Any time you have federal 
aid you have federal control. 

This rent subsidy is another of those hast- 
ily conceived and hurriedly delivered Mon- 
golian idiots of legislation. 

A nation would do well to take a second 
long look at the poison candy bait held out 
as “free.” 

Would Luverne vote bonds for this project 
if it had to bear all the cost itself? You 
know the answer to that one. 

It’s time for some community to say this 
“free money” isn’t free from Washington— 
it's coming out of our own pockets—not from 
a magic money well in the Land of Oz. 


THE ROLE OF WOMEN IN HEALTH 
AND EDUCATION 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of Senators to a speech 
made by Mrs. Frances Howard on the 
subject The Role of Women in Health 
and Education.” Mrs. Howard, special 
projects officer in the War on Hunger Of- 
fice of the Agency for International De- 
velopment, spoke at the Phi Delta Epsi- 
lon Medical Auxiliary 17th annual in- 
stallation luncheon held May 23 in Rock- 
ville, Md. 

Mrs. Howard points out that, although 
they have made great advances in most 
professional fields, the women of Amer- 
ica still do not participate as fully as 
the women of many other countries in 
the professions. In medicine, for ex- 
ample, only 6 percent of all doctors in the 
United States are women, whereas in the 
Soviet Union the figure is 65 percent, in 
the Philippines 25 percent, and in Brazil 
13 percent. 

I am sure that few men today would 
openly agree with the assertion made 100 
years ago by the president of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association that: 

The most striking qualities among women 
are uncertainty of rational judgment, ca- 
priciousness of sentiment, fickleness of pur- 
pose, and indecision of action. 


But I am afraid that there are still 
some who may unconsciously agree with 
this opinion. I hope that Mrs. Howard’s 
remarks may help to allay any doubts 
about the ability of women to perform 
with distinction in all professions, and 
for this reason I ask unanimous consent 
that Mrs. Howard's speech be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THE ROLE OF WOMEN IN HEALTH AND 
EDUCATION 


(Address by Mrs. Frances Humphrey 
Howard) 

I am delighted to be here today and to 
join you in this auspicious 17th Annual In- 
stallation Luncheon of your Medical Auxil- 
iary. I extend my best wishes and con- 
gratulations to your new President, Mrs. Her- 
bert Tanenbaum, and to the other members 
of the Board. 

Having been a medical wife myself—a 
medical widow now—I know full well the 
trials and tribulations, the frequent lonely 
evenings and heartaches many among you 
have experienced when your husband's pro- 
fession takes him away from his family, but 
also the great satisfaction and pride that 
‘your husband's honorable occupation brings 
to you and the other members of your 
families. 

I understand, some of you are yourselves 
in the professions, combining a successful 
career with family and housekeeping duties. 
You may not know this, but comparative 
Statistics show that married professional 
women do better work than either unmarried 
women or men in the same field, The expla- 
nation seems to be that a married woman 
must have an extraordinary amount of drive 
to perform both as a homemaker and as a 
professional lady. 

Married or unmarried, women do well in 
the professions. We have come a long way 
since the American Medical Association pres- 
ident who said, a hundred years ago, The 
most striking qualities among women are un- 
certainty of rational judgment, capricious of 
sentiment, fickleness of purpose, and indeci- 
sion of action.” 

The same opinion persists among certain 
gentlemen even today. But these gentlemen 
are not keeping up with the world we live in. 

The movement of women into professional 
life has dissolved the stereotypes about fem- 
inine lack of judgment and fickleness of pur- 
pose. In a comparative study of professional 
men and professional women conducted in 
1966, Dr. Evelyn Glatt found that the women 
in a research organization shared the same 
motivations and same goals with men in the 
organization and performed equally well. 

Betty Friedan, in her book on the “Fem- 
inine Mystique,” insists that a woman should 
be able to do exactly what a man can do. As 
she put it, “in the end, a woman, as a man, 
has the power to choose, and to make her 
own heaven or hell.” This is quite a strong 
argument for self-direction. But it is really 
no longer necessary for us to prove that 
women can do exactly the same things men 
do. The question is whether we want to. 

A few years ago, when the late lamented 
President Kennedy appointed Dr. Janet Trav- 
ell as White House physician, he gave the 
highest kind of recognition to the profes- 
sional status of women. Dr. Travell was ap- 
pointed because of her abilities, and that is 
what professionalism is all about. This rec- 
ognition did not come out of a clear sky. 

Dr. Travell is one among thousands of 
women who have made contributions to medi- 
cine. I will name just a few, to give you an 
idea of the quality of achievements by women 
in just one professional field: There is Dr. 
Nina Braunwald, who has pioneered in open 
heart surgery; Dr. Anita Figueredo, who has 
established cancer clinics in Puerto Rico; Dr. 
Leona Baumgartner, former New York City 
Health Commissioner and a former high offi- 
cial of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment; Dr. Helen Muir, well known for her 
work in penicillin synthesis and antibiotic 
research; Dr. Grace Goldsmith, who has ad- 
vanced the study of B complex vitamins; and 
Sister Maria Fidelis, the doctor who is chief 
administrator of Maryknoll Hospital in Hong 
Kong, and many others. 

This movement of women into professional 
flelds is worldwide. In Russia, about 65 per- 
cent of all doctors are women; in Eastern 
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European nations, about 40 percent; in the 
Philippines, Israel, and Finland, 25 percent; 
in Sweden, France, Australia, Holland, Nor- 
way, and South Africa, 10 to 15 percent of all 
doctors are women. 

In our hemisphere, Chile has 20 percent 
women doctors, and Brazil has 13 percent. 
The figure for the United States is 6 percent. 
Thus despite the prominence of some Amer- 
ican women in the field of medicine, espe- 
cially in pediatrics and gynecology, and psy- 
chiatry, the total number of women doctors 
in the United States and Latin America is 
quite low compared with the rest of the 
world. 

I don't really know the reasons for the 
comparatively low percentage of American 
women in the medical profession. It is true 
that in the older, established professions, 
some resistance to full partnership with 
women remains. 

United States medical schools, for example, 
maintain percentage limits on women stu- 
dents, in many instances. But the needs are 
so overwhelming for professional workers 
that the resistance is a rear-guard action. 
Den Ben Euwema of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity said three years ago that, and I quote, 
“the academic task is immediate, and the 
academic need is immediate. To refuse the 
assistance we can get from or offer the aca- 
demic woman, or to play it down by various 
forms of discrimination is, in this critical 
period, entirely unforgivable.” 

Our colleges and universities award one 
master’s degree out of every three to a 
woman, and one doctoral degree out of every 
ten to a woman, The Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor reports that women 
are concentrated in the so-called helping 
professions: teaching; nursing, social work, 
medicine. 

The helping professions are concerned with 
the welfare of people. Individual people and 
groups of people. The helping professions are 

wing. We are learning from social scien- 
tists that the work of the future is going to 
be mainly service work, helping work. 

In his book called “Flight From Woman,” 
Karl Stern, the well known psychiatrist, ad- 
vances an interesting idea. He talks about 
our social need for women’s achievements to 
complement male achievements. The human 
personality, he says, must be, on the one 
hand, rational and aggressive, and on the 
other hand sympathetic and nourishing. 
The rational, aggressive element—which Dr. 
Stern identifies with the male nature—has 
run ahead of the sympathetic, nourishing 
element in all of us. This is a psychiatric 
explanation of the age of enlightenment and 
science. In other words, the male approach 
is to solve a problem in rather impersonal 
terms. The woman's touch will soften the 
action and add charity and sympathy to it. 
It has been said that our success in organiz- 
ing every human activity has left something 
lacking—a human community. And this is 
where the special contributions of women 
will come in. 

The equilibrium between rational plans 
and nourishing contacts must be restored. 
Or to put it another way, human power 
must be balanced by love, or we will destroy 
ourselves. 

Indeed, it is the humanizing instinct of 
women together with the teachings of the 
Judeo-Christian faith that combine to mean 
new opportunities for service in our days. 

The women of our U.S. voluntary agencies 
are daily exerting humanitarian efforts 
abroad. As you know, these are the associa- 
tions formed by dedicated people who seek 
to help people help themselves, Their pro- 
grams, which in many cases started as relief 
projects, have evolved into efforts to prepare 
people through self-help activities to raise 
their standards of living. I have been work- 
ing intensively with the voluntary agencies 
of the United States for the past several 
years and I know what these men and 
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women have been doing in serving humanity 
overseas. 

If there is a new kind of human commu- 
nity emerging, it will be a community that 
requires the participation of women as full 
partners. 

The world is indeed growing smaller. So 
small that it can be considered as one family. 
Our world-family, however, must be revital- 
ized. Like the familiar mother-father- 
children families, our larger human com- 
munities must take more seriously the role 
of teaching and caring. 

I believe that women will fill these roles 
for the larger society in a professional way, 
just as women have filled these roles tradi- 
tionally in a maternal way. 

It is encouraging that the technological 
revolution is freeing more of us from drudge 
work so that we can devote our energies and 
more of our time to helping each other. 

During the next few years, housewives in 
general should have more time for study, due 
to automation, more money for educational 
expenses due to the expected rise in family 
incomes, and more opportunities for con- 
tinuing their education due to the increased 
availability of local colleges and universities. 

There will probably be many day care cen- 
ters to enable student mothers to undertake 
part-time study, and local colleges may 
even have supervised nurseries and play- 
grounds to keep young children occupied 
while mothers attend class. For mature 
women wishing to enter the labor force but 
without marketable skills, there will prob- 
ably be scholarships and educational guid- 
ance counseling of both an academic and 
vocational nature. 

This broadening of the educational op- 
portunities for women will enable them to 
make an even stronger contribution to civic 
affairs in the coming years than they are 
making today. I believe that women make a 
very special contribution to public life be- 
cause their sense of the responsibilities of 
child-rearing and their desire to cultivate 
excellence in family life are pre-eminent 
qualities that cause women in public life to 
foster a broad concern for human welfare. 

It is natural that those who bring life into 
the world should attach the greatest im- 
portance to a better life for all 
people. Perhaps James Stephens, the Irish 
poet, articulated another reason why women 
have made such an important contribution 
to the development of social and humani- 
tarian policy when he said, “Women are 
wiser than men because they know less and 
understand more.” 

As a result of changes brought about 
through educational and social measures, a 
steady erosion of the prejudices against 
women in politics, increased participation by 
women in local affairs will occur in women’s 
lives, and the opportunities for women to 
contribute to public life will be substantially 
broadened. j 

In the next decades, I believe, many more 
women will be elected to serve in the U.S. 
Senate and House of Representatives and 
in State legislatures. I also think that the 
range of government positions to which 
women are appointed will be wider. Our 
society will benefit substantially as a result 
of making greater utilization of the abilities 
of women in government and public affairs. 

I say all this and yet I know that millions 
upon millions of women will be giving their 
undivided attention to having children and 
raising families. God bless them. If they do 
this well and nothing more, they will be 
rendering an indispensable and noble service. 
Indeed, I am here reminded of Mark Twain's 
reply when asked what men would be like 
without women. He said, “Scarce.” 

And after all is said and done, Virginia 
Woolf’s words on man-woman relationship 
will remain accurate—today, tomorrow, and 
always. She said: “Women have served all 
these centuries as looking glasses possessing 
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the magic and delicious power of reflecting 
the figure of man at twice its natural size.” 

Let us not destroy such time-honored 
illusions. They will help make man a better 
partner in our common effort to build a world 
of justice, peace, dignity and freedom—a 
better and happier world. 


FULL OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL 
AMERICANS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, tomor- 
row the Government Research Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations will begin hearings on the 
Full Opportunity and Social Accounting 
Act of 1967, S. 843, which I and 10 other 
Senators introduced early this year. 

The legislation would declare full op- 
portunity for all Americans a national 
goal, establish a President’s Council of 
Social Advisers, comparable to the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, provide for an 
annual Social Report of the President, 
and establish a joint congressional com- 
mittee with oversight responsibility. 

I believe the hearings, to be held over 
5 days during the next 2 weeks, will do 
much to stimulate discussion and 
thought about our domestic social pro- 
grams, how well we are doing in the so- 
cial field, and what should be done in 
the future. 

In today’s Wall Street Journal, the 
lead story written by staff writer Alan 
L. Otten, describes the problem of social 
priorities and evaluation, the intent of 
the Full Opportunity and Social Ac- 
counting Act, and governmental efforts 
in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to develop social indicators 
and prepare a Presidential report on the 
social state of the Nation. 

I believe the article is an appropriate 
introduction to the subcommittee hear- 
ings and request unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEASURING PrOGRESS—THE GOVERNMENT 
SEEKS New Tools To EVALUATE Irs SOCIAL 
ProGRAMS—POVERTY, CRIME AND POLLUTION 
EFFORTS SEEN BENEFITING FROM MORE 
Precise Dara—Crirics FEAR MORE CONTROLS 

(By Alan L. Otten) 

WASHINGTON—The Federal Government 
pours billions into education, but it really 
has little idea what it’s getting for its money. 

Housing conditions in the worst slums may 
be getting better or worse; no one knows for 
sure, or knows exactly how much remains to 
be done, 

Smoke from certain industrial plants can 
be rinsed clean of the worst impurities, re- 
ducing air pollution. But the process adds to 
local water pollution. How do you make a 
choice? 

Help for clearing up these uncertainties 
may be on the way. Government officials, 
impelled by their own needs and the persist- 
ent prodding of a small band of academic 
activists, are beginning to take tentative first 
steps to develop more meaningful informa- 
tion for decisions on far-ranging social prob- 
lems: Erasing poverty, improving education, 
ending racial discrimination, rebuilding 
cities, raising health standards, purifying the 
environment, checking crime. 

The steps under way include: A systematic 
search for new and better statistics called 
“social indicators”; “Social accounting“ 
schemes that seek to add up all the costs and 
benefits of alternative solutions to problems; 
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and periodic Presidential reports to Congress 
and the public on the “social health” of the 
nation. 

A NEW COUNCIL PROPOSED 

“The continuing controversy over domestic 
social programs reflects a serious need for 
more refined and reliable information on 
which to base our decisions,” declares Min- 
nesota’s Democratic Sen. Walter Mondale. A 
Senate Government Operations subcommit- 
tee tomorrow starts hearings on his pro- 
posed “full opportunity and social account- 
ing act”; it would parallel the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers with a Coun- 
cil of Social Advisers, his annual economic 
report with an annual social report and the 
Senate-House Economic Committee with a 
Congressional Social Committee. 

The bill is not going to get anywhere very 
soon; the Administration thinks it demands 
a lot more expertise than now exists, and, as 
one high-ranking official puts it, “is asking 
us to run before we're ready to stand, much 
less walk.” But the hearings will surely stir 
further discussion and spur action. 

It seems strange that the demand for more 
and better facts and figures should come at 
a time when statistics and surveys and re- 
ports are piling ever higher—produced by 
Federal, state and local governments, private 
businesses, foundations and regional plan- 
ning agencies. Yet the fact is that public 
and private organizations grappling with 
complex social problems are finding amazing- 
ly little help in all those statistical moun- 
tains. When Federal officials were called on to 
shape an antipoverty program in 1963 and 
1964 and to assemble answers to more re- 
cent Negro demands for help, they were ap- 
palled at how little relevant and helpful in- 
formation was available. 


GAPS IN STATISTICS 


The facts and figures now available ema- 
nate from a source of different Federal agen- 
cies, frequently issued in fragmentary and 
uncoordinated fashion. Huge gaps remain. 
Crime statistics cover only crimes reported 
to the police, with no regular efforts to dis- 
cover the presumably huge number of un- 
reported crimes. All too often there are no 
figures on specific groups that need particu- 
lar attention—Negroes or Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, the young or the old, the rural poor, 
the gifted, the female head of family. 

Few Federal figures help to measure qual- 
ity (how good the education or medical care 
provided, how clean the air). Few try cur- 
rently to correlate cause and effect (the im- 
pact of large family size on educational op- 
portunities for slum kids). Few provide ac- 
curate grounds for estimating the results of 
different answers to a particular problem, 
and the costs of each answer. 

The current search by social scientists in 
and out of Government for new tools to 
measure and deal with social problems is 
stirring considerable concern among some 
Officials, lawmakers and private critics. They 
worry over new invasions of individual pri- 
vacy and over increasing Government plan- 
ing and control of American life. But the 
effort nevertheless is moving ahead. 


A PRESIDENTIAL ORDER 


Some months ago, President Johnson or- 
dered Health, Education and Welfare Secre- 
tary John Gardner to take the lead in seeing 
that the Government developed “the neces- 
sary social statistics and indicators” to sup- 
plement those compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Council of Economic 
Advisers. With these yardsticks,” Mr. John- 
son said, “we can better measure the distance 
we have come and plan for the way ahead.” 

Now a top-level committee of about 40 
economists, sociologists and other specialists 
from Government agencies, universities and 
foundations is following up. Headed by As- 
sistant HEW Secretary William Gorham and 
Columbia University sociologist Daniel Bell, 
the group is surveying what each Federal 
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agency can do to develop figures that will fill 
information gaps, break down national or 
state or city totals by neighborhoods or race 
or age or other important groups, measure 
quality as well as quantity, try to tie effect 
to cause and chart progress toward estab- 
lished goals and then to publish all these in 
more regular and timely fashion. 

Prodded by the Gorham-Bell committee 
and by their own needs, many Federal agen- 
cies are already improving their own data. 
The Labor Department, for example, has cre- 
ated a new “sub-employment index” to 
probe more deeply into unemployment in 10 
city slum areas. The index counts not only 
the usual jobless people looking for work but 
also people wanting full-time work but able 
to find only part-time jobs, those who have 
despaired of finding any work and have 
given up looking, those working full-time 
but making less than a certain poverty in- 
come. And the findings are broken down by 
race, age, sex, educational background, crim- 
inal record and other categories. 

The Gorham-Bell group and individual 
Federal agencies are also studying more in- 
tricate “social accounting” approaches, at- 
tempting to count both dollar-and-cents 
benefits of various programs and the less 
tangible “social values.” 

With better indicators, the Government 
might be able to measure the worth of an 
education program not only by the number 
of classrooms built or the lowering of the 
pupil-teacher ratio but by actual tests to see 
whether pupils read and calculate better, by 
looking at school dropout rates and check- 
ing changes in college entrance scores and 
perhaps eventually by studying individuals’ 
earning ability in later life. 

And if the Government ever set maximum 
tolerable amounts of carbon monoxide, sul- 
phur dioxide and hydrocarbons in the at- 
mosphere, it could measure just how much 
of these came from generating plants or ref- 
use disposal or other sources in a particular 
area and calculate the costs of holding the 
contamination from each source down to the 
set levels. 


AN AMBITIOUS UNDERTAKING 


By far the most ambitious undertaking 
of the HEW committee and of the Govern- 
ment generally, however, is the proposed 
“social report of the President.” It would 
discuss in detail problems, goals and prog- 
ress in major social areas ranging from 
health and education to poverty, air and 
water pollution and equality of opportunity; 
it would pull together scores of relevant and 
up-to-date statistical tables on each sub- 
ject; and it would pinpoint the areas where 
more knowledge is needed and the possible 
paths to procuring it. 

The group is now reworking a draft made 
up of chapters submitted by half a dozen 
subcommittees. Princeton economist Mancur 
Olson has just joined HEW as a deputy as- 
sistant secretary to work full-time with Mr. 
Gorham and Mr, Bell on this revision. The 
hope is to have a presentable product for 
the full committee to review this fall. 

Then there'll be another revision, to pro- 
duce a document to be submitted to some 75 
to 100 academicians for criticism at a meet- 
ing next spring. A final version, it’s hoped, 
would be ready for the President’s use early 
in 1969. 

Mr. Johnson, aides emphasize, hasn't com- 
mitted himself to anything. “All he really 
said,” says one Official, “was to give it the old 
college try.” But certainly the Administra- 
tion is deeply interested. “A systematic as- 
sessment of social change,” wrote Mr. Gard- 
ner in his invitation to academicians to serve 
on the Gorham-Bell panel, would aid us in 
determining our needs, establishing goals 
and measuring our performance against 
these goals.” 

The advocates of such an assessment main- 
tain that the systematic collection of eco- 


nomic data, plus the creation of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers and the 
annual economic report, helped develop a 
national dialogue on economic problems and 
possible solutions—educating the public and 
giving private and public decision-makers 
some common framework for discussion. The 
Same approach, it's argued, would work in 
the social field. 


A COMMON LANGUAGE 


“Can you doubt,“ demands Carl Kaysen, 
head of the Institute for Advanced Study 
in Princeton, N.J., “that the fact that we 
now have a handful of numbers like GNP 
and disposable income, published every 
month or every quarter, makes economic dis- 
cussion far more focused? This is language 
people have in common. What can be the 
argument against doing the same in critical 
social areas?” Mr. Kaysen is a member of 
the Gorham-Bell panel. 

Critics of the “social measurement” idea 
answer that the analogy to the economic 
field is misleading. They insist that social 
problems and social action don’t lend them- 
selves to the precise measurement possible in 
the economic world (how, for example, do 
you measure the value of open green space?) ; 
that there's still too little agreement on pre- 
cise social goals or general theory governing 
social problems; and that results of specific 
economic decisions can be tested fairly 
quickly, whereas new social policies may take 
a generation or more to bear fruit or prove 
barren. 

Many conservatives and a surprising num- 
ber of liberals see the new effort as another 
disturbing feature in a growing Federal in- 
vasion of privacy. They fear Federal files will 
bulge with complete dossiers on every indi- 
vidual, available to unscrupulous bureaucrats 
or snooping lawmakers. 

Moreover, some critics see the whole enter- 
prise as just another effort to expand Gov- 
ernment planning and control; certainly it 
is true that the advocates do make frequent 
use of “planning,” “direction” and similar 
words. But the advocates explain they mean 
“planning” not in the sense of the Govern- 
ment telling everyone what to do but in the 
Sense of spelling out choices for action. 


JOB CORPS CAMPS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, any- 
one who has visited a Job Corps camp 
anywhere in the Nation will be interested 
in the editorial which Jim Craig has 
written for the July issue of American 
Forests magazine. 

I suspect that a good many persons 
who have not yet visited the Job Corps 
camp nearest them will be tempted to 
do so after reading the editorial. It is 
recommended reading for everyone. 

The editor of American Forests be- 
gins the editorial with this question: 
“How Much Is a Boy Worth?” Then he 
answers that question on the basis of 
a firsthand visit to a camp in North 
Carolina. It might well have been in 
Washington, or Montana, or California, 
or New York. Much of the conservation 
and reclamation work carried on seems, 
hearteningly enough, to be as permanent 
for the individual doing the work as it 
will be for the forest area improved. 

But let Jim Craig report his findings. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How Much Is a Bor WORTH? 

When they report in these boys are at a 
major crossroads in their lives. Many of them 
are uneasy. A few are relieved of switch- 
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blades and other “equalizers.” While the 
forest rangers seem friendly, and the forest 
inviting, a few speculate on whether this 
isn't just another kind of cop in another 
kind of jungle. Soon they are issued new 
outfits including fatigues of forest green. 
The rooms in the barracks to which they 
are assigned are not unlike school dormi- 
tories. Many are labeled with such signs 
as The All Stars,” The Leaders” and “The 
Challengers.” One labeled “The Playboys” 
boasts a second sign designating it as the 
“Dorm of the Week.” A quick inspection in- 
side reveals that it is neat and well-scrubbed 
with everything tucked out of sight, just like 
the Army. The pinups are first rate too. 

This is a Job Corps Camp as run by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and the U.S. 
Forest Service at the Arrowood Job Corps 
Conservation Camp at Franklin, North Caro- 
lina, hard by the Nantahala National Forest. 
It presently houses 112 boys. Another a few 
miles away in the Pisgah National Forest 
is the Schenck Job Corps Conservation Cen- 
ter with a complement of 204 boys. Both 
camps are in one of the most picturesque 
regions in the nation. All told, 8,000 Corps- 
men are now being trained at 47 Forest Serv- 
ice centers in the United States. The In- 
terior Department runs 39 more with an en- 
rollment of 6,000. Purpose of the camps is to 
teach boys to function as useful citizens. 
Maximum training period is two years. While 
in the Corps they go to school a week and 
then work a week. They are paid $30 a 
month and on separation receive $50 for each 
month of service as a readjustment al- 
lowance. 

When they arrive, these boys are unem- 
ployable and many are Army rejects, Others 
arrive underweight. Dental work costing as 
much as $500 per boy is not uncommon for 
many of these boys have never been to a den- 
tist in their lives, Other medical repairs are 
often required and former Marine and Army 
medicos in camp sick bays, and contract phy- 
siclans and dentists in nearby towns, are kept 
busy. When necessary physical corrections 
are made, underweight boys start to muscle 
up. Both their physical and mental tone im- 
proves. But that is only part of the rehabili- 
tation story. These boys are behind in their 
school work too. Twenty-one year olds tell 
you they went through the llth or 12th 
grades but one finds them enrolled in the 
equivalent of third-grade classes reading 
books with pictures of Peter Rabbit on the 
cover. One third of the boys can neither read 
nor write when they arrive. That's not all, 
either. Many of these boys lack moral disci- 
pline and home training. Some have been in 
scrapes before they arrive and a few get in 
scrapes after they arrive. Mostly, these are 
boys that never had much of a chance and 
some never had any chance at all. 

I welcomed a recent invitation to visit 
the North Carolina camps. One of my hosts 
was Vern Hamre, Director, Division of Job 
Corps Administration, U.S. Forest Service. A 
career professional, he doesn't preach or 
theorize about his current assignment. 
“These kids need help,” he told me. “We 
intend to help them as well as we know how.” 
He and some of the other rangers and in- 
structors helped me to obtain at least some 
of the answers readers of AMERICAN FORESTS 
have been asking. These include How can 
rangers be expected to do, what the home has 
failed to do in the first place?,” “Will society 
be the gainer or the loser in this program?,” 
“How many of the boys actually find jobs or 
go on to school?,” and “I'm told it costs in 
excess of $5,000 a year to send one of these 
boys to camp; is it worth it?” 

“At the Center, it cost a total of $6,576 per 
boy per year in 1966,” Hamre said, “but we 
expect to reduce that to $5,700 this year.” 
Subsistence and medical-dental expenses are 
the biggest single items with the exception 
of staff salaries which average out to $2,170 
per boy. School materials is a hefty item too. 

At the end of April, 1967, there were 75,410 
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young men and women who had left all Job 
Corps Centers. The Job Corps’ best estimate, 
based on both verified reports and sample 
surveys, is that 40,269 found jobs, 7,418 re- 
turned to school, 5,298 entered the military 
and 22,415 were either unemployed or not in 
the labor force through marriage or other 
causes. The arrest rate in 1966 was 3.18 per 
100 youths whereas the FBI Uniform Crime 
Report for 1967 shows the national average 
for the same age youth to be 6.5. 

I welcomed the complete freedom to talk 
to camp personnel including the boys. I 
sought out Joe Medford, an instructor at 
Schenck Center, from Heywood county, and 
who has taught in both elementary and high 
schools. At Schenck, he is teaching a course 
on “Life and Work.” The day I was there the 
boys were talking about the responsibilities 
of marriage. What qualities should the right 
Wife and Mother have, was the question. 
Some of the answers as recorded on the 
blackboard included, “She should be clean,” 
“a good sport,” “respectable” and “have a 
nice personality.” One boy had noted that 
she should be “religious.” 

“Don’t think these boys are stupid, Med- 
ford told me. “For the most part they have 
intelligence ratings that are average and 
even above in a few cases. Sure, there have 
been some discipline problems but the older 
boys often settle them for you. Sometimes 
new boys think they have to sound off and 
disrupt the class and the older boys shut 
them up in a hurry. Most of them want to 
learn.” 

Almost too good to be true, one thinks to 
himself. And yet, these boys ring true when 
you talk to them individually. Sure, I've 
been in scrapes” a boy from Alabama told 
me. “Then I got this girl in trouble. It 
caused a lot of discussion, you know what I 
mean. But if I can keep my mind on this 
(with a motion toward the lathe he was 
working) Tn be all right.“ He said he 
planned to be a long-distance trucker. 

One quickly senses that the backgrounds 
of these boys are different from the young- 
sters one sees across his own dinner table 
every night. But if their background is dif- 
ferent from your own children their response 
to good stimuli is not. They watch the 
rangers. Some ape their walks. They like to 
fight forest fires, I learned, in eating lunch 
one day with Venton Honeycup, of Washing- 
ton; Fred Murphy, of Baltimore; and Clinton 
Wills, of Mosspoint, Mississippi. All three 
boys are Negroes and all three are in the fire 
crew. In a drought year, the rangers admit 
they did “well.” Murphy was more enthusias- 
tic. “The last time, they asked for us, man” 
he told me. Willis was consigned to “mop- 
up“ the last time and he didn’t like it. Im- 
portant? I guess so.“ he said. “But a fireman 
wants to be where the action is.” 

The fact that some of the boys have stepped 
into permanent Forest Service jobs has not 
been lost on the others. The day I was at 
Arrowood the Franklin Press front-paged a 
story: “Nathan Dean Lands Forest Service 
Job” and gave Nathan a two-column picture 
on the front page. The story mentioned that 
when Nathan arrived at Arrowood from Vir- 
ginia he was regarded as “flighty and un- 
stable.” But not anymore. Bob Sloan, the 
editor of the Press has taken some flak for 
his consistent support of the Job Corps. He 
is one of many unsung heroes in this regard. 

I talked to Richard Kruger, white, of Gar- 
rison, North Dakota, at Standing Indian 
Campground where he was laying pipe. He 
wanted to get into the Army and was re- 
jected. Physically he was OK. but he 
couldn't read. He felt bad. “They told me to 
go into the back room and see a man,” he 
told me. “And here I am.” He is still aiming 
for an Army career and intends to get it. 

Harold Hughes, white, of California, has 
been in North Carolina 19 months. “I intend 
to stay here,“ he told me, “I like the country 
and the people. I aim to be the best plumber 
in western North Carolina.” He was working 
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on a campground lavatory the day I talked 
to him, 

They have desire. But it has to be kindled 
and nourished. One boy told us he hopes to 
graduate to another Camp near a big city in 
New Jersey. Their machinist training and 
equipment are more sophisticated than in 
North Carolina, he said. Rangers admitted 
that specialized vocational training is better 
at some of the big city camps than in the 
forest-oriented camps, They quickly add that 
Conservation Centers teach better work 
habits and better social adjustment. At the 
same time I couldn't help thinking our 
forests are serving one of their highest uses 
as their subtle influences help to remold 
some of these boys. And as Honeycup, Mur- 
phy and Wills told us, “You don’t get to fight 
forest fires in no big city, man!” 

Wherever possible, effort is made to have 
the boys’ school schedules dovetail with their 
work schedules. National Forests are big 
farms in many ways and practically all kinds 
of work has to be done. The boys take well 
to their conservation assignments. All told, a 
total of 7,120 acres of trees have been planted. 
They are carrying on range improvement, 
fence construction, improvement of fish and 
game habitat, construction of fire breaks, 
streambank stabilization and watershed res- 
toration. There is more than enough to be 
done on the National Forests for many years 
to come, the rangers say. When job crews 
encounter old C. OC. C. camp construction or 
tree planting projects the rangers make sure 
the boys are told that story. 

Hamre told me the Forest Service is well 
pleased with the community relations cli- 
mate at the majority of Job Corps Centers.” 
A visitor comes to the conclusion that people 
of western North Carolina deserve a lot of 
credit. True, they occasionally gripe about 
the ratio of white to negro boys at the camps. 
They had been told the ratio would be the 
same as in their own communities, or about 
70 percent white and 30 percent negro. The 
opposite has proven true. Negro boys seem 
to thrive in the camps in the main. Fewer 
white boys from the poverty pockets in rural 
areas come and those who do are often the 
first to leave. 

At the same time, the griping impresses 
one as more academic than real. The truth 
is the North Carolina people work well with 
the boys and encourage them. One can't es- 
cape the conclusion they really understand 
negroes better than northerners. Their fair- 
ness impresses a person. “Sure, there have 
been some fusses“ one Asheville citizen told 
me. “But at least one of them was started 
by our own Asheville boys.” Another Ashe- 
ville citizen volunteered the information 
that the boys had cleaned up three decrepit 
cemeteries on their own time. 

No one would deny the Job Corps costs 
money. Our professionals have failed with 
some of the boys. They have succeeded with 
more. In the main, the boys look up to the 
rangers and they like the woods. It boils 
down to the question—what is a boy worth? 
Most members of Tho American Forestry As- 
sociation would say he is worth a lot and 
deserves his chance. On a dollar and cents 
basis it probably costs society less to train 
boys in a Job camp than risk having 
them run wild in their ghettos. While Job 
Corps camps ccst plenty, crime costs even 
more. Then too, there's the other side of it. 
Week after week in our church pews we are all 
told that Christians should help the un- 
fortunate and particularly unfortunate ne- 
groes. We are told we should tear down the 
Iron Curtains that separate our suburbs and 
the cities proper and really practice what we 
profess to believe. From the standpoint of 
society, the Job Corps approach and similar 
approaches are probably the most economi- 
cal approaches viewed on the long term. We 
know it is the right approach as viewed from 
the pulpit and in terms of “Am I My Broth- 
er’s Keeper?” 
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All Americans, of course, reserve the right 
to criticize. They reserve the right to ask 
questions that deserve sober answers. Most 
Americans also like to see youth programs 
succeed and in their hearts they know the 
Job Corps is one of the best things the Ad- 
ministration has done. The Job Corps is 
succeeding, on a limited basis—perhaps im- 
perfectly—but it is succeeding. The place- 
ments and the jobs held tell the story. Mean- 
while the public owes the forest rangers, the 
instructors, the nearby citizens and even the 
forests a vote of thanks for the task they are 
carrying out. It is not an easy task at best. 
And no camp, no matter how good, can do 
the work of a well-adjusted home. But for 
these Jobs Corps boys, who have never known 
the home your children know, it is the next 
best thing. (J. B. C.) 


EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY EN- 
DORSES BILINGUAL AMERICAN 
EDUCATION BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. President, 
on June 19, 1967, at a meeting of the 
executive board of the Southwestern Co- 
operative Educational Laboratory, Inc., 
a resolution was adopted unanimously 
which expresses the laboratory's feel- 
ing, prompted by years of study of the 
educational problems of the Southwest, 
that “improvement of education for 
Spanish-speaking and other culturally 
different citizens is a matter of critical 
concern in the region.” The laboratory 
therefore resolved to support the bilin- 
gual American education bill, which I 
introduced in the Senate on January 17, 
1967, to combat this critical problem in 
the Southwest and throughout the 
United States. 

The Southwestern Cooperative Educa- 
tional Laboratory, Inc., was set up in rec- 
ognition of the special needs of this area 
of the country, where 12 percent of 
the population, the Spanish-descended 
Americans of the area, suffer from eco- 
nomic deprivation largely as a result of 
long-term language and culture depriva- 
tions. The vicious circle which prevents 
the Spanish-speaking student from get- 
ting an education equal to that of the 
English-speaking, because he does not 
possess equal facility in the language of 
his school system, and which leads to 
his unequal economic opportunity, be- 
cause he has not the education to com- 
pete with the native English-speaking 
American, must be broken. With this 
bill I propose to break that circle at the 
educational level, the most critical level. 
I am gratified by the endorsement of 
the Southwestern Cooperative Educa- 
tional Laboratory, which has so long 
studied the problems faced by our South- 
west, and has done such good in the re- 
gion. 

I ask unanimous consent that this res- 
olution be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION BY THE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE 
SOUTHWESTERN COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL 
LABORATORY, INC., JUNE 19, 1967 
Whereas the improvement of education for 

Spanish-speaking and other culturally-dif- 

ferent citizens is a matter of critical concern 

in the region served by the Southwestern 

Cooperative Educational Laboratory and is 

the subject of the major program effort of 
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the Southwestern Cooperative Educational 
Laboratory; and 
Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the Executive Board that legislation has 
been proposed which would provide funds 
to local educational agencies to establish 
Bilingual American Education Programs to 
assist Spanish-speaking citizens; and 
Whereas a bilingual education bill has 
been introduced in the United States Senate 
by Senator Ralph Yarborough and others, and 
a similar bilingual education bill has been 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
by Representative Thomas G. Morris; now 
therefore 
Be it resolved that the Southwestern Co: 
operative Educational Laboratory commend 
Senator Ralph Yarborough and Representa- 
tive Thomas G. Morris for their recognition 
of a severe educational problem of the South- 
western United States and other areas, and 
for their sponsorship of legislation to help 
solve this critical educational problem; and 
Be it further resolved that the Southwest- 
ern Cooperative Educational Laboratory 
pledge its full support and resources to any 
programs which may develop as a result of 
passage of the proposed Bilingual American 
Education Bill. 
J. G. STRATTON, 
President. 
J. M. Hanks, 
Vice President. 
Donatp C. ROUSH, 
Secretary. 


THE PATRIOTISM OF DISSENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Late in May, our 
distinguished colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, delivered the 
commencement address at Grinnell Col- 
lege in Grinnell, Iowa. 

On July 4, the Des Moines Register re- 
printed an excerpt from the Senator's 
speech as its Independence Day editorial 
page feature. The excerpt dealt with 
“The Patriotism of Dissent.” 

Senator McGovern’s statement of the 
duty of men loyal to our free institutions 
to express their views, and to contribute 
the product of their inquiries and their 
reasoning to the policymaking process, 
regardless of emotional tides and any 
pressures for conformity, are a forceful 
and timely contribution to discussions of 
the great issues with which we are cur- 
rently dealing. 

I congratulate the Senator on giving 
us, in clear and effective style, a timely 
reminder of the obligations of true loy- 
alty to free institutions, and I commend 
the Des Moines Register for calling at- 
tention to the Senator’s remarks. 

One reason for my great pride in serv- 
ing in this body is the extent to which its 
Members exhibit the sort of courage and 
loyalty to our free institutions which he 
has described. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
cerpts from Senator McGovern’s speech, 
as they appeared in the Des Moines Reg- 
ister, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PATRIOTISM OF DISSENT IS PRAISED BY 

SENATOR 

(From a commencement address at Grin- 
nell College by Senator GEORGE MCGOVERN, 

Democrat from South Dakota) 

In nearly all the critical periods of our na- 
tional life there have been those who wished 
to. suppress dissent and impose conformity. 
Often these efforts have had a devastating 
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effect on the lives of particular individuals 
who were their victims. 

Ultimately, however, we have always 
emerged with our liberty intact, and the 
country stronger because of that liberty. If, 
however, we ever yield to the forces of sup- 
pression we will find that we have stripped 
the country of its ability to meet the com- 
plex and rapidly shifting challenges of the 
modern world. 


A QUESTION OF CHARACTER 


It is not simply that we need a constant 
stream of diverse ideas and beliefs from 
which to choose; although we do. It is also a 
question of character. 

The English philosopher, John Stuart Mill, 
once wrote, “A state which dwarfs its men 
in order that they may be more docile in- 
struments in its hands . . will find that 
with small men no great thing can be done.” 

Conviction and dedication cannot be im- 
posed from the top. They must spring from 
the free choice of inquiring and passionate 
men. Liberty is not divisible. You cannot be 
free to support and not to oppose; to ap- 
prove and not to criticize. And if we wish 
to tap the unmatched energies of the lib- 
erated mind for the work of our nation, each 
man must be able to seek his own path 
to the truth. 


NECESSARY COURAGE 


This is not an easy condition. It is far 
easier and more comfortable to accept what 
others tell you, to follow established policies 
and ways of belief. It can take greater cour- 
age to stand in opposition to the views of 
your neighbors or nation than to confront 
an enemy in combat. Yet this is the most 
necessary courage of all. For without it we 
would soon slip into that complacency and 
inaction which is the most deadly enemy of 
our national safety and well-being. 

It was Pericles, 2,000 years ago, who said 
that the secret of happiness is freedom and 
the secret of freedom is a brave heart.“ 

It is sad that the obligation and concept 
of loyalty to country is most often invoked 
by those who least understand it. Loyalty is 
not blind acceptance of official doctrine or 
conformity to established ideas. It is not 
simply repeating the pledge to the flag or 
the Declaration cf Independence. It is not 
to assume that your country is always right 
and others are always wrong. It is not the be- 
lief that people who think differently or act 
strangely are inferior. It is not any particular 
belief or set of institutions or economic 
structures. 

STRENGTHENED BY DISSENT 

True loyalty is a guiding principle and 
a revered tradition. It is the understanding 
that life is enriched by imagination and 
ideas, and by diverse concepts from many 
sources. It is obedience to the highest tradi- 
tions of freedom and to law. It is the real- 
ization that this country was born in revolu- 
tion, nurtured in protest, and strengthened 
by dissent. It is the awareness that the great 
experiment still continues and that it must 
be advanced through the free play of the in- 
quiring mind. It is the willingness of every 
man to follow the dictates of his conscience 
to the most spacious limits of our legal and 
constitutional freedoms. 

It is, above all, the knowledge that any ef- 
fort to compress America into a single 
formula or set of ideas, to impose conformity 
or enforce support, is, in itself, the most 
dangerous form of disloyalty, and a betrayal 
of the principles on which this nation rests 
and on which its future well-being most ur- 
gently depends. 

AMERICAN DREAM 

“To criticize one’s country,” said Senator 
Fulbright, “is to do it a service and pay 
it a compliment. It is a service because it 
may spur the country to do better than it 
is doing; it is a compliment because it evi- 
dences a belief that the country can do 
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better than it is doing. This,“ said Albert 
Camus in one of his ‘Letters to a German 
Friend,’ is what separated us from you: we 
made demands. You were satisfied to serve 
the power of your nation and we dreamed 
of giving ours her truth... .’” 

That is the American dream and it is a 
dream worthy of us all. 


LABOR COURTS STRONGLY BACKED 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, a dis- 
tinguished judicial voice has been added 
to those who favor the establishment of 
a U.S. court to deal with strikes which 
affect the public welfare. I refer to Judge 
Samuel I. Rosenman, former supreme 
court justice of the State of New York 
and adviser to the late President Roose- 
velt, who has written a cogent and emi- 
nently sensible article on the necessity of 
settlement of labor disputes through a 
court system. 

As the author of S. 176, a bill to estab- 
lish a U.S. Court of Labor-Management 
Relations, I consider Judge Rosenman’s 
views especially valuable to my col- 
leagues in this body, coming as they do 
from a jurist and trial lawyer of such 
eminence. 


I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, following my remarks, an article 
by Judge Samuel I. Rosenman which ap- 
peared in the July 16 issue of the Wash- 
ington Sunday Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LABOR Courts aS War To HANDLE STRIKES 


(Note.—What can be done to avert strikes 
that affect the public interest? Samuel I. 
Rosenman, a former New York Supreme 
Court Justice and adviser to President Roose- 
velt urges the creation of a system of labor 
courts and judges to settle—by compulsory 
decisions—labor disputes. Rosenman, an at- 
torney, has served during major labor crises 
on emergency boards set up by Presidents 
Truman and Kennedy and former New York 
Mayor Wagner.) 


(By Samuel I. Rosenman) 


Mr. O. Citizen (O for Outraged) picks up 
his newspaper on June 15, 1961, and reads 
that this is the 24th day of a national mari- 
time strike. Hundreds of ships are idle, cargo 
is piling up, much of it is rotting, interna- 
tional contracts cannot be fulfilled, thou- 
sands of American firms are being severely 
strained. The Secretary of Labor had told the 
President only eight days after the beginning 
of the strike that it would imperil national 
health and safety if it continued. And it had, 
for 16 more days. 

Mr. Citizen mutters: “Something has to be 
done about this immediately, and also to pre- 
vent it again in the future. There’s got to be 
some law about it.” 

But in the months and years that follow, 
he still reads of threatened strikes, or of 
actual long strikes, in stevedoring, bitumi- 
nous coal mines, atomic energy plants, basic 
steel mills, newspapers, the New York City 
subway and bus system, long-distance truck- 
ing, meat packing, communications, fabri- 
cating steel mills, aircraft manufacturing. 
And each time Mr. Citizen complains that 
something must be done about it. 

Quite apart from danger of inconvenience 
to the public is the immense loss to the 
striking workers and their employers. In 1965, 
for example, in all industrial disputes 3,963 
work stoppages occurred which involved 
1,550,000 workers. Idleness amounted to 
23,300,000 man-days. Of these strikes, 221 
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lasted 90 days or more. They averaged 25 
days. 
LABOR EQUALITY 


There was a time within memory when it 
was difficult, if not impossible, even to form 
a union strong enough to strike. Lack of 
union funds, the right of an employer to dis- 
courage or even fire anyone who joined a 
union, lack of individual savings, competi- 
tion among workers for one job, the activ- 
ities of professional strikebreakers and 
strong-arm men, the alacrity of many courts 
to grant injunctions against strikes—these 
were shameful items in the American past 
in labor-management relations. There was 
no semblance of bargaining equality between 
an employer and an employe. 

That era is behind us. 

Starting with the once-revolutionary 
principle that a man was entitled by law to 
join a union of his choice, and to bargain 
collectively, equality of economic strength 
between management and labor was gradu- 
ally established. Today unions sit around the 
bargaining table not as suppliants, but as 
equals. 2 

It was my great privilege to play an active 
role—albeit rather anonymous—in some 
small part of this progress since 1933. I take 
great personal pride in this growth of the 
labor movement. I am sure that this article 
will bring down upon me the criticism, if not 
the imprecations, of all my friends in the 
labor movement. But what I urge here can- 
not be dismissed as coming from an old reac- 
tionary or labor baiter. 

My thesis, baldly and broadly stated, is 
that—with labor equality insured by our 
many labor laws—the right to strike should 
be curtailed when it is in conflict with the 
public interest, and that some form of final 
compulsory decision must be provided. 

I would limit it—at least initially—to cer- 
tain well-defined industries: Transportation 
by land, sea and air; manufacture or pro- 
duction of any material necessary to national 
health or security; communications; and 
essential public, municipal and state serv- 
ices such as police, fire, sanitation, subways 
and buses, hospitals, and public health and 
welfare agencies. 

By compulsory decision, however, I do not 
mean compulsory arbitration by an ad hoc 
appointed board of arbitrators. 

What I propose is a new judicial system of 
courts—labor courts—with jurisdiction sole- 
ly over industrial strife, including strikes. 


ESSENTIAL FEATURE 


The essential feature of labor courts is 
that the judges would have the same title, 
dignity, respect and standing as all the other 
federal judges. This would require that they 
be appointed by the President for life, and 
confirmed by the Senate in the usual way: 
that their time be devoted exclusively to 
labor cases; that they have the same salaries, 
the same retirement privileges, all necessary 
clerks and assistants, and the same dignified 
courtrooms and chambers as other U.S. 
judges. They should be empowered to assure 
orderly hearings by contempt proceedings 
and, in all respects, have the same public 
standing and expertise in their particular 
field of labor as any other federal judicial of- 
ficers. They will become qualified specialists 
in particular industries, and know the his- 
tory of labor relations in those industries. 

Labor courts’ decisions should have the 
effect of judgments, enforceable by substan- 
tial fines, and appealable to a Federal Labor 
Court of Appeals consisting of the same type 
of specialized labor judges, with powers to 
affirm, modify or reverse. 

Labor court decisions should be conclusive 
and binding on both sides. In that sense the 
result will be the same as by compulsory ar- 
bitration, Yet I hazard a guess that most of 
the present rejection and abhorrence of com- 
pulsory arbitration by management and la- 
bor will gradually diminish and finally dis- 
appear. 
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I am sure that there is seldom the same 
complete confidence in an ad hoc board of 
appointed arbitrator as there is in a US. 
judge. There is naturally a great reluctance 
by both sides to have their economic future, 
and possibly their survival, placed in the 
hands of three men haphazardly appointed 
for one specific case. This reluctance is some- 
times even greater with management than 
with labor, although labor protests more 
loudly. 

The men usually appointed under the 
statutes or otherwise are necessarily part- 
time people. They all have their main eco- 
nomic interest elsewhere. Many of them are 
lawyers with busy practices; many are col- 
lege professors whose main concern is not the 
disputes before them. Many of them (in- 
cluding myself) know practically nothing 
about the industry involved in the dispute, 
or of the history of labor relations in that 
industry. They have to begin from scratch, 
and learn the necessary background. While 
they are willing to serve as a matter of pub- 
lic duty, they still have their normal voca- 
tions to which they will return—hopefully 
as soon as possible. Some serve without pay 
on a job which may consume many weeks of 
seven 12-hour days. Those who are paid re- 
ceive a small fraction of their normal earn- 
ings. It is a particularly thankless job 
because neither side, except in rare instances, 
is satisfied with the recommendations or find- 
ings, and they both publicly abuse the board. 

Many of these board members hold jobs 
as professional “impartial chairmen” or ar- 
bitrators” in different industries. They have 
been appointed on consent for a year or two 
by both sides of a labor contract, to pass 
upon grievances or disputes arising from the 
contract. Many industrialists privately fear 
that some of these persons tend to be partial 
to labor because they look to labor for its 
consent to be an impartial chairman. 
Whether there is any truth in this charge or 
not, it is enough if a substantial part of 
management believes it to be true. 


CONTENT WITH JUDGE 


Yet the same industrialist who views com- 
pulsory arbitration with suspicion feels per- 
fectly content in submitting controversies— 
often involving matters of greater impor- 
tance to him than an increased wage scale 
to a U.S. judge. And he is quite prepared to 
abide by the judgment, feeling that this is 
the way of life in a democracy. 

Labor, on the other hand, is more deeply 
concerned over the fact that compulsory ar- 
bitration makes unions give up their right 
to strike. From this premise, the conclusion 
is reached by union leaders, usually without 
any real analysis or reasoning, that our sys- 
tem of collective bargaining must come to an 
end under labor courts or compulsory arbi- 
tration. They also assert that compulsion 
must result in price-fixing, and eventually a 
regimented economy. 

Nothing in my proposal! calls for any inter- 
ference with the give-and-take of collective 
bargaining. Unions will continue to require 
the same equality of strength, even though 
they cannot strike. For before a labor con- 
troversy reaches the end of the judicial proc- 
ess, both sides have to try to reach a settle- 
ment on as many of the issues as possible by 
collective bargaining. Only items on which 
agreement cannot be reached will have to be 
resolved by the court. Individual employes or 
even weak unions cannot do this kind of 
bargaining successfully. They must be strong 
enough to amass all the facts with which to 
sit opposite management at the bargaining 
table. They must be able to employ the best 
of economists, lawyers, statisticians and bar- 
gainers. And they must have even greater 
resources if they have to go to court on a 
long, protracted trial. 

It is not true that collective bargaining 
must stop when the right to strike is taken 
away. That is not true in the Australian 
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system of labor courts. That is not true of 
any other kind of civil dispute or litigation 
in our courts. For every case actually tried, 
there are scores which are settled before liti- 
gation, during litigation, and even in the 
course of trial. These civil settlements are all 
the results of vigorous bargaining. A party 
settles for less because he fears that the 
court may decide against him and thus he 
will lose all. The weaker his case, the smaller 
his settlement. So each side, in negotiating, 
marshals his facts and his law, argues jus- 
tice and equity with the other, and then 
takes a look at the strength or weakness of 
his opponent's case. 


LABOR ARGUMENT 


Labor argues that if left alone to strike it 
can do better than with government inter- 
vention. That may be true, but even that is 
subject to debate in many cases. But, if true, 
what is just about that kind of result? A 
man in a civil suit settles, but not because he 
is afraid that his adversary will compel him 
to do so by force or violence, or by economic 
warfare, which is really what a strike is. Why 
should justice in a labor dispute depend upon 
who is stronger in a strike? 

Each side in a strike wants something. A 
strike will not determine however, which side 
is more justified, or reasonable, or intrin- 
sically entitled to win. The union members 
have to eat; the union feeds them as long as 
it can. The richer the union, the longer it 
can hold out. Management in a strike has to 
meet overhead, fixed payments, demands of 
customers, and an outraged public calling 
for its services. The stronger it is, the greater 
its reserves, the longer it can hold out. Propa- 
ganda pours out of both sides, expecting that 
the power of public opinion on one side or the 
other will help it prevail. In actual practice, 
neither side wins all it has demanded (and 
really never expected to); a compromise is 
reached after untold damage is done to each 
other, to the economy and to the public. 

How does this really differ in essence from 
the medieval trial by battle in which the 
strongest was declared the winner of a dis- 
pute? I concede that public opinion may in 
some cases help toward a settlement. This is 
the basic argument for fact-finding. 


HOURS OF STUDY 


But how much does the public really know 
about the issues of a strike and where justice 
lies, despite columns or pages of fact-finding 
statistics? On boards where I was a member, 
I used to take home hundreds of documents, 
charts, briefs, analyses of wages and profits in 
various industries, historical background ma- 
terial and legal briefs. It took me many hours 
just to read this material. I came to certain 
conclusions after heated arguments with 
each side, and sometimes even after warm 
colloquies with my colleagues. What can the 
general public know about any of this as a 
basis for forming an opinion? How many 
newspapers print the fact-finding material? 

And how realistic is the claim that public 
opinion brings about a just settlement? Was 
there ever a more unified public opinion than 
the cry of outrage at the union responsible 
for the 1966 subway strike in New York City? 
Did it have any effect on the union? Of 
course not. The entire strike was illegal under 
the laws of New York State from beginning 
to end, yet the union won. It won only be- 
cause its employer, the City of New York, just 
had to provide means for citizens to get to 
work, 

A dispute between individuals can be set- 
tled in one of three ways: (1) by agreement, 
(2) by outside determination, or (3) by a 
fist fight behind the barn. A strike is an en- 
larged, organized fist fight, without violence 
or physical injury but with plenty of blows. 
Centuries ago, civilized man, in the pursuit 
of justice, gave up this kind of combat. 


What has given workers strength has been 


union, the ability to speak with a collective 


voice, That strength labor courts will not 
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impair, but will increase. That is obvious 
because the court can deal with only one liti- 
gant—a union. So it will be essential to the 
proper workings of the court that there be 
strong, united, well-led unions to speak and 
act for their members. That has been the ex- 
perience in Australia, where unions are rela- 
tively just as strong as they are in this 
country. 

Not only is collective bargaining not jeop- 
ardized; it will remain an absolute necessity 
if labor courts are to be adequate to fulfill 
their functions. 

But, the unions argue—and so does some 
management—collective bargaining will be- 
come a farce; neither side will retreat from 
its best offer, because it knows that a third 
party will finally have to decide it anyway, 
and suspects that he will probably merely 
split the difference, 

To this there are two answers: 

1. This is not what happens in other kinds 
of civil litigation. It is true that neither side 
makes its best offer of settlement at first. But 
as negotiation proceeds, and as a judicial de- 
termination draws near with the possibility 
presented to each side that it might lose 
much more than a reasonable offer or de- 
mand would give it, they come down to rock- 
bottom settlement terms. There is no reason 
why a different course should follow in a 
labor negotiation. The experience in Aus- 
tralia with labor courts has been that bar- 
gaining often continues right down to trial. 


GIVING UP RIGHTS 


2. The contention that the presiding judge 
will ask what the best offer on each side is 
and merely split the difference constitutes a 
libel on our judicial tradition. I was a trial 
judge myself for 10 years, and I have had 
trial experience as a lawyer for 35 years. I 
have not personally met a single judge guilty 
of that practice after a trial. Besides, there 
is no reason why a judge should ever know 
about the offers on either side, Settlement 
offers are inadmissible as evidence in a court. 
And procedural arrangements can be made, 
if necessary, for the trial of any case to take 
place before a judge who has not tried to 
settle the dispute in discussion with the 
litigants. 

I submit that the time has now come to 
end the strikes and stop the damage, and 
to substitute the reason and considered 
judgment of the courtroom for a verdict 
based only on strength and resources. Giv- 
ing up rights like the right to strike—even 
more ancient rights—for the general good 
and welfare of the community is nothing new 
in civilized countries. The right to send your 
children out to work to help the family bank 
account instead of to school; the freedom to 
make contracts with workers on any terms 
mutually agreeable; the right to put up a 
building on your land of any height or bulk 
you wish; the right to deal in securities at 
arm’s length in the good old way before the 
1929 crash; the right to use in speculation 
other people’s money entrusted to your care; 
the right to overproduce crops and to use 
your farmland as you wish without all the 
bother of agricultural regulation—all of these 
rights and hundreds of others were given 
up because the public interest was served by 
their surrender. 

I submit that the interest of the public 
in any labor strife which affects its health, 
security or safety justifies—nay, requires— 
the same surrender. 

What about price-fixing, which the oppo- 
nents of compulsion say must follow any im- 
position of settlement? Do not wage increases 
caused by strikes do just as much to fix 
prices? Of course they do. Do you often see 
wages scales go up unless they are followed 
by price rises? Of course not. Almost every 
settlement of a major dispute, and especially 
of an emergency dispute, has been announced 
by the appropriate government official with 
the expression of a pious hope that prices 
would remain static. But they seldom have. 
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Five years ago I visited Australia. There 
I met several labor union leaders and dis- 
cussed with them the workings of the labor 
courts in their country. They were well-satis- 
fied with their experiences, and with the 
results they have achieved. The arguments 
usually advanced in the U.S. against any 
form of compulsory arbitration were dis- 
missed by them as contrary to their experi- 
ence with labor courts. 

In this country, we have had the present 
haphazard system a long time—too long. 
The American public will welcome any rea- 
sonable change which will put an end to the 
needless economic waste which comes from 
strikes. And in the long run, I am confident 
that both labor and management will join 
in the welcome. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr, LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in 1959 
Congress designated the third week of 
July as “Captive Nations Week“ as a trib- 
ute and a remembrance to those peoples 
in many countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain who continue to live under totali- 
tarian governments. Americans all over 
the country and in many other parts of 
the world will mark this week with 
speeches, special radio and television 
broadcasts, proclamations and many 
other types of observations. Last year 
the Governors of more than three-quar- 
ters of our States and the mayors of all 
major cities in America join with Con- 
gress in proclamations of Captive Na- 
tions Week and in programs appropriate 
to the occasion. 

In recent years there has been an in- 
creasing apathy by many in America to 
the observation of Captive Nations Week 
and more particularly to the reasons why 
it is important that we continue to pay 
homage to those peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain who have lost the right to exer- 
cise their God-granted liberties as in- 
dividual human beings. This spreading 
apathy is alarming because it demon- 
strates a lack of appreciation of the 
ceaseless struggle necessary to preserve 
those liberties from encroachment by 
those forces to whom the word “free- 
dom” has no meaning. It further demon- 
strates that Americans seem increasingly 
content to accept the fact that more 
than 1 billion people in the world live 
under Communist regimes and that mil- 
lions more are threatened at this very 
moment. 

It behooves us all to remind ourselves 
of the fate of those who have fallen un- 
der Communist totalitarianism lest the 
free world crumble bit by bit and be en- 
gulfed in the same way as those nations 
whose fate we now mourn. It would be 
tragic irony indeed if by failing to ap- 
preciate the need to be ever vigilant in 
the maintenance of the spirit of human 
liberty we helped consign even more na- 
tions to the sad category of “captive 
nations.” 


IN-PLANT HIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to a remark- 
able program of adult education. 
Through the cooperation of the Western 
Electric Co., the Arsenal Technical 
High School, and the Indianapolis Club 
a “second chance” is being given to em- 
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ployees, who want to obtain a high 
school diploma. Classes are held in the 
plant before or after various work shifts; 
once sufficient credits have been earned, 
employee-students receive their diplo- 
mas from Arsenal Technical High 
School. 

Begun several years ago as an experi- 
ment, in-plant schooling has proved so 
successful that it is now an established 
part of Western Electric acitivities. It 
enjoys enthusiastic support from em- 
ployees and employers, from students 
and teachers, from nearly everyone ac- 
quainted with the project. Since 1963, 
141 diplomas have been awarded, 36 this 
spring. This year’s graduation ceremo- 
nies took place in the plant, as fellow 
workers cheered the Western Electric 
class of 1967. More than 300 employees 
are still enrolled in the school, looking 
to their day of graduation. 

Mr. President, in-plant schooling, 
first begun at Western Electric, offers 
one of the most exciting and promising 
directions in adult education. I heartily 
congratulate the students whose dili- 
gence and initiative will bring many re- 
turns for themselves, their families, 
their employers, and their community. 
I commend the cooperative efforts of 
the Indianapolis Club, the Arsenal 
Technical High School, and the Western 
Electric Co. which made this oppor- 
tunity available to so many individuals. 


PLANTS COMBAT SOIL EROSION 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, erosion 
is a problem which must concern all Sen- 
ators. In this connection, I invite atten- 
tion to the remarks made by Dr. D. A, 
Williams, Administrator of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, at the dedication of 
the Crider Memorial Garden of Con- 
servation Plants at Beltsville, Md., on 
July 7. The garden contains more than 
200 examples of plants used for soil and 
water conservation throughout the Na- 
tion. These plants have been developed 
over the last three decades by the 20 
plant materials centers operated by the 
Soil Conservation Service. 

The uses of the plants exhibited in the 
memorial garden have multiplied as the 
term conservation“ has expanded to in- 
clude new fields. Several of the States in 
the Appalachian region have recently 
passed laws to control pollution from 
strip mining. As a result, new plants have 
had to be developed to vegetate the acidic 
soils found at such mines and prevent 
them from washing into local streams. In 
an effort to abate shore erosion, plants 
are being developed to stabilize the sand 
dunes along the Atlantic coast. The 
plains regions of the United States must 
be protected from wind and water erosion 
by grasses, many of which are suitable 
for livestock grazing. 

In short, the plants developed by the 
Soil Conservation Service are of great 
importance to all of us, and I hope Sen- 
ators will take the time to read Dr. Wil- 
liams’ comments. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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REMARKS BY D. A. WILLIAMS, ADMINISTRATOR, 
Som CONSERVATION Service, U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE, AT DEDICATION OF 
THE CRIDER MEMORIAL GARDEN OF CON- 
SERVATION PLANTS, NATIONAL PLANT MATE- 
RIALS CENTER, BELTSVILLE, MD., JULY 7, 1967 


This is a great honor for me—to recognize 
in such a fitting way the work of one of 
the early and deserving members of our Soil 
Conservation Service. 

I am glad that many of Dr. Crider's friends 
and associates are here today to pay tribute 
to him. I am especially glad that his daugh- 
ter, Miss Dorothy Crider, is here to share 
in the occasion. 

I am sure we have all enjoyed reminiscing 
with Joy Hopkins for a few minutes. Now 
I'd like to reminisce a bit about the garden 
and how it came about. 

It's a unique garden. It would not have 
been possible 30 years ago. . . nor even 15 
years ago, for that matter. More than 200 
examples of plants are growing here. None 
was available for conservation use when 
Franklin J. Crider began his career with the 
Soil Conservation Service. 

Most of the plants were developed and 
tested at Soil Conservation Service Plant 
Materials Centers. 

The man who provided the leadership and 
inspiration in the beginning was Dr. Crider. 
His idea was to find the plants that could 
do an effective conservation job wherever 
there might be a problem. He developed the 
procedure for testing and evaluating plants 
for conservation uses. He was in touch with 
people all over the world in his efforts to 
get seeds to test for adaptability in this 
country. 

The success of the whole cycle—from as- 
sembling plants to putting their seed on the 
market—has been one of cooperation 
among our plant materials centers, research 
workers of other agencies, soil conservation 
districts, seedsmen, and nurserymen. 

I am sure that in dedicating this garden, 
Dr. Crider would want us to recognize all 
of these contributors who shared his love 
of plants and who worked so diligently in 
those early days . . . and also those who are 
continuing the work. 

As most of you know, the Soil Conservation 
Service started out mainly as an erosion con- 
trol agency. Spurred by the damaging dust- 
storms in the Great Plains during the 
thirties, the Congress declared soil erosion 
a national menace. They created the SCS to 
launch a new soil conservation program to 
save soil and protect renewable natural re- 
sources. 

Up to that time, little attention had been 
paid to grasses. It was only when the value 
of vegetation in erosion control was recog- 
nized, that a new era, a new science, was 
born—a grassland science. 

Today, grasses and legumes are an indis- 
pensable part of every farm conservation 
plan. . . not only for erosion control but as 
primary income producing crops. Farmers 
and ranchers who started using grasses and 
legumes for erosion control soon discovered 
that these crops were not only soil and mois- 
ture savers, but soil improvers and money- 
makers as well. 

Today they realize a return of some $17 
billion a year from livestock and poultry that 
eat grasses, grains, hay, and silage. Today, 
seedsmen each year handle more than 50 
million pounds of seed of conservation 
grasses and legumes that had their origin 
in SCS plant materials centers. 

The need for plants continues to grow as 
the conservtion job broadens. Modern day 
conservation has brought new problems that 
need new solutions. Urbanization ... miles 
upon miles of new highways . . . strip mines 
... beautification ... sand dunes... air- 
ports . recreation areas ...damsites... 
they all require special attention, special 
plants. Many of the plants long used in agri- 
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culture have proved to be just as useful for 
these purposes. 

Friendship and Dulles Airports—both only 
a few miles from here—are good examples. 
Weeping lovegrass—introduced by Dr. 
Crider—is one of the plants used there to 
control erosion. 

Dr. Crider, as I recai, received seed for 
this plant from South Africa, Until then, 
the plant hadn't been identified with agri- 
culture. The first increase of the plant was 
made here at Beltsville under his guidance. 

Among other plants introduced by Dr. 
Crider was NATOB lespedeza—used as an 
erosion control plant and for wildlife cover 
and food. Its name is an abbreviated form 
of the National Observational Nursery—as 
it was called when Dr. Crider was in charge 
here. 

You will find many other plants in the 
garden that Dr. Crider was closely associated 
with. Among them are southern-type 
bromes, King Ranch yellow bluestem, Garri- 
son creeping foxtail, crownvetch, Pensacola 
Bahiagrass, Manchar smooth brome, Buffel- 
grass, and the lovegrasses from Africa. 

The Soil Conservation Service continues 
to carry on the evaluation of plants with 
increasing intensity and effectiveness at 20 
centers across the country. They are no 
longer called nurseries—but plant materials 
centers. The three most recently added are 
at Cape May Court House, New Jersey, to 
develop plants and techniques to stabilize 
the sand dunes along the Atlantic coast; at 
Quicksand, Kentucky, to find plants to vege- 
tate the soils and strip mines of the Appa- 
lachian Region; and at Knox City, Texas, to 
develop plants for use in the Rolling Red 
Plains of Texas and Oklahoma. The job of 
the centers is not only to assemble, evaluate, 
select and increase grasses. It combines these 
jobs with improving cultural and manage- 
ment techniques and getting proved ma- 
terials into production. 

Dr. Crider’s concepts have stood the test 
of time at these centers and in this im- 
portant work. The effects will continue to 
grow. Already the face of the country has 
literally changed. 

Grasses and legumes have to a large ex- 
tent taken the place of cotton in many parts 
of the Southeast. Beef and dairy herds thrive 
on improved pastures in the old South where 
cotton and corn had once grown. Millions 
of acres in the Southwest and the Great 
Plains are protected from the wind by native 
grasses—and now support thriving livestock. 
Across the country, grasses and legumes pro- 
tect soil, furnish food and shelter for wild- 
life, keep soil from washing into streams, 
increase the carrying capacity of pastures, 
and beautify. 

In this garden we see plants that made 
this possible. 

In this garden we have a living memorial 
to a man with an idea. A man who made 
a great contribution to agriculture. A kindly 
man with humor and imagination. A com- 
pletely dedicated man. In fact, the people 
who worked closely with him maintain that 
he lived his job 24 hours a day... that it 
was always on his mind, awake or asleep. 

In gathering here wo dedicate, we set 
apart, this special place, and by doing so say 
to our friends, our neighbors and to those 
who will pass this way beyond our time, 
that we hold this to be an example of man’s 
creative skill, of his love for the soil, the 
water and the plants—upon which all life 
depends—and an example of his yearning 
to design, and shape, and build a corner 
where peace and inspiration will reside. 

Let us be grateful to men of this char- 
acter. Let us hope that, because of one 
man's love of the land and its resources, 
expressed in this way, others will see and 
leave this garden with a new appreciation 
of the beauty that graces our earth and an 
impulse to join in spreading the message of 
conservation a little farther as they can. 
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JOB CORPS TRAINING AT GARY 
CENTER, SAN MARCOS, TEX., 
OPENS DOORS OF AMERICA FOR 
TRAINEES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
believe that one of the soundest reasons 
for supporting the work of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity was illustrated 
this weekend in Newark, N.J. For these 
problems can be solved, and they are 
being solved, by the war on poverty— 
and without violence. At this time when 
the Nation’s eyes are unavoidably drawn 
to the spectacle of tragedy in Newark, 
the Dallas Morning News printed a story 
of encouragement to all America, that 
the young people of today and of tomor- 
row will not have to suffer the poverty 
and misery which led to this rioting and 
disorder. The story, by a prominent 
News reporter, Stewart Davis, concerns 
the Gary Job Corps Center, and the 
excellent work it is doing. 

Especially significant to me, and to 
all who are concerned that the deprived 
be well led in their progress up from 
poverty, was the report of the great 
community spirit that has been aroused 
in the Gary center. For the young 
trainees have taken heart from the at- 
tention shown them by their instructors, 
and supporters of the war on poverty 
across the Nation, and have developed 
their own programs to pass along the 
blessings, and the hope, of their train- 
ing. Their work with the underprivileged, 
reported in this article, is one of the 
greatest benefits to come out of their 
training. For these young people have 
truly learned the secret of our country’s 
well-being—that each person take on 
himself the responsibility of caring for 
the less fortunate. I have great hope for 
our Nation in light of this proof that 
those we help today will remember, and 
help, tomorrow. 

Another article by the same man, in 
the Dallas Morning News, is of special 
interest to those of us who seek improve- 
ment in teaching methods for the cul- 
turally deprived. For Camp Gary has 
proved of special value to our educators, 
giving a proving ground for methods in- 
volving the individual attention given 
these youngsters of the camp. Director 
of the Gary Job Corps Center, Wallace 
Dockall, expressed his insight into the 
unexpected benefits being gained by the 
educators at work here: 

I am convinced that the insight our edu- 
ational system gains into the high school 
dropout may well turn out to be the hidden 
treasure of the Job Corps program. 


Mr. President, we can all take heart 
from the experiences of those at work 
at Camp Gary, near San Marcos, Tex., 
to save the young people of our country 
from deprivation, and to save our coun- 
try from their loss. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles from the Dallas Morning News 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Dallas Morning News, 
July 15, 1967] 
Gary CoRPSMEN SUCCEED—CENTER CUTS Costs 
(By Stewart Davis) 

San Marcos, Tex.—The Gary Job Corps 

Center here has cut operating costs during 
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the last year, while accumulating a record of 
accomplishments. 

The average annual cost per trainee has 
dropped from $5,200 to about $4,000, said 
Wallace Dockall, director of the center. 

Dockall attributed the decrease to a gen- 
eral tightening of administration and econ- 
omy-minded purchases. 

He said that heavy earth-moving equip- 
ment, for example, was purchased as mili- 
tary surplus at a savings of about $1.5 mil- 
lion, The equipment is used in an instruc- 
tional program. 

Dockall points to a recent sampling of 
428 Job Corps “graduates” as evidence of 
the potential economic benefits of the pro- 
gram. 

The 428 trainees were hired at an aver- 
age wage of $1.82 per hour. In one year, 
their combined income would be $1,620,236, 
and their income taxes, calculated at 15 per 
cent, would be $243,035. 

The trainees were at the center for an 
average of nine months at an average cost 
of $3,900 each, a total of $1,669,200. 

“From those figures, you can see that 
these corpsmen would pay their total train- 
ing cost in taxes in seven years” said Dockall. 

Since the national average cost of a per- 
son on relief is $2,823 a year, these 428 
corpsmen could have cost the states $48,- 
329,760 in welfare payments during their 40- 
year work lives if they had stayed unem- 
ployable, 

This projection does not count the loss 
of the potential productivity of the young 
men. 

So far, the study of the 428 young men 
has revealed that 200 are still on their orig- 
inal jobs, 51 have transferred to new jobs, 
25 were fired, 42 went into the military and 
two died. 

There were 108 corpsmen who quit their 
first job, and the researchers are trying to 
trace these corpsmen to see how they have 
fared. 

The trainees have found jobs at wages 
ranging from $1.12 an hour for a tailor to 
$4.72 per hour for a welder. 

The center’s placement office receives up 
to 400 requests a month from businesses 
seeking graduates of the training program. 

“The demand is up to 15 times greater 
than we can fill,” Dockall said. 

About two dozen firms have come back to 
the center to hire additional corpsmen, he 
said, Dallas Airmotive, for example, has hired 
12, Collins Radio and Texas Bitulithic have 
hired eight, Ling-Temco-Vought has hired 
three. 


One firm in Kansas has hired 27 graduates. 

These are the kinds of statistics, Dockall 
said, which show that the Gary Job Corps 
Center’s role in the war on poverty is a 
successful venture in getting young men 
off the streets, trained and into jobs which 
pay living wages. 

The Gary center is the largest in the na- 
tion. There are nine other urban centers 
for men and 18 for women. 

About 11,000 young men, ages 16 through 
21, have come to the center since it opened 
March 3, 1965. 

In most cases, the youngsters were school 
dropouts who were unable to find jobs. They 
had an average of eight years education and 
a fifth-grade reading level. 

They had little motivation and no posi- 
tive attitudes toward working for a living. 

About 6,000 of the trainees have gradu- 
ated to jobs in the open market. There are 
about 3,100 trainees at the center. Around 
2,800 corpsmen have quit or been discharged 
for disciplinary, medical or other reasons be- 
fore completing their training. 

Dockall said these figures show a positive 
output of about 75 per cent. 

The center offers 38 kinds of vocational 
training, ranging from brick layer to com- 
mercial artist, from bulldozer operator to 
machinist. 

The most popular courses are those dealing 
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with automobile repairs, heavy equipment 
operation and welding. 

Dockall said when the center opened, most 
courses were designed to be taught over a 
two-year period. The time for instruction 
has been reduced to fit the actual staying 
power of the trainees, he said. 

Most courses can now be completed in nine 
to 18 months. 

Academic education is woven into the vo- 
cational training. There are, in effect, 31 
kinds of mathematics and English programs 
to fit the 38 vocational courses. 

“We try to show the corpsmen that aca- 
demic education is something they can use 
in their work,” said Dockall. 

Arithmetic problems for a welding student, 
for example, focus on the actual measure- 
ments and calculations which a welder would 
be expected to make on the job. 

Instructors try to motivate corpsmen by 
showing the practical application of the les- 
sons, 

The knowledge is conveyed in a non-com- 
petitive atmosphere. Instructors avoid asking 
a student questions which would embarrass 
the student in front of the class. 

Each student competes only with himself, 
learning step by step those things necessary 
for him to become employable. 

Work habits are established by a class 
schedule which encourages, but doesn’t de- 
mand, promptness, neat appearance, observ- 
ance of safety rules and respect for superiors. 

Instructors stay away from authorization 
demands which seem to backfire, causing 
students to rebel. Instead, corpsmen are gien 
an explanation of the benefits of adhering to 
a positive attitude toward work. 

A remedial reading class is part of the 
schedule of corpsmen who have less than a 
sixth-grade reading level. The class has shown 
phenomenal results. Non-readers achieve a 
sixth-grade reading level in about four and 
one-half months. 

The class relies on the same kind of elec- 
tronic equipment used in high schools and 
colleges for instruction in foreign languages. 
Gary instructors have adapted the tape re- 
corders and sound booths to education in 
the fundamentals of English, with as many 
as 36 youngsters working on different lessons 
at the same time. 

With a printed list of words before them, 
students listen to the teacher's voice on a 
master tape, record their own voices pro- 
nouncing the same words and replay the 
tapes to learn what mistakes they made. 

Teachers can monitor any circuit to check 
on the progress of students and to answer 
questions. Each student can get individual 
attention not available in a typical school 
classroom. 

In addition to vocational-academic train- 
ing, special courses offer the corpsmen the 
opportunity to qualify for a General Educa- 
tional Development (GED) certificate, con- 
sidered by many employers as the equivalent 
of a high school diploma, 

About 500 corpsmen completed the special 
16-week course leading to the GED exam 
during the past year. About 85 per cent 
passed the exam. 

Corpsmen are required to learn to swim, 
a program initiated after two trainees 
drowned in the nearby San Marcos River. 

The trainees also receive first aid train- 
ing, health education, driver training and 
instruction in citizenship, including a work- 

knowledge of government and the re- 
sponsibilities of the individual citizen. 

After hours activities include speech 
classes, personal finance courses, music, Ex- 
plorer Scouts, military drill teams, choral 
groups, sports, crafts and hobbies. 

“We try to teach the corpsmen how to 
use their leisure time,” said Dockall. “We 
hope to expose them to activities they will 
want to do the rest of their lives, rather 
than spending their time and money in a 
bar. 
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Dockall said disciplinary problems have 
decreased in the past year since he has re- 
ceived authority to discharge errant corps- 
men without getting clearance from the 
Office of Economic Opportunity in Washing- 
ton. 

Off-center arrests average about 50 per 
month. This is about two per cent of enroll- 
ment, less than the proportion of people 
who get in trouble with the law in the gen- 
eral population, 

Based on the number of visits to nearby 
towns, the percentage of misbehavior ac- 
tually turns out to be about one-half of one 
per cent. 

Chronic offenders are discharged. 

Corpsmen who do not get into trouble re- 
ceive weekend passes and, occasionally, week- 
day passes, to go to nearby cities for shop- 
ping and recreation. 

They must abide by strict curfews, and a 
corpsmen who does not return to the center 
is considered away without leave and subject 
to dismissal. 

After six months, a corpsman is eligible for 
a 24-day furlough, with paid travel expenses 
to his home and back to the center. 

The students receive their food, clothing 
and shelter, medical and dental care, plus 
$30 monthly taxable spending money. 

They also receive $50 per month, which is 
held by the center until graduation. The stu- 
dents have the option, however, of sending 
$25 of this money to their families. In this 
case, the government matches the $25 dollar 
for dollars, which means a student’s family 
can receive $50 monthly, while the center 
bankrolls $25 monthly for the student. 

The $30 monthly spending money goes 
mostly for entertainment and personal hy- 
giene (tooth brushes, shaving cream and 
other items), but in some cases the corpsmen 
have dug deep into their pockets for charity. 

Two years ago, the center played Christmas 
host to 500 orphans in San Antonio, in con- 
junction with a program sponsored by the 
San Antonio Jaycees. 

The corpsmen noticed that the children 
were spending their Christmas money mostly 
for necessities. 

When they got back to the Gary Center, 
the corpsmen raised $450 and sent it to the 
orphanage with instructions that the money 
be spent on toys for the kids. 

At first, the corpsmen sought charitable 
projects as leisure-time activities. Now, they 
receive numerous requests for help. 

The young men seem to have a soft spot 
for people, especially youngsters, who are 
less fortunate. The corpsmen have staged tal- 
ent shows for the past two years to raise 
funds for Christmas packages for disprivi- 
leged children in San Marcos. 

A corpsmen-operated car wash yielded 
about $300 toward construction of a pavilion 
at Travis State School in Austin. The young 
men landscaped the grounds of several San 
Marcos churches and cleared the site for the 
new Austin YMCA building. 

Another landscape project at Crockett Ele- 
mentary School in San Marcos was estimated 
to be worth $10,000 to the school district. 

Several corpsmen have taken part in heroic 
rescue efforts which in one case resulted in 
the deaths of two corpsmen. 

The two young men drowned while saving 
a Corpus Christi couple from an undertow on 
a Padre Island beach. 

Another corpsman, now serving in the 
Army in Korea, was credited with saving the 
life of a man who touched an electrical power 
line. The corpsman revived the man by ap- 
plying resuscitation, 

The youngster received a Red Cross award 
for his alert action. 

There have been no deaths from training 
at the Gary Center, although 10 corpsmen 
have died since the center opened. Two of 
the deaths were from natural causes. The 
others occurred in traffic accidents, drown- 
ings and similar mishaps. 
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There has been one disabling accident at 
the center. A youngster was paralyzed when 
he fell during an exercise on a trampoline. 
The use of the trampoline has been discon- 
tinued. 


TEACHERS LEARN AT GARY—INNOVATIONS FuN- 
NEL INTO SCHOOLS 

San Marcos, Tex.—Students aren't the only 
people who go to the Gary Job Corps Center 
here. 

Thousands of teachers from across the na- 
tion, and educators from many parts of the 
world have traveled to Central Texas to wit- 
ness the War on Poverty's experiment in lift- 
ing unemployed young men from the depths 
of social and economic poverty. 

Sixty public school teachers are working 
as instructors at the center this summer. 

“Their experience is bound to carry over 
to their schools at home,” said Wallace Dock- 
all, director of the center. 

“I am convinced that the insight our edu- 
cational system gains into the high school 
dropout may well turn out to be the hidden 
treasure of the Job Corps program.” 

Dockall said he feels an important part of 
the Job Corps is the funneling of informa- 
tion about successful innovations into the 
public school system. 

At Harper, Freeport and several other Texas 
cities, math and reading programs patterned 
on Gary’s individualized system have been 
installed in public schools. 

School districts have be supplied with read- 
ing, math, science and general educationa! 
development materials for use in adult basic 
education (literacy) programs. 

Similar materials have been supplied to 
the Texas and federal prison systems. 

The Gary Job Corps Center has sponsored 
workshops on techniques for teaching the 
disadvantaged in Carrollton, Huntsville, San 
Marcos, San Antonio and numerous other 
Texas cities. 

College classes, in which Gary employes 
are enrolled, have been invited to come at 
night and on Saturdays to participate in cen- 
ter sponsored workshops. 

Dockall said there is a “dire need in our 
system of public education to devise better 
methods o cope with the so-called educa- 
tionally deprived, socially deprived and eco- 
nomically deprived. 

“Without a higher education or vocational 
training, they possess no marketable skill,” 
he said. 

Dockall emphasizes that education should 
not be limited to the concept of universal 
academic education. 

“It is meant to include vocational and 
social education,” he contends. 

The Job Corps is the first large-scale at- 
tempt to experiment with innovations in 
teaching vocations to the disadvantaged. 

“The fact that there were no precedents 
to follow at the time programs were being 
developed may be the best thing that has 
ever happened to us,” said Dockall. 

“Experimentation and deviation from cer- 
tain established standards became a must.” 

—STEWART Davis. 


WATERPOCKET FOLD 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege, in the 88th Congress, to be 
the principal sponsor in the Senate 
of the Classification and Multiple 
Use Act—Public Law 88—-607—which 
equipped the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment with modern management and dis- 
posal authority. The Bureau is now 
moving under this act to recognize and 
develop the full value and total resources 
of the vast acreage of public land under 
its jurisdiction. 

I am today asking the Bureau of Land 
Management to give prompt considera- 
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tion under the Classification and Mul- 
tiple Use Act to that unique area in 
southern Utah known as waterpocket 
fold. I believe this area, which is mostly 
BLM-managed land, offers an admirable 
opportunity to apply fully the broadest 
concepts of this act. 

The waterpocket fold is actually a 
geological fold, or plait, in the earth’s 
surface. It stretches 100 miles in length 
and from 10 to 25 miles in width through 
south central Utah, beginning in the 
vicinity of the Capital Reef National 
Monument and extending southward to 
Hall’s Creek, and the Bull Frog area on 
Lake Powell. It lies considerably to the 
west and south of the new Canyonlands 
National Park, but is part of the spec- 
tacular stretch of scenery which led 
Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes 
to remark once “practically all of Utah 
should be a national park.” 

The waterpocket fold is virtually an 
inaccessible no man’s land. We do know, 
however, that pockets of water are 
trapped year round in the fold. We know 
that there are unique rock formations 
and natural arches throughout the fold, 
and that it offers fantastic, sweeping 
views in every direction. 

But its rich, geologic, scenic, wildlife, 
archeologic and other resources are still 
largely unexplored and unidentified. It 
is raw, bold, and unknown. 

Civilization reached into a part of this 
wilderness recently when 29 representa- 
tives of several private, State, and Fed- 
eral agencies, including members of State 
conservation and wilderness groups, 
blazed a trail into the outer limits of the 
fold from a point below Capital Reef 
National Monument. They spent 3 days 
viewing the area and debating among 
themselves the desirability and feasibility 
of building a road through it from the 
Bull Frog Basin site on Lake Powell to 
ne Hole in the Rock location on the same 
ake. 

It was the opinion of Utah’s State 
highway director, Henry C. Helland, 
that there is a definite need for a road 
to serve the recreational needs of the 
people, and that, furthermore, the road 
should be circulatory so that people who 
go into the area will not have to back- 
track. 

On the other hand, some of the con- 
servationists were not sure that any roads 
should be built into the area, but that it 
should be left untouched. Still others 
favored public access, but wanted it lim- 
ited. They argued that the fold is a 
“wilderness work of art.” That access to 
it should be controlled so that it will be 
fully preserved, or as one of them put it, 
“so we will not have to look over or under 
or through layers of human desecration.” 

There is no doubt that this area of- 
fers some of the finest scenery of its kind 
in the world, and that it should be given 
some type of protection immediately. The 
opening of Canyonlands National Park, 
combined with the established attrac- 
tion of other national parks and monu- 
ments in Southern Utah, will bring more 
and more visitors into the State each 
year, and pull more and more of our 
own Utah citizens who live in the large 
cities in the northern part of the State 
to the southern part for vacation trips. 
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The waterpocket fold will not remain 
unknown for many more years. 

I have reviewed the fold problem with 
Robert Nielson, State director of the 
Bureau of Land Management in Utah, 
and urged that, in considering the classi- 
fication of the area, special attention be 
given to preserving those assets that are 
as irreplaceable as they are valuable. 

Since the area is still in a primitive 
state, we have the opportunity, not often 
presented, to go in on the ground floor, 
to give it a careful review and analysis, 
and to work out the full utilization of 
its values under the principles of mul- 
tiple use and sound land use planning. 
We have an opportunity to determine 
primary and secondary uses now before 
any use is really established, 

It is Bureau policy to invite public 
discussion on its classification plans for 
any area. Therefore, I would expect that 
Mr. Nielson would plan open hearings 
in Salt Lake City and also in the water- 
pocket fold area, if the residents wish 
them, so that every segment of the pub- 
lic has an opportunity to offer informa- 
tion and advice. I would hope that min- 
ing, livestock, and tourist groups would 
ask to be heard, as well as representa- 
tives of the outdoor conservation and 
wildlife organization. 

The question of the classification of 
the waterpocket fold in southern Utah 
brings into focus a growing problem in 
the preservation and development of 
scenic areas, national wonders, primitive 
areas, scientific areas, and historic sites 
of national interest. We have several 
categories of classification of these 
areas—we can make them national or 
State parks, national monuments, na- 
tional recreation areas, or national his- 
torical sites. 

However, the waterpocket fold in 
southern Utah does not clearly fit into 
any of these classifications. Yet there is 
no question it should be preserved and 
managed for the broadest possible recre- 
ation benefit consistent with other es- 
sential uses. Is our system flexible 
enough? Do we need other classifica- 
tions? Do we actually have all of the 
tools we should have to “preserve, de- 
velop, and make accessible to all Amer- 
ican people such quantity and quality of 
outdoor recreation as will be necessary 
and desirable for the individual enjoy- 
ment and to assure the physical, cul- 
tural, and spiritual benefits of outdoor 
recreation,” to quote the objective of the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission? 

There is still considerable open land 
available in this country for public rec- 
reation and enjoyment. As our commu- 
nities become more crowded, we will be 
increasingly conscious of the need to 
leave them behind us, for a few hours or 
days or weeks. Open-space recreation is 
not a luxury. It is a necessity. And with 
each passing year, it will become more 
so. The demand will surge. 

We have before us the problem of 
reconciling conservation with the ex- 
ploitation of our natural resources. We 
still have the problem of determining 
where and how we can apply multiple use 
principles to our land so that we can have 
both the economic benefits which come 
from mining and timbering and grazing, 
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and still provide the degree of protection 
necessary for the enjoyment and eco- 
nomic benefits which come from tourism 
and outdoor recreation. 

We are a highly urban country. Sixty- 
three percent of our people now live on 
10 percent of our land. More and more 
people are moving to the cities every 
day. 

We are now approaching a population 
of 200 million. By the year 2000 we will 
have nearly doubled that number. 

Because of the pinch of the war in 
Vietnam, we have had to slow down our 
efforts to met our outdoor recreation 
needs. We have had to lessen recrea- 
tion’s place in our current life and plan- 
ning. But I feel we should not forget 
those eloquent words in the ORRRC re- 
port: 

The outdoors lies deep in American tra- 
dition. It has had immeasurable impact on 
the nation’s character and on those who 
made it history ... when an American looks 
for meaning in his past, he seeks it not in 
ancient ruins, but more likely in the moun- 
tains and forests, by a river, or at the edge 
of the sea. Today's challenge is to assure 
all Americans permanent access to their out- 
door heritage. 


THE CBS “WARREN REPORT! — 
PART I 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on four 
successive evenings, June 25-28, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System presented 
what it designated as a “CBS News In- 
quiry” entitled “The Warren Report.” 

This extensive inquiry, growing out of 
the controversy which has grown up to 
surround the Warren report and the en- 
tire question of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the assassination of President 
Kennedy, was a noteworthy undertaking 
by a major broadcasting network. Mil- 
lions of Americans were fascinated and 
instructed by the broadcasts. In their 
ephemeral form, seen on national televi- 
sion, they were aided by the visual pres- 
entation, a facet of the inquiry which 
cannot be reproduced in print. ; 

Nevertheless, the contribution of the 
four-part program to public understand- 
ing of the issues it discussed is of suffi- 
cient importance so that I believe the text 
of the material should be made widely 
available to the public. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that the first of these 
four 1-hour presentations be printed in 
the Recorp today. It is my intention to 
offer the succeeding portions, as well, in 
the following days of this week. 

There being no objection, the presenta- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE WARREN REPORT—PartT I 
(As broadcast over the CBS Television Net- 
work, June 25, 1967, with CBS News Cor- 
respondents Walter Cronkite, Dan Rather, 
and KRLD-TV News Director Eddie Barker; 

Executive producer Leslie Midgley) 

CRONKITE. This is what a rifleman would 
see from a sixth-floor window if he tracked 
an automobile down Elm Street in Dealey 
Plaza, Dallas, Texas. 

This is a marksman firing three shots from 
a Mannlicher-Carcano rifle at a target below 
him and moving away. These two reenact- 
ments represent the heart of the Warren 
Report. In the view of the Warren Commis- 


sion, they describe fully the circumstance of 
the assassination of President Kennedy. 
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But is there more to this story than the 
Warren Report ever discovered? 

ANNOUNCER. This is a “CBS News In- 
quiry”: The Warren Report.” Here is Walter 
Cronkite. 

CRONKITE. On November 22, 1963, at pre- 
cisely 12:30 p.m., John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
the youthful 35th President of the United 
States, drove triumphantly into this square, 
where hundreds waited to cheer him... 
and where another waited as well. 

Seconds later a dying President sped away 
from Dealey Plaza—into history, into legend, 
into a national nightmare of suspicion that 

persists to this day. 

Y In this country rumors spoke of left-wing 
plots, right-wing plots, Castro plots; even 
plots to elevate a Texan to the White House. 
Abroad, where the transfer of political power 
by violence is historically more familiar, no 
rumor was too extreme. Faced with this dan- 
gerous condition of rumor out of control, 
President Johnson quickly appointed a com- 
mission to discover the real facts of the 
assassination, a commission of seven Amer- 
icans so distinguished that their conclusions 
must be above suspicion—or so it was 
thought. 

As chairman, the new President literally 
drafted the Chief Justice of the United 
States, Earl Warren. The other commission- 
ers: Allen W. Dulles, former head of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. Hale Boggs, Demo- 
cratic Congressional Whip from Louisiana. 
John Sherman Cooper, Republican Senator 
from Kentucky. Richard B. Russell, Demo- 
cratic Senator from Georgia. John J. McCloy, 
lawyer, diplomat and adviser to Presidents, 
and Gerald R. Ford, Republican Representa- 
tive from Michigan. 

The Warren Commission had the mandates 
it needed to do the job. It could subpoena 
witnesses, could invoke the cooperation of 
any agency of the United States Government, 
could and did use the F.B.I. and the Secret 
Service as its investigative arms. 

This is the result. On September 24, 1964, 
the Commission presented its findings in the 
form of this 888-page report to the Presi- 
dent. Two months later, it published these 
26 additional volumes, the exhibits and hear- 
ings on which the report was based. 

Dan Rather at the scene of the assassina- 
tion: 

Ratner. The basic story pieced together by 
that Warren Commission Report on the 
assassination is this: A man named Lee 
Harvey Oswald crouched here in this dingy 
window of the Texas School Book Depository 
as the President passed below. Oswald, the 
Commission tells us, fired three shots. One 
missed. One struck both the President and 
Texas Governor John Connally, riding with 
him. The third killed the President. Oswald, 
the Report had it, hid his rifle over there, 
then ran down the stairs, left the building 
on foot, and hurried down Elm Street. He 
made his way to his rented room, picked up 
a revolver, and about 12 minutes later shot 
Police Officer J. D. Tippit. 

Oswald was captured shortly after the 
Tippit murder, was questioned for two days 
in a madhouse atmosphere of confusion and 
then, in a grizzly climax, was himself mur- 
dered right in the Dallas police station, by 
a nightclub operator and police hanger-on 
named Jack Ruby. 

CRONKITE. And that was to be that—an 
Official version of the assassination, arrived 
at by men of unimpeachable credentials, 
after what the world was assured was the 
most searching investigation in history. 

Yet in the two and a half years since the 
Warren Report, a steady and growing stream 
of books, magazine articles, even plays and 
a motion picture, have challenged the Com- 
mission and its findings; have offered new 
theories, new assassins, and new reasons. 

Only a few weeks ago, a Harris poll re- 
vealed that seven out of ten Americans are 
convinced that there remain many “im- 
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portant unanswered questions,” that the 
whole truth has not been told. 

A Gallup poll shows more than six of every 
ten Americans questions that there was a 
lone assassin. 

Man. Well, I don’t think that all the facts 
were brought out. I think something was 
held back. 

Woman. I think there were more involved 
in it than just Oswald. 

Woman. The only thing that disturbs me 
is the fact that tley’ve sealed away some 
of the evidence and I think that’s rather 
disturbing to most people. 

Woman. I’ve read the Warren Report, and 
as I say, I think those men are men of 


-honesty and integrity. And I think they were 


asked to do a tremendous job within a very 
short period of time after the assassination, 
and I think they did the very best they could. 

Man. I think it’s very accurate. 

Woman. I don’t know how in the world 
they could ever reach a conclusion that one 
person assassinated him. It’s ridiculous. I 
saw the whole thing on television. I just 
happened to be home at that time and I 
don't think that Oswald. . I think that he 
was working for the C.I.A. myself. 

CRONKITE. Screening out the absurd and 
the irrational, we are left with a series of 
real and critical questions about the assas- 
sination, questions which have not been 
answered to the satisfaction of the people 
of the United States. 

In this series of broadcasts, CBS News will 
try to cast light on those questions. They 
fall under four headings, which we will 
examine on successive evenings at this same 
time. 

Tonight's question: Did Lee Harvey 
Oswald shoot President Kennedy? 

For the next two nights, we will take up 
the question of conspiracy. Tomorrow night 
we will ask, was there more than one assas- 
sin firing in Dealey Plaza? 

On Tuesday night we will ask whether, 
regardless of the actual number of gunmen, 
there was a conspiracy leading to the Pres- 
ident’s murder. 

And on Wednesday night we will ask: 
Why doesn’t America believe the Warren 
Report? 

We will examine these questions here in 
our studios in New York, in libraries and 
laboratories from coast to coast, with KRLD 
News Director Eddie Barker at the assassina- 
tion site in Dealey Plaza, and with CBS 
News Correspondent Dan Rather on the 
sixth floor of the Texas School Book De- 
pository as for the first time since the as- 
sassination, news cameras enter and explore 
the Depository building itself. 

Tonight we ask if Lee Harvey Oswald shot 
the President. To help us answer that funda- 
mental question we must resolve some lesser 
questions: 

Did Oswald own a rifle? 

Did Oswald take a rifle to the Book De- 
pository Building? 

Where was Oswald when the shots were 
fired? 

Was Oswald's rifle fired from the building? 

How many shots were fired? 

How fast could Oswald’s rifle be fired? 

What was the time span of the shots? 

First: Did Oswald own a rifle? There is no 
reasonable doubt that Oswald owned a 
Mannlicher-Carcano rifle No. C2766. This is 
the coupon with which he ordered the rifle, 
by mail, from Klein’s Sporting Goods Com- 
pany, of Chicago. Hidell is one of several 
aliases Oswald used from time to time. Os- 
wald paid for the rifle with this money order. 
Here is the application for the post office 
box to which the rifle was sent—all these 
documents in Oswald’s handwriting. 

This photograph, traced to Oswald’s own 
camera, shows him with an identical rifle. 
This photograph has been widely challenged 
by Mark Lane and other critics of the War- 
ren Report. During his interrogation, Os- 
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wald himself said that his head had been 
superimposed on someone else’s body. Sev- 
eral publications later admitted that they 
had retouched it and in so doing may have 
altered the rifle and other details. Lawrence 
Schiller, of Los Angeles, a professional pho- 
tographer and photo analyst, made an in- 
dependent study, of the original picture and 
negative. 

SCHILLER. This photograph of Lee Harvey 
Oswald, which was found the day he was 
captured and disclaimed by him, has been 
used by numerous critics of the Report. 
They say that the disparity of shadows, a 
straight nose shadow from the nose, and an 
angle body shadow proves without a doubt 
that this head was superimposed on this 
body. To properly recreate the picture to see 
if the straight nose shadow does correspond 
to the body shadow, you would have to go 
to the same address, at the same day of the 
year and at the same time. We did that. This 
picture was taken on March 31, 1967, at 214 
Neeley Street. And it shows without a doubt 
that a straight nose shadow corresponds with 
an angular body shadow. And that the fact 
that there is a disparity of shadows, that 
fact cannot be used to discredit the photo- 
graph. 

CRONKITE. Marina Oswald told the War- 
ren Commission that her husband had posed 
and she had taken the picture. She also said 
he had owned a rifle. 

BARKER. Did you ever see the rifle? 

MARINA. Yes. But you know, I fear to take 
this rifle. I just saw it, you know, in the 
corner. I never touched it, his rifle. 

CRONKITE. It seems reasonable to accept 
the conclusion of the Warren Commission 
Report that Oswald did indeed own a Mann- 
licher-Carcano 6.5 mm rifle No. C2766, The 
answer is yes. 

Our next question is: Did Oswald take his 
rifle to the Book Depository Building? 

At the time of the assassination, Lee and 
Marina Oswald were together only on week- 
ends. He lived in a rooming house not far 
from his job and she lived with a friend, 
Mrs. Ruth Paine, in the suburb of Irving. 
Mrs. Oswald said her husband kept his rifle 
wrapped in a blanket in Mrs. Paine's garage. 
Oswald usually went to Irving on Friday 
nights with a fellow worker, Buell Wesley 
Frazier, but the day before the assassination 
his routine changed. 

Frazier. Well, he come to me the Thursday, 
November 21st, and asked me could he ride 
on with me that afternoon, and I said yes. 
And I said, “Why are you going home this 
afternoon?” and he replied that he wanted 
to go home and pick up some curtain rods, 
so he could put some curtains up in his 
apartment, 

RATHER. Oswald got a lift to the School 
Book Depository that Friday morning from 
co-worker Frazier. Frazier's sister, Mrs. 
Linnie Mae Randle, lived across the street 
from the Paine house. 

Mrs, RANDLE. I was preparing lunches for 
my brother there at my sink, and I looked 
out the window and saw Mr. Oswald cross 
the street and come up cross my driveway 
and he had a brown paper bag in his right 
hand. It was about 27 inches long. It was 
made out of a heavy brown paper with 
heavy-looking tape on it. 

RATHER. Incidentally, the search of the 
Book Depository Building made after the 
assassination failed to turn up any curtain 
rods. And the furnished room which Oswald 
was then occupying was equipped with 
curtain rods. 

So Oswald made an uncharacteristic trip 
to the Paine home Thursday night, returning 
to the Book Depository on the morning of 
the assassination with a heavy-looking pack- 
age that could pass for curtain rods. Was it 
the rifle? A difference of about eight inches 
has made this one of the most contentious 
points for the critics. Within this package I 
have a dissassembled Mannlicher-Carcano 
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rifle identical to Oswald's. Before I tell you 
the dimensions, you might want to try to 
estimate them, as Mrs. Randle and Wesley 
Frazier did, from memory. Mrs. Randle 
variously estimated Oswald's package of 
“curtain rods” as 27 or 28 inches long; her 
brother, Wesley Frazier said about two feet, 
“give or take a few inches.“ As a matter of 
fact, the disassembled Mannlicher is 34 and 
eight-tenths inches long. Furthermore, 
Frazier said Oswald, preceding him into the 
Depository building, carried the “curtain 
rods” under his armpit with his hand around 
the bottom. Now obviously, you can't carry 
this package that way. 

Oswald had gotten out of the car first, and 
was then walking away from Frazier. The 
Commission decided that Frazier easily could 
have been mistaken about Oswald carrying 
the package. You can decide whether Frazier, 
walking some 50 feet behind and, in his own 
words, not paying much attention, might 
have missed the few inches of the narrow 
end of such a package sticking up past Os- 
wald's shoulder. 

CRONKITE. Despite the dispute about just 
how he carried the package, the reasonable 
answer to this question is that he did take 
a rifle to the Book Depository Building. 

Our next question concerns Oswald's 
whereabouts at the time of the murder: 
Where was Oswald when the shots were 
fired? 

These men have just witnessed the assassi- 
nation of the President. They are co-workers 
of Oswald, photographed by Tom Dillard, 
The Dallas Morning News photographer, in 
fifth floor windows within a minute after 
the shots were heard. 

RarHER. Walter, here in Dallas, Eddie Bar- 
ker has reinterviewed those men who 
watched the tragedy from the window just 
below me. Later on, we will be hearing their 
own story of the assassination itself. But for 
now, we wanted to know just what Oswald 
was doing, and where he was doing it, 
through the morning of November 22, 1963. 
We spoke first to this man, Harold Norman: 

Norman, That particular morning three or 
four of us were standing by the window and 
Oswald came over and he said, What's every- 
body looking at and what's everybody excited 
about?” So I told him we were waiting on 
the President. So he just snudged up and 
walked away. 

RATHER. Our next witness from the fifth 
floor window, James Jarman, Jr. 

JARMAN. I was talking to him around about 
10:00 o'clock. On the outside of the building 
some people had gathered. And he asked 
me what was they gathering around out 
there for, and I told him that the President 
Was supposed to come by there that morn- 
ing. And he asked me what time, and I didn't 
know what time it would be but some of the 
people had started gathering around. And 
he asked me which way would the President 
be coming, and I told him. And so he said, 
“Oh, yeah?” And I said, “Yeah.” Then he 
turned and walked off. 

RATHER, The last man known to have seen 
Lee Harvey Oswald before the assassination 
was another co-worker, Charles Givens. Mr. 
Givens saw Oswald here, on the sixth floor. 

Givens. Well, he was standing about mid- 
dle ways of the building on the sixth floor. 

Barker. What was he doing there? 

Givens. Well, he was just standing there 
looking with his orders in his hand. 

Barker. And what did you say to him? 

Givens, I just said, “Fellow, it’s lunch 
time, you going downstairs?” And he said, 
“No,” he said, “Close the gates on the ele- 
vator when you get out.” Well I, you know, 
kind of excited, wanted to see the parade, so 
when I got downstairs, I really forgot it. I 
just rushed off and went out to lunch, 

Barker, This would be about what time? 

Givens. Well about one or two minutes 
after 12. 

RatuHer. So the testimony from those who 
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saw Oswald inside the Book Depository is 
consistent. The testimony from eyewitnesses 
in the Plaza below is not. The Warren Com- 
mission had to choose between seriously 
conflicting accounts, and many of the critics 
think it chose badly. 

Down in the Plaza, Eddie Barker can show 
us where those witnesses stood and what 
they were in a position to see, as they tell 
their own stories. 

Barker. Dan, Arnold Rowland was here 
with his wife on Houston Street in the 
crowd waiting for the motorcade, A few min- 
utes before it arrived, Rowland told the 
Warren Commission, he noticed an elderly 
Negro man up in the window where you are 
now, where Oswald Is supposed to have fired 
from. But he told the Commission, and a 
few days ago repeated his story for us here, 
of seeing a gunman lurking in another win- 
dow entirely: 

Row.anp. And I just lookin’ around and 
we noticed a man up in the window and I 
remarked to my wife, tried to point him out. 
And remarked that he must be a security 
guard or a Secret Service agent, 

Barker, So, the window, then, that you're 
referring to is on the opposite end of the 
building from where the main entrance to 
the building is? 

ROWLAND. Yes, it is on the other side of 
the building. And he had a rifle. It looked 
like a high-powered rifle because it had a 
scope which looked, in relation to the size 
of the rifle, to be a big scope. 

BARKER. Now over here, Dan, still on Hous- 
ton Street and not very far from the Row- 
lands, was Mrs. Caroline Walther. Mrs. 
Walther says she saw two men with a gun in 
the Book Depository. 

Mrs. WALTHER. I looked at this building 
and I saw this man with a gun and there was 
another man standing to his right. And I 
could not see all of this man, and I couldn't 
see his face, And the other man was holding 
a short gun. It wasn’t as long as a rifle. And 
he was holding it pointed down, and he was 
kneeling in the window, or sitting. His arms 
were on the window. And he was holding the 
gun in a downward position, and he was look- 
ing downward. 

Barker. About what floor would you say 
these two men were on that you saw in the 
window? 

Mrs. WALTHER. The first statement that I 
made, I said the man was on the fourth or 
fifth floor, and I still feel the same way. He 
was about—in a window that was just about 
even with the top of that tree, I saw the 
man had light hair, or brown, and was wear- 
ing a white shirt, That—I explained to the 
F. B. I. agents that I wasn't sure about that. 
That was my impression on thinking about 
it later. That I thought that was the way the 
man was dressed, 

Barker. Now, what about this other man 
who was in the window? 

Mrs. WALTHER. This other man was wearing 
a brown suit. And that was all I could see, 
was half of this man’s body, from his 
shoulders to his hips. 

Barker. Now over here, on the corner op- 
posite the Book Depository, stood a fifteen- 
year old boy named Amos Euins. A few days 
ago, Amos Euins came back here with us and 
gave a vivid account of the assassination it- 
self and of a “piece of pipe” he saw poking 
out of a window—your window, Dan. 

Eurns. When he come around, and when I 
was standin’ here, I happened to look up and 
seen a pipe, you know. So I never did paid 
no attention thinking it might be a pipe, you 
know, just a pipe stickin’ out. So it was 
stickin’.out about a foot, about that high, 
you know. 

BARKER. Point out for me, Mr. Euins, the 
window where you saw the pipe. 

Ev1ns. It was about on the sixth floor, right 
below the banister. 

Barker. Among the witnesses here in the 
plaza, the Commission relied heavily on the 
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testimony of Howard Brennan, who, watch- 
ing from just about here, said that he 
actually saw the assassin firing, 

HOWARD BRENNAN. I looked directly across 
and up, possibility of a 45-degree angle. And 
this man, same man I had saw prior to the 
President’s arrival, was in the window and 
taking aim for his last shot. After he fired 
the last or the third shot he didn't seem to 
be in a great rush, hurry. He seemed to pause 
for a moment to see if for sure he accom- 
plished his purpose, and he brought the gun 
back to rest in upright position, as though 
he was satisfied. 

CRONKITE. It should be noted here that the 
Commission failed to follow up Mrs. Wal- 
ther’s story. She was interviewed briefly by 
F. B. I. agents but never called before the 
Commission or its staff, who accumulated 
vast minutae on the relatives of relatives of 
Lee Harvey Oswald. 

Despite these discrepancies, his co-workers 
knew and certainly saw Oswald. The CBS 
NEWS answer: Oswald was in the Book De- 
pository Building when the shots were fired, 
most probably on the sixth floor. 

We come now to our fourth question for 
tonight: Was Oswald's rifle fired from the 
building? To answer this one the Commis- 
sion placed major reliance on physical evi- 
dence found within the building. Three 
shells, later identified as fired from Oswald’s 
rifle, were found forty-two minutes after 
the shots. Ten minutes later a rifle was 
discovered. 

RATHER: The rifle was found on the sixth 
floor, back near the stairway between some 
cartons by Deputy Constable Seymour 
Weitzman. And from that episode came a de- 
scription that has plagued the Warren Com- 
mission account for years, the identification 
of it as a German Mauser. 

Eddie Barker asked Constable Weitzman 
what happened. 

WEITZMAN. I'll be very frank with you. I 
stumbled over it two times, not knowing it 
was there. 

Barker. Just went right by it. 

Werrzgman. Went right by it. And Mr. Bone 
was climbing on top, and I was down on my 
knees looking, and I moved a box, and he 
moved a carton, and there it was. And he in 
turn hollered that we had found a rifle. 

Barker. Well, when did you first get a full 
view of the gun? 

Werrzman. When the crime lab brought 
the gun out, after they had gone over it. I 
could see portions of the gun while they were 
doing partial investigation of it here in the 
building. 

Barker. What kind of gun did you think 
it was? 

WerrzmMan. To my sorrow, I looked at it, 
and it looked like a Mauser, which I said it 
was. But I said the wrong one because just 
at a glance I saw the Mauser action, and— 
I don’t know—it just came out words, it’s a 
German Mauser, Which it wasn't. It's an 
Italian-type gun. But from a glance it’s hard 
to describe, and that’s all I saw it was at a 
glance. I was mistaken, and it was proven 
that my statement was a mistake, but it was 
an honest mistake. 

RATHER., So Mr. Weitzman now seems sure 
that the rifle was indeed Oswald’s Mann- 
licher-Carcano, and that his identification 
was simply a mistake. 

The most important ballistic evidence in 
the case is a spent bullet, two bullet frag- 
ments, and three empty shells, or hulls, as 
they are sometimes described. The nearly 
whole bullet was found in Parkland Hospital 
under circumstances we'll consider in detail 
tomorrow night. The two fragments were 
found in the Presidential limousine. The 
shells were found here on the sixth floor, 
below the windows here, by Patrolman Gerald 
L. Hill, who told Eddie Barker about it. 

GERALD L. HILL. We saw a barricade, a sort 
of three-sided barricade of boxes that would 
have shielded anyone between the boxes and 
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the window from general view, from the rest 
of the floor. And then immediately under 
the window that was later determined to 
be the actual spot that the shots were fired 
from, there were three rifle bullet hulls, 
right against the baseboard of the building 
where the floor and the wall come together. 

CRONKITE. One of the experts who made 
the ballistic examination for the Warren 
Commission was Dr. Joseph D. Nicol, Super- 
intendent of the Bureau of Criminal Investi- 
gation for the State of Illinois. Walter Lister 
asked about his conclusions. 

Nicot. It is my feeling that both the frag- 
ments, as well as the one relatively whole 
bullet, had been fired in the same gun. And 
then based upon the comparison of the tests 
which were available to me, it was my opin- 
ion that the same weapon which fired the 
tests also fired the—the three evidence 
specimens. 

Lister. In the case of the virtually intact 
bullet that was found on a stretcher in 
Parkland Hospital, and the two fairly sizable 
fragments found in the front of the Presi- 
dential limousine, you felt that those were 
definitely fired from Oswald's rifle? 

Nico. Yes, sir. 

LISTER. To the exclusion of all others? 

Nico. To the exclusion of all others, right. 

CRONKITE. From the ballistic evidence it 
seems that the answer to the question of 
whether Oswald’s rifle was fired from the 
building is yes. 

To this point the Warren Commission’s 
case appears strong; despite minor discrep- 
ances it appears that Oswald had the oppor- 
tunity and the murde weapon. 

And now we come to one of the most tell- 
ing arguments that has been raised against 
the Warren Report in these past two and a 
half years, a point which we now know seri- 
ously disturbed members of the Commission 
itself. For the critics argue that Lee Harvey 
Oswald could not have fired his rifle fast 
enough and accurately enough to be the sole 
assassin. The critics argue therefore either 
that Oswald was not the gunman at all, or 
that there was more than one gunman. Well 
now, here we have twin questions. How 
many shots were fired in Dealey Plaza that 
day? And how long did it take to fire them? 

First, how many shots were fired? 

RaTHER. Walter, the obvious way to answer 
those questions seemed to be to talk to our 
eyewitnesses in Dealey Plaza, ask them how 
many shots they heard, and in what kind of 
sequence. That's what we tried first. 

Mrs, WALTHER. I'm sure there were four 
shots. 

Barker. How many shots did you hear? 

WILLIAN IS. I heard three. The first and sec- 
ond was further apart than the second and 
third. In other words, there was a bang— 
and a bang-bang right thereto. 

Barker How many shots did you hear? 

NORMAN. Three. 

BARKER. In how long a period of time? 

Norman. Oh, I'd say about like this, you 
know—boom (clicking sound)—boom (click- 
ing sound) boom. Something similar to that. 

Nix. I would say—bang—bang—bang. 

HOLLAND, There were definitely four shots. 

WEtIrzMaN. Well, just three quick bursts, 
like bang-bang-bang. 

CRONKITE. There is an old axiom among 
lawyers that nothing carries more weight 
with a jury, or is less reliable, than eye- 
witness testimony. In this case we have just 
learned that the testimony of assassination 
earwitnesses also is unreliable. In a moment 
of utter horror and confusion, in a bowl cer- 
tain to start echoes, it’s too much to expect 
that human ears will register and correctly 
recall the number and sequence of a series 
of quick shots. 

But we have heard Mr. Hill describe how 
he found three shells, and Mr. Nicol state that 
they were fired from Oswald's rifle. Many 
critics maintain that additional shots were 
fired; but no physical evidence ever has been 
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produced. The most reasonable answer to 
this question seems to be: three shots. 

But it is only barely possible that three 
shots could have been fired by Oswald alone. 
The most dramatic and most important sin- 
gle piece of evidence of the assassination 
was provided by Mr. Abraham Zapruder, who, 
on November 22, 1963, stationed himself with 
an amateur movie camera right here. 

On one roll of 8mm color film, Mr. Zap- 
ruder had the astonishing luck to capture 
the entire assassination. We cannot show you 
that film on television. It was purchased 
from Mr. Zapruder by LIFE Magazine. That 
film, though, serves as a clock. If we know 
the exact speed the camera was running, 
and can see in the film where the bullets 
struck, it should be possible to determine 
not only how many shots were fired, but the 
amount of time between them. This is crit- 
ical to the question of whether Oswald could 
have physically accomplished the murder. 

If the time between shots was less than 
the time necessary to operate Oswald’s cheap 
bolt action rifle, a rifle like this one, then 
obviously he was not the sole assassin. A test 
of time between shots could not prove that 
he did fire the shots. It might prove that he 
did not. 

RaTHER. Here is how the Warren Commis- 
sion reconstructed a time sequence from the 
film. Now Mr. Zapruder was filming the 
motorcade from the grassy knoll. At the very 
moment the gunman must have been track- 
ing it from up here. 

Using the critical frames of the Zapruder 
film as a guide, the Warren Commission, and 
now we, can reconstruct exactly what the 
gunman must have been seeing at every 
moment. 

We know that the President had not yet 
been hit when the car slipped beneath this 
oak tree. The President would have come 
into the gunman’s sights, in the Report's 
words, “for a fleeting instant through an 
opening in the leaves, just as frame number 
186 went through Mr. Zapruder’s camera.” 
Remember that frame, 186. 

We stop the car at frame 186 to show 
you what a gunman would have seen in that 
instant, except for the fact that the tree has 
grown since 1963. There’s more foliage on 
it now. And the overhead highway signs were 
not there then. 

The Commission did not think the shot 
was fired here. Now the President is again 
concealed by the leaves, emerging just as 
the Zapruder camera, over on the grassy 
knoll, is shooting its 210th frame, The gun- 
man can now see the President again, but 
Mr. Zapruder's view was blocked by a ground 
level sign, and his film didn’t show what was 
happening in frame 210, which the Commis- 
sion decided was the first moment that Pres- 
ident Kennedy could have been hit. 

The Zapruder film did not show the Presi- 
dent again until frame number 225, where 
we stopped the car once more. Here the 
Zapruder film seemed to show the President 
already hit; so that hit must have occurred 
somewhere between frames 210 and 225 of 
the Zapruder film. As to just where, we'll 
have some intriguing new evidence in a few 
moments. 

Along here the Commission said a second 
shot was fired, probably a miss. But at this 
point the third shot, the fatal one, destroyed 
the President’s head. That moment is clearly 
shown in Mr. Zapruder's film, at frame 313. 

Could Oswald really have done this? Ma- 
rine Corps records show Oswald had attained 
the rank of sharpshooter; but he was not a 
genuine expert, according to his fellow serv- 
icemen. One of his fellow Marines claimed 
that Oswald was actually a very poor shot, 
and simply was not interested in marksman- 
ship activities. 

CRONKITE. It seemed evident that we 
should try to establish the ease or difficulty 
of that rapid fire performance. Hence, our 
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fired? 


Oswald's rifle was test-fired for the Warren 
Commission by F.B.I. and military marks- 
men. The rate of fire for this bolt action 
rifle and its accuracy against a moving tar- 
get were critical to the Commission's case 
against Oswald. And yet, incredibly, all tests 
for the Commission were fired at stationary 
targets. The F.B.I. won’t comment on why. 

Based more on testimony than on firing 
tests, the Commission concluded it was an 
easy shot for Oswald to hit the President 
at that range. From its tests the main con- 
clusion drawn was that this Mannlicher- 
Carcano could not be fired three times in a 
span of less than 4.6 seconds, because it took 
about 2.3 seconds to operate the bolt mecha- 
nism between shots. 

To explore glaring omissions in the tests 
fired for the Commission, CBS News decided 
to conduct its own tests with the Mann- 
licher-Carcano. 

RATHER. A moving target is harder to hit 
than a stationary one, and the elevation 
of the sixth floor window might make a dif- 
ference. The only elevation for the Warren 
Commission firing tests were the 30-foot 
tower, less than half the height of the Book 
Depository’s sixth floor above Elm Street. 

So CBS News had a tower and target track 
constructed to match exactly the heights 
and distances in Dealy Plaza. The target 
track was angled to match precisely the an- 
gle of Elm Street. The target, a standard 
F.B.I. silhouette, moved by electric motor at 
eleven miles an hour, approximately the 
speed of the Presidental limousine, A rifle 
of the same make and age as Oswald's was 
fitted with the same 4-power telescopic sight 
found on his rifle. These CBS News tests were 
conducted on different days at the range 
of the H. P. White Ballistic Laboratory, in 
rolling farmland, north of Belair, Maryland. 
Eleven volunteer marksmen took turns fir- 
ing clips of three bullets each at the moving 
target. None of the men had much familiar- 
ity with the Italian Mannlicher-Carcano, 
although each was given time to practice at 
a nearby indoor range; and most of the vol- 
unteers were experienced with bolt action 
rifles. 

In each case the first shot was fired at a 
point approximating the point at which the 
Warren Commission deduced the first shot 
was fired. Distance, about 175 feet. In six 
seconds the distance grows to 270 feet. 

Results varied. A Maryland state trooper 
made two hits in the silhouette, one near 
miss—in slightly less than five seconds. An- 
other state trooper's best time was 5.4 sec- 
onds. One hit, two near misses. 

A weapons engineer had the best score. 
Three hits in 5.2 seconds. A technician at 
the H. P. White Ballistics Laboratory man- 
aged three shots in the fastest time, 4.1 sec- 
onds, half a second faster than the fastest 
time turned in for the Warren Commission, 
but only one hit. 

Altogether the eleven volunteer marksmen 
made 37 attempts to fire three shots at the 
moving target. 17 of those attempts had to 
be called no time, because of trouble with 
the rifle. In the 20 attempts where time could 
be recorded, the average was 5.6 seconds. 

CRONKITE, From our own tests we were 
convinced that a rifle like Oswald's could be 
fired in 5.6 seconds or less, and with reason- 
able accuracy, at a target moving much the 
same as the Presidential limousine was trav- 
elling away from the Book Depository’s sixth- 
floor window. 

So, clearly, there is no pat answer to the 
question of how fast Oswald's rifle could be 
fired. In the first place, we did not test his 
own rifie. It seemed reasonable to say that 
an expert could fire that rifle in five seconds. 
It seems equally reasonable to say that Os- 
wald, under normal circumstances, would 
take longer. But the circumstances were not 
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normal. He was shooting at a President. So 
our answer is: probably fast enough. 

In addition to the number of shots, and 
the capability of the rifle, it is important to 
know the time span between shots—since, 
as we pointed out previously, if the shots 
were closer together than the rifle could be 
fired, two rifles must have been involved. 

So, our next question: What was the time 
span of the shots? 

The answer might lie in Mr. Zapruder's 
film of the assassination. You'll recall that 
the Commission decided that the first shot 
was fired at frame 210 on the Zapruder film, 
and the last shot at frame 313. 

Tests of the camera made by the F.B.I. re- 
ported that it was running at a speed of 18.3 
frames a second. Divide 103 frames by 18.3 
frames a second, and you get 5.6 seconds— 
which is the time the Commission reported 
Oswald probably had to take. 

It's a point upon which the critics have 
seized. Could Oswald have fired three shots 
in 5.6 seconds? Well, then new evidence made 
its appearance. 

It was at first called to our attention by 
a distinguished physicist, Dr. Louis Alvarez, 
of the University of California at Berkeley. 

BILL. Strout, What was it that made you 
interested enough to dip into the Warren 
Report to begin analyzing the photos of that 
day? 

ALVAREZ. Well, I think it was probably 
that I had lunch every day with a bunch 
of my graduate students who were keenly 
interested in the controversy that was going 
on at the time. For a while I couldn’t get 
very interested in it. But then when Life 
magazine republished the frames from 
the Zapruder movie, I spent an evening look- 
ing at them—and I found something that 
excited my interest. 

. Srour. What first caught your eye, Dr. 
Alvarez? 

ALVAREZ. Well, it's right here in the pic- 
ture. At frame 227, the highlights on the 
windshield of the car are all drawn out into 
rather pronounced streaks. And you can see 
that in the frame ahead the highlights are 
individual dots. And again in the frame be- 
yond them are individual dots. 

So something rather violent happened to 
the line of direction of Mr. Zapruder's 
camera in frame 227. It swung violently. 

CRONKITE. If Dr. Alvarez were right, the 
Zapruder film might contain a record of the 
number of shots fired. If blurs, which could 
be accepted as evidence of gunshots, oc- 
curred in a certain time span—then the 
shots themselves would be in the same span. 

We remind you again that the film is 
owned by LIFE Magazine, and is not avail- 
able for broadcast. So, CBS News commis- 
sioned an Photo analyst, Charles 
Wyckoff, of the Massachusetts firm of Edger- 
ton, Germeshausen and Grier, to make an 
analysis of the Zapruder film frames. 

Dan Rather interviewed Mr. Wyckoff. 

RATHER. Mr. Wyckoff, the entire Zapruder 
film shows the whole assassination? 

Wyckorr. Yes, it does, Dan. The—the film 
was an 8 mm motion picture film, and the 
entire record, in which the President was 
in view, was represented on a film about this 
long—which only took about ten seconds. 
And all of the records of interest were on 
this small piece of film. We actually looked 
at all the frames, but we only studied cer- 
tain frames in detail. And the reason for 
studying those frames in detail was the fact 
that there were certain little things in there 
that looked blurred at first. And we were 
quite interested in why they looked blurred. 

For instance, on frame 190 here, or rather, 
let's start with frame 189—there’s a wall in 
the background with little—little holes, 
that you can see a white building through 
those holes. 

RATHER. Now, that's a tiled . . . 

Wvrcxorr. That's a tiled wall. And you can 
see the little holes, if you look at it with a 
magnifying glass. Here, you see those that 
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are nice and round, and fairly sharp. And, 
yet, in frame 190, right next to it, you can 
ho longer tell that those holes are circular. 
They're blurred out. 

RATHER. Now, why is that? 

Wyckorr. Something must have happened 
to Mr. Zapruder when he was—something 
must have startled him when he was holding 
his camera. He had a—a camera very much 
like this model right here, which is an 8 mm 
camera. And as he held it up to his eye, 
focusing—concentrating on the President, 
something startled him—and he jumped a 
little bit with the camera. P 

RATHER. Not nearly that much? 

Wrenkorr. Not anything like that at all. 
Just a very subtle jump. But that was just 
enough to cause a blur of these little holes in 
here. And also a blur of highlights on the 
car. 

RATHER. All right, now, you see that very 
clearly in frame 190, and that frame does 
look distorted—and you can’t see the white 
holes in the wall across the street clearly 
at all, Now, how many times does that occur 
in this ten second stretch of 8 mm film? 

Wyckoff. Now, that—that occurs several 
times, as we've represented up here on the 
on this film on the wall. It occurs at frame 
190, it occurs again at frame 227. Frame 227 
was the next evidence that I had of Mr. 
Zapruder moving his camera. And it occurs 
at frame 318. 

Now, this is interesting, because we all 
know that at frame 313 the President re- 
ceived the fatal shot. We have a natural 
reaction time that that he heard the sound 
at about the same time that the—that some- 
thing happened to President Kennedy, when 
he was fatally wounded here. We can apply 
this same correction, of about four or five 
frames, to each one of these frames where 
I noted motion. 

In other words, I am saying that it was 
possible that there could have been a shot 
fired here, another one fired in this area of 
222, 223, and another one in the area of 313— 
noticeable now in 318. 

I think the important thing is the fact that 
we have found an indication some twenty 
frames prior to the time the Warren Com- 
mission thought that the first shot was fired. 
Now, whether or not this was a shot, we 
cannot say. But certainly Mr. Zapruder, the 
photographer, was disturbed at that point. 

Strout. What does this finding mean to 
those of us who simply have followed the 
controversy over the assassination, and are 
not physicists? 

ALVAREZ. Well, to me, it means that there 
were indeed three shots fired, as the Com- 
mission said; that the one that apparently 
didn’t hit anyone in the car was fired before 
the one that hit the President, and not be- 
tween the two shots that obviously hit the 
President. 

CRONKITE, Just as a rough check on this 
theory, we decided to try it ourselves, using 
other cameramen holding similar cameras, 
standing on a rifie range, filming an auto- 
mobile while a rifileman fired over their 
heads. 

These two volunteers are aiming their cam- 
eras at a parked limousine. Their instruc- 
tions: “Hold the cameras as steady as pos- 
sible, and keep filming no matter what 
happens.“ The shots will come between them 
and the car. The cameramen are as far from 
the firing platform as Mr. Zapruder was from 
the sixth floor of the Book Depository. (Sound 
of gunfire in background.) 

The reaction was obvious. The film taken 
by these cameramen showed the effect of the 
shots, despite instructions to hold steady. 
Even in steadier hands, motion was always 
noticeable. This frame shows highlight dots 
around the car's windshield. In reaction to 
a shot, the dots changed to crescents. And in 
the following frame they become streaks, 
comparable to streaks found on some frames 
from Mr. er's film. 

Incidentally, Dr. Alvarez also suggested that 
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the first shot might still be lodged in the 
tree. We checked it with a metal detector. 
But, unfortunately, it did not reveal any 
presence of a bullet. Perhaps more sophisti- 
cated equipment will be developed in the 
future to x-ray the tree. 

Perhaps the most intriguing feature of the 
entire Alvarez-Wyckoff experiment is this— 
at the time he undertook to study the film 
for us, Charles Wyckoff was unaware that 
there was anything unusual about frame 186 
of the Zapruder film. He tentatively placed 
one shot there, only because of Mr. Zapru- 
der’s slight jiggle at frame 190. Yet, in the 
Warren Commission Report we learn that, 
to a gunman tracking from the Book Deposi- 
tory the President's head would have come 
into view for an instant through a hole in 
the foliage, just at frame 186—where it now 
appears something startled Abraham Zapru- 
der. 

If a shot had been squeezed off there, a 
shot which missed, the length of time avail- 
able to Oswald begins to stretch, even if the 
Commission's clock is right, for the Warren 
Report placed the first shot at frame 210. 

But, now, that brings up a second question. 
Was the clock right? You'll recall that the 
Zapruder film is the basic clock for all of 
these events. Now tests of the camera, made 
by the F.B.I—a camera like this one—re- 
ported that it was running at an average 
speed of eighteen point three frames per 
second. The camera had been obtained from 
the Bell and Howell Company, the manufac- 
turers. 

During our CBS investigation we asked the 
company if they had tested the camera's 
speed. The result was a public announcement 
that they had tested it, and the result was 
the same as the F.B.I. test. And the an- 
nouncement continued that they had that 
day donated the camera to the National 
Archives—and this is it. 

But if the clock was not exactly right, then 
the whole sequence of events—from the num- 
ber of shots, to the time span of the shots, 
and many other things—would be affected. 

Curiously, most of the critics themselves 
accepted the 18.3 speed without a question— 
except one, who insists it was running at 
twenty-four frames, as could have happened 
if the control had been depressed. 

Now, we decided to see if we could clock 
the clock. We turned again to photo exper 
Charles Wyckoff. i 

Wrekorr. They have a clock over here with 
a sweep second hand. And if we photograph 
that clock with each one of these cameras, 
we're—we will be able to measure the time 
that it takes to run through the few hundred 
frames, as we've shown here. And I’ll—I’m— 
I will try this for you right now. What I'll 
do is to turn a light on and illuminate the 
clock dial, start the camera, and then start 
the clock and let it run for about a ten or 
fifteen second period. 

RATHER. And you do that with each cam- 
era? 

Wrcxorr. We do that with each camera. 
And then we take the film out, process it 
from each record—and we end up with a re- 
sult very similar to what you see on this 
chart right here. 

This corresponds to the first camera. This 
is the second, the third, the fourth, and the 
fifth. We started each frame here—we edited 
until we got the frame corresponding to zero 
time on each one of the.cameras. Then we 
counted off the same number of frames on 
each camera record that corresponded to 
frames 190 to 318 in the Zapruder record. 

RATHER. And there was this much differ- 
ence in the cameras, although they were the 
same kind of cameras? 

Wrcexnorr. Same kind of cameras. There 
was this much difference in time. The first 
camera read 6.90 seconds. The second camera, 
7.30 seconds. The third, 6.70. The fourth, 8.35. 
And the last, 6.16 seconds. 

RATHER. So, under this theory, the shooter, 
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or shooters, of the shots could have had up 
to how many seconds to fire? 

Wrexorr. They could have had, according 
to this, up as much as eight and thirty-five 
hundreds of a second—which is a pretty long 
time. 

CRONKITE, In this hour we have been con- 
sidering the relationship between Oswald 
and the assassination. To the account given 
in the Warren Report we have made three 
additions, each of which rests on evidence at 
least as persuasive as any provided by the 
Commission. 

Our analysis of the Zapruder film suggests 
strongly that the first shot was fired at frame 
186. The Commission said only that the first 
shot to hit came between frames 210 and 225. 

Something startled Mr. Zapruder earlier. 
And the evidence is that a rifle shot was what 
startled him. 

We have shown that the Zapruder camera 
was quite possibly running slower than the 
Commission thought. The earlier shot and 
the slow camera together mean that the rifle- 
man may have had additional time to get off 
three shots. 

We have shown by carefully controlled ex- 
periments that a Mannlicher-Carcano rifle 
can be fired more rapidly and accurately than 
the Commission believed, 

Now, these points strengthen the Warren 
Report's basic finding. They make it more 
likely that Oswald shot the President. They 
significantly weaken a central contention of 
the critics—their contention that Oswald 
could not have done it because he did not 
have enough time to fire. 

It is now reasonable to assume that the 
first shot fired through a tree missed its 
mark, and that it was this shot that Governor 
Connally heard. The Governor insisted all 
along that he was not struck by the first 
shot, It now appears he was correct. 

Now we can answer all our secondary ques- 
tions. 

Did Oswald own a rifle? He did. 

Did Oswald take a rifle to the Book Deposi- 
tory Building? He did. 

Where was Oswald when the shots were 
fired? In the building, on the sixth floor. 

Was Oswald’s rifle fired from the building? 
It was. 

How many shots were fired? Three. 

How fast could Oswald’s rifie be fired? Fast 
enough. 

What was the time span of the shots? 
Seven or eight seconds. 

Did Lee Harvey Oswald shoot President 
Kennedy? CBS News concludes that he did. 

Yet this is only the beginning of our in- 
quiry. We drew the distinction between 
Oswald as a killer, and Oswald as the killer. 

The Warren Commission, despite the most 
widely accepted, and often, re-stated capsule 
version of its findings, did not state that 
Oswald was the only killer. It did state that 
it could not find any evidence that others 
had conspired with him. 

Yet it is on precisely this point that most 
Americans question the Commission’s con- 
clusions most strongly. Almost two out of 
three Americans seem to feel that behind 
such a monstrous deed there must have been 
a conspiracy. 

Tomorrow night we'll be back at this same 
time, with Dan Rather and Eddie Barker in 
Dealey Plaza, when we consider the ques- 
tion: Was there a conspiracy? 

Announcer. This has been the first of a 
series, a CBS News Inquiry: “The Warren 
Report.” The second part will appear tomor- 
row night at this same time. 

This broadcast has been produced under 
the supervision and control of CBS News. 


SUGGESTION FOR AN OVERSEAS 
“FREEDOM ACADEMY” 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, few ad- 
ministrative problems are of greater sig- 
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nificance than the proper training of 
public servants. As government grows in 
scope and complexity, a responsible and 
competent civil service is essential if 
democratic institutions are to survive 
and the freedom of the individual citi- 
zen is to be safeguarded. 

Deeply concerned with this problem 
has been the NATO Parliamentarians 
Committee on Education, Cultural Af- 
fairs, and Information of which I have 
the privilege to serve as chairman. At 
the committee’s meeting in Paris in No- 
vember 1966, a study of two proposals 
was recommended: First, the establish- 
ment of an international administrative 
training center; and, second, the en- 
couragement of the international train- 
ing of civil servants. The study was made 
under my direction and submitted to the 
Committee at its June 5, 1967, meeting in 
Paris. It concludes that both proposals 
have merit, and the parliamentarians 
from 11 NATO countries present were 
unanimous in their feeling that the pro- 
posals should be pursued further. Be- 
cause of the importance of this subject, 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the report be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PROPOSALS FOR IMPROVING THE TRAINING OF 
PUBLIC SERVANTS 


(A report prepared by Dr. W. O. Farber, 
Chairman of the Public Administration De- 
partment of the University of South Dakota 
and Consultant to Senator Karl E. Mundt, 
Chairman, Committee on Education, Cul- 
tural Affairs and Information, North Atlantic 
Assembly, in collaboration with Honorable 
Jakob Aano, Member, Norwegian Parliament, 
and Deputy Rapporteur, Committee on Edu- 
cation, Cultural Affairs and Information, 
North Atlantic Assembly.) 

INTRODUCTION 

At the November 1966 Paris meeting of the 
NATO Parliamentarians’ Committee on Edu- 
cation, Cultural Affairs and Information, two 
important recommendations were made re- 
specting the improvement of national public 
administrative services. The first, reiterating 
a previous recommendation, called for a staff 
study of “the feasibility of establishing an 
educational centre for the training of civil 
servants, and economic and social adminis- 
trators of any and all nations.” This study 
was to be made in co-operation with a Com- 
mittee sub-committee. The Recommendation 
became a Resolution which was approved at 
the Plenary Session of the Twelfth Annual 
NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference. 

The second Recommendation, approved by 
the Committee on Education, Cultural Af- 
fairs and Information called for the promo- 
tion of internships in the parliamentary and 
administrative branches of government in 
order to encourage able young men and 
women to enter the public service and to 
broaden the outlook and increase the under- 
standing of the participants. Such a plan 
would, it was thought, attack the problem of 
the bureaucrat becoming “bureaucratic.” 

Both recommendations were based on the 
premise that the calibre and attitudes of 
civil servants are crucial to the future of 
democratic government and continued and 
improved training can assist in attaining 
more responsible and efficient government. 

To implement the two recommendations, 
Senator Karl E. Mundt, as Chairman of the 
Committee on Education, Cultural Affairs 
and Information, took two actions. First, he 
appointed the sub-committee as directed by 
the Resolution on the administrative train- 
ing centre, This Committee consisted of Mr. 
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Heinz Pohler (West Germany), Chairman, 
Miss C. WI. Wttewaal van Stoetwegen (Neth- 
erlands), and Messrs. Jakob Aano (Norway) 
and Robert Maxwell (United Kingdom). Sec- 
ond, he arranged with the North Atlantic 
Assembly Secretariat so that through the 
good offices of the Secretary General, Mr. 
O. van Hinloopen Labberton, Mr. Jakob Aano, 
the Committee’s Deputy Rapporteur, could 
accompany his Committee Assistant, Dr. W. 
O. Farber, during a portion of the prelimi- 
nary studies, notably those in Oslo, London 
and Bonn. As a consequence of these ar- 
rangements, data and suggestions have been 
obtained first-hand in Washington, D.C., The 
Hague, Brussels and Paris, as well as in the 
previously named capitals. 

Since most of the data presented here have 
been collected during the past two months, 
it has not been possible to prepare a finished 
report and other material, still pending, in- 
cluding submissions by parliamentarians, 
will be incorporated later. At this point, a 
progress statement is in order. 


GROWTH IN TRAINING COURSES 


It appears that everywhere the importance 
of training is rapidly being appreciated. The 
United Nations in 1965 established an In- 
stitute for Training and Research (UNITAR) 
to train foreign service officers of newly in- 
dependent countries and public servants 
concerned with technical assistance. On 
April 20, 1967, President Johnson directed the 
establishment of a new Federal Executive 
Institute, a training facility. In the United 
Kingdom, in 1966, over 70 courses were given 
by the Royal Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, and over 1,000 national and over 700 
local officials were in attendance. In addi- 
tion, courses were given to high-level officials 
by the Centre for Administrative Studies and 
the Treasury and Education Division of H. M. 
Treasury. In the United States, nearly 22,000 
federal employees attended inter-agency 
training courses, a tenfold increase since 
1961. Of these, 2,400 received training in the 
management sciences. The number receiving 
training in Germany is in the thousands. 

In all probability, this growth in training 
is a phenomenon common to most NATO 
governments, although there will be varia- 
tions in rate and type of increase. The im- 
pact of technological change is being appre- 
ciated and attempts, perhaps inadequate, are 
being made to acquaint the public servant 
with what needs to be done if his tasks are 
to be performed efficiently. 


VALUE AND EXTENT OF 
TRAINING 


This study is concerned with one aspect of 
public service training—that of middle man- 
agement administrators, especially those 
showing great potential, and the desirability 
of such administrators receiving interna- 
tional training, meaning training in a foreign 
country where he would have the oppor- 
tunity to live, study, observe and possibly 
participate in a foreign governmental or 
educational situation. How valuable will such 
training be? 

Perhaps the most pertinent experiment 
on this subject took place from 1952 to 1959. 
For this period of seven years, the Rocke- 
feller Public Service Awards were given in 
the United States under a grant by John D. 
Rockefeller III. The purpose of the awards 
was to recognize able public servants and 
members of the Foreign Service by pro- 
viding a means for their further intellectual 
development. The awards enabled a re- 
cipient to spend from six to nine months 
in some suitable educational activity” 
which would improve his competence and 
enhance his value to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Great latitude was permitted in the 
activities undertaken by the recipients; in 
practice, these ranged from formal univer- 
sity course work to extensive field trips, 
including travel abroad. The recipients were 
ordinarily in the 35-50-year bracket and 
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were nominated by their respective govern- 
mental agencies. During the seven-year 
period the programme was in operation 
approximately seventy persons participated. 

To evaluate this programme, a survey 
of the recipients was made in February 1966. 
Fifty-three recipients from sixteen agencies 
responded to the questionnaire, including 
nine in public administration, twenty in 
economics, and seven in political sclence and 
law. The summary evaluation concludes: 
“There were a number of people who pointed 
out the benefits of seeing how jobs similar 
to their own were carried out in other coun- 
tries and in private organizations. Several 
people commented that they returned to 
their jobs with much greater confidence 
in dealing with problems and making de- 
cisions. A number of respondents also com- 
mented on the value of personal contacts 
made during their travels.” (Dr. D. R. Lide, 
Jr., “Rockefeller Public Service Awards, 
1952-1959 in U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
Self and Service Enrichment through Fed- 
eral Training (1967), p. 332. Other data in 
this section on the awards are taken from 
this report.) 

The favourable experience of the Rocke- 
feller Public Service Awards provided a 
strong argument for the passage of the 
Government Employees Training Act of 1958, 
the enactment of which rendered the Rocke- 
feller Public Service Awards largely unneces- 
sary. This act provided that an employee's 
regular compensation, as well as travel to 
foreign countries and educationa! expenses, 
might be paid for a period of up to one year. 
In addition, under Title IV of the Smith- 
Mundt Act (U.S. Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act of 1948), the Department 
of State may provide for the training of 
foreign personnel by any U.S. agency on a 
reimbursable basis. 

Unfortunately, the mechanisms so ad- 
mirably and adequately established have 
not been used as extensively as desired. The 
data are as follows: 


Number Number Number of 
Fiscal year trained overseas foreign 
countries 
1961 189 12 
1962 259 19 10 
1963 23 10 
1964 25 10 
1965 571 25 12 
1966 34 15 


In 1966 appointees were trained in the fol- 
lowing NATO countries: England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Norway, France, Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Italy, and Germany. Canada and Den- 
mark were included in earlier years. 

A brief analysis of existing records indi- 
cates that a heavy predominance of those 
going outside the United States were in the 
science areas and very few in administration, 
economics, social services, and related ac- 
tivities. State Department officials (Mr. Fran- 
cis J. Colligan, Chief, Policy Review and Co- 
ordination Staff, Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, and Mr. Joe B. Cox, Chief, 
Western European Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs), as well as Mr. 
N. J. Oganovic, Director, U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, and Mr. William T. McDonald, 
Director of Training Operation, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, were most favourable to 
the expansion of overseas training in the 
areas under consideration here. All felt the 
American public servant as well as the pub- 
lic service would benefit from an increase 
in international training on a controlled 
basis. 

Training directors in two other countries 
were similarly favourable to international 
training, including Ministerialrat Seigfried 
Kretschmann (Germany) and Director Mag- 
nus Bratten (Norway). Mr. C. M. Regan, Cen- 
tre for Administrative Studies (United 
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Kingdom), while not adverse, stressed the 
difficulties in releasing key personnel. when 
budgets were tight and the problem of 
scheduling to the optimum advantage. 

The extent to which training courses are 
available has not been generally realized. 
Two important publications should be noted: 
(1) Inventory of Training Possibilities in Eu- 
rope, an 898-page publication prepared by 
the Organization for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development (1964), and (2) U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, Interagency Train- 
ing Programs, 1966-1967 (1967), a descrip- 
tive catalogue of Federal interagency train- 
ing. The former publication points out that 
in 1963 over 110,000 persons from develop- 
ing countries were receiving education and 
training in European member countries of 
the OECD. 

It should be stressed that the great bulk 
of existing training is now given for pre- 
entry or immediate post-entry public em- 
ployees. The experiences of two countries 
may be cited here. 

Norway, with approximately 100,000 civil 
servants, provides in its Ministry of Wages 
and Prices a management-type course of 
from two to three weeks for three classes of 
up to thirty students each. These are for 
civil servants at the middle management 
level, The same Ministry has available for 
the same group of civil servants approxi- 
mately £7,500 for internship scholarships to 
send civil servants to other Scandinavian 
countries. In addition, each of the other Min- 
istries have their own scholarship funds to- 
talling about £134,000. These can provide 
time in Europe or the United States, study- 
ing, observing, or working in a particular 
field. Some have gone to the EEC Internship 
Court, some to the stagiére programme of 
the Council of Europe, and some to the In- 
ternational Institute of Administrative Sci- 
ences. 

The German Government has a very ex- 
tensive system of in-service training. These 
programmes are primarily for those v'ho have 
newly entered the public service. Ministerial- 
rat Kretschmann, who is in charge of most 
of the domestic training, and Ministerial- 
dirigeant Wolffs, who is connected with for- 
eign training”, felt that a great need existed 
for further training of the middle manage- 
ment group. 

It seems clear from the evidence presented 
that the reasoning and logic behind the 
Committee’s proposal for (1) an internship 
programme, and (2) a training centre are 
sufficiently valid to warrant continued ex- 
ploration by the Committee. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INTERNATIONAL 
TRAINING PROGRAMME (INTERNSHIP PRO- 
POSAL) 

Training needs differ from country to 
country. They depend on the historical de- 
velopment of the public service, tradition, 
legal framework in which it operates, the 
character of impinging political forces, and 
the pre-entry preparation of the civil ser- 
vants—to name only a few of the considera- 
tions. 

Nevertheless, there seems to be agree- 
ment that (1) civil servants who have been 
on the job from seven to fifteen years need 
“think time”, an opportunity for further 
training and study, following the practice 
of sabbaticals found in the American Uni- 
versity system, and (2) administrators are 
becoming increasingly influential in the 
policy-making process, and they need to ac- 
quire a broader perspective, especially since 
continuous attention to day-by-day matters 
is apt to have a narrowing effect. The op- 
portunity to live, study, observe, and possi- 
bly participate in a foreign governmental 
situation is one of the best available avenues 
to combat bureaucratic ruts. 

The Parliamentarians’ Resolution calls for 
“internships”. This survey would seem to 
indicate that while internships might be 
possible with many agencies of the United 
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States Government, there are difficulties in 
the assignment to European agencies. This 
arises in part out of the lack of familiarity 
with the concept. Outside of the use of the 
stagiére system found in the EEC and Coun- 
cil of Europe for entering civil servants and 
a limited use of interns among the Scandi- 
navian countries, the system is relatively un- 
used. Indeed, the word “internship” is proba- 
bly poorly chosen, since in the field of medi- 
cine, where it is most widely used, It applies 
to early training, and the intention here is 
to apply the system at a much higher level. 

Internships, or exchanges of personnel at 
the middle management level, encounter ad- 
ditional problems: (1) the sensitive charac- 
ter of some positions—politically and secu- 
rity-wise; thus “Defence” and “Foreign Af- 
fairs” are ordinarily unsuited for exchange of 
personnel; (2) the lack of standardization of 
positions from one country to another; (3) 
the short duration of assignment; and (4) 
in many cases the desirability of rotation in 
preference to a single six months’ assignment 
to the same post. 

Initially at least, to provide greater flex- 
ibility, it seems the internship proposal 
might better be called the “Government 
Employees’ Training Programme,” “Public 
Servants’ International Pro- 
gramme,” or some similar title. Such titles 
would appropriately include the internship 
objective. 

It is further suggested that these prin- 
ciples and recommendations be considered: 

(1) The Parliamentarians of each country 
shall encourage the granting of paid leaves 
of from four to twelve months for middle 
management government employees showing 
exceptional promise. 

(2) Leaves shall be granted on the basis 
of specific work and study plans, submitted 
to appropriate department heads and train- 
ing officers, and international work and study 
shall be given equal consideration with other 
plans. All expenses connected with leaves in- 
volving foreign training and study shall be 
paid by the “sending country.” 

(3) The Secretariat of the North Atlantic 
Assembly, in cooperation with existing inter- 
national agencies, shall inform training offi- 
cers in North Atlantic Assembly member 
states of training courses available in the 
respective member states, as well as univer- 
sity training courses in public administra- 
tion and problems of the public services, and 
appropriate international conferences and 
seminars, as a means of encouraging inter- 
national training. The Secretariat shall also 
make information available on possible in- 
ternship assignments based on data supplied 
by national training officers. 

(4) The Secretariat of the North Atlantic 
Assembly, with the assistance of the Com- 
mittee on Education, Cultural Affairs and 
Information shall seek funds so that, on the 
recommendation of the training officer of a 
member state (or other suitable official) po- 
tentially distinguished public administrators 
may be designated North Atlantic Assembly 
Fellows, and given $500 to supplement their 
national stipend for international training. 

(5) The desirability and feasibility of in- 
stigating an internship programme in NATO 
Headquarters itself should be explored. 

(6) Publicity shall be given to any deci- 
sions made by the North Atlantic Assembly’s 
Committee on Education, Cultural Affairs 
and Information in these matters by com- 
municating them to (a) national training of- 
ficers, (b) government employees’ unions, 
and (c) learned societies and universities. 


INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE TRAINING 
CENTRE 


There is general, although not unanimous, 
endorsement of the idea of the proposed In- 
ternational Administrative Training Centre. 
The purpose of such a Centre would be to 
have available courses for middle manage- 
ment administrators designed to bring ad- 
ministrators up to date on the most recent 
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developments with respect to (a) political, 
social, economic and technological changes 
affecting government and administration; 
(b) the relation of policy to administration 
and vice versa; and (c) new approaches and 
techniques in such functions as budgeting 
personnel, organization and 
management, planning, economic growth, 
public relations, and intergovernmental 
problems. 

The Centre, to be successful, must be truly 
international and the curricular approach 
would be comparative. At present, no inter- 
national school in administration exists. The 
following are noteworthy national schools: 

Royal Institute of Public Administration 
and Administrative Training Centre (United 
Kingdom); 

Federal Executive Institute (USA); 

Hochschule fiir Verwaltungswissenschaft 
(Germany); 

Institute for Social Studies (Netherlands) ; 

Ecole Nationale d'Administration (France). 

The facilities of these schools are impres- 
sive and the courses they offer should be 
included in many of the training programmes 
of civil servants on leave under the previously 
outlined Government Employees’ Interna- 
tional Training Programme. There are prob- 
ably other schools, similar in character, 
which should be added to the above list. 

The important characteristics in the new 
Centre and programme are: (1) it should be 
international in its operation, faculty and 
staff, students, library, research, and financ- 
ing; (2) the courses offered should be on a 
high level, combining the theoretical and the 
practical; and (3) it should be conveniently 
located with ready access to other libraries 
and scholars. 

The question presents itself: should a new 
school be established, or should the pro- 
gramme be added to an existing facility? 

Among the existing institutions, two appear 
to meet the test of international character: 
(a) International Institute of Administrative 
Sciences (Brussels), and (b) College of Eu- 
rope (Bruges). Both of these institutions are 
close to the new NATO Headquarters. Both 
are centrally located. Both have adequate 
library facilities. At present neither operates 
an instructional programme of the desired 
type. 

The International Institute of Administra- 
tive Sciences was originally established in 
1910. As reorganized in 1930, its purpose is 
“to promote the development of the admin- 
istrative sciences, the better operation of 
public administrative agencies, the improve- 
ment of administrative methods and tech- 
niques, and the progress of international 
administration.” Among the forty-five na- 
tions which contribute to it are Belgium, 
Denmark, Greece, Italy, Luxembourg, Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Portugal, and Turkey. Na- 
tional sections are to be found in the United 
Kingdom and the United States. It should 
be noted that many non-NATO governments 
belong. An annual congress is held every 
three years. A very important publication, 
International Review of Administrative Sci- 
ences, is issued quarterly. Much research is 
done by a staff of over twenty persons. It is 
housed at rue de la Charite 25, Brussels 4, 
Belgium. If it were to be given the responsi- 
bility for training, this Organization, headed 
now by Mr. Herbert Emmerich (USA), Presi- 
dent, would have to be persuaded to expand 
its mission. 

A more promising possibility is the College 
of Europe in Bruges, Belgium, which is a 
teaching as well as a research institution. 
Founded in 1949, the College is devoted to 
the study of European integration problems. 
The head of its international board is Mr. 
Jean Rey, member of the Commission of the 
European Economic Community. As a post- 
graduate universtiy, it has educated annually 
approximately fifty students, all under thirty 
years of age; no more than eight come from 
any one country in a single year. 

If the College of Europe were asked to pro- 
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vide the needed training, it must establish 
new courses and permit older participants 
to be in attendance. This could most easily 
be done from June 15 to September 15 when 
its existing facilities are not used extensively. 
Living quarters would be available during 
this time. Perhaps the new programme might 
be initiated during the summer period on an 
experimental five-year basis. This has at- 
tractive possibilities. 

The final alternative is the establishment 
of an entirely new institution. There are 
many obvious problems to such a proposal. 
Finance would be first, but administrative 
and physical arrangements might prove 
equally difficult. The most plausible solution 
would seem to be to have the institution 
connected with NATO itself. To lay plans for 
such an undertaking was beyond the scope 
of this report, 

In the light of the foregoing, it is recom- 
mended that this study of a proposed admin- 
istrative training centre be continued by 
soliciting comments from (1) Parliamen- 
tarians, (2) government training officials, 
(3) existing universities and colleges with 
public administration programmes, and (4) 
all organizations and persons interested in 
promoting training and public administra- 
tion in the Atlantic community. On the basis 
of these comments, a decision can be made 
at the annual meeting of the North Atlantic 
Assembly in November, 1967, as to what 
further actions should be taken. 


GENE H. FAVELL, INTERNATIONAL 
TRUSTEE OF KIWANIS 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, as an 
honorary Kiwanian, it is always a pleas- 
ure for me to see a man, through his 
energy and devotion to the ideals of that 
organization, obtain a position of im- 
portance in its operations. 

It has recently been my pleasure to 
note that a dear friend of mine has been 
elevated to the office of International 
Trustee of Kiwanis. He is Mr. Gene H. 
Favell, the owner of a clothing store in 
Klamath Falls, Oreg. Gene has been ac- 
tive in many community projects and 
organizations. He has been particularly 
active in Kiwanis and is deserving of 
recognition for his achievements. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the background 
of experience this man brings to his com- 
munity and to the Kiwanis organization. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEE, GENE H. FAVELL, 

KLAMATH FALLS, OREG. 

Two-year term starts August 1, 1967. 
QUALIFICATIONS IN KIWANIS EXPERIENCE 
Positions in club 

Present; Chairman, Committee on Kiwanis 
Education and Attendance, 

Past; President, Past President, Kiwanis 
Foundation of Klamath Falls. Co-organizer 
of Youth Awards Banquet. 

Positions in district 

Present: Immediate Past Governor. Chair- 
man, Committee on Past District Governors. 

Past: Lieutenant Governor, Governor, 
Chairman of several committees. As 1966 
Governor, Host for 1966 International Con- 
vention. Co-organizer, three Kiwanis Clubs, 
one Circle K, one Key Club. Chairman, Circle 
K District Convention. 

Positions in Kiwanis International 

Present: Chairman, International Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. Member, Special In- 
ternational Committee on Organization 
Study. 

Past: Member, International Committees 
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on Boys and Girls Work; Membership De- 
velopment. Member, Executive Committee 
for 1966 International Convention. Member, 
1963 European Mission, Chairman, 1966 Dis- 
trict Governors. 

How long a Kiwanian? 13 years. 

Of what Kiwanis Club first a member? 
Klamath Falls, Oregon. 

QUALIFICATIONS IN GENERAL 

Business or Profession: Owner-Operator 
Gene’s Menstore. 

Age: 41. 

Education: B.A. Stanford University, 
Graduate work in Business Administration 
at University of Oregon. 

Personality, Ability, etc.: Friendly, digni- 
fied, congenial, intelligent, and practical. Is 
a fine speaker with a message on integrity, 
Christian living, devotion to ideals. Is thor- 
oughly dedicated to his family and to his 
community. 

Positions in or service to 

City: Park Board Member. Young Man of 
the Year, 1960. 

State: County Chairman for U.S. Savings 
Bonds, three years. 

Trade or Professional Organizations: JC 
Distinguished Service Award Winner. 

Civic, Philanthropic and other organiza- 
tions: Co-organizer and Past President, 
Klamath Falls Little League; Past President, 
Knife and Fork Club; Co-chairman, Inter- 
community Hospital Fund Drive, Memorial 
Gifts Division. Masonic Orders: Blue Lodge, 
Scottish Rite, Shrine. B.P.O.E. 

In what specific ways and for what specific 
reasons could he add strength to and be of 
service on the International Board of Trus- 
tees: His executive abilities, his love of Ki- 
wanis and what Kiwanis stands for, his will- 
ingness to devote his time, energy, and 
abilities in unlimited quantity, make him an 
ideal candidate for International office. He 
has a contribution to make toward the 
growth and enlargement of Kiwanis at home 
and abroad. When president of his club, it 
won District and International Achievement 
Award for Gold Section, 


General facts 


Gene is an Episcopalian. Served two and a 
half years in the United States Navy. An 
Eagle and Silver Palm Scout. Gene and Wini- 
fred have six children aged 7 to 16 who attend 
all Kiwanis Conventions. His hobby is Indian 
Artifacts. Since 1962 he has given over 300 
talks on the American Way of Life, the Free 
Enterprise System and Kiwanis. 


PROGRESS OF PROJECT DISCOVERY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I wish to re- 
port to the Senate on the progress of 
Project Discovery, initiated 9 months 
ago under the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts. The pro- 
gram seeks to integrate the classroom 
and the theater. This is accomplished by 
providing funds to public and parochial 
schools in Rhode Island and to the Trin- 
ity Square Players of Providence, so that 
the students may attend professional 
repertory theater. To insure that live 
theater attendance is not a one-shot en- 
richment experience, efforts are made to 
fit the plays performed into the regular 
English curriculum of the schools. Mr. 
Adrian Fall, director of the Trinity 
Square Players, and Dr. Charles A. 
O’Connor and Ralph W. Wilkins, of the 
Providence School Department, are the 
heads of the program, and are to be con- 
gratulated for the success of the pro- 
gram. 

The project is funded through the 
National Endowment for the Arts and 
titles III and IV of the Elementary and 
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Secondary School Act of 1965. Of the 
$750,000 provided, $510,000 goes to the 
Trinity Square Players for assistance in 
staging the plays. This has permitted the 
company to make the necessary enlarge- 
ments to their staff and to increase its 
“professional quality.” The remainder of 
the funds have gone to the schools for 
various administrative costs, including 
teaching aids for English departments. 

To quote a line from the Providence 
Evening Bulletin which has recently 
published a series of feature articles on 
“Project Discovery,” young theatergoers 
experience the excitement of discov- 
ery.” Student response is enthusiastic, 
and is often expressed in letters to the 
the actors and to officials here in Wash- 
ington. 

The involved school faculty members 
and principals have warmly received and 
cooperated with Project Discovery. 
Richard Cummings, the staff student 
liaison, has worked imaginatively and 
successfully in providing background for 
English teachers on the upcoming per- 
formances. He and members of the com- 
pany deliver lectures and short portions 
of the play in all Rhode Island high 
schools. In this area, a portion of the 
project’s funds have been allotted to the 
Central Midwest Research Educational 
Laboratory to develop more effective 
means of coordinating the classroom and 
the theater. 

Mr. Hall, director of the Trinity Square 
Players, believes that the program has 
made it possible for his company to make 
“enormous strides, artistically.” He sees 
the project, and the position of the Trin- 
ity Square Players in it as a missionary 
endeavor to bring theater arts to the 
American people. He looks forward to the 
day when parents will support the pro- 
gram as enthusiastically as all the par- 
ticipants. Interestingly, he has seen the 
private subscriptions to his company 
nearly double since the beginning of 
Project Discovery. 

Mr. President, this project, funded 
and coordinated by the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts is a fine demonstra- 
tion of the success which can be achieved 
through cooperation on all levels of gov- 
ernment and private public-spirited 
groups. The benefit to the State is three- 
fold: First, schoolchildren have gained 
an insight through a new experience; 
second, the school curriculum has been 
strengthened, and, third, the repertory 
theater has been able to improve its pro- 
fessional excellence. Such results are a 
testament to the wisdom of the Congress 
when it enacted the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and Humanities Act of 
1965. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a series of articles 
about Project Discovery which were 
recently published in the Providence 
Journal. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

PROJECT Discovery Wins ENCORES—STUDENTS 
AND EDUCATORS APPLAUD 
(By James T. Kaull) 
(First of a series) 

An unprecedented experiment in merging 

the high school classroom with the live pro- 
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fessional theater is ending its first season in 
Rhode Island to cries of More!“ 

The applause for “Project Discovery” comes 
from educators, the teenage daytime patrons 
of the Trinity Square Repertory Company 
and those who are footing the bill, mainly 
the federal government. 

“It's a masterpiece; whoever thought this 
up really had some vision,” says the Rev. 
Edward W. K. Mullen, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools in the Catholic Diocese of 
Providence. 

Criticisms are few, centering mostly on 
scheduling and logistics foulups, which are 
expected to be improved next year. 

Plans are well under way for the second 
season of subsidized plays, assuming that 
funding will continue, as promised, for a 
total of three years. 

The only possible point of major collision 
seen is that the local educators and the act- 
ing company may some day differ on what 
plays to pick, a prerogative which Trinity 
Squares wishes to reserve, ultimately, to 
itself. 

The nation has never seen anything like 
this “educational laboratory theater project,” 
except in New Orleans where an almost- 
identical program also started last fall. Next 
year, Los Angeles will have one. 

Everything about Project Discovery is enor- 
mous, including its total bill of $750,000 for 
one year, entirely paid from “outside” sources 
and costing local school systems not a penny. 

The concept was overwhelming, too. Stu- 
dents would not just be bussed to the theater 
for a day’s candy-bar “enriching experience,” 
but would find the theater made a part of 
their year-long English curriculum. 

In round figures, by the time the season 
ends in mid-June, 40,000 students from all 
74 public, parochial and private secondary 
schools in Rhode Island will have seen four 
Plays presented by Trinity Square in the 
1,000-seat Rhode Island School of Design 
Auditorium. 

That adds up to 16 performances for 
160,000 patrons. 

The menu has included four classics: 
Shaw’s “Saint Joan,” O’Neill’s “Ah, Wilder- 
ness!” Shakespeare’s “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” and Chekhov's “The Three Sisters.” 

Bus transportation alone cost $82,000. Re- 
quests came in for 18,592 paperback books 
for school use. There have been 200 distribu- 
tions of films, tapes and records, and 98 visits 
to schools by Trinity Square personnel. 

The potential problems were staggering. 
No one really knew what would happen. 
Would the uncompromising, adult presenta- 
tion of four classics be hooted down by a 
TV-nurtured generation? Would the schools 
pitch in as they were supposed to with cur- 
riculum “involvement”? 

Would the suddenly-expanded theater 
company stand up under the pressure? Fi- 
nally, would the community understand 
what the project was all about? 

Those in charge had nervous moments 
before the first curtain rose on “Saint Joan” 
last October. 

Adrian Hall, the lanky Texan who is artis- 
tic director of Trinity Square and whose fame 
has become nationwide in his three years 
here, says of that first day: 

“It really scared hell out of me. There was 
that rumbling undercurrent, like the terror 
that exists in a Pinter play; you can’t get 
your hands on it, but it’s there. 

“People had been saying, ‘Why do some- 
thing as difficult as Saint Joan”?’ As I sat 
there, I thought: if we fail, we'll go down 
totally.” 

“After the first day, after that enormously 
exciting reaction, I felt if we kept our wits 
about us and, day to day, turned out as good 
a performance as you could find anywhere 
in the world, we had a chance ultimately to 
start the great wheel of understanding in 
the arts to turn. It seemed terribly important 
to continue.” 
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Dr. Ralph W. Wilkins of the Providence 
school department, who has been acting 
director of the project as an educational ven- 
ture, says: 

“Frankly, for a time, I wondered if we 
could get it off the ground. I wasn't worried 
about Trinity Square, but about our end of 
it, the scheduling and the b Kad 

No one pretends the season has gone per- 
fectly. There were a few behavior problems 
during the first play with unruly youngsters 
tossing pennies and paper-clips at the stage. 
They were sat on—hard—and the conduct 
has since improved. 

The story is told—and it is too good not to 
be true—of one all-boy school where ado- 
lescent sophomores behaved very badly at the 
first play. 

The irate principal called the whole school 
together afterwards and said, “All right, that 
tears it! Now nobody’s going to the theater 
any more.” 

Some upperclassmen got the errant soph- 
omores in a quiet corner, beat the daylights 
out of them and later assured the principal 
that he could expect a model audience. The 
school is now one of Trinity Square's favorite 
groups of fans. 

The worst problem came in scheduling 
afternoon performances. For most schools, 
this meant disruption and inconvenience, 
since many of the older pupils have after- 
school jobs. In the case of a community like 
Westerly, it meant pupils were not delivered 
to their homes until early evening. 

Next season, almost all the performances 
will be given in the morning, as about half 
of them were this year. 

With a season that began “by guess and 
by gosh,” in one official’s words, and with 
financing that was not assured until late last 
summer, some of the schools managed to re- 
shape their English curriculum and prepare 
pupils for their live theater, while others did 
a half-hearted job. 

Bernard G. Masterson, who was named at 
midyear as the fulltime educational coordi- 
nator of the project by the Providence School 
Committee (by agreement with the other 
cities and towns, Providence provides the 
overall administration), estimates that 75 
per cent of the high schools are properly 
involved. 


YOUNGSTERS ARE ENTHUSIASTIC—OFFICIALS 
TAKE CAUTIOUS VIEW 


With cries of “Success!” echoing around 
them, the two officials who are perhaps most 
intimately involved in Project Discovery have 
cautious reservations. 

Supt. Charles A. O'Connor Jr. of Provi- 
dence, who worked closely with the late Rep. 
John E. Fogarty in securing the project for 
the Rhode Island school systems, is con- 
vinced it is a great asset to teacher and 
pupils, but says: 

“I don't think we will really have arrived 
until it is completely a part of the cur- 
riculum until all the schools are teaching 
it in the classrooms.” 

And Mr. Hall, the impresario of Trinity 
Square, says: 

“You wouldn't send a child to the first 
grade and then say, ‘Bobby’s education is 
very successful; he got through the first 
year.’ 

“We have had no major disaster and we 
have had little spurts of success. All we can 
say is that, with all our problems, we have 
actually begun.” 

Trinity Square had its upheavals, A co- 
director, John A. McQuiggan, resigned. There 
was a drastic cutback in the administrative 
staff which, like the acting company, had 
been greatly expanded. But the company is 
enthusiastic to the point of raving about the 
student audiences and has seen a steady 
growth in its adult subscription list. 

No reservations are expressed by the West 
Warwick schoolgirl who sobbed throughout 
Joan of Arc’s trial scene and then wrote to 
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thank the actress, Mary Doyle, for making 
the play not only a cultural experience but 
an enjoyable one.“ 

Nor by the North Providence lad who wrote 
the Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare in Washington to praise the project. 

Nor by the parochial school principal who 
periodically telephones Richard Cumming, 
director of educational services for Trinity 
Square, and says, Oh, Mr. Cumming, I'm 
praying for you. You're doing God’s work!” 

(He says she has an uncanny sense of 
theatrical timing, since her call invariably 
comes just when he is considering fashion- 
ing himself a noose.) 

And Junius Eddy, a Washington staff 
member of the U.S. Office of Education, 
which is footing much of the bill, says, “I 
don't know where, in any other field of arts 
and education, I've found a response like 
this. I've seen it in New Orleans, too—an ex- 
citement, a positive sort of reaction.” 

Invariably, he says, when anyone wonders 
about the future of such a project, no mat- 
ter how it is eventually financed, the re- 
sponse is “The kids aren’t going to let it 
go.” 

GOVERNMENT PROVIDES MOST OF MONEY 


Project Discovery gets its $750,000 from 
two federal sources in which the Rhode Is- 
land congressional delegation has had close 
connections and from the local non-profit 
foundation which operates the Trinity Square 
Repertory Company. 

The complicated breakdown is this: 

Under the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation this past year allocated $300,000 in 
“Title III“ money, which the act provides 
for supplemental “innovative and exemplary 
programs.” 

The office also set aside about $245,000 in 
money from the act’s Title IV, which is for 
“cooperative research.” 

From the National Endowment for the 
Arts, a new federal agency, came $165,000. 

The Foundation for Repertory Theater of 
Rhode Island, which runs Trinity Square, 
pledged up to $40,000. This was to be raised 
in the recent Federated Arts Fund Drive here 
for seven member agencies, but the drive fell 
about 25 percent short. 

All these total $750,000. Where does the 
money go? 

Of the $300,000 in Title III funds, about 
$170,000 goes directly to Trinity Square. The 
balance of $130,000 is for educational and ad- 
ministrative needs: for instance, $82,000 for 
school bus hire, $24,000 for the educational 
“aids” provided, and the rest for office super- 
vision, telephones, etc. 

Of the $245,000 in Title IV money from the 
Office of Education, $75,000 goes to the Cen- 
tral Midwestern Regional Educational Lab- 
oratory, Inc., of St. Ann, Mo., which is do- 
ing extensive research into the results, suc- 
cesses and problems of Project Discovery. 

The balance of $170,000 in Title IV money 
goes, once more, to Trinity Square. That 
makes a total of some $340,000 for the theater 
company from Titles III and IV. 

This last sum is for the ongoing, day-to- 
day presentation of plays to students. The 
formula is relatively simple: for each of its 
160 performances. Trinity Square gets 160th 
of $340,000, or about $21,125. 

But the $165,000 from the National En- 
dowment for the Arts all went to Trinity, too. 
This is, in general, for all expenses up to the 
time the curtain rises on each of the plays: 
costumes, scenery, lighting, rehearsals and 
other production costs. 

The $40,000 from the company’s parent 
foundation, which is headed by attorney Mil- 
ton Stanzler of Providence, was for rental of 
the RISD auditorium ($18,000), necessary 
renovations to its interior, and promotion. 

Dr. Ralph W. Wilkins of the Providence 
School Department, whose normal job is re- 
search assistant to Supt. Charles A. O’Connor 
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Jr. but who has been acting project director, 
says the Title III and IV checks go to a 
special account in the city treasury. 

One minor difficulty was convincing Wash- 
ington, which keeps an eye on the expendi- 
tures, that Trinity Square should be paid 
for scheduled performances which were 
snowed out, as a few were. 

Dr. Wilkins said it was part of the con- 
tract that if the acting company was ready 
to go on stage but weather or other natural 
causes prevented the schools from coming, 
the players were entitled to be paid. 

The massive grants from the Office of Edu- 
cation which had the final responsibility for 
picking Providence and New Orleans as bene- 
ficiaries, were announced for Rhode Island 
by the late Rep. John E. Fogarty last sum- 
mer. 

“This came to Providence for one reason 
and he’s it,” Mr. O'Connor said of the late 
congressman. “John went so far out on the 
limb for this; he wanted it to be successful.” 

The announcement of a grant from the 
National Endowment for the Arts came from 
Sen. Claiborne Pell. This agency is under 
the National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities created in 1965 through legisla- 
tion sponsored by Senator Pell. (The former 
president of Brown University, Dr. Barnaby 
C. Keeney, is chairman of the parallel Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities.) 

Heading the advisory council for the arts 
endowment is Roger L. Stevens, prominent 
real estate investor, and theatrical producer, 
who has been a close observer of the Rhode 
Island New Orleans projects. 

Junius Eddy, a staff member in the arts 
and humanities program of the U.S. Office of 
Education, said the concept of Project Dis- 
covery was born in the summer of 1965 in 
conversations among Mr. Stevens, Francis 
Keppel, who was then federal commissioner 
of education; Miss Kathryn Bloom, director 
of arts and humanities, and others in the 
education office. 

Rhode Island, according to Mr. Eddy, soon 
became a front-runner for two reasons: it 
had the Trinity Square company in resi- 
dence and its school superintendents were 
willing to face realistically the problems of 
operating the huge, never-tried project. 


PROJECT Discovery: NEW WORLDS OPENING 
(By James T. Kaull) 
(Second of a series) 

A gray spring morning at 9:30 outside the 
Rhode Island School of Design Auditorium. 

Twenty-plus school buses have just un- 
loaded 899 pupils from West Senior High 
School in Pawtucket and 46 from Central 
Falls Trade School. Inside, in costume and 
greasepaint, the professional actors of the 
Trinity Square Re Company are ready 
to perform Anton Chekhov's “The Three 
Sisters.” 

Chekhov at 9:30 in the morning? For school 
kids? 

The play, fourth in this first season of 
“Project Discovery,” has already been seen 
by several schools and some of the doubts 
have vanished. 

“I knew, on the first day of. Three Sisters,“ 
that we were in deep water,” Adrian Hall, 
artistic director of the company, is saying to 
a reporter. 

“Here it is, one of the great masterpieces 
of the spoken word, but these are things that 
kids don't consider easily,” he said. “I sat 
there with my heart pounding.” 

Mr. Hall chose to do it for a number of rea- 
sons, one of them being that it happens to 
fit the capabilities of Trinity Square at this 
time. “Three Sisters” is often read, but less 
frequently performed; for one thing, it de- 
mands four first-calibre actresses in lead 
roles. 

The house lights dim, the restless young- 
sters shushing each other and silence 
prevails as the curtain rises on the brilli- 
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antly- illuminated drawing-room of the Pro- 
zorov family in a provincial town outside 
Moscow. (Another student audience a few 
days later applauded the set, Just like Broad- 
way theatergoers.) 

After some dialogue, a servant appears. He 
does little, has no lines and soon exits. But 
the Pawtucket-Central Falls pupils greet him 
with loud laughter and applause. What on 
earth for? 

They had recognized him as Marius Maz- 
manian, who was the comic steward in “Saint 
Joan” and the even funnier Starveling in “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

The 66-year-old play, a breakthrough in 
dramatic history unfolds. It is heady, intel- 
lectual, wordy, full of psychological depths. 
What is time? Where is happiness? How do 
we communicate? 

The adult viewer tries to imagine what the 
shattering impact must have been like in 
the play’s premiere at the Moscow Art 
Theater in 1901, with the famous producer- 
actor Konstantin Stanislavsky in the role of 
Colonel Vershinin. 

The “kids” are silent, except for some brief 
appreciative laughter and, after a while, 
some deprecatory mutterings as the vil- 
lainess, Natasha, weaves her web. 

Some are obviously bored stiff and slump 
in their seats. But they are nevertheless 
quiet and aware that some strange slice of 
life is unravelling onstage. At intermission, 
the applause comes like a pistol-shot, in- 
stantaneous, overwhelming. 

The boys, in coats and ties, and the girls 
in Sunday-best dresses (this has become a 
Pawtucket West High rule for the Project 
Discovery playgoing) stand in the lobby at 
intermission. Many of the boys are smoking. 
All seem relaxed, talk easily with their 
teachers, It is like a lobby scene in any Man- 
hattan theater. 

“What this project has taught us is how 
to behave, how to view a play,” Wallace M. 
Whitelaw, an English teacher and West High 
drama coach, was saying the next day in 
class. His pupils agreed. He asked what they 
thought of “The Three Sisters.” 

“I thought the acting was good, but the 
script was terrible,” one boy said. “If there 
was a plot, it would have been better.” 

A girl responded. “I thought there was a 
plot—the three sisters were trying to get to 
Moscow and their goal was never reached,” 
she said. 

The questions and answers come fast. 
What is Moscow? “Happiness.” Do we all 
have a Moscow? Tes.“ What is Chekhov tell- 
ing us? “You have happiness, but you're still 
looking for it.” 

Afterwards, Mr. Whitelaw agreed a play 
like this has to be done with near-perfection 
or it would have been a shambles, “I think 
the highlight of this project is not in the 
selection of plays, but in their performance,” 
he said. The quality never changed; I'm 
impressed that we have such a company in 
Providence.” 

But Mr. Whitelaw feels Trinity Square 
could benefit students as well by coming to 
the schools to perform, rather than having 
students bused to the auditorium. (Mr. Hall 
is in complete disagreement.) 

Thomas Hunt, chairman of the English 
department, said there is no mandatory les- 
son plan for Project Discovery and that each 
English teacher gives what preparation he 
desires. Mr. Hunt made use of the distributed 
educational materials and spent three pe- 
riods on “Saint Joan,” one on “Ah, Wilder- 
ness!” two on “A Midsummer Night's Dream“ 
and one on “The Three Sisters.” 

William J. McDole, vice-principal, said, 
“Looking at the whole project, it’s been very 
good. Now that we’ve worked out the bugs, 
I have no complaints, I'm very definitely in 
favor of it.” 

As was the case in numerous schools, the 
first experience in mass playgoing, to “Saint 
Joan,” resulted in mass confusion for Paw- 
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tucket West. Getting enough buses at the 
right time was a dilemma; Mr. McDole thinks 
the project directors should arrange all the 
bus-scheduling for all the schools, hiring 
the buses for an entire season. 

On the first trip to the theater, West High 
pupils piled on buses, piled off, took seats 
any place and, in a few cases, undertook to 
make nuisances of themselves. All that was 
immediately altered. Written rules of proce- 
dure were drawn; pupils boarded in orderly 
fashion by home rooms, were under complete 
supervision at all times, and have behaved 
like ladies and gentlemen for the second, 
third and fourth plays. 

The same transition is reported in many 
other schools. From the outset, according to 
several non-partisan observers, one of the 
best-behaved, best-reacting student groups 
has been from Central High in Providence, 
a school that theoretically is supposed to ex- 
hibit “inner-city” or “core-city” problems. 

“I had trouble with another high school 
and told them they ought to be here next 
week and see how Central behaves,” said 
John J. McCarthy of the Providence school 
department, who is the official “greeter” and 
host at the theater for every performance. 

Mr. McCarthy, whose normal job is director 
of school plant inspection in Providence, 
works at home nights lettering cardboard 
signs to show pupils where to sit the next 
day. He has high praise for Providence po- 
lice, who are given each week’s schedule in 
advance and are prepared for the halting 
and unloading of buses, 

“Everything had to be worked out,” Mr. 
McCarthy said. We learned how to make 
improvements.” 

He has become one of Project Discovery's 
enthusiasts. But he wondered how parochial 
school nuns, for instance, would react to the 
barroom scene in “Ah Wilderness!” (which 
caused the Woonsocket school department to 
defect from that performance). The school 
aide said the nuns told him: 

“It’s life, Mr. McCarthy, it's life. We want 
them to see it.” 


“PROJECT” IS PILOT IDEA FOR NATION 


Why should the federal government spend 
nearly three-quarters of a million dollars in 
taxpayers’ money just to send Rhode Island 
kids to see a bunch of actors and actresses 
put on a free show? 

To that question, asked by an interviewer 
as if it were framed by an con- 
gressman, a government official has these 
answers: 


—Congress has decreed, once and for all, 
as a matter of national policy, that there 
shall be public support in America for cul- 
tural arts. 

—Rhode Island’s Project Discovery (to- 
gether with the parallel one in New Orleans) 
is not a bonus dispensation to this state but 
a pilot experiment to tell the rest of the 
nation how and whether live theater can be 
integrated into regular school courses. 

The spokesman is Junius Eddy, a Wash- 
ington staff member in the arts and humani- 
ties program of the U.S. Office of Education. 
His particular concern is the “Title IV” re- 
search money going into Project Discovery, 
but he also coordinates the expenditure of 
Title III money, which is for school “sup- 
plemental,” pace-setting programs. 

Besides $545,000 in educational money 
from Washington, the project this year has 
had $165,000 in federal aid from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts. 

“This particular era in government has 
really made a national need out of the arts,” 
Mr. Eddy said during a recent visit to Provi- 
dence. “Or let me put it another way: the 
support of the arts is now a naturally felt 
want.” 

Since Russia launched its first Sputnik 
satellite and the space race began, schools in 
America have had an explosion of interest 
in science, but the arts have received short 
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shrift, Mr. Eddy said. The Office of Educa- 
tion is trying to “redress” this shortcoming, 
he said. 

“We want to find ways to avoid graduating 
esthetic illiterates,” Mr. Eddy said. “In a 
democratic society, not just the affluent 
should have access to the good things of 
life. Somewhere, developing a student’s taste 
and discrimination has got to be part of 
the schools’ responsibility.” 

Under Title III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, numerous 
theater companies have provided free per- 
formances for school children, he said. 

The difference in Project Discovery is that 
the artistic season of Providence’s Trinity 
Square Repertory Company has been merged 
with the English curriculum in 74 second- 
ary schools in an experiment that is being 
researched in every aspect. 

An independent organization, the Cen- 
tral Midwestern Regional Education Labora- 
tory, Inc. (CEMREL) of St. Ann, Mo., has 
been given $75,000 of Rhode Island’s fed- 
eral money and a similar portion of the 
New Orleans grant. 

All English and drama teachers, many of 
the student theatergoers, superintendents 
and principals will be questioned. The 
teacher survey here has already started. 

“Our interest is in finding out if Rhode 
Island and New Orleans are typical of high 
school inyolvement in literature and the 
theater,“ Mr. Eddy said. “If so, then perhaps 
we can begin to generalize. 

“Teachers don’t always have the expertise 
to teach the live theater,” he went on. “Some 
of them are new at it.” 

Research should show what training of 
teachers is indicated, what new educational 
materials may have to be designed, and 
whether preparation for a dramatic experi- 
ence may involve some “restructuring” of 
the curriculum in grades lower than high 
school, Mr. Eddy said. 

The brand-new project has meant some 
difficulties in communication, even in being 
sure that all the concerned units within 
the Office of Education understood what is 
going on, he said. In Rhode Island, there 
is the problem of having English teachers 
and the public in 39 cities and towns realize 
the aims of Project Discovery. 

The project is supposed to last three years, 
if the funding is continued. A full report 
from the researchers will then be rendered, 
although an interim report will come after 
the first year. 

“I'm confident that what will come out 
of this will be worth the expense,” Mr. Eddy 
said. “Other schools and other theater com- 
panies will want this same kind of relation- 
ship.” 

After three years is up, he said, the schools 
and the community must decide whether 
they want the program to continue and 
“how important this is to a child’s edu- 
cation.” 

THE EXCITEMENT OF “DISCOVERY” 
(By James T. Kaull) 
(Third of a series) 

Richard Cumming is a conservatory- 
trained professional composer and pianist 
who was relaxing in Switzerland last summer 
when he got a telephone call to come be 
the director of educational services for some- 
thing called Project Discovery in Rhode 
Island. 

An irrepressible enthusiast with an emo- 
tional response to the arts (borrowing a line 
from Moss Hart, he admits he even cries at 
card tricks). Mr. Cumming says of the high 
school students’ reactions to the first year 
of this laboratory theater experiment: 

“How can you resist this sort of excite- 
ment?” 

He was tapped for an unfamiliar job in 
an unfamiliar state because he had worked 
with Adrian Hall, artistic director of the 
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Trinity Square Repertory Company, in a 
Milwaukee theater. There he cooperated with 
teachers in orienting pupils to what they 
would see. 

In the first six weeks of the Project Dis- 
covery season last fall, Mr. Cumming or his 
assistant, Mary Wrubell, or both, visited 
every secondary school in Rhode Island, 
doing what he calls “my tap dance.” 

He endeavored to help teachers and pupils 
understand what the new program was all 
about. For each of the four plays, an indi- 
vidual study portfolio was sent to the 586 
English and drama teachers in 74 schools, 
and to all schoo] and public libraries. They 
contained copies of the plays, brochures that 
Mr. Cumming put together and lists of avail- 
able reference books, records and films. 

He went out on a limb later and used some 
of his $24,000 budget for school visits by 
performers and for two special features: 
tours by Joanna Featherstone and Henry 
Butler. 

Miss Featherstone, a member of the acting 
company, worked up a program of readings 
and songs from American Negro traditions. 
Mr. Butler, an actor, director and writer 
from outside the company, prepared lec- 
tures on Eugene O'Neil and Anton Chekhov, 
two of the four dramatists presented this 
year. 

Between them, the two visitors have made 
nearly 100 appearances, An avalanche of 
letters and such things as a standing ovation 
fr Miss Featherstone at Woonsocket High 
School are indications that the venture has 
succeeded. 

OFFICIALS DEMURRED 


There have been more than 40 interchanges 
between the Trinity Square professional staff 
and the schools, either visits to classrooms 
and assembly halls, or backstage tours and 
discussions. 

Many students now greet the actors on the 
street, send them boxes of fudge or have 
started fan clubs for their favorites. A girl 
wrote to actor Stefan Gierasch after seeing 
“Saint Joan”: 

“All the way home in the bus, we could 
only talk about how really down to earth 
you all were and what cool people you seemed 
to be, besides actors.” 

Peter Gerety, who played the adolescent 
Richard Miller in “Ah, Wilderness!” and who 
is a graduate of Mt. St. Charles Academy, 
went out to Woonsocket High School and 
did Richard’s monologue from the play—to 
wild approval. 

It was Woonsocket that abstained from 
sending its public high school students to 
the O'Neill play after officials demurred at 
some of the dialogue. As far as Mr. Cumming 
is concerned, Trinity Square and Woonsocket 
are the best of friends. He said he sympa- 
thizes with public school administrators who 
are subject to public opinion. 

FEVERISH RESPONSE 

“If any superintendent or principal feels 
a play is morally, intellectually or, God knows 
what, physically dangerous to his pupils, 
it’s not only his right but his duty to keep 
the kids away," Mr. Cumming said. 

Participation by school departments is vol- 
untary; there is no law saying everybody 
must come or that every pupil must enjoy 
the offered performance, he said. 

“What enchants me is that so many of 
these kids came in with one large chip on 
their shoulder,” Mr. Cumming said. “And 
then to Lear the reactions, the laughter! Oh 
my! They get right with it!” 

Mr. Cumming noted with other adult ob- 
servers the strange excitement, the feverish, 
restless response that the students evinced 
in seeing the first play, “Saint Joan.” 

AFTER-SCHOOL JOBS 

He was backstage when Joan, played by 
Mary Doyle, was on trial for her life, de- 
nouncing her elders and proclaiming that 
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she, a teenager, was right. The pupils that 
day were roused to a tense pitch, yelling and 
applauding like a Greek chorus. 

A nervous official backstage ordered the 
house lights to be brought up a bit, a pre- 
caution taken in those early days whenever 
a few in the audience became unruly. 

After her scene, Miss Doyle rushed back- 
stage in a rage, according to Mr. Cumming, 
and cried, “What do you mean by doing 
that? We'll tell you when we want the lights 
up! This is a great audience!” 

The State Vocational Technical School at 
Corliss Park is Mr. Cumming’s favorite. The 
boys have a full schedule of training for 
crafts. Some work at after-school jobs for 
long hours and few ever had seen live pro- 
fessional theater, he said. 

The students have now started a drama 
club, he reported. They are particularly in- 
terested in the production side of the the- 
ater, its scenery and lighting. 

Because a snowstorm prevented the school 
from seeing “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
students and teachers alike bombarded Trin- 
ity Square with pleas to reschedule the per- 
formance of the Shakespeare play for them. 

It was impossible, because the sets had 
been removed and the auditorium was at 
that time in use by its owner, the Rhode Is- 
land School of Design. But Trinity Square 
sent the six “mechanicals” or clowns from 
the play out to do their comic scene at the 
Corliss Park school. 

One Vocational Technical senior, who wrote 
one of the 36 letters asking for the resched- 
uling of the play, expressed himself as fol- 
lows: 

“In the past, I, along with my classmates, 
have enjoyed the two plays that we have at- 
tended. We really enjoy plays at Trinity 
Square. Speaking for myself, until I saw 
‘Saint Joan,’ I figured that the plays at 
Trinity Square were not much more appeal- 
ing than an opera. After seeing ‘Saint Joan,’ 
I saw ‘A Streetcar Named Desire’ and took 
my parents to see Ah Wilderness!“ 

Among Rhode Island high school pupils 
who now know the theater better, the vote 
is overwhelmingly in favor of continuing 
Project Discovery, by a percentage of 98.4 
to 1.6. 

This was one outcome in a questionnaire 
administered to a random sampling of 962 
students in 72 secondary schools, after they 
had seen the first play, Saint Joan,” in the 
series of four presented by the Trinity Square 
Repertory Company. 

The sampling was done by Project Dis- 
covery Officials, out of curiosity, before for- 
mal research was started by a Midwestern 
educational laboratory under a federal 
contract. 

In another early survey ^f principals, un- 
dertaken by Henry P. Shepard, principal of 
Smithfield High School, the conclusions re- 
ported part way through the season indicated 
that 23 out of 30 principals responding were 
in favor of the project. 

This does not mean they had no criticisms: 
nine were critical of the plays selected this 
year and a sizeable number complained 
about scheduling, seating and other logisti- 
cal matters. 

The full report of research is not expected 
for a long time, but Project Discovery offi- 
cials have planned these changes for next 
year: 

There will probably be only three plays, 
rather than four, giving more time for 
preparation. 

Afternoon performances, the biggest single 
scheduling complaint, will be held to a mini- 
mum and offered generally to just those 
schools that want them. 

All scheduling will have been mapped out 
by the time schools open in September; 
hopefully, all the packets of educational ma- 
terial will be ready then, too. 

A theory and practice workshop will be 
held here this summer for a limited group 
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of teachers from both Rhode Island and New 
Orleans, where a comparable project is under 
way. Researchers and federal officials will 
take part. 

DRAFTED FROM JOB 


These matters are reported by Bernard G. 
Masterson, who was drafted midway through 
the season from his job as teacher and drama 
coach at Mt. Pleasant High School to be the 
fulltime statewide educational coordinator 
for Project Discovery. He is assembling an 
augmented staff. 

One of his tasks, in cooperation with Trin- 
ity Square, is to consider what plays ought 
to be performed next season. 

Asked for their recommendations, 550 
teachers and 74 principals sent back the 
names of 1,400 different plays. Mr. Master- 
son’s office whittled the list down to the 25 
most-often recommended in the responses. 

Among the front-runners in teacher popu- 
larity were “Our Town,” “The Glass Menag- 
erie,” “Death of a Salesman” and “Antigone.” 

Earlier, a separate study by Richard Cum- 
ming, director of educational services for 
Trinity Square, indicated which plays were 
actually being taught most often in class- 
rooms, as differing from those the teachers 
felt ought to be shown in the federal project. 

This showed that Shakespeare, Shaw, 
O'Neill and Wilder were the most-read play- 
wrights, with “Macbeth,” “Julius Caesar“ 
and “Romeo and Juliet” the most-read 
plays. 

An eight-man advisory committee, ap- 
pointed by William P. Robinson Jr., state 
commissioner of education, and headed by 
Charles A. O'Connor, Jr., Providence school 
superintendent, has some influence on the 
play choices, 


WOULD LIKE MUSICAL 


Mr. Masterson said many of the teachers 
would like to have Trinity Square do a musi- 
cal, but he noted the heavy expense involved 
in royalties and production. 

The project coordinator said that state- 
wide support for the program was shown 
when 526 teachers, superintendents and prin- 
cipals, out of 600 invited, came to a preview 
of “The Three Sisters” before their students 
saw it. 

Out of state educators are keeping a close 
eye on Project Discovery and have been mak- 
ing periodic trips here, Mr. Masterson re- 


Asked if students are coming back, as ad- 
mission-paying customers, to see the regular 
evening performances by Trinity Square, Mr. 
Masterson said he has no figures on this. But 
he said he has seen Cranston West High 
students at the playhouse and knows that 
the audiences have included students from 
Mt. Pleasant High and St. Mary's Academy, 
Bay View. 

Among the adult subscribers to the Trinity 
Square performances is the Rev. Edward W. 
K. Mullen, assistant superintendent of 
schools in the Catholic Diocese of Provi- 
dence. He is also on the Project Discovery 
advisory committee. 

“I go to the plays in the evening and I 
don't see how the students could get any- 
thing but good out of this project,” Father 
Mullen said. “I think it's a great thing.“ 


NO EVALUATION 


The diocesan official said he has not com- 
piled any particular evaluation from the 
church schools, but almost all of what he has 
heard has been favorable. One school did have 
some reservations, mainly about scheduling, 
although there may have been some “sub- 
stantive aspects” to the criticism, too, Father 
Mullen said. 

Superintendent O'Connor of Providence, 
who was one of the key figures in winning the 
project for Rhode Island, said, “It’s been 
like anything else imposed on a school sys- 
tem, greeted with high glee in some areas 
and less than appreciated in others.” 

Mr. Robinson, state commissioner of edu- 
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cation, said all the reports he has had of 
Project Discovery are excellent and his staff 
tells him there is good coordination between 
the schools and the performing company. 

By agreement, Mr. O’Connor wrote up the 
project proposal in behalf of all the super- 
intendents. 

“My enthusiasm hasn’t dimmed a bit,” the 
Providence superintendent said. “It’s not an 
enrichment program, but part of the curricu- 
lum. In the course of the three years of the 
project, if we can't build a theater audience 
in the community, nothing will. 

“I think that two years from now, the 
community will stand up and fight to have 
the program continued,” Mr. O’Connor said. 

Junius Eddy, a supervisor in the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, said that much of the ap- 
parent success of the program here, as has 
been the case in New Orleans, rests in the 
professionalism of Trinity Square. 


QUIZZING ADRIAN HALL 
(By James T. Kaull) 
(Fourth of a series) 

A PLAY IN THREE SCENES 
Scene I 


(The curtain rises on the Transit Street 
apartment of Adrian Hall, artistic director 
of the Trinity Square Repertory Company, 
which presents plays to all Rhode Island 
schools in the unique federally-supported 
Project Discovery. 

(Mr, Hall is a lanky, 39-year-old native 
of Van, Tex. He seems to have a faint Irish 
accent, perhaps a hangover from his off- 
Broadway success in directing Sean O'Casey’s 
“Red Roses for Me.” He has two degrees, 
from East Texas University and the Pasadena, 
Calif., Playhouse. He has also studied at the 
Actors Studio in New York. 

(He has directed plays in the Catskills, in 
North Carolina and, to great acclaim, at the 
Milwaukee Repertory Theater. 

(The kitchen scene, with coffee parapher- 
nalia evident, shows some art objects over 
a mantel. Mr. Hall’s costume in the play is 
a striped shirt, dark pants, and no socks. 
Onstage with him are a reporter and Marion 
Simon, wife of Dr. Stanley D. Simon of Provi- 
dence. She is Mr. Hall’s administrative assist- 
ant. She rises from time to time to answer the 
telephone. The reporter aims his pad at Mr. 
Hall, who fires back.) 

Hau. What part of this forest are you in? 

Reporrer. You mean? I live in Newport, 

Hau. No. I mean what are you finding out 
about Project Discovery? 

Reporter. Oh! A lot! But tell me what this 
project has meant to Trinity Square as a 
company. 

HALL. I think the actors find this kind of 
thing, going before widely varying new audi- 
ences every morning, is a challenging experi- 
ence. If anything, the company has come 
closer to some kind of staying-on-their-toes 
because they didn’t know what was going to 
happen. 

REPORTER, Has this project helped to im- 
prove Trinity Square? 

HALL. We made enormous strides, artisti- 
cally, this year. There are still people who in 
discussing the important companies in this 
country do not list us. In all modesty, we 
couldn't begin to rest artistically until we are 
THE company in the nation. When this hap- 
pens, we'll probably disintegrate. (He laughs.) 

REPORTER. Hasn't all that federal money 
made you embarrassingly rich? Weren't you 
all happier when you were starving? 

Hatt. (Sighs.) Everybody thinks that. On 
the practical level, it barely pays for what 
we are producing. What the money has basi- 
cally changed is the professional quality of 
the staff. True, it’s enlarged in number. But 
the point is we are now a fully professional 
theater, in union categories, with union 
costume and set designers. 

Reporter. How were your relations with 
educators and the schools this year? 
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HALL. We all made decisions as we went 
along. Many broad policy things were never 
defined. The most fascinating thing is that 
education and the professional theater 
should ever have come together to be mu- 
tually beneficial. For years, schools have read 
plays out of a text. It’s like having a school 
band without any instruments, like studying 
clarinet without having one. 

REPORTER., Is it difficult working with a 
school system? 

HALL, There's such a great ado about study 
guides and educational materials. Richard 
Cumming, our educational services director, 
has done a fantastic job, without any prece- 
dents. There had to be a bridge between the 
theater and the high schools. He first had 
to find out what was going on out there— 
there! (Gesturing out the window in the 
general direction of Burrillville.) 

REPORTER. Who will pick the plays for next 
year? 

HALL. I will ultimately make the choice. 
But we'll work it out with no problem, It’s 
terribly important we don’t offend the edu- 
cators, but terribly important, too, that the 
project isn't entirely formed by educators, 
About the worst thing that could happen 
would be for it to be put in the hands of 
lots of committees. 


Scene II 


(The setting changes to the Trinity Square 
Playhouse, where teachers are hearing a panel 
discussion by Mr. Hall and other Project Dis- 
covery officials. A very young, very blond and 
very pretty teacher speaks up.) 

GIRL. I had my kids all psyched up to see 
a play at the beginning of the season. Why in 
the name of God did you give them George 
Bernard Shaw? 

OLDER TEACHER. I found “Saint Joan” a very 
happy choice for the first play. It wasn’t in 
my curriculum, but I was able to relate it. 
I think you can set a climate for the theater 
if you're excited about it. 

HALL. (answering girl). Many times a clas- 
sic” isn’t as much fun to watch as “Mary, 
Mary.” The potential reward is greater. If 
they’ve only had rice and gruel, are we going 
to give them caviar and make them like it? 

FEDERAL OFFICIAL. I saw “Saint Ji ” here 
on a day that two vocational schools came. 
It rocked me. There was cheering and 
whistling at the end of each scene. At the 
end of this three-hour play, at that final line, 
you could have heard a pin drop. 


Scene III 


(We are back in Mr. Hall's kitchen. He is 
pursuing the same theme: what plays to give 
the students.) 

HALL. There's always in this art, because 
of the corruption and erosion of the com- 
mercial theater, there’s always that thing in 
the public’s mind (and on my board too until 
Isat on them) that says If you do Chekhov, 
then next do a play they'll really like. Re- 
member, ‘Mary, Mary’ ran for seven years.” 
True, true! Yet it’s the kind of compromising 
you can never begin, unless you're desperate 
to please. 

REPORTER. What have you learned about the 
cultural climate of Rhode Island since you've 
been here at Trinity Square? 

HALL, I'd say it had been very stiff and 
chilly. We simply cannot deny it, in a state 
which had no resident professional theater. 
But the fact that you had here in Providence 
a university and colleges of some note, rep- 
resenting an academic community that 
leaped right in from the very beginning, that 
was most helpful. We have really not had too 
much support from the downtown business- 
men, the way they do at the Guthrie Theater 
in Minneapolis. I wonder how we can get it? 

Reporter. What is needed to make Project 
Discovery a sure hit? 

HALL. If the project has anywhere near at- 
tained its original thesis, then we need some- 
how to educate the parents for real genuine 
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support, It’s up to us to say: This is an im- 
portant art, one of the oldest arts in the 
world, but it had almost come to non-exist- 
ence in this country. I should think people 
would stand up and cheer because the fed- 
eral government is infusing new blood. Art 
is never going to be a part of the kids’ lives 
unless we put it there with all the force of 
religion, athletics— 

Reporter (interrupting). I think they have 
to understand where the play is taking place. 
It’s not “in France” or “on the stage of 
Trinity Square.“ It's taking place in their 
minds. 

HAL. Yes, that’s good. Picasso says “Art is 
a lie whereby we see the truth.” But that’s 
getting a bit complicated for the kids, may- 
be. What I mean is that we have to do some- 
thing like what religion did in this country 
100 years ago. I mean the missionaries, with 
all those Indians shooting at them. They 
were selling a product that was so elusive 
and intangible. And yet today, the idea of 
any village not having a church would be a 
shocking thing. All this came from the 
amount of work they did back in the 19th 
century. This is what we in the theater must 
set out to do. 

(The curtain falls.) 


New THEATER EYED For TRINITY SQUARE 
(By James T. Kaull) 
(Last of series) 

The Trinity Square Repertory Company, 
riding a wave of growing success that has 
been topped this past year by the federal aid 
under Project Discovery, is considering 
whether to plan for a new, larger theater of 
its own. 

This is the report from its “civilian” 
leader, Milton Stanzler, who said a build- 
ing study committee has been appointed, 
headed by Elwood E. Leonard Jr. 

Mr. Stanzler, who is a local attorney, said 
Trinity Square is also wondering whether the 
community will help to continue Project 
Discovery, under which plays are presented 
to students as part of their regular high 
school curriculum, when the three-year fed- 
eral experimental program comes to an end. 

“Hopefully, we can develop this obligation 
on the part of the people of the state,” Mr. 
Stanzler said. 

“If Rhode Island does not develop the au- 
diences for the theater and the business com- 
munity does not support it, it will be a sad 
day,” he said. 

Mr. Stanzler has been affiliated with Trin- 
ity Square since the theatrical company was 
formed in the spring of 1964. He is chairman 
of the executive committee of the Founda- 
tion for Repertory Theater in Rhode Island, 
which is the nonprofit parent of the players“ 
company. 

Its home is now the leased auditorium, 
containing about 300 seats, of the Trinity 
Union Methodist Church at Bridgham and 
Broad Streets. For Project Discovery, it leased 
the 1,000-seat Rhode Island School of De- 
sign Auditorium, where all the plays for 
schools have been presented. There is an op- 
tion to lease it again for the school plays 
next season. 

However, in Mr. Stanzler’s opinion, Trinity 
Square might eventually need a theater all 
of its own, perhaps with 800 to 1,000 seats. 
He stressed that the company is very grate- 
ful to both R.I.S.D. and the Trinity Union 
church for the cooperative working arrange- 
ments now in force. 

Trinity Square leases only one floor of the 
church building although there is perhaps 
a possibility of engaging more space there, 
Mr. Stanzler said. At present, the company’s 
technical shops, for scenery painting and 
costume storage, are at 55 Cromwell St. The 
downtown business office is in the Arcade 
building. 4 

This geographical spread leads to consider- 
able expense for transportation and a tele- 
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phone network, Mr. Stanzler pointed out 
during an interview. 

In round figures. Trinity Square has re- 
ceived about $510,000 of the $710,000 in fed- 
eral aid to Project Discovery. The balance is 
for educational, administrative and research 
purposes. The parent foundation in Rhode 
Island also pledged between $30,000 and 
$40,000 in community support of its theater 
“laboratory” project. 

Mr. Stansler said he thinks Project Dis- 
covery has thus far been “90 per cent suc- 
cessful.” He said it is possible that after the 
intended three years of the experiment 
Title III aid under the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act could be continued, 
even if the Title IV research money and the 
allocation from the National Endowment 
for the Arts is ended. 

It may rest on the matter of increased 
audiences and local community support,” he 
said. 

Part of that support may come simply in 
larger audiences, according to Mr. Stanzler. 
On the other hand, there may always have 
to be an annual appeal for subsidy by public 
givers, he said. 

One possibility worthy of consideration, 
he declared, might be moving the Federated 
Arts Fund, which this year had difficulty 
meeting its goal in a drive for support of 
local cultural activities, into the framework 
of the United Pund. 

Mr. Stanzler called attention to the double 
nature of Project Discovery. It not only is 
an integral supplement to the school curric- 
ulum, but is intended to improve repertory 
theater as an art form and to develop audi- 
ences for it, he said. 

Growth in audiences has occurred this 
year, but whether this was a natural 
or can be attributed to early effects of Proj- 
ect Discovery is debatable, according to Mr. 
Stanzler. 

He said the opportunity for making the 
project lead to increases in the adult audi- 
ences had not been explored this season as 
advantageously as possible because of staff 
problems, which he called “more administra- 
tive than artistic.” 

The season was scarcely at midpoint be- 
fore Trinity Square cut out its public rela- 
tions staff because of mounting expenses, 
Mr. Stanzler explained. The company and its 
new co-director, John A. McQuiggan, who 
had been engaged particularly for admin. 
istrative work, parted ways. With him went 
his wife, actress Mary Doyle, who played the 
lead in the first play, Saint Joan.” 

The growth of the company—and its 
budget—were “phenomenal” in this first 
year of Project Discovery, Mr. Stanzled said. 


AMATEUR ACTORS AT FIRST 


In Trinity Square’s early years here, it 
depended largely on amateur actors and back- 
stage folk. 

Its first contract with Actors Equity was 
signed in the fall of 1964, when the first two 
professional players, William Cain and Rich- 
ard Kneeland, were signed. Both are main- 
stays of the present company. 

But until this year, Trinity was still in- 
volved with part-time, non-union help in 
the theater. 

The 1966-67 season has seen fluctuations 
in the size of the company, depending on the 
plays under way. By count of Mr. Stanzler 
and other officials, there were around 30 
actors in the permanent cast at the outset, 
with some “jobbers” or specially-engaged 
people brought in at that time for “Saint 
Joan.” 

When Ah, Wilderness!” for the high school 
students was continuing and “The Grass 
Harp,” a musical, was being offered in the 
evenings, the performing company swelled to 
about 42. 

Now, there are 18 actors, since the final 
play, “The Three Sisters,” does not require 
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so many, and the permanent backstage and 
office cadre numbers about 23. 

Mr. Stanzler pointed out that Adrian Hall, 
the company’s artistic director since 1964, is 
the only one with a full yearlong commit- 
ment to the company. He said he would like 
to have more persons on a full-time annual 
salary. 

Trinity Square had virtually no subscrip- 
tion list when it began presenting plays in 
the spring of 1964. It sold 200 subscriptions 
that spring for the next fall, even before it 
could announce what plays would be given. 
In the fall, 600 more were sold, Mr. Stanzler 
said. 

Last year, subscriptions totaled 1,800. In 
1966-67, the list swelled to 3,300. Mr. Stanz- 
ler hopes it can go to 5,000 next season. 

In total patronage, Trinity Square's best- 
received plays last year drew from 5,000 to 
6,000 persons a month, Mr, Stanzler said. 
This year, the average has gone up about 
1,000 and may have hit a rate of 9,000 per 
month when the popular “A Street Named 
Desire“ was playing to the adult audiences. 

For that play, Trinity Square’s playhouse 
had from 90 to 95 per cent of its seats taken, 
Mr. Stanzler reported. 

With such popularity, the only way to ac- 
commodate more people, other than extend- 
ing the run of the play, is a larger theater, 
he said. 

Speaking of Project Discovery in particular, 
he said We have an obligation to run it as 
efficiently as possible.” 

The federal government, although giving 
massive subsidies, gave not the slightest in- 
terference with the artistic and administra- 
tive functions of the company, he said. 

What has led to Trinity Square’s exciting 
growth in three years? Mr. Stanzler is not 
at all modest in replying. 

“It's an artistic success,“ he said. “I don't 
think anybody ever suspected you could see 
real professional theater at home here in 
Rhode Island. I hope the community realizes 
the value of the Project Discovery program.” 


NEW JOB PLAN PRAISED BY THE 
DALLAS TIMES-HERALD 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Senate made a great step for- 
ward in relief of our problems of un- 
employment and underemployment in 
the cities with the concentrated em- 
ployment program. This program seeks 
to deal with the problems of both work- 
ers unemployable at present and work- 
ers employable but presently unem- 
ployed due to discrimination or unneces- 
sarily high job prerequisites. 

Relative to the needs of individual par- 
ticipants, the program will provide edu- 
cation, work experience, on-the-job 
training, and preemployment skill train- 
ing, as well as various supportive serv- 
ices, such as legal and medical aid and 
babysitting facilities. There will be a be- 
ginning orientation program to deter- 
mine the desirability of each of these 
programs for each of the enrolled work- 
ers. 

After enrollees have finished the train- 
ing stage of the program, they will be 
placed, if possible in a job in the private 
sector of the economy. Local agencies 
and local businessmen will play a large 
part in this job placement program, and 
have already showed an eagerness to 
help. 

Texas is extremely fortunate to have 
two of the country’s 19 programs 
within the State, making it one of only 
two States to have two such programs. 
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In an editorial in the Dallas Times-Her- 
ald, the optimism of the State over the 
programs is expressed: 

Although the total cost of the program 
nationally is $97.2 million, the benefits in 
terms of both humanity and taxes from im- 
proved earnings warrant this new, personal- 
ized manpower plan. 


I request unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp at this point this editorial 
from the Dallas Times-Herald of July 10 
reflecting the interest in Texas in this 
new program. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New Jos PLAN 


Two Texas cities, Houston and San Antonio, 
are among 19 throughout the nation in- 
cluded in a new concentrated employment 
program which Secretary of Labor Willard 
Wirtz describes as “a landmark effort de- 
signed to help the hardest employment cases 
on a person-to-person basis.” 

In Houston 5,505 disadvantaged persons 
will receive assistance in a program costing 
$4.9 million. The San Antonio effort will in- 
volve 2,100 persons at a cost of $4.3 million. 
The difference in the average cost is an in- 
dication that the department believes San 
Antonio's unemployed will need greater help 
in becoming productive workers. 

Although Dallas is not included in the new 
program, designed for cities with the most 
severe unemployment problems, it will watch 
with interest efforts to make self-sufficient 
those present jobless citizens for an average 
investment of $1,500 each. 

The Labor Department plans to seek out 
those most in need of training or work and 
through counseling, training and education 
put them into jobs. 

The enrollees will receive whatever sup- 
portive services are required to allow them to 
move toward productive employment, in- 
cluding medical and dental care, legal help, 
day-care facilities for children of working 
mothers and orientation on the use of avail- 
able transportation, 

Although the total cost of the program na- 
tionally is $97.2 million, the benefits in terms 
of both humanity and taxes from improved 
earnings warrant this new, personalized 
manpower plan. 


“OPTIMISTIC GENERALITIES” ON 
THE VIETNAM WAR 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
ninth mission of the Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. McNamara, to Vietnam to as- 
sess the situation we face has been com- 
pleted. He has made his report to the 
President, and we are told that more 
troops will be sent as a result of the re- 
quests of General Westmoreland. No 
figure has been announced, only that he 
will receive what “he needs and requests 
and what we find acceptable.” 

Here is a generality, not a specific. But 
it is not the only such generality, as an 
editorial in the Washington Post of July 
14 has pointed out. Progress, we are told, 
is “tremendous.” Improvement is sub- 
stantial.” Change is dramatic.“ This is 
all well and good as rhetoric, but it is 
generality. The heart of the matter, as 
the editorial observes, is “not what Mr. 
McNamara may genuinely believe, but 
what the American public, at this point, 
can realistically be expected to believe.” 

I agree with the editorial writer that 
we need a candid and forthright report 
on progress or its lack. We have had 
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enough of generalities, of failures to face 
the hard facts, of presentations which 
gloss over the realities by failure to ac- 
knowledge errors and shortcomings. I 
ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial may appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


War's Gornc On? 


Once again, President Johnson has received 
from his Secretary of Defense an on-the-spot 
report on Vietnam at a time when confidence 
about the course and conduct of the war is 
faltering. And once again, a genuinely con- 
cerned American public is being suffocated 
in optimistic generalities—progress is tre- 
mendous,” improvement is “substantial,” 
change is “dramatic” and current policy, 
strategy and tactics are all beyond reproach. 

It is time to change this public relations 
ritual—the confident briefings in the White 
House Fish Room, the capsule appraisals at 
airport arrivals, the echoes from congres- 
sional committee rooms. It is time for the 
President to tell us where things stand. 

When our military chiefs in Saigon and 
the Pentagon have been arguing for weeks, 
often out loud, for large and specific num- 
bers of additional troops, and the public has 
been led to believe a decision is imminent, it 
is not enough to be told on Wednesday by 
Mr. McNamara that “some more“ men will 
be needed but that “we haven't arrived at 
any final conclusion and we don’t know when 
we will.” Especially when the President tells 
us on Thursday that General Westmoreland 
will get what “he needs and requests and 
what we find acceptable.” 

When Premier Ky has just been deposed 
as a candidate for president after abusing 
the electoral procedures, and his replace- 
ment, General Thieu, is giving no assurances 
he doesn’t intend to go right on doing many 
of the same things, it is a bit much to claim 
that the forthcoming elections reflect tre- 
mendous progress, when one looks back” to 
the political shambles nine months ago. 
When one looks far enough back, one sees 
the government of President Diem, “freely” 
elected and firmly entrenched until its re- 
pressions against political opponents began 
the process which brought it down. 

When most American citizens can see 
nothing but an expanding United States 
force tied down in a military stand-off, it 
does not reassure them much to be told 
that the idea of a military “stalemate” 
strikes field commanders as “the most ridic- 
ulous statement they have ever heard.” Not 
when United States casualties this past week 
were the third highest on record and sizable 
American units have been all but wiped 
out. 

When a wire service dispatch is reporting 
a new burst of inflationary price increases 
and a new threat of economic trouble, it 
is hard for Americans to believe that a 
“dramatic change” in the efficiency of the 
Port of Saigon has brought a “very substan- 
tial improvement” in the economy. 

This is the heart of the matter—not what 
Mr. McNamara may genuinely believe, but 
what the American public, at this point, can 
realistically be expected to believe. Mr. Mc- 
Namara calls it a multi-faceted war and 
by that test some facets can be found that 
are doubtless going reasonably well. But it 
is also a war of attrition, in General West- 
moreland's phrase, and it is quite unbeliev- 
able that in the past year “we have achieved 
all of our objectives while the enemy failed 
dismally,” as the General contends. Attri- 
tion must be measured not only by Viet- 
cong and North Vietnamese dead but by the 
ebb and flow of military-political-psycho- 
logical struggle for the allegiance of the pop- 
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wace. And here is one “facet,” Mr. McNamara 
will admit, where progress is very slow.” 

That this is also the key “facet,” which 
will very likely determine the duration and 
the outcome of the conflict, makes it all the 
harder to credit the cacophony of “progress” 
reports. 

It is time for a candid, forthright, report 
on progress or lack-of-progress, that takes 
frank account of difficulties and shortcom- 
ings that compliments the intelligence of 
the American public by acknowledging fail- 
ures and errors and that credits their ma- 
turity by explaining how hard and how 
long a struggle confronts the Nation. 


EMPLOYING THE ELDERLY 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
role of the aged in our society has in this 
decade become one of America’s great 
problems. As former chairman of the 
Special Committee on Aging and as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Health 
of the Elderly, I take a special interest in 
this very important question. As many of 
you know, I introduced an amendment 
to the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to pro- 
hibit discrimination against the elderly 
in employment. 

To illustrate the value of the older 
worker, a recent article in Florida Trend 
magazine reveals the high potential for 
useful labor that many of the elderly 
have. I ask unanimous consent that this 
article, which appeared in the July issue 
of the Florida Trend magazine, be in- 
serted in the body of the Recorp follow- 
ing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AGED WORKERS SET PRODUCTION MarKs— 
CLEARWATER PLANT FINDS OVERAGE EM- 
PLOYES DEPENDABLE WITH PERSONALITY 
PROBLEMS NONEXISTENT 
Ever hear of a factory where the older you 

are the better your chances of getting a job? 

There is such a factory in Florida and its 
policy of no age discrimination has proved 
80 successful that personality and workman- 
ship problems are virtually non-existent. 

The average age of workers at the Clear- 
water plant of Television Manufacturers of 
America Co. Inc. is 50, and men and women 
as old as 74 work on the assembly line. 

The foreman is the youngest person on the 
payroll. Rubin Landazuri, a native of Quito, 
Ecuador, is 24—a half-century younger than 
the oldest worker under him. 

How has it worked out? 

“The results have far exceeded our expec- 
tations,” said Norman Stein, 59, plant man- 
ager. “We don’t need a personnel manager 
as a sounding board and middleman for 
grievances, because there aren’t any. 

Landazuri concurs. 

“People over 50 are simply more conscien- 
tious—and take more pride in their work.“ 
he said. “Younger people tend to ‘know it 
all,’ to talk back and resist when you try to 
tell them how a job should be done.” 


SEVENTY-FOUR-YEAR-OLD EXPERT 


Oldest person on the payroll is Minnie 
Hurt, 74. She operates a machine that punch- 
es eyelets in printed circuit boards. A great 
grandmother, she turns out 1,100 boards on 
her four and one-half hour shift and often 
gets ahead of other women on the production 
line. 

Working conditions at the plant were set 
up with the needs of older people in mind, 
Hours and conditions are flexible and each 
person works at his own pace, 

Originally, a work schedule of four and 
one-half hours a day was planned so em- 
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ployees drawing Social Security wouldn’t for- 
feit their benefits by earning too much in a 
given year. 

To the company’s surprise, many employ- 
ees wanted more work—even at the expense 
of losing their government benefits. 

“No one here wants to exist on memories 
and a government check,” Stein said. “They 
want to live in the present and continue to 
amount to something in the eyes of their 
families, friends and themselves.” 

The Clearwater plant of Television Manu- 
facturers of America Co. is the Electronic 
Components Division. Stock of the parent 
company is traded on the American Stock 
Exchange, where it recently sold for 61%. 
TMA earned 20 cents a share in the latest 
reported six-month period compared with 
37 cents a share in the prior six months. 


PROGRESS IN THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, much has 
been said, from time to time, about the 
need to keep the American people fully 
and accurately informed about the situ- 
ation in Vietnam and the effectiveness 
of the allied effort there. I agree that the 
whole truth must be told frankly—with- 
out making things look better than they 
are and without making the future look 
easier than it promises to be. However, 
I think it is also important not to fall 
over backward in the effort to give to the 
people the unvarnished truth. What is 
needed is a balanced assessment of the 
effort, an honest judgment of the prog- 
ress that has been made, and a frank 
statement of the problems that remain 
and what is being done to meet them. 

I do not believe that such an assess- 
ment supports the view that we are in a 
stalemate in Vietnam. Indeed, I think 
that an honest assessment of the situa- 
tion in Vietnam justifies sober confi- 
dence that we are slowly but steadily 
making progress. 

The situation with the allies in Viet- 
nam today is very much better than it 
was a year ago. The fact that it is not 
all that we would like it to be, is no justi- 
fication for blinding ourselves to the 
progress that has been made. 

The situation of the Vietcong is very 
much worse today than it was a year ago. 
The fact that their warmaking capacity 
is still substantial is no reason to hide 
from ourselves the fact that it has been 
substantially reduced. 

It is no service to the American peo- 
ple or to the national interest to yield 
to impatience, and to treat the lack of 
total success as if it were proof of no 
success. Of course, we have not crossed 
the goal line in Vietnam, Mr. President, 
but we have made some first downs, and 
we owe it to ourselves and the men who 
are carrying the ball to assess our prog- 
ress realistically. 

I should like to review the situation in 
Vietnam as I see it, without trying to 
skirt over the problems but also without 
trying to ignore progress that has been 
made. 

In the political sphere, it seems to me 
that we have gone a long way in a short 
time. Last September, free elections were 
held in Vietnam, and 80 percent of the 
eligible voters participated in those elec- 
tions. There were many who thought this 
could not be done. It was done. There is 
a new constitution. It is a solidly demo- 
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cratic document and has received the 
widespread adherence of the people of 
South Vietnam. Sober and fair election 
laws have been enacted and a nationwide 
political campaign is now taking place. 
Participation in this campaign is very 
widespread. There are, for example, some 
600 candidates for the 60 senatorial 
seats. On September 3, the people of 
South Vietnam will elect a president, a 
vice president, and a senate; and on 
November 5, they will elect a lower house. 

To me, the lesson seems clear from 
these facts. The great majority of the 
South Vietnamese people are now willing 
to participate in open and democratic 
political activity because they believe 
that their country has a future and that 
future will be determined through open 
and democratic processes. Anyone who 
has followed the situation in Vietnam 
cannot fail to recognize that such a situa- 
tion represents significant, indeed, dra- 
matic progress in the political field. 

To be sure, many serious problems re- 
main. The elections will have to be 
honest elections. It will take a great ef- 
fort in this war-torn country with no 
settled political tradition to keep under 
control the temptation which various 
people will feel to meddle with the free 
expression of the public will. After the 
election it will be essential that a pattern 
of close cooperation be created between 
the military and the elected civil au- 
thorities in Vietnam. If the political sys- 
tem is to work effectively many of the 
bitter divisions and rivalries in Vietnam 
will have to be absorbed, and to some 
extent submerged, in strong national 
parties representing broad regional and 
religious and professional interests. 

All of these problems will be difficult 
to solve and progress will undoubtedly 
come more slowly than we would like and 
be less perfect than we would hope. But 
the problems are recognized. People are 
working on them. Progress will continue 
to be made. 

In the economic sphere, runaway in- 
flation has been brought under control. 
The general price level is still rising, but 
more slowly and in a manageable way. 
The prices of some of the basic commodi- 
ties of Vietnamese life, such as fish, kero- 
sene, and charcoal, have been fairly 
stable for some time. The real income of 
South Vietnamese farmers and laborers 
is up, with all that that implies for the 
political stability of Vietnamese society. 
A steadily increasing number of roads 
have been cleared, and more and more 
of Vietnam’s normal daytime economic 
traffic is free of Communist harassment. 
Only a short time ago a paralyzing port 
congestion was one of Vietnam’s major 
economic problems. That problem is now 
solved. 

Of course there are still problems on 
the economic front. The rise in prices 
continues to be excessive, and the fight 
against inflation must be continued ur- 
gently and incessantly. The distribution 
of goods internally in Vietnam is still a 
major problem. Corruption, which al- 
ways thrives mightily on unstable condi- 
tions, continues to be a major drag on 
the economy. There is a great need for 
broad development planning and for in- 
vestment and for rational industrial 
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growth. Vietnam, which should be a rice 
exporter, continues to require the mas- 
sive importation of rice from abroad. 

In short, the economic situation is far 
from satisfactory. There are problems of 
a most serious nature. But significant 
progress has been made. 

In the military sphere it is possible 
to cite some fairly precise indications 
of progress. Desertions from Communist 
ranks this year are already approaching 
20,000. That figure is impressive in it- 
self, but it is even more heartening when 
we realize that it represents a doubling 
of the 1966 desertion rate from the Com- 
munist cause in Vietnam. 

In 2 years the situation on lost weap- 
ons has been completely reversed. In 1965 
the Vietcong were capturing three weap- 
ons for every one they lost. In 1966 it was 
a 1-for-1 ratio. Now, in 1967, the Viet- 
cong are losing four weapons for every 
one they capture. 

At the present time, four Communists 
are killed in action for every Allied sol- 
dier lost, a ratio far higher than that 
which has existed at any previous point 
in the Vietnamese struggle. 

The Army of the Republic of Vietnam 
is fighting with increasing effectiveness, 
and signal victories have been won re- 
cently by such units as the 18th Division, 
the 2d Ranger Group, the 47th Reg- 
iment, and the airborne forces fighting 
in cooperation with our Marines. 

There is strong evidence that the 
enemy is forced increasingly to rely on 
manpower from North Vietnam. This not 
only indicates that their manpower as- 
sets in the south have suffered greatly. 
It also means that they are being forced 
to abandon the pretense that this is a 
struggle between indigenous South Viet- 
namese forces. Further, it means that 
they are progressively losing the advan- 
tage which the use of local manpower 
gave them with the people in the coun- 
tryside of South Vietnam. 

Despite tremendous effort, Hanoi has 
not been able to gain superiority on the 
: in the northern provinces of 
South Vietnam, and throughout South 
Vietnam their attempts to generate sig- 
nificant offensive actions have been reg- 
ularly blunted by allied initiatives. 

There are unmistakable signs that the 
Vietcong are losing whatever popular 
support they once enjoyed because they 
are being forced into press gang con- 
scription techniques, and brutally high 
“tax collections” in order to maintain 
themselves at all. Even with the use of 
such tactics, the Vietcong is experiencing 
great difficulties in recruitment and it is 
estimated that the Vietcong recruit- 
ment is only half of what it was a year 
ago. 

Insofar as the air war is concerned, 
the last 5 weeks have seen 30 MIGs de- 
stroyed as compared with only 42 de- 
stroyed in the previous 22 months. Our 
own aircraft loss rate is substantially 
down from that which we were suffering 
in the last half of 1966. At the same time 
new weapons and technology are making 
our air strikes more effective in both foul 
and fair weather. 

Despite these encouraging facts, there 
are obviously many problems still to be 
overcome in the military sphere. There 
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is a harsh need for more security every- 
where—in the cities, in the countryside, 
and, indeed, around our own military in- 
stallations. The problem of village and 
hamlet security is not solved, and will 
require a better performance by the 
South Vietnamese army and the massive 
strengthening of local militia type forces 
throughout South Vietnam. We still 
need a better way to meet the continuing 
infiltration of men and supplies from 
the north. We still need an effective na- 
tionwide program for locating and clean- 
ing out the Vietcong organization which 
continues to control altogether too much 
territory and altogether too many 
people. 

Mr. President, in every area—political, 
economic, military—there are still griev- 
ous problems. But in every area there 
has also been encouraging progress. Of 
course, the remaining problems are sub- 
stantial, but so were the problems which 
we have already overcome. 

I see no excuse for looking at our in- 
volvement in Vietnam through rose-col- 
ored glasses. But I also see no utility in 
judging our efforts there through glasses 
which have been stained with a pessi- 
mistic black. If one looks at the record 
in Vietnam through clear, uncolored 
lenses, it is obvious that our efforts are 
bearing fruit. The situation today is far 
from satisfactory, but it is better than 
the situation was yesterday. The enemy 
is paying a heavier and heavier price for 
his aggression and is finding it more and 
more difficult to meet that price. 

Mr. President, we are certainly not in 
a position to be satisfied with the situa- 
tion in Vietnam, but the facts do not jus- 
tify the judgment that we are in a stale- 
mate. Many good men have paid a heavy 
price for the slow, steady, and painful 
progress which has been made in Viet- 
nam. Despondency at home is a poor way 
to reward their accomplishments. 


A STUDY OF THE USE OF THE 
METRIC SYSTEM IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, as the author 
of S. 441, which directs the Commerce 
Department to conduct a feasibility 
study of the use of the metric system in 
the United States, I am pleased at sev- 
eral recent developments indicating 
growing public support for this proposal. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
House Science and Astronautics Commit- 
tee, GEORGE MILLER, long a leader and 
the pioneer in this regard, introduced 
H.R. 3136 to the same end. Chairman 
MILLER’s Measure was reported by the 
House Science Committee March 6, giv- 
ing evidence that such a study has broad 
public support. H.R. 3136 is presently 
before the House Rules Committee, and 
I am hopeful that that committee will 
not only take notice of the Science Com- 
mittee’s action as evidence of support, 
but will note that another more recent 
development offers further significant 
testimony to the merit of my proposal. 

The Ford Motor Co., an organization 


-having manufacturing and assembly op- 


erations in 21 countries throughout the 
free world, has recently published two 
informative reports on the metric sys- 
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tem. These reports, which have just been 
made available to all Members of Con- 
gress and interested members of the 
executive branch, are excellent compara- 
tive analyses of the metric system and its 
role in free world trade. 

The automotive industry is highly in- 
volved in machine tooling and complex 
engineering design. For this reason, the 
automotive industry has a very deep and 
complex dependence on units of measure. 
I feel certain that a company such as 
Ford, which has millions of dollars of 
capital invested in existing tooling, de- 
sign, and facilities, would not approach 
the question of metric system conversion 
lightly. While 12 of the 21 countries in 
which Ford Motor Co. has manufactur- 
ing operations are metric countries, the 
preponderance of that company’s output 
is obviously intended for North American 
distribution. Therefore, the Ford interest 
in the metric system would appear to be 
common with mine—namely that a study 
of standardization as internationally ac- 
cepted as the metric system would clearly 
be in the interests of expanded free world 
trade and the broader exchange of tech- 
nology. 

Mr. President, there are two Ford re- 
ports. The first entitled “Measuring Sys- 
tems and Their History” is an interesting 
account not only of the metric system, 
but an evolution of other measuring sys- 
tems as well. The first report clearly 
shows the widespread effects which 
measuring systems have on trade and 
commerce. A major observation which 
demonstrates this point can be seen by 
the history of the U.S. measuring system. 
Our system is based largely upon the 
British system in existence at the time of 
US. colonization. However, the early 
colonial system of weights and measures 
was somewhat confused by the systems of 
other nations, notably those of France 
and Spain, used in trade with the United 
States. As pointed out in the first Ford 
report, the Congress took early notice of 
the need for standardized weights and 
measures, and President Washington in 
his first message to Congress, referred to 
the duties imposed on the Congress by the 
Constitution to provide uniformity in 
“currency, weights and measures.” Sub- 
sequently the Congress requested that 
Thomas Jefferson, then Secretary of 
State, make a study of the matter. Jef- 
ferson proposed that a system of lengths 
based on the foot as a unit be used as a 
basis for a new U.S. system. Multiple 
units of the foot would be squared and 
cubed to obtain the basic units for area 
and volume. Some controversy resulted 
from the effects of this proposed system 
upon trade and commerce, and congres- 
sional hesitation then led to a period of 
stalemate. An additional study was re- 
quested shortly after President Madison’s 
1816 message to Congress requesting such 
an analysis. In 1819 a congressional re- 
port was submitted advising adoption of 
Jefferson's plan supplemented by the sug- 
gestion that model units conforming to 
the yard, bushel, and pound then in com- 
mon use, be constructed and declared 
official USS. measurements. However, it 
was not until 2 years later, when Sec- 
retary of State, John Quincy Adams, rec- 
ommended no change in the present sys- 
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tem, that Congress finally acted by ac- 
cepting the Adams recommendation. 
Events during following years merely led 
to a refinement of that system and its 
acceptance by the States. However, over 
the years there have been many bills in 
Congress introduced to establish the met- 
ric system as legal standards for this 
Nation. 

The second Ford publication entitled 
“Ford and the Metric System: Worldwide 
Use of Measuring Systems,” traces the 
development of model units of measure 
based upon the efforts of the French In- 
stitut National des Sciences et des Arts. 
The second Ford report also gives an ex- 
cellent history of subsequent efforts by 
the French Chambers of Peers and Depu- 
ties refining use of the metric system in 
France. Additional references to adapta- 
tion of the metric system for measure- 
ment of units of electricity in Italy are 
further noted in the Ford publication. 

Finally, the report notes the 1946 
founding of the International Organiza- 
tion for Standardization—ISO—as the 
leading world organization for indus- 
trial, commercial, engineering, and 
safety standards. The report defines the 
relationship of the United States of 
America Standards Institute and con- 
stituent ISO groups in 51 countries par- 
ticipating in that body. The report pro- 
vides an excellent description of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards and its very 
significant role as adviser to the Govern- 
ment in technological matters. Finally, 
the publication outlines the extent to 
which Ford relies upon the metric sys- 
tem in its manufacturing, engineering, 
research, and testing operations. 

As proof that commercial or industrial 
standards are not inextricably rooted in 
an established system of measuring 
units, recent standards published by the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, orig- 
inally developed in inch-pound units are 
simultaneously now being published in 
metric units. The SAE has also pub- 
lished conversion guides in an effort to 
propagate the metric system. Again, Mr. 
President, this is significant due to the 
extensive dependence of the automobile 
industry, and those related industries 
which are numbered among its suppliers, 
upon engineering procedures, extensive 
machine tooling, and units of measure. 

Mr. President, the metric system has 
been adopted by 82 of the 135 nations 
of the world. Britain and the United 
States are the only industrial nations 
continuing usage of the inch-pound sys- 
tem. Britain has announced its intention 
to convert to the metric system. 

Ford Motor Co. is to be commended 
for its public spirit, vision, and leader- 
ship in coming forth as a member of the 
complex automotive industry with a 
voice anticipating expansion of the met- 
ric system. That company’s recent re- 
ports mailed to the Congress are evi- 
dence of the fact that a study of adopt- 
ing the metric system would be preju- 
dicial to this Nation’s manufacturing in- 
dustries. If a study of the metric sys- 
tem would appear to be in the interests 
of the complex U.S. automobile industry, 
its benefits to other industries less de- 
pendent upon complex mechanization 
appear even more clear. 

A recent issue of American Metal Mar- 
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ket, one of the Nation’s leading en- 
gineering trade publications, interviewed 
Ford Motor Co. engineer G. Gordon 
Cook. The article says it is the Ford en- 
gineer’s view that “our studies of fu- 
ture, potential world markets have de- 
veloped the clear conclusion that if we 
are going to be a worldwide company, 
we should not hang on to a measuring 
system that we have gotten by default.” 
Mr. Cook also expressed in the article 
the idea that although Ford does not 
intend to “lead the parade,” he believes 
that Ford’s adoption of the metric system 
is inevitable and thus is preparing for 
the changeover when it comes. 

Mr. President, the May 15 agreement 
reached in the Kennedy round of inter- 
national tariff negotiations which re- 
sulted in nearly 50 countries, accounting 
for some 80 percent of world trade, agree- 
ing to an average cut of one-third in 
their tariffs, illustrates that world trade 
will drastically expand even further in 
the near future. The key to expanding 
world trade lies with international 
standardization of weights and meas- 
ures. As a major world industrial pow- 
er, the United States must assure its po- 
sition by examining the question of 
metric system conversion. I urge that this 
Congress enact at the earliest moment 
legislation authorizing a comprehensive 
study such as I have proposed in S. 441 in 
order that U.S. leadership as a world in- 
dustrial and technological power be re- 
tained. 


HEARINGS ON SUPREME COURT DE- 
CISIONS REGARDING CRIME 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in the 
last few months hearings of the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee have been held in Omaha, 
Nebr., Houston, Tex., Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Washington, D.C., to secure infor- 
mation about the affect of Supreme Court 
decisions on the incidence of crime. 

As one of those who participated in 
the hearings I found them to be useful 
and enlightening. 

Recently two articles detailing the ac- 
tivities in this field by Senator BIRCH 
Bark, chairman of the subcommittee, 
have come to my attention. 

Because these articles contribute to 
better understanding of this important 
problem, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed at this point in the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROTECT THE LAW-ABIDING CITIZENS 

“It makes one’s blood run cold and any 
decent human being’s stomach turn to let 
a ‘thing’ like this out on the street.” 

(Quote from Brooklyn, N.Y. Supreme Court 
Judge Michael Kern, releasing the confessed 
slayer of a woman and her five children.) 

(By Marguerite Davis) 


WASHINGTON, March 18.—(UPI) —“We know 
we must protect individual rights, not only 
of criminals, but also of the upright cit- 
izens.” 

That, in the view of Sen. Birch Bayh, is 
the crux of the dilemma America now faces 
in the light of burgeoning crime and of a 
recent Supreme Court decision broadening 
the rights of the accused. 
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The Indiana Democrat feels that the only 
answer might lie in changing the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution, which says 
no person can be compelled to incriminate 
himself. He has no illusions that this would 
be easy to do. 

But, he told UPI in an interview, growing 
public fear and resentment dictate that 
something be done to protect the law-abid- 
ing from criminals; that assurances be given 
that the demonstrably dangerous be taken 
out of circulation, at least temporarily. 

Bayh, chairman of the Senate constitu- 
tional amendments subcommittee, is looking 
into the situation. He was moved to do so 
by the court ruling last June 13 in the ap- 
peal of convicted rapist Ernesto Miranda. The 
high court, holding that Arizona authorities 
deprived Miranda of his constitutional rights, 
reversed his conviction and returned the case 
for retrial. 

The court spelled out the procedure which 
arresting officers must follow before in- 
custody” questioning is allowed: 

The defendant must be advised of his con- 
stitutional right to remain silent, and warned 
that anything he says may be used against 
him in court. He must be told of his right 
to an attorney, and provided with a lawyer 
if he cannot afford to engage one. 

Before a confession may be admitted at 
his trial, the prosecution must show that 
these warnings were given and understood, 
and that the prisoner knowingly, willingly 
and intelligently waived his rights. 

In his effort to determine what effect this 
has had on law enforcement, Bayh has held 
hearings in Washington, Houston, Milwaukee 
and Omaha. He hopes to schedule more on 
both coasts and in a small southeastern com- 
munity—to determine if there is consistency 
in the findings. 

As of now, he said, he is convinced that 
“we must find some way to arrive at jus- 
tice .. . conviction of the guilty.” 

Bayh is not alone in his concern about the 
problem. 

Sen. Sam J. Ervin Jr. (D., N.C.) and 17 co- 
sponsors have introduced legislation which 
would prohibit the Supreme Court or any 
federal appeals court from reviewing a deci- 
sion of which the guiding issue was the 
question of whether a voluntary confession 
should have been admitted as evidence. 

And when the Senate criminal laws sub- 
committee opened hearings on President 
Johnson’s anti-crime proposals, Chairman 
John L. McClellan (D., Ark.), led off with an 
attack on the Supreme Court’s ruling on 
confessions, 

According to testimony to Bayh’s subcom- 
mittee, law enforcement officials have in- 
terpreted the high court’s directives in a 
variety of ways. 

Some law enforcement officials believe it 
applies virtually to the moment the crime is 
committed, and that all questioning is pro- 
hibited unless the defendant’s attorney is 
present. 

Others—notably some who testified at the 
Omaha hearing—believe the restriction ap- 
plies only after formal charges have been 
filed, and they act accordingly. 

Bayh said he considered the former in- 
terpretation too weighted in favor of the 
defendant. 

“Crime, and the growing concern about it, 
is the significant factor,” he said. 

“We want to protect the rights of the in- 
dividual, and we do not want star chamber 
tactics. But a person can be protected only 
so much.” 

Bayh disapproved of an incident described 
to the subcommittee involving “a young lady 
who was kept up for two night of question- 
ing and told her lawyer was just outside, 
that she could see him as soon as she signed 
a confession. But her lawyer was 1,500 miles 
away.” 

On the other hand, while Bayh believes 
the defendant should receive legal advice, 
he thinks it is carrying things too far to 
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require the attorney's presence at all ques- 
tioning. 

“I know it’s inconvenient to sit in the 
police station and answer questions,“ he said. 

“It's also inconvenient to sit on a jury ... 
to register and vote .. to pay taxes. If you 
are a suspect in a police case, interrogation 
is an inconvenience that is the price of 
citizenship.” 

Bayh said he feels strongly that the guilty 
must be protected from physical abuse by 
police. He suggested this might be assured 
by “controlled interrogation,” with films or 
audiomonitoring as a guarantee against 
threats, promises of light sentences, or beat- 
ing by the police. 

“This makes a lot of sense, and the police 
don't object,” he said. 

When a confession is secured, Bayh favors 
letting the judge first rule whether it is ad- 
missible. Should the ruling be affirmative, 
the jury then would determine the weight 
to be given it. 

“Under the Miranda decision, this would 
be held unconstitutional unless the confes- 
sion were given after the warning of the de- 
fendant’s rights and of the consequences,” 
Bayh said. 

Bayh said he has made no decision on what 
should be done. The facts before the subcom- 
mittee now are “woefully few” to substanti- 
ate any conclusion, he said. 

“But we know there is great concern 
through the country over the problem of 
crime.” 

From the Richmond (Ind.) Palladium Item, 
April 12, 1967] 


BAYH URGES INCREASE IN POLICE SUPPORT 


InpraNaPpouls.—Indiana Senator Birch 
Bayh said here Tuesday that for the daily 
price of a package of chewing gum, Ameri- 
cans can give police departments “the tools 
and men they need to do their jobs. 

Bayh, at a luncheon of the Indiana Bell 
Women's Club, said the total current ex- 
penditure for police protection by local, 
state and federal governments averages four 
cents per day per person. 

“How much is better protection worth to 
you?” Bayh asked. 

“Could you afford a nickel or even a dime 
a day? . . I suggest to you that we will not 
control crime until we are willing to become 
involved personally in the struggle against 
this spreading virus infecting our communi- 
ties.” 

Bayh said it is “shocking” that one in every 
150 Americans is in jail, in reform school, on 
parole or on probation. If arrests and con- 
victions were made for every major crime 
committed, Bayh said, the number would 
be one in 50. 

Bayh said he is “vitally concerned with 
getting a man safely from the earth to the 
moon; but I am also vitally concerned with 
a man or woman getting safely home from 
the corner drugstore. 

“We spend twice as much on our space 
program than we do on all our police pro- 
tection combined.” 

Besides increased financial support for po- 
lice, Bayh urged improved street lighting 

by cities, vocal public support of 

designed to provide equality of op- 
portunity in education and employment, 
personal participation in local crime-fighting 
programs, support for wholesome youth ac- 
tivities and more effective legislation on the 
authority of police in apprehending and in- 
terrogating criminal suspects. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR TYDINGS 
BEFORE GEORGIA STATE BAR 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
members of the Georgia State Bar Asso- 
ciation had the special privilege of hear- 
ing an address by the distinguished and 
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able junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] at their summer convention 
held last month. 

His address, which dealt with the 
problem of delay in our courts, was par- 
ticularly timely and important. This 
problem is one of the most serious which 
confront our judicial system. As Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Improve- 
ments of Judicial Machinery of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, Senator 
Typincs has developed considerable ex- 
pertise in ways to deal with this perplex- 
ing situation without threatening our 
cherished legal traditions. 

The right to a speedy trial is one of 
the basic tenets that our Founding 
Fathers wisely sought to guarantee for 
our citizens, and this right must not be 
impaired by the administrative short- 
comings of our courts in this age of 20th 
century efficiency. 

Mr. President, the members of the 
Georgia bar thoroughly enjoyed and 
appreciated the visit and speech of the 
Senator from Maryland, and I commend 
his remarks to the attention of the 
Senate. I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MODERNIZING Our Courts 


The subservience of all men to the rule of 
law is a concept essential to the Anglo-Amer- 
ican legal tradition. Our English ancestors 
won preeminence for that concept after a 
long and difficult struggle. And the superi- 
ority of law, even over the sovereign, is 
nowhere better reflected than in the classic 
words of William Pitt: 

“The poorest man may in his cottage bid 
defiance to all the force of the crown. It 
may be frail; its roof may shake; the wind 
may blow through it. The storms may enter, 
the rain may enter—but the King of England 
cannot enter; all his forces dare not cross 
the threshold of the ruined tenement.” 

Social order and democracy itself in this 
country rests upon the continuing vitality 
of the rule of law. But the principle is not 
self-sustaining. The people must continually 
give it life and their desire to do so no doubt 
depends on the belief that the law serves the 
needs of us all. There is good reason to be- 
lieve, however, that confidence in and respect 
for the law may be seriously threatened today 
by one painfully prominent feature of the 
legal process: delay in the courts. 

As lawyers, we cannot afford to blind our- 
selves to the fact that our courts are now 
confronted with cases of unprecedented 
mumber and complexity. Too many courts 
are not performing their function with dis- 
patch. Many litigants, in their pursuit of 
legal relief, are now faced with such delay 
that the ends of justice are utterly defeated. 
Frustration is the result and the people, 
losing respect for the legal process, begin 
the search for relief outside the law. 

My message to you today is that with de- 
termination, imagination, and leadership by 
the organized bar as well as the bench—by 
breaking away from indifference and ancient 
prejudices—we can bring the judicial sys- 
tems of our cities, states and Federal districts 
into the 20th century, and make the judicial 
process once again both swift and just. 

The magnitude of the problem is astound- 
ing. Consider the plight of Federal district 
courts in some of our large metropolitan 
areas: 

The Southern District of New York had a 
backlog of 10,000 civil cases of July, 1966. 
The median elapsed time from issue to trial 
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for the middle 80 per cent of civil cases was 
39 months. 

The Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
with 11 judges, has an even more serious 
problem. At the end of fiscal 1966 the back- 
log was more than 6,600 cases, and median 
delay between issue and trial was 41 months. 

Between 1951 and 1966 we continued to 
add new judges to the Federal district 
courts, but the total backlog in those courts 
increased by more than 15 per cent. The 
Federal courts of appeal have also found it 
impossible to keep up with a rapidly expand- 
ing caseload. In just one year, fiscal 1965, the 
backlog of appeals rose by more than 25 per 
cent. 

Similar problems exist in State systems. In 
Wayne County Michigan the average auto- 
mobile negligence litigant must wait 34 
months to get a jury trial. 

In Maricopa County, Arizona, the delay 
from filing to trial in civil jury cases is 
more than 30 months. 

In the Circuit Court of Cook County, Illi- 
nois, the average litigant in a civil jury case 
faces a delay of almost 6 years from filing to 
trial. 

If there were no other need for a critical re- 
examination of administration of the busi- 
ness of our courts, the population problem 
makes this imperative. Since 1950 our popu- 
lation has grown from 150 to 195 million— 
an increase of 45 million persons in 16 years. 
According to conservative estimates, we will 
grow by another 30 million before 1980, and 
just five years later, still another 40 million. 
Thus in 1985, not 20 years from now, we can 
expect our population to have grown from 
195 million people to 265 million. And we are 
told that by the year 2,000, this country will 
contain 338 million people. Such cyclonic 
growth will bring with it increased business 
activity, crime and social stress. All this 
means a tremendously increasing case load 
for our judicial system. 

Can there be any doubt that the time is 
now to confront the problems in the courts 
that produce delay and injustice? We re- 
pose in our courts massive prestige and 
enormous authority, but little in the way of 
funds or facilities especially for self evalua- 
tion and improvement. The resources we 
make available for the men and machinery 
of our judicial systems are painfully insuffi- 
cient. I have the strong impression that many 
states in the union spend more money for 
peanut butter than for public justice. I am 
reminded of the story of a State trial judge 
who reported that he was receiving a salary 
of $11,000, although he had just rendered a 
decision in a case involving interest in 
uranium mines worth over half a billion dol- 
lars. In recent years State judges have gained 
a little bit on the uranium rights, but not 
much, 

Underpaid judges are but one example of 
the way in which we persist in shortchang- 
ing our judicial system. In many other ways 
we have yet to provide the tools, the tech- 
niques and machinery necessary to meet the 
challenges of this century. 

In keeping with traditional concepts of 
an independent judiciary, the courts have 
been left largely to their own devices to solve 
administrative problems and to initiate re- 
forms. But the courts have not taken enough 
initiative, and the Congress and State legis- 
latures have largely been indifferent and in 
too many cases antagonistic to the few pro- 
posals for reform that have been brought 
forth. The response of bar associations has 
been no more vigorous. 

In recent years, our legislators have 
stepped up their interest in the problems 
that plague the court. But if the problem of 
delayed justice is to be resolved, legislative 
interest will not alone be sufficient. There 
must also be a commitment to allocate 
greater proportions of our governmental 
budgets to the judiciary, supporting per- 
sonnel, and related community agencies. At 
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present such appropriations are more in the 
nature of sparse leftovers rather than fully 
adequate allocations. 

And beyond our legislatures, all persons 
interested in meeting the challenge of de- 
layed justice must be willing to consider 
imaginative approaches to judicial ad- 
ministration. Too often we have simply relied 
upon the legislature to provide more judges 
to handle more cases and taken for granted 
that the problems would go away. We have 
paid too little attention to the possibility 
that with improved administrative tech- 
niques, more cases can be handled by each 
judge without any impairment of the tradi- 
tional decision making process. It is not true 
that the only solution to backlog and delay 
is either more judges or fewer cases. In fact 
experience in the Federal courts indicates 
that adding more judges sometimes is no 
solution at all. In recent years despite a 25 
per cent increase in judicial manpower, the 
Federal courts were able to step up the dis- 
position of cases by only three per cent. 

Moreover, those who suggest that the plight 
of a particular court can be alleviated by cur- 
tailing its jurisdiction should remember that 
such a step may simply transfer a block of 
cases from that court to another which may 
be even less equipped to deal with them. 
And the more radical measure of removing 
certain classes of cases from the judicial 
process altogether is an admission of defeat 
before the battle for sound judicial adminis- 
tration has even begun. We should not con- 
clude prematurely that courts are incapable 
of serving as a forum for peaceful settlement 
of disputes in an increasingly complex world. 

If we reject as unsuitable the solutions of 
more judges, fewer cases, and curtailed juris- 
diction, what then can be done? I suggest 
that before the courts—and I speak here of 
both Federal and State courts—can begin to 
overcome the problems of congestion and 
delay three important steps must be taken: 

First, each court must have a supervisory 
judge with the power and personnel to make 
and implement administrative decisions. 

Second, each court system must study its 
own administrative operations critically. 
Each must establish procedures to collect 
and analyze detailed and current informa- 
tion on business in the court. 

Third, each court system must have ade- 
quate physical facilities, competent clerical 
personnel, and office procedures that func- 
tion to promote the efficient administration 
of justice. 

Let me elaborate upon these three foun- 
dations of sound judicial administration. 
First, court administration centralized in the 
hands of a single judge having the power to 
enforce his administrative judgment is es- 
sential. There are a number of critical deci- 
sions in the judicial process that are not ju- 
dicial decisions in the tradition sense. They 
are, instead, decisions that affect the admin- 
istration of the court’s business: control of 
the docket, assignment of judges, allocation 
of supporting personnel. At present these 
matters are too often regulated by inertia 
rather than by conscious choice. Adminis- 
trative decisions must be made quickly on a 
day to day basis and they would best be made 
by a chief judge chosen for his administra- 
tive ability rather than his seniority on the 
court. 

The Superior Court of Los Angeles pro- 
vides an example of what centralized admin- 
istration can accomplish. It is a trial court 
of more than 120 judges serving a vast and 
growing metropolitan area. A series of force- 
ful presiding Judges elected by their col- 
leagues for administrative ability and aided 
by a permanent professional non-lawyer ad- 
ministrator, implemented reforms in docket 
control that reduced delay in civil jury cases 
from more than 2 years to less than 6 
months. 

A second requirement for sound judicial 
administration is information. The judge 
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discharging administrative tasks must have 
at his disposal currently revelant data that 
will allow him to make informed decisions, 
In too many of our courts today statistics 
are compiled unsystematically. Frequently 
information is obtained too late to affect the 
flow of cases in an intelligent way. The in- 
formation gap“ was colorfully described only 
recently by Professor Maurice Rosenberg of 
the Columbia Law School at hearings before 
my Subcommittee on Improvements in Judi- 
cial Machinery. Professor Rosenberg stated, 
“a State that keeps fastidious records of how 
long it takes a flock of geese to overfly its 
territory will often have no idea how long 
it takes a flock of litigants to get to trial in 
its courts.“ Only a few courts have begun to 
take advantage of the techniques modern 
science has devised for collecting and analyz- 
ing information and making it available 
almost instantaneously. These courts have 
found modern informational methods an in- 
dispensable tool in their programs to reduce 
backlog and delay. For the availability of 
relevant information places calendar control 
in the hands of a court where it belongs, 
rather than in the hands of the litigants. 

The Court of Common Pleas of Alleghany 
County, Pennsylvania is a notable example 
of a court that has come to manage its busi- 
ness more effectively by utilizing modern in- 
formational techniques. The relevant in- 
formation about each case is transcribed onto 
punch cards when the case is filed. Each step 
of the litigation is reported on these cards 
and the status of the case can be checked 
accurately in a matter of minutes. The court 
can thereby take appropriate steps to en- 
courage lawyers to keep their cases moving. 
Reminder notices can be automatically 
printed and the court is able to inform itself 
and act effectively when lawyers are failing 
to prepare expeditiously. 

In the absence of adequate information of 
this kind, conflicts in scheduling easily arise. 
Attorneys are often scheduled to appear in 
two different courtrooms at the same time. 
Such a scheduling conflict necessarily pro- 
duces a continuance in one of the cases, and, 
given the condition of most dockets, this may 
mean a delay of several months. Such a delay 
is not unavoidable; it is simply the product 
of poor management. The most elementary 
system of modern information gathering can 
eliminate most of these conflicts and expedite 
the trial of a great majority of cases. 

Adequate physical facilities, competent 
clerical personnel and efficient office proce- 
dures constitute, together, a third feature of 
any system of sound judicial administration. 
Each court should always be conducting 
careful studies of its facilities, personnel and 
business procedures. Systems of record 
storage should be kept up to date. Although 
quill pens and green eye shades are not 
nearly so abundant in clerk’s offices as of 
old, there are still far too many records 
painstakingly maintained by hand. Little use 
is being made of microfilms and magnetic 
tape. Instead courts store tons of documents 
in dusty bins that pre-empt valuable space. 
In personnel, as well, competence in modern 
methods of essential. The clerk's offices of 
the courts must not be allowed to serve as 
convenient and comfortable pastures for 
political hacks. An efficient court system re- 
quires competent personnel at all levels. 

In aid of each of the three foundations of 
sound judicial administration that I have 
mentioned, we in this century have the 
opportunity to utilize the skills and tech- 
niques developed by management experts. 
Commerce and industry have drawn liberally 
upon these sources to achieve the more 
efficient use of their resources. It is time for 
the courts to make use of the advances in 
management science as well. With proper 
guidance from lawyers and judges, there is 
every reason to expect that management 
consultants can streamline court administra- 
tion without impinging in the least upon the 
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traditional judicial decision-making proc- 
esses. 

Management studies of the courts can con- 
tribute to the modernizing effort in a variety 
of ways: 

They can identify the administrative de- 
cisions that a court system must make and 
determine who should make those decisions 
most effectively. 

They can define the appropriate grouping 
of courts that make up an efficient adminis- 
trative unit. 

They can recommend suitable systems of 
information collection and analysis, and the 
equipment necessary to implement them. 

They can design office procedures for the 
processing of papers and the storage of rec- 
ords. 

They can plan the efficlent and comfort- 
able use of available courthouse space, and 
the effective allocation of court personnel. 

Members of our profession have long been 
notorious for their distrust of the new and 
the strange. It is time that we dispel that 
reputation, not merely for the sake of dis- 
pelling it, but for the health of the legal 
system we defend daily. Modern management 
techniques in our courts may be new and 
strange, but they promise a new vitality as 
well that we cannot afford to ignore. 

Twenty-five years ago the late John J. 
Parker, a great North Carolinean and the 
distinguished Chief Judge of the Fourth Ju- 
dicia: Circuit, spoke of the impediments to 
swift justice. Regrettably, his words remain 
as true today as they were then. Let ne close 
by repeating them to you: 

“. .. If the lawyer wishes to preserve his 
place in the business life of the country, he 
must improve the administration of justice 
in which he plays so important a part and 
bring it into harmony with that life. If he 
imagines that the present functioning of the 
courts is satisfactory to the people, he is 
simply deluding himself. . Business cor- 
porations are willing, as all of us know, to 
suffer almost any sort of injustice rather than 
face the expense, the delay and uncertain- 
ties of litigation. Arbitration agreements are 
inserted in contracts with ever-increasing 
frequency; and every such agreement is an 
implied affirmation on the belief that lay 
agencies for attaining justice are more effi- 
cient than the courts. Let me remind you 
that the administration of justice is the 
business of the lawyer as well as of the 
courts ... and it behooves him to go about 
it in an efficient and business-like way. No- 
where does government touch the life of 
the people more intimately than in the ad- 
ministration of justice; and nowhere is it 
more important that the governing process 
be shot through with efficiency and common 
sense. . . nothing else that we can possibly 
do or say is so important as the way in which 
we administer justice. The courts are the one 
institution of democracy which has been en- 
trusted in a peculiar way to our keeping.” 


A NEW ERA IN FOREIGN POLICY? 


Mr, CHURCH. Mr. President, a very 
interesting article entitled United 
States To Shift Its Course in the 
World?” appears in the July 3 issue of 
U.S. News & World Report. 

The article states: 

Over the years since the cold war began, 
this country has become involved in almost 
every eruption of trouble at just about any 
point on the globe. 

On every continent, the American role be- 


came that of world policeman and savior 
of non-Communist countries. 


Now it is begining to dawn on policy 
makers in Washington that times have 
changed, that the world of 1967 is not the 
world of 1947 
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This growing—but belated—awareness 
can no doubt be traced directly to our 
Nation’s unfortunate experience in Viet- 
nam. Painful and costly that lesson may 
be, but at least it appears that the les- 
son may have been learned. If Vietnam 
has not convincingly demonstrated that 
the United States cannot—and should 
not—be the world’s policeman, the trag- 
edy of that bloody war will be com- 
pounded many times over. 

The calm, evenhanded policy of non- 
intervention followed by the President 
during the recent crisis in the Middle 
East is to be commended. The adminis- 
tration’s refusal to intervene in the Mid- 
dle East does justify hope that a new era 
of self-restraint has begun. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the article to 
which I referred. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES To SHIFT Irs COURSE IN THE 
Wortp?—EnpD oF ROLE AS WORLD POLICE- 
MAN? 


Johnson Administration is taking a new 
tack in dealing with the world's trouble 
spots. 

Middle East crisis shows the trend. 

No longer is the U.S. ready to dash around 
the globe, putting out fires for everybody at 
the first alarm. Mood is to avoid new com- 
mitments unless U.S. interests are directly 
involved. 

An era appears now to be drawing toward 
em end in U.S. relations with the rest of the 
world, 

Over the years since the cold war began, 
this country has become involved in almost 
every eruption of trouble at just about any 
point on the globe. 

On every continent, the American role be- 
came that of world policeman and savior of 
non-Communist countries. 

Tiny Israel, in a blitzkrieg all its own, has 
just relieved the U.S. of that chore in the 
Middle East. 

Now it is beginning to dawn on policy 
makers in Washington that times have 
changed, that the world of 1967 is not the 
world of 1947, and that the U.S., powerful as 
it is, no longer can fulfill singlehandedly its 
former role. 

From now on, top officials say, there are 
to be no more “creeping involvements” such 
as the one that brought the U.S. into war 
in Vietnam. The U.S. will not renege on ex- 
isting commitments. But, in the words of one 
Official, “neither are we going out looking 
for new business.” 

There will be more caution before jump- 
ing into a crisis. 

War in Vietnam has helped to bring about 
this attitude that is leading to a shift in 
US. policy. 

In Vietnam, all of the might of a huge 
American military machine is effectively 
countered by a minor Asian country aided 
by a force of guerrillas. 

That is proving to be quite a shocker to 
top-level policy makers, who also are becom- 
ing aware of other significant changes when 
they look around the world. 

THE PICTURE ABROAD 

In Western Europe, the basic alliance that 
underlies much of American foreign policy 
is a shambles. The French are using all of 
their ingenuity to bring about a neutralist“ 
Europe, freed of ties with the U.S. and seek- 
ing a way to deal with Soviet Russia. 

Britain—the one tested ally—is drawing 
back from a world role, drastically reducing 
its military establishment, attempting to get 
out from under commitments in Asia and the 
Middle East, wanting the U.S. to take over. 
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In the Mideast, everything now is In a state 
of flux. 

The U.S. is regarded as an enemy by na- 
tions of the Arab world—nations on which 
American taxpayers have lavished billions in 
ald. Russia is exploiting this enmity, hoping 
to get Arab countries to nationalize U.S. oil- 
company investments that the Soviets then 
would hope to control. De Gaulle of France 
also is in on that game. 

India, on which this country has heaped 
7.6 billion dollars, looks more to Russia than 
to the U.S. for guidance. India quickly lined 
up with Egypt in the Mideast furor. 

In Africa there is great instability—even 
something approaching turmoil in many of 
the so-called new nations.” Each of these 
nations, some of them with populations no 
larger than a medium-sized American city, 
has a vote in the United Nations General 
Assembly equal to that of the U.S. More and 
more, these votes are shifting dominance in 
the General Assembly toward the Communist 
side. Yet American aid to Africa has 
amounted to 4 billion dollars. 

Asia presents a mixed picture, despite a 
U.S. investment in aid amounting to more 
than 29 billion dollars—besides the billions 
spent by the U.S, in two wars and the Amer- 
ican blood spilled in those wars. 

Japan, the most stable, prosperous and 
powerful of Asian nations, is unwilling to 
help much in dealing with basic problems in 
the Far East. American military services, in 
fact, wonder how long they will be able, in 
the face of political pressure from Japan, to 
maintain the U.S. base on Okinawa. Japan’s 
need for Mideastern oil is causing it to 
adopt an equivocal position toward the prob- 
lem in that region. 

That is a broad outline of the picture this 
country’s policy makers see after 20 years of 
striving to guide the non-Communist world 
and to serve as a world policeman, 

To do that job, the American people have 
put up 128 billion dollars in foreign aid over 
the 20-year period. They also have invested 
about 500 billion more dollars in their mili- 
tary establishment than would be called for 
by simple defense needs. 

As a result, taxes are high, budgets are 
unbalanced and the national debt has 
reached a point that worries Congress. The 
U.S. dollar is weakened by the burdens 
thrown on it, with uncertainty about its 
future. Yet the influence of the U.S. in world 
affairs is found to be less than it was when 
the whole experiment began. 


PROMISES, PROMISES 


What went wrong? The answer to that 
question now being given is that U.S. com- 
mitments outran U.S. resources. 

The U.S. went around the world making 
promises on every side—promises of defense 
against external aggression, promises of large- 
scale aid for underdeveloped countries, prom- 
ises of capital for big development projects. 

In its role of world policeman and world- 
wide purveyor of relief, the U.S. was respon- 
sible in large part for stabilizing the non- 
Communist world of postwar years and played 
the biggest part in checking the aggressions 
of the Communists. 

Grown strong again, however, much of the 
non-Communist world was unwilling longer 
to accept U.S. leadership. Also, the world be- 
gan to change radically. A population explo- 
sion hit the underdeveloped nations. Britain 
declined in stature as a world power. Colo- 
nial empires broke up and became areas of 
new instability. In Africa, large numbers of 
so-called “new nations” came into being— 
all needing aid. 

The load of defense and aid, in other words, 
grew greater. At the same time, alliances of 
postwar years began to crack up. More and 
more of the load of policing the world fell to 
the U.S. alone. Even the United Nations— 
whose role never was large—declined in im- 
portance and in willingness to deal with 
world problems. 
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As these problems grew in size and com- 
plexity, the U.S. struggled to fill in where 
others pulled back. 

President Johnson has indicated of late 
that he is determined to change this policy. 

The President was inclined to move slowly 
in projecting this country into the latest 
Mideastern crisis. When Mr. Johnson stalled 
off committing the U.S. to action in the Gulf 
of Aqaba, Israel moved on its own and re- 
solved that problem at least for the time 
being. 


TREATIES AND NATIONAL INTEREST 


American officials say that two factors gov- 
ern U.S. decisions on any crisis: treaty com- 
mitments and national interests. The aim is 
to fit treaty commitments to national inter- 
ests. That, it is explained, is why the U.S. has 
no treaty commitments to either side in the 
Mideast. 

One U.S. official pointed out: 

“We have national interests in both Israel 
and the Arab states. We don’t want to sacri- 
fice either. So we have no treaty commit- 
ments.” 

When the British announced that they 
were pulling back from their role of police- 
man “east of Suez”—leaving that job to the 
U.S.—this country indicated it wanted no 
major part of that job. 

Official U.S. interest in developments 
among nations of black Africa is being down- 
graded. Officials no longer are willing to 
undertake to establish and sustain “democ- 
racy” in underdeveloped nations of the world. 
Experience has seemed to teach that “demo- 
cratic” leaders often have a way of develop- 
ing into dictators of one kind or another. 

President Johnson appears increasingly in- 
clined to let the nations of a region solve 
their own problems. The implication is that 
the U.S, is not about to jump into every fight 
to get things straightened out. 

More thought, instead, is being directed 
toward what might be called the vital inter- 
ests of the US. in assigning priorities for 
attention and for future commitments, 

Top attention in the fixing of priorities 
goes to defense of the Western Hemisphere. 

The U.S. likewise is vitally interested in 
Western Europe and its security. Two major 
wars have been fought to prevent dominance 
of Western Europe by a power regarded as 
hostile to the U.S. 

Islands of the Pacific, ranging from Japan 
to Taiwan, on through the Philippines, and 
down to Australia and New Zealand, also 
are of vital importance to the U.S. 

This country—which today dominates most 
of the seas—is concerned, too, about security 
of important water routes through Panama, 
through the Suez Canal, through the Strait 
of Malacca. 

If war in Vietnam could be settled, there 
is every indication that the U.S. would be 
extremely slow to make further military 
commitments on the mainland of Asia. 

In fact, the policy that appears now to be 
favored for the future is one of moderate 
withdrawal, instead of active venturing into 
a broader and broader range of commitments, 
by treaties or otherwise. 

Emphasis apparently is to be shifted away 
from a policy of pushing American aid on 
other nations and toward a policy that will 
require such countries to demonstrate, by 
their own initiative, that they need, deserve 
and appreciate U.S. help or protection. 

Another realization dawning on policy 
makers contributes to a conclusion that the 
proper policy for the U.S. is one of caution 
and playing for time. This realization is that 
the most important single development in 
the world of today is an explosion of popu- 
lation—centering in underdeveloped and un- 
stable parts of the earth—that is outrunning 
the supply of food either available or in 
sight. 

Famine is the threat that is looming on 
the horizon. In India and China, widespread 
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famine is being staved off today only through 
large-scale imports of grain into India from 
the U.S. and into Red China from Canada 
and Australia. 

Food is depicted as a trump card in the 
hand of the U.S. 

North America—the U.S. in particular—is 
the only area in the world which is capable 
of expanding production of food in time, and 
on a large-enough scale, to help meet the 
food needs of the Middle East, Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. 

Nasser even now finds it necessary to im- 
port 200,000 tons of grain each month to give 
the Egyptian people a minimum diet. India 
requires nearly 1 million tons of imported 
grain each month. Populations of both these 
countries are skyrocketing. The population 
explosion—without a corresponding increase 
in food production—is pushing countries in 
Africa and in South America close to the 
point of dependence on imported foodstuffs. 

American farms, in other words, are be- 
ginning to be viewed as more important than 
American guns as an influence in the world. 


NO CHANCE OF ISOLATION 


The changing direction of U.S. foreign pol- 
icy does not mean a withdrawal into isola- 
tion. As one American official put it: 

“Our country has so much power eco- 
nomically, militarily and every other way 
that we couldn’t go isolationist even if we 
wanted to.“ 

Nor is foreign aid to end. 

Rather, according to a speech by Vice 
President Hubert Humphrey on June 21, ob- 
jectives after Vietnam are a better life in 
the U.S. and “really adequate foreign aid— 
at least twice our present level.” 

Then, Mr. Humphrey said, we can begin 
to dig out the bitter roots of poverty where 
violence and war come from.” 

“It is far better to prevent wars than to 
wage them,” the Vice President said. 

Real meaning of the shift in policy plan- 
ning is a drawing back by the U.S. from its 
costly role as world policeman. 

In years ahead, it now seems likely, the 
U.S., while willing to help feed the hungry 
of the world, will be wary of blank-check 
commitments. 


“HIGH CASUALTIES AND LOW 
MORALE” 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I would 
like to believe that the optimistic official 
reports we have received on the “prog- 
ress” made in Vietnam, as viewed by 
Secretary McNamara and others who 
produce official statements, could be ac- 
cepted at full face value. I would like to 
think that we have made real and sig- 
nificant gains in the past few months or 
the past year. 

But news dispatches from the scene, 
written even as the Secretary was mak- 
ing his visit last week, do not seem to 
bear the same kind of optimism. 

Take the dispatch by Bernard Wein- 
raub in the New York Times on July 13, 
datelined from Dongha, 10 miles south 
of the demilitarized zone. Here, in what 
has been dubbed Leatherneck Square, 
the marines in the area have suffered 
9,000 casualties since the start of the 
year. One of them made his own report 
to Mr. Weinraub in a vein quite different 
from that we have heard from Mr. Mc- 
Namara. 

“Eight months ago,” said that marine, 
“Dongha was considered a safe rear. 
Now it’s on the frontline. That is real 
progress, isn’t it?” 

Morale is down. Unshaven, sleeping 
only 3 or 4 hours a night, not knowing 
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when a new surprise mortar barrage may 
come, these men find frustration, not 
optimism, in the war. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the news dispatch to which I 
refer may appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news dis- 
patch was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRrD, as follows: 


MARINES WEARY NEAR BUFFER ZONE—FaR-OFF 
GUNS TAKING TOLL IN MEN AND MORALE 


(By Bernard Weinraub) 


DONGHA, SOUTH VIETNAM, July 13.—The 
marines have a new saying in their outposts 
near the demilitarized zone. It is “Go north 
and die.” 

Each day, the North Vietnamese pound the 
outposts with heavy mortar and artillery 
fire; killing three, four or five marines. The 
daily barrage from an unseen enemy has 
left many marines exhausted and bewil- 
dered. 

From Dongha, 10 miles south of the de- 
militarized zone, to Conthien, less than a 
mile and a half south of the zone, Marine 
officers are coping with high casualties and 
low morale. The marines near the zone are 
frightened by the increasingly accurate ar- 
tillery barrages, frustrated over their inabil- 
ity to ight an enemy who is usually miles 
away, and weary, tired and depressed from 
lack of sleep, showers and hot food. 

“You're just fighting here for your life and 
your buddy’s life,” said a 20-year-old Cali- 
fornian in the hot, dusty shack that serves 
as Dongha’s air passenger terminal. “You're 
sure as hell not fighting for this damn coun- 
try.” 

NINE-THOUSAND CASUALTIES IN YEAR 


Near 6,000 marines are stationed at or 
near outposts that run inland below the de- 
militarized zone. The area—dubbed Leather- 
neck Square—runs from the Marine artil- 
lery bastion at Giolinh, six miles east of 
Conthien, to Camp Carroll, the artillery base 
to the southwest, and from Dongha to 
Conthien. 

Since the start of the year the marines in 
the area have suffered 9,000 casualties, many 
of them resulting from enemy artillery bar- 
rages from both sides of the demilitarized 
zone. In recent weeks virtually all the marine 
outposts near the zone have been struck by 
artillery and mortar fire. 

“Eight months ago Dongha was considered 
a safe rear,” said a 23-year-old marine, walk- 
ing past the airstrip. “Now it’s on the front- 
line. That's real progress, isn't it?“ The strip 
was attacked with mortars last week. 

Nearby, a private first class from Chicago 
stood in the swirling dust and waited to 
board a motor convoy to Conthien. “You 
can't fight these people now,” he said bit- 
terly. That's what gets you. You just stay 
in the bunker and wait for someone to yell 
‘In coming!’ and, Christ, you hope and pray 
it goes over you.” 

“WE'RE TRAINED TO FIGHT” 

“I was at the battle of Hill 881,” he said, 
“and you know, when we got to the top of 
that hill we all stood up and cheered. We're 
marines. We're trained to fight, we're not 
supposed to wait in bunkers to get hit.” 

For some Marine officers the frustrations 
and complaints of the troops are the frus- 
trations and complaints of any war. “Hell, 
you give them a kick in the butt and shake 
them up a little bit and they'll be all right,” 
a major said. “All we need is a little shoot- 
em- up action and we'll be all right.” 

Maj. Gen. Bruno A. Hochmuth, commander 
of the Third Marine Division, insists that 
morale is “intangible and difficult to judge.” 

“You can have varying degrees of morale 
in various units” the general said in an in- 
terview at his headquarters at Phubai, about 
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60 miles south of Dongha. “It depends, ba- 
sically, on the leadership within the unit.” 

But among the marines in the north—who 
have been trained as infantry shock troops— 
the morale problem has only partly to do 
with leadership. They are unshaven, they 
sleep only three or fours hours a night in 
bunkers and then rarely leave their outposts. 
Most have not had a leave since their ar- 
rival in Vietnam, and few if any have ever 
spent a weekend in Saigon. 

Some marines speak of their fallen friends 
in half sentences, turn away or change the 
subject. Others shrug and bite their lips. 


“SAFE” HIGHWAYS IN VIETNAM 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, R. W. 
Apple, Jr., of the New York Times, is 
an experienced observer of the scene in 
Vietnam. He is a conscientious reporter 
who sometimes looks behind the official 
facts and figures to a less rosy-hued real- 
ity in that devastated country. He did 
so in an article in the Times on July 12, 
analyzing the state of security as reflect- 
ed in the freedom of travel over the roads 
of Vietnam. 

Secretary McNamara pointed, while in 
Saigon last week, to the state of Viet- 
nam’s roads with relation to safety as 
evidence of “substantial” military prog- 
ress. Success of our operations, he said, 
is “perhaps most dramatically expressed 
and revealed by the extension of the use 
of the road net of the country.“ Mr. Apple 
relates this statement to “the most op- 
timisic assessment of the situation” put 
forward by General Westmoreland's 
headquarters. But he does not find the 
progress by this yardstick anywhere 
near so optimistic as does Mr. McNamara. 

What kind of “security” is offered 
when the official secure“ road north of 
Danang finds a Vietnamese army con- 
voy smashed in a Vietcong ambush only 
2 weeks before the Secretary’s visit? 
If, as the official figure has it, 43 percent 
of the roads are secure passable by a 
jeep with no escort’—that on these 
roads American soldiers find it necessary 
to carry loaded M-16s and to cover the 
jeep floor with sandbags as protection 
against enemy mines? Why, if they are 
“secure,” are all roads in the country— 
even the four-lane expressway between 
Saigon and Bienhoa—classed as unsafe 
at night? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Apple’s revealing article 
may appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SAFETY OF ROADS IN VIETNAM HELD DEBAT- 
ABLE ISSUE—DIFFERENT INTERPRETATIONS 
ARE PLACED ON THE STATISTICS SUPPLIED BY 
MILITARY 

(By R. W. Apple Jr.) 

SAIGON, SOUTH Vietnam, July 12.—Of all 
the statistics and facts presented to him 
during his four days in Vietnam, Defense 
Secretary Robert S. McNamara pointed to 
one—the condition of the country’s roads— 
as evidence of what he called “substantial” 
military progress. 

The success of Allied large-unit operations, 
the Secretary said at a news conference be- 
fore his departure yesterday, can “perhaps 
most dramatically be expressed and revealed 
by the extension of the use of the road net 
of the country.” 
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In fact, the state of the highways is open 
to some argument, like most other indices 
of the course of the war. 

The most optimistic assessment of the sit- 
uation is that of Gen. William C. Westmore- 
land’s headquarters and it was presumably 
these figures to which Mr. McNamara re- 
ferred. 

Headquarters statisticians, relying on 
monthly reports from American commanders 
in the field, divide highways into three cate- 
gories: secure,“ or passable by a jeep with 
no escort, “marginal,” passable by armed 
convoy, and closed.“ 

Using these definitions, they report that 
43 per cent of the roads were open as of 
July 7, with 47 per cent marginal and only 
10 per cent closed. A year ago, on June 30, 
1966, the figures were 36 per cent secure, 26 
per cent marginal and 38 per cent closed. 

Although conceding that “incidents may 
occur frequently” on marginal roads, the 
statistics sometimes lump secure and mar- 
ginal arteries together, arriving at a total 
of 90 per cent now theoretically open. 

The actual situation, according to other 
American military and civilian officials, is 
less hopeful. The official figures, these ob- 
servers indicate, are subject to many quali- 
fications. 


First, the classifications are highly sub- 


jective. They represent judgment, not facts, 
and the views of officers in different parts 
of the country vary. 

Sometimes the assessments are contra- 
dicted. A 20-mile stretch of Highway 1 north- 
west of Danang, for example, is labeled se- 
cure, but on July 3, a Vietnamese Army 
convoy was smashed in a Vietcong ambush 
there. Twenty trucks were destroyed and 14 
others damaged. 

Second, the military figures apply only to 
military travel, in which weapons are always 
carried, Even on “secure” highways, Ameri- 
can soldiers carry loaded M-16s and use jeeps 
whose floors are covered with sandbags to 
give some protection against enemy mines. 

Some Vietnamese civilians travel on al- 
most any highway that is not physically im- 
passable if it is important or profitable 
enough for them to do so. 

American civilian officials are discouraged 
from traveling anywhere outside Saigon by 
road, except to Bienhoa, just north of the 
capital and the site of an American base. 

Third, the military flatly refuses to classify 
any road in the country as safe at night— 
not even the four-lane, 15-mile expressway 
that links Saigon with Bienhoa. 

Perhaps the safest highway at night is 
National Route 1 between Phanrang and 
Quinhon, Two 15,000-man divisions of South 
Korean troops have been given responsibility 
for the security of the highway in that area, 
and they have succeeded remarkably well. 

But in most of the country, because the 
Vietcong are unchallenged at night, traffic 
disappears from the roads about 6 P.M. 

Fourth, the military statistics cover only 
1,743 miles of highways—a fraction of the 
national total—that are considered “of stra- 
tegic importance by the military. 

These include all of highway 1, running 
from Dongha to Tayninh, all of Highway 43, 
from Saigon to Camau, Highway 15, from 
Saigon to Vungtau, Highway 19, from Quin- 
hon to Pleiku, and some feeder roads. Ex- 
cluded are other important arteries—all but 
two short stretches of Highway 14, which 
runs from Danang almost to Tayninh, all but 
a few miles of highway 13 from Saigon north 
to the Cambodian border, and others. 

The highways that are omitted from the 
tabulations are for the most part impassable 
to all military traffic. 

When all the qualifications have been 
taken into account, however, the road pic- 
ture still looks better than it did a year ago, 
according to persons who regularly travel in 
the countryside. 

To clear the roads has been an enormous 
task, requiring the commitment of large 
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numbers of troops, including the Koreans on 
the central coast, marines in the north and 
parts of the First Cavalry Division at Ankhe 
of Route 19. The arteries will stay open, 
headquarters concedes, only as long as “there 
is some pretty strong muscle around.” 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


AIR QUALITY ACT OF 1967 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 390, S. 780, the Air Quality Act of 
1967. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 780) 
to amend the Clean Air Act to im- 
prove and expand the authority to 
conduct or assist research relating to air 
pollutants, to assist in the establishment 
of regional air quality commissions, to 
authorize establishment of standards ap- 
plicable to emissions from establish- 
ments engaged in certain types of indus- 
try, to assist in establishment and main- 
tenance of State programs for annual in- 
spection of automobile emission control 
devices and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Public Works, with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That this Act may be cited as the “Air 
Quality ct of 1967”. 

Sec. 2. The Clean Air Act, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 1857-18571) , is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 


“TITLE I—AIR POLLUTION PREVENTION AND 
CONTROL 
“Findings and purposes 

“Sec. 101. (a) The Congress finds— 

“(1) that the predominant part of the Na- 
tion’s population is located in its rapidly 
expanding metropolitan and other urban 
areas, which generally cross the boundary 
lines of local jurisdictions and often extend 
into two or more States; 

“(2) that the growth in the amount and 
complexity of air pollution brought about 
by urbanization, industrial development, and 
the increasing use of motor vehicles, has re- 
sulted in mounting dangers to the public 
health and welfare, including injury to agri- 
cultural crops and livestock, damage to and 
the deterioration of property, and hazards to 
air and ground transportation; 

“(3) that the prevention and control of air 
pollution at its source is the primary respon- 
sibility of States and local governments; and 

“(4) that Federal financial assistance and 
leadership is essential for the development 
of cooperative Federal, State, regional, and 
local programs to prevent and control air 
pollution. 

“(b) The purposes of this title are— 

“(1) to protect and enhance the quality of 
the Nation’s air resources so as to promote 
the public health and welfare and the pro- 
ductive capacity of its population; 

“(2) to initiate and accelerate a national 
research and development program to achieve 
the prevention and control of air pollution; 
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“(3) to provide technical and financial 
assistance to State and local governments in 
connection with the development and execu- 
tion of their air pollution prevention and 
control programs; and 

“(4) to encourage and assist the develop- 
ment and operation of regional air pollution 
control programs, 

“Cooperative activities and uniform laws 

“Sec. 102. (a) The Secretary shall encour- 
age cooperative activities by the States and 
local governments for the prevention and 
control of air pollution; encourage the en- 
actment of improved and, so far as prac- 
ticable in the light of varying conditions and 
needs, uniform State and local laws relating 
to the prevention and control of air pollu- 
tion; and encourage the making of agree- 
ments and compacts between States for the 
prevention and control of air pollution. 

“(b) The Secretary shall cooperate with 
and encourage cooperative activities by all 
Federal departments and agencies having 
functions relating to the prevention and con- 
trol of air pollution, so as to assure the 
utilization in the Federal air pollution con- 
trol program of all appropriate and available 
facilities and resources within the Federal 
Government, 

“(c) The consent of the Congress is hereby 
given to two or more States to negotiate and 
enter into agreements or compacts, not in 
conflict with any law or treaty of the United 
States, for (1) cooperative effort and mutual 
assistance for the prevention and control of 
air pollution and the enforcement of their 
respective laws relating thereto, and (2) the 
establishment of such agencies, joint or 
otherwise, as they may deem desirable for 
making effective such agreements or com- 
pacts. No such agreement or compact shall 
be binding or obligatory upon any State a 
party thereto unless and until it has been 
approved by Congress. 


“Research, investigations, training, and other 
activities 

“Sec. 103. (a) The Secretary shall establish 
a national research and development pro- 
gram for the prevention and control of air 
pollution and as part of such program shall— 

“(1) conduct, and promote the coordina- 
tion and acceleration of, research, investiga- 
tions, experiments, training, demonstrations, 
surveys, and studies relating to the causes, 
effects, extent, prevention, and control of air 
pollution; 

“(2) encourage, cooperate with, and render 
technical services and provide financial as- 
sistance to air pollution control agencies and 
other appropriate public or private agencies, 
institutions, and organizations, and individ- 
uals in the conduct of such activities; 

“(3) conduct investigations and research 
and make surveys concerning any specific 
problem of air pollution in cooperation with 
any air pollution control agency with a view 
to recommending a solution of such problem, 
if he is requested to do so by such agency or 
of, in his judgment, such problem may affect 
any community or communities in a State 
other than that in which the source of the 
matter causing or contributing to the pollu- 
tion is located. 

“(b) In carrying out the provisions of the 
preceding subsection the Secretary is au- 
thorized to— 

“(1) collect and make available, through 
publications and other appropriate means, 
the results of and other information, includ- 
ing appropriate recommendations by him in 
connection therewith, pertaining to such 
research and other activities; 

(2) cooperate with other Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, with air pollution con- 
trol agencies, with other public and private 
agencies, institutions, and organizations, and 
with any industries involved, in the prepara- 
tion and conduct of such research and other 
activities; 

“(3) make grants to air pollution control 
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agencies, to other public or nonprofit private 
agencies, institutions, and organizations, and 
to individuals, for purposes stated in sub- 
section (a)(1) of this section; 

“(4) contract with public or private agen- 
cies, institutions, and organizations, and 
with individuals, without regard to sections 
3648 and 3709 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 529; 41 U.S.C. 5); 

(5) provide training for, and make train- 
ing grants to, personnel of air pollution con- 
trol agencies and other persons with suitable 
qualifications; 

“(6) establish and maintain research fel- 
lowships, in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and at public or non- 
profit private educational institutions or re- 
search organizations; 

“(7) collect and disseminate, in coopera- 
tion with other Federal departments and 
agencies, and with other public or private 
agencies, institutions, and organizations hav- 
ing related responsibilities, basic data on 
chemical, physical, and biological effects of 
varying air quality and other information 
pertaining to air pollution and the preven- 
tion and control thereof; and 

(8) develop effective and practical proc- 
esses, methods, and prototype devices for 
the prevention or control of air pollution. 

“(c) In carrying out the provisions of sub- 
section (a) of this section the Secretary 
shall conduct research on, and survey the 
results of other scientific studies on, the 
harmful effects on the health or welfare of 
persons by the various known air pollution 
agents (or combinations of agents). 

“(d) The Secretary is authorized to con- 
struct such facilities and staff and equip 
them as he determines to be necessary to 
carry out his functions under this Act. 

“(e) If, in the judgment of the Secretary, 
an air pollution problem of substantial sig- 
nificance may result from discharge or dis- 
charges into the atmosphere, he may call a 
conference concerning this potential air pol- 
lution problem to be held in or near one or 
more of the places where such discharge or 
discharges are occurring or will occur. All in- 
terested persons shall be given an opportun- 
ity to be heard at such conference, either 
orally or in writing, and shall be permitted 
to appear in person or by representative in 
accordance with procedures prescribed by 
the Secretary. If the Secretary finds, on the 
basis of the evidence presented at such con- 
ference, that the discharge or discharges if 
permitted to take place or continue are 
likely to cause or contribute to air pollution 
subject to abatement under section 108(a), 
he shall send such findings, together with 
recommendations concerning the measures 
which he finds reasonable and suitable to 
prevent such pollution, to the person or per- 
sons whose actions will result in the dis- 
charge or discharges involved; to air pollu- 
tion agencies of the State or States and of 
the municipality or municipalities where 
such discharge or discharges will originate; 
and to the interstate air pollution control 
agency, if any, in the jurisdictional area of 
which any such municipality is located. 
Such findings and recommendations shall 
be advisory only, but shall be admitted, to- 
gether with the record of the conference, as 
part of the proceedings under subsections 
(d), (e), and (f) of section 108. 

“Research relating to fuels and vehicles 

“Sec. 104. (a) The Secretary shall give 
special emphasis to research and develop- 
ment into new and improved methods, hav- 
ing industrywide application, for the preven- 
tion and control of air pollution resulting 
from the combustion of fuels. In furtherance 
of such research and development he shall— 

“(1) conduct and accelerate research pro- 
grams directed toward development of im- 
proved, low-cost techniques for control of 
combustion byproducts of fuels, for removal 
of potential pollutants from fuels, and for 
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control of emissions from evaporation of 
fuels; 

“(2) provide for Federal grants to or con- 
tract with public or private agencies, insti- 
tutions, or persons for payment of (A) part 
of the cost of acquiring, constructing, or 
otherwise securing, for research and devel- 
opment purposes, new or improved devices or 
methods having industrywide application of 
preventing or controlling discharges into 
the air of various types of pollutants; and 
(B) carrying out the other provisions of this 
section, without regard to sections 3648 and 
3709 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 529; 
41 U.S.C. 5): Provided, That research or 
demonstration contracts awarded pursuant 
to this subsection (including contracts for 
construction) may be made in accordance 
with, and subject to the limitations pro- 
vided with respect to research contracts of 
the military departments in, section 2353 
of title 10, United States Code, except that 
the determination, approval, and certifica- 
tion required thereby shall be made by the 
Secretary; 

“(3) determine, by laboratory and pilot 
plant testing, the results of air pollution 
research and studies in order to develop new 
or improved processes and plant designs to 
the point where they can be demonstrated 
on a large and practical scale; 

“(4) construct, operate, and maintain, or 
assist in meeting the cost of the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of new or 
improved demonstration plants or processes 
which have promise of accomplishing the 
purposes of this Act; 

“(5) study new or improved methods for 
the recovery and marketing of commercially 
valuable byproducts resulting from the re- 
moval of pollutants; and 

“(6) establish technical advisory commit- 
tees composed of recognized experts in vari- 
ous aspects of air pollution to assist in the 
examination and evaluation of research prog- 
ress and proposals and to avoid duplication 
of research. 

“(b) In carrying out the provisions of this 
section, the Secretary may— 

“(1) conduct and accelerate research and 
development of low-cost instrumentation 
techniques to facilitate determination of 
quantity and quality of air pollutant emis- 
sions, including, but not limited to, auto- 
motive emissions; 

“(2) utilize, on a reimbursable basis, the 
facilities of existing Federal scientific labora- 
tories; 

“(3) establish and operate necessary facili- 
ties and test sites at which to carry on the 
research, testing, development, and program- 
ming necesary to effectuate the purposes of 
this section; 

“(4) acquire secret processes, technical 
data, inventions, patent applications, pat- 
ents, licenses, and an interest in lands, 
plants, and facilities, and other property 
or rights by purchase, license, lease, or dona- 
tion; and 

“(5) cause on-site inspections to be made 
of promising domestic and foreign projects, 
and cooperate and participate in their de- 
velopment in instances in which the pur- 
poses of the Act will be served thereby. 

“(c) Federal payments under subsection 
(a) (2) of this section shall be subject to the 
following limitations: 

“(1) no grant shall be made in excess of 
$1,500,000; and 

“(2) no grant shall be made for more than 
75 per centum of the cost of the project. 

“(d) For the purposes of this section there 
are authorized to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, $100,000,000; 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, $125,- 
000,000; and for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1970, $150,000,000. Amounts appropriated 
pursuant to this subsection shall remain 
available until expended. 
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“Grants for support of air pollution planning 
and control programs 

“Sec. 105. (a) (1) The Secretary is author- 
ized to make grants to air pollution control 
agencies and planning commissions, in an 
amount up to two-thirds of the cost of plan- 
ning, developing, establishing, or improving, 
and grants to such agencies in an amount up 
to one-half of the cost of maintaining, pro- 
grams for the prevention and control of air 
pollution and the implementation of the air 
quality standards program as authorized by 
this Act: Provided, That the Secretary is au- 
thorized to make grants to intermunicipal or 
interstate air pollution control agencies (de- 
Scribed in section 302(b) (2) and (4)) in 
an amount up to three-fourths of the cost of 
planning, developing, establishing, or im- 
proving and up to three-fifths of the costs 
of maintaining, regional air quality control 
programs, including but not limited to inter- 
state commissions approved by the Congress 
pursuant to section 102(c): Provided, That 
the Secretary is authorized to make grants 
up to 100 per centum pursuant to section 
106(a). As used in this subsection the term 
“regional air quality control program” means 
a program for the prevention and control of 
air pollution and the implementation of air 
quality standards programs as authorized by 
this Act, in an area that includes the areas of 
two or more municipalities whether in the 
same or different States. 

“(2) Prior to the approval of any grant 
regional air pollution control agency or plan- 
ning commission pursuant to this subsection, 
the Secretary shall receive assurances that 
such agency or commission provides for ade- 
quate representation of appropriate State, 
interstate, local, and (when appropriate) in- 
ternational, interest in the air quality control 
region. 

“(3) Prior to the approval of any planning 
grant to any regional air pollution control 
agency or planning commission pursuant to 
this section, the Secretary shall receive assur- 
ances that such agency or commission has 
the capability of developing a comprehensive 
air quality plan for the air quality control 
region, which plans include (when appro- 
priate) a recommended system of alerts to 
avert and reduce the risk of situations in 
which there may be imminent and serious 
danger to the public health or welfare from 
air pollutants and the various aspects rele- 
vant to the establishment of air quality 
standards for such air quality control region, 
including the concentration of industires, 
other commercial establishment, population 
and naturally occurring factors which shall 
affect such standards. 

“(b) From the sums available for the pur- 
poses of subsection (a) of this section for any 
fiscal year, the Secretary shall from time to 
time make grants to air pollution control 
agencies upon such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary may find nec to carry out 
the purpose of this section. In establishing 
regulations for the granting of such funds 
the Secretary shall, so far as practicable, give 
due consideration to (1) the population, (2) 
the extent of the actual or potential air pol- 
lution problem, and (3) the financial need 
of the respective agencies. No agency shall 
receive any grant under this section during 
any fiscal year when its expenditures of non- 
Federal funds for other than nonrecurrent 
expenditures for air pollution control pro- 
grams will be less than its expenditures were 
for such programs during the preceding fiscal 
year; and no agency shall receive any grant 
under this section with respect to the main- 
tenance of a program for the prevention and 
control of air pollution unless the Secretary 
is satisfied that such grant will be so used as 
to supplement and, to the extent practicable, 
increase the level of State, local, or other 
non-Federal funds that would in the absence 
of such grant be made available for the 
maintenance of such program, and will in no 
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event supplant such State, local, or other 
non-Federal funds. No grant shall be made 
under this section until the Secretary has 
consulted with the appropriate official as 
designated by the Governor or Governors of 
the State or States affected. 

“(c) Not more than 124% per centum of 
the total of funds appropriated or allocated 
for the purposes of subsection (a) of this 
section shall be granted for air pollution 
control programs in any one State. In the 
case of a grant for a program in an area 
crossing State boundaries, the Secretary 
shall determine the portion of such grant 
that is chargeable to the percentage limita- 
tion under this subsection for each State 
into which such area extends. 


“Interstate air quality agencies or 
commissions 


“Sec. 106. (a) For the purpose of expedit- 
ing the establishment of air quality stand- 
ards in an interstate air quality control re- 
gion designated pursuant to section 107(a) 
(2), the Secretary is authorized to pay, for 
two years, up to 100 per centum of the air 
quality planning program costs of any 
agency designated by the Governors of the 
affected States, which agency shall be capa- 
ble of recommending to the Governors stand- 
ards of air quality and plans for implemen- 
tation thereof and shall include representa- 
tion from the States and appropriate 
political subdivisions within the air quality 
control region, After the initial two-year pe- 
riod the Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to such agency pursuant to section 
105. 

“(b) (1) Whenever the Secretary deems it 
necessary to expedite the establishment of 
standards for an interstate air quality con- 
trol region designated pursuant to section 
108(c)(2) he may, after consultation with 
the Governors of the affected States, desig- 
nate or establish an air quality planning 
commission for the purpose of developing 
recommended regulations setting forth 
standards of air quality to be applicable to 
such air quality control region. 

“(2) Such Commission shall consist of the 
Secretary or his designee who shall serve as 
Chairman, and adequate representation of 
appropriate State, interstate, local and 
(when appropriate), international, interests 
in the designated air quality control region. 

“(3) The Secretary shall, within avail- 
able funds, provide such staff for such Com- 
mission as may be necessary to enable it to 
carry out its functions effectively, and shall 
pay the other expenses of the Commission; 
and may also accept for the use by such 
Commission, funds, property, or services 
contributed by the State involved or politi- 
cal subdivisions thereof. 

“(4) Each appointee from a State, other 
than an official or employee thereof, or of 
any political subdivision thereof, shall, while 
engaged in the work of the Commission, re- 
ceive compensation at a rate fixed by the 
Secretary, but not in excess of $100 per diem, 
including traveltime, and while away from 
his home or regular place of business, he 
may be allowed travel expenses, including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, as author- 
ized by law (5 U.S.C. 3109) for persons in 
the Government service employed inter- 
mittently. 


“Air quality control regions, criteria, and 
control techniques 

- “Sec. 107. (a) (1) The Secretary shall, as 
soon as practicable, define for the purposes 
of this Act, atmospheric areas of the Nation 
on the basis of those conditions, including, 
but not limited to, climate, meteorology, and 
topography, which affect the in 
and diffusion of pollutants in the atmos- 
phere. 

“(2) The Secretary, after consultation with 
appropriate State and local authorities, shall, 
from time to time as he deems necessary to 
protect the public health and welfare, for 
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the purpose of establishing ambient air qual- 
ity standards pursuant to section 108, and 
for administrative and other purposes, desig- 
nate air quality control regions based on jur- 
isdictional boundaries, urban-industrial con- 
centrations, and other factors including at- 
mospheric areas necessary to provide ade- 
quate implementation of air quality stand- 
ards. The Secretary shall immediately notify 
the Governor or Governors of the affected 
State or States of such designation. 

“(b) (1) The Secretary shall, after consul- 
tation with appropriate advisory committees 
and Federal departments and agencies, from 
time to time, but as soon as practicable, de- 
velop and issue to the States such criteria 
of air quality as in his judgment may be 
requisite for the protection of the public 
health and welfare: Provided, That any cri- 
teria issued prior to enactment of this sec- 
tion shall be reevaluated in accordance with 
the consultation procedure and other pro- 
visions of this section and, if necessary, modi- 
fied and reissued. Such issuance shall be an- 
nounced in the Federal Register and copies 
shall be made available to the general pub- 
lic. 

“(2) Such criteria shall accurately reflect 
the latest scientific knowledge useful in in- 
dicating the kind and extent of all identi- 
fiable effects on health and welfare which 
may be expected from the presence of an air 
pollution agent, or combination of agents 
in the ambient air, in varying quantities. 

“(3) Such criteria shall include those vari- 
able factors which of themselves or in com- 
bination with other factors may alter the 
effects on public health and welfare of any 
subject agent or combination of agents, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, atmospheric 
conditions, and the types of air pollution 
agent or agents which, when present in the 
atmosphere, may interact with such subject 
agent or agents, to produce an adverse effect 
on public health and welfare. 

“(c) The Secretary shall, after consulta- 
tion with appropriate advisory committees 
and Federal departments and agencies, issue 
to the States and appropriate air pollution 
control agencies information on those 
recommended pollution control techniques 
the application of which is necessary to 
achieve levels of air quality set forth in 
criteria issued pursuant to subsection (b), 
including those criteria subject to the pro- 
viso in subsection (b) (1), which information 
shall include technical data relating to the 
technology and costs of emission control. 
Such recommendations shall include such 
data as are available on the latest available 
technology and economic feasibility of alter- 
native methods of prevention and control 
of air contamination including cost-effec- 
tiveness analyses. Such issuance shall be 
announced in the Federal Register and copies 
shall be made available to the general public. 

“(d) The Secretary shall, from time to 
time, revise and reissue material issued pur- 
suant to subsections (b) and (c) in accord- 
ance with procedures established in such 
subsections. 


“Air quality standards and abatement of air 
pollution 

“Sec. 108. (a) The pollution of the air in 
any State or States which endangers the 
health or welfare of any persons, shall be 
subject to abatement as provided in this 
section. 

“(b) Consistent with the policy declara- 
tion of this title, municipal, State, and inter- 
state action to abate air pollution shall be 
encouraged and shall not be displaced by 
Federal enforcement action except as other- 
wise provided by or pursuant to a court order 
under subsection (c), (h), or (k). 

“(c) (1) If, after receiving any air quality 
criteria and recommended control techniques 
issued pursuant to section 107, the Governor 
of a State, within ninety days of such re- 
ceipt, files a letter of intent that such State 
will within one hundred and eighty days, 
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and from time to time thereafter, adopt, after. 
public hearings, ambient air quality stand- 
ards applicable to any designated air quality 
control region or portions thereof within 
such State and within one hundred and 
eighty days thereafter, and from time to 
time as may be necessary, adopts a plan for 
the implementation, maintenance, and en- 
forcement of such standards of air quality 
adopted, and if such standards and are 
established in accordance with the letter of 
intent and if the Secretary determines that 
such State standards are consistent with the 
air quality criteria and recommended control 
techniques issued pursuant to section 107; 
that the plan is consistent with the purposes 
of the Act insofar as it assures achieving 
such standards of air quality within a rea- 
sonable time; and that a means of enforce- 
ment by State action, including authority 
comparable to that in subsection (k) of this 
section, is provided, such State standards 
and plan shall be the air quality standards 
applicable to such State. If the Secretary de- 
termines that any revised State standards 
and plan are consistent with the purposes of 
this Act and this subsection, such standards 
and plan shall be the air quality standards 
applicable to such State. 

“(2) If a State does not (a) file a letter 
of intent or (b) establish air quality stand- 
ards in accordance with paragraph (1) of this 
subsection with respect to any air quality 
control region or portion thereof and if the 
Secretary finds it necessary to achieve the 
purpose of this Act, or the Governor of any 
State affected by air quality standards estab- 
lished pursuant to this subsection petitions 
for a revision in such standards, the Secre- 
tary may after reasonable notice and a con- 
ference of representatives of appropriate 
Federal departments and agencies, inter- 
state agencies, States, municipalities, and in- 
dustries involved, prepare regulations setting 
forth standards of air quality to be applicable 
to such air quality control region or portions 
thereof. If, within six months from the date 
the Secretary publishes such regulations, the 
State has not adopted air quality standards 
found by the Secretary to be consistent with 
the purposes of this Act, or a petition for 
public hearing has not been filed under para- 
graph (3) of this subsection, the Secretary 
shall promulgate such standards. 

“(3) If at any time prior to thirty days 
after standards have been promulgated 
under paragraph (2) of this subsection, the 
Governor of any State affected by such 
standards petitions the Secretary for a hear- 
ing, the Secretary shall call a public hear- 
ing for the purpose of receiving testimony 
from State and local pollution control agen- 
cies and other interested parties affected by 
the proposed standards, to be held in or 
near one or more of the places where the 
air quality standards will take effect, before 
a hearing board of five or more persons ap- 
pointed by the Secretary. Each State which 
would be affected by such standards shall 
be given an opportunity to select a member 
of the hearing board. The Department of 
Commerce and other affected Federal de- 
partments and agencies shall each be given 
an opportunity to select a member of the 
hearing board and not less than a majority 
of the hearing board shall be persons other 
than officers or employees of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
members of the board who are not officers or 
employees of the United States, while par- 
ticipating in the hearing conducted by such 
hearing board or otherwise in the 
work of such hearing board, shall be entitled 
to receive compensation at a rate fixed by 
the Secretary, but not exceeding $100 per 
diem, including traveltime, and while away 
from their homes or regular places of bus- 
iness they may be allowed travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by section 5703, title 5, of the 
United States Code for persons in the Gov- 
ernment service employed intermittently. At 
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least thirty days prior to the date of such 
hearing notice of such hearing shall be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register and given to 
parties notified of the conference required in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection. On the 
basis of the evidence presented at such hear- 
ing, the hearing board shall make findings 
as to whether the standards published or 
promulgated by the Secretary should be ap- 
proved or modified and transmit its findings 
to the Secretary. If the hearing board ap- 
proves the standards as published or promul- 
gated by the Secretary, the standards shall 
take effect on receipt by the Secretary of 
the hearing board’s recommendations. If the 
hearing board recommends modifications in 
the standards as published or promulgated 
by the Secretary, the Secretary shall promul- 
gate revised regulations setting forth stand- 
ards of air quality in accordance with the 
hearing board’s recommendations which will 
become effective immediately upon promul- 
gation. 

“(4) Whenever, on the basis of surveys, 
studies, and reports, the Secretary finds that 
the ambient air quality of any air quality 
control region or portion thereof is below the 
air quality standards established under this 
subsection and he finds that the State has 
failed to enforce such air quality standards, 
such violation of the standards shall be sub- 
ject to abatement in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraph (1) or (2) of sub- 
section (g) of this section, except that at 
least one hundred and eighty days before any 
abatement action is initiated under either 
paragraph (1) or (2) of subsection (g) as 
authorized by this subsection, the Secretary 
shall notify the affected State or States, per- 
sons contributing to the alleged violation, 
and other interested parties of the violation 
of such standards. In any suit brought under 
the provisions of this subsection the court 
shall receive in evidence a transcript of the 
proceedings of the hearing provided for in 
this subsection, together with the recom- 
mendations of the hearing board and the 
recommendations and standards promul- 
gated by the Secretary, and such additional 
evidence, including that relating to the al- 
leged violation of the standards, as it deems 
necessary to complete review of the stand- 
ards and to determination of all other issues 
relating to the alleged violation. The court, 
giving due consideration to the practicability 
and to the technological and economic feasi- 
bility of complying with such standards, 
shall have jurisdiction to enter such judg- 
ment and orders enforcing such judgment 
as the public interest and the equities of the 
case may require. 

“(5) In connection with any hearings un- 
der this section no witness or any other per- 
son shall be required to divulge trade secrets 
or secret processes. 

“(6) Nothing in this subsection shall pre- 
vent the application of this section to any 
case to which subsection (a) of this section 
would be otherwise applicable. 

“(d)(1)(A) Whenever requested by the 
Governor of any State, a State air pollution 
control agency, or (with the concurrence 
of the Governor and the State air pollution 
control agency for the State in which the 
municipality is situated) the governing body 
of any municipality, the Secretary shall, if 
such request refers to air pollution which 
is alleged to endanger the health or wel- 
fare of persons in a State other than that 
in which the discharge or discharges (caus- 
ing or contributing to such pollution) orig- 
inate, give formal notification thereof to 
the air pollution control agency of the mu- 
nicipality where such discharge or dis- 
charges originate, to the air pollution con- 
trol agency of the State in which such mu- 
nicipality is located, and to the interstate 
air pollution control agency, if any, in whose 
jurisdictional area such municipality is lo- 
cated, and shall call promptly a conference 
of such agency or agencies and of the air 
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pollution control agencies of the municipali- 
ties which may be adversely affected by such 
pollution, and the air pollution control 
agency, if any, of each State, or for each area, 
in which any such municipality is located. 

“(B) Whenever requested by the Gov- 
ernor of any State, a State air pollution con- 
trol agency, or (with the concurrence of the 
Governor and the State air pollution control 
agency for the State in which the munici- 
pality is situated) the governing body of 
any municipality, the Secretary shall, if 
such request refers to alleged air pollution 
which is endangering the health or wel- 
fare of persons only in the State in which 
the discharge or discharges (causing or con- 
tributing to such pollution) originate and 
if a municipality affected by such air pollu- 
tion, or the municipality in which such pol- 
lution originates, has either made or con- 
curred in such request, give formal notifi- 
cation thereof to the State air pollution con- 
trol agency, to the air pollution control 
agencies of the municipality where such dis- 
charge or discharges originate, and of the 
municipality or municipalities alleged to be 
adversely affected thereby, and to any inter- 
state air pollution control agency, whose 
jurisdictional area includes any such mu- 
nicipality and shall promptly call a con- 
ference of such agency or agencies, unless 
in the judgment of the Secretary, the effect 
of such pollution is not of such significance 
as to warrant exercise of Federal jurisdic- 
tion under this section. 

“(C) The Secretary may, after consultation 
with State officials of all affected States, also 
call such a conference whenever, on the 
basis of reports, surveys, or studies, he has 
reason to believe that any pollution referred 
to in subsection (a) is occurring and is en- 
dangering the health and welfare of persons 
in a State other than that in which the dis- 
charge or discharges originate. The Secretary 
shall invite the cooperation of any municipal, 
State, or interstate air pollution control 
agencies having jurisdiction in the affected 
area on any surveys or studies forming the 
basis of conference action. 

D) Whenever the Secretary, upon receipt 
of reports, surveys, or studies from any duly 
constituted international agency, has reason 
to believe that any pollution referred to 
in subsection (a) which endangers the health 
or welfare of persons in a foreign country is 
occurring, or whenever the Secretary of State 
requests him to do so with respect to such 
pollution which the Secretary of State alleges 
is of such a nature, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall give formal 
notification thereof to the air pollution con- 
trol agency of the municipality where such 
discharge or discharges originate, to the air 
pollution control agency of the State in 
which such municipality is located, and to 
the interstate air pollution control agency, 
if any, in the jurisdictional area of which 
such municipality is located, and shall call 
promptly a conference of such agency or 

es. The Secretary shall invite the for- 
eign country which may be adversely affected 
by the pollution to attend and participate in 
the conference, and the representative of such 
country shall, for the purpose of the con- 
ference and any further proceeding resulting 
from such conference, have all the rights of 
a State air pollution control agency. This 
subparagraph shall apply only to a foreign 
country which the Secretary determines has 
given the United States essentially the same 
rights with respect to the prevention or con- 
trol of air pollution occurring in that coun- 
try as is given that country by this sub- 
paragraph. 

“(2) The agencies called to attend such 
conference may bring such persons as they 
desire to the conference. The Secretary shall 
deliver to such agencies and make available 
to other interested parties, at least thirty 
days prior to any such conference, a Federal 
report with respect to the matters before 
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the conference, including data and conclu- 
sions or findings (if any); and shall give at 
least thirty days’ prior notice of the con- 
ference date to any such agency, and to the 
public by publication on at least three dif- 
ferent days in a newspaper or newspapers of 
general circulation in the area. The chair- 
man of the conference shall give interested 
parties an opportunity to present their views 
to the conference with respect to such Fed- 
eral report, conclusions or findings (if any), 
and other pertinent information. The Sec- 
retary shall provide that a transcript be main- 
tained of the proceedings of the conference 
and that a copy of such transcript be made 
available on request of any participant in the 
conference at the expense of such participant. 

“(3) Following this conference, the Sec- 
retary shall prepare and forward to all air 
pollution control agencies attending the con- 
ference a summary of conference discussions 
including (A) occurrence of air pollution 
subject to abatement under this Act; (B) 
adequacy of measures taken toward abate- 
ment of the pollution; and (C) nature of 
delays, if any, being encountered in abating 
the pollution. 

“(e) If the Secretary believes, upon the 
conclusion of the conference or thereafter, 
that effective progress toward abatement of 
such pollution is not being made and that 
the health or welfare of any persons is being 
endangered, he shall recommend to the ap- 
propriate State, interstate, or municipal air 
pollution control agency (or to all such agen- 
cies) that the necessary remedial action be 
taken. The Secretary shall allow at least six 
months from the date he makes such recom- 
mendations for the taking of such recom- 
mended action. 

„(f) (1) If, at the conclusion of the period 
so allowed, such remedial action or other 
action which in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary is reasonably calculated to secure abate- 
ment of such pollution has not been taken, 
the Secretary shall call a public hearing, to 
be held in or near one or more of the places 
where the discharge or discharges causing or 
contributing to such pollution originated, 
before a hearing board of five or more persons 
appointed by the Secretary. Each State in 
which any discharge causing or contributing 
to such pollution originates and each State 
claiming to be adversely affected by such 
pollution shall be given an opportunity to 
select one member of such hearing board and 
each Federal department, agency, or instru- 
mentality having a substantial interest in 
the subject matter as determined by the 
Secretary shall be given an opportunity to 
select one member of such hearing board, 
and one member shall be a representative of 
the appropriate interstate air pollution 
agency if one exists, and not less than a 
majority of such hearing board shall be per- 
sons other than officers or employees of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. At least three weeks’ prior notice of 
such hearing shall be given to the State, 
interstate, and municipal air pollution con- 
trol agencies called to attend such hearing 
and to the alleged polluter or polluters. 

“(2) On the basis of evidence presented at 
such hearing, the hearing board shall make 
findings as to whether pollution referred to 
in subsection (a) is occurring and whether 
effective progress toward abatement thereof 
is being made. If the hearing board finds 
such pollution is occurring and effective 
progress toward abatement thereof is not 
being made it shall make recommendations 
to the Secretary concerning the measures, 
if any, which it finds to be reasonable and 
suitable to secure abatement of such pollu- 
tion, 

“(3) The Secretary shall send such findings 
and recommendations to the person or per- 
sons discharging any matter causing or con- 
tributing to such pollution; to air pollution 
control agencies of the State or States and 
of the municipality or municipalities where 
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such discharge or discharges originate; and 
to any interstate air pollution control agency 
whose jurisdictional area includes any such 
municipality, together with a notice speci- 
fying a reasonable time (not less than six 
months) to secure abatement of such pollu- 
tion. 

“(g) If action reasonably calculated to se- 
cure abatement of the pollution within the 
time specified in the notice following the 
public hearing is not taken, the Secretary— 

“(1) in the case of pollution of air which 
is endangering the health or welfare of per- 
sons (A) in a State other than that in which 
the discharge or discharges (causing or con- 
tributing to such pollution) originate, or 
(B) in a foreign country which has partici- 
pated in a conference called under subpara- 
graph (D) of subsection (d) of this section 
and in all proceedings under this section re- 
sulting from such conference, may request 
the Attorney General to bring a suit on be- 
half of the United States in the appropriate 
United States district court to secure abate- 
ment of the pollution. 

“(2) in the case of pollution of air which 
is endangering the health or welfare of per- 
sons only in the State in wihch the discharge 
or discharges (causing or contributing to 
such pollution) originate, at the request of 
the Governor of such State, shall provide such 
technical and other asssistance as in his 
Judgment is necessary to assist the State in 
judicial proceedings to secure abatement of 
the pollution under State or local law or, at 
the request of the Governor of such State, 
shall request the Attorney General to bring 
suit on behalf of the United States in the 
appropriate United States district court to 
secure abatement of the pollution. 

“(h) The court shall receive in evidence in 
any suit brought in a United States court 
under subsection (g) of this section a tran- 
script of the proceedings before the board 
and a copy of the board’s recommendations 
and shall receive such further evidence as the 
court in its discretion deems proper. The 
court, giving due consideration to the prac- 
ticability of complying with such standards 
as may be applicable and to the physical and 
economic feasibility of securing abatement 
of any pollution proved, shall have jurisdic- 
tion to enter such judgment, and orders en- 
forcing such judgment, as the public interest 
and the equities of the case may require. 

„) Members of any hearing board ap- 
pointed pursuant to subsection (f) who are 
not regular full-time officers or employees of 
the United States shall, while participating 
in the hearing conducted by such board or 
otherwise engaged on the work of such 
board, be entitled to receive compensation 
at a rate fixed by the Secretary, but not 
exceeding $50 per diem, including traveltime, 
and while away from their homes or regular 
places of business they may be allowed travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C, 73b-2) 
for persons in the Government service em- 
ployed intermittently. 

“(j) (1) In connection with any confer- 
ence called under this section, the Secretary 
is authorized to require any person whose 
activities result in the emission of air pol- 
lutants causing or contributing to air pol- 
lution to file with him, in such form as he 
may prescribe, a report, based on existing 
data, furnishing to the Secretary such in- 
formation as may reasonably be required as 
to the character, kind, and quantity of pol- 
lutants discharged and the use of devices or 
other means to prevent or reduce the emis- 
sion of pollutants by the person filing such a 
report. After a conference has been held with 
respect to any such pollution the Secretary 
shall require such reports from the person 
whose activities result in such pollution only 
to the extent recommended by such confer- 
ence, Such report shall be made under oath 
or otherwise, as the Secretary may prescribe, 
and shall be filed with the Secretary within 
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such reasonable period as the Secretary may 
prescribe, unless additional time be granted 
by the Secretary. No person shall be required 
in such report to divulge trade secrets or 
secret processes and all information reported 
shall be considered confidential for the pur- 
poses of section 1905 of title 18 of the United 
States Code. 

“(2) If any person required to file any re- 
port under this subsection shall fail to do so 
within the time fixed by the Secretary for 
filing the same, and such failure shall con- 
tinue for thirty days after notice of such 
default, such person shall forfeit to the 
United States the sum of $100 for each and 
every day of the continuance of such failure, 
which forfeiture shall be payable into the 
Treasury of the United States, and shall be 
recoverable in a civil suit in the name of the 
United States brought in the district where 
such person has his principal office or in any 
district in which he does business; Provided, 
That the Secretary may upon application 
therefor remit or mitigate any forfeiture 
provided for under this subsection and he 
shall have authority to determine the facts 
upon all such applications. 

“(3) It shall be the duty of the various 
United States attorneys, under the direction 
of the Attorney General of the United States, 
to prosecute for the recovery of such for- 
feitures. 

“(k) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the Secretary, upon receipt 
of evidence that a particular pollution 
source or combination of sources (including 
moving sources) is presenting an imminent 
and substantial endangerment to the health 
of persons, and finding that appropriate 
State or local authorities have not acted to 
abate such sources, may request the Attorney 
General to bring suit on behalf of the 
United States in the appropriate United 
States district court to immediately enjoin 
any contributor to the alleged pollution to 
stop the emission of contaminants causing 
such pollution or to take such other action 
as may be necessary. 


“Standards to achieve higher level of air 
quality 


“Sec. 109. Nothing in this title shall pre- 
vent a State, political subdivision, inter- 
municipal or interstate agency from adopt- 
ing standards and plans to implement an air 
quality program which will achieve a higher 
level of ambient air quality than approved 
by the Secretary. 


President's air quality advisory board and 
advisory committees 


“Sec. 110. (a) (1) There is hereby estab- 
lished in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare an Air Quality Advisory 
Board, composed of the Secretary or his 
designee, who shall be Chairman, and fifteen 
members appointed by the President, none 
of whom shall be Federal officers or em- 
ployees. The appointed members, having due 
regard for the purposes of this Act, shall be 
selected from among representatives of 
various State, interstate, and local govern- 
mental agencies, of public or private inter- 
ests contributing to, affected by, or con- 
cerned with air pollution, and of other public 
and private agencies, organizations, or groups 
demonstrating an active interest in the fleld 
of air pollution prevention and control, as 
well as other individuals who are expert in 
this fleld. 

“(2) Each member appointed by the 
President shall hold office ior a term of 
three years, except that (A) any member 
appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior 
to the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be appointed 
for the remainder of such term, and (B) 
the terms of office of the members first tak- 
ing office pursuant to this subsection shall 
expire as follows: five at the end of one year 
after the date of appointment, five at the end 
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of two years after such date, and five at the 
end of three years after such date, as desig- 
nated by the President at the time of ap- 
pointment, and (C) the term of any mem- 
ber under the preceding provisions shall be 
extended until the date on which his suc- 
cessor's appointment is effective. None of 
the members shall be eligible for reappoint- 
ment within one year after the end of his 
preceding term, unless such term was for 
less than three years. 

“(b) The Board shall advise and consult 
with the Secretary on matters of policy re- 
lating to the activities and functions of the 
Secretary under this Act and make such 
recommendations as it deems necessary to 
the President. 

“(c) Such clerical and technical assis- 
tance as may be necessary to discharge the 
duties of the Board and such other advisory 
committees as hereinafter authorized shall 
be provided from the personnel of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“(d) In order to obtain assistance in the 
development and implementation of the pur- 
poses of this Act including air quality cri- 
teria, recommended control techniques, 
standards, research and development, and 
to encourage the continued efforts on the 
part of industry to improve air quality and 
to develop economically feasible methods 
for the control and abatement of air pollu- 
tion, the Secretary shall from time to time 
establish advisory committees. Committee 
members shall include, but not be limited 
to, persons who are knowledgeable concern- 
ing air quality from the standpoint of health, 
welfare, economics, air technology. 

“(e) The members of the Board and other 
advisory committees appointed pursuant to 
this Act who are not officers or employees of 
the United States, while attending confer- 
ences or meetings of the Board or while 
otherwise serving at the request of the Sec- 
retary, shall be entitled to receive compensa- 
tion at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, 
but not exceeding $100 per diem, including 
traveltime, and while away from their homes 
or regular places of business they may be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, as authorized by section 
5703 of title 5 of the United States Code for 
persons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. 


“Cooperation by Federal agencies to control 
air pollution from Federal facilities 


“Sec. 111. (a) It is hereby declared to be 
the intent of Congress that any Federal de- 
partment or agency having jurisdiction over 
any building, installation, or other property 
shall, to the extent practicable and consistent 
with the interests of the United States and 
within any available appropriations, cooper- 
ate with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and with any air pollution 
control agency in preventing and controlling 
the pollution of the air in any area insofar 
as the discharge of any matter from or by 
such building, installation, or other property 
may cause or contribute to pollution of the 
air in such area. 

“(b) In order to control air pollution 
which may endanger the health or welfare of 
any persons, the Secretary may establish 
classes of potential pollution sources for 
which any Federal department or agency 
having jurisdiction over any building, in- 
stallation, or other property shall, before dis- 
charging any matter into the air of the 
United States, obtain a permit from the Sec- 
retary for such discharge, such permits to be 
issued for a specified period of time to be 
determined by the Secretary and subject to 
revocation if the Secretary finds pollution is 
endangering the health and welfare of any 
persons. In connection with the issuance of 
such permits, there shall be submitted to the 
Secretary such plans, specifications, and 
other information as he deems relevant 
thereto and under such conditions as he 
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may prescribe. The Secretary shall report 
each January to the the status of 
such permits and compliance therewith. 


“TITLE II—NATIONAL EMISSION STANDARDS ACT 
“Short title 


“Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
‘National Emission Standards Act’. 


“Establishment of standards 


“Sec. 202. (a) The Secretary shall by regu- 
lation, giving appropriate consideration to 
technological feasibility and economic costs, 
prescribe as soon as practicable standards, 
applicable to the emission of any kind of 
substance, from any class or classes of new 
motor vehicles or new motor vehicle engines, 
which in his judgment cause or contribute 
to, or are likely to cause or to contribute to, 
air pollution which endangers the health or 
welfare of any persons, and such standards 
shall apply to such vehicles or engines wheth- 
er they are designed as complete systems or 
incorporate other devices to prevent or con- 
trol such pollution. 

“(b) Any regulations initially prescribed 
under this section, and amendments thereto, 
with respect to any class of new motor vehi- 
cles or new motor vehicle engines shall be- 
come effective on the effective date specified 
in the order promulgating such regulations 
which date shall be determined by the Sec- 
retary after consideration of the period rea- 
sonably necessary for industry compliance. 


“Prohibited acts 


“Sec, 203. (a) The following acts and the 
causing thereof are prohibited— 

“(1) in the case of a manufacturer of new 
motor vehicles or new motor vehicle engines 
for distribution in commerce, the manufac- 
ture for sale, the sale, or the offering for sale, 
or the introduction or delivery for introduc- 
tion into commerce, or the importation into 
the United States for sale or resale, of any 
new motor vehicle or new motor vehicle en- 
gine, manufactured after the effective date 
of regulations under this title which are ap- 
plicable to such vehicle or engine unless it 
is in conformity with tions prescribed 
under section 202 (except as provided in sub- 
section (b)): 

“(2) for any person to fail or refuse to 
permit access to or copying of records or to 
fail to make reports or provide information, 
required under section 207; or 

“(3) for any person to remove or render 
inoperative any device or element of design 
installed on or in a motor vehicle or motor 
vehicle engine in compliance with regulations 
under this title prior to its sale and delivery 
to the ultimate purchaser. 

“(b)(1) The Secretary may exempt any 
new motor vehicle or new motor vehicle en- 
gine, or class thereof, from subsection (a), 
upon such terms and conditions as he may 
find necessary to protect the public health 
or welfare, for the purpose of research, in- 
vestigations, studies, demonstrations, or 
training, or for reasons of national security. 

“(2) A new motor vehicle or new motor 
vehicle engine offered for importation by a 
manufacturer in violation of subsection (a) 
shall be refused admission into the United 
States, but the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare may, by joint regulation, provide for 
deferring final determination as to admis- 
sion and authorizing the delivery of such a 
motor vehicle or engine offered for import 
to the owner or consignee thereof upon such 
terms and conditions (including the furnish- 
ing of a bond) as may appear to them ap- 
propriate to insure that any such motor vehi- 
cle or engine will be brought into conformity 
with the standards, requirements, and limita- 
tions applicable to it under this title. The 
Secretary of the Treasury shall, if a motor 
vehicle or engine is finally refused admis- 
sion under this paragraph, cause disposition 
thereof in accordance with the customs laws 
unless it is exported, under regulations pre- 
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scribed by such Secretary, within ninety days 
of the date of notice of such refusal or such 
additional time as may be permitted pur- 
suant to such ns, except that dis- 
position in accordance with the customs laws 
may not be made in such manner as may 
result, directly or indirectly, in the sale, to 
the ultimate consumer, of a new motor vehi- 
cle or new motor vehicle engine that fails 
to comply with applicable standards of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
under this title. 

“(3) A new motor vehicle or new motor 
vehicle engine intended solely for export, and 
so labeled or tagged on the outside of the 
container and on the vehicle or engine itself, 
shall not be subject to the provisions of sub- 
section (a). 

“Injunction proceedings 


“Sec. 204. (a) The district courts of the 
United States shall have jurisdiction to re- 
strain violations of paragraph (1), (2), or 
(3) of section 203(a). 

“(b) Actions to restrain such violations 
shall be brought by and in the name of the 
United States. In any such action, subpenas 
for witmesses who are required to attend a 
district court in any district may run into 
any other district. 


“Penalties 


“Sec. 205. Any person who violates para- 
graph (1), (2), or (3) of section 203(a) shall 
be subject to a fine of not more than $1,000. 
Such violation with respect to sections 203 
(a) (1) and 203 (a) (3) shall constitute a sep- 
arate offense with respect to each new motor 
vehicle or new motor vehicle engine. 

“Certification 

“Sec. 206. (a) Upon application of the 
manufacturer, the Secretary shall test, or 
require to be tested, in such manner as he 
deems appropriate, any new motor vehicle 
or new motor vehicle engine submitted by 
such manufacturer to determine whether 
such vehicle or engine conforms with the 
regulations prescribed under section 202 of 
this title. If such vehicle or engine con- 
forms to such regulations the Secretary shall 
issue a certificate of conformity, upon such 
terms, and for such period not less than one 
year, as he may prescribe. 

“(b) Any new motor vehicle or any motor 
vehicle engine sold by such manufacturer 
which is in all material respects substan- 
tially the same construction as the test vehi- 
cle or engine for which a certificate has been 
issued under subsection (a), shall for the 
purposes of this Act be deemed to be in con- 
formity with the regulation issued under 
section 202 of this title. 

“Records and reports 

“Sec. 207. (a) Every manufacturer shall 
establish and maintain such records, make 
such reports, and provide such information 
as the Secretary may reasonably require to 
enable him to determine whether such man- 
ufacturer has acted or is acting in compli- 
ance with this title and regulations there- 
under and shall, upon request of an officer 
or employee duly designated by the Secre- 
tary, permit such officer or employee at rea- 
sonable times to have access to and copy 
such records. 

“(b) All information reported or other- 
wise obtained by the Secretary or his rep- 
resentative pursuant to subsection (a), 
which information contains or relates to a 
trade secret or other matter referred to in 
section 1905 of title 18 of the United States 
Code, shall be considered confidential for the 
purpose of such section 1905, except that 
such information may be disclosed to other 
officers or employees concerned with carry- 
ing out this Act or when relevant in any pro- 
ceeding under this Act. Nothing in this sec- 
tion shall authorize the withholding of in- 
formation by the Secretary or any officer or 
employee under his control, from the duly 
authorized committees of the Congress. 
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“State standards 

“Sec. 208. (a) No State or any political 
subdivision thereof shall adopt or attempt 
to enforce any standard relating to the con- 
trol of emissions from new motor vehicles or 
new motor vehicle engines subject to this 
title. No State shall require certification, in- 
spection, or any other approval relating to 
the control of emissions from any new motor 
vehicle or new motor vehicle engine as con- 
dition precedent to the initial retail sale, 
titling (if any), or registration of such motor 
vehicle, motor vehicle engine, or equipment. 

“(b) The Secretary shall, after notice and 
opportunity for public hearing, waive appli- 
cation of this section to any State which has 
adopted standards (other than crankcase 
emission standards) for the control of emis- 
sions from new motor vehicles or new motor 
vehicle engines prior to March 30, 1966, un- 
less he finds that such State does not require 
standards more stringent than applicable 
Federal standards to meet compelling and 
extraordinary conditions or that such State 
standards and accompanying enforcement 
procedures are not consistent with section 
202(a) of this title. 

“(c) Nothing in this title shall preclude or 
deny to any State or political subdivision 
thereof the right otherwise to control, regu- 
late, or restrict the use, operation, or move- 
ment of registered or licensed motor vehicles. 


“Federal assistance in developing vehicle 
inspection programs 

“Sec. 209. The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to appropriate State air pollu- 
tion control agencies in an amount up to 
two-thirds of the cost of developing mean- 
ingful uniform motor vehicle emission device 
inspection and emission testing programs ex- 
cept that (1) no grant shall be made for any 
part of any State vehicle inspection program 
which does not directly relate to the cost of 
the air pollution control aspects of such a 
program; and (2) no such grant shall be 
made unless the Secretary of Transportation 
has certified to the Secretary that such pro- 
gram is consistent with any highway safety 

developed pursuant to section 402 
of title 23 of the United States Code. 
“Registration of fuel additives 

“Sec. 210. (a) The Secretary may by regu- 
lation designate any fuel or fuels (including 
fuels used for purposes other than motor 
vehicles), and after such date or dates as may 
be prescribed by him, no manufacturer or 
processor of any such fuel may deliver any 
fuel for introduction into interstate com- 
merce or to another person who, it can rea- 
sonably be expected, will deliver such fuel 
for such introduction unless such fuel has 
been registered with the Secretary in accord- 
ance with this section. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section the 
Secretary shall require (1) the manufacturer 
of such fuel to notify him as to the com- 
mercial identifying name and manufacturer 
of any additive contained in such fuel; the 
range of concentration of such additive or 
additives in the fuel; and the purpose of 
the use of such additive; and (2) the man- 
ufacturer of any such additive to notify him 
as to the chemical structure and composition 
of such additive or additives as indicated by 
compliance with clause (1) above, the rec- 
ommended range of concentration of such 
additive, if any, and the recommended pur- 
pose in the use of such additive. Upon com- 
Pliance with clauses (1) and (2), including 
assurances that any change in the above in- 
formation will be provided to the Secretary, 
the Secretary shall register such fuel. 

“(c) All information reported or other- 
wise obtained by the Secretary or his repre- 
sentative pursuant to subsection (b), which 
information contains or relates to a trade se- 
cret or other matter referred to in section 
1905 of title 18 of the United States Code, 
shall be considered confidential for the pur- 
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pose of such section 1905, except that such 
information may be disclosed to other offi- 
cers or employees concerned with carrying 
out this Act or when relevant in any pro- 
ceeding under this Act. Nothing in this sec- 
tion shall authorize the withholding of 
information by the Secretary or any officer 
or employee under his control, from the duly 
authorized committees of the Congress. 

„d) Any person who violates subsection 
(a) shall forfeit and pay to the United 
States a civil penalty of $1,000 for each and 
every day of the continuance of such viola- 
tion which shall accrue to the United States 
and be recovered in a civil suit in the name 
of the United States, brought in the district 
where such person has his principal office or 
in any district in which he does business. 
The Secretary may, upon application there- 
for, remit or mitigate any forfeiture provided 
for in this subsection, and he shall have au- 
thority to determine the facts upon all such 
applications. 

“(e) It shall be the duty of the various 
United States attorneys, under the direction 
of the Attorney General of the United States, 
to prosecute for the recovery of such for- 
feitures. 


“National emissions standards study 


“Sec, 211. The Secretary shall submit to 
the Congress, no later than two years after 
the effective date of this section, a compre- 
hensive report on the need for and effect of 
national emission standards for stationary 
sources. Such report shall include: (A) in- 
formation regarding identifiable health and 
welfare effects from single emission sources; 
(B) examples of specific plants, their loca- 
tion, and the contaminant or contaminants 
which, due to the amount or nature of emis- 
sions from such facilities, constitute a dan- 
ger to public health or welfare; (C) an up- 
to-date list of those industries and the con- 
taminant or contaminants which, in his 
opinion, should be subject to such national 
standards; (D) the relationship of such na- 
tional emission standards to ambient air 
quality, including a comparison of situations 
wherein several plants emit the same con- 
taminants in an air region with those in 
which only one such plant exists; (E) an 
analysis of the cost of applying such stand- 
ards; and (F) such other information as 
may be appropriate. 

“Definitions for title II 

“Sec. 212. As used in this title— 

“(1) The term ‘manufacturer’ as used in 
sections 203, 206, 207, and 208 means any 
person engaged in the manufacturing or as- 
sembling of new motor vehicles or new motor 
vehicle engines, or importing such vehicles 
or engines for resale, or who acts for and is 
under the control of any such person in con- 
nection with the distribution of new motor 
vehicles or new motor vehicle engines, but 
shall not include any dealer with respect to 
mew motor vehicles or new motor vehicle 
engines received by him in commerce. 

“(2) The term ‘motor vehicle’ means any 
self-propelled vehicle designed for transport- 
ing persons or property on a street or high- 
way. 

“(3) The term ‘new motor vehicle’ means 
a motor vehicle the equitable or legal title to 
which has never been transferred to an ulti- 
mate purchaser; and the term ‘new motor 
vehicle engine’ means an engine in a new 
motor vehicle or a motor vehicle engine the 
equitable or legal title to which has never 
been transferred to the ultimate purchaser. 

“(4) The term ‘dealer’ means any person 
who is engaged in the sale or the distribu- 
tion of new motor vehicles or new motor 
vehicle engines to the ultimate purchaser. 

“(5) The term ‘ultimate purchaser’ means, 
with respect to any new motor vehicle or new 
motor vehicle engine, the first person who in 
good faith purchases such new motor vehicle 
or new engine for purposes other than resale. 
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(6) The term ‘commerce’ means (A) com- 
merce between any place in any State and 
any place outside thereof; and (B) commerce 
wholly within the District of Columbia. 


“TITLE I1I—GENERAL 
“Administration 


“Sec. 301. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to prescribe such regulations as are neces- 
sary to carry out his functions under this 
Act. The Secretary may delegate to any officer 
or employee of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare such of his powers 
and duties under this Act, except the making 
of regulations, as he may deem necessary or 
expedient. 

“(b) Upon the request of an air pollution 
control agency, personnel of the Public 
Health Service may be detailed to such 
agency for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this Act. The provisions of sec- 
tion 214(d) of the Public Health Service Act 
shall be applicable with respect to any per- 
sonnel so detailed to the same extent as if 
such personnel had been detailed under sec- 
tion 214(b) of that Act. 

“(c) Payments under grants made under 
this Act may be made in installments, and 
in advance or by way of reimbursement, as 
may be determined by the Secretary. 


“Definitions 


“Sec. 302. When used in this Act— 

“(a) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“(b) The term ‘air pollution control 
agency’ means any of the following: 

“(1) A single State agency designated by 
the Governor of that State as the official 
State air pollution control agency for pur- 

of this Act; 

“(2) An agency established by two or more 
States and having substantial powers or du- 
ties pertaining to the prevention and con- 
trol of air pollution; 

“(3) A city, county, or other local govern- 
ment health authority, or, in the case of any 
city, county, or other local government in 
which there is an agency other than the 
health authority charged with responsibility 
for enforcing ordinances or laws relating to 
the prevention and control of air pollution, 
such other agency; or 

“(4) An agency of two or more municipali- 
ties located in the same State or in different 
States and having substantial powers or du- 
ties pertaining to the prevention and control 
of air pollution. 

“(c) The term ‘regional air pollution con- 
trol agency or planning commission’ means 
an agency of two or more municipalities lo- 
cated in the same State or in different States 
and having the capability of carrying out the 
planning functions authorized by this Act. 

“(d) The term ‘interstate air pollution 
control agency’ means— 

“(1) an air pollution control agency es- 
tablished by two or more States, or 

“(2) an air pollution control agency of 
two or more municipalities located in differ- 
ent States. 

“(e) The term ‘State’ means a State, the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and 
American Samoa. 

“(f) The term ‘person’ includes an indi- 
vidual, corporation, partnership, association, 
State, municipality, and political subdivision 
of a State. 

“(g) The term ‘municipality’ means a city, 
town, borough, county, parish, district, or 
other public body created by or pursuant to 
State law. 

“(h) All language referring to adverse ef- 
fects on welfare shall include but not be 
limited to injury to agricultural crops and 
livestock, damage to and the deterioration of 
property, and hazards to transportation. 


“Other authority not affected 


“Sec. 303. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b) of this section, this Act shall not 
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be construed as superseding or limiting the 
authorities and responsibilities, under any 
other provision of law, of the Secretary or 
any other Federal officer, department, or 
agency. 

“(b) No appropriation shall be authorized 
or made under section 301, 311, or 314(c) of 
the Public Health Service Act for any fiscal 
year after the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1964, for any purpose for which appropria- 
tions may be made under authority of this 
Act, 

“Records and audit 


“Sec. 304. (a) Each recipient of assistance 
under this Act shall keep such records as the 
Secretary shall prescribe, including records 
which fully disclose the amount and disposi- 
tion by such recipient of the proceeds of such 
assistance, the total cost of the project or 
undertaking in connection with which such 
assistance is given or used, and the amount 
of that portion of the cost of the project or 
undertaking supplied by other sources, and 
such other records as will facilitate an effec- 
tive audit. 

“(b) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the Comptroller General of 
the United States, or any of their duly au- 
thorized representatives, shall have access 
for the purpose of audit and examinations to 
any books, documents, papers, and records 
of the recipients that are pertinent to the 
grants received under this Act. 


“Comprehensive economic cost studies 


“Sec. 305. (a) In order to provide the basis 
for evaluating programs authorized by this 
Act and the development of new programs 
and to furnish the Congress with the infor- 
mation necessary for authorization of appro- 
priations by fiscal years beginning after June 
30, 1969, the Secretary, in cooperation with 
State, interstate, and local air pollution con- 
trol agencies, shall make a detailed estimate 
of the cost of carrying out the provisions of 
this Act; a comprehensive study of the cost 
of program implementation by affected units 
of government; and a comprehensive study 
of the economic impact of air quality stand- 
ards on the Nation’s industries, commu- 
nities, and other contributing sources of pol- 
lution, including an analysis of the national 
requirements for and the cost of controlling 
emissions to attain such standards of air 
quality as may be established pursuant to 
this Act or applicable State law. The Secre- 
tary shall submit such detailed estimate and 
the results of such comprehensive study of 
cost for the five-year period beginning July 
1, 1969, and the results of such other studies, 
to the Congress not later than January 10, 
1969, and shall submit a reevaluation of such 
estimate and studies annually thereafter. 

“(b) The Secretary shall also make a com- 
plete investigation and study to determine 
(1) the need for additional trained State and 
local personnel to carry out programs assisted 
pursuant to this Act and other programs for 
the same purpose as this Act; (2) means 
of using existing Federal training programs 
to train such personnel; and (3) the need for 
additional trained personnel to develop, op- 
erate, and maintain those pollution control 
facilities designed and installed to imple- 
ment air quality standards. He shall report 
the results of such investigation and study to 
the President and the Congress not later 
than July 1, 1969. 


“Additional reports to Congress 

“Src. 306. Not later than six months after 
the effective date of this section and not later 
than January 10 of each calendar year be- 
ginning after such date, the Secretary shall 
report to the Congress on measures taken to- 
ward implementing the p and intent of 
this Act including, but not limited to, (1) the 
progress and problems associated with con- 
trol of automotive exhaust emissions and the 
research efforts related thereto; (2) the devel- 
opment of air quality criteria and recom- 
mended emission control requirements; (3) 
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the status of enforcement actions taken pur- 
suant to this Act; (4) the status of State am- 
bient air standards setting, including such 
plans for implementation and enforcement 
as have been developed; (5) the extent of de- 
velopment and expansion of air pollution 
monitoring systems; (6) progress and prob- 
lems related to development of new and 
improved control techniques; (7) the devel- 
opment of quantitative and qualitative 
instrumentation to monitor emissions and 
air quality; (8) standards set or under con- 
sideration pursuant to title II of this Act; 
(9) the status of State, interstate, and local 
pollution control programs established pur- 
suant to and assisted by this Act; and (10) 
the reports and recommendations made by 
the President's Air Quality Advisory Board. 
“Separability 

“Sec. 307. If any provision of this Act, or 
the application of any provision of this Act 
to any person or circumstance, is held in- 
valid, the application of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances, and the re- 
mainder of this Act, shall not be affected 
thereby. 

“Appropriations 

“Sec. 308. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to carry out this Act, other 
than sections 103 (d) and 104, $75,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
$100,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, and $150,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970. 

“Short title 

“Sec. 309. This Act may be cited as the 

‘Clean Air Act’.” 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate has demonstrated its recognition of 
air pollution as a serious national prob- 
lem. Beginning with the Clean Air Act 
of 1963 the Senate has given unanimous 
approval to legislation designed to ex- 
pand Federal support for the battle to 
preserve the quality of our air resources. 

We realize there are no panaceas, no 
overnight cures for the complex problems 
of air pollution, but we are pledged to 
protect the health and welfare of every 
citizen of this Nation whether that per- 
son be healthy, or suffering from a bron- 
chial disorder. 

Mr. President, there is an abundance 
of compelling evidence to indicate that 
air pollution is a hazard to health. There 
is more compelling evidence to indicate 
that the public welfare is adversely af- 
fected by indiscriminate pumping of 
waste into the air. We know this as indi- 
viduals who have experienced discom- 
fort from foul odors, had our eyes burn 
from smog or looked at the color of a 
white shirt after a day in any of our 
industrial cities. 

At the same time popular concern for 
air pollution control has risen dramatic- 
ally as the result of increased leisure 
time, greater publicity, increased aware- 
ness of health problems and a variety of 
other reasons. There is a demand for 
action, and all the evidence received by 
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the Public Works Committee this year 
in 18 days of hearings, in consultations 
and in research supports that demand. 

Mr. President, S. 780, as amended by 
the committee, is complex, as are the 
problems of environmental control. The 
problem of air pollution is neither local 
nor temporary. It is a universal problem, 
and, so long as our standard of living 
continues to increase, it will be a perma- 
nent threat to human well-being. 

The committee’s recommendations pro- 
vide far-reaching opportunities for a 
comprehensive, broad-based attack on 
the Nation’s air pollution problem while 
expanding the potential of control tech- 
nology and identifying the health and 
welfare effects of air pollution. The ob- 
jective of S. 780 is the enhancement of 
air quality and the reduction of harmful 
emissions consistent with maximum uti- 
lization of an expanding capacity to deal 
with them effectively. At the same time, 
it provides authority to abate any pollu- 
tion source which is an imminent danger 
to health, by whatever means necessary. 

The Air Quality Act of 1967, therefore, 
serves notice that no one has the right 
to use the atmosphere as a garbage dump, 
and that there will be no haven for pol- 
luters anywhere in the country. 

The committee believes that, to date, 
public and private efforts to accomplish 
air quality objectives have been inade- 
quate. Research has been insufficient, 
with little significant development of new 
and improved methods for controlling 
or eliminating air pollution. As each day 
passes there is a greater urgency for 
closer cooperation between government 
and industry in an effort to make sub- 
stantial inroads on air pollution control 
and abatement. 

I would like to point out, for clarifica- 
tion, that the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee is the entire Clean Air Act as 
amended by this years’ action. Because 
the amendments are complex and be- 
cause they recast the force and effect of 
the Federal air pollution control effort 
the committee thought it wise to present 
to the Senate a complete act containing 
both the amendments and previously 
adopted language which was not 
changed. The Cordon print beginning 
on page 63 of the report indicates the 
changes in existing law. 

In order to facilitate the objective of 
a national abatement program which 
will enhance the quality of our Nation’s 
air, the proposed amendments to the 
Clean Air Act provide the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare with the 
following authority: 

First. To request an immediate injunc- 
tion to abate the emission of contami- 
nants which present “an imminent and 
substantial endangerment to the health 
of persons,” anywhere in the country; 

Second. To designate “air quality con- 
trol regions” for the purpose of imple- 
menting air quality standards, whenever 
and wherever he deems it necessary to 
protect the public health and welfare. 

Third. In the absence of effective State 
action in accordance with the provisions 
of the act, to establish ambient air qual- 
ity standards for such regions. 

Fourth. In the absence of effective 
State action in accordance with the pro- 
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visions of the act, to enforce such stand- 
ards, 

Fifth. In the absence of action by the 
affected States, to establish Federal in- 
terstate air quality planning commis- 
sions. 

It should be emphasized that it is the 
intent of the committee to enhance air 
quality and to reduce harmful pollution 
emissions anywhere in the country, and 
to give the Secretary authority to imple- 
ment that objective in the absence of 
effective State and local control. It is 
believed that the Air Quality Act of 1967 
carries out that intent. 

The committee recognizes the poten- 
tial economic impact, and therefore eco- 
nomic risk, associated with major social 
legislative measures of this type. But this 
risk was assumed when the Congress en- 
acted social security, fair labor stand- 
ards, and a host of other legislation 
designed to protect the public welfare. 
Such a risk must again be assumed if the 
Nation’s air resources are to be con- 
served, and enhanced to the point that 
generations yet to come will be able to 
breathe without fear of impairment of 
health. 

S. 780 is a logical expansion of the 
Clean Air Act of 1963 as amended. In the 
basic act the Congress provided for de- 
velopment by the Public Health Service 
of “air quality criteria” to identify the 
effects of pollutants on health and wel- 
fare. To date, one such set of criteria re- 
lating to oxides of sulfur has been issued 
and the committee understands that 
criteria on several other contaminants 
including carbon monoxide, particulates, 
and oxidants will be released within the 
next 6 months. 

The committee recognizes this activity 
and has encouraged its expansion under 
S. 780. In addition to continuing the 
analysis of the quantitative and qualita- 
tive effects of air pollution under 
strengthened and refined procedures of 
evaluation, the committee bill author- 
izes two new areas of activity. A first and 
important step will be the identification 
of those areas of the Nation which have 
significant air pollution problems. The 
designation by the Secretary of these 
problem areas will trigger the setting of 
air quality standards related to those 
pollutants for which criteria have been 
developed. 

In concert with expanded criteria de- 
velopment will be the compilation of in- 
formation of methods of pollution con- 
trol, which will be a publication of the 
technology and economically feasible 
methods of control of pollutants subject 
to criteria. This information will be de- 
signed to assist the States in carrying 
out their responsibility to control air pol- 
lution within their respective boundaries. 

These three steps, designation of air 
quality control regions, criteria develop- 
ment, and publication of control tech- 
nology information are the tools for 
development of air quality standards and 
an early warning system to those in- 
dustries and others in problem areas who 
ite be required to control their emis- 

ons. 

The committee does not suggest that, 
with one fell swoop, the air pollution 
problems of the Nation will be solved. De- 
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velopment of the above-mentioned in- 
formation will require a time equivalent 
to that considered in the initial admin- 
istration proposal for uniform national 
emission standards. And after the in- 
formation is available and the States 
adopt standards, there will be the neces- 
sary time to achieve desired emissions 
control. 

But we will have a national program 
of air quality. The States will retain the 
primary responsibility to determine the 
quality of air they desire. In no event, 
however, will the Federal Government 
approve any air quality standard or plan 
for implementation of that standard 
which does not provide for protection 
of the public health and welfare of all 
citizens within the air quality region. 

Moreover, in the absence of effective 
State action the bill gives the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare the 
authority to set standards in such 
regions. 

In addition, new industries, wherever 
they locate, will know that control is 
inevitable and plan for it. The fact that 
an area is not now a problem area will 
not mean that controls will never be re- 
quired. When the air quality of any re- 
gion deteriorates below the level required 
to protect public health and welfare, the 
Secretary is required to designate that 
region for the establishment of air qual- 
ity standards, enforceable by the Federal 
Government if the States fail to act. It 
should be pointed out in this connection 
that the Public Health Service has ex- 
pressed the view that every urban area 
of 50,000 or more population now has 
an air pollution problem. There are also 
population areas under that size which 
clearly have problems related to par- 
ticular pollution sources and conditions. 

Considerable attention was given, in 
the hearings and also in informal con- 
ferences and executive sessions, to the 
concept of national emission standards. 
Such standards were urged by the ad- 
ministration first, as a means of elim- 
inating the economic disadvantage of 
complying with air pollution controls as 
a local requirement and the temptation 
for industry to leave or avoid areas where 
such controls are presently necessary; 
and, second, on the ground that some in- 
dustries, by their nature, are a danger 
to health and welfare wherever they are 
located. 

In the judgment of the committee, 
these arguments were offset by the fol- 
lowing considerations: 

First. The administration itself did not 
propose uniform national emission 
standards but rather minimal national 
standards. Clearly, therefore, there 
would be local variations which would 
not eliminate economic disadvantages. 
Dr. John T. Middleton, Director, Na- 
tional Center for Air Pollution Control, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, said: 

Our intention is to get minimum national 
standards to help insure that no single pollu- 
tion source would, in itself, be a threat to 
public health and welfare. These standards 
would be based on scientific criteria of the 
effects of air pollutants on man, animals, 
vegetation, and the air resources itself. The 
criteria we would use would be those which 
we are authorized to publish under the pro- 
visions of the Clean Air Act (p. 1153). 
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He said later: 

The setting of such standards at the Fed- 
eral level would not relieve States and com- 
munities of the responsibility of insuring 
that pollution sources located within their 
jurisdictions are controlled to the full extent 
necessary, States could adopt emission stand- 
ards more stringent than those set at the 
Federal level (p. 1155). 


Second. Administration witnesses testi. 
fied that PHS has made no findings with 
respect to industries which, in and of 
themselves, constitute a danger to public 
health and welfare. 

Third. Under the bill approved by the 
committee, the Secretary’s authority has 
been extended so that he can deal effec- 
tively with any situation which, by its 
nature, is a danger to health and welfare, 
in any location. 

Fourth. National emission standards 
would eliminate some control options— 
relocation of pollution sources, fuel sub- 
stitutes, and so forth—which may be 
essential in serious problem areas in the 
absence of effective technology. 

Fifth. Wise use of capital resources 
dictates that the first priority for the 
pollution control dollar is in those areas 
where the problem is most critical. Na- 
tional emission standards would give 
equal priority to critical areas and areas 
where no problem presently exists. 

Sixth. The program authorized in the 
committee bill will lead to control of the 
industries described on a national basis, 
with the kind of local variations en- 
visioned by administration witnesses. 

Seventh. The difficulty in areas which 
have an air pollution problem is that the 
quality of the ambient air has deterio- 
rated below the level consistent with the 
protection of health and welfare. Na- 
tional emission standards would relate 
to that problem only to the extent that 
“national” polluters happened to be 
located in the problem area. Other 
sources would not be touched by such 
standards. Such standards do not, there- 
fore, represent a comprehensive attack 
on the problem of ambient air quality. 
The committee has chosen to deal with 
the problem of ambient air quality di- 
rectly and to provide authority designed 
to improve it. 

The committee does recognize the need 
for national action on sources of pollu- 
tion which move in interstate commerce. 
For the purpose of further consideration 
of national emission standards, for mov- 
ing and stationary sources, the commit- 
tee bill directs the Secretary to undertake 
a 2-year study of the concept and the 
full range of its implications. 

Basic to any understanding of what 
the committee has done is comprehen- 
sion of the concept of air quality criteria 
and standards. Dr. John Middleton, Di- 
rector of the National Center for Air Pol- 
lution Control, provided the committee 
with an excellent definition of the differ- 
ence between standards and criteria: 

Air quality criteria are descriptive—that is, 
they describe the effects that can be expected 
to occur whenever and wherever the ambient 
air level of a pollutant reaches or exceeds a 
specific figure for a specific time period. Air 
quality standards are prescriptive—they pre- 
scribe pollutant levels that cannot legally be 
exceeded during a specific time period in a 
specific geographic area. Ideally, the area 
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should be the entire region that shares a 
common air supply and thus shares the im- 
pact of pollution from all sources in the 
region. 


Criteria then become the essential first 
function of any standards setting proce- 
dure whether those standards are air 
quality or emission. The latter point is 
verified in my earlier discussion of na- 
tional emission standards. 

Without criteria, any air quality pro- 
gram would be without scientific basis or 
rationale. Therefore, it is important that 
any criteria developed accurately reflect 
the best available information of the ef- 
fects of pollutants on health or welfare. 

Because of this requirement and a gen- 
eral feeling that the criteria presently 
available can be improved the commit- 
tee has included language which directs 
the Secretary to reevaluate all criteria 
issued precedent to enactment to this 
act in accordance with the new provi- 
sions and, if necessary, to reissue those 
criteria. 

It is expected that those criteria pres- 
ently nearing completion will be issued 
only after careful consideration of the 
directives contained in section 107(b). 
Early consideration of these directives, 
even though this legislation may still be 
pending, will mitigate against unneces- 
sary modification or reissuance of such 
criteria. Active reconsideration of those 
criteria already issued, without awaiting 
final congressional action, could facili- 
tate the effectiveness of this legislation. 

The committee also strongly urges the 
Secretary to move as quickly as practica- 
ble to develop information required by 
section 107(c). Recommended control 
techniques are essential to the establish- 
ment of meaningful air quality standards 
and therefore should be made available 
to the States and local government as 
soon as possible giving due consideration 
to the need for developing the best avail- 
able information. 

The committee has purposely not re- 
quired a specific order for release of 
criteria and control techniques. While re- 
quiring that both be available to a Gov- 
ernor before a standard setting proce- 
dure can be trigged, it is recognized that 
these scientific and technical documents 
are more than just the tools for a stand- 
ard setting procedure. 

Criteria and recommended control re- 
quirements are advance warnings to in- 
dustries or other sources of contamina- 
tion of what will be expected of them. 
On the basis of any criteria issued, an 
industry can begin to analyze its pollu- 
tion problem and plan to meet its re- 
sponsibility. After receiving the latest 
and best information on control tech- 
nicues and alternatives, an industry can 
begin to plan its control program. Both 
of these activities will facilitate achieve- 
ment of ambient air quality standards at 
such time as those standards are estab- 
lished. 

The committee recognized that criteria 
of ambient air quality which define 
health and welfare effects of air pollu- 
tion do not and should not take into 
consideration the technological and eco- 
nomic feasibility of achieving rarer os a3 
quality. It is further recognized tha 
existing control technology is not on 
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quate in many areas; however, the best 
available control methods must be im- 
plemented as soon as economically feasi- 
ble and technologically available. As an 
aid to air pollution control agencies in 
the formulation of plans, including time 
schedules to implement emission control 
standards, the bill directs the Secretary, 
after consultation with appropriate ad- 
visory committees and Federal depart- 
ments or agencies, to issue recommended 
control techniques which reflect current 
technology and the economic feasibility 
of achieving various levels of air quality 
as specified in the criteria, including 
alternative control techniques and their 
economic feasibility. Such recommenda- 
tions shall include such data as are avail- 
able on the latest available technology 
and economic feasibility of alternative 
methods of prevention and control of air 
contamination, including cost-effective- 
ness analyses. 

Thus, the bill directs the Secretary to: 
First, designate air quality control re- 
gions; second, publish criteria; and, 
third, publish information on the best 
available control technology. Whenever 
a Governor has received the latter two 
documents, he must then move to estab- 
lish air quality standards for any desig- 
nated air quality control region within 
his State. A Governor is given 90 days to 
file a letter of intent to establish State 
standards consistent with the purposes of 
this act for the air quality control re- 
gions in his State. The standards must 
be set, after public hearings, within 6 
months after he files the letter of intent. 
The time schedule and plan for imple- 
menting such standards must be filed 
within 6 months thereafter. 

If a State fails to: First, file a letter 
of intent within 90 days; second, to es- 
tablish standards within 180 days; or, 
third, file a plan for implementation and 
enforcement within 180 days, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to perform these func- 
tions for the air quality control regions 
within that State. When standards have 
been set, either by a State or by the Fed- 
eral Government, the Federal Govern- 
ment will have authority to enforce the 
standards in the absence of effective 
State action. These are the three addi- 
tional extensions of control and abate- 
ment authority S. 780 gives to the Secre- 
tary. 

The Secretary will approve the State 
standards if he finds, first, the air qual- 
ity standards are consistent with the 
air quality criteria and recommended 
control techniques which he published; 
second, the plan is consistent with the 
purposes of the act, including assurances 
of achieving such standards of air qual- 
ity within a reasonable time; and third, 
a means of enforcement by State action, 
including authority comparable to the 
imminent endangerment provisions of 
this bill is provided. If the above condi- 
tions are met, such State standards and 
plan shall be the air quality standards 
applicable to such State. 

Effective action in an air quality re- 
gion will not depend upon the availabil- 
ity of technology which has not been 
developed. If the problem in a given re- 
gion happens to be critical, such alterna- 
tives as have been used already will be 
applied. These include, for example, sub- 
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stitute fuels, plant location, and other 
techniques which are clearly available. 

These, then, are the major provisions 
and the major thrust of the legislation. 
There are, however, other significant 
changes in the act which, in an effort to 
conserve time, I will summarize: 

First. Specific directive to the Secre- 
tary to continue to use existing enforce- 
ment procedures as may be necessary to 
protect public health or welfare during 
the standards development period; and 
provision for participation by interested 
parties in an abatement conference. 

Second. An expanded research and 
demonstration program to advance the 
technology for controlling pollution 
from fuels and vehicles, including spe- 
cific authorization of $3'75 million for 3 
years—through 1970. 

Third. Federal preemption of the right 
to set standards on automobile exhaust 
emissions, with waiver of application of 
preemption to any State (California) 
which had adopted standards precedent 
to promulgation of Federal standards. 

Fourth. Expanded State and local pro- 
gram grants provision to encourage com- 
prehensive planning for air quality 
standards. 

Fifth. Establishment of a statutory 
President’s Air Quality Advisory Board 
and such other advisory committees as 
may be necessary to assist the Secretary 
in performing the functions authorized. 

Sixth. A study of the concept of na- 
tional emission standards, including an 
analysis of the health benefits to be de- 
rived, as well as the economic impact and 
costs 


Seventh. Federal assistance to the 
States to develop motor vehicle emission 
and device inspection and testing 
systems. 

Eighth. Federal registration of fuel 
additives. 

Ninth. Comprehensive cost analyses of 
the economic effect on the Nation, in- 
dustries, and communities of air pollu- 
tion control, and a report thereon to 
Congress and the President. 

Tenth. Comprehensive reports to the 
Congress. 

Eleventh. Three-year authorization 
of $325 million for programs other than 
research on control of pollution from 
fuels and vehicles—total authorization, 
including research, $700 million. 

Improvement of man’s environment 
centers on the enhancement of the qual- 
ity of human life. This was appropriately 
stated by Dr. William H. Stewart, Sur- 
geon General of the United States: 

Thanks to many advances in protecting 
people against disease, we are able in the 
health professions to think about the posi- 
tive face of health—the quality of indivdual 
living. The healthy man or woman is not 
merely free of specific disability and safe 
from specific hazard. Being healthy is not 
just being unsick. Good health implies, to 
me, the full and enthusiastic use by the 
individual of his powers of self-fulfillment. 

Therefore in controlling air pollution for 
the benefit of health we are working toward 
an environment that is not only safe but 
conducive to good living. I know that you 
and the members of this committee share 
this aspiration, 


For this reason, if for no other—and 
there are a great many others—I urge 
enactment of this legislation. 
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Mr. President, in closing I wish to ex- 
press my appreciation for the outstand- 
ing leadership provided by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], and his coun- 
terpart on the Republican side, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], without whose assistance the 
work would have suffered in quality. 

I wish especially to express apprecia- 
tion to the ranking minority member 
of the Subcommittee on Air and Water 
Pollution, the Senator from Delaware 
Mr. Boccs] for his continuing contri- 
bution to the work of this committee 
and to all other members of the commit- 
tee and subcommittee who have given an 
unusual amount of thought, attention, 
an active participation not only to the 
consideration of this bill but also to its 
shape and form. This contribution has 
been so unusual as to require this special 
comment. 

Finally, I wish to express my appre- 
ciation to the staffs of the full commit- 
tee, the subcommittee, and the individ- 
ual Senators who have worked together 
in an unusually effective cooperative ef- 
fort to help the Senators put this bill 
together. I could not begin to list them 
all by name, but this has been a non- 
partisan and wholehearted contribution 
at the staff level and at the committee 
level and the bill bears testimony to the 
quality of that effort. 

Mr. President, I would like also to 
pay a special tribute to the senior Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KUcHEL] who 
authored the first Federal air pollution 
legislation in 1955. Though Senator 
KucHEL is no longer on the Public Works 
Committee we continue to seek his guid- 
ance and he continues to give his full 
support and assistance. For this we on 
the committee are always appreciative. 

Mr. President, at this point I yield to 
the distinguished chairman of the full 
committee, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee, Senator MUSKIE, for 
his leadership in bringing this measure 
to the Senate. The Subcommittee on Air 
and Water Pollution has had a produc- 
tive record in the field of pollution con- 
trol legislation, It is my firm belief as 
chairman of the full committee that this 
bill is the most significant step toward 
pollution abatement and control in the 
subcommittee’s history. 

I express also my appreciation to 
Senator Boccs and Senator Cooper, the 
ranking minority members of the sub- 
committee and full committee, respec- 
tively, for their continued support and 
for their assistance in drafting the re- 
vised bill. 

The record shall show my personal 
and official appreciation to all the 
Members who have contributed propos- 
als—often criticism, but always con- 
structive deliberation—as we have de- 
veloped this measure. The complexities 
of this legislation reflect the intricate 
problems involved in air pollution con- 
trol and abatement. 

The pending measure has grown out 
of extensive revision of the original bill 
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and of my amendments and others as 
the subcommittee and full committee 
worked diligently and patiently to pro- 
vide the most effective course for control 
and abatement of pollution through rea- 
sonable, responsible, and enforceable 
standards. The committee staff, and the 
staff of members of the committee, have 
labored long and hard with us in pursuit 
of a realistic proposal, and they deserve 
commendation, A considerable amount 
of patience and understanding has been 
exhibited by many, Many persons. 

I would also like to express my ap- 
preciation to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, John W. Gard- 
ner, for his counsel and cooperation and 
for the assistance and advice his staff 
has supplied to the committee. Our in- 
formal discussions on July 11 with Sec- 
retary Gardner were very helpful and 
informative, and his response to this 
measure, as expressed in his letter of 
July 12, 1967, to me reflects the coopera- 
tive spirit which has guided the work- 
ing relationship of our committee and 
the executive branch. I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter received from 
Secretary Gardner be included in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., July 12, 1967. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear JENNINGS: Thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the air pollution bill with 
you and your colleagues. Your full and care- 
ful consideration of the very difficult issues 
involved in air pollution legislation deserves 
warm praise. 

As I told you, the bill which the Subcom- 
mittee reported to the full Committee does 
not provide everything the Administration 
requested, but it does represent a very im- 
portant and constructive, forward step in 
the continuing development of effective leg- 
islation to deal with a serious national prob- 
lem. 

Your hearings have been thorough and 
complete. Your consideration of this legis- 
lation has been responsive and thoughtful. 
We are appreciative of the fine cooperation 
we have received from the members of the 
Committee and from your fine staff. 

You will agree with me, I am sure, that 
continued consideration of air pollution 
problems will occupy the attention of your 
Committee and of the Department for years 
to come. We welcome this latest legislative 
proposal as another indication of the serious- 
ness of purpose with which you have ap- 
proached the problem. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN W. GARDNER, 
Secretary. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. We have had delib- 
erations as we should have. I call atten- 
tion to the 4 volumes of hearings before 
the subcommittee. I do not know the 
number of pages. Has the Senator from 
Maine counted the number of pages? 

Mr. MUSKIE. There are 2,694 pages. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The hearings refiect 
2,694 pages of testimony and material 
pertinent to this subject. 

Now, when we reflect, as we do in draft- 
ing this legislation, on these intricate 
problems we realize that even though the 
problems are compelling, the reason for 
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a solution to the problems is even more 
compelling because the people of the 
United States and our citizenry gener- 
ally believe we must present legislation 
in the national interest, keeping in mind 
the public health and welfare, and also 
the legitimate rights and responsibilities 
of those who are engaged properly in 
manufacturing industries and in other 
vital segments of our business complex 
in the United States. 

Mr. President, I draw particular refer- 
ence to one provision of Senate 780 as 
reported. 

(At this point Mr. Typrncs took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before my colleague gets into that 
area of his speech, I wonder whether he 
would yield to me briefly? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am delighted to 
yield to my colleague from West Virginia. 
Although he is not a member of our com- 
mittee, as a leader in the Senate, and as 
a West Virginian, he is faced, as I have 
been, with attempting to be reasonable 
and realistic and yet pass effective legis- 
lation. We have discussed some of these 
matters informally and I appreciate his 
keen attention to this problem and am 
happy to yield to him at this point. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
my colleague for yielding to me. 

Mr. President, I want to take a moment 
to compliment my senior colleague from 
West Virginia, who is chairman of the 
Committee on Public Works, and also to 
compliment the distinguished Senator 
from Maine [Mr. MusKIE], who is chair- 
man of the subcommittee which has 
brought the bill to the floor, on the very 
extensive and thorough hearings con- 
ducted by that subcommittee. 

My colleague has just indicated that 
the four volumes of hearings which are 
on the desk of each Senator number vir- 
tually 2,700 pages. Looking at the list of 
witnesses, I note that scores of compe- 
tent witnesses appeared and that scores 
and scores of statements were submitted 
to the subcommittee. I have also noted 
that the hearings were held all over the 
country; so, indeed, this subject has had 
the most comprehensive and thorough- 
going study of this subject which is of 
such vital importance to all our people. 

I feel that the subject matter of this 
legislation is of the most vital importance 
to the health of our people and the well- 
being of our industries. I hope that the 
Senate, if not unanimously, will over- 
whelmingly support the legislation, be- 
cause the legislation is so vitally needed. 

Again, I thank my colleague for yield- 
ing to me, and I assure him of my support 
for the pending legislation. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The expressed words 
of my colleague are characteristic of his 
attention to legislation of this kind. Those 
of us who have labored in the committee 
and subcommittee are grateful to him for 
his comments on this occasion. 

Now, I had previously called attention 
to a provision in Senate 780 as reported 
which gives authority to the Secretary 
to enjoin pollution sources that present 
an imminent and substantial danger to 
public health. 

The Senator from Maine ([Mr. 
Muskie] has properly emphasized that 
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this authority is necessary. I ask the 
Senator, The Secretary did not ask for 
this authority? In effect, the committee 
proposal would give the Federal executive 
branch greater authority in this respect 
than the administration requested? 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the Senator. 
As Senator MusK has emphasized, this 
authority the Secretary does not now 
have, and it is, I think, the most signif- 
icant enlargement of his authority that is 
contained in this measure. It is my feel- 
ing that when we deal with an emergency 
there must be lodged within a responsible 
official of the Government the desire, the 
determination, and the decision to think 
in terms of public interest, and the au- 
thority to implement his decisions. Has 
the Senator from Maine any further com- 
ment to make on that statement? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Yes. Mr. President, I 
made reference to this in my prepared 
remarks this afternoon. It is the objective 
of this legislation, as the Senator has 
said, to, first of all, provide adequate au- 
thority to deal with emergency situations. 
The committee realized that conditions 
exist in many parts of the country— 
which, with a shift in meteorological 
conditions, could bring about emer- 
gencies overnight resulting in the death 
of many, many people. 

At the present time authority to deal 
with that kind of situation does not exist 
at the Federal level, and it should exist, 
particularly since so many of these po- 
tentially dangerous conditions are inter- 
state in character. I think the intent is 
very clear. 

Second, the committee felt it necessary 
to create authority which would come to 
grips with the long-range problems of 
lower level, more subtle exposure to air 
pollution and the effects on those who are 
chronically ill and, indeed, on those who 
are healthy. 

While these policies unfold, the com- 
mittee has made it clear that existing 
authority continues while standards are 
in the process of being developed and 
while public policies are developed by the 
Secretary. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the Senator. 
I appreciate his further emphasizing this 
point. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY HON. 
PEDRO ENRIQUE AMARE DEL 
CASTILLO, MEMBER OF VENE- 
ZUELAN CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, it is my 
privilege today to introduce to the Sen- 
ate a distinguished member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies of Venezuela. He is the 
Honorable Pedro Enrique Amaré del 
Castillo. 

Dr. Amaré is chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Venezuelan 
Chamber of Deputies and is visiting our 
Capitol today. 

This morning he was the guest of the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on American Republics Affairs of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
Senator from Oregon had intended to 
present Dr. Amaré to the Senate at this 
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time, but was unexpectedly called to the 
White House on an emergency matter. 

I have always been of the opinion that 
the strength and security of our country 
are closely intertwined with the strength 
and the security of the nations of the 
Caribbean and South America. To the 
extent that they grow stronger and 
healthier in their social and economic 
life, I believe the security of our country 
will also grow. 

Having in mind this mutuality of re- 
sponsibility, the need of strengthening 
our country and the nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, I deem it an extraor- 
dinary privilege to present to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate present Dr. Amaré. 

In behalf of the chairman of the 
American Republics Affairs Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], and in behalf of myself, I pre- 
sent at this time to the Members of the 
Senate Dr. Amaré, a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies of the Government 
of Venezuela: 

[Applause, Senators, rising.] 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand stand in recess for 
2 minutes in order that Senators may 
greet our distinguished visitor. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 1 
o’clock and 39 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until 1:41 p.m., when it 
was called to order by the Presiding Of- 
ficer (Mr. Typr1ncs in the chair). 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 780) to amend the Clean 
Air Act to improve and expand the au- 
thority to conduct or assist research re- 
lating to air pollutants, to assist in the 
establishment of regional air quality 
commissions, to authorize establishment 
of standards applicable to emissions 
from establishments engaged in cer- 
tain types of industry, to assist in estab- 
lishment and maintenance of State pro- 
grams for annual inspection of automo- 
bile emission control devices, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the pending bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine has the floor. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
committee recognized the need for par- 
ticipation by all segments of our national 
economy if air pollution control and 
abatement are to be achieved. For this 
reason there has been provided in the 
bill a 15-member President’s Air Quality 
Advisory Board to advise and consult 
with the President, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Congress on matters of policy relating to 
the programs red by the Sec- 
retary under the provisions of this act. 

Appointed members are to be selected 
so as to be representative of State, inter- 
state, and local governmental agencies 
and of public or private interests dem- 
onstrating an active concern for the var- 
ious aspects of air pollution prevention 
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and control and related problems, not 
excepting individuals from the profes- 
sions and industry who are expert in the 
field of air pollution. 

Additional technical advisory commit- 
tees are authorized to assist the Secre- 
tary in the development and implemen- 
tation of air quality criteria. 

The committee has included language 
which requires that all ambient air cri- 
teria previously issued prior to this act— 
oxides of sulfur only, at this time—must 
be reexamined and reevaluated in ac- 
cordance with the updated provisions of 
this act, and, if necessary, that they be 
modified and reissued. 

The economic and technological in- 
formation which the Secretary must pro- 
vide as a part of the recommended con- 
trol techniques to accompany the cri- 
teria is expected to refiect the same care- 
ful study and preparation as do the med- 
ical and scientific data relating to air 
quality criteria. In the report of the 
committee, the Secretary is urged to en- 
courage and support continued efforts on 
the part of industry to develop economi- 
cally feasible methods for the control of 
air pollution to improve air quality. 
Emphasis must be placed on technologi- 
cal advances, too. 

State, regional, and local authorities 
throughout the United States will be 
moving forward toward achieving 
cleaner air in reliance upon these data— 
air quality criteria and recommended 
control techniques—using such data to 
measure the extent of their pollution 
problems, the technical feasibility of 
abating that pollution, and the economic 
costs involved. Therefore, it is most im- 
portant that the Secretary furnish to 
the States, and to regional and local au- 
thorities, the air quality criteria defin- 
ing health and welfare effects and rec- 
ommended control techniques, as well as 
associated technological and economic 
data based on substantial studies and 
reliable evidence. 

Recognizing the need for an accel- 
erated Federal program directed at the 
control of emissions from the combus- 
tion of fuels, the committee has included 
in the reported bill the research amend- 
ment which I offered. Representing an 
expansion of research authority in the 
act, the provision stresses the urgency of 
the problem, and the amount of resources 
that the committee thought should be 
devoted to the task. With regard to ap- 
propriations, it is for the administra- 
tion to decide the priorities against other 
Federal requirements. But, as far as the 
committee is concerned, the measure be- 
fore the Senate includes the authoriza- 
tions which we considered necessary to 
accomplish the task. 

I ask that I may have the attention of 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Boccs] 
at this point, because he has been very 
intimately acquainted and associated in 
this matter. We considered very care- 
fully the matter of authorization of dol- 
lars. We have authorized a program of 
$700 million over a 3-year period. We feel 
that such an expenditure is necessary. 
We believe that the impact must be felt, 
the job must be done, and we must not 
fragmentize it. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I say to 
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the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. RANDOLPH], that he is absolutely 
correct, in my judgment, in the state- 
ment he makes. It was the committee’s 
concept of this broad plan to attack the 
air pollution problem that we should 
provide the authorization, as realistically 
as possible, to meet the problem. I believe 
that is what the committee has done. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I think there was general agreement 
that this amount of money would be 
needed. We do not, of course, want money 
appropriated which cannot be used. Cer- 
tainly this was considered very carefully. 
We attempted to think in terms of the 
potential for improving the quality of our 
air without inordinately disturbing the 
economic balance. Enactment of this 
measure is in the public interest, from 
the standpoint of improving the public 
health and the general welfare. So I 
urge the Senate to give to us what I hope 
will be not only overwhelming, but 
unanimous support. 

Mr. President, S. 780 as reported by 
our Committee on Public Works, in my 
judgment, is a thoughtfully and ration- 
ally conceived legislative instrument 
which I recommend to my colleagues 
with confidence as to its workability, its 
potential for advancing the quality of 
the Nation’s air without inordinately 
disturbing economic balances, and its ap- 
plicability in the public interest from the 
standpoints of both improving the public 
health and the public welfare. I urge 
the Senate to give its overwhelming sup- 
port and endorsement to this significant 
measure and I hope it will merit affirma- 
tive action in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Again, I commend the dedication, the 
diligence, and the wisdom of the distin- 
guished manager of this legislation, the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE], and 
I appreciate and applaud the nonparti- 
sanship on this issue primarily made 
possible by the helpfulness and the co- 
operation of the managers on the part 
of the minority, especially the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Boccs] and the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], 
the ranking members of the subcommit- 
tee and the full committee. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works, the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], and the 
distinguished chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Air and Water Pollution, the 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Mus- 
KIE] have effectively outlined the provi- 
sions of S. 780. I certainly agree with the 
points they have made. 

It is clear to me that the proposed 
Air Quality Act of 1967 reflects the 
urgent need to step up our national ef- 
fort to improve the quality of our air. 

It is legislation of concern to the 
health and well-being of all Americans. 
Even those fortunate enough to be in an 
area where air pollution is not a prob- 
lem travel to our urban areas; and, in 
the opinion of the Public Health Service, 
every urban area of 50,000 or more popu- 
lation now has an air pollution problem. 

Air pollution is an unwelcome com- 
panion to our Nation’s growth and 
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prosperity. Those now living, as well as 
the generations to come, are dependent 
on action now if we are to make our air 
healthy again. This is a fight we simply 
cannot lose. 

As in the original Clean Air Act of 
1963, the proposed amendments again 
stress the fact that the prevention and 
control of air pollution at its source is 
the primary responsibility of States and 
local governments. 

This provision is highly important. 
Our emphasis on it is further evidence of 
our belief in a strong Federal system in 
which each level of government carries 
out its responsibilities. 

Also essential if the national effort is 
to be successful is the cooperation of in- 
dustry and private citizens. 

Because of the national, as well as lo- 
cal problem inherent in air pollution, the 
Federal Government has its clear 
responsibility in this field. This legisla- 
tion intends to meet this by first giving 
the States every opportunity, plus fi- 
nancial assistance, to set up air quality 
standards. Only if States fail to act will 
the Federal Government set up the nec- 
essary air quality standards. 

It is my hope and belief that, with the 
States moving expeditiously to carry out 
| the task of devising air quality stand- 
ards, the Nation as a whole will have a 
network of State and National quality 
standards in 5 years or less which will 
have been developed by and tailored to 
the different areas of our country. 

I think it is also significant that this 
legislation strengthens research in air 
pollution. As we have delved into the 
problem in the last 4 years, it has be- 
come increasingly evident that we have 
much more to learn; and technological 
developments are constantly posing new 
threats to our environment. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Air and Water Pollu- 
tion has again demonstrated his leader- 
ship and dedication in this field and it 
has been a personal pleasure to work 
with him in considering this important 
legislation. 

The whole Public Works Committee, 
and especially its able chairman from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] and the 
ranking minority member from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooprer], have been helpful 
in developing this bill. In this connection, 
I would particularly like to recognize the 
contributions by the other subcommittee 
members on the minority side, Mr. 
MourpHy and Mr. BAKER. 

And I also want to compliment the 
staff, including my own legislative as- 
sistant, Mr. Hildenbrand, for the great 
effort they have made in working out the 
details and compromises involved in a 
significant piece of legislation such as 
the bill we are now considering. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing measure embodying amendments to 
the Clean Air Act is a revision of the ad- 
ministration’s proposal. It is a revision 
which every member of the committee, 
without any preconception, agreed upon 
after long hearings and a most thorough 
consideration as being a more effective 
means of securing clean air than the 
administration proposal. 

This bill recognizes and declares again 
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that air pollution is a critical, national 
problem. It provides in the view of the 
committee a practical and effective 
method to obtain timely and substantial 
control of air pollution. It is my judg- 
ment that under the program provided 
by the bill, substantial accomplishment 
can be secured in the prevention and 
control of air pollution—and within a 
period of 5 years. 

I have never seen in my service in the 
Senate a better demonstration of the 
committee legislative process than in its 
consideration and development of this 
measure. The record testifies to the thor- 
oughness of the hearings. The Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and his staff gave our com- 
mittee fine support. The research and 
work of the committee staff were out- 
standing. 

The interest of the chairman of the 
committee, the senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], led to its em- 
phasis upon research—research in basic 
knowledge and in the technology that 
will be required for effective air pollution 
control. And his initiative led to the au- 
thorization of necessary funds to support 
adequate research and its application. 

From the outset, Senator RANDOLPH 
recognized the importance and impact 
of the proposed legislation. The develop- 
ment of the bill rests in great measure 
upon his industry and good common 
sense and his leadership of the full com- 
mittee. 

The distinguished junior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Boccs] led the 
minority subcommittee members—not on 
a partisan basis, for air and water pol- 
lution are hardly partisan. 

The junior Senator from Delaware 
deserves great credit for his thorough, 
faithful, and statesmanlike work on this 
measure. 

We are proud of the contributions of 
the minority members, the Senator from 
California [Mr. Murery] and the new 
Member, the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. BAKER]. 

I pay special tribute to the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee 
from Maine [Mr. Muskie], who has 
taken the initiative in the field of air 
pollution control and abatement. It is 
fair and proper to say that he has 
brought before Congress and before the 
Nation as has no other Member of Con- 
gress, the importance and necessity of 
obtaining control of air pollution for the 
benefit of the people of this country. 
His successful work on water pollution 
control over a number of years, and now 
his work upon air pollution control, 
should give him great pride and satis- 
faction not merely as a personal achieve- 
ment, which he deserves, but as a no- 
table achievement for our country and 
its people. His work will benefit our 
country in all the years to come. 

It came to my mind today in the 
course of a meeting of the Committee 
on Public Works on another subject that 
in the last few years our committee has 
accomplished a great deal in the way 
of legislation for the benefit of the coun- 
try. We regularly consider bills appor- 
tioning funds for our great system of 
highways throughout the country and 
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for the regular authorization of public 
works projects in the country, with 
tremendous impact upon the Nation’s 
economy. In late years we have added 
to those measures bills such as the High- 
way Safety Act, which will reduce the 
fatalities and injuries on our highways; 
the Highway Beautification Act, which 
is having some trouble but which will 
come along to protect and enhance the 
beauty of the countryside; the Economic 
Development Act, which assists in pro- 
viding systems of water and sewage 
for our communities; the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act, a new initia- 
tive in Federal-State partnership in the 
field of economic development of back- 
ward areas; the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act, and the Air Pollution Control 
Act. These measures will have tremen- 
dous impact upon the economic growth 
of our country, the conservation of the 
resources of our country, and the better- 
ment of the good health of the people 
of our country. The sociological con- 
sequences and influences of these meas- 
ures will continue for years. 

I am very proud of the work that the 
Senate Committee on Public Works is 
doing, and chiefly because of the thought 
and nonpartisan work of its members, 
both Democrats and Republicans, and 
the staff. 

I pay tribute again to the junior Sena- 
tor from Maine who has shown such vi- 
sion and initiative in this work. 

Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] and 
the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie] have detailed in their speeches 
the provisions of the pending legislation. 
I shall not go over that ground. However, 
I have a statement which gives my views 
on the important features, and the con- 
cept of the pending bill, and the differ- 
ences between the approach that the 
committee has taken and the original ap- 
proach suggested by the administration. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR COOPER ON S. 780 

The Air Quality Act of 1967—developed 
after thorough hearings, months of study 
and full consideration—provides a practical 
and effective means of dealing with the seri- 
ous problem of air pollution. It is recom- 
mended unanimously by the membership of 
the Subcommittee on Air and Water Pollu- 
tion and of the full Committee on Public 
Works. 

The revised bill S. 780 is an example of 
constructive development through the Com- 
mittee legislative process. It is a strong bill, 
comprehensive, and can bring into full play 
the resources of the States and the Federal 
Government. It provides opportunity for the 
exercise of local initiative by the States and 
local communities in planning, establish- 
ment of air quality standards, and enforce- 
ment of pollution controls. The first initia- 
tive and responsibility are local. But if the 
States fail to act, the bill provides authority 


for the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to do so. 

S. 780, as written and recommended by 
the Subcommittee, is quite different from 
the bill proposed by the Administration— 
in its concept and in the mechanism which 
it provides for the attainment of its objec- 
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tives. In addition to placing the first re- 
sponsibility on the States, it offers a far 
more realistic and orderly means than the 
Administration program toward securing the 
objective of clean air. 

The Administration’s proposal contained 
two principal provisions. First, the establish- 
ment by the Secretary of emission standards 
for designated emissions from designated 
industries—such as steel, cement, pulp mills, 
oil refineries and power generating plants— 
with authority for the Secretary to issue 
cease-and-desist orders against any estab- 
lishment violating such standards. Second, 
it proposed the establishment by the Secre- 
tary, upon request or his own initiative, of 
Regional Air Quality Commissions under the 
control of and creatures of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, to estab- 
lish air quality standards more stringent 
than those otherwise prescribed by the Sec- 
retary, and also enforceable by cease-and- 
desist orders issued by the Secretary. 

The Administration proposal failed to take 
into account local differences in climate, 
weather, topography, and the concentration 
of industry and population. It failed to take 
into account the availability and develop- 
ment of alternatives to stack emission con- 
trols, such as tall stacks and the dispersal 
of new industry so as to avoid air pollution. 
It gave little recognition to the fact that 
in the case of many pollution agents, the 
technology of removal from flue gases, or 
from the fuels themselves, has not yet ad- 
vanced to the point where methods and 
devices are available to control their emission. 

In effect, the Administration bill could 
have set requirements impossible or imprac- 
tical of being met. Not the least of its diffi- 
culties was the prospect of attempting Fed- 
eral abatement action against every source 
of pollution in the nation. The Committee 
considers that the problems of air pollution, 
the cost of their solution, and the scope of 
the Administrative tasks of securing preven- 
tion and enforcing control, are too large to 
be handled except through the cooperation 
and participation of Federal, State and local 
government—and of industry. But we believe 
the Committee bill offers the means to ac- 
tually accomplish air pollution control, 
rather than imposing national stack emis- 
sion standards which could not be met, or 
setting minimum national emission stand- 
ards which would be ineffective in the very 
areas where pollution problems are most 
serious. 

The Committee bill, in contrast to the pro- 
posed uniform national emission standards 
and Federal enforcement plant by plant, di- 
rects its attention to the air we breathe in 
each locality of the country. For it is the 
quality of the air which is important—not a 
doctrinaire plan of Federal control. 

These localities differ in their topography, 
in their weather—and in their degree of 
urban-industrial concentration and patterns 
of growth which determine the effect of emis- 
sions on the quality of air in the locality. 

The Committee bill places upon the States 
and municipalities the final responsibility for 
determining the quality of air, and for the 
abatement of any pollution that degrades 
that standard. It places upon the Federal 
Government, through the Public Health 
Service and the Department of HEW, the four 
functions which the Committee believes most 
appropriate as the Federal responsibility in 
providing assistance to the States and local 
communities: 

1. The definition of air quality control re- 
gions, with the expectation that the Secre- 
tary will give priority in defining those re- 
gions to the areas in which air pollution 
problems are acute and most demanding of 
action. 

2. The collection, analysis, publication, 
and dissemination to State and local control 
agencies of the health and welfare effects of 
specific pollution agents which may be the 
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subject of emission controls or abatement 
action—to be known as “air quality criteria.” 

3. The collection, appraisal and dissemi- 
nation of the existing technology, and of the 
developing and technology, for the 
prevention of pollution and control of the 
sources of pollution—including the latest 
data on methods, processes and devices, to- 
gether with their relative effectiveness and 
costs of application in different situations 
and under different requirements of control. 

4. The active development, through inde- 
pendent research and cooperation with in- 
dustry and others, of improved techniques 
and methods, including pilot plant appli- 
cations and large-scale demonstration units. 

The Committee bill also provides for the 
establishment of regional planning commis- 
sions, to recommend standards of air quality 
to the States and the Secretary. And very 
important, it provides for assistance to and 
the utilization of existing planning agencies 
such as metropolitan, regional and inter- 
state bodies, which need to take into account 
the quality of air as they pursue area-wide 
planning to accommodate industrial devel- 
opment, the growth of cities, mass trans- 
portation, recreation, and other aspects of 
orderly growth. 

Next, the Committee bill provides ample 
authority for the Secretary to establish 
regional planning commissions, to establish 
regional air quality standards, and to en- 
force those standards or the State standards, 
in the event the States fail to act within a 
reasonable time. 

Finally, in one of the most important pro- 
visions added by the Committee, the bill 
authorizes the Secretary to act immediately 
in potential disaster situations, by seeking 
an injunction where there is imminent and 
substantial endangerment to the health of 
persons. 

In our judgment, this concept for the 
achievement of clean air; this mechanism 
for the accomplishment of that objective 
through Federal-State cooperation; and this 
division between Federal, State and local 
authority of the primary responsibilities for 
research and development, for the analysis 
and distribution of information, for the defi- 
nition of geographic regions in which air 
pollution problems require action, for 
regional planning, for establishment of the 
standards of quality of the air we breathe, 
and for enforcement of those standards, 
represents a comprehensive approach, and 
programs for effective air pollution control. 
it is flexible, practical, and orderly—and 
offers the certainty of substantial accom- 
plishments in achieving its important na- 
tional goal—but, I believe, within 5 years. 

Under the plan of action provided by the 
Committee bill, the Public Health Service and 
the Department of HEW, regional planning 
agencies, State and local control agencies— 
and certainly those industries which must 
take the steps necessary to prevent air pollu- 
tion—all have a large and demanding task. 
That task will require the best efforts of all 
and the application of substantial invest- 
ments—investments of knowledge and expe- 
rience, and the wise investment of re- 
sources—and research to achieve cleaner air 
for the people of the nation wherever pollu- 
tion is now or might otherwise become a 
problem. 

It is the desire of the Committee that this 
promise be realized for the benefit of the 
public health and welfare, and I hope the 
Senate will approve the Committee bill, that 
it will become law, and will be effectively 
administered. 


Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, our ap- 
proach takes into account the features 
of weather and climate, topography, con- 
centration of industry, and other factors, 
and really goes to the means of securing 
clean air rather than adopting doctri- 
naire national standards. 
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Our bill provides emergency powers to 
the Secretary, as has been outlined by 
the Senator from Maine and the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia, to take what- 
ever action he thinks necessary in situ- 
ations where the health of the people is 
endangered. 

The committee approach also provides 
an orderly and systematic means of en- 
gaging as a matter of first responsibil- 
ity the action of the States and local 
communities, backed up with the au- 
thority of the Federal Government to 
act, if local government does not act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a statement on the need of tax 
incentives for industry, which I think 
must come into play at a later date, if 
we are to reach as quickly as possible 
adequate prevention and abatement of 
pollution control. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR COOPER 


In concluding my remarks I would like 
to draw the Senate’s attention to page 58 
of the Committee Report which comments 
on the number of witnesses, especially those 
representing industry and industrial organi- 
zations, disc the need for various 
types of tax incentives to assist industry in 
meeting the economic costs of facilities and 
equipment for the control and abatement 
of air pollution. The Report further em- 
phasizes the Committee's position in urging 
the appropriate committees of the Congress 
to consider tax incentive legislation appli- 
cable to the industrial use of air pollution 
control equipment. 

Last year in recommending amendments 
to the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
the Report of the Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Works also included a strong recommenda- 
tion to the Senate Finance Committee to 
consider tax incentives as an aid to meeting 
the serlous problems of water pollution. 

When the Senate-House Conferees filed 
their Conference Report last year on the 
amendments to the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, the Senate conferees agreed to 
an amendment of the House which would 
require the Secretary of the Interior to make 
a study of methods of providing incentives 
to assist industry in the construction of 
facilities and equipment designed to abate 
or reduce water pollution, 

In describing the purpose of the House 
Amendment, the Conference Report made 
the following comment: 

“Section 211 of the House amendment au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior to make 
a full and complete investigation and study 
of methods for providing incentives to assist 
in constructing facilities and works by in- 
dustry to reduce or abate water pollution, 
including possible use of tax incentives, In 
making this study he is required to consult 
with the Secretary of the Treasury as well as 
other department and agency heads. The re- 
port shall be submitted to Congress on this 
study not later than January 30, 1968.” 

Although the amendment is limited in its 
application to the Secretary of the Interior's 
study and recommendations of incentives to 
industry in the field of water pollution, it is 
my feeling that when his report is submitted 
to the Congress next year that Congress 
should seek the recommendations of the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
concerning similar incentives to industry in 
the field of air pollution controls, 

Last year, in reporting out H.R. 17607, a 
bill to temporarily suspend the investment 
credit and accelerated depreciation, the Sen- 
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ate Finance Committee recognized the im- 
portance of the continued availability of the 
investment credit for the acquisition of air 
and water pollution controls, and exempted 
this form of investment credit from the pro- 
visions of the bill. In testifying before the 
Finance Committee at that time, I stated: 

“I am hopeful that when the present in- 
flationary pressures in our economy have 
subsided this Committee will consider in- 
creasing the present investment credit or 
provide additional tax incentives to industry 
to assist in the acquisition and installation 
of pollution controls. But for the present, 
however, I believe it would be a backward 
step for the Congress not to continue at least 
the present investment credit as provided in 
the House bill.” 

In retaining this form of investment credit, 
the Committee report makes the following 
comments: 

“5. Exemption of water and air pollution 
contro] facilities. 

“An amendment adopted on the floor of 
the House specifies that water and air pol- 
lution control facilities are, under certain 
conditions, not to be considered suspension 
period property even though constructed or 
ordered during the suspension period. Thus, 
facilities of this nature will continue to re- 
main eligible for the investment credit. 

“The exception is provided in recognition 
of the importance of stimulating private in- 
dustry to undertake expenditures for facili- 
ties which will help to abate water and air 
pollution. There is a clear need to step up 
efforts to purify the air we breathe and the 
water in our streams and lakes. 

“Suspension of the credit, even for a short 
time, would discourage private efforts to 
abate water and air pollution and would 
simply impose a larger direct burden on the 
government.” 

On January 31 of this year, I introduced 
for myself and on behalf of Senators Ran- 
dolph and Morton, S. 760, a bill to increase 
investment credit allowable with respect to 
facilities to control water and air pollution. 
This bill would increase the present invest- 
ment credit from 7% to 14%, for those in- 
dustries purchasing and installing facilities 
and equipment controls that would combat 
or eliminate water or air pollution. The bill 
with the exception of several technical 
changes is similar to S. 2857, which I intro- 
duced on February 1 of last year. 

In addition to my bill, many members of 
the Senate Public Works and Finance Com- 
mittees have introduced or cosponsored bills 
in this session of Congress which would 
amend the Internal Revenue Code so as to 
give some form of tax incentive to assist in- 
dustry in obtaining pollution control fa- 
cilities. 

On January 7, Senator Smathers intro- 
duced S. 187 which would permit a tax 
credit for expenditures incurred in con- 
structing air and water pollution facilities of 
20% of the expenditures incurred. 

On January 31, Senator Carlson, for him- 
self and 38 other members, introduced S. 
734, the Pollution Abatement Incentive Act, 
which provides an incentive tax credit with 
respect to water and air pollution facilities 
and permits the amortization of the cost of 
construction of such facilities over a period 
of from 1 to 5 years. 

On February 9, Senator Ribicoff and 19 
other members, including Senators Ran- 
dolph, Muskie and Boggs of the Public 
Works Committee, introduced S. 950, which 
provides for the amortization on the straight- 
line method of the adjusted basis for air 
or water pollution facilities over a period of 
36 months and further provides that the 
Secretary set minimum performance stand- 
ards and certify the abatement facilities. 

On April 6, Senators Randolph and Muskie 
introduced S. 1466, which would provide an 
amortization on the straight-line method of 
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the adjusted basis for air pollution facilities 
over a 36-month period. 

It has been my view that we must do more 
to increase the participation of private in- 
dustry to combat and control air pollution. 
One way of increasing the participation of 
private industry is to give industry a finan- 
cial incentive to purchase and install facili- 
ties for the control and reduction of air pol- 
lution. It is only proper where companies 
purchase expensive equipment and facilities 
to reduce pollution—which facilities bring no 
financial return on the investment but are 
devoted to the greater public benefit—that 
some tax incentive should be provided. 

While many of these bills differ as to 
method or approach, each has the purpose of 
providing industry with an incentive for ac- 
quiring and installing necessary equipment. 
I cannot predict which method the Congress 
may prefer—increased investment credit, ac- 
celerated depreciation, a combination of 
these two methods, or some other method 
of financial assistance. I do know that some 
form of incentive is necessary. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS ELECTIVE 
GOVERNOR ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 450) 
to provide for the popular election of the 
Governor of the Virgin Islands, and for 
other purposes. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that S. 
450, the unfinished business, be tempo- 
rarily laid aside, and that the Senate 
continue its consideration of Calendar 
No. 390, S. 780. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


AIR QUALITY ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 780) to amend the Clean 
Air Act to improve and expand the au- 
thority to conduct or assist research re- 
lating to air pollutants, to assist in the 
establishment of regional air quality 
commissions, to authorize establishment 
of standards applicable to emissions 
from establishments engaged in certain 
types of industry, to assist in establish- 
ment and maintenance of State pro- 
grams for annual inspection of automo- 
bile emission control devices, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Hawaii. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I rise to 
express my strong support for the pend- 
ing bill, S. 780, the Clean Air Act of 1967, 
which it is my privilege to cosponsor, 
and which was reported unanimously by 
the Senate Public Works Committee on 
which I serve. 

This measure represents a major step 
toward restoring clean air in America, 
where now smog and contamination all 
too often befoul our environment. 

It is urgently needed to help protect 
the health of millions of Americans, par- 
ticularly those in urban areas. 
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It is urgently needed to reduce the bil- 
lions of dollars of economic loss every 
year resulting from harmful pollutants 
in the air. 

But important and forward-moving as 
this bill is, it is not by any means the 
total answer. And we should not delude 
ourselves that it is. A great deal more 
must be learned and must be done if we 
are to clean up our dirty air. 

The task of purifying air in our Na- 
tion’s cities and polluted areas is exceed- 
ingly complex and difficult. But, for 
health’s sake, if for no other reason, we 
cannot tolerate further delay in air pol- 
lution control. 

I doubt if the Founding Fathers in all 
their wisdom would have anticipated 
that the States and Federal Government 
would one day have to take steps to 
regulate the air which the people of our 
land breathe. But today it is literally be- 
coming more and more difficult to find a 
place to draw a breath of fresh air. 

In a sense, the problems of air pollu- 
tion are part of the price paid for the 
phenomenal success of the American 
economy and for the tremendous growth 
of our Nation. 

Because so many people drive so many 
cars and trucks, because so many air- 
Planes traverse the airlanes, because so 
many trains crisscross the continent, be- 
cause so many forms of transportation 
emit noxious gases, we have harmful 
amounts of pollutants damaging the air. 

Because so many factories produce so 
much for America’s nearly 200 million 
people, we have intolerable amounts of 
pollutants contaminating our air. 

The pulsing heartbeat of America’s in- 
dustrial areas serves our people remark- 
ably well, but in the process many by- 
products befoul the air we must breath 
to live. 

And so, as we have progressed, our Na- 
tion has increasingly despoiled one of our 
essential resources, a resource indis- 
pensable to life itself—pure air. 

When the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Mr. John W. Gard- 
ner, testified on this bill before the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Air and Water Pol- 
lution earlier this year, he described in 
broad strokes the dismaying picture of 
air pollution in America: 

More often than not, an ugly shroud of 
pollution hangs over the New York area. 
This shroud thins out a bit now and then— 
and here and there—but most of the time 
it covers most of the eastern seaboard. 

Along the shores of the Great Lakes, from 
Buffalo and Cleveland to Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, where one metropolis barely ends 
before another begins, dozens of communi- 
ties are fouling their own and their neigh- 
bors’ air. The boundary lines that divide city 
from city and State from State are no ob- 
stacle to the flow of polluted air. 

In Florida, as your subcommittee found 
when it visited there 3 years ago, fluoride 
pollution from the manufacture of fertilizer 
threatens to wipe out the cattle and citrus 
industries that once flourished in Polk and 
Hillsborough Counties. 

In Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Cleveland, and 
many other communities, people are begin- 
ning to recognize that their old-fashioned 
smoke-abatement programs are inadequate 
to cope with the more serious and compli- 
cated air pollution problems now confront- 
ing them. 

There is not enough air in the big sky 
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over Texas to thin out the pollutants which 
pour upward from many of the State's thriv- 
ing metropolitan centers. 

Air pollution is a growing problem in places 
such as Tucson and Phoenix, whose once 
salubrious atmosphere had long made them 
a haven for people afflicted with respiratory 
diseases. 

And in California, the air pollution prob- 
lem threatens to halt progress and growth, 
despite valiant efforts by State Govern- 
ment and particularly by the county of Los 
Angeles. 

It is not only in our large urban areas that 
polluted air damages property and endangers 
health, It is a problem in many smaller com- 
munities as well, and its impact is felt in 
agricultural and recreational areas where it 
damages farm crops, timber, and plants of 
all kinds. 


Every community in America with 
50,000 or more people has an air pollu- 
tion problem. Many smaller communities 
also have serious air pollution problems. 

We can only hazard an estimate as to 
the total amount of illness and suffering 
and number of deaths in our land attrib- 
utable to our contaminated air. 

More and more people are increasingly 
aware of the irritation to eyes, throats, 
lungs from breathing harmful contami- 
nants in the air: carbon monoxide from 
gasoline, diesel, and jet engines; sulfur 
oxides, hydrocarbons and a variety of 
other compounds from a variety of 
sources. 

We are convinced that poisons in the 
air aggravate respiratory problems, such 
as asthma, bronchitis, lung cancer, and 
emphysema. The lung disease emphy- 
sema is one of the fastest growing causes 
of death in the United States. More than 
a thousand workers are forced into early 
retirement every month by emphysema. 

Added to the damage to health is the 
damage to homes, apparel, and other 
property from air pollutants. 

Economic losses attributable to pollu- 
tion exceed several billion dollars a year, 
according to estimates. 

The total cost of air pollution in terms 
of health damage and economic damage 
is staggering. 

The cost to clean up our air will be 
staggering. 

But it is a cost we must bear and a 
cost we must share. 

For the sake of health of the millions 
of men, women, and children in Amer- 
ica, we must make the effort and we 
must pay the price to purify the air and 
keep it that way. 

It is the committee’s particular con- 
cern with protecting the health of Ameri- 
cans from polluted air that impelled us 
to write the pending bill, which goes 
considerably beyond existing law in 
means to attack air pollution. 

In his message to the Congress on 
January 30 this year, the President de- 
clared: 

The pollution problem is getting worse. 
We are not even controlling today's level 
of pollution. 

Ten years from now, when industrial pol- 
lution and waste disposal have increased 
and the number of automobiles on our 
streets and highways exceeds 110 million, we 
shall have lost the battle for clean air— 
unless we strengthen our regulatory and 
research efforts now. 


The pending bill does both. 
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It strengthens regulatory measures to 
prevent and to abate pollution of the 
air 


It strengthens research into the causes 
of, and control measures for, pollution 
of air. 

In the field of regulation and abate- 
ment, the bill provides as follows: 

First. When health of persons is im- 
minently and substantially endangered, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is empowered to go immediately 
to court to seek an injunction against 
the emission of contaminants respon- 
sible for the danger. At such times of 
imminent and substantial hazard to peo- 
ple’s health, as in Donora, Pa., a few 
years ago and in New York City last 
Thanksgiving, the Federal Government 
could move swiftly to curb the source 
or combination of sources of pollutants 
causing the hazard. 

Second. As air pollution knows no city 
or State boundaries, the bill provides for 
establishment of Federal interstate air 
quality planning agencies if the States 
involved do not request that a planning 
agency be designated for an interstate 
air quality control region. 

Third. The bill provides for the Sec- 
retary to designate air quality control 
regions and to designate air quality cri- 
teria. If a State fails to adopt air quality 
control standards within 15 months after 
receiving criteria and recommended con- 
trol techniques from the Secretary, then 
the Secretary could set standards and 
implementing programs, 

These provisions assure air quality 
standards and implementation programs 
for all States within a couple of years 
after enactment of the bill. 

Fourth. The bill also permits the Sec- 
retary to go to court after 180 days’ 
notice to enforce any violation of stand- 
ards in any designated air quality con- 
trol region. In addition, there is a spe- 
cific directive to the Secretary to 
continue to use existing enforcement 
procedures as necessary to protect public 
health and welfare during the period 
standards are being developed. 

Fifth. The bill provides for an ex- 
panded research and demonstration pro- 
gram to advance technology for control- 
ing pollution from fuels and vehicles. 
The total authorization is $375 million 
for 3 years—through 1970. 

Sixth. The 3-year authorization is 
$325 million for air-pollution programs 
other than the just-mentioned research 
program. 

This brings to $700 million the total 
authorized in the bill to fight air pollu- 
tion. 

Seventh. To encourage comprehensive 
planning for intrastate air quality stand- 
ards the bill expands the grant program 
for State and local agencies. 

Eighth. Also provided is a study of 
national emission standards and a study 
of the economic impact of pollution con- 
trol. The study is to be submitted within 
2 years. 

Ninth. Federal assistance would be 
available to States to develop inspection 
and testing systems for motor vehicle 
emission and emission devices to control 
exhaust gases and byproducts of motor 
vehicles. 
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Tenth. Federal registration of fuel ad- 
ditives is also required. 

4 Those are the highlights of the bill in 
rief. 

It is true, powers granted to the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare are considerable. In most cases, 
however, the bill gives the States and 
local communities first opportunity to 
control and abate air pollution. 

The bill underscores what is a crying 
need: a national air pollution prevention 
and control program. 

We are moving in a field about which 
we know too little and in which we have 
too few skilled personnel. 

But move we must, for the hazards are 
too great and growing. 

The clock is ticking, but time is not on 
our side. 

We have no choice except to intensify: 
research and intensify control efforts. 

S. 780 represents the studied efforts 
of the members of the Public Works 
Committee to provide the tools and the 
impetus, the fuel and the thrust to move 
ahead in a desperate race against catas- 
trophe. 

The approach is sound. 

The need is urgent. 

I strongly support enactment of S. 
780, and ask my colleagues to join in 
passing the bill. 

Before closing, I want to pay particu- 
lar tribute to the chairman of the sub- 
committee on Air and Water Pollution, 
the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie], and to the ranking minority 
member, the junior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Bocas], for their diligent ef- 
forts to devise a workable and effective 
bill to advance the struggle for clean air 
in America. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Hawaii for his 
generous comments. 

I yield to the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, my dis- 
tinguished senior colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle have already outlined 
in some detail the nature and propor- 
tions of the country’s compelling and in- 
creasingly severe air pollution problem. 
They have further described the way in 
which the proposed Air Quality Act of 
1967 addresses itself to the abatement 
and control of the various pollutants 
which contaminate our limited air re- 
source. I will not prolong this debate by 
repeating or elaborating upon what has 
already been adequately stated. 

I do wish at this time, however, to ex- 
press formally my full support of the 
bill which is now before us. While we 
would be ill-advised and quixotic to re- 
gard these amendments as a panacea, 
the bill is a good bill. It is a strong bill, 
a bill with teeth. 

As all Senators know, hearings on 
S. 780 have been virtually exhaustive, 
given the state of the art at this point 
in time. Under the energetic leadership 
of the Senator from Maine [Mr. Mus- 
KIE], some 18 days of hearings have been 
held from coast to coast. Such extensive 
investigation was not only warranted by 
but also dictated by the unusual gravity 
and complexity of the problem to which 
our committee has addressed itself. 
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The abatement and control of air pol- 
lution is closely bound up with two in- 
stances of critical equilibrium and bal- 
ance in our national life. First, the need 
for control measures reflects a tension 
between the economic well-being and the 
well-being of our highly mobile, mech- 
anized and urbanized society. Second, 
control measures and their enforcement 
have obvious implications in regard to 
the balance of power among our Federal, 
State, and local governments. 

The problem of pollution control is 
further complicated by seemingly re- 
sponsible estimates of its nature and 
severity which are at variance with each 
other. Another area of disagreement and 
controversy is the adequacy of current 
technology to deal with the problem. An- 
other is the inequitable impact on cer- 
tain industries in certain locations. 

To be perfectly frank, had I been told 
in January that a bill as effective as the 
one which the Senate is considering to- 
day would be ready for enactment in 
July, I would have been skeptical. The 
subcommittee’s extensive work and de- 
liberation have improved, I think, the 
proposal submitted at the first of the 
year. 

The bill’s hallmark is flexibility—not 
weakness—I am quick to emphasize, and 
not vagueness but flexibility. It recog- 
nizes, as uniform national standards 
could not have done, that the chemical 
nature and quantitative nature of pollu- 
tion problems are not the same all over 
the country. The bill recognizes that 
much remains to be done in developing 
technology and in exploring other ave- 
nues of research; authorized funds and 
methods of assistance in research have 
been greatly expanded. The bill respects, 
insofar as it could, the prerogatives of 
the State and local governments. There 
can be no doubt that, while the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is given greater and more far-reaching 
authority, the responsibility and initia- 
tive for action lie in the statehouses, 
the city halls, and the county court- 
houses of the Nation. 

One very important aspect of air pol- 
lution abatement and control which is 
not within the jurisdiction of the Public 
Works Committee is the question of tax 
relief. Many of the control measures 
which will be applied in the coming 
years will be costly; many of them will 
produce little if any return on capital 
invested. Some polluters, I am sure, will 
be hard pressed or unable to comply 
with necessary regulations. I strongly 
urge that the Committee on Finance and 
the Senate as a whole give thorough and 
sympathetic consideration to a variety 
of measures now pending which would 
provide additional relief for capital in- 
vestment in pollution control devices 
and techniques. 

I close, Mr. President, by expressing 
my great admiration for Senator Ran- 
DOLPH and Senator Muskie and their 
tireless efforts in developing this legisla- 
tion. I also commend Senator Cooper, 
the ranking minority member of the full 
committee, and Senator Boccs, the rank- 
ing minority member of the subeommit- 
tee. They have provided valuable guid- 
ance for me in this intriguing work. Each 
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member of the committee, along with an 
exceptionally capable staff, has devoted 
long hours of honest and bipartisan effort 
to developing this practical, workable 
step forward toward the control of a 
critical national problem. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the Air Quality Act of 1967 authorizes a 
3-year program designed to eliminate 
pollution from the air that Americans 
breathe. This meritorious legislation is of 
vital importance to the well-being of 
every inhabitant of the land. The bill re- 
flects many hours of painstaking work by 
members of the Subcommittee on Air 
and Water Pollution of the Committee on 
Public Works. The members of the sub- 
committee and its chairman, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie], are to be commended on their 
efforts. Also all members of the Senate 
Committee on Public Works gave time 
and consideration to this proposal. 

Mr. President, more than 60 percent of 
all Americans live in areas afflicted with 
impure air. In most cities clothes drying 
on lines are dirty again by nightfall. 
New buildings are grimy before they are 
occupied. More than 135 million tons of 
aerial garbage is released into the bright, 
clean air every year. Half comes from 
automobiles. Americans are now begin- 
ning to clean up this mess. Dr. William 
H. Stewart, Surgeon General of the 
United States, has said: 

The problem of air pollution is a health 
challenge of the first magnitude confronting 
the American people. 


For many years Congress has been re- 
luctant to enforce strict air pollution 
controls, hoping that local and State gov- 
ernments would handle the problem. 
Our hopes have not been realized. Fur- 
thermore, since dirty air does not respect 
political boundaries, one community's 
ordinances are not sufficient to control 
air pollution in an entire area. Air pol- 
lution is a national problem. The pro- 
posed bill will go far toward helping 
solve it. 

Mr. President, the answer to this prob- 
lem is by no means simple to find, The 
fact is that our great productive capac- 
ity contaminates our air, water, and 
land faster than nature and man can 
cleanse them, One cannot just simply 
eradicate the sources of pollution, for 
the very activities that contribute to pol- 
lution are the lifeblood of a modern 
civilization, However, there are accepta- 
ble ways of reducing and controlling the 
sources of pollution without disrupting 
our economy, without stopping the for- 
ward progress of technology, and with- 
out depriving Americans of the conven- 
iences of a modern society. 

For the thousands of years that man 
has inhabited the earth, he has treated 
his environment as a dumping ground 
for his wastes, confident in its ability to 
absorb them. Several hundred years ago, 
North America was a fair and unspoiled 
land, wild and beautiful; a land where 
the air was clean and the water of its 
rivers and lakes pure. Today, each year 
the sky darkens. The precious cover of 
air supporting life on this planet be- 
comes dangerously soiled and poisoned. 


Life itself is menaced. People living in 


our cities are afflicted with lung cancer 
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to a greater degree than those in rural 
areas. Of course, effective air pollution 
control involves added costs to both gov- 
ernment and industry. Americans with- 
out doubt are willing to bear these addi- 
tional costs if only they can once again 
breathe fresh air and enjoy clean water. 

Mr. President, we must accelerate the 
war on air pollution, a war of far more 
importance to the welfare of Americans 
than the miserable war in Vietnam 
which we have made an American 
ground and air war, The problems will 
be many, and each must be met with 
strong programs to remove contamina- 
tion, to restore a safe environment, and 
to conserve our natural heritage. 

Mr. President, the rate at which we 
Americans are destroying our environ- 
ment is astounding. Air pollution can no 
longer be considered as a problem to deal 
with only at the crisis level. We must 
not legislate on air pollution only when 
our major cities are choking to death. 
We must not wait to enact water pollu- 
tion legislation only when all living orga- 
nisms are dying in our rivers and lakes, 
and when our water is unfit for human 
consumption. 

We must take action to avert impend- 
ing disaster. We should create a system 
which will help us to foresee these haz- 
ards and prevent them from getting out 
of hand. 

Today, 70 percent of our people live 
on only 10 percent of our country’s land. 
By 1980, our population will rise to ap- 
proximately 235 million. By the year 
2000, we will have supercities stretching 
from Boston to Washington, from Buf- 
falo to Milwaukee and from San Fran- 
cisco to San Diego; in addition to other 
giant urban areas. The pollution prob- 
lem, if not tackled adequately now, will 
have expanded to enormous proportions. 

Mr. President, Americans make up only 
6 percent of the world’s population. Yet, 
we produce 50 percent of the world’s 
goods and services, and more than half 
of the world’s trash. The rate at which 
we are destroying our environment is 
incredible. For example, we are pouring 
24 million tons of sulfur oxides every year 
into the air we breathe. Without controls 
this figure will double by 1980. 

This year 90 million motor vehicles in 
this country will burn 60 billion gallons 
of gasoline. In simpler terms, this means 
that each automobile will discharge more 
than 1,600 pounds of carbon monoxide, 
230 pounds of hydrocarbons, and 177 
pounds of oxides of nitrogen. 

We Americans are applying annually 
600 million pounds of pesticides, fungi- 
cides, and herbicides to soil and crops. 
The problems created in doing so will 
haunt us in the years to come. The bio- 
logical effects of all these hazards will 
continue to grow slowly and silently over 
decades and generations. They may re- 
veal themselves only after their impact 
has become irreversible. 

The Air Quality Act of 1967 is an im- 
portant step toward helping to eliminate 
air pollution and to safeguard future 
generations of Americans—to conserve 
our natural heritage not only for our- 
selves but for cur children and grand- 
children and for all Americans to follow 
us. 
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Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, we 
have finally reached the point in the 
development of our society where air 
pollution has ceased to be the invisible 
danger. Today, everyone can see it, feel it 
and smell it. More than 7,000 communi- 
ties across the Nation are affected by it. 
It is a cause for national concern. But 
the magnitude of the problem has also 
given rise to a national determination to 
take the action necessary to stop the 
contamination of the atmosphere. 

The distinguished Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Muskie] has been a leader in the 
battle for clean air. For the third con- 
secutive year he has reported legislation 
to the Senate which makes a major 
advance toward this goal. I commend 
him for his outstanding efforts to purify 
the skies. 

The Clean Air Act of 1967 is the 
product of 18 days of comprehensive 
hearings held in five cities. The bill is 
broad in scope. For the most part it vests 
initial regulatory authority in the States, 
but reserves ultimate power to the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to control air pollution. 

This legislation is a timely, logical, and 
responsible expansion of the Clean Air 
Act of 1963, which I sponsored. It con- 
tains four principal provisions: First. It 
requires the Secretary of HEW to define 
air quality control regions. All air pollu- 
tion programs will be geared to these 
atmospheric units. Second. It grants the 
Secretary authority to create interstate 
air quality planning commissions, if the 
States do not do so. These commissions 
will assist the States and the Federal 
Government in developing air quality 
standards. Third. It permits the Secre- 
tary to establish and implement air qual- 
ity standards for the control regions, if 
the States do not take such action within 
15 months after these regions are desig- 
nated and after the Secretary has issued 
criteria for air quality and information 
on abatement techniques. These stand- 
ards will set limits on the pollution in 
every atmospheric area of the country. 
Fourth. The Secretary is authorized to 
initiate court proceedings to halt any 
pollution that creates a substantial and 
imminent public health danger any- 
where in the country. This will enable 
the Secretary to act immediately to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the air pollution 
disasters of Donora, Pa., in 1948 and New 
York City in 1953 and 1966. 

The bil: provides $700 million over a 
3-year period for program support and 
research. This will include an expanded 
research and demonstration program to 
advance the technology of controlling 
pollution from fuels and vehicles and 
an enlarged program of grants to en- 
courage States and local governments 
to begin comprehensive planning for 
intrastate air quality standards. The bill 
also directs the Secretary of HEW to 
conduct a 2-year study of national emis- 
sion standards for industry. 

Mr. President, the Public Health Serv- 
ice has reported that every urban area 
of 50,000 or more population now has 
an air pollution problem. In the coming 
years we can expect conditions to worsen 
as urban population increases, indus- 
trial production grows, and use of motor 
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vehicles rises. To avoid a series of na- 
tional air pollution tragedies our re- 
search and regulatory activities must be 
strengthened. We must insure that all 
our technological resources are brought 
to bear on this problem and that we ex- 
ercise every economically feasible method 
of control. 

The legislation now before us fulfills 
these objectives. It gives us a national 
program to upgrade the quality of the 
air we breathe. With this legislation we 
move beyond simply controlling and re- 
ducing air pollution. We have begun to 
direct our efforts toward establishing 
an environment that is conducive to 
good living. I support S. 780 and urge its 
passage, 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, at the 
outset I want to congratulate Senator 
Musk and Senator Boccs for once 
again steering through the Senate Public 
Works Committee, a bill which I believe 
represents a great, giant step forward 
in our Nation’s battle against air pol- 
lution. 

In addition, I believe S. 780 evidences 
the legislative branch’s responding to a 
clear need in the most responsive man- 
ner. And, Mr. President, the record is 
clear that it has been the Congress that 
has taken the initiative in the country’s 
battle against pollution, both air and 
water. In fact, many of us in the Con- 
gress have been greatly disappointed in 
the administration’s budget requests in 
the pollution area. 

To the credit of the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, and to 
the ranking Republican member, Sen- 
ator Boces, this committee held most 
exhaustive hearings and developed an 
outstanding record. This record clearly 
documents the danger and suggests the 
directicn in which the Nation should 
move in order to combat pollution. Sub- 
sequently, in executive session, the sub- 
committee hammered out and shaped 
the form of S. 780 that we now have 
before the Senate today. 

It is a good bill; it merits the support 
of the entire Congress; it will receive 
the thanks of a concerned citizenry. Last 
year in a statement before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Air and Water Pollu- 
tion, I stated: 

In my judgment the pollution problem is 
one of the most serious domestic problems 
facing our country today. While serious, it 
is not yet critical. The time is not on our 
side. It is running out. The delay will not 
only be costly in terms of dollars, but even 
more important, will be the possible detri- 
ment to human health and the interference 
with the general well-being of our society. 


Mr. President, this bill, while recogniz- 
ing the critical nature of the pollution 
problem, adopts a rational and reason- 
able approach to the pollution problem. 
It should do the job. It recognizes the 
legitimate and primary responsibility of 
the State and local governments in the 
field of air pollution but yet the message 
of the legislation is clear. Although we 
are going to give the States and the local 
governments the initiative in the pollu- 
tion field, we will not permit inaction. 
The battle against pollution will and 
must be won. For while we are fully 
aware that cleaning up the air will be 
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costly, an article in the Harvard Business 
Review estimated that expenditures of 
some $105 billion will be necessary over 
the next 30-year period to provide clean 
air. While costly, we recognize clearly 
that we cannot afford to do less. 

Mr. President, we already know much 
about the damage that pollution causes 
to both property and, more importantly, 
to persons. It has been estimated that 
property damages resulting from air pol- 
lution in the United States is $11 billion 
annually. Agricultural losses in my State 
total approximately $132 million each 
year. In addition, we know that pollu- 
tion contributes to the deterioration and 
corrosion of our physical structures. As 
consumers, we can see the effects of 
pollution by the need for more frequent 
trips to the laundry and the need for 
more frequent car washes. Even more im- 
portant, Mr. President, are the adverse 
effects that pollution may have on hu- 
man health. Evidence continues to grow 
associating air pollution with certain 
respiratory disorders, such as asthma, 
bronchitis, emphysema and lung cancer. 
Surg. Gen. William H. Stewart on 
April 19, testified before the subcommit- 
tee and he centered his remarks on the 
adverse effects or air pollution on public 
health. Dr. Stewart, after discussing the 
types of evidence available linking air 
pollution and “specific health detriment” 
declared emphatically that air pollution 
was a health hazard and that the evi- 
dence created a “disturbing and convine- 
ing portrait of a major health menace.” 

It is clear, Mr. President, that we can- 
not wait until conclusive evidence is pro- 
duced for it is obvious that air pollution 
does not do anyone any good. Therefore, 
it behooves us to clean up the air. Since 
my father was one of the Nation’s out- 
standing track coaches, I naturally have 
an interest in track. I read with interest 
a March 30 study which appeared in the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, which concluded that high levels 
of smog have a negative effect on the per- 
formance of long distance runners. 

Mr. President, as a Californian, I am 
very proud of the State’s pioneering ef- 
forts in the field of air pollution. I am, 
however, as are most Californians, not 
satisfied with the quality of air that we 
have achieved. We can and we must do 
better. In Los Angeles County a vigorous 
and effective program to abate air pollu- 
tion from stationary sources is paying 
off. Aimed at reducing the air pollution 
levels from stationary sources to those 
existing in 1940, the goal has almost 
been reached. Los Angeles County’s con- 
trol program for stationary sources has 
kept more than 5,000 tons of contami- 
nates out of the air daily. Los Angeles 
County has demonstrated that pollution 
from stationary sources can be con- 
trolled. Los Angeles County and the State 
of California, for that matter, have dem- 
onstrated that local and State govern- 
ments can, and are willing to, adopt and 
enforce standards to control pollution. 

I only wish, Mr. President, that the 
State of California was making as rapid 
progress in controlling the pollution from 
the automobile as we have made in con- 
trolling the pollution from stationary 
sources. Unfortunately, such is not the 
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case. Although we are making progress, 
the truth of the matter is that we have to 
run as fast as we can to stand still. This 
is so because of our rapidly growing pop- 
ulation which is expected to double by 
the end of this century, and the increas- 
ing number of automobiles. 

On May 27, 1966, the Air Pollution Con- 
trol District of the County of Los An- 
geles issued its report to the board of 
supervisors regarding the status of air 
pollution control in Los Angeles County 
and the prospects of success of the cur- 
rent control program. Their conclusions 
were: First, current motor vehicle con- 
trol programs will not achieve acceptable 
air quality in Los Angeles in the next 
decade, and second, control of motor ve- 
hicle emissions must be intensified and 
accelerated if Los Angeles County is to 
have acceptable air quality by 1980. 

In California, Mr. President, it is esti- 
mated that emissions from the motor ve- 
hicles are responsible for approximately 
80 percent of the Los Angeles problem, 
and I am certain that the automobile is 
a substantial contributor elsewhere. In 
1966, all new cars were required by Cali- 
fornia law to be equipped with devices 
limiting the amount of hydrocarbons 
that can be emitted from 275 parts per 
million and carbon monoxide to 1.5 per- 
cent. Effective in 1970, standards have 
been adopted to further reduce the ex- 
haust emissions in the case of hydrocar- 
bons from 275 parts per million to 180 
parts per million, and carbon monoxide 
from 1.5 percent to 1 percent. These sta- 
tistics document the tremendous chal- 
lenge the State of California will face in 
the next few years and the next decade 
as we attempt to clean up the air of the 
State of California. The extraordinary 
and compelling circumstances that have 
existed in California have prompted the 
State to move into uncharted areas. By 
so doing, the State and many of its citi- 
zens have provided the Nation with many 
of the tools, many of the ideas and with 
many of the competent personnel neces- 
sary to zero in on the Nation’s pollution 
problem. That California has developed 
the needed expertise is readily apparent 
by counting the number of Californians 
that have been called upon by the Fed- 
eral Government to serve in positions of 
leadership and responsibility in the Fed- 
eral air pollution program. 

It is because of the extraordinary and 
compelling problem that has existed and 
that exists in the State of California that 
the State has had to make a great effort 
in the past and will undoubtedly be 
called upon to make even greater ef- 
forts in the future, in order to assure that 
the citizens of the great State of Califor- 
nia will have acceptable and clean air. 
Because of the efforts the State has 
made, and because of the very serious 
problem that exists, I naturally, was very 
concerned and very disturbed when the 
committee was considering the ques- 
tion of Federal preemption on the right 
to such standards of automobile exhaust 
emissions. I also, of course, recognize that 
industry’s argument that they could not 
live with 50 different standards of 50 dif- 
ferent States was not without merit. 

I am particularly grateful for the rec- 
ognition that the committee has given to 
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the State of California by accepting an 
amendment offered by me which recog- 
nizes the State’s unique problems and 
pioneering efforts by granting a waiver 
from the Federal preemption to the 
State of California, and thus insuring 
that the State will be able to continue its 
already excellent program to the benefit 
of the people of that State.” Because of 
the importance of this issue, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would ask unanimous consent that 
this portion of the committee’s report 
dealing with the question of Federal pre- 
emption be printed in full at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


To date only California has actively en- 
gaged in this form of pollution control and, 
in fact, the initial Federal standard is based 
on California’s experience. The Federal 
standard will be applicable to all 1968 model 
automobiles sold in the United States. Other 
States have enacted legislation and regula- 
tions governing crankcase emissions but this 
control method has been in general use 
throughout the United States since 1963. 

On the question of preemption, representa- 
tives of the State of California were clearly 
opposed to displacing that State’s right to 
set more stringent standards to meet peculiar 
local conditions. The auto industry con- 
versely was adamant that the nature of their 
manufacturing mechanism required a single 
national standard in order to eliminate un- 
due economic strain on the industry. 

The committee has taken cognizance of 
both of these points of view. Senator Murphy 
convinced the committee that California’s 
unique problems and pioneering efforts justi- 
fied a waiver of the preemption section to the 
State of California. As a result, the commit- 
tee incorporated in section 202(b) a waiver 
amendment offered by Senator Murphy. It 
is true that, in the 15 years that auto emis- 
sion standards have been debated and dis- 
cussed, only the State of Califormia has 
demonstrated compelling and extraordinary 
circumstances sufficiently different from the 
Nation as a whole to justify standards on 
automobile emissions which may, from time 
to time, need be more stringent than na- 
tional standards. 

This situation may change. Other regions 
of the Nation may develop air pollution situa- 
tions related to automobile emissions which 
will require standards different from those 
applicable nationally. The committee expects 
the Secretary to inform the Congress of any 
such situation in order that expansion or 
change in the existing waiver provision may 
be considered. 

Until such time as additional problems of 
this type arise it seemed appropriate that the 
waiver provision of subsection (b) should be 
limited solely to California. This approach 
can have several positive values: 

1. Most importantly California will be able 
to continue its already excellent program to 
the benefit of the people of that State. 

2. The Nation will have the benefit of 
California’s experience with lower standards 
which will require new control systems and 
design. In fact California will continue to be 
the testing area for such lower standards and 
should those efforts to achieve lower emis- 
sion levels be successful it is expected that 
the Secretary will, if to assure 
protection of the national health and wel- 
fare, give serious consideration to strengthen- 
ing the Federal standards. 

3. In the Interim periods, when California 
and the Federal Government have differing 
standards, the general consumer of the Na- 
tion will not be confronted with increased 
costs associated with new control systems. 

4. The industry, confronted with only one 
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potential variation, will be able to minimize 
economic disruption and therefore provide 
emission control systems at lower costs to the 
people of the Nation. 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, at one 
time, air pollution in this country was 
thought to be a peculiar phenomenon 
which everyone associated with Los An- 
geles. Now, we are told that every city 
in the Nation with a population of 
50,000 or more has an air pollution prob- 
lem. 

I have had the privilege and pleasure, 
Mr. President, of traveling across this 
great country and countless times over 
the past years my eyes have witnessed 
what the experts tell us—the pollution 
problem is a growing one and can be seen 
in every State. 

On top of this, the leading authorities 
tell us that we will see a doubling of the 
population in the urban areas of our 
Nation in the next 40 years. The number 
of automobiles is expected to grow at an 
even faster rate. The challenge to the 
Nation is great. But we have no choice, 
Mr. President, if we are to assure to the 
American people the quality of air and 
the quality of life that they expect and 
deserve. 

Early in this century, a great Amer- 
ican, Teddy Roosevelt, very disturbed 
over the manner in which the Nation 
was allowing its land and its other nat- 
ural resources to waste, led us on a great 
conservation movement. An equally great 
challenge faces us today. 

Mr. President, air and water are also 
precious natural resources, which we 
have been neglecting for too long. All of 
us are guilty, and as the Los Angeles 
Times in a March 19 article, entitled, 
“Let’s Clean Up Spaceship Earth,” ob- 
served: 

Spaceship Earth is a “closed space capsule.” 
Only sunlight gets in; nothing leaves. Get- 
ting “rid” of waste often is merely the re- 
distribution of it within our “capsule.” But 
it stays with us in our journey through 
space. 


I am encouraged, Mr. President, for I 
can sense a crusading spirit and a deter- 
mination by all segments of our society 
that the Nation can and will be victorious 
in its battle against pollution. A Harris 
poll of April 3 indicated that there was 
more public support for accelerated Fed- 
eral pollution control than any other 
single domestic program. Over one-half 
of the persons queried indicated that 
they wanted more action by the Govern- 
ment. One-third supported action at the 
current level. 

One seldom picks up a newspaper, a 
magazine, or a trade journal, Mr. Presi- 
dent, without seeing an article on the 
pollution problem. Businessmen through- 
out the country recognize that we must 
win the battle against pollution and that 
we cannot afford to do otherwise. 

Having the greatest of faith in our sys- 
tem of government and in the judgment 
of the American people, Mr. President, I 
firmly believe that what the American 
people want and demand will be accom- 
plished 


Also, having the greatest of confidence 
in the genius and capacity of American 
industry, I am convinced that technology 
and know-how, where not presently ex- 
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isting—and much of it is already in ex- 
istence—can be developed. Industry 
should aim high; it should aim at com- 
pletely or nearly eliminating pollution. 
The automobile industry, for example, 
should not rest until it produces a pol- 
lution-free engine. This does not suggest 
that we panic, for we cannot demand 
that which is not technologically or eco- 
nomically feasible. 

Mr. President, we should not leave the 
impression that the bill we are enacting 
today will clean up the air overnight. It 
will provide a framework for effective 
action by State and local governments. 
I urge States to make maximum utiliza- 
tion of this bill’s provisions and incen- 
tives, and I have a feeling that those 
elected representatives who do not heed 
the cry of the American people for clean 
air may not be elected officials too long. 
The bill rightly gives the State and local 
governments the opportunity to exercise 
leadership and to face up to the chal- 
lenge and responsibiilty of cleaning up 
the Nation’s air. By combining our re- 
sources of government, industry and in- 
dividuals, I for one am confident that we 
can clean up the air. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a staff analysis of S. 780 be 
printed in full at this point. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the bill was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Provisions oF S. 780 


S. 780, as ordered reported includes the 
following provisions: 

1. Authority for the Secretary to go imme- 
diately to court in the event that he finds 
a particular pollution source or combination 
of sources, wherever such source or sources 
may be located, is presenting an “imminent 
and substantial endangerment to the health 
of persons” to seek an injunction against 
the emission of such contaminants as may 
be necessary to protect public health. 

2. Provision for establishment of the Fed- 
eral interstate air quality planning agencies 
if the States do not request designation of a 
planning agency for an interstate air quality 
control region. 

8. Provision for the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to set ambient air 
standards in any designated air quality con- 
trol region, if the States fail within 15 
months after receiving a criteria and recom- 
mended control techniques, to adopt such 
standards and an acceptable plan for imple- 
mentation. 

4. Provision for the Secretary to go to 
court, after 180 days notice, to enforce any 
violation of standards in any designated air 
quality control region. 

5. Specific directive to the Secretary to 
continue to use existing enforcement proce- 
dures as may be necessary to protect public 
health and welfare during standards devel- 
opment period; and provision for participa- 
tion by interested parties in an abatement 
conference. 

6. A three-step approach to development 
of air quality standards including (1) desig- 
nation, by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, of air quality control re- 
gions based on the need for pollution con- 
trol and protection of health and welfare; 
(2) expansion of the existing provision for 
development and issuance of criteria as to 
the health and welfare effects of pollutants 
or combinations of pollutants; and (3) pub- 
lication of information on the control tech- 
nology required to achieve various levels of 
air quality. 

(7) An expanded research and demonstra- 
tion program to advance the technology for 
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controlling pollution from fuels and vehi- 
cles including specific authorization of $375 
million for three years (through 1970). 

8. Federal pre-emption of the right to set 
standards on automobile exhaust emissions 
with waiver of application of pre-emption to 
any State which had adopted standards 
precedent to promulgation of Federal stand- 
ards (California). 

9. Expanded State and local program 
grants provision to encourage comprehensive 
planning for intrastate air quality standards. 

10. Establishment of a statutory Presi- 
dent’s Air Quality Advisory Board and such 
other advisory committees as may be neces- 
sary to assist the Secretary in performing 
the functions authorized. 

11. A study of the concept of national 
emission standards and a study of the eco- 
nomic impact of pollution control. 

12. Federal assistance to the States to de- 
velop motor vehicle emission and device in- 
spection and testing systems. 

13. Federal registration of fuel additives. 

14, Comprehensive reports to the Congress. 

15. Three year authorization of $325 mil- 
lion for programs other than research on 
control of pollution from fuels and vehicles. 
(Total authorization including research $700 
million.) 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to make a statement in sup- 
port of the air quality bill of 1967. Air 
pollution, along with many other far- 
distant and not readily visible evils, is 
often lamented, but too seldom acted 
upon. 

The Committee on Public Works has 
in the air quality control bill taken vital 
steps toward furthering public authority 
to curb air pollution. The committee de- 
serves to be commended on the compre- 
hensive and ambitious bill that it has 
presented to the Senate. 

S. 780 recognizes that air pollution 
can only be abated by a total effort on 
all fronts and that a truly effective 
program to get cleaner air requires a 
combination of immediate action and 
long-range research. Both parts are es- 
sential to a formula for curing one of 
our Nation’s most acute ills. The com- 
mittee that has presented us with this 
bill did not shirk from its overwhelming 
task, despite the tremendous economic, 
administrative, and technological prob- 
lems inherent in the implementation of 
the desired programs to control air pollu- 
tion. 

The air quality bill of 1967 pro- 
poses that minimum standards of air 
quality be set by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and establishes 
the regulatory equipment necessary to 
see that the clean air standards are en- 
forced across the country. Besides cop- 
ing with the obvious immediate prob- 
lems that have aroused the greatest 
public attention, like the stifling smog 
in the larger industrial cities of our Na- 
tion, this bill also provides for research 
into the probable disastrous consequences 
of prolonged, unchecked pollution of the 
air. Such research will, no doubt, be of 
great help in discovering the relation- 
ship between the quality of the air and 
the health of the population. It is cer- 
tainly the time for updating the now 
inadequate earlier measures for insur- 
ing the future safe content of our most 
vital resource—the air. 

I am proud to be a cosponsor of so 
comprehensive, broad-based, and yet 
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fiexible bill which attempts through reg- 
ulation and research to alleviate the all 
too prevalent blight of air pollution. 

AIR QUALITY ACT OF 1967—-MANDATE FOR ACTION 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the Air 
Quality Act of 1967 represents a signifi- 
cant legislative victory in the continuing 
battle for clean air. It was more than 12 
years ago that the first Federal legisla- 
tion was enacted by the Congress dealing 
with the problem of air pollution. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Public Works at that time, it still is a 
matter of deep personal pride that I au- 
thored the initial legislative effort—the 
Air Pollution Control Act of 1955. That 
proposal authorized the first program of 
research and technical assistance to de- 
vise and develop methods for the control 
and abatement of air pollution. But that 
bill, as does the one now before the Sen- 
ate, recognized that the primary respon- 
sibility for the control of air pollution 
rests with State and local government 
as well as private industry. The Federal 
Government, as a consequence of the 
Clean Air Act of 1963 and the amend- 
ments that have been adopted since that 
time, has a mandate to provide leader- 
ship and assistance in the national effort 
to control this growing menace, but the 
real job has always been in the hands of 
the States, communities, and industries 
that create and are affected by pollution. 
And yet, despite the public and private 
efforts in this area, despite the volumes 
of research and the thousands of dollars 
of assistance, despite the controls that 
have been established, and the standards 
that have been developed, air pollution 
continues to grow and to threaten the en- 
vironment of our Nation. 

Today, the threat of a contaminated 
environment for mankind has become a 
real and major concern for all people. 
Science has deduced that the pollutants 
in the air strike at virtually everything 
that exists. In economic losses alone, air 
pollution costs the country billions of 
dollars a year through injury to vegeta- 
tion and livestock, corrosion and soiling 
of materials and structures, depression 
of property values, and interference with 
ground and air transportation. Of even 
greater significance are the adverse ef- 
fects on human health. Pollution has 
been related to a growing number of ail- 
ments—asthma, bronchitis, lung cancer 
and emphysema. The Surgeon General’s 
office has indicated that: 

In the not-too-distant future, if present 
rates of national growth are sustained, air 
pollution will reach truly critical propor- 
tions. 


The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare states: 

What is already known about the rela- 
tionship of air pollution to illness, disability, 
and premature death, together with consid- 
erations of prudence in the protection of 
public health, leave no doubt that the con- 
temporary air pollution problem is a threat 
to the lives and health of millions of people 
in all parts of the country. 


As the hazards increase, the Nation 
gropes for any effective answer or solu- 
tion which can meet the challenge of 
air pollution, The American public, to 
whom the Congress is ultimately respon- 
sible, is no longer content with efforts 
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which are not equal to the challenges of 
the present and the future. 

The bill that is today before the Sen- 
ate—S. 780—refiects a fuller apprecia- 
tion of what really is at stake and seeks 
to provide unprecedented opportunities 
for effective action at all levels of gov- 
ernment. The Air Quality Act of 1967 
broadens air pollution programs at all 
levels of government in an effort to pro- 
tect and enhance the quality of the en- 
vironment. 

But the creation of a national pro- 
gram of air quality is not in any sense 
intended to relieve State and local gov- 
ernment as well as industry of its re- 
sponsibilities in this area. The commit- 
tee clearly points out in its report: 

The States will retain the primary re- 
sponsibility to determine the quality of air 
they desire. 


I was particularly pleased to see that 
the committee has recognized the out- 
standing efforts of my own State of Cali- 
fornia in attempting to control this 
growing hazard. California was one of 
the first to grant local jurisdictions the 
authority to regulate factories and other 
sources of atmospheric contamination 
through the establishment of air pollu- 
tion control districts. In 1959, the State 
legislature directed the State department 
of public health to establish standards 
for the air and created a motor vehicle 
pollution control board to test and, if 
necessary, require control devices; de- 
vices which in fact are today required on 
all cars sold in California. It is because of 
my State’s pioneering efforts in this area 
that the committee accepted an amend- 
ment offered by my distinguished col- 
league, Senator GEORGE Murpxy, which 
allows California the power to continue 
to control its own standards on automo- 
bile emissions. 

The true success of this legislation 
will be measured not by the Federal en- 
forcement provisions that are established 
but by the response of local and State 
government and private industry to this 
mandate for action. It is clear that the 
efforts of all concerned have proven in- 
adequate in the past. As I stated before 
the Subcommittee on Air and Water 
Pollution in February of this year: 

What is needed to meet this challenge to 
human environment is an attack equal to 
the threat. the time has arrived for an 
enlightened overview of the problems of the 
human environment and of measures and 
plans for solution of these problems, both 
immediate and long range. 


Mr. President, the ultimate solution of 
present and future environmental prob- 
lems will have to be generated out of a 
collaboration between government and 
industry the equal of which may be un- 
precedented, but the pattern for which is 
neither new nor controversial. The Air 
Quality Act of 1967 states, in effect, that 
the time for such action by government 
and industry alike is now. The protec- 
tion of our human environment cannot, 
indeed, must not, be delayed any longer. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, today 
we are considering the Air Quality Act of 
1967 which would amend the Clean Air 
Act. 

This bill, S. 780, represents another 
positive forward step toward our long- 
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range goal of restoring the pure quality 
of the air we breathe. 

During recent months, I have been dis- 
turbed by reports from knowledgeable 
scientists that we are losing ground in 
our fight for clean air. It is simply get- 
ting dirtier at a faster rate than we are 
cleaning it up. 

The air of most of our large cities, as 
well as many of our smaller ones, is filled 
with tons of polluting agents. As Presi- 
dent Johnson has pointed out, this pol- 
luted air not only aggravates respiratory 
diseases in man such as asthma, bron- 
chitis, lung cancer, and emphysema; but 
it also corrodes machinery and defaces 
buildings. The cost estimates for other 
forms of air pollution do exist, and they 
are staggering—$12 billion annually— 
about $65 per person. Federal money in 
air pollution programs is not money being 
poured down the drain. It is an invyest- 
ment, and it is an investment on which 
we can expect a substantial return. 

I recognize that this bill will have 
a great economic impact, and have co- 
sponsored legislation (S. 734 and S. 950) 
which would provide tax exemptions to 
encourage industries to institute pollu- 
tion controls. These bills should go hand- 
in-hand with the Air Quality Act of 
1967. 

This bill, while it would increase Fed- 
eral activity in the field of air pollu- 
tion, is a vital support for those States 
and local communities that are moving 
aggressively to meet the challenge. It 
would: 

First. Provide for the establishment of 
a regional approach to air quality plan- 
ning; 

Second. Provide authority for the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to go to court to seek an injunction 
against the emission of such contami- 
nants as may be dangerous to the pub- 
Tic health, or to enforce a violation of 
standards in any designated air quality 
control region; 

Third. Begin to develop a set of air 
quality standards; 

Fourth. Authorize increased research 
relating to pollutants from fuels and 
vehicles; 

Fifth. Establish Federal standards on 
automobile exhaust emissions. Begin- 
ning with the 1968 model cars, antipol- 
lution control devices will be standard 
equipment; and 

Sixth. Provide increased Federal funds 
for State and local clean air programs. 

Air pollution control is a project which 
we must begin now before the air we 
breathe becomes so dirty and so toxic 
that the problem is entirely uncontrol- 
lable. The final bill which has been re- 
ported by the Committee on Public 
Works is slightly different from the orig- 
inal bill that I cosponsored. However, I 
think that this present bill is more work- 
able. The committee deserves thanks for 
the careful consideration it gave to this 
measure. I urge my colleagues to pass 
this essential legislation. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, there are 
few commodities as precious in our so- 
ciety as the air we breathe. There are a 
few problems confronting us in our rap- 
idly urbanizing society which deserve our 
attention more immediately, and to 
whose solutions we should be more at- 
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tentive, than the rapidly multiplying 
and compounding problem of air pollu- 
tion control. Accordingly, Mr. President, 
I wish to emphasize my enthusiastic sup- 
port of the Air Quality Act of 1967. 

This legislation will provide a broad 
base of support for an effective, coordi- 
nated nationwide program. The facts and 
figures on the amounts and kinds of ref- 
use and choking filth daily poured into 
the air around us are truly staggering. 
We must act now, and act with increas- 
ing effectiveness at all levels of govern- 
ment if we are initially to bring the prob- 
lem under control, much less start the 
long process of improving the present 
quality of the air around us. 

Accordingly, I commend the Subcom- 
mittee on Air and Water Pollution, and 
its chairman, the distinguished Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Musk] for the quick 
and thorough action taken on this bill, 
which bears so extensively the imprint of 
its ambitious multicity hearings and de- 
liberations on the original administration 
measure. And I particularly commend 
the Committee on Public Works for its 
sensitivity to the necessity for balance 
between Federal and State and local gov- 
ernment action in seeking and imple- 
menting antipollution programs, devices, 
and techniques. For the essential respon- 
sibility for checking air pollution is at 
the local level. As the experience of my 
own city of Chicago has shown, this is 
the most effective level at which to start 
to turn back the menace which, though 
concentrated in our cities, is rapidly 
spreading across the face of the land. 

I say “start to turn back,” because as 
countiess examples show, few pollution 
problem areas are limited to a single 
political subdivision. Regional problems, 
such as those in Chicago-Gary area and 
the New York City-New Jersey complex, 
confirm the need for the regional con- 
ferences and regional standards that the 
Air Quality Act proposes. 

I might say in this regard that I hope 
the interest expressed by this body in 
consideration and passage of this Air 
Quality Act will have the effect of ex- 
pediting executive approval of the 
Illinois-Indiana air pollution compact, 
S. 470, and other similar measures now 
pending executive approval. Where the 
States have acted, in my view, the Fed- 
eral Government should not delay in 
adding the necessary approval to im- 
plement these State laws. In the case of 
S. 470, executive action is long overdue. 

Additionally, the support indicated in 
the committee report for incentive as- 
sistance for industries in meeting its costs 
of pollution control is most gratifying. 
As a cosponsor of S. 734, the Pollution 
Abatement Incentive Act of 1967 origi- 
nated and introduced by the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], I join in urging the Committee on 
Finance to hold hearings on these meas- 
ures, so that this effective avenue of at- 
tack on pollution of both air and water 
may be opened. 

Mr. President, in stressing the need 
for initiative and ingenuity at the local 
level, I do so from a home base of the ex- 
periences of Chicago in this field. One 
of the most advanced cities in combat- 
ing pollution, the effectiveness of the 
Chicago program is compromised to a 
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great extent by high-pollution areas in 
nearby Indiana, which have not yet had 
the relative success we in Chicago have 
enjoyed. In order that others may have 
the benefit of it, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the initial presentation of our 
experienced and distinguished mayor, 
Richard J. Daley, to the Subcommittee 
on Air and Water Pollution be included 
in the Record at the close of these re- 
marks. I call particular attention to a 
significant aspect of the Chicago story 
highlighted in this presentation which 
points out the voluntary effort of the in- 
dustries located in the area which have 
recognized and responded to community 
responsibility to assist in solving the 
problem. 

The Air Quality Act of 1967 is truly 
universal legislation in the promise of 
benefits it holds out to all our citizens. 
We can do no less, in providing for the 
needs of our present and future constitu- 
ents, than to enact immediately these 
concrete, effective measures to continue 
efforts to control the pollution of a pre- 
cious and limited resource, the air 
around us. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. RICHARD J. DALEY, Mayor, 
CHICAGO, ILL., IN BEHALF OF THE U.S. CON- 
FERENCE OF MAYORS 
Mayor Darter. Very happy to be here. 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of 

this committee, I appreciate this opportu- 

nity to appear before your committee today to 
testify in support of S. 780, the President’s 

proposed Air Quality Act of 1967. 

I am appearing today not only as mayor 
of Chicago but also on behalf of the US. 
Conference of Mayors of which I am a past 
president. 

This committee has already had extensive 
testimony and it is not necessary for me to 
discuss the principle and purpose—the need 
and urgent necessity—of the Air Quality Act. 

I believe, however, that it would be a help 
to the committee to discuss Chicago’s air 
resource management program and how 
specific proposals in the bill would directly 
aid our activities to control and eliminate 
air pollution in our city, as well as to achieve 
the same objective in urban centers through- 
out the Nation. 

In your opening statement on April 19, 
Mr. Chairman, you stated that the commit- 
tee was particularly interested in the status 
of ambient air quality criteria development, 
pointing out that such criteria is essential 
to the establishment of meaningful air qual- 
ity goals. 

You properly noted that it is of the high- 
est importance to determine what is re- 
quired to control emission to the point that 
people can be assured of a supply of clean, 
healthful air. 

The Chicago program defines sources, 
transport, and effects of air pollution. 

An emission inventory was started in 1964. 
A total of 7,300 questionnaires were mailed 
to manufacturing establishments in the Chi- 
cago area employing five or more persons. 
The air pollution sources were followed up by 
plant visits by qualified engineers to eval- 
uate potential pollution. 

The first step of this program was com- 
pleted in 1965, and complete fuel burning 
information is now available. Plants are be- 
ing inspected on a basis and con- 
trol programs for industry are being imple- 
mented, Additional studies for solid refuse 
disposal practices are now completed and 
new legislation is being proposed. 

To determine the surrounding ambient air 
quality in Chicago, the department estab- 
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lished an air monitoring program consisting 
of four networks. 

The dustfall monitoring network accumu- 
Tates on a monthly basis the large particu- 
lates from 20 stations. 

The gas monitoring and suspended particu- 
late network reports the sulfur dioxide and 
suspended particulate levels three times a 
week from these 20 stations. 

The fourth network was pioneered by Chi- 
cago and is the only operating telemetered 
air monitoring network in the Nation. 

This network indicates wind direction, 
wind speed, and sulfur dioxide levels on a 
continuous basis. The wind direction and 
wind speed provides the department with the 
necessary information to point directly to the 
source of this pollutant. 

This information is fed directly into a cen- 
tral computer system which provides a con- 
tinuous evaluation of the sulfur dioxide 
level and also indicates the source of the 
contamination. 

We have also developed new techniques 
which will enable us to include in this data 
acquisition system the measurement of sus- 
pended particulates, oxides of nitrogen, and 
carbon monoxide at expressway interchanges. 
This information wil. provide a continuous 
evaluation of the ambient air quality. 

The emission inventory and the application 
of emission standards to operations are the 
most difficult elements of an air resource 
management program. Our department has 
taken the initiative to provide a methodol- 
ogy that will lend itself to machine han- 
dling and can be upgraded on a continuous 
basis. Methods are being developed to corre- 
late pollution directly with production and 
Gross National Product estimates, the Stand- 
ard Land Use Coding Guide, and Standard 
Industrial Classification Numbers. 

The classification of control equipment 
and the indexing of emissions by chemical 
identification number, have been incorpo- 
rated into machine language that can be ap- 
plied on a continuous basis. 

The department is now engaged in two 
additional studies. The Lake Breeze Study” 
consists of nine stations recording tempera- 
ture and relative humidity throughout the 
year. This data will be used to determine 
duration and extent of stagnation periods 
caused by the “Lake Breeze” effect. It will 
also be used to design fuel use strategy. 

The telemetered network information is 
currently being correlated with a health 
study to determine effects of air pollution on 
excess mortality and morbidity. A 2-year 
study in Chicago indicates some correlation. 

In addition to the quantitative measure- 
ments an “Eye In the Sky” program has 
been designed and is now operational. Here 
we are using a closed circuit television unit 
with full 360 degrees scanning capability 
and a 10-to-1 zoom for pin-pointing viola- 
tors. The unit has been proven to be very 
effective as a deterrent and enforcement tool, 
and is used to dispatch 12 radio cars. We 
plan to add three additional television units 
to this system. 

The primary metal industry is one of the 
greatest economic resources of Chicago. At 
the same time, however, the industrial proc- 
esses are a major source of suspended par- 
ticulate emission. The steel industry was 
responsible for 90,000 tons of suspended par- 
ticulates from steelmaking processes. This 
was more than half of the total particulate 
pollution in the city. 

In 1963, we began discussion with Chicago 
steel industry representatives concerning 
their responsibility in controlling air pollu- 
tion. In July of 1963 the Chicago Air Pollu- 
tion Control Ordinance was amended to pro- 
vide an industry emission standard for the 
production of steel. 

The five major steel producers agreed to 
a combined program whereby they would 
spend $50 million over a 7-year period to 
eliminate pollution from steelmaking facili- 
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ties by 1971. The program is reviewed on an 
annual basis with plant visits. The com- 
panies are meeting their commitment and 
are more than halfway through their pro- 
gram. Thus far, pollution from the steel- 
making facilities has been reduced upward 
to 50 percent. 

Similar industrywise abatement programs 
have been set up with the foundry industry, 
grain handlers and processors, rendering 
plants, asphalt batching plants, coffee roast- 
ing plants, and the electrical utility indus- 
try. 


Nearly a decade ago, Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co., launched a program to control the 
emission of particulates from its generating 
facilities. It spent $48 million to install anti- 
pollution devices. Their primary expenditure 
was for electrostatic precipitators which has 
almost eliminated particulate emissions. 
They also constructed extra high stacks 
which dispersed and diluted combustion 


gases. 

As far back as 1964, the department initi- 
ated a program with the utility company to 
install dual fuel capabilities—gas and coal— 
in their larger plants located in the city. The 
company has also increased the size of cer- 
tain transmission lines so that power can be 
generated from outside the city. 

As a result of this program, we have estab- 
lished “Operation Hot Line“ -a procedure 
whereby during the periods of stagnation 
power will be supplied from gas-burning fa- 
cilities or will be generated outside the cen- 
tral city. 

Last year, the company launched a new 
program which will gradually reduce power 
generation in the city over the next 10 years 
by increasing its nuclear capacities and by 
building mine mouth facilities. This is a 
multimillion-dollar program, and demon- 
strates that proper long-term planning and 
implementation can provide meaningful 
results. 

We believe the Chicago program and ex- 
perience has a direct relationship with the 
two basic proposals in the bill: the provision 
for emission standards for certain industries, 
and the creation of a Regional Air Quality 
Commission. 

A few miles from the steelmaking plants 
in Chicago are the steelmaking companies 
located outside the city and in northwestern 
Indiana. On the Chicago side, harmful pol- 
lution is being brought under control with 
specific programs in defined time periods at 
a great expenditure to the companies. Out- 
side the city, harmful pollutants are still be- 
ing emitted, while there is a continual delay 
in launching a comprehensive program. 

This is obviously unfair to the Chicago 
companies—and unfair and hazardous to all 
of the people in the area. 

The people of the area share the same air 
and the same economics. In order to obtain 
quality air for all the people there must be 
a regional program establishing the same 
minimum emission standards for all industry 
wherever it is located in the air region. 

We support the Regional Air Quality Com- 

mission described in the bill. We strongly 
urge, however, that representation of major 
cities on the Commission be made manda- 
tory in the bill. After all, most of the popu- 
lation of our country are in these urban 
areas. 
The key to air pollution control is effective 
action at the local level, but only about 40 
local ental air pollution agencies 
have a budget of $25,000 or more. Fewer than 
1,000 people are employed by all local govern- 
ments to control their air pollution problems, 
with only about 15 or so air pollution agen- 
cies employing more than 10 people, 

Only two communities to our knowledge 
outside of Chicago, in our metropolitan area 
have full-time personnel engaged in air pol- 
lution control activities. Approximately 3 
million people in this urban area do not have 
the benefit of any local air pollution control 
program. 
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The first smoke ordinance in the United 
States was passed by Chicago City Council 
in 1881. In 1959, the Chicago City Council 
Passed a comprehensive air pollution ordi- 
nance which provided for the abatement and 
control of all types of air pollution in addi- 
tion to smoke. 

The air pollution control department was 
fully reorganized to implement this new or- 
dinance. At the present time, the depart- 
ment’s budget increased from $600,000 to 
$1,041,000 with a staff of approximately 90 
personnel. There is also a Federal appro- 
priation of approximately $450,000 which 
covers a staff of roughly 30 additional people. 

Chicago’s smoke abatement program over 
the years has been successful. Dustfall in 
the city in 1930 was measured to be an aver- 
age of 350 ton per square mile per month. 
Today's dustfall measures are averaging 40 
tons per square mile per month. Nearly a 
tenfold reduction. 

Chicago’s reduction goal in dustfall is 15 
tons per square mile per month and this is 
now being experienced in some residential 
areas of our city. But while dustfall has 
been going down, polluting gases from new 
industrial processes and power generation 
have been steadily increasing. 

Turning to other sections of the bill, we 
strongly favor section 208 which deals with 
State motor vehicle pollution control inspec- 
tion programs. This pollution program must 
be combined with the safety inspection pro- 
gram. We are anxiously awaiting Federal 
leadership in developing standards for this 
area. We support the registration of fuel 
additives, which would represent a positive 
step forward. 

Finally, we firmly support accelerated re- 
search relating to fuels and vehicles. Emis- 
sions from the two sources, especially from 
coal burning, is a problem which faces many 
cities in the Nation. Illinois is the largest 
producer of bituminous coal in the United 
States. We are anxious for any steps that will 
seek to preserve and expand the economic use 
of this great resource. 

Mr. Chairman, and committee members, in 
closing may I state that man must control 
his environment. He can only do it with the 
cooperation of industry and government on 
all levels—Federal, State, county, and local— 
and the private citizen, of course. He is look- 
ing for leadership and direction for solving 
one of the great problems of our day. 

We can do much to solve this problem if 
every sector of our economy and government 
works together and assumes their respec- 
tive responsibility. We assure you gentle- 
men, speaking for the conference of mayors, 
and the city of Chicago, we are ready, willing 
and able to assume ours. 

Thank you. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I en- 
dorse the principles of the Clean Air Act 
but my vote for this measure should not 
be construed as a vote for appropriation. 
The bill does not appropriate any funds, 
and I would withhold the financial sup- 
port to carry out its purposes until the 
need for a tax increase has been elimi- 
pated; I oppose a tax increase at this 

e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, in the nature of a substitute. 

The committee amendment, in the 
nature of a substitute, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. Grueninc], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Sponc] 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF], and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Futsricnt], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. Gruenine], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MET- 
oy], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Spone] would each vote yea.“ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] is 
absent because of the death of his 
daughter. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Proury] and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 88, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 193 Leg.] 
YEAS—88 

Alken Griffin Montoya 
Allott Hansen Morton 
Anderson Harris Moss 
Baker Hart Mundt 
Bartlett Hartke Murphy 
Bayh Hatfield Muskie 
Bennett Hickenlooper Nelson 
Bible Hill Pastore 
Boggs Holland Pearson 
Brewster Hollings Pell 
Brooke Hruska Percy 
Burdick Inouye Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Jackson Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Javits Ribicoff 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Russell 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Case Kennedy, Mass. Smith 
Church Kennedy, N.Y. Sparkman 
Clark Kuchel Stennis 
Cooper Lausche Symington 
Cotton Long, La. Talmadge 
Dirksen Magnuson Thurmond 
Dodd Mansfield Tydings 
Dominick Me Williams, N.J. 
Eastland McClellan Williams, 
Ellender McGee Yarborough 
Ervin McGovern Young, N. Dak. 
Fannin Miller Young, Ohio 
Fong Mondale 
Gore Monroney 
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NATS—0 
NOT VOTING—12 
is Long, Mo. Prouty 
Fulbright McIntyre Smathers 
Gruening Metcalf Spong 
Hayden Morse Tower 


So the bill (S. 780) was passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to amend the Clean Air Act to 
authorize planning grants to air pollu- 
tion control agencies; expand research 
provisions relating to fuels and vehicles; 
provide for interstate air pollution con- 
trol agencies or commissions; authorize 
the establishment of air quality stand- 
ards, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion to lay on the table was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, S. 
780, the Air Quality Act of 1967, contin- 
ues this Nation’s attack on air pollution 
in a most effective way. Largely respon- 
sible for the overwhelming success of the 
measure was the junior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. MuskreE] whose thorough 
study of all facets of the air pollution 
problem is carefully documented by ex- 
haustive hearings. Senator MUSKIE has 
led the way in finding solutions to this 
grave problem of air pollution and we 
know the fruits of his strong efforts will 
forever inure the benefit of this Nation’s 
future. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works, the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] and the 
ranking minority member, the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], 
are to be commended for their deep in- 
sight into the nature and causes of air 
pollution. They too have performed truly 
outstanding services to the country by 
devoting their tireless energies to the 
study of the problem and to the discovery 
of ways to eliminate its devastating ef- 
fects. 

The junior Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Boces], the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, played a vital 
role in assuring the Senate’s unanimous 
approval of this measure. Along with 
Senators MUSKIE, RANDOLPH, and COOPER, 
his knowledge of the problem, his ap- 
preciation of its effects, is unsurpassed. 

We certainly appreciate his efforts. 

Other Senators are to be commended 
for contributing to this success. Note- 
worthy were the efforts of the senior 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], the 
junior Senator from California [Mr. 
Murray] and the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. BAKER]. 

Finally, the passage of this measure 
adds impetus to the fight for clean air. 
It is clear that we have now recognized 
the problem and that we shall continue 
to seek reasonable and effective solutions 
whenever and wherever it occurs. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, our action today in approving by 
a unanimous vote the Air Quality Act of 
1967, is a positive indication of our deter- 
mination to preserve the quality of our 
environment. We all know the magnitude 
of the problem of air pollution. We know 
of the suffocating haze that blankets our 
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metropolitan areas. We know that our 
air destroys crops, erodes cars and build- 
ings, and maims or kills thousands of 
people in every section of the country. 
We know too of the startling rise in 
deaths and disability due to air pollution, 
that deaths from one pollution-related 
disease, ephysema, have gone from less 
than a thousand in 1949 to 60,000 last 
year. We know that control of air pollu- 
tion is essential if we are to provide for 
our children an environment not only 
safe but conducive to good living. And 
we know of the narrow choices put to us 
by Secretary Gardner: to live like moles, 
indoors for most of the year; to wear gas 
masks; to dome our cities—or to clean up 
our air. 

The attack on air pollution must in- 
volve the coordinated efforts of local, 
State and Federal governments. Until 
now our approach has been piecemeal 
and inadequate, or nonexistent. And 
every day, more sulfur dioxide, more car- 
bon monoxide, more particulate matter 
beclouds our environment. I have said 
before that the time for studies is past; 
the time for action is here. With the pas- 
sage of this bill, we make clear our com- 
mitment to expanded research and effec- 
tive regulation. We give to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare a firm 
mandate to progress with diligence in 
programs of research and scientific anal- 
ysis of ways to control dangerous emis- 
sions. We provide the authority to desig- 
nate air quality control regions and to 
set standards in those regions where the 
local authorities do not act with dispatch. 
We authorize the Secretary to commence 
abatement action against health hazards 
from air pollution where it is expected 
that the local authority will not act ef- 
fectively. To accomplish these and other 
objectives we have authorized the appro- 
priation of $375 million for research and 
$325 for regulatory programs. 

I have written to the Secretary on sev- 
eral occasions urging that he exercise the 
fullest authority under present law. For 
these problems need not all be solved at 
once; and not all of them require long 
study. The most dangerous pollutant in 
New York’s air today is sulfur dioxide, 
produced by the burning of coal and oil. 
But none of this pollution is really nec- 
essary. We know how to control sulfur 
emissions, easily and surely—using a 
better grade of fuel. I have urged the sub- 
stitution of No. 2 oil for the cheaper 
grade No. 6, which has a sulfur content 
10 times as great as No. 2. That simple 
substitution in New York alone would re- 
move 470,000 tons of sulfur dioxide from 
the air. The net effect would be to re- 
duce sulfur dioxide emission in New 
York City by 80 percent. It is for that 
reason that the abatement provisions of 
this bill are so important, since they give 
to the Secretary authority to apply tech- 
niques within our knowledge to these 
problems. 

It should be emphasized teo that the 
bill approved today will also not solve all 
the problems of air pollution. It will not 
remove the threat to our environment 
posed with increasing urgency by the 
emissions of our cars and industries. But 
we have made a beginning; we have 
taken the first step toward an effective 
and national attack on air pollution. 
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What is needed now is redoubled ef- 
forts on the part of Government officials 
with the active involvement and assist- 
ance of individuals and industrial 
groups. In the balance rests nothing less 
than the quality of our environment, 
and the quality of life in that environ- 
ment. We do have a choice. We can 
choose a future in which our cities re- 
semble the scene described by F. Scott 
Fitzgerald after viewing the Flushing 
land fill: 

This is a valley of ashes, a fantastic farm 
where ashes grow like wheat into ridges and 
hills and grotesque gardens; where ashes 
take the form of houses and chimneys and 
rising smoke and, finally, with a transcend- 
ant effort, of men who move dimly and al- 
ready crumbling through the powdery air. 


Or we can choose to create an urban 
society that can preserve the quality of 
its environment, and enhance the quality 
of life for the people in the society. We 
owe it to ourselves and to those who fol- 
low to make this choice and maintain the 
commitment to it with the same deter- 
mination and unanimity that we dem- 
onstrated today in taking the first step. 

Mr. SPONG subsequently said: Mr. 
President, official business in connection 
with the visit of the President of Iceland 
prevented my being present for the roll- 
call vote taken earlier today on the Air 
Quality Act of 1967. 

Mr. President, as a junior member of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Air and 
Water Pollution, I would like to thank the 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskel for the diligence and patience 
he has demonstrated during extensive 
hearings on this important legislation. 
He has performed an impressive job in 
guiding the bill through the subcommit- 
tee. I also would extend my thanks to 
the distinguished chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Public Works, the senior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH] who has shown a deep under- 
standing of the complex nature of the 
subject before the Senate today. 

This bill, the Air Quality Act of 1967, 
would give to the States and the locali- 
ties the initial responsibility and author- 
ity to develop standards and enforcement 
procedures for the abatement and con- 
trol of air pollution. 

I am hopeful that the administration 
of the act will complement rather than 
supplant any previously existing State 
and local efforts to meet this problem. 

Our approach must be logical and rea- 
sonable, particularly when the problem 
has no respect for the boundaries of po- 
litical subdivision. We must, on a co- 
operative basis, seek to reduce contami- 
nation in our air resource to levels ap- 
proaching those which prevailed before 
the industrial revolution. 

The bill before us would establish a na- 
tional program of air quality, but for the 
most part the States would retain the 
primary responsibility for determining 
the quality of air they desire insofar as 
stationary sources of air pollution are 
concerned. 

I believe this approach is much more 
practical than the concept in the original 
bill of national emission standards for 
specific types of industries. 

The legislation provides for a national 
program in that it would empower the 
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Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to designate air quality control re- 
gions based on the need for pollution 
control. 

The Secretary also would be authorized 
to issue air quality criteria which would 
reflect the latest scientific knowledge 
available on the kind and extent of 
health problems that could be expected 
from certain air pollution agents. Third, 
the Secretary would issue to the States 
and the localities the control techniques . 
necessary to achieve the air quality 
standards set forth in the act. 

At each stage in this process the Sec- 
retary would consult with appropriate 
Federal, State, and local authorities. If 
they are consistent with the purpose of 
the act, the standards and enforcement 
plans of each State would then be appli- 
cable to that State. It seems to me that 
this is a sensible and reasonable ap- 
proach to the problem. 

After all, air pollution is a regional 
and interstate problem. Because pollu- 
tion does not disappear at the city limits 
and can no longer be regarded as a mere 
nuisance, efforts to resolve the problem 
will require the most diligent coopera- 
tion by local, State and Federal authori- 
ties. This legislation, in my opinion, rep- 
resents the most practicable approach 
to the abatement and control of air pol- 
lution that can be made within the scope 
of technology and scientific data pres- 
ently available. 

It should be pointed out that the bill 
contemplates preemption by the Federal 
Government of the right to set emission 
standards for automobiles. In my judg- 
ment this is necessary. Our population 
has become so highly mobile and tran- 
sient that to do otherwise makes no sense. 
To subject automobile manufacturers to 
varied requirements by the several States 
would constitute an economic hardship 
that ultimately would be passed on to the 
purchasers of automobiles. 

I would caution against believing that 
we can effectively combat air pollution 
from motor vehicles simply by establish- 
ing national emission standards for 
them. We must remember that many 
States have no compulsory, periodic in- 
spection of motor vehicles. In the ab- 
sence of such a requirement, it behooves 
the automobile and petroleum industries 
to develop antipollution devices that are 
efficient, economical, and durable. 

Another factor to consider is the ab- 
sence of low-cost instruments to measure 
emissions from automobiles. I would hope 
that the research grants authorized by 
this legislation will facilitate the devel- 
opment of such instruments. 

Mr. President, I believe the bill enacted 
today respects the prerogatives of the 
States and localities, and offers to them 
an opportunity to take further initiative 
in a vital area of national concern. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO NATIONAL AERONAU- 
TICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Axp Enso], I ask that 
there be laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
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tives to S. 1296, relating to the authori- 
zation of the appropriation for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KENNEDY of New York in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1296) to authorize appropriations to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration for research and development, 
construction of facilities, and admin- 
istrative operations, and for other pur- 
poses which was, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 


That there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration the sum of $4,927,- 
182,000, as follows: 

(a) For “Research and development,” for 
the following programs: 

(1) Apollo, $2,521,500,000; 

(2) Apollo applications, 8379, 700, 000; 

(3) Physics and astronomy, 8131,63 1,000; 

(4) Lunar and planetary exploration, 
$142,000,000; 

(5) Voyager, $50,000,000; 

(6) Bioscience, $41,800,000; 

(7) Space applications, $94,500,000; 

(8) Launch vehicle procurement, $72,000,- 
000; 

(9) Space vehicle systems, $36,000,000; 

(10) Electronics systems, $39,200,000; 

(11) Human factor systems, $21,000,000; 

(12) Basic research, $21,465,000; 

(13) Space power and electric propulsion 
systems, $44,000,000; 

(14) Nuclear rockets, $50,000,000; 

(15) Chemical propulsion, $49,000,000 of 
which $12,000,000 is to be used only for the 
large solid motor project; 

(16) Aeronautics, $66,800,000; 

(17) Tracking and data acquisition, $290,- 
000,000; 

(18) Sustaining university program, $20,- 

000; 


(19) Technology utilization, $5,000,000. 

(b) For “Construction of facilities,” in- 
cluding land acquisitions, as follows: 

(1) Ames Research Center, Moffett Field, 
California, $5,365,000; 

(2) Goddard Space Flight Center, Green- 
belt, Maryland, $565,000; 

(3) Jet Propulsion Laboratory, Pasadena, 
California, $3,125,000; 

(4) John F. Kennedy Space Center, NASA 
Kennedy Space Center, Florida, $24,885,000; 

(5) Lewis Research Center, Cleveland and 
Sandusky, Ohio, $2,115,000; 

(6) Manned Spacecraft Center, Houston, 
Texas, $2,425,000; 

(7) George C. Marshall Space Flight Cen- 
ter, Huntsville, Alabama, $870,000; 

(8) Michoud Assembly Facility, New Or- 
leans and Slidell, Louisiana, $2,010,000; 

(9) Nuclear Rocket Development Station, 
Nevada, $16,500,000; 

(10) Wallops Station, Wallops Island, Vir- 
ginia, $740,000; 

(11) Various locations, $2,880,000; 

(12) Facility planning and design not 
otherwise provided for, $5,500,000. 

(c) For “Administrative operations,” $648,- 
206,000. 

(d) Appropriations for “Research and de- 
velopment” may be used (1) for any items 
of a capital nature (other than acquisition 
of land) which may be required for the per- 
formance of research and development con- 
tracts, and (2) for grants to nonprofit 
institutions of higher education, or to non- 
profit organizations whose primary purpose 
is the conduct of scientific research, for pur- 
chase or construction of additional research 
facilities; and title to such facilities shall be 
vested in the United States unless the Ad- 
ministrator determines that the national 
program of aeronautical and space activities 
will best be served by vesting title in any 
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such grantee institution or organization. 
Each such grant shall be made under such 
conditions as the Administrator shall deter- 
mine to be required to insure that the 
United States will receive therefrom benefit 
adequate to justify the making of that grant. 
None of the funds appropriated for “Research 
and development” pursuant to this Act may 
be used for construction of any major facil- 
ity, the estimated cost of which, including 
collateral equipment, exceeds $250,000, unless 
the Administrator or his designee has notified 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the President of the Senate and the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences of 
the Senate of the nature, location, and es- 
timated cost of such facility. 

(e) When so specified in an appropriation 
Act, (1) any amount appropriated for “Re- 
search and development” or for “Con- 
struction of facilities” may remain available 
without fiscal year limitation, and (2) main- 
tenance and operation of facilities, and sup- 
port services contracts may be entered into 
under the “Administrative operations” ap- 
propriation for periods not in excess of twelve 
months beginning at any time during the 
fiscal year. 

(f) Appropriations made pursuant to sub- 
section 1(c) may be used, but not to exceed 
$35,000, for scientific consultations or ex- 
traordinary expenses upon the approval or 
authority of the Administrator and his deter- 
mination shall be final and conclusive upon 
the accounting officers of the Government. 

(g) No part of the funds appropriated pur- 
suant to subsection 1(c) for maintenance, 
repairs, alterations, and minor construction 
shall be used for the construction of any new 
facility the estimated cost of which, includ- 
ing collateral equipment, exceeds $100,000. 

(h) After January 1, 1968 no support serv- 
ice contract in the amount of $100,000 or 
more shall be awarded, renewed or extended 
unless— 

(1) a study has been made showing the 
relative cost of obtaining the services through 
contract and through direct hire employees, 
using cost criteria estabilshed by the Bureau 
of the Budget; and 

(2) the Administrator has made a written 
determination (i) that the cost of obtaining 
the services through contract is not greater 
than the cost of obtaining such services 
through direct hire employees, or (ii) that 
the success of the program of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration re- 
quires the use of the service contract pro- 
cedure rather than the direct hire of 
employees, stating in detail the reasons for 
such determination. 

The Administrator shall maintain a central 
file of the determinations made pursuant to 
clause (2) of this subsection and shall make 
them available upon request to the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, and to the 
committees thereof. Nothing in this sub- 
section shall be construed as authorizing the 
Administrator to enter into support service 
contracts that are not otherwise authorized 
by law. As used in this subsection the term 
“support service contract” does not include 
contracts for the production of commercial 
and industrial products or for the construc- 
tion of facilities. 

Sec. 2. Authorization is hereby granted 
whereby any of the amounts prescribed in 

paragraphs (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), (6), (7), 
(8), (9), (10), and (11) of subsection 1(b) 
may, in the discretion of the Administrator 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, be varied upward 5 per centum 
to meet unusual cost variations, but the 
total cost of all work authorized under such 
paragraphs shall not exceed the total of the 
amounts specified in such paragraphs. 

Sec. 3. Not to exceed one-half of 1 per 
centum of the funds appropriated pursuant 
to subsection 1(a) hereof may be transferred 
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to the “Construction of facilities” appropria- 
tion, and, when so transferred, together with 
$10,000,000 of the funds appropriated pursu- 
ant to subsection 1(b) hereof (other than 
funds appropriated pursuant to paragraph 
(12) of such subsection) shall be available 
for expenditure to construct, expand, or mod- 
ify laboratories and other installations at 
any location (including locations specified in 
subsection 1(b)), if (1) the Administrator 
determines such action to be necessary be- 
cause of changes in the national program of 
aeronautical and space activities or new 
scientific or engineering developments, and 
(2) he determines that deferral of such ac- 
tion until the enactment of the next author- 
ization Act would be inconsistent with the 
interest of the Nation in aeronautical and 
space activities. The funds so made available 
may be expended to acquire, construct, con- 
vert, rehabilitate, or install permanent or 
temporary public works, including land ac- 
quisition, site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment. No portion of such 
sums may be obligated for expenditure or 
expended to construct, expand, or modify 
laboratories and other installations unless 
(A) a period of thirty days has passed after 
the Administrator or his d has trans- 
mitted to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to the President of the 
Senate and to the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics of the House of Represent- 
atives and to the Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences of the Senate a written 
report containing a full and complete state- 
ment concerning (1) the nature of such con- 
struction, expansion, or modification, (2) the 
cost thereof, including the cost of any real 
estate action pertaining thereto, and (3) the 
reason why such construction, expansion, or 
modification is n in the national in- 
terest, or (B) each such committee before 
the expiration of such period has transmitted 
to the Administrator written notice to the 
effect that such committee has no objection 
to the proposed action. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act— 

(1) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program deleted 
by the Congress from requests as originally 
made to either the House Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics or the Senate Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, 

(2) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program in ex- 
cess of the amount actually authorized for 
that particular program by sections 1(a) 
and 1(c), and 

(3) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program which 
has not been presented to or requested of 
either such committee, 
unless (A) a period of thirty days has 
after the receipt by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and the President of the 
Senate and each such committee of notice 
given by the Administrator or his designee 
containing a full and complete statement of 
the action proposed to be taken and the 
facts and circumstances relied upon in sup- 
port of such proposed action, or (B) each 
such committee before the expiration of such 
period has transmitted to the Administrator 
written notice to the effect that such com- 
mittee has no objection to the proposed 
action. 

Sec. 5. It is the sense of Congress that it 
is in the national interest that consideration 
be given to geographical distribution of Fed- 
eral research funds whenever feasible, and 
that the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration should explore ways and means 
of distributing its research and development 
funds whenever feasible. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby established an 
Aerospace Safety Advisory Panel consisting 
of a maximum of fifteen members who shall 
be appointed by the Administrator for terms 

six years each, except that the terms of 
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office of the members first taking office after 
the date of the enactment of this Act shall 
expire at the end of two, four, or six years 
as may be designated by the Administrator 
to provide continuity of membership. The 
Panel shall review safety studies and opera- 
tions plans referred to it and shall make 
reports thereon, shall advise the Adminis- 
trator with respect to the hazards of pro- 
posed or existing facilities and proposed op- 
erations and with respect to the adequacy 
of proposed or existing safety standards and 
shall perform such other duties as the Ad- 
ministrator may request. One member shall 
be designated by the Panel as its Chairman, 
Members of the Panel who are officers or em- 
ployees of the Federal Government shall re- 
ceive no compensation for their services as 
such, but shall be allowed necessary travel 
expense (or in the alternative, mileage for 
use of privately owned vehicles and a per 
diem in lieu of subsistence not to exceed the 
rates prescribed in 5 U.S.C. 5702, 5704), and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them 
in the performance of duties vested in the 
Panel, without regard to the provisions of 
subchapter I, Chapter 57 of title 5 of the 
United States Code, the Standardized Gov- 
ernment Travel Regulations, or 5 U.S.C. 5731. 
Members of the Panel appointed from out- 
side the Federal Government shall each re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of $100 for 
each day such member is engaged in the ac- 
tual performance of duties vested in the 
Panel in addition to reimbursement for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses in accordance with the provisions of 
the foregoing sentence. The members of the 
Panel may serve as such without regard to 
the provisions of sections 203, 205, 207, 281, 
and 283 of title 18 of the United States Code, 
except insofar as such sections may pro- 
hibit any such member from receiving com- 
pensation in respect of any particular mat- 
ter which directly involves the Administra- 
tion or in which the Administration is di- 
rectly involved. No officer or full-time em- 
ployee of the Administration may serve as 
a member of the Panel. 

Sec, 6. Notwithstanding any provision of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958, or any other provision of law, the Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration shall keep the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics of the 
House of Representatives and the Commit- 
tee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences of 
the Senate fully and currently informed 
with respect to all of the activities of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. 

Sec. 7. This Act may be cited as the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion Authorization Act, 1968.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House; agree to the 
request of the House for a conference; 
and that the Chair appoint conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. ANDER- 
son, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. STENNIS, Mrs. 
SMITH, and Mr. HIcKENLOOPER conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM — ORDER 
FOR ADJOURNMENT TO FRIDAY 
NEXT AT 10 AM. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, while a 
number of Senators remain on the floor, 
I would like to ask our able friend, the 
majority leader, what his plans are for 
the balance of the day and the balance 
of the week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
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response to the question raised by the 
distinguished acting minority leader, I 
could say with certainty that if we finish 
the pending business, which has to do 
with the popular election of the Gover- 
nor of the Virgin Islands, it would be 
the intention of the leadership to go over 
until Friday next. This statement is made 
not with the idea of holding out a carrot 
but because it is a fact of life as far as 
the calendar is concerned. 

In the expectation that that may hap- 
pen, I ask unanimous consent—subject 
to change if it is necessary—that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until 10 o’clock 
Friday morning next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECOGNITION ON FRIDAY OF SEN- 
ATORS PEARSON, DOMINICK, AND 
HANSEN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at 10 o’clock 
on Friday the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] be recog- 
nized for a period of not to exceed 1 
hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And that following 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas, 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
Mr. Dominick] be recognized for a pe- 
riod not to exceed 1 hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And that following 
the address of the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen] be rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


OIL SHALE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, last 
Tuesday, July 11, the senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart] made a state- 
ment on the floor of the Senate, a por- 
tion of which appears on page 18428 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of that day, 
as follows: 

Economic incentive would seem to favor 
development by other than the big oil com- 
panies. Most of the majors—oil crisis not- 
withstanding—have huge investments in 
traditional crude sources. It would appear not 
to be in their best economic interests to see 
shale reserves developed rapidly. 

Consider the experience of Union Oil Com- 
pany. Union Oil does not have vast crude 
reserves, but it does own substantial shale 
oil lands—50,000 acres. It has spent $15 mil- 
lion for research and development looking 
toward oil from shale, in order to improve 
its crude position. But when it appeared that 
Union was on the threshold of development 
of shale oil, the Gulf Oil Co. purchased $120 
million of Union’s convertible debentures 
and placed the vice chairman of the Mellon 
Bank on Union’s board of directors. Mellon 
interests control Gulf. Thereafter Gulf began 
supplying Union with one-fourth of its re- 
quirements for purchased crude with Gulf’s 
Kuwait oil. Union’s research and develop- 
ment ceased after this arrangement—to the 
apparent benefit of both Gulf and Union. 
This example explains why it seems to me 
that international oil companies with huge 
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reserves of cheap foreign crude oil do not 
want rapid development of shale oil, 


The president of Union Oil, Mr. Fred 
L. Hartley, subsequently issued a state- 
ment in response. Since the Senator’s 
statement was printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recor, I believe it only fair that 
Mr. Hartley’s statement be accorded the 
same forum. 

The Interior Committee, which under 
the Legislative Reorganization Act has 
jurisdiction over substantive legislation 
affecting oil shale development, will hold 
hearings in the near future on Secretary 
Udall’s proposed developmental regula- 
tions. The public interest will be well 
served if both Senator Hart and Mr. 
Hartley will appear before our commit- 
tee at these hearings and give us the 
benefit of their knowledge and views. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of Mr. Fred L. 
Hartley appear in the Recor at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 2 


STATEMENT OF FRED L. HARTLEY, PRESIDENT, 
UNION OIL Co. OF CALIFORNIA, JULY 13, 1967 


Senator Philip A. Hart of Michigan made a 
statement on the floor of the Senate July 
llith in which he drew certain incorrect 
conclusions as to the attitude of the Union 
Oil Company of California regarding the pro- 
duction of shale oil on a commercial scale. 
Since the statements on which he based his 
conclusions were untrue, obviously the Sena- 
tor has been misinformed. 

Union's fee owned oil shale and appurte- 
nant bottom lands in approximately equal 
amounts total 40,000 acres, not 50,000 acres. 
In addition, Union has approximately 22,000 
acres of oil shale mining claims which are 
being challenged by the Department of the 
Interior. Union’s interest in oil shale goes 
back to 1913. In the early 19208, in anticipa- 
tion of a possible petroleum shortage, Union 
pioneered in the study of Colorado oil shale 
as a source of refinable oil and in determin- 
ing a means for its economic extraction. 
This program was slowed by the discovery 
of the great East Texas and California fields 
which ended the possibility of a petroleum 
shortage at that time. 

In the late 1940’s and the early 1950's 
Union acquired additional oil shale acreage 
and commenced an extensive shale oil pro- 
gram, including the construction of a 1200 
ton per day demonstration plant. By late 
summer of 1958, all technical and production 
objectives were attained and that phase of 
the program was completed. Union had now 
developed technical know-how to produce 
high quality finished petroleum products 
from oil shale, However, in view of the un- 
certainties regarding statutory depletion ap- 
plicable to shale oil, the Government's oil 
import program and the existing world oil 
surplus, it did not seem prudent to make the 
necessary capital investment required; and 
therefore, Union did not elect to build a full 
scale commercial plant. Since 1958, Union's 
scientists and engineers have continued to 
make improvements in many phases of oil 
shale technology, and in addition, Union has 
endeayored to clarify the status of its un- 
patented mining claims. 

Union's commitments with the Gulf Oil 
Company regarding the purchase of Kuwait 
crude oil were made in 1956, almost two years 
before completion of its demonstration plant 
program. There was, and is no relationship 
between Gulf’s purchase of Union deben- 
tures, their repurchase by Union in 1961, 
Union’s foreign crude oil purchase contracts, 
and its oil shale program. In fact, Union's 
imports of crude purchased from Gulf and 
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others are so small compared to its total 
requirements as to be of no consequence to 
its shale oil policy. 

The argument that Union would not be 
interested in seeing oil shale reserves de- 
veloped rapidly is without merit. Union has 
and is expending tremendous sums in the 
exploration and production of domestic crude 
oil by conventional means. Moreover, it pur- 
chases ½ of its requirements from others. 
The reduction of these expenditures is a 
substantial inducement to Union to invest 
in the development of oil shale and for this 
reason Union maintains a viable oil shale 
department. 

In my opinion, if the Executive Branch of 
the Federal Government of the United States 
over the past 15 years had possessed con- 
structive leadership for the creation of a 
favorable and equitable competitive environ- 
ment for the oil shale industry, commercial 
plants would be operating today. It is to 
our shame that our neighboring country 
to the North has done just that for the 
Canadian tar sand oil industry and I hasten 
to add, American capital is primarily in- 
yolyed. We hope Senator Hart will join other 
responsible men in Congress and help pro- 
vide the necessary leadership to create an 
atmosphere conducive to similar private in- 
vestments in the United States. Considering 
the world we live in today, indecision on this 
matter is the height of folly. 


ALLIED TROOPS IN SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
in reading the transcript of the press 
conference held by Secretary of Defense 
McNamara on July 12, I was astonished 
at his answer to the following question: 

Q. Mr. Secretary, will these consultations 
with the allies in the future involve a pro- 
posal for an outright increase in the number 
of troops they have in the field? 


Mr. McNamara replied: 


We don’t request troops from our allies 
for use in Vietnam. I think we must engage 
in joint discussions of the requirements. 

They are assuming responsibilities, as are 
we, as sovereign states for participation in 
the defense of Vietnam. We will counsel with 
them as to their views as to what the re- 
quirements are and how we might jointly 
fulfill those. 


I want to repeat again Mr. McNa- 
mara’s words: 


We don’t request troops from our allies for 
use in Vietnam. 


Maybe that attitude is one of the basic 
causes of our difficulties in Vietnam, a 
country a little smaller in area than the 
State of Missouri. 

One of the great disappointments of 

the present struggle in Southeast Asia is 
that the Vietnam war has become too 
“Americanized,” that we are getting too 
little help in the way of troops from our 
allies. 
Australia with 6,500 troops, and South 
Korea, with 45,000 appear to be doing 
their full part. Except for these and 
2,200 Filipinos, 400 New Zealanders, and 
200 Thais, we are alone in assisting the 
South Vietnamese. 

There is another sense in which the 
war has become Americanized, and that 
is the extent to which Americans have 
done most of the fighting and suffered 
most of the casualties. 

A study of the casualty figures shows 
this clearly. 
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In 1964, for every 50 South Vietnam- 
ese—RVN—soldiers killed, one American 
also died. 

In 1965, for every eight RVN soldiers 
killed, one American died. 

For the first 5 months of 1967, U.S. 
combat casualties were almost double 
those of the South Vietnamese. The 
United States suffered 31,036 killed and 
wounded, while the RVN casualties were 
17,003. 

Frankly, I hope our Government will 
pursue with vigor the matter of obtain- 
ing troops from Asiatic nations, from 
many of those 44 nations with whom we 
have mutual defense agreements, and 
from the other members of the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization. Our Gov- 
ernment contends that one of the basic 
reasons for our involvement in Vietnam 
is the fact that we signed the SEATO 
agreement. Yet three of the eight mem- 
bers—France, Pakistan, and Great Brit- 
ain—have furnished no troops. 

After 2 years of fighting, after 2 years 
of sacrifice, after 2 years of buildup of 
military equipment and manpower, the 
end of the fighting in Vietnam is not in 
sight. 

As our Government ponders whether to 
send another 100,000 Americans, I would 
hope that it would pursue with vigor the 
question of obtaining from our allies ad- 
ditional manpower for Vietnam. If our 
Government is not willing to request help 
from our allies, there is little evidence 
to suggest that our allies will volunteer 
such help. 

I end as I began, Mr. President, I do 
not approve of Mr. McNamara’s asser- 
tion that we do not request troops from 
our allies. The time has come for him to 
ee effective support from other na- 
tions. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 


S. 39. An act for the relief of Athanasia 
ere; 

S. 256. An act for the relief of Rosa Anna 
Genovese; 

S. 280. An act for the relief of Rosa Agos- 
tino; 

S. 324. An act for the relief of Jesse C. 
Johnson; and 

S. 822. An act for the relief of Hye Suk 
Paeng and Mi Kung Paeng (Patricia Ann). 


VIRGIN ISLANDS ELECTIVE 
GOVERNOR ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 450) to provide for the 
popular election of the Governor of the 
Virgin Islands, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Dakota is recognized. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, prior 
to the July 4 recess, I made an opening 
statement on S. 450. I shall not repeat 
much of it. I think, however, my fellow 
Senators should know what the salient 
facts in the bill are. 

In short, the bill provides for the popu- 
lar election of a Governor for the Virgin 
Islands, in much the same manner as 
we provided, a few weeks ago, for elec- 
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tion of a Governor of Guam. The bill 
provides specifically for the popular elec- 
tion, not only of a Governor, but a Lieu- 
tenant Governor. It provides that the 
salaries and expenses of the executive as 
well as the legislative branch be paid by 
the Government of the Virgin Islands; 
specifies the powers, duties, and respon- 
sibilities of the Governor; provides a 
method of recall for removal of the Gov- 
ernor; sets out the line of succession 
in the event the Governor is disabled; 
clarifies the powers, duties, responsibili- 
ties, and procedures of the office of the 
government comptroller; provides that 
the expenses and salaries of the office of 
the government comptroller shall be 
paid by the United States from funds 
derived by transfer from the Internal 
Revenue collections appropriated for the 
Virgin Islands, thus resulting in a sub- 
stantial saving to the Federal Govern- 
ment; extends the privileges and immu- 
nities clauses, the due process clause, and 
the equal protection clause of the U.S. 
Constitution to the people of the Virgin 
Islands; makes the Virgin Islands sub- 
ject to the general military law of the 
United States; and makes certain tech- 
nical changes in the revised organic 
act. 

It is contended by the committee that 
the Virgin Islands have attained suffi- 
cient political maturity and practice in 
the art of self-government to warrant 
this present step. Since 1954, they have 
assumed increasing responsibility for 
their government, and we believe they 
are now eligible for further self-govern- 
ment by being permitted to elect their 
own Governor, just as I say, as was pro- 
vided for Guam a few weeks ago. 

Since the 1954 act came into force, 
there have been a number of other en- 
actments by the Congress looking toward 
greater self-responsibility on the part of 
the Virgin Islands: Public Law 85-224 
authorized the enactment of local laws 
requiring the advice and consent of the 
legislature to gubernatorial appointees 
to commissions having quasi-judicial 
authority; Public Law 85-851 provided 
for the issuance of revenue bonds for 
certain types of projects authorized by 
the legislature and made it clear that 
there should be no political or religious 
test for officers and employees of the 
Government of the Virgin Islands; 
Public Law 86-289 allowed the territorial 
attorney general to exercise some of the 
functions of the U.S. attorney; Public 
Law 88-180 provided for the issuance of 
general obligation bonds in certain cir- 
cumstances; Public Law 88-183 au- 
thorized the transfer of submerged areas 
bordering on the islands to the terri- 
torial government and put within its 
concurrent jurisdiction “parties found, 
acts performed, and offenses committed 
on property owned, reserved, or con- 
trolled by the United States”; and Pub- 
lic Law 89-100 provided for the payment 
of legislative salaries and expenses by 
the local rather than the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Public Law 89-548 amended the revised 
organic act to provide for the enlarge- 
ment of the legislature to 15 members 
and permitted reapportionment in keep- 
ing with the Supreme Court decisions 
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enunciating the one-man, 
principle. 

These acts all indicate the increasing 
responsibility we have given to the is- 
lands. We think the time is right, and 
that they deserve, on the basis of their 
actions, the right to elect their own Gov- 
ernor. 

I know that the opposition will con- 
tend that there have been certain irreg- 
ularities in the islands alleged. Our 
contention is that these are two separate 
questions; that if there are irregularities, 
in elections, or otherwise, they should be 
aired, but they should not disturb the 
measure before the Senate today. We 
contend that those matters are, as I say, 
separate and apart from each other. 

I observe, in regard to irregularities, 
that at no time did the complaining can- 
didates or defeated candidates come be- 
fore the local bodies or local election 
Officials with any complaints; and at no 
time did the people who have made com- 
plaints about irregularities come before 
our committee and testify about. the ir- 
regularities. Their charges came in the 
form of letters and affidavits to the senior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
who, as I understand, forwarded them to 
the Attorney General. 

But be that as it may, we think it 
should not disturb, delay, nor hinder the 
people of the Virgin Islands from having 
the right to elect a Governor. If any fur- 
ther action is needed with respect to the 
alleged irregularities, it should be taken, 
but this bill should not be disturbed. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
pending bill, S. 450, to provide for the 
election of a Governor of the Virgin Is- 
lands, is the second piece of legislation 
of this nature to come before the 90th 
Congress. On May 9 a similar proposal 
for the territory of Guam was unani- 
mously passed by the Senate. 

Mr. President, I sincerely regret the 
long delay in considering S. 450. The bill 
was reported by the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs on May 4 and 
has been pending these many weeks, dur- 
ing which time various allegations and 
charges concerning the administration 
of the Virgin Islands have been made. 

Among other things, critics of Gov. 
Ralph Paiewonsky have pointed to al- 
leged voting irregularities in the elec- 
tions of November 1966, indirectly ques- 
tioning the maturity of the voters in the 
islands to elect their own Governor. 
These critics also point to the number of 
local government employees in the is- 
lands and possible Hatch Act violations 
last November to support their conten- 
tion that Virgin Islanders should not 
now have the right to elect their Gover- 
nor. 

Mr. President, the matter of voting ir- 
regularities is presently under investiga- 
tion by the Department of Justice 
through the U.S. district attorney in St. 
Thomas. If any irregularities are dis- 
closed by this investigation, I am sure 
that proper legal steps will be taken 
against those who may be involved. I 
want to emphasize to Senators that legal 
machinery is availiable to take care of 
that situation, and it is not a subject 
pertinent to this legislation. 

Also, the Civil Service Commission 
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presently has two investigators in the 
islands checking into the possibility of 
Hatch Act violations in the last election. 
I am confident that if the investigation 
bears out the charge that this occurred 
appropriate steps will be taken—and 
again legal machinery is available to 
take care of the problem—but that is- 
sue has no relationship to S. 450 and its 
principal purpose, which is; namely, to 
give the people of the Virgin Islands the 
right to elect their own chief executive, 
as do all other citizens in their respective 
States. 

The people of the Virgin Islands have 
demonstrated time and time again their 
capability of electing the members of 
their legislature and operating their gov- 
ernment in a reasonably efficient man- 
ner. No one claims that the present ad- 
ministration of the islands is perfect, 
but then what State, county, or city 
government does not have its problems 
and shortcomings? 

I would only point out to those critics 
of affairs in the Virgin Islands that the 
way to improve matters is to allow the 
people of the territory to vote their own 
man into high office. If improvements 
are not forthcoming, they will have the 
right and the duty to replace him with 
someone else. 

Mr. President, the recent hearings by 
the House Interior Subcommittee in St. 
Croix and St. Thomas, which a member 
of our committee staff attended, show 
conclusively that the people of the Virgin 
Islands want to elect their own Gov- 
ernor, beginning not later than 1970, and 
that the bill before the Senate today, S. 
450, has very wide support among the 
people in the islands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Is the question on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
nature of a substitute, that is correct. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a motion to recommit the pend- 
ing bill to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, with certain instructions. 
I ask that the motion be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLotT] moves to 
recommit the bill (S. 450), to provide for 
the popular election of the Governor of 
the Virgin Islands, and for other pur- 
poses, to the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs with the fol- 
lowing instructions: First, to resolve the 
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question of allegations of voting irregu- 
larities in the 1966 Virgin Islands elec- 
tions and to submit a report thereon; 
and, second, to conduct a thorough and 
comprehensive examination of the po- 
litical and economic structure of the 
Virgin Islands, with a view toward 
amending the organic act of 1954 to 
permit the citizens of the islands greater 
participation in the selection of their 
executive officers, in addition to the Gov- 
ernor, as well as the officials of the towns 
and cities, by the elective process. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the mo- 
tion to recommit contains two provi- 
sions. First, it asks the Senate Interior 
Committee to resolve the question of vot- 
ing irregularities in the 1966 Virgin Is- 
lands elections once and for all, and to 
submit a report to the Senate on its find- 
ings and conclusions. It seems clear to 
me that efforts by the Department of 
Justice, though perhaps conforming to 
their standard of performance, have not 
conformed to ours. We have a responsi- 
bility placed upon us by the Constitution. 
And that responsibility requires Senate 
action. The passage of my motion would 
insure a final resolution of this impor- 
tant matter. 

The second provision of my motion is 
to instruct the Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee to conduct a 
thorough and comprehensive examina- 
tion of the political and economic struc- 
ture of the Virgin Islands, with a view 
toward amending the organic act of 
1954 to permit greater participation by 
the citizens of the islands in the selec- 
tion of their executive officers, in addi- 
tion to the Governor, as well as the offi- 
cials of the towns and cities, by the elec- 
tive process. 

Mr. President, the motion to recommit 
affords the most progressive approach to 
the questions which now affect the basic 
relationship between the territory of the 
Virgin Islands and the United States. 
Such an approach must be taken within 
the framework of a sound, up-to-date 
Federal-territorial arrangement. 

Mr. President, the present bill would 
amend the organic act of 1954 to pro- 
vide for the popular election of the Gov- 
ernor. It necessarily precludes Congress 
from affording more productive legisla- 
tive avenues by offering the citizens of 
the Virgin Islands greater participation, 
by the elective process, in local govern- 
ment. If Congress adopted the present 
bill the future elected Governor—like 
the present appointed one—would con- 
tinue to appoint all the local officials 
and functionaries of the government of 
the Virgin Islands. Immediate passage of 
this bill will never—I emphasize nev- 
er”—remedy the drastic conditions which 
exist in the islands since the citizens 
themselves will have no greater voice in 
local government than before. Indeed, it 
is my contention that they will likely 
have less, considering the present polit- 
ical climate which I have attempted to 
describe to the Senate today. 

Let me give the Senate an example. 
The only elected officials today in the 
Virgin Islands are the 15 Senators who 
comprise its unicameral] legislature. Since 
no other local elected officials are pro- 
vided, these Senators determine the 
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amount of real property taxes to be 
levied each year. I have been informed 
that during the House hearings informa- 
tion was developed which showed that 
in the city of Christiansted last year 
real property taxes were increased any- 
where from 200 to 1000 percent in one 
year. It was brought out, for example. 
that one old man, entirely dependent 
upon his social security income, had his 
real estate taxes increased from $8.00 
last year to $370 this year. 

There is no local government body, 
elected by the citizens, to whom this old 
man can appeal. There is only a board of 
tax review appointed by the Governor. 
The chairman of the board of tax review 
is the commissioner of property and pro- 
curement who, of course, holds his posi- 
tion at the pleasure of the Governor. The 
local people, however, have no ability to 
assert any direct control over the gov- 
ernment’s decision, since the board of 
tax review is nothing more than a gin- 
gerbread gimmick designed to give the 
appearance of fairness to the citizens 
of the islands and to hoodwink the Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Mr. President, it is almost an incon- 
ceivable situation that a man living in 
the most modest of homes, as described 
by former Governor Merwin, in his tes- 
timony, would have his real estate taxes 
increased from $8 to $370 in 1 year. 

Lest somebody be overcritical and say 
that Governor Merwin was a Governor 
appointed by President Eisenhower and 
that he therefore had his own little row 
to hoe in his testimony, I invite every- 
one’s attention to his testimony given in 
the Virgin Islands before the House com- 
mittee about 3 weeks ago, in which he 
was very objective. 

He is not vindictive. He is not seeking 
public office. And I do not think any- 
one who examines his testimony can 
come up with any other conclusion than 
that it is based upon the most objective 
and unbiased point of view a man could 
give. 

On page 345 of the first draft of the 
hearings—which, of course, is not a 
printed draft, but a typewritten draft— 
Governor Merwin said: 

People are assessing taxes who do not own 
anything. It is easy for them to assess some- 
body else. People are assessing taxes, and we 
are paying on agricultural lands. One person 
in St. Croix is trying to raise cattle. Last year 
he paid $800 in taxes. He gets a tax bill this 
year for $7,000. He lost money on his cattle, 


and he is supposed to lose another $7,000 
this year. 


Mr. President, my motion to recommit 
is aimed at providing a creative solution 
to these problems in the islands. I am 
vitally interested in providing the citi- 
zens of the Virgin Islands a greater op- 
portunity to make their voices heard in 
local government. I am speaking now of 
their ability to elect their own mayors 
and comparable officials on the city or 
town level, administrators at the islands 
administrative level, tax assessors, and 
certain law enforcement officials such as 
sheriffs. As I have said, however, this can 
only come about by means of a thorough 
and complete reappraisal of the func- 
tioning of the islands under the present 
Organic Act. 
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Iam seeking a way to allow the Senate 
an opportunity of doing more for the 
citizens of the Virgin Islands than was 
ever contemplated by the present bill. A 
comprehensive study can well lead to a 
comprehensive amendment of the or- 
ganic act of 1954 to provide for the elec- 
tion of these local officials, as well as a 
Governor, and making such officials di- 
rectly responsible to the people them- 
selves. Anyone who says that they want 
to see a real democratic process work in 
the Virgin Islands should certainly not 
object to the motion made by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Certainly, there is no real emergency 
or urgency for the immediate passage of 
this bill. We have the time to conduct 
a thorough and complete examination 
of the political and economic conditions 
in the islands before making any recom- 
mendations about amending the organic 
act of 1954. That is what we are doing 
here today. We are doing it piecemeal, as 
we have done everything that we touched 
in the Congress of the United States with 
respect to the Virgin Islands. 

The motion to recommit is designed 
to give the citizens of the islands a real 
hope for meaningful political evolution 
and to afford the Senate a real challenge 
for the exercise of its constitutional 
authority. 

Some remarks were made on the in- 
troduction of the pending bill to the effect 
that the Senator from Colorado is an 
obstructionist. I say to the people who 
promote the pending bill and urge its 
advancement: let them come forward 
and accept my challenge to move forward 
with democracy in the Virgin Islands, 
and do it upon a basis of comprehensive 
hearings and investigations by the Sen- 
ate committee. Such investigations have 
never been held, except in the Senate 
chambers of the Interior Committee. 

Mr. President, as the Senate is aware, 
section 3 of article IV of the Constitution 
of the United States empowers Congress 
to make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territories belonging to the 
United States. Today we are asked to 
exercise our constitutional authority by 
considering the possibility of amending 
the Revised Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands to provide for the popular elec- 
tion of the Governor of the Virgin 
Islands, and for other purposes. It is my 
deep conviction that before we act af- 
firmatively upon the pending bill, S. 450, 
we assure ourselves by every practicable 
means available that we are exercising 
our constitutional authority as wisely and 
carefully as we possibly can. I believe 
we must be absolutely certain that these 
citizens of the United States—and they 
are citizens—will live in an atmosphere 
in which the democratic traditions 
flourish if legislation such as that pro- 
posed by this bill is enacted. 

Historically, Congress has always ful- 
filled its constitutional authority with 
regard to the preparation of “all needful 
rules and regulations’ regarding the 
Virgin Islands. I firmly believe that any 
favorable consideration today of S. 450 
would be a complete departure from that 
tradition and, as such, an abandonment 
of our constitutional responsibility. As I 
have indicated in my individual views 
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which accompany the report on this bill, 
I cannot allow my admiration for these 
citizens of the United States and their 
laudable aspirations for a fuller partici- 
pation in the democratic processes of the 
islands to eclipse what I consider to be 
the constitutional responsibility of the 
Congress to make the proper laws for 
these citizens. 

When the organic act was first being 
drafted by Congress over 30 years ago, a 
firsthand examination was made of the 
insular government’s conditions as well 
as the general political, social, and eco- 
nomic conditions of the people. On the 
basis of these examinations, the Terri- 
tory was first granted its organic act in 
1936. Later, in 1954, when a revision of 
the act appeared necessary and timely, 
Congress once again probed into the con- 
ditions of the Virgin Islands before 
drafting any changes. Those amend- 
ments resulted in the passage of the 1954 
organic act, under which the govern- 
ment of the islands presently operates. 

Prior to the adoption of the 1954 
amendments to the organic act, Senator 
Hugh Butler, of Nebraska, chairman of 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee, submitted a report to the 83d Con- 
gress, second session, relative to an in- 
vestigation and hearing in the Virgin Is- 
lands with reference to proposed revision 
of the organic act of the governmental, 
economic, and fiscal structure in the is- 
lands, with recommendations on the fed- 
erally owned Virgin Islands Corporation. 
On page 1 of this report the distin- 
guished chairman observed, in part: 

The present Organic Act dates from 1936 
and is based to some extent on the old Dan- 
ish colonial system, and to a greater extent 
on the paternalism which has constituted 
our policy, or lack of policy, for the past two 
decades. It has proved Inefficient and expen- 
sive for the American Taxpayer and, more 
important, it has not been conducive to re- 
sponsible self-government in the islands. 
There has been general agreement for some 
time that revision of the basic charter of 
local government in the Virgin Islands is de- 
sirable; the appointment of a new Governor 
with a new approach makes such a revision 
necessary if he is to do the job we hope and 
expect. 

However, I do not believe that the prob- 
lem presented the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people by the Virgin Islands can be 
solved merely by the passage of another law 
by Congress, nor by bigger appropriations. 
That has been the “easy out” that has been 
followed in the past. Such a policy has cre- 
ated more problems than it has solved, 


Senator Butler stated that his report 
was prepared in order to gain firsthand 
information regarding the views of the 
people of the Virgin Islands with respect 
to the proposed legislation, and that he 
had gone to the islands in order to better 
inform himself and the members of his 
committee with regard to the specific 
conditions and needs of the people 
rather than resorting to perfunctory 
hearings in Washington. 

With regard to the specific problem of 
electing the Governor of the Virgin Is- 
lands, Senator Butler observed: 

However, I do not believe that the Virgin 
Islands are ready yet for such political re- 
sponsibility, The firmest yardstick of politi- 
cal maturity is the industry, self-reliance, 
and determination of a people to work out 
their economic destiny. . I believe that 
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we should wait and see how the people of the 
Virgin Islands handle the new, greater politi- 
cal responsibilities which they are attaining 
under the new Organic Act. I pledge that I 
will be among the first to sponsor a bill for 
an elective Governor when the time arrives. 


I share the pledge that I also will be 
among the first to sponsor a bill for an 
elective Governor when the proper time 
arrives, I look forward to the day when 
the people of the Virgin Islands, steeped 
and fashioned in true democratic tradi- 
tion, can step forward and elect their 
own Governor, But, unfortunately, evi- 
dence points dramatically to the fact 
that the day has not yet arrived. 

As Senators are aware, the majority of 
the committee on which I am honored to 
serve, did not see fit to share my views 
and concerns with regard to S. 450. This 
year’s report on this bill states: 

It is the belief of the Committee that the 
people and their legislature have for the 
most part exercised their powers in a re- 
sponsible manner. 


And: 

(I) t is the Committee’s view that the time 
is ripe for taking the progressive step toward 
a territorial government which is fully re- 
sponsible and responsive to local needs and 
the local electorate which S. 450 proposes. 
Enactment of this bill will be a recognition 
that the Virgin Islands have accumulated 
sufficient political maturity and practice in 
the art of self-government to warrant this 
step. 


It is impossible for me to imagine how 
a committee which has never, to my 
recollection, within the 10 years that I 
have served on the committee, held a 
hearing in the Virgin Islands and which 
has never sent investigators there for a 
comprehensive investigation, can base its 
decision on the merits of this bill upon 
the testimony of the Governor and three 
or four people who came to Washington 
from the Virgin Islands, plus the testi- 
mony of the organization known as the 
Office of Territories of the Department 
of the Interior. 

Mr. President, I assert that the con- 
trary is true, and my individual views 
contain the reasons why I believe Con- 
gress must initiate an investigation of 
the political situation in the Virgin Is- 
lands before legislation such as that pro- 
posed by S. 450 can be enacted. As Ham- 
let once observed: There the rub.” 

None of the facts which I should like 
to present to the Senate today was 
brought to the attention of our commit- 
tee at the time the hearings were held 
in Washington. 

These facts cannot be ignored by pious 
declarations about the “political ma- 
turity” and the “art of self-government”: 
to do so is to deal in a dangerous world of 
vacuous unreality about the real political 
situation in that vital area of the 
Caribbean. 

It is vital to us not only as one of our 
territories but also it is vital to us as 
one of our real outposts in that sensitive 
area of the Caribbean Sea. 

It is a fact, Mr. President, that the 
Virgin Islands, on a per capita basis, 
has the highest number of employees on 
the Government payroll of any other of 
the States or Territories. The average 
cost of government to each man, woman, 
and child in the Virgin Islands is $1,000 
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while the same cost of government— 
Federal, State, and local—in the United 
States is $700. At this point, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that an 
editorial entitled “Spending, Virgin Is- 
land Style” published by the Pulitzer- 
prize winning San Juan Star on May 26, 
1967, be inserted in the Recor at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ; 

SPENDING, VIRGIN ISLANDS STYLE 

The growing clamor for Congress to take a 
first-hand look at the situation in the Virgin 
Islands is not being fed by a mere handful 
of malcontents who lost election races. It is 
a response to waves of protests, direct 
charges, innuendo, and rumor reaching 
Capitol Hill from sources off the islands as 
well as on them. The increasing waves of 
mainiand citizens who have migrated to the 
islands in recent years are beginning to take 
an interest in island politics that formerly 
was the sole preserve of the landed gentry 
who own and control the economic life of the 
islands, 

Each passing day finds a new voice raised 
in protest against the rising costs of govern- 
ment. In the current fiscal year, the Virgin 
Islands government will run through more 
than $51 million. Population estimates vary 
from 50,000 cited by Sen. John Maduro in 
March to 55,000 cited in a February news 
article on Gov. Ralph Paiewonsky’s views on 
the future of statehood for the Islands. 

Whatever the exact figure, it can readily 
be seen that the Virgin Islands government 
will spend nearly $1,000 per capita this fiscal 
year. The same rate of spending in Puerto 
Rico would make the Commonwealth govern- 
ment’s annual budget exceed $2.6 BILLION! 

Congress have been advised to look into 
a number of things in the islands, the most 
pressing being the conduct of the general 
elections last fall. Beyond this they have 
been asked to investigate some free-wheeling 
spending by the island administration such 
as the appointmnt of an assistant attorney 
general for the Alexander Hamilton Airport 
on St. Croix. His salary of $17,500 and the 
$11,500 budgeted for two aides would make 
anyone not acquainted with the St. Croix 
airport think the operation must be some- 
thing on the scale of Kennedy International 
in New York. Island residents when ques- 
tioned about the new positions cannot ex- 
plain exactly what an assistant attorney gen- 
eral and two aides would do at Alexander 
Hamilton Airport. They weren’t told. 

Crime on the part of the ordinary citi- 
zen should be almost minimal if the island’s 
investment in police service were any guaran- 
tee of public safety. 

Prior to the adoption of the current 

budget, the islands boasted a police force of 
112 members. To keep this elite force in op- 
eration, the government spent slightly more 
than $2 million last year. This meant an in- 
vestment of about $17,800 in each member of 
the force. It would seem at the very least 
that all should drive their individual patrol 
cars, and have a complete arsenal of arms, 
a mobile crime lab, and a small staff of aides 
if the money were spent wisely. Instead, there 
are periods when the island of St. Croix has 
as few as three patrol cars available for ac- 
tion. 
Generosity is apparently the creed of the 
Paiewonsky administration but island resi- 
dents are concerned that little of the gen- 
erosity seems to filter down to the man-in- 
the-street. Congress might want to take a 
very close look at the system that peels out 
$51 million without any appreciable evidence 
that the public is greatly benefited. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I shall 
quote briefly from some of the informa- 
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tion contained in the editorial. The edi- 
torial states in part: 

Each passing day finds a new voice raised 
in protest against the rising costs of govern- 
ment. In the current fiscal year, the Virgin 
Islands government will run thru more than 
$51 million. . It can readily be seen that the 
Virgin Islands government will spend nearly 
$1000 per capita this fiscal year. 

Generosity is apparently the creed of the 
Paiewonsky administration, but island resi- 
dents are concerned that little of the gen- 
erosity seems to filter down to the man-on- 
the-street. Congress might want to take a 
very close look at the system that peels out 
$51 million without any appreciable evidence 
that the public is greatly benefited. 


Mr. President, the foregoing quota- 
tions come from a Pulitzer prize-winning 
newspaper which is eminently familiar 
with the Virgin Islands. 

This particular editorial aroused 
pious indignation on the part of Gover- 
nor Paiewonsky. After the release of my 
prepared remarks on this subject, I re- 
ceived a “Dear Sir” letter from him—on 
a Department of the Interior franked 
envelope, I might add—containing his 
“factual rebuttal of the distortions and 
untruths in a recent editorial of the San 
Juan Star of Puerto Rico.” He states, in 
part: 

The editorial uses our total $51,000,000 
budget for 50,000 people, breaking this down 
to $1,000 spent per person. Again, when 
you’re comparing oranges compare them 
with oranges; when you're comparing apples 
compare them with apples; but don’t com- 
pare oranges with watermelons. And what I 
say is this. The V.I. population today, based 
on the latest statistics that I have is about 
60,000 persons. In addition to this we cater 
to about 600,000 to 700,000 tourists and each 
and every department must render a certain 
amount of services to these tourists that 
visit our islands. This places an additional 
burden upon the services of our hospitals 
and health department; they place a burden 
on our sanitation department and on our 
roads and our public power and water and 
on all of the facilities of government, So if 
you equate the number of tourists here dur- 
ing the year, actually with the amount of 
services rendered, we are servicing a popula- 
tion of approximately 90,000 people rather 
than 60,000. And if you divide this into the 
budget you will find that it is not $1,000 
per person, but more in the line of between 
$500 and $600 per person. 


This new apologia for government 
spending has fascinating possibilities; 
indeed, in time it may become known as 
the Paiewonsky corollary to Parkinson’s 
Law. When I note, for instance, that in 
1963 Colorado had over 6 million tourists 
I become somewhat concerned that we 
are a bit behind the times in govern- 
ment spending out there. Of course, the 
citizens of my great State might object 
if such a fiscal behemoth were created 
along these principles. Because they 
would have to pay for it. This, evidently 
is not true in the Virgin Islands. 

It is more interesting, I think, to note 
what Governor Paiewonsky did not say 
in his letter to me rather than to try to 
understand what he did say. 

I am still wondering why his letter 
came to me in a franked envelope from 
the Department of the Interior. Some- 
body should explain that. 

Of the moneys spent down there, 43 
percent go for salaries for classified gov- 
ernment employees, while another 12 
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percent go for unclassified government 
employees, leaving only 45 percent of this 
money which is being spent so lavishly 
in the islands going to essential govern- 
ment services such as roads, schools, hos- 
pitals, and so forth. We have no com- 
plete explanation of this question. Per- 
haps Governor Paiewonsky did not think 
it merited explanation. 

Mr. President, I should also like to in- 
troduce in the Recor a letter which ap- 
peared in the San Juan Star after this 
editorial entitled “Spending, Virgin Is- 
land Style” was printed. This letter con- 
tains some useful questions which remain 
unanswered by Governor Paiewonsky; I 
will quote from only part of this letter in 
the interest of time: 


In this respect your readers will be inter- 
ested in knowing that in this year’s budget 
the Department of Public Safety will spend 
$2,600,000. Of that sum, $363,085, or nearly 14 
percent will be spent for 57 unclassified, pork- 
barrel, political jobs. Indeed in this depart- 
ment, of a total budget of $2,600,131, the 
grand total of $2,102,329, or more than 80 
percent will be spent on salaries only! 

His (the governor’s) budget includes al- 
most $300,000 for his own personal staff and 
office and a grand total of $3,225,000 for the 
Executive Offices. Of this a total of $200,000 
is spent for an adjunct office, the Office of 
Public Relations and Information, whose 
sole function is to present a proper image of 
Goy. Paiewonsky to the press and the watch- 
dog committees in Congress. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial to which I have just 
referred may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sponc in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

The editorial ordered to be printed in 
the Recor is as follows: 


EDITORIAL WELCOMED IN VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Congratulations are in order for your very 
timely and thought provoking editorial en- 
titled, “Spending, V.I. Style,” which appeared 
in yesterday's San Juan Star. (May 24) 

We are particularly happy that you backed 
up your statements by citing examples 
such as the Department of Public Safety 
budget. In this respect your readers will be 
interested in knowing that in this year’s 
budget the Department of Public Safety will 
spend $2,600,000. Of that sum, $363,085 or 
nearly 14 per cent will be spent for 57 un- 
classified, pork-barrel, political jobs. Indeed 
in this department, of a total budget of $2,- 
600,131, the grand total of $2,102,329, or 
more than 80 per cent will be spent on sal- 
aries only! 

Additional amount of research will uncover 
that on the island of St, Croix where we are 
experiencing a land boom of tremendous 
proportions and a phasing out of agricul- 
tural activities and moving into heavy in- 
dustry, we find that the Department of Agri- 
culture is spending more on equipment and 
machinery than Public Works. 

“Generosity is the creed of the Paiewon- 
sky administration”, your editorial states. 
In addition the governor also believes that 
“charity begins at home.” His budget in- 
cludes almost $300,000 for his own personal 
staff and office and a grand total of $3,225,000 
for the Executive Offices. Of this a total of 
$200,000 is spent for an adjunct office, the 
Office of Public Relations and information, 
whose sole function is to present a proper 

of Gov. Paiewonsky to the press and 
the watch-dog committees in Congress. 

For many years now Virgin Islanders have 
hoped that a newspaper of the San Juan 
STAR’s prestige and obvious independence 
would launch an investigation into things 
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as they really are in these islands. It could 
well win you another Pulitzer Prize. 
Larro VALLS. 
Sr. OROI. 


Mr. ALLOTT. But the record does not 
stop there, Mr. President, $51 million was 
not enough. On June 28, 1967, the Virgin 
Islands Legislature passed bill No. 370— 
along with 50 other bills where enact- 
ment was occurring at the rate of one bill 
every 2 minutes—for supplemental ap- 
propriations and for the operation of the 
government. Thirty-four amendments 
were added to the bill after it was first 
introduced which brought the final total 
for this supplemental appropriation to 
$1,006,547. 

Mr. President, this question of the fis- 
cal responsibility of the islands has been 
permeated with questions of salaries for 
classified and unclassified government 
employees. It is a fact that as of May 19, 
1967, there were 773 unclassified em- 
ployees working for the government of 
the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. President, rather than inserting 
in the Recor the entire listing of these 
employees, their positions, and salaries, 
I am only going to highlight a few of the 
interesting facts that are derived from 
this information. 

There are 150 unclassified employees 
in Governor Paiewonsky’s office at the 
present time. It is interesting to note 
that in 1961 there were less than 100 
unclassified employees on the entire 
government payroll of the Virgin 
Islands. There are six special or admin- 
istrative assistants to the Governor, 
whose salaries range from $10,000 to 
$19,978 per year. Four lifeguards, in- 
cluding a lifeguard supervisor, are work- 
ing in the Governor's office as unclassi- 
fied employees, together with four pho- 
tographers, five maids, six chauffeurs, 
one of whom bears the title “Executive 
Chauffeur” and another “Chauffeur-But- 
ler.“ The department of agriculture em- 
ploys 11 butchers whose positions are 
not classified, and they too felt the need 
for four lifeguards including a chief life- 
guard. This department also employs an 
unclassified clerk-bookkeeper for the 
Boy Scouts together with six recreation 
leaders. 

Mr. President, rather than prolong 
this any longer I believe it is clear from 
both the job descriptions and the salar- 
ies of these 773 unclassified employees 
that it is absolutely inconceivable why 
the majority of these people are deemed 
“unclassified”—other than the fact, of 
course, that they serve at the pleasure 
of the present Governor of these islands. 
This is a shocking abuse of power. These 
773 unclassified employees are tucked 
away among the 15 departments or 
agencies of the Virgin Islands govern- 
ment and not once was this fact brought 
to the attention of the Senate Interior 
Committee at the time they were con- 
sidering S. 450. I have the complete list 
of these unclassified employees and am 
anxious to show it to any Senator in or- 
der to bring this sad truth into the cold 
hard light of reality. 

Mr. President, in 1961 there were 2,074 
government employees in the Virgin 

today there are well over 
4,000—nearly one out of every 10 people 
in the Virgin Islands. 
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The testimony of former Governor 
Merwin says it is closer to 5,000—nearly 
one out of every 10 persons in the Virgin 
Islands. 

Mr. President, I have previously ad- 
vised Senators with regard to this entire 
question of the number of unclassified 
employees working for the government 
of the Virgin Islands. Subsequent to the 
release of my remarks on the problem 
Governor Paiewonsky announced that 
he was seeking legislation to move un- 
classified government employees into the 
classified service. This effort at window- 
dressing after the fact does not fool any- 
one. I was delighted to read the remarks 
of my distinguished colleague from Colo- 
rado in the June 28 Recorp which de- 
flates this effort by the local government. 
Mr. Dominick stated: 

Mr. President, this belated action by the 
Governor does not bring to a close the con- 
troversy surrounding civil service abuses in 
the Virgin Islands. 


Mr. President, when this subject of S. 
450 first came to the floor of the Senate 
on June 12, a young lady who was one 
of these unclassified employees contacted 
a member of my staff. After asking that 
her identity be protected, she stated that 
she had been appointed by Governor 
Paiewonsky to work with the Virgin Is- 
lands Airport and Industrial Resources 
Agency. She advised that prior to the 
1966 elections in the Virgin Islands she 
had been approached by a member of the 
Governor’s party to make a contribution 
of 1 percent of her annual salary to the 
party, and was warned that people who 
refused to go through with such a con- 
tribution were likely either to lose their 
jobs or never get promoted. At the time 
she was making $10,000 a year as a 
secretary and felt the 1 percent a bit 
onerous, but she finally relented to the 
tune of $10. This young lady further ad- 
vised that during these 1966 elections 
government employees actively engaged 
in campaigning for the Governor's 
party during office hours. This young 
lady made a final remark which I think 
is terribly important to any discussion 
of S. 450. She stated that she had never 
had an experience of this kind working 
for a government. She described it as a 
“situation of terror.” And that despite 
the fact that everyone in the Virgin 
Islands knows about the situation as it 
exists there, no one is willing to take any 
efforts to rectify the situation. In this 
situation, she stated, “intelligent people 
are not willing to be reformers.” 

Late last week, Mr. President, two 
agents of the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion began probing these and other 
alleged violations of the Hatch Act on 
St. Croix. They are acting upon charges 
of violation of the Federal act which bans 
participation in partisan politics by per- 
sons in the local government whose pro- 
grams are largely federally funded. 

I believe it is also worthwhile to note, 
Mr. President, the number of govern- 
ment employees who, the fact that they 
were covered by the Hatch Act notwith- 
standing, served on the St. Croix cam- 
paign committee for the Mortar and 
Pestle Democrats. 

Mr. President, if anyone who reads or 
hears this thinks that my concern about 
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the situation in the Virgin Islands, par- 
ticularly the political situation, is a lit- 
tle big exaggerated, let me inform them 
that upon the ballot of the Mortar and 
Pestle Democrats appears a likeness not 
only of our present President, President 
Johnson, but also a likeness of our former 
President, President Kennedy. 

Of the 26 members of this campaign 
committee, all but one or two were pre- 
cluded from serving in such capacity by 
the clear provisions of the Hatch Act. In 
this regard, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter di- 
rected to all Government employees, 
dated October 1966, from Governor Paie- 
wonsky, which I believe is self-explana- 
tory and goes to the core of the questions 
I raise about the political maturity of 
the present administration there. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Democrat, 
October 1966. 

Dear FELLOW VIRGIN ISLANDER: If you are 
a Democrat, or if you believe in the principles 
of the Democratic party and the philoso- 
phies and programs of the Kennedy-Johnson 
Administration, I'm sure you will want to 
join with me in promoting these Democratic 
ideals here in the Virgin Islands. 

My administration has been committed to 
these policies for the past five years, and 
many of our progressive programs have been 
adopted through the cooperation that has 
existed between Government House and the 
majority Democratic Senators of the Virgin 
Islands Legislature. 

If these programs are to continue, we will 
need your help and support. I urge you to give 
whatever time you can to work for the elec- 
tion of the Democratic ticket in this cam- 
paign, and to contribute what you can to 
provide the financial support necessary to tell 
our story of progress to all Virgin Islanders. 

If you are a government employee, natu- 
rally the time you donate must be given after 
your regular working hours, 

Sincerely, 
M. PAIEWONSEY, 
Governor. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, there is 
also the fact of the attempt to impose a 
loyalty oath on those who filed for public 
office at the primary election of 1966 in 
the Virgin Islands. At the sixth special 
session of the Legislature of the Virgin 
Islands last year, a bill was passed which 
included an amendment requiring such 
loyalty oaths of all candidates. This bill 
was signed into law on September 1, 1966, 
by the Governor of the Virgin Islands. 
At a seventh special session of the same 
legislature, another bill was passed which 
again amended the election code and pro- 
vided that all write-in candidates nom- 
inated at primary elections must likewise 
sign the loyalty oath. The U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit on October 
24, 1966, upheld the decision of the Dis- 
trict Court of the Virgin Islands with re- 
gard to the invalidity of the proposed 
loyalty oath. The court in dicta stated: 

Here the pledge to pursue indefinitely the 
principles and policies of a political party, 
presumably those principles and policies an- 
nounced from time to time by the party or- 
ganization, would tend to bind the legislators 
to the party leaders without individual free- 
dom of thought or independence of action, 
tied up and delivered like a bunch of beets. 
This is what happens in totalitarian coun- 
tries where legislators vote like automatons as 
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their party leaders tell them to, but it is not 
the practice in free America where our demo- 
cratic heritage can best be preserved if legis- 
lators are free to employ in the discharge of 
their duties their own individual views and 
judgment in the light of their personal re- 
sponsibility as representatives of the whole 
community. 


Mr. President, there is also the unre- 
solved question concerning the voting ir- 
regularities which occurred during 1966 
elections. I have in my possession ap- 
proximately 60 affidavits from Virgin 
Islanders who were denied the right to 
vote on November 8, 1966. It is interest- 
ing to observe that I was specifically 
requested, and made a promise, not to 
divulge the identities of the individual 
affiants because of fear of possible re- 
prisal by the administration down there. 
Can you imagine this in the United 
States in 1967? 

On election day, instructions trans- 
mitted by the US. attorney on St. 
Thomas—and this is our national ad- 
ministration’s own appointment—were 
ignored by election officials at all polling 
places on St. Croix. The U.S. attorney 
sought and obtained a temporary re- 
straining order from the judge of the 
district court which was finally issued 
at 4:30 p.m. on the day of the election. 
The U.S. marshal then had to fly to St. 
Croix to serve the order on each indi- 
vidual polling place since the chairman 
of the St. Croix board of elections—who 
was an appointee of the Governor—re- 
fused to allow voters to vote until he 
actually received the order in his hands. 
No small wonder that at one polling place 
the order was not served until 5 minutes 
before the polls had closed—after many 
of those who were refused the oppor- 
tunity to vote had given up in disgust and 
frustration and gone home. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the restraining order 
to which I have just referred be inserted 
in the Record at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the order was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

[In the District Court of the Virgin Islands 
for the division of St. Thomas and St. John] 
ALMERIC L. CHRISTIAN, UNITED STATES Ar- 

TORNEY FOR THE DISTRICT OF THE VIRGIN Is- 

LANDS, PETITIONER v. HENRITA TODMAN, 

SUPERVISOR OF ELECTIONS, ET AL.—CIVIL 

No. 327-1966 

TEMPORARY RESTRAINING ORDER 

Whereas, in the above named cause it has 
been made to appear by the verified com- 
plaint filed herein, which was on this 8th 
day of November, 1966 presented to the Hon- 
orable Walter A. Gordon, Judge of the Dis- 
trict Court of the Virgin Islands, that a Re- 
straining Order preliminary to hearing upon 
motion for a preliminary injunction should 
be issued, without notice, because immedi- 
ate and irreparable injury, loss or damage 
will result to the plaintiff, acting on be- 
half of various registered and duly quali- 
fied voters in the Virgin Islands of the Unit- 
ed States, before notice can be served and 
a hearing had thereon, in that elections are 
presently being conducted in the Virgin Is- 
lands of the United States pursuant to the 
Organic Act of 1954, in that the Respond- 
ents and others acting pursuant to their 
orders and directions are falsely claiming 
that certain registered and duly qualified 
voters are not qualified to vote, in that said 
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voters offered to take the oath prescribed in 
Title 18 V.I. C., Section 586, and in that the 
Respondents and others acting pursuant to 
their orders and directions are wrongfully re- 
fusing the said voters to cast their respec- 
tive votes. 

Notice and a hearing before entering a 
Temporary Restraining Order should not be 
required because if said voters are not al- 
lowed to cast their respective votes prior to 
the closing of the polls in the Virgin Is- 
lands of the United States at 6:00 o'clock 
pm. on this date, said voters may be dis- 
enfranchised from their respective votes. 

Now, therefore, on motion of the Peti- 
tioner, 

It is ordered that the Respondents, 
Henrita Todman, Supervisor of Elections, 
Neville Thomas, Chairman, Board of Elec- 
tions for the Districts of St. Thomas and St. 
John, Nathaniel Hewitt, Chairman, Board 
of Elections for the District of St. Croix, all 
Judges of the Board of Elections for the 
Districts of St. Thomas, St. John and St. 
Croix, and each of them, and their agents, 
deputies, and all persons acting by, through 
or under them or either of them, be, and they 
are hereby, restrained until the closing of 
the polls in the Virgin Islands of the United 
States on November 8, 1966 from refusing to 
receive the vote of any voter desiring to cast 
u ballot in the election of this date in the 
Virgin Islands of the United States if said 
voter, upon being challenged, offers to and 
does give the oath prescribed by Title 18 
VI. O., Section 586. 

This Temporary Restraint is on condition 
that a bond be filed by Plaintiff herein in 
the sum of $1.00. 

Issued at 4:30 p.m. o'clock p.m, this 8th 
day of November, 1966. 

WALTER A. GORDON, 
Judge. 


Mr. ALLOTT. I think it is perhaps 
pertinent to this situation to say that 
every effort has been made, by state- 
ments of the Governor and his gang who 
come here with him each time we have 
something about the Virgin Islands be- 
fore us, to make it appear that every- 
thing is peace and light. Yet we have to 
realize the circumstances surrounding 
this restraining order. This was not an 
order perpetrated by an opposing polit- 
ical party. This was an order that was 
sought by the U.S. attorney, a member 
of our President’s own party, who went 
into court and sought the injunction, 
and obtained the injunction, against the 
election officials who were the appointees 
of Governor Paiewonsky, who is the 
Governor appointed by the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, this was an election 
where approximately 200 votes cast an- 
other way would have changed the out- 
come of the entire matter. 

There is no way of knowing how many 
other people in the Virgin Islands who 
genuinely desired to go to the polls and 
exercise their right of franchise in order 
to vote for the legislature were deterred 
by the political and economic pressures 
from which, it is literally true, no person 
on the islands can escape. 

Perhaps one of the most frustrating 
experiences I have had as a U.S. Senator 
centers on the problem of getting to the 
bottom of the question of voter irregu- 
larities in these 1966 elections. I have 
tried to enlist the efforts of the Attorney 
General of the United States with regard 
to this problem, and have been met with 
what can only charitably be termed as 
indifference. Attached to my individual 
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views was a history of the correspond- 

ence in which I had participated in this 

matter, up to the time the committee 
report was printed. 

I ask unanimous consent that that 
portion of the individual views be printed 
at this point, and then I am going to 
read from subsequent correspondence. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, April 25, 1967. 

Hon, GORDON ALLorr, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: This refers to your letter 
dated April 19, 1967, in response to my letter 
of April 18 concerning the 1966 election in 
the Virgin Islands. 

The Criminal Division has completed a re- 
view of the Federal election statutes found 
in chapter 29 of title 18, United States Code 
and concluded that, while some of these 
statutes appear applicable to the Virgin Is- 
lands, none of them are pertinent to the 
situation described in the affidavits which 
accompanied your letter of March 23. 

On April 21, the Criminal Division received 
an analysis of the Virgin Islands Election 
Code from the U.S. attorney for the Virgin 
Islands. This analysis is now being reviewed 
here to determine what courses of action 
may be open to us. 

Sincerely, 
Frep M. VINSON, Jr., 
Assistant Attorney General. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, April 18, 1967. 

Hon. GORDON ALLOTT, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: This refers to your letter 
dated April 10, 1967, concerning the 1966 elec- 
tions in the Virgin Islands. 

Investigation has not been conducted in 
this matter since the legal question of the 
application or nonapplication of Federal and 
Virgin Islands election laws to the situation 
is now being resolved by the Criminal Divi- 
sion and the U.S. attorney for the Virgin 
Islands. 

We will advise you of our decision. 

Sincerely, 
FRED M. VINSON, Jr., 
Assistant Attorney General. 
APRIL 19, 1967. 

Hon. FreD M. VINSON, Jr., 

Assistant Attorney General, Criminal Divi- 
sion, Department of Justice, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Vinson: Thank you for your let- 
ter of April 18, concerning the 1966 elections 
in the Virgin Islands, advising me that no 
investigation to date has been conducted in 
this matter because of the question of the 
applicability of Federal or Virgin Islands elec- 
tion laws. I appreciate your information that 
this matter is now being resolved by the 
Criminal Division and the U.S. attorney for 
the Virgin Islands. 

On Wednesday, April 26, 1967, the full 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee will 
be considering S. 450, the Virgin Islands 
elective Governor bill. Undoubtedly, our full 
committee would benefit greatly from a 
comprehensive explanation by the Depart- 
ment of Justice as to the problem of the 
applicability of the elections laws relating 
to the 1966 elections in the Virgin Islands. 
Since you have received both from me and 
from other sources information concerning 
voting irregularities in those elections, it is 
my belief that our full committee should 
have the benefit of the Department's pro- 
cedures to date to resolve, by investigation 
or otherwise, the allegations contained 
therein. 

I shall a report of this nature in my 
office prior to our Interior Committee meet- 
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ing on April 26. Your cooperation in this 
matter will be greatly appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
GORDON ALLoTT, 
U.S. Senator, 

Apri 10, 1967. 
Hon. Frep M. VINSON, Jr., 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Vinson: Thank you for your let- 
ter of April 7 regarding the Department’s 
interest in the 1966 elections in the Virgin 
Islands. 

Since you have had copies of the affidavits 
since last February previously furnished by 
me, I will appreciate from you an interim 
report on the conduct of the investigation to 
date. As you know, the matter of the elective 
Governor bill for the Virgin Islands is pres- 
ently before our Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. I know the committee will 
be most interested in what the Department 
has determined with regard to the allega- 
tions contained in the affidavits, together 
with any other voting irregularities which 
may have been uncovered by the investiga- 
tion to date. 

I will expect, of course, to be advised on 
a continuing basis with regard to the results 
of the Department’s investigation. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
GORDON ALLOoTT, 
U.S. Senator. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, April 7, 1967. 
Hon. GORDON ALLOTT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: This refers to your letter 
dated March 23, 1967, addressed to the At- 
torney General concerning the 1966 elections 
in the Virgin Islands. 

This matter has been receiving our consid- 
eration since it was called to our attention 
last February, We find that copies of the 
affidavits which you forwarded are already 
in our possession and, in fact, form the basis 
of the Criminal Division's study. Therefore, 
we are able to return them to you. 

I appreciate your interest in writing to the 
Department about this matter. 

Sincerely, 
Frep M. VINSON, Jr., 
Assistant Attorney General. 
Marcu 23, 1967. 
Hon. RAMSEY CLARK, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: Recently I 
have received information concerning certain 
allegations of voting irregularities during the 
recent senatorial elections in the Virgin Is- 
lands. It seems to me that these allegations 
must be resolved, particularly in light of the 
proposed elective-Governor bill which has 
been the subject of hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Territories and Insular Affairs 
of the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Accordingly, I am enclosing herewith copies 
of affidavits regarding the alleged irregulari- 
ties. The person who has furnished these 
affidavits has specifically requested that the 
identities of the individual affiants should 
be protected to avoid any possible reprisals 
in the Virgin Islands. This admonition was 
made particularly with Governor Palewon- 
sky in mind. In addition, I am enclosing a 
copy of a letter received from Mr. Ron de 
Lugo, Virgin Island Coordinator, Republi- 
can-Independent Democrat Coalition, to- 
gether with a copy of the restraining order, 
dated November 8, 1966, issued by the Dis- 
trict Court of the Virgin Islands for the 
Division of St. Thomas and St. John. 

I would appreciate it if you would institute 
proper investigative measures to resolve the 
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allegations contained in the enclosed in- 

formation. When your investigation has been 

completed, I would appreciate your returning 

the affidavits to my office. Your cooperation 

in this matter will be greatly appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 


Mr. ALLOTT. I should like at this 
point to read the subsequent correspond- 
ence I have had with Mr. Vinson so 
that the Members of the Senate will see 
that this entire question has lacked any 
measure of resolution at this point in 
our consideration of S. 450 and lends 
further support to my deep concern that 
a congressional investigation of this en- 
tire matter is of paramount importance 
at this time. 

Before reading these letters, I can say, 
in this context, there are many Members 
of the Senate who, for many years, in a 
time of great strife in this country, have 
genuinely and sincerely worked for the 
cause of civil rights. And I am proud to 
say that I am one of them. But civil 
rights, or lack of civil rights, exist wher- 
ever they are found, and it is no less 
a matter of civil rights to be denied the 
right to vote in the Virgin Islands by 
an autocratic Governor, who controls 
every phase of life down there, than it 
is for a Negro or a member of any other 
minority in this country to be deprived 
of his right to vote in any other State 
of this Union. No member of any mi- 
nority is ever deprived of a right to vote 
in my home State. I defy anybody to 
show me an instance in our history where 
this has occurred. 

Now I will proceed to these letters. 
This letter is addressed to me from the 
Department of Justice dated April 25: 
Hon. GORDON ALLOTT, 

U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: This refers to your letter 
dated April 19, 1967 in response to my letter 
of April 18 concerning the 1966 election in 
the Virgin Islands. 

The Criminal Division has completed a 
review of the Federal election statutes found 
in Chapter 29 of Title 18, United States Code 
and concluded that, while some of these 
statutes appear applicable to the Virgin 
Islands, none of them are pertinent to the 
situation described in the affidavits which 
accompanied your letter of March 23. 

On April 21, the Criminal Division re- 
ceived an analysis of the Virgin Islands Elec- 
tion Code from the United States Attorney 
for the Virgin Islands. This analysis is now 
being reviewed here to determine what 
courses of action may be open to us. 

Sincerely, 
FRED M. VINSON, Jr. 
Assistant Attorney General. 


On May 17, I wrote to Mr. Vinson as 
follows: 


In view of the content of your letters, con- 
cerning the conduct of the 1966 elections in 
the Virgin Islands, I have made independent 
inquiries with regard to just what is being 
done in the Virgin Islands to resolve this 
matter and have been informed that this 
matter has been referred to a representative 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigtaion, and 
that the actual investigation has been turned 
over to the local Virgin Islands police. 

Of course, the local Virgin Islands police 
are involved in the very political machinery 
against which these affidavits previously fur- 
nished to you were directed. 

I would like to request from you, at your 
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earliest convenience, a complete report on 
what steps the Department of Justice has 
taken to resolve this matter, including, veri- 
fication as to whether the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation has turned this matter over 
to the local Virgin Islands police. A full and 
complete disclosure of this entire question 
must be made as quickly as possible since 
the Virgin Islands Elective Governor bill, S. 
450, is now on the active calendar of the 
United States Senate. 


The letter is signed by myself. 

Under date of May 22, I received this 
letter from Mr. Vinson, the Assistant At- 
torney General: 

This refers to your letter dated May 17, 
1967, concerning alleged irregularities in the 
1966 election in the Virgin Islands. 

On April 25, I directed the United States 
Attorney for the Virgin Islands to request a 
full investigation by the Department of Pub- 
lic Safety. He was further directed to notify 
me at once if his request was declined or if 
the investigation was not being conducted to 
his satisfaction, I have not received any com- 
munication from the United States Attorney 
indicating that the investigation is being 
hindered. You may be certain that if any 
obstruction occurs appropriate steps will be 
taken promptly. 

Sincerely, 
FRED M. VINSON, Jr. 


This letter must be taken into the con- 
text, Mr. President, that after this long 
series of letters with the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office, we end up down there with 
the very people who are being investi- 
gated—particularly the commissioner of 
public safety, Mr. Otis Felix—the very 
people who are being investigated doing 
the investigation; the very political 
party, the very political machine that 
committed these irregularities at the 
polls being investigated by a part of the 
same machine. 

On June 8, I directed another letter 
to Mr. Vinson, which is as follows: 
Hon. Frep M. VINSON, Jr., 

Assistant Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Vinson: You have previously 
advised me by letter that the Department of 
Justice has been giving consideration, since 
February of this year, to the question of 
voting irregularities during the 1966 Virgin 
Islands elections as sworn to in numerous 
affidavits. 

My previous letters to you have requested 
that a report be furnished to me relative 
to this matter. To date, your Department 
has only advised me that the United States 
Attorney for the Virgin Islands had been 

to request a full investigation by 
the Department of Public Safety of the 
Virgin Islands. 

The Majority Leadership, who has been 
fully apprised of my concern in this re- 
gard, has delayed consideration of S. 450 in 
order to give the Senate the benefit of your 
report before taking final Chamber action 
on the bill. However, due to the press of 
Senate business, I have just been informed 
that S. 450 will be taken up on Monday, 
June 12. 

Therefore, I must again request that you 
submit to me, for the benefit of the Senate, 
a full and complete report on the results of 
your investigation with regard to the alle- 
gations of voting irregularities during these 
elections contained in the numerous affi- 
davits which have been in the Department's 
possession since February, 1967. 

Sincerely yours, 
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On June 16, another letter was re- 
ceived from Mr. Vinson, the Assistant 
Attorney General. However, before read- 
ing that letter, I wish to read an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch regarding the 
events surrounding the appearance of 
Commissioner Felix before the Judiciary 
Committee of the Virgin Islands Legisla- 
ture on the morning of June 16. I tried 
to bring this important matter to the 
immediate attention of each Senator on 
the day the development occurred; but 
here is the Associated Press dispatch: 

Two top police officials were ordered by 
United States Attorney Almeric Christian 
“not to reveal any information” regarding 
their investigation into Virgin Islands elec- 
tion irregularities to the judiciary committee 
of the Legislature. 

Commissioner of Public Safety Otis Felix 
and his chief investigator Charles Groneveldt 
had been before the committee about 20 
minutes at a hearing yesterday morning be- 
fore they were handed a letter from Chris- 
tian. 

The letter was signed by U.S. Assistant At- 
torney John E. Stout and quoted a telephone 
conversation between him and Christian. It 
said in part: 

“As you know, you and Mr. Groneveldt 
have been conducting an investigation of 
such matters (election irregularities) for and 
upon the direction of the United States 
Attorney Almeric L. Christian. Mr. Christian 
is in Washington at this time, but he con- 
versed with me by telephone at 6:30 a.m. 
this morning. He has directed me to advise 
you that upon his order, you and or Mr. 
Groneveldt are not to reveal any informa- 
tion regarding the investigation you have 
been conducting for this office.” 

Stout released the letter to the press but 
answered “no comment” to all questions put 
before him. 

The Judiciary Committee, headed by Sena- 
tor Alexander Farrelly, had “invited” Felix 
and Groneveldt to testify as to their findings 
in the investigation into election irregulari- 
ties they have been conducting at the re- 
quest of the U.S. Attorney. 

Senator Farrelly said later that the com- 
mittee heard enough before the two men 
“were gagged by Christian” to gain the def- 
inite impression that there is sharp variance 
between the allegations of election irregular- 
ities and proof of those allegations.” 

Senator Farrelly said, however, that the 
entire transcript of the hearing yesterday 
morning, “including Christian’s letter,” will 
be placed before the members of the House 
Committee which starts its own probe into 
island election procedures and other matters 
today in Christiansted. 

“Then we will see if Mr. Christian can 
make his gag order stick,” Farrelly comment- 
ed 


Meanwhile, the judiciary committee is is- 
suing subpoenas for a reappearance of Felix 
and Groneveldt later next week—after the 
House committee has completed its investi- 
gation in St. Thomas on Monday. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire Associated Press dis- 
patch to which I have referred, published 
as an article entitled Local Election 
Hearing Halted” in the Virgin Islands 
Daily News of June 17, 1967, be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LOCAL ELECTION HEARING HALTED 

Two top police officials were ordered by 

United States Attorney Almeric Christian 


“not to reveal any information” regarding 
their investigation into Virgin Islands elec- 
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tion irregularities to the judiciary committee 
of the Legislature. 

Commissioner of Public Safety Otis Felix 
and his chief investigator Charles Groneveldt 
had been before the committee about 20 
minutes at a hearing yesterday morning be- 
fore they were handed a letter from Chris- 
tian, 

The letter was signed by U.S. Assistant At- 
torney John E, Stout and quoted a telephone 
conversation between him and Christian. It 
said in part: 

“As you know, you and Mr. Groneveldt 
have been conducting an investigation of 
such matters (election irregularities) for and 
upon the direction of the United States At- 
torney Almeric L. Christian. Mr. Christian 
is in Washington at this time, but he con- 
versed with me by telephone at 6:30 a.m, this 
morning, He has directed me to advise you 
that upon his order, you and or Mr. Grone- 
veldt are not to reveal any information re- 
garding the investigation you have been 
conducting for this office.” 

Stout released the letter to the press but 
answered “no comment” to all questions put 
before him. 

The Judiciary Committee, headed by Sen- 
ator Alexander Farrelly, had “invited” Felix 
and Groneveldt to testify as to their findings 
in the investigation into election irregular- 
ities they have been conducting at the re- 
quest of the U.S. Attorney. 

Senator Farrelly said later that the com- 
mittee heard enough before the two men 
“were gagged by Christian” to gain the def- 
inite impression that “there is sharp variance 
between the allegations of election irregular- 
ities and proof of those allegations.” 

Senator Farrelly said, however, that the 
entire transcript of the hearing yesterday 
morning, “including Christian’s letter,” will 
be placed before the members of the House 
Committee which starts its own probe into 
island election procedures and other matters 
today in Christiansted. 

“Then we will see if Mr. Christian can make 
his gag order stick,” Farrelly commented. 

Meanwhile, the judiciary committee is is- 
suing subpoenas for a reappearance of Felix 
and Groneveldt later next week—after the 
House committee has completed its investi- 
gation in St. Thomas on Monday, 

Senators present at the hearing were com- 
mittee members Farrelly and John Maduro 
for the majority and Theovald Moorehead of 
St. John for the minority, Senate president 
Earle B. Ottley who is an ex-officio member of 
all the legislature’s committees, and Senator 
David Puritz who, according to Farrelly, 
“sat in.” 

The committee agreed unanimously, Far- 
relly said, to issue the subpoenas for the offi- 
cial records of investigation conducted by 
Felix and Groneveldt. But, said Farrelly, and 
Maduro—who is also a lawyer—agreed with 
him, “if Christian has the records in his pos- 
session, we might be stymied because under 
our law we may not subpoena a federal offi- 
cial.” 

Both lawyers agreed the case may “wind 
up in the courts,” because, as Farrelly put 
it, “you can bet the legislature will not play 
dead in a case where a Federal official is in- 
volving himself in local government affairs.” 

The committee was said to be “irked” by 
Christian’s order to the witnesses, 

Asked why the judiciary committee hear- 
ing was called for yesterday—just one day 
before the house committee starts its investi- 
gation—the committee members said: “We 
simply got fed up with all the wild claims of 
election irregularities without evidence of 
proof—and since the Legislature is respon- 
sible for all aspects of Virgin Islands elec- 
tions, we finally decided we'd look into the 
whole matter ourselves.” 

It is known that residents of St. Thomas 
who were asked to appear before Commis- 
sioner Felix on the subject of election irregu- 
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larities on May 22 were told such meetings 
had been “postponed.” 

It is not known whether the postponement 
was on order of Christian, but that is the 
assumption of several senators. 

Members of the Judiciary Committee will 
try to find, during their later hearings, why 
the investigation by Felix was “called off.” 

Senator Maduro quoted from the rules of 
the Legislature of the Virgin Islands to the 
effect that its standing committees are em- 
powered to conduct their own investigations, 
whether or not specifically directed by the 
Legislature, and whether or not the Legis- 
lature is in session. 

In any event, Senator Farrelly pointed out, 
“our subpoenas to Felix and Groneveldt are 
almost certain to force a showdown with 
Christian.” 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, on the 
same date, the Department of Justice 
wrote to me the following letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., June 16, 1967. 
Hon. GORDON ALLOTT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: This is in further reference 
to your letter of June 8, 1967, concerning 
alleged irregularities in the 1966 election in 
the Virgin Islands. 

On June 12, Robert J. Rosthal of the 
Criminal Division telephoned Joe Blake of 
your office to advise that we had been told 
by United States Attorney Almeric L. Chris- 
tian that the investigation being conducted 
by the Virgin Islands Department of Public 
Safety was nearly completed in St. Croix 
and that the investigation in St. Thomas 
would then begin. Mr. Rosthal noted that 
from what had already been learned it 
seemed clear that the allegations related to 
possible violations of the Virgin Islands Code 
and not to possible violations of the federal 
criminal statutes relating to elections. 

On June 16, Mr. Rosthal called Mr. Blake 
concerning the appearance that morning of 
Otis L. Felix, Commissioner of Public Safety, 
before the Virgin Islands Committee on the 
Judiciary. Mr. Felix is conducting the pend- 
ing investigation at the request of Mr. 
Christian and we were told he was directed 
to appear before the Committee to discuss 
that investigation. Mr. Felix was requested 
by the United States Attorney's office not to 
deliver the reports of the investigation to 
the Committee or discuss the progress made 
or the sources of the information on which 
the investigation was predicated. Mr. Chris- 
tian has advised that Mr. Felix complied with 
this request and that the hearing was then 
adjourned. The Department’s concern in this 
matter is that there be no premature dis- 
closure which could conceivably hinder 
United States Attorney Christian in his ad- 
ministration of the local criminal law. 

Mr. Blake has been most helpful in discus- 
sions with the Criminal Division and I hope 
you will convey my personal thanks to him. 

Sincerely, 
FRED M. Vinson, Jr., 
Assistant Attorney General, 


In response to the information re- 
ceived from this news item, I directed 
another letter to the Department of Jus- 
tice regarding the possibility of an in- 
vestigation of this matter by agents of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. My 
letter stated, in part: 

I am still deeply concerned as to what steps 
the Department intends to take to resolve 
this question now that it has requested Com- 
missioner Felix to return the affidavits previ- 
ously furnished to him by the Department 
and to submit a report concerning his efforts 
to date with regard to his pending investiga- 
tion. I am equally concerned by the state- 
ment recently contained in an Associated 
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Press dispatch attributed to Senator Alex- 
ander Farrelly on the Judiciary Committee 
of the Virgin Islands indicating the inten- 
tion of the legislature not to play dead in a 
case where a Federal official is involving him- 
self in local government affairs.” This reluc- 
tance of the Virgin Islands Legislature to 
allow an unfettered investigation of these 
irregularities raises a question in my mind 
as to the possibilities of an investigation by 
agents of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
regarding this question. I would greatly ap- 
preciate your advising me concerning the 
possibilities of such an investigation by the 
FBI. 


For your information the majority leader- 
ship has advised me that it intends to take 
up S. 450 after the July Fourth Recess and 
I am certain that the Senate would benefit 
from your decision regarding the possibilities 
of having the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
commence an investigation of alleged voting 
irregularities together with a statement from 
you regarding what further steps the Depart- 
ment intends to take with regard to a resolu- 
tion of this important matter. 


To date, I am not aware of what the 
decision will be regarding this request. 
My office has been advised, however, if 
the determination is made that the FBI 
does not have jurisdiction to investigate 
this matter, that the entire investigation 
will once again be turned over to the lo- 
cal police department to continue their 
efforts on behalf of the U.S. attorney in 
the Virgin Islands. Where we go from 
there, I frankly do not know; but I do 
believe that we should go no further with 
the peAding bill until some investigative 
report from the Department of Justice is 
placed before us for our consideration. 
Our constitutional responsibility requires 
no less of us at this time. 

Mr. President, these questions raise 
fundamental problems for each of us in 
the attempt to exercise our constitution- 
al responsibility to make the proper 
laws and regulations with regard to our 
territories. I do not believe that they can 
be swept under the rug of hope for a 
better day. I mentioned in my individual 
views that we have islands here which 
are in near proximity to a terribly vola- 
tive political climate. These were not 
hollow observations. The headlines of the 
Washington Daily News on June 2, 1967, 
carried the report of a revolt against the 
government on the island of Anguilla 
which is located in this same Caribbean 
area. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that this article with regard to 
this revolt be printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, this is a 
perplexing question, and let us face it 
squarely and honestly without pious as- 
sertions that “all is well” in the Virgin 
Islands. 

Mr. President, the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee conducted 
hearings in the Virgin Islands for 2 days 
last month, on June 17 and 19. Listed 
on the agenda for these public hearings 
were the elective governor and lieutenant 
governor bill, election procedures, and 
the economic conditions of the islands in 
general. Although it is inconceivable to 
me that a full exploration of these sub- 
jects could be made within the time limi- 
tations imposed by these hearings, this 
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was a step in the same direction I am 
asking the Senate to consider at this 
time. A staff member of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee 
flew down to attend the House hearings 
in order to gain a more complete under- 
standing of the problems and questions 
raised by the situation on the islands. 

The transcripts of the House hear- 
ings have just been made available, and 
I hope that each Senator will take the 
opportunity to examine these transcripts 
prior to the time any action is taken 
on this particular bill now pending be- 
fore the Senate. I think we should do 
more, however, than merely read the re- 
sults of the other body’s hearings. I be- 
lieve we should show the same political 
maturity the majority of the Senate In- 
terior Committee so blithely ascribes to 
the citizens of the Virgin Islands if we 
were to act now and insist upon an in- 
vestigation by the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee. 

Mr. President, the Virgin Islands Daily 
News has been trying to delineate this 
sad and tragic situation for a long time. 
I would like to have printed at this point 
in the Recorp their full-page statement 
which appeared in the Daily News on 
June 3 entitled “Thirty-Four Reasons 
Why a Bipartisan Group of the U.S. 
Congress Should Take a Careful Look 
Into the Present Conduct of the Govern- 
ment of the Virgin Islands Before Con- 
gress Votes on the Elective Governor Bill 
for the Territory.” This same statement 
appeared as an advertisement in the 
Washington Post on June 7. These ques- 
tions reflect the urgent need for a con- 
gressional probe at this time, and lest 
we relegate their efforts to a “voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness,” I suggest we heed 
their honest request for our help. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the Daily News of the Virgin Islands, 
June 3, 1967] 
Tuinty-Four REASONS WHY A BIPARTISAN 

GROUP OF THE U.S. CONGRESS SHOULD TAKE 

A CAREFUL Look INTO THE PRESENT CON- 

DUCT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF VIRGIN Is- 

LANDS BEFORE CONGRESS VOTES ON THE 

ELECTIVE GOVERNOR BILL FOR THE TERRI- 

TORY 

Thirty years ago, when the first Organic 
Act was being drafted by Congress, the law- 
makers found it necessary to look into the 
operations of the government of the Virgin 
Islands. 

The examination of the local government 
gave congressional leaders first hand infor- 
mation on the condition of the insular gov- 
ernment as well as on the general political, 
social and economic well being of its people. 
It was on the basis of their findings that the 
territory was granted its first Organic Act 
in 1936. 

Less than twenty years later, a revision of 
the act appeared to be timely, and again the 


Congress probed into the conditions of the 
Virgin Islands before instituting any changes. 

The revision was finally completed with 
the of the 1954 Organic Act—the 
local constitution under which the govern- 
ment is presently operating. 

Today this act is slowly undergoing a 
piece meal change without the customary 
and necessary Congressional examination of 
the affairs of the government. Already the 
Organic Act has undergone three nt 
ch: : the raising of the ceiling of the 
bonding authority of the Virgin Islands gov- 
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ernment from ten to 30 million dollars; al- 
lowing the Virgin Islands legislature to set 
the salary of its members and increasing 
the legislature from nine to 15 members. 

The act is again faced with the possibility 
of another major change: Provision for the 
election of the governor and lieutenant gov- 
ernor. 

Currently strong attempts on the part of 
influential and enthusiastic supporters of the 
measure are being made to waive a search- 
ing examination into the social, political 
and financial conditions in the islands prior 
to the adoption of any further amendment to 
the Organic Act. 

Congress is generally aware of the situa- 
tion in the Virgin Islands, mainly through 
the views of persons who are in charge of ad- 
ministering the territory and a handful of 
senators and congressmen touring the island, 
mainly as tourists. From the record of vari- 
ous hearings held in Washington it is very 
clear that members of Congress are either 
being misinformed or they lack the basic in- 
formation necessary to getting a true pic- 
ture of the Virgin Islands, 

We would like to recommend that before 
final action is taken on the elective governor 
bill, it would be most helpful to the lawmak- 
ers and a service to the people of the Virgin 
Islands, to conduct an exhaustive examina- 
tion and study into the social, political and 
financial affairs of the territory to determine 
whether there is need in any of these basic 
areas for strengthening, before greater au- 
tonomy is entrusted to it. 

It is the duty and responsibility of Con- 
gress to obtain first hand knowledge of the 
territory before it proceeds to legislate for 
its future, to make sure—beyond any reason- 
able doubt—that it has charted a right 
course for the Virgin Islands and their 
people. 

We believe the proposed elected governor 
and lieutenant governor for the Virgin Is- 
lands is the right course. However, many 
citizens are concerned that when Congress 
withdraws further from territorial involve- 
ment, it does not leave a large segment of 
the population victims of a government 
which is neither truly democratic nor re- 
sponsive to the freely exercised will of the 
people—a government which shows fright- 
ening signs that are reminiscent of dicta- 
torial regimes. 

A congressional probe is urgently needed 
to— 

1. Determine whether the appointment of 
a major dairy farmer as Commissioner of 
Agriculture, with hundreds of acres leased 
from the government, constitutes a conflict 
of interest. 

2. Determine whether a privately con- 
structed sewage plant at Estate Tutu was 
accepted by the government despite the fact 
that the Planning Board, the Public Works 
Department and the Director of the Bureau 
of Environmental Sanitation all disapproved 
it because it did not meet standards. 

3. Determine whether the Governor used a 
sum of approximately $20,000 of taxpayers’ 
monies to institute changes which should 
have been made by the developer of the plant 
before the system was accepted by the Goy- 
ernment, 

4. Determine whether the number of per- 
sons employed by the government is approxi- 
mately 35% of the voters of the territory. 

5. Determine why the average cost of gov- 
ernment to each man, woman and child in 
the Virgin Islands is $1,000 while the same 
cost of government—Federal, State and 
local—in the United States is $700. 

6. Determine whether Virgin Islands gov- 
ernment is operating a lottery subsidized 
by the taxpayers. 

7. Determine whether there has been an in- 
crease in the number of patronage appoint- 
ments in the government service from under 
100 in 1961 to currently over 800. 

8. Determine whether expansion of the 
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spoils system as practiced by the majority 
political faction with the Governor's cooper- 
ation has any adverse effect on the Merit Sys- 
tem which all agree is the cornerstone of fair 
and equal opportunity in government. 

9. Determine whether most of the unclas- 
sified and a number of classified workers 
ranging from laborers and cooks to commis- 
sioners were active during election time 
garnering votes for the party during regular 
working hours. 

10. Determine whether positions which are 
now exposed to patronage and the spoils sys- 
tem are positions which have nothing to do 
with policy, but are really technical, profes- 
sional and career type positions. 

11. Determine whether patronage condi- 
tions when attached to such as Building In- 
spector, Safety and Payroll Inspector, Wage 
and Compensation officer and Planning Di- 
rector subjects the incumbent employees to 
unreasonable political pressure which ad- 
versely affects the objective and impartial 
performance of their duty. 

12. Determine whether the Legislature 
controls the appointment (and dismissal) of 
government employees, especially in the so- 
called unclassified service. 

13. Determine whether the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare has 
repeatedly taken exception to many of the 
positions which the Governor has allowed to 
be placed on the patronage list. 

14. Determine whether the Governor has 
approved legislative grants or special treat- 
ment to certain selected employees in the 
form of larger pensions than provided under 
the retirement law of the Virgin Islands. 

15. Determine whether the growing army 
of unnecessary assistant commissioners and 
deputy commissioners in a government the 
size of the Virgin Islands is a device to cir- 
cumvent or undermine the Civil Service. 

16. Determine whether there is a two party 
system or two factions of a one party system 
in the Legislature with the present Governor 
belonging to one before he took office and to 
the other two years after he was in office. 

17. Determine whether conflict of interest 
exists in a situation where a member of the 
cabinet is engaged in purchasing materials 
and equipment and awarding contracts on 
behalf of the Government while at the same 
time operating a private firm which deals 
with these sources of supplies. 

18. Determine whether there was any irreg- 
ularity in the acquisition by the President of 
the Senate of a twenty year lease at the Sub- 
marine Base for a business site, two weeks 
BEFORE the area was actually deeded by the 
Federal Government to the Government of 
the Virgin Islands. 

19. Determine whether two V.I. Senators 
are the first to stake claims for building sites 
at the newly acquired Sub-Base and whether 
the Senate is required by law to ratify leases 
approved by the Governor, 

20. Determine whether a relative of the 
Governor who is also a member of the Sen- 
ate is about to acquire a fifteen year lease on 
the ball fleld at the Sub-Base for a business 
complex. 

21. Determine whether government em- 
ployees violated the Hatch Act in their par- 
ticipation in the general elections last 
November. 

22. Determine whether two senators (one 
a former judge) who are also attorneys may 
practice before a Judge, whose nomination 
has been held in abeyance pending legisla- 
tive action thus exposing justice in the courts 
of the Virgin Islands to undue pressure. 

23. Determine whether the Governor was 
responsible for distributing a lampoon letter 
to his influential friends in the U.S. calcu- 
lated to discredit and have removed from 
office the Government Secretary who is also 
a presidential appointee. 

24. Determine whether the Governor really 
knew what was printed on the campaign 
button which he wore proudly at that same 
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election, as he indicated at a recent House 
hearing he was not sure. 

25. Determine whether laws of the Virgin 
Islands are being waived in the interest of 
special persons and groups and friends of 
the administration and the majority party. 

26. Determine whether the Governor 
acqulesces to the demand of the majority 
bloc in the Virgin Islands Legislature for 
ruthless dismissal of government employees 
for purely political reasons. 

27. Determine whether there was conflict 
of interest in a former president of the legis- 
lature who, after his defeat in 1962 was 
granted a pension of $3,600 per annum and 
a $10,000 government contract to 
the abattoir in St. Croix despite the law 
stating that persons on government payroll 
could not collect government pension. 

28. Determine whether political party 
clearance is a prerequisite for appointment 
of eligible candidates who qualify for em- 
ployment under the Merit System. 

29. Determine whether the morale of the 
government and indeed the community (ex- 
cept among the Governor's party members) 
is declining because of rising intimidation 
and fear. 

30. Determine whether intimidation and 
fear is so prevalent that people are even 
afraid to be seen speaking with their friends 
or relatives because they happen to be of a 
different political belief. 

31. Determine whether the interests of the 
people of the Virgin Islands were adequately 
protected in the negotiations for the con- 
struction of the Altona Housing Project and 
whether serious irregularities exist. 

32. Determine whether control of elections 
by the legislature is proper when that body 
appoints the election supervisor, the board 
of elections, who in turn appoints the judges, 
clerks and inspectors for each polling place. 
Also to determine if it is proper for the ex- 
ecutive director of the Public Housing proj- 
ects to be chairman of the elections board. 

33. Determine whether it is necessary to 
have ten (10) assistant attorneys general to 
care for the legal work of the government 
(not including about three counsels to the 
Governor) many of whom are engaged in 
private practice at the same time, 

34. Determine whether the Governor's of- 
fice is used for the enrichment of friends and 
special interest groups at the expense of the 
taxpayers of the Virgin Islands. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the Daily 
News had been questioning matters in 
the Virgin Islands for a long time, and 
I ask unanimous consent that selected 
editorials regarding this question be in- 
serted at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
ojection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion I should like to introduce an 
editorial from the Caribbean Report, 
dated December 1966, entitled Out- 
Tammanying Tammany Hall.” This edi- 
torial will show the Members of the Sen- 
ate that this problem threatens to be 
with us a lot longer unless Members of 
the Congress assert their constitutional 
prerogative to obtain a full and fair in- 
vestigation of the government of these 
islands. I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be inserted at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OvuT-TAMMANYING TAMMANY HALL 

The 1966 elections in the USVI seems to 
have hit an all-time high for charges of 
fraud, free beer at the polls, voting by dead- 
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men, minors, and psychiatric inmates. Here- 
with, a special report from our VI corre- 
spondent: 

The political spoils system in the VI would 
make old Boss Tweed green with envy. Gov- 
ernor Paiewonsky’s statements that the VI 
now has a two-party system are only for 
Washington’s consumption. Except for two 
candidates, the Victory 66 coalition that op- 

Paie and his Mortar and Pestle (or 
Unity) Democrats were all registered Demo- 
crats of established standing. And the two 
Republicans went down to defeat. 

Paie’s electoral strength came from a tre- 
mendous roster of unsophisticated govern- 
ment employees. On a per capita basis, the 
VI has the highest number of employees on 
government payroll of any of the states or 
territories. These totally unqualified persons 
spend most of their time running their own 
businesses or shops, while regularly collect- 
ing paychecks solely for their services“ for 
the Mortar and Pestle Party. 

Among the “services” they rendered in last 
month's balloting were these: In St. Thomas, 
the Election Board counted 957 more votes 
cast than the number reported by the Elec- 
tion Supervisor. A decisive number of bal- 
lots in close races were discarded as “spoiled.” 
Coalition party challengers charge election 
officials themselves disfigured ballots with 
holes or pencil smudges when the opposition 
tally ran uncomfortably high. Four coalition 
nominees, Bertha Boschulte, Ron de Lugo, 
Omar Brown, and Len Stein, promptly peti- 
tioned for recounts, but to no one’s surprise, 
the new canvass confirmed the original vic- 
tors. A two-page ad in the November 15 VI 
Daily News notes that, after failing to con 
the District Court of Appeals into upholding 
the “loyalty oath,” Paie’s Mortar and Pestle 
boys proceeded to fancy up the ballots, The 
coalition of 13 Democrats and 2 Republi- 
cans were jointly listed on the ballot as “Re- 
publicans.” The Regular M & P Dems had 
their placed at the bottom of the 
ballot with photos of both JFK and Johnson, 
and the words: “Let us continue.” By mark- 
ing this party symbol (or the unadorned 
eagle for the Republicans“), a person could 
vote a straight ticket. Since there was no 
clue that this was the significance of the 
symbols, it is not improbable that many vot- 
ers thought that they were indicating a 
party preference, as in a primary, rather 
than nullifying votes cast for split tickets 
on the ballot’s upper portion. Yet, the day 
after the elections, Paie boasted that “the 
choice between candidates and parties was 
clearly understood.” Shades of Duvalier and 
his similar maneuver in the last Haitian 
election. 

Conclusion: Despite the statements by the 
Governor and his M & P associates that “now 
we are mature enough to elect our own gov- 
ernor,” there is room for doubt. In this elec- 
tion, they demonstrated the maturity of 
teen-age hoodlums while splitting the loot 
of their first heist. The basic cause of the 
lack of and integrity in the VI 
government is that the governorship is a 
political plum. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the large majority 
of the citizens of the Virgin Islands who 
appeared during the House hearings fa- 
vored the concept of electing their own 
Governor. This is certainly understand- 
able. Every citizen of the United States 
should be afforded a full measure of par- 
ticipation in the affairs of his govern- 
ment; and the right to cast a ballot for 
one’s own representative in his govern- 
ment is the cornerstone of the demo- 
cratic process. These people want some- 
thing only we have the power to convey. 
To delay the bill at this time is not to 
sidestep the issue of granting the right 
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to elect the Governor of the Virgin Is- 
lands, because under the bill it would 
not become effective anyway until 1970. 

Pending passage of this bill, however, 
may encourage every citizen of the Vir- 
gin Islands to step forward and insist 
upon good government and a just ad- 
ministration of its laws. They may insist 
upon more than mere window dressing 
by a Governor who has too long abused 
their rights and by a legislature, domi- 
nated by one faction of the Democratic 
Party, which has not responded to the 
will of the people. I look forward to the 
day when our insistence upon decent 
government and the ability of the citi- 
zens of the Virgin Islands to have it will 
coincide. 

Mr. President, section 3 of article IV 
of the Constitution invests Congress with 
the entire dominion and sovereignty in 
our territories. Thus, our responsibility 
is clear in this matter. It is also clear 
that an investigation of the situation in 
the Virgin Islands must be undertaken 
before favorable consideration of S. 450 
can be made. 

Iam asking that we assert our respon- 
sibilities at this time, not just a part of 
them, not just a piecemeal part, not 
merely a fraction, but that we assert all 
of our responsibilities at this time. 

I am asking that we assert our respon- 
sibilities at this time, not only because 
I believe any other course of action is 
precipitous and tantamount to an aban- 
donment of our constitutional responsi- 
bility, but also because I believe there 
exists a deep and abiding hope in the 
responsible citizens of the islands that 
our helping hand will be offered at this 
crucial moment in their political lives. 

EXHIBIT 1 


[From the Washington Daily News, 
June 2, 1967] 


ANGUILLA IN REVOLT: ISLAND TERROR REIGN 


San Juan, PR., June 2—The government 
of the Caribbean nation of St. Kitts-Nevis 
today reported a four-month reign of terror 
on the tiny island of Anguilla. 

It said dissidents burned down Govern- 
ment House and besieged local police and 
seized control of the island’s only airstrip. 

The governments of Jamaica and Barbados 
reported they had received requests for troops 
and police to quell what has now become a 
raging revolt on Anguilla, The requests were 
turned down because the neighboring Carib- 
bean governments re y took the view 
that Britain has responsibility for St. Kitts- 
Nevis and 3 

The islands gained complete independence 
in domestic affairs last February with Britain 
retaining control only over defense and for- 
eign affairs. 

Anguilla has an all-Negro population of 
less than 6000. It is one of the few Caribbean 
islands neglected by tourists and residents 
live by farming and fishing. 

Premier Robert Bradshaw reported from 
Basseterre, the national capital on St. Kitts, 
that he has declared a state of emergency in 
Anguilla. 

In a message to the British consul in San 
Juan, Mr. Bradshaw said trouble began on 
Anguilla during independence celebrations 
Feb. 4 when police used tear gas to break up 
a riot. Later the police chief and a super- 
intendent were shot and wounded while try- 
ing to make arrests. 

A month later, Mr. Bradshaw said, the 
Anguilla Government House “was burnt flat 
to the ground” and the island’s warden bare- 
ly escaped with his life. 
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FREQUENT ATTACKS 


Frequent attacks then took place on police 
stations, on the hotel where the warden took 
refuge and other buildings. 

In one attack, at least 12 bullets were found 
in the quarters of a woman Peace Corps lan- 
guage teacher who was not identified. 

The violence came to a head this week 
when a mob marched on police headquarters 
to demand that police leave the island. Mr. 
Bradshaw said rioters had seized the only air- 
strip, preventing flights in and out. 

Anguilla has a 13-man police force and 
British sources said 11 have deserted. 


“THE REVOLT” 


On St. Thomas in the U.S. Virgin Islands, 
Anguillan natives were reported planning to 
return to their island to help in what they 
termed the revolt.” 


ExmīsBrr 2 


[From the Daily News of the Virgin Islands, 
Feb. 9, 1967] 


A NEED For AN OATH 


The Governor of the Virgin Islands ap- 
peared at Washington hearings last week 
and answered several questions in a briefing 
of the House Interior committee, which was 
primarily an organizational meeting. The 
Republican Senator from Pennsylvania asked 
the governor several questions about elec- 
tions in the islands, and considerable interest 
in the Virgin Islands polls was expressed 
by members of the committee. 

Since the question of the possibility of 
election fraud has entered the picture, and 
since the subject has aroused the interest 
of Congressman John P. Saylor and several 
others, we believe that the chief executive 
of these islands should be placed under oath 
when he is called upon to testify. 

Certain statements which the governor 
made at the Washington committee hearings 
indicated that he was skirting the truth. For 
example, the Congressman from Utah asked 
the governor point-blank whether a picture 
of Presidents Kennedy and Johnson a) 
on the Virgin Islands ballot. The governor 
replied, “I do not recall.” 

At this point, the governor added, “I think 
that the symbol for the Mortar and Pestle 
contains a mortar and pestle as the Kennedy- 
Johnson Club. I think that a ‘V’ on top of 
the symbol might have been a head of the 
President, two Presidents.” 

Symbols and oaths became major hot spots 
in the last campaign. The governor also took 
an active part in the campaign to try to bring 
St. Croix into the Unity Party line. Therefore, 
we refused to believe that he “cannot recall” 
the picture of Presidents Kennedy and John- 
son on the ballot. 

Perhaps, a swearing-in ceremony would 
improve his memory on this and several other 

t issues as they come before the In- 
terior committee in the course of this Con- 
gress. The gubernatorial mantle does not 
always guarantee veracity. 

{From the Daily News of the Virgin Islands, 
May 9, 1967] 
A Task FOR THE COMMISSION 


Officials of the election board and majority 
members of the Virgin Islands Legislature 
have tended to discount as irrelevant and 
exaggerated reports of election irregularities 
at the polls in 1966. When these incidents 
have been admitted at all, they have been 
put down to minor clerical errors or to the 
active imaginations of frustrated voters or 
to the disgruntled opinions of defeated can- 
didates. However, so many of these irregu- 
larities have been brought to light verified, 
and documented that only by the wildest 
stretch of the imagination can it be said 
that the 1966 elections were honestly con- 
ducted. 

Recently a case was revealed in St. Croix 
where an elector was notified of cancellation 
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of registration because of her “failure” to 
vote. Since she knew she had voted, and 
could prove it, an inquiry showed that she 
was listed in two polling districts. 

There is such an imposing list of these 
so-called clerical errors that it can no longer 
be treated as an irrelevant matter. If the 
election lists are wrong, padded, out-dated, 
in error, then the whole election cannot be 
considered as having been conducted in the 
best tradition of democracy. 

After the 1966 election here Gov. Paiewon- 
sky said that the polls and lists in the Vir- 
gin Islands were as well kept as any in the 
districts of the mainland, and that our elec- 
tions here ranked with the best in U.S. 
wards. We challenge that statement and 
point out that faulty elections lists seri- 
ously impair democratic processes. 

We believe that the Reapportionment 
Commission could better function by cor- 
recting and cleaning up the polling lists and 
insuring honest elections than by altering 
the formula recommended by the Congress 
of the United States. This would be more 
characteristic of truly representative gov- 
ernment than reapportionment machinery 
based on the shaky premise of questionable 
records. 


[From the Daily News of the Virgin Islands, 
May 13, 1967] 
NEED FOR INVESTIGATION 


A U.S. senator on the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee recently called on his col- 
leagues in Congress to initiate an investiga- 
tion into the Government of the Virgin 
Islands. 

In so doing, the senator disassociated him- 
self from the favorable recommendations of 
the committee on the elective governor bill 
(S. 450) which is now before Congress. He 
urged that the investigation be conducted 
prior to passage of the bill. 

“As things now stand, according to my 
knowledge of the situation, the aspirations 
of these citizens of our country will only be 
frustrated, and destroyed should S. 450 be 
enacted at this time,” he said in part. 

We most certainly agree with the senator 
on the definite need for an investigation 
into this administration. As a matter of fact, 
we have time and again brought to the 
public and congressional leaders—through 
these columns—the need for a thorough 
probe into the political skulduggery and 
and shenanigans of this administration. 

Next month, members of the House terri- 
torial committee are scheduled to come to 
the islands to conduct hearings into charges 
of election irregularities last November. We 
like to suggest to the committee that the 
hearings be turned into a full scale investi- 
gation of the present administration. 

We would like them to probe into the 
manner in which public bids are being 
awarded by various agencies in the govern- 
ment, conflict of interest that is accepted 
as normal procedure, the classified and un- 
classified system and how it is being manipu- 
lated as a vice against those who do not 
spout the party line and an instrument for 
economic reprisal, and other unsavory prac- 
tices that add up to a corrupt and un- 
scrupulous government. 

It is tragic that the people of the Virgin 
Islands must now suffer for the irresponsible 
actions of this administration that was un- 
knowingly inflicted on them. 

[From the Daily News of the Virgin Islands, 
May 17, 1967] 


INVESTIGATION OR WITCH HUNT? 


When the commissioner of Public Safety 
personally undertook to investigate charges 
of election irregularities stemming from last 
November voting, it raised a few questions 
as to whether it would be an investigation or 
witch hunt, 

We wonder how unbiased the commissioner 
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can be in conducting such an investigation. 
In the first place, the commissioner is inves- 
tigating charges made against the group that 
appointed him, who are responsible for him 
holding that job. 

The fact that he is personally taking part 
in it, and not the investigation bureau, fur- 
ther added suspicion to the entire probe. 

We understand that it was impossible to 
get the Federal Bureau of Investigation to 
conduct the probe, and that the U.S. Attor- 
ney had to rely on the local enforcement de- 
partment. We also understand that the U.S. 
Attorney's office referred the charges to the 
department, as it would any other case. 

If this is the case, then we wonder why 
the investigation bureau of the local law 
enforcement agency is not handling it, since 
that is its prime function. 

We also wonder why the department is 
seeking the list of names of persons who 
allegedly tried—but were unable—to vote 
in the last general election from members 
of the opposition group. 

It appears to us that the investigation 
should confine itself to the persons who 
made the charges, and against whom the 
charges were made. The names of these per- 
sons are readily available, since they must 
have had to file formal complaints before any 
investigation could be initiated. 

With the June congressional hearing on 
election irregularities coming up, many peo- 
ple will be keeping a sharp eye on this local 
investigation for it could very well turn into 
a witch hunt. 

[From the Daily News of the Virgin Islands, 
May 20, 1967] 
“Let Nor THE PERFECT...” 


The proponents of the Virgin Islands elec- 
tion code are today becoming aware that 
what they once thought was a “progressive” 
measure is nothing but a defective piece of 
legislation that was designed to perpetuate 
the existence of one faction in the legisla- 
ture. 

Today we are witnessing the results of a 
law that has given rise to election irregulari- 
ties, into which a congressional hearing is 
going to be held next month. Whether or not 
these charges might have been made, whether 
or not the law existed, becomes immateriai 
at this time. 

The very nature of the bill and the storm 
of protest it went through before and after 
its passage, encouraged the type of political 
abuses and irregularities that characterize 
elections in the Virgin Islands, 

At the time the law was being formulated, 
Judge Albert Maris of the Third Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Philadelphia, warned the 
sponsors of the measure of its defects. The 
learned judge even offered suggestions to 
make the bill equitable and fair. 

Nevertheless, the backers of the bill ig- 
nored the judge's recommendations—mainly 
because his views were designed to provide 
a fair electoral system. 

Contrary to the aims of scheming poli- 
ticians, his recommendations did not pro- 
vide for the special advantages which the 
legislators seemed bent on reserving for 
themselves and their political faction. 

As fate would have it, all his predictions 
came through. 

The signals he flashed at that time—more 
than three years ago—might have prevented 
us from running on the political shoals 
which we now find ourselves. 

The chief executive, who could have pre- 
vented the enactment of this deceptive piece 
of legislation, jumped into line with other 
political gluttons and signed the bill. This 
was done, despite the protest of 2,000 citi- 
zens, who urged the governor to veto the 
measure. 

And with one of the most unoriginal state- 
ments that he might come to regret, the gov- 
ernor defended his action: 
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“Let not the perfect be the enemy of the 
good.“ 


[From the Daily News of the Virgin Islands, 
June 3, 1967] 


LET THEM Have AN IMPARTIAL LOOK 


A small congressional committee of the 
House of Representatives will be in the Vir- 
gin Islands this month for public hearings, 
prior to the consideration of the elective 
governor bill by the Congress. The bipartisan 
group will hear testimony on alleged election 
irregularities and will discuss problems 
brought to them by several witnesses. Their 
visit here will test, to some extent, our po- 
litical maturity. The desirability of a popu- 
larly elected governor in these islands is ad- 
mitted by most persons. Less evident is the 
ability of our present leaders to conduct a 
clean, impartial election. 

We hope that the committee will conduct 
these hearings on as wide a basis as possible 
without help or interference from Govern- 
ment House. We can imagine the scheduling 
of a round of receptions, social hours, and 
cocktail parties for the dignitaries, and some 
pleasant moments at Dorothea. This would 
hardly constitute an impartial probe. 

Too often we have seen congressmen come 
to the islands for an honest look, only to be 
whisked away in a big government car, wined 
and dined, flattered and feted at glittering 
receptions, and shown only the bright spots 
of the administration's tarnished record. 

We hope that they will also look into 
charges which have been repeated in the 
pages of this newspaper and more recently 
by a Puerto Rican newspaper that the 
1967-68 $51 million budget is being allocated 
primarily for the furtherance of a political 
machine, far more than for the benefit of 
the majority of the people of the Virgin Is- 
lands. We are still driving on substandard 
roads, and our housing and community re- 
newal programs are largely grandiose schemes 
on paper. The payrolls are padded, and gov- 
ernment offices are overstaffed by personnel, 
many of whom have little to do but to draw 
their paychecks with regularity. 

Although this is not an investigation, let's 
show the members all sides of the islands 
and let them draw their own conclusions. 
[From the Daily News of the Virgin Islands, 

June 8, 1967] 


No PANACEA 


The elective governor bill for the Virgin 
Islands appears to be moving closer toward 
ultimate passage in Washington, although 
some of the senators and representatives 
have indicated from time to time that they 
have reservations about certain points in the 
bill. For awhile, the chief stumbling block, 
which the Senate Interior committee finally 
rejected, was a recommendation that the gov- 
ernor be removed by the President in case 
such a removal be deemed necessary. Gen- 
erally speaking the committee seems to have 
had no serious objections to the idea of the 
local election on its own merits, and a ma- 
jority of solons have expressed their consent. 

Although few persons in the Virgin Islands 
would raise serious questions about the prin- 
ciple of an elected governor, we believe it 
would be a serious mistake to regard the 

of the bill and its ultimate imple- 
mentation in 1968 or 1970 as a complete 
panacea for all the ills of the islands, po- 
litical and otherwise. 

We note that members of the majority 
party are ringing the changes on this fashion- 
able fiction, Lately they have trotted out all 
their time-worn devices to try to convince 
Washington of this. Taking to the airwaves, 
reminiscent of the last election, they have 
dutifully feigned shock“ at any criticism 
of the administration or of the party. 

However, their protestations on the gov- 
ernors bill simply do not ring true. Even if 
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the Congress should vote the bill, and even 
if the President should sign it into law, 
there are many hurdles to leap, many ills to 
be corrected if the government of these is- 
lands is to return to some form of sanity. 
Before perpetuating the unbelievably un- 
democratic practices which are the present 
norm here, the Congress should take careful 
note of the Thirty-four Points which have 
recently appeared in this newspaper. Cer- 
tainly they have bearing on our political 
maturity—or lack of it. Our people are weary 
of rigged polls and tricks to disenfranchise 
them; tired of seeing tax monies channeled 
into schemes to fatten party favorites. 
Certainly we favor an elected governor bill, 
just as we favor an honest administration 
for these islands. But to pretend that ability 
to elect our own governor will inevitably 
herald the dawn of a New Day simply makes 
no sense. 
{From the Daily News of the Virgin Islands, 
June 19, 1967] 


WHERE WE STAND 


The Daily News of the Virgin Island was 
yesterday, is today, and will be forever in 
full accord and hearty agreement with the 
bill currently before the United States Con- 
gress to permit the popular election of a 
governor for the Virgin Islands. 

We can think of no more direct way to 
convey our hopes for the political future of 
these islands. 

P. T. Barnum once said that he didn’t 
care what others said about him as long as 
they said something. He favored a bad press 
over none at all. Normally we agree with him 
and choose to ignore the slings and arrows 
which seem to be aimed in our direction. 

However, when malicious and misguided 
critics take it upon themselves to state and 
twist our stand and conviction upon this 
important matter, we feel we are obligated 
to our many readers to make our position 
clear and unequivocal. 

Not only do we advocate this additional 
measure of autonomy for these islands, but 
we insist that the election be held in the 
best American tradition. 

It is for this sole purpose that we have 
asked and are asking for an investigation 
of conditions in the Virgin Islands. When 
the elected governor bill is passed by the 
Congress we want our first election to be an 
orderly, well-run, decent, democratic privi- 
lege for our people. The corruption of previ- 
ous elections would certainly be no political 
advance for the government of this territory. 

We are repeating, emphasizing, and re- 
emphasizing our stand on this because of 
recent charges that we are an “enemy of the 
people” only trying to turn back the clock. 

If fighting hard for clean government and 
if pointing to gross inefficiency in the present 
administration are such a backward step, 
then we are, indeed, guilty. However, we 
hope these are really turning the clock 
ahead. Clean, efficient government is progres- 
sive government, We are convinced that the 
people have a right to this kind of adminis- 
tration, Unfortunately, they do not have it 
today. 

We shall continue the fight for an admin- 
istration which is forthright and mindful of 
an obligation to serve all the people of the 
islands, not just a chosen few. Under such 
an administration the effective date of the 
governor’s election is irrelevant. The kind of 
election is all-important. 

We hope we have made ourselves crystal 
clear, 

From the Daily News of the Virgin Islands, 
June 27, 1967 
THE OUTMODED SYSTEM 

Although the Governor of the Virgin Is- 
lands has made some desperate attempts re- 
cently to explain the great numbers of per- 
manent workers in the employ of the Virgin 
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Islands government, somehow his explana- 
tion of the 739 unclassified workers is not 
convincing. 

The contention of this newspaper—and we 
are not alone—is that there are far too many 
persons in governmental employ and that 
of that number there are far too many un- 
classified workers who owe their posts to 
political expediency. 

In an attempt to justify the lengthy list 
of unclassified employees, the governor has 
said that it is necessary to “bypass the out- 
moded personnel system set up years ago 
in which pay scales are far too low.” In this 
way, he continued, the government is able to 
“attract competent people to these posi- 
tions.” 

And so, we note in the unclassified posi- 
tions titles of janitor, janitress, custodian, 
custodial worker, laborer, painter's helper, 
clerk, clerk typist, cook, gardener, messenger, 
maid, seamstress, butcher, laundry worker, 
with pay scales ranging from $2,100 and 
upward. 

We are fully aware that all these posts 
represent honorable vocations and that these 
persons may well be competent workers. 
However, we cannot accept the necessity to 
bypass the “outmoded personnel system set 
up years ago” to obtain cooks, gardeners, 
janitors, and others, worthy though these 
positions may be. We still believe that these 
persons could have been hired under an 
honest merit system and placed within the 
classified system of employment. 

If the system has, indeed, been outmoded 
for so many years, why has not the en- 
lightened “grass roots” administration sent 
down legislation to update personnel prac- 
tices? We remember that representatives of 
the minority group in the Legislature called 
again and again for a re-study of the merit 
system and an upgrading of pay scales. Cer- 
tainly this could have been done if the 
governor had been sincere about reducing 
the numbers of unclassified workers. 

We'll stick to our original contention. We 
are convinced that the governor was less 
interested in competent workers, more in- 
terested in doorbell pushers to garner votes 
for The Party. 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
for taking the floor of the Senate today 
to make his case for recommitting S. 450 
to the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee. I think the senior Senator from 
Colorado has brought new evidence be- 
fore the Senate which requires recom- 
mital at this time. As the Senate is aware, 
I am honored to serve on this committee. 
I must rise today, however, to observe 
that I was not aware at any time during 
the course of our deliberations on S. 450 
of any of the facts or questions raised by 
the Senator from Colorado with regard 
to the present political climate in the 
Virgin Islands. I was aware, of course, 
of the Senator’s efforts to resolve the 
questions of voting irregularities in the 
1966 elections with the Department of 
Justice. Certainly the Senator’s individ- 
ual views and remarks today, however, 
have raised other questions about the 
entire operation of the government down 
there. I cannot understand, for example, 
why it is necessary to have 773 unclassi- 
fied employees in the Virgin Islands, 
especially when four of these are life- 
guards assigned to the Governor's office. 

Mr. President, I am completely aware 
of our responsibility to the Constitution 
and that it has placed upon the Congress 
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the authority to make proper laws and 
regulations for our territories. I think 
we shall fulfill that responsibility if we 
will act to recommit the entire question 
back to the Interior Committee for a full 
and fair investigation of this entire mat- 
ter before finally acting on S. 450. 

In addition, Mr. President, I wish to 
remark about a possible situation of di- 
rect interest to Wyoming and other oil- 
producing States. It has been reported 
that the Hess Oil Co. is presently in- 
volved in negotiations with the present 
government of the Virgin Islands in con- 
nection with the securing of an addi- 
tional 25,000-barrel-per-day oil import 
quota. There is presently pending before 
the Interior Department an application 
on behalf of Hess Oil for this added im- 
port quota. 

I have been advised that the Hess Oil 
Co. has promised the Virgin Islands gov- 
ernment $12,500 per day, or 50 cents per 
barrel, in the event that the oil import 
program is approved. 

I oppose the granting of preferential 
treatment to individual companies, It is 
just such treatment which has threat- 
ened the integrity of our present manda- 
tory oil import quota system. That sys- 
tem was never designed to serve as an 
instrument for economic development of 
U.S. territories or possessions. To use it 
in that manner now would raise serious 
questions concerning the interests of the 
Department of the Interior, as well as 
serious questions about the propriety of 
certain reported acts on the part of the 
present government of the Virgin Is- 
lands. 

For these added reasons I believe it 
only proper that S. 450 be returned to 
the Interior Committee for further in- 
vestigation at this time. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for his kind remarks 
and for his support. I know that he is 
genuinely sincere, as I am, in trying to 
see that this matter is resolved, and that 
the people of the Virgin Islands have an 
opportunity to engage in a real demo- 
cratic process upon the basis of a 
thorough investigation both of the politi- 
cal and economic situation in the Virgin 
Islands. The economic situation has not 
been touched upon much here today, but 
a thorough investigation would turn up 
some very interesting facts, I am sure. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have been listening with 
interest to the remarks of the Senator 
from Colorado, and I believe they have 
been such as to warrant the full atten- 
tion of the Senate before acting upon 
this legislation. 

I have nothing to add to what has 
been said. I simply want to say that it is 
my firm belief that it would be much 
better for the Senate to postpone action 
on the bill for at least 4 weeks, and pos- 
sibly a little longer. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. But I should like to 
reply to what he has said, by way of ob- 
servation, that in my humble opinion it 
will take a team of investigators a period 
of months to get at the problems which 
exist in the Virgin Islands and to prepare 
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the proper foundation for a hearing. I 
do not know whether we will ever be able 
to get the Interior Committee to assent 
to this. But even though it took a matter 
of several months or the rest of this year 
or went into next year, there still would 
be adequate time for Congress to pass a 
bill providing for the election of a Gov- 
ernor, for the election of some of its chief 
executive officers, and for the election of 
the mayors and police officers of the 
towns and cities. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not question the 
judgment of the Senator from Colorado 
as to the length of time it would take 
to make an investigation. However, in- 
vestigations are rather uncertain, and I 
still believe that the Senate would be 
able to vote more intelligently upon this 
legislation a few weeks from now than 
it would be today. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is correct, 
and I appreciate his remarks. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado for his eloquent presentation 
on the very important subject that con- 
fronts us, not only as members of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, but also as individual Members of 
the Senate. ~> 

I. INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT OF POSITION 


There is little question as to the basic 
desirability of the Virgin Islands elective 
Governor bill. I believe this point is in 
common agreement: The principle of 
self-determination embodied in S. 450 is 
fundamental to the American tradition. 
As would be expected, support for the 
bill has come from all sides of the po- 
litical complexion in the Virgin Islands, 
as well as in the Senate. The 1967 hear- 
ings before the Territories and Insular 
Affairs Subcommittee include supportive 
testimony from the rival leaders of each 
of the three political factions in the Vir- 
gin Islands. The 89th Congress has al- 
ready passed a similar bill—but due to 
the lateness of the session, it was not 
enacted into law. 

Certain fundamental facts which have 
not always been clarified should be clear- 
ly established here, during our discus- 
sion of this bill. There are three basic 
political groups in the Virgin Islands. I 
believe we could more appropriately call 
them factions, rather than political 
parties. There is that faction which holds 
the power, and it is the Governor’s party, 
led by the Virgin Islands Senators Earle 
Ottley and Alexander Farrelly. 

This faction calls itself the Mortar and 
Pestle Party, or the Unity Party, and it 
can be identified with the national 
Democratic Party of the United States. 
The Democratic Unity Party has domi- 
nated the Virgin Islands Legislature vir- 
tually unopposed for the last three 
decades, 

Then, in the early 1960’s, a group of 
Democratic legislators split away from 
the Unity Party to form the Donkey 
Democrats. This faction is headed by a 
minority leader, Senator Augustin Dow- 
ard, and former Senator Ron de Lugo. 

Finally, there is the almost nonexist- 
ent Republic Party, led by Territorial 
Chairman Omar Brown. 

It should be clearly understood that 
the division in the Democratic Party in 
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the Virgin Islands is not a philosophical 
division. It is not liberal Democrats ver- 
sus conservative Democrats. There is no 
basic philosophical difference between 
the two factions of the Democratic Party 
in the Virgin Islands. 

It is interesting to note that Roger 
Baldwin, the founder of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, who was vacation- 
ing in the Virgin Islands, was approached 
by members of the Donkey Democrats to 
have proper representation made by legal 
counsel. He was asked to advise them, 
and he advised them that there would be 
an excellent attorney in New York City 
by the name of Marvin M. Karpatkin, 
who is an attorney in the firm of Karpat- 
kin, Ohrenstein, & Karpatkin. 

Mr. Marvin Karpatkin is an American 
Civil Liberties Union lawyer. He is very 
active in the American Civil Liberties 
Union, and is a Democrat. He took the 
ease, and in discussing this matter with 
him, he made this point very clear: There 
is no philosophical division between the 
two factions of the Democratic Party in 
the Virgin Islands. 

I believe we can all say that we whole- 
heartedly support the principles of self- 
determination as outlined in S. 450. 

Yet, I have some serious reservations 
as to whether the immediate enactment 
of S. 50 will guarantee any true expres- 
sion of self-determination. Although it 
would be easy for this body to view the 
bill through the simple spectacles of black 
and white, the fundamental question re- 
lating to S. 450 cannot and must not be 
reduced to the simplistic issue of neo- 
colonialism versus self-determination. In 
my opinion, the real question is not 
whether the bill should be enacted, but 
whether an extensive investigation is 
necessary. This issue transcends the 
question of “for” or “against”; it asks 
instead whether self-determination is at 
present possible in the Virgin Islands. 
This kind of analysis asks if there is any 
evidence to justify the charge that free 
elections are not possible. It asks if there 
is any validity to the very serious ac- 
cusations made against the Mortar and 
Pestle Party. Most importantly, it asks if 
there is significant cause for the recom- 
mittal of S. 450 in order to allow for an 
investigation. I suggest that these ques- 
pons are basic to the consideration of the 
bill. 

Although I supported the majority re- 
port of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, I am now persuaded that 
there is sufficient evidence, brought to 
light since that report, to necessitate fur- 
ther investigation. I therefore support 
the recommittal of S. 450 to allow for 
such an investigation. 

Mr. President, certainly I have no de- 
sire to delay the opportunity for popular 
elections in the Virgin Islands. If the 
Senate is truly concerned with the prin- 
ciple of self-determination in the Virgin 
Islands it must assure itself by every 
means available that these elections will 
take place under conditions which guar- 
antee the democratic process. 

There are certain areas in which there 
seems to be sufficient evidence to demand 
an investigation of the political condi- 
tions of the Virgin Islands. These are 
the areas of political coercion by use of a 
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loyalty oath, irregularities in the 1966 
election, a patronage system of unclas- 
sified Government officials, and a vast 
civil service system. Since the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], in his very 
fine speech, made detailed references to 
each of these areas, I should only like 
to outline a few further remarks. 

II. THE LOYALTY OATH EPISODE 


It has been charged that the loyalty 
oath was the attempt of a majority party 
to coerce the minority coalition into a 
state of political impotence. In fact, there 
appears to be a great deal of evidence to 
support this charge. In August 1966 the 
President of the United States signed 
into law an act amending the Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands to pro- 
vide for the reapportionment of the 
Legislature of the Virgin Islands. During 
the sixth special session of the Virgin 
Islands Legislature, the Governor pro- 
posed certain amendments to the Virgin 
Islands Election Code. Included in these 
amendments was the requirement that 
loyalty oaths must be given to all candi- 
dates in the 1966 primary. After much 
controversy the loyalty oath amendment 
was passed by the eight-member major- 
ity of the Mortar and Pestle Party. On 
September 1, 1966, the Governor signed 
the bill into law as Act No. 1815. I should 
like to read the oath at this time: 

I „do solemnly pledge that I will 
espouse and pursue the principles and poli- 
cies of the Party of the Virgin Islands 
and that I will support every candidate of the 
Party who is nominated for public 
office at the 1966 primary election and I will 
not support any candidate or any other 
political party or body or any independent 
candidate for public office at the 1966 general 
Office, 


Mr. President, I think the penalty for 
failure to sign the oath also should be 
pointed out. The act states that: 

No person who refuses or fails to submit 
the oath required by this section shall have 
his name printed on the 1966 primary ballot 
of a political party for which he files a nomi- 
nation petition. 


It is clear that, while the legislature 
was approving the loyalty oath, the Don- 
key Democrats and the Republicans 
were forming a coalition for the Novem- 
ber elections. Yet, the oath specifically 
prohibits this kind of coalition. As two 
of the majority Senators admitted in the 
trial of the loyalty oath case in the dis- 
trict court, the express purpose of the 
loyalty was to frustrate this anticipated 
coalition. Mortar and Pestle leader John 
Maduro testified that the purpose of the 
law was to frustrate “the marriage of 
convenience between the Donkey Demo- 
crats and the Republicans.” Senator Pu- 
ritz further conceded: 

The deal was working out to perfection 
until the majority Democrat Senators threw 
in the loyalty oath monkey wrench. The 
loyalty oath— 

He admitted under oath— 
was intended to interfere with the antici- 
pated coalition. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit upheld the decision of the 
District Court of the Virgin Islands with 


regard to the invalidity of the loyalty 
oath. Although Judge Maris did not spe- 
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cifically uphold the plaintiffs’ conten- 
tions that the loyalty oath was planned 
political harassment, he noted “that per- 
suasive arguments are presented in sup- 
port of them.” But the most condemning 
evidence of planned political coercion is 
contained within the act itself. If it were 
really general legislation seeking to deal 
with the election code problem, it would 
not apply only to the 1966 elections. Yet, 
the act specifically refers to the 1966 
elections and to no other. The very pro- 
visions of the loyalty oath provide rather 
persuasive indication that it was intend- 
ed to punish the legislative minority and 
to render them politically impotent. 
Thus, both the intent and the purpose of 
the loyalty oath seem reasonably clear. 
It was proposed by the Governor, enact- 
ed by the eight members of the Gover- 
nor’s party, enforced by the supervisor 
of elections—appointed by the legisla- 
tive majority—and specifically aimed at 
the 1966 elections. In the conclusion to 
his decision, U.S. Circuit Judge Albert 
Maris condemns the oath as a totalitar- 
jan measure which “would tend to bind 
the legislators to the party leaders with- 
out individual freedom of thought or in- 
dependence of action.” 
III. THE 1966 ELECTION CONTROVERSY 


The controversy which surrounds the 
November 1966 elections in the Virgin 
Islands has not yet been settled. The re- 
port prepared by the Department of Jus- 
tice regarding the alleged election irreg- 
ularities was never released. Although 
the line between fact and accusation 
remains somewhat clouded, I should like 
to outline a few facts which can be defi- 
nitely established: 

First. The outcome of the election was 
determined by an extraordinarily close 
vote. 

Out of some 15,000 registered voters, 
13,000 people turned out to the polls. 
Yet, the entire election was decided by 
a mere 200 votes. Minority Senators Ron 
de Lugo and Bertha Boschulte lost their 
seats by only 26 votes and 30 votes re- 
spectively. Since the Mortar and Pestle 
Party won 9 to 6, if these two losing Sena- 
tors had received a switch of 30 votes, the 
entire political situation would have been 
reversed. The Donkey Democrats would 
then enjoy an 8-to-7 majority. Thus, if 
any of the many allegations against the 
Mortar and Pestle Party are true, then 
the outcome of the election would almost 
certainly have been reversed. 

Second. On election day, the U.S. at- 
torney obtained a restraining order be- 
cause “the respondents—supervisor of 
elections and the chairman of the board 
of elections—are falsely claiming that 
certain registered and duly qualified vot- 
ers are not qualified to vote and are 
wrongfully refusing the said voters to 
cast their respective votes.” 

Third. On July 7, 1967, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission concluded there was 
enough evidence indicating violations of 
the Hatch Act to begin investigation. 

Of the 26 members of the Mortar and 
Pestle campaign committee in St. Croix, 
all but one was a Government employee. 

Fourth. Approximately 35 percent of 
the voters of the territory are Govern- 
ment employees. 

There are approximately 60,000 in- 
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habitants in the Virgin Islands. Of these, 
5,200 are presently employed by the 
Government. In other words, 1 in 10 
persons is at present a Government em- 
ployee. Since there are only 15,000 reg- 
istered voters, this means that 35 percent 
of the voters are Government employees. 
Although this figure may not of course 
prove anything, it certainly raises some 
questions about the possibility of free 
elections. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BURDICK. I wonder if the Senator 
is aware of these totals: In 1964, 14,076 
persons were eligible to vote; a total of 
10,872 voted; or 77 percent. 

In the year 1966, to which the Senator 
has referred, 16,887 persons were eligible 
to vote; 13,692 voted; or 81 percent. Is 
the Senator aware of that? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I think my figures 
have indicated that. 

Mr. BURDICK. Does the Senator know 
of any area in the States where the per- 
centage of voters has been that high? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I have no question as 
to the literacy, the involvement in politi- 
cal activity, or the genuine concern of the 
people of the Virgin Islands. That is not 
the question in point. The question in 
point is simply that we have here an 
interesting relationship between the 
number of eligible voters and the num- 
ber of government employees. 

Mr. BURDICK. I am referring to facts 
to which the Senator referred before 
he reached that point, and also referred 
to by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLOTT]. 

I believe that the Senator from Colo- 
rado said that some persons were fright- 
ened or were fearful to vote. It seems 
odd that the percentage of voters in 1964 
was 77, while in the year in which ir- 
regularities are alleged, the percentage 
was 81. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think that only sup- 
ports what I tried to say in my own re- 
marks. The people would have liked to 
have democratic processes, but they were 
thwarted at the polls. Nobody knows 
how many others were kept from voting 
in addition to the 60 whose affidavits fell 
into my hands. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Oregon has described the situation in 
which the democratic processes were ab- 
solutely thwarted, even for the election 
of the legislature. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. I should like to respond 
further. 

Forty-seven charges were filed against 
the Mortar and Pestle Party, I should 
like to list some of these charges of ir- 
regularities in the political life of the 
Virgin Islands. They were: 

That in violation of the Hatch Act, 
hundreds of employees of the territorial 
government were actually involved in 
partisan political activities. 

That police forced businesses to close 
up so as not to compete with a Mortar 
and Pestle Party rally. 

That official tabulation by members of 
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the St. Thomas Board of Elections found 
irreconcilable discrepancies in figures 
from three polling places. 

That votes were intentionally juggled 
by Mortar and Pestle officials. 

That certain polling stations did not 
open until after the rush hour. 

That the ballot was designed deliber- 
ately to be unclear and unfair. 

These are only some of the accusations 
of irregularities made against this party. 

Mr. Ariel Melchoir, publisher of the 
Virgin Islands Daily News, comments on 
these charges in his editorial of Novem- 
ber 10, 1966: 

There are strong indications that fraud 
was rampant in this election. Electioneering 
at the polls was open, flagrant, and unchal- 
lenged in St. Thomas. Advice flowed as heavi- 
ly as the beer at some posts. In St. Croix 
eligible persons were turned away from the 
polls in numbers which have been estimated 
at between 25 and 100. No one knows how 
many prospective voters actually walked 
away in disgust because of the undisguised 
attempts to manipulate their votes. The 
minority leader of the Senate has alleged 
that the tally of his vote was deliberately ap- 
plied to another candidate to prevent his 
gaining At Large Seat. In St. John “spoiled” 
ballots are reported to have been cast by Vic- 
tory 66 voters and were presumed damaged 
by paper clips which were used at the polls 
for the first time. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield at that point? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. I have listened with 
great interest to the many charges con- 
cerning the recent elections in the 
Virgin Islands. As the Senator knows, a 
regular investigation is now underway 
concerning these charges. In the course 
of that investigation, there have been 
some 47 complaints registered. If all of 
these complaints were sustained, it is 
very doubtful that they could change 
the outcome of the election. I ask the 
Senator, since one of his charges was 
that the ballot used was highly confus- 
ing and misleading to the voters, if I 
understood him correctly, I wonder 
whether he has seen the ballot? I hold a 
copy of the ballot in my hand and I 
wonder whether the Senator from 
Oregon would care to examine it. 

I do not see anything misleading or 
confusing about it. It seems to me to be 
a perfectly clear ballot, very much in line 
with the kind of ballots I am familiar 
with in my State, and the State of 
Oregon, I might say. 

I invite the Senator to examine this 
ballot and tell me what is wrong with 
it, based upon his own personal exam- 
ination of it at this time. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I would be pleased to 
observe and study the ballot further. 
However, I have already seen it. 

Mr. CHURCH. What is it the Senator 
objects to, then? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Let me respond first 
by saying to the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CuurcH] who has indicated that if 
all the 47 charges were sustained, so that 
if, after investigation, they were all sus- 
tained, there would have been no differ- 
ence in the election. 

I would remind the Senator that in the 
two elections, they were determined by 
26 and 30 votes, respectively. Since there 
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were 47 charges, if just one of these 
charges was sustained so as to change 
only 30 votes or that difference could 
well have altered the whole outcome of 
the election. For example, if the 60 peo- 
ple who signed affidavits had been al- 
lowed to vote, it would indeed have 
changed the entire outcome of the elec- 
tion. So I do not think we can cast it 
aside on that basis. This is an investiga- 
tion that must be carried out on an ob- 
jective basis, and through an objective 
format, so that we can bring some of 
these things to light in order to estab- 
lish their truth or falsity. 

I am listing the charges which have 
been made. I have not carried on an in- 
vestigation, but I do believe that an in- 
vestigation should be carried on in order 
to probe the charges. I want to say that 
I have served with Governor Paiewonsky 
during the Governors’ conference. He is 
a charming and a personable individual. 
These are serious charges involving him 
as @ person and as a political leader. I 
am not one who wants to see these 
charges made and then not see them 
proved or disproved. I have asked for ac- 
tion of the Senate to recommit the bill 
so that such an investigation can clear 
the record and either prove or disprove 
the allegations. 

Mr. CHURCH. I would simply say to 
the Senator in reply that he has criti- 
cized the ballot. I hold a copy of the bal- 
lot in my hand and I would like to know 
what is wrong with it. If he can tell me 
what is wrong with it, perhaps that 
would satisfy my inquiry. 

All the indictments hurled from the 
floor of the Senate today, relating to the 
elections, and the number of government 
employees, and to alleged violations of 
the Hatch Act, are, after all, not con- 
nected with the question of the election 
of a Governor. All of these alleged wrongs 
occurred during the period when we have 
had an appointed Governor. For 50 years 
we have been running the Virgin Islands 
principally out of Washington. If the 
island situation is as serious as has been 
described by the Senator from Oregon, 
the Senator from Colorado, and others, 
then it is really an indictment of the 
colonial system which retained so much 
power of decision in Washington. It is 
not an indictment of self-government 
which is the very process by which such 
wrongs can be corrected. 

I am surprised at this argument. In- 
deed, if we were to have applied the same 
standards to the territories before they 
became States, few of them would have 
made the grade, because I am sure that 
many charges of mismanagement were 
lodged against these territorial govern- 
ments. 

The best correction, Mr. President, is 
to give the people the opportunity to 
govern themselves. One of the ways for 
doing that is to give them the oppor- 
tunity to elect their own Governor, mak- 
ing the Governor answerable to them and 
not the Secretary of the Interior in 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I think the Senator 
from Idaho has made a correct state- 
ment in terms of the question of colonial- 
ism versus self-government, but we are 
not discussing the question of colonial- 
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ism versus self-determination. I know of 
no one on the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs who has better credentials 
than the Senator from Idaho, the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, or any others on 
that committee, in support of the prop- 
osition of self-government. But I think 
we have to look beyond the structure and 
the wording of the law. We have to look 
at the environmental situations. Is this 
an environment providing for the pur- 
suance and fulfillment of self-govern- 
ment? This is the question at hand. It is 
not a question of necolonialism. The 
facts of the case are that we have to con- 
sider a policy which will permit the im- 
plementation and the fulfillment of this 
act. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. Will the Senator from 
Oregon yield further? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I promised I would 
yield to the Senator from Colorado first 
and then I will be happy to yield to the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I would be glad if the 
Senator from Oregon would yield to the 
Senator from Idaho at this time. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. I say in all good humor 
to the Senator from Oregon that I know 
he is not opposed to self-government. 
Certainly I do not accuse him of advo- 
cating the preservation of a colonial sys- 
tem. But I remind him that every time 
it is sought to perpetuate a col- 
onial arrangement, this is the kind of 
argument which is made, almost with the 
same words the Senator has chosen; 
namely, that the environmental condi- 
tions are not right, that the people are 
not yet ready. 

This is always the excuse for retaining 
colonial powers intact, always the ra- 
tionale for avoiding the extension of self- 
government. 

I think the Virgin Islands, where the 
people themselves have elected their own 
legislature for many years, where a larger 
percentage of people vote in elections 
than in most States, plainly demonstrate 
that the time has long since passed to 
seriously question the environment, or to 
argue that the people are not yet ready 
to elect their own Governor. 

If that is true, why should we permit 
them to elect their own legislators, to 
enact their own loca! laws? It stands to 
reason that if they can be trusted to 
legislate for themselves, they can be 
trusted to elect their own Governor. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I have not had the 
advantage of the seniority of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho to draw 
upon the various comments and speeches 
which have been made on the floor of the 
Senate in previous years as they related 
to the question of further self-govern- 
ment for our territories I feel the cir- 
cumstances at this time are such that 
they would lead any reasonable man to 
the certain conclusion that there is a 
grave question as to whether there 
should be granted immediately the au- 
thority called for in the bill, and that 
the people can, under the prevailing cir- 
cumstances, carry out that new freedom 
and extension of self-government. 
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That is the question. I have no con- 
cern with the matter of a debate on 
colonialism versus self- determination. I 
think the Senate is in almost unanimous 
agreement on this. 

If the motion to recommit does not 
carry, I shall vote for the bill; but at the 
same time I think the Senate should be 
fully aware of the circumstances. I can- 
not recall any time in our history when 
another territory was granted self-deter- 
mination at a time when investigations 
were being held and when there were 
specific charges and indictments against 
the existing power structure, which in 
this case involves not only political per- 
sonages of the Virgin Islands, but eco- 
nomic and social activities as well. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s yielding. I will try not to abuse the 
time. Since the remarks of the Senator 
from Idaho were addressed more to the 
Senator from Colorado than to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, I would like to make 
one or two pertinent remarks. What we 
are considering here is the responsibility 
of the Congress. We know that this situ- 
ation exists, and no one can go to the 
Virgin Islands and not know it. Now we 
are being asked to pass a bill for the 
election of the Governor which would 
only bring about a continuance of the 
same situation. 

In the second place, the Senator from 
Colorado and the Senator from Oregon 
both supported a bill this year which 
would provide for the election of the 
Governor in Guam. We see evidences of a 
far more stable situation in Guam than 
we see in the Virgin Islands. So it is not 
a question of raising the point that the 
people are not ready for it, because the 
Senator from Oregon and the Senator 
from Colorado both supported a bill this 
year for the election of a Governor in 
Guam. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Not for the moment. 

Third, I make the point that this is 
just a half-hearted bill, anyway. We 
should be concerned with really giving 
the people representation. If this bill 
goes through in its present form the Gov- 
ernor will still control the board of elec- 
tions, although they tried to change that 
recently. We do not know what will be 
changed tomorrow. There would be no 
attorney general elected by the people of 
the islands, no secretary of the territory, 
and no election of mayors or other chief 
officers. 

These facts exist. No one can go to the 
Virgin Islands without becoming aware 
that they do exist there. 

What the Senator from Colorado is 
trying to do is take a step forward. I can- 
not say that in every case of real colo- 
nialism we have made a great advance- 
ment by ending the colonial status. If one 
does not believe that, take a look at 
Africa, where everybody got “hot”, 10 or 
15 years ago, about terminating colonial- 
ism overnight. Since then there have 
been nothing but civil wars and deaths 
and murders. One can hardly read a 
paper without reading that another gov- 
ernment in Africa has been overthrown. 


But here the situation is close to home. 
These people do have a considerable part 
of American culture. They have a high 
degree of literacy. That is true. But I 
think we have the responsibility to clear 
up the situation before we move ahead 
in this step, and then I hope we move 
even further. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, in 
light of the evidence brought to my atten- 
tion since the report of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, I 
am compelled to vote for the recommittal 
of S. 450. I cannot accept either the argu- 
ment that there is insufficient evidence 
to demand an investigation, or that an 
impartial investigation has already been 
conducted. 

In conclusion, the recommital of S. 450 
and the instigation of a subsequent in- 
vestigation not only supports the prin- 
ciples of the bill, but seeks to guarantee 
those conditions for which the bill pro- 
vides—namely, a free election under due 
process. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to express 
my appreciation for the support of the 
disi Senator from Oregon for 
what I think is a new and forward-look- 
ing step in this matter. Everyone knows 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
for his scholarliness and his objective 
approach to the problems of this country. 
In the statement he has made and the 
position he has taken, I think he has 
demonstrated not only for the people of 
Oregon but for the people of the United 
States the qualities which commended 
him to the people of Oregon last fall 
when they elected him to the Senate. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I rise 
to plead for the right of full citizenship 
for the residents of Guam and the Virgin 
Islands. I do not take the position that 
the people of Guam are qualified to elect 
their own Governor, while the people of 
the Virgin Islands are not. 

Last year this body and the House of 
Representatives passed H.R. 11777, a bill 
to provide for the popular election of 
the Governor of the Virgin Islands. Be- 
cause it was late in the year when the 
Senate acted, and because several Senate 
amendments were involved, the bill never 
got to conference. 

The bill has been reintroduced this 
year by the distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee [Mr. Jackson], for himself and 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Burpicx] as S. 450. Similar 
to last year, there was a companion bill, 
S. 449, to provide for the popular election 
of the Governor of Guam. 

Both these bills drew wholehearted 
support from the administration when 
they were introduced last year. So, too, 
did the two bills when they were intro- 
duced again early this year. 

Because of the bill now pending before 
us, I address myself primarily to S. 450, 
the Virgin Islands bill, and I ask consent 
to insert at this point in the record the 
February 18, 1967 report of the Depart- 
ment of Interior on that measure. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.., February 18, 1967. 
Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, DiC. 

Dear SENATOR Jackson: This is in re- 
sponse to your request for the views of this 
Department on S. 450, a bill “To provide for 
the popular election of the Governor of the 
Virgin Islands, and for other purposes.” 

We recommend the enactment of S. 450 if 
amended as suggested in this report. 

Section 1 of the bill provides for the re- 
moval of limitations formerly imposed by 
the Revised Organic Act of the Virgin Is- 
lands on the length of both regular and spe- 
cial sessions of the legislature of the Virgin 
Islands. It sets the opening date for the an- 
nual session of the legislature and sets the 
basis for special sessions. We feel that this 
provision is wholly consistent with ‘the spirit 
and intent of S. 450 and this Department’s 
concern with providing evermore meaningful 
home rule in the territories. 

Section 2 of the bill changes the number 
required for a quorum of the legislature 
from seven to eight. 

Section 3 of the bill takes from the Presi- 
dent his authority to exercise final veto pow- 
er over the legislation referred to him by the 
Governor after such legislation has been 
passed by the legislature over the Governor's 
veto. 

Section 4 of the bill provides for the pop- 
ular election of the Governor and Lieuten- 
ant Governor, defines the scope of the Gov- 


ernor's authority, sets out the duties of his 


office, and delineates the qualifications for 
office. The elected Lieutenant Governor will 
take the place of the Government Secretary 
now provided for in the Revised Organic Act 
of the Virgin Islands. A majority vote is re- 
quired to elect, and a runoff will be held in 
case a majority is not obtained in the first 
election. 

The bill provides for the election of the 
first Governor to take place in November 
1970 for a 2-year term. Thereafter, the elec- 
tion will be held every 4 years beginning in 
1972. There is a provision that limits a per- 
son to two terms unless one full term has 
intervened. 

We strongly endorse this section. An elected 
Governor is very much desired by the people 
of the Virgin Islands and is the next step in 
the self-governing process for this territory. 

Section 5 of the bill provides for the re- 
moval of the Governor. The section provides 
for a recall if 75 percent of the registered 
voters vote for the recall at a referendum 
election and the removal is approved by the 
President. It also provides that the referen- 
dum for the recall may be imitiated by the 
legislature upon a two-thirds vote of the 
members in favor of such referendum or upon 
a petition to the legislature of 25 percent of 
the registered voters. We recommend two 
changes in this section. First, the words “‘or 
Acting Governor” should be deleted from line 
10, page 6, of the bill, We suggest that these 
words be deleted because we can perceive of 
no reason to provide for the removal of a 
temporary official. Later sections of this bill 
provide for a successor to the office of Gover- 
mor if the elected Governor should, for some 
reason, not be able to fulfill his term of office. 

Second, on page 6, line 12, delete “: (a)” 
and insert a period after the words “refer- 
endum election” and delete all after that 
phrase to the end of the sentence on line 16, 
page 6. We have no preference as to a method 
for removal of the Governor by the people 
of the Virgin Islands. Both recall and im- 

it have been suggested and we would 
accept either or both forms, whatever the 
final decision of the Congress. However, we 
do not believe that, in connection with the 
recall, a concurrence by the President in any 
removal by recall, as now provided in the 
‘bill, is desirable, and therefore delete that 
provision. In our opinion, the requirement 
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for such concurrence is wholly inconsistent 
with the theory and principle of recall. 

Section 6 of the bill repeals the power of 
the Governor to appoint administrative as- 
sistants for the islands of St. John and St. 
Croix. This power would no longer be needed 
if the bill is enacted. 

Section 7 provides for the ‘succession to 
the office of Governor or Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor if there is either a temporary or 
permanent vacancy in either office. We 
recommend that the phrase “removal by 
recall,“ be deleted from line 21, page 7. We 
recommend this deletion because there is no 
provision in the bill for removal of the 
Lieutenant Governor by recall or any other 
method, 

Section 8 deletes from the Revised Organic 
Act of the Virgin Islands the requirement 
that the Secretary of the Interior approve 
the creation or establishment of any depart- 
ment, bureau, independent board, agency, 
authority, commission, or other instru- 
mentality. This deletion is in keeping with 
the provisions of the bill. 

Section 9 contains changes in section 17 
of the Revised Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands that are necessary to bring that sec- 
tion into conformity with the changes that 
the elected Governor and his authority will 
cause in the administrative setup of the 
Virgin Islands government. 

Section 10 provides for the payment of 
salaries and travel allowances of the Gover- 
nor, Lieutenant Governor, the heads of the 
executive departments, other officers and 
employees of the government of the Virgin 
Islands and the members of the legislature 
by the government of the Virgin Islands. 

Section 11 extends to Guam the privileges 
and immunities clauses, the due process 
clause and the equal protection of the laws 
Clause of the Constitution. This will guaran- 
tee to all U.S. citizens in or entering the 
Virgin Islands—including the corporations 
of any of the United States—rights of na- 
tional ci such as the right to engage 
in interstate and foreign commerce, the right 
to appeal in proper cases to the national 
courts, and the right to protection abroad. 
We recommend that on page 11, Tine 25, the 
word “paragraph” be deleted and in its place 
be substituted the word “clause”. This is a 
technical amendment to correct the citation 
to the Constitution, 

Section 12 amends the general military law 
to authorize the President to call upon Fed- 
eral or local forces to suppress civil Insur- 
rection in the Virgin Islands as In any State. 
This change is necessitated by the limita- 
tion of authority for the elected Governor of 
the Virgin Islands to call upon the US. 
Armed Forces in an emergency. 

At this point, we recommend the inser- 
tion of a new section 12, to read as follows, 
and renumbering subsequent sections: 

“Sec. 12. Section 2 of the Revised Organic 
Act of the Virgin Islands (68 Stat. 497; 48 
U.S.C. 1541) is amended by addimg at the end 
thereof the following new subsection (c): 

“(c) The relations between such govern- 
ment and the Federal Government in all 
matters not the program responsibility of 
another Federal department or agency, shall 
be under the general administrative super- 
vision of the Secretary of the Interior.” 

This new section is intended to provide for 
certain loose ends which will remain upon 
the enactment of this bill. Following the 
achievement of Commonwealth status by 
Puerto Rico, we found that no provision had 
been made for any centralized Federal cog- 
nizance of the multitude of matters flowing 
between the Commonwealth and the Federal 
Government, as well as between private cit- 
izens and the Commonwealth through a Fed- 
eral “middleman.” Because of this Depart- 
ment’s peculiar responsibilities for the ter- 
ritories before changes in status are effected, 
we found ourselves in the of an 
intermediary without any real assignment of 
the function and finally found it necessary 
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to deny any responsibility because our in- 
formation and contacts were inadequate. We 
believe that the bill before you should rec- 
ognize this residual need for coordination, 
and because of this Department's expertise, 
vest that responsibility in the Secretary of 
the Interior. Our amendment recognizes that 
the people and the Government of the Vir- 
gin Islands, in many cases, will deal directly 
with various Federal agencies, and specifically 
excludes from the residual authority any 
matters which are the program responsibility 
of another Federal department or agency. 

Section 13 sets out the effective date of 
the various provisions of the bill. 

Section 14 is the citation provision. 

It is our view that greater autonomy for 
the Virgin Islands is morally and politically 
right. Additionally, in recent years, a popu- 
larly elected Governor has been and is now 
very much desired by the people of the 
Virgin Islands. The action of the 89th Con- 
gress, which came so close to fulfilling the 
people’s wish, has served to sharpen that 
desire. In view of these developments, we 
more than ever believe that enactment of 
this legislation is important, and we are 
therefore hopeful that this legislation will 
be enacted early in the 90th Congress. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this report from the standpoint of the ad- 
ministration’s program, but that the Bureau 
will submit its comments separately. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry R. ANDERSON, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. CHURCH. It will be noted, Mr. 
President, that the report says: 

An elected Governor is very much desired 
by the people of the Virgin Islands and is 
the next step in the self-governing process 
for this territory— 


And goes on to state, and again I quote 
from the report: 

The action of the 89th Congress, which 
came so close to fulfilling the people’s wish, 
has served to sharpen that desire. In view 
of these developments, we more than ever 
believe that enactment of this legislation is 
important, and we are therefore hopeful that 
this legislation will be enacted early in the 
90th Congress. 


I say “amen” to these words, Mr. Pres- 
ident, and I only wish we could accept 
them as a firm request from the admin- 
istration to proceed full speed ahead in 
providing additional citizenship rights to 
the people of the Virgin Islands. 

But, Mr. President, between February 
18 and March 3 of this year, the admin- 
istration changed its mind about these 
two bills. On the latter date, the Execu- 
tive Office of the President—in this case 
the Bureau of the Budget—sent up an- 
other report. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C. March 3, 1967. 
Hon. HENRY M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: This is in response 
to your requests of January 24 and 30, 1967, 
for the comments of the Bureau of the 
Budget on S. 449, to provide for the popular 
election of the Governor of Guam, and for 
other purposes” and S. 450, “to provide for 
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the popular election of the Governor of 
the Virgin Islands, and for other purposes.” 

The general purpose of these two bills is 
stated in their titles. While we fully support 
this purpose and the provisions of the bills 
designed to accomplish it, there are two 
aspects of the legislation that concern us. 
These two aspects relate to Presidential 
powers—removal of the Governor and veto 
of the acts of the territorial legislature. 

Our concern stems from the fact that 
S. 449 and S. 450 will not alter the status of 
Guam and the Virgin Islands as unincorpo- 
rated territories of the United States. Hence, 
these bills would not diminish the responsi- 
bilities of the Congress and the President 
under the Constitution with respect to mak- 
ing and executing rules and regulations for 
these territories. The territories would con- 
tinue to be the responsibility of the Federal 
Government, and it would continue to be 
accountable to the United Nations for the 
protection and welfare of their inhabitants. 

In addition, despite the proposed change 
in their method of selection, the elected 
Governors would continue to have a responsi- 
bility not only for the execution of terri- 
torial laws but also the execution of cer- 
tain Federal laws applicable to the territories. 
Chief among the latter are the organic acts 
themselves. 

For the foregoing reasons, we believe that 
the President’s capability to discharge effec- 
tively his responsibilities within the terri- 
tories must be retained. These responsibili- 
ties involve foreign policy, national security, 
Federal property, and other matters signifi- 
cantly affecting the interest of the United 
States. 

We recommend, therefore, that the Presi- 
dent be given the authority to remove a ter- 
ritorial Governor or to veto an act of the 
territorial legislature when he determines 
such action necessary either from the stand- 
point of U.S. foreign policy or national se- 
curity or when necessary to protect Federal 
property or other significant interests of the 
United States. These criteria for Presidential 
action could be specifically written into law 
or they could be spelled out in the legislative 
history of the bills. 

Our recommendation for a veto that would 
be applicable to all territorial laws goes be- 
yond the present authority of the President 
to veto only certain territorial laws that have 
been previously vetoed by the Governor. The 
present authority is appropriate where, as 
now, the Governor is an appointed official, 
but it is not adequate to enable the Presi- 
dent to meet his responsibilities when the 
governorship becomes an elective office. To 
avoid undue delay, the legislation could pro- 
vide that territorial acts would take effect if 
not vetoed by the President within 60 days 
after notification of enactment. 

We recognize that the continuing author- 
ity that the Congress and the President 
would have with respect to the territorial 
governments could be characterized as limit- 
ing the concept of territorial self-govern- 
ment. In our judgment, however, the legis- 
lation, amended as we recommend, would 
provide the maximum degree of self-govern- 
ment consistent with the need for the effec- 
tive discharge of Federal obligations and re- 
sponsibilities in these areas. 

Accordingly, if amended in the manner 
recommended above, the Bureau of the 
Budget would strongly recommend the en- 
actment of S. 449 and S. 450. 

In addition, we recommend that the com- 
mittee give favorable consideration to the 
amendments to the bills proposed by the 
Interior Department in its reports. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILFRED H. ROMMEL, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


Mr. CHURCH. Now, what did the new 
repcrt say? It asked that the bills be 
amended. It asked that we give the Pres- 
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ident the authority to remove the elected 
territorial Governor and to veto acts of 
the territorial legislature. 

Let me emphasize this: the amend- 
ments which the administration proposed 
would have given the President the right 
to remove the elected Governor and the 
right to veto acts of the territorial legis- 
lature, as well. 

Mr. President, by what curious ration- 
ale could we proffer these bills, as an 
extension of self-government for the 
Virgin Islands and Guam, if, indeed, 
their major thrust were to strengthen 
and extend the power of the Presidency 
over these very territories? The proposed 
amendments would have made a mockery 
of these bills. 

I quote the report: 

Our recommendation for a veto that would 
be applicable to all territorial laws goes be- 
yond the present authority of the President 
to veto only certain territorial laws that have 
been previously vetoed by the Governor, The 
present authority is appropriate where, as 
now, the Governor is an appointed official, 
but it is not adequate to enable the Presi- 
dent to meet his responsibilities when the 
governorship becomes an elective office. 


Not adequate? What are these respon- 
sibilities that, in being passed on to the 
people of Guam and the Virgin Islands, 
are not accountable by democratic proc- 
ess? If we are offering self-government, 
does it not entail popular responsibility? 

I quote another paragraph: 

We recognize that the continuing au- 
thority that the Congress and the President 
would have with respect to the territorial 
governments could be characterized as lim- 
iting the concept of self-government. In our 
judgment, however, the legislation, amended 
as we recommend, would provide the maxi- 
mum degree of self-government consistent 
with the need for the effective discharge of 
Federal obligations and responsibilities in 
these areas. 


These words, Mr. President, are pat- 
ently a travesty on the intent of the Con- 
gress and the aspirations of the citizens 
of the Islands. It is obvious that Con- 
gress, by its passage of bills in both the 
Senate and the House last year, wants to 
extend a greater measure of self-govern- 
ment to both Guam and the Virgin Is- 
lands. The amendments which the ad- 
ministration suggested not only would 
nullify the intent of Congress, but would 
actually enlarge Federal control over the 
island governments. 

If there is any question as to Con- 
gressional intent, or to the qualifications 
of the residents of these islands for fuller 
citizenship, let me read from the findings 
of the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, with reference to the 
Virgin Islands, when it favorably re- 
ported last year’s bill, H.R. 11777, to the 
Senate: 

It is clear. . that the people of the 
Virgin Islands have had long experience in 
electing one branch of their government 
and thus in participating in the making of 
their own laws. It is the belief of the Com- 
mittee that the people and their legislature 
have for the most part exercised their powers 
in a responsible manner. They have orga- 
nized a two-party system, and have identi- 
fied, discussed and voted their opinions on 
matters of local concern. The legislators, in 
turn, have debated the issues, and at times 
disagreed with the Washington-appointed 
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Governor in the manner of free legislatures 
everywhere. They have enacted laws of local 
application and have levied taxes and ap- 
propriated funds sufficient for the ordinary 
needs of the local government without re- 
sort to direct Federal appropriations. In view 
of this, and in view of the further fact that 
the governorship has become almost ex- 
clusively a local office and that the Gov- 
ernor, under the revised organic act, is an in- 
tegral part of the legislative process with 
power to recommend and to veto legislation, 
it is the Committee’s view that the time 
is ripe for taking the progressive step to- 
ward a territorial government which is fully 
responsible and responsive to local needs 
and the local electorate, which H.R. 11777 
proposes. Enactment of this bill. . . will 
be a recognition that the Virgin Islands have 
accumulated sufficient political maturity and 
practice in the art of self-government to 
warrant this step. 


Mr. President, 20 years ago the 80th 
Congress passed an elective Governor bill 
for Puerto Rico. Not once in those 20 
years has there been a justifiable occa- 
sion to exercise—had it existed, and it 
does not—any such summary power to 
remove the Governor of Puerto Rico. 

In its latest report on both the Guam 
and the Virgin Islands governorship bills, 
the Bureau of the Budget cites as its only 
specific reasons for requesting the Presi- 
dential authority to remove the Gover- 
nor or to veto acts of the island legisla- 
tures first, foreign policy; second, na- 
tional security; and, third, protection of 
Federal property. 

Again, citing Puerto Rico, not once in 
20 years since those islands began elect- 
ing their Governor has there resulted any 
impairment of our foreign policy, any 
threat to our national security, or any 
danger to Federal property. 

It will be recalled that we obtained the 
Virgin Islands from Denmark by pur- 
chase in 1917 for $25 million. These beau- 
tiful islands were discovered by Columbus 
during his second voyage in 1493. They 
were eventually acquired by Denmark, 
which named them the Danish West In- 
dies. In 1927, Congress granted US. citi- 
zenship to the residents. In 1931, admin- 
istration was transferred from the Navy 
to the Department of Interior. In 1936, 
universal suffrage was given to all per- 
sons who could read and write the Eng- 
lish language. The organic act of 1936— 
act of June 22, 1936, 49 Stat. 1807—and 
the revised organic act of 1954—act of 
July 22, 1954, 68 Stat. 497—-retained a 
provision for Presidential appointment 
of a civilian Governor, with the advice 
and consent of the U.S. Senate. 

Although the Virgin Islands have al- 
ways had an appointed Governor since 
1917, they have also had a popularly 
elected legislature. The 1917 act contin- 
ued the provisions of Danish law for the 
election of two colonial councils, one for 
St. Croix, the other for St. Thomas and 
St. John, Ordinances approved by these 
councils, if sanctioned by the King, be- 
came law. 

The 1936 act provided for annual joint 
legislative sessions of the two municipal 
councils—a new name for the old colonial 
councils. It could only consider, however, 
legislation specified by the Governor, 
could pass it only by a two-thirds vote, 
and the legislation was still subject to 
gubernatorial veto, and if passed over 
the Governor’s veto, could still be vetoed 
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by the President. The 1954 act created a 
legislative body of 11 members. Last year 
the Congress enlarged this to 15 mem- 
bers by Public Law 89-548. But provisions 
for gubernatorial and presidential veto 
remained. 

Since 1954, Congress has enacted other 
legislation allowing greater self-govern- 
ment for the Virgin Islands. These acts 
ranged from Public Law 85-851, which 
provided for the issuance of revenue 
bonds for certain types of projects au- 
thorized by the legislature, to Public Law 
89-100 which provided for the payment 
of legislative salaries and expenses by 
the local rather than the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, this legislative history 
reflects steady progress in widening the 
scope of self-government for the islands. 

And now, as we propose that the is- 
lands elect their own governors, the ad- 
ministration suddenly requests that the 
Congress literally turn back the clock. 

What the administration said, in ef- 
ect, is that the Governor that the people 
of the Virgin Islands or Guam elect, and 
the legislation their representatives 
enact, must be pleasing to Federal offi- 
cials in Washington. 

Mr. President, this attitude is shock- 
ing in its implications at a time when 
the United States seeks to convince our 
good neighbors to the South—and else- 
where—that we abhor colonialism. 

It is said that Presidential powers over 
the island governments must be en- 
larged for reasons of our national secu- 
rity. Yet we have given statehood—com- 
plete self-government—to Hawaii and 
Alaska, and they are certainly more im- 
portant to our national security than 
either Guam or the Virgin Islands. A fur- 
ther broadening of the democratic proc- 
ess in Guam and the Virgin Islands can 
only increase our moral, political and 
economic ties, which are the real foun- 
dations on which enduring solidarity and 
security surely rest. 

On April 1 of this year, Mr. President, 
commemorative ceremonies honoring the 
50th anniversary of the transfer of the 
Virgin Islands from Denmark to the 
United States were conducted at St. 
Croix. 

I think Gov. Ralph M. Paiewonsky’s 
remarks on that occasion superbly reflect 
the pride of Virgin Islanders as Ameri- 
cans, as being part of the United States. 
And yet, they also reflect a desire to 
maintain their culture and their way of 
life. I quote from the Governor's ad- 
dress: 

We in the Virgin Islands welcome all to 
our shores and we are happy to offer them 
mutuality and equality, but more we can- 
not give. We are proud of our way of life, 
not only because we enjoy it, but because 
we know it is right. Official and other visitors 
have repeatedly commented on the ease and 
harmony in which we live. Many have pointed 
out that this demonstration represents the 
greatest asset the Virgin Islands can offer the 
United States. 

As we move into the future we can see that 
the Virgin Islands cannot become mauso- 
leums of insularity. Our destiny is that we 
assume roles in a much larger world. Over 
these past fifty years we have developed a 
secure inner identity as Americans and a 
confident realization of our purpose and 
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Mr. President, as I have quoted the 
Governor of the Virgin Islands, let me 
now quote from a resolution of the Ninth 
Guam Legislature, adopted on April 7, 
1967, Resolution 188—1—S—which is on 
file with the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee. 

In its resolution, the legislature points 
out that property interests of the United 
States are already adequately protected 
in Guam by a U.S. court, Federal judge, 
and U.S. attorney, who could bring im- 
mediate action to protect U.S. property 
interests. A similar court and attorney 
are firmly established in the Virgin Is- 
lands. 

The resolution also states that the 
people of Guam would prefer the status 
quo with an appointed Governor rather 
than an elected chief executive who can 
be removed by the President. I am sure 
the citizens of the Virgin Islands must 
have similar feelings. 

Mr. President, there is no question 
but what the people of these islands de- 
serve a greater role in shaping their des- 
tiny than we have given them in the 
past. To turn back now, from a course 
long charted and historically right, 
would not only deny their legitimate 
aspirations but contradict our own, as 
a nation. 

So I believe, Mr. President, that the 
Senate Interior Committee acted in the 
best traditions of the Republic when it 
refused to accept the amendments to this 
bill which were urged upon us by the 
administration. As the bill now stands, 
it represents another forward step in 
the direction of self-government for 
Guam and the Virgin Islands, a step 
which fully conforms with the basic 
political principles for which we stand. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as numerous 
allegations have been made concerning 
the political situation in the Virgin Is- 
lands, all of which appeared in an ad- 
vertisement published recently in the 
Washington Post, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to list the allegations directed 
against the Paiewonsky administration, 
and also the answers which have been 
prepared by Governor Paiewonsky to 
these charges, so that both the charges 
and his responses may appear in full at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

List oF 34 ALLEGATIONS RAISED BY THE PuB- 
LISHER OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS DAILY NEWS 
AND THE ANSWERS TO THESE ALLEGATIONS 
BY THE GOVERNOR OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

1 

Allegation: Determine whether the ap- 
pointment of a major dairy farmer as Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, with hundreds of 
acres leased from the government, consti- 
tutes a conflict of interest. 

Answer: The original leases to Mr. Hodge, 
while a member of the Legislature were un- 
der the respective administrations of Gov- 
ernor Alexander (in 1955) and Governor 
Merwin (in 1960). The leases were revised 
and consolidated in 1966, with the approval 
of the FAA. The revised lease repealed the 
option previously granted to the lessee to 
purchase all of the property and in its place 
provided only for the right to purchase the 
16 acre tract containing the Lessee’s home 
and other improvements made by him. It also 
raised the annual rental from $500 to $1,000, 
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and provided for one terminal date in 1980 
thus coinciding with the original expiration 
date of the 1960 lease. Both the Federal and 
Territorial governments have the right to 
repossess all or any part of the lands for the 
purpose of making airport improvements or 
for other public uses. 

Mr. Hodge’s qualifications as Commissioner 
of Agriculture and Recreation have not been 
questioned. His relationship to the Govern- 
ment as a lessee of its lands involves no con- 
flict, nor has it in fact occasioned any in- 
consistency with his duties and responsibili- 
ties as Commissioner—on the contrary, his 
intensive and extensive experience and com- 
mitment to practical, commercially feasible 
agriculture in St. Croix peculiarly qualify 
him to promote the general agricultural 
economy of the islands. 


Allegation: Determine whether a privately 
constructed sewage plant at Estate Tutu was 
accepted by the government despite the fact 
that the Planning Board, the Public Works 
Department and the Director of the Bureau 
of Environmental Sanitation all disapproved 
it because it did not meet standards. 

Answer: The Department of Health passed 
upon the public health aspects of the plant 
and took one specific exception, having to 
do with the installation of a chlorinator at 
the plant. The Public Works Department 
recommended certain other mechanical mod- 
ifications and additions to the plant, and 
went thoroughly into the question of dis- 
charge of effluence on the property of an 
adjoining owner. When all of these objec- 
tions had been met by the developer, the 
sewage disposal plant was accepted by all 
concerned agencies of the Government, 


Allegation: Determine whether the Gov- 
ernor used a sum of approximately $20,000 of 
taxpayers’ monies to institute changes which 
should have been made by the developer of 
the plant before the system was accepted by 
the Government. 

Answer: This is simply not true, The de- 
veloper made at its own expense all Changes 
required by the Government, as a condition 
precedent to the Government’s acceptance. 


4 


Allegation: Determine whether the number 
of persons employed by the government is 
approximately 35% of the voters of the 
territory. 

Answer: As of June, 1967 there were 16,887 
registered voters in the Virgin Islands. As of 
the same date there were 4,269 ar em- 
ployees of the Government, including both 
classified and unclassified employees. Thus, 
the number of government employees is 
25.3% of the number of registered voters. 
However, this does not mean that govern- 
ment employees comprise 25.3% of the reg- 
istered voters, since of such employees, 461 
(or 10.8%) are disqualified from voting be- 
cause they are either under the voting age 
of 21 or are resident aliens. Moreover, all 
government employees are not necessarily 
registered to vote and even more significantly, 
all qualified persons in the general public 
have not registered. 

5 


Allegation: Determine why the average cost 
of government to each man, woman and 
child in the Virgin Islands is $1,000 while the 
same cost of government—Federal, State and 
local—in the United States is $700. 

Answer: Using current population esti- 
mates of 60,000 the per capita cost of gov- 
ernment in the Virgin Islands is about $850. 
The accuracy of the national average of $700 
alleged by the publisher must be seriously 
questioned, since the U.S. cost of govern- 
ment (Federal, State and local) was on a per 
capita basis, $986.43 in 1963. This is the fig- 
ure published in Statistical Abstract, 1965, p. 
421. Based on the budget estimate for fiscal 
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1967 and on reasonable projections of State 
and local expenditures and of total U.S. popu- 
lation, it is estimated that for 1967 the per 
capita cost of government in the U.S. runs 
to $1,122.28. In any event the Virgin Islands 
figure is well below the national average, 
taking into account: 

(1) tourist-day increments, and the de- 
mands which this occasions on governmental 
facilities, particularly health and hospital 
services, and 

(2) costs peculiar to the Virgin Islands not 
typical to mainland communities (e.g. three 
islands to service with separate plants, 
equipment and personnel; government oper- 
ation of many functions such as power sys- 
tem and all hospitals, usually non-govern- 
mental in most communities). 


Allegation: Determine whether Virgin 
Islands government is operating a lottery 
subsidized by the taxpayers. 

Answer: The lottery operated by the Gov- 
ernment of the Virgin Islands is not subsi- 
dized by taxpayers money. Let us examine the 
situation in a typical fiscal year (FY 1967). 
Bill No. 2729 appropriated $63,126 to take 
care of the Director, Assistant Director, one 
cashier, five clerks and a custodial worker as 
well as materials, supplies, parts and contri- 
bution to the employee retirement fund. 
Aside from this usual appropriation, the lot- 
tery operation of itself is put on a self suf- 
ficient basis. For example, the operation of 
fiscal year 1967 produced $572,000 in gross 
sales and prize monies amounted to $416,- 
565.65. The difference between gross sales and 
the prize monies was distributed among 
three funds: 

1. Cancer Fund $36,000; 

2. Foster Care of Children $25,000; 

3. Day Care of Children $35,000. 

Presently, the accounting books of the De- 
partment of Finance shows a balance of 
$56,435 as a surplus amount to be made 
available to the areas of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 

9 


Allegation: Determine whether most of the 
unclassified workers ranging from laborers 
and cooks to commissioners were active dur- 
ing election time garnering votes for the 
party during regular working hours. 

Answer: Undoubtedly a large number of 
government employees were active politically 
on their own time, after working hours, as 
would be true in any politically active and 
enlightened community. There may have 
been isolated instances where employees 
electioneered during working hours, but such 
is contrary to law and government policy, 


7 


Allegation: Determine whether there has 
been an increase in the number of patron- 
age appointments in the government service 
from under 100 in 1961 to currently over 
800. 

8 

Allegation: Determine whether expansion 
of the spoils system as practiced by the ma- 
jority political faction with the Governor’s 
cooperation has any adverse effect on the 
Merit System which all agree is the corner- 
stone of fair and equal opportunity in goy- 
ernment. 

10 

Allegation: Determine whether positions 
which are now exposed of patronage and 
the spoils system are positions which have 
nothing to do with policy, but are really 
technical, professional and career type po- 
sitions. 

11 

Allegation: Determine whether patronage 
conditions when attached to such as Build- 
ing Inspector, Safety and Payroll Inspector, 
Wage and Compensation officer and Planning 
Director subjects the incumbent employees 
to unreasonable political pressure which ad- 
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versely affects the objective and impartial 
performance of their duty. 


13 


Allegation: Determine whether the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare has repeatedly taken exception to many 
of the positions which the Governor has al- 
lowed to be placed on the patronage list. 

15 

Allegation: Determine whether the grow- 
ing army of unnecessary assistant commis- 
sioners and deputy commissioners in a gov- 
ernment the size of the Virgin Islands is a 
device to circumvent or undermine the Civil 
Service. 

Answers: These allegations proceed from 
the premise that “unclassified” employees 
must be equated with “patronage” ap- 
pointees. This is fundamental error. 

There are presently 739 unclassified em- 
ployees out of a total of 4,269 government 
workers. (The unclassified figure includes 
about 97 former Vicorp personnel taken over 
by the Government (not counting 232 former 
Vicorp employees now working with the 
Virgin Islands Water and Power Authority) 
whose positions could not be readily adopted 
to the classifications under the Personnel 
Merit System law.) Apart from the urgent 
realities of recruiting technical and profes- 
sional personnel (admitted in effect by al- 
legation 10) of which there is dire shortage 
in the islands, there are many complicated 
factors to be taken into account in consider- 
ing the growth of the unclassified portion of 
the government rolls in the past six years. 
Largely, there is the problem arising from an 
inflexible classification and pay system in 
considerable need of revision. The creation 
of new departments, expansion of the func- 
tions of others, increased participation in 
federal programs, and the absorption of 
former federal agency employees under local 
agencies, has also involved the filling of many 
major policy making and supervisory posi- 
tions. This administration has taken steps 
to preserve the principle and practice of the 
merit system in the face of these practical 
problems. On several occasions, in previous 
years, and again in the Governor’s State of 
the Territory Message to the Legislature in 
January of this year, the administration's 
concern was expressed. Also, earlier this year, 
the assistance of the Department of the In- 
terior was requested for a survey to deter- 
mine the scope and nature of a full overhaul 
of the entire personnel system. When this 
professional survey by outside consultants 
is completed, this year all positions in the 
government service, except for top policy 
making offices, will be converted to the merit 
system. 

12 


Allegation: Determine whether the Legis- 
lature controls the appointment (and dis- 
missal) of government employees, especially 
in the so-called unclassified service. 

26 

Allegation: Determine whether the Gov- 
nor acquiesces to the demand of the ma- 
jority bloc in the Virgin Islands Legisla- 
ture for ruthless dismissal of government 
employees for purely political reasons. 

28 

Allegation: Determine whether political 
party clearance is a prerequisite for ap- 
pointment of eligible candidates who qualify 
for employment under the Merit System. 

Answer: To the extent that any legislature 
controls the purse strings it can affect the 
positions that are available to be filled, and 
in the case of unclassified employees, it can 
abolish existing positions by failing to pro- 
vide for their continuance in the yearly 
budgets. But the determination as to the ap- 
pointments (or dismissals) rests with the 
executive branch. The present administra- 
tion emphatically denies any suggestion that 
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it has abdicated this responsibility to the 
Legislature. 
14 


Allegation: Determine whether the Gov- 
ernor has approved legislative grants or spe- 
cial treatment to certain selected employees 
in the form of larger pensions than provided 
under the retirement law of the Virgin Is- 
lands. 

Answer: The Legislature has voted and the 
Governor approved (and in some cases dis- 
approved) special pensions under exceptional 
circumstances where the failure to do so 
would have worked a patent injustice, as for 
example, where a considerable portion of long 
service rendered by a particular employee was 
not covered by the retirement law, or where 
the annuity to which the person would be 
eligible was grossly inadequate because of 
the rising cost of living. This practice, how- 
ever, is not peculiar to the present Legisla- 
ture or administration, but is one which 
has been long established. Examination of 
the cases would show that no partisanship 
has been involved over the years in the case 
of these persons. 

16 

Allegation: Determine whether there is a 
two party system or two factions of a one 
party system in the Legislature with the pres- 
ent Governor belonging to one before he took 
office and to the other two years after he was 
in office. 

Answer: Both the Democratic Party and 
the Republican Party are recognized politi- 
cal organizations under the laws of the Vir- 
gin Islands. There are two factions of the 
Democratic Party made common cause with 
and ran its candidates on the ticket of the 
Republican Party. The Governor has always 
belonged to the Democratic Party as recog- 
nized by the National Committee from time 
to time. 

17 


Allegation: Determine whether conflict of 
interest exists in a situation where a mem- 
ber of the cabinet is engaged in purchasing 
materials and equipment and awarding con- 
tracts on behalf of the Government while 
at the same time operating a private firm 
which deals with these sources of supplies. 

Answer: See attached letter from Mario 
Lewis, Commissioner of Property and Pro- 
curement. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE VIRGIN Is- 
LANDS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, June 9, 1967. 
(Through: Hon. Louis Shulterbrandt Assis- 
tant to the Governor) 
His Excellency RALPH M. PAIEWONSKY, 
Governor of the Virgin Islands, Government 
House, Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands. 

Sm: I have read the Daily News of Satur- 
day, June 3, 1967 and specifically that sec- 
tion which deals with .. . 34 Reasons why 
a Bi-Partisan group of the U.S. Congress 
should take a careful look into the present 
conduct of the Government of Virgin Is- 
lands before Congress votes on the Elective 
Governor Bill for the Territory.” 

With regards to Item No. 17, it appears 
that the statement made therein refers to 
the Commissioner of Property and Procure- 
ment as he is the cabinet member whose 
duties include purchasing materials and 
equipment and awarding contracts on be- 
half of the Government. 

I want to assure you, emphatically, that I 
do not own any private firm, nor am I con- 
nected in any way with any private firm 
which deals with any source of supplies of 
any kind. Further, let me state: I do not op- 
erate any business whatsoever in St, Thomas, 
St. Croix, St. John or elsewhere. 

Respectfully, 
Mario LEWIS, 
Commissioner. 
18 


Allegation: Determine whether there was 
any irregularity in the acquisition by the 
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President of the Senate of a twenty year 
lease at the Submarine Base for a business 
site, two weeks before the area was actually 
deeded by the Federal Government to the 
Government of the Virgin Islands. 

Answer: The President of the Senate, Sen- 
ator Ottley, has applied for a lease on a small 
parcel of land in the Submarine Base to con- 
struct a new home office for the Home Jour- 
nal. He has not to this date received an 
effective lease, since, by law, all such leases 
must be approved by legislative action. This 
has not yet occurred. A lease document has, 
however, been executed. Its effective date is 
February 6th. The effect, legally, of this in- 
strument is to grant Senator Ottley a revok- 
able permit to the property. Until a lease in- 
strument has received all the approvals re- 
quired by law, it is not a binding lease. 
Therefore, Senator Ottley has been occupy- 
ing, and paying the agreed rent upon, the 
property since February 6th on a revokable 
permit basis. He has placed improvements 
upon the premises at his own risk. It is also 
true that the effective date of his instrument 
was two weeks prior to the acquisition of 
title to the Submarine Base by the local 
government. At that time, however, the Gov- 
ernment had the property on a permit basis, 
and could grant sub-permits. Since that is 
what Senator Ottley actually received, effec- 
tive February 6th, there was no irregularity. 

19 

Allegation: Determine whether two V. I. 
Senators are the first to stake claims for 
building sites at the newly acquired Sub- 
Base and whether the Senate is required by 
law to ratify leases approved by the Gover- 
nor. 

Answer: Senator Ottley in his own name, 
and Senator Puritz as president of a new 
corporation, P.P. and D. Ltd., are merely 
two among over 200 Sub Base applicants for 
space, and two among perhaps 30 or 40 
parties to whom space commitments have 
been made. Furthermore, neither of them yet 
has an effective lease. Senator Ottley's lease 
has not been approved by the Legislature, 
and P.P. and D. Ltd., has not yet been ap- 
proved by either the Governor or the Legisla- 
ture. Several other leases are similarly 
awaiting either gubernatorial or legislative 
approval, or both: Eagle Distributor’s Inc. 
(Pirate’s Cove), Midway Development Corp. 
(Waller), the Humane Society, James Ben- 
jamin (Saints and Sinners Restaurant), Sea 
Chest Inc. (permit-lease on Crown Bay Fill). 
In a number of other cases, the terms of 
leases have been negotiated, and within a few 
days or weeks the Agency expects to execute 
lease instruments and forward them for the 
gubernatorial and legislative approval: 
Potters Construction Co., and Manassah 
Enterprises, Inc., are about ready. Vernon 
Ball, Islands Laundry, Besake Bakery, Shore- 
line Marine, Eleanor Heckert (Pier Two), the 
Sundowner, Hess Oil, Shell Oil, Viking Corp., 
DePerty, V. I. Painting Co., and several others 
will follow shortly. All of these involve new 
construction or substantial improvements to 
existing structures. 

20 


Allegation: Determine whether a relative 
of the Governor who is also a member of the 
Senate is about to acquire a fifteen year lease 
on the ball field at the Sub-Base for a busi- 
ness complex. 

Answer: As indicated in (19), it is true 
that Senator Puritz’s new company has ap- 
plied for a lease for a parcel of land at the 
Sub Base. The term, however, is not fifteen 
years, but twenty years, with no option to 
renew. P. P. and D. Ltd., has guaranteed to 
place a minimum of $150,000 worth of per- 
manent improvements on these premises, 
consisting of three buildings containing not 
less than 30,000 square feet of space which 
will be available for sub-letting to business 
tenants. Such buildings and space are criti- 
cally needed by businessmen on St. Thomas. 
Furthermore, at the end of the lease term, 
all of these improvements will become the 
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property of the Virgin Islands Government. 
It is true that much of the parcel in question 
is located on an existing ballfield. That ball- 
field was scheduled to be replaced in any 
event by the new recreational faciities which 
are to be constructed adjacent to the Aspin- 
all Junior High School. 


21 


Allegation: Determine whether govern- 
ment employees violated the Hatch Act in 
their participation in the general elections 
last November. 

Answer: Whether or not particular V. I. 
Government employees violated the Hatch 
Act in their participation in last November 
general elections is a matter not properly 
determinable by the local government. In 
this connection, by letter of January 6, 1967, 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission advised 
that the political activity restrictions of that 
statute should be considered as applicable 
to all employees in the executive branch of 
the V. I. Government unless it can be estab- 
lished that the individual is not principally 
employed in connection with an activity 
which is financed in whole or in part by Fed- 
eral loans or grants. This ruling was not 
given any retroactive effect. Copies of the 
Commission’s letter together with detailed 
information as to the applicability of the 
law were sent by the Governor to every indi- 
vidual employee of the Executive Branch 
without exception. In any event, henceforth 
no local government employees, except as 
otherwise determined by the Commission, 
may participate actively in elections contrary 
to the provisions of the Hatch Act. 

22 

Allegation: Determine whether two sena- 
tors (one a former judge) who are also 
attorneys may practice before a judge, whose 
nomination has been held in abeyance pend- 
ing legislative action thus exposing justice 
in the courts of the Virgin Islands to undue 
pressure. 

Answer: This is a matter wholly within 
the competance of the Legislature insofar 
as the confirmation of judges is concerned. 
Attorneys are eligible to run for public office, 
and if elected it must be assumed that as 
legislators they will serve as honorably as 
the members of any other profession or back- 
ground. Of course, nothing appears as a 
matter of fact that justice is being exposed 
to undue pressure by the membership in the 
Legislature of two practicing attorneys, and 
the suggestion is simply a gratuitous reflec- 
tion on the attorneys and the judges whose 
appointments they act on. 


23 


Allegation: Determine whether the Gover- 
nor was responsible for distributing a lam- 
poon letter to his influential friends in the 
U.S. calculated to discredit and have removed 
from office the Government Secretary who is 
also a presidential appointee. 

Answer: That the Governor and the Gov- 
ernment Secretary have political differences 
is well known and each, from time to time, 
presses his causes within the bounds of 
temperateness and right and reason. Political 
activity on the part of each of these officials 
is quite compatible with the Hatch Act and 
their joint political rights. 


24 


Allegation: Determine whether the Gov- 
ernor really knew what was printed on the 
campaign button which he wore proudly at 
that same election, as he indicated at a 
recent House hearing he was not sure. 

Answer: The Governor was proud to have 
worn the insignia of the Democratic Party 
of the Virgin Islands during the last election. 
When asked if the official ballot had the 
pictures of President Johnson and Kennedy 
thereon, the Governor was not sure. It 
turned out that the party symbol, in fine 
print at the top of the ballot in one column 
included drawings of these two leaders, to- 
gether with other insignia. 
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Allegation: Determine whether laws of the 
Virgin Islands are being waived in the inter- 
est of special persons and groups and friends 
of the administration and the majority 


party. 
34 


Allegation: Determine whether the Gov- 
ernor’s Office is used for the enrichment of 
friends and special interest groups at the 
expense of the taxpayers of the Virgin 
Islands. 

Answer: No law has been waived in the 
Virgin Islands during this Administration 
because of any friendship, whether personal 
or political, either of the Governor or the 
Democratic Party. 

27 

Allegation: Determine whether there was 
conflict of interest in a former president of 
the legislature who, after his defeat in 1962 
was granted a pension of $3,600 per annum 
and a $10,000 government contract to manage 
the abattoir in St. Croix despite the law 
stating that persons on government payroll 
could not collect government pension. 

Answer: The present Commissioner of 
Agriculture, who served for years in the 
Legislature up until 1962, became entitled to 
his retirement annuity as a former legislator 
in accordance with law. Subsequently he was 
employed on a contractual basis to operate 
the government abattoirs. The law provides 
that No person employed by the Govern- 
ment of the Virgin Islands, other than on a 
contractual basis, shall receive an annuity 
under (the section providing for legislative 
service annuities) while so employed. 
Thus, there was no conflict. When the Com- 
missioner assumed his present post, the an- 
nuity ceased. 

29 

Allegation: Determine whether the morale 
of the government and indeed the commu- 
nity (except among the Governor's party 
members) is declining because of rising in- 
timidation and fear. 

30 

Allegation: Determine whether intimida- 
tion and fear is so prevalent that people are 
even afraid to be seen speaking with their 
friends or relatives because they happen to 
be of a different political belief. 

Answer: These allegations are so subjec- 
tive, not to say far-fetched, that they can- 
not be addressed except by out-of-hand dis- 
missal. 

31 

Allegation: Determine whether the in- 
terests of the people of the Virgin Islands 
were adequately protected in the negotia- 
tions for the construction of the Altona 
Housing Project and whether serious irregu- 
larities exist. 

Answer: The Altona housing development 
which was the pioneer local urban renewal 
and resettlement project in the Virgin 
Islands has succeeded in its purpose of pro- 
viding decent housing for very many resi- 
dents in sore need. Despite many unforeseen 
and engineering technical difficulties which 
ran the cost up, today over 50 families have 
moved out of slum areas and substandard 
dwellings and enjoy the benefits of a decent 
home in this Altona project. 


Allegation: Determine whether control of 
elections by the legislature is proper when 
that body appoints the election supervisor, 
the board of elections, who in turn appoints 
the judges, clerks, and inspectors for each 
polling place. Also to determine if it is proper 
for the executive director of the Public Hous- 
ing projects to be chairman of the elections 
board. 

Answer: The Revised Organic Act of the 
Virgin Islands provides, in section 6(c) that: 
“All officers and employees charged with the 
duty of directing the administration of the 
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electoral system of the Virgin Islands and 
its representative districts shall be appointed 
in such manner as the Legislature may di- 
rect.” 

There is thus involved no question as to 
propriety in the Legislature providing, as it 
has done, for the appointment of the Super- 
visor of Elections, the boards of elections, 
etc., pursuant to the above provision of the 
Organic Act. 

An employee covered by the Hatch Act may 
serve as Chairman of the board of elections, 
see U.S. Civil Service Commission Pamphlet 
20, May, 1966, p. 14. 

33 

Allegation: Determine whether it is neces- 
sary to have ten (10) assistant attorneys gen- 
eral to care for the legal work of the govern- 
ment (not including about three counsels 
to the Governor) many of whom are engaged 
in private practice at the same time. 

Answer: The Attorney General, and the 
ten Assistant Attorneys General on the staff 
of the Department of Law, are responsible 
for handling the day to day legal re- 
quirements of all of the departments, 
boards, commissions, etc., of the Gov- 
ernment. As governmental services and func- 
tions have expanded, the legal staff has had 
to increase correspondingly to the present 
stafling—for example when instead of two 
divisions of the Municipal Court, provision 
was made for four parts, additional attorneys 
were needed. All legislation, opinions, regula- 
tions, civil litigation, settlement of claims, 
contract negotiations and preparation, are 
handled by the staff. 

Results have demonstrated the wisdom of 
employing special counsel from time to time 
to handle such specialized matters as bond 
and note financing, public utility regulation 
and operation and representation before 
Washington based agencies such as the CAB. 

Only the Attorney General, and three of 
the Assistants have been admitted to prac- 
tice generally in the courts of the Virgin Is- 
lands—all others are specifically limited only 
to official representation of the Government 
of the Virgin Islands. The Attorney General 
has not been in private practice since 1961 
when he assumed office. Of the other three, 
one does not practice privately at all, one 
has handled only occasional conveyances and 
the other, after withdrawing from all cases 
which involved the Government, is in the 
process of disposing of all other matters 
which were pending at the time of his ap- 
pointment. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a legal brief 
prepared by the staff of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs to under- 
score the continuing Federal power over 
both Guam and the Virgin Islands, 
which will remain after the enactment 
of the pending bill. 

There being no objection, the brief was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

MEMORANDUM OF SEPTEMBER 21, 1966 


To: General. 

From: Bill Van Ness, 

Re: Extent of Federal Control and Power 
over Guam and the Virgin Islands, 

The base point to any consideration of 
Congressional power over the territories is, 
of course, the plenary powers found in Arti- 
cle IV, Section 3 of the United States Cou- 
stitution. This Section provides that “The 
Congress shall have Power to dispose of ard 
make all needful Rules and Regulations re- 
specting the Territory or other Property be- 
longing to the United States 

The provisions of the Organic Acts of 
Guam and the Virgin Islands and of the 
proposed “Elective Governor Act” which 
have a bearing on the powers of the Federal 
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Government with respect to these territories 
are summarized below. They are set out in 
detail under the appropriate headings in a 
later portion of this memorandum, 

Summary of Federal Powers over the Ter- 
ritories: 

1. All powers not expressly given to the 
government of the territories are reserved to 
the United States. 

2. Congress has the power to override any 
legislative act of the territories. 

3. The President of the United States has 
the power to designate parts of Guam as 
naval or military reservations and may de- 
clare Guam to be a closed port with re- 
spect to the vessels and aircraft of foreign 
nations. 

4. Under the “Elective Governor Act” the 
President would be given the authority to 
assume certain extraordinary powers in the 
event of local insurrection. 


GUAM 


Extent of continuing Federal Control un- 
der the Organic Act and Controls found in 
the Elective Governor Act. 


A. Organic act 


Under the Organic Act for Guam 48 U.S.C. 
1421, Guam is declared to be “an incorpo- 
rated territory of the United States.” The 
powers of the Government of Guam are 
stated to be “the powers set forth in this 
chapter” 48 U.S.C. 1421(a). Apparently all 
powers not given to Guam under this chap- 
ter are reserved to the United States. 

48 U.S.C. 1431(a) further provides that 
“the Government of Guam. .. and its rela- 
tions with the Federal Government shall be 
under the general administrative supervi- 
sion of the head of such civillan department 
or agency of the Government of the United 
States as the President may direct.“ (The 
Administration of Guam was transferred 
from the Secretary of the Navy to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior on August 1, 1950 by 
virtue of a Presidential Executive Order.) 

48 U.S.C. 1421(c)(a) repeals all laws of 
Guam inconsistent with the Organic Act 
and continues all others in force subject to 
modification or repeal by Congress, This sec- 
tion recognizes the power of Congress to 
modify or repeal Guamanian laws prior to 
enactment of the Organic Act. 

Subsection (b) provides that future laws 
of the United States shall not be applicable 
to Guam unless they refer to Guam by name 
or reference to “possession”. 

48 U.S.C. 1421(k) provides that nothing 
in this chapter shall be “construed as limit- 
ing the authority of the President to desig- 
nate parts of Guam as naval or military res- 
ervations, nor to restrict his authority to 
treat Guam as a closed port with respect to 
the vessels and aircraft to foreign nations.” 

48 U.S.C. 1423 provides that “the legisla- 
tive power of Guam, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this chapter, shall be vested in a 
legislature...” 

48 U.S.C. 1423 (a) provides that “the leg- 
islative power of Guam shall extend to all 
subjects of legislation of local application 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
chapter and the laws of the United States 
applicable to Guam.” Under the provision 
the Congress could override any legislative 
act of the Government of Guam. 

48 U.S.C. 1423 (i) provides that “all laws 
enacted by the legislature shall be reported 
by the Governor to the (Secretary of the In- 
terior) and by him to the Congress of the 
United States, which reserves the power and 
authority to annul the same, If any such law 
is not annulled by the Congress. . . within 
one year , , it shall be deemed ... approved.” 


B. Elective Governor Act 
While H.R, 11775 gives the Governor the 
general supervision of all the departments 
of the government and the power to exercise 
a veto, his power to appoint and remove offi- 
cers of the government is subject to what 
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may otherwise be “provided in this or any 
other Act of Congress.” Further, the Gover- 
nor is “responsible for the faithful execution 
of the laws of Guam and the laws of the 
United States applicable in Guam.” 

The Governor’s duty of making “an annual 
report of the transaction of the Government 
of Guam” to the Secretary of the Interior for 
transmittal to the Congress is continued un- 
der H.R. 11775. He is also required to make 
“such other reports at such other times as 
may be required by the Congress or under 
applicable Federal law.” 

A final provision of H.R. 11775 makes the 
General Military Law, 10 US.C. 331-334 ap- 
plicable to Guam, These sections authorize 
the President of the United States to assume 
certain extraordinary powers over Guam in 
the event of local insurgency, insurrection or 
disorder. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Extent of continuing Federal Control un- 
der the Organic Act and Controls found in 
the Elective Governor Act, 


A. Revised organic act 


Under the Revised Organic Act for the Vir- 
gin Islands the Virgin Islands are proclaimed 
to be an “unincorporated territory”, 48 U.S.C. 
1541 (a). The powers of the government are 
“the powers set forth in this chapter,” 48 
U.S.C. 1541 (b). Apparently all powers not 
granted in the Organic Act are reserved to 
the United States Government. 

Under 48 U.S.C. 1544 all matters pertain- 
ing to the Administration of the Virgin Is- 
lands are placed under the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, and all reports 
which the Governor is required to make are 
to be made to the Secretary of the Interior. 

ph 18 of the Bill of Rights, 48 
U.S.C. 1561, provides that no money shall be 
paid out of the Virgin Islands treasury ex- 
cept in accordance with an Act of Congress 
or money bill of the legislature . .. This in- 
dicates that Congress has reserved the power 
to appropriate money out of the Virgin Is- 
lands treasury. The Guam Bill of Rights does 
not have a similar provision. 

48 U.S.C. 1571 (a) provides that the legis- 
lative power and authority of the Virgin Is- 
lands shall be vested in a legislature”. 

48 U.S.C. 1574 (a) places certain limitations 
on the legislative powers and activities of the 
legislature. It reads as follows: 

“The Legislative authority and power of 
the Virgin Islands shall extend to all rightful 
subjects of legislation not inconsistent with 
this chapter or the laws of the United States 
made applicable to the Virgin Islands, but 
no law shall be enacted which would impair 
rights existing or arising by virtue of any 
treaty or international agreement entered 
into by the United States, nor shall the lands 
or other property of nonresidents be taxed at 
a higher rate than the lands or other prop- 
erty of residents.” 

The Guam Organic Act does not have a 
com ble provision. 

48 U.S.C. 1574 (e) provides that all pre- 1954 
laws, to the extent they are not inconsistent 
with the purposes of this chapter, will con- 
tinue in force and effect. It also provides that 
any new laws passed by the Virgin Islands 
legislature are subject to the power of Con- 
gress to annul any such Act“. 

48 U.S.C. 1575 (g) provides that “copies of 
all laws enacted by the legislature shall be 
transmitted within fifteen days of their en- 
actment by the Governor to the Secretary of 
the Interior and by him annually to the 
Congress of the United States.” 


B. Elective Governor Act 


Under H.R. 11777, the Governor of the 
Virgin Islands, like the Governor of Guam 
under H.R. 11775, is “responsible for the 
faithful exercise of the laws of the Virgin 
Islands and the laws of the United States.” 
Also, his power to appoint or remove officers 
of the government is subject to this and 
“any other Act of Congress.” 
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The Governor will continue to be required 
to make an “annual report of the transac- 
tions of the Government of the Virgin Is- 
lands“ to the Secretary of the Interior “for 
transmission to the Congress and such other 
reports at such other times as may be re- 
quired by the Congress or under applicable 
Federal law.” 

As is also the case with reference to Guam, 
the General Military Law is made specifically 
applicable to the Virgin Islands. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr President, the House 
committee recently held hearings on the 
pending bill in the Virgin Islands. We 
have received a report from our pro- 
fessional staff member, Mr. James H. 
Gamble, who attended those hearings. 
The report merely reviews the general 
character of the hearings and summa- 
rizes the testimony taken there. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEMORANDUM 


JuLy 14, 1967. 


To: The Chairman and Members of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

From: James H. Gamble, Professional Staff 
Member. 

Subject: Recent House hearings in the Vir- 
gin Islands. 

I attended the hearings held on St. Croix 
and St. Thomas on June 17 and June 19, 
at which approximately 50 witnesses appeared 
to testify, none of whom were local govern- 
mental officials. The chairman of the House 
group, Congressman Carey of New York, 
stated that the purpose of the hearings was 
to take testimony on the pending Elected 
Governor bill, general economic conditions in 
the islands, and alleged voting irregularities 
in the 1966 general election. Many of the wit- 
nesses who appeared were spokesmen for the 
political parties in the islands. Much of the 
testimony related to last November's elec- 
tion and the desirability of amending the 
Virgin Islands election code. 

It is fair to say that all of the witnesses 
favor an elected Governor for the islands 
and expressed support for S. 450. There were 
no amendments suggested or offered to the 
bill as it has been reported from the Com- 
mittee. Relatively few witnesses were from 
the business community, and a number were 
in some way connected with the local govern- 
ment. 

The statements by witnesses in connection 
with the voting irregularities last November 
were, to say the very least, conflicting. In 
view of the fact that the U.S. District At- 
torney is currently investigating these 
charges, I see no reason to try to make a 
judgment as to the allegations made. I did 
visit the U.S. District Attorney, Mr. Almeric 
Christian, who advised me that the investi- 
gation, while under his direction, is actually 
being conducted by investigators of the De- 
partment of Public Safety. As of June 20, 
the investigation was being pursued on St. 
Croix only, where some 39 complaints were 
registered. Eight complaints were filed on St. 
Thomas. If it should turn out that all 47 
complaints are sustained, it would still not 
affect the outcome of the election. It is in- 
teresting to note that more than 80 percent 
of those registered voted in the last election. 

I contacted the Criminal Division of Jus- 
tice Department on July 13, and was advised 
that the U.S. Attorney has no further in- 
formation about the investigation. 

One of the issues that was referred to over 
and over again related to the Virgin Islands 
election code. As of June 19, 1967, the Legis- 
lature appointed the Supervisor of Elections. 
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Several witnesses suggested that this office 
should be separated from the Legislature 
making it completely free of possible polit- 
ical influence. 

It was made clear by members of the 
House Committee that any needed revisions 
in the election code should be sponsored 
by Senators in the local Legislature—that 
Congress should not attempt to initiate 
whatever reforms may be necessary. It is my 
understanding that in very recent days ac- 
tion has been taken by the Virgin Islands 
Legislature to make the Office of Supervisor 
of Elections an independent agency. I have 
not seen the statute making this transfer; nor 
do I know that this action is completely re- 
sponsive to the general criticisms presented 
to the House Committee. 

Several times during the course of the 
hearings witnesses were asked if they felt 
or believed the administration of the islands 
would be improved if more local officials were 
elected rather than appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. The reaction was more often than not 
favorable to this suggestion. Although no 
specific recommendations were made in this 
regard, it was suggested that towns like 
Christiansted could elect their mayors and 
that perhaps governmental offices could also 
be filled by elected officials. I gained the 
impression that many Virgin Islanders feel 
there should be a diffusion of authority which 
presently is concentrated in a very few in- 
dividuals. 

Another frequent complaint related to the 
employment by the local government of some 
800 unclassified employees. This matter is 
presently being looked into by personnel 
specialists within the Department of In- 
terior, and I am advised that the local ad- 
ministration has taken steps to correct this 
situation by incorporating many of these 
unclassified positions into the regular merit 
system. There are presently about 5,000 gov- 
ernment employees, serving a population of 
approximately 60,000 permanent residents 
and many more thousands of tourists who 
are in the islands throughout the year. Some 
witnesses were very critical of the number 
of people on the public payroll, but in all 
fairness the Virgin Islands have a unique 
problem in that the government must fur- 
nish separate fire departments, police de- 
partments, hospitals, and other services on 
all three islands. Obviously it requires more 
personnel than would be necessary for a 
single island. 

One subject that was raised by several 
witnesses related to alleged violations of the 
Hatch Act during last November's election. 
I recall that in January 1967 the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission advised the Governor that 
the Hatch Act does apply to the employees of 
the Virgin Islands government if they are 
paid with funds derived from Federal sources. 
I have just learned that two investigators 
from the Civil Service Commission are now 
in the islands, and I assume are looking into 
the charges made concerning Hatch Act vio- 
lations in the last election. 

Although the Civil Service Commission has 
made clear that the Governor and the Gov- 
ernment Secretary are exempt from the pro- 
visions of the Hatch Act, it may be question- 
able whether occupants of these offices, both 
of whom are Presidential appointees, ought 
to participate actively in local politics. It was 
my impression that this was a source of 
friction in the Virgin Islands. 

A very few witnesses directed their testi- 
mony toward the economic situation in the 
Virgin Islands. It is well-known that both 
industrial expansion and the tourist trade 
have been booming in recent years. 

During my stay in the islands I talked 
with the Assistant Director of the Immigra- 
tion Service who showed me statistics on the 
number of alien workers coming into the 
Virgin Islands. There are no accurate figures 
on the total number because computations 
are kept on the basis of those who leave as 
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well as those who enter. Many aliens come 
and go regularly, and there is no way of 
knowing precisely how many are there at 
any given time; nor was the local employ- 
ment office able to verify these figures since 
they issue permits to employers seeking 
workers on the basis of total number re- 
quired which may have no relationship to 
actual number hired. The best estimate I 
was able to obtain was that there are ap- 
proximately 12,000 aliens in the territory but 
that probably not more than 10,000 of these 
are more or less permanent residents. Most 
of the aliens are employed in the construc- 
tion, restaurant, and hotel businesses. 

In summary, although certain issues, such 
as the alleged Hatch Act violations and the 
Virgin Islands election code deficiencies are 
matters of import to a significant number of 
people, the hearings reflect that: 

1. The people of the Virgin Islands want to 
elect their own Governor not later than 1970. 

2. The bill reported by the Senate Interior 
Committee, S. 450, has very wide support 
among political, social, and economic groups. 


Mr. CHURCH. Finally, Mr. President, 
in connection with the alleged election 
irregularities in 1966, the charge of un- 
duly large government payrolls, and the 
alleged violations of the Hatch Act— 
which are the basic charges that have 
been raised against the present Virgin 
Island government, in the course of the 
debate this afternoon—I have had pre- 
pared a summary of the facts relating 
to each of these charges. It is a summary 
rebuttal which for purposes of saving 
time, I will not read at length, but I do 
ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JULY 12, 1967. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS ELECTIVE GOVERNOR BILL 

The only allegations concerning S. 450— 
the Virgin Islands Elective Governor bill— 
which seem germane and timely are those 
contained in the 34 points in the advertise- 
ment of June 7, 1967, in the Washington 
Post, and in the individual views expressed 
by Senator Allott in the printed report ac- 
companying S. 450. Senator Allott was con- 
cerned chiefly with three things: (1) alleged 
election irregularities in the 1966 election for 
the Legislature, (2) unduly large local gov- 
ernment payroll, and (3) violations of the 
Hatch Act. 

HATCH ACT 

With regard to the last item, violation of 
the Hatch Act, on January 6, 1967, the Civil 
Service Commission wrote to the Governors 
of Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands 
and warned them that the Hatch Act should 
be deemed to apply to the employees of their 
local governments unless it was perfectly 
clear that such employees were not paid, di- 
rectly or indirectly, from Federal funds. In 
the case of the Virgin Islands employees, it 
went somewhat further and said that it ap- 

that all of such employees were so 
likely to be the recipients of Federal funds 
that all of them should regard themselves 
as subject to the Hatch Act unless (in effect) 
they could establish on a case by case basis 
with the Civil Service Commission the fact 
that they were paid purely from local funds. 

There is no doubt, as a practical matter, 
that large numbers of employees of the Gov- 
ernment of the Virgin Islands engaged in 
political activity prior to this warning in 
January 1967 from Civil Service. It probably 
never occurred to anyone that ordinary em- 
Ployees of the local government could be 
considered to be subject to the Hatch Act. 
Such employees are paid with funds appro- 
priated from the treasury of the Virgin 
Islands by the local legislature. The rationale 
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of the Civil Service Commission is that so 
much of the tax and other revenues of the 
Government of the Virgin Islands (includ- 
ing matching funds) are derived from Fed- 
eral laws or Federal sources that a Federal 
cast or imprint is placed upon so-called local 
funds generally. 

The posture of the Governor (as local 
spokesman, since he personally is not bound 
by this aspect of the Hatch Act) is that the 
Hatch Act, if the Civil Service Commission 
interpretation is correct, has been violated in 
hundreds of instances by persons in all po- 
litical factions for years—but not willfully or 
intentionally. Now that the employees are on 
notice, there will be no excuse for future 
violations, if any indeed occur. (The Civil 
Service Commission has two investigators 
now in the islands checking on alleged viola- 
tions, but even these alleged violations, are, 
presumably, hold-over allegations from the 
last election.) 


ELECTION IRREGULARITIES 


With regard to election irregularities, it 
has not been alleged that they were so wide- 
spread that, absent such irregularities, the 
outcome of the election would have been 
changed. It appears that between 25 and 50 
persons may, or may not, be alleging some 
election mistakes where they were concerned. 
The Supervisor of Elections told the House 
Interior subcommittee on June 20 that to 
that day no one had come forward to make 
any formal complaints under the local elec- 
tion law. Such complaints would be the first 
and most obvious remedy for any voter who 
felt aggrieved. A fecond remedy would be fil- 
ing charges with the U. S. Attorney, alleg- 
ing a violation of the Organic Act. No such 
charges were filed until about 4 months after 
the election. About that time affidavits were 
sent to Senator Allott, who turned them over 
to the Justice Department. (Whether the 
same parties or others also then filed charges 
with the U. S. Attorney, or whether such of- 
ficial is merely investigating the allegations 
made to Senator Allott, is not known. Staff 
member James Gamble was present at such 
hearings and should be able to brief all in- 
terested parties on the Senate side). 

In any event (1) the Elections Supervisor 
has no complaints to consider, (2) the U. S. 
Attorney is investigating all complaints he 
has, (3) the Legislature itself has announced 
an investigation after the U. S. Attorney 
completes his, and (4) a subcommittee of 
the House of Representatives has completed 
field hearings on this same subject, and will 
continue such hearings with testimony from 
local government officials on July 20. These 
four investigations should about cover this 
point. 

NUMBER OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


With regard to the final point of Senator 
Allott’s views, over-large local governmental 
payrolls, this point is also made under sev- 
eral headings among the 34 points. 

By definition there are no more employees 
on the local payroll than the Governor (after 
executive branch budget hearings) and the 
Legislature (after legislative budget hear- 
ings) have determined are needed to render 
necessary governmental services. That is the 
usual method (procedurally speaking) that 
should be used to make such a determina- 
tion. Of course the argument is that the 
Governor, together with the Legislature, be- 
lieve that more employees are needed than 
their critics believe. 

Firstly, some of the critics undoubtedly 
feel that the local government should be pro- 
viding less in the way of governmental serv- 
ices, and if it did less it would need fewer 
employees. This same philosophical differ- 
ence exists on the mainland, but in the is- 
lands the majority seems to want the cur- 
rent level of governmental services or even 
more, 

Of more moment, more difficult to answer 
because more ambiguous, is the general view 
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that the same level of service could be pro- 
vided with substantially fewer employees. 
But there is a complete lack of specificity 
in all of these allegations. Upon examina- 
tion they almost always rest upon two 
“facts”, which facts are true but mislead- 
ing. One is that in the old days, when the 
islands had fewer people, a budget but a 
fraction of today’s, and providing fewer 
services, it was able to operate with fewer 
employees. The other fact“ is that the num- 
ber of governmental employees is a substan- 
tial fraction of the electorate. What these 
two facts have in common is that they are 
essentially irrelevant. Can the Public Works 
department discharge its responsibilities 
with 10 fewer employees, 100 fewer em- 
ployees? No one says it can. Instead they 
note that when it spent $500,000 annually 
on roads it employed fewer people than when 
it spends $1,500,000 on roads. And when the 
Virgin Islands had 30,000 people, and 200,000 
visitors per year, it employed fewer people 
than when it has a permanent population 
of 60,000 and 700,000 visitors per year. 

Apart from the basic reality that the popu- 
lation of the islands has increased to an 
estimated 60,000 inhabitants today, and 
700,000 visitors per year, the following spe- 
cial circumstances have to be taken into 
account: 

1. It is expensive, both in terms of man- 
power and equipment, to service 3 islands as 
contrasted with an equal population in a 
mainland community. Medical, educational, 
public works, fire and police facilities have 
to be duplicated on each island, even though 
the facilities on one island are enough for 
the total population in terms of numbers. 

2. 700,000 visitors per year are the man- 
year equivalent of an entirely additional 
community for many purposes (not public 
school burden, of course, but on roads, traf- 
fic, health service, water and power, etc.). 

3. Many services are performed by the lo- 
cal government in the islands that are per- 
formed by private enterprise, or non-gov- 
ernmental bodies, in the mainland. All hos- 
pitals are governmental. The electrical power 
system is governmental. Most doctor services 
are provided by government doctors, with 
attendant staffs. Two airports and three har- 
bors are operated with governmental per- 
sonnel. 

4. Every level of government in the is- 
lands, state, county, municipal, board of 
education, special districts, authorities, are 
simply counted as part of the one govern- 
mental payroll. With regard to the 34 points, 
many of which are comprehended in the 
foregoing, find attached thereto two sets of 
rebuttals (different sets). The one, in more 
capsule form, was prepared in Washington 
on June 8 and distributed by the Governor 
rather generally. The second was prepared 
by him in the islands about June 20 and 
given little, if any distribution. Between 
them they are the best reply that can be 
given to the 34 points, since they represent 
the considered views of the target of the al- 
legations (although they should also be read 
in connection with the foregoing explana- 
tions also). 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I will 
not delay the Senate for more than a few 
minutes, but I would like to make some 
comments on the subject before us—the 
Virgin Islands elective Governor bill. 

I had the pleasure of serving on the 
Territory Subcommittee when I was a 
Member of the House. I also served for 
2 years on the subcommittee during my 
service in the Senate, under the chair- 
manship at that time of the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho, who has just spoken. 

During the process of this service, we 
received some rather strenuous letters 
regarding leases in the Virgin Islands. 
These letters led to an investigation, at 
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my request, of the actions of the Interior 
Department and also of the Government 
of the Virgin Islands with respect to cer- 
tain leases that had been issued by the 
Interior Department and which were 
presumably being canceled by action of 
the department. and the local govern- 
ment. 

The Senate Territories and Insular Af- 
fairs Subcommittee held hearings on the 
status of these leases October 29 and 30, 
1963. 

During the process. of gathering testi- 
mony, one of the witnesses, a Mr. Wil- 
liam Dowling, who owned a very reputa- 
ble hotel down there, spoke about the 
matter of turning over the authority for 
these leasings to the local government. 
This is what he said: 

I would like to make one statement. I be- 
lieve I speak for all of us when I say that 
we were filled with apprehension of the very 
suggestion of transfer to the local govern- 
ment, a very erratic and unpredictable in- 
strument at best, and presently engaged in a 
knockdown-dragout court battle over who 
represents what, with all sorts of charges of 
fraud and what have you, and misuse of 
funds, and everything else. 


He goes on at some length along the 
same lines, and then continues: 

You can see the apprehension we have in 
putting ourselves in the. hands of govern- 
ment which is right now in a terrific battle 
and we do not. know. who is going to be what. 


The purpose of referring to these 
quotes is simply to point out for the 
Recorp that. the local people, who are 
living there, are not at all confident of 
getting any justice from their local Gov- 
ernor or government. This was as long 
ago as 1963. At that time Governor 
Paiewonsky was in charge. At the present 
time Governor Paiewonsky is in charge 
and there is, little or no doubt that the 
degree of control which he now exercises 
over the islands as a whole is even more 
extreme than it was back in 1963. 

I listened with interest to the Senator 
from Oregon point out that one out of 
about 10 people on the island are on the 
government. payroll. It is perfectly ap- 
parent that with such a degree of con- 
trol over government payrolls and the 
patronage positions, which they mostly 
are, you are also going to have an enor- 
mous amount of control over any elective 
process that may be instituted. This 
might just as well be placed squarely on 
the table. 

Consequently, it seems to me that if 
we approve an elective Governor system 
without further investigation, what we 
are doing in effect is transferring the en- 
tire control of the island over to Gov- 
ernor Paiewonsky, a Governor who is 
under serious charges and allegations. 
If he is not himself responsible for the 
circumstances, the party which he heads 
18. 
A second facet of the situation is the 
unparalleled soaring of Government 
costs and the extent of Government 
waste in the Virgin Islands. I was inter- 
ested in finding in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for January 17, 
1967, two articles written by Jonathan 
Cottin. These were inserted in the Ap- 
pendix by the Senator from Vermont 
Mr. Axl, who spoke earlier today, 
and originally appeared in the Baltimore 
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Evening Sun of January 12 and 13, 1967. 
I commend them to the attention of the 
Senate and believe it worthwhile to quote 
a few statements from the article entitled 
“Government. Cost. Hits Zenith in Virgin 
Islands.” Mr. Cottin wrote: 


The islands, which spent only $5,800,000 
ten years ago, use a substantial portion of 
the Federal largesse to pay Government em- 
ployees. 

The Government was unable to provide 
annual salary costs, but did reveal that the 
number of Government employees has nearly 
doubled in just three years. 

In 1963, there were 2,413 on the island 
payroll. 


You will recall 1963 was the year of 
our leasing hearings and witnesses were 
already afraid of the local government. 

In 1966, that number jumped to 4,026, 
making the Government the biggest em- 
ployer, with paychecks. going to almost 10 per 
cent of the entire pepulation. Only 1 per 
cent of Maryland’s residents work in State 
government. 

Moreover, the number of political appoint- 
ees in Government service has jumped almost 
100 per cent in one year. 


It seems to me the problem is self- 
evident. This is clear evidence of the de- 
gree of control which the governmental 
service has over the people on those is- 
lands. The: question, therefore, becomes: 
Is governmental authority being exer- 
cised properly, and will this kind of bill 
give any incentive for a change? It does 
not seem to me that it will. 

I quote further from the same article: 

What happens to the money left over after 
salaries? 

According to United States Government 
Comptroller Peter A, Bove, there is consid- 
erable waste. 

Bove, whose audits produce Paiewonsky’s 
wrath, is America’s lone Federal watchdog 
on the islands. At one point, Paiewonsky 
said he should have power to name the man 
who audits the Government, but the Senate 
turned: the idea aside, noting the American 
financial state involved. 

Some of Bove's findings: 

1. About, 62.000, 000 was wasted on a dredg- 
ing project designed to deepen the harbor of 
Charlotte Amalie so that big ocean liners 
could come into thriving tourist: port. 

2. Poor planning of a low income public 
housing development which forced the cost 
of the project up by about $600,000 over esti- 
mates due to a series of costly work change 
orders. 

3. Highway construction programs author- 
ized as long ago as 1959 are still not com- 
pleted, despite the Government's acknowl- 
edgment that the roads are inadequate. 

The Government’s half-hearted attempt to 
dredge Charlotte Amalie harbor failed from 
“a complete lack of coordination between the 
Department of Public Works and Commerce,” 
Bove said. 

SEQUENCE or EVENTS 

The Commerce Department didn't know of 
the dredging project until the dredge “ac- 
tually arrived,” the comptroller’s audit said. 

Under the law, Commerce is assigned su- 
pervision of harbor improvements. 


The Commerce Department did not 
even know about it. 

There are many other allegations in 
this article. As it has already been 
printed in the Appendix, I will not re- 
quest it be printed again today. 

I do not believe I need go further, ex- 
cept to emphasize once again that I be- 
lieve my distinguished senior colleague, 
Senator Attorr, as well as the distin- 
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guished junior Senator from Oregon, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Wyo- 
ming, and the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Vermont have done an enor- 
mous service to the Senate. We should 
send this. bill back long enough to be 
able to have a full investigation of these 
charges, so that we do not have to oper- 
ate in a miasma of suspicion, a miasma 
of fear. Otherwise, there is a definite 
feeling derived from many residents of 
the Virgin Islands that if the bill is 
passed without doing something about 
the charges first, many reasonable peo- 
ple, unless in the service of Governor 
Paiewonsky, are going to be seriously 
hurt. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator for 
his fine support and also for the research 
and investigation he, himself, has done in 
this field, as well as the investigations he 
has now made. 

I feel deeply, as he does, that Congress 
would be putting the stamp of approval 
on the situation as it exists if we pass 
the bill in this form. 

I wonder if the Senator would yield to 
me at this time, to permit me to ask for 
the yeas and nays on this motion. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I was just about to 
ask the Senator if he would like to do so. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the pending motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, my 
last statement on this matter will be very 
brief. 

There were less than 100 unclassified 
employees on the government payroll in 
1961. By May 1967, there were approxi- 
mately 773 unclassified employees, dnd 
150 of these work in Governor Paie- 
wonsky’s office. This includes. six admin- 
istrative assistants, four lifeguards, four 
ssh a hota five maids, and six chauf- 

eurs. 

I do not hesitate to say that if the 
Senate could indulge itself to that degree 
we would find every newspaper in the 
country jumping down our necks as if we 
were the worst group of people that could 
be imagined. I can see no reason for tak- 
ing a different outlook on the Paiewon- 
sky government in the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have 
read and listened to the comments made 
on this side of the aisle by the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado and the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon. 
They are both powerful and they are botr 
persuasive. 

I have listened to my friend on the 
majority side, the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Crunch] as he pointed 
to the fact that the administration and 
its spokesmen. made recommendations in 
connection with this. legislation that 
have been shunted away and completely 
disregarded. That is within the realm of 
right for this legislative branch. How- 
ever, what concerns and puzzles me is 
that, representing the national adminis- 
tration, the Bureau of the Budget sent 
a letter to our committee, the Committee 
on Interior, and. recommended that the 
President not have a brandnew right but 
continue the right to veto bills passed by 
the territorial legislature, and that the 
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President be given the right to remove 
the elected Governor from office. Why? 
In the words of the representative of the 
President of the United States, and I 
quote from page 18 of the report: 

We believe that the President’s capability 
to discharge effectively his responsibilities 
within the territories must be retained. These 
responsibilities involve foreign policy, na- 
tional security, Federal property, and other 
matters significantly affecting the interest 
of the United States. 

* * * > + 

Our recommendation for a veto that would 
be applicable to all territorial laws goes be- 
yond the present authority of the President 
to veto only certain territorial laws that have 
been previously vetoed by the Governor. 


Mr. President, I wish to ask the man- 
ager of the bill a question. Does the pres- 
ent bill eliminate completely the right of 
the President to veto legislation adopted 
by the Virgin Islands Legislature? 

Mr. BURDICK. Yes. The only veto we 
have is in the Congress itself. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I shall read this passage 
again. I do not wish to prolong the 
debate. This communication is from the 
Bureau of the Budget: 

Our recommendation for a veto that 
would be applicable to all territorial laws 
goes beyond the present authority of the 
President to veto only certain territorial 
laws that have been previously vetoed by 
the governor. 


Mr. BURDICK. We eliminate that 
right to veto but Congress still has a 
residual veto in all events. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me so that I may make 
a clarification? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Under the present law 
the President may exercise a veto only 
in the case of the local legislature over- 
riding a veto of the territorial governor. 

The Bureau of the Budget, not the 
Department of the Interior, asked that 
the Presidential power be enlarged so 
that the President might veto acts of the 
territorial legislature and also to re- 
move the elected governor. The com- 
mittee felt this was not consistent with 
basic principles of self-government and, 
for this reason, we did not adopt the 
two amendments urged upon us by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I shall 
make a request. I do not believe that the 
accusations of my colleagues on the 
minority side have been successfuly re- 
futed. I do believe that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs and the 
Senate have a duty to inquire further 
into the facts. I do believe if the Senate 
is now prepared to ride roughshod over 
such requests by the administration as 
those which deal with “foreign policy 
and national security” at least this rec- 
ord should be made crystal clear why 
the Senate intends to do it. 

Under those circumstances, I wonder 
whether my able friends on the minority 
side would take what I believe to be the 
meritorious motion by the Senator from 
Colorado and amend it to a certain de- 
gree. This comes to my mind as a pos- 
sibility by which the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs could func- 
tion during a time certain and make its 
report to the Senate so that nobody 
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need be fearful that we are going to 
py something that somebody seems to 
want. 

The fact remains that there are un- 
answered questions. I wonder if my 
friend would approve a motion to recom- 
mit and to report back on a date certain. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, speaking 
for myself, I would not approve that 
kind of motion. This is not a matter 
of first impression in the Senate. This 
has been before us for a long period of 
time. Last year, both Houses of Congress 
passed such a bill as we present today. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Not in the face of the 
opposition of the President. 

Mr. CHURCH. Let us look at that 
opposition. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am in the anomalous 
position of being a Republican repre- 
senting the view of the administration 
in this matter. 

Mr. CHURCH. The committee looked 
carefully into the recommendations of 
the Bureau of the Budget. We had a 
special hearing after these recommenda- 
tions were made, and we asked a spokes- 
man of the Bureau who came up to ad- 
vocate these amendments whether such 
provisions had been adopted in the case 
of Puerto Rico. He said No.“ We then 
asked if there had even been an occasion 
when the Commonwealth government of 
Puerto Rico had taken any action that 
was inimical to the national security 
of the United States. He said he could 
not cite a single instance. There was no 
case made for imposing on the Virgin 
Islands Presidential powers that Con- 
gress had not imposed on Puerto Rico. 
We asked him if it were true that Hawaii 
and Alaska were more important to the 
security of the United States than the 
Virgin Islands. He could not deny it. 
Yet, we have given Alaska and Hawaii 
full self-government, statehood itself, 
without conditions or reservations. 

The committee turned down the 
recommended amendments because they 
would have made a travesty of this bill. 
In the name of self-government, we 
would actually have been enlarging the 
power of Washington over the govern- 
ments of the Virgin Islands and Guam. 
That is how the issue of neocolonialism 
arose. Rather than to be a party to that 
we said: Either they are capable of 
self-government or they are not. If they 
are not, we should pass no bill at all. 
If they are, we should not make a mock- 
ery of the bill by acting in the name 
of self-government, but actually enlarg- 
ing the power of Washington over the 
islands. That is what the Bureau of the 
Budget asked us to do and that is what 
raised the neocolonialism issue. 

I am proud of the fact that the com- 
mittee, true to the traditions that have 
made this country great, refused to take 
the amendments and brought to the floor 
a bill that really extends self-government 
to the Virgin Islands by giving the people 
there the opportunity to elect their own 
Governor. It is a decent bill. It should 
pass. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hol- 
LINGS in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 
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The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. The call of the quorum will con- 
tinue. 

The assistant legislative clerk con- 
tinued to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I asked 
for the call of the quorum, and did not 
ask that it be live, because during de- 
bate upon this matter, which has ex- 
tended for some 3 hours.now, generally 
speaking, relatively few Senators have 
been in the Chamber to hear the debate. 

At this point, I should like to read the 
motion which was made, because I think 
it will inform Senators as to what is 
sought to be accomplished: 

Mr. President, I now move to recommit the 
bill (S. 450) to Provide for the Popular Elec- 
tion of the Governor of the Virgin Islands, 
and for other purposes, to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs with 
the following instructions: 

(1) To resolve the question of allegations 
of voting irregularities in the 1966 Virgin 
Islands elections and to submit a report 
thereon, and 

(2) To conduct a thorough and compre- 
hensive examination of the political and eco- 
nomic structure of the Virgin Islands, with a 
view towards amending the Organic Act of 
1954 to permit the citizens of the Islands 
greater participation in the selection of their 
executive officers, in addition to the Governor, 
as well as the officials of the towns and cities, 
by the elective process. 


Now, Mr. President, of course, it would 
be a waste of time to go over all the argu- 
ments which have been made in this 
Chamber this afternoon; but one thing 
is certain: we are about to take a step 
with respect to one of our territories 
which has been challenged by numerous 
irregularities in the elections and ques- 
tions about the policy of government, 
questions concerning the civil service of 
employees on the Virgin Islands, and 
questions concerning violations of the 
Hatch Act. 

I have documented this with a long 
string of letters from the Office of the 
Attorney General, which have provided 
to this very hour, extending over several 
months, not one whit of satisfaction that 
a decent investigation is going to be 
made there. 

Mr. President, what I am offering the 
Senate today is an opportunity to give 
to the people of the Virgin Islands an 
elective government which will be a 
meaningful elective government, not 
merely an elected governor who would 
appoint every official in the island. This 
is a chance to create a real elective gov- 
ernment, where the people themselves 
would elect their attorney general, their 
secretary of the territories, their own 
town officials, their own councils, and 
such officers. . 

Mr. President, in the hearings which 
were just held there by a committee of 
the House of Representatives, Repre- 
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sentative Morton made the suggestion, 
on page 346, which I hold in my hand: 

. . comparable officials of city and town 
communities, the administrators of the is- 
lands at the administration level and law 
enforcement officials and others should be 
elected. 


Mr. President, on the next page, I shall 
read what the chairman of that com- 
mittee, a member of the other party, said 
about this suggested amendment: 

Mr. Carey. If the gentleman from 
land would yield, I would like to note that 
this suggestion made by the gentleman from 
Maryland in St. Croix, I heavily concur in. 
I think it would be an excellent amendment 
provision to the currently pending bill, and 
I would note that the reason this cannot be 
done now is because the Organic Act calls 
for the Governor to name the administra- 
tors of the three islands and makes no pro- 
vision for the election of local public officials. 


Thus, Mr. President, I think in the 
highest sense, although these are three 
small islands, we are called upon today 
to face the full responsibility of sena- 
torial capacity. Here we have an oppor- 
tunity to resolve the questions which 
have been repeatedly raised, and sup- 
ported by numerous newspapers, and by 
people throughout the Caribbean, includ- 
ing the people in the Virgin Islands. Sixty 
affidavits as to voting irregularities lie 
here in my file. I will read them all except 
the names. I cannot disclose the names 
because the people fear the economic and 
political repercussions. But these same 
affidavits are in the hands of the At- 
torney General. 

We have an opportunity to live up. to 
our full responsibility. That full respon- 
sibility is to have the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs make a thor- 
ough investigation of the political and 
economic life of the Virgin Islands, with 
a view to reporting not merely a half- 
way measure, a little, measley effort 
which passes under the guise of democ- 
racy, but a bill to give the people of the 
Virgin Islands a chance to exercise real 
government functions of their own by 
electing their territorial officials and also 
electing officials of their towns and 
cities. 

This is what we are asking for. It is the 
reason for the motion to recommit. I am 
ready to: vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hoxiincs in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Colorado to recommit the bill. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING] and the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypen] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Futsricut], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Metcatr] and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Smatuers] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
Grventnc] would vote “nay.” 
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Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] is 
absent because of the death of his 
daughter. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] would 
each vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 51, as follows: 


No. 194 Leg.] 
YEAS—40 
Alken Fong Mundt 
Allott Griffin Murphy 
Anderson Hansen Pearson 
Baker Hatfield Percy 
Bennett Hickenlooper Prouty 
Boggs Holland Russell 
Brooke Hruska Scott 
Carlson Javits Smith 
Case Jordan, N.C: Talmadge 
Cooper Jordan, Idaho Thurmond 
Cotton Kuchel Williams, Del 
Dirksen McClellan Young, N. Dak 
Dominick Miller 
Morton 
NAYS—51 
Bartlett Hartke Morse 
Bayh Hill Moss 
Bible Hollings Muskie 
Brewster Inouye Nelson 
Burdick Jackson Pastore 
Byrd, Va. Kennedy, Mass. Pell 
Byrd, W. Va. Kennedy, N.Y. Proxmire 
Cannon Long, La. Randolph 
ch Magnuson Ribicoff 
Clark Mansfield Sparkman 
Dodd McCarthy Spong 
Eastland McGee Stennis 
Ellender McGovern Symington 
Ervin Melntyre Tydings 
Gore Mondale Williams, N.J 
Harris Monroney Yarborough 
Hart Montoya Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—9 
Curtis Hayden Metcalf 
Pulbright Lausche Smathers 
Gruening Long, Mo. Tower 
So Mr. ArTLorr's motion to recommit 
was rejected. 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion was rejected. 

Mr. JACKSON. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I feel that 
the vote just cast should be adequate to 
impress the investigating authorities of 
the United States, especially the Depart- 
ment of Justice, with the fact that a 
great many Senators feel that the mat- 
ters raised by the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Attorr] deserve to be looked into 
with a great deal more diligence than 
they have been. That, I think, expresses 
the real issue as far as I am concerned, 
and I think it reflects the view of many 
other Senators. 

Certainly it is our desire to provide for 
fortifying the democratic rights of the 
people of the Virgin Islands in full meas- 
ure, and I shall support the bill. 

I believe that the feelings of the people 
of the Virgin Islands would be consider- 
ably fortified if we had a rollcall on final 
passage, so that they would be able to 
feel that the Senate vote on the motion 
to recommit, which was fairly sharply 
divided, had no relation to our good 
wishes for them, or to our desire to give 
them the fullest opportunity to carry out 
the democratic process in their islands. 
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Therefore, Mr. President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays—— 

Mr. ALLOTT. Before doing that, Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this matter with the distin- 
guished Senator from New York. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Colorado wishes to be heard. The 
Chair asks that the Senate be in order. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I only wish to say that 
one of the reasons I did not ask for the 
yeas and nays myself on the question 
of passage was that there were several 
Senators who had to leave, and I was 
requested by them and told them that I 
would not do so earlier in the day. 

Regardless of whether the Senate 
votes on this matter by a yea-and-nay 
vote, because of the reasons I have here- 
tofore assigned, I personally shall vote 
against the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
not wish to embarrass any Senator to 
whom the Senator from Colorado had 
given assurance. Therefore, I shall not 
ask for the yeas and nays, unless the 
manager of the bill wishes to do so, but 
simply state for myself that my vote to 
recommit was designed only to bring 
about an honorable inventorying of 
charges most sincerely made, and that 
I would wish for the people of the Vir- 
gin Islands every good wish and every 
cooperation in their effort at self-gov- 
ernment, which they richly deserve the 
opportunity to make. If there is an oral 
vote on passage of the bill, I shall vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am pleased to support this bill 
for an elective Governor for the Virgin 
Islands. A nation founded on represent- 
ative government can only further its 
great ideals. by extending self-govern- 
ment and the franchise wherever pos- 
sible. 

At the same time, I wish to pay tribute 
to the present appointive Governor, 
Ralph M. Paiewonsky. Governor Paie- 
wonsky’s administration has been: one of 
progress and improvement for the entire 
territory, and more and more Americans 
are discovering the beauty and charm 
of the islands. It is no reflection on Gov- 
ernor Paiewonsky—indeed it is to his 
eredit—that material improvement has 
now led to demands for political progress 
as well. And it is to his further credit 
that he, the appointive Governor, has so 
strongly supported this proposal to make 
this post elective. 

Mr. BROOKE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I had hoped that there would 
be a vote on final passage of the bill 
providing for the election of a Governor 
for the Virgin Islands. 

I voted in favor of the motion of the 
senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. At- 
LOTT]. Then, since the Senator had 
promised several Members of the Senate 
that he would not ask for the yeas and 
nays on the bill, I declined to do so. 

I am, however,. a strong believer in 
home rule and self-determination for the 
Virgin Islands. I believe the people of the 
Virgin Islands to be fully capable of con- 
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ducting their own affairs in a responsible 
and democratic manner. And I ask 
of them to use well the new opportunity 
for self-government which is now theirs. 
Had there been a vote on the bill, I would 
have voted in favor of popular election of 
the Governor of the Virgin Islands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. BURDICK I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


CONGRESSIONAL REDISTRICTING— 
AUTHORITY TO PRINT ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES OF AMENDMENT 
202 TO H.R. 2508 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, as the Senate is well aware, 
the matter of congressional redistricting 
is still very much at issue before this 
Congress. Due to the great interest on 
the part of members of the public and 
Members of the Congress, the Senate 
Document Room has completely ex- 
hausted its supply of amendment 202 to 
H.R. 2508, the House-passed congres- 
sional redistricting bill. Amendment 202 
was, of course, the amendment which the 
Senate agreed to as a substitute for H.R. 
2508. In order that the continuing re- 
quests for copies of the Senate-passed 
bill may be honored, I ask unanimous 
consent. that H.R. 2508, as amended by 
amendment 202 and passed by the Sen- 
ate, be printed in the usual manner. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LINGS in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


COMMENDATION OF MARINE LCPL. 
THOMAS J. JOYCE 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, we are all familiar with the 
proud history of the U.S. Marine Corps. 
Because of the outstanding way in which 
the Marine Corps has served our country 
in time of war we often lose sight of the 
fact that the training which a marine 
receives equips him to act decisively in 
critical situations whenever and wher- 
ever they occur. 

The response of Lepl. Thomas J. Joyce, 
a marine from Scituate, Mass., at the 
scene of a serious automobile accident 
recently averted greater tragedy and 
played an important part in saving the 
life of a fellow marine. The first aid ad- 
ministered by Corporal Joyce, and his 
leadership and direction in this critical 
situation were in the best traditions of 
the Marine Corps. We have every reason 
to be proud of Corporal Joyce and the 
corps in which he serves. 

A meritorious mast calling attention 
to his decisive action has been promul- 
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gated, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the com- 
mendation was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


U.S. MARINE Corps, 
MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS, 
Quantico, Va. 
From: Commanding Officer 
To: Lance Corporal Thomas J, Joyce, 2249964, 
U.S. Marine Corps. 
Subject: Meritorious Mast. 
Reference: (a) MARCORPERSMAN, par 
8052. 

1, Purpose. To promulgate the following 
Meritorious Mast. 

2. Citation. 

a. Lance Corporal JOYCE, on the early 
morning hours of 8 April 1967, you were 
traveling south on U.S. Route 95 near the 
Garfield overpass when you came upon the 
scene of an extremely serious accident, You 
immediately realized three facts: the men 
involved were Marines; hastily set out flares 
were too close to the scene of the accident; 
and there was no light to aid in rescue ef- 
forts. You maneuvered your car into a posi- 
tion where the beams of your headlights 
illuminated the scene; then you directed by- 
standers to spread out the flares to give an 
earlier warning to traffic to avert additional 
disaster. When you further surveyed the sit- 
uation, you saw that Corporal Arthur S. Mid- 
dleton was dead and pinned inside the 
wreckage of a Volkswagen. Sergeant Mack 
Thacker was still alive, and pinned under 
the debris of the car door. Sergeant George 
L. Rourke was lying on the ground choking. 
In a rapid and professional manner you ad- 
ministered first aid by removing the restrict- 
ing ties, belts, and trousers of Sergeants 
Rourke and Thacker. You obtained a blanket 
and covered the sergeants to allay shock. 
You cleared their air passages from mucus, 
foreign bodies and blood. When Sergeant 
Rourke ceased breathing, you applied mouth 
to mouth resuscitation until he began 
breathing again. You also directed a specta- 
tor to immobilize the victims to prevent 
additional injury. 

b. Your quick appraisal of the situation, 
your immediate response in an efficient, ener- 
getic and professional manner kept two of 
your fellow Marines alive until the arrival of 
competent medical authorities. 

Your actions contributed to the survival of 
Sergeant Rourke. You are commended for 
your prompt, intelligent, humane reaction to 
most tragic circumstances. 

3. Your Company Commander is directed to 
comply with the provisions of reference (a). 

B. G. Cass. 


AUTHORITY FOR. COMMITTEES TO 
FILE REPORTS DURING THE AD- 
JOURNMENT OF THE SENATE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fol- 
lowing the adjournment of the Senate 
today until 10 o’clock a.m. Friday next, 
all committees have permission to file 
their reports, together with any individ- 
ual, supplemental, or minority views if 
desired, until 5 o’clock p.m. on Thursday 
next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PANAMA CANAL JURIDICAL STRUC- 
TURE, PART It: HAY-BUNAU-VA- 
RILLA TREATY 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in a 

statement to the Senate yesterday, I dis- 

cussed certain features of the Hay- 

Pauncefote Treaty with Great Britain for 
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the construction of a canal across the 
isthmus and quoted its full text. The next 
convention that I shall discuss and quote 
is the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1903 
under which the Canal Zone territory 
was acquired, the Panama Canal con- 
structed, and subsequently maintained 
and operated. 

This treaty was not a sudden develop- 
ment but the logical outgrowth of a se- 
ries of historical events. The first of these 
was the report on January 18, 1902, by 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, headed 
by Rear Adm. John G. Walker, favoring 
the Panama Canal route rather than Nic- 
aragua. This report recommended that 
“the grant of the Canal Zone must not 
be for a term of years, but in perpetuity, 
and a strip of territory from ocean to 
ocean of sufficient width must be placed 
under the control of the United States. 
In this strip the United States must have 
the right to enforce police regulations, 
preserve order, protect property rights, 
and exercise such other powers as are 
appropriate and necessary”—U.S. Con- 
gress, Senate Document No. 123, 57th 
Congress, page 9. 

The next important move was the en- 
actment of the Spooner Act, approved 
June 28, 1902, which, pursuant to the 
recommendations of the Walker Com- 
mission, authorized the President. to ac- 
quire “‘perpetual control” of a canal strip 
from Colombia, to purchase the holdings 
of the French Panama Canal Co., and to 
construct the Panama Canal. In the 
event of inability to make a satisfactory 
treaty with Colombia, or to acquire the 
French holdings at a cost not exceeding 
$40 million, the act provided for con- 
struction of a canal in Nicaragua. 

When the Colombian Senate refused to 
ratify the treaty, Panamanian leaders 
feared that, in spite of their hopes, they 
would lose the canal to Nicaragua. To 
avert that danger, on November 3, 1903, 
Panama seceded from Colombia and soon 
made a separate treaty with the United 
States granting favorable terms as the 
inducement for selecting the Panama 
route. It was under this treaty that the 
Canal Zone was acquired, the Panama 
Canal constructed, and subsequently 
maintained, operated, sanitated, and pro- 
tected 


Under the 1903 treaty, the United 
States undertook to guarantee and main- 
tain the independence of Panama, paid 
Panama an indemnity of $10,000,000 for 
the grants involved, assumed the obliga- 
tion of the Panama Railroad for an an- 
nuity of $250,000, purchased all private 
land and property in the Canal Zone 
from individual owners, and established 
fortifications for the protection of the 
canal. Panama granted in perpetuity the 
powers of sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone to the entire exclusion of the exer- 
cise of such powers by Panama, the right 
of eminent domain within the cities of 
Panama and Colon and the territory ad- 
jacent thereto, the right to enforce sani- 
tary ordinances and maintain law and 
order in the terminal cities should Pana- 
ma be unable to do so. 

The framers of the 1903 treaty were 
farsighted realists who understood the 
major problems involved and produced 
a treaty that worked. Its only serious de- 
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fect was the failure to provide for the 
crossing of the canal after completion. 
This was later corrected on the Pacific 
side by the establishment of the Thatcher 
Ferry, which, in turn, was replaced by the 
Thatcher Ferry Bridge. 

In 1936-39 and 1955 treaties with Pan- 
ama, the United States gave up the right 
of eminent domain in Panama, the au- 
thority to enforce sanitary ordinances, 
and to maintain law and order in the 
terminal cities, and withdrew its activi- 
ties to the boundaries of the canal. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the 1903 
treaty has been amended twice, I ask 
unanimous consent that the full text 
of the Spooner Act, previously men- 
tioned, and the 1903 treaty that was ne- 
gotiated under its authority be printed at 
this point in the Recorp, to make these 
important documents readily available 
for study. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


5. PANAMA—1903: CONVENTION FoR THE CON- 
STRUCTION OF A SHIP CANAL (Hay-Bunau 
VARILLA TREATY) 

(Concluded November 18, 1903; Ratifica- 
tion Advised by the Senate February 23, 
1904; Ratified by President February 25, 1904; 
Ratifications Exchanged February 26, 1904; 
Proclaimed February 26, 1904.) 

(TS 431; 33 Stat. 2234) 
ARTICLES 

I. Independence of Panama. 

II. Use, occupation, and control of zone 
and additional lands. 

III. Rights, power, and authority within 
zone and auxiliary lands and 
waters. 

IV. Subsidiary right to use of waters and 
water-courses in Panama. 

V. Monopoly for systems of interoceanic 
communication by canal or rail- 
road. 

VI. Preservation of private property 
rights; rights of way; settlement of 
damages to private property. 

VII. Acquisition of property, and sanita- 
tion, systems of sewers, water 
works, and public order, in and ad- 
jacent to Panama and Colon, 

VIII. Property of New Panama Canal Com- 
pany and Panama Railroad Com- 
pany. 

IX. Freedom of ports from certain taxes 
or charges upon vessels, et cetera; 
Panamanian customs houses and 
guards; use of towns and harbors 
of Panama and Colon. 

X. Exemptions of Canal, auxiliaries, and 
ree from taxation by Pan- 


XI. ‘Transmission of official dispatches of 
Panama over Canal telegraph and 
telephone lines. 

XII. Immigration and free access of Canal 
employees. 

XIII. Freedom from customs duties of im- 
portations by United States into 
Canal Zone. 

XIV. Compensation to Panama for rights 


granted. 
XV. Establishment of joint commission. 
XVI. Extradition between Canal Zone and 
Panama. 
XVII. Use of ports of Panama as places of 
refuge for vessels. 
XVIII. Neutrality of Canal. 
XIX. Rights of Panama in respect to free 
transportation over Canal or rail- 


way. 

XX. Modification by Panama of existing 
treaties containing incompatible 
provisions, 
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XXI. Freedom of rights granted by Pan- 
ama from anterior liabilities or 
concessions, 

XXII. Renunciation by Panama of rights 
under concessionary contracts. 

XXIII. Protection of Canal, vessels, and aux- 
iliaries; fortifications. 

XXIV. Effect of change in government, laws 
or treaties of Panama. 

XXV. Sale or lease to United States of 
lands for naval or coaling station. 

XXVI. Ratification. 


[$61] The United States of America and 
the Republic of Panama being desirous to 
insure the construction of a ship canal across 
the Isthmus of Panama to connect the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans, and the Congress 
of the United States of America having 
passed an act approved June 28, 1902, in 
furtherance of that object, by which the 
President of the United States is authorized 
to acquire within a reasonable time the con- 
trol of the necessary territory of the Republic 
of Colombia, and the sovereignty of such 
territory being actually vested in the Repub- 
lic of Panama, the high contracting parties 
have resolved for that purpose to conclude 
a convention and have accordingly appoint- 
ed as their plenipotentiaries,— 

The President of the United States of 
America, John Hay, Secretary of State, and 

The Government of the Republic of Pan- 
ama, Philippe Bunau-Varilla, Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
Republic of Panama, thereunto specially em- 
powered by said government, who after com- 
municating with each other their respective 
full powers, found to be in good and due 
form, have agreed upon and concluded the 
following articles: 


ARTICLE I? 


[$62] The United States guarantees and 
will maintain the independence of the Re- 
public of Panama. 


ARTICLE II 


[$63] The Republic of Panama grants to 
the United States in perpetuity the use, oc- 
cupation and control of a zone of land and 
land under water for the construction, main- 
tenance, operation, sanitation and protec- 
tion of said Canal of the width of ten miles 
extending to the distance of five miles on 
each side of the center line of the route of 
the Canal to be constructed; the said zone 
beginning in the Caribbean Sea three marine 
miles from mean low water mark and ex- 
tending to and across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama into the Pacific ocean to a distance of 
three marine miles from mean low water 
mark with the proviso that the cities of 
Panama and Colon and the harbors adjacent 
to said cities, which are included within the 
boundaries of the zone above described, shall 
not be included within this grant.* The Re- 
public of Panama further grants to the 
United States in perpetuity the use, occupa- 
tion and control of any other lands and wa- 
ters outside of the zone above described 
which may be necessary and convenient for 


1 Spooner Act, June 28, 1902, ch. 1302, 32 
Stat. 481. See Title 31, U. S. Code, section 
744, and codification note thereunder. 

This article was declared superseded by 
Art. I of the General Treaty of Friendship 
and Cooperation of March 2, 1936. See App. 
IX, General Relations. 

3 Possession of canal properties of French 
company was taken May 4, 1904 (1904 Ann. 
Rept. 36); on May 19, 1904, the Governor of 
the Canal Zone announced the occupation of 
the Canal Zone by the United States; by the 
Davis agreement, dated June 15, 1904 (1904 
Ann. Rept. 78 and 91-93), the Republic of 
Panama formally delivered the land included 
within the Canal Zone to the United States, 
the boundaries being defined in the aforesaid 
agreement. See, also, Boundary Convention, 
App. II, § 31 et seq. 
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the construction, maintenance, operation, 
sanitation and protection of the said Canal 
or of any auxiliary canals or other works 
necessary and convenient for the construc- 
tion, maintenance, operation, sanitation and 
protection of the said enterprise. 

The Republic of Panama further grants in 
like manner to the United States in per- 
petuity all islands within the limits of the 
zone above described and in addition thereto 
the group of small islands in the Bay of 
Panama, named Perico, Naos, Culebra and 
Flamenco, 

ARTICLE IIT 

[$64] The Republic of Panama grants to 
the United States all the rights, power and 
authority within the zone mentioned and de- 
scribed in Article II of this agreement and 
within the limits of all auxiliary lands and 
waters mentioned and described in said Arti- 
cle II which the United States would 
and exercise if it were the sovereign of the 
territory within which said lands and waters 
are located to the entire exclusion of the 
exercise by the Republic of Panama of any 
such sovereign rights, power or authority. 

ARTICLE IV 


[$65] As rights subsidiary to the above 
grants the Republic of Panama grants in per- 
petuity to the United States the right to 
use the rivers, streams, lakes and other bodies 
of water within its limits for navigation, the 
supply of water or water-power or other pur- 
poses, so far as the use of said rivers, streams, 
lakes and bodies of water and the waters 
thereof may be necessary and convenient for 
the contruction, maintenance, operation, 
sanitation and protection of the said Canal. 


ARTICLE V 


[$ 66] The Republic of Panama grants to 
the United States in perpetuity a monopoly 
for the construction, maintenance and oper- 
ation of any system of communication by 
means of canal or railroad across its terri- 
tory between the Caribbean Sea and the Pa- 
cific ocean.® 

ARTICLE vr 


[$ 67] The grants herein contained shall 
in no manner invalidate the titles or rights 
of private land holders or owners of private 
property in the said zone or in or to any of 
the lands or waters granted to the United 
States by the provisions of any Article of this 
treaty, nor shall they interfere with the 
rights of way over the public roads passing 
through the said zone or over any of the said 
lands or waters unless said rights of way or 
private rights shall conflict with rights here- 
in granted to the United States in which 
case the rights of the United States shall be 
superior. All damages caused to the owners 
of private lands or private property of any 
kind by reason of the grants contained in 
this treaty or by reason of the operations of 
the United States, its agents or employees, or 
by reason of the construction, maintenance, 
operation, sanitation and protection of the 
said Canal or of the works of sanitation and 
protection herein provided for, shall be ap- 
praised and settled by a joint Commission“ 


For renunciation, by the United States, of 
the right to acquire additional lands and 
waters granted by this sentence, see Art. II 
of the General Treaty of Friendship and Co- 
operation of March 2, 1936, App. IX, General 
Relations. See, also, note under section 1 of 
Title 2, Canal Zone Code. 

The monopoly granted to the United 
States by this article was abrogated, as to 
a railroad, by Art. III of the Treaty of Mutual 
Understanding and Cooperation of January 
25, 1955. See App. IX, General Relations. 

e Art. XV, § 76, post, provides for establish- 
ment of joint commission. Claims Convention 
of 1926, Art. I (App. IV, § 2) provides for the 
continuation of the hearing and decision of 
claims under this article by the joint com- 
mission provided for herein. 
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appointed by the Governments of the United 
States and the Republic of Panama, whose 
decisions as to such damages shall be final 
and whose awards as to such damages shall 
be paid solely by the United States. No part 
of the work on said Canal or the Panama 
railroad or on any auxiliary works relating 
thereto and authorized by the terms of this 
treaty shall be prevented, delayed or impeded 
by or pending such proceedings to ascertain 
such damages. The appraisal of said private 
lands and private property and the assess- 
ment of damages to them shall be based upon 
their value before the date of this conven- 
tion? 
ARTICLE VII 


[$ 68] The Republic of Panama grants to 
the United States within the limits of the 
cities of Panama and Colon and their ad- 
jacent harbors and within the territory ad- 
jacent thereto the right to acquire by pur- 
chase or by the exercise of the right of emi- 
nent domain,“ any lands, buildings, water 
rights or other properties necessary and con- 
venient for the construction, maintenance, 
operation and protection of the Canal and of 
any works of sanitation, such as the collec- 
tion and disposition of sewage and the dis- 
tribution of water in the said cities of Pan- 
ama and Colon, which, in the discretion of 
the United States may be necessary and con- 
venient for the construction, maintenance, 
operation, sanitation and protection of the 
said Canal and railroad. All such works of 
sanitation, collection and disposition of sew- 
age and distribution of water in the cities of 
Panama and Colon shall be made at the 
expense of the United States, and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, fts agents or 
nominees shall be authorized to impose and 
collect water rates and sewerage rates which 
shall be sufficient to provide for the payment 
of interest and the amortization of the prin- 
cipal of the cost of said works within a period 
of fifty years and upon the expiration of said 
term of fifty years the system of sewers and 
water works shall revert to and become the 
properties of the cities of Panama and Colon 
respectively, and the use of the water shall be 
free to the inhabitants of Panama and Colon, 
except to the extent that water rates may be 
necessary for the operation and maintenance 
of said system of sewers and water.’ 


TRight to prohibit or restrict use of certain 
highway across Isthmus, in certain circum- 
stances, notwithstanding this article, see 
Art. X of Treaty of Mutual Understanding 
and Cooperation of January 25, 1955 (App, 
IX, General Relations). 

8 ' This clause “or by the exercise of the right 
of eminent domain”, was deleted by amend- 
ment of this article by Art. VI of the General 

of Friendship and Cooperation of 
March 2, 1936. See App. IX, General Rela- 
tions. 

For agreement, by the United States, 
when authority of Congress shall have been 
obtained, therefor, to transfer to the Repub- 
lic of Panama, free of cost, all of its rights, 
etc., in the system of sewers and waterworks 
in the cities of Pamama and Colon, and at 
that time to renounce the right obtained in 
this paragraph, as modified by Art. VI of 
the Treaty of March 2, 1936 (see App. IX, 
General Relations), to acquire lands, build- 
ings, water rights or other properties nec- 
essary for purposes of sanitation such as the 
collection or disposal of sewage and the dis- 
tribution of water im the cities of Panama 
and Colon, and to renounce the authority 
contained in this paragraph to impose and 
collect water rates and sewerage rates in 
those cities which should be sufficient to pro- 
vide for the payment of interest and amorti- 
zation. of the principal of the cost of such 
works, and other stipulations relating 
thereto, see point 1 in the General Relations 
Agreement of May 18, 1942 (App. N. Gen- 
eral Relations). The authority to make such 
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The Republic of Panama agrees that the 
cities of Panama and Colon shall comply in 
perpetuity with the sanitary ordinances 
whether of a preventive or curative character 
prescribed by the United States and in case 
the Government of Panama is unable or fails 
in its duty to enforce this compliance by the 
eities of Panama and Colon with the sanitary 
ordinances of the United States the Republic 
of Panama grants to the United States the 
right and authority to enforce the same.” 

The same right and authority are granted 
to the United States for the maintenance of 
publie order in the cities of Panama and 
Colon and the territories and harbors adja- 
cent thereto in case the Republic of Panama 
should not be, in the judgment of the 
United States, able to maintain such order. 


ARTICLE vr 


[$ 69] The Republic of Panama grants to 
the United States all rights which it now 
has or hereafter may acquire to the property 
of the New Panama Canal Company and the 
Panama Railroad Company as a result of the 
transfer of sovereignty from the Republic of 
Colombia to the Republic of Panama over 
the Isthmus of Panama and authorizes the 
New Panama Canal Company to sell and 
transfer to the United States its rights, priv- 
Ueges, properties and concessions as well as 
the Panama Railroad and all the shares or 
part of the shares of that company; but the 
public lands situated outside of the zone de- 
scribed in Article II of this treaty now in- 
eluded im the concessions to both said 
enterprises and not required in the construc- 
tion or operation of the Canal shall revert to 
the Republic of Panama except any 
now owned by or in the possession of said 
companies within Panama or Colon or the 
ports or terminals thereof. 


ARTICLE IX * 


[§ 70] The United States agrees that the 
ports at either entrance of the Canal and 
the waters thereof, and the Republic of Pan- 
ama agrees that the towns of Panama and 
Colon shall be free for all time so that there 
shall not be imposed or collected custom 
house tolls, tonnage, anchorage, lighthouse, 
wharf, pilot, or quarantine dues or any other 
charges or taxes of any kind upon any vessel 
using or passing through the Canal or be- 
longing to or employed by the United States, 
directly or indirectly, in connection with the 
construction, maintenance, operation, sani- 
tation and protection of the main Canal, or 
auxiliary works, or upon the cargo, officers, 
erew, or passengers of any such vessels, ex- 
cept such tolls and charges as may be im- 
posed by the United States for the use of 
the Canal and other works, and except tolls 
and charges imposed by the Republic of 
Panama upon merchandise destined to be 
introduced for the consumption of the rest 
of the Republic of Panama, and upon ves- 
sels touching at the ports of Colon and Pan- 
ama and which do not cross the Canal. 


transfer was given by Congress in Joint Res. 
May 3, 1943, ch. 92, § 1, 57 Stat. 74, and an 
instrument of transfer was executed on De- 
cember 28, 1945. See Item 2(c) (particularly, 
last sentence) of the Memorandum of Un- 
derstandings Reached (App. IX, General 
Relations), which accompanied the Treaty 
of Mutual Understanding and Cooperation 
of January 25, 1955. See, also, derivation 
note under § 234 of Title 2, Canal Zone Code. 

0 This paragraph was abrogated by Art. IV 
of the Treaty of Mutual Understanding and 
Cooperation of January 25, 1955. See App. IX, 
General Relations. 

u This paragraph was abrogated by Art. VI 
of the General Treaty of Friendship and Co- 
operation of March 2, 1936. See App. IX, 
General Relations. 

12 This article was declared superseded by 
Art. V of the General Treaty of Friendship 
and Cooperation of March 2, 1936. See App. 
IX. General Relations. 
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The Government of the Republic of Pan- 
ama shall have the right to establish in such 
ports and in the towns of Panama and Colon 
such houses and guards as it may deem nec- 
essary to collect duties om importations des- 
tined to other portions of Panama and to 
prevent contrabrand trade. The United States 
shall have the right. to make use of the towns 
and harbors of Panama and Colon as places 
of anchorage, and for making repairs, for 
loading, unloading, depositing, or transship- 
ping cargoes either in transit or destined for 
the service of the Canal and for other works 
pertaining to the Canal. 


ARTICLE. X 


[$ 71] The Republic of Panama agrees that 
there shall not be imposed any taxes, na- 
tional, municipal, departmental, or of any 
other class, upon the Canal, the railways and 
auxiliary works, tugs and other vessels em- 
ployed in the service of the Canal, store 
houses, work shops, offices, quarters for la- 
borers, factories of all kinds, warehouses, 
wharves, machinery and other works, prop- 
erty, and effects appertaining to the Canal 
or railroad and auxiliary works, or their offi- 
cers or employees, situated within the cities 
of Panama and Cuba, and that there shall 
not be imposed contributions or charges of a 
personal character of any kind upon officers, 
employees, laborers, and other individuals in 
the service of the Canal and railroad and 
auxiliary works. 

ARTICLE XI 


[$72] The United States agrees that the 
official dispatches of the Government of the 
Republic of Panama shall be transmitted over 
any telegraph and telephone lines established 
for canal purposes and used for public and 
private business at rates not higher than 
those required from officials in the service 
of the United States. 


ARTICLE XIT 


[$ 73] The Government of the Republic of 
Panama shall permit the immigration and 
free access to the lands and workshops of the 
Canal and its auxiliary works of all employ- 
ees and workmen of whatever nationality 
under contract to work upon or seeking em- 
ployment upon or in any wise connected 
with the said Canal and its auxiliary works, 
with their respective families, and all such 
persons shall be free and exempt from the 
military service of the Republic of Panama. 


ARTICLE XINI 


[$74] The United States may import at 
any time into the said zone and auxiliary 
lands, free of customs duties, imposts, taxes, 
or other charges, and without any restric- 
tions, any and all vessels, dredges, engines, 
cars, machinery, tools, explosives, materials, 
supplies, and other articles necessary and 
convenient in the construction, maintenance, 
operation, sanitation and protection of the 
Canal and auxiliary works, and all provisions, 
medicines, clothing, supplies and other 
things necesary and convenient for the offi- 
cers, employees, workmen and laborers in 
the service and employ of the United States 
and for their families. If any such articles 
are disposed of for use outside of the zone 
and auxiliary lands granted to the United 
States and within the territory of the Repub- 
lic, they shall be subject to the same im- 
port or other duties as like articles im- 
ported under the laws of the Republic of 
Panama. 


ARTICLE XIV 
[$75] As the price or compensation for 
the rights, powers and privileges granted in 
this convention by the Republic of Panama 
to the United States, the Government of the 
United States agrees to pay to the Republic 


™This article was modified by Art. II of 

the treaty of Mutual Understanding and Co- 

om of January 25, 1955. See App. IX, 
General Relations. 
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of Panama the sum of ten million dollars 
($10,000,000) in gold coin of the United 
States on the exchange of the ratification of 
this convention and also an annual pay- 
ment during the life of this convention of 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
($250,000) in like gold coin, beginning nine 
years after the date aforesaid.‘ 

The provisions of this Article shall be in 
addition to all other benefits assured to the 
Republic of Panama under this convention. 

But no delay or difference of opinion under 
this Article or any other provisions of this 
treaty shall affect or interrupt the full opera- 
tion and effect of this convention in all other 
respects. 

ARTICLE XV 

[$ 76] The joint commission referred to 
in Article VI shall be established as follows: 

The President of the United States shall 
nominate two persons and the President of 
the Republic of Panama shall nominate two 
persons and they shall proceed to a decision; 
but in case of disagreement of the Commis- 
sion (by reason of their being equally di- 
vided in conclusion) an umpire shall be ap- 
pointed by the two Governments who shall 
render the decision. In the event of the 
death, absence, or incapacity of a Commis- 
sioner or Umpire, or of his omitting, declin- 
ing or ceasing to act, his place shall be filled 
by the appointment of another person in 
the manner above indicated, All decisions 
by a majority of the Commission or by the 
umpire shall be final. 


ARTICLE XVI 


[§ 77] The two Governments shall make 
adequate provision by future agreement for 
the pursuit, capture, imprisonment, deten- 
tion and delivery within said zone and auxil- 
jary lands to the authorities of the Republic 
of Panama of persons charged with the com- 
mitment of crimes, felonies, or misdemeanors 
without said zone and for the pursuit, cap- 
ture, imprisonment, detention and delivery 
without said zone to the authorities of the 
United States of persons charged with the 
commitment of crimes, felonies and misde- 
meanors within said zone and auxiliary 
lands.“ 

ARTICLE XVII 


[$78] The Republic of Panama grants to 
the United States the use of all the ports of 
the Republic open to commerce as places 
of refuge for any vessels employed in the 
Canal enterprise, and for all vessels passing 
or bound to pass through the Canal which 
may be in distress and be driven to seek 
refuge in said ports. Such vessels shall be 
exempt from anchorage and tonnage dues 
on the part of the Republic of Panama. 


ARTICLE XVIII 


[$79] The Canal, when constructed, and 
the entrances thereto shall be neutral in 
perpetuity, and shall be opened upon the 
terms provided for by Section I of Article 
three of, and in conformity with all the 
stipulations of, the treaty entered into by 


For increases in the amount of the an- 
nual payment provided for by this article, 
see Art. VII of the General Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Cooperation of March 2, 1936, and 
Art. I of the Treaty of Mutual Understand- 
ing and Cooperation of January 25, 1955, 
both set out in App. IX, General Relations. 

% For extradition procedures pursuant to 
this article, see Executive Order of the Gov- 
ernor of the Canal Zone, Sept. 19, 1906 (now 
covered by § 5081 et seq, of Title 6, Canal 
Zone Code, incorporating its provisions), 
and translation of Panamanian Decree No. 
118 of Sept. 22, 1906, both set out in App. VII, 
Extradition. For general extradition treaty 
of May 25, 1904, between the United States 
and Panama, see said App. VII. For applica- 
bility of extradition laws and treaties of the 
United States to the Canal Zone, see § 4981 
of Title 6, Canal Zone Code. 
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the Governments of the United States and 
Great Britain on November 18, 1901. 
ARTICLE XIX 

Is 80] The Government of the Republic of 
Panama shall have the right to transport 
over the Canal its vessels and its troops and 
munitions of war in such vessels at all 
times without paying charges of any kind. 
The exemption is to be extended to the auxil- 
iary railway for the transportation of per- 
sons in the service of the Republic of Pan- 
ama, or of the police force charged with the 
preservation of public order outside of said 
zone, as well as to their baggage, munitions 
of war and supplies.“ 


ARTICLE XX 


[$ 81] If by virtue of any existing treaty 
in relation to the territory of the Isthmus of 
Panama, whereof the obligations shall de- 
scend or be assumed by the Republic of Pan- 
ama, there may be any privilege or conces- 
sion in favor of the Government or the citi- 
zens and subjects of a third power relative 
to an interoceanic means of communication 
which in any of its terms may be incompat- 
ible with the terms of the present conven- 
tion, the Republic of Panama agrees to can- 
cel or modify such treaty in due form, for 
which purpose it shall give to the said third 
power the requisite notification within the 
term of four months from the date of the 
present convention, and in case the existing 
treaty contains no clause permitting its mod- 
ifications or annulment, the Republic of 
Panama agrees to procure its modification 
or annulment in such form that there shall 
not exist any conflict with the stipulations 
of the present ocnvention. 


ARTICLE XXI 

[$ 82] The rights and privileges granted by 
the Republic of Panama to the United States 
in the preceding Articles are understood to 
be free of all anterior debts, liens, trusts or 
liabilities, or concessions of privileges to 
other Governments, corporations, syndicates 
or individuals, and consequently, if there 
should arise any claims on account of the 
present concessions and privileges or other- 
wise, the claimants shall resort to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Panama and not 
to the United States for any indemnity or 
compromise which may be required. 

ARTICLE XXII 

[$ 83] The Republic of Panama renounces 
and grants to the United States the partici- 
pation to which it might be entitled in the 
future earnings of the Canal under Article 
XV of the concessionary contract with Lucien 
N. B. Wyse now owned by the New Panama 
Canal Company and any and all other rights 
or claims of a pecuniary nature arising under 
or relating to said concession, or arising un- 
der or relating to the concessions to the Pan- 
ama Railroad Company or any extension or 
modification thereof; and it likewise re- 
nounces, confirms and grants to the United 
States, now and hereafter, all the rights and 
property reserved in the said concessions 
which otherwise would belong to Panama at 
or before the expiration of the terms of nine- 
ty-nine years of the concessions granted to 
or held by the above mentioned party and 
companies, and all right, title and interest 
which it now has or may hereafter have, in 
and to the lands, canal, works, property and 
rights held by the said companies under said 
concessions or otherwise, and acquired or to 
be acquired by the United States from or 
through the New Panama Canal Company, 
including any property and rights which 
might or may in the future either by lapse of 


“For Treaty of Nov. 18, 1901, with Great 
Britain, see § 31 et seq., ante. 

* For waiver of Panamanian rights under 
this article, see Art. IX of the Treaty of 
Mutual Understanding and Cooperation of 
January 25, 1955, App. IX, General Relations. 
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time, forfeiture or otherwise, revert to the 
Republic of Panama under any contracts or 
concessions, with said Wyse, the Universal 
Panama Canal Company, the Panama Rail- 
road Company and the New Panama Canal 
Company. 

The aforesaid rights and property shall 
be and are free and released from any pres- 
ent or reversionary interest in or claims of 
Panama and the title of the United States 
thereto upon consummation of the con- 
templated purchase by the United States 
from the New Panama Canal Company, shall 
be absolute, so far as concerns the Republic 
of Panama, excepting always the rights of 
the Republic specifically secured under this 
treaty. 

ARTICLE XXIII 


[$ 84] If it should become necessary at 
any time to employ armed forces for the 
safety or protection of the Canal, or of the 
ships that make use of the same, or the 
railways and auxiliary works, the United 
States shall have the right, at all times and 
in its discretion, to use its police and its 
land and naval forces or to establish forti- 
fications for these purposes. 


ARTICLE XXIV 


[$ 85] No change either in the Govern- 
ment or in the laws and treaties of the 
Republic of Panama shall, without the con- 
sent of the United States, affect any right 
of the United States under the present con- 
vention, or under any treaty stipulation be- 
tween the two countries that now exists or 
may hereafter exist touching the subject 
matter of this convention. 

If the Republic of Panama shall hereafter 
enter as a constituent into any other Gov- 
ernment or into any union or confederation 
of states, so as to merge her sovereignty or 
independence in such Government, union or 
confederation, the rights of the United 
States under this convention shall not be 
in any respect lessened or impaired. 


THE Spooner Act* 
(Approved June 28, 1902) 


An Act to provide for the construction of a 
canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized to acquire, for and on behalf of the 
United States, at a cost not exceeding forty 
millions of dollars, the rights, privileges, 
franchises, concessions, grants of land, right 
of way, unfinished work, plants, and other 
property, real, personal, and mixed, of every 
name and nature, owned by the New Panama 
Canal Company, of France, on the Isthmus of 
Panama, and all its maps, plans, drawings, 
records on the Isthmus of Panama and in 
Paris, including all the capital stock, not less, 
however, than sixty-eight thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-three shares of the Pana- 
ma Railroad Company, owned by or held for 
the use of said canal company, provided a 
satisfactory title to all of said property can 
be obtained. 

Sec. 2. That the President is hereby au- 
thorized to acquire from the Republic of 
Colombia, for and on behalf of the United 
States, upon such terms as he may deem rea- 
sonable, perpetual control of a strip of land, 
the territory of the Republic of Colombia, not 
less than six miles in width, extending from 
the Caribbean Sea to the Pacific Ocean, and 
the right to use and dispose of the waters 
thereon, and to excavate, construct, and to 


1 Statutes at Large (57th Cong., 1st Sess.), 
Vol. 32, Part 1, pp. 481-84; Public—No. 183. 
Also, Isthmian Canal Commission, Annual 
Report, 1911, pp. 549-52; I. E. Bennett, His- 
tory of the Panama Canal, Its Construction 
and Builders, pp. 507-9. 
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perpetually maintain, operate, and protect 
thereon a canal, of such depth and capacity 
as will afford convenient passage of ships of 
the greatest tonnage and draft now in use, 
from the Caribbean Sea to the Pacific Ocean, 
which control shall include the right to per- 
petually maintain and operate the Panama 
Railroad, if the ownership thereof, or a con- 
trolling interest therein, shall have been ac- 
quired by the United States, and also juris- 
diction over said strip and the ports at the 
ends thereof to make such police and sanitary 
rules and regulations as shall be necessary 
to preserve order and preserve the public 
health thereon, and to establish such judicial 
tribunals as may be agreed upon thereon as 
may be necessary to enforce such rules and 
regulations. 

The President may acquire such additional 
territory and rights from Colombia as in his 
judgment will facilitate the general purpose 
hereof. 

Sec. 3. That when the President shall have 
arranged to secure a satisfactory title to the 
property of the New Panama Canal Com- 
pany, as provided in section one hereof, and 
shall have obtained by treaty control of the 
necessary territory from the Republic of Co- 
lombia, as provided in section two hereof, he 
is authorized to pay for the property of the 
New Panama Canal Company forty millions 
of dollars and to the Republic of Colombia 
such sum as shall have been agreed upon, and 
a sum sufficient for both said purposes is 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be 
paid on warrant or warrants drawn by the 
President. 

The President shall then through the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission hereinafter author- 
ized cause to be excavated, constructed, and 
completed, utilizing to that end as far as 
practicable the work heretofore done by the 
New Panama Canal Company, of France, and 
its predecessor company, a ship canal from 
the Caribbean Sea to the Pacific Ocean. Such 
canal shall be of sufficient capacity and depth 
as shall afford convenient passage for vessels 
of the largest tonnage and greatest draft now 
in use, and such as may be reasonably antici- 
pated, and shall be supplied with all neces- 
sary locks and other appliances to meet the 
necessities of vessels passing through the 
same from ocean to ocean; and he shall also 
cause to be constructed such safe and com- 
modious harbors at the termini of said canal, 
and make such provisions for defense as may 
be necessary for the safety and protection of 
said canal and harbors. That the President is 
authorized for the purposes aforesaid to em- 
ploy such persons as he may deem necessary, 
and to fix their compensation. 

Sec. 4. That should the President be un- 
able to obtain for the United States a satis- 
factory title to the property of the New 
Panama Canal Company and the control of 
the necessary territory of the Republic of 
Columbia and the rights mentioned in sec- 
tions one and two of this Act, within a 
reasonable time and upon reasonable terms, 
then the President, having first obtained for 
the United States perpetual control by treaty 
of the necessary territory from Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua, upon terms which he may 
consider reasonable, for the construction, 
perpetual maintenance, operation, and pro- 
tection of a canal connecting the Caribbean 
Sea with the Pacific Ocean by what is com- 
monly known as the Nicaragua route, shall 
through the said Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion cause to be excavated and constructed 
a ship canal and waterway from a point on 
the shore of the Caribbean Sea near Grey- 
town, by way of Lake Nicaragua, to a point 
near Brito on the Pacific Ocean. Said canal 
shall be of sufficient capacity and depth to 
afford convenient passage for vessels of the 
largest tonnage and greatest draft now in 
use, and such as may be reasonably antic- 
ipated, and shall be supplied with all neces- 
sary locks and other appliances to meet the 
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necessities of vessels passing through the 
same from ocean to ocean; and he shall also 
construct such safe and commodious harbors 
at the termini of said canal as shall be neces- 
sary for the safe and convenient use thereof, 
and shall make such provisions for defense 
as may be necessary for the safety and pro- 
tection of said harbors and canal; and such 
sum or sums of money as may be agreed 
upon by such treaty as compensation to be 
paid to Nicaragua and Costa Rica for the 
concessions and rights hereunder provided to 
be acquired by the United States, are hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to be paid 
on warrant or warrants drawn by the 
President. 

The President shall cause the said Isth- 
mian Canal Commission to make such sur- 
veys aS may be necessary for said canal and 
harbors to be made, and in making such 
surveys and in the construction of said 
canal may employ such persons as he may 
deem necessary, and may fix their compen- 
sation. 

In the excavation and construction of said 
Canal the San Juan River and Lake Nica- 
ragua, or such parts of each as may be made 
available, shall be used. 

Sec. 5. That the sum of ten million dollars 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to- 
ward the project herein contemplated by 
either route so selected. 

And the President is hereby authorized to 
cause to be entered into such contract or 
contracts as may be deemed necessary for the 
proper excavation, construction, completion, 
and defense of said canal, harbors, and de- 
fenses, by the route finally determined upon 
under the provisions of this Act. Appropria- 
tions therefor shall from time to time be 
hereafter made, not to exceed in the aggre- 
gate the additional sum of one hundred and 
thirty-five millions of dollars should the 
Panama route be adopted, or one hundred 
and eighty millions of dollars should the 
Nicaragua be adopted. 

Sec. 6. That in any agreement with the 
Republic of Colombia, or with the States of 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, the President is 
authorized to guarantee to said Republic or 
to said States the use of said canal and har- 
bors, upon such terms as may be agreed upon, 
for all vessels owned by said States or by 
citizens thereof. 

Sec. 7. That to enable the President to 
construct the canal and works appurtenant 
thereto as provided in this Act, there is 
hereby created the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion, the same to be composed of seven 
members, who shall be nominated and ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and who 
shall serve until the completion of said canal 
unless sooner removed by the President, and 
one of whom shall be named as the chairman 
of said Commission. Of the seven members 
of said Commission at least four of them 
shall be persons learned and skilled in the 
science of engineering and of the four at 
least one shall be an officer of the United 
States Army, and at least one other shall be 
an officer of the United States Navy, the said 
Officers respectively being either upon the 
active or the retired list of the Army or of 
the Navy. Said commissioners shall each re- 
ceive such compensation as the President 
shall prescribe until the same shall have 
been otherwise fixed by the Congress. In 
addition to the members of said Isthmian 
Canal Commission, the President is hereby 
authorized through said Commission to em- 
ploy in said service any of the engineers of 
the United States Army at his discretion, and 
likewise to employ any engineers in civil life, 
at his discretion, and any other persons nec- 
essary for the proper and expeditious prose- 
cution of said work. The compensation of 
all such engineers and other persons em- 
ployed under this Act shall be fixed by said 
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Commission, subject to the approval of the 
President. The official salary of any officer 
appointed or employed under this Act shall 
be deducted from the amount of salary or 
compensation provided by or which shall be 
fixed under the terms of this Act. Said Com- 
mission shall in all matters be subject to the 
direction and control of the President, and 
shall make to the President annually and at 
such other periods as may be required, either 
by law or by the order of the President, full 
and complete reports of all their actings and 
doings and of all moneys received and ex- 
pended in the construction of said work and 
in the performance of their duties in con- 
nection therewith, which said reports shall 
be by the President transmitted to Congress. 
And the said Commission shall furthermore 
give to Congress, or either House of Congress, 
such information as may at any time be re- 
quired either by Act of Congress or by the 
order of either House of Congress. The Presi- 
dent shall cause to be provided and assigned 
for the use of the Commission such offices as 
may, with the suitable equipment of the 
Same, be necessary and proper, in his discre- 
tion, for the proper discharge of the duties 
thereof. 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized to borrow on the credit 
of the United States from time to time, as 
the proceeds may be required to defray ex- 
penditures authorized by this Act (such pro- 
ceeds when received to be used only for the 
purpose of meeting such expenditures), the 
sum of one hundred and thirty million dol- 
lars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
and to prepare and issue therefor coupon or 
registered bonds of the United States in such 
form as he may prescribe, and in denomina- 
tions of twenty dollars or some multiple of 
that sum, redeemable in gold coin at the 
pleasure of the United States after ten years 
from the date of their issue, and payable 
thirty years from such date, and bearing 
interest payable quarterly in gold coin at 
the rate of two per centum per annum; and 
the bonds herein authorized shall be exempt 
from all taxes or duties of the United States, 
as well as from taxation in any form by or 
under State, municipal, or local authority: 
Provided, That said bonds may be disposed 
of by the Secretary of the Treasury at not 
less than par, under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, giving to all citizens of the 
United States an equal opportunity to sub- 
scribe therefor, but no commissions shall 
be allowed or paid thereon; and a sum not 
exceeding one-tenth of one per centum of 
the amount of the bonds herein authorized 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to pay the expense of preparing, advertising, 
and issuing the same. 

Approved, June 28, 1902. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If I under- 
stand the Senator correctly, we had a 
treaty that gave us perpetual rights to 
the Canal Zone and all the property in 
it prior to the time that the renegotia- 
tion procedure was set into effect. 

Mr. THURMOND. Under this treaty 
we have the right to this property in 
perpetuity, and we have the sovereignty, 
so to speak. It might be described some- 
what as an enclave, but it is our prop- 
erty; it no longer belongs to Panama. 
Some people refer to it as our having 
rights in Panama. It is not that at all. 
We have the sovereignty of the property. 
It is our property. 

We assumed certain obligations. We 
assumed the obligation to maintain the 
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canal, and we assumed certain other ob- 
ligations with Panama; and we entered 
into treaties with some other countries 
which are involved in this matter. 

Now the desire is to relinquish this 
area entirely. That is what this treaty 
would provide. We would forfeit our 
rights to this property. We would for- 
feit the right to operate the canal as we 
now do. We would have a so-called ad- 
ministration to operate it, composed 
of five Americans and four Panama- 
nians. But if the Panamanian Govern- 
ment should go Communist, or if it 
should get into the hands of people 
unfavorable to us—and no one can pre- 
dict what would happen—one could vis- 
ualize the trouble we would have. 

If that were to happen, what would 
happen with regard to the canal? The 
government there is not stable, and if it 
became an unfavorable government, it 
might attempt to exclude ships, as Egypt 
did in the Suez Canal, and this could 
even result in war. 

Furthermore, if we were engaged in a 
war and did not have control of the 
canal, and if it were closed to us, we 
would have a great deal of trouble from 
that standpoint. I believe that from the 
standpoint of national security alone, it 
is important that we maintain control 
of the Panama Canal. We have spent a 
great deal of money there, and we have 
operated it satisfactorily. 

If Panama is not receiving as large a 
percentage from the proceeds of the 
canal as they feel they should, then that 
matter could be adjusted. But we do not 
have to give up the entire canal. We do 
not have to give up our entire sover- 
eignty and rights down there, as this 
treaty would do. 

I shall go into this matter more thor- 
oughly as the days go by. I have been 
making a speech on this matter almost 
every day, and I am building a record in 
the Senate, having the various treaties 
printed in the Recorp, and explaining 
them; and from day to day I will be 
doing this. 

I am convinced that if the Senate will 
study the historical record of the canal, 
it will not consider relinquishing our 
sovereignty and our rights in the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone. 

I am hopeful that the people of this 
country will become informed on this 
subject. I am confident that the people 
of America would not want the United 
States to give up control of the Panama 
Canal. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. My impres- 
sion is that at the time these riots 
started in Panama, we did have rights 
in perpetuity in the Canal Zone, as the 
Senator has stated, and that as a result 
of a riot or two, this Nation has relin- 
quished its position to the point that we 
now find ourselves being asked to ratify 
a treaty under which, as I understand it, 
we would no longer even have the prop- 
erty rights that we now have in the 
Canal Zone itself. Is my understanding 
correct? 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator’s 
understanding is correct. An administra- 
tion would be set up to handle the Pan- 
ama Canal, and the zone would be 
greatly restricted. It would be an area, so 
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to speak. It would no longer be the 
Panama Canal Zone as we now know it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If my under- 
standing is correct, there would be nine 
persons on the board who would govern, 
and four would be appointed by Panama 
and five would be appointed by the 
United States. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator’s 
understanding is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If that were 
to be the situation, I would harbor a fear 
that about ali it would take then to sur- 
render whatever rights we have remain- 
ing there would be one more conces- 
sion—to make it five Panamanians and 
four Americans. 

Mr. THURMOND. Under the restric- 
tions contained in the treaty, the 5-to-4 
ratio in our favor is not important, be- 
cause there are many other restrictions. 
The treaty provides that we would no 
longer control the area. We would no 
longer control the canal. 

The administration—the board—so to 
speak, would do so. Then, after a cer- 
tain period of time, we would even lose 
that. 

I heard a statement on this question 
today before the Republican policy com- 
mittee. I propounded a question to a 
distinguished gentleman who had been 
working on these treaties and asked him 
what concessions Panama has made for 
what we are doing. 

He said: Well, it’s in their country,” 
and so forth. 

That is where I disagree, because this 
area now belongs to the United States. 
That was a consideration in building the 
canal. We have control over the area, 
we own it, we have paid for it, we have 
bought it, and it belongs to us. 

Someone has said: “Well, in this day 
and time, you just can’t hold onto prop- 
erty in other countries.” 

This is not in another country. This 
is property that belongs to the United 
States, property we have bought and paid 
for. It is ours. 

The Communists have been agitating 
in Panama about this matter, and I 
understand they are now agitating about 
this treaty. 

Nothing we do will please the Com- 
munists. If the Senate ratifies this treaty, 
the Communists will find some other rea- 
son. They will say the Panamanian Gov- 
ernment does not receive enough money, 
or the United States should not be there 
at all; or they will find some other rea- 
son to agitate and to create riots, demon- 
strations, and trouble. It is just the na- 
ture of the Communists. If they do not 
find one cause for agitation, they will find 
another. Whether we are there or not, 
they will agitate to cause trouble, if 
they can. 

The Communists are strong in Pana- 
ma. I was there a few years ago, and I 
spoke with the military people. It is a 
dangerous situation. The government is 
not stable, and if these treaties are rati- 
fied, and if we lose control of the canal, 
I fear for what may happen in the future 
with regard to the canal—especially 
what would happen to this country in 
time of war. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can the Sen- 
ator tell us what happened to the $400 
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million that we have invested there? 
What are we supposed to receive in re- 
turn for the $400 million? 

Mr. THURMOND. I have been inter- 
ested to learn that, myself. I have been 
interested to learn what Panama is put- 
ting in to gain what they get, because 
they get 17 cents a ton the first year and 
it increases until they get, I believe, 22 
cents a ton. We get only 8 cents a ton 
the first year, and that increases to 10 
cents. However, we do not get anything 
until Panama is paid, and the costs, 
debts, and improvements are paid, and 
then, if there is anything left, we come 
in on the tail end. If there is anything 
remaining it is divided between the two 
countries. 

In my judgment, it is a big giveaway. 
I think it is one of the biggest giveaways 
this country has ever known. I hope the 
Senate will study the history of this ca- 
nal. It takes time to study these docu- 
ments. I realize the Senate has so much 
material to read we do not get time to 
study all of the matters that we should. 
The Federal Government has entered so 
many fields of activity that it causes our 
time to be so scattered we do not have 
time to concentrate on questions we 
really should. 

I have discussed this matter with re- 
tired military personnel who are very 
concerned. I have talked to some per- 
sons who lived there for years while on 
active duty. They think this is a dan- 
gerous step for us to take. 

I hope the Senate will not see fit to 
ratify these treaties. It is my sincere be- 
lief that if Senators will study these 
treaties they will find what Panama gets, 
what we get, and where we lose control 
of the canal, which is the biggest factor. 
T would be willing to see Panama have 
more consideration, perhaps with pay- 
ments, if that is what they want. I am 
not as concerned about that part of the 
matter as I am about loss of control of 
the Panama Canal. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I find myself in considerable sympathy 
with the position of the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

I believe that the tolls have been rais- 
ing about $90 million a year, and for the 
most part that has gone to pay for the 
expense of operating the canal and ad- 
ministering the Canal Zone. I would be 
willing to increase the cost very substan- 
tially to raise as much as $50 million a 
year for Panama provided that the rights 
of this Nation are fully protected and 
that the security of this Nation is guar- 
anteed beyond any peradventure of 
doubt. 

This Senator does look with some con- 
cern upon what happened with respect 
to the Suez Canal when Egypt was suc- 
cessful in taking it over. Since that time 
we have seen that Nasser can close that 
canal to whomever he wishes, and that 
he can engage in irresponsible acts of 
international conduct without much re- 
taliation on the part of anybody unless 
they want to go to war. Of course, there 
is reluctance to do that. 

Mr. President, the effect could be even 
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more pronounced if an unfriendly power 
were to come into the government in 
Panama, especially if this retreat of the 
United States were to be projected to 
the point where the Panamanians have 
control over the canal. 

I would ask the Senator this question: 
In view of the fact that the treaties made 
in this area have been almost entirely a 
matter of surrendering the rights of the 
United States without this country get- 
ting anything in return, can the Senator 
see where we have anything more we can 
yield on in future negotiations other 
than the control of the canal itself, and 
to give away what remaining power we 
have, such as to yield on the principle 
that the United States would have a ma- 
jority of the board, so that we would have 
a minority on the board? What else is 
there to yield to pacify the mobs or an 
unfriendly regime in Panama after we 
ratify this treaty? 

Mr. THURMOND. There would be lit- 
tle left to yield. We give up all of the 
area. We give up the land. This would be 
a matter of having the administration 
there operate the canal. We would come 
in at the tail end of it for all of our big 
investment and get about one-half of 
what Panama would get out of it, al- 
though we bought the canal, operated it, 
and maintained it and are responsible 
for a big investment there. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
has put the treaty in the Recorp. Do we 
at this moment own in perpetuity the 
land on which the canal is located? 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It belongs to the United States. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would we 
yield perpetual ownership of that land 
under this treaty? 

Mr. THURMOND. We would give it up. 
Congress would lose complete control of 
this canal once we ratify the treaty. The 
canal presently is operated at no profit. 
In other words, the profits go into main- 
taining the canal. Then, they could re- 
duce the cost of ships going through, if 
possible. We are getting nothing out of 
it now. 

If we ratify these treaties we will lose 
control of the canal which, to my way 
of thinking, is vital to the national de- 
fense of this country. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. THURMOND. I wish to thank the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana. 


VIOLENCE IN OUR MAJOR CITIES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the violence sweeping through our 
major cities today is appalling, to say the 
very least. 

Peace-loving Americans everywhere 
are being forced to bear witness to the 
spectacle of screaming mobs running 
through the streets, looting stores, burn- 
ing buildings and cars, and killing inno- 
cent citizens. 

In Newark, Plainfield, Boston, Tampa, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, and Cleveland, to 
name just a few cities, this mad anarchy 
has become like a cancer. 

How tragic it is to read of the heroic 
fire captain in Newark who, responding 
on a call in the line of duty, was met by 
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a hail of sniper fire. That courageous man 
made repeated attempts under fire to 
carry out his duty. 

How equally sad it was to read of the 
little boy in Plainfield, N.J., shot acci- 
dentally by a policeman who, wounded 
and helpless himself, was being stomped 
to death by a blood-hungry and hate- 
filled mob. 

These horrible stories sound so very 
much out of place in America. 

We hear the usual excuses for the riots. 
They are the same excuses that were 
trotted out in the wake of the Watts riot. 
The ghettos are blamed; yet, people of 
all races have lived in ghettos in the past, 
but they have not rioted. 

Poverty is blamed for the riots; yet 
poverty-stricken whites outnumber pov- 
erty-stricken Negroes in America, but 
they are not rioting. Moreover, there are 
millions of poor but upstanding Negro 
citizens who deplore violence and disor- 
der and who do not subscribe to riots. 

If living in poverty reposes in one a 
duty or a right to riot, then Abraham 
Lincoln would have been the Stokely Car- 
michael of his day. 

Discrimination, we hear, is back of the 
riots; yet, millions of lowly immigrants 
have come to this country, immigrants 
who could not even speak the English 
language and who were thus placed at 
an additional great disadvantage. 

The Lebanese, the Germans, the Ital- 
ians, the Poles, the Greeks, the Jews, and 
others—they too were discriminated 
against, but they did not react with vio- 
lence in the streets. 

They also lived in ghettos but they 
kept their ghettos clean. Their ghettos 
did not become slums. 

The immigrants reacted to the dis- 
crimination against them in a totally 
different way. When they could not find 
work, they created it by setting up their 
own little shops. Their ghettos did not 
become slums. They became homes, 
where they gave thanks for what they 
had earned. These immigrants did not 
believe that they had a right to demand 
handouts, nor did they believe that they 
had a right to plunder or to burn or to 
destroy or to kill. 

Eradicate the slums, we are told, and 
this will prevent riots. Yet, Watts was not 
a slum. Slums are not built. They develop 
as a result of the careless living of peo- 
ple—people who throw their trash in the 
hallways and on the stairways, into the 
yards, and onto the streets. If people are 
irresponsible and dirty in their way of 
living, and have no desire to put forth 
the effort to improve their surroundings, 
then we will have slums with slovenly 
people residing in them. 

For years I lived in the coal-mining 
communities of West Virginia. I recall 
the depression of the 1930’s. Poverty was 
everywhere. It was everyone’s compan- 
ion. Yet, West Virginians, whether white 
or Negro, did not riot. They were law- 
abiding citizens, as they are today. One 
may explain, “But there were no large 
urban ghettos.” True. But there was pov- 
erty—grinding poverty. That was before 
the days of collective bargaining, social 
security, and welfare checks, or even un- 
employment compensation. Yet, those 
people did not burn and plunder and 
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loot and engage in mass anarchy. They 
believed in an orderly society. And even 
though they were poor, most of them, 
Negro and white, were not willing to 
leave their floors unscrubbed or a step 
unrepaired. Of course, there were no 
plumbing fixtures to worry about. 

Many of those poor people, white and 
Negro alike, took pride in their surround- 
ings. Their floors were clean, their yards 
were clean. Here and there they planted 
a flower or a piece of shrubbery. 

And, best of all, white and Negro, they 
get along well together. If a Negro be- 
came unable to work, whites and Negroes 
would try to help. If a white miner be- 
came ill or was injured in the mines, 
Negroes and whites would try to help. 
There were many times when I, as a 
meatcutter or produce clerk in the com- 
pany store, placed a large flour barrel at 
the end of the meat counter and started 
a “pounding” for a sick Negro miner or 
a sick white miner. At the end of the day, 
the barrel would be filled with flour, meal, 
bacon, pinto beans, and other provisions 
and ready to deliver to the stricken 
family. 

So, Mr. President, people may be poor 
and, yet, considerate of others. They may 
live in poverty and yet take pride in their 
humble surroundings. Poverty neither 
provides a license for laziness nor for 
lawlessness. 

We can take the people out of the 
slums, but we cannot take the slums out 
of the people. Wherever some people go, 
the ratholes will follow. Wherever some 
people go, the slums will follow. All the 
housing, and all the welfare programs 
conceivable, will not stop the riots or do 
away with the slums. People first have to 
clean up inside themselves. They must 
stop tearing off the wallpaper, breaking 
the windows, ripping up the bannisters 
and the stairs, and destroying the 
plumbing fixtures of rented properties 
before they can properly take care of 
their own. The rats will not be kept away 
as long as the garbage is tossed into the 
yard instead of into the garbage can. 

Moreover, men will not deserve or en- 
joy the respect and approbation of their 
fellows except by earning it. It cannot be 
acquired in any other way. They will be 
largely judged by their conduct. If they 
conduct themselves in an orderly way, 
they will not have to worry about police 
brutality. If they obey the laws, the laws 
will protect them. But a government of 
laws cannot tolerate disrespect for, and 
violation of its laws. To do so would her- 
ald the first evidence of society’s decay. 

I am sure that I speak the thoughts of 
many of my fellow West Virginians, and 
millions of my fellow Americans, both 
white and Negro, when I say that we 
cannot stand idly by and tolerate the 
shameful rape of democracy in our Re- 
public. 

Those who choose to step outside the 
law must be punished. And those who in- 
sist upon force must be met with a great- 
er force. Mobs must not be permitted to 
prevail. 

Perhaps it is a spontaneous madness 
which erupts into some of these riots. A 
police arrest, properly made, in the line 
of duty, and to enforce the law, draws a 
jeering and taunting crowd. Bricks are 
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thrown. The police are subjected to ver- 
bal and physical abuse, and then a 
twisted rumor moves about the neighbor- 
hood. The final result is a full-scale dis- 
play of vicious mob savagery which crip- 
ples or destroys everything in its mad 
path. 

One could not rightly say that these 
twisted rumors are the work of outside 
instigators in all cases, but certainly the 
seeds of violence are often fertilized and 
nurtured by a minority of outside agita- 
tors overtly and covertly active in fo- 
menting hate and racial strife. 

Because these agitators often move in 
interstate commerce and by their actions 
cause serious interruption of that com- 
merce, the other body has been develop- 
ing a piece of legislation which would 
deal with these agitators who use the 
instruments of interstate commerce to 
create racial strife, exacerbate racial 
passions, and foment racial hatred. 

The senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE], the senior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS], and I have joined 
in sponsoring a bill in this body which 
we believe will go far to alleviate this 
situation and which will put these trou- 
blemakers—and some of them are 
white—out of business and in prison. 

This bill—S. 1094—is neither long nor 
complex. It poses a direct, succinct threat 
to the instigators and perpetrators of this 
continuing anarchy by making it a Fed- 
eral offense to incite or participate in a 
riot which impairs interstate or foreign 
commerce. It also makes it a specific 
Federal crime to interfere with a fireman 
or law enforcement officer who is per- 
forming official duties incident to or dur- 
ing a riot. 

The penalty imposed by S. 1094 is 
neither weak nor inhumane. It provides 
for a stiff maximum sentence of up to 
five years and/or a $10,000 fine. 

The bill, which should make anarchists 
stop and think, is based upon the power 
of Congress to regulate the flow of com- 
merce. If we can use the “commerce 
clause” to prevent a man from raising 
wheat to feed his own livestock, then it 
certainly seems appropriate to use it to 
reach a man bent upon destroying the 
peace of the Nation. 

Mr. President, there can be no doubt 
that this legislation is sorely needed. We 
must not stand by any longer while little 
children are wounded and brave police- 
men and firemen are shot to death or 
stomped to death by frenzied mobs. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL FRIDAY AT 
10 O'CLOCK A.M. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the order previously entered, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
10 o’clock a.m. on Friday. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 28 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Friday, July 21, 1967, at 
10 o'clock a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate July 18, 1967: 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


David Statler Black, of Washington, to be 
Under Secretary of the Interior. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TueEspay, JuLy 18, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rabbi Jerome Weistrop, Temple Sha- 
lom, Milton, Mass., offered the following 
prayer: 


Av Harachamim—Merciful Father, 

We ask Thy guidance, that we may 
work for the goals which we know to be 
good, despite pressures to act expedi- 
ently. 

Help us to resist the temptation to be 
satisfied with short-term rewards, that 
we may work toward permanent achieve- 
ment. 

As these Members of Congress grapple 
with today’s challenges— 

Open their minds, that they may learn 
from each other; 

Open their hands, that they may co- 
operatively work together; 

Open their hearts, that they may 
judge each other’s motives charitably. 

May we always remember— 

If I am not for myself, who will be for 
me? 

But if I am for myself alone, what 
am I? 

Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment concurrent resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 


H. Con. Res. 253. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the printing as a House docu- 
ment of certain maps and indicia relating 
to Vietnam and the Asian Continent; 

H. Con. Res. 346. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the printing as a House document 
the pamphlet entitled “Our Flag”; 

H. Con. Res. 348. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing certain printing for the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs; and 

H. Con. Res. 369. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing certain printing for the Select 
Committee on Small Business of the House 
of Representatives. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1581. An act to amend the Federal Vot- 
ing Assistance Act of 1955 (69 Stat, 584); 
and 

S. 1956. An act to extend for 2 years the 
authority for more flexible regulation of 
maximum rates of interest or dividends, 
higher reserve requirements, and open 
market operations in agency issues. 


The message also announced that the 
Secretary was directed to return to the 
House of Representatives the bill (S. 
1577) entitled An act to complement 
the Vienna Convention on Diplomatic 
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Relations,” together with all accompany- 
ing papers. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON H.R. 10368, LEGISLA- 
TIVE BRANCH APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the managers on the part of the House 
may have until midnight tonight to file 
a conference report on the legislative 
branch appropriation bill for 1968, H.R. 
10368. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PELLY URGES SUPPORT OF SST 
FUNDS 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, later today 
the House will consider H.R. 11456 mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of Transportation. 

This bill includes $142,375,000 for fiscal 
year 1968 for the development of two 
prototypes of the supersonic transport 
aircraft—the so-called SST. 

I understand that during the reading 
of this bill for amendments, an attempt 
may be made to eliminate this item. Mr. 
Speaker, any such effort should be 
defeated. 

The need for the supersonic transport 
aircraft is supported by the American 
airlines which, in aggregate, are putting 
up $52 million of their own money to 
participate with the Federal Government 
in this project. They are investing their 
own money to make the SST project 
succeed. 

Meanwhile, 129 reservations for de- 
livery of this new plane have been placed 
by some 26 airlines. These airlines of the 
world and our Nation believe in the SST, 
and they have paid in excess of $23 mil- 
lion in down payments to assure deliy- 
ery. And, as things now stand, if the 
United States does not build the SST, 
these sales will go to the British-French 
consortium, representing over $4 billion. 

I urge all House Members to oppose 
any ill-advised attempt to cut or curtail 
this SST program. 

Mr. Speaker, America must stay at the 
top of the transport aircraft field. 


HOW MUCH IS A BILLION DOLLARS? 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago we raised the debt ceiling $22.5 
billion. Now, I would like to raise the roof 
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a little. It is apparent that this Congress, 
and perhaps a great segment of the 
American people, have lost sight of the 
value of a billion dollars. We talk about 
a billion here and a few billions there, 
and the whole thing is done as casually 
as if we were handing out cigars. 

In fact, this preoccupation with bil- 
lions has become, in reality, a substitute 
for a planned program of attack on our 
Nation’s problems. The answer of the 
Great Society has simply been to throw 
billions at any problem and it will go 
away, and the recent rioting is no 
exception. 

Just how much is a billion dollars? It 
is a stack of $1 bills 212 times the height 
of the Empire State Building. It repre- 
sents a spending rate of a dollar a min- 
ute, year round, for 1,902 years—with 
$264,000 left over. 

I do not say that our Government bil- 
lions have been totally wasted. We have 
made some progress in the fields of high- 
way construction, reclamation, and in 
various fields where Federal-local co- 
operative programs have been allowed 
to work. I do say that we should not 
begin to take a billion dollars casually. 
It represents the tax returns of hundreds 
of thousands of Americans. The art of 
“billionizing” Federal problems has been 
proven ineffective. 

The next time the Great Society tries 
to raise the debt ceiling, I am in hopes 
that the taxpayers of this country will 
realize that it is in reality not raising 
anything, but is digging a pit for the 
future financial security of everyone. We 
call it raising the ceiling, but we would 
be more correct to say that we are going 
further into the hole. 


THE PENDING TAX PROPOSAL 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, it is my un- 
derstanding that the administration is 
moving forward on a tax proposal for 
this year. In that regard I should like to 
make certain observations. 

It seems to me that no tax proposal 
would be entirely correct or candid to 
the American people if it did not include 
something of the tax reform that got 
lost some time ago. 

I would also want to speak very strong- 
ly as favoring a tax proposal at this time. 
I believe, considering the requests we 
have made for the great demands in the 
Vietnamese war and for the investments 
which the American people have to make 
in America itself, we would be doing less 
than our job if we did not support tak- 
ing from our great economy that money 
which is necessary for investment and 
reducing that which we demand for our 
own present-day use so that the Ameri- 
can of the future will have some of the 
greatness, some of the opportunities that 
we have enjoyed because of the invest- 
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ments made in our land by those who 
preceded us. 

I believe this is the time for a tax pro- 
gram, but it is also time for that long 
overdue tax reform. 


FOREIGN VESSELS OFF THE COAST 
OF ALASKA 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
to inform the House of another invasion 
by a foreign vessel into American waters 
off the coast of Alaska. It will be remem- 
bered that earlier this year two Russian 
trawlers were caught fishing in American 
waters on separate occasions and the 
captains were arrested and fined. The 
vessel apprehended this time is Japanese. 

The name of the ship is the Tenyo Maru 
No. 3. It is a 330-foot stern trawler, and 
when seized by the Coast Guard off Se- 
gula Island in the Aleutian chain was 
fishing for ocean perch. Contact was first 
made by radar by the Coast Guard. This 
contact revealed that the vessel was 
within the 3-mile territorial limit. Visual 
sighting confirmed that the Japanese 
vessel was fishing in Alaskan waters. The 
trawler was seized by the Coast Guard 
and is now being taken to Adak for ar- 
raignment. No resistance was offered, and 
the Japanese ship is proceeding volun- 
tarily. 

This is the third intrusion this year by 
a foreign vessel into Alaskan waters. It 
emphasizes the need for constant vigi- 
lence to protect our territorial water and 
the new 12-mile fishery zone, and for 
meting out decisive and swift but just 
punishment when violations occur. It also 
demonstrates again the ability and alert- 
ness of our U.S. Coast Guard. I wish to 
commend those Coast Guard personnel 
involved in this seizure and the Coast 
Guard as a whole for their fine work. 


FIXING PER ANNUM RATE OF COM- 
PENSATION FOR TWO POSITIONS 
CREATED BY HOUSE RESOLUTION 
543, 89TH CONGRESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 746) and ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 746 

Resolved, That, effective as of July 1, 1966, 
the per annum (gross) rate of compensation 
(basic compensation plus additional com- 
pensation authorized by law) of each of the 
two positions created by H. Res. 543, 
Eighty-ninth Congress, shall not exceed the 
annual rate of basic pay for level V of the 
Executive Schedule in section 5316 of title 5, 
United States Code. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 
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The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON LIBRARIES AND MEMORIALS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON HOUSE 
ADMINISTRATION TO SIT DUR- 
ING GENERAL DEBATE, JULY 19 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Subcommittee 
on Libraries and Memorials of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration may be 
permitted to sit during general debate 
on July 19. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO. 5 OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON SMALL BUSINESS TO SIT DUR- 
ING GENERAL DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 5 of the Select Committee on Small 
Business may be permitted to sit during 
general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 


There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE TO SIT DURING GENERAL 
DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce may 
be permitted to sit during general debate 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

‘There was no objection. 


WORK PLANS TRANSMITTED BY 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION NO. 
743—-COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Committee on Agriculture, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

US. HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., July 17, 1967. 
Hon. Jonn W. McCormack, 
The Speaker, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 2 of the Watershed FProtec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act, as amended, 
the Committee on Agriculture today consid- 
ered and unanimously approved the follow- 
ing work plans, transmitted to you by Ex- 
ecutive Communication No. 743, 90th Con- 
gress, and referred to this Committee. 

Clatonia Creek, Nebraska. 

Eutacutaches Creek, Mississippi. 

Farmers Creek, Texas. 

Little Sni-A-Bar, Missouri. 
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North Pigeon, Iowa. 
Papillion Creek, Nebraska. 
Pecan Creek, Texas. 
Tri-Creek, Wisconsin. 
Tri-County Hopson Bayou, Mississippi. 
Upper Clinch Valley, Virginia. 
With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 

W. R. Poace, 
Chairman. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Calen- 
dar day. The Clerk will call the first in- 
dividual bill on the Private Calendar. 


E. F. FORT, CORA LEE FORT COR- 
BETT, AND W. R. FORT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2661) 
for the relief of E. F. Fort, Cora Lee Fort 
Corbett, and W. R. Fort. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


DEMETRIOS KONSTANTINOS 
GEORGARAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1596) 
for the relief of Demetrios Konstantinos 
Georgaras (also known as James K. 
Georgaras) . 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 


There was no objection. 


PUGET SOUND PLYWOOD, INC., OF 
TACOMA, WASH. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4949) 
for the relief of Puget Sound Plywood, 
Inc., of Tacoma, Wash. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT and Mr. HALL ob- 
jected and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


CARLOS ROGELIO FLORES- 
VASQUEZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2036) 
for the relief of Carlos Rogelio Flores- 
Vasquez. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 2036 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 

purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Carlos Rogelio Flores-Vasquez shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 


this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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MRS. INGE HEMMERSBACH HILTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6096) 
for the relief of Mrs. Inge Hemmersbach 
Hilton. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without preju- 
dice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


CAPT. REY D. BALDWIN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 95) for the 
relief of Capt. Rey D. Baldwin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 95 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Captain 
Rey D. Baldwin, United States Air Force, is 
hereby relieved of all liability for repayment 
to the United States of the sum of $905.84, 
representing the amount of overpayments 
of basic pay received by the said Captain Rey 
D. Baldwin, for the period from March 19, 
1960, through December 31, 1963, such over- 
payments having been made as a result of 
his having been erroneously credited for pay 
purposes with military service previously per- 
formed by him in an enlisted grade. In the 
audit and settlement of the accounts of any 
certifying or disbursing officer of the United 
States, full credit shall be given for the 
amount for which liability is relieved by this 
Act. 

Sec, 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Captain Rey D. Baldwin, the sum 
of any amounts received or withheld from 
him on account of the overpayments re- 
ferred to in the first section of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 8, insert: “No part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


JESSE C. JOHNSON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 324) for 
the relief of Jesse C. Johnson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 324 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Jesse 
O. Johnson, of Warner Robins, Georgia, is 
hereby relieved of all liability for repayment 
to the United States of the sum of $1,804.43, 
representing overpayments of salary which 
he received as an employee of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force at Robins Air Force 
Base, Georgia, for the period from July 14, 
1957, through May 15, 1965, such overpay- 
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ment having been made as a result of ad- 
ministrative error when he was erroneously 
given a within-grade step increase, effective 
July 14, 1957. In the audit and settlement of 
the accounts of any certifying or disbursing 
officer of the United States, full credit shall 
be given for the amount for which liability 
is relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Jesse C. Johnson, the 
sum of any amounts received or withheld 
from him on account of the overpayments 
referred to in the first section of this Act. 
No part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this Act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MRS. CHIN SHEE SHIU 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 636) for 
the relief of Mrs. Chin Shee Shiu. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


CLARA B. HYSSONG 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1655) 
for the relief of Clara B. Hyssong. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


FRANK I. MELLIN, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1674) 
for the relief of Frank I. Mellin, Jr. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. LESSIE EDWARDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1680) 
for the relief of Mrs. Lessie Edwards. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


CHILDREN OF MRS. DORIS E. 
WARREN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2454) 
for the relief of the children of Mrs. 
Doris E. Warren. 
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Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection? 


COMDR. ALBERT G. BERRY, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2757) 
for the relief of Comdr. Albert G. 
Berry, Jr. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


IKE IGNAC KLEIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3474) 
to require the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission to determine the amount 
and validity of the claim of Ike Ignac 
Klein against the Government of 
Hungary, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 3474 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any provision of title III of the 
International Claims Settlement Act of 1949 
relating to limitations of time with respect 
to filing claims or making awards, or any 
prior decision of the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission, such Commission shall 
receive and determine the amount and valid- 
ity of the claim of Ike Ignac Klein of New 
York, New York, against the Government of 
Hungary, if such claim is filed with the Com- 
mission within six months after the date of 
enactment of this Act. The Commission shall 
receive and determine such claim in accord- 
ance with all other provisions of title III of 
the International Claims Settlement Act of 
1949 and the award, if any, made by the Com- 
mission shall be paid by the Secretary of the 
Treasury from the War Claims Fund in an 
amount which bears the same ratio to such 
award as the aggregate of payments made 
from the Hungarian Claims Fund bears to 
the aggregate of awards made by the Com- 
mission for payment from the Hungarian 
Claims Fund. The Commission shall recertify 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the amount 
of any award made under this Act with re- 
spect to claims allowable under section 
303(1) of title III of the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949 and the award 
so recertified shall be deemed, for the pur- 
poses of title II of the War Claims Act of 
1948, to be an award recertified under sec- 
tion 209(b) of such Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MAURITZ A. STERNER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3865) 
for the relief of Mauritz A. Sterner. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 
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T. MICHAEL SMITH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4015) 
for the relief of T. Michael Smith. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. HAZEL M. LaFRANCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5025) 
to confer jurisdiction on the U.S. Court 
of Claims to hear, determine, and render 
judgment on certain claims of Mrs. Hazel 
M. LaFrance against the United States. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


SWIFF-TRAIN CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6004) 
for the relief of Swiff-Train Co. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
HR. 6004 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Swiff- 
Train Company of Corpus Christi, Texas, is 
relieved of liability to the United States in 
the amount of $4,832.87, representing the 
excess duties in connection with the importa- 
tion of the items covered by consumption 
entry numbered 106-C, dated February 23, 
1956, assessed on the basis of an erroneous 
appraisement of such items. In the audit 
and settlement of the accounts of any certi- 
fying or disbursing officer of the United 
States, credit shall be given for amounts for 
which liability is relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the said Swiff-Train Com- 
pany the sum of $1,396.27. The payment of 
such sum shall be in full settlement of all 
claims of the said Swiff-Train Company 
against the United States for overassessment 
of duties by the collector of customs of Gal- 
veston, Texas, in connection with the im- 
portation of the items covered by consump- 
tion entry numbered 106-C, dated February 
23, 1956. No part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this Act in excess of 10 per centum 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

“That notwithstanding any statute of 
limitations, the defense of res judicata. or 
the dismissal of a prior action, jurisdiction 
is hereby conferred upon the United States 
Customs Court to hear, determine, and 
render judgment on the appeal of the Swiff- 
Train Company of Corpus Christi, Texas, of 
the appraisement of an importation of cer- 
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tain steel bars through the port of Houston, 
Texas, under consumption entry No. 106-C, 
dated 23, 1956. The action author- 
ized by this Act shall be filed within one year 
of its effective date.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FRED W. KOLB, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6189) 
for the relief of Fred W. Kolb, Jr. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


ALGONAC MANUFACTURING CO. 
AND JOHN A. MAXWELL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6462) 
granting jurisdiction to the Court of 
Claims to render judgment on certain 
claims of the Algonac Manufacturing 
Co. and John A. Maxwell against the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 6462 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any statute of limitations or 
administrative determinations, jurisdiction 
is hereby conferred upon the United States 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment for any amount found to 
be legally or equitably due upon the claims 
of the Algonac Manufacturing Company and 
John A. Maxwell for damages, if any, aris- 
ing out of the criminal and civil prosecu- 
tion of said Algonac Manufacturing Compa- 
ny and John A. Maxwell following termina- 
tion by the United States on October 2 and 
October 16, 1953, of contracts entered into 
by the United States and Algonac Manufac- 
turing Company. Such judgment shall in- 
clude the amount, if any, found to be owing 
to Algonac Manufacturing Company and 
John A. Maxwell as damages on account of 
misrepresentation of employees of the 
United States, abuse of process, conversion 
and misappropriation of property, and false 
arrest incident to and arising out of such 
prosecution. Such suit shall be instituted 
within six months after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act: Provided, That the pro- 
cedure for the determination of such claims, 
and review thereof, and payment thereon, 
shall be the same as in the case of claims 
over which the Court of Claims has juris- 
diction as now provided by law. 

With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike legally or“. 

Page 1, line 7, strike “equitably”. 

Page 2, line 3, strike “Such” and insert 
“Notwithstanding the tort claims provisions 
of title 28, such”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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DR. EMANUEL MARCUS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7599) 
for the relief of Dr. Emanuel Marcus. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


CHARLES WAVERLY WATSON, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8091) 
for the relief of Charles Waverly Wat- 
son, Jr. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


ATHANASIA ARGERE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 39) for 
the relief of Athanasia Argere. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 39 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, as amended, Athanasia Argere 
may be classified as a child within the mean- 
ing of section 101(b) (1) F) of that Act, and 
@ petition may be filed in her behalf by Mr. 
and Mrs. Nicholas Grapsas, citizens of the 
United States, pursuant to section 204 of the 
Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ROSA ANNA GENOVESE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 256) for 
the relief of Rosa Anna Genovese. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 256 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Represenatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, as amended, Rosa Anna 
Genovese may be classified as a child within 
the meaning of section 101(b)(1)(F) of the 
Act, and a petition may be filed in her be- 
half by Mr. and Mrs. Seb Sbona, citizens of 
the United States, pursuant to section 204 of 
the Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
, and a motion to reconsider was 

laid on the table. 


ROSA AGOSTINO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 280) for 
the relief of Rosa Agostino. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

8. 280 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
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tionality Act, as amended, Rosa Agostino 
may be classified as a child within the mean- 
ing of section 101(b)(1)(F) of the Act upon 
approval of a petition filed in her behalf by 
Katherine Ferrier, a citizen of the United 
States pursuant to section 204 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SETSUKO WILSON (NEE HIRANAKA) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 534) for 
the relief of Setsuko Wilson (nee Hira- 
naka.) 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


HYE SUK PAENG AND MI KUNG 
PAENG (PATRICIA ANN) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 822) for 
the relief of Hye Suk Paeng and Mi Kung 
Paeng (Patricia Ann). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 822 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Hye Suk Paeng and Mi Kung 
Paeng (Patricia Ann), the widow and daugh- 
ter of the late Charlie E. Tripp, a citizen of 
the United States, shall be held and consid- 
ered to be aliens eligible for immediate rela- 
tive status under the provisions of section 
201(b), and the provisions of section 204 
of the said Act shall not be applicable in 
these cases, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ELISABETA HORWATH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2485) 
for the relief of Elisabeta Horwath. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 2485 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, for the pur- 
poses of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Elisabeta Horwath shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this Act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper officer 
to deduct one number from the total number 
of immigrant visas and conditional entries 
which are made available to natives of the 
country of the alien's birth under paragraphs 
(1) through (8) of section 203(a) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Attorney General is authorized 
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and directed to cancel any outstanding orders 
and warrants of deportation, warrants of ar- 
rest, and bond, which may have issued in the 
case of Elisabeta Horwath, From and after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
said Elisabeta Horwath shall not again be 
subject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and orders have issued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RAMIRO VELASQUEZ HUERTA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3497) 
for the relief of Ramiro Velasquez 
Huerta. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


TERESINA FARA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4159) 
for the relief of Teresina Fara. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 4159 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, for the pur- 
poses of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Teresina Fara shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this Act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided in this Act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That, the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding 
orders and warrants of deportation, warrants 
of arrest, and bond, which may have issued 
in the case of Teresina Fara, From and after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
said Teresina Fara shall not again be subject 
to deportation by reasons of the same facts 
upon which such deportation proceedings 
were commenced or any such warrants and 
orders have issued. 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
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ROBERTO MARTIN DEL CAMPO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5216) 
for the relief of Roberto Martin Del 
Campo. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prej- 
udice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 
There was no objection. 


JAN DROBOT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8254) 
for the relief of Jan Drobot. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


RICHARD K. JONES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 454) for 
the relief of Richard K. Jones. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


ELI ELEONORA BIANCHI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3195) 
for the relief of Eli Eleonora Bianchi. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


DESPINA AND CHRISTINA 
HATZISAVVAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3881) 
for the relief of Despina and Christina 
Hatzisavvas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 3881 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of section 203(a)(1) and 204 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Despina and Christina Hatzisavvas shall be 
held and considered to be the natural born 
alien daughters of Mr. and Mrs. George 
James, citizens of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That the natural parents of the 
beneficiary shall not, by virtue of such par- 
entage, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and National- 
ity Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That, in the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Christina 
Hatzisavvas may be classified as a child 
within the meaning of section 101(b) (1) (F) 
of the Act, upon approval of a petition filed 
in her behalf by Mr. and Mrs. George James, 
citizens of the United States, pursuant to 
section 204 of the Act.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Christina Hat- 


was 
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zisavvas.” A motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MARIA KOLOMETROUTSIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7427) 
for the relief of Maria Kolometroutsis. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


SONG SIN TAIK AND SONG HYUNG 
HO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7516) 
for the relief of Song Sin Taik and Song 
Hyung Ho. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without preju- 
dice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 171] 
Ayres Hébert Resnick 
Baring Hungate Roudebush 
Brown, Calif. King, Calif. Ruppe 
Burton, Calif. Kluczynski Scheuer 
Casey Long, La. Schweiker 
Cowger Miller, Calif. Steed 
Cramer Murphy, N.Y. Taft 
Dent O’Konski Taylor 
Eckhardt Passman Teague, Calif 
Feighan Pike Teague, Tex 
Garmatz Pool Whitener 
Gibbons Pryor Williams, Miss 
Hays Rarick Willis 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 393 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE CERTAIN PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Rules may have until midnight tonight 
to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATION BILL, 1968 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
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Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11456) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Trans- 
portation for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and for other purposes; and 
pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate 
be limited to 3 hours, the time to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MINSHALL] 
and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 11456, with Mr. 
Upar in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous consent agreement, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BoLAN D] will 
be recognized for 1½ hours and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. MINSHALL] will 
be recognized for 1½ hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND]. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill now being con- 
sidered by the Committee of the Whole 
is the first annual appropriation bill for 
the newest Department of the Federal 
Government—the Department of Trans- 
portation. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the DOT, I want to 
express my appreciation to the members 
of the committee for their spirit, co- 
operation, and their industry during the 
lengthy hearings on this bill—the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. MeFaLL I, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates], the 
ranking minority member, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MNSHALLI, and the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jonas]. 

May I add that all of us on the com- 
mittee are grateful to the staff for the 
splendid manner in which they joined in 
advising and counseling the committee— 
Ralph Preston, Tex Gunnels, and Tom 
Kinefield. 

It can be said that the new DOT has 
started well—and particularly when the 
magnitude of its problems is considered. 
All of us were pleased with the ability, 
the knowledge, and the frankness of the 
people who oversee the various activities 
of the Department. 

The committee is pleased with the prog- 
ress made thus far by the Department. 
In some instances where reductions in 
numbers of additional personnel are 
recommended, the reductions should not 
be interpreted as criticism of officials of 
the Department for not hiring more per- 
sonnel in the time available. The posi- 
tions recommended represent what the 
committee believes to be a reasonable 
rate of hiring. 
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All of us in the Congress want this 
Department to be an effective branch of 
the Government, for all of us realize the 
tremendous and important scope of its 
responsibilities. We want this Depart- 
ment to succeed. The committee is anx- 
jously seeking that the Department be- 
gin well. If too hasty selections of per- 
sonnel are made in efforts to staff 
the Department, without the patient 
searching and careful screening required 
to find the best man for the job in each 
instance, the Department could quickly 
become yoked with a burden of medioc- 
rity which could only result in years of 
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difficulty in achieving programed goals 
and a general lack of effectiveness, 

The committee is convinced that the 
Department has been prudent and ju- 
dicious thus far, in selecting its person- 
nel. We urge that this policy be con- 
tinued. 

The funds in the bill are in six titles. 
The funds provided in the bill that we 
are recommending to the House total 
$1,530,198,372. The budget request for 
fiscal year 1968 is $1,718,618,772. The 
figure we recommend is $188,420,400 be- 
low the budget request, or a reduction of 
about 11 percent as indicated in the fol- 
lowing summary: 


Summary of appropriations 


k Bill compared with— 
Appropria- Budget Percent 
ions, estimate, Recommended reduction 
fiscal year fiscal year in bill Appropria- Budget below 
967 1968 tions, imate, estimate 
fiscal year fiscal year 
1967 1968 
Title |, Office of the Secretary- --------- $3, 000, 000} $16, 400, 000 $12,935, 100 +-$9, = 100) —$3, 464, 900 21.1 
Titie II, Coast Guard 498,681,000] 524, 246, 000| 519, 306, 500 +20, 625, 500 —4, 939, 500 9 
Title lÍ, Federal Aviation Administration_| 988,026,500) 942, 960, 000 866, 361, 000|—121; 665, 200 —76, 599, 000 8.1 
Title IV, e e Administration. 209,610,000) 207, 662, 772 113, 001, 72 —96,608, 228 —94, 661, 000 45.6 
Title V, Federal Railroad Administration. 22,000,000} 23, 050, 000 14, 594, 000 —7, 406,000) —8, 456, 000 36.7 
Title Vi, other activities 4, 300, 000 „000, 4. 000, 000 2300, 000 7.0 
Grand total, all titles 1, 721, 317, 500}1, 718, 618, 772|1, 530, 198, 372} —191, 119, 128 —188, 420, 400 11.0 


The Department requested for non- 
military personnel a total of 59,560—or 
an increase of 1,579 civilian personnel 
over 1967. 

We recommended 59,035 positions, 
which is a reduction of 525, or 33 percent 
of the requested increase. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee report, I 
think, details rather persuasively the in- 
formation contained therein and will 
give the Members of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union a rather thorough understanding 
of what the committee has done. 

It is my intention to review briefly 
some of the reductions and some of the 
actions that the subcommittee took. 
Other members of the subcommittee will 
discuss other phases of the bill. 

For the Office of the Secretary, the 
request was $8,300,000. We reduced that 
by $1,314,900. 

This amount is sufficient to provide 433 
of the 515 permanent positions requested 
under this heading. Testimony on the 
total amount of jobs requested by the 
new Secretary of the Department of 
Transportation, Alan Boyd, indicated 
that there were, in our judgment, a num- 
ber of positions that would not have to 
be filled in fiscal year 1968; so we re- 
duced his request by 82 positions. It is 
my judgment, and I think it is the judg- 
ment of the members of the subcommit- 
tee, that the Secretary of Transportation 
is doing a good job. We commend him 
for the caution with which he and his 
staff have added personnel to the vari- 
ous activities within the Department, 
and as I indicated in my remarks a mo- 
ment ago, we urge that this policy be 
continued. 

In “Transportation research,” the Sec- 
retary, of course, is responsible for the 
implementation of sound transportation 
policies, and this necessarily embraces 
transportation research. 

The Department’s request for 1968 was 


$6,100,000. We considered an additional 
$2,000,000 under this heading because 
the committee restructured this appro- 
priation to more closely reflect the or- 
ganizational control of the funds re- 
quested. Corresponding adjustments 
were made in the requests of the Federal 
Railroad Administration. The total 
amount considered under Transporta- 
tion research” was $8,100,000. We re- 
duced this by $2,150,000. 

The Coast Guard requested for “Op- 
erating expenses” $368,972,000. We re- 
duced this amount by some $24,535,000 
for Reserve training. They requested to 
have Reserve training included under 
operating expenses. We said to them 
that we would like to retain this ac- 
count separately, so we reduced the $368 
million by that amount for Reserve 
training and set it up in a separate 
budget account. We believe this will give 
the Congress better visibility of the Re- 
serve program, and it will certainly give 
the committee better visibility over this 
account. 

We recommend in the bill $339,992,500 
for “Operating expenses” for the Coast 
Guard in the vast area in which it 
operates. Funds are provided for search 
and rescue, aids to navigation, merchant 
marine safety, rharine law enforcement, 
ice-breaking, oceanography, and pay and 
allowances of both military and civilian 
personnel. There is an increase of $13,- 
588,500 over fiscal 1967, but the major 
share of the increase is due to the effort 
in Vietnam. 

Also the Coast Guard has assumed 
new duties with reference to the Bureau 
of Commerce with respect to the docu- 
mentation of vessels and port security, 
and some of the functions have been 
transferred from the Corps of Engineers 
with respect to bridges and drawbridges 
over navigable waters. 

The Acquisition, Construction and Im- 
provements request of the Coast Guard 
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was for $107,014,000. We recommend 
the entire amount for this item. This 
item is broken down in the committee 
report on page 9. The authorization by 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee was for five high-endurance cut- 
ters. These are the first line ships of the 
Coast Guard. All of them are good, but 
these are the best of the Coast Guard. 
They set up a plan for buying new ships 
to replace some of those that are over- 
age. It was the judgment of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries that five high-endurance cutters 
should be constructed this year. 

The Coast Guard also requested $12 
million for an oceanographic vessel, and 
we indicated in the report on the bill 
that they ought to take the $12 million 
and buy a second high-endurance cutter 
and forget about the oceanographic ves- 
sel for awhile. So we fund two high-en- 
durance cutters, one more than the 
budget proposed. 

There is some concern on the part of 
this committee, as there is on the part 
of other committees of Congress, that 
there are too many agencies of the Goy- 
ernment performing oceanographic 
studies. We have suggested to the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAHON], 
that a staff study be made on oceano- 
graphic problems. 

We believe there ought to be a special 
study made to find out precisely where 
and what the Government is spending 
money on oceanography. This money is 
being spent in several places. We ap- 
propriate for it in the independent offices 
appropriation bill, we appropriate partly 
for it in this bill, and there is an appro- 
priation in the Department of Defense 
for oceanography. We think it is about 
time that the Federal Government get a 
look at where this money is going. So if 
next year there is a determination that 
the Coast Guard ought to be the agency 
that spearheads oceanographic studies, 
then I am sure it will meet with favor- 
able consideration by this committee. 

So in this bill, in effect, what we do 
is indicate to the Coast Guard that it 
should go out and buy two high endur- 
ance cutters instead of the one they 
requested, and we ask them not to buy 
the oceanographic vessel which would 
cost $12 million. The high endurance 
cutters cost about $14,500,000 each. 

In Reserve training, they requested 
$24,535,000. This is the item I indicated 
a moment ago on which we asked that 
it be set up in a separate budget ac- 
count. This we do in the bill. We rec- 
ommended $24,300,000, a reduction of 
$235,000, which is a token reduction. 

Title III covers the Federal Aviation 
Administration. All of us are familiar 
with it. This is not a new agency. They 
are responsible for practically all prob- 
lems with respect to air navigation of 
the Nation. It is the judgment of this 
committee—and I am sure of Members 
of Congress who have had anything to 
do with Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion—that this is truly a great adminis- 
tration, and that it has done a tremen- 
dous job in the field of air navigation. 

The Operations“ appropriation—and 
this includes the operation of the air 
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traffic control system—covers installa- 
tion and materiel services, maintenance 
of the traffic control system, administra- 
tion of medical programs, flight stand- 
ards activities, and so on. These are all 
programs of the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration, and they are all funded 
under the operations budget for the FAA. 
They requested $598,400,000. We recom- 
mend $593 million, a reduction of $5 
million. 

In traffic control they requested 648 
new positions, and we funded the entire 
648 new positions. I believe we can all 
understand why we did it. This is the 
area where aviation is growing at the 
rate of approximately 17 percent a year, 
and, because of that rapid growth, it is 
absolutely necessary for them to have 
additional personnel in these areas where 
passengers’ safety is concerned. So we 
funded the 648 new positions they re- 
quested for the operation of the traffic 
control system. 

In the facilities and equipment ac- 
count, they requested $35 million. We re- 
duced it by $5 million. This covers the 
purchase of facilities and equipment that 
go into the various airports throughout 
the Nation. 

Research and development is a pro- 
gram that must, of necessity, be carried 
on. New ideas, new ways to insure safety 
in the air, new ways to insure safety on 
the ground at the airports are included 
here. They requested $27,500,000. We 
gave them $27 million, a reduction of 
$500,000. 

On the operation and maintenance of 
the National Capital Airports there was 
a request for $8,500,000 in the budget, 
and the budget requested that we merge 
these two operations. Heretofore, the 
budget for Dulles Airport and the budget 
for the Washington National Airport 
were separate, but in our judgment we 
believe that the Department made a good 
case for merging the two budgets. It is 
not a particularly large budget, $8,500,- 
000. We will not lose congressional visi- 
bility of the operations of the two air- 
ports. They will have to come up and 
justify before the committee the moneys 
that are being spent at both airports, 
so we will get a good look at their pro- 
grams. So we did approve the request 
for the merging of the two budgets for 
the National Capital Airports. 

We also approved the request for 
$160,000 for construction of a building 
for maintenance at Dulles to cover some 
of the snow removal equipment that is 
now uncovered and which, of course, 
suffers from the inclement weather. 

As to the grants-in-aid for airports, 
under the FAA, the request was for $75 
million for fiscal year 1969. This program 
is funded 1 year in advance so that the 
airports in the United States which re- 
quest funds under this program can plan 
and will know precisely the amount of 
money available from the FAA. 

This is a matching grant program, a 
50-50 matching grant program. 

We reduced it $10 million. The basis 
for the reduction was twofold. 

We appropriated in a supplemental 
1967 bill, $66 million for this program for 
1968. We believe they will have their 
hands full in determining what airports 
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around the Nation will be eligible for 
the $66 million, so we say that the $65 
million we forward fund for fiscal year 
1969 is sufficient for this program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself an additional 5 minutes. 

Above and beyond that, Mr. Chair- 
man, we believe that the legislative com- 
mittee ought to take another look at 
the grants-in-aid for airports program. 
In the judgment of our committee, after 
listening to the testimony, we are con- 
vinced that some of this money is un- 
wisely spent in some of the smaller air- 
ports around the Nation. 

The money is given out on the basis 
of the population of a State and the 
area of a State, so every State is eli- 
gible. That is the formula. 

In our judgment, too much money is 
being spent on some of the smaller air- 
ports. Attention is given, of course, to 
the larger airports, but in our judgment 
it does not meet the emergency prob- 
lems which now confront the traveling 
public in the great airports of the Na- 
tion. We believe there should be another 
look at this program, and we suggest to 
the authorizing committee that it look 
at this program, and perhaps come up 
with a new formula. 

There is no question about the fact 
that the amount of money we appro- 
priate every year for this program is 
nowhere near sufficient to meet all of 
the problems which are current with re- 
spect to the airports all over the Nation. 
We say they ought to take another look 
at it. I hope that the authorizing com- 
mittee will do so. 

The civil supersonic aircraft develop- 
ment gave some of the members of the 
committee a problem. It has given some 
of the public a problem. It has given the 
communications media a problem. 

Congress crossed this bridge some 
years ago when we appropriated the first 
funds for this program. 

This is the civil supersonic aircraft, 
which is longer than a football field. It is 
6 feet longer than a football field, and 
will travel at a speed of mach 2.7 or 
about 1800 miles per hour. It will fly non- 
stop for a range of 4,000 miles. It has a 
variable swept back wing, and can fly 
subsonically with the wings extended 
and supersonically with the wings re- 
tracted. 

These planes will cost some $40 million 
each. The Federal Government’s share of 
the program up to this point is $511 mil- 
lion. That is what we have appropriated 
up to the request for fiscal year 1968. 

The request this year was for $198 mil- 
lion. We recommend a reduction of $55 
million, but the reduction will not hurt 
the program at all. Actually almost all of 
the reduction of $55 million will come in 
what is known as the payback reserve 
fund. 

The managers of the civil supersonic 
transport program have put into a pay- 
back reserve fund moneys to pay the con- 
tractors if the Government should sud- 
denly decide to cancel the program. 
There was some $35 million in the pro- 
gram for that purpose up to this fiscal 
year, and I believe they requested al- 
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most $19 million in the program for this 
year, or a total of about $54 million. 

We said that the Government is an in- 
suror anyhow, and if we end the program 
there is a liability the Government will 
have to pay, so there is no sense in put- 
ting $54 million in escrow somewhere for 
the purpose of paying liability claims 
which might arise in the future, if the 
Government does not go forward with 
the program. 

What we would do here with the $142 
million that we recommend is to obli- 
gate the U.S. Government to pro- 
totype stage of this aircraft. It would 
obligate us to see this program through 
the development of two prototype air- 
craft and also to have 100 flight test 
hours of the two prototypes. The total 
amount which the Federal Government 
will have invested through this phase, 
the prototype phase, including the 100 
hours of test flight, is $1.2 billion. 

Some of the other members of the 
committee and the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. MINSHALL] will explain how the 
Federal Government will get its money 
back. We think it will. 

Mr. Chairman, as I indicated, there 
are some other problems that are con- 
comitant with this program such as sonic 
boom, the technical feasibility of the 
project itself, the amount of money we 
are to expend, whether or not after we 
get into the production phase of the pro- 
gram we ought to continue to help fi- 
nance the program or withdraw from it 
and permit the private financing thereof. 

However, Mr. Chairman, this rep- 
resents a bridge which we shall cross 
when we come to it. 

As I said a few moments ago, Mr. 
Chairman, we must get the plane in the 
air in order to answer these questions 
and there is no other way in which the 
prototype can get into the air with 100 
hours of test flight unless we do what we 
are precisely proposing to do here today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts, the chairman of the sub- 
committee on the Department of Trans- 
portation, very much for yelding to me 
at this point. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked the gen- 
tleman to yield to me at this time for 
the purpose of asking the gentleman this 
question: 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
has clearly indicated that we have in the 
Congress committed $511 million of the 
taxpayers’ money to the civil supersonic 
transport development project. 

But I understood the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to say that the approval, 
and the ultimate passage by the Con- 
gress, of the recommended appropria- 
tion for fiscal year 1968 of $142,375,000 
would commit us through the prototype 
development stage and as a result of 
those commitments, a substantial 
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amount of additional money would be 
needed in fiscal years 1969 and 1970. 

Mr. BOLAND. The gentleman from 
Minnesota is exactly correct. I am sorry 
I misled the gentleman in my original 
statement. What I meant to say was that 
this gets us into the prototype devel- 
opment phase that we are entering. 
However, in the further development of 
the prototype there will be a lot more 
millions of dollars necessary before we 
get to the end of this program. The total 
amount we will have invested is esti- 
mated to come to $1,200 million. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman from Massachusetts will 
yield further, that is over and beyond 
the $142,375,000 contemplated now about 
which the gentleman is speaking or ap- 
proximately $500 million of the tax- 
payers’ funds before we complete the 
prototype development stage? 

Mr. BOLAND. The $142,375,000 is a 
part of the $1.2 billion. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank my distinguished colleague 
for yielding. I wish to take this time to 
commend the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Botanp], the chairman of 
this Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
for his great work on this bill. 

The gentleman is serving as the first 
chairman on the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for the newly created De- 
partment of Transportation. He has pre- 
sented an excellent report. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
has performed a magnificent service and 
has brought to the floor of the House a 
good bill and I commend him for it. 

Mr. Chairman, all of us know that the 
distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BoLanp] serves as a mem- 
ber of the Independent Offices Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations. I have had 
the privilege during the past several 
years of serving with him on the Inde- 
pendent Offices Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations where he works hard and 
brings a sense of commitment. He is also 
a member of the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Works of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. It has often been said that to 
get a job done, give a busy man more 
work. Mr. BoLann is active and busy in 
many areas. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts is to be commended for 
his great work on this bill which he has 
just presented to the Members of the 
House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has again 
expired. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from California, 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, at this 
time I would like to offer my commenda- 
tion to the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on the Department of Transportation. 
This is the gentleman’s first presenta- 
tion before the Committee of the Whole 
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House on the State of the Union since 
becoming chairman of the subcommittee 
in the handling of an appropriation bill 
before this body. 

Mr. Chairman, this new Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee, chaired by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, has per- 
formed in my opinion a good job and 
that good job is primarily attributable 
to the efforts of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts who now occu- 
pies the well. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has performed a wonder- 
ful job in the committee. His presenta- 
tion today is most explicit. 

In addition, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts always has the never-failing 
courtesy and good humor that makes it 
a pleasure for the other members of the 
committee to work with him. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the commendation of the distin- 
guished gentleman from California [Mr. 
MeFaLLI. Actually, I enjoy this work. 
However, Mr. Chairman, I do not wish 
to consume any more time, except to say 
that I know numerous Members may be 
disturbed as a result of the cuts which 
have been made in the highway safety 
program. However, let me say to them 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
has not recommended that the highway 
safety program be killed or even crippled. 

Far from it. The committee recom- 
mends approximately $41,034,000 for fis- 
cal year 1968 as compared with $20 mil- 
lion provided for these programs in 1967. 
Other members of the committee will 
go deeper into these programs, and I 
believe the Members will understand 
why the cuts were made, and why they 
were justified. 

For instance, on the State and com- 
munity highway safety programs they 
asked for $100 million, and we gave them 
$20 million for a very obvious reason. 
There was an appropriation o $10 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1967, and they had 
obligated up to May of this year only 
$547,000. At this time I understand the 
obligations run to about $2 million. 

When we get into some of the other 
programs that they recommend fund- 
ing, I believe you will agree that this is 
a program where we ought not to shovel 
the money out. 

We are all interested in highway traffic 
safety, but we are not going to accom- 
plish this by the unnecessary expendi- 
ture of money. Sometimes unnecessary 
expenditure of money can kill people on 
the highways. Because this possibly can 
be so we have in our judgment treated 
these programs fairly. If the cuts have 
been too deep and there is genuine con- 
cern over them, in those areas where we 
have already established the program, 
then of course that can be corrected. 
But in the judgment of the committee 
we do not believe there has been. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say further that 
a great many of the cuts come in with 
respect to personnel. It is difficult to find 
personnel. I know there were some re- 
marks made by those who received a lot 
of publicity in this field in the last few 
days, saying that you can get personnel 
anywhere, but this is not so. The testi- 
mony of Lowell Bridwell, who, in our 
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judgment, is a good administrator of the 
Federal Highway Administration, indi- 
cates they are having a difficult time in 
getting properly trained personnel and 
good personnel to run the program. As a 
matter of fact, they even have some 
training programs to secure the type of 
personnel that are needed in his Admin- 
istration, so that they will not be a bur- 
den but an asset to the Department. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the gentleman one 
question: 

It seems to me the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has not taken sufficient 
credit. He has pointed out that the re- 
quests were $188 million below the budget 
asked for fiscal year 1968, and the gentle- 
man should point out what seems to me 
to be a very significant thing, and that 
is the request is $191 million below the 
actual appropriation for fiscal year 1967, 
which I believe must be almost unique in 
the requests on the committee this year. 
I believe the gentleman should take 
credit for that. 

Mr. BOLAND. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s remarks. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I simply wanted to concur with 
what the gentleman has said, because 
this morning we have been holding a 
hearing in our Roads Subcommittee 
specifically with reference to the Fed- 
eral aid to highways program, and I 
concur in the views the gentleman has 
presented that we should enhance our 
programs and that we should be spend- 
ing more money on the safety of the 
American highways, and also on the 
highway driving skills, and the testimony 
this morning indicated that we do have 
a problem, as you know, within the cate- 
gories of driving beyond the speed limits, 
and driving while intoxicated, and some 
other things. 

So I just wish to concur with the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

I do this because I did miss one im- 
portant item in this budget, and that is 
with reference to the highway beauti- 
fication program. There was no program 
money requested in this bill under the 
highway beautification program, but 
there was a request for $1,750,000 for ad- 
ministrative expenses to oversee the 
highway beautification program that is 
now in operation, and we allowed $1,200,- 
000. I believe the appropriation last year 
for highway beautification was $80 mil- 
lion. We have to provide the administra- 
tive expenses to properly carry out the 
program already funded. There is legis- 
lation pending before the Congress to 
change the funding of the highway 
beautification program. Consequently, 
the department did not request funds to 
implement the program, the junkyard 
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screening, the highway beautification 
and enhancement of scenic roads, but we 
did believe they ought to go ahead in 
administering the program already 
funded, so we provided $1,200,000 for 
that purpose. 

The bill provides $14,594,000 for the 
Federal Railway Administration, $8,456,- 
000 less than the amount requested. The 
greatest part of the reduction is in the 
high-speed ground transportation pro- 
gram. 

The committee recommends the ap- 
propriation of $10,300,000, a reduction of 
$8,300,000 below the budget estimate. 

The budget requested $2,300,000 under 
this heading to finance the national 
transportation statistics program in the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Re- 
search and Technology. The committee 
feels that the funds should be appro- 
priated directly to the Office of the Sec- 
retary in the first instance and has so 
provided. 

The appropriation recommended for 
“high-speed ground transportation re- 
search and development” provides funds 
for administration of the two major ac- 
tivities of the program; namely, research 
and development, and demonstrations. 

The budget requested $8,000,000 for 
certain research and development proj- 
ects, for which the committee has al- 
lowed $3,850,000. Specifically, the com- 
mittee denies the $200,000 requested un- 
der this heading for cost methodology“ 
and allows $500,000 of the $1,900,000 re- 
quested for research and development 
concerning air cushion vehicles, A num- 
ber of other agencies, both Government 
and private, have research and develop- 
ment programs concerning air cushion 
vehicles and that information should be 
available to the Department. The re- 
maining reductions should be applied by 
the FRA to the lowest priority programs. 

For demonstrations, $9,611,000 was re- 
quested and the committee has allowed 
$5,650,000. Specifically denied is the 
$3,511,000 for the “auto-on-train” proj- 
ect. We do not feel that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should finance a project of this 
nature during this period of high Federal 
deficits. If the project is economically 
feasible, there is no reason why private 
industry cannot proceed with it. The re- 
maining $450,000 reduction is to be ap- 
plied to low priority items in other 
demonstrations programs. 

The budget requested $989,000 for ad- 
ministration, and the committee has al- 
lowed $800,000. The committee has 
denied the seven additional positions 
which were requested. 

The bill includes language authorizing 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation to make expenditures from 
funds and borrowing authority of the 
Corporation to carry out the programs 
proposed in the budget for the Corpora- 
tion. The language included in the bill 
is the same language provided last year 
and requested in the budget. 

The limitation on administrative ex- 
penses of the St. Lawrence Seaway were 
reduced by $1,000 to $514,000 as a 
part of the committee’s overall action on 
representation funds. 

The bill provides $4 million for the 
newly established National Transporta- 
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tion Safety Board. Most of the reduction 
involves personnel and is spelled out in 
detail in the report. 

I hope that the House will approve 
the bill as recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Botanp] has con- 
sumed 29 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MINSHALL]. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, at the outset I want to say it 
has been a distinct. pleasure to work with 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Borann] and with other members of this 
subcommittee on this new Department 
of Transportation appropriation bili. 

We spent over three weeks in actual 
hearings on this bill, but I want to say, 
based on the time we have spent on, for 
example, the Defense Department appro- 
priation bill, this does not seem very 
long so far as time is concerned. 

But I also want to emphasize that al- 
though we spent three weeks on this bill, 
these were probably the most concen- 
trated and condensed, long hours of ses- 
sions that Capito] Hill has seen in a long, 
long time. 

All of the Members worked diligently 
and hard. We have come up with what 
we think is a good bill. We know that 
amendments will be offered in some cases 
to make further cuts beyond those that 
we have made. We also know that 
amendments will be offered to increase 
appropriations that we have recom- 
mended. 

Since the department officially came 
into being, only a little more than three 
months ago, our special subcommittee 
on the Department of Transportation 
appropriations has had to work, at what 
seemed to be like supersonic speed, to 
get this budget request for the fiscal year 
1968 to the floor of the House. 

Initially the burden was on the De- 
partment and its six agencies involved 
getting their funding requests formu- 
lated and their justifications prepared for 
the committee. They had a new task 
and a complicated one, which for the 
most part was well done. 

But many of their plans are right off 
the drawing board and, like a new car, 
the Department of Transportation is 
being road-tested and won’t come up for 
a real inspection until next year. The 
Secretary, although he has received his 
driver’s permit, still has to prove that 
he can operate the new vehicle safely 
and economically. 

Our published hearings indicate that 
the committee crammed more than a 
thousand pages of testimony into 10 days 
of sessions over a 3-week period. This, 
of course, accounts for only a fraction 
of the time we spent on spadework before 
the hearings began and on continuous 
homework and consultation with experts 
during and after the hearings. 

I wish to point out that while the com- 
mittee assuredly has felt a time pinch 
in handling the appropriation bill, my 
remarks are not to be construed as re- 
flecting either on the Department, which 
has had its hands full since April 1 in 
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organizing and absorbing the various 
agencies, or on the committee. I hope, 
and anticipate, that next year far more 
time will be given to consider the re- 
quests of the fourth largest Department 
in our Federal system with its budget 
approaching $6 billion. 

The committee carefully avoided a 
crash program assault on the budget re- 
quests, yet has come up with a total re- 
duction of $191,119,128 less than was 
appropriated for all of the agencies in- 
volved in the last fiscal year. That is a 
reduction of nearly 11 percent, despite 
creation of the Office of the Secretary 
with its attendant personnel and oper- 
ational requirements. 

In addition to cutting this year’s budg- 
et more than $191 million below last 
year’s appropriation, we reduced it more 
than $188 million below the amount re- 
quested by the new Department for fiscal 
1968. 

It is important to emphasize that the 
committee at all times has been mind- 
ful that a principle and most important 
function of the Department of Trans- 
portation is public safety in the air, on 
the highways, railways, and waterways. 

No dollar sign can be hung on the life 
of any citizen and the billions of dollars 
in goods and property involved in our 
Nation’s vast transportation system 
would far outweigh any false economy 
cuts in the field of safety. 

The budgetary reductions made in the 
transportation bill are in the interest of 
Saving taxpayers’ dollars. The commit- 
tee is satisfied that the Department’s 
promotion of transportation safety will 
in no way be impaired. 

It is less than a year since the House 
debated creation of the Department of 
Transportation. 0 

A very real concern at that time was 
that the Congress might be handing over 
its power of determining how Federal 
funds would be spent by the new Depart- 
ment. The legislation as it originally 
came to us last August would have 
loosened our control of the purse strings. 

As it finally evolved from the House- 
Senate conference for our approval last 
October, the structure of the Department 
had been substantially changed from the 
original proposal. I think the fact that 
the committee achieved a $188 million 
reduction in the fiscal 1968 request is 
solid evidence that Congress has a firm 
grip on those purse strings. And, the fact 
that we were able to reduce the 1968 de- 
partmental request by $191 million less 
than was spent by the agencies when 
they were scattered throughout the Gov- 
ernment is a promise that, with careful 
congressional oversight, the new Depart- 
ment can prove to have been a move in 
the direction of economy and efficiency 
in handling our transportation problems. 

It might be well at this point, before 
getting into the facts and figures of this 
year’s budget, to briefly review the struc- 
ture of the Department of Transporta- 
tion. 

The Office of the Secretary has been 
limited in its authority by Congress, as 
a means of protecting the vitual auton- 
omy of the various transportation agen- 
cies under its jurisdiction, and to pre- 
serve congressional oversight of revision 
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of existing transportation policies and 
programs. The Secretary may develop 
investment standards, but approval still 
rests with Capitol Hill. 

Briefly, the Secretary’s general duties 
provide that he develop a national trans- 
portation policy to be recommended to 
the President and Congress for imple- 
mentation; coordinate and administer 
transportation programs; identify and 
recommend solutions to Congress for 
transportation problems; coordinate re- 
search and development activities; co- 
operate with the Secretary of Labor in 
transportation labor-management situ- 
ations; investigate safety compliance 
records of applicants seeking operating 
authority from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, conduct studies with the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment to determine which Department 
should handle urban mass transporta- 
tion functions, subject to congressional 
approval, and, finally, to develop stand- 
ards and criteria which, with congres- 
sional approval, would be used as guide- 
lines for investment of Federal funds in 
transportation, such investments also 
subject to our review and decision. 

You will note that the Secretary is 
required to come to the Congress with 
his plans. It will be our decision as to 
whether he goes ahead or not. It was 
this aspect of the new Cabinet-leve! of- 
fice which was of such great concern to 
many of us when the bill originally came 
to the House last year. I only wish that 
the rightful control of Congress over 
other departments in the executive 
branch were as carefully protected. We 
could achieve some real economy in the 
overall budget. 

Functions which have been transferred 
to the new Transportation Department 
include— 

From the Department of Commerce, 
the program and staff of the Office of 
Under Secretary of Transportation, in- 
cluding emergency transportation, high- 
way beautification, and high-speed trans- 
portation programs; the Bureau of Public 
Roads, including the highway trust 
fund, and the St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corporation. 

From the Department of the Treasury, 
the U.S. Coast Guard. Added to the Coast 
Guard’s responsibilities are all authority 
over drawbridge operation, bridge tolls, 
anchorages, sea pollution, and bridge 
clearance, transferred from the Depart- 
ment of the Army. The Great Lakes 
Pilotage Administration, formerly in the 
Commerce Department, also is now under 
Coast Guard jurisdiction. 

Transferred, in its entirety as an in- 
dependent agency, the Federal Aviation 
Agency, including its airport construction 
and supersonic transport program. 

The new Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion is comprised of the Alaska Railroad, 
from the Department of the Interior, and 
the Bureau of Railroad Safety, formerly 
a part of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. FRA’s duties also include high- 
speed ground transportation research 
and development, railroad and pipeline 
safety, transportation of explosives and 
other dangerous material, and railroad 
employee service. 

The National Transportation Safety 
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Board has been given across-the-board 
authority over rail, motor carrier, pipe- 
line and marine safety, as well as all of 
the accident and safety functions of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The Transportation Safety Board is 
under the umbrella of the Department of 
Transportation, but is completely in- 
dependent of the Office of the Secretary 
and other departmental units. 

In this autonomous role, the Board 
will review the overall safety program, 
investigate and determine cause in trans- 
portation accidents, and hear appeals of 
certification and license application ac- 
tions. As we point out in our report, the 
committee feels some apprehension that 
the Board's broad jurisdiction could well 
duplicate functions of other agencies in 
the Department. 

The committee has urged the Trans- 
portation Safety Board to confine its ac- 
tivities to accident investigation and ap- 
peals during this formative period. 

These are the components of the De- 
partment of Transportation. 

As one who was concerned that crea- 
tion of such a Department might well 
be an additional burden on the taxpayer 
and a burgeoning of the bureaucracy, I 
am encouraged to believe that with care- 
ful congressional control the Department 
can launch a new era in expansion of our 
national transportation network and in 
improving safety standards which will 
save millions of lives and dollars. 

Consolidation of our varied trans- 
portation agencies under one roof makes 
good sense in the interest of efficiency. 
Efficiency usually goes hand in hand 
with economy. It is up to us in Congress 
to keep a tight grip on the financial reins 
of the agency. 

In this regard, let me report to you 
what the committee has determined as 
a result of its scrutiny of the Depart- 
ment’s first budget request. 

At the beginning of my remarks, I 
pointed out that we reduced the total 
DOT request for fiscal 1968 by more than 
$188 million. I will detail those cuts in a 
moment. What is also remarkable, in my 
opinion, is that the committee’s final 
figure for fiscal 1968 for the entire De- 
partment is $191 million less than the 
amount Congress funded last year when 
the various agencies were fragmented 
throughout the executive branch. 

The total appropriation we recom- 
mend for fiscal 1968 is $1,530,198,372. 
Last year’s total appropriation for the 
transportation agencies came to $1,721,- 
317,500. 

Without being unduly optimistic, I 
believe we can look to this reduction as 
a hopeful sign of the wisdom of con- 
solidating these agencies. 

We have achieved this economy despite 
an increase in personnel requirements. 

The number of positions in transporta- 
tion agencies during fiscal 1967 was 
57,938. DOT asked for an increase of 
2,522. 

The committee readily granted their 
request for 900 new Coast Guard mili- 
tary, but reduced by almost one-third 
the request for 1,622 new civilian em- 
ployees. We cut that number by 525. Our 
report makes it clear that we were not 
carried away in any premature burst of 
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enthusiasm. Congress should watch and 
evaluate the Department’s employment 
requirements during the coming year. 
DOT is only in its fourth month of ex- 
istence. By the time the 1969 fiscal re- 
quest is made, both the Department and 
the Congress will be in a better position 
to evaluate actual employment needs. 

On a section-by-section basis, let me 
quickly telescope the committee’s action 
on the 1968 requests as detailed on pages 
32 through 36 of the report. 

The Office of the Secretary includes 
funds for transportation research. For 
this function the committee recommends 
$5,950,000, a reduction of $2,150,000, or 
26 percent below the Department’s re- 
quest for $8.1 million. The Secretary’s 
request for $8.3 million for salaries and 
expenses of his office during the next fis- 
cal year was reduced by almost 16 per- 
cent, to $6.9 million. 

The Secretary asked for 515 perma- 
nent positions in his office. The commit- 
tee recommends only 433 positions, for a 
salary savings of $1,324,000. 

Military requirements in Vietnam have 
placed a new burden on the Coast Guard 
and the increase of $20.6 million over 
last year’s appropriation is traceable 
largely to the war. The committee has 
approved $519,306,500 for the Coast 
Guard in fiscal 1968, a reduction of just 
under $5 million in the budget request. 

The committee has cut the Federal 
Aviation Agency’s overall budget request 
by 8 percent. This is a reduction of $76.5 
million for fiscal 1968. The $866,361,000 
we recommend in the bill represents a 
reduction of $121 million, or 12 percent, 
under the amount appropriated for FAA 
last year. 

FAA asked for a total increase of 648 
new positions in operation of its traffic 
controls system. The committee, mind- 
ful of the heavy responsibility it must 
share for public safety with the Depart- 
ment, has recommended that the agency 
be permitted to fill those positions. Two 
of the Nation’s busiest air route traffic 
control centers, for example, at Chicago 
and New York, last month set new rec- 
ords for total number of flights handled. 
The workload of the traffic control sys- 
tem is fast outstripping FAA’s capability 
without addition of the requested per- 
sonnel. As our report points out, there 
can be no compromise with the safety of 
passengers and crews in our aircraft. 

FAA activities, independent of the su- 
personic transport program, were in- 
creased by the committee $15.9 million 
over the 1967 appropriation. Most of this 
increase is for grants-in-aid to airports 
in fiscal 1969, and in operation, mainte- 
nance, and construction at the National 
Capital airports. The amount recom- 
mended by the committee for FAA activi- 
ties in fiscal 1968 is $723,986,000, a re- 
duction of almost $21 million from the 
budget request. 

As the report points out, on page 16, 
nearly all of the $55.6 million the com- 
mittee cut from the supersonic transport 
budget is based on a difference as to the 
source of funds for the program, not in 
the amount of funds provided for the 
program. We have recommended an ap- 
propriation of $142,375,000 for fiscal 1968 
for development of two prototype SST’s. 
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The Federal Highway Administration 
budget has been cut by the committee 
by $94,661,000, some 45 percent less than 
was requested for fiscal 1968 and $96.6 
million less than the amount Congress 
appropriated in fiscal 1967. 

Much as the committee wishes to en- 
courage and promote traffic and high- 
way safety programs, both are still in a 
state of development and flux in the De- 
partment. After considerable study and 
testimony, it was the determination of 
the committee that highway officials are 
premature in budgetary requests for 
vastly expanded positions. They asked 
for some 900 positions. The committee 
has cut that request by 300 for a saving 
of $4.8 million in salaries. At this point 
in the development of the traffic and 
highway safety programs we are con- 
vinced that crash programs of hiring 
personnel can be ill advised and unneces- 


sary. 

The highway beautification program 
was cut by $550,000 under the amount 
requested and an increase in personnel 
was denied. As the report points out, 
on page 23, we saw no reason to permit 
an increase for an activity for which pro- 
gram authorization has expired and for 
which new authorization is uncertain. 
With proper management, the $1.2 mil- 
lion we are allowing for beautification 
should be sufficient to administer the 
program during the next fiscal year. 

The Chamizal Memorial Highway, 
which has been the subject of past con- 
troversy in the House, is being funded 
in the amount of $4 million, half the 
amount requested. 

Funds for the Federal Railroad Ad- 
ministration were reduced $8.4 million 
by the committee, or about 36 percent, 
below the budget request of $23 million. 
The $14.5 million recommended by the 
committee is $7.4 million less than the 
1967 appropriation. 

In concluding this summary of budg- 
etary action, I must point out that the 
$300 million reduction in the National 
Traffic Safety Board includes personnel 
reduction which will save $251 million in 
salaries. Here again the committee ap- 
plauds and encourages the Department 
in its enthusiasm, but feels that it is pre- 
mature in its job requests. As I stated 
earlier, the next year will establish how 
much overlapping or duplication may be 
involved in Safety Board activities. 

The coming year will be the road test 
for the entire Department. I am encour- 
aged in the hope that the Department of 
Transportation will conscientiously strive 
toward its admirable goals. I am con- 
vinced it can make great progress within 
the budgetary scope the committee has 
given it. 

Certainly the economic and personal 
concern of every American is bound up 
in the success of the new Department 
as it works, side by side with private 
endeavor, to expand the Nation’s trans- 
portation system, to keep it competi- 
tively in stride with the rest of the world, 
and to make it not only the greatest, but 
the safest and most economical system. 

The committee has striven to give the 
taxpayers the most mileage for their 
tax dollar in this bill, without a sacrifice 
of safety. The Department of Trans- 
portation is now in the driver’s seat and 
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it is up to it to demonstrate its skill in 
the year ahead. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MINSHALL. I shall be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to commend the gentleman 
in the well for his usual very articulate 
statement. I think we are very fortunate 
to have the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
MINSHALL] serving in this ranking mi- 
nority position on this new Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. Certainly, Mr. 
Chairman, the fact that the gentleman 
has an extensive aviation background 
actually places the gentleman in a 
unique position to evaluate all of the 
various requests coming from this very 
important department. 

In order to substantiate what I started 
to say earlier with respect to comments 
made to the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Botanp], whom I 
also wish to commend, referring to high- 
way safety, I would like to take just a 
minute, if I may, to point out to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio certain excerpts from 
the statement of the president of 
AASHO, Mr. E. M. Johnson, which was 
presented before our special committee 
investigating the Federal-aid highway 
program just today, July 18, 1967. 

I support the chairman and ranking 
minority member of this committee in 
their recommendation for a cutting of 
funds for their stated reasons because 
the testimony presented to our Federal- 
Aid Highway Investigation Committee 
this morning tends to substantiate what 
the gentlemen have previously said. 

Reading from the statement there is 
the following. 

Highway safety involves three areas—the 
vehicle, the highway and the driver. In fact, 
it is a three-legged structure and for such 
a structure to be stable, each support must 
be completely adequate. 

We readily admit that some further prog- 
ress in traffic safety can be made on even our 
most modern highway facilities, but the most 
fertile field for achieving traffic safety lies 
with the improvement of the driver. 

Highway Administrators and engineers are 
firm in this position. 

We see far too much hazardous and waste- 
ful use of our highway space even though the 
average driver generally does a good job. 

Some of the things you can see that con- 
tribute to accidents are driving when fa- 
tigued, driving when intoxicated, driving 
beyond conditions, aggressive driving, tail- 
gating at high speed, driving too slow, driving 
with smooth tires, not planning a trip in 
advance as to proper routes and exits, exiting 
from the wrong lanes, and not knowing how 
to drive on a freeway. One of the most haz- 
ardous things on a two-lane facility is pass- 
ing on hills. 

These things are entirely too prevalent 
and while we accept the responsibility in the 
highway field of enhancing chances of sur- 
vival in case a vehicle goes out of control, to 
a large extent we are merely treating the 
symptoms or the results and not correcting 
a major cause of accidents. 

Recently, at a National Conference, we 
were advised by outstanding Motor Vehicle 
Administrators and State Highway Patrol 
Officials, that no less than 10 percent of the 
drivers on our highways were operating with 
a revoked license or had no license at all. 
This further underscores the need for im- 
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proving the quality of the person permitted 
to operate a vehicle. 

And, it goes on. 

Mr. Chairman, we found that similar 
money requests were made in the so- 
called water quality program wherein 
people seem to have the idea that all we 
have to do is to appropriate money and 
you get results thereby. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to compliment 
the gentleman in the well and the gentle- 
men of the subcommittee for making the 
recommendation to this House upon what 
I believe to be a very realistic appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. Chairman, one thing I would like 
to ask further, if the gentleman will 
comment upon the committee report 
wherein it says: 

The committee is well aware that the air- 
ports in our major cities are growing more 
and more congested and that this airport 
congestion is a major factor in the safety 
and continuance of air travel. Notwithstand- 
ing, the committee does not feel that the 
grants-in-aid program as authorized pro- 
vides the best means for coping with this 
problem, 


I want to compliment the committee 
for this statement. 

Many of us are very much concerned 
about the growing crisis in metropolitan 
areas with respect to adequate aviation 
and airport facilities and the chaos in 
airport congestion in this country at this 
particular time. What are the plans for 
future financing of an adequate airport 
system in the country, which is now sadly 
behind the increasing and expanding 
aviation demands. I would like to have 
the advice and counsel of the gentleman 
in the well, who is very qualified in the 
field of aviation. 

Mr. MINSHALL. I would reply to the 
gentleman that we are going to get into 
those things in detail a little later on. 
However, I do want to thank the gentle- 
man for his very fine remarks. I would 
also like to say that although I am a 
pilot, that does not qualify me as an ex- 
pert. As you well know, there is a saying 
in the flying fraternity that “any land- 
ing you can walk away from is a good 
landing,” and I only hope I can walk 
away from the well of the House at the 
conclusion of debate on this bill with all 
we have asked for and with no changes 
therein. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. If the gentle- 
man will yield again just briefly, it is my 
hope that the committee will spend con- 
siderable time next year in evaluating 
what I believe to be one of the major 
transportation problems in this country, 
the field of airport congestion. 

A totally new approach to airport 
problems, construction and financing 
must be seriously considered. I realize 
that this is a new appropriation subcom- 
mittee and the first bill to be presented 
to the House. 

However, in the future, with more 
time, a broader look must be given to 
the airports’ needs. Frankly aviation is 
expanding so rapidly, a crisis is in the 
making. We cannot sweep this problem 
under the rug so I am pleased to learn 
of the gentleman’s and the committee’s 
concern and awareness. 

I respectfully ask that you consult the 
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general aviation experts of the Nation, 
some revealing facts await you as I know 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MIN- 
SHALL] is already aware of. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MINSHALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

The gentleman in the well has ad- 
dressed himself in passing, more or less, 
on the SST program, and if the gentle- 
man will permit, I would ask him to yield 
for the purpose of answering two ques- 
tions. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will hold his questions with 
reference to the SST program for a while, 
we are going to go into that later. And, 
as I understand it, an amendment is go- 
ing to be offered, at which time we will 
get into that subject in some detail. 

So I believe it would be more appro- 
priate for him to withhold his questions 
concerning the SST program until a little 
later time. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Ohio has consumed 26 minutes. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the able and distinguished 
member of the committee, the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. YATES]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
join the other members of the committee 
in congratulating our distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BoLAxp ], for the outstand- 
ing job he has done as chairman of this 
committee. 

I remember the late beloved Sam Ray- 
burn, the great Speaker of this House, 
once said that he could pay no higher 
compliment to a Member of the House 
than to say that he knew his bill. I say 
this about the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. As has already been demon- 
strated so well today, he knows his sub- 
ject and he knows his bill. 

As the chairman who conducted the 
hearings on the Department of Trans- 
portation, he was superb. He was knowl- 
edgeable, he was courteous and helpful, 
he was fair, and he was analytical. It was 
a pleasure to serve with him, and it was 
a pleasure to serve with my other col- 
leagues on the committee. 

Our chairman has explained this bill 
quite thoroughly. I will only express a 
few remarks on two subjects. The first 
relates to what the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN] was 
talking about: that is, the question of 
highway safety. The question is what 
do we do in this country about skyrocket- 
ing automobile insurance costs? There 
are approximately 83 million automo- 
biles registered in the United States at 
this time. The automobile is no longer a 
luxury. It has become a necessity, and 
of course with the automobile you have 
to have some kind of automobile insur- 
ance. The number of high-risk casualty 
companies is increasing. The number of 
such companies being placed in receiver- 
ship or becoming insolvent is also in- 
creasing. Of course, the loser in this pic- 
ture is John Q. Public himself. 
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Between January 1, 1955, and the pres- 
ent date, the average rates for a mini- 
mum level of automobile liability insur- 
ance covering bodily injuries rose by 112 
percent in Michigan, by 95 percent in 
South Carolina, by 83 percent in Vir- 
ginia, by 54 percent in Massachusetts— 
which now has the highest rates of the 
Nation, let me say—followed closely by 
New York, where rates went up by only 
22 percent in the last few years, but that 
was because its rates were then the 
highest. 

The Subcommittee on Antitrust of the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the other 
body held hearings in 1965 and found 
at that time that there were 300,000 
policyholders and accident victims, 
many seriously injured, who were seek- 
ing $600 million in claims from com- 
panies who had net collectable assets of 
$25 million, When the claims are finally 
settled the American public will have 
lost millions of dollars in unpaid claims. 

In the 6 years preceding January 1967, 
73 companies writing motor vehicle in- 
surance became insolvent. 

In Pennsylvania where 17 companies 
became insolvent there are an estimated 
4,000 claims and these claimants will re- 
ceive an average of 1 cent on the dollar 
for their claims. 

In Illinois where 12 insurance com- 
panies became insolvent, leaving an es- 
timated 50,000 claims for which the 
claimants will receive approximately 25 
cents on the dollar. 

In Missouri seven companies declared 
insolvency and the estimated number of 
claims is 20,000 and it is expected that 
the claimants will receive about 10 cents 
on the dollar. 

Last year there were 50,000 deaths and 
4 million injuries related to automobiles. 
The problems are immense. Too often, 
insurance companies which operate un- 
der State law in the main are allowed 
to carry on their business practices with- 
out regulation and without qualified per- 
sonnel. 

These are the major reasons for the 
financial collapse of the 73 companies 
that became insolvent in the past 6 years. 
Too much money has been lost. Too many 
people have been hurt and too long have 
insurance companies gone on on a basis 
of few examinations and inadequate 
regulation. 

That is why, Mr. Chairman, I have 
written to the Department of Transpor- 
tation asking that an investgiation be 
made by that Department of the auto 
insurance industry looking to having a 
critical examination of rates and policies, 
of selection and categorization of appli- 
cants, and of arbitrary cancellation of 
policies by the companies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. YATES]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, secondly I 
want to mention the subject upon which 
some remarks have been made on the 
fioor. That is the SST—the supersonic 
transport. 

As the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MacGREGOR] stated about the cost of the 
program—so far we have invested only 
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$511 million in research leading up to 
the development stage. It is anticipated 
that another $700 million will have to be 
expended before the prototype will be 
able to take flight. After the prototype 
stage is completed, it is anticipated that 
another $3.3 billion will have to be ex- 
pended in order to place this plane on a 
commercial basis. 

These, it must be pointed out, are the 
anticipated costs, the estimates. Based 
upon the experience we have had in mili- 
tary programs so far, these estimates will 
have to be increased by at least 50 or 100 
percent. 

But the financial difficulties are only 
one part of the problem. There are so 
many other complications that ought to 
be checked. I only want to mention one 
other factor. 

In my home city of Chicago, a few 
years ago we received our first jarring 
experience with the sonic boom when 
supersonic military planes participated 
in defensive exercises over our city. The 
boom which sounds like an exploding 
artillery shell broke windows, cracked 
walls, and jolted people. 

The SST in flight generates this kind 
of sonic boom. The developers of the 
plane hope the American people will 
learn to live with the sonic booms as they 
learned to live with the screeches of the 
jet aircraft. But until that boom is placed 
under greater control, supersonic trans- 
ports will fly only over water and over 
uninhabited areas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Yates]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I intended to ask the gen- 
tleman to yield when he was talking 
about casualty insurance. The gentle- 
man went on to the SST before I could 
ask him to yield. 

I thought that Dr. Haddon was too 
severe in his comment in the hearings 
about the cooperation given in the area 
of highway safety by the casualty insur- 
ance companies. As a matter of fact he 
stated that the contribution of the in- 
surance companies had been practically 
nil. I was so surprised and puzzled at 
this that I made a little investigation be- 
cause I cannot think of any group of 
people in the United States who should 
be more interested in reducing highway 
accidents than those who manage the 
casualty insurance companies. 

Mr. YATES. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JONAS. I found an article in the 
May 5, 1967 issue of the National Under- 
writer, the national weekly newspaper of 
fire and casualty insurance companies, 
indicating that this industry has ex- 
pended about $1 billion since 1896 in pro- 
moting highway safety, and that during 
the last 20 years the expenditures in this 
field have averaged around $40 million a 
year. I was glad to get that information 
because I could think of nothing 
dumber than for the insurance indus- 
try to fail to use whatever efforts were 
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available and to take whatever action is 
appropriate to try to reduce highway ac- 
cidents. I was glad to find that they are 
quite active in this field. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MACGREGOR]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Minnesota is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, we 
are today asked to appropriate another 
installment totaling more than $142 
million from taxpayers’ money to pay 
for the continuing costs of development 
of two prototype civil supersonic trans- 
port airplanes. 

I ask only that before we vote these 
funds we give a full hearing to the alter- 
native of using private investment 
sources as substitute financing for this 
purely commercial project. A practical, 
workable method of using private invest- 
ment funds is presented in legislation 
introduced in the 89th Congress and 
again this year by our colleague, FRANK 
Bow, and myself. These bills in this 90th 
Congress are H.R. 12 and H.R. 4495. They 
are pending before the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Of course there are compelling reasons 
why the United States should proceed 
with the development and eventual pro- 
duction of a supersonic transport 
airplane. 

This country has long been a leader in 
the field of aviation, and no one wishes 
to relinquish this position. Although the 
commercial construction phase of the 
American SST would not begin until sev- 
eral years after the British-French Con- 
corde, ours would be a larger and faster 
aircraft. In spite of the later production 
of the U.S. SST, 26 of the world’s airlines 
have secured delivery positions for 113 
of the aircraft, while 15 carriers have or- 
dered a total of only 74 Concordes. 

As witz all space-age research, the 
SST project will cast more light on how 
man can further harness the forces of 
nature. Moreover, research and develop- 
ment of the SST is yielding, and will 
yield, related benefits, many of which 
cannot be foreseen. 

The SST will bring the nations of the 
world even closer together—a further 
step toward a worldwide community. 
The travel time between Washington and 
London, for instance, would be cut from 
the present 7 hours to something less 
than 3 hours. The Los Angeles to Hono- 
lulu run, now about 5 hours, would be 
cut to 2 hours. 

Development of the SST will sustain 
the favorable impact of U.S. aircraft 
sales to foreign countries on our balance 
of payments. If we build our own SST, 
not only will our domestic airlines buy 
the U.S. product instead of the foreign 
craft, but we will earn foreign exchange 
by sales of our own craft to foreign coun- 
tries. The total positive impact of the 
SST for the period 1974-90 is estimated 
to be as high as $54 billion. 

But hearings before the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives show that, in spite of the many 
likely benefits to be gained from devel- 
opment and production of the SST, the 
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program is enormously expensive. Under 
present plans, the Johnson administra- 
tion would be committed to spend at least 
$1.1 billion in taxpayers’ money through 
the prototype development stage—phase 
III. Only later, in phase IV, would the 
first SST production aircraft be built. 
We are here asked to appropriate $142.4 
million for fiscal year 1968. 

With the Defense Department's esca- 
lating Vietnam budget of about $25 bil- 
lion annually, with no decrease foresee- 
able in the near future, and with an es- 
timated deficit for this year of up to $30 
billion, appropriations should not be 
voted for a commercial venture without 
careful public consideration of alterna- 
tive financing plans. 

Congressman Bow of Ohio, and I have 
introduced companion bills which would 
provide for private investment funds in- 
stead of Government appropriations to 
be used for development of the SST. The 
bills would establish an SST authority 
which would be authorized to float up to 
$2.5 billion in bonds through normal in- 
vestment channels, They would be pri- 
vate bonds, with the principal and inter- 
est guaranteed by the Government. 

The Transportation Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
in its current report on the SST, page 18, 
expressed some doubt about the fea- 
sibility of such a method of financing, 
but this doubt might be easily dispelled. 

First, there is no question that suffi- 
cient funds could be obtained through 
normal investment channels. The Fed- 
eral Reserve System reports that total 
gross proceeds from the sale of noncor- 
porate bond issues during 1966 was 
about $45 billion. Some indication of the 
enormous potential of private investment 
backlog is reflected by the fact that time 
deposits alone are at an alltime high of 
nearly $224 billion. 

With the Government guarantee of 
principal and interest, the companies in- 
volved would be capable of backing up 
the bonds with a sure payoff. Moreover, 
any risk involved for the investor in buy- 
ing the bonds would be obviated by the 
guarantee, so that the bonds could be 
floated annually at the normal market 
rate for such bonds. 

Besides the ability to float sufficient 
bonds to cover the cost of developing the 
SST, it would be cheaper both for the 
Government and for the contractors to 
use the private method of financing pro- 
vided in our proposed legislation. 

The contracts with Boeing and Gen- 
eral Electric contemplate that the Gov- 
ernment is to be repaid by the contrac- 
tors at cost plus 6 percent if 500 aircraft 
are sold. This would amount to $60 mil- 
lion interest on $1 billion worth of ap- 
propriations. Government-guaranteed 
private bonds, on the other hand, could 
be floated at about 5 percent, or $50 mil- 
lion on a $1 billion serial bond issue. 
Thus, the private financing method 
would be cheaper for the contractors. 

It would also be cheaper for the Gov- 
ernment, If the project is successful and 
the contractors are thereby able to pay 
off their bondholders, the Government 
would not have to spend one dime on it. 
Forecasts of future markets for the SST, 
relied upon today by the Department of 
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Transportation, show that this is by far 
the most probable outcome. 

But even if the project failed and the 
Government had to make good its guar- 
antee on the bonds, it would still be 
cheaper since the interest rate on the 
private bonds is lower than that on Gov- 
ernment short-term securities which 
would be used to finance this proposed 
deficit expenditure. 

In this connection, the committee in 
its report on the SST appropriation, page 
18, stated that the Government could 
borrow money at lower rates than could 
private industry. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. 

There is a frozen statutory interest 
limitation of 4% percent on Government 
long-term bonds. There is simply no 
market for these bonds at that rate. Con- 
sequently, shorter term securities would 
have to be used. Two- to five-year partic- 
ipation certificates are currently being 
offered with coupon rates of 5% to 5% 
percent. The 10- to 15-year long-term 
serial bonds contemplated under our 
legislation, in contrast, would sell ac- 
cording to current market indications at 
about 5 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, the supersonic trans- 
port project can be funded either by our 
already overburdened taxpayers, through 
the appropriations bill now before us, 
or by the general investing public 
through the less costly method of private 
financing. The legislation introduced by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] 
and myself provides a sound and sensible 
method whereby necessary funds for the 
development, certification, and commer- 
cial production of the SST may be 
raised through normal and usual invest- 
ment procedures. 

These bills, therefore, offer a practical, 
workable alternative to the use of ap- 
propriated funds and should be explored 
and evaluated before Congress commits 
more of the taxpayers’ money to financ- 
ing the SST program. 

There is more than $100 million in un- 
spent Federal funds alone now available 
for 1968 for the project, so that post- 
ponement of the appropriation request 
for even several months would not delay 
the work. Moreover, the British-French 
Concorde is already slated for production 
about 3 years before an American SST, 
so that even if there were a few months’ 
more delay, it would not alter our posi- 
tion relative to our competitors to any 
degree. 

H.R. 12 and H.R. 4495 are now pending 
in the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Proper legislative pro- 
cedure and a decent concern for the tax- 
paying public of America demands full 
public hearings on these bills as soon as 
possible. The alternative of non-Federal 
financing provided by the Bow-Mac- 
Gregor legislation must be explored be- 
fore additional funds are appropriated. 

Mr. Chairman, it is apparent that there 
are enough funds on hand to carry this 
program through calendar year 1967 and 
perhaps a bit longer. I call upon my col- 
leagues to strike the new funds now, 
conduct a thorough hearing on the Bow- 
MacGregor bills, and then proceed with 
one or the other course of action. This 
will not delay the program. It will cost 
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nothing. It may well save the taxpayers 
hundreds of millions. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman for his reasoned 
and reasonable approach to the SST. I 
will support the gentleman in his en- 
deavors on the floor this afternoon. I 
know there are amendments at the desk 
with respect to the SST appropriation. 

Considering the budgetary situation 
which we face, and the situation we face 
in terms of excess demand for skilled 
scientists, technicians and engineers, I 
believe it would be in the public interest 
to postpone this marginal item. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s bringing this 
to our attention today. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I think the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

May I say to my colleagues that I be- 
lieve they would enjoy reading a further 
exposition of the excellent position of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin by reading 
his excellent statement filed in the com- 
mittee report beginning on page 1022 
and extending tc page 1024. 

I thank the gentleman for his assist- 
ance. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. ADAMS]. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, first I want to com- 
mend the Appropriations Committee, and 
particularly the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Boran], for the very 
fine job they have done in presenting 
this matter. 

Before beginning my prepared re- 
marks, I might reply to the gentleman 
from Minnesota and the other gentle- 
man with regard to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

We had a full report from the FAA on 
the financing, the sonic boom, and the 
other portions of this program earlier 
this year, before the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

I believe our position has been made 
clear—I hope it has—to the gentleman 
and to our colleagues, that the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
has an interest in the proposal which has 
been made. It was our feeling that the 
prototype development program which 
has been suggested was sound and at this 
time we should continue this program 
and start the prototypes. 

It may well be that the type of pro- 
gram the gentleman mentioned is the 
ultimate method of financing it. 

We have had some experience in that 
regard. As an example, at the present 
time the committee is discussing pro- 
posals to set up a corporation to do some- 
thing with public education television. 
When we try to establish one of these 
public corporations we do have delays 
and a great deal of material to debate. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I well remember 
the extensive debate we had when we 
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set up the Communications Satellite 
Corp. It was extensive in this body, and 
very extensive in our sister body. 

Although I deeply appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s comments at this time, that is 
exactly the same answer I got a year ago 
when I sought to save not $142 million 
but $280 million of the taxpayers’ money 
on the SST. Apparently it is the answer 
I will get every year until we own up to 
our responsibilities and at least explore 
the possibility of private financing so as 
to take this load off the backs of the tax- 
payers. 

Mr. ADAMS. I say to the gentleman 
that there is at the present time, as I 
know the gentleman is aware, a great 
deal of private financing which has been 
offered by the airlines and which has 
been accepted. The financing which is 
occurring at the present time is being 
done on a contract basis rather than on 
a more involved Government-type 
corporation basis. 

This has been a reasoned judgment. 
Perhaps the gentleman disagrees, but 
the reasoned judgment which has been 
made, at least, is to go forward with this 
prototype development. 

I would point out, as I know will be 
pointed out by other members of the 
committee today, that the British- 
French Concorde is 342 years ahead of 
this SST and the TU-144, the Russian 
version, is expected to fly this fall. 

The problem we have in selling air- 
planes which are on the drawing board 
is that in order for the private financing 
to take place and the companies to sign 
contracts they must have confidence 
that the program is going to continue 
across the board and that there is a date 
when they can see the possibility of de- 
livery. And, as long as we vacillate we 
shall be unable to do it. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I would like to yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota but I 
have a limited time during which to 
make my presentation. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota for a question. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Since none of the 
15 major free world airlines engaged in 
transatlantic passenger traffic does not 
have a single Russian aircraft, does the 
gentleman from Washington suggest that 
the free world is going to purchase the 
TU-144? 

Mr. ADAMS. Perhaps not the free 
world airlines, but the great challenge 
in this field in the present world is in the 
future of developing such an aircraft 
that we shall have to sell to the entire 
world market which includes the non- 
alined nations and the developing na- 
tions. This will be an even larger market 
in the 1970's and 1980's. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to invite the attention of all 
Members today to a provision in H.R. 
11456, which if enacted will blunt the in- 
tent of the Congress to intensify this 
Nation’s efforts in marine sciences when 
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it enacted the Marine Resources and 
Engineering Development Act of 1966. I 
refer specifically to the provisions which 
direct the Coast Guard to construct a 
high-endurance cutter in lieu of the 
oceanographic cutter requested in the 
President’s budget. 

In the report accompanying this bill, 
the committee expressed the opinion 
“that the Coast Guard should not be 
required to provide funds for major 
oceanographic equipment and activities 
in view of the fact that the Coast Guard 
itself is not a major user of oceano- 
graphic data.“ On the contrary, ocean- 
ography is extremely significant in the 
conduct of the Coast Guard's mission. 
Since 1914, the Coast Guard has collected 
oceanographic data necessary for its 
functions, and with passage of Public 
Law 87-396 has statutory responsibilities 
for such activities. To be sure, the vol- 
ume of oceanographic information sup- 
plied by the Coast Guard is less than 
that of the Navy, for example. The in- 
formation, however, collected during its 
normal ice patrols is a unique source of 
subpolar and polar data and is highly 
significant, not only to the U.S. Coast 
Guard in meeting U.S. treaty responsi- 
bilities for the International Ice Patrol 
but to other Federal agencies such as the 
Navy, the Environmental Science Serv- 
ices Administration, and to the merchant 
mariner, pilot, fisherman and scientist. 
For many years, the Coast Guard special- 
ized in subpolar oceanographic studies 
and has accomplished more in these 
areas on a continuing basis than all of 
the other Federal agencies engaged in 
marine research and engineering. In- 
formation supplied by these studies has 
been invaluable: 

To the U.S. merchant marine and 
mariners of other nations in the avoid- 
ance of icebergs and other hazards to 
navigation; 

To the Navy in development and em- 
ployment of an environmental predic- 
tion program for antisubmarine and un- 
dersea warfare; 

To ESSA and formerly the U.S. 
Weather Bureau in studying the ex- 
change of energy between the sea and 
atmosphere at high latitudes and its ef- 
fect upon weather; 

To industry in designing various naval 
systems to function effectively in sub- 
polar regions; 

To scientists investigating oceano- 
graphic frontal phenomena and the 
formation of the deep water of the At- 
lantic Ocean in connection with the gen- 
eral circulation of the oceans. 

Mr. Chairman, the Coast Guard needs 
a new oceanographic ship to replace the 
obsolete ship Evergreen at this time. The 
Coast Guard attaches higher priority to 
a new oceanographic ship than to a sec- 
ond cutter which would cost $2.5 million 
more than the oceanographic ship. This 
same sense of priority is recommended 
by the Department of Transportation, 
the Bureau of the Budget, the National 
Council on Marine Resources and Engi- 
neering Development, and the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Chairman, I share the commit- 
tee’s opinion that we not unknowingly 
duplicate research in the oceans. I am 
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also aware of the very great problems 
that arise because so many agencies have 
active statutory missions to work in the 
sea. Yet I believe that our actions in 
establishing a coordinating Council at 
a Cabinet level, chaired by the Vice 
President, is the most effective way pos- 
sible to reduce the risk of overlap. This 
Council has been highly active since its 
inauguration last August. Its members 
who head the departments or inde- 
pendent agencies in Government deal- 
ing with marine sciences recommended 
to the President that the replacement for 
the Ice Patrol ship Evergreen proposed 
by the Coast Guard and already author- 
ized, coincidentally be given a capability 
to carry out modern subpolar oceano- 
graphic research for all Government in- 
terests. No other ships of other agencies 
are so equipped. 

I applaud such steps to implement our 
objectives in the Marine Sciences Act, 
and I believe the Congress would be 
contradicting its earlier intent if it did 
not support the President’s request for 
this ship. 

Mr. ADAMS. I thank the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia for his contri- 
bution. 

Mr. Chairman, many of my colleagues 
have spoken of the technical aspects re- 
lating to the SST program. They have 
also related to you the reasons why we 
should have this program. I would, at 
this time, like to speak of another social 
and economic reason for the U.S. House 
of Representatives to appropriate $142,- 
375,000 for the two prototype SST air- 
craft. 

We have recently witnessed the efforts 
of our Government on behalf of the pov- 
erty program, the model cities program, 
and many other efforts to provide hope 
and thereby motivation for the people in 
our ghettos. Many of us have believed for 
a long time that direct governmental 
help in this effort is desirable, but it is 
not the only method. We must more 
deeply involve the private sector in this 
effort. The stimulation of our economy in 
the private sector will do more over a pe- 
riod of time to wipe out poverty, give 
men and women hope, and improve our 
educational system than the direct gov- 
ernmental programs. The Government 
programs should lift and stimulate our 
poverty-stricken people, so they can ex- 
ist and obtain a stake in our society. 

The SST appropriation is an appropri- 
ation which will have an impact on every 
State in the Union. The contracts and 
subcontracts reach into thousands of 
communities. The prototype program 
alone will directly produce 28,000 more 
jobs. If the program moves into the pro- 
duction phase, it will create over 60,000 
new jobs. A factor of 4 to 1 is usually ap- 
plied to the indirect jobs produced, 
which means the prototype phase alone 
will provide new jobs for over 100,000 
people, and during the production phase, 
will reach over a quarter of a million 
people. 

In situations as complex as this Gov- 
ernment must act as a spark for private 
industry in the research and develop- 
ment phases. This program is an excel- 
lent example of our Government working 
with private industry to meet our social 
and economic goals. The investment of 
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the U.S. Government in this program is 
seed money which will be repaid and will 
have the effect of enabling private in- 
dustry to proceed on a program it could 
not otherwise finance. This is not the 
trickle-down theory of jobs, but a direct 
application of creating new jobs in an 
evolving industry which should continue 
to expand during the next 25 years. 

All of us have a stake in America and 
its institutions. These institutions must 
be made as important to the poor as to 
the affluent. A stake in society imparts to 
all of us an interest which makes our 
freedoms important and restrains our 
licenses. Our society is an interdepend- 
ent society. Some may have a much 
larger economic stake. However, our goal 
is such that none of us should lose all 
interest in our institutions and goals. I 
would submit to you then, Mr. Chairman, 
that this SST appropriation is as vital to 
our economy and Nation as some of the 
more direct programs that attempt to 
alleviate the plight of the poor. 

This program for the SST is predicated 
on one solid fact; namely, that the Gov- 
ernment will be repaid its investment 
with interest if the program is success- 
ful. The manufacturers recognize the 
responsible portion of our Government 
investment in this program and the con- 
tracts have been prepared with this in 
mind. The manufacturers are to bear 10 
percent of the allowable costs, up to the 
contract price, and 25 percent beyond. In 
addition, they have to pay all the un- 
allowable cost, principally those for com- 
mercial sales and interest on borrowed 
money. The companies are required to 
capitalize all the new facilities required. 

Mr. Chairman, let us look for a moment 
at the worst that might happen if we 
were to make the assumption that the 
program failed. What would the Govern- 
ment have lost? We would of course have 
lost the money appropriated. In the sum 
total of a $144 billion budget, we could 
conceivably think of this program as an 
investment in talent, in jobs, and in 
engineering a program that if not suc- 
cessful immediately lays the groundwork 
for success and technological improve- 
ment of the aviation industry. At the 
very least we would maintain America’s 
core of trained industrial technicians 
capable of developing new concepts and 
in a position to impart new knowledge to 
other segments of our society. 

Mr. Chairman, you will note I have not 
directed my remarks as to whether we 
should be in competition with the British, 
French, and Russians because others 
have already covered this point. I be- 
lieve we must meet this challenge. I 
have not, Mr. Chairman, in these re- 
marks referred to the balance-of-pay- 
ments benefits because this also has been 
discussed by others, but it seems obvious 
that a potential $32 billion flow of funds 
from abroad will be very beneficial to the 
United States. 

In conclusion, my colleagues, I want to 
emphasize again that this program is a 
part of the development of our economic 
future. We will produce jobs for our 
people. We will not abandon progress— 
we will move forward. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the genlteman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the remarks of the distinguished 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Apams], particularly with reference to 
the matter of financing the SST. Let me 
say that the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on the SST, a committee com- 
posed of Cabinet officers and most dis- 
tinguished citizens, included Mr. Stanley 
Osborne, a renowned investment banker, 
recommended that we proceed at this 
point to finance the SST in precisely the 
manner it is proposed to be financed un- 
der this bill. 

Mr. ADAMS. I thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Meeps]. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
speak in support of the proposed $142,- 
375,000 appropriation for development of 
two prototype supersonic transport air- 
craft. 

I speak not partisanly for the Boeing 
Aircraft Co. which is home based in my 
State of Washington but rather whole- 
heartedly in behalf of the United States 
of America. For, I am convinced, that 
the Nation will lose jobs, suffer by an 
increasing imbalance of payments, and 
forfeit its leadership in aircraft technol- 
ogy if the SST is not built. 

Experts in and out of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have indicated that the pre- 
ponderance of evidence shows that the 
SST can be successful. 

It can be a major step forward in air 
transportation. 

It can earn a profit in sales and opera- 
tion which will return to the Federal 
Government the total investment, plus 
interest. 

It can mean substantial profits for 
private investors. 

It can result in more and new jobs for 
American citizens. 

It can cut the drain of American 
money abroad. 

It can keep American aviation prestige 
and expertise a needle nose ahead of the 
rest of the world. 

U.S. airlines and U.S. aircraft manu- 
facturers are unable to go it alone on this 
gigantic task. But the faith airlines and 
manufacturers have in the project is 
clearly indicated by their willingness to 
share the investment risk. 

The airlines already have pledged $52 
million in advance sales orders. 

This desire to purchase and fly an 
American SST is in spite of the obvious 
fact that the British-French combine al- 
ready is closer to putting its supersonic 
Concorde into the air. And the Russians 
also will have their TU-144 flying before 
our SST. 

Critics of the SST have said it should 
be financed entirely by the private seg- 
ment of our economy. They have sug- 
gested that there is no certainty that the 
SST even will fly if built. And they have 
argued that the problem of sonic boom 
will curtail the aircraft’s flight speeds 
over populated areas. 

I must answer these by saying that 
the proposed SST very definitely is within 
the present technical state of aircraft 
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knowledge. Military aircraft of similar 
materials, design and speed have been 
flying for some years. 

And, after exhaustive study and re- 
search, our experts believe that the SST 
is economically feasible—it will pay its 
way to Federal and private investors— 
even if sonic boom difficulties do limit its 
overland flight speed. 

Mr. Chairman, I firmly believe this 
Congress would be highly derelict in its 
duties if the $142 million appropriation 
is not approved. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, since this 
bill has been so well discussed by the 
very able chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Botanp], and my distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mix- 
SHALL], I shall not have much to say and 
I shall be brief. 

The Department of Transportation is 
our newest Federal department and this 
is the first annual appropriation bill for 
transportation, as such. This also is the 
first year that we have had an Appro- 
priations Transportation Subcommittee. 

It is refreshing and most significant to 
note that the subcommittee has reduced 
appropriations requested in this bill from 
$1.7 billion down to $1.5 billion, or some- 
what more than $188 million. That $188 
million reduction represents a cut of 11 
percent, which is, by far, the largest per- 
centage cut made by the committee this 
year on appropriations for the Federal 
Establishment. 

The old adage that a “new broom 
sweeps clean” certainly is evident with 
respect to this bill. I commend the chair- 
man and members of his subcommittee 
for their efforts in this regard and ex- 
press the hope that their success will be 
emulated or even surpassed with respect 
to the appropriation bills still to be acted 
on in this session. 

Including the bill before us, the House 
has considered budget requests for fiscal 
1968 totaling $114 billion. From those re- 
quests the House has cut $3 billion and 
has approved $111 billion, or 97.3 per- 
cent of the aggregate amount requested 
by the administration in the 10 bills 
which we have acted on to date. 

In anyone’s ball game a batting aver- 
age of .973 is proof positive that the 
team is playing heads-up ball and that 
is precisely what the administration has 
done this year in the appropriations 
league. Conversely, a batting average of 
.027 indisputably puts the House team 
in the second division. And, if it were 
not for the appropriations record now 
being established by the other body, the 
House would surely be in the cellar. 

As bad as it is for the House to have 
posted such a record this year, what is 
even worse is the fact that down in the 
administration’s bullpen the Depart- 
ments and agencies are warming up 
with some exercises designed to deter- 
mine what kind of a batting average the 
administration can chalk up in reserv- 
ing the appropriated funds that Con- 
gress is providing this year. 

The first public notice of this exercise 
appeared in the local press last week on 
July 12 when it was detailed that the ad- 
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ministration’s team manager on June 28 
had personally called for plans which 
would slash domestic spending by a 
whopping 15 percent across the board. 

Of course, subsequent press stories 
denied that any such plans had been 
called for by the White House. Despite 
that denial, it is true that Departments 
and agencies are engaged in the exer- 
cises of determining what program 
changes would and could be made under 
varying spending reservations. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, not once in all of 
the years I have been here advocating 
economy in Government have I ever 
thought of myself as a piker. But, when 
you compare my 5-percent limitation on 
Federal spending with the administra- 
tion’s 15-percent proposal, it is obvious 
that the effect of my amendment would 
be picayune indeed. 

As I indicated earlier, the bill before 
us has been cut by 11 percent—the 
largest percentage cut made this year by 
the House on an appropriation bill for 
the executive branch. However, I am 
wondering now if it would not be the 
better part of wisdom for the House to 
cut another 4 percent rather than let the 
administration do the job for us. Every 
time the Bow expenditure limitation 
amendment has been offered here in the 
House, cries of anguish and outrage have 
risen from some of those members on 
the other side of the aisle—that to adopt 
the limitation would be to shirk our 
F and abrogate our author- 

y. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth because, except for spending de- 
manded by statute, the President has 
always had the authority to spend or not 
to spend the funds which Congress ap- 
propriates to the executive branch. And 
my amendment would only put some 
statutory muscle into any resolve to cut 
spending which the President might 
entertain from time to time. 

Where, Mr. Chairman, did the cries 
of anguish and outrage come from last 
week when the 15 percent order was pub- 
licized—certainly not from the Halls of 
Congress. They did, however, spring from 
the throats of downtown bureaucrats 
who, with horror in their eyes, saw their 
minor league teams being sold out—not 
by Congress but by their own majors. 

Some of you may wonder what these 
executive branch exercises on spending 
reservations portend. Let me make a sug- 
gestion. Toward the end of this month 
the administration is committed to fur- 
nish the Joint Economic Committee with 
a midsession review of the budget and 
the Federal fiscal situation. We are faced 
with a 1968 budget deficit of between $20 
and $30 billion. Even though I have seen 
no conclusive evidence, it has been re- 
ported that the economy is trending up- 
ward. Trial balloons have been launched 
to test the mood of Congress and the 
public toward the imposition of a so- 
called war tax at a rate even heavier 
than the 6-percent surtax proposed by 
the President in his January budget. So, 
from these facts I can only conclude that 
we may very shortly expect major pro- 
nouncements on anticipated cutbacks in 
nonwar spending and a request for in- 
creased taxes. 

When it comes to pass that the spend- 
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ing reservations are announced and the 
tax increase is requested, it still will not 
be too late for Congress to get back in 
the ball game with some statutory limita- 
tions on the spending of funds which we 
have appropriated. We certainly had 
better do so because we have had some 
experience with executive branch 
spending reservations and we all know 
they do not always materialize as 
planned. As recent as last November 29 
the President announced his approval 
of Cabinet recommendations for a 
budgetary cutback of $5.3 billion in Fed- 
eral programs which was expected to 
save $3 billion in fiscal 1967 spending. 
To date, we do not know the final out- 
come of that exercise but we do know 
that, very soon after the cutback was 
announced, decisions were made to re- 
lease for spending some of the funds 
included in the reservation. Moreover, 
earlier last year a freeze was imposed on 
the hiring of additional Federal per- 
sonnel. Probably no Executive order has 
ever been more widely broached than 
has the personnel freeze order. With lit- 
erally thousands of Federal bureaucrats 
lobbying the next in command on be- 
half of their favorite spending programs, 
how, I ask, can we ever effectively cut 
nonessential spending except through the 
device of a statutory limitation. 

Certainly, the time is long since passed 
for Congress to have begun playing 
heads-up ball. If we do not want to be 
outplayed, we had better start now to be 
the major league team which was en- 
visioned for us in our franchise—the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know at this 
time what the motion to recommit will 
be. I think it might be well, however, if 
we met the Presidential edict with a cut 
in the bill of about 15 percent. Because 
of the excellent work that has been done 
by this subcommittee, that would mean 
an expenditure limitation of 4 percent 
instead of the usual Bow amendment of 
5 percent. In that way we might be help- 
ing the President in his effort to reduce 
spending by 15 percent in nondefense 
areas. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ADDABBO]. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to first compliment the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Botann], chairman 
of the Department of Transportation 
Subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee, and his fellow members of 
the subcommittee, and the staff, on an 
outstanding report and bill. My only re- 
gret is that, under the Federal Aviation 
Administration and related agencies, 
more was not set forth in the field of 
noise abatement. But there is under this 
bill additional moneys for the further de- 
velopment of the supersonic transport, 
the SST. In the hearings of the subcom- 
mittee there are many pages of testimony 
relative to the serious problem of sonic 
booms, but only several lines as to the 
question of subsonic jet noise and its 
effect on those living near airports. It is 
stated in the hearing on page 37 by Sec- 
retary Boyd that the SST will operate 
with less noise over inhabited areas. I 
have subsequently received a detailed re- 
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port on SST noise to further try to prove 
that the SST will operate at a quieter 
level than the present large jets and I 
quote from that report: 

The SST contract includes design objec- 
tives that place limitations on aircraft noise. 
The objectives as stated in the contract are 
as follows: a. A maximum of 116 PNdB* ata 
distance of 1,500 feet on elther side of the 
runway center line during takeoff. b. A maxi- 
mum of 93 PNdB* at a point on the ground 
under the aircraft flight path at a distance 
of three miles from the beginning of takeoff 
roll. c. A maximum of 109 PNdB* at a point 
under the flight path one mile before land- 
ing. (*PNdB means “perceived noise in deci- 
bels” and is a measure of the physiological 
reaction of a human listener.) 

Note that the SST will greatly extend the 
side line noise on the airport, but that be- 
cause it climbs rapidly it does not “drag” its 
noise over the community as does today’s 707. 
Similarly, the 100 PNGB noise limits for land- 
ing will not extend as far into the community 
for the SST as it does for today’s jets. 

The great amount of noise from the SST 
during takeoff roll, as indicated by the width 
of the 100 PNdB contour is due to the large 
thrust of the SST engines. The SST will have 
a total maximum thrust available of approxi- 
mately 268,000 pounds as compared to 67,200 
pounds of thrust on today’s 707-320B. This 
large amount of thrust on the SST is needed 
because of supersonic operation. 

Both Boeing and G.E. are vigorously work- 
ing to reduce the engine noise of the SST. 
Specific configurations that have demon- 
strated 8 to 10 PNdB reduction in test con- 
ditions are planned to be incorporated in the 
prototype aircraft. A continuing program of 
research On more advanced ideas is under- 
way, however, it is not certain that tech- 
niques which afford large reductions can be 
reduced to a practical design that can be in- 
corporated into a commercial airplane. In 
addition to the efforts of the manufacturers, 
there is a substantive effort underway at 
NASA. The SST program will take full advan- 
tage of any techniques or knowledge avail- 
able. 

The manufacturers are estimating that 
$114 million will be applied directly to noise 
reduction. In addition, other related proj- 
ects will contribute to this effort. 

Consideration of noise is a significant fac- 
tor in the design of various equipments. For 
instance in the design of the engine exhaust 
one must consider the efficiency of the nozzle 
as well as the application of noise suppres- 
sion and deceleration devices. Thus, it is not 
possible to identify what per cent effort in- 
volved in nozzle design is applicable to noise 
reduction. 


Mr. Chairman, Kennedy International 
Airport is within my congressional dis- 
trict. At the present time there is a plane 
landing or taking off at the rate of one 
every 30 seconds—yes, every 30 seconds. 

Needless to say, the tens of thousands 
of people in my district within the land- 
ing patterns are in almost a constant 
state of some form of noise shock— 
missing the pleasures of television— 
telephone conversation—ordinary daily 
conversation, and, most important, edu- 
cation and a quiet night’s sleep. 

Mr. Chairman, the noise in decibels 
as set forth in the aforementioned SST 
report will not be less—yes, it may give 
some relief to those further from the 
landing touchdown or takeoff lift, but 
those others presently affected will be 
more affected. Scientific studies have 
shown any noise decibel over 80 is re- 
garded as annoying to the human ear. 

Mr. Chairman, NASA has recently 
awarded a $450,000 contract to the 
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Pratt & Whitney Co. for an initial study 
for a quiet turbofan engine and Congress 
has appropriated $2 million for next 
year’s phase, and this is for a jet engine 
of 25,000-pound thrust with a decibel 
level at landing and takeoff of 112 which 
it is hoped to be reduced to 85 decibels, 
and, Mr. Chairman, the SST engine has 
a thrust of 268,000 pounds. 

Mr. Chairman, before the final moneys 
are appropriated for the SST and/or 
its final certification, for the safety of 
all and the health and the personal 
rights of those living near airports, I be- 
lieve the following program must be 
enacted. First, my bill, H.R. 5240, giving 
the Federal Aviation Agency the power 
to authorize aircraft noise abatement 
regulation, and for other purposes; sec- 
ond, provide for additional airports away 
from inhabited areas—for all. Kennedy 
International Airport, as all major air- 
ports, is operating at or over capacity; 
third, a crash program for a solution to 
a quieter engine. Mr. Chairman, all of 
these things must be done before these 
monsters of the sky can be certified. 
People and their rights to peace and 
safety in their homes must not be sacri- 
ficed to progress. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. JoELson]. 

Mr, JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to pages 501 through 516 of the 
subcommittee hearings with reference to 
the Eisenhower lock on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

It is developed in these hearings that 
in 1955 when this lock was built, it was 
constructed 75 percent of portland ce- 
ment and 25 percent of natura] cement. 
On this decision, the Government saved 
$67,000. 

The only trouble is that the lock is 
now deteriorating and the testimony is 
that it will cost $13 million to repair it. 
So we have the false economy of a 
$67,000 saving resulting today in a $13 
million expenditure. 

On the Canadian side where entirely 
portland cement was used, there has been 
no difficulty and no repairs are needed. 

This involves $13 million and there is 
fault here somewhere. I do not think it is 
the contractor, but it may be. I think 
that this must be aired and investigated 
because either the contractor is at fault 
or somebody in the Government blun- 
dered and saved $67,000 to ultimately 
cost the people of this country $13 mil- 
lion. If this is the kind of economy we 
are going to have, it will be economy 
that leads us to bankruptcy. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, JOELSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman knows 
that there is no appropriation in this bill 
for that purpose. 

Mr. JOELSON. I know that there is 
no appropriation but I do know that the 
money will have to come from some- 
where to make the repairs; is that not 
true? 

Mr. YATES. As of this time there is 
no authorization and it is expected, ac- 
cording to some sources, that it may have 
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to come out of the Corporation’s bonding 
8 rather than through an appropri- 
ation. 

Mr. JOELSON. But the money will 
have to be raised; will it not? 

Mr. YATES. Yes. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
9 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. STRATTON]. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill funds our Nation’s aviation accident 
investigation operations for the coming 
year, under the National Transportation 
Safety Board of the new Department of 
Transportation. 

This board is doing an excellent job, 
and I am frankly sorry to see that with 
our pressing need to cut on nondefense 
spending we have not been able to meet 
their full budget request. I make no 
criticism of them, or of the FAA or of the 
Department of Transportation. I want 
to make this very clear at this point. 

I take this time, Mr. Chairman, to 
bring to the attention of the House a 
disturbing development which I believe 
could seriously affect the responsibilities 
which this Congress very properly exer- 
cises in the field of aviation policy in 
general and airline safety and accident 
investigation in particular. 

Here are the facts. Last June 23 a 
Mohawk BAC-111 jet aircraft bound 
from New York State to Washington 
crashed over northern Pennsylvania 
with the loss of 34 lives. This is a route 
which my family and I have flown many 
times, and in the same type aircraft. 
Many of my constituents fly Mohawk 
regularly, since it serves much of upstate 
New York on a virtual monopoly basis. 
Seven of the 34 persons killed in the 
June 23 crash either lived or worked in 
my congressional district. 

The BAC-111 is a new aircraft which 
has operated in this country less than 2 
years. It is a British-built, twin, short- 
haul, fanjet aircraft with engines in the 
rear. Mohawk operates some 10 of these 
planes, a major part of their overall fleet. 
Only one previous operational crash of 
a BAC-111 has occurred in this country, 
over Nebraska last year. The final NTSB 
report on that crash has not been made, 
but the tail of that plane came off in 
midflight, apparently as the result of 
heavy turbulence. 

Early reports of the June 23 Mohawk 
crash indicated a very disturbing paral- 
lel with the Nebraska crash: the tail sec- 
tion of the Mohawk plane had also come 
off in the air, and storms and showers 
were reported in the general vicinity at 
the time. A few hours after the crash 
the president of Mohawk Airlines, Mr. 
Robert Peach, publicly raised the pos- 
sibility of sabotage, and wired the FBI 
demanding an immediate investigation. 
By Sunday morning, June 25, however, 
press accounts from the crash scene 
made it clear that the investigative team 
had uncovered absolutely no evidence of 
sabotage, and it has still uncovered none 
today. 

With the sabotage theory apparently 
disposed of, I sent a wire to FAA Ad- 
ministrator General McKee on the 
morning of June 25 pointing out the 
parallels between the Mohawk and Bran- 
iff crashes, and suggesting that some re- 
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strictions, some slowing down, be placed 
on BAC-111 operations in suspected 
areas of turbulence until further tests 
could be made to determine the struc- 
tural soundness of the tail of the new 
aircraft. 

Within hours Mr. Peach made a very 
intemperate and distorted personal at- 
tack on me for having offered any such 
suggestion, claiming I was not qualified 
to judge a highly technical matter such 
as this.” 

I dismissed his intemperate personal 
attack as a result of strain, although I 
could not help but recall that in other 
days when it came to enlisting help to 
get approval for new route applications, 
Mr. Peach had never seemed to feel that 
Members of Congress were unqualified to 
make recommendations to Government 
agencies on that technical matter. 

One week later on July 3 I was sub- 
jected to a second distorted, unwarranted 
personal attack, this time by Aviation 
Daily, the trade sheet of the aviation 
industry. They charged that my com- 
ments had “impeded the serious work 
of investigating the crash” and bore out 
their contention that “every disaster is 
followed by the appearance of an instant 
expert—usually a politician up for re- 
election—to tell the world exactly how 
that disaster could have been prevented.” 

Aviation Daily’s basic charge boiled 
down to the accusation that I had not 
known on June 25 the information which 
the Mohawk crash investigation had de- 
veloped as of June 27, when their re- 
porter questioned me. By that time the 
investigators had established that turbu- 
lence was not a feature in the Mohawk 
crash. Instead fire in the plane's tail sec- 
tion was discovered, but its origin re- 
mains a mystery even today. Moreover 
Aviation Daily faulted me because I did 
not know the conclusions and findings 
of an NTSB report on the Nebraska crash 
which, as already observed, has not even 
been completed or published as yet. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I bring these two 
intemperate and distorted personal at- 
tacks, one by the president of an airline, 
the other by the trade sheet of the avia- 
tion industry, to the attention of this 
House today as we consider funds for air 
accident investigations, not because of 
my own concern, but because I am con- 
vinced they represent a disturbing pat- 
tern which can have only one real pur- 
pose, and that is to frighten Members of 
Congress, all of whom bear a broad re- 
sponsibility for aviation safety and air 
accident investigations, from making 
any comments or suggestions regarding 
this particular Mohawk crash, or indeed 
any airplane crash. 

In fact, judging from the similarly dis- 
torted and intemperate nature of the two 
attacks, one wonders whether there may 
not have been some actual collusion be- 
tween Mr. Peach and the publisher of 
Aviation Daily in these attacks. 

I would certainly not pretend that we 
in Congress are experts in the field of 
aviation safety. But, as this legislation 
today underlines, we most certainly do 
have a genuine responsibility in this field 
and a genuine obligation to ask questions 
and to make suggestions. 

So any attempt to intimidate Members 
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of Congress from exercising their proper 
constitutional responsibilities in this im- 
portant area can only impair the success- 
ful operation of free, popular govern- 
ment. 

Actually, Congress has very extensive 
responsibilities in the field of aviation. 
We provide substantial subsidies for 
many airlines, including Mohawk. In fis- 
cal 1967 Mohawk received a total of 
$3,778,000 in Federal subsidies from the 
American taxpayers. We provide funds 
for aviation safety and traffic control 
measures, and airport construction. We 
provide much airline revenue in airmail 
contracts and personnel and cargo ship- 
ments to Vietnam. Elsewhere in this very 
same bill we are even being asked to ap- 
propriate more than $142 million for 
building a supersonic transport aircraft. 

Of course, one would hope that, when 
Members of Congress make suggestions 
and offer comments in this important 
area, those proposals would be 100-per- 
cent perfect. But this is an imperfect 
world after all, and not even Members 
of Congress, not even airline presidents, 
can be 100-percent right 100 percent of 
the time. If Members of Congress were 
forbidden to speak out until they could 
be sure in advance that their suggestions 
would prove to be 100-percent accurate, 
I fear representative government would 
grind quickly to a halt. 

In fact, if being 100-percent right 100 
percent of the time is the test Aviation 
Daily would impose on Members of Con- 
gress in discussing matters of aviation 
safety, then why have they so completely 
ignored Mr. Peach’s own highly publi- 
cized charges of sabotage in the Mohawk 
crash? The investigation has not sup- 
ported his suggestion. Did Mr. Peach 
therefore hamper the investigation by 
his public charges? Or were they per- 
haps designed to focus public attention 
away from something else? 

Mr. Chairman, the truth is that air- 
line safety is not the private preserve of 
the airline industry or of its unofficial 
mouthpieces, nor even of the so-called 
experts, any more than questions of mil- 
itary policy or foreign policy or atomic 
energy are the private preserve of spe- 
cial coteries of experts or afficionados. 

Like military policy and atomic energy 
matters, airline safety is too important 
to be left to the experts alone. It is the 
responsibility of all the people in our 
form of government and of their elected 
representatives. And the sooner high- 
riding company executives and self- 
righteous industry mouthpieces learn 
that simple truth the better for all con- 
cerned. 

I do not intend to be silenced or in- 
timidated by these intemperate personal 
attacks leveled against me, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I am sure no other Member of 
this House will be intimidated either. 
Surely the day has not yet come when an 
elected official dare not speak out on 
matters of airline safety until his re- 
marks have first been cleared with the 
appropriate airline president or the pub- 
lisher of the appropriate trade sheet. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 
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Mr. KYL. I am worrying about the 
other side of the coin of which the 
gentleman speaks. Obviously there are 
safety factors involved in regard to all 
of the jets flying into National Airport. 
I hope that no Member of Congress will 
ask that this practice be continued, that 
these planes be kept at National rather 
than at Dulles or Friendship, merely as 
a matter of convenience, when safety 
is involved. 

Mr. STRATTON. The gentleman raises 
a point I have not covered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SCHADEBERG]. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this bill and commend 
the committee for a very fine job, but 
I take this opportunity to apprise my 
colleagues in this body of some of the 
ramifications of the appropriations for 
the U.S. Coast Guard which are con- 
tained in the bill under consideration at 
this time, H.R. 11456. I spoke at some 
length during the debate on the author- 
ization of Coast Guard funds earlier this 
year and I want now to reinforce what 
I said at that time. 

My particular concern is the scheduled 
closing of the Coast Guard station at 
Racine, Wis., the largest city in my dis- 
trict and the second largest port in the 
State. 

It is not until we are faced with losing 
something valuable that we realize how 
much it is worth to us—and that cer- 
tainly is true of the Racine Coast Guard 
station. It has served us well—quietly 
but faithfully. It is “always there,” re- 
sponding to calls for assistance and cries 
of alarm, ready to rescue sailors and 
boaters in storms, high winds, and fog, 
on the scene within minutes of a colli- 
sion, a serious spill, or an overturned boat. 
Countless Racine residents and visitors 
can thank the Coast Guard for their 
help; many, many more participate in 
water sports such as boating, sailing, and 
fishing with great peace of mind, know- 
ing that the Coast Guard is within shout- 
ing distance. 

Yes, we have taken this sturdy, faith- 
ful unit for granted. No, we have not 
given them that “pat on the back” that 
all of us need once in a while for a job 
well done. But now, faced with losing 
them altogether, we are critically aware 
of how much we need them. Space will 
not permit the printing of the many 
letters I have received from Racine 
friends, attesting to their own knowledge 
of the Coast Guard’s efficiency and de- 
pendability. My correspondence has also 
included petitions from individuals and 
groups, resolutions of private and public 
organizations, and expressions of sup- 
port from city, county, and State legis- 
lators—each and every one urging the 
retention of the Coast Guard station at 
Racine. 

I have met with Coast Guard spokes- 
men and I have corresponded with the 
Commandant as well as with the Secre- 
tary of Transportation to this end. The 
explanation offered to me is that eco- 
nomic considerations will not permit re- 
tention of the small station at Racine 
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when larger units with helicopters will 
be located within half an hour to an 
hour’s distance away. As Secretary Boyd 
wrote me, and I quote, economic con- 
siderations dictate that we must accept 
a time delay in arrival on scene.” Must 
we accept a time delay when lives are 
at stake? Must economic considerations 
take precedence over safety? The Racine 
coastguardsmen can now get to a boat 
in trouble within about 5 minutes. Will 
a motorboat operator in distress be able 
to hold on for half an hour, perhaps an 
hour, until a Milwaukee or Chicago heli- 
copter reaches him? Secretary Boyd says 
that he will have to—or go under. 

May this Recor show that I will sup- 
port these appropriations today. Next 
year, however, if action has not been 
taken to continue the Racine Coast 
Guard Station in operation. I will vig- 
orously oppose the 1969 appropriations. 
And I will not fight alone. I will urge 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
to join me in assuring protection at all 
times for all watercraft on Lake Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rostson]. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, quite 
some discussion has been had here 
throughout this afternoon about the 
supersonic transport development pro- 
gram—the SST program—and, certain- 
ly, as the report indicates, there are un- 
certainties enough in that program, un- 
certainties involving the construction of 
the aircraft, uncertainties involving the 
economic feasibility of the aircraft, un- 
certainties as to the effect on the ground 
of its sonic boom which will be created 
by the SST in flight, all in all uncertain- 
ties sufficient to cause reservations con- 
cerning this program on the part of any 
Member of this body. 

Mr. Chairman, I have shared those 
reservations, and, to a certain extent, I 
still do. Yet it does seem to me that the 
impression has been left nere this after- 
noon, unintentionally I am sure, that 
some of the risks involved in this pro- 
gram, or most of the risks involved in 
the program, or even all of the risks in- 
volved in the program, are to be carried 
by the taxpayers of the United States of 
America. 

Mr. Chairman, as I read the hearings 
of the subcommittee—which, inciden- 
tally, I feel did a remarkably good job 
here—it is quite obvious to me that the 
arrangement that has been worked out 
between the manufacturers and the 
Government involves a substantial risk 
acceptance on the part of the manufac- 
turers. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, if some member 
of the subcommittee will give me his 
attention, there is also a considerable 
assumption of risk on the part of the 
airlines which potentially may be con- 
sidered as purchasers of this aircraft. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBISON. I prefer to yield at this 
time to a member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROBISON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 
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Mr. MINSHALL. I am glad that the 
gentleman from New York has brought 
this point out. 

I quote from a summary of the con- 
tract clauses which have to do with the 
recovery of Government expenditures. 
These clauses give the Government the 
right to impose a royalty on all SST sales 
made by the manufacturer of all prod- 
ucts that result from work funded by 
SST Government appropriations. The 
contracts define the method and the 
timing of royalty payments to the Gov- 
ernment. A summary of the contract 
provisions is as follows: 

Royalty provisions in the G.E. and Boeing 
phase III contracts— 

Are designed to recover all of the moneys 
appropriated by the Congress to the FAA 
for the SST program and to do so at the 
sale of the 300th airplane. 

Are designed to provide additional return 
to the Government on sales beyond 300; and 

Are based on economic studies that esti- 
mate the market to be: 

Pive hundred sales by 1990, for intercon- 
tinental, over-water air routes only. 

Twelve hundred sales by 1990, if world- 
wide operation turns out to be permissible 
with sonic booms. 


That is exactly what the contract 
provides. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBISON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I would like to supple- 
ment what the gentleman from Ohio has 
been saying in this development phase 
of the SST to the effect that there would 
be a contribution by the contractors of 
$288 million. 

Mr. ROBISON. That contribution is 
being made right now. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, they are 
making this contribution toward the $1.2 
billion that is the estimated cost for 
the development phase. In addition, $52 
million has been put up by various air- 
line companies themselves who have 
placed orders for the SST. 

Mr. ROBISON. Right. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman yield not for argu- 
ment, but merely for the presentation of 
figures? 

Mr. ROBISON. Yes, I shall be happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Through phase III 
the committee report indicates that 88 
percent of the initial financing and sup- 
port will be supplied by the American 
taxpayers and that between 4 and 6 per- 
cent return will be had on the Govern- 
ment money expended. 

Mr. ROBISON. Through the initial 
phases. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Through phase III. 

Mr. ROBISON. Yes; and I am happy 
to yield further to the gentleman from 
Minnesota if the gentleman can answer 
as to whether it is not true—though 
there are a lot of “ifs” in this situation— 
that the taxpayers’ money would be re- 
turned to the Government and even, 
perhaps, with some interest, under the 
proposed contract if the SST is a suc- 
cess? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, if 
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the gentleman will yield further, it is 
contemplated under the contracts pro- 
viding for the sale of 300 commercial 
SST’s that the raw dollars that the tax- 
payers would ladle out would be re- 
turned at the rate of somewhere between 
4 and 6 percent on the Government 
money, to be realized at the 500th SST 
Sale. 

Mr. ROBISON. The gentleman from 
Minnesota, I might say, made a very 
persuasive argument concerning the 
alternative of private financing, some- 
thing which I have quite honestly been 
very interested in. On the other hand, I 
believe his final point was that that was 
the only way, or the best way, perhaps 
the gentleman meant, by which the tax- 
Payers’ investment in this could be 
avoided. So it did seem to me it is neces- 
sary to bring out that under the present 
fiscal arrangement, if it works out, the 
taxpayers’ investment would be repaid 
in full. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized for 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairmar., will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBISON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, there is 
another aspect of this recoupment prob- 
lem that worries me. I have reference 
now to certain questions rising out of an 
article by George Lardner, Jr., who, 
writing in the Washington Post on June 
11, 1967, charges that the contract with 
Boeing is so written that no royalties 
would have to be paid until Boeing sells 
its 101st plane and that the specifica- 
tions are so restrictive that Boeing 
would avoid royalty payments if a faster, 
or more advanced plane is produced— 
growing out of the research and devel- 
opment our taxpayers have paid for in 
this program already. 

I just wonder if someone would com- 
ment on that charge. For example, Mr. 
Lardner charges that Boeing’s royalties 
are tied to the definition of an SST air 
frame whose speed is limited to 2,050 
miles an hour, mach 3.1. He contends 
that if a plane is developed to exceed 
that speed, we are precluded uncer the 
contract from any royalties on the im- 
proved planes. This would present quite 
a different picture than the one I had 
understood existed. 

Mr. ROBISON. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that I will have to yield to some- 
one else who is more knowledgeable than 
I to answer his question. 

Mr, JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ROBISON. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. I do not expect the gen- 
tleman to answer that question, but I 
would hope someone in the course of the 
debate, and by the time we come to the 
amendment stage, would have a satis- 
factory answer to these charges that 
have received widespread publicity and 
should be answered. 

Mr. ROBISON. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
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tleman from New York has again ex- 
ired. 

p Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 

5 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Reuss]. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, we are 
faced in fiscal 1968 with a budget deficit 
that may be more than $20 billion. There 
are times when large budget deficits may 
be necessary, but this is not one of them. 
To add large sums to the national debt 
at high interest rates burdens taxpayers, 
who are already faced with a $14 billion 
interest charge on the national debt. 
Even more important, the necessary 
Treasury borrowing inevitably will cause 
tighter money. And we only have to re- 
member last summer’s experience to re- 
call the damaging effects this had on 
homebuilding, on borrowing by State 
and local governments, and on small 
business. 

So the immediate task is to reduce the 
prospective budget deficit, and do so in 
ways that do the least damage to the 
total consumer and capital investment 
demand needed to keep our economy 
moving forward. 

Plugging tax loopholes in a way that 
will raise revenues the most and reduce 
demand the least is one method. I hope 
that we shall be getting to it shortly. 

Another method is by cutting the 
budget in ways that affect only marginal 
items of the national interest, and do so 
in ways that operate on demand where 
it appears to be excessive. 

The $142 million items for the super- 
sonic transport is thus a prime candi- 
date for postponement. 

I am not asserting that a research and 
development program for a SST is 
doomed to failure. Perhaps the problems 
of sonic boom, of titanium material, and 
of variable sweep wing construction, can 
be resolved. 

What I am asserting is that the bene- 
fits to be accomplished by the SST are 
marginal indeed. VIP’s can now travel 
from Washington to London in a little 
over 6 hours. The Concorde plane, to be 
operational in 3 years, will reduce this 
time to 3 hours, 25 minutes. The SST 
would reduce it to 2 hours, 45 minutes. 
Much of this time would be lost in travel 
to and from farther-out airports, and in 
taking meals on the ground rather than 
in the air. 

Look at the cuts we have already made 
in our programs to help people. The 
model cities appropriation request has 
been reduced from $662 million to $237 
million. The administration has re- 
quested only $1.7 billion of the $3.4 bil- 
lion authorized in the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, and only $200 
million of the $450 million for sewage 
treatment plants authorized in the Clean 
Rivers Restoration Act. 

Under my set of values, the conven- 
jence of a few VIP’s in getting to their 
destination a few minutes faster is 
less a national priority than any of these. 

Postponing the SST will reduce pres- 
sure where it is at its most inflationary— 
in the limited supply of scientists, engi- 
neers, and technicians who are already 
at work on the defense and space pro- 


grams. 
It is said that the United States needs 
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the SST for prestige. Prestige, I say, 
comes to that nation which best demon- 
strates its dedication to the happiness of 
its people—in their health, their educa- 
tion, and their environment. Let us at- 
tend to the great priorities of national 
need, even if it means that VIP's will 
take a little longer to cross the oceans. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
commend the gentleman on his remarks. 
If anyone could guarantee the sale of up 
to 500 SST’s, it might result in a fair 
break for the taxpayers and could thus 
be justified under the econemic condi- 
tions that the gentleman mentioned. 

I think this Committee would like to 
know how many 707’s and DC-8’s have 
been sold. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board advised 
me just after lunch today that as of 
today the total number of 707’s sold and 
delivered was 246 and the total number 
of DC-8’s sold and delivered was 149. The 
707’s and the DC-8’s are tremendously 
popular throughout the world and yet 
only 395 have been delivered in 8 years. 
I ask, Is it realistic to expect that 500 
SST’s will be sold? 

Mr. REUSS. I think the gentleman has 
correctly pointed out a possibly inflated 
expectation of sales. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I intended 
to refer to the SST matter later on in my 
comments, but since the last two speakers 
have dealt with that subject, I think I 
shall say what I intended to say at 
this point. 

There is a phase of this subject that has 
not been discussed. Even those who 
would propose the amendment argue that 
we must go ahead with the SST and are 
concerned only with the method of fi- 
nancing. 

Of course, we considered the question 
of financing rather carefully in the com- 
mittee, and it was agreed by General Mc- 
Kee and other witnesses that public 
financing might be appropriate or cer- 
tainly worthy of consideration when the 
development stage has passed. 

It was pointed out in the discussion of 
public financing that has been proposed 
that the Government does not escape lia- 
bility but would have to guarantee pay- 
ment of the bonds. It is a contingent lia- 
bility but nevertheless a liability. I do 
not know any way that the Government 
can sponsor the development of these 
planes without either putting up a good 
part of the money or without guarantee- 
ing the repayment of any bonds that 
might be sold to the public. 

It was also pointed out that in a public 
finance program there would be no op- 
portunity to require airplane manufac- 
turers or airlines to contribute to the 
cost, and this ultimately would or could 
cost the taxpayers more money than to 
proceed under the present plan. At least 
those were the arguments advanced in 
the committee and were among the rea- 
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sons that the committee was not disposed 
to defer action or to undertake to try to 
impose a public financing program on the 
Department. It is my hope that the Legis- 
lative Committee will promptly conduct 
hearings on the bills now pending to con- 
vert this program from taxpayer financ- 
ing to public financing. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McFALL. A few moments ago the 
gentleman posed a question relating to 
a mach 3.1 vehicle and contract pro- 
visions relating to such a vehicle. The 
upper end of the speed range of mach 
3.1 also assures that we would collect 
royalties on future models that might 
have speed improvements, but one must 
bear in mind that small increases in 
speed produce large increases in tem- 
perature. In fact, to increase from mach 
2.7 to mach 3.1 would entail an increase 
of 150° Fahrenheit and, perhaps more 
importantly, it goes from 450° to 600°. 
Such an increase would require a major 
redesign of the airplane. 

From that I would draw the conclu- 
sion that the people who wrote the 
contract feel that they have the same air- 
plane in which we are investing the Gov- 
ernment’s money and private money up 
to a speed range of mach 3.1 and over 
that speed range, because of design 
changes, it would be a different airplane. 

Mr. JONAS. And therefore because of 
that royalties would not be paid on the 
higher speed plane? 

Mr. McFALL. I gather that is true 
from the information that we have in 
the committee. 

Mr. JONAS. I think that is true. I won- 
der why a different contract was made 
with General Electric, which is, of course, 
developing the engine. 

Mr. McFALL. It goes on and says that 
this will be a completely different air- 
plane, requiring a major development 
effort that is currently beyond the state 
of the art of transport aircraft. I am not 
sure that I can answer the gentleman’s 
question, but I would assume that the 
contract with General Electric, which is 
for engines and not for airframe, as is 
the Boeing contract, the engines would 
have some utilization in any future air- 
plane; any airplane or any engine de- 
veloped by General Electric could be dif- 
ferent than the one for the airframe, 
which would be limited by the speed and 
by the heat of that airplane. 

Mr. JONAS. I thank the gentleman 
from California. 

There is one other point that I wanted 
to make which has not been brought out 
in the discussion, and that is that the 
SST will have a limited cruising range 
of only about 4,000 miles. It will have a 
seating capacity of about 300. 

Mr. YATES. It is 350. 

Mr. JONAS. Well, 350. The jumbo jet 
would have a seating capacity of 400 to 
1,000 and a cruising range of 6,000 miles. 
You will not be able to fly the SST from 
Chicago to London or from San Fran- 
cisco to Tokyo without landing to refuel. 

So I think this pretty nearly answers 
the sonic boom argument. They are not 
planning to fly this plane from the west 
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coast across the United States to London, 
Paris or Brussels, nor from New York, 
Chicago, or St. Louis to Tokyo because 
it will not fly that far without refueling. 
It will not even fly from our east coast 
cities to Rome without an intervening 
stop, nor will it fly from the west coast 
to Tokyo without refueling. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. MINSHALL. For the record, as 
presently contemplated, the plane would 
hold 280 passengers. 

Mr. JONAS. That is what I thought: 
280 and something. 

Mr. MINSHALL. That is a “ball park” 
figure. 

Mr. JONAS. Around 300. 

Mr. MINSHALL. But it could fly from 
New York to Paris nonstop, and from 
New York to Leopoldville, with one stop 
at Dakar. 

It can fly New York to Rio de Janeiro 
with one stop. It can fly to Saigon, which 
now takes over 17 hours, with two stops, 
one at Anchorage and one at Tokyo, in 7 
hours and 40 minutes. 

Mr. JONAS. That is true. But it cannot 
even fly to Tokyo without stopping in 
Hawaii to refuel. It will not do what 
many people think it will do; that is, fly 
around the world in a few hours. 

Mr. MINSHALL. It cuts the present 
time to practically one-third. 

Mr. JONAS. That is true. The only 
thing you can say for this plane is that it 
is speedy. It is very limited in its seating 
capacity, and in the number of passen- 
gers it can carry. It is limited in its range. 
We have other planes with far greater 
carrying capacity. The passenger ca- 
pacity for the jumbo jet for example, is 
greater, and it has far greater range than 
the SST. I do not really know whether 
this plane is such a good bargain at $4.5 
billion. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
many of the economic studies about the 
proposed sales of the SST’s were made 
before we had any idea how well the 
jumbo jet would sell. The Civil Aeronau- 
tics advises me today that 60 orders have 
been placed with Boeing for the 707 jum- 
bo jet. Surely there will be a great many 
additional sales that will cut into the 
SST sales projections. 

Mr. JONAS. The airlines seem to think 
the SST is a good bargain because they 
keep putting up $1 million apiece to stand 
in line for the planes. 

I am not an expert in this field. As a 
layman and one who is a nonexpert, I 
just wonder whether it is worth $4.5 
billion to develop a plane that will not 
carry more than 300 people and cannot 
cruise more than 4,000 miles without 
landing, when we have other planes that 
have far greater capacity than that. 

There was one other subject I wanted 
to discuss, though, and that is the dupli- 
cation that exists between this depart- 
ment and the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development in the field of 
mass transportation. The committee rec- 
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ognized that, and I invite the attention 
of those who are interested to a very 
interesting comment by the committee on 
page 5, which I would like to quote: 

The Committee has made several reduc- 
tions in programs in transportation research 
related specifically to urban problems be- 
cause of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development's activities in this area. 
Not all such funds were deleted since the 
Committee does not wish to prevent the 
Department of Transportation from having 
the opportunity of competing for jurisdic- 
tion over urban transportation activities. 


Now, I am not quite satisfied that it is 
worth $10 million just to give this De- 
partment the opportunity of competing 
with HUD to see which Department is 
going to have jurisdiction in the field of 
mass transportation. 

We have recently passed through this 
body a bill, the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill, which appropriated $175 
million to HUD for mass transportation. 
I have in my hand some information 
from HUD indicating a fabulous amount 
of grants for demonstration projects, for 
the purchase of equipment, for research 
and development in high-speed transpor- 
tation activities. Then we come along in 
this bill, because they have not resolved 
the question downtown of whether mass 
transportation will in the future be 
under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development or 
the Department of Transportation, and 
we are compounding the injury by giving 
them both large sums of money to do 
the same things in the field of trans- 
portation. 

We reduced this item by $8,300,000. 
But there is still $10.3 million in this 
bill for research in mass transportation 
activities. There is an additional $5.9 
million in the Office of the Secretary for 
transportation research. 

As I have said, HUD was recently 
given $175 million for mass transporta- 
tion activities, most of which is for 
grants, of course, but $10 million is for 
research. 

I wish we could have found some way 
to resolve this tug of war which is going 
on now between HUD and DOT to find 
out, before we make more appropriations, 
which Department is going to have juris- 
diction in this field. 

The committee made another com- 
ment in which I concur, I invite atten- 
tion to it because it expresses my feeling 
exactly. 

I quote from page 7 of the report: 

Duplication in research and development 
is wasteful not only of money but of the 
valuable time of qualified researchers. Since 
by the very nature of research and develop- 
ment it is impossible to predict accurately 
the benefits to be achieved, this is an ex- 
tremely difficult management area. It is also 
an area of high costs. 

Many of the requests for funds for research 
which have been made of the Committee thus 
far have been supported by scanty justifica- 
tions. Too often, it appears that the contract 
research programs especially will be formu- 
lated only after appropriations are enacted. 


I believe we have a good bill. I be- 
lieve it could have been cut more. I per- 
sonally favor deeper cuts, but those who 
have served on appropriations subcom- 
mittees know that one person cannot al- 
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ways have his way. We have to resolve 
these issues on the basis of compromise. 

However, it is worth noting again that 
the cuts made by the committee amount 
to approximately 11 percent. The aggre- 
gate cuts amount to $188 million—a sub- 
stantial one. While I took some reserva- 
tions and still reserve the right to vote 
for some additional cuts on amendments 
that will be offered in the Committee of 
the Whole this afternoon, on the whole 
I believe the bill is a sound one and 
worthy of support. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, to begin 
with I want to congratulate the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND] 
for an outstanding job on this new sub- 
committee, on which he serves as chair- 
man. He is a most dedicated and a most 
hard working man in the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, when the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries reported 
H.R. 5424, the Coast Guard authoriza- 
tion bill for fiscal 1968, to the House on 
March 21, 1967, it not only included the 
one high-endurance cutter, and one 
oceanographic cutter, but also four addi- 
tional high-endurance cutters. 

For several years, our committee has 
been deeply concerned about the deterio- 
rating condition of the Coast Guard's 
high-endurance cutter fleet, which is so 
essential in connection with ocean sta- 
tion work, law enforcement, search and 
rescue, and patrol work when operating 
with the Navy in times of emergency. 

I am sure the Appropriations Commit- 
tee recognized these needs for accelerated 
replacement of the high-endurance cut- 
ter fleet, just as we did. 

However, I am not sure that they un- 
derstand the vital role that the Coast 
Guard plays in oceanography. 

The Coast Guard historically has been 
the leading agency in the collection of 
necessary oceanographic data in the 
arctic and subarctic regions. Under in- 
ternational treaty since 1914, the Coast 
Guard has been carrying a large portion 
of the burden of the International Ice 
Patrol in the North Atlantic, which was 
created following the Titanic disaster in 
1912, 

Presently, they are functioning with 
a 23-year-old converted 180-foot buoy 
tender. It is something of a makeshift, 
not having been designed for oceano- 
graphic work in the first place, and is 
far from adequate to use efficiently to- 
day’s sophisticated oceanographic 
technology. 

The oceanographic cutter contained 
in the budget request was to replace the 
obsolete vessel, the Evergreen, presently 
in use, If the replacement vessel were to 
be contracted for today, it would still 
take 3 years before she could be com- 
pleted and in operation—by which time, 
of course, the existing vessel will be that 
much older and increasingly less 
efficient. 

It should be borne in mind that our 
oceanographic program involves the co- 
ordination of the activities of a num- 
ber of agencies, Oceanography is not a 
simple single discipline that can be con- 
veniently departmentalized. According- 
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ly, after a number of years of intensive 
study—beginning in the Congress in 
1959—the Marine Resources and Engi- 
neering Development Act of 1966 was en- 
acted into law in June of last year, to 
improve and centralize the coordination 
of our varied oceanographic activities 
and to assign priorities to the areas in 
need of immediate action. 

The law created the National Council 
on Marine Resources and Engineering 
Development, under the chairmanship 
of the Vice President, with membership 
representing all of the executive de- 
partments having significant involve- 
ment in the marine sciences. 

I call your attention to the fact that in 
carrying out its intended function, the 
Marine Science Council approved the in- 
clusion of the oceanographic cutter for 
the Coast Guard in the budget request 
for fiscal 1968. In fact, it is the only 
oceanographic vessel of any significance 
included in any budget request for this 
fiscal year. 

I emphasize this point because from 
the testimony before the Appropriations 
Subcommittee, it does not appear that 
the members of that subcommittee fully 
appreciate that our committee, and in- 
deed the Congress, have taken note of 
the present situation in regard to ocean- 
ography and the need for high-level co- 
ordination of activities in that field. 

In further recognition of these prob- 
lems, the 1966 Marine Resources Act also 
establishes a 15-member Commission on 
Marine Science, Engineering, and Re- 
sources, whose job it is to study all of the 
requirements for a long-range national 
oceanographic program, and at the con- 
clusion of a fixed period of time, approxi- 
mately 18 months, it is to make recom- 
mendations to the President, and to the 
Congress, for the organizational system 
best suited in carrying forward this field 
which is so vital to our economy and se- 
curity in the future. 

I appreciate the fine work that the 
new Appropriations Subcommittee on 
the Department of Transportation has 
done but felt that these observations 
would be helpful to their understanding 
of the multiple responsibilities of the 
Coast Guard. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
would like to congratulate the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Boranp] for 
his splendid handling of the difficult job 
of subcommittee chairman—he has done 
a fine job of navigating in treacherous 
waters. 

And I, too, Mr. Chairman, am con- 
cerned about the proposal contained in 
this bill to construct two high-endurance 
Secretary-class cutters at $14.5 million 
each instead of one cutter and one $12 
million oceanographic vessel. 

The oceanographic research vessel was 
to have replaced the obsolete Evergreen, 
a 30-year-old ice patrol vessel now used 
for both ice patrol work and scientific 
data collecting. 
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If the proposed appropriations go 
through—to build the cutter instead of 
the research vessel—it will mean the 
Evergreen will not be decommissioned 
as she should be. Work in rigorous arctic 
climates calls for a sturdy and safe ship 
with up-to-date equipment. 

The Merchant Marine Committee, on 
which I serve, reviewed the Coast Guard 
recommendations and concurred that 
the new oceanographic vessel was much 
more necessary than the additional cut- 
ter. 

In the past, our oceanography pro- 
gram has been so fractured that it need- 
ed coordination. Because of this scatter- 
ing of responsibility, Congress approved 
the creation of a Marine Resources and 
Engineering Development Council under 
the chairmanship of Vice President 
Humpusrey. This council is now in being 
and is currently reviewing our Nation’s 
objectives in the field of oceanography. 

I have reason to believe it would agree 
that the Coast Guard’s new oceano- 
graphic vessel could play a vital role in 
our overall oceanography program. I 
hope the Appropriations Committee can 
make the necessary study to which they 
refer in their report on the coordination 
of oceanographic activities. If they check 
with the Marine Resources Council, I 
believe the committee will conclude that 
construction of an oceanographic vessel 
is more urgent than construction of an 
additional cutter. 

I hope that an amendment will be 
accepted restoring the oceanographic 
vessel. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 


[After counting.] Forty-seven 
Members are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 172] 

Ashley Garmatz Passman 
Brown, Calif. Hays Pryor 
Burton, Calif. Hébert Rarick 
Casey Herlong Resnick 
Cowger Roudebush 
Dent King, Calif. Scheuer 
Dickinson u Sikes 
Diggs Miller, Calif. Sisk 
Everett Moss Taylor 

rd, Murphy, N.Y. Whitener 

Wiliam D. O’Konski Williams, Miss. 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. UpaLL, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 11456, and finding itself without 
a quorum, he had directed the roll to 
be called, when 399 Members responded 
to their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. BoLanp] had 26 minutes re- 
maining and the gentleman from Ohio 
peg MINSHALL] had 17 minutes remain- 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Lennon]. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, considering 
the problems of establishing a new De- 
partment of Transportation in the ex- 
ecutive branch, I think we can well un- 
derstand the difficulties that might have 
confronted this distinguished subcom- 
mittee, led by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND], 
when it was faced with the assessment 
of the President’s budget request in this 
field for the first time. 

Mr. Chairman, I appear in the well 
of the House today as a member of the 
Coast Guard Subcommittee for 11 years 
and as the chairman of the Oceanogra- 
phy Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies for the last 5 years. 

Generally speaking, Mr. Chairman, I 
find myself in agreement with this piece 
of legislation—this appropriation bill; 
the first appropriation bill for the new 
Department of Transportation—and 
with the language, generally speaking, 
of the committee report. 

I do find, however, what I consider to 
be some lack of understanding on the 
part of this subcommittee with respect 
to two matters: 

First, in the field of marine sciences 
and oceanography. 

Second, in relation to the needs and 
the roles and missions of the Coast 
Guard. 

Mr. Chairman, there are very few of 
us within the sound of my voice who 
know a great deal about the Coast Guard 
and its roles and missions. 

Suffice it to say that the Coast Guard 
has a number of missions in everyone 
of the 50 States, but one, and in all of the 
free oceans and sea lanes of the world, 
and in many that are not so free. 

Now, to come specifically to my point, 
if I may, and if the Members have a 
copy of the committee report in front 
of them, I would appreciate it if they 
would turn to page 9 thereof, with re- 
spect to the vessel program concerning 
the Coast Guard. 

I want to agree with this statement: 

Many agencies in the government are en- 


gaged to some extent in oceanographic and 
marine research activities. 


Actually, these are proliferated in 
some 14 different agencies, departments, 
and bureaus of the Federal Government. 
This we will admit, But I wonder about 
the wisdom of the subsequent statement 
when the committee states this: 

The committee feels that this important 
program could be more effectively managed 
and proposes to study the coordination of 
oceanographic activities throughout the 
government. 


The Subcommittee on Oceanography 
studied this matter for some 5 years. We 
had a series of hearings that lasted 4 
weeks. We heard from the private sec- 
tors of our economy, and from the ma- 
rine scientists, technologists, and 
oceanographers, and all of the various 
Government agencies, departments, and 
bureaus. We heard testimony from some 
42 Members of the Congress who had 
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introduced similar bills. There were 
three Members who introduced what 
we would generally refer to as “wet 
NASA legislation,” and they came pre- 
pared to testify and testified very articu- 
lately, and with a degree of eloquence 
and conviction, but when they finished 
their testimony and they listened to the 
testimony of some 37 other Members of 
the Congress, as well as testimony from 
the private sectors of our economy and 
from the different Government depart- 
ments, bureaus, and agencies, they recog- 
nized the need for legislation that would 
create a commission including all of the 
sectors of the Government and private 
economy to make a determination of 
what type of governmental structure we 
should have. 

The Vice President of the United 
States is the chairman of this national 
council, They have done an excellent 
job, but this Commission headed by Dr. 
Stratton is doing a fabulous job, They 
are mandating, if you please, to make 
a recommendation to the President, and 
to the Congress of the United States, 
as to what type of governmental struc- 
ture we should have to coordinate this 
entire subject of oceanography and the 
marine sciences. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
North Carolina is recognized for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. LENNON, I thank the Chairman. 

We asked the members of this subcom- 
mittee to defer its considerations, be- 
cause this subject is being studied now 
not only by the executive branch of the 
Government, but by our subcommittee 
and by a Presidential Commission of the 
most eminent marine scientists, technol- 
ogists, and oceanographers in the world. 
Their report will be forthcoming, and I 
hope it will be a report that will be ac- 
ceptable to the President of the United 
States and to both branches of the Con- 
gress. 

One other point: This distinguished 
subcommittee calls to our attention that 
in 1962 the Treasury Department, under 
which the Coast Guard was then operat- 
ing, ordered a high-endurance cutter re- 
placement program that would provide 
35 new cutters by 1974. Now, listen to me 
and hear me, because I want to make 
this very clear: 

The cutter replacement plan is in its 
fifth year at present, and to this year 
only eight new cutters have been budg- 
eted. In other words, they are saying to 
us that with 35 new cutters programed, 
and we are in the fifth year of this pro- 
gram, that only eight new cutters have 
been budgeted. The legislative authoriz- 
ing committee in its judgment and wis- 
dom, based on a more intricate knowl- 
edge of the needs of the Coast Guard 
than I daresay this distinguished Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has, made this 
determination, and you must keep in 
mind too, my friends, that the decision 
was made to send five cutters of this 
class to Vietnam after the budget request 
came up to the Speaker and to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. 

The Coast Guard Subcommittee after 
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hearing extensive tesimony, by a unani- 
mous vote decided that there was an 
urgent and immediate need to replace 
these five—considering that we had only 
appropriated for eight—and in a 5- 
year period even though the program 
calls for 35 within the matter of an- 
other 3½ years. The full committee in 
its judgment approved the action of the 
subcommittee and approved the five. But 
you did not see fit to follow our recom- 
mendation. 

Now, gentlemen, we are talking about 
the SST’s and private enterprise. But 
here is an agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment that needs what the authorizing 
committee legislation is calling for. We 
cannot understand why, in your judg- 
ment, you saw fit to take the action you 
did. 
Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENNON. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. BOLAND. The answer is very 
simple. At the time the hearings were 
held, at the time that the committee sat 
down and marked the bill up, the au- 
thorization bill was not signed into law 
and we gave the Coast Guard precisely 
the number of high endurance cutters 
that they requested plus an additional 
one, if they would do away with the 
oceanographic vessel. 

Mr. LENNON. Do you mean you gave 
them precisely what the Bureau of the 
Budget requested? 

Mr. BOLAND. The Budget requested 
one high endurance cutter. 

Mr. LENNON. But that is not what 
they require. 

Mr. BOLAND. That is what they re- 
quested for the fiscal year 1968. 

Mr. LENNON. That is not what they 
requested for the Coast Guard. 

Mr. BOLAND. It is what the Coast 
Guard requested before our Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. LENNON. Of course, I must point 
out that going through the layers of 
bureaucracy, they were cut down—that 
is true. The Coast Guard recognized the 
need. Of course, when I say that, I say 
that advisedly and I do not mean that 
this was done on the part of this distin- 
guished subcommittee. I am talking 
about the Department of Transportation 
and that is where they were cut back. I 
am not criticizing but I am just raising 
the question—you gentlemen say in your 
report that there is an urgent need to 
move forward and, yet, you cut us back 
after we authorized it. Could you not de- 
pend on the knowledge of the members 
of the authorization committee—we are 
in a better position to equate these things 
and make a judgment on this. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BOLAND. Obviously, the answer 
is “No.” 

Mr. LENNON. Apparently not. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McFALL. I am sure that gentle- 
man and his subcommittee studied this 
Coast Guard program for a long time 
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and know what they are talking about. 
Undoubtedly, the Coast Guard does need 
the cutters that the gentleman speaks 
of. The Committee on Appropriations, 
however, was in the situation described 
by the chairman of the committee and 
described by the gentleman in the well, 
and it had the budget request before it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute so 
that the gentleman from California [Mr. 
McFatt] may give his answer for the 
record. 

Mr. McFALL. We were in a situation 
where we had a request for one—and we 
funded that one. We also added one. So 
that, we gave them twice what we were 
requested to in that we asked that the 
money for the oceanographic vessel be 
used for a high endurance cutter. So in 
a sense, we gave twice what was asked 
us over and above what the Bureau of 
the Budget would permit that agency 
to request. We would be very happy, I 
think, to fund more high endurance cut- 
ters if we were requested to do so by the 
Department. 

Mr. LENNON. You did not consider 
the authorization bill to be a request by 
another legislative committee of the 
Congress? 

Mr. McFALL. What we did was to con- 
sider the request of the Bureau of the 
Budget and the President. 

Mr. LENNON. You did not consider 
the authorization legislation which this 
pry passed without one dissenting 
vote? 

Mr. McFALL. We considered the au- 
thorization, but the budget request is 
made by the executive and this is the 
practice followed by every subcommittee 
on appropriations. 

Mr. LENNON. I appreciate it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Lennon] has again expired. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute in order to reply to the 
gentleman. 

We always consider authorization re- 
quests of the legislative committees, but 
the Committee on Appropriations has the 
responsibility of funding the various pro- 
grams of the Federal Government, If the 
Committee on Appropriations recom- 
mended full funding for all of the au- 
thorizations of all of the legislative com- 
mittees, I would just hate to think what 
the budget would be. 

Mr. LENNON. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Petty]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, if I might 
I would like to address myself to the pro- 
vision in H.R. 11456 which would appro- 
priate $142,375,000 for two prototype 
supersonic transport aircraft which I 
fully support. 

Mr. Chairman, the eyes of the world 
are on the House today, waiting watch- 
fully to see whether Congress is going to 
invest in U.S. prestige and supremacy in 
its aircraft technology, or decide, in- 
stead, that airlines must pay billions of 
dollars to the British-French consortium 
for their Concorde. The Boeing company 
has on order 129 sales for the American 
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SST, and those sales will surely go to the 
British and French if we fail to provide 
the authorization for the SST program 
today. 

Not only are the British and French 
watching what we do today, but the Rus- 
sians have a direct interest. Their SST 
is expected to be shown within the year, 
and although the United States is lag- 
ging in development at the present time, 
the confidence that the American air- 
craft industry has built through the years 
does not place it at a disadvantage, pro- 
viding the research schedule can be 
maintained. More than a half-billion 
dollars has been invested in phases 1 and 
2, but now phase 3 needs to be started to 
maintain the program. The world confi- 
dence in America’s ability to build air- 
planes is evidenced in the fact that there 
are far more orders on record for the 
American SST than for the Concorde, 
which will be in the air years sooner. 
But, there are other considerations than 
this confidence, and the value of the SST 
certainly goes far beyond the obvious 
saving of time of airline passengers. The 
jobs created by the production and oper- 
ation of the aircraft will be important to 
thousands of Americans. The health of a 
major American industry will be saved, 
and the United States, already severely 
taxed in its balance of payments, will 
enjoy a return of billions of dollars, in- 
stead of an additional outflow of gold. 
Mr. Chairman, there simply is no alter- 
native to the Government’s involvement 
in the SST project. The cost of develop- 
ing an advanced SST is too great for 
private industry since it will take 12 to 
15 years before there will be any return 
on the money. Mr. Chairman, the United 
States must either be a part of this new 
era of air transportation, or forgo its 
leadership position. 

GOVERNMENT INVESTMENT VERSUS PRIVATE 
CAPITAL 


There is talk that an amendment will 
be introduced that would prohibit Gov- 
ernment participation in this SST pro- 
gram, but this simply would kill the 
project. There is no other way that has 
been shown to me by which this project 
can be accomplished, than with Govern- 
ment participation. Like my colleagues, 
I have received letters proposing private 
financing of the SST despite protesta- 
tions to the contrary. No private finan- 
cial proposal has the support of the 
Government, nor the backing of indus- 
try. And, there are good reasons. There 
will be a long, dry period of 12 to 15 years 
between the time of the development in- 
vestment and the time profits can be ex- 
pected. And, this period of financial 
sterility dictates that interest on the in- 
vested money be obtained at the lowest 
possible rates. This is why private capi- 
tal, at equity rates of return, would be 
simply too expensive for the prototype 
phase of the SSA project. 

I do not have to remind the Members 
of this House, Mr. Chairman, that the 

Co. used its own money to develop 
the 707 jet. This private investment 
was $17 million, a large amount of 
money for a private industry to risk, but 
very small compared to the amount 
needed for the development of the SST. 
Yet, Boeing’s research set the pace for 
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the world in developing U.S. airplane su- 
premacy and prestige. Boeing continued 
their private, pioneer effort with their 
own investment in the 727, 737, and the 
research on the jumbo-jet, the 747. 
However, the SST is an entirely new re- 
search area, and developmental costs are 
huge. The financing potential of the 
manufacturers is inadequate to tackle 
such a large-scale, high-risk, long-term 
venture. The Boeing Co.’s current re- 
ported net worth is $500 million, and 
the engine division of General Electric’s 
worth is far less than that. We are not 
talking here today about production of 
airplanes for private industry, Mr. 
Chairman; we have the issue before us 
of financing prototypes, in which finan- 
cial help of $52 million has even come 
from the airlines to lessen the Govern- 
ment participation. Mr. Chairman, I op- 
pose any amendment requiring private 
investment of the prototypes, because 
its effect would not be to aid the project, 
only to ground it, and perhaps perma- 
nently. 
GOVERNMENT RETURN ON ITS MONEY 


Mr. Chairman, the question of sonic 
boom restrictions has been discussed by 
many people, and the uncertainty that 
a supersonic transport can be flown over 
land areas at supersonic speeds certainly 
exists. But, in this connection, Secretary 
Alan Boyd has said it may have to fly 
at subsonic speeds over land if the boom 
problem is objectionable. This makes it 
imperative for us to consider, then, the 
minimum return on the Government’s 
money, and the economic feasibility if 
the SST only is permitted to fly over 
water. Mr. Chairman, even without 
House authorization for the advance- 
ment of the SST program, airlines have 
placed 129 orders for delivery positions 
with the Boeing Co. The break-even 
point for the Government's partici- 
pation is 300 airplanes in 15 years. 
The FAA has estimated the sales at 500, 
even with the restriction of supersonic 
speeds over water routes only. It hardly 
seems possible, regardless of whether this 
aircraft flies over water or over water 
and land at supersonic speeds, that 300 
planes would not be sold and the Gov- 
ernment would not be reimbursed in full. 
But, Mr. Chairman, let me speak for a 
moment on the effect if the United States 
is denied the opportunity to proceed with 
the development of the SST. Those sales 
now on order most assuredly will go to 
the British-French Concorde, at a price- 
tag of $40 million each. That is well over 
$4 billion. Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
emphasize strongly enough my support 
for this program in light of these con- 
servative estimates of traffic volume, 
sales and return of Government invest- 
ment, plus the fact that almost one-half 
of the goal of 300 aircraft has already 
been reached. 

MILITARY APPLICATION 

Mr. Chairman, the possibility of a 
military application to the SST is not 
justification alone for its construction, 
but it is a factor that should be con- 
sidered. In the 1940’s the Defense De- 
partment said there was no military 
application for the jets that they use to 
such a vital degree today. And, today 
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we stand on the threshold of a new era 
in aviation with the same type of “horse 
and buggy” thinking that existed 20 
years ago. It is inconceivable to me that 
if there were SST’s sitting in the Nation’s 
airports, or at military installations, 
that, in time of emergency, their vast 
speed and passenger capabilities would 
not be used to great advantage. Mr. 
Chairman, I suggest that the military 
application of the SST is great, and one 
that should be remembered in rendering 
a decision on this authorization. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Mr. Chairman, a French aviation ex- 
pert has been quoted as saying: 
We have, with the Concorde, an unprece- 


dented opportunity to challenge the U.S. 
manufacturers in their own market. 


And, Mr. Chairman, Sir George Ed- 
— the British airplane designer, has 
said: 


The only thing that can affect us now is 
how quickly your country decides to begin 
building your first SST. 


The Concorde consortium is viewing 
with watchful eyes what we do here to- 
day, for they have plans for over $4 bil- 
lion sales by 1975 for the Concorde. And, 
I ask where those sales are going to come 
from? They are going to come from U.S. 
airlines, and the degree of this outflow of 
American money is going to be deter- 
mined by our decision today. If there is 
to be no American SST, our airlines will 
buy the Concorde in large numbers as a 
matter of economic survival for the 
highly competitive transatlantic routes. 
It is this balance of payments which 
highly concerns me. The question is sim- 
ply, do we allow American money to flow 
overseas for the purchase of these air- 
craft, or do we create the jobs here in 
the United States and have foreign in- 
come for our product? And, these are no 
small amounts. Taking into account 
both sales of our aircraft abroad and the 
fact that, with an SST of our own, the 
US. airlines would not be required to 
make these foreign purchases, the favor- 
able balance-of-payments effect is esti- 
mated to be as high as $54 billion. Mr. 
Chairman, I consider this a vital con- 
sideration in supporting this authoriza- 
tion of the American SST. 


OVER LAND VERSUS OVER SEA ISSUE 


Mr. Chairman, even if supersonic flight 
is restricted to international, overwater 
routes, the potential market for the SST 
is more than adequate to return the en- 
tire investment, plus profit, to the air- 
lines and manufacturers, and the invest- 
ment, plus interest, to the Government. 
The air travel market is expected to 
grow at least tenfold in the next 25 years, 
and 40 percent of that growth will be in 
the lucrative overwater market, in which 
the SST will operate initially. A success- 
ful supersonic transport production 
program, therefore, could be exception- 
ally large. Government and industry 
estimates indicate that at least 500 
planes will be needed by 1990 to serve 
intercontinental overwater routes only. 
I emphasize, Mr. Chairman, this esti- 
mate is for overwater flights alone. 
Should research from the day-to-day use 
of the Concorde, and study on the de- 
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veloping SST solve the sonic boom prob- 
lem, and eliminate restrictions over land 
areas, then those sales are expected to 
reach 1,000 to 1,200 by 1990. 

However, Mr. Chairman, let us just re- 
strict my remarks to overwater flights. 
A 500-plane overwater market will be 
adequate to provide a basis for develop- 
ing a competitive airplane that will allow 
the airlines to make a profit, return the 
Government’s investment, and permit a 
profit for the manufacturers. Perhaps 
the most reliable indicators of the SST’s 
potential revenue and profit capabilities, 
however, are the airlines themselves. The 
major airlines in the United States have 
placed at risk, $1 million for each SST 
they have on order. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the strongest 
security the Government has for its in- 
vestment is the private airline commit- 
ment of $52 million of their own money 
to ease the burden of Government invest- 
ment during the prototype development 
program. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the learned gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vanrx]. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, although 
I support the development of the super- 
sonic transport, and the struggle for 
commercial air leadership which it seeks 
to preserve for the United States. I op- 
pose the method of funding and paying 
for this project out of the general funds 
of the Treasury. 

Over one-half billion has already been 
spent for design and development studies. 
Today we contemplate spending an addi- 
tional $142 million as a partial commit- 
ment on an obligation which may cost 
the taxpayers of the United States be- 
tween $4 and $5 billion or more. 

The only question I raise at this time 
relates to the propriety of placing the 
financial burden of this development on 
all of the taxpayers, although only a 
special group of taxpayers will benefit. 

According to figures submitted to my 
office over 85 percent of our citizens have 
never been on any kind of an airplane. 
Of the remaining 15 percent of our popu- 
lation, less than 6 percent of our people 
regularly fly. Therefore, these billions of 
dollars are being spent to provide addi- 
tional airspeed to a very select and small 
group of people of America. 

Somehow or another the small and 
select group of citizens who stand to 
benefit by this development should more 
substantially contribute to its cost. It is 
unfair and a form of regressive taxation 
to finance this aircraft development out 
of general tax revenues which we can ill 
afford at this time. 

Last February, I proposed the estab- 
lishment of a commercial aviation de- 
velopment trust fund. The development 
resources would be created by the im- 
position of an additional 5 percent air- 
line travel tax imposed on trayel within, 
to, and from the United States. This tax 
would be in addition to the present 5-per- 
cent air travel tax which creates a modest 
contribution to the Federal Government 
expenditure for airport construction and 
the monitoring of air transport. 

This 5-percent tax would raise in ex- 
cess of $150 million annually for this 
purpose and all other purposes related 
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to improved commercial air transport. 
It would establish a user tax for com- 
mercial air development and provide a 
system of payment more equitably re- 
lated to benefit. The user tax would un- 
doubtedly have to be supplemented by 
general tax revenues but at least a por- 
tion of the burden would be assumed by 
the 6 percent of our people who regu- 
larly fly and desire the maximum bene- 
fit of faster travel. 

The highway trust fund and the fuel 
tax which supports it have provided 
America with the finest highway system 
in the world. The user tax principle has 
made this development possible. 

The supersonic transport is not the 
first commercial aircraft development. 
Nor will it be the last. Aircraft develop- 
ment must continue year after year—a 
user development tax will become in- 
evitable. It may as well begin now and 
put the tax burden more squarely on 
those who receive prime benefit. 

We have time now to develop more 
suitable methods to finance the super- 
sonic transport development. We should 
act now to provide the most suitable 
arrangement—before we become irre- 
trievably bound and committed to cast- 
ing this burden entirely upon the gen- 
eral taxpayer. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Grarmo]. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to commend the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Bo.anp], the ranking 
minority member, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. MINSHALL], and all other 
members of the subcommittee for the 
fine job which they have done in bring- 
ing this bill before us today. 

I have had the privilege of serving, 
and I continue to serve, with the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Bo- 
LAND], the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
MiINsHALL], and the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jonas], on the In- 
dependent Offices Appropriations Sub- 
committee, and I know the effort and the 
ability which they put into this impor- 
tant piece of legislation. I believe it is a 
good bill. 

I know that the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. BOLAND], has gone over 
the bill very thoroughly and is com- 
pletely familiar with it, and what he rec- 
ommends to us today should be accepted 
by all the Members of this body. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
join with my good friend in these lauda- 
tory remarks about the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Botanp], the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. MINSHALL], the 
ranking minority member of the subcom- 
mittee, and the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. I would want to 
also compliment the other members of 
this subcommittee, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MCFALL], and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr, Yates]. Their 
work merits our support. They have, I 
believe, made a great contribution 
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through their diligence and their efforts 
in forging this important legislation and 
in bringing it before the House today. 

They have made significant reductions 
in the requests in the interest of pro- 
moting efficient and economical opera- 
tions and in helping get the new Depart- 
ment of Transportation off on a sound 
footing. 

This new Department is headed by a 
very able man, Hon. Alan Boyd. Under 
his leadership, and the continued good 
work of the committee, I believe we have 
every reason to look forward to effective 
contributions to the national welfare by 
this new Department. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations and I certainly agree 
with my chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, insofar as the problem 
of the SST is concerned, I am familiar 
with this problem. I have worked upon 
it for several years in our Independent 
Offices Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations. I feel that I can also 
speak on this subject very objectively in 
the sense that the competition for the 
engine to be placed in this plane, as all 
of us know, had been between the Gen- 
eral Electric Corp., and the Pratt & Whit- 
ney Corp., which is located in the con- 
gressional district which it is my honor 
to represent but which company lost the 
competition and the award went to the 
General Electric Co. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, my own 
State has not too much to benefit from 
the continuation of this very expensive 
program. Nevertheless, this program 
must continue. 

Mr. Chairman, if we will look at the 
flag carriers of every major nation in the 
world, we will see them flying American- 
made planes and engines. 

If we, as a nation, are to continue in 
the competition which exists in the world 
today, if we are to stay abreast of this 
situation and of the state of the art in 
aviation, then we cannot afford to fall 
behind in aircraft production and in new 
types of aircraft. 

Mr. Chairman, within a very few years 
we will be in the supersonic field, whether 
we like it or not. I am sure that most 
aircraft manufacturers would prefer this 
to be delayed for some period of years. 
But it is here. The state of the art is here. 
The know-how exists today, and these 
planes are going to have to be made by 
the United States, or we are going to fall 
behind economically and in every other 
respect. When we are talking about this 
program, we are not just talking about 
staying ahead of the state of the art in 
aviation. We are also talking about thou- 
sands and thousands of jobs throughout 
this country, all of which contribute to 
the health of our economy. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that we support 
this able subcommittee in its recommen- 
dation in this particular field, and in all 
fields over which it has jurisdiction. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa 
yield? 
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Mr. GROSS. Yes, I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Chairman, I asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr, 
PELLY] and commend him for the logic 
of his statement. 

The $142 million in this bill for fur- 
ther development of the supersonic 
transport is a sound investment in the 
prestige of this country and its suprem- 
acy in its aircraft technology. 

I am in complete agreement with the 
report of the committee submitted by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bo.tanp] which stated and I repeat: 

The committee believes that development 
of the SST is of sufficient importance to the 
country that the funds recommended should 
be appropriated. The value of the SST goes 
far beyond the saving of time of airline pas- 
sengers. The jobs created by the production 
and operation will be important to thou- 
sands of Americans. The health of a major 
industry will be preserved. Foreign exchange 
will be earned, and the more than one-half 
billion dollar investment already made will 
be protected, The time is near for the next 
step in air transportation, supersonic flight, 
to become a reality. The United States must 
either be a part of this new era or forgo its 
leadership position in air transportation. 


Of course, there are some uncertainties 
to the SST program. There have been in 
every great advance forward in this 
country’s leadership in the aero-space 
industry. 

The SST program should go forward 
with the least possible delay. The air- 
plane represents significant advance- 
ments in technology. Both the British- 
French Concorde and Russian TU-144, 
and their follow-on advanced versions, 
are serious threats to this country’s 
manned aircraft leadership and capa- 
bility. 

The large potential market is bound 
to have a substantial economic impact 
on the country producing supersonic 
transports. 

This program, during the prototype 
and production phases, will provide desir- 
able long-term employment for the most 
important aircraft industry. During the 
prototype program it is estimated that 
the airframe and engine manufacturers, 
and their suppliers, will employ over 
28,000 people. The production program 
could employ thousands and thousands 
more. 

I commend the subcommittee for its 
excellent report. Its contribution to the 
improvement of our transportation sys- 
tem contributes to the strength of the 
economy and the greatness of our Nation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, as the 
House considers this Department of 
Transportation appropriation bill for fis- 
cal year 1968, I consider it timely and 
important to indicate definite concern as 
to the need for a hard-nosed manage- 
ment review in this newly created De- 
partment. 

Last week the Honorable Alan Boyd, 
Secretary of the Department of Trans- 
portation, appeared before the Man- 
power Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, relative 
to the needs of that Department for ad- 
ditional top level jobs; namely, GS-16, 
GS-17, and GS-18 positions. Secretary 
Boyd, in his statement before our sub- 
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committee, made the following comment 
and I wish to quote: 

I think it is important to recognize at this 
point that the Department of Transportation 
was not created to accomplish the diminu- 
tion or consolidation or abolishment of those 
organizations brought into the Department. 


This statement, to a degree, is dis- 
tressing. I recognize that as a new De- 
partment there might well be, and I am 
quite confident there is, an overlaying of 
top-level jobs over the various organiza- 
tions that were brought into the new De- 
partment. 

The Secretary also indicated he recog- 
nized that there are duplicate functions 
within his Department but that he had 
been unable to accomplish economy 
through the consolidation and elimina- 
tion of overlapping functions except in a 
small printing plant. 

A review of the Department of Trans- 
portation’s table of organization, which 
was submitted to the Manpower Sub- 
committee, reveals six different bureaus 
working on safety. These are: Bureau of 
Railway Safety, National Safety Bureau, 
National Traffic Safety Bureau, Bureau 
of Motor Carrier Safety, Bureau of Avia- 
tion Safety, and Bureau of Surface 
Transportation Safety. Yes, I am very 
much interested in the emphasis on safe- 
ty in anything that relates to transpor- 
tation; but, I question the need for six 
different safety bureaus in one depart- 
ment. It appears to me that here is a 
challenge to Secretary Boyd and his top 
aides to streamline this functional area. 

I would also like to recommend to of- 
ficials in the Department of Transporta- 
tion that during 1968 they consider the 
possible overlapping and duplication in 
other management areas, such as: em- 
ployee training, employee payrolling, 
public relations, comptrollership, man- 
agement analysis, and the maintenance 
of Department-owned aircraft. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
Secretary Boyd has a splendid oppor- 
tunity to come before us next year with 
sizable savings to the taxpayers of this 
country in the number of employees on 
the payroll as well as operating funds. 
With other Members, I will be looking 
forward to a critical review of the De- 
partment’s appropriation for fiscal year 
1969. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of the time to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
South Carolina is recognized for 8 min- 
utes. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, first of 
all I want to compliment this great com- 
mittee, under the leadership of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Bo- 
LAND], and the complementary leader- 
ship of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
MINSHALL], on the magnificent job they 
have done in this and other areas. No 
one knows the dry, cold facts the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has to take 
into consideration, and the work they 
have to face in some of these undra- 
matic efforts on behalf of this country, 
and for this I also want to compliment 
them. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say, to begin 
with, that I favor the SST—I favor the 
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SST. I further want to say any discus- 
sion of the future of the supersonic 
transport must include the potential 
military value of this aircraft. 

Iam familiar with those who say there 
is no requirement or there are no re- 
quirements from a military standpoint 
for the SST. That is not factual. I sup- 
pose the same arguments could have 
been made when the Boeing Co. spent 
$17 million on the first 707 prototype, 
and the Air Force subsequently came 
along and spent $88 million to develop 
the KC-135 that is the granddaddy of 
all of them, because the Boeing Co. had 
at least demonstrated the feasibility of 
a large jet transport, and out of this 
came the refueling concept which is so 
vital to the logistical capacity of our 
military aircraft. 

I mention this, Mr. Chairman, because 
it has been truly said that what is past 
is prolog, and I sincerely believe that 
those who cannot see a military value 
in the SST are in some areas suffering 
from some kind of myopia. 

Certainly there is a military potential 
in this aircraft, and I predict that before 
the SST flies in a commercial operation 
military requirements will have been de- 
veloped, and military orders will have 
been placed for this aircraft. I do not 
care who makes a statement to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

I will have you understand Secretary 
McNamara said he could build the TFX 
in fewer than 5 years. He could not do 
it. Nobody, but nobody, can build an 
airplane in fewer than 5 years—the state 
of the art just refuses to be pushed. 

Within 5 years you will see this—mark 
this on your book—this is as inevitable, 
Mr. Chairman, as was the military use 
of steam when old Robert Fulton cruised 
up the Hudson River. 

We know that large sums of money 
are involved in the development of the 
SST. But I would remind you that there 
were also large sums of money involved 
in the first atomic submarine which the 
Congress built. The people downtown 
could not see it but thank God your Con- 
gress was the first to realize the need 
for and the potential of nuclear pro- 
pulsion. 

In a similar manner, Mr. Chairman, 
air superiority whether it is commercial 
or military is vital to the future of this 
Nation. 

This aircraft is needed from an eco- 
nomic viewpoint. It is needed from a 
military viewpoint. It is even needed, 
Mr. Chairman, from a prestige stand- 
point. 

This country will have over 200 mil- 
lion people in it in the batting of an eye. 
We will have a trillion dollar gross na- 
tional product. Can we afford it? You 
bet your bottom dollar we can afford it. 

I hope this House will follow the lead 
of this distinguished committee. 

Mr. Chairman, we bought over 808 of 
the 707 type aircraft for our military 
and of those 808, we have used 732 KC- 
135 tanker aircraft. 

We have 14 RC-135’s. 

We have 45 C-135’s. 

We have 17 EC-135’s. That is the 
plane that is so vital in case everything 
else is bombed out and you need a com- 
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mand ship to fly around with all the 
vitals in it to keep this country going. 

We have three 137’s. 

Now, we have many more other types 
of aircraft of the same design, like the 
DC-8’s which use the great engines the 
Pratt & Whitney and General Electric 
make. We have only two engine manu- 
facturers who make the pure jet air- 
craft engine. 

With the exception of these two, we 
have Allison of General Motors who 
make the turboprop, and we are trying 
to get them into the pure jet business 
too. 

This country leads the world now in 
aircraft. Why do we want to default? 
We have aircraft flying around this 
country now at over 2,500 miles an hour. 

Think of the windfall that we are 
getting from this plane—from the ti- 
tanium know-how. No nation knows how 
to use titanium like this country does. 
No nation—but no nation. 

Think of the windfall that we get from 
these alloys which you use in these 
rockets. 

Think of these exotic fuels that we 
will get. 

Oh, yes, Mr. Chairman, we need this 
SST. We need the prestige. Why take 
away from America our leadership that 
we now possess? 

Mr. Chairman, this committee should 
be congratulated for their leadership 
and for their vision. I say to you, we 
need it from a military standpoint. 

We have been trying to sell the Sec- 
retary of Defense on the AMSA—the ad- 
vance manned strategic aircraft—be- 
cause we want a contract definition. We 
want to know what the configuration is 
going to be. 

How do we know what Russia has? 
The other day they brought out a TFX 
type of aircraft with the radial wings. 

Why default? When you have it in the 
palm of your hand—why default? 

Mr. Chairman, this is a military need. 
I do not care what the people downtown 
who preach pushbuttom warfare say. We 
need manned systems and this is the 
beginning. 

You cannot get this in 5 years. You do 
not know nor do I know what may tran- 
spire in 5 years. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a paltry sum to 
pay for prestige and for leadership and 
to keep ahead militarily. 

Mr, Chairman, I respectfully ask this 
Committee to think long before we delete 
this item which is so needed in our race 
for survival. 

I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PICKLE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I wish to associate myself with the 
gentleman’s remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the Presi- 
dent’s recent action to proceed immedi- 
ately with prototype construction of the 
supersonic transport, 

Both the Anglo-French Concorde and 
the Russian TU-144 pose serious threats 
to our manned aircraft leadership and 
capability. This challenge is not based 
solely on the emotional aspects of Ameri- 
ca’s prestige, although it is certainly a 
factor in the cold war era. But the fact 
is, there are significant economic reasons 
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why we must meet our competition head- 
on with the SST program. 

One of these is that as delivery of the 
Concorde begins, the market for the SST 
decreases. We are told that some Con- 
cordes will go on the market in 1971. 
This does not allow for much delay in the 
construction and testing of the SST. 

Boeing estimates that a 2-year delay 
in the SST program could reduce sales 
from 1,100 by 1990 to about 660. This 
would be a serious loss of revenue. And 
we should keep in mind that the recovery 
of the Federal investment in this project 
is directly related to the number of air- 
planes sold. 

Also, sales of the Concorde could af- 
fect the U.S. balance of payments ad- 
versely by some $22 billion through 1990. 
The SST would serve not only as a check 
on this adverse effect, but would add ap- 
proximately $32 billion to this country’s 
favor. 

Present projections indicate the first 
SST will fly in late 1970 and that pro- 
duction airplanes will be flying a little 
more than 3 years later. This means cer- 
tification and initial deliveries will be 
3 to 4 years after the initial delivery of 
the Concorde. 

We cannot allow this leadtime to in- 
crease. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Scorr]. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
refer to only a small portion of the bill. 
On page 15 of the report which has to 
do with construction at the National 
Capital airports, I note that the budget 
for construction at Washington’s two 
airports, National and Dulles Interna- 
tional, is combined, and $160,000 is ap- 
propriated for constructing a storage 
building for snow-removal equipment at 
Dulles. 

I would call to the attention of the 
Committee the fact that the Federal 
Government has already spent $110 mil- 
lion for the construction of Dulles Inter- 
national Airport, and that compares with 
the $66 million of grants-in-aid that is 
proposed in this bill in the next para- 
graph for the entire country. This is one 
of the world’s most modern airports and 
presently one of the most underused. 

I would like to commend the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for the present in- 
vestigation of congestion and safety at 
National Airport. National is operating 
at 24% times the capacity for which it was 
constructed. If we compare the two air- 
ports, National, operating as it is at 244 
times capacity, and Dulles Airport, which 
has the most modern facilities and has 
plenty of room for expansion, common 
sense dictates that we make further use 
of Dulles International Airport. 

I would like to urge my colleagues to 
assist in the promotion of Dulles Inter- 
national Airport, or Washington’s In- 
ternational Airport, to protect the in- 
vestment that the Government has out 
there of $110 million. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. GUDE. I would like to commend 
my colleague for his interest in the pro- 
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motion of Dulles Airport. We must work 
toward the maximum utilization of all 
the transportation facilities we have in 
the metropolitan area if we are going to 
have a system that even approaches ade- 
quate service for this growing area. I 
am looking forward to cooperating and 
working with my colleague and my other 
colleague, the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Bnox nil, and the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Macuen], on all of 
our metropolitan area transportation 
problems. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
strong support of this bill, and favor the 
item for the supersonic transport air- 
craft. I commend my able, esteemed col- 
league, Mr. BoLaxn, for his fine work on 
the bill. 

It is encouraging to note that we are 
now moving to make up for lost time. 
As Members of the House know, the Brit- 
ish and French started to move in this 
matter several years ago by joining in a 
consortium to build the supersonic Con- 
corde. 

The Russians have also gotten into 
this act, and there is a strong likelihood 
that the Russian supersonic plane, while 
not considered by experts to be as am- 
bitious as the Concorde, may be in the 
air transportation business ahead of it. 

Our own efforts to promote the SST 
are developing well and the Boeing com- 
pany has currently on order, we are in- 
formed, 113 sales for the American SST. 

However, if we should fail to support 
and back up the SST program for the 
United States, these sales would cer- 
tainly go to the British and the French. 

The American aircraft industry has 
led the field in civil aviation, just as it 
has in military aviation. We have placed 
some very high-powered, sophisticated 
jets in service here in the United States 
and all over the world, and they are do- 
ing a great job. 

However, the SST is another great 
stride in aviation. This plane will in time 
outdistance, and probably outmode, the 
existing jets of all nations. 

We are fortunate that we have such a 
fine American aircraft industry, upon 
which we can depend to build a satis- 
factory SST. This is a very costly job and 
already more than one-half billion dol- 
lars have been invested in the various 
phases, but now an additional phase 
must be started to maintain the program. 

American aircraft has the confidence 
of the world and this new SST also 
should be helpful in closing the dollar 
gap that is vexing and befuddling the 
monetary experts and giving much con- 
cern to thoughtful Americans. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a long-range 
plan and a very important one, and it 
deserves our total commitment, our en- 
couragement and our effective, enthu- 
siastic support. 

Perhaps this epochal aircraft will in 
some sense enable us to make up for 
some of the rich benefits we lost when we 
did not go ahead earlier with appro- 
priate, new, military aircraft as our 
Armed Services Committee urged, which 
would have given us a rich bounty of 
valuable research and development in- 
formation similar to that we utilized in 
building other fast jets that have greatly 
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raised the prestige of this country in the 
aviation world throughout the years. 

Let us not miss this opportunity to ad- 
vance the American air arm. 

Let us stand and work for a bigger and 
better airpower across the board. Thus 
we may best serve the needs of the jet 
age. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, the 
pending appropriations bill and the com- 
mittee report which accompanies it pro- 
vide convincing evidence of the need for 
greater progress in coordinating the re- 
lated functions of the Department of 
Transportation and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development in the 
field of urban transportation and in ex- 
pediting administration recommenda- 
tions for the most efficient and rational 
organization of such functions. 

The administration’s draft legislation 
last year to establish the new Depart- 
ment of Transportation ignored this 
problem entirely, and it was in response 
to this failure that I offered the amend- 
ment, subsequently enacted into law, to 
require the two Departments to under- 
take studies of urban transportation and 
report to the President and the Congress 
within 1 year on the logical and efficient 
organization and location of urban mass 
transportation functions in the execu- 
tive branch. 

As the committee report notes, how- 
ever, and as its hearings amply support, 
duplication and overlapping already exist 
in the programs of the two Depart- 
ments—to such an extent, in fact, that 
the committee has recommended several 
reductions in programs of urban trans- 
portation research because of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment’s activities in this area. Duplication 
and the waste that it entails is al- 
ways regettable, but it is doubly so in 
this case in view of the great need for, 
and the relative shortage of, the high 
quality research on which improved 
urban mass transportation systems must 
be based. When funds are limited, there 
is less excuse than ever to spend them on 
duplicating efforts. 

The committee's reductions will, I 
hope, serve to alert the two departments 
and the administration to the immediate 
need to clarify and coordinate the Fed- 
eral Government’s urban mass trans- 
portation functions both to assure maxi- 
mum results from their efforts now and 
to reach agreement on a form of orga- 
nization which will give to the urban 
mass transportation program the strong 
direction and adequate resources neces- 
sary to enable it to help rescue urban 
areas from increasing traffic congestion. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, it is 
in my judgment, the height of irony, 
that our Government is planning to 
spend a huge sum of money for develop- 
ing the supersonic transport when we 
have practically no available informa- 
tion on what these supersonic aircraft 
are going to do because of sonic booms to 
people and animals in the United 
States, as well as other countries. 

We are being shoved into this project 
without any guidelines requiring the de- 
velopment of a design which would re- 
duce sonic booms to an acceptable and 
livable tolerance. 
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I want the Recorp to show that I am 
unalterably opposed to any expenditures 
for the development of this supersonic 
transport until such time as the engi- 
neers can convince us that they have 
perfected a design and a powerplant 
which can keep sonic booms below 1.5 
pounds overpressure per square foot at 
ground level. 

Responsible studies of the effect of 
sonic booms clearly indicate that any- 
thing over 1.5 pounds of pressure per 
square foot has an adverse effect, not 
only upon buildings, but also upon hu- 
man beings and animals. 

I have introduced legislation which 
would prohibit supersonic aircraft which 
generate in excess of 1.5 pounds over- 
pressure per square foot from operating 
over the continental United States. 

I say that it is sheer deception to say 
to the American people that these super- 
sonic transports will not travel at super- 
sonic speeds over continents. If we limit 
these airplanes to the use of supersonic 
speed only over oceans, their effective- 
ness as a time-saving ship will be so ad- 
versely affected that they will become a 
financial disaster. Nobody is going to kid 
me. You know, and I know, that after 
the U.S. Government invests billions of 
dollars in the development of this super- 
sonic transport, the industry is going to 
say that they have to fly at supersonic 
speeds over the United States in order to 
make the aircraft profitable and thus 
justify this huge expenditure by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

I hope the House will reject any fund- 
ing of this aircraft until the industry 
proves to us that it can design an airfoil 
with characteristics which will produce 
sonic booms within the tolerable limita- 
tions. I do not believe a cent should be 
spent on developing this aircraft until 
this assurance is given the American 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, history will prove me 
right. We will rue the day that this Gov- 
ernment participated in the development 
of an aircraft which will produce sonic 
booms of such a magnitude that the lives 
of millions of Americans will be adversely 
affected, and more important, seriously 
endangered. 

I know of no way to predict with any 
certainty that an aircraft lowering its 
speed in certain areas will be able to 
control the sonic booms with such pre- 
cision that it will avoid huge damage to 
property below. 

We have seen in the Oklahoma and 
California experiments the devastation 
that sonic booms can cause to property. 
Mr. Chairman, if this airplane is designed 
without the safeguards which I have pro- 
posed, I want the Recor to clearly show 
that at least one Member of this Cham- 
ber warned against the havoc which can 
sweep its large cities with its glass-en- 
closed skyscrapers when the sonic booms 
get out of hand in the near future. 

I want no part of the responsibility of 
seeing a shower of glass catapult down 
upon large crowds of people in our central 
areas when an unpredictable sonic boom 
hits the area and causes its devastation. 
This is no exaggeration. These are real- 
ities that we know exist under the present 
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state of the art in the development of 
supersonic aircraft. 

I am mindful that the President has 
instructed the interested agencies to 
include in their consideration the prob- 
lem of sonic booms, but the warning is 
so nebulous that I guarantee you when 
the first SST rolls off the American pro- 
duction line, it will have a potential of 
sonic booms which will change the lives 
and welfare of millions of Americans, 
not to mention its adverse effect on wild- 
life and animals in this country. 

This is an historic date in this Con- 
gress and I assure you that historians 
will point back to this debate and when 
havoc is wrecked upon our communities 
from uncontrolled sonic booms, history 
will show that at least one Member 
raised his voice in protest. I am not 
against progress, but there is nothing 
that says man must blindly engage in 
his own mass destruction under the guise 
of progress. 

Mr. Chairman, I probably will not be 
alive to boast that “I told you so,” but 
future generations of America will, in- 
deed, condemn the day the Congress ap- 
proved the development of a supersonic 
transport without the necessary safe- 
guards against sonic booms. I hope these 
development funds will be blocked by the 
Congress. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, we are 
asked to consider today H.R. 11456, ap- 
propriating funds for the Department of 
Transportation. The bill appropriates 
$10.3 million for research and develop- 
ment in high-speed ground transporta- 
tion and $142,375,000 for the develop- 
ment and construction of two prototype 
supersonic aircraft, the Boeing model 
B-2707, known otherwise as the SST. 
This proposed mach 2.7 commercial air- 
plane, will carry nearly 300 passengers, 
cruise about 1,800 miles per hour at an 
altitude of 65,000 feet with a range of 
4,000 statute miles. If developed, it would 
fly about three times as fast as present 
commercial jet transports. 

On May 1, 1967, President Johnson 
authorized the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation to sign contracts with Boeing 
Aircraft Co. and General Electric Co. 
The former is to build two prototype air 
frames; the latter will construct the 
60,000-pound-thrust engines, three times 
the thrust of present commercial jet 
engines—Washington Post, June 11, 
1967. Although these contracts, made 
retroactive to January 1, 1967, formally 
initiated the third phase of the five- 
phase research development and produc- 
tion schedule, a SST has been under con- 
sideration at least since December 1959 
beginning with the formation of a study 
group within the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration to examine the technical, 
economic, and operational feasibility of 
a supersonic transport for commercial 
purposes. 

In August 1961 the Congress appro- 
priated $11 million to the FAA for SST 
research. After initial requests for pro- 
posals for research, contracts were is- 
sued during November 1961 and 37 con- 
tractors were subsequently awarded one 
or more contracts. The Congress, during 
October 1962, appropriated $20 million 
to continue the research, and in June 
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1963 President Kennedy announced de- 
termination to proceed with the SST pro- 


gram. 

The Office of Supersonic Transport 
Development, now directed by Maj. Gen. 
Jewell C. Maxwell, was established within 
the FAA in July 1963, and in November 
of that year, the Congress appropriated 
another $60 million for the FAA fiscal 
year 1964 budget to continue SST de- 
sign research. 

Evidence indicates that the SST pro- 
gram has been under speedup pressure 
in order to compete with the production 
schedule of the British-French Concorde, 
a mach 2.2 supersonic commercial craft 
with about 125-passenger capacity. But 
in July 1965, President Johnson extended, 
for another 18 months, the original 2- 
year design period. At the request of the 
President, Congress appropriated another 
$140 million for fiscal year 1966. Over the 
strong objection of Senator Proxmire— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 112, part 
14, page 18684, and the following Con- 
gress appropriated an additional $280 
million, $200 million of which was for the 
initiation of work on the prototypes. 

Mr. Chairman, approval of the pro- 
posed authorization, which is $55.6 mil- 
lion below the administration’s request, 
will in effect commit public resources to 
carrying out the complete prototype pro- 
gram, the total cost of which will, in- 
cluding the previous research expendi- 
tures, amount to an estimated $1.45 bil- 
lion—hearings on Department of Trans- 
portation Appropriations for 1968, before 
a subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House of Representa- 
tives, 90th Congress, first session, page 
289—hereinafter cited as “hearings”. Of 
this amount, the U.S. Government will 
pay about $1.2 billion, including the $511 
million heretofore appropriated. 

This $1.45 billion, of which private in- 
dustry is to contribute only about 10 per- 
cent, does not include the future invest- 
ment required to certify and produce the 
SST. If the prototype is successful, after 
the 100 hours of proposed flight testing, 
a conservative estimate is that subse- 
quent costs for certification by the FAA, 
tooling up and accumulating inventories 
will require some $3.3 billion additional 
funds—Fortune, February 1967, page 14. 

Admittedly, the Government is not 
committed after the end of the prototype 
phase, which includes 100 hours of flight 
testing. Moreover, the estimated $40 mil- 
lion price tag per plane will include a 
$4.5 million royalty for the Government 
which is supposed to reimburse the tax- 
payers’ investment. The royalty collected 
for planes sold after the first 300 is sup- 
posed to constitute interest. If 500 planes 
are sold by 1990, the Government would 
receive 4 percent interest; Boeing and 
General Electric, would, on the same 
number of planes, garner a 12.1- and 
11.2-percent return respectively—hear- 
ings, page 310—even though the Govern- 
ment contributed at least 90 percent of 
the risk capital up through phase 3. 

Despite claims to the contrary, it is 
not clear that private enterprise will be 
willing or able to carry the financial 
burden between the termination of the 
prototype phase and full-scale produc- 
tion. It has been alleged that “the two 
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prime contractors seem confident that 
the Government will continue to foot 
most of the bill”—-New York Times, edi- 
torial, May 2, 1967—for the necessary 
additional $3 million or more. General 
Maxwell admitted that: 

It remains to be seen whether that (private 
enterprise can shoulder the burden following 
phase three) ...is feasible” (hearings p. 
289) . 


He stated that current projections, 
based on studies conducted by the FAA, 
showed a gap of $1 billion between what 
would be needed and what Boeing and 
General Electric could invest—including 
advancements on orders by airlines. 

The Economic Feasibility Report, of 
April 1967 on the SST, issued by the 
FFA states that: 

Current projections .. . are that the en- 
gine manufacturer will have the capacity to 
generate the necessary financing required. 
(emphasis added). 

But a reasonable approach suggests that 
any program decisions consider the possi- 
bility that the Government may be required 
to act as guarantor of or to provide any ad- 
ditional funds needed by the airframe manu- 
facturer (emphasis added) (p. ix-3). 


General Maxwell felt that: 

It is not appropriate to make a decision at 
this time as to how certification and produc- 
tion phases are to be financed. (Hearings 
P. 291.) 


Without questioning the validity of the 
above estimates, it is not to be overlooked 
that the costs of the F-111, originally 
estimated to be $3 million, have risen to 
nearly $10 million—hearings, page 304. 

Mr. Chairman, the SST is touted as 
providing air transportation three times 
faster than existing subsonic planes, 
2% hours from New York to Paris in- 
stead of 7 hours; assurance of our 
continuing superiority over the British- 
French consortium building the Con- 
corde, and the Russians who are 
building the TU-144; 50,000 direct Jobs 
hearings, page 294—and a favorable ef- 
fect on our balance of payments. More- 
over, as Senator Macnuson stated: 

It is a question, of course, of whether we 
want to have what we call American supe- 
riority in the air. That is what most of (sic) 
it is about, and whether we can compete 
with the British and the French. CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 112, pt. 14, p. 18692. 


I am sure that supersonic aircraft are 
inevitable. But there are, I think, serious 
questions which must be answered before 
we plunge into a program which may cost 
the taxpayer $4 to $5 billion, if not more; 
& program, the economic feasibility of 
which is questionable; a program in- 
volving many unanswered technical 
questions; a program which, in light of 
our pressing needs to improve intra- and 
intercity surface transportation—not to 
mention the huge social needs requiring 
immediate attention—could well be rele- 
gated to a lower priority. 

I emphasize that the issue before us 
today is not whether to continue much 
needed research as to the effect of cosmic 
rays, atmospheric conditions, and tem- 
peratures encountered at 70,000 feet. 
The issue is not whether to continue and 
intensify studies of the effects of sonic 
booms. The question is whether, in view 
of numerous unanswered technical ques- 
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tions and other priorities we should com- 
mit, at the very minimum, $1.2 billion 
of resources to the building of the pro- 
totypes. 

One of the most important, but as yet 
unanswered, questions concerns the de- 
gree of intensity of the sonic boom pro- 
duced by such a craft. In projecting 500 
sales by 1990, the FAA assumes that the 
SST will be limited to transoceanic 
flights because of the uncertainty as to 
the boom it may produce and the reac- 
tion and effects both physical and psy- 
chological on humans, animals, fish, and 
fowl. Yet of the original $198 million re- 
quested by the Administration only $6.9 
million will be used for sonic boom and 
economic analysis—hearings, page 323. 

General Maxwell stated: 

Due to the lack of criteria, we cannot be 
sure whether this design will be permitted to 
fly supersonically over populated areas. 
(Hearings, page 292.) 


He admitted that: 

An airplane can have many sonic boom 
characteristics. One airplane can create a 
very severe boom and it can also create one 
that may be completely acceptable. (Hear- 
ings, page 315). 


General McKee stated: 

I do not think that you will know (whether 
the plane can be operated over land) until 
you build this airplane and fly it. (Hearings, 
page 318.) 


Secretary Alan S. Boyd conceded that 
populations may not be willing to ac- 
cept this sonic boom: 

We do believe and have evidence to support 
our contention that over water supersonic 
condition operations are practical and ac- 
ceptable. (Hearings, page 940.) 


But what are the effects of sonic booms 
upon ships and their passengers as well 
as marine life? And what may be the 
potential disruption of patterns of 
2 of fish vital to the fishing indus- 

Ty? , 

Few meaningful tests related to booms 
and their effect have been conducted. 
Those conducted over Oklahoma City, 
during daylight only, resulted in some 
15,000 complaints and nearly 5,000 for- 
mal damage complaints, despite the fact 
that the aircraft industry and the FAA 
are the area’s largest employer—New 
York Times, February 9, 1967. 

There are indications from more re- 
cent tests, conducted at Edwards Air 
Force Base, that the effect of the boom 
of an SST cruising at 65,000 will be 
equivalent to living 1,000 feet from the 
end of a runway at Kennedy Interna- 
tional Airport. The results of these tests 
are not, however, to be released by the 
Pentagon until August—Washington 
Post, June 11, 1967, page 2. 

Not withstanding the fact that during 
maneuvers the resulting boom will be 
more intense, various estimates indicate 
that the SST will produce a boom carpet 
on the ground between 40 to 100 miles 
wide, the intensity of which depends 
upon size, shape of the plane, atmos- 
pheric conditions and the like. In a single 
transcontinental flight, White House 
science adviser, Donald F. Hornig esti- 
mates that everyone in a 100,000-square- 
mile area, embracing perhaps 10 million 
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people would be subject to the boom— 
Washington Post, June 11, 1967. 

In other terms, 15 round-trip flights 
between New York and Los Angeles per 
day will result in 100,000 million boom 
exposures per year—The Observer, June 
5, 1966. 

Absent information as to the extent 
of potential damage caused by booms, 
it is impossible to estimate costs for 
compensation. Since 1956, however, some 
34,000 claims for damage resulting from 
booms have been filed against the 
U.S. Air Force for an amount of over 
$19 million of which over 12,000 have 
been approved at a cost of some $1.2 mil- 
lion—hearings, page 313. The U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior has reported 
varying degrees of damage to prehistoric 
cliff dwellings at Mesa Verde National 
Park due to booms—Nation, May 29, 
1967. 

In short, as observed by Dr. Raymond 
L. Bisplinghoff, a former NASA official, 
and a leading aeronautical engineer, 
“sonic boom presents a new dimension 
with which we have had no experience 
in commercial aviation. Although we 
have a clear understanding of the ve- 
hicle variables that govern the sonic boom 
and are thus able to predict the sonic 
boom created by a given vehicle, we are 
only beginning to understand in detail 
the effects of atmospheric variations and 
ground topography on the intensity of 
the pressure wave that sweeps over the 
ground”—COoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, VOl- 
ume 112, part 14, page 18688. 

The effects of sonic booms, and the 
restrictions thereon, in relation to the 
potential sales of the SST is a subject of 
much controversy. The FAA bases its 
estimate of 500 sales by 1990 on the as- 
sumption that the SST will be restricted 
to transoceanic flights—hearings, pages 
293-294. 

According to Senator PROXMIRE, Swit- 
zerland, Sweden, and West Germany 
have declared they would prohibit super- 
sonic flights over their territory if sonic 
booms were disturbing—CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, May 31, 1967. And in a letter 
to the House Commerce Committee, Na- 
jeeb E. Halaby, then FAA Administrator, 
in 1964 stated: 

The loss of market potential due to such 
restrictions would probably be so severe as 
to make commercial production of the SST 
economically unfeasible. (New York Times, 
Feb. 9, 1967) (hearings. p. 1023). 


The FAA admits, in its “U.S. Super- 
sonic Transport Economic Feasibility 
Report of April 1967,” page I-8: 

It the SST cannot operate over populated 
areas because of boom restrictions, the no. 
of revenue passenger miles (RPM) that can 
be generated will be reduced considerably. 


The Institute for Defense Analysis— 
page vii—gets more specific in its study 
done for FAA when it says: 

Some routes that are mainly over land are 
considered infeasible because the amount 
of supersonic flight possible is so small that 
little time can be saved over normal sub- 
sonic aircraft service, and the supersonic 
aircraft costs are much higher. 


In a table illustrating the amount of 
“penalty”—necessary circuitous rerout- 
ing and extra expense—that is incurred 
under various flight conditions due to 
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sonic boom restrictions, IDA indicates 
that 79 percent of all domestic flight, in- 
cluding territorial flight, will involve a 
prohibitive penalty; 32 percent of inter- 
national flight will have a prohibitive 
penalty. The free world total will have 
59 percent of the RPM's at a prohibitive 
penalty, which means that nearly 60 per- 
cent of all proposed supersonic flight 
may be economically infeasible if sonic 
boom restrictions are imposed. 

The technical journal, Scientist, and 
Citizen, in its April 1966 issue, cities an- 
other aspect of this problem of limited 
use of the SST in the following manner: 

Because of the very high operating costs, 
the SST market is obviously limited to the 
first class traveller who, at present, accounts 
for 8% of the transatlantic traffic or 230,000 
yearly passenger trips on all transatlantic 
airlines combined. A single U.S. SST could 
offer 180,000 yearly passenger trips. If the 
British and French were to operate one Con- 
corde and TWA and Pan American one U.S. 
SST each, they could produce 540,000 seats 
per year, or two and a half times the present 
first class traffic volume. 

The $30 million price per SST aircraft 18 
based on production of a large number of 
these craft. Who will use them or who will 
bear the tremendous financial losses if they 
remain underused as appears most likely ac- 
cording to the preceding data? 


FAA insists that 500 SST’s will be sold 
even in the face of sonic boom restric- 
tions and 1,200 if sonic boom restrictions 
are not imposed. Who indeed will use 
that many planes? Will these planes be 
purchased if only a few passengers will 
elect their use? This raises another is- 
sue which troubles many experts who 
predict that fares on subsonic travel will 
be artificially inflated in order to make 
supersonic travel an economic competi- 
tor—even when the need for circuitous 
routing will in itself greatly add to the 
time in flight and will reduce the stated 
advantage of speed further through the 
necessity of extra 1½ hour stopovers for 
additional fueling. FAA insists that the 
current estimate of $40 million per SST 
allows them to reach the mathematical 
conclusion that enough planes will be 
sold to recoup the Government's expend- 
iture even in the face of FAA’s own 
comment—page II-2— in their report: 

The large number of variables and areas 
of uncertainty at this time should be noted. 
Despite military experience with high-speed, 
high-performance aircraft, the development 
and production costs and thus the price of 
a commercial SST are major uncertainties. 


The independent study by the Institute 
for Defense Analysis for the FAA indi- 
cates that, given certain assumptions as 
to fare structure, the total demand for 
the SST by 1990, absent boom restric- 
tions, will be 661 planes. If boom restric- 
tions are imposed, the demand will be 
only 279 planes, assuming a selling price 
of $40 million. If the price rises to $50 
million, the demand is reduced to 422 
and 155 planes respectively IDA, De- 
mand Analysis for Air Travel by Super- 
sonic Transport,” volume I, page 56. 

Not only is there a paucity of infor- 
mation about sonic booms and their 
effects on the environment and the con- 
sequent effect upon potential use of the 
SST, but there is much to be learned 
about flying supersonic speeds at the 
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proposed altitudes. Parenthetically, the 
SST can fly at subsonic speeds, but it 
becomes extremely inefficient resulting 
in rising costs. 

Secretary Boyd testified that U.S. air- 
craft have flown at supersonic speeds 
since 1947, and that the U.S. had hun- 
dreds of thousands of hours of super- 
sonic flight time—hearings, page 939. 
One must, however, ask what types of 
planes under what conditions, and the 
onder of the time of sustained supersonic 

ght. 

In reference to knowledge about flight 
8 feet, General Maxwell admitted 

t: 

It is a hostile environment which so far 
has been penetrated by only a limited num- 
ber of Air Force and NASA aircraft. (Hear- 
ings, p. 346.) 


If pressure inside the plane fails at 
that altitude, one’s blood would boil— 
hearings, page 347. 

According to Dr. Bisplinghoff, the lon- 
gevity of engines and airframes which is 
a function of heat, change in tempera- 
ture, metal fatigue, et cetera, is as yet 
unknown. At mach 2.7 the lead edge heat 
reaches 500° F. Unlike military craft, a 
commercial plane must, if it is to be 
profitable, provide relatively trouble-free 
service over a sustained period—Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 112, part 14, 
page 18687. 

Air Force Col. Joseph Cotton, chief 
test pilot of the XB~-70, found that clear 
air turbulence exists even at 70,000 feet. 
That is, during XB—70 tests, rough air 
was encountered where weather“ was 
supposedly nonexistent. Moreover, ac- 
cording to Cotton, there is no way to 
predict or locate such turbulence, and 
that flying through rough air at speeds 
faster than sound is like “driving a 
Greyhound bus at 200 miles an hour 
down a bumpy country road’—Wash- 
ington Evening Star, February 7, 1967. 

In regard to the amount of flight time 
at supersonic speeds, General Maxwell 
testified that the U-2 which has been 
fiying for about 10 years had not flown 
at supersonic speeds—hearings 346. The 
YF-12 and SR-71 are designed for and 
operated at supersonic speeds; but the 
XB-70 has, according to General Max- 
well, been flown only 1 hour at mach 3— 
hearings, pages 300-301. The former two 
planes are, however, not comparable to 
the proposed SST because they are small 
fighter and reconnaisance planes meas- 
uring about 100 feet long, and presum- 
ably much lighter. The SST will be over 
300 feet long, weighing some 300 tons 
compared, to the 185-foot long XB—70 
weighing 270 tons—Washington Evening 
Star, February 7, 1967, page A3. 

There is, it appears, much to be 
learned. It is questionable whether we 
should proceed with the prototypes be- 
fore acquiring more knowledge. That 
phase three is put on the shelf for a 
time does not preclude research. The mil- 
itary as well as other governmental 
agencies are conducting tests and ex- 
periments which may permit building a 
more effective, economical commercial 
craft. It was, after all, not until the KC- 
135 tanker had been tested by millions 
of miles of actual use by the Air Force 
that the 707 commercial jet was de- 
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veloped—Harpers, July 1966, page 83. 
General Maxwell testified that this had 
“contributed a lot toward the develop- 
ment of the commercial 707. Yes, sir“ 
hearings, page 232. 

If we are interested in economical air 
transportation, then why the rush to 
build the SST. Not only will the Con- 
corde be in service about 3 years before 
the SST; but Boeing is building the so- 
called jumbo jet, the 747, which can ac- 
commodate up to 500 passengers, com- 
pared to the SST’s capacity of 300 and 
the Concorde’s capacity of 136. 

No one, including the FAA, denies that 
the 747, a subsonic jet, will be less ex- 
pensive per passenger seat mile than the 
SST. Dr. Bisplinghoff said that the SST 
will yield about a 20-percent lower re- 
turn on investment than the 747—Avia- 
tion Daily, May 10, 1967, page 67. It is 
estimated that the 747 will cost about $20 
million, as will the Concorde, compared 
to an estimated $40 million cost for the 
SST—the Economist, January 14, 1967, 
page 141. 

One estimate of operating costs per 
offered seat mile for transatlantic flight 
based on about 12 hours daily aircraft 
use puts the SST at 2.6 cents; Concorde 
at 3.3 cents; compared to current U.S. 
jets at 1.4 cents and the proposed C—5A, 
developed by the Lockheed for the Air 
Force, the commercial model of which 
will run one-half cent—Scientist and the 
Citizen, 8, No. 6, April 1966, page 10. 

Allen H. Skaggs, chief, economic staff 
of the Office of Supersonic Transport 
Development, testified that with the ad- 
vent of the “air bus” 747-type transports 
by 1980 subsonic fares would be reduced 
by 24 percent; but SST fares would re- 
main between 20 to 24 percent higher— 
hearings, page 332. And Gen. William F. 
McKee, Administrator of the FAA, stated 
that the FAA study on the cost per seat 
mile was 2.11 cents for the SST; 2.03 
cents for the 747; and 2.25 cents for the 
707. These were total operating costs per 
seat mile; SST costs were based on a 
4,000 mile operating range. As the range 
is reduced, the costs rise—hearings, page 
349. 

The operating costs for the SST are 
the result of the high speed, large en- 
gines needed to overcome the resulting 
friction, extra safety and electronic fea- 
tures needed to travel at such high speeds 
and altitudes. 

Another study, assuming the 747 carry- 
ing only 370 passengers, and the SST 
with 300, estimates the total operating 
costs per day for the 747 at $48,500: for 
the SST, $68,000. Not only is the net rev- 
enue per day greater by $4,500 for the 
747, the post-tax return on investment 
for the 747 is 33 percent compared to 15.5 
percent for the SST. This study, assum- 
ing that the SST would cost $36,000,000, 
indicated that, if the SST price rises 
much above $36 million, the planes earn- 
ing power would decline rapidly—For- 
tune, February 1957, page 114. The seat- 
mile operating costs of the SST, about 
2.5 cents, will be 10 percent higher than 
those of the 747 and the latter will go 
into service at least 3 years before 
the SST. But it remains unknown what 
proportion of passengers will choose 
speed over economy—Fortune, February 
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1967, page 227. General McKee asserted 
that the SST will be in demand by most 
of the current business travelers—that 
is, those who can charge off the higher 
price of SST fares to business costs— 
and some of the current vacationers— 
hearings, page 229. 

It is obvious that passenger demand 
is a function of fare structures which 
in turn are subject to a multitude of 
pressures besides operating costs: 

The Civil Aeronautics Board which fixes 
domestic fares will be under Administration 
pressure to keep SST fares as low as possible 
to help make the plane successful and thus 
justify the government investment. (Fortune 
February, 1967, 1967, p. 116). 


In effect it may be almost impossible 
to determine whether the fares charged, 
and, therefore the utilization of a plane 
which determines profit, reflects real 
costs. 

The FAA argues that between 1975 and 
1990 our balance of payments would in- 
crease in our favor by $17 billion based 
on an estimated sale of only 500 planes: 
$32 billion if 1,200 planes were sold. The 
estimate, however, included only the air- 
craft and spare parts sold U.S. Super- 
sonic Transport Economie Feasibility Re- 
port April 1967,” page vii-2. The IDA 
study, including funds spent by Ameri- 
can travelers as well as planes and parts 
sold, estimates that the balance-of-pay- 
ments contribution of an SST appears 
smaller than the FAA estimate and un- 
der certain conditions, the SST may 
create a negative balance of payments 
vis-a-vis the United States—IDA, report, 
volume I, page xx. 

I would point out that the administra- 
tion of the SST construction program 
by the same agency which is to certify 
its airworthiness and safety for com- 
mercial use raises a question of conflict 
of interest. In fact, Secretary Boyd 
ve during hearings for his nomina- 

on: 

As I responded to the Chairman, I felt 
that the supersonic transport activities now 
lodged in the FAA would have to be moved 
out of the FAA because of the certification 
problems, which are also carried out by the 
FAA. (Nomination of Alan S. Boyd to be 
Secretary of Transportation, Hearings before 
the Committee on Commerce, United States 
Senate, 90th Cong. Ist Sess., p. 21.) 


In summary, Mr. Chairman, there are 
many unanswered questions concerning 
the SST. The argument that it might 
create a favorable balance of trade or 
that it will create 50,000 new jobs, or 
that it will cut flight time in half are 
not in themselves enough to warrant the 
Congress to commit the resources needed 
to build prototypes until we have more 
information. 

As far as air superiority is concerned, 
we have and will coutinue to maintain 
our relative position. Daily the Air Force 
among other governmental and private 
agencies are researching and gathering 
needed information; information which 
I suggest will be relevant to any super- 
sonic transport. History has repeatedly 
shown that the first model of a product 
is not necessarily the best. Time and ex- 
perience indicate needed improvements. 
Will we not gain rather than lose if 
the Concorde is the first in the air— 
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gain by learning from the mistakes that 
undoubtedly will be made in its con- 
struction. 

I suggest also, that we look to priori- 
ties—priorities which have less to do 
with pseudo-national prestige, priorities 
which concern not only an effective 
transportation system but other aspects 
of our society. 

Whether a plane, the operating costs 
of which are higher than other planes 
is of a higher priority than a more effi- 
cient intra- and inter-city transportation 
is open to question. The same can be said 
in determining the allocation of re- 
sources between transportation and 
other social needs. How many of the 
underlying causes of the recent Newark 
riots will be mitigated by this proposed 
investment? 

The urgent needs of our society are 
not being met by this Congress. That is 
where our primary emphasis should be 
placed. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, I am happy 
to say a few words in support of the 
SST aircraft as being in the best inter- 
ests of all of the people of the United 
States. A number of times here on the 
floor, I have heard it said by opponents 
of the SST program that not more than 
5 percent of our people will in any way 
benefit from such a program. This is akin 
to saying that only those who use air- 
planes in the United States have been 
benefited by the U.S. aircraft industry. 
This is completely belied by the tre- 
mendous number of employees of the in- 
dustry, its key position in our national 
industrial picture, the enormous favor- 
able balance of trade which it has cre- 
ated, not to mention the prestige and 
leadership that it has given our Nation 
throughout the world. 

As with the general growth of the avia- 
tion industry, the SST will benefit all 
Americans; and, on that basis, it is 
justified as a priority expenditure on a 
reasonable basis even at this time of fi- 
nancial crisis. To turn away from the 
program which has been so carefully de- 
veloped and moved ahead with private 
participation would indeed be a tragedy 
and a setback for our country. Fre- 
quently. I have heard our Foreign Serv- 
ice officers and private representatives 
overseas testify to the fact that there is 
no single influence and presence more 
important to American interests than the 
presence of U.S. planes, service facili- 
ties, and personnel in the farflung cor- 
ners of the globe. This program merits 
our support. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to express my support for the De- 
partment of Transportation appropria- 
tion bill before us today. I would also like 
to offer my sincere commendations to the 
Transportation Subcommittee chaired by 
the distinguished Representative from 
Massachusetts, the Honorable Epwarp P. 
BOLAND. 

Being from the east coast, I know only 
too well the pathological state in which 
our railroads currently find themselves. 
As megalopic replaces metropolis, our 
urban mass transit systems are fast be- 
coming inadequate and obsolete. Also, the 
increased volume of air traffic is fast 
rendering our airports incapable of 
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carrying their heavy load. All these prob- 
lems are very complex and of great 
moment. The cohesive coordination of 
our transportation facilities and the well- 
focused attempts to relieve the difficul- 
ties we face is a highly important job. 
The Department of Transportation has 
done well in working towards this, during 
its first year of operation. 

Safety and efficiency in the operation 
of our mass transport network are cri- 
teria that transcend dollar outlays. This 
coupled with the reasonable nature of 
the request and the coherent and respon- 
sible manner of presentation, lead me to 
lend my support to this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's 
time has expired. All time has expired. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘TRANSPORTATION RESEARCH 

For necessary expenses for conducting 
transportation research activities, including 
the collection of national transportation 
statistics, $5,950,000, to remain available un- 
til expended. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise for 
the purpose of asking the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts about 
what the FAA proposes to do with Wash- 
ington National Airport, and I hope the 
distinguished gentleman from Maryland 
and the distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia are still on the floor of the 
House, because what I have to say before 
T put the question will be of interest to 
them. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no objections to 
the local Congressmen and Senators 
issuing statements about moving airlines 
and business out of National Airport to 
Dulles Airport as long as the national 
interest is served, but in this matter I do 
not see where the national interest is in- 
volved and certainly their objectives are 
not amenable to the interests of most of 
the Members of this body. 

I hope that the gentlemen do not seek 
to inconvenience the thousands of people 
each month who fly into Washington 
airport from such intermediate points as 
St. Louis, Chicago, and many other cities 
of comparable distances. At the present 
time we can fly into Washington Na- 
tional from St. Louis in an hour and 15 
minutes. If we were compelled to fly into 
Dulles all the time saved by improved 
jet travel would be lost as the time of 
motor travel from Dulles to Washington 
is almost as long as the flight. Most of 
us—would prefer to retrogress to prop 
planes flying into National rather than 
fly jets into Dulles. 

Personally I have not yet concluded 
whether the Dulles Airport is 25 years 
ahead of the times or 25 years behind 
the times. Because of its great distance 
from Washington, its future can only lie 
in its use as an international airport. 
Dulles may be suited for coast-to-coast 
flights but it is definitely not desirable 
for intermediate flights. I know the Fed- 
eral Government has attempted to com- 
pel the airlines to use the field but the 
truth of the matter is that Dulles, other 
than its use for international flights, 
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would only be used as a practice airport 
for beginning pilots if it were not for the 
element of compulsion. 

As far as voluntary use for national 
purposes, Dulles. constitutes nothing but 
a $110 million boondoggle. If the Gov- 
ernment must insist on making use of its 
$110 million investment so prematurely 
spent, we should explore the possibility 
of routing more international traffic out 
of Dulles. Apparently it would be com- 
patible to use by the SST. 

Mr. Chairman, the question I wish to 
ask is this: I attended a meeting some 
time ago with the Director of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, and, at that time, 
he proposed to move general aviation 
from Washington National Airport to 
the Anacostia-Bolling facilities, and 
then the Chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee introduced an amend- 
ment to the military authorization bill, 
which tied up the Bolling-Anacostia fa- 
cilities for the use of the military until 
December 31, 1970, except that it could 
be used in the interim as a general avia- 
tion facility. 

Mr. Rivers, chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, complied 
with his request. The amendment was 
adopted by the committee and the Con- 
gress subsequently enacted the provision 
into law. Many months have since 
elapsed but nothing has been done by 
FAA. What happened? This would be a 
great step forward in solving the con- 
gestion problems of Washington Na- 
tional. 

I believe it is high time that somebody 
in the Congress and somebody in the 
Executive face up to the problem we 
have at National Airport and provide us 
with more responsible action and less 
procrastination. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ICHORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, as the 
gentleman knows, the problem has been 
one that has been perplexing the FAA 
for some time. Evidence adduced at our 
hearings indicate there are no plans of 
the FAA to utilize Anacostia for general 
aviation. 

Mr. ICHORD. Then has the FAA 
changed its mind, because I do know 
the Director of FAA came to the chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee 
and requested that this authority be 
granted, and to this day I have not heard 
a thing about steps being taken to ac- 
complish this desirable objective. Who 
stopped the Director and why? This is 
the answer I would like to have. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ICHORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand that the Department of Defense 
is getting ready to build a “Little Penta- 
gon” at Bolling. I do not believe this 
place will ever be usable again for 
aviation. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time in or- 
der to yield to the gentleman as much 
time as I do not use. 
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I will say in response to the question 
about the Anacostia facilities, I was sit- 
ting in my office one day and I heard 
from General McKee, head of the FAA. 
He said he wanted to see me. I was in 
my own office, minding my own busi- 
ness—get this into mind to start with— 
and he said, “Look, will you help me avoid 
a terrible accident over at National Air- 
port?” 

I said, “Well, I think safety is every- 
body’s business. If you have that prob- 
lem, how can I help you?” 

He said, “I want to use Anacostia.” I 
said, “What do you want to use it for?“ 
He said, “I want to put some of this 
general aviation over there.” 

This is the first I heard about it. It did 
not come out of my head. I do not care 
what the Washington papers say. I said 
to him, “Go to see Mr. Blandford, my 
chief counsel, and if we can work out an 
arrangement to let Mr. McNamara make 
some kind of agreement with you for use 
of Anacostia, we will go along with that.” 

We wrote an amendment to the mili- 
tary public works bill, interposing no ob- 
jection to Mr. McNamara or the DOD 
entering into an agreement with the 
FAA for the use of Anacostia for general 
aviation. Subsequently every Washing- 
ton paper lit on me like a mockingbird 
on a June bug, and nobody raised a voice 
in defense of the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

This was not hatched in the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. We wanted to 
help. Since somebody around Washing- 
ton wants this ground, to give it away 
for some highfaluting housing develop- 
ment, nobody came to our defense. This 
land is not going to be used for any de- 
velopment so long as I am in Congress 
and the Members will listen to me. 

The FAA has not made any effort to 
use this base. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. ICHORD. Is it not true, in answer 
to the question in the statement of the 
gentleman from North Carolina, that 
there is no authorized military complex 
which would interfere with the operation 
of Anacostia as a general aviation air- 
port? 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Answering that question, 
we have just heard justifications in the 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
about the little Pentagon they plan to 
build over there, with a complete com- 
plex of all supporting activities. My in- 
formation is that it would completely de- 
stroy the opportunity to use that area 
for general aviation. 

Mr. RIVERS. It would not. They are as 
afraid of that Anacostia piece of prop- 
erty as of a rattlesnake. They are already 
committed to give it away. 

They can use Anacostia for general 
aviation, and it would disturb no one. 

Mr. JONAS. I would say, in conclu- 
sion, they have a blueprint, and they 
have drawings to cover the entire 
property. 
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Mr. RIVERS. They will not. 

Mr. JONAS. If your committee gives 
them the authorization and ours the 
money, they will. 

Mr. RIVERS. I have seen the master 
plan. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. ICHORD. I state to the gentleman 
from North Carolina, that may very well 
be in the future. Of course, it will be up 
to the Congress to authorize the building 
of such a complex. 

In the meantime, if the gentleman will 
permit me to finish, we can relieve the 
congestion at National Airport by mov- 
ing general aviation out of National Air- 
port. Then in the meantime we can build 
a general aviation facility, and if it is 
built and constructed, then we could 
move the general aviation out of Ana- 
costia, in the event that this military 
complex the gentleman talks about is 
authorized and constructed at Anacostia. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I wonder if perhaps the 
distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina could relieve us of a real prob- 
lem in the Military Construction Sub- 
committee, if this were not authorized. 

Mr. RIVERS. We are going to author- 
ize it. It is not going to interfere. Fur- 
thermore, it will be for only 2 years. 
They can use this during the interim 
period of time. 

We need this land for the things I am 
talking about. We certainly ought to use 
it in the interim for general aviation, and 
then for what it should be, for military 
requirements. 

We could put the DIA over there. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. WOLFF. I believe the talk now on 
the question of Anacostia or National is 
somewhat specious, in view of the fact 
that complicating the problem is the 
question of noise abatement procedures 
for takeoff and landing and the safety 
factors involved. I talked with the Airline 
Pilots Association today. They say they 
are forced to operate under minimum 
standards that in some instances are un- 
safe and jeopardize the lives of both pas- 
sengers and residents of the Washington 
area. In takeoff procedures they have to 
operate under 60 percent of power in the 
event of the loss of one engine on a two 
engine jet. There is a serious question of 
whether sufficient reserve power is avail- 
able to avoid a crash. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Rivers 
was allowed to proceed for 4 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentleman. 
rye is a question of saturation of the air, 


Mr. WOLFF. That is correct. 
Mr. RIVERS. No airplane is any better 
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than the time it takes to land. Whenever 
there is a private aircraft utilizing the 
space over National Airport, it could be 
at Anacostia, because they are both com- 
patible. This is what the FAA told me. 
But, since this appeared, General McKee 
has not opened his mouth, and you know 
why. He was told to keep quiet. We have 
got this land and they know that we do 
not object to their using this thing until 
1970, until the necessary things can tran- 
spire about which the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Missouri has been talking 
and who has a great deal of knowledge 
on this subject, 

Mr. Chairman, this man, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. IcHorp], has 
spent hours and hours and days and 
weeks and months on this subject, and 
he is of the opinion that we should use it. 

Now, in the meantime, certainly the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jonas] knows that we have a master plan 
now; and that with reference to that 
additional land over there, that we are 
going to authorize its use, because it is 
needed. 

Mr. Chairman, there will not be any 
question about that. The only question 
which will remain will be in the minds 
of the people downtown. They are con- 
fused in mind, body, and estate. That is 
the only question involved. 

What we need to do is to get moving 
and to relieve this congestion and at 
the same time use this land which we 
own in fee simple. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad that the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers], brought up the discussion 
about the use of Anacostia and/or Boll- 
ing Field, because I would like to refer 
the gentleman to page 132 of our hear- 
ings in which I asked General McKee 
about using Anacostia and/or Bolling. 
With reference to the Bolling part Gen- 
eral McKee said: 

The Bolling part of it is out completely. 

Mr. MixsRALL. I said Bolling and/or Ana- 
costia. 

General McKeg. Anacostia still has a strip 
of 6,000 feet, and obviously that could be 
used on an interim basis for light airplanes. 


Mr. RIVERS. That is precisely what I 
said. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Then my next ques- 
tion was: 

Why have not some steps been taken to 
use it for light aircraft? 

General McKee. Can I go off the record? 

Mr. MINSHALL. Yes. 


Then, Mr. Chairman, we went off the 
record and that is the part to which has 
been alluded wherein General McKee got 
his instructions from Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Mr. RIVERS. Of course, he did. I know 
it. He has been as quiet as a tomb since 
that time. He was told to keep quiet, and 
he understands that. 

Mr. MINSHALL. I would like to point 
out that one-third of the aircraft, as the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. IcHorp] 
stated, coming into Washington National 
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is general aviation—light aircraft that 
could be used at Anacostia today and re- 
lieve much of the congestion which exists 
today. 

I asked the Deputy Administrator of 
the FAA if there was any safety hazard 
involved and he responded to the effect, 
“Absolutely not.” 

Mr. ICHORD. That is exactly what 
General McKee said in the conference 
which I had with him about the general 
use of Anacostia. 

So, the statement of the gentleman 
from New York is absolutely baseless. 

Mr. Chairman, I looked into this mat- 
ter several years ago when the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
brought it to my attention, and it can be 
used without any safety hazard. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I think I should say that 
this may account for some apparent dif- 
ferences of opinion which exist among 
us. I do not believe there really is, be- 
cause I would like to see some plane 
diversion from National to the area we 
are discussing but—— 

Mr. RIVERS. That is right. 

Mr. JONAS. I believe the Department 
of Defense has plans to utilize all of 
Bolling. 

Mr. RIVERS. That is absolutely right. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I was not on the floor 
of the House when the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Icnorp] took the floor a 
few moments ago. However, I understand 
the gentleman stated he hoped that the 
gentleman from Maryland and myself 
were here, but I did hear a portion of his 
remarks with respect to the congestion 
at the National Airport. 

Certainly, Mr. Chairman, I agree with 
everything that I heard the gentleman 
say. The National Airport is not located 
in my congressional district, but it is 
located nearby, and a number of my 
constituents have written to me about 
the planes using the National Airport, 
with reference to the noise of these 
planes in residential neighborhoods. 
They are concerned about the conges- 
tion and the potential danger which is 
involved in the use of this facility in the 
present manner. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to 
get into a controversy with reference to 
the use of the field located across the 
river as an alternative. 

But I do say, Mr. Chairman, that ac- 
cording to a recent editorial in the 
Washington Post, commercial airlines 
have increased, and will increase 50 per- 
cent from 1966 to 1971. And three times 
from 1961 to 1971. These are estimates. 

However, there is going to be a need 
for an additional place to land, and for 
facilities for air transportation. National 
Airport cannot provide this. I believe we 
would agree that the National Airport 
is overtaxed at this time. The place I say 
these additional planes should go is the 
Dulles International Airport. 

I heard the distinguished gentleman 
from South Carolina say something to 
the effect that you might as well be on 
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the ground and utilizing your time as 
to be stacked up over an airfield, and 
you do stack up over the National Air- 
port. I am not aware, however, of any 
such congestion at the Dulles Interna- 
tional Airport. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I can 
sympathize with the gentleman in his 
statement of the need to use an airport 
in which this Government has invested 
$110 million prior to the time that both 
the gentleman and I came to the Con- 


gress. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, let me say 
to the gentleman I do not believe I need 
any sympathy on that. I believe we have 
a facility at Dulles International Airport 
that can speak for itself. It is a very fine 
facility. 

Mr, ICHORD. I hope the gentleman, 
however, will not work to compel me to 
fly into Dulles, where it will take me as 
much time to get from Dulles Interna- 
tional Airport to the Capitol as it took 
to fly me from St. Louis to Washington, 
D.C. 

It is just like the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. SyarH] was stating in the cloak- 
room a while ago to the effect that he 
has to allow more time to get to Dulles, 
an hour and 20 minutes, than it takes 
to fly him to Chicago. So certainly the 
gentleman should take into considera- 
tion the interests of the other Members 
of the House. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I am in- 
terested in every Member of the Con- 
gress, but surely the gentleman jests 
when he talks about an hour and 20 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the debate 
here is very appropriate to the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, because this 
Department was formed to coordinate 
and utilize the various systems of trans- 
portation which we have in this country, 
not to build a new bureaucracy, but to 
more efficiently use what we have as well 
as to develop new forms. The utilization 
of existing facilities is exactly what we 
are talking about when we refer to Dulles 
International Airport. 

All of the American people helped to 
pay for the Dulles International Airport, 
and I believe that the Department of 
Transportation has the obligation to see 
that it is utilized to the fullest extent 
possible. Some of the things that have 
been looked into as possibilities of better 
utilizing Dulles are a system of rapid 
transit, and a system utilizing helicop- 
ters. We need to build its usage to the 
full extent possible and thereby reduce 
the competition between airports and re- 
duce the plane noise which comes from 
planes using National. 

I believe the gentleman from Missouri 
was much concerned about his safety in 
coming into the National Airport. That 
is why we are concerned about relieving 
the congestion as well as doing away with 
the airplane noise. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one point of 
this Department of Transportation ap- 
propriation bill which causes me partic- 
ular concern. That is the proposed elimi- 
nation of an oceanographic vessel for the 
Coast Guard. 

The Coast Guard, with its continuing 
history of work in the field of oceanogra- 
phy dating back more than 100 years, 
proposed and received approval of the 
Bureau of the Budget for the construc- 
tion of this oceanographic ship. 

Faced with the decision of asking for 
two cutters or one cutter and the ocean- 
ographic ship, the Coast Guard itself 
determined to keep the oceanographic 
vessel in its budget. For this ship will not 
be used for research to the exclusion of 
Coast Guard and military programs. To 
the contrary, the scientific information 
gathered will aid the Coast Guard, the 
Navy and our Government in every phase 
from education to national defense. 

I would also like to make the point that 
when the President’s Council on Marine 
Science set up a list of priorities, the con- 
struction of oceanographic vessels was 
among the top 10. 

And I would make the point that this 
vessel can serve all purposes of the regu- 
lar Coast Guard cutter save that it will 
not be ASW equipped. It is, in fact, 
scheduled to replace the Coast Guard 
cutter Evergreen and is less expensive by 
$2.5 million than a cutter. 

Mr. Chairman, it will take 3 years to 
build this ship. If we postpone the start 
of its construction, it will mean that we 
have failed to realize the importance of 
greater knowledge of oceanography to 
the United States at the very time when 
action is most necessary. 

We have spent billions on our space 
program. We have spent a half billion 
dollars on phases one and two of the pro- 
gram to help airlines go supersonic. And 
in the bill this year there is a request for 
another $142 million for this program. 

Yet we see cuts in the ocean-related 
budgets where the Nation could and will 
reap benefits. Programs which will lead 
us to gathering food from the sea. Pro- 
grams which will insure the safety of all 
ships at sea. Programs which already 
have brought in millions of dollars to 
our economy through the mining of min- 
erals from the sea. And, of course, the 
Navy is using the information we have 
gathered for the extension of under- 
water defense systems for the protection 
of the Nation. 

We now see that the two oceano- 
graphic vessels which we do have, the 
Oceanographer and the Discoverer, will 
have their operations curtailed next year 
because of budget difficulties. Instead of 
operating 8 months as planned, each will 
be limited to 6 months. 

Construction of an oceanographic ves- 
sel for the use of the Coast Guard will 
doubly serve the Nation. It will carry on 
the duties required of it as a Coast Guard 
vessel and at the same time gather infor- 
mation valuable to the service and to 
the men of science. 

Aside from my own opinion in the 
matter—that we indeed need to expand 
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our knowledge of the seas through ocean- 
ographic survey vessels—I respect the 
decision made by the Coast Guard in this 
matter. I do not think that the Coast 
Guard would sacrifice a cutter if it did 
not feel that the services rendered by 
the oceanographic vessel would not be 
of a major nature. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot continue to 
neglect the needs of oceanographic 
work as we have done for so many years. 
We cannot deny it, for if we do, we are 
denying ourselves the many benefits 
which we as a nation will receive. 

Russian certainly is not neglecting 
oceanography. In February she had con- 
tracted for at least nine information- 
gathering research weather ships in the 
2,500-ton category. If we do not act, the 
gap between us and the Russians will 
widen even greater. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE I1I—FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINIS- 
TRATION 
OPERATIONS 

For necessary expenses of the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration, not otherwise provided 
for, including administrative expenses for 
research and development and for establish- 
ment of air navigation facilities, and carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Federal Air- 
port Act; and purchase and repair of skis 
and snowshoes; $593,326,000: Provided, That 
there may be credited to this appropriation, 
funds received from States, counties, munici- 
palities, other public authorities, and private 
sources, for expenses incurred in the main- 
tenance and operation of air navigation 
facilities. 


Mr. RANDALL, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, out in the corridor a 
little while ago I overheard some report- 
ers referring to this week as the week of 
the three R's. I asked, Do you mean 
reading, writing and arithmetic?” They 
repied, “No, we mean railroads, riots, 
and rat extermination.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to add an- 
other “R” to this series and to inquire of 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts about 
what is called VOR—meaning very high 
frequency omni range. 

During deliberations and in the work- 
up of appropriations for the Federal Avi- 
ation Agency under title III of this bill 
do you recall any reduction of VOR 
funds? The reason I ask is that it seems 
three VOR’s are being eliminated in west 
central Missouri. 

If I may have the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. IcHorp], who 
was in the well of the House a minute 
ago, I will state it is my understanding 
he has experienced the same problem in 
suffering some eliminations of VOR's in 
his congressional district. 

The Federal Aviation Agency tells me 
there will be some reductions or elimina- 
tion of these VOR’s all over the country. 
The particular VOR’s I have reference 
to have been in operation for many years. 
They are located at Blackwater, Mo., 
and near Marshall, Mo. We had a dis- 
cussion on the floor a moment ago con- 
cerning some of the problems of general 
aviation. Let us not forget these VOR’s 
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are most important to general aviation. 
One question which arises is whether or 
not there has been any change of em- 
phasis by the FAA—to favor only the 
large airlines or scheduled airlines to 
the neglect of and forgetting about gen- 
eral aviation. 

Do you know of any contemplated re- 
ductions in the number of VOR’s? 

Mr. BOLAND. To my knowledge there 
is no reduction of funds for the VOR's 
in this particular program. 

I would like the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. MINSHALL], if I may have his atten- 
tion, to answer the question which is 
whether or not he is aware of any re- 
ductions for the VOR system in this 
budget? I am not aware of any. 

Mr. MINSHALL. I was not aware of any 
reduction of the VOR in this budget. I 
was not aware that they were reducing 
any of them until the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. IcHorp] came to me before 
the session started and showed me the 
three stations that had been taken out 
of his area in Missouri. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, there are four in 
Missouri of which I am aware that are 
being discontinued. I would state to the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio that 
there was another VOR being discon- 
tinued which I did not bring to his atten- 
tion. 

Mr. RANDALL. I would hope that, so 
far as the two floor managers of this bill 
are concerned, some sort of record or 
legislative history could be made to the 
effect that no reductions in the number 
of VOR's were contemplated by this com- 
mittee, although FAA proposes elimina- 
tion of several. I am not sure how many 
we are losing in Missouri. I know of three. 
My colleague from Missouri just said he 
knows of four. I am wondering how many 
we will have left? 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I will promise the 
gentleman that we will make inquiry of 
the FAA and determine if there has been 
a reduction in the VOR system and 
determine where they are and detail 
them for the record. 

Mr, RANDALL. We would hope that 
we could have a recitation of the reasons, 
if any are going to be removed, and what 
savings, if any, are to be alleged. In our 
opinion the removal of these is not really 
a saving or economy but only false 
economy. 

Just this afternoon I was reading some 
correspondence from a doctor in our dis- 
trict who is required to fly. He was in 
a severe storm recently and pointed out 
he would have had to rely on a military 
installation if the VOR, about to be elim- 
inated, had not been in operation. I hope 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
will make the inquiry he has offered to 
make and emphasize to the FAA the im- 
portance of the navigational assistance 
rendered by these VOR’s to general avia- 
tion on the little planes. It is well and 
good to take care of the big scheduled 
jeteraft flying above the clouds, but let 
us not concentrate all of our attention on 
these planes to the complete neglect and 
entire oversight of the little planes. These 
planes do not have radar and could be- 
come helpless under some weather 
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conditions without navigational aids in- 
cluding the VOR. The FAA has a re- 
sponsibility to general aviation as well 
as to other users of the airlanes. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDALL. I am glad to yield to 
my colleague from Missouri. 

Mr. ICHORD. I commend the gentle- 
man for pointing out to the committee 
this problem, and I would like to bring 
to the attention of the gentleman the 
discontinuation of another VOR facility 
with which the gentleman is not ac- 
quainted—scheduled to go into effect 
July 20—and that is Richwoods, near 
the St. Louis area. The discontinuation, 
I believe, is extremely detrimental to the 
interest of general aviation. Rightly or 
wrongly, I suspect that the FAA is oper- 
ating these facilities solely for the bene- 
fit of commercial airlines and does not 
take into consideration the growing and 
expancing interests of general aviation in 
this country. The interests of general 
aviation, I fear, are not being adequately 
represented by FAA. This, I realize, is a 
serious charge and it is one to which I 
believe the Congress should lend its se- 
rious attention. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I would 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of the gentleman relating to the visual 
omni range, the VOR, and state that I 
feel that we are going to have to give 
more interest and show more concern to 
general aviation in this country. For the 
past several years it has become very 
apparent that small businessmen are 
moving more and more by their own pri- 
vate aircraft. The growth of this country 
has been brought about primarily be- 
cause of our transportation system. Gen- 
eral aviation is a vital and an integral 
part of our transportation system. I 
think particularly we in our Nation’s 
Capital must not be so concerned about 
air traffic congestion as it relates to air- 
lines that we overlook the demands and 
needs of general aviation. 

Certainly the air transportation sys- 
tem is going to grow. It will grow so far 
as our airline transportation is concerned 
and so far as our general aviation trans- 
portation system is concerned. We must 
make provision for both. 

Now, with regard to the National Air- 
port and whether it should become ex- 
clusively an airline terminal, I would 
simply like to state that if we do have 
the projected growth in the airline indus- 
try that is anticipated, we will not be 
able to accommodate, at the National 
Airport the airline flights that will be 
coming into this area. We are going to 
have to use other fields such as Dulles. 

I, for one, would rather fiy out of one 
airport and have a reasonable degree of 
certainty of coming back into that same 
airport. I think I have missed probably 
four weekends in going back to my dis- 
trict since coming here. Normally I de- 
part from National Airport and I come 
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back to Dulles because of the schedule 
that I must maintain. I would rather 
leave from Dulles and come back into 
Dulles even though National is closer. If 
it is going to be necessary that we use 
Dulles for airline operations, which is 
the case, we should make National a gen- 
eral aviation airport, and I say this 
should be done, because this would be the 
very best use of our facilities that we 
have available. 

Mr, MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, although I can readily 
appreciate the problems facing our 
Committee on Appropriations in view of 
the concurrent cost of prosecuting a war 
in Vietnam and at the same time main- 
taining domestic programs. I am some- 
what concerned about its action with 
respect to appropriations for acquisition, 
construction and improvements for the 
U.S. Coast Guard which now operates 
within the Department of Transporta- 
tion. If this is to be truly a guns and 
butter” budget, then I have grave reser- 
vations over the appearance that the 
Coast Guard, although qualified in both 
categories, is being shortchanged. In a 
word, the administration is actually re- 
questing too little, if we expect this serv- 
ice to continue to effectively discharge 
the multitude of both war and peace 
duties imposed upon it. 

Mr. Chairman, I fear that the budg- 
etary limitations under which the U.S. 
Coast Guard has long operated stems in 
large measure from a similar lack of 
awareness concerning this oceangoing 
police force” on the part of the general 
public. Because of this lack of appreci- 
ation concerning the multitude of func- 
tions performed by the Coast Guard, 
both in peacetime and during periods of 
national emergency, I was exceedingly 
pleased to review a two-part feature 
series entitled The U.S. Coast Guard” 
appearing in the July 7 and 14 issues of 
Life magazine. If there be any doubt 
whatsoever among my colleagues con- 
cerning the need to provide reasonable 
and adequate Federal funds for the US. 
Coast Guard, then I commend to their 
attention this Life feature, and the fol- 
lowing letter of July 14, which I sent to 
the editor of the magazine extending my 
compliments on the most excellent cov- 
erage by Life. This letter points out the 
grave concern entertained by myself and 
the majority of my colleagues on our 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries with respect to the necessity 
for adequately funding vessel replace- 
ments for the U.S. Coast Guard. 

The letter follows: 


Mr. Epwarp K. THOMPSON, 
Editor, Life, 
New York, N.Y. 

Deak Mr. THompson: As the ranking 
minority member of the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries which 
has legislative jurisdiction over the United 
States Coast Guard, I would like to extend 
to you and Mr. George Silk of your Photo- 
graphic Staff my compliments on your two- 
part feature series “The U.S. Coast Guard” 
appearing in the issues of July 7th and 14th. 

As dramatically demonstrated by your fea- 
ture, and especially the accompanying photo- 
graphs, the Coast Guard is a unique service. 
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It is at once our ocean-going police force, 
life-saving agency, and at times an integral 
part of our armed services during national 
emergency. Yet, despite a diversity of func- 
tions which stagger the imagination rang- 
ing from law enforcement to icebreaking to 
oceanography to military readiness and sun- 
dry others, the Coast Guard has discharged 
each of these duties with a small comple- 
ment of dedicated personnel. As pointed out 
in your Editors’ Note of July 7th, The Coast 
Guard is not much bigger than the New York 
City police force, . but its area of opera- 
sion covers the globe including, I might add, 
Viet Nam. 

Since July 1965, thirty-one vessels and 
more than 1,300 men of the U.S. Coast Guard 
have been assigned to Viet Nam for opera- 
tion under the Commander of the Naval 
Forces stationed there. This number of per- 
sonnel represents almost 5% of the total 
complement of officers and enlisted men in 
the Coast Guard. Yet, the service has con- 
tinued to perform all its other regular 
peacetime functions. This contribution by 
the Coast Guard to our country’s commit- 
ments in Viet Nam represents one of the few 
omissions to be found in your most excellent 
coverage. 

As for Mr. Silk’s experience on the Coast 
Guard cutter, Barateria, this particular ves- 
sel points up one of the major problems cur- 
rently facing the service—the replacement of 
its aging fleet of vessels. The cutter Barateria 
built in 1943 is now twenty-four years of age, 
which is the average service life of the Coast 
Guard’s entire present fleet of thirty-five 
cutters. Moreover, except for the icebreaker 
Glacier, a photograph of which appeared in 
your July 14th issue, all of the Coast Guard's 
icebreakers, including the five transferred to 
it from the Navy last year, are of World War 
II vintage making them in excess of twenty 
years of age today. By the time the first of 
these icebreakers is replaced under current 
programs, it will be thirty years old. 

This simply underscores the very real 
problem of providing adequate federal funds 
for necessary equipment and capital improve- 
ments so as to insure the ability of the Coast 
Guard to continue its long and distinguished 
record of service to the nation. This has been 
and continues to be a matter of deep concern 
to me and to other members of our Commit- 
tee, since the Administration’s budget re- 
quests for the Coast Guard, notwithstanding 
substantial increases in authorization for 
appropriations by our Committee, have not 
been commensurate with the needs of the 
service so as to overcome this cumulative 
deterioration in the caliber of equipment 
which the Coast Guard has been called upon 
to use. 

Perhaps through your two-part feature, 
there will be created a greater public appre- 
ciation of the services performed by the 
United States Coast Guard, so that they will 
not be taken for granted or pass unnoticed 
and unheralded. If so, then you have suc- 
ceeded in performing a real public service 
for which I extend to you my congratula- 
tions. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD, 
Member of Congress. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
GRANTS-IN-AID FOR AIRPORTS 
For grants-in-aid for airports pursuant to 
the provisions of the Federal Airport Act, as 
amended, for the fiscal year 1969, $65,000,000, 
to remain available until expended. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HECHLER OF WEST 
VIRGINIA 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 


Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendment offered by Mr. HECHLER of 
West Virginia: On page 8, line 9, strike 
“$65,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
875,000,000“. 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, mine is a very simple amend- 
ment, which would merely restore the 
budgeted amount for grants-in-aid for 
airports to $75 million, which is the au- 
thorized amount. 

I commend the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts and his committee for having 
built up an excellent record on this and 
other issues. On pages 62 and 63 of the 
subcommittee hearings there is an excel- 
lent statement and graph, which indi- 
cates that the requests for Federal air- 
port aid are about five times the amount 
of the appropriations, and they are 
going up. 

All Members having airports in their 
districts will be interested in this amend- 
ment. The rapid introduction of high 
performance aircraft makes it necessary 
for communities throughout the Nation 
to upgrade their airports. The amounts 
of requests are rising, the numbers of 
airline passengers are rising, and avia- 
tion is growing at twice the rate of 
growth of the economy. 

We know these funds are going to be 
needed. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the usual per- 
suasiveness of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts will be reduced to a minimum 
when he is constrained to oppose my 
amendment, and I yield now to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I must 
say that the usual persuasiveness does 
not extend to $10 million. Nevertheless, 
I can appreciate the position of the 
gentleman from West Virginia. He al- 
ways makes a very persuasive and I think 
compelling case, except in this instance. 
I believe the report of the committee it- 
self, on page 15, details rather well why 
the committee reduced the aid by $10 
million, from the budgeted $75 million. 

There were two reasons for this ac- 
tion. The first reason was he had funded 
a supplemental appropriation for $66 
million a couple months ago. We thought 
the FAA had enough work on its hands 
to take care of the workload that ap- 
propriation would entail. 

The second reason was this, and I 
know the gentleman noted the refer- 
ence in the hearings to the fact that this 
program ought to be looked at by the re- 
sponsible legislative committee. The 
program is not meeting the problems nor 
the emergencies which will develop. If 
the gentleman comes in 2 years from 
now with an amendment to increase it 
by $10 million, I might very well favor 
it; but at this particular time, because 
of the situation, because of the priorities, 
because of the budget itself, and because 
of the committee’s own substantial rea- 
sons, I am forced to reluctantly oppose 
the amendment. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I agree with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that the FAA and 
the communities have their hands full. 
Quoting from page 63 of the hearings, 
Mr. Thomas and General McKee indi- 
cate even the budgeted amount of $75 
million would not begin to meet the 
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needs. Mr. Thomas stated further that 
there were now “about $331 million in 
requests for 1968” for these $75 million, 
to which the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts very aptly replied, “Which shows 
that the Federal Government appar- 
ently is not doing what it ought to in 
this area.” 

I agree this program ought to be looked 
at by the authorizing committee, and 
vastly expanded. In the interim, there 
are all these high-performance aircraft 
coming into being in communities re- 
quiring longer runways. Communities 
throughout every one of the 50 States of 
the Union are forced to upgrade airports 
to meet the needs of the fantastic expan- 
sion of aviation. 

I say this amount ought to be restored 
to the budgeted amount of $75 million. 
We know at least this much will be 
needed. 

The gentleman also brought up the fact 
that a lot of these grants in aid go into 
the smaller airports. I believe the smaller 
airports are the backbone of our Nation. 

In addition, in recent months the FAA 
has moved strongly toward supporting 
regional airports. In a landmark decision 
of the 15th of May, the FAA, after many 
months of study, decided to support a re- 
gional airport to serve Charleston and 
Huntington, W. Va., rather than support 
the two smaller airports now located at 
each city. 

Mr. BOLAND. I believe that is precisely 
what we mean to do by this reduction, 
which is to force the FAA to be more 
conscientious and more selective and to 
go to regional airports. We cannot pro- 
vide an airport for every village and 
hamlet in the United States. 

In the hearings, on page 63, there is a 
graph which indicates that by 1972, at 
the rate we are going, we would need 
$581 million to meet the needs on this 
kind of construction throughout the 
United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CIVIL SUPERSONIC AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT 

For an additional amount for expenses, not 
otherwise provided for, necessary for the de- 
velopment of a civil supersonic aircraft, in- 
cluding the construction of two prototype 
aircraft of the same design, and advances of 
funds without regard to the provisions of 
section 3648 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amendec (31 U.S.C. 529), $142,375,000, to 
remain available until expended. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, M’GREGOR 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MacGrecor: On 
page 8, strike out lines 10 through 17. 


Mr. MacGREGOR, Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment as read by the Clerk speaks 
for itself. It seeks to defer until a later 
date the expenditure of almost $143 mil- 
lion in the funds paid in taxes by the 
American people for the prototype de- 
velopment of two supersonic transport 
aircraft. 

Mr. Chairman, I use the word “defer” 
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because I am not an opponent of the 
SST program. There are those who are. 

There are those who refer to the sell- 
ing job for the SST as a “supersonic 
snowjob.” Others who have paid some 
attention to the sonic boom problem feel 
that the SST is a “sonic boondoggle.” 

I am persuaded, Mr. Chairman, that 
this proposed aircraft is aerodynamically 
sound, Others are not. 

I am not convinced, however, of the 
economic feasibility of this aircraft. 

During the course of the debate the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. Jonas] told us, from the 
standpoint of his superior knowledge on 
the subcommittee, of the limited cruise 
and range capability of the SST. 

The record of more than 120 pages is 
replete with factual information that 
should give us great pause with respect 
to the sonic boom problem. Although it 
was only lightly referred to in the hear- 
ings, a very distinguished authority on 
the subject, a Swede named Bo Lund- 
berg, believes that the operation of a 
supersonic transport over water at super- 
sonic speeds will cause great physical 
hardship if not real disability to ships at 
sea within the path of the wide and con- 
tinuing sonic boom. 

My point is that there are a great 
number of factors here which are not 
known with sufficient certainty so that 
we should continue to expend the tax- 
payers’ money without at least a hearing 
for an alternative method of financing. 

And an alternative method that would 
substitute some of the millions and mil- 
lions and millions of dollars to be saved 
by the American people through a pri- 
vate investors scheme of financing, in 
lieu of the money of the taxpayers of this 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is hardly an 
acceptable practice for us, when we are 
faced with a deficit this year that might 
come up to $30 billion or more, to con- 
tinue simply to say that we have started 
down this road of public financing and 
we must continue with it at the present. 

Mr. Chairman, there are pending in 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce proposals which, if 
adopted, could save several hundreds of 
millions of dollars of the money of the 
taxpayers. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to kill 
the SST. I have studied this question for 
the past year and a half and there were 
arguments both pro and con. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is a situation 
which needs to be clarified. Do the mem- 
bers of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union want to 
go back to their constituents and say 
that you have spent $143 million of the 
taxpayers’ money upon this project? 

Mr. Chairman, I will not support the 
development of a commercial product 
that is estimated to be used by less than 
5 percent of the people of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, is this responsible leg- 
islation in view of the belt tightening 
to which we subject every bill which is 
brought before this body? We have made 
cuts in highway safety. I have a pleading 
telegram that came to me from the direc- 
tor of highway safety in the State of 
Minnesota, begging that we restore the 
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money that we cut for the highway 
safety program. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. HECHLER] lost on his 
amendment to restore these funds. 

We have made substantial cuts in a 
number of programs already. I hope we 
make cuts in others. But not one dime 
has been cut by the committee from the 
SST program. 

I know that the budget request was for 
a total of $198 million and that the com- 
mittee has come in with a recommended 
appropriation of $143 million. But that is 
essentially an accounting procedure. 
That operation does not result in any 
money being cut from the SST program. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Botanp], the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, made that quite clear in his opening 
statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mac- 
GREGOR] may proceed for 2 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. It is true that 
bills have been introduced for the private 
financing of this project. Although there 
have been no hearings held before the 
legislative committee, there have been 
hearings held before the Subcommittee 
on Independent Offices of the Committee 
on Appropriations on this subject. We 
heard the proposal of financing this proj- 
ect through the bonding theory. How- 
ever, we concluded that we have not 
reached the stage to which this should 
go beyond the experimental and research 
studies in developing the prototype. But, 
after it has been developed, then we can 
determine whether or not there should 
be private or commercial financing. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I will say to 
the gentleman from Minnesota that 
there have been hearings held upon this 
proposal. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, in 
response to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, I hope the gentleman will bear in 
mind the testimony which appears on 
page 141 of the hearings of the subcom- 
mittee wherein the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. BoLtanp] asked if the 
prototype does not work, that ends the 
program. Secretary Boyd replied, “That 
is right.” 

So, Mr. Chairman, after we finish fi- 
nancing from taxpayers’ funds, to the 
tune of $1,144 million of the prototype 
development phase, and if it turns out 
that the first flight in late 1970 or the 
continuing flights in 1971 of the second 
plane, are not economically feasible, we 
will have poured down the drain $1,144 
million of the taxpayers’ money, with- 
out any consideration by the appropriate 
committee of the House, the Committee 
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on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
of a proposal for private financing. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I can 
understand the gentleman’s concern. 
But I can say that the Congress has con- 
sidered this as a feasible endeavor. Of 
course, we have. Feasibility studies have 
been presented to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. They 
have been presented to that committee. 
We do not appropriate for this program 
in the blind or in the dark. 

I believe the hearings are rather sub- 
stantial. There are some questions here, 
the gentleman has found some, and there 
are questions which bother individuals 
like the gentleman in the well, and both- 
er a great number of other people 
throughout the United States, and the 
press. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MacGrecor] may 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve the record clearly shows that this 
subcommittee gave perhaps as extensive 
hearings to this proposition as any com- 
mittee could give. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I say to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts that I agree 
with him, and I complimented the com- 
mittee, and I was much impressed by the 
knowledge of five members of the sub- 
committee, each of whom interrogated 
General McKee, General Maxwell, and 
Secretary Boyd, and I know that a great 
deal of careful study has been given by 
the committee in its report. 

But I also know that the President 
questions the economic feasibility of this, 
and that there are risks to be faced in 
connection with it, but let us not be 
putting the taxpayers’ money in this 
too-risky proposition. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I merely wanted to indicate my sym- 
pathy for and approval of the program 
the gentleman is advocating, and also 
the legislation which has been sponsored 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 
I hope and trust that the legislative com- 
mittee will hold full and prompt hear- 
ings on this legislation. I also feel just 
as strongly that the deletion of the ap- 
propriation authority for the SST at this 
point in this bill would be a mistake. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I am a little sorry 
I yielded to the gentleman. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I am sympa- 
thetic with his aim and objective for 
legislation of private financing, but on 
this particular occasion I respectfully 
disagree with him. The appropriation for 
the SST is needed. 
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Mr. MacGREGOR. I believe what the 
gentleman means is that he feels for me, 
but he cannot quite reach me. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to point out to my distin- 
guished friend from Minnesota that I 
have respect for his feeling on the 
SST program, but I also want to point 
out that the subcommittee has spent hour 
upon hour on testimony hearing the ex- 
perts. We on the committee do not pose 
as experts. All we do is report back as 
jurors. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR] may 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve the feelings of the subcommittee 
can best be summarized as reported on 
page 19 of the committee’s report. It 
goes to the core of the SST controversy, 
as follows: 

In summary, the Committee believes that 
development of the SST is of sufficient im- 
portance to the country that the funds rec- 
ommended should be appropriated. The value 
of the SST goes far beyond the saving of 
time of airline passengers. The jobs created 
by the production and operation of the air- 
craft will be important to thousands of 
Americans. The health of a major industry 
will be preserved. Foreign exchange will be 
earned, and the more than one-half billion 
dollar investment already made will be pro- 
tected. The time is near for the next step in 
air transportation, supersonic flight, to be- 
come a reality. The United States must either 
be a part of this new era or forego its leader- 
ship position in air transportation. 


Mr. Chairman, I would also like to 
point out that of all the world’s aircraft 
now, American-made craft comprises 92 
percent of these aircraft. We must pre- 
serve our position of world leadership in 
the airways of the world. We can only 
do this by approving the SST program or 
we will be left at the post and never get 
off the runway in the supersonic jet age 
of the future. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota that we will not get the Federal 
Government out of the risk if we go to 
private financing. The Federal Govern- 
ment not only would continue on the risk 
by guaranteeing the bonds, but I am 
afraid we would lose the contributions 
that are now being made by the airlines 
in putting down millions to stand in line 
for these planes when they are ready, and 
also the investment by Boeing and Gen- 
eral Electric. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I must respectfully 
disagree with the gentleman when he 
talks about the contribution that Boeing 
makes. I am not suggesting that they be 
swallowed whole. I am suggesting there 
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be complete hearings on the question, 
and there can be amendments so as to 
preserve the 12-percent contribution 
which is presently being made in the pro- 
totype plane by Boeing and General Elec- 
tric, or the 5 percent currently being paid 
by the airlines who have agreed to put $1 
million up each to maintain their deliv- 
ery position. 

I am certainly interested in preserving 
the private financing. I want to save the 
taxpayers $144 million. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment and to 
briefly state my reasons. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the amend- 
ment because I think the production of 
the SST is essential to America in many 
ways. Not only for our prestige, but also 
in reference to our standing in the world. 
For practical, sound, economic purposes 
we should keep pace in aviation with the 
rest of the world. 

As the gentleman from Washington 
explained a while ago, many orders have 
already been received from U.S. carriers 
and from many foreign carriers for this 
plane. If we hesitate in this venture in 
any way, a lot of those orders will be can- 
celed. A lot of people say: So what? 
Well, that means that some other na- 
tion or nations will take over the lead- 
ership in aviation. 

The nations that have placed these or- 
ders with us do have faith in America’s 
ability to build these planes. 

I might say to the gentleman from 
Minnesota that we did hold hearings 
before our committee this spring on 
March 8 and we had the people who 
are directly engaged in and responsible 
for the program explain all of their ac- 
tivities. It was explained that Boeing and 
General Electric were putting in $234 
million of their own money. They have 
great faith in this or they certainly 
would not be trying to produce planes 
and throwing $234 million away. 

There have been adequate hearings on 
this. There have been hearings on the 
Senate side. There have been hearings 
before the Committee on Appropriations 
and hearings before our committee. I 
think the hearings have been adequate 
to carry this on. 

The gentleman mentioned that he has 
a bill before our committee waiting for a 
hearing. I might say to the gentleman 
that we have had several emergencies 
here in the last 2 or 3 months so we just 
could not catch up with some of these 
other bills. But we hope to give as many 
as possible hearings and this could be 
one of them. 

We are talking now just about the 
prototype and getting it constructed 
so that we know what it can do. That 
costs $1,450,000,000. 

It was testified to before our com- 
mittee that no private enterprise in this 
country could possibly do it. The net 
worth of the Boeing Co. is only $370 mil- 
lion and the net worth of General Elec- 
tric is less than that. They could not any- 
where near touch this—no private en- 
terprise group could. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
said that under the proposal for private 
financing, the Government would still 
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have to guarantee every penny of it. So 
the taxpayers would still be underwrit- 
ing the risk of an unsuccessful program. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Does the gentleman 
think they are going to fail? 

Mr. STAGGERS. No. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Under the scheme 
I have proposed for financing under Mr. 
Bow’s original leadership, the only way 
the Government would have to pay back 
every dime is if the SST fails. If the 
gentleman thinks it is going to fail, then 
naturally the gentleman would be op- 
posed to the amendment. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I believe that this 
was explained—that the Government can 
finance it with less interest. All this 
money will be paid back to the Govern- 
ment at 6 percent interest if the program 
is even reasonably successful. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The gentleman 
mentioned that there were hearings in 
oa of this year—I was not aware of 

at. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I will come to that in 
a minute. 

I want to say that at least two other 
commercial supersonics will be pro- 
duced—and earlier than ours. They are 
the Concorde, by England and France, 
and the TU-144, by the Soviet Union. 

There was even talk that Russia might 
fiy one to the Paris air show. They did 
not, but it is not far off. 

If we want to fall behind in this air 
race, all we have to do is to say, “Let us 
delay this a little bit longer.” Nations 
like Japan and Germany and the rest 
that have already placed orders for this 
plane will cancel their orders. They will 
then choose a supersonic built elsewhere. 
And our U.S.-flag carriers will have no 
choice but to purchase foreign-built 
supersonics in order to maintain com- 
petition with foreign carriers. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Would the gentle- 
man give me the names of the witnesses 
who appeared in public sessions before 
his committee hearings, in March of this 
year, on the proposal to finance privately 
the SST? 

Mr. STAGGERS. The hearing was not 
on private financing. The first witness 
was Gen. W. F. McKee, Administrator of 
the Federal Aviation Agency. 

He was accompanied by David D. 
Thomas, Deputy Administrator. 

Then there was Maj. Gen. Jewell C. 
Maxwell, of the U.S. Air Force, who is 
Director of the Supersonic Transport De- 
velopment. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Yes; they are the 
same people who testified before the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. 

Mr. STAGGERS. If the gentleman 
would just permit me to finish. 

There was Arvin O. Basnight, Asso- 
ciate Administrator for Programs. 

Oscar Bakke, Director of the Eastern 
Region for the Aviation Agency. 

These are people who know about the 
thing. We did not get rumors. They have 
the experience and they have the knowl- 
edge and they have the data which they 
gave to us. We wanted men who were 
directly connected with this. 
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Mr. MacGREGOR. You had four FAA 
men to testify. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I might say to the 
gentleman, we had the one man who was 
selected to head the program by the 
President of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended for 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. I just want to call to 
the attention of the committee the fact 
that the chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
indicated that they did have hearings 
and the only witnesses who testified were 
those from the FAA. The gentleman from 
Minnesota was about to respond that 
they were the same gentlemen who testi- 
fied before the Subcommittee on the De- 
partment of Transportation appropria- 
tion bill. That is so. But also before the 
Subcommittee on the Department of 
Transportation were witnesses who have 
been pushing private financing for this 
program, not only this year, but for the 
past 4 or 5 years, and I think that those 
gentlemen who appeared before that 
committee would have to agree that they 
have never been given more extensive 
hearings, more time, or shown more 
courtesy than was extended to them this 
year on their matter, particularly with 
reference to their opinions on H.R, 12, 
and why, in their opinion, this program 
ought to be financed in the development 
stage through private funds. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I was won- 
dering whether the gentleman was aware 
of the fact that Eugene Black, of the 
World Bank, who is known as a fiscal 
conservative man, has said that it is ab- 
solutely necessary that this country go 
ahead and build the SST. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I thank the gentle- 
man for pointing that out. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. STAGGERS 
was given an additional 2 minutes.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman has 
made a fine statement. The gentleman 
and his committee are fully advised of 
the importance of this matter. 

Does not the gentleman think that if 
the Government were to pull out or to 
hold back or to put itself only in the posi- 
tion of a guarantor that we would be en- 
dangering the program so far as the 
United States is concerned? And does the 
gentleman not also believe that in that 
instance France and England, and per- 
haps Russia would move into the lead in 
this important area? I am sure the gen- 
tleman would answer these questions in 
the affirmative. 
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Mr. STAGGERS. That is true, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

The supersonic transport marks the 
beginning of what I believe to be a new 
era of transportation discovery. We see 
it coming on every hand—the nuclear 
ship at sea, the high speed trains that will 
offer new levels of passenger comfort, the 
turbine and possibly the electric car, con- 
tainerized freight handling, and super- 
sonic air travel. All of these technological 
advances stand on the threshold of ac- 
cepted commercial use. Some of them will 
take longer than others to adapt to our 
environmental conditions—but all of 
them are coming. 

The SST will be one of the largest and 
fastest commercial transports flying by 
the mid-1970's. It will be capable of car- 
rying more than 280 passengers at speeds 
up to 1,800 miles per hour. South America 
and Asia will be as close as Europe is 
today. 

Yet criticism persists—not so much 
about the airplane itself, although some 
of the technology going into it is truly 
revolutionary—but about why we are 
building it and why the Government is 
involved. I would like to take some of 
these questions and provide the answer. 

First of all, the SST is before us today 
because it is an idea, an invention, a 
technology that is the logical next step 
in aviation advancement. This step could 
not have been thwarted by any individual 
or any government—delayed perhaps— 
but never fully prevented. Around the 
turn of the century a U.S. Senator seri- 
ously proposed that the Patent Office be 
closed because everything that could be 
invented had been. We all know the folly 
of that statement well enough to also 
know that supersonic travel was bound 
to come—and it has. If we ever need any 
reminder of this, we can always take an- 
other look at the recent news films of the 
Moscow air show, or at the growing list 
of reservations for the Concorde, now 
being developed by the British and the 
French. 

Yet the first question we so often hear 
is: Why build the SST now? 

The most obvious reason—the one 
every businessman worth his salt in- 
stantly realizes—is that if we do not 
meet our competition now we may never 
be able to catch it. A more subtle reason 
is that America cannot afford to lose her 
position of leadership in world aviation 
any more than she can afford to waste 
existing aviation technology. 

Britain and France are putting up $1.4 
billion to develop the Concorde. Thir- 
teen airlines have already reserved 


74 delivery positions. If the SST is not_ 


produced, this number will grow con- 
siderably. Currently 129 delivery posi- 
tions have been ordered for the SST. 
This represents sales of $5 billion; in 
the event of a major delay or stoppage 
of SST production, these most certainly 
would be lost to the Concorde. 

Another question frequently asked is: 
What business is this of the Govern- 
ment's and how do you expect to ever get 
your money back? 

History has taught us—as in the case 
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of the railroads—that there are some 
achievements which are in the national 
interest, but which simply are too expen- 
sive for any one corporation, company, 
or business to undertake on its own. The 
SST is such an achievement. This coun- 
try has the best transportation system 
in the world—and it got that way 
through the efforts of private enterprise 
operating in an open competitive mar- 
ket. The Government has no intention 
of removing the SST from that process. 
There is no subsidy involved; if the SST 
becomes so successful that other manu- 
facturers want to enter the market they 
can; the SST will receive stiff compe- 
tition from the Concorde and perhaps 
the Russian TU-144; and the Govern- 
ment will get back every bit of its in- 
vestment plus interest. 

The Federal Aviation Administration 
estimates a market for at least 500 planes 
by 1990. The Boeing estimate is slightly 
higher at 650. These estimates are based 
on the assumption that flights will be 
limited to overwater routes. The delivery 
of only 300 SST’s will insure recoupment 
of the Government’s investment and the 
sale of 500 will return the investment 
plus interest. 

We also hear the charge: The SST 
wa be only a “plaything for the jet 
set.” 

This could not be further from the 
truth. The objectives of the SST pro- 
gram are to develop an economically 
sound transport that can compete with 
the best of the subsonics at present or 
lower fare levels. For the 1990 time pe- 
riod, it is estimated that even if a fare 
difference of 20 percent or less is 
charged, more than 60 percent of the 
passengers would choose supersonic 
travel. This passenger preference can be 
historically traced to the first subsonic 
jets which, although operating with a 
surcharge, soon drove piston planes out 
of the first-class market. 

The Congress now has the opportunity 
to help introduce supersonic travel—the 
next step in the evolution of aviation 
development. 

President Johnson set the goals of the 
SST program as “The development of 
a supersonic transport which is safe for 
the passenger; superior to any other 
commercial aircraft; and economically 
profitable to build and operate.” 

The President said that only by sus- 
taining the highest levels of business- 
Government cooperation can we achieve 
those goals. It is now up to us to provide 
our share of that cooperation. We should 
move ahead immediately to do so. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, in 
conclusion I would like to say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Minnesota 
that I can see that he has a worthy idea. 
I believe that private investment is al- 
ways a worthy idea, but not necessarily 
always possible. I can understand his 
effort to do what he is trying to do, he 
and the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow]. But I say that in my 
opinion the approach we have made and 
the method that has been selected is the 
wise one for this country now and in the 
future. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 


Chairman, 
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Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I am awfully glad 
that America was not stampeded by the 
British manufacturer of the Concorde. 
I hope that this body will not be stam- 
peded by the effort to build the F-114. 
I was amused at the number of com- 
ments in the Recorp to the statement by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mix- 
SHALL], when he talked about the giant 
Russian transport that stampeded 
everyone at the Paris Air Show 2 years 
ago. Apparently they had to wrap it in 
baling wire to get it there. The people in 
the Air Force, who are knowledgeable, 
thought they would never get it back to 
Russia. The gentleman from Ohio has 
said that it has not been seen since. 

We should consider very carefully 
whether the Concorde and the F-114 
might not have a similar future. Let us 
not be stampeded on this issue. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment to cut back 
on the immediate commitment of more 
funds at this time for development of 
the SST. I want to make it clear, in doing 
so, that I fully expect an American SST 
to be built, in the future, with the as- 
sistance, to some degree, of Federal 
funds. The question is not whether it 
should be built but when. It is a question, 
particularly with the present budget sit- 
uation, of priorities. The SST does not 
have a high priority, in my opinion, in 
terms of the goals or the needs of the 
vast majority of the American people. 

I have not heard any persuasive argu- 
ment for the immediate expenditure of 
nearly $150 million in the 1968 fiscal 
year. It is said that if we do not immedi- 
ately go ahead with development, we will 
lose time and sales to the British and 
French Concorde, and that this will un- 
dermine our opportunities for vast im- 
provements in our balance-of-payments 
picture. 

As the ranking minority member of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
and a member of the Joint Economic 
Committee, I have lived with this bal- 
ance-of-payments problem for years. No 
one is more concerned about finding a 
solution to this nagging headache in our 
national economy than I. If the argu- 
ment in favor of the SST for balance-of- 
payments purposes was valid, I would be 
the first to support it. The fact is that 
this argument simply does not stand up 
to close scrutiny. 

To begin with, even assuming the esti- 
mates of sales for the SST over water 
routes, the only presently feasible meth- 
od for utilizing the supersonic speeds of 
the plane, there is no guarantee that 
this will produce a favorable balance-of- 
payments effect. The FAA itself commis- 
sioned a report, from the Institute for 
Defense Analysis, which it with a great 
deal of foresight and self-preservation, 
suppressed for a period of time, indicat- 
ing that the SST could very possibly add 
to the already serious tourist expendi- 
ture deficit for balance-of-payments 
purposes. 

Should the tourist gap increase as a 
result of the SST, we would also be faced 
with the possibilities of restrictions on 
tourist travel that no one in this Congress 
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would readily accept. Such restrictions 
have already been talked about in ad- 
ministration quarters on the basis of to- 
day’s tourist outlays. 

In addition, Knut Hammarskjold, di- 
rector-general of the International Air 
Transport Association, has stated that 
the Boeing Co.’s design for the SST sim- 
ply does not meet IATA’s economic cri- 
teria. To put it bluntly, if Mr. Hammar- 
skjold is correct, the plane would not 
make money. How a loss to American air- 
lines would encourage either sales or help 
the balance-of-payments picture, I do 
not know. 

We need to take a careful look at the 
argument that we are somehow in com- 
petition for the sales with the Concorde. 
The Concorde is a 140-seat, mach 2— 
that is, twice the speed of sound—air- 
craft with an aluminum skin. It is al- 
ready projected for service several years 
before the SST even if we vote all of the 
money today. The sales it generates will 
be one-shot, first generation supersonic 
plane sales, British and French difficul- 
ties in its development may make it diffi- 
cult to meet delivery schedules, and will 
increase cost estimates. In some in- 
stances, it may not even be commercially 
competitive with the Boeing 747, or the 
jumbo jet, carrying 350 passengers or 
more. 

What is certain is that the Concorde 
cannot be feasibly converted into a 
mach 3, titanium-skinned aircraft com- 
petitive with the SST without a com- 
plete revision of design. We are talking 
apples and oranges when we try to com- 
pare the two for sales purposes. What 
airline is going to order additional Con- 
cordes, a mach 2, 140-place plane, when 
it can get the second-generation SST 
at 50 percent more maximum speed and 
twice the passenger load by simply being 
a little patient? The cost of either plane 
is going to be so high that we may need 
Government subsidy for purchase price 
as well as development, and in any event, 
the financial outlay will require the most 
cautious and competitively aware ap- 
proach on the part of the airlines. 

An additional argument is made that, 
as Secretary of Transportation Alan 
Boyd has put it, if the supersonic noise 
problem over populated areas makes it 
unfeasible to operate the SST at those 
speeds over land, why then we will just 
operate it at subsonic speed. Again, what 
airline is going to buy an SST at enor- 
mous cost that it cannot operate as an 
SST when it has the new Boeing and 
Douglas jumbo jets at less cost, higher 
load capacity, and lower, more attrac- 
tive fares to stimulate business? 

At a time of budgetary concern, I for 
one see no reason why a specially de- 
signed mode of travel for a minute por- 
tion of the traveling public should take 
precedence over better schools, better 
housing, more funds for sewer and water 
facilities in rural areas under the Farm- 
ers Home Administration or suburban 
and small town America under HUD, 
more job training, or better transporta- 
tion for millions of American commuters. 
The Congress would be clearly justified 
in any cutback made in the program at 
this time. 

I include at this point an excellent 
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editorial from the Bergen Record of 
Hackensack, N.J., of May 2, 1967, sum- 
marizing the reasons against voting fur- 
ther development funds at this time: 
WHEN MILLIONS Go Ur IN SMOKE, 
POLLUTION! 

President Johnson’s commitment of $1.1 
billion over the next 4 years to the super- 
sonic passenger jet project would be hard to 
defend even if the nation weren’t waging a 
$20 billion a year war in Vietnam. But with 
the war taken into consideration, plus the 
cutbacks in domestic programs it has en- 
tailed, the superjet begins to look like a 
cruelly expensive whimsy. 

Its cost will be very high for the benefit 
it will return, a 4-hour cut in trans-Atlantic 
flight time. No way has yet been devised to 
reduce the damage to structures, animals, 
and human beings caused by the sound wave 
on the leading edge of a plane moving 1,800 
miles an hour. Accordingly, the new jets will 
be confined pretty much to operations over 
water, and this will appreciably cut their 
marketability. 

The chief argument for going ahead with 
the project is that, unless the United States 
fields a supersonic craft of its own, airlines 
will buy the French-English Concorde in 
quantity and the American balance of pay- 
ments will be hurt. The argument is not 
persuasive enough to justify the expendi- 
ture of hundreds of millions of federal dol- 
lars when war costs are increasing steadily, 
the Administration is still requesting a 
6-percent increase in the income tax, and 
Antipoverty programs are being phased out 
or cut back all over the nation. 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the MacGregor amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not take any- 
where near my 5 minutes, but I would 
like to define the issue before us. 

The issue is not whether the House 
Committee on Appropriations has done 
an industrious and thoughtful job in its 
report. It certainly has. 

Neither is the issue where the re- 
search and development on the SST may 
not overcome the problems of the sonic 
boom and the titanium construction and 
the variable sweep wing. It probably can. 

Certainly it is not an issue whether 
the prospect of an SST arouses in the 
minds of many Members a spirit of ad- 
venture and romance. It obviously does. 

The question is whether, this year, the 
taxpayers ought to be romanced for $142 
million to continue the SST program. 

As the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. WIDNALLI has just so well said, we 
have cut sharply our appropriations for 
schools and for water pollution and for 
health and for cities. Certainly there is 
nothing so supersacrosanct about the 
supersonic transport plane that it, too, 
cannot face a little budget cut. 

There are other alternatives. There is 
the alternative of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MacGrecor] of private 
investment with a Government backup. 
There is the alternative of the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. VANIK] of a user 
tax. These should be explored. If they 
are, the program can go forward, but 
it should not this year be conducted at 
the taxpayers’ expense. 

I hope the amendment will be favor- 
ably received. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the term that is being 
bandied about now is to defer action on 
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this bill and on this proposal. It seems 
to me that, like law, action deferred is 
often action denied. 

We are in a position of leadership in 
this country in the aircraft industry, a 
position of leadership which we cannot 
afford to lose. When one is in a position 
of leadership it seems to me one has to 
weigh as heavily the costs of inaction 
as one would the costs of action. 

We are talking about a potential mar- 
ket by 1990 of 1,100 of these aircraft. 
If we can only fly across the oceans, we 
are talking about at least 650 of them. 

The recovery to the U.S. Government 
of its total investment will be achieved 
after the production and delivery of 300 
aircraft. We will have everything back 
plus 6 percent interest at between 400 and 
600. We will share as a Government for 
15 years in the royalties on this airplane 
under the present proposal. 

It cannot seriously be contended here 
that the carriers of the world, of the 
free world and of the Communist world, 
are not going to get into the supersonic 
field. If there is a good supersonic trans- 
port available they will get it. This world 
is working on the basis of speed. The best 
supersonic transport into the field the 
soonest is going to be sold. 

This is what we as a Nation face. 

Importantly, the question is, what will 
happen if we do not do this? 

It seems to me that not only the other 
airlines of the world but also our own 
airlines are going to be purchasing and 
using either the Concorde or some other 
supersonic transport if we do not build 
one, which means that we are going to be 
losing in terms of what we could be doing. 
We could be producing this. We have the 
technology and a capability of producing 
a good supersonic transport. We are 
going to be losing a prospective market of 
between 600 and 1,100 of these supersonic 
transports which could be built in the 
United States. 

If they are not built in the United 
States and if 1,100 of them are built and 
if our carriers purchase them, as they 
will, this is going to mean a deficit in the 
balance of payments to us of $54 billion 
by 1990. If they build only 600 and sell 
only 600 it is going to mean a deficit in 
the balance of payments to us of $30 
billion. 

This means jobs. It means taxes. It 
means employment. It means a prosper- 
ous country because of a prosperous 
industry. 

So we must not stand here and say, 
“We cannot do this.” We can do this asa 
nation and we have to do this if we are 
going to retain our position of leadership 
in this field. This position of leadership 
is important to us as a nation, to our 
prosperity. It is important to all of us, 
to every citizen of this country and not 
just the people of any separate segment. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly oppose the 
adoption of this amendment, 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Chairman, 
one of the many beneficiaries of the ap- 
propriation for two prototype supersonic 
transport aircraft would be the Rohr 
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Corp., of Chula Vista, Calif., in my own 
congressional district. 

The Rohr Corp., in May of 1967, won a 
subcontract to construct the pods which 
will contain the huge jet engines power- 
ing our supersonic transport—SST. 

When this program is fully activated 
virtually every State in the Union will 
be participating, either in the supply or 
the production of the SST. For these 
companies the SST will be a profitable 
and job-creating venture. 

At Rohr, at least 500 and as many as 
2,000 new jobs would ultimately be cre- 
ated. This fact alone would be very per- 
suasive in soliciting my support for the 
appropriations. But there are numerous 
other reasons supporting the passage of 
this bill. 

First and foremost is the backing 
which this project has received from the 
industry itself. 

U.S. airlines have agreed to contribute 
$52 million of the risk capital for the de- 
velopment effort and this money will be 
applied to the fiscal year 1968 program. 

But how big a risk are the airlines 
taking? 

The Boeing Co. has the contract for 
developing the airframe structure of the 
SST. This same company, in developing 
their historic 707 jet, took a gamble with 
more than 3 percent of their net worth. 
This amounted to $17 million, a great 
sum of money for any company to spend 
on the development phase of a project. 

And now, with their faith in the SST, 
the airlines are willing to put up $52 mil- 
lion, a remarkable vote of confidence. 
This confidence is based on the advance 
orders for 113 SST’s that have already 
been received, plus the fact that mini- 
mum sales of 500 of the transports have 
been projected. 

These figures show the faith of our for- 
eign markets in the quality of our pro- 
duction. The orders, many of them from 
foreign interests, are coming in despite 
the competition from the British-French 
r building the supersonic Con- 
corde. 

The U.S. SST is bigger, faster, and 
more economical than either the Con- 
corde or the Russian SST, and the air- 
lines of the world know it. 

I strongly support this appropriation 
and urge my colleagues to do likewise. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the last 
speaker insofar as the gentleman spoke 
about the United States maintaining a 
position of leadership in the field of 
aeronautics. 

I would like to associate myself with 
so much of the gentleman’s statement 
as deals with our balance-of-payments 
problem. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I am in sym- 
pathy with the amendment which has 
been offered by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota, because of its effect upon the citi- 
zens of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I live in the shadow of 
the Kennedy Airport in New York. I have 
been plagued as a resident, and my con- 
stituents have been plagued, by the ef- 
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fect of jet noise. We have been denied 
the quiet and peaceful enjoyment of our 
homes. We have suffered from the re- 
sults thereof as they reduce the value 
of our properties. It is no different in 
and around Kennedy Airport than it 
must be in and around the residential 
areas of every airport in the United 
States which is today receiving and dis- 
charging jet planes. 

Mr. Chairman, my concern about the 
supersonic transport is whether there 
has been sufficient investigation into the 
effect of the sonic boom. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard that the 
supersonic transport will fly over the 
oceans and not over the land. Yester- 
day I received a rather extensive bro- 
chure with reference to the supersonic 
transport, and it contains this language, 
which I quote: 

The SST will be used initially on long-haul 
overwater routes where sonic boom will not 
be a problem. The Anglo-French SST (the 
Condorde) will pioneer acceptability of sonic 
boom over populated areas. 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TENZER. I shall yield to my col- 
league in just one moment. 

Mr. Chairman, my questions are raised 
because I ask, do we know enough about 
the effect of sonic boom”? Are we saying 
that we are only going to fly the super- 
sonic transport over the oceans, because 
we have some knowledge about its affect 
upon land and upon life and property? 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TENZER. I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman. I hope 
that the gentleman from New York has 
clear in his mind the distinctions be- 
tween the jet noises that may occur 
at an airport and supersonic boom, and 
all of the reports that have surrounded 
the consideration with reference to the 
flight of this plane. 

Mr. Chairman, I have read testimony 
from General McKee and others, and I 
have seen a mockup of the engines that 
are designed to go into the operation of 
this plane. They will cause, according 
to the experts, less noise than those. 
engines which are presently employed. 
in our various transports because of the 
type of their construction. 

Supersonic boom is not—I would point 
out to the gentleman—noise, airport 
noise, as we know it. There is a change 
in the atmosphere, which represents a 
different problem and a severe one, but 
a different one, in dealing with a metro- 
politan area in taking off and landing. 

Mr. TENZER. Let me ask the gentle- 
man from Washington, does the super- 
sonic transport have an afterburner? 

Mr. ADAMS. No. 

Mr. TENZER. I think the gentleman 
is mistaken, I have been told that it does. 

Mr. ADAMS. The supersonic trans- 
port? 

Mr. TENZER. Everyone of the planes 
in operation today, traveling at mach 
2 speeds and range are equipped with 
an afterburner. 

Mr. ADAMS. That is correct. However, 
the engines on the SST represent a new 
development with a greater thrust. 
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Mr. TENZER. We have been told that 
the engine on the SST will be quieter 
on takeoff and landing. 

Mr. ADAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. TENZER. Let me say this to the 
gentleman: If there is a heavy payload 
and if additional thrust is required to 
lift that heavy payload into the air, the 
afterburner will be used, and when the 
afterburner is used we will have more 
noise than we had before. 

Mr. ADAMS. I want to point out to the 
gentleman that that is not correct. 

Mr. TENZER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman when the jet planes came to 
Kennedy Airfield we were told they would 
be quieter on takeoff and landing than 
the prop plane and I want you to know 
that living in the vicinity of Kennedy 
Airport is unbearable, and it must be 
the same in varying degrees around every 
other airport in the United States. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TENZER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the gentleman whether he 
knows if any research has been made on 
this noise problem as far as the subsonic 
noise is concerned, forgetting about the 
supersonic boom? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(On request of Mr. GILBERT and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. TENZER was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. TENZER. I would like to have the 
gentleman from Washington answer the 
question. 

Mr. ADAMS. There is no such thing as 
a subsonic boom. And if the gentleman 
is referring to the noise from the jet en- 
gines, the noise from the jet engines is 
created by the action of the parts of the 
engine. The sonic boom is created by a 
compression of the air which occurs over 
@ mach speed at sea level which, as a 
result, compresses the air, and it pro- 
duces two sharp pops, bang-bang. 

So I would say to the gentleman there 
is research on airport noise being con- 
ducted, and it involves the intake and the 
amount that is carried, and all of that. 
And a subsonic boom does not exist. 

Mr. TENZER. Can the gentleman tell 
us what those “two sharp pop-pops” did 
to the window panes of homes in Okla- 
homa City and Nevada, and what they 
did to the plaster in the homes, and what 
they did to the pictures hanging on the 
walls, and what they did to the dishes on 
the shelves? 

Mr. ADAMS. I would indicate to the 
gentleman that the problem he mentions 
is one of the main reasons for the swept- 
wing design, and that it will not, as has 
been stated repeatedly by the admin- 
istrator, be caused by flying over the 
cities by the supersonic transport at the 
present state of the art. 

I would say also to the gentleman that 
if this plane develops, and it is the 
French Concorde or the Russian TU- 
144 or some other plane of the future in 
1985, it is going to land over your cities. 
The alternative will be that it is made 
someplace else. 

Mr. TENZER. Then we should consider 
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legislation to prevent those planes with 
that kind of boom and with that noise 
level from landing at our airports. 

Mr. Chairman, that is why I have seri- 
ous reservations about the civil super- 
sonic aircraft development program. 

The Committee on Appropriations in 
House Report No. 484, recommends the 
appropriation of $142,375,000 for fiscal 
1968 for development of two prototype 
supersonic transport aircraft. At the 
same time however, the committee ad- 
mits that— 

There are uncertainties in the supersonic 
transport development program. There al- 
Ways are uncertainties in development pro- 
grams. There are uncertainties involving the 
construction of the aircraft, uncertainties in- 
volving the economic feasibility of the air- 
craft, and uncertainties as to the effect on 
the ground of the sonic boom which will be 
created by the SST in supersonic flight. 


Recently, I was invited to be a guest 
lecturer at the George Washington Uni- 
versity program of policy studies in 
science and technology. On April 3, 1967, 
I attended the seminar on sonic boom 
and spoke on the social and legal prob- 
lems of sonic boom. 

During the course of my research for 
this appearance and at the seminar it- 
self, I raised a number of questions which 
to this date remain unanswered. I have 
consulted Federal officials in the various 
agencies and departments working on the 
SST program, professors, scientists, mili- 
tary personnel, and many others but the 
uncertainties remain. 

One of the major questions left un- 
answered is the scope of the sonic boom 
problem and its impact on persons and 
property on the ground. 

We do know that the Air Force super- 
sonic aircraft tests over Oklahoma City 
from February 3, 1964, to July 30, 1964, 
generated 1,253 sonic booms, These 
booms caused more than 15,000 com- 
plaints and more than 9,500 damage 
claims of which 229 were paid by the 
Air Force. The damage claims included 
cracked plaster, broken windows, and 
other damage totaling over $12,800. 

More than 100 lawsuits are still pend- 
ing and when viewed together with the 
more than 200 lawsuits now pending for 
property damage as a result of subsonic 
aircraft noise, the litigation problem 
poses a serious threat to Government 
and industry. 

If SST flights are to be limited to 
transoceanic routes, the question arises 
as to whether the SST program is 
economically justifiable? The brochure 
to which I referred says only “initially” 
will the SST be limited to transoceanic 
routes. 

While reducing the sonic boom prob- 
lems is a major task facing the design- 
ers of the SST, there are other ques- 
tions which need to be answered. One 
such question involves the aggravation 
of the aircraft noise problem at airports 
such as Kennedy International Air- 
port—already facing a serious air traf- 
fic problem. 

Because of my concern over the prob- 
lem of aircraft noise at the subsonic 
level, I wrote to the Federal Aviation 
Agency earlier this year to ascertain 
what noise standards would be applied 
during the design stage of the SST. 
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On January 5, 1967, I received a com- 
munication from Maj. Gen. J. C. Max- 
well, Director of Supersonic Transport 
Development, relating to noise reduction 
in designing the supersonic transport. 
In the memorandum which General 
Maxwell enclosed the Minimum Design 
Objectives for the Supersonic Transport” 
are set forth as follows: 

Maximum airport community noise levels 


(for maximum design gross weights and 
standard day conditions): 


(a) Approach, 109 PNdB at one mile from 
runway threshold. 

(b) At start of takeoff roll, 116 PNdB at 
3 feet either side of the runway center- 
ine. 


(c) Takeoff, 105 PNdB at three miles from 
brake release. 


Mr. Chairman, the design objectives 
set forth above are in most cases either 
slightly above or slightly below the noise 
levels on present subsonic aircraft. Many 
people in Government and industry do 
not believe that the design objectives 
can be achieved or share the opinion that 
in operation, especially with the tempta- 
tion to use the afterburner available on 
the SST, the aircraft will be substantially 
noisier on takeoff and landing than 
present jet planes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would rather see a 
portion of the funds recommended for 
this program used in a massive effort to 
find the answer to jet noise through a 
coordinated and concentrated research 
program. 

At the present time we do not have offi- 
cial aircraft noise standards or maximum 
noise levels. More than 20 Members of 
the House have sponsored legislation to 
authorize the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion to establish such standards, but the 
chances for congressional action on 
these bills this year are bleak. 

For that reason I have written to 
Secretary of Transportation Alan S. 
Boyd, urging him to use existing au- 
thority to establish aircraft noise stand- 
ards by administrative regulation. 

Such action would afford some meas- 
ure of protection to persons and prop- 
erty on the ground and would be an im- 
portant step in alleviating the serious 
aircraft noise problem. 

In 1966 the President recognized air- 
craft noise as a national problem. In 
1967 the Federal courts held that air- 
craft noise was also a Federal respon- 
sibility. The Congress and the executive 
branch must take steps to meet their re- 
sponsibilities in this area. 

Mr. Chairman, I accept the statement 
that the development of the supersonic 
transport will be an important factor in 
strengthening the aviation industry. 
However, if we are to establish an agen- 
da of priorities—it seems to me that this 
program can be deferred at least for this 
year while we develop the technology to 
answer the questions raised during this 
debate with special emphasis on jet noise 
research. 

I urge my colleagues to join with me 
in expressing support for administrative 
action by the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion to help find a solution to the prob- 
lems created by the menace of jet noise 
before we add to the problem. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to compliment the gentleman in the 
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well, my distinguished colleague from 
New York, and I wish to associate my- 
self with his remarks. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the national need, the 
visual characteristics, the performance 
capabilities, and the potential market 
for the supersonic transport are surely 
impressive. But I would like to comment 
on another aspect of this program, less 
tangible perhaps, but very significant to 
this country and the American people. 
That is the economic impact of the SST. 

The building program, during both 
the prototype and production phases, 
will provide desirable long-term employ- 
ment stability for the airplane industry. 
During the prototype program, the air- 
frame and engine manufacturers and 
their first level of suppliers will employ 
some 28,000 people at the peak period. 
The production program, at its peak, 
could employ as many as 60,000. 

Additional jobs will be created for 
thousands of workers required by the 
other levels of subcontracting and re- 
lated businesses. When these contracts 
are all awarded, nearly every State in the 
Union will have people and businesses 
involved in the SST program. 

When sales of the SST reach the 1,000 
tnark, as they are expected to, approxi- 
mately $60 billion in revenues will have 
been generated. I need not point out 
what this could mean to tax revenues 
alone. 

The international aspects of this pro- 
gram could be even more rewarding. In 
addition to assisting the United States in 
Its policy of continuing to expand inter- 
national trade to the benefit of all coun- 
tries, the SST will have a very beneficial 
effect on our balance of payments. 

If only the low estimate of 650 air- 
craft sold by 1990 is achieved, a favor- 
able impact on the balance of payments 
is expected of at least $30 billion. Mr. 
Chairman, few programs initiated by 
either private industry or the Govern- 
ment offer such wide-ranging economic 
benefits. I firmly support the SST pro- 
gram and oppose the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. Normally, I would be in- 
clined to support the philosophy of the 
amendment as presented by my very able 
and distinguished colleagues Congress- 
men MacGrecor and Bow. However, in 
this case, I am convinced the committee 
has explored all the possibilities and their 
recommendation will guarantee conti- 
nuity at a very crucial stage in the de- 
velopment of this very important project. 

Mr. Chairman,. for many years, we 
have conducted research, built proto- 
types and advanced airplane construc- 
tion programs for purely defense pur- 

poses. I have long advocated the building 
of aircraft for offense purposes—eco- 
nomic, technological, and international 
trade and travel offensive programs are 
desperately needed. 

I believe the SST program falls in this 
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category. Transportation and communi- 
cation advancement, in all forms, hold 
the key to our future security. The move- 
ment of people on a worldwide scale will 
increase even more so than is now occur- 
ring. We can and must be in a position 
to meet these transportation require- 
ments of the future. 

Therefore, it is my intent to do every- 
thing possible to advance this program, 
as well as all facets of aviation and air- 
ports in this country. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment, for it would have the 
effect of eliminating the SST. Most of the 
arguments in favor of the SST have been 
heard and I support the majority of 
these arguments given in support of the 
program. To delay this program which 
would be the effect of this amendment 
will be very costly to our best interest. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

I rise in opposition to the amendment. 
We have studied the financial require- 
ments of the SST program in con- 
siderable detail. 

Our analysis indicates that this re- 
duction would require a major redirec- 
tion of the planned fiscal year 1968 pro- 
gram and would result in a stretchout 
of the entire program. Effective immedi- 
ately, it would require a cutback of 
the manufacturers’ manpower by re- 
moval from the program of valuable 
technical talent. Based on the best tech- 
nical judgment of the FAA and the SST 
contractors’ personnel, it is estimated 
that any such reduction would delay the 
program from 15 to 18 months and in- 
crease the total cost of the program by 
$100 to $125 million. This cost increase 
would be caused by the annual rise in 
the costs of labor and materials, plus 
the inefficiencies of cutting back the pro- 
gram, and, in later years, rehiring skilled 
people. For example, the seven major 
subcontracts that Boeing plans to exe- 
cute near the end of this calendar year 
probably could not be awarded. In addi- 
tion to delaying the program and in- 
creasing its cost, this would adversely 
affect thousands of jobs throughout the 
country and possibly result in the loss 
of several of these key SST subcontrac- 
tors to the program. 

Another detrimental effect of any such 
program delay would be the loss of some 
of the anticipated early market for the 
SST to the Concorde. Assuming that the 
Concorde would be produced at the rate 
of four per month, we estimate that any 
such delay would cost the U.S. nearly 
$3 billion in initial SST sales. 

I hope the amendment will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr, Chairman, much 
has been said regarding the development 
of the civilian supersonic transport and 
more will be said today. Unfortunately 
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for the American taxpayer, who will 
ultimately foot the bill, the discussions 
of the SST have generated considerably 
more heat than light. 

The House is being asked today to ap- 
propriate $198 million and add it to the 
$531 million already appropriated for a 
project which not only is a potential 
menace to health, safety, and property 
but which may well end up costing the 
Nation several billions of dollars without 
any demonstrable economic benefit. 

The SST would have no military value 
whatsoever; the Secretary of Defense 
has made that clear on a number of oc- 
casions. From what has been said and 
written, the SST will benefit those in- 
ternational travelers who would prefer to 
cross the Atlantic Ocean in 2% hours in- 
stead of 642; it will provide jobs for sci- 
entists and engineers already in short 
supply; and it will protect our aircraft 
industry from international competition 
from the joint Anglo-French effort, 
which is already several years ahead 
of us in the supersonic track meet. 

National pride is a fine thing, but in 
my view it simply would not justify a 
multibillion commitment at a time of 
severe inflationary pressure and pressing 
domestic needs. I cannot and will not say 
to the American taxpayer: the devel- 
opment of an aircraft in which you will 
probably never fly, which may break 
every window in your house, and which 
may well turn out to be an economic 
catastrophe is more important than im- 
proving your children’s education, than 
providing more job opportunities, than 
cleaning up the air you breathe and the 
water you drink, than easing the pres- 
sures of rising taxes and rising prices. 
I will not say that and since the only ef- 
fective way I can protest this supersonic 
silliness is to vote against the Depart- 
ment of Transportation appropriation, 
Iam doing just that. 

The concept of a supersonic transport 
as a long-range goal for the aircraft in- 
dustry might just possibly be feasible, 
and the Federal Government’s role in 
assisting this sort of technological devel- 
opment is nothing new. That is not the 
issue, however. The basic question before 
the House today is the necessity of es- 
tablishing what amounts to an expensive 
crash program which has little chance of 
success. If we need any proof of how 
much of a gamble the SST is, just wit- 
ness the reluctance of the aircraft in- 
dustry to foot more than 10 percent of 
the bill for SST development. 

We are not being asked to appropriate 
$198 million for SST development today, 
although that amount in itself is suffi- 
cient to give us pause. We are being asked 
to take an irrevocable plunge down a 
bottomless pit of expenditure. We are be- 
ing asked to accept— 

First, that the sonic boom problem can 
be solved either technologically or by 
limiting the SST to ocean flights in spite 
of the fact that the FAA has admitted 
its failure to solve the subsonic noise 
problem of conventional jets; and 

Second, that despite the fact there are 
no firm orders for SST’s and the reluc- 
tance of the airlines to take more than a 
10 percent risk, the project will be a fi- 
nancial success. 
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- Ido not see how Congress can give this 

kind of speculative venture higher pri- 
ority than eliminating the blight of ur- 
ban slums, providing expanded educa- 
tion and employment opportunities, and 
waging an effective war on crime. I do 
not see how Congress can consider an ad- 
ministration request to raise taxes in the 
absence of any serious attempt to elimi- 
nate unnecessary spending, such as this 
project represents. 

The question of spending billions of 
dollars on the SST is not and should not 
be a matter of national pride. We can’t 
spend our way to international respect. 
The real issue of the SST is fiscal respon- 
sibility, and, as such, there can be only 
one rational course of action. Federal 
funds for SST development must be shut 
off now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MacGrecor]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. MACGREGOR) 
there were—ayes 30, noes 89. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

STATE AND COMMUNITY HIGHWAY SAFETY 
(LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION) 

For the payment of obligations incurred 
in carrying out the provisions of title 23, 
United States Code, section 402, to remain 
available until expended, $20,000,000, of 
which not to exceed $1,000,000 may be ad- 
vanced to the appropriation “Traffic and 
highway safety” for administration of this 
program. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
12, line 9, strike out “$20,000,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$10,000,000”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] in support of his amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, with the 
defeat of the last amendment, it seems 
to me that we ought to start now and 
try to save some money in this bill to 
help fund the $144 million that is in the 
bill for the start of subsidizing that 
super-duper airplane, which will event- 
ually cost the taxpayers more than a 
billion dollars. 

The amendment I have offered would 
reduce the amount provided in the bill 
for State and community highway safety 
by $10 million. 

Mr. Chairman, I am for safety and I 
am sure everyone else is for safety. But 
those of you who were here earlier this 
afternoon will recall I pointed out that 
there are six safety divisions—six safety 
bureaus in this new Department of 
Transportation. 

I say to you, while two bureaus might 
be necessary—one dealing with safety on 
the streets and highways and the other 
with aviation safety—I can see no logical 
reason for six safety bureaus in the new 
Department of Transportation. 

In this case, and with respect to this 
particular expenditure, they had $10 
million for the last fiscal year. There is 
recommended in this bill $20 million or 
an increase of $10 million over last 
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year. I-would point out to you that they 
were able to spend only $547,000 out of 
the $10 million that was allocated to 
them last year, that is up to the time of 
the hearings on this bill some three 
months ago. 

Mr. Chairman, I can see no reason in 
the world why there should be this kind 
of increase in this particular safety pro- 
gram. The various States have made it 
clear that they are not ready with their 
programs. 

More than that, I think the States 
ought to take care of much of their own 
safety program. What, for instance, can 
the Federal Government do by way of 
telling those in Iowa how to operate 
buses safely? Why should we spend the 
money of the taxpayers of this country 
to tell highway patrolmen and others in 
the State of Iowa and other States how 
to remove debris from the highways? 

Mr. Chairman, doubling the funds for 
this purpose ought to at least await the 
submission of programs by the States. I 
submit that we ought to keep this pro- 
gram lean, I will say to the Chairman of 
the subcommittee, and I think he ought 
to agree to this amendment. We ought 
to keep this whole new Department lean 
until we see where it is headed. Keep 
it lean and hungry, and operating on a 
minimum amount of money at this time 
when the Nation is floundering in debt. 
I urge the acceptance of my amendment. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. The 
committee thought that they had cut 
this program rather severely. The au- 
thorization by the Public Works Com- 
mittee and by this Congress provides for 
a contract authorization for these types 
of program of $100 million a year. The 
programs which are involved include 
motor vehicle inspection, driver educa- 
tion and training, driver licensing and 
performance, traffic safety data systems, 
accident investigation, pedestrian safety, 
schoolbus safety, motorcycle safety, 
debris removal, as the gentleman points 
out, and community support. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. A lot of the programs 
which the gentleman from California is 
now reading are fine programs. They 
ought to be funded in 1968. They ought to 
be funded also in fiscal year 1969. 

The remarks of the gentleman from 
Iowa, I think, indicate clearly that some 
of the programs ought to be looked at. 
That is precisely what the subcommit- 
tee tried to do. The reduction from $100 
million requested to $20 million is a 
rather substantial reduction. There are 
some 45 States now that have indicated 
that they want to qualify and come into 
the program. It will be made available. 
I think they can use the $20 million 
wisely. They could have used $100 mil- 
lion very unwisely on some of the pro- 
grams to which the gentleman from 
Iowa objected. 

Mr. McFALL. As the chairman points 
out, the committee wanted this program 
to go ahead slowly. This highway safety 
program is an important item in our na- 
tional life, and we do not want to ham- 
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string this new Department of Trans- 
portation and the highway safety de- 
partments of the States throughout the 
country if they can possibly put together 
highway safety programs which will re- 
sult in the saving of the lives of the 
people of our country. 

The evidence before the committee 
indicated that in this program this year 
they were only able to obligate some $2 
million. Most probably they will not be 
able to obligate all of the $20 million al- 
lowed in the pending bill. Yet at the same 
time we felt that we had cut them deeply 
enough so that they would have an op- 
portunity to expand this important 
safety program wisely. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFALL, I am very happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What happened to the 
approximately $9.5 million that was 
unexpended from the appropriation of 
last year? 

Mr. McFALL. It remains unexpended. 
In the contract authorization program 
they did not spend the money, and so 
it goes unspent. 

Mr. GROSS. So raising the amount to 
$20 million means that you have close 
to $30 million available? 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Actually the money that 
has been spent on the program as of 
today is around $2 million. The figure of 
$547,000 the gentleman from Iowa used 
is a correct one as of May 1. Since that 
time, as you know better than most peo- 
ple, they have quickly obligated their 
funds to the extent of about $2 million. 
So there is $8 million which carries over 
in contract authority. 

If they go to the States on a dollar-for- 
dollar matching basis, then we have to 
get the necessary money for that. 

Mr. GROSS. Why not give them $18 
million? They have $10 million from last 
year, and with the carryover, with the 
$18 million plus $10 million, this cer- 
tainly ought to be sufficient for them in 
light of the fact that they only used $9.5 
million of the $10 million made available 
last year. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, section 401 
in the bill restricts them to $20 million. 

Mr. GROSS. What then becomes of 
the $8 million? 

i Mr. BOLAND. They just do not spend 

Mr. McFALL. In section 401, it is pro- 
vided that they cannot obligate more 
than the amount of $20 million author- 
ized this year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 39, noes 79. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MOTOR CARRIER SAFETY 

For necessary expenses to carry out motor 

carrier safety functions of the Secretary as 
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authorized by the Department of Transporta- 
tion Act (80 Stat. 939-40); $1,670,000. i 


FOREST HIGHWAYS (LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT 
AUTHORIZATION) 


For payment of obligations incurred ‘in 
carrying out the provisions of title 23, United 
States Code, section 204, pursuant to con- 
tract authorization granted by title 23, 
United States Code, section 203, to remain 
available until expended, $32,000,000, which 
sum is composed of $6,950,000, the balance 
of the amount authorized to be appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1966, and $25,050,000, a 
part of the amount authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year 1967: Provided, 
That this appropriation shall be available 
for the rental, purchase, construction, or al- 
teration of buildings and sites necessary for 
the storage and repair of equipment and sup- 
plies used for road construction and main- 
tenance but the total cost of any such item 
under this authorization shall not exceed 
$15,000. 


Pustic LANDS HIGHWAYS (LIQUIDATION OF 
CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION) 


For payment of obligations incurred in 
carrying out the provisions of title 23, United 
States Code, section 209, pursuant to the 
contract authorization granted by title 23, 
United States Code, section 203, to remain 
available until expended, $9,000,000, which 
sum is composed of $900,000, the balance of 
the amount authorized for the fiscal year 
1966, $7,000,000, the amount authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year 1967, and 
$1,100,000, a part of the amount authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year 1968. 

INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 

For necessary expenses for construction of 
the Inter-American Highway, in accordance 
with the provisions of section 212 of title 
23 of the United States Code, $5,000,000, to 
remain available until expended. 


CHAMIZAL MEMORIAL HIGHWAY 


For necessary expenses to carry out the 
provisions of the Act of November 8, 1966 
(Public Law 89-795), $4,000,000, to remain 
available until expended. 

ALASKAN ASSISTANCE 

For necessary expenses for construction 
and maintenance of highways in the State of 
Alaska, as authorized by the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1966 (80 Stat. 768) , $4,000,000, 
to remain available until expended. 


REPAIR AND RECONSTRUCTION OF HIGHWAYS 


For repayment to the Highway trust fund, 
$15,097,772, which sum is composed of 
$1,089,111 for the increased expenditures 
made for the repair and reconstruction of 
highways in Alaska, as authorized by sec- 
tion 3 of the 1964 Amendments to the Alaska 
Omnibus Act (78 Stat. 505), and $14,008,661 
for the repair and reconstruction of highways, 
roads, and trails, as authorized by section 2 
of the Pacific Northwest Disaster Relief Act 
of 1965 (79 Stat. 131). 

GENERAL PROVISION 

Sec. 401. None of the funds provided in 
this title shall be available for the planning 
or execution of programs the obligations for 
which are in excess of $20,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1968 for “State and Community Highway 
Safety”. 

TITLE V—FEDERAL RAILROAD 
ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Federal Rail- 
road Administration, including uniforms or 
allowances therefor, as authorized by law (5 
U.S.C. 5901; 80 Stat. 299); hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; and services as authorized by 
5 U.S.C, 3109; $680,000. 

BUREAU OF RAILROAD SAFETY 


For necessary expenses of the Bureau of 
Railroad Safety, not otherwise provided for, 
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including uniforms or allowances therefor, as 
authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5901; 80 Stat. 
299); hire of passenger motor vehicles; and 
services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109; 
$3,414,000. 
HIGH-SPEED GROUND TRANSPORTATION 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


For necessary expenses for research, devel- 
opment, and demonstrations in high-speed 
ground transportation, $10,300,000, to remain 
available until expended. 


RAILROAD RESEARCH 


For necessary expenses for conducting rail- 
road research activities, $200,000, to remain 
available until expended. 


ALASKA RAILROAD 
ALASKA RAILROAD REVOLVING FUND 


The Alaska Railroad Revolving Fund shall 
continue available until expended for the 
work authorized by law, including operation 
and maintenance of oceangoing or coastwise 
vessels by ownership, charter, or arrangement 
with other branches of the Government serv- 
ice, for the purpose of providing additional 
facilities for transportation of freight, pas- 
sengers, or mail, when deemed necessary for 
the benefit and development of industries or 
travel in the area served; and payment of 
compensation and expenses as authorized by 
5 U.S.C. 8146, to be reimbursed as therein 
provided: Provided, That no employee shall 
be paid an annual salary out of said fund in 
excess of the salaries prescribed by the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended, for grade 
GS-15, except the general manager of said 
railroad, one assistant general manager at 
not to exceed the salaries prescribed by said 
Act for GS-17, and five officers at not to ex- 
ceed the salaries prescribed by said Act for 
grade GS-16. 


TITLE VI—OTHER ACTIVITIES 


SAINT LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


The Saint Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation is hereby authorized to make 
such expenditures, within the limits of funds 
and borrowing authority available to such 
Corporation, and in accord with law, and to 
make such contracts and commitments with- 
out regard to fiscal year limitations as pro- 
vided by section 104 of the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act, as amended, as may be 
necessary in carrying out the programs set 
forth in the budget for the current fiscal year 
for such Corporation, except as hereinafter 
provided. 


LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, 
SAINT LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT COR- 
PORATION 


Not to exceed $514,000 shall be available 
for administrative expenses which shall be 
computed on an accrual basis, including not 
to exceed $3,000 for official entertainment ex- 
penses to be expended upon the approval 
or authority of the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, hire of passenger motor vehicles, uni- 
forms or allowances therefor for operation 
and maintenance personnel, as authorized 
by law (5 U.S.C. 5901; 80 Stat. 299), and 
$5,000 for services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 
3109. 

NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION SAFETY BOARD 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the National 
Transportation Safety Board, including em- 
ployment of temporary guards on a contract 
or fee basis; hire, operation, maintenance, 
and repair of aircraft; hire of passenger motor 
vehicles; services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 
3109; and uniforms, or allowances therefor, 
as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5901; 80 Stat. 
299); $4,000,000. 


TITLE VII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 701. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall remain available for 
obligation beyond the current fiscal year un- 
less expressly so provided herein. 
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This Act may be cited as the “Department 
of Transportation Appropriation Act, 1968”. 


Mr. BOLAND (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the remainder of the bill 
be considered as read, printed in the 
Record, and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
215 of order to the remainder of the 

If not, are there any amendments to 
be offered? 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
able and respected chairman of the sub- 
committee a question. On page 14, line 
20, with respect to section 401, to which 
reference was made a few minutes ago 
in response to the amendment by the 
gentleman from Iowa, the section in 
which the funds are limited to $20 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1968, I have a ques- 
tion for the purpose of clarification and 
for the record. 

I ask the gentleman from California 
(Mr. MeFaLL] if I am correct in under- 
standing that this section makes no 
change in the basic contract obligational 
authority contained in the Highway 
Safety Act of 1966? 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I wish to assure 
the very able gentleman from Minnesota, 
who is asking these questions on behalf 
of the House Public Works Committee. 
Certainly that committee has an essen- 
tial interest in this program, since they 
are the authorizing committee that has 
presented this program to the House of 
Representatives. All this does is provide 
a limitation on the contract authority 
for the fiscal year 1968. There would be 
no basic change in the law. There is no 
limitation on future years in the bill. If 
this program can be developed so that 
$100 million a year could be wisely spent 
in years following, then, of course, that 
will be considered at that time. There is 
no basic change in the law. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate that, and that does clarify it. 
We thought for a moment that perhaps 
there was some legislative alteration of 
the intent of the authorization and of 
the Act of 1966. 

Mr. Chairman, while personally I 
would hope for a larger appropriation, 
I do recognize the merit in the argument 
of the chairman of the subcommittee 
and of the gentleman from California 
that more information is necessary be- 
fore larger amounts can be authorized 
or approved on contract authority. 

As the chairman of the subcommittee 
pointed out, last year in 1966, many 
State legislatures were not in session. 
Many state safety agencies did not have 
the proper authority or the appropria- 
tions to participate in this new program, 
and therefore they could not obligate 
or commit themselves to the programs 
proposed by this new Department of 
Transportation. 

As of this January 1967, however, as 
the chairman pointed out, I believe as 
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many as 45 State legislatures were in 
session. Most of those States by now 
either have taken the necessary legis- 
lative action or are considering action 
to participate in this 50-50 program with 
the Department of Transportation. 

So a year from now we will have much 
more information on what the program 
is accomplishing and how it is perform- 
ing, and we will be in a better position 
to evaluate the future course of the pro- 


gram. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McFALL. I hope the gentleman’s 
committee, the great Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, will look into this program 
and perhaps report to the House, con- 
cerning its progress in the States. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I am in accord with 
that suggestion and shall so recommend 
to our Public Works Committee. I thank 
the gentleman very much. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
13, strike out lines 20 through 24 inclusive. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would simply strike out $5 
million for the Inter-American Highway, 
the boondoggle which has cost our tax- 
payers more than $170 million, and 
which was supposed to have ended years 
ago. 

This is the type of appropriation fund- 
ing that ought to be in the foreign aid 
bill, if it belongs here at all. 

This highway was estimated to cost 
a total of $100 million when it was au- 
thorized. 

It has already cost $268 million, of 
which the United States has put up some 
$170 million. 

I am glad to see the gentleman from 
New York on the floor, because he is one 
of the gentlemen who assured me and 
other Members of the House several years 
ago that that year was the last in which 
we would be asked for an appropriation. 
If I remember correctly, and I say it 
was some years ago, he got his infor- 
mation from Mr. Whitton of the Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the distinguished gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I know 
the gentleman will forgive me if I can- 
not assure him of the accuracy of his 
last statement. 

I merely rose to inquire if this were 
not the highway which was the brain- 
child of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Somoza of Nicaragua? Is this 
not the highway? We have discussed it 
many times. 

Mr. GROSS. I was not here at the 
time of Franklin D. Roosevelt. I do not 
know whether that was the Rama Road 
or the Inter-American Highway. It was 
one or the other, and it is for dead sure 
and certain that our taxpayers have been 
raided for a lot of money for both of 
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Mr. ROONEY of New York. The gen- 
tleman realizes that during the time of 
the alleged stoppage of this highway we 
had a period of 8 years of the Eisen- 
hower administration. We did not stop 
building this highway in those 8 years, 
did we? 

Mr. GROSS. No, but the gentleman 
was telling us, about that time, that it 
was the last time he would be in asking 
for money for it. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I cannot 
verify the accuracy of that statement. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. He is another 
gentleman who told us we had readied 
the end of the road several years ago. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I would trust the accuracy 
of the gentleman from Ohio, when it 
comes to this subject, more so than 
anyone else. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman from Iowa is 
absolutely correct. Back in the days 
when the gentleman from New York was 
a member of the subcommittee it was 
the Subcommittee on Commerce, under 
the chairmanship of our late and dis- 
tinguished friend, Prince Preston. And, 
yet, we had the question of the Inter- 
American Highway, which is not the one 
to which President Roosevelt agreed. 
That was the Rama Road. 

Mr. Chairman, we had the testimony 
presented before us—and we raised the 
question: For how long is this going to 
go on? We were assured that that was 
the last appropriation. Depending upon 
the testimony before that committee, I 
advised this House that there would 
never be another appropriation for the 
Inter-American Highway. 

Mr. Chairman, I apologize now to the 
House, because we have had it prac- 
tically every year since then. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, let me 
say that we now have the assurance that 
there will be no further request for au- 
thorization or appropriation, beyond the 
$7 million proposed for fiscal year 1968. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield further to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Of course, 
all of us realize that we cannot be respon- 
sible for climactic conditions down “that- 
away.” 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I am glad 
to hear once again that this is the last 
time around. I heard it for a good many 
years, but I am glad to hear it again. I 
hope that the members of the Commit- 
tee will support my amendment. That 
will make certain this is the last time 
around. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Gross) 
there were—ayes 45, noes 91. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 
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Mr, Chairman, because of the frivolity 
of some of the comments made with 
respect to the Inter-American Highway, 
and in order to keep the record com- 
pletely straight, something should be 
said concerning the truly great impor- 
tance and very rea! value of that road. 

The Pan American Highway is the old- 
est dream of engineers and statesmen in 
this hemisphere. It was first officially 
recommended by Henry Clay in 1834. It 
was formally adopted as a policy of the 
American Republics in 1929. For more 
than 30 long years, mile by tortuous mile, 
through some of the most rugged terrain 
in the Americas, men of good will and 
stubborn faith have moved forward to ac- 
complish its state of near completion 
today. 

When it is completed, the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway will be the longest con- 
tinuous stretch of road in the entire 
world. For more than 14,000 miles—from 
the ice-locked tundra of Alaska to Tierra 
del Fuego at the southernmost tip of the 
hemisphere—it will be possible for Amer- 
icans—North, Central, and South Ameri- 
cans—to drive on one ribbon of highway. 

The Inter-American Highway is a 
3,142-mile segment of the total Pan 
American Highway. It extends from the 
Texas border through Mexico and Cen- 
tral America to a point about 34 miles 
below the Panama Canal. Mr. Chairman, 
I have driven this portion of the high- 
way. I believe very firmly in its present 
value and its future potential. 

Today the entire Pan American High- 
way as envisioned almost 40 years ago is 
complete for traffic except for one stretch 
of some 400 miles in what is called the 
Darien jungle. This is a long, narrow 
isthmus which connects Central with 
South America. Engineering studies are 
underway to link up the 8,000 miles of 
usable road to the north with the 6,000 
miles of completed road to the south. 

We of the United States have spent 
some $162 million over the years as our 
part of this project. That is more than 
was originally anticipated that it would 
cost, to be sure. But I know of nothing 
which can be built today on the price 
scale of the 193078. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the vote the 
House has just taken demonstrates that 
we recognize and appreciate the value 
of this, the most tangible and most con- 
crete example of hemispheric solidarity 
that these American Republics have been 
able to accomplish jointly in all these 
years. Having invested $162 million, and 
having brought the total program so 
near to completion, surely it would be 
foolish for us to abandon the project now, 
when the goal is so closely within reach. 

The present bill contains only $5 mil- 
lion to complete the paving of short frag- 
ments of the road in Costa Rica and 
Guatemala. Having set our hand to the 
plow and having come so near to the 
end of the furrow, surely we do not want 
to look back now. 

This is a great dream. This is a great 
project. Latin America is our best cus- 
tomer. This program has been an out- 
standingly good investment for the 
United States. Not only has this highway 
opened markets for American investors 
and American businessmen, but Latin 
America today buys so much more from 
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us than we buy from them that even 
when you count the billions of dollars 
that we have put into the Alliance for 
Progress, our balance of payments posi- 
tion with our Latin American Republics 
is still a favorable balance from our point 
of view. And you cannot say this about 
many other regions of the world. 

Not only has it improved commerce 
between us and our Latin American 
neighbors; this road has improved their 
commerce between themselves. Partly 
through its inspiration, Central Ameri- 
can countries have developed their own 
Common Market, It has helped to sta- 
bilize their political institutions; it has 
assisted in bringing about hemispheric 
solidarity in a very real way. It has given 
these countries the impetus to reach out 
into isolated mountain villages to build 
the lateral roads that connect with this 
arterial highway. They have been pro- 
viding the ribs to connect with this 
spinal column and veins of commerce 
and culture that flow into this main 
artery. 

It is not a luxury superhighway by 
American standards. It could not be for 
$162 million. But let me tell you what our 
Latin American neighbors have put into 
it. 

Mexico has put that much into it on 
her own. She did not take a penny of 
help from us to complete and connect 
the entire Pan American Highway 
through Mexico. South American Re- 
publics have put up some $500 million 
to bring it 6,000 miles through their 
countries from the southern tip of Ar- 
gentina up to the Darien Gap in Colom- 
bia. We paid none of that. The Central 
American Republics, small though they 
are, have contributed approximately $92 
million. The ratio in all is about 5 to 1. 
For every dollar we have put into it, 
Latin Americans have put up $5. 

If in the future we should decide to 
assist in connecting up the Darien Penin- 
sula, the missing link in the chain, then 
that too will be an excellent investment. 

In Latin America they have a saying 
that goes: “Caminos traen riquezas, y 
caminos traen amigos,” and that trans- 
lated means “Roads bring riches, and 
roads brings friends.” 

I think this is a very good, concrete— 
and I do not mean a pun—example of 
what we can do in this hemisphere and 
on this continent to work more effectively 
toward hemispheric solidarity and 
friendship. I believe it is a good invest- 
ment. I do not believe we need to apolo- 
3 for it. I believe we need to brag about 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On 
page 14, line 4, strike out 4,000, 000,“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “$2,000,000,”. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment would eliminate the $4 mil- 
lion for the infamous Chamizal Road in 
and near El Paso, Tex. This four-lane 
highway is due to cost the Nation’s tax- 
payers about $14 million when com- 
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pleted. The $4 million in this bill is just 
the downpayment. 

Eere is another boondoggle for Texas 
and Mexico. In this case it was Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson who went to El 
Paso a couple of years ago and made a 
commitment to the Mexican Govern- 
ment involving some $14 million for the 
building of a superhighway along the 
border at El Paso, which very conven- 
iently fits into the picture of fast traffic 
to the fleshpots and race track over in 
Juarez, Mexico. 

My amendment would simply take 
away the $4 million and cut this latest 
Texas boondoggle out of the bill. 

That is all there is to it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

This highway was authorized by the 
89th Congress—Public Law 89-795. The 
Federal Government is authorized to pay 
all rights-of-way and preliminary en- 
gineering costs, and half of the construc- 
tion costs, the remaining half to be paid 
by the State of Texas or the city of El 
Paso. 

The construction of this highway along 
the U.S. bank of the Rio Grande is a 
project to complement the settlement of 
the Chamizal boundary dispute between 
the United States and Mexico. 

The Chamizal Treaty, which was rati- 
fied on January 14, 1964, peacefully set- 
tled a 100-year-old dispute between the 
United States and Mexico. In dispute 
was a 427-acre tract of land known as 
the Chamizal, which was formed north 
of the present channel of the Rio Grande 
in El Paso, Tex., by the movement of the 
river southward in 1853. 

The Chamizal Treaty is an achieve- 
ment in the proudest of American diplo- 
matic traditions, the peaceful settlement 
of a dispute. The treaty provides that ap- 
proximately 630 acres of land in south- 
ern, downtown El Paso be transferred 
to Mexico, and 193 acres of land under 
Mexican jurisdiction be transferred to 
the United States, or a net loss to the city 
of El Paso of 427 acres. 

Following the Chamizal settlement, a 
complementary program to develop the 
American section of land was proposed 
by the Federal Government, through its 
executive and legislative branches, work- 
ing in close cooperation with the county 
and city of El Paso. The treaty provides 
for the relocation of the Rio Grande 
channel, relocation within the Chamizal 
section of the irrigation canal, and com- 
pensation of the occupants of the lands 
involved in the transfer. These efforts 
are well underway. 

I would like the House in considering 
this amendment to keep in mind the 
following points: First, this road will 
be on the international border, from 
which the United States will directly 
benefit. There are 60,000,000 persons per 
year crossing at the El Paso points of 
entry between Mexico and the United 
States. This highway connects all points 
of entry, thereby facilitating this heavy 
flow of international traffic. This road 
will provide greater efficiency for all U.S. 
Government law enforcement agencies 
along the international boundary. 

Second, the Bureau of the Budget, the 
State Department, the U.S. Boundary 
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Commission, the Bureau of Public Roads 
have all endorsed this road. 

Upon completion, the highway would 
not become a part of the Federal-aid 
highway system. The Secretary of Trans- 
portation is authorized to convey all 
right, title, and interest of the United 
States to the State of Texas or the city 
of El Paso. Thus, maintenance of the 
highway would be the responsibility of 
the State or the city. 

Third, troops and dignitaries from 43 
countries training at Fort Bliss, and 
tourists from Mexico judge the United 
States by what they see in El Paso. El 
Paso is a window to Latin America. To 
many of their citizens El Paso is their 
only view of the United States. 

Mexico has initiated a handsome bor- 
der beautification program on its side 
of the international border in Ciudad 
Juarez, and it is highly appropriate that 
the United States equally participate in 
this development program. 

Fourth, the river is being relocated 
now, and this road can now be built 
simultaneously, more orderly, and more 
economically. Mexico has a beautifica- 
tion program underway; this would be 
part of our effort to improve and beautify 
our international border. 

Fifth, the city of El Paso lost a net of 
427 acres of its historic, and improved 
downtown area, including 7 miles of 
streets without compensation, and utility 
equipment. This represents not only im- 
portant land, and future growth area, 
but $27,000,000 of valuation and $320,000 
annual taxes. Much of this land con- 
stituted our industrial area. In addition, 
El Paso donated a $250,000 parcel of land 
to the U.S. Government for its dis- 
placed border patrol station. About 
5,500 residents were displaced. 

Sixth, the people of El Paso accepted 
these losses, because it served the diplo- 
matic purposes of the United States. At 
the time, and throughout all appear- 
ances in the Congress on the treaty, this 
highway was mentioned favorably, and 
the people of El Paso were pledged the 
support of the responsible agencies to- 
ward obtaining this highway, as one of 
the few reimbursements for the losses of 
the city and the people of El Paso. It is 
an auxiliary project arising from the 
Chamizal Treaty. 

Seventh, for 100 years this Chamizal 
dispute with Mexico stymied part of the 
growth of El Paso, including this south- 
ern road loop which the city has wanted 
to construct since 1927. It was the 
United States and Mexico that held this 
land in limbo, not the city of El Paso. 

The Bureau of Public Roads has de- 
termined that expected traffic volumes 
justify the construction of this highway. 
The access which it would provide to 
certain parts of the city will serve to de- 
velop these parts both physically and 
commercially. 

The Texas Highway Commission has 
given the Department of Transportation 
a letter of intent to participate in 50 per- 
cent of the cost of construction of this 
highway and it will enter into a written 
agreement before construction begins. 

The Bureau of Public Roads is anxious 
to begin acquiring the necessary prop- 
erty as soon as possible because of ris- 
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ing land costs. Any delay would result 
in increased expenditures. 

The Bureau of the Budget recom- 
mended an appropriation of $8,000,000 to 
fully carry out the provisions of Public 
Law 89-795. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee provided only half that amount 
in this bill, $4,000,000. 

In order to strengthen our national 
and international bearing, and in fair- 
ness to a city that otherwise has asked 
little, but has lost valuable land in the 
interests of U.S. foreign relations, I ask 
your support. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I only rise to say that 
the request was for $8 million and we 
reduced it to $4 million. 

The $4 million will enable the Depart- 
ment of Transportation to go along with 
the planning and engineering and the 
acquisition of rights-of-way. 

I think if we reduce it to $2 million, 
we would not be able to acquire the prop- 
erty that is necessary to construct this 
road. The value of the land required for 
rights-of-way are increasing every year. 
I think it really would cost us more mon- 
ey if we reduce this by the $2 million that 
the gentleman from Iowa suggests that 
we do. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose this amend- 
ment, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. GROSS. Why not let them build 
their own road to hook up with the Ti- 
juana racetrack—I mean the Juarez 
racetrack. 

Mr. BOLAND. We do not want it to 
hook up with Tijuana, which is a thou- 
sand miles away, or Juarez. 

Mr. GROSS. I am referring to the Jua- 
rez racetrack. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On 
page 14, delete lines 5 to 9 inclusive. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
another new program in the bill at a cost 
of $4 million, and there is not even a 
budget estimate for it. It provides for 
the maintenance of highways in Alaska. 
It is one thing to construct roads; it is 
another thing to go into States and 
maintain those roads. It seems to me 
about the least the State of Alaska can 
do is to maintain its own roads. I ask 
support for the amendment, for I can 
think of no valid reason why the State 
of Alaska should be given special treat- 
ment that is accorded no other of the 
49 States in the matter of maintenance. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Alaska is recognized for 5 minutes. 
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Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, section 
7 of the Federal Aid to Highway Act of 
1966 authorized the appropriation of 
special Federal funds in the amount of 
$14 million for each of the fiscal years 
1968 through 1972 for highway construc- 
tion and maintenance in Alaska. These 
funds were authorized to be appropria- 
ted from the general fund in addition to 
the regular Federal aid to highway pri- 
mary, secondary, and urban highway 
funds apportioned annually to Alaska. 

Mr. Chairman, the special Alaska as- 
sistance section of the Federal Aid to 
Highway Act of 1966 was the recogni- 
tion by Congress of the situation which 
exists in Alaska and which is substan- 
tially different from any of the rest of 
the Nation. It is a unique situation 
worthy of special treatment. It was also 
enacted by Congress in recognition of 
the neglect, the discrimination and the 
inequitable treatment given to Alaska 
in the past. 

Since the inception of the Federal-aid 
ABC highway program in 1916 Alaska 
has never received an equal or appro- 
priate share of the funds under this pro- 
gram, and, ladies and gentlemen, Alaska 
has never participated in or benefited 
from the financing of the Interstate 
Highway System which is enjoyed by 
every other State and Puerto Rico. 

Last year the President requested in 
the budget approximately $140 million 
under the Appalachia Regional Devel- 
opment Act of 1965 for highway and 
access road development. It is my un- 
derstanding that some $100 million of 
the funds appropriated by the 89th Con- 
gress for this fiscal year remain un- 
expended, and yet the President this 
year requested an additional $100 mil- 
lion which the Appropriations Commit- 
tee reduced to $95 million. This is dif- 
ficult to understand taken in light of 
the treatment of Alaska when we real- 
ize that the 586,400 square miles of the 
State of Alaska constitutes approxi- 
mately 16 percent or one-sixth of the 
total land area of the United States. 
Alaska has less than 7,000 miles of roads 
of all classes. This mileage is only 0.2 
percent of the Nation’s road system, but 
it serves (or rather fails to serve) one- 
sixth of the Nation’s entire area. It is 
evident, therefore, that funds needed to 
push roads into undeveloped Alaska, 
which have not been available in the past 
must be made available in the present if 
the Nation is to have any chance to reap 
the great potential benefits of its vast 
resource reserves. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POLLOCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. MINSHALL. I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman from Alaska on the 
fine statement he is making and the fine 
statement that he made before our sub- 
committee. He has pursued his cause 
with perseverance. He gave us a very, 
very good report before our subcommit- 
tee, and, as the report shows, this is the 
only place in our entire bill where we 
went over the budget. 

I simply hope that the House will vote 
against the amendment. 

Mr. POLLOCK. I thank the gentle- 
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man. If I might continue, Mr Chairman, 
I wish to emphasize again that Alaska is 
the only State in the Union not partici- 
pating in the Interstate Highway pro- 
gram, although a fuel tax is collected in 
Alaska as it is everywhere else. The im- 
pact of this appropriation on the Fed- 
eral highway budget is virtually nil. If 
we had the entire $14 million which we 
requested, we would have only nine one- 
hundred-thousandths of 1 percent of the 
total Federal Budget, and even this has 
been cut from $14 million down to $4 
million. 

Nevertheless, while it is very, very 
small, as far as its impact on the nation- 
al budget is concerned, it certainly has a 
great and substantial impact in Alaska. 

In a report of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works of the Senate on S. 3155, pages 
30 and 31, there is a discussion of the 
Alaska assistance section. I would like 
to quote just a small portion. It states: 

The committee reiterates its earlier com- 
ment that the State of Alaska, due to its 
size, its small population, its climatic and 
seismic conditions and its distance from the 
other continental States, possesses absolutely 
unique problems. For these reasons the com- 
mittee emphasizes that Section 6 of S. 3155 
proposes unique efforts to solve these prob- 
lems, and these recommendations are not to 


be construed as a precedent for any other 
State. 


Gentlemen, we are treated differently 
in that we are denied the same benefits 
every other State receives in the Inter- 
state Highway program. What I am ask- 
ing, gentlemen, is, out of simple fairness, 
to give us what we badly need. We need 
the $14 million. It has been reduced to 
$4 million. Now there is an amendment 
to entirely delete the remaining $4 mil- 
lion. While we pay the gas tax, we are the 
only State denied Interstate funds. I urge 
you not to support the amendment. 

As a matter of fact, I ask in the in- 
terest of common fairness that the 
amendment which is before the House 
be soundly defeated. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POLLOCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr, Chairman, the gen- 
tleman states the case as the subcom- 
mittee saw it. We agreed with him. I 
hope the amendment is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LAIRD, Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ex- 
plain the motion to recommit which I 
intend to offer to this bill. 

Probably every Member is familiar 
with the fact that the executive branch 
of the Government is currently engaged 
in a review and a reestimate of the cur- 
rent budget situation and outlook. 

In recent weeks, I have had an op- 
portunity to visit with officials in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Department of Labor, 
and I know something of the painful 
process through which they are going to 
revise, to reduce the budget expenditure 
estimates for the current fiscal year 
1968. It is of course a Government-wide 
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review, affecting all agencies, because 
the executive branch now realizes that 
we are facing a possible budget deficit in 
fiscal year 1968 of the incredible sum of 
upward of $30,000,000,000. 

I would point out that this review is 
being made while nearly all of the 
President's budget requests are still 
pending consideration in Congress, The 
fiscal situation is critical, and we should 
avail ourselves of every opportunity 
to make reductions. I think it is impera- 
tive that this Congress manifest its con- 
cern, and also its desire to have the ex- 
penditure rates for fiscal year 1968 re- 
duced. 

According to my information, the bill 
before us today involves budget expendi- 
ture estimates for fiscal year 1968 of 
roughly $1,550,000,000. My amendment, 
which will be offered in the motion to re- 
commit, will provide that this expendi- 
ture level, for fiscal year 1968, be scaled 
down by 5 percent—which, on a base 
of $1,550,000,000, would be about 
$77,000,000. 

Unquestionably, in the current budget 
review in the executive branch, reduc- 
tions in fiscal 1968 expenditures of this 
magnitude, and perhaps even greater, 
not only can be made but may well be 
made, especially in view of the possibil- 
ity of a $30 billion deficit which this 
country faces in its Federal budget for 
fiscal year 1968. 

It is a situation we must begin to face. 
This is a way to begin. It is only 5 per- 
cent. According to my information, this 
may not be as great as the reductions 
in spending estimates being considered 
by the executive branch in education 
and health and in some other areas of 
public spending during the current fiscal 
year 1968. But it is a step in the direc- 
tion which it seems to me we ought to 
take. 

I would hope that a majority of the 
House would join in support of cutting 
back the expenditure estimates by 5 per- 
cent in this new department for the cur- 
rent fiscal year 1968. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to pay tribute 
to the magnificent manner in which the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations, Transportation, has pre- 
sented this legislation. 

It is obvious that the gentleman’s com- 
plete knowledge of the items has im- 
pressed the Members of this body. 

Ep Boran and I have been friends for 
30 years. We came to Congress together 
more than 15 years ago; we have shared 
an apartment together. I can testify that 
Ep Borax p has done his homework— 
night after night he has burned the mid- 
night oil—pouring over the day’s hear- 
ings, preparing himself for the following 
day’s witnessess. 

The work of putting this new com- 
mittee together—this outstanding re- 
port—is a great contribution by this 
learned and hard-working Congressman. 

It is deeply appreciated and I extend 
to him my sincere congratulations. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened with a great 
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deal of interest to the distinguished and 
able gentleman from Wisconsin. I would 
hope that the motion to recommit would 
not prevail. The bill that this subcom- 
mittee has brought to this floor today 
has the sharpest reduction of all the 
appropriation bills that have come to 
this floor this session. The overall re- 
duction is 11 percent. This certainly 
would seem to me to be sufficient. I think 
it is a fair reduction. I would hope that 
the committee would stand by that. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the distin- 
gunea gentleman from Wisconsin. 

LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
end gentleman from Massachu- 
setts is speaking about the appropriation 
level, not the expenditure estimates of 
fiscal 1968. In this bill, only about 70 
percent of those appropriations would 
probably normally be expended in the 
first year; that is, in fiscal year 1968. 
My remarks go to the expenditure rate, 
not the appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968. And that would also bring in the 
matter of expenditures from carryover 
balances. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I am delighted to yield 
to the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. MAHON. Is it not true that the 
proposed motion to recommit would 
probably save no money? And it would 
come on the heels of an 11-percent re- 
duction, which is the largest percentage 
reduction made in any appropriation bill 
this year, in some critical and important 
programs. Does not the gentleman agree 
that it would be a mistake for the House 
today to adopt the motion to recommit? 

Mr. BOLAND. The gentleman makes 
a persuasive argument, and I agree with 
him. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. I should like to allude to 
the remarks made by our distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon]. 

This is the same kind of a reduction 
the President of the United States was 
talking about only last week. It seems to 
me that we should, as the executive 
branch is doing, concern ourselves with 
expenditure rates for the current year. 
The 11 percent mentioned by the gentle- 
man from Texas refers to appropriation 
requests, not expenditures. 

I believe it important that Congress 
cooperate in the current executive 
branch budget review and in effect say 
that we have a majority of the Congress 
willing to stand up for an expenditure 
limitation while we are engaged in this 
major war in Southeast Asia. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. UDALL, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
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having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 11456) making appropriations for 
the Department of Transportation for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
for other purposes, had directed him to 
report the bill back to the House with 
the recommendation that the bill do 


pass. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
a peated and third reading of the 

III. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. LAIRD. I am, in its present form, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Lamo moves to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Appropriations with in- 
structions to that committee to report it 
back forthwith with the following amend- 
ment: On page 18, immediately following 
line 15, insert a new section as follows: 

“Src. 702. Money appropriated in this Act 
shall be available for expenditure in the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1968, only to the 
extent that expenditure thereof shall not re- 
sult in total aggregate net expenditures of 
all agencies provided for herein beyond 
95 per centum of the total aggregate net 
expenditures estimated therefor in the 
budget for 1968 (H. Doc. 15).” 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 213, nays 188, not voting 30, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 173] 
YEAS—213 

Abbitt Button Eshleman 
Abernethy Byrnes, Wis. Findley 
Adair Cahill Fino 
Anderson, Ill. Carter Fisher 
Andrews, Ala. Cederberg Ford, Gerald R. 
Arends Chamberlain Fountain 
Ashbrook Clancy Frelinghuysen 
Ashmore Clausen, Fulton, Pa. 
Ayres Don H. Galiflanakis 
Bates Clawson,Del Gardner 
Battin Cleveland Gathings 
Belcher Collier Goodell 

11 Colmer Goodling 
Bennett Conable Green, Oreg. 
Berry Conte Griffiths 
Betts Corbett Gross 
Bevill Cramer Grover 
Biester Cunningham Gude 
Blackburn Curtis Gurney 
Bolton Davis, Wis. Haley 

w Dellenback 
Bray Denney Halleck 
Brock Derwinski Halpern 
Broomfield Devine Hammer- 
Brotzman Dickinson schmidt 
Brown, Mich. Dole Hansen, Idaho 
Brown, Ohio Dorn ison 
Broyhill, N.C. Dowdy Harsha 
Broyhill, Va. Duncan Harvey 
Buchanan Dwyer Heckler, Mass. 
Burke, Fla. Edwards, Ala. Henderson 
Burton, Utah Erlenborn Horton 
Bush Hosmer 


Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 


Friedel 
Fulton, Tenn. 


Pucinski 


Satterfield 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 


. Scherle 


Schneebeli 
Schweiker 

Schwengel 
Scott 


NAYS—188 


Fuqua 
Gallagher 


Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Helstoski 
Hicks 

Holifield 
Howard 

Hull 
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Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stratton 
Sullivan 


Vander Jagt 
Vigorito 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Watson 
Whalen 
Whalley 
Widnall 
Williams, Pa. 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Zion 

Zwach 


Rodino 


Rostenkowski 
Roush 


Roybal 
Ryan 

St Germain 
St. Onge 
Shipley 

Sisk 

Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stubblefield 


Waggonner 
Waldie 
Walker 


Watts 


White 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablocki 


NOT VOTING—30 
Hungate Pryor 

Burton, Calif. King, Calif. Rarick 
Casey Klu Roudebush 
Conyers MacGregor Scheuer 
Cowger Madden Sikes 

tz Miller, Calif. Smith, N.Y. 
Hays Morse, Mass Taylor 
Hébert Murphy, N.Y. Whitener 
Herlong O KO Williams, Miss. 
Holland Passman 


So the motion to recommit was agreed 
to 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Rarick for, with Mr. MacGregor against. 


Mr. Roudebush for, with Mr. Hébert 
against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. O’Konski. 
Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Cowger. 
Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Smith of 
New York. 
. Sikes with Mr. Morse of Massachusetts. 
. Barrett with Mr. Conyers. 
. Willis with Mr. Madden. 
. King of California with Mr. Passman. 
. Hays with Mr. Scheuer. 
. Herlong with Mr. Holland. 
Burton of California with Mr. Casey. 
. Hungate with Mr. Taylor. 
Murphy of New York with Mr. 
Whitener. 
Mr. Pryor with Mr. Williams of Mississippi. 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon changed her 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the instructions of the House, in the 
motion to recommit, I report back the 
bill H.R, 11456 with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 18, immediately following line 15, 
insert a new section as follows: 

“Src. 702. Money appropriated in this Act 
shall be available for expenditure in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, only to the ex- 
tent that expenditure thereof shall not re- 
sult in total aggregate net expenditures of 
all agencies provided for herein beyond 95 
percent of the total aggregate net expendi- 
tures estimated therefor in the budget for 
1968 (H. Doc. 15).” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 


were—yeas 393, nays 5, not voting 34, 
as follows: 


BRRRREREE 


[Roll No. 174] 
YEAS—393 

Abbitt Andrews, Baring 
Abernethy N. Dak Bates 
Adair Annunzio Battin 
Adams Arends Belcher 
Addabbo Ashbrook Bell 

rt Ashley Bennett 
Anderson, Ashmore Berry 

Tenn. Aspinall Betts 

Andrews, Ala. Ayres Bevill 


Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton, Utah 
Bush 


Button 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cabell 

Cahill 

Carey 

Carter 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 


Delaney 
Denney 


Devine 


Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford, 
Wiliam D, 
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Fountain 


Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 


Mathias, Calif. 
Mathias, Md. 


rg: 
Morris, N. Mex. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Mi 
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Stafford au — 
Staggers dall iggins 
Stanton Williams, Pa. 
Steed tt Wilson, Bob 
Steiger, Wis. Van Deerlin Wilson, 
Stephens Vander Jagt Charles H. 

ratton Vanik Winn 
Stubblefield Vigorito Wolff 
Stuckey Waggonner Wright 
Sullivan Waldie Wyatt 
Taft Walker Wydler 
Talcott Wampler Wylie 
Teague, Calif. Watkins Wyman 
Tenzer Watson Yates 
Thompson, Ga. Watts Young 
Thompson, N.J. Whalen Zablocki 
Thomson, Wis. Whalley Zion 
Tiernan te Zwach 
Tuck Whitten 

NAYS—5 
Gross Long, La, Steiger, Ariz. 
Kyl Lukens 
NOT VOTING—34 
Anderson, NI. Kluczynski Roudebush 
Barrett Lipscomb Scheuer 
Burton, Calif. MacG: Scott 
Casey Madden Sikes 
Cowger Miller, Calif. Smith, N.Y. 
tz Morse, Taylor 

Hays Murphy, N.Y. Teague, Tex. 
Hébert O’Konski Whitener 
Herlong Passman Williams, Miss. 
Holland Pryor Willis 
Hungate Railsback 
King, Calif. 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Morse of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Rarick against. 
Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. MacGregor against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Cowger. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Smith of 
New York. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Roudebush. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Madden. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Passman, 

Mr. Hays with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. Holland. 

Mr. Burton of California with Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Hungate with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. 
Whitener. 

Mr. Pryor with Mr. Williams of Mississippi. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Scheuer with Mr. Railsback. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed and to include pertinent addi- 
tional material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 


SONG SIN TAIK AND SONG HYUNG 
HO 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 7516) for 
the relief of Song Sin Taik and Song 
Hyung Ho, Private Calendar No. 171. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask for a little information 
on this particular bill. Is this the private 
bill involving two Korean children? 

Mr. ROUSH. Yes, it is. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Have the 
objections that were raised originally 
been taken care of? 

Mr. ROUSH. Yes, they have, and this 
matter has been cleared with both sides 


of the aisle. The original objection was 


raised because the objector did not 
understand that there was an amend- 
ment at the desk which would have clari- 
fied the spelling of one of the names. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 7516 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Song Sin Taik and Song Hyung 
Ho each may be classified as a child within 
the meaning of section 101(b) (1) (F) of that 
Act, upon approval of a petition filed in 
behalf of each by Mr. and Mrs. J. Earl Leis- 
mer, citizens of the United States, pursuant 
to section 204 of that Act. Section 204(c) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, re- 
lating to the number of petitions which may 
be approved, shall be inapplicable in this 
case. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROUSH 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RousH: On page 
1, line 4, strike out the name “Song Hyung 
Ho” and substitute in lieu thereof the name 
“Song Kyung Ho”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of Son Sin Taik and 
Song Kyung Ho.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ENOUGH PROBLEMS FOR ALL 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, July 13, by unanimous consent 
obtained by the majority leader [Mr. AL- 
BERT], the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Resnick], inserted remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 18754. I am 
assured by Mr. ALBERT that he did not 
see the statement. 
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In his statement Mr. RESNICK says 
that he knew, as a fact,” that each time 
the Secretary of Agriculture has tried to 
help to meet the food problem in Missis- 
sippi and other southern States he has 
been blocked by the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee for Agricul- 
ture, our distinguished colleague from 
Mississippi.” Later he said: “The real 
culprit is the Governor of Mississippi.” 

Mr. Speaker, a greater falsehood was 
never uttered. Instead of such statement 
being true, I would say here and now 
that last year our committee provided 
funds for food stamps, which are under 
the control of the Secretary, and have 
cooperated fully with the Secretary, who 
incidentally has charge of only the agri- 
cultural commodity programs, including 
food stamps, where the law requires 
some payment. 

Further, as you have seen in the press, 
the Secretary testified that every county 
in Mississippi, at their own request, has 
some type food aid program, paying out 
of local funds all administrative costs; 
and the Secretary has reduced the cost 
of food stamps as low as the law permits, 
a law written by Mr. Resnicx’s commit- 
tee, not mine. 

Mr. Speaker, when the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], and the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], 
made charges about conditions of fami- 
lies in my State, I obtained the names 
of those individuals whom they visited, 
individuals carefully sought out in ad- 
vance by a paid worker from New York, 
and got the department of public wel- 
fare to check them. 

All except a few were receiving food 
stamps and these had heard of the pro- 
gram but had not applied for stamps. I 
hold here in my hand a list of the names 
of those visited. Practically all are on 
public welfare; most receive aid for de- 
pendent children. How many, if any, of 
the parents visited had registered for 
employment with the U.S. Employment 
Service, I have not yet been able to as- 
certain. 

Subsequently, when this group of doc- 
tors left New York, with its Harlem, 
went through or passed by Newark, 
where the tragedy of the last few days 
has taken place and where, according to 
the press, those living in the area have 
charged that conditions have been bad 
indeed; they visited certain persons in 
my State, carefully selected in advance. 
Certainly it is apparent they went to 
propagandize the Nation and not to help 
for they issued their report to the press, 
not to the Federal or State agencies, 
which could help in proper cases. If they 
merely wished to find individual cases 
they would not have had to go farther 
south than Washington nor to have left 
their own State for that matter. Of 
course, if we knew what grant was made 
to them we could judge their objectivity 
or lack of it. 

On the 23d day of June 1967, I asked 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, who has 
his problems in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
and elsewhere, particularly during his 
coming election year, to supply me with 
names and addresses of those visited by 
this team of investigators sent out from 
New York City. I know our department 
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of health, our welfare department and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, and 
I am sure all members of the delegation, 
wish to see that such situations do not 
exist, even though in all likelihood the 
conditions largely come from parental 
neglect, a situation which exists to some 
extent in every city in the United States. 
The Senator has not yet supplied me 
with the requested information. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been in the pov- 
erty-stricken areas of many of the cities 
of the Nation, I think it quite significant 
that Representatives from such areas 
point their fingers at our area instead of 
reviewing their at-home situation. Ap- 
parently they do not want to talk about 
their own backyard, especially to the 
press, for it might lead to a Newark, a 
Hough or Watts situation, which we all 
deplore and which we are thankful that 
we do not face in my section. 

On May 17, 1967, Mayor Lindsey of 
New York invited me to attend the open- 
ing of the new market for New York City 
at Hunt’s Point, which will help to re- 
duce food costs. I was invited because 
our committee had provided the funds 
for planning this market, had visited the 
area prior to and during its construction. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not here detail the 
facts told to us by New Yorkers as to the 
condition of those pitiful people who 
were squatters at Hunt’s Point prior to 
its being taken for the market. Suffice it 
to say it was worse than anything 
charged against my area. I do not know 
how many of you have been around the 
14th Street Market on Sunday morning, 
on the Bowery, or have traveled the 
streets which officials will tell you they 
have to clean several times a day because 
garbage is thrown from the windows 
many stories above the ground from 
tenements which rent control keeps from 
being repaired. I have been there, for 
our committee handles funds for school 
lunch, for school milk—we have tried to 
help. 

Man in the house,” “fancy women,” 
“illegitimate children,” “on welfare,’ “no 
visible means of support’’ are terms fa- 
miliar to those who know the poverty 
areas of Washington, Philadelphia, New 
York, Pittsburgh, Newark, Cleveland, 
and so forth. We deplore the fact that 
bad conditions exist anywhere. I repeat, 
investigation as to nutrition will be 
found in practically all cases to be at 
least partially due to parental neglect. 
I do say that in my own State our Gov- 
ernor, our officials, aided by Secretary 
Freeman, are doing all we can; and nu- 
merically, comparatively, or by any other 
measure, these other sections have a 
much worse problem and are doing much 
less about it. It is no wonder that some 
Representatives and some Senators wish 
to run against something 2,000 miles 
away, instead of facing up to their own 
backyard. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, in some in- 
stances our colleagues would be afraid 
to go into these troubled and poverty- 
stricken areas of their own cities in the 
daytime, much less at night. 

Mr. Speaker, I addressed myself to this 
subject on May 11, 1967, pages 12340- 
12341 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I 
hope the membership will read my state- 
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ment of that date, particularly the quote 
from the late Clarence Cannon. 

May I say to the gentleman from New 
York that in order to abide by the rules 
of the House I will not use language as 
strong as I feel. I will merely say there 
is not a word of truth in what the gentle- 
man says he knows “‘as a fact.” 

I say further, any official, any doctor, 
or anyone else who charges that the peo- 
ple or the officials of my State wish to or 
are trying to eliminate any race or the 
people of any race is not worthy of being 
believed on oath. 

In conclusion, all such cases, wherever 
they are, should be reported to Federal 
and State officials in order that every- 
thing possible may be done to improve 
deplorable conditions whether they be 
few or many. 


OKLAHOMA’S INDIANS SPEAK OUT 
AGAINST VIETNAM DEMONSTRA- 
TORS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a resolution adopted by a group 
of Indian leaders in Oklahoma. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, many 
times during the years I have served in 
this body, I have taken the floor to ex- 
press my admiration for the American 
Indians, who make up one of the finest 
groups of citizens in my State and in the 
Nation. 

My respect for these Indian citizens 
was heightened recently when I received 
a copy of a resolution passed at a meet- 
ing of the leaders of 11 Indian tribes of 
eastern Oklahoma on June 1, 1967, in 
Muskogee, Okla. 

In this resolution, the members of 
these tribes deplore and condemn the 
actions of some other Indian tribes of 
America who are taking part in demon- 
strations against the U.S. position in 
Vietnam. The resolution further states 
that these 11 tribes “unanimously and 
heartily favor the successful conclusion 
of the war in Vietnam at the earliest 
possible date.” 

Mr. Speaker, the Indian tribes of Okla- 
homa have given America’s fighting 
forces some of their greatest warriors. 
Oklahoma Indians have served with dis- 
tinction and honor in our wars, including 
the war in Vietnam. Oklahoma Indians 
have received many military decorations, 
including the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. They consider it a privilege to 
serve this Nation when it needs them, 
and I have yet to receive my first request 
for special treatment from an Indian 
soldier, sailor, airman, or marine. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to have this 
resolution, addressed to the President of 
the United States, appear in the RECORD 
as a source of inspiration for all Ameri- 
cans. The resolution is a great expression 
of patriotism by a group of fine 
Americans. 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas, a meeting of eleven Indian Tribes 
of Eastern Oklahoma was convened at Mus- 
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kogee, Oklahoma, on June 1, 1967 to con- 
sider affairs of mutual interest, and 

Whereas, the eleven tribes were duly rep- 
resented as follows: 

Cherokee Tribe of Oklahoma—C. C. Vic- 
tory, Vice-Chief, representing W. W. Keeler, 
Principal Chief 

Chickasaw Tribe of Oklahoma—Overton 
James, Governor 

Choctaw Tribe of Oklahoma—Harry J. W. 
Belvin, Principal Chief 

Creek Tribe of Oklahoma—wW. E. McIntosh, 
Principal Chief 

Eastern Shawnee Tribe of Oklahoma—Ju- 
lian Bluejacket, Chief 

Miami Tribe of Oklahoma—Forest D. Olds, 
Chief 

Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians—Clay 
Gibson, Chairman, Mississippi Choctaw 
Tribal Council 

Osage Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma— 
Paul Pitts, Principal Chief 

Quapaw Tribe of Oklahoma—Robert 
Whitebird, Chairman, Quapaw Business Com- 
mittee 

Seminole Tribe of Oklahoma—John Brown, 
Chairman, General Council of Seminole 
Tribe 

Seneca-Cayuga Tribe of Oklahoma—vVer- 
non Crow, Chief 

Whereas, it has become known that there 
are certain Indian tribes who are taking part 
in demonstrations protesting United States 
involvement in the Viet Nam war, and 

Whereas, this tribal representative group 
does not consider it fitting and proper for 
American Indians to protest against actions 
of the United States Government, and 

Whereas, all of the tribes named above 
have members who have fought in wars in 
defense of our country, and who have at this 
time, members who are fighting in the Viet 
Nam war, who consider it unpatriotic and a 
threat to the security of our Nation to dem- 
onstrate in protest of any conflict in which 
the United States is involved, and 

Whereas, the actions of the Indian tribes 
who participate in such demonstrations are 
not condoned by the tribes represented at 
this meeting, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, That these 
eleven tribes, whose members are patriotic 
American citizens, condemn those Indian 
tribes who are taking part in said demonstra- 
tions, and 

Be it further resolved, that the representa- 
tives of the eleven tribes unanimously and 
heartily favor the successful conclusion of 
the war in Viet Nam at the earliest possible 
date, and 

Be it further resolved, that Overton James 
is authorized to sign this resolution on behalf 
of the tribes represented, and 

Be it further resolved, that this resolution 
be forwarded to Honorable Lyndon B. John- 
son, President of the United States, and 

Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be submitted to the Oklahoma 
Congressional delegation, the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. 

Adopted this ist day of June, 1967 at 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

OVERTON JAMES, 
Governor, Chickasaw Tribe, Temporary 
Chairman. 


MANHOOD IN THE HORROR OF 
VIETNAM 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, alone in 
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the fearsome jungle warfare of Vietnam, 
thousands of miles from home; tortured 
by bitter frustration, torn by gnawing 
doubts, dismayed that the full power of 
the United States is not being utilized 
to protect him, envious of those who 
dance and play at home while he is asked 
to die 10,000 miles away, yet all the while 
loyal to America and fiercely patriotic, 
proud of his flag, committed to the basic 
goal of freedom and justice for all, a 
young American soldier in the moment 
of command said a prayer. 

Contributed by a listener to the Bill 
Perry show on radio station WGIR in 
Manchester, N.H., it is a poignant, mov- 
ing entreaty, bespeaking all that typifies 
the greatness that is these men, that is 
the American cause. It portrays graph- 
ically the attainment of manhood in the 
hour of decision. 

Iearnestly commend it to the thought- 
ful consideration of every Member of 
Congress and all citizens in these trying 
days of death so far, far away—espe- 
cially to those whose loved ones have been 
taken. 

Look, God, I have never spoken to You. 

But now I want to say, how do you do? 
You see, God, they told me you didn't exist, 
And like a fool, I believed all this. 


Last night from a shell hole I saw Your sky. 

I figured right then they had told me a lie. 

Had I taken the time to see the things You 
made, 

I'd have known they weren't calling a spade 
a spade. 


I wonder, God, if You’d shake my hand. 
Somehow, I feel that You will understand. 
Punny, I had to come to this hellish place, 
Before I had time to see Your face. 


Well, I guess there isn’t much more to say, 
But I’m sure glad, God, I met you today. 

I guess the zero hour will soon be here. 

But I'm not afraid, since I know You're here. 


The signal; Well, God, I'll have to go. 

I like You lots, this I want You to know, 

Look, now, this will be a horrible fight; 

Who knows, I may come to Your House to- 
night! 


Though I was not friendly to You before, 

I wonder, God, if You wait at Your door. 
Look, I’m crying! Me Shedding tears! 

I wish I had known You these many years. 


Well, I have to go now, God; good-bye, 
Strange, since I met You, I'm not afraid to 
die. 


REHABILITATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
NARCOTIC AND ALCOHOL AD- 
DICTS 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, the job of 
working on District of Columbia affairs 
is a difficult one, and the good works of 
our colleagues often go unnoticed. 

I, therefore, want to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the recent ac- 
tions of the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. GupeE] in working with the in- 
capacitated victims of addictive drugs. 

I am hopeful that soon we will con- 
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tinue hearings in the District of Colum- 
bia Committee on a rehabilitative pro- 
gram for narcotic addicts and alcohol 


addicts as has been suggested by the 


gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Hacan]. 
The experience of Congressman ‚GUDE 
points up the problem which exists and 
which we hope can soon be remedied. 

I include at this point an editorial from 
the Daily News of July 3, 1967, indicat- 
ing the fine work done by Congressman 
GUDE: 

Goop For GUDE 

Gilbert Gude is our kind of Congressman. 
He knows a crying shame when he sees one 
and he gets something done about. He now 
deserves special recognition for his success- 
ful efforts to find the money for the District 
to start a program for the city’s sorry, self- 
incapacitated victims of addictive drugs. 

Last December, Washington Daily News re- 
porter Clare Crawford astonished herself and 
most other respectable people by the ease 
with which she was able to purchase a cap- 
sule of heroin from an addict who happened 
to be undergoing treatment at St. Elizabeths. 
The News investigated further and discovered 
that the District had stopped its drug treat- 
ment program. Even tho it had then—and 
still has—the fifth largest narcotics addict 
population in America. 

Rep. Gude talked to District Health De- 
partment officials and addicts. He besieged 
the Office of Economic Opportunity to let go 
of $600,000 that was bound up in bundles of 
red tape. 

Finally, last Thursday, after Rep. Gude had 
made still another visit to the District's 
largely non-existent drug treatment facilities 
at D.C. General Hospital, OEO gave the 
money. Friday would have been the last day 
on which it could have made a grant for the 
coming year. 

Thank you, Rep. Gude. Thank you, OEO. 

Now let’s see the District Health 
ment give some of the desperate addicts here 
something to be thankful for. 


IMPACT OF THE COLT INDUSTRIES 
STRIKE 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the strike 
at Colt Industries, which has halted all 
production of M-16 rifles so badly needed 
by allied forces in Vietnam, is a major 
scandal which actually has an adverse 
impact on our troops more immediate 
and more direct than the short-lived 
rail strike which brought such prompt 
action by Congress. 

The scandal must be laid directly at 
the door of Defense Secretary McNa- 
mara, who ignored congressional de- 
mands for more than a year before he 
finally agreed to a second production 
source for the rifles. The tentative agree- 
ment was signed June 30, 1967. 

The Army’s director of procurement, 
Major General Anderson, today in- 
formed me that the contract for a sec- 
ond source cannot be let before June 
1968—almost a year from now. Mean- 
while GI’s and their allies in Vietnam 
must depend entirely upon Colt Indus- 
tries, which is now completely down on 
strike and according to General Ander- 
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Allied forces in Vietnam are only partly 
equipped with requested M-16’s, but even 
so an additional troop buildup is in 
prospect. 

If McNamara had approved a second 
source when it was proposed by the 
House Armed Services Committee in 
March 1966, allied forces in Vietnam 
would not now be handicapped by being 
dependent upon a single strikebound 
production source. The Armed Services 
Committee began urging a second pro- 
duction source as early as December 
1965, when the Defense Department 
began procurement of M-16's for Viet- 
nam. In March 1966, Representative 
Rivers warned McNamara of danger of 
a strike at Colt in view of the Govern- 
ment’s dependency on that one industry 
for this highly essential weapon. 

Every day’s shutdown at Colt denies 
our forces enough rifles for a full bat- 
talion, and the blame for this must be 
accepted personally by Secretary Mc- 
Namara. 

The 2-week holiday shutdown of Colt, 
which in itself was unconscionable, im- 
mediately followed by a strike has cost 
our forces dearly. The production lag 
that this has caused can never be closed, 
because allied forces to this day have not 
been fully equipped with the rifle. Un- 
doubtedly some casualties can be traced 
to rifle handicaps. 

ne administration should immedi- 
ately: 

First. Exert every pressure to get Colt 
Industries back into full production of 
M-16 rifles and improvements for those 
in service. 

Second. Cut redtape so second produc- 
tion source for M-—16’s can be opened be- 
fore June 1968. 

Third. Impose an embargo on all ship- 
ments of M-16 type rifles, such as those 
to Singapore and Brazil, until troops of 
the U.S. and allied forces in Vietnam are 
fully equipped with M-16 rifles which 
incorporate the improvements recently 
approved. 


MINNESOTA CHIEF STATE SCHOOL 
OFFICER SPEAKS OUT 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Quire] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this opportunity to share with 
my colleagues in the House and in the 
Senate the text of a recent communica- 
tion that I received from Duane J. 
Mattheis, commissioner of education, 
State of Minnesota. 

In his letter of June 28, 1967, Com- 
missioner Mattheis expresses not only his 
personal views but also the general posi- 
tion taken by the members of the Council 
of Chief State School Officers with regard 
to the provisions of a number of vital 
education measures currently under con- 
sideration in the Congress. 
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As we continue in our efforts to im- 
prove significantly the quality and ex- 
pand the breadth of national educational 
opportunities, the remarks of this highly 
respected State educator and the coun- 
cil for whom he speaks should be of 
special interest to the Members of the 
90th Congress. 

The remarks follow: 


STATE oF MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
St. Paul, Minn., June 28, 1967. 
Hon, ALBERT H. QUIE, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Quie: The Council of Chief State 
School Officers meeting in Washington, D.C., 
on June 24 took a number of positions rela- 
tive to federal aid to education, in particular 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 and the National Defense Education 
Act. I would like to take this opportunity to 
indicate to you my very strong support for 
the action of this organization and to enu- 
merate in some detail their and my reasons 
for such a position. 

The Council of Chief State School Officers 
and I give our wholehearted support to H.R. 
7819 in its present form. In particular, we 
support very strongly the change in Title III 
of ESEA from a program where the decision- 
ma powers rested wholly with the U.S. 
Office of Education to a program where deci- 
sions would be made at the state level under 
rules, regulations and guidelines developed 
by the USOE. Although there might be some 
validity in the feeling by some people that 
under this procedure some states might not 
use the funds to the maximum effectiveness, 
it is my Judgment and that of the Council 
that the problems and dangers of a continu- 
ance of the present procedure of decision- 
making in the USOE far outweigh those that 
may occur under provisions of H.R. 7819. The 
change in authority will undoubtedly cause 
some minor adjustment problems. It is once 
again our judgment that these problems will 
only increase in number and complexity the 
longer the present USOE-local school district 
arrangement, bypassing completely the State 
Departments of Education as far as decision- 
making authority is concerned, is in opera- 
tion, 

Another important area that received at- 
tention and action was Title V of ESEA. It is 
our feeling that the provision of H.R. 7819 
which would eliminate a 15% set aside of 
this title to be used by the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education is a good one. This title is for 
strengthening of State Departments of Edu- 
cation and it is our judgment that this may 
be best accomplished by having all the funds 
of Title V of ESEA distributed to the State 
Departments of Education, We also expressed 
our continued very strong opposition to the 
administration proposed in VB section of 
this title which would have provided funds 
to be allocated to the Governor of each state 
for statewide educational planning. Under 
the present title V of ESEA and the one being 
supported in H.R. 7819, there is adequate op- 
portunity for statewide educational planning 
for the elementary and secondary school pro- 
gram. The Minnesota State Department of 
Education has used a substantial amount of 
its title V funds during the past two years, 
and we anticipate doing so again in FY 68, 
for statewide educational planning. The Vo- 
cational Education Act of 1963 provides 
ample opportunity to states for statewide 
planning of vocational technical education. 
Minnesota conducted such a study in 1964 
and is now in the process of updating of the 
original study. It would be relatively simple 
to provide funds for statewide planning for 
higher education with a minor amendment 
2 money in the Higher Education Facilities 


The Council and I also wish to express our 
great concern and strong opposition to the 
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proposed reduction of funds for title III 
of NDEA. It seems incongruous to the point 
of disbelief that now at a time when this 
title has been expanded to include many cur- 
ricular areas rather than the original restric- 
tive science, mathematics and foreign lan- 
guage fields, that we would be faced with a 
40% reduction in funds. We would strongly 
encourage that with the expansion to addi- 
tional curricular areas the funding of title 
III of NDEA be increased to that presently 
authorized rather than the amount being 
proposed by the administration. 

The Council and I also express our strong 
opposition to further expansion of regional 
offices of the USOE. The establishment of the 
existing regional offices was not based upon 
expressed or identified need and we strongly 
oppose further proliferation of this federal 
bureaucracy without study, examination and 
evaluation of the presently organized offices. 
The curtailment of this expansion may best 
be accomplished by the elimination from the 
budget of all funds for additional personnel 
for the regional offices of the USOE. The 
Council of Chief State School Officers and I 
request such action. 

One other area of Federal education legis- 
lation has received our attention and con- 
cern. This is the proposed amendment to the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 which 
would in effect provide for a USOE directed 
program in vocational-technical educational 
similar to the present title III of ESEA that 
we oppose so very strongly. I wish to express 
my opposition to such a development. The 
present vocational-technical education act 
provides ample opportunity for development 
of vocational-technical education centers and 
services as well as experimental in innovative 
programs. If additional activities and/or serv- 
ices are desired by the USOE, simple encour- 
agement to the states and additonal funds 
could easily accomplish these goals without 
jeopardizing the entire program and public 
education itself by the establishment of a 
program that would give total authority to 
the USOE to deal with anyone and every- 
one, public and private, within a given state, 
including local school districts, without hav- 
ing to go through the state educational 
agency and without the state educational 
agency having any decision-making au- 
thority in the entire matter. 

I am sorry this letter has grown to such 
lengthy proportions but the educational 
matters referred to are of vital importance to 
public education in Minnesota and the na- 
tion so I felt compelled to deal with them in 
some detail. If you desire further informa- 
tion on any of the above items or other fed- 
eral education legislation, I would be most 
happy to hear from you. I would also en- 
courage you to contact Dr. Edgar Fuller, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers, in Washington (tele- 
phone—223-9400) for any information re- 
garding the position of the Council on vari- 
ous education matters. 

Sincerely, 
Duane J. MATTHEIS, 
Commissioner of Education. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. BOL- 
TON] may extend her remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call the attention of my colleagues and 
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fellow Americans to a unique conference 
that was sponsored by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States here in 
Washington on July 7. At the chamber's 
initiative, close to 600 business and pro- 
fessional men from across the Nation 
heard and participated in the first com- 
prehensive official interpretation of how 
the Kennedy round agreements will af- 
fect the national economy. 

Ambassador Roth, Secretary Trow- 
bridge, Secretary Freeman, and Under 
Secretary Reynolds, at the chamber’s 
request, analyzed the agreements in 
terms of their respective sectors of re- 
sponsibility. This major conference also 
featured a 2-hour, audience-to-panel 
exchange at which time conference par- 
ticipants questioned the principal Ken- 
nedy round negotiators from Ambas- 
sador Roth’s office, State, Commerce, 
Agriculture, and Labor on specifics of the 
trade agreements. 

Because I firmly believe that the Ken- 
nedy round results will have a wide- 
spread effect on the U.S. economy, and 
because too little is known about the pro- 
visions and significance of the Kennedy 
round of agreements, I should like to 
have included in the Recor» the speeches 
of Ambassador Roth, Secretary Trow- 
bridge, Secretary Freeman, and Under 
Secretary Reynolds, along with the 
welcoming remarks of the new president 
of the national chamber, Allan Shivers, 
the former Governor of the State of 
Texas. Our agriculture and industries, 
and ultimately the American consumer, 
will be affected by these agreements. It 
is urgent, therefore, that we seek to learn 
as much as possible about the results of 
the Kennedy round. 

The material referred to follows: 
REMARKS OF ALLAN SHIVERS, PRESIDENT, 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 

STATES 

I am honored to be your presiding officer 
at this National Conference on the Kennedy 
Round, and privileged to introduce to you 
our distinguished speakers. 

The Kennedy Round of trade negotia- 
tions—conducted over a period of four years 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) in Geneva—marks the bold- 
est and most affirmative step toward world 
trade expansion ever undertaken by the 
United States in concert with the other in- 
dustrial countries of the world. 

The agreements we will hear about in a 
moment were not achieved easily. Indeed, 
right down to the wire, prospects of failure of 
the negotiations loomed large. But the ne- 
gotiations did not fail. 

While complex and sensitive issues remain, 
the major trading nations—recognizing their 
growing economic interdependence—agreed 
to significant, reciprocal reductions in their 
respective tariff levels. 

It is probably accurate to say that, as a 
practical matter, tariffs will not pose great 
hindrances to world trade in the near fu- 
ture, at least not among industrialized coun- 
tries. In the future, the major problem of in- 
ternational trade will lie in two other areas— 
non-tariff trade barriers and the problem of 
realizing the trade potential of the less- 
developed countries. They are also the more 
difficult elements to confront. 

Business, in conjunction with the govern- 
ment, will have to study these complex areas 
intensively, so that all nations can begin to 
work toward securing the economic growth 
that can now accrue only if artificial bar- 
riers to trade are now removed. 

Because business decisions in all sectors 
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of our economy will be affected by tariff re- 
ductions beginning next year, the National 
Chamber asked these distinguished gentle- 
men to report to you—personally and of- 
ficially—the outcome of the Kennedy round, 
and to explain what the tariff reductions will 
mean to the major sectors of the economy 
they represent. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN THE KENNEDY ROUND 


(Remarks of Ambassador W. M. Roth, Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations) 


I know I speak for all my colleagues on 
your program today in expressing our grati- 
tude to President Shivers and the National 
Chamber for providing us this early forum 
to discuss the outcome of the Kennedy 
Round with representatives of a broad spec- 
trum of the business community. This con- 
ference provides the first occasion for a 
formal and informal exchange of information 
and views on the recently concluded trade 
negotiations. We welcome this opportunity 
and greatly appreciate your attendance. I 
congratulate the Chamber for once again 
performing an important service to the na- 
tion. 

Our objective is to satisfy your desire for 
information and understanding. I am 
acutely conscious of your expectations in at- 
tending this conference. Anyone who jour- 
neys to Washington in the summertime, and 
is out of bed in time to be in his seat at this 
hour, must be profoundly motivated. 

I must say, this Friday morning was an 
easier one for me than last Friday morning. 
Then—it was June 30th—I was in the office 
at 3:30 a.m. talking to my deputy Ambas- 
sador Mike Blumenthal in Geneva, where it 
was 8:30 a.m. The hour of signing the Ken- 
nedy Round agreement was two hours away. 
Even at that time we were apprehensive that 
a last minute crisis would intervene—as they 
had with agonizing regularity in the preced- 
ing two weeks, Now—finally—the last crises 
appeared to be under control. It was not un- 
til that early hour in still dark Washington 
that we were entirely certain that an agree- 
ment would be signed. 

It was signed on schedule. At an enormous 
expense in time, energy, and emotion, we— 
the more than 50 participating nations— 
wrote what President Johnson has hailed as 
“A proud chapter in the history of interna- 
tional commerce.” 

The President's message to the signing 
ceremony went on to say, “It will open im- 
portant new trading opportunities to each 
nation, and contribute to the prosperity of 
all. I salute... the architects of this his- 
toric landmark in cooperation among na- 
tions,” 

The GATT Secretariat has made prelimi- 
nary estimates that the agreement covers 
more than $40 billion in world trade, that 
70 percent of dutiable imports of the major 
participants is affected, that two-thirds of 
the tariff reductions were 50 percent or more, 
and that the nations making concessions ac- 
count for 75 percent of world trade. This is 
an accomplishment of far greater magnitude 
than that of any previous trade negotiation 
in history. 

Perhaps I should, at this point, go back 
in time to give you a brief history of this 
endeavor. 


KENNEDY ROUND LAUNCHED 


In 1962, the 87th Congress passed the 
Trade Expansion Act in response to Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s request for bargaining power 
to launch a major assault on barriers to in- 
ternational commerce. He was authorized to 
cut our tariffs by half in exchange for 
equally advantageous benefits from our trad- 
ing partners. 

The legislation also created the Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations, an 
innovation placing responsibility for the con- 
duct of such negotiations in the Executive 
Office of the President. To this new post, 
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President Kennedy appointed the distin- 
guished former Secretary of State Christian 
A. Herter, who directed the Kennedy Round 
with great spirit and wisdom until his death 
six months ago. 

Armed with the new negotiating authority, 
the United States encouraged the convening 
of an international negotiating conference. 
An initial ministerial level meeting was held 
in Geneva in May 1963. Negotiations formally 
began a year later. 

Most of the major participants agreed to 
proceed on the basis of a 50 percent linear— 
that is, across-the-board—cut in tariff levels 
on nonagricultural products. Exceptions, or 
those items not to be subjected to the full 
cut, were to be limited to those required by 
reasons of overriding national interest. Ex- 
ceptions lists on nonagricultural products 
were exchanged on November 16, 1964. There 
followed a period of intensive examination of 
exceptions both on a multilateral and bi- 
lateral basis—each country making known 
its interest in the proposals of the other par- 
ticipants. Negotiators appeared to be horror 
stricken at the protectionism of their trad- 
ing partners. 

In a few industrial areas of particular im- 
tance and complexity—chemicals, textiles, 
steel, aluminum, pulp and paper—negotia- 
tions took place on a sector basis. 

The importance of agriculture in the Sixth 
Round was emphasized by the United States 
from the outset. We repeatedly insisted that 
the objective of the agricultural negotiations 
should be effective trade liberalization, The 
European Economic Community, however, 
sought a more limited negotiation essen- 
tially aimed at the freezing of present agri- 
cultural support levels on an item-by-item 
basis 


An early attempt to get agreement on 
rules to govern agricultural negotiations 
proved futile. For this reason, and because 
the European Community’s offers were not 
yet prepared, agricultural offers were not 
tabled at the same time as industrial offers, 
The EEC took the position it could not make 
agricultural offers in the Kennedy Round 
until its major Common Agricultural Policy 
regulations were agreed upon, and this work 
was not yet completed. On grains, however, 
the GATT Ministers had decided that the 
Cereals Group should undertake the nego- 
tiation of an international grains arrange- 
ment. Accordingly, in May 1966 major cereals 
trading nations exchanged proposals for an 
international cereals arrangement. 


NON-TARIFF BARRIERS ATTACKED 


Bilateral and multilateral discussions cen- 
tered on such non-tariff barriers as discrim- 
inatory taxation, customs valuation prac- 
tices, and quantitative import restrictions. 
Notable progress was achieved in two areas— 
antidumping and the American Selling Price 
system of customs valuation as it applies to 
imports of benzenoid chemicals. 

The negotiations on antidumping were di- 
rected at elaborating and refining existing 
international rules on the procedural and 
substantive aspects of levying antidumping 
duties on goods which are dumped and there- 
by cause material injury to a domestic in- 
dustry. Our exporters complained of some 
countries’ procedures that seriously deterred 
imports but that could in no real sense be 
considered as “injurious dumping.” In other 
countries, the principal difficulty was the 
lack of any well-defined procedure or legal 
recourse. The principal complaint against 
the United States was that its procedures 
were excessively prolonged. Finally, a very 
satisfactory agreement was concluded, which 
I will describe later. 

The American Selling Price system of cus- 
toms valuation concerning benzenoid chem- 
icals came under attack from our trading 
partners early in the Kennedy Round. These 
countries considered this procedure an un- 
justified anomaly in our tariff structure, 
They cited the fact that this valuation sys- 
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tem was first imposed in 1922 to protect our 
then infant chemical industry, and that the 
considerations of the twenties are hardly ap- 
plicable today. They pointed out that this 
system results in the imposition of very high 
or prohibitive actual rates of duty on many 
benzenoid chemicals, even though the duty 
rates listed in our tariff schedules may ap- 
pear moderate. They also stressed the con- 
siderable certainty beforehand as to the 
amount of duty that will be assessed. 

Accordingly, the principal producers of 
benzenoid chemicals—the Common Market 
countries, the United Kingdom, and Switzer- 
land—heatedly demanded the abolition of 
ASP. We responded that any conversion to 
the normal valuation system would require 
special counter-concessions and that Con- 
gress would have to approve such a conver- 
sion. We would enter into negotiations con- 
cerning ASP only on the condition that other 
participants agree that there be substantial 
chemical concessions by all principal trading 
nations in the context of the Kennedy Round 
agreement and a special package of conces- 
sions, including abolition of ASP, in a sepa- 
rate agreement. It was only in the final hours 
of the May showdown that our conditions 
were accepted and a separate ASP agreement 
was negotiated. 

Let me return and conclude my brief his- 
torical account, 


NEGOTIATIONS REACH CRISIS 


A breach among the six members of the 
European Economic Community in mid-1965 
resulted in an almost complete suspension of 
the Geneva negotiations lasting until the 
late spring of 1966. 

The major decisions necessary to permit 
the Community to resume its Kennedy 
Round participation—particularly the adop- 
tion of the basis of a Common Agricultural 
Policy—were taken by mid-July 1966 
enabling the tabling of the EEC agricultural 
offer in early August. This step set the stage 
for the beginning of concentrated multi- 
lateral and bilateral activity in Geneva be- 
ginning in September 1966. 

Talks proceeded through the fall, progress 
was laboriously made, but, at the end of the 
year, all of the toughest problems remained. 
In fact, by mid-March we had still not begun 
the intensive bargaining needed to resolve 
the central problems of the Kennedy Round. 

After almost three years of effort, the pros- 
pects of success began to dim. A March 30 
deadline gave way to an April 30 deadline. 
I began commuting to Geneva. 

As late as mid-April, the urgency of the 
situation was not fully recognized by other 
major participants, particularly the Eu- 
ropean Community. Our deadline was not 
taken seriously. The Community negotiators 
were still without sufficient authorization to 
participate effectively. Many knowledgeable 
observers believed it would be impossible to 
conclude the Kennedy Round before mid- 
night on June 30. Others, however, were 
certain that the political will was there. 

April led into May with the discussions 
generating increasing heat but little light. A 
series of major crises erupted. By the week- 
end of May 13, we were meeting around the 
clock in an atmosphere of very high tension. 
On Monday, May 15, in the early evening, 
Commissioner Rey and I found the basis for 
overall agreement in a compromise proposal 
put forward by Eric Wyndham White, the 
extraordinary Director General of the GATT. 
Other pieces fell rapidly into place and by 
the end of the evening the Director General 
could announce that a Kennedy Round 
agreement was assured. 

We soon learned, however, that between 
assurance of agreement and signature of that 
agreement lay formidable obstacles. Unex- 
pected hitches developed to threaten seri- 
ously the successful conclusion of the nego- 
tiation. To the final hour, there were un- 
certainties. 
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This last minute bargaining was extremely 
difficult. Positions became hardened. Nego- 
tiating flexibility had been largely exhausted 
in the mid-May showdown that produced 
the main outlines of the agreement. 

Delegations were tired, tense, and some- 
times querulous, yet dealing with a mass of 
numbers and detail and of varied and often 
conflicting considerations that were almost 
overwhelming. 

Inevitably there were misunderstandings 
about what had been agreed to. There were 
errors made that had to be corrected. Ne- 
gotiators hopefully or unwittingly exceeded 
their authority; in some cases they failed to 
get approval back home and later had to ad- 
just their offers. 

As each country made necessary modifica- 
tions, the multilateral balances changed and 
renewed negotiations became necessary. I 
had to make a hurried return to Geneva only 
two weeks before the signing date. 

On the 29th of June, with my outer office 
crowded with reporters waiting for our ad- 
vance release on the details of the agreement. 
I was on the telephone to Geneva and several 
capitals trying to resolve not one but several 
crises that had the potential of blowing up 
the whole effort. 

SUBSTANCE OF THE AGREEMENT 

Let me now turn to the nature of this 
agreement itself. 

Of course, uppermost in your minds is 
whether this agreement is a good deal for 
the United States. This was the question the 
President had to decide, based on the advice 
of those responsible for United States par- 
ticipation. 

On March 10 of this year, I told the Senate 
Finance Committee that the United States 
would accept no Kennedy Round agreement 
unless it was a balanced package which in- 
cluded an exchange of both industrial and 
agricultural concessions. During this appear- 
ance, I was questioned as to my willing- 
ness to quit the negotiating table if the 
stakes weren’t fair and I answered, “In a 
negotiation you have to be willing and ready 
to walk away from the table if you don’t feel 
that what you are getting is a balanced 
deal.” 

Basing my judgment on the hard-nosed 
appraisal of my government colleagues and 
their expert staffs, I am convinced that we 
have received commitments equal in value 
to those we have made. Moreover, I believe 
that this balance of mutual exchanges of 
trading opportunities should stimulate ap- 
preciably larger volumes of international 
trade. Economic growth at home should re- 
sult, 

Throughout this negotiation, we have had 
designated members of the Congress and 
representatives of the public drawn from 
industry, labor, farmers, and consumers act- 
ing as members of their officially accredited 
delegation. Through this means, we have 
taken to the bargaining tables an acute sense 
of the need for a fair and balanced deal 
promoting growth in all segments of the 
American economy. 

Our Washington organization, in develop- 
ing basic policy and strategy positions, has 
made a conscientious effort to seek expert 
guidance from business, labor, and farm 
leaders in the formulation of negotiating 
policy. The President appointed a 45-member 
public advisory committee to the Special Rep- 
resentative for Trade Negotiations. This group 
has met regularly with the Special Repre- 
sentative, and many of its members have 
traveled to Geneva to take a firsthand look 
at the negotiations. A roster of 300 technical 
specialists has served as a constantly avail- 
able source of advice and assistance on day- 
to-day technical problems. 

Six Members of Congress are regular Con- 
gressional Delegates. Almost all have been to 
Geneva for important meetings at least once, 
and all meet with the Special Representative 
on a regular basis. 
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Consideration of public views did not cease- 


with the original hearings on proposed U.S. 
Kennedy Round offers. We continued to ac- 
cept from any interested party oral and writ- 
ten testimony concerning any matter rele- 
vant to the negotiations. This included up- 
dating and revision of previous testimony, 
testimony from interests not previously 
heard, and new information relating to for- 
eign import restrictions. 

Indeed, more time and effort than ever 
before has gone into the calculation of the 
value and probable effect of the concessions 
we have offered and received. 


PRINCIPAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The substance of the Kennedy Round 
agreement will, of course, be the subject of 
our discussions throughout the day. I will 
only summarize what I regard as the prin- 
cipal accomplishments. 

Tariff cuts on industrial products will be 
of a magnitude far greater than any pre- 
viously negotiated. While concessions offered 
to us have not justified full use of the au- 
thority of the Trade Expansion Act, we have 
exchanged with major trading partners a 
very significant number of tariff reductions 
of 50 percent and many more in the 30 to 50 
percent range. 

We have succeeded in securing concessions 
on a wide variety of farm products. Of great- 
est significance is the successful negotiation 
of a world grains agreement guaranteeing 
higher minimum world trading prices as well 
as establishing a program under which other 
nations will share with us in the task of sup- 
plying food aid to the undernourished people 
in the less-developed countries. 

A major accomplishment was the negotia- 
tion of the antidumping code committing 
other countries to fair and open procedures 
along the lines of present United States prac- 
tices. The new common antidumping regu- 
lations that are being developed by the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community will conform 
with the code. Of special benefit to the 
United States will be the adoption by Can- 
ada of an injury requirement in its anti- 
dumping legislation. The lack of such a re- 
quirement has impeded United States exports 
for many years. 

For our part, we agreed to certain useful 
refinements of the concepts we presently use 
in our antidumping investigations once pre- 
liminary measures are taken against alleged- 
ly dumped imports. I would emphasize— 
contrary to what you may have read in the 
newspapers lately—that all our obligations 
in the agreement are consistent with exist- 
ing law and, in particular, that we have not 
agreed to a simultaneous consideration of 
price discrimination and injury. 

In addition to the negotiation of an anti- 
dumping code, an agreement was concluded 
providing for the elimination of the Ameri- 
can Selling Price system for benzenoid chem- 
icals and the liberalization of other coun- 
tries’ trade barriers. For the domestic benze- 
noid chemical industry—a strong and effi- 
cient industry which has long demonstrated 
its international competitive strength—we 
are confident that the new rates of duty in 
the agreement will provide a sufficient level 
of tariff protection, one, by the way, well 
above that of the other major chemical pro- 
ducing countries. For this and the other 
sectors of the overall chemical industry in 
this country, which has an export surplus of 
about $1.7 billion, the agreement affords very 
significant new export opportunities into 
rapidly expanding markets in Europe. 

Moreover, the ASP agreement provides for 
the elimination of discriminatory automobile 
road-use taxes in France, Italy, and Belgium, 
which have long hampered exports of the 
larger U.S. cars to those countries. Finally, 
under the agreement the United Kingdom 
undertakes to make a significant reduction in 
the margin of tariff preference on unmanu- 
factured tobacco, which should be of real 
assistance to one of our biggest export indus- 
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tries. I-would only add that we fully expect 
and indeed welcome—the most careful ex- 
amination of the merits of the agreement, I 
do hope, however, that such an examination 
will be made objectively by all concerned and 
not in the heat of what has all too often 
been purely an emotional issue. 

Regarding the particularly sensitive sec- 
tors other than chemicals, useful if limited 
progress was made on the complex problems 
in steel, aluminum, pulp and paper, and tex- 
tiles, including a 3-year extension of the 
Long Term Cotton Textile Arrangement. 

Pinally, the Kennedy Round agreement 
has given significant assistance to the less- 
developed countries through having per- 
mitted their participation in the negotiations 
without requiring reciprocal contributions 
from them; through special concessions on 
products of particular interest to them; and 
through the food aid provisions of the 
grains arrangement. 

LOOKING FORWARD 

And now, in conclusion, where do we go 
from here? The President has asked me to 
undertake a comprehensive study of trade 
policy to determine what the next steps 
should be. The problems are many, What 
further should be done about non-tariff bar- 
riers? What are the possibilities for further 
tariff reductions? What can be done to limit 
the proliferation of discriminatory trading 
arrangements among small groups of coun- 
tries, which threatens the basic MFN prin- 
ciple under which so much progress in tariff 
reductions has been made? How should 
policy on international financial flows be 
related to U.S. trade policies? 

Another set of problems of extreme impor- 
tance in the next few years relates to what 
the policies of highly industrialized coun- 
tries ought to be toward the developing 
countries. The developing countries have 
been pressing for special trade policies tai- 
lored to their specific needs. Some of them 
have been receiving special benefits from 
certain industrialized countries, in some 
cases in exchange for special access provi- 
sions for their industrialized partners. The 
specialized limited arrangements threaten 
the interests of nonparticipants, As the Pres- 
ident noted in his speech at Punta del Este, 
we are now exploring with other countries 
the possibilities of a common approach to 
developing country trade policies which could 
subsume these specialized narrow arrange- 
ments. 

In looking to the future, we shall be lean- 
ing heavily on advice from industry. Your 
own work in the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
on future trade policy will be extremely 
valuable to us in making plans for new de- 
partures in the trade field. 

This afternoon a panel of my colleagues 
will attempt to answer your questions in 
detail. Every businessman, most certainly, 
will not be satisfied with the results of our 
4-year effort. As a businessman myself, how- 
ever, let me say that I have never seen so 
honest, intelligent, and thorough an effort 
to locate industries that would be harmed 
by tariff cuts and to protect them. I have 
never seen such hard and brilliant negotia- 
tions as done by Mike Blumenthal and his 
able team of specialists in Geneva. There- 
fore, permit me to say—I am very proud of 
this great and complex effort to increase 
world trade on a fully reciprocal basis. 


BUSINESS’ STAKE IN THE KENNEDY ROUND 
(Remarks of Alexander B. Trowbridge, Sec- 
retary of Commerce) 

I want first to add my own thanks to Bill 
Roth’s expression of appreciation to the 
Chamber for sponsoring this Conference. 

This is the kind of outstanding service to 
business and government that this Chamber, 
headquartered here in the Nation’s Capital, 
is uniquely equipped to provide—and which 
benefits every segment of our society. We are 
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indebted to Governor Shivers and Arch Booth 
for their leadership in arranging this com- 
mon meeting ground—and may I add that I 
personally look forward in my new post toa 
fruitful association with the distinguished 
organization they head. 

I think the first and most important thing 
we all know about the Kennedy Round is 
that the end of the negotiations is not the 
end at all; it is really only the beginning. 
Many years of extraordinary labor lie be- 
hind us, but decades of even harder work lie 
ahead, if we are to fulfill the promise that 
this great trade liberalization effort holds 
for the entire free world. 

It goes without saying, of course, that the 
high degree of cooperation between 
American industry and government that 
produced the Kennedy Round will be re- 
quired to reap its benefits. But the major 
burden of responsibility for seizing the op- 
portunity offered must be shouldered by our 
matchless system of free enterprise. The in- 
dividual initiative and energy that this sys- 
tem and its rewards release are what, in the 
end, are the wellspring of all our achieve- 
ment. In this instance, only business and 
labor, working together, can produce and 
sell the goods abroad that mean more profits, 
more jobs, and the rising standard of living 
that is the hallmark of our dynamic econ- 
omy. 

One thing Tm sure is fully understood: 
The name of the game is “A Good Offense.” 
Defensive driving may be the safest tech- 
nique for today’s motorist, but for the trader 
in the post-Kennedy Round Age of Trade 
the only safe course is to sell abroad with 
the same aggressive skill that is applied to 
the domestic market. I think single-minded 
efforts to defend a position in the home mar- 
ket, with its concomitant failure to take ad- 
vantage of sales opportunities abroad, can 
only lead to trouble. 

For the Kennedy Round, to a greater 
degree than anything that has ever gone 
before probably in the entire history of trade, 
represents a very large step toward the thing 
we've heard so much about in the postwar 
years: the truly one-world market. 

And more than anything else, we in the 
United States must understand and appreci- 
ate, in all its ramifications, the full meaning 
of the global market concept. 

It means, for one thing, that the American 
domestic market—the greatest and most 
lucrative market in the world—is no longer 
the private preserve of the American busi- 
nessman. We are but one corner, one seg- 
ment of that market. 

We are, however, the most competitive part 
of that market. And as a general rule if you 
can meet the competition here, you can meet 
it in many other countries of the world. 
And we must sell there, we must make the 
effort now, if we are to get in on the ground 
floor of what hopefully will be the greatest 
surge in international trade in our history, 
as a result of the Kennedy Round negotia- 
tions. To fail to do so, can hurt both a com- 
pany and the Nation. 

Certainly our American businessmen have 
the tools to do the job—an unequaled bag 
of tools that can unlock the doors to 
burgeoning markets everywhere. You have 
the managerial skills, the capital resources, 
the advanced technology, the sales and mar- 
keting ability, the skilled workmen, the 
higher productivity, the economies of scale, 
a more intense utilization of capital stock, 
and the greatest array of scientific talent the 
world has ever seen. If these aren’t the ele- 
ments that make for success in selling in 
the world market, I'd like to know why not. 

But the Kennedy Round results should be 
the signal to maximize the use of those tools. 
And my task today is to give you an over-all 
view of the flashing green lights in the in- 
dustrial area, 

Probably the uppermost question in your 
minds is just what did American business 
get out of the Kennedy Round and what did 
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we pay for it. I would like to talk at some 
length about this but as you can appreciate, 
I cannot talk about the thousands of indi- 
vidual items that are affected by the final 
agreement. 

First, what did we get? On the basis of 
trade coverage the United States received 
tariff concessions of mostly 50 percent reduc- 
tions on about $7 billion of our exports. 
Close to another $1 billion were bound in a 
duty-free status so that the total package 
runs close to $8 billion. 

These concessions are spread proportion- 
ately among our major export markets. Over 
$5 billion of our exports are subject to con- 
cessions in the European Economic Commu- 
nity, the EFTA countries and Japan. Another 
$1.3 billion will benefit by concessions made 
by Canada with the remainder spread out 
among a number of smaller countries. 

To assess the meaning of these concessions, 
let me take you back about five or six years 
when the foreign traders of this country were 
alarmed at the prospects for their markets 
once internal tariffs were eliminated in the 
EEC and EFTA. To many U.S. businessmen 
the choice seemed to be between getting into 
one or both of these blocs with plant and 
sales organizations or run the risk of being 
excluded from the vast European market by 
external tariff barriers. Passage of the Trade 
Expansion Act gave them some hope that 
the two blocs might be persuaded, if the 
other large trading nations joined in, to move 
towards freer trade rather than adopt an in- 
ward-looking attitude. At the time, you will 
recall, the schedule for eliminating the in- 
ternal tariffs between countries of the two 
blocs was being accelerated so that the ele- 
ment of time was very important. The facts 
are that the EFTA countries eliminated in- 
ternal duties completely on industrial goods 
at the beginning of this year while the EEC 
will complete its customs union and remove 
internal tariffs completely in July 1968. 

Now, these tariff walls are to come down 
sharply. For the EEC it will be a reduction 
by 35 percent in all major trade categories. 
Most of the duties of the EEC’s common ex- 
ternal tariff, which is effective next July, are 
in the medium-low range rate, that is, 10 to 
15 percent. Next July they will start to come 
down. In the EFTA countries the national 
tariffs apply to goods outside of the free trade 
area. For most countries in the EFTA, duties 
were already low with the United Kingdom 
having the highest rates. These are also com- 
ing down with the high U.K. rates, generally 
33 percent, being reduced by 50 percent. 

I believe that in this context the United 
States has been able to reconcile its political 
and economic objectives in Western Europe. 
At times it seemed that we were supporting 
political integration at the expense of our 
economic well-being. The Kennedy Round, 
I feel, has reduced any fear that we are sac- 
rificing American economic interest for a 
political objective. In fact, I think that the 
gains for our exporters in the Western Eu- 
ropean markets as a result of the Kennedy 
Round surpass anything that was realis- 
tically hoped for when this problem was 
before the Nation in 1962. 

Approximately one-quarter to one-third of 
our exports move to Western Europe, so 
that it is fairly obvious what the implica- 
tions for U.S. exporters might be without the 
Kennedy Round now that the internal bar- 
riers of the European countries are in the 
final stage of elimination. Now that the Ken- 
nedy Round is over, the challenge passes to 
you men of business to take advantage of the 
new opportunities which will be opening up 
over the next few years. 

Let me now speak of Canada, which is our 
largest single trading partner. Our trade with 
Canada continues to rise to the mutual bene- 
fit of both countries, and our agreement 
with Canada in the Kennedy Round is a 
sweeping reduction of tariff barriers. Duties 
were eliminated on a number of categories 
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of goods, most significant of which are soft- 
wood lumber, some hardwood lumber, wood 
flooring except oak, most fresh or frozen fish 
and a variety of other products. Canada 
eliminated her duty on coal and the United 
States eliminated its duty on nickel. In the 
field of manufacturers, the United States was 
able to obtain a reduction in the protective 
level of the Canadian tariff by about one- 
fourth. Protective duties generally run 20 to 
25 percent in Canada’s tariff; and Canada, 
which at the outset of the negotiations said 
that it could not join in a 50 percent linear 
tariff cut because of her relatively lower in- 
dustrial status as compared with the ad- 
vanced countries, has reduced this level to 
about 15 to 17% percent. This is a major 
contribution by Canada which heretofore has 
not found it politically or economically feasi- 
ble to make significant reductions in its pro- 
tective tariff rates. 

One of the most important Canadian con- 
cessions to the United States which will affect 
hundreds of American exporters is the reduc- 
tion in the Canadian tariff on productive 
machinery from 22% percent to 15 percent. 
For machinery which is “not made in Can- 
ada” the current duty of 744 percent will be 
eliminated. When these concessions are im- 
plemented, all machinery which is not avail- 
able in Canada will benefit from duty-free 
treatment. In this one sector, namely, pro- 
duction machinery, the Canadians have told 
us that their import entries number over 
240,000 per year, so from this one concession 
duty reductions will most significantly assist 
@ broad range of U.S. exporters. There are 
many more concessions from Canada which 
will benefit American exporters which I can- 
not cover in detail here today. However, a 
wide variety of goods is affected and duty 
eliminations were numerous. I should also 
mention that in our negotiations with Can- 
ada we were able to negotiate away a number 
of relatively small but irritating problems 
which have resulted from differential treat- 
ment by the two countries on items which 
are traded both north and south. 

Japan’s willingness to participate substan- 
tially and actively in the Kennedy Round 
was a welcome surprise to us, since many 
felt that Japan’s rationale would be that 
since she was doing well with the present set- 
up, why join in a tariff cutting exercise? 
I think the answer probably is that Japan’s 
export boom has led it to the conclusion that 
its economic prosperity could increase enor- 
mously if it could develop the markets for its 
products in countries other than the United 
States. Japan did join in and agree to mostly 
50 percent reductions in her tariff. It is our 
hope that these reductions by the Japanese 
will open up areas for our products which 
have heretofore been closed to us because of 
high duties. We sometimes hear it said by 
United States manufacturers that they can- 
not sell in Japan because of low price com- 
petition. The fact is that we do sell large 
volumes of manufactured goods in Japan, and 
Japan’s increasing prosperity, which should 
grow with the Kennedy Round settlement, 
creates a demand for more American prod- 
ucts. We hope U.S. exporters will redouble 
their efforts to introduce new products to 
Japan and take another healthy look at the 
market for their current products. 

All of these benefits carried a price tag and 
I am not going to stand before you and say 
that our negotiators gave the others a good 
shellacking. This is rarely the case for any 
country’s negotiators, but in the Kennedy 
Round I think the United States negotiators 
did a very good job indeed. The Kennedy 
Round package is balanced. We came out 
with a reciprocal bargain, which was our goal. 
If the final agreement had not included bene- 
fits of roughly equal value for all concerned, 
it just wouldn't have been completed. 

I would like to take you back to the begin- 
ning of the negotiations. The President's au- 
thority was to reduce all United States tariffs 
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by 50 percent. This was the prospect for al- 
most every U.S. business that must compete 
with imports. The results, however, is that 
we reduced all our tariffs by an average of 
about 35 percent. Other countries“ average 
tariff reductions are in this same area. 

The items excluded from our tariff cuts 
are basically those which are experiencing 
severe import competition and those which 
in our judgment would be likely to suffer 
adversely if they were subject to a 50 per- 
cent reduction. So the United States re- 
moved a large number of articles from ne- 
gotiation or made less than 50 percent cuts 
when it judged such a reduction was called 
for in light of import sensitivity. 

I have been troubled in the last few days 
to read some very critical statements coming 
from some of our major industries. These 
statements have characterized the Kennedy 
Round as “one-sided,” and have declared 
that actions taken on cutting U.S. tariffs 
will be “ruinous” in certain areas. I think 
we have to evaluate the results in Geneva 
as to what could have happened, what did 
happen, why the actions were taken, and 
what will be the impact. Let’s look at three 
major sectors. 

In steel, the weighted average reduction 
in United States tariffs coming out of the 
Kennedy Round was 7.5 percent on dutiable 
imports in 1964. A total of 54 percent of our 
steel imports were not subject to any duty 
reduction; only 1 percent of our steel im- 
ports was subject to a 50 percent reduction. 
This small reduction will bring our average 
tariff level down from a 7.4 percent weighted 
average to about 6 percent. 

The reductions in tariffs were part of an 
attempt to harmonize tariffs on steel by 
producing countries. While we reduced 7 
percent, the EEC and the United Kingdom 
reduced about 20 percent and Japan by 
nearly 50 percent. As you are aware, steel 
has a large dollar volume, with two-way 
trade totalling almost $1.4 billion in 1964. 
It was not an element which could be ex- 
cluded from the negotiations, but the actual 
settlement was of minimal impact on our 
industry. 

What we have done is to try to make 
steel import duties a common factor in in- 
ternational trade. Prior to the Kennedy 
Round the United States had the lowest 
rates. Now the rates of the major countries 
are approximately even, averaging between 
6 and 8 percent, Perhaps more important 
than the duty reductions is that for the 
first time the steel tariffs of all major pro- 
ducing countries will be bound against in- 
crease. I am not claiming that all problems 
in steel have been negotiated away. On the 
contrary, many remain, but the Kennedy 
Round agreement has come a good way 
towards removing unequal competitive con- 
ditions for trade in steel. 

Textiles is similarly a very large sector 
of our international trade, and the growth 
of textile imports has been particularly 
strong in recent years. In return for a three- 
year extension of the Long-Term Arrange- 
ment for Cotton Textiles on the part of the 
exporting countries, the countries importing 
textiles agreed to reductions of about 15 to 
20 percent and certain adjustments in im- 
port quota levels. Extension of the Long- 
Term Arrangement has been one of our chief 
goals in the negotiation and we are very 
pleased with this settlement, as are the 
leaders of our cotton textile industry. 

In man-made fiber textiles our over-all 
reduction was about 14 to 15 percent. Our 
reduction varied by sensitivity, with yarn 
reduced by 37 percent, fabric by 18 percent 
and apparel by 6 percent. 

Our reductions on wool textiles averaged 
2 percent. Virtually every major sensitive 
item was excepted from negotiations. Items 
on which tariffs were reduced were mostly 
low trade nonsensitive items. 

So we can again say that in a trade area 
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of large dollar value, with heavy pressure 
from many sources for expanded entry into 
our huge market, we come to a level of agree- 
ment in which all parties found benefit, and 
our negotiators were responsive to the serious 
problems faced by this key industry. 

Probably the most publicized and perhaps 
the most controversial part of the Kennedy 
Round agreement is in the chemical sector. 
This agreement is in two parts, the first of 
which stands by itself as an integral part 
of the Kennedy Round package. Within the 
Kennedy Round package, the United States 
agreed to reduce its duties on chemicals by 
an average of 43 percent. The EEC is reduc- 
ing by an average of about 20 percent, the 
U.K. by about 23 percent, Japan 44 percent 
and Switzerland 49 percent. United States 
exports of chemicals benefiting by these con- 
cessions amounted to about $900 million in 
1964 while our dutiable imports from those 
countries in 1964 amounted to about $325 
million. The favorable trade balance here is 
nearly 3 to 1, while the depth of tariff re- 
duction with the exception of the U.K. and 
EEC is about equal to ours. 

The second part of the chemicals agree- 
ment involves the American Selling Price— 
a system where the duty rate is levied not 
against the foreign invoice value of the im- 
ported product, but against the U.S. selling 
price of the competitively produced domestic 
product. In this part, the United States, pro- 
vided the Congress enact the necessary leg- 
islation, will eliminate the American Selling 
Price on benzenoid chemicals and reduce all 
rates in its chemical tariff above 20 percent 
down to that level with certain exceptions. 
These are dyes, pigments and azoics which 
the United States would reduce to 30 per- 
cent and sulfa drugs which the United States 
would reduce only to about 25 percent. The 
EEC and the U.K. will then place into effect 
the remaining portion of their reductions 
so that the EEC total reduction on chemicals 
will equal about 46 percent and the U.K. 50 
percent. Some U.K. rates wil be reduced by 
as much as 62 percent. The end result will be 
that virtually all chemical rates in the EEC 
and U.K. will be at 12% percent or below, 
whereas the U.S. will have many rates, as 
noted above, at considerably higher levels. 

As a further element of the second part 
of the chemicals agreement, Belgium, France 
and Italy will liberalize the discriminatory 
aspects of their road tax system, Switzerland 
will modify its regulation limiting imports 
of canned fruit preserved in corn syrup, and 
the UK. will reduce its margin of preference 
on imports of tobacco. Action on these non- 
tariff barriers will be taken as reciprocity 
for the United States elimination of ASP. 

The chemicals negotiation was the most 
difficult to conclude but at the same time 
it was one of the most successful. We be- 
lieve the United States has an excellent bar- 
gain in both packages and we are prepared 
to present the second package to Congress 
for approval as soon as time and conditions 
permit, The Kennedy Round chemical pack- 
age is self-contained and will in no way be 
affected by Congressional action, which 
bears only on the second part. The bezenoid 
chemical industry is a strong and efficient in- 
dustry which, in our judgment, will be ade- 
quately protected by the rates provided for 
in the ASP Agreement. 

I might conclude by mentioning our at- 
tempts at removing nontariff barriers. Here 
we have not achieved everything we wanted 
but on the other hand we certainly did not 
give others all they wanted. Our biggest ac- 
complishment, of course, was the negotia- 
tion of international rules for dumping. 
These spell out Article VI of the GATT which 
covers this subject, and our accomplishment 
here is twofold. First, we have negotiated 
Tules which do not require changes in our 
legislation and very little change in our ad- 
ministrative regulations on dumping. Sec- 
ondly, we have achieved international agree- 
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ment for fair and open procedures for United 
States exporters who are charged with dump- 
ing abroad. Canada probably made the big- 
gest contribution in this area by agreeing 
to require an injury finding before dumping 
duties are imposed. 

We must recognize that beyond the ASP 
package and the antidumping code, rela- 
tively little was accomplished toward reduc- 
tion of nontariff barriers, though what was 
done amounts to a substantial beginning. 
The whole problem of nontariff barriers will 
be a major portion of future GATT agendas, 
and we will be persistent in seeking effective 
solutions to problems we know trouble many 
American companies. 

These, then, are the broad outlines of the 
results in the industrial sector of the his- 
toric Geneva negotiations so skillfully han- 
dled by Bill Roth, the late Christian Herter, 
and their able associates. 

Thousands of individual barriers have been 
cleared from the avenues of world trade. But 
only you—the dynamic business leaders of 
America—can take advantage, for your com- 
panies and the whole Nation, of the oppor- 
tunity offered. I was delighted to see a full 
page advertisement by a major US. air 
freight carrier announcing some forthcoming 
reductions on air cargo rates which are de- 
scribed as complementary to the tariff reduc- 
tions in Europe. It is this kind of aggressive 
marketing that will lead more American 
companies to take advantage of increased 
trade opportunities abroad. The name of the 
game is “A Good Offense,” and I know that 
American business will be even more skilled 
as they play it on a field which has fewer 
barriers as a result of the Geneva agree- 
ments. 


AGRICULTURE'S STAKE IN THE KENNEDY ROUND 


(Remarks of Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of 
Agriculture) 

I'm happy to be reporting to you today be- 
cause I have a strong personal interest in the 
subject we are talking about. 

For almost seven years now, I have worked 
hard to expand our country’s foreign agri- 
culture trade. And it has been gratifying 
work. I have had the satisfaction of seeing 
our country's agricultural exports grow from 
$4.5 billion in fiscal year 1960, the year be- 
fore I took office, to a new record of $6.8 
billion in the 1967 fiscal year that ended 
June 30. Exports for dollars climbed from $3.2 
billion to $5.4 billion in the same period. 

The other day I was talking to my Cabinet 
colleague Joe Fowler. Secretary Fowler, as 
you know, fights hard and effectively to 
strengthen the balance of payments position 
of the United States. Our country has many 
tough economic problems but none is tough- 
er than the balance of payments problem 
and it affects all the others. It is complicated 
by the fact that what other countries and 
international bankers do affects us strongly, 
yet is largely beyond our control. 

Secretary Fowler said to me, “I don't know 
what we would do today if the annual agri- 
cultural exports for dollars hadn't increased 
$2.2 billion since 1960.” 

He went on to say that we would long since 
have faced a national economic crisis of grave 
proportions, that the value of the dollar 
would have been seriously undermined were 
it not for the substantial flow of dollars into 
the Treasury from agricultural exports. 

What he said is certainly true. Had dollar 
exports of farm products not continued to 
climb during these 1960's, we would not have 
had $7.3 billion in cumulative dollar earn- 
ings that have been added to our balance of 
payments. 

All this means that I approach this matter 
of trade negotiations and trade expansion 
with a deep personal sense of participation 
and involvement. 

American agriculture came to the Kennedy 
Round in a spirit of expectation. We sought 
a general lowering of agricultural trade bar- 
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riers which would give efficient farmers, ours 
and in other countries, a greater opportunity 
to sell competitively in the world’s expand- 
ing markets. We looked on the Kennedy 
Round as a means of helping world trade in 
general and our own export drive in par- 
ticular. 

To some extent our expectations were real- 
ized. Considering the problems encountered, 
we emerged with far better results than we 
thought possible during some of the darkest 
days when negotiations almost broke off. 

We also saw first-hand why agricultural 
trade negotiations are so difficult. We learned 
that when our trading partners resisted low- 
ering their trade barriers on agricultural 
products, in most instances they were pressed 
by the need to potect the income of their 
farmers. 

The Kennedy Round experience confirmed 
my conviction that the difficulty of agricul- 
tural trade negotiations lies first and fore- 
most in the universal farm income problem. 

As a rule of thumb, around the world a 
farmer gets only about one-half as much 
income for his labor and investment as the 
non-farm sectors of the respective countries 
enjoy. 

Governments, of course, are responsive to 
this discriminatory situation. The lowering 
of agricultural trade barriers will continue to 
be exceptionally difficult as long as farm in- 
comes lag so far behind other incomes. 

This farm income problem is not peculiar 
to foreign countries. It is our problem, too. 
In many cases it determines our own trade 
positions. 

The last two months the Secretary of 
Agriculture and senior members of the De- 
partment of Agriculture have been holding 
shirtsleeve sessions with American farmers 
all around the country, discussing the farm- 
er’s position in our economy and how to re- 
inforce it. It was obvious at these meetings 
that farmers across the Nation are deeply 
and understandably concerned that they are 
not getting a fair share in our American 
prosperity. 

Our farm prices today are lower than they 
were 20 years ago. Yet the cost of what the 
farmer buys has gone up 35 percent. Only by 
increasing his labor productivity 6 percent, 
annually more than twice the improvement 
made by American industry, has the Amer- 
ican farmer managed to survive. 

It is true that Government payments have 
helped some but even so our per capita farm 
income is only two-thirds of our non-farm 
income. 

And it would be ever so much worse if our 
agricultural exports had not been steadily 
climbing to a point where today they ab- 
sorb the production from one acre out of 
every four of his cropland and make a sub- 
stantial contribution to his total receipts. 
Agricultural exports are of vital importance 
to every American farmer. 

I would like to turn now to what we ac- 
tually got out of the agricultural phase of 
the Kennedy Round. 

We benefited in two ways: 

First, we obtained from it some modest 

trade liberalization. The Kennedy Round will 
give us better access to some important for- 
eign agricultural markets. Concessions won 
at Geneva will mean larger export sales in 
8 years ahead for many of our farm prod- 
ucts. 
Second, the Kennedy Round made us aware 
of the problems we still face in bringing 
more order into world agricultural trade. It 
pinpointed the problems. To me, this is a 
very important result—and I would like to 
return to it later. 

As to tangible benefits from the Kennedy 
Round, we gained considerably in our trade 
in fruits and vegetables, oilseeds, tobacco, 
variety meats, tallow, and a number of oth- 
er products. The concessions granted by other 
countries covered more than $900 million in 
their imports of such products from the 
U.S., 1964 basis. On agricultural products 
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accounting for over $700 million—in which 
we have an important export interest—they 
cut their duties an average of more than 40 
percent. 

The Kennedy Round also is giving us a 
new grains arrangement which will provide 
additional price insurance to U.S. wheat pro- 
ducers. This arrangement contains signif- 
icant food aid provisions, completely un- 
precedented in any multilateral accord of 
which I am aware. Apart from their in- 
trinsic humanitarian worth, and this in it- 
self is adequate justification for them, these 
provisions should open new commercial out- 
lets for wheat and to some extent, feed 
grains. 

Reciprocally, the United States cut its 
duties on some agricultural products and im- 
ports of such items can be expected to in- 
crease moderately. 

Duties covering around $500 million of the 
products we import were cut by an average 
of 39 percent. The existing duty or duty free 
status of an additional $290 million worth 
of import products was bound against up- 
ward change. Many of our concessions relate 
to tropical products which we do not produce 
and were granted for the benefit of the de- 
veloping Nations. 

While bargaining is never without its 
“give” as well as take,“ to the best of my 
knowledge no American agricultural pro- 
ducer will be exposed to serious economic in- 
jury as a result of the Kennedy Round. 
American farmers as a whole, because of 
their comparative efficiency, will be better 
off than they would have been had the Ken- 
nedy Round not taken place. 

Concessions won at Geneva will mean in- 
creased foreign markets for a number of our 
farm commodities. Our agricultural exports 
are inevitably on an upward trend and would 
increase had there been no Kennedy Round. 
But the rate of increase unquestionably will 
be faster because of our negotiation suc- 
cesses. 

Now I would like to return to my second 
point—our awareness of the problems we 
still face in further reducing world trade 
barriers. 

The Kennedy Round has shown the trou- 
ble in trying to buy—with reductions in 
duties—removal of the major barriers still 
standing in the way of international agricul- 
tural trade. 

The Kennedy Round has also shown that 
a massive, multilateral trade negotiation in- 
volving all countries and all products may 
not be the best way to get at the root of 
agricultural trade problems. It provides too 
much opportunity for side-stepping the real 
business at hand. 

It has shown with startling clarity the 
complex and exasperating nature of the trade 
barriers in agriculture and, most disturbing 
of all, it has shown a fundamental differ- 
ence among the major ers as to 
international trade philosophy. Let me ex- 
plain this. 

A concept of orderly trade is basic to a 
negotiation. Unless parties can agree on ob- 
jectives, they rarely accomplish anything. 
There must be a mutuality of interest. 
There must be common ground in agricul- 
tural negotiations. 

During this negotiation, all parties said 
they were trying to bring about more orderly 
agricultural trade, but I detected at least 
three different ideas of what “more orderly” 
meant. Each idea was put forward by a nego- 
tiating bloc powerful enough to prevent con- 
sensus. 

The first said—let those who can—pro- 
duce, whether the production is efficient or 
not. The only test is—are we physically ca- 
pable of turning out the product and are we 
able and willing to bear the cost? 

The second said—let those who can pro- 
duce efficiently, produce. The test ought to 
be based upon who can produce abundantly, 
inexpensively, and well, and not upon who 
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has physical capacity and strength of treas- 
ury 


The third said—let those produce who 
must produce to exist. Whether inefficient 
or not, if we can only produce a few prod- 
ucts, let us produce them and sell them be- 
cause we must. This last view, of course, is 
put forward with increasing intensity by the 
less developed countries, which, in many 
cases, have neither the resources to produce 
cheaply and well, nor the financial capacity 
to subsidize heavily. 

Given these three major conflicting views, 
is it any wonder that we were unable to 
make in this negotiation all the changes we 
desired? 

The Kennedy Round was primarily a tariff 
negotiation. Tariffs remain an important 
means of protecting producers in many parts 
of the world. But in agriculture, particularly, 
other barriers are numerous and complex. 
Negotiators met with only limited success in 
removing or lowering them and, on the 
really hard-core products, had no success at 
all. 
Overall, as I said earlier, the problem of 
liberalizing trade stems from the almost 
general disparity in income between farm 
and non-farm people. That disparity poses 
an obligation on every government to pro- 
tect the incomes of its farmers and still 
make sure that all the people have enough 
food and fiber and other products of agri- 
culture. It is an obligation that has called 
forth price and income programs in every 
country in the world. These take many dif- 
ferent forms and they all affect world trade 
in one way or another, 

The European Economic Community at- 
tempts to keep domestic agricultural prices 
high, for most products, through a variable 
levy system. The EEC sets the prices, and 
the variable levies remove the effect of out- 
side competition, This is truly a formidable 
barrier to trade. 

The United Kingdom favors the deficiency 
payment support system. Internal consumer 
prices are allowed to seek their own level. 
But producer returns are kept at govern- 
ment-set levels through producer payments. 
The impact of this system on exporters is 
more obscure, but severe nevertheless. 

We have our support programs in the 
United States, also. In some cases—in cot- 
ton and wool—the program is a combination 
of deficiency payments and tariffs or quotas. 
In dairy, it is a combination of a support 
price and quotas and tariffs. In grains, we 
use a certificate program. Our system is dif- 
ferent from others, in that in many cases we 
tie payments to acreage production. In this 
manner we prevent price-depressing sur- 
pluses. The United States is the only coun- 
try in the world that has taken on the ex- 
ceedingly difficult, politically hazardous, yet 
important task of limiting production. If we 
didn’t do so, there would be a growing world 
surplus in the , cotton and tobacco 
with resultant international trade chaos, Yet 
this major contribution to orderly world 
trade goes largely unnoticed. 

Government support programs often lead 
not only to import control but also to ex- 
port assistance. The EEC has such export 
assistance. Denmark uses a two-price sys- 
tem in which prices for products marketed 
at home are held at one level, while exports 
are marketed well below that. Other coun- 
tries use marketing boards that have great 
flexibility in price practices. 

Because of such programs, just the other 
day I had to make the very difficult decision 
to recommend sharp restrictions on imports 
of dairy products into the U.S. This was not 
a pleasant decision. A country which exports 
as much as we do must be prepared to import 
as well. But the dairy trade had become sick. 
Under the EEC system of high dairy support 
prices protected by variable levies, produc- 
tion has increased to the point that heavy 
surpluses of butter and cheese are a glut on 
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the EEC market. Under such circumstances, 
an EEC export program operates almost au- 
tomatically to move these surpluses out of 
the EEC, regardless of their impact on the 
trade of more efficient suppliers or on the 
economies of importing countries. 

EEC butter, produced at a price of 60 to 65 
cents per pound, was being sold in the U.S. 
for around 22 cents per pound. It was enter- 
ing the U.S. as a butterfat/sugar mixture in 
circumvention of existing U.S. import con- 
trols on butter, and in quantities that were 
interfering with the operation of our own 
support program. 

You will recall that not too many years 
ago the U.S. also had burdensome surpluses 
of dairy products. But we didn’t dump ours 
indiscriminately into the international mar- 
ket. We stored them and used them at home 
in school lunch programs and to feed our 
needy. We moved them abroad only when 
demand was such that they did not disturb 
the international market. It is a pity that 
other major producers have not practiced 
similar restraint. 

It can be seen, then, that even if countries 
were agreed on the kind of order they wanted 
to put into the international trading system, 
the task of reshaping its numerous and com- 
plicated systems and barriers would be a 
formidable one. Even to catalogue and un- 
derstand them is difficult. To deal with them 
all at one time in a comprehensive way is 
virtually impossible. This also we learned 
from the Kennedy Round. 

How then can we deal with these barriers? 
What kind of plan can be used? What should 
our agricultural trade policy be? 

Ambassador Roth has mentioned the Trade 
Policy Study which he will undertake next 
year. This will help us decide. I cannot, of 
course, anticipate it. I can suggest, however, 
that he explore carefully the following prin- 
ciples, which I think are essential. 

The underlying objective in U.S. agricul- 
tural trade policy must continue to be one of 
orienting agricultural trade to production ef- 
ficiency. 

In other words, those who can produce 
abundantly, inexpensively, and well, should 
produce and should be leaders in trade. 

There will be exceptions, of course. If some 
countries insist on producing at heavy cost 
simply because they are so inclined and have 
the money, we can’t prevent them. But we 
can try in every way we know to show them 
that they are wrong and where they are 
wrong, and try to get them to move toward 
the principle of comparative advantage. 

We should start by focusing our attention 
on individual products or, at most, product 
groups, and we should seek to deal in depth 
with the barriers affecting them, I think we 
should start such explorations among key 
countries in the very near future. 

In the work that lies ahead, we need also 
to recognize that the Kennedy Round had 
more significance for the industrialized na- 
tions than it had for the developing coun- 
tries. 

The United States tried hard to make the 
Kennedy Round meaningful for the less de- 
veloped countries. In agriculture, we cut and 
in many cases eliminated duties on tropical 
products valued at almost $120 million— 
products such as Indian cashew nuts, Brazil 
nuts, Philippine desiccated coconut, and so 
on. We committed ourselves not to put duties 
on fresh bananas and other products now 
duty free to the amount of another $140 
million. And we cut duties on some tem- 
perate products in which the developing 
countries have a trade interest approaching 
$70 million. I know of no other area of the 
world that did as much in this way as the 
United States. 

And much more needs to be done along 
these lines by all trading partners. President 
Johnson said last year at Punta del Este: 

“We are ready to explore with other in- 
dustrialized countries—and with our own 
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people—the possibility of temporary prefer- 
ential tariff advantages for all developing 
countries in the markets of all the indus- 
trialized countries.“ 

In other words, there may need to be 
special trade programs in addition to the 
special aid programs through which we have 
been extending technical, food, and other 
forms of assistance for a number of years. 

This is not something that will come about 
quickly. But as part of the complex problem 
of helping the less developed countries to 
emerge, we do need to be open minded about 
their obvious need for remunerative markets 
for what they produce. Only by having such 
markets can they ever hope to pay their 
own way. 

It is in our own interest that these nations 
grow to a trade basis. We are spending mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars today in carry- 
ing out our worldwide technical, economic, 
and food aid programs. Our objective must 
be to turn this one-way flow into a two-way 
trade flow—and the only way this can hap- 
pen is for the less developed countries to be- 
come stronger trading partners. 

The largest potential market in the world 
lies in the less developed countries with their 
large populations and largely undeveloped 
resources. We see evidence of this market's 
awakening. There needs to be—and can be— 
a general springing to life in country after 
country. Modern man is an economic being. 
There is no tonic more powerful in bringing 
about this action than available markets for 
what the less developed countries have to 
sell—which, in turn, will make it possible 
for them to buy the things they need from 
us. 
In this trading world of the future— 
which the Kennedy Round and its lessons 
will help to shape—I see American agricul- 
ture playing an even more extensive role in 
feeding and clothing the world than it is 
playing today. And I see this role carried 
out increasingly through commercial, dollar- 
earning export trade. 

As I said earlier, during the fiscal year just 
ended we exported a new record value of $6.8 
billion worth of agriculture products. A 
record $5.4 billion of this was in dollar- 
earning commercial sales. 

A total of $8 billion in U.S. agricultural 
exports by 1970 is a target we expect to 
reach. And we will go on from there, I predict, 
with $10 billion in U.S. agricultural exports 
by 1980. 

Further, I look for the big increases to 
take place in the dollar-earning type of ex- 
ports which, as my friend Secretary Fowler 
has said, are giving timely and strategic 
assistance to our Nation’s balance of pay- 
ments. 

Part of this continuing advance in our 
agricultural exports will come about through 
continued lowering of trade barriers through- 
out the world. Our products are competitive 
and they are needed. In many countries the 
continuing pressure for supplies will override 
pressures for self-sufficiency. 

And as trade barriers are eased; we will 
continue—as we are doing—to follow up with 
aggressive market development actions. The 
Department of Agriculture is teamed today 
with U.S. trade and agricultural groups to 
promote sales of our farm products in more 
than 70 countries, This work is effective and 
is one of the strong reasons for my optimis- 
tic predictions. 

As an example of this export promotion, 
I am announcing today that the Department 
of Agriculture and our many trade and agri- 
cultural cooperators will present a major 
agricultural trade exhibit in Tokyo next 
Spring—April 5 to 21, 1968. This will be one 
of our largest overseas promotion events in 
our largest export market, Japan, as you may 
know, now buys nearly $1 billion worth of 
our farm products annually. From this ex- 
hibition we will strengthen further Japan's 
obvious goodwill toward U.S. food and agri- 
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cultural. products. And, more tangibly, we 
hope to see Japan continue to increase its 
purchases from us, with $1 billion only an 
interim milestone: 

American agriculture has immense and 
growing influence in world affairs today. 

This influence will grow as world popula- 
tion and incomes rise and demand is 
strengthened for the food and fiber we can 
produce with such efficiency. 

But trade, ultimately, is the conduit 
through which the bounty we produce can 
reach foreign consumers, Fundamental to 
that trade is the extent to which the world 
allows comparative advantage to function. 

The Kennedy Round resolved only some of 
agriculture’s trade problems. Many remain. 
But I think the Kennedy Round did help to 
clarify the thinking of our own participants 
and of our trading partners. It gave us new 
insight and perspective as we try again. 

And we must try again and keep trying. 
Only as trade in food and agricultural prod- 
ucts is allowed to flow in a relatively un- 
restricted manner will the world’s people 
share, as they should and must, in all the 
good things that modern science and tech- 
nology can make available. : 


LABOR’S STAKE IN THE KENNEDY ROUND 


(Remarks of James J. Reynolds, 
Under Secretary of Labor) 

I applaud with you the presentations of 
Secretaries Trowbridge and Freeman, and 
Ambassador Roth. They have set forth the 
background and accomplishments of the 
Kennedy Round so thoroughly that I will 
devote myself primarily to “Labor’s Stake 
in the Kennedy Round”. 

Our business in the Labor Department is 
employment—and every billion dollars of 
goods we export support close to 100,000 jobs. 

We are encouraged with the outcome of 
the Kennedy Round. We believe that the 
substantial tariff reductions which will be- 
come effective over the next five years will 
encourage expansion of U.S. exports and en- 
able us to preserve and expand export-related 
employment opportunities in the United 
States. In total, we do not anticipate any 
unmanageable situations of labor dislocation 
resulting from the stimulus of increased im- 
ports although it could be that particular 
firms and groups of workers may be adversely 
affected. The combination of gradual im- 
plementation of tariff reductions over a five- 
year period and rapidly expanding manpower 
programs, in addition to adjustment assist- 
ance, will enable workers and firms to adjust 
to increased imports with minimum personal 
and corporate losses. 

Our current balance-of-payments difficulty 
is not the only reason for U.S. industry to 
make special efforts to increase U.S. exports. 
Another reality with significant implications 
for domestic employment lies in the fact 
that, over the years, as US. productivity and 
efficiency has improved, the American manu- 
facturer uses less and less labor per unit of 
manufacture. Consequently, we have to ac- 
celerate output in manufacturing just to 
maintain employment growth in manufac- 
turing. For example, between 1960 and 1965 
output in manufacturing increased by about 
34 percent. However, during the same period, 
employment in manufacturing only increased 
by about 7 percent. 

We are not complaining, mind you! We are 
aware that employment patterns are con- 
stantly undergoing change. During that same 
period, while the U.S. labor force was in- 
creasing by about 5 million workers, the 
number of unemployed dropped almost one- 
half million and the unemployment rate de- 
clined a full percentage point to an average 
of 4.5 percent in 1965. We did considerably 
better in 1966 when the unemployment rate 
dropped to 3.8 percent—the first time it has 
averaged below 4 percent for a year since 
1953. And we hope to improve upon that in 
the future. 
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The efficiency of American labor and in- 
dustry showed up closer to home also. Pro- 
ductivity improvements in the 1960-1965 
period permitted U.S. workers to realize most 
of their increased earnings in increased real 
income—since price levels remained relative- 
ly stable, while gross weekly earnings 
increased considerably. 

The efficiency of American labor and in- 
dustry shows up in another critical measure, 
particularly in reference to our ability to 
benefit from the reciprocal elimination of 
trade barriers. Between 1960 and 1965, unit 
jabor costs in manufacturing declined by 
about 2 percent in the United States. Only 
Canada showed signs of matching that per- 
formance. For our other major trading part- 
ners we note that unit labor costs increased 
about 16 percent for the United Kingdom, 
about 8 percent for Sweden, 20 percent for 
Japan, and between 25 and 37 percent for 
France, Germany, and the Netherlands. 

But the considerable economic growth and 
integration achieved by the countries of the 
European Economic Community (Common 
Market) and the European Free Trade Area 
(EFTA) suggest that they will also achieve 
the ability to improve their cost perform- 
ance in the future. 

We are confident, however, that we can 
continue to improve our relative competitive 
position in world markets under our free 
economic and political institutions. 

Developments in the Common Market and 
the European Free Trade Area made it in- 
creasingly imperative to successfully con- 
clude the Kennedy Round negotiations. Both 
trading blocs have made considerable prog- 
ress in the elimination of internal barriers to 
trade. EFTA has no tariffs between member 
countries, and the Common Market is sched- 
uled to eliminate all internal tariff barriers 
on July 1, 1968. In 1966, the combined GNP 
of both of these regional trading blocs ex- 
ceeded $500 billion. Their internal markets 
are expanding and, like the United States 
market, offer tremendous opportunities for 
manufacturers to increase output at lower 
costs. 

Both of the trading blocs maintain tariff 
and non-tariff barriers against U.S. exports, 
which in conjunction with productivity im- 
provements to be expected from economic 
development and integration, could have se- 
rious implications for the expansion of U.S. 
exports and the degree and nature of import 
competition in U.S. markets. 

It seems reasonable to assume that the 
tariff and non-tariff barrier reductions nego- 
tiated in the Kennedy Round, and the dy- 
namic impetus created for the elimination 
of remaining tariff and non-tariff barriers 
ih the future, will prevent both export re- 
strictions and trade diversion from occur- 
ring. 

We are trying here to identify labor's stake 
in the Kennedy Round within a dynamic 
world of changing political and economic 
conditions. 

We cannot afford to be complacent in such 
a changing world. In fact, we stand to benefit 
considerably by participating in and shaping 
the changes that take place, I say again that 
we expect the benefits of the Kennedy Round 
to outweigh the cost of such temporary dis- 
locations as may occur when competition 
increases. Our present stake in foreign trade 
is impressive. 

In 1965, about 2.4 million jobs in manu- 
facturing were attributable to U.S. exports 
of merchandise and another half million at- 
tributable to exports of services. Nearly 7 per- 
cent of total manufacturing employment was 
related to the export of goods and services. 
In the manufacturing sector, about 10 per- 
cent of the machinery industries’ employ- 
ment is export related—for the engine and 
turbine segment the ratio is 20 percent. 
About 10 percent of the industry employ- 
ment was export related in the lumber and 
paper industries; 9 percent for scientific and 
measuring instruments industry; 10 percent 
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for aircraft; and 14 and 16 percent respec- 
tively for the chemical and synthetic ma- 
terials industries. 

We emphasize manufacturing employment 
because it is generally high-wage employ- 
ment compared to other industry employ- 
ment and because it constitutes about 30 
percent of total nonagricultural employment. 

In 1966, gross weekly earnings in manu- 
facturing averaged about $112, compared to 
an average of $61 and $79 respectively for 
employment in personal service occupations 
and wholesale and retail trade which to- 
gether constituted about 36 percent of total 
nonagricultural employment. 

Further. wages in our chief export in- 
dustries such as the chemicals, aircraft, and 
machinery industries are about 10-30 per- 
cent higher than the average weekly earnings 
for manufacturing as a whole. 

So, if the past and the present is any guide 
to the future, the stake we have in the Ken- 
nedy Round is high-wage and high-quality 
employment opportunities and everything 
that implies for a better standard of life 
for all Americans. 

The role of imports is another area which 
we want to discuss frankly and construc- 
tively. 

We sometimes hear the viewpoint expressed 
that, if we cut off or sharply reduce imports 
of a competitive product, employment and 
output in the domestic industry concerned 
would automatically increase. By implica- 
tion, this argument could be read to suggest 
an increase in overall employment as well. 

A complex and dynamic economy such as 
ours does not operate quite that simply. 
There may be particular cases where such a 
simple relationship might hold, but in an 
environment in which national policies are 
geared to achieve and maintain full employ- 
ment and economic stability, such generali- 
zations cannot be sustained. 

Trade flows from country to country in 
the free world are reciprocal in nature, A 
restrictive act taken by one country tends 
to be matched by a restrictive response by 
other countries. The net effect of such acts 
is most often a contraction in world trade. 

The economic effects of such a contraction 
would ultimately be a reduction, relative or 
actual, in exports from the United States, 
the country with the world’s largest trade 
volume. 

Foreign countries generally pay for goods 
in dollars which they acquire directly or in- 
directly from the U.S. as a result of foreign 
goods being sold to the United States. By 
restricting foreign access to U.S. markets, we 
would limit the dollars that are available 
to buyers who are potential customers of 
U.S. business. The effects could also extend 
to the loss of overseas markets where U.S. 
businessmen are now facing more aggressive 
competition from third countries and from 
domestic industry in the country involved. 

In this era of close and complex interna- 
tional trade and economic relationships, con- 
sequences of measures which restrict imports 
are most likely to have a detrimental impact 
on U.S. exports, and by extension, on em- 
ployment in export industries where wages 
tend to be higher. 

My point is, that consideration of proposals 
to restrict imports for the benefit of a single 
industry must be examined in the perspec- 
tive of the total national interest as it relates 
to employment, prices and output. 

We must always be alert to situations 
which might culminate in widespread and 
unmanageable unemployment, Fortunately, 
our experience suggests that serious employ- 
ment dislocation which can be attributed to 
import competition is relatively rare and 
can be accommodated by the present national 
and international trade policies. 

Imports play a critical role in our complex 
economy. Not long ago layoffs were reported 
in the copper and brass products industry 
because of tight supplies of copper. Consid- 
erable price pressures were reported to exist 
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in the stainless steel industry because of 
nickel shortage. We note also a tendency for 
imports to increase when there is a possibility 
of an interruption to output arising from col- 
lective bargaining negotiations or other 
causes. Therefore, we find it difficult to accept 
the simple relationship that is implied in a 
statement that total employment can be 
increased if we produce domestically what we 
now import in considerable quantities, even 
if we do have the capability of making the 
product. 

Import competition like any competition 
stimulates change. Such change may cause 
displacement of labor which will vary in 
duration depending on the speed of the 
change, the adaptability of the displaced 
worker, and the availability of alternative 
employment opportunities. 

While we think it reasonable to assume 
that imports, as a competitive factor, may 
contribute towards displacements of labor 
and capital, the analytical arts have not ad- 
vanced sufficiently to permit us to measure 
with any precision the impact of imports. In 
@ sense Co: recognized this when it in- 
cluded the adjustment assistance provisions 
in the Trade Expansion Act. These provisions 
are based on the premise that no single group 
should bear the burden of injury that might 
result from an international policy that 
benefits the nation as a whole, and that the 
determination of possible injury due to im- 
ports can best be made after close examina- 
tion of particular cases. 

Aside from the employment opportunities 
which are related to the international ex- 
change of goods and services there are the 
benefits that accrue to consumers with re- 
spect to the variety of products available in 
the market place and the less obvious bene- 
fits which accrue from the stimulus of world- 
wide competition on the basis of price, 
quality, and technology. 

The conclusion we reach is that the bene- 
fits which accrue to labor and the nation 
as a whole as a consequence of our foreign 
trade are such that we look to future trade 
expansion resulting from the Kennedy Round 
agreements with optimism that the net re- 
sult will be more employment at higher 
wages than would otherwise have been the 
case had the agreement been anything less 
than it is. 

Before closing, I want to remind you of 
two programs which we think equitably pro- 
tect and assist the legitimate interests of 
industries most vulnerable to import com- 
petition and which facilitate the expansion 
of world trade. 

The first and more active program is that 
required as a result of our participation in 
the Long-Term Cotton Textile Agreement 
(LTA). A 3-year extension of the LTA was 
negotiated within the framework of the Ken- 
nedy Round. The Arrangement, over the 
years, has permitted a limited and gradual 
growth of imports in a manner which avoided 
disruption in the domestic market. The LTA 
has been an important factor in stabilizing 
employment conditions in the industry and 
in encouraging considerable improvements 
in technology and capital investment to be 
refiected in improved productivity and wages 
of workers in the industry. 

The second program, I would note is the 
adjustment assistance program for firms and 
groups of workers, one of the major innova- 
tions of the Trade Expansion Act. 

The adjustment assistance concept is that 
it makes more sense to try to improve the 
productivity of resources displaced or subject 
to displacement as a consequence of import 
competition than to restrict imports by 
means of higher tariffs or quotas—since 
under the latter there is no assurance that 
the necessary improvements will be made to 
allow the firm or industry and associated 
workers to compete with imports or other 
domestic competition. 

Adjustment assistance for workers con- 
sists of a combination of monetary payments 
called trade readjustment allowances which 
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are based on the workers’ past earning ex- 
perience and limited to a maximum of 65 
percent of the average weekly wage in manu- 
facturing employment; training and retrain- 
ing opportunities; and relocation allowances 
to assist heads of households to move to new 
locations where there is certainty of em- 
ployment. 

The desire to encourage improved produc- 
tivity is Illustrated by the emphasis Con- 
gress placed on training. Under the Act, if a 
worker refuses to avail himself of suitable 
available training opportunities, he can be 
denied other adjustment assistance. The em- 
phasis on training is well placed. We all know 
from experience that the worker who is able 
to adapt to, and take advantage of, change 
has the best chance to enjoy a lifetime of 
rising income and stable employment. This 
program benefits all of us in the long run 
since by improving skills and worker pro- 
ductivity we increase our ability to expand 
the national product and thus make possible 
higher living standards for us all. 

Under the Trade Expansion Act, the Tariff 
Commission is responsible for making the 
initial decisions which determines whether 
firms or workers might be eligible to receive 
adjustment assistance. Only five worker 
groups and five firms attempted to obtain 
adjustment assistance under the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act, and none of these groups or 
firms were found by the Tariff Commission 
to meet the criteria for eligibility for ad- 
justment assistance presently in the Act. 
This experience has made both the Admin- 
istration and the Congress aware of the need 
to modify the criteria so that the objective 
of the program relating to workers and firms 
can be more fully achieved. 

We have had experience with the adjust- 
ment assistance program under the Auto- 
motive Products Trade Act which imple- 
ments the U.S.-Canadian Auto Agreement. 
In 18 months of operation of the program, 
about 2,000 individual workers filed for bene- 
fits—of which about 1,100 were found to 
satisfy the eligibility requirements and sub- 
sequently to receive adjustment assistance 
benefits. 

The adjustment assistance benefits avail- 
able to workers under the Auto Act are 
identical to those provided in the Trade 
Expansion Act, although the procedures for 
gaining access to the program, and the cri- 
teria for determining worker and firm 
eligibility are substantially different. Under 
the Auto Act, the Tariff Commission con- 
ducts an investigation as to the facts of the 
situation. The Automotive Adjustment As- 
sistance Board, made up of the Secretaries 
of Labor, Commerce, and Treasury makes 
the determinations of eligibility for groups 
of workers and firms. 

We believe that adjustment assistance is 
an effective way to assist workers and firms 
to adapt to changing economic conditions. 
It is in this spirit that the Administration 
will be asking the Congress to amend the 
Trade Expansion Act to insure that the in- 
tent and promise of the adjustment assist- 
ance program can be realized by workers 
and firms who have been displaced because 
of import competition. 

To conclude, I would like to leave you with 
this brief summary of our stake in the Ken- 
nedy Round: 

Job Opportunities—Higher Wages—Stable 
and Rising Incomes and, in the case of dis- 
locations resulting from import competition, 
The Opportunity to Improve the Skills and 
Earnings Potential of Displaced Workers. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
STUNTS HURT FARMER 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Berry] may extend his remarks at this 
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point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture submitted a report 
to Congress last Friday which dealt with 
the parity income position of the Ameri- 
can farmer. Despite some tricky figure 
juggling, changing of terms and plea 
that parity is no longer a meaningful 
term,” the sad state of American agri- 
culture shows through. 

Everyone still knows what parity 
means and everyone knows it is at the 
rockbottom figure of 74 percent, the low- 
est since the depression days of the 
1930’s. 

No amount of tampering with the sta- 
tistics can fail to hide the fact that the 
American agricultural economy is at low 
ebb. Imports continue to flow in at record 
high levels and with apparent adminis- 
tration blessing. Action, when it does 
come, as in the case of dairy import 
curbs, is too little and too late. And for 
every commodity which is eventually 
looked at by the administration, another 
dozen are neglected. 

Most tragically, of course, is the fact 
that the farmer is not receiving « fair 
price for his products, no matter how you 
judge the figures. It makes little differ- 
ence if the Department calls it “parity,” 
or “parity of income,” or “parity re- 
turns,” or whatever term they are going 
to come up with next week, one fact 
stands out: the American farmer is being 
shortchanged. 

This, when added to the fact that the 
Secretary of Agriculture can find noth- 
ing better to do except become hysterical 
at congressional hearings, casts a gloomy 
shadow over rural America for the com- 
ing year. 


INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Harvey] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding that a very critical 
amendment will be offered when legisla- 
tion, H.R. 9547, on the Inter-American 
Development Bank is considered by this 
body, perhaps later this week. 

The amendment, defeated in the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
would reduce the U.S. financial partici- 
pation in this program from $300 million 
to $250 million for each of the next 3 
years. 

I personally hope that such an amend- 
ment is not offered. But, if it is offered 
as now reported, I intend to vote againt 


it. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to explain thoroughly my opposition to 
such an amendment. In doing so, I would 
first emphasize that, like most Members, 
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I am well aware of the pressing financial 
burdens on our Nation. I would also 
point out that I have called for and voted 
for appropriate cuts in Government 
spending on several pieces of legislation 
already considered by this 90th Congress. 

However, I do believe we must con- 
sider “special facts and figures” associ- 
ated with the operations and functions 
of the Inter-American Development 
Bank. 

Foremost, I believe, is that fact that 
this is a loan program. It is not a give- 
away proposition. In 6 of the 7 years that 
I have served in Congress, I have not 
been able to support our country’s for- 
eign aid program. I felt and I still do 
that its unilateral approach was unsuit- 
able. Furthermore, this tired program 
has failed to encourage the proper “in- 
vestment” and responsibility from the 
benefiting countries. Of equal im- 
portance, of course, is that the United 
States simply cannot afford outright 
cash gifts any longer. Actually, it is ques- 
tionable whether we could ever afford 
to be Santa Claus to the world. 

I recall that during debate on accept- 
ance of the Asian Development Bank 
early in 1966, I commented that I sup- 
ported not only the Asian Development 
Bank, but the International Develop- 
ment Association and the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency at that time 
and for my first 6 years in Congress, 
I was and remain convinced that these 
international organizations are just as 
well, if not better run than our own for- 
eign aid programs in many instances. 

I view this type of legislation—Inter- 
American Development Bank—as the 
means of encouraging multilateral sup- 
port of worthy projects. These are loan 
programs—not giveaways. 

For example, the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank is a regional lending 
institution which includes the United 
States and the 19 other members of the 
Organization of American States. I would 
mention that this organization was es- 
tablished during the Eisenhower admin- 
istration in 1959. I would also point out 
that Cuba is not a member and is not 
eligible for membership. 

We are, of course, aware of the ac- 
tivities of Mr. Castro and the constant 
activities of the Communists to spread 
unrest, and yes, even revolution through- 
out Latin America. We have a vital stake 
in the future of Latin and South America 
to say the very least. 

Thus, I feel it is doubly important that 
we in the United States welcome oppor- 
tunities advanced by the Inter-American 
Development Bank so that these coun- 
tries can help themselves. It is to our own 
best interests to lend a helping hand. 

While I know the next point that I 
make will be mentioned many times, it is 
important enough to renumerate here. 
That is that the U.S. participation in the 
Bank will be reduced from 85 percent to 
75 percent. H.R. 9547 would authorize 
$900 million as the U.S. share of the pro- 
posed $1,200 million increase in the re- 
sources of the Fund for Special Opera- 
tions—FSO. The remaining $300 million 
would be supplied by the Latin nations. 
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While the percentage of U.S. participa- 
tion decreases, an increase of 100 percent 
is scheduled for the Latin nations. I can 
think of no greater evidence of the Latin 
nations’ willingness to undertake self- 
help measures than their agreement to 
increase their financial participation at 
such a great rate. 

The measure, as reported by the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, is 
a reasonable approach in my judgment 
to reaffirm our Nation’s sincere desire to 
help our neighbors and to strengthen the 
best interests of the entire Western 
Hemisphere. This is not the time to be 
shortsighted, and as a result, shortchange 
our friends in need. 


NASA SHOULD KEEP CONGRESS 
INFORMED 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rums- 
FELD] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, an im- 
portant provision of S. 1296, which was 
approved by the House of Representatives 
on Wednesday, June 28, 1967, requires 
that the Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
shall keep the Congress “fully and cur- 
rently informed” with respect to all of 
the activities of NASA. 

The purpose of this provision is to 
place upon NASA an affirmative duty to 
keep both the Senate and the House in- 
formed. It complements the current law 
which requires only that NASA may not 
withhold information from Congress. 
The recent hearings on the tragic Apollo 
204 fire raised serious questions, first as 
to the general availability of informa- 
tion from NASA upon request from Con- 
gress, and second, as to the responsibil- 
ity of NASA to voluntarily come forward 
and make information available to Con- 
gress on NASA’s own initiative. 

An example of the basis for requiring 
NASA to bring forth information is found 
in the matter of the Phillips report. 
In two respects, the issue of the Phillips 
report illustrates the need for the new 
information provision in the NASA au- 
thorization bill. First, NASA felt no obli- 
gation to reveal the existence of the re- 
port to anyone, even when asked about 
it directly. Had there been a requirement 
to keep the committee informed, the com- 
mittee might have been aware of the 
management and quality control prob- 
lems experienced in the program before 
it took the Apollo accident to bring the 
matter out. Second, the Phillips report 
referred to NASA having been “forced to 
accept slippage in key milestone accom- 
plishments, degradation in hardware per- 
formance and increasing costs” from the 
contractor, In two regards, the new in- 
formation provision would adjust such 
a situation; the contractor might be more 
intent on living up to his contract if he 
knew NASA had to inform the Congress 
of problems with program progress; and 
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the Congress would not be put in the 
position of being presented with a fait 
accompli during hearings on the yearly 
NASA authorization and having no 
choice but to accept increased costs 
and/or postponed goals. 

NASA Administrator Webb stated, in 
reply to questioning before the Senate 
committee, that NASA had no guidelines 
as to when serious situations such as the 
conditions underlying the Phillips re- 
port would be brought to the commit- 
tee’s attention. Yet findings of the Phil- 
lips report closely parallel the findings 
of the Apollo Review Board. For ex- 
ample, finding 10 of the Apollo Review 
Board included: 

Deficiencies existed in Command Module 
design, workmanship and quality control. 
These deficiencies created an unnecessarily 
hazardous condition and their continuation 
would imperil any future operations. 


Conclusions of the Phillips report, 
which was prepared “as a result of the 
continued failure of—the contractor— 
to achieve the progress required to sup- 
port the objective of the Apollo pro- 
gram,” include the following: 

Delayed and compromised ground and 
qualification test programs give us serious 
concern that fully qualified flight vehicles 
will not be available to support the lunar 
landing program. 

(Contractor) quality is not up to NASA 
required standards.. Performance goals 
for demonstrating high quality must be 
established. And trend date must be main- 
tained and given serious attention by man- 
agement to correct this unsatisfactory con- 
dition. 


It is well to note in this context, that 
at the time the Phillips inspection was 
made and the report rendered, the space- 
craft in which the fatal fire occurred 
was on the line at the contractor’s plant. 

Since NASA has never had the re- 
quirement which the information 
amendment would make law, it is hard 
to project the benefits to NASA and the 
committees of Congress which might 
result. The experience of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, as stressed 
by its chairman, Senator Pastore, sug- 
gests that adoption of the amendment 
could only work “to the advantage of 
the committee and to the advantage of 
the taxpayers.” 

By far the most eloquent demonstra- 
tion of the need for the amendment is 
the nearly identical language of the com- 
mittee reports on the authorization. In 
the House report, the committee which 
adopted the amendment stated: 

The committee believes that this section 
is necessary to better enable the committee 
to carry out its legislative and investigative 
responsibility to oversee the activities of 
NASA, and in order that the committee will 
be aware of potential problem areas prior to 
their crystallization. 


The Senate committee did not adopt 
the amendment, but included in their 
report stronger language than appeared 
in the House document, and included the 


following: 


You committee wishes to re-emphasize the 
policy that the Administrator of NASA 
should keep the Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences Committee of the Senate and the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics of 
the House of Representatives fully and cur- 
rently informed with respect to all of the 
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activities of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. Only in this way can 
these committees properly perform their re- 
sponsibilities in connection with our national 


civilian space program. 


One of the arguments used against the 
information provision is: The require- 
ment to keep the committees informed is 
already in the present law.” This argu- 
ment falls short of the mark. The most 
superficial reading of the present law 
indicates that NASA is prohibited from 
withholding information, but not affirm- 
atively required to produce it absent a 
committee request. 

Another argument put forward in op- 
position to the information provision can 
be stated as follows: 

The amendment will create too much work 
for the members of the Space Committees, 


This objection is belied by the experi- 
ence of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. The amendment is not designed 
to broaden the scope of information 
which could be made available to the 
committees; it only requires that NASA 
exercise initiative in supplying informa- 
tion to keep the committees informed. 
Moreover, in the light of disclosures dur- 
ing the recent Apollo hearings, the com- 
mittees should at minimum be afforded 
the opportunity to assess whether they 
personally are doing enough by way of 
keeping abreast of the space program. 

A third argument against the informa- 
tion provision is: 

The amendment implies a criticism of 
NASA and Administrator Webb that is un- 
warranted. 


Any criticism of NASA or Mr. Webb, 
real or imagined, would be outweighed by 
the opportunity to restore public confi- 
dence in NASA-Space Committee per- 
formances and relationships. 

Improvement is imperative in the re- 
lationship between NASA and the Senate 
and House committees in the matter of 
NASA-originated information. Public 
confidence in NASA and the goals of our 
space program require not only improve- 
ment in the information flow, but also 
recognition of the problem and manifest 
intent to solve it. 

Arguments against the information 
provisions are curious. Neither in sub- 
stance nor in practice is the present law 
sufficient. Overwork can hardly be a 
problem, since both committees in their 
reports indicate dramatic improvement 
in information flow is required. The pub- 
lic interest demands enactment of a 
measure which could only improve the 
access by the people’s representatives to 
the taxpayers’ space program. 

It is my sincere hope that the provi- 
sion requiring the NASA Administrator 
to keep Congress “fully and currently” 
informed will be included as an integral 
part of the finally approved NASA au- 
thorization bill for 1968. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. BOB 
Witson] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
week of July 16-22 is Captive Nations 
Week. This is an excellent time for us to 
look back over a half century of com- 
munism and see what it has done to the 
world. Perhaps no plague has ever done 
the damage to mankind that commu- 
nism has inflicted. 

Those 21 countries that compose the 
captive nations have been afflicted with 
the blight and terror of world commu- 
nism for up to two decades. The people 
of the Soviet Union now have spent 50 
years working for Communist masters. 
Thousands of people have been killed, 
tortured, torn from their homes, forced 
into slave labor. 

In a pamphlet, Review of U.S. Policy 
Toward the U.S. S. R., Mr. Lev E. Do- 
briansky points out that the Russians 
have attempted to propagandize the 
world into belleving that the huge land 
mass which it now claims is really Rus- 
sia. He notes that the original Soviet 
Union was enlarged by conquest and that 
the Soviet Union today is a centralized 
Communist government ruling over cap- 
tive non-Russian nations. 

Dobriansky states it is a myth that 
these nations are progressing toward in- 
dependence. He said the “interlocking” 
Red syndicate that controls the captive 
nations may have squabbles, but that the 
control is ironclad, harsh and unyielding. 

We hear much these days of establish- 
ing a “detente” with the Soviet Union. 
This, of course, has been a long-held goal 
of the Communist world. Our active role 
in Vietnam today, with the Soviet Union 
directly and militarily opposing us there, 
should preclude any moves to lessen our 
cold war alertness toward the Russians 
at this time. The performance of Mr. 
Kosygin following the Glassboro “sum- 
mit” indicates that there has been no 
thaw in cold war strategy by the Com- 
munists. 

The goal of the Reds when they broke 
into power in Russia in 1917 was world 
domination. They have not abandoned 
that goal. They have made substantial 
territorial gains in their 50 years of sub- 
jugation, subversion, maneuvering, be- 
trayal, and warfare. 

As the Soviets celebrate their half cen- 
tury of power, it behooves us all as Amer- 
icans to examine our role in today’s 
world, to reaffirm our commitment to 
freedom, and to remember that 50 years 
from now the Soviet Union would like 
to celebrate an all-Communist world. 
We stand in their way. We stand for the 
hopes of freedom-loving men and women 
everywhere—including those millions 
who now live in the captive nations of 
the Red orbit. 


MILITARY TRAINING OF PERSON- 
NEL OF ARAB NATIONS 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Bos 
Wison] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
appalled to learn from the Department 
of Defense that the United States cur- 
rently is training military personnel of 
Arab nations, despite the fact that these 
same nations are receiving military aid 
and equipment as well as advice from the 
Soviet Union. In my judgment, this en- 
tails a grave risk to our national security 
and should be stopped immediately. 

It takes no great imagination to real- 
ize that when we train military person- 
nel from other nations they necessarily 
must receive a certain amount of confi- 
dential information and instruction in 
the use of classified strategic weapons. 
Also, of course, they become familiar 
with U.S. military training techniques. 

Currently, for example, we are train- 
ing military personnel from Iraq, Libya, 
the Sudan, and Syria even though these 
nations have broken diplomatic relations 
with the United States. We also are 
training personnel from Jordan, Leba- 
non, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, and Tuni- 
sia. Personnel from the latter two coun- 
tries are even receiving instruction at 
the Army Staff College, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans. Altogether we are training 
nearly 350 military personnel from nine 
Arab nations. 

It is inconceivable to me that the So- 
viet Union will not take full advantage of 
the opportunity to relieve these Arab 
military personnel of the information 
they have received in the United States, 
or at U.S. bases overseas where some of 
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the training takes place. And it is also 
inconceivable that neither the Depart- 
ment of State nor the Department of De- 
fense has not recognized the breach of 
security involved here and brought it to 
a prompt end. 

In my judgment, both Departments 
owe the American people a full explana- 
tion for this irresponsible attempt to win 
back diplomatic relations with these 
Arab countries at the expense of endan- 
gering our national security. 

With permission granted, I include the 
attached documents from the Depart- 
ment of Defense, which list the current 
number of Arab military personnel re- 
ceiving pilot training in the United 
States, and the number of Arab person- 
nel who received training of all types 
during the past 4 years: 

Pilot training conducted in the United States 


for military personnel from the Arab 
countries and Israel 


Number of Number of 
personnel person 
Country trained during] currently 
period fiscal in training 
year 1964-67 
0 
4 
24 
0 
10 
7 
3 
48 


NOTES 


1. Pilot training includes both — 4 apto pilot training 
for new pilots and advanced training for experienced pilots. 
2 AL is no pilot training being conducted for other Arab 
countries. 
3. The pilot training for Israel, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia is 
under the foreign military sales program, 


U.S. military training for selected countries 


NOTES 
United States has not provided military training for Masts, Kuwait, or Mauretania. 


Other“ training includes that provided either by the 
sales (FMS) program, 

The traini 

The above 


S. military services on a tuition-free basis or under the foreign military 


programs for fiscal year 1968 for Iraq, Sudan, and Syria have been suspended. 
tals include an insignificant number of foreign civilians trained at U.S. military schools. 


YOU CAN’T BEAT SOMETHING-FOR- 
NOTHING—UNTIL YOU FIND IT’S 
NOTHING 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsH- 
BROOK] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 89th Congress I inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the texts of several 
advertisements sponsored by the War- 
ner & Swasey Co., of Cleveland, manu- 
facturers of machine tools, textile ma- 
chinery, and construction equipment. 
Warner & Swasey has received over the 
years many commendations from people 
who have seen their ads but who did not 
necessary use their products. The reason 
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for this is the fact that this company 
believes in selling, through its ads, the 
philosophy of individual responsibility 
which has made out Nation great, yet 
unique. 

For instance, the latest Warner & 
Swasey ad, as it appears in the July 24, 
1967, issue of U.S. News & World Report 
is of page size, yet the bulk of its message 
is slanted toward all American citizens. 
Warner & Swasey fully realizes that the 
welfare of its business efforts goes hand 
in glove with the welfare of the United 
States. Would that such wholesome 
double vision were more widespread. 

I insert the latest Warner & Swasey 
advertisement in the Recorp at this 
point, for its brief message provides much 
food for thought: 

You CAN'T Beat SOMETHING-FoR-NoTH- 

ING—UNTIL You FIND IT’S NOTHING 

When you offer me higher wages, security 
for my old age, part of my rent free—I’d be 
foolish not to take it all and want more, 
wouldn’t I? 

Until I learned (too late) that I was paying 
for my “free” rent in higher taxes all my life; 
and that my high wage (no one demanded I 
produce more, to pay it) increased costs and 
the prices I had to pay so I was paying my 
own bigger pay and that of others, too; and 
that my old age “security” evaporated when 
dozens of government “plans” brought infia- 
tion to wipe out savings and security. 

“Something for nothing” is sucker bait and 
can never be anything else—and the fish who 
take it have only themselves to blame for 
getting hooked. 


COUNTERING COMMUNIST 
PROPAGANDA 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsH- 
BROOK] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. Speaker, it was 
stated recently by a commission of 18 
top military experts working with the 
American Security Council that: 

For a half-century, Soviet leaders have 
time and again repeated that Communism’s 
ultimate objective is world domination. But 
many in the Free World simply refuse to be- 
lieve that the Soviet leaders mean what 
they say. 


Now, exactly 50 years from the incep- 
tion of the first Communist state, world 
communism is massing a propaganda 
barrage which will laud their alleged 
gains, and serve to subtly temper ghastly 
memories of Communist methods and 
true history. It will be an unparalleled 
opportunity for the Communists to 
broadcast to the world and it will also 
come as an unparalleled challenge to the 
free world to counter a worldwide prop- 
aganda effort. 

It is imperative for all persons to 
know the truth about the last 50 years. 
This next year, as never before, the peo- 
ple of the United States, faced with this 
all-out Communist effort, will be called 
upon to defend their system of govern- 
ment and their belief in God-given 
freedom. 
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To illustrate the fallacies perpetrated 
in the name of world communism I 
would like to cite the table of contents 
of “Workers’ Paradise Lost: 50 Years 
of Soviet Communism, a Balance 
Sheet.” 

This book has been prepared by Eu- 
gene Lyons, associate editor of Reader's 
Digest and one of America’s most dis- 
cerning anti-Communists, as a treat- 
ment of the last 50 years of communism. 
In addition to his excellent work, As- 
signment in Utopia,” Mr. Lyons can be 
remembered as one of those who fought 
against communism when it was un- 
popular to do so, and who has consist- 
ently warned against the soft-line poli- 
cies which portray a mellowing Com- 
munist leadership. 

The table of contents gives some idea 
of the “myths” which the Communists 
would have the free world believe. 


WORKERS’ PARADISE Lost: 50 YEARS or SOVIET 
CoMMUNISM—A BALANCE SHEET 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Part. I. Verdict of Five Decades. 

Part II. Myths and Realities. 

1. The myth that the Bolsheviks came to 
power through revolution. 

2. The myth that the masses supported 
the Bolshevik seizure of power. 

3. The myth that Soviet communism is 
Marxist“ and “socialist”. 

4. The myth that Soviet Russia has a 
“classless society”. 

5. The myth that Russia before the revolu- 
tion was an economic desert. 

6. The myth that the old Russia was a 
political, cultural and social wasteland. 

7. The myth that the Soviet people love 
the communist system. 

8. The myth that in World War II the 
people fought to defend communism. 

9. The myth that the First Five Year Plan 
was a triumphant success. 

10. The myth that communism is a 
rational short-cut to modern industrial- 
ization. 

11. The myth that centralized national 
planning is a magic formula for growth and 
prosperity. 

12. The myth that “economic reforms” 
foreshadow a return to the free market. 

13. The myth that collectivized farming is 
the answer for hungry nations. 

14. The myth that communism provides 
abundance for the ordinary citizen. 

15. The myth that the Soviet Union since 
de-Stalinization has become “liberal” and is 
evolving toward democracy. 

16. The myth that Soviet Russia is anti- 
imperialist and anti-colonial. 

17. The myth that Soviet Russia has been 
a champion of world peace. 

18. The myth that “peaceful coexistence” 
means what it says. 

19. The myth that Soviet communism has 
fostered progress in science. 

20. The myth that the Soviets have pro- 
moted the arts and culture. 

21. The myth that communism is a 
rational model for underdeveloped nations. 

Part III. What Price Communism? A sum- 
mation of the costs of Soviet communism in 
terms of life, terror, political and civil rights, 
moral values, and world disorder. 

Part IV. Whither Russia? 


STUDY BOOKS 


In addition to Mr. Lyons’ book there 
are many other texts which present 
myriad facets of the true legacy of the 
October revolution. 

While other means will be used by the 
Communists to sell their version of the 
last 50 years, the majority of their prop- 
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aganda will come through the written 
word. 

As Dr. Stefan T. Possony, authority on 
psychological warfare and revolution has 
stated: 


Manipulation of language constitutes one 
of the Communists’ most potent weapons in 
their drive for world domination ....To the 
Communists, words are tools to achieve ef- 
fects, not means to communicate in the 
search for truth. 

Every Communist communication must 
convey an orthodox, that is, revolutionarily 
activating message to the party and its 
followers. 

This same communication must convey a 
different, i.e., soothing, pacifying, and para- 
lyzing message to the opponent of com- 
munism. 


Readers of this propaganda must, of 
course, be wary of the difference of terms, 
the unstated premises, the predication 
of propaganda statements and argu- 
ments. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include at 
this point a list of books which covers a 
wide range of topics dealing with com- 
munism. Use of these and other texts can 
add vital information to methods and 
operations of communism over the last 
50 years and will serve as part of a set 
of basic reference works for persons in- 
terested in the “legacy” of the revolution. 

AUTHOR, TITLE OF BOOK, AND PUBLISHER 

Baldwin, Roger N.; “A New Slavery”; 
Oceana Publ., N.Y. 

Bouscaren, Anthony T.; “Imperial Com- 
munism”; Public Affairs Press. 

Burnham, James; “Containment or Libera- 
tion”; John Day Co. 
Burnham, James; 
sion"; John Day Co. 

Dallin, David J.; “The New Soviet Empire”; 
Yale Univ. Press. 

D'Arcy, Martin C.; “Communism and Chris- 
tianity”; Devin-Adair. 

de Toledano, Ralph; “Spies, Dupes and 
Diplomats”; Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 

de Toledano and Victor Lasky; “Seeds of 
Treason”; Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

Dodd, Vella V.; “School of Darkness”; P. J. 
Kennedy, N.Y. 

Fox, Col, Victor J.; “The Pentagon Case”; 
Freedom Press, Inc., 520 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 36, N.Y. 

Gousenko, Igor; “The Fall of a Titan”; 
W. W. Norton & Co. 

Hook, Sidney; “Common Sense and the 
Fifth Amendment”; Criterion. 

Hoover, J. Edgar; “Masters of Deceit”; 
Holt, N.Y. 

Hunter, Edward; “The Black Book on Red 
China”; The Bookmailer, 30 West Price 
Street, Linden, N.J. 

Hunter, Edward; “Brainwashing”; Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy. 

Leites, Nathan; “The Operational Code of 
the Politburo”; McGraw-Hill, N.Y. 

Meerlce, Joost AM., M.D.; “The Rape of 
the Mind”; World Publ., Cleveland. 

Morris, Robert; “No Wonder We Are Los- 
ing”; The Bookmailer. 

Noble, John: “I Was A Slave in Russia”; 
Devin-Adair. 

Orwell, George; “Nineteen Eighty-Four”; 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Overstreet, Harry & Bonaro; “What We 
Must Know About Communism”; W. W. 
Norton & Co. 

Philbrick, Herbert A., “I led 3 Lives”; Gros- 
set & Dunlap, N.Y. 

Posseny, Stephen T., “A Century of Con- 
flict”; Regnery. 

Root, Prof. E. Merrill; “Brainwashing in 
the High Schools”; Devin-Adair. 

Taylor, Henry J.; “An American Speaks 
His Mind”; Doubleday. 


“The Web of Subver- 
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Weyl, Nathaniel; “The Battle Against Dis- 
loyalty”; Thomas Crowell Co. 

U.S. House of Representatives, 1956; The 
Communist Conspiracy: Strategy & Tactics 
of World Communism”; U.S. Gov't Printing 
Off., Washington, D.C. 

Committee of the Judiciary, U.S. Senate; 
“The Communist Party of the United States 
of America: What it is—How it works”; U.S. 
Gov't Printing Off., Washington, D.C. 

Report of the Commission on Govern- 
ment Security”; U.S. Gov't Printing Off., 
Washington, D.C., 1957. 

United Nations International Labour Of- 
fice—Geneva, 1953; “Report of the Ad Hoc 
Committee on Forced Labor”; Imprimeries 
Reunies S.A., Lausanne, Switzerland. 


In a continuing personal effort to 
counter false views of communism, I sub- 
mit three articles by the well-known FBI 
counterspy and student of communism, 
Herbert A. Philbrick. 


FIFTY YEARS or SOVIET HELL 
(By Herbert A. Philbrick) 


Nietzsche wrote: “Violence, slavery, danger 
in the street and in the heart, everything evil 
and terrible in man serves as well for the ele- 
vation of the human species as its opposite.” 

The history of fifty years of Soviet hell has 
proved Nietzsche wrong. 

The built-in characteristics of commu- 
nism—violence, slavery, danger, and evil— 
have served only to generate more violence, 
more slavery, greater danger and more evil 
than in any other fifty-year period of re- 
corded history. 

This year—1967—will mark the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the so-called “Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion.” On November 7, 1967, the dictators of 
the Red criminal conspiracy all over the 
world will be celebrating their “birthday.” 
Enormous plans are already formulated for 
a massive propaganda campaign boasting the 
“achievements” of communism, alleging 
great progress for the people living under 
communism, and promising a bright new 
world for those still living in the non-com- 
munist areas. This will be brought about 
by the “inevitable” victory of the Soviet 
socialist empire. 

Many millions of Russian rubles have been 
allocated for the mammoth task. Every me- 
dium known to the communist propagandists 
will be used to sell the Big Lie of commu- 
nism. At this moment special films are being 
produced in Moscow for distribution in 
America. Several brand new slick commu- 
nist propaganda publications have already 
appeared, and more are in the offing. New 
and enlarged propaganda quarters have been 
opened in the captive nations as well as in 
the Soviet Union itself. Every fellow traveler, 
quisling and collaborator in every country 
will be expected by the Soviet bosses to play 
a role in promoting or simply passing on 
the Big Lie messages. 

It behooves all those who cherish liberty, 
therefore, to “gird their loins with truth” 
now—before the wave of communist filth de- 
scends in full force upon us. It must become 
the task of every freedom fighter to expose 
not only what the communists have failed 
to do for the people—as they have prom- 
ised—but what, in the process, they have 
done to the people. 

This will be no small task. The whole story 
of Soviet hell is gigantic in proportion—so 
great, that no matter how many volumes 
may be written, the story will never be ade- 
quately told. In sheer horror it boggles the 
imagination; it is impossible for human 
mind to encompass it. 

There is an added danger. Hitler is alleged 
to have justified mass murder on the grounds 
that wholesale extermination would gen- 
erate less opposition to Nazism than indi- 
vidual killings; “one death is a tragedy; a 
thousands deaths is a statistic.” 
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But insofar as the communist criminal 
conspiracy is concerned, we are confronted 
not with thousands, but multimillions of 
murders. 

In terms of mass extermination of human 
life, no totalitarian power in history can 
begin to match the efficiency of the com- 
munists. 


HOW MANY HAVE PERISHED? 


How many people have been murdered by 
the communists—as part and parcel of com- 
munist programming? 

In preparation for this series on fifty years 
of Soviet hell, I queried by phone and mail 
some of the most authoritative sources I 
know—men who have spent years in diligent 
study of Soviet horror. 

And the net answer is; God only knows— 
it will probably be beyond human capacity 
to ever find out, for certain. 

The lowest estimate made was 60 million 
people killed by “liquidation,” planned star- 
vation and torture . and this only for 
Russia and the captive nations of Europe. 
Another estimate was 84 million—again, not 
counting Cuba, Korea, Tibet, China or Viet- 
nam. Nearly everyone I queried agreed that 
if one were to include all countries captured 
and enslaved by the communists in the last 
fifty years, the number of people deliber- 
ately exterminated would run something 
over 100 million. 


WHAT ABOUT CHINA? 


The number of victims in China alone 
runs into untold millions. 

While we are on the important subject of 
China—this comment and prediction. 

First; to all newspaper stories alleging that 
“Mao” now has things well in hand and that 
victory has been won by the Mao forces,” 
with peace“ returning soon; get yourself a 
great big rubber stamp, and label all such 
“news” stories bunk—spelled b-u-n-k. 

Although the struggle does include many 
disgruntled members and former members 
of the communist apparatus, this is not the 
whole story or even the big story. Basically, 
the struggle is in fact a last-ditch, desperate 
effort by the non-communist workers and 
peasants in China, who comprise the vast 
majority of the population, to rid themselves 
of the brutal communist dictatorship. When- 
ever you read “Anti-Mao” in the press, then, 
translate it to “Anti-Communist.” 

Prediction; based upon the course of such 
revolts by the people against communist dic- 
tatorships in other countries and at other 
times, the awful struggle in China will, in all 
probability, continue for as long as three or 
more years. 

Will the people win? Based on the record, 
the answer is; probably not. No country once 
enslaved by the communists in the last fifty 
years has ever become free—despite the most 
desperate efforts of the workers and farmers. 

The only way the people of China could de- 
feat the communist minority would be with 
outside help from the United States and the 
free world—and there is no indication the 
U.S. policy is designed to help any victim of 
communism, anywhere in the world, once the 
communists have seized control. 

What, then, will end the struggle in China? 

Mass starvation. Strong bodies and strong 
wills will stand up against guns and tanks, 
terror and torture—but once starvation sets 
in, then both the will as well as strength to 
resist vanishes. The destruction, the killing, 
the plundering in China will first bring eco- 
nomic chaos; and following economic chaos, 
death by malnutrition, 

There is only one factor which might 
change the picture; the age and health of 
Mao Tse Tung. If Mao should suddenly die, 
it is difficult to predict what the headless 
hydra might do. 

One can only speculate what might have 
happened, for example, if at the very height 
of the Hungarian revolution, Khrushchev 
had suddenly died. Hungary might be free 
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today; indeed, such a happy circumstance 
might very well have sparked the spread of 
revolution throughout the whole Soviet em- 
pire, and brought an abrupt and violent end 
to communism everywhere in the world. 

One thing, however, is certain; the suffer- 
ing of the Chinese people during these ter- 
rible days will be intense. Wherever com- 
munism touches the lives of people, there is 
tragedy, death and disaster. So long as 
communist tyranny exists, and so long as the 
desire for freedom persists, common people 
will die by the millions. 

WHY? 

One may ask; why? Why the brutality, the 
torture, the terror? 

The apologists for Red Tyranny brush off 
the crimes of communism with all sorts of 
ingenious alibis; and they will be doing so 
during the 1967 communist propaganda 
campaign. 

One line is that the Reds were simply 
guilty of “excessive zeal”; like bad little boys 
they were over-exuberant. Another is that it 
was all the fault of bad old Joe Stalin, who 
“went too far”... but now, we are told, 
all that has been corrected and so there is no 
need to worry ourselves about communism 
in the future, 

Another line—which has been repeated 
every single year for the last fifty years by 
perennial optimists; “if we just wait a while, 
it will go away”; Communism will mellow, 
or is mellowing, or has mellowed. Thus, we 
are advised, we should do nothing. Since 
“doing nothing” is the easiest way out, lots of 
people have bought this line, and because 
we have so often “done nothing” while the 
communists were doing something, the Reds 
have walked away with victories they should 
never have won. Indeed, it is easy to find 
many such examples during the last fifty 
years. 

Another line is that although all com- 
munists are communists, there are good com- 
munists and bad communists, and all we 
have to do is help the good communists. 
(But never, never help the victims of com- 
munism.) 

Others will admit the “mistakes” the com- 
munists have made, but then blame their 
“mistakes” on us! This is the line of Dr. John 
C. Bennett, long-time mentor of the Union 
Theological School in New York, and a lead- 
ing light in National and World Council of 
Churches circles. He actually goes so far as 
to alibi that “the errors of Communism are 
in large part the result of the failure of 
Christians.” This is nothing less than a 
playing of a long-standing childish trick. 
When a small child does something wrong, 
he or she will frequently point an accusing 
finger at anyone handy and pout: It's all 
your fault!” Some adults with childish minds 
actually believe Dr. Bennett's excuses for the 
evil ways of communism. 

Another “excuse” for the sinister deeds 
of communism is that nice old Karl Marx 
had a good idea; only trouble was, it didn’t 
work out in practice. I am almost ashamed 
to admit that back during college days, hav- 
ing been fed the “liberal” line about com- 
munism, this was one of my own mistaken 
ideas. It took two or three years inside the 
communist apparatus for me to find out how 
totally wrong I was; that the ideas, the 
theories, the philosophy of communism is 
the very essence of pure evil; and that far 
from the evil ideas of communism not work- 
ing in practice, they have worked in prac. 
tice and are working in practice right now, 
all over the world. 


MASS MURDER JUSTIFIED 
Mass murder takes place under commu- 
nism not because mistakes“ are made; but 
because the extermination of human beings 
is part and parcel of the communist pro- 
gram, It would take much too much space 
to document all of the Marxist-Leninist 
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theoretic jargon in this field, in our small 
Bulletin; I would refer you to “Communism, 
Its Faith and Fallacies,” by Dr. James D. 
Bales (Baker Press, $4.00) and to the testi- 
mony of Dr. Fred Schwarz, on “The Com- 
munist Mind,“ which you can obtain by 
writing to the Allen-Bradley Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

When the communists talk among them- 
selves of slaughtering humans, they speak 
as casually as if they were slaughtering 
cattle. Their own official records show that 
they laugh while discussing mass liquida- 
tion. 

It was at the eve of the fifteenth Com- 
munist Party Congress in December, 1927 
that Dictator Joe Stalin coolly announced 
the proposed “liquidation” of the Ku- 
laks—the farmers. But from a purely prac- 
tical view, this was impossible. After all, 
pointed out Pravda, the communist prop- 
aganda paper, a large percentage of the 
grain was provided by the so-called Kulaks. 

One influential Bolshevik stated: “We 
do not intend to shoot all the kulaks and 
their children straightaway. The kulaks 
make up five percent of the total popula- 
tion and number many millions.” In view 
of this, “more lenient” methods were rec- 
ommended, such as sentencing them and 
their families to forced labor, particularly 
in the Far North, Siberia, and the Far East. 

This recommendation was acted upon, 
and is duly noted in the official communist 
records. All of the kulaks’ property—houses, 
furniture, farm implements and reserves of 
food were confiscated and thousands upon 
thousands of the kulaks deported, in cattle 
cars. One conservative source puts the num- 
ber of deportees at three million peasants 
plus their families, Of these, 25% died in 
the immediate process. 

The number who perished from 1928 to 
1935 in Russia numbers something over 
20 million. 

In his speech of February 1956, Killer 
Khrushchev cited some of the entire popula- 
tions which had been wiped out entirely 
during the winter of 1943 and spring of 
1944. He laughingly stated that the Ukrain- 
ians avoided meeting this fate only be- 
cause there were too many of them and 
there was no place to deport them.” All the 
comrades in the hall laughed. 


COMMUNIST VICTORY 


Many people are under the illusion that 
the communists kill people before the take- 
over. This is not so, The record shows that 
communism comes to power by trickery, by 
deception, by making false promises and by 
lulling the people to sleep. It is after the 
communist takeover that mass murder be- 
gins in earnest. 

Then having established and consolidated 
Soviet power in one area they then move on 
to the next area. This, the communists tell 
their own members, will continue until the 
entire world is conquered. 

Here are the official pronouncements, 
from the communists’ own manuals of in- 
struction, clearly defining their criminal 
code of aggression and terror: 

“Soviet Foreign Policy is a socialist for- 
eign policy .. . Party principles concerning 
foreign policy form an organized part of its 
program, strategy and tactics ... the foreign 
policy of the USSR is a continuation of the 
Soviet state’s internal policy. In this way 
it is subordinate to the basic and principal 
aim of Soviet internal policy; to build social- 
ism in our country and to ensure the neces- 
sary conditions for the transition to Com- 
munism.”(1) 

“The victory of socialism in one country 
is not a final aim in itself. Revolution in one 
country is not to be considered as a self- 
sufficient quantity, but rather as a means of 
furthering and accelerating the victory of 
the proletariat in all countries. The victory 
of the revolution in one country ... is at 
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the same time the first stage and necessary 
condition for world revolution.” (2) 

“First, the country in which socialism is 
victorious should do all it can in its own 
land to develop, support and encourage rev- 
olution in all countries. Second, in the 
victorious country the proletariat which has 
expropriated the capitalists and organized 
socialism at home, must rise against the 
remaining capitalist world, attracting to it- 
self the oppressed masses in other countries, 
stirring them up to rebellion against the 
capitalists and, if necessary, employ military 
force against the exploitating classes and 
their states.“ (3) 

The communist plan for the conquest of 
America, therefore can be summarized in 
the formula so well expressed by Dr. Fred 
Schwarz; “External encirclement, plus inter- 
nal demoralization, leading to progressive 
surrender.” 

FOOTNOTES 

(1) From Large Soviet Encyclopedia, pub- 
lished Moscow; vol VIII, Pg. 257. 

(2) J. Stalin, Questions of Leninism, Mos- 
cow, 1947, Pg. 102. 

(3) BSE—Large Soviet Encyclopedia, vol 
VIII, Pg. 572. 


The second of Mr. Philbrick’s articles 
deals with the use of “positive and nega- 
tive incentives.” He titles it “How To 
Make Slave Labor Pay“: 


Firry Years or Sovier Hetr—II: How To 
MAKE Stave LABOR Par 
(By Herbert A. Philbrick) 

The year 1967 will find the communists 
boasting many alleged “achievements” 
reached during the first fifty years of Soviet 
socialism. 

But of all the “achievements” of Soviet 
tyranny, the most remarkable and dubious 
achievement is that the communists have 
learned how to make slave labor pay off. 

This discovery of the communist capital- 
ists (your definition, Mr. Rockefeller, not 
mine) must be cited as the most remarkable 
of all the inventions of communism; be- 
cause the history of modern economy has 
demonstrated that slave labor, from a cold- 
blooded point of view, is simply unfeasible 
because the slaves lack incentive to produce. 

Yet, in the Soviet empire, where every 
worker is chained to a treadmill leading no- 
where, undeniable gains have been made. 
How could it be done? 

The answer is to be found in an ingenious 
interlocking of two powerful tools, some- 
times called “the carrot and the stick,” but 
more accurately defined as positive and neg- 
ative incentives. 

Every other year or so, somebody or other 
makes the wide-eyed “discovery” that the 
communists use incentives. It is then pro- 
claimed abroad the land that the commu- 
nists are becoming capitalists. 

If the use of incentives makes the commu- 
nists “capitalists,” then they have always 
been capitalists because they have always 
used incentives. Soviet socialist economy 
would utterly and immediately collapse 
without incentives. 

However, there is a vast difference be- 
tween “incentives” in a moral society, built 
upon the idealism of brotherly love, the 
integrity and value of the individual, and a 
God-given code of conduct, as against the 
“incentives” in the God-less, scientific, 
mechanistic society of Soviet socialism. 

All of Soviet society, insofar as the be- 
havior and control of man is concerned, is 
built on the “scientific” theories of Marx and 
Pavlov. Man is a conditioned animal. Man 
responds to his environment. And the en- 
vironment in Soviet captive nations is called 
“scientific socialism.” 

The Russian scientist Pavlov found that 
animals can be conditioned to respond, or 
react, in a programmed pattern by two types 
of stimuli; reward and pain. 
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And he furthermore found that the nega- 
tive stimuli of pain always produces a quicker, 
greater, and more enduring response than 
“rewards.” 

By using a base stimuli of pain and then 
adding a small portion of “reward,” he could 
reach the highest level of response. By 
scrambling the pain-reward signals, he 
found he could literally demolish the animal- 
machine servo-mechanism, thus laying the 
foundations for communist brain-washing, 
thought control, and “voluntary” confes- 
sions. 

For example; let us suppose Pavlov wanted 
to induce a monkey to “produce” labor by 
pushing a certain lever. Every time the lever 
was pushed, a piece of banana (reward) 
would pop into the cage. This would work 
fine—for a time. But after a while the mon- 
key would no longer be hungry. He would 
then stop “working.” Or the monkey would 
get tired and decide to sleep rather than eat. 

Then the Reds switched to a “negative” in- 
centive in the form of pain by electric shock, 
sent at regular intervals. By pushing the 
lever just before the elapsed time—quickly 
learned—the monkey would avoid the pain. 
Now they had something! Now the monkey 
“worked” in earnest. The muscles in his arms 
would get lame and sore. He would get sleepy 
and . No banana, however enticing, 
could get the monkey to work. But rather 
than endure the pain of electric shock, the 
monkey would keep throwing the lever to 
the absolute maximum of endurance. Sleep 
he would go without. Food he could do with- 
out. But pain he would do anything to avoid. 

In harnessing human labor, the commu- 
nist capitalists (your definition, Mr. Eaton, 
not mine) have harnessed the most powerful 
incentive of all—the will to survive. And for 
fifty years, the Soviet socialists have alter- 
nated first the carrot and then the stick; 
then the carrot, and again the stick (or, more 
accurately, the club). For fifty years the Reds 
have first used terror, torture, jailings, star- 
vation, liquidation; and then, when the club 
would no longer work, whip out the carrots 
and the bananas and the five year plans, and 
the great promises for the future utopia. At 
this particular period, the Reds are using 
slightly more carrot and slightly less club— 
but both negative and positive incentives are 
still used. 

An excellent example of negative-positive 
incentives used today was noticed by Trade 
Union expert Meyer Bernstein during a 
United Nations tour of Soviet steel plants 
last year (reported in detail in another part 
of this issue). He found that the average 
base pay in the Soviet steel monopoly was 
120 rubles a month—truly, a “painfully” low 
income, far less than necessary to provide 
the “comforts” of socialist society. By add- 
ing “positive” incentives in the form of bo- 
nuses and awards for superior performance, 
however, the communist bosses are able to 
prod the workers to produce an average of 
24% above the work norms. The worker ends 
up getting only what the Red bosses wanted 
him to have, but he has worked an awful lot 
harder to get it. 

In the concentration camps, fifty years of 
Soviet hell has produced still another and 
more horrifying refinement of the negative 
incentive racket. Here, of course, since the 
slave laborers are being punished for alleged 
crimes, the idea is to pay them nothing. How, 
then, to get them to produce? 

Here, the incentive used is food. The very 
best description of the technique is to be 
found in the little book by Roger Baldwin 
entitled “A New Slavery.” Here you can find 
the whole program outlined in all of its 
obscene excellence. 

Mr. Baldwin noticed that the concentra- 
tion camp slaves worked “as though their 
lives depended on it.” Why? Because, report- 
ed Mr. Baldwin, “this is quite literally true.” 

The trick is to first fix very high work 
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norms. Then the KGB applies the Soviet law 
that “he who does not work, does not eat.” 
If you produce your work norm, you are 
given a certain portion of food. If you fail 
to produce the norm, your food ration is cut. 

But now the diabolically clever minds of 
the KGB slave masters come into play. The 
food ration is fixed precisely at the level of 
starvation. Hence, any cut in the food ration 
now puts you below the starvation level. Less 
food means less strength; less strength means 
less work, thus resulting in a still further de- 
duction of food. 

Hence the slaves in concentration camp 
indeed do work “as though their lives de- 
pend upon it”; because, explains Mr. Bald- 
win, “failure to meet the work norm places 
one on a descending spiral, at the end of 
which is death.” 

And, of course, millions upon millions have 
indeed met death by starvation in the Soviet 
Socialist Workers Utopia—the Utopia so 
nobly defended by pseudoliberals in the 
United States. 

Only last month I met another former in- 
mate of the Red communist concentration 
camps. I mention him only because he hap- 
pens to be the most recent of innumerable 
victims I have interviewed over the years, 
and he will not be the last. This man, now 
living in Southern California, was an officer 
in the Polish Army during the last war. He 
was wounded at Tobruk and returned to Po- 
land—just in time to “greet” the Red “lib- 
erators.” The Soviets immediately began to 
wipe out all Polish patriots who possessed 
outstanding qualities of leadership and ded- 
ication to freedom. Although my friend, as 
a Polish Army officer, qualified for liquida- 
tion, because of his war-wounds he was 
granted the “privilege” of slave labor in Si- 
beria. That was when the United States Gov- 
ernment was sending millions of dollars of 
aid to the “Great Russian Government” and 
“good old Joe.” At long last he managed to 
escape, and arrived in the United States in 
1954. Today he is an American citizen—the 
most grateful, the happiest American citi- 
zen you could find, his face still aglow with 
wonderment as he explained: The freedom 
here! It is unbelievable! And the food! Amer- 
icans throw away more food every day than 
those in concentration camp have to eat.” 

He indicated a size about one quarter of 
his fingernail. “A piece of fat—that big— 
would be as manna from heaven!“, he ex- 
claimed. “We competed with horses, dogs, 
rats, for food—anything a horse, or dog, or 
rat could eat—we would eat.” 

“I look at my garbage pail today, and I 
think; how wonderful it would be if some- 
how I could magically transport that Garbage 
pail to the prisoners in the concentration 
camps today, because I know how much it 
would mean to them.” * 

Yes—we must admit, in Fifty years of 
Soviet Hell the communists can indeed boast 
many achievements. By building a mountain 
of bones collected from the bodies of millions 
of worker-victims, the Soviet empire has 
climbed from 6th or 7th place to second 
place in world military power. Hitler by com- 
parison was a rank amateur, a mere begin- 
ner. The swastika has been utterly over- 
whelmed by the Hammer and Sickle, the em- 
blem of death that now covers one third of 
the world. Hail the glorious 50th anniversary 
of Soviet Power! 


The third article is a highly dramatic 
account of the methods of communism 
entitled “How Communism Functions 


Today”: 


*Because my Polish friend has been 
threatened with bodily harm if he speaks 
out, his name is not given here. The KGB 
has long arms—and they reach into every 
. — of the earth, including the United 
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Firry ‘Years or Sovier Hetit—III: How 
COMMUNISM FUNCTIONS TODAY 
(By Herbert A. Philbrick) 

Picture this scene vividly in your mind. 

It is just about dusk. You have finished 
dinner at home with your wife and family, 
and you now look forward to a comfortable, 
relaxing evening with a popular book you 
have been planning to read. 

Suddenly there is a loud splintering crash. 
The door of your home is smashed in, and 
two fierce and haggard appearing men burst 
through the gaping hole. Covered with dirt 
and grime, they are wearing what appears 
to be some sort of soiled Army fatigues. Each 
carries a sub-machinegun, leveled menac- 
ingly in your direction. 

Your wife starts to scream, but her cry is 
choked off by sheer fright when one of the 
gunmen yells “shut up!“ and points his ugly 
weapon straight at her midsection. Your 
family dog, the friendliest pet in the neigh- 
borhood, aroused by the racket and clatter, 
bounds in from another room—as much out 
of curiosity as concern. The second gunman 
swings his weapon from the hip and in one 
short, ear-splitting burst, blasts the animal 
into a nearly unrecognizable mass of flesh, 
bone, blood and gore. 

Horror stricken, the acrid odor of gun- 
powder in your nostrils, you are herded with 
your wife and terrified children to the broken 
doorway, where you are shoved through by 
brutal and painful jabs of the gun butts. Al- 
though it is now almost dark outside, you 
are able to discern that the same fate has 
also been the lot of your friends and neigh- 
bors up and down the street. At a given sig- 
nal, every home has been forcefully entered, 
and all the inhabitants captured. There had 
been no warning, no time to resist. You later 
learn that the entire block had been sur- 
rounded and sealed off by a Red guerrilla 
band of some 50 or 60 men. Telephone lines 
have been destroyed, so that the entire area 
is helpless to call for outside help. 

The guerrillas, you later discover, are not 
amateurs but trained professionals who have 
spent months of arduous “liberation” tech- 
niques under the expert direction of a man 
implicated in the murder of President John 
F. Kennedy. 

All of the inhabitants in the neighbor- 
hood—men, women and children your 
friends, neighbors, church and business asso- 
ciates—are herded to a spot near the center 
of the block. Huddled together, nearly para- 
lyzed by fear, you are completely encircled 
by the armed thugs. There is not the slight- 
est chance for you or anyone else to attempt 
an escape. 

You are now face to face with a small sec- 
tor of the iron curtain—a capsule sample of 
the obscene Wall of Berlin. 

A spokesman for the Red guerrillas steps 
forward, and begins a communist “‘New Left” 
tirade. You are told that the U.S. government 
is powerless to protect you—indeed, that the 
authorities have no interest or concern in 
helping you, because they are simply the 
tools of big capitalist interests, the same 
capitalists who are guilty of committing 
imperialist aggression in Vietnam, 

The Red orator viciously attacks the Presi- 
dent of the United States, The great body of 
your countrymen regard with abhorrence the 
course to which Mr. Johnson has committed 
the United States in Vietnam,” he screams. 
This course affronts both our practical judg- 
ment and our moral sense.“ He accuses the 
President of being arrogant; of gambling with 
our country’s future; of not having courage; 
of “betrayal” that is “sinister”; of “nihilistic 
strategy” and “totalitarian tactics.” “We are 
shamed by his actions and revolted by his 
dishonest excuses and pretexts,” he declares. 

After the brief hate message, two of the 
armed Red Guards step forward, and while 
you nearly pass out from fear, grab the man 
next to you and drag him out before the 
cowering people. He is a schoolteacher; well 
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known ‘to everyone, adults and children; a 
recognized leader in community and civic 
projects. Unknown to you, a careful prelimi- 
nary intelligence report prepared by commu- 
nist spies had pinpointed him as the one 
man in your block as having outstanding 
leadership qualities, and one whose loyalty to 
the United States is unquestioned. In the 
other areas similarly invaded and held by the 
communist guerrilla forces, the key“ patriot 
had been carefully selected; the Mayor; the 
Chief of Police; the Superintendent of 
Schools, and so forth. If, on the other hand, 
the communist intelligence survey had re- 
vealed that the Mayor was pro-communist 
and anti-American, then his life would be 
spared. Only those leaders who were “super- 
patriots” were selected for liquidation. 

The victims, in themselves, were unim- 
portant; simply so long as he or she was a 
symbol, in the eyes of the people, of orga- 
nized, lawful government. 

Before your horrified eyes, the school- 
teacher is forced to his knees, his hands 
lashed behind his back. After subjecting him 
to unspeakable indignities, a gun is placed 
at the back of his head, the trigger is pulled, 
and his brains are blown out before your 
eyes. 

With the warning that any person found 
to support the United States Government 
would be similarly dealt with, you are then 
told that you can return to your home. 

Fiction? May God help us—no. This is a 
factual account of what is taking place right 
now; this day, this week, this hour. For the 
U.S.A., substitute Thailand. 

For President John F. Kennedy, substitute 
former Ananda Mahidon. For your 
neighborhood, substitute the village of Ban 
Housi Sai. For your home and family, substi- 
tute the defenseless and blameless homes and 
families in northeast Thailand. 

For the verbatim, factual account of the 
whole bloody, rotten, stinking methods of 
the communist criminals, send one dollar to 
Mr. John M. Fisher, President of the Ameri- 
can Security Council, 123 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60606. Ask him to 
send you their security report No. WR 67-15, 
dated April 10, 1967. 

It’s all there, in detail; names, dates, 
places, facts and figures. 

All, except for the exact words of the 
communist propaganda harangue. These 
were lifted from a message given, not in 
Thailand, but in the United States. The 
words appear in an advertisement which ap- 
peared in the Los Angeles Times, dated 
March 29, 1965. The hate message was signed, 
among others, by such notables as Lewis 
Mumford, Dorothy Bricker, Hugh DeLacy, 
Stephen Fritchman, Michael R. Hallinan, 
S. M. Lazarus, Hugh R. Manes, and Ben 
Margolis. 

The name of Steve Fritchman is particu- 
larly interesting to me, since I knew Steve 
rather well during the time I was a counter- 
spy for the F.B.I. in the Boston, Massachu- 
setts area. Steve, at that time, occupied an 
office in the headquarters of the Unitarian 
Church on Beacon Hill Boston. His Girl Fri- 
day and right hand assistant was Martha 
Fletcher, the chairman of my communist 
underground cell. We met in her apartment. 
I can recall the whole business rather vividly, 
because Comrade Martha was a rare excep- 
tion in the communist apparatus—a most 
attractive female. 

I can also recall one particular evening 
when we were discussing our Red security 
methods, designed to conceal the criminal 
and subversive activities of the top-flight 
“pro-group” section of the apparatus. After 
carefully going over the “cover” stories of 
each of us, it was concluded that we were in 
good shape. Even Comrade chairman Martha 
was pleased. “The only thing the F.B.I. has 
on me,” she declared, “is that I work with 
Steve Fritchman.” 

Years later, during the hey-day of the no- 
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torious outfit of the assassin Lee Harvey Os- 
wald—the Fair Play for Cuba Committee— 
advertisements of meetings of the FPCC ap- 
peared frequently in the left wing press on 
the West Coast. A street address for the meet- 
ings was given. It turned out that the street 
address was one and the same of a certain 
Unitarian “Church” in Los Angeles. And it 
further turned out that the boss at the 
“Church” was a certain Steve Fritchman. 

Needless to say, the Fair Play For Cuba 
Cuba Committee meetings were abruptly dis- 
continued when one of its card-carrying, 
dues-paying members, Lee Harvey Oswald, 
gunned down the President of the United 
States. But the hate propaganda against the 
United States which had been pushed under 
the heading of “Cuba,” was simply continued 
under the new heading of “Vietnam.” The 
vicious attacks against President John F. 
Kennedy, are now directed at President Lyn- 
don Johnson. 

One has to hand it to old Steve, however. 
Fifty years of Soviet hell have yet to make 
him sick to his stomach. Through all the days 
of the bestial reign of bloody Joe Stalin; 
in the double-cross and brutal occupation of 
the captive nations of Europe; in the ruthless 
slaughter of the Hungarian freedom fighters; 
in all of the torture and terror and brutality 
rained upon the hapless people of Cuba; in 
the rape of Tibet; and now in the inhuman, 
scientific slaughter of innocent men, wom- 
en and children of Thailand and Southeast 
Asia, Steve Fritchman has remained “one of 
the most typical sponsors of communist front 
organizations” in the United States. He has 
yet to vomit. 

The case histories here cited dramatically 
illustrate three hard and fast facts: 

First—that in spite of all claims of Soviet 
“mellowing,” one can easily point to current 
day tactics by the communist international 
which are no less heinous than in the very 
darkest days of Stalinism. Persecution, tor- 
ture, terror, the slaughter of innocent vic- 
tims for political objectives is just as much 
a part of communist theory and practice as 
it always has been. 

Second—in support of the program of the 
communist international, communist propa- 
ganda fronts still flourish in the United 
States, aided and abetted by those who have 
similarly supported communist and pro- 
communist causes over the years. 

Third and lastly—in this year of great 
celebration and jubilation for the commu- 
nists, marking 50 years of Soviet conquest 
dating from November 7, 1917 to November 
7, 1967, it behooves all those who love liberty 
and cherish freedom to not only continually 
and constantly expose the truth about pres- 
ent day communism, but also to challenge 
those who would spread the lie that the com- 
munists have changed. 

Whenever and wherever you may encoun- 
ter such an individual, demand that proof 
be produced from communist sources that 
the Red bosses in Moscow have told their 
members to cease and desist their attack 
against the United States; or that the com- 
munists have disavowed the teachings of 
Marxism, Leninism; that they abandoned 
any of their basic ideology including 
atheism; materialism; socialism; the need 
to establish the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat; the use of force and violence to accom- 
plish one’s ends; or the goal to communize 
the entire world after the Soviet pattern. 


NEW CONCEPTS IN WEALTH STA- 
TISTICS AND CAPITAL BUDGET- 
ING 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Con- 
IS] may extend his remarks at this point 
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in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS, Mr. Speaker, on June 22 
I had the great honor of addressing the 
American Marketing Association. This 
group was at that time exploring the 
need for more refined and accurate tools 
for use in measuring and understanding 
our modern economy. 

I am inserting in the Recorp today my 
prognostications on the promise and val- 
ue of an inventory of the Nation’s wealth 
as a statistical tool: 


New CONCEPTS IN WEALTH STATISTICS AND 
CAPITAL BUDGETING 


(By Representative THomas B. CURTIS) 


It is impossible to imagine today how a 
modern economy could operáte without the 
knowledge provided by the national income 
accounts—our familiar GNP. 

Yet this indispensable tool for understand- 
ing our economy was developed only over the 
past three or four decades. Given our heavy 
reliance on the GNP, it is an astonishingly 
recent development. 

Now there are new stirrings within the sta- 
tistical fraternity. Within the past two years, 
a significant and potentially massive effort 
has been launched to develop another key 
statistical tool. I am speaking of an inven- 
tory of the Nation’s wealth. 

I strongly suspect that before too many 
years have passed, wealth statistics will rank 
with the GNP in usefulness to economists, 
government Officials, and businessmen, Thir- 
dering how we ever got along without them— 
ty or forty years from now we shall be won- 
just as we do today about the GNP. 

As you know, the effort was formally in- 
augurated by the Wealth Inventory Plan- 
ning Study, under the direction of Professor 
John Kendrick, which followed pioneering 
work in this field by Professor Raymond 
Goldsmith. The Kendrick study was pub- 
lished by the Joint Economic Committee in 
late 1964 and hearings were held and a re- 
port issued in 1965. 

The Subcommittee on Economic Statistics, 
which conducted those hearings, had only 
one problem: it was difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to find witnesses who were opposed to 
the collection of wealth statistics. The wit- 
nesses and members of the Subcommittee 
enjoyed a rare—and to me almost disturb- 
ing—unanimity of opinion. 

Why do I say disturbing? I certainly am 
wholeheartedly in favor of developing these 
statistics. They will have many critical uses 
which are not clearly foreseen even now. But 
more of this later. 

If there is a single reason why I felt uneasy 
at the unanimity expressed at the Commit- 
tee's hearings, it was because so little atten- 
tion was paid to what wealth statistics would 
not include. The usefulness of any statis- 
tical series depends upon a precise under- 
standing of the limitations of the data. Un- 
less carefully interpreted, statistics can be- 
come misleading guides to policy action, 

Let me give you an example relating to 
our national income accounts. 

I regret to say that even our GNP data is 
frequently misused. Increases in GNP are 
often equated with true economic growth 
or wealth creation. Yet the Gross National 
Product is an indicator of economic activity, 
not economic growth, and certainly not of 
wealth creation. 

This is a case of confusing indicators with 
causes, You cannot get an elevator to come 
to your floor by manipulating the floor indi- 
cator. I think we have to become more sophis- 
ticated in economics so that we distinguish 
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between basic economic forces and economic 
indicators which measure these forces. 

The best rebuttal to those who imply that 
GNP measures economic growth is to point 
out that during periods of war the economy 
is highly active, economically and in every 
other way. Gross National Product soars to 
high levels. Unemployment is very low. Yet 
no one would contend that this reflects true 
economic growth. Quite the contrary. It is 
economic activity that eats into wealth, al- 
beit protecting to the extent it can the 
wealth that is already in existence. 

Even in peacetime, economic activity may 
destroy wealth, rather than create it. This is 
particularly true in a society governed by 
central economic planning. Witness some of 
the gross errors committed by the Russian 
economic planners, such as in agriculture 
or in the heavy public investment in hydro- 
electric plants instead of coal burning steam 
electric plants. These errors of economic 
judgment showed up as increased Gross Na- 
tional Product because they stimulated eco- 
nomic activity. But ultimately they proved 
to be economic mistakes. They used up 
wealth, instead of creating it, and economic 
activity itself diminished in the long run. 
The ability of the Russian economy to move 
forward has been sharply limited by these 
economic errors which were hidden by the 
inability of the GNP indicators to measure 
the quality of economic activity. 

The importance of understanding the 
limitations of economic data will apply equal- 
ly to wealth statistics. The development of 
these statistics, which is now going forward 
in the Department of Commerce, emphasizes 
physical or material wealth. However, we 
must keep firmly in mind that wealth in- 
cludes much more. Among the meanings 
cited in the dictionary, we find, “those ener- 
gies, faculties, and habits directly contribut- 
ing to make people industrially efficient.” 

I continually pose a hypothetical question 
to businessmen. I ask, “What if you were 
confronted with the choice of losing all of 
your physical assets or losing the skilled 
personnel that you have built up over a pe- 
riod of years? Which would you choose?” The 
answer comes quickly. In effect, they say, 
“We'll take our personnel and go to work 
in a barn.” I am sure that many industrial 
leaders of Germany, for whom the destruc- 
tion of their physical plant was a fact after 
World War II, understand perfectly what 
our own businessmen mean. 

As an economy matures, the emphasis on 
human wealth, as opposed to physical wealth, 
increases sharply. Human skills gain in 
relative importance to physical assets. Mass 
production in our society is completely de- 
pendent upon mass distribution and mass 
services. A mature society emphasizes those 
areas where the need for human knowledge 
and skills is greatest but which often require 
relatively less tangible or physical wealth 
than manufacturing. 

By concentrating our attention on physi- 
cal wealth, we measure only one part of our 
real wealth and tend to shove into the back- 
ground the areas that I feel we must em- 
phasize more and more. The enactment of 
the Investment Tax Credit illustrates the 
type of problems we can face in this area 
unless we understand the meaning and 
limitations of the wealth statistics that are 
being developed. The investment tax credit 
applies to investment in physical capital. 
Certainly this is important. Investment in 
plant and equipment stimulates real eco- 
nomic growth. But is that enough? I think 
not. Investment in human resources is 
equally, and perhaps more, important. 

Our tax laws currently discriminate 
against training and education. Yet such 
expenses are clearly a capital investment 
that creates a tremendous return to the in- 
dividual and to society. Our neglect of hu- 
man wealth is further highlighted by the 


fact that we have not yet set up statistical 
series on job vacancies, nor do we have a 

a common nomenclature on skills. 

It is true, of course; that measuring our 
human wealth poses difficult conceptual and 
technical problems. But difficult or not, we 
cannot neglect the fact that wealth really 
consists of a combination of physical goods, 
the tools, along with the know-how of hu- 
man beings. Physical wealth without human 
skills can create an economic waste. I think, 
for example, of the Inter-American High- 
way, which was built before a concept of 
proper maintenance had been developed 
and trained personnel made available. Some 
of the wealth that was created has deterio- 
rated as a result. 

So as we move forward in this area of 
wealth statistics, let us bear in mind that 
we rely more and more heavily on human 
knowledge. It becomes more important in 
relation to physical wealth, and it becomes 
essential that we stress and understand the 
difference. 

Having raised those cautionary signals, let 
me emphasize again how anxious I am that 
we move forward with the collection of 
wealth data. Not all of the problems have 
yet been solved, nor will the wealth esti- 
mates that eventually emerge be perfect. 
But had we waited for perfection, we prob- 
ably would not have our national income 
and product accounts today. Even these are 
undergoing constant improvement. 

The value of wealth statistics is that they 
will provide some of the answers to many 
of the most difficult questions facing econ- 
omists, particularly those relating to eco- 
nomic stability, growth, and resource allo- 
cation. In addition, there are some little- 
emphasized but vital uses of wealth statistics 
which will serve important objectives of 
public policy. I want to discuss four of these 
briefly with you today. 

First, our present depreciation schedules 
are completely unrealistic in a time of such 
rapid technological change. These schedules 
are still based on the concept of useful life 
wearing out. I have thought for some time 
that with technology improving as rapidly 
as it is in the United States today, deprecia- 
tion should be based on obsolescence (useful 
economic life). For example, we need more 
realistic depreciation schedules for buildings. 
I have noticed in my own community of St. 
Louis and elsewhere that buildings are be- 
ing torn down that appear to be perfectly 
usable. When I have inquired why, I have 
often found that it is because they are not 
air conditioned, and that it may actually be 
more costly to install central air conditioning 
or even window air conditioning than to build 
a new and modern structure from the ground 
up. I think we are seeing more and more of 
this kind of obsolescence, and it has a great 
bearing on our attempts to measure wealth. 
I hope that one useful fall-out of the wealth 
inventory is additional and more realistic 
data on lengths of life that could be used 
by the Treasury Department to revise the 
depreciation guidelines in accordance with 
these realities of obsolescence. 

Second, the poverty program necessarily 
required some attempt to define poverty. 
Initially, a family was said to be poor if its 
annual income was below $3,000 a year. This 
has since been revised to take account of such 
factors as number of members in the family, 
but our poverty guidelines still remain seri- 
ously deficient. 

One of the largest groups said to be poor 
are our aged. Obviously the current income 
of many aged ns is considerably below 
what it was during their earning years. But 
very often, these same people may have as- 
sets in the form of cash savings, stock, Gov- 
ernment bonds, household furnishings, and 
a dwelling that is fully paid for. I would ex- 
pect that our wealth inventory would give 
us a better idea of the assets of this and other 
groups in our society and thus help us to 
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understand the poverty program better and 
to shape our programs with more realism and 
precision. 

Third, I have felt for years that one of our 
best taxes is the property tax. Essentially, the 
property tax is a tax on wealth based upon 
a continuing process of assessment. It has 
responded nobly since the end of World War 
II. financing the vast increase in state and 
local expenditures, particularly for education. 

There is still a need for modernizing our 
property tax laws and in keeping them up- 
to-date—which means, among other things, 
modernizing our zoning laws. Few com- 
munities can support schools or community 
facilities with a property tax based heavily 
on home assessments. A combination of up- 
to-date zoning and assessment can, however, 
produce a balance between industry, com- 
merce, utilities, and private homes that is 
capable of producing fine community facili- 
ties, ample revenue, and little debt. 

The interesting fact about the real estate 
tax is that it produces funds that are spent 
largely to increase the valuation of the very 
real estate that is taxed. The expenditures 
from the real estate tax directly relate to in- 
creasing and preserving community wealth. 
A well-defined real estate tax system creates 
an incentive to utilize real estate to its great- 
est economic potential. As a good tax sys- 
tem is established in context with up-to-date 
zoning laws and building codes, increased 
wealth flows to the community. 

In developing wealth statistics, we should 
look to the inadequacies of the assessment 
process of local Government in computing 
wealth. I was highly pleased that the Sub- 
committee on Economic Statistics noted in 
its report that a national wealth inventory 
would prove highly useful in studying the 
mitigation of present wide variances in prop- 
erty tax laws and assessments. 

Finally, the collection of wealth statistics 
should be coupled with the development of a 
capital budget for the Federal Government. 
Those economists and policy-makers who 
have emphasized the aggregate impact of 
Federal spending on economic activity have 
tended to erode the fiscal discipline upon 
which a sound expenditure policy must rest. 
The aggregate economists have said, in ef- 
fect, that we must have spending for spend- 
ing’s sake, in order to stir up economic activ- 
ity when aggregate demand is insufficient. 
This philosophy undermines a sound and 
wealth-creating expenditure policy. 

If the purpose of Federal spending is to 
equate demand to the economy’s capacity, 
then what does it matter what you spend 
the money for, so long as it is spent? In 
my view, expenditure policy must relate to 
what the money is spent for. If Federal out- 
lays are for investment purposes, they must 
increase wealth and earnings. If they are for 
current expenditures, they should not exceed 
present revenues, except in periods of identi- 
fiable emergencies, and the length of those 
periods must be related to the basic wealth 
already in being. Military expenditures are 
designed to protect the wealth and the insti- 
tutions of society itself. But these expendi- 
tures are non-wealth-creating in themselves, 
and should therefore be supplemented as 
soon as possible by future wealth-creating 
expenditures. I can think of no expenditures 
more likely to create wealth than those on 
education and training. It has a powerful 
effect in creating more wealth and new and 
increased earning capacity. 

The reason I believe a capital budget for 
the Federal Government is vital is that it 
would give us means of evaluating expendi- 
ture policy. We would know what portion of 
Federal spending is being devoted to capital 
or investment expenditures, and we could 
judge those outlays accordingly. We would 
also be in a position to know the level of cur- 
rent expenditures and to establish the 
amount of current income necessary to cover 
those expenditures, 
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These, then, are some observations about 
possible uses. of the wealth inventory that I 
consider important. Obviously, there are 
many others that could be cited. There is no 
doubt in my mind that the intelligent formu- 
lation of public policy in the future will re- 
quire data on the Nation’s wealth. The col- 
lection of these statistics is not only going 
to require a substantial outlay of funds, but 
also a tremendous amount of coordination 
and cooperation among government statisti- 
cal agencies. For my part, I believe the ex- 
pense and the effort is well worth under- 
taking. I have often said that a dollar spent 
on the collection of economic statistics re- 
pays itself a hundred fold in a more produc- 
tive and efficient economy. A national wealth 
inventory holds promise of making an espe- 
cially significant contribution to that goal. 


IT IS TIME TO STOP FREE WORLD 
SHIPPING TO NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Gur- 
NEY] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill to prohibit any vessel or 
shipping line which is doing business 
with North Vietnam from carrying US. 
cargoes. In light of the fact that a great 
deal of the supplies received by North 
Vietnam arrive by sea, it is shocking to 
me that some of these goods are still be- 
ing shipped from countries in the free 
world, and in ships flying the flags of 
our stanchest allies. This is a matter of 
vital concern to all Americans. 

The bill I propose amends the Mer- 
chant Marine Act by providing that no 
article shall be transported aboard ves- 
sels of any shipping interest which al- 
lows vessels under its control to be used 
in trade with North Vietnam. 

Those shipping lines which engage in 
trade at American ports would either 
have to give up their trade with North 
Vietnam or their business with us. Great 
Britain, by far the worst offender, claims 
that it has no control over its private 
shipping lines except in wartime. This 
bill would take the problem out of the 
hands of the diplomats and the British 
Government and let us deal directly with 
the offending shippers. 

We now have a similar cargo ban on 
ships trading with Cuba, and we are not 
at war with them. Why should we not 
operate such a blacklist against ships 
aiding a regime that is daily killing our 
American boys? 

Recent statistics show that the prob- 
lem is getting more acute, not better. 
The first 5 months of 1967 saw an in- 
crease in free world shipping to North 
Vietnam as compared to the last 5 
months of 1966. The total number of 
arrivals for the first 5 months of 1967 
was 28, substantially more than the 19 
that arrived during the last 5 months of 
1966. We cannot allow this to continue, 
while our boys are dying in the defense 
of freedom in Vietnam. 

It seems strange to me that Great 
Britain should be the chief offender. The 
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United States has cooperated with Great 
Britain in her Rhodesia embargo, but has 
not received similar cooperation from 
Great Britain regarding shipping to 
North Vietnam. Of the 28 free world 
ships arriving in North Vietnam in the 
first 5 months of this year, 23 flew the 
British flag. Of the 74 free world ships 
that arrived in North Vietnam last year, 
50 flew the British flag. While it may be 
hard for Great Britain to control her pri- 
vate shipping in peacetime, she found 
ways to do it in Rhodesia, and it seems 
logical that she could find ways to do it 
in North Vietnam. 

We are told that the supplies trans- 
ported by these free world ships are non- 
strategic materials, but there is strong 
evidence that in at least 3 months of this 
year strategic goods have been delivered 
by free world ships. Even if these ship- 
ments were not classified as strategic,“ 
however, they release Communist ships 
for the transportation of more war goods. 
And how can this administration be so 
naive as to believe that there are any 
nonstrategic materials if they are in 
short supply in a nation that is waging 
war? Anything is strategic if the coun- 
try needs it, and you can be sure they 
would not bother to import anything 
they did not need. 

Another excuse we are given for inac- 
tion in this area is that these ships are 
under charter to Communist nations, and 
so not controlled by the country whose 
flag they fly. But what kind of an excuse 
is that? Surely the North Vietnamese war 
effort is helped greatly if they are allowed 
to hire free world ships. 

It is inconceivable to me that we do 
not take the most effective steps pos- 
sible to cut off this source of supply to 
North Vietnam. The enemy is certainly 
not granting our supply ships safe pas- 
sage to Saigon. These waters have been 
mined, and American merchant seamen 
have been killed. Yet we balk at the pros- 
pect of using the economic weapons 
available to us to effectively stop free 
world trade with North Vietnam. How 
can we explain this to our boys who are 
fighting, and giving their lives, to defend 
the very principles of freedom upon 
which our Nation was founded? 

I am also disturbed by the fact that 
so little information has been released to 
the American public concerning this 
problem. They have a right to know that 
North Vietnam is being supplied by our 
free world allies, and to know what we 
e doing to cut off this source of sup- 
ply. 
This administration has the economic 
weapons available to stop this flow—all 
its needs is the courage to use them. It 
is high time we show Ho Chi Minh that 
we mean business, and take a clear stand 
to prevent future free world shipping to 
North Vietnam. It is time for the present 
administration to take action to deny the 
enemy the flow of supplies from our 
friends and allies, rather than merely 
pay lipservice to the proposition that we 
are backing our boys in action with all 
we have. As long as American soldiers are 
fighting and dying in Vietnam, no na- 
tion of the free world should be per- 
mitted to send supplies to their killers. 
As long as Americans are dying in battle 
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against the Communists, one free world 
ship calling in North Vietnam is one too 
many. 


MINNESOTA EDITORS PROTEST 
DRASTIC RATE PROPOSALS 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Minnesota IMr. 
NELSEN] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the Postal 
Rates Subcommittee of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee is 
presently considering numerous changes 
in second-class mail rates. 

The proposals contained in H.R. 7977 
and Committee Print No. 2 pertaining to 
these increases have caused overwhelm- 
ing concern among the many newspaper 
publishers and editors in the Second 
Congressional District. 

A great many of the newspapers in my 
district are so small, it is unlikely their 
publication could continue if all the 
sweeping mail cost increases are enacted. 
This would be a tragedy, not only for the 
press involved, but for the public. The 
grassroots press, independent and varied 
as it is, has always been a chief guardian 
and protector of our free institutions and 
the public interest. Our local newspapers 
provide news and public service informa- 
tion on a scale no other facility could 
possibly provide. 

I have written the appropriate com- 
mittee members of my deep concern over 
this matter. In an effort to further advise 
the House of the dangers to the grass- 
roots press of the proposals under con- 
sideration, I include in today’s RECORD 
numerous pieces of correspondence I 
have received from the editors back 
home. Many simply cannot live with the 
drastic increases proposed. 

The material follows: 

Tue Rock County STAR HERALD, 
Luverne, Minn., July 17, 1967. 
Congressman ANCHER NELSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANCHER: This is a 
frantic call Help, help!” 

Executive sessions July 11 began something 
that may drive small newspapers out of busi- 
ness, There is a new proposal, just out, which 
could increase mailing costs anywhere from 
22 per cent to 300 per cent... and all at 
once. 

The House Postal Rate Subcommittee is 
considering a new proposal which would im- 
pose the 7-7-7 increase on Second Class as 
of January 1968, dropping the stretch out 
formula proposed by the administration in 
HR 7977. 

It would also hike the in county minimum 
rate from the present one eighth cent to 
half a cent instead of the two tenths per 
cent proposed in HR 7977. 

It would hike the in county pound rate 
from the present 1.4% cents pound rate for 
in county to 2.1 cents instead of the 1.5 cents 
proposed in HR 7977. 

Our mailing costs are too high now for the 
service we are getting. . and this proposed 
jolt is vicious in that it is the “small news- 
papers” are being singled out for the great- 
est rate increases. 
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I do hope and trust you will use your in- 
fluence and will make your feelings known to 
Congressman Arnold Olsen and Congress- 
man Thaddeus Dulski. 

Cordially, 
ALAN C. MCINTOSH. 


MINNESOTA NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION, 
Minneapolis, Minn., July 4, 1967. 

Congressman ANCHER NELSEN, 

Longworth House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN NELSEN: At a time 
when Congress is set to study the failing 
newspaper bill on behalf of “failing news- 
papers,” the House Subcommittee on Postal 
Rates is seriously studying a proposal by its 
chairman to increase postal rates to such an 
extent as to endanger the existence of a good 
many weekly newspapers. 

The proposed increase, which I understand 
can be as much as 300% over present postal 
costs, is patently outrageous. 

Many small communities are dependent 
on their struggling newspapers for a compet- 
itive voice in their trade areas, facing enor- 
mous competition and increasing production 
problems. Such an unprincipled raise in 
postage, on top of previous raises and the 
cost of Zip-coding in which newspapers do 
a good deal of the work for the POD., will 
only result in the death of many of these 
newspapers and the subsequent erosion of 
the communities they serve. 

The sudden application of all of these in- 
creases at the same time, in fact, demands 
that much of the community press—the 
smallest newspapers, particularly—go out of 
business. 

As the president of the Minnesota News- 
paper Association, representing every legal 
newspaper in the State, I protest this drastic 
proposal and urge your most serious consid- 
eration of the effects of Chairman Arnold Ol- 
son's postal rate increase proposal, which will 
have such a great effect on smaller news- 
papers and their ability to serve the public. 
I urge your most concentrated attention to 
the meetings now in progress, and ask that 
you oppose this decided threat to America’s 
small newspapers. 

I would appreciate hearing what action 
you have taken. 

Respectfully, 
W. S. Avams, President. 
ARLINGTON ENTERPRISE, 
Arlington, Minn., July 14, 1967. 

Congressman ANCHER NELSEN, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear ANCHER: There is a new proposal now 
before the House Postal Rate Subcommittee 
which would raise the postal rate for mailing 
our paper 300% all at once. 

We would appreciate anything you could 
do to help us on this matter, Ancher, to help 
small newspapers stay in business. 

Sincerely, 
Vat KILL. 
Post PUBLISHING Co., 
Blue Earth, Minn, 

Congressman ANCHER NELSEN, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Re H.R. 7977. The quickest way I know of 
putting us out of business. 

STAN BROTHERTON. 
COTTONWOOD COUNTY CITIZEN, 

July 11, 1967. 

Hon. ARNOLD OLSEN, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Postal Rates, 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. OLseN: In regard to the postal 
rate bill which you are now considering, we 
would like to add our protest. 

The new rates, we understand, will in- 
crease our mailing costs anywhere from 22 
to 300 percent—not in stages—but all at 
once. 
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This will come as a great hardship on our 

own paper, as well as many others which 
are battling for survival. It would come on 
the heels of a minimum wage hike which 
has increased costs considerably. Added to 
this are the spiraling costs all along the line 
which have aiready taken a big dite out of 
our normal profit picture. 
We are sure that you are justified in rais- 
ing our rates. We would, however, ask you 
to seriously consider doing it in stages and 
that possibly the hike wouldn't be as great 
as the one you now propose. 

We realize that your committee has many 
complex problems in dealing with postal 
rates. But we respectfully requet that you 
consider the problems that will be created 
for us if your present proposal is adopted. 

Thanks for your consideration, 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH M. ANDERSON, Publisher. 
HERALD PUBLISHING Co., 
Chaska, Minn., July 11, 1967. 
Hon. ANCHER NELSEN, 
Washington, D.C. 

CONGRESSMAN NELSEN: It appears that 
floods on the Minnesota River aren’t our only 
concern. It has come to our attention that 
the House Postal Rate Subcommittee will 
consider a new proposal which would severely 
hurt financially the small weekly newspapers 
which I sincerely believe are the grassroot 
information vital to this country. 

Although you are not a member of this 
committee, I feel confident that you are aware 
of the rising costs that are causing consoli- 
dation and often the dropping of newspapers 
in smaller communities which would feel the 
brunt of the posed threat of rates increasing 
from in-county minimum of the present one- 
eighth of one cent to a half cent. The 
Chaska Herald, with 2800 circulation, dis- 
tributes almost 2,000 of these papers in the 
so-called in-county area. 

Any assistance you can give to have the 
committee retain the H.R. 7977 proposal 
would be sincerely appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
Ray M. TSCHIMPERLE, Editor. 


In addition, Mr. Speaker, my office has 
received phone calls from Allan Wilcox, 
publisher of the Waterville Advance, and 
L. D. Mills, copublisher of the Hutchin- 
son Leader. 

Mr. Wilcox pointed out enactment of 
the more severe proposal would increase 
second class mail costs around 300 per- 
cent, an intolerable increase. Tip Mills 
said the proposal, for a 5-day-a-week 
paper mailing 1,600 copies within the 
county, would raise the cost from $520 to 
$2,080. He estimated such an unwar- 
ranted increase would double the postage 
bill of the Leader within its home McLeod 
County. 


OEO POLITICAL ACTIVITIES RE- 
LATED TO VIOLENCE IN NEWARK, 
N. J. 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
GARDNER] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time I have been deeply concerned over 
the political activities of OEO-funded 
community action programs throughout 
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the United States. I have pointed out the 
very dangerous precedent that is being 
established by allowing community ac- 
tion workers to become directly involved 
in the political affairs of a community. 

In presenting the facts to Sargent 
Shriver, I have received no cooperation 
whatsoever, either from him or the Office 
of Economic Opportunity and, in fact, 
have been very disturbed by the obvious 
attempt by Mr. Shriver to whitewash all 
charges of political activity by OEO and 
its funded agencies. 

Because of my concern over this dan- 
gerous situation, I have been determined 
that I will aot allow Mr. Shriver to 
whitewash the political activities of OEO, 
and I now find that there is evidence that 
OEO-funded agencies, with the tacit ap- 
proval of Sargent Shriver, are tied di- 
rectly to the violence that has broken 
out in many of our cities. I am speaking 
specifically of the recent violence in 
Newark, N.J., that has shocked and sad- 
dened all Americans. I have, in my pos- 
session, a telegram sent to Sargent 
Shriver by Dominick A. Spina, police di- 
rector of Newark, N.J., on May 25, 1967, 
almost 2 months prior to the riots in 
Newark. I will read Mr. Spina’s telegram 
to Mr. Shriver: 


Newark, N.J., May 25, 1967. 
SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director, Office of Economic Opportunity: 

I strongly protest the use of resources and 
manpower from the United Community Cor- 
poration, an agency of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, for the purpose of fomenting 
and agitating against the organized and dem- 
ocratic government and agencies of the city 
of Newark. The United Community Corpora- 
tion has rented from Hertz Rent a Car, ve- 
hicles to use to agitate against the planning 
board of the city of Newark and the board of 
education. Persons employed by the UCC have 
told us they have been threatened with the 
loss of their jobs if they do not participate 
in picketing and demonstrating against the 
agencies and the government of the city of 
Newark. I feel that this is directly opposed 
to the purpose of the antipoverty funds and 
that such practices be ordered to desist im- 
mediately. The acceleration of this kind of 
practice by this antipoverty agency will un- 
doubtedly lead to riots and anarchy in our 
city. I request an immediate response. 

DOMINICK A. SPINA, 
Police Director. 


I would also like to read the very casual 
reply sent to Mr. Spina concerning what 
he felt was a very dangerous and explo- 
sive situation: 

JUNE 13, 1967. 
Mr. Dominick A. SPINA, 
Police Director, 
Newark, N.J. 

Dear Mn. Spina: Thank you for your tele- 
gram of May 25th, indicating that you feel 
that there has been a misuse of resources 
by the United Community Corporation of 
Newark. 

Our Office of Inspection has looked into 
the matter. Our information is that the 
United Community Corporation in Newark 
used the Hertz car on May 23rd to move 
chairs and equipment in the target area. 
They also used the car on May 24th to an- 
nounce by sound equipment the change of 
date of a public hearing from May 24th to 
May 25th. 

We have found no evidence that the car 
Was used as a platform for agitation, as you 
suggest, or that the United Community Cor- 
poration has misused its resources. However, 
if you have any other specific information 
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pertaining to this inciaent, please bring it 
to our attention. 
Sincerely, 
SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director. 


This is the same type whitewash and 
irresponsible approach that Mr. Shriver 
has taken to all inquiries concerning 
political involvement of OEO agencies. 

Last night in ny home State of North 
Carolina, in Durham, a city which has 
been plagued by political activity by em- 
ployees of Operation Breakthrough, an 
OEO program, a group of more than 150 
people, inspired by Operation Break- 
through employees, which is the local 
community action agency, and the North 
Carolina fund, threatened and intimi- 
dated members of the Durham City 
Council during their monthly meeting. 
This group was led by a former employee 
of Operation Breakthrough, who is now 
employed by the Breakthrough-approved 
programs of United Organizations for 
Community Improvement. 

During the 90-minute parade of speak- 
ers, the members of the city council were 
told that unless certain demands were 
immediately met, Durham would become 
another “Watts, Newark, or Vietnam.” 

The situation that I have described in 
Newark, and in Durham, N.C., is going on 
in numerous cities throughout the United 
States. It is a dangerous and deplorable 
situation indeed when the Congress of 
the United States funds a program to 
help the poor people throughout the Na- 
tion, and finds that under the inept lead- 
ership of Sargent Shriver, employees of 
these programs are deeply involved in 
inflammatory political activity. 


NECESSITY OF REVIEW OF NA- 
TION’S ENTIRE DIPLOMATIC AND 
ECONOMIC POLICY IN RELATION 
TO SOVIET UNION 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Broy- 
HILL] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, Congress has an opportunity 
to consider and weigh the necessity of a 
thoroughgoing review of this Nation’s 
entire diplomatic and economic policy 
in relation to the Soviet Union. 

Certainly no more appropriate time 
will present itself than this week which 
has been set aside by the Congress each 
year since 1950 as Captive Nations Week. 

An organization known as the National 
Captive Nations Committee is sending to 
Congress a document challenging this 
body to undertake such an examination 
of our relations with the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the relations of that govern- 
ment to the nations under Soviet domi- 
nation as well as the more than 1 billion 
conve humans subjected to Soviet con- 
trol. 

I hope this Congress will give mature 
consideration to this request. It stems 
from the intense and determinated éf- 
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forts of a large number of fine Amer- 
ican citizens, many of foreign birth, who 
seek justice for their people behind the 
Iron Curtain as well as reality in this 
Nation’s relations with the Russian Gov- 
ernment. 

To this end the National Captive Na- 
tions Committee is observing Captive 
Nations week from July 16 through July 
22 by asking that all Members of Con- 
gress study the issues and participate in 
the observance wherever possible. 

The observance of Captive Nations 
Week is particularly timely at this mo- 
ment. The Middle East crisis, as you are 
aware, Mr. Speaker, again opened the 
gates for a Soviet propaganda barrage, 
directed at the United Nations as well as 
the American people, protesting the so- 
called takeover of the Middle East by 
Israel military forces. 

A 50-man Soviet delegation, led by the 
Soviet Premier, descended on the United 
Nations and the American Government, 
demanding that the free people of the 
world come to the rescue of the Arab 
Republic. Little attention was paid to 
the Israel claim that it undertook mili- 
tary action to prevent its own annihila- 
tion, nor was a single official American 
voice either at the United Nations or the 
State Department raised over the blatant 
propaganda eminating from the Soviet 
delegation along with the crocodile tears 
about the oppressed Arabs, who number 
in the thousands compared to the hun- 
dreds of thousands under oppression and 
domination by the Kremlin. 

I believe that it is proper at this time 
to remind the Congress and the American 
people, along with the White House, 
State Department and U.N. delegates, 
about the sincerity of these voices of 
protest from the Kremlin. 

Almost a billion people and dozens of 
nations were stomped into oblivion by 
Soviet military occupation forces during 
and following World War II. These people 
have been kept in virtual slavery ever 
since by Communist commissars who 
now ask the world to take seriously their 
horrified protests over Israeli acts in 
the Middle East. If the U.N. and the 
administration buy this drivel they are 
unfit to represent free people and will 
serve as world apologists for every black 
deed of Soviet guilt in modern history. 

We can and do sympathize with the 
people of the Arab nations who suffered 
from the recent conflict, but the crybaby 
political and international grief coming 
from the Communists is something else 
again. If they want to use the U.N. wail- 
ing wall over the fate of the displaced 
Arabs, then I think we ought to make it 
available to them for equal expression of 
concern and sorrow for all the people of 
the world they have been holding in 
bondage for more than 20 years. I am 
sure the Israel Government will be will- 
ing to participate in a full discussion of 
all facets of international problems con- 
cerning captive peoples and nations. 

This could be a ripe opportunity for 
every country to return all the land and 
all the people to freedom. I think we 
should encourage Soviet interest in this 
subject, and insist on a little reciprocity 
now that we have the subject of con- 
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quered people out in the open for the first 
time since the sellout two decades ago. 

Certainly I am honored to raise my 
voice in protesting the continued subju- 
gation of free people anywhere by what- 
ever means used to capture and hold 
them in bondage. 

But I see no need, Mr. Speaker, no 
realism, no justice, in permitting unlim- 
ited protests against the actions of one 
small nation, accused of waging a war to 
protect its interests, and letting lie fal- 
low the larger question of captive people 
everywhere. To do so, to tolerate such 
views or actions by this Government or 
any international body involved, is an 
omission of faith and a dereliction of 
duty on the part of those who still re- 
main free. 

I urge this Congress to give full con- 
sideration to the National Captive Na- 
tions Committee request for a full-scale 
review of the U.S.S.R.’s continued domi- 
nation of the unwilling billion who now 
bear the yoke of Kremlin dictatorship. 

I urge that we raise our voices in de- 
manding such an examination of the 
facts of Soviet conquest, especially now 
that the Russian leaders have seen fit to 
raise the issue in connection with the Is- 
rael-Arab conflict. 

It will be but simple justice to do so, 
Mr. Speaker. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. BURKE] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
this week, July 16-22, we in Congress 
join all Americans in the ninth annual 
observance of Captive Nations Week. 
This is a time for us, living in a free so- 
ciety, to especially remember the plight 
of the millions of people living under 
Commuinst domination. The Communist 
governments of these captive nations do 
not respect the principles of individual 
freedom and constitutionally guaranteed 
rights. The citizens of these nations have 
not passively accepted the repression of 
their liberty. We can see evidence of their 
striving for freedom in all the Eastern 
Eurcpean countries and even within the 
Soviet Union itself. 

Their efforts have not been totally in 
vain. There has been liberalization in 
some aspects of life in almost every na- 
tion. More attention is being paid to the 
immediate needs of the people for more 
consumer goods. In an effort to avoid 
the waste of a central planning there 
have been some attempts to rationalize 
the economy by introducing a modified 
supply and demand pricing system. 

There have been efforts to give the 
workers incentive by rewarding effort 
and ability through increased pay and 
benefits. Yet even these so-called liberal 
policies do not provide the individual 
with the liberty that we believe is each 
man’s birthright. The captive peoples are 
not free to express themselves. Expres- 
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sion of thought must be restricted to the 
party line. Many sources of information 
that do not reflect this line are repressed. 
Nor can the citizens of these nations 
freely express what they do think, write 
as they wish, or choose those who will 
govern them. 

Through our observance of Captive 
Nations Week we want to express to 
these people our deep sympathy and our 
promise of aid in their constructive at- 
tempts to win their eventual freedom. 


BACK-DOOR METHOD OF GIVING 
AID TO MOSLEM NATIONS 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. BURKE] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I have learned that a back-door method 
is being attempted to evade the sense of 
the Congress on the issue of giving aid to 
Moslem nations that have collaborated 
with the Soviet Union and used their 
own resources to buy Russian arms, ex- 
pelled Americans, burned U.S. con- 
sulates, and severed diplomatic relations 
with the United States. 

I understand that despite the clearly 
defined expressions of the Congress, the 
Department of Agriculture has just in- 
vited bids for the export of grain to 
Sudan, the Moslem neighbor of Egypt, 
which like Egypt arbitrarily denounced 
the United States and severed diplomatic 
ties. This is one case in point. But what 
assurances are there that the grain 
would remain in Sudan and not be 
shipped to Egypt where it could feed the 
sailors of the Soviet naval squadron, now 
based in Port Said and Alexandria, and 
otherwise be used by Nasser? 

The deal with the Sudanese is being 
made through Somaliland, another Afri- 
can nation, because the Sudanese refuse 
to deal directly with the United States. 
Yet we insist on pressing this aid upon 
them. Somaliland is acting as the front 
for Sudan, with the knowledge and con- 
sent of the State Department. 

Repayment of the $20 million credit 
grant, financed by the American taxpay- 
ers, is guaranteed“ by the Central Bank 
of Sudan—a worthless guarantee. The 
bank is not a viable institution. 

I am requesting the executive depart- 
ment to make a full report to the Con- 
gress. 


EXPENDITURE CONTROL AND TAX 
PREFERENCE 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bates] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, according to 
recent newspaper reports, this Congress 
will soon be asked to approve legislation 
increasing Federal income taxes by a 
surcharge of as much as 8 percent. The 
reason is the rate at which the possible 
deficit for fiscal year 1968 is rising. As 
explained by the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means in 
his much-quoted Rochester speech, titled 
“Expenditure Control and Tax Policy,” 
the Federal deficit could be $29.2 billion 
by the end of fiscal 1968. 

Mr. Speaker, during the July recess, 
the most clear and persistent message I 
received from the people of the Sixth Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts, which I am privi- 
leged to represent, is opposition to any 
increase in taxes—unless this Congress 
remains true to its promise to halt spend- 
ing on Federal projects which are not 
really necessary. 

Like the honorable chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, “I have 
not joined the so-called ‘doctrinaire’ 
group which simply indicts Government 
spending in general.” I, too, demand “a 
bill of particulars.” 

The Federal project most frequently 
cited to me as lacking justification is the 
proposed Dickey-Lincoln hydroelectric 
power project on the Canadian border, 
which the Federal agencies want to build 
in order to serve the electric needs of so- 
called preference customers in New 
England. 

The reason Dickey-Lincoln has be- 
come the focal point of resentment 
among my constituents is not simply 
that it is unnecessary. The reason also is 
that my constituents would be taxed to 
pay its enormous cost in order that its 
so-called preference customers could ob- 
tain their electricity free of all tax 
charges. According to the statistical en- 
ticements of the Interior Department, 
which would market its output, their tax 
saving would amount to $5.2 million a 
year. 

According to Interior’s tabulation, in 
all New England there are some 330,000 
preference customers, comprising 8 per- 
cent of all customers served there. The 
other 92 percent, or over 3.5 million cus- 
tomers, are served by private industry. 
According to the State and Federal 
agencies that regulate their rates, total 
taxes these customers of private indus- 
try pay as part of their electric bill 
amount to about $200 million a year. 
Nearly one-fourth of every electric bill 
they pay goes for taxes. 

My own research shows that, accord- 
ing to a recent study of this project by 
the House Appropriations Committee 
staff, Dickey-Lincoln would be con- 
structed solely for power purposes; 
assuming escalation of its construction 
cost at only 5 percent per annum, it 
would cost far in excess of one-third of 
a billion dollars; the rate at which its 
power must be sold to recover this enor- 
mous outlay would exceed the cost of 
power from other new, non-Federal 
powerplants in New England, and would 
be greater than the average price for 
power now paid by preference customers 
throughout New England. 

Apart from fiscal and budgetary con- 
siderations, it is hard for me to imagine a 
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less justified, less needed Federal proj- 
ect. It is harder still for the citizens of 
my district to understand why they 
should be taxed to pay for this costly 
power project in order to provide tax- 
free power to others. To my constitu- 
ents—and I suspect to 92 percent of the 
other citizens of New England—it sym- 
bolizes nothing more than a form of spe- 
cial tax relief. 

As the Membership of this body knows, 
less than 2 years ago, when the Dickey- 
Lincoln authorization was before this 
chamber, it was categorically rejected 
by both voice and record vote. Unfor- 
tunately, by one of the worst legislative 
flimflams to which it has ever been sub- 
jected, this House was outmaneuvered 
in its opposition to it at that time. To 
date, Congress has appropriated a total 
of $1.9 million to finance the precon- 
struction planning of this project. We 
are now asked to appropriate an addi- 
tional $1.7 million for this purpose, in 
order that construction of this demon- 
strably inefficient, demonstrably unnec- 
essary project may commence during 
calendar year 1968. 

Mr. Speaker, the total cost of this 
project undoubtedly will exceed the $380 
million figure derived by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee staff. The in- 
crease of more than $75 million, or 25 
percent, in the Federal agencies’ state- 
ment of Dickey-Lincoln’s cost at the 
time of authorization is not surprising: 
According to a recent Corps of Engineers’ 
survey, the total cost of nine Federal 
power dams completed between 1961 and 
1966 exceeded their cost when recom- 
mended for authorization by 90 percent— 
“Civil Works Program of the Corps of 
Engineers,” Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee print, at 123, 1966. 

In his Rochester address from which I 
have quoted, the honorable Committee 
Chairman WII gun Mrs emphasized 
that: every new program should be 
viewed not in terms of its first-year cost 
alone, but in terms of what its cost will 
be”; that failing this, “the area for pos- 
sible controllable reductions by the 
Appropriations Committees“ becomes 
smaller, the outlook for tax reduction, 
dimmer. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know what 
course the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee will take with regard to the pro- 
posed Dickey-Lincoln power project, or 
what course the House Ways and Means 
Committee will take with regard to the 
proposed Federal income tax increase, 
To me, to the taxpayers of my district, 
and I suspect to 92 percent of the other 
citizens of New England, it represents 
nothing more than a form of tax pref- 
erence. 


EXPLANATION OF VOTE 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New Hampshire 
(Mr. CLEVELAND] may extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, as I 
stated in the Recorp last Thursday 
July 13, 1967, page 18684—I am here giv- 
ing an explanation of how I would have 
voted on the record votes I missed dur- 
ing the necessary absences I then 
explained. 

On Thursday, H.R. 10595, to prohibit 
the use of financial institutions as lottery 
agencies, was considered and passed. Be- 
cause the bill was amended to give the 
New York Legislature time to comply 
with its provisions, I would have voted 
“nay” on the motion to recommit, roll 
No. 167, and “yea” on final passage— 
roll No. 168. 

I would have voted “nay” on the emer- 
gency strike legislation for railways that 
was passed last night. My vote would 
have been based on substantially the 
same reasons I cited when the vote came 
up for the recent 30-day extension of 
the injunction against the strike, and 
again when this present bill first came 
to the floor of the House. My views on 
this present bill were given on June 15, 


1967, and appear on page 15934 of the 
RECORD. 


FAVORABLE COMMENTS ON VIET- 
NAM PROPOSAL 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Morse] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, last Thursday I inserted in the 
RecorpD several editorials commenting on 
the proposal put forward a week ago to- 
day by eight Republican Members of the 
House for a staged deescalation of the 
war in Vietnam. Since that time, my col- 
leagues and I have been made aware of 
additional favorable comments in some 
of the Nation’s leading newspapers. 

I include at this point in the RECORD 
editorials from the Chicago Daily News, 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, the Easton, Pa., Ex- 
press, and the Adrian, Mich., Daily Tele- 
gram. 

[From the Chicago Daily News, July 13, 1967] 
DEFINING “LIMITED Wan“ 

While Defense Sec. McNamara is saying 
little publicly about the results of his latest 
trip to Vietnam, the indications are that he 
plans to keep a fairly tight lid on manpower 
increases. 

We hope he does. For two plain facts must 
be faced regarding the escalation so far. One 
is that it has failed to bring the desired re- 
sult of negotiations toward a settlement. 
The other is that the investment to date has 
upset the whole balance of U.S. domestic and 
foreign commitments, diluting and weaken- 
ing our efforts in places where they should 
have been sharp and strong. 

The imbalance might be tolerable if the 
war in Southeast Asia were a traditional-type 
war where one simply pressed on full force 
toward final, “total” victory. 

But McNamara evidently perceives, as did 
Rep. F. Bradford Morse (R-Mass.) and a 
group of Republican colleagues in a report 
Monday, that a limited war has its own set 
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of imperatives, most of which have thus far 
been ignored. 

The first imperative listed by the Repub- 
lican congressman is that the diplomacy ac- 
companying the Vietnam war “must not risk 
expansion to total war,” for the obvious rea- 
son that total war would produce mutual 
destruction on a scale to obliterate the ob- 
jectives sought in the limited war. 

The now being applied by nearly 
500,000 American troops and the combined, 
intensive efforts of the Navy and Air Force 
would have been ample to smother the Com- 
munist force that was faced a year or two 
ago. But the Communist effort has risen to 
match the U.S. escalation. And the Com- 
munists are piped into sources of supply 
that can presumably match any U.S. effort 
right up to the brink of total nuclear war. 

If this is McNamara’s conviction, he can 
be expected to give increasing attention to 
the other imperatives of limited war. These 
are: (1) that an atmosphere of mutual con- 
fidence must be fostered, (2) that each side 
must be permitted to preserve “face” and 
claim the initiative, and (3) that the effort 
must “be susceptible to presentation, veri- 
fication and implementation through the 
private channels of diplomacy.” 

The Republican congressmen made clear 
in their report that there could be no sig- 
nificant relaxation of military pressure that 
would alter the balance in the enemy’s favor, 
and they specifically warned against a com- 
plete halt in bombing as involving “great 
military risk.” 

They did feel that a phased, reciprocal de- 
escalation was within the realm of the pos- 
sible. If McNamara shares that view, there 
could be a significant new effort to break out 
of the vise. 


[From the St. Louls Post-Dispatch, July 11, 
1967] 
STAGED DEESCALATION 


Eight Republican Congressmen led by Rep. 
F. Bradford Morse of Massachusetts are to 
be congratulated for trying to break out of 
the pattern of official thinking on the Viet- 
nam war. Hoping to “reopen the domestic 
dialogue” on U.S. policy, as well as to offer 
an alternative to it, they call for American 
initiative in behalf of “staged de-escalation.” 

By this plan, bombing would be halted 
north of the 2ist parallel for 60 days. If 
Hanoi responded with “an equivalent de- 
escalatory step,” bombing would be halted 
above the 20th parallel, and so on, until mu- 
tual confidence had been established for 
negotiations. 

The difficulty is in finding “equivalent 
de-escalatory steps” with which Hanoi might 
be reasonably expected to respond. Since 
Hanoi is not engaged in saturation bombing 
of the South, there is no exact equivalent at 
hand. Rep. Morse suggests, as one possibility, 
that Hanoi might agree to cease shipments 
to specified supply depots in the South. 

No suspension of American shipments to 
our own supply depots, however, would take 
place. Thus we would be asking Hanoi to 
abandon its allies, the Viet Cong, while we 
continued to support ours and to build up 
our own military power. This would amount 
to asking Hanoi to throw in the sponge in 
easy installments—something Hanoi is not 
likely to do, and something we have not 
earned the right to demand. 

Rep. Morse and his colleagues rightly 
criticize the Administration for demanding 
surrender in a limited war, which they in- 
dicate can be ended only by negotiations 
and a compromise settlement. The Admin- 
istration, however, has given no clear sign 
that it wants a compromise settlement; it 
wants a victory in which the Communists 
are excluded from any share in South Viet- 
nam's political future. We have not been able 
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If it were American policy to acknowledge 
the existence of the Communists, and their 
control of large portions of the country, and 
their claim to participate in any settlement, 
then negotiations might not be too hard to 
arrange. In that case, a simple cessation of 
bombing would undoubtedly open the door 
to peace talks, and an elaborate “staged de- 
escalation” would not be necessary. 


From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
July 11, 1967] 
GOP’s VIET PROPOSAL Has MERIT 


Within the administration facing another 
escalation decision in the matter of addi- 
tional troops for the Vietnam war, the pro- 
posals by eight Republican congressmen 
take on added importance as a thoughtful 
and significant alternative. 

The “staged de-escalation” suggested by 
the House members is designed to answer 
the major objection to a bombing halt as 
providing no more than a respite for North 
Vietnam during which it reinforced its lines 
and resupplied its field units. 

The Republican proposal would halt all 
bombing north of the 21st parallel for 60 days 
while waiting for the enemy to respond with 
a similar de-escalating move. If no such 
response was forthcoming, the bombing 
would be resumed. 

But if the North did indicate cooperation, 
the United States would then halt all bomb- 
ing north of the 20th parallel for 60 days. 

The series of small steps would have as its 
objective the halting of all bombing and of 
all North Vietnamese infiltration of the 
South. 

The spirit of confidence that might 
emerge could provide opportunity for open- 
ing negotiation without loss of face by either 
side, the sponsors believe. 

As have many other de-escalation 12 
posals, the Republican plan depends almost 
entirely on Hanoi’s reaction but the staging 
factor provides a new approach and a method 
which could be tested as a signal without 
giving any buildup advantage to the enemy. 

The Republican document has other points 
of merit in its emphasis on the limited 
nature of the Vietnam war, a limitation 
which makes the diplomacy differ sharply 
from that of total war. 

It stresses the necessity to give each side 
the opportunity to claim initiative, to escape 
losing face and to operate through private 
channels. 

Without rancor or criticism, it reopens the 
domestic dialogue on American policy in 
Vietnam with a sophisticated examination 
of a complicated situation and a proposal 
for testing a way out with a minimum 
military risk. 


[From the Easton (Pa.) Express, July 11, 
1967] 


A War Our? 


Eight Republican congressmen, none of 
whom can be counted among the ardent 
“doves” aligned against the administration’s 
Vietnam policy, have come up with a plan for 
a unilateral diplomatic U.S. initiative for 
“de-escalating” the war. 

It seems like a quietly sensible proposal. 
As explained by Rep. F. Bradford Morse of 
Massachusetts, it would call for halting U.S. 
bombing of North Vietnam in five successive 
60-day stages starting with the 21st parallel. 
Each step would be conditioned on a de-esca- 
latory response by the North Vietnamese. 

Assuming a full response by both sides, 
both the U.S. bombing and North Vietnam- 
ese infiltration of South Vietnam ultimately 
would come to an end, according to the GOP 

congressman's plan. The idea is not new. It 
had been suggested before to President John- 
son as a compromise between those who want 
the war effort increased and those who want 
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the U.S. to pull out unconditionally, The ad- 
ministration did not respond. 

Many Americans deeply concerned with the 
directions taken by the most unpopular war 
in the nation’s history, nevertheless will find 
a substantial measure of accord in the con- 
gressional group's evaluation of the adminis- 
tration’s war policy as “unyielding and un- 
fiexible—tigidly insisting that the first con- 
crete step toward de-escalation be taken by 
the North Vietnamese.” 

“Is is a position,” said Rep. Morse, spokes- 
man for the group, “which comes danger- 
ously close to changing the atmosphere of 
restraint to an atmosphere of power—and a 
limited war cannot stay limited or be ended 
in an atmosphere of power.” 

This, of course, is the core issue which has 
made U.S. involvement in Vietnam extreme- 
ly unpopular both at home and abroad. The 
war is, un y, an American war, pit- 
ting the mightiest nation in the world direct- 
ly against a small, technologically primitive 
state. The involvement weakens our global 
position of moral and legal leadership—and 
it is this to which French President Charles 
de Gaulle alluded in saying that U.S, action 
in Vietnam was part of the encouragement 
for trouble in the Middle East. 

There is no guarantee that Hanoi, with 
continued material support from Red China 
and the Soviet, would respond to in kind to 
a de-escalatory process as modest in its di- 
mensions as that proposed by the GOP 
congressmen. But it seems that the U.S. 
would lose little tactically by making the 
overture, Inasmuch as the bombing has never 
accomplished any of its stated objectives. 


[From the Adrian (Mich.) Daily Telegram, 
July 12, 1967] 
WovuLpD DEESCALATE Wan 


A group of eight Republicans in the House 
of Representatives, including Rep. Marvin 
Esch of the second Michigan district, has ad- 
vanced proposals for a step-by-step de- 
escalation of the Vietnam war. They suggest 
the United States take the first step. Assum- 
ing North Vietnam responded with a similar 
move of its own, a second U.S. step would 
follow. And assuming that both sides kept 
responding in turn, the Congressmen hope a 
“spirit of confidence would emerge” which 
would lead to peace negotiations. 

The proposed pressure-easing steps would 
in the first instance consist, on the part of 
the United States, in foregoing the bombing 
of the most northerly of North Vietnam 
areas. First, the United States would halt 
bombing in North Vietnam north of the 21st 
parallel for 60 days. This area includes Hanoi 
but not the port city of Haiphong. If North 
Vietnam responded with a de-escalation 
process of its own, the United States would 
then halt bombing north of the 20th parallel 
for 60 days, and so on through five steps 
down to the border with South Vietnam. 

If no easing of military pressures came on 
the part of North Vietnam, then U.S. bomb- 
ing of the whole area would be resumed. 

The suggested steps by which North Viet- 
nam could respond to the letup in U.S. 
bombing would be: halting shipments to and 
from military supply depots in southern 
North Vietnam; stop using supply routes in 
North Vietnam and Laos along the Ho Chi 
Minh trail; withdraw all MIG fighters to 
distant bases in northern North Vietnam; 
stop terrorist bombing in specified parts of 
South Vietnam; release U.S. prisoners of 
war. 

Hanoi has been insisting, among other 
things, that cessation of bombing of North 
Vietnam must precede any idea of going to 
the conference table. The United States has 
laid off bombing at various times but there 
has been no response from Hanol. The Re- 
publican group says a sudden and complete 
halt to the bombing “would be unlikely to 
achieve the desired result” because Hanoi 
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would be apt to think it a ruse or a sign of 
desperation. Bombing would have to be 
stopped long enough that North Vietnam 
became convinced of the genuine sincerity 
of the United States. But this would involve 
a great military risk to the United States. 
So, the Republicans argue that staged let- 
ups in bombing tied in with equivalent 
North Vietnamese steps should be used and 
that these would bring an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence. If successful it would end 
U.S. bombing in the North and end North 
Vietnamese infiltration into the South. And 
such a spirit of confidence “could provide a 
real opportunity of fruitful and honorable 
negotiations.” 

The proposal adds that the de-escalation 
idea and its ramifications would have to be 
explained to the North Vietnamese through 
private channels of diplomacy and that it 
would have to be susceptible to verification. 

It is a highly optimistic plan. It is a com- 
promise between the ideas of the hawks and 
the doves. It is a new effort to convince the 
North Vietnamese and their allies that the 
United States wants nothing out of the war 
except assurances that South Vietnam be 
left free and able to run its own government 
of its own choosing. It offers a face-saving 
procedure for both sides. It permits both to 
climb down the escalation ladder, for each 
side would be able to claim it was conces- 
sions by the other which led to taking the 
successive steps letting off the military pres- 
sure and beginning the negotiations for 
peace. 

But keep this in mind: for the plan ever 
to be tried it would need to have not only 
the acceptance of Hanoi but also of the ad- 
ministration in Washington. And even try- 
ing the plan requires changes in attitudes 
in both governments. 


PERMISSION FOR THE SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON BANK SUPERVISION AND 
INSURANCE OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING AND CURRENCY TO 
SIT DURING GENERAL DEBATE 
ON JULY 19 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Subcommittee on Bank Supervision 
and Insurance of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency may be permitted 
to sit during general debate on July 19, 
that is, tomorrow. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, that request is for 
July 19? 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. That is 
tomorrow. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, does this 
have the approval of the minority? 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Yes. We 
checked with Mr, Wipnatt, the ranking 
minority member on the full committee, 
and with Mr. Brock, the ranking mi- 
nority member on the subcommittee. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY CON- 
CERNING VOTE ON HR. 11456, 
BILL MAKING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF 
TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
parliamentary inquiry. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I was here 
when the vote was taken on the final 
passage of the bill appropriating funds 
for the Department of Transportation, 
and I intended to vote “yea” on that bill. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, I am not sure 
I voted. My vote is not recorded. 

Can I at this time, having been present 
on the floor, cast my vote in the affirm- 
ative? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT) The Chair will advise the 
gentleman he cannot do that, since the 
result on the vote has already been an- 
nounced. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Chair. 


THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. RESNICK] is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I also ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to revise and 
extend their remarks on the subject of 
my special order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Agriculture last 
Wednesday, July 12, adopted a resolu- 
tion disassociating itself from charges I 
have made against the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

It should be stated at the outset that 
this unnecessary action was clearly 
planned as a punitive measure for the 
purpose of embarrassing me personally 
and nullifying the effect of my attacks 
against the Farm Bureau. I say unneces- 
sary because long before the committee 
moved to disassociate itself from my 
charges, I had already done so. As a mat- 
ter of fact, on the morning of Thursday, 
June 29, at the meeting of the Subcom- 
mittee on Rural Development, I made the 
following statement: 

I would also like to state for the Record 
that any statements I make or any requests 
I make, I make on the basis of an individual 
Congressman. They do not reflect in any way 
the feelings of the Subcommittee, As Chair- 


man of this Subcommittee, I am speaking as 
an individual Congressman. 


This statement appears in the official 
transcript of the hearings. 

The committee resolution is like a boss 
firing his employee 2 weeks after he 
has already quit. As a matter of fact, in 
its statement on July 12, the subcommit- 
tee acknowledged that this was the case 
saying, “the chairman has already 
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stated in the record that this attack is 
his and his alone,” emphasizing the 
purely vindictive nature of the subcom- 
mittee’s action. 

This step by both the subcommittee 
and the full committee is, I believe, with- 
out precedent in the entire history of 
Congress, and it raises the very serious 
question of whether Congress is to be 
guided by the independent judgment and 
conscience of its Members or whether it 
is to be told what it can and cannot do 
by powerful outside interests. 

On June 21, in response to its request 
that it be permitted to appear before the 
Subcommittee on Rural Development, 
which was conducting hearings on the 
effects of Federal programs on rural 
America, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation appeared to make a state- 
ment. The organization was represented 
by its legislative director, Mr. John C. 
Lynn. Time ran out before the committee 
completed its questioning of Mr. Lynn 
and he was invited to return the follow- 
ing Wednesday. On June 28, Mr. Roger 
Fleming, secretary-treasurer of the 
Farm Bureau and director of its Wash- 
ington office, appeared in behalf of the 
Farm Bureau. As a result of facts uncov- 
ered about the Farm Bureau operations 
during the intervening week, which in- 
cluded information strongly indicating 
that the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion had a substantial nonfarm member- 
ship and that it conducted widespread 
financial and commercial activities unre- 
lated to farmers, I questioned Mr. Flem- 
ing’s right to appear before the commit- 
tee as a representative of the interest of 
farmers. 

The interview with Mr. Fleming be- 
came quite heated. I accused the Farm 
Bureau of using the American farmer to 
build one of the largest insurance and 
financial empires in the United States 
while masquerading as an organization 
devoted to the farmers’ interest, I said: 

My investigation has revealed the shocking 
fact that the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion is a gigantic interlocking, nationwide 
combine of insurance companies with total 
assets of over $1 billion dollars. I have evi- 
dence that the granting of membership in 
the Farm Bureau is purely and simply a de- 
vice for selling insurance and other services. 


Once again, the clock ran out before 
the colloquy with Mr. Fleming was com- 
pleted, and before he felt he had had 
a full opportunity to explain the Farm 
Bureau position. Later in the day, over 
the telephone, I invited him to return to 
the subcommittee the following week, on 
July 13. He did not return. 

The Committee on Agriculture’s reso- 
lution was actually masterminded and 
engineered by the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. Here is the evidence. On 
Friday, July 7, Roger Fleming, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Farm Bureau, and 
its second highest official, sent a letter to 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture with a copy to 
every committee member. We all received 
this letter on Monday, July 10. In this 
letter, Mr. Fleming specified the terms 
and conditions under which he would 
again appear before my subcommittee to 
continue his testimony. This action in it- 
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self is an unprecedented display of arro- 
gance. I know of no other organization 
that has ever dictated to a congressional 
committee the terms under which it 
would appear and testify. And I have 
never heard of any congressional com- 
mittee that would ever consider such a 
highhanded demand. 

However the true significance of the 
July 7 letter is that it is really a blue- 
print for Agriculture Committee action 
to silence me and prevent me from 
making further revelations about the 
Farm Bureau. The full text of this letter 
is included at the end of this statement. 
In it, Mr. Fleming demands that the 
committee, and I am quoting verbatim, 
“clear the record by adopting a resolu- 
tion in which it disassociates itself from 
the attacks on Farm Bureau made by 
Subcommittee Chairman Resnick and by 
making known to the public at an early 
date its disposition.” 

Within 24 hours after receiving this 
letter, the five members of my subcom- 
mittee, four of whom are also members 
of the Farm Bureau, issued a statement 
attacking my criticisms of the Farm Bu- 
reau. Indeed, some of the very language 
of their statement is identical to the 
language of the Farm Bureau letter. Let 
me illustrate this fact. 

The Farm Bureau’s letter urges that 
the committee adopt a resolution in 
which it disassociate itself’ from my 
attacks on Farm Bureau, The subcom- 
mittee’s statement says: 

We sincerely feel that the membership of 
the House as well as the general public 
should fully and clearly understand our 
position in hereby disassociating ourselves 
from charges against the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


Mr. Fleming’s letter also charges that 
I am carrying out a “personal vendetta” 
against the Farm Bureau. Once again 
the members of my subcommittee picked 
up their cue by stating: 

We further recommend that the full Com- 
mittee on Agriculture likewise disassociate 
itself— 


There’s that phrase again— 


from these strictly personal activities of the 
Subcommittee Chairman. 


This was the first time that the con- 
cept of a personal attack was ever men- 
tioned. And all of a sudden there it was 
in the proposed resolution: 

The Committee on Agriculture does in no 
manner endorse, condone, or support the 
personal attack launched by the Chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Rural Development 
upon the American Farm Bureau Federation. 


Within 48 hours after receiving this 
arrogant letter from the Farm Bureau, 
the full committee had done its bid- 
ding—behind closed doors in executive 
session, and without prior public an- 
nouncement. It all happened so quickly 
that the Members of the House did not 
know what was happening, despite the 
fact that this action was unprecedented 
in the history of Congress and carried 
grave implications for every single Mem- 
ber, If any further evidence were needed 
of his hand in this affair, Roger Fleming 
immediately thereafter issued a press re- 
lease in which he crowed: 
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This judgment by his Congressional col- 
leagues should make it crystal clear that 
Congressman Resnick’s charges against the 
Farm Bureau Federation are reckless, un- 
warranted, and unfounded, 


In other words, Mr. Fleming an- 
nounced that the Farm Bureau was ex- 
onerated by the committee’s action. 

While any reading of the committee 
resolution would make it obvious that 
Mr. Fleming’s statement did not contain 
a single grain of truth, and was in no 
way related to the specific and docu- 
mented charges I have made against the 
Farm Bureau, not one single member of 
the committee has risen to criticize him 
for it. Fleming’s statement, however, does 
make it clear that he demanded the res- 
olution so that he could have the Farm 
Bureau whitewashed by a committee of 
Congress. 

The obvious question now arises, why 
did Farm Bureau—this sacred cow—hit 
the panic button? Why did they react so 
violently against me? What caused this 
unusual act of massive retaliation against 
a Congressman who did nothing more 
than bring their activities to the public 
forum for questioning? 

Their reaction, and the reaction of the 
Committee on Agriculture is all the more 
remarkable when we recognize that I 
am being attacked—not for telling lies 
about the Farm Bureau—but for reveal- 
ing the truth. The plain fact is that this 
powerful organization has at no time 
denied or contradicted any of the reve- 
lations I have made about its operations. 
But before my subcommittee, they were 
evasive, tightlipped, and downright un- 
truthful. 

For example, in testimony before my 
subcommittee on June 21, Mr. Lynn 
flatly stated that “The American Farm 
Bureau has absolutely no insurance 
operation at all, except a reinsurance 
agency.“ I would like to point out that 
the so-called reinsurance agency re- 
ferred to is the tax-exempt American 
Agricultural Mutual Insurance Co. 
which has the very same set of officers 
and directors as the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. In addition to its 
$20,000,000 in assets, American Agricul- 
tural owns 85.7 percent of Oregon Farm 
Bureau Insurance Co., a profitmaking 
stock insurance company, plus $200,000 
worth of stock in another Farm Bureau 
insurance company, Cal-Farm, Inc., of 
Berkeley, Calif. These two companies 
alone have combined assets of over $15 
million. And—the one thing that all 
AFBF officers and directors have in com- 
mon is that they are selected from the 
board of directors of 52 Farm Bureau in- 
surance companies in different States. 

Now let me briefiy outline the charges 
I have made against the Farm Bureau. 
I have said 

First, it is not the organization of farm- 
ers it claims to be. A substantial portion 
of its membership—possibly half—has no 
agricultural interest whatsoever. 

Second, it has misrepresented itself to 
the Internal Revenue Service in order to 
obtain a tax exemption, and to the clerks 
of both Houses of Congress. 

Third, it has used the American farm- 
er to build one of the largest insurance 
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and financial empires in the United 
States, whose insurance assets alone 
total over $1 billion dollars. 

Fourth, that the directors and officers 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion are also directors and officers of in- 
surance companies directly controlled 
and owned by the various State Farm 
Bureaus. 

Fifth, that as a result of these inter- 
locking directorates the Farm Bureau 
may be in violation of antitrust laws. 

Sixth, it has taken advantage of its 
tax-exempt status in order to expand its 
business activities which cover the fields 
of insurance, real estate, shopping cen- 
ters, fertilizer, mutual funds, gas sta- 
tions, oil wells, grain storage, petroleum 
refineries, and a considerable variety of 
others. A press account of the very re- 
cent purchase by the Alabama Farm Bu- 
reau of one of the Nation’s largest shop- 
ping centers, for $10 million, is attached. 

Seventh, that because of its widespread 
commercial interests the Farm Bureau 
has misrepresented its true nature in its 
dealings with farmers and in its state- 
ments to congressional committees. 

Eighth, that the Farm Bureau as a tax- 
exempt organization has improperly been 
competing in commercial activities with 
private taxpaying business concerns, thus 
enjoying unfair competitive advantages. 

Ninth, that the Farm Bureau has tor- 
pedoed the American farmer by posing 
as an organization representing his in- 
terests when, in fact, their widespread 
commercial activities—which include the 
operation of businesses which sell to the 
farmer and buy from the farmer—has 
put them in a position of representing 
a point of view which is antagonistic to 
the interests of the farmer. 

Tenth, that Farm Bureau commercial 
activities have generated funds which 
have found their way, illegally, into po- 
litical and lobbying activities. 

I am inserting into the Record at the 
conclusion of these remarks several news 
statements I have issued covering these 
accusations. An excellent and informa- 
tive article by Bob Walters, of the Wash- 
ington Star, is also included. 

Most revealing is a newspaper article, 
written by Mr. Nick Kotz, of Cowles Pub- 
lications, Inc., which was published on 
Sunday, July 9, in the Minneapolis Trib- 
une and the Des Moines Register. This 
article includes an interview Mr. Kotz 
had with Roger Fleming, in which Mr. 
Fleming actually confirms the charges 
I have made about the various business 
activities which his organization con- 
ducts, and in which he also admits that 
at least 25 percent of the Farm Bureau's 
membership does not consist of people 
with an agricultural interest. I would 
like to insert Mr. Kotz’ article at this 
point. 

[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, July 
9, 1967] 

Farm BUREAU Faces Prose or Tax STATUS— 
CONGRESSMAN CALLS IT INSURANCE EMPIRE 
(By Nick Kotz) 

Wasuincton, D.C.—Is the American Farm 
Bureau Federation the nation’s largest orga- 
nization representing farmers or is its prin- 
cipal activity the operation of a billion dollar 
insurance-business empire? 
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tative Joseph Resnick (Dem. 
N.Y.) has loudly raised this question and de- 
manded a federal investigation of the Farm 
Bureau's tax-exempt status and its quali- 
fications as a farm lobby before the Con- 
gress. 

In requesting an investigation of both the 
national and various state Farm Bureaus’ 
entitlement to tax exemptions, Resnick wrote 
Internal Revenue: 

“The Farm Bureau, far from being the 
organization of farmers and farm interests it 
claims to be, is actually a gigantic, inter- 
locking nationwide combine of insurance 
companies and other businesses. 

“Its insurance companies have assets to- 
taling over $1 billion. Its life insurance com- 
panies alone have over $6 billion in force.” 


CHALLENGE 


Resnick, a liberal Democrat, launched his 
attack against the conservative Farm Bureau 
from his position as chairman of the House 
Agriculture Subcommittee.on Rural Develop- 


ment. 

He challenged the organization’s right to 
even appear in the role of representing farm- 
ers. 

Farm Bureau National President Charles 
Shuman will respond this week by demand- 
ing that the full House Agriculture Com- 
mittee either disown Resnick’s allegations, or 
else conduct a full investigation into the 
business activities and membership com- 
position of the Farm Bureau and the other 
two major farm organizations—the National 
Farmers Union, and National Grange. 

Resnick has not asked any questions about 
the liberal Farmers Union and liberal-to- 
moderate Grange, but he has brought to- 
ward the surface bitter bickering between 
the three farm organizations concerning 
their business activities and membership. 

For years, the farm organizations have cast 
snide aspersions at each other concerning 
how many of their members really are farm- 
ers, and how their business income is used 
politically. 

ACCUSATIONS 

The Farm Bureau and National Farmers 
Union in particular have accused each other 
of using membership in their groups as a 
device to sell insurance and business services 
to non-farmers. Resnick claims the Farm 
Bureau uses this device on a massive scale. 

Officials of both the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and National Farmers Union said in in- 
terviews last week that their business enter- 
prises have developed to better fulfill the 
objective of providing service to members. 
Both contend their principal activity is still 
serving the interests of their farmer members. 

Roger Fleming, Farm Bureau Federation 
secretary, said Resnick’s probes have turned 
up only a fraction of the business activities 
of the National Farm Bureau and the 50 
state organizations, 

Fleming—who said these business activi- 
ties are not secret—volunteered that within 
the Farm Bureau state organizations there 
are: 

‘Twelve life insurance companies operating 
in 45 states with total assets of $815 million 
and $6 billion of insurance in force. Life 
companies are forbidden by law to restrict 
sales to members. 

Twenty-seven casualty companies, 31 fire 
and allied companies, and 21 hail insurance 
companies with total assets of $380 million. 
Most of these companies sell to members 
only, although four have wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries which sell to non-members. Flem- 
ing said some local Farm Bureaus will per- 
mit non-farmers to join the organization in 
order to buy insurance while others will not. 

Several large supply companies, including 
F-S services of Iowa and Illinois which sells 
chemical fertilizer, feed, seed, and other 
farm-related supplies. 

Distinct from these state and multi-state 
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enterprises, Fleming said the national orga- 
nization has eight business enterprises 
including: 

A mutual insurance company with assets 
of $20 million and a $9.5 million surplus. He 
said this company's principal activity is to 
supply reinsurance to the state farm bureau 
insurance companies. 

A mutual investment fund for Farm Bu- 
reau members that has about $6 million in 
assets. The reinsurance company owns 
$250,000 of the mutual funds’ stock. 

A service company which buys batteries, 
tires (Safemark is the Farm Bureau brand) 
and other goods in large lots from manu- 
facturers and sells these products through 
Farm Bureau affiliates in 33 states. 

A commodity export company which had 
about $30 million in sales last year, Fleming 
said this company doesn't make money and 
was set up primarily as a trade “listening 
post” in Europe. 

Fleming said about three-fourths of the 
Farm Bureau’s 1.7 million member families 
could be classified as having a substantial 
interest in farming. Resnick claims a far 
larger percentage are nonfarmers. 

Fleming said the national board of di- 
rectors is urging all states to classify their 
members as farmers or non-farmers with 
voting rights only to farmers to insure that 
control of the organization remains with 
farmers. 

UNAVAILABLE 


Only a few states have made this classifi- 
cation, and their membership breakdown 
was unavailable at Washington headquarters 
last week. 

Resnick describes the various national and 
state Farm Bureau businesses as a “massive 
interlocking combine” because the national 
directors of the Farm Bureau Federation 
(most are state presidents) also serve as di- 
rectors or presidents of many of the business 
enterprises. 

IOWA PRESIDENT 

For example, he points out that J. Merrill 
Anderson, president of the Iowa Farm Bu- 
reau, is—along with other national federa- 
tion directors—also a director of the National 
Reinsurance Company and Mutual Fund. 

In addition, Anderson is president of Farm 
Bureau Life Insurance Co. of Iowa with $98 
million assets and Farm Bureau Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Iowa with $23 million assets. 

Charles Shuman, the National Federation 
president, is also president of seven national 
business operations owned by the Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. 


FUNDS MINGLED 


Resnick charges that funds of the national 
and state farm bureau tions are il- 
legally mingled with funds of the huge busi- 
ness operations. 

Furthermore, Resnick implies that the 
massive earnings of the business operations 
find their way into political campaigns and 
lobbying activity conducted by the national 
federation and state farm bureaus. 


INCOME REPORTS 


He questions what happens to assets from 
the business enterprises, while the national 
federation itself only reports about $2 mil- 
lion annual income and expenditures. 

According to the federation’s financial 
statement, virtually all income comes from 
$1.25 annual national dues paid by each of 
the 1.7 million members, 

The Farm Bureau categorically denies all 
of these charges. 

Tony Dechant, president of the National 
Farmers Union, discussed in an interview 
some of the same questions Resnick has 
raised about the Farm Bureau. 

Dechant said some state and local farmers 
union affiliates permit non-farmers to be- 
come members in order to buy business serv- 
ices, while others do not. 
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HIS CLAIM 

Dechant claims the Farm Bureau sells in- 
surance to thousands of persons in cities, 
while the Farmers Union business opera- 
tions are almost entirely in rural areas. 

Dechant listed the following business op- 
erations by the National Farmers Union. 

A life insurance company with $17.4 mil- 
lion assets, 43,000 policyholders, and $225 
million insurance in force. 

A property and casualty company with 
$13.7 million assets, and 174,000 policyhold- 
ers. 

A 50-percent interest and $20 million in- 
vestment in the Kermac Potash Co. in Carls- 
bad, N.M. The other partner is the Giant 
Kerr-McGee Co. 

A 50-percent interest, amounting to about 
an $8,000 investment in a cut-rate, mailorder 
drug company. 

Two small corporations holding govern- 
ment contracts to operate the Green Thumb 
Antipoverty Work Program for older farm- 
ers, and a farmer training program for the 
foreign aid agency. 

CASUALTY FIRMS 

In addition, Dechant said state and re- 
gional Farmers Union organizations operate 
five fire and casualty companies, and sev- 
eral service supply companies, of which the 
largest is Farmers Union Central Exchange. 
It had $130 million in sales last year. 

Farmers Union local co-operatives also are 
principals involved in the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association (G.T.A.), one of 
the nation’s largest grain marketing co-ops. 
At times, relations haye been cool between 
the National Farmers Union and manage- 
ment of the G. T. A. 


SEC FILING 


According to a Farmers Union filing with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
has yet to get rich from its business opera- 
tions. 

The Farmers Union issued $6.5 million in 
debentures which Dechant said are to be 
used to finance the insurance companies 
and potash company which is just getting 
into operation. 

According to the SEC filing, the Farmers 
Union membership has dropped 17.8 per 
cent, gross income of its business 
has increased by 40 per cent to $7.7 million, 
but net income has decreased from $173,000 
in 1962 to a net loss of $1.1 million in 1966. 
Dechant said the loss results from expenses 
in starting the potash company. 

A congressional investigation of the farm 
organizations would center on several issues. 

Resnick claims the Farm Bureau misrep- 
resented itself both before the Internal Rev- 
enue Service in applying for tax exemption, 
and the Congress in registering to lobby, by 
claiming its membership consists of farmers 
and its interests principally are agriculture. 

It is highly unlikely that the highly con- 
servative House Agriculture Committee will 
open a far-ranging probe into the operations 
of the farm organizations. 

But if such an investigation takes place, 
there is little doubt that the Farm Bureau, 
Farmers Union, and Grange (which is also 
in the insurance business) will publicly 
question each other's business activities and 
membership lists. 


It is interesting to note the impor- 
tance of a public inquiry, and the salu- 
tary effect it can have. When John C. 
Lynn appeared before my subcommittee 
on June 21, he flatly refused to discuss 
the Farm Bureau's business activities. He 
refused to tell us how much insurance 
business they write, or who their insur- 
ance companies even are. However, the 
public spotlight has forced a change in 
this stoney attitude. Within the past 10 
days, Roger Fleming—under increasing 
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pressure from the press and even mem- 
bers of the Farm Bureau—has made 
some information on its activities avail- 
able. True, he has been careful not to say 
much more than my investigations have 
already revealed, but it is a start, and 
definitely a break in the wall of arro- 
gance that organization has erected 
around itself. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and its individual State Farm Bu- 
reaus enjoy their status as tax-exempt 
agricultural organizations on the basis 
of their sworn statements to the Internal 
Revenue Service that in order to qualify 
for membership the individual must— 
and I quote directly from their statement 
to the IRS be engaged in carying on a 
farm or farms, or have a major agricul- 
tural interest.” This sworn statement 
was flatly contradicted in testimony by 
Mr. Roger Fleming when he appeared 
as a witness on June 28 before the Sub- 
committee on Rural Development. 

I asked several times whether or not 
the Farm Bureau represents farm fam- 
ilies. Mr. Fleming denied several times 
that they were “farm” families—choos- 
ing instead to refer to them as “member” 
families. 

Finally, at one point I asked him, “Are 
you saying that all your members are not 
farm families?” He replied, and I quote 
from the record: 

‘There are some members who are not farm- 
ers in most of the states. The states deter- 
mine the eligibility requirement. It is dif- 
ferent in each of the states represented on 
this Subcommittee. 


In other words, Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation has told 
the IRS and the Clerk of the House that 
its membership is limited to farm peo- 
ple; and Mr. Fleming turns around and 
tells my subcommittee that this is really 
not true because every State has the 
right to determine who may or may not 
join the Farm Bureau. And at no time 
are membership lists made available to 
Congress or the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice to reveal occupational breakdowns of 
the membership. 

If we aecept Mr. Fleming’s statement 
at its face value, it is obviously a deliber- 
ate misrepresentation on the part of the 
Farm Bureau to have told the Internal 
Revenue Service that its membership is 
limited to agricultural interests. The in- 
dividual State Farm Bureau organiza- 
tions are guilty of the very same misrep- 
resentation, since they also receive tax- 
exempt status from the Internal Revenue 
Service on the same basis as the national 
organization. Little wonder that the 
Farm Bureau is trying to shut me up. 

Let us look at Cook County, II. 
Cook County, dominated by the city of 
Chicago, has more Farm Bureau mem- 
bers than any other county in the United 
States. According to the Department of 
Agriculture there are 1,100 farms in Cook 
County. If 100 percent of the families 
living on farms belonged to the Farm 
Bureau, they would have only 1,100 mem- 
bers. But Cook County actually has 7,000 
members. Where do they all come from? 
They are the blue collar and the white- 
collar workers in the factories and offices 
of Chicago. They are also the fictional 
farm families the Farm Bureau tells 
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Congress and the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice that it represents. This is not only the 
story in Chicago. It is a national prac- 
tice. This fact is clearly illustrated by a 
letter I wish to insert at this point from 
a gentleman from Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir: I note with interest the charges 
levelled by you against the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. Being a former Farm Bu- 
reau member and never having been a 
farmer in my life, I agree with much that 
you say. In my opinion, an investigation such 
as you suggest is long overdue. 

I was a member of the Farm Bureau in 
Bloomington, Indiana. My membership dues 
were taken along with my application and 
payment for an automobile insurance pol- 
icy. At that time I was employed by the 
Franklin Manufacturing Division of Stude- 
baker Corporation, a manufacturer of retail 
refrigeration products. 

Good luck with your investigation. 


The basis of most, if not all, of the 
Farm Bureau’s farflung commercial ac- 
tivities is its tax-exempt status under 
section 501(c)5 of the Internal Revenue 
Code. Since the American taxpayer is 
helping to finance this economic im- 
perialism, the American public has a 
right to know what it’s all about, where 
the money comes from, where it is going, 
and whether all of these activities are 
indeed legal. 

In an effort to obtain answers to these 
questions, I wrote on June 29 to Sheldon 
Cohen, Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, requesting an investigation of the 
tax-exempt status of the Farm Bureau. 
The complete letter is included at the 
end of these remarks. I pointed out that 
there was extensive evidence that Farm 
Bureau membership was open to any in- 
dividual, regardless of occupation or in- 
terest, who purchased insurance and was 
willing to pay membership dues to join 
the Farm Bureau. 

We discovered, for example, that in- 
surance agents openly advertise for cus- 
tomers, and we have seen advertisements 
in which these agents state that anyone 
can buy this insurance, whether a Bureau 
member or not. They sign him up when 
they make the sale. If the sale is big 
enough, the agents very often pay the 
nonmember’s dues out of their own 
pockets in order to sell the insurance. 

I asked the Internal Revenue Service 
18 specific questions probing the Farm 
Bureau’s activities as a tax-exempt or- 
ganization. For example— 

First, since anyone can join the Farm 
Bureau, do they still qualify as a tax- 
exempt organization under section 
501(c) 5? 

Second, in view of the fact that the 
State Farm Bureaus and Farm Bureau 
insurance companies customarily share 
the same offices, use the same staff, and 
have the same phone numbers, can they 
be truly regarded as separate entities? 

Third, is a tax-exempt corporation 
permitted to operate a commercial en- 
terprise in competition with tax-paying 
free enterprise companies? 

Fourth, is it consistent with the pur- 
poses of a State Farm Bureau to or- 
ganize an insurance company in a dif- 
ferent State? 

I am happy to report that on July 7, 
Commissioner Cohen wrote advising me 
that the Internal Revenue Service will 
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investigate the Farm Bureau. It seems 
that this announcement by the Internal 
Revenue Service, reported in the news- 
papers, was the final straw that impelled 
the Farm Bureau to pressure the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to take steps to 
silence me. I am sure that very few people 
and organizations enjoy the prospect of 
the Internal Revenue Service looking 
over their shoulder and examining their 
books. The Farm Bureau, in particular, 
is violently opposed to such an inspec- 
tion after years of unrestrained opera- 
tion and complete freedom from close 
supervision, 

The 13 American colonies fought the 
War of Revolution because they had 
taxation without representation. The 
Farm Bureau has declared war against 
me because it wants to continue enjoy- 
ing representation without taxation. 

One of the things I hope the Internal 
Revenue Service will look into are the in- 
terlocking directorships that character- 
ize the Farm Bureau insurance struc- 
ture. To begin with, with just one single 
exception, every one of the 27 officers 
and directors of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation is an officer or direc- 
tor of Farm Bureau Mutual Funds, 
American Agricultural Mutual Insurance 
Co., and several Farm Bureau insurance 
companies in different States. The same 
tangled can of worms exists among vari- 
ous State Farm Bureaus. For example, in 
1955, the officers and directors of the 
Farm Bureaus in Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Maine, Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island got to- 
gether, put up $1,210,000 and organized 
an ce company in the State of 
New York called the Farm Family Mu- 
tual Insurance Company. What it really 
means, of course, is that every one of the 
more than 50 Farm Bureau insurance 
companies is controlled—via direct con- 
trol or remote control—by the officers of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

My preliminary investigations, as I 
have already pointed out, have uncovered 
vast additional areas that deserve in- 
vestigation in greater depth. For exam- 
ple, probable antitrust violations and vio- 
lations of the Lobbying Act. This was too 
much for the Farm Bureau and they de- 
cided to shut me up or, at the very least, 
to undermine my effectiveness. The tech- 
nique they chose was to pressure my own 
committee to take action that they hoped 
would discredit and humiliate me. Of 
course, it was necessary for an acceptable 
rationale—a smokescreen—to be devel- 
oped for public consumption. And so, 
when questioned by the press, the gentle- 
man from Kansas expressed the official 
line when he said, on TV, that I was 
chastised for being harsh and rude 
toward witnesses, and for refusing to 
yield to colleagues. Anyone who has been 
on Capitol Hill for more than one week 
can only scoff at this shoddy and ob- 
viously insincere excuse. Congressmen 
never have and never should shy away 
from leveling harsh criticism at those 
they think deserve it—right up to the 
President of the United States, himself. 
Some of the most widely reported inci- 
dents here are those bitter exchanges 
between committee members and Cabinet 
Officers and other department heads, and 
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between members of the same commit- 
tee. This is as much a part of politics in 
Washington as grunting is to wrestling. 

Only last week, at hearings of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Employment, 
Manpower and Poverty, the senior Sen- 
ator from New York and the distin- 
guished Secretary of Agriculture went 
at each other hammer and tongs, while 
the TV news cameras ground away so 
that this bitter exchange could be seen 
later that day by tens of millions of 
Americans. But no Senator accused his 
colleague of being rude, or questioned 
his right to get rough with the witness. 
And, remember, the witness was a mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet. 

Although committee hearings are com- 
monly punctuated by angry exchanges 
and heated arguments, never before have 
the members of any committee ganged 
up on their chairman in this manner. 

As I have just explained, even if this 
criticism were true it would not justify 
the committee’s action. But, the fact is 
that the criticism is completely false. 
The records of these hearings, which are 
available for the inspection of any Mem- 
ber of this body, prove that every com- 
mittee member had full opportunity to 
question every witness for as long as he 
wanted to. The record shows that in 
most cases, I yielded immediately upon 
request. In some cases, such as occurred 
during the discussion with Mr. Fleming, 
I refused to yield at the moment I was 
asked to because, as I told the committee 
member, I would not yield until I fin- 
ished making the point I was trying to 
make. At the same time, however, I 
stated that my colleagues would have 
every opportunity to question the witness 
after I finished. An examination of the 
record will show that before each wit- 
ness was excused, regardless of his point 
of view, every member of the subcom- 
mittee was offered the opportunity to 
question him with no restriction on time. 
This was true even in the case of wit- 
nesses with whom I may have been sharp 
because I felt they were evading the 
question or not telling the truth. No 
questions remained unasked. 

However, these are not the main issues. 
The time has now come for us to turn 
the spotlight on the issue of overriding 
importance in this controversy. 

Shall the right of a Congressman to 
speak out, to inquire, to investigate, and 
if necessary to make accusations, be cur- 
tailed in any way? Or, stated in different 
terms, can a committee of Congress or 
any private citizen or organization dic- 
tate to any Member what he may or may 
not say? Shall we allow any organiza- 
tion to interfere with the cherished tra- 
ditional right of each Member of this 
Body to inquire into the background and 
activities of an individual or organiza- 
tion, regardless of whose toes may be 
stepped on? 

The right of a Congressman to ask 
questions and to criticize has never be- 
fore been challenged by the membership 
of this body. Why is it challenged now? 
Is there one Member here today who will 
be comfortable in the knowledge that 
if, in the future, his conscience should 
lead him to ask questions, he is in danger 
of being blitzed by the kind of massive 
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retaliation we witnessed here last week? 
I, for one, do not think there is any or- 
ganization in American life, whether it 
be private or governmental, that is so 
far beyond the reach of the law and so 
far beyond the reach of public opinion 
that its activities dare not be questioned. 
And I believe that if there is any chastis- 
ing to be done, it should be directed not 
against Members doing their duty, but 
against those superlobbies who feel free 
to use their massive power against a 
Member of this House. 

Now an ominous new cloud has ap- 
peared on the horizon. The Farm Bureau 
seems determined to prevent the publi- 
cation of the subcommittee hearings we 
have been conducting. In their letter of 
July 7, which I have already referred to 
as a blueprint to silence me, the follow- 
ing sentence appears: 

It has been suggested that the hearings be 
terminated forthwith and the report of the 
Subcommittee hearings not be published. 


The Farm Bureau claims not to sup- 
port such action. But the fact is that only 
the Farm Bureau is doing the suggesting, 
since this idea never existed until it came 
up in their letter. I ask my colleagues in 
this House, and the people of this Na- 
tion, to watch for any attempt by this 
lobby to pressure the Committee on Agri- 
culture into suppressing the report on 
these hearings. 

Why should the Farm Bureau want to 
prevent publication of the hearings of 
the Subcommittee on Rural Develop- 
ment? Bear in mind that these hearings 
went on for 5 weeks, and their purpose 
was to study the effects of Government 
programs on rural America. A very small 
part of the hearings was devoted to the 
Farm Bureau. The rest of the hearings 
were devoted to statements by Govern- 
ment officials, rural specialists, poverty 
workers, and rural people themselves— 
all describing present living conditions in 
rural America where most of our pov- 
erty is concentrated. Let us recognize 
that successfully preventing the pub- 
lication of the hearings would serve the 
broader interest of the Farm Bureau very 
well. This arch-conservative organiza- 
tion, claiming to represent the interests 
of rural people, has constantly opposed 
all progressive legislation and programs 
in this field. According to its own state- 
ment to the subcommittee, it violently 
opposes all Federal efforts intended to 
alleviate poverty, raise wages, promote 
better health, improve education, fight 
water and air pollution, and promote 
community development in our rural 
areas. 

As many of the letters I have been re- 
ceiving for the last several weeks re- 
veal, the Farm Bureau has done more to 
prevent the economic and social advance- 
ment of rural Americans than any other 
organization in American life. 

During our subcommittee hearings we 
heard the terribly pathetic story about 
the misery of our migrant workers, and 
we heard about a rural community in 
Florida whose second largest industry is 
the manufacture of baby coffins. What 
has the Farm Bureau—which claims to 
be the voice of rural America—ever said 
or done about tragic problems like this? 
To the best of my knowledge, nothing at 
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all. They have been more concerned 
with promoting high oil depletion allow- 
ances than with the deep cancerous 
problems eating away at the vital organs 
of America—our rural areas. 

The Farm Bureau is entitled to its full 
share of blame for the fact that our rural 
areas are burdened with the most pov- 
erty, highest unemployment, least social 
and economic development, and poorest 
health facilities in the Nation. Their 
crime has not been mere indifference. 
Quite the contrary. They have intensive- 
5 every attempt to correct these 

If the Farm Bureau thinks its efforts 
to silence me are going to slow me down, 
it is very much mistaken. They have 
made me more determined than ever to 
find out what they have to hide, and how 
widespread their financial interests are. 

Who runs Congress, the people or the 
lobbyists? Have we compromised our- 
selves to such a degree that we can no 
longer act independently in accordance 
with our personal conscience and judg- 
ment? Is it possible that the passage of 
this resolution has made the entire com- 
mittee vulnerable to charges of conflict 
of interest, since most of the members 
belong to the Farm Bureau? Farm Bu- 
reau influence in the Agriculture Com- 
mittee is so strong that the administra- 
tive Assistant of one of the members of 
my subcommittee, immediately before 
joining the Congressman’s staff, was for 
5 years the legislative director of the 
Minnesota Farm Bureau. Let me also 
point out that one of our distinguished 
colleagues resigned from the National 
Rifle Association expressly to avoid such 
a conflict. 

Consequently, I believe this to be a 
matter that should be brought before the 
House Ethics Committee, and I plan to 
do exactly that. Something is radically 
wrong when the Farm Bureau can mail 
a letter calling for what amounts to a 
virtual censure of a Member of Congress, 
and get exactly what it wants—within 48 
hours and behind closed doors—all be- 
cause a Member had the temerity to ex- 
pose their farflung commercial and fi- 
nancial activities. 

There is also disturbing evidence of 
improper relationships between the Farm 
Bureau and governmental and quasi- 
governmental agencies, like the Farmers 
Home Administration and the Extension 
Service. I intend to divulge these im- 
proprieties at a later date. 

The gag resolution of the Agriculture 
Committee has disturbed many Ameri- 
cans, whose concern I think, was best 
summed up by the well-known Wash- 
ington correspondent, Joseph McCaf- 
frey, whose eloquent commentary in- 
cluded the following: 

We now have a Committee which is going 
to decide what Members of the House should 
say and what they should not say. The world 
is being made safe for democracy in a strange 
undemocratic way. 

This will prove to be interesting. It may be 
developed to such a point where a Member 
will never say anything until he has had his 
script cleared by a Congressional Committee. 
This, of course, will cut down on the adlibs. 
But then some Members of Congress are 
pretty bad at adlibbing, so we may be spared 
much pain. 
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So big brotherism is now to become op- 
erating procedure on Capitol Hill. Members 
will be told, by other Members, what they 
can say, and what they can't say. 

This is a far cry from what the Founding 
Fathers had in mind when they met in Phila- 
delphia in 1787 to draft the Constitution. 

Freedom of speech is precious. 

For a Member of Congress it should be 
even more precious. 

What is really sad is that the Members of 
the Committee apparently don't realize the 
shaft they sunk in the back of freedom. That 
is what is most disturbing. 


Mr. McCaffrey’s entire statement so 
perfectly and so concisely sums up the 
true issue at stake, that I am including it 
at the end of this statement. 

At this time I announce my intention 
of continuing this investigation of the 
Farm Bureau, as well as the other farm 
organizations, as an ad hoc committee, 
and I invite all colleagues who are in- 
terested to join in this important inquiry. 

I would say to my distinguished col- 
leagues that not only is the honor and 
integrity of the Agriculture Committee 
at stake, but the honor and integrity of 
the entire House of Representatives. This 
might be a clear-cut case of conflict of 
interest, and of improper lobbying pres- 
sure unheard of since the days of the 
robber barons. 

The Members of this Body can redeem 
the honor of this House and add new 
lustre to its image by standing up and 
speaking out against this unprecedented 
act of the Committee on Agriculture. I 
hope all of my colleagues will take this 
opportunity to do so. 

[From News Broadcast by Joseph McCaffrey, 
WMAL, July 12, 1967] 

It has finally happened, Big Brotherism 
has finally arrived on Capitol Hill. Now who 
needs a code of ethics there? 

We now have a committee which is going 
to decide what Members of the House should 
say and what they should not say. The world 
is being made safe for democracy in a strange 
undemocratic way. 

But then who knows in this age of new 
development, maybe we should put a cut off 
button on all Members of Congress. Perhaps 
we should, as the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee seems to think have a committee 
which decides on the merit of what a fellow 
Member of Congress speaks about. 

This will prove to be interesting. It may 
be developed to such a point where a Member 
will never say anything until he has had 
his script cleared by a congressional commit- 
tee, This, of course, will cut down on the 
adlibs, but then some Members of Congress 
are pretty bad at adlibbing, so we may be 
spared much pain. 

All this may be the great and lasting mon- 
ument to Joseph Y. Resnick, Democratic 
Congressman from Upstate New York. 

Today the House Agriculture Committee, 
irked because Resnick talked naughty about 
one of its most sacred cows, the American 
Farm Bureau, voted to slap his wrist. 

We do not condone what you have said 
about the federation, said the committee. 

In other words: Don’t do it again! 

Resnick was being forced into a closet of 
silence because he had criticized the feder- 
ation, claiming that it wasn’t really a farm 
organization, but rather a gigantic, inter- 
locking, nationwide combine of insurance 
companies. 

At his urging right now the Internal Reve- 
nue Service is investigating the federation’s 
lavish use of its golden tax exemption. 

After the attack the federation sent a let- 
ter to the Full House Agriculture Committee 
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asking that the committee clear the record 
by adopting a resolution disassociating it- 
self from the Resnick statement. 

After that letter, the committee imme- 
diately swung into action and moved today, 
in one of the most unusual actions ever 
witnessed on Capitol Hill, to cut out Res- 
nick’s tongue. 

So Big Brotherism is now to become oper- 
ating procedure on Capitol Hill. Members 
will be told, by other Members, what they 
can say, and what they can’t say. 

This is a far cry from what the Founding 
Fathers had in mind when they met in 
Philadelphia in 1787 to draft the Consti- 
tution. 

Freedom of speech is precious. 

For a Member of Congress it should be 
even more precious. 

Today's committee action against Resnick 
is regrettable. 

But what is really sad is that the members 
of the committee apparently don't realize 
the shaft they sunk in the back of freedom. 

That is what is most disturbing. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 29, 1967. 
Hon, SHELDON COHEN, 
Commissioner, 
Internal Revenue Service, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR COMMISSIONER COHEN: As Chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Rural Development 
of the House Committee on Agriculture, I 
have been holding hearings on rural poverty. 
Among those testifying has been the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. Intensive in- 
vestigation by my staff, following its testi- 
mony, has uncovered evidence which has con- 
vinced me that the Farm Bureau, far from 
being the organization of farmers and farm 
interests it claims to be, is actually a gigantic 
interlocking, nationwide combine of insur- 
ance companies and other businesses. Its in- 
surance companies have assets totalling over 
$1 billion. Its life insurance companies alone 
have over $6 billion in force. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
and its State Farm Bureaus are listed with 
the Internal Revenue Service as tax-exempt 
organizations under Section 501C5 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. We have learned that 
in violation of their statement of member- 
ship policies filed with the Internal Revenue 
Service, their membership is not at all limi- 
ted to persons “engaged in carrying on the 
Operation of a farm or farms or who have a 
major agricultural interest.” On the con- 
trary, anyone who wishes to become a Farm 
Bureau member can do s0 regardless of his 
occupation or interests. Membership is used 
by the Farm Bureau as a means of expand- 
ing its insurance sales. There is also evidence 
of co-mingling of Farm Bureau and insur- 
ance company funds, facilities and staff. And, 
there is an elaborate network of interlock- 
ing directorates between the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the various state in- 
surance companies as well as among the 
Farm Bureau insurance companies among 
the various states. The American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation also operates its own in- 
surance company and mutual fund com- 
pany, having the same set of officers. 

I would like to relate one specific incident 
which I think raises an interesting question. 
At my direction, an individual purchased 
casualty insurance from a Farm Bureau in- 
surance agent. She was told that, in order 
to do this, she would have to join the Farm 
Bureau and pay a membership fee. This was 
done and, in accordance with instructions 
from the agent, the check paying for mem- 
bership in the Farm Bureau in that state 
was made out to “Farm Bureau Insurance.” 

In connection with this very sketchy out- 
line of Farm Bureau activities outside of the 
agricultural field, I am asking the Internal 
Revenue Service to conduct a full investiga- 
tion and audit of the financial, commercial 
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and other activities of the Farm Bureau to 
determine what violations of the Internal 
Revenue Code may be taking place and to 
determine whether or not the American Farm 
Bureau Federation should be permitted to 
operate as a tax-exempt organization under 
Section 50105. 

Specifically, I would like to have the an- 
swers to the following questions: 

(1) Since anyone can join the Farm Bu- 
reau, regardless of his vocational activities or 
interests, does this not jeopardize the tax- 
exempt status of the Farm Bureau? In other 
words, do they still qualify as a tax-exempt 
organization under Section 50105? 

(2) Can the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and its constituent state organiza- 
tions he legitimately considered as agricul- 
tural organizations since a substantial part 
of their membership does not consist of bona 
fide farmers or other persons with an agri- 
cultural interest? 

(3) Is it consistent with the tax-exempt 
status of the various Farm Bureaus (under 
50105) to sell or provide insurance to their 
members? 

(4) Is it consistent with the tax-exempt 
status of the various Farm Bureaus (under 
50105) to sell or provide mutual funds to 
their members? 

(5) Is it consistent with the tax-exempt 
status of the various Farm Bureaus (under 
501C5) to conduct peripheral activities, such 
as the operation of automobile supply stores, 
farm supply and equipment stores, etc.? Are 
these consistent with the stated purposes of 
the organization? 

(6) If the Farm Bureau insurance com- 
panies are tax-exempt as mutual companies 
(or under any other provision of the tax 
law) is their mode of operation actually con- 
sistent with the tax status they presently 
enjoy under the law? (By mode of opera- 
tion, we mean the selling of insurance to 
persons who do not fit the Farm Bureau's 
own definition of its membership.) 

(7) Do any particular members or officers 
derive any special benefits from the operation 
of the Farm Bureau's non-agricultural ac- 
tivities? 

(8) In view of the fact that the State 
Farm Bureaus and Farm Bureau insurance 
companies customarily share the same offices, 
use the same staffs and have the same phone 
numbers, can they be truly regarded as sepa- 
rate activities? 

(9) Can a tax exempt organization legally 
own or operate rations whose funds 
contribute to political and lobbying activi- 
ties? 

(10) To what extent are funds from the 
various insurance companies and other busi- 
nesses pipe-lined back to the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, and how is this done? 

(11) Is it consistent with the purposes of 
a state Farm Bureau to organize an insur- 
ance company in a different state? 

(12) On some occasions officers of several 
state Farm Bureaus have gotten together to 
organize an insurance company in another 
state. Officers and/or directors are also di- 
rectors of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. How does this affect the contention 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
that it is a federation of independent state 
organizations, and not really one single na- 
tional organization? 

(13) In 1955, the Farm Bureau Insurance 
Company became the Nationwide Insurance 
Company. What relationship presently exists 
between those two companies? 

(14) Is a tax exempt corporation permit- 
ted to operate a commercial enterprise in 
competition with free enterprise? 

(15) Can a tax-exempt State Farm Bureau 
properly operate stock (profit-making) in- 
surance company that sells insurance to the 
public at large—that is, not limited to Farm 
Bureau members? 

(16) The Farm Bureaus of certain states 
operate at least two insurance companies, 
one a mutual company and the other a stock 
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company in which Farm Bureau membership 
is not required. Which of these companies 
are tax exempt and which are not? 

(17) What possible violations may have 
been committed by the co-mingling of insur- 
ance company and Farm Bureau funds? 

(18) Has the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration been audited in the past for the pur- 
pose of disclosing any of the above informa- 
tion, and if so, when, and with what results. 

The evidence, Mr. Commissioner, is clear 
that the American Farm Bureau Federation 
is anything but the agricultural organization 
it claims to be on its tax-exemption applica- 
tion. Its principal activities are evidently fi- 
nancial and commercial, and, consequently, 
we believe that the statements it has made 
to the Internal Revenue Service regarding its 
membership and its purposes may well be 
untrue. 

All available evidence strongly suggests 
that the principle business of the Farm Bu- 
reau is insurance—not agriculture. We ur- 
gently request that the investigation of this 
organization be instituted promptly so that 
we can determine the facts. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH Y. RESNICK, 
Member of Congress. 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 10, 1967] 
IRS DECIDES TO PROBE STATUS OF FARM 
BUREAU 
(By Robert Walters) 

The Internal Revenue Seryice has decided 
to investigate the tax exempt status of the 
nation’s largest and most influential agricul- 
tural organization—the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. 

The IRS decision, expected to be formally 
announced within the next few days, was 
made in response to a request from Rep. 
Joseph Y. Resnick, D.-N. V., who has charged 
that the Farm Bureau “has as much right 
being a tax-exempt organization as General 
Motors does.” 

Resnick’s allegations were made late last 
month during little publicized but unusu- 
ally vehement exchanges with a pair of high- 
ranking Farm Bureau officials testifying at 
two congressional hearings. 


INSURANCE BUSINESS 


The angry exchanges at the second session 
were halted only after one representative in- 
voked the seldom-cited House rule which 
prohibits committee meetings while the 
House is in session unless prior permission 
has been granted. 

The IRS probe is expected to center on 
Resnick’s charge that the Farm Bureau, 
while claiming to be principally an agricul- 
tural organization, enjoys a tax exemption 
for a large and profitable insurance business. 

Resnick said last week that the American 
Agricultural Mutual Insurance Federation, 
“wholly owned and operated by the Farm 
Bureau, earned 574,241 in 1966 without pay- 
ing a penny in federal income tax, real es- 
tate tax or investment tax.” 

In addition, Resnick said that the Farm 
Bureau operates a wide variety of other tax- 
exempt business ventures, including a mu- 
tual fund, shopping centers, grain elevators, 
auto supply houses, farm implement busi- 
nesses and similar enterprises. 


CALLED “INSULT” 


The Farm Bureau replied by charging that 
Resnick’s attack was based on “an abundance 
of misinformation and lack of understand- 
ing.” The organization said Resnick’s state- 
ments were “an insult to every Farm Bu- 
reau member.” 

The Farm Bureau said it would “welcome 
an investigation of all farm organizations in 
the country” and added: 

“The Farm Bureau is proud that over the 
years it has offered economic services to its 
members and that, most importantly, Farm 
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Bureau members have retained control and 
ownership of the affiliates providing those 
services.” 

With more than 1.7 million members in 
every state except Alaska, the Farm Bureau 
has long been the country’s most dominant 
agricultural organization. 

It has opposed federal price support pro- 
grams and other government farm programs. 
It has generally taken a conservative po- 
litical position, opposing federal spending 
on antipoverty projects and other Great So- 
ciety programs. 

CLASHES WITH OFFICIAL 


Resnick’s clash with the Farm Bureau was 
touched off June 21, during a hearing held 
by the House Agriculture Committee’s sub- 
committee on rural development on the effect 
of government programs on rural poverty. 

John Lynn, the Farm Bureau's legislative 
director, was testifying, when Resnick men- 
tioned, in , “the many other people 
living in rural America today to whom your 
fine organization sells insurance.” 

Lynn replied: “If you are insinuating that 
the Farm Bureau is primarily an insurance 
agency—.” 

He was interrupted by Resnick, who 
charged: “I am not insinuating it. I am 
stating it.” 

Lynn: “Well, it is not so. For the record, 
it is not so.” 

Resnick: For the record, I am stating it.” 


DATA REFUSED 


The exchange ended when Lynn rejected a 
request from Resnick, the subcommittee 
chairman, to provide for the hearing record 
the figures on how much insurance the 
Farm Bureau issues. 

On June 28, Roger Fleming, the Farm Bu- 
reau’s secretary-treasurer and its second- 
ranking official behind president Charles B. 
Shuman, appeared before the subcommittee 
and engaged in a similar verbal duel with 
Resnick. 

Resnick refused to yield to two subcom- 
mittee members, Representatives John M. 
Zwach, R-Minn., and George A. Goodling, 
D-Pa., for questioning of Fleming. At that 
point the subcommittee was forced to ad- 
journ because another member noted that 
the House was in session. 

Resnick stepped up his attack later, charg- 
ing the Farm Bureau with “masquerading 
before Congress, the nation and the American 
farmer as a farm organization deeply and 
exclusively devot€d to promoting the best 
interest of the American farmer, when in 
reality this organization is a gigantic inter- 
locking nationwide combine of insurance 
companies with total assets of more than $1 
billion.” 

CALLED “SERVICE” 

Charging that the granting of membership 
“is simply a device for selling insurance and 
other services,” Resnick said he “had some- 
one buy Farm Bureau insurance who has 
never been closer to a farm than Columbus 
Circle in New York.” 

Resnick also described as “a fraud” the 
statement filed by the Farm Bureau with 
the clerk of the house describing its lobby- 
ing interests as covering “primarily the fields 
of legislation affecting agriculture directly.” 

Similarly, Resnick said, the Farm Bureau 
made “false statements” to the IRS when 
seeking a tax exemption by claiming that its 
membership consisted of farmers and per- 
sons “haying a major agricultural interest.” 

He said the Farm Bureau has affiliations 
with 51 casualty and life insurance com- 
panies, the National Food Conference Asso- 
ciation and Farm Bureau Mutual Funds, 
Inc., with assets of $5.3 million. 

He also cited the recent $10 million pur- 
chase in Birmingham, Ala., of the largest en- 
closed-mall shopping in the Southeast by a 
group of Farm Bureau-affillated insurance 
firms. 


The Farm Bureau described as “the best 
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example of his ignorance” Resnicks state- 
ment that the largest county Farm Bureau 
was in Cook County, II., which also includes 
the city of Chicago. 

The farm Bureau said Cook County has 
“some of the best farmers in the nation,” 
who sell more than $16 million worth of agri- 
cultural products yearly from 100,000 acres 
of farmland. 

Resnick replied that census figures list 
3,532 men, women and children on farms in 
Cook County, while the Farm Bureau claims 
6,997 family memberships in the county. 

Fleming, in his testimony, acknowledged 
that there are some members who are not 
farmers in most of the states,” adding: The 
states determine the eligibility requirement, 
it is different in each of the states.” 


[From the Birmingham News, June 30, 1967] 
CAPITAL FRM Buys Easrwoop MALL 
(By Irving Beiman) 

Eastwood Mall, the largest regional en- 
closed mall shopping center in the South- 
east, was to be sold today to the Farm 
Bureau Insurance Cos. of Montgomery. 

The sale was scheduled to be consummated 
at a meeting at 1 p.m. 

While the purchase price was not an- 
nounced, it was unofficially estimated at more 
than $10 million, making this one of the 
largest commercial transactions in Alabama's 
history. 

The sellers were the N. H. Waters Sr., 
family, owners and developers of the 750,000 
square-foot shopping center located on U.S. 
Highway 78 East at Oporto Avenue. 

Announcing the sale were N. H. Waters Sr., 
widely known Birmingham business man; 
J. D. Hays, president of the Farm Bureau 
Insurance Cos., and Ed Lowder, executive 
vice president of the insurance companies, 
the latter two of Montgomery. 

The transaction, including the financial 
arrangements, was handled by Jack Shan- 
non and Fulton Clark Jr. Newman H. Waters 
Jr., played a key role in the negotiations, 
and Birmingham Atty. Douglas Corretti also 
represented the seller. 

Eastwood Mall now has 15 acres of build- 
ings, and provides parking for 3,000 auto- 
mobiles. Built in 1959, it was opened in 1960 
and now is rated one of the most successful 
shopping centers in the South. 

This represents the second large invest- 
ment by the Farm Bureau Insurance Cos. in 
Birmingham shopping center property. 

Two years ago, the Montgomery firm ac- 
quired Five Points West Shopping Center 
at an estimated cost of $5.5 million. 

The firm also has acquired the Shades 
Mountain estate of the late Tom Martin 
and is developing the property into a fash- 
ionable subdivision. 

“We have great confidence in the en- 
tire Birmingham district for investment pur- 
poses,” Hays and Lowder, of the purchasing 
firm, declared. 

“The potential for future growth is def- 
initely here, and we want to participate in 
that growth.” 

The two officials also hinted additional 
future commercial developments would be 
forthcoming from their firm in this area in 
the coming months. 

The Farm Bureau Insurance Cos. are the 
largest writers of fire insurance in Alabama, 
and the second largest writer of automobile 
lability insurance in the state. 

The companies’ growth has been phenom- 
enal, averaging an increase of 20 per cent 
in business each year, or doubling in size 
every five years. 

Success of Eastwood Mall as a commercial 
venture can be gauged from this comment 
by N. H. Waters Sr., president of Eastwood 
Corps., the developer firm, some months ago; 
“The mall first opened in 1960. Sales volume 
has exceeded our anticipated goals every 
year since then. We have every confidence 
in the future.” 
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AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 7, 1967. 

Hon. W. R. Poace, 

Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, U.S. 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Poace: Last month it 
was announced by Congressman Joseph Res- 
nick, Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Rural Deyelopment of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, that hearings would be 
held throughout the month of June on the 
effects of Great Society programs on rural 
America, As the nation’s largest general 
farm organization, Farm Bureau naturally 
has an interest in this subject. We requested 
an opportunity to offer testimony, and on 
June 21 Mr. John C. Lynn, legislative di- 
rector of tħe American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, appeared before the Subcommittee 
to present our statement. 

As the record will show, Mr. Lynn had 
hardly begun reading the statement when 
Chairman Resnick challenged the propriety 
of Farm Bureau’s statement, charging that 
Farm Bureau is not a farm organization but 
a large group of insurance companies with- 
out primary interest in the welfare of the 
agricultural community. The record will 
show that, after a number of interruptions, 
the meeting of June 21 was adjourned with- 
out Mr. Lynn having completed Farm Bu- 
reau’s statement. Mr. Lynn requested an 
opportunity for Farm Bureau to complete 
its testimony, and Chairman Resnick set 
June 28 as the date for resumption of our 
testimony. 

Due to prior commitment, Mr. Lynn could 
not personally appear on June 28. I arranged 
to appear to complete our testimony. The 
Subcommittee Chairman, Mr. Resnick, and 
the staff were informed of this change. 

It is a matter of record that on June 27, 
Chairman Resnick charged in a statement 
published in The Congressional Record that 
“the granting of membership in the Farm 
Bureau is purely and simply a device for 
selling insurance and other services”; he 
also made other statements challenging the 
integrity of the organization and its officers. 
I had not read these charges prior to the 
opening of the hearings on June 28, but 
became aware of them shortly before being 
called as a witness when a press statement 
from Chairman Resnick was circulated 
throughout the hearing room reiterating 
these charges and launching additional 
ones, At the outset of my appearance, Mr. 
Resnick read from the Record the charges 
previously made on the House floor. Nat- 
urally, these charges, and not the subject 
before the Subcommittee, made up the dia- 
logue of that appearance, which ended when 
the House was called into session, 
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Chairman Resnick has indicated that 
Farm Bureau will be given further time at 
future meetings of the Subcommittee. We 
shall be most happy to return to complete 
our original statement dealing with the effect 
of Federal Programs on Rural America. How- 
ever, we are not inclined to return before 
the Subcommittee to discuss matters irrele- 
vant to this hearing—such as Farm Bureau's 
service-to-member program. 

We do not believe a majority of the mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Agriculture 
would expect us to do so, nor would they con- 
done Chairman Resnick’s use of his position 
to engage in a personal vendetta against 
Farm Bureau. We view his assault as an at- 
tack on all voluntary, nongovernmental or- 
ganizations. If a farm organization's purpose 
is not to serve its members’ needs, then what 
is it? This attack on Farm Bureau members 
for having developed their own insurance 
companies to serve their own needs would 
appear to be an attack on the self-help 
efforts of any and all organizations. 

We are confident that you can appreciate 
the rather confused situation that has been 
created as a consequence of Mr. Resnick’s 
sweeping charges. As an organization we 
have nothing to hide and have stated that 
we shall cooperate in any responsibly con- 
ducted Congressional inquiry into our oper- 
ations and those of other farm organiza- 
tions; however, we do not believe Chairman 
Resnick’s Subcommittee is the proper setting 
for such an investigation. In fact we doubt 
if his activities thus far in this area are 
within the authority delegated to this 
Subcommittee. 

It has been suggested that the hearings be 
terminated forthwith and that the report of 
the Subcommittee’s hearings not be pub- 
lished, From our point of view, this would be 
a most unsatisfactory approach to resolving 
the matter of Chairman Resnick's attack on 
Farm Bureau, Reckless charges have been 
made—and widely reported throughout the 
country by the various news media. 

In the interest of Justice and fair play we 
urge that the full committee give immediate 
consideration to the charges made by Sub- 
committee Chairman Resnick against the 
Farm Bureau organization (county, state and 
national). If the Committee believes that 
there is basis for these charges, then we re- 
spectfully request the full Committee con- 
duct a full seale, in depth, investigation of 
all farm organizations with special emphasis 
on organization-related business activities, 
government contracts in operation, and an 
analysis of the size and composition of each 
organization’s membership. On the other 
hand, if the Committee does not concur in 
these charges, then we feel that the Com- 
mittee should clear the record by adopting 
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a resolution in which it disassociates itself 
from the attacks on Farm Bureau made by 
Subcommittee Chairman Resnick and by 
making known to the public at an early date 
its disposition of this matter. 
Sincerely yours, 
ROGER FLEMING, 
Secretary-Treasurer and Director 
Washington Office. 
JULY 12, 1967. 
STATEMENT BY MEMBERSHIP OF RURAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE COM- 
MITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


“While we recognize that in the House of 
Representatives diversity of opinion and 
strong personal expression of that opinion 
are both essential and innate to the legisla- 
tive process and while we realize that each 
Member of the House holds a high Constitu- 
tional privilege to express himself in nearly 
any manner that he may see fit, we submit 
that the words and actions of one Member, 
spoken and taken from a leadership forum, 
should not become binding upon the con- 
sciences or convictions of other members of 
that House forum who are in disagreement 
with those words and actions. 

“In the present situation the Chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Rural Development 
has launched from his position of leadership 
on the subcommittee a personal attack upon 
one of our nation’s oldest and most respected 
general farm organizations, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

“The Chairman has already stated in the 
hearing record that this attack is his and 
his alone. We concur that such is the case, 
and we do not wish in any manner to abro- 
gate his Constitutional privilege to express 
his views on this matter. 

“We do, however, sincerely feel that the 
membership of the House as well as the gen- 
eral public should fully and clearly under- 
stand our position in hereby disassociating 
ourselves, as members of the Rural Develop- 
ment Subcommittee, from charges against 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, or 
for that matter, against any other general 
farm organization which carries on service 
programs for its membership. 

“We futher recommend that the full Com- 
mittee on Agriculture likewise disassociate 
itself from these strictly personal activities 
of the subcommittee Chairman by adopting 
the following Committee Resolution. 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives does in no manner endorse, con- 
done, or support the personal attack 
launched by the Chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Rural Development upon the 
American Farm Bureau Federation.” 


Farm Bureau Mutual fire and casualty companies (1965) 
{tn millions of dollars] 


Policy- | Premiums] 1961 Total Policy- | Premiums} 1961 
Name holders’ | earned assets Name assets holders’ | e assets 
surplus surplus 
1. 17. Western Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Co. 
11.3 (New Mexico) 2.2 0.7 2.0 1.9 
2. 18. Farm Family Mutu 
3.8 rth RENA 5.3 1.8 2.8 3.4 
3. 19. North Carolina 
Nee o SD T A O R E 5.6 2.1 4.4 2.8 
4, 20. oklahoma Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance 
PPTP 1.9 2.2 2.8 E D E. P ORT 0 4.1 6.9 5.9 
5. Florida Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Co 1.1 1.6 1.0 || 21 South N Farm Bureau Mutual Insur- 
6. Georgia Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Co 15 3.0 1.4 Herde iene aoee 1.2 5 .9 6 
7. Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Co. of Idaho. 1.2 2.1 2.6 || 22. Texas Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Co 9.6 3.6 3.9 4.3 
8. United Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Co 10.9 21.6 25.7 || 23. Utah Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Co 1.5 -8 1.0 1.5 
9. Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Co of lowa.. 11.9 15.7 22.1 || 24. Virginia Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Co 3.8 1.0 3.1 2.6 
10. Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Co. of Kansas. 8.6 12.3 14.9 || 25. Wyoming Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Co. 2.3 1.8 1.6 
11. Kentucky Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance 26. pe por Agricultural Mutual Insurance Co. 
a a AAA 5.9 9.1 8.6 of Indiana... 8.2 7.8 1 
12. Louisiana Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance. 23 4 5 27. Farm Bureau 
13. Fuon cares Mutual Insurance Co. of Mich- Hampshire.. 
WR Sa ERAS SS Cleon ea L IE VECES NORT A 3.7 9.0 8.3 — Count Mutual insurance ¢ Co, 7 0 . 6 66.3 
14. Mississippi Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Nodak Mutual Insurance Co. (North Dakota). 3.7 2.5 17 2.8 
ee N N a Iona 1.5 50. Tennessee Farmworkers’ Mutual Insurance 
15. Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Co. of IM ⁵ J C0. „„ 16.2 8.4 9.8 9.6 
f eS Se eee 1.2 4.2 3.3 || 31. Rural Mutual Insurance Co. (Wisconsin) 7.5 3.2 6.0 6.0 
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Farm Bureau life insurance companies 
Un millions of dollars} 
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can receive no more than 7 
2. Farm Bureau Life Insurance 


of hae 
3. 8 Bureau Life Insurance Co. of M 


6. Southern 41 Bureau Life Insurance Co,: All stock owned by Farm Bureau Investment Corp. in W 
7. United Farm Bureau Life Insurance Co. (indiana): Indiana Farm Bureau Ine., owns all stock 


8. Western Farm Bureau Life insurance Co. (Colorado): F: 
9. Country Life insurance Co. 
10. Country Mutual Life 
11. Rural Security Life Insu 


l. Farm Bureau Life Insurance Co. of lowa: lowa Farm Bureau owns all common stock. The lowa Farm Bureau 
percent of par value of common stock (after policyholders’ dividends) 


‘arm Bureau service companies (8 States, 


Total insurance in force 


Farm Bureau stock fire and casualty 
2 companies 
[In millions of dollars] 


Total 


Policy- | Pre- Assets 


I. Country Casualty Insurance 
2Mid-AmericanFire& ?? ĩ | | 
Marine Insurance Co 


4. Early Settlers Insurance Co. 1.1 
i Cal-Farm Insurance Co. 13. 0 
8 — Farm Bureau In- 


Casualty Insurance Co. 
(only for members) 


DIRECTORS oF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
AND THEIR INSURANCE AFFILIATIONS 

Charles Shuman, President, American 
Agricultural Mutual Ins. Co. 

Walter Randolph, director, Southern Farm 
Bureau Life Ins. Co.; director, American Agri- 
cultural Mutual Ins. Co. 

Roger Fleming, secretary, American Agri- 
cultural Mutual Ins. Co. 

Allan Lauterbach, treasurer and asst. sec- 
retary, American Agricultural Mutual Ins. 
Co. 

George Doup, president, United Farm Bu- 
reau Mutual Ins., Co.; vice president, Ameri- 
can Agricultural Mutual Ins. Co. 

J. Merrill Anderson, president, Farm Bu- 
reau Life Ins. Co. (Iowa); president, Farm 
Bureau Mutual Ins. Co. (Iowa); director, 
American Agricultura: Mutual Ins. Co. 

Percy Hardiman, president, Rural Mutual 
Ins. Co.; president, Rural Security Life Ins. 
Co.; president, Rural Casualty Ins. Co.; un- 
der sponsorship of the Wisconsin Farm Bu- 
reau. 

Lewis Munn, president, Oklahoma Farm 
Bureau Mutual Ins., Co.; director, Western 
Farm Bureau Life Ins. Co.; director, Ameri- 
can Agricultural Mutual Ins. Co.. 

J. D. Hays, executive vice president and 
secretary, Alabama Farm Bureau Mutual 
Ins, Service, Inc.; executive vice president 
and secretary, Alabama Farm Bureau Mutual 
Casualty Co., Inc.; vice president, Southern 
Farm Bureau Life Ins. Co.; director, Ameri- 
can Agricultural Mutual Ins. Co. 

Boswell Stevens, president, Mississippi 
Farm Bureau Mutual Ins. Co.; president, 
Southern Farm Bureau Life Ins. Co.; direc- 
tor, American Agricultural Mutual Ins. Co. 

Robert Delano, president, Virginia Farm 
Bureau Mutual Ins. Co.; president, Early 
Settlers’ Ins. Co.; director, Southern Farm 
Bureau Life Ins. Co. 

G. H. DeVaney, president, Texas Farm Bu- 
reau Mutual Ins. Co.; president, Southern 
Farm Bureau Casualty Ins. Co.; director, 
American Agricultural Mutual Ins. Co.; di- 
rector, Southern Farm Bureau Life Ins, Co. 


Henry T. Wilson, vice-president, Wyoming 
Farm Bureau Mutual Ins, Co., Inc.; director, 
Western Farm Bureau Life Ins. Co.; director, 
American Agricultural Mutual Ins. Co. 

Max Benitz, director, Cal-Farm Ins. Co. 

Allan Grant, president, Cal-Farm Ins. Co.; 
director, American Agricultural Mutual Ins. 
Co 


Floyd Sommerville, president, Colorado 
Farm Bureau Mutual Ins. Co.; director, 
American Agricultural Mutual Ins. Co.;: 
director, Western Farm Bureau Life Ins. Co. 

Floyd Hawkins, vice-president, Western 
Farm Bureau Life Ins. Co.; director, Western 
Farm Mutual Ins. Co.; director, American 
Agricultural Mutual Ins. Co. 

William Kuhfuss, president, Country Mu- 
tual Ins. Co. (III.); president, Country Casu- 
alty Ins. Co.; chairman of board, Mid-Amer- 
ican Fire and Marine Ins. Co.; director, 
American Agricultural Mutual Ins. Co. 

Clark Robinson, president, Nodak Mutual 
Ins. Co.; director, American Agricultural 
Mutual Ins. Co. 

Elton R. Smith, director, Farm Bureau Life 
Ins. Co. of Michigan; director, Farm Bureau 
Ins. Co. of Michigan; director, American 
Agricultural Mutual Ins. Co. 

Frank Sollars, director, American Agricul- 
tural Mutual Ins. Co. 

Paul Nay, director, Farm Family Mutual 
Ins. Oo. 

Gerald A. Biggs, president, Farm Family 
Mutual Ins. Co.; director, American Agricul- 
tural Mutual Ins. Co. 

William Bensley, vice president, Farm 
Family Mutual Ins. Co.; administrative vice 
president and secretary, Farm Family Life 
Ins. Co.; director, American Agricultural Mu- 
tual Ins. Co. 

David Sloan, president, South Carolina 
Farm Bureau Mutual Ins. Co.; director, 
Southern Farm Bureau Life Ins. Co.; director. 
Southern Farm Bureau Casualty Ins. Co. 

B. G. Mangum, president, North Carolina 
Farm Bureau Mutual Ins. Co.; director, 
Southern Farm Bureau Life Ins. Co.; direc- 
tor, American Agricultural Mutual Ins. Co. 

Keith Wallace. 


Extract of 1966 financial statement of Ameri- 
can Agricultural Mutual Insurance Co. 


1. Taxes: 
Net investment income 


2. Insurance in force (not in- 


cluding reinsurance) ~... 2,914, 246. 48 
Insurance in force (includ- 

ing reinsurance 6, 522, 921. 26 

3. Advertising 22, 191. 16 


Extract of 1966 financial statement of Ameri- 
can Agricultural Mutual Insurance Co.— 
Continued 


4. Salaries ~-...------..----. $223,191.31 
14, 408. 01 
21, 902. 05 


1, 175. 00 


5. Owns 83.09 percent of out- 
standing shares of Oregon 


ance Co. at $100 per share 
(a stock insurance com- 
pany); owns 26,624 shares 
of common stock of Farm 
Bureau Mutual Funds, 
Inc.: 

Book value 

Market value 


CONGRESSMAN ATTACKS FARM BUREAU As BN. 
LION DOLLAR INSURANCE COMBINE” 


Congressman Joseph Y. Resnick today ac- 
cused the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion of “using the American farmer in order 
to build one of the largest insurance and 
financial empires in the United States, and 
to bring great profit to a select handful of 
men.” 


In a sharply-worded speech delivered to 


tion, and the American farmer, as a farm 
organization deeply and exclusively devoted 
to promoting the best interests of the Ameri- 
can farmer, when in reality this organization 
is a gigantic, interlocking, nationwide com- 
bine of insurance companies with total assets 
of almost $1 billion.” 

Congressman Resnick is chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Rural Development of the 
House Agriculture Committee, which has 
been holding hearings on rural problems, 

Mr. Roger Fleming, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, will 
testify before the Subcommittee tomorrow 
at 10 A.M. in Room 1302, Longworth House 
Office Building. 

“Our farmers have been taken in,” the New 
York Democrat continued. “I have evidence 
that the granting of membership in the Farm 
Bureau is simply a device for selling insur- 
ance and other services.” He said that the 
Farm Bureau also operates a mutual fund 
dealing in stocks, bonds and other securities. 

Mr. Resnick also characterized Charles 
Shuman, President of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation as, “the king of gentle- 
man farmers,” pointing out that in addition 
to his leadership of the Farm Bureau, Mr. 
Shuman is also President of the Farm Bu- 
reau Mutual Fund and President of the 
American Agricultural Mutual Insurance 
Company. 
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The complete text of Congressman Res- 
nick’s speech follows: 

“Mr. Speaker, a number of years ago Con- 
gress realized that individuals and organiza- 
tions appearing before it might be tempted 
to influence legislation for their own private 
gain rather than for the good of the nation. 
With that in mind, Congress passed the Lob- 
bying Act so that everyone would know the 
nature of individuals and organizations at- 
tempting to influence pending legislation. 

“This law requires every lobbying 
tion to file an affidavit with the clerks of the 
House and Senate, reviewing the sources of 
its income, its expenditures, its purposes, 
and its chief personnel. The intent of the law 
is clear: to let the public know who is in- 
fluencing what legislation, and for what pur- 
pose. Thus, for example, when the AFL-CIO 

comes down to Washington to influence leg- 
islation by testifying before the various com- 
mittees of this distinguished House, we know 
who they are, whose interests they serve, and 
what their purpose is. When an organization 
misrepresents itself or its purposes, or fails to 
properly reveal its true interests or the source 
of its funds, the law must deal with it. 

“It is my duty today, Mr. Speaker, to dis- 
close to the nation that one of the largest 
and best-known organizations in American 
life has for many years been masquerading 
as one kind of organization when in reality 
it has been something quite different. The 
organization in question is the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

“Over the years the Farm Bureau has been 
representing itself to Congress, the nation, 
and the American farmer as a farm organiza- 
tion deeply and exclusively devoted to pro- 
moting the vast interests of the American 
farmer. 

"I have made the shocking discovery that 
the Farm Bureau has not been representing 
the American farmer; it has been using him. 
It has been using him to build one of the 
largest insurance and financial empires in the 
United States, an empire which is bringing 
great profit to a select handful of men. 

“Last week the Farm Bureau testified be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Rural Develop- 
ment of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
of which I am chairman. Since then I have 
spent a lot of time looking into that orga- 
nization. My investigation has revealed the 
shocking fact that the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation is a gigantic, interlocking 
nationwide combine of insurance companies 
with total assets of almost $1 billion. I have 
evidence that the granting of membership 
in the Farm Bureau is purely and simply a 
device for selling insurance and other serv- 
ices. 

“While we have not yet uncovered all of 
its assets, companies, and business connec- 
tions, or even all of its insurance compa- 
nies, we do already know that in addition 
to its insurance businesses, the Farm Bureau 
also operates a multimillion dollar Mutual 
Fund dealing in stocks, bonds, and other 
securities. 

“Let's look at that typical American farm- 
er, Mr. Charles Shuman, President of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. Not long 
ago, Mr. Shuman was featured in one of our 
national picture magazines, dressed in over- 
alls and waving an ear of corn. Mr, Shuman 
must certainly rank as the king of all gen- 
tleman farmers. His home is in Chicago. No 
doubt he occasionally visits his picturebook 
Midwestern farm. But in addition to heading 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, he 
also happens to be President of the Farm Bu- 
reau Mutual Fund and the American Agri- 
cultural Mutual Insurance Company. 

“I can assure you that Mr. Shuman is not 
unique. Virtually every officer and director 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation is 
an officer or director of one or more insurance 
companies, Their life insurance companies 
alone (not including their many casualty 
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and fire insurance companies) have over 
$3.5 billion of insurance in force. 

“Our farmers have been taken in—lock, 
stock, and silo. No one can tell me that the 
interests of the over-worked and under-paid 
American farmer are the same as billion- 
dollar insurance companies. In fact, I would 
say these interests are usually in head-on 
conflict. What I can’t understand is why an 
organization like the Farm Bureau has been 
able to pull the wool over our farmers’ eyes 
for so many years, and why it has been al- 
lowed to appear before countless Congres- 
sional committees over the years misrepre- 

organization. Who 


can even 
subterfuge has done to the cause of the 
American farmer? 

“Mr. Speaker, in the days to come, I plan 
to document these charges—and others—in 
great detail for the mal Record. I 
hope that these facts convince all Ameri- 
cans—especially our farmers—that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation would be 
more honest in its relations with Congress 
and the public if it changed its name to the 
American Farm Insurance Company. 

“In addition, I plan to look into possible 
violations of the Lobbying Act resulting 
from the revelation of these previously un- 
published activities of the Farm Bureau and 
its officials.” 

JUNE 28, 1967. 

“I am amazed to learn that farming now 
appears to be one of the main occupations in 
the city of Chicago,” Congressman Joseph 
Y. Resnick said today, after revealing that 
the American Farm Bureau Federation has 
more members enrolled in Cook County, 
Ilinois than in any other county in the 
United States. 

“Here is clear evidence that the Farm Bu- 
reau, which is supposedly an organization 
of farmers and farm interests, is actually 
nothing more than a giant insurance com- 
plex,” Congressman Resnick said. “In direct 
violation of the spirit, if not the letter of 
their Articles of Incorporation, the Farm Bu- 
reau companies will sell insurance to anyone 
who will buy it, and make the purchaser 
a member at a small extra charge, so that he 
becomes technically eligible. 

“I had someone buy Farm Bureau Insur- 
ance who has never been closer to a farm 
than Columbus Circle in New York. This is 
one of the greatest confidence games I have 
ever heard of. The Farm Bureau has been 
deliberately misrepresenting itself and its 
purposes to the American farmer and to Con- 
gress. I plan to see that this masquerade is 
brought to an end,” continued the New York 
Democrat. 

Continuing his probe into the tangled 
financial affairs of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, Congressman Resnick said 
that investigation has already 
revealed the existence of a network of 36 
separate Farm Bureau Insurance Com 
as well as a wholly-owned mutual fund deal- 
ing in stocks and bonds. 

“At least ome insurance company, the 
American Agricultural Mutual Insurance 
Company, with assets of $11 million is 
wholly-owned by the American Farm a 
reau Federation,” stated 
nick. “Its president is Charles Shuman, — 
dent of the Farm Bureau. Other officers of 
the Farm Bureau also hold top positions in 
American Agricultural Mutual Insurance.” 

“The same interlocking relationship exists 
— the Farm Bureau and its mutual 


Congressman Resnick said that the Farm 
Bureau has created its own “insurance ex- 
plosion.” It has expanded its insurance 
operation to the point where, through 28 


He sald that there were at least 8 Farm 
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Bureau Life Insurance Companies whose as- 
sets in 1965 totaled $378 million, placing the 
Farm Bureau among the top 50 life insurance 
companies In the Nation. 

“In its statement filed with the House of 
Representatives as required by the Federal 
Lobbying Act.“ Congressman Resnick said, 
“The Farm Bureau claims that its iegislative 
interests ‘cover primarily the fields of legisla- 
tion affecting agriculture directly’. In view of 
their vast assets from insurance, which far 
exceed their earnings from farmer-related 
activities, how can anyone possibly believe 
that the Farm Bureau's lobbying statement 
is anything but a fraud?” 

n Resnick charged that an 
interlocking relationship exists between the 
AFBF and the various State Farm Bureau 
Insurance Companies. Virtually all directors 
of the AFBF also hold offices and director- 
ships in the state-chartered insurance com- 


He said, The Farm Bureau Companies are 
not independent of each other in any sense 
of the word. They are part of a massive net- 
work, We often see how several State Farm 
Bureaus often combine to form a new Farm 
Bureau Insurance Company. Management 
personnel move from one Farm Bureau In- 
surance Company to another. For example, 
an agent may come up through the ranks of 
one insurance company in the Mid West and 
then be promoted to an executive position 
in a different company in the Southeast.” 

Congressman Resnick also charged that 
comingling of Farm Bureau funds and in- 
surance company funds was also a common 
practice. He cited the fact that checks for 
Farm Bureau membership were often made 
out to one of the insurance companies. “This 
is a clear violation of the law which pro- 
hibits the use of corporate funds for political 
activities,” he said. 

JULY 6, 1967, 

“The American Farm Bureau has as much 
right being a tax-exempt organization as 
General Motors does.” Congressman Joseph 
Y. Resnick said today, after revealing that 
the American Agricultural Mutual Insurance 
Company, wholly owned and operated by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, earned 
$574,241 in 1966 without paying a penny in 
Federal income tax, real estate tax, or in- 
vestment tax. 

Continuing his inquiry into the non-agri- 
cultural business ventures of the Farm Bu- 
reau, which he has attacked as a multi- 
billion dollar financial empire that exploits 
the American farmer, Congressman Resnick 
expressed confidence that the Internal Reve- 
nue Service will soon agree to launch the 
investigation of the Farm Bureau that he 
requested last week. 

“We have unmasked the Farm Bureau's 
gigantic insurance operations.” Congressman 
Resnick said. “But we have barely seen the 
tip of the iceberg. Less than two weeks ago, 
for example, the two Farm Bureau Mutual 
imsurance companies in Alabama 


shopping center in the southeastern United 
States. 

“In 1965 the same insurance companies 
bought the Five Points West Shopping 
Center in Birmingham for $5.5 million. In 
addition, they have purchased a property 
known as Shades Mountain which is being 
developed into a fashionable housing sub- 
division. Mr. J. D. Hays, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the Alabama Farm Bureau Mutual 
Casualty Company is quoted in The Birming- 
ham News on June 30, 1967 as saying We 
have great confidence in the entire Birming- 
ham district for investment purposes. The 
potential for future growth is definitely here 
and we want to participate. I think the 
American farmers want to know what all 
this has to do with them. There are very few 
farmers in Birmingham, Alabama, the most 
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heavily industrialized city in the South,” 
Congressman Resnick said. 

Con; Resnick has charged that 
the Farm Bureau made false statements to 
the Internal Revenue Service in claiming 
that its membership consists of farmers and 
persons “having a major agricultural in- 
terest.” 

“The fact is, he said, they're not what 
they say they are. Anybody—whoever he 
is and wherever he lives—can join the Farm 
Bureau by buying their insurance. The Farm 
Bureau has repeatedly refused to publicize 
a breakdown of its membership. The reason 
is obvious. By deliberately misrepresenting 
itself to the Government, I believe they have 
forfeited their tax-exempt status. Further- 
more, the Farm Bureau is engaged in money- 
making business activities which they have 
no right to engage in as a tax-exempt 
organization.” 

Mr. Resnick said, “the operation of this 
complex financial empire, much of which 
is tax-exempt, and therefore paid for by 
the American people, must be investigated 
by the Internal Revenue Service. I have asked 
for the answers to 18 specific questions. For 
example, can a tax-exempt organization 
legally own or operate corporations whose 
funds contribute to political and lobbying 
activities? Is a tax-exempt organization per- 
mitted to operate a commercial organization 
in competition with tax-paying private com- 
panies? Can the Farm Bureau be legitimately 
considered an agricultural organization, 
since a substantial part—probably a major 
portion—of its membership does not consist 
of farmers or persons having any agricultural 
interests?” 

JoLy 14, 1967. 

Congressman Joseph Y. Resnick today 
predicted that the American Farm Bureau 
Federation will try to block publication of 
the hearings of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on Rural Develop- 
ment, of which Mr. Resnick is Chairman. 

The New York Democrat said that he based 
his prediction on a letter from American 
Farm Bureau Secretary-Treasurer Roger 
Fleming, a copy of which was sent to every 
member of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee. Resnick charges this letter is “a blue- 
print for Agriculture Committee action to 
silence me and prevent further revelations 
about the Farm Bureau.” 

Congressman Resnick said, The letter says 
‘It has been suggested that the hearings be 
terminated forthwith and the report of the 
Subcommittee’s hearings not be published.’ 
What it fails to mention is that it is the Farm 
Bureau that is doing the suggesting since 
this idea never existed until it came up in 
their letter.” 

“As a member of the Committee who re- 
ceived a copy of this letter, I was offended to 
find myself being told by this powerful lobby 
how to think and how to act,“ Resnick con- 
tinued, “Now that the first aim of the Farm 
Bureau, the Committee Resolution against 
me, has been achieved, they will now con- 
centrate on their next goal of squelching the 
Committee Report. 

“This, of course, would serve the broader 
interests of the arch-conservative Farm Bu- 
reau, since the Committee hearings which 
went on for five weeks, were devoted to a 
study of living conditions in Rural America. 
The Farm Bureau has consistently opposed 
all progressive legislation in this field and, 
according to its own statement to the Sub- 
committee, violently opposes all federal leg- 
islation intended to alleviate poverty, pro- 
mote better health, and improve education 
in our rural areas,” he said. 

This is the same letter in which 1 
called for the Agriculture Committee 
adopt a resolution disassociating itself th 
charges made by Resnick during recent hear- 
ings of the Rural Development Subcommit- 
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tee. Forty-eight hours after receiving the 
letter, the Committee, in a highly unusual 
action, voted in closed session to adopt such 
a resolution, 

As evidence for his charges, Resnick cited 
the sequence of events and the “striking” 
similarity of language between the Farm Bu- 
reau's letter and that of the Subcommittee’s 
statement recommending adoption of the 
resolution. 

He said that the letter, which was dated 
Friday, July 7th was received by all Com- 
mittee members on Monday, July 10th. Res- 
nick stated that the letter gave the Commit- 
tee a choice, either to conduct a full com- 
mittee investigation, or to disown the 
charges which he made. 

“Since the committee members are mostly 
Farm Bureau members, they were not anx- 
ious to conduct any investigation, and so, 
following the Farm Bureau's script, they took 
the other option,” he said. 

The Subcommittee met 24 hours later and 
issued a statement recommending adoption 
of the resolution, “the wording of which 
closely resembles the wording in the letter,” 
Resnick pointed out. The full Agriculture 
Committee met Tuesday and adopted the 
resolution, 

The Farm Bureau’s letter urges that the 
Committee “clear the record by adopting a 
resolution in which it disassociates itself 
from the attacks on Farm Bureau made by 
Subcommittee Chairman Resnick and by 
making known to the public at an early 
date its disposition of this matter.” 

The Subcommittee statement says, “We 
sincerely feel that the membership of the 
House as well as the general public should 
fully and clearly understand our position 
in hereby disassociating ourselves, as mem- 
bers of the Rural Development Subcommit- 
tee such unwarranted and irrelevant charges 
against the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion.“ 

Fleming's letter also charged that Mr. Res- 
nick was carrying out a personal vendetta 
against the Farm Bureau. 

“This was the first time that the concept 
of a personal attack was even mentioned,” 
Resnick said, “and all of a sudden, there 
it is in the resolution, ‘The committee on 
Agriculture of the United States House of 
Representatives does in no manner endorse, 
condone, or support the personal attack 
launched by the Chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Rural Development upon the 
American Farm Bureau Federation.’ How in 
the world can anyone consider an attack on 
a multi-billion dollar national corporation 
as personal? It's just a little ridiculous,” 

Since beginning his investigation of Farm 
Bureau financial activities on June 21st, Con- 
gressman Resnick has so far uncovered a 
network of 52 insurance companies, with 
interlocking directorates, whose total assets 
exceed $1 billion and whose insurance-in- 
force exceeds $10 billion. 

This is in addition to a wide range of 
other business activities, many of which are 
tax exempt, including oil refineries, LP gas 
manufacturing companies, grain storage op- 
erations, fertilizer industries, shopping cen- 
ters and other commercial activities. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
formation presented to the House today 
by my able colleague from New York 
(Mr. Resnick] is indeed disturbing. 

Certainly it would appear that Mr. 
ReEsnick’s charges against the American 
Farm Bureau Federation were serious 
enough to merit careful inquiry and 
should not have been brushed aside—as 
requested by the representative of the 
federation—by the Committee on Agri- 
culture in a manner which seemed to 
constitute a rejection of the charges and 
a rebuke of my colleague from New York. 
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The gentleman from the 28th District 
from New York is courageous and out- 
spoken, and he is relentless in his pur- 
suit of the public interest. I am sure that 
his constituents will recognize his out- 
standing qualities and will not be misled 
by hasty and unfair attacks upon him. 


A RESOLUTION PROPOSING AN 
AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITU- 
TION PROVIDING A 4-YEAR 
TERM FOR MEMBERS OF THE 
HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Under previous order of the House, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. HAL- 
PERN] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution provid- 
ing a 4-year term for Members of the 
House. 

Elections would be held in even-num- 
bered years, with one-half of each State’s 
delegation running for office in presi- 
dential election years, and the other half 
in so-called off years. 

The amendment would also prohibit 
Members from seeking or accepting nom- 
ination to any other elective office while 
serving in this House. 

The responsibilities which Members of 
this House are given to discharge con- 
tinue to grow greater. As the years go by, 
the volume of legislation and the com- 
plexity of the problems faced by Members 
continue to increase. 

More hours must be spent on the floor 
and in committee, and the 4- or 5- 
month session is a thing of the past. 
Being a Congressman is no longer a part- 
time job, and we can discern a similar 
trend in our State legislatures. 

At the same time, the demands of 
seeking and retaining office, as distinct 
from legislative duties, are increasingly 
preempting the individual Member’s 
time and energy. 

Methods of campaigning become more 
sophisticated and more time consuming. 
Election pressures prompt constant com- 
muting to the district during the entire 
session for speeches, appearances at 
functions of all kinds and perpetual 
fence mending. 

It becomes all too clear that the de- 
mands of maintaining office within a 2- 
year cycle are disrupting our prime legis- 
lative function. 

The practicalities of the present sys- 
tem demand that almost as soon as a 
Member is elected, he must start plan- 
ning for his next campaign. Campaign- 
ing occupies many months of the second 
year of a 2-year term, and if a Member 
faces a primary contest in the spring, 
almost all of the second year is taken up 
with politicking. 

The challenge to survival and the 
many diversions demanded by political 
activity become, for most of us, a cyclical 
repetition of enormous strain, which is 
seriously affecting the exercise of ef- 
fective legislative action. 

I do not for a moment mean to suggest 
that the duties in the district are not part 
and parcel of a Congressman’s major 
functions. But I do stress the fact that 
the people we represent are short 
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changed when the necessities of politi- 
cal survival hamper good government. 

The entire Nation would benefit from 
a 4-year term. It would mean that a Con- 
gressman could get down to the business 
of government, without being forced to 
campaign for almost half of his term. 

Another important aspect of the ques- 
tion is the fact that the costs of cam- 
paigning are reaching a point of ab- 
surdity, and most of us must make in- 
creasing outlays of cash to overcome fre- 
quent opposition. 

Some time ago, U.S. News & World 
Report estimated that the average cost 
of an individual congressional campaign 
was $75,000. I doubt if we can hope that 
cost will decrease in the future. 

It is my feeling that many capable cit- 
izens are discouraged from entering 
political life because the financial de- 
mands are prohibitive. 

The sad consequence of this is a per- 
petuation of a climate of political cyni- 
cism, and the discouragement of fresh 
new blood from seeking office. 

I should also add that I have seen 
Member after Member leave the House 
after a period of service because they 
could no longer take the pressures and 
expenses of campaigning every 2 years. 
We have lost some mighty fine Con- 
gressmen that way. 

I have also concluded that the 2-year 
term is one of the elements which indi- 
rectly limit the ability of Representa- 
tives to fulfill a more decisive role in 
national affairs. 

This has a bearing on the influence 
and power of the House itself as witness 
the fact that there have been complaints 
lately that the legislative branch has lost 
initiative to the executive. This evolution 
endangers the traditional balance of 
Federal power. 

Such a trend is understandable, con- 
sidering the global responsibilities which 
have devolved upon the United States in 
the past generation. 

Nevertheless, I insist it is still true 
that Congress can wield powerful lever- 
age if the administration lacks a man- 
ageable majority on Capitol Hill. 

But, if we are to fulfill a meaningful 
function in the process of lawmaking, 
this House must have continuity. Lead- 
ership can never be intelligently exer- 
cised without it, and the possibility of 
change every 2 years surely limits con- 
tinuity. 

It is clear to me that if the House is 
to carry out a really constructive and 
lively role, we must lessen the burdens 
and uncertainties which a 2-year term 
makes inevitable. 

Opponents of this amendment contend 
that a 2-year term must be maintained 
in order to keep Congress close to the 
people. I grant this is an important point. 
In fact, it is the one unquestioned bene- 
fit of the present 2-year cycle. 

The amendment I propose would guar- 
antee a congressional election every 2 
years, so that we would not lose the off- 
year mandate. It is important to preserve 
a channel of expression of public opinion 
in off years, and we can do that by hav- 
ing half of each State’s delegation elected 
in alternate biennial elections. 

Thus, we can still give the people the 
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opportunity to express approval or dis- 
approval every 2 years, while establish- 
ing a 4-year tenure for Members of this 
House. 

I am also convinced that the 4-year 
term would give the electorate a chance 
to maintain better perspective in mak- 
ing decisions at the polls. The congress- 
man’s record during a longer term would 
be easier to analyze and evaluate. 

There would be far less chance of elec- 
tions being decided on the basis of some 
temporary emotional flare-up over a mo- 
mentary issue. Such flare-ups would be 
more likely to cool off in 4 years, leaving 
more room for reasonable, thoughtful 
judgments. 

I certainly respect and honor the right 
of any individual to vote against me, but 
I would like to have his vote based on 
my record, not on an issue distorted by 
emotion. 

Mr. Speaker, my experience convinces 
me that the voters’ interests—hence, the 
national interest—are being compro- 
mised because Members of this House are 
increasingly overburdened with the tir- 
ing, time-consuming and expensive busi- 
ness of fighting for office every 2 years. 

The problem will become more critical 
as our Nation’s population increases, and 
our domestic and international problems 
become more complex. We can wait no 
longer to make this vital change. 


ISRAEL AMBASSADOR HARMAN 
CALLS FOR ARAB CHANGE OF 
POLICY TO INSURE PEACE IN NA- 
TIONAL PRESS CLUB ADDRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Under previous order of the House 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege today to be an invited guest at 
the head table at the National Press Club 
luncheon to hear a very stimulating ad- 
dress by Ambassador Avraham Harman 
of Israel. 

The Ambassador, in his prepared text, 
stated: 

The road to peace in the Middle East is 
the same road as for peace in the world—it 
is the road of harmony in diversity—the 
search for common constructive interests. 


Before a crowd of 300 members, Na- 
tional Press Club president, Mr. L. David 
LeRoy, Capitol Hill correspondent for the 
U.S. News & World Report, conducted a 
question and answer period which elic- 
ited newsworthy answers which revealed 
for the first time that the Government of 
Israel has already officially notified the 
Government of the United States that it 
will indemnify the United States for the 
losses sustained by the unfortunate at- 
tack on the U.S. S. Liberty; that on the 
day that the city of Jerusalem was uni- 
fied, Prime Minister Eshkol had in his 
office a representative of every faith that 
has a holy place in Jerusalem. On that 
first day Prime Minister Eshkol informed 
these representatives that the Israel 
Government wanted each and every rep- 
resentative of the faiths to supervise 
their own holy place. 

Under leave granted, I include the ad- 
dress of Ambassador Harman: 
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ADDRESS BY AMBASSADOR AVRAHAM HARMAN OF 
ISRAEL BEFORE THE NATIONAL PRESS CLUB, 
WASHINGRON, D.C., JULY 18, 1967 


It is to the root causes of the situation in 
the Middle East that world statesmanship 
must address itself at the present time. The 
goal of peace and stability in the Middle 
East region cannot be attained by an artifi- 
cial and unrealistic attempt to move back- 
wards to belligerency. If the Middle East 
is to be insulated from the prospect of 
further danger to its own peoples and the 
world, it must move forward to a durable 
peace based on the mutual recognition by 
all the States in the area of their right to 
exist and the replacement of belligerence by 
genuine peaceful co-existence. 

The root causes to which the world must 
address itself are: 

(1) The refusal by the Arab States to ac- 
knowledge the existence of Israel, except for 
the purpose of seeking to eliminate it. 

(2) The refusal, therefore, by the Arab 
States to move the armistice system forward 
to peace as the Armistice Agreements specifi- 
cally provided. 

(3) The assertion by the Arab States of 
the rights of belligerence contrary to the 
Armistice Agreements, the resolutions of the 
Security Council and the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

This assertion of belligerence results in 
the warlike acts: the blockade of the Suez 
Canal and the Straits of Tiran to Israel 
shipping. Similarly it led to a diplomatic 
and economic offensive against Israel. 

(4) In pursuance of the doctrine of bel- 
ligerence the Arab States, particularly since 
1955, embarked on an arms race at the 
expense of the economic welfare of their 


people. 

(5) Since 1964 the real discussion in the 
Arab world was between the doctrine of a 
continuous day-to-day military confronta- 
tion with Israel of a guerrilla commando 
type, the doctrine of gathering strength 
necessary for the knockout blow against 
Israel. The discussion centered on method 
and not on aims. 

(6) The use, or rather the abuse, of the 
Arab refugee problem as a political instru- 
ment in the war against Israel and the 
blocking of every serious proposal for dealing 
with the Arab refugee problem on a humani- 
tarian basis. 

These policies culminated in the action 
taken by the United Arab Republic between 
May 14 and June 5, 1967. These actions re- 
moved the three pillars upon which the rela- 
tive quiescence of the Middle East rested 
during the ten year period 1957-1967. These 
pillars were: 

First, unrestricted freedom of passage 
through the Straits of Tiran; 

Second, the virtual demilitarization of the 
Sinai Peninsula and the avoidance of a con- 
frontation between Egyptian and Israeli 
forces on the Sinai border; 

Third, the insulation of the Gaza Strip 
from use for the purposes of commando 
raids against Israel, with the use of the 
United Nations Emergency Force as the 
symbol for this. 

After the 14th of May events developed 
rapidly. The United Nations Emergency Force 
was peremptorily withdrawn at the United 
Arab Republic’s request, massive Egyptian 
forces were building up on the Egyptian 
border, the Straits of Tiran were blocked 
and UNEF positions on the Gaza Strip border 
were taken over by the Palestine Liberation 
Army. 

The real issue now before the United 
Nations is whether there can be an ac- 
quiescence in the assertion by Member States 
of the rights and practices of belligerence. 
The road to progress in the future depends 
upon the immediate application of the Char- 
ter for the demand that this assertion and 
the practices emanating from it must cease 
without delay. 
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Insufficient attention has been paid to an- 
other grave consequence of the Arab posi- 
tion during the past 19 years. A principal 
victim of the doctrine of non-recognition 
of Israel and of the policy of hostility and 
belligerence has been the absence of any 
regional Middle Eastern organization or de- 
velopment. While the heavy emphasis on the 
arms race has diverted vital resources from 
economic development to war preparations 
on the part of the Arab countries, it has 
equally blocked the vitally needed effort to 
develop regional projects for the effective 
use of water, planning of communications, 
the movement of trade and the growth of 
international travel and tourlsm. Thus, the 
people of the area have been doubly de- 
prived. There has been a diversion of re- 
sources from development to military ex- 
pansion and a denial of the numerous ad- 
vantages that would result from effective 
regional cooperation in all areas. The princi- 
pal suffers from this policy have been the 
Arab refugees whose economic integration 
into the area would otherwise have been 
speedily possible. 

It is this analysis of the past 19 years 
which must point the way to the course 
to be followed in the future. The States of 
the Middle East must take their destiny into 
their own hands and consult the interests of 
their own peoples. It is not enough for an 
Egyptian newspaper to say that it was a 
tactical propaganda mistake for the Arabs 
to proclaim the goal of Israel's elimination. 
What is needed is a change of policy. It is not 
enough for an Arab State to take the tactical 
position that an Israeli withdrawal must first 
be attempted by political means before mili- 
tary means are used. What is needed is an 
affirmative decision to withdraw from the 
doctrine and practice of belligerency, and to 
view the future of the Middle East and of its 
peoples in terms of positive cooperation. The 
road to peace in the Middle East is the same 
road as for peace in the world—it is the road 
of harmony in diversity—the search for com- 
mon constructive interests. 

This is the view which Israel has been 
pressing and will continue to advance as a 
policy for the solution of the problems of our 
area. This is what is needed by the peoples 
of the Middle East. This is the effective con- 
tribution which the Middle East as a whole 
can make to the peace of the world. 

Finally, a word about the Israel doctrine 
of direct negotiations. It is said that this is 
unrealistic, The record is that the only prog- 
ress that has ever been made in the Arab- 
Israel situation has been the product of di- 
rect Arab-Israel talks. The further record is 
that where a body has been interposed be- 
tween the Arab States and Israel, the Arabs 
have used that body not in order to create a 
link but in order to perpetuate an absence of 
communication. If it is agreed that the 
Charter calls for the pacific settlement of 
disputes between States, the practice of di- 
rect negotiations is not only not unrealistic— 
it is the only certain and effective method 
for progress. 


THE JEWISH STAKE IN VIETNAM 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Mutter] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Jewish 
stake in Vietnam is a very vital one, for 
wherever communism gains control, the 
Jew is denied his religious freedom and 
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in effect his existence as a spiritual hu- 
man being. 

Meir Kahane, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Friends of Vietnam, has writ- 
ten a thorough and informative series 
entitled The Jewish Stake in Vietnam.“ 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues Mr. Kahane’s series, which ap- 
peared in the Jewish Press from April 7 
to June 2, 1967. 

The series follows: 

Tue JEWISH STAKE IN VIETNAM 
(By Meir Kahane) 


(United States forces are today fighting in 
Vietnam to check Communist aggression. All 
Americans have a stake in this grim war but 
Jews have a very special interest in the suc- 
cessful outcome of this struggle. For, 
wherever the Communist machine achieves 
power, not only are political, social and eco- 
nomic rights swept away, but spiritual perse- 
cution is inevitably and mercilessly practiced. 
Because of this, it is vital that the Jew realize 
the danger to his very survival as a free 
human being should Communism ever 
achieve victory. The Jewish Press, in line 
with its policy of alerting America to the 
dangers of totalitarianism from Right and 
Left, is beginning a comprehensive series on 
The Struggle For Freedom In Vietnam. The 
writer of the series, aside from being a reg- 
ular contributor to the Jewish Press, is also 
chairman of the American Jewish Friends of 
Vietnam and an expert on Communist threats 
to democracy and religious freedom.) 


RELIGION IN VIETNAM 


As in the case of Korea, the most vigorous 
and unified religious group in the state of 
Vietnam was that of the Christians, the Cath- 
olics in particular. In an Asian country, they 
made up 2,400,000 people of a total popula- 
tion of 25,000,000 prior to the division of the 
country in 1954. This was almost 10% of the 
total and made Vietnam the Asian state with 
the second largest population of Catholics. 

Because of this, the Vietnamese Commu- 
nists moved slowly and carefully. In line with 
the general policy of Ho Chi Minh, which 
was to soft-pedal his true aims so long as he 
had need of the non-communist forces in the 
fight against the French, Catholics were not 
treated harshly. As the communists consoli- 
dated their power, however, things began to 
change. 

During the struggle for independence 

the French, there were at least two 
incidents of violent massacres perpetrated by 
the Communists against Catholic villages in 
Thai Binh province in the Red River Delta. 
It was reported at Cao Mai, 180 Catholics, 
including women and children, were burned 
to death in the village church after the 
French refused to surrender. 

In 1951, as the fighting against the French 
grew in intensity, a certain irrigation net- 
work was severely damaged by French bombs. 
The Communists, in this period of time, were 
engaged in a double war. The first was 
against the French colonial regime. In this, 
they were hardly the only Vietnamese group 
struggling for freedom. There were numer- 
ous other nationalists who sought independ- 
ence also and they were persuaded by Ho 
Chi Minh to join with the Reds in a united 
front to be known as the Vietminh. In this 
framework, Ho fought his second war—to 
eliminate the strongest forces within the 
non-communist groups. With the French 
bombing, Ho saw a great opportunity to ac- 
complish a major of his second aim. 
Claiming that the bombing was a result of a 
“conspiracy by traitors” the Communists 
singled out their most feared rivals in every 
province. Among them were the most sen- 
ior Buddhist monk, the Catholic Bishop 
and the most influential Confucianist. Pub- 
lic trial were held during which the defend- 
ants were allowed no counsel. There were 
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only “defenders” who demanded severe 
punishment for these “ring leaders.” 

Hoang Van Chi was a non-communist 
member of the Viet Minh. He believed the 
Communists at first and he saw the trials. 
He described them in part as follows: 

“Trials were public which meant they were 
attended by delegations of party members, 
one from the villagers’ and another from 
workers’ organizations. The delegates were 
granted at least two weeks to memorize all 
the slogans they would be required to 
shout...” 


THE GENEVA ACREEMENT 


The Catholics realized what the Com- 
munists had in store for them. Thus, when 
the fighting between the Viet Minh and the 
French came to an end within the signing 
of the Geneva Agreement in 1954 and Viet- 
nam was to be divided into North and South 
at the 17th parallel, the Catholics knew what 
they had to do. 

Under Article 14d of the Agreement, all 
civilians who wished to move from one zone 
to another were given 300 days to do so, 
from July 22, 1954 to May 1955. The Com- 
munists agreed to this, little realizing what 
would happen. To the chagrin of the Reds, 
819,131 refugees requested to be transferred 
to the South while only 4,792 asked to be 
moved North. It was a crushing propaganda 
blow to the Communists as the refugees— 
mainly Catholics escaping religious persecu- 
tion—chose freedom over Red tyranny. 

The Communists now used all means avall- 
able to prevent the departures, Ba-Lang, a 
Catholic village in Thanh-Hoa province 
served as a departure point for refugees go- 
ing South. On Jan. 20, 1955, 700 youths were 
arrested and taken away; their final destina- 
tion was never disclosed. Four other youths 
were executed on the spot and seven persons, 
including one woman, were given life terms 
for opting for freedom. On Jan. 25, 1955, 
Vint Minh troops killed 12 villagers in the 
town of Luu-My. The bishopric of Phat-Diem 
was blockaded for weeks in an attempt to 
dissuade villagers from leaving for the South. 

Many people were arrested for advocating 
evacuation. They were tried by People's 
Courts and either sentenced to forced labor 
or sent to concentration camps. Still another 
device was the creation of the movement 
called “training to foil the intrigues of the 
propagandists for the exodus toward the 
South.” These were entrusted with: 

1) Preventing the sale of real estate, live- 
stock, rice flelds belonging to emigrants; 

2) Inciting inhabitants to refuse hospi- 
tality, ferry-crossings and 8 ee barge 
transportation to departing peop 

3) Encouraging inhabitants to Ae a on each 
other and to denounce all attempts to es- 
cape; 

4) Dispersing those who want to contact 
the ICC (The International Control Com- 
mission whose job it was to supervise the 
carrying out of this Agreement’s provisions— 
ed 


5) Outwitting the ICC teams whenever 
possible; 

6) Arresting suspects, leaders, petitioners 
and taking action against them for imagi- 
nary crimes; 

7) Increasing the obstacles in the process 
of issuing permits. 

A radio dispatch from Hanoi at the time 
showed all too clearly how the Communist 
cadres and the Red authorities were moving 
heaven and earth to prevent communication 
between the Catholic masses and the priests: 

“One hundred and eighteen priests are 
held prisoners by the Communist Vietminh, 
according to mission authorities in Vietnam. 
Their information is delayed, perhaps incom- 
plete. It is possible that some of the priests 
are dead. The Geneva Agreement calls for 
the release of all civilian as well as military 
prisoners by August 20. 

“One hundred and two priest-prisoners are 
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Vietnamese; one is a Laotian; 15 are for- 
eigners ... 

“In the Vietminh areas, priests not im- 
prisoned are restricted in their movements. 
They are usually confined to one village, 
sometimes to just the church premises. 

“Of the four Bishops in the Vietminh area 
at the time of the cease fire none is free. 
One is imprisoned and the other three have 
been removed from their residences and 
virtually interned .. .” 

The reason for the mass exodus of Catho- 
lics was stark and simple: Religious perse- 
cution, In particular, there was involved the 
fate of Catholic children who were not only 
barred in all ways from meaningful religious 
education but who were taught to despise 
their religion in the schools. Thus, accord- 
ing to the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference’s, Terror In Vietnam’: 

“The Communist Vietminh oblige Catho- 
lics to attend classes in atheism. They forbid 
the teaching of catechism to Catholic chil- 
dren ... Communists from other places con- 
duct classes that all must attend. . The 
instructors call the Mass a ‘joke’ and deny 
the existence of G-d, heaven and hell... 
If you refuse to take notes or to agree with 
the instructors during discussions you are 
“reactionary.” The Catholic primary school 
was the only one in the district. The Viet- 
minh took it over and teach the children 
straight Marxism. .. .” 

Little wonder that over 800,000 people de- 
fied the Communists and endured all man- 
ner of pressure and torture for the sake of 
freedom. One particular village stands as a 
stark example of this. It was the village of 
Thuong Phuc in the Thai Binh province 
and we will tell its story next week, please 
G-d. 


[From the Jewish Press, Apr. 14, 1967] 
THE JEWISH STAKE IN VIETNAM 
(By Meir Kahane) 

THUONG PHUC 


The Geneva Agreement had provided for 
free and unfettered emigration from either 
zone, According to Article 14d: 

“From the date of entry into force of the 
present agreement until the movement of 
troops is completed, any civilians, residing 
in a district controlled by one party, who 
wish to go and live in a zone assigned to 
the other party, shall be permitted and 
helped to do so by the authorities in that 
district.” 

The right of option was to last for 300 
days, from July 22, 1954 to May, 1955. The 
story of the Catholic village of Thuong 
Phuc is an example of the sanctity of a 
Communist promise, especially as it relates 
to religious freedom. 


LIFE UNDER THE VIETMINH 


The three thousand Catholics of Thuong 
Phuc had lived under Vietminh (Commu- 
nist) rule since April, 1952. From the start 
the Red regime had shown what they might 
expect under the Marxist banner. They ar- 
rested the assistant priest, Father Dominic 
Khang, twice. He had to leave in May 1953. 
The parish priest, himself, was not allowed 
to attend sick calls outside the village. The 
dying could receive Catholic Sacraments 
only if they were carried across country to 
the church. In order to attend Mass one 
had to be issued a pass by the Communists. 
At all meetings, Bishops and priests were 
scornfully attacked. 

When news of the Geneva Agreement was 
received the people reacted joyfully. Here was 
their opportunity to flee tyranny and worship 
as they wished. Taking advantage of the 
Agreement they informed the authorities 
that they intended to exercise their right to 
emigration. It was planned to leave after 
7 o'clock Mass August 15. 

As the thousands gathered outside the 
church Communist cadres ordered them to 
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wait for a meeting. For over an hour, the 
Vietminh harangued them, using all possible 
arguments to dissuade them from departing. 

The people were unimpressed and unbend- 
ing. They had made up their minds and they 
had chosen freedom. They went home, got 
their little bundles and set out with their 
priest, Father Thiep, at the head of the col- 
umn, Men, women and children trudged down 
the road, every step taking them closer to 
freedom. 

THE FIRST ATTEMPT 


A short distance from the main village, the 
marchers stopped short. There, barring the 
road, were 500 armed Vietminh soldiers wait- 
ing for them. Dominic Tap, 58 years old, was 
beaten with guns. Eleven other men were 
thrown to the ground and their arms bound 
tightly behind them. The priest was marched 
back to the village under armed guard. 

The people looked at each other. What 
should they do now? About one thousand of 
the villagers turned and walked slowly back 
to the tyranny that would be their lot. The 
rest decided to go on. 

After awhile, the Vietminh, realizing that 
the International Control Commission which 
had been set up to supervise the free move- 
ment of refugees, knew about the village’s 
choice, had to unbind the eleven prisoners. 
The column, smaller than before, moved on. 


MORE OBSTACLES 


For the next four days, the column of 
men, women and children was harassed by 
the Communists. They struggled on against 
threats and of violence. 

Twice armed soldiers tried to stop them. 
At a former French outpost guards put a 
barbed wire barrier across the road to pre- 
vent them from passing. They left the road 
and pushed into the flooded rice fields to by- 
pass the barrier. Even women, carrying in- 
fants over their heads, went through the 
breast-high water. 

When they reached Vannam, they sought 
out the ferryman to carry them across the 
river. The Vietminh intervened and forbade 
the boatman to do so. At this, some turned 
back. The rest continued on foot to Ninh 
Giang where they were able to hire boats. 

They were across the river and within 
reach of their goal. For here were motor 
vehicles going to Haiduong in Free Vietnam. 
They eagerly began to pay their fare and 
about 200 succeeded in getting on the 
vehicles before the Communists suddenly 
appeared and forbade the rest to get on. 


THE LAST PART 


There were only about 600 left now. These 
set out on foot toward Dienan. There was the 
boundary line, the divider between freedom 
and tyranny. There was only one obstacle. 
The boundary was a river—a wide river. 

When they arrived, the Communists were 
waiting. They had already forbidden the 
boatman to take any of them. The refugees 
were forced to spend the next two nights on 
the river bank. 

Five Vietminh now appeared and at- 
tempted, through all means, to persuade 
them to return to their village. One threat- 
ened to take away the babies from their 
mothers. The refugees stood firm. 

Father Khang, the former assistant priest, 
who was now in a refugee camp nearby in 
the free zone across the river, heard of the 
plight of his former parishioners. He tried 
desperately to find means to get the people 
across but could only find one row-boat 
which he brought by truck to the river. 

On the morning of August 19, Father 
Khang and his helpers started ferrying 
refugees over but only a dozen could fit in 
the boat at a time. It was only after the third 
crossing that nine large boats appeared 
which carried the rest of the people to 
freedom. 

This was the story of a village of people 
who sought to worship in their particular 
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way. Let it be remembered that only 600 of 
the original 3,000 found freedom. The rest 
remained behind, forced by threats, coercion 
and force. They were not the only ones to 
remain behind against their will. Stories of 
violence and pressure against refugees are 
too numerous to mention. The Red regime 
in Hanoi was determined, not only to crush 
religion, but to prevent its adherents from 
finding a refuge. 


RELIGION TODAY 


To be religious in Vietnam today is to 
suffer all the excesses of Marxism. The usual 
puppet “patriotic” church has been set up 
according to Gerard Tongas, to be a party 
to all the exactions of the regime of whom 
they are servants, and particularly to attempt 
to prove that Catholicism and Communism 
can form an excellent marriage.” 

The real position of the Church, however, 
is described by the late expert on Vietnam 
Bernard Fall who wrote: 

“(Recent policies include) arrest of priests 
and the faithful, confiscation of church 
property, interdiction of correspondence with 
church authorities located outside the terri- 
tory of the Republic, excessive taxation of 
church land and buildings, etc.” 

In a word, what North Vietnam aims at 
doing to its own people and those of South 
Vietnam should it ever succeed in defeating 
us may be gathered from the words of Truong 
Chinh, former Secretary General of the Viet- 
namese Communist Party and Vice Premier 
of North Vietnam: 

“The aim of the present revolution is that 
the entire people. . should thoroughly 
absorb the Socialist (i.e. Communist) ideol- 
ogy, that they should abandon their previous 
outlook on life and on the world and replace 
it with a Marxist viewpoint.” 


[From the Jewish Press, Apr. 21, 1967] 
THE JEWISH STAKE IN VIETNAM 
(By Meir Kahane) 

VIETNAM AND ISRAEL 


Readers of the Christian Science Monitor 
of March 29, 1967 were startled to find in its 
“Focus on Middle East,” the following item: 

“There’s more Middle East liaison between 
the Viet Cong and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) of Ahmed Shukairy. 

“The Cairo Mission of the Viet Cong (Viet- 
nam National Liberation Front) is the largest 
and most active in the area. Its members 
have met with Palestinian Arabs to arrange 
for combat training in North Vietnam for 
Shukairy followers. 

“A first contingent of PLO men has already 
returned to bases in Syria from training in 
Communist China. And the latest develop- 
ment is agreement for a Viet Cong mission in 
Syria, main base of PLO activity against 
Israel. 

Startling to many, it is true, and undoubt- 
edly upsetting to those circles which tend 
to paint the Viet Cong as a hapless and 
harassed group seeking to bring agrarian rev- 
olution and reform to South Vietnam which 
2 — a military dictatorship and feudal 

ee 

There is certainly little doubt that it must 
have caused some soul searching among those 
Jewish circles—American Jewish Congress in 
particular—who have rejected the morality 
of the United States presence in the battle 
for Vietnam's freedom and called for a non- 
reciprocal halt to bombing of the North and 
recognition of this very same Viet Cong as 
a legitimate party and its inclusion in a 
coalition government in Saigon. 

It has not been so startling, however, to 
the hard core experts on Vietnam, who have 
recognized from the beginning that the 
Peking-Hanoi axis includes the Vietcong in 
its bitter determination to spread totali- 
tarian Communism throughout Asia and 
which has offered countless examples of its 
refusal to recognize not only the government 
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of Israel but the very right of existence of 
the Jewish State. 


NOT A NEW DEVELOPMENT 


The romance between the Arabs, under the 
Jew-hater Ahmed Shukairy, and the Viet 
Cong is part of a close liaison between the 
Arab and the Chinese Communists (This 
attachment was touched upon in previous 
articles in the Jewish Press). 

It deserves a little closer study. 

As early as October, 1964, Shukairy had de- 
clared in Damascus that “since the doors of 
the West are closed to us” he would send 
delegations to Moscow and Peking for help 
to his Palestine Liberation Organization. 

These were not empty words since in May 
of that year Soviet Premier Nikita Khru- 
shehev had already assured Russian support 
for a “just solution of the Palestine problem” 
(one, of course, needs little imagination to 
discover just what “just” means). 

Unfortunately, for Shukairy, however, 
Russian support was limited, for the most 
part, to declarations. It is true that Soviet 
arms were reaching the PLO but they were 
not new arms nor were they being sent di- 
rectly by the Soviet to Shukairi. Most of the 
weapons were being supplied to the Pales- 
tinians by Presidents Nasser and Aref of 
Egypt and Iraq, respectively, and these were 
being withdrawn from their stockpiles of 
Soviet arms as Moscow sent newer types. 

Worse, Moscow—in the midst of a bitter 
ideological dispute with Communist China— 
was, apparently unwilling to disturb the 
status quo in the Middle East through war, 
an event that might lead to a confrontation 
with the West. This hardly set well with the 
adventurous Shukairy. As he is reported to 
have told Premier Alexei Kosygin on his visit 
to Egypt in 1966: 

“I want to make clear to you that the 
Tashkent formula (the one that settled the 
Indian-Pakistan dispute peacefully—ed.) 
does not cover the dispute between Israel 
and the Arab states.” 


TO CHINA 


At the time that Shukairy made this state- 
men he had already—for two whole years— 
realized that his hopes lay in Peking and not 
in Moscow and had been actively forging po- 
litical and military bonds with Mao Tse- 
tung. 

Thus, we find, that on March 25, 1965, an 
agreement of friendship and cooperation was 
signed in Peking between Chou En-lai, pre- 
mier of Red China, and Shukairy. Upon sign- 
ing, Chou took it upon himself to describe 
those who were opposed to the Arab adven- 
ture as “the unholy trinity of U.S.A. im- 
perialism, West Germany militarism and 
Zionism.” 

None other than the Prophet Mao Tse- 
tung himself, he of the new religion of 
Maoism, hailed the past as an “historic docu- 
ment extending revolutionary recognition to 
the Palestine Liberation Organization.” Im- 
mediately, a PLO office was opened in Peking 
with the announcement that “the Chinese 
People’s Republic can give a great deal to the 
Palestinian people.” 


CHINESE SUPPORT 


That they could—and did. In June, 1965, 
the Cairo magazine AL Mussavar quoted 
Chou Enlai as saying that China “supports 
the Arab claim unreservedly.” For a list of 
unreserved Chinese declarations in support 
of the Arabs, one need only look at the 
above-mentioned Jewish Press article in a 
previous issue to see the complete backing 
of China for the physical destruction of 
Israel. 

The danger posed by the Chinese-Arab al- 
liance was by Vice President Hu- 
bert Humphrey in a speech to the American 
Jewish Press Association on June 8, 1966, in 
which he said: 

“There is a militant type of Communist 
action at work in the Middle East, much of 
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it directed from Peking. Communist China 
seeks to infiltrate, to assist, to generate more 
trouble in the ‘Palestine Liberation’ move- 
ment.” 

SHUKAIRY AGREES 

Shukalry hastened to agree as he delight- 
edly confirmed all this a few days later with 
the announcement that the Arabs “receive 
arms from the Chinese People’s Republic; 
the PLO has military officers being trained 
in the arms of liberation and the experience 
of the Chinese.” At the same time reliable 
reports told of Chinese arms deliveries that 
included rifles, pistols, grenades and ba- 
zookas. (A military parade in Gaza in 1966 
prominently featured Chinese arms and 
armor with inscriptions such as “To Jaffa.”) 

In Israel, too, the doves and wishful think- 
ers were stunned and sadly enlightened— 
too late. The Tel Aviv daily Hayom puzzled 
over the Chinese hostility as it wrote in June 
1966: 

“Eighteen years ago, when they gained 
power in China, they requested and imme- 
diately received official recognition from 
Israel, They agreed to the establishment of 
diplomatic relations...and suddenly with- 
drew from their intention and later also 
from their recognition of the existence of 
our state 

“They are, admittedly, geographically dis- 
tant from Israel. . . but the stronger China 
becomes, and the nearer it physically ap- 
proaches the Middle Fast by widening its 
intervention in southeast Asia—the greater 
and more serious is the danger to us from 
that direction.” 

Consider the words, for they go to the heart 
of the Jewish stake in Vietnam. A China and 
its allies devoted to the physical destruction 
of the Jewish state together with its popu- 
lation. With every victory it gains in Asia, 
it moves closer—physically and psychologi- 
cally—to Israel. With every nation, presently 
a buffer and a barrier between Israel and 
the Communist terror, that falls beneath 
the Red heel, the danger increases to the 
lives of two million Jews in Israel. 

Make no mistake. The Viet Cong are as 
one with Peking in their bitter hostility to 
Israel. This we shall see, Please G-d, next 
week. 

{From the Jewish Press, Apr. 28, 1967] 

THE JEWISH STAKE IN VIETNAM 
(By Meir Kahane) 
AHMED SHUKAIRY AND THE VIETCONG 


Just one day after Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey had spoken out against a mili- 
tant type of Communist action at work in the 
Middle East,” Ahmed Shukairy, the volatile 
and fanatic head of the “Palestine Liberation 
Organization” defiantly proved the point. 

On several occasions during the first week 
of June, 1966, Cairo Radio, which lends its 
facilities to the PLO, broadcast announce- 
ments by the terrorist organization that it 
would send some of its men to Vietnam to 
“fight alongside the Vietcong against Ameri- 
can imperialism.” 

It was an amazing announcement, Until 
that point not one non-Communist govern- 
ment or group had gone to such lengths, In- 
deed, not even the other Communist coun- 
tries had gone so far as to do more than 
promise “volunteers” if and when they were 
asked to do so by the North Vietnamese. In 
any case, whether the announcement was 
one of substance or merely a symbolic ges- 
ture the alliance between the Arabs and the 
Vietcong was launched. 


VIETCONG ASSISTANCE 

There was little doubt that the Vietcong 
would be of more help to the Arabs than the 
other way around. Despite this, the Viet- 
cong eagerly and completely backed the ex- 
treme Arab position vis-a-vis Israel and it 
was they—not the Arabs—who initiated the 
alliance. 
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Early in 1966, the Cairo radio announced 
that Chairman Nguyen Huu Tho, of the 
Central Committee of the National Libera- 
tion Front of South Vietnam (the Vietcong) 
had cabled Shukairy to the effect that his 
group “wished the Palestine people further 
success in their struggle against Israel, the 
aggressive tool of imperialism and the realiza- 
tion of their hope of returning to Palestine.” 

Shukairy was delighted. He thanked the 
Vietcong and “on his own behalf and that 
of the Palestine people” expressed his “sin- 
cerest wishes to the Vietnamese people in 
their struggle to liberate their homeland 
from American imperialism.” 


DAYAN VISIT 


It was six months later that the joint 
struggle against “American imperialism” 
ripened into its first concrete action—Shu- 
kalry's announcement of the sending of PLO 
soldiers to fight alongside the Vietcong. 

Shukairy attempted to justify the move by 
pointing to the trip of Knesset Member, 
Moshe Dayan, former Israeli Chief of Staff, 
to South Vietnam to report the war for the 
daily newspaper, Maariv. 

According to Shukairy, Dayan’s real pur- 
pose in going to Saigon was to study “guer- 
rilla warfare so that Israel can be ready to 
meet such an eventuality.” In righteous in- 
dignation, the Arab leader declared: 

“We are going to learn alongside the Viet- 
cong how to launch guerrilla warfare against 
Israel.” 

IMPORT OF STEP 


There is little doubt that, if the PLO did 
in fact send any men to Vietnam to fight 
with the Communists against United States 
forces, the number was minute and of little 
importance. What is serious about the ties 
between the Arabs and Vietcong is the fact 
that the Communists have demonstrated 
once again their total backing for the Arabs 
and, in choosing Shukairy for this aid, their 
agreement with the most extreme Arab po- 
sition—the one that refuses in any way to 
recognize the very existence of the Jewish 
State and which calls for the physical de- 
struction of the nation. 

More, it is clear that should the day come 
when the Vietcong, North Vietmamese and 
Chinese Communists are free to divert time, 
energy and sizeable assistance to the Pales- 
tine Arabs, they will do so. On the day that 
Chinese internal problems are relaxed they 
will send technicians and experts as well as 
arms and volunteers to aid the Arabs against 
Israel. Should the United States fail to de- 
feat the Vietnamese Communists they, too, 
will join in all possible aid to the Arabs. 


U.S. AID 


The announcement by the Arabs that they 
would aid the Vietcong spotlighted another 
serious—and absurd—problem. The bulk of 
the “Palestine Liberation Army” is com- 
posed of Palestine refugees who receive ra- 
tions, education, medical supplies, job train- 
ing and agricultural seeds from the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA). 
The nation that supplies more than two- 
thirds of the funds for UNRWA is the United 
States. Suddenly, our government was faced 
with the realization that between 10-14, 000 
Arabs who were enlisted in the “Palestine 
Liberation Army” which had thrown itself 
totally behind the Vietcong that was killing 
United States troops, were receiving funds 
for their sustenance from that very same 
United States. 

Even before the Shukairy announcement, 
the Senate Su ttee on Refugees has 
demanded that soldiers of the “Liberation 
Army” be stricken from the UNRWA rolls, 
saying: 

“It is incompatible with U.S. policy and 
with the fundamental concept of the U.N. to 
supply aid in any way to members of any 
army whose purpose is to work against a 
member nation of the United Nations.” 

The United States State Department, how- 
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ever, did not find it necessary to back the 
Senate’s view. It was only when the Arabs 
came out with their backing of the Vietcong 
that State urged UNRWA to “remove from 
the Agency's relief rolls all refugees under- 
going military training.” 

As an Israeli paper put it: 

“Apparently Shukairy’s arrogant announce- 
ment that he would send soldiers to help 
North Vietnam was needed for the U.S. State 
Department to wake up to the distribution 
of food through the U.N. to the levies of the 
‘Palestine Liberation Army’ and demand en- 
ergetic action for its cessation .. .” 

The Palestinians are still receiving their 
aid from the U.N. and the United States, 
however. And the Vietcong-Arab political 
and military marriage is blossoming. Let all 
who fail to recognize the danger of the Com- 
munist North Vietnamese and their crea- 
ture, the Vietcong, ponder the words of a 
visiting Vietcong delegation to Syria which, 


prop” in the Middle East, 
called the Arab battle against Israel “similar 
to the struggle of Vietnam against American 
aggression; The two peoples are facing a 
mutual enemy.” 

If this is what the Arabs and Vietcong 
think, the converse is surely true. Their 
enemies—Israel and the United States 
whom the Palestine-Vietcong allies face, 
must surely recognize the justice and truth 
of each other’s common struggle. 

[From the Jewish Press, May 5, 1967] 

TRE JEWISH STAKE IN VIETNAM 
(By Meir Kahane) 


Last September, the American Jewish com- 
munity was rocked by a report that Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson had complained 
about many of its members. The complaint? 
Mr. Johnson had allegedly been puzzled as 
to why many influential Jews were prom- 
inent among critics of his Vietnam policy, es- 
pecially since he knew Jews to be compas- 
sionate and extremely well informed in for- 
eign affairs, opposed to Communism and 
eager to see the United States fulfill its com- 
mitments to small nations—such as Israel. 

As expected, the prestigious Jewish groups 
rose in righteous anger. Why had Jews been 
singled out? How could the President speak 
of “the Jewish community” when there was 
no consensus in it? Was Mr. Johnson threat- 
ening to withhold aid to Israel unless Amer- 
ican Jews backed his policy in Vietnam? 

It took a special conciliation meeting with 
Ambassador Arthur Goldberg to mollify the 
indignant leaders. Even so, there were some 
who gave vent to their continued indignation, 
such as Dr. Israel Margolis of Temple Beth- 
Am, who called Mr. Johnson’s comments 
“malicious and misleading”, Let it be paren- 
thetically noted, that Margolis, a Reform 
clergyman, was one of those whom Mr. 
Johnson, undoubtedly had in mind when 
he made his statement, and that, in the very 
same speech that criticized the President, 
Margolis added that ‘no valid case can be 
made, certainly no moral vindication can be 
offered, for our unilateral intervention .. .” 

What prompted Mr. Johnson, a longtime 
and proven friend of the American Jew and 
one who had proved to be a far stauncher 
friend of Israel than any other chief execu- 
tive since Harry Truman, to say what he did? 
More to the point, what did he really mean? 

To begin with, Mr. Johnson had, obviously 
not made aid to Israel dependent on Jewish 
backing of his Vietnam policies. What he was 
really saying was said even more explicitly 
by Malcolm A. Tarlov, national commander 
of the Jewish War Veterans, later that same 
day. If the US. does not live up to its com- 
mitments in Asia, which are expressed in 
formal treaty obligations such as that of the 
Southeastern Treaty Organization, said Tar- 
loy, American Jews cannot expect” America 
to live up to its commitments in the Middle 
East “which are not as strong.” 
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It was a question of morality that Mr. 


self-interest: It was not only proper, Mr. 
Johnson was saying, for the United States 
to defend Israel because she was a small na- 
tion beset by aggression exactly like Vietnam 
but it was to the interest of Israel and her 
Jewish backers to pray that the United 
States consistently clung to that policy. 

Nor was the President singling out the 
Jews as a community. He knew that the vast 
majority of ordinary Jews backed him and 
understood his policy. What did upset him 
was that certain leaders—the professional 
Jews, to use my own term—had been critical 
of him, If anything, Mr. Johnson's puzzle- 
ment was a compliment to a group that he 
considered compassionate because of its own 
suffering and well-informed because of its 
dedication to education and learning. (After 
all, did not the Wayne, New Jersey Jewish 
community proudly acknowledge the fact 
when it was accused of devotion to educa- 
tion?) 

The fact of the matter is that certain pro- 
fessional Jews—almost always either secular- 
ists or Reform—have spoken out against 
United States policy betraying their lack of 
information and understanding about what 
is really happening in Vietnam. Mr. John- 
son and all Americans know, of course, that 
many people from all religious groups have 
joined in this protest.of the war too, but the 
President might have expected more from 
us. 


SOME EXAMPLES 


Among those whom Mr. Johnson prob- 
ably had in mind were such as Dr. Maurice 
Eisendrath, president of the Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregation (Reform) who 
was quoted as having spoken before the 
UAHC's Pacific Southwest Council and com- 
pared President Johnson with Attila the 
Hun! If true, the remark is not only ob- 
scenely stupid but a clear indication of 
Eisendrath’s ignorance and/or intellectual 
dishonesty. (Let it be indicated that one 
president of a Reform temple present at the 
meeting indignantly rose to take exception to 
Eisendrath speaking in the name of Reform, 
He was heartily applauded.) 

Eisendrath, an influential Reform leader, 
had made his opposition to the war clear 
much earlier. In January 1966, he and 30 
other Reform rabbis had announced plans 
for a ‘militant’ peace campaign and, along 
with another leading opponent of the war, 
Dr. Jacob Weinstein, president of the Reform 
spiritual group, Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis, he had helped push through a 
resolution critical of the war at the 77th an- 
nual meeting of the Central Conference, 

At that convention, Weinstein declared: 
“We have now brought the deeply-felt dis- 
content and resentment with this war to the 
sticking point so that men running for elec- 
tive office are aware of it.” Weinstein is also 
a member of the war-opposed Clergy Con- 
cerned About Vietnam. 

In addition to the certain Reform clergy- 
men, the tiny but extremist Reconstruction- 
ist group, founded by Mordecai Kaplan, split 
with President Johnson on the war last Jan- 
uary and called upon him to ‘concentrate 
upon ending the war rather than winning it.’ 

ORTHODOX SUPPORT PRESIDENT 


On the other hand, it is the Orthodox 
community which has vocalized true Amer- 
ican Jewish sentiment. Many Orthodox Jew- 
ish groups and individuals have spoken 
loudly and clearly in support of United 
States efforts in the war and in understand- 
ing of why we are there. 

Thus, the Rabbinical Alliance of America, 
ene of the leading Orthodox rabbinical 
groups, declared in January: The Rabbinical 
Alliance . . . wishes to reiterate its policy of 
full support of the Government's policies in 
Vietnam.” 
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Similarly, the Rabbinical Council of Amer- 
ica’s president, Pesach Z. Levovitz, last July 
9, criticized some segments of the religious 
and intellectual community for constantly 
prodding Washington to find a way for peace. 

“This is not the road to peace,” he said. 
“If we are to be successful in securing peace 
in Southeast Asia, we must t appiy equal pres- 
sure on Hanoi, Peking and Moscow.” 

He was joined by Moses I. Feuerstein, pres- 
ident of the Union of Orthodox Jewish Con- 
gregations of America who said that “the 
Orthodox Jewish community supports the 
Administration's policy in Vietnam.” 

Orthodoxy can, of course, be proud of its 
strong and consistent support of freedom as 
embodied in the policies of President John- 
son, But a vociferous minority still o 
the war and continues to act the role of the 
blind leading the blind. Foremost among 
these is the American Jewish Congress. 


[From the Jewish Press, May 12, 1967} 
THE JEWISH STAKE IN VIETNAM 
(By Meir Kahane) 

THE AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 

Perhaps the leading Jewish:critic of Ameri- 
can policy in Vietnam continues to be the 
American Jewish Congress. On April 29, 1966, 
this truly amazing group that seems to have 
@ penchant for taking anti-Jewish stands on 
so many crucial issues, issued a statement of 
position in the form of a resolution at its 
mational biennial convention. Eventually, 
this was published under the title, Where We 
Stand. 

Instead of recognizing the imperative need 
for United States intervention and for the 
defeat of the aggressor, the AJC took the 
following position: 

“The AJC views with growing alarm the 
course our national policy in Vietnam is con- 
tinuing to take. The dream of the Hebrew 
prophets was the eternal peace, of a world 
in which men would turn their swords into 
ploughshares and nations would not learn 
war anymore. Through the ages, the Jewish 
people have longed and worked for the ful- 
fillment of the dream of peace. 

“We therefore urge our President to sus- 
pend indefinitely our bombing of North Viet- 
nam. As a corollary we view all initiatives 
which would escalate the war with alarm 
and apprehension.” 

Since that time the AJC has moved onward 
and upward, its protests growing shriller, its 
self-rectitude growing surer. Last year, N.Y. 
Times correspondent, Harrison Salisbury, 
disclosed that some civilian casualties had 
occurred during our bombing of the North— 
a bombing, let it be noted over and over 
again—that has been remarkable for the 
scrupulous care that has been taken, often 
at great risk to the pilots and men involved, 
to avoid any non-military targets. Let it be 
remembered, too, that in the bombings of 
Nazi Germany and Fascist Japan the same 
care had not been taken in regards to civil- 
ians (12,000 had died in one raid on Dresden, 
Germany), and at that time—and to this 
day—no critic of President Johnson’s bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam ever uttered a word of 
condemnation of our killing of German 
civilians, 

Despite this, the critics of the President, 
with the AJC shouting right along, sud- 
denly developed a moral conscience regard- 
ing civilians on the enemy side. The same 
people who, at the time of World War II. 
clearly understood the need to crush the 
morale and spirit of the enemy by deliber- 
ately terror bombing, now suddenly condemn 
a policy of strict adherence to military tar- 
gets with the inevitable accidental civilian 
casualties. And so, the president of the AJC, 
Reform Rabbi Arthur J. Lelyveld, wired the 
White House: 

“The inevitable slaughter of innocent 
civilians as a result of American bombing 
raids over North Vietnam is now verified. The 
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conscience of the American people must 
make itself heard as American bombers in- 
vade a foreign state, as American policy earns 
universal condemnation, as more American 
and Vietnamese lives are sacrificed daily ... 
The ethical demand of our Jewish heritage 
compels us to call yet again for the halt to 
the bombings.” 
MUDDLED THINKING 

Lelyveld’s theology was, of course, as mud- 
died as his grasp of the reality of Vietnam 
conflict. Indeed, there are so many errors 
and so much ignorance in the brief state- 
ment quoted above that one feels compelled 
to devote several weeks to answering it— 
which we shall, please G-d. For the moment, 
however, one must limit himself to explain- 
ing to the members of the AJC and all others 
who have been confused and stampeded by 
men like Lelyveld into blind and misguided 
protest, exactly why the United States is 
bombing the Northern half of Vietnam and 
to do this, one must have a clear picture 
of the nature of the enemy, both United 
States troops and Vietnamese civilian force. 
One should, for example, learn about the 
story of an 8-year-old boy, Nguyen Van Vang. 

Try to imagine that you are Nguyen Van 
Vang. You're eight years old and you're a 
little Vietnamese boy. The Mekong Delta is 
your home. You've never seen Saigon and 
you've never heard of Hanoi. 

You grew up deep in the Delta, in An Giang 
province, about 150 kilometers from the 
capital. There amid the rice paddies, canals 
and many offshoots of the mighty Mekong, 
your whole world was a giant mud pie that 
children everywhere would revel in. 

You played barefoot. In fact, fashionably 
dressed little boys in your hamlet of Thanh 
Phuoc are clothed mostly by the tropic sun. 
Your games were the simple ones of sticks 
and stones, but with infinite variety. A rolled 
up wad of paper bound by a rice stalk was 
your ball. On occasion, a kite. You were 
happy, who needs more? 

The big adventure began a month ago 
when your father and mother decided to go 
far away to work. They would help build a 
canal. They had done this before but this 
time you would go along too. One day big 
government trucks came for your parents 
and you, and others from nearby villages. 

Though the ride was long and dusty, every- 
body was excited. The pay for this work was 
very good and in the five weeks it would take 
to finish the job your mother and father 
could earn more than 8,000 Piastres, or about 
100 dollars. With Tet, the Lunar New York 
festival coming, this meant more meat to go 
with the holiday rice, and maybe some duck, 
and sweets for you. 

One hundred kilometers to the East the 
trucks finally stopped near the city of Mytho, 
at a village called Tam Huong, not too dif- 
ferent from yours. There was the canal that 
was to be lengthened, widened and deepened. 
When finished, this 6,000 meter waterway 
would afford enough irrigation to provide an 
extra rice crop for the farmers in the area. 

Your mother and father worked hard, 
along with the 50 others in the group. You 
passed the days watching or playing, not 
straying too far. After a month there were 
only 700 meters left to go in the canal work 
and you would be back home in a week with 
your friends in the hamlet. 

At night the workers were very tired and 
after dinner they went to sleep early. They 
slept in two houses near the canal and in an 
adjacent Buddhist Pagoda. You and your 
parents were in the pagoda. 

That’s where you were two nights ago, lying 
between your mother and father, when the 
Viet Cong crept in with their machineguns. 

Thirteen persons were shot dead in the 


Twelve others sleeping in the two houses 
were killed. 
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ished but not this week. 

Today was the funeral. The monks prayed 
and lit candles and incense. Now the big 
trucks, loaded with coffins and the survivors, 
are ready to go home. 

You're Nguyen Van Vang, you're eight 
years old, and they shattered your little 
world. You will never forget the Viet Cong. 


[From the Jewish Press, May 19, 1967] 
THE JEWISH STAKE IN VIETNAM 
(By Meir Kahane) 


Behind the protests and bewilderment con- 
cerning United States involvement in Viet- 
nam lies a terrible and almost fanatic igno- 
rance and confusion concerning the follow- 
ing basic questions: What is the origin of the 
fighting? Who are the Vietcong and what is 
their origin? Is this not a civil war? Are not 
the Vietcong merely peasants fighting for 
a free and progressive society? What right 
does the United States have to be in Vietnam? 
Why is the United States bombing a foreign 
country—North Vietnam? 

Because never before have so many known 
so little about so much, we find the Leftist 
groups—dedicated to the establishment of 
a Communist, totalitarian regime in Saigon— 
able to manipulate a great many liberals and 
other decent people (a tactic at which they 
are extremely adept, considering their suc- 
cess in leading so many sheep by the nose 
during the 1930's, 1940's and even in the 
Korean War). Because of this immense igno- 
rance—much of the blame for which must lie 
with the United States government's failure 
to provide clear and readily available an- 
swers—many well-meaning groups have been 
sucked into the general protest movement 
under the misconception that they are fight- 
ers for ‘peace.’ 

Basically, these groups—including Jewish 
ones such as the American Jewish Congress 
and the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations (Reform) —believe and propagate the 
following inanities: 

The war in Vietnam is a civil war led by 
dedicated reformers against a corrupt regime 
in Saigon which is an imperialist tool to 
poot; the United States is driven by some 
mad obsession about Communism to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of a foreign na- 
tion to uphold a corrupt and weak regime; 
the people do not support Saigon and are 
ready to opt for the Vietcong; the United 
States is engaged in an immoral war against 
a weak and outside country—North Viet- 
nam—and willfully kills thousands of civil- 
ians weekly; the Vietcong and North Viet- 
namese would gladly talk if the United 
States would stop the bombing and show a 
willingness to compromise by recognizing 
the Vietcong as a legitimate party to the 
hostilities and by leaving South Vietnam 
and letting its people choose its own destiny 
by free elections. 

The premises are basically false and the 
conclusions that flow from them equally so 
and extremely dangerous for Free Vietnam, 
the other nations of Southeast Asia and 
the citizens of a United States which is still 
the home of freedom and liberty. For if the 
above premises would be true then the 
United States should pull its troops out of 
Vietnam and leave it to the mercies of the 
Vietcong—and this is really what these 
groups desire. To begin to comprehend what 
a disaster that would be for free people and 
for the United States, for Jewry, Judaism 
and Israel, and to begin to dispel the false 
illusions and understand the truth about 
Vietnam, we must begin to understand the 
origins of the conflict. 
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FRENCH INDOCHINA 


The land that we know today as Vietnam 
(both North and South) together with the 
adjoining lands of Laos and Cambodia were 
conquered in the late nineteenth century by 
imperialist France. They were joined to- 
gether in a union called French Indochina 
and remained for more than half a century 
colonies of the little Bourbons. They existed 
—like all colonies—only to serve the chau- 
vinistic and materialistic needs of the 
French. Their duty was to merely pay their 
taxes, furnish the motherland with raw ma- 
terials and serve as a market for cheap 
finished products. 

From the very beginning, Vietnamese na- 
tionalism was aroused and there came into 
being various revolutionary groups dedicat- 
ed to the overthrow of French rule and the 
re-establishment of a Free Vietnam. From 
the time of the early Can Vuong (To Rescue 
the King’) monarchist movement, various 
groups arose in hatred of the French. Con- 
sider the 1906 letter of the Vietmamese pa- 
triot Phan Chau Trinh to the French Gov- 
ernor General that read in part: 

“The French always hold us in hatred and 
contempt. They consider us not merely as 
savages but as dogs and swine 

Hatred of the French grew and was nur- 
tured by the nationalists. From 1905 until 
1925 its mainstream was represented by the 
Dong Du (Pan Asian) Movement led by Phan 
Boi Chau. This group changed the charac- 
ter of the Vietnamese nationalism by no 
longer looking to the Buddhist or Confucian- 
ist ideas but rather to the modern Western 
political concepts of republicanism and 
technology. 

Phan succeeded in obtaining scholarships 
for Vietnamese youths to study military 
techniques and political training in China 
and Japan. He succeeded in uniting all the 
nationalists into a League For the Restora- 
tion of Vietnam and organized a govern- 
ment in exile in Canton, China. The move- 
ment began to gain momentum when, in 
June 1925, Phan was persuaded to go to a 
certain address in Shanghai. It was a great 
mistake. He did not realize that it was in 
the part of the city under French conces- 
sion, French police were waiting to seize him. 

The question now arises: How in the world 
did the French know that Phan would be 
at the address? The answer is even simpler. 
A Vietnamese by the name of Nguyen Ai 
Quoc had informed them, betraying the 
leader of Vietnamese nationalism for the 
sum of 100,000 piasters. The money went to 
subsidize a Cantonese Communist front 
known as The League For Vietnamese Revo- 
lutionary Youth. It was to be the fore- 
runner of the Vietnamese Communist Party. 

Who was Nguyen Ai Quoc? Today he is 
better known as Ho Chi Minh. Let his deed 
be recorded as one of his earliest known 
contributions to the creation of a free and 
independent Vietnam. 


[From the Jewish Press, May 26, 1967] 
THE JEWISH STAKE IN VIETNAM 
(By Meir Kahane) 

(United States forces are today fighting in 
Vietnam to check Communist aggression. All 
Americans have a stake in this grim war but 
Jews have a very special interest in the suc- 
cessful outcome of this struggle. For, where- 
ever the Communist machine achieves power, 
not only are political, social and economic 
rights swept away, but spiritual persecution 
is inevitable and mercilessly practiced. Be- 
cause of this, it is vital that the Jew realize 
the danger to his very survival as a free hu- 
man being should Communism ever achieve 
victory. He should know that Judaism will be 
mercilessly attacked and his children torn 
fromm their faith. He should know that the 
State of Israel is a bitter target of the Com- 
munists in general and the Chinese and Viet- 
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cong in particular. The Jewish Press, in 
line with its policy of alerting America to the 
dangers of totalitarianism from Right and 
Left, is writing a comprehensive series on The 
Struggle For Freedom In Vietnam. The writer 
of the series aside from being a regular con- 
tributor to the Jewish Press, is also chair- 
man of the American Jewish Friends of Viet- 
nam and an expert on Communist threats to 
democracy and religious freedom.) 

One warm evening in the year 1912 a young 
Vietnamese of 22 set sail from Saigon for 
Marseilles. He carried with him a small suit- 
case and a letter of introduction to the Viet- 
namese nationalist leader, Phan Chu Trinh, 
in Paris. One is tempted to pause and wonder 
how the course of history would have changed 
if the young man—Ho Chi Minh—had never 
reached the shores of France? 

It is impossible to begin to understand the 
course of today’s events in Vietnam without 
an understanding of the history of the Viet- 
namese Communists. And the history of the 
Party begins with an appreciation of its 
founder and leader, Ho, Though a ruthless 
and cal man, his political genius and 
revolutionary brilliance is acknowledged by 
all, and he towers over all other leaders in 
Indochina. 

Born in 1890 in the province of Nghe An 
he is descended from a line of junior man- 
darins and small landlords. His name at birth, 
was Nguyen Van Coong and his father was 
a fervent nationalist who had a profound 
influence over his son. 

In France, he became active with other 
Vietnamese exiles in agitating for independ- 
ence for his homeland. For years he worked 
towards this end, even attempting to gain 
President Wilson's backing at the Versail- 
les Conference that followed World War I. 
Nothing, obviously, came of it. 

All this time, Ho had been strictly a Viet- 
mamese nationalist. Now, having met and 
been introduced to many left-wing political 
figures in France, he became a member of the 
Socialist Party. There is little doubt that 
his original motive was the hope that Marx- 
ism would be able to aid nationalism in 
doing what the latter had failed to do alone, 
The tail, however, soon began to wag the dog. 


HO BECOMES A COMMUNIST 


Somewhere along the line, Ho became 
a sincere convert to the Marxist doctrine. He 
was so enthusiastic that he broke with the 
right-wing Socialists and became a Com- 
munist. He travelled to Russia and from 
1921 to 1925 he studied and gained the nec- 
essary experience in revolution. In 1925 he 
was told that he had been chosen to go with 
Comintern (Communist International) 
agent, Michael Borodin, to Canton, China to 
introduce revolutionary Communism to the 
Far East. 

In Canton, Ho (now known as Ly Thuy 
to the Chinese and as Vuong Son Nhi to the 
Vietnamese exiles) formed something called 
the Revolutionary Youth League. It was a 
carefully cloaked front that always de-em- 
phasized Marxism and portrayed itself as a 
nationalist group. The students who came to 
his meetings, however, were taught the ele- 
ments of Marxism and revoluntionary tech- 
niques. 

Ho observed his students carefully. The 
best of them were chosen to go back to 
Indochina where communist cells were es- 
tablished. But it was not the Communist 
Party that was the leader of the struggle for 
independence from France in those years. 
In 1927 there had been created a group 
which promised to create a truly independ- 
ent and democratic Vietnam. It was known 
as the Vietnam Qvoc Dan Dang (VNQDD) 
or Vietnamese National Party. Its strength 
was derived from the fact that its member- 
ship came from the cream of Vietnamese 
society—the middle and upper lower classes. 

Its leader, Nguyen Thai Hoc, was not a 
particularly brilliant theoretician, though 
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he was a sincere and dedicated patriot. In 
effect, he modeled his group after the Chi- 
nese Kuomintang of Sun Yat-sen and Chiang 
Kai-shek, adopting that group’s vague 
ideology of nationalism, democracy and 
socialism. 

The VNQDD gained rapidly in Vietnam. 
The Great Depression of 1929-31 had shaken 
the country badly. The colonialist French 
had introduced industrial crops, such as 
rubber plantation, and light industrial en- 
terprises and this created an urban and 
semi-urban proletariat. The old economy of 
small farmers—poor but self-sustaining— 
was breaking up. Economic and social mis- 
ery was all about and the nationalists 
seized upon it. The VNQDD soon had 120 
secret cells and 1500 members. It lacked, 
however, a solid revolutionary technique 
and had little resources—all things that the 
smaller Communist Party was to realize and 
overcome and which, in the end, gave it 
victory. 

A premature uprising was launched on the 
night of Feb. 9, 1930 by the VNQDD at Yen 
Bay. The French supressed it quickly and 
brutally. The entire party-apparatus was 
captured and scores of leaders went to the 
guillotine shouting: “Doc Lap,” “Doc Lap,” 
(Independence, Independence). 

But courage was all that the VNQDD had. 
Their golden hour had come and gone and 
they were never again to be the dominant 
force in the Vietnamese struggle against 
France. The Vietnamese revolution, born in 
nationalism, was to end in communism. 

As the VNQDD grew in power, Ho Chi 
Minh waited in China, realizing that his 
attempts to portray his Revolutionary Youth 
League as merely another nationalist group 
was doomed to failure and that the na- 
tionalists were flocking to the VQNDD. He 
therefore, removed the facade and in 1930, 
openly established the “Indochinese Com- 
munist Party.” 

No sooner had this been done, when the 
tragic VNQDD revolt took place. Hoping to 
reap the harvest that had been so laboriously 
sown by the nationalists, Ho now ordered an 
uprising of his own. On May Day 1930, the 
Communists instigated riots against the 
French, riots that ended as the French 
Legionnaires fired machine guns into the 
crowds, The Communist Party’s first major 
attempt had failed. 

But the Communists had been much more 
fortunate than the nationalists. Unlike the 
VNQDD which had seen its leadership 
decimated by the French, many of the Com- 
munist leaders had evaded or escaped arrest. 
Above all, Ho Chi Minh, who had been ar- 
rested in Hong Kong, was now released under 
mysterious circumstances. (Unbelievably, the 
French believed that he died in 1933). He was 
far from dead, however, and he disappeared 
from the public scene only to work at the 
difficult task of rebuilding the fallen walls of 
the Communist Party. 


[From the Jewish Press, June 2, 1967] 
Tue JEWISH STAKE IN VIETNAM 
(By Meir Kahane) 


We pause in our description of the general 
background of the Vietnam conflict to an- 
swer certain questions and points that have 
been raised by several people in opposition 
to United States attempts to halt the ag- 
gression and terror of the Communists there. 
Many of these points are shared by all too 
many people, individuals who are not famil- 
iar with the facts and who have been lulled 
into their present attitude by a clever and 
untiring propaganda machine. It is impera- 
tive that these points be answered if we 
are to understand the terrible danger that a 
Communist victory in Vietnam poses for all 
of us and, to this end, one major point will 
be taken each week and answered. 

Point I—Is this not a civil war between 
South Vietnamese and is not the Vietcong 
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basically a nationalistic group rather than 
a Communist one? Are we not violating the 
Geneva Agreement? 

Answer: Undoubtedly, this myth is what 
the Vietcong and Hanoi would dearly love 
to have us believe. Indeed, this theme is 
shouted by every Leftist group and publica- 
tion and echoed by a great many dupes (the 
latest having been U Thant, who has long 
since proven himself to be a biased and 
slanted opponent of the West). The facts, 
however, are quite different. 

The Geneva Agreement of 1954 had divided 
Vietnam into two parts, at the 17th parallel. 
The North, known as the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam, was a Communist tyr- 
anny. The South, known as the Republic of 
Vietnam was a free, non-communist republic. 
The Agreement looked forward to nationwide 
elections by 1956 to re-establish the unity of 
the country. Ho Chi Minh was delighted be- 
cause he was convinced that he would easily 
win the elections. There were several reasons 
for his optimism: The North was more popu- 
lous than the South; the North had been 
under Communist tyranny for nearly a dec- 
ade and terror and fear ruled the area, insur- 
ing a total Communist victory of the kind 
that every Communist country always pro- 
duces; in the South, the nationalists, though 
all anti-Communist, were without the disci- 
pline and unity of the Communists and were 
desperately divided among themselves; the 
South was decimated economically, with 
ruined highways, bombed railways, silted 
canals and agriculture in chaos; three private 
armies—two of them religious sects and the 
third a mafia-type gang which ran all the 
vice in Saigon—roamed the countryside with 
no intention of submitting to the authority 
of Free Vietnam. 

There is little doubt that, because of these 
reasons—and especially because no super- 
vised free elections could be guaranteed in 
the North—any election would have been a 
farce and would have resulted in a sanctioned 
takeover of the country by the Communists. 

What is forgotten, however, is that the 
Geneva Agreement was never signed by South 
Vietnam. The signatures that appear on it 
are those of North Vietnam and the imperial- 
ist French who were ready to sign anything 
as long as they could escape a war which was 
bleeding them of a million francs a day. The 
South Vietnamese, however, were adamant 
in their refusal to be bound by a paper which 
would destroy them and contemptuously re- 
fused to be bound by the colonialist French. 
This point must be stressed over and over 
again. South Vietnam has never broken the 
Geneva Agreement since it was never a signa- 
tory to it (Nor was the United States a signer 
of the Agreement, promising only to do noth- 
ing to upset it, a promise we carefully kept 
until North Vietnam's violations became so 
grotesque). 

In any case, the years that followed Gen- 
eva saw a miracle take place in South Viet- 
nam. The private armies were easily crushed 
and the economy blossomed at such a rate 
that by 1960, per capita food production in 
the South was 20% higher than in 1956 
while in the North it was 10% lower and de- 
spite the vastly larger industrial plant in- 
herited by the North at partition, their gross 
national product in the South was $110 per 
person as opposed to only $70 in the North. 
Obviously, the South was prospering and 
was not about to fall under Ho Chi Minh's 
heel. 

As this became clear, Ho realized that the 
only way he would ever rule the South would 
be through force. He, therefore, began to 
organize the Communists in the South (a 
very small group) to begin assassinations, 
sabotage and other terror raids. He knew, 
however, that the small Communist groups 
in the South were not capable of a success- 
ful overthrow of the government and so he 
decided upon two things: 

1) Organize, infiltrate, 


arm, direct and 
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control an armed revolt against the legiti- 
mate, popular government in Saigon. 
2) Create a fictitious front which would 
pretend to be an independent Southern 
group so as to create, precisely, the myth 
that so many people today believe. 

And so, remembering Korea, where direct 
Communist crossing of a boundary was too 
blatant for even timid world opinion to swal- 
low, Ho dusted off his oft-used and always 
successful device of a cover organization. 

On September 4, 1960 the third Lao Dong 
(Communist) Party Congress met in Hanoi 
and heard Ho Chi Minh declare that “the 
North is becoming more and more consoli- 
dated and transformed into a firm base for 
the struggle for national reunification.” The 
Party First Secretary, Le Duan, stated that 
the Party had to “liberate the South from 
the atrocious rule of the U.S. imperialists 
and their henchmen” and that “we must 
constantly intensify our solidarity and the 
organization and education of the people in 
the south.” The Congress dutifully passed a 
resolution “to liberate South Vietnam from 
the ruling yoke of the U.S. imperialists .. .” 

And so on December 22, 1960, the National 
Liberation Front of the South (FLN) was 
born. This is the political arm of the Viet- 
cong which came into being at the same 
time. Ho, with supreme contempt for world 
opinion, now pictured the Front (so aptly 
named) as being an indigenous, independent 
group. The truth is, of course, a different 
matter. In the words of the Canadian mem- 
ber of the International Control Commission 
(set up to supervise the Geneva Agreement), 
on Feb. 13, 1965: 

“The aim and function of the Front for 
the Liberation of the South (FLN), the 
Forces for the Liberation of the South and 
the People’s Self Defense Armed Forces for 
the Liberation of the South and the People's 
Self Defense Armed Forces (Viet Cong) are 
to organize and to carry out under the lead- 
ership of the North Vietnam Lao Dong (Com- 
munist Party), hostile activities against 
armed forces and the government of the 
South by violent means aimed at the over- 
throw of the administration of the South.” 

One hardly needs the verification of the 
International Control Commission. As long 
ago as 1959, in an article in the Belgian 
Communist publication Drapeau Rouge, Ho 
stated: 

“We are building Socialism (commun- 
ism-ed.) in Vietnam but we are still build- 
ing it on only one part of the country, 
while in the other part we still have to 
DIRECT and bring to a close the middle- 
class democratic and imperialist revolution.” 

In the same vein, the Commander of 
the North Vietnam forces, Ho Ngyen Glap, 
spoke to the Lao Dong Congress of the need 
“to step up the national democratic revolu- 
tion in the South,” while he stated in the 
Communist Party journal, Hoc Tap, that 
the North was “the revolutionary base for 
the whole country.” 


From the Jewish Press, June 9, 1967] 
THE JEWISH STAKE IN VIETNAM 
(By Meir Kahane) 


It has not been a good two weeks for the 
opponents of United States efforts to defend 
the integrity of a small country in Southeast 
Asia and live up to its commitments. It was 
just a few weeks ago, on May 24, that a 
letter appeared in the New York Post from 
someone named Ben Marcus. It read, in part: 

“We peacenicks ... are really the ones 
who support the boys in Vietnam. We would 
like them to come home to a normal life, 
not to be killed in some half-country in 
Eastern Asia.” 

The contemptuous phrase some half- 
country; so reminiscent of the isolationist 
slogan opposing war with Hitler who wants 
to die” for Danzig?; apparently makes the 
point that small nations—‘half-countries” 
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are not worth dying for. Indeed this point 
is one that is raised over and over again 
by opponents of the war: 

“Why should we die for some small country 
half way around the world that we never 
heard of and with whom we have no ties?“ 

Of course, once upon a time very few 
people heard of places as Guadalcanal or Iwo 
Jima or El Alamein or Bastogne. They, too, 
might have been excused for asking what 
these places had to do with people in New 
York or San Francisco or Kansas City. With 
hindsight we can now look back and realize 
that, in those places, in the battles that 
were fought there and where thousands of 
Americans died, freedom and civilization 
were preserved from the hands of the Nazi 
and fascist hordes. It was these places—less- 
than half-countries these miserable islands 
and deserts, which helped guarantee that the 
spirit of Auschwitz would not be able to 
claim more than the six million Jews it did. 

A little later, very few Americans had heard 
of places as Seoul and Inchon or Yalu. To- 
day, as they go down in the history of our 
time as landmarks in the struggle for Korean 
freedom. Is there anyone—aside from the 
know-nothing Marxist—who disputes the 
fact that the courage of an American Presi- 
dent, Harry S. Truman, in going against the 
outraged protests of the pacifists of 1950 
and sending American troops to stop the 
North Korean hordes, prevented Communism 
from swallowing up another “half country” 
and stopped Communist domination of the 
Far East? 

The point, quite obviously, is that for 
people who pretend to don the mantle of 
morality and who was indignant at President 
Lyndon Johnson for daring to use force in 
Vietnam, the argument that “half-countries” 
are not worth dying for is as morally repre- 
hensible as it is politically naive. 

The history of aggression demonstrates 
quite graphically that the tyrant’s meal be- 
gins with tiny or “half” countries. Adolph 
Hitler did not begin his aggression with 
“whole” or great countries. It was the Rhine- 
land and the Saar and a small Austria and a 
tiny Danzig that first felt the hot breath of 
his aggressive appetite. They were testing 
grounds for the madman of Berlin, to see 
how far he could count on fearful people who 
sought to buy peace and security for them- 
selves at the expense of the “half-country.” 
He learned, to his delight, that there were a 
great many such people who were prepared 
to sell out a great many other people and he 
correctly foresaw that Munich was an in- 
tegral part of the spiritual baggage of the 
pacifist and the fearful. 

In the end, of course, not only have such 
people been guilty of moral bankruptcy but 
they did not even have the satisfaction of 
enjoying the peace they thought they had 
bought for themselves. For they learned to 
their sorrow that the more one appeases the 
aggressor the more his appetite is whetted. 
In the end, they had to go to war anyhow; in 
the end their sons and daughters died any- 
how; the difference was, that, having waited 
and allowed the aggressor to gain time and 
strength and resources, the war was infinitely 
more bitter, eternally more desperate. 

No country is a half-country morally; no 
country is unworthy of being protected from 
an international aggression which looks 
upon every “war of national liberation” as 
part of a world-scheme which would make 
a universal hell of the earth. 

Certainly, we Jews stand in sorrowful and 
fearful realization of all this today. As the 
Arab hordes, urged on by their Communist 
patrons so eager to create, destroy yet an- 
other democratic world outpost, threaten the 
existence of the State of Israel, we urge and 
we demand that the force of the free world 
be brought to bear in defense of the Jewish 
State. We demand this despite the fact that 
Israel might very well be called a “half- 
country”, both because of its size and the 
fact that, like South Vietnam it is a product 
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of partition. We demand this despite the 
fact that it might be argued that millions of 
Americans have never heard of such places 
as Bnei Brak of Netanya or Mishmar Ha 
Emek. The point is an irrelevant one. A small 
nation, a small people is at the mercy of 
saboteurs and terrorists—it deserves to be 
saved this fate. A small nation is threatened 
with extinction by its neighbor and by guer- 
Tilla bands who claim that the land is theirs. 
It should be saved. Morally this is the only 
stand a person of integrity can take. Practi- 
cally, it is the only foreign policy that great 
nations who wish to remain free themselves 
can follow. 

The principle of great power intervention 
on behalf of the small state is one that all 
men of Justice must fight for—in Israel and 
in Vietnam. 

Those of us—the great majority of Ameri- 
can Jews—who have backed President John- 
son throughout in his Vietnam policy—stand 
sincerely and unashamedly and staunchly in 
our demands that he do no less for the State 
of Israel. Those who have consistently backed 
the principle of defense of the half-states“ 
can—with clear conscience—dlemand that 
Lyndon Johnson commit America’s power to 
the defense of tiny Israel. For the Ben Mar- 
cuses and other misguided ones there is only 
one course. To confess their moral and politi- 
cal sins so that they, too, can join the Jewish 
people and all other Americans who desire 
justice, in demanding that their chief execu- 
tive continue the struggle for world freedom 
aronet the defense of the “half-state” of 

srael, 


RIGHT OF PRIVACY 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
GALLAGHER] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Speaker, from 
Monday, June 19, through Friday, June 
23, the Evening News in Perth Amboy, 
N.J., published a five-part series en- 
titled “Census or Snooping?” The series 
was written by Miss Susan A. Meyer, of 
the Evening News’ editorial department. 

Miss Meyer’s articles offer an in-depth 
study of the delicate balance between 
increased questioning of the American 
public by the U.S. Census Bureau—as 
exemplified in the special census” con- 
ducted in New Haven, Conn., in April of 
this year—and the preservation of the 
individual's right of privacy. 

I believe that these articles illustrate 
outstanding research and clarity of style, 
and that they present a most precise 
explanation of one of the most serious 
and complex problems facing our Na- 
tion today. 

This series represents journalism at 
its finest, and for that reason, I insert 
it in the Record at this time: 

From the Perth Amboy (N.J.) Evening News, 

June 19, 1967} 

Snoortnc?: 1970 Nose COUNT 

A Nosy One—I 
(By Susan A. Meyer) 

In 1787 the Founding Fathers decided that 
there was a need for a census of population 
every 10th year. 

More than 150,000 Americans have already 
had a taste of this nose-counting—1970 style. 

In April, residents of New Haven, Conn., 
were required—or at least were under the im- 
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pression they were required—to participate 
in a special dry-run of the 19th Decennial 
Census of Housing and Population. 

In the process, one in every four New 
Haven householders had to wrestle with a 20- 
page form, a “special census” the size of a 
tabloid newspaper—and nearly as heavy. 
Their more fortunate neighbors only had to 
fill out the standard four-page edition. 

It was the householder’s responsibility to 
supply information not only about himself 
but about everyone else living under his roof 
as well—including the family boarder and 
visiting cousins from Peoria. The only easy 
part was counting the noses. 

New Haven residents can bear witness to 
the insatiable curiosity of the federal govern- 
ment. Among other things, they had to tell 
the Census Bureau: 

How much money they had, how they got 
it, and how they spent it; 

If they worked for a living, for whom and 
doing what; 

If their skins were white, black, red, yellow 
or “other”; 

If they got married and stayed married. 

The 1970 Census, to be conducted at an 
estimated cost of $173 million, will be the 
biggest statistical survey ever undertaken. 

In addition to tapping new, hitherto ne- 
glected areas of inquiry—and expanding on 
others—this census will be unique for other 
reasons. 

For one thing it will be a “do-it-yourself” 
census. Instead of answering questions for an 
enumerator, each householder will be re- 
quired to fill out a form and mail it to the 
Census Bureau. 

This will, of course, require the coopera- 
tion of the Post Office Department since it 
will be the responsibility of the mailman to 
do the legwork and the job of postal em- 
ployes to prepare the master list of addresses 
on which the success of the “mail out-mail 
in” venture will depend. 


NOT ENTHUSIASTIC 


Census officials admit—though somewhat 
reluctantly—that postal authorities aren’t 
particularly enthusiastic about their part in 
the master plan. Postmaster General Lawr- 
ence O’Brien’s repeated reference to “the 
mail crisis” makes it abundantly clear why: 
The Post Office Department has plenty of 
its own problems to worry about. 

From humble beginnings devoted largely 
to counting people, not things, the Census 
Bureau, under the aegis of the Department 
of Commerce, has grown into a massive in- 
formation gathering network having within 
its files a continuous, detailed record of our 
entire civilization. 

The United States Constitution mentions 
the census only once, in a section providing 
for an enumeration every 10 years for ap- 
portionment purposes. A liberal interpreta- 
tion of another section of that document 
gives the Census Bureau the constitutional 
right to pry into the personal affairs of all 
citizens. The Constitution empowers Con- 
gress: 

„. . „ to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into ex- 
ecution the foregoing powers, including the 
powers to tax for the provision of the gen- 
eral welfare, to regulate commerce, and to 
establish a uniform rule of naturalization, 
and all other powers vested by this Consti- 
tution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or office there- 
of.” 

TITLE 13 SPECIFIC 

If the Constitution isn’t specific enough, 
Title 13, U.S. Code, certainly is. it says: 

“The Secretary of commerce shall take 
a census of population, agriculture, irriga- 
tion, drainage, and unemployment and 
housing in order to provide information con- 
cerning the number, characteristics, includ- 
ing utilities and equipment and geographi- 
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cal distribution of dwelling units in the 
United States.” 

It states further: “The Secretary (of com- 
merce) shall prepare schedules, and shall 
determine the inquiries, and the number, 
form, and subdivisions thereof.” 

In other words, the Bureau of the Census 
may quite literally ask anyone anything pro- 
vided only that the questions are “deemed 
necessary and proper“ by the Secretary of 
the Department of Commerce. 

The Census Bureau, the nation’s largest 
supplier of statistical material, has tradi- 
tionally had three problems: (1) how to se- 
cure information from a resistant public; (2) 
how to store it; and (3) how to fully exploit 
it. 

Even though Census officials admit 
that people sometimes resent being asked 
personal questions Title 13 has all but elimi- 
nated overt opposition to census probing. 
It provides stiff penalties—fine, imprison- 
ment, or both—for anyone over 18 who either 
refuses to answer questions or gives false 
information. 

MAY BE SOLVED 

Problems two and three may soon be 
solved, too. 

Computers will be used for the first time 
during the 1970 Census. 

In order to facilitate the conversion to 
computers, and to improve the correlation of 
its records with information received from 
“other governmental sources,” the Census 
Bureau proposes that Social Security num- 
bers for one in four households be placed on 
census forms. 

There was opposition to this, as there has 
been to every plan for mass numerical iden- 
tification, and particularly, to the proposal 
to create a National Data Center for storing 
all federal government records. 

The flurry of opposition did not stop the 
Bureau of the Census, however. 

Social Security numbers were included on 
the “1 in 4” special survey in New Haven. 

Census Officials insist the final 1970 ques- 
tionnaire will not be drafted until the re- 
sults of the New Haven test are thoroughly 
analyzed. 

Despite this assertion, the forms used then 
will in all probability be similar to the one 
every householder will be faced with on April 
1, 1970. 

EXTENSIVE LIST 


What will Uncle Sam want to know? Liter- 
ally, everything. The almost inexhaustable 
list includes: 

Name, address, and telephone number (not 
just whether or not there is a telephone). 

Age and date of birth. 

Race (white, Negro, Japanese, 
Filipino, Indian (Amer.), other). 

Marital status (not just married or single, 
but “now married, widowed, divorced, sepa- 
rated, never married) . 

(Although the federal government has no 
legislative interest whatever in marriage— 
this is regulated by the states—it would ap- 
pear to have an extraordinary curiosity. In 
addition to information everyone will be re- 
quired to give on his marital status, one in 
every four householders will be asked: 
$ When he got married, the last time, that 


Chinese, 


Has he been married more than once; 

When did he get married the first time; 

Did the marriage end because of the death 
of the husband or wife.) 

OTHER QUESTIONS 

Although the government is interested 
in people it is also interested in things; 

Rent paid or value of the dwelling; 

How is that home or apartment heated 
(an easy question for the homeowner, but 
not necessarily for the apartment dweller.) 

Those are the “routine” questions. From 
one in four households (and from all their 
occupants), additional information will be 
required. Such as: 
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Does the rent include heat, hot water, gas, 
electricity, air-conditioning, off-street park- 
ing and a swimming pool; 

The monthly average cost of gas and-or 
electricity; 

When was the building constructed (some 
homeowners may not even be sure of that 
one); 

How is hot water supplied to the dwelling 
and what types of fuele are used for heat- 
ing, cooking, and heating hot water. 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 


Household equipment is a subject of tre- 
mendous government interest. The census 
will want to know not only if the house- 
holder has a washing machine but what 
type—wringer, separate wringer, automatic, 
semi-automatic. 

Is his clothes dryer operated by gas or 
electric current? 

Is his dishwasher portable or built-in? 

Does he have a garbage disposal? 

Does he have separate freezer? 

Is his television set black and white or 
color? 

Does his radio operate on batteries or 
house current? 

Does the respondent have an automobile? 

A bedroom? 

A basement? 

How does he get his water? 

Get rid of his sewage? 

Since the federal government is just as 
interested in the individual as it is in the 
individual's physical surro , the Cen- 
sus Bureau will probably ask respondents: 

The birthplace of both his parents; 

How long he has lived at his present ad- 
dress and where he lived five years before; 

The extent of his education; whether or 
not he received a college degree and the 
field in which he received that degree; if he 
completed a vocational training course and 
if he used the training. 


WORK HISTORY 


More than 25 per cent of the population 
will also be required to give a complete work 
history including when and where they last 
worked, for whom, for how long and in what 
capacity. 

Then Census Bureau—like the Internal 
Revenue Service—is extremely interested in 
personal finances. 

Respondents to the “special census” will be 
asked to state not only their gross earnings 
before deductions for the year before but 
provide a dollar-by-dollar breakdown as well. 

The federal government is also interested 
in learning if any of this money comes from 
public assistance, pensions, unemployment 
insurance, workmen’s compensation, alimony 
or insurance, 

Once upon a time, Americans were counted 
for the worthy purpose of property appor- 
tioning the House of Representatives. 

Now, more than 200 milion persons, their 
goods and chattels—the proverbial hairs on 
their heads—will be numbered, coded, tabu- 
lated, correlated and studied by anyone with 
an eye for a bargain in market research. 

We've come a long way since 1787. 


CENSUS OR SNOOPING?: “SECURITY” CARDS Nor 
SECURE—II 
(By Susan A. Meyer) 

Eighteen years ago, George Orwell wrote a 
book predicting a world in which every facet 
of human life would be monitored by the 
omnipotent presence of Big Brother, The 
name of that book was “1984.” 

It caused a sensation and added such 
words as “double-think” and “soma” to our 
vocabulary. While its detractors try to dis- 
miss the book as little more than the fan- 
tasies of a neurotic mind, others believe 
the basis already exists for the terrifying 
world Orwell foresaw. 

Some even believe that “1984” will arrive 
sooner. In 1970, the Bureau of the Census 
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performs the decennial rite of determining 
how many of us there are and it could play 
a major role in changing America. 
The 10th Decennial Census of Housing and 
Population, the first computerized “do-it- 
* census in history, will be a tribute 
to American determination to do a job bet- 
ter, cheaper, and faster—regardless of the 
cost. 


That “cost’—the right to be let alone 
will be assessed everyone. 

New Haven, Conn., residents already know 
this. 

They had a taste of the 1970 probe in 
April when the Census Bureau tested its new 
master plan. 

More than 150,000 residents of that New 
England city learned that the federal gov- 
ernment will probe ever more deeply to de- 
termine statistically just exactly what it 
is that makes us tick. 

But the story didn’t begin two months 
ago in New Haven; it started 32 years ago 
in Washington, D.C. 

In 1935, Congress passed the Social Se- 
curity Act. The public was promised that 
information within Social Security files 
would forever remain confidential. 

So far, that promise has been kept. 

But, the question is: How much longer? 

Although safeguards were built into the 
original legislation protecting Social Security 
information from public disclosure, no pro- 
vision was made to restrict the use of the 
Social Security number itself. 

The Social Security Administration (SSA) 
has issued more than 180 million account 
numbers since the program began. More than 
135 million of these accounts are still active. 

The number of new accounts grows an- 
nually, reflecting both the increase in popu- 
lation and the extension of Social Security 
coverage to previously unprotected wage 
earners. SSA administrators believe by the 
mid-1970s it will be the rare individual who 
does not have a Social Security account num- 
ber. 

Regulations specifically forbid the individ- 
ual to use his Social Security number for 
purposes of identification, but there is no 
corresponding prohibition against others us- 
ing the number to identify the individual. 

When George Orwell wrote his disturbing 
book, mass identification by Social Security 
number was merely an academic question. 
Today it is a critical issue—and a strong pos- 
sibility. 

In 1949, computers, like mothers-in-law, 
were a standard part of the routine of most 
stand-up comedians. 

What was once a laughing matter is today 
a cause for alarm. 

PROVIDE THE KEY 

Among the many virtues of computers is 
the ease with which they can keep records, 
@ normally tedious, expensive, and time- 
consuming task, but one to which our socie- 
ty is dedicated. 

Now, with Social Security numbers pro- 
viding the key for programming them, com- 
puters can eliminate much of the drudgery 
and expense of keeping tabs on an entire 
civilization, 

The Internal Revenue service was the first 
to grasp the possibilities of the new concept. 

To keep better track of tax-payers—and to 
adapt its filing system to computers—the IRS 
quietly got government approval to use the 
Social Security number for purposes of tax- 
payer identification. 

For the first time since the establishment 
of the Social Security System, the SSA num- 
bers were being widely used for non-Social 
Security purposes. 

PRECEDENT SET 

A precedent had been established. 

With IRS success in mind, the Department 
of Defense proposed to do away with its serial 
numbers for servicemen, substituting Social 
Security numbers instead. The proposal is 
still under federal study. 
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But the most ambitious government pro- 
Posal yet advanced for using Social Security 
numbers for non-Social Security purposes 
comes from the Bureau of the Budget, an 
agency within the Department of Commerce. 

The Budget Bureau has proposed that a 
National Data Center be created. 

Using computers, all information now 
spread throughout the federal government's 
many files could be incorporated into a single 
very efficient unit. 

To this information could be added rec- 
ords compiled from sources outside the fed- 
eral government. 

States, for example, could supplement 
data-center files with their own vital statis- 
tics—such as birth, death, and marriage rec- 
ords. 

ONE MAN, ONE FILE? 


The key to the success of this proposal is 
the Social Security Account number, so easily 
adaptable to computers. All records the gov- 
ernment has for an individual—from his in- 
come tax returns to his military service rec- 
ord—could be filed in a single place under a 
number uniquely his. 

Statisticlans are enthusiastic about the 
proposal since it would provide an unending 
statistical gold mine. 

Their colleagues, the computer experts, 
point to the ease with which this informa- 
tion could be retrieved for purposes of statis- 
tical correlation. 

It was precisely this ease of retrieval that 
put a temporary halt to the data-bank plan, 
despite an Administration taskforce blessing. 


NOT DEAD 


The proposal is by no means dead, however. 
Its proponents are busily trying to find 
ways of 8 the fears of critics who in- 
sist it will be just as easy to retrieve the 
information for more ominous purposes. 
Largely because it has the financial and 
legal resources to do so, the federal govern- 
ment is leading the drive toward computer- 
ized mass identification. But other sectors, 
less susceptible to the pressure of public 
opinion or to legislative control, are also get- 
ting into the act. 

As they computerize their records, indus- 
tries, merchants, employers, schools and col- 
leges, credit companies, state agencies—any- 
one who can get the information—will in- 
clude the Social Security number as identify- 
ing information, 


SPACE AVAILABLE 


Applications of all types and for diverse 
purposes now provide spaces for the inclu- 
sion of the Social Security number. 

A Social Security Administration spokes- 
man said recently that it had been ap- 
proached with a proposal to tatoo pets with 
their owner’s SSA number. 

Although the Social Security officials sym- 
pathized with the pet owner's problem keep- 
ing his animal out of the clutches of petnap- 
pers, they declined to endorse the proposal. 

An even more ambitious scheme has also 
been submitted for SSA study. This is the 
plan to issue every individual a Social Secu- 
rity number when he is born so that it can 
be placed on all records pertaining to him, 
from his birth certificate to the form offi- 
cially confirming his death. 

Thus, an entire lifetime could be recorded 
on a fraction of an inch of computer tape— 
and retrievable in a fraction of a second. 

While most of these ideas are still just 
that ... ideas, the Census Bureau is busily 
putting the finishing touches on the 19th 
Decennial Census. 

Its plans for 1970 may well make all the 
other “ideas” obsolete. 

CENSUS OR SNOOPING?: ANYONE Can GET INTO 
THE ActT—III 


(By Susan A. Meyer) 
Last summer, Congress got a 8 
preview of the 19th Decennial Census 
Housing and Population—the most em 
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tious statistical survey ever undertaken by 
anyone, anywhere, anytime. 

After two days of hearings before the House 
subcommittee on census and statistics, it was 
clear the 1970 census will greatly enlarge the 
scope of federal inquiry into the personal af- 
fairs of every citizen. 

Members of the House subcommittee were 
anxious to find out who asks what—and why. 
They called upon A. Ross Eckler, census bu- 
reau director, for some answers. 

According to Mr. Eckler, all final decisions 
are, by federal law, within the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce, of which the Census Bureau is b 
But nearly anyone can get into the act—just 
suggest a question. 

According to congressional testimony, 
“representatives of trade associations and in- 
dustries engaged in advertising, banking and 
finance, insurance, manufacturing, retail 
trade, printing and publishing, and economic 
and market research” were on the list of in- 
terests from which the Census Bureau drew 
suggestions. 

Social service organizations wanted certain 
questions included; so did area and muni- 
cipal planners educational interests, religious 
groups, sociologists, labor unions, partici- 
pants in the war on poverty—the list was 
endless, the congressmen discovered. 

Members of the subcommittee asked what 
all the information would be used for. 

They learned there are, among others, 
many “non-federal government uses” for the 
data, including “market planning and fore- 
casting, buying power estimates, reference 
material for many undefined purposes, selec- 
tion of areas for direct mail promotion, and 
formation of economic and policy decisions.” 

The result of all this was the 20-page 
“special census,“ a combination comprehen- 
sive marketing survey and detailed sociologi- 
cal study, used in New Haven, Conn., last 
month, 

In addition to the questions it asked New 
Haven residents—and will in all probability 
ask more than 25 per cent of the entire popu- 
lation in 1970 as well—the Census Bureau 
proposed to inquire into such areas as reli- 
gious preference, voting and voter registra- 
tion, and physical and mental disability. 

Despite its denial of other than purely sta- 
tistical interest in such information, the 
Census Bureau was forced to forego those 
questions because of public and congres- 
sional opposition. 

But the opposition wasn’t strong enough 
to also scuttle the bureau's plan to include 
the use of Social Security numbers. That 
piece of “identifying” information was part 
of the “special census” and is likely to ap- 
pear on the same “1 in 4” survey in 1970. 


SOME RELUCTANT 

Subcommittee members asked Eckler if 
people didn't object to all this poking around 
in their private affairs. 

Eckler regretfully admitted that there is, 
indeed, occasional public reluctance, 

In order to combat it, the Census Bureau 
conducts an intensive public relations cam- 
paign, he said. 

“We tried local information centers where 
people can go and ask questions. We will 
certainly try to find if there are foreign- 
language newspapers . . that will reach 
these people and we will try to use them,” 
he testified. 

“It may be possible to find local leaders, 
such as clergymen or other people who have 
a considerable number of supporters or fol- 
lowers, to try to use all the means we can,” 
he added. 

Despite the bureau's hard-sell, public co- 
operation isn’t quite what it could be, Eckler 
confided in his congressional audience. 


HAVE A DUTY 
“There is a real problem of getting across 


the fact that these people . . have a duty 
as citizens to be reporting. But we will still 
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have more to learn about how to induce 
them to cooperate.” 

The bureau already has the means at its 
disposal with which to force cooperation: 
Title 18, U.S. Code. 

The statute provides stiff penalties for fail- 
ure to cooperate with the census. Although 
they are entitled to do so, census officials 
rarely resort to such drastic legal measures. 
Usually, threats of fine, imprisonment, or 
both, are sufficient to insure cooperation in 
the rare instances when an appeal to patriot- 
ism and duty were-not. 

The Census Bureau assures the public— 
backed by Presidential Proclamation—that 
all its information is strictly confidential 
and used only for statistical purposes. Fed- 
eral law reinforces this by forbidding use of 
census data for purpose of taxation, regula- 
tion, or investigation.” 

But just how tight are the security pre- 
cautions used by “sworn census personnel” 
to protect individual census reports? 


TAPES TAKEN 


Although the bureau defies anyone to show 
an instance in which confidentiality was 
breached, an aide to Rep. Cornelius E. Galla- 
gher (D-N.J.) told The Evening News of an 
instance in which an unauthorized person 
simply walked into census files and walked 
out with census s.” (The tapes were 
subsequently returned to red-faced census 
officials.) 

The Evening News asked bureau officials if 
taking the census anonymously wouldn’t 
eliminate the fear that the information 
might be misused. 

Dr. Eckler had a ready answer for that 
question. “Names are needed as an aid in 
controlling the enumeration,” he said. 

A computer expert with the Rand Corp. 
challenged this. 

After asking that he not be identified, he 
said “It is possible to take the census anony- 
mously, perhaps in a manner similar to the 
secret ballot ... but I do not believe the 
Census Department (sic) would be satisfied 
with this approach...” 

If individual identification is necessary to 
control the enumeration process, why are the 
mames retained once the census is com- 
pleted? 

“MANY PURPOSES” 

Dr. Eckler had an answer: public con- 
venience. 

“Retaining the name in the file of original 
records serves many purposes. Last year we 
were able to supply information from their 
census records of previous years to some one 
million individuals, most of whom applied 
for the information to help them qualify for 
Medicare and similar programs. 

“A transcript of the information they 
had given us in an earlier census served in 
lieu of a birth certificate.” 

What the census bureau director did not 
explain was how a census record could serve 
as proof of age where a sworn statement 
giving the same information could not. In 
both cases, the source of the information ‘is 
the same—the individual. 

Census officials have toyed with the idea 


News, but decided against it. 

“Consideration has been given to deleting 
the name from the records after the major 
tabulations have been completed. But there 
have always been cases in which it has been 
to the advantage of th? individual to be able 
to secure information from his own census 
record some time after the census. Up to 
the present time this has argued against 
removing the names from the records.” 

What Eckler did not say was how many 
persons later asked the Census Bureau if 
they had had flush toilets in 1930! 

Despite what the Census Bureau says, the 
Rand computer expert insists the bureau is 
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far more self-serving than it is public-spirit- 
ed. 
“VERY DIFFICULT” 


“It would not be impossible for computers 
to use information gathered anonymously— 
Just very difficult,” he said. 

But the Census Bureau is in the business 
of selling statistical information, and statis- 
ticians have discovered a new device for us- 
ing the wealth of such data in census files. 

“One key new use for census information 
is something called ‘longitudinal studies,“ 
he continued. “Some would like to be able 
to trace the history of the entire lifetime of 
a ‘statistical’ man. 

“For example, what happens to his income 
if he moves from one part of the country to 
another? 

“It is dificult to perform such studies un- 
less individual records are unambiguously 

According to the Rand expert, personal 
identification throughout an entire lifetime 
is the price assessed the individual—like it or 
not—for the statistical privilege of being 
studied “longitudinally.” 

“I cannot imagine how it would be possible 
to identify records so thas they are usable for 
longitudinal studies and still make it ‘im- 
possible’ to trace a particular individual. 
These two concepts seem basically incompat- 
ible,” he told The Evening News. 


EARLIER WARNING 


It was the same expert who, in 1966, warned 
another congressional committee that— 

“The safeguards built into the present 
generation of time-shared (computer) sys- 
tems all suffer the same defect of requiring 
the assumption of complete integrity of too 
many persons connected with the computer 
installation. 

“Can you think of any general-purpose, 
time-shared computer systems that are pres- 
ently approved to handle government classi- 
fied data? he asked the congressmen, 

The answer to that one was a resounding 
„no.“ 

Members of the subcommittee on census 
and statistics had another matter to discuss 
with Dr. Eckler: the National Data Center. 

The proposal, now under congressional 
consideration and public debate, was sub- 
mitted by the Bureau of the Budget. 

It calls for centrally locating all the in- 
formation now spread throughout the fed- 
eral government files into one giant, highly 
efficient, computer network. Because the 
Census Bureau files contain the largest block 
of individual information anywhere in gov- 
ernment, it could be an all-important part 
of the data bank. 

Despite the fact that the data bank pro- 
posal comes from another agency within the 
same department, one also vitally interested 
in statistical data, Eckler professed to know 
little about it. 

Although he denied any specific knowledge 
on the proposal, Eckler did not close the 
door on Census Bureau participation “pro- 
vided,” he told Congress, “there is appro- 
priate legislation.” 

Both the data bank proposal and the plans 
for the 1970 Census share a crucial element: 
Codification of all data by Social Security 
number. 

Both plans call for the identification of 
all records by the Social Security number of 
the person to whom the number belongs. 
These records, and others with which they 
are to be “correlated,” will be fed into a 
computer. 

The entire “file” on any individual could 
be retrieved from this same computer in a 
fraction of a second—by pressing a button, 

NEW DILEMMA 

For the Social Security Administration it- 
self, the proposed wholesale use of its num- 
bering system presents a dilemma. 

It, too, is interested in statistics but it is 
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also particularly conscious of the public 
trust. 
According to informed sources within the 


Department of Health, Education and Wel- 


fare, a battle is raging over the issue. 

But, according to Eckler, the matter of 
census use of Social Security numbers is al- 
ready settled. 

In his statement to The Evening News, 
he listed among those approving the plan, 
several agencies within H.E.W., including the 
Social Security Administration itself. 

This came as a surprise to the Commission 
of the Social Security Administration. 

“The Social Security Administration has 
not given approval to any plan for the gen- 
eral use of Social Security Account numbers 
for other than Social Security and taxpayer 
identification.” 

The 19th Decennial Census is viewed with 
enthusiasm by such interests as the com- 
puter industry, statisticians, social scientists, 
commerce and industry—in fact, by almost 
anyone with an axe to grind or something to 
promote. 

But there is also a lot of opposition. 
CENSUS OR SNOOPING? NATIONAL DATA 
BANK FEARED—IV 
(By Susan A. Meyer) 

Members of Congress are learning that not 
everyone is enthusiastic about plans for the 
1970 census, 

One of the first to challenge the $178 mil- 
lion undertaking was a colleague, Rep. Cor- 
nelius E. Gallagher. 

Gallagher, the personable, articulate Dem- 
ocrat from New Jersey's 13th District, is one 
of the leading spokesmen for the right of 
privacy—and a bitter critic of official 
snooping. 

“First of all, I am deeply concerned with 
suggested additions to the (census) ques- 
tionnaires; secondly, I have misgivings about 
the intended use of computers in the com- 
Pilation and distribution of the information 
gathered by the Bureau of Census,” he told 
members of the house subcommittee on cen- 
sus and statistics. 

Historically, government data collection 
has proved dangerous, Gallagher testified. 

“For centuries, European nations inno- 
cently collected detailed information about 
their citizens through censuses,” he con- 
tinued. “The use of such information was 
never conceived of for reasons other than 
efficiency and economy.” 

Even those reasons do not justify Census 
Bureau plans to inquire into such areas as 
voting habits, religious belief and disability, 
Gallagher asserted. 

“Tt seems to me,” he testified, “that this 
information is far removed from the essen- 
tial interest of the census which is to collect 
population information for apportionment 
purposes.” 

Subsequently, those areas of inquiry were 
abandoned by the U.S. Census Bureau. 

Despite his assault on Census Bureau plans 
to ask respondents for ‘their Social Security 
numbers, Gallagher was unsuccessful in pre- 
venting that information from being gath- 
ered during the New Haven dry-run in April. 

“Evidently, it is the belief of the bureau 
that the use of Social Security numbers 
would make it possible to combine census 
information with other already-gathered 
data and still protect the confidentiality of 
the census records,” he said. 

But, Gallagher continued, that assertion 
didn’t square with testimony before his own 
subcommittee on invasion of privacy. 

In rebuttal, he offered the statement of a 
highly respected computer expert who had 
testified during hearings he conducted on 
invasion of privacy. 

““As one who has for many years been 
interested in this problem of preserving pri- 
vacy in the interconnected computer com- 
munications systems, I am unable to find a 
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large body of literature on this subject of 
protection,’ Gallagher quoted from earlier 
testimony. 

A have on the other hand, had less difi- 
culty in accumulating an extensive file of 
open reports that describes how to wiretap 
and eavesdrop, in connection with com- 
puters...” 

That was not the only disquieting revela- 
tion from the computer industry, Gallagher 
continued. 

Other experts testified that at the present 
stage of computer technology unless iden- 
tification is deleted before the information 
is given to the computer, the computer it- 
self cannot “forget” it. 

“It became clear during the hearings con- 
ducted by our subcommittee that even the 
computer community is unaware of the pro- 
found implications of its creations,” Gal- 
lagher told his colleagues. 

The 196th Decennial Census, in which it 
is proposed to use both computers and Social 
Security numbers for the first time, presents 
a particular threat to what the New Jersey 
con calls the last frontier—the right 
of the individual to be let alone. 

“I am especially concerned with the rela- 
tion between the computer and census data, 
because the computerization of such infor- 
mation could lead to the premature estab- 
lishment of a national data bank,” he 
warned, 

Gallagher’s subcommittee won what its 

calls the “initial scrimmage” 
against the Budget Bureau’s proposal to 
stockpile all federal government records—by 
Social Security number—in one gigantic 
computer network, 

Although the plan was temporarily scut- 
tied, Gallagher insists the data bank idea 
is still very much alive. 

The Census Bureau itself has publicly 
avoided involvement in the National Data 
Center controversy. 

However, Gallagher believes the 1970 cen- 
sus will present data bank opponents with 
an accomplished fact. 


INTEREST SHOWN 


Pata bank supporters have already indi- 
cated a special interest in linking date from 
the Census Bureau with information in the 
Internal Revenue Service. Should this in- 
terest be realized it would represent only the 
first step toward centralization of data,” he 
warned. 

(The IRS has already converted to com- 
puters and identifies all taxpayers by their 
Social Security numbers). 

Gallagher continued, “The thing that 
disturbs me is putting your or my Social 
Security number into the computer and 
extracting all information that you may have 
given to the Census Bureau, all information 
that is in the IRS, all information in your 
military records, all your school tests. Every- 
thing that you ever did could be in theory 
put in this computer and, therefore, there 
could be a complete personal intelligence 
profile on any American citizen. 

“MORE SUSCEPTIBLE 

“The more sophisticated our technological 
tools become the more susceptible our coun- 
try becomes to a form of dictatorial rule. It 
does not take much to convert a democracy 
into something else,” Gallagher warned. 

During Gallagher’s testimony former New 
Jersey Rep. Paul J. Krebs, now deputy at- 
torney general in charge of the state’s Con- 
sumer Frauds Bureau, observed: 

“I guess basically the thought that your 
testimony gives rise to in my judgment is 
whether we are going to continue using the 
U.S. Federal survey for the purpose of learn- 
ing how we can better do our housekeeping 
rather than setting up material that will 
encourage the establishment of a master 
police agency.” 

Then, he asked Gallagher: 
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“When you start talking about giving the 
Internal Revenue Service access to this in- 
formation and then some other government 
agency, are you not in effect setting the 
groundwork for the kind of secret police 
operation that we do not relate to a 
democratic society?” 

“Exactly,” Gallagher replied. 

Although the New Jersey Congressman’s 
indictment of the 1970 census was among the 
harshest, he was far from the only one to 
object to the Census Bureau’s insatiable 
curiosity. 

Organizations with a variety of interests— 
the Joint Committee of the Synagogue Coun- 
cil of America, the National Community Re- 
lations Advisory Council of the American 
Jewish Committee, the Baptist Joint Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs, the New York City 
Planning Commission among others—ob- 
jected to certain areas of census inquiry or 
recommended that there be reconsideration 
of others. 

One of the strongest criticisms of the 1970 
census plan came from the American Civil 
Liberties Union. 

While admitting there is a legitimate need 
for statistical data, the A. O. L. U. challenged 
the concept that the federal government can 
ask its citizens anything, however personal. 

More than ever before, the A.C.L.U. has 
received complaints about the questions to 
be asked and the possibility of legal chal- 
lenge. What may be constitutionally asked 
at all and what may be asked under penalty 
for not answering completely and accu- 
rately,” the A.C.L.U. statement inquired. 


“NOT JUSTIFIED” 


“The answers to some questions may con- 
ceivably be useful to some proper govern- 
mental purpose, but of such small impor- 
tance that they do not justify invasion of 
the citizen’s retained and reserved rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution; others can 
serve no proper governmental purpose at all, 
but are sought for the sake of private in- 
terest—especially business. 

“If the compulsory feature is retained and 
there are refusals to answer because of in- 
sufficient government need (or none) to war- 
rant invasion of privacy, and the refusals 
are followed by threatened or actual prose- 
cution, the A.C.L.U. will consider defending 
such a refusal on grounds of civil liber- 
1 “SJ: 

While others were debating the merits of 
its Operation 1970 the Census Bureau went 
ahead with its plan to use New Haven, Conn., 
as a test tube for the 19th Decennial Census 
of Housing and Population. 

In April residents of that New England 
community went to work digging out in- 
formation for the Census Bureau under the 
assumption that their cooperation was re- 
quired by law. 

But was it? 

It is true that “answer to the census ques- 
tions are required by law (Title 13, US. 
Code)” as the census form states, but can the 
New Haven experiment be properly consid- 
ered “the census”? Census Bureau “surveys,” 
are on a voluntary basis according to the 
same statute. 

The Evening News questioned numerous 
attorneys about this. Many of them said the 
statute itself was too vague to make a defi- 
nite interpretation. Others said, in their 
opinion, New Haven—and similar dry-runs— 
could not properly be considered “the 
census.” 

New Haven residents, on the other hand, 
simply accepted on faith the Census Bu- 
reau's self-serving legal interpretation: An- 
swer—or risk fine, imprisonment, or both. 

However questionable its method, the Cen- 
sus Bureau got the information it sought 
from more than 150,000 Americans—complete 
with Social Security numbers for about a 
quarter of them. 

The results are under study now. 
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In the near future, the Census Bureau will 
complete its final blueprint for 1970, 
The Census Bureau works quietly. 
CENSUS OR SNOOPING?: New Census To BE 
Nostest—V 


(By Susan A. Meyer) 


The 1970 census began unofficially in April 
of this year when the City of New Haven was 
used as a giant test tube in which to experi- 
ment with the very latest in probing tech- 
niques. 

The 19th “decennial” nose count, at an es- 
timated cost of $173 million, will be the big- 
gest statistical survey ever conducted by 
anyone, anytime, anywhere. And it will count 
a lot more than noses. 

From a time when the census was con- 
ducted in order to properly apportion the 
House of Representatives—its only Constitu- 
tional mandate—the Bureau of the Census 
has grown to preminence as the nation’s 
largest supplier of statistics on everything 
from babies to bathtubs. 

With brand new computers to feed—and 
Social Security numbers with which to pro- 
gram them—the 1970 census will be nosier 
than ever. 

Despite the demand for more information 
for these hungry monsters, at least two fed- 
eral agencies are anything but enthusiastic 
about “master plan 1970.” 

Census Bureau plans call for a “mail out- 
mail in” survey—largely eliminating enu- 
merators—which may very well create more 
headaches for the already beleaguered postal 
system. 

Social Security officials are tight-lipped on 
Census Bureau plans to solicit Social Se- 
curity numbers for purposes of identification. 

But, census pleads, it is only following the 
precedent already established by the Internal 
Revenue Service and under consideration by 
other federal agencies. 

There are charges of “big brotherism” 
aimed at the Department of Commerce, the 
federal agency having over-all responsibility 
for both the degree of census snooping and 
the even more controversial National Data 
Center proposal. 

Congress got an earful on census plans last 
summer—more hearings are scheduled—and 
learned that the greatest demand for in- 
depth information came from business in- 
terests rather than the federal government. 

During his testimony before Congress, 
Census Bureau Director A. Ross Eckler ad- 
mitted that people “occasionally” resist 
census probing. 

But he also admitted that the Census Bu- 
reau holds all the high cards: a combination 
of the hard-sell technique and the penalty 
provisions of Title 13, U.S. Code. 

If the public ignores Census Bureau ap- 
peals to duty and patriotism—the soft-sell— 
officials can always invoke the law—the hard- 
sell. It is a violation of federal statute— 
punishable by fine, imprisonment, or both— 
to refuse to cooperate during a census. 

The Census Bureau keeps—in identifiable 
form—all original census reports. Eckler in- 
sists “public interest” demands it. 

But at least one computer expert has chal- 
lenged this, asserting the real reason is the 
demand by statisticians for detailed infor- 
mation—in identifiable form—in order to 
conduct “longitudinal studies.“ With the aid 
of computers, millions of lives can be distilled 
and a “statistical man” created from the es- 
sence. 

PRESS A BUTTON 

Members of Congress also learned that the 
present mechanical brains may be very 
smart in some ways but they are ill-equipped 
to protect the privacy of the lives they 
digest. 

One need only press a button .. 
of Congress were told. 

Among the severest critics of the Census 
Bureau plans is Rep. Cornelius E. Gallagher 


members 
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of New Jersey. He warned his colleagues that 
the 1970 census might lead to the prema- 
ture establishment of a national data bank, 
a plan he helped scuttle—temporarily. 

But there are other dangers as well. 

“Ever hear of the ‘fragebogen’?” Gallagher 
asked, suddenly. 

The Democratic member of Congress from 
the 13th District sat behind the big walnut 
desk in his Bayonne law offices discussing 
the war on government snooping. As chair- 
man of the House Subcommittee on Inva- 
sion of Privacy, he takes a particularly ac- 
tive role in the assault. 


STORED IN BERLIN 


His handsome, smiling face hardened as 
he explained: The ‘fragebogen’ was the per- 
sonal file—the dossier—their government 
kept on every German citizen.” 

For centuries, the thorough, record-con- 
scious Germans kept files on their citizens 
through such devices as censuses. These files 
were conveniently stored in Berlin, Gal- 
lagher continued. 

After Hitler came to power in 1932, the 
Gestapo used these same records to aid them 
in the systematic extermination of millions 
of persons during World War II. 

“Just imagine what the Nazis could have 
done with modern computers,” Gallagher 
mused, 

The congressman’s outspoken criticisms 
have been credited with stopping a few of 
the more flagrant abuses of the right of 
privacy. 

In 1965, his subcommittee persuaded the 
Civil Service Commission to prohibit the use 
of so-called personality tests and to revise 
the application for federal employment, ex- 
cluding questions the subcommittee mem- 
bers concluded were none of the govern- 
ment’s business. 


FORCE BAN 


Gallagher and a handful of his colleagues 
are also credited with persuading the Admin- 
istration to enforce the ban on the use of the 
polygraph—the lie detector—and electronic 
eavesdropping devices in all areas under fed- 
eral jurisdiction. 

He has since made things uncomfortable 
for the Department of Commerce through 
his criticisms of both the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Bureau of the Census. 

After hearings before Gallagher's subcom- 
mittee, the Budget Bureau decided against 
immediate implementation of its plan to 
create a central, computerized repository for 
all federal government records. 

The congressman also testified personally 
before another house subcommittee study- 
ing Census Bureau plans for 1970. 

He warned his es that those plans 
might well destroy what is left of individual 
privacy. 

The Commerce Department is not the only 
branch of government careless about the 
right of the individual to be let alone, Galla- 
gher continued. 

Others on his list of offenders include the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, and the little-known 
Office of Organized Crime. 

According to Gallagher, the F.H.A. could 
practically publish its own Kinsey Report 
based on information it extracts from hold- 
ers of F.H.A,-guaranteed mortgages. 

KNOWS OF MERGER 

The congressman said that meanwhile he 
learned that the Office of Organized Crime is 
about to merge its computerized files on 
300,000 alleged underworld figures—many of 
whom only “may” have some tenuous con- 
nection with organized crime—with the files 
of all other federal investigative agencies, 
from the Post Office Department to the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. 

Four of the agencies that will contribute 
to these files are among the most enthusi- 
astic supports of the national data bank. 
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According to Gallagher, the criminal files 
will use computerized tapes that could be 
“harmonized” with those proposed for the 
data bank. 

The dangers inherent in centralizing and 
computerizing so much information about 
an entire population are immediate and real, 
he continued. 

“Tf the trend is allowed to continue, every. 
one of us will be the loser,” Gallagher de- 
clared. 

“Every citizen will eventually be faced 
with the unpleasant prospect of having a 
moment in an otherwise blameless life 
frozen out of context,” he continued. 


CAN'T START OVER 


“With all the highly personal informa- 
tion the government has—doesn’t everyone 
have a skeleton somewhere?—it would be 
impossible to ‘start over'. 

“It was the principle that a person could 
turn over a new leaf—begin a new life in 
new surroundings without fear of being 
haunted by his past—that provided the basis 
for the settlement of the western frontier,” 
Gallagher said. 

“I wonder how many leading citizens in 
Arizona, for example, could trace their an- 
cestory back to some displaced Easterner 
turned gunslinger,” he mused. 

“A hundred years ago on the frontier if 
you asked a stranger a personal question you 
were inviting a bullethole,” he added. 

“We are, in my opinion, establishing the 
basis for a ‘Tyranny by average statistic’,” 
Gallagher continued. “Our national effort 
to create a ‘norm’ for every phase of human 
activity will eventually dehumanize all citi- 
zens. 

“Everyone whose life in any way falls out- 
side the ‘norm’ will be suspect.” 


“WHY NOT” 


With the means we already have—and are 
intent on using—we are creating what Gal- 
lagher calls “no less than a criminal record 
of an entire civilization”. 

“People who say “why not tell them what 
they want to know. I have nothing to hide’ 
are just kidding themselves,” he said. 

“Legislation at this point is only a calking 
operation,” Gallagher continued. “But it 
will have to do until the average guy real- 
izes he doesn't have to accept any system on 
the basis of one set of credentials—and that 
includes the Census Bureau. 

“People need not accept the assertion that 
surrender of the right to be let alone is the 
price we must pay for responsive govern- 
ment. 

“In fact,” Gallagher continued, “we had 
better not accept it. 

“If all the information the government 
has within its files today—total information 
on every American citizen—were computer- 
ized, it could be stored in a room 10,000 feet 
square. 

“And what we would have is the ingre- 
dients of what could be easily converted into 
a personal intelligence-type dossier on every 
American citizen existing at the other end 
of a button. 

SOCIETY ON RECORDS 

“Personally, I would be more concerned 
about the finger on that button than the 
one on the trigger of the Hydrogen Bomb.” 

Gallagher pondered a moment; then he 
said. 


“What we are really doing here is creating 
a society in which the individual is tyran- 
nized by records—records over which he has 
no control, records whose accuracy he can- 
not verify, records, however innocuous now, 
could be dangerous not only to himself but 
to his decendents in the future.” 

The con an paused again; then he 
added, thoughtfully: 

“Our dedication to efficiency and economy 
will, in my opinion create a new ruling 
class—a non-intellectual eélite—that will 
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measure everything, including human dig- 
nity, statistically. 

“This new oligarchy—the button push- 
ers—will be more frightening than anything 
George Orwell ever dreamed of. 

“They'll make even ‘Big Brother’ look like 
a member of the junior varsity!” 


INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the Members 
H.R. 9547, which is scheduled for floor 
action later this week. H.R. 9547 would 
authorize our participation in the Inter- 
American Development Bank to the ex- 
tent of $300 million per year for a period 
of 3 years. It is urgent legislation, and I 
sincerely hope that all of the Members 
will support the bill when it reaches the 
floor. 

For those of you who may be relatively 
unfamiliar with the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, I recommend that you 
examine the IDB 1966 Annual Report. 
The report is one of the finest I have ever 
read, particularly because it discusses 
bank projects and outstanding loans on a 
project-by-project and country-by-coun- 
try basis. To illustrate the quality of the 
report, I offer as an example the report 
of a student loan fund project to the Re- 
public of Panama which appears on page 
69 of the annual report. 

Additionally, I am including an article 
by Warren Wilhelm that appeared in the 
October 1966 issue of Fortune magazine, 
entitled There's Plenty of Promise in the 
Underdeveloped Land.” Despite pessi- 
mism surrounding the task of bringing 
development to the underdeveloped 
world, the article finds hope for the fu- 
ture in the growing body of professional 
management and experience being 
brought to bear on the task. In the con- 
clusion, the article pays special tribute 
to the Inter-American Development 
Bank as one of the capital-providing 
agencies serving effectively as mentor for 
the developing world. 

There have been a number of articles 
specifically praising various programs of 
the Inter-American Development Bank, 
and I am including a sampling of them 
for the Members’ information. 

PANAMA 

(Student loan fund. $700,000 20-year 214 % 
loan of March 17, 1966. Borrower: Republic 
of Panama.) 

Panama has a shortage of professionally 
trained persons in specialized fields, a fac- 
tor which hampers its economic and social 
growth, Although the University of Panama 
has a large enrollment, only limited numbers 
of students graduate due, in part, to the 
fact that students lack funds to devote them- 
selves full-time to their studies, More than 
90 per cent of the University’s students carry 
out their studies on a part-time basis or 
leave school before graduation. 

This loan will help correct this situation 
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by contributing to the establishment of a 
$1 million “Student Loan Fund” designed 
to enable students to complete their college 
education, to pursue post-graduate courses 
or to carry out technical or vocational train- 
ing. Low-interest, medium-term loans will 
be made from the Fund to finance training 
for undergraduates, and for university and 
vocational professors. Up to $40,000 of the 
loan will finance technical assistance services 
connected with the execution of the program. 

The program is being carried out by the 
Instituto para la Formación y Aprovecha- 
miento de los Recursos Humanos, an auton- 
omous Panamanian agency established in 
1965 to administer public funds devoted to 
scholarships. The program will enable stu- 
dents to pursue specialized courses in such 
fields as agronomy, engineering, economics, 
public administration, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry and biology. 


[From Fortune magazine, Oct. 1966] 


THERE’S PLENTY OF PROMISE IN THE 
UNDERDEVELOPED LAND 


(Nore.—In our present pessimism, we are 
overlooking the positive factors of manage- 
ment and experience that have changed the 
prospects.) 

(By Warren Wilhelm +) 

The past year has seen a growing disquiet 
about the developing areas of the world. 
The “population explosion” has numbed our 
confidence, and “widening gap” has become 
part of our language. Secretary of Defense 
McNamara, in his Montreal address in May, 
spoke of the hungering half of the human 
race,” and went on to say: “Given the cer- 
tain connection between economic stagna- 
tion and the incidence of violence, the years 
that lie ahead for the nations in the southern 
half of the globe are pregnant with violence.” 
When the Senate pugnaciously attacked the 
foreign-aid bill in late summer, it was clear 
that the attackers were motivated in part by 
disappointment with results in the develop- 
ing countries. The Germans these days speak 
of Entwicklungsmiidigkeit—‘development 
weariness.” 

Whether our present foreboding mood re- 
flects an accurate estimate of the future in 
the developing countries is a momentous 
question—"“basic,” says Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, “to the welfare, and even the 
survival, of the human race.” In my opinion, 
there are fundamental grounds for a much 
brighter view than currently prevails. If we 
get on with the job, a large number of de- 
veloping countries can, over the next five to 
ten years, achieve growth rates at least equal 
to, and in many cases well in excess of, those 
of the wealthy countries. 

Progress in the developing areas, over the 
postwar period as a whole, has unquestion- 
ably been too slow, too irregular, and too 
uncertain to give us a favorable view of the 
future if we merely extrapolate past trends. 
But in our prevailing pessimism we are let- 
ting the past obscure the future, and over- 
looking evolyements that have importantly 
changed the prospects. The past several years 
have brought a great accumulation of ex- 
perience, knowledge, and organization in the 
development field. They have also brought a 


1 An economist by training (Yale, Harvard 
Graduate School), Warren Wilhelm has 
worked in the economic-development field 
since the Truman Administration’s Point 
Four program, when as a Budget Bureau 
staffer he argued perceptively that large- 
scale investment would be required to get the 
underdeveloped countries moving. In 1963- 
64 he was a leading participant in the forma- 
tion of ADELA, a multi-national private con- 
sortium organized to strengthen the momen- 
tum of investment in Latin America. 
Formerly head of international economics at 
‘Texaco, he is now a staff member of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc. 
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great improvement in relations between the 
developing countries and private capital. 

Perhaps the most important sign of change 
is that a diversity of underdeveloped coun- 
tries has accepted in principle the Conven- 
tion on the Settlement of Investment Dis- 
putes, which, if it goes into effect, will es- 
tablish a new arbitration-conciliation center 
under the auspices of the World Bank. It will 
give the private international investor, for 
the first time, direct access to an interna- 
tional tribunal to resolve a dispute with a 
sovereign nation over his legal rights. 

From the vantage point of abundant ex- 
perience in development, Paul Hoffman, head 
of the United Nations Development Program 
(and formerly director of the Marshall plan), 
says it’s a “rich, rich, stupid, stupid” world. 
He means rich in its human and material re- 
sources, stupid in its failure to develop them. 
But the world has become less stupid—or, 
to put it another way, wiser. We can expect 
the management of economic development 
to be more effective in the future than it has 
been in the past. This, then, is hardly the 
time to let ourselves get discouraged. 

Economic development in the underdevel- 
oped world is a quite new concern of man- 
kind. It traces back only to 1949. Prior to 
President Truman's Point Four speech in 
that year, the U.S. Government had no official 
policy whatever toward economic develop- 
ment. The World Bank was organized shortly 
after World War II, but it did not begin to 
lend to developing countries on any scale 
until 1949. (The Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank did not get into operation until 
eleven years later.) In 1949 the Harvard 
University libraries contained not a single 
book on economic development that by pres- 
ent standards would be considered even re- 
motely adequate. 

Development, then, began a mere seven- 
teen years ago, with no body of knowledge or 
theory, few experienced people, a meager 
organizational structure, no national policies 
in the capital-exporting countries, and in 
the developing countries themselves no clear 
ideas of where they wanted to go, much less 
how to get there. Today, when the World 
Bank opens development talks with a new 
country, it supplies a reading list of 400 
books. Development has become a major pro- 
fession. The World Bank, including the af- 
filiated International Finance Corporation, 
has a professional staff of 700, the Inter- 
American Development Bank about 360. 
Other thousands of development experts are 
in such organizations as AID (the U.S. for- 
eign-aid agency) and in the economic min- 
istries and development banks of the under- 
developed countries themselves. The grand 
total of prefessional developers — those who 
talk to each other about development,” as 
one expert puts it—is on the order of 100,000. 


CEMENT TO HOLD THE WORLD TOGETHER 


Such capital-providing agencies as the 
World Bank and the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank are the mentors, and the dis- 
ciplinarians, of the developing world. Felipe 
Herrera, president of the Inter-American 
Bank, says, for example, that when a new 
government takes over in Latin America, con- 
stitutionally or otherwise, it is now a matter 
of course that the key members of the new 
economic team come to Washington for a 
thorough economic review with him and his 
staff. As cement to hold the world together, 
the professional developers and their orga- 
nizations are more than we have had a right 
to expect, They serve not only as economic 
bridges, but as political bridges too, When 
Small Mahroug, director of the Algerian De- 
velopment Fund, visits Washington to dis- 
cuss World Bank financing of a project, the 
man he talks to is Munir Benjek, a Turk, 
who reports to Abdel G. El Emary, head of 
the bank’s African Department, an Egyptian. 
In the elevators of the Inter-American Bank 
the conversation is mostly in Spanish. The 
specter of an eventual hostile confrontation 
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between a rich Northern Hemisphere and a 
stagnant, economically desperate Southern 
Hemisphere seems very unreal in the offices 
of the World Bank and the Inter-American 
Bank. 

The planes in the skies above the conti- 
nents are increasingly filled with public and 
private developers—World Bank and Inter- 
American Bank missions, Washington-bound 
teams from underdeveloped countries, pri- 
vate consultants, engineers, bankers, inter- 
national vice presidents of industrial corpo- 
rations. Their constructive and hopeful 
voices are heard in every one of the poorer 
countries. They are magnets drawing devel- 
oping-country energy toward the priority of 
development, and away from the political 
ratholes into which it would otherwise go: 
“Crush Malaysia,” “Drive Israel into the Sea,” 
India-Pakistan conflict, or whatever. 


OVERCOMING THE STRING-PUSHING FUTILITY 


If the intellectuals and official policy mak- 
ers of the West came late to placing a pri- 
ority upon development, most of the devel- 
oping countries were even later, Some are 
still delaying. There is a string-pushing fu- 
tility, the professional developers have found, 
in trying to help a country if its leaders 
have not made up their minds that they 
really want development. “You can’t export 
know-how,” says Paul Hoffman. “It has to 
be imported.” 

The developers have come to the view that 
their efforts get the best results when it is 
possible to work through regional develop- 
ment organizations. If well managed, such 
organizations not only can help in the alloca- 
tion of aid and in the policing of national 
economic policies, but can creatively push, 
organize, guide, create, motivate. One of the 
most effective regional organizations is CIAP 
(the Spanish initials of Inter-American Com- 
mittee on the Alliance for Progress), which 
is headed by Carlos Sanz de Santamaria, 
formerly Finance Minister of Colombia. 
With a mandate much like that of the Mar- 
shall plan’s Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, CLAP evaluates individual 
countries’ plans and performances, and com- 
ments with considerable force when eco- 
nomics is giving way to politics, or when pri- 
orities are being ignored. In the words of 
Felipe Herrera, “CIAP can take the political 
responsibility for development much more 
effectively than anything we have had 
before.” 

Other promising regional organizations are 
emerging. An Organization for Regional De- 
velopment is being formed by Turkey, Iran, 
and Pakistan. A new Asian Development 
Bank held its first directors’ meeting in 
Tehran last month. In Africa, AID is study- 
ing how to encourage the new African Devel- 
opment Bank, headquartered in Abidjan, 
Ivory Coast, to become a sort of African CIAP. 
A substantial part of AID’s funds for Africa 
may eventually be channeled through this 
new institution. 


HARSH TREATMENT OF A REPUTATION 


While the public developers have been ex- 
panding and diversifying the organizational 
structure of development, a profound evolu- 
tion has been going on—gradual, many- 
faceted, difficult to measure, but unques- 
tionably real—in relations between the 
developing countries and international pri- 
vate capital. At the end of World War II, 
international investment was virtually a lost 
art, dormant since the onset of the great 
depression. And in the developing areas there 
were formidable barriers of suspicion and 
ideology during the early postwar years. 

The developing countries and private capi- 
tal have in recent years moved a long way 
toward a basic rapprochement. Of funda- 
mental importance in bringing about the 
change has been the harsh treatment that 
time and events have inflicted upon the 
reputation of Communism as an economic 
system: the economic agonies of China, the 
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drab performance of Eastern Europe, the 
economic failure of Castro’s Cuba. The stag- 
nation of Indonesia under Sukarno and the 
near collapse of Brazil under Goulart added 
their imprints. Mutual experience has helped 
too, enlightening both developing countries 
and international private investors. Each 
creative new venture produces, for both sides, 
new precedents and new ways of looking at 
things. 

There has been a gradual shift from dog- 
matic to pragmatic thinking. India, for 
example, for years the most rigidly doc- 
trinaire of the major developing countries in 
restricting the role of foreign private capital, 
has now, at a stroke, cleared away important 
barriers to foreign investment in fertilizer 
production. The natal cry in the new coun- 
tries, in the early postwar years, was “It is 
our country, ours, all ours,” and many of the 
national leaders saw nothing either morally 
wrong or economically disadvantageous in 
expropriation of foreign-owned assets; to- 
day, in contrast, it is not easy to identify 
a single government that stands in favor of 
expropriation without appropriate compen- 
sation. 

The new Convention on the Settlement 
of Investment Disputes, indeed, could be- 
come a wellspring of new international law, 
bringing to foreign private investment in the 
developing world a large measure of the se- 
curity it now enjoys in the developed world. 
It is a basic principle of the convention that 
disputes may be brought before the center 
only by common consent, but the convention 
provides for the possibility of prior consent— 
written into a country’s investment law, per- 
haps, or into a concession agreement. In 
such cases a private investor, before putting 
up his money, would be assured of recourse to 
the center, in case of dispute. There is also 
provision that any contracting state, whether 
involved in the dispute or not, is required to 
“recognize” an arbitration award “as bind- 
ing and enforce within its territories the 


pecuniary obligations imposed by that 
award.“ 


The convention tracks back, in part, to a 
campaign undertaken by Hermann Abs, 
board chairman of the Deutsche Bank, who 
in 1957 began circulating a draft outline of 
the treatment that a private investor in 
another country had a right to expect (the 
“Capitalist Magna Carta,” he called it). Later 
on, in considerably redrafted form, it was 
adopted by the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development. The develop- 
ing countries, however, felt that the OECD 
convention was one-sided, setting forth 
somebody else’s rights and their obligations; 
and without their acceptance, of course, it 
could have no effective meaning. New efforts 
to find a solution went forward under the 
leadership of the World Bank, and in 1963-64 
representatives of developed and developing 
countries held consultative meetings at Addis 
Ababa, Santiago de Chile, Geneva, and Bang- 
kok. All together, lawyers from eighty-six 
World Bank member countries participated, 
hammering out a document that promised to 
be acceptable to a majority of the developing 
countries. 


A PROFOUNDLY ENCOURAGING SIGN 


Twenty ratifications are required to bring 
the center into being. As of late July, there 
were forty-five signatories (including the ma- 
jority of African states), and eleven instru- 
ments of ratification had been deposited at 
the bank. With a dozen or more additional 
ratifications apparently on the way, it seemed 
clear that the convention would go into 
effect, even though the Latin Americans were 
holding out. It seemed reasonable, moreover, 


The convention, Latin Americans argue, 
runs counter to the spirit of the Calvo Doc- 
trine, which declares that military or diplo- 
matic intervention may not be used in an 
effort to collect pecuniary claims of a citizen 
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to expect that if the convention gained wide 
acceptance the Latin-American countries, 
too, would join, one after another. But then, 
in the Senate rampage during the foreign- 
aid debate, Minority Leader Everett Dirksen 
inserted an amendment to require countries 
receiving U.S. aid to accept recourse to the 
center. Friendly countries cried that since 
the fist of U.S. power could now be seen 
behind the convention, they would have to 
reconsider their adherence to it. 

The Dirksen amendment was finally killed 
in the Senate-House conference committee, 
but we may need months of patient work 
to get the convention ratified and bring the 
center into effective operation. The task is 
one that well merits the support of the U.S. 
business community. In the meantime, how- 
ever, acceptance of the convention concept 
by a large number of developing countries 
before Senator Dirksen intervened stands as 
a profoundly encouraging sign of how far 
the developing world has come in awareness 
of the need to give foreign private invest- 
ment a framework of legal protection. 


THE POTENTIAL DEMAND EXPLOSION 


That the developing world needs an en- 
larging flow of outside capital is elementary. 
What is not widely understood is the pros- 
pect that capital plus effective management 
of development will produce very high growth 
rates in some parts of the developing world. 
In our current pessimism, we underestimate 
the potentials here. In particular we under- 
estimate the economic lift that can result 
from large increases in agricultural produc- 
tivity. 

An industrialized nation functioning at 
close to full employment cannot sustain 
growth of more than 2 or 8 percent a year in 
real per capita G.N.P.—with most of the 
labor force already productively employed, no 
surge in output is possible, But in the devel- 
oping countries, much or most of the labor 
force is employed in subsistence agriculture, 
producing little more than enough to enable 
themselves to survive. These masses are vir- 
tually outside the market economy. Combi- 
nations of greater fertilizer use, better seed, 
and more modern methods can multiply pro- 
duction per farmer in the poor countries by a 
factor of two or three or more, and such leaps 
in productivity will be required to feed ex- 
panding populations and raise present nutri- 
tional levels. As productivity increases, farm 
families will acquire purchasing power. The 
potential shift into the market economy of 
millions of rural families carries with it the 
possibility of sharp increases in economic 
growth rates and an explosion in demand for 
an increasingly wide range of consumer 
goods, 

I certainly do not want to suggest that I 
think the entire developing world is on the 
verge of a takeoff. There are countries, espe- 
cially in central Africa, where the building of 
a minimum base of political institutions, 
trained personnel, and communications will 
have to precede any significant growth in real 
per capita G.N.P. In the years ahead, more- 
over, as Secretary McNamara forecast, many 
countries in the developing world will be 
seething with the tumult and turmoil of pro- 
found social change. But when private capi- 
tal has the protection of the rule of law in the 
developing countries, tranquility will not be 
a requisite—especially when companies have 
to face a choice between going in themselves 
and letting competitors take the business 
that certainly will be there. With the capac- 
ity to manage development now greatly 


of one country against the government of 
another country. The doctrine is written into 
several Latin-American constitutions. Named 
after the Argentine jurist Carlos Calvo (1824- 
1906), it was enunciated as a result of the 
British-German-Italian blockade of Venezu- 
elan ports in 1902, after that country had 
defaulted on loans. 
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strengthened, on both the private and the 
public side, the opportunities stand out in 
new perspective. 


[From the American Banker, Oct. 26, 1966] 


IADB Pre-INvESTMENT FUND WILL SPUR RE- 
ALISTIC REGIONAL PROJECT PROPOSAL 


(By Felipe Herrera, president, Inter-American 
Development Bank, Washington) 

One of the serious bottlenecks in the flow 
of development capital to Latin America is 
the lack of project proposals suitably pre- 
pared for financing by lending institutions. 
In an effort to help its Latin American mem- 
ber countries overcome this obstacle to de- 
velopment, the Inter-American Development 
Bank has taken two major steps during the 
past few months: 

One involved a decision to provide loans 
to its member countries to enable them to 
establish rotating funds to finance the prep- 
aration of public and private development 
projects. 

The other was the establishment of a spe- 
cial fund within the bank to foster broad 
multinational regional development projects 
in Latin America, thus effectively contribut- 
ing to one of the area’s principal goals— 
economic integration. 

Ideally, the determination of the finan- 
cial and technical viability of a project and 
its contribution to the economic goals of a 
nation is a question which the prospective 
borrower himself should analyze and for- 
malize in a project proposal—particularly if it 
is to be submitted to official national sources 
of financing, or external sources such as the 
Inter-American Bank, 

These sources could then evaluate the re- 
quest according to their own criteria and 
make a speedy decision as to their position 
with regard to financing. 

In practice, however, there is a direct re- 
lationship between the degree of develop- 
ment of a nation and its general capacity to 
formulate projects. 

Many requests submitted to the bank ap- 
pear prima facie qualified for financing 
within its general criteria, but their trans- 
formation into a rational project proposal, 
susceptible of rigorous analysis with the con- 
ventional set of financial and economic tools 
and technical criteria is generally beyond 
the capacity of the average prospective bor- 
rower. 

To transform an idea into a feasible proj- 
ect is oftentimes an expensive and painstak- 
ing task. 

The formulation of national economic 
plans in Latin America and the determina- 
tion of sectoral priorities within them has 
been of great aid in clarifying the relative 
priority of a given project proposal to the 
national development goals, Still, the identi- 
fication and formulation of specific proj- 
ects—the pre-investment stage—remains a 
problem. 

Since its inception the Inter-American 
Bank has made vigorous efforts to alleviate 
this bottleneck, and a major portion of its 
technical assistance has been designed to re- 
lieve it. 

As part of this effort, the bank last year 
decided to help its member countries speed 
up the process of project preparation and ex- 
pand the number of proposals formulated 
well enough to meet the requirements of fi- 
nancing sources, by providing loans to agen- 
cies in the member countries to help them 
capitalize “pre-investment funds” to assist 
public and private enterprises finance the 
technical services needed for project prepara- 
tion, as well as complementary sectoral sur- 
veys to determine their economic feasibility. 

Thus far, eight member countries—Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Honduras, Nicara- 
gua, Paraguay and Uruguay—and the Central 
American Bank for Economic Integration, 
have received such assistance. Other nations 


will receive such assistance in the near 
future. 

The Pre-investment Fund for Latin Amer- 
ican Integration endows the IAB itself with 
a similar fund, but designed specifically to 
provide financing for the formulation of 
projects and the preparation of sectional sur- 
veys relating to undertakings of a multina- 
tional scope—whose direct impact will be 
reflected not only within a given country— 
but also beyond its frontiers. 

This fund grew out of the need for broad 
development. on a regional scale in Latin 
America in line with the requirements of its 
integration process. 

There is no question that Latin America 
has begun to move along a path of regional- 
ization and that there is considerable sup- 
port for the creation of an economic com- 
munity with the attributes of a common 
market. 

In pledging United States support to this 
integration process, President Johnson last 
August succinctly expressed the rationale be- 
hind it, when he said: 

In the total development of Latin Amer- 
ica, national and local plans and projects are 
most But regional plans and col- 
laboration are absolutely essential. Nineteen 
fertilizer industries, 19 steel complexes, 19 
different systems of tariffs—these would 
signify only stagnation and inefficiency and, 
in many instances, pure waste, 

Armed with the pre-investment fund and 
with the specific directive of its member 
countries, the Inter-American Bank is now 
in a position to embark on the financing of 
pre-investment studies related to projects of 
regional significance. 

In preparation for carrying out this task, 
the bank has secured the advice of its mem- 
ber countries, and of Independent sources, for 
the formulation of the investment strategy 
and work program of the pre-investment 
fund. 

Just last month, the bank received a report 
from a consulting firm it engaged in Decem- 
ber last year—Development and Resources 
Corp. of New York—making recommenda- 
tions for the use of the fund. 

In suggesting the major elements of an in- 
vestment policy for such fund, the report 
notes that “there is no reason for assuming 
that multinational projects are systemati- 
cally discriminated against in country plan- 
ning,” and adds: 

“Most multinational projects should in 
fact complement national projects. They will 

new areas and make economically feasi- 
ble the development of local industries that 
herwise 


The bank is now in the process of deter- 
mining the specific guidelines which it will 
follow in using the resources of the pre- 
investment fund, and is making preliminary 
analyses of project ideas which appear to 
merit priority. 

These two steps to promote the formula- 
tion of projects—at the national level on 
the one hand, and at the regional level, on 
the other—signal a future increase in the 
effective demand for development funds for 
Latin development from international finan- 
cial sources. 

Gap BETWEEN RICH AND Poor NATIONS 
WIDENING; ALLIANCE FoR Procress Has 
Fanep To REVERSE TREND—POVER' 
HUNGER BRINGING UNREST AND DISORDER 


(By Marquis W. Childs) 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 18.— The rich lands are 
getting richer and the poor lands are getting 


put. out by Administration spokesmen. 
This applies with special force to Latin 

America because the Alliance for Progress was 

to reverse the trend in this hemisphere. In 
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country after country the ache of 
poverty, hunger, and the revolution of rising 
demands bring unrest and disorder. It is no 
answer, as Senator J. William Fulbright noted 
in his speech on the Dominican crisis, to 
put this down to the machinations of a 
handful of Communists. Communism will 
always try to exploit indigenous disorder. 

A recent statement that was given little 
attention underwrites the reality about Latin 
America. Felipe Herrera, president of the 
Inter-American Development Bank, a Chilean 
with wide banking experience, in discussing 
the prospect of a common market for Latin 
America, made some personal observations 
about the present state of affairs. He said: 

“The positive efforts undertaken internally 
by the Latin American countries, especially 
since the establishment of the Alliance for 
Progress, to accelerate development and to 
achieve the necessary reforms in their eco- 
nomie and social structures have not yet 
substantially altered the current situation in 
Latin America. Two out of three inhabitants 
of the region still suffer from chronic mal- 
nutrition, per capita agricultural output is 
lower today than it was 30 years ago and two 
out of every five adults are illiterate. 

“It is not surprising therefore that ten- 
sions of every sort are rising as a product of 
the interacting processes of inflation, sub- 
standard social conditions, urban pressures 
ereated by the mass movement of the rural 
population to the cities, frustration in the 
middle class and unrest in the countryside. 
This inevitably has forced governments to 
take emergency action on a stopgap basis 
and has made it difficult to undertake long- 
term programs on a regional level.” 

The prospect in the near future is there- 
fore for more explosions like that in the 
Dominican Republic. Herrera’s statement 
confirms this reporter’s findings in a recent 
tour of South America. It belies the con- 
venient explanation of State Department 
spokesmen such as Under Secretary Thomas 
C. Mann who tends to see the unrest in terms 
of a Communist plot that can be suppressed 
by force. 

Herrera pointed to a recent statement by 
President George Woods of the World Bank. 
Addressing the developed countries of the 
West, Woods said that the present level of 
financing (for the underdeveloped countries) 
is wholly inadequate. 

Since 1961 the long term public capital 
supplied by the developed countries to na- 
tions struggling to get going has held at 
about the same level. This has been true 
even though the gross national product of 
the industrialized countries has increased in 
this period at a rate of 4 to 5 per cent a 
year. Consequently, Herrera observed, the net 

assistance from the industrialized 


For the underdeveloped countries this 
level of aid has meant a decreasing amount 
in per capita terms because of the population 
explosion. This is the simple arithmetic 
demonstrating that the rich are getting 
richer while the poor get poorer. 

In spite of a steadily increasing popula- 
tion, as Herrera noted, per capita income in- 
creased by over 2.5 per cent in 1964 which 


The 2.5 per cent gain is from such a low 
base—about $200 a year in many countries— 


But it is the limited scale on which these 
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changes have begun to take place that can- 
not be concealed by optimistic talk. For 
what the facts show, as a responsible banker 
has now suggested, is the need for a new 
and far broader dimension for the Alliance. 

A book that President Lyndon B. Johnson 
is said to have read and re-read is Barbara 
Ward's The Rich Nations and the Poor Na- 
tions.” It has been suggested that a new 
edition, “Richer Nations and Poorer Na- 
tions,” is due. 

The paradox in Latin America is that al- 
though aid has substantially increased in 
actual amount the net result for the region 
is on the minus side of the ledger. With a 
population increase as high as any in the 
world, the Latin nations must run hard in 
order not to slip back. 

Herrera noted that public assistance had 
increased in significant amounts, especially 
from the United States and international 
and regional financial institutions. Public 
development loans from these sources to 
Latin America increased from 6400, 000, 000 
annually in the 1957-60 period to close to 
one billion dollars a year from 1961 to 1964. 
But this did not begin to make up for the 
gap caused by the weak internal market and 
the uncertainties of the external market. 

There is, in fact, no real consumers’ mar- 
ket in Latin America, because 75 per cent or 
more of the population live at the subsistence 
level. This means that it is all but impossible 
to accumulate capital within the economy. 
Insofar as the external market is concerned, 
Herrera notes: 

The fundamental structural problems (of 
the economy) remain unsolved. Foremost 
among these is the weakness displayed by 
the external trade sector. With a few excep- 
tions, short and long term prospects for the 
basic commodities produced by the region 
are rather uncertain and industrialization 
has failed to compensate for the extreme 
fluctuations in external demand because of 
the reduced size of the domestic markets 
and the lack of competitiveness in foreign 
markets. 

“This weakeness of the external sector 
has had repercussions on the increasing level 
of long term external public debt which 
has increased from 5.7 billion dollars in 
1958 to 11.1 billion dollars in 1964. The 
service on this debt has increased during 
the same period from %780,000,000 in 1958 
to 1.6 billion dollars in 1964.” 

Because of certain basic deficiencies, Her- 
rera sees little hope for any rapid move 
toward integration. He lists the two most 
important needs as transportation and com- 
munication. To point this up, he notes that. 
Latin America has only 8 per cent of the 
world’s railroad network and 3.2 per cent. 
of the all-weather road Maritime 
transportation is no better with the lack 
of adequate port facilities in most countries 
and with a maritime fleet that cannot come 
even elose to the actual needs of intra-re- 
gional trade. 

Hardly 6 per cent of the cargo entering and 
leaving the region is carried in Latin Amer- 
ican flag ships, which receive only 11 per 
cent of the area’s freight charges. This is 
why in recent years the annual balance of 
payments deficit of the 19 Latin American 
republics on account of freight insurance 
and similar charges amounts to about $700,- 
000,000. 

One reason for the shipping deficiency is 
the monopoly held by North American com- 
panies. These companies resist any effort to 
break their 3 and they profit gener - 
ously by the requirement that all goods 
shipped ened the ald program must be 
earried in United States flag ships. This cost 
factor greatly reduces the value of aid the 
Latin American nations receive. 

Central America has made far more rapid 
progress toward integration than South 
America. In Central America, intraregional 
trade has tripled in four years and its share 
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of the total trade of the region increased 
from 7 to 15 per cent. The Central Ameri- 
can Bank for Economic Integration promotes 
through loans and technical assistance re- 
gional industries, highways, electrification 
and housing. The bank has just been made 
administrator of an integration fund of $42,- 
000,000 of which $35,000,000 came in a 40- 
year loan from the United States govern- 
ment. 

“It is impossible for a disintegrated Latin 
America, with rudimentary or backward edu- 
cational systems, with only a few research 
institutions comparable to those found in 
more advanced regions of the world, to re- 
ceive massive benefits from modern tech- 
nologies,” Herrera says. “The establishment 
of a Latin American common market would 
create the conditions and requests for 
such development. But at the same time, 
the region requires joint scientific and tech- 
nical activities to share the inherently high 
cost which these types of processes imply.” 

He believes that although the lag is great 
in South America, where the nine Latin 
American Free Trade Association countries 
have set 1973 as the date for a free trade 
zone, the time has come for the formation 
of multination mechanisms to speed the 
process. It is taking place to some degree in 
parts of the economy with the Latin Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute founded in 1959 
having a significant effect in the steel-pro- 
ducing countries. A study looking to a co- 
ordinated effort to produce urgently needed 
fertilizers is being made with the clear indi- 
cation that this can be done far more effi- 
ciently and economically on a regional rath- 
er than a separate national basis. 

As Herrera notes, there are signs of prog- 
ress. But unfortunately, they are few and 
far between when measured against the 
growing need of the great region that is on 
the doorstep of the United States. It could, 
as the Alliance for Progress intended, be- 
come the star example of development of a 
backward area. The pattern seems, however, 
to be the same as in Africa and Asia—as 
North America grows richer Latin America 
grows poorer. 

[From the American Banker, May 13, 1965] 

Am or Sorr Loans Is SOLID GROWTH 
(By Felipe Herrera, president, Inter-Ameri- 

can Development Bank, Washington) 

For the past several years I have had the 
privilege of contributing an article to this 
special Latin American edition. On each 
of these occasions I have sought to point 
out the outstanding highlights of the Bank's 
activities. 

Five years in the life of the Bank have just 
gone by, so in this article I shall point out 
the highlights of the Bank’s activity in the 
first half of the 1960 decade, and outline 
tasks which I believe lie ahead for it in the 
next few years. I shall also comment briefly 
on some problems facing Latin America in 
obtaining the external financing required 
for its future development. 

Among the highlights, which I was able 
to outline at the Bank’s sixth annual meet- 
ing, held in Asuncion, Paraguay, late last 
month, are the following: 

A lending volume which has risen to 277 
loans totaling $1,252.1 million. 

A triplefold increase in the Bank’s original 
$1 billion financial structure as member 
countries sought to ensure its future lend- 
ing rate. When payments on all the increases 
approved by the Bank's Board of Governors 
have been completed, the Bank’s authorized 
ordinary capital resources will have risen to 
$2.15 billion, its Fund for Special Operations 
to slightly more than $1.1 billion. These 
figures added to the resources of the Social 
Progress Trust Fund—the $525 million fund 
which the Bank administers under agree- 
ment with the United States within the 
framework of the Alliance for Progress— 
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bring the Bank’s total resources to some $3.8 
billion. 

Disbursements which had gone up to more 
than $450 million. 

Technical assistance authorizations of 
nearly $35 million, extended in both reim- 
bursable and non-reimbursable form. 

Bond sales in the capital markets of the 
United States and Europe of more than 
$272.6 million. 

In connection with the Bank’s lending, I 
should like to point out that Latin American 
borrowers put up nearly twice as much fi- 
nancing as that provided by the Bank. Thus 
the total cost of the projects which the Bank 
had authorized up to the time of the Asun- 
cion Meeting was $3.640 million. 

By fields of activity 23.2% of the Bank's 
lending has gone into manufacturing ac- 
tivities, 24.5% into agriculture. 17.6% into 
potable water and sanitation, 17.2% into 
housing, and 10.9% into power and trans- 
portation. The remaining 6.6% went for 
higher education, pre-investment activities 
and to finance exports among the Latin 
American countries. 


IMPACT OF BANK-FINANCED BUILDING 


A noteworthy feature of the recent past 
has been the rapidly growing rate of actual 
construction of projects being financed with 
the Bank’s funds. A few statistics serve to 
illustrate this real impact of the Bank’s ac- 
tivity on the Latin American scene. 

By the end of the first quarter of 1965, 
some 15 new industrial plants had been com- 
pleted. Four new ones were under construc- 
tion and building was going forward on 
seven new plants and the expansion of 14 
others. Also, 1,500 credits had been extended 
to small and medium enterprises from loans 
extended by the Bank to development insti- 
tutions. 

In the agricultural field, some 1.4 million 
hectares were being brought under cultiva- 
tion with the help of Bank loans, and nearly 
100,000 credits had been extended to farmers 
from loans to development agencies. 

Some 306 water and 70 sewer systems had 
been completed, and 356 water and 37 sewer 
systems were under construction. These 
ranged from systems for villages of less than 
1,000 inhabitants to such multimillion pop- 
ulation cities as Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires 
and Santiago. When all these projects are 
completed they will have benefited some 24 
million inhabitants. 

A total of 64,000 housing units have al- 
ready been built, a similar number are in 
various stages of construction and slightly 
more than 100,000 are in the planning stage. 

In the electric power field, some 1,740,000 
kilowatts of generating capacity and 8,300 
kilometers of transmission lines are also 
under construction. 

The Bank's activity has not been confined 
solely to financing economic and social de- 
velopment. During the past five years its 
counsels in regional and international for- 
ums have grown steadily more important, 
particularly in hastening integration in 
Latin America, in helping to bring about 
long-range planning of Latin America’s in- 
dividual and coliective development, in pro- 
moting the essential social reforms provided 
for in the Alliance for Progress and in seek- 
ing to link the more advanced nations of the 
world more closely to the financing of Latin 
America’s development. 

In connection with the Bank's increas- 
ing role in the field of integration, the sixth 
annual meeting of the Board of Governors 
of the Inter-American Bank formally ex- 
pressed its “broadest possible support” for 
the Bank's efforts to expedite and promote 
the process. 

It also backed the Bank’s efforts “in its 
capacity as the multilateral institution rep- 
resenting Latin America in the financial 
field” in seeking increased financial and 
technical resources from non-member coun- 
tries for Latin America’s development. 
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In addition to its bond sales, the Bank 
has vigorously sought to mobilize resources, 
particularly from Western Europe, through 
the sale of participations in its loans (as it 
does in the United States also) through the 
administration of funds under trust arrange- 
ments and through parallel financing op- 
erations, Through this means the Bank ex- 
pects to have mobilized within a short while, 
in one form or another, funds from non- 
member countries estimated at more than 
$120 million. 


FUTURE TASKS OUTLINED 


While these accomplishments are remark- 
able, much still remains to be done. For the 
future I should like to outline some of the 
tasks that still lie ahead for the Inter-Amer- 
ican Bank, if it is to strengthen its effec- 
tiveness in contributing to a solution of 
Latin America’s economic problems. 

First, the Bank must redouble its efforts 
to help Latin American countries to achieve 
higher rates of economic growth at both the 
national and regional levels. The Bank's ac- 
tivities must be governed by the principle 
that national and regional development go 
hand-in-hand and provide the dynamic im- 
petus needed to benefit all our peoples. 

Second, the Bank must strengthen its 
multilateral character, striving always to 
bring the more advanced members of the 
system into closer association with the less 
advanced ones in order to help them over- 
come their backwardness. This aspiration of 
the Bank reflects the true spirit of the Alli- 
ance for Progress, 

Third, the Bank must continue to expand 
its lending capacity progressively and wisely, 
always seeking to bring about balance, in its 
lending activities, between economic and 
social investments, between infrastructure 
and processing activities and between agri- 
culture and industry. The Bank must also 
strive for harmony between sound balance- 
of-payments positions and more intensive 
and effective internal growth and between 
an efficient, well-managed public sector and 
a dynamic and productive private enterprise 
sector. 

Fourth, as disbursements have mounted 
and construction projects has gone forward 
apace, the Bank has had to devote an in- 
creasing amount of its attention to safe- 
guarding the proper execution and admin- 
istration of its investments, In the future it 
will have to devote even more effort to this 
aspect of its activities. 

Fifth, the Bank must step up its activity 
in helping member countries to improve 
their financial mechanisms, to evaluate their 
financing needs and to train their manage- 
ment personnel. 


SPECIAL LATIN AMERICAN PROBLEMS 


Having said this about the Bank’s activi- 
ties and its future role, I would now like to 
turn briefly to problems connected with fi- 
nancing Latin America’s development, 

Development financing projects are closely 
identified with prevailing trends in foreign 
trade and it is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that, until Latin American exports 
are able to generate sufficient foreign cur- 
rency earnings to cover import require- 
ments—particularly for capital goods—the 
region will have to supplement its own sav- 
ings with public and private funds obtained 
abroad. 

It is no coincidence that during periods of 
weakness in its foreign income sector, Latin 
America has had to resort to borrowing funds 
on the international markets, often under 
unfavorable terms and conditions. Many of 
the problems besetting certain Latin Amer- 
ican countries stem from this situation. 

During the past year, the Inter-American 
Committee on the Alliance for Progress, after 
a thorough country-by-country review, con- 
cluded that regional balance-of-payments 
deficits on current account would amount to 
$1.1 billion in 1965, and $1.4 billion in 1966. 
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If the cost of service on the foreign public 
debt and compulsory minor increases in in- 
ternational monetary reserves is added to 
this figure, Latin America’s gross foreign fi- 
nancial requirements would be $3.2 billion 
in 1965 and $2.9 billion in 1966. 

These requirements have to be met by ad- 
ditional public investment, direct private in- 
vestment and suppliers’ credits. However, at 
present this is not happening. Although dis- 
bursements on loans already authorized are 
estimated this year at $1.3 billion and pri- 
vate investments at $200 million, and re- 
financing of short-term indebtedness in var- 
ious countries is expected to be substantial, 
the gap remaining in Latin America’s for- 
eign financing points up the need for a fur- 
ther broad expansion of public and private 
financing from abroad. 

An argument can be made, and justifiably, 
that the mere injection of new funds, par- 
ticularly in the form of credits, may bring 
about a short-term solution. However, it also 
tends to extend imbalances into the future, 
with the same disadvantages now being ex- 
perienced by some Latin American countries, 


NEED FOR “SOFT” LOANS 


All of these factors confirm the wisdom of 
the criteria maintained by the Bank’s Board 
of Governors and by its Board of Directors 
during the past few years that Latin Amer- 
ica not only needs foreign credit, but that 
such credit must be provided on conditions 
that will not excessively burden the balance- 
of-payments position over reasonable periods 
of time. This is why the Bank must be able 
to count on funds that can be loaned on soft 
or flexible conditions. 

In the decade between 1956 and 1966, for 
example, Latin America’s foreign public debt, 
payable in hard currencies at terms of more 
than one year, will have increased 147%, 
from $4.3 billion to $10.6 billion. During the 
same period of time, payments of principal 
and interest will have virtually tripled, from 
$455 million to $1.36 billion a year. 

Thus, while the foreign debt service bur- 
den, in relation to balance-of-payments re- 
ceipts on current account, was 5.5% in 1956, 
it reached 15.4% in 1964. The rates in 1964 
in four Latin American countries exceeded 
20%, with amortization accounting for 75% 
of the service. 

More than 50% of pending foreign in- 
debtedness must be paid within the nert 
five years. Only 28% has a term of more than 
10 years. 

Latin America is in a position to deal 
with this problem, but it needs cooperation 
on the international level to prevent a de- 
terioration in its terms of trade which have 
been firmer in the last two years than in 
previous ones, registering a gain of 8% in 
the index level between 1961 and mid-1964. 

Latin America still needs understanding 
from the capital-exporting countries of the 
problem of servicing its past debts, and it 
needs a greater flow of financial resources 
from other regions. 

It is imperative also that the Latin Ameri- 
can nations work out sound domestic finan- 
cial policies in order to prevent the in- 
flationary pressures that conspire to un- 
balance its foreign sector. 

In addition, Latin American nations must 
strengthen the process of regional economic 
integration as an essential tool in achieving 
adequate industrial and agricultural de- 
velopment growth levels. 


CLEAR THINKING 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PICKLE] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner Willard Dea- 
son delivered an outstanding and dy- 
namic address before the Association of 
ICC Practitioners last month in San 
Francisco, Calif. 

He presented such a fine, common- 
sense approach to our national problems 
that I want to call it to the attention of 
our colleagues. 

Against a background of dissidence 
and criticism, he reminded us of our 
great national accomplishments, and he 
emphasized the great need and hope for 
the future, and the vital role that we, as 
e and we, as a Nation, must 
play. 

I have long known Commissioner Dea- 
son and long admired and respected his 
wisdom and counsel, and I believe your 
reflection on his message can go a long 
way in helping promote a better general 
understanding of the challenges which 
we face. 

There being no objections, I insert 
Commissioner Deason’s remarks in the 
Recor at this point: 

Let’s Cuss THE GOVERNMENT, OR, WHAT'S 
RIGHT WITH AMERICA 
(Remarks by Willard Deason, Commissioner, 

Interstate Commerce Commission, before 

the Association of I.C.C. Practitioners, San 

Francisco, Calif., June 22, 1967) 

As a schoolboy in south Texas, I was 
taught to love and honor our country, to 
respect its flag, to believe in its greatness. 
I imagine you were too. 

Today, it seems that some people have 
lost sight of that greatness. They have em- 
barked on a path of negative thinking; of 
downgrading or berating their own govern- 
ment. For them, every day in every way, 
things are getting worse and worse, 

The “hawks” tell us that we should esca- 
late our foreign involvements. 

The “doves” cry that we should deescalate. 

Some critics decry big government and 
cuss the government’s welfare programs. 

Others believe the programs should be 
enlarged. 

Labor wants higher salaries. 

Business grouses about too much regula- 
tion. 

Some critics believe that our high schools 
are inadequate. 

Others believe our colleges are teaching 
the wrong things. 

Teachers claim they are underpaid. 

And college professors want more aca- 
demic freedom. 

Housewives complain that food prices are 
too high. 

The farmer complains that farm prices 
are too low. 

To many journalists would have us believe 
America is on her last social, economic, and 
moral legs. 

And everyone cusses taxes. 

With all these tales of doom and gloom, 
I was mildly surprised to learn of the thou- 
sands of scientists, doctors, and engineers 
from other countries who are pouring into 
the United States each year. This so-called 
“brain drain” annually involves as many 
foreign doctors as 30 medical schools can 
graduate. Five thousand foreign engineers 
and scientists come to America annually. 
And nearly 40% of the physicists who re- 
ceived their Ph. Ds abroad end up in the 
U.S.A. 

What lures these people to American 
shores? Higher incomes? Better living stand- 
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ards? Professional opportunities based on 
ability alone?—There must be something 
right with America. 

In my own mind, I’ve attempted to rec- 
oncile the position of those who would cuss 
America with the position of the educated 
immigrant who would like to adopt this 
country as his home. Is it that people in 
foreign lands just haven't gotten the word 
on how bad things are here? Or is it that 
things are not so bad as some would have 
us imagine? I think the answer is obvious. 
Most of us are simply too busy complaining 
and cussing to sit down and count our 
blessings. 

On the occasion of Herbert Hoover's 90th 
birthday, he said these things: “The critics 
say we seem to be in a very, very bad way, 
and engaged in our decline and fall. Criticism 
is no doubt good for the soul, but we must 
beware that it does not upset our confidence 
in ourselves. So perhaps the time has come 
for Americans to take stock and to think 
something good about themselves.” 

That’s what my talk is about today.— 
What’s right with America. 

For the next few minutes let’s count our 
blessings, Let’s compare for the cussers some 
of our present day conditions with the “good 
old days,” or in relation to conditions found 
in other countries. First, let's look at our 
educational system: 

Fifty years ago, only 10% of our young 
people finished high school. Today, that 
figure is nearly 75%—more than double that 
of France, West Germany, Italy, or Great 
Britain. 

Fifty years ago, about 4% of our young 
people went on to college. Today, that figure 
is nearly 40%. 

Only 10% of the young people of Great 
Britain and France go on to institutions of 
higher learning. 

Now let's look at the protesters and 
marchers. 

During the second week of May, our daily 
newspapers and TV news programs gave us 
a full dose of the “peaceniks” who invaded 
the Pentagon, stomped on its tulips, and 
slept in its halls. The sleep-ins numbered 
12. A bare dozen. 

During the same week, over 10,000 young 
Americans walked into military enlistment 
centers and offered their services, and per- 
haps their lives, for our country. Let me 
repeat the figure—over 10,000 first term en- 
listments in one week. Unfortunately, one 
student carrying a sign—wearing a beard 
and protesting about something, or burning 
a draft card gets the front page billing. Yet, 
how much have you read or seen on TV 
about these 10,000 youngsters who volunteer 
each week? 

In the past year or so the State of Cali- 
fornia and the City of San Francisco have 
been over-exposed to hippies, teeny-boppers, 
and dissident college students. They take 
turns at cussing their university, cussing 
their state, or cussing their National Gov- 
ernment. In the meantime, not enough has 
been said about California’s institutions of 
higher learning where 60,000 serious-minded 
young men and women will graduate this 
year. 

Now a word about the economy: 

Inflation and the proverbial shrinking dol- 
lar are favorite targets for the cussers. But 
let’s translate these criticisms into com- 
parisons in buying power. 

The International Labor Office of the 
United Nations reports that the average Rus- 
sian labors four times as long as the average 
American to buy a pound of beef. Six times 
as long for a pound of butter. And eleven 
times as long for a dozen of eggs. In China, 
these items are not available to the average 
worker at any price, no matter how long 
he labors. And how about the farmer? The 
value of farm property has increased 3 fold 
in the last 50 years—and total farm income 
has increased every year since 1931. 
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Americans are the best fed, best paid, and 
best educated people in the world.—That’s 
what's right with America. 

How about our health conditions? 

Deaths from once dread causes have been 
cut in half in the last 50 years. Life ex- 
pectancy has nearly doubled in the last 100 
years. Infant mortality rates have been cut 
in half in just the last 30 years. Artificial 
kidneys now in use soon will be joined by 
the artificial heart. Measles are being re- 
tired to the pages of history. 

Medicare has recently forged an extraor- 
dinary partnership involving 19 million 
elderly persons and a quarter of a million 
doctors. 

Under the medicare program, 5.5 million 
Americans already have received physicians’ 
services and 3 million have received hospital 
care. 

I do not suggest to you, however, that all 
is perfect. We still have many problems in- 
cluding unemployment and poverty. And 
even though America’s poorest housing is in 
a luxury class for the masses of other na- 
tions, by our standard, we still have slums. 
In 1960, however, the Federal Government 
declared war on these problems. 

Today, there are 7 million fewer people 
living in poverty than there were seven 
years ago. 

The unemployment rate has dropped from 
5.7% to less than 4%. 

The actual number out of work has been 
cut by 1½ million. 

Operation head start has given three quar- 
ters of a million children from poor families 
a leg up on education. 

More than one million persons are receiy- 
ing job training under Federal programs, 
compared to mone seven years ago. 

Of this progress, President Johnson has 
said: “We may never live to see an America 
without poverty, but we may see an America 
where a lifetime of poverty is not the inevi- 
table fate of a child born into it.” Those of 
us here today are immediately interested in 
transportation—let’s examine it. 

The transportation industry is far from 
immune from criticism. But I find it difi- 
cult to determine exactly what position the 
cussers occupy. On the one hand, we read 
and hear that there is too much regulation, 
that public policies and regulation are out- 
moded, or that the Federal Government has 
its fingers in too many pies. Many of these 
same cussers seem to be the first to cry foul 
when the word “deregulation” is mentioned 
or when a change of policy is hinted. Some 
of the most vocal would be left holding the 
bag if the government were to withdraw its 
interest in transportation. 

Let's just see how the transportation in- 
dustry, in partnership with the Federal Gov- 
enment, has progressed under regulation— 
or as some cussers would say—in spite of it. 

Today, 15 million trucks serve the Ameril- 
can public. 

In both quality and quantity, America’s 
interstate highways and secondary roads ex- 
ceed those of any other nation in the world. 

The rate of revenue growth for motor 
carriers in 1966 approached 10%. This ex- 
rao the gross national product growth 
rate. 

The number of passengers carried by the 
cool industry has increased steadily since 


By standards of the dismal past, railroads 
appear to be well on the way to recovery 

For the fifth consecutive year, railroad 
freight volume has grown by better than 5%. 

The rate of return on investment for rail- 
roads reached a 10-year high last year. 

Rail mileage in the United States exceeds 
that of any other nation in the world. 

With assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment, highspeed rall transportation will be- 
come a reality this fall. 

Alrline passenger miles have more than 
doubled in the last 10 years. 
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United States scheduled airline industry 
has recorded an annual growth rate of 13.5% 
over the last 15 years. 

America exceeds all nations of the world 
in passenger miles flown. 

With the aid of the Federal Government, 
the supersonic transport soon will be a 
reality. 

What do all these figures mean? Simply 
that while America’s population has grown 
by less than 50% since 1939, the volume of 
passenger travel and freight traffic has 
tripled. 

Looking around me today, I feel safe in 
saying that the Practitioners’ Association 
does not look as though it has suffered as 
a result of regulation by the Federal 
Government. 

Now let’s summarize: 

What's right with America? 

Our educational system is second to none. 

We are the most prosperous nation in the 
world. 

Our standard of living is the highest in the 
world, 

We produce more goods—consume more 
goods—transport more goods than any na- 
tion in the world. 

We own 29% of the world’s railroad 
mileage. 

We own 60% of its automobiles (and 
there’s no 3-year waiting period to buy one). 

We own 47% of its trucks. 

We own 43% of its radios. 

We own 35% of its electric power output. 

We own 25% of its steel. 

Our health conditions rank favorably with 
those of all other countries. 

Although we account for only 6% of the 
world’s population, we own almost 50% of 
its wealth. 

What's right with America? 

Last, and perhaps most important— 
America is a nation whose citizens are free 
to cuss the government—without fear and 
without recrimination. 

If I could wave a magic wand and stop 
the cussing, I would not do so. But in clos- 
ing, I would like to par President 
Hoover with this thought, “Let’s not cuss 
so loud and long that we upset our confi- 
dence in ourselves.” 


ANTIPOVERTY PROGRAM 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Sr GERMAIN] may extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
very essence of the antipoverty program 
is to make productive members of society 
out of those citizens who cannot help 
themselves due to the agonizing chains 
of poverty. 

It attempts to transform recipients and 
potential recipients of public assistance 
into self-sustaining contributors of so- 
ciety. Because of this admirable objec- 
tive, the antipoverty program is worthy 
of our continued support and attention, 
for it has cast new light on many areas 
of our society where once only darkness 
prevailed. 

One of the many programs initiated 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity 
that has generated light where poverty 
once cast its ugly shadow is the Upward 
Bound program. 

I was particularly delighted to receive 
@ very admirable report from the Office 
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of Economic Opportunity concerning an 
Upward Bound project undertaken at 
Washington State College involving a 
group of high school students from poy- 
erty families. 

The success story that it tells is worthy 
of much note. Therefore, I would at this 
time like to insert this letter into the 
RECORD: 

OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY, 
Washington, D.C., July 7, 1967. 
Hon. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ST GERMAIN: I thought 
you would be interested in the details of the 
Western Washington State College Upward 
Bound program which was described in part 
in the Time magazine issue of May 26. The 
background of that story, we feel, is most im- 
pressive and represents the kind of effect 
Upward Bound, a Community Action Pro- 
gram, is having on the way higher education 
responds to the poverty high school graduate. 

Incidentally, the former director of Up- 
ward Bound at Western Washington State, 
Dr. Thomas A. Billings, is now here in the 
agency as Deputy Director of the national 
Upward Bound program. It was he who was 
most responsible for the accomplishments 
there. 

Western's program began in the summer of 
1965 as one of 18 OEO pilot projects de- 
signed to test the effectiveness of pre-college 
programs for poverty high school youngsters. 
Fifty 11th grade high school students were 
recruited from Seattle and Tacoma ghettos 
and Washington Indian reservations in May 
of 1965 and brought to the campus in June, 
27 girls and 23 boys. Eighteen of the young- 
sters were Negro, 17 were white, 12 were 
American Indian and 3 were oriental. All 
were from poverty families and the average 
high school grades among the group was a 
O, clearly not the college-going“ American 
student. 

The campus program consisted of two 
parts: (1) An intensive academic program 
developed around subjects which are his- 
torically stumbling-blocks for college fresh- 
men—science, mathematics, composition, 
history, and literature, (2) An equally inten- 
sive program of cultural enrichment consist- 
ing primarily of film festivals, dramatics, 
athletics and excursions, 

At the end of the summer the 50 young- 
sters returned to their homes to complete 
their senior year. To assist them in their 
high school programs, the college Upward 
Bound staff tutorial centers in the 
high school districts, staffed by volnuteers 
from vitally interested Community Action 
Agencies, school district teachers, graduate 
students, and, in the case of Indian young- 
sters, by employees of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and by VISTA personnel. 

All fifty youngsters successfully completed 
their senior year and 49 of them returned to 
the Western campus for the second eight 
weeks residential summer. The second sum- 
mer, while much like the first, differed in 
that each student was enrolled in one regu- 
lar college class. If the youngsters success- 
fully completed the class, college credit was 
given; if the youngster failed the class, no 
record was made of the failure. 

In September of 1966, forty-four of the 
original 50 youngsters enrolled at the college 
for their first full academic year as regular 
freshmen. Western's Trustees pledged ad- 
mission to all Upward Bound students who 
successfully completed the Upward Bound 
program. (Only six of the youngsters would 
have been eligible for admission under West- 
ern's regular entrance requirements.) Of the 
six who did not enroll, four married, one en- 
listed in the Navy and one transferred to 
nurse training in her community. After con- 
siderable difficulty, adequate financial sup- 
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port for the youngsters was obtained. It con- 
sisted of a combination of: 

Grants under the Higher Education Act of 
1965, National Defense Education Act 
Loans, Bureau of Indian Affairs Scholarships, 
Indian Tribal Scholarships, and College 
scholarships obtained from the private sec- 
tor. 


Beyond admitting the youngsters to the 
college and working out financial packages 
for them: 

1. The “Associated Student Body” at the 
college organized an extensive tutoring so- 
ciety which was available to the Upward 
Bound students whenever necessary. It was 
much used. 

2. The College administration made the 
youngest and most enthusiastic faculty 
members available to these particular stu- 
dents as counselors. 

3. The College reduced the minimum 
course load for Upward Bound youngsters 
who were in academic difficulty. 

4. The College brought UB parents to 
campus as guests of the college for visita- 
tions and conferences. 

5. The College aggressively sought sources 
of financial support for the youngsters from 
service clubs, lodges, private industry. 

Perhaps the key to the success of West- 
ern's program is in the support it received 
from the college trustees who announced, 
when the project began: “This may well be 
the most significant program this college 
will sponsor in the second half of this cen- 
tury.” 

We hope and expect that Upward Bound 
will ultimately be successful in generating 
the same sort of significant and remarkable 
change throughout American higher educa- 
tion, As a crucial part of the Community 
Action Program, Upward Bound will con- 
tinue to reach young people who have con- 
sistently been overlooked, and to draw upon 
all available community resources to propel 
these youngsters out of poverty for good. 

With every best wish. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE D. MCCARTHY, 
Assistant Director for Congressional Re- 
lations. 


THE AMERICAN GI FORUM OF 
TEXAS SUPPORTS WAR ON POV- 
ERTY 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GON- 
ZALEZ] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
American GI Forum of Texas, at its con- 
vention in San Antonio, passed by unani- 
mous vote on July 1, a resolution strong- 
ly supporting the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity and commending it for its ef- 
forts in behalf of migrants and farm- 
workers. The forum went on record as 
vigorously and strongly opposing any 
move which would abolish, diminish, or 
dismember the OEO, and urging the 
Congress of the United States to 
strengthen and appropriate additional 
funds to the OEO.” Mr. Speaker, I echo 
these sentiments. Many of these mi- 
grants and farmworkers are Mexican 
Americans and I believe that OEO has 
been one of the most effective agencies in 
helping these people to help themselves. 
I, too, would like to go on record as 
strongly opposing any partisan political 
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maneuver which would decrease the op- 
portunity of the poor to better them- 
selves as would the “opportunity cru- 
sade.” 

At this point in the Rrcorp I insert 
the text of this excellent resolution: 


THE AMERICAN GI Forum or TEXAS SUPPORTS 
War ON Poverty 


The American GI Forum of Texas issued a 
resolution supporting the efforts of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, especially in re- 
gard to its work on behalf of Mexican-Amer- 
icans, 

The resolution was passed by unanimous 
vote on July 1 at the Forum's convention in 
San Antonio. It states: 

“Whereas, among Federal agencies the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity has been one 
of the most concerned, sensitive and respon- 
sive to the plight and needs of the Mexican- 
American people, and 

“Whereas, the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity recognizes that to bring people out of 
poverty they must be helped to help them- 
selves, has provided for democratic involve- 
ment of the people in solving their own prob- 
lems and has maintained the flexibility to 
respond positively with a minimum of red 
tape to the specific needs of impoverished 
Americans, including Mexican-Americans, 
and 

“Whereas, there are those who, oblivious 
to many of the problems of the people, would 
seek to abolish the OEO and place programs 
in the older, less responsive, more bureau- 
cratic agencies, and 

“Whereas, in the State of Texas the Forum 
is cognizant of and concerned with the slow 
pace in which community action is being 
implemented among the Mexican-American 
population: 

“Be it resolved therefore, that the Director 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity, both 
in his capacity as Director and as a member 
of the Interagency Committee on Mexican- 
American Affairs, be urged to issue directives 
which would promote more involvement of 
the poor through employment of Mexican- 
Americans in policy-making positions in the 
Regional Office and the implementation of 
programs which would result in the needed 
involvement of the poor, and in meaningful 
community action. 

“Be it further resolved, that the American 
GI Forum of Texas in State Convention 1967, 
go on record as vigorously and strongly op- 
posing any move which would abolish, di- 
minish or dismember the OEO, and urging 
the Congress of the United States to strength- 
en and appropriate additional funds to the 
OEO. 

“Be it further resolved, that the GI Forum 
of Texas go on record commending the OEO 
migrant program and its successes in meet- 
ing the needs of the American Farm workers, 
many of whom are Mexican-Americans. 

“Finally, be it resolved, that the American 
GI Forum of Texas be directed to send copies 
of this resolution to each Congressman and 
Senator in Texas, and that each individual 
member of this organization be urged to con- 
tact his or her congressman to express the 
support for OEO refiected in this resolution.” 


SUPPORT PRICE FOR PEANUTS 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
AssITT] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the peanut 
producers of the Virginia-Carolina area, 
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to my knowledge, are having real finan- 
cial difficulty so far as their farming op- 
erations are concerned due in a large 
measure to the action taken by the ad- 
ministration as to the support price of 
peanuts and the increased cost of 
production. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has been 
adamant in his determination not to in- 
crease the support price for peanuts. The 
peanut producers, through their proper 
representatives, the Members of Congress 
from peanut-producing areas and other 
interested people, have pointed out per- 
sonally, by letter and otherwise, to the 
Secretary of Agriculture why it is nec- 
essary to have a proper increase in price 
supports. In a meeting with the Secretary 
of Agriculture, in which Mr. William V. 
Rawlings, executive secretary of the Pea- 
nut & Hog Growers Association of Vir- 
ginia; Mr. Robert B. Delano, president 
of the Virginia Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; many other representatives of 
the peanut producers; many of the Con- 
gressmen and Senators from peanut- 
producing areas, and myself pointed out 
to the Secretary personally why not only 
there was a need for an increase in the 
support price but that such an increase 
was fully justified, factually and statisti- 
cally. Unfortunately no increase was 
forthcoming. Rumor has it that certain 
Officials in the Department of Agricul- 
ture have stated over the telephone and 
perhaps otherwise that Members of 
Congress representing peanut-producing 
areas agreed with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that no real price support in- 
crease was justified. 

I cannot speak for any other Member 
of the Congress, but for myself I want to 
make it crystal clear that I have never 
agreed to any such statement, nor did I 
know that no increase was being given 
until I was informed by the Secretary’s 
Office of his decision on the price-support 
program after the meeting to which I 
referred heretofore. I have spoken to 
other Congressmen from peanut-produc- 
ing areas and those with whom I have 
talked assured me that they made no 
such statement or agreement. 

Mr. Speaker, on June 9, 1967, Mr. 
Robert B. Delano, president of the Vir- 
ginia Farm Bureau Federation, wrote a 
letter to the Secretary of Agriculture in 
which he pointed out the situation con- 
fronting our peanut producers. The Vir- 
ginia Farm Bureau Federation is an out- 
standing farm organization. It has 
worked with and hard for our farmers 
throughout Virginia. I commend them 
for their achievements and for the 
splendid work they have done and are 
doing. The president, Robert Delano, is 
a close personal friend of mine. He is 
dedicated to the best interest of the 
farmers and Virginians as a whole and, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herewith his letter to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, which is as follows: 

VIRGINIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Richmond, Va., June 9, 1967. 
The SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: The Virginia Farm 
Bureau Federation is seriously concerned 
about the economic plight of our Virginia 
peanut producers. 

I appeared before a hearing held by your 
Department on March 20 of this year along 
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with other farm leaders and peanut produc- 
ers urging that you increase the support level 
for peanuts. 

We believe that the pricing situation and 
quality increase of peanuts produced is so 
well documented by information previously 
presented to you that an increase in sup- 
port price of $36.00 per ton should be 
granted for this market season. 

The peanut industry is faced, as is every 
other phase of our agriculture, with the con- 
tinuing rise in cost of operation. It costs our 
peanut producers money to improve the 
quality standards of their product. The sup- 
port price on peanuts today is considerably 
less for a higher average grade than it was 
earlier for a lesser average grade. In addition 
to the reduced support price, we find also 
that the national allotment is a million 
acres less than the wartime peak of 2.6 mil- 
lion. These factors, combined with the 
greatly increasing production costs, place 
peanut producers in a dire financial bind. 

Recently an article appeared in many of 
our Virginia papers stating that peanut 
producer income had been increased and 
his general financial situation was quite 
satisfactory. Virginia peanut producers were 
quite surprised to see such a statement 
inasmuch as it was not consistent with pres- 
ent economic conditions at least as far as 
peanut income is concerned. 

This news item was released by your De- 
partment. We respectfully request that this 
item be looked into and that the public 
record be corrected. We further request that 
you reconsider your earlier decision not to 
grant an increase in peanut support price 
and proceed to grant, for the market season, 
the $36.00 per ton increase for peanuts as 
recommended by the peanut industry. 

Yours truly, 
Rosert B. DELANO, President. 


THE PUERTO RICAN FAMILY AND 
THE ANTHROPOLOGIST 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
DANIELS] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, a very able 
and distinguished constituent of mine, 
Dr. Frank Cordasco, of Montclair State 
College, has written a very outstanding 
criticism of Oscar Lewis’ “La Vida: A 
Puerto Rican Family and the Culture of 
Poverty, San Juan and New York.” 

Mr. Speaker, as one who is vitally in- 
terested in improving the lot of our 
Spanish-speaking fellow Americans and 
integrating this group into the main- 
stream of American life without sacrific- 

their ancient Hispanic culture, I 
think it is imperative that all Members 
of this House are given the opportunity 
of reading the “other side.” Thus, it is 

a great honor for me to insert at this 

point in the Recorp this outstanding cri- 

tique by a very distinguished American 
scholar. 

Dr. Cordasco’s article follows: 

THE PUERTO RICAN FAMILY AND THE ANTHRO- 
POLOGIST: Oscar Lewis, “LA VIDA, AND THE 
CULTURE OF POVERTY” 

(By Frank M. Cordasco; professor of educa- 
tion, Montclair State College, educational 
consultant, Migration Division, Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico) 

Few European scholars (and fewer Ameri- 
can savants) have managed to scale the 
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ramparts of academe and carry their intel- 
lectual wares into the lay market place: 
those who have, almost inevitably, have 
earned the envy and suspicion of their pro- 
fessional confréres, and the countless dollars 
of dilettantish lay readers who have acquired 
fashion and prized erudition in frenzied pur- 
suit of the erstwhile academicians. Most 
often, historians and sociologists (Cesare 
Lombroso, Guglielmo Ferrero, Oswald Spen- 
gler, H. G. Wells, and W. G. Sumner come 
easily to mind) have made the trek from 
Parnassus into the valley of discord. Succes- 
sively, they have titillated, infuriated, 
amused and mesmerized their lay audiences: 
they have cast dazzling pearls before raucous 
crowds, and they have counted ducats; and 
few have remembered to return home to their 
Olympian lairs. The latest of the academic 
itinerants is the anthropologist Oscar Lewis 
who has studied Blackfeet Indians in Canada, 
farmers in Texas, and the culture of the 
Indian sub-continent. And all of this he has 
done well; but with the publication of La 
Vida, Professor Lewis has disappeared into 
the lay gethsemane to which, with some 
timorous flirtation, his Five Families (1959), 
The Children of Sanchez (1961) and Pedro 
Martinez (1964) had earlier brought him. 

La Vida (an enormously thick, nondescripto 
Teutonic volume) is the first of a series on 
Puerto Rican slum families in San Juan and 
New York which Professor Lewis plans. It is 
part of the burgeoning literature on the 
Puerto Rican community, and beyond the 
accolades it has received from book distribu- 
tion clubs, (which have been ecstatic in their 
praises) La Vida has been hailed as . . one 
of the most important books published in 
the United States this year;” cautioned 
against, in that (its) insights. . will de- 
pend upon the compassion and perception 
of the reader;” and energetically questioned: 
“Is he (Professor Lewis) describing Puerto 
Ricans, .. . or is he describing exceptional 
people, leading exceptional lives, who re- 
semble their fellow Puerto Ricans only in 
limited ways?” ? 


THE PLAN OF “LA VIDA” 


Basic to any of these considerations is 
Professor Lewis’ plan for La Vida, and his 
theory of the “culture of poverty” out of 
which the plan evolves. If the plan of La 
Vida is deceptively simple, Professor Lewis’ 
“culture of poverty” is not; yet one is mean- 
ingless without the other, and it is not the 
portraiture of La Vida (a vast pathological 
Eloge) which gives validity to the theory, 
but rather the theory which is the deus ex 
machina of Professor Lewis’ vast social 
tableau, 

The plan for La Vida takes on Zolaesque 
proportion: some three hundred individuals 
cross its pages. While preparing the volume 
Professor Lewis studied nineteen related 
households, eleven in San Juan and eight in 
New York; and data on twelve other house- 
holds appear in the book, The Rios family 
which is presented “consists of five house- 
holds, a mother and two married daughters 
in Puerto Rico and a married son and daugh- 
ter in New York. The mother, Fernanda 
Fuentes . . is now living with her sixth hus- 
band in La Esmeralda, a San Juan slum, Her 
children—Soledad, twenty-five; Felicita, 
twenty-three; Simplicio, twenty-one; and 
Cruz, nineteen—were born to Fernanda while 
she was living in free union with her first 


La Vida: A Puerto Rican Family in the 
Culture of Poverty—San Juan and New York. 
By Oscar Lewis. Random House (1966). 669 
pp. $10.00 

2 See the reviews, respectively, of Michael 
Harrington, New York Times Book Review, 
November 20, 1966, p. 1; Rey. Joseph P. Fitz- 
patrick, America, December 10, 1966, p. 778; 
and Nathan Glazer, Commentary, February, 
1967, p. 83. See also the negative sentiments 
in the review by Joseph Monserrat, “A Puerto 
Rican Family,” Natural History (April 1967). 
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husband, Christobal Rios, a light-skinned 
Puerto Rican.” Professor Lewis’ family 
kaleidoscope revolves about Fernanda in San 
Juan; Soledad in New York; Felicita in San 
Juan; Simplicio in New York; and Cruz in 
San Juan. It is a harrowing tale of two cities 
of life-styles largely recorded on tape which 
Professor Lewis has edited to present the 
details of the way of life of the Rios family 
with Karamazovian affectlessness. And there 
is no absence of detail. What emerges is a vast 
panorama of social and psycho-pathology; 
cruelty and violence; deceit; the subtleties of 
human degradation; endemic social deviance; 
the “game” of prostitution; consensual 
unions; and abandonment; and omnipresent 
sex never missing from the lives of the 
protagonists and recorded with such literal- 
ness of language and an unrestrained abun- 
dance of detail by Professor Lewis that it 
initially shocks and, then, revolts the reader.“ 
The Rios family are a dramatis personae in 
search of an author and in a curious 
Plrandellean twist, Professor Lewis not only 
furnishes a play, but a theory as well. It is 
this theory (the “Culture of Poverty“) which 
translates La Vida into Balzacian reality or 
into grotesque illusion. 


PROFESSOR LEWIS AND THE CULTURE OF POVERTY 


Professor Lewis (by his own statement) 
originated the concept of the “Culture of 
Poverty”; as a conceptual model, he has at- 
tempted its precise definition, The trick lies 
in distinguishing between “poverty” and the 
“culture of poverty“: for the Rios family is 
not representative of the poor, but rather 
of the subculture of poverty (Professor Lewis 
uses the shorter form); and this subculture 
of poverty focuses upon the individual per- 
sonality rather than upon the group (that 
is, upon the family and the slum commu- 
nity) .* Lewis defines the “culture of poverty” 
as. both an adaptation and a reaction 
of the poor to their marginal position in a 
class-stratified, highly individuated, capital- 
istic society. It represents an effort to cope 
with feelings of hopelessness and despair 
which develop from the realization of the im- 
probability of achieving success in terms 
of the values and goals of the larger society. 
Indeed, many of the traits of the culture of 
poverty can be viewed as attempts at local 
solutions for problems not met by existing 
institutions and agencies because the people 
are not eligible for them, cannot afford them 
or are ignorant or suspicious of them.” (p. 
xliv). However, Professor Lewis is quick to 
add that the “culture of poverty” is ... not 
only an adaptation to a set of objective con- 
ditions of the larger society. Once it comes 
into existence it tends to perpetuate itself 
from generation to generation because of its 
effects on the children. By the time slum chil- 
dren are age six or seven, they have usually 
absorbed the basic values and attitudes of 
their subculture and are not psychologically 
geared to take full advantage of changing 
conditions or increased opportunities which 
may occur in their lifetime.” (p. xiv). Daniel 
Moynihan refines the theory and adds still 
other ingredients: “ .. these families and 
the communities they make up (in the cul- 
ture of poverty) tend to transmit from one 


* See the description of Soledad’s relation- 
ship with Benedecto as an illustration of the 
pervasive luridity, pp. 217 ff. 

+ Cf. Michael Harrington’s definition of the 
“culture of poverty” in his The Other Amer- 
ica (1961). See also Elizabeth Herzog, Some 
Assumptions About the Poor.” The Social 
Service Review, December 1963, pp. 389-402; 
and Nathan Glazer, loc. cit., supra. Professor 
Lewis is not without historical predecessors 
who have attempted to fashion a viable theory 
out of the poignant evocations and delinea- 
tions of human misery: Henry Hayhew's 
London Labour and the London Poor (1861- 
62) is an analagous tableau; and so is the 
literary and sociological canon of Mid- 
Victorian England. 
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generation to the next, traits and circum- 
stances which help perpetuate their condi- 
tion. There is nothing absolute about this: 
as many individuals, no doubt, leave the 
culture as remain in it, and on one level the 
proposition amounts to little more than the 
assertion that the poor rarely inherit large 
estates.” (Commentary, February 1967, p. 36. 
The italics have been added.) 

This adaptive ambience, Professor Lewis 
finds both creative and the source of great 
strengths (with its own structure and ra- 
tionale, as a way of life), but with the key 
traits of fatalism and a low level of aspira- 
tion “(which) helps to reduce frustration, 
(and with) the legitimization of short-range 
hedonism (which) makes possible spon- 
taneity and enjoyment.” Within these theo- 
retic constructs, Professor Lewis analyzes the 
“culture of poverty” against four sets of char- 
acteristics: (1) the lack of effective participa- 
tion and integration of the poor in the major 
institutions of the larger society; (2) poor 
housing, crowding, gregariousness, and a 
minimum of organization beyond the level 
of the nuclear and extended family; (3) the 
basence of childhood as a specially prolonged 
and protected stage in the life cycle; early 
initiation into sex, free unions or consensual 
marriages, high incidence of abandonment 
of wives and children, female-centered fami- 
lies, lack of family stability, authoritarian- 
ism; (4) marginality, helplessness, depend- 
ence and inferiority. In essence, if one is 
disposed to accept the thesis, Professor Lewis’ 
discussion is a major contribution to the 
“culture of poverty.” 

Lewis develops the thesis and basic meth- 
odology in a lengthy introduction (pp. xi-iv) 
which must be read if the book is to be kept 
in its proper setting. The socio-economic cor- 
relates of the theory, mutatis mutandis, vis 
a vis the Negro community were developed 
by Daniel Moynihan in The Case For Na- 
tional Action (1965). Although Lewis, at no 
point in any substance, relates his culture 
of poverty” to the schools and education, 
Moynihan does. In a review of the contro- 
versy spawned by The Negro Family (the 
Moynihan Report), he gives the theory a 
significant and new dimension: “At the mo- 
ment, Negroes are placing enormous confi- 
dence in the idea that quality education can 
transform their situation. But it is not at 
all clear that education has this potential. 
Last summer, the U.S. Office of Education 
issued its report on “Equality of Educational 
Opportunity” based on the study... ordered 
by the Civil Rights Act of 1964 of the educa- 
tional facilities available to Negroes and 
other minority groups as compared with the 
white majority. The report (The Coleman 
Report) . . radically confounded expecta- 
tion. Negroes, it turned out, tested badly at 
the outset of their schooling, and worse at 
the end of it. But the quality of the schools 
they attended—shockingly segregated schools 
as not in fact significantly different from 
that of schools attended by whites and 
others. More important, the regression 
analysis carried out for the study produced 
the astounding proposition that the quality 
of the schools has only a trifling relation to 
achievement ... the two great determinants 
of outcome turned out to be family back- 
ground and social peer group.” (Commenta- 
ry, February 1967, p. 44.) 


THE VAST SLOUGH OF “LA VIDA” 


Caught in the vast slough of La Vida, the: 


central question for the Rios family is their 
typicality: is Professor Lewis describing ex- 
ceptional people, leading exceptional lives, 
who resemble their fellow Puerto Ricans in 
only limited ways? The very viability of 
Lewis’ theory of “the culture of poverty“ 
depends on the answer to this crucial ques- 
tion. Unfortunately, Professor Lewis is am- 
biguous in his answer. Although he dis- 
claims the representativeness of the Rios 
family (“I should like to emphasize that this 
study deals with only one segment of the 
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Puerto Rican population and that the data 
should not be generalized to Puerto Rican 
society as a whole.”), he still claims a much 
larger significance and typicality: “The Rios 
family would probably be classified as a 
multi-problem family by most social work- 
ers, but it is by mo means an extreme ex- 
ample nor is it the worst I have encountered 
in the Puerto Rican slums;” and he extends 
his observation by noting, “The history of 
the Rios family ... suggests that the pat- 
tern of free unions and multiple spouses 
was not limited to the poor. It has been a 
widespread pattern among wealthy rural 
families” (pp. xxvili-xxix). In much of the 
data, the tendency is always the cultivation 
of a special perspective even if this leads 
Professor Lewis to distortion. 


CONTINUING DOUBTS 


Clearly, continuing doubts frame a crucial 
question: is La Vida a study of the culture 
of lower-class Puerto Rican life; or is it a 
study of the culture of radically disorganized 
forms of slum life? Does all poverty lead to 
Professor Lewis’ culture of poverty? For the 
theory must, if it has any validity, be more 
than the adaptation to the urban ambience 
which is its nexus: is it (for Professor 
Lewis) culture itself? All of the indices of 
Professor Lewis’ “culture of poverty” (its 
marginality, and its helplessness, its sex and 
its prostitution) are related to poverty, but 
is the microcosm which Professor Lewis 
sketches in the macabre vignettes of the 
Rios family the very substance of poverty 
itself? 

The controversy which surrounds La Vida 
will obscure many of the important ques- 
tions it raises. It will, unhappily, over- 
shadow the tremendous struggle of the 
Puerto Rican community (both on the main- 
land and in the island) to confront the 
realities of the grim social and economic 
problems;* it win minimize the gains 
achieved in mainland schools; * it will regis- 
ter as crude parodies the poetic pathos of 
the Puerto Rican poor.’ And it will be widely 
read, misinterpreted and misused. 


See particularly, Dorothy D. Bourne and 
James R. Bourne, Thirty Years of Change in 
Puerto Rico (New York: Frederick A. Praeger 
(1966) ); and The Puerto Rican Community 
Development Project: Un Proyecto Puertor- 
riqueño De Ayuda Mutua Para El Desarrollo 
De La Comunidad (New York: The Puerto 
Rican Forum (1964)). 

o “Most of our children are brought up in 
homes where the language and culture is still 
mostly shaped along the way of life parents 
lived in Puerto Rico. This is good and posi- 
tive and it has to be so because parents them- 
selves cannot transmit what they do not 
know, but here is where the school enters as 
the institution that will help transmit the 
new culture into a child's life, and for that 
matter into the home as a whole. We pledge 
our support in all aspects where community 
support will be needed.” Statement of Car- 
men Dinos (Supervisor of the Education Pro- 
gram of the Migration Division of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico) before the Board 
of Education of New York City, March 11, 
1966. See also, F. Cordasco, “Puerto Rican 
Pupils and American Education,” School and 
Society, vol. 95 (February 18, 1967), pp. 116- 
119. 

1“Ricardo Sanchez came from where the 
sugar cane is higher than a man to the plaza 
in old San Juan where the buses marked 
Aeropuerto stop. He came with his wife and 
two daughters and three suitcases and a 
paper bag and the promise from a brother 
in Harlem, New York, that there was work 
to be found in fabrica. The work in the sugar 
cane was over for the season and Ricardo had 
found nothing else. The government would 
pay him 67 every two weeks for thirteen 
weeks before the season began again, and 
then with the season he would get $3.60 a day 
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VOTE ON NATIONAL RAILROAD LA- 
BOR DISPUTE AFFECTING THE 
NATIONAL INTEREST AND VIET- 
NAM WAR 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Botanp] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, on June 
15 when the House was considering House 
Joint Resolution 559 to provide for the 
settlement of the railway labor dispute, 
I voted for the Pepper amendment to 
strike section 5 of the resolution provid- 
ing for compulsory arbitration. 

I did so because I am opposed to com- 
pulsory arbitration of labor disputes and 
it was my understanding on that date 
that there would be no railway strike if 
the Pepper amendment was adopted. I 
have always strongly supported free col- 
lective bargaining in labor-management 
negotiations of labor disputes, and my 
record in the Massachusetts Legislature 
and in the Congress of the United States 
oe 32 years of public service bears this 
out. 

Yesterday this Nation was caught in 
the grip of a national emergency be- 
cause of the combined strike and lockout 
of the railroad craft unions. Secretary 
of Transportation Alan Boyd informed 
President Johnson that between 80 to 90 
percent of the Nation’s rail lines had 
closed down by noon, and predicted the 
rail paralysis would be complete by last 
midnight. 

Secretary of Defense Robert S. Me- 
Namara told the President the railway 
strike was having “an immediate impact 
on the movement of ammunition and 
heavy equipment to ports of embarka- 
tion for Vietnam. Ammunition cars—a 
thousand each week—must move without 
interruption to support our fighting men 
in Vietnam.” 

President Johnson told the Congress 
hundreds of thousands of commuters 
found it difficult or impossible to get to 
their jobs yesterday; 400,000 carloads of 
freight had been stranded; shipments of 
fresh vegetables, meats, and other per- 
ishable foods had been halted; mail de- 
liveries of packages and parcels, maga- 
zines, and newspapers had been embar- 
goed by the Post Office. 

The economic well-being of the United 
States and America’s national security 
were in jeopardy. Our national interest 
was at stake. 

Faced with this set of circumstances, 
I voted for Senate Joint Resolution 81, 
providing for settlement of the railroad 
labor dispute. 

Mr. Speaker, I am still opposed to com- 
pulsory arbitration. I do not think that 


for eight hours in the sun. He had done it 
before, as his fathers had done it but this 
time he told himself he wanted something 
more. ‘It is,’ he said, ‘no good to be poor.’” 
Dan Wakefield, Island in the City. The World 
of Spanish Harlem (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1959), p. 23. 
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this is the way to settle labor disputes 
in a free and open society. But the trans- 
cendent issue before the House when the 
vote was taken last night was the na- 
tional interest—the necessity of a free 
government, and its free people, to pro- 
tect itself at home and overseas. 

I was not voting on a party issue nor 
a partisan political issue. I was not vot- 
ing in the interest of labor nor of man- 
agement. I was voting my conscience on 
an issue of paramount importance—the 
national interest and against delays in 
ammunition and supply shipments to our 
troops in Vietnam. 


RIGHT OF CONGRESSIONAL 
INQUIRY 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
CoHELAN] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Rrecorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I with to 
associate myself with the remarks of 
those who are disturbed by the recent 
action of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture in “disassociating” itself from 
the remarks of the chairman of the Rural 
Development Subcommittee. 

I have not personally investigated the 
financial operations of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and thus 
cannot and will not, make any accusa- 
tion as to its misrepresenting itself to 
both the Internal Revenue Service and 
the Congress. 

However, our colleague from New 
York has undertaken an investigation 
of this matter, and I am sure he had 
good reason to ask an official probe. 
This is his prerogative, and certainly his 
responsibility if the facts demand such 
action. 

This prerogative, and this responsi- 
bility, fall to each of us in different cir- 
cumstances. And it is disquieting to me 
to see a precedent established which may 
discourage and deter anyone in this body 
from accepting the duty of speaking out 
and investigating any pertinent facts 
relative to our legislative responsibilites. 


ATRIBUTE AND A LESSON 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
THompson] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in addition to the terrible toll 
of life and personal injury, the damage to 
private property, and the aggravation of 
racial bitterness, the riots in Newark last 
week had a less apparent result. My close 
friend, the distinguished Governor of 
New Jersey, Richard J. Hughes, was 
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forced by this tragic riot to divert his 
energies from his attempts to achieve 
peace and progress to the very basic task 
of restoring law and order to the streets 
of his State’s cities. Governor Hughes 
turned to this job as he turns to all jobs— 
with great ability and energy. Order is 
now being restored and the attempts to 
repair the devastation are in progress. 

It behooves us in the Congress to again 
ask, why was there a riot? Unfortunately, 
there is no easy answer. I diligently read 
all the reports of the riots in the New 
Jersey as well as the New York and 
Washington newspapers, and I talked 
with responsible persons on the scene in 
Newark. According to these news reports 
and my personal conversations, there was 
no evidence that the riots had been start- 
ed or aided in any way by “outsiders.” 
However, there was evidence that the 
all too familiar causes of riots as we 
have come to know them were present: 
inadequate housing, high unemployment, 
problems with the police, and a belief by 
the Negroes that the local government 
was unresponsive to their needs and 
aspirations. 

These causes are by now well known, 
They are highlighted in a recent column 
by David S. Broder, which appeared in 
the Washington Post of July 18, and 
which I insert in this Recorp for the 
Members’ attention. Mr. Broder’s col- 
umn is not only a tribute to Governor 
Hughes, but more importantly, contains 
a lesson for the Congress and the Nation. 
It follows: 

Tue Lesson or RICHARD J. HUGHES 
(By David 8, Broder) 

For an object lesson in the ability of 
events in this tragic time to make a mockery 
of the aspirations of even the most decent 
men, consider the case of Gov. Richard J. 
Hughes of New Jersey. 

Last month Goy. Hughes helped set the 
stage for the Kosygin-Johnson summit by 
providing an acceptable meeting place in 
the unlikely town of Glassboro, N.J. 

Last Wednesday in Washington, he pre- 
sided over the meeting that launched the 
Democratic Party toward its first fully de- 
segregated national convention in 1968. 

And then last weekend, decent, deter- 
minedly optimistic Dick Hughes found him- 
self in the command post of a war against 
what he termed the “criminal insurrection” 
of the Negro inhabitants of Newark, his 
state’s largest city. 

What a measure of our times for a man 
like Hughes to be fighting, not for peace 
or for progress, not for integration or the 
Great Society, but for the rudimentary civil 
order that is the first condition of any society 
at all. When a Dick Hughes can be hauled 
back from the area of his real aspirations 
in order to do a police job, it says something 
about our country and our world. 

Until last month, when millions of Ameri- 
cans became at least dimly aware of Hughes 
as the Kewpie doll-looking man who wel- 
comed the President and the Soviet Premier 
to Glassboro, he was known outside his own 
state only to that small circle of men to 
whom government and politics are a full- 
time concern, But within that circle, Dick 
Hughes has a reputation that is ten feet 
tall 


Terry Sanford, the former Governor of 
North Carolina, who has just completed a 
massive two-year study of the states, re- 
marked recently that “Dick Hughes is run- 
ning the best state government in the coun- 
try.” That judgment is echoed by Johnson 
Administration officials. 
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What is particularly impressive about 
Hughes’ record in New Jersey is his effort 
to focus state government concern on the 
two major domestic problems of our time, 
urban life and education. Last year he hired 
the brilliant Paul Yivisaker from the Ford 
Foundation to head a new state depart- 
ment of urban affairs that has already be- 
come a model for the rest of the country. 

Last month he persuaded Ralph Dungan, 
one of the ablest of John Kennedy’s staff 
men, to return from his post as Ambassador 
to Chile to become New Jersey's Chancellor 
of Higher Education. 

In Party affairs, too, Hughes has more than 
carried his weight. Under Kennedy and 
again under Lyndon Johnson, when the Pres- 
ident has had a tough political problem he 
has turned it over to Hughes. 

Last week, Just two months after he took 
over as chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee's equal rights committee, Hughes 
won a signal victory; a unanimous agreement 
from Southerners and civil rights advocates 
on a formula that will, in his judgment, 
guarantee integrated delegations from all the 
Southern states for the first time since Re- 
construction. 

Typically, Hughes, a devout Catholic and 
devoted family man, declined to discuss the 
achievement simply in political terms. What 
the committee had done, he said, was to “re- 
deem the moral pledge” of equal rights made 
at the 1964 convention and thus “saved the 
soul of the Democratic Party.” Not even the 
cynics in the press found those sentiments 
inappropriate from that source. 

And then Hughes, the host at Hollybush, 
the toast of Washington, went home to find 
in Newark the latest violent manifestation of 
the Civil War between the “two nations” 
that no longer peacefully co-exist in this 
country. 

There, in a State which has done as much 
as any to deal with its urban problems, lay 
festering a slum that bred as much hatred 
as the compounds of South Africa. To add 
to the irony, one of the complaints of its 
inhabitants con: the decision to raze 50 
acres of their sli ‘or a new State College 
of Medicine and which would be 
part of Ralph Dungan’s domain. 

So Richard Hughes, having patiently ne- 
gotiated the admission of Negro delegates to 
the Democratic Convention from the old 
slave-holding states, went home to supervise 
the militia’s offensive against the Negro 
rioters. Dick Hughes, the model Governor, 
saw his dreams going up in flames and said, 
“the line might as well be drawn here as 
anywhere.” 

What does this tell us beyond the tragedy 
of the man himself? It tells us, I think, that 
time has run out on this country, that even 
its most far-sighted leaders must recognize 
now that they must shift their focus to the 
crisis at the heart of our own society. Before 
we can bring peace and security to Vietnam 
or the world, before we can provide the qual- 
ity of education our children deserve, before 
we can achieve any of our major goals, we 
must stop penning Negroes in poverty into 
cages in the centers of our cities. No matter 
what it costs, the slums must go. This has 
to be one Nation, not two, and unless we face 
that fact now, all of us will be consumed by 
the tragedy that overwhelmed Richard 
Hughes last week. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1967 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
FRIEDEL] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous. matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nals of American history clearly show 
that our Nation is firmly committed to 
the cause of freedom and justice every- 
where. That is why we are now fighting 
in Vietnam. We founded our country on 
democratic principles and today our 
commitment to freedom is worldwide in 
full recognition that the cause of human 
rights and personal dignity remains a 
universal aspiration. 

In 1959, the Congress showed historic 
initiative in passing the captive nations 
resolution—Public Law 86-90. This year 
Captive Nations Week will be marked 
during the week of July 16-22. It is, 
therefore, appropriate and proper to 
manifest to the more than 42 million 
people in some 27 different captive na- 
tions our most heartfelt sympathy and 
concern for their serious plight under the 
ruthless heel of their Red Communist 
overlords and taskmasters. 

In the light of the recent Middle East 
war and in view of the fact that Russia 
is now rearming Egypt and other Arab 
countries in order that they may again 
commit aggression against our sister 
democracy in that important part of the 
world—the State of Israel—Captive Na- 
tions Week takes on added significance. 
Here can be seen further evidence of the 
Communist endeavor to extend their 
nefarious influence against the free 
world. 

The nations under Communist dom- 
ination look to the United States, as a 
citadel of human freedom, for leader- 
ship in bringing about their eventual lib- 
eration and independence and in restor- 
ing to them the enjoyment and benefits 
of their respective ous freedoms, 
and of their individual liberties. 

I most strongly urge that everyone 
give their support to the National Cap- 
tive Nations Committee and participate 
in the nationwide observance of this spe- 
cial week. By our doing so, we not only 
encourage the millions of people be- 
hind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains not 
to give up their hopes, but we also give 
notice to the entire world that we oppose 
aggression and communism wherever it 
appears. It is our fervent hope that in 
the not too distant future these captive 
nations will become free and independ- 
ent and join the rest of the free world. 


URBAN RENEWAL HOUSING UNDER 
SECTION 220 OF THE NATIONAL 
HOUSING ACT 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BarreEtr] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cently issued report by a committee of 
the other body has made recommenda- 
tions to amend the section 220 urban re- 
newal housing program which, while 
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well-intentioned, indicates a lack of un- 
derstanding of the section 220 program 
and which, if adopted, would seriously 
cripple the urban renewal program. Our 
Subcommittee on Housing has, as you 
know, sponsored many different types of 
housing programs to provide housing for 
low-income groups, for the elderly and 
the handicapped, for cooperative hous- 
ing—in other words, for many purposes. 
The main objective of the section 220 
program is to provide for the rehabilita- 
tion of rundown housing in slum areas 
and to build new housing in slum cleared 
areas. Obviously, the provision of hous- 
ing in areas of this kind requires differ- 
ing appraisal techniques and differing 
incentives to get the housing built. It is 
for this reason that the law permits FHA 
insured loans on section 220 projects to 
be based on “replacement cost” rather 
than “value” which entails the usual 
“economic soundness” concept which 
governs FHA’s regular insurance pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Speaker, at my request, Secretary 
Weaver of HUD has furnished the sub- 
committee with a report giving in detail 
the reasons why “replacement cost” is a 
necessary basis for establishing the max- 
imum FHA insured 220 loan and I in- 
clude Secretary Weaver's letter in the 
ReEcorD so that our colleagues will have 
a better understanding of the program’s 
legislative history and why “replacement 
cost” instead of “value” is essential un- 
der the section 220 program: 


THE SECRETARY OF HOUSING 
AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM A, BARRETT, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Housing, Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: I am responding to 
your request for comments on the recom- 
mendations made in the report of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Government Operations 
made by the Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations (Senate Report No. 369) that 
“economic soundness” requirements be im- 
posed in the administration of the FHA ur- 
ban renewal program under section 220 of 
the National Housing Act. 

We are deeply concerned with these. rec- 
ommendations. They are in striking contrast 
to the legislative history in the Banking and 
Currency Committees of both the Senate and 
the House. 

The primary purpose of the section 220 
program is to provide financing for the re- 
habilitation of substandard housing in slum 
areas and new housing projects in areas 
cleared of slums. These housing projects, lo- 
cated in areas with an uncertain future, en- 
tail substantially more risks than those con- 
structed in neighborhoods of established and 
stable values. These risks are especially acute 
during the early stages of development, while 
the area is in a transition period and the 
stigmas resulting from former conditions are 
being overcome. 

Some FHA programs are designed exclu- 
sively for the housing of low and moderate 
income families. This is not true of the sec- 
tion 220 program, where emphasis is placed 
upon assisting our cities in their efforts to 
establish a sound and viable tax base in re- 
development areas. While our efforts are in- 
creasingly directed to the housing of low and 
moderate income families in these areas, it 
has been from the outset that 
some relocation of families is necessary and 
that some higher income housing in the ur- 
ban renewal areas is desirable in the orderly 
improvement and redevelopment of the cities 
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In certain other FHA programs, the law re- 
quires a finding of “economic soundness.” 
Historically and traditionally, the use of this 
term has been considered by the FHA as a 
conservative mandate from the Congress. 
With such a mandate, insurance risks were 
undertaken solely on the basis of value con- 
cepts as distinguished from cost considera- 
tions. Furthermore, it was generally under- 
stood that particular care was to be exer- 
cised in the administration of these pro- 
grams to avoid exposures which would re- 
sult in expense to the government over and 
above receipts in the form of fees and mort- 
gage insurance premiums paid by those re- 
ceiving the benefits of the programs. It was 
believed that premium income and fees 
should be sufficient to pay costs of adminis- 
tration as well as insurance losses, thereby 
avoiding any expense to the taxpayers. To 
accomplish these aims, an analysis is made 
of each transaction for the purpose of de- 
termining that the risk is justified on the 
basis of the value of the mortgaged property. 
It is also necessary to establish that the 
projected income stream will be sufficient to 
meet debt service requirements plus a rea- 
sonable return on the equity investment. 

Some of the major criticism directed at the 
FHA in the past has been on the basis of its 
conservatism. If it was to assume a position 
of leadership in the encouragement of loans 
for important social objectives, such as the 
rebuilding of the central cities, it required 
direction from the congressional policy mak- 
ers. Such direction in the section 220 urban 
renewal program was clearly and unmis- 
takably provided by the Congress, The statu- 
tory term “economic soundness” was not in- 
cluded as a requirement and “replacement 
cost” was substituted for “value,” with the 
genuine expectation that the social values in- 
volved, especially financial assistance to 
beleaguered cities seeking a sound and viable 
tax base, would bring results justifying in- 
creased risks, Where there is no requirement 
for a finding of economic soundness, it is 
clear that substantial risks are to be assumed 
in order to attain the declared objectives of 
the particular housing program. Where the 
congressional directive is to utilize replace- 
ment cost estimates in lieu of value, an even 
greater emphasis is placed on assuming addi- 
tional insurance risks. 

Based upon the legislative history, we do 
not believe we properly could adopt a policy 
requiring “economic soundness” in these 
projects. This would require legislation and 
because of the social purposes outlined above 
we would not recommend that such legisla- 
tion be adopted. 

We do agree, of course, that care must 
be exercised in passing upon the feasibility 
of proposed projects and that no project 
should be approved unless there is a reason- 
able prospect for meeting mortgage obliga- 
tions. 

Numerous actions have been taken in re- 
cent years to strengthen our procedures and 
requirements along these lines, especially in 
the improvement of the market analyses 
upon which projections and judgments must 
be based. By substantially increasing our 
staff of market analysts and providing inten- 
sive training for the members of this staff, 
we have steadily improved the quality of our 
underwriting skills. This should improve our 
processing of future proposals, but programs 
which serve strong social needs do by their 
nature have inherent risks which must be 
recognized and losses must be expected, The 
needs being met must be measured against 
the losses in order to make a true evalua- 
tion of such programs. 

I appreciate this opportunity to provide 
you with our comments, as I am aware of the 
keen interest that you and your committee 
have always evinced in the section 220 pro- 
gram and its impact upon both the re- 
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habilitation of substandard housing in slum 
areas and the construction of new housing 
in areas cleared of slums. 
Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. WEAVER. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. THompson of Georgia) to 
revise and extend their remarks and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. McDonatp of Michigan, for 60 
minutes, on July 20. 

Mr. COLLIER, for 60 minutes, on July 
26. 
Mr. Frnpiey, for 60 minutes, on July 


24. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CHARLES H. WII sON) to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. FEIGHAN, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Parman, for 15 minutes, on July 
19, 1967. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. WypLER tc include extraneous 
matter under general leave on Senate 
Joint Resolution 81 granted yesterday. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. 

Mr. WIGGINS. 

Mr. Wrpnatt to include extraneous 
matter with remarks made in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole today. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. THompson of Georgia), and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Evrxs of Tennessee. 

Mr. St. ONGE. 

Mr. Howarp. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. 

Mr. Brasco. 

Mr. BENNETT. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 1581. An act to amend the Federal Vot- 
ing Assistance Act of 1955 (69 Stat. 584); 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

S. 1956. An act to extend for 2 years the 
authority for more flexible regulation of 
maximum rates of interest or dividends, 
higher reserve requirements, and open mar- 
ket operations in agency issues; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 8 o’clock and 18 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
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Wednesday, July 19, 1967, at 12 o’clock, 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


932. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the marketing quota 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

933. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed con- 
cession contract under which the Mt. McKin- 
ley National Park Co., Inc., will continue to 
provide accommodations, facilities, and serv- 
ices for the public in Mount McKinley Na- 
tional Park, Alaska, for a 21-year period from 
January 1, 1968, through December 31, 1987, 
pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 
89-249; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

934. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
of review of utilization of automatic data 
processing systems at Navy-supported opera- 
tions control centers, Department of Defense; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

935. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting the Annual Report of the 
U.S. Soldiers’ Home for fiscal year 1966, and 
the report of annual general inspection of 
the home, 1966, by the Inspector General of 
the Army, pursuant to the provisions of 24 
U.S.C. 59, 60; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 845. A bill 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct, operate, and maintain the Ne- 
braska midstate division, Missouri River 
Basin project, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 489). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama: Committee 
of Conference. H.R. 10368. An act making 
appropriations for the legislative branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 490). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: Committee on 
the Judiciary. Senate Joint Resolution 10. 
Joint resolution to establish the Golden 
Spike Centennial Celebration Commission 
(Rept. No. 491). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 747. Resolution for consideration 
of H.R. 8630, a bill to extend the authority 
for exemptions from the antitrust laws to 
assist in safeguarding the balance-of-pay- 
ments position of the United States (Rept. 
No. 492). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 748. Resolution for consideration 
of H.R. 9547, a bill to amend the Inter- 
American Development Bank Act to author- 
ize the United States to participate in an in- 
crease in the resources of the Fund for Spe- 
cial Operations of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 493). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA: Committee on Rules. 
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House Resolution 749. Resolution for the 
consideration of H.R. 11000, a bill to provide 
Federal financial assistance to help cities and 
communities of the Nation develop and carry 
out intensive local programs of rat control 
and extermination (Rept. No. 494). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 11521. A bill to amend the joint reso- 
lution of October 23, 1965, relating to Na- 
tional Parkinson Week; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R. 11522. A bill to establish a United 
States Committee on Human Rights to pre- 
pare for participation by the United States 
in the observance of the year 1968 as Inter- 
national Human Rights Year, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DORN: 

H.R. 11523. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to re- 
turns and deposits of the excise taxes on 
gasoline and lubricating oil; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H. R. 11524. A bill to include firefighters 
within the provisions of section 8336(c) of 
title 5, United States Code, relating to the 
retirement of Government employees en- 
gaged in certain hazardous occupations; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 11525. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to improve the basic workweeks 
of firefighting personnel of executive agen- 
cies, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H.R. 11526. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transportation 
of articles to or from the United States 
aboard certain foreign vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H.R. 11527. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to release on behalf of the 
United States conditions in a deed conveying 
certain lands to the University of Maine and 
to provide for conveyance of certain interests 
in such lands so as to permit such univer- 
sity, subject to certain conditions, to sell, 
lease, or otherwise dispose of such lands; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 11528. A bill to provide incentives for 
the creation by private industry of additional 
employment opportunities for residents of 
poverty areas; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 11529. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide that a retiring em- 
ployee or Member may elect to receive a full 
annuity without annuity for the surviving 
spouse only on submission to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission of evidence of the knowledge 
of the spouse of such election; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SANDMAN: 

H.R. 11530. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SATTERFIELD: 

H.R. 11531. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 in order to provide that 
product advertising shall not be deemed to 
constitute the discussion of issues of public 
importance; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 
H.R. 11532. A bill to amend the Interstate 
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Commerce Act, with respect to recovery of a 
reasonable attorney's fee in case of success- 
ful maintenance of an action for recovery 
of damages sustained in transportation of 
property; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

H.R. 11533. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to restore the provi- 
sions permitting the deduction, without re- 
gard to the 3-percent and i-percent floors, 
of medical expenses incurred for the care 
of individuals 65 years of age and over; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, WHALLEY: 

H.R. 11534. A bill to impose quotas on the 
importation of certain textile articles; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 11535. A bill to provide that American 
foreign aid shall be suspended with respect 
to any country which has severed diplomatic 
relations with the United States on or after 
January 1, 1967, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: 

H.R. 11536. A bill to control unfair trade 
practices affecting producers of agricultural 
products and associations of such producers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. NEDZI: 

H. R. 11537. A bill to reclassify certain posi- 
tions in the postal field service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H. R. 11538. A bill to amend the tariff sched- 
ules of the United States with respect to the 
rate of duty on honey and honey products 
and to impose import limitations on honey 
and honey products; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 11539. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BATES: 

H.R. 11540. A bill to amend chapter 141, 
section 2389, of title 10, United States Code, 
to provide for price adjustments in contracts 
for procurement of milk by the Department 
of Defense; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 11541. A bill to amend the Uniform 
Time Act in order to allow an option in the 
adoption of advanced time in certain cases; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

H. R. 11542. A bill for the relief of the town 
of Bremen, Ind.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 11543. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, so as to 
make its provisions applicable to agriculture; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland: 

H.R. 11544. A bill to amend title 12, District 
of Columbia Code, to provide a limitation of 
actions for actions arising out of death or 
injury caused by a defective or unsafe im- 
provement to real property; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 11545. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States with respect 
to the rate of duty on honey and honey prod- 
ucts and to impose import limitations on 
honey and honey products; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.J. Res. 724. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution to provide for representa- 
tion of the District of Columbia in the Con- 
gress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEE: 

H.J. Res. 725. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H. J. Res. 726. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate October 31 of each 
year as National UNICEF Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H. J. Res. 727. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing that the term of office of 
Members of the U.S. House of Representatives 
shall be 4 years; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H. J. Res. 728. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 
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By Mr. VIGORITO: 

H. J. Res. 729. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H. Con. Res. 416. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing and requesting the President to 
take such steps as may be necessary to have 
Placed on the agenda of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations at the next regu- 
lar session, the issue of self-determination 
for all nations enslaved by Communist im- 
> asian) to the Committee on Foreign Af- 

8. 
By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. Con. Res. 417. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the establishment of peace in the 


Middle East; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause I of the rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 11546. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Moises Chediak; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 11547. A bill for the relief of Santina 

Cortese; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANDRUM: 

H.R. 11548. A bill for the relief of Barney 
Elrod Construction Co., Inc.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H.R. 11549. A bill for the relief of Ella 
Winnifred Rich; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 11550. A bill for the relief of Ruchama 

Lebel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts: 

HR. 11551. A bill for the relief of Juan 

deJ. Toledo; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.R. 11552. A bill for the relief of certain 
property owners in Tate County, Miss.; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The 55th Anniversary of Estonian Boy 
Scout Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, it would 
do us well at this time—Captive Nations 
Week—to call to public attention the fate 
of the peoples of several Eastern Euro- 
pean countries. I refer specifically to the 
Estonians who, since their flight from 
Russian domination, have managed to 
maintain their ethnic identity and their 
ethnic pride through the extention of 
their national organizations. 

This year marks the 55th anniversary 
of the Estonian Boy Scout movement, its 
27th year in exile. The occasion is being 
noted by the opening of the Friendship 
Camp of World Estonian Scouting in New 


Jersey. Its name, Koguja, signifies “one 
who gathers”; and as a focal point of 
scouting, Estonian youths from all coun- 
tries will meet there in a truly worldwide 
gathering for 10 days. 

Mr. Speaker, the State of New Jersey 
is honored to be able to call this meeting 
to the attention of the Congress of the 
United States. For it is in this way that 
we are able to demonstrate our support 
and our sympathy for the peoples of this 
captive nation. 


Rail Strike Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause I was firmly convinced that the 


well-being of our Nation was truly at 
stake, I voted for compulsory arbitration 
to settle the rail strike. I am no happier 
today than I was yesterday with the lack 
of any constructive alternative to the 
precipitous action we were forced to take. 

It was stated by spokesmen in the ad- 
ministration and in the Congress that the 
conduct of the Vietnam war would suffer 
if the strike were to continue. I agreed 
generally with such a premise but I did 
pose a question we should all ask. Are we 
in a war? We are actually in a conflict 
being managed by the White House alone. 
The President and his appointed ad- 
visers, like the ever optimistic Mr. 
McNamara, are calling the shots with 
little if any consultation with congres- 
sional leaders. Congress itself has been 
bypassed except to be called on to react 
to every Presidential action, yet Con- 
gress alone has the power to declare war. 

In the rail strike as well as Vietnam the 
Congress finds itself in a position of doing 
exactly what the President wants or of 
letting the boys down in Vietmam. The 
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same trap has already been laid for us 
with the upcoming request for a substan- 
tial tax raise. I for one wish to state that 
I will not vote for a tax increase which 
obviously has no real bearing on the 
conduct of the Vietnamese conflict. As 
I have said before, it is obvious that the 
administration only wants to insist that 
the taxpayer tighten his belt while the 
administration loosens its own belt. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, this week 
we observe the ninth annual Captive Na- 
tions Week. I wish to pay tribute to the 
memory of the many thousands of peo- 
ple of east and central Europe who died, 
struggling to escape from communism, 
during the Soviet takeover o? their coun- 
tries in World War II and after. Since 
the Communists crushed the independ- 
ent nations of eastern and central Eu- 
rope, the citizens of those nations have 
been waging a war, in their hearts, to 
regain the rights of free thought and free 
expression which they had held so dearly. 

Today, more than 25 years after their 
enslavement, they continue their gallant 
struggle. As our silent allies behind the 
weatherbeaten Iron Curtain, they have 
maintained an ever-increasing determi- 
nation to once again join the free world. 
History, I am sure, will vindicate their 
struggle. 

We have seen in eastern and central 
Europe a slow, but persistent, process of 
evolution away from Communist domi- 
nation. This process has eased the grasp 
of communism in some areas and will 
eventually also ease the grasp in the Bal- 
tic countries and elsewhere. Yet the fight 
must continue, and we in the free world 
must also continue to stand fast by our 
pledges to defend freedom and self-de- 
termination wherever it may be pursued. 

President John F. Kennedy once said: 

This country must never recognize the 
situation behind the Iron Curtain as a per- 
manent one, but by all peaceful means, keep 
alive the hopes of freedom for the peoples of 
the captive nations. 


President Lyndon B. Johnson also 
realized the plight of the captive na- 
tions when, in a state of the Union ad- 
dress, he said that the principle of U.S. 
foreign policy is the “support of national 
independence, the right of each people 
to govern themselves and to shape their 
own institutions,” because “the insistent 
urge toward national independence is the 
strongest force in today’s world.” 

We must continue to support the op- 
pressed nations, not only because of their 
struggle to be free, but because their 
Communist oppressors have repeatedly 
violated their promises of freedom and 
independence to the nations captured 
before and after World War II. Soviet 
Russia has deprived the nations within 
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its own borders of the right of self- 
determination. 

The U.S. Congress, by unanimous vote, 
has recognized the tragedy of the mil- 
lions suffering in those oppressed states 
by adopting a resolution designating this 
week as Captive Nations Week. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad to participate 
in this observance because, in this way, 
I can demonstrate my support of these 
people in their struggle and efforts for 
survival. 


The Agricultural Producers Marketing Act 
of 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Hon. G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
am today introducing for appropriate 
reference, legislation entitled The Agri- 
cultural Producers Marketing Act of 
1967,” which is designed to protect fur- 
ther the right of farmers to join together 
in associations for the discussion of 
mutual economic problems in an effort to 
improve their lot. It seems to me that 
anyone engaged in any aspect of agricul- 
ture would sympathize with this broad 
objective. 

I have accorded this matter very seri- 
ous study in recent months. Other Mem- 
bers of the House have introduced simi- 
lar legislation and a bill of this nature 
has been introduced in the Senate with 
a number of cosponsors. In my opinion, 
the bills which have been introduced 
thus far have certain shortcomings. As 
a consequence, my bill differs from them 
in certain respects. First, I believe that 
purchasers of agricultural products and 
other handlers should have the right to 
compete for the producers with whom 
they do business through offering mone- 
tary inducements and better services. 
Such competition based on merit can 
only be a benefit to agricultural produc- 
ers. Accordingly, I have incorporated in 
my bill, a provision, not found in similar 
bills, which is designed to insure that 
the measure would not impede competi- 
tion on this plane. 

Second, in my opinion, criminal pen- 
alties and suits for treble damages con- 
stitute unduly harsh sanctions, This fact 
has been recognized publicly by several 
sponsors of the legislation and other 
Members of Congress who have ex- 
pressed a sympathetic interest in the 
principal objectives of the legislation. 
Accordingly, my bill provides only for in- 
junctive actions by private parties and 
by the Government and for suits for ac- 
tual damages incurred by private parties 
as a result of violations of the act. 

Finally, I am introducing this legisla- 
tion because, as I interpret its provisions, 
all that it would prohibit is unfair treat- 
ment of producers solely because of their 
membership in an association. It also is 
my understanding that this legislation 
does not force purchasers of agricultural 
products to deal with a marketing asso- 
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ciation of producers, nor does it prevent 
purchasers from choosing the producers 
with whom he wants to deal. The bill 
only prohibits a purchaser from refusing 
to deal with a producer because of a pro- 
ducer’s decision to join a marketing as- 
sociation. 

It is on the basis of this understand- 
ing that I am introducing this bill. If in 
the future, it should appear desirable 
that these interpretations be specifically 
incorporated in the bill in order to avoid 
confusion and misinterpretation, I, for 
one, would recommend that Congress 
undertake to adopt appropriate amend- 
ments. 


Department of Transportation Appropria- 
tion Bill, 1968 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. WIGGINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Chairman, I owe 
a word of explanation to my colleagues 
because of my vote against the motion 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Larrp] to recommit H.R. 11456—the De- 
partment of Transportation appropria- 
tion bill of 1968—with instructions to re- 
duce the sum appropriated by 5 percent. 

On the surface, it would appear that 
my vote is inconsistent with prior votes 
before this House upon which I have 
uniformly supported Republican-spon- 
sored “5 percent recommittal motions.” 

All of us, I am sure, are keenly aware 
of the necessity of a careful review of 
requests for appropriations during this 
period of spiraling government spend- 
ing. This I have endeavored to do and 
when excessive sums appeared in re- 
quests made to this body, I have never 
failed to record my vote to reduce those 
sums to a proper level. 

In the case of the Department of 
Transportation appropriation bill, how- 
ever, I was impressed by the thorough 
and tightfisted manner in which the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations had 
approached its task, Appropriations were 
cut by the committee by $191 million, or 
approximately 11 percent, below the 
sums appropriated last year to operate 
the agencies covered by this bill. A care- 
ful review of the sums recommended by 
the committee indicated no discernible 
“fat” which economy-minded Members 
might have trimmed from the bill, be- 
yond minor cuts of approximately $21 
million. 

These possible savings which I sup- 
ported in the committee totaled approxi- 
mately 1 percent of the aggregate 
amount requested in the bill. If economy- 
minded Members cannot pinpoint un- 
necessary spending in excess of 1 percent 
of the bill, I fail to see how we can logi- 
cally vote for a 5-percent general re- 
duction in the funds available. 

The motion to recommit which I could 
not support was, I believe, primarily a 
gesture made for the purpose of main- 
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taining a uniform Republican posture of 
economy. Normally, I will support these 
efforts, but first I must be shown that 
a 5-percent cut is possible and still pre- 
serve the integrity of programs which 
are necessary and in the public interests. 


The Baltic Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times recently published an open 
letter to Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin 
from the Committee To Restore Lithu- 
ania’s Independence. The letter cites Mr. 
Kosygin’s address to the United Nations 
General Assembly on June 19, 1967, in 
which he accused Israel of continuing 
aggression. In this accusation, he mis- 
applies his own definition. 

The Soviet Premier defines continuing 
aggression as attempts “to interfere in 
the internal affairs of independent 
countries and peoples, to impose on 
them, from the outside, political con- 
cepts and views alien to them on the 
social order.” In view of this definition, 
the Committee To Restore Lithuania’s 
Independence believes that Mr. Kosygin 
would do well to consider his own Goy- 
ernment’s continuing aggression against 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

The annexation of the Baltic States by 
the Soviet Union was pre-determined by 
the Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact of 1939. 
The agreement stated: 

In the event of territorial and political re- 
arrangement in the areas belonging to the 
Baltic States, the northern boundary of 
Lithuania shall represent the boundary of 
the spheres of influence of Germany and the 
U.S.S.R. 


While the attention of the world was 
focused on the Blitzkrieg in the West, 
the Soviet Union imposed its “sphere of 
influence.” On June 15, 1940, troops and 
tanks of the Red Army poured into the 
Baltic States. Moscow hastily set up 
puppet governments. A single list of rep- 
resentatives, handpicked by Moscow, 
was proposed to the “liberated” coun- 
tries. The decisions of the “elected 
representatives” to “request” incorpora- 
tion of three Baltic States into the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics were pre- 
pared in Moscow and carried out by the 
occupying Red Army. 

Yet, in his address to the General As- 
sembly, Mr. Kosygin insisted that the 
Soviet Union has always followed a policy 
of respect for all peoples, and that among 
the fundamental principles of the policy 
of the Soviet Union is the belief that 
“every people enjoys the right to estab- 
lish an independent national state of its 
own.” 

In view of such an unequivocal state- 
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ment of policy, clarification of the fol- 
lowing questions is in order: 

Why has the Soviet Union continued to 
violate the sovereignty of Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia? 

When will the Soviet Union apply the 
principles of the U.N. Charter to the Bal- 
tic States? 

When will the Soviet military and ad- 
ministrative apparatus be withdrawn 
from the territory of the Baltics? 

When will the Soviet Union desist from 
its policy of Russification and Sovietiza- 
tion of the Baltic peoples? 

When will the Baltic victims of mass 
deportation be allowed to return to their 
homelands? 

When will the Soviet Union cease in- 
terfering in the political, social and reli- 
gious life of the Baltic States? 

The Baltic Republics have a right to 
preserve their own languages, religious 
freedoms, traditions, and political aspira- 
tions. Will measures be enacted to cor- 
rect the gross injustices imposed by 
Stalin on the Baltic Nations and restore 
their independence? 


L. B. J. Puts Faith in LL.B.’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
America's legal profession is playing an 
important and significant role in our 
Federal Government. As President 
Lyndon B. Johnson observed at a recent 
meeting of the Lawyers Conference on 
Crime Control, an LL.B. has almost be- 
come necessary to work for L. B. J. 

In paying tribute to members of the 
profession for their public leadership in 
this and other fields, the President cited 
our country’s lawyers for the degree in 
which they bring cool heads and under- 
standing hearts” to the consideration of 
public questions. His address on this 
occasion is of such broad general interest 
that I include it in the Recorp. 

This Presidential address, which was 
given on May 13, and is published in the 
July issue of the American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal, follows: 

LAWYERS AND THE PUBLIC 
(By President Lyndon B. Johnson) 

Eight members of my Cabinet were trained 
as lawyers. You notice I said trained. Two 
others, who are not lawyers themselves, have 
lawyers acting for them as undersecretaries, 
So you have just about succeeded already 
in making an LL.B. necessary to work for 
L. B. J. 

But the problems of any President require 
skills that good lawyers generally have in 
abundance; that is, the ability to analyze a 
problem objectively and the ability to solve 
it fairly and expeditiously. 

Yet for all their skills, lawyers in govern- 
ment have not escaped criticism either. Some 
people say that the lawyer is trained to 
react, and only to react, to problems, not to 
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create the new instruments for progress that 
our people need. Some feel the lawyer is 
temperamentally unable to say how some- 
thing can be accomplished, that he too fre- 
quently is known to say, “You just can't get 
there from here.” 

My experience with lawyers is otherwise. 
In dealing with civil rights problems, with 
transportation, with poverty and with educa- 
tion, their legal insight and their foresight 
have been invaluable to me as President. 
Lawyers are today supplying a very important 
creative force to every sector of this nation’s 
policy. I will be glad to testify to that in 
open court. 

Public safety is an area of particular con- 
cern to your profession. Past and current 
presidents of the American Bar Association 
have had a major part in improving the fair- 
ness of our courts and our correctional sys- 
tems. Many among you contributed to bring- 
ing three really landmark programs into be- 
ing during my first three years in the 
Presidency: 

First was the Criminal Justice Act, pro- 
viding lawyers to poor defendants in federal 
courts and giving them the right to com- 
petent, concerned counsel. 

Second, the Legal Services Program, in the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. Through lo- 
cal Bars you have provided the manpower 
and initiative for more than 200 community 
legal service agencies. They have helped the 
neediest among our people cope with wrongs 
that they just had to tolerate before. 

Finally, the Bail Reform Act, a reform that 
exists today because of the partnership of 
understanding between the private Bar and 
the Federal Government. 

Now you are considering another urgent 
Proposal. I do want you to consider it and 
consider doing something about it, putting 
your shoulder to the wheel and helping us 
while we have time, helping us before it is 
too late. The is the Safe Streets 
and Crime Control Act which I sent forward 
to Congress earlier this year. 

We tried to design a flexible p that 
leaves ultimate responsibility where it be- 
longs, in the local governments, but that also 
provides the means and the impulse for re- 
form. It provides an incentive for greater 
efficiency and for greater fairness in the 
police force, in the courtroom, in the jail 
and in the reformatory. 

In great part this program is based on the 
conclusions of the national crime commis- 
sion, for which I am deeply in your debt 
because several of your most distinguished 
members took part in the deliberations of 
that commission. I hope you will help to ex- 
plain the need for it and the reasons behind 
it. I hope, too, that you will work to improve 
the criminal codes in your state—to make 
them more responsive to the real needs of 
criminal justice. 

Reducing crime is a matter of great urg- 
ency for the people of this nation, and for 
your state, your city, your community and 
in your own block. We must find better ways 
to secure their safety—to prevent crime, as 
well as to punish it—to preserve public order 
without denying private rights. Finding 
those ways will require cool heads and un- 
derstanding hearts. For 200 years that de- 
scription has fitted the best American law- 
yers. I believe it still does—I know it still 
does. I believe that the country will benefit 
greatly from your work. 

I am very, very proud of my country and 
the contribution that the members of the 
Bar have made to it during the period I have 
tried to lead it. 

I was reading last night about some of the 
concerns the American people have. There 
are many concerns. There are many frustra- 
tions. There are worries that we carry with us. 
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Some haye more than others. But uppermost 
in everyone’s mind is how we can have peace 
in the world. We Americans are not the only 
ones to make that decision. There are other 
people who participate in it, too. We are just 
a small group of 200 million out of 3 billion. 
We cannot control the other fellow’s conduct, 
as we have found so many times in our his- 
tory. But we are trying to lead and by precept 
and example to do what we can to hasten the 
day when there will be peace throughout the 
world. If any of you lawyers or any of you 
thinkers or any of you with logical brains 
can contribute to it, we will welcome it. We 
need any suggestion and any help that you 
can give. 

Next to peace, I guess the thing that is 
troubling our people more than anything else 
now is crime. I didn’t originate it. I am not 
responsible for it. I didn’t start it. There is 
not a great deal I can do about it. But Iam 
doing everything I know to do. I want to do 
more. If you have any ideas where the Presi- 
dent can with propriety act where he hasn't, 
I welcome those suggestions. 

I am very proud that some of the best legal 
minds in this nation spend a lot of their 
vacation time voluntarily working for their 
country—some of them in the rice paddies of 
Vietnam, some of them in the slums of 
our cities and some of them in the national 
capital. You haven't been slackers. You 
haven't dodged your President's request. You 
have always responded. I don’t have a great 
deal of difficulty finding men to become fed- 
eral judges or appellate judges. I suppose in 
due time I can even find one for the Supreme 
Court. 

It is not because there is more money in 
those hills, but it is because of the great 
propriety in your profession—the great op- 
portunity you have to serve it and to help 
bring justice to the world. You don't have 
to wait until you are tapped for a lifetime job 
at a low salary that has overwork. You can 
take all of that money you are making now 
and serve your country, too. 

You can serve it by helping us find a way 
to peace in the world. 

You can serve it by leading your commu- 
nity. 

You can serve it by giving people the judg- 
ment, the balance and the freedom from hys- 
teria that they do need in times like this. 

And you can serve it by setting an exam- 
ple—providing the leadership and initiative 
to help us solve this problem of crime which 
has crept up on us and which is so monopo- 
lizing our attention these days. 

There is no one who can do more about 
those things than the lawyers of this nation. 
There is no group which, I betieve, has be- 
come or is becoming more socially conscious 
and more understanding of their obligations 
than the members of the Bar. 

That is why I came over here today on a 
rather busy day—to tell you that your Presi- 
dent is proud of you and that your nation 
is better because of you. 


The Need for a More Modern System of 
Military Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1967 
Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been more than 19 years now since adop- 
tion of the Elston Act, and 17 years since 


adoption of its successor, the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, both of which 
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greatly improved this Nation’s system of 
military justice. These measures were 
the outgrowth of the many bitter com- 
plaints made by service personnel who 
had served in the Armed Forces during 
World War II and against the manner 
of administering a system of military 
justice which had changed little from 
the time of the Revolutionary War. 

Actually, the American War Articles— 
enacted shortly after the Revolutionary 
War, in 1806—were borrowed without 
substantial change from the British Ar- 
ticles of War of 1765, which in turn were 
almost a literal translation of the Roman 
articles. Although the 1806 American 
War Articles have been greatly revised, 
it should be of interest to note that pro- 
visions can still be found in the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice identical to pas- 
sages of the British Articles of War of 
1765. And—while the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice has worked well in its 
short history—a multitude of recent Su- 
preme Court, civil, and military court 
decisions have already made it outdated. 
In fact, recently there have been cases 
of U.S. district courts granting writs of 
habeas corpus based on the inability of 
military justice to keep pace with high 
civilian court rulings. 

Throughout the past 15 years there 
have been many code amendments sug- 
gested, some of which have found their 
way into legislative form; and hearings 
have been held on proposed amendments 
in both the House and the Senate. In the 
U.S. Senate, the committee chaired by 
the distinguished senior Senator and 
great former jurist from North Carolina, 
the Honorable Sam J. Ervin, has for the 
past 6 years given this matter consider- 
able attention. 

The first major revision of the UCMJ 
was suggested in 1953 when the code 
committee, composed of the Judge Ad- 
vocate Generals of the several services, 
as well as the Court of Military Appeals, 
proposed 17 changes. Since then the code 
committee has continued to recommend 
necessary changes, and has sought en- 
actment of two specific measures I have 
sponsored in the House. To date, how- 
ever, only two minor changes in the 
UCMJ, have been adopted by the 
Congress. 

In the last Congress I was proud to 
introduce the first truly omnibus military 
justice proposal since approval of the 
UCMJ. This bill, which included among 
its provisions my two earlier bills, was 
designed to improve the workability and 
effectiveness of the code, and contained 
most of the code committee’s earlier rec- 
ommendations. I reintroduced the omni- 
bus bill on the opening day of the 90th 
Congress as H.R. 226, with some modi- 
fication; most notably the elimination of 
certain provisions relating to administra- 
tive discharges, since I felt the need for 
enacting these provisions into law had 
been remedied by the December 20, 1965, 
Department of Defense directive on ad- 
ministrative discharges and dismissals. 

H.R. 226, the omnibus bill, is divided 
into four titles. 

The provisions of title I make numer- 
ous substantive and procedural changes 
in the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 
In some cases these provisions would 
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change the form and procedures of the 
military courts, and in other cases would 
increase the qualifications or alter the 
organizational status of military lawyers 
and members of courts-martial. For ex- 
ample, section 1 of title I would provide 
that persons who are charged with hav- 
ing committed certain offenses while sub- 
ject to trial by courts-martial, but who 
were not tried for such offenses by a 
court-martial and who are no longer 
subject to military jurisdiction, may be 
tried upon indictment in the U.S. district 
court into which they are first brought, 
if the offense was committed outside the 
United States, or in any US. district 
court in which an element of the offense 
was committed, if the offense was com- 
mitted within the United States. Persons 
who have been tried for the offense in a 
State court, or whose consent would have 
been needed for trial by court-martial, 
are not subject to this section. 
Generally speaking, Federal criminal 
statutes were not intended to apply ex- 
traterritorially, and to provide an Amer- 
ican forum for trial of civilian employees 
and dependents with the Armed Forces 
abroad. Congress in 1950 enacted article 
2(11) of the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice. Thereafter, the provisions of 
article 2(11) were held unconstitutional 
by the U.S. Supreme Court, and today 
there is no American court, military or 
civil, that has jurisdiction to try Amer- 
ican dependents or civilian employees 
for serious crimes committed abroad. 
Since the Supreme Court has held that 
the forum provided cannot be a court- 
martial, the only logical remaining place 
for trial is the Federal district courts. 
Other sections of title I would require 
each military service to establish a field, 
or trial, judiciary system, staffed with 
experienced legal officers, assigned and 
responsible directly to the Judge Advo- 
cate General of their service, who would 
perform primarily duties of a judicial 
nature, and would change the present 
title of “law officer“ to that of military 
judge,” thereby enhancing the impar- 
tiality and competence of law officers 
who preside over courts-martial. These 
provisions will insulate law officers from 
command influence, and assure the ac- 
cused serviceman of due process, fair- 
ness, and impartiality in his trial. Title I 
also resolves the continuing problem of 
command influence on courts-martial by 
broadening the prohibition of such influ- 
ence in article 37, the urgency for which 
was indicated just a few days ago by the 
decision of the U.S. Court of Military 
Appeals in the case of United States 
against Wright. Title I also provides ad- 
ditional rules for obtaining witnesses and 
other evidence for trial. Other sections 
of title I provide for creating single- 
officer general and special courts-martial 
in those cases where the accused waives 
trial by the military equivalent of a 
jury; guarantee accused persons an op- 
portunity to be represented in special 
courts-martial by legally trained counsel 
where a bad conduct discharge may be 
awarded; establish pretrial procedures in 
courts-martial to expedite the judicial 
proceedings and resolve prejudicial issues 
prior to trial; seek to encourage the use 
of nonjudicial punishment in lieu of the 
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summary court-martial; rename and en- 
hance the stature of military review 
boards by emphasizing their judicial role 
as guardians of the rights of military 
personnel; lengthen by 1 year the period 
during which a petition for a new trial 
may be made; and make other necessary 
procedural changes in the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice. 

Title II of the bill would provide that 
any person serving with, employed by, or 
accompanying the Armed Forces outside 
the United States, who commits a crime 
specified in the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice, shall be tried in the U.S. district 
court where found or first brought. The 
statute of limitations for noncapital 
crimes would be 3 years, with the maxi- 
mum sentences being those authorized 
for the same offense under the UCMJ. 

Soon after World War II several inci- 
dents of serious crimes by former mili- 
tary personnel were discovered, but the 
perpetrators of these crimes were de- 
termined to be immune from trial be- 
cause they were no longer subject to 
court-martial or American civil court 
jurisdiction. To remedy this the Con- 
gress enacted article 3 of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice. 

The need for enacting the provisions 
of title II is brought about by the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the now famous 
case of Toth against Quarles, where the 
Court held courts-martial jurisdiction 
over ex-servicemen, as provided for in ar- 
ticle 3 of the UCMJ was unconstitutional. 
However, the Court did not preclude au- 
thorization of jurisdiction to the Federal 
district courts, and the provisions of title 
Ii would permit trial to take place in an 
American tribunal, where every consti- 
tutional safeguard would be guaranteed. 
In those cases where the alleged crime 
occurred abroad, the necessity of deliv- 
ering or extraditing the accused for trial 
would be considerably less, since an 
American court would also have jurisdic- 
tion to try the accused for the same mis- 
conduct. 

Title III would consolidate the three 
separate service boards for correction of 
military records into a single full-time 
civilian staffed board, with authority to 
correct any military record, including 
authority to correct the findings and 
sentence of courts-martial not reviewed 
by a board of review. Presently, the sep- 
arate boards may only recommend cor- 
rective action with respect to findings 
and sentences of a court-martial, they 
are staffed by part-time members, and 
are frequently characterized by a lack of 
uniformity in the application of govern- 
ing statutes and departmental directives. 
A unified correction board, empowered 
to set aside, modify, or expunge the find- 
ings or sentence of a court-martial 
would provide more competent, uniform, 
and effective review of the records of 
trial by court-martial. 

Title IV would create a Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Corps for the Navy. Under 
current Navy practice officers with legal 
training, and performing law specialist 
duties, are placed in the restricted line, 
special duty category. Thus, legal offi- 
cers must presently be line officers as 
well, and the provisions of title IV would 
afford the Navy lawyer greater inde- 
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pendence and encourage more lawyers of 
the highest ability to choose the Navy as 
a career. 

In speaking of the separate Navy 
Judge Advocate General’s Corps pro- 
posal, Admiral Mott, who recently re- 
tired as Judge Advocate General of the 
Navy said: 

I think a Judge Advocate General’s Corps 
will make it easier to recruit lawyers, it will 
be easier to retain them, and we will be able 
to give our client, the Navy, better service. 


Adm. Wilfred Hearn, the present 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy, is 
a strong supporter of establishing a 
separate Navy Judge Advocate General’s 
Corps. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the enactment 
of H.R. 226 into law would result in 
major improvement in the quality and 
administration of military justice, and 
will greatly enhance the rights and pro- 
tections afforded to servicemen. With 3.4 
million men and women presently in 
uniform, and over 400,000 of them en- 
gaged in combat with enemies of the 
United States, it is of national impor- 
tance that the Congress extend to these 
patriotic Americans the same basic 
rights they are now defending. 


Why Young People Resist the Errors of 
Their Elders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1967 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
our distingiushed colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GOODELL] de- 
livered the July 4 opening day address 
for the the 1967 season of Chautauqua 
Institution, located in his congressional 
district. 

His comments raised the question “Why 
Young People Resist the Errors of Their 
Elders.” His views are worthy of note 
by all of us and I am pleased to insert 
them at this point in the RECORD: 

WIT YOUNG PEOPLE RESIST THE ERRORS OF 
THEIR ELDERS 
(By Hon. CHARLES E. GOODELL, of New York) 

I want to thank all the people of 
Chautauqua for their hospitality the last 
five days. This is the first time in all the 
years in my attendance at Chautauqua that 
I have taken the opportunity to stay over 
night, and as I said a few minutes ago to 
some friends, “You can't really get the feeling 
of Chautauqua—I am convinced—without 
being here all day enjoying its opportunity.” 
I must say one of the more difficult aspects 
of the last few days has been the constant 
chant of the children that we must not leaye, 
and I am sure that this will guarantee that 
we will return, 

I chose this topic because of the context 
of our times—unrest, riots, disillusionment, 
bitterness, divisions in our ranks. 

In mid-June, a small group of men met 
in one of our greatest cities. They were con- 
cerned about the long-hot summer ahead. 
They themselves were responsible men, They 
were angry—angry about injustices. There 
had been rioting, property damage, personal 
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injuries. These were leaders of opinion, and 
yet guns and ammunition were handed out 
at this meeting. A major topic of their dis- 
cussion was civil rights, and they decided 
that violence was the only way to promote 
their end. One man after that meeting 
strolled through the slums of the city. He re- 
turned to his hotel room and began to write 
these words: “When in the course of human 
events, it becomes necessary. .” That was 
the context then, one hundred and ninety- 
one years ago, when Thomas Jefferson, in be- 
half of a committee, began to write the 
Declaration of Independence, 

I could not, in this year 1967, come before 
you and deliver words of hollow patriotism, 
discussing emotional issues without sub- 
stance—the substance that I feel and I trust 
you must feel—with the problems that close 
in upon us. I believe in patriotism. I am 
among those who feel a little extra coarsing 
of the blood and tears in my eyes when I 
stand for the National Anthem, when I view 
the symbol of our country, the flag, and 
listen to “God Bless America” being rendered. 
I even enjoy it when I sing it myself! 

But we meet today at a time when, without 
overstating it, I think we can say the con- 
fluence of events—people—inertia! forces of 
history—are carrying us almost helplessly 
along a course that could be disastrous. 

On the Fourth of July, I like to revel in 
the fact of the potential greatness of our 
country for the future. I like to revel in the 
greatness of our past. Recently, I visited 
Brazil and some other South American coun- 
tries. It is interesting to note that Brazil 
was founded before this country; has com- 
parable resources; is larger in size than this 
country, excepting Alaska. And yet, it is a 
developing nation in 1967, and we are the 
leaders of the free world. Something hap- 
pened in this confluence of events, people 
and inertial forces of history that made us 
destined to be the leaders. 

I chose the title, “Why Young People Re- 
sist the Errors of Their Elders,” first of all, be- 
cause obviously for time immemorial young 
people have resisted the errors of their elders. 
I am not speaking of adolescence or child- 
hood. I am speaking of the young adults who 
want a new way, a new course. There are 
more than 80 million Americans today who 
are under 19 years of age. The future is 
theirs. Young people always are more con- 
cerned about the future. Young people come 
upon us in waves each year—over the top— 
out of school, and they, for a few brief mo- 
ments at least have a new view—undistorted 
by the wisdom of experience. It is not al- 
ways, obviously, the right view. In this year 
1967, there is a little bit more involved. There 
are new dimensions to the problems young 
people are resisting. There are new dimen- 
sions to the errors of their elders. 

I think young people have a sense of the 
contradictions and injustices, as you and I 
did, but the new dimensions involve affluence 
amidst poverty; the cipherdom, if you will, 
of individuals in our society; the incubus of 
potential total disaster which rides with us 
day and night; the inexorable movement of 
forces that makes all of us feel helpless, par- 
ticularly the young. I know that they don’t 
always articulate this, and I hesitate to try 
to characterize young people as a group, as 
I would hesitate to characterize this group 
here today, or the American population as 
a whole. And yet there are some generalities 
that apply. 

Let me make it clear that I don't talk 
about the generational revolt simply in terms 
of the raucous, slovenly, rootless hippies, if 
you will. They are a surface eruption— 
pimples on the skin of young society. Per- 
haps at times pustular enough to be boils or 
carbuncles, but nothing more. And yet they 
are a visible indication of a sense of un- 
ease—of unrest among our young people. 

The Wall Street Journal recently carried 
an article on the subject of what's going on 
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in the United States, particularly among 
young people. Whether you call it “pop” or 
“op” or psychedelic“ drug drunk hip- 
pies”—whether it is LSD or the new magic 
formula STP (somebody translated this 
serenity, tranquility and peace), the new 
drug does not last just 12 hours, it gives you 
a full weekend on top of the world; the Wall 
Street Journal said: “Whatever you call it, 
its distinctive feature is ‘mindlessness’.” 
It chose one word to characterize our age: 
The Wall Street Journal used “vulgarity”. 
The Wall Street Journal also pointed out one 
aspect—high fashion—which it said had 
grown sexless. It pointed out that high 
fashion, like art, is an index of society’s 
frame of mind. I quote the Wall Street 
Journal: “While gowns have seen many a 
quirk over the generations, and are capable 
of being abruptly changed tomorrow, the re- 
markably ugly mechanistic things being 
designed for women today must rate some 
kind of award for crudity.” Apparently 
though, the Wall Street Journal’s one dis- 
tress with today’s high fashion is that it 
lacks the redeeming feature of being sexful, 
with which I differ. 

There are new dimensions and contradic- 
tions in society today. The pace of change has 
accelerated. From Adam to Eisenhower, the 
entire fund of human knowledge accumu- 
lated has been doubled in the last ten years. 
We have doubled the fund of human knowl- 
edge as accumulated from Adam to Eisen- 
hower. 

Affluence is taken for granted by our young 
people. It would appear the whole economic 
motive that has driven this country to 
heights of greatness may be outmoded. Many 
of our young people consider the economic 
motive to be immoral and irrelevant. When 
you consider that fifteen years from now— 
1982—20% of our people working will be 
able to produce all the material goods that 
our society can consume, you must begin to 
wonder whether the economic motive can 
continue to be the controlling and driving 
force of our society. 

Our young people are concerned about 
somebody like Colonel Nasser possibly get- 
ting his hands on nuclear weapons. Do you 
blame them? They are concerned about cred- 
ibility—not just the credibility gap between 
the people and their government, but the 
credibility gap between people and commer- 
cial advertising. The credibility gap between 
people and those who manipulate the ima- 
gery of our age. It goes beyond politics. They 
are concerned about pat answers, “untalk”, 
as they call it, or hontalk“, about basic 
issues. I am sure many of them sense an in- 
justice, as I do, in the fact that a young 
boy can be picked up for an auto theft and 
get a greater punishment than a Bobby 
Baker, who steals millions, or a Senator 
Dodd. They are disturbed with all of these 
indications of corruptness among a few, but 
corruptness none the less, in high places. 
They are disturbed that Congress still balks 
at adopting a Code of Ethics. 

I am sure they are concerned about crime. 
They are involved in crime. It is a shocking 
fact that the most serious crimes—the seven 
most serious crimes listed by the FBI—are 
committed by the young. Do you know what 
age group commits the most serious crimes 
per year in this country? The fifteen-year 
olds! And a close second, the sixteen-year 
olds! They must be concerned about the 
matrix of crime, the matrix of permissive- 
ness in our society. Injustice, yes, that 
causes some crime—the juxtaposition of 
poverty and affluence, yes, that causes some 
crime—and certainly we must not leave out 
the sociological theories to the effect that 
crime is society’s fault. The sociological the- 
ories that dehumanize and de-individualize 
criminal behavior. It is not the individual 
who commits the crime, it is society, they 
say. What can we expect from young people 
brought up with that concept? 
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And I am sure today the young people are 
resisting the errors of religion, I speak with 
deep sincerity and sadness on this subject. 
The eternal verities are still there, and stand 
firmly, but our religious institutions have 
not found the means to apply them in a 
sensible and meaningful way for our young 
people—as a matter of fact—for our general 
population. We find religious leaders stum- 
bling into politics, into legislative issues— 
when they do not even understand and cope 
effectively with the problems in their own 
immediate bailiwick—their own immediate 
responsibilities—the moral problems of our 
age, the dehumanizing of our people. 

Certainly our youth are upset about Viet- 
nam, and I could spend the afternoon dis- 
cussing this. But how do you explain to young 
people that they are going to be called upon 
to fight ten, twelve thousand miles away for 
their country—the most powerful country 
in the world, against a nation of 15 million 
people—and asked to kill and maim? How can 
you explain to these young people that this 
is the destiny of our nation? Let me hasten 
to add that we are in Vietnam, and I am not 
about to try to solve this problem here this 
afternoon, but I do not want to leave the 
impression that I would advocate that we 
get out of Vietnam, to cut and run. None the 
less, the complexities, the emotional and in- 
tellectual validity of our Vietnamese posture, 
account for a great deal of uneasiness and 
confusion among our people. 

Civil rights leaders: If I don’t leave any 
other impression here today, let me point out 
the tragedy of the civil rights movement. To- 
day, the civil rights movement is desperately 
in need of real leadership—responsible lead- 
ership. Leadership that inspires excellence in 
its people, instead of inspiring them to rally 
to get part of the loot, to get their so-called 
“share.” 

And our young people are aware of other 
things. Social Security which is not insur- 
ance. They know it is a tax system. They are 
going to pay for it. They will work until they 
are 44 to pay the taxes necessary for their re- 
tirement, and then from 44 until 65 they 
are paying for other people. Now, they don’t 
resist this; I do not mean to imply this for 
a minute. And yet, they think there must be 
something wrong with an insurance system 
that gives them that kind of return. A so- 
called insurance system, Social Security, that 
freezes people into poverty. You cannot con- 
tinue to receive Social Security benefits and 
earn enough money, on the average, to escape 
from poverty in this country above the ac- 
cepted guideline of $3,000 a year. 

They are concerned about a government 
that avoids direct taxes and imposes each 
year on the average a 3% sales tax on all its 
people, hurting the most those who are re- 
tired and those who are poor. The 3% sales 
tax, of course, is not called a sales tax and 
is not enacted by a legislature. It is called 
inflation, and it is automatic. You pay it in 
increased prices, but it has exactly the same 
effect on all of us as if Congress assembled 
at the call of the President and enacted a 
3% sales tax. 

The young are concerned about our eco- 
nomic machine. You know, it is an irony 
of history that Marx predicted capitalism 
contained the seeds of its own destruction, 
and would fall of its own weight. Marx was 
wrong. Capitalism may fall, not because of 
its inefficiency, not because it exploits the 
people, (the “proletariat” in Marx’ terms), 
but because of capitalism's efficiency and 
competence. There is a danger here. Are we 
embracing expansion for expansion’s sake? 
Are we so concerned about Mega-enterprise, 
as it has been termed recently—big business 
expansion—that we are losing sight of the 
importance of human development—that we 
have lost control of these major forces in 
our society: big government, big labor, big 
universities, big business? It is a question 
that is asked by the young people today. 
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They do not accept the truism, if you will, 
that private enterprise and big business are 
necessarily good for our people. 

And how do we explain the errors of our 
elders in setting up the welfare system in 
its present form which dehumanizes, destroys 
all initiative, promotes resignation among 
its beneficiaries? These are serious questions. 

Recently, I engaged in a panel discussion 
with a lady who was chairman of a County 
Board of Supervisors. She said that a few days 
before, the telephone in her house had rung. 
Her husband answered, and it was one of 
her old swains of twenty years ago. They had 
a little conversation—the husband and her 
old boyfriend—and the boyfriend said: Has 
Gladys retained that lovely figure she used 
to have?” The husband immediately re- 
sponded, “Oh yes, she has not only retained 
it, she has more than doubled it.” That is 
the way a person in public life feels today 
about our problems. They are more than 
doubling, despite our efforts. 

They tell the story of Pericles, listening 
to one of his students, when Pericles was 
in his eighties. He finally stopped the student 
and he said. “Alcibiades, you sound just like 
I did when I was young.” Whereupon Alci- 
biades said, “Oh, Pericles, how I wish I had 
known you when you were at your best.” 
And then, there is the story of the minister's 
daughter whose mother came upon her draw- 
ing on a piece of paper. The mother said: 
“What are you doing, Dorothy?” She said: 
“I am drawing a picture of God.” The mother 
said: “Oh Dorothy, nobody knows what God 
looks like.“ Dorothy replied, They will, when 
I am finished.” This is the confidence of 
youth. This is their feeling that they can 
bring new approaches and new answers to 
meet our problems. 

Somebody said the other day, “If we are 
not careful, we may be creating The Empty 
Society. A society that is empty of the 
human values involving individual responsi- 
bilities.” We as a people in this country put 
133 million tons of pollutants into the air 
every year—one hundred thirty-three million 
tons. Our metropolitan areas are choking in 
traffic, choking on the air and the filth, 
struggling with the slums and the crime, the 
riots and the corruption. 

A Peace Corps enrollee returned this 
spring and went back to his suburban fam- 
ily. When he came to visit me he said: “I 
can’t stand it. . . the emptiness, the lack 
of reality in that life.” Is this what we are 
creating in our country? A country that now 
has to spend $26 billion a year fighting crime? 
Where it is estimated that $50 billion in 
profits goes to organized crime a year? And 
when those people tell me that it is society's 
fault that we have so much crime, I ask 
them a question that they have yet to an- 
swer to me persuasively. Why, if crime comes 
only from slums and poverty and human suf- 
fering, why do we have so much more crime 
per capita today than we had in the depths 
of the depression, when people were really 
poor and suffering in this country? There 
is no easy answer. 

I have recited a number of things that I 
believe are wrong in our society. This is not 
a full listing, obviously, and it is not a bal- 
anced listing. It’s an unusual thing to do 
on the Fourth of July, our Independence 
Day, when we should swell with pride in our 
accomplishments. I say that time and his- 
tory are running too fast for us to be obsessed 
with self-satisfied, self-glorifying statements. 
We have a critical era ahead of us. Arthur 
Kessler once likened a social circumstance 
to an explosion. He said: “A process, which 
once past a critical limit, shows this type of 
catastrophic acceleration, in physics, is an 
explosion.” And he went on to say that if a 
dispassionate observer observed us today, he 
would feel that civilization is on the verge 
of explosion. We talk about explosions in 
crime and population, explosions of automo- 
biles on clogged highways—explosions of 
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problems. All of these things beset us. Ogden 
Nash wrote some verse about the ungainly 
diving bird of the Northern Seas, whose 
wings regressed to the point where it could 
not fly anymore, known as the Auk. Nash 
said: “Consider the Auk, becoming extinct 
because he forgot to fly and could only walk; 
Consider man, who may well become extinct, 
because he forgot how to walk and learned 
how to fly before he thinked.” 

I chose the topic “Why Do Young People 
Resist the Errors of Their Elders”, because it 
is important that we recognize those errors 
ourselves, and encourage the young to resist 
them, to bring new insights and new innova- 
tive approaches to reversing those errors, Our 
problems, as a society, abound. We must face 
them squarely and move forward. 

Thomas Jefferson had a great message for 
the downtrodden of his age. His message was 
not violent revolution but change—constant 
change. that is reasoned, that is un- 
derstanding, but, where necessary, change 
that will even overthrow the powers that be 
in government. Interestingly enough, today 
we have so lost sight of our heritage in this 
country that we shy away from Jeffersonian 
revolution throughout the world. The great- 
est appeal this country has in the developing 
areas of the world is our heritage—that we 
were willing to stand up as a people and fight 
for justice and the downtrodden—that we 
stood up for the unalienable rights of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Those 
words ring with meaning to the average 
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Latin American, for instance. And yet, within 
the last few months, in discussing this with 
one of our AID administrators in Latin 
America, I looked at a booklet he had written 
on United States policy, and on the Declara- 
tion of Independence. There was not a single 
word about Jeffersonian revolution. I asked 
him why. His answer, “Oh, that's what we are 
against.” That is not what we are 

That is what we must be for, if we are 
to survive in a world that is compressed so 
small that problems ten thousand miles away 
become our immediate problems. 

John Stuart Mill, some years ago, observed 
optimistically: The despotism of custom is 
on the wane. We are not content to know 
that things are. We ask whether they ought 
to be.” John Stuart Mill—We ask whether 
they ought to be—we are not content to 
know that things are. 

The human being is supposed to be the 
only animal that laughs and weeps, because 
the human being is the only animal struck 
by the difference between the way things 
are, and the way things ought to be. That is 
basically the source of humor and the source 
of sorrow. 

A philosopher recently said: “A nation’s 
greatmess resides not in her material re- 
sources, but in her faith, will, intelligence 
and moral forces.” Herbert Hoover put it 
this way: “Our purpose is to build in this 
nation a human society, not an economic 
system.” 

It is our challenge. A challenge that is 
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crucial for our young people—that we find 
ways of the great economic 
machine that we have to human purposes— 
beyond the purpose of providing for our 
material wherewithall. The genius of our 
economic system can be harnessed and can be 
transferred to human ends. 

The essence of religion is that a man is 
isolated with his God. It is one-way private 
line with God. Party lines do not do any 
good, This is the essence of individual re- 
sponsibility. It is the essence of our faith 
that human beings are not automatons. 

Today, the most critical challenge is to 
contain the forces of bigness in our society— 
big government, big business, big labor, big 
everything—to contain them so they do no 
longer dehumanize our people. 

I call upon you, young people of all ages: 
Resist the errors of our past. Build on the 
foundation of our triumphs of the past. We 
can and will direct the tremendous fund of 
human knowledge that has doubled in the 
last ten years to the creation of a truly 
humane society. This is the kind of declara- 
tion of independence I believe is necessary 
for our country today. 

May I conclude in the incandescent words 
of the Declaration of Independence of 191 
years ago: “for the support of this Declara- 
tion, with a firm reliance on the protection 
of divine providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other, our lives, our fortunes, our 
sacred honor.” 

Thank you. 


